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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Do We Need a New Ap- 
proach?” which I delivered before the 
Texas Farm Bureau annual convention 
at Fort Worth, Tex., on November 8, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

When I tried to put a title to the things 
which I wanted to discuss with members 
of the Texas Farm Bureau, I jotted down 
many suggestions that strongly appealed to 
me. I would have enjoyed, for example, 
spending my whole time talking with you 
about the problems of cotton, the need for 
decisions on cotton acreage in old areas and 
in new ones. I would have been happy to 
have discussed price cycles in the cattle 
trade. And as you can well imagine, I could 
have spent most of an afternoon examining 
with you the history of our whole program 
of price supports, acreage limitations, and 
marketing quotas. 

I still feel that before another year rolls 
around I will have tried to reduce to writ- 
ing what I know of the history of the long 
battle over price-support programs and lev- 
els. This battle is not something that can 
be deait with casually in a few minutes. 
On the contrary, it has roots which run 
back to the days of the Federal Farm Board 
in the early 1930’s—yes, even to the 1920's 
and the fight for the McNary-Haugen bills. 

Through the fabric of that whole expe- 
rience, through the changing patterns of 
processing taxes, soil-conservation payments, 
limited price-support operations, produc- 
tion payments, high-incentive prices and 
fiexible price-support programs, there runs 
like a red threat one constant question from 
farmers in time of economic strain and 
financial difficulty: Do we need a new ap- 
proach? 

So I have taken tb*t as a title and will 
talk about it today. 

The minister rises in his pulpit and an- 
nounces his text. He may travel far from it, 
but it is always there in case he wishes to 
return and avail himself of that anchor. I, 
too, have a text, and it is this chart prepared 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service in the 
Department of Agriculture following the 
form and pattern of a pencil sketch which 
I sent to the Service months ago and re- 
quested a reproduction in exact graphic pro- 
portions. I present it with no apologies, be- 
cause I have studied figures and tried to draw 
from them crude charts as a means of graphic 
presentation almost as long as I have been 
in business, 

This chart that I use today attempts to 
trace the relationship between national in- 
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come and farm income over the past 45 years. 
By it, we see that beginning in 1910, par- 
ticularly through the 5 years 1910 through 
1914 which became the parity base for our 
earliest endeavors toward equality for the 
farmer, farm income and national income 


rose and fell together. I do not refer to ac- 
tual dollars and cents, because farm income 
is only a fraction of national income, usually 
about from one-twelfth to one-fifteenth; 
but, nonetheless, they travel in the same 
relative pattern. 

Then came the period prior to our entrance 
into World War I when those European na- 
tions which had been drawn fnto the conflict 
required enormous quantities of American 
farm products. Wheat prices rose to unprec- 
edented levels as the armies in Europe 
surged back and forth over the hundred 
battlefields, digging trenches, developing 
barbed wire entangiements, tearing up the 
soil. 

This was the great American era for ripping 
up pastures and plowing up the plains. I 
lived in the Dakotas, and my high school 
and college years were spent in an atmos- 
phere of fervid agricultural expansion. 
Every available piece of land was put into 
wheat or corn. The Iowa farmer could turn 
a bumper corn crop into fat cattle which 
could be sold at such record levels that the 
value of Iowa farmland jumped from $50 or 
$100 an acre to $400, $500, and in Black 
Hawk County to $600 or more. People bought 
and sold farmlands with the frenzy with 
which they now dabble in uranium. 

There came, of course, a day of reckoning. 
The armistice was signed to end World War 
I. The pipelines of wheat and meat and 
dairy products no longer needed to be filled. 
The wheat farmer had no guaranty that his 
market would last forever and no umbrella 
to protect him in the day when his product 
was no longer needed. Within a year after 
the close of the war, the boom was over and 
within 2 years the panic was on. There were 
six banks in my hometown. -Five of them 
closed. The sixth was kept open by brute 
strength, but the whole agricultural economy 
was shattered and torn. You see that pic- 
ture on the chart. 

Then from 1921 for a period of 26 years 
farm income stayed relatively below but pro- 
portionately close to national income. It 
was never up to what we might call parity 
or equality except in the years 1924 and 1934, 
but it came close in the early 1940’s and only 
dropped off in 1943, 1944, and 1945 when price 
controls worked more effectively against farm 
production than against the output of other 
segments of our economy. 


The Congress tried to recognize that situa- 
tion. It passed the Steagall legislation prom- 
ising the farmer that he would have high, 
rigid price supports as an incentive to pro- 
duction during the period of the war, and 
that in recognition and reward for his stimu- 
lated and expanded production under price 
controls during the war he would have 2 full 
years after the war during which the Govern- 
ment of the United States would guarantee 
him adequate prices for his enlarged produc- 
tion. During these 2 years, of course, he was 
expected to adjust his production, to shrink 
it back to more normal levels and to prepare 
once again for the period when farm income 
and national income might move along 
together. 

Now I am speaking of things that are 
within the orbit of my own acquaintance, 


because I came into the Department midway 
between the ending of the European and 
Japanese phases of World War II. : 

You see next on the chart a rapid lift in 
the relationship of farm income to national 
income, because we moved as rapidly as we 
could to eliminate price controls from the 
farm commodities and to give them a chance 
to reach their more normal relationship to 
farm income, but there were some clouds 
overhanging the farm price horizon. We had 
on hand 714 million bales of ragtag cotton, 
cheap cotton that had moved under the Gov- 
ernment loan at standard prices but had 
been of such inferior quality that it had not 
been taken out of warehouses for manufac- 
turing into textiles. We had enormous stock- 
piles of butter, wool, fish, dried skim-milk 
powder, and a host of other things. We had 
thousands of cases of canned vegetables, 
millions of pounds of canned meats. 

The problem then, and perhaps the prob- 
lem now, was to move those commodities 
into markets other than the normal mar- 
ket of the American farmer. It is unneces- 
sary to detail those now; but the surplus 
cotton, for example, went to China, Japan, 
Austria, and Germany in a fashion that did 
not interfere with the normal exports of 
American cotton to England, Belgium, Italy, 
and other large buyers. In 1945, 1946, and 
1947, the release of these enormous stocks of 
surplus commodities did not drive down 
domestic agricultural prices because there 
was a world demand for our goods and we 
could find places to put away our food and 
fiber without disturbance to the normal 
American channels of domestic and inter- 
national agricultural trade. 

The separation of farm income from 
national income began in the year 1948 as 
you can see from the chart. Agricultural 
prices began to drop because agricultural 
production held up even after markets began 
to disappear. The people of Europe and 
Asia began to reestablish their wheat fields 
and their rice paddies. The rehabilitation 
work of UNRRA and other agencies had its 
effect. We moved from a period in which 
each year we had to scrape the bottom of the 
barrel for enough wheat for our needs at 
home and abroad to a time when we could 
remove all restrictions on the use of wheat 
and could be fairly generous with areas 
where shortage was the rule rather than the 
exception. 

It was at the end of 1948 when the adjust- 
ment of agricultural production and con- 
sumption in the United States needed to be 
accomplished, but the Congress kept going 
through 1949 high, rigid 90-percent supports 
which had stimulated the production of 
agricultural commodities during and after 
World War II. The spread between national 
income and farm income continued down- 
ward to the end of 1949 and only lifted a 
little toward the end of 1950 because war 
started in Korea in the middle of 1950, and 
we could fill our military pipelines from our 
agricultural surpluses and thereby remove 
the strain from commodity purchasing. 

There were those who had foreseen the 
possibility of a drastic reduction in farm in- 
come following the 2-year period of the 
Steagall guaranties. The Department of - 
Agriculture had had a study committee look< 
ing steadily at this problem during World 
War II. In 1946 there was an intensive drive 
to bring together the lessons of that long 
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study and attempt to congeal into new legis- 
lation our best knowledge of what would 
safeguard American farmers and perpetuate 
the favorable relationship between farm and 
national income. 

I am sure you know the results of that 
study. We, in the Department, recom- 
mended a program of flexible price supports 
giving the Secretary of Agriculture discretion 
‘to establish such price levels between about 
“75 percent and 90 percent as would permit 
him to guide farmers in their planting and 
help them toward the balance between pro- 
duction and consumption which brings 
about a healthy active market and a good 
price for agricultural commodities in the 
market place. We recommended that the 
Secretary have broad discretions as to the 
level at which prices were to be fixed. We 
advocated no sliding scale by which the level 
of price supports was to be measured against 
the supply of each commodity but we did 
feel that the flexibility which had been writ- 
ten into the Agricultural Act of 1938 was a 
proper power for a Secretary of Agriculture 
to possess, even though the level recom- 
mended was substantially above the 52 to 75 
percent adopted in the administration of 
President Roosevelt. 

Now, if I may return to the chart, I must 
point out that Korea did great things for 
our agricultural situation. Had it not been 
for Korea, the farm problem in 1950, 1951, 
and 1952 would have been comparable to 
some of our problems today; but Korea re- 
quired that this country stockpile enormous 
quantities of butter, meat, and cereals. 
Whatever quantities the farmer was able to 
produce the Government stood ready to buy. 

There was a very substantial turndown in 
income during 1952. It has carried on 
through 1953 and 1954; and it will follow on 
through 1955. 

If you want to know what this loss in farm 
income has done, take two quick statistical 
references: 

1. Farm assets have dropped three billion 
from their peak; and 

2. Farm debt is up two billion from 1953. 

What I wish to point out particularly is 
that during all the time in 1948, 1949, 1950, 
1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954, farmers of this 
country had whatever protection there is in 
high, rigid 90 percent price supports. This 
great gap which has opened up between 
national income and farm income opened 
and developed during the years when the 
price-support program was pegged to a rigid 
90-percent standard. No farmer should ever 
forget that. 

This is the first year that flexible price 
supports have been operative. The decline 
under 90-percent supports began at a time 
when we were relatively free from surpluses. 
When I left the Department of Agriculture 
in May 1948, I believe that all Commodity 
Credit loans totaled around $1% billion, and 
@ great deal of that was current and quickly 
liquidated. Now our borrowing authority 
from Commodity Credit is $1214 billion and 
we are using the major portion of that 
amount with steadily increasing Commodity 
Credit stocks. So it is fair to say that 90- 
percent supports had their chance to work 
in a market relatively free from surpluses. 
If we are to be fair we should give flexible 
price supports a chance to work in a market 
not glutted with a billion extra bushels of 
wheat and 12 million extra bales of cotton 
and 20 million hundredweight of rice and 
so on down the roll call of surplus crops 
which today makes our whole farm problem 
difficult if not desperate. 

On October 17, 1955, the New York Times 
said: “National Income Sets a New Peak. 
The national income attained a record an- 
nual rate of $321 billion during the second 
quarter of this year, the Government re- 
ported today.” That is higher than the fig- 
ures go on my chart, but the chart is pre- 
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pared by statisticians and bears this foot- 
note: “Department of Commerce estimates 
of national income have been adjusted to 
make them comparable with farm income 
estimates. I believe, however, that the 1955 
national income mark will be up from the 
1953 and 1954 level, but this I do know— 
the 1955 net income of farmers will be down. 
The last estimate I saw was that farm net 
income now was running at the rate of 10.6 
billions for 1955, and you will find that fig- 
ure on page 3 of a pamphlet called the Farm 
Income Situation issued by the Department 
of Agriculture on October 31, 8 days ago. 

The point I am constantly trying to make 
to you is that in 1947 national income was 
at the level of about $199 billions, and that 
farm income was at the level of about 
$16% billions. During the next years, na- 
tional income went up past $300 billions, but 
farm income in 1954, at the end of the 
period when rigid 90-percent price supports 
were in effect, had dropped to $12.3 billions. 
(Farm Income Situation, FIS 155, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Oct. 31, 1955, p. 3.) 

If you will look at the chart and realize 
that if farm income had moved in normal re- 
lationship to national income as it mounted 
up to $300 billion, farm net income would 
now be about $27 billion, yet the latest 
Government publication puts it at the rate 
of of $10.6 billion. 

This is the farm problem. It is not im- 
portant that we waste our energies in farm 
meetings debating whether we go back to 
the 90-percent supports which carried us 
from high farm prosperity and comparable 
high net farm income to the low figure of 
$12.3 billion for 1954, or whether we should 
try flexible price supports or two-price sys- 
tems or export subsidies. The question is: 
What do we do now and do quickly to put 
the farmer in a safe spot economically and 
in a proper financial relationship to the 
businessmen, the doctors, lawyers, and engi- 
neers who live in the cities that our farm 


* produce feeds. 


I am going to talk about a few commodi- 
ties, and then I am going to try to answer 
my Own questions as to what we do now. 

The Department of Agriculture, in its Oc- 
tober reports, said that the 1955 harvest 
would be the second highest on record. Corn 
was estimated at 3,117,000,000 bushels. The 
wheat crop was 915 million bushels. Tobacco 
has been growing so well that a special story 
in the New York Times a month ago found 
the tobacco glut so bad that the Govern- 
ment owns now and has in storage about 
425 million pounds of tobacco, acquired 
under the price-support system. In auction 
after auction the Government has been the 
biggest and at times the only bidder. To- 
bacco, you know, was the one crop that sup- 
posedly worked so perfectly under 90-per- 
cent supports that it has a special permanent 
status unlike any other crop, yet even to- 
bacco isn’t able to withstand the stimula- 
tion these rigid supports give it. 

But I am talking in Texas to Texans. 
Maybe I better talk about cotton because 
Texas has 40 percent of the cotton acreage 
in the United States. The October crop 
report found the Department of Agriculture 
forced to raise its estimate of the 1955 crop 
to 13,920,000 bales, an outpouring of cotton 
that nullified the control measures which 
had been in effect and aggravated more than 
ever a surplus problem already severe. If 
that estimate holds up the 1955 crop is 232,- 
000 bales above the 1954 harvest and nearly 
@ million bales above the 10-year average 
from 1944 to 1953. Add that crop to the 
present surplus of 11,121,000 bales and you 
have a record supply of 25,049,000 bales which 
is greater than the previous record set in 
1939. Next month the cotton producers will 
have to vote on a referendum to reduce 
acres below 18 million at a very time when 
legislation is pending in the Congress to 
raise the acreage to 2114 million. 
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Under our present supports, we have held 
an umbrella over cotton producers in Mex- 
ico, Brazil and many other Latin American 
countries until today they are able to move 
into our export markets at prices lower than 
our Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
sell under existing law. We have seen world 
productiou increase even when our produc- 
tion decreased. This year we will see a 
substantial increase even though your acre- 
age has been cut down. If controls are con- 
tinued, you can be reasonably sure that the 
1957 acreage will have to be lower than the 
1956 figure. 

So what do you do? Do you plant more 
rice or wheat? Let’s talk about rice. 

Texas is a great producer of rice. We had 
a hearing in Washington last May dealing 
with rice programs, and these interesting 
facts developed. 

In 1935 the United States produced 17,- 
735,000 hundredweight of rough rice; in 1940, 
24,495,000; in 1945, 30,668,000; in 1950, 37,- 
971,000; and in 1954, 58,853,000. The Korean 
war had stimulated the production of rice 
and also stimulated the exportation of rice. 
Here are the figures on exportation: In 1935, 
744 percent of the United States crop was 
exported; in 1940, 25.3 percent; in 1945, 38.5 
percent; in 1950, 40.9 percent; and in 1954, 
43.8 percent. 

No one need be told how important exports 
are to the American rice producer nor does 
any rice producer need to be told that ex- 
ports are dropping rapidly. They are about 
half this year what they were last year and 
probably will be as low as 9 million hundred- 
weight. Add that to a domestic consump- 
tion of only 24 million hundredweight, and 
you have need for perhaps 33 million hun- 
dredweight with a production nearly 59 mil- 
lion hundredweight. What do you do with 
the balance? Do you continue to store it 
year after year? 

That’s why rice producers now face drastic 
acreage reductions just after they have pur- 
chased additional rice production machinery. 
How do they propose to solve it? By a two- 
price system or by export subsidies, any- 
thing except bringing production in line 
with consumption. How much better it 
would have been if controls had gone on 
right after 1950 and we had produced what 
the Government and the market needed. 

I could go on through basic and nonbasic 
commodities tracing the same pattern of 
accumulation and price deterioration, but 
I have promised that I would try to make a 
suggestion of what might be done. 

One of our national news magazines (U. 8S. 
News & World Report, September 30, 1954) 
had an article entitled “Wanted: Magic For- 
mula for the Farm Problem. After 35 Years 
of Search No Really New Ideas.” 

I agree with that heading. There is no 
device that we can hastily concoct to cure 
our ills, no magic wand that we can wave to 
make them disappear. There is, however, 
hard work to be done, and your organization, 
along with the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration of which it is a part, has earnestly 
tried to study farm problems and work stead- 
fastly for their solution. So I do not hesi- 
tate to present to you my belief that we do 
need a new approach and my ideas as to what 
that new approach might be. 

First, I think we need to quiet the fight- 
ing on several farm fronts. By that I mean 
that we must soon be able to bring all farm 
organizations to a common position in be- 
half of the farmer. We must try to find 
@ program that can be acceptable to both 
political parties, Republican and Demo- 
cratic, and that unifies the individuals 
within each party. I need not tell you that 
the opponents of Secretary Benson are not 
all within the Democratic Party. He has 
stern, harsh critics within the Republican 
Party, and they are Members of the Sen- 
ate and Members of the House. 
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We need to find a basis for prompt action 
that can halt the decline in farm income. 
That basis must be able to enlist the 90 
percenters like my good friends Dick Rus- 
SELL and HAROLD COOLEY, as well as Senators 
who believe in flexible price supports like 
GrorGeE AIKEN, SPESSARD HOLLAND, and me. 
I don’t care how few things we agree on 
at first or how simple the early areas of 
agreement are, we need to take the farm 
program out of perpetual political strife, and 
substitute the bipartisan approach to farm 
problems which characterized the years 
when prosperity was being restored on the 
American farm. 

I know that you will say at once that 
there is a wide gulf between the Farm Bu- 
reau and the Farmers’ Union. I think I 
know the ground around that gulf and how 
deep it is. But I also recall two items: 

1. In 1945, I named a special committee, 
with Milton Eisenhower as chairman, to 
work on the reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. When that group and 
I had finished our joint endeavors, we pre- 
sented the plan of reorganization to leaders 
of the Congress and to all farm organiza- 
tions. After a little overhauling and some 
slight modifications we got complete ap- 
proval by representatives of both political 
parties and all farm organizations. The 
Production and Marketing Administration 
was established. Personally, I think it was 
the only organization in the Department of 
Agriculture that made much sense, 

2. In 1946, after years of study we pre- 
pared the farm legislation to which I have 
previously referred, but before it was pre- 
sented to the Congress, it was considered by 
farm organizations. Even though it in- 
volved flexible price supports and modern- 
ized parity, it was supported by the Farm 
Bureau, the Grange, the Farmers Union, and 
the National Council of Farm Cooperatives. 


From these two experiences, I have de- 
cided that it is possible to bring farmers and 
the Congress together on farm programs and 
agricultural administration. 

Second, We must clean the sheives of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. I mean we 
must dispose of our surpluses. No farm 
program—rigid 90-percent supports, flexible- 
price supports, soil-fertility banks, produc- 
tion payments, or two-price plans—will work 
with the surpluses we. now have on hand. 
We should not fool the American farmer by 
pretending that we think they will. 

We must clean our shelves if we expect 
to see the line representing farm net in- 
come turn upward and if we expect to see 
national income stay high. Economically, 
this Nation would be in a far sounder posi- 
tion if we gave away about $6 billion worth 
of food and fiber than it will be if we con- 
tinue to keep these stocks hanging over every 
commodity market. At the end of World 
War II we dumped enormous quantities of 
food on islands around the Pacific and while 
I do not advocate dumping commodity 
stocks now, I do advocate getting. rid of 
them. 

If no one else takes the lead, I intend 
on the first appropriate day of the next 
session of Congress to introduce a bill re- 
quiring the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to present to Congress within 30 days a 
program for the orderly but complete liq- 
uidation of surplus Commodity Credit 
stocks. I do not mean they must be liq- 
uidated in 1 month or 1 year but the mere 
announcement that they will be liquidated 
in 4 or & years will bring the buyers of 
commodities back into the market. 

Why should a miller buy wheat or hedge 
his position when Commodity Credit has 
a billion bushels beyond our normal needs? 
Why should the manufacturer of cotton 
goods protect himself against a price rise- 
when he knows that Commodity Credit has 
millions of bales that he can take out from 
under the loan any day he wants it? But 
once you earmark those surpluses for ship- 
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ment abroad into markets not normally 
available to our farmers, the textile manu- 
facturers will be frantically calling their 
agents to find some good cotton and tie 
it up. 

When I took the oath of office as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, I had to sign a receipt 
for 74% million bales of cotton. It was 
sorry cotton at that but as long as it was 
hanging over the market there wasn’t much 
trade in farm-produced cotton. We moved 
it all in a year or a year and a half; and 
the day we decided to move it outside of 
normal American trade zones, the cotton 
market stiffened and cotton prices went up 
and stayed up until cotton got it in a sur- 
plus situation again. I tell you, we can 
still move cotton when we want to. 

A program to move these commodities may 
involve putting great quantities in the hands 
of people in other lands who could not other- 
wise afford to buy them. What is wrong 
with that? Our slogan in World War II 
proclaimed that food would win the war and 
write the peace. Well, it won the war, all 
right. Why not let it try to write the peace? 
These billions in food and fiber could imple- 
ment our foreign policy far better than sup- 
plying arms to the Arabs or to the Israeli. 
Shooting irons placed in the hands of trig- 
ger-happy people lead to war; but food and 
fiber can lead to-peace. 

Food and fiber can help carry the spirit of 
Geneva at a time when that spirit seems to 
be mighty weak and when the foreign min- 
isters find little on which to agree. When 
food and fiber lie in bins and pile up the 
storage, the accumulation only breaks our 
farmers. If they are sent abroad and re- 
moved from our economy, farm income will 
spurt upward, national income will stay at 
high levels, and in a few years we will have 
forgotten the cost of such 4 disposal program 
just as we forgot the cost of letting thou- 
sands of tanks, planes, and guns be cap- 
tured by “General Rust” after World War 
II. We will have forgotten, but the heart 
of the world will not and it well might be 
that we would have created an atmosphere 
where the spirit of Geneva, the blessings of 
atomic power, and a host of other favoring 
circumstances might begin to work toward 
the-achievement of peace. 

Third, we must spend more on research 
and extension to build wider markets at 
home and abroad. 

As I reflect on my years in the Department 
of Agriculture, I have many memories. 
Some relate to the problems of food ration- 
ing, shortages of essential supplies to farm- 
ers, reorganization of the Department to in- 
crease the emphasis on marketing; however, 
none is so satisfying as the fact that dur- 
ing this period the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946 was enacted into law and a pro- 
gram for accentuating research in agricul- 
ture was set in motion. 

For far too long we have been neglecting 
agricultural research and the task of bring- 
ing the results of research to farmers on the 
land. I regret that in the years immedi- 
ately after 1946 we weren’t able to get the 
program in “high gear” to the extent that 
should have been done. Therefore, it was 
gratifying to me that in the 1952 platforms 
of beth political parties, there was a firm 
commitmenf to expand agricultural research. 

The Democratic party platform pledged 
expanded research. | 

“We are justly proud of the outstanding 
achievements of our agricultural research, 
We favor a greatly expanded research and 
education program for American agriculture 
in order that both production and distribu- 
tion may more effectively serve consumers 
and producers alike, and thus meet the needs 
of the modern world. We favor especial em- 
phasis on the development of new crops and 
varieties, on crop and livestock disease and 
pest control, and on agricultural statistics 
and marketing services.” i 

The Republican platform made a like 
promise. 
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“We recommend expanded agricultural re- 
search and education to promote new crops 
and uses, new markets, both foreign and 
domestic, more trustworthy crop and market 
estimates, a realistic trade program for agri-< 
culture aimed at restoring foreign markets 
and developing new outlets at home.” 

Progress has been made in getting more 
adequate funds for this important work. 
However, with the cost-price squeeze on in 
agriculture, it is more necessary than ever 
before that we bring to farmers the very 
best information on ways and means of cut- 
ting costs. This means that 1956 is no 
time to stop the accelerated program now 
underway. I shall be interested in the 
budget recommendations of the administra- 
tion in this field. In the effort to balance 
the Federal budget, I hope that important 
programs like adequate research and edu- 
cation will not be victim of election-year 
political expediency. 

To me nothing is more vital to a lasting 
solution of our farm problems than con- 
tinued emphasis on research and extension. 
The route to newspaper headlines and pub- 
licity is to be for or against 90-percent price 
supports. The route of service to farmers 
is to be for increasing appropriations in our 
Federal budgets for the expansion of research 
and education in American agriculture. 

Finally, my last words are not truly recom- 
mendations of programs, but I trust are 
words of hope. No. 4 in my program is to 
tell farmers to hold on until population 
catches up with the capacity of our agricul- 
tural plant. This is not too far in the future 
because of two circumstances: (1) We are 
losing farmland to cities, roads, and airports; 
and (2) the great American baby boom is on. 


A recent magazine article (Chemurgic 
Digest, September 1955, p. 16) estimates that 
we are using up 1 million acres of farmland 
a year for city expansion. The road pro- 
gram has an even greater appetite. The turn- 
pike from Canton, Ohio, to Chicago-will gob- 
ble up some 70,000 to 100,000 acres of excel- 
lent ‘cropland, and the proposed program 
of turnpikes and toll roads runs into millions 
of acres. 

I talked to the school teachers of my State 
a few days ago about the American baby 
boom. I do not intend to review those sta- 
tistics other than to say that 37 million 
babies were born in this country in the last 
decade. They are starting now to have their 
effect upon our economy. They have begun 
to accelerate the expansions of our markets 
for all sorts of commodities—food, clothing, 
shelter, automobiles, candy, soft drinks, tele. 
vision sets, new houses, new schools. My 
estimate has been that probably by 1965 and 
surely by 1970 we will need 4 or 5 billion 
more pounds of meat annually, a biilion 
dozen extra eggs, several billion extra quarts 
of milk, and 15 million tons of feed grain 
more than we will produce in the harvest of 
1955, the second largest in our history. 

Hold on for the good days that are sure to 
come. Long before the dawn of the new cen- 
tury this country will be searching for new 
ways to grow food or new areas in other 
lands from which our bread basket may be 
filled. That day will mean increased activity 
in world trade, new markets for the products 
of our factories, and new customers abroad 
to match the increased industrial activity at 
home. 

The farm problem has been with us for 
most of this generation. The next genera- 
tion will have to endure it only a little while 
until world population catches up. That's 
why I hope that those people who are sin- 
cerely the friends of the Americah farmer 
may quit fighting each other and join on a 
program that will clean the commodity 
shelves, that will bring to the American 
farmer an alert, active and aggressive market 
for his produce, and will at the same time 
give truth at last to our slogan that food may 
have a voice in the final pronouncement of 
peace. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ex- 
cerpts from an article by Frank Kent in 
the Washington Star of January 1 en- 
titled “On Picking the Man of the (1956) 


Year’: 
ON PICKING THE MAN OF THE (1956) YEAR 
(By Frank R. Kent) 


As the year 1956 opens, in which the 
American people must elect a President and 
Vice President, the situation that confronts 
them is not only unusual but practically 
unique—in the history of the Republic. 
Four years ago they elected General Eisen- 
hower and Senator Nrxon by an overwhelm- 
ing popular and electoral majority. Imme- 
diately after the election there came many 
exceedingly dire predictions of what was 
ahead. 

These came from the labor bosses, all of 
whom had opposed the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket. They came from the spokesmen of 
the Americans for Democratic Action, from 
all the leading radicals and left-wingers in 
the country from all the professional Dem- 
ocrats who had been in office for many years 
and could not believe that anything except 
calamity would follow a Democratic defeat. 
But none of these calamitous forecasts 
turned out to be well based. The bloody 
stalemate in Korea was ended. There was 
no depression. Instead there has ensued 
unprecedented prosperity and the highest 
employment in history. 

DEVOID OF ISSUES 

In a very short time these major adminis- 
tration indictments were dropped because 
there was no substance to them and develop- 
ments showed them to be rather silly. Then 
there followed a period in which the political 
opponents of the administration tried to find 
a “goat” in the Cabinet. The first attack 
was on Secretary of Defense Wilson, but that 
didn’t last long. It soon was recognized 
that Mr. Wilson was one of the ablest men in 
the Government. 

He had made 1 or 2 slight slips of the 
tongue which the labor demagogs seized 
and distored, but the country as a whole 
disregarded. Then a drive was made to pil- 
lory Attorney General Brownell and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson, but that also 
proved a flop. At the moment, the Demo- 
crats are so devoid of issues and complaints 
that they are concentrating on the claim 
that the President has turned the country 
over to Big Business and that the Dixon- 
Yates contract was a scandalous and out- 
rageous proposal. 

It is pretty generally admitted that these 
charges are too thin to be taken seriously. 
They are somewhat reminiscent of the first, 
second, and third campaigns of the late Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. Yet, if any of the 
anti-Eisenhower aspirants for the Presidency 
in either party has anything more weighty 
in either the domestic or foreign field upon 
which to appeal he has not made it clear. 
The plain truth is that this President is the 
most utterly sincere, completely honest and 
truthful man who has been in the White 
House in a generation. He is also the most 
dearly beloved. There is nothing soft about 
him and nothing weak. He is a genuine 
fighting man who Knows war but loves peace. 
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He is able, determined and courageous. He 
can—and does—get mad occasionally—but 
he does not hate anyone personally, and if 
there is anyone who hates him personally 
he has not disclosed himself. This is a 
considerable contrast to his two predecessors. 


THE VOTERS WANT HIM 


Quite clearly, the voters will reelect him 
if they get the chance. Quite clearly, they 
do not want a change. Every poll, every 
test bears this out. Nobody really disputes 
it. The great question, of course, still is 
whethe? his health will permit him to run 
again. As to that, his doctors increasingly 
reflect the conviction that his recovery is 
such that there is no reason to feel that 
a second term would be more than he could 
stand. It is interesting and significant that, 
as the new year begins, more of his intimate 
friends and advisers are increasingly con- 
fident that he will be a candidate to succeed 
himself. The reasons for this decision, they 
say, are so overwhelming that they refuse 
to doubt it. Perhaps they are right. Of 
course, no one can be certain, but some of 
our most astute observers will be deeply 
disappointed if it does not work out that 
way. 

Of course, if they turn out to be wrong, the 
plight of the country is not too pleasant to 
contemplate. Literally, there will be no one 
in sight in either party for whom there is a 
majority sentiment. 





Archbishop O’Boyle’s Sermon on the 
Communist Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
January 4, 1956, entitled “Communism 
and Intellectuals.” This editorial em- 
phasizes the necessity that Congress 
take positive action on House Joint Res- 
olution 193, entitled “A commission to 
make available information as to the 
basic differences between the theories 
and practices of the American way of 
life and the theories and practices of 
atheistic communism.” Gentlemen, we 
must stop shadowboxing and hit the 
Soviets and our friends with the truth. 

COMMUNISM AND INTELLECTUALS 

Archbishop O’Boyle, in his sermon last 
Sunday in St. Matthew’s Cathedral, put his 
finger on one of the great reasons why Com- 
munist influence has been gaining at the 
expense of the West in general and of the 
United States in particular in so many parts 
of the world. It is, said the archbishop, in 
effect, because we have chosen to ignore the 
philosophical and ideological phases of the 
struggle, and to emphasize purely material 
advantages; accordingly we have created “a 
powerful Army, Navy, and Air Force. We 
have ringed the world with alliances, formed 
for the sole purpose of containing the Com- 
munist orbit. We spend millions for propa- 
ganda. At the same time we are strangely 
quiet about the purpose of all these activi- 
ties.. We engage in a form of pretense, as 


if ‘it were not proper to mention the subject - 


of communism in polite circles. [All this] 
plays directly into the hands of the enemy.” 
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One examples according to the Archbishop, 
is the prevalent American disparagement or 
contempt of the intellectuals, which has 
led us to underestimate grievously the in- 
fluence of such persons on the evolution of 
events. Thus in the matter of propaganda 
we have permitted the Communists to ex- 
ploit, however cynically or hypercritically, 
the power of mere ideals. And this, said 
the Archbishop, has had the effect of alienat- 
ing persons of sensitive natures and al- 
truistic purposes, especially in those areas of 
the world which have been newly freed from 
colonial status. It is in precisely these areas 
that the power of communism is growing 
with dangerous speed. 

Archbishop O’Boyle’s statements are in- 
terestingly reminiscent of the criticisms of 
western policy and propaganda, expressed 
by Dr. Charles Malik, the Lebanese Am- 
bassador, in an gddress more than 6 years 
ago before the United Nations Assembly. To 
a superficial observer, said Dr. Malik, “there is 
little to choose between the soulless material- 
ism of the West and the militant materialism 
of the Communist East. * * * Not the bet- 
ter and the truer, but the larger and phys- 
ically stronger call forth moral approba- 
tion. * * * Yet the tragedy of the world 
today is that the traditions which embody 
the deepest truth are not bothering to artic- 
ulate themselves. * * * If your only ex- 
port is a distant reputation for wealth and 
prosperity and order, you cannot lead. Nor 
can you really lead if you send forth to others 
only technical advice and expert assistance. 
To be able to lead and to save yourself and 
others, you must above everything address 
their mind and soul.” 

The West, according to Dr. Malik, has per- 
sistently neglected its principal weapon in 
ideological struggle against communism 
This weapon is nothing more nor less than 
its own free intellectual and religious tradi- 
tions. We recall Dr. Malik’s words for the 
sake of pointing up the Archbishop’s warn- 
ing against the danger of the present mood 
of anti-intellectualism in these United 
States, his insistence that prosecmtion of the 
conflict lies outside as well as within the 
range of government, and his assertion that 
what is most needed is to tell the whole 
truth about communism in contrast with the 
whole truth about the free world. 





In Memory of the Late Vera Buchanan 
SPEECH 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 3, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a heavy heart that we come to the con- 
templation of the untimely passing of 
our respected and esteemed colleague 
the Honorable Vera BucHanaNn. She was 
a stimulating and winsome person, and 
we all learned to appreciate her un- 
doubted contribution to this body. As 
one who engages infrequently in debate 
myself, I know that a Member’s greatest 
service to his constituents can never be 
gaged by his eloquency in debate on the 
floor, and it is with that in mind that we 
commend our late colleague to the con- 
sideration of all those who place value 
on a complete dedication to the welfare 
of a Member’s constituents, which was 
her greatest attribute. 

Mrs. BUCHANAN was My good and re- 
spected friend, and I shall continue to 
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mourn her passing as the loss of one for 
whom I always had an abiding admira- 
tion. My family joins with me in ex- 
tending to her children and grandchil- 
dren our heartfelt condolences as well as 
our prayerful solicitation for that 
strength and courage which they so 
sorely need in this sad hour. 





Congressman Walter Lauded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Daily Press, St. Marys, Pa., of August 18, 
1955, in which the paper lauds Congress- 
man WALTER, of Pennsylvania, for his 
forthright stand against the Communist 
conspiracy in the United States, and for 
his outstanding leadership as chairman 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee: 





Dvr ror SMEAR 


Venerable Democratic Congressman F. E. 
Water, of Easton, Pa., chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
will soon be due for the smear treatment 
from all left of center publications in the 
United States, plus personal attacks from the 
breast thumpers who speak loudly of the Bill 
of Rights, but clam up when asked how come 
they once belonged to the Communist Party. 

Mr. WALTER, presiding as chairman of the 
committee, has been questioning numerous 
witnesses connected with the entertainment 
world, and for the most part has received 
only evasive answers, dodgers under the fifth 
amendment and challenges as to the com- 
mittees’ right to question anybody on any 
question. 

All of which is gradually leading up to an 
outright smear headed in Mr. WALTER’s gen- 
eral direction, the same type of smear Seria- 
tor McCartHy was subjected to when he 
headed a similar Senate committee. 

It happens to be a fact in America that the 
minute a man attacks communism he is 


made the target of verbal, and often physical, _ 
‘oddly enough, among the major coun- 


abuse. It goes back to the days of Congress- 
man MarRTIN Dies when he undertook a probe 
of Reds in Government employ, and got the 
back-of-the-hand treatment from F. D. R. 


-- gad his wife, who went so far as to entertain 


at the White House some of the witnesses 
called before Mr. Dres to answer allegations 
relative to their Communist Party member- 
ship. : 

Today Congressman WaLTer finds himself 
caught in the same smear trap that has been 
aimed at so many loyal Americans who want 
to protect this country from those who 
would destroy it. And it is puzzling to find 
sO many so-called Americans lined up in sym- 
pathy with the Reds summoned to congres- 
sional quiz sessions. 

And it is interesting to note the ways Reds 
use American gullibility to collect money for 
Communist causes. It has just been revealed 
the Justice for the Rosenbergs cause collected 
over $1 million presumably to save those two 
Reds spies from New York’s electric chair, 
Not one penny of this amount was paid to 
assist the Rosenbergs, and only $1,279 has 
been turned over to the orphaned Rosenberg 
children. 
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What suckers we Americans are for con- 
spiracies aimed at our naticnal foundations, 
And what greater suckers we are for not giv- 
ing more solid support to men like Congress- 
man WALTER, battling to preserve democracy. 





Christmas Message of Pope Pius XII 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in his 
annual Christmas message to the world, 
Pope Pius XII urged a three-point pro- 
gram for international disarmament 
based on a renunciation of nuclear arms. 
His three proposals call for: (a) renun- 
ciation of experimentation with nuclear 
weapons; (b) abandonment of the use 
of nuclear weapons; (c) control of 
armaments in general. He also men- 
tioned favorably the proposal of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for mutual aerial in- 
spection of armaments by the United 
States and Soviet Russia. 

Subsequently thereafter, the Pontiff 
held audiences for members of the 
diplomatic corps assigned to the Vati- 
can. He discussed with them the possi- 
bility of reaching an accord between the 
East-West powers on nuclear disarma- 
ment, but noted that it was impossible 
for the Vatican to undertake mediation 
“when two of the greatest powers are 
not represented at the Holy See.” Pope 
Pius was referring, of course, to the 
United States and Soviet Russia, neither 
of whom presently maintain diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican. 

Mr. Speaker, what a strange situation 
it is for the United States not to have a 
diplomatic representative at the Vatican. 
The Vatican maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions with some 50 countries throughout 
the world, and these are not all Catholic 
countries. Such Protestant countries as 
Great Britain and the Netherlands find 
it advantageous to have official repre- 
sentatives attached to the Holy See. But 


tries which have thus far not established 
such relations, are Communist Russia, 
Red China, and—I regret to include in 
this group—our own United States. For 
our country, which is the moral leader 
and spokesman of the free world, this is 
surely a most embarrassing position. 

The Catholic Church is today a major 
force, spiritually and morally, in the 
struggle against the evil forces of com- 
munism. The Vatican is an important 
center of information and intelligence 
concerning the countries and peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. This source of 
information would unquestionably be 
available to us, if we had a diplomatic 
representative at the Vatican. 

I believe that this is a most appro- 
priate time to bring up this matter for 
discussion and consideration. I bélieve 
that it is imperative for the United 
States to establish diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican through the immediate 
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appointment of an envoy as a gesture 
of friendship and because of our desire 
to promote world peace and greater 
understanding. In this way, we would 
not only show that our country has the 
highest esteem for the Catholic Church 
and its broad principles for achieving 
a world truly at peace, but it would also 
enable the Church to undertake media- 
tion for disarmament and peace along 
the lines advocated in the Pope’s 
Christmas message. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to insert into 
the Recorp the following excerpts from 
the Pope’s message as published in the 
New York Times, Sunday, December 25, 
1955: 

EXCERPTS From Pope’s MESSAGE 


With a heart open to welcome the sweet 
joy which the birth of the Redeemer will 
once again bring to the hearts of the faith- 
ful, we desire to express good wishes to you, 
beloved sons and daughters, and to all men 
without distinction. We shall draw the sub- 
ject of our address, as in the past, from the 
inexhaustible mystery of light and grace, 
which shone forth from the cradle of the 
Divine Infant on the holy night in Bethle~- 
hem, whose brilliance will never be extin- 
guished so long as one will hear on this 
earth the steps of those who in sorrow seek 
amid the thorns the path of true life. 

O how we could wish that all men, scat- 
tered over the continents, in cities and 
towns, in valleys and across the deserts, on 
steppes and on the vast reaches of glacier 
wastes, and on the seas, throughout the 
whole world could again hear, as coming to 
each of them in particular, the voice of the 
angel announcing the mystery of the divine 
grandeur and of the infinite love which closed 
@ past of darkness and condemnation, and 
ushered in the reign of truth and salvation. 

“Do not be afraid; behold, the news I 
bring you is good news of a great rejoicing 
for the whole people. This day, in the city 
of David, a Saviour has been born for you, 
no other than the Lord Christ.” (Luke II: 
x, xi.) 

There is reason, indeed, for asking with 
fear and anxiety if modern man is still dis- 
posed to allow himself to yield to a super- 
natural truth so sublime, to be penetrated 
by the joy it has to offer; this man so con- 
vinced of his own increasing power, inclined 
to measure his stature according to the 
power of his instruments, his organizations, 
his weapons, the precision of his calcula- 
tions, the vastness of his production, of the 
distance he can reach with his words, his 
gaze, and influence; this man who speaks at 
length with pride of an age of easy prosperity 
as if one just had to reach out a hand for 
it; who is so sure of himself and his future, 
he dares all, urged*by an insatiable desire to 
know nature’s deepest secrets, to bend its 
forces to his own will, eager to penetrate in 
his own person the interplanetary spaces. 

In truth modern man, precisely because 
in possession of all that the mind and labor 
of man have produced, ought to recognize’ 
even more the infinite distance between what 
he can do and what proceeds from the limit- 
less power of God. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY QUESTIONED 


But can it be truly asserted that man has 
attained, or is on the way to attain, full self- 
sufficiency? Modern achievements, certainly 
remarkable, in scientific and technical de- 
velopment, will assuredly be able to give 
man an extensive mastery over the forces 
of nature and over sickness, and even over 
the beginning and the end of human life; 
but it is also certain that such mastery will 
not be able to transform the earth into a 
paradise of assured enjoyment. How, then, 
will every one of man’s powers be reason- 
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ably cared for if the realities of new false 
developments, and also of new weaknesses, 
show the one-sided character of an idea which 
would wish to control life exclusively on 
the foundation of quantitative analysis and 
synthesis? Its application to social life is 
not only false, but also a simplification of 
many complex processes which is dangerous 
in practice. Conditions being what they 
are, modern man needs also to pray, and, 
if he is wise, he is ready to pray for se- 
curity as well. 

Yet this does not mean that man must 
abandon new ways, that is to say, give up 
adapting to present conditions for his own 
security, the order just referred to which 
has regard for true human nature. There 
is no objection to security insuring its own 
stability by also making use of results in 
technique and industry; yet it is necessary 
to resist the temptation to gain support for 
order and security from the above-mentioned 
purely quantitative method which takes no 
account of the order of nature, as is the 
wish of those who entrust man’s destiny to 
the tremendous industrial power of the 
present age. 

In this industrial age, the man who ac- 
cuses, and rightly accuses, communism of 
having deprived of freedom the people over 
whom it holds sway, should not omit to note 
that, in the other part of the world also, 
liberty will be a very dubious possession if 
man’s security is not derived to a greater 
extent from a condition of things which cor- 
responds to this true nature. 

In the Christmas radio message last year, 
we set forth the mind of the church on this 
topic, and we now intend once again to ratify 
it. We reject communism as a social sys- 
tem by virtue of Christ’s doctrine, and we 
have a particular obligation to proclaim the 
fundamental principles of the natural law. 
For the same reason, we also reject the opin- 
ion that the Christian ought today to see 
communism as a phenomenon or a stage in 
the passage of history, one of the necessary 
“moments,” as it were, of its evolution, and 
consequently to accept it as if decreed by 
Divine Providence. 


MORAL ORDER SO STRESSED 


But at the same time, we again warn the 
Christian of the industrial age, in the spirit 
of our immediate predecessors in the su- 
preme pastoral and teaching office, against 
being satisfied with an anti-communism 
founded on the slogan and the defense of a 
liberty which is devoid of content; rather we 
urge them to build up a society in which 
man’s security rests on that moral order of 
which we have very often set forth the need 
and the consequences, and which has regard 
for true human nature. 

If, therefore, Christians unite to this end 
in various institutions and organizations, 
they are setting before themselves no other 
objective save the service willed by God for 
the benefit of the world, For the sake of 
this motive, and not out of weakness, let 
Christians group themselves together. But 
let them—and more so than others—remain 
open to every healthy undertaking and to all 
genuine progress, and not withdraw them- 
selves into a sealed enclosure as if to pre- 
serve themselves from the world. Com- 
mitted to promote the advantage of ali 
men, let them not despise others, who, at 
any rate if they are submissive to the light 
of reason, both could and should accept from 
the teaching of Christianity, at least what is 
based on the natural law. 


In obedience to this principle, our peace 
program cannot approve of an indiscrimi- 
nate coexistence at all costs with everybody; 
certainly not at the cost of truth and justice. 
These irremovable boundary marks, in ef- 
fect, demand complete observance. Where 
this is so, including today in the question of 
peace, religion is in a sure manner protected 
against abuse from the political quarter; 
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whereas, when it has been restricted to the 
purely interior life, religion is more exposed 
to that danger. 

This, though of its own accord leads us on 
to the ever acute question of peace which 
constitutes an object of solicitude always 
present to our heart, and at this moment one 
of its partial problems begs for special con- 
sideration. We propose to direct our atten- 
tion to a recent proposal which aims at put- 
ting a check on experiments in nuclear 
weapons by means of an international agree- 
ment. There has been talk also of taking 
further steps toward conventions, through 
which the use of those weapons would be re- 
nounced, and all states subjected to an effec- 
tive arms control. Thus, there would be 
question of three steps: Renunciation of ex- 
perimentation with atomic weapons, renun- 
ciation of the use of such, and general con- 
trol of armaments. 


PROPOSALS’ IMPORT ANALYZED 


The supreme importanee of these pro- 
posals is tragically illustrated, if one stops to 
consider what science thinks it can predict 
about such actions, and which we think it 
useful to sum up briefly here. 

As for the experiments of atomic explo- 
sions, the opinion of those who fear the 
effects produced if they are multiplied, would 
seem to be finding greater acceptance. Too 
many such explosions would in time cause 
increased density of radioactive products in 
the atmosphere, whose diffusion depends on 
elements not under man’s control; thus 
would be generated conditions very danger- 
ous for many living beings. 

Concerning the use: In a nuclear explo- 
sion an enormous amount of energy, equiva- 
lent to several thousand million kilowatts, 
is developed in an exceedingly short time; 
this energy is composed of electromagnetic 
radiations of very great intensity, distrib- 
uted within a vast gamut of wavelengths 
even to the most penetrating, and of tiny 
bodies, produced by nuclear disintegration, 
which are hurled at nearly the speed of light. 
This energy is transferred to the atmosphere, 
and within thousandths of a second in- 
creases the temperature of the surrounding 
air masses by hundreds of degrees; their dis- 
Placement is violent, propagated at the 
speed of sourid. On the earth’s surface, in 
an area of many square kilometers, reactions 
of unimaginable violence take place, material 
volatilized and utterly destroyed by diréct 
radiation, by heat, by mechanical action, 
while an enormous amount of radioactive 
materials of varying life span, complete and 
continue the destruction through their ac- 
tivity. 

This is the spectacle offered to the terrified 
gaze as a result of such use: entire cities, 
even the largest and the richest in art and 
history, wiped out; a pall of death over the 
pulverized ruins, covering countless victims 
with limbs burned, twisted and scattered, 
while others groan in their death agony. 
Meanwhile, the spectre of the radioactive 
cloud hinders the survivors from giving any 
help, and inexorably advances to snuff out 
any remaining life. There will be no song of 
victory, only the inconsolable weeping of 
humanity, which in desolation will gaze 
upon the catastrophe brought on by its own 
folly. 

Concerning the control: inspection by 
properly equipped planes has been sug- 

, in view of watching over any atomic 
activities in broad territories. Others might, 
perhaps, think of the possibility of a world- 
wide network of observation posts, each one 
staffed by experts of different countries, and 
protected by solemn international pacts. 
Such centers would have to be equipped 
with delicate and precise meteorological and 
seismic instruments, with equipment for 
chemical analysis, with vast spectrographs 
and such like; they would render possible the 


. real control of many, unfortunately not of 
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all, the activities which antecedently would 
be outlawed in the field of atomic ex- 
perimentation. 


EQUAL SECURITY IS URGED 


We do not hesitate to declare, as we have 
in previous allocutions, that the sum total 
of those three precautions as an object of 
international agreement, is an obligation in, 
coscience of nations and of their leaders. 
We said the sum of those precautions, be- 
cause the reason they are morally binding 
is also that equal security be established 
for all. If, however, only the first point, 
concerning experimentation, be put into 
effect, the result would be that that con- 
dition would not be verified, the more so 
that there would be given sufficient reason 
to doubt a sincere desire to put into effect 
the other two conventions. We speak so 
frankly because the danger of insufficient 
proposals concerning peace depends in large 
part on the mutual suspicions that often 
trouble the dealings of the powers con- 
cerned, each accusing the other in varying 
degrees of mere tactics, even of a lack of 
sincerity in a matter basic to the fate of the 
whole human race. 

For the rest, efforts toward peace must 
consist not only in measures aimed at re- 
stricting the possibility of waging war, but 
even more in preventing, or eliminating, or 
lessening with time the quarrels between na- 
tions which might lead to war. 

To this kind of preventive pacification 
statesmen must devote themselves with 
great vigilance, imbued with a spirit of im- 
partial justice and also of generosity, within 
the limits, of course, of healthy realism. In 
last year’s Christmas message we indicated 
the points of dispute noted in the relations 
between Europeans and those non-Europeans 
who aspire to full political independence. 
Can those disputes be allowed to run their 
course, so to speak—a procedure which 
might e&sily increase their gravity, show 
hatred in men’s souls, and create the so- 
called traditional enmities? And might not 
a third party come to profit from such en- 
mities, a third party which neither of the 
others really wants, and cannot want? At 
any rate, let not those peoples be denied a 
fair and progessive political freedom and 
hindered in its pursuit. To Europe, how- 
ever, they will give credit for their advance- 
ment to that Europe without whose influ- 
ence, extended to all fields, they might be 
drawn by a blind nationalism to plunge into 
chaos or slavery. 


PASSIVENESS DEPLORED 


On the other hand, Western peoples, es- 
pecially those of Europe, should not, in the 
face of such problems, remain passive, in 
futile regret over the past or in mutual re- 
crimination over colonialism. Rather, they 
should set themselves constructively to work, 
to extend where it has not yet been done 
those true values of Burope and the West 
which have produced so many good fruits in 
other continents. The more Europeans 
strive for this, the more help will they be to 
the just freedom of young nations, which in 
turn will be saved from the pitfalis of false 
nationalism. This in truth is their real 
enemy, which would pit them one day against 
each other, to the advantage of third parties. 
Such a forecast, not unfounded, cannot be 
neglected or forgotten by those who handle 
their problems of peace at congresses, where, 
unfortunately, there gleams the splendor of 
a unity that is external and predominantly 
negative. We think that in such considera- 
tions and in such modes of procedure there 
is a valuable assurance of peace, in some 
respects even more important than an im- 
mediate prevention of war. 

May the divine Infant deign to hear out 
our fervent prayer, so that His presence in 
today’s world may be felt almost sensibly, 
as in the days of His dwelling on earth. Liv- 
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ing in the midst of men, may He enlighten 
the minds and strengthen the wills of those 
who rule over nations; to these latter may 
He assure justice and peace; may He en- 
courage the zealous apostles of His divine 
message, sustain the good, draw the errant 
to Himself; console those persecuted for His 
name and for His church; succor the poor 
and the oppressed, assuage the pains of the 
sick, the imprisoned, the exiled. May He 
give to all a spark of His divine love, so that 
everywhere on earth His peaceful kingdom 
may triumph. Amen. 





The Conflict Between Communism and 
Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence in the Washington 
Star, commenting on the excellent ad- 
dress by George Meany, president of the 
newly merged AFL and CIO: 

MEANY’S WARNING TO FREE WoORLD—DECLARES 

COMMUNISM MORTAL ‘THREAT—CALLED 

SpPeecu ror Att To Reap 


(By David Lawrence) 


An address was delivered the other day 
that should have been printed in every news- 
paper in every country in the world. 

t was made by George Meany, president of 
the newly merged AFL and CIO, and reflects 
better than any governmental pronounce- 
ment ever issued here what the American 
people really think about communism, about 
neutralism abroad, about package deals in 
the UN, and about misguided liberals, and 
anti-anti-Communists inside the United 
States. 

Mr. Meany, who spoke before the National 
Religion and Labor Foundation in New York, 
pointedly questioned the course pursued by 
Nehru of India and Tito of Yugoslavia. But 
what he said might also be pondered by the 
leaders of both major parties in the British 
Parliament who want to appease Red China 
and by Messrs. Khrushchev and Bulganin of 
the Soviet Union because it comes from the 
head of the largest organization of free 
workers in the world with a membership of 
more than 15 million. 

“Too many people in the free world,” said 
Mr. Meany, “fail to see the real nature of 
communism as the mortal foe of everything 
that we hold dear, of every moral and spir- 
itual value. Too many in the free world 
are still prisoners of the illusion that com- 
munism is, historically speaking, a progres- 
sive system—extreme liberalism tempo- 
rarily making bad mistakes. 

“Actually, communism represents darkest 
reaction. It is an antisocial system in which 
there are imbedded some of the worst fea- 
tures of savagery, slavery, feudalism and 
life-sapping exploitation manifested in the 
industrial revolution of early-day capitalism. 

“Too many in the free world seem to have 
lost their capacity for moral indignation 
against the most brutal inhumanities when 
they are perpetrated by Communists. It is 
painful, but we must face the cruel facts of 
life. 

“We of the democratic camp must develop 
a far more vigorous moral attitude. We 
must rekindle Cee eh So re oot Se 
to 


protest against godless dogmas and 
savage crimes being perpetrated by Moscow. 
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“Such struggles and such protests are not 
negative actions. They are positive. They 
are morally and politically constructive. I 
know of nothing more positive and construc- 
tive than a total struggle against the totali- 
tarlan cancer in the body politic of modern 
society. 

“It is rather disturbing to me that many 
people in our country who call themselves 
liberals are stone silent about the Soviet 
concentration camps. They never find the 
time to utter a word of condemnation 
against the Communist-imperialist destruc- 
tion of the national independence and demo- 
cratic rights of hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple in Europe and Asia. 

“It is shocking to see the studied attempts 
being made by Western diplomacy to tear 
to shreds the charter of the United Nations 
under the guise of the so-called package deal 


’ with Moscow and Peiping. Can it be that 


the free world is so weak in its moral spirit 
that it does not recognize this deal as ap- 
peasement of the worst kind? 

“IT am all for a fight to the finish against 
racialism in our own midst. Racialism is 
damnable and detestable in any form. But 
racialism in reverse—as now propagated in 
India and Burma by Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin—is just as reprehensible. 

“And the Communist imprisonment of 
hundreds of thousands of hostages—so-called 
war prisoners—i0 years after the close of 
the war, in violation of every human right 
and international agreement—is morally 
reprehensible. One would expect the true 
liberal to cry out in protest against human 
beings being carted, tagged, and shuttled 
about for weeks in rail yards of Russia, 
as if they were carloads of coal or bags of 
potatoes. 

“Not until we of the free world can give 
rebirth to a vibrant moral attitude, to a 
burning indignation against such frightful 
bestialties, can the freedom-loving people be 
sufficientiy stirred to gather the moral 
strength for resisting and defeating the 
totally antimoral dogmas and deeds of com- 
munism at home and abroad. Yes, this 
means above all a moral struggle against 
communism, 

“Communism is the very opposite of lib- 
eralism. Communism is the deadliest enemy 
of liberalism. Liberals should be the most 
consistent and energetic fighters against 
communism. Liberals must also be on guard 
against developing a certain type of Mc- 
Carthyism of their own. They must shun 
like a plague the role of being anti-anti- 
Communist. 

“Only by refusing to be thus entrapped, 
can liberals shep every vestige of subcon- 
scious and conscious regard for communism 
as @ movement with which they have some- 
thing in common. 

“Much more regard must be shown by the 
democracies for principles—for the principles 
ef human rights and human freedom. We 
must never sacrifice principles to expediency. 
This means being rigid in support of our 
principles. 

“Moscow is sure it has history’s timetable 
in its pocket. Hitler once thought so, too. 
We have nothing to fear from peaceful com- 
petition.. They need our help. We do not 
need theirs. They have nothing that can 
hurt us. 

“In conclusion, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly to you: The conflict between com- 
munism and freedom is the problem of our 
time. It overshadows all other problems, 
This conflict mirrors our age, its toils, its 
tensions, its troubles and its tasks. On the 
outcome of this conflict depends the future 
of all mankind. I pray that, on the thresh- 
old of the atomic age, we—all of the free 
world—can muster the moral courage and 
total strength to preserve the peace and pro- 
mote the freedom of the men and women of 
every continent, and color and creed.” 





AT 
The Eighth World Health Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to attend the annual 
meeting of the National Citizens Com- 
mittee of the World Health Organization 
at Kansas City, Mo., held November 16, 
1955. 

One of our most distinguished citizens, 
and a member of the United States dele- 
gation to the World Health Assembly, 
Dr. Harold S. Diehl, dean of the medical 
school, University of Minnesota, deliv- 
ered a remarkable address to the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee Conference. 
His report on the Eighth World Health 
Assembly represents a review of the ac- 
complishments of WHO and the im- 
mensity of the health problems that still 
confront the world. Itis a report worthy 
of careful study and thoughtful atten- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THe EIGHTH Wori~D HEALTH ASSEMBLY 

(By Harold S. Diehl, M. D., Minneapolis) 

I would like to express my appreciation 
to the National Citizens Committee for the 
World Health Organization for this oppor- 
tunity to report to you my impressions of 
the Eighth World Health Assembly, which 
was held in Mexico last May. It was my 
privilege to serve as a member of the United 
States delegation to this assembly, as well as 
to the Seventh Werld Health Assembly held 
in Geneva in 1954. 

The large attendance at this luncheon 
meeting is evidence of the interest of public 
heaith workers in the activities of WHO. 
Yet, I am certain that many Americans fail 
to appreciate the full significance of world 
health activities. In this country, which is 
relatively free from preventable diseases, few 
realize the disastrous burden still imposed 
by disease in much of the world, Further- 
more, those of us who presume to be health 
experts—even those of us concerned with 
international health—may be so much occu- 
pied with specific programs and technical 
details that we lose sight of the broad sig- 
nificance of the World Health Organization. 

It is essential today that we learn to live 
with and adjust to the circumstances of a 
rapidly changing world. Part of this learning 
process, part of the adjustment, takes the 
form of a realization of the increasing inter- 
national responsibilities which our country 
must assume. 

Gradually we in the United States and the 
peoples of other nations are learning to co- 
operate to the end that mankind may live a 
better life, one less fraught with the urgent 
unfilled needs, the stresses, the animosities, 
which lead to unrest and conflict. I am 
proud that my fellow Minnesotan, who 
shares this plaform with me, Senator Husrrr 
Humpueey, is prominent among the growing 
number of those who are helping our Nation 
to understand the need for constructive co- 
operative international action. 

But to turn to the subject assigned to me: 
The World Health Assembly is, as I am sure 





‘most of you know, a legislative body of mem- 


ber nations. Delegations are composed of 
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Ministers and Directors of Health; top level 
health administrators; Foreign Office and 
State Department representatives, and inter- 
nationally known public health experts to 
wrestle with program considerations. 

The Assembly considers and approves, dis- 
approves, or modifies policies, programs, and 
budgets presented to it by the Director-Gen- 
eral and the executive board. Its work is 
carried out primarily through two major 
committees of the Assembly as a whole; 
that is, committees in which each member 
nation has a representative. These commit- 
tees are the Committee on Program and 
Budget, and the Committee on Administra- 
tion, Finance, and Legal Affairs. The Assem- 
bly then in plenary or general sessions acts 
upon the reports and recommendations of 
these committees. 

The skill and finesse of some of the chair- 
men of these large unwieldy committees in 
keeping discussions and debates within 
bounds and getting work done is truly amaz- 
ing. An example of this which I found in- 
teresting and amusing occurred last year in 
a debate upon the size of the budget. After 
this debate had gone on for most of the day, 
and we were approaching the end of the 
afternoon, the French delegate who was serv- 
ing as chairman said: “I have requests from 
quite a number of additional individuals to 
speak. They will all be heard. However, 
after all that we have listened to I cannot 
believe that there is anything new or sig- 
nificant that can be added to the discussion. 
Furthermore, the hour is getting late, and I 
am determined that we will have a vote on 
the budget today if we have to continue into 
the night to do so. I would, therefore, urge 
the remaining speakers to be brief.” The 
next speaker followed this request by de- 
livering a long flowery oration on the general 
thesis of the necessity of care and conserva- 
tism in the preparation of budgets, finishing 
with the comment that we must remem- 
ber that “pénnies make dollars, dollars 
make hundreds, hundreds make thousands, 
thousands make millions.” As he sat down, 
the chairman thanked the honorable repre- 
sentative of country X for his eloquent ad- 
dress, and stated that he would paraphrase 
his final comments by reminding speakers 
that “seconds make minutes, minutes make 
hours, and hours make days.” 

Again to return to my subject, the Eighth 
Assembly was the first held in the Western 
Hemisphere, although the organization came 
into existence through the efforts of the In- 
ternational Health Conference, which met in 
New York in July of 1946. The Government 
of Mexico in 1954 had offered its facilities to 
WHO, and the invitation to hold the Eighth 
Assembly in Mexico City in May 1955 was 
accepted by the Seventh Assembly. This was 
@ generous offer by Mexico since it carried 
with the obligation to pay all expenses of 
tlie Assembly in excess of what they would 
have been had the meeting been held in 
Geneva. In addition, the invitation carried 
with it the social obligations of a host coun- 
try—and what superb and gracious hosts the 
Mexicans were, both officially and personally. 
In this connection I must make special men- 
tion of the Women’s Committee which pro- 
vided our wives with a most memorable and 
heartwarming experience. 

The spirit and the significance of the 
Eighth World Health Assembly was splendid- 
ly expressed at the opening session by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico, who 
stated that “20th century man, after the 
dreadful experience of two world wars, is 
striving to create a peaceful world. In our 
time there is no more urgent or basic prob- 
lem than that of maintaining international 

. We all know that peace is not mere- 
ly a political question to be resolved through 
treaties among states, but rather something 
closely linked to the general development of 
all nations. Peace is something quite differ- 
ent from war and truce, Peace means liberty 
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and abundance, justice and respect for man, 
proper living standards, and, fundamental- 
ly, health. It is not sufficient to affirm that 
all peoples and all men have a right to lib- 
erty, justice, and bread; in order to enjoy 
these blessings and to live fully, it is neces- 
sary to have life; in other words, it is neces- 
sary to possess that energy to enjoy which 
only health can give. 

“Yet, how can we hope to achieve a univer- 
sal political equilibrium when more than 
half of humanity is still victim to plagues 
which science has vanquished in the labora- 
tory but not in fact among the peoples? A 
world cannot aspire to be called civilized 
until such time as the aid of science and 
modern techniques are put into service on a 
universal scale for the health of man, That 
man is not an abstract idea. He is flesh and 
bone reality. In devoting your efforts and 
ideas to him you are laying the foundation of 
universal peace, for man’s health is the 
foundation of the social edifice, the work- 
shop of the world rests on his shoulders.” 

The First World Health Assembly, and I 
am certain that at least two of the members 
of this group have vivid memories of the 
event, authorized WHO to give assistance to 
governments in malaria control. An expert 
advisory committee was established and a 
small malaria section was added to the per- 
manent secretariat. Experts were sent on re- 
quest to advise governments on the latest 
control techniques; in some cases also dem- 
onstration teams were sent to carry the 
gospel of control into remote places where 
potentially productive areas of the world lay 
undeveloped because there was no one to till 
the fields, and where 600,000,000 people were 
exposed, and 300,000,000 people each year 
were affected by this disease. 

Seven years later, in Mexico, the director- 
general proposed to the assembly “that the 
eradication of malaria from the world as a 
public-health problem is.a basic objective 
of WHO.” In those few years 230,000,000 of 
the 600,000,000 previous potential victims of 
malaria, have either been freed of the disease 
or are being protected. Experts now believe 
that a concerted all-out effort can accom- 
plish the seemingly impossible task of eradi- 
cation of malaria from large areas of the 
world within 10 to 15 years. 

Eradication is both urgent and possible. 
In several areas of the world the anophelines 
are showing signs of resistance to insecticides 
and this has pointed to the need for a vigor- 
ous approach. The assembly appropriated 
moneys to be spent on technical meetings, 
advisory teams, research grants, and fellow- 
ships. This money, as priming to the pump, 
represents approximately 1 percent of the 
expected total cost to governments of the 
eradication program. 

Environmental sanitation still remains a 
major public-health problem throughout the 
world. Improvement requires trained per- 
sonnel, which are in short supply. WHO is 
trying to overcome this situation by helping 
countries in the training of sanitary engi- 
neers and allied workers. 
being incorporated also into other programs, 
and in recent years WHO has encouraged 
countries to place special emphasis on en- 
vironmental sanitation activities, such as 
providing safe water supplies, vector control, 
and sewage disposal. 

Inadequate nutrition, particularly protein 
malnutrition in the young child immediately 
following the weaning periods, is a serious 
problem in most areas of the world. A vig- 
crous step forward in this area was the sur- 
vey done by the organization in collabora- 
tion with the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization. This has led WHO to initiate a 
study of a means of preventing this condi- 
tion. Laboratories in Africa, Central Amer- 
ica, and India are conducting research on 
the development of an acceptable plant pro- 
tein, which it is hoped will take the place of 
the scarce animal protein unobtainable by 
the large percentage of the world’s children, 
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Maternal and child health programs, spon- 
sored by WHO and UNICEF, the United Na- 
tions International Children's Fund, are 
having great and lasting effects throughout 
the world. These programs cover broadly 
the fields of pediatrics, nursing, and mid- 
wifery. They include the teaching of pedi- 
atrics to medical students in New Zealand 
and Australia, a teacher training project in 
Thailand for the development of school 
health programs, and the development of 
services in several countries for the care of 
premature infants. 

Seventy-seven million individuals have 
been tuberculin tested since the start of the 
WHO/UNICEPF program and 22 million have 
been inoculated with BCG vaccine. Twenty- 
five million people have been examined for 
yaws and of these 6 million have been cured 
with the result that this disease has ceased 
to be a public-health problem in many areas 
of the world. 

In the field of international epidemiology 
and its operative branch of international 
quarantine, the.WHO has brought together 
existing conventions into one set of Inter- 
national Sanitary Regulations to which 60 
member states, 73 overseas territories, and 
1 nonmember state are bound without res- 
ervations. Ten member states and outlying 
territories are bound with reservation, and 
only four member states do not consider 
themselves bound by the regulations. 

In Mexico City the yellow-fever provisions 
of the International Sanitary Regulations 
were discussed at length. The decision was 
taken, in light of newer epidemiological 
knowledge, to narrow the areas against which 
restrictions may be placed to those areas in 
which yellow fever actually exists, instead 
of continuing to include areas in which it 
was once known to exist. This action will 
serve to expedite travel and the flow of com- 
merce while still providing adequate protec- 
tion. 

As you can well appreciate, there was great 
interest at the World Health Assembly last 
May in the use of Salk vaccine as a public- 
health measure—an interest which was in- 
tensified by the fact that Dr. Keefer and 
Surgeon General Scheele were unable to at- 
tend the assembly, being, as I explained, 
paralyzed in Washington by the vaccine 
controversy. Denmark had already used 
400,000 doses for its child population with 
an intradermal vaccine similar to the Salk 
vaccine, but made in the Danish State 
Vaccine Laboratories, and was going ahead 
with its second dose schedule regardless of 
the controversy raging here. Several dele- 
gates stated in committee that WHO should 
make a pronouncement on the value of the 
vaccine. The United States delegate, sitting 
in @ very warm seat, gave a summary of de- 
velopments as they had occurred up to the 
time of the assembly, and quoted from Sec- 
retary Hobby’s report to the President in the 
hope that this would give guidance, and yet 
not be misunderstood. 

Continuing and expanding previous WHO 
activities, the Assembly made a small appro- 
priation for the coordination of research 
and training in poliomyelitis and for setting 
up a system of strain identification labora- 
tories, much like the infiuenza centers and 
the brucellosis center which the WHO sup- 
ports in conjunction with FAO. 

A small item budgetwise, but one which 
may have broad implications for the future, 
was the approval of $42,000 to finance an 
exploration into the health aspects of peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. The Director- 
Genera! had laid the groundwork in this area 
by calling a meeting of experts with the head 
of the division of biology and medicine of 
the Atomic Energy Commission as chairman, 
to seek advice on how WHO might serve as an 
international nonpolitical agency in this 
field. Arising out of the meeting and the 
deliberations of the executive board, it was 
decided that its role properly included the 
immediate training of health personnel in 
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protection; facilitating of the flow of infor- 
mation; and a long-term training program 
in all aspects of this field, including the use 
of isotopes, through such means as the ex- 
change of professors and fellowships. The 
Assembly approved the Director-General’s 
request and thus launched the organization 
on a course, as yet not fully charted, which 
may be as significant as any action ever 
taken by the Assembly. 

The technical sessions of the Seventh 
World Health Assembly were devoted to rural 
health—a subject of such importance in 
most countries of the world that the same 
topic was selected for the technical sessions 
of the Eighth Assembly. Rural sanitation, 
communicable disease control, maternal and 
child health, nutgition, medical care, health 
education, and public health organization 
were all discussed by experts. In addition, a 
special feature of these sessions was a series 
of field trips arranged by the Ministry of 
Health of Mexico to enable delegates to ob- 
serve rural health problems of that country. 
These trips were most interesting in afford- 
ing a first-hand picture of life and living 
conditions of the vast rural population of 
Mexico, and of the very real progress which 
is being made in local cooperative planning 
and action for the improvement of health 
conditions. 

Another aspect of the World Health As- 
sembly business concerned the mundane but 
vitally important matter of finances; both 
budget totals and scales of assessments. At 
each of the two assemblies which I have at- 
tended our United States delegation has 
been embarrassed by the necessity of oppos- 
ing any increase in the WHO budget because 
of the $3 million ceiling which Congress 
placed upon the United States contribution 
to WHO. It did not make for goodwill to- 
ward the United States for the richest coun- 
try in the world to be opposing even moder- 
ate expansion of WHO activities which other 
countries believed desirable and were willing 
to support financially. 

We were also opposed, and I feel rightfully 
80, to one aspect of the scale of assessments. 
In this regard an anomalous situation has 
existed since the withdrawal of the Iron Cur- 
tain countries from active participation in 
the work of the organization. Although they 
have been assessed their share of the budget 
yearly, they have made no contribution. 
This year the United States delegation was 
instructed to press for the removal of these 
noncontributing countries from the 100 per- 
cent scale of assessments. The Assembly 
agreed to this in principle. However, because 
this change, together with certain changes 
requested by other nations and agreed to by 
the Assembly, such as bringing the WHO 
scale in line with the present United Nations 
scale, would prove a financial strain to some 
of the poorer countries, it was decided that 
the changeover should be a progressive one 
over a 4-year period. 

This represents a vastly improved situa- 
tion, but even more significant is the re- 
moval of the congressional limitation on our 
United States contribution to the support 
of WHO. This remarkable change in our 
United States position is due, I am glad to 
state, primarily to two of our Minnesota 
Representatives in Congress, Dr. WALTER JUDD 
in the House of Representatives, and Sen- 
ator Huspert HumpHRey in the Senate. 

These were some of the actions that were 
taken at the Assembly. I was impressed by 
every minute of it. The delegations worked 
hard, They were honest and able; dedicated 
to their work, which cut across many 
political boundaries. 

I came away with two thoughts upper- 
most in my mind. One was the concept in 


-public health of eventual worldwide eradi- 


cation of communicable disease: Yaws has 
disappeared from large areas of the globe 


under sustained attack. Now the nations of - 


the world are taking on the greatest killer of 
all time in that class—malaria; and more, 
agreement had been reached by nations that 


this was the thing to do. A special fund had 
been set up to receive voluntary contribu- 
tions of money, services, and material from 
countries to help each other in the fight. If 
malaria and yaws can be eradicated, we will 
look forward to the conquest of smallpox, 
for which WHO has been working on dried 
vaccines which can be carried into tropical 
areas away from civilization and refrigera- 
tion—and plague—and cholera—and rabies 
and brucellosis, tuberculosis, and polio- 
myelitis. The eradication concept is new in 
international health, but a concept that is 
within the realm of possibility and one that 
will make history. 

The other concept is that health is a sub- 
ject in which all people of the world, irre- 
spective of color, race, and political philos- 
ophy, have a common interest; and that co- 
operation in the field of health is proving to 
be a common ground for the development of 
cooperation and understanding among na- 
tions. This is a field in which the United 
States has the ability as well as the unique 
opportunity to assume world leadership. It 
is important that health workers understand 
and participate in these efforts on the part of 
our Government. Such a participation helps 
protect the health of Americans at home and 
abroad; it furthers the progress of public 
health throughout the world; and probably 
most important, it is a force in our world- 
wide effort to build the conditions of peace. 





The Harris-Fulbright Gas Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two very excel- 
lent editorials from the Denver Post of 
December 12 and December 28, réspec- 
tively, criticizing the so-called Harris- 
Fulbright gas bill. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Denver Post of December 12, 1955] 
*A Gas MAN ATTACKS THE HakzIs BILL 

The price of natural gas to residential con- 
sumers will increase 35 percent over 1953 
average prices if the Harris-Fulbright bill is 
passed by the United States Senate next year. 

That opinion comes not from any enemy 
of free private enterprise but from one of the 
best posted men in the gas business, Arthur 
K. Lee, president of United Cities Utilities 
company, which, through a string of subsid- 
iaries, pipes and distributes gas for many 
cities in Illinois, Wisconsin, Tennessee, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia. 

According to Mr. Lee, the field price of nat- 
ural gas, which averaged 9.2 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet in 1953, and has already risen 
to 17 cents or more in some localities, will go 
to 25 cents within a short time if the Harris- 
Fulbright bill should become law. 

Since the average householder consumer 
paid 77.4 cents per thousand cubic feet for 
gas in 1953, it would be logical to believe an 
increase from 9.2 to 25 cents in the field price 
would add only 15.8 cents to the bill of the 
ultimate user. 

But, Mr. Lee points out, the effect of an in- 
crease to 25 cents in the field price would not 
be as simple as that. A 25-cent price at the 
well would cause most industries that use 
natural gas on an interruptible basis to 
switch to cheaper fuels, oil or coal. 


' 
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Industrial customers paid an average of 
21 cents per thousand cubic feet for inter- 
ruptible gas in 1953. A 25-cent field price 
plus pipeline transportation charges would 
make natural gas too expensive for industrial 
users. Hence pipeline companies would lose 
large sales revenues which would have to be 
made up by additional price increases to 
residential consumers. 

Mr. Lee concludes that passage of the 
Harris-Fulbrfght bill would raise the average 
price of gas to householders from 77.4 cents 
in 1953, to slightly more than $1.04—or 35 
percent. - 

The Harris-Fulbright bill would put pro- 
ducers of natural gas beyond effective con- 
trol by the Federal Power Commission. For 
the last year and a half EPC control has 
been pretty much of a joke even under exist- 
ing law. Gas prices have been rising rapidly 
all over the country. Colorado consumers 
have not been immune. 

Mr. Lee cites the case of 1 producing 
company which is claiming the right to 
make a profit of $297 million on a gas field 
investment of $3 million under 1 FPC de- 
cision. He estimates a 25-cent field price 
for gas would add $9.7 billion to the value 
of the known gas reserves held by 29 large 
oil companies. 

No wonder the oil industry is spending 
$144 million in propaganda for the Harris- 
Fulbright bill and has enlisted its employees 
to flood newspapers and Congressmen with 
letters favorable to the bill. 

Mr. Lee does not want us to abandon the 
principle that gas prices (and profits) 
should be fair and reasonable. But authors 
of the Harris-Fulbright bill admittedly and 
deliberately avoided the use of the word 
“fair’”—or its equivalent, “just.” 

Authority to fix fair or just prices car- 
ries with it an obligation to determine if 
profits are excessive. The Harris-Pulbright 
bill would, without regard for the fairness 
of profits, allow prices to go as high as con- 
sumers would be willing to pay before junk- 
ing their gas stoves and furnaces in favor 
of oil or coal burning equipment. 

Mr. Lee has suggested that prices pre- 
vailing on June 7, 1954, be considered fair 
and reasonable and that they be adopted 
for regulatory purposes subject to any cost 
increases that have occurred since that time. 
But advocates of the Harris-Fulbright bill 
have set their~ sights on extra billions in 
profits and will not go along with Mr. Lee. 

The Harris-Pulbright bill barely passed 
the House in the dying days of the last ses- 
sion. It is now before the Senate. Norm- 
ally a bill so damaging to consumers would 
not have much chance for adoption in an 
election year. 

But, according to the Wall Street Journal, 
gas producers, most of whom are oil com- 
panies, are afraid that if Mr. Eisenhower 
does not run for reelection 1956 may be their 
only chance to get/ the bill approved. So, 
they will push for enactment even at the 
risk of embarrassing many Senators and 
the Republican administration. 

If the bill should pass there can. be but 
little doubt that gas prices and giveaway 
will become major issues when next Novem- 
ber rolls around no matter. who the candi- 
dates may be. 


—_—— 


[From the Denver Post of December 28, 1955] 
Not So Fast 

The Federal Power Commission has received 
a setback in its effort to give sharply higher 
prices to producers of natural gas as an in- 
centive to make them want to go out and 
find new fields. 

In a unanimous decision, the United States 
circuit court of apepals in Washington has 
set aside’a multi-million-dollar rate increase 
the FPC had granted Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co., which serves Detroit, Mich., and 
vicinity. 

Part of the increase was due to the aban~ 
donment by the FPC of the time-honored 
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principle that natural-gas companies should 
be allowed to earn no more than just and 
reasonable profits on their investments in 
production properties. 

On the gas production part of Panhandle’s 
business, the FPC had substituted a “fair 
field price’ method of price fixing for the 
yardstick of just and reasonable returns. 

The “fair field price,” as intrepreted by 
the FPC, is the price at which unregulated 
gas producers are able to sell‘under supply 
and demand conditions. Of course, since 
World War II the demand for gas has far 
outstripped the supply. Hence, the “fair 
field price” is higher than any company 
would be allowed on the basis of just and 
reasonable return on investment. 

While the court did not say “fair fleld 
price’ may not be used as a method of price 
regulation, it said that if “fair field price” 
is used it still is necessary under the law 
to show that any increase is just and rea- 
sonable. 

In other words, the FPC cannot give a 
regulated company a higher price merely 
because other companies not under regula- 
tion happen to be getting that price. The 
test of “reasonableness,” which the FPC and 
the gas industry would like to avoid, must 
still be applied. 

And if the FPC wants to use the “fair 
field price” yardstick, any increase in price 
resulting therefrom must be within the lim- 
its of what the company needs to realize a 
just and reasonable profit. 

The decision, unless it should be upset by 
the Supreme Court or Congress, seems to 
mean that everything the FPC has been 
doing for the last year and a hgif in its 
effort to boost wellhead gas prices for the 
benefit of producers, without regard for the 
protection of consumers, is improper. 

The ruling could result in lower prices 
for Colorado consumers since the rates now 
being collected in this area on a temporary 
basis, pending further hearings, are based 
in part on the “fair field price” theory. 

The need for new incentives to encourage 
gas exploration has never been demonstrated 
satisfactorily. Most gas fields are discovered 
in the process of searching for oil and as long 
as it is profitable to drill for oil there is 
every expectation that all possible gas fields 
will be discovered in time. 

However, the FPC, shortly after the ad- 
vent of the present administration, became 
enamored of the idea that gas exploration 
should be en by a lure of larger 
dividends. Invention of the “fair field price” 
followed. 

Legalization of the “fair field price” meth- 
od of pricing gas is the principal objective 
of the Harris-Fulbright bill which has passed 
the House of Representatives and is now 
pending in the Senate. 

The présent FPC has been so eager to side- 
step the just and reasonable requirements 
of the Natural Gas Act that it has tried to 
apply “fair field price” methods without 
waiting for legal authorization. That in it- 
self is a strange performance for a Federal 


agency. 





The Late John Dingell 
SPEECH 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1956 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, words 
do not come easy for me in paying trib- 
ute to the life and work of the late Joun 
DINGELL. 
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It was my privilege to have known and 
worked with JoHN DINGELL many years 
in Michigan before joining:him as a 
Member of Congress. His friendly ad- 
vice and assistance proved most valuable 
to me when I entered the House as a 
freshman Member a year ago. 

His courage and steadfastness of pur- 
pose were an inspiration to all who knew 
him. His contribution to American life 
will be measured with increasing value 
as the years go by. 

If it can be said of any man that he 
devoted his life to the service of his coun- 
try, it can surely be said of JoHN DINGELL. 
His devotion to duty came from the 
highest precept of public office. The 
courage he displayed in standing for 
what he believed to be just stimulated 
others to positive action. 

And may I take this opportunity to 
welcome his son, Congressman JOHN 
DINGELL, JR., to this Chamber: We who 
know Congressman DINGELL have confi- 
dence he will ably exemplify the spirit of 
his beloved father, and will, in his own 
right, demonstrate a capacity for good 
works. 





The Westinghouse Strike 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, all of us deplore differences 
between mangement and labor. In pro- 
longed strikes, both sides lose. 

The Westinghouse strike is now in its 
12th_week. The Wall Street Journal of 
January 3d contains a very timely edi- 
torial, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LESSON FOR THE LEADERS 


The International Union of Electrical 
Workers strike against 40 Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. plants is now in its 12th week. 
And as is usual in prolonged labor disputes, 
both company and workers are losing mil- 
lions of dollars in profits and wages. 

There is something a little different, 
though, about this strike. Aside from the 
monetary losses to both sides, the union is 
losing support of many of its members who 
are returning to work. 

The reason is the difference between the 
tactics used by the company and by the 
union. Westinghouse knows they are deal- 
ing with people. Their campaign is aimed at 
getting the workers back to work. At the 
Lima, Ohio, plant, for example, they have 
had supervisors and foremen talk to their 
men; more than 1,800 of the plant’s 2,000 
‘Wage earners have been reached at least once. 
Just before Christmas, Westinghouse offered 
to lend $100, free of interest, to all its work- 
ers, those who had returned and those who 
were still on strike. Around 30,000 employees 
borrowed the sum to carry them over Christ- 
mas. Some pay adjustments are being made 


_ to returned workers as well. 


The union, on the other hand, acts as 
though people are just numbers. It has 
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spent some $130,000 so far in an advertising 
campaign knocking Westinghouse products 
and has engaged in violence at some of the 
plants. Neither of these activities sits well 
with some of those on strike, and they re- 
turned to work in protest. “I came back be- 
cause I didn’t like the way the union was 
running down Westinghouse products,” said 
one. “When a union goes out and runs down 
the goods made by the company that gives 
their workers a living, they’re biting the hand 
that feeds them,” said another. “Union 
leaders don’t have to go around beating peo- 
ple or telling people their children will be 
hurt,” said a 23-year-old woman assembler. 

We do not mean to imply that the atti- 
tudes of these outspoken people are in the 
majority. Neither can we predict when the 
strike will be settled, or the settlement 
terms, any more than either the union or 
the company can just now. 

But the attitude is there and it is grow- 
ing. And in it is a lesson, it seems to us, 
for both union and management on how and 
how not to handle a strike. 





Capital’s Glamor Overrated 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an outstanding 
article about Mrs. Wayne Morse which 
appeared in the Eugene Register-Guard 
under the title “Capital’s Glamor Over- 
rated, Mrs. Wayne Morse Reveals.” 
This article is by the women’s editor of 
the Register-Guard, Mrs. Kay Lundeen. 
I know that members of the Senate will 
be pleased to learn that the talented au- 
thor of this article about the wife of my 
distinguished senior colleague, is the 
daughter-in-law of a former Member of 
this body, Senator Ernest Lundeen of 
Minnesota, and is also now the step- 
daughter-in-law of another former 
Member of this body, Senator Rufus C. 
Holman, of Oregon. Mrs. Lundeen’s as- 
sociation with these two distinguished 
past Senators, who served with distinc- 
tion in this Chamber, adds interest to her 
fine tribute to Mrs. Wayne Morse. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CaPrIraL’s GLAMOR OVERRATED, Mrs. WAYNE 
Morse REVEALS 
(By Kay Lundeen) 

Most people have an exaggerated idea of 
the glamor of Washington life, says Mrs. 
Wayne Morse who after nearly a dozen years 
in the Nation's Capital describes her own 
life there as pretty workaday. 

~As she puts it: 

“Housekeeping is Just the same in Wash- 
ington as anywhere else—if you do not do the 
dishes, they will pile up; if you plan a din- 
ner party, that is the day the washing ma- 
chine runs over and the cat gets mauled 
in a cat fight. You worry about making 
ends meet, just as anywhere else, and when 
the Ambassador comes to'dinner you serve 
the best thing you can, then live on ham- 
burger the rest of the week.” 

The wife of Oregon’s senior Senator, here 
Tuesday to visit Democratic Women of Lane 
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County, gave some of her impressions of 
Washington life in an informal talk to them 
at a luncheon at Willamalane Memorial 
Building, and later in an interview. At the 
same time she attempted to put straight 
some of the misconceptions many people 
have, she feels, about the average Senator’s 
wife. : 

As typical, she recalled with amusement 
how shortly after the Morses moved to 
Washington, she began to take her laun- 
dry to a nearby launderette and of how 
amazed the proprietor and his wife were 
when they happened to discover that she 
was a Senator’s wife and doing her own 
laundry. 

REPORTERS PHONE 

“Didn’t they know that a Senator’s shirts 
get dirty, just as anyone else’s?” she smiled. 

Capital society reporters, Mrs. Morse con- 
tinued, have helped to create and encourage 
this aura of glamor about official Washing- 
ton. Before a White House reception, for 
instance, they‘ll call her along with other 
Senate wives to find out about the gowns 
they plan to wear. 

“Then I have to think of some different 
way of describing the same old dress.” 

Mrs. Morse, whose own three daughters 
have spent much of their lives in Wash- 
ington, said she thinks official children 
have a very hard life. 

“They get more publicity than any child 
should have,” she said firmly. “And they 
have to be protected from making mistakes, 
Actually the best way for people to learn is 
by making mistakes, but official children are 
almost certain to be criticized, if they 
blunder——-so we have to rush in and protect 
them from making any mistakes.” 

CONSTANT REMINDING 


She thought for a moment, then added: 

“Also you have constantly to keep re- 
minding them of things they have now, not 
because of anything they’ve done, but be- 
cause of what their father has done.” 

Actually her own daughters seem to be 
doing very nicely in their own right: 

Nancy, now Mrs. Hugh Campbell of Harts- 
ville, S. C., is the mother of the Morse’s first 
grandchild, Melaine, born October 25. Judy 
will be graduated in February from George 
Washington University, where she’s majored 
in drawing and painting. Amy is in her 
sophomore year in nursing at the University 
of North Carolina. 

As for her own activities, Mrs. Morse ex- 
pressed greatest satisfaction in her member- 
ship in the Senate Ladies Group which meets 
weekly as a Red Cross unit to sew, knit, and 
fold bandages. 

“Party lines are down in the group, even 
though our husbands may be locked in 
political battle,” she related. “We are 
ladies, and we take care of the amenities. 
We discuss our children, our grandchildren, 
our gardens, and we exchange recipes. We 
never discuss controversial issues. It just 
isn’t done.” 

COMMON BOND 

The Senate Ladies, regardles of party, have 
a common bond, she pointed out, “because 
we've all been fired in the same crucible— 
statewide campaigning.” With feeling, she 
added: 

; “We all know how fleeting is public opin- 
on.” 

There’s no such thing as an 8-hour day in 
the Morse household. 

“Wayne leaves for the Capitol at 7 in 
the morning,” she went on, “and if he gets 
back by 10 at night, we feel lucky. Often 
he'll arrive about 11 and announce that he’s 
hungry, that he hasn’t had anything to eat 
since lunch,” 

This is the time, she said, when the Sena- 
tor usually tells her about the events of 
the day. . While she never works in her hus- 
band’s office, Mrs. Morse does take on in- 
numerable housewifely jobs that assist him 
in carrying on his job. ‘ , 


“I buy everything for him,” she said. “TI 
have a terrible time getting him into the 
store for a new suit. Usually I go shop- 
ping ahead to pick out a couple of possibili- 
ties for him to try on, then I go in with him 
when he does try them. ‘I even have trouble 
getting him to the dentist and to the doc- 
tor for a checkup. He just doesn’t have the 
time.” 

Though Senator Morse seldom has the 
chance to go shopping for his wife, she re- 
ports that “when he does buy anything— 
jewelry, gloves, perfume—I always like his 
choice.” 

He enjoys complaining about her hats, she 
admitted, but it’s unlikely he’d ever find any 
fault with her dresses, many of which she 
makes for herself. The becoming chalk- 
blue knit dress she was wearing is one she 
recently knitted in less than 3 months. 

Mrs. Morse pint-sized and feminine taught 
sewing and cooking for 7 years, later served 
on the New York City staff of the Delineator 
Home Institute, where part of her job in- 
volved answering readers’ correspondence 
about everything from household equipment 
to personal problems “I was a sort of Dorothy 
Dix,” 

TEACHES SEWING 

Recently Mrs. Morse has been teaching 
adult education classes in clothing construc- 
tion just outside of Washington. The pros- 
pect even loomed for her to give a course in 
home economics at one of the local, univer- 
sities. When she mentioned it to her family, 
the Senator protested: 

“But Momma, you can’t do that. We need 
you.” 

She knew how right he was. 

“Wayne’s job takes everything he has,” 
she explained simply. “I couldn't start a 
job that would take everything of me and 
not leave anything to give to him and what 
his job demands of me.” 





The Responsibilities of the Medical 
Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, every 
Member of this body has heard and read 
a great deal about the medical profes- 
sion. Some of what has been said has 
been good, some of it not so good. 

In the December 22 edition of the 
Delaware State News, Dover, Del., there 
was printed a letter to the editor. This 
letter was written by an 11-year-old per- 
son, but it expresses the sentiment of 


thousands of people in our community, . 


including adults as well as children. I 
am very pleased to concur wholeheart- 
edly in the expressions of the letter. No 
doubt many of our colleagues, as well 
as others, would like to read it, so I am 
asking unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the Appendix of -the 
REcorD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: ° 
DecEMBER 13, 1955. 

Mr. Jack SMYTH, 

Delaware State News, 

Dover, Del. 

Dear Mr. SmytTH: One night I was read- 
ing a magazine called the Upper Room, 
The artice was written by a man from On- 
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tario. It was about a doctor who had served 
his community for 50 years. In the middle 
of town was a monument honoring the 
doctor-for his unselfish work. He neither 
became rich or famous. But he made many 
people happy and helped people if they 
were sick. The article reminded me of Dr. 
Benjamin Burton. Dr. Burton answers calls 
all hours of the night. He would do any- 
thing for a sick child without thought of 
pay, he does a lot of things out of the kind- 
ness of his heart. Dr. Burton reminded me 
of the doctor in the story. I think he is 
one of the finest men I’ve ever known. I 
think he is what a doctor ought to be. 
Sincerely yours, 
A PATIENT OF Dr. Burton, AGE 11. 





The Woman Behind Morse, Strong in 
Chosen Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an outstanding article from the Oregon 
Daily Statesman, of December 3, 1955, 
about the charming and gifted wife of 
the senior Senator from Oregon. This 
tribute to the capabilities and talents of 
Mrs. Mildred Morse was written by Mar- 
guerite W. Wright, of the Statesman 
staff. I should like to add, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that perhaps the understanding 
and friendly tone of the article stems 
from the fact that both Mrs. Morse and 
Mrs. Wright have a great bond in com- 
mon—each of these fine Oregon women 
is the mother of three atractive 
daughters. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WOMAN BEHIND Morse, STRONG IN 

CHOSEN CAREER 
(By Marguerite W. Wright) 

In Time magazine’s cover story on Oregon 
Senators NEUBERGER and Morse earlier this 
year, Mrs. Wayne Morse was described brief- 
ly as a pretty and talented daughter of a 
Wisconsin railroad conductor, a wife who 
has remained in the background throughout 
the Senator’s stormy career. 

Is that all there is to be said about the 
woman who has been for 31 years at the side 
of one of the most controversial men in the 
United States. This reporter met Mildred 
(Midge) Morse at an informal tea here 
Thursday and the impression I received is 
that of a woman who has made a career of 
her husband and family—a career con- 
sciouly chosen from several other possibili- 
ties open to her, 


MANY OPPORTUNITIES 


She could have been a journalist. While 
WaYNeE Morse was working on his doctorate 
at Columbia in New York, Mrs. Morse was a 
staff writer on Delineator magazine, a 
popular woman’s publication, now defunct. 

She could have been a teacher—and was 
for several years a home economics teacher. 
Recently she has taught adult classes in sew- 
ing as a part-time activity, and not long ago 
she was asked to organize and head a home 
economics department at American Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., but turned 


‘ down the offer. 
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She could have become a part of Washing- 
ton’s frenetic social whirl, flitting around at 
cocktail parties and embassy balls. 

Instead she chose to be the full-time wife 
of WaYNE Morse and mother of his three 
daughters—Nancy, Judy, and Amy, all born 
in Eugene. 

It has not been easy to maintain a nor- 
mal, close family life with frequent moves 
betwene Eugene and Washington and the 
family separated about 6 months out of the 
year. Thus Mrs. Morse has had to make ex- 
traordinary efforts to get the children and 
their father together whenever possible. 
Breakfast became the only meal at which 
the whole family was regularly at the table. 
Fortunately, she said, the Senator is not one 
to retreat behind the morning newspaper, 
welcomed the opportunity to talk to the 
girls. 

HORSE LOVERS 

By encouraging the family’s great mutual 
interest in horses and riding, Mrs. Morse has 
assured that father and daughters had some- 
thing in common ever since the toddlers 
learned to ride their Shetland pony. In- 
cidentally, they expect that same pony to 
produce a colt for the Morse’s first grand- 
daughter, born this year. 

A major tie between mother and daughters 
has been Mrs. Morse’s sewing. She’s made 
most of their clothes, for reasons of economy 
and because sewing “satisfies a creative 
urge,” and the girls prefer them to ready- 
mades. 

Another form of relaxation for Mrs. Morse 
is reading. First on her list is the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, then the Oregon news- 
papers, items in which she marks to bring 
to the Senator’s attention. 

Then when the Senator comes home late 
from work—which is frequently—Mrs. Morse 
can discuss the days’ events while preparing 
his meal. He often misses dinner, so she 
has become “an expert short-order cook,” 
she laughingly explains. Since the Morses 
stock their freezer with meat from their own 
farm, Mrs. Morse usually pops a steak or 
chop into her infrared broiler and slices off 
part of a brick of frozen vegetables for the 
Senator’s supper. Quick trick: She sprinkles 
the steak with paprika (for appetizing color) 
before broiling it. 


EUGENE IS HOME 


Although the Morses have a town housé 
in Washington, D. C., and rent part of a 
Maryland farm for the Senator’s livestock, 
they consider their Eugene farm the family’s 
home and look forward to returning there 
whenever congressional work permits. Two 
daughters attended the University of Ore- 
gon, and though the Senator resigned from 
the faculty (he was dean of the law school) 
as soon as he entered politics, the Morses 
still count many friends on the campus and 
in Eugene. 

Mrs. Morse herself is @ friendly person, 
although no extrovert. She is soft-voiced 
and poised in a group, and seems to be gen- 
uinely fond of and relaxed with children. 
She looks young for a grandmother, with 
her soft brown and grey hair and rosy, out- 


door complexion. She is petite and feminine, | 


and has the sweetness of a well-integrated, 
smooth-running, and sympathetic person- 
ality. But behind the softness there is iron 
self-discipline and unswerving dedication. 

Has it been worth it—giving her husband 
and family precedence in all things and try- 
ing not to make demands on him? Mrs. 
Morse smiles as though that were a some- 
what impertinent question and answers that 
she feels the Senator “is making a contribu- 
tion to our time.” The implication is that 
anything she can do to share his task is its 
own reward. 

And then she adds that, after all, “I have 
long thought that Wayne is wonderful. I 
thought so long before anyone else did.” 
If others now think so, much of the credit 
must go to the pretty and talented school- 
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teacher who, with her children now grown, 
may emerge from the background and be 
recognized as a woman of stature in her own 
right. 





Destroy Thrift and Incentive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a pertinent arti- 
cle that appeared in the monthly letter 
of the National City Bank of New York 
for October 1955. It points out quite 
vividly that confiscatory personal in- 
come tax rates work against thrift and 
incentives which spark the American 
economy. The article in question 
follows: 





THE $64,000 QUESTION 


The television program, “The %64,000 
Question,” the most popular on the screen 
today, has attracted audiences estimated as 
large as 55 million. It has also brought to 
the notice of listeners, and most emphati- 
cally to the attention of participants, the 
heavy cut Uncle Sam demands from the 
winnings of successful people. 

Since the program was launched, 4 months 
ago, 4 persons have successfully doubled 
their money up to the $32,000 mark, answer- 
ing questions on such varied topics as the 
Bible, opera, food, and baseball. Reaching 
$32,000, 3 of the .contestants dropped out. 
It took the raw courage of a United States 
Marine, Capt. Richard McCutchen, to at- 
tempt the $64,000 question. Excusing his 
imprudence, he explained: “I belong to a 
very proud organization.” 

The participants have Lad a lot of good, 
free advice. Hundreds of listeners from all 
over the country have written or telegraphed 
warnings that $64,000 is not, as it might 
seem to be, double $32,000 but only about 
half again as much. The rules of the in- 
come tax supersede the laws of arithmetic. 
To a single person ¥ ith a $4,000 income from 
other sources, a winning of $32,000 gets 
assessed an additional Federal tax of $15,400 
leaving $16,600 as the actual prize. An 
extra $32,000 winning would get assessed 
a tax of $23,292, increasing the prize by no 
more than $8,708. Thus he is risking an 
assured $16,600 for a chance to win an addi- 
tional $8,708. 

The tax laws treat people who are married 
or have dependents less harshly. But our 
single person would need a nominal prize 
of $107,600 to have and keep $32,000, and 
a@ nominal prize running to $448,711 to have 
and keep $64,000. 


Prizes before tar required to double prizes 
after taz 


[For single person with regular income of $4,000] 











Share of— 
Prize 

Tax collector | Contestant 
$1,253.26......--- Bei 3! $253. 26 $1, 000 
I ic chiglinnr tence 558, 75 2, 000 
DR chinccwickebnasen- 1, 260. 20 4, 000 
i tiiincnanGnncwene = 3, 675. 47 8, 000 
Ee e 14, 285. 71 16, 000 
ae 75, 600. 00 32,000 
PO A tnintnnennce 384, 711. 11 964, 000 
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The program has provided a vivid illustra- 
tion of the way confiscatory personal in- 
come tax rates stack the cards against risk- 
taking ventures. Tens of millions of listen- 
ers have seen people, because of tax consid- 
erations, decide against taking the chance of 
turning $32,000 into $64,000. They rebel, not 
unnaturally, when’ the internal-revenue col- 
lector claims the major slice of the pie. 
This strikes people instinctively as unjust. 

Although less well advertised, tax rules dic- 
tate answers of “no” every day of the week 
to businessmen, investors, and professional 
men of every description. The injury is not 
only to the opportunities of people but also 
to the tax collections.. Risk-taking enter- 
pricse affords the richest source of Govern- 
ment revenues. 

In the consideration of changes in the per- 
sonal income tax next year, Congress will do 
well to ponder the desirability of finding a 
schedule of rates that encourages people to 
go ahead. For people who feel the urge and 
have the talent to go ahead the real $64,000 
question is what the Congress will determine 
to do. 





Why I Like To Live in Our Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
essay written by Mrs. W. J. Baerg, of 
Fayetteville, Ark. The essay was judged 
best among thousands entered in a na- 
tionwide contest on the subject, Why I 
Like To Live in Our Town. 

The town about which Mrs. Baerg has 
written is Fayetteville, which is also my” 
hometown. She has been successful in 
summing up in a few words the feeling 
which all of the citizens of the commu- 
nity have about Fayetteville. 

I know that all Senators have a similar 
affection for their hometowns, but I hope 
that in the course of the months ahead 
many of them will have an opportunity 
to visit Fayetteville which, I believe, is 
one of the*most beautiful and most hos- 
pitable of cities. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Way I Lixe To Live In Our Town 
(By Eloise Baerg) 

“So lost, so naked, and so lonely in Amer- 
ica. Immense and cruel skies bend over us 
and all of us are driven on forever and we 
have no home.” An accurate observation, I 
think, except for those fortunate ones who 
hold fast to one spot, as do the families in 
our town, Fayetteville, Ark. They have 
scooped out a place for themselves and 
thrown up the mountains to rim it. 

Here the splendid repetition of life moves 
in happy rhythm. Lusty young husbands 
bring home their brides, sure in the knowl- 
edge that soon there will be cribs holding 
babies, who will grow lithe and strong as the 
Ozark Mountains. Our men go out to tend 
great brooder houses of chicks that 
into tender broilers to ride away in long 
trucks, or they teach at the university. Our 
women, quick limbed, move about their 


kitchens, glad they have work to do, un- 
troubled by longings for servants. When our 
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young go out to explore the other side of the 
earth they come back and tell stories of the 
fabulous far places and we marvel at them 
and draw closer, for here in our town we 
have home. 





Address by George Meany, President, 
AFL-CIO, Before the National Religion 
and Labor Foundation, December 13, 
1955 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address: 
AppREss By GEORGE MEANY, PRESIDENT, AFL- 

CIO, Berore THE NATIONAL RELIGION AND 

LaBor FOUNDATION, DECEMBER 13, 1955 


In expressing my appreciation for this 
award today, may I also pay my respects to 
the National Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion for the splendid work which they are 
doing in bringing about mutual understand- 
ing between labor and religion on the basis 
of the dignity of man, as an individual 
creature of God, without regard for race, 
creed, or color. 

Last Saturday, there was celebrated the 
seventh anniversary of the U. N. general as- 
sembly’s adoption of the universal declara- 
tion of human rights. This week the Ameri- 
can people will be—rather should be—cele- 
brating the anniversary of the adoption of 
our country’s Bill of Rights. The ideals of 
the two documents have much in common. 
In fact, the U. N. Charter owes much to our 
country’s Bill of Rights. 

Human rights are the first bridge and 
binding force between the free labor move- 
ment and religion. We, of free labor, re- 
ject and abhor Lenin's doctrine that: “Reli- 
gion is the opium of the people.” We also 
brand as sheer idiocy Lenin’s dogma that 
“religion is a kind of spiritual vodka in 
which the slaves of capital drown their 
human shape and their claims to any decent 
life.” 

Without human rights, human progress— 
progress by the great mass of humanity— 
can at best, move only at a snail’s pace. 
Without human rights—the right to free- 
dom of conscience, the right to freedom of 
thought, expression, association and assem- 
bly, there can be no moral advancement. 
Without human rights, there can be no ele- 
vation but only the degradation and oppres- 
sion of the individual human being. 

This question of human rights is espe- 
cially urgent in the present critical world 
situation. Today, we have a gigantic mili- 
tary machine fanatically dedicated to the 
destruction of all religion, free labor, and 
all human rights throughout the world. All 
totalitarian systems—in varying degrees— 
have it, as their first duty, to extirpate free- 
dom of religion and to exterminate free labor 
organizations, The more total the dictator- 
ship, the less freedom of conscience and the 
less free is labor. That is why Communist 
dictatorship—which is the most total of all 
totalitarianism—is the most ruthless and 
unrelenting foe of free labor and free reli- 


on. 
This worldwide conspiracy is a vast anti- 
moral movement, Its philosophy is anti- 


moral, for with it—the end justifies any and 
all means. It sneers at our most cherished 
moral values as decadence and weakness. 
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Its source of inspiration and ultimate goal 
is crude force, the power of violence, un- 
limited totalitarian terror over the individ- 
ual who is denied all protection of law, 
religion, and free labor organization. 

The present crisis is not only political. It 
is above all a moral crisis. No one can 
separate these features of the crisis of our 
times. If a democratic Russia had played as 
important a role in defeating Hitler, the 
postvictory claims and counterclaims could 
have been settled through the normal chan- 
nels of statesmanship and diplomatic nego- 
tiations. If Russia were not a totalitarian 
dictatorship, a huge imperialist power with 
a world ambition and mission, we would 
not be facing today a worldwide fifth column, 
the international Communist conspiracy. 

That is why the Communist parties are not 
political parties, in the democratic sense 
of the word. They are only national sectors 
of a Russian-directed world body. The mili- 
tary weight and material resources of the 
Soviet state are the base, the heart, and 
head of Communist activities everywhere. 
This brute force is combined with a phony 
religious fanaticism. The Soviet state and 
its foreign branches constitute a Godless 
church state. This Godless church state 
fights on all fronts, in all walks of life, and 
with any and all means. Its central aim is 
the extension of the present Moscow-Peiping 
Empire to include the entire world. In this 
light, the free world faces the following dan- 
gers: (1) The military power of the Moscow- 
Peiping axis; (2) Communist subversion 
within non-Communist countries—especially 
in colonial and underdeveloped areas. This 
subversion moves in various stages: Neutrali- 
zation, paralysis, and full control; (3) dip- 
lomatic-commercial maneuvers. 

We face three tasks in meeting these 
dangers: (1) To develop military forces 
strong enough to deter and defeat direct 
and indirect aggression. (2) Develop social, 
economic, and political superiority of dem- 
ocratic order through international cooper- 
ation, freedom, and social progress for colo- 
nial peoples and underdeveloped countries 
and through the advancement of social jus- 
tice in.eyery free country. (3) Defense of 
freedom and the free state against fifth 
column at home. ‘ 

The three tasks are necessary. They are 
not alternatives. They are organically tied 
up with each other. They must go together 
and be applied simultaneously. 

It is just as wrong to think that Commu- 
nist imperialism can be defeated with arms 
alone as to say that it can be beaten with 
social reforms or social security legislation 
alone. We must defeat Communist imperial- 
ism, Communist ideology and Communist 
subversion, and not merely any one of these 
evils. If we win on 1 or 2 fronts and the 
enemy breaks through on the third, we of 
the free world might lose all. In addition, 
we must also exploit the political differences 
and economic difficulties within the Soviet 
empire. We must do nothing to ease Mos- 
cow’s difficulties with the satellites. We must 
do nothing to help the Kremlin get over the 
difficulties arising from the struggle over suc- 
cession to Stalin. In the diplomatic field, 
we should do nothing to help build up the 
authority of the new regime among the So- 
viet peoples. 

We should avoid being fooled by the more 
flexible and more cautious tactics of a re- 


gime which is still seeking to consolidate’ 


itself and enhance its authority. In fact, the 
more the Khrushchev regime feels itself se- 
cure, the more harsh and frontal its at- 
tacks will become. The present Bulganin- 
Ehrushchev tour of India and Burma is a 
striking example of Soviet insincerity. 
Moscow has sought relaxation not as an 
end, but as a means to strengthen S6viet 
imperialism. This is proven by Russia’s un- 
changed and uncompromising attitude to the 
basic causes of world tension. Moscow wants 
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relaxation to affirm and strengthen its con- 
quests of yesterday as a base for more Com- 
munist conquests tomorrow. Khrushchev 
Kaganovich and Bulganin have openly and 
impudently said so. 

It would be wrong to think that the weak- 
ness of the free world in the face of the 
Communist onslaught has been only mili- 
tary. If it were that simple, there would 
be nothing to worry about. We have grave 
weaknesses in our social and economic ar- 
mor. We have especially serious weaknesses 
in our moral and intellectual armor. 

Too many in the free world fail to see the 
real. nature of communism as the mortal 
foe of everything that we hold dear, of every 
moral and spiritual value. Too many in the 
free world are still prisoners of the illusion 
that communism is, historically speaking, a 
progressive system—extreme liberalism tem- 
porarily making bad mistakes. Actually, 
eommunism represents darkest reaction. It 
is an- antisocial system in which there are 
imbedded some of the worst features of sav- 
agery, slavery, feudalism and life-sapping 
exploitation manifested in the industrial 
revolution of early-day capitalism. 

Too many in the free world seem to have 
lost their capacity for moral indignation 
against the most brutal inhumanities when 
they are perpetrated by Communists. It is 
painful, but we must face the cruel facts of 
life. We of the democratic camp must de- 
velop a far more vigorous moral attitude. 
We must rekindle our capacity to cry out 
against, to protest against, the godless dog- 
mas and savage crimes being perpetrated 
by Moscow. Such struggles and such pro- 
tests are not negative actions. They are 
positive and constructive than a total strug- 
gle against the totalitarian cancer in the 
body-politic of modern society. 

It is rather disturbing to me that many 
people in our country who call themselves 
liberals are stone silent about the Soviet 
concentration camps. They never find the 
time to utter a word of condemnation against 
the Communist imperialist destruction of 
the national independence and democratic 
rights of hundreds of millions of people in 
Europe and Asia. It is shocking to see the 
studied attempts being made by western 
diplomacy to tear to shreds the charter of 
the United Nations under the guise of the 
so-called package deal with Moscow and Pei- 
ping. Can it be that the free world is so 
weak in its moral spirit that it does not 
recognize this deal as appeasement of the 
worst kind? 

I am all for a fight to the finish against 
racialism in our own midst. Racialism is 
damnable and detestable in any form. But 
racialism in reverse, as now propagated in 
India and Burma by Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin is just as reprehensible. 

And the Communist imprisonment of hun- 
dreds of thousands of hostages, so-called war 
prisoners, 10 years after the close of the war, 
in violation of every human right and inter- 
national agreement, is morally reprehensi- 
ble. One would expect the true liberal to 
cry out in protest against human beings be- 
ing carted, tagged and shuttled about for 
weeks in railyards of Russia, as if they were 
carloads of coal or bags of potatoes. Not 
until we of the free world can give rebirth 
to a vibrant moral attitude, to a burning 
indignation against such frightful bestiali- 
ties, can the freedom-loving people be suf- 
ficiently stirred to gather the moral strength 
for resisting and defeating the totally anti- 
moral dogmas and deeds of communism at 
home and abroad. Yes, this means above all 
@ moral struggle against communism. 

Communism is the very opposite of lib- 
eralism, Communism is the deadliest enemy 
of liberalism. Liberals should be the most 
consistent and energetic fighters against 
communism. Liberals must also be on guard 
against developing a certain type of Mc~- 
Carthyism of their own. They must shun 
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like a plague the role of being anti-anti- 
Communist. Only by refusing to be thus 
entrapped, can liberals shed every vestige 
of subconscious and conscious regard for 
communism as a movement with which they 
have something in common, 

Much more regard must be shown by the 
democracies for principles—for the prin- 
ciples of human rights and human freedom, 
We must never sacrifice principles to ex- 
pediency. This means being rigid in support 
of our principles. 

Moscow is sure it has history's timetables 
in its pocket. Hitler once thought so too. 
We have nothing to fear from peaceful com- 
petition. They need our help. We do not 
need theirs. They have nothing that can 
help us. What they have can only hurt us. 
But what we have they want from us in order 
to help and save them from the follies of 
communism and Soviet imperialism. 

We must avoid the suicidal self-deception 
of the popular front and united front. 

No country, no people, no movement can 
stand aloof and be neutral in this struggle. 
Nehru and Tito are not neutral. They are 
aides and allies in fact and in effect, if not 
in diplomatic verbiage. 

In conclusion, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly to you: The conflict between com- 
munism and freedom is the problem of our 
time. It overshadows all other problems. 
This conflict mirrors our age, its toils, its 
tensions, its troubles and its tasks. On the 
outcome of this conflict, depends the future 
of all mankind. I pray that, on the thresh- 
hold of the atomic age, we of the free world 
can muster the moral courage and total 
strength to preserve the peace and promote 
the freedom of the men and women of every 
continent, color, and creed. 


Cardinal Mindszenty Held as Red Indict- 
ment by the Honorable Michael H. 
Prendergast, New York State Demo- 
cratic Chairman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following remarks 
of the Honorable Michael H. Prender- 
gast at the Cardinal Mindszenty rally, 
sponsored by the Hungarian Catholic 
League, in New York City, on Monday, 
December 26, 1955: ~° 
REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE MICHAEL H. 

PRENDERGAST, DEMOCRATIC STATE CHAIRMAN, 

AT THE CARDINAL MINDSZENTY RALLY, SPON- 

SORED BY THE HUNGARIAN CATHOLIC LEAGUE, 

IN THE WHITe HALL or ST. STEPHEN OF 

Huncary CHuRCH, 414 East 82D SrrEert, 

New York Crry, DECEMBER 26 

I am deeply honored to have this oppor- 
tunity to speak today, in communion with 
the millions of freedom-loving peoples all 
over the world, who are with us in spirit— 
as we pay our respects and our tribute to 
Cardinal Mindszenty. 

It is fitting that we meet for this solemn 
occasion in the church which bears the 
revered name of Hungary’s patron saint. 
And it is fitting, also, that we should be 
meeting in the same hall, and speaking from 
the same platform from which the Cardinal 
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himself gave such an inspiring address dur- 
ing his last visit to New York in 1947, at 
which time I had the great privilege of meet- 
ing him. 

On December 27th, 2 days after Christmas 
in 1948, the Iron Curtain came down on the 
life and works of Josef Cardinal Mindszenty. 
But his spirit lives on in the hearts and 
minds of all of us as we join together to 
renew our protests and proclaim our indig- 
nation once more over the tragic and out- 
rageous course of events which befell this 
courageous and valiant prelate under man- 
kind’s most dreaded disease—communism. 

We come here on the seventh anniversary 
of the Cardinal's incarceration with deter- 
mination and deep abiding faith that such 
tyranny will not prevail. The people of 
Hungary, and all the oppressed, captive peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe, will once again know 
the freedom Cardinal Mindszenty fought so 
courageously to defend. 

We who have lived most of our lives in a 
democracy, where the sacred rights of re- 
ligion and all man’s other freedoms are 
paramount in our Government, find it diffi- 
cult to comprehend the tragic drama now 
being enacted behind the Iron Curtain. We 
can only begin to imagine the agony of 
Cardinal Mindszenty, and the other mem- 
bers of the clergy and the faithful who are 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle against 
atheistic communism. 

But realize it we must, if we are to help 
our enslaved brethren throw off the yoke of 
Communist slavery, and preserve the hard- 
won liberties for which freedom-loving peo- 
ples fought and died down through the 
centuries. 

Cardinal Mindszenty stands as a symbol 
of faith—not only for the Church of Hun- 
gary and its more than 7 million Catholics, 
but for moral-thinking people of every re- 
ligion and every walk of life all over the 
world. His steadfast devotion to his beliefs, 
and his valiant fight to preserve his and the 
Hungarian people’s inalienable and God- 
given right to practice those beliefs, have 
etched him a place in history, and won him 
the everlasting devotion of freemen every- 
where. 

By his own supreme sacrifice he has 
awakened the world to the dangers of com- 
munism in all its horror and ruthlessness. 
He has opened our eyes—as never before— 
to the full meaning of Communist oppres- 
sion and its ultimate goals—the debasement 
of religion, faith, and the dignity of man. He 
is living proof of the fate of any nation that 
comes under the Communist heel, but more 
important, he is a glowing symbol*of faith 
in salvation and the ultimate victory of 
freedom over tyranny. 

The Hungarian primate has become, in 
effect, the Communists’ albatross. When the 
Communists condemned Cardinal Minds- 
zenty they created a martyr, and brought 
upon themselves the anger and indignation 
of people both in and outside their satellite 
nations. Their totalitarian mock trial and 
reign of terror and intimidation against the 
cardinal served to do what they most feared— 
it lifted the Iron Curtain—and gave the 
people a close look at Communist persecution 
and subversion. 

Our Holy Father pointed out, in an ad- 
dress before the College of Cardinals in Feb- 
ruary of 1949, right after the cardinal’s sen< 
tencing: “In all this matter one thing alone 
stands out clearly, the principal object of the 
trial was to disrupt the Catholic Church in 
Hungary and precisely for the purpose set 
forth in sacred Scripture: ‘I shall strike the 
shepherd and the sheep of the flock shall be 
dispersed.’ ” 

The Soviet commanders followed the tra- 
ditional party-line methods in attacking the 
Church of Hungary. In a rapid succession 
pe Bote starting in 1946, the Communists 
attacked the clergy, and progressively 
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stripped the church of her schools, her press, 
and her religious institutions. 

But the Communists didn't take into con- 
sideration in their devious schemes—the 
shepherd who wouldn't abandon his flock— 
the great and good Cardinal Mindszenty. 
And they were blind to what the Holy Father 
so well described as “the tenacious faith of 
the Catholics of Hungary, who are doing all 
they can, though faced with serious obstacles 
and difficulties, to defend their old religion 
and keep alive and fresh the glorious tradi- 
tion of their ancestors.” 

The Communists will never be able to 
understand the great strength of spiritual 
weapons which cannot be purged or im- 
prisoned behind an iron curtain. “The 
church,” said one Communist contemptu- 
ously, “is brought to its knees.” Father Rob- 
ert A. Graham writing in a recent article in 
the June 4 issue of America answers that 
contempt so well that I would like to repeat 
some of it now: 

Referring to the church, Father Graham 
says, “* * * it is on her knees that she im- 
plores the divine strength to endure the pass- 
ing cruelty of tyrants. It is for us fellow 
Catholics and fellow believers in the free 
world to join our prayers and penances with 
the supplications and sufferings of the faith- 
ful in the Church of Silence.”’ 


Cardinal Mindszenty is a vital link in that 
church of silence behind the Iron Curtain. 

Communism’s real irony is that it is the 
source of its own destruction, In their very 
designs to dismantle the Hungarian primate, 
and disrupt the faith of the Hungarian peo- 
ple, the Red tyrants succeeded in laying the 
groundwork for their own inevitable de- 
struction. 

The Mindszenty persecution aroused pub- 
lic opinion throughout the entire democratic 
world. All over Italy protest gatherings 
were held. In Milan 5,000 Catholics bitterly 
fought the Communists who tried to break 
up their demonstration. In Paris 30,000 
people of all faiths and all political beliefs 
conducted a mass protest meeting, and the 
French Government officially expressed its 
deep emotion. London’s Albert Hall was 
filled to capacity by over 6,000 Britons, while 
25,000 more waited outside in the rain, as 
speaker after speaker renounced the Minds- 
zenty trial. In Rio de Janeiro 250,000 peo- 
ple gathered in the streets in demonstration, 
President Harry S. Truman called the trial 
“infamous,” and said it had been conducted 
by a kangaroo court. The United States 
House of Representatives unanimously 
asked for U. N. action against Hungary. 

In their panic over the harmful repercus- 
sions of the travesty of justice, Communist 
turned against Communist to eliminate all 
who could be blamed. Those liquidated in- 
cluded the three Ministers of Interior—all 
key witnesses against the cardinal—the 
secret-police agents who participated in his 
arrest—the Minister of Justice at the time 
of the trial—and all the interrogators of 
Mindszenty at the time of his arrest. 

Perhaps the greatest indication of Com- 
munist fear over the boomerang of the 
Mindszenty case was the announcement this 
July from Budapest of the so-called inter- 
ruption of the cardinal’s life sentence. The 
Hungarian Government’s announcement did 
not refer to the cardinal as cardinal, much 
less as archbishop. It did not even divulge 
the place where he was to live under what 
amounted to house arrest. As the Vatican 
paper said at the time: “* * * the inno- 
cence of the primate of Hungary has not 
been established, his freedom has not been 
restored, and the rights of the church have 
not been recognized.” ‘The free world could 
only view the empty Red gestuye as a hoax, 
designed to mislead the critics of Red rule 
in Hungary and to offset ad: world opin- 
ion at the time of the Geneva summit con- 
ference, : 
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No one was deluded by the transparent 
Communist scheme. No one will ever for- 
get the brutality endured by Cardinal Minds- 
zenty and his church at the hands of the 
Communists. For 39 terrible days between 
the time of his arrest and trial, the Hun- 
garian primate was subjected to that special 
brand of brainwashing and tcrture Com- 
munists employ to force a confession. A s0o- 
called people's court, from which the people 
were barred, went through the motions of 
a mock trial and condemned the cardinal to 
life imprisonment. 

The arrest of the cardinal during the 
Christmas festival revealed most clearly the 
fundamental materialist creed of commu- 
nism in which neither Christian festival nor 
Christian faith has a place. 

From the beginning of his incarceration, 
throughout the 7 long years he has been a 
prisoner of communism, Cardinal Minds- 
zenty has never wavered in his defiance of 
the Red demagogs. 

Beginning in 1958, the Hungarian Red 
leaders offered to release the cardinal if 
he would promise to leave Hungary. They 
later modified their terms and offered to 
free him on several repugnant conditions: 
that he renounce the Vatican; abdicate as 
primate and go into village exile as an ordi- 
nary priest; not issue any uncensored state- 
ments concerning his imprisonment; and 
personally express desire for clemency. 

“I have my own conditions,” the cardinal 
told them, “not those you put before me.” 

This was in keeping with the Mindszenty 
tradition. 

Throughout his lifetime the cardinal had 
long been recognized as an unyielding foe 
of tyranny—first against the rise of nazism 
and later in the fight against communism. 
He could have escaped long before his trial 
in 1948, if he had wanted to surrender his 
principles. Time and time again, when it 
was suggested he leave Hungary, he refused 
because he wanted to stay home with his 
people. “We are in a period of storms and 
disturbances,” he once said, “but the Hun- 
garian church has outlasted the storms of 
centuries. She is under the protective wing 
of God.” 

Early in his childhood Cardinal Minds- 
zenty had learned stories from his mother 
of the holy King Stephen whose crown re- 
mains one of Hungary’s most sacred treas- 
ures. Just as that holy crown—still safe 
from Communist hands—remains a symbol 
of Catholic unity in Hungary so, too, does 
the servant of God—Cardinal Mindszenty. 

He lived by what he believed, and for that 
he was persecuted. His only crime was his 
refusal to deny his God and his principles. 
Those who threaten any religion threaten 
all religions. The lesson we must learn 
from the Mindszenty case is that no one can 
be really free so long as any people any- 
where in the world are forced to live in 
slavery. ‘ 

The Communist war on religion, with all 
of its traditional contempt for justice and 
freedom, is attempting to bring about a so- 
ciety of class justice which is not justice 
at all. It strikes at the very heart of all 
our fundamental human rights, and threat- 
ens the whole concept of democracy. 

The free world can never find e or 
security until the Soviet Union liberates 
its captive satellite nations and allows truly 
free elections. Self-determination in Ger- 
many and Eastern Europe is an essential 
condition of peace. Since peace cannot ex- 
ist without freedom, none of us will be 
secure until the people of Hungary and all 
the other captive peoples of Europe regain 
their independence. 

As the Governor of our State, Averell 
Harriman, said recently at a memorial din- 
ner commemorating the 10th anniversary 
of the last free election in Hungary: 

“It is more important than ever that we 
demand, and that we continue to demand, 
that the Soviet Union adhere to the prin- 
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ciple of true self-determination for the peo- 
ples of Central and Eastern Europe. It is 
also more important that ever that we 
strengthen, not weaken, our mutual de- 
fense, and that we accelerate, not relax, 
our efforts to help build up the economic 
strength and unity of purpose for the whole 
free world.” 

Hungary has a proud tradition of freedom 
and long history of glorious battles for its 
national independence. Until Hungary it- 
self was invaded by Hitler in 1944, she will- 
ingly and anxiously gave asylum to hundreds 
of thousands fleeing from Nazi persecution. 

The Hungarian people continue now to 
earry on their valiant fight against the 
Communist onslaught. Remember the local 
and national elections 10 years ago when 
the brave people of your country represented 
by the Small Holders Party— the peasant 
party—set an example for all the democ- 
racies of the world—by defying Soviet oc- 
cupying authorities and electing the anti- 
Communists to power. The flame of free- 
dom burned brightly in Kossuth Square— 
and peopvle everywhere took pride in the 
courage of the Hungarian people. 

The Soviet authorities have been trying 
to extinguish that flame ever since, but they 
never will. They may be able to dictate 
elections by sheer force, and they certainly 
know all the techniques of subversion and 
militaristic domination, but they will never 
be able to kill the spirit of the Hungarian 
people. 

I feel deeply privileged, indeed, to have 
had some small connection with these val- 
iant people behind the Iron Curtain as 
part of my activities for the Catholic War 
Relief Services of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

For some 9 years I lived the problem 
of displaced persons and Communist tyranny, 
and saw at first hand the courageous spirit 
of the Hungarian people. I can tell you it 
was an experience I shall never forget. 
War Relief Services was charged with bring- 
ing into this country for resettlement al- 
most 50 percent of the total immigrants 
brought in under the special immigration 
bill between 1948 and 1949. Our agency 
was able to contribute substantial sums of 
money for the aid of the Hungarian clergy. 
In addition, we distributed hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of food, clothing, and 
medicine to the people of Hungary, under 
another great servant of the church, who 
now carries on similar work in Austria— 
the Reverend Fabian Flynn. 

I was privileged to have been able to 
serve as the director of this particular proj- 
ect until, as you know, we were eventually 
driven from Hungary by the Communists, 
and forced to terminate our programs there. 

The Catholic War Relief Services continues, 
nevertheless, to provide aid for the Hun- 
garian people who have managed to escape 
from behind the Iron Curtain, and are living 
in various communities throughout Europe. 

One of my fondest treasures is a medal pre- 
sented to me jointly by the hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church in Hungary and by the 
members of the anti-Communist Hungarian 
Government for my small part in this work. 
What little we were able to accomplish will 
always remain one of my greatest sources of 
satisfaction. 

I want to say publicly now, that I intend 
to use every political influence at my com- 
mand to insure the expansion and improve- 
ment of war-relief programs. I am deeply 
concerned with the present injustices and 
discriminatory provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act passed in 1952. The 
national origins quota system which unfairly 
favors some nations at the expense of others 
should be changed. Under the quota system 
now in force some 77 percent of the annual 
total of 154,657 immigrants permitted under 
the McCarran-Walter Act, is allotted to 5 
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nations, while 80 other countries must share 
in the remaining 23 percent. . 

Also, we must immediately concern our- 
selves with the problem of revising the Refu- 
gee Relief Act of 1953 in order to make it a 
functioning, meaningful program. There is 
nothing more heart-rendering than the sight 
of a refugee camp. We cannot encourage 
people to take flight from behind the Iron 
Curtain, and then turn around and close 
our door in their faces once they have es- 
caped. 

In 1953 Congress passed the Refugee Relief 
Act, providing for the admission of 214,000 
refugees over a 3-year period, as a supple- 
ment to the McCarran-Walter Act of 1952. 
To date enforcement has bogged down, and 
the stringent eligibility and security provi- 
sions of the Relief Act have seriously cur- 
tailed admissions. 

We must rescue these programs and make 
them the best we possibly can. 

And by so doing, I firmly believe we will be 
doing our own Nation a great service. Our 
country has grown and thrived by welcoming 
freedom-loving peoples to its shores, and we 
shall continue to grow and thrive so long 
as we carry on this great democratic tradition. 

The people of Hungary look back upon a 
thousand years of culture and independence. 
They have made great contributions to the 
vitality and diversity of American life—and 
we are indeed in their debt. 

The beautiful Church of St. Emeric, on 
New York City’s lower East Side, was founded 
on January 1, 1949, by his eminence, Cardinal 
Spellman, in honor of Cardinal Mindszenty 
and the plight of Hungarian Catholics. It 
was a tribute. from Cardinal Spellman, who 
has taken deeply to heart the sorrow of Hun- 
gary and its imprisoned primate. His emi- 
nence named as the first pastor of this new 
parish in the great diocese of New York— 
one of the most humble and respected men 
of God—the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vincent J. Bros- 
nan. 

A statute of Louis Kossuth—that heroic 
fighter for Hungarian liberty—stands on 
Riverside Drive right here in New York City— 
to remind us of Hungary’s continuing battle 
for independence. 

Hungary has given the world such great 
musicians as Franz Liszt, Bela Bartok, and 
Franz Lehar. 

She has given us great poets and famous 
authors like Franz Molnar—whose writings 
have enriched us all. 

The Hungarian nation has contributed to 
science such world famed atomic physicists 
as John Newman, Eugene Wigner, and 
Eduard Teller. 

The list is long and rich with talent and 
greatness. And it is headed by the humble- 
servant of God we meet to honor today. 

It is fitting that I close my remarks on the 
occasion of this solemn commemoration with 
the same prayer with which the beloved Car- 
dinal Mindszenty ended his final plea for 
justice on the date of his sentencing in 1949: 

“God give us peace in these days, not 
merely in the future, but in these days * * * 
I ask this peace for my church, the love of 
which is constantly with me, for the Hun- 
garian state to which I have shown my 
obedience, and for my own soul.” 

The case of Cardinal Mindszenty is not 
closed. He stands as a living indictment of 
Communist regime everywhere. 

The road to freedom in Hungary, as else- 
where behind the Iron Curtain, for Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jew, is yet along one. Our 
continuing indignation, our steadfast deter- 
mination to right the Communist wrongs, 
and our loyal devotion to the principles of 
God-fearing men may someday soon, with 
the help of God, restore the worldwide peace 
and sanctity for which Cardinal Mindszenty 
made his greatest sacrifice. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 
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Reds Steal United States Tactics in Cold 
War, Prelate Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following ar- 
ticle from the Washington Evening Star, 
dated Monday, January 2, made by the 
Most Reverend Patrick A. O’Boyle, Arch- 
bishop of Washington: 

Reps STEAL UNITED SraTes Tactics IN COLD 
War, PRELATE Says 


An “agonizing reappraisal” of American 
policy and tactics in the cold war against 
communism fs necessary, the Most Reverend 
Patrick A, O’Boyle said yesterday. 

“They (Communists) utter their lies 
bluntly and fearlessly while we leave the 
truth muted and gaged,” he declared in a 
sermon in St. Matthew's Cathedral. 

Because we have “conceived the struggle 
too narrowly,” we “talk in terms of material 
wealth and military power while our oppo- 
nents monopolize slogans of justice, peace, 
and equality,” the spiritual leader of Wash- 
ington area Catholics said. 

“And therein lies the secret of our frus- 
tration today,” he continued. “We are out- 
maneuvered and outgunned in the very area 
where our strength should be the greatest. 
By default, we have permitted the enemy 
to use our choicest weapons.” 

APPEAL TO IDEALISTS 


Archbishop O’Boyle warned of the con- 
tinuing appeal of communism to the 
idealists. 

“We must remember that the appeal of 
communism is not only to the disgruntled, 
the bitter, and the neurotic members of a 
community,”’ he said. “It has been able to 
convince some men of sensitive natures and 
of high ideals.” 

He recalled the shock with which the free 
world learned of the defections of learned 
men in Canada, Great Britain, Australia, and 
the United States when Red spy rings were 
uncovered. 

“These men were scientists, university pro- 
fessors, and others of real standing in their 
communities,” the prelate said. 

b INTELLECTUALS UNDERESTIMATED 

“The process of winning over misguided 
idealists still continues. And it is far more 
dangerous to the security of the world than 
most of us realize. Our country is inclined 
to underestimate the power of the intel- 
lectual. 

“We call such persons eggheads, or ivory- 
tower professors. But in the brains of such 
scientists was born the fearful weapons of 
modern war—the ultimate weapons of fisson 
and fusion.” 

The archbishop warned that this country 
is engaging in a “form of pretense” by build- 
ing powerful military machines, spending 
millions for propaganda, and, “at the same 
time, we are strangely quiet about the pur- 
pose of all these activities * * * as if it 
were not proper to mention the subject of 
communism in polite company.” 

PUSSYFOOTING DECRIED 

“Pussyfooting on such issues plays directly 
into the hands of the enemy,” he declared. 

Moral rearmament by the free world is 
necessary, Archbishop O’Boyle said. 

“If we ask the uncommitted peoples of 
the world to choose between our way of life 
and life under communism, we must be sure 
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that we can stand the comparison. It is 
easy to say that the Communists are out- 
and- materialists, and that we honor God and 
respect our fellowman. But are we prepared 
to prove our point? 

“Unfortunately, the answer is that many 
people think that there is little choice be- 
tween the two systems.” 

The sermon was delivered during the na- 
tionwide observance of a Day of Reparation 
by American Catholics. Special prayers were 
offered in all Catholic churches for Chris- 
tians, Jews, Hindus, Moslems, and other per- 
sons behind the Iron Curtain who are being 
persecuted for their religious beliefs. 





Views of Senator Wiley on State of the 
Union Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as I lis- 
tened today to the state of the Union 
message of the President of the United 
States, I felt for Dwight D. Eisenhower 
a deeper sense of gratitude for the im- 
measurable service he has given our 
country, and a renewal of my profound 
respect for him as our national and 
world leader. 

I am confident that with him at the 
helm of our Nation, progress toward our 
domestic and foreign goals will continue 
evenly and effectively. 

The message is a reflection of the dy- 
namic spirit of President Eisenhower. 
As I have supported him in the past, so 
do now again pledge my whole- 
hearted and continued support to the 
President, and to the praiseworthy and 
constructive measures highlighted in the 
State of the Union address. 

Facing the United States Congress, 
there are additional measures that will 
affect millions of Americans. I refer to 
such important issues as the battle 
against dedcontrolling of natural gas, the 
battle for completion of the St. Lawrence 
seaway, and others. 

In a New Year’s speech over Wisconsin 
radio stations, I had previously dealt 
with these significant matters. I feel 
that it would be useful, at this time, to 
bring these remarks to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

I am pleased to point out that there is 
broad general agreement between the 
points I had presented in my talk and 
those set forth by the President today. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
my New Year’s speech printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senatork WILEY ANNOUNCES 20-POINT PrRO- 
GRAM FOR 2D SESSION, 84TH CONGRESS— 
EMPHASIZES NEED FOR MAINTAINING UNIPED 
STATES PROSPERITY AT PEAK LEVEL, THROUGH 
AN EXPANDING PEACEFUL ECONOMY 

(Radio address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin, broadcast over Wisconsin radio 
stations orf New Year’s Day, 1956) 

I am glad once more to speak to you 
through the courtesy of this station. 
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I would like to share with you some obser- 
vations regarding Wisconsin’s and America’s 
bright future. 

It is particularly appropriate to take stock 
of our national situation, as we head to what 
we believe will be a wonderful, peaceful, and 
prosperous 1956—with all its priceless abun- 
dance. 

I am not simply referring to the great 
material resources which are ours—our 
wealth, our comforts, and conveniences. 
Rather, I refer principally to our spiritual 
blessings—the blessings from the source of 
all good, blessings which we enjoy as children 
of the all-knowing, all-seeing, all-present 
Creator. Yes; I refer to the heritage which 
the Wayshower said is ours—yours and 
mine—the Wayshower who came in order 
that we might “have life and have it more 
abundantly.” , 

Let’s look now at the overall picture in 
Wisconsin and in all America for 1956. 

We will look, for example, at the prospects 
for peace. Then, we will turn to such varied 
subjects as roads, social security, taxes, hous- 
ing, labor, agriculture, population, and the 
presidential elections of 1956. 

FOUR GOALS: OUR GREATEST GOAL, PEACE 


Question. First off, Senator, what would 
you say should be our principal aims for the 
New Year? 

Answer. I believe that our aims as a people 
should be these: 

First, to keep our country at peace. 

Peace—no big wars, no little wars. 
for Peace and not for war. 

* But peace, how? How can we maintain 
and keep it? 

Peace, through vigilance, against an atomic 
Pearl Harbor. That means vigilance against 
communism’s plans to enslave the world. 

Peace through strength, through a power- 
ful modern defense, an Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, second to none, a guided missile and 
nuclear program superior to Russia’s pro- 
gram. Such strength can serve as @ con- 
tinued deterrent to war. 

How else, can we maintain peace? 

Through understanding, understanding of 
historic differences, understanding the argu- 
ments among the nations and seeking to ease 
and erase them, seeking to remove frictions 
between ourselves and the peoples of Europe 
and Asia and Latin America. 

And, lastly, we seek peace, through de- 
termivation, through courage and God- 
given ingenuity, so as to banish bloodshed 
forever, if at all possible. 

Preserving our freedom from attack 


Question. That is our first objective, Sen- 
ator. Now how about the second? 

Answer. Secondly, our aim must be of 
course to preserve our heritage of freedom. 

Nothing must.imperil our traditional 
liberties, our freedoms of speech, press, as- 
sembly, worship, our freedom to own prop- 
erty, freedom to choose jobs, freedom to take 
our chances under the profit system. Noth- 
ing, neither big government nor big anything 
else must regiment us Americans. 

Our civil, economic and political rights, 
the rights of majority and minority, must be 
preserved, from all harm, from any quarter. 


Maintaining and expanding our prosperity 


Question. What should be our third ob- 
jective? 

Answer. Our third great objective must, 
of course, be to maintain our country’s pros- 
perity. 

I need not tell you in detail, that fortu- 
nately, we are today enjoying the greatest 
national income which we have ever known, 
almost $330 billion per year. Sixty-five mil- 
lion Americans are fortunately employed. 
One-third of our workers are women. Our 
Nation’s salaries, dividends and bonuses are 
at peak levels. We want to continue to en- 
joy this great prosperity and to expand it. 
We want to continue to have a sound, stable 
dollar, not a cheap, inflated, worthless dollar. 
We want a healthy, growing economy. 


Atoms 
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As a matter of fact, we must do so, in 
order to pay off our heavy national debt, as 
well as our personal and corporate debt. 
More than 23 million families owe payments 
on installment plans. That means that they 
must have continued, high income to pay 
off their obligations. Prosperity, therefore, is 
not a luxury, it is a necessity for all of us. 

We cannot afford a recession. And we will 
not have a recession. 

Fraternal bonds between all Americans 


Question. And our fourth need, Senator 
WILEY? 

Answer. Our fourth vital goal, while en- 
joying these three other goals, while keeping 
the peace, while maintaining freedom, while 
expanding our prosperity, is to increase the 
actual happiness of all of our people, the 
peace of mind, the feeling of friendship and 
well-being. 

That means more than simply increasing 
our national wealth. It means continuing 
warm, fraternal bonds of cooperation and 
mutual respect in our land. It means avoid- 
ing class warfare, keeping. labor and man- 
agement together, as a working team. It 
means cutting down on frictions between 
North and South and other regions of our 
country, as well as between racial, religious, 
and minority groups. This, too, is a worthy 
goal, especially in the time of the birthday 
of the Nazarene. 


A. F. of L.-CIO merger welcome 


Question. Well, speaking of cooperation, 
How does the new A. F. of L.-CIO merger af- 
fect that situation, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. Well, the big merger of the 
formerly rival organizations is now an ac- 
complished fact. 

It brings together 15 million organized 
workers, out of the total of 17 million such 
workers and out of our 65 million labor force. 

The merger of A. F. of L.-CIO can be a 
great force for good. It can open a new era 
of responsible, efficient, unionism. That 
means sensible, orderly, collective bargain- 
ing. The merger can strike important blows 
at any racketeering influences. It can help 
end the senseless and often bitter jurisdic- 
tional squabbles which have cost labor and 
have cost the public dearly. 

And so, we are looking forward to good 
things from the merged organizations. We 
are hoping, of course, that minority rights— 
political rights, economic rights, will be fully 
respected by it. Each laboring man must re- 
main absolutely free in his political choices. 
No one must attempt to dictate to him what 
he does inside the ballot booth. 


Badger State’s bright outlook 


Question. Well, Senator, those are four 
splendid objectives for 1956. 

Now, how does the outlook for Wisconsin 
look ‘to you? 

Answer. I would say that the outlook is 
excellent. 

Our own State has of course shared in 
America’s great prosperity. In many re- 
spects, we are actually doing far better than 
@ great many other States. 

Of course, the farm segment of Wisconsin’s 
population has been having its difficulties, 
serious difficulties. I want to refer to that 
situation a little bit more later on. 

But, in most other phases of our State’s 
economy—in industry, especially manufac- 
turing, in distribution, in consumption— 
Wisconsin has enjoyed and will continue to 
enjoy peak records, 

Our State’s population, which is now at 
the 3% million mark, is headed for further 
increases. By 1965, there will be 4,100,000 
people in Wisconsin. . 

In America as a whole, we are going 
have 190 million citizens. That means 28 
million more than we have now. That in 
turn means a vastly expanded market—in- 
creased demand for goods, throughout the 
48 States and, in particular, in our own 
State. 


Question. Senator, that leads us into what 
you propose to do for the State of Wisconsin 
and for our country as a whole during the 
next legislative year, opening in January. 

What legislation, for example, will you be 
offering? 

Completing seaway, social security, and roads 


Answer. Well, it will be my purpose in this 
2d session to try to secure the enactment 
of the numerous important bills which I in- 
troduced in the ist session of the 84th Con- 
gress, in 1955. I will, moreover, be carrying 
forward overall policies for which I have been 
striving since I first came to the Senate in 
1939—policies aimed at the goals of peace, 
freedom, prosperity, and cooperation. 

Now, let me spell out exactly how I hope 
to achieve all this. 

First of all, of course, if must mean pass- 
ing the Wiley bill to complete the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. This bill will 
authorize deepening the connecting chan- 
nels west of Lake Erie. This is by far the 
single most important bill affecting the State 
of Wisconsin in this Congress. 

Secondly, I will once more resume the fight 
to improve the Nation’s social security sys- 
tem. That means liberalizing pension ben- 
efits, particularly for elderly women, I want 
them to become eligible to receive their mod- 
est old-age pensions at the age of 60, instead 
of waiting and waiting until the age of 65. 

Thirdly, another item on my legislative 
program is to make sure that this time Con- 
gress definitely enacts legislation for Federal 
improvements of our highway system. As we 
all know, the Nation’s roads are choked with 
traffic. This universal traffic jam is costing 
us fortunes in terms of increased costs of dis- 
tribution, in terms of highway accidents, and 
many other direct and indirect costs. 


Opposing natural-gas rate increase 


Question. I know, Senator, that one of the 
major items on your program is to \ppose one 
particular bill, which you feel could be very 
damaging to the interest of Wisconsin—the 
natural gas rate bill. 

Answer, That is exactly right. 

One of the early bills which will probably 
be coming up is the so-called Harris bill. 
This dangerous bill could result in a third 
of a billion doijlar increase in the already 
high gas rates which Wisconsin and 30 mil- 
lion other consumers pay for the fuel which 
is used in homes, offices, and factories. 

This gas rate increase bill would very un- 
fairly cancel out a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. The Court had rightly 
held that gas rates should be—I repeat— 
should be subject to Federal control. Nat- 
urally I oppose very strongly the bill which 
would decontrol rates, and thus leave the 
consumer helpless and defenseless. 

Fifth plan: Specific planks in farm program 

Question. Senator, earlier you referred to 
tthe problem of Wisconsin agriculture. Would 
you tell us about some of the planks in 
your farm program? 

Answer. I am glad to. I will just list 
them briefly, because time unfortunately 1s 
limited. The following are planks to halt 
the dangerous downward spiral in United 
States agriculture. 

First, I propose that dairying be treated as 
a basic commodity, alongside the six s0- 
ealled other “basic commodities,” like wheat, 
corn, tobacco, and cotton. 

Second, I propose that the dairyman have 
a minimum floor on his prices, just as the 
laboring man gets a minimum wage. That 
means the dairyman must get his cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit. 

Third, dairy research should be strength- 
ened, through a bill such as the Wiley bill 
for establishing a dairy research laboratory 
at Madison. That means finding new uses 
for milk and milk by-products. 

Fourth, we have to step up our program of 
constructive use of the Nation’s dairy sur- 
pluses. That means using dairy products for 


the needy folks in America. Moreover, to 
the extent that the supply is available, we 
should use the surplus to help relieve need 
among the hungry and starving people 
abroad. 

Fifth, we’ve got to step up the consump- 
tion of dairy products right here at home. 
That means increased education of the 
American people on the value of eating 
wholesome, nutritious milk, cheese, ice 
cream, butter, and nonfat milk solids. It 
means making more dairy vending machines 
available. It means improved advertising, 


- public relations and food recipe programs, to 


spread the dairy habit. 

Sixth, we have got to increase the amount 
of milk which is used under the Nation’s 
school-lunch program so as to feed our child- 
ren’s growing bodies with more milk. 

Seventh, we must strengthen the battle 
against livestock and other diseases, which 
already cost the American dairy farmer so 
much, 

Eighth, we must make sure that acreage is 
not diverted from other agricultural pro- 
duction into dairying. Why? Because that 
would enly complicate our existing dairy 
problems, and make for a still more serious 
surplus. 

Ninth, improve soil conservation through 
some such proposal as the soil bank. 

Tenth, strengthen dairy production and 
marketing cooperatives. 

These, then, are 10 points in my agricul- 
tural program. But please remember, folks, 
they are designed not simply to help the 
farmers, but to help our city people as well. 
That means making sure that the farmers 
can buy what the city people want to sell. 
It means, moreover, healthy bodies for 165 
million Americans, consuming dairy prod- 
ucts. 

THREE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE PHASES 


Question. Senator Winey, thus far, in our 
program, you’ve discussed 5 points in your 
plan for the 2d session of the 84th Congress, 
including 10 specific planks in your farm 
program. 

In the time remaining to us, would you 
run down the list of the many other points 
which you are proposing on behalf of the 
people of Wisconsin and of our Nation? 

Answer. Yes, indeed. 

My sixth point is to strengthen the Na- 
tion’s antitrust laws. Right now, those 
laws, which are designed to protect small 
enterprise—meaning 4 million small busi- 
nesses—against monopoly, these laws are 
confusing and vague. 

I personally have the privilege of serving 
on the Antitrust Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. And I am hoping 
that we will be able to come up with many 
specific recommendations to improve these 
antitrust laws. (Right now, I might point 
out, we are looking at America’s automobile 
industry which is, of course, a mainstay of 
our economy.) 

Next, one of the most important things we 
in Congress can do, relates to another sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee on which I serve. That is the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee. Thus, I want 
us to come up with action on the Wiley bill, 
or similar legislation, to help curb the wide- 
spread crime which is committed by the Na- 
tion’s youngsters. We must help prevent the 
crime, before it occurs in the first place, 
and/or help to rehabilitate the youngsters 
if they once get into trouble. 

Question. That brings us down to the 
eighth point in your program, Senator. 

Is it another point stemming out of your 
service as senior Republican on the Judi- 
ciary Committee? 

Answer. That’s right. You know, one of 
the important functions which I fulfill on 
the Judiciary Committee relates to its work 
in the field of combatting subversion. That 
means combatting the Communist enemy. 
So, I have offered numerous bilis to 
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strengthen the Nation’s antisedition laws. 
I am hoping that we will be able to close 
up some of the present loopholes in anti- 
subversion statutes during the next session. 

Question. Thus far, Senator, you have re- 
ferred to the St. Lawrence seaway, social 
security, roads, opposition to natural gas 
rate increases, antimonopoly, antijuvenile 
delinquency, and antisubversion. 

What is next on your program? 

Answer. Here are some additional points. 

Veterans, schools, health, reserve 


9»We should pass veterans survivors’ 
benefits legislation, so as to improve the 
position of the survivors of America’s vet- 
erans, especially during this period of high 
cost of living. A bill for that purpose has 
already passed the House of Representa- 
tives, and is now passing the Senate. 

10. The needs of the Nation’s overcrowded 
schools must stand high in our priority list 
for the next session. 

11. America’s hospitals, particularly in 
rural areas, need both improvement and ex- 
pansion. In addition, there is a clear need 
for stepping up medical research, so as to 
banish the illnesses which still take such a 
tragic toll among our people. 

12. Congress» needs to take another look 
at the Nation’s Reserve program. Last year, 
we enacted an important new Reserve law, 
but already there are serious complaints to 
the effect that the law is not working out 
nearly as well as we might have hoped. 
Reserve units in many instances are mere 
skeletons, and Reserve obligations are still 
falling somewhat unfairly. We Americans 
want to be fair, and we want to be effective 
in the Reserve program. That is part of our 
efforts for vigilance against communism. 

Question. That is an even dozen recom- 
mendations, so far, Senator. How about 
other points in your program? 

Answer. Here they are: 

Outdoors, housing, distress, disaster 


The 13th point is to strengthen our 
Nation’s outdoor heritage, step up the battle 
against water pollution, protect our national 
parks, forests, and monuments against 
danger from any quarter. 

14. Strengthen America’s housing. For- 
tunately, 3 out of every 5 of our people al- 
ready own their homes, but millions of 
homes are obsolete and could stand repair 
or replacement, if sound credit is available. 
We're building 14%, million new homes this 
year. That is still only a drop in the bucket 
compared to our unfulfilled housing needs. 

15. Relieve distress in critical unemploy- 
ment areas. Why? Because, in spite of 
widespread prosperity, there is still need in 
isolated “pockets” of our country, in indi- 
vidual communities where unemployment is 
high, unfortunately. 

16. Explore disaster insurance plans, s0 
as to help reduce the cost of natural dis- 
aster—fiood, hurricane, tornado—if they 
should happen to strike. 

Shipping, anticrime, labor, tax changes 

Question. Any more points, Senator, in 
your program? 

Answer. Yes, indeed. 

17. Strengthen Greak Lakes shipping, 
provide for restoration of package freight 
service on the lakes, deepen and improve 
Great Lakes harbors, so as to accommodate 
deeper draft shipping through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

18 Pass long-pending anticrime bills, 
measures to combat tax evasion by gangsters, 
together with antigambling bills, such as 
were recommended by our Senate Crime 
Committee. 

19. Remove inequities in the Nation's la- 
bor-management laws, inequities on which 
labor and management, in many instances, 
both agree, and 

20. Last but not least—revise the Na~ 
tion’s tax laws. Remove tax injustices. 
Take a new look at the nuisance excise taxes, 
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the so-called sales taxes on individual pur- 
crases, provide additional relief for low in- 
come brackets, providing we can balance the 
budget. 

Give the taxpayer a break, particularly by 
continuing the all-out battle against govern- 
mental waste and inefficiency. That’s about 
it. Of course, if time permitted, I could add 
numerous other points in my proposed pro- 
gram for 1956. 

The political situation 

Question. Well, Senator WILEY. you have 
certainly provided a great deal of food for 
thought in these 20 recommendations. I 
know that the people of Wisconsin will be 
following closely your work on each of these 
fronts. 

Now, how do you feel about the political 
situation as it shapes up in 1956? 

Answer. Well, we of Wisconsin are of course 
looking forward to the April 3 date of the 
preferential primary for the presidency. The 
closing date for filing for the primary is 
March 2. 

It is still too early, of course, to be very 
sure as to what the picture will look like, 
in either the Republican or Democratic races. 
But I do want you to know this: irrespective 
of the April presidential primary, and the 
September primary for the congressional 
races, we in public office all have an impor- 
tant job to do—in every single one of the 
11 months of 1956 preceding the November 
election. 

In other words, the American people don’t 
want men in public office to be talking and 
playing politics all the time. The people 
expect, and are entitled to, constructive ac- 
tion immediately—on issues like roads, so- 
cial security, tax revenue, schools, health, 
housing, the seaway, and the various other 
subjects which I have mentioned. 

That will certainly be my aim—to provide 
such constructive action. 

Question. I know, Senator, that this con- 
structive note will be well received by the 
people of Wisconsin. 


CONCLUSION 


Answer. Yes; I think we shouldgall remem- 
ber the old song about “accentuating the 
positive.” That means emphasizing the con- 
structive, not the negative. Why? Because 
there is too much of a tendency these days 
to talk negatively about individual person- 
alities or to take a gloomy look about pos- 
sible troubles on the national or interna- 
tional scene. 

To the contrary, we as a people have so 
much to be thankful for, we have so bright 
a future in store for us, that we should 
certainly look forward to the future with 
faith and optimism. In that way, we will 
be better able to meet the problems up 
ahead. 


Southern Forestry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
October 3, 1955, I had the honor of 
delivering the keynote address at the 
80th anniversary meeting of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

I ask unanimous consent that my ad- 
dress be incorporated in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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SoUTHERN Forestry: AN INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION WITH Roots 


(Keynote address of United States Senator 
Spessarp L. HOLLAND, of Florida) 


I was delighted when the American Fores- 
try Association invited me to speak at this 
great convention. Naturally I have 
wondered just how I might contribute some- 
thing to the success of this meeting. I am 
conscious of the fact that many of you have 
come here from distant States. Accordingly, 
every minute of your stay here should be 
both interesting and profitable. I am hop- 
ing that my part of the program may not be 
a roadblock in this connection. . 

First of all, as one born and bred in the 
Sunshine State, one of the fastest timber 
growing States in the Union, I welcome you 
to Florida and to the South—a region of fast- 
timber-growing States. 

I think you came to the right place for 
this meeting. Here in Florida, the second 
largest State east of the Mississippi, you have 
all the elements to please the heart and mind 
of any forestry-conscious individual. Ponce 
de Leon, the Spaniard, aptly described this 
State in the year 1513, nearly 4% centuries 
ago, and gave Florida her name. Here's what 
his ship’s log, in an ancient English trans- 
lation, contains by way of description: 

“They steered then along ye coaste for 
the purpose of seekying a haven and this 
same nyghte they saw lande nearbye at eighte 
fathom water; which they supposed to be an 
ilande and straitwaye named it Florida, on 
account of the marvelous viewe which met 
their eyes of beautiful Orchardes, Plantes, 
level gardens and animal kynde; and then 
as Jean Ponce nowe allsoe discovered the 
daye to bee (‘Pascua Florida,’ Easter) Sun- 
day, he determined for those twoo reasons to 
give this name to ye lande.” 

And it was here in Florida that one of our 
first Federal ventures into the field of forest 
management took place. I quote from Ovid 
Butler's American Conservation in Picture 
and in Story an item relating to the admin- 
istration of President John Quincy Adams 130 
years ago: 

“Seapower in President Adams’ day meant 
wooden ships and he foresaw that mainte- 
nance of a strong United States Navy de- 
pended upon a permanent supply of proper 
timber. One of his first acts upon becom- 
ing President was to establish a naval sta- 
tion in the live oak region of Pensacola, Fla. 
At the same time he had a reconnaissance 
made of the live oak supply along the coasts 
of Georgia, Florida, and North Carolina. The 
depleted conditions reported prompted him 
to initiate a project for the growing of live 
oak for naval timbers. To this end he with- 
drew 30,000 acres on Santa Rosa Island, across 
the bay from the new Pensacola Naval Sta- 
tion, and in December 1828 work began on 
this, the first Federal venture into the fleld 
of forest management.” 

You probably are wondering why I take 
this time to mention this bit of the history 
of conservation. On the Federal Archives 
Building in Washington is this saying, “What 
is past is prolog:” It is my concern and I 
know that it is yours, too, that we learn well 
from the past in order to chart a wise course 
for the future. Here in the South we are 
building in forestry, in part at least, on the 
basis of our knowledge of past conditions and 
events. 

My office within the past month has re- 
ceived an attractive bulletin called Native 
Land published by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. I commend to you its 
reading. It has much in it about forestry. 
In addition it points out that conservation— 
or rather lack of conservation—influenced 
the course of empires long before our country 
was established. I quote from it as follows: 

“Trace the course of civilization westward 
from what historians call the Cradle of Civili- 
zation—the area through which the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers flow in Asia Minor. 
The way is marked by the remnants of the 
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glory that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome and Babylon and Persia and em- 
pires that flourished long before even these. 

“You come upon areas where you find 
olive and wine presses, wrecked by time and 
weather. But you search the horizon in vain 
for a single olive tree or vineyard. Great 
cisterns still collect the water that falls from 
the skies. Meantime, stretching out for as 
far as you can see, are deserts—man-made 
deserts—where there were once waving fields 
of grain. 

“Where there were once thriving popula- 
tions and rich cities you find shepherds 
tending underfed flocks that nibble at the 
sparse grass. Farmers work their worn-out, 
sunbaked fields against a background of 
crumbled colosseums and tottering temples. 
The Cradle of Civilization has also been the 
Graveyard of Empires.” 

Each of us learns most, of course, from 
his own personal experiences. I would like 
to tell you of some of the things I have seen 
right here in Florida. I was born at Bartow, 
200 miles south of here, and my home has 
always remained there. In my lifetime I 
have seen two relatively old forest indus- 
tries boom, decline and rise to expand again 
and I have seen a new forest industry start 
and grow strong. 

The older industries to which I refer are, 
of course, naval stores and lumber. As most 
of you know the naval stores industry is one 
of the oldest industries in the South, and in 
the Nation too. One of the reasons for the 
settlement of Jamestown was the hope of 
England to develop a source of naval stores. 
As early as the turn of this century it was 
believed that the gum naval stores industry 
was doomed wWecause the big pine trees 
which were needed for the crude methods 
of gum collection in chopped out “boxes” 
were becoming scarce. Through research 
new methods were devised; first a cup and 
gutter system supplanted the old chopped 
box, and more recently a system of bark 
chipping, using acid and doubleheaded nails, 
has given the naval stores industry a new 
lease on life by making profitable use of 
second growth pines: Florida is now ex- 
ceeded only by Georgia in our naval stores 
production, 

The other older forestry industry to which 
I refer is the lumber industry. Pine lum- 
ber production reached its peak in Florida 
in 1909. At that time 75 large sawmills ac- 
counted for 70 percent of the production. 
From 1936 to 1944 Florida’s lumber output 
dropped almost half. Today about 600 saw- 
mills, most of them small, are cutting the 
lumber produced in Florida but, thanks to 
sounder forestry practices, lumber produc- 
tion has gone up again. 

While our pines account for the. larger 
part of our lumber industry, we still have 
substantial production of cypress, some 
cedar; and continuing production of various 
hardwoods, which our State forestry depart- 
ment is seeking to encourage and increase. 

The forest industry which is relatively new 
to most parts of Florida and the South is 
the pulp and paper industry. In 1925 the 
Nation produced 5 million cords of pulpwood 
of which less than one-fifth came from the 
South. Im 1954 when the Nation produced 
27 million cords about two-thirds of all 
this came from the South. Florida alone 
contributed almost 2 million cords. Florida 
now stands third among the States in ca- 
pacity of her mills to produce pulp. 

While all forest industries—lumber, naval 
stores, poles, cooperage and pulp—have 
shared in the South’s industrial revolution 
it is the pulp and paper industry that has had 
the most pronounced effect. It has led the 
way in making possible our forestry indus- 
trial revolution with roots. 

The pulp and paper industry has made 
tremendous investments in the South. It 
has invested not only in multimillion-dollar 
mills but also in lands, operations, facilities 
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and personnel, These big mills are not easily 
moved; they are permanent investments— 
they are here to stay. 

What brought about the great movement 
of pulpmills into the South and their recent 
expansion? In addition to the excellent fa- 
cilities such as workers, transportation, and 
steady supplies of clean water, which it offers 
all industry, the South has the additional 
wealth of fast-growing second-growth tim- 
ber, and abundant land for new forests. 

Most of our old growth timber has long 
been cut but through the benevolence of 
nature and the help of a few far-sighted 
pioneers a second growth of pine and hard- 
wood developed throughout much of the 
South. At first this regrowth was con- 
sidered practically worthless. Why? 
ply because there was no market. 

Then the pulp mills came, and now most of 
the South has good markets for its second- 
growth timber. There can be no argument 
as to which is more important—the timber or 
the markets. We must have both. One 
without the other is of little value. The mills 
are providing the markets, which make for- 
estry profitable. But it is equally true that 
only through intelligent forestry will we be 
able to sustain in perpetuity this great indus- 
trial revolution with its roots in the renew- 
able forest resources of the South. 

Most people do not realize that more than 
half of the capacity of the pulp mills of this 
Nation is now in the South. Florida alone 
has 10 mills with a total 24-hour capacity of 
5,415 tons which is about equal to one-half 
of the capacity of the mills throughout the 
entire northeastern region. 

If I seem to emphasize too much the 
achievements of the pulp and paper indus- 
try and do not discuss sufficiently the accom- 
plishments of the lumber and naval stores 
industries, I hope that my friends in lumber 
and naval stores will forgive me. Many big 
Iumber companies and naval stores operators 
have been practicing good forestry for a long 
time. When I speak of forest industry I in- 
clude all industries which provide markets 
for the forest growth. I like to think of in- 
dustry also in its broadest sense including 
not only the mills but the workers, the land, 
and the consumers as well. 

What is this great pulp and paper industry 
doing to assure its future? In the first place 
it has bought large forest holdings and is 
managing them intensively. Some of the 
finest forestry operations you'll see anywhere, 
and I hope you will see them while you are 
here, are in the Florida holdings of this in- 
dustry. But most of the great quantities of 
wood these mills use come from noncompany 
lands. Consequently, it is in the interest of 
the mills to encourage their neighbors to 
practice good forestry. The millowners real- 
ize this and have started a good-neighbor 
policy of helping adjoining landowners prac- 
tice forestry. Most of these neighbors are 
small landowners. 

Both the problems and the opportunities 
of the small woodland owners have been 
pointed out many times since they were 
first emphasized by the Reappraisal Survey 
made by the Forest Service some 8 to 10 
years ago. I fully expect that in the new 
study now nearing completion that has been 
made by the Forest Service with the help 
of the States, industry and others, we will 
find that the small woodland owner is still 
the key to the forestry future of the South. 

One thing which the owners of small 
tracts urgently need is technical assistance, 
which is procured by large landowners from 
private professional foresters. I am espe- 
cially proud of the accomplishments under 
the Cooperative Forest Management Act of 
1950 whereby the State foresters in coopera- 
tion with the United States Forest Service 
have farm foresters working with the many 
small forest owners of the South. I was 
glad to work with Senator ELLENDER, and 
others on the committee which secured its 
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passage. At this point I would like to 
pay a tribute to my colleague in the House 
of Representatives who has worked tirelessly 
for this act and many other pieces of for- 
estry legislation—Congressman Bos SIKEs, 
of West Florida. 

We have made great progress in tree plant- 
ing in the South. In 1954 the State of Flor- 
ida produced about 75 million seedlings. 
The State Forestry- Department produced 
two-thirds of them on its two great nurseries 
and industry nurseries produced the other 
third. The State is now completing a third 
large nursery, but I am told that even with 
that new production we will still not quite 
meet the demand which already exists, In 
other words our property owners are, for the 
most part, decidedly forestry minded. 

Of course, protection of this great forest 
resource is basic. 

You are all aware of the progress being 
made in our cooperative forest fire control 
program since its inception under the Weeks 
law of 1911. You Know of its expansion 
under the Clarke-McNary law of 1924. 
Through this program a great deal of State 
and private forest and watershed lands is be- 
ing protected, and many benefits accrue to 
us as a result. Along with other South- 
eastern States Florida is now completing 
the organization of the regional fire protec- 
tion compact which was approved by Con- 
gress last year. 

But, increased effort by the forestry agen- 
cies and the continued support of Congress 
are needed in the forest fire protection pro- 
gram. It was enheartening to me, and I am 
sure to you, to note this year that the 84th 
Congress is apparently more forestry cbn- 
scious than its predecessors. Of special in- 
terest to us was the item of $300,000 provided 
for expanded research in the long-leaf slash- 
pine belt extending eastward from east Texas 
to the Atlantic. Another notable item was 
the increase of over a half million dollars for 
cooperative fire fighting. 

In 1954 throughout the Nation on State 
and private lands, there were over 168,000 
fires, burning about 9 million acres. The 
damage came to about $45 million, without 
considering the loss in wages of woods work- 
ers, loss in values of processed forest prod- 
ucts, and the loss of many other values that 
mean much to our economy. 

None of us should be happy to learn that 
77 percent of all the fires and 80 percent of 
the total burn occurred in the Southern 
States. Here, too, is where we have 70 per- 
cent of the total forest land area that is still 
without organized forest-fire protection. 

Even though my own State of Florida is 
making much progress, with protection now 
applying to over 14 million acres, there are 
still about 6 million Florida acres without 
organized fire protection. It was on this un- 
protected area that more than 3.4 million 
acres were burned out of a total of 3.84 mil- 
lion acres burned in our State in 1954. In 
other words more than half of the unpro- 
tected acreage was burned over in 1954 
whereas, even in that severe drought year, 
fire damage injured only a little over 3 per- 
cent of the protected areas. It seems to me 
that this 1954 fire-loss experience in Florida 
offers conclusive proof of the value of organ- 
ized fire protection. 

The forest industry in Florida is exceeded 
only by the tourist industry and agriculture 
as a source of income. Our forest products © 
were worth in 1953 $368 million with three 
principal divisions as follows: $247 million, 
pulp and paper at the mils, $62 million, lum- 
ber, and $28 million, naval stores. More 
than 200,000 Floridans—workers and their 
families—are directly dependent upon forest 
products for a livelihood. So we have a big 
stake in our forest lends—they are decidedly 
worth protecting. 

More than that, they are worth building 
up to even higher levels of productivity. We 
must have continuing research to devise ways 
of growing more and better quality timber. 
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Our State can be proud of its leadership in 
forest research. The work is done mostly 
at the research centers of the United States 
Forest Service, with the strong assistance of 
the Florida Board of Forestry and the co- 
operation of forest industries. 

The Lake City Research Center is a mecca 
for naval stores men from ali over the world. 
New methods of turpentining developed there 
are making it possible to get more gum with 
less labor costs. Tree breeding research at 
Lake City is beginning to produce trees that 
run twice as much gum as wild trees. These 
trees will be available for the turpentine or- 
chards of the near future. The pulpwood 
industry, with its tremendous payroll in our 
State, has also much to gain from slash pine 
timber growing research on the Olustee Ex- 
perimental Forest near Lake City. 

In west Florida and portions of the penin- 
sula, the Forest Service Research men are 
learning how to reclaim the vast acreage of 
serub-oak sandhills for pine-timber produc- 
tion. This research will ultimately mean 
millions of dollars to west Florida's econ- 
omy. 

Fifteen million acres of wild land plus 3 
million acres of improved pasture provide 
grazing for nearly a million beef cattle in 
south Florida. What needs to be done here 
is to learn how to utilize the forage that is 
available without deteriorating the resource. 
Research may be able to find out how to 
increase the amount of land available for 
livestock in the future. 

There are nearly 4 million acres of cutover 
forest land in south Florida. Some of this 
will go into cattle production, but a great 
deal of it should be reforested by planting. 
Unfortunately, the wet summers and dry 
winters in that region kill off many of the 
trees, but this is a problem that I’m sure 
research can solve if we keep at it. 

I’ve been talking mainly about Florida be- 
cause that is the State I know best. But 
what is going on in our State is fairly typical 
of what is happening all over the South. 
Now, in winding up, I want to emphasize 
that the South is intensely proud of its 
forest industrial revolution. We've come a 
long way in a comparatively short time’and 
whe future in prospect has a rosy hue. We 
think that what is happening here is good 
and that our forest industry will continue to 
prosper greatly. Our progress has its roots 
anchored firmly in the soil. Like the tap root 
of a longleaf pine, these roots run deep. Our 
forest industry will need continuous care, 
of course, else the “roots” might wither and 
die. We shall, of course, have many prob- 
lems to meet, many difficulties to overcome, 
but we are rapidly gaining more technical 
knowledge and the facilities to provide, 
through good forest practices, the care 
needed to safeguard these roots, which sus- 
tain such great values, I assure you that the 
South in our own interest and in the interest 
of the Nation will do everything within its 
power to husband well our expanding forest 
resources and to encourage even further ex- 
pansion of “southern forestry, an industrial 
revolution with roots.” 





Award of the Order of the Southern Cross 
to Dr. Joseph F. Thorning 
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Or 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 
Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the recent 
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speech of His Excellency, Ambassador 
Joio Carlos Mufiiz of Brazil, awarding 
the Nation’s Order of the Southern Cross 
to Marylander author, educator, and lec- 
turer, Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, associate 
editor of World Affairs. All the people 
of the Free State of Maryland rejoice, 
I am sure, that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, acting in the name of the citizens 
of that great Republic, has seen fit to 
give this encouragement to a Marylander 
whose labors on behalf of the good- 
neighbor policy have been manifold and 
persevering. 

Ambassador Joao Carlos Muhiz, who 
invested Dr. Thorning with the insignia 
of this famous decoration, is widely and 
favorably known, not only throughout 
the Western Hemisphere, but also 
throughout the world. It was Ambassa- 
der Muniz who took a leading and suc- 
cessful part in the movement in the 
United Nations that brought about the 
reestablishment of full diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain. As one result, Spain 
is now one of the new members of the 
United Nations. Dr, Muniz is celebrated 
as a diplomat, a jurist, and a philoso- 
pher. It was fitting that he should pre- 
side at the ceremonies that honored a 
citizen-scholar of Maryland. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SprecH BY His EXCELLENCY, AMBASSADOR 
JOAO CARLOS MUNIZ, OF BRAZIL, aT A DIP- 
LOMATIC RECEPTION ON SEPTEMBER 26, 1955 
Rev. Father Joseph Francis Thorning, in 

presenting to you, on behalf of the Brazilian 
Government, the diploma and insignia of 
the Order of the Southern Cross, with which 
Brazil signifies its recognition of your sub- 
stantial contribution towards the divulga- 
tion in the United States of the values of 
the civilization and culture Of my country, 
it is my pleasant duty also to tell my au- 
dience here of the affectionate interest which 
has marked your association with Brazilians 
over a period of almost 20 years. This is well 
evidenced by your articles relating to im- 
pressions gathered in your travels there, as 
well as by the contacts which you have con- 
stantly maintained with my fellow-country- 
men, no matter how high or how modest 
their station in life; and, finally, by the fre- 
quency with which you have always tried to 
awaken the attention of the public toward 
the firm traits of historic solidarity existing 
between our two nations. 

If, as André Maurois said, “a people ts a 
mirror in which the traveller sees his own 
image reflected,” your visits to Brazil and 
your knowledge of its people have enabled 
you to find spiritual affinities and an iden- 
tity of sentiments in that land, marked at 
discovery by & mass and a cross—because 
Brazil, like your country, was born not from 
political conquest nor from economic ex- 
pansion, but from a direct religious inten- 
tion. In America, regardless of religious per- 
suasion, the sentiment of faith and the con- 
cern over its dissemination have always been 
fundamental and intentional features. The 
great Lusitanian bard, Luis de Camées, 
touched upon this when he extolled “the 
glorious memory of those kings who fought to 
spread the faith and the empire through 
distant savage lands.” 

Yours is the spiritual group, which con- 
gregates mankind around the loftiest among 
its activities, that which takes man directly 
to God through prayer and a righteous life. 
Nevertheless, without neglecting your divine 
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ministry, you have found the time to dedi- 
cate yourself to the missionary task of 
spreading light and truth among your fel- 
low countrymen about distant lands, about 
this Latin America where Brazil became the 
object of your special attention. 

It were idle to descant further upon your 
contributions to a closer state of relations 
between the American peoples. I will only 
refer to the tribute paid to you by the House 
of Representatives in 1951, when you were 
termed “a missionary of good will” and “a 
man whose name is synonymous with Chris- 
tianity in Central and South America.” 

In making delivery to you of the insignia 
of the Southern Cross, in the degree of offi- 
cer, I tender sincere wishes that you may 
long continue to serve the cause of the 
American community with the faith that 
characterizes your religious formation and 
with the dynamic enthusiasm peculiar to 
the teacher, thinker, and journalist that you 
are. 





Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, at Hanukkah Festival Spon- 
sored by Israeli Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 15, 1955, I had the privilege of 
addressing the Hanukkah Festival at 
Madison Square Garden in New York 
City. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this address may be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From a full heart, and with a deep appre- 
ciation of the historic meaning of tonight’s 
occasion, I say to you—and to all the world— 
“Shalom,” peace be unto you. And in this 
greeting, I include the Arab world. I wish 
to all men, everywhere, the blessings of peace. 

This is an occasion not so much for 
words as for deep and joyous feeling. While 
Hanukkah is a holiday of celebration and 
triumph, it is also a holiday of dedication. 
And tonight none of us is without a somber 
sense of the dangers which, at this very mo- 
ment, confront our co-religionists in Israel. 

Our concern for them is not based entirely 
on the fact that they are Jews and we are 
Jews. First of all, we are Americans. As 
Americans, we must have an abiding eager- 
ness and a deep anxiety for the preservation 
of peace in the Middle East. As Americans, 
we must zealously strive, with hand as well 
as heart, to preserve the beacon of freedom 
and democracy that shines from Israel and 
sheds its light throughout the Middle East. 

The fact that this light still burns un- 
dimmed impresses me as almost as great a 
miracle as the one which our spiritual fore- 
fathers witnessed ages ago in the Temple 
and which we commemorate tonight. 

On this night let us make clear that the 
people of Israel are not isolated and alone, 
besieged and surrounded though they may 
be. Here and wherever men breathe free, 
there is an endless host who support the 
resolve of the Israeli people to defend and 
maintain their Republic, and the cause of 
freedom and democracy for which it stands. 

This is not a night for captious criti- 
cism, but we cannot view with easy approval 
the irresolute policy of our own Govern- 
ment—a policy of half-measures and half- 
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answers—a policy of too little and almost too 
late—despite critical and growing dangers 
to the cause of peace and to our own vital 
interests in this crucial area of the earth. 

Nor is this a night for intemperate anger 
or indignation, but still we must take note 
that while the voices of the Kremlin shrilly 
cry for peace, the hands of the Kremlin 
cynically feed the fires of war. 

This is a night, an appropriate night, for 
affirmation of faith, and for prayer—faith in 
the power of right, and prayer for guidance 
and wisdom in the difficulties we face. 

There are, of course, measures and actions 
which only our Government can take. 

There are restraints and disciplines which 
only Israel and the Israelis can adopt. 

Finally, there are actions which each of 
us, as individual Jews and fndividual citi- 
zens of America, can and must undertake. 

Thus, as individuals, we can tribute to 
the UJA and buy bonds. 

Tonight’s gathering is a heartening 
token—indeed, a thrilling token—of the 
intention of Americans of Jewish faith, and 
of all faiths, to support this year’s bond 
drive. As far as this activity goes, we are not 
going to let Israel down. 

As far as our Government is concerned, 
the situation clearly calls for courageous 
and forthright action. We must assume a 
role of leadership that will rally the force 
and support of world opinion to the cause 
of peace and security in the Middle East. 

A first order of action should be the nego- 
tiation of a security pact with Israel and 
any of her Arab neighbors who are willing 
to enter into such pacts with the United 
States. 

Any such pact must guarantee the terri- 
torial integrity of Israel and of her Arab 
neighbors, too. 

Our Government must press forward with 
its economic programs, such as the Johnson 
water resources development plan, giving 
assurance that our aims are unselfish, and 
that our sole interest is the welfare and 
security of all the peoples of this entire area. 

Our Government should also give sympa- 
thetic consideration to any other proposals 
which might be made to alleviate tensions 
in this vital area. But we dare not lend 
support or comfort to so-called compromises 
which are not compromises at all, but would 
represent surrender of the vital interests of 
the State of Israel, and of the United States. 

Let there be no Middle Eastern Munich. 

In the meantime, in the face of the rap- 
idly growing in-balance of military power, 
as a result of Soviet arms shipments to 
Egypt, we must supply arms to Israel. Israel 
must be enabled to purchase arms abroad. 

But let us clearly understand that arms, 
and arms alone, do not furnish a satisfac- 
tory solution for the problems of Israel in 
her present plight. 

There is only one end to an arms race— 
violence and disaster. 

At the same time, it is true that while one 
side arms, the other must. There is only one 
thing worse than an arms race, and that is 
to lose one. : 

I believe that Israel] must be kept strong, 
just as America must remain strong. 

But armed strength alone is not even the 
answer for America. How can it be for 
Israel? 

Israel must continue to represent, as she 
so nobly has in the past, a great moral pur- 
pose—the cause of democracy and freedom. 
And here I want to emphasize that in my 
considered opinion—and I hope Ambassador 
Eban will agree with me—the people of 
Israel must show restraint—as Jews have 
shown restraint for so many centuries—not 
only in order to endure and survive, but in 
order to remain true to the great moral heri- 
tage which is common to all who are of 
the Jewish faith. And though I drafted 
these remarks before the Syria incident, my 
remarks encompass that incident. Israel 


must continue, asin the past, to be the 
vibrant expression of a great moral idea and 
a great moral purpose. That idea and pur- 
pose must refiect in every act as well as 
word our people’s traditional respect for 
the sanctity of each human life and of each 
individual human soul. 

This moral purpose will give such a 
strength to the cause of Israel as to render 
impotent, in the end, all the designs of her 
enemies. Around this moral purpose, I am 
confident, the strength of the free world 
can be rallted. 

In these ways, I believe peace will be as- 
sured in the Middle East, and Israel will be 
saved from the fate of Korea, or even worse. 

The day must and will surely come when 
the present armistice lines that divide Israel 
from her neighbors will become permanent 
boundaries. These boundaries will then in 
turn cease to be passageways for marauders 
and infiltrators and become instead arteries 
for trade and commerce, those two historic 
ambassadors of peace and cooperation. 

We pray that these lights, the lights of 
Hanukkah, will illuminate the path to such 
a day of peace and understanding, under the 
guidance of God, the Father of us all. 





Your Congressman Comments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a press re- 
lease by Representative UsHer L. Bur- 
pick, of North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Your CONGRESSMAN COMMENTS 

(By Usuer L. Burpicx, of North Dakota) 

OUR LACK OF FOREIGN POLICY 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—We have made so 
many blunders in our foreign policy that it 
is going to be difficult for the taxpayers of 
the United States to repair the damage. 
These mistakes are chargeable to Democratic 
and Republican administrations alike. 

Making an agreement with Russia to let 

her enter Berlin first was a sad mistake. 
All the trouble we have had because the 
Russians were in control of a section of 
Berlin and East Germany could have been 
avoided. It will be recalled that our armies 
were delayed several weeks in order to let the 
Russian armies enter first. Another mis- 
take was begging Russia to get into the war 
against Japan when we had Japan licked to 
a frazzle. The result of this mistake was 
the Korean war, and after it started we 
would not let our soldiers fight, and as a 
consequence the Korean war is not yet 
settled. 
“Another huge mistake was withdrawing 
our ‘support to Chiang Kai-shek, and thus 
compelling him to retreat out of China. 
How we could possibly have done this when 
at Casa Blanca we gave positive assurance 
that we would support the Nationalist 
Chinese army is something that cannot be 
explained. The story is well known of how 
General Marshall withdrew arms from the 
Nationalists as the agent of the administra- 
tion. The result was that the Communist 
armies overran all of China. 

Another project we put forth was the form- 
ing of the North Atlantic ‘Treaty Organiza- 
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tion, in which many of the countries involved 
did not want membership, and most of them 
have been like worms ever since. No coun- 
try in Europe was as excited about the dan- 
ger from Russia as we were. The next 
blunder was going down into the heart of 
Asia and trying to organize a number of 
countries to join in one central organization 
to defend all of Asia against communism. 
The result has been that Russia is now doing 
the same thing, and, like us, promising 
money, guns, and everything else if they will 
rely on her protection. Many countries, like 
England, the Netherlands, France, and Spain, 
for centuries have had colonial empires, 
where the people did not rule and were sub- 
jected to foreign dictatorship. Some of these 
empires have been given back to the people, 
but many still continue. When we woo 
France, for example, to join the NATO, we 
impliediy approve of the colonial empire of 
France. Immediately the Russians come in 
and promise the people self-government and 
brand us as supporters of the colonial sys- 
tem; and this promise, even though the Rus- 
sians have no intention of granting it, is 
great ammunition against us. The papers 
report that Russia is making loans and fur- 
nishing guns to the Afghanistan Govern- 
ment and support of guns to those Moslem. 
countries fighting Israel. This situation is 
apt to be the powder keg of a great uprising 
among the Mohammedans. 

We have rested our security on the fact 
that we organized the United Nations and 
that through it wars cculd be prevented. 
But look at the record. The U. N. has de- 
voted most of its time, outside of debating, 
to trying to establish peace among the 
Israelites and the Mohammedans. But what 
are the facts? The trouble still continues 
and is apt to break out into a great war at 
any moment. Russia backs one faction and 
we back the other, yet both the United 
States and Russia are brother members in 
the United Nations. We propose measures 
for peace, and Russia promptly vetoes our 
plans. But still we cling to this organiza- 
tion. The United States and Russia have 
been in a cold war ever since World War II 
ended, and yet we are both members of an 
organization dedicated to peace. 

If every nation in the world were a.mem- 
ber of the United Nations, do you think that 
would stop the Russian cold war? Far from 
it. The Russians had a lot to do about start- 
ing this organization and they have and will 
continue to use this forum as a propaganda 
base for their own intent to destroy capital- 
ism. We have held meeting after meeting, 
but the disciples of Kari Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin are right on the job to do what they 
intend to do, and that is to bring about the 
total destruction of capitalism. 

Some people in this country are afraid 
that we, alone, cannot defend this country. 
I venture to say that with 10 percent of the 
money we are now showering upon every 
country on earth we could not only defend 
ourselves but be in a position to maintain 
at least one other country on the face of this 
earth where liberty and freedom is secure. 
If we fcllow that path which leads us into 
every squabble anywhere in the world, the 
time will come when there will be grave 
doubt of our ability to preserve this country. 

Recently the papers carried the informa- 
tion that we are to dig up four billion for 
aid to foreign countries in the way of eco- 
yomic support and to supply arms. We all 
want to see the budget balanced, but we 
have about as much chance of balancing it 
and keeping the debt limit within the law 
as we have in making a successful round trip 
to the moon in a model T Ford. 

It takes this kind of money to correct the 
mistakes we have made and are still making 
im our foreign policy. We speak of loans to 
this country and that country. I would 
rather have a page out of the harness sec- 
tion of a Sears, Roebuck catalog than to 
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have a note against any nation which we are 
showering with money. We should not dig- 
nify these injections of money by calling 
them loans. 

If we give foreign countries anything, let 
us give them the things known here as sur- 
pluses. Brother Benson just woke up to this 
method of cutting down surpluses, but still 
we are so used to voting billions of giveaway 
dollars that this $4-billion donation will 
undoubtedly be passed. 


The Voice of a Free Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
New York Times is a great, independent, 
patriotic American newspaper. It has 
served the people of the Nation faith- 
fully for many generations, and today 
is serving them with courage, patriotism, 
and fairness. It has always been a 
tower of strength in the fight against 
communism and in the defense of the 
democratic principles which have made 
our country great. 

Mr. President, this morning the New 
York Times printed a stirring and 
thought-provoking editorial entitled 
“The Voice of a Free Press.” I ask unan- 
imous consent that this editorial be 
printed, along with my own remarks, in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, as follows: 

THE VOICE OF A FREE PRESS 


In executive hearings held recently in this 
city, in public hearings held last summer in 
Washington, and now again in public hear- 
ings held in Washington, a Senate subcom- 
mittee headed by Senator JAMEs O. EASTLAND, 
of Mississippi, has been looking for evidence 
of what it considers to be subversive infiltra- 
tion of the press. A number of employees of 
this newspaper have been called to appear as 
witnesses before the subcommittee. 

We do not question the right or the pro- 
priety of any investigation of the press by 
any agency of Congress. The press is not 
sacrosanct. It is as properly subject to con- 
gressional inquiry as any other institution 
in American life. It is the inescapable re- 
sponsibility of Congress, however, to make 
certain that any such inquiry be conducted 
in good faith and not motivated by ulterior 
purpose. 

A few employees of this newspaper who 
have appeared before the Eastland commit- 
tee have pleaded the fifth amendment. A 
few others have testified to membership in 
the Communist Party over periods terminat- 
ing at various dates in the past. So far as 
we are aware, no present member of the 
Communist Party has been found among the 
more than 4,000 employees on our rolls. 

The policy of this newspaper with regard 
to the employment of Communist Party 
members has been stated many times, and 
may be stated here again. We would not 
knowingly employ a Communist Party mem- 
ber in the news or editorial departments of 
this paper, kecause we would not trust his 
ability to report the news objectively or to 
comment on it honestly, and the discovery 
of present Communist Party membership on 
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the part of such an employee would lead to 
his immediate dismissal. 

In the case of those employees who have 
testified to some Communist association in 
the past, or who have pleaded the fifth 
amendment for reasons of their own, it will 
be our policy to judge each case on its own 
merits, in the light of each individual’s re- 
sponsibilities in our organization and of the 
degree to which his relations with this news- 
paper entitle him to possess our confidence. 

We may say this, however. We do not 
believe in the doctrine of irredeemable sin. 
We think it possible to atone through good 
performance for past error, and we have 
tried to supply the security and the favor- 
able working conditions which should exist 
in a democracy and which should encourage 
men who were once misled to reconsider and 
to reshape their political thinking. 

We have judged these men, and we shall 
continue to judge them, by the quality of 
their work and by our confidence in their 
ability to perform that work satisfactorily. 
It is our own business to decide whom we 
shall employ and not employ. We do not 
propose to hand over that function to the 
Eastland subcommittee. 

Nor do we propose to permit the East- 
land subcommittee, or any other agency out- 
side this office, to determine in any way 
the policies of this newspaper. It seems 
to us quite obvious that the Eastland in- 
vestigation has been aimed with particular 
emphasis at the New York Times. This is 
evident from several facts: from the heavy 
concentration of subpenas served on em- 
ployees of this newspaper. from the nature 
of the examination conducted at earlier 
hearings by the subcommittee’s counsel, Mr. 
Sourwine, and from that counsel's effort, 
at those hearings, to demonstrate some con- 
nection between a witness’ one-time asso- 
ciation with the Communist Party and the 
character of the news published in this 
paper. 

It seems to us to be a further obvious 
conclusion that the Times has been singled 
out for this attack precisely because of the 
vigor of its opposition to many of the things 
for which Mr. EAstLanp, his colleague, Mr. 
JENNER, and the subcommittee’s counsel 
stand—that is, because we have condemned 
segregation in the southern schools; because 
we have challenged the high-handed and 
abusive methods employed by various con- 
gressional committees; because we have de- 
nounced McCarthyism and all its works; be- 
Cause we have attacked the narrow and 
bigoted restrictions of the McCarran Immi- 
gration Act; because we have criticized a 
security system which conceals the accuser 
from his victim; because we have insisted 
that the true spirit of American democracy 
demands a scrupulous respect for the rights 
of even the lowliest individual and a high 
standard of fair play. 

If this is the tactic of any member of the 
Eastland subcommittee, and if further evi- 
dence reveals that the real purpose of the 
present inquiry is to demonstrate that a free 
newspaper’s policies can be swayed by con- 
gressional pressure, then we say to Mr. East- 
LAND and his counsel that they are wasting 
their time. This newspaper will continue to 
determine its own policies. It will continue 
to condemn discrimination, whether in the 
South or in the North. It will continue to 
defend civil liberties. It will continue to 
challenge the unbridled power of govern- 
mental authority. It will continue to enlist 
goodwill against prejudice and confidence 


against fear. 


We cannot speak unequivocally for the 
long future. But we can have faith. And 
our faith is strong that long after Senator 
EASTLAND and his present subcommittee are 
forgotten, long after segregation has lost its 
final battle in the South, long after all that 
was known as McCarthyism is a dim, un- 
welcome memory, long after the last con- 
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gressional committee has learned that it can 
not tamper successfully with a free press, 
the New York Times will still be Speaking 
for the men who make it, and only for the 
men who make it, and speaking, without fear 
or favor, the truth as it sees it, 


Importation of Swiss Watch Movement; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, because 
there has been much discussion and con. 
siderable concern over the increase iy 
tariff on imported watches, particularly 
are we concerned over legislation, intro. 
duced at the last session under the spon. 
sorship of the Treasury Department, de. 
signed to prohibit the remanufacturing 
or upjeweling of watches by American 
manufacturers. 

We Marylanders are justifiably dis. 
turbed over the obstacles placed in the 
path of the importation of Swiss watch 
movements because of the effect such 
obstacles would have on the-sale of Mary- 
land tobacco. I think our position is 
very clearly explained in an article ap- 
pearing in Barron's, a national business 
and financial weekly, dated December 26, 
1955. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Empty Case: THE UNITED STATES WATCH: 
MAKERS MERIT No FEDERAL AID 


The passage of time, we are reminded by 

he rapid approach of another New Year's 
Eve, is constantly with us. And so, it ap- 
pears, are the woes of a handful of American 
companies, which, in a manner of speaking, 
earn their living from the fleeting seconds 
and minutes, the manufacturers of jeweled 
watches. Last week, as the sands of the 
old year were runing out, these firms filed an 
appeal with the United States Government. 
foreign competition, notably from Switzer- 
land, is causing them serious injury, the 
domestic watchmakers averred, Unless 
Washington comes to their aid, they went 
on, in the form of higher tariffs, import 
quotas or subsidies, their industry sooner 
or later will go the way of the hour-glass 
and the grandfather clock. 

This plea, it might be noted, fs not exact- 
ly new. It has been voiced from time to 
time for over half-a-decade, recently with 
considerable effect. In mid-1954 the United 
States producers, with a powerful assist from 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, won an 
increase of 50 percent in the tariff on im- 
ported watches and movements. Since then, 
as official concern for their well-being has 
mounted, both the Treasury and Justice 
Departments, in their respective spheres, 
have taken steps to harass the Swiss. Such 
moves, it is argued, are vital to the well- 
being and safety of the United States. The 
facts, however, suggest otherwise. For the 
administration, in trying to cushion the 
domestic industry against competition, 
simply has struck a blow against the free 
economy. What is perhaps worse, it has 
undermined the principles of international 
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trade, to which this country is supposed to 
be unequivocally pledged. 

Mainspring of the mischief, it seems, is a 
nal group of medium-sized, old-line con- 

eae which turn out watches containing 

s epeenents of theirown manufacture. Their 

quarrel lies with the far greater number of 

enterprises, including such well-known pub- 
licly held firms as Benrus, Gruen, and Lon- 
gines-Wittnauer, which import the move- 
ments for their timepieces, add cases, and 
watchbands, and assemble them here. Over 
the years—since World War IT in particular— 
the latter have captured a growing proportion 
of the market, especially in the lower and 
medium-price ranges. Lately they have been 
competing vigorously for the 17-jewel trade. 

As a consequence, out of an estimated 12 to 

13 million jeweled watches sold in the United 

States each year, some 10 million contain 

arts or movements fabricated abroad. And 
so-called Swiss watches, which by and large 
nappen to be American-made products with 
swiss innards, have become a favorite target 
of the protectionists, in business an@ govern- 
ment alike. 

The dispute between the two horological 
camps is a complicated one, involving wheels 
within wheels. These include, among others, 
the intricate issue of upjeweling or the 
practice of adding extra jewels to watch 
movements which, to qualify for lower duties, 
are imported with some missing. In a not 
unrelated hassle, the Swiss have been charged 
by the Department of Justice with restraint 
of trade and monopoly in the sale of watch- 
making equipment. Where the right may lie 
in these controversies is something for cus- 
toms men and lawyers to decide. But re- 
garding the plea for greater protection, which 
is, after all, the heart of the matter, the 
domestic watchmakers apparently can make 
a case on neither economic nor military 
grounds. 

On the first count, it is true that the im- 
porters have captured the bulk of the mar- 
ket. But that market today, owing largely, as 
it happens to the importers’ own efforts, is 
vastly bigger than it was in the placid Gays 
of the dollar Ingersoll. In the past 25 years 
the population of the United States has in- 
creased by around one-third; the annual sale 
of watches, however, has more than doubled. 
This burgeoning of demand has resulted in 
part from the many technical innovations, 
such as self-winding and calendar time- 
pieces, Which the importers have introduced 
in this country, as well as from their aggres- 
sive merchandising and imaginative styling. 
It also has been stimulated by the higher 
quality and lower price of the imported prod- 
uct, made possible by a Swiss watchmaking 
technology which, in its modest sphere, re- 
sembles in some measure that of Detroit. 
In any event, the United States companies, 
while not perhaps as prosperous as they 
should like to be, on the whole are making 
money. Moreover, obviously spurred by the 
competition, they have devised some new 
timekeeping twists of their own lately, in- 
cluding a watch with a numbers cylinder in- 
stead of a dail, and, possibly for next year, 
one which runs electronically. 

None of the foregoing suggests that the 
domestic industry has suffered grave finan- 
cial injury. The military argument, though 
supported by ODM and its civilian chair- 
man, Arthur S. Flemming, can be exploded 
Just as quickly. In fact, the Defense De- 
partment in a report published last year 
(and ignored by all hands since), blew its 
flimsy logic sky-high. Watchmaking, to be 
sure, is a skilled craft, which in past emer- 
gencies has served the Armed Forces well. 
However, the Pentagon was at some pains to 
point out, times have changed. The watch- 
makers today can supply barely moré than 
10 percent of the timing devices needed for 
Mobilization. As a clincher, the Defense 
Department has revealed that anything made 
by the industry is readily obtainable from a 
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number of other sources. Greater protec- 
tion for the watchmakers, in short, may 
benefit Elgin, Ill., or Waltham, Mass., but it 
will be of precious little help to the rest of 
the country. 

What is being urged, in fact, is apt to do 
positive harm, to producer as well as con- 
sumer. In the realm of international trade, 
there is no way for government to favor one 
group except at the expense of another. In 
this case, the immediate victim was the Swiss 
watch industry, not to mention United 
States prestige abroad. More recently, how- 
ever, the pendulum has swung the other 
way. Thus today the growers of Maryland 
tobacco, who sell the bulk of their output to 
Switzerland, suddenly have discovered that 
their market is in jeopardy and are up in 
arms about it. Such cause and effect are 
inevitable. For protectionism, in watches or 
anything else, must in the end make every- 
one poorer; only free trade among peoples 
can serve the general interest. It is time the 
administration reaffirmed its belief in these 
truths. 





Equality of Opportunity and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an ad- 
dress delivered at Tucson, Ariz., on 
October 30, 1955, by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, Hon. J. Ernest Wilkins. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

The right of every American to have a 
meaningful level of equality of opportunity 
and freedom is inherent in our form of 
government. We must face this fact 
squarely in order not only to vindicate the 
hopes of the founders of this Nation, but 
also in order to demonstrate to the peoples 
of the rest of the world our firm belief in 
this right. If this right is to be preserved 
we must respect the dignity of every human 
being. Unless this right is maintained and 
strengthened in the United States of Amer- 
ica, how can we ever expect the fulfillment 
of full freedom in nations torn with suspic- 
ion, subjected to dictatorial governments 
and constantly engaged in a never ending 
arms race toward total destruction? 

Those who insist upon thinking of groups 
in terms of individuals would do well to give 
thanks for the great and lasting benefits 
given to all of“mankind by “the rejected.” 
I would not here attempt to catalog the 
accomplishments which have emerged from 
our minority peoples. But I would remind 
you that the giant who has emerged in the 
fight against the dreaded polio disease— 
Dr. Jonas E. Salk—is a Jew. He is the same 
kind of person still barred from living any- 
where he might please by the practical effect 
of obnoxious restrictive covenants. He is 
still not acceptable in country clubs and 
social organizations whose members search 
for superiority in caste aristocracy. 

Irony also attends the work of the late 
Dr. Charles R. Drew, of Howard University, 
who perfected the process of preserving blood 
plasma. Many soldiers owe their very lives 


to this man they would not ask into their 
homes except by the back door for fear of 
violating the racial taboos that have too 
long blinded our people to individual worth. 
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But more and more, and in countless ways, 
our individual efforts are unifying all of 
our people in the common bonds of mutual 
understanding, faith and respect. The 
ability of differing peoples to live together 
in a stable, enduring and beneficial society 
is being proven in every corner of our land. 
It is evidenced in the greater number of 
businessmen who are realizing that when 
they hire for skill and talent alone, they 
best serve their personal interest and that 
of the Nation. It is reflected in the ad- 
mission practjces of most of our colleges 
which have eliminated the abominable quota 
system, a device to exclude qualified stu- 
dents from professional life simply because 
of the color of their skin, their religious 
faith, or their national origin. We see it 
in the awareness of the average American 
who now realizes that for his own well be- 
ing he cannot regard as harmless indulgence 
giving vent to his irritation on Americans 
of foreign parentage or those of a particular 
creed or color. 

In this growing atmosphere of amity and 
brotherhood our individual efforts have been 
greatly aided by community relations groups 
and national organizations. They have con- 
tributed significantly to adult education and 
social science research, to the protection of 
democracy without sacrifice of civil rights, 
and to the techniques for reducing group 
hostility. 

The confidence with which everyone is 
facing the future is indeed encouraging. 
While most people are satisfied, they know 
that something is causing this good fortune 
which they cannot fully comprehend. I 
did not realize myself the reason for all of 
this until after President Eisenhower was 
stricken. I was then fully awakened to the 
fact that the propelling force in all of this 
new outlook is President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

Immediately after the President's heart 
attack the country and the world were 
stunned. Everything semed to become para- 
lyzed temporarily. The stock market be- 
gan to do funny tricks, business slackened 
and there was general bedlam among the 
peoples and the nations of the world. While 
we in the United States do not subscribe 
to the principle of the indispensable man, 
we now realize the terrific influence which 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is having on the every 
day lives of all of us. As he regains his 
health it is gratifying to see the confidence 
return both at home and abroad. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is of the people, for the 
people and with the people. 

Now to examine the record of this great 

world leader who has set the atmosphere 
for this overwhelming world confidgnce 
among men and women—whether they be 
laborers, housewives, business men, pro- 
fessional people, farmers or what have 
you. 
When this administration took office on 
January 20, 1953, the world was in tur- 
moil; we were at war in Korea. President 
Eisenhower said while campaigning—‘I 
pledge a firm consistent foreign policy with 
one primary goal—the attainment of peace 
in the world for ourselves and for all free 
people.” 

Under his administration the 3-year-old 
Korean war was ended in July 1953, just 6 
months after he took office, and our boys 
are home again and living normal lives. 

Before his election our great President said 
that he pledged “that the full resources of 
our new administration will be thrown into 
the battle against inflation. Only if the 
steady whittling away of the value of the 
dollar is stopped can our farmers, or factory 
workers, white collar workers, or our aged 
find any security in their savings, social ben- 
efits, or pensions.” 

The average wages of American workers 
have reached new highs under this adminis- 
tration. Factory workers’ wages in Septem- 
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ber 1955 were at an all-time record high of 
$77.90 a week. The cost of living has been 
stabilized so these increases in pay really 
mean something to the worker. All econ- 
omists agree that a new gecord in goods and 
services will be reached before 1955 bows 
out. Nearly 65 million Americans are now 
on jobs; more than ever before in our his- 
tory. Said AFL President George Meany, 
“American workers have never had it so 
good as right now.” 

Mr. Eisenhower promised that the “social 
gains achieved by the people, whether en- 
acted by a Republican or Democrat admin- 
istration, are not only here to stay but are 
here to be improved and extended.”’ 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was established April 11, 1953. The 
Social Security Act was amended to extend 
old-age survivors insurance to 10 million 
more persons; benefits under this act were 
increased to all. A 3-year program of Fed- 
eral aid to the States for facilities for the 
aged, chronically ill, and disabled was in- 
augurated; and other proposals made by 
President Eisenhower to provide schools, 
highways, and better health for a stronger 
America were not acted upon by the 
Democrat Congress despite pleas from the 
President. 

Mr. Eisenhower said, “I pledge that I will 
support and strengthen, not weaken, the 
laws that protect the American worker. I 
will defend him against any action to de- 
stroy his union or his rights. I will enlist 
every resource, of private industry and of the 
Federal Government, to protect him against 
the awful consequence of depression and 
joblessness. I will work unceasingly to build 
an economy that wiil maintain for him a 
high level of wages with steady purchasing 
power so he and his family can share fully 
in the comforts of American living. Finally, 
I pledge that I shall strive to conduct my- 
self so that at the end of my service the 
workers of America can honestly say: ‘He has 
been fair. He has been my friend.’” 

The AFL reported at its executive board 
meeting in Miami this year that “agreements 
were reached with fewer strikes and less work 
time loss in strike action than in any year 
since World War II.” The A. F. of L., in 
that same report said, “But the increases in 
(wages) 1954 while modest, generally pro- 
vided more of a gain in real wages than in- 
creases in other postwar years, for they were 
almost entirely over and beyond the amount 
needed to compensate for the rise in the 
cost of living.” 

Mr. Eisenhower said, “I pledge that if 
elected the President of the United States I 
will serve all the people irrespective of their 
race, creed, their national origin * * * I 
pledge to devote myself toward making equal- 
ity of opportunity a living reality for every 
American. There is no room left in America 
for second class citizenship for anybody.” 
He has kept his promise on this civil rights 
front. His effort in this field has been one 
of his brightest and most outstanding 
achievements. Our great President prom- 
ised that he would “search for merit wher- 
ever itis. I will search for the qualifications 
needed to serve the United States well and if, 
in a particular field, I can find someone whose 
appointment would give reassurance to the 
great body of Negro men, I should like very 
much to do such a thing. * * *I teil you 
that there will never be anybody around me 
on whom I depend, whether I am a private 
citizen or an official, who is going to take 
what I consider a reactionary view.” In 
keeping with this promise some 250 Negroes 
have been appointed to important jobs in 
this administration and thousands of others 
have been given smaller jobs. 

The past 33 months of our American his- 
tory has marked the greatest advances in 
social gains in the life of our great Nation. 
Out of Washington during this short period 
of time have come orders, decrees, and 
edicts that have restored to the largest mi- 
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nority segment in America some of the hu- 
man dignity inherent in their birth but 
denied them in their daily living because 
of man’s inhumanity to man. Out of Wash- 
ington during this period has come the 
trumpeting of a new spiritual, moral, and 
political concept of the right of all Ameri- 
cans to walk the streets of this Nation in 
dignity and in peace, unfettered by any 
restricting bonds of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 

May I recite briefly just a few of the ma- 
jor orders that have come: 

1. Segregation at Army post 
abolished by Executive directive. 

2. Employment discrimination in District 
of Columbia service contracts, and segrega- 
tion in eating places, outlawed. 

3. Segregation in United States naval in- 
stallations in the South ended. 

4. Racial discrimination effectively banned 
on Federal contract jobs by the President’s 
Government Contract Committee. 

5. Segregation ended in major veterans’ 
hospitals in the South and labeled “un- 
democratic, uneconomica!, undesirable.”’ 

6. Committee on Government Employ- 
ment Policy appointed to eliminate discrimi- 
nation because of race, color, reliegion, or 
national origin in the employment of or in 
the upgrading of employees in the Federal 
agencies themselves. 

7. Segregation abolished in District of 
Columbia recreation facilities 1 day after 
the Supreme Court schools decision. 

8. Appointment of more than 250 Ne- 
groes—on the basis of their eminent quali- 
fications—to high positions in the Federal 
Government, including many first-time ap- 
pointments. 

9. The historic decision of the United 
States Supreme Court outlawing segregation 
in public-school education. 

In evaluating this great victory in human 
progress I am appalled that so few have ac- 
knowledged one of the vital human elements 
that made this epochal triumph possible. 
We have heaped praise on the brilliant and 
victorious lawyers who carried the segrega- 
tion cases to court; we have extolled the 
virtues of an eloquent and enlightened 
court; we have acknowledged the hard, 
arduous, persistent, courageous 40 years’ 
effort on the part of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colared People; 
and we have cast grateful glances in the 
direction of any and all who made a con- 
tribution. But, in my opinion, few have 
recognized or publicly acciaimed the essen- 
tial and conclusive work of one great citizen 
who in a large measure fashioned the at- 
mosphere and Climate in this country so 
that the kind of decision the Court rendered 
could be possikle and accepted with calm 
and equanimity. I am speaking, of course, 
of the President of the United States. 

I am happy to be able to quote from a 
speech made by the distinguished Senator 
from this State, Senator GOLDWATER (who 
is performing such an excellent job in fur- 
thering social progress in the Nation), who, 
in this city, in discussing the matter of civil 
rights before the Tucson branch of the 
NAACP on October 12, 1955, said, “This is 
a report on what has been accomplished for 
all Americans, because I don’t think we 
should continue to look on Americans as a 
Nation of minorities and majorities, but 
rather as a Nation dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal and 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, and that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. I-believe we should recognize in 
these great words of Jefferson the source of 
our freedom and the fact that freedom given 
by God is given to all people whether they 
be white or black, or Catholic, Protestant, 
or Jew.” And may I respectfully add to the 
distinguished Senator's words the following: 
Ii the United States of America is to con- 
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tinue in its role of leader of the free Peoples 
of the world, two-thirds of whom are non, 
white, it must more and more Practice at 
home the wise philosophy enunciateg by 
Senator GOLDWATER, y 

One could talk on and on about the many 
significant social changes that have taken 
place during the past 33 months, but I real. 
ize every speech must close at some Point 
I do, however, want to mention briefly be. 
fore closing two very significant Proposals 
made by President Eisenhower in the area 
of world peace. One was his Atoms for 
Peace proposal launched at the meeiing of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
This proposal earned for President Eisen. 
hower the gratitude of the entire world ang 
refected his recognition and that of his 
administration of the fact that the problem 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy is both 
important and of primary interest to the 
entire world. The other was President 
Eisenhower's celebrated disarmament pro- 
posal made at the Geneva Summit Confer. 
ence. The 10th General Assembly of the 
United Nations will consider this proposa} 
and if agreement is reached, the nations of 
the world and humanity will be freed from 
the dangers of surprise attacks. 

A nation that has made such great ad. 
vances in tearing away the barriers of time 
and space through technological brilliance 
certainly must have the force, courage, and 
intelligence to continue the process of con- 
tinuing and extending the social gains that 
have come to all Americans in less than 3 
years. - 

In no other nation in the world’s history 
have a people so nearly approached the real- 
ization of full freedom and equality for all 
its people as in the United States. The 
American people have demonstrated great 
courage and wisdom in the social progress 
thus far made. I see no reason why we can- 
not continue to demonstrate our ability to 
complete the solemn responsibility cf every 
loyal American to bring full and complete 
justice, freedom, and equality of opportun- 
ity, and an abiding peace and happiness to 
all of the peoples-of our great Nation. 


Not All That Meets the Eye 
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Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Not All That Meets the Eye,” 
which appeared in the January 3, 1956, 
issue of the Owensboro Messenger, of 
Owensboro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Not ALL THAT MEETS THE EYE 

Taking a leaf from the-United States, 
Soviet Union is emphasizing firepower over 
manpower in its expenditures ior armed 
forces next year. 

A reduction of 8.5 percent in defense eX- 
penditures just announced is not all that 
meets the eye. If it aimed as the announce 
ment says at reassuring the world of the 
Soviet’s peaceful intention, it would have 
shown a much deeper cut. 

In the first place, the unilateral cut of 
640.000 men from the armed forces should 
have brought a 20-percent reduction in eX 
penditures. Secondly, prices charged the 
Soviet Government for heavy industrial prod- 
ucts were reduced 1 April and the ruble 
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ore heavy goods. Similarly, there 


vs m 5 
ae price reduction in food and clothing. 
a all three of these developments truly 


reflected in the budget, there would have 
peen @ sharp decline. 

The truth is inescapable. The Soviet 
Union is shifting from cheap cannon fodder 
to high firepower. It is investing in new 
weapons, to match the highly effective Unit ed 
states forces. Instead of cutting its mili- 
tary expenditures, the Soviet Union will be 
increasing them next year, and will be buying 
more, not less, military power. 

Arseny G. Sverev, the Soviet finance min- 
ister, told the Soviet National Assembly “the 
reduction in military appropriations means 
the Soviet Union, not only in words but in 
deeds, shows its concern for lessening world 
tension and insuring peace and international 
security.” But it was significant that he 
drew the loudest applause for his reference 
to the tour of India, Burma, and Afghanistan 
made by Communist Party Chief Khrushchev 
and Soviet Premier Bulganin. They tried to 
create disharmony and alienate South Asia 
from the West and create a new Communist 
sphere of influence, in the new-type Soviet 
colonialism fast replacing Britain, which re- 
cently granted independence to India and 
Burma and has long befriended Afghanistan. 





Military Liberty: Antidote for 
Communism 
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Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
in the ideological debates accompany- 
ing the post World War II struggles be- 
tween the East and West too little has 
been published as to the superior spir- 
itual basis and philosophical resources 
of the free world. It is thus highly grati- 
fying to see recognized by a responsible 
official the truly American concept of 
“militant liberty’ as the antidote for 
communism, which is both international 
and militant. 

In a notable address in the city of 
Washington on October 25, 1955, before 
the Second National Conference on Spir- 
itual Foundations, Adm. Arthur Rad- 
ford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, presented this thesis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have his inspiring statement pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, Admiral 
Radford’s address was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorpD, as follows: 

THE MIND AND THE Spirit IN NATIONAL 

SECURITY 
(By Adm. Arthur Radford) 

President Eisenhower recently issued a 
Widely publicized Executive order to an- 
hounce a code of conduct for the members 
of the Armed Forces. 

Tn brief, pointed terms, the first article 
of this code said: 

“Tam an American fighting man. I serve 
in the forces which guard my country and 
our way of life. I am prepared to give my 
life in their defense.” 

I believe most of you realize this is written 
in the form of a creed. Possibly some of you 


feel that it is written mostly for those of 
Us in uniform. 


If so, you are not wrong. 
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It is written as a guiding precept to be fol- 
lowed by the men in our Armed Forces. 

I would suggest, however, that this creed 
could very well be a part of every American's 
atttiude. There is no hidden meaning, nor 
is there lack of meaning, when you pledge: 
“I serve in the forces which guard my coun- 
try and our way of life.” These words are 
the key to the part played by the mind and 


the spirit in our national security. They 
signify: militant liberty. 

Ladies and gentlemen, every American 
should be dedicated to this mission. It is 


not sufficient for only a relatively few to 
defend the United States. In our present 
peril, people everywhere must unite in the 
fight against militant international ccom- 
munism, or any other threat to our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

What is this American way of life of 
which I speak? You know it and I know it. 
We have lived it and enjoyed its benefits. 
But how can we defihe something so nebu- 
lous? 

Language is sometimes a peculiar thing. 
Sometimes it plays tricks on us. The word 
freedom has far different meaning when 
spoken from Communist lips. And in Amer- 
ican speech, that word may become so loose- 
ly used that its meaning begins to wear thin 
and to become vague. 

It has become increasingly apparent to 
me since World War II that men and na- 
tions who want to remain free must under- 
stand freedom and be able to explain it— 
by their example as well as in their own 
words. 

It is obvious the Communists have made 
amazing gains, largely because they know 
what they believe, why they believe it, and 
can explain it. They are educated in it and 
completely versed in it. 

On the other hand, we who are free have 
many times been incoherent or have lacked 
the verbal ability to explain or defend com- 
pletely what our way of life really is. We 
must know what we mean by it. We must 
be convinced that it presents the very best 
way of life in today’s world—and I think 
we are. But we must be able to explain this 
conviction to others. 

FREEDOM 


My own understanding of the American 
way of life is manyfold, First it is free- 
dom and liberty. 

Freedom began with a belief in human 
dignity, and it grew with the history of the 
world. Often it came in conflict with tyr- 
anny and despotism. Often it was knocked 
down, but always it arose to fight again. It 
would fight, and lose, and then fight again. 

We learned this in history when Moses 
stood before Pharaoh and said: “Let my 
people go.” We read it again when the 
barons stood before King John and the 
Magna Carta was embodied into laws. We 
lived it still again in the epic of Valley 
Forge. 

Our Founding Fathers were adept at choos- 
ing the right words to expiain the meaning 
of our way of life. Thomas Jefferson called 
it “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Patrick Henry summed it up when 
he said: ‘‘Give me liberty or give me death.” 

All of you know well the other meanings 
of our freedoms. They are all part of the 
American way of life: freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press, freedom of assembly, 
freedom of speech, and many more. We have 
lived with these freedoms so long, and have 
enjoyed them so much, that we are prone 
to take them for granted, 


FAITH 


A second primary ingredient in our Amer- 
ican way of life is faith. 
We must have it. 

The New Testament calls faith “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” 
Faith is 


Faith is essential. 


(Hebrews 11:1.) Let me 


repeat that. “the substance of 
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things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” 

Faith is our belief in the equality of man 
in the sight of God. It is our belief in what 
Alexander Hamilton referred to as “the 
sacred rights of mankind.” Far beyond the 
point of lip-service, we must all believe that 
each and every human is entitled to iife, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
These are the “substance of things hoped 
for.” 

That cold winter at Valley Forge was 
truly an ordeal. The suffering from freez- 
ing and starvation almost led American 
troops to abandon their cause. Faith in 
their God; faith in their great leader, 
George Washington; and faith in the right- 
eousness of their cause inspired the courage 
with which these men were victorious in 
their hour of trial. These are the “evidence 
of things not seen,” to return again to the 
words of the New Testament. 

Without such faith, we could not be ready, 
as written in the code of conduct “to give 
my life in their defense.” But with it, we 
can meet successfully any future hour of 
trial, 





RESPONSIBILITIES 


Now, faith in the principles upon which 
this Nation was founded automatically im- 
plies a third important element of the 
American way of life, namely, the indi- 
vidual acceptance of responsibility to de- 
tend these principles against any threat. 

To the young person growing up in a 
country such as ours, it is to easy to con- 
sider the rights of man as accepted facts 
rather than as prizes to be won. The world 
can too easily seem his for the taking, with- 
out personal effort. 

The lessons of history, however, teach us 
otherwise. History is replete with instances 
to prove that nations who take their liberty 
for granted are apt to fall prey to tyrannical 
forces, from within as well as from without. 

For every freedom there is a correspond- 
ing responsibility. If a person denies his 
responsibility, he runs the risk of losing his 
freedom. If he accepts his responsibility, he 
can do much to perpetuate freedom for gen- 
erations to follow. 

In this same vein, teaching a person to 
recite the Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights by memory, line by line, 
word for word, is not enough, for you could 
teach a parrot to do that. 

Instead, teaching him to understand the 
meaning of liberty is much better. It is all 
important. We should always give him a 
“Bill of Responsibilities” to go along with 
his “Bill of Rights,” and at the same time, 
instill in him a spirit of service to God and 
country. 

SPREADING THE WORD 

Having established faith, responsibility, 
and freedom as the three elements oi the 
American way of life, I am concerned with 
relating the whole to the concept of the mind 
and the spirit in national security. How 
do we go about perpetuating this American 
way of life, for us today and for our children 
tomorrow? 

An important feature in the multifaced 
Soviet threat has been their conviction and 
complete command of their doctrine. Their 
successes have been achieved in great part 
by the subversive appeal of an artful logic, 
effectively spread by organized zealots. They 
have denied spiritual values and pretended 
to show that following the Communist sys- 
tem is the dynamic way to economic secu- 
rity for the masses. They have associated 
the United States with status quo powers 
whose only motivation is to hold onto the 
bounties they already possess. 

Thus, the free world, in spite of its greater 
resources and spiritual values, has been 
sometimes outmaneuvered. Too many times 
we who are free have seemingly lacked the 
understanding conviction with which to de- 
fend our way of life. 
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The answer lies in the heart, the mind, 
and in the spirit of all Americans, We must 
teach a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the American way of life; we must 
rebuild the conviction that our path is the 
closest to that which God would have us 
follow, that it is truly worthy of personal 
sacrifices. 

We must spread the word, both at home 
and abroad. We must call on the good 
offices and influence of the home, church, 
schocl, and Armed Forces, to develop the 
sound minds and dedicated spirits upon 
which our national security is funda- 
mentally based. We can take our cue from 
Nathan Hale, who, when asked by his cap- 
tors if he had any last words, simply said: 
“I only regret that I have but one life to 
give for my country.” 

You, ladies and gentlemen, are among the 
teachers. By virtue of the great wisdom you 
possess, you are able to wield your power 
and influence on people everywhere. There- 
fore, you have perhaps a greater responsi- 
bility to freedom. 

Yes; you are accountable. ‘You are ac- 
countable for your use of freedom and your 
powers to teach. Through your patriotic 
dedication, you can rekindle the fires of 
understanding conviction so that all 
Americans will proudly dedicate themselves 
to the words of our Founding Fathers in 
the Declaration of Independence: 

“And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is the mind 
and spirit in our national security. 

Thank you. 


Removal of Controls Would Not Eliminate 
Surpluses 
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Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Removal of Controls Would Not 
Eliminate Surplus,” which appeared in 
the December 29, 1955, issue of the 
Leitchfield Gazette, of Leitchfield, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

REMOVAL OF CONTROLS WouLD Nor ELIMINATE 
SURPLUSES 

There are many farmers who believe high- 
price supports have caused the present sur- 
plus and ensuing low prices on their prod- 
ucts; at least that is the impression gained 
from the recent Farm Bureau Convention 
in Chicago. It is possible, though, that the 
delegates mirrored political rather than 
practical thinking. The idea that if sup- 
port prices are abandoned, the surplus will 
vanish, has found its way into the thinking 
of persons who have not checked the rec- 
ords. During the twenties when general 
prosperity was at a high level, farm prod- 
ucts brought less than a living wage to 
their producers, and there were no support 
prices then, yet the ruinous prices were 
attributed to overproduction. 

Surpluses of farm products followed by 
depressed prices are not new; in fact, they 
have been a recurring plague since man 
learned to produce more than he can use. 
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Price supports without crop controls tend 
to aggravate the condition of unbalance, 
but it would not be fair to assume that 
they are the sole cause. They can add to 
surpluses if no real move is made to limit 
production. 

Even persons who once advocated no con- 
trols at all have altered their thinking, pro- 
posing an outright subsidy to farmers to 
take land out of production. It should have 
been apparent to them long ago that farm- 
ing is a large and diversified occupation, 
with little hope for limiting production to 
market demands unless there is some sort of 
authoritative control. Farmers themselves 
have favored these controls in every vote 
where the issue is between controls and 
unlimited production which could lead to 
low prices. 

In developing a solution to the farm prob- 
lem, nothing is gained by blaming surpluses 
on legislation of recent years. The goal 
should be to improve this legislation or 
abandon altogether the program of provid- 
ing stable markets for products of 12 per- 
cent of the Nation’s population. Dropping 
controls possibly would mean a greater exo- 
dus from the farm and eventual removal 
of the surplus under laws of sunply and 
demand. But would it be best for the coun- 
try to allow this 12 percent only the choice 
of selling their products below cost or en- 
tering some other occupation more remu- 
nerative? 


Aviation and Transportation Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 8 Mr. Louis E. Leverone, of Chi- 
cago, Geilvered an address before the 
aviation committee of the Decatur 
Chamber of Commerce at Decatur, Ill. 
Mr. Leverone served several terms as 
president of the National Aeronautics 
Association, is presently a director of 
that organization, and is recognized as 
an able authority on national aviation 
problems. His address is therefore not 
only authoritative but very timely, and 
points out a number of aspects of the 
overall aviation and transportation prob- 
lem which will prove useful and con- 
structive. I therefore submit his ad- 
dress for inclusion in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Within recent weeks, the largest public 
borrowing of all times was successfully com- 
pleted in our Nation’s money marts. This 
underwriting covered the financing of the 
Illinois toll-road program, and its success 
gives the assurance—in the months and 
years ahead—that our State will be given 
those new arteries of transportation so 
vitally necessary for the future. To speed 
up travel time within legal limits—to elim- 
inate travel congestion and to provide safer 
highways—are sufficient reasons for this very 
new program. 

But there is a more basic reason why this 
toll-road program is tremendously import- 
ant. Highways—lots of them—are the out- 
lets for cars, trucks, and busses. The high 
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level of production of the automotive in. 
dustry has been one of the great Sustaining 
bulwarks of our prosperity of the Postwar 
decade. If Detroit is to continue to Produce 
automotive equipment, then public agencies 
must supply the roads and highways to 
handle this increased traffic. i 

We may be very thankful to our alert and 
farseeing Governor—Bill Stratton. He say 
the need and acted promptly. He haq to 
fight down tremendous opposition but he did 
so successfully and we, the people of Illinois 
are beneficiaries of his good judgment,’ 

I only mention this in preface ang as 
parallel of a very comparable problem which 
faces us in air travel. Similarly, we neeg 
the same kind of public leadership and sounq 
planning to avert a very critical situation 
which ‘is slowly but certainly developing 
in aviation. Here are sample headlines 
which have recently appeared in the daily 
press: 

“American Airlines purchases $165 million 
worth of Boeing 707 Jet Transports;” “Uniteg 
Airlines places order with Douglas Aircraft 
for 30 DC-8 Jet Transports for $175 million”: 
“Pan American enters large order for DC-8's" 
“National Airlines buys $36 million worth of 
Jet Transports,” and et cetera, and so forth, 

The question is, “Are we ready?” Do we 
have the necessary ground facilities in the 
form of longer runways and airports of great- 
er area to handle this expansion? I don't 
think so. You may remember that the DC-6 
was introduced to commercial transportation 
less than 10 years ago. At that time airline 
presidents confidently predicted that. this 
aircraft would be the answer to high-speed 
transportation for the next 20 years. The 
advent of the DC-6 caused the airport plan- 
ners to increase runway lengths from 4,000 
feet to more than 6,000 feet. Different air- 
port patterns were acquired and it was a 
matter of several years before the necessary 
ground changes were made to accommodate 
the six. But, what happened concurrently 
with this development? The DC-6 was sur- 
passed in performance by the Super G Con- 
stellation the DC—7 and the Vickers Viscount, 
So, it becomes evident that the air trans. 
portation industry in itself failed to foresee 
the tremendous advance which occurred 
much sooner than anyone was willing to pre- 
dict. But the history of aviation is full of 
incidents where even the most thoughtful 
planners have failed to estimate even their 
own projected aims. One of my favorite 
stories has to do with one of our great air- 
craft manufacturing companies and its 
pioneer president who was and is recognized 
as an all-time leader in this field. Early in 
1947, a brilliant young engineer from this 
company predicted, in a speech before the 
chamber of commerce, that we would see the 
time when aircraft would fly at speeds of 
more than 1,000 miles per hour. Our pioneer 
friend was so incensed and so irritated by 
what he considered brash and irresponsible 
boasting that he terminated this boy’s serv- 
ices immediately. Within 1 year after this 
incident, Larry Bell, Lt. Chuck Yaeger, and 
John Stack, were jointly awarded the Collier 
Trophy, the highest aviation award of the 
world for producing and operating the X-l, 
the first plane to break the sonic barrier for 
traveling, mind you, at 1,100 miles per hour 
which my good friend, Glenn L. Martin, 
hadn't believed possible. And, it goes the 
same way in many other instances. 

But, to get back to my subject on our 
particular emergency, I should like to point 
out that the progress and improved tech- 
nique of aircraft manufacture are not at all 
paralleled by comparable planning in the 
field of airport design and development. 
Every one of these new planes on order re- 
quire greater takeoff runs than any aircraft 
presently flying in commercial service. If 
these new types of aircraft were placed in 
service tomorrow. only a handful of Ameri- 
can cities would have airport facilities ade- 
quate to handle this air traffic. Here are 
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current figures which might give you 
ood for thought. There are approxi- 
7,000 counties in the United States. 
is a total of 6,921 civil airports Cur- 
tificated in the United States; that 

co less than 1 airport per county. 
yond pve down this figure. Out of 
the 6,921 airports, only 1,216 are lighted. 
Only 1,373 are paved. So we see that more 
than 80 percent of our total number ot air- 
ports in the United States are unlighted 
and unpaved. Furthermore, of the 20 per- 
cent which are lighted and paved, a very 
small percentage of these airports are ade~- 
quate to evel handle our present four-engine 
air transport. In other words, most of our 
present facilities can’t even handle our pres- 
ent multiengine aircraft, to say nothing of 
those airplanes planned for the future. I 
am not including, of course, military air- 
pases for, logically, it would seem that these 
pases must continue to be bastions of our 
defense program and may not even be con- 
sidered for civilian or commercial purposes. 
What is the answer? 

I should like to make a few points: 

1, That because of the immensity of the 
problem, it can’t be handled through private 
channels but must be handled through pub- 
lic agencies--Federal, State, or local—or any 
combination of the three. 

2. The realization of this need must come 
from the grassroots, and must be encouraged 
and stimulated at the community level so 
that the people themselves will be educated 
to the need and the importance of such a 
program. At this moment, I should like to 
review what we in Illinois are actually doing 
about it. Back in 1942, when air travel was 
coming into its own, the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce, which I headed that 
year, established its first aviation commit- 
tee, under Harry Neumiller, of Peoria. This 
committee, composed of community leaders 
throughout the State, sponsored and pro- 
moted the Illinois and Municipal” Airport 
Act in the legislature and which statute was 
finally enacted into law. Through the Illi- 
nois Airport Authority Act, many cities in 
Illinois, have been enabled to build and 
finance their own facilities which has aided 
the commerce and prosperity of these com- 
munities. Even today, this particular legis- 
lation is regarded as a model by many other 
States who have patterned their own 
statutes along the same lines. But what 
happened to the aviation committee? It 
was disbanded several years ago because the 
communities had their airports and the 
members of the commitee felt the job was 
finished. In view of recent developments, it 
would appear that this was a premature as- 
sumption. 

Other groups of local aviation enthusiasts 
seemed to have lost their interest and have 
fallen by the wayside. So, actually, we have 
ho statewide civic group which is actively 
engaged in educating any large segment of 
the electorate, as a present problem. 

Within the next 10 years at least $100 
million will have to be expended in airport 
Improvement within the boundaries of our 
own State if we are to keep up with progress. 
Some of it may be Federal grant and a sub- 
Stantial part of it may be obtained by local 
financing. There will be opposition, of 
Course, as progress is always opposed and per- 
haps there will be those groups who will re< 
mark that the day of vertical ascent is upon 
us so that it would mean smaller and not 
larger airports. This is the kind of ob- 
aes thinking which tried to block 

€ toll-road prozram, by the way. 


We have too few leaders who can envision 
this progress; and not enough men of stature 
Who realize that this is the golden era and 
the next 10 years may be the greatest decade 
of our entire history. We need men of cour- 
&ge and foresight who will accept these chal- 


lenges and who will lead us to greatest peace- 
time prosperity. 
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One gentleman with an eye to the future, 
with whom I disagreed violently, politically, 
was former Mayor LaGuardia who I admired 
personally for his foresight on the subject of 
aviation. When the Little Flower announced 
plans for Idlewild, which was to cover an 
area, not of 40 acres but of 400, his detractors 
proclaimed him a candidate for the psychi- 
atric ward. He had to fight his own associ- 
ates to bring this program to completion 
and was able to see the New York Interna- 
tional Airport in operation before his death. 
Today, Idlewild is the greatest international 
airport in the world and, believe it or not, 
needs further expansion from its original 
program which many claimed was over- 
ambitious. 

I shall never forget the time that Mr. La- 
Guardia told me in Chicago that our city’s 
airport was inadequate. This was in 1944 
when he was a delegate to the International 
Civil Aviation Convention. As we sat in his 
hotel room, at the Stevens, he pointed to the 
lake front at 23d Street and said, “Fill in at 
that point and several miles out, and there 
will be an airport which will take care of Chi- 
cago at least for a few years.” I told him 
that the idea had been discussed but that 
its cost—$160 million—seemed so high that 
the idea was abandoned. Today it seems 
that we should have heeded that counsel, for 
even O’Hare Field now open to public use, 
the two Chicago airports aren’t going to be 
enough to handle our future traffic. 

Perhaps we will finally build the lake 
front airport, but at a cost of somewhat more 
than $300 million. You will agree that this 
is a rather costly type of conservatism. 

I hope that the time will arrive when every 
community of over 10,000 people in the 
United States is accessible to an airport, 
lighted and with hard-surfaced runways, to 
accommodate commercial aircraft. It is 
just as important to consider the economic 
advantages of airports as it was years ago to 
realize the need for hard roads. Don’t for- 
get that political action is aroused by alert 
public opinion and that public sentiment 
must be generated from just such groups as 
these. I am confident that in meetings like 
this, we can prepare material for editorial 
support of a constructive airport program 
and it will follow that our dreams and hopes 
will come to fruition, 


Courier-Journal, New York Times Named 
on Every List in Survey as Among 10 
Great United States Papers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include herewith an article en- 
titled “Courier-Journal, New York Times 
Named on Every List in Survey as Among 
10 Great United States Papers,” which 
appeared in the December 29, 1955, issue 
of the Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to state that generations of Kentuckians 
have watched the modern growth of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal beginning un< 
der the leadership of Henry Watterson 
with the certainty that the Courier is 
one of the finest papers in the United 
States. It is gratifying to have our faith 
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upheld by a jury of outstanding journal- 
ists who place it as one of the 10 great- 
est newspapers in this country. 
The article is as follows: 
CoOURIER-JOURNAL, NEw YorK TIMES NAMED 
ON EvERY LIST IN SURVEY AS AMONG 10 
GREAT UNITED STATES PAPERS 


What is a great newspaper? 

In any group of intelligent journalists 
there would be difference of opinion as to 
what was meant by the question and there 
would be great variation in the answers. 
But if each journalist indicated some of the 
newspapers he especially respected, a pat- 
tern of greatness might be worked out. 

Accordingly, a group of outstanding jour- 
nalists was asked to suggest the 10 greatest 
papers. 

There were 29 replies from editors of large 
and small papers, from every region, and 
from syndicated columnists working on a 
national scale. 

Two newspapers appear on all the lists. 
They are the New York Times and the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. The next highest 
number of votes went to the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. Two newspapers share the next 
bracket—the Christian Science Monitor and 
the Milwaukee Journal. The Washington 
Post stands alone in the fourth bracket. 

Tied for fifth place in frequency of men- 
tion are the New York Post, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, Baltimore Sun, and 
New York Herald Tribune. Next come the 
Wall Street Journal and the Madison Capi- 
tal Times. 

Highly regarded by a majority of the jour- 
nalists are the Toledo Blade, Denver Post, 
Raleigh News and Observer, Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune, Providence Journal and Bulle- 
tin, Kansas City Star-Times, Washington 
Star, Chicago Daily News, and Hartford 
Courant. Receiving at least one mention are 
the San Francisco Chronicle, Atlanta Jour- 
nal, Buffalo Courier-Express, Newark News, 
Oakland Tribune, Los Angeles Times, Cleve- 
land Press, and Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Obviously, some of these choices are favor- 
ite sons, valueless to any serious study of the 
subject. In any case, the selections offer food 
for thought. 

In general, it would appear that the out- 
standing newspapermen think of a great 
newspaper as one having the confidence of its 
public. That would include many of the 
smaller publications whose impact on public 
and craft is not as great. 

Integrity, fairness, willingnes sto take up 
unpopular and unprofitable causes when 
circumstances demand, responsible leader- 
ship and the putting of public service above 
private gain were some of the criteria. With 
few exceptions, all the newspapers mentioned 
are financially stable. It would be difficult to 
be great otherwise. 

There is a curious regional alinement in 
this selection. Of the 31 newspapers men- 
tioned, only 1 is in the Deep South. Only 
three are on the west coast, each mentioned 
only once, and none are in the Pacific North- 
west. On the other hand, cities lying along 
the old faultline between North and South— 
in the so-called border States—have more 
than their share of recognition on the list. 
Baltimore, Washington, Louisville, St. Louis, 
and Kansas City are all in this area. 

It is also noteworthy that The Chicago 
Tribune, which calls itself the ‘“‘world’s great- 
est newspaper,” is chosen by none of the 
successful journalists queried. 

The editor who named the Los Angeles 
Times said he was tempted to recognize the 
Chicago Tribune, even though he frequently 
disagreed with it, but it was not on his list. 

“ ‘WHY WAS AREA SKIPPED? 


One wonders why the Pacific Northwest 
was ignored by this group. Is it because we 
are not long enough settled to establish es- 
sential traditions? Possibly, but that could 
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apply to the Mountain States, where at least 
one of the candidates is located. 

If our youth is a factor, then how would 
one answer the journalist who said that a 
generation ago he would have nominated the 
Portland Oregonian “or maybe one other in 
that area,” but he could not do so now? 

The number and size of dailies in a region 
must be a consideration; but Denver, in a 
sparsely settled area, is on the list, and jour- 
nalists as far away as Colorado, Missouri, and 
California listed one Midwest daily of only 
about 40,000 circulation. 

Perhaps some of our readers could offer a 
plausible explanation as to why we have no 
representation on the list. (Reprinted from 
Northwest Communications, based on a 
survey made by that publication, which 
is a product of the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. The executive editor of the 
Courier-Journal was invited to vote on the 
10 greatest newspapers, but did not do so.” 


Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
of California, Before National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an address which I delivered before the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
on December 9, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, fellow Americans, in 179 
years our Nation has grown from a small 
colony of three million people on the Atlantic 
seaboard to a great world power with a pop- 
ulation of 166 million extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The American competitive enterprise eco- 
nomic system, which is represented in part 
by members of your organization, has pro- 
vided our people with the most productive 
economy and the highest standard of living 
the world has ever known. 

This growth and this economic produc- 
tivity has taken place under our American 
Constitution which recognized that personal 
rights and property rights were and are 
inseparable. 

No system of socialism, Marxian or Fabian, 
could have produced such a remarkable 
growth and development in a country that 
represents but 6 percent of the world’s pop- 
ulation. 

Other nations have now, or did in the 
past contain, larger natural resources, more 
population, older civilizations, and wider 
geographic boundaries. So these alone or 
in combination do not represent the price- 
less ingredient that has brought us to our 
present position as a leader of the free world. 

The catalyst is the American constitu- 
tional system wherein the Federal Govern- 
ment was created by the people and given 
limited and specified powers so it might not 
in turn make them subservient to an all- 
powerful central government, 

Abroad and at home we face the challenge 
of those who would destroy us by Marxian 
brute power or by a Fabian process of sugar 
coating each Socialist pill to produce a dev- 
astating narcotic effect upon once free men. 

Both the external and internal threats 
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may be camouflaged until after the Amer- 
ican people go to the polls 11 months from 
now. 

That is why the year 1956 may become one 
of the great turning points of history. 

A short time ago some at home and abroad 
were anticipating a release of tensions by 
a cooling plunge into the mirage of Lake 
yeneva rising from the desolate trackless 
waste of a Communist tyranny that today 
enslaves almost one-half of the world. 

At almost the same time Soviet First Dep- 
uty Premier Kaganovich was laying down 
the hard line to the party faithful at a din- 
ner on November 6 in Moscow: 

“If the 19th century was a century of 
capitalism, the 20th century is a century of 
the triumph of socialism and communism.” 

A short time earlier between the last two 
Geneva meetings, a robust and ruthless col- 
league in the Kremlin hierarchy, Khrush- 
chev, said: 

“Anybody who takes our smile for with- 
drawal from the teachings of Karl Marx or 
Lenin is making a mistake. 

“Those who expect this will have to wait 
until Easter Monday falls on Tuesday.” 

In language devastatingly frank, these 
spokesmen of the Kremlin have made clear 
to our diplomats and our people that despite 
vodka toasts and Communist smiles that 
political conclusions should not be drawn 
from social favors. 

Their statements mean that to cheat, lie, 
and murder, to violate treaties 
stroy free nations are still a part of “the end 
justifies the means” policy of the Soviet 
Union and of international communism. 

In the dialectics of communism if means 
that the struggle will continue not by the 
standards of civilized nations with an obli- 
gation to God and to humanity, but by the 
tooth, claw, and fang standards of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin. 

For the past 12 years beginning at Tehran 
in 1943, through Yalta and Potsdam in 
1945, to the Korean war and in 10 years of 
United Nations deliberations we have been 
compromised by our entanglements with the 
Soviet Union through accepting their words 
rather than requiring deeds. 

Since the rulers of the Kremlin cannot 
renounce the Soviets’ role as a spearhead for 
world revolution any agreement they enter 
into with the free world is fraudulent. 

Ienin said: “Communists will disarm 
only after we have completely forced down 
and expropriated the bourgeoisie of the 
whole world.” 

Because of the Soviet threats we face, our 
defense budget for the next fiscal year has 
been reported at $3415 billion. 

This compares with the total expenditures 
of the Federal Government from the day 
George Washington was inaugurated as 
President until we entered World War I in 
April 1917, which amounted to $24 billion. 

A prolonged siesta of wishful dreaming 
and failure to face the facts with tradi- 
tional American courage and commonsense 
can jeopardize the preservation of our Re- 
public and the survival of human freedom 
here and abroad. 

We should not forget the Biblical injunc- 
tions in II Corinthians: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers: For what fellowship has right- 
eousness with unrighteousness? And what 
communion has light with darkness?” 

We are in a struggle for the minds and 
souls of men. We dare not continue to com- 
promise our moral position if we are to win 
this conflict. 

We must win the cold war if we are to 
successfully prevent world war III. 

A prolonged stalemate will break us eco- 
nomically and ultimately undermine both 
our military and political position. 

If America goes under in this struggle we 
would take the whole free world down with 
us. There would be no one left to bale out 
this Nation or our allies, 
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As for the neutrals, they can enjoy tha 
luxury only so long as someone else is helping 
to preserve international law and order, : 

How long is a retreat from principle to fp 
tolerated by the people of the free worlq? 

Or have we become so immune that we qo 
not want to be reminded of the facts by 
the press, radio, or television? : 

Are we or our allies to become so bewitcheg 
by the Soviet tactics that we ignore thei 
long-term strategy? 

Is the doctrine “peace at any price” to 5 
throttie prudent warnings that men will dare 
not speak out for fear their political future 
will be damaged if not destroyed? 

“Peace at any price’? means the ultimate 
communization of the world. It is far qig. 
ferent than peace based on freedom ang 
justice. 

For if we accept this doctrine of “peace 
at any price’ and they do not, it means that 
with their cynical and brutal measures they 
will pick off our allies one by one, first the 
smaller ones and then the larger. The 
neutrals will go by default. 

If we dare not risk a conflict what wil! 
stop the ruthless men in the Kremlin from 
moving during the next 10 years, by external 
aggression or Soviet directed internal sub. 
version, against Norway, Denmark, Western 
Germany, Italy, France, Korea, Japan, the 
Republic of China, the Philippines, Australia, 
Great Britain, or our own Territory of 
Alaska? 

Ten years ago at the time of the Yalta 
Conference there were less than 200 million 
people behind the Communist Iron Curtain, 
Tonight as we meet here in New York there 
are over 900 million people who have lost 
their freedom to the most godless tyranny 
the world has ever known. 

The world should have learned at Munich 
that appeasement is not the road to peace~ 
it is only surrender on the installment plan. 

Let us take just three significant examples 
of retreat from principle. 

1. At Yalta in 1945 when Stalin demanded 
recognition of the Lublin Polish Communist 
Government, British Prime Minister Church- 
ill declared that British recognition of the 
exiled free Polish Government in London 
was a matter of honor. Later, on the Soviet 
promise of free elections which they never 
kept and because of their adamant position 
the free world yielded. 

2. In 1945 in the discussions leading up 
to the organization of the United Nations, 
the Soviet Union demanded membership for 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia. President 
Roosevelt protested and stated that they 
were no more eligible than any of our 48 
States. Again the free world yielded to So- 
viet demands. 

3. Previously on numerous occasions, the 
Official representatives of Great Britain and 
the United States have declared that the 
Soviet attempt to force a “package deal” 
wherein qualified nations could hurdle a 
Soviet veto only by the admission of un- 
qualified Communist ones was unadulter- 
ated “blackmail.’”’ Now in December 1955, 
the British and Commonwealth countries 
affirmatively support and we acquiesce by 
abstaining from voting on the issue. Again 
the free world has in the United Nations 
General Assembly yielded to an adamant 
Soviet position. 

The shocking sequel to this shift is that 
at the United Nations headquarters the 
Representatives of the Republic of China 
were informed that if they used their veto 
right in the Security Council there would 
likely be a majority vote in the General 
Assembly to seat Communist China next 
year. 

In any event, after the 1956 American elec- 
tions the neutrals, the Soviet bloc and the 
British Commonwealth, other than Aus- 
tralia, have given strong hints that they will 
seat Communist China in the General 
Assembly. 
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1 wish to say to you and to the American 


eople that it is later than you think. 

Communist China was an aggressor in 
Korea that inflicted 140,000 casualties upon 
us, including 35,000 dead; is now a violator 
of the terms of the Korean armistice, and 
is an extortionist that has sought to use 
American civilian and military personnel for 
pargaining purposes. Tam opposed to the 
admission of Communist China into the 
United Nations. — 

Foreign policy is too important to be left 
to Government alone. qt must be based 
on a fully informed public. 

It is far more important that we save free- 
dom for ourselves and our posterity than we 
save face for any United Nations member 
or diplomat. : 

As long as I have a voice and a vote in the 
genate of the United States, I shall oppose 
diluting any of our rights under the Amer- 
ican constitution with any form of world 
government, wherein freedom is compro- 
mised with totalitarian tyranny. 

A sound national economy and a solvent 
Federal Government are essential prerequi- 
sites for successful domestic and foreign 
policies. ; 

The Eisenhower Republican administra- 
tion came into office on January 20, 1953, 
and has now been in office only 35 months. 
The previous New Deal administration had 
peen in control of the executive branch of 
the Government for 20 years and the legis- 
lative branch for 18 years. 

Among its accomplishments in the limited 
period of time that this Republican admin- 
istration has held office are the following: 

There are 65 million people gainfully em- 
ployed which is the highest record of em- 
ployment in the history of the Nation. 

The previous Truman New Deal budget 
has been reduced by over 10 billions of 
dollars. 

The American people have been given a 7!5 
billion dollar tax reduction, the largest in 
the history of our Nation. 

The stalemated war in Korea was brought 
to an end. 

Wage and price controls have been abol- 
ished to the encouragement of our free 
enterprise system. 

The policy of this administration ts to 
reduce and not increase Federal govern- 
mental competition with private enterprise. 

It is the policy of the Federal Government 
to bring businessmen and business methods 
into the administration of our public affairs. 

Since President Eisenhower took office in 
January of 1953, the gross national product 
is up 6 percent; production in factories and 
mines is up 4 percent; construction is up 19 
percent; business investment in plant and 
equipment is up 4 percent; employment is 
up 2 percent; personal income is up 8 per- 
cent. ‘ 

In October of this year retail sales reached 
the highest in history for any month of any 
year and amounted to over $15 billion. 

The state of the Nation is good. To be 
Sure there are certain agriculture, mining, 
and industrial areas that have not been up 
to the national averages. 

We will not solve our agricultural prob- 
lems by reenacting the 90 percent fixed par- 
ity legislation for the basic crops under 
which more than $7 billion of agricultural 
products were accumulated. 

The American farmer understands agri- 
cultural facts as does the distinguished for- 
mer Democratic Secretary of Agriculture, 
CLINTON ANDERSON, now Senator from New 
Mexico. At the November Texas Farm Bu- 
reau Federation meeting in Fort Worth, Sen- 
ator ANDERSON said: 

“No farmer should ever forget that during 
all the time from 1948 through 1954, when 
a great gap has opened up between national 
income and farm income, the price support 
ugramn was pegged to a rigid 90 percent 
standard.” 
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The farm problem needs thoughtful light 
from the farmers and sound economists 
rather than political heat for election-year 
purposes, 

Prudent and thoughtful people in all areas 
know the importance of agriculture getting 
its fair share of the national income. 

Our support program should give encour- 
agement to quality production of basic and 
nonbasic crops rather than quantity alone. 

We must also be careful that supnorits do 
not price American agriculture out of the 
world or domestic market. 

We must renew foreign aid programs 
whereby taxes upon the American farmer, 
businessman and worker go to help finance 
similar crops or products at lower production 
costs across our borders or in distart lands 
and foreclose agriculture, industry and labor 
from the advantages of our historic markets. 

The challenge our generation races is to 
preserve man’s identity as an individual. 
How can he be protected in his personal, 
political and property rights against over- 
powering business, labor or governmental 
mechanisms which would submerge him. 

Every generation of Americans has desired 
to improve the well being of dur people and 
leave to their children an even better land 
than they themselves found. 

Our challenge is—to demonstrate that this 
can be better done by our American sys- 
tem of competitive enterprise rather than 
by an all powerful Federal Government ex- 
ercising its taxing, price and wage control 
powers to make the Nation into the image 
designed by Washington planners. 

Continued deficit financing leads to infla- 
tionary pressures that would bring on Fed- 
eral controls of prices, wages and allocations 
of materials. In peacetime such a progrgm 
would strangle free enterprise and be the 
road to socialism. 

We have made progress toward 12 baiancec 
budget, but to date it is not yet an accom- 
plished fact. 

When our budget is balanced I believe 
that sound fiscal policy would require a 
start on the repayment of the national debt. 

It would take 280 years to pay off the 
national debt at a rate of $1 billion a year. 

At the lower rate of repayment of $1 mil- 
lion a day it would take 769 years to elimi- 
nate the debt. 

Under the circumstances, Congress and 
the administration should show prudence 
in advocacy of new spending programs. 

The public may surprise both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue by judging the quality 
rather than the quantity of legislation rec- 
ommended and passed. 

As the Federal administrative structure 
erows, it becomes cumbersome, tends to be 
arbitrary and can be dangerous to our sys- 
tem of checks and balances. 

In December 1944, it reached an all time 
high of 3,209,000, which is more people than 
constituted the population of our country 
at the time we won our freedom. 

It is now 2,397,869 which is still a top- 
heavy Federal structure difficult for a Presi- 
dent to administer, for Congress to check 
upon, or for the courts to safeguard equity 
and justice for the citizen in the multiplic- 
ity of decisions handed down by anonymous 
parts of a huge organization. 

The Hoover Commission estimated that 
there were a total of over 2,500 commercial 
and industrial-type activities with an invest- 
ment of $15 billion. The Commission rec- 
ommended that 1,000 of these facilities could 
be eliminated without injury to our national 
defense or any essential governmental ac- 
tivities. . 

It was Thomas Jefferson who said: 

“In questions of power, let no more be said 
of confidence in man, but bind him down 
from mischief by the chains of the constitu- 
tion.” 

The American system of competitive en- 
terprise is as essential to labor as it is to the 
investor and the general public. No seg- 
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ment of the national economy can ail for 
long without infecting the balance, to the 
detriment of all. 

Heavy tax burdens, Federal and State, 
have in many cases resulted in the forced 
sale of successful small businesses or part- 
nerships to their larger con»petitor when 
death suddenly brought tax obligations of 
a confiscatory nature. 

We need to encourage the broadening of 
our private property economic base. 

The more we can encourage widespread 
stock ownership among the general public 
and among employees, giving them all added 
incentive in private enterprise, the better 
it will be in combatting those who would 
turn more and more to public ownership. 

Early in this century, the enactment of 
antitrust statutes established traffic signals 
along the economic highway to protect the 
pedestrian public or the individual small 
economic business vehicle owner from the 
highpowered ones which were operated with- 
out a sense of public responsibility. 

Bigness alone does not necessarily make 
for more efficiency or better and more 
thoughtful relationships with the union 
member, the stockholder or the general pub- 
lic. 

No business or labor organization should 
have the power to strangle the economic life 
of 166 million Americans and by so doing 
endanger the whole free world of freemen. 

But overpowering business or labor organ- 
izations are not the only menaces to the 
dignity of man as an individual. 

Big and overpowering Government is what 
our Founding Fathers sought to guard us 
against. We have already skipped too far 
down this primrose path. 

The following are guide posts for the pres- 
ervation of our free institutions: 

1. Maintaining our constitutional system 
of checks and balances between the three 
great coordinate branches of the Federal 
Government. 

2. The division of powers between the Fed- 
eral and State Governments and limiting 
the Federal Government to its specified 
powers and preserving States’ rights. 

3. Keeping the military subordinate to the 
civil authority. 

4. Maintaining control of education on 
the State and local level rather than in the 
Federal Government. 

5. Balancing the Federal budget and mak- 
ing provision for a gradual reduction on the 
national debt. 

6. A maintenance of the same standards 
of fiscal rectitude in the treatment of our 
social security trust funds that the Govern- 
ment expects of private insurance companies, 
It is also important to keep in mind that 
inflation hits the recipients of benefits in 
both cases. 

7. Encouraging our free enterprise system 
so that our people will be gainfully employed 
and new opportunities will be constantly 
opened up for our increasing population. 

8. The maintenance of peace with honor. 
We must realize it is neither necessary nor 
desirable to try to remake the world in our 
governmental, economic, or social image. 
Neither international nor personal friend- 
ships can be purchased. 

9. In legislative programs seek to encour- 
age a prosperous economic climate for agri- 
culture, labor, industry, the investor, and 
the public by which they can provide for 
current needs and future normal require- 
ments from adequate wages and earnings. 
This should take place under our American 
enterprise system rather than by political 
parties bidding against each other for group 
favor out of the Public Treasury. 

10. Insist that both parties and their 
candidates discuss the basic issues confront- 
ing this generation. The time for the pub- 
lic to Know where candidates stand is be- 
fore their nomination and election, not 
afterwards. The times are too serious and 
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the consequences too great to permit, this 
year or next, any waltzing around on the 
fundamental issues confronting us. 

All Americans who believe in our political 
and economic system, regardless of their 
party affiliation, should join in the pledge 
of Thomas Jefferson, who said: 

“I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility to every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.” 


The President—His Office and His Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is an address by the Honorable 
Sherman Adams, the assistant to the 
President of the United States at the 
dinner of the Advertising Council in 
honor of Clarence Francis, special con- 
sultant to the President, at the Plaza 
Hotel on December 1, 1955. 

This address is worthy of the most 
careful consideration by each of us. It 
points up vividly both the challenge and 
the opportunity Americans have in sup- 
porting President Eisenhower’s magnifi- 
cent efforts to establish and guarantee 
peace in the world. 

When I have a hard job or one which I 
do not know how to perform, I usually ask 
somebody how. 

The answer to my query brought this— 
the first note—that I was to pay tribute to 
Clarence Francis for 1 minute. It seemed to 
me that Clarence Francis is worth at least 
a minute and a half. He is one of the few 
extremely able people in America who has 
never refused so far as I know, anything any- 
body asked him to do. When it was sug- 
gested that he was the best man who could 
be found to help liquidate a butter surplus 
of 365 million pounds he seemed surprised. 
I am satisfied he did not want the job, but 
he thought he ought to do it, and he did it. 

If I had time enough, I would try to tell 
you just what he has done in giving a great 
lift to the business of selling off of commodi- 
ties nobody wanted. It is quite a story. 
Yet there is still plenty of work remaining to 
be done. For instance, we own at the pres- 
ent time about 925 million bushels of wheat. 

If Clarence Francis had been able to sell 
that, this meeting would have been called 
in the White House with the President at the 
head table. If he does it in 1956, we will give 
him the White House. If he can dispose of 
$7 billion worth of unneeded agricultural 
commodities that overhang the market in 
this country today, I even think he can be 
elected President of the United States. 

Clarence Francis is one of the really su- 
perbly useful, dedicated Americans I know 
His light has shone upon more than one field 
of intricately difficult administrative respon- 
sibilities. In public undertakings, his con- 
tribution has been outstanding. I can here 
give testimony to the fact that he is not only 
appreciated by yours truly, but by the staff, 
the Cabinet, and above all, by the President 
of the United States. This gives me the 
opportunity to thank Clarence Francis pub- 
licly, on behalf of the President, for his 
devoted spirit and generous undertakings. 

What I have to say about the President 
deals largely with his recovery. This, I pre- 
sume, is what you expect me to talk about. 
The President has a very large heart. Fortu- 
nately, this is a figurative statement, and 
not a pathological one. As everyone knows, 
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he passed through a few years of great anx- 
iety. Your doctors will tell you that you 
cannot have a substantial thought that does 
not have a physical reaction. Although our 
President was, on the statement of his doc- 
tors, in as good physical condition as any 
man of this age whom they ever saw, he did 
suffer an injury. That injury was caused by 
the stress of anxious years. In the doctors’ 
view the most anxious years were those when 
his actions affected the security of his coun- 
try, and the lives of American boys. 

This explains a lot of things. In it you 
find the principal reason why the President 
has considered peace the great goal of his 
efforts since he was elected. Fundamentally, 
it is the reason why peace will continue to 
be the goal to which his full efforts will 
continue to be dedicated. And he will con- 
tinue to devote himself to this goal as long 
as he continues to be President, and there- 
after, I am sure, as long as his strength 
remains. 

If you found yourself curious about the 
real condition of the President at the onset 
of his illness, you might like to know that 
the most curious person was the President 
himself. The first time I saw him after he 
was ill, he said, “If the doctors here didn’t 
tell me differently, I would think this heart 
attack belonged to some other guy.” 

In any event, it is a fact that his recovery 
so far is thorough and complete. You can 
look forward to this particular case falling 
into that uninspired category of figures called 
average life expectancy, which means the 
President will probably live to.an older age 
than you and I, that is, if you are a young 
man like myself. 

Now the Advertising Council well knows 
what I think of it. For some time now I 
have been on the public record on this issue. 
To the best of my recollection, you were the 
most active post-election zealots of any or- 
ganization in the Nation. Your emissaries, 
Mr. West and Mr. Repplier, were early Com- 
modore visitors, and the lecture I got about 
the good deeds of the Advertising Council 
stood me in good stead. What I have 
since learned is that what they told me was 
the truth. The council, of course, is an in- 
dispensable mechanism. It not only has a 
head, but it has a heart, an attribute of the 
body of considerable significance these days. 

The council is truly an organization de- 
voted to the public interest, and here the 
public interest is more than a couple of 
fuzzy words. For you it means the use of 
your extraordinary talents and facilities for 
public enlightenment—to fulfill the need 
for common understanding of national 
urgencies of substantial importance to the 
peace, security, and well-being of our 
country. 

The programs you have adopted are those 
whose success imposes a large measure of 
responsibility on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Therefore, they are a part of the 
business of the Federal administration, in 
short, the President’s business. That you 
have effectively assumed the task of public 
information aspects of the giving of blood, 
for instance, the prevention of forest fires, 
the educational needs of our children, and 
the distribution of the public debt through 
United States savings bonds, all this has 
lightened the President’s burden. 

That brings up another subject. There 
has been a good deal said lately about 
lightening the President's load. I read re- 
cently that it was absurd that the President 
had to sign his name an average of 200 times 
a day. This is an inaccurate approxima- 
tion. There are a considerable number of 
other misconceptions about the characteris- 
tics of his work. 

A variety of ways have been devised by the 
Congress and the Constitution literally to re- 
quire the President personally to make the 
major decisions. This is as it should be. 
No wise or responsible counselor would di- 
vest the Office of the demands upon it which 
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determine the principal policy. Notwitp. 
standing, over the years there have been 
added duties of signature, of directive, os 
decision which are in the nature of duties 
otherwise delegated, and which properly 
can and should be discharged by others, jj 
is in this field that thorough attention js now 
being given toward the disposing o, 
irrelevancies. 

This by no means wholly meets the needs 
of the more perfect management of the of. 
fice. The physical competence of a man to 
carry the presidential burden is not deter. 
mined by the number of times a day he 
must sign his name. Rather it lies more in 
the competence and judgment of his ap- 
pointees, his Cabinet, his staff, and the 
agency chiefs to carry out their responsi- 
bilities and to discharge their trusts. The 
magnitude of his burden the President in 
great measure determines himself when he 
makes his appointments. The ability of 
head of a vitally important Federal agency 
to do the work set out for him without 
continually needing to lean upon the Chief 
Executive often measures his stature and 
his usefulness as a public servant. Some- 
times, from what I read, it seems that the 
importance of a man in the administration 
is metered by how many times a day he 
sees the President, Often the opposite can 
be the case. 

The management of the presidential of. 
fice is probably the most difficult task of its 
kind there is. Success in its initial organi- 
zation is half the battle. It is how the 
presidential appointees conduct themselves 
that decides the dimensions of the burden 
of the Office of President. There is sufficient 
time without overburden for the necessary 
decisions, directives, yes, and _ signatures. 
There is no need to divest the Office of its 
vital function and the extraordinary powers 
reposing in it. That is where they belong. 

Now I come to my assigned topic. I ap- 
proach it with some misgivings. 

This summer I went to Berlin. There 
Ambassador Conant took me to see the great 
library John McCloy, formerly High Com- 
missioner, dreamed of, and which he never 
saw until a few weeks ago. Here, hardly a 
stone’s throw from the Brandenburg Gate 
separating free West Berlin from Commu- 
nist East Berlin, close to the shambles of 
the Reichstag and the bombed out bunker 
of Hitler and Goering—a scant half mile or 
so from Stalinstrasse of East Berlin—stands 
a free library. There it is—modern, beau- 
tiful, free. Books, by the thousands, a cul- 
tural citadel for anybody who can read in 
whatever language, adult or child, whether 
his origins are East or West. If you reside 
in the East sector and are apprehended 
reading a capitalistic newspaper your con- 
viction carries 25 years under close Commu- 
nist military supervision. Yet the librarian 
told me that he estimated over 25,000 eager 
hungry readers had taken the subway this 
year from East to West Berlin to seek knowl- 
edge otherwise forbidden to them. 

If you live in West Germany during these 
days, you are being persuaded by every con- 
ceivable means that the Soviet possesses 
the only remedy to a divided Germany. You 
are being taught that the West cannot pro- 
vide it. Look at Geneva, they say, you can 
see for yourself. 

Yet you do not want it that way. You still 
are distrustful of what will become of your 
liberty and your property. You believe in 
Eisenhower's sincerity of purpose, and you 
hope that somehow he can come back again. 
You feel that he will avoid the war whose 
weapons this time, if unloosened, means the 
destruction of a country like Germany. You 
want the West to prevail. But will it, you 
ask? 

In a different climate, if you are an 
Egyptian and grow cotton, for instance, you 
would not be too particular whether your 
government sold it for you in exchange for 
arms from Czechoslovakia. The Americans 
didn’t want your cotton, and cotton is your 
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pread Wherever you are, are you so sure 


w that the West offers you the best choice? 

pe are more opportunities now being of- 
sua Joans for a steel mill if you are in In- 
ae various trade and other inducements if 
ors are in Syria, Afghanistan, or Ceylon. 
“ we are aware of all this propaganda and 
negotiation, of course. We are sensitive to 
the influences at work which underlie all of 
it. And we are doing our best, in company 
with our allies, to promote the unification of 
Germany and help develop political and eco- 
nomic stability and self-reliance among all 
nations who desire freedom and self-gov- 
ernment. 

Let us be sure we Americans, that we un- 
derstand all this for what it really is. Here 
we have a new phase of the Communist of- 
fensive. Let us be sure that we ourselves 
are clear about the difference between the 
plandishments offered in each new Soviet 
proffer, and what we hold out for the hope 
and the goal of the free world. We enter, 
it is wue, a new phase of the cold war but 
the conflict is not changed. It is as omi- 
nous, as sinister, as deceptive as it has ever 
been. How do we meet it? 

As an aftermath of Geneva somehow the 
notion took hold that we are involved in 
some new and unexpected crisis. Not so. 
If there has been a central purpose in the 
conduct of every phase of our foreign affairs, 
it has been the carrying out relentlessly of 
clearly stated objectives. Ours is a schedule 
of attainable strength, air squadrons, long 
range missiles, strategically located bases, 
evolving new atomic weapons, warning and 
communication lines on land and on the sea. 
These objectives, unchanged, were as ex- 
plicit before Geneva as after it. We are not 
on a crash program basis. 

Nor should be be blind to materialistic 
competition. The conflict of economic sys- 
tems further reflect uncompromising idea- 
logical philosophies. In character was the 
recent reduction in the slight gains the 
harassed Soviet consumer was promised by 
the Malenkov government. It is not to the 
betterment of the consumers that their 
might and political ambition are committed. 
The largest peacetime military budget in 
Soviet history ‘brings only increasing priva- 
tion to the individual Soviet and to the 
satellite citizen. 

While we condemn the system we seek to 
thwart we should be mindful of the increas- 
ing benefits of the new capitalism we seek 
to strengthen and preserve. We have act- 
ually achieved those things communism 
empty-handedly promises. We are literally 
Nation of middle class, few of us very rich, 
few of us very poor, most of us somewhere 
in the middle of the economic road. The 
growth of the middle income population has 
been enormous, The abundance of our land, 
the leisure to enjoy it, and the opportunity 
to grow intellectually and culturally are 
being shared by more and more Americans. It 
is ironie that this which was Marx’s dream 
should have come about through an evolu- 
ton of the very system he so deeply reviled. 

Ownership of capital is rapidly moving in- 
to the hands of more and more Americans. 
The other day the chairman of the Presi- 
cent’s Council of Economic Advisers gave 
me an interesting statistic. Consumer plant 
and equipment in the possession of our peo- 
ple, in homes, automobiles and durable 
household goods, exceeds by one-third the 
value of all industrial plant and equipment 
in the Nation. Almost everybody has a sav- 
ings account, or life insurance, or belongs to a 
pension plan. More and more earnings of 
the individual are being invested in industry. 
Employees are now becoming stockholders, 
The funds of labor unions, in many cases, 
are being invested in the securities of the 
corporations which employ their membership. 

Because the people supply both the capi- 
tal and receive the benefit of our increased 
productivity, what has evolved in America 
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today is truly a people’s capitalism. The 
advertising council coined that phrase, and 
I like it. The United States Information 
Agency has adopted it as a meaningful way 
of describing our system abroad, and has 
asked the advertising council to produce an 
exhibit called people’s capitalism for dis- 
play at trade fairs around the world. That 
exhibit is presently building and will be set 
up at Union Station in Washington” early 
in February, so many of us may sce it before 
it begins its tour abroad. 

The term “people's capitalism” has the 
virtue of reclaiming for America’s aggres- 
sive use words which significantly charac- 
terize the very life blood of our whole sys- 
tem. In 1787 it was, “We the people,” who 
did ordain and establish our Constitution. 
There is scarcely a citizen who does not feel 
himself strongly bound to Lincoln's “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” 
and those words now describe not only our 
Government but our economic system as 
well. 

We need not and should not be foolishly 
apologetic for the fact that what we have 
in this country is capitalism. We should 
not try to disguise it by calling it something 
it is not. Instead of the term capitalism 
becoming a weapon to be used against us 
it should become a proud description of 
what our system in fact now is, namely a 
new people’s capitalism which serves our 
Nation in a@ way no other system has ever 
approached. 

Actually it produces the most for the 
many. In America today it has not de- 
veloped as Marx predicted. Far from the 
poor becoming poorer and the rich bccom- 
ing richer, ever-increasing benefits have 
come to the great mass of our citizens. 
Contrast this with the wretched socialism of 
the Soviet, concealing behind its curtains 
and its barbed wire its low-living standards, 
Slave labor and cruel restrictions on personal 
freedom. 

There iso doubt that we are in a conflict, 
continuing and cold. Indeéd there was little 
to indicate that the conferences just held this 
year at Geneva would do much to assuage 
this conflict. We can claim ‘E’ for whole- 
hearted effort, but what these conferences 
made painfully clear is the need to press 
relentlessly the logic and justice of our own 
cause. Moreover our military and economic 
assistance programs must be continucd. We 
can no more abandon the support of our 
freedom-loving friends than we can abandon 
our airfields, our bases abroad, or reduce our 
Armed Forces. 

While we seek resolutely for better for- 
mulae for peace, we still are confronted by 
the need to keep forging ahead in the race 
for intercontinental miissiles, and more 
modern and powerful atomic weapons. With 
all the frustrating scurrying for maximum 
defensive strength, a hard task of budget 
balancing confrents us. While Geneva’'s dis- 
appointments mean no crash programs of 
accelerated military preparedness, they rein- 
force decisions already made to provide for 
the maximum security of our country against 
a hatefully expanding communism. It is not 
easy to marshall public support for major 
expenditures of public funds for military 
security in the face of demands for tax reduc- 
tion. It is not easy for the farm families of 
America, for instance, to accept with good 
grace the harrowing necessity of maintaining 
mutual-security programs of huge propor- 
tions. Yet we must not relax those efforts 
which meet the threat of Communist expan- 
sion. Vigilance is no dearer price to pay for 
our own liberty than it was to those who 
watched the building of this Republic. 

To persuade others to our way of life We 
have to think for a moment, as we have to- 
night, of what has happened in America in 
the last 50 years. When we understand that 
it is something truly new and dynamic, we 
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can carry that word abroad. There are, I 
think, two elements. to this persuasion. The 
people of less-developed nations have two 
main concerns in determining the direction 
in which they will go. First, they want to 
follow the direction they believe to be the 
winning side. Second, they naturally want 
to pursue the path which will do the most 
for them in providing for their own needs, 
their own culture, and their own happiness, 

George Mason, of Virginia, in the Revo- 
lutionary Convention of 1776 stated philo- 
sophically what he deemed to be one of the 
great objectives of the system of govern- 
ment then emerging. That objective was 
and obtaining happiness. That 
thought was adopted only 2 months later by 
Jefferson and his committee in the first sec- 
tion of a great declaration. One of the in- 
alienable rights of all men ought to be, they 
said, the pursuit of happiness. 

In this Christmas season it is not inappro- 
priate to reflect upon the significance of that 
thought. If it belongs to us as it belonged 
to them we must believe in that right for 
others as we believe in it for ourselves. If 
we do we can fervently hope and willfully 
strive for the sharing of that right by every 
man as his universal possession. 

The hunger and longing of human beings 
for sympathy and understanding are emo- 
tions common to every man whether he be a 
citizen of the East or of the West. These 
sentiments are not expressed simply in terms 
of money, or in rates of interest, or in the 
cold terms of conventions. If we will dedi- 
cate our efforts to the understanding of East- 
ern peoples that Americans have a warm 
heart, as well as a willing hand, and hold a 
firm interest in their welfare as human be- 
ings, we shall move toward a far better appre- 
ciation of our purposes as a people. The 
world of peace for which we strive will only 
be won by their confidence in us as well as 
our confidence in them. In that spirit we 
can hope for a better world for us and for all 
mankind. 





Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, of 
California, Before the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp an address which I de- 
livered before the Women’s National 
Press Club on January 3, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Madam Chairman, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ma- 
jority Leader, my friend LYNDON JOHNSON, 
and fellow Americans, tonight as Americans 
we are thankful for the splendid recovery of 
President Eisenhower and Senate majority 
leader LYNDON JOHNSON. 

We look forward to these annual gather- 
ings with the Women’s National Press Club, 
There is always a pleasant atmosphere, 
Some might say it is the calm before the 
storm. 

At any rate we gather at this festive board 
before Members of Congress at the 2d ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress have had, at your 
hands, wrinkled brows from laurel wreaths 
piled upon them or hides so perforated by 
harpoons that one additional is hardly no- 
ticed. 
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With a free press and a women’s press 
corps, which is second to none, there is, of 
course, the inference that these awards and 
demerits are nonpartisan in character. 

Yet I would be less than frank if I did 
not reveal that in the inner sanctum where 
both Republicans and Democrats let their 
hair down, if they have any. there is some- 
times expressed the strong belief that the 
Veather Bureau first got the idea for nam- 
ing cyclones by latching on to one of your 
membership rosters. 

No one has a crystal ball to predict with 
certainty what the future holds in store for 


our Civilization in this atomic age, for the 
United States, our two great political par- 


ties or any of the 
them. 

Lincoln, in his house-divided speech, said: 

“If we could first know where we are, 
and whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do, and how to do it.” 

As Americans, rather than as bitter par- 
tisans, we know that all the virtues are not 
in one party nor all the faults in the other. 

Despite the claims that may be made as 
tensions mount when the session grows older 
the fact remains that neither party can, 
even if it would, ride roughshod over the 
opposition. 

Any bill to become law will require a 
working majority which, because of defec- 
tions one way or the other, will constantly 
change from issue to issue and time to time. 

With the paper thin Democrat majority 
of one in the Senate and the narrow margin 
in the House it is doubtful that any veto 
could be overridden. 

It is a difficult task confronting the lead- 
ership in the White House and among the 
two parties in both the House and the Sen- 
ate. 

In 1913, 43 years ago, my father com- 
pleting his 10th year of 12 years of House 
service helped welcome three new fresh- 
man members: SAM RAYBURN, CARL HAYDEN, 
and ALBEN BARKLFY. 

That year the total Federal budget reached 


individuals constituting 
o 


the then astronomical heights of $1,021,- 
349,990.63. How times have changed. 


He was also a good friend of both Uncle 
Joe Cannon and Champ Clark. I learned 
early in life that though the center aisle 
may divide parties it does not divide friend- 
ships or the respect political opponents can 
have one for the other. Over in the House, 
for example, Sam RAYBURN and JOE MARTIN 
have established sort of a rotating speaker- 
ship. 

In certain other countries of the world 
such a divided governmental situation might 
provoke paralysis if not civil war. 

Here, such is the firm foundation of our 
constitutional system and the sense of re- 
sponsibility of the leadership and Members 
of both bodies that I predict there will be 
a constructive record of accomplishment. 

The President, on Thursday, will make his 
recommendations in the state of the Union 
message. In addition there will be a number 
of special messages. 

It is then the duty and responsibility of 
the Congress, a coequal branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and the constitutional respository 
of the legislative power to act on these and 
other measures before it. 

No person can know for certain what the 
men in the Kremlin or their associates in 
Europe, Asia or the Middle East may be plan- 
ning for this wear of 1956. However, there is 
one thing certain, if they plan to take advan- 
tage of this year for some further adven- 
tures of aggression and are counting on our 
Nation being so paralzed by a great presiden- 
tial election that it is unable to function 
to meet such a challenge they are making 
the mistake of their lives. 

No matter how tense the campaign may 
become or how acrimonious the debate if our 
national security is challenged or human 
freedom in the world is endangered by overt 
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Americans 
in facing 


165 million 
to shoulder 


acts of aggression, 
will stand shoulder 
a common danger. 

Our Nation was founded and grew to 
its present position of leadership based on 
faith and not on fear. 

If we of this generation will only show the 
same courage and commonsense that moti- 
vated the men who sat at Philadelphia and 
under what I believe was divine inspiration, 
pave us first our Declaration of Independ- 


ence and later our Constitution of the 
United States there are none of our great 
domestic problems we cannot solve and 


there is no foreign foe we need ever feer. 


War or Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


fy. MULTER. Mr. Speaker. the fol- 
lowing series of articles which appeared 
in the New York Daily Mirror are an 
important contribution to sober think- 
ing about the problems of the Middle 
East. I set them forth without com- 
ment for the independent appraisal of 
our colleagues. 

ISRAEL: War OR PrACE?—-REFUGEE PLAN 

VERSUS PowDER KEG 
(By Erwin Saveison) 

I have just returned from Israel and the 
Middle East where war is in the making. 

At best, the leading diplomats, military 
experts, and even some of President Eisen- 
hower’s most trusted aides with whom I 
talked in Cairo and Jerusalem, give the 
Holy Land tinderbox only 6 more months 
of peace—unless the Big Four powers inter- 
vene effectively at once. 

Aiter talking frankly with Defense Min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion in Israel, Prime Min- 
ister Gamal Abdel Nasser in Egypt, and ob- 
serving conditions for the fourth time in 
6 years in Israel and the Middle East, this is 
what became quite clear to me: 

The situation is critical, 
critical—but not hopeless. 

For in the Libyan Desert of Egypt. this 
writer was permitted to inspect a project 
which offers a possible solution to the biggest 
stumbling block to peace in the Middle 
Fast—the resettiement of hundreds of 
thousands of Palestine Arab refugees. 

The refugees have now been 7 years in 
camps in the dangerous Gaza Strip of Egypt, 
in Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan. As long as 
they are kept in camps, as long as the 
Arab States delay their resettlement, Just 
60 long will the tension exist. 

Amid the gathering war clouds, the blus- 
tering of military spokesmen, and the 
heightening tensions, I was probably the 
first American newspaperman permitted by 
Egypt to visit this little-publicized yet 
seemingly vast project known as the libera- 
tion province. 

Before me in the desert, 100 miles from 
Cairo, off the Alexandria Road, was unfolded 
the first 3 of some 132 modern towns—all 
strikingly similar to the Kibbutsim and 
Moshavim (cooperative) settlements which 
flourish in Israel and which have contributed 
so much to the dynamic democracy and high 
standards of that brave little republic. 

Here, on the hot sands facing historic El 
Alamein, this observer saw what he believes 
presents an almost perfect solution to the 
refugee problem; the resettlement of thou- 
sands of the 250,000 refugees concentrated 


dangerously 
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in Egypt’s Gaza Strip on Israel's border 
For Gaza is the powder keg of the northerp 
Negev where, at any moment, a spark alone 
the strip might set off a terrible holocaust. 

Prime Minister Nasser himself said he 
plans to settle at least 1 million young peas. 
ants on 1,300,000 acres of his Liberation 
Province as part of his social revolution, 
He further intimated he is considering re- 
settling 50,000 Gaza refugees, but did not 
specify whether any of these would be re. 
moved to Liberation Province. 

Yet, with the aid of the United Nation; 
American loans, compensation which Israe] 
has set aside to pay Palestine refugees, plus 
moneys contributed by the Arab States, tens 


of thousands could be resettled in similar 
Liberation Provinces throughout the spa- 


cious Arab world. 

Thus would be removed the most festering 
sore spot in that troubled part of the globe. 
since even the most ardent Arab pleaders 
admit solution of the refugee problem would 
open the door at least to discussions of 
peace. 

But time today in the Middle East is not 
on the side of peace: time to achieve re- 
settlement of the Arab refugees is running 
out fast. And the entire crisis has been 
dangerously aggravated by the flow of tanks, 
guns, and planes into Egypt from the Com- 
munists via their Red Czechoslovakian pipe- 
line. 

For it is obvious that Israel—whose prog- 
ress this writer can only describe as miracu- 
lous and inspirational—must arm itself tooth 
and nail to meet the dreaded scourge of a 
threatening second round with the Arab 
forces it vanquished to win independence in 
1948. 

As hopeful as I am that settlement of the 
refugee problem will remove the major ob- 
stacle to peace, I am just as convinced that 
only immediate action by the Foreign Min- 
isters’ meeting in Geneva and the U. N.—not 
in a few weeks or even a month, but now— 
can head off a terrible war. 

Vith the Red network and Russia—whose 
age-old ambition has been to establish itself 
on the Persian Gulf or Mediterranean—pour- 
ing arms into Egypt, the Western World will. 
of necessity, be compelled to balance this 
with arms for Israel. 

Strife and turmoil in the Middle East serve 
only the cause of the Communists. The 
Arabs, who now outlaw communism but buy 
Red arms, will rapidly become dependent 
upon the Kremlin for more supplies and re- 
placement parts. The Reds will move in 
with technicians and agents demanding con- 
cessions and obligations. 

Even as pro-American a publisher as 
Moustafa Amin, coowner and editor of 
Akhbar-el-Youm, Egypt's largest newspap 
and magazine group and all-powerful in his 
country, told me bluntly in Cairo: 

“This time we negotiated for arms without 


> 


UL 


obligations. The next time we won't be able 
to do that. There will be oblizations.”’ 
The intimation? The Soviet Union will 


demand the right to protect its new interests 
in the Middle East in event of war. 
The result? Threat of a full-scale conflict 


between East and West for control of the 
most strategic and oil-rich area in the 


world—the Mediterranean, the Middle East, 
Suez, the gateway to the Orient and the Far 
East. 

One top military observer warned that if 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers do not pre- 
vent an arms race in the Middle East and 
maintain a balance of armed power between 
Israel and the Arabs, the region will flame 
with a conflict that would make the Korean 
war look like a skirmish, 

It was against this saber-rattling back- 
ground and amid the joyful proclamation 
from Jerusalem that oil was discovered 1n 
Israel, that I traveled to Cairo and Jerusalem 
in search of rays of hope for peace. 

In Israel, I found all the people want peace, 
but show no fear of being able to give a goou 
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ount of themselves if the “second round” 
ever sounded. 

In Cairo, where the Arab League was meet- 
jing during my week-long visit, I found little 
talk of peace publicly or officially. But pri- 
vately. & number of influential and promi- 
nent Egyptians conceded that Israel “is here 
to stay” and advocated that the Arab world 
adopt a more realistic attitude, dropping de- 
mands that another attempt be made to 
drive the Israelis into the sea. 

But everywhere, I found evidence of prepa- 
ration for fighting. 

What can be done to check this growing 
menace to peace and to Israel’s security and 
equal security for the Arab world? 

Drawing upon experiences in four assign- 
ments to Israel and the Middle East since 
1949, this writer believes: 

1. Israel must be provided with sufficient 
arms by the West to balance the flow of Red- 
made munitions and guns to Egypt. 

2, A United Nations Commission should be 
establisaed immediately to study Colonel 
Nasser’s amazing “liberation province” pro- 
cram and develop means to apply it to re- 
settlement of the Palestine Arab refugees. 

3. Eric Johnston’s Jordan River develop- 
ment program should be adopted without 
further delay. It will provide Syria, Leb- 
anon, and Jordan with 60 percent of the 
river's waters for reclamation, irrigation, and 
power, 40 percent going to Israel. Even the 
slightest agreement on Jchnston’s plan will 
be a step toward peace, 

4. The U. N., Big 4, and Security Council 
support must make it clear that they will 
brook no attempt by Israel or the Arabs to 
alter boundaries by force. 

5. The Arabs have repeatedly demanded a 
“corridor” through Israel to permit them to 
travel without difficulty from Egypt to Jor- 
dan, Syria, and Lebanon. Israel is prepared 
to offer “free port” facilities at Haifa, from 
where railroad connections can reach any 
part of the three latter Arab states ina few 
hours. 

6. The Arabs must stop confusing the 
world on the question of anti-Semitism. On 
one hand, I was assured by the most influen- 
tial Egyptians that their nation was not 
“anti-Semitic,” that nearly 100,000 Egyptian 
Jews live in peace and harmony within the 
nation. 

On the other hand, some of their propa- 
gandists have learned they need not refer 
to the word “Jew,” but only make disparag- 
ing use of the term “Zionist’—a practice 
standard among the most unprincipled anti- 
Semites throughout the world. 

Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, of Cleveland, 
perhaps summed up the most sensible ap- 
proach to the problem of war or peace in the 
Middle East. He said: 

“We must continue to work with the peo- 
ple and governments of both sides to improve 
their economic status and speed up the pro- 
gram for establishment of permanent peace 
in the area.” 

In Israel, after an absence of 3 years, I 
saw the fruits of peace. I saw the seeds of 
the same fruits growing in Egypt’s “libera- 
tion province.” 

What I saw in Israel on my fourth visit— 
amazing progress, Gevelopment and almost 
miraculous achievement which will be de- 
scribed in this series of articles—convinces 
me it would be folly for the Arabs to start 
all over again. 

It would be tragic indeed if the Middle 
East were plunged into war again—for peace 
In the Holy Land can bring an era of pros- 
perity and abundance which that ancient 


region has seldom known and which it badly 
heeds, " 


acc 
pell is 


Yn 
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ISRAEL: WAR OR PEACE?—DEFENSE ONLY AIM, 
EGYPT Says 
(By Erwin Savelson) 
T shuttled between Cairo and Jerusalem 
to interview the two men who hold the key 
to war or peace in the Middle East, 


The first was Prime Minister Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, Egypt’s ambitious “Tiger of Faluja” 
and current strong boy of the Arab world. 

The second was white-haired Defense 
Minister David Ben-Gurion, the unflinching, 
realistic soldier-pioneer, under whose drive 
Israel won its independence and went on 
to turn ancient deserts into flourishing, fer- 
tile fiélds. 

I have returned home utterly dismayed by 
what I heard and found in Cairo, where Arab 
leaders have developed a habit of talking 
about peace out of one side of the mouth, 
but practice devastating propaganda warfare 
to justify their arms deal with the Commu- 
nists. 

Yet, I am still hopeful that calmer heads 
among great statesmen of the world will 
realize the gravity of what is taking place 
and act before it is too late: Act by either 
bolstering Israel’s economic and military 
strength to counter the steadily rising might 
of Red arms flowing into Arab hands, or per- 
suading the Kremlin to call off its foolhardy 
and dangerous incursion into the Middle 
East tinderbox. 

Colonel Nasser, his military tunic replaced 
by a gray business suit, fingering a cigarette, 
flashing a broad smile, walked jauntily from 
behind his desk in the heavily guarded presi- 
dency of the Council of Ministers in 
Cairo to extend a cordial greeting. 

A moment later, we plunged into frank 
end revealing talks about the mounting cri- 
sis in the East. He asked for no quarter in 
our give-and-take and I tried to give none. 
I came with some hope that the “Tiger of 
Faluja” might offer even the slightest clue 
that the Arabs are willing to talk about 
peace. 

But littl> hope came from this 28-year-old 
revolutionary militarist who first boosted 
his old friend, ex-Premier Naguib, to power, 
then dumped both him and fat boy ex-King 
Farouk to bid for power as the up-and- 
coming man of the hour among 45 million 
Arabs. 

His line was clear: The Arebs want peace 
but on terms which would decimate Israel. 

“Egynt will do its best to avoid war with 
Tsrael,"* he began. “All my acts show Egypt 
has no aggressive intentions.” 

“Then why not sit down and talk about 
peace with Israel?’ I countered. 

Slipping into a long harangue about the 
retaliatory raid staged last February 28 by 
Israel on an Egyptian position in Gaza, 
Nasser rolled on: 

“Nobedy likes a peace broucht ahout by 
force and I have felt threats against me for 
the last few months. I'm feeling threats 
from February 28 until now.” 

The bloody February 28 skirmish cost the 
Feyptians 38 men and the Israelis 8. It came 
on the heels of raids by Fedayeen (Suicide 
Squad) commandoes who infiltrated Israel's 
countryside, spreading terror, ambushing 
and killing scores. 

“Until that day (February 28) I had hones 
the difficulties might pass away,” continued 
Nasser. “But after that, my officers came to 
me and said they needed arms to defend 
themselves. Now I wake up with nightmares 
about being attacked.” 

It was the closest he came to acknowledg- 
ing that the military junta which helped 
rocket him to power and whose hatred of 
Israel knows no bounds had practically 
served a “produce—or else” ultimatum on 
Nasser. Either he found new sources of 
weapons or else hazarded the risk of going 
the way of Naguib and playboy Farouk. 

I said it was impossible to believe Israel, 
a bustling nation of 1,800,000 free souls— 
all busied with the monumental task of 
hammering out a solvent democracy—would 
chance a military campaign to subjugate 23 
million Egyptians. 

The Tiger of Faluja shrugged the remark 
off with: 

“I want arms to defend—not to attack!” 





+ 
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There was no reference to the warlike 
blustering in the Arab press, to the scorn 
being heaped on the United States and 
Britain for seeking an amicable solution of 
the Israeli-Arab tension or to the dreadful 
pronouncement 20 months ago by King Saud 
of Saudi-Arabia that it was worth sacrificing 
10 million Arabs to wipe Israel off the map. 

I tried another tack—Nasser’s arms deal 
with Red Czechoslovakia. 

Was he aware that the course he was pur- 
suing was bound to set off an arms race? 

Was he cognizant of the risk of enabling 
Soviet Russia to secure an influential grip on 
a strategic area long regarded as vital to the 
security of the Western and Free World? 

Again came the new Arab theme: 

“I need arms for defense—not for attack,” 
Nasser replied. ‘We asked for weapons that 
wouid enable us to achieve a true defense 
of our country.” ‘ 

“How can yeu reconcile your dealings with 
the Communists when Egypt outlaws com- 
munism as one of its worst crimes?” I 
pressed. 

“We made no deals in return for the arms,” 
he answered. 

The talk switched for a moment to his 
social reforms—particularly the Liberation 
Province, which this reporter—probably first 
among American newspapermen—was per- 
mitted to insnect. The province is in the 
Libyan Desert between Cairo and Alexandria, 
toward El Alamein. 

It is probably the major contribution pro- 
duced thus far by Nasser’s revolutionary 
government to ease, on a mass scale, the 
plight of Egypt’s downtrodden millions. For 
Nasser hopes 1 million young peasants will 
ultimately be settled in cooperative villages 
(not unlike the ones which have flourished 
for generations in Israel) stretching over 
1,200,000 Libyan desert acres. 

I sought an opening by suggesting that 
similar liberation provinces could be cre- 
ated to resettle tens of thousands of Pales- 
tine Arab refugees—huddled for 7 years in 
border camps, living on United Nations 
subsistence. 

When I implied this might serve as a solu- 
tion to remove the No. 1 obstacle to peace 
talks in the Middle East, Nasser indicated: 

“We are planning a scheme—50,000 acres 
for them, hear Suez, but they still refuse to 
go.” 

I could not hely but observe it was dis- 
tressing that Egypt and the Arabs should 
spend millions on arms instead of applying 
the same moneys to create “liberation prov- 
inces’’ to improve the lot of the Egyptians 
as well as of the languishing Palestine Arab 
refugees. 

For a moment I thought I had touched a 
vulnerable spot in Nasser’s makeup. Then 
came his answer: 

“TI feel the same way, but I also feel the 
fears of attack, so I had to take money for 
the projects out of my budget for defense 
use.” 

The talks suddenly turned to Nasser’s 
“enemies” and he launched into a vitriolic 
diatribe against what he termed the “Zionist”’ 
conspiracy. 

I caught him up on the point emphasizing 
that unprincipled anti-Semites frequently 
apply the term “Zionists” when they desire 
to attack the Jews, but he quickly denied 
harboring any antisemitism in his makeup. 

Like other leading Egyptians, including 
Moustafa Amin, powerful American-trained 
publisher, Nasser maintained that Egyptian 
Jews live in peace. Amin went so far as to 
point out to me that Cairo papers even 
wished their citizens of the Jewish faith a 
“Happy New Year” during the recent High 
Holy Days. Nasser, Amin, and the othe 
prominent Egyptians sought to draw sharp 
distinctions between usage of the term 
“Zionists” and Jews. 

However, 24 hours after I left Egypt, news 
agencies reported that the Egyptian Masonic 
Grand Lodge had ordered dissolution of ail 








local Jewish Masonic lodges. 
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And the London Jewish Chronicle, in a 
special report from Cairo, warned Jews in 
Egypt are in danger. Calling Nasser “an 
open enemy of the Jews,” the Chronicle re- 
ported that the former division in the Inte- 
rior Ministry known as “anti-Zionist depart- 
ment” had been reorganized into a “‘depart- 
ment for Jewish problems.” 

The purpose, according to the Chronicle: 
“To supervise Jewish businesses and liqui- 
date them.” 

Getting back to my closing moments with 
Nasser, the Egyptian ruler told me: 

“During World War II, I was friendly with 
a Jewish officer in the Middle East. During 
armistice negotiations with Israel, I met 
him. We'd shake hands, sit down, and talk. 
Then, I’d go my way, maybe to figure out 
how to fight him, and he’d go his way, may- 
be to do the same. There was nothing per- 
sonal about the whole thing.” 

I repeated: 

“Then why isn’t it possible to sit down 
now and talk about peace?” 

“It'll take time for the difficulties to pass 
away,” he reiterated. 

“I am going to Jerusalem,” I told the Pre- 
mier. ‘‘You have made some pretty serious 
charges about Israel preparing to attack 
you. I am going to Israel to ask for an- 
swers.” 

“Good,” he replied. We rose to say good- 
by and, as if by some prearranged signal, 
photographers rushed into the room to 
photograph the farewell. 

Forty-eight hours later, I was in Jerusalem 
where Ben-Gurion listened intently while I 
repeated Nasser’s statements. 

There were no guards around as we talked 
after lunching at the President Hotel in 
Jerusalem, where he lives with his wife, 
Paula. 

The Israeli leader, who returned from life 
in a desert settlement to take up the defense 
cudgels once more when the land he sired 
found itself confronted by a threatening 
second round with the Arabs, looked up 
sharply and replied: 

“Nonsense. If Nasser wants peace, really 
Wants peace, he can have it right now. I 
told that to Mr. Hearst (William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., editor-in-chief of the Hearst 
newspapers) in June and what was true in 
June is true now.” 

As for the Arab fears of attack from Israel, 
Ben-Gurion was just as blunt: 

“They’re a bunch of liars.” 

One of Ben-Gurion’s top aides interrupted: 

“There isn’t a single Arab who really be- 
lieves the Arab world is in danger of attack. 
It’s a colossal falsehood. We live in peace 
with millions of Moslems in other states. 
Tens of thousands of Arabs live peacefully 
in Israel. But what’s new about that? 
We're a democracy where all .people are 
treated alike, regardless of race, religion or 
national origin.” 

The Israeli leader continued: 

“If we were aggressive, then we were a 
bunch of schmoes because we certainly 
missed the boat often. First, when Jordan 
was disrupted by Abdullah’s assassination 
and again when Egypt was disrupted right 
after they kicked out Farouk. 

“The same Ben-Gurion about whom Nasser 
is complaining wished Egypt well; told them 
not to worry about any interference from us 
because we hoped the end of Farouk was the 
beginning of a new deal for the Egyptian 
people. 

“We told Nasser he could carry on with his 
social revolution without worrying about 
Keeping an eye on the frontier, because we 
realized he needed all his troops to help 
consolidate his revolutionary position. Ail 
we want, we told them, is an honorable 
peace.” 

From Israel Prime Minister Sharett came 
the assertion that his republic did not have 
military superiority over Egypt. 

“The Soviet by supplying arms to Egypt are 
letting loose a war of destruction,” Sharett 
told me. 
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The Prime Minister added: “The Soviet 
Union arms aid to Egypt exposes the Middle 
East to grave peril and casts a shadow over 
the entire world arena.” 

On this same day when Ben-Gurion and 
Sharett were extending new olive branches 
of peace to Nasser and the Arabs, Dr. Ali 
Amini, Persian Minister of Justice, offered 
to serve as mediator to end the Israel-Arab 
hostilities. His reason: 

Iran, a Moslem state, lives in mortal fear 
of Soviet intervention and influence in the 
Middle East. 

The Arabs, Israel, and the entire free world 
have much to fear if this happens. 





War or Peacr?—HoOPeE BLOOMS IN 
LipyA DESERT 
(By Erwin Savelson) 

If the Arabs really want peace they have 
a chance to show it and help 900,000 kins- 
men at the same time. 

All they need do is sit down in the United 
Nations and end their 7-year holdout against 
settling the burning issue of the Palestine 
Arab refugees within their borders. 

For 7 years the Arabs have kept the 
refugees huddled in camps, 250,000 of them 
in the dangerous Gaza Strip facing Israel; 
crying about their plight, but seemingly 
doing little to help end their privation and 
frustration. 

Why? 

A former representative of the United Na- 
tions agency which provides subsistence for 
the refugees was quoted as telling an Amer- 
ican study group in Amman, Jordan, in 
1952: 

“Arab nations do not want to solve the 
Arab refugee problem. They want to keep 
it as an open sore, as an affront against the 
United Nations and a weapon against Is- 
rael. The Arab leaders don’t give a damn 
whether the refugees live or die.” 


WESTERN DIPLOMATS AGREE REFUGEE PROBLEM 
IS MOST PRESSING 

Regardless of the accuracy of that biting 
analysis, the simple fact is: 

Every Western diplomat with whom I 
talked—including one of America’s highest- 
ranking world figures—is convinced that so- 
lution of the refugee problem would remove 
the most festering sore spot in the Middle 
East, open the door to possible peace and 
avoid a conflagration which could ultimately 
drag in the big powers. 

It’s a tall order to expect the Arab leaders 
to reverse such thinking as that of King 
Saud of Saudi-Arabia, whose dreadful mut- 
tering about sacrificing 10 million Arabs in 
order to wipe out Israel still rings in the 
ears of the beleaguered 1,800,000 free people 
in that dynamic new republic. 

But, as our worried diplomats and strate- 
gists put it to me: 

“Anything reasonable is worth trying to 
head off war.” 

LIBERATION PROVINCE MAY PROVE ARABS’ 

SALVATION 

And, on a sandy plain, 100 miles west of 
Cairo, far from the Negev frontier where the 
sparks of a possible new war are beginning 
to fly, I found what many believe may be 
a solution to the consuming fire now raging 
in the Holy Land tinderbox. 

Amid all the poverty, disease, and suf- 
fering under which the Egyptian masses have 
slaved for generations (Prime Minister Nas- 
ser’s revolutonary government insists it will 
reverse that trend) I found a green swath 
of hope cutting across the Libyan Desert, 
west of the rich Nile Delta, facing historic 
El Alamein. 

The Egyptians call it their liberation prov- 
ince. They boast it is the greatest plan 
the East has known in modern times. They 
opened the road to show me how they con- 
template settling 1 million young peasants 
in 132 new towns sprawled over 1,200,000 
acres, 
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I could not help but be struck by the 
amazing similarity of the first three Villages 
I inspected in this new province with the 
new desert settlements (kibbutsim and eo. 
operative moshavim towns) which the Js. 
raelis erected somewhat miraculously on tie 
barren wastes of their own soil. 

“We will struggle against the desert * # » 
we will live off the soil.” 

The words flowed from Therwet Rachiq 
young director of press affairs for the proy- 
ince, who accompanied this writer and p, 
Juel Jensen, counsellor of the Danish Lega. 
tion in Cairo, on the inspection tour. 

Where had I heard the same tune hefore? 

Ironically, it was in Israel—the land of 
modern miracles, where 1,000,000 Jewish 
refugees from Europe and other lands arriveg 
destitute, penniless, with few belongings, 
to be clothed, housed and resettled in cities, 
towns and villages redeemed from once bar. 
ren wastes. 

The million, incidentally, include 380,000 
Jewish refugees from hostile Moslem ang 
Arab areas, whence they fled, leaving behind 
their possessions and property. 

And what Israel did for the refugees it 
embraced, the Arab world, at least to this 
observer, can do for its 900,000 refugees ona 
similarly large scale. 


SOLUTION STAMPED “MADE IN EGYPT” 


The Arabs need not go outside their bor- 
ders to erase the sore spot which is a major 
contribution to unrest in the Holy Land. 
They have a solution: 

It’s stamped “Made in Egypt.” It’s called: 
The “Liberation Province” theory. 

Establishment of similar projects in Arab 
countries would implement Secretary of 
State Dulles’ hope that President FEisen- 
hower's desire for a “better way of life” for 
the refugees can be found. 

This opinion is shared not only by your 
reporter but by leading diplomats, military 
figures, reclamation experts and engineers 
busy coping with the monumental job of 
raising living standards in the Middle East. 

In a small office in the Libyan Desert, 
Rachid traced on a large map the area to be 
covered by Egypt’s ‘Liberation Province.” 
Pinpointed were 12 “central towns”—each 
surrounded by 11 villages. 

A hundred yards away from where we 
talked, a new “Liberation Canal,” tapped 
from the Rayah El-Beheiri branch of the 
Nile River, flowed with water for irrigation. 

SECOND CANAL WILL SERVE 24,000 ACRES 


Another canal, he related, would eventually 
run from Kafr David (the village in which 
we stopped) to Nobaria, irrigating 24,000 
acres of land in this section alone. 

“Each village,” he went on, ‘‘will cover an 
area of 1,500 acres, but the buildings them- 
selves will occupy only 70 acres, housing 
approximately 1,000 inhabitants—averaging 
230 families living in 230 separate homes.” 

Surrounding the broad plaza of Kafr David 
(Israelis call many of their settlements Kfar, 
etc.) were the homes, each containing two 
bedrooms, a combination small foyer and 
living room, an extremely modest kitchen, 
bathroom and simple, sturdy furniture. 

In the back of each home was a plot, 150 
by 150 feet, where the planners hope to en- 
courage families to grow vegetables. Each 
village is equipped with a central stawle for 
the cows, sheep and other animals to be 
kept by that village unit. 

Under the plan, each village will have a 
mosque, with a Christian church in each 
“town.” The villages will have their own 
medical clinics, supplemented by a 40-bed 
hospital in the “central town.” 

The schools we saw were modern, with 
semi-circular recreational courtyards outside. 
Rachid said primary grades will serve pupils 
aged 6 to 12, with older children attending 
“secondary schools” in each town. 

“We want to create a new generation 
proud of their motherland and wipe out 
illiteracy and poverty,” said Rachid, adding 
this eye opener: “It’s possible our women 
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may get suffrage for the first time in Egypt’s 
pistory in this province.” 

A DREAM ONE HOPES WILL COME TRUE 

Rachid is one of Egypt’s young dreamers 
and I hope his dream comes true in the land 
where the American visitor usually grows 
neartsick over the miserable poverty which 
emanates from all sides once one leaves the 
luxury of modern Cairo. 

At this writing, as the war clouds gather 
in the East, a United Nations commission 
estimates the value of property left behind 
py the Arabs in Israel totals $300,000,000. 

"Israel has repeatedly declared its willing- 
ness to pay maximum compensation to the 
Arabs for their land and holdings. 

Secretary Dulles, aware of the ever-present 
danger in permitting the refugees to exist 
on Israel’s borders, has offered United States 
help in arranging an international loan to 
finance the compensation. The funds also 
would help resettle the refugees and finance 
development and irrigation projects to make 
them self-supporting. 

Nasser told me he had some plan to settle 
50,000 of the refugees, but gave no details. 
Neither he nor his aides would speculate on 
whether similar liberation provinces might 
be feasible to take care of the refugees. 

However, some Arab commentators are now 
calling for international action to rid the 
Middle East of this sore spot. 

ISRAEL IS PROOF OF WHAT CAN BE DONE 


In four visits to Israel, reaching back to 
the closing days of the War for Independ- 
ence, I saw at first hand the wonders a free 
and untrammeled people can achieve. I 
‘venture to say that a bit of Israel's spirit has 
spilled over into Egypt in the form of the 
“liberation province.” 

Six years ago, I saw the start of Israel's 
valiant attempt to conquer the desert, feed, 
clothe, house and employ its million refugees. 
Two weeks ago, I returned and marveled at 
their accomplishment. Let me tell you in 
the next article how they did it. 

It’s a lesson the Arabs could well take to 
heart. It might prevent war. 





IsRAEL: WAR OR PEACE?—BEERSHEBA AFTER 7 
YeaRS—A City RISEN From SANDS 
(By Erwin Savelson) 

Nearly 7 years ago, in the closing hours of 
the Israeli-Arab war, I traveled south from 
Tel Aviv through the northern Negev to 

ancient Beersheba. 

From Rehovot, we swept past miles of 
barren rock and sand, skirting dried-out 
gullies and into the outpost of the Israeli 
desert command. There was hardly a blade 
of grass or a home along the tortuous 80- 
mile stretch. 

Beersheba was an old village, with a clus- 
ter of mud-brick huts, a few rows of sturdier 
bazaar stalis, a handful of trees near the 
Well of Abraham, Israel’s Biblical patriarch. 

I remember how my Israeli friend, Ben 
(Flatbush Benny) Chorin, a Kibbutznick 
(member) of Kfar Menachim, a settlement 
on the desert’s northern fringe and as rabid 
a Dodger fan as you could find, kicked the 
crusty, yellow soil of Beersheba and boasted: 

“Come back in 10 years. You'll find a 
modern city of 50,000. You might even find 
the Dodgers in spring training here.” 

“FLATBUSH BENNY” PRAISES THE DODGERS 

“Flatbush Benny” was waiting when I re- 


turned just 2 weeks ago, hopping with 
enthusiasm, 
“Didn't I tell you?” he challenged. “The 


Dodgers won, and so did we. Look around.” 
, He had no need to inform me of the amaz- 
ing transformation that had taken place— 
not only in Beersheba, but along almost 
every inch of the once empty desert road I 
had traversed from Rehovot south. 

The empty fields had disappeared. The 
long twisting highway south was a miniature 
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Bronx River Parkway, lined with tall eucalyp- 
tus and cypress trees, planted by the Jewish 
National Fund. 

Where rock and sand had imprisoned the 
earth for centuries, tractors and plows had 
churned once dismal soil to yield rich crops, 
from tomatoes to cotton. On a hilltop in 
the distance loomed the Derrick of Helets, 
where Israel’s first oil gushed to the surface 
on September 23, carrying with it great 
promise for the struggling republic. 

On the dash from Nahal-Oz, the tiny 
settlement sitting on top of the Egyptian 
big guns in Gaza, the first grapes and vines 
grown in the Negev in thousands of years 
flourished against the desert horizon. 

Dozens of new settlements sat on hilltops 
and in flatlands, visible evidence of the re- 
sults achieved by funds poured into Israel 
through the United States point 4 program, 
the United Jewish Appeal and Bonds for 
Israel. 

The loneliness of the Northern Negev was 
gone; a land which had lain idle and forbid- 
ding for centuries had been redeemed. 

And in Beersheba, ruddy-faced and out- 
spoken Mayor David Tuvyahu was waiting to 
describe how he and the immigrants from 50 
nations had wrestled with the desert and had 
won—so that today the ancient village is a 
bustling metropolis of nearly 25,000, with a 
better than even chance it will hit Chorin's 
50,000 mark before long. 

AS GREEN AS KANSAS 


We strolled down Beersheba’s main street 
and a peanut vendor with a sign in Hebrew 
proclaiming that his name was ‘Abraham 
America’ shouted a warm “Shalom.” 

The mayor pointed to a movie sign. It 
announced that the feature was John Wayne 
in “Red River Valley.” 

“I don’t know if Red River Vallcy is in 
Kansas,” said Tuvyahu, “but if you want to 
see a piece of Kansas just look at our fertile 
fields. And to think when I saw you a few 
years ago we had nothing but sand. 

“We're out to build 2,500 new flats before 
April, 1956, to handle a new migration of 250 
families a month, about 1,000 men, women 
and children every 30 days,’”’ he went on. 

‘Besides, I want to finish our city library 
so we can have 35,000 books in Hebrew, Yid- 
dish, English, French, German and Arabic for 
our people.” 

THE MELTING POT IDEA 


“Think your mayor, Bob Wagner, whom I 
met in New York last year, has headaches? 
You ought to see mine, trying to build a new 
city out of people from 50 different countries 
who speak almost as many languages. But 
we're doing it.” 

When we returned to city hall, he asked 
about my visit to Cairo and my talks with 
Egyptian Prime Minister Abdul Gamal Nas- 
ser. 

“He's quite a fellow, this Nasser,’’ said the 
outspoken mayor of Beersheba. “For a time 
I thought everything would go well. But 
now—well, let’s say I’m sorry to see he’s not 
on our side.” 

The old Beersheba is rapidly disappearing 
as Israel pushes the desert back while re- 
maining alert to the war clouds gathering in 
the East. 

I saw Arab and Jew living peacefully in 
the desert. I saw Sheikh Suleiman, the 
Desert King, roll into Beersheba in his 
green Buick stationwagon on Market Day 
when the Bedouins gather in the capital 
to trade and exchange gossip. Suleiman told 
me he is a firm believer in the democracy 
being hammered out in Israel. 

On the outskirts of Beersheba, where 3 
years ago I saw immigrants huddled in 
flooded, mud-filled tent cities, row upon row 
of white stone apartment houses, grass 
courtyards, paved streets and all the other 
utilities which make up a modern city had 
risen out of the desert. 
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“We have 3,800 of our Sabras (native born) 
in 7 elementary schools, we have 32 kinder- 
garten classes; a Beersheba high school with 
100 students and another 100 youngsters, all 
ex-soldiers, in our vocational school,” Tuv- 
yahu said with pride. 

We walked by the famed Hadassah Hos- 
pital, where Bedouin and Israeli alike are 
served by a corps of doctors and nurses, and 
Tuvayahu said he was planning a new hos- 
pital of 200 beds to augment the present 
one. Then he added with a smile: 

“We have a pretty big religious com- 
munity. We have 35 synagogues represent- 
ing all sects.” 

Tuvayahu, reelected recently to a 4-year 
term by the 13-member Beersheba city coun- 
cil, has cut out quite a job for himself in 
the next 12 months. 


ISRAEL SHOWS THE WAY 


Beersheba is a lesson in how a determined 
people can conquer prejudice, fear, and the 
elements. 

If the Israelis can build a city of 25,000 out 
of the bare Negev soil, one can ask why the 
Arab world cannot do the same for the 900,- 
000 Palestine Arab refugees who have been 
in camps 7 years, by developing Liberation 
Provinces such as I discussed in previous 
articles. 

Given a home and piece of land, a man 
will dream of peace. 

It’s much better—and cheaper—than war, 





ISRAEL! WAR OR PEACE?—IT’S ON THE VERGE 
OF BECOMING LAND FLOWING WITH OIL 


(By Erwin Savelson) 


Mack Cagle is an amiable, but toughened 
chief tool pusher who would rather talk 
about his wife and kids waiting back in 
Wichita Falls, Tex., than the history he has 
just helped to make 7,000 miles from his 
home. 

Menachem Wakstok, 27, an _ engineer 
scarred by the Nazis in Auschwitz concen- 
tration camp, escaped to England, reached 
Israel and then did a blazing stint in the 
Negev Desert Corps during the war for inde- 
pendence in 1948. 

Between them—the man from Texas and 
the boy with the brand of Hitler in his heart 
and flesh—they brought in the first gusher 
of oil in the Holy Land; an event which may 
alter the entire course of events troubling 
the Middle East today. 

I saw them both on a hill at Heletz in the 
once howling wilderness of the Northern 
Negev, barely 5 miles from the jittery Gaza 
Strip where armed legions of Israel and Egypt 
are poised should the fateful “second round” 
ever start. 

Just how much oil is located in the field 
struck last September 23 by the Texas-Israeli 
team has not yet been determined, 

But, if a major oil sea floats under the 
Negev sands, the back of the ruthless Arab 
economic blockade imposed on the young re- 
public may very weli be torn asunder. 

For oil is the commodity which has lifted 
the Middle East to the great strategic im- 
portance it occupies in world affairs today, 
pouring hundreds of millions in revenue into 
the pockets of independent states, shiek- 
doms, and British protectorates reaching 
from the Mediterranean around to the Per- 
sian Gulf and down to the Gulf of Aden. 

The United Nations estimates the revenue 
of the five Arab oil-producing countries of 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Kuweit, Bahrein and 
Quatar, with a total population of 9,300,000, 
reached the staggering total of $434 million 
in 1952 alone. 

And Israel, with a population of 1,800,000, 
may be on the verge of hitting the same 
economic jackpot. 

Israeli experts estimate that the Heletz 
well alone may furnish 7 to 10 percent of 
the nation’s oil needs. 
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MAY SAVE $60 MILLION 


If the well is part of a large deposit, it 
may yield up to 25 percent of Israel’s needs, 
saving the nation $60 million it now spends 
to import crude petroleum which is refined 
in the huge half-idle Haifa plant. 

A good supply will: 

Enable Israel to put the Haifa plant—one 
of the largest in the East—into full opera- 
tion, providing employment for thousands. 

Make Israel independent of outside 
sources for oil and gasoline; strengthen its 
military establishment and even conceivably 
compel hostile Arab neighbors to accept it 
as a permanent, economically strong nation; 
not a land dependent on loans and grants 
from friendly powers. 

Small wonder then that Soviet Russia is 
casting its wary and covetous eyes on the 
Middle East. 

A substantial oil strike in Israel will be 
a strong buffer against the Kremlin Com- 
munist plot to sneak into power and in- 
fiuence in the vital Middle East by stirring 
unrest and conflict with its flow of heavy 
armament to the Israeli-hating Arabs. 

Aware of all this, plus the fact that hostile 
Arab forces are massed in nearby Gaza, 
Israel has surrounded the Heletz operation 
with substantial security. 

Well-armed troops halted us outside the 
barbed wire gate near the 145-foot-high oil 
rig, inspected our pass closely, phoned Wak- 
stok for permission to let us enter and or- 
dered all cigarets, matches and lighters left 
behind. 

Curious, oil-enthusiastic Israelis, ap- 
proaching the gate, are shunted across the 
field towards a dried-out creek through 
which lazies the excess flow of the Heletz oil 
and where they fill bottles with the fluid to 
take home to the folks. 

ABANDONED BY BRITISH 

Wakstok told how the British-owned Iraq 
Petroleum Co. abandoned the Heletz site in 
1951 after boring 3,644 feet in operations 
both before and after World War II. 
British removed their rigs, plugged the deep 
hole with cement, covered it with sand and 
left. 

The Israeli Government then granted a 
concession for a drilling operation on the 
same plot to the Lapidot Co. and Israel Oil 
Prospectors, Inc., two Israeli firms with as- 
sociates from the United States. 

Wakstcok arrived with his men just before 
Cagle flew in August 22 with 3 Texas 
drillers, Wesley Douglas, J. D. Clayton and 
Herbert Harrison, all of Wichita Falls. Pre- 
viously, they had shipped a machine manu- 
factured by the Ideco Co. of Beaumont, Tex., 
capable of drilling down to 15,000 feet. 

The Yank-Israeli team removed the ce- 
ment plug and went to work on a round-the- 
clock basis, first penetrating down to the 
3,644-foot level reached by the British. 

On Thursday night, September 22, Cagle, 
Wakstok and Dr. H. J. Tschopp, chief geolo- 
gist of the company, realized they had struck 
a strata of oil at 4,905 feet. But it was de- 
cided for safety reasons not to try to bring 
the gusher in during the night. 

At sunrise, Development Minister Dov Jo- 
seph, Dr. Tschopp and other Officials assem- 
bled and the signal was given to “let her go.” 

Wakstok described the scene for us: 

“It was a terrific moment. We hit a 60- 
foot gusher. Everybody got soaked in oil 
but nobody cared. I never saw so many 
happy faces.” 

Cagle picked the ball up and added: 

BROADCAST TO NATION 

“They started squirting oil at each other, 
the big shots and the little fellows. They 
soaked it into their hair and their clothes. 
I never saw anything like it. Everybody 
kept slapping me on the back. They were 
singing and dancing, shaking hands and even 
crying. It was wonderful—just wonder- 
ful.” 


The 
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Joseph hurried back to Tel Aviv, held a 
beer bottle full of oil before newsmen and 
told the nation in a special broadcast: 

“Gentlemen, this is oil, not wine.’’ 

Defense Minister David Ben-Gurion, en 
route to his desert home at Sde Boker, ar- 
rived, clambered over machinery, soaked his 
hands in the black stuff, then came up 
smiling with: 

“Now I believe this is oil.” 

Analysis at the Weizmann Institute of 
Science in Rehovot determined the quality 
reached some 30.5 percent A. P. I. (Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute rating) indicating 
the oil was as good as other rich Middle 
East types. 

The news reached Beersheba, capital of 
the Negev, where a bottle of oil was hung 
over a cafe with an inscription: “First oil 
found in Israel.” 

When a barrelful arrived, jubilant young- 
sters started bonfires with the “black gold,” 
snake-dancing around the flames joyously. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 12, a second gusher, 
higher than the first, was brought in from 
a depth of 4,965 feet. 

Minister Joseph told me: “We are on the 
threshold of a new era—a step has been 
taken towards economic independence.” 

The cautious Dr. Tschopp, a Swiss geol- 
ogist, advised it would be some time before 
the actual size of the field was determined. 
But he said, the discovery at Heletz prompts 
him to believe there are similar ficlds in the 
southern coastal region of Israel, “from the 
sea to the mountains.” 

LOOKS JUST LIKE TEXAS 


Said Mayor Ray Hoffins, of Houston, Tex., 
as he aropped in while on a Middle East tour 
atulate his fellow Texans: 

OKs just like Texas to me—that’s the 
Way we started.” 

But this was in the Holy Land and call 
it a miracle if you will—but the week’s por- 
tion of the Song of Moses which was sched- 
uled to be read and was read in the syna- 
gogues of Israel on Saturday, Sept. 24, 1955, 
contains this passage “Deuteronomy 32-10- 
13): 

“He found him (i. e. Israel) in a desert 
land, and in the waste howling wilderness 

. . he made him to suck honey out of the 
rock, and oil out of the flinty rock.” 


ISRAEL: WAR OR PrACE?—75 HEROIC KIDS 
WoRK IN SHADOW OF ENEMY GUNS 
(By Erwin Savelson) 

General Allenby, British World War I 
conqueror of Palestine, must be looking 
down today with no little awe and admira- 
tion on the handful of gutsy sun-baked kids 
in the powder-keg Gaza frontier settlemen* 
of Nahal-Oz. 

For the young in heart at Nahal-Oz took 
me into their corn, cotton, and tomato fields 
to show me how they lived and worked under 
the noses of the big Egyptian batteries clus- 
tered menacingly on and around Aly Muntar 
Hill, scarcely 1,000 feet away. 

Then they told me: 

“Allenby lost a whole brigade, 7,000 men, 
trying to capture that hill from the Turks. 
He fought here a year trying to take it be- 
cause it blocked his way into Gaza. Finally, 
he gave up and went on to capture Jeru- 
salem.” 

To the right of Aly Muntar, I could see the 
spires of Gaza where Egypt has massed its 
border strength. Gaza also is the strip hous- 
ing 250,000 Palestine Arab refugees, where 
for 7 years they have been adding to the ex- 
plosive tension along the entire desert 
frontier. 

But you don’t hear a squawk from the 
laughing, outwardly carefree 75 boys and 
girls who have been sitting in Allenby’s old 
post in Nahal-Oz for more thdn 3 years, tak- 
ing it and dishing it out. 

Yet, you know, without asking, that all 
of them—the oldest i§ 22—know what they’re 
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sweating out on the trigger-happy Gaza 
border where I saw war in the making in the 
Middle East. 

Nahal-Oz, just a stepping stone from 
Nirim and Kissufim where 72 hours ago the 
Egyptians and Israelis clashed again, is the 
Corregidor of Gaza. In Israeli hands, jt 
blocks the Arab path into the Western Negey, 
So it may be the first of the border settje. 
ments to feel the full brunt of the Com. 
munist-fed Arab armor and firepower if the 
“second round” in Israel ever explodes, 

That’s why Nahal-Oz has become a must 
on Israel itinerary of every visiting dignitary, 
of every foreign newspaperman trying to 
understand the meaning of Gaza. 

It is not only the closest point in Israe 
to the tinderbox strip. It is also the rangy 
homestead in the Western Negev where yoy 
feel the vitality of the growing young re. 
public; gaining in a little measure an un. 
derstanding of the sacrifices which youth 
is still willing to bear to keep the peace— 
or fight the war which no one in Israe] 
wants. 

RECALLS DEWEY VISIT 

Gaza is also the home of the 250,000 Arab 
refugees, whose resettlement in such proj- 
ects as Egypt’s liberation province—de. 
cribed in detail for the first time earlier 
in this scries—would remove the sore point 
of tension in the Middle East, turning the 
hopes of the world to peace in the Holy 
Land. 

Mordecai Haor, a stock 21-year-old Israeli, 
boasted how “Governor Dewey was our guest 
of honor last week.” He recalled how Dewey 
told the youngsters Nahal-Oz was the closest 
to an American frontier village of Indian 
days; marveling at the courage and stamina 
of the 75 kids. 

Then, Mordecai led me to a shell-battered 
house pointed to the blasted ground around 
it and said amusingly: 

“Here’s where your boss stood just a few 
months ago.” 

(William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief of the Hearst Newspapers, visited Na- 
hal-Oz during his Middle East tour last 
June.) 

Mordecai’s young companions spotted us, 
began ribbing him, calling out good-na- 
turedly: 

‘“How’s the Chussin (bridegroom) ?” 

Mordecai blushed and explained: 

“I’m getting married on the 25th. They're 
jealous that Leah (dark-eyed and attractive 
20-year-old Leah MishKevsky, one of the 
settlers) likes me, that’s all.” 

ALL ARE VOLUNTEERS 


That’s the way it is at Nahal-Oz on the 
Strip; life as usual even though imminent 
war sits on top of them only five blocks 
away. 

The settlement, a former Army base, was 
converted into a 2,750-acre farm and ad- 
vance defense post. Israel needs the extra 
acreage to help provide the food to nourish 
its growth from 750,000 in 1948 to 1,800,000 
today. 

The youngsters at Nahal-Oz are all city- 
born and city-bred volunteers, handpicked 
from NVahal (Fighting Pioneer Youth). 
When they finished military training they 
were given an alternative: return to the 
safety of their city or cast their lot with 
others in the desert. They are here by 
choice, not by compulsion. 

The 75, including 25 girls, tilled the old 
soil to produce green fields of corn, cotton, 
tomatoes, carrots, beets, green and yellow 
beans and watermelons. They live in six 
buildings, are erecting another home and 
rushing a nursery because, Mordecai ex- 
plained: 

“We have one baby in the settlement and 
another one is on the way—due in a week 
or so.” 

ATTACK IS DESCRIBED 

They eat at a central kitchen and dining 

room, relax in a reading room builaing 
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gonated by worried parents back in the big 
cities of Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Haifa. 
They include 12 married couples, and the 
paby, & 6-month-old girl, is the idol of the 
village. P ? 

Water, precious water, is piped to them 
from Nirim, the settlement and _ desert 

i station now under attack. But 
pumping 
Nahal-Oz dreams of the day when the 
nuge 66-inch pipe, “the Big 66,” will reach 
chem with plentiful supplies from rivers 
in the north. 

Time was when the kids of Nahal-Oz also 
dreamed of peace, thought their troubles 
with the Arabs were over; that an era of 
ood will was spreading throughout their 
desolate countryside. But, that was before 
November 7, 1953. 

Let Mordecai tell what happened: 

“We were working in the fields unarmed 
and stopped to talk to Egyptian soldiers. 
The border had been quiet and we used to 
chat with them often. There was no warn- 
ing of what was to happen. Suddenly, 
peyptians in another position opened fire. 
Those we had been talking to also opened 
uo and we jumped into a ditch for safety. 
But we lost Yaakev Tuchman. He was only 
19. Another boy had both arms blown off, 
one girl lost a leg. The rest of us got back 
safely.” 

That ended their dreams of peace. 

“After that they threw a shell or two at us 
from Aly Muntar without causing too much 
damage.” Hoar went on. 

“That was before the big attack August 
92 after Mr. Hearst was here. It started 
while we were at breakfast. They let loose 
with a surprise barrage. We heard a great 
noise and saw black smoke coming from one 
of our houses. Then the shells started 
falling. Some of our girls went into bunker 
shelters with the baby. A shell exploded 6 
feet from them, but no one was hurt. The 
girls just ate a little dirt. 

“The rest of us took our guns, went to 
defense posts and fired back. Reinforce- 
ments came but the Egyptians kept up their 
fre about 414 hours, dropping about 200 
shells around us. Then it was all over. It's 
been quiet since, but we don't know how 
long that will last.” 

FARMING GOES ON 

They were at work when I arrived feed- 
ing their 5,000 chickens, caring for 30 cows, 
while 2 donkeys pulled carts with the young 
battling farmers into fields, followed by the 
settlement’s 2 yelping hounds, a bulldog 
and wolfdog. 

Asked Odden Levin, the settlement's 21- 
year-old rugged director: 

“DO you think they’ll (the Arabs) really 
start another war?’ 

I told them I did not know, but that Prime 
Minister Nasser, of Egypt, informed me he 
feared the Israelis would attack him, setting 
ff a new conflict. Neither Levin nor his 
companions would buy that. 

They asked about the “Liberation Prov- 
ince’ I had seen in Egypt, showing keen in- 
terest in the development of what they called 
he Kibbutsim of the Libyan Desert. 

Like others with whom I talked, they 
agreed that resettlement of the 900,000 Pales- 
tine Arab refugees would remove the most 
iestering sore in Arab-Israel relations. 

(Israel is prepared to pay maximum com- 
pensation to the refugees for the property 
they leave behind. Secretary of State Dulles 
has announced the United States would help 
alrange an international loan to resettle the 
refugees and help develop areas in Arab 
lands where they could live a better life.) 

Mordecai laughed as we talked of war or 
peace in the Middle East. 

‘I'm getting married next week. Nobody 
better interfere with that. Leah won't like 
tt, and if Leah gets mad, everybody better 


le : 
4OOK Out.” 


- 
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The “Chussin” of Nahal-Oz had spoken. 

As I left their barbed wire gates, riding 
past the watchtower, waving farewell to the 
kids with the plows and the guns, I looked 
back at the Hill of Aly Muntar and pondered: 

“How Allenby could have used the kids 
of Nahal-Oz.” 


ISRAEL: WAR oR PEACE?—RESCUE PLAN FOR 
JEWS AN EXAMPLE TO ARAB LEADERS 
(By Erwin Savelson) 

In the decayed foothills of the Valley of 
Elah, where the Philistine giant Goliath fell 
before the humble shepherd boy David, I saw 
the premiere of another of those feats with 
which Israel keeps astounding the world. 

Israel has labeled it “Operation Lachish.” 
It is a vast humanitarian endeavor to rescue 
100,000 or more Jews now living among hostile 
tribesmen and fiercely nationalistic elements 
in troubled Morocco. 

Hundreds of miles to the west in Libyan 
Desert, I saw the start of the “Liberation 
Province,” where Egypt, in its first major 
reform in centuries, is striving to better the 
lot of 1 million of its poverty-stricken 
peasants, 

The names and locations of the two opera- 
tions are different, but the lesson inherent 
in each is the same: 

How much better off the Arabs would be 
if they abandoned their senseless pursuit of 
conflict with Israel and turned to developing 
new “Lachishes” and “Liberation Provinces” 
for 900,000 Palestine Arab refugees in border 
camps in Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan, 

Perhaps it is too much to expect an Op- 
eration Lachish from men harboring such 
intense hatred of Israel they are willing to 
subject the Middle East to another war by 
trading for arms with the Communists, 

But I repeat the words expressed to me 
by one of America’s world famous diplomats: 

“Eliminate the Arab refugee question and 
you eliminate the chief cause of strife in 
the Middle East.” 

Then, this ranking 
frankly: 

“But 


diplomat added 
that would take away their (the 
Arabs’) main arguing point against Israel. 
Still, it’s worth encouraging ‘Liberation 
Provinces” if it will help bring peace.” 

That is why it is so necessary to under- 
stand Operation Lachish. For wrapped up 
in this project, like the “Liberation Prov- 
ince,” is the almost perfect solution to war 
or peace. If the refugee issue is resolved 
there can be but one result: Peace. 

ONE HOUR FROM GAZA 

The Lachish region is an hour’s ride from 
the flaming Gaza strip where war is im- 
minent. It lies midway between Jerusalem 
and Beersheba, capital of the Negev Desert. 
It is astride the principal trade routes to 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

Once its rich lands flourished with vine- 
yards and olive groves. But today, 14 cen- 
turies after warring Canaanite and Egyptian, 
Maccabean and Roman scarred its hills with 
some of history’s greatest battles, it lies bar- 
ren and almost desolate. 

Looking at the scattered stones, ruined 
irrigation works, and collapsed terraces, I 
wondered how Israel could ever redeem the 
fertility of the ancient soil—much less make 
it breathe life and hope for 100,000 new 
settlers. 

The answer came from Moshe Kol, a 
new member of Israel’s Cabinet and head of 
the Youth Aliyah (immigration) move- 
ment. 

You believe Kol when he describes his 
devotion to the task of rescuing fellow Jews 
wherever they survive under the terror of 
persecution. Why? Because Kol’s father was 
killed by the Nazis in the memorable War- 
saw ghetto uprising of World War II; his 
mother and sister were slain by the Nazis in 
Pinsk. 
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“You've been here four times and still you 
ask how we are going to get things done?” 
he asked with a tone of incredulity. 

“We'll do it by creating free men and wom- 
en; we'll give them the tools and their own 
land; we'll give them hope so they can sink 
their roots into their own soil.” 

Admittedly the monumental task of re- 
storing 750,000 dunams of wildlife (rough- 
ly 187,000 acres) is challenging, but Kol per- 
sisted: 

“If we were able to turn the Emek Jezreel 
(northern Israel) from a malaria swamp 
into a green belt under more unfavorable 
circumstances, then the same pioneering 
zeal, plus modern machines, will surmount 
the difficulties in Lachish.” 


NO TIME TO LOSE 


“But we must act before it is too late,” 
Kol continued. “We must bring as many 
Jews out of north African danger zones as 
rapidly as possible.” 

The immediate goal is 40,000 to 45,000 by 
next October. The migration and resettle- 
ment will be undertaken principally with 
funds from the United Jewish Appeal. 

Of the plight of Jews in Morocco, Kol 
warned: 

“The Egyptian Government has been influ- 
encing the populace against our people. The 
Jews in Morocco have no civil rights. They 
remain there under the personal protection 
of the Sultan. They are terrorized in Mar- 
rakech and in their Atlas Mountain homes.” 

Under the Lachish plan: 

1. Each migrant family must have at least 
1 physically capable breadwinner under 45 
so as not to tax Israel with future public 
charges. 

2. Worried parents will be permitted to 
send their children, then migrate at a later 
stage, 

MAKE GOOD CITIZENS 

A streamlined ship-to-settlement plan has 
been developed. This eliminates the neces- 
sity of first lodging immigrants in tent cities 
or broken-down huts before moving them 
into permanent homes. The permanent 
homes are there. I saw them, modest, well- 
constructed concrete houses with land 
aplenty for each man. 

“Our experience with the north African 
Jew shows he makes a good and constructive 

itizen,’’ Kol went on. 

“Many have already made good officers in 
our army. We've absorbed 15,000 of their 
children since 1949. We have a scholarship 
fund for their education in secondary (high) 





schools.” 

The blueprint 
objectives: 

1. Harness the soil in Tsrael’s drive for a 
self-sustaining economy. 

2. Create a network of settlements to house 
the immigrants. 

3. Cultivate industrial crops and establish 
industries in the region which can use such 
crops. 

4. Fill im a border vacuum which the plan- 
ners say “creates a dangerous gap in Israel's 
defense perimeter.” 

I saw the first stage of the operation in 
action by going to Haifa, Israel’s great port 
in the north, as the steamship Negba are 
rived. 

The new citizens of Israel moved ashore 
carrying their possessions in boxes and 
handbags. Children clung to their mothers, 
others tagged along. All were processed 
swiftly, then driven in trucks and buses to 
Otzem—first village created in Lachish. 

Otzem means strength and honors the 
Ysraeli forces which beat back Egyptian at- 
tacks in the area in 1948. 

The settlers—mostly from the village of 
Bugmaz in the Atlas Mountains—lugged mate 
tresses and crates into their new homes, 


then eagerly inspected the land about them, 


of Lachish follows four 
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Meir Maman. sporting a beret, lit a ciga- 
rette and moved right into the plot behind 
his home to sow the soil. 

INDEPENDENT UNIT 


The size of each settlement in Lachish will 
range from 60 to 100 families. Every 6 to 8 
settlements will have a district center with 
@ population of 800 to 1,000 families. This 
center, in turn, will be linked with a regional 
town of 15,000 to 20,000 families. 

“In this way,” Kol related, “the entire 
region will become to a large extent an inde- 
pendent economic, social, and eultural unit.’’ 

The region is criss-crossed by three new 
highways and the new railroad running 
south to Beersheba. Surveyors were taking 
readings for the new roads when I arrived. 
Not far away big ditches were prepared for 
the huge 66-inch pipes, part of the Yarkon- 
Negev pipeline, which will bring water into 
the area. 

The UJA and Israel Government estimate 
50 settlements (4,500 farms) will eventually 
be established. 

Behind the drive to redeem Lachish is 
Israel’s Premier and Defense Minister, David 
Ben-Gurion, a Negev Desert settler himself. 

Later, in Paris I talked with such eminent 
Americans as Edward M. M. Warburg, United 
Jewish Appeals president; William Rosen- 
wald, United Jewish Appeals general chair- 
man; New York industrialist Leon Lowen- 
stein; New York City tax commissioner 
Nathan Math; and Dewey D. Stone, of Brock- 
ton, Mass., philanthropist. 

FITTING EXAMPLE FOR BOTH 


They were en route to Israel and Africa as 
members of an American mission to study 
the plight of Jews in hostile areas and the 
great lachish operation. Warburg told me: 

“Lachish is another demostration of the 
good intentions of men of good will and 
peace. It is a fitting example for both Arab 
and Jew.” 

It is difficult to reconcile Egyptian Premier 
Nasser’s fears with the almost universal de- 
sire in Israel for peace—a peace that will 
enable it to complete lachish without drain- 
ing any funds for defense. 

Egypt’s well-intentioned liberation prov- 
ince can serve the same purpose for Arab 
refugees as lachish will for immigrant Jews. 
Arab investment in future lachishes and lib- 
eration provinces would pay richer dividends 
than war. 

More important—it would thwart Commu- 
nist aspiration to gain a foothold in the 
vital Middle East—where Red Czechoslo- 
vakian arms are fomenting war. 

Lachish and the liberation province offer 
great hope and prqgmise. 

It’s a bargainf you can't buy when you 
engage in pursuit of arms instead of pursuit 
of happiness. 

IsRAEL! War OR PEACE?—FacE OF COUNTRY 
SHOWS DrRaAMaTic GAINS IN 7 YEARS 
(By Erwin Savelson ) 

It’s down on the farm and home on the 

range in Israel, 1955, 

That’s a long way from 1949 when a lot of 
us dieted on “‘liverless liver’ and meager ra- 
tions while covering the final stages of 
Israel’s war for independence. 

The enthusiastic little state—the threat of 
war again rumbling about its head—emerged 
from the first round with the Arabs with two 
ambitious self-set missions, 

1. Peace with the Arab world. 

2. Battle against deserts and swamplands 
to redeem idle soil and fill the empty 
stomachs of 750,000 citizens—now grown to 
1,800,000. 

Victory over the desert and malarial 
swamps is within sight, though the pangs of 
hunger endured by the Israelis for 7 long 
years have not disappeared entirely. 

But the cherished peace—menaced by a 
threatening “second round” with the hostile 
Arabs—is not in sight. 
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In the hills of Gallilee near Tabcha, I saw 
Bud Molohon, Israel's favorite Texas cowboy, 
riding the hilly range, teaching young 
Israelis how to raise cattle. From Dan to 
Beersheba and even farther south into the 
Negev, Isaw what peace means. 

For the Israelis, in 7 short years, had raised 
the cultivated area of their land from 1,650,- 
000 dunams (4 dunams equal 1 acre) in 1949 
to 3,675,000 dunams today. 


PROGRESS SPECTACULAR 


It was visible evidence of the peace which 
Israel welcomes so that it may use its limited 
resources to consolidate the spectacular eco- 
nomic gains achieved since 1949. 

Ironically, the same type of peace would 
enable Egypt to move forward at an acceler- 
ated pace with such revolutionary reforms as 
the “liberation province” without draining 
its treasury to pay—even cutrate prices— 
for arms from Communist Czechoslovakia. 

Even Egyptian Prime Minister Nasser ac- 
knowledged during our recent talk in Cairo 
that it was distressing, as he put it, to spend 
money on guns, tanks, and planes instead 
of “Liberation Provinces.” 

But when I suggested that the Arabs turn 
to creating “Liberation Provinces” through- 
out their lands for 900,000 Palestine Arab 
refugees, I was greeted with silence. 

The resettlement of the refugees would 
remove one of the chief issues involved in 
the bitter dispute between the Arabs and Is- 
rael and open the way at least to talks of 
peace, in the opinion of America’s leading 
diplomats and observers. 

In Israel, the average citizen in the big 
cities or the kibbutznick in the desert set- 
tlements, prepared for mobilization at any 
moment, would rather talik about the coun- 
try’s progress than the ominous second 
round threat. 

Even my chauffeur, Shmuel Baker, had 
his opinion: 

“There’s so much still to be done, so let's 
do it. We don’t like the idea of war. We'll 
never start one, I'm sure. But we're as 
ready as we can be. In the meantime, we're 
doing what has to be done.” 

BLUEPRINT CHALLENGING 


Doing what has to be done? 

The blueprint of Israel's future challenges 
the imagination. 

In a back-breaking commando-car journey 
from Beersheba far south of Eilat at the tip 
of the gulf of Aqaba, millions of acres of 
sun-scarred wastes stretched before our eyes. 

But the Israelis dream of new cities and 
urban centers of 10,000 and 25,000 in this 
desolate soutern Negev. 

To the north, swamps are being drained 
where Cowboy Molohon and his range hands 
ride in Galilee, setting the pace for ultimate 
utilization of 2 million dunams (500,000 
acres) of grazing land for beef cattle. 

When you ask Molohon, of the United 
States point 4 missions, about the young- 
sters riding with him, he answers with a 
western twang: 

“Good hands. 
all right!” 

Seven years ago, I skirted the old road to 
Jerusalem, climbed to the heights leading 
into the Valley of Courage where youngsters 
perished to lift the siege of the holy city. 
The ancient terraces tilled by Arab and Jew 
were nothing but crags of rock. 

Two weeks ago, I stood on the same hill- 
top. Before me nestled reaches of vine- 
yards in the Judean hills,., The terraces 
were green with cypress and eucalyptus and 
tropical and sub-tropical fruits and plants. 


EGGS NOW PLENTIFUL 


Seven years ago, an egg was a precious 
commodity. In 1955, I feasted on all the 
eggs one could desire and watched my 
friend Ben (Flatbush Benny) Chorin caring 
tenderly for hundreds of thousands of 
chicks in his scientific coops at Kfar Mena- 
chem on the northern fringe of the Negev, 


Good people. They'll do 
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Seven years ago, a handful of religions 
youngsters were eking a living out of Kf 
Darom in the Negev. A fortnight ago, the 
40 Darom youngsters were still there, Plus 
160 others from 20 different countries, 

In 1948 and 1949, the 261 combines ang 
681 tractors represented the nation’s agri. 
cultural industrial wealth. Today, ther 
are 915 combines and 3,415 tractors harveg, 
ing cotton, groundnuts and sugar beets on , 
large scale and flax and tropical fruits on 4 
smaller scale. 

During my last on-the-spot survey in 1959 
the Israelis were shelling out $65 Million 
year to import meat, wheat, tea and coffee 
Similar food imports now average $14 million 
annually. 

Once the war clouds were lifted, Israg 
pursued its plans to educate Arab farmers 
training them to use modern methods ang 
irrigation systems. It paid off. Arab yj. 
lages now cultivate not only 550,000 dunams; 
of land, but have increased tobacco prody. 
tion tenfold. And in desert regions, the 
Bedouins have turned an additional 300,09 
dunams into fertile fields. 


BOYCOTT DISCUSSED 


Industrial development has kept pace wit) 
agricultural progress; witness the fact that 
where 80,000 were employed in 1949, there 
are 125,000 on the job today. 

But all this does not mean that Israe 
is over the hump economically. Far from it 
The ruthless Arab economic boycott only 
adds to Israel's trials. The nation’s bread- 
baskets in the north and south have filled 
empty stomachs, but there still are extremely 
short supplies of such vital items as meat, 
wheat, and sugar. 

In the settlements and cities, former 
white-collar workers, small shopkeepers, and 
others who are becoming experienced farm- 
ers, tell you the gathering war clouds only 
drive them to a greater tenacity and resolu- 
tion to finish what must be done. 

When I had concluded my interview with 
Defense Minister Ben-Gurion in Jerusalem, 
one of his aides took me aside to discuss rela- 
tions with Egypt and the other Arab powers 
bent on destroying Israel. 

“The Arabs go around kidding themselves 
that if they trade with Israel, then Israel will 
swamp their world with its industrial goods,” 
he said. 

“Nothing is farther from the truth. I! 
they end their economic boycott and trade 
with us it will bring capital investment into 
the whole area. The capacity for Israel to 
attract capital, not only for its own develop- 
ment but for the betterment of neighboring 
states as well, is tremendous.” 

The blossoming hills of Jerusalem and the 
green in the Negev were welcome sights com- 
pared to the arms exhibits I saw in both 
Israel and Cairo. 

The huge pumping stations and reservoirs 
forming part of the 70-mile Yarkon-Negev 
pipeline—which took 45,000 66-inch pipes 
and a million workdays to build—seemed 
better lifelines than the tense armed forces 
dug in along the Gaza strip. 


UNFOUND TREASURES 


There are still unfound treasures in Israel's 
Negev, the Judean hills and Galilee. ‘There 
must be equal treasures in the ‘Liberation 
Province” where Egypt hopes to settie 1 mil- 
lion down-trodden peasants. 

I saw many “Bud” Molohons scattered 
around delivering the goods of American 
know-how and good will. They were 
actresses and actors, cowboys and diplomats, 
builders and planners, TWA fliers and 
soldiers. 

In war and peace, I found the face of the 
land of Israel changing—for the better. 

The Arab world—which can build Libera- 
tion Provinces to ease the burden of the 
refugees living within its borders—can bene- 
fit from the simple philosophy being spun in 
Israel and around the globe by “Bud” Molo- 
hons. Summed up, it is: 
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In the long run a home on the range is 
worth a dozen divisions equipped with im- 


ported Red arms. 
IsrAEL: WAR OR PEACE?—HEALING HANDS OF 
HADASSAH TOUCH JEW, ARAB ALIKE 


(By Erwin Savelson) 


war thunders to the south in the Holy 
Land, but it is quiet in the hills of Jerusalem. 
The blood of Israeli and Arab spills on the 
moonlit Sinai Desert, but it is peaceful on 
the road to Ain Karem, birthplace of St. 
john the Baptist, where the highway winds 
down into a beautiful valley enriched with 
yineyards and olive trees. 

ror Ain Karem has been touched by the 
plessed healing hand of Hadassah—-Ameri- 
ca's 300,000 Queen Esthers—and there a 
magnificent hospital is rising above the 
ridges to minister to Arab and Israeli alike. 

Frightened children huddle in Israeli set- 
tlements and in the refugee camps in Egyp- 
tian-held Gaza as men tear at each other 
with weapons of destruction. 

But it is calm in the blue hills atop pic- 
turesque Bayit Vegan, where 125,000 B'nai 
Brith Women of America have erected a 
nome for children terrorized by the horrors 
of war. 

Ican still hear the words of Mayor Gershon 
Agron of Jerusalem as we stcod on the moun- 
tain at Bayit Vegan and talked about the 
imminence of war and the home built for 
war-stricken maladjusted chiidren. 

“There are no disturbed cnildren,” said 
Agron. “There are disturbed circumstances.” 
Thad just flown to Israel from Egypt, via 
Cyprus, after inspecting the huge Liberation 
Province in the Libyan Desert between Cairo 
and Alexandria. 

The disturbed circumstances of which 
Agron spoke were as absent in the Libyan 
Desert as in the Judean hills. There was a 
degree of similarity between the great Ha- 
dassah installations of mercy I saw in Israel's 
north and in the Negev Desert and the new 
clinics, hospitals, and schools I saw in Egypt's 
Liberation Province. 

And I could not help but think: 


Here was an almost perfect solution to 


the chief cause of strife in the Middle East: 
The presence of 900,000 Palestine Arab refu- 
gees on Israel’s borders, 250,000 of them in 
the Gaza tinderbox. 

There is universal agreement among the 
world’s diplomats that settlement of the 
refugee problem is the key to war or peace 
in the Middle East. The refugees, cut off 
from farms or properties by the armistice 
lines drawn in 1948, have been in camps in 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan for 7 
years. 

There was general agreement as_ well 
among the diplomats and military figures 
with whom I talked on three continents 
that Egypt’s plan to resettle 1 million of its 
peasants in the liberation province could 
just as readily be adapted to the refugeed 
question, namely: 

Establishment of similar liberation prov- 
inces throughout the spacious Arab Siates 
for the 900,000 refugees. 

Israel is prepared to pay compensation to 
the refugees; the United States and Britain 
have announced they would arrange an in- 
ternational loan to help resettle them, and 
the United Nations has offered its assistance. 

KEPT UNUSED BY WAR 

It remains only for the Arab States to ac- 
cept and contribute to a resettlement pro- 
gram. 

That such action would bring vast benefits 

to the entire Middle East was made clear 
tome in Ain Karem and at Bayit Vegan. 
_ I stood on the site at Ain Karem where 
indefatigable Dr. Kalman J. Mann, Hadas- 
sah Medical Organization director general, 
enthusiastically watched the first stages of 
Construction on the new Hadassah-Hebrew 
Unis ersity Medical Center. 
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We recalled how in 1952 we looked up at 
Arab-held Mount Scopus, atop of which still 
stands the original Hadassah Hospital and 
famed univyersity—still closed and unused 
because men cannot attain peace. 

Then we reached the bare 500-acre plateau 
at Ain Karem, where Dr. Mann shouted en- 
thusiastically: ‘‘This is the spot.” 

This time the spot was not empty. 
Above the ridge rose the beginning of a new 
500-bed hospital, the most modern in the 
Middle East; the Henrietta Szold School of 
Nursing, named for the founder of Hadas- 
sah; a medical school to train 450 students; 
a mother-and-child pavilion for mater- 
nity cases and infant care and a shikun 
(housing development) for the 500 families 
of the center’s personnel. 

Dr. Mann is a man of peace, a healer, and 
his talk was refreshing when compared with 
the sword-rattling words of so many men I 
met in the Middle East. 

He spoke words which he later reiterated 
before the Hadassah convention in Chicago: 

“Even if the Arabs are unwilling to meet 
with us on political problems, they should, 
for the welfare of their own people, contact 
Israel medical authorities to conquer jointly 
regional health scourges.” 

The figures he cited on comparative Israeli- 
Egyptian mortality rates were not meant to 
deride Egypt, but rather to drive home his 
point that disease knows no border strips 
like Gaza. Here are only two of Dr. Mann's 
startling figures: 

The average life span of an Israeli male in 
1953 was 68 years as compared with 35', in 
Egypt. 

The infant mortality rate in Israel was 36 
per 1,000 against 130 in Egypt. 

READY TO SHARE 


Then, he added, Hadassah was ready to 
share its know-how with the Arabs, 

This was not empty talk. For in the 
Negev one can witness practical applica- 
tion of Hadassah’s belief that disease does 
not differentiate between Mosiem and Jew. 

Arab patients waited outside the Yassky 
Memorial Hospital in Beersheba to receive 
first-rate medical care; they mingled with 
the Israeli settlers; the nurses moved from 
one to another, ministering to each meticu- 
lously; an anxious Arab father held his little 
son as a doctor treated the child for 
trachoma. 

I recalled what Dr. Mann had said: 

“Health is an instrument for peace that 
provides a common ground for the masses 
of Arab and Israel people.” 

Hadassah is. providing that common 
ground through its seven hospitals in Is- 
rael, its health centers, vocational schools, 
welfare stations, antitrachoma service, and 
other projects too numerous to list. 

If Hadassah had ended its work with the 
prewar and postwar rescue of 70,000 youth- 
ful refugees from 72 lands, it would have 
been enough. But it has gone on to plant 
the heart of American womanhood in the 
Middle East to the lasting benefit of Arab 
and Israeli. I was proud of them. 

I was just as proud the day I watched 
45 American women leaders of B'nai B'rith 
assemble on the hill at Bayit Vegan to dedi- 
cate a $250,000 home for maladjusted 
children, 

Old Glory and Israeli flags flew over the 
buildings in the picturesque setting. Capt. 
Naftali Gribov led his Israeli Police Band 
in playing national anthems, then swung 
into Oklahoma. 

URGED HOME IN 1943 

The spirit of Henrietta Szold also was at 
Bayit Vegan, for it was in 1943 that she 
urged B'nai B'rith, America’s 113-year-old 
and largest Jewish service organization to 
build a home for children afflicted by the 
aftermath of war and persecution. 

Mrs. Isaac Ben-Zvi, wife of the President of 
Tsrael, chatted with such American leaders 
as Mrs. Louis L. Perlman (Chicago), presi- 
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dent of the B'nai B’rith Women of America; 
Mrs. Maurice Turner (Los Angeles), Mrs. 
Arthur G. Laufman (Chicago), Mrs. William 
Rabkin (New York) and others. 

United States Ambassador Edward B. Law- 
son led the scores of diplomats and military 
attachés of many nations at the scene, then 
expressed his admiration for the contribu- 
tions made to peace by American women. 

The children of the home marched through 
its gates singing their thanks in Hebrew and 
English. For they were home, no longer 
fearful. 

Before I left Egypt, one of Prime Minister 
Nasser’s chief aides looked quizzically at the 
pin in the lapel of my coat and asked: 
“Menorah?” 

Rather good-naturedly, I smiled and re- 
plied: 

“No, Liberace’s Fan Club.” 

As he laughed, I explained that Liberace’s 
stage props were featured by the presence of 
a seven-pronged candelabra on a piano, then 
told him the “Menorah” in my lapel signified 
my B'nai B'rith membership. 

“What does it stand for?” he asked. 

“Benevolence, brotherly love, and hare 
mony—service to mankind of all creeds and 
faiths,’”’ I answered. 

“It’s a wonderful philosophy,” he admitted. 

In Ain Karem and Beersheba, the children 
of Arab and Israeli look to the healers of 
Hadassah. 

In Gaza and elsewhere on the war-jittery 
borders, the children of the refugees await 
the better life to which they also are entitled. 

They are entitled to liberation provinces. 
All children can do without disturbed cir- 
cumstances, 





IsRAEL: WAR OR PEACE?—JOHNSTON’S PLAN: 
QUELL MIDDLE EAST FIRE WITH WATER 
(By Erwin Savelson) 

Water is the life of the Middle East. The 
Nile is Egypt and the Jordan is Israel. And 
there are men in Arab lands so filled with 
hatred of Israel they say the twain shall 
never meet. But, if I were they, I wouldn't 

bet on it. 

For I have seen a man with a mission in 
action. He is Eric Johnston. His title— 
President Eisenhower's Special Ambassador 
to the Middle East. Americans know him 
better as the “czar” of the movie industry. 

Hés mission: Peace—not war. 

I met this patient troubleshooter extraor- 
dinary in Cairo on a Sunday morning. Two 
days later, we met again in Jerusalem. 
Though he has been shuttling back and 
forth from Hollywood to the Middle East for 
2 years, he is far from discouraged. He 
moves forward with a determination to per- 
suade the Arab states and Israel to accept 
the United States-backed formula for peace- 
ful division of the Jordan Valley waters. 

His success may mean the difference be- 
tween war and peace. It will also mean: 

Resettlement of about 200,000 of the 900,- 
000 Arab refugees who have been in border 
camps in Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan 
for 7 years. 

The generation of electric power in the 
Jordan Valley, bringing with it the richness 
of newly irrigated soil; homes and green 
fields for tens of thousands; a better way of 
life for all in the explosive Middle East. 

Tt’s a difficult assignment, but Johnston 
is not an ordinary man. He has virtually 
made the Middle East his home since 1953, 
demonstrating the patience of a Job in the 
Holy Land; entreating with Syria, Lebanon, 
and Jordan on one hand; negotiating with 
Israel on the other. 

“Tough, yes,” he told me in Cairo, “but 
impossible of solution—no.” 

“WATER WAR” FOR JORDAN? 


The eyes of the military experts are focused 
on the Gaza Strip, bloody El Auja and the 
sands of the Negev and Sinai Deserts. 

But, the eyes of the diplomats are riveted 
on Johnston and the Jordan Valley to the 
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north, where feverish behind-the-scenes ef- 
forts have been going on for months to 
avert what the Eisenhower administration 
fears almost as much as the current dis- 
turbing desert border clashes— 

A “Water War” over the Jordan Valley. 

Johnston's reclamation and resettlement 
experts listened avidly to our description of 
forts have ben going on for months to 
try’s plan to settle 1 million poverty-stricken 
peasants. They said they were aware of the 
project, describing it as apparently “mighty 
impressive.” 

There was general agreement 
diplomats that establishment of 
Provinces” throughout spacious Arab states 
for the 900,000 sitting on Israel's 
tense borders would remove the chief cause 
of war. 

Johnston’s plan for the Jordan Valley, 
therefore, looms high on the horizon, For 
it would open the way to new opportunities 
for the Middle East where Communist Russia 
is seeking to exploit Arab bitterness against 
Israel with its Red Czechoslovakian arms 
shipments to Egypt. 

Thus, we have the sharp contrast of two 
missions in the Middle East where I saw war 
in the making. 

1. Johnston, skillfully seeking agreement 
on a plan that would give the three Arab 
states about 60 percent of the water and 
Israel about 40 percent; Johnston working 
against ancient hatred and antagonisms to 
bring order out of chaos, 

2. Communist Russia, seeking to expand 
its influence into the Arab world; pursuing a 
reckless policy that can only mean conflict 
unless it is checked by the Western World. 

Johnston's approach to the probiem is un- 
orthodox. His job is made ail the more diffi- 
cult by the inane refusal of the Arab over- 
lords to even acknowledge that Israel exists. 

So, he negotiates with the Arab League 
technicians first in Cairo, Beirut, Amman, 
Jordan, or Damascus. Then he hops across 
frontiers to talk with the Israelis, 

At this moment, he is encouraged by the 
willingness of both sides to discuss their 
technical objections to his program, though 
there are some skeptics who doubt much will 
come of his prolonged mission. 


TVA SETUP IN EAST 


Generally, Johnston's plan provides for a 
water development in the Jordan River Val- 
ley along lines of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. It would divide the Jordan's waters 
between Israel and Syria and Jordan. Power- 
plants would be constructed on the head- 
waters of the Jordan and On its tributary, the 
Yarmuk River, and irrigate large areas in the 
three countries. 

More important, it would permit resettling 
of at least 200,000 Arab refugees in the val- 
ley of the lower Jordan. 

The entire scheme would cost $121 million. 
It would be money well spent because the al- 
ternative is: A “water war” in the north. 

For Israel, water is the crucial element in 
its fight for economic survival. Israel’s 
climate is characterized by a long ary spell 
from April to November. and a short rainy 
winter. The Jordan is the only river of any 
size in the country. The Yarkon River, Is- 
rael’s second, is fed from an accumulation of 
springs near Tel Aviv. 

The new state’s overall national plan is 
designed to bring surplus water from the 
Jordan tributaries in the north to the Negev 
in the south. 

Topping all is the Yarkon-Negev pipeline— 
the Big 66—most dramatic biggest 
project of its kind ever undertaken in the 
Middle East. 

At one end, the Yarkon into the 
Mediterranean. At the other end, the south- 
ern Negev Desert—hope of Israel's future— 
has remained unproductive because of lack 
of water. 

But this situation has started to change 
with the advent of the “Big 66” which will 
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earry almost half of the Yarkon's waters 60 
miles to the south for irrigation. 

“Tahal,” the Israel Government’s Water 
Authority, envisions the day soon when the 
water of the “Big 66” will bring fields and 
plantations to the barren east and northeast 
of the Gaza Strip, where men now are fight- 
ing and dying on a thirsty land. 

“BIG 66,’’ FIRST STAGE 

Four months ago, Israeli President Isaac 
Ben-Zvi set into operation the first stage of 
the “Big 66" network. 

The water moves south through giant un- 
derground pipes manufactured in Israel. 
Three pumping stations life it 659 to 800 
feet to meet the plateau elevation in the 
south. Smaller pipelines and channels then 
stream it off into the settlements and villages. 

Israel estimates 75,000 acres will be irri- 
gated when a second branch of the Yarkon 
pipeline is opened. They estimate that about 
2'4 acres of irrigable land is needed for each 
farming family, so the plan is sufficient to 
support 30,000 families. 

Compare this with the situation during 
my first visit to Israel in the final hours of 
the war in 1949: 

Only 57,500 acres were irrigated in all of 
Israel when the republic was established. 
But, by December 31, 1956 the irrigated area 
will reach almost 250,000 acres. 

And Tahal envisions the day within 10 
years when 750,000 acres will be irrigated to 
eover the industrial and domestic needs of 
3 million people. Israel’s population today 
is near 1,800,000, 

THE STAGE IS SET 


Thus, the stage is set in the Middle East 
for the struggie for water—its most precious 
commodity. 

Said Johnston: 

“The differences between the Arab states 
and Israel on technical aspects of the water 
plan are now sosmall * * *” 

So small—yet so big that men are willing 
to die for the precious fluid. 

For the Arab world, the Johnston plan 
brings peace, not a Communist political 
penetration. 

The Jordan Valley offers a new and better 
way of life for 200,000 Arab refugees. 

Egypt’s “Liberation Province’ theory can 
be adapted by the Arabs to care for thou- 
sands of others, including the 250,000 still 
huddled in the tension-filled Gaza Strip. 

I recommend you keep an eye on the 
Jordan Valley as well as on the flaming desert 
frontiers. 

For was it not the prophet Isaiah who fore- 
told the blessing of green lands where peace 
reigns: 

“The wilderness and the dry land shal! be 
glad thereat; and the desert shal) rejoice, 
and blossom as the lily.” 
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ISRAEL! WAR OR PEACE—SANDS OF THE NEGEV 
HOLD HOPE OF A BRIGHT FUTURE 
(By Erwin Savelson) 

Surrounded on three sides by hostile Arab 
states, and bounded on the fourth by the 
Mediterranean, war-threatened Israel still 
looks south for its rendezvous with destiny in 
the triangle-shaped Negev Desert. 

The Bible is Israel's supreme authority for 
its hope of a fruitful future in this sliver of 
land which reaches from Beersheba to the 
Gulf of Eilat (Aqaba), the repudlic’s “Win- 
dow to the East.” 

The Israelis say the Bible tells them that 
the Negev was a store of rich treasures in 
ancient days, yielding earthly sustenance 
for millions of people and rich minerals for 
the glory that was Solomon's. 

For 2 days, I crisscrossed the southern 
Negev with a convoy commanded by Capt. 
Rolfe Sommerfeld of the Desert Corps—just 
as I ranged over the massive “Liberation Pro- 
vince” in Egypt’s hot Libyan Desert between 
Cairo and Alexandria, east of El Alamein. 
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In the Negev, I watched laborers from py, 
rope, Iran and Iraq and from the Druz Mos. 
jem sect, some of whom fought for Tsrae| 
against the Arabs, blast through rocky ridges 
and sandstone hillsides to build “Bury, 
Roads” to the Dead Sea and the Bay of Eijay, 

In Egypt’s “Liberation Province,” | saw 
men and machines level Libyan moung 
slice huge long ditches to receive tributay, 
waters of the Nile, rip away eroded sang. 
swept spaces to create living space for better 
days. 

Once again, I saw man engage in pi 
ceaseless struggle for survival, pitting pj 
endurance and ingenuity against the wilder. 
ness to restore lost outposts of Civilization 

Here was man at his best. 

In the Negev, he was pointing the way 
toward reclamation of ancient riches so thar 
a free democracy might achieve a decent 
standard of life. In the “Liberation Pyoy. 
ince” he was pinning his revolutionary hope 
on a master plan to raise the level of the 
future for 1 million poverty-stricken per. 
sons. 

SOLUTION FOR PEACE 

Join the two plans and what do we hare? 

A perfect solution to the strife in the 
Middle East—an answer to peace or war ip 
the Holy Land. 

A perfect solution to the ever-present dan- 
ger to peace in the 900,000 Palestine Arab 
refugees who have endured 7 years in camp: 
in the Gaza tinderbox strip, in Syria, Le 
banon, and Jordan. 

For Egypt's “Liberation Province” reférm 
is indicative of the Arab world’s ability i 
wage peace—not war—if it sO wills. 

Stability and progress would be advanced 
at a dizzying pace in the Middle East; the 
costly strife of Gaza, El Auja, and Khan 
Yunis, where I saw war in the making, would 
vanish if: 

The 900,000 refugees are resettled in spa- 
cious Arab lands. 

Toward that end and in a statesmanlike 
approcah, the United States and Britain 
have offered to arrange an international loan 
to help resettle them and finance develop- 
ment and irrigation projects in regions 
where they would be self-supporting. 

Israel is prepared to make maximum 
pensation for properties lost by the refugees 
when they were cut off from their lands by 
the armistice lines drawn in 194 The 
United Nations only waits the calls to give 
assistance. 

The lone requirement: 

Arab acceptance of this humane 
tion province” approach, 

The stumbling block: 

Arab unwillingness even to recognize the 
existence of Israel. 

The result: 

Intervention by Communist Russia to gain 
a foothold in the strategic Middle East by 
exploiting to the hilt Arab bitterness against 
Israel; setting the stage for a war that even- 
tually could involve the Big Powers by chan- 
neling guns, tanks, planes, and submarines 
to Egypt. 

No one will gain by war in the Middl 
East except the Communists. No ove will 
gain from this intrigue but the Communists 
who are bent on fulfilling an ambition nur- 
tured since Czarist days to achieve an outlet 
on the Mediterranean or Persian Gulf in the 
oil- and mineral-rich Middie East-—even 4 
the cost of conflict. 

The stakes are high. 
ample: 

Its stake in the battle with the 
wastes is very high since the Macht 
Gadol, a deep desert depression into which 
I descended from mountainous heights with 
Captain Sommerfeld’s convoy, is the home— 
so I was told—of geological treasures. 

You now hear a new word in the land be- 
low the Scorpion’s Trail, a winding and twist- 
ing highway cut out of the side of a mouh- 
tain, leading into the desert plain below 
It is: Uranium. 
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Israel scientists advised me that their 
researchers at the Weizmann Institute of 
Science in Rehovot have developed means of 
extracting uranium from Negev phosphate 
ores, found principally in the Machtesh and 
used for fertilizers. There were admissions, 
nowever, that the phosphate thus far has 
peen found to contain low grade uranium. 

But phosphate is not the only mineral 
target of the Israelis. As we bounced over the 
Negev roads, they told me of looking ahead 
discovering such desert treasures as: 

NEGEV TREASURES 

Magnesium, bromide and salt plus the 
potash already existing in the flat salt pans of 
Sodom on the Red Sea; gypsum at Sde Boker, 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion’s desert 
retreat; clay, iron and manganese in the 
Wadi (huge gully) Ramon copper and man- 
ganese at the Wadi Nehoushtan and orna- 
mental stone at Eilat on the Red Sea—from 
where King Solomon’s treasure-laden ships 
once sailed to distant lands. 

Israel is alive to the wonders which await 
its people if it can triumph in the desert from 
Beersheba west to the Egyptian border, east 
to Sodom and the Jordan Mountains and 
south to the Bay of Eilat—its gateway to the 
East. 

With dreams of abundant oil at Helets (the 
quantity of oil in this field has not been 
determined as yet) in the north, minerals 
in the south and flourishing farmlands in 
old Holy Land wastelands, Israel looks 
ahead with hope of victory in the Negev. 

The same type of war is being waged by 
the builders of Egypt’s “Liberation Province” 
where they told me victory is in sight in 
that nation's first great reform attempt in 
centuries to lift the yoke off a million 
peasants. 

But Israel and Egypt will need peace to 
achieve such lofty aims—a peace which 
Israel has offered but which the Arabs do 
not talk about, except on terms which 
would, in effect, decimate Israel, 


BEN-GURION’S VISION 


The Middle East can take to heart the 
words of Prime Minister Ben-Gurion, 
staunch advocate of the drive to the south, 
who told me I would “never know the real 
Israel, the Israel of future generations, un- 
til you've stood on the shores of the Red 
Sea.” 

Upon my return from the long journey 
to the land of Eilat, Ben-Gurion again en- 
Visloned great and new civilizations in the 
desert, stating: 

“We are under no obligations to accent 
the heritage of desolation from the past, for 
it is within our power to reforest the 
waste, to fertilize the sand dunes, to dig 
wells, to build and revive the dust of the 
earth, to redeem its minerals and natural 
treasures. 

“Indeed, this is the true conquest of the 
land; the great mission we are called upon 
to undertake in our own day.” 

There is no other alternative to the ques- 
tion of war or peace in the Middle East. 

The “true conquest” of the land means 
peace for Israel.and the Arabs. The “true 
conquest” means new homes for the 900,000 
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The other choice:-War. 


Iskarn: War orn Peace?—DratH Lurks In 10 


PLAGUE SPoTs OF 


MIDDLE 
(By Erwin Savelson) 
10 frontiers 


East 


Israel 
explode. 


That's a lot of territory to watch for a na- 
tion the size of New Jersey with a population 
of 1,800,000, surorunded as it is by hostile 
Arab states with 45 million inhabitants 
Spread over an area nearly two-thirds the 
size of the United States. 

. At the moment, the world’s attention is 
focused on the fighting on the Egyptian- 
Israeli border in the Ni gev Desert. 


has where war may 
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But war also threatens in other hot 
spots—ranging north from the Straits of 
Tiran where the Gulf of Aqaba (Eilat) meets 
the Red Sea to far-flung Lebanese-Syrian 
outposts in the north. 

Just check off these names and paste them 
in your military hat. For if the full-fledged 
war which the United States and free world 
are striving to prevent does come, biood will 
flow unnecessarily in: 

1. The Gaza strip. 

2. The demilitarized zone of El Auja. 

3. The desert frontier around El Sabha, 
where last week Israelis claimed they killed 
50 Egyptians and the latter claim 200 Is- 
raelis perished. 

4. The seaport 
of Tiran. 

5. The Israeli-Jordon frontier around Jeru- 
salem. 

6. The territory in Jordan known as the 
Nabius-Jenin-Tulkarm Triangle northeast 
of Tel Aviv and pointed directly at the 
plains leading to the Israeli seashore town 
of Natany. 

7. The Hebron Hills below Jerusalem. 

8. The region around Ein Gev opposite 
Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee, adjacent to 
the Syrian border. 

9. The Jordan Valley where dispute over 
use of the Jordan waters and draining of the 
malarial Huleh swamps for new Israeli farms 
and settlers threatens to explode in a Water 
War unless Eric Johnston’s United States- 
backed development plan is accepted by both 
sides, 

10. The Lebanese border. 

And the flow of blood in these hot spots 
would be unnecessary because there is a solu- 
tion to the current strife caused in the Mid- 
dle East by Red Czechoslovakia’s shipments 
of arms to Egypt. 

The solution is: 

Resettlement of 900,000 Arab refugees—who 
have been in Gaza, Jordan, Syria, and Leban- 
on for 7 years—in “Liberation Provinces’ 
such as I saw in Egypt's Libyan Desert. 

The “Liberation Province” plan advanced 
by this newspaper has evoked the wildest 
interest among diplomats and would, they 
agree, erase the No. 1 obstacle to peace in 
the Middle East. 

It would mean new hope and life for the 
refugees who were cut off from their Palestine 
properties by armistice lines drawn in 1948. 

That was the year the outnumbered and 
ill-equipped Israeli Army staged what its his- 
torians now describe as “Operation 10 
Plagues.” 

They severed the Arab “jugular vein” in the 
Northern Negev, ended isolation of surround- 
ed Negev settlements, trapped sizeabie Arab 
forces in the desert—ail of which led to 
the Rhodes Island armistice agreement in 
February 1949. 

CAN ISRAEL 


of Eliat and the Straits 


REPEAT? 


Can Israel repeat its bold defensive tac- 
tics of 7 years ago? 

The answer lies in whether it can obtain 
security guarantees and arms to guard its 
many explosive frontiers against the new 
might pouring into Egypt via the Commu- 
nist pipeline. 

At this writing, it appears the free world, 
reappraising the situation and anxious to 
maintain a balance of power between Israel 
and the Arabs, may provide some arms to off- 
set the Red-made superiority piling up on 
the Arab side. 

If the West is unable to head off a deadly 
arms race or unable to persuade the Kremlin 
to halt its dangerous incursion into an area 
long regarded as vital to defense of the free 
worid, you can expect serious trouble in any 
of the 10 hot spots discussed above. 

Though Gaza and El Sabha are making 
headlines now, the Gulf of Aqaba, from 
where King Solomon's treasure-laden ships 
sailed thousands of years ago to the East, 
may be the area of the next serious and dane 
gerous flareup. 
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Israel has developed a port in the small 
strip of land it occupies on the Gulf of Aqaba 
at Eilat. But it cannot use the gulf to reach 
Africa and the Far East. 

The west shore of the gulf belongs to 
Egypt, the east shore to Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia. At the bottom of the gulf is the 
Red Sea. The way to the sea is blocked by 
two small Egyptian-controlled islands in the 
Straits of Tiran. They are Tiran and Sanafi 
where Egyptian batteries overlook the straits 
while their ships patrol the waters. 

A few months ago, a British freighter was 
fired upon while passing through. Some 
Israeli-chartered ships, flying foreign flags, 
managed to slip through in recent years. 
But that was before Egypt demanded 172 
hours notice before permitting any foreign 
ship to negotiate the straits. 

Egypt also refuses to permit any Israeli 
shipping through the Suez Canal, linked to 
the Red Sea by the Gulf of Suez. 

Israel has repeatediy demanded Egypt 
permit its ships free access through the 
straits. It has tacitly warned of a determi- 
nation to protect such passage of ships when- 
ever necessary. 

So, look out for a conflagration in the 
Straits of Tiran if Egypt keeps up its block- 
ade and Israel decides to run the gauntlet, 

North of strife-ridden, El Auja, El Sabha, 
and Gaza are the other explosive frontiers. 

Facing the Nablus-Jenin-Tulkarm Tri- 
angle are scores of new Israeli settlements, 
alerted around the clock for any possible 
thrust by Jordan Arab Legion troops, based 
only 10 miles from Israel's Mediterranean 
seashore towns. 

In Jerusalem, you can still look from your 
hotel window at Arab Legion troops patrol- 
ling walls of the Old City a few blocks away. 

At Ein Gev, on the eastern shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, Israeli fishermen throw nets 
into the landlocked water, but always watch- 
ful for Arab marauders from neighboring 
Syria. 

These are some of the hotspots where a 
war, spurred on by arms from Communist 
satellite states, is imminent unless the West 
acts to check the flames. 

In Cairo, Maj. Gen. Abdul Hakim Amer, 
War Minister and Commander in Chief, 
hastened to assure foreign correspondents 
that Egypt’s purchase of Red-made arms 
does not mean war. 

In Jerusalem, Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion told me: 

“If Nasser wants peace, he can have it 
right now. All we want is an honorable 
peace.” 

A few days later, Ben-Gurion repeated his 
offer in the Israeli Knesset (Parliament). 
There has been no answer to date from the 
Arab world which still refuses even to recog- 
nize the existence of Israel. 

New war maps may show 10 new “plague 
spots” of death, destruction, and sorrow in 
the Middle East. 

Ten ‘Liberation Provinces 
much better for the Arabs, 
free world. 
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Israel, and the 


SECURITY OF FREE 
IN MIDDLE EAST 


ISRAEL: WaR OR PEACE? 
WORLD AT STAKE 
(By Erwin Savelson) 

The diplomats in Jerusalem and Cairo told 
me: 

“It’s necessary to neutralize military ad- 
vantages held by both sides to minimize the 
danger of war.” 

In simple language they meant: 

They are having nightmares over the pros- 
pect of Red-manutactured subs lurking in 
the Mediterranean. 

In diplomatic language they meant: 

Neither Israel nor the hostile Arab States 
surrounding the little republic should have 
more guns, tanks, planes, and even seapower 
than the other. 

They call that the balance of power. 

That was all right in 1950. The free world 
then hailed the Big Three—United States, 
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Britain, and France—for assuring Israel] and 
the Arabs that they would not tolerate at- 
tempts by either side to wrest territory from 
each other by force. 

But, the Middle East applecart has been 
upset by the Communists. Why? 

It has been a military axiom almost since 
the days of Ghengis Khan: 

“The power which controls the Middle East 
controls the world.” 


RED ARMS ON WAY 


This is the stake of the free world in the 
Middle East today. And that stake will soon 
be threatened by: 

Red-made subs in the Mediterranean for 
the first time in history, perhaps 6 to 12 of 
them. It’s enough to make American and 
British admirals sit up nights. 

Red-trained technicians in Egypt. There 
is only a handful around Cairo now. But 
the number will soon increase to dozens. 

The arrival of 6 to 10 ships carrying Red 
Czechoslovakian arms at Port Said—part of 
the deal with Egypt. 

The shipment of several hundred planes 
and jet fighters to Egypt via the Communist 
pipeline. 

A top-ranking American observer in Cairo 
advised me that the Russians are trying to 
move in en masse to achieve their dream of 
getting a foothold on the strategic Middle 
East. 

“They’re all around us,” he said. 

And, from what reporters hear and see in 
the Middle East, new and stronger pro- 
nouncements and actions must come from 
the free world if a full-fledged war—spurred 
by Red-produced weapons—is to be avoided. 

Though the Israel-Arab area is the hot- 
test at the moment, there are other tension 
zones in the Middle Bast which are causing 
concern in Washington, London, and Paris. 
A few are: 

The unrest in French North Africa. 

Demands of the Greeks in Cyprus for self- 
determination. 

The anger of Arab States over the Iraqgi- 
Turkish pact linking those countries to a 
Western-Middle East defense setup. 

The dispute between Egypt and the Su- 
danese who will soon vote on whether they 
prefer to become in independent state or 
part of Egypt. 

Aware of these tensions, the Soviets have 
moved in to exploit the trouble, particularly 
the struggle between Israel and the Arabs; 
providing the arms to Egypt which upset the 
balance of power in the Middle East. 

Aware of this, the West has offered its aid 
in trying to solve the chief cause of strife be- 
tween Israel and the Arabs: 

The presence of 900,000 Palestine Arab 
refugees on Israel’s tense borders. One of 
the proposed solutions to this problem is 
the establishment of projects similar to the 
Egyptian “Liberation Province.” 

Elimination of the refugee problem would 
be the first step toward thwarting Russia’s 
Middle East expansionist ambitions—for it 
would remove the No. 1 obstacle to peace 
talks. 

It is estimated the heavy equipment being 
shipped by the Red Czechs will cost Egypt 
€60 million to $85 million. 

“It’s at bargain prices,” a military expert 
said. 

It is esetimated that 10 “Liberation Prov- 
inces” can be created to resettle the 900.000 
refugees, give them a new and better way of 
life and remove the principle cause of strife. 

“The spirit of conciliation and of the good 
neighbor brings rich rewards to the people 
and to the nations,” Secretary of State Dulles 
has told Egypt and Israel. 

Ten months ago, Prime Minister Nasser, 
of Egypt, told correspondents he does not 
believe Russia will make aggressive moves in 
the Middle East, adding: 

“We would renew the mistrust and fear of 
foreign domination to enter such a pact 
(Middle East defense pact) with the West.” 
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But Secretary Dulles’ statement does not 
sound as if he was plotting how to bring 
about foreign domination of Egypt. 

The Middle East tinderbox presents perhaps 
the most serious threat to free-world security 
since the end of World War II. 

The seriousness of the situation was ad- 
mitted to me in Europe and Africa, and as 
late as 48 hours ago by one of our most in- 
formed and respected diplomats. 

His concern was expressed upon receipt of 
reports that at least 200 planes and 100 tanks 
would be shipped by: Red Czechoslovakia to 
Egypt as part of their deal. 

“It'll knock all hell out of the balance of 
power we’ve been trying to maintain,” he 
confessed. 

Expressing interest in the Liberation Prov- 
ince plan for resettlement of the 900,000 
refugees, 250,000 of them sitting in the dan- 
gerous Gaza Strip, he added: 

“If we can at least get them to sit down 
and talk about the refugees we would open 
the door to peace talks. In fact, it would 
be the first step toward closing the door on 
the expansion ambitions of the Communists. 

“I hate to think of the consequences if the 
Russians are ever able to really get a grip 
on the Middle East.” 





ISRAEL: WAR OR PEACE?—END OF HOSTILITIES 
WOULD RESULT IN ARAB PROSPERITY 
(By Erwin Savelson) 

Three years ago, upon returning from 
Israel and the Middle East, I wrote: 

“Democracy has a vital stake in keeping 
Israel strong and free. For Israel has lined 
up with the free nations opposed to any Com- 

munist encroachment in the Middle East.” 

Here is another observation from 1952: 

“The road ahead for a reborn Israel is no 
easier today than it was in 1948—it may even 
become rougher in the next few years.” 

What was true in 1952 in Israel and the 
Middle East is just as true today. 

My fourth on-the-spot survey in 7 years 
leads to no other conclusion but this: 

The destiny of Israel and the oil-rich, 
vital Middle East, is now linked more than 
ever with the fate of the free world. 

Granted peace, Israel is in a position to 
contribute materially to the prosperity of 
the entire region and to its own 1,800,000 
citizens. 

Piunged into war, Israel is now in a posi- 
tion to give a good defense account unless 
confronted by overwhelming superiority of 
armaments and firepower channeled into 
hostile Arab hands by Red Czechoslovakia— 
with the blessings of the Kremlin. 

The choice is not Israel's. The final deci- 
sion rests with the free world. 

I asked one of the new nation’s top level 
diplomats in Jerusalem: 

“What is the future?” 

He smiled, looked somewhat longingly at 
an equally important diplomat from a free 
world nation lunching with us, and replied: 

“Tell me what the free world will do to 
help bring the peace we all want, to help 
insure our security now that the Arabs are 
getting heavy Communist arms and I wilil tell 
you Israel’s future.” 

I received the same answer from almost 
very Israeli during my new survey of the 
land from Dan on the northern border and 
into the empty Negev desert wastes. But 
they also talked of their hopes for the fu- 
ture. 

In Tel Aviv, health officials talked about 
the fact that the annual birth rate was about 
50,000 against a death rate of 10,000, giving 
the country a natural increase of 40,000; not 
counting new immigrants. 

Trade authorities seeking to emphasize 
how Israel can live with its neighbors, 
pointed to the new treaty it has signed with 
Islamic Turkey to purchase 50,000 tons of 
wheat in return for $2.5 million in exported 

goods. 
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My friend, Justice Shalon Kassan, the 
first civil jurist appointed to preside Over 
the Galilee, home of tens of thousands of 
Israeli Arab citizens, told me somewhat 
proudly: 

“We're spending tens of millions of qo}. 
lars for new roads, schools, homes, health 
centers, and municipal and religious ingtj. 
tutions in regions populated by our Arab citi. 
zens. Such development is an important 
part of Israel's future.” 


WHAT PEACE BROUGHT 


This was only part of the fruits of peace— 
if you can call 7 years of an uneasy truce 
with 7 hostile neighboring Arab states 
peace—as I saw them after 7 years. 

What other blessings has this tenuoys 
peace given to Israel? 

An increase in population from 150,009 
to nearly 1,800,000. 

A rise in national income from 220 million 
Israeli pounds to 1,426 million at the eng 
of 1954. 

An increase in consumption of electric 
power from 260 million kilowatt-hours tg 
20 million in 1954. 

An extraordinary rise in land under jrri. 
gation from 412,000 acres to 925,000. 

A boost in industrial production from 
121 million Israeli pounds to 780 million 
pounds. 

A rise in total exports from $5,500,000 in 
1948 to $84,300,000 in 1954. 

Yet, with all this progress, Israel is still g 
long way from economic self-sufficiency, 
blocked as it is from trade with its Arab 
neighboring states by a ruthless blockade. 

No wonder many prominent Americans 
among a United Jewish Appeal delegation 
which I greeted abroad told me that a per- 
manent peace would open new frontiers of 
prosperity for all the Middle East. 

Everywhere people ask about Israel's fu- 
ture—but it is a future linked with the ulti- 
mate solution of many problems. 

In Cairo and Jerusalem, diplomats agreed 
that resettlement of the 900,000 Palestine 
Arab refugees—cut off from their properties 
by the 1948 armistice lines—was first and 
foremost on the list. 


RESETTLEMENT PROBLEM 


The solution: Resettlement of hundreds of 
thousands of refugees in liberation provinces 
such as the one created by Egypt in the 
Libyan Desert and described for the first time 
for Americans in this series. 

Problem 2: Development of the Jordan 
Valley. The solution: Adoption of Eric 
Johnston's plan to divide the Jordan waters 
between Israel and the Arabs, opening the 
way for resettlement of 200,00 more refugees 
in reclaimed soil in the lower Jordan Valley. 

Problem 3. Communications. The sclu- 
tion? Establishment of a free port in Haila 
for Arab states. Israel looks upon this pro- 
posal with favor. 

Problem 4: Border clashes. The solution? 
Creation of physical barriers with firm in- 
ternational control to prevent raids by 
either side. 

Problem 5: Trade. The solution? 
would buy substantial quantities of 
and other vital products from the 
States and furnish them with the indust 
and agricultural products it now is able to 
export. 

These are the issues which will affect the 
future of Israel. The oniy obstacle to their 
solution is a stubborn insistence by Arab 
overlords to refuse even to recognize the 
existence of Israel. 

In Cairo, Prime Minister Nasser sought to 
assure me that he has no fear of Red 4ag- 

gression; that he bought arms from Red 
Czechosiovakia—at bargain prices—for “de- 
fense’”’ only. 

But I was not assured. Not when reports 
indicated Red-made submarines would, for 
the first time in history, break out of the 
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Black Sea to penetrate the Mediterranean—~ 
the free world’s lifeline to the Far East. 

such is the future Israel faces. But some- 
now, after viewing the state for the fourth 
time, gazing in awe at its progress and look- 
ing upon the spirited populace, I am con- 
yinced Israel will also weather this storm. 

When I left Lydda Airport aboard a TWA 
liner, I felt I was leaving a child I had come 
to know well. f : 

This time it was a healthier and sturdier 
child, no longer a baby, still anxious to ful- 
fill its destiny as a democracy at peace with 
the world and its Arab neighbors—but un- 
afraid of the challenges of the unknown 
future. 

At the end of the long journey to the 
Middle East, I realized there are men—in 
Israel and even in Arab lands—who cry for 


peace. we - 
But there still is no peace in the Holy 


Land. 
There will be none unless the free world 


acts With courage and vision, 





Building a Sound Peacetime Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp, I include the 
address by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson made in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 1, 1955. 

This speech sets forward in clear, 
honest language the hopes and efforts of 
the present administration to put Amer- 
ican agriculture back on a sound track. 

We have got to have a dynamic pro- 
gram in the future. We cannot return 
to a program that proved its worthless- 
ness and brought our farmers to their 
present plight. 

The address follows: 

BUILDING A SOUND PEACETIME FARM PROGRAM 


As all of you know, the question of what 
this Nation’s farm policy of the future shall 
be is very much in the news. I know that 
you are as determined as I am that the 
Republican Party shall always consistently 
champion the cause of a prosperous, free, 
and expanding agriculture. 

The Republican Party has a long and 
illustrious record as the true friend of the 
American farmer. That reputation has been 
built in no small measure because our party 
has steadfastly espoused the same _ basic 
principles in which most farmers believe. 

We have respected the rights of farmers 
as individuals. We have emphasized the 
heed to help farmers help themselves. We 
have visualized the role of Government in 
agriculture as that of a partner—not a 
master. 

I have been reading of late that there is 
m0 room for moderates in the Democrat 
Party—that there isn’t even such a word in 
their vocublary. To me that means there 
18 no room for farmers in the Democrat 
Organization—for most of the farmers I 
know are moderates, and rightly proud of it. 

There is a farm problem—and it is a diffi- 
cult one. There is this difficult problem 
because the same Democrats who have all 
of the easy answers now were never able 
to develop a workable, peacetime agricultural 
program during all their years in office. 
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Agriculture is a dynamic industry. It has 
special problems not generally encountered 
in other pursuits. In addition, farming in 
America has been going through a great 
technological revolution—a revolution which 
will bring lasting benefits to both farmers 
and consumers but one which poses real 
problems during the period of adjustment. 

Agriculture has also had to face the dis- 
locations which have always marked the 
changeover from war to more nearly normal 
markets and conditions. Difficult though 
this experience has been, agriculture is 
making the transition with less difficulty 
than ever before following a major war. 
You will recall the collapse of farm real 
estate valuation and the wave of mortgage 
foreclosures which came after World War I. 
In contrast, farm real estate valuations to- 
day are at the all time peak and mortgage 
foreclosures are near the record low. 

Nevertheless, the Democrats have chosen 
agriculture as the major domestic battle- 
field for 1956. They did this through a proc- 
ess of selection. First there was the abortive 
attempt of the prophets of disaster to talk 
the country into a depresison. Instead the 
general economy moved ahead at a record 
rate. 

Then there were the minor skirmishes, 
such as the scurrilous assault upon the Pres- 
ident’s churchgoing activities. Of course, 
that backfired. 

Next the Democrat leadership apparently 
decided it would be smart politics to capi- 
talize upon agriculture’s troubles, The same 
pecple who had shackled the farmer with 
price controls and regimentation—the same 
people who had sought to ram the Brannan 
plan down the throat of agriculture—sud- 
denly began popping up all over the place 
with quack remedies and discarded nos- 
trums. 

Despite the basically sound health of 
American agriculture, I seriously doubt that 
it could survive the witch’s brew now being 
stirred up in the Democrat cauldrons. I 
have been in this business long enough to 
know that there are no quick and easy an- 
swers. Even when the best possible farm 
program is evolved, it is unlikely to bear 
the imprint of such agricultural experts as 
Jake Arvey and Carmine DeSapio. 

The efforts of Governors Harriman and 
Stevenson to outbid each other in this realm 
of what they think is agricultural planning 
have already reached ludicrous proportions, 
When Adlai Stevenson recently flip-flopped 
back to rigid, 90 percent price supports and 
then threw in his version of the Brannan 
plan for good measure, I watched with some 
interest to see if Averell Harriman could top 
that. He did. He even chided Adlai for 
being too moderate. 

It might be worth noting that such a well 
remembered moderate of the New Deal as 
Henry Wallace has thrown up his hands in 
horror at the frantic farm proposals of the 
Democratic presidential hopefuls. 

Even though there is nothing flexible about 
the price-support plans of the Democrats’ 
spokesmen, there appears to be plenty of 
flexibility of conscience behind their public 
pronouncements. It has always seemed to 
me that truth has an important place, even 
in political argument. 

Therefore, it was with some amazement 
that I read last week a report by the Demo- 
crat National Committee’s special advisory 
committee on agriculture. Even allowing for 
the fact that this committee is comprised 
mainly of former political appointees of the 
Department of Agriculture, I had not ex- 
pected to see it come forward with so many 
demonstrably false statements. 

There was the flat statement that the 
Eisenhower administration “immediately up- 
on coming into office” had “put into force the 
sliding scale of flexible-price program behind 
a smokescreen of greatly exaggerated ‘sur- 
pluses.’” The fact is that flexible price 
supports for the basic commodities are just 
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beginning to become operative with the 1955 
harvests. The act which made this possible 
was not even approved by Congress until 
August of 1954. Flexible price supports for 
a variety of nonbasic commodities were flexed 
in both directions by the Democrats over a 
long period of years. 

Furthermore, the two former Secretaries 
of Agriculture who signed this statement— 
Brannan and Wickard—once favored flexible 
price supports, as their boss, President Tru- 
man, did. In fact, flexible price supports 
for the basic commodities were a part of 
both the Republican and Democrat plat- 
forms in 1948. And the Agricultural Act of 
1949, approved by a Democrat Congress, had 
as its very heart a system of flexible sup- 
ports. 

I wonder, too, how much this question of 
surpluses has been exaggerated. There is 
no exaggeration in the fact that the Federal 
Government today has some $7.5 billion in- 
vested in farm price support operations. 
The cost of storing commodities owned out- 
right by Commodity Credit Corporation is 
$1 million a day. Virtually all of this ac- 
cumulation was piled up under a system 
which the Democrats now say is a solution 
to the farm problem. 

A storage program is not a market—nor is 
a Government bin a customer. And it is 
markets that we need, and customers we 
must have. 

Moreover, it needs to be emphasized again 
and again that it was not high price supports 
that resulted in high farm prices and in- 
comes during the war and postwar years. 
It was war that produced them—the destruc- 
tion of war, and the inflation that goes with 
war. No political party can or should take 
credit for wartime prices unless it also as- 
sumes responsibility for the war and the 
bloodshed. 

Now I should like to discuss what kind of a 
farm program agriculture needs and wants. 
Farmers are in a cost-price squeezé. For 
nearly 5 years, farm prices have been de- 
clining while prices paid by farmers for 
eoods and services have remained near their 
peak levels. 

Some of agriculture’s most perplexing 
questions developed because an emergency 
price-support program, born of wartime 
needs, was permitted to continue long after 
the emergency had ended. 

From the end of World War II back in 
1945, until the end of 1952, there was little 
real effort by the Democrats to evolve a work- 
able, peacetime farm program. Instead, pro- 
duction incentives were continued in the 
face of dwindling demands. Even when sup- 
plies began building up to dangerous pro- 
portions, production controls provided in 
the law were not invoked. The throttle was 
kept wide open and nobody bothered about 
the brakes. 

There were plenty of warning signals dur- 
ing the latter part of 1951 and throughout 
1952. The parity ratio, which measures 
prices received by farmers against those they 
pay for goods and services, tumbled from 
113 in February of 1951 to 94 by the time 
this administration took office in January 
of 1953. That’s a decline of 19 points in less 
than 2 years. Ten points of that decline 
occurred in the last 7 months of the Truman 
administration. 

The new administration inherited a large 
and fast-growing inventory of various farm 
commodities. We inherited the falling 
prices that go with accumulating surpluses. 
We inherited a legal situation under which 
production controls could not be made effec- 
tive until 1954. And we also inherited a law 
which required us to support the six basic 
commodities at 90 percent of parity through 
1954, 

Now the same people who handed us this 
neat package of carefully fused bombs are 
blaming us for the explosions. 

This administration has been kept busy 
for nearly 3 years putting out the fires, 
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cleaning up the debris, and attempting to 
rebuild our agricultural economy upon a 
solid foundation. It has not been an easy 
job. But we are making substantial progress. 

We have been recapturing lost markets 
abroad. United States agricultural exports 
during the last fiscal period were up 11 per- 
cent over the 1952-53 fiscal year. We are 
moving aggressively to increase these farm 
exports even more. For the first 3 months 
of the current fiscal year, exports were 20 
percent higher than for a year earlier. 

We have been utilizing record quantities 
of Government-owned surplus foods in 
school lunch programs and in welfare dis- 
tribution at home and abroad. 

This administration has acted swiftly and 
vigorously to provide assistance to farmers 
hit by such natural disasters as ficod, 
drought and early frost. 

The rural electrification and telephone 
programs have been aggressively pushed for- 
ward. The borrowers are in stronger finan- 
cial position than ever before in the history 
of REA. They have already paid off nearly 
half a billion dollars in loans and in both 
programs less than 45 borrowers are behind 
in their payments. 

We are willing and ready to do anything 
that is economically sound and fair to ail 
of our people. 

We moved effectively to ease the price de- 
cline brought on by heavy marketing of 
cattle 2 years ago through direct purchases 
of beef. Now we are undertaking a similar 
program for pork to meet a price problem 
stemming from unusually heavy hog mar- 
ketings this fall. The Department of Agri- 
culture is cooperating fully in a promotional 
campaign launched by the industry to in- 
crease consumption of pork products. 

This year the average American will eat 
about 20 more pounds of red meat than he 
did 4 or 5 years ago. 

We have increased expenditures for ag- 
ricultural research and education. We are 
seeking to develop new crops which may do 
for the Great Plains and elsewhere what the 
soybean and hybrid corn have done for the 
Midwest. 

The adjustment in Gairy-price supports 
made early in 1954 has shown solid results. 
Consumption has moved steadily higher, 
Government purchases and inventories of 
dairy products are down sharply. And dairy 
farmers are now receiving higher prices for 
milk as a result in the better balance be- 
tween production and consumption. 

We can point to these and other impor- 
tant accomplishments in building toward a 
sound agriculture. Yet the business of meet- 
ing new challenges in a Gynamic industry 
such as agriculture is never finished. We 
must constantly strive to broaden, 
strengthen and improve our farm policies 
to meet changing needs and conditions. 

At a recent meeting with the President, 
Wwe agreed upon a 6-point program to im- 
plement the present plan. This includes: 

1. A stepped-up program of surplus dis- 
posal and expansion of exports. 

2. A vigorous purchase program to remove 
market gluts wherever they occur and assist 
farmers in adjusting to market demands. 

3. An enlarged program of soil conserva- 
tion and incentive payments to divert crop- 
land into grass, trees, and forage, particu- 
larly in drought areas. 

4. Expansion of the rural development 
program for low-income farm families. 

5. A stepped-up program of research, em- 
phasizing lower costs of production, new 
uses for farm products, new crops, and ex- 
pansion of markets. 

6. A speedup in the Great Plains pro- 
gram in cooperation with the 10 States in- 
volved. (This is a program concentrated 
in the area between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Corn Belt—generally the Nation's 
grazing and wheat center—to make better 
use of the land and achieve a better balance 
of production.) 
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We shall make recommendations to the 
Congress in January along the lines of these 
six points. We are now putting the finish- 
ing touches on those recommendations. 
Obviously I cannot now discuss them in de- 
tail. But I can give you a general idea. 

There will be a program which will aid 
farmers in shifting from harvested crops to 
grass. This idea, which has wide accept- 
ance, has been called a “soil bank” by some 
and an “acreage reserve” by others. The 
scope of the program we shall recommend 
and the precise nature of it cannot now be 
reported. I can say, however, that our pro- 
posal will be geared primarily to better land 
use. 

Its impact will be chiefly in areas where 
topsoil is being wasted in growing crops not 
needed by today’s markets. It will mean 
better soil and water conservation; it will 
mean added income to agriculture and it 
will have the effect, at least for a time, of 
bringing about a reduction in the overall 
volume of agricultural production. This 
will be no nostrum, no one-shot remedy, no 
cure-all. It will be constructive. It will 
help, along with other programs, to move us 
in the direction we must go. 

We shall also propose changes in the pro- 
duction control program which will give 
farmers more freedom. There are crops 
now under control where controls are not 
working, where controls work more hard- 
ship than benefit. For these crops we shall 
recommend the necessary modifications. 

We shall propose vigorous programs of 
surplus disposal, both the strengthening of 
present activities and the development of 
new operations. This will be done in an 
orderly fashion without disrupting markets 
at home or abroad. 

Since July 1, 1953—that is, in the past 28 
months—we have moved out of the CCC in- 
ventory approximately 434 million bushels 
of wheat, 369 million bushels of corn, 2.6 
billion pounds of dairy products, and more 
than 4 billion 400 million pounds of cotton- 
seed products. 

In February 1954 the CCC held peak stocks 
of 1.2 billion pounds of cottonseed oil. We 
have not only disposed of these stocks, we 
have moved an additional 250 million pounds 
that were acquired in the meantime. Most 
of these stocks were exported. They were 
sold mainly for dollars and at competitive 
prices. 

We are determined to pull Gown the hoard 
of surplus built up under the old program, 
and to reduce our acquisitions. This sur- 
Plus is the corpse of past unworkable pro- 
grams. It is beginning to smell. We pro- 
pose to move out this corpse so that we can 
deal with living things. Once this overhang 
is removed, prices will start working up 
again and farmers can look to a better day 
o. freedom and prosperity. 

These approaches to the farm problem 
make sense. Sensible people will recognize 
that fact. It will stand up well in compari- 
son with what is offered by the opposition, 
now vacillating between a return to the 
bankrupt program of the past and a head- 
long piunge into the Brannan plan. 


The Need for New Maturity in American 
Politicai Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I think there can be little ques- 
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tion but that American political life j, 
of vital concern to all of us in the House 
of Representatives. But this is q very 
large problem with many facets. One 
of the most important of these lies in the 
— or lack of it, in that Politica] 
ife. 

This subject was dealt with in ad- 
mirable fashion by one of our colleagues 
Stewart L. UpALL, of Arizona, in a recent 
address before the Sunday Evenins 
Forum in Tuscon, Ariz. Mr. Upatt, after 
discussing the present state of our politi. 
cal maturity with great thoughtfulness 
goes on to state that he feels optimistic 
about the chances to increase that ma. 
turity and he offers a program which he 
feels would do much to make it Possible, 

Because it is both thoughtful and pen. 
etrating, I should like to include the text 
of the speech as a part of my remarks, 
The body of the address follows: 


THE NEED FoR NEW MATURITY IN AMeERica 
POLITICAL LIFE 


(By Representative Stewart L. UDALL, 
October 16, 1955) 

I had a definite purpose this evening ; 
choosing to discuss the quality of American 
political life. In the future we will, | 
fear, fritter away our opportunities for lead- 
ership if we are intemperate or short-sighted 
or narrow in our views. And on the other 
hand, if we fully understand and develop 
the attitudes and beliefs and principles that 
have made us a great Nation, we will be 
able to make the great decisions that will 
test our leadership in the years ahead. 

Not long ago one of our eminent Washing. 
ton political reporters, James Reston of the 
New York Times, tersely summarized our 
predicament in these words: “We are in 
more than an arms race. We are in a race 
with the pace of our own history, and the 
pace is so swift that our habits of mind 
and our institutions are lagging behind.” 

Similarly, H. G. Wells summoned his gen- 
eration to battle nearly half a century ago 
with the utterance, “Life is a race between 
education and catastrophe,” and that was 
at a time when even catastrophe, by our 
standards, had predicable boundaries and 
was not synonymous with annihilation. 

Whichever description you prefer, the race 
is on, and it is a good bet that this genera- 
tion will survive only if it learns to 
and read (i. e., to educate itself) sim 
taneously. We in this country have learned 
the hard way in the past two decades that 
history cannot be escaped—and never stands 
still. 

The central question now would seem 19 
be whether we can manage to meet history 
halfway—whether we can acquire sufficient 
wisdom and adaptability to pass through 
the fateful years just ahead to safer ground 
beyond. 

Like Pyrrhus in ancient Greece, many 
tions in this century have been the winners 
of military ‘victories’ that cost them more 
than they gained. And now our newest 
weapons have left civilization a margin for 
error that is perilously thin. *Plainly, We 
need a new maturity in public affairs, both 
here and abroad, if we are to reach accom- 
modations which will avert catastrophe. As 
never before the time demands leaders who 
can conduct our affairs with regard for hard 
realities, and yet inform their actions with 
vision and spiritual strength. 

How should this crisis of leadership be 
met? 

And where may we look for new answers 
to the new problems which confront us 
daily? 

Our leading political philosopher, Wa! 
Lippmann, has attempted lately to suggest 
some answers. In his book, The Public Phi- 
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“mounting disorder of western society.” 
Events, he says, tend to outrun pubiic opin- 
ion in the democracies, and he has no trouble 
jn concluding that elected leaders are, for 
the most port, “timid, insecure men.” Their 
polivical cowardice derives, he asserts, from 
peing too fearful of a mass opinion which is 
often so outdated or unenlightened that it 
discourages creative thought and independ- 
ent action. 

Lippmann, it would seem, looks back with 
longing on the early morning of our Republic 
when Adams, Madison and Jefferson acted 
almost entirely on the promptings of ac- 
quired wisdom, and impassively awaited 
public response. 

Pausing to look back upon the great de- 
cisions these Men made, we cannot help but 
see some of the faults which divide our 
counsels and weaken our policymakers to- 
day. For example, it is anticipated in some 
quarters that men in politics see a mandate 
of the people in every opinion poll. Yet, 
these polls only purport t#®show what peo- 
ple are thinking at a given time, and quite 
often an enlightened public policy may run 
counter to the dominant opinion of the 
moment. In fact, it is quite likely that 
the leaders of our Government often have 
access to intelligence which may suggest 
that the long-term national interest lies in 
a policy or tactic which might be unpopular 
or misunderstood if it were forthrightly an- 
nounced. 

It is all too obvious, I think, that we are 
in need of a new public philosophy which 
would permit wise men to enter the seats 
of power and freely govern. Beset by ex- 
ceedingly grave problems, we can ill afford 
to gamble on anything less than the highest 
order of leadership and intelligence. 

Many political scientists (and practical 
politicians, too) advocate overhauling our 
Constitution and political system as a means 
of insulating public men from intolerable 
pressures and freeing them for high states- 
manship. Here are several concrete pro- 
posals which are frequently discussed today: 

1. Presidential terms might be extended 
to 6 or perhaps 8 years, with no right of 
succession. (We all have been witnesses 
of late to some of the unavoidable strains 
placed on our policymakers by the demands 
of an impending election.) 

2. Congressmen also might be given longer 
tenure. (President Eisenhower, for one, has 
spoken up in favor of a 4-year term for 
Members of Congress.) A constitutional 
amendment along these lines should in- 
crease the chances that Members of Con- 
gress would take the long view and put first 
things first. During the 1954 campaign I 
had the feeling several times that the Eisen- 
hower administration had not been in 
power long enough to formulate and try 
out new policies, and much of our debate 
was, as a@ consequence, unsatisfactory and 
highly inconclusive. 

3. Our outmoded system of political cam- 
baigns, which usually paralyze our leader- 
ship for months on end could be modernized. 

4. Congress could act to modify the senior- 
ity system, which ignores quality of service 
and rewards mere longevity to the end that 
the national will sometimes is thwarted. 

If they could be enacted forthwith, these 
reforms might help transform our national 
life. However, short of a political miracle, 
itis highly unlikely that any of these changes 
Will be brought about in time to influence the 
decisions our generation faces. 

Clearly, then, we must somehow generate 
& new statesmanship from within the exist- 
ing governmental framework. And if, as the 

President has suggested, we must contem- 
plate a 50-year cold war, there may be time 
yet to create a moderate political climate 
in which statesmanship can flourish. 

In our history as a Nation we can point 
both to periods characterized by national 
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self-restraint and to eras when irresponsi- 
bility reigned. Some historians have formed 
a judgment that immature political conduct 
was the decisive factor in setting in motion 
the train of events which culminated in the 
Civil War, and the same certainly can be 
said of the Spanish-American War. In both 
instances, repressible conflicts became irre- 
pressible, mainly because politicians willed 
it and fanned unreasoning popular péssions 
to suit political purposes. Reconcilatle dif- 
ferences could not he negotiated when in- 
flexible attitudes were adopted, and even so 
great a man as Lincoln dared not swim 
against the tide. In the end he, too, was 
powerless to prevent the horrible conflict 
between our States. The leading historian 
ot that sad era, James Garfield Randall, has 
scored its politicians, including Lincoln 
himself, as a ‘‘blundering generation.” 

We aiso are in danger of becoming a 
“blundering generation” unless we are wise 
enough to leave our diplomats and elected 
leaders freedom in which to negotiate set- 
tlements and pursue their best conceptions 
of the long-term national interest. 

Fortunately, at least sporadically, the 
country has demonstrated mature self-con- 
trol. The reaction of the country and the 
Congress to the startling inspection plan 
proposed at Geneva by President Eisenhower 
was heartening; and we stood together in the 
China coast crisis last winter and spring in 
@ way which reflected confidence and na- 
tional unity. Looking backward, we should 
be proud—and even mildly astonished—at 
the vision and statesmanship which enabled 
us to execute the Marshall plan and set up 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
This willingness to sacrifice for the general 
good required a broad, mature outlook by 
the political leaders of both parties and 
strong support by citizens at the grassroots 
level. 

As a freshnran Congressman, I have been 
aeeply stirred by the role played this year in 
foreign affairs by Senator WALTER GrorcE, the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. This man, in the twilight of a 
brilliant career as a lawmaker, has helped 
all of us recapture some of that breadth of 
spirit which is the real greatness of our 
country. What he has done to guide our 
foreign policy in recent months perhaps ex- 
ceeds the great work done a few years ago 
by the late Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 

In mid-April, at a time when the situation 
in the Far East seemed to hang by a thread, 
he delivered an impromptu address in Wash- 
ington to the newspaper editors of America 
which may have marked a turning point in 
our foreign policy. 

Tt is well to recall the circumstances at the 
time he spoke. Red China’s Chou En-lai at 
the close of the Bandung Conference only a 
few hours before, had announced unexpect- 
edly that he was willing to talk with the 
United States about reiieving tensions in the 
Far East. The State Department had issued 
an immediate reply that the United States 
was not interested in such talks. 

At this moment in history, then, Senator 
G¥ORGE spoke. He told the newspaper edi- 
tors he thought we should be “big enough” 
to consider the Chinese offer, and when the 
President and Secretary of State returned to 
Washington the next day his advice was 
heeded. They countermanded the original 
reply, and fruitful talks subsequently were 
arranged. 

More than anything I have read, this 
extraordinary speech by Senator GEorGE ex- 
emplifies the sober thought we need in these 
trying times. For instance, he said: 

“I think it important that we know pre- 
cisely the thinking *.* * of our friendly na- 
tions * * * on the important problems that 
have arisen in the Far East and precisely 
what adjustments, if any, we should be will- 
ing to make to meet changing times and 
changing conditions. 
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“That is not appeasement. It never has 
been and never will be appeasement for any 
strong power to say to another power that 
it is willing to sit down and talk about the 
problems that concern you and concern the 
world.” 

Senator. Gerorce also confessed that he 
changed his mind as events occurred, and 
he advocated the patient, step-by-step ap- 
proach in dealing with other nations. 

Something else the Senator said aiso fore- 
shadowed a new public philosophy for 
America: 

“We didn't seek world leadership. You 
don’t get it by seeking it. World leadership 
comes to a nation, if it comes at all, because 
of the superb and supreme heroism of its 
people; because of their devotion to duty, 
private, and public, because of their tireless 
exertions to bring it about. 

“Above everything else, it comes to a na- 
tion when it is great enough and big enough 
and strong enough, when mighty impulses 
are running through the world, to rise to 
the challenge of stirring times.’’ 

I would suggest to you that Senator 
GEORGE personifies the spirit that qualifies 
us for leadership among the free communi- 
ties of the world. Would anyone deny that 
if we had a few more public men like him 
(men who have bold, growing minds, whether 
their ages are 36 or 57 or 78) our citizens 
would always rally behind those who goy- 
ern? 

What, then, is this new maturity we are 
talking about? Let me attempt to describe 
it: 

1. It is an attitude which would place the 
national purposes first, and thereby build a 
broader sense of responsibility and put 
competing local prejudices into a proper 
perspective. 

(It is a peculiar, but well established 
fact, for example, that certain Members of 
Congress make a career of opposing mu- 
tual security programs, even though both 
political parties recognize them as vital 
to this Nation’s security. Using arguments 
and methods which sometimes border on 
the demagogic, they play upon the ignor- 
ance of the people concerning the import- 
ance of such legislation rather than seek- 
ing to educate their constituents to the value 
of these programs.) 

2. It is the belief that national unity 
should be a@ paramount consideration, and 
that forces tending to divide our counsels 
through secondary issues should be resisted. 
(Our Yalta post-mortem is in point here.) 

3. It is based on the conviction that any 
venture is a gamble and that men must have 
enough courage to ursue the course 
prompted by their best Judgment and be 
quick to revise it later according to a better 
judgment. (For example, our flexible at- 
titude in dealing with Marshal Tito’s Yugo- 
Slavia has paid big dividends.) 

4. It is a spirit which would decline to 
use vital national policies for partisan pur- 
poses. (There is still altogether too much 
partisan use made of foreign policy issues, 
particularly at present when differences be- 
tween the views of the two political parties 
on the big issues are largely verbal.) 

5. It is the principle that the interests of 
other nations always should be weighed in 
the scales, and that we should strive to un- 
derstand the motives of neighbor peoples. 

(At the NATO Interparliamentary Con- 
ference in Paris last July a member of the 
House of Commons commented to me that 
India’s neutralism and unwillingness to see 
the world in terms of blacks and whites had 
a rather striking parallel in the outlook of 
our country in the years Just preceding 
World War II.) 

6. It is a frame of mind that would avoid 
military and political absolutes and would 
set up, instead, as many limited objectives 
as possible, directing our diplomacy to the 
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achievement of these useful ends, however 
undramatic they might appear. 

(We all recall the naval-blockade, China- 
coast-landing-party school of thought as ap- 
plied to the Far Eastern crisis, and we can 
be thankful that more mature Judgment 
prevailed.) 

7. It is the belief that negotiation should 
be undertaken wherever there is a chance 
that it may be fruitful, and that our nego- 
tiators should be ensured enough freedom 
of action that wise bargains can be struck. 

(In the days to come, particularly in our 
dealings with Russia and Communist China, 
our President and diplomats are going to 
need elbowroom in which to make conces- 
sions and negotiate settlements. Unless 
negotiators have something to concede there 
is no point in talking.) 

8. It would seek out and cultivate the 
virtues of humility and patience in our deal- 
ings with other nations and peoples. 

(Our good friend, Ambassador Carlos P. 
Romulo of the Philippines, is a firm believer 
in this principle. To illustrate this point 
he told recently of a visit Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt made to India. When met by re- 
porters as she deplaned at New Delhi she was 
asked for a statement but declined, saying 
she had come only “to learn.” This, he said, 
increased our prestige in India immeasur- 
ably.) 

9. It is the spirit which wouid cherish 
those attitudes fostering mutual regard 
among men, not losing sight of the inner 
man and his Maker. 

10. And last, this new maturity would re- 
affirm in word and deed the worth of the 
enduring ideas and institutions which make 
democracy the hope of mankind. 

(In the long run our greatest asset is the 
freedom we enjoy under the Constitution, 
just as fear, suspicion, and repression of in- 
dividual freedom are the long-term liabilities 
that ultimately will destroy the Commu- 
nist governments of the world.) 

These, then, are some of the attributes of 
the new maturity we need in American pub- 
lic life. It is my faith that we can achieve 
most of them without benefit of superhuman 
effort if only we will meet the challenges 
that beckon to us on every side. It would 
be unfair to expect our politicians to pull 
themselves up by their bootstraps and be- 
come minor statesmen overnight. The 
main effort, if we are to improve the caliber 
of our statesmanship, must come from citi- 
zens who will not settle for timid or short- 
sighted leadership and will drive dema- 
gogues and irresponsible men from the tem- 
ples of -government. 

We would do well, I think, to recall the 
adage of Plato’s Republic that the punish- 
ment of wise men who refuse to take part in 
the affairs of government is to live under 
the government of unwise men. 

We face an uncertain future, but we can 
prevail if we look to the future with courage 
and high confidence in the rightness of our 
cause. No generation ever has confronted 
problems such as we face, and ours is, there- 
fore, a great adventure where determina- 
tion and wisdom yet may carry off the long- 
sought prize of an enduring peace. 

Let me conclude finally with the magnifl- 
cent peroration that Winston Churchill ut- 
tered last March in his final speech to the 
Commons as Prime Minister: 

“There is time and hope if we combine 
patience and courage. All deterrents will 
improve and gain authority during the next 
10 years. By that time, the deterrent may 
well reach its acme and reap its final re- 
ward. The day may dawn when fair play, 
love for one’s fellow men, respect for justice 
and freedom, will enable tormented genera- 
tions to march forth serene and triumphant 
from the hideous epoch in which we have to 
dwell. Meanwhile, never flinch, never 
weary, never despair.” 
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Postmaster General Summerfield Says We 
Can Break Even With Higher Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under approval of the House, I am in- 
cluding with my remarks a statement by 
the Honorable Arthur E. Summerfield 
that appeared in the January issue of 
the Nation’s Business. It is entitled ““We 
Can Break Even With Higher Rates.” 
In view of the importance of the subject 
matter, I believe the Members of the 
House will be particularly interested in 
reading this statement. 

The statement follows: 

The United States Post Office Department 
has a new look—and a new spirit. 

The new look is dramatized by the eye- 
catching red, white, and blue colors which 
now modernize mail boxes and postal trucks. 

But the improvements taking place in 
the postal establishment—which serves more 
of our citizens more intimately and more 
frequently than any other Government de- 
partment—are far more fundamental and 
much more significant than this new color 
scheme. 

Never before have the post offices of the 
United States handled so much mail volume, 
so quickly, so efficiently, so economically. 

Deficits are lower. The postal deficit of 
$362,700,000 for the 1955 fiscal year is less 
than half of the all-time high reported 
deficit of $727 million for fiscal 1952. 

When our team of executives recruited 
from industry assumed responsibility for the 
management of the Post Office Department 
January 20, 1953, we found: 

The Post Office Department had no certi- 
fied public accountants on its payroll al- 
though its financial transactions exceeded 
$20 billion a year. 

There was no modern personnel depart- 
ment to meet the needs of 500,000 employees, 

No training program was being used. 

The salary structure contained innumer- 
able inequities and offered no real in- 
centives for advancement to supervisory 
positions. 

Although the Post Office Department 
handled more than 50 billion pieces of mail 
annually, it had no materials-handling engi- 
neers. 

The worst highway safety record in Gov- 
ernment. 

No public information services were being 
used to help the public help itself to better 
mail service or to provide communication 
channels between management and em- 
ployees. 

No basic review of its transportation 
policies and methods had been made in 25 
years. 

Nearly 40,000 postmasters reported directly 
to Washington on even the most trivial 
problems. 

Management control tools and methods 
were so completely lacking that when I 
first called for a financial report on the 
previous months’ operations, I was told that 
such data would not be available for 18 
months; that such reports were considered 
historical documents and never intended for 
management control purposes. 

In 3 years the Post Office Department has 
been overhauled and reorganization is nearly 
complete. 
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Tried and proven concepts of modern bygi. 
ness management have been introduced and 
the results are becoming increasingly appar. 
ent to the public. 

The faster, more efficient, and more ego. 
nomical mail service is due in part to these 
improvements. 

Mailers and postal patrons benefit from 
more than 70 changes in procedures, Post 
offices in most major cities are open longer 
and mail is collected later. More than 5,009 
city letter carrier routes are being addeq 
annually. Modern rural-delivery service is 
being expanded constantly. New services are 
being added—and others simplified. The 
new certified mail provides important bene. 
fits of registered mail, including proof of 
delivery, at lower cost. A new money order 
procedure eliminates forms and reduces time 
spent in line. New pamphlets help the pub. 
lic help itself to better mail service. 

The internal procedures of handling 
money,, bookkeeping, and financial reporting 
have been greatly streamlined. Payrolls are 
being handled by modern punchcard checks 
and equipment in 15 centralized locations, 
The daily task of processing and accounting 
for 1,500,000 paid money order forms is cen- 
tralized in the new Kansas City Money Order 
Center which will ultimately use the most 
modern electronic equipment. Simpler 
financial procedures generally will achieve a 
total reduction of 5,000 positions from the 
overhead. This program relieves postmasters 
of unnecessary paperwork, gives them mod. 
ern business methods, and enables them to 
concentrate on the major job of moving the 
mail. > 

A nationwide safety program has already 
reduced motor vehicle accidents from 13 to 
8 per 100,000 miles. Even better results are 
anticipated. 

Broader and better use is being made of 
all types of transportation by employing the 
one best equipped to do the individual job 
speedily, efficiently, and economically. This 
means expanded use of trucks and tractor- 
trailers, bus lines, highway post offices, and 
air cargo carriers; using the unused space 
on scheduled airliners for the experimental 
movement of 3-cent mail; a better coordina- 
tion with railroad operations; and revision 
of schedules to deliver the mail on the day 
it arrives at destination post offices. 

With the opening soon of the Wichita, 
Kans., regional office, postal operations will 
be decentralized into 15 regions and 91 dis- 
tricts, and operated on a home-rule basis. 


The first coordinated progressive personnel 
program in the Department’s history has 
been established. The installation of 4 
sound salary structure, based on position 
evaluation, provides 508,000 postal employees 
with fair wages, incentive to advance in the 
career service, and compensation related di- 
rectly to duties performed. 

The Department has leased more than 900 
new postal buildings, valued at approxi- 
mately $45 million, through its commercial 
leasing activities from January 1953 to No- 
vember 15, 1955. The new lease-purchase 
program by which buildings are bought out 
of rent, includes 27 further projects ap- 
proved as of November 15, 1955. This will 
create $14 million in new construction. Both 
programs use the financing and construc- 
tion capacity of private industry. 

Close cost control has been established 
over the 85,000 motor vehicles the Post Office 
Department uses (of which 25,000 are owned 
by the Government). Postmasters are 
charged for the use of this equipment and 
personnel to make them _ cost-conscious. 
A Post Office Department fleet is being de- 
veloped consisting of four basic standard 
production-line trucks which will do the 
same job better than the 7 types of special 
built, often hand-made vehicles formerly 
purchased. The estimated savings are 20 
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yercent in purchase prices and 20 percent or 
more in operating cost. 7 
é practical training programs aimed at im- 
proving personnel and mail service—involv- 
‘yy 10 courses Of instruction ranging from 
ting pundles of letter mail to executive de- 
yelopment— have been launched. The sug- 
siions and incentive awards program has 
n modernized, and the Department re- 
in 20 months ending November 15, 
5. double the number of employee sug- 
: ions offered in the previous 5 years, with 
stimated at $2,261,000. Uniforms 
redesigned, standardized, and 
prightened effective this month, although 
employees having garments of the previous 
¢esign in good condition will be permitted 
to wear them until January 1957. 
Unnecessary service units are being elimi- 
Approximately 3,000 small _ post 
es have been closed, at a saving of more 
than $4 million, with the patrons generally 
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ing better service through rural 
delivery. , 
Practical experiments and research are 


being carried on continuously. Those now 
wuder way include: (1) a variety of motor- 
ized conveyances for city carriers; (2) an 
automatic mail facing machine; (2) auto- 
matic sorting by electronic scanning; (4) 
self-service equipment for post office lobbies; 
and (5) mechanical parcel post sorting. 

The first nationwide effort to attract de- 
sirable new career employees into the postal 
service was launched in December 1955. Dis- 
play posters in 10,000 post offices and on 
16,000 Air Force recruitment billboards in 
3,000 communities are being used for a 30- 
day period, outlining salaries and benefits of 
postal employment. 

Despite the progress made in modernizing 
the mail service and reducing its cost, the 
Post Office Department faces two serious 
problems. 

One is the inadequacy and the deteriora- 
tion of its physical plant. Many post Offices 
were built 50 or even more years ago. Far 
too many of our postal facilities are badly 
tun down, outgrown, outmoded. 

In some larger cities, facilities are so in- 
adequate that mail is sorted outside post 
ofices on the sidewalks or in the alleys, rain 
orshine. At numerous points, trucks cannot 
squeeze into the small post office loading and 
unloading areas. Many post offices and mail 
terminals are dingy, badly in need of renova- 
tion and better lighting, and completely 
lacking in modern equipment to speed mail 
distribution. 

To correct these conditions will take time 
and money. We cannot continue to ignore 
these needs, particularly since they grow in- 
creasingly worse as the mail volume of this 
dynamic and growing country is constantly 
increasing. It is now 45 percent greater in 
volume than it was 10 years ago. 

The other and more serious problem con- 
cerns the fiscal plight of the Post Office De- 
bartment. The postal deficit accumulated 
since World War II—during a period of un- 
precedented prosperity—has now reached 
$4,600,000,000 and is costing taxpayers more 
than $100 million a year in interest alone. 

Despite the efficiencies and economies we 
have been able to make, the Post Office De- 
partment now faces a yearly deficit of about 
$500 million. Nearly $200 million of this is 
the cost of the recently enacted pay raises 
and other employee benefits. 

Basically, our failure to operate on a more 
nearly break-even basis is due to the fact 
that postage rates today are essentially the 
same as they were in 1932. Meanwhile, the 
cost of nearly everything the Department 
buys or uses has more than doubled, as 
have most household or business expenses. 

That is why we are recommending moder- 
ate increases in postage rates on first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-class mail to Congress. 

We believe Congress and the American 
people appreciate the need for reasonable 
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rate increases so that their Post Office De- 
partment may improve its services and facili- 
ties and operate on a self-supporting basis 
as do the postal establishments of most 
m°jor nations. Our neighbor, Canada, for 
example, has shown losses in only 3 of the 
past 20 years with an overall surplus for 
these 2 decades of $89,523,932. 

Many Members of Congress have polled 
their constituents on this question of post- 
age rates. So has the Post Office Department. 
In all parts of the country, the people queried 
indicated that they favor, usually by margins 
of at least 3 to 1, increasing postal 
rates to make the Post Office Department 
self-supporting. Public opinion here is ap- 
parently no different than in Europe where 
competent cbservers state that a postal deficit 
would not be tolerated. 

If these rate increases are granted we can 
complete the job the Post Office Department 
set out to accomplish nearly 3 years ago: 
provide better service, lower costs, reduce 
the postal deficit, and operate on a break- 
even basis. 

Then the Post Office Department can pro- 
vide the most efficient service possible to 
meet the constantly expanding needs of this 
most prosperous Nation on earth. 





This Year and Years to Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
striking editorial entitled “This Year 
and Years to Come,” published in the 
Evening Herald, Rock Hill, S. C., on 
January 4, 1956: 

THIS YEAR AND YEARS TO COME 

As we start this new year, two statements 
are being repeated in a number of ways: 

Russia and world communism have been 
gaining: 

America and the free nations of the world 
have been slipping. 

So, many Americans, like people in other 
free nations and probably like people in na- 
tions under Communist dictatorship, are 
asking questions about the future which 
reflect worry and even fear: 

What will Russia do next? 
that? 

What will world communism do this year 
and in the years to follow? 

And it is after such questions that we 
ask ourselves: What can we do to try to stop 
the Russians? to try to block communism’s 
long-term program to take over the whole 
world? 

Such thinking is wrong. All wrong. 

For example, look at a football game. 
Which team wins, the one that just plays a 
defense, or the one that carries the ball? 

To win, your team has to get the ball across 
the goal line. Carry it. Pass it. Kick it. 
But hold on to the ball, advance, keep the 
other team on the defensive. 

Part of last year, we carried the ball 
against the Russians. That was done by 
President Eisenhower’s address to the 
United Nations. By President Eisenhower 
taking the top position of world leadership 
at the first Geneva meeting, the meeting of 
heads of nations. 

Then Russia got the ball. 
fumbled. 


And after 


Maybe we 


We can recover. 

We are still the stronger team. 

We are stronger in our moral position. 

(Although we have been weaker in our 
propaganda about it.) Stronger in the 
honesty of our desire for peace in the world. 
Stronger in combination with the other free 
nations in industry, in the initiative of free 
men. 

Stronger because we want for human be- 
ings around the whole world those free- 
doms which their instincts cry for. 

Let’s carry the ball again. Carry it 
year. Plan to carry it for many long years 
to come; for that is the only way we can 
expect our way to win. 

President Eisenhower, we hope, is regaining 
the strength to re-enter the struggle. Mean- 
while, we of the American people can en- 
courage others of our team to really carry the 
ball. 

We can encourage the men in our Gov- 
ernment. Those in the executive branch. 
And particularly those in the Congress. For 
us South Carolinans, that means Senators 
JOHNSTON and THURMOND. For us in the 
the Fifth District, it means Representative 
RicHarDs in his highly important position 
of chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
committee. 

Above all, we can ourselves start thinking— 
and talking—constructively instead of de- 
fensively. For what is thought and talked 
by the people across the United States in 
time determines not only the talking and 
thinking in Washington but also the actions 
of our Government throughout the world. 

We can win the long struggle for a free 
world. 

We must win. 
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Stewards of the Soil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, Paul A. 
Johnson, author of the following, is one 
who has long experience and great 
knowledge of problems of soil and water 
conservation: 

STEWARDS OF THE SOI. 
(By Paul A. Johnson) 


“To America much has been given; much 
is expected of us.” Reading history from 
the standpoint of cause and effect, one may 
wonder if America, as a nation is not fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of older nations, a 
path that leads to destruction. 

In Iowa, we are a land between two great 
rivers, perhaps the richest large area of fertile 
topsoil that any people in history ever had 
to farm and make their homes on. There 
were older nations, once great and powerful, 
highly civilized, world leaders, that also flour- 
ished between two grcat rivers, the countries 
of Chaldea, Assyria, and Babylonia, rich, 
powerful, mighty in war, highly cultured 
with the people fed in abundance, on food 
raised from fertile soil, soil that was main- 
tained, irrigated, and built up. 

Today their great cities are just mounds 
in desert sands. They ceased to use the soil 
wisely, deserts marched in, marshes grew, 
and they perished as nations becoming only 
names on the scroll of history. 

It is a story repeated many times. Rome, 
world leader in a period of history longer 
than that of any other nation, kept peace 
with well-fed legions that marched over 
well-built roads to every frontier of her em- 
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pire. Her then fertile soils produced wheat 
and oil that fed, not only her soldiers but her 
people. A republic existed that framed a 
system of laws that the world still uses. She 
gave the world a large part of its language 
and for a long period demonstrated a repub- 
lican form of representative government. 
Until her soil exhausted, her legions hired 
mercenaries, her opportunities for Roman 
citizens gone, emperors became the rulers, 
and Rome declined. 

Italy today is mostly a poor country. A 
big share of its food is imported. With the 
exception of the marshes that Mussolini 
drained, her soils are exhausted and shal- 
low. Her story just another one on the 
pages of history that tells that the strength 
of a nation depends on the good use of the 
soil. 

There was handwriting on the wall of the 
palace that told an ancient king that his 
kingdom was overthrown. Written on the 
fields of Iowa there is God’s handwriting 
in the gullies, the land cancers, that cut- 
ting back up the slopes forecast the end 
of profitable farming if there is continued 
abuse of the soil. 

No better system for rushing topsoil off 
the slopes was ever devised than up and 
down hill farming. The billions of tons 
of fertile topsoil that has gone down the 
rivers to build the Mississippi Delta has 
carried with it more potential bushels of 
corn and grain, more tons of hay and for- 
age than can be made up by all the commer- 
cial fertilizer than can be bought and used. 

Since the first white settlers came to 
America, we have cut down and destroyed 
the forests. Left behind, in all too many 
instances, are the slashings that cause de- 
structive fires, fires that not only destroy 
far more trees than are used for lumber, 
but also fires that burn up towns and peo- 
ple. One can still remember the Moose 
Lake-Cloquet fire in northeastern Minne- 
sota and its tragic loss of lives. 

Older nations like Germany have planted 
2 trees where 1 was cut down. They man- 
aged their woodlands as a national asset 
to be preserved and improved through scien- 
tific cutting. America today is starting to 
replant the barren slopes denuded of forest 
cover. Seed trees are left. Young trees 
grown on Government and State nurseries 
are set out by hand. At last even the lumber 
barons realize that if wood is to be had, it 
must be grown, as the virgin forests shrink 
both in size and quality. 


In North America, South and Central 
America and Africa, the rain forests are 
moisture storage reservoirs that equalize and 
spread out the rainfall, temper the climate. 
They are balance wheels lessening both 
droughts and floods. Stripping these forest 
belts has upset this natural balance. Floods 
are larger and more numerous; droughts 
longer and more frequent; dust bowls de- 
velop as a result of removal of protective 
grass coverings; snow piled on mountain 
slopes, causes large destructive fioods as sum- 
mer sun melts it rapidly without the shade 
of trees. In New England, in the Midwest, 
in the Northwest, floods result with loss of 
life and property largely because of the 
removal of forest cover. 

God has been good to our Nation; not 
only in the great natural resources: soils, 
forests, mines, fisheries, but also in the kind 
of folks that came here to the land of op- 
portunity to make their homes and to build 
an America. They were the hardy adven- 
turesome folks willing to try a new life in 
& new land that God had made ready for 
them. They left behind them the traditions 
and hatreds of the old world. Mingling their 
blood streams they built a new race of folks. 
They developed new traditions, new ideas, 
a new form of government which as Lincoln 
said was “Of the people, by the people, and 
for the people’; they stated that, “All men 
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are created free and equal’; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienabie rights, among which are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
governments are formed to protect these 
rights, to serve the people, who are the gov- 
ernment not creatures of the state. 

These folks brought with them a deep 
seated belief in God, God, the giver of all 
great and perfect gifts that man receives. 
Accepting this belief, they became “Stewards 
of His bounty.” Americans fought, suf- 
fered and died that this concept of gov- 
ernment and freedom should endure. The 
right to free enterprise became the Ameri- 
can way. It has made and kept America a 
land of opportunity. 

The choice has been ours, the knowledge 
of how to preserve and even increase the 
resources that God gave to us is ours. Ours 
to use or not to abuse. In the past, there 
has always been an accounting of the use 
of or the abuse of God’s gifts to man. Can 
we here in America expect less of an ac- 
counting? 

Soil and water conservation must start 
up on the slopes where the rain falls. Ina 
Christian America, our desire to preserve 
and build up the soil starts with our belief 
in God. Conserving God’s gifts to man is 
practicing Christianity. It is assurance of 
the future of our children, and their chil- 
dren, that America will continue as a land 
of opportunity, a land where Christianity 
can flourish and communism and atheism 
cannot prevail. Cause and effect are the les- 
sons that history shows to us as her pages 
unroll. It is there to read; it is truly patri- 
otic to leave a farm better than when we 
took it over. 

There is a just pride in fertile acres, in well- 
kept buildings, in sleek, well-fed livestock. 
These show not only a love of farming but 
a love of our Creator. They are an incentive 
to do our best. There is another incentive; 
soil- and water-conservation methods give 
the largest acre yields, the largest net profits, 
the highest management return. Farm val- 
ues increase and the family has a just pride 
in a well-kept farm home. There is a satis- 
faction that comes from work well and skill- 
fully done, a deeper satisfaction in working 
in partnership with God. 

Life, on earth, is made up of two parts: 
Earning a living; living a life. The two to- 
gether make for happy homes. 


To us in America much has been given, 
much is expected from us. Are we good 
stewards of what God has given to us? 
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OF 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, the 
attached is an article which appeared in 
the Tribune-Press of Gouverneur, N. Y., 
and the St. Lawrence Plaindealer in 
Canton, N. Y., written by Mr. Mason 
Rossiter Smith, editor and publisher of 
both these papers, in my congressional 
district, the 33d of New York. 

I hope the Members will read this arti- 
cle which may contribute in some way 
toward obtaining for Brig. Gen. S. L. A. 
Marshall, author of the text inscribed in 
the Bastogne Monument, the recognition 
which he so thoroughly deserves. 
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MONUMENT AT BASTOGNE COMMEMoRaTss 
BATTLE OF BULGE 


(By Mason Rossiter Smith) 


When you search for it in your atlas, it’s 
but a pinpoint in the vast and intricate 
embroidery of Europe. As you drive through 
the lovely green, gently rolling countryside 
which surrounds it in the summertime, this 
hardly seems a place men would choose for 
war. 

But the small Belgian village of Bastogne 
has been tried in battle many times before, 
and over the centuries the soil of the ar. 
dennes has been enriched again and again 
with the blood of men contesting for mas. 
tery of this land. 

Only 11 years ago this week thousands of 
Americans—among them many brave young 
men from our own St. Lawrence County— 
joined in the Battle of the Bulge to fignt 
and die in heroism and sacrifice in support 
of the faith and traditions which have made 
our country the greatest in the world. 

Today a handsome monument shaped in 
marble in the form of the five-pointed star 
our soldiers wore as 2 shoulder patch during 
the war, stands high on a hill overlooking 
Bastogne. It is a memorial erected by the 
Belgian people to commemorate not only 
this historic victory of American arms, but, 
even more, the love of freedom and the deep 
and abiding friendship which Belgium shares 
with us. 

Its tall pillars bear the names of every 
American State, and all United States Army 
and Air Force units which participated in 
the Battle of the Bulge. A carillon, con- 
cealed in one of the pylons, sounds on the 
quarter-, half-, three-quarter hour and 
hour—a gift of the American Legion post of 
Antwerp, Belgium. Engraved in large Ro- 
man lettering on the interior walls of the 
monument is the moving story of the his- 
toric contest—all in English. 

Rarely printed in America—hardly known 
at all in this country—it ranks, I think, with 
the greatest of American patriotic literature. 
Better than any piece I have ever read be- 
fore, it tells—more by way of suggestion 
than by actually expressing it in words— 
why men have been willing to ‘eave their 
homes and families to fight for their coun- 
try. There is no more moving story in 
American history. 

Deeply touched by it when we visited the 
monument this past summer, as we motored 
from Luxembourg into Belgium, we searched 
the inscription for the name of the author, 
but finding none, determined to obtain it 
together with the original text from Wash- 
ington upon our return home. 

That search constitutes a story in itself. 
It began in the office of Congressman CLAR- 
ENCE E. KILBURN, who traced it for me 
through the State Department to the Army 
and finally to the author himself. 

It was concluded by correspondence with 
the “Nuts” Museum in Bastogne (its title 
commemorates the defending American 
commander’s famous reply to German de- 
mands for surrender) which, as subsequent 
investigation discovered, publishes a sou- 
venir booklet containing the text of the 
inscription—credited to somebody else. 

For strangely enough, the real author has 
received scant recognition for his services— 
even by the Belgian authorities who origi- 
nally requested our State Department to 
provide a suitable text for the monument. 

In processing the request, the State De- 
partment turned to the Army, and the Army 
sought out a former member of its war- 
time historical section, Brig. Gen. S. L. A. 
Marshall who by this time—the monument 
was raised in 1949 and dedicated in 1950— 
had retired from active duty with the per- 
manent rank of colonel and was now ass0o- 
ciated with the Detroit (Mich.) News. 
Colonel Marshall had previously permitted 
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the Belgians to make free use of the material 
in his book, “Bastogne: the First Eight 
pays” in pamphlets sold to aid their chari- 
ties, so it is not surprising that he should 
write the text for the monument as an act 
of goodwill, with no thought of compen- 
sation or copyright. 

The Army, in turning over the text to the 
Belgian authorities, appears to have re- 
quested that Colonel Marshall’s name be 

laced under the completed inscription on 
the monument. But it isn’t there—and, 
surprisingly enough, an abbreviated text of 
the story sold in Bastogne as a souvenir, lists 
a mythical Colonel Armstrong (no first name 
or initials given) as the author. 

Meanwhile, a few copies of the inscription 
were printed for distribution in the United 
states by friends of Colonel Marshall. One 
of the most treasured volumes in the Tri- 
pune-Press library, indeed, is a copy of this 
little booklet—autographed and forwarded 
to me recently by the author himself, 

This is the text: 

“This memorial and the earth here sur- 
rounding are dedicated to the enduring 
friendship of the peoples of Belgium and the 
United States, who forged a bond from their 
common struggle to defeat the enemy of all 
free peoples. 

“Among the mountains of the Ardennes 
and at the crossroads where sit its villages, 
the arms of the United States, supported by 
the courage and faith of its friends in this 
Belgian countryside, won a victory which will 
be remembered as long as there are free men 
to tell the story. 

“During the Christmastide of 1944 and as 
the New Year came, the last crisis of the Sec- 
ond European Campaign began and ended 
there. It opened with defeat. It closed 
with the enemy routed and in final retreat. 

“For the armies of the United States, in 
numbers of men engaged, in the courage 
shown by all forces, in the intrepid decision 
of their leaders, and in final accomplishment, 
it was the great battle of their history. 

“For the people of Belgium, it was the final 
stand against an enemy who for nearly 5 
years had violated their soil and vainly tried 
to crush their national spirit. It was the 
last act of the great liberation, 

“Lacking @ common speech, these forces 
together met their great emergency in the 
same exalted way. The uniformed ranks 
of the United States fought for this soil 
with as great devotion as if it had been their 
homeland. The Belgian civilians unarmed, 
refused to abandon it in the face of the on- 
coming enemy. 

“By this mutual confidence and by the 
help which came of it, the defense was made 
possible. Here was launched the counter- 
attack which did not end until tyranny 
had been crushed in Western Europe. 

“The campaign takes its name from this 
quiet countryside. In the history of nations 
it is called the Battle of the Ardennes. 

“But the extent of the enemy's early suc- 
cess fixed upon it a@ more popular but un- 
Official title. Men know it as the Battle of 
the Bulge, 

“It opened on December 16, 1944, with an 
attack by the German enemy which broke 
the American front, enveloped the Ardennes 
country, and at its extremities reached al- 
most to the River Meuse. 

“It closed in the final week of January 
1945, with the last of the enemy departing 
the last remnant of soil gained during the 
advance. 

“The German enemy had been long in 
planning his attack and was greatly skilled 
in concealing it. 

“The plan was born in early September 
1944, while his forces were withdrawing east< 
ward from these mountains, and except 
around the approaches to Antwerp, were 
pte driven from Belgium by the liberating 
armies, . 
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“It was then that the enemy high com- 
mand decided that a last supreme effort 
might reverse the tide of war if staged in 
the most favorable season. 

“The far object was to be the port of Ant- 
werp. The far hope was that its capture 
would split the Allied armies apart, deny 
them their major base of supply and compel 
at least one of them to sue for peace. 

“Toward fulfilling these hopes, the enemy 
husbanded his reserves during the fighting 
of the autumn, and raised fresh divisions. 

“Mid-November was the appointed time, 
chosen because in this place and climate, it 
is of all seasons the most fog-laden. Thereby 
surprise would be helped and the defending 
aviation would be ineffective against the 
attacking armor. 

“The place had been long decided. In 
the spring of 1940, the enemy had made his 
fortune by an armored advance through the 
seemingly impassable Ardennes upland. It 
was intended to repeat this maneuver. 

“Events conspired to enlarge his second 
opportunity. Following the great advance of 
the summer, the American positions became 
stabilized along a line which ran through 
Germany just eastward of the Belgium and 
Luxembourg borders. 

“It was a quiet front for the most part, 
used for the training of green divisions and 
the resting of those grown battle-weary. Of 
such forces, in a strength of less than four 
divisions, was composed the one American 
corps which stood directly in the enemy 
pathway. 

“Thus as the weeks passed, it was chance, 
more than foresight, that the area against 
which the enemy had been storing his 
strength became the most thinly defended 
part of the long Allied front. 

“But November came and went and the 
battle was not begun. ‘The three enemy 
armies of the attack simply awaited the hour. 
The expected new divisions had not been 
made ready in time. 

“Of what was to come, there still was no 
strong foreboding in the opposite camp. In 
the first days of December, it was noted that 
the enemy front was being strengthened by 
fresh divisions coming into the line. The 
whereabouts of his armor, and whether it 
might be concentrating in the north, re- 
mained a mystery, wrapped in impenetrable 
fog. 

So while there were muffled warnings, 
there was no final alert. In the threatened 
sector, the troops watched and rested, feel- 
ing no extra concern. Nor was there greater 
alarm in higher headquarters. Though the 
signs and portents read that the enemy 
might be preparing an attack, all military 
reason argued that this was pretension. 

“For 6 months past the enemy had known 
only crushing defeats. His armies were al- 
ready wasted. He was not in position to 
waste them more. His policy now could be 
served by only one grand object—to prolong 
the war and bargain for a more favorable 
peace. Facing toward winter, his forces had 
settled for the first time in permanent de- 
fensive works. So placed, they could make 
the Allied advance slow and costly and could 
store their own strength for the spring. 
What advantage he now possessed would be 
lost if he sallied forth. 

“Such was the logic of the situation, both 
as viewed by commanders in the Allied camp 
and as reviewed on the other side by those 
who must carry the battle. 

“But the dictator who had personally or- 
dered the plan, and who was planning to 
direct its execution, was not logical. In de- 
feat, he remained a dreamer. For logic, he 
substituted intuition. This was the mys- 
tery still not understood, that it was futile 
to reason about the unreasonable. 

“Reckless of the fears of his generals, he 
now sat watching the weather. 

“On December 14, his intuition told him 
that the hour was almost at hand. The fog 
lay thick over the country. The outlook 
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was that it would not lift. His new forma- 
tions were in place. His massed armor was 
at its rendezvous. He ordered that the at- 
tack would begin on the morning after to- 
morrow. 

“He had brought together 25 divisions for 
the breakthrough, of which 17 would be 
used in the beginning. 

“The brunt of the attack would be carried 
by the two panzer armies which the fog had 
well concealed. They were to move straight 
forward. The infantry divisions, well sup- 
ported by heavy formations of antitank and 
antiaircraft artillery, would block to the 
north and south of the salient, holding and 
extending the flanks as the armor drove 
through the center. 

“He expected to see his armor holding 
bridgeheads across the River Meuse by the 
second night of the battle. 

“He expected to close Belgium within his 
hands before its defenders could react to his 
daring. 

“He expected to destroy at one blow fully 
a third of the divisions opposing him in the 
west. 

“He expected that these effects would be 
decisive. 

“His dreams took no account of distance. 
It was 65 miles to the Meuse and 125 miles 
to Antwerp and the way to an Allied surren- 
der was infinite. 

“Still, he believed in his plan with a fervor 
not less than frantic. 

‘““However vain his illusions, history records 
that in one thing he accomplished greatly. 
He had managed to screen from his enemies 
an operation which concentrated one quarter 
million men. 

“It was this which made his not too 
clever plan diabolic. 

“The battle began with fog and darkness, 
in men’s minds as well as of time and 
weather. Briefly the quiet front was shaken 
by the heavy fires of artillery. From Mon- 
schau in the north to that point in the 
south-running line where it turned the far 
corner of Luxembourg, the barrage gave 
warning. ? 

“It was an alarm meant to stir the world. 
But only the men directly under the guns 
heard it. 

“Along the 80 miles of threatened front, 
they were awakened. They stood to arms 
and awaited what would come. 

“But the hour was late and their strength 

yas very small. 

“The barrage fire lifted even as the dawn 
broke a dawn without light for seeing, such 
was the fog. 

“Behind this screen, the enemy storm bat- 
talions pressed forward, seeking the weakly 
guarded places, turning the flanks of strong 
points in the line. 

“At noon the dictator heard from his chief 
adviser: ‘The fight goes well: we obtained 
complete surprise.’ 

“All that day as he looked at the maps of 
battle, he could believe that victory was 
at hand. 

“His arnrored host advanced in the eve- 
ning twilight, storming a field already 
stricken by defeat, 

“Against the blow, the thin defending line 
tried bravely to rally. It was overwhelmed 
and broken under weight of fire and metal. 

“And so passed the first day. In distance 
gained, the attack was not prodigious. But 
it had nigh completed the wreck of the 
defending corps. 

“The crust was broken: The Ardennes door 
lay open. Already the tide of invasion 
moved on Belgian soil. 

“Through three great gaps in the line the 
spearheads were advancing. Toward St. 
Vith from both flanks around the Schnee 
Rifel. Toward Bastogne after leaping the 
River Our. 

“These are the rocks on which the defense 
of the Ardennes must anchor. 
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“These are the citadels which its would-be 
conqueror must take. 

“The key to control of its roads lie in 
these cities. 

“Lacking the roads, the fight could not be 
won. 

“And so on the field the crisis mounted 
hourly, as more men and metal poured 
through the shattered line. 

“But fast though the danger rose, men did 
not see it, except the few who shared in the 
fire fight. 

“Between the armored host and the vital 
prizes, there was no organized defense line 
or men for the making of it, but only occa- 
sional batteries and scattered forces of rear 
area troops. 

“Against these elements, enemy para- 
troopers already were moving, and enemy 
saboteurs dressed in the guise of friends. 

“Of reserves, the Theater had but two 
divisions, undermanned and underequipped, 
and resting in France from battles recentiy 
fought in Holland. 

“These were but a token of what the situ- 
ation required. It could be saved only by 
bringing many divisions out of line from 
north and south, and from Britain, and 
rushing them to the Ardennes. 

“Such were the naked terms of the con- 
test, made so by the scale on which the 
attack was mounted. 

“But on the first day the reaction was 
not in keeping. Among the defenders the 
strength of the challenge went unseen. 

“Even men at the front had seen but a 
few battalions moving. The weather con- 
cealed the mass coming forward by every 
road and trail. As sensed by command, it 
was at worst a local battle, perhaps an 
assault by three divisions or four. 

“But by God’s grace and the hearts of 
determined men a miracle already was oc- 
curring by which in the end the situation 
would be saved. 

“In the north near Monschau there is 
a ridge called Elsenborn which is nature’s 
bastion, guarding the road to Liege and 
the far-oif ports. 

“In the very hour when the enemy loosed 
his lightning, and American Corps was at- 
tacking near this ground. 

“As the shock of the enemy guns and 
armor fell on these divisions, their right 
fiank folded back and stood fast on the 

- Elsenborn. 

“On the hills near Monschau the line of 
American guns beat time with this movement 
and their fire withered the enemy corps on 
the rignt. 

“Together, the working of these forces at 
he beginning denied the enemy his chance 
to expand his salient toward the great cities 
and the sea. 


cether, they were an anchor of strength 
















“By then the armored spearheads were 
Geep in the country. 

“The line was broken. The enemy had 
engaged in massive strength. His armies 
threatened the whole position in the west. 


“These things at least were clear amid 
the battle’s confusions. The word was 
fiashed to the capitals of the world and 
everywhere men’s thoughts turned anx- 
iousiy toward the Ardennes. 

“From the hour the Allied command and 
its armies came to grips with the danger, 
there was neither doubt about what had to 
be done or indecision in the doing of it. 

“The strategy elected by the defenders 
proposed but two main objects—to strength- 
en the shoulders which still held firm 
against the enemy flankward pressures, to 
man the bastions which still might hold in 
the Ardennes center. 





“The first step would limit the drive and 
then confine it, denying it grand objectives 
from the start. 
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“The second would set the anvil for the 
hammer, insuring the ground for successful 
counterattack. 

“So went the plan. So went its execution. 

“From out of the north American armor 
rode to St. Vith, at first a combat team and 
then‘a division. 

“From out of the south, a garrison rode 
for Bastogne. It counted one airborne divi- 
sion and a team of armor. On the ground 
it would link with a battalion of tank de- 
stroyers sent from the north. 

“With these scant forces there rode the 
chance for swift decision. Time and situa- 
tion had not permitted more. 

“Elsewhere as armies realigned to face 
the battle, their divisions marched to wall- 
up the threatened flanks. There was just 
time enough to look where the ground was 
strongest, take position and then face to- 
ward the storm and fire. 

“Right under the guns, the odd-ments 
joined the fighting, repairmen, clerks, police, 
and drivers of trucks. They picked up arms 
and moved to a threatened crossroads, or 
blew a bridge or guarded the precious stores. 

“In Britain, the newly arrived formations 
were alerted to go by air to defend the line 
of the Meuse. 

“The base of supply in France reorganized 
to feed the battle; its convoys going else- 
where were halted and faced about. 

“Along the general front running from 
Switzerland to Holland the ailied armies 
shifted weight toward the danger zone. 

“In the United States there was swift re- 
apportionment of training forces to provide 
replacements for the wasting infantry line. 

“Thus in one round of the clock the Aliies 
gained unity of action, and the signals were 
called for the month-long struggle on ahead. 

“Momentous decisions had been taken. 
There remained the weeks of exsccution 
wherein deeds would match thoughts and 
courage would prove equal to the plan. 

“At St. Vith the enemy already swarmed 
over the country. But the rescuing armor 
arrived in time to block the road, blunt the 
blow and cripple the enemy power during 
the crisis hours. 
arhead of the panzer army in the 
d off the flank of this defense 
and on past Stavelot. Then in the defiles 
beyond the River Ambleve it was trapped 
and held by the new forces of the counter- 
attack. The fighting was within 20 miles of 
Liege. 

“The race to Bastogne was won by the 
American column; it closed in just in time 
to confront an enemy armored corps. The 
fighting began before the defenders could 
take position. They organized under fire 
from enemy guns. 

“In this way began the siege now famed 
in history. The lines of Bastogne held firm 
though the storm beat all around. By direct 
assault the enemy armored corps tried to 
gain the city. Its men and metal were 
driven back at every point. 

“And so the defeated armor flowed on 
around Bastogne, still seeking to gain the 
line of the River Meuse. 

“Its spearpoint reached almost to the door 
cf Dinant before it was stopped by the fire 
of the new American line. 

“Even so, the defeat of this southern 
panzer army was made sure by the stand 
made at Bastogne. When the armor by- 
passed this isle of resistance, its power was 
maimed and its forces were slowed down. 

“The hope this spelled reacted like a mag- 
net upon the general force of the counterat- 
tack. To the south of the Bulge an Amer- 
ican army had been attacking eastward. 
It was called now to halt and wheel to the 
north. Its nearest corps moved out upon 
this mission. From out of the corps, one 
division. struck toward Bastogne. 

“So while Monschau and St. Vith doomed 
the attack of the northern forces, Bastogne 
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and the armor advancing to its relief 
squeezed hard on the southern flank, 

“The weather at last turned cold; there 
were gales and snows deep drifting. A en. 
eral change was wrought on the battlefront 

“The loss from exposure grew great as the 
loss from fire. Attacking in snow suits, the 
enemy could scarcely be seen. The village 
became the chief prize in the daily Struggle 
as men fought for shelter and for warmth, 

“The folk of the Ardennes opened their 
hearts and hearths to the defenders. They 
shared with them their food, their blankets 
and their fuel. They tore up their bedsheets 
for use in concealing men and weapons, 
They nursed the wounded and helped tg 
comfort the ill. 

“But the weather’s curse was also in part 
a blessing. The cold cleared the skies go 
that airpower could again take wing. Its 
fighter-bombers caught the foe in his hour 
of greatest extension. The trains of guns 
and armor were closed up tight along the 
roads. So the air strike took toll of his 
strength all along the columns while from 
both flanks riflemen, guns, and armor beat 
his spearheads back. 

“By Christmas Eve the enemy knew that 
his plan was defeated. 

“Yet the fight flamed higher still on 
Christmas Day. 

“On the next day the American armored 
column from the south broke through to 
Bastogne and the corridor thus won was 
never broken. 

“But still the enemy persisted in the sieve, 
And still his forces of the attack struggled 
to break the vise now closing from both sides 
of the salient. > 

“The period of surprise having passed, the 
panzer armies were now committed to the 
vain task of trying to batter their way 
through. 

“Instead of beginning a gradual with. 
drawal, more men and more guns were sent 
forward to the Bulge in the effort to hold 
what was gained and expand the front if 
possible. 

“That stage of the battle which followed 
the passing of the American crisis was the 
most blood-letting of all. 

“None of the ground of the Ardennes was 
given back. There was no sudden strategic 
retreat. Every hill and roadway had to be 
rewon by the fire power and by paying a 
price in the lives of valiant men. 

“When at last toward the close of January 
the enemy could stand American forces from 
both sides of the salient threatened a gen- 
eral envelopment, his surviving units backed 
away, still fighting with utmost desperation. 
But the power which they carried out with 
them was small indeed compared with that 
which had been scattered and broken on this 
ground. The storms which beat upon the 
Ardennes throughout the battle at last had 
quieted; so had the last full fury of the 
tempest of Germany tyranny. 

“Thouch the full story of the fight cannot 
be told here, it will be sung through the 
ages. 

“There is hardly a town or village in this 
upland area which has not served as a shield 
and fortress for troops of the United States. 

“The scars of the fight are still marked on 
the land, the forest, the bridges, and the 
dwelling places. 

“But the memory of what was done con- 
tinues high and unscarred in the hearts of 
two peoples. 

“In the battle fought here, 76,890 Amer- 
icans were killed or wounded or were marked 
missing. 

“On no other soil the earth over has more 
American blood been spilled in the course 
of a single battle. 

“The number of Belgians who died or 
suffered wounds or great privation helping 
these friends from overseas in the common 
defense cannot be known, 
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“they together share the true glory, 


any of the heroes of this field are 
d some of the bravest deeds were 


though Mm 
unsung an 


nseen. 
. “The comrades and countrymen who knew 


them in their great hour gave their sacrifice 
its highest meaning. 

“py continuing the battle until won, they 

aid the dead the perfect tribute of faith 
and courage. 

“of these dead and of all who fought here, 
the now living may attest the greatness of 
the deed only by increased devotion to the 
freedom for which they braved the fire.” 





International Congress for the Peace of 


the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I would like 
to include the Washington report about 
the International Congress on Christian 
Culture for the Peace of the World which 
will take place in Ciudad Trujillo, the 
Dominican Republic, from February 28 
to March 6. It is gratifying to note that 
my dear friend, the Reverend Dr. (Fath- 
er) Joseph F. Thorning, associate editor 
of World Affairs, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. Without doubt, the gath- 
ering of numerous spiritual leaders, all 
men of good will, should accomplish a 
great deal to bring about understanding 
among all the peoples, all the races, and 
all the religions of the world. Faith in 
God is our chief resource in the present 
crisis. Religion means love of God and 
love of our neighbor. Obviously, what- 
ever can be done to strengthen the 
foundations of our culture is bound to 
have a good effect on mankind. In this 
connection, it may be recalled that the 
Dominican Republic offered a refuge to 
people flying from the Nazi terror and 
that religious freedom is guaranteed in 
the Dominican constitution. The initia- 
tive of Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo in setting the stage for this in- 
ternational congress is worthy of all 
praise. The program follows: 

Dr. THORNING Is INVITED TO CONGRESS ON 
CHRISTIAN CULTURE 

WASHINGTON, December 30.—The Reverend 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, Carrollton Manor, 
Md., specialist on inter-American affairs and 
associate editor of World Affairs, a magazine 
published in the Capital, is one of the first 
scholars of the free world invited by Auxil- 
iary Archbishop Octavio A. Beras, of Santo 
Domingo, to be a principal speaker at the 
International Congress on Christian Culture 
for the Peace of the World that will meet at 
Ciudad Trujillo, the Dominican Republic, 
from February 28 to March 6, Archbishop 
Beras is the president of the organizing com- 
mittee of the congress, while the secretary 
general is the distinguished Dominican intel- 
lectual, Dr. Salvador Iglesias. The confer- 





ence is being convoked in connection with 
the International Exposition of Peace and 
Fraternity of the Free World which is now 
underway in the Dominican Republic. 
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The Most Reverend Salvatore Siino, titu- 
lar archbishop of Perge and Apostolic Nuncio 
to the Dominican Republic, will officiate in 
the Cathedral of Santo Domingo at 9 a. m. 
on Tuesday, February 28, when the delegates 
to this international congress will chant a 
solemn veni Creator, imploring the blessing 
of the Holy Spirit upon the work of the con- 
ference. The Apostolic Nuncio will also de- 
liver an address of welcome to the delegates 
at this opening session in the basilica. 

On the same day, an inaugural address 
will be given, in the auditorium of the Uni- 
versity of Santo Domingo, by Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, whose leadershi 
has been responsible for notable progress i® 
the republic during the past 25 years. At 
noon, the delegates will pay their respects to 
the Apostolic Nuncio. At five in the after- 
noon, the keynote address of the congress 
will be delivered by the Most Reverend 
Octavio A. Beras, auxiliary archbishop of 
Santo Domingo. 

Among the subjects to be discussed, accord. 
ing to the provisional program just made 
public, will be Peace in the Christian Family; 
Peace in the Industrial World; Peace in the 
World of Farm Work; Peace Programs for 
Youth Leaders in City and County; Peace 
and Harmony Among all Races; Christianity: 
the Fountainhead of Human Dignity and 
Human Rights; the Unifying Role of Cath- 
olic Church in Modern Society; and Christian 
Leadership on a World Scale. 

The program will include visits to many 
historic monuments in Ciudad Trujillo, to 
the 40 national pavilions of the International 
Fair, and to the social welfare centers of 
the capital. One night will be devoted to 
concert of sacred music and another to Do- 
minican folklore, dancing, and songs. 

On Sunday, March 4, a solemn mass for 
the delegates will be celebrated in the Shrine 
of Our Lady of High Grace. Lunch will be 
served that day in the St. Ignatius Loyola 
Polytechnic Institute which is directed by 
the Jesuit Fathers. There will also be an 
excursion to San Cristobal and to the huge 
Rio Haina sugar mill. ; 

On Wednesday, March 7, the delegates will 
visit Cibao, often called the bread basket 
of Santo Domingo. This trip will include 
inspection of country schools, institutes for 
teacher training, and centers of scientific 
farming. The day will conclude with prayers 
and benediction in the famous Shrine of 
Our Lady of Thanksgiving. 

The World Congress delegates will be enter- 
tained by Gen. Hector-B. Trujillo Molina, 
President of the Dominican Republic (a 
brother of the Generalissimo) at a gala re- 
ception in the National Palace. The final act 
of the conference will be a solemn Te Deum 
in the Cathedral intoned by the Most Rev- 
erend Ricardo Pittini, Archbishop of Santo 
Domingo. 





Compliments to the Walnut Grove 
Products Co., of Atlantic, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Wal- 
nut Grove Products Co., of Atlantic, 
Iowa, has had a long and successful 
career in manufacturing and distributing 
Walnut Grove stock feeds, which has 
gained great popularity all over the Mid- 
dle West. 
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They learned long ago that there is 
no substitute for honest, proper adver- 
tising, to acquaint the people with the 
values of their products. Walnut Grove 
is now taking the lead to effectively pub- 
licize the food values of the best food on 
earth, healthful, muscle-building, tasty 
cornfed pork and beef. 

Last week the board of directors of the 
Walnut Grove Products Co. announced 
their decision to set aside 50 cents from 
the sale of each ton of swine and beef 
feeds manufactured by the company. 

The money to be given to a livestock 
organization devoted to the promotion 
and education of the value of meat and 
meat products. I have no doubt but 
what many, many other companies in 
the breadbasket of America will follow 
Walnut Grove’s lead in their desire to 
induce this American people to eat more 
of the wonderful food and which will 
benefit all who eat it and produce it. 

My compliments go to President A. E. 
Kelloway and his board, may success 
crown their efforts. 





State of the Union Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union message today 
certainly provoked no surprises and very 
little congressional discussion. I can 
support most of what the President has 
requested in his message. However, I 
fear that the message is distinguished by 
its omissions and its inadequacies. 

In his discussion of the discharge of 
world responsibility, very little is rec- 
ommended beyond the making of tong- 
term commitments for assistance to eco- 
nomic development of friendly nations 
abroad. 

A great claim is made for the devel- 
opment of national fiscal integrity and 
a balanced budget. Very little recogni- 
tion is given to the times which have 
changed the atmosphere of the Nation 
from a war economy to a peacetime 
economy. In the volatile Near East dis- 
pute between the Arab States and Israel, 
the President urges that we promote a 
fair solution and that both sides will 
make the contribution necessary to 
achieve that purpose. Where does lead- 
ership appear in these words? 

It was, indeed, surprising to have the 
President tell us about his desire to con- 
tinue the Federal-aid highway program. 
There has been very little argument on 
this subject for years. All reference was 
omitted to the conflict in financing pro- 
posals which proved to be the roadblock 
to the adoption of a workable highway 
program in the last session. The non- 
partisan, noncontroversial issue of occu- 
pational safety received consideration in 
two separate instances in his message. 

On the schools issue, Congress was 
deadlocked on the proposal of integra- 
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tion. Where does the administration 
stand on that issue? 

In the 1st session of the 84th Congress 
the House of Representatives passed leg- 
islation reducing the retirement age for 
women to age 62 and provided for com- 
pensation benefits to the totally dis- 
abled at age 50. The House has clearly 
spoken on this subject. What guidance 
can Congress receive from these words: 

In developing improvements in the sys- 
tem, we must give the most careful consid- 
eration to population and social trends and 
to fiscal requirements, 


Is the President for or is he against 
the House bill? 

On the question of civil rights, a bi- 
partisan commission is recommended. 
The issues on this subject are resolved 
and the lines are already clearly drawn. 
A bipartisan commission would serve no 
other purpose but the occasion for delay 
in enacting an effective civil-rights pro- 
gram. Congress knows the subject mat- 
ter and Congress is bipartisan. A com- 
mission would serve no useful purpose. 

In his message the President said: 
“Change is the inexorable law of life.” 
His message promises none. It reflects 
an America becalmed by Executive 

decree. 


Additional Cotton in the “Set-Aside” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Thursday, December 29, I wrote to 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson sug- 
gesting that he utilize the full authority 
of his office in placing an additional 1 
million bales of cotton in the “set-aside.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I place this 
letter in the REcorp. 

DECEMBER 29, 1955. 
Ezra TAFT BENSON, 
The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Under the “set-aside” 
provisions of the present agricultural laws, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
reserve as much as 4 million bales of cotton 
to insure the domestic economy and to pro- 
vide an adequate supply of cotton in the 
event of emergency. 

Having had the privilege of talking with 
hundreds of cotton farmers in recent weeks, 
I have found that they are deeply perturbed 
and depressed about their high-production 
costs. Year by year they find that they are 
paying more for the things they have to buy 
to carry on their operations, and, at the same 
time, they have seen a continuing decline 
in the price of cotton at the market place. 
This cost-price squeeze is driving great 
numbers of our people from the land and 
placing heavy burdens and added problems 
on our urban citizens. 

By utilizing the full powers that Congress 
has placed in your hands by enactment of 
the Agricultural Act of 1954, this action on 
your part would serve to stabilize the price 
of cotton and would give the farmer a more 
equitable return for the product of his labor. 
It was the intention of those of us who 
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drafted this legislation, that you be given 
this authority to cushion the shock of just 
such a situation as now exists throughout 
the cotton-growing areas. 

For this reason, I urge you to utilize the 
full powers of your office in exercising the 
maximum set-aside for cotton prior to the 
announcement of price-support levels. Our 
American farmer should receive the maxi- 
mum protection of the law and our national 
security program must have the full bene- 
fits of an adequate set-aside in case of a 
national crisis. 

Such action on the part of the Depart- 
ment would increase the present set-aside 
by 1 million bales and would benefit not 
only the cotton farmers but also the busi- 
ness economy of all areas producing cot- 
ton. 

It would, in addition, increase our ability 
to cope with any contingency that might 
eccur in this far from peaceful world and 
would take into account the increasing de- 
mands created by an expanding American 
economy and a growing American popula- 
tion. 

I urge you take this action immediately. 

Yours very sincerely, 
E. C. GATHINGS. 


Fruits of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s message on the State of the Union 
which the House has just listened to 
with great interest and respect will 
brighten the hearts of the American 
people and likewise those of other free- 
dom-loving nations. In foreign and do- 
mestic issues we have had renewed evi- 
dence of leadership dedicated to equal- 
ity, individual dignity, and justice. 

The President has invited a compari- 
son of “fruits of freedom” here and else- 
where as against the record of the Com- 
munists, and he pointed up our progress 
in the field of civil rights. It is especial- 
ly gratifying to note in his message a de- 
termination to continue this progress. 
In this regard I applaud his recom- 
mendation that charges of lack of voting 
rights and economic pressure on Negro 
citizens be examined by a bipartisan 
commission—and promptly. 

Through the past 3 years, as the Presi- 
dent pointed out with pride, our stature 
in the free world has increased because 
we have made more progress than ever 
before in a similar period to give all citi- 
zens equality in justice, in cpportunity, 
and in civil rights. But the President 
emphasized the great need to expand 
this progress, and I for one look forward 
to the program he promised to give us 
to accomplish this objective. 

Recently I read that our colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
POWELL] had named me with 14 other 
Representatives as possible ‘‘key regional 
leaders” to fight for justice in civil- 
rights matters. When I saw this report 
I immediately wrote the gentleman from 
New York, saying he could count on me. 
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Since then I have personally assured 
him of my desire to actively support 
civil-rights legislative program. Presi. 
dent Eisenhower’s message points in the 
direction we must move, and I will be 
proud to continue supporting such a pro. 
gram. 


Liberian Presidential Inauguration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, may f 
take this opportunity of congratulating 
the Republic of Liberia in general and, 
especially, the President of Liberia, His 
Excellency William V. S. Tubman, on 
the occasion of the presidential inaugu- 
ration. 

The daily press has given reports of 
the attendance of the Soviet delegation 
as indicated in the attached clipping 
from the Sunday, January 1, 1956, copy 
of the New York Times. The Ameri- 
can delegation has not received the pub- 
licity it should have from our own press, 
It is an excellent Gelegation composed 
of the following individuals: United 
States Ambassador to Liberia Richard 
Jones; former Senator Robert Upton, 
New Hampshire; Lt. Gen. Leon John- 
son; Mrs. Robert Vann; Mr. Asa Spauld- 
ing; and Mr. Garfield Kass. 

It is to be regretted that no Member 
of the United States Congress attended 
the ceremonies. I, personally, would 
have gone—even at my own expense— 
if the convening of the second session of 
the 84th Congress had not conflicted 
with the celebration. 

The article referred to follows: 
RusstaNs ON HAND FoR LIBERIA FETE—AR- 

RIVAL OF DELEGATION FOR TUBMAN’S THIRD 

INAUGURATION STIRS MUCH SPECULATION 

(By Leonard Ingalls) 

Monrovia, LIBERIA, December 31.—Repre- 
sentatives of 35 countries and the United Na- 
tions are gathering here for the inauguration 
Monday of William Vacanarat Shadrach Tub- 
man for his third term as President of the 
Republic of Liberia. 

One delegation, that of the Soviet Union, 
has been a subject of particular interest and 
speculation. Nearly everyone is wondering 
whether its appearance here is just another 
of the friendly visits Soviet officials have 
been making lately to various parts of the 
world or whether there may be some deeper 
significance. 

Four years ago the Soviet Union did not 
accept an invitation to President Tubman’s 
second inauguration. This time Moscow has 
sent a delegation led by a fairly high Soviet 
official, Alexander P. Volkov, chairman of the 


-Soviet of the Union, one of the houses of the 


Supreme Soviet. 

In their conjecturing over the meaning 
of the Russian visit here, diplomatic observ- 
ers have concluded it is a fairly obvious indi- 
cation of the Soviet Union's growing interest 
in Africa and its desire to spread Soviet in- 
fluence on the African continent. Liberia, 
whose government sent representatives to 
the Asian-African Conference at Bandung, 
Indonesia, earlier this year, seems quite 
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sed as well as curious about the Soviet 
esentation at the inauguration. 

SOVIET AID SEEN POSSIBLE 


since Liberia is an economicaliy poor 
country that needs large amounts of foreign 
assistance for development, there has been 
some speculation on whether the Soviet rep- 
resentatives may be exploring the possibili- 
ties of establishing a mission here and of 
offering economic assistance. — 

At a diplomatic reception this afternoon 
Mr. Volkov read a message to Mr, Tubman 
from Marshal Kliment E. Voroshilov, Chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
yiet of the Soviet Union. Marshal Voro- 
shilov said he hoped the presence of the So- 
yiet delegation in Liberia would serve the 
cause of establishing friendly relations be- 
tween our two countries. 

Mr. Tubman expressed pleasure at the 
message and said he also hoped for friendly 
relations between the Soviet Union and Li- 
beria. 

In two other formal presentations Presi- 
dent Tubman received the grand cordon of 
the Order of Leopold, highest decoration of 
the Belgian Government, and an original 
copy from the West German Government of 
the commercial treaty of 1855 between Li- 
peria and the Free Hanseatic Republics. 

With the inauguration only 2 days away, 
the capital city of Monrovia is a scene of in- 
tense activity and excitement. Its buildings 
gleam with coats of paint, the streets are 
heavily decorated with bunting in red, white, 
and blue, the Liberian national colors, and 
many roadbuilding projects are nearing com- 
pletion. 

One sour note in the festivities is a con- 
troversy between the Government and con- 
tractors over the construction of an ex- 
tremely modernistic new silver-domed cap- 
itol building. There is some doubt whether 
the scheduled dedication of the building as 
part of the inauguration festivities will be 
held. 


plea 
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Barratt O’Hara Paid High Honor by Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, overdue and well-earned recog- 
nition of meritorous service just came 
to our distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois, a former resident of Ber- 
rien County in the Fourth Michigan 
Congressional District, where he has 

any friends, is loved and respected by 
many. But let the News Palladium of 
Benton Harbor and the Herald Press of 
St. Joseph, Mich., tell the story. 

Permit me to read: 

Earratr O’Hara Patip HicH Honor sy CuBA 

Congressman Barratr O'Hara, of Chicago, 
hative of St. Joseph and one-time twin 
cily hewspaper reporter, today was the re- 
Cipient of Cuba's highest decoration—the 
Order of Military Merit of Distinction—at a 
presentation ceremony scheduled in Havana, 
where he flew at the invitation of President 
Batista. 

The presentation was to be made by Presi- 
dent Batista personally, after which the 
former twin-city newsman was to be hon- 
cred by the Cuban Congress. 

FIRST HONOR FOR CIVILIAN 
be the first time such an honor 
n conferred on a Civilian. 
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Now 73, Representative O’Hara is the only 
Member of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives who is a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War which liberated Cuba. 

O'Hara served with old Company I of the 
33d Michigan Volunteer Infantry. The com- 
pany was comprised chiefly of twin city 
youths, many of who left high school to 
enlist. It was one of the first American 
units to Jand on Cuban soil and took part 
in all major military actions which ended 
Spanish rule in the Western Hemisphere. 

From St. Joseph, O'Hara went to Chicago, 
where he carved out a distinguished journal- 
istic and political career. He served as lieu- 
tenant-governor of Illinois and has long 
been a Democratic Congressman. 

During Congressman O’Hara’s flying visit 
to Cuba he will visit old battlefields, includ- 
ing San Juan Hill, where the famous Rough 
Riders participated in a fight that helped 
break the siege of Santiago. 

It has been O'Hara's custom annually on 
February 15, anniversary of the sinking of 
the United States battleship Maine, to ad- 
dress the House of Representatives in Wash- 


Mmxton. 





Archbishop Cushing Cites Need of God 
in 1956 Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to include in my extension, 
the text of a living New Yeatr’s message, 
issued by His Excellency, Most Rev. 
Richard J. Cushing, D. D., archbishop 
of Boston. The New Year's, message of 
Archbishop Cushing is one that should 
appeal to, and find response from, all 
persons, without regard to religicus con- 
victions, who believe in God and His law 
and His word: 

ARCHBISHOP CUSHING CITES NEED OF GoD IN 
1956 MESSAGE 

In an era of unprecedented prosperity our 
greatest need is still help from God, says 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing in his annual 
New Year's message. 

The text of the message follows: 

A thought often given expression by poets 
and philosophers is that life is short but 
life’s lessons are long in the learning. As we 
begin the New Year of 1956 we may remind 
ourselves that no one of us can live to the 
point of hecoming completely wise and self- 
sufficient. There is always something new 
to learn, some uncharted field of experience 
to explore, some new disappointments to 
bear within resignation to God’s will. These 
sobering truths teach us our dependence 
upon God and upon one another as creatures 
of God. 

Upon Almighty God first of all. 

STILL HELPLESS DESPITE POWER 

In an age in which we have attained un- 
dreamed-of power over the resources of na- 
ture we sense nevertheless our human help- 
lessness. Never before have so many been 
at the mercy of so few. Never before has 
strength been so complicated by weakness 
and power so productive of frustation and 
insecurity. We have vainly sought in the 
researches Of historians and psychologists 
the explanation of this seemingly contradic- 
tory prevalence of both force and fear in 
our modern life. 

If we are fearful even while we are so 
it can be only because our strength 
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comes to us from a higher source and we 
have been acting as though it were our own. 
The God of our fathers has disappeared from 
our thinking only to reappear in the yearn- 
ings of our deeper selves which worldly pleas- 
ures and man-made plans of living have left 
unsatisfied. In an era of unprecedented 
prosperity we are forced to admit that our 
greatest need is help from God. Even amid 
comforts and conveniences that release us 
so generously from the struggle for existence 
we can find rest and peace only by lifting up 
our minds and hearts to Him Who made us 
to enjoy the contemplation of Fis divine 
beauty. 

Because we need God so much and because 
God is so far removed from us in His infinite 
perfection we must look for the way that will 
lead to Him in the service of our fellow men. 
It is gratifying that we have made such long 
strides toward the ideal of a united world, 
that national barriers are becoming more 
penetrable and collective responsibility is 
replacing rugged individualism as the guid- 
ing principle of our social philosophy. 

Let us be sure, however, that we see this 
idea of a united world in its true perspective. 
It was presented to us by Christ our Lord, 
who suffered and died that all men might 
realize the human dignity with which His 
Father had endowed them. It was reasserted 
four centuries ago by Christian social philos- 
ophers who saw the inconsistency of extreme 
nationalism in a world which the progress of 
science was so rapidly forcing into a pattern 
of social and economic unity. Today a terri- 
fied humanity is instinctively groping toward 
this ideal as the one hope of averting the 
global annihilation which a third world war 
must inevitably bring about. 

COMMON EFFORTS POINTS TO GOD 

Let us begin the year 1956 by recognizing 
first of all how little and insignificant we 
are as individual men, and how much we 
need the strength that comes to us from 
the tradtions of the past and from the 
cooperative effort which 20th-century social 
organization makes possible. Let us rec- 
ognize on the other hand that it will profit 
us nothing to be helpful to one another 
unless our common efforts are directed ulti- 
mately towards our unification in the love 
of God. It is because we are independent 
on God that we are so independent on one 
another. Only by sanctifying our relations 
with one another in the warmth of super- 
natural charity can we remove the con- 
tradiction of a godless society among men 
who belong body and soul to God. 

If our efforts to construct a better world 
are inspired by love of God and unqualified 
submission to God’s law, we need have no 
fear for the future. With this thought in 
mind I wish you all a happy New Year—a year 

hat may be happy not merely in the pos- 
session of material security and increasing 
prosperity, but happy in the awareness .that 
with God in our hearts and in the works 
of our hands we are in direct contact with 
the Source Itself of true happiness and abid- 


ing peace, 





Flood Control Is Everyone’s Concern 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to include 
an article from the Santa Rosa (Calif.) 
Press Democrat dated December 28, 
1955, containing information from the 
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Army Corps of Engineers to the effect 
that the Coyote Valley Dam would have 
cut in half the $4 million in damage in- 
flicted in the Russian River area during 
the recent floods in California. 

This article points out the necessity 
of initiating construction of this vital 
project at the earliest possible time. 
Initial construction funds were approved 
during the first session of this 84th Con- 
gress. The people of Sonoma County 
approved a $5,598,000 bond issue to pro- 
vide their full share of the costs of this 
project, but sale of the bonds has been 
delayed by a lawsuit which questioned 
the sufficiency of the local contribution 
in view of cost adjustments since author- 
ization of the project by the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1950. 

The people met their local obligation 
in good faith in accordance with the act 
of 1950. Adjusted costs revealed that 
an estimated additional amount of $1,- 
165,000 will be required to accomplish 
the initial plan for flood control in the 
Russian River Basin. 

On January 3, 1956, I introduced H. R. 
7930 authorizing the additional appro- 
priation. The bill was unanimously ap- 
proved by the House Public Works Com- 
mittee on January 5 and has been or- 
dered reported favorably. 

On behalf of the hundreds of peop’~> 
who suffered personal discomfort and 
millions of dollars of damages because of 
the flood in the Russian River Basin, I 
sincerely urge approval of this bill by 
the Congress at the earliest possible date. 
To emphasize the necessity of this proj- 
ect in the prevention of future damage to 
life and property, I respectfully refer 
your attention to the following article: 


ENGINEERS SAY COYOTE CoULD HAvE HALVED 
$4 MILLION RIVER DAMAGE—WOULD HAVE 
DROPPED CREST 2 TO 4!4 FEET 


(By Fred Fletcher) 


The swollen Russian River last week 
caused direct flood damage totaling $4 mil- 
lion, and the Coyote Valley Dam would have 
prevented $2,100,000 of it. 

The dam, if in operation, would have re- 
duced the highest crest recorded at Guerne- 
ville during the flood by 2 feet—to 45.9 
feet, or almost a foot below the crest recorded 
in the record-setting 1940 flood. 

These are estimates made yesterday by 
the United States Army Corps of Engineers. 

The damage total is for overflow damage 
alone—not for “storm damage’’—and is for 
damage to private and public property along 
the Russian River itself, not its tributaries. 

It is a preliminary estimate, one subject 
to daily revision as the Army engineers’ 
damage survey gets deeper into detail. 

A survey of'damage along the tributaries 
is underway. 

The effects of a theoretical operation of 
the Coyote Dam during the flood were cal- 
culated separately by the Army. They were 
based upon the known operating capacity 
of the projected 122,000-acre-foot dam 
northeast of Ukiah, and known peak river 
stages and flows at various gage points on 
the river last week. 

Both sets of estimates came from the Army 
engineers’ San Francisco district office. 


MEETING LAST NIGHT 


Some of the figures on the estimated ef- 
fects of Coyote Dam were brought out last 
night by Col. William F. Cassidy, Chief of 
the Engineers’ South Pacific division, in a 
meeting of top Sonoma and Marin County 
Officials in Ignacio. 

The Alexander Valley area appeared to 
have suffered the most damage. The pre- 
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liminary estimates assigned a $1,200,000 
figure to that broad overfiow area. 

The damage at Guerneville and to the sea 
was estimated at about $1,000,000. 

All estimates were based upon a knowl- 
edge of property values, partly from surveys 
for the Coyote project, plus field surveys of 
damage by crews now in the area. 


WITH DAM HELP 


The Army said that if the multiple-pur- 
pose Coyote Dam had been in operation last 
week, it could have accomplished this: 

Reduced the peak flow and river crest at 
Hopland by 12,000 cubic feet per second and 
4.2 feet, respectively. The peak flow was 
about 38,000 CFS, the highest crest 26.8 feet. 

Reduced the peak flow at Cloverdale from 
46,000 CFS to 25,000 CFS, and the crest from 
30.9 feet to 26.3 feet, or 4.6 feet. 

Reduced the peak flow at Healdsburg from 
70,000 to 61,000 CFS, and the crest from 26.16 
to 23.66 feet or 2% feet. 

Reduced the peak flow at Guerneville from 
90,000 to 84,000 CFS, and the crest from 47.9 
feet to 45.9 feet, or 2 feet. 

BENEFITS ELSEWHERE 


Colonel Cassidy and Representative 
HvuBERT B. ScupDER (R-Sebastopol) last night 
also pointed out that completed flood con- 
trol projects in California provided distinct- 
ly measurable flood protection last week. 

Sacramento, dry in all the flooding, un- 
questionably would have been inundated 
were it not for Shasta Dam and the recently 
completed and filling Folsom Dam, they 
said. 

The Friant and recently completed Pine 
Flat Dams kept Fresno, the State’s second 
largest inland city, from flooding. 


OTHER ESTIMATES 


Earlier yesterday, Colonel Cassidy came up 
with these estimates for northern California: 

Completed flood-control projects saved 
millions upon millions of dollars last week. 

Those under construction could have saved 
$100,600,000. 

Those authorized but not started would 
have saved another $19 million. 

All the above plus those projects still in 
the planning or discussion stage would have 
prevented a possible $175 million in damage. 

Representative SCUDDER said last week’s dis- 
aster has given him a “fighting chance” to 
get a Federal resurvey of long-discussed but 
dormant flood-control projects between San 
Francisco and Oregon. 

He said he hopes to persuade the Flood 
Control Subcommittee of the House Public 
Works Committee to visit northern California 
and recognize its problem. 

Among other dormant projects mentioned 
Was one once authorized for Richardson Bay 
in Marin County, and several on the Eel. 
Only active Federal flood-control project in 
the region now is the Coyote Dam project, 
construction of which now is stalled by a 
taxpayers’ suit. 

RIVER NEEDS SPACE 


Colonel Cassidy also had some pertinent 
advice for the two boards of supervisors 
attending last night’s Ignacio meeting. 

“You must leave space for old man river 
to go through,” he said. 

The northern California floods last and 
this week, and the recent floods in New Eng- 
land, he said, showed that buildings have 
been placed knowingly in the path of past 
floods. 

He described a new motel he found in a 
tour of damage areas yesterday. It had a 
water mark 7 feet high on the walls. The 
builder knew that water reached that height 
at that spot only 5 years ago, he said. 

Mentioning a permit system, he obviously 
was referring to possible county-level legis- 
lation. He said such improperly located 
buildings not only suffer damage themselves 
but restrict the flow of swollen streams, add- 
ing to flooding. 


January § 


Only 2 weeks ago, Paul L. Nichols, Sonoma 
County flood-control and water engineer 
suggested that the supervisors here eon, 
sider legislation prohibiting construction 
or other activities in natural water Courses 
except under county permits. The sugges. 
tion is under study. 





Do You Know You Can Lose Your Ciyi] 
and Retirement Pay Even for a Trafic 
Violation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to an article entitled ‘““Do You Know Yoy 
Can Lose Your Civil and Retirement Pay 
Even for a Traffic Violation?” written 
by York D. Mathes, which appeared in 
the April 1955 issue of the Federal Bar 
News. 

The article is a summary of an analysis 
made of Public Law 769 of the 83d Con- 
gress, entitled “To prohibit payment of 
annuities to officers and employees of the 
United States convicted of certain 
offenses.” 

On January 3, 1956, I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 7933, to repeal this statute, 
which has been referred to as one to 
reach disloyal persons, but which, in 
effect, is much too broad in scope. 

The article follows: 


Do You KNow You Can LOSE Your Crvit Ann 
RETIREMENT Pay EVEN FoR A TRAFFIC VIOLA- 
TION ?—YorRK D. MATHES SUBMITS EXCELLENT 
CONVENTION COMMITTEE REPORT 


(Epiror’s NoTe.—Below is a summary, ab- 
breviated of an analysis made of Public Law 
769, 83d Congress (68 Stat. 1142). It affects 
potentially several million persons, the past, 
present, and future employees of the United 
States; and their dependents. While it was 
prepared at the request of a committee of 
the association for its use, it seems likely 
it will interest all members of FBA. The 
statute has been referred to as one to reach 
disloyal persons. But its scope is much 
broader.) 


1. As a practical matter the tragic conse- 
quences of the cited legislation probably 
will be visited on very few, if any, disloyal 
persons. If it is not extensively amended, 
or repealed, it will work a serious injustice 
on a substantial number of loyal, but un- 
fortunate employees; and on dependents who 
have not done anything inappropriate, much 
less wrong. 

2.In the Jerry Kluttz column of the Wash- 
ington Post for March 7, 1955, the statement 
was made that 14 persons have been denied 
pension, and 50 more are being investi- 
gated. The article also says the statute was 
enacted to deny a civil-service pension to 
Alger Hiss. If so, it is somewhat analogous 
to destroying the Pentagon Building to cap- 
ture one escaped prisoner. 

3. The act cites about 75 criminal statutes, 
which as a rough estimate describe probably 
250 different offenses. With respect to each, 
any, and all of said offenses the act provides 
in section 1 (68 Stat. 1142): 

“* * * There shall not be paid to any per- 
son convicted prior to, on, or after the date of 
enactment of this act of any of the following 
offenses described in this section, or to the 
survivor or beneficiary of such person s0 
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syvicted. for any period subsequent to the 
ae such conviction or the date of the 
- ment of this act, whichever is later, any 
annuity oF retired pay on the basis of the 
eer vice of such person as an Officer or em- 
nioye? of the Government:”, ; 

a paragraph (2) of said first section, 

shich follows the enumeration in par. 1 
uae criminal statutes), and to which 
the above quoted language is equally appli- 
cable, reads: a : 

“Any offense,” + * * (excluding 18. U.S. C. 
13, which ad pts existing State statutes as 
to Federal reservations therein), “which is 
. felony under the laws of the United States 
a of the District of Columbia (A) com- 
mitted in the exercise of his authority, in- 
quence, power, or privileges as an officer or 
employee of the Government, or (B) com- 
mitted after the termination of his service 
s an officer or employee of the Government 
but directly involving, directly resulting 
from, or directly relating to, the improper 
exercise of his authority, influence, power, 
or privileges during any period of his service 
as such an Officer or employee.” 

5. The language just quoted defies exact 
gnalysis or definition, or the statement of 
any boundaries upon which one would be 
willing to advise a client to rely. 

6. Title 18, United States Code, section 
284, is one of the statutes cited in para- 
graph (1) of section 1. Conviction for vio- 
lating that statute entails the forfetiure 
described by Public Law 769. The exist- 
ing section 284 is somewhat an:biguous and 
it will be recalled that the Government 
recently sought, unsuccessfully, to obtain a 
construction thereof which would have given 
ita much broader application than it has 
at this time. Said section 284 makes it an 
offense to act as agent or counsel for “‘prose- 
cuting any claims against the United States” 
“involving any subject matter directly con- 
nected with which such person was so em- 
ployed or performed duty * * *.” Under 
the construction urged by the prosecution, 
alawyer who once was employed by the Gov- 
ernment must hesitate to advise (‘‘counsel’’) 
anyone, even a relative, about “any subject 
matter” with respect to which he was for- 
merly employed by the Government 
(whether free or for a fee is immaterial). 
For example, an employee or former em- 
ployee of the VA would be running some 
risk if he advised his wife how to make a 
claim for the Government Employee’s Group 
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Insurance payable upon the employee’s 
death. The subject matter is insurance in 


both instances. That “subject matter” is 
one of several within the jurisdiction of the 
VA. If he did so advise (and conviction fol- 
lowed), he and his widow, according to the 
terms of Public Law 769, would forfeit the 
civil-service retirement pay otherwise pay- 
able to each. To be sure, the illustration is 
extreme, and probabiy absurd practically. 
But that is the proper way to test language 
in a criminal or a forfeiture statute. The 
important point is that statutes involving 
criminal penalties, or forfeitures of money 
payable, ought to be very explicit in describ- 
ing the offense. Of course there ought to be 
great conservatism in creating offenses, and 
In applying forfeitures. Public Law 769 does 
not meet either test. The offenses which can 
Tesult in forfeiture of retirement pay range 
down from really serious felonies to offenses 
which are hardly more than improprieties in 
the absence of the statute making such con- 
duct an offense. An analytical appendix 
hereto is available for perusal at the asso- 
Ciation office but its length precludes pub- 
lication, 

7. Paragraph 3 of said section 1 of the 
act enumerates as bases for forfeiture a con- 
viction “prior to, on or after the date of 
enactment” for “perjury committed,” 
under the laws of the United States or of 
the District of Columbia (A) in falsely deny- 
ing the commission of an act which consti- 
tutes any of the offenses described in para- 
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graph (1) or (2) of this section, (B) in 
falsely testifying before any Federal grand 
jury or court of the United States with re- 
spect to his service as an officer or employee 
of the Government, or (C) in falsely testify- 
ing before any congressional committee in 
connection with any matter under inquiry 
before such congressional committee; or sub- 
ornation of perjury committed in connec- 
tion with the false denial or false testimony 
of another person as specified in this para- 
graph.” 

8. Obviously every good citizen deplores 
perjury. Nevertheless every experienced trial 
lawyer knows that some false testimony, 
(which may or may not be “perjury”), is 
fairly frequent in the trial of cases, albeit 
convictions for perjury or ‘false swearing’ 
are comparatively rare. Therefore the para- 
graph just quoted from the statute probably 
will become pertinent only rarely. This fact 
does not determine the question of whether 
it 1s wise to include the offense of perjury. 
It is appropriate to raise the question 
whether it is any more reprehensible for a 
former employee of the Government to com- 
mit perjury than it is for a minister of the 
gospel, or other citizen to commit perjury. 
This suggests the general question whether 
it is sound criminology to vary the penalties 
of persons convicted of offenses, most any 
offenses, according to their previous occupa- 
tion (viz, Government employee, railroad 
employee, or other) rather than according 
to the circumstances surrounding the com- 
mission of the particular offense. At least 
for the past 30 years the consensus seems to 
have been that the penalty to be imposed for 
the commission of an offense ought to be 
governed largely by the circumstances, sur- 
rounding the denounced conduct. It is 
quite unlikely that whether the defendant 
was an employee of the Government, or a 
railroad company, or a bank, has been con- 
sidered as one of the factors properly in- 
fluencing the penalty to be imposed upon 
him for an offense that is not peculiar to his 
occupation. 

9. Another group of persons whose annui- 
ties are to be forfeited under said Public 
Law 769 (and such forfeiture applies also to 
their “survivor or beneficiary’’), are those 
who have “failed or refused * * * upon the 
ground of self-incrimination” (it is difficult 
to see how one can fail on the ground of 
self-incrimination), “to appear, testify, or 
produce any paper, record or other document, 
with respect to his service as on Officer or 
employee of the Government, or with respect 
to any relationship which he has had or has 
with a foreign government in any proceeding 
before a Federal grand jury, court of the 
United States or congressional commit- 
Aime 

10. It will be noticed that the forfeiture as 
to the individual and as to his “survivor or 
beneficiary” occurs upon his failing or re- 
fusing. No judicial inquiry is provided. 
No suggestion that he has committed any of- 
fense is implicit in the statutory language 
here mentioned. On the contrary the for- 
feiture occurs because he asserts a right 
given him by the Constitution of the United 
States; to wit, not to present evidence of 
self-incrimination (fifth amendment). In 
view of a distressingly extensive erroneous 
impression as to the scope of the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution, I remark 
here that it embraces a great deal more sub- 
ject matter than is here discussed. Appar- 
ently forfeiture is applicable only if he relies 
on a right given him by the Constitution. 
Quaere: Is this valid constitutionally? It is 
impossible to say what is the significance of 
the statutory language when he “fails” to 
appear. Compare United States v. Rumicy, 
345 U. S., 41, 97 L. ed. 770). No comment is 
here attempted as to the meaning of the 
statutory language “with respect to his serv- 
ice” as applied to various books and papers. 

11. The next ground for forfeiture of an- 
nuity prescribed by the statute is in para- 
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graph (b) of section 2. That section forbids 
payment to one who “Knowingly and will- 
fully has made or makes any false, fictitious, 
or fraudulent statement or representation, 
or * * * has concealed or conceals any ma- 
terial fact, with respect to his * * *’ (mem- 
bership or support of the Communist Party, 
or any element thereof), “or any other or- 
ganization, * * *” advocating (a) the over- 
throw of the Government by unconstitu- 
tional means, ‘(b) establishment of a com- 
munistic dictatorship in the United States, 
or (c) the right to strike against the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

Similar forfeiture occurs because of know- 
ingly making false statement concerning the 
person’s conviction of any of the offenses 
described in the first section of the act, or 
failure to appeal, or testify, or produce rec- 
ords “as specified in subsection (a)” of sec- 
tion 2. This forfeiture also applies against 
the person’s “survivor or beneficiary.” 

12. Section 3 of the act apparently undere 
takes to anticipate constitutional objection 
by providing that the amounts contributed 
(plus interest thereon shall be paid to the 
person whose annuity is forfeited, less any 
annuity theretofore paid him. It also pro- 
vides that “such person shall not be required 
to repay any annuity properly received by 
nim which is in excess of the amount of his 
own contributions with interest.” (If for- 
feited per statute how could it be properly 
received?) 

13. Section 6 defines certain terms used 
in the act. It provides that the word “an- 
nuity” “does not include any retirement 
benefit of any person to whom such bene- 
fit has been awarded or granted prior to 
the date of enactment of this act insofar 
as concerns the conviction of such person, 
prior to such date, of any offense specified 
in the first section of this act, or the com- 
mission by such person, prior to such date, 
of any violation of section 2 of this act.” 

Manifestly these savings clauses do not 
avoid the result that the act deprives one 
of a vested right, much more valuable than 
that saved. 

14. Section 4 provides for restoration of 
the convicted person’s right to receive an- 
nuity if he shall have been pardoned by 
the President. The legislative history in- 
dicates consideration in respect to said sec- 
tion 4 as applied to two Members of Con- 
gress heretofore convicted of one or more 
offenses and who were pardoned. Of course 
the pardoning power also exists as to of- 
fenses hereafter committed and in the event 
of such pardon the forfeiture prescribed by 
said Public Law 769 would not be effective 
for any period subsequent to the date of 
the pardon. 

15. While the references herein are to 
annuities, all that is said is equally applic- 
able to retired pay of members or former 
members of the Armed Forces. However, as 
to former military personnel the forfeitures 
of the statute do not apply to any benefit 
under laws administered by the Veterans 
Administration. An exactly opposite pro- 
vision expressly forfeiting such benefits also 
(other than insurance contracts) was con- 
tained in S. 3720. 

16. Section 10 added by the Senate en- 
larges the statute of limitations as to sundry 
offenses. 

17. There exists considerable doubt as to 
the validity of the provisions in the act 
forfeiting the annuity rights of the survivor 
or beneficiary of the employee or former em- 
ployee so convicted. Article III, section 3 
of the Constitution provides that ‘‘no attain- 
der of treason shall work corruption of 
blood, or forfeiture except during the life 
of the person attained * * *.” The scope 
of said constitutional protection was con- 
sidered in Bigelow v. Forrest (9 Wall. 330 
19 L. Ed. 696); and Wallack v. Vanrisivich 
(92 U. S. 202, 23 L. Ed. 473). 

18. Clause 3 of section 9 of article I pro- 
vides that “No * * * ex post facto law 
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shall be passed.” As to events which oc- 
curred prior to September 1, 1954, it may 
well be that the act is invalid not only with 
respect to “his survivor or beneficiary” but 
also with respect to the employee, assuming 
he entered the employ of the Government 
before September 1, 1954. This portion of 
the Constitution was considered in Lovett v. 
U. S. (328 U. S. 303-330, 90 L. Ed. 1252); 
Ex parte, etc., Garland (71 U.S. 33, 18 L. Ed. 
336); Burgess y. Salmon (97 U. S. 381, 24 
L. Ed. 1104); Cases v. U. S. (131 F. (2) 916 
(certiorari denied), 87 L. Ed. 1718). See also 
Inland Steel Co. v. National Labor Relations 
Board (170 F. (2) 247). 

19. As to those persons entitled to retire- 
ment annuities (and this is not limited to 
those already retired) prior to the effective 
date (September 1, 1954) of said act, it ap- 
pears that said act may be invalid so far as 
it would deprive any such person of one or 
more of such existing rights. Those rights 
would seem to be protected under the fol- 
lowing portion of the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution, viz: ‘No person shall * * * 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law * * *.” (See Lynch 
v. U. S. (282 U.S. 571).) 


20. To be sure, the above mentioned con- 
stitutional objections with respect to vested 
contract, or other right to receive annui- 
ties, will be unavailable to persons who 
enter the employ of the Government subse- 
quent to September 1, 1954, and probably 
those who were previously in the employ of 
the Government but were not within the 
purview of the pertinent retirement statutes. 
In this connection it is of some importance 
from a practical, as distinguished from a 
legal, standpoint to consider the potential 
detriment to the Government of this type of 
legislation. It singles out Government em- 
ployees (and members of the military 
forces), from the rest of the population and 
imposes upon such groups penalties far more 
severe than the penalties imposed upon the 
other elements in the population for the 
same offenses. (Moreover the amount of 
penaity in any one case is purely accidental.) 
It must be borne in mind that we are not 
dealing here only with treason, or acts some- 
what related to treason, or with disloyalty to 
the Government, or indeed with only “fel- 
ony,’’ ancient or artificial. On the contrary, 
the act deals also (in par. 1 of sec. 
1 thereof), with what properly may be 
termed ordinary police measures. If there 
be conviction these severe forfeitures would 
apply, notwithstanding that perchance the 
circumstances were such that in the crim- 
inal case the court would impose the mini- 
mum statutory penalty, and suspend it. It 
is no answer to say that everyone can avoid 
the penalties by avoiding the violation of any 
of the statutes cited. A number of those 
statutes can be violated quite inadvertently. 
For example, an autoist can inadvertently 
drive on a prohibited area of a Federal re- 
servation, or a lawyer in one of the Govern- 
ment agencies might routinely sign an opin- 
ion dealing with a contract with X com- 
pany, which might be a subsidiary of the Y 
company, in which such Government lawyer 
owns 10 shares of stock. He might not no- 
tice the name of the company or recall at 
the moment the fact of his share ownership; 
or, if he did, he might not know of the 
relationship between the two corporations. 
Negotiating a loan or collecting a lawyer’s 
fee, under perfectly honest and honorable 
conditions can result, in some circum- 
stances, in such a forfeiture of annuity (38 
U. S. C. A. 218-221). Likewise an employee 
acting in perfect good faith in an emergency 
might conceivably forfeit all of his retire- 
ment rights, e. g., a Treasury guard believes 
he sees a man trying to burglarize an office 
of the Treasury and in the melee incident 
to his attempt to arrest the intruder he uses 
more force than the jury later concludes 
upon calm reflection he ought to have used 
under the circumstances, and kills the man. 
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Thus the killing of the intruder is man- 
slaughter, for which he is convicted. That 
is a felony. It was committed “in the exer- 
cise of his authority and power” as an offi- 
cial. Hence forfeiture of his annuity follows 
by reason of paragraph 2 of section 1 of said 
Public Law 769. Many other illustrations 
could be stated in support of the conclusion 
reached upon the present analysis, to wit, 
that the statute is unfair to the employees 
and to the Government; and probably will 
result in more harm than good from the 
Government’s standpoint alone, ignoring en- 
tirely the question of fair treatment of em- 
ployees as such, and any question of consti- 
tutionality (as to some classes of persons). 

21. I have not discussed in any detail the 
portions of the statute pertaining to con- 
flicts with committees of the Congress. In 
principle what has been said as to the crim- 
inal offenses largely applies to such other 
conflicts. In a number of such investiga- 
tions conflicts arise that are wholly unrelated 
to any questions of loyalty or security. 
There are additional considerations, the dis- 
cussion of which reasonable limitations of 
space prevent. 

22. Quite apart from fair treatment of em- 
ployees, who also are citizens, the statute 
will be detrimental to the Government. It 
ought to be repealed, or at least radically 
amended. 


An American Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1955, my colleague, Hon. ALBERT 
H. Boscu, introduced House Resolution 
137 to create a select committee to con- 
duct an investigation and study of the 
forced repatriation program carried out 
by our military and civilian authorities 
in the years 1945-47. This resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
of which I am a member. 

On May 3, 1955, the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Boscu, appeared before 
our committee in support of his resolu- 
tion. To date, no action has been taken 
by the committee. 

Under leave to extend by remarks, I 
include an article from the December 
21, 1955, issue of the National Review 
entitled “An American Crime.” This 
article was written by Mr. Julius Epstein 
and deals with the subject matter of 
House Resolution 137. I commend this 
for the careful study of my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle: 


AN AMERICAN CRIME 
(By Julius Epstein) 

Modern military history hardly knows a 
more atrocious crime than the forced repa- 
triation of millions of:anti-Communist pris- 
oners of war and civilians to their Soviet 
executioners. It also hardly knows any 
other crime which so completely slipped the 
minds of the people who committed it. 

The crime was committed by the three 
Western Allies, the United States, Great 
Britain and France, in the years 1945, 1946, 
and 1947, Based upon a painstaking research 
into the history of forced repatriation after 
World War II, the following facts are beyond 
any doubt. No conspiracy of silence will ever 
eradicate them from the record of history. 

1. At least 2 and possibly as many as 
5 million anti-Communist prisoners of 
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war and liberated civilians were returneg 
against their wishes, to the Soviets to py 
hanged, shot, or imprisoned in Siberian 
slave labor camps. 

2. We not only forcibly repatriateg Pris. 
oners of war and civilians but also former 
Soviet nationals who had fought within the 
ranks of our own military forces in Italy 
and elsewhere, against the Nazis. Some of 
these Soviet defectors who had enlisted with 
our army were even decorated and given 
citations for outstanding bravery beyond the 
call of duty. 

3. The crime of forced repatriation was 
not only committed in Europe but also on 
American soil. In some cases—for instance 
at Fort Dix, N. J.—we had to dope Soviet 
prisoners of war captured in German uni. 
forms in order to deliver them to their ex. 
ecutioners, waiting on Soviet boats in Amer. 
ican ports. 

4. American military authorities who car. 
ried out this crime were well aware of the 
fate that awaited the forcibly repatriateg 
prisoners and civilians. 

5. Pentagon high brass as well as State 
Department officials were well aware that the 
forced repatriation of Soviet nationals, cap. 
tured in German uniforms (as for instance 
those held in American camps, and hun. 
dreds of thousands in Germany, Great Brit. 
ain, Austria, Italy and France), was unlay. 
ful. Acting Secretary of State Joseph ¢, 
Grew warned our delegation at Yalta against 
the conclusion of any agreement with the 
Soviets which might result in forced re. 
patriation. The Yalta Papers contain his 
telegrams to our Secretary of State Stettinius, 
then at Yalta. In these telegrams, Grew en- 
treated Stettinius not to violate the Geneva 
Convention. He also referred to the official 
diplomatic note of February 1, 1945, in which 
the State Department, over Grew’s signature, 
had already explained to Mr. Nikolai V, 
Novikov, Soviet representative in Washing- 
ton, why we could never forcibly repatriate 
Soviet nationals taken prisoner in German 
uniforms. The reason was simple: They 
were captured in German uniforms and had 
therefore to be treated as German prisoners 
of war. Grew quoted the Geneva Convention 
which does not permit the retaining state 
“to look behind the uniform.” This was an 
excellent doctrine, long shared by all civilized 
nations. But this important diplomatic note 
was not included in the Yalta Papers 4s re- 
leased by the State Department on March 16, 
1955. (After the discovery of the existence 
of that note, and of its absence from the 
Yalta Papers, I asked Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles to make the note available to 
me. Mr. Dulles was kind enough to do s0.) 

6. The Grew note as well as his most com- 
petent warnings to Mr. Stettinius were in 
vain. Our Yalta delegation, including Mr, 
Alger Hiss, overruled Grew, the State De- 
partment’s opinion, the Geneva Convention, 
and the time-honored American tradition of 
asylum for political exiles. Our delegation 
then entered into an agreement on the ex- 
change of prisoners of war and _ liberated 
civilians. This agreement was signed on 
behalf of the United States by Gen. John R, 
Deane on February 11, 1945. 

7. While forced repatriation was undoubt- 
edly the direct result of the Yalta deal, the 
Army’s own Official historian, Col. Harold 
E. Potter, has stated that even the Yalta 
agreement could not justify forced repatri- 
ation: it did not contain any reference to 
the use of force. According to Colonel Pot- 
ter’s well-documented report, it was the ar- 
bitrary interpretation of the Yalta agree- 
ment by our Joint Chiefs of Staff which 
caused the use of force and the tragedies of 
1945-47. 

8. The still top secret Army document 
“383.7-14.1 Forcible Repatriation of Dis- 
placed Soviet Citizens—Operation Keelhaul” 
contains the most complete description of 
the crime. The mere fact that the Army 
chose the code name “Operation Keelhaul” 
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proves that the Pentagon was aware of the 

atrocious and criminal character of forced 

repatriation. According to Webster, ’’Keel- 

paul” means, “To haul under the keel of a 

ship, either athwartships or from bow to 

stern, by ropes attached to the yardarms on 
each side. It was formerly a punishment 

in the Dutch and British navies and a 

method of torture used by pirates.” 

9, That President Truman was likewise 

well aware of the character of forced re- 
atriation Was revealed to the whole world 
py Truman’s Secretary of State, Dean G. 
Acheson. On October 24, 1952, Mr. Acheson 
enumerated in an excelient speech before 
Committee One of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly (32 pages, legal size, single- 
spaced ) why forced repatriation of prisoners 
of war has always been considered a crime 
against humanity and incompatible with the 
Geneva Convention. Speaking of the anti- 
Communist North Korean and Chinese pris- 
oners of war in U. N. custody, Mr. Acheson 
thus upheld the principle of nonforcible re- 
patriation ; ; 

“It was quite unthinkable to the United 
Nations command that is should use force to 
drive into the hands of the Communists, 
people who would be resisting that effort by 
force. That was the attitude taken by the 
United Nations command. It was the atti- 
tude taken by all other governments whose 
troops were in Korea and who would be re- 
quired to carry out this forcible return if it 
were instituted. So far as I know, there has 
been no member of the United Nations out- 
side the Communist group that has ever sug- 
gested that it was right, prope., legal or nec- 
essary to return these prisoners by force.” 

And to show that the principle of non- 
forcible repatriation not only applied to the 
Korean situation, but was an old principle 
of international law, Mr. Acheson went back 
in history. He quoted 15 international trea- 
ties entered into by the Soviet Government 
since 1918 ,all of which contained a clause 
preventing forced repatriation of prisoners 
of war. To give just one example, the treaty 
with Turkey, signed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment at Moscow on March 28, 1921, contained 
the following article 2: “The mutual re- 
patriation of prisoners shall be effected with 
their consent. Forced repatriation shall in 
no way be admissible.” 

But Mr. Acheson not only dealt with Korea 
and the peace treaties signed and ratified by 
the Soviets since 1918, but also with Soviet 
behavior concerning forced repatriation in 
World War II: 

“Those are treaties signed by the Soviet 
Union Government. As Mr. Casey, the For- 
eign Minister of Australia, told us the other 
day, in World War II the Soviet Union, in an 
ultimatum to the commander of the German 
troops at Stalingrad on January 8, 1943, guar- 
anteed to all who surrendered that, after 
the end of the war, they would be allowed 
to return to Germany, or to any country 
where war prisoners might desire to go. 
Later, in the Budapest area, a similar offer 
was made to German troops. And this is 
very interesting: a Soviet Union publication 
refers to these episodes as expressing the 
highest act of humanitarianism. And I 
agree with that. That, indeed, is the inter- 
national practice, the international law, in 
relation to this subject.” 

Acheson’s speech of October 24, 1952, was 
in truth the strongest possible indictment 
of Acheson’s own government. If Acheson 
was right in saying that forced repatriation 
of North Korean and Chinese prisoners of 
war was wrong, improper, illegal and un- 
necessary, and if he proved his point, then it 
was certainly wrong, improper, illegal and 
unnecessary to repatriate by force between 
two and five million anti-Communist pris- 
oners of war and Civilians after World War II. 


INVESTIGATION NEEDED 


These are the facts. Their documenta- 
tion—especially the documentation of the 
barbarous acts committed by our own 
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troops at Plattling, Lempten, Linz, and 
many other places where our MP's cracked 
skulls, and thousands of Soviet nationals 
committed suicide rather than be forced to 
go back to the Soviet executioners—would 
1cquire a big volume; and I hope that some 
day this volume will be published, though it 
would take a grant from Dr. Hutchins’ Fund 
for the Republic to get the job done. But 
the job cannot be done before a congressional 
inquiry a la Katyn Investigation has brought 
into the open a few top secret facts: 

1. Who was it at Yalta who made the 
innocuous Stettinius overrule Grew's warn- 
ings and the established policy of the De- 
partment of State? 

2. Who was the driving force among the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, respon- 
sible for the arbitrary interpretation of the 
Yalta agreement in favor of forced repatri- 
ation? Who had sold to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff the idea that force should be used? 
Were members of G—2 involved? 

3. Was there any secret Yalta agreement, 
written or oral, that stipulated the use of 
force? 

4. What was the attitude of the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army whose office 
has repeatedly expressed the opinion during 
the last 40 years that forced repatriation of 
prisoners of war who had enlisted in the 
enemy’s army contradicted international 
law? Did he ever protest against the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff's interpretation of the Yalta 
agreement? Did he ever try to cancel the 
instructions sent by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to the European theater headquarters? 

5. Why did the Army also forcibly repatri- 
ate Soviet nationals who had fought as en- 
listed officers and men with our own forces 
in Italy? (Since they were by no stretch of 
the imagination prisoners of war, the Yalta 
agreement clearly did not cover them, no 
matter how it was interpreted.) 

6. Why is the Pentagon still maintaining 
the high secrecy classification of all official 
documents dealing with the forced repatri- 
ation of anti-Communist prisoners of war 
and Civilians 10 years ago? How can sucha 
classification be justified in view of the Presi- 
dent’s executive order according to which 
the only valid reason for withholding infor- 
mation from the press and the American peo- 
ple is the endangering of our national secu- 
rity? How could the release of the truth 
about forced repatriation, 10 years ago, en- 
danger our national security? 

Since only a congressional Investigation 
will get the answers to these—and some 
other—questions, I suggested in early 1955 
that a resolution be introduced on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. This was 
done. On February 8, 1955, House Resolu- 
tion 137 was dropped into the hopper of the 
House by Congressman ALBERT H. Boscu (Re- 
publican, New York). It called for the cre- 
ation of a select seven-member committee 
to investigate the “facts, evidence, and ex- 
tenuating circumstances of the forced re- 
patriation program carried out by our mili- 
tary and civilian authorities in Germany and 
other countries in the years 1945-47, under 
which millions of anti-Communist prisoners 
of war and civilians were forcibly repatriated 
to Soviet-controlled countries, and to fix the 
responsibility for such program.” 

The preamble of the Bosch resolution 
reads as follows: 

“Whereas the forced repatriation to Soviet- 
controlled countries of millions of anti-Com- 
munist prisoners of war and civilians by 
American military and civilian authorities 
in the years 1945-47 in Germany and in other 
countries brought death and misery to un- 
told thousands of these anti-Communists 
before Soviet firing squads, on Soviet gal- 
lows, and in the Siberian slave-labor camps; 
and 

“Whereas this forced repatriation was in 
violation of the rulings in implementation 


of the Yalta agreement on prisoners of war, 
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made public by the Department of State on 
March 8, 1946; and 

“Whereas the forced repatriation of pris- 
oners of war who had enlisted in the enemy’s 
army was in contradiction to the opinions of 
the Judge Advocate General of the Army, 
as expressed during the last 40 years; and 

“Whereas the forced repatriation of mil- 
lions of anti-Communist prisoners of war 
and civilians represents an indelible blot on 
the American tradition of ready asylum for 
political exiles; and 

“Whereas the forced repatriation and an- 
nihilation of millions of anti-Communist 
prisoners of war and civilians of Russian, and 
Ukrainian, Polish, Hungarian, Baltic, and 
other origin, is still poisoning our spiritual 
relations with the vigorously anti-Commu- 
nist peoples behind the iron curtain, and 
is therefore impeding our foreign policy: 
Therefore. be it 

“Resolved, That 

From the point of view of political ethics, 
the Bosch resolution is one of the most sig- 
nificant resolutions ever introduced in the 
American Congress. It is probably the first 
time in American history that Congress has 
been asked to investigate a crime of such 
magnitude, a crime committed by an Amer- 
ican administration. 


NO NEWS REPORT 


But no American wire service carried the 
story. No American newspaper printed a 
single line about it. Were it not for a few 
letters to the editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, a few articles in Patrick F. Scan- 
lan’s Tablet, and some remarks in O’Don- 
nell’s, Pegler’s and E. F. Tompkins’ columns, 
no American would have ever seen a word 
in print about Congressman Boscu’s inia- 
tive. 

The resolution itself was immediately sent 
to the House Committee on Rules (Chair- 
man: Howarp W. SmitH, Democrat from 
Virginia). Some weeks after its introduc- 
tion, Congressman BoscH defended House 
Resolution 137 before the Committee on 
Rules. The Committee did not act, nor did 
it kill the resolution. It is still pending. 

Only vigorous action of those organiza- 
tions and individuals who are earnestly in- 
terested in the Bosch resolution will induce 
the Rules Committe to send House Resolu- 
tion 137 to the floor to be debated, voted 
upon and adopted. And so, fully aware of 
an author’s commitment not to plead spe- 
cial interests, I ask for an exceptional priv- 
ilege. I ask to be allowed to address the 
readers of this article with a request: please, 
use your influence upon your Congressman 
to assure the success of ALBERT H. BOSCH’S 
House Resolution 137. 
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Address by Hon. John W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, Before Massachusetts 
Chiefs of Police Association, Revere, 
Mass., November 30, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include remarks that I made at a 
luncheon of the members of the Massa- 
chusetts Chiefs of Police Association 
held in Revere, Mass., on November 30, 
1955: 

Mr. Chairman, the position and duties of 
a police official and police officer are of an 
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importance that cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. The apprenticeship of a police 
official or member of a police force never 
stops. He must constantly be alert men- 
tally and physically. For upon his should- 
ers rests primarily the responsibility of 
maintaining internal order. If it were not 
for our police forces, officials and patrol- 
men, standing as the guardians of the law, 
ever alert to maintain order and protect the 
law abiding, the small minority—the crimi- 
nals and the reckless minded—would quickly 
turn any community into one of fear. The 
presence and the restraining influence of the 
police officer—and by “police officer’ I mean 
officials of all ranks and the patrolmen— 
plays a most important part in maintaining 
law and order. As we view them as a whole, 
realizing that they, like everyone else, are 
human beings, we see that so few err or fail 
in performing their duties. 

A member of a police force, I have said, 
is a guardian of the law. But he is more 
than that. He is a friend. He not only 
fearlessly protects the public against the 
criminal, never knowing when his life might 
be imperiled, but the real member of a 
police force is ever alert to help the sick, 
the afflicted, and the poor. And very few 
fail in this humane impulse and activity. 
We find him the friend and confidant of the 
youngster, of the aged, as well as the sick, 
the afflicted, and the poor. He is recognized 
by a uniform, but somehow or other we feel 
happier when we see him. But he is even 
more. In the first instance he is a judge. 

I think one of the gravest responsibilities 
anyone can have is where he has to pass in 
judgment on other persons. When the 
average person thinks or talks of a judge, he 
thinks of a judge in a courtroom. But how 
many persons realize that a police officer 
patrolling his route or beat, so to speak, is, 
in the first instance, a judge—that the 
sergeant, lieutenant, captain, police chief or 
commissioner must constantly, in the first 
instance, make judgments of great import to 
others. And in this respect they are judges. 

As an example, how many of us can re- 

nember as youngsters when we took apples 
from a tree in an orchard, or stole a ride ona 
streetcar, or did other things prohibited by 
law, and we were caught—and instead of 
bringing us into court, with the resultant 
court record, the po-ice officer took us home 
to our parents or warned our parents from 
whom we received parental punishment— 
instead of a court record. I could give many 
other illustrations of where they are judges. 

Your apprenticeship days never end. 
There is always something new to learn in 
law and eyidence and procedure; there is 
always something new to learn in human 
iature. Yes; there is always something new 
to learn in the efforts and technique of the 
criminal to carry out his criminal intent, 
ana something new to learn how to prevent, 
or detect and apprehend them. 

The efforts of the criminal in his attack on 
society and individuals never ends. He 
usually operates secretly to succeed in his 
crime without detection and arrest and con- 
viction. No one knows when he is going to 
move. The individual who stands between 
him and the great majority of our people 
who are law abiding, is the police officer and 
our police forces. The “cop,” and this term 
is not used derisively, but as a complimeniary 
characterization, where would we be with- 
out him. I believe in giving “credit where 
credit is due.” 

When a police officer or police official does 
anything wrong, it usually receives wide pub- 
licity. But for every one who goes wrong, 
there are thousands who are courageously, 
and in an honorable and trustworthy man- 
ner, performing their duties. As a citizen— 
as a lawyer of many years and an active trial 
lawyer before I was elected to Congress—and 
as a legislator—not to flatter you but to pay 
you a deserved compliment—it is my opinion 
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that there is no group of public or private 
officials and employees who perform their 
duties more honorably, more courageously, 
or more honestly than do the members of our 
various police forces. 

And last but not least, their love of and 
loyalty to country has never been ques- 
tioned. I have yet to hear of any police offi- 
cial or police officer who is a Communist. 

In closing, I extend my congratulations to 
Police Chief Gillis of Beverly, Mass., in his 
election and his induction today as president 
of your splendid association. Chief Gillis 
will give to your association an outstanding 
administration. I also extend to the other 
officers installed today my congratulations. 
I know, like Chief Gillis, they will perform 
their duties with ability and loyalty. 


The Sericus Situation in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
January issue of the Missouri Farmer 
contains an article that very dramati- 
cally emphasizes the seriousness of the 
situation in agriculture today. 

In an attempt to get a better under- 
Standing of the farm situation, Jack 
Hackethorn, public relations director of 
the Missouri Farmers Association, sent 
out about 109 letters to bankers, farm 
leaders, and farmers asking the ques- 
tion: 

A young man in good health has $25,000, 
and wants to start farming. In view of pres- 
ent conditions and realizing this young man 
wants to make money next year, what type 
of farming would you advise? 


The article summarizes the 70 replies 
received. It is significant to note that 
the bankers almost unanimously advised 
the young man not to enter farming, if 
he expected to make any money on the 
investment. It is even more significant 
because of the failure of most people to 
understand how much of an investment 
is required to get a start in farming. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be pubiished in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be prinied in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To Make MoneEvy—How Wovutp You Invest 
THis IN FARMING ToDAy? 

A stunned agriculture faces the year 1956. 
Almost every commodity can trace its begin- 
ning back to the soil, and yet the national 
economy continues in its refusal to face up 
to the importance of equitable treatment for 
those who tend and till the land. While 
take-home pay for others has enjoyed un- 
precedented new heights, farm income has 
experienced a 25-percent slump in the past 
4 years. Sharp adjustments are being made 
in rural communities. But at every turn 
farmers bump up against climbing costs and 
jower returns. And while a flurry of solu- 
tions have been offered to atone for this 
strangling squeeze now confronting agricul- 
ture, it becomes evident that those in the 
country are rapidly losing patience with the 
political bickering which so continually 
keeps the issue in the spotlight. Many are 
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now voicing the opinion that the variety of 
long-range proposals do not strike at the 
root of the problem, and that at best Seem 
only half-hearted attempts to promote eco. 
nomic betterment. 

Recently more than 100 active farmers and 
leaders were asked, “In view of present cop. 
ditions, how would you advise a young man 
who wants to start farming and has $25,099 
to invest?” Their answers told of the under. 
lying concern which they feel for their bugj. 
ness—but then, let the farmers themselyes 
tell the story. 

“The best I can figure this out,” replies 
W. R. Kendrick, of Albany, “he had better 
get a job for a year or so and leave his money 
in the bank. The price of livestock woug 
not be too dangerous but the machinery 
needed would cost so much. I think he 
would lose part of his investment and all of 
his labor.” 

“If the young man is going to start farm. 
ing in spite of the present price squeeze, his 
best bet would be grade A dairy, but,” re. 
minds Whitney Rockenbach, of Cuba, “he 
must like cows and be willing to work with 
them constantly. Start with good cows and 
fairly new, used machinery.” 

“TI only know one kind of farming and that 
is grain, pasture, and livestock,” answered 
Jim Briscoe, Tipton. “A farmer cannot pos. 
sibly make money farming under 75 percent 
of a fair price next year unless he has abnor- 
mally high yields of everything. I’ve been 
in it since 1932 and never seen that kind of 
a season yet. If people in business and 
those with salaries don't believe this let them 
take 25 percent off their sales or salaries, 
Then they can really get the feel of 75 per- 
cent of a fair price.” 

“In my opinion, cattle feeding is the only 
thing you could make money on the first 
year,” says Robert Taylor, of Elsberry, “so 
I would invest the $25,000 in cattle and feed. 
Machinery is so high that by the time you 
pay for it and put in a grain crop, you 
couldn’t expect to make much money. 
Farming is a gamble.” 

“Believe dairy farming may have the best 
long time outlook, as well as a very good 
chance to make some money next year, but 
the high cost of farm equipment makes this 
a tough time to start farming,” states R. E. 
Hoffman, of near Novinges “Belonging to 
a balanced farming ring will help. Seems 
to me the most successful farmers now are 
those who specialize in one or two lines of 
livestock. 

“T don’t see much future for a young man 
starting out with $12 hogs and cattle at pres- 
ent prices with an outlook of worse to come.” 
cautions Frank Boatright, of Shackleford. 
“To a young man with $25,000, I wouldn't 
advise any kind of farming if he wants 
make money under the present conditions. 
Wages from a job end interest from the 
money will make him more than farming 
now. He would have a lot more in the end.” 

Bill Sherman, of Foley, wrote, “I’d recom: 
mend grain-crop farming on a renter basis. 
Perhaps some hogs this fall if the market 
secms stronger. But $25,000 isn’t much to 
begin farming with today, and I doubt if 
very many young farmers want to go in 
Geeper than this or can afford to with the 
‘not so bright’ outlook. Renting is a slower 
way to get into the business but there’s less 
risk involved.” 

Dean Smith of Pollock was more optimis- 
tic than many as he replied, “Would advise 
livestock farming in general. Sheep are 
among the top money makers year after 
year. The lamb and wool crop will almost 
pay for the breeding flock. I think that in 
the next few years cattle will take an up- 
ward trend—now is time to get in.” 

But a Henry County banker had this to 
say. “I have been an active farmer most 
of my life though am now in banking. If 
I were young and had $25,000, I wouldn't 
be interested in any kind of farming opera- 
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tion under present conditions. The income 
derived from farming is far too low for the 
amount of money required to own and op- 
erate a farm. It is necessary for most of 
ow farmer customers to have outside in- 
comes in order to meet their obligations.” 

Plan around high cost farm machinery 
and specialize, Adolph Berendzen of Eugene 
recommends. “Buy an average 160 acres and 
puild facilities to handle 4,000 or more lay- 
ing hens. Also plan for a dairy herd, or feed 
steers. With the high cost of farm ma- 
chinery I would work out a system to farm 
with a minimum of equipment.” 

From Pattonsburg, Glenn Maize had a 
short answer, ‘If he wants to keep his money 
together, he’d better stay out of farming— 
pest bet would be wheat raising or sheep.” 

There is still some measure of stability 
in grain farming, reminds Frank Kolks of 
Glasgow, as he advises, “With grain produc- 
tion, he will have some idea of what he will 
receive for his product for there are support 
prices on grains, but none on livestock. At 
present prices there is no profit in livestock.” 

Dairy farming, is the suggestion of Ches- 
ter Haak, of Moberly, if the young man is 
willing to work. “However, I can’t see any 
pright spots in the farming picture at the 
present time—I cannot see why the farmer 
is not entitled to 100 percent of parity.” 

Another vote for dairying with stress on 
grade A came from C. E. Letsinger, of Mans- 
field. “While $25,000 wouldn’t set a man 
up in a big way, it would give him a start. 
Iam convinced that this enterprise will pro- 
vide a moderate living and retire the in- 
yestment in southwest Missouri quicker than 
any other type farm operation. Of course 
Iam assuming the man is willing to work.” 

“T honestly believe that if I were a young 
man with this money to invest I would 
never jump into any type of farming at 
the present time,’ begins Harvey Young, 
Jr, a Kirksville banker. “I make this state- 
ment with the idea that very little money 
has been made in our area this year on the 
farm.” 

From up near the Northwest corner of the 
State, Orlen Kelley, Nodaway Countian 
writes, “Under present conditions any young 
man with $25,000 would be foolish to invest 
in any type farming unless we get a farm 
program through the Government which in- 
cludes production controls, or subsidies, or 
something that will help agriculture attain 
a fair share of the national income—other- 
wise he’d just as well take his chances in 
acrap game.” 

Grayson McCrea, Maysville said, “Today 
hogs went to the lowest level in 14 years. 
My 35 head of cattle in dry lot will have to 
weigh twice to bring their dollars back. 
The average farm investment in the United 
States, according to USDA, is $35,000. Those 
with this investment make up 13 percent of 
the population, but are receiving only about 
Your man has $25,- 
000. That is a lot of money. Could be that 
he should be counseled to find industrial 
work. Invest nothing but his time, sit on 
the $25,000 and save himself a lot of worry.” 

Going into an even more detailed answer, 
J. W. Waitman, of Tina, had this to say: 
“In view of present conditions my advice 
is to invest his money in E bonds, postal 
savings, or other place where his capital 
Will be safe and readily available. Then if 
he must farm, obtain a job asa hand. Some 
other line of work would most certainly give 
greater income,” this writer states. “I give 
these reasons against an investment in farm- 
ing at this time. Land values don’t reflect 
the drop in net farm income. Prices on 
machinery and supplies are out of line. 
Farmers have the ability to, and probably 
will, overproduce every important commod- 
ity. Supports will be 714 percent lower for 
1956.” Waitman then cautioned, ‘“‘We are 
probably nearing the end of a period of boom 
during which credit sales have risen to fan- 
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tastic heights. When this end is reached, 
look out.” Among other comments, this 
Carroll Countian asked, “Will farmers be 
forced through their own organizations to 
set up agencies at primary markets to buy 
up and destroy all commodities failing to 
move at predetermined prices?” 

A banker effectively explained that there 
are factors which greatly limit a farmer’s 
choice of enterprise and that once set up 
for one commodity’s production it is not 
easy to switch to another. ‘“* * * farm- 
ing is a slow turnover and long-time proposi- 
tion and the individual cannot advanta- 
geously jump from one type of enterprise to 
another. So our choice for a particular in- 
dividual is limited at the start,’’ remarked 
Henry Hamilton, Marshall. 

This is a $64 question, remarked Howard 
Shirkey, Ray County farmer. “If the young 
man can’t be talked out of the idea of 
going into farming, my observation would 
be as follows: Rent a general-purpose farm 
for a few years, if possible, while he acquires 
essential farm machinery and foundation 
livestock within the limits of his capital. 
This will give him time to get necessary ex- 
perience in price and production problems 
which are so closely related to farm income 
at this time.” 

“Your question is a rather big order,” 
wrote Bryan Hoermann, Greencastle. “I 
doubt that he could expect to make money 
for the coming year, but if he would put 
next year against at least 5 coming years he 
might expect to do all right with a diversified 
program. Beef cows are now selling way 
below what they are really worth. Hogs and 
sheep are all low. Something is going to 
change or land is going to go down.” 

GO EASY 


Hope of improvement was suggested by 
Richard Morris, of Gilman City, as he ad- 
vised, ‘“‘Take it easy, invest only a small part 
of his capital. Rent a farm, use a minimum 
of used machinery. Specialize in sheep and 
dairy cows. The farming situation should 
improve in 2 or 3 years.” 

A farmer and State senator, W. M. Quinn, 
of Maywood, gave his reply in this way. “My 
advice is that he keep his $25,000 in cash in 
some good bank until the farm economy im- 
proves to the point where he could expect a 
fair return on his labor and investment; he 
cannot expect it under present prices and 
conditions. Having been actively engaged in 
farming for the past 40 to 45 years, I am con- 
vinced the national economy will in a few 
years reach somewhere near the level of those 
engaged in farming, or vice versa.” 

Robert Hill of Columbia, farmer and ex- 
ecutive manager of the Missouri Bankers 
Association, stated bluntly, “I would urge 
him not to start farming. He cannot make 
a fair return on his investment.” 

Another warning came from J. E. Finlay, 
Sturgeon. “I wouldn’t advise investing 
$25,000 in the farming game under present 
conditions. It looks dangerous to me.’ If 
the boy has to farm and has to make 
money in 1956, I'd say grow only crops with 
a Government guaranty and take the loan.” 


DOES HE ACCEPT RISK? 


George Young, Howard County farmer and 
member of the Missouri House of Represent- 
atives was critical of Government farm pol- 
icy. “If he wants to make money next year, 
1 don’t think he wants to try farming. Un- 
til we get a Department of Agriculture 
friendly to farmers—one which is willing to 
do something about the present farm de- 
cline—I don’t think we can expect much, 
I would advise him to consider a long time 
before acting. But, if he’s vitally interested, 
and accepts the risk, I recommend he go into 
some specialized field—perhaps poultry or 
hog feeding where he’ll not have to get too 
much money tied up in land or machinery.” 

“As long as CCC buys it at present price, 
grain farming would be the safest bet now,” 
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John Schanzmeyer of Freeberg, wrote. “In 
the long run though, get all kinds of stock— 
especially sheep and good wool goats if there 
is a lot of brush land on the farm. That's 
what we’re doing and making a little even 
on hogs!” 

Replying from deep in the bootheel, J. S. 
Wallace, who is chairman of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee in the Missouri General 
Assembly, had this to volunteer. “I have a 
farm of 320 acres. I am farming in cotton, 
corn, wheat, and hay. I also have some cattle 
and hogs. But cotton is the only crop we 
can make any money on—and Mr. Benson 
has cut our acres down so low we can't 
pay taxes. I would advise this young man to 
go in some other business.” 

Odie Riley, of Boone County, is another 
farmer who cautions, “I would hesitate very 
much to advise @ young man to start farm- 
ing at this time. If he is determined to 
stick to it for “better or worse,” I’d suggest 
diversified farming. He would have to be 
a lover of the soil and livestock. Present 
conditions are far out of balance for the 
farmer. There is a large surplus and I see 
no end in sight. When things we produce 
get cheaper, we have to sell more to get a 
certain amount of money. Now we are sell- 
ing below cost of production. How long this 
will last we can’t tell. That golden promise 
of 100 percent in the market place has 
turned green. We just can’t find that 
market place.” 

If a man is to start farming now he needs 
good land, good buildings, and should raise 
small grain, corn, hogs, and cattle, thinks 
J. A. Duffin, of Vienna. “However,” he 
adds, “I do not believe he would make money 
next year, as prices are too low to offer a 
chance of a profit. If he were able to stay 
in the business, prices might increase in a 
few years as we might get the 90 percent or 
100 percent parity which the farmer deserves. 
We would have to curtail production to get 
full parity, but that is what we need. Be- 
cause the farm population is decreasing, we 
are going to have to have better farm organi- 
zation to get fair prices. We need a work- 
able union for farmers such as there now 
is for labor. The present program of flexible 
supports won’t work.” 


FARMING IS WORK 


“Here is my answer to your $64 ques- 
tion,” L. H. Kullman, of Warrensburg, replied. 
“I never did believe in putting all eggs in 
one basket. So I'd advise a general, diversi- 
fied type of farming. I fully realize that 
this type of farming will tie a person down 
much more than strictly grain farming. But 
if a farmer thinks he is going to get by on 
an 8-hour day and 5-day week he’d better 
not try farming in the first place.” 

Farmers aren’t sharing in the bounding 
prosperity that has touched other elements 
of our economy, states Andrew Diercks of 
Jefferson City. “If this man wants to make 
money next year, he’d better keep his $25,000 
and seek a job in the city * * * no matter 
what type of farming he goes into, the 
squeeze is on.” 

A bank farming representative suggests a 
plan for large volume and high efficiency as 
a possibility. Marion Murray of Chillicothe 
explains, “Keep the entire amount for use 
as operating capital and rent the most pro- 
ductive farm available in a fertile area that 
can be handled with four-row equipment. 
Get set for high hog volume by spring of 1957 
when prices should be better. In the mean- 
time it may be better to seal corn. Plan 
with landowner to build a large, self-feeding 
trench silo. Consider picking corn early at 
30 percent moisture and use forced air dry- 
ing. Put stalks and leaves in the trench. 
Sow small grain on corn stubble for fall pas- 
ture. Depending on the amount of pas- 


ture, use common 600-pound eatfle or young 
wet cows to consume the large volume of 
roughage on @ quick turnover basis. 


Work 
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in 500 to 1,000 head of July feeder lambs and 
finish on small grain pasture.” 
WATCH DEBT 


“Don’t plunge too heavy,” says Jerry Main 
who is just getting started himself on 4 
farm near Bucklin. “Diversify, but prac- 
tice intensive, not extensive operations. As 
a long-range investment buy young beef 
cows. Spend a minimum for machinery. 
Get into hogs, chickens and a few milk cows 
for quickest returns. Keep as near out of 
debt as possible.” 

From Gallatin, E. R. Vyrostek’s reply re- 
flects the toil and tears which for many 
years have characterized the farmer’s posi- 
tion in our economy. “During the time I 
was 30 to 40 years old I farmed 320 acres, 
hired no help but at harvest time. I have 
gone broke three times, fiat, worked as a 
farm hand for a coupla’ years, Jumped in 
debt up to my ears, and here I am at 75 
years young owning 126 acres—except for 
$900 debt. The wife and I raised five boys 
and one girl.’””’ What does Vyrostek think of 
the future for farmers? “Even in the face 
of coming events, it is my honest belief 
that a young couple with a real like for 
farming can make a go of it, make money, 
and enjoy life.” 


Adequate Ground Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARK. 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
the following timely editorial from the 
Boston Daily Globe, December 12, 1955: 

ARMS WITHOUT THE MEN 


Have nuclear weapons lessened the need 
for a large standing army? Many would 
have answered this affirmatively back in 
the days when the United States possessed 
a monopoly over them. 

But that monopoly long since has van- 
ished. And whether or not the use of such 
weapons can be avoided in case of war, it is 
clear that an adequate ground army is more 
vital than ever before to our defense. To 
this, the failure of the Geneva Conference 
has added emphasis. 

Yet it also is clear that the United States 
cannot afford a peacetime standing Army, 
say, of 3 million. The answer seems to lie, 
then, in the Reserve components. 

To strengthen them, Congress passed the 
watered-down Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
It was enacted last August, when the bloom 
was still on the ethereal spirit of Geneva. 
Its purpose was to increase, eventually, the 
size of the Ready Reserve from 1,500,000 to 
2,900,000. . 

As part of this strengthening, the Army 
had hoped to get 100,000 predraft-age youths 
into active training in the first year. In- 
stead, there comes now a report from the 
Army that only 1,224 youths have started 
training in the first 3 months of the new 
program. 

This is hardly a good showing. The evi- 
cence seeins clear, moreover, that the Army, 
which is doing its best to make the program 
work, cannot be blamed. 

The responsibility may rest, rather, with 
Congress or the public. Congress refused to 
pass Universal Military Training; perhaps 
this represented the popular will. But it 
also refused to allow a compulsion clause, 
which woul penalize refusal to fulfill Re- 
serve duties, to take effect until 1957. 
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After 2 years’ service, the draftee has faced 
6 years in Reserve—on paper. But this Re- 
serve is a paper army. Less than 1 per- 
cent have joined a unit. No law said they 
had to. Congress has created a dangerous 
period of hiatus for 2 more years. It had 
been hoped that predraftage youths could 
help take up the slack. 

The only aiternative to compulsion, and 
a better one in an informed, free society, 
is voluntary popular support. Will this be 
forthcoming? 

Chief selling-point of the new teenage 
program has been that youths from 17 to 
1814 years old could avoid a 2-year draft 
by volunteering for 6 months’ active duty, 
and then serving 714 years in the active 
Reserve with 48 drill nights and 17 days of 
summer training a year. 

But a recent cartoon in the Army Times 
pointed up the fact that of the 100,000 
youngsters becoming eligible for the draft 
each month, only 10,000 are drafted. In 
February, only 6,000 will be called. 

With such 10-to-1 odds, the cartoon 
showed youths rushing into a “Beat the 
Draft Gambling Joint” while a recruiting 
sergeant told Congress outside that it ought 
to be shut down. 

There never were odds, however, that 
could not be changed by later events. 
Youths and their parents, moreover, should 
weigh the new program’s advantages. Ac- 
tive duty can be finished after 6 months, 
before starting college, and employers are 
assured that one’s active military obliga- 
tion has been satisfied. 

Here in Massachusetts, the program should 
deservedly benefit the State’s famed 94th 
Reserve Division, commanded by Maj. Gen. 
Ralph A. Palladino, and one of 10 divisions 
selected to grow to full strength of 14,700 
by 1960. The Bay State, too, can take some 
pride in being second only to New York in 
recruiting for the program. 

But more must be done. The Nation's se- 
curity is everyone’s business, and now de- 
pends to a great extent on the program's 
success. If that is to be achieved, public 
understanding and cooperation are neces- 
sary. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


The Late Vera Buchanan 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, many 
deserving and glowing tributes have been 
paid to our late colleague, VERA 
BucHANAN, by Members of Congress. 
They clearly show the place that she 
has held in our hearts. 

I also want to pay my humble homage 
to the memory of this remarkable lady 
who has been called to the far beyond so 
early in life. Her warm, friendly spirit, 
and her strong courage will be missed by 
all of her colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mrs. BucHANAN’s unselfish and devoted 
service to her constituents will be greatly 
missed by the people of her district in 
Pennsylvania. Her devotion to her hus- 
band when he was a Congressman, and 
the manner in which she carried on after 
him, have been an inspiriation to many 
of us. She made significant contribu- 
tions to constructive legislation, and her 
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humanitarian principles were constantly 
in evidence in her actions and speeches 
on this floor. 

I wish to extend my sincerest sym. 
pathy to Mrs. BucHANAN’s family upon 
their tremendous loss. May they draw 
some consolation from the knowledge of 
the fact that we share their sorrow, ang 
from the hope that the Almighty has 
called her to be among His very own, 


Dixon-Yates and the Power Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under the permission granted me, I am 
glad to insert in the Recorp with a few 
remarks of my own a copy of an article 
appearing in the September 1955 issue 
of the Guaranty Survey, published 
monthly by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, entitled ‘“‘Dixon-Yates 
and the Power Outlook.” This is a fac- 
tual statement, approached from 4 
strictly business point of view, and I 
believe Members of Congress will be in- 
terested to read it. 

I can fully understand the political 
overtones involved in this controversy, 
and I would be the last to condone any 
rascality which might be connected with 
this or any other Government project, 
but it is evident that confusion has 
arisen in the minds of many concerning 
the fundamental business principles in- 
herent in this transaction. I think the 
Guaranty Trust Co. has done a public 
service in publishing this article, and I 
submit it to my colleagues for their con- 
sideration: 

DIXON-YATES AND THE POWER OUTLOOK 

One of the evils that arise from too much 
Government in business is the tendency for 
a clear-cut economic question to become 
shrouded in a fog of political irrelevancies, 
Partisan maneuvering, sectional jealosies, 
and sheer obstinacy can distort a simple issue 
almost beyond recognition. The result is 
likely to be either no solution at all or 4 
makeshift and belated settlement that satis- 
fies no one. 

THE SMEAR CAMPAIGN 

This is the fate that seems to have be- 
fallen the much-debated Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. A straightforward, businesslike, or- 
thodox agreement to meet the growing need 
for electric power in a limited area has been 
caught up by the political winds, inflated 
into a symbol for the whole issue of private 
versus public power, and converted into am- 
munition for the 1956 presidential and con- 
gressional campaigns. Although the Presi- 
dent has ordered that the contract be can- 
celed the assault against it rages on, giving 
evidence, if more were needed, that the real 
purpose of the attack was not to prevent the 
execution of the agreement but to serve the 
ends of practical politics. In the course of 
the controversy, regional antagonisms have 
been created which may persist for years, and 
the area facing a shortage of power has been 
left with very uncertain prospects of meeting 
its problem in time. 

Now that the contract is in process of 
being canceled and is presumably dead, its 
merit or lack of merit as a fair businesé 
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roposition is no longer important in itself. 
What is important at present is the continu- 
ing effort to use it as a means of discrediting 
the whole principle of power development 
by private enterprise. 
The attack on Dixon-Yates has borne all 
the earmarks of a “smear” campaign. 
Charges of numerous kinds have been hurled 
against it and the persons connected with 
it, in disregard of essential underlying facts 
and, in some instances, even of the terms 
of the contract itself. Free use has been 
made of such familiar political mudballs as 
“plot,” “deal,” “windfall,” and “give-away.” 
It has been charged, for example, that the 
whole transaction was a plot to scuttle the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Actually, there 
was nothing in the contract to injure TVA 
or curtail its activities. It was TVA itself 
shat informed Congress in 1953 of an im- 
pending power shortage in the area it served, 
and it was Congress that refused to author- 
ize TVA to spend $100 million fora new steam 
generating plant. This refusal was not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that in 1950 TVA 
(which had started as a river-improvement 
agency combining flood control, navigation, 
and hydroelectric development) had set up 
an expansion program scheduled to alter its 
generating capacity from 85 percent hydro- 
electric and 15 percent steam in 1950 to 37 
percent hydroelectric and 63 percent steam 
by 1957. 
The administration’s attitude toward 
TVA was clear. In June 1953, the President 
expressly disclaimed any irtention of de- 
stroying TVA but referred with disapproval 
to the practice of taxing the whole country 
to provide cheap power for one region, 
enabling that region to take industry away 
from other sections. Later he elaborated 
this view, in part as follows: “If the Federal 
Government assumes responsibility in per- 
petuity for providing the TVA area with all 
the power it can accept, generated by any 
means whatsover, it has a similar responsi- 
bility with respect to every other area and 
region and corner of the United States. * * * 
No one in this administration has any in- 
tention of destroying or damaging TVA or 
of diminishing its effectiveness in any way. 
But this is not the same thing as fastening 
on the Federal Government a continuing and 
never-ending responsibility which I frankly 
do not believe is logical nor, in the long run, 
in the best interests of the country.” 


HOW THE PLAN DEVELOPED 


The action of Congress in refusing TVA’s 
request for additional funds left the ques- 
tion of new generating capacity still open. 
In his budget message of January 1954, the 
President stated that arrangements are be- 
ing made to reduce, by the fall of 1957, 
existing commitments of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. * * * This would release the equiv- 
alent amount of Tennessee Valley Authority 
generating capacity to meet increased load 
requirements of other consumers in the 
power system and at the same time eliminate 
the need for appropriating funds from the 
Treasury to finance additional generating 
units. 

The arrangements referred to by the Presi- 
dent consisted of discussions between the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Atomic Energy 
Commission on the question of negotiating 
With private companies for additional power 
at Paducah, Ky., to satisfy the increasing 
demands of the AEC installation there. The 
negotiations ended with the signing of the 
so-called Dixon-Yates contract between AEC 
and the Mississippi Valley Generating Co., 
formed jointly by Middle South Utilities, 
Inc., of which Mr. Dixon is president, and 
the Southern Co., of which Mr. Yates is 
board chairman. The subsidiaries of the 


two parent companies are the major sup- 
pliers of power in the regions adjoining the 
be area on the west and south, respec- 
ively, 
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So the alleged plot to scuttle TVA boils 
down to the fact that Congress refused to 
appropriate funds for TVA’s program to ex- 
pand its steam generating capacity, and the 
administration, in line with its clearly stated 
policy, proceeded to arrange for AEC’s addi- 
tional power requirements. If the contract 
had been carried out, TVA would have re- 
ceived power from the Dixon-Yates com- 
pany at Memphis and delivered a like 
amount to AEC at Paducah. It would have 
been relieved of future additional obliga- 
tions to AEC and thus would have been in 
a position to meet the growing demands 
elsewhere. 

COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


It has also been complained that no com- 
petitive bids were sought and that one un- 
solicited bid was summarily refused. The 
fact is that competitive bidding is usually 
not practicable in connection with contracts 
of this type and hence that established 
precedent is on the side of negotiated agree- 
ments. AEC had negotiated contracts with 
two private companies during the previous 
administration without competitive bidding, 
and these contracts had gone into effect 
without arousing criticism. 

Organized companies with the proven com- 
petence and the financial backing to execute 
a large power contract are few. In this case, 
the Dixon company and the Yates company 
might conceivably have been invited to bid 
against each other. There was, however, 
good reason to believe that a joint contract 
would yield the Government better terms 
than an agreement with either company 
acting alone. Not only were the two parent 
companies enabled to share the risks in- 
volved, but one major risk—that of being 
caught with large excess capacity in the 
event of cancellation of the contract—was 
actually reduced. 

A power company selling electricity under 
contract to a single buyer with the right of 
cancellation must have (1) a strong prospect 
of finding an alternative market for the 
power within a reasonable period and (2) 
the financial resources to bear the cost of 
excess capacity until such a market is found. 
The Dixon-Yates group appeared to be the 
only one that met these requirements. 

As for the rejected competitive bid, the 
Bureau of the Budget explained that it was 
refused because of its uncertainty and in- 
definiteness, because there was no established 
organization to do the job, because the entire 
financial risk would have fallen on the 
Government with no real ceiling on the 
Government’s liability, and because the pro- 
posal would have provided no clear savings 
to the Government as compared with the 
Dixon-Yates proposal. 

TERMS OF THE CONTRACT 


The terms of the Dixon-Yates contract 
also have been criticized. It has been 
charged, for example, that the rates the 
Government agreed to pay were extortionate. 
Actually, the cost to the Government, based 
on estimated costs of construction and opera- 
tion, exclusive of all taxes, was figured by 
AEC at 3.55 mills per kilowatt-hour. This 
compared with net costs of 3.79 and 3.86 
mills then being paid by AEC to two private 
companies and with costs of 3.78 and 3.83 
mills being paid to two TVA plants. The an- 
nual rate of return on the power company’s 
equity investment, also based on estimated 
costs, would have been 9 percent, as com- 
pared with a reported average of 10.5 for all 
electric companies in 1954. 

It is essential to bear in mind that this 
estimated 9 percent return was not to apply 
to the entire capital investment of more 
than $100 million, but only to the company’s 
proprietary interest of $514 million. The 
remainder of the investment was to be in 
the form of loans and securities at an esti- 
mated annual interest cost of 3.6 percent. 
This would have brought the overall return 
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on invested capital to about 3.85 percent a 
year. 

The cost estimates on which the foregoing 
figures are based were agreed upon by teams 
of experts representing the Government and 
the company as being the most reasonable 
that could be arrived at in advance. Like 
most long-term power contracts, including 
TVA contracts, the agreement provided for 
rate adjustments in the event that actual 
costs proved to be higher or lower than esti- 
mated costs. Possible benefits from lower 
costs and possible losses due to higher costs 
were to be shared. There was a limit, how- 
ever, on the company’s benefit, in the form 
of an absolute ceiling of 10.9 percent on the 
annual rate of earnings on the equity invest- 
ment. Up to this limit, the Government was 
to receive 50 percent of the benefit through 
lower rates for power. At present tax rates, 
the Government would also receive 52 per- 
cent of the remainder in additional tax reve- 
nue. Beyond the profit ceiling, all benefits 
from reduced costs were to go to the Gov- 
ernment. 

If construction costs exceeded the estimate 
by 1214 percent or less, the loss was to be 
shared equally. Above that limit, the com- 
pany was to bear the entire burden. Excess 
operating and maintenance costs due en- 
tirely to increases in prevailing fuel prices 
and general wage rates were to be borne by 
the Government, subject to the stipulation 
that AEC could supply fuel if it found that 
it could do so more cheaply than the com- 
pany. If operating and maintenance costs 
rose because the company paid more than 
the prevailing wage or because it used more 
labor and materials than estimated, the ex- 
cess cost was to be borne by the company. 

These carefully drawn provisions for the 
sharing of risks stand out sharply in reply to 
the loose allegations that the contract 
“guaranteed” the company’s profit. Actu- 
ally, it did nothing of the kind. Unex- 
pectedly high costs could have eliminated 
the estimated 9 percent return on equity 
altogether. The only risk that the company 
was not required to bear, in whole or in 
part, was the risk of higher operating and 
maintenance costs due entirely to general 
price and wage increases—which, obviously, 
were completely beyond the company’s con- 
trol. 

THE REAL ISSUE 

Space limitations prevent detailed consid- 
eration of other charges—such as, for ex- 
ample, the statement that the contract 
would have obligated the Government to pay 
large sums for power not used, and that it 
would have allowed the company to obtain 
the plant at the Government’s expense. Ex- 
amination shows that these complaints are 
as weakly supported as those discussed above. 

It is impossible to escape the concluison 
that the assault on Dioxn-Yates had little 
to do with the terms and conditions of the 
contract. These merely formed a flimsy pre- 
text for an attack whose real purpose was 
to provide an issue for the 1956 political cam- 
paign and to throw discredit on private 
power in general with a view to influencing 
the future course of power development. 

There is no doubt that the United States 
faces a period of rapid expansion in electric 
power. Some expert estimates place the in- 
crease in demand from 1950 to 1960 as high 
as 100 percent. What form is future ex- 
pansion to take? Is it to be shaped by the 
careful balancing of costs against. benefits 
that is inherent in unsubsidized private 
business enterprise? Or is it to be deter- 
mined by governmental authority, whereby 
the State’s power of compulsion is invoked to 
force the taxpayers to underwrite and sup- 
port projects which may be dictated by civic 
pride or political favoritism rather than real 
economic justification? 

A tangible example of this question is now 
pending in Hell’s Canyon on the Snake River 
between Idaho and Oregon. Advocates of 
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public power favor the construction of a 
great Federal dam at an estimated cost of 
nearly $400 million. A private company pro- 
poses to build three small dams, producing 
almost as much power at less than half the 
cost. ‘The Federal Power Commission, for 
obvious reasons, has approved the private 
project. Yet the plan has been assailed as a 
giveaway, a betrayal, and a piecemeal de- 
velopment of the river. It is difficult to see 
what is being given away except the ability 
of one section to obtain a Federal subsidy 
at the expense of others. 
THE LURE OF “PUBLIC POWER” 


The phrase public power has a strange 
lure for many minds. It suggests a project 
owned by all the people and operated for 
their common benefit. Private power, on 
the other hand, seems to connote an enter- 
prise which, being operated for private profit, 
must therefore deprive the people of part of 
the benefit that should rightfully accrue to 
them. The attraction of public power is 
especially strong in connection with the 
development of a conspicuous natural re- 
source such as a waterfall or a steeply drop- 
ping river. 

Neither of the phrases actually means what 
the words are often taken to imply. In 
reality, public power means an industrial 
project owned by a governmental body, con- 
structed by compulsive authority, paid for 
by the taxpayers, and often operated for the 
benefit of a favored group. Whether public 
or private, the power must be paid for, 
and the payment must cover essentially the 
same costs—interest on the invested funds 
and the purchase of labor and materials. 
The essential question is, under which type 
of organization is the power likely to be 
produced most economically and paid for 
by those who benefit from it? 

As for the natural resource aspect of the 
question, this too is misleading. True, fall- 
ing water is a gift of nature, but so are coal, 
oil, gas, metals and minerals, and the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil. All industries 
and trades use natural resources, directly 
or indirectly. Does this mean that all in- 
dustry, commerce and agriculture should be 
public rather than private? The natural 
resources, including the falling water, have 
relatively little value until extracted, culti- 
vated, or otherwise made useful by human 
effort. The effort, which is privately ex- 
erted by individual men and women, is the 
real cost of the final product and accounts 
tor by far the greater part of its price. 


COMMON FALLACIES 


In the current controversy over further 
power development on the Niagara River, 
the advocates of public power apparently as- 
sume that, because the water is a natural 
gift, the power to be generated from it would 
also be a natural gift and should not be 
allowed to fall into private hands. This is a 
fallacy. The power would be the result of 
a heavy expenditure of labor and capital, 
which would have to be paid for whether 
the power were produced by a public or a 
private agency. 

There is another alleged advantage of 
public power which proves upon examina- 
tion to be purely fictitious. This is the sup- 
posed saving due to the fact that public 
power agencies are exempt from taxation. 
Surely nothing could be more obvious than 
that taxes saved by a power agency are lost 
to the public treasury and must be recovered 
from some other source, so that what the 
people appear to save as consumers of power 
they must give back as taxpayers. There is 
no saving to the people as a whole. There 
may be—indeed there is very likely to be—a 
saving to some at the expense of others; in 
that case the tax exemption operates as a 
hidden and therefore particularly vicious 
form of subsidy. In any case, the real cost 
of power to the people as a whole is the 
cost of actually producing it, and taxes do 
not enter into the calculation. 
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In the final analysis, the question of pub- 
lic versus private power is simply a question 
of industrial organization. After centuries 
of unhappy experience with public control 
of economic activity, the peoples of the west- 
ern world decided to try the private form. 
The payoff has been rich in terms of effi- 
ciency, equity and freedom, and the prin- 
ciples that have made it so apply to produc- 
tive effort in general. Why should the gen- 
eration of power be a unique exception? 


Water, the Root of the Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
the following truthful editorial from the 
Machinist, the official weekly newspaper 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, which appeared in the October 
27, 1955, edition: 

Hap ENouGH? 


Two of the most prized possessions of New 
England working people have been washed 
away in recent years—their homes and their 
jobs. 

In both cases, water is at the root of the 
problem. The two floods within a month 
in New England washed away hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of homes. The 
erosion of jobs has been slower, but it is 
just as much connected with the water prob- 
lem as the floods. 

New England is crisscrossed with fast- 
moving streams. The Nation's first small in- 
dustries were located on them. They utilized 
the rushing water to turn the mill wheels. 

Later as the region became highly in- 
dustrialized, the factories outgrew their wa- 
ter wheels. The private electric companies 
came with power from steam. But they 
clung to obsolete equipment and paid tribute 
to a pyramid of parent corporations. It 
was—still is—a high-priced operation. 

Then came the hydroelectric developments 
in other areas. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority harnessed the rampaging Tennessee 
River to control floods, improve navigation, 
conserve the land, and generate low-cost 
power. Huge public power projects were 
opened in the West. 

Many New England companies either 
moved to the hydroelectric regions where 
power cost is low or transferred expansion 
planned for New England to those other 
areas. The result was the loss of thousands 
of jobs in New England. The loss has been 
frequently blamed on the high cost of labor. 
Actually, New England is the second lowest 
Wage area in the country. The facts show 
industry migrated largely because of high- 
cost power. 

Now in the past month unharnessed New 
England water has killed scores of people, 
destroyed thousands of homes and washed 
out factories. Possibly the best flood-con- 
trol system could not have prevented ali the 
damage. However, we have seen that, while 
other areas are being inundated, the TVA 
region in equally heavy periods of rainfall 
opens and closes its network of dams to 
produce an orderly runoff without floods. 
The impounded water produces low-cost 
power. 

It seems to us that now is the time for 
our Governors, Congressmen, and Senators 
to extend to the Northeast the one method 
of flood prevention which can pay in part 
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for itself, for full scale flood prevention js a 
costly matter. 

That method is an area-wide system of 
multiple-purpose dams and reservoirs which 
can use the flood water impounded in pre. 
venting floods to generate power to help pay 
the cost. Only that cute phrase “creeping 
socialism” invented by the private powey 
companies stands in the way. 

No one spoke of “creeping socialism” when 
Gov. Allan Shivers of Texas called for Fe. 
eral relief during the drought in Texas jn 
1953. No one speaks of “creeping socialism” 
when the governors of half a dozen North. 
eastern States properly ask for Federal flood. 
relief money this year. 

Yet the private power companies inspire 
the cry of “socialism” when it’s suggesteg 
that Federal money be used to do the floog. 
prevention job the thorough, sensible way, 
That way is through multiple purpose, 
power-producing dams and reservoirs. Lives 
could be saved, homes and plants could be 
better protected, and jobs could be created, 
Isn't it time for a little “creeping progress” 
in New England? 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZI0 


OF NEW JERSEY . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time when widespread juvenile de- 
linguency is of so great concern to the 
country, the following report by the 
United Veterans’ Organization of Essex 
County To Fight Juvenile Delinquency 
will be of interest to the Congress. 

Eight public meetings were held in Es- 
sex County, N. J., at which the follow. 
ing authorities on the subject testified: 
Dr. Herscel Libby, Dr. Hirsch L. Silver- 
man, Dr. Raphael Russomanno, Lt. Col. 
Paul H. Goodwin, Lt. Larry H. Jackson, 

et. Barda Sizemore, Peter Fujarczyk, 
Sheriff Neil G. Duffy, Lt. Dominic Spina, 
Edward C. Krah, William A. O'Toole, 
Philip E. Gordon, and Joseph A. Liddy. 

The following high-school students 
also appeared under the chaperonage of 
Louis Bernheim: Joan Rose, Joan Mey- 
ers, Arthur Lloyed, Michael Freedman. 

The delegates who appeared at the 
meetings and who helped to draft the re- 
port are: 

American Legion: John Monaco, 
Richard Schuler, William Lyons. 

VFW: Edward Simandl, Roy C. 


‘Walker, William Butler, Dominic Spina, 


Henry Mehrtens, Robert D. Trott. 

Civic group: Samuel Stewart, Herbert 
Weiner, Columbus Johnson, 

AMVETS: John Orlando. 

Spanish American Veterans: George 
W. Milligan, Newton Smith. 

Civic Veterans League: Samuel Sachs. 

Catholic War Veterans: William 
Howe, Eugene Walsh. 

City and State employees: Jack 
Forbes Smith, Alfred R. Gail, David 
Lawrie. 

County employees: 
Grady. 

DAV: Joseph Tenner, James McDer- 
mott, Louis Norulak. 


James W. Mc- 
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Cooties: Edward Barry, Robert Gas- 
wind, Angus McNaught, Louis Bernheim. 
Jwv: George Geller, Irving Feldman, 


Harold Turner. — : 

Ukranian American Veterans: Peter 
Grentus. . 

Lithuanian American Veterans: 


Michael F. Kidzuz, Peter G. Guoba. 
Sports: Vinnie Carlessimo. 
Music: John Brown, Jerry Grant. 
Prisoners of War Chapter: William 
Barnes, Joseph Pallito. 
Labor: Martin Block, 
The report follows: 
HOME 


Where a child is reared with a sense of 
filial respect and regard as a cardinal virtue; 
where a child from earliest years has come to 
know and realize from within that he cannot 
shame his parents, and stops to think before 
he even attempts to plan a crime what the 
reaction of his parents will be; where a child 
truly respects parents themselves worthy of 
respect because of their personal honesty and 
characterful living; where in the child’s 
democratic, yet strict home life he has come 
to know his responsibilities, and has learned 
basic rules and even regulations of daily liv- 
ing; where in family-unit living young chil- 
dren have come to know values of education 
and schooling, plus the true reverance of 
religion that is practiced in day to day 
activity, and decorum personally coupled 
with regard for the elders in the household 
and in the family—there will we find no 
delinquency. For it is most often in the 
home that the cure for delinquency will be 
ultimately found. 

Some parents, in trying to give their child 
care and independence, get themselves so in- 
volved, and in many ways go to far, and by 
so doing deprive the child of needed family 
security and guidance. Unknowingly the 
parents are forcing their child to stand 
on legs to weak to hold them. Some parents 
dare not direct their child after he reaches 16 
years of age. Parents should grow up with 
the child but it is certainly wise to remain 
more mature than the child. 

We believe that the primary elements of 
sex education should be the responsibility of 
the parents much more so than a school 
course. The family relationship is between 
parents and in feeling tones with the child. 
We believe the parents should take their 
children to Church and Sunday school regu- 
larly and set a good example for the chil- 
dren. Do not do things you would object 
to your child doing. Accept a more personal 
responsibility for building your child’s char- 
acter and do not depend upon schools and 
otner agencies to do the job for them. 

Many parents put their own social life 
above the life with their children. Family 
gatherings should be held more often; the 
problems of the children should be dis- 
cussed with them. Parents should make it 
& point to be at home certain nights and 
make the family a better unit. Mothers and 
fathers should have a regular bed check on 
the child. When children go out the parents 
should know where they have gone, what 
ume they return home and, most important, 


whom they are with and what they plan to 





Parents should not give children spend- 
ing money unless they earn it. Give them 
} Ss to do about the house. 
iidren should be encouraged to join 
organizations such as the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, Police Athletic Leagues, 
Drum Corps, and to attend well supervised 
city playgrounds. Parents should join with 
their children in these activities. Do more 
things with your child than for them. This 
is sure to work. 

The family car is a problem. Exercise 
sepa Judgment before you allow your child 

0D use it. 
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Make a periodic room check. Turn every- 
thing over to find out if there is something 
the child is hiding that he should not have 
about his person. If the child is spending 
too much money—where is it coming from? 
Exercise control of movies and television 
the child sees, watch the reading matter. 
An old time woodshed spanking is not 
wrong as punishment. 

We believe parents should discuss wear- 
ing apparel with the child. See that the 
child is neatly dressed and he will have 
pride in his appearance. 

POLICE 


We must establish a Commission to study 
delinquency in all its forms, to make recom- 
mendations and to seek legislation and be 
given governmental support to implement its 
suggestions practically and functionally. 

Mobilize all resources of the State, in- 
cluding private organizations, State and local 
agencies, and individual citizens, to formu- 
late a joint attack on this disturbing prob- 
lem, and utilize to the full all needed educa- 
tional, scientific, social welfare, and religious 
groups. 

The State must be encouraged and induced 
to assist in the development and improve- 
ment of local probation services and in the 
recruitment and training of probation offi- 
cers, properly trained and with insight into 
the problems of the adolescent in our pres- 
ent-day world. 

Special custodial schools should be estab- 
lished where the worst offenders can be sent 
for 24-hour-a-day care and psychological 
help and thus be removed from poor home 
environment. 

Enactment of legislation to hold parents 
and guardians of the children personailiy re- 
sponsible for whatever damage—property, 
personal, civic—caused by the children due 
to negligence and disinterest on the part of 
such adults. 

Identification cards issued by the schcol 
system for all boys and girls at the age of 
16, including photographs, to be retained 
until the 18th birthday. This will afford 
positive identification to police and business 
houses. 

Adopt a positive policy in the supervision 
of public places that might influence the 
youth, such as poolrooms, social clubs, con- 
fectionery stores with jukeboxes and baga- 
telle machines, demand the loitering in front 
of taverns be stopped. Irrespective of spe- 
cial duties, all policemen should be instruct- 
ed to take an interest in any and all viola- 
tions that they might see from the juvenile 
level as well as from the adult violation. 

All teen-age clubs should be registered 
along with a listing of all members. A Strict 
curfew should be enacted at 11 p. m. to see 
that all teen-agers are off the streets unless 
accompanied by a parent or someone of re- 
sponsibility. The police should be empow- 
ered to enforce this to a “t.” 

More police officers should be placed on a 
walking beat during the hours children are 
out of school to give better supervision to 
local neighborhoods. 

Where it is found that the parents are 


to blame, due to neglect, a program should: 


be put into effect to show the delinquent 
parent just what damage these juvenil 
delinquents can do. 

The police department should be allowed 
to enlarge its PAL program. Officers should 
be assigned to this duty and should be super- 
vised by well-trained instructors who qualify 
for a teen-age program, 

Penalties for repeated juvenile offences 
should be increased. Offenders who repeat 
often should be considered first as criminals 
and second as juveniles. In such Cases 
newspaper publicity should be allowed to use 
names to serve as a deterrent to parents who 
do not heed the early signs of delinquency 
in their child. 
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JUDICIAL AND LEGISLATIVE 


Legally, “delinquency” has been the label 
attributed to acts of depravation, narcotics, 
speeding, burglary, stickup, purse-snatching, 
or mugging accusations when a so-called 
minor (in the eyes of the law) is involved 
in such or related acts. Psychologically, 
however, such misbehavior indicates not a 
“problem child” involved in a crime, but a 
child with problems who sometimes uses the 
crime as an outiet for phobias, complexes, 
emotional difficulties, even deep-seated neu- 
roticism requiring psychotherapy and psy- 
chological counseling and guidance. 

Each case of delinquency must be treated 
and investigated as an individual case. 
Judges in juvenile courts must have available 
full information before passing judgment. 
This requires enlargement of the investiga- 
tive arm of the judge. Moneys must be ap- 
propriated for this purpose. Lack of suffi- 
cient information can impair the judicial 
decision for the handling of each case. 

Reestablishment of such programs as the 
Ccce (Civilian Conservation Camps) under 
the guidance of such men as veterans of war 
service that the boys can look up to. These 
leaders should be properly trained in the 
handling of youths. 

The draft laws should be revised to elimi- 
nate the long wait many youths have before 
being drafted. Many employers feel that a 
boy who will be drafted is a poor risk since 
training the boy will be wasted when he is 
calied into service. This leaves many youths, 
at an extremely impressionable age, free to 
roam the streets with too much time on 
their hands. 

Stricter laws that will hold parents re- 
sponsible for the delinquent acts of the 
juvenile. Fines or jail terms should not be 
beyond the scope that a judge can hand out 
to a parent who has shown a lack of inter- 
est in the action of the child. In cases of 
damage to civil or private property the par- 
ent should be made to pay for the damage. 

Stronger measures are needed to handle 
the narcotics offender. Juveniles found to 
be under the habit of drugs should imme- 
diately be sent to institutions for the cure of 
the habit. Postinstitutional care should 
require regular visits to a doctor who can 
find any renewal of the drug habit before 
it secures too firmly a hold. 

For those that are convicted of selling 
narcotics to juveniles extremely severe pen- 
alties should be given. The death sentence 
would not be too severe for these sellers. 

SCHOOLS 

While delinquency has in many cases its 
starting causes in the home it may also come 
as a result of occurrences in the school sys- 
tem. Often learning difficulties are an im- 
portant cause of wrongdoings cf the child. 
In today’s schools the overcrowded condi- 
tions leave little room for individual care. 
Where a child has learning difficulties he 
often uses the outburst as a means of ex- 
pression. This leads to eventual delin- 
quency. Many times the educators fall back 
on the excuse that classes are too large as a 
coverup for their own failings. We must 
make a greater effort to build new schools 
and more classrcoms and at the same tim 
insist that our educators give more attention 
to the care of those potential juvenile 
delinquents. 

Ne must have more supervised recreation 
centers with properly trained instructors in 
them. laygrounds must be kept open 
longer hours with sufficient activity to kc-s 
the children busy. Youths must be en- 
couraged to build character by use of the 
hands as well as the mind. 

We feel our educational system should 
sponsor programs of adult education with 
emphasis on the care of youth. Many par- 
ents need and want such instructions and 
our school systems are ideally suited to this 
purpose. 
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Closer relation between the courts and the 
schools should be established in order that 
both may follow similar courses in dealing 
with delinquents. 

We feel that schools should arrange to have 
classes attend courts where punishment is 
meted out to juvenile offenders in order to 
see that punishment is the end result of 
juvenile delinquency. 

A reappraisal of our vocational school set- 
up should be made. Too often a child is put 
into a vocational school as ameans of 
punishment. We feel that these schools 
should be used to teach youths, that do not 
do well in a regular school, a trade at which 
he can earn a living and become a useful 
citizen. 

We have found that the system of parent- 
teacher conference should be expanded in 
order that parent and teacher may exchange 
ideas about the individual student. In cases 
where the child has shown habits that might 
lead to delinquency a child welfare worker 
should sit in on the conference in order to 
coordinate the study of the child. 

Every classroom teacher should be given 
instructions in the recognition of early signs 
of narcotic use. We feel that youths will 
assist in breaking up of narcotic rings if the 
habit is stopped early. 

PRESS 


The newspapers of a community can be a 
potent force in fighting juvenile delin- 
quency. We feel that by playing down lurid 
stories and playing up the penalties of crime 
more of our youths will see the end results 
are not as glamorous as they seem. 

We feel that there are times when the 
press does not press hard enough on juvenile 
cases. Strong, forthright, and vigorous cam- 
paign to destroy juvenile delinquency. A 
strong campaign by the press to show the 
damage, both financial and physical, caused 
by delinquency will bring the public to the 
realization that more moneys must be ex- 
pended in preventive action rather than in 
corrective action. This should bring to the 
public the needs of schools, juvenile courts, 
and for an expanded police force. 

Another campaign by the press, who are 
molders of public opinion, should be for 
Cadet Corps that will take the youths in 
hand to teach them subjects useful to the 
community. A campaign should be under- 
taken to build the Women’s Aid Corp. who 
service our hospitals and relief work. Such 
campaigns will attract the youths and take 
up that excess time they have. Z 

The press should be allowed to use the 
names of offenders who are repeaters. We 
feel that by publicizing such names and the 
sentences meted out it will cause many par- 
ents and youths to pause and reflect on the 
public disgrace they will face. 


The Late John D. Dingell, of Michigan 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the memory of the late Honor- 
able JoHN D. DINGELL, of Michigan. It 
was a shock to me to learn of his passing 
last September, when I was home in 
Milwaukee, and whence I went to attend 
his funeral in Detroit. His loss will be 
felt deeply by our Nation. 

It was a privilege and honor for me to 
serve in the House with such a distin- 
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guished, hardworking, and conscientious 
man as the late JOHN DINGELL. For many 
years, he fought courageously for the 
interests of our people, and for legisla- 
tion intended to raise the standard of 
living throughout the Nation. He was 
dedicated to high moral, social, and po- 
litical principles in his spheres of action. 

JOHN DINGELL will be missed by his 
colleagues, and by the people of Michi- 
gan whom he served so well and so long. 
It is our mutual consolation and hope 
that his son, who has been chosen to 
represent the people of the 15th district 
of Michigan, will carry on the work and 
the ideals of his father in these Halls of 
Congress. 

To our late colleague’s family, I extend 
my deepest sympathy and the prayer 
that the Almighty Creator may grant 
him peace in eternity. 


Eavesdropping Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under Jeave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting editorial from 
the Boston Post, Boston, Mass., October 
15, 1055: 

DESTROYING THE COURTS 


Admission by the faculty of the University 
of Chicago Law School that Federal jury 
rooms were bugged with hidden micro- 
phones to eavedrop on the deliberations of 
Federal juries has raised a storm in Wash- 
ington. 

This eavesdropping project, started in 
September 1952, under a grant from the 
Ford Foundation, is under probe of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 
The committee has been told that the re- 
search group intends to continue to plant 
secret microphones in Federal jury rooms. 

The Federal courts have apparently sur- 
rendered all their considerable power to reg- 
ulate and direct the Federal court system. 
The bugging of Federal jury rooms is so 
clearly illegal and contemptuous of the 
courts that it is simply incredible that At- 
torney General Brownell hasn't moved to 
indict those responsible for this outrage. 

The Federal judge who authorized this 
secret bugging of a jury room in Kansas 
must certainly have taken leave of his 
senses, and deserves the strongest kind of 
censure. If counsel for either the Govern- 
ment, plaintiff or defendant had been guilty 
ot any such breach, a contempt citation 
would have been issued forthwith. 

The jury system is far from perfect. but it 
is not going to be improved by secret eaves- 
dropping in jury rooms. That kind of police- 
state research can only tear down the con- 
fidence of the people in the jury system, 
and, by the same method, destroy the courts. 

If microphones can be secretly planted in 
Federal jury rooms with the consent of the 
judge and without the knowledge of jurors, 
counsel or litigants, where is the line to 
be drawn against wire-tapping intrusion? 

Federal courts have some very strict prece- 
dents against wire-tapping evidence. Why 
then is a private research project permitted 
to eavesdrop on one of the basic rights of 
the American citizen—the right to secret 
consideration of evidence by a jury? 
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The Justice Department is Shirking its 
sworn duty if this outrage is overlookeg 
The Justice Department lost an important 
case against a Communist agent named Jy. 
dith Coplon “because the evidence againg; 
her had been developed from a wire-tappeg 
telephone conversation. Certainly the wire 
tapping of a Federal jury room is a matter 
of grave concern to the Justice Department. 
Why then hasn’t there been a move to dea} 
with the jury room wire tappers? 


Our President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, which appears in the 
January 6, 1956, issue of U. S. News & 
World Report, expresses the feeling of 
many millions of Americans: 

THE MAN OF THE ERA 
(By David Lawrence) 


Through the annals of time we have always 
revered the soldier. In the face of an un- 
known destiny, he has dedicated his life to 
the service of his felowman. On his return 
from war, his crusade won, we have hailed 
him with exultant cheers—and then his life- 
work has usually ended. 

In this era the tale is different. 

We applaud the achievements of a great 
soldier, but we ask him to stay on in another 
kind of active duty—to serve us in the battle 
to maintain peace. 

In 1942, the great soldier of our times 
landed his armies on the shores of North 
Africa. 

In 1944, the same leader, commanding the 
huge forces of many Allied nations, invaded 
the coast of France in a military feat of great 
skill and unprecedented magnitude. It 
meant victory in 1945 and the end of World 
War IT, 

We recall the beaming faces in a crowded 
metropolis, ticker tape flung like ribbons 
across the streets of New York City, as the 
military hero was welcomed home by a grate- 
ful country. 

But leadership of armies was not to be his 
only form of service. In 1952 the same sol- 
dier was summoned to higher duty—to be 
Commander in Chief of all the military 
forces of the most powerful nation in the 
world, and at the same time to assume the 
responsibilities of the Chief Executive of the 
entire Government. 

Here was a rare opportunity to test the 
soldier—to learn whether among his talents 
was an ability to steer the ship of state 
through the shoals of factional strife at 
home and through the storms of diplomacy 
abroad into the quiet waters of national and 
international serenity. 

The conscience that commanded tens of 
thousands of young men to go to their death 
in battle twinged at the thought of the many 
more tens of thousands who might have to 
go to future wars, and of the millions of in- 
nocent men, women, and children who might 
be the victims of an atomic disaster. 

To the tremendous task of peace, the sol- 
dier devoted himself. Thrusting aside pro- 
tocol and precedents, he offered to go any- 
where in the world at any time to make every 
effort to advance the cause of peace. 

The Geneva Conference of 1955, at the 
summit, widely characterized as a failure, 
was not a failure for the great soldier. He 
went with peace in his heart and came away 
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still believing that man can find some other 
way to resolve international disputes than 
py organized murder. 

Then the hand of God intervened. Was 
it a mystic warning to us all in the midst of 
our indulgence in the excesses of material- 
ism? Did we really deserve peace? 

The heart of the soldier faltered. The 
whole world stood aghast—worried that he 
might be taken from us. The prayers of 
nundreds of millions of people fervently pe- 
titioned the Almighty to preserve this man— 
his energizing force for peace. 

The power of God can humble the greatest 
of soldiers or statesmen and take them from 
us at the moment of their greatest glory. 

There come to mind the lines of Walt 
Whitman eulogizing the stricken Lincoln: 


“O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip 
is done, 

The ship has weather’d every rack, the 
prize we sought is won.” 


But today the “fearful trip” is not yet 
done. The ship has not weathered every 
rack, and the prize is not won. The world 
is still half-slave and half-free. 

These are the days when the mysteries 
of divine guidance are no more revealed to 
us than before but His omnipresent in- 
fluence can, if we accept it, rule mankind. 
It can shape human behavior. It can apply 
a restraining hand to an evil purpose. It 
can help us win in the long run a victory 
for honesty, for freedom and for justice. 
The destiny of the whole world is in the 
hands of those statesmen who can inter- 
pret faithfully the commands of the Al- 
mighty. 

We happily are witnessing now the grad- 
ual recovery of the soldier-statesman from 
an illness which might have been fatal had 
the Lord willed it so. 

Maybe this means that the crusade of the 
soldier-statesman is to go on and that the 
years of his own usefulness as the servant 
of his people are to continue until his mis- 
sion is fulfilled. 

There is ahead for Dwight Eisenhower the 
greatest of all calls to duty—service to the 
world. 

For Dwight Eisenhower is the man of the 
era. He is the Captain who can steer the 
ship of state safely through dangerous seas 
amid the hazards of mutual suspicion and 
the frequent provocations to war. 

On thé horizon already are the dim out- 
lines of ‘the shore. There the true victory 
can be won, sooner than most of us imagine. 
There, rooted in the unorganized and un- 
asserted will of the men and women of all 
nations, is the means by which to assure 
peace. 

To that shore, God willing, the Captain, 
our Captain, must sail on until this divided 
world is united in freedom—until the “fear- 
ful trip is done.” 





Report on Goid Section of Western Gov- 
ernors Mineral Policies Conference, 
Sacramento, Calif., November 7-8, 
1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 7-8, 1955, in Sacramento, 
Gov. Goodwin J. Knight called a West- 
€rn Governors Mineral Policies Con- 
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ference. In addition to some 500 per- 
sons from the 11 Western States, South 
Dakota and Alaska, there were the fol- 
lowing six governors in attendance: 
Gov. Goodwin J. Knight, of California; 
Gov. Robert E. Smylie, of Idaho; Gov. 
Charles H. Russell, of Nevada; Gov. J. 
Bracken Lee, of Utah; Gov. Milward L. 
Simpson, of Wyoming; and Acting Gov. 
Stephen L. R. McNichols, of Colorado. 

Western Governors Mining Advisory 
Council: The Western Governors Min- 
ing Advisory Council was formed in Feb- 
ruary of 1953 by Governor Earl Warren 
of California, now Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Warren, at the suggestion of former 
Gov. Douglas McKay of Oregon, now 
Secretary of the Interior. The powers 
of the Western Governors Mining Ad- 
visory Council are severely limited. 
They may make recommendations only 
to the governors of the Western States 
and the governors are in no way bound 
to follow such recommendations. The 
council is made up of men appointed by 
the respective governors in whom they 
have confidence. It may vary in num- 
ber as each governor may desire. It has 
been customary to rotate the chairman- 
ship and also the vice-chairmanship of 
the council each year so that neither 
officer may succeed himself. 

The governors of the Western States 
insist that the recommendations of the 
council be both reasonable and feasible. 


One of my esteemed constituents, Dr. 
John R. Lechner, 629 East 99th Streets 
Inglewood, Calif., has reecntly for- 
warded to me the report of the gold sec- 
tion of the Western Governors Mineral 
Policies Conference held in Sacramento 
on November 7-8, together with the 
resolution adopted by the gold section. 
Many of those who are interested in the 
mining of gold and the problem of gold 
backing of our currency will, I believe, 
find this of interest. 

The report and resolution follow: 
REPORT ON GOLD SECTION OF WESTERN GOv= 

ERNORS MINERAL POLICIES CONFERENCE, SAC= 

RAMENTO, CALIF., NOVEMBER 7-8 


Nineteen sections representing principal 
minerals in the 11 Western States met in 
separate meetings at the Western Governors 
Mineral Policies Conference at Sacramento, 
November 6-8 to analyze their major prob- 
lems and to make recommendations to the 
governors of these States for united action. 

Perhaps the most important of these sec- 
tions was the gold section. On Sunday after- 
noon, 14 members of the gold committee, 
under the chairmanship of L. L. Huelsdonk, 
met at the Senator Hotel to discuss the 
problems of this section of the conference, 
and to arrive at a plan and organization 
for the meeting the following day. As a 
result of the discussion at this organization 
meeting, a resolutions committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a suitable resolution for 
the consideration of the entire section on 
Monday. Harry Sears, Charles Gilmore, J. C. 
KempVanee and Dr. Lechner were appointed, 
and these men met on Sunday evening to 
carry out their duties. 

The resolution which was drafted on Sun- 
day night, was presented for approval at 
the Monday meeting of the entire section, 
with nearly 100 in attendance. Dr. Don- 
ald H. McLaughlin presided at this section 
meeting. Although there was ample op- 


portunity for discussion, and with only one 
dissenting vote, the resolution was adopted. 

Following the adoption of the gold reso- 
lution, several members of the section com- 
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mented on the need for public enlighten- 
ment on this vital issue. Mrs. Kitzmiller 
spoke of the opportunity and the respon- 
sibility of members of the gold section to 
inform the public of the relationship of the 
gold problems to the preservation of our 
currency reserve, and urged those present to 
support such a program financially. 

A motion was then made by Dr. Lechner 
and seconded by Charles Hendel of Nevada, 
that a permanent subcommittee be ap- 
pointed with full power to act. 

It was then moved by Moss of Arizona, 
and seconded by Robert Wilson of Taylors- 
ville, Calif., that this subcommittee be em- 
powered to raise and disburse moneys needed 
to conduct its educational program. Dr. 
McLaughlin then appointed as members of 
this permanent subcommittee the follow- 
ing: L. L. Huelsdonk, chairman; J. C. Kemp- 
Vanee, treasurer; Dr. John R. Lechner, sec- 
retary; Charles L. Gilmore, attorney; and 
Harry Sears, research. 

Members of this new subcommittee met 
on several occasions during the 8th and 9th, 
discussing plans for the work of this commit- 
tee. It was decided to establish an ad- 
visory council, consisting of 1 representa- 
tive from each of the 11 Western States to 
help guide the work of the executive com- 
mittee. As soon as the appointments are 
made to this advisory council, suitable sta- 
tionery will be printed, and the subcommit- 
tee will go to work on a program consistent 
with the policies outlined by the governors 
conference. 





RESOLUTION BY GOLD SECTION 


Whereas there are three principal rights 
basic to the jurisprudence of all free coun- 
tries; the right of personal liberty, the right 
of personal security, and the right of private 
property; and 

Whereas the arbitrary and absolute control 
exercised by the United States Treasury over 
the production and disposition of domestic 
gold is in direct violation of these funda- 
mental rights of free men; and 

Whereas the Government has usurped the 
right of private enterprise to sell newly 
mined gold to industry and to the arts in 
contradiction to the fundamental laws of 
the land, and has denied individuals the 
right to own, buy, or sell this commodity in 
open competition; and 

Whereas this restrictive and monopolistic 
policy by the United States Treasury has 
given special advantages to a small group 
of manufacturers privileged to buy gold for 
industry, while at the same time imposing 
such rigid restrictions upon the gold pro- 
ducer that 95 percent of primary gold mines 
have been forced to close down, leaving vast 
potential sources of supply undeveloped; and 

Whereas the sale of gold from our Federal 
gold reserve to private industry and to the 
arts, which annually exceeds in amount the 
total domestic production of gold—together 
with the progressively declining production 
of new gold, is dangerously dissipating the 
United States gold reserves, which right- 
fully belong to the people of this country, 
who have been led to believe that these re- 
serves have been safely held for their pro- 
tection as a guarantee for the stability and 
security of their dollars: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That members of the gold sec- 
tion recommend to the governors of the 
Western States that they urge the Con- 
gress to restore to the gold producer the 
right to sell gold as a commodity to industry 
and to the arts, and that there shall be a 
free market for all newly mined domestic 
gold; and be it further 

Resolved, That the governors of the sev- 
eral States represented at this conference 
be urged to request their respective legis- 
lators to memoralize the Congress in sup- 
port of these two vital bills. 
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The Marks of a Free Man 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, at the annual 
interfaith breakfast held on Staten Is- 
land, New York, on December 11, 1955, 
under the auspices of the B'nai B'rith of 
Staten Island, Rabbi Charles E. Shul- 
man, of Riverdale Temple, New York 
City, delivered the address which I am 
xappy to place in the Recorp today. The 
timeliness of the subject, the simplicity 
and freshness of the speaker’s approach, 
and the effectiveness of his statement 
led me to ask his permission to place the 
address in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I commend it to the careful attention of 
all Members of the House. 

The address follows: 


THE MARKS OF A FREE MAN 


The American way of life could have no 
finer example of its uniqueness and its 
greatness than this gathering of distin- 
guished American citizens in all walks of 
life met at the invitation of the B’nai 
Brith of Staten Island to honor an outstand- 
ing resident of the community and attended 
by members of the Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish faiths who have not only saluted a 
common flag that protects them all equally 
but who have often shared the pride and joy 
of working together as friends in the larger 
community. You honor more than the per- 
son of a faithful American who has exempli- 
fied the American creed. You honor and af- 
firm anew the principles which have kept us 
a Nation and which will, under God's grace, 
continue to do so in days to come. 

The chairman, in his introduction of me, 
stated that as a former Army man he was 
sorry that I had served as a chaplain in the 
Navy during World War II because I could 
not appreciate sufficiently the lot of Army 
officers and men under Navy transport dur- 
ing the war. For his benefit, I would like 
to tell him that almost 2,000 of us in the 
Navy were transported to our first destina- 
tion in the Southwest Pacific by a ship in 
command of Army personnel. There was an 
Army chaplain aboard, a member of the 
Salvation Army sect. And I was even pressed 
into playing the marimba for him at times 
in keeping up the morale aboard the ship. 
Besides it is always a moot question as to 
whether the Army or Navy is God’s holy area 
of military service. I recall the story of the 
man who asked his friend to join the “Army 
of the Lord.” His friend told him he already 
belonged to the ‘Army of the Lord.” “What 
cenomination do you belong to?” the first 
demanded. “The Baptists’ was the reply. 
To which the man said, “Listen, brother, 
you're not in the Army. You're in the 
Navy.” 

A gathering of this character is essentially 
an unwritten expression of the faith we have 
in our free type of government and our ap- 
preciation of: our free institutions. And it 
is eminently fitting on this occasion that we 
consider the marks of a free man. It is im- 
portant that we speak of such a theme often 
and anon these days when the false propa- 
ganda of dictatorship would delude the world 
into believing that freedom can be anything 
less than the ideal we in America cherish 
and enact when we function at our best. I 
have been in countries dominated by both 
Fascist and Communist oppressors and I can 
tell you that one must see what passes for 
freedom in other parts of the werld to ap- 
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preciate how blessed the American people 
really are in their good fortune. 

The first mark of a free man is confidence. 
He is unafraid in his daily living. He is 
natural in his pursuits. It is not so in lands 
that are enslaved. They used to tell a story 
of the Russian dictator Stalin as they told 
it of Hitler and Mussolini. The dictator 
walked into a movie incognito and sat in the 
last row. Suddenly his picture was flashed 
on the screen and everybody rose in salute. 
le remained seated enjoying the spectacie of 
his power when suddenly an usher poked 
him in the back and whispered harshly: 
“You'd better get up too if you know what’s 
good for you. Idon’t like him any more than 
you do. But you’d better get up. It’s safer.” 

Confidence is displayed by free men not 
only in their government, but also in their 
neighbors. Confidence breeds trust. You 
will not find much trust where there is no 
freedom. How can one trust another when 
the state compels uniformity of thought and 
rewards espionage? The greatest asset that 
America possesses is mutuality of trust ex- 
emplified by the democratic way of life and 
inspired by the Bible words: “Behold how 
good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.” Unlike the lands of op- 
pression our unity is not forced unwillingly 
from us. We give voluntarily of ourselves in 
obeying our laws and serving our common- 
wealth. It is a pity, I think, that we always 
tend to give more freely of our lives and la- 
bor in time of war than in peace. The great 
American philosopher, William James, once 
wrote a short essay that bears rereading in 
our time. It is called ‘The Moral Equivalent 
of War.” He points out that if people in a 
democracy could be prevailed on to make the 
sacrifices in peacetime commensurate with 
what they do in wartime for their Nation a 
long step could be taken in insuring more 
durable peace in the world. Democracy is 
basically an adventure in cooperative living. 
Our system of government is founded on the 
concept of equality before the law. No man 
is good enough to rule over another. And 
while we often stray from this precept we 
cannot forget its solemn lesson. If we ever 
strayed too far from it our freedom would 
be in great danger. 

A second mark of a free man is humor. 
Only the free can laugh at themselves and 
their neighbors. In a dictatorship men are 
afraid to laugh. I know no greater cleansing 
agent to help restore people to sanity than 
laughter. Nothing can quite show more 
clearly the immaturity of prejudice and 
bigotry than the element of humor. ‘Take 
the matter of smugness in religion, some- 
thing that ought to concern us in this 
interfaith meeting. There is a wonderful 
story told to illustrate the folly of exclusive- 
ness in worship cf a God who made us all 
and whose tender mercies are over all His 
works. A colored man passed a fashionable 
church. He thought he would like to wor- 
ship there, and spoke to the minister about 
joining the congregation. The minister told 
him that God did not wish us to change our 
denominations, that he had better go home 
and talk this matter over with God. The 
colored man returned in a short time. The 
minister asked him whether he had talked 
it over with God. And if so what did God 
say? The colored man told him: “God said 
to me, Sam I've been trying to get into that 
church myself for 25 years and ain't had 
any luck. No use your trying.” 

Sometimes we reveal our own 
understanding and faith in our f< 
in the excitement of a moment of disturb- 
ance. It is typically American and typically 
a free man’s way of reducing human short- 
comings to their proper level through s+humor. 
There is the story of the man who belonged 
to the expressive holy roller sect. He had 
entered a church for prayer. In the course 
of the minister’s sermon he became excited 
jumped up and shouted “Hall 
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Amen, brother.” Two ushers rushed over to 
him and whispered: “Here, what are you 
trying to do?” “I'm getting religious,” he 
said. And before they could stop them. 
selves they said: “This is no place to get jt» 

A third mark of a free man is healthy 
mindedness which gives scope and in agi- 
nation to his life. It is no accident that 
some of the greatest adventures on earth 
were first undertaken on American soil, and 
they were undertaken by people who haq 
the health to enable them to dare move jy 
new directions. They cleared the forests and 
conquered a wilderness with only the pro- 
tection of a covered wagon. They fought 
each other in a terrible civil war in order 
to establish the right of a Negro to be free 
on free soil. They established the first pub- 
lic school in the history of the world in 
order that every child could have the means 
of improving his lot and gaining greater 
enjoyment of the world into which he was 
born. They were the first people on the 
face of the earth to give women the right 
to vote and to encourage her participation 
in the arts, sciences and government: and 
they dreamed great dreams of other people 
rising On improved standards of living to 
democratic heights where the common man 
would be released from his burdens and 
live as an equal partner in the world’s 
destiny. 

Sometimes the free man in America be- 
comes careless. Sometimes he loses his 
healthy mindedness and he for the moment 
is faithless to the American ideal, a disap- 
pointment to peoples elsewhere. I was in 
Morocco a short while after the people in 
Cicero, Iil., had rioted in a diaspora of in- 
tolerance toward a Negro war veteran who 
had rented a home in their midst. The Arabs 
were making capital of that mistake. egged 
on by Communist agitators who value power 
more than freedom. But in spite of our 
mistakes we are a healthy people because our 
freedom makes us healthy minded. The 
Romans, centuries ago observed that the 
physical life is closely tied to the mental 
attitudes when they spoke of “mens sana 
in corpore sano.” Our traditions and our 
instincts on the whole guide us into chan- 
nels of mutual respect. And while we have 
a long way to go to achieve a more perfect 
union we have done remarkably well in 
welding our diverse races and stocks and 
faiths into a great nation. 

A fourth mark of a free man is hope. He 
sees his life and the life of his nation as 
a goal. That goal may be distant, but the 
incentive to labor is the actual realization 
of the dream, not the fulfillment. I imagine 
that the newly published volume on Robert 
Louis Stevenson and his wife will stimulate 
Americans anew to the rereading of some of 
Stevenson’s charming essays. One that we 
remember from our student days is called 
E! Dorado and reminds us that it is not 
the arrival at our destination that gives our 
lives such zest and enjoyment, but the travel 
toward it. 

America is seen by her free citizens as 4 
nation in being. We have before us un- 
climbed heights, unrealized goals. Yester- 
day when we were children we traveled in 
trains and ships spending days and weeks 
to get to our destination. Today we move 
swiftly in airplanes and tomorrow the dis- 
tances of the earth will become as naught 
Now we depend on coal and oil for our energy 
Who knows what great revolutions of life 
lie before us as we follow President Eisen- 
hower’s call to support the movement of 
atoms for peace? The freeman } 
hopes that as his hand produces the goods 
that make life a physical iuxury so his mind 
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need of all men to warm their hands by the 
common fire of life. In America this hope 
has shown itself in the inventive genius of 
people. Nothing that is made is not subject 
toimprovement. It is shown in the distribu- 
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tion of our wealth and the average American 
today lives with greater comfort and oppor- 
tunity than kings and princes used to. The 
freeman’s hope is seen in the dignity of 
Jabor and the acknowledged place of the 
jaboring man in society. And it is seen in 
the brighter religious conscience of free 
citizens. For they do not let others remain 
hungry in their land and their record of 
helpfulness to other nations through point 
4 and technical assistance programs is es- 
sentially an example of religious ethics ap- 
plied in an economic manner. Whatever 
dictator countries offer other nations has 
proved to be in conformity to a plan to 
enslave them and to develop at their ex- 

nse. Whatever our free people have offered 
other peoples has been in terms of humanity 
and the hope of elevating them sufficiently 
that they might perceive the advantages 
inherent in the freedom which enables a 
man to decide his own destiny. 

But the free man must not lose this hope. 
He must not be discouraged by the enormity 
of the problems that lie before a shrunken 
world. He must not be aghast at the ter- 
rible destructive power in the hydrogen 
pombs his scientists have created. The 
Jewish sages of antiquity tell a parable of 
Moses the law giver, standing on the lonely 
mountain top and seeing the promised land 
that he would not enter. He turned to his 
God to challenge Him. ‘‘Why did you take 
me at the burning bush to be the leader of 
this people?” he asked his God. ‘Why did 
you rob me of my youth and manhood in 
their service, and now deny me my reward 
of the promised land?” And God answered 
him: “When you stood at the burning bush 
and I told you to go tell Pharaoh to let 
the children of Israel go, what did you say? 
You said you were tongue-tied. I had to 
tell you that your brother Aaron would speak 
for you. You had no faith in yourself, and 
I forgave you that. Then you wanted to 
know in whose name you would be speaking 
if Pharaoh asked you by what authority you 
came. I had to tell you, ‘tell him I Am 
sent you’—God sent you. You doubted your 
God and I forgave you that. But when in 
the wilderness your people were thirsting for 
water and I told you to speak to the rock, 
what did you do? You struck the rock and 
sald in effect, ‘what do I care about these 
people?’ There is no promised land for him 
who has no faith in humanity, in his fellow 
men.” ; 

When a teacher loses that kind of faith 
he cannot teach adequately. When a judge 
loses that kind of faith he cannot judge 
justly. When a clergyman loses that faith 
his tongue loses its eloguence. When a po- 
litical leader loses that faith he becomes 
cynical. When a scientist loses that faith, 
he becomes indifferent. 

Confidence, humor, health, and hope are 
present when an assembly of American peo- 
ple of varying races and faiths meet under 
& common flag to remember their free com- 
mon heritage. It augurs well for a country 
when we can hold meetings such as this. 





Sports in the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an article which 
Was written by Mr. Robert T. Hartmann, 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
Les Angeles Times, concerning a foot- 
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ball game he observed during his recent 

visit to the Soviet Union, 
The article follows: 

NINETY THOUSAND JAM Moscow Staprum— 
Russians RED Hot AsoutT FOoOTBALL— 
THEY’LL EVEN PLAY BALL WITH THE WEST 


(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


Moscow, October 23.—A big Red machine 
was held to a 2-2 tie today by an underdog 
squad of fighting Frenchmen who came a 
lot closer to capturing Moscow than Na- 
poleon did. 

This is my idea of how sports writers do 
their leads, so nobody but sports fans can 
understand what they mean. In plain Eng- 
lish, very little of which is heard here, this 
means the French and Soviet soccer teams 
played to a draw at Dynamo Stadium before 
90,000 football fans. 

In Paris, a headwaiter was quite excited 
when he heard we were going to Moscow. 
He said we must see the big international 
match scheduled for Sunday. The Russian 
headwaiter at the National Hotel here said 
the same, proving all headwaiters are kin. 

It was just like the UCLA-SC game at 
Memorial Coliseum in Los Angeles. Follow- 
ing a week of good weather, it begins to 
drizzle just before game time. And the 
trafic jam—in Russian “traffikd jam”—is 
just as bad. 

We sat amid a covey of Parisian patriots, 
who hollered ‘Allez, Allez” throughout the 
affair. The Frenchman next to me should 
have bought two seats, but here all men are 
equal. This, though, was a living testi- 
monial to superior French cooking and the 
only time I could get a full breath was when 
he stood up to “Allez”? some more. 

There were a bunch of French movie stars 
on hand, among them Danielle Darrieux, 
and when I stood up to see her I lost 3 
yards. 

It was a good clean game. Only one 
Frenchman got knocked cold by the Soviet 
goalkeeper and this was an accident, ac- 
cording to the British referee and two Bul- 
garian line umpires. 2 

The French wore blue jerseys and the Reds 
naturally wore red. There was one Negro 
player on the French squad but the Soviet 
squad was strictly Caucasian. 

The Russians are really wild about this 
sport. One comrade sitting behind us kept 
shouting at the Soviet team, “You're playing 
like a bunch of peasants just in from the 
collective farm.” 

The outstanding player was a baldheaded 
Frenchman who must have got that way 
bouncing the ball off his skull. He was all 
over the mushy field and saved many a 
situation before the final gun—I mean 
whistle—since this is a peace-loving country. 





Ungrateful Nation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editorial from the 
Manchester Union Leader, Manchester, 
N. H., whichappeared in the issue of 
Tuesday, October 18, 1955: 

UNGRATEFUL NATION? 
(By William Loeb) 

The tragic death of William Teto, who 
served 13 years as FBI undercover agent in- 
side the Communist party, points the finger 
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at areal problem. Teto, after his job inside 
the Communist party was completed for the 
FBI, received no further payments from the 
Government. 

Although his normal life and work had 
been interrupted, it was almost impossible 
for him to find employment. In addition, 
he was subjected to planned vilification by 
the Communist Party apparatus. The diffi- 
culties he found himself in caused his health 
to break down, and ultimately, resulted in 
his death. 

Teto’s problem was not limited to him 
alone. In too many instances, it is the fate 
of those who enter the Communist Party to 
discover, for the benefit and protection of 
this Nation, the plots, plans and personnel 
of the Communist conspiracy in this coun- 
try. 

These men and women risk their lives, lose 
their reputations in the community, and suf- 
fer continuing hardship, sometimes over a 
long period of years. Then, when their turn 
comes to testify and tell what they have dis- 
covered, their usefulness in that position 
inside the Communist Party comes to an end. 
They are then cast aside by an ungrateful 
government without further consideration 
or assistance. 

This does not seem fair or just, by any 
standard of personal or national morality. 

This writer recently came across another 
such man. Like Teto, he had to see his 
mother die, burdened down with the sorrow 
of thinking her son was a Communist, and 
not being able even to whisper in her dying 
ear that he was, in truth, a patriotic Amer- 
ican. Like Teto, when his job was over, he 
also was cast aside. Were it not for the 
assistance of certain patriotic private indi- 
viduals he, too, would be in dire need today, 
As was Tefo's fate, he did not escape vilifica- 
tion from the Communist Party. Indeed, he 
continues to be the victim of their smears. 

The practical matter is that it is going to 
be harder and harder to recruit patriotic 
men and women to ferret out the Commu- 
nist conspiracy if they know that at the end 
of that difficult and dangerous task, they are 
to be discarded without receiving tangible 
recognition. 5 

But, above all, this neglect is not the 
proper and patriotic way to treat these peo- 
ple. As much as a soldier in war, they have 
well served their nation. We make every 
provision for the medical care, education, 
and hospitalization of our veterans and for 
pensioning them when disabled. Can we do 
less than this for men and women who also 
have served their nation bravely? 





Virginia Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article by Mr. Robert 
Van Deusen, Washington secretary of 
the division of public relations of the 
National Lutheran Council. The article, 
which appeared in the current issue of 
the Lutheran, follows: 

VIRGINIA REFERENDUM 
(By Robert Van Deusen) 

Racial integration in the public schools 
promises to be one of the hottest issues of 
1956. Resistance to the Supreme Court de- 
cision is growing and efforts are being made 
to sidestep its requirements. 
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In Virginia, the problem will focus in @ 
popular referendum. Voters will decide on 
January 9 whether to call a constitutional 
convention to amend the State constitution. 
The amendment would alter section 141, 
which prohibits the use of public funds for 
support of private schools, so as to permit 
the payment of tuition to students attending 
private schools. 

This constitutional change is one of the 
recommendations of the Gray commission, 
after studying the practical implications of 
the Supreme Court decision. The commis- 
sion’s report suggested that school districts 
which wish to eliminate segregation be per- 
mitted to do so. Its main thrust, however, 
was in three proposals designed to postpone 
integration or bypass it entirely, in those 
parts of the State where this is preferred: 

1. Assignment of pupils and teachers to 
various schools on the basis of health, apti- 
tude, availability of facilities, and general 
welfare, without regard to race. 

2. Tuition grants to pupils who are unwill- 
ing to go to integrated schools or whose local 
authorities decide not to operate such 
schools, and who go to private nonsectarian 
schools. 

3. Modification of the compulsory educa- 
tion law, so that no child can be compelled 
to attend an integrated school. 

The big problem faced by Virginia voters 
is whether they are willing to sacrifice their 
long tradition of free, compulsory, public 
education, for the sake of preserving a system 
of racial segregation whose days are num- 
bered. One pitfall is met by the stipulation 
that pupils must attend nonsectarian private 
schools to be eligible for tuition grants. But 
voters should consider these questions: 

Where will the thousands of children who 
elect not to attend public school go? Are 
enough private schools in existence to handle 
them? If new ones are organized, where 
will they be housed? Who will administer 
them? Where will teachers be secured? 
Will the quality of instruction equal that of 
public schools? 

How will tuition grants be handled? Will 
they be paid to the schools? If so, will the 
State have any control over the curriculum? 
Would they not then become “public 
schools,” subject to the Supreme Court de- 
cision? Or will they be paid to the parents? 
If so, how will the State check up on their 
actual use for payment of tuition? If the 
compulsory attendance laws are relaxed, 
what if parents decide not to make use of 
any school? 

Even though sectarian schools are ruled 
out in Virginia as being eligible for tuition 
grants, will not the breaking of the historic 
caistinction between public and _ private 
schools provide a precedent which can be 
used in other States by those who seek public 
support for parochial schools? 

The Virginia Council of Churches has 
taken the courageous stand of opposing the 
revision of the State constitution. Whatever 
the result of the referendum, the churches 
will have gained in stature by taking ar 
unpopular position on the basis of Christian 
principles. 
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Delay in Construction of Coyote Valley 
Dam Detrimental to Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN TYE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 
Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
ix of the REcorp, I desire to in- 
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clude an editorial from the December 22, 
1955, Santa Rosa (Calif.) Press-Demo- 
crat entitled “Sonoma County Loses 
Two Ways if Dam Delayed.” 

Residents of the Russian River Basin 
area in Sonoma and Mendocino Coun- 
ties, Calif., were hard hit during the 
floods in California. Expert estimates 
from the Army Corps of Engineers reveal 
that the Coyote Valley Dam would have 
reduced the $4 million property damage 
by at least one-half, and perhaps even 
more. 

A delay in the sale of the bonds voted 
by local residents will put off the start 
of construction for at least another year, 
subjecting the area to possible further 
flood damage and resultant loss of life 
and property. 

H. R. 7930, which I introduced Janu- 
uary 3 and which has been reported 
favorably by the House Public Works 
Committee, -authorizes the additional 
funds necessary to carry out the Federal 
obligation. Passage of this bill will re- 
solve questions as to sale of the bonds 
within the time limit specified, and per- 
mit construction to commence at an 
early date. 

As evidence of the necessity for expe- 
ditious congressional approval of the 
bill, I submit the following editorial: 
Sonoma County Loses Two Ways Ir Dam 

DELAYED 

In case you're wondering why District At- 
torney Joseph Maddux is doing everything 
possible to secure earliest possible high-court 
hearings on the Coyote Valley Dam Hitigation, 
there are two good reasons. 

One is that if the bonds cannot be deliv- 
ered on schedule, both start and comple- 
tion of the dam will be delayed by at least 
a year. That means one or more addi- 
tional years that heavy flood damage will 
take place. 

The other reason is that the bonds were 
sold at a time when the money market was 
such that the taxpayers of Sonoma County 
received an extremely favorable break on 
interest. 

Since then, the money market has 
come less favorable for sellers, more favor- 
able for purchasers, of bonds. And the more 
interest the county has to pay, the greater 
your tax bill must be to ccver that interest. 

Unless the bonds are delivered, free of 
lawsuits, by January 16, the buyers can 
withdraw their offer of 2.58 percent average 
interest. In that case, new bids would have 
to be called. 

Bond experts think that today the 
terest rate would be around 3 percent. 
that would amount to more than 
additional to be met by the taxpayers of 
Sonoma County. Instead of a tax rate of 
9 cents to cover interest the rate would be 
110i, cents per $100 assessed valuation. 

Other costs, of course, would also be ine 
volved if the bonds cannot be delivered by 
January 16. It would cost around 42,000 
to print new bonds. Another $1,000 would 
have to go to readvertise that the bonds are 


for sale. 


be- 


in- 
And 


$590,000 


are the costs that affect all tax- 


damage, while restricted to those 
mg the Russian River, is 
more costiy. In the first heavy storm of 
1955, damage was estimated by Col. J. A. 
Graf, of the Army engineers, at $2 million. 
That damage, to relatively few people and 
in just 1 storm, is nearly 4 times the prob- 
able added interest costs that would be 
spread among all taxpayers, and over many 
years. 
Delay in selling the bonds would be an 


extremely serious and costly matter. 
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Flood Protection, Relief, and 
Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, cn Octo. 
ber 24, 1955, the Subcommittee on Water 
Resources and Power of the House Com. 
mittee on Government Operations held 
a hearing at Springfield, Mass. Under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
ReEcorp the text of my statement to the 
subcommittee. 

The material follows: 

FLoop PROTECTION, RELIEF, AND REHABILI- 

TATION 


(Statement of Congressman PHILIP J. Pun. 
BIN before the House Special Subcommit- 
tee on Water Resources and Power, Spring. 
field, Mass., October 24, 1955) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com. 
mittee. I heartily welcome you all to Massa- 
chusetts and express deep gratitude for the 
opportunity you have extended me and my 
colleagues in the Congress to present our 
views on water resources problems that have 
arisen in our State and area as a result of 
recent disastrous floods. e 

Let me assure you I greatly appreciate the 
able attention and study which my good 
friend from Alabama, Mr. JONEs, and all the 
members of your committee are giving to 
these questions. Since there are many wit- 
nesses to be heard today I will confine my 
own remarks as much as possible. 

Several other members of the Flood Pre- 
vention Committce of our Massachusetts 
congressional delegation, of which I am 
chairman, all distinguished colleagues of 
ours in the House, are here present and 
desirous of presenting their views. 

I recognize that some of the problems con- 
nected with the flood may not in a strict 
sense fall under the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee. However, many of them are defi- 
nitely relevant to your current studies on 
water resources and flood control and reme- 
dial measures which Congress may take at 
the next session. 

I have in mind, of course, that the 
esteemed chairman of this committee, Mr. 
JONEs, is also a high ranking and very valu- 
able member of the House Committee on 
Public Works and, in that capacity, is fully 
conversant and very well informed on essel- 
tial flood control projects throughout the 
Nation. 

Now. it is hardly necessary for me to detail 
in extent the loss of life and damage to 
property caused by recent and _ repeated 
floods in our area. Great tropical storms 
swept over mueh oi the Northeast last August 
19, and the week before last, pouring 
deluge of heavy rain over the cou 
for hundreds of miles. 

Rivers and their tributaries 
their banks, hundreds of small dams 
or overflowed, many people lost their lives, 
hundreds of homes were completely washed 
away, roads, bridges, public communications, 
water and sewer systems, and business estab- 
ishnments and industries were destroyed or 
damaged in varying degrees, rich farmlands 
were gutted and covered with silt and debris. 
The ensuing destruction, havoc, and distré 
were widespread. Our section was struck 
with cataclysmic force. As yet we are unable 
to estimate all the damage. Many commu- 
nities were paralyzed and crippled, not only 
by the first storm, but by the second whicn 
followed just a few days ago. 
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to make it clear to the committee 
at all appropriate agencies of the Federal 
Government under the direction of our great 
president, who fiew from Denver to Bradley 
pield, Conn., personally, to supervise relief 
nd rehabilitation operations, have rendered 
a very great service and have extended valu- 
sae assistance. I will not take the time 
a to enumerate those cooperating 
agencies, but without exception they worked 
together, with the Red Cross and with State 
and local agencies to restore public services, 
to bring order out of the chaos, to help get 
our economy back on its feet and, above all, 
to relieve human misery. They did wonder- 
ful work. We are all very grateful for these 
efforts even as we are mindful that a great 
geal of work of further relief, rehabilitation, 
and flood control must be accomplished be- 
fore many stricken areas can return to nor- 
mal, and before they can be given maximum 
protection against loss of life and property 
from devastating natural disasters in the 
uture. 
: Of all congressional districts in this State, 
I believe that the one I represent sustained 
the most serious damage here. Lives were 
lost, homes were carried away, people left 
homeless and industry and business sus- 
tained tremendous losses and damage. But 
there is hardly a section of our great State 
which was not affected and damaged in some 
way. Our neighbors to the south, the people 
of Rhode Island and Connecticut, suffered 
greatly. The same is true of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York. The situation 
jn our own State is indeed most difficult and 
with humility and deepest respect, I would 
bespeak your consideration of the follow- 
ing proposals. 

1. Immediate appropriations by Congress 
of adequate funds to proceed with studies 
and construction of flood-control projects 
already authorized, and wherever necessary, 
in the Connecticut River Basin, the Thames 
River Basin, the Housatonic River Basin, 
the Blackstone River Basin, the Hoosic River 
Basin, the Neponset River Basin, the Charles 
River Basin, the Merrimac River Basin, and 
in all the tributaries and branches of these 
streams, including industrial and other 
smaller dams, which constitute so much of 
our water resources throughout the State 
of Massachusetts and New England. 

It is clear that we must have Federal flood 
control and we must have it as soon as pos- 
sible. Delay will be fraught with grave pos- 
sibilities of fresh disaster. Our flood com- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, is studying 
many specific projects. The entire situation 
is being reviewed by the Army engineers and 
we propose to press for earliest possible ac- 
tion by the Congress so as to secure adequate 
protection against future floods. 

2. A second proposal which has been wide- 
ly discussed and which I would like to sug- 
gest at this time is the urgent need for flood 
insurance and natural disaster insurance. 
Following the terrible Worcester tornado of 
1953, I introduced in the Congress a number 
of bills seeking to cope, on a national basis, 
with great natural disasters. Among them 
was H. R. 6129. This bill would create a 
Government-owned corporation to insure 
against all natural disasters such as floods, 
tornadoes, droughts, forest fires, earthquakes, 
hurricanes, and all disturbances and con- 
ditions of such impact and severity that it 
becomes necessary for the President to de- 
Clare disaster areas in any part of the Nation. 

As you know, at present, flood insurance 
Or disaster insurance cannot be procured 
from private insurance companies because, 
under normal insurance practices, its cost 
is prohibitive. Under the proposed bill, the 
Government would reinsure disaster policies 
designed to cover every part of the United 
se against the ravages of all natural dis- 
We can take notice of the fact that these 
natural disasters can and do strike, often like 
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a bolt from the blue, at any time and at any 
place. 

I believe that, when they have had the op- 
portunity to study this proposal in its en- 
tirety, that the private companies would be 
willing to cooperate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in such an undertaking and would 
welcome a system whereby these heavy pe- 
riodic disaster losses could be insured with 
Government support. This insurance would 
not interfere in any way with current in- 
surance coverages because it would not go 
into effect in any area until the President 
has declared an emergency. It would consti- 
tute an additional, valuable, ready Govern- 
ment device for coping with great disasters. 
I would like to insert in the ReEcorpD, with 
your permission, the text of H. R. 6129. 

3. Expansion of the Weather Bureau to 
permit and promote greater Federal partic- 
ipation in weather and climatic research by 
the establishment of an appropriate Com- 
mission to make recommendations looking 
toward the accomplishment of this end. 

I have prepared a tentative draft of this 
proposed legislation and with your permis- 
sion would like to insert it in the REcorp. 
It contemplates a long-range program of re- 
search, coordinated with Weather Bureau 
activities, to speed intensive study of weath- 
er problems and to inaugurate as early as 
possible more effective hurricane and storm 
warning systems. 

This is something, I think, that has been 
greatly needed in the Nation for a long 
time. As you all recall, Congress recently 
substantially increased the appropriations 
for the Weather Bureau to amplify present 
services. However, I think that a much 
broader basis is required in order to inte- 
grate the gathering and dissemination of in- 
formation and forecasting of weather and 
climatic conditions. Such a system, if 
adopted, could very conceivably be used in 
coordination with civil defense and the 
armed services to warn our Cévilian popula- 
lation against approaching military attack. 
It would also aid our farmers, our shipping 
and air industries. = 

4. I also think that the Congress will 
have to strengthen and expand our ma- 
chinery for disaster relief and rehabilitation. 
For one thing it should be more closely 
coordinated in the Federal Government and 
with the State and local communities. It 
should be put on a permanent basis. 

Furthermore, I seriously doubt that situ- 
ations of such magnitude can be satisfac- 
torily handled by Government loans alone. 
Many people have lost their homes, but are 
still saddled with mortgage debt on non- 
existing property. As a practical matter, 
they cannot possibly undertake further 
staggering debt on new homes because, even 
if it could be negotiated, it would snow 
them under financially, and it is unfair to 
American citizens so grievously afflicted to 
give them the feeling that they are objects 
of charity. 

Many worthy business men employing our 
citizens are in the same predicament. The 
Small Business Administration has done a 
fine job under its present authority. But 
many businesses wracked by floods cannot 
survive under the burdens of heavy addi- 
tional debt. Some consideration must be 
promptly given to the equitable and hu- 
mane problems of putting these groups into 
the status quo ante—the position they were 
in before disaster struck them. 

If proposals are to be adopted on a large- 
scale calling for huge Government funds 
for relocating entire communities—and such 
proposals are already under serious study by 
high-ranking Federal officials—the problems 
of rendering adequate financial aid to those 
who desire to remain in their present loca- 
tions in order to save them harmless should 
also be carefully appraised. 

These losses are far beyond the resources 
of individuals, or the State and local govern- 
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ment. They will require the assistance of 
the Federal Government. 

That will be costly. But so is foreign re- 
lief and aid; so are agricultural subsidies; 
so are great public projects in other sections 
of the Nation. The stricken people of the 
Eastern Seaboard who contribute so much 
in taxes to the Treasury are also entitled 
to the generous help and assistance of the 
Federal Government. I most respectfully 
urge that you carefully consider our plight 
and take every measure you can to assist us 
with rehabilitation and in safeguarding our 
area and every other area of the Nation, as 
well as it is possible for Congress to do, 
against the ravages of great natural disasters. 

In conclusion, let me simply say this. Our 
need is very great, my friends. We have been 
sorely stricken, almost beyond description. 
Our own people have responded with extra- 
ordinary courage, resourcefulness, and com- 
pelling determination to try to reestablish 
their homes, their industries and their com- 
munities. But if ever we needed it, we now 
need the sympathetic help and assistance of 
thé Federal Government to ward off the 
effects of these disastrous flood and to set 
up adequate safeguards against possible 
future visitations of great natural disasters, 
50 unpredictable in their advent and point of 
attack, and so paralyzing and devastating in 
their consequences. 

If this fine committee of the House com- 
prised of our able, esteemed colleagues from 
other sections of the country working so 
diligently and intelligently under the leader- 
ship of our energetic, genial and capable 
friend, the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama, can help us in any way to realize 
the objectives in this field which we in 
Massachusetts feel must. be so urgently pur- 
sued, then we will indeed by very grateful. 

Let me thank you all, Mr. Chairman, for 
bearing with me and giving your valuable 
time, and, most of all, for your sincere and 
sympathetic consideration of our very serious 
problems. 

And now, with your permission, I should 
like the honor of presenting to you our dis- 
tinguished colleagues, all members of our 
congressional delegation Flood Committee, 
Mr. HESELTON, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. BOLAND, and 
our beloved friend and colleague, Mrs. ROGErs, 
all of whom desire to present their views. 
Our distinguished colleague, Mr. WIGGLEs- 
WORTH, also a member of the committee is 
presently overseas on official business and 
will undoubtedly want to present his views 
to you upon his return. 








The Late Vera Buchanan 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 3, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, sympathy 
and understanding, joined with a dedi- 
cated devotion to duty, were the charac- 
teristics of Mrs. VERA BucHANAN which 
make her passing such a great loss to all 
of us in this House, as well as to the citi- 
zens whom she so ably represented. 

Serving with her on the Banking and 
Currency Committee, as a freshman 
member I benefited greatly from her con- 
scientious example of public service, 
She gave freely of her warm friendship, 
and the compassionate qualities of her 
concern for the welfare of the men and 
women of her district were an inspira- 
tion to all of her colleagues. 
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The personal loss I feel at VERA 
BucHANAN’s death, after only 1 year of 
service together in this House, is a 


measure of —and a tribute to—the heart 
and soul of a great American. 


Charles D. McCarthy Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, a familiar 
figure is gone from the New York City 
scene. In November of 1955, Charles D. 
McCarthy retired after having served 
faithfully for 23 years as doorman at 
the RCA Building, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Charlie, as he is known 
to his many friends, had been on the job 
since April 26, 1933, 4 days before the 
center’s second office building was occu- 
pied. He was never without a cheerful 
greeting for one and all, and will be 
greatly missed by those who had come 
to know him. It is my hope that he will 
enjoy many happy, peaceful years of 
rest which he so richly deserves. I 
should like to include the following arti- 
cle which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of November 20, 1955: 
DoorMAN AT RCA To RETIRE—ADMINISTRATOR 

FOR 23 YEARS 

Charles D. McCarthy, who was doorman of 
the RCA Building at 30 Rockefeller Plaza be- 
fore there were tenants to open the door for, 
is retiring next month in the position of a 
man who has taken Rockefeller Center into 
partnership. 

“We have been very fortunate in the ten- 
ants we have had in that they take a pride 
in being here,” he recalls. “But, of course, 
we try to be as nice to them as we can.” 

An erect, stately man with a square ruddy 
face, Mr. McCarthy donned the brown uni- 
form of a special officer doorman at No. 30 on 
April 26, 1933, 4 days before the center’s sec- 
ond office building was occupied. He's been 
there ever since, rain and shine, with a ready 
grin for his tenants, “the people who have 
equity here.” 

Mr. McCarthy, who is called Charlie by 
most of the tenants, and Mac by most of 
the RCA executives, could have retired 
last year when he was 65. He chose instead 
to stay on until the end of the year be- 
cause, as he explained, “I felt that in the 
pursuit of happiness, this was the place for 
me to be a little longer. But in the in- 
exorable movement of time your physique 
gets a little older and I did think I needed 
a rest. After all, I'll be 67 next April 20.” 

From his station at the red canopy in 
front of the building, Mr. McCarthy’s job, 
as he explained, is, “administrator of the 
most valuable piece of property in the 
world—as far as parking is concerned.” His 
is the final word on who shall move on and 
who shall be allowed to rest on the street 
between 49th and 50th Streets, in front of 
No. 30. 

After retiring, Mr. McCarthy plans to live 
a quiet life with his wife, Eva, in their home 
at 1936 East Tremont Avenue, the Bronx, 
which is a part of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.’s Parkchester development. 
Before he came to the center, Mr. McCarthy 
was @ floorwalker for Gimbels and Arnold 
Constable’s and now, he said, looking down 
at his high-laced black shoes, “I’m going to 
sit down and do some reading.” 
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Interview on WNAC-TV, Boston, Featur- 
ing Hon. John W. McCormack, Con- 
ducted by Lester Smith, Special Fea- 
tures Department, December 6, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a question and answer inter- 
view in which I participated over 
WNAC-TV station of Boston, Mass., on 
December 6, 1955. This television pro- 
gram interview was conducted by Lester 
Smith of the special features depart- 
ment with Les Smith of the same sta- 
tion the questioner. 

The interview follows: 


Les SmiTH. Good evening, everyone, I am 
Lester Smith, of the WNAC-TV, Yankee Net- 
work Special Features Department. 

Following the policy of the Yankee Net- 
work—to keep its viewers and listeners com- 
pletely posted on affairs which affect not only 
our community, but our State and our 
Nation as well—we are again very happy to 
have with us tonight another of the dis- 
tinguished members of the Massachusetts 
congressional delegation in Washington to 
discuss topics of importance in world affairs. 
We are happy to welcome the Honorable 
JOHN McCormack, the majority leader in 
the House of Representatives in Washington. 
Congressman McCoRMACK, we are happy that 
you were able to join us. 

Congressman McCormack. Thank you, Mr. 
Smith. I am very happy to be with you. 

Les SMITH. The events of the last few 
days—the last few weeks—and the last few 
months, Congressman, have sort of jumbled 
themselves together into a patchwork which 
has made a lot of people in this country 
very apprehensive and concerned over the 
way the turns of events are going in the 
world situation. To your mind, as matters 
stand today, how are we faring in the world 
as a whole? 

Congressman McCormack. Throughout 
the world, Mr. Smith, as we look it over, 
we have got to develop policies that will en- 
able us to have a better—a stronger—posi- 
tion. You use the word “faring’-——I think 
it is a very good word. Since last July and 
the so-called summit meeting, the situa- 
tion throughout the world has not been 
favorable to us and psychologically, we are 
in an unfavorable situation and position. It 
is not too late to get back and recover and 
obtain our affirmativeness. But we can’t— 
we shouldn’t—delay too long. Because, the 
only thing the Communists respect is what 
they fear; and, that is military power and 
strength greater than they possess. They 
respect only firmness in the field of diplo- 
macy where you have definite leadership, not 
uncertain leadership that changes from day 
to day and week to week—and where that 
firm leadership in the field of diplomacy is 
supported by that which the Communists 
respect—namely, military power and 
strength. 

Les SMITH. Congressman, there was a 
reference made, just recently to the effect 
that perhaps the Soviet Union prefers this 
so-called cold war stalemate to either fuil 
peace or a full-scale war with the United 
States. What do you think of that reference? 

Congressman McCormack. Well, in my 
opinion, I think that that is their probable 
state of mind. All we can do is weigh the 
probabilities; and, what the probabilities in 
the mind of a Communist are is rather hard 
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to weigh. You, and I, and others—th 
the way we do—can weigh the proba 
in our minds and in other’s minds; put 
this matter we are dealing with the mings 
of world-killers who are out to impose op: 
munism by revolution, force, or otherwise 
upon all of the other peoples of the world, 
Frankly, I do not think that they want a fy), 
scale war, now. But, we have ever got to h, 
on the alert with our Intelligence Workin 
every minute of the day with all the Other 
facilities of our country and of every othe 
free country working ever to be on the alert 
And, the reason I do not think they want a, 
all-out war is because the nuclear bomb j, 
so destructive that if they undertook to my. 
der, so to speak, some other country—pbefor, 
they did it they’d commit suicide themselves 
So, I think they are using this smile, thi 
mask of a smile to try and deceive people, 
And remember, behind the mask of tha 
smile is that same cruel mind that hag 
sent millions of persons to imprisonment 
and to their death. So, I think what they 
want is a status quo, which the so-calleg 
spirit of Geneva has developed for thej 
benefit, while continuing their work of syp. 
version wherever they can and taking oyer 
country after country. 


Les SMITH. Congressman, the recent events 
in the last few days in Berlin, insofar as the 
actions of the Soviet Union are concerned— 
what are their basic significances? 


Congressman McCormack. It is another 
one of their moves. They feel that there js 
weakness among the countries of the West. 
ern world. They're probing. They're hop. 
ing that we will manifest uncertainty. Ber. 
lin is a symbol to countless of millions of 
peoples and the free world—the Western 
world cannot afford to let them get by with 
that. The United States has got to pursue 
a firm policy. I admire the American High 
Commissioner to Germany the other day 
when he rode through East Germany. That 
is something that the Communists under- 
stand; but, if we vacillate, if we engage in 
uncertain actions, if they obtain their vic. 
tory there—a psychological victory—it will 
be most harmful to the free world’s cause, 
So, that is one place where we have got to 
be firm, very firm. 

LEs SMITH. Now, let’s dwell on one other 
point for a moment. We, of course, realize 
the danger spots that exisc in various sec- 
tions of Europe, the Far East, the Middle 
East. What in your mind are the key danger 
spots with which we have to be concerned? 


Congressman McCormack. Well, there are 
several spots. There is southeast Asia—all 
of southeast Asia—South Vietnam. There 
is Formosa, the Pescadores, Matsu, Quemoy— 
the British have possessions like Hong Kong. 
And there is Malaya and Thailand—the lat- 
ter is a very important country to us—and 
Indonesia, These are important because if 
they get southeast Asia our whole far-east- 
ern defenses are outflanked and we would 
have to come back to the continental de- 
fense—Hawaii and Alaska. Then, there is 
in the Near East, the Egyptian threat against 
Israel—Egypt trying and determined to de- 
stroy that little nation of brave people over 
there; and, in that area they are the only 
people, the only friends we have there. 
There's the weakening of NATO, the status 
quo in Europe, and behind the Iron Curtain 
they're saying to non-Communists that the 
Western World has let you down. In other 
countries like Italy, they are saying to non- 
Communists, “Why do you doubt our sin- 
cerity? Even President Eisenhower says We 
are sincere in our desire for peace.” So, it 
is a worldwide pattern; and, Berlin is 4 
more recent evidence of the hardened minds 
of the Communists and their determination 
to undermine us by every means possible 
short of general war. We have got to be 
watchful for that—it is a calculated risk— 
but short of general war—as I see it they plan 
to take over country after country and to 
weaken the Western cause. And, we have 
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en weakened. But it is not too late for 
if we only determine to do so. 
Congressman, if we may, may we go back 


be 
ys to recover 


ment, and take up the question of 
the seriousness of the problem involving 
Ierael and the Arab States? At the moment, 
of course, there is the tremendous problem 
of the Egyptian purchase of arms trom Com- 
munist satellites and the question of “if” 
and “where” Israel is to get arms. Is there 
ution there? 

Congressman McCorMack, Well, Israel is 
a nation of about 8,000 square miles. It has 
ebout 1,500,000 people. It is a democracy in 
fact as well as in name. It is western 
minded. The people of Israel are our friends. 
The Leyptians—the Arabs—you never could 

rely upon in World War I or World War Ii. 

geypt alone has over 40 million popula- 

tion. If in the course of 2 years they are 
able to develop their manpower, that is their 
military manpower, @ nation like Israel could 
be in a very dangerous position with not 
more then a 250 thousand to 300 thousand 
maximum army. America could not and 
should not permit Israel to be exterminated 
and America should furnish arms. But that 
is not the solution alone. America should 
so inform the Kremlin firmly, because they 
are the ones selling the arms to Egypt and 

Nasser. We should tell them that not only 
the United States, but also Great Britain and 
France under no condition intend to see the 
free people of Israel exterminated or weak- 
ened. Furthermore, might I make this ob- 
servation, Mr. Smith, that Nasser, who is the 
Prime Minister of Egypt, would never dare 
think of buying arms from any Communist 
nation if he had any fear of the United 
States. It is our weakened, uncertain lead- 
ership that has brought about that feeling 
of confidence on their part, where they go to 
a Communist nation and buy arms; and yet 
we are powerful America. We have got to 
get back to the basic policy of peace through 
strength and firmness, and leadership—not 
bullying but firm leadership on the highest 
governmental level and in the fields of di- 
plomacy. 

Les SmITH. Well, that brings up in some 
respects the question I was going to ask 
you, and perhaps you can elaborate a bit, 
that is, “In your mind, what is the most effec- 
tive way to meet Russia’s cold war”? 

Congressman McCormack. The most efiec- 
tive way is to have America aroused—our 
people informed. Our people will make every 
sacrifice necessary when they are given in- 
formation. The American people are fight- 
ers. We fight for what we believe in—in 
the right of the sanctity of the home; free- 
dom of speech; freedom of religion; freedom 
of the press—those great rights that are 
ours and are contained in the Constitution. 
Those are intangibles, that free men and 
free women, when they possess them, will 
fight to preserve. We have got to have a 
military organization that commands the 
Tespect, through fear, of the Communist 
leaders, because they are out to conquer the 
world and to subject all the peoples of the 
world to Communist persecution and death. 
So, the price we pay is the price for our 
preservation and for freedom; and, it is far 
better to err if we are going to err, on the 
Side of strength than on the side of weak- 
hess and that is one of the basic positions 
I have taken as a Member of the Congress 
of the United States. 

Lrs Smitu. Well, Congressman, as the ma- 
jority leader in the House of Representa- 
tives, I believe we have about a minute or 
So left, would you care to make some refer- 
ence to the bi-partisanship of our foreign 
Policies? 

Congressman McCorMack. Well, fortu- 
nately, we have a very strong bi-partisan 
Policy today because the Democratic Party 
is united on foreign affairs. The Republi- 
can Party is very badly split and divided; 
So, the Democratic Party is the unifying 
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force in our bi-partisanship. But, now, bi- 
partisanship does not mean that we cannot 
constructively criticize; or constructively 
suggest; or that the right of dissent is taken 
away from us in America. 

Henry Cabot Lodge the other night at a 
Republican gathering—and it was rather 
strange that the Ambassador should give 
Democrats advice in the field of foreign 
affairs, at the Republican gathering—said, 
however, that they would tell of the present 
administration’s achicvements in the field 
of foreign affairs and let the people judge. 
I am satisfied with that; but with one more 
addition that we should tell them of the 
*non-achievements” and then let the people 
judge. With that I will be satisfied. 

LEs SMITH. We ere sorry that we are just 
about at the end of our time and again, our 
sincere thanks to you for joining us. It has 
been the pleasure of the Special Features De- 
partment of WNAC-TV and the Yankee Net- 
work to be able to talk tonight with the 
Honorable JoHN MCCORMACK, majority leader 
in the Fcuse of Representatives. 





The Late Jchn D. Dine-ll 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
add my voice to the many that have 
eulogized our distinguished late col- 
league JOHN DincetL. I knew him from 
the time he came to Congress, and 
learned to have an affectionate regard 
for him, as Iam cure he had for me. 

Just as cream rises to the top of the 
bettle. so he, in a short time, rose and 
grew in his ability and effectiveness as a 
Member of the House. He won the ad- 
miration of all the Members for his in- 
tegrity of purpose, high aims, exemplary 
character, and excellence in parliamen- 
tary procedure. He rendered excellent 
service as a ranking member of the Ways 
and Means Committee. His words on 
the floor of the House always carried 
conviction. 

Unfortunately, in the last few years, 
illness pursued him. May we say that 
the Good Lord wished to see an end to 
the suffering he endured and bestowed 
upon him an endless sleep. Even when 
suffering with pain, he insisted on com- 
ing to committee meetings and to the 
floor of the House. He bore his pain un- 
flinchingly and uncomplainingly. He 
was indeed a stoic. 

JOHN DINGELL’s constituents loved him 
and honored him, and returned him to 
office many times. They placed upon 
him this accolade of distinction for hav- 
ing the courage of his convictions and 
for his devoted service. He is now suc- 
ceeded by his son who, I am sure, will 
walk in the paths hewn out for him 
by his revered father. Like father, like 
son. The mantle of his office now falls 
upon him. From what I have already 
seen and know about him, he will keep 
the memory of his father alive in this 
House by distinguished service, honor 
and integrity. 
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Violation of the Constitutional Guaranties 
of Members of the Armed Forces Under 
the Status of Forces Agreement of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of the resolutions and discussions 
in the last session of Congress with ref- 
erence to the Status of Forces Agreement 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, I have made a thorough investi- 
gation of the entire situation and am, 
herewith, citing these facts which have 
convinced me more than ever before of 
the necessity for the elimination of this 
constitutional violation: 

VIOLATION OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL GUARAN= 
TIES OF MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
UNDER THE STATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENT OF 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 
Up to 1951 when our military person- 

nel were sent to any foreign country and 
accused of committing a crime or a viola- 
tion of a local law, they were subject to 
trial by a court-martial of their own 
command and were not turned over to 
foreign governments to be tried in a for- 
eign land by foreign courts. Since the 
signing of the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment in 1951 by the United States Gov- 
ernment and its ratification by the 
United States Senate in 1953, whenever 
a member of the United States military 
personnel is accused of a crime while 
serving in a foreign country and that 
country requests the accused to be turned 
over to it for trial, we must abide by its 
request. 

One must understand that before this 
treaty, when a GI was accused or ar- 
rested, the United States military forces 
could determine, when requested by a 
foreign government, whether the young 
man should be turned over, and this 
would take place only where the man 
was accused of a very major crime and 
evidence against him was overwhelming. 
This system should be continued and the 
constitutional guaranties of American 
soldiers upheld. 

In order to understand this agreement 
fully, I am setting forth a description of 
article VII of the agreement so that one 
may properly understand exactly what it 
does and its purpose: 

Article VII of the agreement prescribes the 
circumstances under which the sending or 
receiving States will have either exclusive 
or concurrent jurisdiction to try offenders, 
In those situations where both states have 
concurrent jurisdiction articles VII prescribes 
which state shall have the “primary” juris- 
diction. Exclusive jurisdiction implies that 
only one state has the right to try an of- 
fender, as in a case for example, of security 
offenses which are against the laws of one 
country but not of another. If an offense 
violates the laws of both states, both states 
may have jurisdiction. However, the state 
that has the right to try the offender in the 
first instance, and in this sense may be said to 
have the prior or superior right to try the 
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offender, is deemed to be the state having 
the “primary” jurisdiction. This does not 
imply, however, that in the ordinary case a 
person may twice be in jeopardy. Paragraph 
8 of article VII expressly provides: “‘Where 
an accused has been tried in accordance 
with the provisions of this article by the 
authorities of one contracting party and 
has been acquitted, or has been convicted 
and is serving, or has served his sentence or 
has been pardoned, he may not be tried again 
for the same offense within the same terri- 
tory by the authorities of another contract- 
ing party.” This section safeguards an ac- 
cused against double jeopardy. This, how- 
ever, is subject to what may be deemed a 
military exception to double jeopardy which 
does not prevent the military authorities of 
a sending state from trying a member of its 
force for a violation of rules of discipline 
arising from an act or omission which con- 
stituted an offense for which he was tried by 
the receiving state. 


This means that military personnel are 
not exempt from double jeopardy be- 
cause after their conviction in a foreign 
court, they may be tried and convicted 
by a court-martial held subsequent to 
the serving of their original sentence. 

It must be further pointed out, that 
members of our diplomatic service have 
immunity when in foreign countries. 

“Diplomatic immunity” simply means 
that our diplomatic officials, both of our 
embassies and our consulates, are im- 
mune from prosecution by foreign coun- 
tries for crimes of which they may be 
accused. And yet these same members 
of our diplomatic corps go there by 
choice. They do not have to go if they 
do not want to. But our military per- 
sonnel, some of whom enlist and a great 
majority of whom are drafted into the 
service involuntarily, are sent to foreign 
countries, not because they want to go, 
but simply because once they have been 
sworn into the military forces and the 
uniform of the United States Govern- 
ment is placed on them, they have to do 
exactly as they are told. They not only 
must do as they are told and ordered, 
but in the event of war or fighting, they 
must die if necessary in order to carry 
out the order that was given to them 
when they became members of the mili- 
tary forces. Therefore, it is very diffi- 
cult to understand, in the light of this 
comparison alone, why the military man 
should be excepted, and certain agree- 
ments made whereby he loses the guar- 
anties of the very Constitution that he 
is supporting and willing to fight for. 

After testifying before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee in July on this 
subject, I decided that since I was going 
to Europe on other business, I would 
make arrangements to visit a number of 
our military personnel who had been 
tried in foreign courts and were serving 
sentences in foreign prisons. 

I left New York by plane on August 5, 
1955, and flew to London, England. 
Through the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Embassy and our military officials, 
arrangements were made for me to visit 
several English prisons for the purpose 
of interviewing our GI’s personally and 
getting their stories and reactions. 

Accompanying me was Maj. W. Char- 
lotte from the United States Provost 
Marshal’s Department and Captain 
Barnes of the Judge Advocate’s Depart- 
ment, who informed me that I was the 
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first Congressman to visit our GI’s in 
prison. 

My first visit was to the Wormwood 
Scrubs Prison, where, after discussing 
the reason for my visit with the gover- 
nor, I was permitted to interview three 
GI’s imprisoned there. They were 
brought in one at a time, and a guard 
was stationed in the room with us. 

I went over each case separately, the 
cause of the arrest, the trial, and the 
conviction, as well as the sentence. 
These three were serving from 1 to 3 
years. Each one of them stated that he 
would have had a fairer trial before a 
United States Military court-martial. 

I spent another day with Major Char- 
lotte and Captain Barnes on a visit to 
the Maidstone Prison in England. At 
this prison I interviewed four GI’s im- 
prisoned there and the story was the 
same. They felt that they had been let 
down. It was not my thought to judge 
the innocence or guilt of these young 
men. I do feel, that so far as the Eng- 
lish courts were concerned. they were 
treated fairly in accordance with their 
system. 

I spent another day at Scotland Yard 
and at the Sessions Court in London 
where one of our GI’s was up for trial. 
However, he pleaded guilty, and after 
a@ very good argument by his defense 
counsel, he was given a light sentence, 
a fine, which was paid. 

I then went to France, and here was 
another highly difficult situation. In 
the French courts, and under French 
law, a man is presumed guilty and must 
prove his innocence. This is completely 
the opposite of American law. 

Here again, I interviewed young GI’s 
in prison. I traveled from Paris to Fon- 
tevrault Prison and interviewed two 
GI’s. Their stories were pathetic. I 
saw them together and talked to both 
at the same time, as they were convicted 
of the same crime. Both of them stated 
that they did not know what was going 
on during their arrest and at their trial. 
They were assigned French counsel and 
an interpreter. Everything went on in 
French and they could not even get the 
drift through the interpreter. They 
both stated that everything was not in- 
terpreted to them and the next thing 
they knew they were sentenced to 5 years 
each. These two cases have had much 
publicity in the United States papers 
because of the harsh sentence. I visited 
another young GI at the Hotel Dieu 
(prison ward hospital) in Paris. He was 
quite satisfied and was the only one that 
I know of who was. He had not been 
brought to trial as yet, but will have been 
by this fall. He also intimated to me 
why he was Satisfied to be tried by a 
French court and I am not at liberty to 
State his reason here. 

I have avoided mentioning any names, 
as I did not in any way want to hurt 
further these young Americans. The 
two at Fontevrault Prison also stated 
that they should have been tried by a 
court-martial and they would have 
known what was going on and would 
have felt they had a fair trial. 

The Status of Forces Treaty had not 
been signed in Italy as yet, I was in- 
formed when I visited Rome. 
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After my journey abroad, I am More 
concerned than ever that this treaty 
should be revised—for the following 
reasons: 

First. All through American history 
the American flag followed our soldie:, 
wherever they went and was their py. 
tection. 

Second. There is distinct violation ¢ 
the constitutional privileges and protec. 
tion for our military personnel unde 
this treaty. 

Third. Today, as soon as they ar 
shipped to foreign soil, where the treaty 
is in force, our soldiers no longer haye 
the protection of the Constitution, 
Why? Because they cannot be tried py 
a jury of their peers in a foreign cour, 


‘They cannot have their own American 


counsel defend them. There certainly js 
a “hostile atmosphere.” By this I simply 
mean, without casting any reflection 
upon the integrity of any foreign people 
that in many areas where our troops are 
stationed, the people do not want then 
there. The people do not understand 
why they are there, either, and I find 
little is done in these areas, intelligently, 
to inform the people why our troops are 
there. 

Fourth. There is an erosion of the 
right of appeal. While our GI’s have the 
right of appeal, it is far different from 
the American judicial system and a man 
runs a real hazard by filing an appeal, 
Why? Because, if his appeal is lost, the 
higher court has the right to add to 
the sentence, and in many instances does 
so. For example: if a man is sentenced 
to 1 year on a charge where he could 
have been given up to 5 years, the ap- 
peals court could give him and usually 
does, the balance of the other 4 years. | 
understand that this is done to prevent 
appealing. Even in our courts-martial 
system, a man has an automatic review 
and further appeal. 

Fifth. There have been many cita- 
tions of cases and trials of American 
servicemen in foreign countries. There 
also is the question of the penalties pre- 
scribed in certain foreign countries, 
either those with whom we have agret- 
ments or with whom we may sign these 
agreements in the future. Violations of 
the laws of these countries, laws that are 
absolutely unknown to the average 
American citizen, may bring penalties 
that are far beyond anything ever 
thought of in American jurisprudence. 

We must remember that we have 
troops serving with air base in coun- 
tries such as Morocco and Pakistan and 
others. If we lcok into the history of 
these countries, insofar as penalties for 
violations of civil laws are concerned, 
we will find that in many, many in- 
stances people there, instead of being 
sent to prison, would lose a hand or 4 
foot, an arm or a leg, or even an eye for 
offenses which in our country would be 
mere misdemeanors. Imagine what 
could happen if steps are taken to sign 
agreements such as this with these coun- 
tries. We must also remember that 
while this agreement ostensibly was a! 
ranged for the NATO countries and the 
United States, that a similar agreement 
has also been signed and is in operation 
in Japan. So it is possible that agree- 
ments may be signed with these othe! 
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countries. I think you will agree with 
me that this must be stopped and our 
feelings made known to the President 
of the United States through a resolu- 
tion of the Congress. 

There are many other arguments for 
revision of this treaty. It must be noted 
that for quite a number of years we have 
peen hearing and reading about the 
demands for the protection of the civil 
rights of the people of the United States 
for one cause or another. Secondly, we 
have been hearing and reading constant- 
ly about citizens of the United States 
peing called either before the courts or 
pefore congressional committees and 
using the 1st, 5th, and 14th, amendments 
in order to avoid testifying or giving in- 
formation. All of these protections are 
parts of the Constitution of the United 
States. Many of the people who are on 
trial or being interrogated before the 
congressional committees use the fifth 
amendment to avoid giving information 
as to their own participation in the Com- 
munist cause to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force or 
violence, or to avoid giving information 
as to whether they belong or ever did 
belong to any Communist, front organi- 
zation. All of these rights are provided 
for these people in our Constitution, 
even though many of them are working 
for the destruction of the very Constitu- 
tion behind which they seek protection. 

Justice John Marshall, the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court 
(1775-1835), in the early days of the 
Republic, clearly ruled and defined that: 

Service in the Armed Forces of the Repub- 
lic of the United States shall not abrogate or 
nullify the constitutional rights of an Ameri- 
can citizen. 


What then becomes of the constitu- 
tional rights of hundreds and thousands 
of servicemen who are in foreign coun- 
tries involuntarily and who are sent to 
jail by foreign courts for breaking some 
local laws? The military justice com- 
mittee of the New York County Lawyers’ 
Association has been working on this 
matter since 1954. The committee has 
been negotiating with the Defense De- 
partment following the expression of the 
opinion by the association committee 
that the Status of Forces Agreements 
with the NATO countries and Japan did 
not secure to Americans in the Armed 
Forces the same legal rights a defendant 
would have in the United States. It was 
held by the committee that American 
defense personnel were not on foreign 
soil of their own free volition as in the 
case of a citizen traveling with a pass- 
port and the Government should not 
sign away, even in a mutual defense pact, 
the rights guaranteed by the United 
States Constitution. 

With reference to the editorial of the 
New York Law Journal of September 22, 
1955, the committee states: 

The Defense Department later informed 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee that 
in the first 6 months of 1954, only 33 Ameri- 
can servicemen were sent to jail by foreign 
Courts. In the opinion of the lawyers’ com- 
mittee, unless the 33 receive the same stand- 
ard of protection they would receive under 
our Constitution, it was 35 too many. 


_ That is the whole point involved in 
the Status of Forces Agreement. It is 
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immaterial how many or how few are 
involved. The real question is the 
whittling away of the constitutional 
guaranties reserved for every American 
citizens whether he be in the Armed 
Forces on domestic or foreign soil. 

I am convinced that the Status of 
Foreices Agreement violates the ruling 
mentioned above of Chief Justice John 
Marshall, the greatest authority on the 
Constitution of the United States. 

At the last session of Congress, that is, 
the first session of the Eighty-fourth 
Congress, resolutions were introduced 
calling upon the President and State 
Department to work with any country 
with whom we had signed a Status of 
Forces Agreement for the purpose of 
eliminating it and returning to the con- 
ditions that prevailed through all the 
years up to 1951. Congress should pass a 
resolution calling upon the executive 
branch of our Government to nullify 
this Status of Forces Agreement. 

I have noted with great interest a re- 
cent report in the press that the Defense 
Department has directed our military 
commanders abroad to take all possible 
steps to assure fair treatment of Ameri- 
can military personnel facing charges 
in foreign courts. The following story 
appeared in the New York Times of De- 
cember 6, 1955: 

The Defense Department has laid down 
strict procedures to be followed by over- 
seas commanders to protect to “the maxi- 
mum extent possible” United States military 
personnel tried in foreign courts. 

A new directive to all military commands 
says Defense Department policy requires that 
all steps be taken to assure ‘fair trial and 
fair treatment” of men and women facing 
charges in foreign civil courts. 

The directive orders overseas commanders 
to follow the trials closely, provide free 
counsel if necessary, check on prison condi- 
tions and protest through diplomatic chan- 
nels if they consider the trial or sentence 
unfair. 

Under so-called status of force treaties, 
United States service men Overseas can be 
tried by foreign courts for crimes committed 
while they are off duty. In turn, foreign 
troops stationed here are subject to United 
States laws. 

The new directive safeguards the interests 
of United States military personnel as speci- 
fied by the Senate when it ratified the status 
of force treaties in July, 1953. While most 
of the procedures have been specified, the 
directive incorporates them in one document, 


I have cited heretofore the very many 
reasons why this agreement should be 
eliminated from the NATO treaty. The 
very fact that the Pentagon now is tak- 
ing cognizance of this situation and is 
belatedly taking some steps to provide 
some degree of protection does not, of 
course, solve the problem of the viola- 
tion of the constitutional rights of our 
servicemen. 

It must also be noted that whenever I 
have discussed this with our State De- 
partment people, the only answer that I 
have been able to get from anyone, any- 
where, at any time, is the fact that this 
agreement was brought about as a mat- 
ter of necessity, and that we must re- 
alize that foreign troops serving in the 
United States or on United States terri- 
tory may be tried in our civil courts for 
the violation of the laws of our country. 
The fact remains that there are practi- 
cally no foreign troops serving in this 
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country. Only a few are here, for such 
Purposes as special training, and I feel 
certain that it will be in the best interest 
of our country to have these men tried 
by their own courts-martial and not by 
our civil courts. The few that are serv- 
ing here certainly do not justify us in 
sacrificing the constitutional rights of 
hundreds of thousands of young Ameri- 
cans serving abroad. 

It must be recognized that the Con- 
gress has no power to alter or change this 
agreement. However, I have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 438 for the pur- 
pose of securing the support of Congress 
in requesting the President to bring 
about the elimination of this Status of 
Forces Agreement and trust that it will 
receive favorable action in this session of 
Congress, 





An Appeal for the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
this 2d session of the 84th Congress gets 
under way I do not want the sun to set on 
our first full day’s deliberations without 
a fresh appeal for action—and action at 
the earliest possible date—to halt the 
downward spiral of farm prices and re- 
store our farm income to fair levels. 

Peace is undoubtedly our number one 
national objective, but I do not believe 
any fair-minded person can question the 
fact that our number one problem with- 
in the United States economy is the 
mounting problem of American agricul- 
ture. 

In the January 3 copy of the New York 
Times, there is an excellent dispatch 
from Des Moines, Iowa, which begins 
as follows: 

As the new economic year begins, many of 
of the Nation's farmers have come to regard 
themselves as poor children with their noses 
pressed against the toyshop windows, 

After years of riding on top of the post- 
war prosperity wave, they have now been 
dumped on the beach. From the record 
levels of early 1951, farm prices have dropped 
as much as 25 percent. Ten percent of this 
decline occurred in 1955. 

All this has happened in a year when 
stock dividends attained new highs and 
average take-home pay for workers set a 
record. 

To add to the farmers’ general unhap- 
piness, farm costs have failed to match the 
deflationary trend of farm prices. In some 
instances, the things farmers must buy are 
now actually higher than they were in 1951. 


In my own State of Oklahoma, where 
farm problems have been compounded 
by long and bitter years of drought, these 
blunt statements fall short of deScrib- 
ing the gravity of the situation. 

Literally thousands of Oklahoma 


farmers, who own productive farms and 
good dairy and cattle herds, are today 
eating three meals a day only because 
they are holding down some kind of job 
in town, or on county or State roads, to 
offset their losses on farm operations, 
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In many farm families, the wives and 
children are also working off the farm, 
in order to make ends narrowly meet— 
and it has not been a bright Christmas 
in many of these households. Food re- 
lief rolls are at record heights, and still 
increasing in rural areas. 

The future is darkened by the pros- 
pect of further cuts in farm price sup- 
ports, under the administration’s new 
“modified parity’ formula. A further 
cut of 5 percent, in the overall picture, 
will be bitter medicine indeed for Amer- 
ica’s hard-hit farmers and their fam- 
ilies. 

Surely there is a sound and sensible 
answer to our farm dilemma, which does 
not require further drastic cuts in farm 
income. There must be ways in which 
our foreign exports of farm products 
can be recovered, and ways in which our 
farm surpluses can be used to advantag 
and good purpose in the cold war and 
in meeting our own domestic needs, 
without shoving the farmer completely 
off the economic ladder. 

Let us give to the farm problem the 
high priority of consideration and leg- 
islation which it rightly Geserves. Let 
us demand from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the fair and helpful action 
which it is his duty to give our farm pop- 
ulation. 

Let us see that prosperity in 1956 does 
not bypass the American farmer. 

The New York Times article follows: 
FARMERS PINCHED BY FALLING PRICES AND 

RISING CoSTS—WHOLESALE INDEX, AT 119.4 

FoR INDUSTRY, Is Down To 83.3 FOR AGRI- 

CULTURE—SOME SUFFERING LOSSES-——-FUR- 

THER DETERIORATION SEEN AS UNITED STATES 

LOAN SuprorTs ON Basic Crops ARE PARED 

(By Seth S. King) 

Des Mornes, Iowa.—As the new economic 
year begins, many of the Nation's farmers 
have come to regard themselves as poor chil- 
dren with their noses pressed against the toy 
shop windows. 

After years of riding on top of the post- 
war prosperity wave, they have now been 
dumped on the beach. From the record 
levels of early 1951 farm prices have dropped 
as much as 25 percent. Ten percent of this 
decline occurred in 1955. i 

All this has happened in a year when stock 
dividends attained new highs and the aver- 
age take-home pay for workers set a record. 

To add to the farmers’ general unhappi- 
ness, farm costs have failed to match the de- 
flationary trend of farm prices. In some in- 
stances, the things farmers must buy are now 
actually higher than they were in 1951. 

This is well illustrated by the Govern- 
ment’s price index of wholesale commodities. 
Figured on the 1947-49 base, the index in 
December for industrials was at 119.4 per- 
cent. The index for agriculture was at 83.3 
percent, the lowest since June 1946. In 1946 
farm prices were at 78.3 percent, 2.8 points 
higher than the industrials. 

NO IMPROVEMENT IN SIGHT 

For 1956 there is little statistical hope for 
improvement in this situation. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has pre- 
dicted a 5 percent drop this year over last 
year, and the outlook for individual farm 
products seemed to bear out gloomy 
appraisal. 

in this part of the Midwest, the bulk of the 
farming is based on a corn-hog-fattened 
cattle operation. The rotation of crops may 
include oats and alfalfa, but these are 
largely grown for feed. The only other cash 


crop of any importance is s 


this 


yxcans. 
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In 1955 many farmers in Iowa and other 
Corn Belt States west of the Mississippi were 
hit hard by the drought. This State's corn 
preduction was 12 percent lower than 1954’s 
and 8 percent below the 10-year average. 
But this reduction in the yield did not have 
any strengthening effect on the market. At 
the moment there are 437 million bushels of 
corn stored in Government bins and on 
Iowa farms. This is more than half the 
normal supply raised in this state each year. 

In addition, the total corn crop through- 
out the Nation was 7 percent larger than in 
1954. In many sections the land diverted 
from other crops went into corn and thirty- 
five new counties in States outside Iowa in- 
creased their corn production enough to be 
classed as “basic corn areas.” 

Ail this has meant that the cash value of 
corn has decreased. Last year a farmer could 
get Government price supports at about 
$1.54 a bushel when corn was $1.20 in the 
open market. This was at 88 percent of 
parity. 

But this year the new “modified parity” 
formula goes into effect. Under this, ‘the 
parity is figured on the average of the last 
10 years instead of the cold 1909-14 aver- 
age. The effect of this will be to lower sup- 
ports about 5 percent. 

Added to all this will be a new and more 
stringent acreage allotment. To be eligible 
for price supports, a farmer musi agree to 
plant no more corn than is allowed by this 
allotment, which is governed by the total 
national supply. In 1956 this allotment is 
expected to be about 10 percent smaller 
than in 1955. 

Since most midwestern farmers feed part 
or all of the corn they raise to hogs or beef 
cattie, the market prices of corn can be off- 
set by putting it into an animal instead of 
selling it. 

But such an operation is profitable only 
if the price for the animal is greater than 
the cost of the feed it took to fatten him. 

At this time hogs are eating considerably 
more than they are worth. At the close of 
the 1955 market year, they were bringing 
around $10.50 a hundred pounds at interior 
Iowa and Nebraska markets. 

The cost of raising these animals to mar- 
ket weights varies with different farmers. 
But it is generally agreed that it takes from 
$13.50 to $15.35 a hundred pounds to accom- 
plish this. 

The price of hogs dipped below $15 last 
fall, and the profit from the record numbers 
sent to market was either negligible or none 
existent. Some of them, in recent weeks, 
have been sold with serious losses. 

Finaliy, the price of soybeaus dropped to 
$2.08 a bushel last fall compared with $2.54 
in 1954. The support price on these was 
lowered to 70 percent cf parity in 1955 by 
order of the Secretary of Agriculture. Last 
year 372 million bushels were raised and this 
was a@ record amount. At the end of the 
marketing year, the price had climbed back 
to about $2.15. But there were stiil tower- 
ing piles of soybeans in storage and the sup- 
port prices may be lowered again next year 
in the hope that more will be forced onto 
the market. 

The generally discouraging outlook in the 
Corn Belt was matched by dim prospects in 
the wheat areas. : 

For the winter wheat crop now in the 
ground and the spring crop to be planted 
later this year, the support level has been 
set at 76 percent of parity or about $1.81 a 
bushel. The 1955 crop was supported at 
2'5 cents, or $2.08. 

Surplus supplies of wheat are greater than 
for any other commodity and the acreage 
allotments of 55 million acres now in effect 
are the absolute minimum the law allows. 

All this adds up to a certain drop in in- 
come for 1956. Last year many farmers in 
the wheat areas said their income was from 
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10 to 15 percent lower than in 1954, Many 
of them expect their 1956 income to be fro, 
$1,000 to $2,000 less than in 1955. ; 

Exactly how badly hurt the farmers yo, 
are and how much more they will suffer jp 
1956 are still highly debatable issues. They 
can be no question that they made je, 
money in 1955 than they did in 1954 and 
they are probably going to make less in jo; 
than they did last year. © 

.owered farm income was beginning to pe 
felt in some phases of midwestern economy 
Iowa retail stores reported Christmas sale 
held even with 1954's. But farm implemey; 
sales were down last fall below a year ag 
and the banks were beginning to report th; 
need for greater efforts in collecting loans, 
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Cathedral of the Pines—A National Shrixe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 

CATHEDRAL OF THE PINES, 
Rindge, N. H., Noveinber 28, 1955 
Congressman PERKINS Bass, 
House of Representatives, 
Washingion, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Bass: Regarding the 
proposed joint action by you and Senator 
STyLes Brivces of introducing legislation by 
the Congress of the United States to effect 
recognition of the altar of the Nation in the 
Cathedral of the Pines, Rindge, N. H., as 4 
national shrine I do want you to know that 
we are most grateful to have your continuing 
help and interest in securing this further 
assurance by the Congress that every life is 
as precious and of as much meaning as 4n- 
other, that there should be national recog- 
nition given for the lives of all Americans 
sacrificed in war service. 

his proposed effort is not to further me- 
morialize the military alone but all Ameri- 
cans who sacrificed their lives in war serv- 
ice—those in the uniforms of the military 
and those in or out of uniforms of other or- 
ganizations also in war service. The pro- 
posed action by you and Senator Brinces, if 
effected, will correct in particular a lack 0i 
national recognition for the debt we owe for 
the sacrifice of the lives of women as well 4s 
of men. I am quite sure the American 
women will appreciate what is done in this 
matter. 

The Bureau of the Budget is assured no 
cost of any kind to the Government is in- 
volved in this proposed action. 

I am in receipt of a communication under 
date of November 10, 1955, from Col. Charles 
B. Shaw, officer in charge, the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, that 
Commission has not erected in the Uni 
States a monument or memorial recalling 
the sacrifices of the men and women in wal 
service, both the military and the civilian. 

Referring to correspondence under date 0! 
April 20, 1953, from the Secretary of the 
Interior to the Honorable Hugh Butler, 
chairman, Committee on Interior and Insula! 
Affairs, the thought was expressed that 
eventually the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
in the Arlington National Cemetery will 
commemorate American war dead of all wars. 
I doubt this because there are now the 
WAC's, WAVES, and WAF’s—certainly this 


Unknown Soldier's Tomb can hardly bec 
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1956 
8 memorial for the sacrifices of the lives of 


wone cathedral of the Pines with all of its 
appointments is held by the Cathedral of 
the Pines trust whose trustees are members 
of differing faiths charged with maintaining 
and perpetuating this cathedral “dedicated 
to Almighty God as a place where all people 
may worship.” 

The Altar of the Nation was dedicated in 
1950 by the late Rev. Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, president of the Union Theological 
seminary, as a memorial for all the American 
war dead. The Altar of the Nation has been 
iven national recognition for the tributes 
of the following have been placed at the 
Altar of the Nation: 

The President of the Uinted States (three 
times) . 

Each of the Governors of the 48 States. 

The national commanders of the following 
national patriotic organizations: American 
legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Jewish 
War Veterans, AMVETS, Marine Corps League, 
Fleet Reserve Association, Military Order of 
the World Wars, Veterans of the Y. D., United 
spanish-American ‘War Veterans, Disabled 
American Veterans. 

Sons of the American Revolution by three 
of the president generals. 

Daughters of the American Revolution by 
President Generals Carraway and O'Byrne. 

The Overseas Press Club of America, Inc., 
by Louis P. Lochner, president. 

Service organizations: The Salvation Army, 
by Col. Ralph T. Miller, provincial com- 
mander; the YMCA, by General Secretary 
Jay A. Urice; the Knights of Columbus, by 
Luke E. Hart, supreme commander. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
by Mrs. Theodore Chapman, president. 

For the scientists, by Mrs. Robert H. God- 
dard, widow of the inventor of the rocket 
bomb who gave his life in service to his 
country. 

The American Federation of Labor, by 
George Meany, president. 

Farmers’ organizations: The Grange, the 
4-H Clubs. 

Fraternal organizations: Masons, DeMolay, 
Order of the Eastern Star, Odd Fellows and 
Rebekahs, Knights of Pythias, Kiwanis, 
United Commercial Travelers, Order of 
Scottish Clans of New England. 

It is fitting that the Altar of the Nation, 
the first national recognition recalling the 
sacrifices of the lives of all the American war 
dead, is in New Hampshire, New England, 
for here came and here were born the sons 
and daughters who strove for better living, 
freedom, and independence, and who were 
among the first to sacrifice their lives for 
America. 

The Altar of the Nation is expressive of 
the character of the people who founded this 
country—rugged and useful. This altar is 
no great example of artist’s sculpturing. 
The Altar of the Nation is mostly built of 
the rough rocks wrenched from the cathedral 
grounds by the pioneers, who took possession 
of this land in 1760, and their descendants. 
These rocks recall man’s struggle and in- 
tent in creating America. The three huge 
blocks of verde antique marble forming the 
top of the Altar of the Nation came from 
the quarry in Cardiff, Md., through which 
runs the Mason-Dixon line and thus sym- 
bolizes the North, the South, and the Union. 
Incorporated into the face of the Altar of 
Nation are the tributes of stones from each 


of the 48 States, bound together to express . 


the unity and strength of a grateful Nation 
in this memorial to all her war dead, and 
stones as tributes from Eisenhower, Mar- 
shall, Leahy, MacArthur, Nimitz, Halsey, 
Bradley, Summerall, Ridgway, and Doolittle. 

The Altar of the Nation is useful because 
Tepresentatives of 35 different faiths have 
Conducted, each in its own way, services of 
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divine worship before this altar—Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and other 
faiths; white, black, and yellow—thus giv- 
ing meaning to ‘one Nation, under God, in- 
divisible.” 

Almost half of the people of America sig- 
nify they see no necessity for supporting the 
authority for both the moral and the civil 
laws—the church, synagogue, temple, or 
meetinghouse—for they belong to no church 
of any sort in any way. ' Because this altar 
is unique it is arousing curiosity on the part 
of some of these seventy or more million 
people of America sufficiently to get them 
here. There is abundant proof accumulated 
over these first 10 years of establishment 
of the Cathedral of the Pines tnat few, even 
those who said they ‘‘did not believe in God” 
left the cathedral knoll without some sense 
of appreciation of or obligation to Almighty 
God. According to the State troopers and 
the local police on traffic duty there have 
been almost 2 million visitors to the Cathe- 
dral of the Pines from all of the 48 States, 
the Territories, and from every country of 
the world, yet Rindge is a very small hill 
town and far away from any large center 
of population. Recalling this response, 
please remember publicity has not been 
asked for, not one cent has been paid for 
advertising, and there has been no solicita- 
tion in this cathedral effort except for the 
stones from the States and the command- 
ing officers of the Armed Forces. 

All faiths are invited to use without charge 
the Cathedral of the Pines, its appointments, 
the parking fields with attendant traffic po- 
lice, and the services of the entire ¢athedral 
staff. There are never any collections taken 
at any service, sacred concert or daily organ 
meditation, there are never any parking 
charges nor tickets of admission. The en- 
tire support of the Cathedral of the Pines is 
voluntary and unsolicited. 

Noted members of the clergy, educators, 
lawmakers and many of the outstanding 
businessmen of this country have expressed 
their appreciation of the Cathedral of the 
Pines with its Altar of the Nation. 


It has come as a shock to a great many 
visitors to the Cathedral of the Pines to learn 
that nowhere else in America is there na- 
tional public recognition given for the sac- 
rifice of the lives in war service of those of 
the American Red Cross, of the Salvation 
Army, the YMCA and K. of C., nor for 
the lives of the scientists sacrificed in war 
service in the laboratories, nor for the sacri- 
fices of the lives of men and women in war 
service killed in the shops and factories. 
Where else is national recognition given for 
the sacrifice of the lives of the war corres- 
pondents who braved the heaviest gunfire to 
get the news to boost the morale of the men 
at the front and the folks back home? or for 
the sacrifice of the lives of all the pioneer 
women killed defending their homes whilst 
their men were answering their country’s 
call? 

I know we agree there are degrees of sacri- 
fices; that is, the sacrifice of life in armed 
conflict or the sacrifice of life by disease or 
by accident but while in the uniform and a 
member of the Armed Forces. It seems to me 
that if the latter are national heroes and 
buried in the Arlington National Cemetery 
the sacrifices of the lives other than they 
who as truly gave their lives for all of us 
should not be forgotten and that national 
recognition by the Congress of the United 
States of America of the Altar of the Nation 
in the Cathedral of the Pines in Rindge, 
N. H., should thus be accorded this memorial 
appointment of service to God and country 
as it has been by the individuals and organ- 
izations heretofore listed. 

Sincerely, 
DOUGLAS SLOANE, 
Founder. 
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Benefits for World War II and Korean 
Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an article from the No- 
vember 1955 issue of Redbook magazine 
entitled “What Veterans and Their Fam- 
ilies Should Know Now,” written by 
Harvey V. Higley, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. I believe this to be a 
very timely article which will be of great 
interest to veterans and their families. 

The article follows: 

WHAT VETERANS AND THEIR FAMILIES SHOULD 
KNow Now—KorEAN RETURNEES HAVE A 
New GI Britt or RicgHts—Worip War II 
BENEFITS ARE CHANGING AND EXPIRING— 
HERE ARE ANSWERS TO A VETERAN’S 30 Most 
IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

(By Harvey V. Higley, Administrator of Vet- 

erans’ Affairs) 

Our grateful Nation has granted a wide 
variety of benefits to veterans and their de- 
pendents. Nearly 8 million of the 15 million 
World War II veterans have participated in 
the GI bill education and training program. 
Already an additional million Korean veter- 
ans have joined their ranks. More than 4 
million GI loans for homes, farms, and busi- 
nesses have been guaranteed or insured un- 
der World War If and Korean GI bills. Dur- 
ing 1954 VA contact representatives assisted 
more than 12 million veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

Under the law, the VA cannot approach the 
21,500,000 veterans to inform them of their 
personal status in the veterans’ benefit pro- 
gram. The VA discusses individual cases 
only if and when veterans or their depend- 
ents decide that they want to claim a benefit. 
Then the VA can help them determine what 
they are entitled to and assist them in filling 
out the proper forms. 

Several of the most important veterans’ 
benefits have deadlines. We suggest that 
each veteran prepare a memo book of dates 
on which his GI insurance premiums are 
due, the cut-off dates for GI loans, and the 
starting and final deadlines for educational 
benefits. 

Here are the answers to the most impor- 
tant questions asked by veterans and their 
dependents: 

LOANS 

Question. For what purposes may a vet- 
eran get a GI loan? 

Answer. Three types of loans are permis- 
sible: 1. To purchase, construct, or improve 
a home. 2. To buy a farm, farm land, stock, 
feed and seed, farm machinery, and other 
farm supplies and equipment. 3. To buy a 
business or otherwise to enable a veteran to 
undertake or expand a legitimate business 
venture. 

Question. How much loan entitlement 
does a veteran have for various purposes? 

Answer. Sixty percent of a home loan, or 
a loan for a farm on which there is a farm- 
house, is guaranteed, up to a maximum of 
$7,500; 50 percent of a real-estate loan, up 
to $4,000; 50 percent of a non-real-estate 
loan, up to $2,000. The total maximum 
entitlement is $7,500. 

Question. What is the maximum duration 
of loans? 
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Answer. Farm real-estate loans can run 
up to 40 years; business real-estate loans, to 
80 years; home loans to 25 years; non-real- 
estate loans, to 10 years. 

Question. Where can a veteran obtain a 
loan? 

Answer. From any private lending insti- 
tution that is willing to grant cone. In rural 
areas where the VA finds that GI home loans 
are not available from private sources, it will 
give direct loans, but the VA is limited by 
the funds it has available. 

Question. Does it make any difference 
whether the lender grants his loan on the 
basis of Government guaranty or Govern- 
ment insurance? 

Answer. Yes. It makes a big difference. 
Insured loans use up a veteran's loan entitle- 
ment only to the extent of 15 percent of the 
amount borrowed, but lenders usually make 
them only for non-real-estate, business, and 
farm purposes. Guaranteed loans use up 
much more, if not all, of the entitlement and 
are made mostly for home loans. 

Question. Will a veteran be able to get 
a GI loan indefinitely? 

Answer. No. The deadline for World War 
II veterans is July 25, 1957. For Korean 
veterans, the cut-off date is January 31, 1965. 

Question. Can two or more veterans pool 
their loan entitlements to buy real estate, 
a business, or a farm? 

Answer. Yes. The VA sees to it in such a 
case that each veteran is protected and is not 
liable for more than his own share of the 
loan. 

Question. Can a veteran get a loan for a 
home or business if he buys it Jointly 
with a nonveteran? 

Answer. Yes, but only the veteran's por- 
tion of the loan will be guaranteed or in- 
sured by the VA. 

Question. Does the VA guarantee veterans 
against faulty construction or materials in 
the homes they buy? 

Answer. No. The VA does, however, make 
a minimum of three inspections during con- 
struction of a new house to make sure it 
conforms with VA’s minimum property re- 
quirements. 

Question. If a veteran sells the home he 
bought with a GI loan, is he entitied to a 
new loan for purchase of another house? 

Answer. Ordinarily, no. But if ill health, 
condemnation of the property, or unforesee- 
able transfer to another job location forces 
a veteran to sell his home, the VA may grant 
him a second loan, provided that the first 
one has been repaid in full. 

Question. What can a veteran do if he 
wants to buy a certain home, yet the VA 
refuses to guarantee the loan because its 
appraiser has set a valuation lower than the 
price demanded by the seller? 

Answer. He can only negotiate with the 
seller to meet the appraised value. If he 
attempts to make a hidden side deal by pay- 
ing the difference between the seller’s price 
and the VA valuation, he is subject to pros- 
ecution and can lose all his veteran’s bene- 
fits. 

HOSPITALIZATION 

Question. If a veteran needs medical care, 
what can the VA do for him? 

Answer. In Veterans’ Hospitals, the num- 
ber one priority goes to all veterans who need 
treatment for service-connected disabilities. 
Number two priority belongs to wartime vet- 
erans who have service-connected disabili- 
ties, but who need treatment for nonservice- 
connected disabilities. Number three pri- 
ority goes to all wartime veterans who have 
no service-connected disabilities. In order 
to get treatment, members of the third group 
must sign a sworn statement that they can- 
not afford to pay for medical attention else- 
where. 

Question 
treatment in a 
will the VA reimburse 


If a veteran needs emergency 
non-Government hospital 


him for the expense 
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Answer. Yes; but only for service-con- 
nected disabilities and if there were no Gov- 
ernment facilities available and if a delay 
would have been dangerous. Also, the hos- 
pital must get immediate authorization from 
the VA for the treatment. 

Question. Can a disabled veteran remain 
indefinitely in a VA hospital? 

Answer. He can stay as long as need for 
hospitalization exists. After that, if his 
condition prevents him from earning a liv- 
ing and if he needs a home, he may be sent 
to a domiciliary home. 

Question. If a veteran needs a medical 
check-up because he doesn’t feel well, can 
the VA give him an examination? 

Answer. No; the VA is not permitted to do 
this under the law. Medical examinations 
may be given only in connection with VA 
benefits. 

INSURANCE 

Question. Is it possible to convert Korean 
GI term insurance to permanent plans? 

Answer. Only disabled Korean veterans 
who have convertible term policies because 
of service-connected disabilities may convert 
their GI insurance. 

Question. Are peacetime veterans entitled 
to any GI insurance after discharge? 

Answer. They have the same insurance 
privileges as Korean veterans. 

Question. A Korean veteran has 120 days 
from discharge to obtain term insurance. If 
he applies early, does he lose his 120 days of 
free indemnity? 

Answer. If the veteran states in his appli- 
cation that he wants his insurance to go into 
effect at the end of the 120-day period, he 
will suffer no loss. He must remember, how- 
ever, that the deadline for application and 
first payment is 120 days, not 4 calendar 
months. If he is late, he loses his entitle- 
ment. 

Question. How is GI insurance money paid 
out if the veteran failed to specify the meth- 
od of payment? 

Answer. It is paid to the beneficiary in 36 
equal installments. The beneficiary can 
select a longer rate of installment payments, 
but he cannot get the money in a lump sum. 

Question. If a veteran allows his World 
War II National Service Life Insurance to 
lapse, can he have it reinstated? 

Answer. If he has a term policy, it can be 
reinstated during the term period. If he has 
a permanent policy, it can be reinstated at 
any time by paying all the back premiums. 
In both cases, the veteran must meet health 
requirements. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
Question. Who is classified as a Korean 
veteran? 

Answer. Anyone who served in the Armed 
Forces between June 27, 1950, and January 
31, 1955, is entitled to some benefits of the 
Korean GI Biil. For service begun in this 
period, a veteran is entitled to educational 
benefits at the rate of 1!4 days of schooling 
for each day served before his discharge or 
the end of his first enlistment. 

Question. How much money will a Korean 
veteran get to finance his education and 
training? 

Answer. For full-time training he will get 

110 a month if he has no dependents, $135 
if he has one dependent, and $160 if he has 
more than one dependent. This amount is 
for tuition, maintenance, fees, supplies, books 
and equipment. 

Question. Is there a VA restriction on the 
amount of money a veteran may earn 
through part-time employment while at- 
tending school under the Korean GI Bill? 

Answer. No. Regardless of his earnings, 
his monthly allowance remains unchanged as 
long as he is taking a full-time course in 
school. 

Question. What are the time limitations on 
the educational and training benefits for 


Korean yeteran 
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Question. Is there a VA restriction on 4, 

Answer. A veteran must have begun his 
course of study within 3 years from the date 
of his separation from service. It is not Sufi. 
cient merely to have made an applicatioy 
Those veterans discharged on or before Jany. 
ary 31, 1955, must finish by January 31, 1963 
or 8 years after discharge, whichever is earjjor 
Those discharged on or after February L 
1955, must finish by January 13, 1965, or 8 
years after discharge, whichever is earlier, 

COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Question. What is the difference betwee, 
disability compensation and pension? i 

Answer. Compensation is payable to yet. 
erans whose disabilities are due to service 
Pension is payable only to totally and per. 
manently disabled veterans whose js. 
abilities are not due to service and whow 
income from other sources does not excee 
certain limits. 

Question. If a veteran’s isability ine 
creases, can he have his compensation puy. 
ments increased? ; 

Answer. Compensation can be increased jy 
proportion to the disability. <A certificate 
from a private physician will be sufficien: 
basis to reopen a veteran’s case. 

Question. Does the law provide disability 
compensation for peacetime veterans? — 

Answer. Yes, at the rate of 80 percent of 
the wartime scale. If the disability is dy 
to armed conflict (during peacetime) or ¢ 
extra hazardous service, compensation {s 
provided at full wartime rates. 

Question. Can a World War II veteran sti! 
file a claim for disability compensation? 

Answer. Yes, he can file at any time. 

Question. If the widow of a Korean ¢] 
remarries, will she lose the monthly $929 
indemnity payment she has been receivi 

Answer. No. Remarriage does not bar 
widow of a Korean veteran from receiving 
full indemnity payment for 120 consecutive 
months. 

Question. Is there a time limit for filing 
claim for reimbursement of expenses for 
burying a veteran? 

Answer. Yes. The claim must be filed 
within 2 years after the date the veteran was 
buried. Up to $150 is payable toward the 
burial expenses of eligible wartime veterans 
and disabled peacetime veterans. 


Increase Rates of Education and Trainin 
Allowances for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 
Rfavy 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, Mark 
Twain is credited with having referred 
to the weather as something that every- 
one talks about, but no one ever does 
anything about it. 

I have heard, frequently, the same 
kind of criticism about legislative enact- 
ments by the Congress. Everyone talks 
about what is wrong with the law, bul 
nobody does anything about it. I would 
like to claim a place in history for havin? 
inspired the 84th Congress to do some- 
thing about the shortcomings of the edu- 
cation provisions of the Veterans Read- 
justment Act of 1952—that is Public 
Law 550 of the 82d Congress. 

I am today introducing legislation 
which will provide a general increase 1D 
the rates of education and training al 
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jowance payable to veteran trainees en- 
rolled under title II of the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

The bill I have introduced is restricted 
to increases in rates of payments for edu- 
cation and training only and in no man- 
ner affects the eligibility requirements 
for those veterans who desire to qualify; 
also, the bill applies only to veterans of 
the Korean conflict. No basic change is 
intended or implied; ail that is asked is 
that this session of Congress recognize 
come basic facts—and do something spe- 
cific to help veterans meet the problem 
which those basic facts have created. 

Basic fact No. 1 is—the Congress o 
the United States provided a machinery 
whereby the veteran of America’s wars 
could get an education and so readjust 
himself to society, thus helping himself 
to be a better citizen and, at the same 
time, helping his country to make better 
use of the veteran as a member of So- 
ciety who is making the maximum con- 
tribution of which he is capzhble. 

Basic fact No. 2 is—the veteran in 
school today is finding it very difficult 
to make ends meet; this strain jeopar- 
dizes his opportunity to be a good stu- 
dent, a good graduate, and hence, a 
eood citizen who can provide his coun- 
try with the maximum benefits of his 
talents. 

My proposal asks only that we recog- 
nize these two facts and provide an i 
crease in the allowances provided for in 
Public Law 550, as amended. 

I would like to remind my colleagues 
that we live in a day when the spotlight 
ison the need for aid to education. 

In the area of the sciences which, to 
our own personal knowledge, take on 
ever greater significance with each for- 
ward thrust of mechanical, electrical, 
aeronautical developments—to say 
nothing of developments in the atomic 
field—there is a woeful lack of students 
devoted to the subject of study and ex- 
ploration. It has been my personal ex- 
perience that a student worried by finan- 
cial harassment is not the best pos- 
sible student. A little worry may be a 
good thing—but if we want the young 
men who were foremost in our minds 
when we enacted the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Act to be good students—and 
future gocd scientists, or scholars—or 
even mighty good citizens—we should 
do whatever we can to reduce this worry 
factor toa minimum. For this reason, I 
have become acutely concerned with the 
need for an increase in these educational 
payment rates. 

The Congress has considered and en- 
acted two so-called GI bills—in 1944 
and 1952. To the best of my recollection 
when these proposals were first broached 
there was no suggestion of a bonus or 
reward or pension. There was a recog- 
nition—and I have to admit that this 
plea made the greatest impression on 
me—that because of war, a large seg- 
ment of the youth of our country had 
been lifted from the natural stream of 
youth who would, in the normal course, 
attend college. In addition, there was 
@ recognition of the fact that many 
young men and women who, under nor- 
mal circumstances, would not attend 
College, had been made more mature by 
’ wartime experiences and had be- 
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come educable material. Unless I am 
gravely mistaken, this was the moving 
cause béhind the GI bills. There was, 
too, the readjustment phase—during 
which young men and women could get 
themselves better prepared to assume 
their proper places in the democratic 
society which is ours—with emphasis on 
education constantly rising. 

That was the reason for the GI bills, 
in their educational aspects. It has now 
reached the point where it is so difficult 
for eligible and qualified and eager 
young men and women to continue in 
school because of the increase in the 
cost of living and the cost of education 
since the basic laws were written that 
the very purpose of this excellent-legis- 
lation is being frustrated. 

The GI bills, so-called, were never in- 
tended to be a complete subsidy. How- 
ever, they were intended to be a great 
inducement—and a substantial help—to 
each veteran in obtaining a good educa- 
tion—to the betterment of himself, his 
family and our society. 

Statistics are, to many, a bothersome 
thing, and I will not annoy you with 
them. I know I can rely on your inti- 
mate knowledge of the fact that it costs 
nore today to obtain a degree in an 
institution of higher learing that it did 
when the original GI bill was passed 
in 1844, 

The increase in the rates of payment 
to veterans which my bill asks for are 
small enough. But—and I urge my col- 
leagues to consider this weil—the need 
for an inducement to our veterans to go 
to school, to stay in school, to acquire all 
the knowledge which a good education 
can provide is far today than 
it was when the original GI bill was 
nacted. 

The whole pattern of this legislation 
has been one of assistance. I say again, 
never was it thought there would be a 
complete subsidy. 

Times have changed—the need has 
changed only in the sense that it has 
erown greater. Costs have changed ir 
two areas—they are greater and what 
is more fearful, they maye become dis- 
couraging. We had faith in these vet- 
erans as Gefenders of our country. We 
should be proud of our continuing faith 
in them as crusaders for our country. 

Help them to get the best possible edu- 
cation and we need have little fear for 
the future of their children, who, after 
all, see America through their father’s 
eyes, whether it is a good and intelligent 
approach toe Americanism or a discour- 
aged and disillusioned portraval of the 
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A Pregram for Our National Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





OF 
RON. CLAIR ENGLE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 

glad to note in the President’s message 

that he proposes to stir something up 
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in reference to the national parks. I 
know that the National Parks Service 
has been working on a program for about 
a year now, called mission 66. I under- 
stand that this program is anticipating 
a development and management plan 
that will put our parks in shape. With 
the anticipated increase in visitors to 
the parks—80 million by 1966, I believe 
these parks are of tremendous value to 
the people and a great economical! asset, 
and they have been going to pot by 
overuse and lack of funds to properly 
develop and maintain them. I, for one, 
am going to do all in my power to get 
a good, long-range program for the na- 
tional parks, so that our great national 
heritage in the national parks will be 
put in proper shape and not allowed to 
be further abused or rundown. 

As chairman of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee of the House of 
vepresentatives, I am going to push so 
that this program will be submitted to us 
at the earliest possible date. 





Remarks of Len Jordan, Chairman, 
United States Section, International 
Joint Commission, Before the Oregon 
Farm Bureau Federation, Salem, Orez., 


November 15, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp, there follows the 
studied and informative address of the 
Honorable Len Jordan, Chairman, 
United States Section of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, before the 
Oregon Farm Bureau Federation at 
Oreg., on November 15, 1955. 


former governor of the State of Idaho, 
who is also serving with ability and dis- 
tinction as chairman of the United 
States Section of the International Joint 
Commission: 

I am greatly pleased that you asked me 
here to speak to the annual meeting of the 
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Oregon Farm Bureau Federation Back 
through the years I have come to have a 


very special regard for your fine oganiza- 
m and the high principles for which you 
my life I have lived 
share with you 
sound f 


Because ail of 


the soil, I 


tana. 
close to 


an 





unswerving dedication to armil 
practices and the rewarding satisfaction 
hat comes from taking good care of our 
aq and water resources. My interest 
therefore is not purely speculative, but de- 


of practicing conser- 
Dlems 


rives from many years 
vation and working daily with the pr 


of resource development. 


Then, too, I am always pleased to have 
an excuse to come back to Oregon My 
family home is Enterprise, Oreg. Enter- 
prise is the Oregon gateway to the Hells 


Canyon country. I attended public schools 
there and finally graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. It was there I met my 
wife, who was also an Oregonian. I shall 
always be grateful to this State for all that 
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was done to provide me with an education. 
I remember, too, how the $25 per month 
which Oregon provided for her veterans 
made it possible for me to stay in school. 

Here in Oregon, it is good to renew many 
old and highly valued friendships, not the 
least of which is with your able and dis- 
tinguished governor. Paul Patterson and I 
are friends of long standing—not only were 
we classmates at the University of Oregon, 
but for part of a year when we were doing 
graduate work, we lived together. So I take 
personal pride in his fine record of accom- 
plishment and, knowing his qualifications as 
I do, I predict for him, should he seek it, 
a great future in the service of his State 
and Nation. 

I am reminded that Salem is the home 
of another great Oregonian who is making 
good in the major leagues—the Secretary of 
the Interior, Douglas McKay, whom I came 
to know and respect when he served you well 
as governor. Back in Washington, he is dis- 
charging one of the toughest jobs in the 
Cabinet with complete fairness and with 
dignity and skill. In the 10 months I have 
been in Washington, I have found it both 
pleasant and productive to consult with him 
frequently on matters having to do with 
water-resources development. 

As Chairman of the United States Section 
of the International Joint Commission, it 
is my duty along with my two colleagues to 
safeguard the interests of the United States 
in our dealings with Canada over boundary 
waters and rivers which cross the boundary. 
Our instructions under the treaty of 1909 
with respect to boundary waters are very 
well defined with the result that we are 
able to proceed amicably and equitably with 
such splendid joint projects as the Niagara 
River remedial works, the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project, and the gigantic power project 
in the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River at Barnhart Island. 

Unfortunately, the principles having to do 
with rivers which cross the boundary are 
not so explicit as those principles for rivers 
forming the boundary. Thus, with respect 
to the Columbia, we find ourselves occupied 
with the Canadian section in discussions of 
diversions, of fish versus dams, and of down- 
stream benefits from headwater storage. I 
shall not at this time detail either our dif- 
ferences or our areas of agreement. 

I should like to repeat, however, that the 
United States section is eager and willing 
to discuss development plans for the Co- 
lumbia River that will be of benefit to both 
countries. 

On April 12, 1954, when, as Governor of 
Idaho and chairman of the Northwest Gov- 
ernors’ Power Policy Committee, I made a 
speech before the Pacific Northwest Trade 
Association at Portland, Oreg., in which I 
said: 

“Tam pleased that in our Northwest Gov- 
ernors’ Power Policy Committee we have 
enjoyed the active participation of Canada. 
Not only the Province of British Columbia 
but Canadian utilities as well have served 
with us and we profit by their service. Our 
interests are so closely integrated that it 
would be folly to plan separately. Much of 
the ultimate success of maximum river de- 
velopment will depend on how well we can 
integrate our planning. 

“Adequate annual storage as close to head- 
waters as possible is absolutely necessary to 
efficient river system power production. 
Records indicate that about half of the an- 
nual run-off of the Columbia takes place in 
the 3 months of May, June, and July. 
Recorded flows at The Dalles show a varia- 
tion of from a low of 40,000 cubic feet per 
second to a record high of nearly a million 
cubic feet per second. Several of the best 
storage sites are on the Canadian side. The 
Mica Creek site alone could store 10 million 
acre-feet of usable annual storage. In addi- 
tion to at-site production, downstream bene- 
fits from such storage are substantial. We 
urgently need a cost and benefit allocation 
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survey for upstream storage as an equitable 
basis for agreement with our Canadian 
neighbors. No other single accomplishment 
would lend greater stimulus to river basin 
progress than this.” 

These quotes indicate how I felt 18 months 
ago, before I even knew there was to be a 
vacancy on the International Joint Commis- 
sion. I have not changed my mind. 

I tell you frankly that the reason I went 
to Washington, D. C., to work on the Eisen- 
hower team in the field of water resource 
development was because I believe in the 
rightness of the administration policy. 

But before we discuss the policy of the 
present administration, let us have a look 
at the water resource picture of 1953 when 
the new administration moved in. 

For 20 years, first in the Tennessee Valley 
and later in the Pacific Northwest, we had 
drifted—and at times almost galloped— 
toward a Federal monopoly in water re- 
source development—toward a philosophy 
that the Federal Government has an obli- 
gation to supply the electric power for these 
regions (just why in these two basins and 
not elsewhere is not clear). 

In support of this philosophy there evolved 
a school of thought whose disciples believe 
that the Federal Government can meet the 
situation bigger, better, quicker, and cheaper 
than anyone else. Just why these “Federal- 
or-nothing” zealots limited their sphere of 
conquest to water resource development is 
also not clear. 

It would seem that since the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns about two-thirds of the area 
of the 11 Western States, the possibility of 
federally owned sawmills to process the 
timber—of federally owned mines to develop 
the mineral resources—of federally owned 
fish canneries to harvest the salmon run— 
of federally owned farms and _ livestock 
ranches to utilize the crop and grazing 
lands—all of these should have been attrac- 
tive to the Federal-or-nothing schemers. 

But it may be that these last mentioned 
programs to develop the resources that be- 
long to all of the people would have come 
along later in their timetable of conquest. 
Certainly it is easy to see that the control of 
the electric power of an area is a very allur- 
ing and exciting goal in power politics. 

There is a special kind of challenge in the 
political power that is inherent in the con- 
trol of the electrical power of a region. 

Eiectricity has come to be a necessity in 
your home, on your farm, in the business 
houses and industrial plants of the Nation. 
It is almost as essential as the water we 
drink and the air we breathe. Under con- 
ditions of scarcity, Federal officials who con- 
trol the production and distribution of elec- 
tricity in a region of Federal monopoly can 
dictate the location of industry, the rates 
which users must pay, and the amount of 
energy available. They are not subject to 
regultaion by the Federal Power Commission 
or by State regulatory commissions as are 
non-Federal agencies. They have within 
their hands the economic life or death of 
the customers or of a community under this 
monopoly. 

This might not be true if there were always 
an ample supply of energy available, but 
history has demonstrated that in these areas 
where a Federal monopoly exists, the region 
lives from one crisis to another, from one 
power shortage to another, depending on the 
whims of an always reluctant Congress to 
provide money for additional power. Such 
areas live in a perennial power shortage. 

We have seen here in our own Northwest 
various electricity customers pleading for 
additional power from a system that pro- 
duced not enough to go around. This is not 
a healthy situation. It is not good for 
America when political officials, whether they 
belong to my party or the other fellow’s 
party, are in a position to grant or deny the 
right of any American citizen to start or ex- 
pand a business. 
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Unregulated monopoly is not goog 
whether it be private or public monopoly, it 
results in arbitrary management, in ingig. 
ference to the wishes of the people to be 
served, and it removes all incentive towarg 
economy and efficiency, the two factors which 
are so essential to a free economy. 

But let us assume for a moment (and cer. 
tainly for no longer than is necessary to em. 
phasize a point)—let us assume that the 
Federal monopoly advocates have entirely 
overcome the resistance locally—that not one 
single voice in the entire Northwest speaks 
out in opposition to their Federal-or-nothine 
philosophy—the question then is: Just what 
chance have they dollarwise to keep their 
promises for 100 percent Federal develop. 
ment? 

First, we must consider the demand— 
what kind of money will be needed to keep 
ahead of the load growth? A joint com- 
mittee representing all the non-Federal 
agencies in the power business in the North. 
west appeared before a committee of Con. 
gress last spring with some figures. They 
have agreed, and they have officially and 
publicly declared that it will require 3 
billion in the next 10 years to provide an 
adequate power supply for this region. 

Future needs will require an average ex- 
penditure of $300 million a year. 

Do you know what has been the average 
appropriation for the Northwest for the last 
10 years including the free-spending appro- 
priations to complete war emergency com- 
mitments? Past appropriations have aver. 
aged $150 million a year. . 

Do you realize that during the last 10 
years, the Northwest, with about 3 percent 
of the population, has had approximately 
40 percent of all the money of the whole 
United States that has been appropriated by 
Congress for hydroelectric development? 

Now I ask you, is it realistic to assume 
that the other 97 percent of the people in 
the other 44 States of the Nation are going 
to continue to put 40 percent of the total 
appropriations for hydropower into 1 limited 
area? 

And I ask you further, do you believe that 
in this day when the emphasis in Washing- 
ton is on a balanced budget and a reduction 
of the Federal debt—when the trend of this 
administration is definitely away from Fed- 
eral monopoly—do you think for 1 minute 
that the Federal-or-nothing candidates here 
in the Northwest who ask you to support 
their philosophy can bring home twice 4s 
much money for hydropower as you have 
had in the past? 

I'm sure you don’t believe any such thing 
and I don’t think they do, either. Here is 
another case of political sophistry that we 
could pass off for the fraud that it is if it 
were not for the very serious effect that their 
tactics of delay and obstruction have on the 
orderly development of our water resources. 
I shall have more to say about this later. 

Other Senators have taken a much more 
realistic attitude when faced by the in- 
ability or unwillingness of the Congress to 
appropriate Federal money for projects 
already authorized for Federal construction. 

Witness the case of the Coosa River pro}- 
ect. Last year Senators SPARKMAN and HILL, 
together with 8 of the 9 Alabama Congress- 
men, introduced and secured the passage of 
a bill to deauthorize Federal construction 
of hydroelectric dams on the Coosa River in 
Alabama and permit that construction to 
proceed by an investor-owned utility, the 
Alabama Power Co. Because, they said, the 
project had been authorized for many years 
and, loyal Democrats that they were, they 
were never able to get money for its actual 
construction from either the Roosevelt oF 
Truman administrations. 

Witness also a similar case in Oklahoma. 
Last year, Senators KERR and MONRONEY S€- 
cured the passage of a bill to deauthorize 
construction of hydroelectric dams on tne 
Grand River in Oklahoma and to authoriz 
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the Grand River Dam Authority, a State 
agency, to proceed with that construction. 
They also had waited 10 years for Federal 
appropriations. 

These Senators and Congressmen from 
Alabama and Okiahoma are realists. They 
recognize the practical political fact that 
it had not been possible to secure from the 
congress controlled by their own party and 
ynder Presidents of their own party, the 
money that was required for necessary hy- 
droelectric development in their own States. 

I hope you will pardon me for relating 
a few personal experiences to point up the 
transition that has taken place in the field 
of water-resource development in the past 4 
years or from one administration to an- 
other. 

When I became Governor of Idaho in Jan- 
uary 1951, the Federal monopoly advocates 
were still in the saddle, but riding with 
some caution. They had suffered some set- 
packs at the polls because the voters of 
the Northwest were alerted to the danger 
of a valley authority for the Columbia pat- 
terned after the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and had in most instances defeated the 
candidates who espoused the valley author- 
ity concept. The three Northwest Gover- 
nors—McKay, Langlie, and Robins—had in 
1948 openly and publicly declared against 
any form of a Columbia Valley Authority. 

The most pressing and interesting prospect 
for resource development fron where I sat in 
the spring of 1951 was the renewal of a 
proposal by the Bureau of Reclamation to 
construct a high dam at Hells Canyon. Per- 
sonally this had great interest for me. 

It was in 1932, at the depth of the de- 
pression, that my wife and I, with our three 
children—Steve, aged 7 months; Joe, 314; 
and Patsy, 6—moved to an Idaho sheep 
ranch on the Snake River just below Hells 
Canyon, There were no roads, no schools, 
no churches, few neighbors. The roof- 
pitched hillsides—“steep as a cow's face,” we 
used to say—were covered with bunchgrass 
that was abundant and lush and nutritious. 

Despite the inconveniences and occasional 
hardships, this epoch in our lives was full 
of rich and rewarding experiences. Nine 
years later, we emerged with excellent 
health, a wholesome respect for plain living 
and hard work, and an abiding determina- 
tion to conserve and protect the bounteous 
resources of nature. 

Many times I have dreamed of the day 
when the tremendous power potential of 
the river would be harnessed for man’s use. 
And from personal experience I know some 
of the vagaries of the river. 

Moreover, as Governor, I was interested 
in the development of my State. I was 
aWare of the tremendous short-term pros- 
perity my State would enjoy with the 
spending of that kind of outside money. 

Few people realize to what extent the 
Snake is a “working” river. It is the life- 
blood of Idaho. Nearly 3 million acres in 
southern and eastern Idaho are irrigated 
Irom its waters and possibly another million 
acres are available to be reclaimed when eco- 
homic conditions warrant. The headwaters 
f the Snake are used and reused for ir- 
ition. In most years all of the water in 

near Twin Falls is diverted at Mil- 

am for irrigation. 
lis Canyon is downstream from all pres- 
ent or future irrigation in Idaho. Not one 
could be irrigated from Hell 
mm storage. The high dam advocates 
ways painted a rosy picture of the 
lity of power revenues to subsidize 
igation projects. But more of that 
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the tributaries of the mighty Co- 
nake River is by far the best regu- 
Contributing at Hells Canyon no more 
than 10 percent of the average annual flow 
je Columbia, this one-tenth part which 
c¢ River now has in use and under 
uction about 9 million acr 
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rigation and flood control storage—prac- 
tically as much storage as exists in the other 
nine-tenths share—or all of the rest of the 
entire Columbia system. To be more spe- 
cific, if the entire Columbia system had stor- 
age in the same ratio as Snake River above 
Hells Canyon, the system would have about 
$0 million acre-feet which is more than 3 
times as much storage as the Corps of En- 
gineers considers necessary for their main 
control plan. 

As a consequence the Snake is not a 
‘flooder.’”” In the flood season of 1948, it 
contributed less than one-half the flood flow 
of Salmon River and less than one-third the 
fiocd flow of Clearwater River. 

President Truman had endorsed a high 
adam for Hells Canyon. Naturally it had the 
blessings of the Bureau of the Budget and of 
Secretary of the Interior Chapman and of 
Commissioner of Reclamation Strau Hav- 
ing failed once before in securing an auithori- 
zation, they apparently decided this time to 
enlist local support by working out the drait 
of the authorization bill from the Boise office 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Among other things the sponsors of the 
Federal high dam promised to meet two es- 
sential requirements, viz: 

1. Protection of present and future water 
rights for irrigation. 

2. Use of power revenues to subsidize rec- 
lamation of approximately 300,000 acres of 
new land near Mountain Home, Idaho. 

These were laudable objectives. Many 
conferences were held in my office between 
officials of the Bureau of Reclamation who 
were instructed to draft a bill and various 
State officials and other interested Idaho 
people. Some of us even made a trip to 
Washington, D. C., to consult with Secretary 
Chapman, Commissioner Strauss, and 
others. 

Our intense research and scrutiny began 
to point up some very disquieting facts. 
Congressman Bunce, of Idaho, himself an 
able water lawyer, was among the first to 
suspect that Idaho's water rights were being 
placed in jeopardy. This was a shocking 
discovery and was supported by all of our 
lecal advisers. 

Our counsel contended that the right of 
the Federal Government to build hydro 
powerplants derived from the Constitution 
either the navigation or general welfare 
clauses; that for this reason, words written 
into an authorization bill intended to guar- 
antee protection to private irrigation rights, 
present and future, could not possibly st 
sede the paramount constitutional right of 
the Federal Government to con the wa- 
ters of the Snake River; that so future 
administration might conclude that water 
flowing through the turbines at high Hells 
Canyon to sustain the production of electric 
might better serve the public interest 
if this same water were consumed up- 
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stream by present or future irrigators 
date, no one has convinced me oth¢t 
On the other hand, a like development by 
non-Federal interests would definitely be 
subject to and controlled by State 1a 
which both our Constitution and 
statutes declare that the use of 
irrigation has a higher prefe 
use of water for power 
Meanwhile, Governor Langlie had assigned 
competent engineering personnel to ass in 


itinizing the economic feasib 


























high dam. After much research d m 

consultations, our engineers working ) 
gether reached the conclusion that the De- 
partment of Interior props to build a high 
Gam at Hells Canyon was not the best plan 
for the development of that stretch of the 
Snake River. (The rightne . con- 


clusion is borne out by the recent unanimous 
decision of the Federal Power Commission 


which, after hearing evidence for nearly 2 
ars, approved the applications of Idal 
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Power Co. to construct three dams at a cost 
less than half that of the single high dam.) 
Our investigations further disclosed that 
the Bureau of Reclamation figures on cost 
of supplying water to land to be reciaimed 
in the Mountain Home project would exceed 
$1,200 per acre, about $200 of which could 
be repaid by the landowner, while similar 
land could be bought with water and with 
improvements for about #400 per acre. I 
believe in reclamation; I like to see the 
desert made productive with water, but 
someone has to pay for these projects. Is it 
fair, is it justifiable, to spend taxpayers’ 
money for a dam that would cost 2!4 times 
as much as its comparable alternate just in 
order to take advantage of reclamation law 
which permits power revenues to be used, 
under certain conditions, to subsidize irri- 
gation? The subsidy in this instance would 
be about $1,000 per acre. Someone in the 
future would be charged enough more for 
his electricity to pay not only the excessi' 
cost of the high dam but also the exce 
cost of the trrigation subsidy. 
I am sure there are better ways to get 
water on the Mountain Home project 
Having reached these conclusions, I was 
completely disillusioned with the promises 
of the high dammers to safeguard our water 
rights and to provide subsidies from power 
to reclaim new land. That is why I felt it 
was my duty to go to Washington late in 
the spring of 1952 and oppose, before a com- 
mittee of the Congress, a bill to authorize 
Federal construction of a high dam at 
Helis Canyon. I think my appearance there 
on that mission was probably the reversal 
of a pattern. Over the years it had become 
the accepted custom for a governor to go 
periodically to Washington, hat in hand, 
pleading for handouts. I know that many 
of the Congressmen on the committee were 
shocked to hear me say that Idaho did not 
want some $400 million of Federal money 
spent for a high dam on our border; t 
I feared such a project would jeopardize 
our water rights and that I believed we 
could best develop our own river under our 
own State laws subject, of course, to such 
Federal regulations as required of the 
licensee by the Federal Power Commission 
as a condition of the granting of a license 
Late in July of 1952, I was invited to 
Denver, as were many others, to confer with 
Candidate Eisenhower and staff on m rs 
of importance to my State in the c 
ign Among other matters 
s policy was discussed becat 
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Denver meeting we set up a con- 

















ference of Candidate Eisenhower and his 
staff with the Western Govern t ise, 
Idaho, to further discuss probl of the 
West. Here again at Boise, late tn August 
among other matters we discussed t 
portance of a sound water resourc ; 
Naturally we were pleased when, € i 
the campaign General Eisenho\ essed 
his confidence in the Ameri le l 
his belief that our future in water resource 
development lies with the people and not 
solely with a Washington bureaucracy. He 
said 
ae + 
+} 
as your dictator, but as a friendly } 
ready to help, and to get its long nose t 
of your business as quickly as that c 2 
accomy ished. 
We hold that these projects are far r 


planned, developed and operated with the 






full cooperation and wisdom of the local 
authorities than tI j ti , 
exclusively under » ¢ ‘ e 

haired bureau i sk 
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What a gratifying relief to have such a 
fresh, new look into the problem. The Pres- 
ident has faith in America. He has faith in 
the American people, in their ability to solve 
their own problems, to stand on their own 
feet, and to carry on the traditions of their 
forefathers. 

The Eisenhower administration believes in 
a dynamic and expanding economy for the 
United States. It believes that by unleash- 
ing the ability, the determination, and the 
ambition of the American people, the econ- 
omy will continue to expand, the output of 
goods and services will continue to rise, liv- 
ing conditions will constantly improve, 
wages will keep pace with the economy, and 
that the United States, guided by this buoy- 
ant confidence, is approaching greater hori- 
zons of progress than many of us could 
foresee. 

But, you say, what are the tangible results 
of this program? 

We are at peace, and uneasy though it 
may be, it has raised the hopes of people 
throughout the world to the highest point in 
many years. 

We are at an alltime level of prosperity. 
Our gross national product stands today at 
an annual rate of $390 billion. Our per- 
sonal disposable income is $272 billion. We 
have never approached these figures before. 

We have more people at work, more jobs, 
more employment than every before, and 
these people are receiving more take-home 
pay with more purchasing power than they 
ever had before. 

I agree that the one discordant note in 
the entire picture is the fact that farmers 
are not sharing proportionately in this 
prosperity. It is very difficult to overcome 
the very damaging consequences of an in- 
herited farm program that was never right 
or workable from the outset. There is no 
easy answer to the farm problem. You may 
be sure of one thing—this administration 
will not return to the high rigid price sup- 
port program which contributed substan- 
tially to our present condition. Your fine 
organization has cooperated fully in trying 
to find a workable solution to the vexing 
problem. I am sure that you will continue 
to advise and work with the best talent 
which this administration can devote to the 
task of improving the farmers’ Share of the 
national prosperity. 

But, returning to the matter of water 
resources— 

President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message to the Ist session of the 83d 
Congress, said: 

“The best natural resources program will 
not result from exclusive dependence on 
Federal bureaucracy. It will involve a 
partnership of the States and local com- 
munities, private citizens, and the Federal 
Government, all working together. This 
combined effort will advance the develop- 
ment of the great river valleys of our Na- 
tion and the power that they can generate.” 


I am amazed that anyone would criticize 
the President’s type of approach to this 
great public program. The partnership idea 
means people working together. There is 
nothing new or startling in this approach. 
It is simply the reactivation of a time-tested 
American custom. It means that the Fed- 
eral Government will continue to sponsor 
those projects which, because of interna- 
tional or other extraordinary conditions, 
cannot be undertaken locally. It means that 
local interests, public or private, will be en- 
couraged by the Federal Government to go 
ahead with necessary power projects on their 
own. It means also that in some instances 
the Federal Government will share the cost 
of a project with local interests. 

I call your attention now to a splendid 
example of international partnership 
achieved by this administration. I refer to 
the great St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. This billion-dollar development 
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comes under the purview of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission. Last month I had 
the pleasure, with my colleagues from both 
the United States and Canadian sections, of 
a 2-day inspection of the works. When 
completed this project will provide a 27-foot 
navigation channel from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlatnic, and a powerplant which in 
total output will be second only to Grand 
Coulee. The local sponsor in this instance, 
working with the Federal Government on 
the United States share of this develop- 
ment, is the Power Authority of the State 
of New York. 

You may be surprised to know that dur- 
ing the period 1906 to 1953, some 27 partner- 
ship projects were constructed in 13 States. 
In these cases the Federal Government was 
operating on a partnership basis with 
States, municipalities, and with private cor- 
porations. 

You may be surprised to know also that of 
these 27 projects, 12 were built under Re- 
publican administrations and 15 were built 
under Democratic administrations. 

Not until this administration advocated 
a return to sound principles did the word 
“partnership” assume an evil connotation, 
and then only in the minds of a few frus- 
trated people who seek to play power poli- 
tics with power development. 

At least three partnership proposals are 
being discussed that affect Oregon directly. 

A meritorious bill sponsored by Congress- 
man Harris ELLSworTH presently before Con- 
gress would authorize the partnership con- 
struction of the Cougar and Green Peter- 
White Bridge projects here in Oregon. 

Both are flood control projects and units 
of the partially completed Willamette Basin 
project. Their construction would prevent 
flood damage estimated at $2,500,000 an- 
nually. 

The Corps of Engineers would build Cougar 
and Green Peter-White Bridge dams. The 
power facilities, including re-regulating 
dams, may be constructed under FPC licenses 
by the local interests, or by the Corps of 
Engineers as agents, and paid for by the local 
interests. The power facilities would be 
owned by the non-Federal agencies and oper- 
ated at their expense. 

The dams remain the property of the Fed- 
eral Government, and except for the power 
facilities, are to be operated and maintained 
by the Corps of Engineers. The licensees pay 
to the United States the proportionate shares 
of ‘the cost of construction, operation and 
maintenance of the dams that are allocated 
to power, as determined by the Corps of 
Engineers and the FPC. 

The bill authorizes the Corps of Engineers 
to enter into agreements with the licensees 
for operation of the dams and reservoirs to 
secure the maximum multiple benefits from 
the projects. 

This legislation permits construction of 
two critically needed flood control projects 
at a saving of approximately $40,000,000. 

The bill does not specify local partici- 
pants but the Eugene Water and Electric 
Board, an arm of the city of Eugene, Oreg., 
had indicated a desire to participate in the 
Cougar project. The Pacific Power & Light 
Co., of Portland, Oreg., has stated its will- 
ingness to participate in the Green Peter 
project. The dams are located within the 
respective areas served by these utilities. 

A unique application of the partnership 
principle is embodied in the bill introduced 
in Congress last spring by Representative 
Sam Coon to authorize the building of John 
Day Dam on the Columbia River between 
The Dalles and McNary. Under the provisions 
of this bill, John Day Dam would be de- 
signed, built and operated by the Corps of 
Engineers and ownership would at all times 
remain in the Federal Government. Inves- 
tor-owned utilities are willing to sponsor this 
project but provision is made for the par- 
ticipation of other local interests, public or 
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private, which meet certain specified require. 
ments. 

Under this bill the Federal Government 
would assume costs of navigation, flood cop. 
trol, and other so-called nonreimbursable 
benefits. These costs are estimated to pe 
about 10 percent of the total cost of the 
$310,000,000 project. 

Local interests would supply the major 
share amounting to $273,000,000 which woul 
be in the nature of a prepaid contract for 
the power output of the project for a periog 
of 50 years. 

Encouraged by the administration's policy 
of cooperation, proposals for dam construc. 
tion have come from many and various ap. 
plicants. Here are some examples of recent 
activity. Last week the Federal Power Com. 
mission granted licenses to Grant County 
Public Utility District in Washington to 
construct the Priest Rapids and Wanapum 
Dams on the Columbia. These two dams 
are to replace the single Priest Rapids Dam 
which had been originally set up for Fed. 
deral ‘construction, but was deauthorized, 
with administration approval, so that the 
local public power agency could proceed. 

A group of investor-owned utilities, after 
completing preliminary surveys, have ap- 
plied to the Federal Power Commission to 
build Pleasant Valley and Mountain Sheep 
Dams on the Snake River below Hells Can- 
yon. Many more projects are being studied— 
some with varying degrees of partnership 
participation, others with none. All come 
under FPC and State regulation. 

Until this new wave of confidence in the 
administration policy took effect, more dams 
were needed than there were sponsors to 
build them. That situation is changing rap- 
idly—but please remember that dams are 
not paid for by political ballyhoo, propa- 
ganda, or wishful thinking but by cold cash 
at the damsite. It takes time to work out 
the details of the shift of emphasis from all- 
Federal to Federal-plus-local responsibility. 
These non-Federal sponsors consisting of lo- 
cal public agencies and privately owned com- 
panies are now ready and eager to assume 
their responsibilities to supply the power 
needs of their respective service areas. 

The one and only reason why these ob- 
jectives may not be met is because the 
people who insist on Federal-or-nothing de- 
velopment may be able to block or delay the 
progress. Personally, I question the sincer- 
ity of those who continually carp about the 
administration’s partnership program and 
at the same time have no solution to offer 
except Federal development or no develop- 
ment. 

I think we should make it crystal clear 
now that any power shortage that develops 
in the region must be charged to those peo- 
ple who use every possible device to confuse, 
delay, and obstruct the orderly and time- 
honored American way of developing our 
water resources. 


Justice MacCrate Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, last 
month one of Brooklyn’s most distin- 
guished judges retired. Justice John 
MacCrate served with distinction for 35 
years in the second judicial district of 
the New York State Supreme Court. 
Prior to his election to the court in 
1920, he served a 2-year term in the 
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House Of Representatives. One of 
prooklyn’s most beloved figures Judge 
MacCrate is well known as an orator 
and much in demand as a dinner speak- 
er, Truly a devoted public servant— 
a gentle, kindly man whom it has been 
my privilege to have as a friend for 
many years. I can think of no finer 
tribute to Judge MacCrate than the fol- 
jowing article by James P. McCaffrey 
which appeared in The New York 
Times of December 26, 1956: 

Justice MacCrATE To LEAVE BENCH—PoPu- 
LAR JURIST, A BROOKLYN HIsToRIAN, To RE- 
TIRE AND BECOME REFEREE JANUARY 3 


(By James P. McCaffrey) 


One of Brookiyn’s most popular jurists 
will retire on Saturday as a result of having 
reached the statutory age limit of 70 years. 

He is John MacCrate, who has been a 
member of the supreme court bench in the 
second Judicial District for 35 years. He has 
been assigned to the Second Department’s 
Appellate Division since 1948. 

Looking much younger than his years, the 
retiring jurist will become an official referee 
on January 3. He will be assigned quarters 
in the Brooklyn Supreme Court or the near- 
by Borough Hall. 

During his long career on the bench Jus- 
tice MacCrate has been noted for the com- 
mon sense that has marked his opinions. 
Nor was he averse to letting a bit of dry 
humor slip in between the lines of his for- 
mal decisions. 

His friends describe the soft-spoken, 
white-haired dean of the Brooklyn judiciary 
as one who has never forgotten his long-time 
neighbors in the Greenpoint district of 
Brooklyn. Although an enrolled Republi- 
can, he has often bragged that many of his 
closest friends are topflight Democrats. 


POPULAR DINNER SPEAKER 


Even though his judicial duties have kept 
him busy, Justice MacCrate has been a close 
student of Brocklyn’s history. This, coupled 
with his renown as a speaker, is a factor in 
the many invitations he receives to address 
civic, religious, and political affairs. 

A few months ago Justice MacCrate ac- 
cepted a bid to address the 75th anniversary 
dinner of the Society of Old Brooklynites. 
He told a close friend the night before that 
he did not have the slightest idea what his 
subject would be. 

But at the dinner the jurist held his audi- 
ence spellbound by recounting what had 


happened in Brooklyn on the day the society ~ 


was organized. It was learned later that he 
had slipped into the Brooklyn Public Library 
on the morning of his scheduled speech and 
had memorized front-page stories hidden in 
the bound volume of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 

Justice MacCrate said last week in his 
chambers at the courthouse, 45 Monroe Place, 
Brooklyn, that he was in good health. He 
attributed this to his habit of taking long 
walks, particularly through the narrow 
streets of Brooklyn Heights. 

Justice MacCrate’s family came from 
Scotland, where the jurist was born, to the 
Red Hook district of Brooklyn before the 
turn of the century. The future justice got 
his early schooling in that area and he likes 
to recall that his high-school principal, Isa- 
belle Ennis, encouraged him to study for the 
bar, which he did at New York University 
Law School. Another friend who urged him 
on later became presiding justice of the ap- 
pellate division. This was the late Harry E. 
Lewis. 

SERVED IN CONGRESS 

Justice MacCrate had no difficulty get- 
ting the Republican nomination for the 
House of Representatives from Greenpoint 
in 1918. With the help of his Democratic 
neighbors, including the late Peter J. Mc- 


Guinness, he also won the Democratic nomi- 
nation in that party’s primary. He had no 
real opposition on election day. 

As a result of his activities in Washington 
during the 2-year term, Justice. MacCrate 
was nominated for the supreme court bench 
in 1920. Although the second judicial dis- 
trict was considered predominantly Demo- 
cratic, Justice MacCrate was elected. It was 
the same year the late Warren G. Harding 
won the Presidency with a landslide vote. 

Justice MacCrate lives with his wife, Flora, 
at 134 Milton Street. They moved into this 
home when they were married 44 years ago. 
They have two sons, Robert, a lawyer, and 
John, Jr., a real estate and insurance broker, 
and three grandchildren. 





Participation of Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consert to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein portions of a speech which I 
made before the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce at Leominster, Mass., on 
October 24, 1955. 

The material follows: 

“Young people throughout the Nation 
must not only interest themselves but must 
participate actively in public affairs, if 
democracy is to remain strong,” Said Con- 
gressman PuHimuip J. PHILBIN addressing the 
Leominster Junior Chamber of Commerce 
last night. 

“Our system presupposes the active par- 
ticipation of our citizens,” said PHILBIN, “but 
large numbers of Americans often stay away 
from the polls and it is becoming more dif- 
ficult every day to get qualified citizens to 
service their communities.” 

“More than ever people are completely en- 
groused with their own affairs and occupied 
by the many demands of modern day living. 
That is quite understandable and necessary 
from the individual point of view,” said 
PHILBIN. 

“But if the democratic way is to retain its 
vitality and achieve its maximum goals in 
the world and in strengthening and building 
this great Nation, trained young people will 
have to assume some of the responsibilities 
of the leadership which will he theirs in the 
future.” 

“And the people as a whole must ever 
maintain a lively interest and keep con- 
stantly on guard in order at every level to 
insure honest, capable government, expres- 
Sive of the popular will and the American 
ideal of freedom.” 

PHILBIN declared that “your new organiza- 
tion of able, aspiring, young business and 
professional men can do much not only to 
promote your own group interest, but by the 
example of your vigorous spirit elevate the 
tone and level of community contributions.” 

PHILBIN said that business, industrial, and 
professional leaders were as vital as political 
statesmen to the proper development of the 
country. 

“We are coming into great, revolutionary 
changes in business and economics stem- 
ming from continuing, astonishing advances 
in science.” 

“There are more opportunities in Amer- 
ican business than ever before,” he said, 
“because the national economy is moving 
ahead in leaps and hounds, Immediately 
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confronting us is the greatest age of all 
history, if we can only preserve world peace. 
But in any event we will need business 
leaders of patriotism, marked capacity and 
and social consciousness. They will be re- 
cruited from the ranks of your generation. 

“And they will have to know, just as those 
charged with leadership today should know, 
that in a free enterprise competitive society, 
if it is to endure against radical panaceas, 
true national prosperity and opportunity 
must extend to all. 

“If in our philosophy and practice, we 
maintain proper balance in our economy be- 
tween legitimate self-interest and human 
social needs, the American people of every 
class is destined to move steadily in the 
direction of unparallelled prosperity.” 

Meanwhile, let us resolutely build our na- 
tional strength. Tensions have eased some- 
what. Smiles have replaced scowls in Soviet 
diplomacy. But the Marxist plot still surges 
toward world conquest. Neutralism im- 
pairs the unity and strength of the free 
world. Great problems and dangers con- 
front us from the Communist conspiracy. 

But I think that if we remain strong and 
powerful, militarily, economically and spirit- 
ually, we have nothing to fear. 

Commenting on the current diplomatic 
impasse, PHILBIN said, “It is our task as 
well as our duty to press for peace even in 
the face of discouragement. In time, if we 
persevere in our militant devotion to free- 
dom and properly develop our strength, God 
willing, there is a good prospect for world 
peace.” 

The Congressman congratulated and 
lauded the junior chamber for its efforts and 
predicted that it would enjoy great success 
and render distinctive service. 





An Address by Justice Albert Conway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Justice Albert Conway, chief judge of 
the Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York, at the annual dinner of the Colonel 
Francis Vigo Post, No. 1093, of the Amer- 
ican Legion held in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
at which Justice Conway was the guest 
of honor: 

I should like to speak of a subject which 
it seems to me should be of moment to you 
as members of the patriotic organization 
which you represent as well as to every 
thinking person. The world today consists 
not of land and buildings or of mines and 
forests or of any material things. They 
would be the same whether we lived under 
our form of government with a written con- 
stitution binding both the sovereign and 
the subject or under a dictator. For all in- 
tents and purposes today America consists 
of the ideas and ideals of the children of 
today. It is for them that we are doing all 
the things which we think are so important. 
For them we are building our churches, our 
schools, our universities and our businesses. 
In about 30 or 40 years they will have to take 
them over and manage them. They will be 
our prelates, our ministers and rabbis, our 
governors and senators and representatives— 
one of them is on his way to becoming our 
President. They will be the supervisors and 
other officers, and will manage our towns and 
counties, our cities and States, and this Na- 
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tion. We may join the United Nations and 
we may make treaties but if the children of 
today do not approve of what we have done 
they will change our policies and put an end 
to our treaties and leagues and pacts. Our 
fate in city, State and Nation, and indeed, 
the fate of humanity, is in their hands. 

This, it seems to me, is a very great chal- 
lenge to you and me because it depends upon 
how the children are educated what they will 
be. Will they have disciplined minds? Will 
they have the desire to acquire qualities of 
leadership? Will there be instilled into them 
the will to learn and to achieve? It is not 
guesswork or speculation but absolute cer- 
tainty that in all walks of life the leaders of 
30 or 40 years from now will come from the 
children who are between 10 and 20 years of 
age today. 

Ideas are nurtured, if not implanted, by 
parents, by the church, and by the teachers 
in the schools, and children as they grow 
older spend more time with their teachers 
than with their parents or in their church. 
Thus, we may say that teachers have equal 
responsibility with parents to see to it that 
the children are taught to think straight, to 
understand the ideals behind our form of 
government which have made us the most 
powerful Nation in the world in the short 
space of approximately 175 years and to help 
them become honorable and upright partic- 
ipating citizens in our Republic. There is 
a parable that comes down to us from the 
third century which expresses what I have 
in mind respecting teachers. This is the 
parable. A patriarch sent his three emis- 
saries on a circuit throughout the towns of 
his land to check on elementary and inter- 
mediate teachers. His emissaries came to 
one town and found neither elementary nor 
intermediate teachers. Thereupon they said 
to the inhabitants, “Bring us the watchmen 
of your town.” The inhabitants brought 
before them the city guards and the watch- 
men at the gates; but the emissaries said 
to the inhabitants, “Why, these are not the 
watchmen of the town—these may, under 
certain circumstances, be the destroyers of 
the town.” Whereupon, the inhabitants 
asked, “Who then are the watchmen of the 
town’; and the emissaries answered, “Your 
teachers and instructors.” 

What I think we must fear and guard 
against is the possibility that our youth 
through the leadership of ignorant or frus- 
trated or even ill-intentioned men or women, 
with the twisted ideas natural to such in- 
dividuals, may destroy for mankind the ful- 
fillment of the dream of freedom which man 
has had since he came upon this earth and 
which in America we have enjoyed to a 
greater degree than any people heretofore. 
In your youth and mine there was instilled 
into children love of God and country. See 
that that is continued. The blueprint of 
the ideas of the children of America today is 
the America of the future. It is as simple 
as that. 


Two Free Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from a recent issue of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch marking the anniversaries of 
two of our Nation’s most courageous edi- 
tors, Josia W. Gitt, editor and publisher 
of the York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily and 
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William T. Evjue, editor and publisher of 
the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times: 
Two FREE MEN 


Two of the truly courageous editors in the 
United States—and unhappily there are very 
few in that vital company—have just cele- 
brated notable milestones. Josiah W. Gitt, 
editor and publisher of the Gazette and 
Daily at York, Pa., has observed the 40th 
anniversary of his direction of that 160- 
year-old newspaper. In Madison, Wis., Wil- 
liam T. Evjue, editor and publisher of the 
Capital Times, has compieted his 50th year 
in the journalism of his State. 

Each is a brave, freeman. Each has been 
unshakeable in standing for honesty, integ- 
rity, intelligence, and information. Each 
has see from experience that where these 
prevail there will be progress and growth and 
high standards in political and social affairs. 

Mr. Evjue, who grew up in the great tra- 
dition of the elder LaFoliette, has exposed 
and battled against McCarthyism from the 
beginning. It is his satisfaction to have been 
right all along and now to see others be- 
latedly trying to catch up with him. His 
newspaper is a daily application of his motto, 
“Let the people have the truth and freedom 
to discuss it and all will go well.” Thanks 
in large part to Editor Evjue and his fearless 
staff, Madison stands high among the best- 
informed, most forward-looking communi- 
ties in the country. 

Similarly the people of York, Pa., can be 
grateful for the unswerving attachment of 
J. W. Gitt to constitutional principles and 
particularly to the civil liberties guaranteed 
in the Bill of Rights. No influence peddler, 
high or low, in politics or out, has ever 
pushed around York’s stanch editor. His 
slogan is “Print the truth and let it speak.” 
And that is just what he has been doing— 
enabling truth to speak—for 4 decades. No 
editor need do more than that. . 

If there were even a dozen William T. 
Evjues and Josiah W. Gitts in American 
journalism, the American people would be 
infinitely better informed. Our people 
would be less inclined to listen to dema- 
gogues, quacks, and self-servers. They would 
be far quicker to recognize and support 
leaders in the tradition of freedom and free- 
men. May the Gitt and Evjue examples 
wax and multiply. 


New Plants for New Jobs in Labor- 
Surplus Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered over 
WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, 
November 19, 1955: 


Let’s look at the national picture first; 
the economic condition of the United States 
as a whole. 

It’s good—very good. 

Until the complete returns for the year are 
tabulated, we cannot speak with certainty. 
With little more than a month to go, and 
with a big volume of Christmas trade ex- 
pected, however, we can venture the predic- 
tion that this will probably be the most 
prosperous year in our history. 

More people are working than ever before. 

The largest corporation in the world, which 
is located in this country, will report profits 
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of more than a billion dollars for the year 
1955, which is another first in economis 
history. 

To repeat, the overall picture is very goog, 

In this broadcast, however, I want to Point 
out local trouble spots, where unemploy. 
ment is heavy, and has been for several years, 

In a problem as complex as this, it jg 
impossible to weigh all the factors, within 
15 minutes. 

Therefore, I intend to concentrate on 
major factor, and a major solution. 

Even though the Nation as a whole jg 

coming, we have scattered areas that are 
plagued by econoinic blight. 

These cannot be ignored. 

For, if we fail to find a cure, other areas, 
in turn may become affected, and the prob. 
lem becomes more difficult to solve. 

The United States Department of Labo 
makes a job survey every 2 months, on both 
large and small areas, to determine local 
economic conditions. 

Suppose we confine ourselves to the 149 
major labor-market areas. These are the 
most important production and employment 
centers. 

In July of 1955, unemployment of 6 per. 
cent or more was reported from 31 of these 
149 areas. At a time of great national pros. 
perity, we have these pockets of unemploy- 
ment in 32 of the 48 States. That is why the 
problem calls for some measure of atten- 
tion and assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover, 19 of these areas are listed ag 
“chronic.” 

Ten of these have had substantial unem- 
ployment for more than 4 years. 

What are the causes of this economic 
disease that has hit textile communities in 
New England, and coal-mining communities 
in Pennsylvania, among others? 

Many of these depended upon one indus. 
try, and when this declined they found 
themselves in serious trouble. 

Heroic efforts are being made on the local 
level to attract new replacement industries, 
but the going is hard. 

Several years ago, when a textile mill 
closed down, hundreds, and sometimes 
thousands, of workers were dismissed from 
employment in the only occupation which 
they knew. Machinery was moved away. 
The empty factories were sold to dealers in 
second-hand industrial properties. 

The outlook was bleak, for the displaced 
workers and the communities. 

Groups of local citizens were organized to 
purchase the vacant mills. Chambers of 
commerce, or industrial development com- 
mittees, worked hard to attract new indus- 
tries. But recovery has been painfully slow 
and difficult. 

Local resources, however, are limited. At 
times they have not been fully mobilized. 
The rental or reconversion of old mill plants 
is an emergency measure. It offers only 4 
partial solution. The type of industries that 
are attracted to a community under these 
conditions, are usually small ones, that op- 
erate on a shoe-string basis, and barely pay 
the legal minimum wage. 

This is a desperate compromise that does 
put some of the unemployed to work, but 
at lower pay than they once earned, and at 
a@ sacrifice in the average standard of living. 

The brave fight being put up by some com- 
munities, is worthy of our admiration, but 
it is not enough. They need help. 

The hundreds of thousands of dollars that 
have been raised in the larger areas to buy 
up old plants and lease them to other in- 
dustrial tenants, is a form of treadmill prog- 
ress. They seem to be making a recovery, 
while they are losing ground to other com- 
munities whose standards are improving, 
in line with the Nation’s progress. 

In one small Pennsylvania town, a nickel- 
a-week plan, with the 6,000 inhabitants con- 
tributing 5 cents each week for 5 years, W 
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raise funds for new industries, is stark evi- 
dence of the valiant effort that some com- 
munities are making to save themselves. 

But when we add up the results of all 
these local bootstrap operations, we find 
that few of them have come anywhere near 
the realization of their employment goals. 

As I said before in this brief broadcast, 
there is not time to consider all factors, 
Businessmen, when they consider plant- 
location alternatives, must be satisfied as 
to the proximity of raw materials, markets, 
transportation facilities, cheap and abundant 
power resources, sufficient water and sewerage 
facilities, and whether a community is an 
attractive place in which to live. Plus other 
factors. , 

However, to quote one official in a labor- 
surplus community that was once a leading 
roducer of textiles: “We must build new 
factories or die.” 

To my way of thinking, this comes very 
close to the heart of the problem, 

On May 138, 1954, I introduced a bill in 
the United States House of Representatives 
known as the Industrial Development Act of 
1954, to authorize Federal loans to assist 
local communities in building modern in- 
dustrial plants in labor-surplus areas. 

This would not be a handout, but an assist 
to local initiative, providing the final lift 
that would enable labor-surplus areas to get 
over the hump, 

The legislation I seek would apply only 
to those communities that have had a sub- 
stantial labor surplus for at least 1 year 
prior to the application for « Federal loan. 
The United States Department of Labor, 
from unemployment totals obtained from the 
United States Employment Service, and from 
State affiliates, would determine eligibility. 

A $50 million revolving fund would be 
made available for capitalization. Publicly 
authorized, nonprofit industrial development 
committees, composed of representative citi- 
zens in the eligible areas, would submit plans 
and costs for the building of medium-sized 
modern plants to attract new industries. 
Upon approval, and on condition that local 
banks and citizens would provide half the 
cost, the Federal Government would advance 
a loan covering the remaining half. 

Lack of sufficient capital is the one factor 
that presently deters local industrial devel- 
opment committees from proceeding with 
the construction of new plants that are 
needed to effect an economic transition. 

In the preamble of the Employment Act of 
1946, the Congress declared that, “It is the 
continuing policy and responsibility of the 
Federal Government * * * to coordinate 
and utilize all of its plans, functions, And 
resources for the purpose of creating and 
maintaining * * * maximum employment.” 

In March of this year the joint congres- 
sional Committee of the Economic Report 
unanimously declared: ‘‘We are very con- 
cerned with distressed conditions which per- 
sist in certain industries and regions even 
in an expanding economy * * * the Federal 
Government should recognize its responsi- 
bility.” 

In a vital economy like ours, no enterprise 
or community can stand still. 

We are on the threshold of a second indus- 
trial revolution. Automation and atomic 
power are not just theories. We can see 
them coming around the corner. Existing 
machines and factories will be outmoded 
rapidly. 

What then of plans that are ancient, even 
by present standards? 

The textile cities of New England have 6 
story factories that are 40, 50, and in some 
cases, Many years older. Not a single new 
Industrial plant has been built to replace 
the ones that are becoming more obsolete 
With each passing day. 

These cities are in danger of becoming in- 
dustrial slums unless there is a program 
of modernization. Because no dynamic 
growth industry, capable of providing steady 
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work at good wages, is going to move into 
an old-fashioned high-cost plant. 

In fact, one of the reasons why labor-sur- 
plus areas have lost the industries that once 
supported them, was because other areas 
offered inducements to build new plants in 
response to the new technology. 

My bill, I believe, would encourage and 
assist labor-surplus communities to modern- 
ize, and become inviting to growth indus- 
tries. In this connection, it is pleasing to 
note that the White House has taken up 
the suggestion. 

President Eisenhower, during his convales- 
cence, has approved a new approach to an 
old contradiction—the challenge of chroni- 
cally depressed industrial areas in the midst 
of national prosperity. 

In his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress, in January, he will propose a techni- 
cal-assistance program to show labor-surplus 
communities how to help themselves, coordi- 
nating all forms of Federal assistance under 
a new agency to be created for that prime 
purpose. 

Furthermore, he will recommend self- 
liquidating loans to help local communities 
in the effort to build modern industrial parks 
following the legislation that I introduced 
last year. 

To become effective, this will require your 
support and that of the Congress. 

By working together as a team we can 
insure the success of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Act in the American way through the 
voluntary cooperation of city, State, and Na- 
tion, with capital and labor putting their 
shoulders to the wheel and with every citizen 
taking part in the modernization of our lIa- 
bor-surplus areas in order to restore them to 
full and progressive economic activity. 

“We must build new plants or die.” 

The Industrial Development Act shows us 
how we can take up the slack, and go for- 
ward again. 





Granting of Amnesty to Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays, the follow- 
ing article appeared in the Evening In- 
dependent, a daily newspaper published 
in St. Petersburg, Fla.: 

ELEANOR JOINS PLEA FOR COMMIE AMNESTY 


NEw YorK.—Forty-two persons, including 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, have petitioned 
President Eisenhower to grant a “Christmas 
amnesty” to Communist Party leaders jailed 
under the Smith Act. 

The petition stressed that the signers were 
“in fundamental disagreement with the phi- 
losophy of the Communist Party and with 
essential elements of its program.” It added 
that the motive for their appeal was “their 
attachment to the democratic way of life.” 

The petition, made public yesterday, asked 
that sentences of 16 jailed Communists be 
commuted to time already served. They 
were sent to prison after being convicted of 
teaching or advocating forcible overthrow 
of the Government. 

The petition said the trials “were carried 
through in a period of the cold war and in 
an atmosphere often marked by hysteria.” 
It also sought postponement of more than 
100 similar cases now pending or under 


appeal, 


Mr. Speaker, it is shocking that the 
crime of advocating the forcible over- 
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throw of our Government is regarded so 
lightly by those petitioners, and that the 
petitioners would have the President 
annul the Smith Act by commuting the 
sentences of all that have been convicted 
thereunder, and postponing the trials 
of all cases pending or under appeal. 
Such advocacy simply means that those 
petitioners do not want anyone prose- 
cuted for the violation of that law in 
the future. 

It is further strange that these peti- 
tioners only recommended that persons 
violating the Smith Act be granted am- 
nesty. We have many 18- and 19-year- 
old boys that unknowingly, or certainly 
without design, violated some military 
rule while serving our country in actual 
combat, and have been imprisoned for 
some years and have many years yet to 
serve. It would seem that the Christ- 
mas spirit would have been directed to 
this class, instead of persons advocating 
a theory that caused our Government to 
take those boys from their homes and 
send them into combat in defense of our 
form of government. Our peniten- 
tiaries are filled with American citizens 
who fudged a little on their income tax, 
or committed some other Federal of- 
fenses which were not to their credit, but 
none of whom would overthrow our 
Government by violence, but, despite 
their dereliction, would fight for our 
country and our way of life. Neverthe- 
less, all of those persons were forgotten 
through the Christmas season by those 
petitioners, and only those who advo- 
cated the overthrowing of our Govern- 
ment excited their sympathies. 

The assertion that the trials of these 
parties were in an “atmosphere marked 
by hysteria” is astounding. All of those 
defendants were accorded fair trials and 
given all constitutional rights, and 
doubtless had fairer and fuller trials 
than the 18- and 19-year-old boys that 
I have previously referred to. 

Of course our President ignored the 
petition. The article does not say who 
the other petitioners were. I believe 
that the public would like to know. 





Conference of the U. N. Food and Agri- 


culture Organization in Rome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual conference of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization— 
FAO—took place November 4-25, 1955, 
in Rome, where the Organization’s head- 
quarters are located. Although this was 
the 8th session of the Conference, FAO 
celebrated the 10th anniversary of its 
existence. FAO was officially launched 
in October 1945 at a conference in 
Quebec. 

The United States was ably repre- 
sented at the Rome Conference by a 
delegation comprised of specialists and 
experts from the Department of Agricul- 
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ture and the Department of State. Our 
Gistinguished colleague from Kansas, 
the Honorable CLirrorD R. Hope, and I 
had the great honor of being appointed 
by the distinguished Speaker of this 
House as congressional advisers to the 
United States delegation. 

The chairman of our delegation was 
the Honorable Earl L. Butz, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. I wish to take 
this opportunity of informing all my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle that 
Mr. Butz was an extraordinarily able 
chairman. He was fair and just in all 
deliberations in and out of committee 
and made it possible for the United 
States delegation to present a united 
front before the Conference. 

The purpose of FAO is “to promote 
the common welfare” of the nations asso- 
ciated with the Organization by “fur- 
thering separate and collective action” 
which is aimed to accomplish the fol- 
lowing major goals: First, raise the lev- 
els of nutrition and the standards of liv- 
ing of the peoples under the jurisdiction 
of these nations; second, secure improve- 
ments in the efficiency of the production 
and distribution of all food and agricul- 
tural products; third, better the condi- 
tion of rural populations; and fourth, 
contribute toward an expanding world 
economy. 

Originally, 32 nations had joined in 
the formation of FAO. Now, after 10 
years of successful existence, 71 nations 
throughout the world are participants 
in the work of FAO. Of noteworthy in- 
terest is the fact that none of the coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain, neither 
Russia, Red China, nor any of their satel- 
lites in Europe or Asia, are members of 
FAO. This accounts not only for a 
minimum of bickering in the Organiza- 
tion, but also for a very high degree of 
harmonious cooperation between the 
member nations and a fine record of 
achievements over the past decade. 

The Italian Government has erected, 
at its own expense, three magnificent 
buildings in Rome where the agency and 
its staff are housed. The organization’s 
annual budget comes to about $6 million, 
of which the United States contributes 
31.50 percent, or less than one-third of 
the total. Other nations, in the order of 
their contributions, are: United King- 
dom, 11.30 percent; France, 7.53 percent; 
Germany, 5.55 percent; Canada, 4.64 
percent; India, 4.21 percent; Italy, 2.83 
percent; Japan, 2.55 percent; Australia, 
2.30 percent; Sweden, 2.03 percent. 
Other nations contribute sums in lesser 
percentages. 

Our delegation was highly honored 
when our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope], 
was asked to deliver one of the major ad- 
dresses at the opening session of the con- 
ference. Following a welcoming address 
by the Italian Minister of Agriculture, 
Emilio Colombo, the conference heard 
three major addresses on the general 
theme “FAO ina Changing World.” The 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs of the 
Philippines, Joaquin M. Elizalde, dis- 
cussed the international political aspects 
of the theme. He was followed by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope], 
who discussed the economic aspects. The 
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third and last address was by M. Andre 
Mayer, one of France’s leading scientists 
and a founder of FAO, who talked about 
the social and human aspects. 


I trust that our colleague the gentle- . 


man from Kansas will place into the 
ReEcorp his most interesting and illumi- 
nating address so that all of us may have 
the opportunity to acquaint ourselves 
with its contents. With his kind per- 
mission, I should like to quote only one 
brief paragraph from his address: 

In my lifetime I have been associated with 
many organizations but none in which I 
have felt a more sincere interest or a great- 
er appreciation of its activities than FAO. 
For in FAO we have an organization which 
deals with the very fundamentals of life 
and which concerns the interest and well- 
being of every human being. The very fact 
that 71 sovereign nations are now members 
and active participants in FAO bears this 
out. 


The agenda of the conference was 
quite long and extensive. Let me at this 
time merely point out that the major 
problems discussed were the following: 
a comprehensive review was made of the 
world food and agricultural situation 
since the last conference; problems of 
food distribution and consumption were 
considered; studies were made of produc- 
tion trends and the adjustments to food 
consumption; a survey is being planned 
to determine the world’s agricultural, 
fishery, and forestry resources in rela- 
tion to the needs of the world’s popula- 
tion; there was considerable discussion 
of the question of agricultural surpluses; 
and the conference also took up the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy in agri- 
culture and food production. Needless 
to add, that there were also extensive re- 
ports on FAO’s growing activities in re- 
cent years and a program of work was 
planned for the future, as well as various 
legal, procedural, and financial aspects 
of the organization. 

Instead of burdening my colleagues 
with a detailed review of the proceedings 
of the FAO Conference, I should like at 
this time to share with you some of my 
thoughts and findings based on what I 
heard at the conference and discussions 
I had with members of other delegations, 
most of whom I found to be extremely 
friendly towards the United States and 
the American people. 

We learned at the conference that the 
population of the world is growing at the 
rate of 100,000 souls daily. In 1953 there 
were estimated to be more than 2% bil- 
lion people in the world. Each year we 
add about 30 million to the world’s popu- 
lation. If it continues at this rate, the 
world will have about four and a half 
billion pecple by the end of the 20th cen- 
tury, and probably twice as many a hun- 
dred years from now. 

The question is, now and in the future, 
how to produce enough food for a world 
population of such enormous propor- 
tions. Our colleague the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hope] was absolutely 
correct when he stressed in his address 
that this is not time to talk about slow- 
ing down world agricultural production. 
It is perhaps not too widely known that 
even now, with huge agricultural sur- 
pluses in some countries, nearly two- 
thirds of the world’s popuiation is inade- 
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quately fed or undernourished. If this 
situation is not improved by wiser plan. 
ning, we may all be confronted with 
tragic economic, political, and social con. 
sequences in the years ahead. 

To be sure, some progress has been 
made in recent years since the end of 
World War II, particularly at the ip. 
stigation of FAO. Progress has been re. 
corded in research, in spreading techni. 
cal knowledge and education concerning 
agricultural production, standards of 
nutrition, and the like. The great prob- 
lems which still remain unsolved and 
with which FAO is struggling to find a 
satisfactory solution are better distriby- 
tion of agricultural products and raising 
the level of consumption. We have the 
paradoxical situation in the world to- 
Gay of huge agricultural surpluses in 
some countries and people who are un- 
dernourished and poorly clothed in other 
countries. In the United States and 
other countries the people produce an 
over-abundance of food. Other parts of 
the world, like Asia and Africa, cannot 
produce sufficient food and the peoples 
of these areas have to live on a sub- 
normal or starvation diet. 

Despite this tragic situation, we in the 
United States are not in a position to 
give away much of our food surpluses 
even if we wanted to do so. We are not 
the only food-producing nation in the 
world; consequently, we must exercise 
great care so as not to disturb the world 
markets. Nor do the peoples who are in 
need of these food surpluses want them 
for nothing. Some of them are too 
proud to take it for nothing. Others are 
jealous of their sovereignty and inde- 
pendence and fear that in taking this 
food they will become indebted to other 
nations. 

Shortly before Christmas, you will re- 
call, our Government announced that it 
will make available considerable quanti- 
ties of wheat, corn, and other products 
to needy persons in foreign countries. 
These are to be distributed through 
church and private welfare agencies 
“until such time as any or all of the 
commodities can be disposed of in normal 
domestic channels or until they can be 
sold abroad.” I consider this action by 
our Goverment as one of the most potent 
ways to fight communism in the world. 

During the FAO conference in Rome, I 
discussed this very suggestion with my 
colleague and fellow delegate [Mr. Hore] 
and also with the Honorable Earl Butz. 
We visited private church agencies where 
we saw at firsthand how some of our 
surpluses were being distributed to the 
pocr and needy, irrespective of their 
politics. Both of these gentlemen as- 
sured me that upon their return to the 
United States they would urge our Gov- 
ernment to release more of our food sur- 
pluses to such private agencies. After 
my return from abroad, I again con- 
ferred with Mr. Butz and others in 
Washington concerning this matter. I 
was therefore very elated when I learned 
of the action taken by our Government, 
although I am not seeking any personal 
credit for such action. 

I merely wish to state that we are not 
losing anything because some of these 
commodities have been in danger of rot- 
ting in the warehouses and ships where 
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they are stored. By donating this food 
to the needy abroad we stand to gain im- 


measurably. We stand to win the sup- 
port of much-needed friends all over 


the world. i 
Unfortunately, our position has not al- 


ways been clear to the peoples of Asia. 
At times it was felt by some of them that 
we had abandoned our concepts of free- 
dom and independence in order to sup- 
port our Western allies in fostering 
colonialism. For example, the cry to 
save Indochina was: “Aid France.” The 
Asian peoples thought it should have 
peen: “Save the People of Indochina for 
Freedom.” Communism, on the other 
nand, won victory after victory by the 
ery: “The land belongs to the people who 
work it.” 

Because of colonialism we have lost 
out in China, Indochina, and to some ex- 
tentin North Korea. We have succeeded 
in saving South Korea, the Philippines, 
Japan, Burma, Thailand and others be- 
cause the peoples of those countries were 
eryanted their freedom and independence. 
There is no escaping the fact that Amer- 
ica is on the defensive in Asia. Unless 
we are Willing to help the peoples of Asia 
and other areas of the world in safe- 
guarding their inalienable rights to free- 
dom and independence, we can expect 
that the misunderstanding about our 
aims will deepen and we will be in dan- 
eer of completely losing their friendship 
and support. 

How important is this? Let us face the 
fact that, as things stand now, the demo- 
cratic forces are snowed under by Com- 
munist numbers. The Chinese and 
North Koreans are fighting Russia’s 
wars in Asia, while Russia’s own tre- 
mendous manpower reserve remains 
untouched. At the present time, al! 
we can count on definitely in Asia ere 
the 21 million people of the Philippines, 
18 million in Thailand, and 80 million in 
Pakistan—119 million in all, as against 
about a billion people for Russia, Red 
China, North Korea, North Vietman, 
and so forth. The rest, including the 
vast numbers in India, are pursuing a 
neutral course which is bound to be 
detrimental to them and the whole free 
world, 

This is far from being a very encour- 
aging picture of the situation. But we 
heed not become despondent. We are 
far from lost in Asia. If we pursued the 
same policy in Asia as we recently did 
in defeating communism in the Philip- 
pines, and if we strongly encourage an 
organization such as FAO, we can still 
hope to regain cur moral ‘and politica 
leadership among the nations and pre- 
serve freedom and democracy in the 
world. If we can help to fill empty 
stomachs, substitute contentment for 
hunger and disease, and free the minds 
of people everywhere, then there will be 
no place for communism in the world. 

The United Nations Food and Agri- 
Culture Organization offers a wonderful 
opportunity to help bring this about. 
While Soviet Russia seeks to promote 
Communism and confusion by arming 
Nations in the Far East and Middle East 
and is encouraging them to wage war, 
the FAO promotes democracy and free- 
dom by encouraging the production of 
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agricultural commodities and improving 
the distribution of food in the under- 
developed areas. 

Perhaps even more important is the 
fact that FAO is trying to develop the 
purchasing power of the peoples in these 
underdeveloped countries. This can be 
accomplished in some degree through 
the use of our food surpluses and by 
helping them to exploit their natural 
resources and build up local industries. 
This will provide more employment for 
the people and enable them to become 
buyers on the world market. 

By distributing some of our food sur- 
pluses we help to prevent famine and 
disorder, we improve our relations with 
countries which are given such assist- 
ance, and we help to promote peace. 
The facilities of FAO are at our disposal 
in the effort to achieve these goals. 

Mr. Speaker, FAO is bent on the very 
laudable task of raising the status and 
the dignity of all human beings. It is 
Gedicated to the cause of removing slav- 
ery and bondage in the world. It is 
pursuing a course which seeks to help 
make all peoples free and independent 
in the eyes of God and man. For these 
‘easons, I shall strongly support this or- 
ranization and its program. I urge you 
} my colleagues to give it their 
support. FAO holds out a great promise 
to us, but also a great challenge. 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity 
to express my sincere thanks to you for 
affording me the honor to represent this 
House on the United States delegation 
FAO conference. 
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HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


AI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, H. B. 


Snyder, editor of the Gary Post Tribune, 
sets out in the following editorial in sim- 
pie facts why the free nations of the 
world must continue to fight to curb com- 
munism, 

The two Soviet leaders revealed to the 
world during their trip to India and 
Burma that they need more support 
from nations outside the Iron Curtain 
or their economy will continue on the 
road to failure. 

Well-financed lobbies are at work 
within our own borders to force our 
Government to relent in its drive against 
further Communist aggresion and infil- 
tration. 

THEY ENVY AND ADMIRE US 
The failure of many Americans to under- 
stand the true meaning of the Communist 
attack on civilization is shown in the oppo- 
sition stirred up by President Eisenhower's 
recommendation for the appropriation of 
increased funds for use abroad. We call this 
fight the cold war and yet it is not thought 
necessary to spend enough money to win it. 

There is never opposition to spending 
We know 
nhust win regardless of the cost, 


nough money to win a hot war. 
we simply 
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even though @ good part of that cost may 
eventually be recognized as waste. But it 
was part of the process of winning and we 
overlook the mistakes of people who ought 
to have known better or the plans which were 
suddenly thrown together without enough 
consideration to make them get the results 
we expected. 

Not so with the cold war. We call it war 
but we act as if it were merely a phase of 
peaceful and friendly competition. But it 
is not competition at all. And it is not 
friendly. The bluster and enmity and lies 
shown and told by Khrushchev in India, Bur- 
ma, and Kashmir were not aspects of friend- 
ly competition. They were moves in war. 

We think it is a step toward peace to 
try to build up better understandings be- 
tween the peoples of the West and the East 
but there seems to be little hope of much 
progress as long as the Khrushchevs rule 
Russia and India and Burma are led by such 
neutralists as Nehru and Nu. But we must 
make the effort. 

However, it is even more important to build 
up our military power and to offer economic 
help to those countries whose living stand- 
ards are so low as to make them envious 
of us and easily led into the opposition be- 
cause of that envy. 

We must understand that every country in 
the world wants an improved standard of 
living and looks to us not only in envy but 
in admiration. We have what they all want 
and we must find some way to prove that 
we want them to have it and will cooperate 
in helping them to get it. If we can do that 
there will be no doubt about the outcome 
f the cold war if in the meantime we make 

impossible by our own military strength 
x the Communists to make further inroads 
free or neutralist world. 
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Ielion and the Republican Trickle-Down 
Tax Philosophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I inelude parts 1 and 2 of a series 
of articles from the newspaper Labor’s 
Daily. The series was written by Mr. 
George B. Holcomb and is of special 
Significance because of forthcoming 
action on tax legislation this session. 
The articles trace the historic develop- 
ment of the trickle-down tax philoso- 
phy advanced by former Treasury Sec- 
retary Andrew Mellon and his associates 
during the 1920’s and more recently 
championed by the present Republican 
administration. 

ANDY MELLON AND GHOST SAVED RICH MAN 
THE Most 
By G. B. Holcomb) 
Part I 

WASHINGTON.—On Tuesday, December 20, 
the Eisenhower administration will cannon- 
ize one of its political saints—the billionaire 
Secretary of the Treasury who helped skid 
the Nation into its worst depression—An- 
drew W. Mellon. 

If the administration wished to identify 
tself with. gigantic, legalized tax evasions, 
conflict of interest between business and 
Government, and the trickle-down theory 
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of taxation, it could find no more appropriate 
symbol than “Uncle Andy,” as he was re- 
ferred to by President Harding. 

Andrew Mellon was the richest man ever 
to hold a Government office. And when 
others were jailed or rejected from office for 
mixing business with Government—as in 
the Teapot Dome scandal—Mellon continued 
in his shy, modest and scrupulous way. 


WROTE TAX LAWS 


There was nothing flagrantly illegal in the 
way he avoided taxes—his boys wrote the 
tax laws. 

Yet Uncle Andy was only the leading 
figurehead on the advocates of the trickle- 
down tax theory. If authorship of the book 
were the sole reason for the Tuesday cere- 
monies, then the Republican Party really 
should be honoring Mellon’s ghost—a ghost 
who walks. 

The ghost, incidentally, is still on the Fed- 
eral payroll, and in a different cause—art. 

The story of the associations between Mel- 
lon and his ghost is one of the bits of 
history which has escaped most people. 
It is related here because it reveals much 
about the man whom the Nation will honor 
Tuesday. 

STARTED ART GALLERY 

It would be comforting to remember only 
that Andrew Mellon helped start the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art and supplied some $50 
million worth of paintings to furnish it. 

But in the process there also has been a 
close connection with his managing to free 
himself from a charge by the F. D. Roosevelt 
administration that he owed $2.5 million in 
back taxes to the United States Treasury. 

It was Mellon’s ghost, the ghost who walks, 
who also helped get that little item cleared 
up, through a settlement for $668,000 after 
Mellon’s death in 1937. 

It was Mellon’s ghost who assisted the old 
man in his duties as supervisor over the col- 
lection of the Nation’s taxes and over its 
banking system. 

It was Mellon’s ghost who has helped divert 
some $150 million worth of paintings into the 
National Gallery of Art, thus making it 
sworld-renowned. 


HERE’S THE GHOST 


The ghost is David E. Finley, director of 
the gallery .and chairman of the Federal 
Commission of Fine Arts. He was born in 
1890 at York, S. C. He plans to retire next 
year, culminating a career as the millionaires’ 
friend. 

The Saturday Evening Post once described 
him as a “small, slender, almost birdlike man 
with a continual smile and chirp.” 

But his brain is not that of a bird, for 
Finley wrote Andrew Mellon’s book on taxa- 
tion in 10 days. 

And Finley had enough knowhow to get 
millionaires to build up their tax deductions, 
through gifts of paintings by artists who 
must be at least 20 years deceased. (This 
requirement is supposed to make sure that 
only famous artists’ works are shown.) 


SOMETHING FISHY 


But, as the Post recorded: 

“Of course, there are a few detractors of 
Finley, disapointed rivals in other museums, 
mostly, who sourly insist that Federal inheri- 
tance and gift taxes have been a big help to 
him. 

“They point out that.a millionaire with 
@ really valuable collection of paintings must 
choose eventually between giving it away or 
saddling his heirs with a staggering tax bur- 
den. 

“Since Federal taxes are larger than most 
State taxes in this respect, it is often cheaper 
to make such a gift to the national gallery 
than to a local institution.” 

As it was put by the late Chester Dale 
(utilities and investment banker and mag- 
nate): 

“There are just about three things you 
can do with your money when you have as 
much as I have. You can give a building 
to @ university or church. Or you can go 
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in for jewelry, damned expensive, and I don’t 
care for it, anyway.” 
ART’S MORE FUN 


“Or you can spend it on art, which costs 
even more than the others, but is a lot 
more fun. That’s why I chose art.” 

There are other charities, but apparently 
Dale couldn’t think of them at the moment. 

The tax burden on his heirs, if Andrew 
Mellon hadn’t given away his $50 million 
worth of paintings, would have been oner- 
ous indeed. - 

Raphael’s Alba Madonna cost the old man 
$1,166,000. Many of the paintings cost sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands apiece. 

He paid $8 million to the Soviet Govern- 
ment for 23 paintings in 1930. (One of 
them was Titian’s Toilet of Venus, “a very 
nude painting which Mellon never would 
have hung in his home,” the Post said, and 
which cost $544,320.) 

These paintings from Russia were hidden 
for a number of years, and Mellon and his 
ghost flatly denied that they existed. The 
oils were kept in a vault of the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington during this period. 

One reason for this secrecy, speculated the 
Statevepost, ‘may have been the depression 
which settled over the country after the 
stock market collapse of 1929. 

“It probably would not have been good 
politics for the Secretary of the Treasury 
publiciy to spend millions for rare paint- 
ings, at a time when the Government was 
swamped with unemployment, bank failures, 
and general distress.” 

In 1932, Andrew Mellon, in his seventies, 
was removed by President Hoover from his 
post as head of the Treasury Department, and 
was made Ambassador to Great Britain, 

His ghost went with him, of course. 


GHOST LOSES JOB 


In 1933, that man, Roosevelt, entered the 
White House, and Mellon stopped being 
Ambassador to Great Britain. Although 
Finely originally entered Government serv- 
ice under a Democratic administration 
(Woodrow Wilson’s), he too, lost his job 
when the Democratic broom began sweep- 
ing. 

He was rehired—to his present position— 
in 1937. 

But meanwhile, he and Donald D. Shepard 
set up a law office in Washington early in 
1933. By sheer coincidence, their chief cli- 
ent was Andrew Mellon, and their first big 
case was on his behalf against the Treasury 
Department. 

One reason the New Deal was hated and 
feared among certain financial circles was 
because it sometimes cracked down on tax 
evaders. It went so far as to accuse Mellon 
of cheating the Treasury out of $3,089,000 
in taxes while Mellon was guardian of taxa- 
tion—in the one year 1931. 


MAGNANIMOUS OFFER 


Finley and associates fought the case until 
1937, with the settlement mentioned above. 

In between the time the New Deal began 
that case and its conclusion, Mellon drafted 
a letter to President Roosevelt offering his 
entire art collection and money to build and 
equip a gallery for the “peepul” of the 
Nation. 

There are some who say this was a kind 
of deal. 

At any rate, President Roosevelt obviously 
saw this as an excellent method to add to 
the prestige of the Capital and to enhance 
the cultural heritage of the Nation. He 
readily agreed to the Mellon offer. 


FINLEY THERE, OF COURSE 


Finley was on hand to give any assistance 
he could. 

On March 24, 1937, Congress set up the 
National Gallery, and ground was broken for 
the 182,000-ton pink marble mausoleum 
shortly afterward, about the time Andrew 
Mellon died. 

It is modeled after the Emperor Hadrian's 
Pantheon in Rome, but is much larger. 


January 5 


David Finley’s biggest triumph over the 
years probably was getting the huge Collec. 
tion of Pennsylvania Dutchman, Samuel 4 
Kress, the five-and-dime store king wh, 
bought paintings by the hundreds. 

Until his death, S. H. Kress was the Presi. 
dent of the board of trustees of the Nationa 
Gallery. 


TRICKLE-DOWN THEORY TRICKLED Us Smacg 
InTo Historic DEPRESSION 


(By G. B. Holcomb) 
Part II 


WASHINGTON.—Unlike the man who put 
it down on paper under the pseudonym 
of Andrew M. Mellon, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, the trickle-down theory of taxa. 
tion has not operated in seclusion. 

David (the millionaires’ friend) Finley 
may not be well known, but his theory is 
just as popular now as it was when he au- 
thored Taxation: The People’s Business, in 
1924, and said Mellon wrote it. 

This theory, as most active labor members 
know, promotes the idea that income taxes 
should be greatly reduced on corporations 
and large incomes. 

This is to provide incentive for more 
investments, so that prosperity can roll on 
boomingly forever—with only a few inevyi- 
table setbacks. 

As Saturday Evening Post pointed out in 
an article a few years ago: 

“‘USHERED IN DEPRESSION 


“This scheme of taxation was followed, in 
fact, right up to the great collapse of 1929, 

“Finley, despite his Democratic upbring- 
ing, put it into such eloquent and persuasive 
words that Melion was delighted. 

“He lifted Finley out of his routine job 
and made him special assistant. Today, 
there are hundreds and probably thousands 
of ‘special assistants’ in Washington, but 
Finley might well claim to be the grand- 
daddy of them all.” 

The tax book was widely used as & Re- 
publican campaign document in 1924. 

It came about as a result of Finley’s main 
duty under Mellon, which was to answer 
letters from citizens wanting explanations on 
tax matters. 

He suggested that a book on the subject 
might be helpful in heading off so many in- 
quiries, and Mellon agreed. The book was 
published by Macmillan of New York. It 
contains 227 pages of relatively large type. 

Some of the evidence that the trickle 
down theory is just as much alive today as lt 
was in the twenties is quoted on this page. 

There are many who believe the theory, 
which has been occasionally called “Mellon- 
ism,” may have been a major factor in caus- 
ing the disastrous depression of the thirties. 

President Truman maintained this in 1953 
before a Labor Day rally of Michigan unions 
affiliated with the AFL and CIO. Said the 
doughty Missourian: 

“The main answer to the question of what 
caused the depression is, I think, that-in 
1929 we had a very unhealthy distribution 
of the national income. 

TOO MUCH AT TOP 


“The people at the top had more than they 
could use, and the rest of the people did not 
have enough purchasing power to buy the 
output of our factories and farms. 

“The big boom of the twenties increased 
the income of the top 5 percent of the people, 
but it actually decreased the income of the 
remaining 95 percent. Stock issues were 
boomed to fantastic heights by speculation,’ 
Truman said. 

“But even when the speculators were roll- 
ing in profits, agriculture was in a depres- 
sion. 

“Workers, teachers, professional people 
were at the mercy of a speculative bubble, 
blown by the few in the interest of the few. 

“The Government, controlled by the very 
groups who were doing the speculating, was 
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entirely helpless. All that Mr. Wilson could 
suggest 2S the disaster approached was that 
it looked like a good time to buy bonds,” 
Truman told the rally. 

“But no one had any money to buy bonds, 
and Mellon didn’t know how to give the poor 

ople any money, either. Naturally, the 
national economy couldn’t go ahead in this 
jopsided fashion and it collapsed.” 

The New Deal, according to Truman, 
“stopped wild speculation. We taxed in ac- 
cordance with ability to pay. We enacted 
minimum-wage laws and social-security laws. 

“We helped agriculture and small busi- 
ness. We moved to develop the great natural 
resources of the country in the interest not 
of a few exploiters but of all the people. 

“And, not least, we saw to it that the 
American labor movement got an even break 
with its employers in bargaining for decent 
wages and better working conditions, in or- 
der to raise the general standard of living in 
America,’ Truman said. 

He said, “We did this in spite of the most 
pitter opposition. And, according to the 
leading Republicans, this was ‘socialism.’ 

“It used to be called ‘galloping socialism,’ 
but now I understand it is more fashionable 
to call New Deal measures, like the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, ‘creeping soctalism.’ 
My friends, they’re both pure nonsense.” 

Truman said the New Deal proved that de- 
pressions and recessions are not necessary. 

“And what is the reason, A major fac- 
tor, this article (in Life magazine) says: ‘is 
that we are constantly redistributing the 
national income into the pockets of the less 
prosperous’.” 

WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT 


“Well, my friends,” said Truman, “I never 
thought I'd see the day when Life magazine 
would praise us for that, but there it is, in 
black and white. And you can see the same 
kind of article in everything from the Sun- 
day supplements to the Wall Street Journal,” 
he said. 

“And all this was possible because the 
Democratic Party did not believe in a sharply 
divided class society in America. We be- 
lieved in a government that belongs to all 
the people, and an economic system that 
benefits all the people.” 

Truman claimed, “That is what saved us 
and saved our system of free enterprise and 
capitalism at a time when other countries 
have fallen into socialism or communism or 
fascism.” 

A HANDFUL 

Today, in 1955, there are only a few men 
in the Eisenhower administration who con- 
Unue to say that prosperity can be main- 
tained only by continuing social security, 
jobless compensation programs, Federal proj- 
ects, and taxation according to ability to pay. 

But the spirit of Mellonism, as put down 
in a@ small book by his ghost, David Finley, 
lives on The Saturday Evening Post de- 


scribed Finley as “the millionaire’s best 
friend,’ and “little David, the rich man’s 
pal.” 


There is little doubt but that the Post 
knew whereof it spoke, for the trickle-down 
theory is surely no friend of the poor. 





Mellon and the Republican Trickle-Down 
Tax Philosophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
® 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks I include part 3 and the conclud- 
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ing article of the series written by Mr. 
George B. Holcomb and appearing in the 
newspaper Labor’s Daily: 
MILLIONAIRE’S SON, MELLON GREW RICHER IN 
DEPRESSION 
Part Iil 
(By G. B. Holcomb) 

WaASHINGTON.—Taxes on the rich encourage 
tax avoidance, according to spokesmen for 
the upper income brackets. 

Back in 1924, David E. Finley, the man be- 
hind Andrew W. Mellon, quoted approvingly 
in the book, Taxation: The People’s Busi- 
ness, the following statement by a Yale Uni- 
versity economics professor: : 

“Who will be responsible for the further 
degradation of the income tax? We shall not 
be able to blame the rich. They escape, for 
the most part, by legal avoidance, not by il- 
legal evasion.” 

These were among reasons advanced by 
Mellon then and by his disciples today for 
drastic surtax reductions. 

Mellon was very successful, but then he 
had longer to work at it than Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey has had; 
Mellon was in that office for 11 years. 

Mellon might have looked better in public 
if he had stayed out of the Cabinet. But 
the memory of him seems to be suffering 
little, what with the 3-cent stamp issued 
to honor him on December 20. 

WHY DID HE CONSENT? 

Just why did Mellon consent to go down 
to Washington, as he put it? 

Maybe he got bored in Pittsburgh with his 
miflions and minions. 

Andy, 1 or 8 children, was the chief heir- 
by-nature of his father, a successful judge. 
The judge hired his son at $75 a month 
when he was 18. This was the last time he 
received a salary until he became Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

By the time he was 30, Andrew was in 
charge of most of the Mellon family’s inter- 
ests in coal, land, steel, and banking. 

By 1920, he was a lonely man. His chil- 
dren were away at school, and his wife had 
left him to get away from money grubbing, 
it was said. 

So he welcomed the chance to join the 
administration of Warren Gamaliel Harding. 
President Harding decided that anyone with 
as much money as Mellon would make a good 
treasurer. 

OOH, THOSE CONNECTIONS 

When he got to Washington, Mellon was 
surprised to learn that he couldn’t serve in 
various Treasury capacities, such as Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, without 
first divesting himself of his business con- 
nections. 

This was easily done—and stil! is. 

Mellon resigned from 51 boards of direc- 
tors and scores of corporation offices. 

He “sold” his bank stocks to his brother, 
Richard B. Mellon, for $10,520,495. 

In return for this sale, he took a 
bearing a return of 5'4 percent 
By coincidence this was just the same as 
the amount of dividends being paid on the 





“note” 
interest. 


stock. 
This was one of the oddest notes in 
existence. The interest rate f tuated up 





and down—jiust as did the dividend rate. 
Mostly it went up. 

Within a few years, according to David 
Loth in this book, Public Plunder, Richard 
Mellon netted $300,000 from the stocks— 
in addition to the interest which he had 
paid to Andrew. So Richard gave the $300,- 
0600 to Andrew, too. 

FORTUNE GROWS 

In those days the slogan may well have 
been, “What's good for Mellon is good for 
America.” 

The business community needed a man it 
could trust in the Treasury. It got him. 

And while he was in the Cabinet, Andrew 
Mellon’s fortune grew from a mere $600 or 





$700 million to some §2 billion, during the 
depth of the depression. 

Andrew Mellon led the great crusade to 
take the burden of repressive taxes off of 
the shoulders of the downtrodden rich. The 
crusaders pointed out that victims of high 
taxes had to pay as much as 65 percent in 
surtaxes on the biggest fortunes. 

The fact that few of them paid it—Mellon 
paid in taxes only about 3 percent of his 
total income in 193i1—was ignored. 

During Harding's tenure, Mellon  suc- 
ceeded in getting a law through Congress 
to reduce the income taxes. According to 
Loth, Mellon’s tax savings as a result of 
that law amounted to $500,000 a year. 

Under the old rates, during the slump of 
1923, he paid $1,492,883 in taxes. The next 
year he paid $950,958, under the new law. 

JUST A BEGINNING 

But this was only the beginning. Mellon 
requested and got a letter from one of his 
subordinates, a Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Commissioner, David H. Blair, “setting forth 
some of the various ways by which an indi- 
vidual may legally avoid tax * * * prepared 
by a member of the income tax unit of this 
Bureau.” 

This was written in the covering letter to 
Mellon. The various ways numbered a 
dozen. 

Here are the results of one of these loop- 
holes: 

In earlier years, Mellon paid $6 million for 
some Pittsburgh Coal Co. stocks. In 1931, 
he noticed that the stock market value of 
these stocks, because of the depression, had 
dropped to $500,000. 

This then, could become a loss of $5'3 
million on his 1931 income tax return, pro- 
vided he sold the stocks at the low figure. 

So Mellon sold the stocks to the Union 
Trust Co., headed by one of Mellon’s men. 
Then 118 days later, one of the Mellon hold- 
ing companies repurchased the stocks at the 
same price plus 118 days’ worth of interest 
at 6 percent. But the loss stayed on the tax 
return. 

BUSINESS FRIENDS 

That some of Mellon’s friends in the busi- 
ness world also shared in this legal avoidance 
of taxes can be assumed on the basis of the 
billions in refunds paid out during those 
yeors. 

And, wrote Loth, “Uncle Andy and his 
companies shared to the extent of at least 87 
billion. Papers relating to the Standard 
Steel Car Co.’s request for an amortization 
allowance of more than $3 million bore a 
notation: ‘This is a Mellon company.’ It got 
what it asked * * *.” 

Mellon’s boys were active on other. fronts. 
Aluminum Company of America, enjoying a 
near-perfect monopoly, narrowly escaped a 
congressional investigation—by only two 
votes—thanks to its heroic defender, Senator 
Reed of Pennsylvania, recognized Mellon 
spokesman in Congress. 

The South American nation, 
sought to cancel a concession it had gr 
to Gulf Oil, a Mellon company. 

Suddenly Colombia became a bad risk, and 
could get no more loans out of National City 
Bank in New York. 

Andrew Mellon, as Secretary of Treasury, 
later assured the president of Colombia that 
Colombia’s credit might be better if it settled 
its difficulties with Gulf Oil. 

This is history, mostly forgotten. 

And on Tuesday, the Nation will honor 
this mostly forgotten man, Andrew Mellon, 
with a 3-cent stamp. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that he should be 


Colombia, 
vnted 


well remem- 





bered. 
Lapor ECONOMISTS GIVE LIE TO TRICKLE-DOWN 
TAx PLAN 
Part lV 
(By G. B. Holcomb) 
WasnINGTON.—The trickle-down theory of 
economics will be just as much an issue ne 
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year as it has been during every recent politi- 
cal season. 

Its strongest proponents are the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Chamber spokesman Emerson P. Schmidt 
put it this way in a report issued last month: 

“That we can maintain prosperity and 
progress without new investment is doubtful. 

“If its benefits trickle, flow, and spread 
all around * * * there should be no com- 
plaint. * * © 

“High and uncertain taxes on investment 
and achievement can be among the chief 
factors which will hold us to lower scales 
of living than those we could achieve.” 


MAKES MORE SENSE 


Yet Prof. William L. Cary of Columbia 
University recently told a congressional com- 
mittee that the large investor probably con- 
stitutes the most important beneficiary of 
preferential treatment in tax laws. 

This was substantiated by Prof. J. Keith 
Butters of Harvard, who said, “The evidence 
indicates that, as a group, individuals in the 
upper income percentiles are still accumulat- 
ing large amounts of new investable funds 
despite existing tax rates.” 

Peter Henle, AFL economist, writing in 
the current issue of the Federationist, said 
that the Federal tax laws, far from treating 
the upper-income groups and corporations 
unfairly, actually contain special privileges 
for such taxpayers. 

“There is every evidence that low-income 
families bear a disproportionately high share 
of the tax burden,” he reported. 

Henle urged a return to the principle that 
the burden of taxes should fall according to 
ability to pay. 

CLOSE LOOPHOLES 


While Congress possibly should consider 
cutting taxes for the lower-income groups, it 
should at the same time try to put an end 
to some of the loopholes favoring upper 
income groups, he wrote. 

CIO Research and Education Director 
Stanley Ruttenberg pointed out recently 
that during the past 2 decades, growing 
corporation tax rates, for example, seem to 
have had little effect on investment. 

What’s more, even though the tax rate 
dropped in 1954, so did business expenditures 
for new plant and equipment. 

Past experience indicates, said Rutten- 
berg, that it is the money spent by con- 
sumers which is the biggest factor in foster- 
ing and holding prosperity. 

In other words, the tax rate on business 
and high incomes has less effect on the 
economy than the corporation spokesmen 
like to admit. 

Thus the emphasis in government policies 
should be to see that those consumer ex- 
penditures are not interrupted or abruptly 
reduced, but constantly and steadily ex- 
panded, liberals say. 


_— 


TRICKLES: 1924 AND 1954 
1924! TREASURY SECRETARY MELLON 


“A sound tax policy must take into con- 
sideration three factors. It must produce 
sufficient revenue for the Government; it 
must lessen, so far as possible, the burden 
of taxation on those least able to bear it; 
and it must also remove those influences 
which might retard the continued steady 
development of business and industry on 
which, in the last analysis, so much of our 
prosperity depends.” 

1954: TREASURY SECRETARY HUMPHREY 


“In addition to the $5 billion tax cuts of 
January 1, we are recommending a general 
revision of the tax system. It will do two 
principal things: 

“(1) It will make the tax burden fairer 
for millions of individuals by removing the 
more serious tax inequities and complicae 
tions. 
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“(2) It will stimulate production and 
create bigger payrolls and more and better 
jobs by reducing restraints and by encourag- 
ing initiative and investment.” 


The Hebrew Home for the Aged, 
Riverdale, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous approval of the House, I am 
including an effective and inspiring ad- 
dress delivered by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Sidney A. Fine, our former col- 
league, under date of September 11, 1955, 
on the occasion of the dedication of a 
cottage at the Hebrew Home for the Aged 
at Riverdale, N. Y., as follows: 

I am privileged to say a word of greeting 
and to congratulate the officers and active 
leaders and workers of the Hebrew Home for 
the Aged at Riverdale at these ceremonies. 

I count it a high honor to be associated in 
this very notable undertaking to provide a 
modern, up-to-date home for the Jewish 
aged. 

From the beginning, the plans for this 
magnificent haven were drawn with imagina- 
tion and faith. The organizers relied upon 
the generosity and charity of our friends and 
neighbors, and their faith was justified. 
Already, more than a million and a half 
dollars has been contributed to acquire and 
to build this home. The organizers also 
gave to the planning of the home, the imagi- 
nation and heart required to establish it in 
a setting unique among institutions for the 
aged. 

This afternoon we dedicate another cot- 
tage to expand the bed capacity of the home 
to accommodate 260 elderly persons. This 
is a good time to point out that the facilities 
we are providing here for sheltering and 
caring for old people are unmatched any- 
where in our city and in many other places 
in the world. 

This park setting overlooking the beauti- 
ful Hudson River and the Palisades is ideally 
suited to quiet retirement at the end of a 
busy and often hard life. Yet, the home is 
situated within the limits of the greatest 
city in the world and within convenient 
distance of the relatives and friends of those 
who live here. 

The rooms in the main building and in the 
cottages are airy, light, and tastefully and 
comfortably decorated and furnished. The 
pastel shades of the walls combine with the 
streaming sunlight to make this a happy 
place full of cheer and hope. The decor 
compares favorably with that in a comforta- 
ble, modern hotel accommodating well-pay- 
ing guests. 

The beautiful dining and social hall makes 
mealtime a festive occasion, and every mo- 
tion-picture show a visit to a motion-picture 
palace. 

The solaria, the lounges, the terraces, the 
occupational therapy and leisure rooms are 
comfortable places for socializing. 

The fine synagogue is ideally suited for 
prayer, study and meditation, and inspira- 
tion for many of the old folks. 

I am impressed with the facilities pro- 
vided for the care of the sick. With the 
advancing years, those residents who become 
ill and who are infirm are looked after in an 
infirmary that compares favorably with many 
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hospitals. Those who have temporary 4). 
nesses of weaknesses are tended in the treat. 
ment rooms and clinics. The X-ray roo 
the laboratories, the dental, eye, and foot 
rooms and the physiotherapy departments 
are the last word in medical facilities for 
serving the aged. 

This is a home in the modern sense of the 
word. The residents have all the freedom of 
movement on and off the grounds that they 
desire. The aged here are not subjected to 
stringent rules and disciplines. The large 
staff—almost 1 employee for every 2 olg 
people—has been charged with the respongj. 
bility and is instructed in the spirit of sery. 
ice and respect for the personality and the 
dignity of each individual resident. 

I am proud of my community for making 
possible such an enlightened, progressive 
agency for the care of the homeless aged, 

With the increasing numbers of aged in 
our population, every branch of our Goy. 
ernment must be vitally interested in the 
welfare of our senior citizens. The Federal, 
State, and municipal authorities are moving 
to help meet the problems—special prob. 
lems which confront all of us with the ad. 
vancing years. The Council of State Gov. 
ernments has recently outlined a plan of 
action in aging. Our own Governor Averell 
Harriman has appointed a special commis. 
sion to accelerate plans for helping the large 
older segment of our population. Our city 
fathers, much to their credit, have been at- 
tempting to set up special facilities for aged 
persons, 

However, it remains for the individual 
citizen to establish and to sponsor an insti- 
tution such as the Hebrew Home for the 
Aged at Riverdale. To help our fellowman 
who at the end of his years is no longer able 
to help himself—to provide him with loving 
care in an atmosphere of sympathy and un- 
derstanding—we must maintain and support 
this home. 

We must expand it and build it and sus- 
tain it and continue to dedicate more build- 
ings and more facilities for those whose 
strength fails them in their old age. 

On the eve of the Jewish New Year, let 
us wish each other a happy, healthy, and 
prosperous New Year. Let us join in mak- 
ing the New Year a better year for elderly 
men and women. 


Disaster Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I would like to include the statement 
I made before the United States Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency at 
its Boston hearing on disaster insurance 
on November 9, 1955. 

The material follows: 

DISASTER INSURANCE 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee: First, Mr. Chairman, let me extend 
to you and your colleagues a hearty welcome 
to Massachusetts and express the gratitude 
of our delegation and people for the pains- 
taking attention your committee is giving t0 
the very serious problems which recent dis- 
astrous floods have created for us. 

I am very thankful also for this opportun- 
ity to appear before you and present DY 
views. My distinguished and beloved C0 
league, Mrs. RoGers, @ member of our dele- 
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tion, and of our Flood Control Committee, 
js also here and I know you will be pleased 
to hear from her. 

while some of the problems connected 
with the flood are not precisely under the 
wrisdiction of your fine committee, many 
of them are pertinent to your current 
studies and inquiries and undoubtedly pre- 
sent avenues for effective remedial action 
py the Congress. 

"Let me state also that I have been very 
much gratified by the work to date of your 
gistinguished committee and the very able 
adership of our good friend, Senator 

maN, one of the outstanding members 
of the United States Senate, marked and 
distinguished for his long, valuable service 
as Governor of the great State of New York 
as well as his conspicuous service in the 
genate. There are many bonds of friend- 
ship and admiration which tie him to 
Massachusetts people, and to our particular 
cause, and we appreciate more than I can 
say the thoughtful, forward-looking ap- 
proach which he and the committee are 
pursuing. 

The great havoc wrought by the floods in 
our State and area, indeed throughout much 
of the Northeast, hardly requires detailed 
description by me. It suffices for me to em- 
phasize the fact that the ensuing destruc- 
tion, havoc, and distress were widespread 
and that the resulting problems of relief, re- 
habilitation, and flood control and protec- 
tion will have to be tackled vigorously on 
avery broad front. 

Let me state further that all our people 
are deeply grateful for the efforts which the 
Federal Government has made to date. At 
the President’s direction many Federal 
agencies too numerous to mention here have 
rendered us valuable and effective assistance 
and plans are in being which, if carried out 
by the Congress, should be of immeasurable 
benefit. 

First, I should like to suggest the urgency 
of immediate appropriations by Congress of 
adequate funds to proceed as fast as pos- 
sible with studies and construction of flood- 
control projects already authorized, and 
wherever necessary, in the various river ba- 
sins of our State and region. 

Delay would be fraught with grave possi- 
bilities of fresh disaster. Our flood commit- 
tee, of which I am chairman, is intensively 
studying many necessary, specific projects 
and the Army engineers are conducting ex- 
haustive surveys. Earliest possible action is 
of paramount importance. 

A second proposal is one which your hon- 
orable committee is intensively studying and 
that is the urgent need for fiood insurance 
and disaster insurance. I am very glad that 
Senator LEHMAN and your committee have 
broadened your studies to cover complete 
disaster insurance, because following the 
terrible Worcester tornado of 1953 I intro- 
duced H. R. 6129 which would create a Gov- 
ernment-owned corporation to insure against 
all natural disasters such as floods, torna- 
does, droughts, forest fires, earthquakes, 
hurricanes, and all disturbances and condi- 
tions of such impact and severity that it be- 
comes necessary for the President to declare 
disaster areas in any part of the Nation. I 
have previously submitted to the committee 
oo ertion in the Recorp the text of H. R. 

You all realize that it is impossible to 
secure flood insurance, or disaster insurance, 
from private insurance companies because 
its cost would be prohibitive. Under the 
Proposed bill the Government would rein- 
sure disaster policies designed to cover every 
Part of the United States against the ravages 
of all natural disasters. 

Iam desirous, insofar as it is practicable 
&nd feasible, of having private companies 
Cooperate with the Federal Government in 
this coverage because it would not interfere 





in any way with current private insurance 
coverages wherever they exist, of storm and 
wind damage and the like, because the pro- 
posed insurance would not go into effect in 
any area until the President has declared an 
emergency. 

I note from the press, Mr. Chairman, that 
you are considering a measure to include 
damage from atomic attack and possibly 
other war damage, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I believe that this propgsal is not 
only sound and feasible, but vitally neces- 
sary, if we are to be prepared for any great 
national emergency that might strike us like 
a bolt from the blue with devastating effects. 

In this connection, it might be relevant to 
refer to the War Damage Corporation organ- 
ized during World War II on the theory that 
war risk is catastrophic in nature, arising out 
of a single peril, and war risk losses are un- 
predictable, as well as impossible for private 
companies to undertake by themselves. 

You will recall that the Act of March 22, 
1942 provided specifically for property loss or 
damage which might have occurred after 
Pearl Harbor to the end of the war period, 
and the War Damage Corporation entered 
into agreements with some 546 established 
insurance carriers to transact general war- 
risk insurance protection available to the 
public. 

Under the program the companies were 
permitted to make a reasonable profit for 
their work in writing the insurance and 
handling claims and the like. It was not 
necessary for the Corporation to request or 
receive any direct appropriation from the 
Congress and it was capitalized for some- 
thing like a hundred million dollars and its 
stock was held by the RFC. 

You will recall that from December, 1941 
to June, 1945 premium revenues aggregating 
something like $250 million were more than 
adequate to enable the Corporation to meet 
its operating expenses and pay approved 
claims for property loss and damage. 

Actually the only funds made available to 
the Corporation by RFC were $1 million for 
the acquisition of the initial issue of 1,000 
shares of capital stock. 

About $372,000 was expended in approved 
claims fer losses which occurred before inau- 
guration of the premium insurance program, 

This insurance was set up so that it could 
cover all the property in the United States— 
homes and residential, business, churches, 
public institutions, and the like with the 
assistance and participation of the private 
companies. 

Let me repeat that I regard such a pro- 
gram not only to be sound and feasible, but 
decidedly necessary at this time, and I hope 
and urge that the committee will consider 
H. R. 6129 in connection with its study of 
other pending proposals you are studying. 

In the third place, I have made certain 
efforts looking toward expansion of the 
Weather Bureau to speed intensive study of 
weather problems and to inaugurate as early 
as possible more effective hurricane and 
storm-warning systems. I think there is a 
real need for increased and improved research 
on weather and weather service and am in- 
troducing appropriate legislation when Con- 
gress reconvenes. I respectfully ask the sub- 
committee’s permission to include in the 
record the text of the preliminary draft of 
my weather bill. 

Fourthly, I also think that Congress will 
have to strengthen and expand our machin- 
ery for disaster relief and rehabilitation. It 
should be permanent, it should be more 
closely coordinated with the States and local 
communities. It should be broader and 
more generous in its coverage. 

I seriously question that relief of disas- 
ters of such great magnitude as we are deal- 
ing with now, and will have to deal with 
from time to time, and which may hit any- 
where in the country, can be satisfactorily 
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handled by Government loans. The Smail 
Business Administration, acting under its 
present mandate, has done splendid work 
and I would be the first wholeheartedly to 
commend this Government agency for the 
help it rendered to us, and is still rendering 
to us. 

However, I believe that these relief and 
rehabilitation problems will have to be ap- 
proached on a much broader front and that 
consideration must be promptly given to the 
equitable and humane aims of putting fiood 
and disatser sufferers, as nearly as we can, 
into the status quo ante—the position they 
were in before disaster struck them. 

It can be definitely said, I think, that many 
of these losses, individual and collective, hu- 
man and material, are far beyond the re- 
sources of individuals, or the State and local 
governments, to cope with adequately. A 
broader measure of assistance by the Federal 
Government is required. 

Such a program will be costly and ex- 
pensive. But so is foreign relief; so are 
agricultural subsidies; so are great public 
projects in other sections of the Nation. 
The stricken people of the eastern seaboard 
who pay such heavy taxes to the Federal 
Treasury are also entitled to the generous 
help and assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment in their time of terrible affliction. 

In conclusion, I earnestly plead for your 
cooperation and assistance. We have been 
sorely stricken. Our own people have shown 
tremendous courage and resourcefulness in 
trying to reestablish their homes, their in- 
dustries and their communities. But our 
need is still very great. To ward off the ef- 
fects of the disastrous floods and to set up 
adequate safeguards against possible future 
visitation of great natural disasters, so un- 
predictable in their approach and point of 
attack, and so paralyzing in their conse- 
quences, we now need the sympathetic help 
and assistance of the Government. 

If your illustrious committee comprised of 
great leaders of the United States Senate and 
great leaders of the Nation, able, esteemed 
and patriotic, working so diligently under 
the leadership of the very distinguished 
Senator from New York, can help us measur- 
ably in any way to realize the objectives in 
this field of relief, rehabilitation and pro- 
tection which we in Massachusetts feel must 
be so urgently and vigorously pursued, then 
we will indeed be very grateful to you. 

Please let me thank you, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, for hearing 
me this morning and giving your valuable 
time, and most of all your sincere and sym- 
pathetic consideration of our serious flood 
problems. I am sure that you will do every- 
thing you can to assist us. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen. 





Brooklyn Campaign of the Boy Scouts of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Mr. Andrew S. Roscoe, president of the 
Equitable Savings & Loan Association 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and adjunct pro- 
fessor of economics at the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, at the annual 
Brooklyn luncheon of the Boy Scouts of 
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America held at the Granada Hotel on 
Tuesday, November 29, 1955: 

I feel complimented by your invitation to 
visit with you at this luncheon dedicated to 
the launching of the Brooklyn campaign of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

I could devote my allotted time to a dis- 
cussion of the great work of the leadership 
and staff of the great Boy Scout organization 
in Brooklyn. I feel that the many years of 
service contributed by Brooklyn’s great 
supreme court judge, the Honorable J. Vin- 
cent Keogh, the Honorable Richard Hannah, 
our beloved general chairman, a great engi- 
neering educator, Dean Henry Q. Middendorf 
of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Mr. Justice George Arkwright, our beloved 
friend, Comdr. Barney Nova, Commander 
Lieblich, and others have served as a source 
of inspiration to the youth of America and 
to all of us adults who join the Scout move- 
ment in an effort to implement and supple- 
ment the labors of these pioneers. 

At greater length, I might discuss the 
devotion of the Scout organization. When 
Jim Boyer visited with me, accompanied by 
your general chairman, Richard Wesley 
Hannah, supplementing the invitation of 
Judge Keogh, I asked quite a few questions. 
It was simply wonderful to learn that in the 
Scout organization the professional staff 
wishes to remain in the background. It is 
a pattern that we seldom meet with, but 
when we do meet this pattern we cherish it, 
and we single it out as a beacon of hope, 
attesting that we do have men with the high- 
est degree of integrity and morality dedi- 
cated to a profession, laboring for modest 
compensation and seeking neither power nor 
acclaim. 

Your Scout executive, Jim Boyer, a highly 
educated Texan, has contributed 30 years of 
professional work to Scouting, having served 
as a Scout executive in small farming areas 
as well as in large industrial cities and with 
a record equaled by few other social workers 
in our great country. With almost a decade 
of service to his credit in Brooklyn, he is 
commanding a volunteer group of 8,500 
adults, the good men and good women in a 
community, who in turn provide help, ad- 
vice, and guidance to 700 Scouting packs, 
troops, and posts commanding our armada 
of 25,000 boys. The Brooklyn Boy Scouts, 
the future of America. 

Nothing indicates the kind of a leadership 
that Jim Boyer has provided more than the 
fact that he is able to attract and retain the 
cooperation of outstanding Brooklyn men. 

I choose, however, to call to your kind at- 
tention the purpose of our luncheon meet- 
ing today. We have a splendid Scout organ- 
ization. The leadership is here. We have a 
wonderful volunteer group to assist this 
leadership, and we have 25,000 boys, eager to 
mold their thinking according to our finest 
American traditions. I mean 25,000 boys on 
the inside, and I am told there are at least 
as many on the outside who should have an 
opportunity to participate in the great pro- 
gram of Scouting, but who cannot do so sim- 
ply because we do not have the money to 
provide them with such an opportunity. 

Brooklyn is blessed with 2 percent of the 
population of the whole country and an 
equaly impressive percentage of the total 
national income. We have 20 percent of the 
population of the State and almost 40 percent 
of the population of the city. As a matter 
of fact, we spend one-third of all scout dollars 
collected in the greater city of Brooklyn, yet 
we have been only able to raise 10 percent of 
the total quota of the greater city. For 10 
percent cash, Manhattan gives us 33 percent 
of the total collected. It is always nice to 
have a piggy-back ride but I am just won- 
dering what the answer is to the financial 
aspects of the problems of such youth organ- 
izations as the Boy Scouts. Certainly, we 
have great leadership. 
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Your general chairman, Richard Eannah, 
one of our great barristers, a gentleman with 
a background of accomplishments not limited 
to the field of practice of law. As you know 
he is general counsel to the General Accident, 
Fire, and Life Assurance Corp., Ltd., and, as 
well, a leader in many fields of religious, edu- 
cational, and social welfare. It is simply 
wonderful to be associated with this type of 
leader, and this leadership should assure our 
volunteers jn this effort to obtain our quota 
for the Brooklyn Boy Scouts. Such effort 
will enable us to say to Brooklyn boys: “We 
want you to have the benefit of scouting and 
we love you even to the extent of willing to 
pay for this affection. We want you to have 
the same opportunity to become scouts in 
Brooklyn as you would have if you were liv- 
ing in other communities.” For if a boy lives 
in Queens, he has 2 chances to Brooklyn's 
1 of becoming a scout; if he lives in Nassau 
he has even a greater hope of becoming a 
scout. But in Brooklyn his chances are very 
slim because of the lack of funds. We hear 
a lot about Federal aid, State aid, and muni- 
cipal aid for our youth. Scouting does not 
get funds from government. Scouts are 
good kids. They present no threatening 
mental, emotional, or moral problems. 

Certainly these youngsters, the children of 
our neighborrs, merit our moral and sub- 
stantial support. This is a great cause! 
Providing for the good kids is a great pur- 
pose, and all of you are as dedicated to the 
great ideals of scouting. To carry this cam- 
paign to full fruition wil merit community 
reward not measured in gold but infinitely 
worthy of community pride. 

The poet Wadsworth once spoke of his 
youth thus: 


“In that great dawn, ’twas bliss to be alive, 
But to be young ’twas very heaven.” 


Our youth should know, the early impact 
of heaven. They should not be dispossessed! 


Israel Must Have Arms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith an address I made on January 
4, 1956, in Chicago, Ill., before the Con- 
gregation Rodfei Zedek: 

ISRAEL Must HAvE ARMS 


Israel must have arms. Let us remember 
this: Wherever you stand in Israel, you can 
see a border line with scarcely the twist of 
a neck. Thus, if there is an attack upon 
Israel and Israel is unprepared to meet it, 
Israel will be forced into the sea before any 
aid whatsoever can be rushed to her. 


The oniy defense Israel can have against 
an attack is to be able to meet it-head on. 
A Pearl Harbor would mean the end of Israel. 
There is no space for retreat. 


Israel asks for arms for another reason 
which, above all else, most certainly should 
be understood by the United States. The 
United States has consistently pursued the 
policy that the most effective deterrent 
against war is to maintain adequate arms 
for herself and her allies. To that end, we 
have devoted the major portion of our bud- 
get, keeping strong our armed forces and 
trying to keep ahead in military develop- 
ments and supplying our allies with military 
aid. 
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Is it, therefore, unreasonable—cg 
possibly view it as unreasonable—that Israe] 
small and friendless, should likewise viey 
an adequate defense as the best deterrent 
against war, and as the best assurance for 
peace? We in the United States have 
sought, through a system of defense pacts— 
NATO, SEATO, and the encouragement of 
pacts like the Baghdad pact and the North. 
ern Tier arrangements—to promote the 
cause of peace in the world. Is it, therefore 
unreasonable that Israel, in her isolation— 
the only democratic country in the world 9 
isolated—should seek a pact with the United 
States, the country which once befriendeg 
her, the country which once, through legis. 
lative action and through presidential proc. 
lamation, gave so much sympathy ang 
understanding to the ideals of the Jewisy 
homeland? 

The situation in the Middle East has qe. 
teriorated where it now constitutes one of 
our own weakest points, Securitywise, 
Through a lack of firmness with the Western 
Powers, our obvious indecisiveness, so open 
to the Arab States that they played the Rast 
against the West, we now face Soviet pene. 
tration of the Middle East. Right now we 
seem to be running around in circles, crying 
loudly at the Communist apparition in the 
area, obviously distraught, now patting the 
Arab nations on the head, now murmuring 
sympathetically to Israel, promising and 
withdrawing, promising and withdrawing 
again. 

Let us make no mistake about it. We - 
have been less than forthright. The Westen 
World has reason for its alarm. 

To me it is amazing that the Western 

Vorld, dedicated to the preservation and even 
to the expansion of democracy, should have 
turned its back on the one practicing demo- 
cratic nation in that area of the world, 
The British Government is openly pro-Arab, 
so openly pro-Arab, so vigorously pro-Arab, 
that the voices of protest are heard around 
the land. As a result of this mounting pro- 
test, Prime Minister Anthony Eden has re- 
luctantly consented to a decree that no 
license be granted for the export of materiels 
that could be reconditioned and re-exported 
for use as weapons of war “unless the gov- 
ernment of destination is prepared to give 4 
guaranty against that happening.” 

Such a decree is meaningless. It is im- 
possible of enforcement. Inspections cer- 
tainly cannot be maintained in any country 
where this materiel eventually lands. It is 
especially meaningless in view of the fact 
that Great Britain has been feeding the 
Egyptian maw great supplies of arms, in- 
cluding 64 Centurion tanks, scores of jets, 
and some 180 to 190 reconditioned British 
Valentine tanks. 

A shipment of these arms in part and 
parcel of Eden's policy of Arab appeasement. 
Eden is like a man who keeps feeding steaks 
to a tiger in the hope of making him 4 
vegetarian. 

Is it that the Government of Great Brit- 
ain considers Israel expendable? Can Eden 
on one hand deprecate an arms race in the 
Middie East and on the other condone the 
supply of arms all out of proportion to that 
of Israel to the country of declared and open 
hostility? 

The situation is so fraught with danger 
that top priority was given a few days ago 
by the newly appointed British Foreign Sec- 
retary, Selwyn Lloyd, to that very situation 
by summoning to London eight British en- 
voys in Middle East countries for a 2-day 
conference. Among those summoned were 
the British ambassadors from Israel, Egypt 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia. 

It is also said that Great Britain may find 
it necessary, in view of the storm of pro- 
test, to isue a white paper explaining its 
policy in the Middle East. 

In all this, where is United States policy? 
Will our leadership go by default? 
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we cannot, of course, conclude—since we 


do not know—that our Government will steer 
the wrong course. We do know that there 
has been too much Teliance on wishful think- 
ing. We do know that there has been—and 
still exists—a split among the State Depart- 
ment advisers. We do know that our di- 

jomacy has failed in Egypt. But the course 
must be set and set soon—with realism, with 
staring of the facts straight in the face. We 
cannot afford any conflagration in that area 
jn the name of our own security. 

As Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion said, 
eloquently and with wisdom, in a recent ad- 
dress to the Knesset, the Israeli Parliament: 

“We know that any war—one even in 
which we gain the upper hand—involves 
ruin and destruction for both parties and 
intensifies hatred between nations. We 
know that, after our victory in one war, a 
second round is possible, and after our vic- 
toryina second war, a third round may come, 
and there is no end of this business.” 





First Order of Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSFTTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following instructive and enlighten- 
ing editorial from the Boston Post, Bos- 
ton, Mass., September 14, 1955: 

GAP IN THE DIKE 


The gap between planning and construc- 
tion of flood control projects in New England 
was graphically illustrated at the meeting of 
the Bay State congressional delegation with 
Army engineers. 

Flood control projects amounting to $196 
million have been authorized for New Eng- 
land since the disastrous floods of 1936—in 
all 27 projects—but less than $2 million has 
been spent to carry out the plans. 

There are several reasons why this gap 
exists. One of the big reasons is the failure 
of local and State authorities to concur in 
the projects. In many cases the objections 
are reasonable, and in many others purely 
capricious. Usually the objections center 
around the destruction of taxable property 
necessary to create storage basins. 

Another reason, however, is the cloud of 
indifference which descends upon the flood- 
afflicted areas after the emergency has passed. 
After the cleanup, and after the rubble is 
replaced by new construction, people delude 
themselves with the assurance that it can’t 
happen twice in the same place. 

If local and State authorities become in- 
different to flood control because the people 
are no longer pressing for relief and repara- 
tion, it follows that the pressure will be off 
the delegation in Congress. If local and 
State authorities will not concur in flood- 
control plans there is not a great deal that 
the Corps of Engineers can or will do to push 
through a flood-control project. 

Flood-control projects on the Merrimack, 
Hoosac, Housatonic, Connecticut, Winooski, 
and Thames Rivers, which are a serious an- 
hual threat, should be given pricrity, should 
be pressed through to conclusion, and should 
be backed by generous congressional appro- 
priations, 

It must be remembered that the New 
England delegation in Congress must first 
secure appropriations to reimburse the Corps 
of Engineers for about $28 million which will 
have been spent by the end of this year on 
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the basis of an agreement between President 
Eisenhower and the party leaders. 

Money must be appropriated over and 
above these flood-reparation funds for the 
food-control projects. Authorization of a 
flood-control project doesn’t contain flood- 
waters. Only storage basins built to contain 
the floodwaters can do that. 

The United States Corps of Engineers has 
prepared a New England fiood-control plan. 
All that is needed is State and local con- 
currence and the money. The fact that this 
flood control scheme lies within an area of 
chronic labor surplus should stimulate swift 
action in the Congress. 

The presence of the majority of the Bay 
State delegation in Congress at the confer- 
ence with the Corps of Engineers is hearten- 
ing. We would like to see the New Engiand 
delegation in Congress brought together at 
frequent intervals for conferences of this 
kind which would produce a cohesive plan 
for New England betterments. 





Governor Leader’s Israel Bond Drive 
Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
the Honorable George M. Leader, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, at the State of 
Israel bond dinner held in Wilkes-Barre 
on October 23, 1955: 

Americans of my generation can claim a 
viewpoint on Israel. It really couldn't be 
otherwise. This country’s actual existence 
coincides with our own. 

We were a generation that grew up in a 
world in which the cause of Israel took 
shape, out of the dreams of idealists, out of 
the Balfour Declaration into an independent 
nation, transforming the desert sands. 

I remember reading, while attending 
school, the grim tales told in banner head- 
lines of another tragic chapter of the Jewish 
people. The appeals of Israel reverberated 
in the conscience of the world. 

Many of us shall never forget the fight we 
individually and as a Nation made against 
the ruthless forces of modern tyranny dur- 
ing World War II. All of us were appalled 
when we witnessed how brutality and mass 
destruction were systematically employed in 
an attempt to erase the name of Jew from 
the face of the globe. By my age, I am a part 
of that group of Americans who opposed the 
cancerous spread of fascism. 

By my ancestry, I am happy to boast, of 
being Pennsylvania Dutch. They are a spe- 
cies unto themselves. By family religious 
tradition, I have a legacy of simple creed 
and good deeds derived from my ancestral 
plain people. Their unique sense of how to 
live a faith and express a family folklore in 
all one’s dealings with one’s fellow human 
beings still colors the moral sense of my own 
social and spiritual obligations. 

I am sure you won't think it exactly 
strange when I say I am for Israel because 
I am Pennsylvania Dutch and still function 
in the motives of the Christian beliefs of my 
family predecessors. 

I am sure it must come immediately to 
mind how my ancestors and my immediate 
family life has at least some identity with 
how you and your immediate relatives fre- 
quently live. When one grows up in a family 
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atmosphere where faith presides over pat- 
terns of conduct in almost every precise as- 
pect of daily living, you at least sense an af- 
finity, even if not an identity, of attitude. 
When one accepts the basic tenet that daily 
living is an external expression of accus- 
tomed regulations—formed by an inner, 
simple, spiritual compulsion, then there are 
bonds of attachment with another people— 
whose way of life pursues rules of conduct 
stemming from the law of the prophets and 
the kings. 

But there is really much more to the ex- 
planation of why I am committed to the 
cause of Israel than that. As Pennsylvani- 
ans, I think you will see my point. All of us 
boast of being lineal descendants in a spir- 
itual sense of the viewpoint of William Penn. 
Do you recall what really was the proprie- 
tor’s vision when he described his attempt 
at establishing a Commonwealth as the holy 
experiment? 

Penn felt he must establish a colony in 
the clean, fresh air of a bright, new world 
as a haven for religious and personal liberty. 

We sometimes don’t appreciate what this 
event really meant. Penn’s plan was a really 
new notion put into practice im the experi- 
ence of men. Religious toleration is not too 
old an idea. Penn wanted people to find 
in his woodlands space for liberty of person 
in all its forms: for a man to think as he 
liked, worship as he was convinced, work 
as he saw fit, live as he felt obliged to as a 
responsible member of a common commu- 
nity. 

Once the word finally got out about the 
holy experiment, immigrants were certainly 
not lacking. Among those who came for a 
new start in life were many from Germany. 
In these were some of my ancestors who 
nearly nine generations ago took William 
Penn at his word. They came from the 
gingerbread duchies and principalities that 
divided up the real estate of south Germany 
because these pocket-sized potentates made 
their conception of religion a _ civic 
handicap. 

They wanted out; they wanted a land 
where they could be made as free as they 
believed God intended them to be. 

So it was—300 years ago—that my fore- 
bears settied in the counties of what today 
are York, Lancaster, and Berks to find out 
what life and liberty meant, to see if what 
they heard about Penn’s experiment was a 
fact. They had uprooted themselves from 
where their people had lived for genera- 
tions. They tossed aside many relations and 
customs that they had shared with their 
fellow subjects. Now, they took their roots 
anew in our rich, red loam. They began to 
grow in freedom as their crops grew by 
the sweat of their brow. They recognized 
a man’s quenchless desire for respect and 
dignity and they accepted freedom as a sign 
and a mark of the presence of God. 

That was my family tradition. It was a 
part of me. It still is. 

We were in our American origin refugees 
of tyranny because of our faith in God and 
man. We were immigrants for freedom. We 
were tough enough, cantankerous enough of 
body, mind, and spirit not to knuckle down 
and surrender to circumstances but get up 
and go on to a better deal. We abandoned 
a wormy past for a bright future. We had 
faith, given the opportunity, we would suc- 
ceed afresh in a@ new land. Any people that 
relive a similar chronicle could not help but 
enlist my deep, abiding support. 

Looking back on my sharp reactions of 
horror and abhorrence to the tragedy of 
modern Jewry which I expressed in college 
days, I cannot help but recall how my family 
history awoke in me a sense of kinship in 
suffering for those who were the victims of 
the ruthless Hitler regime of prewar days. 

Recently I had an occasion to remember 
the reactions that were average among my 
classmates in the last half of the 1930's. 
They just couldn’t understand any more 
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than could I the motives and psychology of 
a ruling political party that could cold- 
bloodedly make their nation a tool of a 
people’s torture and a world’s fear. We felt 
outraged that any human beings, because 
they adhered to a religious way of life, auto- 
matically were candidates for a gas cham- 
ber, or for an impersonal listing for a taste 
of living death in a concentration camp. 
More than one of us who had been so com- 
fortable in the security of our rolling family 
farmlands in central Pennsylvania woke un- 

asily to a sense of identity with those who 
then were actually experiencing on a more 
collossal scale the same repression and per- 
secution as once did those from whom we 
sprung. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch know the worth 
of liberty and they teach it to their children 
because they will not forget that one time 
they did not have it. They know the need 
for limitations on public power, because 
one time they suffered from its excess. They, 
too, recognize the terror of fear. They, too, 
had known legal discrimination. They, too, 
had felt the heavy, harsh hand of an indif- 
ferent authority brush aside their rights to 
pursue the ways of God in the light of their 
conscience. You can’t escape this kind of 
background. It supplies strong roots of 
sympathy and understanding that make up 
my bonds for Israel formed quite awhile avo. 

When I was asked to talk with you this 
evening, these memories came flooding back. 
I cannot conclude that the survival and the 
accomplishment of the renaissance of Israel 
could have happened aside from the spir- 
itual vigor of the insight and moral character 
of your co-religionists that brought about 
the birth of the new republic and has sus- 
tained it in its epic efforts to put aright its 
diplomacy and its economy. 

I make no pretense to a comprehensive 
understanding of all the complex issues en- 
gaging Israel. Yet, I cannot otherwise ex- 
plain the treasury of courage and stamina, 
the pioneering spirit that raised the Israeli 
Republic from nothing and won the respect 
and admiration of fair-thinking people 
throughout the world. 

Israel came to birth, a new land in an 
ancient, outworn corner of the globe, more 
rich in history than in natural resources. 

Israel came into being as though a re- 
sponse to the ancient prophecy in the Holy 
Land surrounded by a hostile, bitter Arab 
world. Israel came into existence over the 
lethargy and indifference of European 
powers. 

Israel came to life anew, a nascent state 
of an ancient people, a fledgling government 
for an ageless faith. 

I can claim only a layman’s knowledge 
gathered from newspapers and magazines to 
confirm the similarity of spirit and inner 
strength I perceive between the early Penn- 
sylvanians and the modern citizens of 
Israel. 

Pennsylvanians had all the advantages on 
their side. They came to a virgin terri- 
tory of vast space and immeasurable de- 
posits of natural resources. They have built 
steadily over the generations. Time has 
been on their side. 

On the other hand, Israel is new and has 
Just begun in limited terrain and worn soil. 
Nevertheless, a sense of contagious confidence 
belongs to both, a spirit of pioneering in a 
new land in response to a new challenge is 
abroad. 

The Israelis see their country as our fore- 
bears saw America, as a land where the in- 
tangibles count as much as physical wealth. 
They see a lond where dignity can be 
breathed with the air. They want there what 
our ancestors achieved here: 

Freedom to one’s opinion that the truth 
might prevail; 

Freedom in occupation and economic en- 
terprise that careers may be carved by talent 
and service; 
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Freedom from arbitrary government and 
the violent prejudices of fellow man, so no 
man might be compelled against his will. 

The Israelis work for the happiness that 
comes from freedom and which drew like 
a@ magnet the homeless and the ill, the 
aged and the suffering, the young and the 
equipped among your co-religionists from 
every trouble spot of the five continents. 
They brought their persons and their cour- 
age, their experiences and their inexhaust- 
ible hope that no might and majesty of 
naked power would ultimately stay their 
course of achieving a free society compat- 
ible with their ideas. 

Today Israel stands for the kind of free- 
dom every American understands, almost 
alone in the Middle East. I think it is 
honest to say that the new republic is an 
outpost of 20th century progress in a blighted 
14th century dominated area. This is so be- 
cause of the spirit of Israel’s people, the 
spirit of venture that marks out the pioneer, 
the spirit of vision that comes from faith, 
the spirit of confidence that depends on 
man’s capacity to remold the earth. Such 
cards of credentials will always be honored 
by the American people. 

Here is a country whose very population 
has doubled in 7 years and yet prac- 
tices no barriers in immigration policy. 
Here is a new republic that in this time 
has increased its national income in a 
single year over 30 percent, even if its new 
citizens are more endowed with assets of 
the spirit than this world’s goods. This is 
the strength of Israel which cannot be 
lightly dismissed. 

The Israelis are devoted to their religious 
faith as a pattern of conduct in the course 
of national affairs. Their new immigrants 
blend their sense of exaltation with the 
old as a powerful, almost atomic, force of 
the human spirit. 

I do not think that I can forget to pay my 
tribute on this occasion to the extraordinary 
record of generosity that is the sacrifices of 
my fellow Americans of the Jewish faith in 
their unparalleled contributions to the 
maintenance of this gripping cause. Ameri- 
can Jewry have displayed a measure of shar- 
ing with their distressed  coreligionists 
abroad that may well remain a model of 
charity for a century. Now, charity is being 
supplanted to some degree at least by in- 
vestment. I know you will not slacken now. 

Some of my friends believe I have been 
engaged quite steadily during the last 8 
months in my own problems of fund raising. 
I hope you will permit me one special appeal 
for your cause tonight. 

I am frequently told that it’s hard to sell 
intangibles or get people to believe that in- 
tangibles make a good invstment. Yet I 
cannot help persisting in my belief that I 
know of no better investment than in main- 
taining and sustaining freedom. I cannot 
recall any greater opportunity for doing what 
one ought than in supporting the efforts of 
free men devoted to the proper use of the 
opportunities provided by liberty. 

At least Emerson was partially correct 
when he once remarked that the essence of 
a nation’s history is a composite of the 
biographies of its individual men. I think 
you have got the right type of man in israel. 
They are tough, they are hard, they are 
energetic, they are workers, they know the 
price that must be paid for freedom. They 
have been molded in the cauldron of one 
of the most trying crises of our modern his- 
tory. They have experienced  sufiering. 
They have felt terror. They suffered exile 
and imprisonment. They bore persecution. 
They were snuffed out by war. They hurt 
with the memories of death that struck their 
children and their relatives. They experi- 
enced dispossession of property and goods. 
They walked, forlorn, as the homeless of the 
world, 
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And yet, they lived. They survived, The 
endured. They did not succumb, They 
lived on the faith within them, faith in 
their God and His way, faith in the conquest 
of good within the human spirit, faith in 
themselves in good, hard work, in Stark 
commonsense, in self-sacrifice, faith in the 
chance to prove themselves by building a 
homeland. 

As friends of freedom, believers in the 
inevitable triumph of the democratic Process 
throughout the world, as guardians of Israe] 
let us join together in working together to 
sustain this outpost of freedom where human 
dignity walks without fear among men, 


How To Get Rid of Our Agricultural 
Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
ORD, I include the following article: 

How To Get Rip oF Our AGRICULTURAL 

SURPLUSES 

(By Dave Livingston, Washington, Iowa) 
SELL THE GRAIN BACK TO THE FARMERS WHO 

RAISED IT, AT A CUT PRICE IN RETURN FOR 

ACREAGE REDUCTIONS 


If corn and wheat farmers will seed down, 
or fallow, part of their acreage allotments 
next year then let them buy, from the Goy- 
ernment surplus stocks of corn and wheat, 
50 bushels for each acre of corn or 20 bushels 
for each acre of wheat seeded down or fal- 
lowed at their own expense. his surplus 
to be bought for 75 cents a bushel. 

This would be starting a soil-bank plan 
immediately and paying for it with surplus 
grain instead of new tax money. Farms with 
less than 50 acres of allotment could elect 
to seed down their whole allotment and for 
larger farms an additional 20 percent over 
the first 50 acres. 

For example, I have a farm with an acre- 

age allotment of 50 acres of corn out of 3 
total of 235 acres. Thus, under this plan, I 
could buy a total of 2,500 bushels during 
1956, at 75 cents a bushel. In return I 
would seed down the whole 50 acres at my 
own expense. I would then buy this feed 
hrough my local ASC office, where they al- 
ready have my whole allotment record. In 
order to spread this surplus selling so that 
livestock numbers would not be increased, 
nor the grain trade upset they could restrict 
my purchases to 25 percent of my allowance 
in any 60-day period and also begin delivery 
at the beginning of the crop year (July 1 on 
wheat and September 1 on corn). 

This farm 
referred to as the family-size farm. It is 
rough and hilly in spots. The 50-acre allot- 
ment is already so low that it is next to 
impossible for a man to make a living farm- 
ing it because it takes as much machinery 
and more labor to grow this 50 acres of corn 
than it does to grow 100 acres or more on 4 
better farm. On the other hand this farm 
lends itself to a grass-farming program and 
should be planted to grass. It is one of the 
hundreds of thousands of farms where the 
hilltops and pastures were plowed up, during 
World War II and the Korean police action, 
to produce the much needed extra corn and 
soybeans at that time. Because of the lower- 
ing of farm prices and income as well as the 
rise in expenses since that time it has been 
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ry to continue to farm these hills 


necessa nee 
intensively to make a living. 

The return of this farm, and others like it, 
to grass farming presents a much greater 


problem to the individual farmer than has 
peen generally recognized. 

First. A farmer of this type must have 
some grain to balance his grass in order 
to get maximum returns on his livestock 
program. A livestock program is inevitable 
on this type of land because that is the 
only way you can convert grass into income. 
This need for grain has been the main rea- 
son for the continuation of corn farming 
on these hill farms. 

Second. When a farmer converts his land 
from grain to grass there will be a time lag 
of 1 year in his income until this new grass 
pecomes available as livestock feed. If a 
soil-bank plan were developed, where the 
Government rented this land to get it out 
of grain production, it would break these 
farmers financially. 

Let us suppose the Government paid as 
much as $20 per acre rental. That would be 
$1,000 rental on the 50 acres. Then the 
farmer must buy his grain. Even at $1 per 
pushel he can get only 1,000 bushels which 
is not enough. Actually he wiil be able to 
uy much less than 1,000 bushels at the cur- 
rent market price. Under my plan*he can 
get 2,500 bushels, or about normal produc- 
tion, while he makes this conversion. 

Third. Not only will the individual farmers 
income be cut, during this lag time, but 
eventually this farmer will need a little more 
capital to stock this new grass properly. 
Through my plan he could bridge the im- 
mediate gap, without being hurt financially, 
and still reduce grain acreage. 

I’m not enough of an expert to figure out 
what will be needed more than a year in ad- 
vance in agriculture (and the experts are 
not doing so good either) but I know that 
if you want corn ground seeded down to 
grass on my farm you can get it done in 1956 
by my “Grain Purchase Plan.” I'll be very 
happy to seed down my ground at my own 
expense and thus take my chances on this 
year of lag time. 

Some people will try to find fault with this 
idea because it will increase livestock num- 
bers. It will be 2 years before that could 
start. After that cattle and sheep will grad- 
ually increase. They will have to increase 
for two reasons. In the first place we will 
need more livestock to furnish food for our 
increasing population. Second, from the 
farmers standpoint, he will have to buy live- 
stock to eat up this new grass. If these 
farmers cannot increase their livestock num- 
bers to consume this grass then they will 
go broke. The reason livestock will not in- 
crease immediately, and will not increase 
too rapidly in the future, is that livestock 
humbers are geared to the amount of the 
supply and price of grain. Under this plan 
the farmers would have no more grain on 
their farms than if they continued produc- 
tion. They simply buy a year’s supply out 
of surplus instead of raising it. Who says 
that is not what we need in this country? 

From my standpoint this plan would tem- 
porarily reduce my production costs. 

From the standpoint of the Government 
it would get rid of the grain surpluses in 
return for acreage reductions. Production 
of wheat and corn would be reduced in di- 
rect proportion to the amount of the sur- 
pluses sold. Thus storage problem of the 
normal carryover would be minimized to say 
nothing of the future savings in storage 
and the waste through spoilage. When 
surplus is once used up then the prob- 
lems of agriculture are minimized no mat- 
ter what kind of a farm plan we have. It 
— take the farm problem out of poli- 
ics. 

From the standpoint of the general tax- 
paying public it would reduce the cost of 
any soil-bank plan by paying for it, at least 
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in the beginning, with money already in- 
vested in surpluses and it will get immediate 
action. 

It can be done in 1956 with very little 
new legislation. 

This whole plan is purely and simply an 
additional option under the proposed soil- 
bank plan. It can be offered along with the 
land-rental option already proposed, and 
endorsed, by many of the leading farm organ- 
izations. 

One trouble with most farm plans up to 
date has been that they start with a great 
big overall situation and work down to the 
individual farm. This plan works in reverse. 
It begins at the proper starting point, the 
individual farm, and works up. As soon as 
the surplus is gone it is finished and it takes 
no new organization to make it work. It is 
simply an additional feature of the ASC. 

It is the sum total of the production of a 
lot of little farmers over a period of the last 
10 years, which created most of the surplus 
in the first place. So why not take the per- 
fectly logical step and let these same little 
farmers use it up while they get their farms 
back into grass? 

Keep one thing clearly in mind. The col- 
lective excess we have today, of both wheat 
and corn, has been accumulated over a pe- 
riod of 10 years. In fact the gross total has 
increased very little during the past 5 years. 
It makes no difference whether this accu- 
mulation took place under the Democrats 
or the Republicans. It makes no difference 
whether rigid 90-percent supports or flex- 
ible supports are to blame. It makes little 
difference whether the Farm Bureau, Farm- 
ers Union or the National Grange are in 
favor of rigid or flexible supports nor what 
plan they advocate in the future. The fact 
remains that we have about 1 billion bush- 
els of wheat and corn as a combined accu- 
mulated surplus, over and above a normal 
carryover, and the big job is to get it con- 
sumed. 

Why run around all over the world trying 
to sell wheat for export? In,.the first place 
we have very little really good wheat avail- 
able for export. In the second place the 
State Department would probably tear their 
hair out if we got the job done. In the 
third place we already have a pretty lousy 
reputation for poor-grade wheat because of 
carelessness in shipments already made. I 
was in Europe, the Middle East, and Egypt 
last spring and almost everywhere I heard 
the complaint that American wheat was 
inferior and a poor buy. 

Because of low-protein content, poor 
grade, contamination, and other causes most 
of the wheat we now have in storage is only 
good for livestock feed so let’s quit kidding 
ourselves and use it up for that purpose. 

Now to answer several questions involved 
in this plan. 

Why do I propose 50 bushels or corn to 
the acre? 

Because that is a high average yield. Re- 
member we are trying to get rid of sur- 
pluses so that is a pretty’ fair deal fer both 
the farmer and the Government. If 1 billion 
bushels of surplus grain were sold at that 
rate it would put 20 million acres out of 
production. This is assuming it would all 
be used to put corn land out of production. 

Why sell 20 bushels to the acre of wheat 
land? 

Because here also it is a fair high average 
yield figure. If the wheat surplus were all 
bought back by wheat farmers, at the rate 
of 20 bushels to the acre, it would put 50 
million acres out of production. 

As a matter of fact this plan would get rid 
of surpluses so fast that the amount to be 
liquidated in any one year would probably 
have to be limited to 300 million bushels or 
we could suddenly create famine conditions. 
Remerber. When you sell 300 million bush- 
els by this method you also take out of pro- 
duction another 300 million bushels for the 
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next year making a net change in position of 
600 mililon bushels. 

How can a small farmer pay for this grain? 

He can buy it one truck load at a time. 
He will need less money at one time to do 
this than he would need to buy seed, fer- 
tilizer, and gasoline to plant his whole crop 
in the spring. If he can’t do this he is 
“busted.” 

If either a wheat or corn farmer has no 
livestock what can he do? 

He can sell it into the cash grain market. 
But he cannot dump a lot at one time be- 
cause of the provision that he can only buy 
25 percent of his allowance in any 60-day 
period. He simply buys it from the Govern- 
ment, in lieu of raising it, and then sells it 
in the open market. As an additional feature 
this would prevent the market gluts at 
harvest time. 

Will this plan increase livestock numbers? 

I partially answered this earlier. It would 
not do it immediately but it would as time 
went on. This plan, in itself, would not do 
it, because of the “cheap” grain, because no 
single farmer would get enough grain, and 
second, he would have his purchases spread 
out. Any additional grain he needed for 
increased livestock he would have to buy 
on the open market. It is reasonable to 
assume that the cash grain market would 
stabilize around the loan figure so that any 
livestock producer would think twice before 
he increased production. 

Would it interfere with soil conservation? 

The answer is “No.” Most soil conservation 
practices such as contour ridges, waterways, 
ponds, et cetera, are carried out when the 
fields are in grass. It is the farms in the 
hill country that need these practices and 
these are the ones which would benefit most 
trom this plan, therefore it would have the 
effect of speeding up conservation measures, 





The Stranger in Their Midst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial which recently appeared in the 
Milwaukee Journal. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

THe STRANGER IN 'THEIR MIDST 

Adolphe H. Wenzell, who played a dual 
role in the defunct Dixon-Yates contract, 
was long the mystery man of the deal in 
congressional Democrats scented 
scandal. How mysterious he was is only now 
being pointed up. The Government—if you 
can buy the idea—didn’t even know who 
he was. 

Venzell, it will be remembered, had been 
an executive of the first Boston Corp., first 
adviser and then financial agent of the 
Dixon-Yates combine. He was also a top 
aide in the Budget Bureau. Wenzell, in ef- 
fect, sat on both sides of the table in the 
negotiations between the Government and 
Dixon-Yates. For this we have no less than 
the word of William Mitchell, general coun- 
sel of the Atomic Energy Commission, who 
says: “The matters on which Wenzell was 
advising the contractor (Mr. Dixon) were 
the same on which he had been employed to 
advise the Government.” 

But Mitchell also says this: The “conflict- 
ing private interest of Mr. Wenzell was not 
known to his superiors in the Government, 
and only came to light recently.” 


which 
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Where did Wenzell’s superiors think he 
came from? How did they happen to hire 
him? If they didn’t know who he was and 
where he had obtained his experience, how 
did the Budget Bureau happen to engage him 
as an expert on utility financing and use him 
as adviser on a $107 million deal? 

Assuming that they were so naive and un- 
informed about the man they named as ad- 
viser, how could they escape learning about 
his connections when the charge of conflict 
of interest was made months ago? How is it 
possible that they learned of the conflict of 
interests only recently? The Milwaukee 
Journal and other newspapers printed the 
information. 

And when Budget Director Hughes tele- 
phoned Wenzell to come to Washington to 
advise him on the Dixon-Yates contract, 
how did he reach him? Did he think that 
Wenzell’s address—the First Boston Corp.— 
was a dummy number or that Wenzell just 
had a phone there for convenience? 

The American people are tolerant and pa- 
tient and will accept a lot of pretty silly 
stuff. But if they accept the idea that the 
Government used a mysterious stranger as a 
top adviser with no idea of his past connec- 
tions, they’ll believe anything. 

And we don't think they will. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter from the New Jersey 
‘members, Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights, 30 Clinton Street, Newark, 
N. J., dated December 14, 1955, war- 
rants careful consideration. Like the 
organizations signing the letter, I feel 
strongly that this Nation owes to all 
citizens of the United States wherever 
they reside, the rights to which they are 
entitled under the Bill of Rights and 
Constitution and that we cannot toler- 
ate narrowing or restricting the bles- 
sings of liberty and democracy to a 
selected few in certain areas of the Na- 
tion. I urge the Congress to take action 
promptly on civil rights legislation that 
the recent tragedies in Mississippi show 
is so urgently needed. 

The letter follows: 


NEW JERSEY MEMBERs, 
LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 
Newark, N. J., December 14, 1955. 
Hon. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ADDONIzZIO: Bill of 
Rights Day, the 15th of December, will mark 
the 164th anniversay of the adoption of the 
Bill of Rights. This day offers us an oppor- 
tunity to reevaluate the importance of the 
Bill of Rights as a cornerstone of the Amer- 
ican system of government and to reiterate 
our adherence to the principles contained 
therein. We believe that fundamentally, 
the Bill of Rights, as part of our Constitu- 
tion, recognizes the rights and the dignity 
of the individual and constitutes a prohibi- 
tion against any infringement on those 
rights or that dignity. 

Down through the years of its existence, 
the courts have given depth and meaning to 
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the provisions of the Bill of Rights. The 
most recent Supreme Court decision against 
segregation in public schools is a dramatic 
illustration of this legal interpretation. 

However, our own United States Congress 
has not kept pace with the growth or with 
the need for growth and understanding of 
the provisions of the Bill of Rights and has 
failed to provide us with legislative gafe- 
guards in implementation of these constitu- 
tional provisions. Not for 80 years has the 
Congress of the United States passed any 
civil rights legislation. Fortunately, our 
Federal system of Government has not 
allowed this failure on the part of the na- 
tional legislature to deprive all citizens of 
the benefits of wise and humanitarian legis- 
lative practices. Many States of the Union 
have found it necessary to pass civil rights 
legislation. 

We, in New Jersey, can be rightfully proud 
of the leadership which our State govern- 
ment has provided in this essential field. 
Many States have followed the step that 
New Jersey took 10 years ago in passing Civil- 
rights legislation which forbids discrimina- 
tion on the grounds of race, creed, or na- 
tional origin in employment, education, pub- 
lic accommodation, public housing, and in 
the National Guard. 

It is unfortunate, however, that citizens 
of New Jersey, traveling in other parts of the 
country, do not have the benefit of similar 
legislation. We, the undersigned organiza- 
tions, therefore take this opportunity on 
this, the 164th anniversary of the adoption 
of the Bill of Rights, to urge our New Jersey 
Representatives to exert every effort to see 
to it that Congress passes such laws which 
will guarantee to the citizens of New Jersey 
the same kind of protection in all parts of 
the Nation as we have in our own State. 

Americans for Democratic Action; Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee; American 
Jewish Congress; American Veterans 
Committee; B’nai B'rith; Ethical So- 
ciety of Essex County; International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union; Jew- 
ish Labor Committee; Jewish War 
Veterans, Department of New Jersey; 
National Council of Jewish Women, 
New Jersey Region; National Council 
of Negro Women; National Frontiers 
Club; New Jersey C. I. O. Council; Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 


Counterattack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoORD, I wish to include a news release 
concerning a statement which I made 
on December 29 for broadcast to some 70 
million people in Soviet satellite nations 
through the facilities of Radio Free 
Europe, a most effective organization 
which is continuously performing an 
excellent service in combating Com- 
munist propaganda in the _ enslaved 
nations of Europe. 

Also included is a letter to me con- 
cerning the statement from Mr. Leslie 
Whitten of Radio Free Europe: 

Representative ALBERT P. MORANO has told 
Radio Free Europe that the attack by Nikita 
<hrushchey on President Eisenhower for his 
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Christmas message over RFE to the Captive 
East European peoples “shows the basic in. 
security of the Soviet Empire.” 

The House Foreign Affairs member Said 
that “In effect the captive East European 
peoples are experiencing an enslavement 
that is worse than colonialism.” 

“To react in this fashion to a Christmas 
message from the President of the Uniteq 
States demonstrates the fear inherent in the 
Kremlin regime,” the Connecticut legislatoy 
said. “It shows that only through methods 
of fear and force can Russia attempt the 
continued enslavement of its satellites,” 

“This statement by Khrushchev is itsely 
interference in the affairs of the captive 
East European nations which the Kremlin 
pretends are independent and free.” 

Representative Morano said he congrst. 
ulated and complimented Radio Free Europe 
for its continuing work in broadcasting the 
truth to the people behind the Iron Curtain, 

“Without truth no nation is free” he gsaiq, 


RADIO FREE EUROPE, 
New York, N. Y., December 29, 1955. 
Hon. ALBERT P. MORANO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Morano: Thank you for your 
kindness in giving us a statement on the 
Khrushchev attack upon President Eisen. 
hower. As you can see from the attached it 
was wired to Munich for immediate broad. 
cast to our audiences in Bulgaria, Czecho. 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Romania. 

We estimate our listener potential at some 
70 million and reach them through our 2g 
transmitters in Europe. 

To them, as you no doubt know, strong, 
incisive statements on current affairs by 
free world leaders mean a great deal in terms 
of hope and encouragement in their struggle 
against communism. 

We appreciate your cooperation on the 
story, the more so since we asked it of you on 
the spur of the moment, and know that your 
statement will be gratefully received by the 
captive peoples of Eastern Europe. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESLIE WHITTEN. 

Assistant Chief, News and Special Eveiits. 


Governor McKeldin’s Address to Joint 
Meeting of Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs 
on Steamship “America” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
my voyage home from Europe last Sep- 
tember on board the steamship A7nerica, 
a joint meeting of the Rotary and Kiwa- 
nis Clubs was held which was presided 
over by Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, of 
Maryland. Among the passengers 
aboard the America were Rotarians and 
Kiwanians from many parts of the 
United States, Europe, and Asia. 

It was a very interesting meeting. and 
Governor McKeldin made a speech con- 
cerning the relationship and coopera- 
tion between the United States and 
Great Britain and the responsibility of 
these two great nations in world affairs 
which I am including herewith in my 
remarks. 
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As an honorary member of the South- 
west Los Angeles Kiwanis Club, I had 
the privilege of attending this meeting 
together with the following members of 
the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs from the 
United States and other countries: Ro- 
tarians: Jacob Alkow, Tel Aviv, Israel; 
Herbert Bartlett, New York, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam N. Eklund, Carmel, Calif.; Emer- 
son Hinchliff, Ithaca, N. Y.; Paul Ihle, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; Grover Ivey, Or- 
Jando, Fla.; Dr. Jules Lechaux, Le Havre, 
France; Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, 
Annapolis, Md. (also Kiwanis) ; Adalbert 
Wettstein, Hoboken, N. J. Kiwanis: 
Charles Lightman, Abington, Pa.; Con- 
oressman Gordon L. McDonough, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Lew Prosser, Plant City, 
Fla; Frank Schreyer, Salt Lake City, 


Utah. 
The following is the speech that was 


made on this occasion by Governor Mic- 
Keldin, of Maryland: 

An American returning to his native land 
after a@ sojourn abroad in 1955 has either 
kept his eyes shut or he has his mind filled 
with a multitude of new impressions, some 
of them contradictory, many of them puz- 
gling and confusing. But I do not believe 
that any man of sense can fail to receive 
one vivid, sharp, and clear-cut impression. 
We may be perplexed about many things, 
but there is no shadow of coubt about the 
importance of the issues that hang upon the 
smooth adjustment of relations between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Adjustment is the right word because the 
course of events has, without the consent 
of either nation, brought about shifts of 
weight and power that compel new adjust- 
ments of relations; and it is a delicate oper- 
ation easily ruined, not by evil intent, but 
by mere lack of forethought. 

One of the most conspicuous political de- 
velopments of the 20th century has been 
the accession of power to the United States. 
Our manpower, industrial power, financial 
power, and military power have all increased 
prodigiously; but Americans, as they con- 
template this, should never forget that it 
has been attended by a corresponding in- 
crease in an unpleasant kind of power. 
namely, the power to be offensive. Bad 
manners in a small and relatively impotent 
nation may be regarded by the world with 
tolerant amusement, but similar conduct in 
a first-class power may arouse hatred that 
eventually will explode in disaster. 

I am persuaded that there is not even 
remote danger of an actual clash between 
Great Britain and the United States; but it 
is obvious that tensions between the two 
countries are inevitable, and those tensions 
should not be needlessly increased by 
thoughtless action on either side. Tensions 
are inevitable whenever enormous weights 
shift. At the very moment when American 
power was expanding tremendously, Great 
Britain was suffering prodigious losses. The 
weights shifted, and some crackling and 
sparking of static electricity was bound to 
result. 

Iam not concerned with the British side of 
this development, and I have no comment 
to make upon it, except to say that history 
does not offer an instance of a great power’s 
acceptance of the fortune of war with more 
dignity and grace. I am concerned only 
With the American side; for tremendous is- 
sues hang upon our ability to accept the 
increase of responsibility that accompanies 
every increase in power. 

It is as yet far too soon to claim that this 
ability has been demonstrated. It will take 
at least another 50 years to demonstrate it 
conclusively, and an American has no higher 
duty than to support every effort to make our 
country’s response equal to the calls upon 
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it. Those calls are already very exacting and 
they are bound to increase in urgency with 
the passage of time. 

As wielders of possibly the greatest con- 
eentration of power on earth, and certainly 
the second greatest, we have incurred the 
responsibility that rested upon the British 
for the 100 years preceding the First World 
War. We should, therefore, be more than 
anxious to learn all that they can tell us 
about the just exercise of power, for it is 
an art that, like any other, must be learned. 

This is not a suggestion that we should 
be content to remain in tutelage. The re- 
sponsibility is curs. The British cannot as- 
sume it if they would. It is our inescapable 
obligation to use cur own judgment; we 
must proceed, as Lincoln put it, “with firm- 
ness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right.”’ But firmness in the right is entirely 
consistent with willingness to listen courte- 
ously to what others have to say, and, when 
the others are old and experienced friends, 
not merely to listen but to weigh their ar- 
guments carefully before coming to a de- 
cision. This is all that the British have a 
right to expect of us, and, I am certain, all 
that they desire of us; but so much they 
have a right to demand, and every fair- 
minded American admits it. 

The historical processes that brought 
about the transfer of power across the At- 
lantic were not within the control of any 
one nation, and perhaps not within human 
control. Nevertheless, I repudiate with all 
possible vigor the Marxian doctrine of man’s 
irresponsibility. Granting that we cannot 
control history does not entail admitting 
that we cannot control our responses to the 
Challenges of history. The shift of power 
may have been inevitable, but it is not in- 
evitable that it shall be accompanied by the 
follies and misunderstandings and wrongs 
that have attended such shifts in years 
gone by. That part of history is well with- 
in the control of the two nations concerned. 

I think the United States and Great Brit- 
ain may congratulate themselves that they 
have, so far, set an example to the world in 
the civilized conduct of such a shift. The 
harder part of the task fell upon the British, 
and they were equal to it only because of 
their belief that the shift did not invalve a 
threat to the political system of self-gov- 
ernment by free men that they had been 
steadily perfecting for a thousand years. 

This imposes upon us the responsibility 
of seeing that the event shall justify that 
faith. This means that the liberty of an 
American citizen is henceforth more than 
a domestic matter; for when an American’s 
freedom is infringed the shock will run 
through all free nations just as, for a hun- 
dred years, the denial of an Englishman’s 
rights alarmed free men everywhere. For 
England was the great citadel of freedom. 
Americans understood perfectly John Ran- 
dolph’s assertion that if he might have a 
Westminster jury to try him he “would 
rather walk through the fires of ministerial 
persecution with Horne Tooke” than risk 
any sort of judicial procedure under a 
dictator. 

It is now our formidable task to establish 
the same confidence in American justice, not 
in Manchester and Glasgow, where liberty is 
understood, but in Delhi and Tehran, where 
the doctrines of western democracy are new. 
It will not be easy. Nobcdy knows better 
how hard it is than our British predecessors, 
and we shall be well advised to emulate the 
care that they have taken to safeguard an 
Englishman’s freedom of speech and free- 
dom of opinion. For they furnished encour- 
agement and inspiration not to Englishmen 
alone, but to all lovers of liberty everywhere. 

In the nature of things the new relation 
of the two countries cannot be altogether 
pleasing either to citizens of the Republic 
or to subjects of the Queen; but it seems to 
me that it offers an opportunity for a joint 
enterprise of immeasurable significance to 
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the world. If we can continue to make the 
readjustment smoothly, justly and amiably, 
it will be a demonstration to all the world 
of the safety with which power can be trans- 
ferred among nations when all are firmly 
committed to protection of the freedom of 
the individual. 

For a firm conviction that the best gov- 
ernment is self-government by freemen ex- 
cludes the possibility of belief in aggression 
as a justifiable national policy; and if the 
threat of aggression is eliminated, power méy - 
be left anywhere. For more than a century 
the increasing power of Washington has been 
a matter of indifference to Canadians be- 
cause they were convinced that it would not 
be used against them. In recent years, I 
am happy to believe, Mexicans for the same 
reason have observed with complete tran- 
quility the increase of the Armed Forces 
of the United States from thousands to 
millions of men. 

But these examples of international amity 
are less impressive because an enormous dis- 
parity of relative strength was involved. It 
is an entirely different matter when the 
balance sways between two countries that 
are, or recently have been and may again 
be of approximately equal strength. Ii is 
the clash of great powers that is the ruin 
of the world; and by the same token it is 
amicable adjustment of their relations by 
great powers that gives mankind reassur- 
ance and hope. 

For the past 10 years our ill-wishers have 
waited confidently for the split between the 
United States and Great Britain. They 
were confident because they were sure that 
the course of events was making a split in- 
evitable. They took note of the material 
losses that Great Britain had suffered, and 
of the material gains that the United States 
had made. They were aware that these 
gains and losses signalized a considerable 
shift of the balance of power; and they 
were perfectly sure that the inevitable re- 
sult of the shift would be rancorous envy 
on the part of Great Britain, or intolerable 
arrogance on the part of the United States, 
or probably both. They felt that they had 
only to wait to see us at each other's 
throats. 

But 10 years have passed, and it has not 
happened. It is possible that there have 
been some twinges of envy in Great Britain, 
and I must regretfully admit that a few 
Americans have worked their mouths a great 
deal more than their brains. But these have 
been pin-pricks. The great mass of the 
British people do not believe that their safe- 
ty dimnishes in proportion as America grows 
strong, and the great mass of the American 
people are learning that the responsibilities 
outweigh the privileges that go along with 
power. 

Thus our ill-wishers, forseeing accurately 
the trend of events, have been utteriy wrong 
in their calculation of the results. 1t is evi- 
dent that they must have failed to take into 
an account some important factor in the 
equation. It would be gratifying if one could 
say that this missing factor is a combina- 
tion of wisdom and virtue that raises the 
British and the Americans above the moral 
level of the rest of humanity; but unfor- 
tunately the facts do not support any such 
claim. The thing that our enemies failed 
to take into account is a good deal Iess re- 
splendent; it is merely the fact that both 
nations are committed to the doctrine that 
every man by reason of his humanity is en- 
dowed with certain inalienable rights and 
that among these are life and liberty; to 
which Americans add the pursuit of happi- 
ness. This doctrine implies that no nation 
can rightfully deprive any man of these 
rights merely to increase its own wealth and 
power; and it follows that no nation so com- 
mitted can commit unprovoked aggression 
without denying its faith and hecoming 
worse than the infidel. 
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Liberty is the factor that has upset the 
caiculations of those who were certain that 
a shift in power would inevitably be fol- 
lowed by the clash of arms, or certainly by 
mutual distrust, suspicion and hatred. 
These people, knowing nothing of the nature 
of liberty, could not forsee its effects; but 
they are beginning to see, although they are 
still far from understanding. 

Nevertheless, every day is making the 
thing plainer. Every success that the Eng- 
lish speaking nations achieve in the ad- 
mittedly difficult work of readjusting their 
relations brings nearer the day when all 
men will begin to understand that when 
peace and freedom go hand in hand the 
twists and turns of the current of history 
that shift physical power from side to side 
will offer no threat to any man and cause 
no nation to be afraid. 


Recreation Facilities in National Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, recrea- 
tion facilities in our national forests 
have been going to pieces for many years. 
A continual lack of sufficient appropria- 
tions, plus a soaring increase in popular 
use, has led to this situation. 

Time after time sincere efforts have 
been made to get appropriations suffi- 
cient to meet the needs. The needs 
never have been met. The 1956 appro- 
priation for national forest recreation 
facilities was $1,670,000, a mere drop in 
the bucket when you realize that some 
44 million: persons used the national 
forests for recreation in 1955, an in- 
crease of 26 million persons over the 
number of annual visits just 9 years 
before. 

To end this meager hand-to-mouth 
existence of our forest recreation facili- 
ties, I have introduced H. R. 1823. In 
the main it is the same solution as was 
proposed in the Tackett bills of the 81st 
and 82d Congresses and the Baker bill of 
the 83d Congress. 

It establishes public recreation use of 
the national forests as a policy of Con- 
gress; no such basic policy exists. 

It provides for the setting aside of 
10 percent of the national forest receipts 
each year for development, maintenance, 
and operation of facilities and areas for 
recreation use; improvement and main- 
tenance of wildlife habitat; and safety, 
sanitation, and health in connection 
with uses of the national forests. The 
amount so set aside shall not exceed 
$5,500,000 in any 1 year. None of the 
money shall be used for land acquisition. 

It provides that in those few cases in 
which fees are charged for the recrea- 
tional use of national forests—a charge 
which the Secretary of Agriculture al- 
ready is authorized to make, and is 
making—the money collected shall be 
spent wholly for the above-noted recrea- 
tion facilities. 

There can be no argument with the 
first portion of the bill establishing a 
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basic recreation policy. Among those of 
us who know the great need for funds 
there can be no argument on the second 
portion, providing for reinvestment of 
10 percent of forest rpvenues for recrea- 
tion facilities. 

But on the last portion of the bill 
there has been considerable argument, 
based on misunderstanding. Contrary 
to some opposition statements based on 
this misunderstanding, this portion does 
not give any new power to the Forest 
Service, in fact it limits this power. It 
limits the Forest Service’s authority to 
charge fees for recreation use to only 
those few specialized areas in which 
there are specially equipped camp- 
grounds and picnic areas: at present the 
Forest Service could impose such a 
charge at any recreation area on the 
forests. 

An example of such a change was that 
made at Pattee Canyon in Lolo National 
Forest some 15 miles from Missoula. 
This popular camping and picnicking 
area has a heavy use from Missoula resi- 
dents, university students, and various 
groups. The facilities are described by 
the Forest Service as “one of our better 
areas.” Fora time a charge of 25 cents 
per car party was being made for use of 
the picnic or camping facilities. But, 
contrary to the belief of users who paid 
this charge, the money thus received by 
the Forest Service could not be used to 
keep up the facilities there. The money 
has been going directly into the United 
States Treasury. Charges for use of 
Pattee Canyon were discontinued in 1955. 

If my bill did not include this final por- 
tion setting aside 100 percent of these 
recreation receipts for maintaining the 
recreation facilities, only 10 percent of 
the receipts could go for such purposes. 
I feel it is fair to allocate 10 percent of 
the forest revenue from such sources as 
grazing fees and timber sales to recrea- 
tion—but it is foolish to allocate less 
than 100 percent of the recreation fees 
for this purpose. 

Charges are being made to users of 
recreation facilities only in some 49 of 
the larger and especially equipped camp- 
grounds and picnic areas. The average 
charge is 15 cents per person per day, 
with children under 12 being free. The 
highest charge is 25 cents per person per 
day. Nearly all of these facilities are 
being operated by concessioners as the 
Forest Service seeks some means of solv- 
ing its problem of inadequate funds. At 
most, the Service estimates only 200 of 
the 4,700 improved campground and 
picnic areas are large enough to be suc- 
cessfully operated as charge areas. 

The alternatives to this bill may be a 
spread of the concessioner-operated fa- 
cilities and perhaps even a system of per- 
sonal licenses in which a charge would be 
made for every recreation use of the 
national forests. We do not want either 
of these alternatives. 

Montana contains 9.4 percent of the 
acreage of the national forests, a total 
of 16,986,393 acres, of which more than 
three-quarters are in the First District. 
The number of visitors that used the 
national forests in Montana during 1954 
totaled 1,311,000. Yet for all this vast 
acreage, and the relatively heavy usage 
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in consideration of the population of tpi. 
area, the Forest Service was able to speng 
only about $60,000 on Montana fores 
recreational facilities during the yeay 
Many of the recreation facilities, >. 
tionally, are worn out. Most of then 
date from the 1930’s. Niggardly appro. 
priations have made it impossible {g 
maintain them properly, much less ex. 
pand them to meet the soaring need. As 
a result, some have been closed because 
of their deterioration and unsanitary 
condition. On those public recreation 
facilities that remain in use the Fores 
Service has been able to spend only 3 
cents per visit for maintenance and 
cleanup. And that figure does not take 
into account the millions of visits made 
to wilderness areas and other places 
where facilities are nil, or the millions of 
visits made to resorts, summer homes. 
and the like in the forests on which no 
Federal money is spent. To do what the 
foresters feel would be a fully adequate 
job they believe close to 20 cents per 
visit would be needed. To keep the fg- 


cilities just going along in a satisfactory © 


manner they place the estimated cost at 
14 cents per visit. 

The situation has deteriorated to the 
point now that the Forest Service de- 
clares it needs $3,300,000 for current 
cleanup and maintenance alone. For 
capital investment to rehabilitate these 
facilities and to construct desperately 
needed new ones, the foresters advise 
that some $24 million is needed. 

Contrast those figures with the amount 
budgeted for the current fiscal year and 
the contrast between what has _ been 
sought and what has been granted is 
painfully clear. 

The hearings during the 83d Congress 
on the Baker bill brought forth from 
many sources the tale of deterioration of 
facilities. 

Representative CARL ELniott, of Ala- 
bama, testified: 

Annual expenditures by the Forest Service 
for the operation and maintenance of these 
recreational facilities * * * in no way meets 
the need for adequately providing for the 
large number of our citizens who take advan- 
tage of these facilities each year. During 
the days of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and the Civilian Conservation Corps 
many of these recreational facilities were 
originally constructed. Today many of them 
are in a state of deterioration; forest roads 
and campsites are badly in need of repair; 
the dangers of forest fires are not always 
properly guarded against; public safety, sanl- 
tation and health often is not given proper 
attention because of the limited amount of 
appropriations, 


Chester Wilson, conservation director 
of the State of Minnesota, declared: 

The deteriorated conditions of the recrea- 
tional facilities and wildlife habitat in the 
national forests was observed many years ago, 
and that was due to the lack of sufficient 
funds for taking care of those interests. 
* * * It is literally a case of starvation in 
the midst of plenty. * * * We have a great 
contrast right in our State of Minnesota 
where we have ample funds for all of our 
game and fish activities with an annual sul- 
plus which is available for the maintenance 
of recreational facilities and the development 
of game and fish opportunities and resources 
throughout the State, but by contrast in 
the national forests the resources are just 
going to seed. 
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In the view of Thomas Kimball, direc- 
tor of the Colorado Game and Fish 
commission— 

The recreational needs in particular have 
not been met; in fact, what facilities are 
available for the great mass of people using 
the national forests are in a very bad state 
ofrepair * * * the lack of adequate sani- 
tary facilities is important. You can im- 


ine what that does when an increase runs 
from 300,000 to almost 1,300,000 visitors, with 
no increase in facilities to take care of that 
joad, or the increase from 60,000 fishermen 
to 366,000 fishermen, with no increase in 
sanitary facilities and no increase in the 
picnicking grounds or campgrounds, 


Kelly E. Bennett, chairman of the 
North Carolina National Park, Parkway, 
and Forests Development Commission, 


testified : 

Because of inadequate recreation facilities, 
many people tramp and picnic on unim- 
proved areas where there is danger of pollut- 
ing water used for domestic purposes and 
creating fire hazards when the camper builds 
his fire in locations which have not been pro- 
yided with fireplaces and other facilities. 


William Voigt, Jr., executive director 
of the Izaak Walton League, pointed out: 

It is about all the Forest Service people can 
do, under existing appropriations, to play 
garbageman and clean up after the public 
has passed through * * * the eighty-odd 
percent of our national population that lives 
in cities and towns is fast running out of 
private land and water where it can freely 
find the outdoor recreation so many mil- 
lions of us crave and seek. We already have 
learned that, generally speaking, the na- 
tional forests are among the choicest recrea- 
tion areas anywhere in the interior of the 
country. As a nation we are going to have to 
depend ever more upon our national forests 
to handle the increasing recreational load. 


The tale of pennypinching went on 
and on. 

Seth Gordon, director of the Califor- 
nia Fish and Game Depariment: 

The recreational developments in connec- 
tion with the national forests have been so 
badly neglected that in our States the mer- 
chants in the nearby areas are begging their 
customers for money to help maintain the 
toilet facilities and to clean up the trash. 


I. T. Quinn, director, Virginia Com- 
mission of Game and Inland Fisheries: 

The failure due to lack of funds to pro- 
vide recreational facilities has become little 
less than tragic. 


Harold I. Bowman, president, National 
Forest Recreation Association: 

Large numbers of campers are forced to 
camp in undeveloped areas, thereby increas- 
ing the fire hazard and the threat to safe 
water supplies and public health. This is 
no criticism of the Forest Service. The 
forest officers are doing everything possible, 
They are working overtime, trying desper- 
ately to take care of the public. They sim- 
Ply do not have the funds to do the job, 


As the Baker bill, this legislation re- 
ceived support in the hearings from the 
National Wildlife Federation, National 
Association of Travel Organizations, 
Wildlife Management Institute, Outdoor 
Writers Association of America, Mon- 
tana State Federation of Labor, Utah 
Wildlife Federation, Izaak Walton 
League, Western Montana Fish and 
Game Association, Ohio League of 
Sportsmen, Oklahoma Outdoor Council, 
United States Industrial Union Council 
of the CIO, Virginia Wildlife Federation, 
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Appalachian Mountain Club, National 
Farmers Union, Billings (Mont.) Rod 
and Gun Club, California Alpine Club, 
Suutheast Texas section of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association, National 
Forest Recreation Association, Darring- 
ton (Wash.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Dude Ranchers Association, Washoe 
County (Nev.), Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Florida Wildlife Federation, Silver 
City (N. Mex.) Lions Club, the American 
Legion Post of Everett, Wash., Taos (N. 
Mex.) Chamber of Commerce, Marin 
Conservation League of California, 
West Montana Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, American Camping Association, 
Cascade County (Mont.) Wildlife Asso- 
ciation, National Ski Association of 
America, Arizona Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, Mountainburg (Ark.) Lions 
Club, the American Museum of Natural 
History, Pensacola Anglers and Hunters 
Club, Montana State Federation of 
Labor, Intermountain Ski Association, 
and many more. 

Also lending their voices in support of 
the legislation were representatives of 
State and local government agencies, 
among them _ representatives of the 
North Carolina Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission; Iowa State Conservation Com- 
mission; North Carolina National Park, 
Parkway, and Forest Development Com- 
mission; Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission; California Fish and Game De- 
partment; Colorado Fish and Game 
Commission; Virginia Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries; Wisconsin 
Conservation Department; Minnesota 
Conservation Department; Snohomish 
County, Wash., school system; Box Elder 
(Utah) County Commission; Cache 
(Utah) County Commission; and the 
New Mexico Department of Fish and 
Game. 

National forest recreation is impor- 
tant from the business standpoint. 
Many business enterprises are supported 
by tourist and vacation activities. Na- 
tional forest recreation is the economic 
backbone of many communities. 

Frank Menke, the sports historian, in 
his New Encyclopedia of Sports, shows 
the financial impact of hunting and fish- 
ing alone: 

The two armies—the anglers and the gun- 
ners—who rarely are mentioned on the sport 
pages—spend more money each year than 
would be needed to buy all the racetracks 
in America, all the racehorses, all the foot- 
ball stadia, all the baseball parks, all the 
professional ballplayers, all the ice rinks and 
hockey players, all the dog racing tracks 
and dogs, all the polo fields and horses, all 
the rodeos with their complete equipment, 
all the automobile speedways—and there still 
would be enough left to buy handsonre post 
Offices in wholesale quantities. 


Menke estimates there are 25 major 
horse parks plus 75 minor tracks, and 
that approximately 17,500 thoroughbreds 
and trotters are campaigned annually. 
These properties, plus all sires and brood 
mares, are worth, he says, less than one- 
tenth of what anglers and hunters spend 
in every 12 months. 

The startling lack of appropriations 
for forest recreation for the American 
people cannot be blamed on a lack of ef- 
fort. All the dynamite that forest users 
could carry has been used in attempt 
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after attempt to shatter the appropria- 
tions roadblock. 

Our national forests are making money 
for us. Receipts in fiscal 1955 totaled 
$80,563,879.28. Timber sales accounted 
for $75,421,418.96 of this. Another $3,- 
354,225.51 came from grazing permits. 
The remaining $1,788,234.81 came from 
land uses, recreation, leases, power, and 
so forth. That same year, Congress ap- 
propriated about $30 million for the na- 
tional forests. So $50 million went into 
the Treasury from operation of our na- 
tional forests. We should reinvest some 
of this profit in the business. 

Two precedents for such an allocating 
of revenues have been in use for more 
than 40 years in the national forests. 

One, enacted in 1908, sets aside 25 
percent of all money received from the 
forests to be used by the States in which 
the forests are located for the public 
roads and schools in counties in which 
there are national forests. 

The other precedent, enacted in 1913, 
provides for reinvestment of 10 percent 
of all national forest receipts for use 
of the Forest Service in construction and 
maintenance of roads and trails within 
the forests. 

I might note that the reinvestment for 
recreation of 10 percent or not more 
than $5,500,000 annually, as proposed in 
H. R. 1823, will not reduce the funds set 
aside in the above two acts. 

Several national and regional organi- 
zations have again expressed themselves 
on this legislation within the past few 
months by specifically endorsing H. R. 
1823. Their recommendations are as 
follows: 

International Association of Game, 
Fish, and Conservation Commissioners, 
September 12 to 14, 1955, Augusta, Ga.: 

A resolution was adopted which calls upon 
Congress to hasten action on H. R. 1823 and 
other incidental bills that set aside 10 per- 
cent, but not more than $514 million an- 
nually, of the forest receipts from the sale 
of timber, grazing privileges, and other uses 
for recreational and sanitary purposes and 
the improvement of wildlife habitat within 
national forests. 


Outdoor Writers Association of Amer- 
ica, June 22, 1955: 

Whereas some 180,000,000 acres of national 
forest lands unposted hunting, fishing, and 
recreational areas for all Americans; and 

Whereas H. R. 1823, by Representative LEE 
METCALF, would provide for multiple uses of 
these areas, and provide funds for a stepped~ 
up program for wildlife habitat and recrea- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the OWAA urges the Con- 
gress to enact legislation embodying the ob- 
jectives of H. R. 1823 thus implementing 
public use of these lands; and be it 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to all such Members of the 
United States Congress and to all such other 
groups and individuals as may be interested. 


Western Division Outdoor Writers As- 
sociation, June 16, 1955: 

Whereas the recreation visits on the na- 
tional forests were reported at over 40 mil- 
lion for 1954, an alltime high; and 

Whereas this has created serious problems 
of fire protection, sanitations, and crowding 
on the limited developed national forest 
recreation areas; and 

Whereas a program of expanded develop- 
ment of recreation facilities as well as an 
accompanying program of improvement for 
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national forest fish and wildlife habitats is 
urgent: Now, therefore, be it 

2esolved, That the Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation of American urge Members of Con- 
gress in the respective States to support 
H. R. 1823 and companion bills which would 
set aside 10 percent of the national forest 
receipts each fiscal year, not to exceed 
$5,500,000 in any year, for recreation develop- 
ment and wildlife habitant improvement of 
the national forests. 


Montana District Council, Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers, Local 2405, July 16-17, 
1955: 

Whereas Congressman LEE METCALF has in- 
troduced H. R. 1823 providing funds for 
maintenance of recreational facilities in the 
national forests by setting aside 10 percent 
of Forest Service revenues from timber sales, 
etc., for that purpose; and 

Whereas the national forests should be 
utilized where possible for the enjoyment 
and recreation of all citizens of the United 
States that find an opportunity to visit 
them: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention of the 
Montana district council and all affiliated 
local unions go on record as endorsing and 
supporting passage of H. R. 1823 and com- 
mending Representative Lee MetTcatr for his 
good efforts to utilize the national forests 
for the benefit of all; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the next convention of the Montana 
State Federation of Labor for concurrence. 


The district 2 Wildlife Federation, 
with offices in Lewiston, Idaho, passed a 
resolution favoring enactment of H. R. 
1823 at its last district meeting. 

All these people realize that the money 
spent under this bill would be an invest- 
ment in the future of our Nation. They 
realize that the annual appropriation 
procedure is not providing the money 
that is so urgently needed for this work. 
They have learned through bitter experi- 
ence that such funds cannot be obtained 
by appropriation. They believe, as I be- 
lieve, that the time is long past due for 
legislation permitting a reinvestment of 
national forest receipts for this major 
recreational purpose of our national for- 
ests. This year is the time to act. 

My bill meets the need. With 10 per- 
cent of the National Forest revenues, but 
not more than $5,500,000 annually, the 
Forest Service can do a good job of 
bringing the forest recreation facilities 
up to date to handle the steadily increas- 
ing demand. And the provision that the 
Forest Service be limited in what it can 
charge for, in the way of recreation fa- 
cilities, but that all such fee revenues be 
plowed back into the recreation facilities, 
just makes plain good sense. This bill, 
H. R. 1823, deserves the support of all 
persons who want our forests to remain 
“the people’s playgrounds.” 


The 42d National Convention, Knights of 
Lithuania, Newark, N. J., August 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 
RODINO. Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. under 
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a greeting which I addressed to the 42d 

national convention, Knights of Lithu- 

ania, assembled at the Hotel Robert 

Treat, Newark, N. J., during August 1955: 

THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE KNIGHTS OF 
LITHUANIA 

My EsTceEMED FRIENDS: I am greatly hon- 
ored to address this annual convention of 
the Knights of Lithuania. I know that this 
meeting presents you with the opportunity 
to express your anxiety for the land of your 
forebears which is presently under the 
totalitarian oppression of the godless Soviet 
Union. It also offers a chance for all free- 
dom-loving Americans to join with you as- 
sembled here in emphatically protesting 
against the inhuman tactics of Soviet aggres- 
sion @s well as transmitting a message of 
hope for eventual freedom of all Lithuanians 
from their present bondage. It is essential 
that we incessantly remind your Lithuanian 
kinsmen we have not deserted them, and try 
to strenethen them spiritually so that they 
will continue their gallant struggle against 
Communist tyranny despite great odds. 

The premeditated pian by which the So- 
viets enslaved the brave Lithuanian Nation 
and the methods used to subjugate them 
profoundly shacked the American people. 
The unscrupulous and inhuman practice of 
deportation and mass exterminations, which 
the ruthless Communists have had to em- 
ploy in their efforts to mold the sccial, eco- 
nomic, and cultural standards of Soviet 
Russia, is dmple evidence of the indomitable 
determination of the Lithuanian people to 
resist the tyrant and to remain free. The 
Communists’ total disregard for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms is a viola- 
tion of the law of nations and the law of 
nature. 

However, incredible as it may seem, despite 
the threat of brutal persecutions the resist- 
ance movement among Lithuanians still 
continues in the homeland as well as abroad. 
It has been estimated that over 15 under- 
ground newspapers are published in Lithu- 
ania. Moreover, in the face of constant 
pressure to enforce communism, it has been 
estimated that Lithuania has the smallest 
Communist Party membership of any of the 
satellite countries—only 0.8 percent of the 
entire population. 

The American people have not forgotten 
the valiant efforts of the Lithuanian people 
to hold tenaciously to the last vestiges of 
freedom. Evidence of our concern for their 
plight was the formation of the House Baitic 
Committee to investigate the incorporation 
of the Baltic States into the U. S. S. R. 
Extensive hearings were held and the testi- 
mony given by eyewitnesses demonstrated 
for all the world to see the pattern of Com- 
munist aggression in the Baltic States. This 
thorough and well documented investigation 
should be a source of encouragement to 
these captive peoples in assuring them that 
we have not fotgotten them and that we do 
not condone their captivity. These docu- 
ments are available in colleges and libraries 
throughout the United States and are a 
means of informing the American people 
regarding the ruthless tactics employed by 
the Soviets in conquering free countries. 

The American people have never recog- 
nized the absorption of Lithuania into the 
Soviet system. The Lithuanian people, con- 
scious of their right of freedom, will never 
surrender and renounce their independ- 
ence of soul and they will oppose the for- 
eign aggressor. Their fight for freedom is a 
symbol and inspiration for oppressed nations 
everywhere; we are sure that such a determi- 
nation for liberty will not be in vain. Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles has stated 
that a despotism of the Soviet type cannot 
indefinitely perpetuate its rule over hun- 
dreds of millions of people who love God, 
who love country, and who have a sense of 
personal dignity. 

It is fitting that on this occasion of the 


annual convention of the Knights of Lithu- 


January 5 


ania that I express my sincerest hope for the 
liberation of the Lithuanian homeland and 
its restoration once more as an independent 
republic. 
Sincerely yours, 
Prerer W. RoDINo, Jr.. 
Member of Congress. 


Your Food Dollar—Middleman Get; 
More, the Farmer Less, United States 
Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I wis} 
to call my colleagues’ attention to a most 
enlightening and well-written series of 
articles which recently appeared in the 
Cleveland Press under the byline of the 
distinguished and highly respected jour- 
nalist, Mr. Dick Preston. The series fol- 
lows: 

Your Foop DOLLAR—MIDDLEMAN GETS Morz, 

THE FarRMER LESS, UNITED STATES REPORTS 


(By Dick Preston) . 


WASHINGTON, December 19.—The averag 
Ohio housewife had the biggest grocery bills 
of her life this year. Yet farm income, as 
everyone knows, is on the skids. 

This is the sort of puzzle which sets mom 
to talking to herself and pop to wondering 
if she’s secretly playing the numbers with 
the household funds. 

It also has set the United States Agricul- 
ture Department to looking for some new 
answers to an old problem: What happens to 
the housewife’s food dollar? 

The farmer gets 7 cents less out of each 
food dollar than he got 4 years ago. And 
overall spending on food keeps climbing 
even though retail prices for basic com- 
modities remain about the same. 

Where does the money go? Here, accord- 
ing to Agriculture Department experts, are 
some answers: 

You're paying considerably more to the 
middlemen—the processors, wholesalers and 
retailers—than you did in 1951. This isn't 
all profit. Their costs have gone up, too. 

FOOD IS BETTER 


You're buying better food than you used 
to—more meat, eggs, fresh vegetables, less 
bread, beans, and potatoes. You're eating 
well, but it costs you more. 

You’re paying the grocer for services you 
used to perform at home—prepared frozen 
foods, ready-to-bake pies, cake mixes, and 
the like. These items are not reflected in 
the cost-of-living index, which deals in basic 
foods. But they are reflected in what you 
spend. 

The food handlers’ bite out of your gro- 
cery dollar has been going up steadily for 
several years. Jt accounted for only 48 per- 
cent of retail costs in 1946, Today it 1s 
up to 59 percent. 

WHERE DOLLAR GOES 

Here is a brief breakdown of where each 
dollar goes: 

To the grocer—13 cents. 

(Out of this his net profit, on the aver- 
age, is about 1 cent, his United States taxes 
about a penny more. He pays 9 cents for 
labor, and 7 cents for the costs of doing 
business, including electricity, fuei, rent, 
advertising, State and local taxes, deprecia- 
tion, paper bags, and so on.) 

To the wholesaler and processor—34 cents. 

(The average wholesaler’s net profit is one 
cent, the processor's about 114 cents. U 
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states taxes are approximately the same. 
pabor costs account for 17 cents. Canning, 

ckaging, commissions and other costs make 
up the 12 remaining cents). 

To the transporter—seven cents. 

(This includes railway freight transporta- 
tion of raw materials, trucking of garden 
roducts and milk, shipments from the farm 
to the processor as well as from the processor 
to the retail store.) 

To the farmer—41 cents. 

CANNERIES HUM 


Most of the middlemen are making a little 
more profit today than they did 4 years ago. 
canneries and dairies are doing especially 
well. And chain groceries are expected to 
show higher profits than in 1951. 

However, labor costs account for the big- 
gest share of the increase. The average 
food-processing worker was paid $1.47 an 
nour In 1951. Today he gets $1.76. Labor is 
about half of the total cost of food processing. 

Railway freight rates, another big item, are 
up more than 10 percent, with new increases 
on the way. Advertising budgets, especially 
for the national brands, have jumped with 
theadvent of TV. (Advertising still accounts 
for less than 2 percent of the food processor’s 
costs, however.) 

Other things which have gone up include 
State and local taxes, paper products for 
packaging, cans, plant and equipment costs 
and many smaller items. 





Your Foop DorLAR—NUMEROUS MIDDLEMEN 
TaKE LARGE BITE 


(By Dick Preston) 


WASHINGTON, December 20.—You’re going 
to be hearing a lot about the middleman’s 
profit in the food industry during the 1956 
political campaign. 

There’ll be a great political hue and cry 
over the fact that the farmer today gets only 
41 cents or less out of every dollar you spend 
for food, compared with 52 cents 10 years 
ago. 

The remainder goes for marketing charges, 
which have risen steadily since the end of 
World War II. 

Already Democratic National Chairman 
Paul Butler has called for a congressional 
investigation of this continuing trend. And 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, try- 
ing to beat Congress to the punch, has started 
a study of it in his own department. 

Who is this food middleman? What does 
he do besides buy and sell commodities, mak- 
ing a commission on each step from the farm 
your table? 

HE DELIVERS GOODS 

Well, for one, he is the fellow who hauls 
the wheat, or hog, or vegetables from where 
they're grown to where they’re sold. He is 
also the fellow who converts grain into flour, 
milk into cheese, steers into steaks. 

He’s the man who freezes the peas, cans the 
tomatoes, cooks the soup, bakes the bread, 
candles the eggs, bottles the milk, and sorts 
the oranges. 


He’s the grocer who buys 5,000 different 
food products from all over the world and 
sets them out on convenient shelves so that 
you, the American housewife, can feed your 
family better than anyone ever was fed 
before. 

CHARGES GO UP 


His charges for doing all this have risen so 
Tapidly that they have absorbed nearly all of 
what you might have saved in food bills from 
the current farm price drop. 

This winter it costs 26 percent more to 
Market a typical basket of farm food prod- 
ucts than it did in 1947. Farmers, mean- 
while, are getting 14 percent less. 

Of course, you are getting more service 
for your money than you did a few years 
ago. Things are put up in fancier packages. 
Potatoes are washed, vegetables cleaned, 
meat divided into handly purchasing units. 
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This accounts for some of the increased 
cost. But the Agriculture Department’s 
market basket does not include many of the 
ready-to-cook, labor-saving items found in 
modern stores. Except for frozen vegetables 
and a few mixes, it sticks pretty close to 
basic food products. 

WIDER SELECTION 


You are also getting more products from 
which to choose. A typical grocery today 
carries 5,000 items. Twenty years ago it 
carried about 1,000. The 4,000 new ones are 
largely specialty goods of one sort or an- 
other or out-of-season items which once 
you didn’t buy at all. 

You are paying for higher wages in the 
marketing industry, higher taxes all around, 
and higher costs of doing business. 

Are the marketers making too much 
profit? That depends on what you think 
too much profit is. 

Food processors today are earning consid- 
erably more after taxes on their investment 
than they did before World War II. The 
average net then was about 7 percent; today 
it is 9 percent or more. And with much 
higher investments, the dollar profits are 
even greater. 

BAKERIES DO WELL 


Best off are baking companies (which av- 
erage about 12 percent), grain millers (nearly 
13 percent) and dairy products firms. Gro- 
cery chains are netting 11 percent or more. 

Meat packers, on the other hand, aren’t 
doing so well. The net profit for 11 of them 
after taxes in 1954 was only 2,7 percent, com- 
pared with 5.6 percent before the war. This 
year they’ll do a little better. 

However, the profit these processors make 
on each item they sell is smaller than it 
used to be. As a percentage of sales, profits 
this year average only about 2 percent com- 
pared with 3 percent in 1935-39. 

The difference comes from greatly in- 
creased volume and from higher prices per 
unit sold. ‘ 





Your Foop DoLiar—Marp Service Runs Up 
GROCERY BILL 


(By Dick Preston) 


WASHINGTON, December 21.—You house- 
wives are spending a lot of your grocery 
money for maid service these days. 

Its’ pretty expensive maid service, too, if 
your’e in the market for that sort of thing. 
The Agriculture Department estimates it 
costs you only 45 cents an hour. 

But it accounts for much of the increase 
in your food bill during the last 4 years. 

“Maid service” is what the food-processing 
companies like to call all the many things 
they now do for you that you used to do for 
yourselves. | 

It includes scraping the carrots, washing 
the spinach, topping the celery, mixing the 
cake, cutting up the chicken, shaping the 
hamburger patties, raising the rolls, slicing 
the french fries, boning the fish, portioning 
the cereal, and even crimping the crust on 
your pie. 

SELL LIKE HOT CAKES 

Such “convenience” items are the biggest 
new thing in the postwar grocery business. 
They sell like hot cakes (in fact, one of the 
biggest sellers is ready-to-cook hot cakes) 
and housewives of this prosperous era don’t 
seem to boggle at the extra cost. 

A few food economists are worried that 
the packaging, preparing, and precooking 
spree may be getting out of hand. But the 
majority point to booming sales as proof 
they're filling a consumer demand, and the 
outlook is for more food processing rather 
than less. 

Since 1948, so many new convenience foods 
have gone on the shelves that entire grocery 
stores have had to he redesigned. One food 
chain reports 570 such items on sale which 
it didn’t handle 7 years ago. 
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The frozen-food industry alone topped $1.5 
billion this year—5 percent of all grocery 
sales. Mixes now account for one-third of 
the flour business. Completely prepared 
frozen dinners are expected to sell at the 
rate of 45 million pounds in 1956. 

“Practically nobody makes pies any more,” 
said John A. Logan, of the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, proudly. “If they don’t 
buy ready-to-bake frozen pies, they buy the 
mixes.” 

Almost none of this costly service is re- 
flected in the food price index by which the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics measures your 
theoretical cost of living. 

BLS bases its estimates on 60 basic food 
items, such as bread, potatoes, meat, and 
coffee, in nonprocessed form. Its theory is 
that “maid service” is a luxury, not a neces- 
sity. 

That explains why your grocery bills have 
gone up even though the Government says 
food costs in Ohio have remained the same 
or even dropped in the last 4 years. 

All this modern merchandising is so at- 
tractive that you may not realize how much 
you’re paying for it. But consider these 
examples: 

Ten pounds of unprocessed potatoes cost 
about 55 cents in Ohio stores. Ten pounds 
of frozen French fries, one of the booming 
convenience foods, cost $3. 

An 8-ounce box of corn flakes can still be 
bought for a dime. The same 8 ounces, 
neatly packaged in convenient dish-sized 
boxes, cost 25 cents. 

Arthur Godfrey’s favorite tea (and other 
brands, too) comes to about 65 cents for 
334 ounces done up in teabags. If you want 
to use your own teaspoon, you can buy 4 
ounces of the same tea for 45 cents. 

Agriculture Department experts estimate 
the time you save—and the extra money you 
pay—like this: 

A day’s meals for a family of 4, with 
mom doing all the old-fashioned work, cost 
an average of $4.90. She must spend 5'4 
hours in preparing them. 

The same meals, made from ready-to-cook 
items, cost $6.70 and take only about 1% 
hours of préparation. 

Thus the housewife saves 4 hours’ work at 
a cost of $1.80, or 45 cents an hour. 

That sounds like a bargain today. But 
if hard times ever return, you'll know where 
to save plenty of pennies. 





Your Foop DoOLLAR—UNITED STATES Fare Is 
Berrer Topay, So Cost Is HIGH 


(By Dick Preston) 


WASHINGTON, December 22.—One reason 
your grocery bill is higher than ever, in spite 
of falling farm prices, is that you're literally 
eating “higher on the hog” today. 

For many American families in 1955 it’s 
pork chops and apple pie instead of bacon 
and beans. 

“You've little use for the cheaper foods 
which used to be staples, and you’re demand- 
ing more and more steaks and roasts, fresh 
vegetables and fruits, tangy salads, and 
fancy desserts. 

The change is healthy, of course. It means 
a better fed, better looking America, with 
bigger, stronger, healthier children. But it 
is costing you money. 

GOOD SPENDING HIGHER 


If you’re an average family, you spent a 
higher proportion of your income on food 
this year than you did in 1939, even though 
you are earning far more. 

As a result, some products once in great 
demand have little or no market today. Lard 
is difficult to sell at any price. Salt pork no 
longer is a staple. Cheaper meat cuts of all 
kinds move slowly. Bread sales are dropping 
every year. 

On the other hand, fancier meat cuts have 
zoomed in price. Pressure from buyers has 
virtually tripled the price of steak since 
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ld War TI, while chuck and hamburger 
lagged behind. 

il you want steak so insistently that 
grocers have to put on elaborate campaigns 
to remind other kinds of meat are 
realiy better buys. 

PIGS IN THE STREETS 
In Kewanee, Ill., for instance, 4 car- 
loads of pigs were turned loose in the streets 
recently to call attention to pork’s cheapness 
pientiful supply. Then the town’s gro- 

rounded them all up and threw ‘a 

becue. 
Here are some of 
habits have changed 


you 


the 


since 


your buying 
pre-depression 


Wavs 


ae 

Today you’re buying 30 percent more meat 

and poultry for each household member 

ian you did in 1929. Most of the increase 

s been in beef and chicken. 

rou’re eating ny 100 more 

twice as much ice cream, 25 percent 

milk and butter. Your consumption of such 

tamin-packed products as oranges and 

s has — doubled. 

But you don’t e many potatoes (one- 

third less a person) rly as much 
bread. 


a year, 
more 


eggs 


+o 
at as 


und not nea 


GET MORE VITAMINS 

Over-all, you’re eating about 3 percent less 
food but getting 15 to 25 percent more of the 
essential vitamins and minerals, 5 percent 
more protein, 30 percent less starch. 

These changes in what you eat are all to 
the good, as long du can afford them. 
But they do complicate things for the 
Jarmer. 

He can’t raise a pork chop without raising 
an equivalent amount of sausage meat and 
shoulder. He can’t produce 30 pounds of 
fancy steaks without producing another 970 
pounds of steer. And since Wor!d War II he’s 
been geared to grow far more wheat than 
you'll consume. 

In the long run, his answer 
the things you don’t to other nations 
There are stiil plenty of people in the world 
who aren’t too rich for hamburger, too well 

ourished for bread. 


as y¢ 


only is to sell 


want 


I Am the United States 
EXTENSION OF REM 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOU 


OF CALIF 
¥ THE HOUSE OF REPRE: 


RKS 


ORNIA 
ENTATIVES 
January 5, 1956 
Mr. 


interest 


Thursday, 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Speaker, be- 
cause of the great that was 
shown by various auciences which I had 
the opportunity to speak to; during the 
recent congressional recess, in the fol- 
lowing brief narrative history of the 
United States entitled “I Am the United 
States,” it occurred to me that the peo- 
ple of the Nation as a whole would be 

qually interested. Any American can 
ake pride in his native land when he 

eads this inspiring bricf history of the 

United States. 

I am, therefore, including herewith 

statement which attracted so much 

ttention and aroused so much interest 

additional copies were requested 
“-henever it was read: 

I Am THE UNITED STATES 

was horn on July 4, 1776, and the Decla- 

Independence is my birth cer- 
The bloodlines of the world run in 

because I offered freedom to th 


ration cf 
tificate. 
my veins 


oppressed. I am many things, and many 


people. I am the United States. 
“5 

ghost of millions who have lived 

for me. 

I am Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. I 
sto0d at Lexington and fired the shot heard 
around the world. I am Washington, Jeffer- 
Patrick Henry. I am John Paul 
and Davy 
and Abe 


and the 
nd died 


é 
son, and 
Jones, the Green Mountain Boys, 
Crockett. I am Lee and Grant, 
Lincoln. 
I remcmber the Alamo, the Maine and 
When freedom called, I an- 
swered and stayed until it.was over, over 
there. TI left my heroic dead in Flanders 
21d, on the rock of Corregidor, and on the 
ak slopes of Korea. 
am the Brooklyn Bridge. the 
of Kansas, and the granite hi 
mont. Iam the coaifields of 
Pennsylvania, the fertile 
the Golden Gate, and Grand 
Independence Hall, the Jfonitc 


c7mac. 


wheatlands 


and 
West 


T € +} 
a am 
T 


Canyon. 
and 
asthe Mer? 

I am big. I sprawl from 
the Pacific, 3 million square mile 
with industry. I am more than 5 
farms. I am forest, field, mountain, 
desert. I am quiet villag cities that 
never sleep. 

You can look at me and see 
walking down the streets of Philadelphia 
with his breadloaf under his arm. You can 
sce Betsy Ross with her needle. You ca 
the lights of Christmas, and hear the strains 
of Auld Lang Syne as the calendar turns. 
Babe Ruth and the world scrie 
‘ 3 hools and colleges, and 259,000 
churches where my people worship God as 
they think best. Iam a ballot dropped in a 
box, the roar of a crowd in a dium, and 
the voice of a choir in a cathedral. Iam an 
editorial in a newspaper, and letier to a 
Congressman. 

} am Eli Whitney and Stephen Foster. I 

a Edison, Alb Ein and Billy 
Graham. I am Horace Greeley, Will Rogers, 
and the Wright brothers. am George 

shington Carver, Daniel Webster, and 
as Salk. 

I am Longfellow, Harriet Beecher S 
Walt Whitman, and Thomas Paine 

Yes, I am the United States of America 

1d these are the things that I am \ 
conceived in freedom and, God wi 
freedom I will spend the rest of my 

I possess always the integri 
and the strength to keep n 
to remain a citadel of freedom and 
1 of hope to the world. 


the Atlantic to 
s throbbing 
epee 

and 


S$—anG 


Ben Franklin 


hn see 


ei, 


am In 


owe, 


the 


lf un- 


ional Parks 
SION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 

OF CCLORADO 
iE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. HILI Mr. Speaker, 
tion by the President, in his message to 
Congress, of the needs of our national 
parks, and indications that something 
will be done to overcome present inade- 
quate conditions is most gratifying to 
me. A nation cannot afford to neglect 
a great asset of such scenic and historic 
areas. As population and industrial ex- 
pansion continue to increase, such areas 
will be even more cherished. The proper 
provision for use of leisure time becomes 
even more important to our citizens. 
The 50 million who visited areas of the 
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National Park System last year were djs. 
appointed in some of the things they 
encountered. Facilities were inade. 
uate, and many of them Over-age, 
Many areas were crowded. Those who 
had visited the same places in previoys 
years made comparisons not flattering, 

The National Park Service has been 
studying this matter from every angle. 
They anticipate visitation increas sing to 
80 mil lion in the next 10 years. They 
expect to submit a long-range program 
called Mission 66 containing the answeys 
to today’s deficiencies, together with 
meeting the increasing demands of the 
future, both in the fields of development 
and in preserving the areas so that fy. 
ture Americans can also enjoy them, 
Such a program should meet with ready 
approval by the Congress. I shall lend 
my full support to it. 


The Cabaret Tax 


EXTENSION — REMARK 


HON. THO MAS M. PELLY 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI\ 


OF WASHINGTON 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced a bill to abolish the 20 et 
so-called cabaret tax. That segment of 
the amusement industry presently 


Yr })Ty 
IN THE 


labor- 
ing under this very discriminatory and 
wholly uneconomical tax has long been 
in need of this essential relief. Compe- 
tent economists say that this wartime 
emergency tax which has never been dis- 
continued since the war, instead of pro- 
ducing income to the Government, is ac- 
tually resulting in less revenue to the 
Treasury. Hearings on this legislation 
will show that if this unfair tax is re- 
pealed the Treasury will gain by at least 
$11 million in excess of the nearly $3 
million which this tax brought in during 
the last fiscal year. I am satisfied such 
a gain in rev jem 1 weuld result from per- 
sons operating places of entertainment 
now subject to tee oe plus personal tax 
accruals resulting from more musicians 
werking longer hours at these places 

Furthermore, yr tional accruals 
certain to result from the peopening of 
places that have been forced to close he- 
cause of the ac. I should like to point 
out that the American Hotel Association 
reports that approximately two-thirds of 
its dining-with-entertainment ooms 
1ave been discontinued or force d to close 
nee 1! 946 as a direct result of this tax. 
ilso wish bo point out the large addi- 
ional revenue that would result from 
the camduauasae: of entertainers other 
than musicians, - wellas adeibeniesita ry 
service personnel, in dining-with-enter- 
tainment rooms that would be reopened 
as a result of the discontinuance of 
tax. Statistics show that musicians 
approximately 50 per- 


are 


Si 
I ¢ 
; 
t 


tnls 


alone have lost 
cent of their e mploymen it in these taxed 
places of he itertainment since 1943. 
Also, for every musician so displaced 
there has eas an equal number es —_ 
lost by other entertainers and substan- 
tial numbers among waiters, waitresses, 
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ry, and other service help. All 
dds up to a loss of thousands of 
me of generally high employ- 


culina 
this : 
jobs at a tl 


= decadence of our national cultural 
sandards, with particular reference to 
musicians, is becoming daily more ap- 
parent. While mechanized music plays 
‘ some small part in this recession of our 
quitural standards, the major basic un- 
derlying cause is, I believe, unsound 
economic policy as represented by this 
jiscriminatory tax. Surveys show that 
only 32.8 percent of the approximately 
952,500 instrumentalists belonging to the 
musicians union can at the present time 
earn all or a large part of their livelihood 
at their profession. Conservatively, 35 
percent of the membership of this union 
can no longer follow their profession to 
any marked degree. A good one-half of 
the musicians union’s total job potential 
is being destroyed by this unsound tax 
policy. In order to sustain our musical 
cultural heritage, great musicians must 
bedeveloped. Generally speaking, these 
come only from the masses of working 
instrumentalists. If large reservoirs of 
employment are continually siphoned off 
as is now happening, it is indeed possible 
that our cultural life, from a musical 
standpoint, will disappear from the na- 
tional scene. 

For these reasons, I urge the member- 
ship of the Ways and Means Committee 
to give favorable consideration to repeal- 
ing the 20 percent cabaret tax and hope 
the measure will come to the floor during 
this session and receive favorable action. 





The Red Mass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I am pleased to insert the sermon 
of the Reverend Thomas J. O’Day, S. J., 
delivered at the annual red Mass held at 
St. Charles Borromeo Church in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on September 15, 1955, which 
marks the opening of the courts: 

With almost a lifelong interest in per- 
suasive speech, I have often visited court- 
Tooms to hear some well-known trial lawyer 
make his final appeal to the jury. In some 
Cases this appeal was very rhetorical and 
majestic, and the jury was deeply and visibly 


moved. In other cases the speech was plain, 
factual, direct, almost informal, and while 
hot as memorable or stirring as the other 


type, too, successfully accomplished its 
purpose. In similar settings the speeches 
differed, chiefly because of the difference in 
the talents and personality of those making 
the appeal, 

A like difference is to be found in sermons. 
On very special occasions, such as this, the 
sermon is often an elegant and eloquent dis- 
course on the philosophy of law or some 
dificult points of jurisprudence. It will not 
be that today, for my eloquence is limited 
and I am not capable of discoursing on fine 
legal points to men who have spent years in 
the intense study and the exacting practice 
Of the law 


AWe 
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Rather, I would talk over with you this 
morning something more simple and funda- 
mental but which has a definite bearing not 
only on your professional work but on your 
entire life. I would speak with you about 
the relationship which exists between you 
and Almighty God, the relationship of a 
creature to his Creator, of a servant to his 
Lord and Master. 

What does it mean to be a creature? It 
means that God made you out of nothing. 
You did not choose the time or place, you 
did not choose your parents—because you 
were nothing. Forty, sixty, eighty years ago 
nobody was talking about you, nobody was 
even thinking about you—because you did 
not exist. Then God gave to your parents 
a share in His own creative power, and into 
that body they formed, God Himself 
breathed a soul. Only He could create that, 
because it is spiritual and immortal. 
Through His infinite power and loving provi- 
dence you came out of nothingness into 
existence as a human being, a creature com- 
posed of body and soul and made to the 
image and likeness of God. 

That is an old truth, isn’t it, familiar to 
you since you studied the first page of the 
catechism at your mother’s knee or in Sun- 
day school. Yet it is a truth that is basic 
for all right living, and to the thinking man, 
its consequences must affect his whole life. 
Ponder this fundamental relationship to 
Almighty God as creature to Creator and you 
cannot escape its conclusion of an absolute, 
essential, creaturely dependence upon God, 
in all things, everywhere, always. All that 
you are and all that you have, you owe to 
God. St. Paul used to ask the men of his 
time: “What have you which you have not 
received?” Then with that logic of his, he 
followed it up with: “And if you have 
received it, why do you act as if you had 
not, why do you act as if it were all your 
own?” All the gifts and talents and powers 
you have—-God gave them to you. And if 
you have trained and developed them and 
used them to full capacity, yoy are doing 
only what God intended and expected when 
He bestowed them. 

Now from this conclusion of complete and 
essential dependence comes another. Since 
all you have and even your very existence 
you owe to God, it follows that He has 
something to say about your life and how 
you should live it. In fact, He has every- 
thing to say. He has the absolute right to 
command and forbid, and because we are 
His creatures, with that essential and com- 
plete dependence, we have an absolute obli- 
gation to submit and obey. And we know 
what His will is for us—He has made it 
known in the divine and natural law, in 
His Commandments, in the Commandments 
and teaching of his church, in the obliga- 
tions that are an intrinsic part of your fam- 
ily life and of your legal profession. 

It is vitally important for every man to 
frequently consider this relationship of abso- 
lute dependence on and submission to 
Almighty God. If he forgets it or ignores 
it, his whole way of life will be affected 
seriously and disastrously, as we can see 
perhaps more Clearly in others than in our- 
selves. So much of the restlessness and un- 
happiness and disorder in the world and in 
individual lives can be traced to those lives 
being completely self-centered instead of 
God-centered. It is beginning to dawn 
now, on many people that they have not 
been looking for the right things in life, nor 
have they been looking to the right person. 
With all their preoccupation with the right 
and the left, they are realizing they have 
forgotten that there is an above and beyond. 

It is especially important for you to re- 
member. The honor and respect rightfully 
shown to jurists and counselors and public 
Officials can make a man forgetful of that 
fundamental truth of absolute dependence 
on and submission to God. In a position 
of authority, he may quite easily lose all 
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sense of submission to a higher, and divine 
authority. He can, without realizing it, be- 
come very independent and proud, high- 
handed, and selfish, almost a little God unto 
himself, conducting his private and profes- 
sional life according to his own ambitions 
and whims and passions, without regard 
for what God commands or forbids. 

From a man’s attitude toward the will 
and law of God, we may measure his char- 
acter and this will also be the norm by 
which we may judge him a success or failure 
in life. 

First, it will be a measure of his charac- 
ter. A man of character is one whose deci- 
sions and actions are based habitually not 
on feelings, passions, human respect, but on 
principle, on what God wants him to do. 
Now what is your habitual attitude toward 
the law of God? In your daily life, when 
you have to make decisions, what is the chief 
consideration which determines the choice? 
Take a legislator, whose primary considera- 
tion should be the common good of the 
Nation or city or State. Will he frequently 
subordinate the common welfare to per- 
sonal or political motives? Will a judge, 
in consideration of a gift, render verdicts 
he knows to be unjust? And if elected to 
office, will he sacrifice principles and justice 
in order to show special favor to those re- 
sponsible for his nomination or election? 
Will the public official sometimes try to justi- 
fy bribery and dishonesty and graft by falsely 
asserting that everyone in public life does 
the same thing? And what of the lawyer 
who is concerned only with staying within 
the limits of legal-immunity and has little 
or no regard for any other obligation? 

For all these the chief consideration is: 
What do I feel like doing? What are others 
doing? What will others think? What is 
there in it for me? How much can I get 
away with and not get caught? These are 
not strong characters but weak ones—their 
decisions and actions are based habitually 
on feelings, passions, human respect. Like 
a house built on shifting sand, there is no 
foundation on which to build character 
there. For a man of principle, for a strong 
character, the big consideration is: What is 
the right thing to do? What does God ex- 
pect of me? Not what I like, but what is 
right, cost what it will, no matter what 
others may be doing, or what they’ll say or 
think about me. 

This habitual attitude toward the will of 
God is not only the measure of a man’s 
character, but it is also the norm of real 
success in life. In judging anything a suc- 
cess, don’t we ask: “Is it doing that for 
which it was made?” For example, this 
watch was made to tell time accurately. It 
may appear rich and beautiful, may have a 
very expensive band and all sorts of gadgets 
on it—but even with all these things, if it 
coes not tell time accurately—as a watch, it 
is a failure. To judge therefore whether a 
man is making a real success of his life, I 
have to ask—Is he doing that for which God 
created him? It certainly is a very futile 
thing for a man to discuss real success or 
to discuss anything that is really important 
to him as a man until he has first deter- 
mined the reason for his existence, the direc- 
tion in which he is travelling and the goal 
he is destined to reach. God created each 
and everyone of us to know Him, to love 
Him and to serve Him, and by this means 
to save our souls and to be eternally happy 
with Him in heaven. Are we moving in the 
right direction toward that goal? 

Remember Roy Reigel in that famous Rose 
Bowl game of 1929? The sensational run 
down the field toward the wrong goal line? 
Many a man is doing a Roy Reigel in the 
game of life. He may hold high political 
Offices; he may be advancing rapidly from 
the position of a magistrate in the lower 
court to that of an eminent jurist in the 
highest; he may be a famous criminal lawyer 
or head the legal staff of a great corporation; 
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he may have a fabulous income and enjoy 
all sorts of prestige and popularity; he may 
be considered in his community to be emi- 
nently successful—and yet in God’s book he 
may be doing a Roy Reigel—running sensa- 
tionally toward the wrong goal and to eternal 
failure. 

In the tenth chapter of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Luke, we read that a certain lawyer 
came to Our Lord, “trying to put Him to the 
test and saying: Master, what must I do to 
possess eternal life?’ Jesus answered him: 
“What is written in the law? What is thy 
reading of it?” ‘The lawyer pondered for a 
moment, and searching his memory, answered 
from the Old Testament: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and 
with thy whole soul and with all thy strength 
and with thy whole mind, and they neighbor 
as thyself.” Jesus said to him: “Thou hast 
answered right; do this, and thou shalt live.” 

It is evident that the supreme law of life 

is the law which bids us to love God above 
all things and our neighbor as ourselves. To 
love God above all things, means to be will- 
ing to sacrifice anything, however attractive, 
which would prevent me from doing what 
He wants. And love of neighbor is univer- 
sal—no one is to be excluded from that love, 
whatever his nationality or race or creed, and 
no matter how he may have treated us. 
And this law of love is for every phase of our 
daily lives, not just for a particular part of 
it. It has been one of the heresies of our 
time to assert that while love of God and 
of our neighbor may be desirable in our 
lives as private individuals, it need have no 
place of importance in education, in busi- 
ness, in government, in the professions. But 
such a separation is unjustifed and disas- 
trous. If we try to be Christians in our pri- 
vate lives but abstract from the fundamental 
law of Christianity in our professional lives, 
we shall end as pagan in both. In clear and 
uncertain terms the Church teaches us that 
there is no human activity whatever from 
which Almighty God and the greatest of laws 
promulgated by His divine Son, can ever 
safely be excluded. Therefore, we cannot be 
Christians at home and Christians before the 
altar on a Sunday morning, and then feel 
free to shed our Christianity as we enter 
our Office or the courtroom. 

Our divine Lord himself, of course, is the 
perfect ideal on which we should strive to 
model our lives. He came upon earth not 
only to redeem us, but also to show us how 
to live. The keynote of His life on earth 
was perfect submission to the will of His 
Father. In the awful agony in the garden 
on the night before His crucifixion, He could 
say to his Heavenly Father as He did through- 
out every day of His life; “Not My will but 
Thine be done.” And with this uncompro- 
mising strength of character there was also 
and always the gentleness, the graciousness, 
the understanding, the compassion toward 
all men—toward the poor, the unfortunate, 
the sick, the sinner. 

We may have fallen far short of this ideal 
in the past, but the important thing this 
morning is not what we have been but what 
we will try to be. We have taken a little 
time to recall some basic truths. Now if we 
apply them and live them, God, in His in- 
finite generosity, will reward our efforts with 
His richest blessings on our work. 

For every member of the judiciary we 
pray in the words our Holy Father used in 
his urgent pleas to a group of judges: “May 
you labor in every way to make for your- 
selves the perfect ideal of a jurist who, 
through his competence, his wisdom, his con- 
scientiousness, his rectitude, merits and 
gains the esteem and confidence of all.” 

Members of the Catholic Lawyers Guild 
of the diocese of Brooklyn, and your col- 
leagues and friends who have graciously ac- 
cepted your invitation to assist with you at 
this mass of the Holy Ghost, in the pursuit 
of the highest ideals of your profession, your 
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course is clearly charted. It remains for 
you to walk that way in the knowledge and 
love of God and men. Bowed down this 
morning before this altar, with the deep hu- 
mility befitting men in high places, yet 
your prayer rise to the throne of God, that 
in your private lives and in your work of 
defending and administering the law, you be 
just and honorable and courageous, nren of 
principle, men whose daily lives are an out- 
standing expression of the supreme law of 
life—love of God above all things and love 
of neighbor as thyself. 





Foreign Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago the Tariff Commission voted almost 
unanimously against granting relief to 
the manufacturers of wool gloves. 

As a result of this failure several 
manufacturers of knit goods have been 
unable to compete with foreign markets 
and the glove industry has begun to dry 
up. 

I quote herewith an article recently 
published in the Leader-Herald which 
indicates the truth of my statement: 
GLOVERSVILLE COMPANY WILL CEASE ALL 

OPERATIONS AT ROYALKNIT; To TRANSFER 

SOME OF 20 WORKERS—SaAY CONSOLIDATION 

Mapr NECESSARY BY CHEAP IMPORTS 

The Gloversville Knitting Co. will cease 
all operations on January 1 in the Royal- 
knit plant at 19 West Main Street, Johns- 
town. All of the operations, according to 
officials of the concern, are being consoli- 
dated in the main glove plant located in 
Schenectady and the Gloversville plant on 
Beaver Street. 

Only a few minor operations, according 
to the company, have been carried on in the 
Johnstown plant during the past year. 

About 20 employees will be affected. 
Some of them will transfer their activities 
to the other plants. 


IMPORTS HURT 


According to Ralph O. Collins, Sr., presi- 
dent of the Gloversville Knitting Co., the 
consolidation was made necessary by the 
terrific impact of cheap knit glove imports 
on the American knit glove industry. 

The Royalknit glove line of the Glovers- 
ville Knitting Co. will henceforth be mer- 
chandised from the main offices at 51 Beaver 
Street in Gloversville. 

The passing of the Royalknit plant in 
Johnstown marks the exit of one of the 
oldest of this type in the city. It was estab- 
lished many years ago by the firm of Oben- 
hoff & Potter. Later it was taken over by 
the firm of Blewer & Hager. When Blewer 
entered the service, the assets of the firm 
were sold to the Gloversville Knitting Co. 
early in 1943. 


The press releases from Tokyo indi- 
cate that imports from Japan will be 
much greater than this year’s imports. 
The Tokyo press has likewise indicated 
greater imports to this country of bam- 
boo products, furniture, and pottery. 

To protect our American industries 
becomes the obligation of the Congress 
since the constitutional function of Con- 
gress is to regulate imports. 
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I suggest, therefore, that Members of 
the House whose districts are adversely 
affected by the importation of forejg, 
merchandise consider the resolution ¢ 
the American Knit Handwear Assgogia, 
tion, Inc., set forth below: 

Be it resolved—~ 

1. That import quotas be recognized as, 
superior method of regulation of import com. 
petition, under many present-day circyp. 
stances, to tariff rates that have heen bounq 
against increase or cut to inadequate leye), 
under conditions that are despairing to qj 
who seek relief; 

2. That such import quotas should be ay. 
thorized by Congress under specified cong}. 
tions permitting to imports a fair share oj 
the domestic market of particular products 
and providing for flexibility both to over. 
come domestic shortages and to adjust to 
surplus conditions; 

3. That such quotas be designed to leng 
encouragement to exports to this country 
according to the higher wage standards pre. 
vailing in the countries of origin of such 
exports by granting special quota bonuses 
to any higher wage-level countries currently 
shipping to us and offering the same induce. 
ment to any other countries that may attain 
such levels in the future; 

4. That the appropriate governmental 
agency to establish such import quotas be 
the United States Tariff Commission, an 
agency created by Congress and responsiye 
only to Congress, guided by specific terms 
setting forth the conditions under which, 
quotas may be established, the conditions 
that will determine the share of the domestic 
market to which imports will be entitled, the 
basis of quota allotment in accordance both 
with average wage levels abroad and historic 
exports to this country, and the conditions 
that will determine modification of the 
quotas to assure appropriate flexibility and 
adjustment to changing economic and tech- 
nological trends; and 

5. That legislation incorporating these 
principles be sought in the 2d session of the 
84th Congress. 





National Reserve Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mt" 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to present here- 
with an address made by the Honorable 
Carter L. Burgess, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower, Personnel, and 
Reserve, before the National Conference, 
of State Directors of Selective Service, 
held in Washington, D. C., on December 
6, 1955. This national conference was 
called by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Di- 
rector, Selective Service System. I feel 
my colleagues will be interested in read- 
ing this address: 

General Hershey and gentlemen, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity of being here, and I 
want to thank you for having me over. In 
behalf of the Department of Defense, and 
Secretary Wilson, I want to particularly sa- 
lute you for a job consistently well done. 

I consider General Hershey and each of 
you as full partners in the Nation’s defense 
program, completely knowledgeable of the 
problems we face internationally and trigger 
ready to respond to all needs, 
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_ gress as not being worthwhile. 


1956 
one has been more helpful to me and 


No people of induction age. In July of 1953, he 
abors than the good general and the 


said: “I am confident that it is the will of 


es of his able staff. I hope they have’ this Nation that the responsibilities for its 
Sant me equally helpful, for that is my sin- defense should be shared as equally as pos- 
, sibie by all of its citizens.” I believe also 


cere desire. 
We bear an indispensable relationship, one 


to another, and we should face our tasks 
realistically and with all face cards up. 

The general and I are merchants of what 
we have and not mourners of what we don’t 


that this is the congressional belief in large 
measure. 

To the greatest extent possible, and de- 
pendent upon congressional action in 1959, 
this policy of American fairness could have 
best been achieved under the provisions of 
the original national Reserve plan. 

When this plan did not fully succeed, we 
lost the automatic features of distributing 
equally the sharing of the military obliga- 
tion among our young people. We lost the 
right to induct persons into the Reserve 6- 
month program after volunteer methods 
failed. This authority would have been for 
persons from 1814 to 26 which would have 
helped you and Defense in our manpower 
pool problems. Further, we lost all features 
which would have assigned to the guard its 
share of prior service veterans and basically 
trained reservists. Our efforts and record in 
behalf of these provisions before the House 
and Senate speak for themsclves. We went 
down swinging hard. 

All of this placed a more difficult burden 
on the President, the Pentagon, and upon 
Selective Service, and I trust we all will be 
willing to share a part of the additional 
tasks this has imposed. 

For Defense this means— 

1. Requesting the draft each time our re- 
cruitment efforts start to fall behind active 
force program requirements just as we did 
in the case of the Navy. 

2. Improving Reserve staff organization 
within the services and doing a productive 
job of enlisted, Reserve, and ROTC sales 
work. Intensifying the effort in getting Re- 
serve and National Guard units behind the 
job of recruiting their requirements. 

3. Doing a successful job of giving first- 
class basic and elementary specialist training 
for 6-month reservists, and encouraging the 
guard and their garrisons to use this oppor- 
tunity to build up further their training and 
overseas qualification for all National Guard 
units. This is precisely what President 
Eisenhower urged the Army and Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to accomplish in his August 9 state- 
ment. 

4. Completing at the earliest possible date 
the remaining Executive orders called for 
under the Reserve Forces Act—with respect 
to screening the Ready Reserve, and imple- 
menting the 6 months’ critical-skill pro- 
vision. 

5. Considering placing into program ac- 
tion wherever possible some of the interim 
features included in the Reserve Forces Act 
for expediting a partial buildup of the Re- 
serve until the enforceable measures become 
fully effective during 1957. 

For Selective Service: 

1. Continuing to faithfully meet the De- 
fense calls for draftees. 

2. To have on hand sufficient registrants to 
fill a 3-month training cycle if a mobiliza- 
tion call should come. 

3. Sell the Reserve program. 

4. Get ready for administering 
months’ critical skill Executive order. 

5. Advance planning for selective recall of 
Standby Reserve in a general mobilization. 

The big 6-months’ plan must show prom- 
ise soon. We will give it a fair trial, based 
on all our efforts. 

If our total push fails, then the program 
will have to be withdrawn from the books. 

Our Services can’t operate empty training 
establishments designed to provide training 
for over 100,000 reservists and guardsmen 
annually only to wind up with a smidgen 
group. 

The Selective Service System, as I have 
stated, can help us with this serious prob- 
lem. Through your local boards you exert 
@ broad and continuing influence on the 
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a mourners have recently taken the 


ition that what we gained this year in 
reserve affairs is not worthwhile, and I sim- 
ply will not agree with them. Nor will I 
gecept the defeatism that such an attitude 
develops. 

Those nations not allied with us in our 
quest for a strong free world would like for 
the general and you and me to waste our 
time and energies over what we don’t have, 
‘and in worrying about the imperfections of 
what we do have. 

I say to you: 

Let’s get busy wtih what we've got. 

The great adjutant general of the State of 
louisiana, Ray Flemming, helped to further 
sell me on this philosophry over « couple of 
Sazeracs in New Orleans last week. His em- 
phasis is on the forward outlook for the fu- 
ture. And so is mine. 

Lest we forget, let’s take a brief inventory 
of the blessings gained this year as a result 
of congressional action. They include: 

1. Extension of the Selective Service Act 
to 1959. 

2, Expansion of the Ready Reserve ceiling 
from 1,500,000 to 2,900,000. 

3, Authority for the President to call up 
to1 million Ready reservists in a proclaimed 
emergency withcut the approval of Congress. 

4. Screening processes that are designed 
to improve the status of the Ready and 
Standby Reserves, which will help industry 
and individuals through the orderly proc- 
esses Of selective service. 

5. Additional volunteer choices for our 
young people to fulfill their military obliga- 
tions through shorter periods of basic active 
service and longer periods of Ready Reserve 
service, 

This provision opens up opportunity for 
enlisted reservists and ROTC graduates 
alike. By this action Congress increased by 
defense action the choices for service to weil 
over 30 plans for’our youth. 

6. Enforcement measures applying to Re- 
serve service that became effective for all 
men entering the Armed Forces after August 
9, 1955, and which will not become fully 
meaningful toward meeting the defense Re- 
serve requirement until after 1957. 

Refinements and clarifications covering 
many features of Active and Reserve serivce 
are contained in the 1955 legislation. 

With positive accomplishment of this kind 
on the record, it is not clear to me how any- 
one could characterize this action by Con- 





It’s true it won’t be worthwhile if each of 
us fails to put his shoulder to the wheel and 
get the program moving. And that, as a 
matter of fact, is the real crux of the prob- 
lem we are facing. 

As of today, about 4,000 young men have 
volunteered for the Army’s 6-month train- 
ing program, and of these 2,300 have actually 
begun training, with remainder deferred. Of 
the 2,300 in training, 1,224 represent new re- 
cruits, and 1,081 are members of the Na- 
tional Guard. The Marines have thus far 
begun training for “about 75 men, with 
around 400 recruited as of November 1. 

Figures such as these indicate the extent 
of the problem which we face—in terms of 
effectiveness, fairness, and contribution to 
the national security. 

NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


General Hershey knows as do I that the 
President believes in the equitable sharing 
of the military obligation by all of our young 
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community level. You can do much to show 
young men the wisdom, and the necessity, 
of going forward to honor their military 
obligation and to do their part. 

Urge our youth to volunteer for the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserve. Point out 
the futility to them—to their employer and 
to their community—of adopting the wait- 
and-see attitude. Show them the advan- 
tages of the Reserve program. In this way 
they will go to camp for 6 months and re- 
turn to their homes to take up their em- 
ployment, permitting him to be absent for 
a minimum period of time. 

There is something in all our programs 
for everybody—for the man who wants an 
education, for the man who wants a family, 
for the scientist, and the highly skilled 
worker. 

I’ve mentioned the choices the Reserve 
program affords. We need to get across to 
the young man and his parents that the 
best way to plan his life in these uncertain 
times is to face the problem squarely and 
take on his military obligation. Each quali- 
fied young man should make his decision 
at around age 17 on what branch of the 
service he wants to enter, and then get on 
with the business of exercising his obliga- 
tion to help protect this country. In this 
way he does his full part and makes his 
most productive contribution. Everybody 
benefits—business and industry; the mili- 
tary; the community and the individual 
himself. 

SUMMARY 

Now I understand you are going to have 
intensive panels and seminars on the 6- 
month critical skill program, on screening 
the Ready Reserve, and on Seleciive recall 
of the Standby Reserve, so I will not discuss 
them. General Hershey knows my position 
on each of these proposals. 

I will just say, however, that the prospect 
of several of these provisions have already 
won widespread approval from business and 
industry spokesmen—and will unquestion- 
ably permit a more equitable distribution 
of critical defense-supporting skills, as well 
as minimizing the disruptive effects of a 
possible mobilization. 

The Department of Defense knows that 
the Selective Service System will work at 
its customary efficiency in conjunction with 
the new Reserve program. ‘You will have 
new and added responsibilities in selection 
for the 6-month critical skills program, and 
administration of the Selective recall process 
of Standby Reservists in event of a mobil- 
ization. 

We know that orderly processes will pre- 
vail. We have the fullest confidence in your 
handling of these matters. 

In connection with mobilization readi- 
ness, I was gratified to learn that another of 
your seminars will concern the functioning 
of your national organization under condi- 
tions of catastrophe. That is the kind of 
constructive forward planning we have long 
since learned to expect of the Selective Serv- 
ice System. 

CONCLUSION 

And now I want to thank you again for 
having me over here today. In conclusion, 
I'll make just this brief point: 

Let’s all remember that we have the same 
Commander in Chief and the same cobjec- 
tives. I look forward to working more 
closely with you in getting the President’s 
program over the top for stronger and 
larger and better trained Federal Reseves 
and National Guardsmen. Your comments 
and criticisms are always weicome, and my 
doorway is open 24 hours a day in order to 
have a good visit with you. Even better, I 
will come and see you. I trust that it will 
result in our meeting all the requirements, 
by doing together a better job with what we 


have. 
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Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert the 
letter received from Miss Martha Herzog, 
of Marion, Ind., in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

She expresses interest in Hawaiian 
statehood. I have had the privilege of 
visiting the Hawaiian Islands on several 
occasions and can appreciate Miss Her- 
zog’s enthusiasm for this paradise of the 
Pacific: 

Hon. JOHN BEAMER, 
Congressman, Fifth District, Indiana: 
Hawaii 

“In the beginning God created the Heavens 

and the Earth” (Gen. 1:1). 


“Our God of the universe saw it was good, 
Yet never did He cease, 
For while He planned the beginning 
He also made plans for increase. 


“As ages pass He sometimes wills 
New land by its eruption. 
Then molten rock comes gushing forth, 
Sometimes midst great destruction. 


“Yet land and life come forth from this 
In God’s good time and season; 
They come from rock formed long ago, 
According to His reason. 


“Thus He made some tropical isles 
Which still erupt, expand. 
He smiles on them from sunny skies; 
He waters the fruitful land. 


“He planned for them the tradewind 
Refreshing as it blows, 
And these isles of rain and sunshine 
Are the isles of rare rainbows. 


“Many are the people. 
Who have found these beauteous isles. 
They found life good, so stayed there 
In a land of love and smiles. 


“They are a happy people. 
They sing, and dance, and smile— 
Yet ’neath it all there’s longing, 
A yearning all the while. 


“Our beautiful Isles of Hawaii, 
Which we call ‘Our Territory,’ 
Belong to us, yet are not of us— 

The pathos of this story! 


“They help defend Our Country! 
They harbor Our Country's fleet! 
They take the blows intended for us! 

Love and loyalty keep them sweet. 


“They never mention secession. 
Nor clamor to be free! 

They simply wish to be one of us, 
Secure in equality. 


“They pay their taxes loyally. 
With faith and hope they pray 
Their efforts will be judged of worth; 
That love will find a way. 


“They’ve given final resting place 
Upon their beauteous Isle 
To thousands of Our Country's sons, 
Including Ernie Pyle. 


“These islands have many rainbows! 
The rainbow have many ends! 

And there we've found ‘the pot of gold’ 
In the hearts of our island friends! 
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“They give of themselves untiringly! 
They give, and they give anew! 
This the people ask in return: 
‘Let us be one of you’! 


“Most of our States now in being 
Were once of a territory. 
Did any, when seeking statehood, 
Experience the same hard story? 


“Weren't they all duly accepted, 
All in good time and season. 
Regardless of their politics? 
Must politics be a reason? 


“Our statesmen are good politicians! 
We chose them for that part! 
But politics needs an open mind, 
And also an open heart! 


“Let’s use consideration! 
Let’s end the lengthy debate! 
Extend heart and hand to Hawaii. 
And make her our forty-ninth State!” 


Sincerely yours, 
MARTHA HERZOG. 

P. S.: During the past summer I realized 
a long-time dream. I visited Hawaii. 

Several years ago, in a course in political 
geography, I chose Hawaii as a special study. 
I became very much interested, and also very 
much concerned because of the unsettled 
question of statehood. My concern has con- 
tinued even as the question has continued to 
be unsettled, and I’ve wished very much to 
visit the islands. 

Last summer, as a member of an NEA tour 
group, I spent 17 days on the islands. It was 
a delightful, as well as instructive expe- 
rience. The islands are truly lovely and 
most interesting—and so are the people who 
live there. 

Interest, concern, and appreciation all 
deepened, blended, and finally erupted in 
the foregoing expression—a very small voice 
crying in the wilderness perhaps. But some- 
times even a wee small voice can be heard. 

Won't you, personally, please do whatever 
you can to terminate favorably this question 
of statehood? I know the people of Hawaii 
would be most grateful. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTHA HERz20G6. 

MARION, INp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
trom such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily REcorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


January 5, 195¢ 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 
document not already provided for by jay 
but only when the same shall be accomp,, 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printe 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any exery. 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepeng. 
ent office of the Government submitting Te. 
ports or documents in response to inquire 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of Printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section rp. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports o; 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, whey 
recommended to be done by the Committe 
on Printing of either House, shall be so ree. 
ommended in a report containing an approyj. 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, togethe 
with a statement from the Public Printer o 
estimated approximate cost of work preyi. 
ously ordered by Congress within the fisca] 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referreg 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 3 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the Houce of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies: to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, axd Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his ag@nt for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 724 
Supp. 2). 
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Assistance to Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr; JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, every 
American who reads the newspapers 
knows of course without me talking 
about it that the Midwest stockraisers, 
and that takes in at least 95 percent of 
the farmers in that great area of our 
Nation, are in a terrific price squeeze, 
which as the records will show started 
way back in 1951. 

The evil day was the day in February 
191 when Mike DiSalle, Administrator 
of the Office of Price Stabilization, an- 
nounced he would roll back cattle prices 
10 percent, just so he could approve the 
gpercent wage boost which the packing- 
house workers were then demanding. 
The “little dictator’ did both with Presi- 
dent Truman’s approval. Look at the 
record. 

Their reasoning was that to approve 
the 9 percent wage boost, without re- 
ducing meat prices, would raise the cost 
of living to the American consumer, who 
at that very time was spending just 24 
percent of his income for food, while the 
rest of the peoples of the world were 
spending on an average of over 70 per- 
cent of their income for food. The cat- 
tle rollback took most every farm com- 
modity down the toboggan with it. Then 
for several months, after the Republi- 
can Congress in the early spring of 
1953 abolished the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization, all farm commodity prices 
leveled off until Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson and the farm leaders of both 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
lives of both parties got into a squabble 
over 90 percent and flexible price sup- 
ports for our 6 basic farm crops: corn, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, and peanuts. 
And from the very day that squabble 
started most all farm commodity prices 
again began to slip downward until at 
this time fat hogs and cattle are bringing 
the farmers an average of about 60 per- 
cent of parity and according to the last 

partment of Agriculture report, the 
American farmers’ dollar is only buying 
80 cents worth of manufactured and 
processed goods at the counter. To 
make matters worse, droughts, grass- 
hoppers, and corn borers have to no 

small degree added greatly to the farm- 
‘ts’ problem in many sections of the 
niwest that is especially true of most 

Southern Iowa, parts of Missouri, Kan- 
om a Nebraska, as well as other parts 
ten a West to a more or less de- 

‘ lat, my colleagues, is not a con- 
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dition that the American economy, let 
alone the American farmer, can long 
endure. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, neither your party 
nor my party should take all the blame 
for the plight of our farmers, nor does 
the average farmer place all the blame 
on us; for they know they have pro- 
duced more than has been consumed for 
many past years, but let us not forget 
that they were urged to produce, produce 
produce all during World War II and 
the Korean war in order to feed and 
clothe, not only our military forces 
and civilians, but to a very great de- 
gree our Allies too, both military and 
civilian. Farmers of all ages, old men 
and old women, and young teenage boys 
and girls rolled up their sleeves and 
really produced; sometimes running 
their tractors, plows, planters, and har- 
vesters around the clock, while millions 
of the farmers grown sons and daugh- 
ters were serving their country in the 
Armed Forces, and in war plants, all 
over this wide, troubled world. 

Let us never forget, but be forever 
grateful to the American farmer for the 
great and important part he has played 
in all our military victories. And let 
us also never forget the fact that the 
victors in every major war in recorded 
history, was the nation which God had 
blessed with the greatest supply of food, 
feed, and fiber. For the reasons I have 
just stated, I for one am willing and 
anxious, yes, Mr. Speaker, more than 
that, I plead and pray that this session 
of Congress disregard party lines and 
adopt the necessary legislation to help 
our farmers help themselves over the 
present emergency, and then adopt a 
farm bill providing the least possible 
controls and Federal demination, but 
plainly sufficient in its benefits to our 
farmers, to do a good job over the long 
pull. Permit me to say that I sincerely 
hope a repetition of the last session will 
not again occur during this session, 
wherein this House of Representatives 
passed a fairly good farm bill, and which 
I supported, but which never saw the 
light of day from the committee room 
of the other body. Hence, it would seem 
there might be a plague on both our 
Houses, Democrat and Republican. 

But that is water over the dam. What 
shouid we do now? ‘There are many 
ways this Congress can extend a helping 
hand to our farmers without too great 
an outlay of money, and without telling 
the farmers when to plant and when to 
reap. I believe it was Thomas Jefferson 
who once said: 

If the time ever comes when the Federal 
Government tells the farmer when he shall 
plant and when he shall reap, we shall soon 
want bread. 


I have seen that very thing happen to 
any nations around this world in my 


lifetime. I will have no part of it here. 
This is the 18th session I have had the 
honor of serving the people of the 
Seventh Iowa District in the United 
States Congress. My district is an agri- 
culture district. I was born and raised 
on a farm, and during all my adult life I 
have lived and dealt with farmers. I 
know their problems and their heart- 
beats, and I know when they are in 
trouble, and believe me, they are really in 
trouble now.. Especially the younger 
farmers, a great majority of them vet- 
erans, who have not had time to get their 
finances in order before this farm panic 
occurred. 

I visited with hundreds of them last 
fall, and have had hundreds of letters 
from farmers, large and small, young 
and old, and businessmen since then 
telling me of their plight and giving me 
their ideas of the kind of laws Congress 
should pass for their immediate relief 
and for the long pull. have read every 
word of every letter in the hope that they 
would be helpful to me in writing and 
recommending a farm bill, and they 
have. 

Here are my recommendations to the 
Agricultural Committees of both Houses 
of Congress. Hold hearings every dav 
for one week starting immediately, and 
bring a bill to the floor of both Houses 
the following Monday, that bill to pro- 
vide emergency assistance to agriculture 
as follows: 

If corn and wheat farmers will seed 
down, or fallow, part of their acreage 
allotments next year, then let them buy 
from the Government surplus stocks of 
corn and wheat, 50 bushels for each acre 
of corn, or 20 bushels for each acre of 
wheat seeded down or fallowed, at their 
own expense. This surplus to be bought 
for 75 cents a bushel. This would be 
starting a soil-bank plan immediately, 
and paying for it with surplus grain, 
instead of new tax money. Farms with 
less than 50 acres of allotment could 
select to seed down their whole allot- 
ment, and for larger farms an additional 
20 percent over the first 50 acres. 

This plan has been recommended to 
me by farmers and others. This plan 
would require no cash outlay, would give 
almost immediate aid to thousands upon 
thousands of distressed farmers. It 
would dispose of a great quantity of our 
surpluses,a lot of which is spoiling as 
time goeson. It would empty thousands 
upon thousands of Government-owned 
bins, making purchases of more new bins 
for next year’s crop unnecessary. 

For further details of this plan and in 
order to save time and space, I direct 
your attention to the extension of my 
remarks in this CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on another page, wherein, after receiv- 
ing unanimous consent, I am having 
printed the recommendations of Mr. 
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Dave Livingston, a farmer living at 
Washington, Iowa. Mr. Livingston, a 
respected farm leader, has traveled far 
and wide over America and the world, 
seeking for knowledge and speaking to 
farm and business meetings everywhere. 

Yes, and I would go further. If I had 
my way I would in the same bill specifi- 
cally direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to support the price of cattle and hogs 
at a price of at least $4 per hundred- 
weight more than the present market 
price on cattle and hogs, until the prices 
on cattle and hogs reached 90 percent of 
parity. I would expect the Agriculture 
Committee to set weights and grades. 
Sure, this will cost some money, but 
nothing compared to the loss of tax reve- 
nue to the United States Treasury by the 
lost revenue which will be brought about 
by the thousands of bankrupt farmers 
if immediate relief such as this is not 
provided. Some may accuse me of being 
too liberal. Yes, I will admit I have been 
cuite liberal when any segment of people, 
the American people, need emergency 
relief, as Gesperately as the Midwest 
farmer needs it right now. But look at 
my record; I will put my record of the 
past 17 sessions in Congress up against 
the best of them for not squandering the 
taxpayers’ money. 

I just said I wouid direct the Secretary 
cf Agriculture to support the price of 
hogs and cattle. Now the reason I would 
do that is simply because, if I were Sec- 
retary of Agriculture I would welcome 
such a directive from the representa- 
tives of the taxpayers of America, even 
though I had the authority under exist- 
ing law to do it, as the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has right now. But is is plain 
to see he will not exercise that authority 
for fear it would encourage greater pro- 
duction of hogs and cattie. My studied 
opinion is, that is a risk he is justified 
in taking under the circumstances, and 
which all fairminded, informed people 
know, or should know at this late date. 

And in addition, I cannot recommend 
too strongly that we place a complete 
embargo on the importation of meat and 
live cattle from foreign countries until 
such time that hogs and cattle prices 
bring 100 percent of parity to our own 
producers. Here are the figures on im- 
ports and exports of beef, pork and cattle 
for the first 9 months of 1955, furnished 
me by the Department of Agricuiture: 

Beef and veal imports, 90,700,000 
pounds, 

Beef 
pounds. 

Pork 
pounds. 

Pork product exports, exclusive of lard, 
54,144,009 pounds. 

Live cattle, mostly 
240.135 head. 

Exports, 19,823 head. 

My friends, that borders on criminal 
in the face of constantly falling prices 
on meats here in the U.S. A. Oh, some 
may say that is only a drop in the bucket 
compared to our total production. Well, 
it is a mighty big drop and simply adds 
that extra straw which is breaking the 
camel’s back. And let me tell you here 
and now, my dear friends, there is no 
other Nation in this whole, wide world 
that hesitates one minute to impose a 


and veal exports, 34,751,000 


product imports, 124,148,000 


from Mexico, 
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complete embargo on imports from us 
when they have a plentiful supply of 
their own, even though we have shoveled 
our taxpayers’ dollars into their coffers 
by the millions and billions of dollars. 
How stupid can we be? And that silly 
isiness has been going on for the past 
10 years. For all our sakes let us stop. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is my recom- 
mendation for quick and I believe effec- 
tive aid to help our distressed farmers 
over the present emergency farm price 
squeeze or farm panic, whatever you 
wish to call it. 

I also know the cotton farmer is hav- 
ing a bad time. I will leave that probler 
to my colleagues from the cotton pro- 
Guecing States, with the assurance that 
I shall be just as fair to the cotion pro- 
ducer as I am to the farmers on whom 
America depends for a plentiful supply 
of food for our daily bread. 

I am gathcring facts and figures, in 
preparation for introduction of two bills 
which, after a lot cf study, I have con- 
cluded should be made law to heip bring 
about a stable prosperous farm economy 
over the long pull. But first and fore- 
most in my mind now is to assist my 
colleagues on the Agriculture Committee 
in bringing out a bill at the earliest pos- 
Sible time which can pass both Houses 
of Congress quickly and he signed by 
the President for immediate, effective 
aid to a great multitude of our distressed 
farmers. 


How To Get Rid of Our Agricultural 
Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I inciude the following article: 

How To Get Rip or Our AGRICULTURAL 

SURPLUSES 

(By Dave Livingston, Washington, Iowa) 
THE GRAIN BACK TO THE FARMERS WHO 

RAISED IT, AT A CUT PRICE IN RETURN FOR 

ACREAGE REDUCTIONS 

If corn and wheat farmers will seed down, 
or fallow, part of their acreage allotments 
next year then let them buy, from the Gov- 
ernment surplus stocks of corn and wheat, 
50 bushels for each acre of corn or 20 bushels 
for each acre of wheat seeded down or fal- 
loWed at their own expense. This surplus 
to be bought for 75 cents a bushel. 

This would be starting a soil-bank plan 
immediately and paying for it with surplus 
grain instead of new tax money. Farms with 
less than 50 acres of allotment could elect 
to seed down their whole allotment and for 
larger farms an additional 20 percent over 
the first 50 acres. 

For example, I have a farm with an acre- 
age allotment of 50 acres of corn out of a 
total of 235 acres. Thus, under this plan, I 
could buy a total of 2,500 bushels during 
1956, at 75 cents a bushel. In return I 
would seed down the whole 50 acres at my 
own expense. I would then buy this feed 
through my local ASC office, where they al- 
ready have my whole allotment record. In 
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order to spread this surplus Selling so th 
livestock humbers would not be increaser 
nor the grain trade upset they could restrict 
my purchases to 25 percent of my allowance 
in any 60-day period and also begin delivers 
at the beginning of the crop year (July 1 “ 
wheat and September 1 on corn). ” 

This farm is the kind that is common] 
referred to as the family-size farm, 1, is 
rough and hilly in spots. The 50-acre allot. 
ment is already so low that it is next to 
impossible for aman to make a living farm. 
ing it because it takes as much machinery 
and more labor to grow this 50 acres of corn | 
than it does to grow 100 acres or more On a 
better farm. On the other hand this f; 
lends itself to a grass-farming program and 
should be planted to grass. It is one of the 
hundreds of thousands of farms where the ] 
hilitops and pastures were plowed up, during | 
World War II and the Korean police action, 
to produce the much needed extra corn end 
soybeans at that time. Because of the lower. 
ing of farm prices and income as well as the 
rise in expenses since that time it has been 
necessary to continue to farm these hills 
intensively to make a living. 

‘The return of this farm, and others like it, 
to grass farming presents &@ much greater 
problem to the individual farmer than has 
been generally recognized. 

‘irst. A farmer of this type must hare 

grain to balance his grass in orde 

1aximum returns on his livestock 

A livestock program is inevitable 

on this type of land because that is the 

only way you can convert grass into income, 

This need for grain has been the main rea- 

son for the continuation of corn farming 
on these hill farms. 

Second. When a farmer converts his land 
from grain to grass there will be a time lag 
ef 1 year in his income until this new grass 
becomes available as livestock feed. If a 
scil-bank plan were developed, where the 
Government rented this land to get it out 
ef grain production, it would break these 
farmers financially. 

Let us suppose the Government paid as 
much as $20 per acre rental. That would be 
$1,000 rental on the 50 acres. Then the 
farmer must buy his grain. Even at $1 per 
bushel he can get only 1,000 bushels which 
is not enough. Actually he will be able to’ 
buy much iess than 1,000 bushels at the cur- 
rent market pric Under my plan he can 
get 2,500 bushels, or about normal produc- 
tion. while he makes this conversion. 

Third. Not only will the individual farmers 
income be cut, during this lag time, but 
eventually this farmer wiil need a little more 
capital to stock this new grass properly 
Through my plan he could bridge the im- 
mediate gap, without being hurt financialiy, 
and still reduce grain acreage. 

I’m not enough of an expert to figure out 
what will be needed more than a year in ad- 
vance in agricuiture (and the experts are 
not doing so good either) but I know that 
if you want corn ground seeded down to 
grass on my farm you can get it done in 1956 
by my “Grain Purchase Plan.’’ I'll be very 
happy to seed down my ground at my own 
expense and thus take my chances on this 
year of lag time. 

Some people will try to find fault with this 
idea because it will increase livestock num- 
bers. It will be 2 years before that could 
start. After that cattle and sheep will grad- 
ually increase. They will have to increase 
for two reasons. In the first place we Will 
need more livestock to furnish food for our 
increasing population. Second, from the 
farmers standpoint, he will have to buy live- 
stock to eat up this new grass. If these 
farmers cannot increase their livestock num- 
bers to consume this grass then they will 
go broke. The reason livestock will not in- 
crease immediately, and will not increase 
too rapidly in the future, is that livestock 
numbers are geared to the amount of the 
supply and price of grain. Under this plan 
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the farmers would have no more grain on 
their farms than if they continued produc- 
tion. They simply buy a year’s supply out 
{ surplus instead of raising it. Who says 
that is not what we need in this country? 

From my standpoint this plan would tem- 

rarily reduce my production costs. 

From the standpoint of the Government 
it would get rid of the grain surpluses in 
return for acreage reductions. Production 
of wheat and corn would be reduced in di- 
rect proportion to the amount of the sur- 
pluses sold. Thus storage problem of the 
normal carryover would be minimized to say 
nothing of the future savings in storage 
costs and the waste through spoilage. When 
this surplus is once used up then the prob- 
jems of agriculture are minimized no mat- 
ter what kind of a farm plan we have. It 
would take the farm problem out of poli- 


“prot the standpoint of the general tax- 
paying public it would reduce the cost of 
any soil-bank plan by paying for it, at least 
in the beginning, with money already in- 
yested in surpluses and it will get immediate 
action. 

It can be done in 1956 with very little 
new legislation. 

This whole plan is purely and simply an 
additional option under the proposed soil- 
bank plan. It can be offered along with the 
land-rental option already proposed, and 
endorsed, by many of the leading farm organ- 
izations. 

One trouble with most farm plans up to 
date has been that they start with a great 
big overall situation and work down to the 
individual farm. This plan works in reverse. 
It begins at the proper starting point, the 
individual farm, and works up. As soon as 
the surplus is gone it is finished and it takes 
no new organization to make it work. It is 
simply an additional feature of the ASC. 

It is the sum total of the production of a 
lot of litile farmers over a period of the last 
10 years, Which created most of the surplus 
in the first place. So why not take the per- 
fectly logical step and let these same little 
farmers use it up while they get their farms 
back into grass? 

Keep one thing clearly in mind. The col- 
lective excess we have today, of both wheat 
and corn, has been accumulated over a pe- 
tiod of i0 years. In fact the gross total has 
increased very little during the past 5 years. 
It makes no difference whether this accu- 
mulation took place under the Democrats 
or the Republicans. It makes no Gifierence 
Whether rigid 90-percent supports or flex- 
ible supports are to blame. It makes little 
difference whether the Farm Bureau, Farm- 
ffs Union or the National Grange are in 
favor of rigid or flexible supports nor what 
plan they advocate in the future. The fact 
femains that we have about 1 billion bush- 
els of wheat and corn as a combined accu- 
mulated surplus, over and above a normal 
carryover, and the big job is to get it con- 
sumed, 

Why run around all over the world trying 
to sell wheat for export? In the first place 
We have very littie really good wheat avail- 
able for export. Im the second place the 
State Department would probably tear their 
hair out if we got the job done. In the 
third place we already have a pretty lousy 
reputation for poor-grade wheat because of 
carelessness in shipments already made. I 
was in Europe, the Middle East, and Egypt 
last spring and almost everywhere I heard 
the complaint that American wheat was 
inferior and a poor buy. 

Because of low-protein content, poor 
stade, contamination, and other causes most 
of the wheat we now have in storage is only 
800d for livestock feed so let’s quit kidding 
ourselves and use it up for that purpose. 

Now to answer several questions involved 
in this plan. 

Why do I propose 50 bushels or corn to 
he acre? 
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Because that is a high average yield. Re- 
member we are trying to get rid of sur- 
pluses so that is a pretty fair deal for both 
the farmer and the Government. If 1 billion 
bushels of surplus grain were sold at that 
rate it would put 20 million acres out of 
production. This is assuming it would all 
be used to put corn land out of production. 

Why sell 20 bushels to the acre of wheat 
land? 

Because here also it is a fair high average 
yield figure. If the wheat surplus were all 
bought back by wheat farmers, at the rate 
of 20 bushels to the acre, it would put 50 
million acres out of production. 

As a matter of fact this plan would get rid 
of surpluses so fast that the amount to be 
liquidated in any one year would probably 
have to be limited to 300 million bushels or 
we could suddenly create famine conditions. 
Remember. When you sell 300 million bush- 
els by this method you also take out of pro- 
duction another 300 million bushels for the 
next year making a net change in position of 
600 mililon bushels. 

How can a small farmer pay for this grain? 

He can buy it one truck load at a time. 
He will need less money at one time to do 
this than he would need to buy seed, fer- 
tilizer, and gasoline to plant his whole crop 
in the spring. If he can’t do this he is 
“busted.” 

If either a wheat or corn farmer has no 
livestock what can he do? 

He can sell it into the cash grain market. 
But he cannot dump a lot at one time be- 
cause of the provision that he can only buy 
25 percermt of his allowance in any 60-day 
period. He simply buys it from the Govern- 
ment, in lieu of raising it, and then sells it 
in the open market. As an additional feature 
this would prevent the market gluts at 
harvest time. 

Will this plan increase livestock numbers? 

I partially answered this earlier. It would 
not do it immediately but it would as time 
went on. This plan, in itself, woald not do 
it, because of the “cheap” grain, because no 
single farmer would get enough grain, and 
second, he would have his purchases spread 
out. Any additional grain he needed for 
increased livestock he would have to buy 
on the open market. It is reasonable to 
assume that the cash grain market would 
stabilize around the loan figure so that any 
livestock producer would think twice before 
he increased production. 

Would it interfere with soil conservation? 

The answer is “No.” Most soil conservation 
practices such as contour ridges, waterways, 
ponds, et cetera, are carried out when the 
fields are in grass. It is the farms in the 
hill country that need these practices and 
these are the ones which would benefit most 
from this pian, therefore it would have the 
effect of speeding up conservation measures. 


Ruth Estrin Goldberg Memorial for 
Cancer Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a great pleasure to call the Members’ at- 
tention to the remarkable humanitarian 
accomplishments of the Ruth Estrin 
Goldberg Memorial for Cancer Research 
which has been in existence for only a 
few years. 

Mrs. Mervin Eisenberg, of Newark, 
N. J., publicity chairman of this splendid 
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organization, has kindly furnished the 
following account of the memorial’s his- 
tory and growth: 
RUTH ESTRIN GOLDBERG 
MEMORIAL FOR CANCER RESEARCH, 
Newark, N. J., October 27, 1955. 
Representative HuGH ADDONIZzIO, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ADDONIZIO: It has re- 
cently come to my attention that Members 
of Congress may read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD Outstanding work that an organiza- 
tion in their community has done. 

I am a member of the Ruth Estrin Gold- 
berg Memorial for Cancer Research and feel 
that this organization has done a remark- 
able job in a few short years. I am, there- 
fore, enclosing herein a record of our or- 
ganization’s founding and growth as well as 
a complete list of it’s financial grants to 
date. I have heard a great deal about the 
sincere interest you have in the people and 
the groups that you represent, and I hope 
that you will find our record sufficiently in- 
teresting and our accomplishments great 
enough to read to Congress as an example of 
the excellent work one organization in the 
State of New Jersey is doing. 

Although we are very proud of our ac- 
complishments, we realize the enormity of 
the task we have undertaken, and we will 
continue to work diligently to improve our 
record until the wonderful day when cancer, 
the reason for our existence, will be wiped 
out forever. 

Thank you for any consideration you may 
give us in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs, MERVIN EISENBERG, 
Publicity Chairman. 


HISTORY AND GROWTH OF RutTH EstRIN GOLDe 
BERG MEMORIAL FOR CANCER RESEARCH 


The Ruth Estrin Goldberg Memorial for 
Cancer Research was founded in 1949 in the 
State of New Jersey by nine young women 
who had lost their good friend, the late Mrs. 
xoldberg, through cancer at the age of 28. 
They were so deeply affected by her death 
that they decided to establish an organiza- 
tion which would serve as a living memorial 
to their friend wherein they could work to 
eradicate the menace that had taken her 
life. 

REGM, as it is frequently called, is a non- 
sectarian organization with a membership of 
over 500 women now, who, during their spare 
time work solely to raise money to find a cure 
for cancer through research. All of the 
funds raised by this group go directly to 
cancer research. 

Financial grants are issued to any hospital 
or institution in this country that does out- 
standing work in the field of cancer, and is 
in need of financial assistance to continue 
its field of study. Final selection of the in- 
stitution to receive a grant is made by the 
membership at large under the advice and 
counsel of its advisory board, which con- 
sists of 11 honorary members who are mainly 
physicians and scientists, and its officers. 
Dr. James B. Allison, Director of the Rutgers 
University Bureau of Biological Research, is 
a member of this advisory board. 

In 6 short years the Ruth Estrin Gold- 
berg Memorial has donated $47,292.80 to can- 
cer research. Their proudest achievement is 
the establishment of the Ruth Estrin Gold- 
berg Memorial for Cancer Research Isotope 
Laboratories at the Bureau of Biological Re- 
search of Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. This laboratory is specifically 
designed for the use of radioactive isotopes 
in cancer research, and the group has do- 
nated $11,510 to the laboratory to date. It 
is their sincerest hope that continued suc- 
cess in their fund-raising activities will en- 
able them to go on equipping and enlarging 
the laboratory they have established. 

During the past year they have donated 
$1,450 to the Children’s Cancer Research 
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Foundation, Boston, Mass., a sonic oscil- 
lator; $5,000 to the New York Medical Col- 
lege for the Ruth Estrin Goldberg Memorial 
Fellowship in Pediatric Cancer; $3,500 to the 
Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial, Bar Harbor, 
Maine, for cancer tissue culture study; and 
$1,500 to the Newark Beth Israel Hospital 
Research Foundation Laboratory in com- 
pietion of a pledge to their laboratory. 

They now have $6,361.19 in the treasury 
and, therefore, expect to issue additional 
grants very soon. Although they are very 
pleased with their accomplishments, they 
realize that they must continue to work to 
raise money for this all-important purpose so 
that some day the disease that killed their 
young friend will be wiped out forever. 

The list of Ruth Estrin Goldberg 
Memorial donations to date is most im- 
pressive and is indicative of the zeal and 
enthusiasm of the membership: 

List of Ruth Estrin Goldberg Memorial 

donations to date 
1949 


September: Newark Beth Israel 
SR NO NINN econ alas ta en $500. 00 
1950 
September: Rutgers University -. 1, 500.C0 
1951 
September: Newark Beth Israel 
PRORINORE ote ew 3, 000. 00 
1952 
February: Newark Beth Israel 
Hospital (apparatus in animal 
en TD a eee ee 2, 000. 00 
September: Rutgers University -. 4,000.00 
1953 
March, September: Newark Beth 
Israel Hospital (both grants for 
Clinical evaluation of leuke- 
NAT hes ee eet eae mecmnin 6, 009. 00 
1954 
January: Rutgers University (hood 
for Radio Isotope Laboratory)-_. 1, 485.00 


April: Children’s Cancer Research 
Foundation, Boston, Mass., for 
refrigerated centrifuge for leu- 
| ee ae ee ein Gap ee 

March: Francis Delafield Hospital, 

New York 

September: 


3, 200. 00 


Newark -Beth Israel 











Hospital (to their research 

foundation laboratory) -------- 
September: Roscoe B. : 

Memorial, Bar Harbor, 

(cancer tissue culture study)-- 3,500.00 
September: Institute for Cancer 

Research, Lankenau Hospital, 

Philadelphia, Pa. (automatic 

Sample Changer) ... ona ncccene 1,910.00 

1955 

March: Children’s Cancer Re- 

search Foundation, Boston, 

Mass. (sonic oscillator) _..._-_- 1, 450. 00 
March: Rutgers University (scal- 

er-counter-timer) ~--_--- wcnne aa pen.00 
March: New York Medical College 

(REGM fellowship in pediatric 

DORE Secesee cee Bee, Ce 
September: Rutgers University 

(animal room and equipment 

for REGM Radio Isotope Labo- 

RRND os So ies ‘niecianons Nap SOS OD 
September: Roscoe B. Jackson 

Memorial, Bar Harbor, Maine 

(cancer tissue culture study). 3,500.00 
September: Newark Beth Israel 

Hospital (research foundation 

laboratory, 2d payment of 

NORD ee ote lene Sica crm iasacineanen 1, 500. 00 

OCS eee iain act aia - 47, 292. 80 


The February 1954 issue of the monthly, 
Report From Rutgers, the State University 
of New Jersey, contained the following 
tribute to the memorial: 
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IN MEMORY OF COURAGE 


The Ruth Estrin Goldberg Memorial for 
Cancer Research is a foundation which pro- 
vides funds for research on cancer. Other 
foundations do too, but that is where any 
resemblance of the Ruth Estrin Goldberg Me- 
morial to any other ends abruptly. 

Unlike most foundations, the Memorial 
didn’t simply come into full-blown being 
through a bequest or gift. It is a living and 
growing thing, supported by the individual 
hard work and enthusiasm of a group of 
North Jersey housewives who have vowed a 
personal vengeance against the disease which 
claimed the life of Mrs. Ruth Estrin Gold- 
berg, young, charming, and, like themselves, 
a housewife, at 28. 

Nine close friends of Mrs. Goldberg, fel- 
low members of an informal social club, felt 
so strongly about her death that they de- 
cided to iurn the club into a memorial which 
has now been expanded to a membership of 
more than 400. 

Over the course of but a few years, their 
support of Rutgers cancer research has to- 
tailed $10,000, no vast sum as the assets of 
conventional foundations go, but highly’use- 
ful in providing tools for the expansion of 
the fundamental studies undertaken in 
the State university’s bureau of biclogical 
research. 

This year for instance, a compact but ef- 


ficient laboratory specifically designed for 
the use of radio-active isotopes in cancer 


research has been opened at the Bureau. A 
bronze plaque notes its dedication to the 
memory of Ruth Goldberg. 

The new laboratory was built with an orig- 
inal $4,000 grant from the REGM. Subse- 
quently the Burecu of Biological Research 
found that it needed a $1,500 exhaust hood 
for the safe handling of radio-active mate- 
rials and the ladies promptly responded with 
a gift in that amount. 

These radio-active isotopes are byproducts 
of atomic radiation. They are chemicals de- 
liberately made to absorb measurable 
amounts of radiation, amounts that can be 

‘ately metered after they have been 
taken into the body's tissues. 

For example, if the scientist needs to 
measure the amount of a drug or compound 
he believes potentially effective against a 
cancer, it can be combined with a radio- 
active substance. Then after the substance 
under test is within the body, the amount 
which goes to and is absorbed by the tumor 





can be traced and measured. 
Funds which bought the laboratory equin- 
ment came from many _ sources. “Coin 


catcher’’ is the phrase used by the women 
to describe everything from cake sales to 
fashion shows, diaper service rebates to cole 
lecting used nylons. 
The bureau research program, sunported 
by organizations such as the Damon Runyon 
Fund and the American Cancer Society, as 
weil as foundations, industry and the uni- 
versity’s own research funds, is playing an 
important role in the concerted national 
nd international research program aimed 
at cancer. 
And in the work of the bureau, this me- 
morial to a young, lovely and selfless lady 
is playing an esential part. 








Norman Chandler’s Visit Behind the Iron 
Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Norman Chandler, distinguished pub- 
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lisher of the Los Angeles Times, Visited 

Russia, Latvia, and Czechoslovakia last 

fall. He was accompanied by Mrs 5 

Chandler and Mr. Robert Hartmann 

chief of the Los Angeles Times Washino. 

ton Bureau. ¥ 

Mr. Chandler discussed conditions in 
the Communist world in a series of arti. 
cles which appeared in the Los Angele 

Times. I suggest that all Members 

Congress read Mr. Chandler’s illuming}. 

ing account of conditions behind the Irq 

Curtain. 7 
The following are the first 3 article 

which appeared in the Los Angeles Tims 

on November 6, 7, and 8, 1955: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of November 

1955} 

EntTRY INTO Russta FOUND STILL Dirricurr 
PUBLISHER OF TIMES TELLS OF LONG War 
FOR Soviet TRAVEL PERMIT 
(This is the first of a series of articles iz 

which Mr. Chandler, publisher of the Time 

will report his observations in the Soviet 

Union and some of its neighbors. It was ai. 

mailed uncensored from Vienna.) 

(By Norman Chandler) 
LENINGRAD.—It’s still far from easy to get 
into the Soviet Union. But, thanks to the 

“spirit of Geneva,” it is a little easier than 

it used to be and, once inside the country, an 

American tourist can do things which 6 

months ago would have bten impossible. 
We arrived here after 3 months of trying, 
This, Iam told by other Americans here— 

we have seen only about a dozen outside of 
the permanent United States Embassy and 
news agency staffs—is somcthing of a speed 

record for the course. Many have waited 6 

or 9 months and many more never get 

permission. 






PUT TO THE TEST 


When TI read the final communiaue from 
the Big Four Conference at Geneva last sum: 
mer, it seemed to me the agreement i] 
tate a freer exchange of visitors and cul 
groups was the one solid result of the meet- 
ing. I decided to put it to the test, and 
asked the Times Washingtcn Bureau to app) 
at the Soviet Embassy for visas for Ms. 
Chandler and myself. 

Mrs. Chandler was most interested becaust 
of her activities in the cultural and educs 
tional fields. She wanted to the best 
Soviet artists performing in their own coun 
try and to discuss with top Russian official 
the prospects of bringing them to the United 
States in a talent exchange. 

BACKGROUND VALUAPLE 
If we were admitted, I also planned t 
Bob Hartmann, chief of our Washi! 
ureau, along. So much of the news f 
our Nation’s Capital concerns the rela 
between the United States and the U.5.§ B 
that I felt a background of firsthand know. 
edge of the Soviet Union would be most 
uable to him and give our Washington 
reau a real advantage in the months ahet 

Nevertheless, when we left the Unites 
States in mid-September for Europe and® 
vacation made memorable by the magn 
cent service provided us by TWA and Howat 
Hughes, no reply had been received from 
Moscow. 

The combined efforts of our Washin 
bureau, the Associated Press in New ¥ 
and Moscow, the good offices of Vice Presi 
dent Nrxon and Under Secretary of State 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., seemed to no avail. The 
Soviet authorities, we were to learn later, a 
things in their own good time, if at all. 

THE RIGHT COMBINATION 


We had virtually decided to abandon th 
visit to Russia, with winter fast coming ® 
when as a2 last-chance effort I sat dowd » 
Frankfurt, Germany, and wrote a telegr®™ 
directly to Nikita Khrushchev, first secret#! 
of the Communist Party. I reiterated ov 
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ns for wanting to visit the Soviet Union 


ary 9 


Visiteq we added I had to be back at my office in 
1a las} oa Angeles by November 12. 

y Mrsi The workings of the inner Kremlin are like 
tmann 4 combination lock. No outsider knows the 
‘Shing. exact combination that makes the tumblers 


fall into place and produce a decision to 
open the door. But something certainly 


ons in d, and when it did things moved 


of arti. = 

Angele; * was informed our visas had been granted 
er OM and could be picked up at the Soviet Em- 
Minat. passy in Vienna. We had already left Vienna, 


so we asked to have them transferred to 
paris, Within 24 hours, in what dumfounded 
American experts on Russia call the swiftest 
pureaucratic switch on record, the all-im- 
portant stamp was on our green United 
States passports. 

Joined by Bob Hartmann, who did a mod- 
erm Nellie Bly by getting to Paris some 17 
nours after picking up his visa in Washing- 
ton, we took off immediately for Helsinki 
yia Copenhagen and Stockholm—some of the 
neatest cities of Europe. 

INTO THE UNKNOWN 

At the Helsinki Airport we were met by 
our good friends Holger and Uila Semelius. 
He is president of the Finnish Newsprint 


Association which supplies paper for 1 out 
of every 7 pages in the Times and Mirror- 


1€ Iron 


T'ticles 
Time 


mber ¢ 





er 
b= News. After a delightful visit and typical 
than Finnish lunch, our flight was called and we 
"y, an poarded the Soviet plane with the inner 
ch 6 feeling of jumping off into the unknown. 

e, Right then we had to discard our first hit 
ring, of misinformation about Russia. We had 
re— heard that Soviet planes have no seat belts. 
e of This one did, although it was the only one 
and we found in Russia so equipped. 

“~ AIRBORNE HOT RODDERS 

e 


All civil aviation in the U. S. S. R. is run 
by Aeroflot which simp!y means “air fieet.” 
The usual commercial transport is a Soviet 
version of our old work horse of the skies, 
the Douglas DC-3, seating 21 passengers. 
We saw no four-motored civilian planes. 

The pilots tend to wheel thelr planes 
around the airfield like hot rodders, and they 
take off and land without very much ado, 
but appear to be skillful aviators. Travel by 
rs Aeroflot, as we found it, is safe enough and 
7 reasonably comfortable, though the planes 
vibrate more than ours and there are no 
such frills as meals or vodka aloit. 

Our Soviet hostess was a smiling girl with 
; the sturdy peasant figure so typical of Rus- 
ms sian women. She wore an untidy black uni- 
form and cap from which escaped consider- 
able unruly red hair. She wore a little lip- 
stick, which ts not very common in the Soviet 
Union. 

The flight began with a matter-of-fact dis- 
tribution of paper sacks for air sickness. 
Later she distributed some lemon drops, min- 
eral water, and Russian magazines—which I 
could read only enough to tell that the main 
article was about peaceful atomic power- 














plants. 
: BLUE VELVET ELEGANCE 
The seats were upholstered in a coarse 


frieze and the interior was of blue plastic. 
Lap robes were passed out for high-altitude 
flying, though the cabin was heated. At 
the rear was a heavy blue velvet curtain— 
the first we were to see of this material, which 
evidently is thought the height of elegance 
throughout the country, as it is used every- 
where. There was a single rest room for all 
Passengers, fairly clean. 

At each window were translucent plastic 
ehutters, which, I surmised, could be closed 
= we were not supposed to look out. But 
they were not closed. We peered down 
eagerly for our first view of the biggest na- 
Son On earth, so long a dread mystery to 
americans, the Union of Soviet Soctalist 
Republics. 
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[From the Los Angeles Times of November 7, 
1955] 


IRON CURTAIN NoT VISIBLE From AIR—RUSSIA 
Frounp To Be Costity Lanp BY VISITING 
PUBLISHER OF TIMES 


(This is the second of a series of articles 
in which Mr. Chandler, publisher of the 
Times, will report his observations in the 
Soviet Union and some of its neighbors. It 
was airmailed uncensored from Vienna.) 


(By Norman Chandler) 


LENINGRAD.—The Iron Curtain is invisible 
from the air. 

Flying from Helsinki in our two-engined 
Soviet transport there was nothing to see 
below but a sea of white clouds when our 
Russian stewardess announced, in hesitant 
English: 

“We are now In the Soviet Union.” 

I feit no particular sensation, neither thrill 
ner chill, after months of waiting for this 
moment. 

It was in this objective frame of mind, 
actually, that I went to Russia. I was re- 
solved to forget, if I could, that this was the 
eapital of the Communist world. For the 
duration of my visit I would try to see it as 
just another foreign country, with different 
way from our own. 

THE GOOD AND BAD 

4s a tourist and private American citizen, 
traveling with Mrs. Chandler and Bob Hart- 
mann, chief of our Washington bureau, I 
hoped to record for our readers the impres- 
sions and experiences of a visit to the Soviet 
Union, the good and the bad, just as I might 
d@o in Pakistan or Uruguay or any other 
piace I had never seen before. 

I am not an expert on the Soviet Union, 
nor could I become one in a fortnight. Able 
professionais like Dick O’Malley and Stan 
Johnson of the Associated Press bureau in 
Moscow or our hard-working and rigidly 
restricted Embassy staff are reporting the 
twists and turns of Kremlin politics to the 
American people and the United States Gov- 
ernment. : 

But we were among the few individual 
Americans permitted to tour the U. S.S. R. 
since Geneva. The Soviets prefer large dele- 
gations, or foreign officials, to the hard-to- 
watch, hard-to-please private tourists who 
annually swarm over Western Europe. 

OFFICIAL AGENCY 

The ail-embracing Official Soviet travel 
agency, Intourist, takes care of all foreigners 
inside Russia. To somewhat soften the out- 
rageous Official exchange rate of 4 rubles to 
#1 (the ruble will buy about a nickel’s worth 
of gcods) Intourist sells coupon books rang- 
ing from $30 a day for “luxe” service through 
5 less expensive classes. The “luxe’’ coupon 
book covers transport to and from railway 
stations and airports to an Intourist hotel, 
lodging and 4 meals (including tea but not 
wines, liquors, or bottled water), plus sight- 
seeing with an English-speaking interpreter, 
guide, and chaperon. 

It sounds like a lot for $30 until you see 
it. Actually, without buying anything in 
the way of souvenirs—there is nothing 
worth buying except postcards and postage 
stamps—we found ourselves getting rid of 
rubles at the rate of about 6100 per person a 
Gay in addition to the Intourist coupons. 

LIVING EXPENSIVE 

So I won't predict any great volume of 
American tourists to the Soviet Union next 
summer, even if, improbably, all visa re- 
quirements are suddenly abolished. Food 
and hotel rooms are as good as the U.S. 8. R. 
has to offer, and one is whisked about in a 
shiny black Zim, which resembles a 147 
Buick or Oldsmobile such as only the wealth- 
fer Soviet officials and artists can afford. 

But by American or Western European 
standards, the food is bad and the accommo- 
dations primitive. Living is terribly expen- 
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sive and all you get for your money is an in- 
side look at a fascinating and heretofore 
almost forbidden land. 

To a newsman this makes it worth while— 
for a while. 

I’m well aware that first impressions often 
are deceiving. But here are those I jotted 
down driving from the airport into Lenin- 
grad, Peter the Great’s planned city on the 
Baltic. 

Our first sight of the Soviet Union's second 
mevropolis was obscured by a familiar phe- 
nomenon, smog. A heavy blanket of smog 
hung over the city and for a moment made 
us feelat home. But our wheels had scarcely 
touched the hexagonal concrete paving 
blocks of the airstrip before we knew Lenin- 
grad was definitely not Los Angeles. It was 
like landing on another planet. 


CAMERAS O. K.’D 


Customs and passport formalities were 
amazingly easy at the airport. We were 
asked to declare how much money and jewels 
we carried, and whether we had any reindeer 
horns or hashish with us. Nobody raised an 
eyebrow at our cameras and plentiful supply 
of film. 

The Intourist man—we were seldom to be 
without one from then on—met our plane 
and put us in a Zim limousine for the Hotel 
Astoria. The paved highway was good but 
something was lacking—suddenly I realized 
it was the absence of advertising billboards. 
Where the state owns everything, why ad- 
vertise? 

It was Just dusk, and factory workers were 
queued up for buses and trolleys along Stalin 
Avenue, the extremely wide boulevard leading 
to town. Their faces were expressionless. 
Their clothing, while warm, was drab and 
dirty. Almost everybody wore black. They 
stared at us, but we could not be sure whether 
it was because they recognized us as Ameri- 
cans or because of the limousine. There were 
some trucks but only a handful of private 
cars on the streets. We saw few smiles. 

CITY COLD AND GRIM 


While in the country the birches were Just 
urning gold, the city of Leningrad had few 
trees or touches of green. It looked cold and 
grim, like a vast forced-labor camp. Massive 
multiple apartment houses, built of brick 
with little or no structural steel, were rising 
behind old Russian log houses of incredible 
disrepair but somehow in better taste. Soviet 
architecture is a nightmare, somewhat like 
piling the Lincoln Memorial on top of the 
Los Angeles city hall, with colossal statues of 
workers and peasants at every corner. 

At the Astoria Hotel, a prerevolutionar 
relic of masonry furnished with massive pe- 
riod furniture in garish colors, we walked into 
a lobby teeming with French movie people 
here for a cinema festival. An antique ele- 
vator took us to our suite, but we soon 
learned that you must walk down five flights 
to descend. Scrubwomen constantly scour 
the stairs, but seldom the bathroom. There 
is very little unemployment in the Boviet 
Union and very little good piumbing 


[From the Los Angeles Times of November 
8, 1955] 

Sovrirr Lann Farms as Uropra Moper—lIt’s 
Asoutr 60 Yxars BEHIND UNITED STATEs, 
VISITING TIMES PUBLISHER REPORTS 
(This is the third of a series of articles tn 

which Mr. Chandler, publisher of the Times, 

will report his observations in the Soviet 

Union and some of its neighbors. It was air- 

mailed uncensored from Leningrad.) 

(By Norman Chandler) 
LENINGRAD.—I had not been in the Soviet 

Union for 24 hours before I was convinced 

that every American should see this country. 

Especially those who consider it the model 

of the future Socialist world utopia 
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Actually it is about 50 years behind the 
United States in most visible facilities and 
at least 20 years behind any Asiatic or Euro=- 
pean country I have ever seen. 

This is not to make the rash statement 
that Russia is not moving ahead technologi- 
cally, perhaps equaling or surpassing us in 
some things—things which the planners of 
the Kremlin give top priority such as the 
odd combination of bombs and ballets. 
Compared with what the Soviets had 
achieved a decade ago, life is undoubtedly 
better for the Soviet citizen, who appears re- 
markably resigned to a way of life which, to 
the average American, would be unbearable. 


LETDOWN FOR VISITOR 


No matter how much you have heard, read, 
seen in pictures, or imagined about the 
U. S. S. R., I'm sure you would find it very 
different from your preconceptions. I know 
I did. 

Locking back, I have to admit that sus- 
picious as we Americans have been of Soviet 
propaganda about their material progress, we 
have all subconsciously swallowed some of 
it. For while I never thought things would 
be as good as the Russians boast, neither did 
I ever dream they could be as bad as they 
are—with some notable exceptions I shall 
mention later. 

On the other hand, where I expected some 
hostility toward Americans and the kind of 
contentious belligerance you get from our 
rabid leftwingers at home, I found consid- 
erable courtesy and no hostility. I found my 
freedom of movement around the city much 
greater than I anticipated and if we were 
“tailed” or followed it was done so skillfully 
we were unaware of it. I do not think we 
were, although the authorities certainly had 
a general idea of where we were all the time, 
as we made no secret of it. 


NO BAN ON CAMERA 


I openly carried my camera and took pic- 
tures wherever I pleased, with or without a 
Soviet guide. Only once was I told “Nyet” 
about photographing. That was when a 
small formation of soldiers marched past our 
hotel. 

Leningrad, at least in late fall, is a poor in- 
troduction to the Soviet Union, however. 
The food at the hotel, invariably the same 
menu of tired canned vegetables and po; 
tatoes fried in strong grease, with tough or 
tasteless meat and apples the only fruit to be 
had, was a shock after Paris and Scandinavia. 

A few things are good. Caviar, of course, 
which Intourist guests can have with every 
meal if they like it that well, strong tea 
served in a glass in a silver holder; ice 
cream—which I pray was pasteurized. The 
black bread is good but the white is only 
fair. Sturegon is a tasty fish if you can get 
some without the cooking oil aroma. Borsch 
is better at any Kosher restaurant in the 
United States. 

VODKA EXPENSIVE 


There are virtually no imported goods in 
the country—except a few things from 
Czechoslovakia such as cut crystal which 
adorns every table. You cannot buy Scotch 
whisky for comradeship or money and about 
an ounce of vodka costs $1. While there are 
no bars, I saw considerable drunkenness on 
the streets and even in hotel dinning rooms, 
In all fairness, it probably was not more than 
you would see in America, but it seemed 
worse because these inebriates were never 
gay, Just drunk. 

My overall impression of Leningrad is grim. 
Perhaps this is because the contrast with 
the West was so startling; perhaps because 
cold weather was coming on; perhaps be- 
cause it is too close to the frontier for Soviet 
planners to assign it a very high priority. 

Yet there were many things of interest 
to sce. 

Most impressive was the rehearsal, by what 
must have been 10,000 crack troops of the 
Red army and navy, for the national Red 
October holiday on November 7 (Russia clung 
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to the Julian calendar until after the revo- 
lution; thus the October uprising was No- 
vember 7 under the Gregorian system used 
universally today.) 


PRECISION MARCHERS 


With marvelous precision, these massed 
formations marched through the plaza of 
the Czar’s winter palace where the revolu- 
tion actually began. Not far away, an- 
chored in the Neva River, was the cruiser 
Aurora—of the same vintage as the U. S. S. 
Maine—whose crew mutinied and turned the 
ship’s guns on the palace. 

We watched this parade rehearsal from a 
window of the palace, now one of the world’s 
richest art museums. The collection itself 
is remarkable and the palace of the last 
Romanoffs, well-kept and better preserved 
than most of the slapdash construction of 
the past few years, is a treasure house deserv- 
ing more time than we could give it. 

Leningrad, formerly Petrograd, formerly St. 
Petersburg, was laid out by Peter the Great 
on the plan of Paris in his effort to Euro- 
peanize his country. It has broad boule- 
vards and circles, but little traffic; it has 
Stony Park where czarist nobility once had 
their summer dachas and now Soviet kinder- 
garten children play while their mothers 
work, 

BUILT ON 101 ISLANDS 

It also resembles Venice in that it is built 
on 101 islands, with many canals and bridges. 
We saw husky Soviet oarsmen shelling, and 
our intourist guide frankly voiced the hope 
the U. S. S. R. would beat the U. S. in the 
next Olympics. He showed us the Kirov 
Stadium, seating 100,000, and pointed out 
with local pride it was the largest in the 
Soviet Union. I noted an elegant central 
box obviously reserved for VIP’s in this land 
of equality. 5 

But the resemblance to Paris or Venice 
ends very quickly. There seems little gaiety; 
@ sad orchestra ground out tunes in the 
Astoria’s dining room and a dumpy girl 
vocalist sang Besame Mucho, which appeared 
most unlikely. There was no dancing. 

There are only 15 churches operating in 
Leningrad, 1 each for Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, and Jews, the rest Russian ortho- 
dox. The best of the onion-spired orthodox 
churches have been turned into museums 
or movie theaters, the rest are crumbling 
ruins. 

CATHEDRAL MUSEUMS 

In the once-splendid Kazan Cathedral we 
visited the antireligious museum, which the 
Soviets prefer to call the Museum of Science 
and Religion. From what I had heard, the 
more offensive and blasphemous exhibits ap- 
parently have been discarded, though I could 
not read the slogans. 

The museum was thronged with groups of 
Russian schoolchildren, attentive and well 
behaved, getting their first lessons in the new 
religion of Marxist materialism. They were 
as cute and happy as children anywhere, and 
this frightened me more than the marching 
columns in Revolution Square. 


Norman Chandler’s Visit Behind the Iron 
Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following are the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
in the series of articles by Mr. Norman 
Chandler, publisher of the Los Angeles 
Times, in which he describes his experi- 
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ences behind the Iron Curtain. These 
articles appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times on November 9, 10, and 11, 1955: 


[From the Los Angeles Times of November 9 
1955] " 


Moscow REMAINS SOVIET SHOWPLACE—Enp. 
LESS PROCESSION STILL FILES. spy LENIN 
TOMB, TIMES PUBLISHER FINDS 


(This is the fourth of a series of articles 
in which Norman Chandler, publisher of the 
Times, is reporting his observations in the 
Soviet Union and some of its neighbors. ]t 
was airmailed uncensored from Moscow.) 


(By Norman Chandler) 


Moscow.—The desk in my room at the 
National Hotel, where this is written, looks 
out directly on Red Square, the brick walls 
and gilded spires of the Kremlin, and the 
severe marble pyramid beneath which lie the 
first Pharaohs of a new empire, Lenin ang 
Stalin. 

It all seems like a dream, from which one 
will momentarily waken, to watch the shuf- 
fling line of Soviet citizens moving two-by. 
two in a seemingly endless procession that 
winds around the Kremlin’s ancient battle. 
ments, rain or shine. 

Yet we are in the Soviet capital, one of 
the largest cities on earth (estimates vary 
from 5 to 7 million) and the very heart of 
the world revolution which has changed the 
lives and postwar hopes of all of us. And we 
got here, as ordinary tourists, much the same 
way you would hop a plane from Los Angeles 
to San Francisco. 

START DELAYED ~ 


Aeroflot, the only Soviet airline, is not the 
only one in the world that gets you up at 
6 a. m. to go to the airport and then tells 
you the flight will be delayed until noon, 
On the Leningrad-Moscow run there are two 
flights daily, but on most others planes fly 
only once or twice a week. So you don’t Just 
grab a standby card for the next plane. 

The Russian version of a DC-3 which we 
finaily boarded for Moscow was almost iden- 
tical with the one in which we entered the 
Soviet Union, but it had no seat belts and 
the stewardess wore no uniform. We paid 
about $15 for overweight baggage as the limit 
of 20 kilograms each is less than that allowed 
on international flights. 

Whether Moscow has smog like Leningrad, 
I may never know, for we saw nothing until 
we plunged down through the fog and leveled 
out just over the brown fields near Moscow 
Airport. I wondered how President Eisen- 
hower’s aerial inspection plan would work if 
Soviet skies are always overcast as they were 
every day but one during our stay there. 


MET AT AIRPORT 


Both the omnipresent Intourist guide and 
Dick O’Malley, chief of the Associated Press 
bureau, were there to meet us. We went with 
O’Malley in the only Chevrolet we saw in 
Moscow (plus 7 or 8 other American cars, 
owned by diplomats) for the 40-minute ride 
to town. 

At first glance, Moscow is far more impres- 
sive than Leningrad. It is twice as big; auto- 
motive traffic is so heavy that traffic Jams— 
the Russian word is actually “traffikdjam’”— 
are quite common. People are _ better 
dressed—though there is no such thing 4s 
style in Soviet apparel—and appear more 
natural and content than in the northern 
city. 

There is much evidence of new construce 
tion—mostly huge housing developments— 
with the peculiar portable cranes used by 
Russian masons. silhouetted everywhere 
against the sky like huge storks. 


FEW WORKMEN ON BUILDINGS 


But oddly enough, with all the scaffold- 
ing, safety fences and piles of bricks, I seldom 
saw anyone actually working on these build- 
ings. Maybe they doit at night. 

The National Hotel, built in 1903 as 4 
showplace of Czarist Moscow, is even more 
ornately decorated and furnished than the 
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Astoria in Leningrad. All “luxe” suites have 
janos—OUurs was a Steinway—but our bath<~ 
room was & fright. The cusine, thank good- 
ne: s was better than in Leningrad—although 
ie only really palatable meal is breakfast, 
since you can't do much toruin a soft-boiled 
and Russian ham is good. 
REALLY TRY TO PLEASE 


While it’s impossible to avoid comparing 
Soviet food and service with American ana 
Furopean ways, I must add that the hotel 
staff and Intourist people were unfailingly 
attentive and accommodating, once we could 
make our wants known through the language 
parrier. Intourist obviously was ill-prepared 
jor the “spirit of Geneva” and any 
number of English-speaking  tourists— 
though delegations of French, Germans 
(both East and West) and Asian national- 
ities are fairly frequent. 

But the Intourist manager in Moscow, Mr. 
Rogov, and the woman guide assigned to 
us, Mrs. Zoya Novikova, really Knocked them- 
selves out to try to please. To an American, 
it takes a maddeningly long time to get 
anything done in Russia. But this is true 
almost everywhere in Asia and there is much 
truth in the old saying: “Scratch a Russian, 
find a Tartar.” From a Russian viewpoint 
our Intourist etaff worked miracle after 
miracle of red-tape cutting and arrangement- 
making. Nor would they accept any tips for 
their services, although, despite the official 
“no tipping” policy, hotel and restaurant 
workers seldom turn down 4n outstretched 
ruble. 

Of course, the Intourist people tried to 
show us what they wanted us to see—as we 
would very likely do, come to think of it, 
in showing foreign (especially Russian) Vis- 
itors around our own country. But they did 
make an effort to show us everything we 
wanted to see until we ran out of time, and 
bore our frequent changes in plans with 
Slavic patience. 

ONLY OUTRIGHT REFUSAL 

The only. outright refusal we met was on 
a comparatively simple request to visit in- 
side a typical Soviet home or flat of a city 
worker. This is the first thing anyone who 
is really trying to understand a foreign coun- 
try better wants todo. But it is not done in 
the Soviet Union—the excuse is that it would 
be rude to invade a stranger's privacy—but 
the guide never asks you to his or her home 
instead. Social contact between Americaris 
and Russians is almost nonexistent, despite 
the spirit of Geneva. 

Moreover, aside from officials with whom I 
arranged interviews and the English-speak- 
ing intourist employees, I did not have a 
single informal conversation with a Soviet 
citizen during my entire stay. It was noi 
for want of trying, nor entirely due to my 
ignorance of the Russian language. It just 
isn’t done. 

The result is that the diplomatic corps and 
the few foreigners living in Moscow for other 
reasons, Such as press and radio correspond- 
ents, find themselves pretty much talking to 
each other. The passing tourist has no 
chance at all, and the next time I read a re- 
port by a fortnight visitor giving Americans 
the lowdown on what the Russian people are 
thinking, I’m not going to believe it any more 
than I'd believe Pravda on that subject. 

One can, however, offer a few fast impres- 
sions—hardly more than hunches. I don’t 
think there’s going to be any revolution in 
the U.S. S. R. soon. The feel of discontent 

nd desperation is not in the air; quite the 
eontrary—that patient Hne of black-clad fig- 
ures waiting to see Lenin’s and Stalin’s re- 
Mains are not driven there with whips—they 
walt years for an admission card. Nor do I 
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think anybody tm the Soviet Union—rulers 
or ruled—wants war now. They want Mir— 
peace—because they have so much to do. 


—_—— 


[From the Los Angeles Times of 
November 10, 1955] 


REMLIN TYPIFIES COMMUNIST POWER, BUT IN 
Irs SHaDow Nosopy ARGUES POLITICS, TIMES 
PUBLISHER REPORTS 

(This is the fifth of a series of articles in 
which Norman Chandler, publisher of the 
Times, is reporting his observations in the 
Soviet Union and some of its neighbors. It 
Was airmailed uncensored from Moscow.) 

(By Norman Chandler) 
Moscow. .—At night seven red stars, illumi- 
nated from within and constructed of ruby 
tal, brood over Moscow from the seven 
of the Kremlin. 

They are the symbols of Communist power 
at the center of an empire already larger 
than that of the Roman Caesars, whose im- 
perial eagles they replaced, or that of the 
Mongol hordes against whose forays the first 
log walls of the Krenilin were built. 

The present medieval walls were under 
construction when Columbus was discover- 
ing America, obviously with better brick and 
mortar than Soviet builders use now to erect 
buildings that begin to crumble after 2 or 


3 years. 
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IMPORTED ARCHITECTS 

Then, too, the imported Italian and Byzan- 
tine architects who built the Kremlin worked 
without the pitiless production norms which 
the Soviet system substitutes for competition 
in almost every phase of its economic life. 

As a short sojourner, I cannot say that the 
Soviet system does not work. But I have 
seen enough to convince me that it doesn’t 
work very well. 

Laying aside for the moment 
tions of individual freedoms which in our 
society are more highly valued than else- 
where, the Soviet economy seems to have 
cone best in those endeavors which most re- 
semble the discarded capitalist system. One 
ef the first pure Marxist principles to go out 
the window was “to each according to his 
needs.” Now there are all gradations of in- 
come—including some ruble millionaires— 
as a result of wage and salary incentives 
which recognize that all men are not equal 
tn ability. 


considera- 


TALENT REWARDED 

As in America, managerial and artistic 
talent command high incomes. Managers 
strive to show a profit, in which they share. 
The rest goes not to stockholders but to cap- 
ital expansion, which is the primary goal. 

But a curious thing about visiting the 
capital of the Communist world is that in the 
very shadow of the Kremlin nobody will 
argue politics with you or try to convert you 
to communism. You could do a lot better 
in Pershing Square. 

I had only one real discussion in this vein, 
and that with Kromeinov, chief of the Amer- 
ican section of Pravda. It was a most illu- 
minating demonstration of the workings of 
én intelligent Soviet mind. 

Kromeinov sat in at an interview I had 
with the acting editor of Pravda, a big, dark- 
haired gentleman named Zhukov, like the 
Jamous marshal. Zhukov did not speak 
English, nor I Russian, but we exchanged 
questions and answers of a technical nature 
while tea and cakes were served. 

REACHES 4,900,000 

Pravda has only 4 pages—newsprint is as 
ecarce here as anywhere—but circulates to 
4,900,000 readers throughout the Soviet 
Union. Matrices of its daily Moscow edition 
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are rushed by jet aircraft to 14 distant cities, 
eo that the word of the Kremlin, which 
Pravda speaks, goes out in identical form to 
every corner of the largest nation on earth. 

I asked Zhukov if he felt the American 
press had been more friendiy to the Soviet 
Union since Geneva. He said some. I asked 
if Pravda had taken a more peaceful tone 
toward the United States. 

“The Soviet people have always had friend- 
ly feelings for the American people,” Zhukov 
replied. “So we have not had tochange. We 
have Known President Eisenhower a long 
time—he has been here—and we have always 
been careful to respect him, although we 
have sometimes been rough with McCartHy 
and KNOWLAND. But your papers are always 
rough with our leaders.” 

SPECIFIC EXAMPLE 
This scolding led me to ask for a specific 
whereupon Zhukov said, through 
the interpreter, he was most disappointed 
that Secretary Dulles had said the Soviet 
farm delegation should never have been al- 
lowed to tour the United States. 

I said frankly I’d never heard of that, 50 
he went for the TASS report from Washing- 
ton. (TASS, the official Soviet news agency, 
serves 4,500 papers in the U.S. S. R. and ex- 
changes news with agencies abroad, where it 
is served by 40 bureaus and some 200 cor- 
respondents. The deputy director of TASS, 
Mr. Vishnevski, in an earlier interview, gave 
me almost identical answers about the spirit 
of Geneva, as practiced by the United States. ) 

Kromeinov, whose English (and tailoring) 
reflected 5 years in the United States as a 
Pravda correspondent, produced the Dulles 
quotation and read it to us. Even after two 
translations, it was apparent that Dulles was 
saying he regretted the few protest demon- 
strations that occurred during the Soviet 
farm delegation’s tour, and was afraid they 
would be magnified in Moscow. Or so I in- 
terpreted it, and said so. 

ARGUE OVER MEANING 

“Nyet,* the Soviet editors chorused. 
Kromeinov quite seriously explained that Mr, 
Dulles regretted that American crowds had 
warmly welcomed the Soviet delegation, and 
wished they hadn’t come. 

We argued inconclusively about it for 15 
minutes, and parted equally unconverted. 
Yet I am convinced my hosts absolutely be- 
lieved everything they said. It gave me an 
eerie feeling, for newspapermen everywhere 
else can argue with certain facts mutually 
agreed upon. But here, with the one Russian 
I found willing and able to discuss the news 
in my language, I realized that the impene- 
trable Iron Curtain is not around the Soviet 
frontiers but around their minds. 

I also interviewed the deputy head of the 
press section in the Soviet Foreign Ministry, 
which ts housed in one of Moscow’s seven 
skycrapers which average about 30 stories in 
height d dominate the flat terrain in every 
direction. This official (one always talks to 
deputies or assistants and wonders whether 
the head man is really on vacation in the 
Crimea), Khokov by name, was polite but 
uninformative. 

“What is in our power we shail do,” he 
replied to our specific requests, none of which 
was heard of further. For all questions con- 
cerning Soviet policy he had some variation 
of this answer: “It is very difficult to speak 
for the government now.” 

None of the Soviet officials I interviewed 
offered much more than courtesy, and I 
doubt if any of them could, except at the 
very top—nor would anyone say who is at the 
top just now. There are very few pictures 
on the walis of anyone except Lenin and 
Stalin, although I saw one each of Malenkov 


and Molotov and a couple of Bulganin. I saw 
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none of Khrushchev, who probably comes 
closer than anyone else to being the boss. 

But if the Soviet authorities continue to 
complain that the American press is inac- 
curate in its information about their coun- 
try, they have only themselves to blame. 
When you cannot communicate either with 
the government or the people of the Soviet 
Union, you can only look and surmise—and 
wonder. 


[From the Los Angeles Times of November 11, 
1955] 


LENIN AND STALIN VISITED IN DEATH—TIMES 
PUBLISHER VIEWS BODIES AND TAKES PICTURE 
IN KREMLIN ITSELF 


(This is the sixth of a series of articles in 
which Norman Chandler, publisher of the 
Times, is reporting his observations in the 
Soviet Union and some of its neighbors. It 
was air mailed uncensored from Moscow.) 


(By Norman Chandler) 


Moscow.—If anyone had told me a year ago 
that today I would stand looking into the 
faces of Lenin and Stalin, inscrutable even 
in death, I would have questioned his sanity. 

And if he had added that I would stroll 
within the walls of the Kremlin, nonchalantly 
snapping pictures of the very palace where 
Stalin lived and so many of his enemies 
died—while Red army sentries watched with 
equal nonchalance—I would have sent for 
the padded wagon. 

Yet it was actually as easy to arrange as a 
tour of the White House. 


CITY IN ITSELF 


The Kremlin is not a single building, but a 
collection of palaces, churches, government 
buildings, and barracks surrounded by a 
brick wall. On a hillock at the junction of 
the Moscow and Neglinnaia Rivers, it was 
the fortified center of the ancient city. Be- 
hind its pentagonal wooden walls the first 
Muscovites defied the Tartar Khans and later 
czars stored up treasures while the Commu- 
nist regime, for all its theoretical disdain of 
wealth, has carefully preserved. 

An American tourist is by no means free 
to roam the Kremlin at will. But since last 
July—coincident with the Geneva Confer- 
ence—parts of this once mysterious citadel 
of the Communist world have been open to 
visitors, Soviet citizens and foreigns alike. 

It may be symbolic of the authority which 
resides in the Kremlin that inside it is the 
only place I saw in the Soviet Union where 
pedestrians—and most Russians are—pay the 
slightest attention to crosswalks or traffic 
cops. Elsewhere it’s a hair-raising contest 
between man and machine in which miracu- 
lously nobody seems to get hurt or even 
angry. 

FABULOUS COLLECTION 

The area of the Kremlin open to sight- 
seers contains one of the world’s most fabu- 
lous collections of medieval armor, weapons, 
court and clerical clothing, and the rich gifts 
of princes and potentates to the imperial 
Czars. You can also see the cluster of Rus- 
sian Orthodox churches, now museums, in 
which the czars worshipped, were crowned 
and finally entombed, even during the two 
centuries when the capital was moved to St. 
Petersburg (Leningrad). 

Unlike Stalin, today’s top Soviet leaders 
no longer live in the Kremlin. They have 
luxurious (by Soviet standards) apartments 
or houses in town and summer dachas in the 
country. 

Except for the Foreign Ministry, which is 
located in 1 of Moscow’s 7 skyscrapers which 
average about 30 stories high, most of the 
principal Soviet Government offices are 
housed in the Kremlin; in an area where 
tourists do not wander. 


MONOPOLY ON BEST CARS 


These high-ranking Communist Officials 
are instantly recognizable because they have 
@ virtual monopoly of the best Soviet-made 
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car, the Zis, a big, black limousine which 
somewhat resembles a 1947 Packard. They 
whiz out of the Spasskaia (Saviour’s Tower ) 
into Red Square, the rear seat always cur- 
tained, and always at a high rate of speed. 
One afternoon, taking a snapshot of colorful 
St. Basil’s Church, I was almost run down 
by Georgi Malenkov, who observers say is 
still very much around despite his apparent 
demotion. 

It is here in Red Square, just under the 
Kremlin walls, that the two saints of the 
new religion are enshrined in a handsome 
mausoleum cf red Ukrainian granite and 
black labradorite. Severely modern, in con- 
trast to its medieval surroundings, the py- 
ramidal tomb was erected originally for the 
embalmed body of Lenin alone. But room 
was made for Stalin when he died, permitting 
irreverant foreigners in Moscow to coin the 
title ‘‘The Gruesome Twosome.” 


WAITING LINE IMPRESSIVE 


Not knowing quite what to expect, I ate 
lightly before paying my respects, but the 
experience was neither gruesome nor par- 
ticularly moving. The really impressive 
thing, to an American, is the half mile-long 
line of Soviet citizens waiting, inching for- 
ward, their clothing a dreary black, their 
faces expressionless masks. 

Our intourist guide flashed a pass at the 
cordon of police and we walked briskly—it 
is too cool for a California topcoat in Mos- 
cow—past the long waiting line. I asked 
if foreigners cutting in at the head of the 
line didn’t make these patient Soviet people 
a little annoyed. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “They consider that 
you are the guests of the Soviet Union.” 


ALL REMOVE HATS 


I removed my hat at the entrance as auto- 
matically as I had seen crowds of sup- 
posedly atheistic Soviet citizens do upon 
entering a former church. If I had not, 
I might not have got past the two ramrod 
stiff Red Army sentries with fixed bayonets. 

Inside, two-by-two, the procession filed 
down the marble stairs and around the glass 
caskets. Four more soldiers stand at each 
corner, almost as still as their former mas- 
ters. Only the faces and hands of the 
bodies are visible, and whether they are real 
or exceedingly good wax casts you cannot 
tell in the dim, funereal lighting. Stalin 
looks more lifelike than Lenin, who has 
been there a lot longer. 

Not a sound is heard save the shuffling of 
feet, as the Soviet people pass by the re- 
mains of this once-powerful pair who dis- 
carded the immortal soul as a superstitious 
Opiate. No sobs are heard, and when one 
reaches daylight again, no tears can be seen. 


FACES BLANK MASKS 


The faces of the Soviet citizens emerging 
from the tomb—which many of them have 
waited 4 or 5 years to enter—are the same 
blank masks I saw when they filed in. 


What does this mean? You never find 
out. 

Even more incredible than shooting snap- 
shots inside the Kremlin, or passing Lenin’s 
and Stalin’s biers, is this: Throughout my 
stay in the Soviet Union I did not talk in- 
formally with one single ordinary Russian. 

I had scheduled interviews with Soviet 
Officials. I asked questions and got civil 
answers from Intourist guides and hotel em- 
ployees. But not once was I alone with a 
Russian for Just a friendly chat. I thought 
prhaps this was because I spoke no Russian, 
or because we were there only a short time. 

But I was told by our Embassy officials 
that foreigners who have lived in the Soviet 
Union for years, and speak Russian fluently, 
have never had a real heart-to-heart talk 
with a Russian either. It still isn’t done, 
despite the “spirit of Geneva.” 

That “spirit” gets you inside the country, 
but not inside its people. 
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Norman Chandier’s Visit Behind the 
Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following are the seventh, eighth, ang 
ninth in the series of articles by Mr 
Norman Chandler, publisher of the Los 
Angeles Times, in which he describes his 
experiences behind the Iron Curtain, 
These articles appeared in the Los An. 
geles Times on November 13, 14, and 15, 
1955; 

[From the Los Angeles Times of November 
13, 1955] 
CULTURE IN RUSSIA IMPRESS VISITORS—Com- 

MAND THEATER PERFORMANCE Is HIGHLIcuHT 

FOR TIMES PUBLISHER 


(This is the seventh of a series of articles 
in which Norman Chandler, publisher of the 
Times, is reporting his observations in the 
Soviet Union and some of its neighbors. It 
was air-mailed uncensored from Moscow.) 


(By Norman Chandler) 


Moscow.—The play's the thing, as Shake- 
speare said, in the Soviet Union. 

When it comes to showmanship, the Rus- 
sians really excel. But like everything else 
they do, there is a coldly calculated purpose 
behind the Communists’ preoccupation with 
culture and the arts. They are not, it seemed 
to me, an end to be enjoyed in themselves, 
but a means to further the goals of the all- 
powerful Soviet state. 

Mrs. Chandler is the expert in our family 
on music and the theater. Doors opened 
readily for her in the Soviet Ministry of Oul- 
ture and VOKS, the Society for Cultural Ex- 
changes. We found ourselves on the invi- 
tation lists for special closed performances 
at the century-old Bolshoi Theater and saw 
the best in Soviet talent. 


COMMAND PERFORMANCE 


While I was unimpressed and have been 
frankly critical of many phases of Soviet life, 
the standard of their cuitural presentations 
is very impressive, indeed. To me, the most 
memorable experience was a command per- 
formance given in honor of visiting Premier 
U Nu of Burma by the Turkmen Soviet 
Republic chorus. 

Soviet Prime Minister Bulganin, whose 
genial grandfatherly appearance is perfectly 
suited to the new spirit of Geneva line, sat 
beside his Burmese guest in the royal box. 
Behind were other Soviet leaders, including 
Foreign Minister Molotov, ex-Premier Malen- 
kov, Kaganovich—almost all of the Presidium 
members except Khrushchev, who was report- 
edly out of town. Our seats were in the 
orchestra not 50 yards from this galaxy of 
ordinary-looking men whose word is law over 
half the world. 

The Turkmen Republic 1s one of the 15 
units of the Soviet Union, in the south ad- 
joining Turkey and Iran. Its people speak 4 
Turkish dialect and are, or were, Moslems. 
The spectacle emphasized the oriental char- 
acter of the U. S. S. R., which too many 
westerners overlook. 


BIGWIGS AT LAST PERFORMANCE 


These national troupes are invited regu- 
larly to perform in Moscow—for the Soviets 
make a great pretense that they are semi- 
autonomous, though they have less inde- 
pendence than Los Angeles County has from 
Washington. The final performance is usu- 
ally attended by the Kremlin bigwigs and 
invited guests. 
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I must say the costuming, staging, and 
lighting of the spectacle were magnificent. 
The massed chorus and wild Turkmen dances 
also were superb and unique. Individual 
ariists were not outstanding, but they gave 
their best for Bulganinn & Co., who applaud- 
ed for repea ted encores. 

Technically, Le Ballet Sovietique, a Soviet 
folk ballet now touring Europe, which we 
caw in Paris before coming here, and the 
dancing of the Soviet's Prima BEallerina 
Vlanova, whom we saw in the colorful Tartar 
end, “The Fountains of Bacheserai,” were 
more polished and professional. 


INGENIOUS STAGE EFFECTS 


There were ingenious stage effects, too, 
such as realistic churning waves of the sea 
in Rimsky-Korsakov's opera Sadko. But the 
Turkmen command performance was unfor- 
getable, for it demonstrated perfectly the 
uses of culture in the U. 5.5. R. 

Circuses in lieu of bread are an old gim- 
mick of dictators from Caesar to Hitler. But 
the Soviet idea is more subtle. All the rich- 
ness and splendor seen on the stage is a 
promise of a brighter tomorrow to dispel the 
drab realities of today. 

The emphasis on culture in every school 
and peoples’ club permits the only kind of 
self-expression the Soviet people are allowed, 
and enables them to feel as civilized as any 
other nation—or more so—despite the con- 
trary evidence all about them. “Uncultured” 
isa common term of insult in modern Rus- 
sian, often applied to Americans in the pre- 
Geneva era. 
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IMPRESSIVE FAIR 


The same substitution of an impressive 
display for reality was shown us in the Mos- 
cow agricultural fair. This was a truly beau- 
tiful exhibition of the products of Soviet 
agriculture and industry, not for foreigners 
but for visitors from a}! parts of the U.S.5S. R. 

Each of the 15 Soviet Republics has a pa- 
vilion in its own architectural style, show- 
ing the various products—cereals, fruits, tex- 
tiles, furs, farm machinery, etc.—in tasteful 
displays. Excellent photographs and murals 
decorate the walls along with graphs show- 
ing production today as compared with the 
past—and shooting upward toward a future 
goal, 

This is not the way life is in the Soviet 
Union today. It is the promise of the way it 
will be tomorrow if everyone works a little 
harder. And dubious as an American visitor 
is inclined to be, he cannot help being im- 
pressed—unless he goes out into the country 
and sees what Soviet agriculture is really like. 

I confess I almost canceled our planned 
tour of a collective farm. I assumed it would 
be &® model farm especially set aside for 
foreign tourists and far superior to the real 
thing. Our intourist guide admitted that it 
was hardiy typical because it was so close— 
about 30 miles—to a large city. But I’m 
glad I changed my mind and went. 

The guide and the woman director of the 
collective farm—which is named Molotov 
Kolhoz, after the Foreign Minister—were ob- 
viously proud as punch of its accomplish- 
ments. This farm supports 285 families, 
they explained, from 4 villages round about. 
They have 160 milk cows and 326 head of 
livestock in all. They raise their own feed, 
poultry, and hothouse tomatoes; sell some of 
their surplus to the state at low fixed prices 
and the balance in the free market for what- 
ever the traffic will bear. 

DAIRY UNSANITARY 

If this was a better-than-average farm, I 
can understand why the Soviet farm delega- 
tion was so impressed on its tour of America. 
The dairy was indescribably unsanitary, 
though it had milking machines and an 
electric refrigerating unit to cool the milk. 
The rest of the layout, I’m sorry to say, was 
even more primitive. I have seen nothing 
as bad in America or Western Europe—yet 
this was a kolhoz they proudly show to 
tourists, 
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Along the road we passed the first indi- 
vidual homes we saw in the Soviet Union, 
old Russian log houses being thatched with 
straw for the winter. The paved road itself 
was easily up to the European standard, at 
least as far as we went, but the fields ap- 
peared poorly developed and animals were 
few. There are more churches open in the 
country, and more smiles for strangers, than 
in the cities. 

In one day the model collective farm and 
the brilliant Bolshoi ballet taught me more 
about the Soviet Union than 100 books. 





{From the Los Angeles Times of November 14, 
1955 |} 

WaRMER RECEPTION FOUND IN LATVIA—RIGA 
CITIZENS MORE LIKE WESTERN EUROPEANS, 
TIMES PUBLISHER WRITES 
(This is the eighth of a series of articles in 

which Norman Chandler, publisher of the 

Times, is reporting his observations in the 

Soviet Union and some of its neighbors. It 

was airmailed uncensored from Riga.) 

(By Norman Chandler) 
RicaA.—Few if any Americans have been al- 
lowed to see this former capital of Latvia, 

1 of the 3 Baltic nations swallowed up by 

the Soviet Union just before the last war. 

United States Congressmen touring the 

U. &. S. R. this summer were turned down 

when they asked to come here. 

But here we are, Mrs. Chandler; Bob Hart- 

mann, our Washington bureau chief, and I, 


and we got here without even trying. In- 
tourist, the official Soviet travel agency, 
matter-of-factly routed us through here 


when we said we wanted to fiy to Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 

True, all we saw of Riga was a fieeting 
glimpse of much shipbuilding activity as our 
plane circled for a landing. pJus the new air- 
port terminal which is better than either 
Moscow’s or Leningrad’s. We saw enough, 
however, to convince us that Latvia, now 
consolidated with Lithuania and Esthonia as 
one republic in the Soviet Union, is a far 
more European and civilized land than any- 
thing we saw in Russia proper. 


WESTERNERS ENFOLDED 


The Soviet people, imprisoned within their 
own frontiers and knowing nothing of the 
outside world except what they are told, 
don’t know how bad off they are. The new 
generation has absolutely no basis for com- 
parison. But the tragedy of the Irop Curtain 
is that it has enfolded people like these who 
for centuries have been part of the Western 
World. 

Even under Communist rule, you detect 
instantly from the warmth and genuine 
cordiality of these captive peoples that they 
are a different breed from the carefully cor- 
rect but cold Russians. If the spirit of Ge- 
neva permits more movement of Americans 
and other free peoples through these border- 
lands, it will help to maintain at least a slight 
contact between them and the world to 
which they really belong. 

THROUGH CUSTOMS 


Here in Riga, our checkout point for leav- 
ing the Soviet Union( we were again whisked 
through customs and passport control with- 
out a bag being opened. However, it is for- 
bidden to take Soviet money out of the coun- 
try—not that it is worth anything abroad, 
but it is a regulation. 

Between us we had about 100 rubles ($25 in 
United States money) which we had been un- 
able to spend, since there is littie in the 
Soviet Union one wants or can afford to buy. 
To see whether the money regulation was a 
shakedown and if our rubles would wind up 
in the pocket of the customs officer, we de- 
elared them. 

“You will have to surrender them and we 
will give you a receipt,” the interpreter said. 
“If you return to the Soviet Union within 3 
years, you can get them back.” 
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I had a hunch I wouldn't be returning that 
soon, if ever; so I asked if I could spend them 
at the airport. The plane was due to take off 
in a few minutes. Then, wonder of wonders, 
the customs officer himself accompanied us 
to the airport restaurant and into the 
kitchen, which was the cleanest I saw in 
Russia. He made sure I spent every last ruble 
for small Jars of caviar, and refused a tip for 
his courtesy. 

LAST HUMAN CONTACT 


As we dashed for the waiting plane. he 
smiled and shook bands heartily. It was the 
most human contact I had with a Soviet 
citizen—and the last. But I must add that 
the same kind of meticulous honesty pre- 
vailed everywhere. Nobody shortchanged us 
Americans, bewildered by strange sums in 
rubles and kopeks. 

Though we left valuable and hard-to-get 
items in our hotel rooms—the ancient locks 
of which I’m sure everyone in the hotel could 
open—not a thing was stolen, not even money 
left purposely for the chambermaid. 

In the Czech plane, Soviet-built, but run 
with considerably more service to passen- 
gers than Aeroflot provides, I looked out the 
window at the neatly cultivated farms and 
picture-postcard villages of Czechoslovakia 
and tried to set down in retrospect a few 
impressions of a tourist’s trip through the 
Soviet Union. 

RANDOM OBSERVATIONS 


Here they are at random: 

In the very best hotels and restauranis 
of Moscow—which are none too good and 
charge $20 for dinner—alongside well-to-do 
Soviet officials and visiting dignitaries you 
otten see slovenly, dirty people, with no 
neckties or coats, living it up noisily. They 
are workers or minor party stalwarts, pre- 
sumably, who have been given a Moscow 
holiday as a reward for surpassing their 
production quotas. 

During my entire stay in the U. S. S. R. 
I did not see a single well-dressed or attrac- 
tive woman. Whenever we walked about the 
streets, Mrs. Chandler was stared at—not 
rudely but with evident curiosity and 
envy—although male Americans don’t seem 
to attract much attention. Even in the 
best state stores, such as GUM on Red Square, 
women’s fashions are devoid of any style. 
Maybe this is because the models are se- 
lected by men. 

CHILDREN SEEM HAPPIEST 


Children seem to be the happiest and 
healthiest of Soviet citizens. Parents ap- 
pear to make a lot of their youngsters but, 
contrary to my experience in most coun- 
tries, you cannot penetrate the Janguage 
barrier by admiring the young ones. 

Translating Soviet prices into United 
States dollars is somewhat misleading due to 
the artificial exchange rate. But figuring the 
average city worker’s wage is something like 
$200 a month, it’s hard to understand store- 
window prices equal to $60 to $120 for a 
pair of women’s shoes; 8600 and up for a 
10-inch television set; $37 for an ordinary 
alarm clock; and $2,000 for an Austin-sized 
Moskvitch car. 


CLEANER THAN LOS ANGELES 


Mrs. Chandler went shopping in the free 
market where farmers can sell any surpluses 
over what they must deliver to the state 
stores at low fixed prices. She paid $5.50 
for two pears and a small bunch of grapes 

Moscow streets are remarkably clean for 
a big city—cleaner than Los Angeles, I'm 
ashamed to admit. Public transport services 
also seem better, especially the subway sys- 
tem, which is the most modern I've ever seen, 
with each station an immaculate marble pal- 
ace equipped with escalators. 

But behind the facade of Imposing build- 
ings lining Gorky Street in downtown Mos- 
cow I found some of the darkest, most odorif- 
erous alleys and wretched slums imaginable. 
Yet I have to say nobody stopped me from 
exploring them 
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There is a terrible sameness about all the 
people in Moscow. While the Communists 
make much of racial minority problems in 
other lands, I saw no Negroes and only a few 
orientals—Red Chinese army officers or tour- 
ists like myself. And the Russians not only 
look a lot alike, but have very little variety 
in dress, except for uniforms, which are not 
as prevalent as I had expected. 

VISITORS NOT WANTED 


The Soviet Union certainly is not ready to 
receive any numbers of American or western 
tourists who demand minimum service and 
fair food. But the Kremlin doesn’t want 
visitors for their dollars or to show them a 
good time. 

Like everything else in the planned Soviet 
society, there is a deadly serious purpose be- 
hind the slight parting of the Iron Curtain 
of which we were early beneficiaries. 

The reason is to convince the world, and 
America in particular, that the spirit of Ge- 
neva is genuine. But the real test is not 
whether the Soviet authorities will let more 
foreigners in, but whether they will let any 
considerable number of their own people out. 

Frankly, I don’t think they dare to. 


[From the Los Angeles Times of November 15, 
1955] 


Czrcus FRIENDLIER TO UNITED STATES THAN 
RusS—PUBLISHER HAS CHILLING NIGHTMARE 
WHEN HE LEAVES PRAGUE, HOWEVER 


(This is the concluding article in a series 
of reports by Norman Chandler, publisher of 
the Times, on his recent tour of the Soviet 
Union and some of its near neighbors.) 


(By Norman Chandler) 


Vrenna.—The last Soviet soldier left here 
3 weeks ago. And you don’t know how glad 
Iam. 

I never return from a foreign trip to the 
United States without a renewed feeling of 
thanksgiving that I had the good fortune to 
be born an American citizen. But today, as 
I stepped off a Czechoslovak Airlines plane 
from Prague, I almost kissed the soil of 
Austria in my relief to be back in the free 
world. 

This was a curious reaction, because not 
once within the Soviet Union had I experi- 
enced the slightest sensation of danger or 
dread. In fact, Mrs. Chandler, Bob Hart- 
mann, chief of the Times Washington Bu- 
reau, and I found it so much simpler to move 
around in the U.S. S. R. than we had imag- 
ined that, for a moment, we let our guard 
down and almost didn’t get out. 


NIGHTMARE 


What happened to us in Prague on the last 
leg of our journey was a spine-chilling night- 
mare right out of an Alfred Hitchcock 
thriller. 

We found Czechoslovakia, a picture-post- 
card country, much like Austria or Switzer- 
land in outward appearance, @ sharp con- 
trast to the Soviet Union. 

Even under a Communist satellite govern- 
ment, the Czechs like America and the West- 
ern World so much they can’t conceal it. 
They are a friendly people, who historically 
belong to the free world. Although the Iron 
Curtain has fallen around them and the red 
flag of the U. S. S. R. flies alongside theirs, 
they still remember freedom and strive des- 
perately to show their yearning in many 
subtle ways. 

GENUINE SMILES 


In contrast to the mechanical and dutiful 
politeness we found in Moscow, every Czech 
we saw had a genuine smile and made an 
extra effort to accommodate Americans. 
There was a certain spontaneous gaiety and 
humanity in the coffee houses and on the 
streets which we never saw in the Soviet 
Union. 


While the Czechs apparently import very 
little from the West, there is more variety 
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and a better quality of goods in their stores. 
Their industry, now thoroughly socialized 
but still benefiting from past managerial 
Know-how and skilled labor, is flooding mar- 
kets in Eastern Europe and the Middle East. 

The Alcron Hotel in Prague was so superior 
to any we saw in the Soviet Union, the food 
and service so much better, and the couples 
dancing to a pleasant little orchestra’s Amer- 
ican and Latin tunes so normal that for a 
while I almost imagined I was outside the 
Iron Curtain. 

SORRY TO LEAVE 


We were genuinely sorry to leave Prague, 
after seeing a few of its historic monuments 
that speak eloquently of Czechoslovakia’s 
contributions to Christian civilization. But 
our plane connection at Vienna was ex- 
tremely close, so we started for the airport 
in plenty of time. Outside, I noticed a Chev- 
rolet with a small Ameircan flag on its 
fender. 

As in arriving, we breezed through cus- 
toms and headed for the field when the 
Czech airline ground hostess came running 
after us. 

“You have no exit visa,” she said apolo- 
getically. “Without it you cannot leave the 
country.” 

“What do we have to do?” I asked. 
didn’t anyone tell us?” 

“You must go to the Foreign Ministry, back 
in town. Or perhaps to your Embassy,” she 
said. 


“Why 


IN KREMLIN’S POWER 


In that second I suddenly was aware how 
utterly heltpless any American actually is 
once he crosses the invisible line that marks 
off the Communist world. For ali our illu- 
sion of security, we had been completely in 
the Kremlin’s power all the time. And this 
is how every resident of the peoples’ democ- 
racies must feel every day of his life. 

Then I remembered that tiny American 
flag on the Chevrolet parked outside. I told 
the Czech hostess about it and for an in- 
stant she hesitated. Then she said: “I will 
see if I can find someone from the American 
Embassy. It will be all right.” 

She returned with Col. Thomas Ryan, 
United States Air Attaché in Prague. He was 
there to see some friends off on another 
flight but readily rushed to our rescue. I 
can’t remember when a friendly American 
face ever looked so good. 


AGONIZING MINUTES 


To make a long story short, Colonel Ryan 
called the Embassy, the Embassy called the 
Czech Foreign Office, Czech Airlines held the 
plane, and we waited to see if the Czech au- 
thorities would telephone permission for us 
to depart. They did, after 20 agonizing min- 
utes, and we took off for Vienna. 

When we crossed the Soviet frontier from 
Finland a fortnight ago I felt no qualms at 
all. But when we left Czechoslovakia behind 
us and the copilot said we were over Austria, 
I found myself suddenly relaxed and inde- 
scribably weary. 

We chatted gaily about our future plans, 
and waited for the plane to let down at 
Vienna. But as we approached the runway 
Mrs. Chandler whispered: 

“This isn’t Vienna at all—they’ve taken us 
somewhere else.” 

We looked at the terminal. 
“Prague.” 


The sign read 


FOG CLOSES IN 


They explained that fog had closed in over 
Vienna, but by now we were not sure. We 
had been through the Iron Curtain and now 
we were back. Two plump women who were 
the only other passengers in the plane now 
looked suspiciously like secret police agents. 
I fumbled guiltily in my pocket with the 
few Soviet kopeks I'd taken out of the coun- 
try for my grandchildren. 

Actually nothing was wrong but the weath- 
er. After 2 hours we took off again, and this 
time we made it. The Viennese officials at 
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the airport all seemed like long-lost brothers 
The Viennese hostesses were all beautify, 
Best of all there was Charles B. Edmonds 
our unfailingly helpful friend from TWA 
who had waited outside the Iron Curtain for 
us, with everything efficiently prearrangeq 
for the rest of our journey. 5 

TELLS OF HOPES 


I hope the day will come when American, 
and Russians can visit each other’s coun. 
tries, learn to understand each other better 
and make real and lasting friendships ag y, 
do in other distant lands. 

I hope someday it will be possible for 4 
traveler to leave Russia with happy mem. 
ories, hoping to return again. 

But from what I've seen I’m afraid that 
day is not very near. No one can know the 
difference between the two worlds, free and 
slave, until he has been in both. 


What Labor Wants in a Health Insurane 
Pian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr: Speaker, in 
the Machinists Monthly Journal of Sep- 
tember-October 1955 there appeared such 
an interesting article regarding health 
insurance that I feel that my honorable 
colleagues who may have missed it will 
be most interested in reading it, and, 
with the express permission of its au- 
thor, Mr. A. J. Hayes, international presi- 
dent, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, I wish to insert it in the 
RECORD. 


The article follows: 
WHat LABOR WANTS IN A HEALTH INSURANCE 
PLAN 


(Address by A. J. Hayes, international presi- 
dent, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, before the 1955 convention of the 
American Hospital Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J., September 20, 1955) 


I am extremely grateful for this oppor- 
tunity of discussing with you the topic of 
the health opportunities of the American 
people, for that is precisely what is em- 
bodied in the subject assigned to me—What 
Labor Wants in a Health Insurance Plan— 
no more, and not a whit less. 

Many folks who are strangers to the Amer- 
ican labor movement, its history and its 
philosophy, are inclined to look upon us 4s 
@ self-seeking group, whose recent growth 
and forthcoming unity are causes for 
anxiety. But objective persons, who are ac- 
quainted with our aspirations and our pro- 
grams know that our interest spreads far 
beyond the immediate ranks of organized 
labor, to encompass the good and welfare of 
all our fellow countrymen. Nowhere is this 
more evident than in our position regarding 
health insurance. 

To me, as & representative of organized 
labor, as a consumer of medical services, and 
above all as an American, nothing is more 
important than the health and the health 
opportunities of our people. 

As a worker in American industry I learned 
early the tragedy of inadequate and im- 
proper health care. As a consumer of medi- 
cal service I came to know the severe drain 
on the family budget of proper care. 

As an American, in this midtwentieth 
eentury, I rate the health and the education 
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American people as one of our greatest 
1 assets, and its improvement as one 
of our most important and immediate goals. 

This 1s not & question of welfare work, or of 

namby-pamby do-goodism. It is a matter 
of stark survival in an era of tensions and 

tempests. . . 

we cannot tell at this point what fruit the 
recent summit conference at Geneva will 
pear. We can oniy hope. But this I do 
know from my trade-union experience—and 
don’t forget that American unions have long 
peen the target of Communist infiltration 
and strategems—this I do know—that until 
the Communist tiger changes his stripes, 
the tension between the free world and the 
soviet-dominated nations will alternately 
diminish and grow with the ever-present 
danger of a shooting war. 

This being the case, it is up to us to pre- 
serve and to improve our relative advantages 
on the world stage. 

It would be conservative to say that inso- 
far as natural resources are concerned, the 
free world and the Communist world are on 
even terms. And that may be underesti- 
mating the potential resources of Russia 
and her satellites. 

So far as manpower goes, the Communists 
have by far the advantage in sheer nuinbers, 

The strength of the free world—and it is 
still largely centered in Canada and the 
United States despite the rapid economic 
recovery and development of our allies in 
freedom-—lies in industrial know-how and 
the quality of our manpower. 

Technical development is not the primary 
concern of a union official. We entrust that 
important phase of our national potential to 
management and its competent corps of 
engineers. But by the very nature of my 
union position I am vitally concerned with 
themen and women who carry out the tech- 
niques and operate the machines of industry. 
And one of the most certain ways to insure 
their presence on the job and to improve 
their productive capacities is to cut down on 
the absences and the inefficiencies which 
stem from ili health. 

NOTHING PERSONAL 

You will forgive me, then, if I am blunt. 
Try to think of me in the light of the Irish 
patriot during the Black and Tan wars of 
30 years ago. According to an account I 
heard, that fighter for freedom was con- 
cealed in some bushes along a highway when 
amember of the British Tans appeared. The 
Irishman set the bolt of his rifle, and the 
Englishman turned at the click. Looking 
his intended victim squarely in the face, the 
Irishman said, “I hope you realize there's 
nothing personal in this’’—and squeezed the 
trigger. 

You and I, of course, are allies, not adver- 
saries, but the point still holds: I hope you 
Tealize there is nothing personal in what I 

lay have to say. Indeed, I hope that what 
Ihave to say will contribute to our mutual 
understanding of the Job to be done, so that 
we may work together to help develop some 
pian of insurance which will meet the health 
heeds of the American people. 

As representatives of America’s hospitals, 
which constitute one of our more important 
health facilities, you are to be commended 
on the 25th anniversary of Blue Cross, The 
Inception of that nonprofit community plan 
of insurance @& quarter century ago marked 
the beginning of an era which has seen more 
and more peopie, and more and more fami- 
lies, enrolled under some type of health in- 
surance, until today well over half of our 
countrymen have some sort of medical care 
insurance. 

As trailblazer and pace setter, Blue Cross 
has a proud history. Beyond the mediate 
service embodied in its benefits, Blue Cross 
has contributed much to the health educa- 
tion and the health facilities of Americans. 
It has increased the understanding of the 
assets and facilities of good heaith, and the 


of the 
nation. 
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value of prepayment in meeting their costs. 
It has helped in expanding and improving 
hospital facilities. And through such de- 
vices as Health Services, Inc., and the Inter- 
Plan Service Benefit Bank, Blue Cross has 
helped toward meeting the needs for a na- 
tional plan of hospital insurance without 
sacrificing the benefits of community interest 
and community control. 

As a representative of the consumers of 
medical care services, I am happy to be here 
to congratulate Blue Cross on its silver anni- 
versary. 

In its inception, Blue Cross was a con- 
sumer-sponsored plan, although not a co- 
operative in the true sense of the word. 
It is natural that a group of consumers would 
start off with some plan of insuring against 
the costs of hospitalization, because hospital- 
ization is one of our more expensive medical 
care services. And it is Just as natural for 
hospitals to aid in the establishment and 
development of such a plan. 

Now there is no doubt about the value 
or the necessity for some means of Insuring 
against the cost of hospitalization. But, 
from the broader health viewpoint, didn't 
we actually put the cart before,the horse by 
starting out with hospitalization insurance? 
Properly considered, hospitalization is not 
really health insurance at all, but rather 
insurance against one of the high costs of 
neglected health. 

This same approach to the problem marks 
most of the so-called health insurance plans 
currently availabie. Very few of them pro- 
vide in any way for the medical services es- 
sential to good health; all of them stress 
protection against the costs of ill health. 
In addition, many of them depart from the 
service principle embodied in the Blue Cross 
plan and operate purely on an indemnity 
basis, 

But, to return briefly to what might be 
termed our negative approach to health 
insurance, let me cite an example offered by 
the Blue Cross plan in Washington, D. C.— 
Group Hospitalization, Ine. 

LET'S NOT FORGET PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 

In recent months Group Hospitalization 
has stepped up its promotion and advertising 
program, evidently to meet the competition 
of inferior plans which have been using glib 
talk on the air and in direct mail to seduce 
unwary searchers after health insurance. I 
am completely in accord with the stepped up 
Blue Cross campaign. But consider its ap- 
proach. We are told as we listen to the radio 
that in the next 12 months 1 out of every 
3 families in Washington will need hospitali- 
zation for 1 of its members. Therefore, en- 
roll now in Group Hospitalization. Granted 
the truth of the figures—which are appall- 
ing—shouldn’t we ask ourselves this ques- 
tion, How many of those people who will need 
hospitalization could have been kept out of 
hospitals by preventive medicine or early 

iagnosis and treatment? 

A NEW APPROACH NEEDED 

And that is exactly the kind of question 
we have been avoiding all along the line in 
our fragmentized, cart-before-the-horse ap- 
proach to health insurance. It is high time, 
I believe, that we stopped emphasizing in- 
surance against the high cost of neglected 
heaith, and devoted more of our efforts to 
developing a system of insurance or pre- 
payment which wiil give the American peo- 
ple greater access to the kind of health care 
which prevents illness or nips !t In the bud. 
This approach to the problem ts logical; it 
4s economical, and it is practical}. 

What labor wants first In a health in- 
surance plan is that it be comprehensive, 
running the gamut from periodic physical 
checkups to care for long-term or catastro- 
Phic illness. A plan which creates the in- 
centive to keep well and which encourages 
health education, periodical checkups, early 
diagnosis, and treatment. 
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The results of our fragmentized, eart- 
before-the-horse system are costly, and some- 
times ludicrous. Now mind you I have the 
greatest admiration for Blue Cross, and the 
Blue Shield plan which so often is integrated 
with it these days. But limiting Blue Shield 
benefits to medical and surgical services per- 
formed in hospitals can have ridiculous and 
wasteful results. Several years ago in one 
of our Washington, D. C., newspapers there 
was a letter to the editor from a perplexed 
subscriber to Blue Cross-Blue Shield. His 
60n had his arm broken in an accident. The 
mother rushed the boy to the office of the 
family doctor, about 3 miles away, and the 
physician set the arm. Application for Blue 
Shield benefits was denied because the arm 
had not been set in a hospital. And the 
bewildered father, in his letter to the editor, 
wondered why it should be required that the 
service be performed in a hospital, with the 
nearest hospital 15 miles away, when the job 
could be, and was, done satisfactorily in the 
doctor’s office. I can find no logical answer 
to that question. And I certainly can see no 
sense to requiring hospitals, which are gen- 
erally overtaxed with work, making space 
and facilities available for medical services 
which can be performed just as well in the 
patient’s home or the physician's office. 

Labor’s second desire in a heaith-insurance 
plan is corollary to the first and equal to it 
in importance—and that is that the plan 
should be based on the service, rather than 
the indemnity, principle. 

The application of indemnity features in 
accident and health insurance has always 
baffled me. I Know of no other field of insur- 
ance in which so many price tags appear. 
For example, I have collision insurance on my 
car. Of course, it has a $50 deductible clause, 
a principle, by the way, which I consider 
wholly inapplicable to health insurance. 
But nowhere in the policy do I find anything 
which says the company will pay so much for 
& crumpled fender, s0 much for a sprung 
door, or s0 much for a@ broken windshield. 
If the car is in a collision I take it to a re- 
pair shop, after proper arrangements have 
been made, and have the damage repaired at 
the expense of the insurance company. 

But when it comes to the human body the 
insurance companies go around hanging 
price tags on the allowable price for services 
to remove ailing tonsils or appendixes or to 
set broken limbs. 

Beyond this there are grounds for believing 
that the application of the indemnity to sur- 
gical and medical insurance has played a part 
in increasing the cost of medical care. Many 
unions’ negotiated heaith plans are under- 
written on the indemnity basis. That may 
sound at odds with what I am saying about 
labor’s wants in health insurance, but when 
unions started negotiating health and wel- 
fare plans they had to take what was avail- 
able. In case after case where the union he- 
gotiates higher schedule benefits in an at- 
tempt to relieve the covered emp}oyees of 
additional medical costs, the level of medical 
charges rises soon after, leaving the covered 
employees no better off than they were be- 
fore. Now, this phenomenon may be logical 
in the light of the sliding-fee system medica} 
charge based on ability to pay, since, in a 
way, the insurance benefits constitute an 
additional resource to the patient. But the 
ultimate result will be to convert health in- 
surance to a benefit plan for the physicialis. 

The important question ts not how many 
doliars the company paid out to Mary Sinith 
when she came down with pneumonia (al- 
though that might make good advertising 
copy), but whether or not Mary Smith re- 
ceived the care necessary to restore her 
quickly and certainly to good health. And 
that latter question can be answered only in 
terms of service, not cash benefits. Beyond 
that, in judging the adequacy of a health in- 
surance plan we must always pose the ques- 
tion, Could the illness have been prevented, 
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or at least cured before it became serious 
enough to require major medical services? 


PLAN WANTED FOR ALL 


In addition to desiring a health insurance 
plan which provides comprehensive medical 
services, labor wants a plan that is available 
on a universal basis. 

In discussing coverage of health insurance, 
let us rule out immediately any considera- 
tion of the type of so-called health insurance 
which is sold on an individual basis. That 
type of plan may be defended on the basis 

hat something—anything—is better than 

nothing. It has no other recommendations. 
Its costs are high. Its benefits are few and 
limited. And its cancellable features—how- 
ever necessary they may be from an actu- 
arial point of view—make it subject to grave 
and often-practiced abuses. It has no place 
in any serious discussion of desirable heaith 
insurances. 

Our fragmentized approach to health in- 
surance has resulted in a variety of group 
plans, most of them tied to employment for 
a specified employer or residence in a specific 
community, or both. This is a grave weak- 
ness in the light of the tremendous geo- 
graphical shifts in population and industrial 
shifts in labor force which have marked the 
past 16 years. It will become even more 
grave in the future with such factors as 
decentralization of industry, automation, and 
atomic energy promising continuing shifts 
in the population and the labor force. 

While practical considerations may dictate 
that a health-insurance plan be applied 
basically to employed persons and their de- 
pendents, parallel provisions must be made 
for the unemployed, the retired, the chroni- 
cally ill, and other groups of people who 
need the protection of health insurance but 
who are not in the employed labor force. 

Blue Cross has already demonstrated the 
possibility of developing coverage on @ na- 
tional basis and of extending protection to 
such groups as farmers and retired workers, 
and even, in cooperation with the Veterans’ 
Administration, to groups of people needing 
hospital and medical care who are generally 
considered noninsurable. These pioneering 
ventures of Blue Cross are worthwhile guides 
in the development of universal comprehen- 
sive-service health insurance. 


EMPLOYERS’ ROLE IN FINANCING 


As to the financing of health insurance 
for the employed population, labor believes 
that the cost should be borne, in part at 
least. by employers. Under many negoti- 
ated health and welfare plans, employers 
bear the entire cost and find it a sound in- 
vestment. In order to make it possible for 
every employed person to enjoy the fuil 
benefits of a health and welfare plan, the 
charges must be computed in terms of per- 
centage of wages and salary rather than on 
& flat-fee basis. 

So far as the administration of health in- 
surance is concerned, labor believes strongly 
that the consuming public should have a 
voice in decisions relating to the economic, 
as distinguished from the purely medical or 
professional, aspects of any plan. 

Finally, labor believes strongly that any 
universal plan of health insurance must be 
carefully coordinated with an overall plan 
for the development of our health facllities 
and medical personnel. 

William S. McNary, executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Michigan 
Hospital Service, summed this need up neatly 
when he testified several years ago before 
the President’s Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation on an evaluation of Blue 
Cross plans. This is what he said: 

“Just putting money in the hands of the 
people will not solve the problem. For in- 
stance, if we in Blue Cross were to double 
our enrollment in the next 30 days, the re- 
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sult would probably be the nationwide col- 
lapse of our hospital and medical services.” 

We are woefully short in medical and 
parimedical personnel, and in many medical 
facilities. And we of labor believe that the 
need for additional personnel and faciilties 
is too acute to be left to the slow process of 
gradual evolution. The Hill-Burton hospital 
construction program is an example of how 
the Federal Government can assist its citi- 
zens in meeting their health needs by helping 
to overcome existing shortages. Similar pro- 
grams should be developed to aid medical 
and nursing schools and institutions for 
training parimedical personnel. And finan- 
cial assistance should be provided ot com- 
petent candidates for the medical profession. 

In addition to an overall shortage in medi- 
cal personnel and facilities, our existing re- 
sources are badly distributed among our peo- 
ple. Labor believes that the hospitals, which 
are developing into medical centers, can 
heip solve this problem of maldistribution 
through a system of branch hospitals, which 
will aid both patients and physicians in 

ural and remote areas by bringing to them 
the facilities and know-how of modern medi- 
cine. 

This—in summary—lis what labor wants in 
a health-insurance plan: A system of univer- 
sal, comprehensive service health insurance, 
with consumer or public representation at 
the economic policymaking level, carefully 
tied in with a comprehensive Federal pro- 
gram for developing the personnel and facil- 
ities to make it work. 

That isa large order. We of labor know it. 
And we realize, too, that it will not come 
over night. But nothing short of that pro- 
gram will enable us of the United States to 
accomplish what we must accomplish to 
conserve and develop the heaithy, skilled 
manpower needed to meet the growing peace- 
time needs of our dynamic economy and to 
keep up strong and alert on the inter- 
national scene. 

We know that such a program is practical. 
We have seen such plans developed and work 
in the crucible of experience. As one out- 
standing example, consider the Labor Health 
Institute of St. Louis, Mo. Here is a descrip- 
tion of that plan which appeared recently 
in a thought-provoking discussion of the sub- 
ject Are Medical Centers the Answer, by the 
publishers of Employee Benefit Plan Review 
and Research Reports: 

“It provides complete, comprehensive med- 
ical services through a group practice medical 
center, but with the addition of home and 
hospital care. * * * 

“The services include general medical, 
specialist, and surgical care, with the usual 
ancillary services; hospitalization up to 90 
days each year, complete dental services ex- 
cept for dentures, visiting nurse service, 
drugs at special rates, and eyeglasses at a dis- 
count. The average out-of-pocket expenses 
of an average institute member's family in 
1951-52 were only $37.” 

As the report noted earlier, “this is pre- 
sumably the most expnensive” form of health 
insurance. Yet in the fiscal year 1951-52, 
contributions to the plan, which are based 
upon a percentage of wages, averaged $130.05 
for a worker and his family, and $58.68 for 
an individual. 

So far as results are concerned, the em- 
ployers, who bear the entire cost of the plan, 
find their contributions to be a worthwhile 
investment in good health. Days lost by ill- 
ness among institute members averages 8 
days in 1952, as against a generally accepted 
national average of 7 to 8. 

There is positive proof that comprehensive 
health services can be furnished eco- 
nomically and efficiently. The only question 
from the national viewpoint is how? 

We of labor believe that the answer to that 
question rests with the medical and related 
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professions and the insurance people, It 
they succeed in developing voluntary, nop 
profit plans like Blue Cross, and in obtain. 
ing Government assistance in meeting th, 
health needs of the aged, the unemployed 
the indigent, and the chronically in, per. 
haps the results will be achieved * through 
privately operated systems. If, on the other 
hand, segments of the medical Profession 
and the insurance world persist in profitine 
on the ill health of America, then we mys; 
and we will turn to some system of national 
insurance. 

However it may come about, labors’ Wants 
in this field will be met, the dream of go. 
cess to proper health care for all Ameri. 
cans will be fulfilled. As individuals the 
American people will not much longer tg}. 
erate a system of medical economics which 
denies proper medical care to themselves ang 
their children. 

As a nation we cannot continue to run 
the risk entailed in lost time and production 
deficiencies stemming from ill health. There 
is no pursuit of happiness for persons whose 
capacities for advancement and enjoyment 
are sapped by disease. There may be, in this 
troubled world, no continuing liberty for g 
nation which permits its manpower resources 
to waste away for lack of proper health care, 

We of labor rate health as a prized persona] 
possession, and a vital national asset. We 
earnestly solicit your cooperation, and the 
cooperation of others in the health and health 
insurance fields, in developing a system of 
health insurance which will give to every 
American access to the miracles of modern 
medicine. 

In our progress toward this goal, we must 
not be impeded by timorous tradition or 
empty epithets. Where Government assist- 
ance is necessary let us accept it—-yes, let 
us demand it, as an essential service of a 
modern state. Wherever the answers may 
lie, and the answers are many in this com- 
plex field, let us search them out logically, 
conscious only of the health needs of the 
American people, and the demands which 
history has imposed upon our country. 


Robert E. Sherwood and Bernard DeVoto 
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HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, 2 
months ago America lost one of her lead- 
ing authors when Bernard DeVoto died 
of a heart attack. 

His history of the fur trade in the West, 
Across the Wide Missouri, won the Pu- 
litzer prize for historical literature in 
1948. In 1952 he won the national book 
award with Course of Empire, a history 
of the search for the Northwest Passage 
from Columbus to Lewis and Clark. 

In addition to being a great historian, 
Mr. DeVoto was an authority on western 
life. He traveled widely in the West and 
knew our resources, our people, and our 
problems. 

This Nation’s loss goes far beyond the 
mere absence of an author-historian. 
For Bernard DeVoto was a conservation- 
ist in the tradition of Theodore Roosevelt 
and George Norris. 

In tribute to a friend, I call attention 
to the following newspaper editorials on 
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peVoto and another great man of letters, 


Robert E. Sherwood: 
[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
November 15, 1955] 

Two ARMED WirH Worps 


The writing trade was deprived of two of 
proficient American practitioners 


its most ; 
when heart attacks struck down almost 
.jmuitaneously Robert E. Sherwood and 


pernard DeVoto. And fair play lost two of 
its most vigilant and vigorous advocates; 
this second loss being the greater. 

put for the string of crises which began 
qith the depression, ran through the war and 
the end of which is not yet, the paths of these 
two might have come together only briefly as 
students at Harvard College. Sherwood 
might have gone his way as a playwright and 


movie writer, turning out hit after hit and - 


winning a Pulitzer prize every how and then. 

DeVoto might have been well content to be 
Harvard's best writing teacher since Bliss 
perry, turning out magazine fiction or his- 
tory, Just to show he could practice what he 
eached and also getting his recognitions. 
Both did get their Pulitzer prizes, Sher- 
wood three of them for Idiot’s Delight, Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, and There Shall Be No 
Night. DeVoto’s came for Beyond the Wide 
Missouri, a book prepared largely in St. Louis 
in the archives of the Missouri Historical 
Society. 

These two Americans, however, were not 
cut out to be nonpolitical, after the fashion 
of so many of their European counterparts. 
There would be no American Hitler except 
“over their dead bodies.” And the threat did 
net have to be so great to arouse them. 
Sherwood came to Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
aid in the writing of speeches, worked hard 
in the wartime information services, wrote 
articles for liberal causes and crowned them 
with Roosevelt and Hopkins, winner of a 
Pulitzer biography award. 

DeVoto’s birth in Utah made him conscious 
not only of the history of the West but of 
the necesity for defending its natural re- 
sources against ever-present plunderers. He 
was just as zealous for personal rights as for 
public property. He fought batile after bat- 
tle against erosion of the Bill of Rights, 
whether by book banning or by the prying 
of public authorities. 

Occasionally he might devote one of his 
Easy Chairs in Harper’s magazine to kidding 
the female beautification industry or to rumi- 
nations on Mark Twain, whose unpublished 
papers were in his custody. But mostly he 
was fighting. He loved good fights and he was 
always determined to win them. 

Sherwocd and DeVoto showed that they 
could write for money the easy way, but they 
were not minded to take that way. To them 
writing was not just a way of making money; 
it was the great instrument of enlighten- 
ment and progress, the great weapon against 
the enemies of enlightenment and progress. 
So they will be missed—and remembered. 


y 





[From the Dayton Daily News of 
November 15, 1955] 
SHERWOOD AND DEVoTO 

American politics, philosophy, and letters 
fulfered a grievous double blow over the 
Weekend in the untimely deaths of Robert 
Sherwood and Bernard DeVoto. 

Sherwood at 59 and DeVoto at 58 should 
have had many useful years ahead of them. 
Yet heart attacks claimed the lives of both. 

This was one of many similarities between 
two men whose personalities and careers were 
cifferent in mumerous other ways. Sher- 
wood was primarily the playwright, DeVoto 
the essayist. Yet both brought their in- 
terests and talents into focus in the fieid cf 
history and in the lists of down-to-date po- 
litical combat. 

DeVoto was by turns relaxed and stern as 
for a score of years he purveyed opinions on 
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morals and manners from Harper's “Easy 
Chair.” He was a sophisticated connoisseur 
of the nuances of the cocktail hour, yet he 
was a mordant, Jeremiac crier of the havoc 
that greedy men have tried to wreak on his 
native western lands. 

More of the poet and humanist, Sherwood 
made his impact on contemporary politics 
through presidential speech writing, and his 
contribution to history through h!s chronicle 
of the crusades of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry Hopkins. 

Two brave and sensitive men have been 
taken from the scene at a time when there 
is urgent need for persons of like ideals and 


comparable effectiveness in championing 
them. 
[From the New Orleans Item of November 16, 


1955] 
DOUBLE Loss 

The deaths of Robert Sherwood and Ber- 
nard DeVoto almost at the same time and 
both from heart attacks must surely have 
had a doubly sad effect on many of their 
readers. 

For these two writers were erough alike in 
their viewpoints and fields of interest that a 
great many people who admired one would 
also admire the other. 

They were, to be sure, not at all alike in lit- 
erary style. Sherwood was best known as a 
Pplayright and DeVoto as an essayist. and his- 
torian. 

Yet both wrote from deep convictions and 
they had a common devotion to the Ameri- 
can heritage and the fundamental truths of 
democracy. 

They were of the same generation—in fact, 
their ages were 59 and 58—and each was rep- 
resentative of it. Their influence on the cre- 
ative literature of their own time has been 
great, and in both cases this was at least 
partly due to their sincere concern for the 
world and the country in which they lived. 





[From the Oregon Statesman of November 17, 
1955} 
AUTHORITY ON THE WEST 
(By Charles A. Sprague) 

Two distinguished American men cf let- 
ters, both winners of the Pulitzer prize, died 
this week, prematurely one might say, for 
neither had reached the age of 60. Robert E. 
Sherwood, who won his laurels as a play- 
right, was a New Yorker, aged 59. Bernard 
DeVoio, 58, native of Utah but long-time resi- 
agent of Cambridge, Mass., was a man of varied 
interests and talents: teacher, novelist, his- 
tworian, critic, conservationist. 

Each took a keen interest in public affairs; 
both were liberal in political outlook, but 
their expressions of public interest differed. 
Sherwood Was a frequent aid io the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as speechwriter. He was a 
strong internationalist in the pre-World War 
II days. The only American author to win 
the Pulitzer award four times, Sherwood won 
it for his play Idiot’s Delight, Aise Lincoln 
in Dlinois, and There Shal! Be No Night, and 
fourth for the biography Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins. He was still busy at writing plays for 
stage and screen, and his death removes one 
of the ablest of American dramatists. 

DeVoto was a much more versatile 














indi- 


vidual. His writings were addressed to a 
much wider audience, and his frequent 


plunges into controversy brought him into 
nationwide prominence. Not only were his 
interests diverse, his scholarly attainments 
were multiple. Teaching and lecturing at 
Harvard where he graduated did not occupy 
im long. He turned his hand to fiction 
writing, both as novelist and, under the pseu- 
donym of John August, as writer of thrillers 
for popular magazines. 

As literary critic he found himself in fre- 
quent feud with fellow litterati, for he was a 
nan of independent mind, disinclined to 


I 
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hunt with the pack. Thus he turned from 
such modern stylists as Hemingway and 
Thomas Wolfe to favor writers of an elder 
day, particularly Mark Twain, who was a 
frequent subject for his literary efforts. (He 
regarded Huckleberry Finn as the greatest 
American novel, and Thoreau’s Walden as the 
greatest piece of nonfiction written by an 
American.) 

DeVoto’s works of most solid worth, how- 
ever, relate to the great West where he was 
born and reared. He became the greatest 
living authority on the exploration of West- 
ern America. Four great historical volumes 
are the fruit of his labors in this field: The 
Year of Decision, 1846; Across the Wide Mis- 
souri; the Course of Empire, and an’ edition 
of the Lewis and Clark Journals. As a his- 
torian, DeVoto was not merely one to grub 
in libraries and to decipher old manuscripts 
though he did much of that. He crossed and 
crisscrossed the great West whose geography 
was @ vital part of history he was writing. 
He knew Montana and Idaho and Utah and 
Oregon intimately. It was his practice to 
revisit the West by automobile at frequent 
intervals so he kept fresh his acquaintances 
with the West. 

This exploration made him a stout cham- 
pion of conservation. He poured out his 
bitterest philippics against the despoilers of 
the range and the rivers and the beauties of 
the West. Recently he turned his guns on 
those who are desecrating the attractions of 
New England. DeVoto was a vigorous foe of 
the D’'Ewart bill of 1953 to entrench graziers’ 
rights in national forests. He became, too, a 
sharp critic of Secretary McKay—and worked 
among his conservationist friends for the 
election of RICHARD NEUBERGER as Senator 
in 1954. 

These articles were done for the Easy 
Chair in Harper’s magazine, “the oldest edi- 
torial feature in American journalism” as he 
noted in the current issue of the magazine. 
In this number DeVoto took a backward look 
over his 20 years of supplying this feature to 
Harper's. Referring to the 30 articles and 
the monthly column he figured he had writ- 
ten some 800,000 words for Harper’s—‘‘more 
than anyone else now living.” He admitted 
this was personal journalism and classified 
it as cultural criticism. That may do as 
well as any other label. Fact is, that his 
range of subjects for the Easy Chair was ex- 
tremely wide. The feature may have been 
easy for him, but it made many of its readers 
very unhappy. DeVoto admitted an indul- 
gence in polemics, and when that is per- 
mitted for one with as sharp a wit and facile 
a style as DeVoto, polemics is a mild word 
for the product. Where it was to hound 
book censors or nail to the corral fence the 
western stockmen who had stripped the land 
of its cover of vegetation or to jibe at pro- 
hibitionists, DeVoto wrote with such vigor 
and pace that his victims were left dead In- 
dians. Variety was characteristic of DeVoto's 
themes for the Easy Chair. This gave fresh- 
ness to the subject matter and added to the 
zest which Harper’s readers had for the 
feature 

Though his death comes as a shock to 
his constituency, it might be said that if 
it had to come, the time was well chosen. 
DeVoto had completed the trilogy on West- 
ern exploration; he regarded the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition as of the greatest historical 
significance in the settlement of the conti- 
nent. He had rounded out 20 years of cul- 
tural criticism in Harper’s. (A book is just 
coming off the press with a compilation of 
selected articles from the Easy Chair.) And 
he had won a substantial victory for protec- 
tion of public lands. 

A man with such varied interests and 
tastes and such physical and intellectual 
energy would never be content to retire. In 
his 58 years, however, DeVoto had packed 
important and durable work in history, in 
literary criticism, and carried responsibilities 
of citizenship. 
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[From the New Republic of November 28, 
1955] 


BERNARD DEVOTO: AMERICAN PATRIOT 
(By Arthur-M: Schlesinger, Jr.) 


Bernard DeVoto was, above all, a@ man 
who loved his country—who loved it deeply, 
with knowledge and with compassion, some- 
times with exasperation and an appearance 
of despair but always with a basic faith. He 
hated ever to leave it. He never set foot 
outside the North American Continent, and 
it was only with great reluctance that he 
would venture across the Canadian border. 
“Love,” Whitehead somewhere says, “is very 
penetrating; but it penetrates, not to facts, 
but to possibilities.” Bernard DeVoto’s love 
for his native land included both facts and 
possibilities... He sought out facts, cherished 
them, armed himself with them, used them 
to club others over the head, felt uneasy 
away from them. But he penetrated always 
to what lay beyond—the hope, the dream, 
the fertile valley over the next hill. 

His so-called irascibility was not old- 
curmudgeonism. It was rather the out- 
rage of a man who could not bear to see 
his Nation falling below its own highest 
standards. One of the last incidents of his 
ife made the point. When he condemned 
the transformation of the beautiful State of 
Maine into a jerry-built, neon-lighted vaca- 
tionland, he did so, no because he hated 
Maine, but because he loved it. (One State 
official responded by canceling the State’s 
advertising in Harper’s, where DeVoto’s arti- 
cle appeared; but Governor Muskie under- 
stood DeVoto’s passion and reversed the ac- 
tion of his subordinate.) 

This love for country meant an inex- 
haustible delight in its physical aspects, 
from the deserts and canyons of his native 
Utah to the green hills of his beloved Ver- 
mont. But DeVoto was no _ sentimental 
nature writer. He cared, not only about 
deserts, but what caused them; not only 
about forests, but what threatened them; 
not only about rivers, but what could be 
done to purify them, control them and en- 
list them in strengthening the land and 
the people. He was dedicated to the strug- 
gle for the preservation and development of 
the country’s natural resources. 

But Bernard DeVoto’s passion above all 
was for the moral dimension of America, 
He was a fanatic for the tradition of indi- 
vidual freedom. “When an American says 
that he loves his country,’ wrote DeVoto’s 
friend, Adlai Stevenson, “he means not only 
that he loves the New England hills, the 
prairies glistening in the sun, the wide and 
rising plains, the great mountains, and the 
sea. He means that he loves an inner air, 
an inner light in which freedom lives and 
in which a man can draw the breath of self- 
respect.” Because Bernard DeVoto loved 
freedom, he hated the smellers and the 
snoopers, the witch-hunters and the book- 
burners, the censors and the investigators. 


os 


[From the Times of London of November 
16, 1955] 
MR. BERNARD DEVOTO: HISTORIAN OF THE 
FRONTIER 


Mr. Bernard DeVoto, who collapsed and 
died on Sunday night at the age of 58, 
shortly after appearing in a television pro- 
gram in New York, was a scholar who did not 
believe in remaining in the study. 

Bernard Augustine DeVoto was born at 
Ogden, Utah, on January 11, 1897, and was 
educated at the University of Utah and 
Harvard. His studies were interrupted by 
the entry of the United States into the 
1914-18 war and he served in the Army as 
@ musketry instructor. Having graduated 
from Harvard in 1920, he worked for a time 
as @ schoolmaster and then as assistant 
professor of English at Northwestern Unit- 
versity. In 1929 he joined the teaching staff 
of Harvard and remained there for some 5 
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years. For the next 20 years he was editor 
of the excellent feature in Harper’s maga- 
zine, the Easy Chair. 

As befitted his origin, he was intensely in- 
terested in the frontier, and his greatest 
work, a trilogy which appeared between 1943 
and 1953, stands in the forefront of vivid 
historical writing. The pioneers, Verendrye, 
Michaux, Mackenzie, Bill Burrows, Lewis 
and Clark, move life-size across the broad 
canvas, vital and imposing. The Pulitzer 
and the Bancroft prizes awarded to him were 
the recognition of perhaps the greatest his- 
torian of America, who has done for the set- 
tlers of the West what Trevelyan has done 
for the men of the Risorgimento. The three 
volumes, The Year of Decision, 1846; Across 
the Wide Missouri; and Westward the Course 
of Empire, look a formidable task to read; 
they are, however, so gripping that once the 
reader has begun there is only pleasure. The 
material on which they are based is not only 
documentary, though all seems to have been 
consulted. What makes DeVoto's writing so 
vivid is the fact that not only was he born in 
the territory he describes but constantly vis- 
ited the scenes he depicted. 


His other works on the Middle West, 
though on a smaller scale, are of high merit, 
and his understanding of the quaint genius 
of Mark Twain is deep and communicable. 
In lighter vein he wrote a number of “thrill- 
ers” and popular magazine fiction under the 
nom de plume John August. Indeed, when 
the extent and gravity of his historical writ- 
ing are considered, his output, serious and 
gay, was immense and of fine quality. 


[From the Manchester Guardian Weekly of 
November 17, 1955] 


EEP OFF THE GRASS 
(By Alistair Cooke) 


It is impossible to imagine DeVoto dead 
and gone—this restless historian who made 
other restless men dead for centuries—La 
Verendrye, Michaux, Mackenzie, Bill Bur- 
rows, Lewis and Clark—more vital than the 
newspapers can make most of our living 
statesmen. He had achieved and delivered 
his great work—the three-volume master- 
piece on the settling of the West: The Year 
of Decision, 1846; Across the Wide Missouri: 
and The Course of Empire. He chose his 
field as a@ young man and would let noth- 
ing—not comfort, nor friendship, nor the 
easy chance of riches—keep him from it. 
He even gave up teaching to pursue it, by the 
mountain pass and the mule as well as by the 
forgotten journal, buried text, and maps, 
and Government surveys, expiring on the 
shelves of the Library of Congress. 


He took the prize all good scholars, writers, 
and artists of every kind hanker after: to 
have seen one’s mark and made it. DeVoto 
had made it by 30 years of ceaseless probing 
and reading and journeying. Yet he was too 
good and necessary a man to die so soon. 
For he never used his scholarship as a sanc- 
tuary from the battle of his own time. When 
he was not up to his knees on an old voy- 
ageur’s trail through the Rockies, he was up 
to his powerful larynx in all the controversies 
of the day. He defied the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to come and force him to tell 
about any personal association, however 
trivial. He blasted continuously the power 
and conservation policy of the Republican 
administration. He saw the public domain 
being gradually preempted, not by evil men 
but by ignorance of the history and the dis- 
ciplines necessary to preserve it. 


Only last month he protested at the deteri- 
oration of the Maine coast into a “jerry-built, 
neon-lighted, overpopulated slum,” and had 
the wounded Down-Easters foaming at him. 
One of his proudest moments was to be sit- 
ting on the Stevenson campaign train 3 years 
ago and just be able to hear McCarTuy, over 
& radio, crackling with static, identify him as 


January 9 


“Richard” DeVoto, one. of Stevenson’s mali 
nant crew of associates. es 
The individual’s right of privacy, 
public’s right to its own public lands, 
were his gospel. There ought to be 


The 
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simple, strong, Twainian epitaph for 
something as succinct as the inscriptions oy 


“Bernar, 
Keep Off the Gray: 


the graves in Tombstone, Ariz, 
DeVoto, 1897-1955. 
would do very well. 


[From the Winnipeg Free Press of Novembe 
26, 1955] : 
THE CAUSERIE 
(By M. F.) 

Many Canadians are familiar with the art. 
cles which Mr. Bernard DeVoto has been con. 
tributing over many years to Harper’s maga. 
zine. He has made the Easy Chair not Only 
the oldest feature in American journalism 
but also one of the most intelligent ang 
stimulating. His death robs American joy. 
nalism of a stalwart warrior for freedom ang 
enemy of conformity. 

It is usually forgotten, and even the obity. 
ary notices in the American press forgot ty 
point it out, that Mr. DeVoto wrote the single 
most impressive political commentary on the 
1952 Presidential campaign. 

Very early in that campaign he wrote ay 
article pointing out the serious risks of 
giving the Republicans control of Congres 
and thereby of the committee chairmanships, 
He published the list of the Republicans who 
would serve as chairmen and gave them the 
contemptuous nickname of “furderers’ row,” 

It would be of little avail, he warned, for 
Mr. Eisenhower to be making noble gestures 
when his policies would be exposed to this 
ugly gauntlet in Congress. He predicted that 
national affairs in the event of a Republican 
victory would waiver ominously between a 
stalemate and a feud. One must recall the 
first 2 years of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to realize the cruel precision of this 
prophecy. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann tried to counter Mr, 
DeVoto’s argument by claiming that it was 
essential to convert the Republican leaders 
in Congress to a sense of responsibility by 
making them partners in a Republican ad- 
ministration. Mr. Stevenson sneered at this 
syllogism by observing that never before in 
American politics had a party gone to the 
country with the cry “throw the rascals in.” 

The last footnote to this episode was writ- 
ten when Mr. Lippmann, some months ago, 
formally abandoned his discredited theory. 
He announced his new revelation that the 
strength and progress of the American people 
demanded a Republican President and 4 
Democratic Congress. 

Enough writers have praised DeVoto’s books 
on the West, his veritable passion for con- 
versation, his love of Mark Twain. But his 
life was spent in controversy and it is as 4 
controversial figure and not as a stuffed saint 
that he should be remembered. 


[From the New York Times of November 15, 
1955] 
BERNARD DEVOTO 


The sudden death of Bernard DeVoio is 4 
major loss to the world of American letters. 
Historian and novelist, critic and editor, he 
was a writer both scholarly and colorful, pug- 
nacious and humorous, skillfull and pro- 
found. 

Bernard DeVoto was first of all a careful 
and distinguished chronicler of the majestic 
story of this country. His famous trilogy— 
The Year of Decision: 1846, Across the Wide 
Missouri, and the Course of Empire—com- 
prise a classic of America’s westward expal- 
sion, written by a man whose knowledge and 
love of the West has been surpassed by no 
other contemporary historian. But he was 
not content to be considered a writer of 
merely western history—he complained about 
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talking about and who pulled no 
ches. His contribution in awakening the 
nel conscience on this subject has been 


‘the most practical and enduring value. 
It is sad but fitting that Bernax a DeVoto's 
.st memorial should have been a collection 


of essays, largely from the Easy Chair, pub- 
ished Only a few days ago. In it he was 
“No one has got me to 





justly proud to write: 
say anything g¢ I did not want to say and no 
one has prevented me from saying anything I 
wanted to.” That expressed the spirit of De- 
Voto, a great American, and the spirit of the 
America he loved. 
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Natural Gas Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, earlier 
today it was my privilege to deliver an 
address before a variety of public- 
spirited individuals and organizations 
which have banded together to protect 
the interests of — consumers of 
natural gas by advocating defeat of the 
Fulbright bill. 

It is my intention to do everything 
Ican toward the objective of protecting 
the public interest by carrying on my 
share in this battle, as I have down 
through the years, when the predecessor 
legislation to this bill came up. 

I send to the desk the text of the 
statement which I delivered, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY UrGrs AVALANCHE OF Pwupuic 
REACTION To PROTEST AND KitLL NATURAL 
Gas EXEMPTION BILL—Says BOTH ParTIFs 
Have To IMProve THETR POSITION ON ISSUE 
Excerpts of address delivered by Hon. ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY, Of Wisconsin, ranking Re- 

blican on Senate Judiciary and Foreign 


latic ting of 


R ns Committees, before mee 
consumer-labor-women’s-business groups 
opposed to national gas-exemption bill, 


Washington, D. C.) 

It is a pleasure for me to greet this fine 
assembly of civic-minded citizens 

IT am particularly pleased with the wide 
variety of groups which you represent, be- 
cause the task which you have undertaken— 
the protection of the interests of upward 
of 29 million American consumers of natural 
£as—is one which definitely requires the 
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strongest possible alliance of grassroots 
Americans in every walk of life. 

I am going to talk to you today exclusively 
about the practical aspects in the battle 
now looming before us. 

OUR PURPOSE TODAY IS TO PLAN FOR BATTLE 


I am not going to attempt at this point 
to make a detailed evaluation of the Ful- 
bright-Harris bill which would basically ex- 
empt producers of natural gas from Federal 
control. There is not time on this occasion 
for either a detailed legal evaluation or a 
detailed economic evaluation. 

I believe, of course, that you 
familiar with the evil effects of the 
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lation in its arbitrary nullifyin 
regulation under the Natural Gas Act of 
1988 and its deliberate overturning of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Phillips 
case. 
Let us therefore use this brief occasion as 
& public planning session. Planning for 
what? Pianning for the battle to provect 
the public interest. This is deservedly a 
factual public session because, unlike our 
we are trying to thwart igno- 


opposition, 


rance and misinformation and behind-the- 
scenes deception. We seek an informed, 


aroused public, eager to do battle against 
greedy, entrenched monopolistic forces. 
Now, let me spell out a few of the points 
which I think should command our 
1ion, aS we prepare to do battle: 
AVALANCHE REACTION OF PROTEST 
PUBLIC IS NECESSARY 
1. First and foremost, I want to empha- 
size that nothing short of an avalanche reac- 


atten- 


BY THE 


AN 


tion from the grassroots of America will 
suffice to defeat this legislation. 
I mean an avalanche through the air and 





on the ground—an avalanche of responsibie 


phone calls, personal visits, telegrams, let- 
ters, postal cards, petitions, and every other 
the grass- 


means available to the people at 
roots of this Republic. 

I am not asking for any blind or artificial 
propaganda effort, such as may- sometimes 
eccur on an issue which the people do not 
understand, but on which they are told to 
communicate to the Congress. 

Instead, Iam urging the only sort of yolun- 
tary, enlightened campaign in which I feel 
you of this audience and I are interested. It 
must be an inielligent reaction, based upon 
at least a general understanding of the issues. 
I refer to an understanding that this bill can 

e disastrous consequences our ec 
omy by skyrocketing inflationary pressures, 
an understanding that this is perhaps one 
of the final, decisive rounds in a long effort 
by a relatively small group of individuals 
ruthlessly to exploit the American — by 
charging all that the traffic will be 

Of course you in this audience ae will 
be engaged in the very democratic process 
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which I am urging—responsibly contacting 
Members of the Congress. ut I want to say 
that infinitely more must be done by your 
associated groups and affiliated members 
throughout the Nation, and it must be done 
now. 

MARGIN OF VICTORY IN DOUBT 


Now. of course, both sides in the approach- 





ing Senate fight have been making nose 
counts, £0 to speak. 
They have counted up the Senators who 


are committed for and against the bill. 
They have counted up those who are still 


uncommitted, but who may lean in one di- 
rection or another. 
As a result of the nose counts, opinion 


may vary as to the precise number of Sen- 
ators in each category. 

Fortunately for America, it is certain that 
our side, the public side, has been gaining 
strength in past months. It is certain that 
the superoptimistic outlook—‘‘it’s in the 
bag”—on the part of our opponents has been 
dampened a = deal by recent impressive 
additions, allies to our side, the public’s side. 
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Nevertheless, as of the present date, Jan- 
uary $8, 1956, I want to state very factually 
and frankly that, in my personal opinion, we 
definitely do not have a margin of superiority 
to defeat this bill. 

‘hat does not mean, however, 
Opposition has a decisive margin. 

On the contrary, the group of Senators who 
are today uncommitted, will swing this vote 
either way. And I want to stress that an 
objective view of the facts, an objective view 
of the enormous pressures being brought to 
seems to signify 


that the 


bear from the other side, 

this: Unless there is a blizzard of protest 
against this bill, then the chances are prob- 
ably better than even, that the supporters 


of the Harris-Fulbright bill will win out 
In other words, the time for the American 
le to act in their own enlightened self- 


peoy 
interest is now. They have the opportunity 
to protect themselves, and they must not 
lose this fleeting opportunity. 
FUEL RATES WILL SHOOT UPWARD 
If the bill is enacted, you can expect an- 


other type oi biizzard to occur. It will bea 
blizzard of rate increase apvlications—which 
will cost consumers upwards of three-fourths 
billion dollars per year. 

Not only will producers charge more and 
more for natural gas, but you can expeci 
petroleum prices to edge upward as well. 

The whole situation resembles a con- 
trived Alphonse-Gaston act. The petroleum 
people will say to their friends and affili- 
ates—the natural-gas people—‘our rate in- 
crease after yours my dear Alphonse.” And 
the gas people will say, “after yours, my 


dear Gaston.” 
First, the gas price will go up, then petro- 
leum, then gas, then petroleum. And the 


net result will be that the consumers will 
more and more lose out while the gas in- 
dustry, already representing $16 billion in 
assets will enrich its owners further.. 

IF PEOPLE ACT NOW, CONGRESS WILL PROTECT 
THEM 


Some months from now, if this evil, greedy 
bill is approved, we can almost imagine the 
scene in the average American breakfast 
The husband will be reading his 


room. 
morning paper. His wife will be telling 
him, “John, I don’t know where we're going 


to find the money to pay all these increasing 
bills. Our gas rate has gone up still again.” 

And one can almost imagine John reply- 
ing, “Well, it’s probably those fellows in 
Washington who are responsible.”’ 

Well, the so-called “fellows in Washing- 
ton” would certainly be partly responsible 
But it is really John, Mary, Susan, and Jack 
at the grassroots who would be responsible 
for the fate of this legislation—for the trend, 
vertically upward of their own gas rate. 

Let no one pass the buck exclusively to the 
Congress. It is we in the Senate, of course 


who are responsible for actually writing the 
bill at this stage. 
But the Congress is only the voice and 


reflection of the American people. 

If the American people choose to be silent 
(while eloquent proponents of the natural- 
gas interests are busily talking up their case), 
if the American people choose to sit on their 
hands, while the multi-million-dollar 
ral-gas lobby works tirelessly, night and da 
12 months @ year, then the result is foreca: ¢. 


nat- 


But we need not get a negative result. We, 
the people, can achieve success, if we set our 
minds and our hearts and, yes, our shoe 


leather to it. 

I am delighted at the support which has 
already been given to the battle against 
the bill. In my own State, with its out- 
standing tradition of safeguarding the pub- 
lic, an impressive number of public officials 
organizations, and individual citizens have 
given me the fullest support in my personal 
efforts. 

I am particular delighted that throughout 
our country, local gas distribution companies 


are acting with commonsense and devoted 
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public spirit in this fight to inform the Amer- 
ican people of precisely the peril that is in- 
volved to the United States. 

But infinitely more needs still be done. 


BILL SHOULD HAVE BEEN RECOMMITTED TO 
COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


2. The second major point that I should 
like to make is that, in the Judgment of 
many people, including myself, the bill 
should really have been recommitted to the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee. 

I do not believe that the record of that 
committee is complete in either the necessary 
legal or the economic data. 

I point out, too, that a considerable 
amount of new evidence has come in since 
the committee, by a vote of 11 to 4, reported 
it out. 

I do not question the fact that the bill 
has nominally been on the Senate Calendar 
for some months. But I think that the peo- 
ple would have been entitled to be heard 
further on this matter before the Commerce 
Committee. 

Let me point out very clearly that, as a 
believer in the democratic, representative 
process, I definitely do not believe in arbi- 
trarily pigeonholing or bottling up legisla- 
tion. That is particularly my feeling when 
an expert committee of the Senate has al- 
ready made its report and a recommittal 
proposal is considered. 

Rather, I would have hoped that this 
committee could have studied the issue anew 
in all of its serious implications to our econ- 
omy, in the light of the facts which are 
known as of January 1956. Then, the com- 
mittee could have reported the bill out in its 
original or amended form, with compara- 
tively little time elapsing. 

Of course, the bill is now the pending 
business of the Senate. 

If the Senate is disinclined to recommit 
the bill, if it wants a showdown now, then 
I say that, at the very minimum, there must 
and will be the fullest possible debate of 
every single angle of this issue. There are 
going to be a very considerable number of 
amendments which are going to have to be 
taken up one by one, slowly and surely. 

Let me make it quite clear that I fully 
recognize that the general arguments over 
this issue are old one. Most of the principal 
points have been hashed and rehased many 
times. But that does not diminish our obli- 
gation to give to the American people, to give 
to the Federal Power Commission, to give to 
the courts—the fullest and most complete 
possible record, for their later study of this 
issue, as it may come up. 


BOTH PARTIES SHOULD STRENGHTEN THEIR 
POSITION IN PROTECTING THE CONSUMER 


3. Now, the third point that I should like 
to make relates to the political parties. I 
am not going to make a partisan statement 
at the present time, because this is of course, 
not a partisan occasion or issue. 

We all know that party lines and so-called 
“‘liberal’—conservative lines within the parties 
have tended to be somewhat scrambled on 
this issue. 

We have seen men who are commonly called 
liberals reverse their pattern and support 
the Harris-Fulbright bill for exemption from 
Federal control. 

We have seen men who are regarded as 
so-called rock-ribbed conservatives fight ably 
against the bill for exemption from Federal 
controls. (These latter colleagues of mine 
will be somewhat surprised, incidentally, to 
note the fantastic charges by the opposi. 
tion that they—uniformly respected as con. 
servative Senators—are supporting a measure 
which allegedly leads to socialism and public 
ownership. Such charges are obviously ab- 
surd; they are an insult to the intelligence 
of any thinking person who notes the 
thousand and one precedents, yes, during 
Republican, as well as Democratic Admin- 
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istrations, for Federal regulation in the 
public interest. 

In any event, in this election year of 1956, 
I want to say very frankly that neither of the 
major political parties has covered itself 
with honor in this respect—neither my 
friends in the Democratic camp, nor my own 
Republican Party. 

WHO IS SO-CALLED FRIEND OF BIG BUSINESS? 


I would hope that my own party would 
strive to improve its position on this issue 
in both legislative and executive branches. 
And, if I may be permitted, I would certainly 
hope that those Democrats who so often have 
criticized my party as the so-called friend of 
big business would take the blinders off their 
own eyes and see exactly who is fighting for 
so-called Big Business on this issue. 

The facts are that this Harris-Fulbright 
bill, will add perhaps 20 or more billion dol- 
lars in value to reserves in the ground, held 
by gas blue-chip companies. And this little 
unearned bonus to them—has been sponsored 
by Democrats, steamrolled through Demo- 
cratic controled committees, and rushed to 
Senate and House floors, to be led rather 
ably—I may say, by Democratic leadership. 

Concerning the question of so-called big 
business and free enterprise, I shall say— 
somewhat more later on. 

FINE EFFORTS BY SOME SEGMENTS OF DEMO= 

CRATIC PARTY 


To keep the record straight, however, I 
want to say right now in all fairness, that 
there are segments of the Democratic Party 
which have nobly fulfilled the traditions of 
Woodrow Wilson and other great Democratic 
leaders of both North and South on this 
issue. Yes, from Virginia, mother of Presi- 
dents, from “little Rhodie,” Rhode Island, 
and from other Democratic strongholds have 
come magnificent support. 

In the Senate, in particular, this Nation is 
indebted to a great many individual Demo- 
crats, without whose help we who are fight- 
ing for the public could not possibly be as 
far advanced as we are in our uphill efforts 
toward victory. And if I were to single out 
any one champion, it would, of course, be the 
gentlemen from Illinois, Senator Paut Douc- 
Las, who, true to his valiant marine record 
of ably fighting against odds, come what may, 
has been masterfully leading the fight for 
what he holds dear to his conscience, as do 
you and I. 

VOTERS SHOULD QUESTION SENATORS ON THEIB 
STAND 


In any event, one-third of the United 
States Senate wil go to the people in Novem- 
ber and even before that, will face the people 
in a good many primary fights, as well. 

And I should think that not a single one 
of them should be excused from stating, at 
the outset, in his campaign precisely why 
he voted one way or the other on this evil 
bill. 

Yes; the American people have a par- 
ticular right to ask every supporter of the 
Harris-Fulbright bill in the House, the Sen- 
ate, why he did not act to protect the rights 
of the public in this battle. 


ALL-OUT, NOT TOKEN ACTION REQUESTED 


I say “act,” not just “vote.” I am not 
seeking simply votes for our side; I am seek- 
ing all-out action. 

Let none of us—inside or outside the Sen- 
ate—who are opposing the Harris-Fulbright 
bill think that a half-hearted, token fight 
on any of our parts will suffice. All-out ac- 
tion—a fight to amend this bill in the public 
interest from stem to stern, to debate it in 
fullest detail rather than willy-nilly chit- 
chat merely over the Fulbright or Harris 
versions—this is what is called for. 


THE MASQUERADE OF THIS BILL 
4. Now, fourth, I want to turn briefly te 


the bill itself and to the arguments which 
have been advanced by its supporters. 


January 9 


First, let me say, however, that as indi 
viduals, I have a tremendously high me 
sonal regard for many of the Members of the 
Senate who happen to be leading the effort 
for this bill. I am sorry to have to Oppose 
them on it, first, because they are able bat. 
tlers, and, second, because I wish they woul 
put their abundant talents to better yy 
right now in terms of fulfilling the Needs 
of the American people. : 


ABLE OPPONENTS ARRAYED 


I am thinking of that young, maste. 
ful Texan, the Senate’s tireless majority 
leader, who the entire Nation rejoices, hy 
recovered from his sudden physical misfor. 
tune. I am thinking of my good, scholarly 
friend from Arkansas, who has contribute 
so expertly on the Foreign Relations Cop. 
mittee, on which I am privileged to serve, 
And I am thinking of the two able Scrap. 
pers from Oklahoma and the junior Sep. 
ator from Texas, and others. Yes, I an 
thinking, too, of “Mr. Sam” over on the 
House side, whose long record of service to 
the Republic is hailed by friend and fo 
alike. 

My remarks, of course, carry no imputation 
whatsoever on the individual Members oj 
the Senate or House as legislators. I believe 
that they, in good faith, are fighting fo 
what they believe will best serve the inter. 
ests of the American people. 

I believe, however, that my good friends 
of the opposition are wrong in their beliejs 
and evaluation. But I believe, too, that we 
can lock horns in this fight, as we have in 
the past, on the level of issues and never on 
personalities. 


THIS BILL IS STRICTLY A PHONY 


It just so happens, in my judgment, that 
this bill is now and has always been as phony 
as a 3-cent piece or a $4 bill. It was a phony 
as the Moore-Rizley bill. It was a phony 
as the Kerr bill. It is a phony as the Harris. 
Fulbright bill. (The last named, i. e., the 
present bill before us, is incidentally even 
worse than the Kerr bill in that {ft would go 
so far as to extend the “carte blanche” ex- 
emption from control not only to independ 
ent producers, but even to production activi- 
ties of the pipeline companies and to pro 
ducing affiliates of the pipelines). 

Why is this billa phony? Because the bill 
is not anything like what its supporters say 
it is. 


YOU CAN’T CONTROL A PRICE IN MIDSTREAM 


It is a phony because every thinking person 
knows that you cannot control a price in 
midstream; you've got to control, if the con- 
trol is to be at all effective, at the source. 
But section 2 trickily redefines ‘‘sales” so that 
they are to be considered in interstate com- 
merce only after transportation has com- 
menced. Thus, the Federal Power Commis: 
sion loses all effective control authority. 

So, we are supposed to have controls with- 
out controls—now you see them, now you 
don't. 

Continuing, the bill’s so-called protec: 
tions to consumers are a farce, so ambiguous 
and unenforceable are the so-called stand- 
ards for fixing the price of natural gas a 
the source. 

And there are other sham features as well. 

It is alleged that this is a free-enterprisé 
bill, but it is basically a bill to advance the 
cause of monopolistic forces which are thé 
very contradiction of free enterprise. 


THE GAS INDUSTRY HAS PIONEERED 


It is alleged that if this bill is not enacted, 
the natural-gas industry will not have sufl- 
cient incentive to expand. 

That phony argument is riddled by thé 
whole record of the past, in which the nat- 
ural-gas industry, despite admitted doubts 
over this legislation and the status of col 
trols, has been skyrocketing in expansion. 

Now, I want, at this point, to say a sincer® 
word of tribute to the natural-gas industry. 
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starting from scratch to the point where to- 
day it serves approximately 25 percent of 

he energy market of the Nation, it is a 
athtaking example of the dyanmic force 
which the profit-and-loss system provides, 

Here we have an amazing material which 
was formerly regarded as mere waste, emerg- 
ing by the wizardry of production, transpor- 
tation, and storage as a tremendous eco- 
nomic asset to the United States and to the 
free world. lak 

I want to pay tribute to the men inside 
and outside the Lone Star State who had 
the vision, the financial acumen, the pio- 
neering strength to take risks and build this 
industry up as one of the great pillars on 
the American scene. The fact that I oppose 
them in their effort to reach out greedily 
for too much profit does not mean that I 
nave any less regard for their building of 
the industry so fast. 

It is a big business, but I, for one, wel- 
come large-scale enterprise in this complex, 
technological age, so long as it does not 
trample the little fellow or the public. 

One would think from some of the arti- 
ficial groans issued by the big companies’ 
skilled public relations and advertising agen- 
cies, that this industry would hover at 
death’s door if this bill is not enacted. But 
the contrary facts have shown, I believe, that 
jn our entire country, no individual industry, 
put one, has a better record of avoiding busi- 
ness failures, that is, in the terms of the 
number of companies which have gone out of 
pusiness. Yes, the only industry which has 
had relatively fewer business failures in our 
country is that old standby, the undertaking 
industry. 

The natural-gas industry has prospered, 
and I hope it will continue to prosper. I 
want its stockholders and its bondholders 
toget a fair break. I believe 100 percent in 
Americans being entitled to the fruits of 
their labor, the fruits of their savings and 
investment—subject, of course, to any pos- 
sible infringements of the public’s rights. 

But one may rightly ask just how much 
incentive does this industry reasonably ex- 
pect it is entitled to? Does it think it must 
have say, an astronomic 25 or 30 percent re- 
turn on its investment in order to expand? 

Wouid it also prefer, say, a 50 percent de- 
pletion allowance, to begin with? Does it 
not believe that the public has any rights-—- 
or the United States Treasury? Or does it 
feel, the “public be damned” as some other 
mistaken sources seemed to feel at odd times 
in American history? 

Remember, it is 29 million United States 
consumers whose interests are right now at 
stake—small consumers with an enormous 
investment in gas appliances which they are 
stuck with—if prices skyrocket. Last year, 
there were 200 household customers of nat- 
ural gas for every 15 commercial customers 
and every single industrial customer. 

CONCLUSION 


Now, friends, I have spelled out a few of 
what I regard to be major elements in this 
fight. I could have referred in detail to a 
great Many more issues involved in it. 

IT have spoken frankly, because I believe 
that this is a time for frankness. 

I have spoken grimly, because I believe 
that it is no time for a Polyanna-like optim- 
ism, which assumes that there will he suc- 
cess for the public side automatically, when 
we know the reverse could be the case. 

Victory will not come automatically, but it 
can come and it should come—with lots of 
Bweat. 

In any event. we are in the battle for the 
duration—in the Congress, in the Federal 
Power Commission, and yes, in the courts, 
beyond. 

Tam humbly proud of the role which my 
State, the Badger State, has played thus far— 
in the long Phillips battle from Bartlesville 
© Washington. ‘You can be sure that this 
particular son of the Badger State is not 
going to give in nor will vou, of Virginia, or 
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New York, or Illinois, or Michigan, or Ohio, 
or the other States as well. 

It has been a great pleasure to be with you 
todey, and I wish you every success in your 


efforts to protect the public interest. 





The Oregon Highway System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January §, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
anyone who has driven along the beauti- 
ful roads of Oregon will have recognized 
that our State has a network of highways 
which constitutes one of the finest State 
systems in the Nation. The mastermind 
of this system has been R. H. Baldock, 
State highway engineer. His counsel is 
valued today whenever and wherever 
highway planners consult with men of 
experience and vision. 

This is attested to by the inclusion of 
his statement in a two-page advertise- 
ment appearing in the Washington Post 
on Wednesday, January 4, 1956. This 
advertisement, Mr. President, presents, 
for the consideration of the 84th Con- 
gress, the ideas of 16 men, each an au- 
thority in his field, but all concerned with 
the development of more, better, and 
safer highways. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Baldock’s 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY R. H. BaLpocK, State HIGH- 
WAY ENGINEER OF OREGON 

This fall the Western Association of State 
Highway Officials passed a resolution call- 
ing for a compromise road bill based on a 
15-year plan in accord with the amounts 
shown in table A. 

For the interstate system, Federal funds 
would be allotted to the States in propor- 
tion to the estimated costs of building the 
system in the several States, the State to 
match 10 percent of the cost. For the non- 
interstate system, the Federal funds, in- 
creased over the 1954 schedule by approxi- 
mately 30 percent, would be allotted as at 
present and on the historical 50-50 matching 
basis. 

It is. further suggested that the 15-year 
plan be broken into three 5-year authoriza- 
tion periods in which the expenditures on 
the interstate system are gradually increased, 
the expenditures on the noninterstate sys- 
tem to be uniform. This permits a grad- 
ual increase in the engineering and con- 
tracting forces necessary to perform the 
work. 

Table B below indicates the Federal funds 
required in each of the 5-year authoriza- 
tion periods. 

Two plans of financing are proposed. 
Plan A proposes the authorization of one- 
half rather than one-third of present road- 
‘user taxes for roads, which is presently 
about $2,600 million; a moderate increase in 
road-user taxes—1 cent per gallon on gaso- 
line and 2 cents per galion on diesel fuel— 
all of which is to be used for roads; the 
borrowing of a reasonable amount of 
money—$5,225 million, on which the inter- 
est to be paid would be $1,166 million. 

Plan B is based upon the same condi- 
tions as given in plan A except that tie 
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taxes (all to be used for road construc- 
tion) are increased to eliminate the neces- 
sity of borrowing money. The increases 
in taxes over and above tax increases as 
proposed in plan A in order to accomplish 
this objective would be: 

1. A 3-cent-per-pound increase in tire tax. 

2. A3-cent-per-pound increase in tube tax. 

3. A 4-cent-per-gallon increase in lubri- 
eating-oil tax. 

4. A 2-percent increase in present 8-per- 
cent tax on new trucks, buses, and trailers. 

It is suggested that at least half of the 
present Federal road-user taxes be made 
available for roads each year, while all addi- 
tional Federal road-user taxes be used solely 
for road purposes. Some people advocate the 
use of all presently levied Federal road-user 
taxes for road-construction purposes. This 
plan proposes to use half for road construc- 
tion. 

Some objection may be made to the modest 
amounts for the interstate system for the 
first 5-year authorizations. The amounts for 
the interstate system can be increased to a 
uniform $1,600 million per year for each of 
the 15 years by increasing the bonds from 
$5,225 million to $5,800 million and the 
amount of the interest from $1,116 million 
to $1,990 million to conform to plan A. 
However, it would be necessary to increase 
the Federal tax on gasoline from 2 cents to 
4 cents per gallon for the first 5 years to do 
the same job on a& pay-as-you-go basis as 
shown in plan B, a rather stiff tax increase. 
Moreover, the increase in expenditures for 
the first 5 years would make it quite difficult 
for many of the States to match Federal 
funds. 

While either plan A or plan B wil! accom- 
plish the objective of building the important 
interstate system in a reasonable period of 
time and of increasing the funds available 
for the building of the noninterstate Federal- 
aid system, it is recommended that plan A 
be selected. Plan A, as recommended by the 
Western Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, would require lower taxes and result in 
































future users paying part of the bill. It is a 
more balanced plan. 
TABLE A 
{Amounts are in millions of dollars} 
Non | . | 
Inter- | inter- | Forest | AY! 
a state | system |systome 
system system j 
Federal funds_.......| 24,000 | 13, 500 05 | 37, 995 
State funds. ......... 2,300 | 12,375 J........| 14,675 
NR eiccinlui | 26, 300 | 25, 875 | 495 52, 670 
TABLE B 
{Amounts are in millions of dollars} 
Ist 5 2d 5 3845 | Tota) 
years | years | years [15 yours 
Interstate system....] §,750 | 8,850 | @, 400 | uw. 0K 
Noninterstate sys- 
Nei ea cald 4,500 | 4,500} 4.500 | 13.800 
Forest highways.-.-- 165 165 165 495 
PH sesccccse 10, 415 | 13, 515 | 14, 065 | 87, 998 





Ireland’s Economic and Social Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, this 
noon the National Press Club entertained 
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at luncheon the Deputy Prime Minister 
of the Republic of Ireland, the Honorable 
William Norton, who is also Minister for 
Industry and Commerce in the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. I count it as a signal 
honor that I had the opportunity to be 
invited to sit at the head table with the 
Deputy Prime Minister. His speech upon 
the industrial and economic progress of 
the land which he represents was one of 
notable attraction. From the beginning 
to the end, he held the attention of that 
very large audience, which filled the din- 
ing room of the Press Club. I only wish 
that I could relate to the Senate the an- 
swers he gave to some of the questions 
propounded to him at the close of his 
address. When the meeting was over, it 
was the universal judgment of all pres- 
ent that the Deputy Prime Minister of 
Treland is a man of wit and eloquence. I 
was very much pleased to be present. 

I now have the honor of requesting 
unanimous consent that the address de- 
livered by him on that occasion, and 
dealing with the economic development 
of Ireland, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

IRELAND'S ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


(Speech by Mr. William Norton, T. D., Dep- 
uty Prime Minister and Minister for In- 
dustry and Commerce in the Government 
of Ireland) 


I propose in the course of this talk to re- 
view what Ireland has accomplished in the 
field of economic and social progress since re- 
gaining political independence 33 years ago. 
As Minister for Industry and Commerce, I am 
particularly concerned with developments in 
the industrial field and I will pay special at- 
tention to this aspect, while also endeavor- 
ing to sketch our progress in other fields. 

The magnitude of the task which faced 
the new state in 1922 may readily be pictured. 
At that time there existed in the country 
relatively few large manufacturing indus- 
tries; our people lacked industrial expe- 
rience; the country lacked many of the nat- 
ural resources such as coal and oil which 
were then regarded as essential for the de- 
velopment of industries; there was no money 
market to facilitate the investment of sav- 
ings in Irish industries; imported goods were 
well established in the Irish market and in 
a home market based on a total population 
of approximately 3 million people it would 
have been impossible, unless special meas- 
ures were taken, for the products of new 
Irish industries to gain a foothold in compe- 
tition with imports from long-established 
factories in highly industrialized competing 
countries. 

Vigorous action was necessary to overcome 
these obstacles to industrial progress. From 
the outset, Government policy was directed 
toward creating and maintaining conditions 
favorable to industrial development and ex- 
pansion. Protection against imports was 
afforded to new industries to enable them to 
become established in the face of competi- 

tion from abroad. New industries requiring 
capital and unable to raise it through the 
normal channels were assisted by means of 
state guaranties of borrowing, and a special 
Industrial Credit Company was established 
and financed out of state funds to under- 
write capital issues and to provide other 
financial accommodations in suitable cases. 

The efforts to develop the industrial econ- 
omy of the country achieved remarkable 
success, Official statistics show that the 
volume of industrial production has trebled 
since 1926 and industrial employment has 
more than doubled. 
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NEW INDUSTRIES ESTABLISHED 


Numerous industries have been set up and 
expanded and are operating at a high level 
of efficiency, producing a diversity of goods 
to supply the needs of the Irish market and, 
in many cases, competing successfully in 
export markets with the manufactured prod- 
ucts of other nations. Workers have thus 
been trained in industrial processes and 
techniques, and directors and managenrent 
executives have acquired experience in the 
hard school of practical business manage- 
ment. It would not be possible, in a short 
address of this kind, to detail the list of 
such industries, but the following may be 
mentioned by way of illustration: leather 
and leather goods, sugar and sugar products, 
cement, textiles and wearing apparel, ropes 
and twines, paper and paper products, flour 
and flour confectionery, furniture, motor 
vehicles assembly, rubber products, foundry 
products, cutlery and hardware goods, earth- 
enware and tableware, glass and glass prod- 
ucts, beer and spirits, biscuits, bacon, meat, 
etc. 

Irish industry is based on private enter- 
prise and credit for much of the develop- 
ment already achieved is due to the energy 
and courage shown by our business people 
and to the support given by the public by 
investing their savings in the new and ex- 
panded industries. However, due to the lee- 
way which our economy had to make up, 
the government found it necessary not 
only to create an economic environment 
which would encourage the development of 
private enterprise but also to set up certain 
State-sponsored companies to undertake 
work which was not attractive to or which 
was beyond the ambit of private enterprise. 
Industries developed under State auspices 
include the production and distribution of 
electricity, peat, sugar, industrial alcohol, 
and steel. A State-sponsored body was also 
established for mineral exploration work. 


PUBLIC POWER AT SHANNON 


The Electricity Supply Board, the State 
agency which is responsible for the produc- 
tion of electricity, has developed hydro- 
electric power and has also built stations for 
generating electricity from native peat and 
from imported fuels. Production of elec- 
tricity has increased from 120 million kilo- 
watt-hours in the year ended March 31, 1931, 
to 1,458 million kilowatt-hours in the year 
ended March 31, 1955, and the board has in 
hand a development program extending to 
the year 1961 to provide additional generat- 
ing capacity to meet the continuing growth 
in demand. The cost of the first hydro- 
electric scheme—the Shannon scheme—was 
about $17 million. So great has been the 
demand for current to keep up with indus- 
trial and social progress, that the total capital 
investment of the Electricity Supply Board is 
now over $200 million, and further expendi- 
ture of the same order is expected to be 
incurred between now and the year 1961. 


Bord na Mona, the body responsible for 
peat production, has applied modern ma- 
chinery and research to the utilization for 
industrial and domestic purposes of peat—a 
product of tracts of our country once re- 
garded by many as wastelands. Thirty years 
ago peat was entirely harvested by hand and 
used as a domestic fuel. Now it is harvested 
and processed by the most modern ma- 
chinery—much of which was specially de- 
vised or adapted by Irish engineering skill. 
Some peat-fired stations for the generation of 
electricity on an economic basis are already 
in operation and others are being con- 
structed; close coordination between the 
Electricity Supply Board and Bord na Ména 
is established in this joint enterprise. 

TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 

On the establishment of the state the rail- 
way companies were in serious -financial dif- 
ficulties due to heavy increases in operating 
costs during and after the First World War. 
In 1924, 26 railway companies were amalga- 
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mated into a new company. Nevertheless the 
difficulties of the railways continued and by 
the commencement of the Second Woriq We 
it became clear that, on the basis of Privats 
enterprise, the railways could not fing the 
additional capital necessary to renew ang 
modernize their equipment as railways Were 
no longer an attractive form of investmen; 
Since then a new transport organization has 
been set up under state auspices anq with 
state guaranties for borrowing. A Program 
for the substitution of diesel traction for 
steam is now well advanced. Results are qi. 
ready beginning to show and it is hopeq to 
have the railways placed on a sound ery, 
nomic basis before the lapse of many years, 
When this program has been completed, oy; 
rail services will compare very favorably wit) 
those in any other country. 


HOW AVIATION HAS PROSPERED 


Aviation was in its infancy when our stat 
was established but at an early stage we re. 
ognized the advantages of our geographica 
position in relation to transatlantic services 
In 1935 it was decided to establish an inter. 
national airport for use by transatlantic 
services and in the following year constrye. 
tion of the land airdrome at Shannon wa; 
commenced. During the period when fiying 
boats were used on transatlantic flights fg. 
cilities were provided and when filying-bog; 
operations ceased in 1945 the land plane bag. 
was ready for the change over. Since then 
we have kept abreast of the rapid develop. 
ments in airport equipment and services 
The growth in traffic (4,216 aircraft landed 
at the airport in 1946 and 8,208 in 1954) gives 
ground for our confidence that we continue 
to satisfy the operating companies and pro- 
vide a service conforming to the most exact- 
ing standards of safety and efficiency. It is 
worthy of note that our customs-free airport, 
established at Shannon in 1947 was the firs; 
in the world. 

We entered into the operation side of civil 
aviation with the establishment of a state- 
sponsored company called Aer Lingus in 1936, 
Development was slow during the war years 
but since then progress has been rapid. In 
the year to March 31, 1955, Aer Lingus car- 
ried 340,000 fare-paying passengers compared 
with 4,300 in 1944. This company, operating 
from Dublin Airport, provides services to 
Britain and other European countries as well 
as internal services. 


HEALTH SERVICES IMPROVED 


The health services in the country have 
been steadily improved. There is not time 
now to describe improvements in detail, but 
it will give you some idea of what has been 
achieved when I tell you that in the past 
25 years expenditure on hospital buildings 
works amounted to some $78 million and 
that in order to complete current hospitali- 
zation programs further expenditure of the 
order of $56 million will be required. 

Remarkable progress has also been made 
in housing. Thirty years ago many of ou 
rural dwellings were small and insanitary 
or in bad repair; there were extensive slums 
in Dublin and in some other cities. To meet 
this problem local authorities, utility s0- 
cieties, and private individuals were assisted 
by means of direct state grants and loan 
accommodation to provide dwelling houses 
In the period since 1922 the 
number of private dwelling houses built or 
reconstructed totals some 235,000. The re- 
sult of these measures is now to be seen in 
the large number of bright new houses which 
girdle our cities and towns and in a greatly 
improved standard of rural housing. 


WORKERS’ WELFARE PROTECTED 


In our industrial and economic develop- 
ment, the interests of the workers have not 
been overlooked. In general, wages are fixed 
by collective agreements between employers 
and employees, but legal provision has been 
made for fixing minimum wages for agti- 
cultural workers and for workers in certain 
other industries who were not sufficiently 
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anized to secure Just wages. The Indus- 
ja] Relations Act, 1946, is designed to pro- 

ent parmonious relations between workers 

pe employers generally. Under this act a 

eee Court was established and this tri- 

aaa has achieved considerable success in 
settling differences between workers and em- 
ployers on the basis of free and voluntary 
negotiation. Legislation has also been en- 
sted to Teguilate the hours of work of all 
industrial workers and to prohibit night work 
by women and young persons. Legislation 
relating to saiety and welfare of workers in 
factories and workshops has been codified 
and prought up to date in the Factory Act, 

1955, which will come into force shortly. — 
Apart from the improvement in working 

conditions, measures have been taken to pro- 

yide assistance for people at times when their 
own resources are not adequate to cone with 
eventualities such as illness or unemploy- 
ment. Provision is made for unemployment 
and illness, and for widows and orphans by 
means of an insurance scheme to which 
workers, employers, and the State contribute. 
There is also provision for children’s allow- 
ances, Unemployment assistance, old-age 
pensions, and for accident benefits for people 
who are not covered by insurance. Widows 
and orphans not covered by insurance are 
eligible to obtain pensions and allowances 


in certain cases. 
TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


Ireland, with her beautiful scenery and 
pleasant way of life, has many natural at- 
tractions for tourists. The potentialities of 
the Irish tourist industry have been recog- 
nized by successive Irish Governments since 
the founding of the state, and progressive 
legislation for the promotion and develop< 
ment of the industry is in force. Respon- 
sibility for the development and publicising 
of the industry is vested in a statutory 
body—Irish Tourist Board (Bord Failte 
Eireann)—which receives a substantial an- 
nual grant from the state for the discharge 
of its functions. Some measure of the suc- 
cess Of Our endeavor in this field may be 
gaged from the fact that expenditure by 
visitors to Ireland in 1954 amounted to over 
$80 million. 

The use which we have made of our op- 
portunities can be seen in the increased 
prosperity of our country and in the well- 
being of our people. While we are proud of 
what we have achieved so far, we are deter- 
mined that no complacency about our past 
achievements will blunt our determination to 
press ahead with further improvements un- 
til we have made our country worthy of the 
great sacrifices and courage of past genera- 
tlons who preserved for us through the ages 
the spirit of freedom and of nationhood. 

My reason for this visit to the United 
States is directly connected with our desire 
and determination further to improve our 
country’s economy. I am particularly con- 
cerned with the part which American busi- 
hessmen may be able to play in contributing 
to our industrial advancement. Ireland has 
many advantages and attractions to offer to 
United States industrialists who may decide 
to extend their industrial activities to our 
country; in particular, we have many ad- 
Vantages as a base for production for export 
Markets in Britain and other European 
countries. These attractions and favorable 
factors have been detailed in a brochure 
which has already been circulated among 
you, and the members of the official delera- 
von, which I have arranged will visit you 
siortly and will be happy to supply full de- 
tails and to inform and advise interested 
parties who may wish to know more about 
our industrial potentialities. 

CONCLUSION 


Where in other generations, speaking in 
this great land, millions of our people found 
& home and a refuge from alien prosecution 
and a vicious economic thralldom which 
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accompanied it, may I, on behalf of the Irish 
people, express our profound thanks and 
gratitude to the American people and pray 
for their sympathy, their generosity, and 
understanding of Ireland in our darkest 
hours. 

We shall seek ever to maintain and extend 
the bonds of friendship and understanding 
between our two peopies and to strive with 
the American people for the attainment of 
peace based on those concepts of liberty 
which are cherished by the American and 
Irish peoples. 





Tribute to Dr. Lena Madesin Phillips 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
during the past year Lena Madesin Phil- 
lips, one of America’s outstanding 
women, passed away. She was not only 
a leader in the Federation of Business 
and Professional Womens Clubs, in which 
I have so much pride, but she was a 
leader of women generally. 

A very fitting tribute has been written 
about her by Ruth Roach Robinson. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. LENA MADESIN PHILLIPS: WE PRAISE HER 
WiTH AFFECTIONATE VOICE 

One of our most revered leaders, Dr. Lena 
Madesin Phillips, world minded citizen, who 
had made the trip across the Atlantic 60 
many times, died May 20, in France, en route 
to the Middie East to attend a conference of 
women leaders at Beirut, Lebanon. This 
conference was to conclude the international 
federation’s 10-month research project to 
study the role of women, their activities and 
organizations in Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Leb- 
anon, and Syria. It was a great distinction 
that our international federation had been 
chosen to carry out this study under a Ford 
Foundation grant. We Know the conference 
held early in June sorely missed the wisdom 
and guidance of our great leader who worked 
so effectively for all mankind. 

Dr. Phillips had planned to spend some 
time in Greece and Italy before attending the 
silver-jubilee board meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland, August 23 to 26, where in 1930, 
our international federation had its birth 
with Dr. Phillips founder president. 

From our federation’s historical records 
we find the following: 

“Lena Madesin Phillips, among 
YWCA leaders, was present and participating 
when, at the Ann Fulton Cafeteria in May 
1918, the plan for the formation of a nation- 
al business women’s organization was written 
on a scrap of brown paper, As organizer, 
Dr. Phillips succeeded in interesting 400 
business and professional women to attend 
that meeting in St. Louis in 1919. As the 
first executive secretary of the federation, 
she set up and carried on the work of the 
ofice in New York and ettended to the pub- 
lication of the magazine. Later she became 
the president of the national federation, 
serving from 1926 to 1929. She led the good- 
will tours which resulted in the formation 
of national federations in other countries 
and the organization of the International 
Federation of Business and Professional 
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Women in 1930. She became its founder 
president and served for 17 years in that 
capacity.” 

Let me be personal. I can write no other 
way of Lena Madesin Phillips. Through 35 
years association with her I had been priv- 
jieged to know her well. She will always be 
alive for me. But I am quite certain some 
of the color of our conventions will fade 
when she is no more around. She had a 
joyous breath of life. Yes, she was a per- 
sonality, radiant and colorful, with a mind 
brilliant and scintillating. Her wit and 
humor vitalized her every undertaking. Her 
exuberance was what you took home. from 
any meeting with her and hung onto for- 
ever—to put with the keepsakes of a Hife- 
time. 

I can see her now, and I’m sure you ¢an, 
speaking from the floor as a delegate, per- 
forming from the banquet dias as a lec- 
turer, sitting at the great pipe organ playing 
My Old Kentucky Home, and being treated 
as “royalty” by royalty at the great World 
Congress in London. 

What pageantry the retelling of her life 
story will unfold. The telling of which will 
refresh and encourage us all. 

Speaking for all of you, let me say, we 
were never in her presence, be it private con- 
versation, committee conference, banquet 
hall or convention assembled but what we 
were burdened with some new challenge 
that humbled us—in the first place because 
we had been unable to see it ourselves, and 
second because we had not been strong 
enough to dare more. Whenever she heard 
a need knocking, she had a dream, a vision 
of a new and larger enterprise and a more 
costly consecration. She saw things hidden 
beyond the horizon, brought us in and told 
us of the visions, and not only the visions, 
but the meaning of them as well, and there 
was no escape from their implications for us. 

She was known by every chancellery in 
Europe and by every American President 
and Secretary of State and other leaders. 
All felt more than admiration for her intel- 
lectual gifts and accomplishments, as re- 
corded in a long list of honors. 

She worked for all mankind through the 
office of the business and professional 
women of the world. She believed in uni- 
veral education, especialiy for the girls who 
will be the mothers and first educators of 
the next generation. She believed in world- 
wide language. She believed in the equality 
of men and women. She believed in an uni- 
versal league of nations to be obtained 
without violence and to function through 
an international parliament. She loved 
America with burning patriotism, but she 
could, even in thought, disengage herself 
and look at policies and behaviours as they 
must appear from other vantage points. 
Hence she was an active and effective repre- 
sentative of our International Federation at 
the United Nations. 

She was a Protestant, an Episcopalian, but 
believed “The Word of God is one Word, the 
spokesmen are many.” She steered the 
course of our national and international! fed- 
erations, venturing fearlessly into untried 
seas. As a lawyer and a woman she went 
forth in life eager to put more into the world 
than she ever could hope to take out of it 
and possessed unshakable faith in the eter- 


nal laws of justice and righteousness. She 
found life joyous. She accepted difficulties 
One never 


as challenges to womankind. 
knew her to be tempted to give way to 
despair. 

It is amazing that one woman carrying 
forward so many duties which exhaust most 
people, and fulfilling them, should have had 
time and strength and talent for s many 
things. She never gave just occasional in- 
terest or indirect support. Lena Madesin 
Phillips couldn't go into anything no matter 
how small or how great—she couldn't go into 
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anything for which she did not assume a re- 
sponsibility and trusteeship. 

Henceforth, everything we do in dedicat- 
ing the resources of the womanhood of our 
federation to human progress will be a trib- 
ute to Dr. Lena Madesin Phillips. 

RUTH ROBINSON ROACH, 





If I should die and leave you here awhile, 
Be not like others, sore, undone, who keep 
Long vigils for the silent dust and weep. 
For my sake turn again to life and smile, 
Nerving thy heart and trembling hand to do 
Something to comfort weaker hands than 
thine; 
Complete these 
mine, 
And I, perchance, may therein comfort you. 
(Anonymous.) 


dear unfinished tasks of 





Strikes and Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
view of the various crippling strikes 
which have recently taken place in some 
of our industrial plants in the United 
States, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
an article é¢ntitled “Black Day for Civil 
Rights,” written by David Lawrence, and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of January 4, 1956. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Biack Day FoR Civm RIGHTS—COLUMBUS 

STRIKE VIOLENCE Farts To Stir LIBERAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Yesterday was a black day in American 
history. The Constitution was trampled 
upon. Civil rights were flagrantly abused. 
And yet not a single committee of Congress 
and not a single liberal organization showed 
any signs of raising a voice in protest. 

No word of disapproval came from any 
of the groups which usually award prizes 
to defenders of civil liberties and no com- 
ment came -from the organizations which 
are quick to denounce a jury's acquittal of 
persons charged with violence in the South. 

Yet the dispatches from Columbus, Ohio, 
tell the story plainly of how nearly 1,700 
American citizens tried to exercise their right 
to work at the Westinghouse plant and were 
set upon by a mob of other workers ordered 
to engage in mass picketing by a labor- 
union official. This was in defiance of a 
court order limiting the number of pickets. 
The United Press reports: 

“The trouble broke out about 5:10 a. m. 
when some 2,000 members of the striking 
CIO-A. F. of L. International Union of Flec- 
trical Workers massed at the plant gates 
for a demonstration scheduled by the presi- 
dent of local 746. 

“Sheriff's deputies said 2 or 3 cars were 
overturned early in the demonstration. The 
demonstration was called by President 
Charles Clark of the local union to protest 
the company’s back to work movement. 

“Eighty-six strikers were arrested. Sher- 
iffs deputies reported 74 men and 12 women 
were jailed. Cars of workers attempting to 
nter the plant were smashed and at least 
seven persons suffered injuries during the 
uprising. * * * 
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“Troy Tadlock, 27, died during the demon- 

tration. There were no marks on his body, 

officials said, indicating he died of natural 
causes. 

“The 86 strikers who were arrested were 
held in the bullpen of the Franklin County 
jail on charges of inciting a riot. * * * 

“The union called Sheriff Paul’s handling 
of the situation ‘one of the worst cases of 
police brutality ever seen in such a situa- 
mon. = ee 

“Gov. Frank J. Lausche termed the con- 
duct of the strike leaders ‘indefensible.’ He 
said the State would ‘intervene to maintain 
law and order’ if necessary.” 

But the damage cannot be measured in 
terms of persons arrested or injured or the 
amount of violence manifested at the gates of 
the plant. The real measure is in the extent 
of the intimidation exercised on the many 
thousands of workers who stayed at home 
and now do not dare to return to work, 
though they may desire to do so. 

Thus is the right to work abolished by 
physical force in a big manufacturing 
plant in free America. Labor union leaders 
know full well that mass picketing has been 
prohibited by the laws of many States and 
that it invariably leads to violence. Yet 
they order mass demonstrations as a means 
of frightening those who may wish to return 
to work. 

The laws of the land are designed to pro- 
tect unions if employers refuse to bargain, 
and there is no justification, of course, for 
using violence as a means of enforcing union 
demands. 

Only moral force can prevail in the court 
of public opinion. It is regrettable that no 
national leaders of trade unionism have 
come forth to denounce the use of physical 
force to win strikes or to intimidate workers. 
Some employers used to do such things, and 
the courts promptly punished ‘goon squads.” 
But today various labor unions evidently feel 
that, with their present political power, they 
can threaten to defeat at the polls the may- 
ors of cities or Governors of States who dare 
to use public authority to squelch violence. 

Civil rights are important, because they 
protect citizens of every race or creed or 
color, but it is a mark of the hypocrisy of 
so-called liberalism today that it spends so 
much of its energies in defense of security 
risks accused of Communist affiliations or as- 
sociations and doesn’t seem to be bothered 
by the fact that thousands upon thousands 
of loyal Americans are losing their civil lib- 
erties at the gates of the plants there they 
try to exercise their right to work. 





Winning the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, at the 
37th annual department convention of 
the American Legion, held in Detroit, 
Mich., last August, Dr. Richard C. Hertz, 
senior rabbi of Temple Beth El, Detroit, 
delivered a stirring address at the memo- 
rial service on the subject of winning the 
peace. The words which he spoke on 
that occasion carry inspiration and are 
well worth our consideration. In the 
interest of our struggle to strengthen and 
improve the peace we now have, I ask 
unanimous consent that the address of 
Dr. Hertz be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the adqy 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec 
as follows: 


We are assembled together at this Men, 
rial hour, not as Catholics, Protestants , 
Jews, not as white or Negro, not as Repub}, 
cans or Democrats, but as Americans y 
united in comradeship and dedicated to ,, 
advancement of freedom and democracy ;, 
our world. We have come together in q», 
vention as comrades who have served fe 
country in war and in peace, and as we gathe 
together in this memorial hour to thin: 
about those of our comrades who have falie, 
in the service of our country, we realize thy, 
this memorial hour by the very essence of j; 
nature cannot be a happy sort of celebration 
There is no place for any thought of festivity 
It is rather an hour of hallowing the sagr. 
fices of our sons and our friends’ sons wy 
have fallen on the field of battle and who |: 
buried on land or in the sea in honor 
graves. 


This memorial hour, therefore, is 4 time fy 
examination, a time to pause and think oye 
in pride of the dedication that brought o 
their sacrifice, to review our own sense of yj. 
ues. Our beloved dead gave up their lives fo; 
causes, for ideals. They died in the grin 
doing of a hard duty that was not of the: 
making. It is for us the living to amply den. 
onstrate that their sacrifice was worthwhik 
If this memorial hour would serve any pw. 
pose at all it must awaken within us the 
spirit that those that died shall not have died 
in vain. For, truly, Abraham Lincoln u.- 
tered the greatest memorial lines ever spo. 
ken: “It is for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us * * ® ths 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause to which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion * * * that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain * * * that this Nation un. 
der God shall have a new birth of free- 
dom s 8 +e 


There is only one way I know in which this 
Nation or any nation can have a new birth 
of freedom, and that is by dedicating them- 
selves to peace. Wars can be won, why no 
peace? The real meaning of this memorial 
hour, therefore, is to touch our hearts and 
spirits in such a way that across time and 
space we link hands and spirits with those 
who have traveled onward, and from this 
communion draw renewed faith to press for- 
ward the work of building a better world. 

Archibald MacLeish penned these lines in 
the darkest hours of World War II. He tells 
what a memorial hour should really be 
This poem is called The Young Dea 
Soldiers. . 


“The young dead soldiers do not speak. 

Nevertheless they are heard in the still 
houses. 

(Who has not heard them?) 

They say, 

We were young. We have died. Remember 
us. 

They say, 

We have done what we could 

But until it is finished it is not done. 

They say, 

We have given our lives 

But until it is finished no one can kno¥ 
what our lives gave. 

They say, 

Our deaths are not ours, 

They are yours, 

ey will mean what you make them. 

They say, 

Whether our lives and our deaths were for 
peace and a new hope 

Or for nothing 

We cannot say. 


It is you who must say this. 
They say, 

We leave you our deaths, 
Give them their meaning, 
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Give them an end to the war and a true 
peace. 

Give them victory that ends the war and a 
peace afterwards, 

Give them their meaning. 

We were young, they say. 

We have died. 

Remember us.” 


Wedo remember the young dead soldiers 
at this hour. We can best commemorate 
their sacrifice by rekindling the torch of 
peace they died to keep aflame. Our hon- 
ored dead lie buried on the far shores be- 
cause they thought peace could be won by 
victory. Today we know that peace can be 
won only by and tnrough peace itself. Peace 
is not just the absence of war. Peace is the 
presence of justice, security, and freedom 
operating in a world so released from anx- 
ieties, so freed from fear that “every man 
can sit under his own vine and fig tree with 
none to make him afraid.” Peace can be won 
no less than war. But peace is harder to 
win than war. Wars are won in days, weeks, 
months, campaigns, deployment, reconnais- 
sance, advance—these are the strategies of 
war. But peace can be won only in years, 
decades, generations. 

We may not know as much about winning 
peace as we do about winning wars. The 
world is much better at wars. We train our 
admirals and generals much more thoroughly 
than our statesmen. Somebody usually wins 
a war with a victory, but nobody seems to 
win a peace. As little as we do know about 
the problem of peace, this much seems sure: 
Peace cannot grow and prosper on an empty 
stomach—on illiteracy, rickets, starvation, or 
disease. General Marshall, when he spoke 
at Harvard University on June 5, 1947, as 
then Secretary of State, may have uttered 
the wisest prescription in our time for peace. 
“Our policy,” he said, “is not directed against 
any country or doctrine, but against hunger, 
poverty, and desperation, and nothing else. 
Thoughtful people have come to understand 
that hunger, poverty, disease and, ignorance 
are the basic causes of human unhappiness, 
the basic factors that move men to violence, 
revolution, and war. The underprivileged 
peoples of the world, particularly in Asia, 
haye until recently accepted their lot like 
patient beasts of burden, but now they are 
rebelling because they clearly see that their 
suffering is due to oppression, to exploita- 
tion, materialism, colonialism, and not to 
any immutable fate assigned to them by a 
divine being. The point 4 policy of the 
United States, therefore, in sending technical 
aid and assistance to underprivileged peoples 
of the world should be applauded and com- 
mended as a step toward removing the causes 
of war, for wars are made in the minds of 
men. 

So many people these days are willing 
to write off the United Nations as use- 
less. Even its stanchest supporters at 
San Francisco, celebrating the 10th anni- 
versary of the founding of the United Nations 
Organization, could not claim to be entirely 
pleased with its history, but its bitterest 
critics must admit that the effort to estab- 
lish a meeting place with a resolving of 
differences, and for the nations of the world 
to nurture the growth of international law, 
to encourage the development of a world- 
minded attitude, a world-minded conscious- 
ness on the part of the great and the 
small, is all worth the struggle. No infant 
organization can be expected to lead to full 
maturity overnight. Bernard Baruch’s wise 
warning comes back to us: “We must em- 
brace international cooperation or interna- 
tional disintegration.” Until a better in- 
strument for world cooperation is forged, the 
United Nations is our best evidence of a will 
toward world community. 

Grave weaknesses there may be in the 
U. N., and these must be removed as speed- 
ily as possible, but to secede from the 
U.N. because Russia has abused the veto, or 
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because the Security Counctl may be help- 
less at times, is to throw away a potential for 
good, and to be left with empty hands. 
America has done much for the United Na- 
tions, but not enough. We may have con- 
tributed more in terms of dollars and cents 
than any other nation, but still our share is 
but a paltry bit in our multibillion dollar 
budget. What I am saying, therefore, is that 
ultimately the United Nations will have to 
play a larger role in winning the peace. 
There is no other avenue yet built. We of 
the American Legion ought to support the 
U. N. so that it can become a broad high- 
way over which nations can travel to and 
fro, a viable artery of communications from 
which will flow greater understanding of 
friends and greater tolerance of foes. 

We of the American Legion have long been 
concerned with the issue of communism, 
We have said over and over again in state- 
ments and resolutions that America must 
stop communism. But how are we going to 
stop communism? With guns? You cannot 
shoot communism with a gun. Communism 
is an idea, it is a program; it is a way of 
rescuing mankind from the ghastly misery 
in which most of it now lives. I say that 
the only way to stop communism is to offer 
the one world in which we all live a better 
solution to the real problem of human mis- 
ery than communism can offer. I believe 
that democracy has a better answer than 
communism. Russia is not all that stands 
between mankind and a stable peace. Nei- 
ther containment or appeasement will win 
the peace. Our only chance is to do some- 
thing about the real issues of human mis- 
ery. That is the proper place to begin and 
the problem to lick. 

Some people naively think that Russia is 
all that stands between mankind and a sta- 
ble peace. Why, if all the Russians in the 
world obligingly died today, if all the Com- 
munists, whether in Russia or China, or 
in our fifth column, were to commit sui- 
cide tomorrow, the world revolution for 
equality would not stop. Backward peoples 
in Asia and Africa and elsewhere are not 
only sick and hungry and desperate, but 
they now have discovered how modern sci- 
ence and modern communication, can break 
down the walls that have separated them 
from civilization. They now know that 
their hunger and their sickness and their 
misery are unnecessary. These backward 
peoples are in a state of ferment. They 
are in motion, fighting and insisting on the 
right to eat, the right to live. So to think 
that we can get a stable world by fright- 
ening or defeating Russia is naive. There 
is much*more to building a secure founda- 
tion for a just and equitable society than 
merely scaring Russia or rattling new atomic 
sabers against them. 

More than ever before, therefore, this 
memorial hour is a time for solemn thanks- 
giving. Guns have at least been silenced in 
Korea, the smoke of artillery has been lifted 
in Indochina, the rugged terrain of Asia has 
been left gutted but quiet. Our American 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen no longer move 
in deadly peril of Communist shells. For 
parents and loved ones at home the clock of 
human waiting no longer ticks, waiting for 
the ever-dreaded telegram of death Yet 
there is no victory nor even peace—only 
gratitude that cease-fire orders have heen 
signed and the chance for a just and endur- 
ing peace settlement has been won 

In Asia, in Europe, in the Middle East lies 
the grim task of converting the present 
armed truce—that is all it is, an armed 
truce—into a peace worthy of the name. 
Unless the diplomats and treatymakers suc- 
ceed ail else fails. Resumption of hostilities 
would solve nothing that negotiations cannot 
do better. Mankind knows, yet too often 
forgets, that wars inevitably create more 
problems than they resolve. 

The Communists have at last learned in 
Korea and Indochina that the free world will 
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not stand idly by in the presence of un- 
bridled aggression. We Americans have also 
learned at terrific cost that Russia can alter- 
nate with lightning speed between cooing 
softly like a dove and striking hard like a 
poison rattlesnake. At last we know that 
Russia’s tactics may change while her global 
strategy for world domination remains fixed. 
Even though there is now a New Look at the 
summit as a result of the conferences in 
Geneva, we should not be deceived by any 
soft talk frum the Kremlin. Right now, Rus- 
sia needs peace probably even more than 
does America. The death of Stalin and the 
consequent struggle for political power 
among the successors, including the liquida- 
tion of Beria, have laid bare the inner con- 
vulsion now going on behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Russia needs time for her new dicta- 
tors to fight it out among themselves and see 
who will emerge with the mantle of Lenin 
and Stalin. Then the winner and new,cham- 
pion must consolidate his position, banish 
his enemies, and solidify his tenuous reign 
of terror. 

So America has a little time—a breather, 
but it is so little time. We can fritter away 
this time of decision or we can put it to good 
advantage. Which will it be? Stockpiling 
war material is not the only way to strength- 
en our security. We need to stockpile peace 
material. We need spiritual rearmament no 
less than military rearmament. We need de- 
fense and depth to toughen our moral fiber 
and remember the “courage and honor, the 
hope and pride, and compassion and pity and 
sacrifice which have been the glory of man’s 
past.” 

At the very time of danger from without, 
our country also faces a danger from within. 
Reaction is on the march. Loud voices of 
political opportunists seek to silence the lips 
of clergymen, educators, writers, or anyone 
else who dares to stand up and be counted 
for freedom. Brainwashing is becoming 
stylish. We of the American Legion ought to 
stop and realize that the freedom we have 
defended with force can be subverted even 
in the name of freedom. Smear tactics, in- 
timidations, guilt by association, half- 
truths and whole distortions have become a 
straitjacket of thought control. The whole 
world is watching America now to see 
whether we practice what we preach about 
freedom and democracy. The American 
Legion ought to make sure that in the name 
of Americanism no strong-arm gaulieters or 
vigilantes try to usurp the constitutional 
liberties vouchsafed to every citizen of 
America regardless of race, color, or creed. 

A great debate on foreign policy is going 
on in this country; one that is not confined 
to the halls of Congress. It rests on respon- 
sible citizens everywhere. Unless we are 
willing to rise to Our full stature and resume 
@ personal responsibility for the decisions of 
peace, we are little better than sheep being 
led to the slaughter. Peace can be won! 
Not will be won, but can be won—if we lick 
the problem of human misery, if we summon 
the best brains, the finest idealism, the most 
inspired leadership, the most sacrificial liv- 
ing ever dreamed of, if we live up to the best 
that American freedom demands of us. 
Time runs on but we are still free to remem- 
ber, as Herbert Agar suggested a few years 
azo, that now may be the f 





last chance for 
the white race to join the human race as an 


equal. Stringfellow Barr said, “‘Let’s join the 
human race.” 

The future alone will tell how late the 
hour is for civilization’s last chance. It may 


be later than we think, if not nearly as late 
as we fear, for until the hour of doom strikes 
and all hope vanishes, every man and woman 
must work at the task of waging peace. 
More than this we cannot do. Less than this 
we do not dare. We of the American Legion 
must realize that negative anticommunism 
is not enough. We must settle down to the 
day-to-day, undramatic task of building a 
bulwark war and communism by, 
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sharing food, health, education, and freedom 
with all. We must become worid-minded 
Americans, and see to it that our Nation lives 
up to the responsibilities which two World 
Wars have thrust upon our country. We 
must rouse ourselves from the winter of de- 
featism and pessimism, that perennial war 
is inevitable, and find a springtime of hope 
for man. The Voice of America must echo 
around the world rekindling the old hope of 
humanity for peace and freedom. 

This memorial hour, therefore, reminds us 
that man’s ability to build a democratic and 
peaceful world has not yet equalled his ca- 
pacity for heroism and self-sacrifice, and 
that consecration and devotion to Christian 
and Jewish ideals have to be constantly re- 
newed and reaffirmed. America must prove 
worthy of the sacrifices of its citizens who 
gave up their lives in time of war in order 
to build a better world. Americans in serv- 
ice, whether they be Negro or white, Catholic, 
Protestant or Jewish, now wear the uniform 
of Our country proudly. They must not 
come back home to a country of discrimina- 
tion and violation of civil rights. Every man, 
regardless of race, color, or creed is entitled 
to freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom of education, freedom of employ- 
ment. We in the American Legion must see 
that all Americans, regardless of differences 
among us, must live, fight, and work together 
for a world democratic society. This memo- 
rial hour will have been in vain unless we 
build a kind of world in which men every- 
where shall be free, in which “nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 

Tragically enough we have learned how to 
die together. Now the time has come when 
we must learn to live together—as Americans, 
as brothers, as Christians and Jews, whites 
and Negroes, united in the common cause of 
liberty and justice for all, God and country. 
Then we shall indeed understand the mean- 
ing of ancient scriptures, where it was writ- 
ten with profound wisdom, “Behold, how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dweil together in unity.” 





Privilege and Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
© 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Privilege and Responsibility,” 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
December 9, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Henry Ford, whose family’s fortune 
is responsible for the Fund for the Republic, 
has now joined the ranks of those who think 
of its actions have been “dubious in 
luracter and inevitably have led to charges 
oi poor Judgment.” 

1t is not necessary to enter the argument 
on the merits of the Fund for the Republic 
to see that Mr. Ford’s forthright explanation 
of his own position explains also one of the 
chief reasons why the whole question of these 
funds and foundations has become such a 
matter of public concern. 

Mr. Ford says that although this fund 


sme 





was created from Ford funds he has no legal 
right whatsoever to intervene in its affairs. 
He writes: 
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“Because the Fund for the Republic was 
established as a completely independent or- 
ganization, neither I nor any of the other 
trustees of the (Ford) Foundation has a 
voice in the fund’s activities or projects. 
We have no control over the selection of per- 
sonnel for the fund’s staff. * * * These 
(original) directors were given the authority 
to select other directors and their successors 
without reference to us. They * * * have 
carried out their program on their own re- 
sponsibility.” 

So here are a group of men who have been 
handed $15 million to spend in the Ford 
name for political and educational purposes 
without being accountable in any way to 
anyone. They are not subject to recall or 
referendum. They appoint their own suc- 
cessors. They could, if they chose, adopt 
projects to educate for communism, fas- 
cism or whatever fancy struck their heads. 
And no one could say them nay. 

Of course no one could say nay either if 
Mr. Hutchins, the Fund's president, and the 
other individuals were spending money out 
of their own pockets to propagandize what- 
ever views they wished. But as it is the 
money these men spend is not wholly pri- 
vate. This is a tax-free agency and to 
that extent receives both subsidy and privi- 
lege from the body politic. 

And that is the crux of the matter. All 
these funds, foundations or what-you-call- 
them have a quasi-public character. And 
it is hardly surprising that the public is 
concerned if they seem to have privilege 
without commensurate responsibility. 

Here perhaps someone will say, “Yes, but 
we have had tax-free foundations for years 
without public controversy. Why all the 
sudden outcry?” 

The difference, we think, is that the tradi- 
tional tax-free foundations did not invade 
the political arena, People might think the 
Carnegie or Rockefeller Foundations were 
wasting some of their money but they did 
not fear they were trying to use tax-free 
money to propagandize social or political 
viewpoints. Their political independence 
was never challenged because they did not 
deal primarily in political questions. 

Today there are many organizations Hike 
the Fund for the Republic, though varying 
in size and political viewpoint, which seem 
to be using the privileges granted by society 
to influence the character of society. It is 
precisely because they have chosen to en- 
ter the political arena, that their status has 
become a poiitical questicn. 

And the questioning is inevitably intensi- 
fied when, as here, the men exercising the 
power of these privileged and subsidized 
funds are answerable to nobody at all 

Mr. Ford observes that “no public trust 
can expect to fulfill its responsibilities if 
it does not respond to intelligent and con- 
structive public criticism.” 

And he might have added that in the long 
run if the public does not think these insti- 
tutions live up to their responsibilities then 
the public will in time take away thcir 
privileges. 





Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President. we 
are delighted that the majority leader 
has returned to his place in the Senate. 
During his absence from the Senate the 
Washington Evening Star of December 
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14, 1955, carried an editorial entitleg 
“Moderate Man.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi. 
torial, which I believe sums up the feeling 
of both Republicans and Democrats, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
We are all happy that our distinguisheg 
leader is back with us, and we know that 
with him at the helm, we are in goog 
hands. 

There being no objection, the editoria) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In its issue of June 27, 1955, Newsweek 
magazine said this of Majority Leader Lyn. 
DON JOHNSON: 

“These Gays JOHNSON throws everything 
he has into the leadership job—the staming 
of his 200-pound 6-foot, 3-inch physique, the 
political experience and his persuasive gifts, 
He ordinarily works through the evening 
with a staff which keeps him well briefed on 
legislative issues as they arise and on the 
quirks of Senators immediately concerned 
with them. He accepts no social encage. 
ments and spends what little time off he has 
with his wife and their two young daugh- 
ters.” 

Five days later the dynamic Texan was cut 
down by a severe heart attack. It looked for 
a while as though his active career in polities 
was over. 

But Senator JoHNsoN has won his battle, 
This week saw his temporary return to Wash- 
ington for a legislative confereifce with the 
President, and it was good to have him with 
us again. For the esteem in which Senator 
JOHNSON is so widely held goes beyond con- 
siderations of personal friendship and re- 
spect. In his own words, he is a moderate 
man, &® man to whom moderation means 
“~lerance—a failure to embrace extremes, & 
willingness to listen to the viewpoini of oth- 
ers, and learn.” Certainly there is no neces- 
sity to dwell upon the need for such a man, 
especialiy when he holds a place of such high 
importance on our political stage. 

The news reports of the White House meet- 
ing do not tell us what Senator JoHNSON said 
to the President, or what the President said 
to Senator JOHNSON. Nor do we need to 
know in order to be certain of one thing. 
These men have shared an experience which 
tends to put things in proper perspective. 
The petty triumphs of partisan politics can 
not seem of great importance to one who has 
returned from the dark valley which they 
have visited. We may be sure that the Pres- 
ident and majority leader, though of oppos- 
ing political faiths, will strive for the com- 
mon good as they see it in the days ahead. 
And for that we may be truly thaikiul 








The Late Vera Buchanan 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OFr NEW YORX 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I know 
al) our hearts have been saddened by the 
untimely passing of our dear friend and 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
VERA BUCHANAN, of Pennsylvania. It is 
with deep emotion and a feeling of great 
sorrow that I pay brief, but nonctheless 
sincere tribute to the life and characier 
and public service of such a nobie lady. 

We know the valiant fight she made 
during her illness and her courageous 
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efforts to carry on with the duties to 
which she had dedicated herself in this 
pody. As a member of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee she was & 
considerable influence in securing the 
enactment of legislative proposals bene- 
ficial to the people of her district, State, 
and Nation. 

VERA BUCHANAN Was a most sincere and 
conscientious legislator who capably fol- 
lowed the footsteps of her late husband, 
my good friend, Frank Buchanan, whose 
memory I shall always cherish. 

VERA was always gracious and charm- 
ing and endeared herself to her host of 
friends and constituents. I shall always 
remember with fond recollection her ap- 
pearance at the third assembly district 
Democratic organization reception and 
pall, held last May in my congressional 
district in Brooklyn. At that time she 
was in New York with a group of con- 
egressional friends on a tour of the city 
and it was a pleasant surprise when she 
took the time on such a short trip to come 
over to Brooklyn and honor us with her 
presence. 

I am sure that I speak not only for 
myself but for all the Members of this 
House and her legion of friends when I 
say that her memory wiil linger in our 
hearts forever. My prayer is that her 
two lovely daughters will be consoled by 
the fact that her life was dedicated to 
fulfilling her role as a conscientious 
mother and carrying on with the fight 
for liberal and democratic principles to 
which her late husband had devoted his 
life. Her daughters and their families 
have my deepest sympathy in their great 
loss. 





Pay for United States Executives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
question of pay or lack of pay for those 
working in the higher echelons of the 
Government is a question deserving im- 
mediate attention. Congress has granted 
pay raises to practically every other seg- 
ment of our Federal personnel, but so far 
has held up increases in pay for top 
executives in the.executive departments. 
It is good to know that the President in 
his state of the Union message approved 
a raise for such employees. They have 
not been given a raise since 1949. 

It is my understanding that a bill pro- 
viding for such pay raises has passed the 
House. It is my hope that before long 
the Senate will pass such a bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news 
article on the subject, written by Jerry 
Kluttz, which appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, be printed in the Recorp. It is 
worth our serious consideration. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 
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UNTTED STATES PAy FoR EXECUTIVES UNEQUAL, 
DISCRIMINATORY 


(By Jerry Kluttz) 


Uncle Sam pays his top executives under 
® patchwork system that is shot full of in- 
equalities and outright discriminations. 

No major business would dream of using 
this system to fix the salaries of its leaders 
for the very simple reason that it would be 
poor business todoso. And the Government 
is big business—the biggest business— 
whether we like it or not. 

Congress fixes the salaries of the executives 
in the three branches of our Government— 
executive, legislative, and judicial. 

The House pays its parliamentarian $20,- 
500 a year and his assistant gets $16,500. In 
contrast, the salary of the Senate parliamen- 
tarian, an equally important position, is a 
mere $14,800. 

The legislative counsel of the House is paid 
$16,125. This compares to the $15,500 salary 
of his counterpart, the Senate legislative 
counsel, 

Only one employee of each Senate commit- 
tee may be paid a $14,800 annual salary. In 
the House, there is no limit on the number 
of committee staff members who can be paid 
$14,800 salaries, the maximum. 

The congressional system for setting the 
salaries of its executives could be wsed to 
cover up the actual salaries paid to legisla- 
tive employees. 

For example, the maximum that can be 
paid a committee executive is $14,800 but no 
where in the congressional salary law does 
that figure appear. The amount used in the 
law is $8,820. 

It takes an alert CPA and a lawyer to 
figure out how an $8,820 “basic” salary can 
be made into a $14,800 “gross” salary, but 
anyway, that’s the system. 

It should come as no surprise to find wide 
disparities and rank discriminations in the 
pay of executives in the executive branch. 

It isn’t generally realized, but an assistant 
district attorney can be paid more than most 
“little Cabinet” members of most Federal 
commissions and boards. 

The top salary that can be paid to an 
assistant district attorney is $16,000 com- 
pared to $15,000 for most “little Cabinet” 
and commission members. 

The $20,000 top salary that can be paid a 
district attorney places him close to the top 
of the Federal structure, salarywise, though 
his job, important as it is, doesn’t compare 
with the heavy responsibilities of others in 
Government that pay substantially less. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
who is responsible for collecting the billions 
of Uncle Sam and supervises 54,000 employ- 
ees, is paid $15,000, less than that of an as- 
sistant district attorney. 

Small Business Administration rates as a 
minor agency. Yet its Administrator is paid 
$17,500. Also, SBA has three $15,000 
deputies. 

A full-time referee in bankruptcy can be 
paid $15,000, the same wage paid the heads 
of Civil Aeronautics Administration, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Government 
Printing Office, the Library of Congress, and 
numerous others. 

The deputies and assistants in most of 
those and in other agencies are paid $14,800, 
the top classified salary. They have little 
financial incentive to be promoted to the 
boss’ job for an insignificant increase of 
$200 a year. 

John Foster Dulles is the Secretary of State, 
and as such, he’s the No. 1 man in his de- 
partment—but not according to the pay 
scale set by Congress. He’s paid $22,500 a 
year; he appoints chiefs of foreign missions 
who report to him and who are paid $25,000 
@ year. 
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In numerous other instances in the execu- 
tive branch the boss is paid either the same 
or less than an underling. 

Assistant Postmaster General Norman 
Abrams is charged with supervising the 
Nation's 38,000 postmasters. However, sev- 
eral big city postmasters are paid more than 
his $15,000 salary. 

It isn’t unusual to find a general counsel 
or a budget officer in a Federal agency who 
is paid as much or more than the assistant 
secretaries. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell has 
been uniquely successful in persuading Con- 
gress to raise the salaries of his top officials. 
As a result, the top-bracket Justice salary 
scale is superior to that of any other Federal 
agency. 

The Deputy Attorney General is paid 
$21,000, which is tops for any No. 2 Cabinet 
job; the Solicitor General is paid $20,500, 
and each Assistant Attorney General is paid 
$20,000 which is $5,000 more than most other 
“little Cabinet” members are paid. 

Also, the Administrative Assistant Attorney 
General is paid $17,500 and it is $2,500 more 
than similar positions elsewhere in Govern- 
ment. 

The House passed a bill last summer to 
raise the salaries of many Federal executives 
and to lift the $14,800 ceiling on classified 
salaries to $16,000. The bill is pending in 
the Senate. 

In his State of the Union message, the 
President again urged the Congress to ap- 
prove a bill to raise the salaries of Federal 
executives, the only group in Government 
which hasn’t been given a general increase 
in salaries since 1949. 





United States Position on Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
October 23, 1955, the Sunday editorial 
section of the New York Times carried 
a most cogent and thought-provoking 
column by the eminent journalist, Mr. 
James Reston. That column dealt with 
the United States position on disarma- 
ment, and commented at some length on 
the priority given to propaganda over 
diplomacy in this vital area. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
vealing discussion of the situation by 
Mr. Reston, which is as true today as it 
was when he wrote it 2 months ago, be 
printed in the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wauy UNTreD STraTrs DISARMAMENT PLAN ISN'T 
WORKING 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, October 22.—The United 
States is now engaged in the most ambitious 
search for a workable arms limitation pro- 
gram in the centuries-old history of this 
subject. 

It has mobilized committees in the main 
Government departments, interdepartmental 
committees, interallled committees and 
committes of distinguished private citizens, 
and the hope now is that the work of all 
these organizations will be brought together 
into some kind of a Government plan late 
this year or early next. 


“ 
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Meanwhile Harold E. Stassen, the Presi- 
dent’s disarmament assistant, is running 
around the country complaining that the 
Russians are not accepting President Eisen- 
hower’s aerial inspection plan, and saying 
things about that plan that mislead nobody 
but the American people. 

“President Eisenhower’s proposal,” he told 
the southern governors at Point Clear. Ala., 
this week, “would provide against great sur- 
prise attack, whether by nuclear or conven- 
tional means.” 

A MISLEADING STATEMENT 


There is some truth in this, but not much. 
The President’s plan provides for an ex- 
change of military blueprints and for the 
right of the United States and the U.S.S. R. 
to fly over and inspect one another's terri- 
tory, taking detailed aerial photographs if 
they choose. 

The plan was limited to the territory of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. It 
did not cover our allies or the Soviet allies. 
It would not give the United States author- 
ity to fly over or inspect Soviet bases in the 
territory of the Eastern European satellites 
or permit the Soviet fiiers to check what was 
going on in our bases in Germany, France, 
the United Kingdom, Spain, North Africa, 
Turkey, Pakistan, the Philippines, or Japan. 

The Russians could accept the Eisenhower 
plan tomorrow and still be in a position—as- 
suming they had the planes and the bombs— 
to launch a “great surprise attack” against 
the United States from Eastern Europe and 
against the United States bases in Japan 
from Communist China. 

Similarly, their pianes could be circling 
over the Air Force's strategic command in 
Nebraska and over every other bomber base 
in the United States this weekend, and this 
would not assure the Soviet Union against a 
massive surprise attack from United States 
bases in other countries or from United 
States atom-bomb carrying ships at sea. 

Mr. Stassen knows this. He knows the 
Russians know it and have been asking him 
about it for weeks. He also knows that the 
Eisenhower plan will not be accepted or even 
carefully explored until the rest of our dis- 
armament studies are complete. Yet he runs 
about the country like a middle western Dr. 
Coué, saying every Gay and every way we are 
getting nearer and nearer a disarmament 
agreement with the Russians. 


As usual it is not what the United States 
does but what the United States says that is 
objectionable. Nobody blames the United 
States for taking its time to study the dis- 
armament problem. A mistake in this field, 
a careless acceptance of phony Russian dis- 
armament plans or & hastily drafted Ameri- 
can pian produced in the glow of the Geneva 
spirit could place the whole Western World 
in jeopardy. What our own allies blame us 
for is for pressing everybody to accept the 
Eisenhower plan as a gateway to disarma- 
ment when we are not ready to say what is 
beyond the gateway. 

Everybody, of course, wants to get started, 
but everybody has his own “first step” or 
“gateway.” For example, the Russians want 
us to. start by agreeing not to use atomic 
bombs and to limit armies to specific levels. 
The United States very properly rejects this 
pending a study of what is beyond the Rus- 
sian “gateway.” 

A TIME FOR PATIENCE 


Consequently, very little can be expected 
out of the discussions of disarmament at 
the United Nations or the negotiations on 
this subject by the Big Four foreign minis- 
ters at Geneva starting next week unless the 
United States completes its mammoth ex- 
ploration of the problem and produces a 
plan. 

The Russians are doing precisely what we 
are doing. They are waiting to see the whole 
of the American disarmament plan before 
accepting a part of it. Just as we are waiting 
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to study all aspects of their proposals before 
committing ourselves to any part of theirs. 

Meanwhile, the sensible thing to do is to 
“pipe down” until the studies are complete 
on both sides and everybody is prepared to 
negotiate. Mr. Stassen and Ambassador 
Lodge at the U. N. could take this view 
without any damage to the United States 
position. 

At no time since the start of the cold 
war has any country got so much propaganda 
mileage out of an idea as the United States 
has got out of the aerial inspection proposal, 
but the proposal is full of holes as it now 
stands, and the more Mr. Stassen and Am- 
bassador Lodge agitate for its acceptance, 
the more they will expose its practical weak- 
nesses, and jeopardize its ultimate acvcept- 
ance, 


Sovietizing Central Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE CF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January $, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter to the editor of 
the New York Times, dated December 
26, 1955, by Hon. Robert F. Kennedy, 
chief counsel of the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. The 
letter appeared in the January 2, 1956, 
issue of the New York Times. The let- 
ter is worth the attention of every Mem- 
ber of the Senate because it indicates 
quite plainly that the Soviet Union it- 
self has been a colonizing power for 
many years, and in view of what the 
Soviet Union has been saying in south 
Asia and elsewhere it is an example of 
the pot calling the kettle black. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SOVIETIZING CENTRAL ASIA—RELIGIOUS AND 

POLITICAL SUPPRESSION IN AREA CHARGED 


(EprtTor’s Nore.—The writer of the follow- 
ing letter is chief counse! of the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations. 
He recently accompanied Justice William 
Douglas on a trip through central Asia.) 


To the Eprror OF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

In your most commendable editorial of 
December 23 on Soviet colonialism you con- 
centrated on Russian exploitation of the 
people of the Baltic States and Eastern Eu- 
rope and passed over a most glaring example 
of Soviet colonialism—namely, in the 1,500,- 
000 square miles which comprise the 5 repub- 
lics of Soviet central Asia. 

The Russians began their conquest of these 
ancient and independent States in the 1860's, 
but some sections remained free until they 
were fingily subjugated by the Soviets dur- 
ing the 1920’s. The people are of Turkish 
and Persian stock with a strong Mongolian 
strain. They have slanted eyes. high cheek- 
bones, marked oriental dress, and are as dif- 
ferent from the Russians as the Malayan is 
different from the Englishman, the Moroc- 
ean from the Frenchman. 

The Communists, when they attack West- 
ern colonial policies, speak of broken prom- 
ises, failure to grant local autonomy, segre- 
gation and the torture and murder of colonial 
peoples in order to subjugate them. By every 
one of these standards Soviet contro] of these 
areas qualifies as colonialism of a peculiarly 
harsh and intractable kind. 


January 9 


DISAPPEARANCE OF MOSQUES 


The people of this region were promiseg 
by the Communists in 1917 that they coulg 
continue their religious practices. Yet jp 
Bukhara, for example, where before the reyo. 
lutian there were over 300 mosques ang 
religious schools, now there exists. only 
mosque, in a bad state of disrepair, and g 
single school that must serve the more thay 
10 million Mosiems of the whole of centra) 
Asia. In Krasnovodsk, in Ashkhabad, with 
a population of 225,000, and in Stalinabag 
with a population of 300,000, there ar 
mosques at all. 

The people are denied local autonomy, for 
all sources of income, all means Of livelihoog 
all social and political activit; are controlleg 
by Moscow. 

The Communists practice rigorous segre. 
gation in this area, with separate school 
systems for the European Russian children 
and for the local children, and With the 
western Russian given more favored treat- 
ment in all areas of employment. 

In order to promote their system against 
the wishes of the people during the 1920's 
and 1930’s the Communists systematically 
eliminated one-third of the local Kazak 
population who desired to maintain their 
ancient ways. Based on statistics for the 
1926 and 1939 census, published by the So- 
viets themselves, a million of these people 
disappeared from the Soviet Union. 


ATTACK ON WEST’S POLICIES 


The evils of the policies of certain western 
nations in colonial areas are now being 
widely publicized. The Soviets are direct- 
ing all their agencies of propaganda toward 
the exploitation of these difficulties. And, 
yet, at the same time the Communists, with 
hardly any objection from us, have been 
permitted to wipe out the freedom of mil- 
lions of people occupying an area larger 
than that of Western Europe. 

It is, I believe, high time that we in the 
West understood and spotlighted in the 
United Nations and in our own propaganda 
throughout the world this aggression against 
freedom. 

And, as the Soviets continue their ‘‘peace- 
ful” encroachments in the Middle East. Af- 
ghanistan, and southeast Asia, using as their 
chief weapon eastern hostility to colonialism, 
it would be well if the peoples and leaders of 
these areas pondered what had been the fate 
of their brothers to the north, in Turkmeni- 
stan, Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan, Kirghizia, 
and Kazakhstan. 

ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 

WASHINGTON, December 26, 1955. 


Nation-States and the Nuclear Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article, 
published on yesterday, Sunday. Jan- 
uary 8, in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, and written by Mr. Her- 
bert Elliston, formerly an editor of the 
Post, and now a special feature writer 
for that newspaper. 

The article deals with a matter of tre- 
mendous importance, namely, a method 
for putting more life and vitality into 
our NATO organization, so as to hold to- 
gether the NATO nations. In the article 
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Mr. Elliston discusses a resolution which 
[ have submitted, asking that the Presi- 
dent call a meeting of the NATO coun- 
tries, in order to see whether they can 
agree upon further steps for unity and 


permanence. as 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 


as follows: 
NATION-STATES AND THE NUCLEAR AGE 


(By Herbert Elliston) 


It was one of the philosophers of ancient 
times, I believe, who said that the size of the 
state should be as broad as was necessary 
for defense. What is the Government limit 
required for our security in this thermonu- 
clear age? It has obviously overleaped the 
national, most probably the continental, 
range—as obviously as in the case of the 
city-states of ancient Greece. 

Science has shown that the security re- 
quirement for rulership is now as big as the 
planet. This is at the base of the advocacy 
of one or other form of world, or suprana- 
tional, government; the safety of the “great 
globe itself’ has become indistinguishabie 
from the safety of the individuals upon it. 

So, at the beginning of the New Year, as 
at the beginning of last year, I put in plug 
for the Senate resolution for an Atlantic ex- 
ploratory convention standing in the name 
of ESTES KEFAUVER. 

Pity for the resolution that this is elec- 
tion year, for it has influential backing both 
inside and outside the Senate. General 
Marshall is now for it, though he was cool 
toward the idea when he was Secretary of 
State. Out of office, Secretary Dulles spoke 
of the language of Atlantic unionism, though 
he now feels he has to be neutral. In any 
case, an election year is a drag upon any 
American initiative in world affairs on new 
lines corresponding with the swiftly moving 
times. Then there is the handicap that the 
man whose name heads the senatorial spon- 
sorship is himself a presidential aspirant. 

Nevertheless the necessity for an Atlantic 
convention (alongside, of course, the United 
Nations) continues to be sharpened with the 
clearer and clearer demonstration of the na- 
tional insecurity prevailing amid the pros- 
pect of intercontinental missiles in the hands 
of national states responsible only to them- 
selves, 

You may say that, even if the convention 
were to lead to a supranational unity of the 
Atlantic nation-states, this would not nec- 
essarily preclude war. That is true enough. 
There will always be a danger of war— 
and big-scale war at that—so long as all 
nation-states have not bound themselves 
under a supranational authority. This is 
the logic of the spread of thermonuclear 
means and know-how—a spread that will 
eventually take in all the nation-states. As 
Ciano said in his memoirs, and Speer later 
at the Nuremberg trials: “Gone are the 
frontiers except in our minds.” 

However, there has to be @ start some- 
where in the quest for security in a new 
age which has left the nation-states as obso- 
lete as the old city-state. Two world wars 
have already been the price we have paid 
for the nation-state system. Some his- 
torians would dispute this. Champions of 
the doctrine of free will, they insist that 
the people and their leaders were respon- 
sible for what happened. But it is legiti- 
mate, I think, to agree with this theory and 
at the same time to believe that the politi- 
cal framework in which at the time we 
were operating made the catastrophes al- 
most impossible to avert. Interconnected- 
hess of events is the law of history; other- 
wise there would be no such thing as an 
historical explanation of anything. 

Note that the Kefauver resolution does 
not commit the sponsors to any particular 
sort of supranational government. Some of 
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the supporters of the Kefauver resolution 
want a federation of Atlantic peoples, others 
a confederation, and still others would be 
eontent with a commonwealth which would 
strengthen and formalize the political ties 
of the constituent members. There is of 
course the North Atlantic Alliance. But 
NATO ties provide only a common strategy 
for military action against Russia—or do 
they? And otherwise merely for consulta- 
tion. The organization looks more and more 
like an elaborate hoax giving the false im- 
pression that common policies on the part 
of the free world are in existence. It has 
lapsed into little more than the debating 
society that Senator JACKSON calls SEATO. 
Shadow boxing with the political challenge 
has indeed become the mode. 

Personally, I would go much further than 
try to persuade the proposed convention 
to achieve a better coordination in diplo- 
matic relations. The convention should 
focus the need for some pooling, some 
modification of national sovereignty so that 
our physical situation may have an adequate 
political counterpart. It should stir men’s 
minds to get politically into the hydrogen 
world. Otherwise the bankruptcy of our 
foreign policy will be increasingly evident. 


Veterans of Three Wars Guard Against 
Air Attack Near Custer National Monu- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a news ar- 
ticle appearing in the Billings (Mont.) 
Gazette of January 2, 1956, entitled 
“Vets of Three Wars Man Custer Look- 
out,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The people who are manning the 
ground observer post in the shadow of 
the Custer National Monument serve as 
an outstanding and patriotic reminder 
to our fellow citizens as to what the word 
“duty” implies. They are all a credit 
and an asset to our country and I com- 
mend them most highly for their con- 
tinued active participation in insuring its 
security. 

There being no objection, the news 
article was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

VETS OF THREE Wars MAN CUSTER LOOKOUT 

Crow AGENCY.—In the shadow of the Cus- 
ter National Monument that stands as a re- 
minder, a handful of men guard against 
enemy air attack. 

On the small Montana hill, where Custer 
fought and died 80 years ago, the hand- 
ful of men, who have fought for America in 
3 wars, set up and operate a 24-hour a day 
ground observer post. 

The organizer of the air defense organ- 
ization is Maj. Edward S. Luce, retired super- 
intendent of the Custer National Monu- 
ment. 

Luce served at one time with the 7th 
Cavalry Regiment, Custer’s old outfit, and 
developed a keen interest in the general and 
his battle. 

“The same thing could happen to this 
country that happened here on June 26-26, 
1876," the major says. He added that ade- 
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quate intelligence—or warning such as the 
GOC can provide—could perhaps have saved 
Custer and his men. 

Full-time observers at the post, in addition 
to Major Luce, include Clarence T. Griep, a 
Marine from 1942-46, who lost a leg at Iwo 
Jima and still has 37 pieces of a land mine “ 
in him; Albert F. Jacobson, a World War II 
paratrooper who saw action on Luzon and 
Leyte; Don Rickey, Jr., a Navy machinists 
mate who participated in eight major naval 
engagements aboard the aircraft carrier En- 
terprise; Leland W. Georgen, who was with 
the Navy in Korea; Marion Terry, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Luce, chief observer at the post. All 
7 live on the grounds and insure complete 
24-hour coverage. Others who observe dur- 
ing working hours are Ray C. Davis, and 
Bruce Miller, both service veterans. 

On a clear day it is possible to see at least 
70 miles in some directions from the post. 

“We can be sure they are always on the 
job,” says Lt. Arnold Williams, filter center 
commander in Billings. “I am confident that 
enemy planes would not fly over the Custer 
Battlefield undetected as long as these peoe 
ple are on the job.” 


Elective Governor of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I have introduced legislation to 
provide for an elective Governor and an 
elective Lieutenant Governor of Alaska. 
I have taken this action as a stanch 
supporter of full statehood for Alaska. 
My research has convinced me enact- 
ment of the legislation I introduced to- 
day would hasten, rather than delay, 
the day when Congress will finally recog- 
nize that the people of this vast and rich 
area are entitled to full citizenship 
rights—including the right to be repre- 
sented in this Chamber. 

This legislation is not being introduced 
as a substitute for statehood. There is 
no substitute for the full representative 
rights of the United States citizen. This 
measure is introduced as a step toward 
full statehood. 

But this legislation is more than just a 
step toward full statehood. It fills an 
immediate administrative need of the 
Territory of Alaska. All issues of state- 
hood aside, the present method of gov- 
erning Alaska is outmoded and some 
rather serious administrative troubles 
are developing that this measure would 
correct. 

An appointive governor was first pro- 
vided for Alaska by an act of Congress 
in 1884. Since that time, there have 
been only two other measures enacted by 
Congress having any marked impact on 
Alaska’s governmental setup. In 1906, 
Congress granted the Alaskan people the 
right to send an elected delegate to this 
House and in 1912 an act of Congress 
created the Territorial Legislature. 

Congress has not enacted any legisla- 
tion to add to Alaska’s powers of self- 
government since 1912—44 years ago, 
This is a sorry record. 
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As a member of the House Interior 
Committee, I went to Alaska during ad- 
journment and learned first hand of 
some of the prcblems Alaskans are hav- 
ing. Many of them could be solved by 
passage of this legislation. 

The Governor of Alaska administers 
laws enacted by an elected legislature. 
But the Governor is responsible—not to 
the legislature, not to the electorate of 
Alaska—but to the President of the 
United States. Fortunately, because of 
the caliber of appointive governors, no 
serious conflicts have as yet occurred. 
But the potential is certainly there 

Knowing that they have no voice in 
the selection of their chief territorial 
executive, the people of Alaska, through 
their elected legislators, are reluctant to 
vest him with any authority over their 
affairs. This is understandable and is 
no refiection on the integrity cf the pres- 
ent or past governors of Alaska. 

As a consequence of this reluctance to 
give the governor authority to govern. 
there has now grown up in the Territory 
of Alaska a government by boards, and 
commissions, of which the governor is 
not even allowed to sit as a member. 

“his system is creating all sorts of ad- 
ministrative difficulties, and I am con- 
fident it would cease to exist if the Alas- 
kan people had a right to elect their own 
chief executive and it would never have 
come into being if this power had been 
given the Territory years ago when the 
complexities of government first showed 
it was needed. 

The people of Alaska, Iam sure, would 
not tolerate an unwieldly government by 
boards and commissions if they had the 
power to elect, and vote out, their own 
governor. This legislation is needed dur- 
ing the period when the fight for state- 
hood is still going on. I hope you all can 
give if your support, regardless of your 
position on full statehood for Alaska. 


Roy H. Glover Named Montana Man 
of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Mr. 
Roy H. Glover, chairman of the board of 
directors for the Anaconda Co., was on 
January 2, 1956, designated as Mon- 
tana’s Man of the Year in a poll con- 
ducted by the United Press of Montana 
radio station owners and managers. 

I think that honor is well merited, be- 
cause Mr. Glover who was born in the 
state of Washington, received his edu- 
cation at the University of Oregon, and 
spent most of his life in Montana, is a 
distinguished citizen of our part of the 
country Known as the Northwest. He 
has made many outstanding contribu- 
tions to the betterment and welfare of 
Montana and its people and we are 
proud indeed that this additional honor 
has been conferred upon him. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
news story covering the announcement 
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of the award which appeared in the 
Montana Standard, of Butte, Mont., on 
January 3, 1956, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the news 
article was ordered to be printed in the 
Recoerp, as follows: 

Roy H. Grover Is NaMep MONTANA MAN 

OF THE YEAR 


HeLENA.—Roy H. Glover, chairman, of the 
board of directors for the Anaconda Co., 
Monday was named Montana’s Man of the 
Year in a United Press poll of Montana ra- 
dio station owners and managers. 

Glover was selected from more than a 
Gozen top leaders in the fields of politics, 

] education, social, and other ac- 


A native of Goldendale, Wash., Glover re- 
ceived his degree in law from the Univer- 
sity of Oregon in 1916, practicing in Portland 
until he enlisted in the Army during World 
War IL. 

After his return from overseas duty, he 
located in Great Falls, starting as a law clerk 
in 1919. In the ensuing years, he became 
one of the State’s leading attorneys. He was 
@ member of the firm of Cooper, Stephenson, 
and Glover in Great Falls when he entered 
the Anaconda Co.’s legal department in 
Butte in 1943. 

In 1945, he was appointed western general 
counsel for Anaconda and in the same year 
became general counsel for the Montana 
Power Co. 

He was named vice president. general 
counsel and a director of the Anaconda Co. 
on October 12, 1951, moving his headquarters 
at that time from Butte to New York 

He has since spent considerable time in 
Chile in connection with Anaconda’s large 
operations. 

Chilean President Carlos Tbanez personal- 
ly decorated Glover with the award of 
Knight Commander, Order of Merit of Bern- 
ardo O'Higgins, on April 6, 1955. The honor 
is one of the highest awards of Chile and 
was given for his valuable services to Chile. 

Glover was elected chairman of the board 
of the Anaconda Co. on May 26, 1955, suc- 
ceeding Cornelius F. Kelley. Mr. Kelley had 
announced his retirement earlier at the an- 
nual stockholders meeting in nda. 

While residing in Montana, Glover took an 
wctive part in civic affairs. His leadership 

vas in constant demand for community 
ojects 

‘Glover was interested in 
many years and has main en a summer 
home in the Sun River country in addition 
to his homes in Butte and New York. 

Before becoming chairman of the board, 
he was vice president and general counsel of 
the parent Anaconda Co. and held the same 
titles with the subsidiary Chile Copper Co. 
and Chile Exploration Co. 

He is a director of the First Na 
Bank of New York, the First 
Corp. of Minneapolis and 
tions. He is also a member of the American 
and Montana Bar Associations and of the 
Federal Power Bar Association. 
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For Aid With Strings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, For Aid With Strings, 
by Peter Meyer appeared in the last issue 
of the New Leader. 


‘publics are doing for o1 


January 9 


The article seems to me very worthy 
of consideration. Many of us are dis. 
turbed by the fact that in our policy we 
are soft to our enemies and ungencroys 
to our friends. We are an easy prey to 
blackmail in our foreign relations, ang 
this may account for our unpopularity 
in many places teda ye 

Let us help and reward our friends and 
keep our word to chen, and let us stop 
worrying about what the Soviet Re. 
r enemies. 

WirH “Strrincs”—Our Economic 
weil SHOULD BE GENEROUS AND Un. 
STINTING, BUT WE SHOULD REFUSE HELP 10 
ieee "WHEN THEIR LEADERS GIVE Com- 
FORT TO TOTALITARIANISM 

(By Peter Meyer) 

The diplomatic struggle between the free 
and Conmmunist worlds has been marked in 
recent months by several highly paradoxical 
developments. 

Take the repercussions which the recent 
Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Conference has 
had in Germany: At Geneva the Western 
Powers acted as champions of Germa ny’s 
basic national interests. They demanded 
German unity. The Soviet Union refused to 
allow it. They fought for the right of a 
united Germany to decide by free elections 
whether to ally itself with the West or fhe 
East, or remain neutral. The Soviet Union 
denied the German people this elementary 
freedom. The Western Powers came to Ge- 
neva supporting the basic goals of the Ger- 
man nation: unification and self-determina- 
tion. The Communists came as blackmail- 
ers; they showed clearly that they would 
allow German unity only on terms which 
would condemn Germany to the fate of 
Czechoslovakia. 

One would expect this to enhance the 
West's prestige and influence in Germany 
and destroy that of the Soviet Union. Yet, 
the opposite seems to be true. Never was 
there so much talk that Germany must nego- 
tiate independently with Moscow and make 
& deal behind her allies’ backs. The Social 
Democrats are ready to give in to Soviet 
blackmail to the point of dropping the NATO 
alliance. Western chancelleries are trem- 
bling lest the Government parties follow this 
lead if something should happen to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer. 

Take another example: The United States 
end all the democratic powers supported 
Japan’s membership in the United Nations. 
The Soviet Union vetoed it. One would ex- 
pect an outburst of indignation against the 
Kremlin in Japan. But, instead, the Japa- 
nese Socialists propose a resolution in Par- 
liament blaming the United States. At the 
same time, correspondents report that the 
whole affair may strengthen Soviet influence 
in Japan and that the latter may have to 
yield to Soviet blackmail in the current 
peace-treaty negotiations. 

Thus, the champions of German and Jap 
anese interests are punished and their en 
mies rewarded. And nobody seems 

Why is this so? Obviously, neither 
Germans nor the Japanese have any great 
love for Russia or the Soviet system. They 
ire merely being realistic. If they want 
something from the Soviet Union, even such 
an elementary right as national unity or 
representation in the United Nations, they 
have to pay for it, pay an immense price. 
On the other hand, if they want something 
from the United States, even something like 
economic and financial support which is not 
theirs by right, they can rely on a loud 
chorus demanding that such support be 
given with no Strings attached. 

This article seeks to make two points: 
First, in the worldwide struggle against to- 
talitarian tyranny, America must be pre- 
pared to give liberal aid to her friends in 
this struggle, without pinching pennies OF 
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extracting economic privileges for herself. 
second, giving economic help to our ene- 
mies or their supporters is stupid, irrespon- 
sible, and immoral. 

Every nation in the world has the right to 
self-determination and to freedom from for- 
eign rule and oppression. We should sup- 
port this right equally as regards Indochina, 
Tunisia and Morocco, or East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, the Ukraine and Uzbekistan, 
or Goa and Kashmir. Every nation also has 
the right to decide freely how to organize 
its economic life and utilize its natural re- 
sources; so long as the decision is arrived 
at in a democratic way, we have to respect 


_ may we not modestly claim the same 
right for the people of the United States? 
This Nation does not live by exploiting col- 
onies, and its income is essentially derived 
from its own resources and its own work. It 
bas the right to decide how much of its 
wealth to give to whom and on what con- 
ditions. Unquestionably, we have a moral 
obligation to share some of our wealth with 
the unfortunate inhabitants of underde- 
yeloped countries. But that obligation is 
matched by the no less forcefu! moral ob- 
ligation of all who are free from totalitarian 
tyranny to defend freedom that it may not 
perish from the earth. 

If India falls into Communist hands, the 
Indians will suffer and so will we. If 
America succumbs to Soviet power because 
of the betrayal of neutralists all over the 
world, the “neutral” countries will be 
quickly enslaved. Thus, the moral obliga- 
tion is mutual. If a non-Communist gov- 
ernment wants to barter the common inter- 
ests of freedom for some economic favors 
from Khrushchev and Bulganin, or for their 
support in attacking another free country, 
America’s answer should be: Not with our 
money, gentlemen. Such a government 
should not get a penny of United States 
aid. 

One can, of course, argue that the right to 
self-determination includes the right to na- 
tional suicide. But surely we are not obliged 
to cooperate in such a suicide. We must 
warn against it, offer our help if the suicidal 
policy is reversed, and withhold it, openly 
and clearly, if it is pursued. If the Afghan 
Government wants to put its neck in the 
Soviet noose in return for Soviet aid in its 
drive against Pakistan, let us tell them to 
beware. If the rulers of Egypt want to use 
Soviet arms to start an aggressive war in the 
Middle East, let us not force our economic 
and military aid on them. The high dam at 
Aswan is a meritorious enterprise and should 
be supported—on condition that Egypt stops 
flirting with the Soviets. 

We must pay no heed to the threat that 
refusing to help will push the wavering gov- 
ernments deeper into the Soviet camp. What 
we are dealing with here is blackmail, and it 
never pays to give in to the blackmailer—it 
only increases his appetite. America does 
not have to fear competition between Soviet 
and American economic aid. If we really re- 
solve to help our friends without penny- 
pinching we need not fear a comparison of 
the countries helped by us with those helped 
by the Kremlin. 

George F. Kennan was right when he wrote, 
in Realities of American Foreign Policy, that 
favors habitually granted or unduly pro- 
longed cease in time to be regarded by the 
recipients as favors and come to be regarded 
asrights. Then, of course, withdrawal of the 
favor becomes an injury to be resented even 
though the recipient may have had no actual 
Tight to the favor in the first place. Kennan 
went on to say that the policy of aid cannot 
be effective unless people feel that, while our 
favor is a possibility offering certain advan- 
tages to them, our disfavor is also a tangible 
possibility attended by certain disadvantages. 

For decades the American Federation of 
Labor had the slogan, “Reward your friends 
and punish your enemies,” and no liberal 
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ever found anything wrong with this com- 
mon-sense maxim. But apply it to interna- 
tional policies and the same people will 
tell you that the right policy is to offer the 
left cheek to every blackmailer who has just 
slapped your right one. 

Proclaiming the principle of “no strings 
attached” only opens American policy to the 
reproach of hypocrisy.. Since the need for 
help is immense and the means limited, 
America’s enemies everywhere will claim 
that their country did not get enough, while 
another nation, more friendly to American 
policy, got more than it deserved. Even if 
the United States poured billions into India, 
the pro-Soviet intelligentsia would never 
stop complaining that the Pakistanis, who 
are ready to defend the subcontinent against 
Soviet invasion, received more help than the 
Indians, who do everything in their power 
to sabotage collective defense and to deliver 
Formosa and Vietnam to Communist slavery. 
So why not say clearly: Our help goes first 
to those governments which, in their own 
interests as well as those of other free na- 
tions, are ready to participate in common 
defense. 

The only possible objection is that peoples 
should not be made to suffer for the policies 
of their governments. Philanthropic aid to 
the population of nonfriendly countries 
should not be excluded, provided it is dis- 
tributed to the needy and under such con- 
trols that it cannot be misused by the gov- 
ernments (as UNRRA supplies often were 
in Communist-ruled countries). United 
States agricultural surpluses could certainly 
be used to great benefit in many places, 

But many countries are in need of indus- 
trialization, electrification, mechanization of 
agriculture, greater efficiency in public ad- 
ministration, and consolidation of their 
armed forces. The resources are limited, 
and one must make a choice. South Korea, 
Vietnam, Pakistan, and Turkey have no less 
need of the benefits of civilization than 
countries whose leaders consider it the height 
of statesmanship to serve as impresarios for 
the Khrushchev-Bulganin circus. 

If we cannot help everybody and must 
make a choice, let us establish an order of 
priorities. Those who are able and willing 
to participate in the common defense against 
totalitarian tyranny should certainly have 
first priority. Nations with democratic in- 
stitutions which combine traditional neu- 
trality with a firm resolution to defend them- 
selves against attack—like Sweden or Switz- 
erland—should be given help if they need it. 

But governments which side with the to- 
talitarians and help them, politically and 
diplomatically, to enslave other parts of the 
free world certainly cannot expect to re- 
ceive American aid with no strings attached. 
The United States Government should great- 
ly increase the scope of its foreign economic 
aid. But it should be used to drive home 
the point that it pays to defend freedom 
and does not pay to betray it. 


How I Became America’s 1955 Teacher 
of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanmious consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a most 
illuminating article by Miss Margaret 
Perry of Monmouth, Oreg., from the De- 
cember 1955, issue of Oregon Education, 
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official monthly periodical of the Oregon 
Education Association. Miss Perry was 
honored in 1955 by being chosen as 
America’s teacher of the year. Her ar- 
ticle is entitled “This Is How I Became 
America’s 1955 Teacher of Year.” Her 
discussion should be of special interest 
to the Congress now, because we soon 
shall prepare and debate proposed legis- 
lation calling for some measure of Fed- 
eral aid to education, and I trust it will 
be a generous and adequate measure. 
Some of that assistance, if it is pro- 
vided, will help to hire and compensate 
teachers like Margaret Perry, who are 
charged with the great responsibility of 
preparing America’s children for citi- 
zenship. 

Miss Perry advocates higher stand- 
ards of teacher training, and this goal 
can be attained only if teachers’ col- 
leges are ready for such a task, and if 
the profession of teaching itself offers 
sufficient material and cultural rewards 
to attract outstanding men and women 
to its banner. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THIs Is How I BECAME AMERICA’s 1955 
TEACHER OF THE YEAR 


(By Margaret Perry, supervising teacher, 
Oregon College of Education) 


“Who dares to teach must never cease to 
learn.” 

This inscription, which is to be found 
above the entrance of the Monmouth Ele- 
mentary School, has certainly been true for 
me. Its truth is guaranteed to any teacher 
who enjoys the daily association with boys 
and girls and fellow educators. 


RURAL SCHOOL BEGINNINGS 


Teaching is my career. 

It was the achievement of a lifelong am- 
bition when I began to teach in a rural 
school far out upon the Dakota prairies— 
40 miles from the nearest dry-goods store. 
For me this was no strange adventure be- 
cause I had received my education in the 
similar rural schools of Tripp County and in 
the nearest high school in Winner, S. Dak. 

Since these were the days of minimum re- 
quirements in teaching experience, a factor 
which is practically unknown today, I re- 
turned to my home town (Winner) to teach 
after I had secured this necessary experience. 
There were several interesting features about 
this return. I came back to my home town, 
back to become a faculty member with some 
of my former teachers and to work under a 
very understanding and professional super- 
intendent who had been there when I was 
in high school. 

I wish that I could pay proper tribute to 
that superintendent for the guidance and 
counsel which he has given to me during 
my life. I realize that I can never repay 
him but just hope that I can be an inspira- 
tion to some other teacher. Oregonians will 
be interested to know that this person is 
Superintendent J. W. Poynter, of the Hills- 
boro elementary schools. 

For 10 years I taught in Winner in the 
intermediate and upper grades. I have 
pleasant memories of the many students 
who have been in my classes and I consider 
it a real privilege to meet them as I travel 
about the country. Students change so 
much. I have difficulty in recognizing some 
of them but teachers seem to go on forever. 
For this, I’m grateful, because there’s no 
pleasure which quite compares to reminis- 
cing with former students. 


ON TO OREGON 


These eventful and troublesome years 
passed. Grasshoppers, drought and crop 
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failure after crop failure didn’t do much 
for teachers’ salaries. I decided to apply in 
another school system which I considered to 
be an advancement. In getting together 
credentials, I contacted my former super- 
intendent, Mr. Poynter, who unexpectedly 
offered me a position in the Hillsboro elemen- 
tary schools. I was prompt to accept. This 
position brought me much happiness, many 
new friends, and a far better salary than I 
had ever known. I also had an opportunity 
to continue my education. 

And so it was that I came to my present 
position in the laboratory school at the 
Oregon Colicge of Education. I’ve long had 
convictions about programs of teacher edu- 
eation and have worked to the best of my 
ability towards their improvement. When 
the opportunity came to become a super- 
visor of teaching at the Oregon College of 
Education, I left Hillsboro with some hesi- 
tancy to enter upon this new venture. 

STUDENT TEACHER WORK 

Each new experience brings growth. My 
present position is most challenging because 
I work with children and with student 
teachers. The daily contact with the stu- 
dent teachers who are filled with ideas, 
energy and enthusiasm does something for 
me. I know that I am assisting in the 
preparation of several new teachers for the 
schools of this Nation each year and gain 
a feeling of added usefulness to our society. 
Many of these teachers remain in Oregon 
and I fairly burst with pride when I see 
them assuming responsible positions of 
educational leadership within our State. 

My education was a long, slow and ardu- 
ous process. I started to teach with a certi- 
ficate based upon 2 years of preparation: 
20 years later I reccived my master’s degree 
from the University of Oregon. I have 
taught continuously, so the last 3 years of 
education were completed in 20 years of sum- 
mers and evening sessions—a slow way to 
acquire a degree. 

One of the important facets of my teach- 
ing has been my interest in higher standards 
of teacher preparation and the need for a 
competent teacher in every Classroom. 

ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY 

I have always been an active and partici- 
pating member of my State education asso- 
ciation. In South Dakota, I can well re- 
member the county institute when I was 
chosen to represent the county at the South 
Dakota Education Association. It was a mo- 
mentous occasion. Throughout the years I 
have had many other memorable experi- 
ences, but one tends to remember first events 
longer than succeeding events. There is no 
thrill like a first thrili—my first trip across 
the United States, my first NEA, my first 
national appointment, my first visit to Edin- 
burgh and Paris or my teacher of the ye: 
award. 

In Oregon TI had 
elected vice presiden 
Classroom Teachers and k 
dent. I've werked on several 
mittees, 2am perhaps a veteran of the Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards Com- 
miission; served 2 3 coordinator of 
the Future Teachers of Cregon and am spon- 
sor of the John Dewey chavter on the cam- 
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cali attention to teaching as a career and in 
recognition of all the teachers of the Na- 
tion. 

The United States Office of Education Msts 
these criteria for the selection of teacher 
of the year: Sound professional education; 
successful teaching experience; personal 
qualities—skill in human relations, intel- 
lectual ability, emotional maturity, good 
health, community participation; being an 
active citizen and helping to make children 
better citizens; love of children, and wide 
cultural interests. 

After I had been notified by the Cregon 
State Department of Education that I would 
represent the elementary teachers in Oregon, 
they told me that a staff member from the 
United States Office of Education would ob- 
serve me in action. 

Mrs. Adele Reed arrived one Monday morn- 
ing in November 1954. There were three 
student teachers in the room, a few ob- 
servers, parent conferences scheduled for 
late afternoon and evening, a visit to the 
blocd bank. It was, in fact, one of those 
busy days when there wasn’t an extra min- 
ute. But Mrs. Reed was a very warm and 
understanding individual! who was able to 
make me feel very much at ease, so it was 
a pleasure to have her visit in my room 
and in cur school. 

It will always be a wonder to me to know 
how she could glean so much from casual 
observation and yet be able to relate in 
detail the method of room procedure, chil- 
dren's conversations and items on the bulle- 
tin board. (Her story appeared in the June 
1955 issue of School Life.) When I took 
her to Salem, after the blood bank and 
before the evening parent conferences, I 
Enew that I had had another first expe- 
rience in learning to know Mrs. Reed, but 
I felt sure that this would be as far as I 
would proceed in the project. 

Imagine my surprise when one morning in 
January Henry Ehriich, the feature editor of 
McCall’s, called Dr. Wiiliam Wagner, my 
principal, and told him that he would be 
in Monmouth the next week to do the story. 
He arrived with a photographer, and they 


were in my room for 3 days—another first 


experience. 
About the first week in April, McCall's 
called me from New York and told me that 
two of my students and 1 would be taken 
to Washington, D. C., and New York City 
as guests of McCall's. The studenis, Sue 
Mull and Dickie Peterson, were selected by 
their classmates. 
TRIP TO WASHINGTON 
17 we left Salem by plane and 
the Washington airport by 
Hogan, manager of public relations 
for McCall's. From that time until he put 
us on the plane in New York to return to 
Monmouth, we were officially escorted by 
various McCall's representatives. 
In Washington, D. C., we occupied a 
of rooms at the Hay-Adams Hotel, just across 
the White House. For three days we 
enjeyed limousine service and other lux- 
uries unknown to the three of us. 
During the first two days a McCall's 
recorded our activities (sce 
issue of the magazine.) 
offici visit was made to Mt. Vernon. 
chief puide was waiting to welcome our party 
nd us a very special tour of the es 
i. beautiful day; the sun's rays shone 
Potomac; the rose gardens, which 
cas of those in Washingion’s time, 
ull bloom. 
In the mansion, ropes were cast aside as we 
ed into each of the rooms, special per- 
sion was given to us to climb into the 
. 4nd our guide allowed us to mount 
n¢gton’s coach which stands in the old 
house. 
VISITS WITH CONGRESSMEN 
Reed, the person who had written the 
story on me—to whom I am yery 


On May 


met at 


suite 


repnel 


tember 


tate. 


January 9 


much indebted for the final selection, ang 
Christine Sadler, Washington editor of Mc. 


‘Call's, accompanied us to have lunch with 


Congressman EpirH Green in the House 
Restaurant. Edith arranged @ special tour 
of the White House for us, gave us passes for 
the Bureau of Engraving, took us through 
the House of Representatives and gave ys 
unlimited time from her busy schedule. We 
were impressed by the cordial welcome ang 
genuine interest which was evidenced by our 
Senators and Congresswoman. 

We visited with Congressman WALTER Non. 
BLAD from our own district who had soy- 
venirs for the children and a photographer 
to take our pictures for the Iccal papers, 
Senator WAYNE Morse displayed many of his 
trophies, pictures of his famous horses ang 
discussed the rather uncomplimentary car- 
toons which adorn the walls of his office. 

We were entertained at dinner on the 
Washington roof where the panorama of the 
city made us understand why Washington 
is our most beautiful city and made it rather 
easy for us to identify monuments and build- 
ings when we viewed them later on. 

PUPILS WERE PERFECT 


Jane Wheeler, a young employee at Mc- 
Call’s, came to Washington to share in the 
events and to be a hostess for Sue and 
Dickie in the evenings. I was taken to an 
informal garden party where I met Otis 
Weise, editor and publisher of the magazine, 
This was the first time that he had come to 

fashington for the teacher of the year. 

Our trip was another first, because this 
was the first time McCall’s had taken chil- 
dren from a teacher’s room. The various 
representatives who visited my room found 
my students stimulating and alert. I'm sure 
that McCall’s had no regret about the de- 
cision because the children were adorable, 
I knew that they were outstanding in the 
classroom, but it was my first experience in 
living with them for 24-hour pericds. At 
all times I was proud of them. My only 
regret is that all 35 pupils in my room could 
not have had the experience because I could 
never have been chosen without their assist- 
ance. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER GREET 
Thursday, Msy 19, was the day. 
was the June 
the newstands 


s 
Not only 
issue of McCall’s released on 
but we arrived at the White 
House at 9 o'clock in the morning to be re- 


ceived by President Eisenhower. Our iden- 
tifications were checked at the gate, and all 
of us were approved except our photog- 
rapher who had to enter via the regular 
press entranc Commissioner Brownell 
presented us to the President. Our official 
McCall's representatives and Dr. Edgar Ful 
ler, executive secretary of the Chief State 
Schoo] Officers, accompanied us in our White 
House visit. he President was very jovia 
seemed pleased to visit with us, talked a} 
the importance of education and t 
told of his interest in Teachers College wh 
he was president of Columbia Univer 
gave Sue and Dickie a pen, gave us an av 
graphed picture for our fourth-grade 
and dismissed us through his special 
garden—which is unusual for visitors 

Immediately afcerwards we 
Health. Education, and Welfare building for 
a meeting with officials in the United Stat 
Office of Education. Mrs. Reed products 
poem which she had taken from Sue’ 
when she visited our classroom. Sw 
the poem at the staff meeting. 

NEW NEA BUILDING 


went 


Our next stop was the new wing of the 
National Education Association Building. I 
was certainly among old friends because I 
serve as NEA director for Oregon. This, how- 
ever, was the first time that I had nh 
first wing of our great new educational cen 
ter in Washington. 

We hurried to the Senate dining r 
have lunch with Senator Ricwarp Net 
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yo had reserved special tables for our party. 
» also told us that he had made a speech 
about us on the floor of the Senate (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, May 19, 1955, p. 5617). 
on the following day we returned to the 
senate recording room and cut a tape with 
hi At this time he presented Sue and 


W 
He 


nim. 
as an autographed copy of his Land- 
mark pook, The Lewis and Clark Expedition, 


which was to be placed in the Monmouth 
school library. ; 7 

For some reason Vice President NIXxon, ap- 
pointments had got behind schedule. We 
found a receptionist harassed by the appoint- 
ments which must precede an Official en- 
sasement. However, the Vice President took 
time to meet and visit with us in a leisurely 
fshion. He presented the scroll which 
named me as the 1955 teacher of the year. 
In addition, I was given a scroll for the 
Monmouth Elementary School “which made 
it possible for Margaret Perry to receive the 
teacher of the year award.” Sue and Dickie 
received a pen and Dickie was given an auto- 
graphed picture for the fourth grade class. 
In the evening the adults heard T. S. Eliot 
who read from his poems with a few ex- 
cerpts from his plays. He had real audience 
appeal and was extremely witty and clever. 

A FREE DAY 

One day in Washington was left free for 
us. We had some previous commitments 
but there was time,to walk up the marble 
steps at Lincoln Memorial and read together 
the inspiring Gettysburg Address, to see our 
money in process at the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing, to view the new Marine Iwo Jima Statue, 
to go on our special tour of the White House, 
to see the changing of the guard at Arling- 
ton, to marvel at the bravery of the Wright 
Brothers and Lindbergh when we saw their 
planes at the Smithsonian, and to drive 
briefly through the Washington zoo, 


TO NEW YORK 


On Armed Forces Day we left Washing- 
ton during the parade and arrived in New 
York City in the midst of another parade. 
We came into LaGuardia Airport and then 
located our suite of rooms in the Waldorf 
Astoria—one of the most luxurious, famous, 
and biggest hotels in the world. 

Sue and Dickie went to see the United 
Nations Building. They also visited the 
world’s highest; structure and New York’s 
most famous and most visited—the Empire 
tate Building. At the 86th floor there was 
some controversy—Sue had gone high 
enough but Dickie wanted to go on to the 
top. They want to the top. It is said that 
15 million people live within sight of this 
building—one-tenth of our entire popula- 
tion, 

NEW YORK AT NIGHT 

After dinner at the Hotel Astor, we joined 
the throng in the nightly promenade along 
the great white way, that area between 42d 
and 47th Streets which is divided by Broad- 
way. The array of apparel stores, windows 
filled with tempting foods, street vendors 
and hawkers selling souvenirs and flowers, 
the theaters, the neon signs, the news travel- 
ing around the Times Building, and the 
cigarette ad blowing huge smoke rings were 
indeed a strange world to two youngsters 
from Monmouth. 

Frank Hogan and I attended the theater 
to see a popular Broadway musical while 
Sue and Dickie were entertained by the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria baby sitter, a n’er-to-be-forgot- 
ten person. 

Sue, Dickie, and I made a quick trip out 
to Fifth Avenue on Sunday morning to see 
the throngs of people as they came to and 
‘rom church at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Later, Tony Salisbury from McCall’s, called 
for us in his shiny convertible and took us 
for a close view of the Manhattan skyline. 
Our tour took us past Grant’s Tomb, Colum- 
bla University, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, through Central Park, along the East 
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River, through the Wall Street area and back 
to Rockefeller Center. 

Tony, Sue, and I attended the stage show 
at Radio City Music Hall, and Dickie and 
Frauk Hogan went to the Yankee Stadium 
to see the Yanks play the Baltimore Orioles. 
The Yankee pennant and the autographed 
baseball are the envy of every fourth-grade 
boy in Monmouth. 


TELEVISION APPEARANCE 


On our final day in New York we arose 
early because we were to be at the RCA 
Building at 7 o’clock in the morning for the 
Dave Garroway show. Inasmuch as I almost 
never see television I had no background for 
the Dave Garroway show and certain unpar- 
donable errors resulted. ‘The program was 
done three times for the benefit of the var- 
ious areas of the Nation. After 3 hours of 
the Dave Garroway show—he proved very in- 
teresting—we went to see our benefactors, 
McCall’s. The address.is 230 Park Avenue, 
just above the clock in the Grand Central 
Building. Their offices were much like any 
Office and, as you would expect, they were 
very busy people. The homemaking depart- 
ment, the kitchens, the appliance testing 
rooms and other related activities were very 
interesting. They were preparing to frost 
cakes but we could not wait to determine 
whether it takes more than one attempt to 
get one for a picture in the magazine. 

We left at 12 o’clock noon for home. In- 
asmuch as New York was on daylight saving 
time, it was only 8 o’clock in the morning in 
Portland, but we had been up and active for 
6 hours. You can imagine that there were 
three weary travelers who deplaned at Port- 
land at 9:30 o’clock that night—still 114 
hours from our home. 

The wonderful thing about this fabulous 
week in Washington and New York was that 
all expenses were paid by McCall's. In addi- 
tion, we made many new friends on the 
McCall’s staff—kind and friendly people 
whom any you would be delighted to know. 
We are deeply indebted and trust that the 
project brings equal pleasure to them. 


FAN MAIL FOR TEACHER 


There are many facets to the teacher of 
the year project. One has been the amazing 
amount of mail which I have received—from 
former classmates, students, and teachers, 
parents, fellow teachers, friends and, much of 
it fan mail, I guess, because I do not know 
the writers. It is very evident that the 
magazine is widely read and that many per- 
sons are really interested in education. 

Several events have taken place locally 
which have given me great satisfaction. A 
surprise party which was sponsored by stu- 
dents and parents and a reception in my 
honor which was sponsored by the Civic 
Clubs in Monmouth and Independence and 
attended by many, many people who came 
to wish me well will never be forgotten. A 
desk pen from my local teachers’ association 
with an inscription will be a daily reminder. 

At the State level there was the certificate 
of recognition, a truly beautiful certificate, 
which was presented to me at the Governor’s 
Conference on Education on June 15, 1955, 
“to Margaret Perry, outstanding teacher, 
friend of boys and girls, sympathetic coun- 
selor, professional leader, and an inspiration 
to all who know her.” Those, as well as 
the comments made by Governor Patterson, 
are indeed generous words. Equally thrill- 
ing was the bouquet of red roses which was 
presented to me at the Governor’s Conference 
and the celebrities dinner at the National 
Education Association convention in Chicago. 
Ecth presentations were made by Mrs. An- 
tonia Crater, president of the Oregon 
Education Association, another outstanding 
teacher, who would be deserving of every re- 
mark which was made about me. 

As Teacher of the Year I was a platform 
guest at the NEA convention in Chicago and 
@ guest at the celebrities dinner. 
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All in all, I have been very fortunate to 
have been chosen as a representative of thou- 
sands of outstanding teachers. The June 
issue of School Life summarizes it very well 
thus: 

“There are many teachers like Miss Perry 
in the Nation’s schools. All of them deserve 
credit for the contributions they are making 
to the growth and development of children 
and young people. Although the Teacher 
of the Year project does focus attention upon 
one teacher's accomplishments, it is believed 
that they are symbolic of those of many other 
teachers.” 





The Defense Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following article by Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop, which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of December 18, 1955: 

MATTER oF Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
THE DEFENSE FRAUD 


WASHINGTON.—The country has not yet 
been told the real story of next year’s de- 
fense budget—which can, perhaps, turn out 
to be a life-and-death story for every Amer- 
ican. The administration has proudly an- 
nounced an increase in defense spending of 
about $1 billion, raising the total in the new 
budget to about $35.5 billion. Great efforts 
have been made to convey the impression 
that this belated concession to the require- 
ments of national defense is both generous 
and adequate. Nothing could be more mis- 
leading. The history of the increase is sim- 
ple enough. On the one hand, defense 
spending in the current fiscal year had been 
held down by one-shot savings on a very big 
seale, especially in the Air Force. No more 
one-shot savings were possible next year. 
Hence a substantial increase in spending 
would have been necessary, in any case, in 
order to avoid quite serious cuts in fighting 
power. On the other hand, the Killian re- 
port on guided missiles development, first 
described in this space, had also forced the 
Eisenhower policymakers to face a really 
gruesomely unpleasant fact. In effect, the 
Killian report said that we were behind the 
Soviets in guided missiles; that we were get- 
ting further behind all the time; and that 
we would have to spend substantial sums to 
catch up. 

Even the most ardent budget balancers 
did not wish to accept responsibility for this 
kind of fatal lag. Hence the National Se- 
curity Council voted, some time ago, to give 
guided missile development an overriding 
priority. Thus spending on missile programs 
had to be increased by about $600 million, 
or 60 percent of the entire announced in- 
crease in the total budget. 

Spurred on by the Treasury and the Budget 
Bureau, Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wil- 
son tried long and hard to hold the budget 
at the current level. His aim was to barrow 
enough money from the Peter of general 
defense costs, in order to pay the Paul of 
guided-missile development, and to compen- 
sate, as well, for the absence of further one- 
shot savings. In the end, the resistance was 
too great. Further concealed cuts in fight- 
ing power were not made, after all. 

But except in the single sphere of guided 
missiles, this leaves the defense problem al- 
most exactly where it was before budget- 
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making began. A few fairly horrifying exam- 
ples will show the nature of the problem 
clearly enough. 

After producing no less than 15,000 MIG— 
15 fighters, the Soviets are throwing this 
immense investment on the dump heap, and 
are rapidly replacing the MIG’s with the 
highly superior “Farmer” and “Flashlight” 
day and night fighters. When this became 
obvious last spring, Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son declared that money was available from 
existing Air Force funds to step up procure- 
ment of our own advanced fighters, the 
F-101B, the F-102 night fighter, and the 
F-104. 

Wilson promised to order the stepup im- 
mediately, and then broke the promise. 
Nearly 6 months went by before increased 
fighter procurement was finally ordered. 
Moreover, the increase was not massive. 
While the Soviets are getting “Farmers” 
and “Flashlights” in quantity, the next 
budge?t will only provide our Air Force with 
a tiny trickle of superior fighters. 

The Soviet Air Force is now ahead of the 
American Air Force in the production of ad- 
vanced types in every single important cate- 
gory but one—the medium-range jet-bomber 
represented in this country by our B-47s. 
Even in the vital long-range fet bomber 
category, our output of B—52s is still lagging 
well behind the Soviet output of “Bisons.” 
Yet the appropriations in the new defense 
budget wili actually give this country about 
30 percent less new aircraft than were or- 
dered under the current budget. 

Other examples could be cited at great 
length. For instance, there is the fairly hair- 
raising fact that the Soviets are now rapidly 
remodeling at least the core of their huge 
ground forces for atomic war. But whereas 
the Soviets are “atomicizing’’ some scores of 
divisions, the United States Army has only 
been permitted to make this vital conversion 
in one division, with two more test divisions 
partly converted. 

But examples do not need to he multiplied 
to suggest the real nature of the defense 
issue. Phony publicity and misleading token 
gestures have concealed the central fact. 
The Soviets have spent, are spending and 
clearly intend to continue to spend, enough 
to provide an enormous, fully modern force- 
in-being at all times. 

This country is not doing anything of the 
sort. Therefore, if the worst happens, 
American soldiers and airmen will go into 
combat not only heavily outnumbered by the 
enemy, but also with weapons far less good 
than the enemy's weapons. 

To maintain an adequate, continuously 
modernized force-in-being is an enormously 
costly task. Maybe the budget-balancers are 
right, that the United States cannot afford 
to pay the bill for survival. But if that is 
the settled national policy, it might at least 
be admitted to the country. 


The Late John Dingell 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very much saddened when I learned of 
the passing of our good friend, the Hon- 
orable JOHN Davip DINGELL, of Michigan, 
and take this opportunity to add my 
voice to those who have expressed such 
deserving tributes to the memory of our 
distinguished departed colleague. 

JOHN DINGELL represented the 15th 
Congressional District in Detroit, Mich., 
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from 1932 until his passing on Septem-« 
ber 19, 1955. His long continuous serv- 
ice is indeed a splendid tribute to the 
esteem in which he was held by his con- 
stitutents. During all those years he 
stood out as a champion of the little peo- 
ple and on every occasion fought -val- 
iantly to protect their rights. JOHN pos- 
sessed a fine Christian character and 
never waivered in his devotion to duty 
or at any time sacrificed principle for 
expediency. 

I am proud to say that I had the privi- 
lege of knowing JOHN quite well and one 
year traveled in Europe with him and his 
good wife. Despite the fact that he had 
been ill for a number of years he al- 
ways had a kind word and a gracious 
smile for everyone, and it was a joy and 
inspiration to bein his presence. He had 
a great gift for knowing how to make 
friends and above all how to retain them. 

During JOHN DINGELL’s distinguished 
career in this body he made many sub- 
stantial contributions to good govern- 
ment and as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee rendered valuable 
service as an authority on our Federal 
tax structure. His passing is a tragic 
loss to his district, his State, and our 
country. His capable and distinguished 
young son who follows him as a Mem- 
ber of Congress has every reason to be 
justly proud of his father’s splendid 
record as a public servant. 

I shall always miss JOHN DINGELL. I 
extend my sincere sympathy to his be- 
loved wife and children in their great 
bereavement. 


Address of United States Senator Thomas 
C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri, Before 
the Lawyers’ Association of St. Louis, 


St. Louis, Mo., November 3, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing fine address by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri, the Hon- 
orable THomas C. HENNINGS, JR., de- 
serves the attention of all those who 
love liberty: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests. ladies, 
and gentlemen, about a year ago you graci- 
ously invited me to address the Lawyers 
Association of St. Louis on its 20th anni- 
versary. And now again you have honored 
me with an invitation to participate in an 
equally significant ceremoney. It is a privi- 
lege to join with you tonight in paying 
tribute to the members of our Federal and 
State judiciary who sit here in St. Louis and 
in St. Louis County. We Missourians, in- 
deed, are most fortunate in having as judges, 
lawyers of such outstanding ability and 
character. This fact is the pride of our bar. 
It is also the pride of the people of the 
State of Missouri. 

This meeting is also held as part of the 
Lawyers Association’s observance of the John 
Marshall bicentennial. We cannot discuss 
questions of American constitutional law, 
as we shall do tonight, without bringing 
vividly to mind John Marshall and his great 
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leadership in shaping American constity. 
tional doctrine. He has become a Symbol of 
the Constitution of the United States, John 
Marshall was the first who fully uNnderstoog 
the role of the Constitution in molding a 
national government. During his 34-yes 
tenure as the Chief Justice of the Unite 
States he enunciated and implemented the 
constitutional position of the Supreme Court 
as 1 of the 3 great powers of our consti. 
tutional government and thus decisively 
determined the course of American demo. 
racy. With reverence we commemorate him 
tonight. 

Last year, I emphasized that an incorrup. 
tible, independent Judiciary and a learneg 
gallant bar are the mainstays of our coun. 
try and of our civilization—one of the ¢or. 
nerstones of constitutional democracy. Lip. 
erty of person and security of property 
depend on our ancient tradition to provide 
a fair trial and an adequate defense for one 
accused of crime. 

The highest dignity of law finds its mapj. 
festation in the administration of criminal 
justice, because here the State pits 
thority against the honor of human person. 
ality. In a democracy, where the individual 
enjoys the constitutional guaranties of 
freedom, a criminal trial is also the crucial 
test of dedication to the principles of demo- 
cratic society. And in this test the har. 
monious interaction between a high-minded, 
impartial judge and informed and fearless 
advocates is indispensable. 

We lawyers often bear the brunt of heavy 
criticism for being conservative, for resist- 
ing change, for reactionary defense of the 
status quo. We lawyers and judges alike are 
proud of our conservatism. It is our tradi- 
tion, our heritage. It flows naturally from 
our knowledge of history and from our inti- 
mate acquaintance with legal institutions— 
an acquaintance which is constantly renewed 
by our daily contact with the law courts 
We know that liberty and security are, at 
best, precarious. Our training and our tra- 
ditions at the bar impel us, in spite of the 
calumny that is heaped upon us from time 
to time as individual advocates and judges, 
to do everything within the law to preserve 
the hard-won rights of our people—the rights 
our ancestors wrung from the British Crown 
by revolutionary action. Most important of 
these rights is the right of one accused of 
crime, however heinous, to receive a fair trial 
and an adequate defense. 

Where a government of law prevails, the 
legal profession exerts a decisive influence in 
society. Because of our training, we know 
intimately the protective value of our tradi- 
tional institutions and fully realize the dan- 
gers of change occasioned by hasty rulings 
and hurried enactments. We are keenly 
aware of the dynamic quality of the law 
which may easily affect the balance of the 
social order. We recognize that, carelessly 
used, it may destroy the very rights and free- 
doms that our forefathers have fought for 
generations to establish. For these rea- 
sons—and rightly so—we instinctively fol- 
low the exhortation of Tacitus: “Think of 
your forefathers! Think of your poster 
ity!”"—as it was rendered by John Quincy 
Adams in his historic speech in Plymouth in 
the year 1803. 

If this attitude of lawyers—our respect for 
the past and our care for the future—'s 
termed conservatism, let us accept it 45 4 
compliment—as proof that we are fulfilling 
our highest duty to society and to our free 
institutions. 

In this spirit, I sponsored in the Senate 
one of several resolutions calling for more 
orderly procedures of investigating commit- 
tees. None of these have been passed, but 
several Senate committees have, on thelr 
own, established rules for a fairer treatment 
of witnesses and issues. The effort, as you 
see, was not in vain, and the dangerous i!- 
vestigative trends on which I reported to you 
last year, have subsided. The same 1aess 
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led me to oppose such radical constitutional 
innovations as the Bricker amendment. And 
[have said, over and over again, that I shall 
esist with all my force any efforts to treat 
rently the provisions of the Constitution. 
a the same spirit of conservatism, I have 
looked with growing apprehension at some 
hasty, yet far-reaching, changes which re- 
cently took place in our municipal law. 
Their effect on individuals has been noticed 
py many, but their impact on the founda- 
tions of our law, I think, has escaped general 
nea lawyer, identifying myself with the 
conservative essence of the law, I shall dis- 
cuss With you my apprehensions regarding 
some of these radical departures from our 
legal traditions. 

The threat of Communist ideology and 
cybversive activities to the survival of de- 
mocracy calls for measures to secure our 
national integrity. This urgent task con- 
fronts us with the fateful problem: how 
to curb subversive elements without seriously 
jeopardizing democratic institutions—the 
cherished patrimony which we defend. The 
seriousness of our problem is highlighted by 
the fact that a totalitarian regime is bur- 
dened with no such considerations; it sim- 
ply destroys its internal enemies. 

The guarantee of a constitution lies, as 
Hegel said, “in the indwelling spirit and 
the history of the nation by which con- 
situations have been made and are made.” 
It is a proud task to examine. in this light, 
our national record. 

The greatness of our Constitution ts in 
its realism. With admirable skill and vision 
the Founding Fathers translated the spirit 
of our country into simple, restrained yet 
forceful words. For this reason, the Consti- 
tution has become our life, and our life— 
the Constitution. Not only do we Amer- 
icans feel this, but it is a fact recognized 
the world over—by free peoples, with rev- 
erence, by totalitarians with hatred and mis- 
givings. 

The Constitution was born in the 18th 
century when man began to free himself 
from the political and economic shackles of 
feudal estatism and started on the road of 
individual self-determination. Our Consti- 
tution was the first political document that 
unreservedly gave expression to the new order 
of things and thus became the starting point 
of 8 new epoch based on the principle of 
individual liberty. Our social order is that 
of an association of free men protected in 
the expression of their personality. 

The spiritual core of our Constitution is 
the Bill of Rights. Although the body of 
the Constitution itself contains few pro- 
tective clauses, we know from the debates 
in the Constitutional Convention and in 
the First Congress, which passed the first 
10 amendments that, in the view of the 
Founding Fathers, the Constitution itself 
embodied by implication the ideas of the 
Bill of Rights. 

Through our entire history, these facts 
and principles have been recognized by the 
American people. Every generation of 
Americans dedicated itself to sustain them 
as the way of our life, despite some ten- 
dency in times of international and internal 
strain to depart from this straight road. 
Examples of such temporary departures can 
be found in the turbulent episode of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts and in the suppres- 
sion by President Lincoln of the writ of 
habeas corpus during the Civil War. 

Our consistent dedication to the supreme 
Principle of individual freedom and dignity 
imposes on us additional strains today when, 
in the unprecedented conditions of the cold 
war with the Communist world, we seek a 
way to expose and to fight totalitarian sub- 
version without endangering the tenets and 
Practices of democracy. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that in our attempt to perform 
such a formidable task, we witness relaxa- 
tions in the operation of the Bill of Rights. 
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Last February, Chief Justice Warren, speak- 
ing here at Washington University, called 
the attention of the country to the erosion of 
individual rights which the Constitution 
guarantees. Some thoughtful people, said 
the Chief Justice, have begun to doubt that 
the Bill of Rights would be passed by Con- 
gress at the present time. It was a shocking 
experience to hear from Justice Warren of a 
case where Government employees hesitated 
to display the Bill of Rights because, they 
argued, it is a controversial document. 

Similar warnings have been and are 
sounded by other distinguished judges, by 
members of the bar and by church and civic 
groups and leaders. Recently, the Federal 
courts, by reversing administrative rulings 
involving individual rights, have indicated 
that grave constitutional questions confront 
us as a people. The fact of erosion cannot 
be doubted. 

To understand the causes underlying the 
present abridgements of constitutional rights, 
however, does not justify apathy, nor does 
it minimize the seriousness of the relevant 
facts. The democratic traditions of our 
country forcefully demand a considered dis- 
cussion of the issues that threaten their 
survival. 

As lawyers, we all know a number of cases 
where individual rights have been violated 
and—this is most important—where the ax 
of infringement fell not on Communists or 
subversives but upon innocent people caught 
in the meshes of administrative practices. 
The cause of this evil, it seems to me, lies in 
a creeping but inordinate extension of ad- 
ministrative law, a kind of creeping statism. 
Such extension spells dangers not only to the 
constitutional guaranties but, if unchecked, 
will seriously affect our traditional concepts 
of justice and fair play. In this light, then, 
we must examine the practices of the Depart- 
ment of State governing the issuance of pass- 
ports, and some features of the loyalty-secu- 
rity program. ; 

According to the recent article of Chief 
Justice Warren in Fortune magazine, the 
loyalty-security program alone affects more 
than 8 million Americans, including some 3 
million in the Armed Forces, 2.4 million 
civilian government employees, and nearly 3 
million employees of defense contractors. 

Actually, this figure is higher if we con- 
sider security investigations in nondefense 
industry and the families of these people. 
On this basis, the editors of Fortune maga- 
zine say that the total number of Ameri- 
cans now subject to Federal security investi- 
gations might be as high as 20 million. 
This program, as we see, is no longer remote; 
it has become a truly national problem. 
Now it touches you and me, our friends and 
our neighbors. 

The administrative innovations, in their 
newest development, decisively deviate from 
our legal traditions. The use of undisclosed 
witnesses in security hearings who cannot 
be confronted or cross-examined; the shift- 
ing of the burden of proof to the accused 
(which is tantamount to a presumption of 
guilt); the doctrines of guilt by assiciation, 
guilt by friendship, and guilt by kinship— 
these are some of the strange aspects of the 
growing new body of law. If fully accepted 
and consistently followed, they may destroy 
our civil liberties and, in fact, nullify the 
protective clauses of the Constitution. The 
application of such doctrines, tending to 
make the Bill of Rights a simulacrum of 
right, can result only in the subversion of 
democracy and the destruction of the spirit 
of our country. 

Considering the far-reaching and danger- 
ous implications of these new legal practices, 
why is it that the discussion of this trend 
is not more widespread and that more people 
are not deply concerned? In a country with 
our traditions, this lack of keener interest 
cannot be accidental. In my opinion, it de- 
rives from our failure to evaluate tn techni- 
cal traditional terms the significance of these 
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novel and undemocratic doctrines within the 
framework of our legal system. Into what 
part of our law do they fall? The answer is 
that they belong to a new branch of law 
which I would call administrative criminal 
law and which appears incompatible with 
the Anglo-Saxon ideas of justice, at least as 
we have known them in the past. 

Administrative Law came into being during 
the last few decades as a result of the grow- 
ing complexity of government. It introduced 
into our law a principle repugnant to our 
traditional notions of justice—the principle 
that an administrative agency, which, as dis- 
tinguished from a court, may be a party in 
interest, has the power to decide contro- 
versies and to dispose of property rights in- 
volving individuals and corporations. The 
development of administrative law was 
recognized as a threat to individual rights, 
and administrative proceedings were sub- 
jected to judicial review. In this way, the 
danger to the operation of the due process 
clause was, at least in part, checked. Even 
so, some of us who have practiced before ad- 
ministrative tribunals feel that much more 
should be done to limit the authority of these 
agencies. 

The position of administrative proceedings 
within the system of our law was pointedly 
defined in the following words of the United 
States Supreme Court: 

“The vast expansion of the field of ad- 
ministrative regulation in response to the 
pressure of social needs is made possible un- 
der our system by adherence to the basic 
principles that the legislature shail appro- 
priately determine the standards of admin- 
istrative actions and that in administrative 
proceedings of a quasi-judicial character the 
liberty and property of the citizen shall be 
protected by the rudimentary requirements 
of fair play.” (Morgan v. United States (304 
U. S. 1, 58 S. Ct. 773, 999) .) 

Furthermore, in the process of judicial 
review, the United States Supreme Court 
established more detailed tests for the valid- 
ity of administrative determinations. Aside 
from jurisdictional competence, a valid ad- 
ministrative proceding must be based on 
a hearing where the party in interest has the 
opportunity to submit and to scrutinize evid- 
ence. An administrative determination can- 
not stand unless it is supported by substan- 
tial evidence. Inversely, it is reversible of 
arbitrary and capricious. In short, adminis- 
trative proceedings are admitted into our law 
only insofar as they represent administrative 
trials. 

At this point, it is important to keep in 
mind that administrative proceedings were 
conceived as being in the nature of civil ac- 
tions. Administrative law was intended 
primarily to regulate property rights. When 
it tends to enlarge the scope of its subject 
matter, we are confronted with a new situa- 
tion. The fact that we have adopted admin- 
istrative procedures into our law does not 
imply that we are willing to permit without 
a scrutiny de novo, the extension of admin- 
istrative law to other domain of social rela- 
tionships. 

Suppose for a moment that an administra- 
tive agency would attempt to decide a divorce 
case, Claiming jurisdiction because one or 
both parties are its employees. Would we 
recognize the validity of such arrogation just 
because we recognize administrative pro- 
ceedings as an institution of our law? The 
answer is, of course, an emphatic no. The 
subject matter of the issue would stamp the 
proceeding as an, administrative divorce case, 
an institution utterly foreign to our legal 
tradition. 

Some of you may consider this example 
as too remote and as such lacking per- 
suasion. To this I would reply that institu- 
tions, like principles, once established and 
recognized have the tendency to expand 
themselves to the limit of logic. I still also 
remind you that equity acquired its juris- 
diction by setting forth the doctrine of 
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adjudication in personam. This doctrine, 
when first asserted, caused a violent clash 
between the Chancellor and the courts of 
common law, and, as a result, equity juris- 
diction found its beneficial though limited 
place, in the system of Anglo-Saxon Juris- 
prudence. 

At the present time, administrative law 
has invaded fields hitherto not within its do- 
main. In this sense, though under different 
historical circumstances, the struggle be- 
tween the courts of common law and the 
King’s Chancellor, is revived. To understand 
this fact is our duty as citizens and as 
lawyers. It is also our duty to seek a sensible 
solution of the controversy. 

For this reason, I feel it necessary to em- 
phasize that in the loyalty-security program, 
administrative law has specifically invaded 
the domain of criminal law, and that these 
proceedings are administrative criminal 
trials. 

If we detach ourselves from border cases, 
we have no difficulties in discerning the na- 
ture of criminal law. In the course of this 
discussion, a genera) definition is impossible 
and unnecessary, but we will all agree that 
it is severe law operating directly against 
the person of the individual, placing in 
jeopardy his life, social status, and honor. 
We will also agree that punishment is the 
outward manifestation of the logic cf crim- 
inal law. 

It is my submission that loyalty-security 
proceedings are substantially trials for trea- 
son which in the eyes of our law belong to 
the category of infamous crimes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, our Constitution regards treason 
as the infamous crime and takes special care 
to afford the accused a special protection. 

There is no question, I believe, that loy- 
alty-security proceedings place the individ- 
ual in jeopardy of infamy and punishment. 
As a matter of fact, the punishment that 
hangs over his head is a severe punishment. 
At first glance we may not see this, but it 
is clear the moment we determine legally 
the kind of punishment it is. In substance, 
it is outlawry. Modern criminal law does 
not recognize it, but primitive Anglo-Saxon 
law and early common law did. The secu- 
rity risk not only is stigmatized as a traitor, 
he is, in fact, expelled from the community, 
and his stigma may strike his entire family. 
In these circumstances, it is irrelevant to 
consider whether Government employment 
is a right or a privilege. 

I am aware of the argument that a pun- 
ishment which is not on the statute books 
cannot technically be considered as such. 
As lawyers we all appreciate the significance 
of statutory words and phrases. But in our 
time and age where the law has shed the idea 
of formulas magic, we cannot close our eyes 
to situations which do violence to our ideas 
of justice. 

I am also aware that our statute books 
carry criminal provisions which deal with 
certain offenses akin to treason. The fact 
that these statutes do not mention treason, 
does not, however, lift them from the class 
of treasonable actions. 

Here we come to another aspect of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence. The recognized severity 
of criminal law has led to a special care for 
the protection of the accused person's rights. 


It is certainly not accidental that modern 
criminal law rests on the principle nulla 
poena sine lege. Nor is it accidental that 
criminal statutes must be based on the tradi- 
tional formulations of the common law or 
must be the result of considered legislative 
actions. This position is fortified by the 
corollary that criminal statutes are subject to 
strict interpretation and that there can be no 
prosecution for analogically constructed of- 
fenses. In the light of these principles, it 
seems an incredible thought that an indi- 
vidual may today be placed in jeopardy of 
infamy and outlawry on the basis of admin- 
istrative regulations which can be altered by 
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arbitrary administrative action. In this con- 
nection, it is sufficient to mention the 1950 
amendment of the loyalty order of March 21, 
1947. In the original order, the standard 
of disqualification of Government employees 
was reasonable grounds for belief that the 
person involved is disloyal. But a stroke 
of the pen, the amendment substituted the 
words “reasonable doubts” for “reasonable 
grounds.” This substitution largely escaped 
notice but we as lawyers should not fail to 
realize that the change destroyed the pre- 
sumption of innocence. From then on, the 
accused had the burden of proving his loyalty 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

Here we have a flagrant example of how 
an easy administrative reformulation may, 
under the color of administrative law. casu- 
aily remove an agelong protection of our legal 
institutions. 

This example of the easy mood in which 
the loyalty-security program is operated is 
not unique. Another, by no means less sig- 
nificant, illustration is the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list of subversive organizations. The 
International Military Tribunal in Nurem- 
berg took months of hearings to declare some 
of the Nazi organizations criminal. Vast 
evidence was submitted, witnesses were heard 
and cross-examined and the issue was argued 
by counsel. Even so, the prosecution was 
granted only a part of its recommendations. 
But here, in the United States of America, 
where the issue touches on the dignity of 
United States citizens, the Attorney General, 
without hearings, on the basis of undisclosed 
evidence, declares innumerable organizations 
subversive with the inevitable result of 
stigmatizing their members automatically. 
And such a list now determines not only the 
fate of our Government employees, but has 
become a decisive factor in private employ- 

nent. 

The loyalty-security program equally dis- 
regards other rules of criminal procedure de- 
vised to protect the individual! right of the 
accused to his freedom. Especialiy grave is 
the denial of confrontation with accusers and 
the resulting impossibility of cross-examina- 
tion. 

The argument for such dental is -the re- 
luctance of the Government to expose its 
sources of information. The detrimental 
consequences to the accused, however, create 
a situation which may be repugnant to con- 
stitution?! guaranties. This issue has not 
yet been finally resolved by the courts. 

The Supreme Court has not yet spoken. 
But last week the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit in a 2 to 1 decision 
declared unconstitutional the Coast Guard’s 
Port Security Regulations. The court's de- 
cision is squarely placed on the issue of 
confrontation and cross-examination. “It is 
& matter of public record,” the decision 
states, “that the somewhat comparable 
security risk program directed at Govern- 
ment employees has been used to victimize 
perfectly innocent men.” “The objective of 
perpetuating a doubtful system of secret in- 
formers likely to bear upon the innocent as 
well as upon the guilty, and carrying so high 
a degree of unfairness to the merchant sea- 
men involved cannot justify an abandon- 
ment here of the ancient standards of due 
process.” 

This decision confirms me in my doubts 
as to the fairness of the Federal loyalty- 
security procedures. 

Those of us who have had experience as 
prosecutors well know the necessity of re- 
lying on the testimony of informers and 
accomplices. During my many years as an 
assistant circuit attorney and later as a 
circuit attorney, I had occasion in a good 
many cases to use the testimony of in- 
formers before grand juries and in trials in 
open court. No one knows better than I 
how tmportant such testimony is in ob- 
taining indictments and in finally convict- 
ing the guilty. But not informers them- 
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selves are here at issue—only their OMnioys 
anonymity, which utterly destroys the prin. 
ciples of our law. Anglo-Saxon legal] history 
retains a vivid recollection of the trial ang 
execution of Sir Walter Raleigh. The chief 
evidence against him came from a confesseq 
conspiratcr whose testimony thus was 
tainted by the suspicion that by accusing 
Raleigh he expected to save his neck. The 
court received his written statement byt 
refused to permit confrontation and cross. 
examination. In this refusal, the court 
persisted even after the accused had pro. 
duced a retraction. Finally, the judgment 
was passed when the prosecution produceq 
a retraction of the retraction. Bui Raleigh 
was lucky. At least he knew the name of 
his accuser. 

Incredibly enough, in the security pro. 
ceedings, this anonymity does not stop with 
the accused. Not even the determining 
security officers and boards are permitted to 
hear the secret informers, but must rely on 
unevaluated summaries of investigative 
agencies. Even if we assume that by sub- 
mitting its report the investigative agency 
expresses its bciief in the trustworthiness 
of the informer, we still have only fits word 
for it, a conclusion which no one else can 
check, reached by men, who being human, 
might err. And we Know that men do err 
The récognition of this fact is embodied in 
the sixth amendment. 

Still another feature of the loyalty-security 
program is the lack of provision for the 
standards of its personnel. It is known. for 
instance, that the charges in the Fort Mon- 
mouth case were prepared by“a man whose 
sole qualifications as a security officer were 
those of a chauffeur and a uniformed plant 
guard. By comparison, the administration 
of criminal justice lies exclusively in the 
hands of experienced judges and govern- 
ment attorneys, excluding even referees and 
arbitrators recognized in civil procedure. 

The advocates of the loyalty-security pro- 
gram emphasize that it is carried out in good 
faith and that administrative proceedings 
themselves supply avenues of righting 
wrongs. Secretary Benson, for instance, was 
finally compelled to admit the injustice of 
declaring Ladejinsky a security risk. As now 
conceded by the Secretary, the loyalty-secu- 
rity stigma was used simply as an expedient. 
The real reason for dismissal was the opinion 
of Mr. Benson that the Department of Agri- 
culture must be staffed with native-born 
Americans. 

This case, relating to a recognized expert 
on agriculture and a faithful servant of our 
country, conclusively proves how dangerous 
it 1s to substitute the rule of men for the 
rule of law, and unchecked administrative 
procedures for established procedures of our 
traditional law. Even if it is true that our 
security procedures have the means of recti- 
fying wrongs, it is a fact that the majority 
of our security cases were reversed only under 
the pressure of the press and public opinion. 

During the last decade we have success- 
fully checked the arbitrary growth of admin- 
istrative law in order to protect property 
rights. And it seems inconceivable to mé 
that now administrative law shuold be per- 
mitted free reing when it attempts to invade 
individual freedoms, freedoms which sare 
the foundation of our Constitution. I re- 
spectfully submit that Judicial review and 
legislative action are urgently needed to pro- 
tect our citizens from administrative crim- 
nal trials where not only the principles of 
criminal law are being violated but where 
even the accepted rules of administrative 
proceedings—including confrontation and 
eross-examination—are disregarded. 

I fully realize that the clash between the 
reluctance of the Government to disclose 
the sources of its information and the right 
of the accused to be confronted witb wit- 
nesses against him, presents difficulties of 
the first order. But even this issue, I be 
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lieve, with 
solution. 


good will, is capable of practical 
It occurs to me—and I submit 
or your consideration and study— 
paoripgehoor be possible to appoint a suffi- 
a tly large panel composed of members of 
ciently 
the bar who would get a top security clear- 
ce, and whose character would not be 
oe religious, racial, and other bias. 
tainted by cakes 
The lawyers so appointed will have the right, 
on the request and in behalf of the accused 
or his counsel, to confront and to cross- 
examine the undisclosed witnesses. For 
their services these attorneys will be com- 
pensated by the Government and it should 
be provided that any indiscretion on the part 
of these, let us call them public defenders, 
ill be subject to criminal prosecution and 
unishment. 

The seriousness of the issues Just discussed 
moved the members of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights to under- 
take the difficult task of inquiring into the 
state of individual rights under the Consti- 
tution. 

It was a task never before undertaken in 
our Nation’s history, and we decided to make 
a comprehensive study of the questions be- 
fore us. For the sake of completeness and 
objectivity we decided on a systematic exam- 
ination of grievances following, clause by 
clause, the first 10 amendments, the Civil 
War amendments, and then the relative pro- 
visions of the Constitution. Also—and this 
seemed to me particularly important—we 
decided to examine individual cases indica- 
tive of some policy or rule or practice which 
in itself constitutes an infringement of some 
constitutional right. 

In making this latter decision we knew 
that the facts revealed might, in many in- 
stances, be unpleasant and shocking. We 
knew that, in consequence, we might find 
ourselves in the realm of sharp controversy, 
personally unpopular, and subject to slander 
and political attacks. 

We realized that extremists of all sorts 
and disgruntled individuals might do every- 
thing to frustrate and discredit our work. 
They might attempt by every devious means 
of innuendo, trickery, and downright deceit 
to impeach our motives, to stir animosities 
among us, and to demoralize our staff. 

These tactics are not new and, unfortu- 
nately, I have been exposed to them before. 
Many of you, I am sure, will recall that these 
same unsavory methods were used in an 
effort to halt the work of several committees 
on which I served—committees which were 
assigned the duties of investigating the 1950 
Maryland election campaign, of inquiring 
into the affairs of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin, of investigating campaign ex- 
penditures. In none of these instances did 
the committee allow itself to be diverted 
from its purpose, and I know I speak for my 
fellow members on the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee when I say they will not be 
intimidated. We have chosen an uphill 
toad, but, in good conscience, we could not 
choose the alternative. 

This judgment of freemen by governmen- 
tal boards or officials without either the safe- 
guards given to property rights under admin- 
istrative boards or the safeguards given to 
accused criminals in our courts may be 
illegal. It may be suicidal. , This return to 
outlawry as a punishment without benefit of 
legal trial could produce public sympathy for 
those convicted as dangerous to our rule of 
law as that once given to Robin Hood. If 
our new and radical ways of weeding out 
traitors are, even though meant in good 
faith and for desirable ends, unconsciously 
leading us toward the destruction of our 
Constitution and our freedom under the Bill 
of Rights, we must know it. Our committee 
will try to find out the facts and show them 
‘o you as lawyers and to all the American 
people, 

t The peoples of the world have awakened 
© the unlimited possibilities of present-day 
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technological revolution. They strive for a 
share in its benefits, and there is no doubt 
that they will proceed on the road of tech- 
mical progress with ever-increasing insist- 
ence. This promising and happy develop- 
ment, however, is unfortunately not un- 
marred. In many parts of the globe, the 
break-through to technological mastery has 
been accompanied by social upheavals. It is 
tragic that the national and economic awak- 
ening resulted in the establishment of a 
number of totalitarian regimes. Never be- 
fore was totalitarianism so strong and so be- 
guiling. This plague seems to be the his- 
torical price mankind has to pay for its on- 
ward march. As a result, never has the 
struggle for freedom and dignity of the in- 
dividual reached such tensity and sharpness. 
In fact, the deadly struggle between the free 
and the Communist world is waged on this 
spiritual issue. Dangers surround our 
social order. 

In addition, experts tell us that the Com- 
munist world has challenged our technical 
ability and gradually matches our weapons 
and military strength. In the face of this 
threat to our national security, we must 
keep strong and dedicate our ingenuity to 
meeting the challenge. Yet it is possible 
that we are approaching a stalemate. If so, 
it is time that we search the arsenal of 
democracy for a superweapon. 

In my view, democracy possesses it, a 
weapon unsurpassed and unsurpassable—I 
mean the Bill of Rights which guarantees 
man his individual liberty and dignity. 

To defend it in its operation is the duty 
of all the people of the United States. It is 
a special duty of the American bar to guide 
the people in this sacred and fateful fight. 

Such is the present. But time will pass, 
the intoxication of technical achievement 
will wear off. The achievements of our tech- 
nological revolutionary age will solve eco- 
nomic problems which prior generations, be- 
cause of scarcity, were unable to ‘resolve. 
Then, I am convinced, a period of medita- 
tion will set in, and people the world over 
will long for individual freedom and dignity. 
When that happens, democracy will fulfill 
its historic destiny and the world will greet 
us as the fathers of the blessings of liberty. 

With this faith in my heart, I say to our 
country the solemn words once addressed 
to Constantine the Great: “In this sign thou 
shalt conquer.” 


What of Japan? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under the permission granted me, I am 
very pleased to insert in the REcorpD with 
a few of my remarks an abridged edition 
of an article, entitled ‘““‘What of Japan?” 
written by Joseph Z. Reday, an American 
businessman, Far East general manager 
of the Celanese Corp. This article was 
brought to my attention by the Japanese 
Embassy and in doing so they asserted 
that in no way “constitutes endorse- 
ment or indicates agreement” to the 
views expressed by the author. Mr. 
Reday, who is a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy, took special 
training in the field of economics and 
international affairs after he resigned 
from the service. In 1943 he repre- 
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sented the Board of Economic Warfare 
in Venezuela and returned to duty with 
the Navy during World War II. He was 
Chief of the Industry Division of Su- 
preme Commander Allied Powers in 
Japan and served in the Military Sea 
Transportation Service in the Pacific. 
In 1953, after returning to civilian 
Status, he served as Chief of Industry 
and Transportation in the Technical As- 
sistance Mission in Indonesia, all of 
which indicates that he is experienced in 
oriental affairs. Mr. Reday states in a 
footnote to his article that— 

The opinions or assertions in this article 
are the private ones of the author and are 
not to be construed as official or as reflecting 
the views of the Navy Department or the 
United States Naval Institute. 


This is a thought-provoking treatise of 
the problems which confront our rela- 
tions with Japan and as Japanese friend- 
ship is essential to us in our dealings in 
the Far East and as her economic stabil- 
ity must be adequately understood, I 
hope my colleagues in the Congress will 
take the time to read this article. 

WHAT or JAPAN? 
(By Joseph Z. Reday) 


It is perhaps unwary of a writer in this 
nuclear age to classify anything, even a 
country, as a key feature of a power position. 
But if there is any longer such a thing as an 
area of paramount importance to us in the 
Pacific, it is Japan. The reasons why this 
is so make an impressive list. 

First: location. Japan is a string of 
islands about 2,000 miles long stretched 
across the main ocean approaches to East 
Asia. On our side, these islands do much 
to neutralize the ability of the mainland 
enemy to project its power anywhere and 
give us the ability to exert power on it. 
On the enemy’s side, the Japanese islands 
wouid act as a gigantic shield, protecting the 
mainland from our Pacific power and ena- 
bling the enemy to use its power overseas. 
Our whole strategic posture in the Far East 
is based—as it should be—on a chain of 
islands from Australia north. Loss of Japan 
would neutralize the whole island system. 

Second: strength. Japan is to East Asia 
what Britain is to Western Europe. With 
89 million people and a modern industry 
Japan contains the greatest concentration of 
industrial power between the Western 
United States and Russia industry in Eastern 
Europe and Central Asia. 

Not only is the East Asiatic mainland for 
the most part without an industrial com- 
plex, hence without power in itself, but also, 
unlike the Western European mainland, East 
Asia is without the network of modern trans- 
portation and communication facilities nec- 
essary to move and utilize power. 

In Britain, therefore, we have a major in- 
dustrialized island base athwart the ap- 
proaches to Western Europe but subordinate 
in power itself to the adjacent mainland. 
In Japan we have the same industrialized 


-base on Asia’s doorstep, and in addition the 


best, most concentrated and most usable 
power potential in the East, facing an Asiatic 
littoral thousands of miles from the sources 
of its power. 

We possess, one must believe, in the United 
States and in the Americas the ability to 
create enough power to counter anything 
that can be developed behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, regardless of Soviet progress in 
H-bombs, aircraft, and naval strength. As 
long as both Britain and Japan remain 
firmly on the side of the free world, this 
American power is mobile and capable of 
projection, and Soviet power can be con- 
tained within its heartland boundaries, 
The loss of the strength and strategic posi- 
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tion of either Britain or Japan to the free 
world would immediately reverse this pos- 
ture and make us 2 bcleacuecred fortress. 

Third: Ideology. In spite of Red Chine’s 
ability to shoot its way into a de facto great 
power status, and in spite of the assumption 
by India’s Prime Minister Nehru of 
tion as moral spokesman for Asia, th 
nese have enjoyed more than a half c¢ 
of leadership in oriental political thin! 

e + * . 


On the economic and social side, it 
for Americans and western European 
classify all of the Orient as an 
erty and lack of opportunity. 
oriental point of view, however, there 
vast difference among countries, and Ja- 
pan’s living standards is far higher than 
that of any other country in the Far t 
ier population is literate, health conditi 
are good, and her material technology 
weil developed and comparable to that 
the West. Japanese technicians have pai 
ticipated in the post-war est ishmeni 
textile industry in India, Bur and Paki- 

tan, and in the development of iron-o: 
mines in Malaya and the Philippines, and cf 
the fishing industry of Ceylon, and of many 
others. Japanese machinery, rolling § 
and ships are being extensively used in the 
industrialization of most of the ori 
countries, and engineers from many of those 
countries are being trained in Japan at pres- 
ent. Japanese agricultural techniques, ex- 
ported all over the orient, are the main hope 
for increasing rice and other food production 
the overpopulated and hungry Asia outside 
the Iron Curtain. 

Not only does Japan represent 
and material leadership in the Far East 
also to the rest of the Orient Japan's so- 
cial and economic organization has in the 
past provided a degree of opportunity for 
the Japanese people not readily avaliable 
in most of the other areas, hence an ob- 
jective to them. Finally, the prewar decade 
or so of sword-clanking militarism in Japan 
obscured for the world the fact that Japan, 
before the Manchurian adventure, had at- 
tained a high degree of working political de- 
mocracy, the only such example in Oriental 
history. 

It seems obvious that the war of ideo] 
between the free world and that of totalita 

cnism demands a set of ideas and social o 
jec ctives to counter the one hments 
communism. If this is true anywhere, it 
many times more true in the oriental half 
the world. To a billion or so people wi 
have always lived close to misery 

been brainwashed to the point of 
tributing their misery to Western 
ism, cOmmunism will continue unb 
until some better example is set bef 

We have succeeded to date in 
elatively few oriental mene 
Nestern presentation of alternatiy t 
munism. Our operation in Korea, 
resoiute and of salutory military effect 
on a note of weakness in the 
entals. If we are to achieve any 
eess in the direction of frecdom 
Orient, we mnt st do it through exam 
leadership. Japan provides us not onh 
% logics ul choice as a field for our e2 
but with the one we have. 
reason, if for no other, Japan become 
to the future of free world in 
East. 
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PASSIVE ISOLATION OF JAPAN 
While budget troubles in the precariously 
hard-up Japan of today will make it ver} 
difficult to build the sort of defensive 
tary organization necessary, it th 
writer that the continued reluctance of the 
Japanese people is too universal to be at- 
tributed merely to lack of funds or distaste 
for the military inspired by the past war. It 


is a reflection of that inert and passive atti- 


milli- 


seems to this 
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tude toward the world and its own position 
in it which has characterized Japan until 
very recently. It can only be overcome by a 
foreign policy for Japan which makes sense 
to Japanese and which can give them a posi- 
tive feeling of direction and position. From 
our point of view, this foreign policy must 
iso be steeped in freedom as not only to 
1 Japan outside the ¢ Soviet orbit but 
make Japan a leading yoice in the 
for the free half of the world. The 
riod, therefore, constitutes 
7 for us to try to 
firm position on C : 
rge-scale hazard because the presen 
state cannot go on. pendu- 
ipan must swing away from us if we 
swing her toward us. 
? : 


JAPAN NEEDS FOREICN POLICY 


eign affairs Japan has quite nat- 
remained very closely connected with 
United States. We continue by treaty 
aintain military forces in Japan, we 
heined the Japanese economy with 

scale military procurement in Japan, 

in many ways we have intertwined our 
activities in the Far East with Japan. * * * 
ane interconnection of Japan with our 
ties in the Far East is good. The com- 

of interest between us is great and 
to Japan’s advantage and to ours 
strengthen these relations in every way 
possibie. It is not healthful for Japan, how- 
ever, to drift in international affairs with no 
policy of her own. A community of 
interest between the two countries is good 
both. but a dependence of Japan upon 
United States for a foreign policy and 

y a Far East policy is not good. 

first place, it leads to the passive- 

in international relations which is the 

ior handicap to Japan taking a leading 
Far East affairs at present. “he 

people cannot be expected to 

y make the secrifices necessary to 

build an adequate defense force if that force 
s something dictated 


looked upon merely a: 
can Japan make 


nerican strategy. Nor 
felt in Far East affairs until the 
1e is speak- 


foreign 


sponsible 
t likely 
i the 

her 


of uns 


Ul 


ettled 
neighbors. * 
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in order 
politics, 
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Lust look at Japanes 
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f the forces i tend to pull 
werd the Iron i politi- 
* Japs ; -ordiality 
sia and is far too proud to accept a 
subordinate to ( ‘hina in the 
Communist hierarchy of power. The 
lure, however, is quit isidera- 
though the trade Jay = expects 
Reds Id in all } bility turn 
mostly mirage. u ermore, the 
*k of Japanese f ign policy is 
as much to the economic frustration 
at present as Ss to any other 
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ECONOMIC PICTURE IS FRUSTRATING 


Tke Japanese economy * * * is extremely 
rageed. In very round numbers it may be 
called an economy capable of giving a rea- 
sonably good life to a population of some- 
thing Hke 60 million, but called upon to 


t port the 89 million Japanese now crowded 
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into the home islands. The population go 
up steadily at a rate of more than ] mill lion 
® year without a corresponding inc ease in 
economic productivity. — 
Japan has about 15 million Cultivatable 
acres of farmland, intensively worked in; “a 
other cereals, and vegetables. The Ja Danese 
have raised production per acre proba bly to 
1 attainable. Rice output, for 
about twice that per acre of the 
States and may be ae tim Ss that 
of India. So many people work at this pr 
duction, however, that rice output per may 
is extremely low. In rough terms , total f food 
preduction it 1 Japan fails to supply the coun. 
try’s needs by about 20 percent. Some help 
may be obtained from land developn lent jn 
Hokkaido and elsewhere, but for all practical 
purposes J Japs in’s foed deficiency will rem 
large and will increase as her popuiatig, 
Srows. he much publicized land ref form 
under the occupation was undoul dtedly 
popular political and social measure, but its 
itory at best and its economic 
ee has been negative, jf 
irtue of fragmentation of lang 
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effect on pr 
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Japan's food deficit must be met by im. 
ported food which must be paid for by ex. 
ports: * * * 
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INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES LIMITED 
e Japanese population pressure long ago 
forced the country iato industry and world 
trade for economic survival. Here again 
however, they have no resources but their 
own intelligence, organizati6n, and willing. 
ness to work. The Japanese islands are bar- 
ren of most of the raw materials needed by 
industry. In the all-important field of fuel 
Japan is scantily supplied. They have a very 
ordinary grade coal, which is not suitable for 
steelmaking and costs so much to mine that 
coal in Japan retails at close to $30 a ton 
Coking coal for the steel industry must be 
imported at about the same final cost 
About $0 percent of the petroleum requue- 
ments must be purchased abroad. 
The Japanese textile industry, 
largest in the world, depends completely 
upon imported cotton and wool. About one- 
third of the woodpulp for rayon also mus 
rted. In minerals, Japan has enough 
of a poor grade iron ore for maybe one-sixth 
of her steel needs; she has no bauxite for 
aluminum; and only barely enough copper, 
lead, and zinc 
An industrialized ict 
raw-material resources must depend upon 
trade goods for production. Japan mus 
import materials on favorable terms 0: 
trade process them in efficient low- 
cost and must be able to sei 
enough of the product abroad and on terms 
favorable enough to pay for nsumec 
fuel and to for the 
food and ronal eee n which 
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s of trade on this distorted impor 
Japan are bad. Far too much 0 
t, pulp, petroleum, ¢ t 
nmodities now have to be 

such dollar areas as the Unitec 
Canada Jhpan’s trade was unba 
1954 by $590 million per year in 

f purchases from the United Stat 
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A corollary to the availability of 
trial materials would be the efficien« 
ind istry which processes them. Wit} 
ble exceptions, this efficiency was lost 
with the Pacific war, from which Japan 1 
an industrial sense has hardly begun to re- 
cover. Jap industry is on an average 
at least 10 years and probably closer to +¥ 
years behind the United States. * * ° 

As @ consequence, Japanese industria 
duction costs, hampered by high- ss 
tal and « lescence of equipme? 
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y high cost fuel and utilities, have gone 
og fantastically. The pre-World War II 
~ nese bicycles which sold in South Amer- 
-, yr $5 have now become $25 luxuries. 
ae Japanese textiles, long a specialty 
ae Japan could produce at a cost un- 
chable by other countries, now tend to 
be priced out of markets by other oriental 
producers and even by Europe. 
“Labor, organized by the occupation, is still 
relatively cheap in Japan by American or 
Furopean standards, but has become a social 
‘orce of greater and more inflexible cost to 
industry. Japanese management, though 
alert commercially, has not learned to get 
the most out of either labor, or plant, or 
high-priced fuel. 
, FOREIGN TRADE DIFFICULTIES 


The third and last element of Japan’s in- 
qustrial position is that of favorable sales 
of industrial products abroad. This is ob- 
yiously the key feature of her trading econ- 
my. It is at the same time the weakest 
link in the commercial-industrial chain and 
the one Which can be made to offer the only 
hope of large-scale improvement in the over- 
all economy. 

Like Britain, Japan built her trading econ- 
omy upon an industrial headstart over the 
rest of the Orient. And as in the case of 
Britain, the other areas, formerly unde- 
yeloped sources of raw materials and markets 
for consumer manufacturers, have begun to 
catch up. India, 20 years ago a large market 
for textiles, is now @ major producer and 
likely to supply much of the oriental export 
market. All of the so-called undeveloped 
countries are bending every effort to establish 
industry, particularly the light manufactur- 
ing industry which has always been the 
source of Japanese export strength. 

This is nothing more than historical prog- 
ress, and Japan will have to learn to cope 
with it as Britain has, by reaching additional 
markets for machinery, rolling stock, ships, 
chemicals, and other more advanced prod- 
ucts, The process is difficult, however, at 
best and for Japan at present is made enor- 
mously more difficult by the politics of the 
world. 

Mainland China, for example, with its 500 
million people is the major market of the 
Orient. As a matter of normal, peaceful de- 
velopment, Japan could be kept busy for a 
long while supplying merely the needs for 
establishing industry, transportation, and 
modern living in that country. So also the 
rich areas of southeast Asia badly need Jap- 
anese help and products in developing their 
Tesources. Indonesia is a third example. 

Unfortunately for Japan, however, China 
1s Red and committed to a wholly different 
method of development. * * * 

While southeast Asia has been a postwar 
mainstay to Japan, the fighting in Indochina 
and guerrilla activity in Malaya and Burma 
have held trade more or less to subsistence 
levels and prevented any real development of 
the southeast Asia economies. * * * 

Indonesia, with some 60 million people and 
substantially no manufacturing industry, is 
§ logically large Japanese market. To date, 
however, wrangling over reparations and po- 
litical adventuring in Indonesia have hrought 
wade to a standstill, the large balance owed 
to Japan probably being written off by Indo- 
hesia, Current unsettled reparations ham- 

per and threaten to sever trade also with the 
Philippines, The South Korean Government 
has in effect embargoed purchases from Japan 
and also owes a large balance to Japan. 

Japan has not been appreciably more for- 
tunate in trade with the rest of the world. 
The United States continues to sponsor the 
Japanese position, but * * * the so-called 
Flammable Fabrics Act indeed has served to 
Teduce imports of Japanese silk scarves; and 
other competitive interests, tunafish and ply- 
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wood, for example, are attempting quota 
limitations on Japanese goods. President 
Eisenhower’s trade bill was, indeed, passed 
by the present Congress, but it seems to have 
evoked formidable opposition by large seg- 
ments of American industry. In 1954 Japan 
bought goods worth $867 million from the 
United States and was able to sell only $277 
million in the American market. Canada and 
Australia present the same unbalanced trade 
picture with Japan and show little evidence 
of willingness to allow entry to more Japa- 
nese products. 
+ = s = - 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROBLEM 


As a major trading nation, and one with 
@ weak and inconvertible currency, Japan 
suffers greatly in the postwar throttling of 
trade by reason of worldwide currency con- 
trols. With no freely convertible currency 
except the dollar, and a few others of littie 
trade consequence, there has been no possi- 
bility since World War II of multilateral 
clearing of trade accounts. Under forced 
bilateralism, the trade between each two 
trading countries or, at best, group of coun- 
tries has had to be balanced. This auto- 
matically limits the overall trade possible. 
Under multilateral clearing one country 
buys what it needs from another country 
and sells what it can, making up any un- 
balance by trade and clearing with other 
countries. The balancing between each two 
countries under bilateral trade naturally is 
done at the lower figure. Japan is doubly 
unfortunate since she normally buys more 
than she sells in the dollar areas, hence 
cannot accumulate dollars to settle other 
accounts at higher levels. 

All of the above has meant a Japanese 
trade account heavily unbalanced, princi- 
pally by dollar area purchases. In 1953 the 
visible foreign trade deficit reached the 
alarming total of $945 million. In spite of 
American Security Force spending including 
offshore procurement, which amounted to 
$809 million, the final balance of payments 
at the end of the Japanese fiscal year, March 
$1, 1954, was in the red by $313 million. 

The rigidly applied tight money policy of 
the government has limited imports so 
drastically in 1954 and to date in 1955 that 
many industries are living on inventory for 
raw materials. The most strenuous efforts 
also have been made to boost exports. * * * 

Japan can hardly better her 1954 payments 
record by her own efforts. Exports were pro- 
moted through every known commercial de- 
vice of linkage, subsidy, and so on. Imports 
were held down severely, and since about 98 
percent of imports are raw materials and 
food, they can be restricted further only by 
arbitrary reduction of the basic standard of 
living. In spite of this effort, the Japanese 
balance of payments came out plus only by 
virtue of continued spending by the Ameri- 
can military. 

Although necessary to balance her inter- 
national accounts, the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s tight money policy had the bad effect 
of severely reducing overall business activity 
in Japan without cutting substantially the 
cost of production. * * * All of this con- 
stitutes contraction of an economy which 
must support a population expanding by 
nearly 2 percent a year. It cannot go on. 


JAPAN WILL BE PUSHED INTO ACTION 


We have, therefore, an economic Japan 
squeezed between the demands of a far too 
large and far too rapidly growing population 
on the one hand, and a much restricted com- 
mercial and industrial environment on the 
other. * * * 

The entire economic situation is one of 
frustration. As it stands it does not appear 
to the Japanese to give them enough return 
or*enough hope from the future to justify 
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an enthusiastic defense of freedom and 
democracy in the Far East. While it is no- 
body’s fault specifically, it is a condition 
which is hazardous to our objectives in the 
Far East, therefore, one for which we must 
attempt to find a solution. 

Politically, the Japanese have adopted no 
positive policy of their own and have no 
clearly thought-out Japanese objectives in 
international affairs. Frustrated econom- 
ically, barred from participation in many of 
the international organizations and without 
coherent relations with most of her oriental 
neighbors, Japan drifts passively in a world 
which does not tolerate political aimlessness. 
Aimless and passive Japan remains still on 
our side through strategic, economic, and 
other ties, and probably is not in much im- 
mediate danger of slipping away completely 
from the free world. As a consequence of 
her lack of positive approach, however, 
Japan’s voice means little in Far East affairs, 
and the weight she brings to the side of the 
free world is only a fraction of her capa- 
bilities. 

This political stagnation, moreover, when 
combined with economic frustration can be 
explosive. The Japanese are much too vig- 
orous and much too ingenious not to try 
some way cut. * * * Japan will move in one 
direction or another and will do so shortly. 
If we can make Japan see that it is to her 
best interest to move strongly and inde- 
pendently along the lines we are following in 
the Far East, then we have a good chance of 
stopping communism and throwing it back 
in that half of the world. 

If, on the other hand, Japan can see no 
help for her present frustration in close asso- 
ciation with the aims of the United States, 
then we stand a good chance of complete de- 
bacle in the Far East. For the Japanese po- 
litical and economic impasse cannot be 
solved by any sort of straddling the two sides 
of the cold war. There is not enough in 
either political prestige or economic gain for 
Japan in merely reopening diplomatic and 
commercial relations with Red China and 
the Soviet. Any attempt by Japan to enjoy 
the best of the two worlds is doomed, before 
it begins, to failure and a continued frustra- 
tion. 

If, therefore, Japan moves at all toward 
Red Asia, the movement is eventually bound 
to tempt political collaboration of one sort 
or another. This is especially true if the 
Chinese Reds manage to conquer by subver- 
sion or otherwise the balance of Southeast 
Asia, which would present Japan with some- 
thing close to commercial collapse. The 
cards arg all stacked in favor of Red China 
in any political collaboration with Japan; 
maybe the Japanese can see it. We how- 
ever, can risk allowing it to happen only ata 
most deadly peril to ourselves. 

What then can we do? What American 
policies can be changed to bring Japan more 
forcefully into our free world, and specifically 
what can we do to help Japan discover an 
independent policy and viewpoint in the Far 
East which will be good both for Japan and 
for the free world of which Japan is a part? 
Finally, what can we do to better the Japa- 
nese economy and to give it the opportunity 
which is necessary if Japan is to play its part 
in the free world? 

2 * a7 s e 


PARTNERSHIP WITH JAPAN IS AN ANSWER 


Our trouble to date lies not in what Japan 
is doing or in what we have done. It lies 
instead in the fact that the cold war and 
the strategic movement of power in the Far 
East has progressed too rapidly. We are now 
only 10 years away from the end of the 
Pacific war with Japan and roughly 3 years 
from our military occupation of Japan. But 
we do not have time to let what in another 
age would be called normal relations with 
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Japan develop. Japan is going to move one 
way or another and break out of her present 
passive and frustrated state. As a matter 
of imperative strategic necessity we must see 
that Japan stays firmly in the free world 
and makes a maximum contribution to it. 

To bring that about will require nothing 
less than a working partnership between 
the United States and Japan in the Far East 
and a set of economic incentives which will 
make that partnership good business for 
Japan. Nothing less will retain our strategic 
military posture in the Pacific, in my 
opinion, nor will anything less give us a 
real chance of leading the oriental mind 
away from communism. This working part- 
nership with Japan in the Far East would 
not be entirely a matter of give on our part. 
The Japanese are orientals and well versed 
in the ways of the Orient. Our judgment in 
things oriental has not to date been im- 
pressively good. A Japanese contribution 
could well improve it. 

+. 7 

In the economic field the choice is simple. 
It hurts a little; therefore we back away 
from it. Japan’s problem is that of not 
enough export trade to earn a living, and the 
only place that export trade can be found 
is in the American market. It is just as 
simple as that. 

We try to think hopefully of development 
of Southeast Asia and other parts of Asia 
as providing enough outlets for Japanese 
exports to give Japan the expanding economy 
she needs. This is a mirage—just as much 
so as the Japanese hopes for Red China 
trade. Unless we wish to spend many 
billions of dollars on grant aid which will be 
largely wasted, there is little which can be 
expected from early Asiatic development. 

The hard economics of Japan's trade im- 
balance lies in the fact that it derives mainly 
from buying many times more than she sells 
in the dollar countries, principally the United 
States. The only direction in which to ex- 
pand is in those dollar area sales. 

Expanded Japanese sales in the United 
States would hurt certain American indus- 
tries directly competitive to Japanese prod- 
ucts. They are already crying—too loudly, 
but not without reason. The question as far 
as some of these industries are concerned 
is one of survival, and they are right in ob- 
jecting. Individual American businesses 
should not be called upon to sacrifice them- 
relves. 

But on a national scale the question is also 
one of survival in reverse. We must have a 
free and economically healthy Japan on our 
side, or we may not survive as a Nation. 
We must, therefore, find ways to allow Japan 
to export more to us. In a market of hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars a year, the prob- 
lem of increasing Japanese sales on a selec- 
tive basis can be done without sacrificing 
American business. Maybe selective import 
quotas are the answer in order to avoid con- 
centration of low-price Japanese goods in 
certain fields. Perhaps graduated tari 
ecales based on volume in any commodity 
could limit competition against any one 
American industry. 

Whatever the mechanics, 
get busy and find the formula. The cost to 
us as @ Nation is absurdly small. The re- 
yuired expansion of Japan's sales to the 
United States would be far less than the 
grant aid we have given to many countrics 
of less than Japan’s size and a fraction of 
Japan's importance. In doing this for Japan 
we will give away none of the taxpayers’ 
money. We will merely buy from Japan as 
much as Japan buys from us. In the process 
we can make a firm and economically vigor- 
ous friend of Japan—a bargain at any price. 
At this price, it is the bargain of this tortuous 
century, and one logical answer to a per- 
plexing problem. 


a * 


we had better 
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Reclamation in the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 14, 1955, the Deseret News, a 
newspaper published in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, published two articles, the first 
entitled “It Pays Its Own Freight,” the 
second relating to reclamation in the 
West, entitled “A Plan To Aid Waste,” re- 
lating to the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project in particular. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the articles print- 
ed in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 
the Deseret News, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, of December 14, 1955] 

Ir Pays Irs Own FREIGHT—RECLAMATION 
Has BuILT THE WEST—WEALTH Pours INTO 
THE TREASURY LONG AFTER COosTS ARE 
REPAID 
Opponents of the Colorado River storage 

project recently have brcadened the scope 

of their attack to include reclamation itself. 

“The Nation can no longer afford reclama- 
tion projects,” they say. 

Actually, the Nation cannot afford to pass 
up the opportunity. 

Reclamation has built the modern West, 
and every westerner knows it. So does any- 
one who has taken the time to study the 
nistory and economy of our part of the 
country. 

However, bitter foes of the Colorado River 
storage project currently are loudly pro- 
claiming that the project is a western give- 
away to be paid for by nonwestern tax- 
peyers. 

Quite frequently, uninformed citizens will 
be taken in by this “pocketbook” appeal; 
particularly if they are from the eastern 
or southern part of the Nation and are un- 
familiar with the benefits which have re- 
sulted from our modern “pays-for-itself”’ 
reclamation policy. 

These uninformed citizens are not aware 


[From 


1. Today some 6,200,000 acres of arid and 
semi-arid lands are irrigated from reclama- 
tion projects and are producing wealth in 
which all America shares. 
2. Power-generating capacity of reclama- 
tion units now stands at 4,300,000 kilo- 
watts—enough to supply the power needs 
of 814 million citizens. 
3. Crops produced with reclamation water 
st year were valued at $865 million. 
4. People in the areas served by reclama- 
on projects have paid some 2,500 million 
Federal taxes since 1916. This is 25 per- 
cent more than the entire cost of reclama- 
tion in our Nation to date. 
&. The cumulative crop values on all rec- 


Jamation projects up to 1953 is nearly $10 
billion. 

Reclamation creates wealth which contin- 
ues to pour tax revenues into the Public 
Treasury long after the total cost of the proj- 
ect has been repaid. 

Here is Just one example of how reclama- 
tion has more than paid for tiself. 

This fall the $11 million Salt River project 
will be paid in full. The last contract jn- 
stallment will be paid by the water users, 
repaying in full the original investment. 
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REPAID COST 


But, like all reclamation projects, this unit 
has more than repaid its original cost, = 
annual return in Federal taxes from Most, 
copa County, Ariz., in which the Salt River 
project lies, equals about nine -times rs 
total Federal expenditure in the original 
Salt River project. 

The project has been largely responsible 
for the development of this county from Just 
another desert valley into its present pos. 
tion as one of the Nation’s leading ang Most 
prosperous agricultural communities, 

And the benefits from this single reclams. 
tion project will continue to pour in as long 
as water continues to flow down the gq) 
River. 

If anyone is still skeptical about the succes 
of our Nation's reclamation policy, he he 
but to study another typical reclamation 
project on which we have first-hand: facts 
and figures, ji 

STRAWEERRY PROJECT 


That is Utah’s strawberry project. Thijs 
project is the oldest one in Utah and one of 
the first in the Nation. It cost 83,348 5)3 
back in 1905-13 to build a 3.75-mile tunne 
and other structures needed to divert surplus 
water into southern Utah County. 

Today, 42 years later, more than 80 percent 
of its cost has been repaid by water users. 
In ancther 10 years, every cent the Uniteg 
States Government spent on the project wil! 
have been returned. 

And here are some of the things the pro}. 
ect has done: : 

1. Some 45,000 fertile acres are safeguarded 
against drought. 

2. The assessed valuation of the southern 
end of Utah County—that part of the valley 
which the project directly affected—jumped 
from $6,271,000 in 1911 to $30,558,000 in 1920, 
Most of the increase is directly attributable 
to the strawberry project. 

The strawberry project also resulted in 
many new crops being introduced by farmers 
of the area—crops which replaced the for- 
mer dry-farm grain staples. Onions, string 
beans, tomatoes, peas, lima beans, carrots, 
cabbage, squash, lettuce seed and grapes be- 
came major crops of the area. 

And that example illustrates how the Colo- 
rado River storage project, even though it 
will bring new acreage into production, will 
not materially add to current crop surpluses. 

As noted, crops presently in surplus are 
crops which can be grown on marginal 
lands—dry-farm crops like wheat, oats, rye, 
and barley. When those lands enjoy a sta- 
ble water supply, the farmer then can grow 
diversified crops, crops which are in demand 
and not in surplus. 

The Colorado project will provide supple- 
mental water for 233,930 acres—-acres now 
restricted to dry farm or limited irrigation 
crops, most of which is now producing Gov- 
ernment-supported crops. It would do this 
while providing full water supplies to 132,360 
new fertile but dry acres. (Both of these 
figures are based on the project as provided 
by the House-amended bill.) 

DEMAND CROPS 

With Colorado River project water, all this 
new acreage then could grow crops in de- 
mand: fruits. vegetables, livestock forage 
crops, beef and related items. 

On the other hand, if the Colorado River 
etorage project isn’t built the water belong- 
ing by solemn compact to the upper basil 
States will flow downhill to southern Call- 
fornia and Mexico. And there it very ma 
terially will add to crops which are in sul- 
Plus, cotton for example. 

Few persons realize the phenomenal 
growth of cotton acreage in California 12 
recent years. Immediately after the Wi, 
California's Imperial Valley—whose crops ave 
entirely grown with water from the Colorado 
River—had@ a total of Just 9 acres in cotton. 
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erde and Coachella Valleys in nearby 

i County, also watered from the 

River, had a mere 829 acres in 
roduction in 1946. 

we however, Imperial Valley’s 9 acres 

a n to a staggering 116,630 acres and 


Ww 
Saude County had 46,500 acres in cotton 


tion. : 
een currently is California’s most valu- 


able crop, accounting for 13 percent of the 
total income of her farmers. 

Cotton production also has been booming 
in parts of Mexico irrigated by the Colorado 
River. Mexico’s cotton exports in 1946 
totaled 47,664 metric tons; dn 1954 the figure 
nad risen to 259,419 metric tons. In recent 
years, Mexico, which is guaranteed 1,500,000 
acre-feet of Colorado River water by treaty 
has been diverting as much as 4 million 
acre-feet a year, the surplus being water be- 
longing to the upper basin States which can- 
not be used there until the river system 1s 
reculated and controlled. 


Palov 
Riverside 
Colorado 





[From the Deseret News, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, of December 14, 1955] 

A Prawn To END WasTE—A Dozen RECLAMA- 
tion ProyEcTS WovuLpD USE WaTER STORED 
Iv DAMS OF STORAGE PROJECT 
Comprising the Colorado River storage 

project, along with the proposed 4 major 

dams, are 11 smaller participating projects 
which will put to use the water stored be- 
hind the large dams. 

Typical of these participating projects— 
and by far the largest—is the Central Utah 
$207,- 


project. It would cost an estimated 
939,600 to build. 
The central Utah project is an inge- 


niously conceived plan to provide for cur- 
rent needs and future growth of Utah. It 
would involve the central section of the 
State from Salt Lake Valley on the north 
to Nephi on the south and extend eastward 
to the Colorado line. 

It is designed to equalize a geographic defi- 
ciency. Bonneville Basin (the western sec- 
tion of the project west of the Wasatch 
Mountains) suffers from a shortage of water. 
Uintah Basin (the eastern section of the 
project east of the Wasatch Mountains) has 
a surplus of water. 

WOULD DIVERT WATER 

Simply, the plan is to divert Uintah Basin 
water westward by aqueducts and tunnels 
to where it can be used for Bonnevile Basin 
municipal and farm use. En route. it would 
be used to generate power to help pay for 
the project. 

The populous Salt Lake and Utah Valleys 
have a vital stake in the program. The proj- 
ect is the only foreseeable means of provid- 
ing additional water and power, which the 
area Will need soon to prevent its normal 
growth from being stunted. There is no 
other prospective water supply for the fu- 
ture, 

This very real need was pointed up recent- 
ly in studies conducted by two prominent 
engineering firms for the Metropolitan Wa- 
Wr District of Salt Lake City. 

These surveys reported that Salt Lake City 
Will be in a critical water supply situation 
by 1970. In that year, the engineers predict 
Salt Lake City’s water demand will exceed 
the capacity of all existing supplies. 





URGED ACTION 


+ 
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The engineers urged immediate action 
‘ugment water supplies for metropolitan 
Salt Lake City. 

Making the survey were the firms of Head- 
man, F son, and Carollo, of Phoenix, Ariz., 
end Black and Veatch, Kansas City, Mo. 

And if Salt Lake City is to have sufficient 
water in 1970, action must be taken now, to 
tllow Sufficient construction time. In fact, 
the time is already late. The solution: the 

tral Utah project. 
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The central Utah project is of such 
magnitude that it has been planned in two 
parts: 

1. The initial phase—a unified portion 
that could be developed and operated inde- 
pendently. 

2. The ultimate phase—an extension of 
the initial phase which would more than 
double acreage served and quadruple power 
output. 

ONLY INITIAL PHASE 

The project now before Congress consists 
solely of the initial phase. The ultimate 
phase would have to pass Congress when 
needed. It is mentioned here because the 
two cannot fairly be considered separately. 

Under the general plan of development, 
streams draining the southern slope of the 
Uinta Mountains in the Uintah Basin in 
northeastern Utah would be intercepted. 
They would be conveyed westerly by gravity 
flow through the Wasatch Mountains into 
the Bonneville Basin. 

The water would be collected by an aque- 
duct leading to a storage reservoir high in 
the Wasatch range. From the reservoir the 
water would drop through a series of hydro- 
electric powerplants before being used for 
irrigation, municipal, and industrial pur- 
poses. 

Replacement water and water for addi- 
tional development in the Uintah Basin 
would be provided by smaller developments 
on Jocal streams for the initial phase. And 
by a major diversion from the Green River 
for the ultimate phase. 

The project primarily would serve the 
eastern portion of the Bonneville Basin, in- 
cluding the cities of Salt Lake City, Provo, 
Heber, Spanish Fork, Payson, Nephi, Rich- 
tield, Delta and Fiilmore, and portions of the 
Uintah Basin. But also served eventually 
through aqueduct links with the Provo and 
Duchesne Rivers would be the Weber River, 
and thus the entire Weber Basin. 

LIMITED DEVELOPMENT 


In the initial phase of the project, only 
Rock Creek and Uinta Mountain streams west 
of Rock Creek would be diverted into the 
Bonneville Basin, where development would 
be limited to areas between Salt Lake City 
and Nephi. Initial phase development in 
the Uintah Basin would include the Jensen, 
Vernal, Upalco and Duchesne River areas. 

The initial phase of the project would pro- 
vide for the irrigation of 23.540 acres of 
new land and 131,800 acres now irrigated but 
in need of more water. Full seasonal regu- 
lation would be provided for 42,600 acres of 
land in the Duchesne River area. more than 
half of which is owned by Indians or has 
been acquired from them. 

Some 48,800 acre-feet of water would be 
provided annually for municipal, industrial 
and other miscellaneous uses. Power plants 
with an installed acapacity of 61,000 kilo- 
watts would generate approximately 373 mil- 
kilowatt hours of electricity energy an- 
4 The power piants would be inter- 
nnected with plants of the Colorado River 
storage project. 










Where practical, the project reservoirs 
would impound water for recreational and 
fish and wildlife purposes. 

ULTIMATE PHASE 


So much for the initial phase. The ulti- 
phase would merely extend the scope 
of the project. The flow of all important 
streams on the south slope of the Uinta 
Mountains would be intercepted by a 110- 
mile aqueduct which for its last 36.8 miles 
would parallel the initial-phase Strawberry 
Aqueduct. To compensate for the diversion 
of this water, water would be channeled into 
the Uintah Basin from the Green River. 
With the ultimate phase completed, the 
central Utah project would provide a full 
irrigation water supply for 200,000 acres of 
1 water supply for 
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239,000 acres now inadequately irrigated, and 
48,000 acre-feet of water to meet foresee- 
able demands for municipal, industrial and 
other miscellaneous purposes. Project pow- 
er plants would have an installed capacity 
of 249,000 kilowatts and generate almost 1.2 
billion kilowatt-hours of electric energy an- 
nually. 
FIGURES ON COST 

An average of 800,600 acre-feet or one half 
of the water available to Utah under terms 
of the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact 
would be put to use under the ultimate 
phase of the project. 

Critics of the Central Utah project have 
singled out the cost of the project for special 
fire, charging that the cost per acre of 
putting water on the land will run as high 
as $5,000. 

Fact of the matter is that the actual cost 
per acre is $715. And if the cost of water 
on Indian lands is not included, but is 
assumed by the Federal Government which 
is responsible for the tribes’ welfare, then 
the cost per acre drops to $564. 

This is the second highest cost per acre of 
the 11 participating projects. Highest is 
the Hammond project of New Mexico at $565. 
Average cost per acre for all participating 
projects is $491. 

However, to westerners who understand 
how well-engineered and needed reclamation 
projects such as this quickly repay their 
initial investment, this price per acre is 
entirely reasonable. And after all, these 
citizens are the ones who will be paying for 
it, in the form of water and power revenues. 

However, cost per acre is only one yardstick 
by which the project should be measured. 
Most important is its importance as a sup- 
plier of needed municipal and industrial 
water and power for the future, not just 
irrigation land. 

Considering that it is the last source of 
water for the State, and thus involves the 
future of the entire area, the central Utah 
project would be feasible at twice the cost, 
Mountain Westerners—who will pay for it— 
feel. 

There are also Many subsidiary benefits 
not included in the statistical columns. For 
example, the interconnecting tunnels and 
aqueducts will enable engineers to exchange 
and shift water wherever needed. Thus the 
available water supplies will be utilized to 
the last drop. That is functional economy. 





Prof. Daniel R. Mandelker Points the 
Way for Improving Our Poor Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Prof. Dan- 
ie] R. Mandelker, of the University of 
Indiana Law School, has written a recent 
article in the American Bar Association 
Journal on The American Poor Laws: 
A Legislative Backwater which com- 
mends itself to the attention of all those 
interested in welfare work. Professor 
Mandelker, though still a young man, 
has already made great contributions to 
legal research. His father, Adc}oh I. 
Mandelker, of Milwaukee, Wis., has long 
been a leader of the Wisconsin bar. I 
submit herewith Professor Mandelker’s 
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THE AMERICAN Poor LAw: A LEGISLATIVE 
BaCKWATER 


(By Daniel R. Mandelker, assistant professor 
of law, Indiana University) 


As the noted historian, R. H. Tawney, has 
written with reference to the poor laws, 
“there is no touchstone, except the treat- 
ment of childhood, which reveals the true 
character of a social philosophy more clear- 
ly than the spirit in which it regards the 
misfortunes of those of its members who fall 
by the way.” However, with billions spent by 
local, State and Federal governments each 
year on over 5 million persons receiving some 
form of public assistance, the general assist- 
ance or poor laws still remain a little known 
and little understood legislative backwater. 
Yet, the consequences of public indifference 
appear all the more serious since the general 
assistance statutes, in many respects, are 
out of tune with contemporary democratic 
institutions. 

Any attempt to write or communicate on 
this problem is difficult because even the 
function of general assistance appears to be 
a mystery to many people. Chiefly in the last 
two decades, many statutory programs have 
been adopted with the aim of affording some 
security against some of the common risks 
of an industrial society. Workmen’s com- 
pensation laws were first adopted to com- 
pensate workmen for injuries received in the 
course of their employment.! With the help 
of Federal grants-in-aid, the States have also 
established programs of categorical public 
assistance to the needy blind, aged and dis- 
abled, and to dependent children of families 
in which the father is dead, absent, or in- 
capacitated. Unemployment compensation 
seeks to protect workers against the hard- 
ships of temporary job layoffs, and Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance provides a 
form of security against retirement. 

Despite all these attempts to provide 


against the contingencies that bring about 


economic need, the old poor laws are still 
with us. Their function must be defined 
negatively. Individuals who are not covered 
by one of the programs of social insurance 
or categorical assistance, or who are not 
adequately provided for under these pro- 
grams,? or whose benefits under these pro- 
grams have expired, must rely for subsistence 
wholly or in part on the aid provided by 
general assistance. For this reason, this pro- 
gram remains the last real bulwark against 
unemployment produced by a prolonged de- 
pression. Today, about 300,000 persons and 
families are dependent on the poor laws for 
their support. 

Unlike the programs of categorical assist- 
ance, however, no Federal grants-in-aid are 
made available for general assistance. This 
program, which is usually administered at 
the municipal or county level, is entirely 
the creature of State statute. 

In their basic outline, American poor laws 
vary amazingly little from their English 
prototype of 1601, from which they were 
derived. As was the case under the English 
statute, eligibility for general assistance is 
based on an economic need test. In addition, 
the applicant for public aid must usually 
have settlement, or residence, in the locality 
in which he is applying for help. Members 
of the applicant’s immediate (and some- 
times remote) family are usually made pri- 
marily or equally liable for any assistance 
that is granted, and the recipient of aid in 
many States is also liable to make restitu- 
tion of what he has received in the event he 
is ultimately able to do so. Often there are 


special provisions containing civil and crim- 


New York and a few other States also 
have statutory nonoccupational accident 
and disability programs. 

*In some areas, however, grants received 
under other assistance and insurance pro- 
grams may not be supplemented by general 
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inal penalties for any fraud committed by 
applicants or recipients in connection with 
the assistance program. 

While a simple recitation of these provi- 
sions does not make them appear unduly 
severe, their cumulative effect, and a certain 
harshness which has been a part of poor law 
administration since its inception in this 
country, combine to make the lot of the in- 
dividual in need of assistance an unhappy 
one. 

The settlement requirement may be taken 
as one example. Most settlement laws con- 
tain a residence requirement of at least 1 
year and many require more than this. The 
length of the residence period, together with 
the fact that residence must be acquired in 
most States on a local county or township 
basis, and cannot be acquired during the 
period public aid is received, often makes it 
dificult for the average working family, 
which tends more and more to be migrant, 
to get a settlement. If the community in 
which the individual applies for assistance 
turns out not to be his place of settlement, 
his only alternative usually is to search out 
his settlement and seek relief there. There 
are laws in most States making it a duty of 
the locality to assist nonresidents as well as 
residents, but they are ignored as a practical 
matter in many instances. 

Pulling up roots, however, may not always 
be an easy thing to do. And in some cases 
one’s settlement may turn up where it is 
quite unexpected. There are many techni- 
calities in the law, and a young widow with 
children, for example, may suddenly find 
that she has settlement only in the distant 
and strange community of her husband’s 
birth, a place where she may never have 
resided. 

But the lot of the nonsettled person in 
need may be even worse in some jurisdic- 
tions. Some States still have in their stat- 
utes the English settlement law of 1662, 
which authorizes the compustory removal to 
the place of his settlement of any individual 
who does not have settlement in the town 
where he applies for relief. That persons 
may be forced to move against their will 
seems shocking in the 20th century, and 
there is some evidence that the judicial 
process under which compulsory removal 
orders may be obtained has fallen somewhat 
into disuse. However, the experience of the 
recent depression indicated that relief offi- 
cials are not averse to dumping all nonset- 
tled persons they find in need of relief on a 
near or distant locality. The reports have 
yielded a decision, handed down only 10 
years ago, involving a helpless farm family 
forcibly removed from their home in sub- 
zero weather and dumped in a farmyard in 
a neighboring locality. 

But it is in the administration of these 
statutes that their unnecessary severity 
seems most evident. There are a substan- 
tial number of States in which general as- 
sistance, like the categorical assistance pro- 
grams, is administered by county welfare de- 
partments under the supervision of the 
State department of welfare. Where this is 
the case, the result has usually been im- 
proved methods of administration and utili- 
zation of better-trained personnel to ad- 
minister the program. 

Unfortunately, as a carry-over from the 
early English plan, local, unsupervised ad- 
ministration of general assistance is still the 
rule. This results in the placing of the pro- 
gram in the hands of unskilled political 
officeholders, who are not trained to carry 
out this function. They can make the re- 
ceipt of assistance unpleasant in many ways. 
For example, few of the statutes contain any 
restriction on the method in which poor re- 
lief is to be paid, and the practice of making 
payments in kind instead of in cash was still 
found to be quite general in one recent sur- 
vey. The humiliating consequences of being 
deprived of the power of choice that this sys- 
tem entails must be felt to be appreciated. 
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In many areas the policy is to deny ge 
eral relief to anyone who can wor, ne 
several statutes so provide. If this eae 
were followed in times of serious iene “y 
dislocation, able-bodied persons, out of a 
in substantial numbers due to no tease 
their own, would be denied aid. Jy, oa. 
tion, relief officials were found to deny . 
to anybody who turned down an availehe 
job, whether this was required by statute, a 
in several States, or not. There can ‘ia 
objection to this requirement as suc), — 
where relief officials take an unrealistic yies 
of what an applicant is able to do, he ee 
as a practical matter be denied both q Sven 
hood and public aid. In some areas i 
work test is used as a means of eeping 
many Negro applicants from receiving relie’ 

This brief review has pointed up only some 
of the anachronisms and inequities that jp. 
here in the present patchwork of general as. 
sistance legislation. Not the least of these 
is the considerable variation in the quality 
of the program and in the level of assistance 
grants, not only from State to State but 
from community to community within , 
particular State. This is a consequence oj 
placing the administration of the program 
in the hands of so many units of local goy. 
ernment. The continued reliance on the 
New England town, and on townships jy 
some States, as the administrative unit for 
general assistance, has led one authority to 
estimate that there are still 10,000 Political 
units concerned with the administration o; 
poor relief in this country. 

What would seem to be needed is a whole. 
sale revision and revaluation of the general 
assistance laws in the light of modern atti- 
tudes. Some States, indeed, have overhauled 
their general assistance statutes with notice. 
ably beneficial results. In New York, for 
example, settlement in the State is all that 
is needed. In that State, too, by statute, the 
payment of assistance in cash rather than 
in kind seems to be the general rule. 

Throughout most of the country, however, 
the trend seems to be the other way. Due 
apparently to burgeoning welfare costs, there 
is a strong movement, much like that which 
took hold of England in the early 19th 
century, to reduce the number of persons 
depending on public assistance for their 
support. The movement has been felt most 
by the general assistance laws, unprotected 
as they are by any minimum requirements 
imposed by Federal statute as a prerequisite 
to grants-in-aid. 

What seems to have happened is that the 
unpenitent, sturdy, fraud-minded beggar has 
been conjured up to stalk the land. Sev- 
eral State legislatures in recent years have 
amended their general assistance statutes 
elaborate the penalties for client fraud, to 
broaden the base of family responsibility and 
to find new methods for enforcing it, anc 
to open the public assistance rolls for public 
inspection. Behind this new legislation there 
appears to be the feeling that usually per- 
sons who need public assistance are somehow 
personally deficient and personally respon 
sible. Hence, these people must be deterred 
from applying for help by making public 
assistance as unpleasant as possible. 

1t is not denied that the problem of welfare 
costs is a staggering one, nor that there are 
nersons who will use fraud to get public 
assistance. What the solution to these prod- 
lems should be will take a considerable 
amount of serious thought, and the acquisi- 
tion of more knowledge about the way peop! 
act. There are no easy answers. In the 
meantime, it seems a mistake to revert t0 
the theory that poverty is based on persons 
fault. act 

Actually, this country has never solved its 
public-assistance problem. When the a 
pression came in 1932 the poor laws were the 
only system of public relief available. Funas 
available under these programs proved in- 
adequate to meet the need, and Federal help 
was inevitable. Federal help was only tem 
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id terminated once certain cate- 
individuals, such as the aged and 
es blind, were singled out for separate and 
aa adequate treatment under programs 
‘ the Federal Government shared 
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Even today, however, general assistance 


nnot meet all of the economic need that 
dependent on it. In particular, the needs 
families and individuals for public aid for 
wodical expenditures is staggering and con- 
“yes to become more so, with the continu- 
yy increase in medical costs. What will 
nappen in the case of another prolonged de- 
“eesion that ultimately may involve the 
istion of unemployment benefits cai 
alt pe conjectured. In the meantime, the 
‘ation must rely, for the underpinning of its 





entire welfare structure, on a statutory 
ramework that dates back 314 centuries, 


nd that carries with it all the earmarks of 


. earlier and less compassionate age. 





Statement in Praise of the President’s 
Message on Agriculture and the Method 
and Spirit in Which It Was Evolved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower in his state of the Union 
message, Senator ELLENDER, Democrat, 
Louisiana, chairman, Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee, and Representative 
CooLtEy, Democrat, South Carolina, 
chairman, House Agricultural Commit- 
tee, have made earnest pleas that farm 
legislation be kept out of partisan poli- 
tics. If it is possible for both parties to 
hold the line for this approach, which 
I devoutly hope will be possible, I am 
satisfied that we will come out with an 
excellent farm program. 

The more political and emotional the 
issue becomes the greater the likelihood 
for the disputants to freeze on one solu- 
on to the exclusion of many other 
equally good solutions and to become in- 
sensitive to the recommendations of the 
armers, the farm organizations, the 
professional people, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and to the 
National Agricultural Advisory Commit- 
tee, 

The less political the issue becomes the 
greater the opportunity for a scientific 
approach and the greater the oppor- 
tunity to include in the legislation the 
best ideas that have been developed re- 
gardless of tl 
of who gets the credit. 

’ The President's message on agriculture 
“uli retains the flexible price support 
principle; yet he and Secretary Benson 
adopted the scientific approach in seek- 
as irom all sources suggestions for mod- 
ications in the former program. 
I commend the President Secretary 
ol Agriculture, and the many people and 
= eanizations representing different par- 
oo and different points of view upon 
“© Gemocratic way in which the messaze 
Was evolved, and also upon the great 
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A National Prosperity Budget for 
Agriculture—Part I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has rightly stressed in his 
state of the Union message the need for 
a broad vision in our approach to the 
problems of agriculture in the United 
States. The question is, Will the ap- 
proach be not only broad but bold 
enough to accomplish a permanent 
solution? In November of last year 
there was published by the Conference 
on Economic Progress a most interesting 
booklet entitled “Full Prosperity for 
Agriculture.” I would highly recom- 
mend that the entire booklet be read but 
realizing the pressure of time on my col- 
leagues and because of the vast im- 
portance of the subject matter to all of 
us, whether we represent farm or non- 
farm constituencies, I respectfully sub- 
mit merely the summary and theme of 
the first chapter, “A National Prosperity 
Budget for Agriculture’. Because of its 
length, I have divided it into two parts. 

Part I 
I. SUMMARY AND THEME: A NATIONAL 
PERITY BUDGET FOR AGRICULTURE 

The American farm problem has seldom 
been projected on a broad enough canvas to 
reveal its full significance or to promote @ 
full solution. Hence neither rigid adherence 
to current farm policies nor unqualified re- 
turn to earlier policies is adequate. The 
problem raises these momentous and unre- 
solved issues: 

Do commodity adjustments require sacri- 
fice of human weil-being? Must the in- 
comes of 22 million farm people be severely 
depressed to dissuade over-production of 
farm commodities? 

Is there real overproduction 
farmers cannot market all their products, 
or is underconsumption the real problem 
when much of our own population suffers 
from malnutrition and inadequate clothing, 
and when our exports of farm products are 
below our free world responsibilities and our 
own capacities? 

And if we need fewer farms and farmers, 
what practical alternatives are being offered 
to enable those dispossessed from agriculture 
to enjoy the full employment, production, 
and purchasing power written into national 
policy under the Employment Act of 1946? 

The farm problem, viewed in the context 
of the whole economy rather than in super- 
ficial isolation, raises in acute form the 
whole issue of whether rapidly rising produc- 
and the advance of tech- 


PROS- 


whenever 


tivity on the farm 

nology and automation in the factory are to 
lead inexorably to “surpluses”’ and mass un- 
employment or underemployment of plant 


and manpower, or whether increasing poten- 
abundance can be translated into sus- 
tained full employment and rising living 
standards for all on an equitable basis 
basic elements in the farm 

J. Paradox of farm surpluses despite un- 
met consumer needs: If the 8 million multi- 
ple and single-person families in the United 
States with incomes under €2,000 before 
taxes were brought up to a moderate stand- 
and nutrition, the additional an- 


imption of farm products wouid 


tin) 
vial 


Seven problem 


ard of diet 
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approach the average annual size cf surp!u 
production during the past 3 years. Our 
farm exports have dropped 25 percent since 
1951; yet world consumtion of food would 
need to rise by 15 to 50 percent, for various 
items, to achieve by 1960 even a moderate 
improvement in the dangerously poor diets 
of the hungry countries. If in all the years 
since World War II we had raised very low 
income American familities to an adequate 
standard of clothing, and maintained even 
the minimum exports that free worid needs 
and our own capacities justify, the accumu- 
lation of cotton stocks would have been held 
to a reasonable reserve. With proper steps 
toward full domestic and export consump- 
tion, farm product use would be up about 10 
precent above 1954 levels in 1956 and about 
22 percent in 1960. 

2. Distortion of farm producticn relative 
to current and future needs: To meet popu- 
lation growth, changing domestic incomes 
and tastes, and changing world conditions, 
total farm production needs to be increased 
about 22 percent by 1960; however, great 
shifts in production are needed, and due to 
rapidly increasing yields about 81 million 
acres need to be withdrawn from cultivation 
by 1960. But the current effort to force some 
lines of farm production and incomes down- 
ward, without constructive outlets for farm 
energies, is leading to more intensive culti- 


vation and shifts to unrestricted lines. Thus 
the total surpluses are mounting. 

3. Gross deflation of farm income, with 
other income rising: The decline in farm 


income became severe and commenced to ac- 
celerate after 1951. Since then, measured in 
uniform dollars, the net income of farm oper- 
ators has dropped 35 percent, and about 12 
percent during the past year. The total in- 
come of the entire farm population, includ- 
ing nonfarm sources of income, has declined 
21 percent since 1951, and in 1955 has fallen 
about $1 billion or about 5 percent be- 
low 1954. In contrast, total national in- 
come, also measured in uniform dollars, has 
risen 13 percent since 1951, and 7 percent 
since 1954. The average per capita income 
of the farm population has fallen about $135 
since 1951, and the income of the average 
farm operator’s family about 20 percent. A 
minimum practical goal for 1956 would be to 
raise the income of the farm population from 
all sources to about $314 billion dollars above 
the severely depressed 1955 level, which would 
still be about $114 billion below 1951. By 
1960, to bring a reduced farm population 
even to two-thirds of parity of income with 
other groups, its annual income from all 
sources needs to be raised by $10 billion above 
current levels 

4. The plight of the family-type farm: Of 
about 5 million farms, about 3 million are 
either commercial family units of very small 
size or noncommercial part-time or resi- 


dential farms. These are generally marked 
by very low incomes and productivity, and 
contribute only about 10 percent to total 


At the other extreme, 
about 100,000 very large or giant farms con- 
tribute about 26 percent to total sales. In 
the middle, about 2 million adequate family- 


farm product sales. 


type farms are losing ground, hurt by the 
more powerful units and by the inefficient 
units. Between now and 1960, the low-in- 


come, low-productivity farms should be re- 
duced by about a million, and family-type 
farms increased by about 450,000, while the 
trend toward concentration in giant farms 
shouid be checked. 

5. Poverty in farm areas which transcends 
the traditional farm problem: Although the 
farm population is only about one-seventh 
of the national total, about one-half of all 
the families in the United States with in- 
comes below $2,000 a year, and about three- 
quarters of those below @1,000, are farm 
operator families. More than a third of all 
farm operator families are below $2,000, and 
below $1,000. Including 


about one-eighth 
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low-income residential farm workers, about 
8 million poverty-ridden American families 
are concentrated in farm areas. This pov- 
erty problem is far bigger than the traditional 
problem of income derived from farming, 
because many of these families would need 
to move out of agriculture to find an Amer- 
ican living standard, while many part-time or 
nominal farmers suffer from low income from 
nonfarm sources to supplement their low 
farm incomes. Many are debilitated by in- 
adequate educational and health services, 
poor housing, and a stultifying environment 
which affects their whole lives. By efforts 
on many fronts between now and 1960, the 
Nation has the economic capacity to lift 6 
out of 7 of these families out of the below 
$1,000 income category, and to reduce the 
number below $2,000 to about one-third of a 
million. 

6. Surplus farm population rooted to dep- 
rivation on the farm instead of offered other 
productive outlets: The deflation of farm 
income is not taking people off the farm; 
instead, during the past 3 years, the exodus 
from the farm population has been below 
the desirable long-term adjustment. Masses 
of underemployed people on the farm eking 
out a substandard living, nullify any asser- 
tion that the economy as a whole enjoys full 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power. Between now and 1960, about three- 
quarters of a million farm family workers 
and hired workers, comprising with their 
families about 2 million people, need oppor- 
tunity outside of agriculture for an American 
standard of employment and living. 


7. The American people hurt by disunity 
rather than unity on the farm problem: Ur- 
ban consumers are told that lower farm prices 
help them; but a drop in farm prices of 22 
percent since 1951 has been accompanied by 
a drop of less than 1 percent in retail con- 
sumer prices for commodities using farm 
products. Farmers are told that rising in- 
dustrial wages hurt.them; but whatever in- 
come gains farmers may make must be cor- 
related closely with rising nonfarm incomes 
and consumer demand. Businessmen are 
told that the plight of agriculture no longer 
matters much to them, because the farm 
population and farm income are now a much 
smaller part of the national totals than a 
generation ago. But the spending of farm- 
ers for their business purchases, for indus- 
trial products, and for capital goods, are as 
high a percent of the national totals as a 
generation ago. When the true level of un- 
employment throughout the whole economy 
during the recent recession rose to about 3 
million above minimum unemployment, the 
depressed state of farming may have ac- 
counted for 1 out of every 6 workers who 
should have had jobs and didn’t. Progress 
toward parity of income and living standards 
for agriculture would create immense new 
markets for the products of industrial firms 
and workers. 


Main defects in national farm policies 


Current farm policies stem from the thesis 
that the surpluses of farm commodities re- 
flect surplus farm productive plant and 
farmers; that the contrived deflation of farm 
income will reduce the farm plant and pop- 
ulation; that less farm output will auto- 
matically raise farm prices and income; and 
that those forced out by this process will 
either land on their feet or have only their 
inefficiency to blame if they land on their 
heads. When the facts show that the com- 
modity surpluses are mounting, farm in- 
comes falling, and the human surpluses not 
moving with acceptable speed into rewarding 
nonfarm employment, the plea is for more 
time. 
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This effort to substitute spurious commod- 
ity adjustments for genuine human adjust- 
ments is a sad throwback to the method by 
which other surpluses were cured a genera- 
tion ago. If mass unemployment (a labor 
surplus) arose, the cure was to let wages 
fall until reemployment became profitable, 
or until hunger-driven men would accept 
jobs at any wage. If prices were falling, the 
cure was to let them fall until they hit bot- 
tom. If production exceeded consumption, 
the cure was to let enough surplus small- 
businessmen fail. Thus every depression 
would ultimately end. 

The great progress of our general economy 
during the past quarter century from boom- 
and-bust to improved stability, and from 
inhumanity to conscience, has rejected this 
mythology. The improvements in private 
business policy have included careful studies 
of expanding consumer market opportuni- 
ties, and coordinated adjustment of busi- 
ness investment and price policies to the 
requirements for long-range growth on a 
balanced basis. These do not seek to adjust 
downward to cumulate depressionary forces; 
they strive to adjust upward to strengthen 
expansionist forces. Intelligent collective 
bargaining has helped to substitute stability 
of wage rates for wage cutting even during 
periods of economic recession and to develop 
regularized plans for income advances to 
keep pace with rising productivity. While 
we recognize the need for shifts in the pat- 
terns of production and consumption from 
time to time, we also recognize that the sum 
total of both should expand enough to main- 
tain full employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power. And even when surpluses 
of plant and of manpower occur, we resort 
to public works, unemployment insurance, 
Government credit, subsidies, and many 
other devices which spread the risk and 
check the decline. 

Even the farmer has benefited by these im- 
provements in general economic policy; if the 
general economy were less stable and less in- 
clined toward expansion, he would be even 
worse off than he now is. Nonetheless there 
is a farm depression in the midst of general 
prosperity because the gains in economic 
thought and action in other areas of the 
economy are not being applied with appro- 
priate variations to agriculture itself. Na- 
tional farm policy reflects the Outworn ap- 
proaches which were tried with disastrous 
results in other general depressions—efforts 
to get rid of surpluses by putting millions 
of people through the wringer to eliminate 
the inefficient. The farmer on the whole is 
not less effiicient than others; farm pro- 
ductivity has risen faster than other pro- 
ductivity. Nor is the farmer singularly 
guilty of overproduction. The farm sur- 
pluses, while too large, are neither so big nor 
so costly as surpluses of unemployed plant 
and manpower elsewhere. And even where 
there are no substantial surpluses and no 
support prices, for example livestock, the 
farmer recently has taken extremely severe 
income losses. When total farm production 
was far short of effective demand during war- 
time, the farmer was much better off than 
now but nowhere near attained parity of in- 
come or living standards with Other groups. 

Farmers are depressed primarily because of 
their chronic relative weakness in the market 
place; because their organization does not 
permit them to stimulate consumption or 
rationalize production and prices and in- 
comes as Others do; because trends in food 
distribution and prices have cut their share 
of the consumers’ foodbasket dollar from 51 
cents in 1947 to 40 cents now; and because 
farm policy is not countering these disabili- 
ties. 
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A National Prosperity Budget for 
Agriculture—Part I] 
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HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker the 
concluding portion of the summary and 
theme of the booklet Full Prosperity for 
Agriculture, part II, follows: 

Part II 


Farmers are depressed primarily because of 
their chronic relative weakness in the Market 
place; because their organization does not 
permit them to stimulate consumption or 
rationalize production and prices and in. 
comes as others do; because trends in food 
distribution and prices have cut their share 
of the consumers’ foodbasket dollar from 51 
cents in 1947 to 40 cents now; and because 
farm policy is not countering these disg. 
bilities. 

Main policy recommendations 

The short-range and long-range (1960) 
program recommended in this study suggests 
these steps toward genuine parity for agri 
culture. 

To expand domestic and export consump. 
tion of farm products, the study recommends 
a rounded program to promote full employ. 
ment for all, with the highest noninfiation. 
ary rate of growth that our technology per- 
mits; consideration of proposals to subsidize 
food distribution to needy consumers, plus 
expansion of the school-lunch program; fur- 
ther mutual liberalization of trade barriers, 
and an increase in imports in an expanding 
economy, which could substantially enlarge 
dollar availability to other countries; anda 
sizable immediate increase in foreign eco- 
nomic assistance and technical aid for all 
purposes with reduction by 1960 to a level 
about half a billion dollars about 1954, but 
with a higher level of loans and a lower level 
of grants. 

On the production front, the study recom- 
mends that current and future production of 
farm products be adjusted on a carefully co- 
ordinated basis to desirable long-range and 
sustainable growth targets for domestic and 
export consumption. It rejects as short- 
sighted the effort to force production below 
long-range and sustainable consumption ob- 
jectives, in order to get rid of the “sure 
pluses”—first because this policy has no 
worked, and second, because even if it 
worked it would produce shortages in future 
and thus perpetuate a feast and famine cycle 
for agriculture. Simultaneously, the current 
farm surpluses should be worked down 12 
the immediate years ahead by more liberal 
food distribution policies at home ane 
abroad than would be sustainable or desil- 
able for the longer run. 

A large program of land conservation and 
food reserves is recommended, coupled with 
withdrawal of acreage from cultivation com- 
ing to an estimated 814 million acres by 
1960. But unless payments to farmers for 
this purpose are geared to adequate income 
objectives any such program would fail ~ 
a major objective and also be unworkable 
because income deflation forces farmers 
overproduce through even more intense cul- 
tivation. 

On the farm income 
stresses that the correct 


front, the study 
guiding objective 
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for all price supports or other protective 
: asures is to help farmers move gradually 


conta parity of income and living stand- 


ards with other groups. Unless guided by 
clearly defined income objectives, such pro- 
tective measures are mere shots in the dark. 
An expanding level of domestic and export 
consumption between now and 1860 is the 
main road toward farm income progress, 
put because of the farmer's intrinsic weak- 
ness in the market place, special measures 
are also needed. Guided by proper income 
objectives, the study recommends as a first 
emergency measure the restoration of price 
supports in 1956 averaging in the neighbor- 
nood of 80 percent of parity, because, in view 
of the depressed condition of farm income, 
tested ‘devices should precede innovations, 
But as soon as feasible, price supports should 
pe used in combination with income or pro- 
duction payments, at least for some com- 
modities. This combination can be fairer 
to the farmer, less burdensome to the tax- 
payer, more consistent with improved export 
markets, and more suited to inducing shifts 
in production to conform with consumption 
goals. Any workable system of income pro- 
tection must be meshed carefully with ad- 
justments in acreage and other productive 
units to feasible levels of consumption. But 
income protection rather than income pen- 
alties are conducive to such adjustments— 
and much fairer to the farmer. 

To strengthen the family type farm, and 
to reduce and ultimately remove the acute 
problem of farm poverty, farm income pro- 
tection should be realined so that more 
of the benefits accrue to the family type 
farmer, instead of being substantially dis- 
sipated in payments to large or giant farm 
enterprises; farm credit should be expanded 
and made cheaper, and cooperatives encour- 
aged; and public services—including educa- 
tion, social security, health, and housing— 
should be expanded with increasing resort 
to equalization. 

To facilitate the shift from farm work to 
nonfarm employment, the study stresses the 
prime importance of an overall full employ- 
ment program. Underemployment on the 
farm is only a shade less evil than unem- 
ployment in the city. A surplus labor sup- 
ply on the farm is bad for urban workers. 
Special emphasis should be placed upon 
further industrialization, improved labor 
standards, the expansion of collective bar- 
gaining, and enlarged “employment servic- 
ing,” especially in those arcas where a large 
part of this new opportunity needs to be 
created. 

The total net cost to the Government un- 
der this recommended program is estimated 
to come by 1960 to about 4 percent of the 
Federal budget. moderate amount, indeed, 
measured against the size of the problem. 
This includes not only income protection 
and other payments to farmers, but also the 
subsidies to low-income consumers. The net 
cost to the Government of the basic price- 
support programs during more than 22 years 
of operation through mid-1955 has been less 
than $214 billion, or on the average less 
tan $1 a year for every person in the United 
States. This has been a relatively inade- 
quate effort, compared with public outlays 
to stabilize markets for industrial products, 
to cushion industry against the shock of 
reconversion, to conserve and develop other 
resources, to maintain purchasing power 
during unemployment, and for other de- 
sirable purposes. 

Above all, a national prosperity budget 
for agriculture is proposed. All aspects of 
‘the farm problem” interact upon each 
other, and any effort to solve one without 
meeting the others falls of its own weight 
and tends to increase the distortion at all 
Points. Therefore, the study recommends 
that the Department of Agriculture, working 
in concert with other agencies, and with 
Tepresentatives of farmers, workers, busi- 
nessmen, and consumers, be required to de- 
Velop a national prosperity budget for agri- 








culture. This budget would project ahead, 
at least until 1960 (with appropriate annual 
readjustments) interrelated goals for the 
expansion of domestic consumption and ex- 
port of farm products; for corresponding ad- 
justments in farm production; for handling 
of farm surpluses; for the movement of 
farm income and living standards toward 
parity with those of other groups; for im- 
provements in the farm structure to 
strengthen the family type farm; and for 
the reduction and ultimate liquidation of 
mass poverty in rural areas. These goals 
should be squared with overall full employ- 
ment goals which envisage opportunity for 
those moving off the land to obtain an 
American standard of employment and 
living in industry or in service occupations. 

This naticnal prosperity budget for agri- 
culture involves neither dictation to farm- 
ers, nor excessive planning, nor major ad- 
ditions to the range of coverage of already 
well-defined Government services. Even 
now the Government exerts. and will con- 
tinue to exert profound influence upon all 
of the important aspects of the farm prob- 
lem to which these geals would relate. 
There are already references in basic farm 
legislation to the desirability of establish- 
ing these kinds of coordinated goals; more- 
over, their pursuit could not be undertaken 
without the voluntary concord of formers 
nor without the approval of the elected rep- 
resentatives of the American people. The 
provisions of the Employment Act of 1946, 
that “needed levels of employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power” be established 
as a guide to needed economic policies, is 
another assertion of this responsibility. 

In other sectors of the economy, these 
goals are largely established by large groups 
of businessmen and workers, as their eco- 
nomic education advances and as their sense 
of responsibility for the well-being of the 
whole economy increases. But it is mani- 
festly clear that the farm population or its 
leadership cannot alone perform any similar 
function in view of the organization of agri- 
culture. This is why the initiators of na- 
tional farm policies, working in concert with 
farmers and others, should help develop the 
very approaches which have worked so well 
in other sectors. 

All members of the National Committee of 
the Conference on Economic Progress, listed 
on the back cover of this study, do not neces- 
sarily subscribe to all of the analysis or all 
of the recommendations. But they all join 
in the desirability of placing the study be- 
fore the public for full discussion and con- 
sideration. Those members of the national 
committee who are not members of farm 
organizations are desirous to avoid any sem- 
blance of intrusion into the province of farm 
people or their leadership, although they 
desire the elevation of agriculture to a fair 
share in an expanding national prosperity. 
The staff work on this study, directed by 
Leon H. Keyserling, has been done by Joel 
Darmstadter, Peter G. Franck, Mary Dublin 
Keyserling, Philip M. Ritz, and Warren C. 
Robinson. The study has benefited by com- 
ments of a number of economists and others, 
especially John A. Baker, Louis Bean, Frank 
Fernbach, Carl Huhndorff, Robert A. Rennie, 
Gordon Roth, and Elmer E. Walker. 





From Hogs to Pork Chops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I no- 
ticed recently on examining a current 
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issue of the Farm Journal a very inter- 
esting article entitled “Who's Making the 
Money on Your Hogs?” 

The article was written by Dean Wolf, 
a well-informed person, who took the 
time to follow a shipment of hogs from 
an Iowa farm to a farmer in New York 
who purchased and prepared pork chops 
taken from the hog. 

The author undertakes to show all of 
the costs that are applied as the hogs 
move from the market to the dinner 
table. This information throws consid- 
erable light on the challenging question 
of the price spread between producer and 
consumer. 

I believe the article will prove to be in- 
formative to Members of the Senate and 
House, and also to the people of the coun- 
try; therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHO’s MAKING THE MONEY ON Your Hoes? 
(By Dean Wolf) 

How come hogs are selling for less than 13 
cents at the farm—a 13-year low—and pork 
chops are still bringing 79 cents a pound? 

Who gets the money in between and why? 

And is everybody along the line getting less 
than a year ago, or are farmers the only ones 
taking a beating? 

Those questions Farm Journa) put to me 
early one morning about 2 weeks ago. By 
the next afternoon I was on a truck loaded 
with hogs in eastern Iowa, headed for Chi- 
cago. 

My job was to stick with those hogs until 
they were sold and butchered. Then follow 
the meat to a supermarket somewhere—even 
go home with someone who bought some 
pork chops and help eat them. 

“Keep score along the way on who makes 
what on these hogs, and why. Compare it 
with a year ago if you can,” were my in- 
structions. 

I started out on the farm of Mrs. Anna 
Hack, operated by her son Henry in Jones 
County, Iowa. Farmers in their arca raised 
5 percent more spring pigs than last year; 
the country as a whole, 9 percent more. But 
the week these pigs went to market, 
slaughter was 24 percent higher than a year 
ago—and that explains much of the trouble 

The first cost on the Hack hogs started 
when the Frahm Bros. truck picked up the 
32 head and took them to nearby Clarence, 
Iowa. There they were reloaded into one 
of Frahm’s big semis for the 200-mile trip 
to Chicago. I climbed aboard and went 
along. 

By the time we got to the Chicago Stock 
Yards we'd rolled up charges of 631, cents 
per hundredweight: 60 cents for the truck: 
3 percent Federal tax on the trucking 
charge; and 12 cents for in-transit insurance. 

“How's the trucking business?” I asked 
Freeman Frahm, 

“Not good. I’m making less money than 
I did a year ago. Costs are up; income 
down,” he said. ‘Trucks, tires, gasoline, 
maintenance—they all cost more, Our rates 
are the same as last year, and there's too 
much competition to raise them.” 

One of the big tires on the semitrailer 
blew out on the trip. Frahm told me It cosi 
#127 new. 

We rolled into Chicago at3 a.m. I helped 
unload, caught a short nap, and then 
watched the pigs sell. The Union Stock- 
yards’ bite came to 611.16 for yardage on 
the 31 head (1 died on the truck) and 
@4.20 for the 2 bushels of corn. Fire insur- 
ance took 7 cents; the National Livestock 
and Meat Board got 21 cents to use lor 
moting pork. 
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The corn charge is 15 cents a bushel 
cheaper than last year. It’s the only yard 
charge that’s changed since then—even 
though the CIO unionized stockyard em- 
ployees got a 5-cent-per-hour raise last 
December and another 13-cent boost in 
August. Average base pay at the yards is 
$1.60 an hour. Labor makes up 75 percent of 
the total stockyards costs, says M. J. Cook, 
vice president in charge of operations. 

“We're holding the line on our charges,” 
Yard President William Wood Prince told me. 
“We decided that despite the wage boost 
it’s a poor time to raise our charges when the 
farmer is taking it on the chin.” 

Commission firms have held the line, too. 
Dolan and Ludeman sold the 31 Hack hogs, 
charging $11.77 or 38 cents a hog. Their 
rates haven’t changed since November 5, 
1951, but their firm’s salaries (their biggest 
cost) have gone up 5 percent to 10 percent 
in the past year. 

So, the commission firm and the stock- 
yards company are making no more than a 
year ago—and probably less. But the men 
who work for them are making more money. 

Up to this point, all the charges on the 
hogs came out of the pocket of Mrs. Anna 
Hack & Son. Their hogs, which sold for 
$14 a hundred pounds in Chicago, returned 
them $12.88 a hundred back in Iowa. With 
hogs down $5 a hundred from last year, the 
Hacks, like many farmers, have taken a big 
cut in income. 

The minute the hogs were bought for 14 
cents a pound, more people started getting a 
“take” out of those pork chops that I found 
selling for 79 cents a pound at the end of the 
trip. 

Armour & Co. bought the 31 hogs to 
slaughter in their plant in Jersey City, N. J., 
so I climbed on the caboose of an NF6 (no- 
feed) Pennsylvania Line freight train and 
was off with the hogs for a 30-hour ride for 
Jersey. The hogs made the 971-mile trip 
without a stop for feed, water, or rest. (I 
didn’t get much of these, either, back in the 
caboose.) 

This is what the railroads call a “hot-shot” 
train. Other freights and even local passen- 
ger trains were shunted aside to give us a 
clear track. This nonstop service is one way 
the railroad is trying to cut costs; it gets 
faster turnaround on freight cars. For the 
packers it cuts livestock shrink about a third, 
eliminates feed charges en route, and reduces 
injury and death losses. One veteran Chi- 
cago order buyers say “hot shots’’ save the 
packer about $50 per carload of hogs. 

Freight charges on these hogs were 15 per- 
cent higher than a year ago and now total 
$1.05 a hundred pounds as the hogs come 
off the cars. (The shipper doesn’t have to 
pay freight on shrink.) 

Railroad officials say their costs are up, too, 
so it’s hard to tell whether they are making 
more money on livestock hauling today than 
a@year ago. Their employees are making more 
for sure. Yardmasters’ paychecks are $21 a 
month fatter. Base pay for trainmen is up 
1014 cents an hour. 

As we sipped strong black coffee between 
jolts in the caboose, the conductor told me 
he makes $7.300 a year. He’s been on the 
railroad a long time and he’s happy. 

By the time the Jersey City plant started 
slaughte! those $14 hogs had now cost 
Armour $16.48. The $2.48 spread included 
freight charges, commission for the Armour 
hog buyer who bought the hogs in Chicago 
for Armour’s Jersey City plant, a service 
charge, and feed bill at the holding pens of 
the Jersey City Stockyards. 

Actually, Armour’s cost was more because 
the 192-pound hogs had shrunk 12 pounds 
apiece on the trip, or 6.34 percent (it usually 
runs Closer to 8 percent). I expected it would 
be more by the way that caboose threw me 
around 

That shrink was the only thing I didn’t see 

nverte some kind of salable product. 
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Everything from snout to tall was put to 
some use. 

The only reason for shipping the hogs live 
at all is that the eastern trade will pay 114 to 
2 cents a pound more for fresh pork processed 
in the East than for meat shipped from the 
Midwest. Why? No one seems to know— 
apparently it’s just habit carried over from 
the days when we didn’t have good refrig- 
erated freight cars. 

The week that these hogs sold, packers 
were paying 28 percent less for hogs than a 
year ago (down from a $19.16 average to 
$13.79 in Chicago). However, the New York 
wholesale price on pork loins had dropped 
only 17 percent (from $45 to $37.20). The 
October wholesale price on all pork in New 
York was down only 1614 percent from last 
year. 

The packers’ handling margain on the fresh 
pork from a 192-pound hog averaged $3.89 
the week these hogs sold compared to a 
$3.17 margin a year ago, according to Gov- 
ernment figures. That’s an 181!4-percent 
boost, compared to the farmers’ 28 percent 
cut in price—and packers were getting this 
on 24 percent more pork volume than a year 
earlier. 

This isn’t all profit—costs are also aver- 
aging 12 percent higher than a year ago in 
the Jersey City plant, according to plant 
Officials. Labor, the biggest cost item, is up 
19.3 percent. ackinghouse workers in this 
plant got a 5-cent raise per hour, plus fringe 
benefits, in September 1954. _They got an- 
other flat 14-cent raise in August. The av- 
erage wage rate there is now $1.97 per hour. 

B. F. Bracy, manager of the plant where 
these hogs were killed, summed up his books 
for the year this way: ‘We're doing a little 
better than last year—because we’re losing a 
little less money.” By the time he toted up 
his costs he figured he was out 69 cenis 
on every hog in the Hack shipment. 

Each 192-pound hog—killed, cut up, and 
in the plant’s cooler—was worth $31.80 to 
the packer, according to his figures, and costs 
up to that point had amounted to $32.49. 
The hog ended up a 132!2-pound carcass 
which yielded: 25 pounds of ham valued at 
$8.64; 12 pounds of picnics worth $2.53; 814 
pounds of Boston butts, $2.12; 2014 pounds 
of belly, $5; 20 pounds of loin, $6.54; 3 
pounds of spare ribs, 87 cents; 2 pounds of 
neck bones, 11 cents; 3144 pounds of feet, 20 
cents; % pound of tail, 1 cent; 4142 pounds 
of skinned jowls, 50 cents, and 444 pounds 
of trimmings, 76 cents. 

Besides the carcass, there were 7 pounds 
of variety meats worth 94 cents to the 
packer at this stage. These include brains, 
liver, tongue, cheek and head meat, ears, 
heart, kidneys, spleen, snout, and stomach. 
And there were 2714 pounds of lard worth 
$2.92 loose. 

The rest which goes into byproducts, 
brought 66 cents. This includes hair, blood, 
yellow grease, casings, tankage, pituitary and 
thyroid glands. 

Only a small portion of the pork goes im- 
mediately into the wholesale market. ‘The 
rest may not be sold by the packer for several 
weeks, if processed further, or for months if 
it goes into storage. This delay can either 
make or lose the packer money. This year, 
packers claim they have sold on a declining 
market as farmers have. Up to this point, it 
was easy to tell who had been paid, and how 
much, for handling these hogs. From here 
on out, it was impossible: The hogs were cut 
into dozens of pieces and went in all direc- 
tions. So lI followed a pork loin to the Gres- 
tide Bros. supermarket at 17th Street and 
First Avenue in New York City. 

Grestide paid Armour a wholesale price of 
40 cents a pound, only 3 cents less than on 
the same day a year ago. (The live hog 
brought the Hacks 5 cents & pound less back 
in Iowa, remember.) 

Center-cut pork chops from that 40-cent 
loin sold that day for 79 cents a pound in the 
Grestide supermarket. Yet, the meat depart- 
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ment manager said he was having a harg time 
making year-ago profits. Like everyone else 
he complained about rising costs. ; 

Supermarket costs on a pork loin are for 
slicing, drapping two chops in a cellophan, 
package, and various overhead charges, La. 
bor, a big item, has gone up 30 percent in the 
Grestide store in the past year, I was told 
The average wage rate there is now $1.93 per 
hour. s 

It costs 12 cents just to put an empty pack. 
age on the Grestide’s meat counter by the 
time all of the overhead ts figured in. 

What the retailers of the country are Mak. 
ing on meats is impossible to say. All th 
major supermarket chains have been shoy. 
ing good earnings, and in most of they 
meat accounts for a fourth of their volun 
Typical New York stores took $10.98 fy 
handling the pork from a 192-poungd hog in 
October last year. This year, they’re takin: 
$11.25 and are handling more pork. 

I watched Mrs. S. J. Ciaccio, a New Yor 
City homemaker, shop for meat. She jus 
didn’t walk up and pick up some pork chop; 
She looked at beef, lamb, chicken, and por 
And once she made up her mind on pork gh: 
was pretty choosy about the kind of cho; 
she bought—she didn’t want too much fx 
or waste. 

Right there, I realized that Mrs. Ciaccio’ 
decision on what to buy—multiplied by the 
decision of millions of homemakers like 
her—is a big part of what makes hog price 
go up or down. 

I wound up this trip riding the tube-train 
under the Hudson River to the Ciaccio home 
in one of New York City’s big, tall apart. 
ment buildings at 301 East 21st Stree 
There I enjoyed pork chop dinner with the 
Ciaccio family. 

Mr. Ciaccio, I learned, is a dentist and 
there's a 12-year-old daughter, Theodora 
The family’s meat bill runs ahput $15 pe 
week, about a fourth of it for pork. 

Mrs. Ciaccio winces a little at 79-cent 
pork chops, but she buys only the mos 
popular cuts of pork. 

What could I conclude from the trip’ 
Well, one thing was that the farther you 
go back toward the farmer in the line-w 
of middlemen, the less anybody was making 
And the farmer is by far the worst off of all 

It was hard to tell what the retailer an 
the packer were making compared with s 
year ago, but it is generally believed that 
they are doing better. The railroads at 
showing increased earnings, too. 

But the one group that is doing better 
for sure is organized labor, whereever you 
find it. 

And the one group that is doing a lot worse 
is the hog raiser. 


The Late Vera Buchanan 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. M. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentlewoman fro 
Indiana [ Mrs. HARDEN]. 

Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I kno? 
that all Members of the House share 
my shock and deep regret at the passilé 
of our beloved colleague, VERA BucHANAS 
during the recent recess period. Whe2: 
first became a Member of the Housé,+ 
had the pleasure of living in the sale 
building with her and her good husband 
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and we cherished their friendship. VW 
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ing the 5 year's of VERA BUCHANAN’S Serv- 
: in the House, I learned to know her 
well and to know her was to love her and 
torespect her. She was a valued Member 
of this body, and she served her district 
and her State and Nation -with distinc- 
wT and my husband joins with me, ex- 
tend our very deepest and sincerest sym- 
pathy to the members of her family. 
May God strengthen and comfort them. 


Interference of Federal Government in 
Administration of State Criminal Laws 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. Like my colleague from 
Georgia [Mr. LANHAM! and also my col- 
league from Georgia |Mr. FORRESTER], 
before being elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States I served 
as a solicitor general of the State of 
Georgia. In fact 8 of the 10 Members 
of the House of Representatives from 
Georgia have served either as Superior 
Court Judge, Superior Court Solicitor 
General or as a member of the bar and 
as an officer of the courts of Georgia. 
Icommend my colleague the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LANHAM] for bring- 
ing the attention of this body to the 
unwarranted and unprecedented action 
by the United States Department of 
Justice, which he has so well and so ably 
referred to in his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the position 
which has just been taken by my col- 
league, the gentleman from Georgia [| Mr. 
LanHAM]. The Justice Department of 
the United States, by and at the direc- 
tion of the Attorney General, Mr. 
Brownell, and an Assistant Attorney 
General, Mr. Olney, has brought about 
an action, referred to in detail by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. LanHAm}, which is a direct invasion 
of the sovereignty of the State of Georgia 
and which is an effront and an insult to 
our system of jurisprudence, and a per- 
sonal insult to the distinguished judge— 
Hon. James T. Manning— and solicitor 
general—Hon, Luther C. Hames, Jr.—of 
the superior court of Cobb County, Ga., 
both of whom I know well and for whom 
Thave the very highest admiration and 
Tegard. 

Recently, the Supreme Court of 
Georgia in the case of Amos Reece v. The 
State (211 Ga. 339) affirmed a death 
sentence imposed by a jury in the su- 
Perior court of Cobb County. Upon writ 
of certiorari to the United States Su- 
Preme Court, this latter court in an un- 
Precedented procedure went wholly out- 
Side the record and transcript of the case 
and found imaginary procedural errors, 
Not real errors which in fact <xisted and 
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were shown to exist by the certified rec- 
ord in the case but imaginary errors 
which were conceived and born in the 
fragmentary imagination of one or more 
of the Justices. In that opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court, the Court 
said that an error might have been com- 
mitted when such an allegation did not 
appear in the statement of the case nor 
in the assignments of error—and they 
could not have so appeared because they 
did not so exist. 

Among other things the laws of the 
State of Georgia, on the question of 
jury selection, provide as follows: 

59-101. (813 P. C.) Jury commissioners: 
appointment; number; qualifications; terms; 
removal: In each county there shall be a 
board of Jury commissioners, composed of six 
discreet persons, who are not practicing at- 
torneys at law nor county officers, who shall 
hold their appointment for 6 years, and who 
shall be appointed by the judge of the supe- 
rior court. On the first appointment two 
shall be appointed for 2 years, 2 for 4 years, 
and 2 for 6 years, and their successors shall 
be appointed for 6 years. The judge shall 
have the right to remove said commissioners 
at any time, in his discretion, for cause. and 
appoint a successor. (Acts 1878-9, p. 27; 
1887, p. 52; 1901, p. 43.) 

59-103. (815 P. C.) Same: oath. entry on 
minutes of court of ordinary: Jury commis- 
sioners, before entering on the discharge of 
their duties, shall take and subscribe before 
the ordinary of their respective counties, the 
following oath which shali be entered on the 
minutes of the court of ordinary, viz: “You 
shall faithfully and impartially discharge the 
duty of jury commissioners for the county 
of ———— in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of this State, to the best of your skill 
and knowledge; and the deliberations and 
counsel of the jury commissioners, while in 
the discharge of their duties. you shall for- 
ever Keep secret and inviolate unless called 
upon to give evidence thereof in some court 
of justice of other legal tribunal of this 
State. So help you God.” (Acts 1832-3, 
p. 101.) 

59-104. (817 P. C.) Same; clerk of superior 
court as clerk of the board; oath. duties: 
The clerk of the superior court shall be the 
clerk of the board of commissioners, and 
shall perform all the clerical duties required 
by law. Before entering upon the per- 
formance of his duties as clerk of said board 
he shail take an oath, before the ordinary, 
to faithfully discharge his duties as required 
by law, and that he will never divulge, any 
of the proceedings and deliberations of the 
jury commissioners, unless compelled to 
testify thereof in some court in this State, 
(Acts 1878-9, p. 28; 1882-3, p. 101.) 

59-201. (811 P. C.) Qualifications of grand 
jurors; incompetency of certain public offi- 
cers to serve: All citizens of this State, above 
the age of 21 years, being neither idiots, 
lunatics, nor insane, who have resided in 
the county for six months preceding the 
time of serving, and who are the most ex- 
perienced, intelligent, and upright persons, 
are qualified and liable to serve as grand 
jurors, unless exempted by law: Provided, 
however, That county commissioners, tax 
receivers, tax collectors, members of the 
county board of education, county school 
commissioners, ordinaries, and county treas- 
urers shall be incompetent to serve as grand 
jurors during their respective terms of office 
(Constitution, art. VI, sec. XVIII, par. II 
(sec. 2-4502), Acts 1887, p. 53.) 

69-202. (812 P. C.) Number of grand 
jurors: A grand Jury shall consist of not less 
than 18 nor more than 23 persons. (Cobb, 
547. Acts 1869, p. 140.) 

59-701. (856 P. C.) How drawn and sum- 
moned:; Petit Juries shall be selected 
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their names placed in a box, as provided in 
sections 59-106 and 59-108. At the same 
time, and in the same manner, that grand 
juries are drawn, the judge of the superior 
court shall draw out of the same compart- 
ment of the jury box 36 names to serve as 
petit jurors for the trial of civil and criminal 
cases; and such petit jurors shall be sum- 
moned in the same manner as is provided 
in section 59-206 for summoning grand 
jurors. (Acts 1869, pp. 139, 140; 1878-9. p. 
27.) 

59-703. (857 P. C.) Panels, how made; pro- 
cedure where parties do not agree on panel: 
striking jurors: The Judges of the superior 
courts, at each term, shall, from the petit 
jurors, have made up 2 panels of 12 jurors 
each, which shall be known and distin- 
guished as panels “number one” and “num- 
ber two”; all cases in said courts shall be 
tried by one or the other of said panels if 
the parties shall agree upon a panel. If the 
parties shall not agree upon a panel, the 
clerk shall furnish the parties or their attor- 
neys a list of both panels, from which the 
parties of their attorneys may strike alter- 
nately until there shall be but 12 left, which 
shall constitute the jury to try the case. In 
all cases the plaintiff shall have the first 
strike. (Acts 1869, p. 141.) 

59-704. (858 P. C.) Parties entitled to full 
panels; filling panel with tales jurors: In 
civil cases and cases Of misdemeanors in the 
superior court, each party may demand a 
full panel of 24 competent and impartial 
jurors from which to strike a jury, and when 
one or more of the regular panel of traverse 
jurors shall be absent or for any reason dis- 
qualified, the presiding judge, at the request 
of counsel for either party, shall Cause the 
panel to be filled by tales jurors to the num- 
ber of 24, before requiring the parties, or 
their counsel, to strike a jury. (Acts 1878-9, 
p. 145.) 

59-706. (860 P. C.) Oath of panels of jury: 
Each panel of the petit jury shall take the 
following oath: “You shall well and truly try 
each cause submitted to you during the pres- 
ent term, and a true verdict give, according 
to the law as given you in charge, and the 
opinion you entertain of the evidence pro- 
duced to you, to the best of your skill and 
knowledge, without favor or affection to 
either party, provided you are not discharged 
from the consideration of the case submitted. 
So help you God.” (Acts 1869, p. 141.) 


IT regret to lengthen the record and be- 
labor you who might be listening with 
an enumeration of these code sections, 
but I want them made a part of the rec- 
ord at this time so that anyone inter- 
ested might know the stautory require- 
ments and procedures which are pro- 
vided for and followed in the courts of 
my State. 

We are proud of our courts and th 
constitutional and statute provisions and 
system of jurisprudence under which the 
courts of Georgia are operated. I have 
practiced considerably in the courts of 
Georgia, other States, and in the district 
courts, circuit court of appeals, ar 
preme Court of the United States since 
1938, and I might add that I was quite 
active in both office and courtroom prac- 
tice until my election to Congress—ex- 
cepting, of course, the time I served 
the Armed Forces of our country, and 
even then I performed my full share of 
duty as trial judge advocate, trial coun 
sel, defense counsel, and member of 
many general and special courts-mar- 
tial; and I believe that I am qualified to 
compare Georgia courts with not a few 
but with many others. 


a 
a Su- 
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Of all the courts in which I have prac- 
ticed, and all the others which I have 
seen in operation, there is none which 
more zealously protects and defends the 
rights of the accused and—and I em- 
phasize—the rights of the victims, too, 
than do the courts of the State of Geor- 
gia, without fear of favor, and without 
regard to the race, creed, or color of 
either the accused or the victims. 

I am devotedly proud of my State and 
its people, and I am equally proud and 
jealous of the courts of my State and 
our system of law and jurisprudence. 
They need no defense from me or any- 
one else, but I would be derelict in my 
duty as an American citizen, a Georgia 
citizen, and a Member of Congress from 
Georgia, if I did not here and now openly 
and without apology denounce the un- 
precedented arrogation of powers unto 
themselves by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in its recent decision in 
the Reece case and by the Department 
of Justice in its unwarranted encroach- 
ment upon the perogatives and duties of 
the superior court of my State. 

I denounce these actions, and I con- 
demn them as usurpations of power by 
the Federal judiciary and Federal Jus- 
tice Department which are more remi- 
niscent of Germany under Hitler and 
Russia of today than they are of orderly 
procedure under the constitutional Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon you and upon 
every Member of this House to solemnly 
consider the full impact of what has hap- 
pened in this case. If the Supreme Court 
and the Justice Department of the United 
States can drive a wedge into the court 
system of the State of Georgia, not on 
facts which really exist but upon pure 
figments of the imaginations in the 
minds of utopian dreamers, and thereby 
weaken or seek to destroy the judicial 
and court system and rules of law and 
procedure of our State to any degree, 
however small, and go unchallenged by 
us; then the next step by arorgant, pow- 
er-mad groups, will be to seek to break 
down and destroy every last and remain- 
ing vestige of local self-government and 
local self-determination. 

Never send to know for whom the bell tolls, 
it tolls for you. 


Hearings Are Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
would like to quote for information a 
letter from the Anchorage Chamber of 
Commerce, Anchorage, Alaska, which 
was sent to a newspaper in the congres- 
sional district which I represent. The 
letter, which followed the hearings con- 
ducted by a subcommittee of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, is as 
quoted below: 
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OcTosBer 1, 1955. 

Dear Sir: We would like to take this op- 
portunity to send to you a copy of an edi- 
torial from the Anchorage Daily Times of 
Saturday, September 24, lauding the work 
of the Subcommittee on Territories of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives, United States 
Congress. 

We call this to your attention because the 
Representative from your district, JAMES UTT, 
played an outstanding role in making these 
hearings such a success. We would certainly 
like to point out that Representative UTT’s 
sincere interest and hard work would make 
every voter in your district proud that you 
have such a Representative in Congress. To 
the people of Anchorage’s Alaska, this sub- 
committee of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee conducted the finest hearings 
that we have ever had in this community, 
and worked so diligently and hard that the 
committee themselves hardly had a moment 
to relax and enjoy the beauties of Alaska 
and the hospitality of our people. 

We want you all to know that we here in 
Anchorage, Alaska, appreciate it. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A. STOOKEY, 
President, Anchorage Chamber of 
Commerce. 


{From the Anchorage Daily Times of 
September 24, 1955] 


HEARINGS ARE WoRK 


The House committee conducting hearings 
in Alaska this month is chalking up a rec- 
ord that must represent a new high mark 
for application to duty. 

In a short period of 2 weeks the commit- 
tee has scheduled public hearings in 17 
different places. The places are scattered 
widely over Alaska’s 586,400 square miles. 
They include Point Barrow in the north, 
Nome in the west, and Ketchikan in the 
south. 

The hearings will occupy between 75 and 
80 hours. Actually, the total will run even 
higher because extra sessions have already 
become common. 

The hours devoted to Alaska problems in 
this 2-week interval will be greater than 
those devoted to all legislation that came 
before the committee during the first ses- 
sion of Congress. 

This is impressive. It means that Alaska 
is getting more committee attention now 
than did all the Territories and insular 
possesions, and the various States, during 
the congressional session. 

While this record must be a new high 
mark, it is not the first time Alaskans have 
seen congressional committees work ardu- 
ously while in the Territory. 

Alaskans have seen many committees carry 
heavy work schedules while in Alaska. 
They have also learned of the value of the 
sessions. 

They have found hearings so beneficial 
in the handling of their problems that they 
have come to welcome and even solicit them. 

The visitations of congressional groups, 
often called “junkets,” have been such that 
Alaskans view them with none of the ugly 
connotation that goes with that word. 

Congress is the top authority on every- 
thing pertaining to Alaska. The greatest 
need of the Territory is a proper under- 
stand in the body that controls. 

The Members of Congress have more power 
over Alaska than the people’s elected repre- 
sentatives who sit in the territorial legis- 
lature. They have more power than the 
bureaucrats who administer the Federal 
agencies. If that power is to be used intel- 
ligently, it must be used with a thorough 
understanding of the people and the area 
involved. 

As long as this system prevails, there is 
no better approach to that understanding 
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than by public hearings such as are no 
being held. a 

The Congressmen who come here do Mor 
than conduct hearings that are fat a 
buiky when the record is printed in book 
form. 

They form impressions that are invaluable 
in guiding them as to the potentials of the 
people and the land. Their personal op. 
servations enable them to understand the 
facts more thoroughly. A map may tell a 
story but it is often harder to discover ang 
understand it from the map than it js by 
visiting the people and the places that are 
shown as names and dots. 

The record itself is a document that has 
an enduring value in Washington. The 
testimony of the witnesses makes a reference 
document that is used by the Congressmey 
as they deliberate the legislative matters 
that follow. 

Without the record, the testimony of the 
witnesses would be only a memory when the 
visit has been concluded. With it, all the 
Members of Congress can check the details 
of the views expressed. 

The House committee is compiling a yo}. 
ume of some 500,000 words which will be 
their compendium of the reports and obser- 
vations of Alaskans on the many subjects 
that need legislative attention. 

While the Alaskans have found it arduous, 
too, in preparing and presenting this infor. 
mation, they are appreciative of the patience 
and sincerity of the Congressmen in coming 
to the Territory and devoting so many hours 
to the job. > 

The only criticism that might be made 
of the present schedule is that it has re. 
quired constant attendance at hearings, 
The Congressmen have had no opportunity 
to become acquainted with the many glori- 
ous features for which Alaska is famous, 
These include fishing. hunting, sightseeing, 
and social activities that have been given no 
attention at all. 


Mr. John J. Forbes (Mr. Mine Safety) 
Retires as Director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 1, 1955, the American people 
lost the services of one of the finest offi- 
cials in public life in the person of John 
J. Forbes, formerly Director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, an 
agency in which he spent 41 fruitful 
years. 

No finer tribute can be’ tendered Mr. 
John J. Forbes than the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the December 
15, 1955, issue of the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal: 

THE SaGa OF JOHN J. FORBES 
(By Jeanne Dubendorf) 

John J. Forbes, who has played a pioneering 
role in developing and winning acceptance 
for many of the safety standards and prace- 
tices regarded as basic in the coal industry 
today, retired December 1 as Director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines after nearly 
41 years with that agency. 

His long association with the coal indus- 
try, going back 60 years to a stint as an 
anthracite breaker boy, was capped by 4 
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tenure as Director of the Bureau of 

4} = during which time notable and hard- 

pour safety advances were realized. 

fous: ing that time also, Forbes saw the 

eee industry hit bottom economi- 
andl pegin a comeback this year which 
ve edicts is just a starter on a very bright 
be Pr And he 1s optimistic about the 

Saya the depressed anthracite industry, 

Sieh stands to benefit from current research 

raopments and an impending shortage of 

coxing coals for steelmaking. 

wrorbes who reached the mandatory retire- 

nt a e on November 21, when he was 70, 

“ ted with the Bureau in 1915 as a first- 

iq miner. He was the first career man to 

rise through the ranks to the directorship. 

; Until a successor is appointed by President 

Eisenhower, subject to Senate confirmation, 

james Westfield, Assistant Director in charge 

of health and safety, will serve as Acting 

Director. ne 

Mr. Eisenhower, in a personal letter to 
Forbes, praised his twoscore years of dedi- 
cated work in the Bureau and credited him 
with helping to save thousands of lives in 
American coal mines. 

Two leather-bound albums of pictures, in- 
cluding many taken at mines where Forbes 
directed disaster recovery work, and two al- 
bums of farewell letters from Bureau asso- 
ciates, including nearly every health and 
safety emlpoyee, were given to him on his 
retirement. ne letter spoke of the revital- 
izd enthusiasm, reminiscent of the Bu- 
reau’s early years, under his directorship; an- 
other of his “open door” policy; others re- 
fered to. his humanitarianism and real 
contributions in the safety field, to which he 
has devoted most of his energies and en- 
thusiasm in the past 40 years. 

Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay. who 
was persuaded by the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee to drop his plan to place a political 
appointee in the directorship when the pres- 
ent administration took office, had words of 
high praise at a Washington ceremony hon- 
oring Forbes. He noted that Forbes has 

‘earned worldwide recognition as a pioneer 
in the field of mine health and safety.’ His 
long years of service, McKay said tell “the 
story of 8 man who has dedicated his entire 
working life to the greatest of all causes, the 
conservation and betterment of priceless hu- 
man life.” 

In recognition of his safety work, he was 
given a distinguished service award in i951 
by the Interior Department. 

The Bureau had been in existence less than 
5 years When Forbes began his Government 
career, It had about 400 employees and a 
budget of $758.000 a year. It now has 4,000 
employees and a budget of $28,563,000. 
About the future, he says: 

“There is no reason why things shouldn't 
g0 forward. The coal industry, with which 
I have been very closely associated, has a 
very bright future. The research now under- 
way in hydrogenation and gasification of 
coal will bear real fruit in the not-far-distant 
future, in my opinion. 

“The metallurgical research, the experi- 
mental work going on at the various Bureau 
stations, is also doing a good job for the 
future. The Bureau of Mines has some of 
the finest scientific minds that exist in Gov- 
etnment.” 

In 40 years with the Bureau, Forbes worked 
up from the bottom and has played a key 
Tole in developing important programs, such 
as the Federal Mine Inspection Service or- 
ganized in 1941-42. As with the law tl 
created the agency in 1910, a shocking ser 
Cf mine disasters galvanized Congress i 

tuthorizing Federal mine inspections in 
1941, It appropriated money for 107 inspec- 
tors the first year. But the inspectors had 
only the power to recommend improvements: 
There are now about 265 Federal inspectors. 

Forbes has continually emphasized the 
heed for safety education in the coal and 
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other mineral industries. Under his super- 
vision nearly 2 million men have been 
trained in first-aid, about 100,000 have taken 
rescve training, and more than 130,000 coal 
miners have taken accident prevention 
courses. He has visited the coal and metal 
mine fields of every State in the country. 

Shortly after he was appointed director 
by President Truman in November 1951, the 
West Frankfort (Ill.) mine disaster prodded 
Congress into passing a bill giving Federal 
inspectors linrited enforcement powers to 
prevent such disasters. Forbes supported 
the measure in the congressional hearings 
in 1952, as he had a similar bill in 1949 when 
he headed the Bureau’s Health and Safety 
Division. 

“In this day and age there is no excuse 
for a major mine disaster,’ he reiterated 
recently. “We have the Knowledge. It is 
just simply a question of applying that 
knowiedge.” 

This conviction grew out of personal ex- 
perience in recovery operations and investi- 
gations of around 100 disasters, including 
the West Frankfort explosion. 

After 3 years under the mandatory Fed- 
eral law, he believes it has been proved a 
“complete success’ and most producers 
“now appreciate that it is for the henefit of 
the industry. It’s a long story and I’m very 
happy to have been a part of it.” 

He adds that he has “looked forward for 
many years to finding a situation like we 
have today, where the mine workers, the op- 
erators, States and Federal bureanu are co- 
operating sincerely to bring down the death 
and injury rates in coal mines. In other 
words, they might have differences of opinion 
regarding wages and working conditions, but 
when it comes to life and limb, there should 
be no differences of opinion. The situation 
today is better than it ever has been in my 
lifetime.” 

Born in Shamokin, Pa., November 21, 1885, 
Forbes became a breaker boy when he was 
10 years old. By work during summer vaca- 
tions as a laborer, miner and engineer, he 
obtained a teaching degree in 1905. After 
teaching 2 vears and continuing mining work 
in vacations, he entered what is now Penn- 
sylvania State University and graduated with 
a Bachelor of Science degree in mining in 
1911. He received a “distinguished alumnus” 
award from Pennsylvania State University in 
1952. 

In 1913 he was offered a job as safety in- 
spector for an eastern Ohio producer, one of 
the first in the State to recognize a need in 
this field. It started him on a rugged road 
that was to make him a widely recognized 
expert on mine safety, on mine rescue and 
rehabilitation work. 

In such work, one of his precepts, shared 
by close associates, was that “we never ex- 
pected our people to go anywhere we would 
not go.” In the early days especially, that 
involved risks which probably no mining 
man in his right mind would take today. It 
meant a lot of “dirty work.” 

“I wouldn't want to go through it again,” 
Forbes recently said of his eariy experience, 
“but thank God for it.” 

One of his first with the 
Bureau, in 1915, was at the Harwick Mine 
of the old Harwick Coal & Coke, Co., Ches- 
wick, Pa., where he helped train a rescue 
crew. ie had been with the Bureau less 
month. In conversation with the 
superintendent it came out that just over 11 
years before 179 men lost their lives in an ex- 
plosion in the mine. This disclosure was on 
the minds of the rescue men as they rode the 
cage down. 

After the training session, they were mei 
by the “super’’ who was waving a Pittsburgh 
‘newspaper telling of an explosion in Lay- 
land, W. Va. Forbes recalls that Bill Ger- 
man, an associate, tcok off for Layland, 
hopped freights and everything else to get 
German led a crew that found some 
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50 survivors who had barricaded themselves 
against afterdamp. One hundred and twelve 
others died in the disaster. 

Other photos recall circumstances that 
illustrate the long road traveled by Forbes 
and other veteran safety advocates. It took 
a long time to convince the industry that 
black powder is extremely hazardous. It 
took even longer to convince the industry 
that all bituminous coal dust will explode, 
and that rock dusting is an elementary pre- 
caution. 
~ One of the photos shows a rescue team in 
a mine near Pittsburg, Kans., situated in a 
then (1917) productive field which had a 
shotfirer explosion about twice a month. 
Black powder was used for shooting the solid 
coal. A Bureau man and the chief State in- 
spector customarily stayed in the latter's of- 
fice until all shotfirers were accounted for. 

Forbes took an explosion call one cold 
evening in February, 1917, from a mine that 
had had about a dozen previous explosions. 
Some rescue crewmen he had just trained— 
never met a finer bunch—were rounded up. 
With the cages knocked out, they descended 
the 250-foot shaft on a rope-and-pulley rig. 
They rescued the lone survivor of four shot- 
firers caught in the mine, and later that 
night they crawled 3,500 feet in low coal 
looking for the others. 

Meanwhile, the future Mrs. Forbes arrived 
by train in Pittsburgh, but was not met by 
the intended bridegroom, as planned. They 
were to be married the next day. The post- 
poned wedding took place on March 26, 1917. 

A month later, on a railroad siding where 
the Bureau's old Rescue Car No. 4 was hastily 
loaded, Mrs. Forbes saw her husband off to 
the Hastings, Colo., mine, where an explosion 
had just snuffed out 121 lives. He was gone 
3 months. 

Recovery work in the Hastings mine was 
a terrible job. Forbes recalls there were as 
many as 100 men doing nothing but carrying 
bodies. The entire mine was destroyed and 
the Victor American Fuel Co., he adds, had 
to sell out to raise money for recovery opera- 
tions. The bodies of eight of the victims are 
still in the mine. A trip rider who crawled 
out a slope portal was the only survivor. 

Mrs. Forbes made a trip into a mine in 
1918 at Somerset, Colo., after a fire there. 
It had a thin seam, and she remembers her 
trepidations at seeing men crouched on the 
floor of the mine cars. She has been content 
ever since to acquire her mining knowledge 
secondhand. 

In the early days, Forbes was on the go 
so much his family sometimes lived in a 
town only 2 or 3 months at a stretch. His 
wife, daughter of a Kansas miner, and their 
two youngsters, a son and a daughter, now 
grown, accompanied him whenever possible. 
Mrs. Forbes is convinced today’s Bureau wives 
are very well off in comparison. 

The Clymer, Pa., mine disaster in 1926 
resulted in Forbes missing his only national 


first-aid and mine-rescue contest during 
nearly 41 years with the Bureau. He was 
director of the last three national contests, 


and previously took an enthusiastic hand in 
many State and local contests. 





War Claims Commission 
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Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 


Monroe County News, of Albia, Iowa, 
ef recent date carried an editorial on the 
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subject of the War Claims Commission 
hearings held for eight former prisoners 
of war in Korea. I recommend that it be 
read by every Member of Congress. The 
same editorial was reproduced in the 
Bloomfield (Iowa) Republican of Jan- 
uary 3. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RrecorD, I include this edi- 
torial, calling attention to the arbitrary 
manner in which these hearings were 
conducted. 
INVESTIGATE THE ARMY 


The United States Army, which once was 
the victim of McCarthyism and fought back 
bitterly—although not too well—now ap- 
pears to have adopted the very philosophy 
it resented. 

The latest instance is connected with War 
Claims Commission hearings recently held 
in Chicago for 8 former prisoners of war in 
Korea. 

Based on information compiled by the 
Army, the 8 men have been accused of giv- 
ing “aid and comfort to the enemy” and, 
under the war claims act, becomes ineligible 
to receive prisoner of war compensation at 
the rate of $2.50 a day. 

Some of the former war prisoners involved 
have honorable Army discharges. Others 
are still in the Army. 

Each was called before the bar in the 
United States Court of Appeals Building 
in Chicago and told that he could not hear 
any details of the accusations against him, 
nor learn when, where or what acts he al- 
legedly committed. 

The hearings were conducted by Henry J. 
Clay, @ member of the 5-man War Claims 
Commission. Like the other members, Clay 
was appointed by President Eisenhower and 
is responsible to him. 

One of the men called before the bar, 
Robert W. Mahrenholz of Des Moines, pro- 
tested to Clay: ‘This is contrary to all the 
principles of the American Constitution. I 
believe I have the right to know the charges 
in details and face my accusers.” 

Mr. Clay is said to have agreed with the 
statement, but added, “I can do no more 
than inform you of the circumstances of 
this hearing. The Army has declared that 
its files relating to you and to accusations 
against you to be top secret and therefore 
not releasable even to you—the accused. 

In that connection it is possible Mr. Clay 
is confused about the identity of his boss. 
After all, he’s working for Mr. Eisenhower, 
not the Army. Couldn’t he tell the Army 
to stand back of its allegations with witnes- 
ses who could be questioned by the accused? 

The actions against the 8 men and 79 
others in similar circumstances began after 
they filed claims with the Government for 
the $2.50 a day bonus for any prisoner of 
the Korean war who “suffered cruel and in- 
human treatment, or whose rights under the 
Geneva Convention for prisoners who were 
contravened.” 

One of the eight, who lost several fingers 
and toes because of exposure to freezing 
weather, was informed by the Army he had 
been accused of getting preferential treat- 
ment in the hospital and better rations. 

This same man has Army hospital records 
showing he was suffering from malnutrition 
and amputations when he returned from the 
prison camps. 

Another, charged with editing a Commu- 
nist newspaper and writing propaganda radio 
skits, is listed on Army records as nearly 
illiterate. 

The Army’s denial to soldiers of the rights 
soldiers are supposed to fight and die for is 
not limited to these particular cases. It 
has cropped up in other phases of military 
management. 

The Army’s get-tough policy with former 
prisoners of war in comparison with the 
Air Force policy of accepting germ warfare 
confession signers as-heroes would be a nae 
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tional scandal if it occurred outside the 
military. 

There’s nothing sacred about the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It is an agency of the 
Government just like the Department of 
Agriculture and Department of Interior. 

Generals and admirals and colonels and 
majors and commanders are employees of 
the people—just like postmasters and school 
teachers and extension directors and cabinet 
members. 

It is hight time the military explained to 
the people of this Nation just what caused 
some soldiers to become turncoats. After 
all, they were indoctrinated by our Army be- 
fore the Communists got them. Why 
weren’t they indoctrinated good? 

it is high time the military explained to 
the people of this Nation just why a man 
accused of an offense against the people of 
this Nation cannot hear the accusation de- 
tailed and be faced by his accusers? 

It is hight time the military explained to 
the people of this Nation just what it thinks 
is wrong with the United States Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. 

A well-conducted congressional investiga- 
tion of the military’s policy in regard to 
subversives, real and alleged, would be 
healthy for it and the Nation. 

This is, after all, Democracy—not a mili- 
tary dictatorship. Let’s prove it. (Mon- 
roe County News.) 


The Late Vera Buchanan 


SPEECH 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 3, 1956 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
great sadness we recorded the passing of 
our beloved friend, VERA Bucuanan, of 
McKeesport, Pa. 

VERA BucHANAN joined us in the 82d 
Congress succeeding her late husband, 
Frank Buchanan, to represent one of the 
great industrial areas—not alone in 
Pennsylvania but in the United States. 

She was very close to the people of her 
district, and she understood the people 
of her district, which eminently qualified 
her to so ably represent them. She evi- 
denced a love of people by her good coun- 
sel, kind deeds, and useful services. She 
had the power of understanding and 
sympathizing with people regardless of 
whom or what their difficulties may have 
been. She was a very hard-working, 
conscientious Representatives who took 
the problems of her people to heart, al- 
ways manifesting great interest and con- 
cern for the welfare of those she repre- 
sented. 

The people of her district loved her 
and respected her ability which was evi- 
denced by the great popularity she en- 
joyed. 

She was very faithful in the perform- 
ance of her duties and by her work in 
the Congress won great respect and the 
admiration of the membership on both 
sides of the aisle. 


Vera had a legion of friends. In a 


life such as hers, perhaps the thing most 
to be admired was her gracious, kindly 
attitude and the great civic, social, and 
spiritual contributions she made to the 
area in which she lived. 


It can be said of Vera that she mag 
the best of life as she found it anq Te. 
joiced mightily when any little word oy 
deed of hers added to the happiness of 
any of us. In all things she had char. 
ity; tolerance was of her nature. She 
respected in others the quality she pos. 
sessed herself—sincerity of conviction 
and frankness of expression. 

She was a firm believer in our Amer. 
ican way of life and her great ambition 
was to hand on to posterity and the gen. 
erations of tomorrow a greater and finer 
America than was handed to her. 

She was kindly and sympathetic to 
all; always glad to see one; gracious to 
everyone; and will be long remembereg 
for her many little acts of kindness that 
marked her friendship and good will to. 
ward all of us who knew her. 

So today we mourn her loss. She wil] 
be greatly missed by her many friends 
and by the people she represented. It 
is with profound sadness we record her 
passing. We extend to her family our 
heartfelt sympathy. 


Mrs. Bolton: A Truly Remarkable Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of January 5, 
1956, there appeared an editorial en- 
titled “Mrs. Botton: A Truly Remarkable 
Woman,” which I recommend to the at- 
tention of each Member of the Congress, 

Our distinguished colleague has rep- 
resented her country in the Congress 
with true distinction. Her diligence, her 
unselfish devotion to duty, and her bril- 
liant service could well serve as a guide 
to every Member. 

While her plaudits have been justly 
acclaimed throughout the world, it isa 
privilege and an honor for me to insert 
this latest testimonial with her already 
outstanding record in the annals of the 
Congress of the United States: 

Mrs. BOLTON: A TRULY REMARKABLE WOMAN 


There are newsletters and newsletters, but 
few possess the charm of those written by 
Representative Frances P. BoLTon, 22d Con- 
gressional District, Ohio. 

Mr. Botton returned recently from what 
loosely might be called a junket to Africa— 
99 days on the African Continent itself. But 
it differed from the usual junket in that Mrs. 
BOLTON was in dead earnest in her attempt to 
study Africa, and that, although the trip was 
made in an official capacity, she paid most of 
her expenses out of her own pocketbook. 

True, she met such leaders as the Presi- 
dent of Liberia, the Prime Minister of the 
Gold Coast, and the Emperor of Ethiopia— 
but she didn’t stop there. She talked with 
the people themselves—and in a 20,000-mile 
trip in 24 countries and territories, one 1S 
bound to see a lot of people. 

It required the use of commercial aircraft, 
trains, riverboats, coastwise freighters, cars, 
and jeeps, but she did it. And it rings true 
when she writes: 

“* * * If you could have gone with mé 
into the ‘native cities’ * * * if you could 
have seen the efforts being made to give de- 
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cent homes and the beginnings of education 


nd health training * * * if you could have 
a he passionate eagerness to learn. © * ® 
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or > no simple matter, this overwhelming 
of urge that wells up out of the very ground 
Al's of Africa. There is no question but that the 
he African must and will be his own master, but 
Ss if he is to make a successful leap from the 

vast he will need to learn many things. No; 
” he will not need to experience all the stages 

through which others have come from the 
Ts heel to the era of jet planes, but 

era of the wheel to p 
on cme transition period is absolutely neces- 
N= sary. If you could have experienced some of 
er these things with me, I am sure you would 

feel—as I do—that the people of Africa are 
to going to play a wonderful part in the world's 
to future.” o aati we - 
ad — NE BOLTON: a truly remark- 

able woman. 
at able W 
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; Coal Is Coming Back 
It enpsag 
.y EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ir OF 

HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

i Monday, January 9, 1956 





Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
prosperity of southeastern Ohio is de- 
pendent to a large degree upon the pro- 
duction of coal. With its abundance of 
this natural resource, the people of my 
area have experienced a long period of 
curtailed coal production. To some ex- 
tent, the outlook for the future bears 
promise of reversing this trend. This 
has resulted largely from the establish- 
ment of plants which utilize coal to gen- 
erate vast quantities of electric power. 
Abundant coal and electric power 
coupled with the concerted effort of the 
people of the area I represent to press 
forward on the economic front, are caus- 
ing major industries to take renewed in- 
terest in these rich resources in selecting 
plant sites. = 

I wish to recommend to the House the 
following editorial from the Marietta 
(Ohio) Daily Times for December 19, 
1955, which deals with the resurgence 
of the coal industry in Ohio: 

Coa Is COMING BacK 

Ohio coal production continues to im- 
prove, the State Department of Industrial 
Relations reported after getting its third- 
quarter statistics compiled. In the 3 months 
ending September 30, Ohio’s mines had an 
output of 8,700,000 tons, which is more than 
& half-million tons better than second- 
quarter production and 1,400,000 tons bet- 
ter than the third quarter of last year. 

Ohio coal producers started this year at a 
800d pace. Production in the first quarter 
was up 14 percent over 1954. By the third 
quarter the increase had risen to 20 per- 
cent. Such improvement is not in itself 
cient to lift the depression from the coal 
Industry, but it is not without significance 
in visualizing a trend. 

These comparisons are, of course, being 
made with a poor year for the industry. 
Coal production in 1954 was down 17.7 per- 
cent from 1953 in Ohio, which was much 
better off in this respect than some of the 
Other coal States. National production was 
down 13.7 percent. 

The coal industry should be making a 
Comeback, and particularly in Ohio. The 
new and projected powerplants of this State 
are going to require enormous amounts of 
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this standard fuel. The atomic energy plant 
in Pike County alone has power require- 
ments which mean consumption of 3 million 
tons a year, or close to one-tenth of Ohio's 
total 1954 production. 

Coal has long been the source of chemicals 
as well as of energy. A great growth is cer- 
tain in the use of coal by the expanding 
chemical industry. One of the most promis- 
ing developments is hydrogenation of coal, 
which Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. is 
bringing closer to the large-scale commer- 
cial stage. It has been frequently stated 
that the upper Ohio Valley, adjacent to vast 
coal reserves, will continue to have a major 
share in the chemical industry’s growth. 

Ohio can provide coal in just about any 
amount industry demands of it. Belmont 
County alone is reported to have nearly 2 
billion tons of unmined Pittsburgh coal. 
Known recoverable reserves of the ‘entire 
State, which are concentrated in the eastern 
and southern counties, are considerably more 
than 40 billion tons. For another centurv 
at least, there will be no reason for worry- 
ing about a possible shortage of coal in this 


region. 


Mexico Uses Colorado River Water Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, little 
consideration has been given during the 
discussion of the upper Colorado River 
storage scheme to the fact that Mexico 
has substantial claims on the river’s 
waters in addition to those of the upper 
and lower basins. The United States is 
obliged by solemn treaty to see to it that 
sufficient waters to meet these claims 
crosses the Mexican border. 

Water withheld upstream by the gi- 
gantic and unneeded storage reservoirs 
proposed in the upper Colorado River 
project would, of course, not be available 
for use by Mexico and would have to 
be made up out of allotments of the riv- 
er’s water to domestic users. 

The December issue of Western Water 
News carried the following item showing 
that even now Mexico’s needs are 300.000 
acre-feet annually in excess of her al- 
lotment: 

CoLorapdo RIVER IN Mexico 

Ail of the 1,500,000 acre-feet of Colorado 
River water allocated to Mexico, in accord- 
ance with the treaty, is used and actually 
more is needed, declared James W. Stone, 
managing director, Cia. Industrial Jabonera 
de Pacifico of Mexicali, B. C., Mexico, speak- 
ing before the recent meeting of the Colo- 
rado River Water Users Association at Las 
Vegas. 

Stone, who estimated the 1956 needs of 
Cojorado River water in Mexico at 1,800,000 
acre-feet, told the group that for 5 
months—from March to October, 1955, not 
1 drop of river water reached the Gulf of 
California and urged the group of Colorado 
River users “not to begrudge this water to 
Mexico.” 

WHERE USED 

The water is used in the Mexicali Valley, 
which includes 900,000 acres of land with 
841,000 in the trrigation district. The 
economy supports some 200,000 people. 
There are 50 coton gins; 4 oil mills; and 
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4 compresses in the area with the result 
that Mexicali is the largest cotton ginning 
center in the world. 

During 1955, some 503,000 acres were 
cropped, with water the limiting power in 
expansion of the acreage, Stone estimated 
that 200,000 additional acres could be culti- 
vated if water was available. In 1955, 482,- 
000 acres of cotton were produced which 
went into export markets. Actual diver- 
sions from the river have totaled 1,955,000 
acre-feet in 1953 and 1,977,000 in 1955 for an 
average of 3.4 acre-feet per acre which is not 
a sufficient supply to meet the needs of the 
plants and maintain a satisfactory salt 
balance. : 


PROGRAM 
To supplement the anticipated limited 
quantity of river water the Mexican Gov- 


ernment has under way a comprehensive 
well development program which will event- 
ually supply 800,000 acre-feet to the project 
from the large underground basin. 





Address of Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 12 of the year just past, the Greater 
New York Fund, an agency that raises 
millions of dollars for the support of 
philanthropic institutions in the city of 
New York, held its fund distribution cer- 
emony at the Hotel Sheraton Astor. 
Among several fine addresses delivered 
on that afternoon, there was one by the 
Honorable Robert F. Wagner, mayor of 
NewYork, an address that, though brief, 
manifested the same quality of broad 
compassion, depth of human feeling, and 
understanding that marked his late 
father, himself so distinguished in Con- 
gress for achievements that have left a 
permanent imprint on American history. 
This philanthropic effort, the Greater 
New York Fund, was responsible for the 
collection of over $5,600,000 during 1955, 
which was distributed to 425 charitable 
institutions in New York City. It is only 
natural that such a humanitarian effort 
and such philanthropic generosity, un- 
limited by race, creed, or origin, should 
evoke the special tribute of the distin- 
guished mayor of the city of New York, 
fobert F. Wagner. I think his remarks 
on that occasion, that I am here insert- 
ing in the Recorp, deserve to be read and 
reread. 


REMARKS EY Mayor ROBERT F. WAGNER AT 
GrraTtek New YorK FuNpD DISTRIBUTION 
CEREMONY, He_p AT HOTEL SH=RATON- 


Astor, MONDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1955 

This distribution ceremony of the Greater 
New York Fund is a happy occasion and I 
am delighted to be here to greet the friends 
and representatives of the fund. 

Long before I was privileged to become 
mayor I took sn active part in the city- 
wide work of the Greater New York Fund, 
an organization which in the widest sense 
is close to home. 

My work in volunteer philanthropy 
brief indeed, however, beside the impressive 
record of your chairman, Mr. Norinen 8. 


This 


{s 
1S 
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Goetz. He has given without stint to many 
civi and philanthropic causes for more than 
30 years. I salute him as one who has lived 
up to the highest standards of his citizen- 
ship, his religion and his profession. 

As your mayor, with a natural concern 
for the health and welfare of all the people 
of our vast metropolis, I wish most of all 
to commend the many hundreds of firms 
and corporations and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons, including organized labor 
union members who work within this city, 
for making it possible to disperse these mil- 
lions. 

Their gifts, made during this holiday sea- 
son when we reaffirm our faith in the doc- 
trine of good-will to all men, have a peculiar 
carrying power. While there are faint 
sounds of sleigh-bells in the canyons of 
Manhattan today, these gifts this afternoon 
will last throughout the year. They are the 
12-month gifts—the ones that last. They 
may bring: laughter to a boy or girl in a 
swimming pool next summer, new hope and 
courage to a family next Spring or soothe 
pain of an old woman 2 years from now. 
These gifts bring direct benefits to 3 million 
persons who use hospitals and health and 
welfare agencies helped by the fund. 

These gifts, gathered by an army of vol- 
unteers headed by Mr. Richard S. Perkins, 
the 1955 campaign chairman, represent a 
side of New York we seldom have the time 
or opportunity to study. That is why, at 
such a gathering as this, we can be both 
proud and happy. 

Many sides of this great capital of the 
world are known around the globe. People 
of both the Atlantic and Pacific basins know 
of our great shipping, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and communication facilities; of 
our great retail establishments, libraries, and 
educational institutions, and of our enter- 
tainment and finance; and, of course, of our 
compelling skyscrapers. 

What they don’t know about is our 8 mil- 
lion people, people with hearts, considera- 
tion, and kind feelings toward their fellow 
humans—the people who make up the vast 
concourse from Todt Hill to the Yonkers line 
and from Chelsea to Little Neck. 

Without being vainglorious, we can say 
that the dateline on a news story—New 
York—or the stencil on a crate—New York— 
or the label on a dress—New York—stands 
with the best in any market in the world. 

I only wish that the world knew a little bit 
more about the warm heart that is New 
York—a heart for the world and a heart for 
its own. 

Millions of dollars flow from this town to 
spell help all over the world. And millions 
of dollars are given here, in private and pub- 
lic contributions, to ease pain, combat dis- 
ease, encourage good citizenship, hold fami- 
lies together, or give a boy and girl the 
chance to take the right road toward good 
citizenship. It is not something new in New 
York. It is as old as the original Dutch 
founders, and it persists in our polyglot town 
today. 

New York has a big heart. 

You here today represent a big part of that 
heart. 

Thank you. 


The University and the American Jewish 
Tercentenary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
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our colleagues the following article 


- which appeared in the Bulletin of the 


Catholic University of America for 
October 1955: 
THE UNIVERSITY AND THE AMERICAN JEWISH 
‘TERCENTENARY 
(By Rev. Henry J. Browne, Ph. D., archivist, 
associate professor of history) 
This year marks the 300th year since the 


_ first Jews arrived in the area that was to be- 
“come the United States. 


The occasion is 
being marked by tributes of all kinds, by 
lectures, by concerts, and by publications. 
On the campus of the university, the Wash- 
ington committee for the celebration has 
sponsored under the auspices of the history 
department an essay contest with a $50 prize 
for the best contribution on American Jew- 
ish history. This is then a fitting time to 
pause to recollect what the University has 
done for the American Jewish community 
and what it in turn has contributed to the 
national and pontifical university of their 
Catholic fellow citizens. 

Very early in its history, the sole test of 
intellectual qualification was enunciated at 
the university by its rector, Bishop Thomas J. 
Conaty, at a reception for President McKin- 
ley in 1900, when he said: “like the Catholic 
Church, with its message of knowledge to 
the world, it knows no race line, and no 
color line, while its doors are open to non- 
Catholics who may desire to receive instruc- 
tion at its hands.” That this was carried 
out in practice was shown by the fact that 
the very first degree in social sciences was 
given to a Negro school teacher from the 
District of Columbia. This fact is known 
only from the comment of a local newspaper, 
not from any record of the university. A 
similar obscurity of records hides the first 
Jewish students from the searcher, but the 
list of names for the first 20 years reveals 
that it was even only a rare German, Italian, 
or Pole who broke into the Irish ranks. 

Yet it is obvious from the recent years 
of the university that young men and women 
of Jewish religious affiliation have been 
found on the campus, and it may be esti- 
mated that this has been so for at least a 
half of its 66-year history. They have 
studied engineering and law perhaps in 
greatest numbers, and have also been in the 
graduate school and school of social sciences. 
A survey of charitable agencies conducted 
by Jews between Richmond and Baltimore 
would show that a great many of their 
workers have been trained in social work on 
the Washington campus. Many of these stu- 
dents are remembered by present faculty 
members as being beyond the ordinary in 
their loyalty and appreciation of the uni- 
versity. More interesting still are the sev- 
eral rabbis who in the past 10 years have 
studied Semitic literature in the department 
of Semitic and Egyptian languages and lit- 
erature. 

Through the advancement given to He- 
brew studies, this last division of the school 
has made a contribution to American Jewish 
life. Father Patrick Skehan, at the invita- 
tion of the Institute of Oriental Studies, is 
currently spending time in Jerusalem deci- 
phering the ancient Hebrew manuscripts 
being found in the desert places of Pales- 
tine. Msgr. Henri Hyvernat, the first pro- 
fessor recruited by the university, was the 
founder of this important department. 
Through his efforts and the care of his suc- 
cessors there has been built up one of the 
outstanding libraries in the country on 
Semitics and related fields. Monsignor Hy- 
vernat had most cordial relations with He- 
brew scholars throughout the world and 
especially with those at Dropsie College in 
Philadelphia, who often came to see this 
patriarch, who died only in 1941, while on 
their trips to Washington. The Semitics 
department as it is popularly called has con- 
tinued its tradition of interest in Christian 
oriental literature, but naturally work on 
the Old Testament, the common heritage of 
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Jew and Catholic, continues to absorb R004 
deal of its efforts. 


In other less direct ways the faculty p,, 
made a contribution to American Judaism, 
One study done under the guidance of the 
Latin and Greek department by Dr. Rober: 
Wilde dealt with Jewish as well as Christi, 
history in treating the opinions of the Pre. 
Nicean Greek Fathers concerning the Jey, 
In areas of action as well as theory, the tra. 
dition of social justice dating from the yp). 
versity’s first professor of moral theo} 
Thomas Bouquillon, through Doctors Wil. 
liam Kerby, John A. Ryan, and Francis j 
Haas has counteracted anti-Semitism in ty 
United States. When Pope Pius XI cali 
on the Catholic universities of the worlg in 
1938 to undertake to refute the raging Hi. 
lerian doctrine of racism, two volumes of 
symposia were edited from the campus, {py 
1941 and 1944. They were entitled, Scientig, 
Aspects of the Race Problem and Race: 
Nation: Person. Social Aspects of the Rac 
Problem. In the field were found such g 
Father Maurice Sheehy, who in 1938 becams 
@ member of the Council against Intoler. 
ance in America and spoke on the Pam! 
condemnation of anti-Semitism. Professo 
Richard J. Purcell of the history departmen: 
in 1945 joined with Albert Einstein in , 
public petition to the President of the Unite 
States to seek to have Palestine opened up ty 
the Jewish refugees of Europe. 

In recent years, under the inspiration of 
the department of sociology, a program o! 
interest to many community-minded people 
has been developed in the intergroup work. 
shop conducted every June. Various races 
and religions have always been represented, 
including both religious and lay Catholics, 
and Mr. Issac Franck, executive secretary of 
the Washington Jewish Community Council, 
has been an enthusiastic faculty partici- 
pant. 

Occasionally, university faculty member 
have been respected Jewish citizens of the 
Nation’s Capital, and this has been partic 
ularly true of lecturers from Government 
positions who have assisted greatly in the 
professing of the social sciences. Henry 
Spiegel, professor of economics, is the first 
Jewish faculty member promoted to the rank 
of ordinary professor; and also currently on 
the faculty is Arthur Lustberg in the de 
partment of speech and drama. 

There have been Jewish benefactions to 
ward the university in money and _ books, 
but the one that stands out in the history 
of the university is that of Max Pam, prom- 
inent Chicago lawyer, made in 1911. Ats 
time when the institution was badly in need 
of financial help, he established a scholat- 
ship in the social sciences which continues 
to the present day and is held by a student 
from the city of Chicago. Pam was attracted 
to the person of the chancellor of the un 
versity, James Cardinal Gibbons, and it was 
to him he explained his motives of hoping 
to advance mutual tolerance in America and 
of showing his admiration for the Catholic 
church which stood for authority, for gov 
ernment, for the rights of the individual, 
and for the rights of property, and thes 
to my mind are the chief elements that 
enter into individual and national happl 
ness. 

The presence of Babe Greenberg on this 
year’s boxing team in a position of prom 
nence points up Jewish participation in the 
sports life of the university. His counter- 
part in the 1920’s was Isidore Goldberg. 
Eddie LaFond, for over 25 years athletic a: 
rector on campus, tells of the time he was 
jokingly accused of being anti-Semitic whet 
he had Coach Fox for football line coach; 
for basketball, Abe Rosenfield, and for wres- 
tling, Dave Bernstein, all Jewish. Athletes 
of that belief are scattered throughout the 
university’s sports pages without any evi- 
dence of such devices as that said to have 
been used to cover a partially colored bas- 
ball player about 30 years ago, when his 
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teammates called him Chief to pass him off 
an American Indian. : 

The Catholic University of America is na- 
tional and accordingly serves more than an 
immediate community, and in doing so it has 
served to a Measure unmeasured American 
Jewry. No one has ever counted the num- 
pers of Jewish students on Campus and only 
little things, like several very faithful mem- 
pers of the alumni association being rabbis, 
serve to remind a predominantly Catholic 
scholastic community of its catholicity. 
The institution has profited greatly, as have 
all in America, by Jewish contributions to 
scholarship, sometimes made Girectly by its 
own lecturers. If the university in turn has 
made any contribution for the making of a 
petter America for the descendants of the 
pilgrims or refugees of three centuries ago, 
it has in that served also the cause of the 
God of truth and justice who is the greatest 
common bond with our Jewish neighbors. 


as 





International Labor Organization, Com- 
munist Dominated—Contributions to It 


Should Be Reduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a news item that appeared 
in Human Events for July 31, 1955. 

It points out that Mr. W. L. McGrath, 
a Cincinnati businessman, who has rep- 
resented the United States at the Geneva 
organization since 1949, has stated that 
the ILO, known as the International La- 
bor Organization, is just another Com- 


munist - dominated organization. He 
recommends that the United States 


should withdraw from the ILO and that 
no further funds be appropriated to 
maintain it. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with Mr. Mc- 
Grath, and trust that the President will 
not submit a request for additional funds 
to maintain this Communist-dominated 
organization. The United States last 
year contributed $1,759,000 to it and 
there is a Move underway at the present 
ume to increase the contribution to $3 
million a year. This is a most fantastic 
request in view of the makeup of this 
world organization. 

Mr. Speaker, the article from Human 
Events follows: 

On the eve of the return of Congress, con- 
gressional staffers are looking for unpopular 
requests for appropriations to eliminate and, 
itis widely agreed, they could well start with 
money put up for the socialistic International 
Labor Organization of Geneva, Switzerland, 
of which the United States share amounts to 
$1,750,000 annually. The opportunity for a 
paring job is ali the better for two reasons: 
(1 ) there is a move underway to raise the 
United States contributions to ILO to 63 
million a year; and (2) the United States 
employer delegate to the ILO for many years 
has issued a scathing attack on the organ- 
ation. That delegate is W. L. McGrath, 
# Cincinnati businessman who has repre- 
sented the United States at the Geneva 


Organization since 1949, 
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McGrath, in a recent statement, recom- 
mended that not only United States employ- 
ers but also the United States Government 
refrain from sending delegations to the ILO 
and granting it further financial support. 
The immediate reason.for Mr. McGrath's re- 
volt against the ILO stems from the more 
aggressive policies of the Soviet Union and 
Soviet satellite delegations in the ILO since 
1954. Mr. McGrath particularly objected to 
the presence of what the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries termed businessmen delegates to the 
Geneva meetings. Obviously, the so-called 
employer delegates from the Communist 
countries are simply government agents and 
per se agents for the Communist Party. Mc- 
Grath led the fight in 1954 and 1955 to get 
these employer delegates thrown out of the 
ILO, but was overruled by the majority of 
the ILO. “At the 1955 conference,” says 
McGrath, “I withdrew the United States em- 
ployer delegation from participation In any 
ILO working committees upon which Com- 
unist so-called employers had been seated.” 

The United States in the ILO today finds 
itself very much in the minority. The Iron 
Curtain countries now have a total of 32 
votes within the ILO to 4 from the United 
States. McGrath until recently entertained 
some hope that the ILO would disqualify 
the Communist worker and employer dele- 
gates. But today he sees no such possibility 
and envisages the future of the ILO as one 
of just another Communist-dominated 
organization. Hence, his statement and 
recommendation—that the United States 
should get out of the ILO and give it no more 
money—will undoubtedly have a powerful 
effect on the next session of Congress. 





California’s Cross-Filing System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for those 
non-Californians who are concerned 
about the golden State’s cross-filing sys- 
tem, I offer the following explanatory 
editorial carried recently in the Long 
Beach, Calif., Press-Telegram news- 
paper: 

CrosseD Up By Criss-Cross, CROSS-FILING 

California’s cross-filing system is widely 
misunderstood. Many Californians are con- 
fused about it, and the confusion is multi- 
plied outside the State. 

In a recent editorial comment on the 
prospective clash between Adlai Stevenson 
and Senator Estes Kefauver in the Califor- 
nia presidential primary, the Wall Street 
Journal said California is a State where 
primaries are so confused with cross-filings 
and criss-cross voting that nobody ever 
knows what they mean. 

The Wall Street Journal ts incorrect if 
it believes cross-filing will affect the presi- 
dential primary in June. In presidential 
preference voting in California, registered 
Democrats only will ballot on Democratic 
preference, and registered Republicans only 
on Republican preference. 

Cross-filing applies only on State primary 
contests for partisan offices. Under that 
system, a candidate may seek the nomination 
of another party as well as his own. But 
presidential candidates, if they decide to 
enter the California primary, are not given 
that privilege. There is, in fact, no criss- 
cross voting in any phase of the California 
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primary. Voters ballot only on nominations 
by their own parties. 

California’s presidential preference pri- 
mary differs from those in some other States 
in that no presidential nomination candi- 
date can be entered without his consent. 
And the convention delegates chosen at the 
primary are pledged by oath to the candidate 
who wins at the primary. 





Farmers Need Tax, Labor Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr: O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, in the issue of the Fairmont 
(Minn.) Daily Sentinel of December 6, 
1955, appears an article by Harold 
Groven on the problems which confront 
farmers in Minnesota. 

Certainly one of the most difficult 
problems that Congress has today is that 
of dealing with the critical problems of 
the farmer, and I am sure my colleagues 
will be impressed with the article writ- 
ten by my constituent, Mr. Harold 
Groven, of Huntley, Minn. 

FARMERS NEED Tax, LABOR CUTS 


(Eprror’s Note.—The following article is 
written by Harold Groven, one of the Martin 
County soil conservation district commis- 
sions and one of the most well-Known Mar- 
tin County farmers. He is interested in the 
tax problems facing Minnesota as well as its 
conservation needs.) 

I have been asked to write a brief summary 
of what I think of the farm problem, or, 
better stated, the farmers’ problems. 

We realize that to determine the right 
solutions to these problems is as dangerous 
and controversial as a discussion on what is 
the best religion. 

All one can do ts to stick as closely to the 
truth and as far away from politics as pos- 
sible. When one discusses the weather or 
clothes or automobiles he does not think of 
politics, but, Just as soon as the farm situa- 
tion comes up there is immediately a suspi- 
cion as to what party one may belong. 

This is the first serious hurdie in its solu- 
tion. It is like trying to judge cattle while 
wearing a blindfold. It can be done by feel- 
ing, but the total conformity is lost. 

The farmer is often accused, and, in many 
cases, justly, of taking a negative attitude. 
He does have problems and serious ones, and 
problems with which he cannot individually 
cope, such as unreasonably high labor costs 
and taxes. 

There are the begging and griping kinds 
of farmers and—I feel in the majority—the 
positive farmers who try to create for them- 
selves a more efficient system of farming. 
Any businessman or professional man who 
takes a grumbling attitude soon defeats him- 
self. 

Along this line, we have a good example 
in the dairy industry. When it took a posi- 
tive attitude and began advertising, its prob- 
lem was pretty well solved. 

If the pork and beef producers who, cer- 
tainly, have the best selling points in the 
food world, would advertise their products 
even half as much as a distillery, a tobacco 
company, a home permanent wave company 
or a beer company, I am sure they would 
not only improve their own financial situa- 
tion, but also the health of the Nation 
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I feel that there are farmers on small 
farms who should hire more custom work. 
It would not seem economical to have a 
$5,000 combine on a quarter section of land 
when one can hire it done for $4 per acre. 
This applies to many processes which cause 
some farmers to have three or four tractors. 
It would pay many of these farmers to spend 
more time on their livestock. 

It seems that in all phases of work, special- 
ization is of prime importance. We must 
assume that it should also apply to farmers. 
The farmer who does a good job of milking— 
hog production—beef production—egg pro- 
duction would make a larger net profit than 
one who does a haphazard job of all of them. 

Bookkeeping with a disregard for a large 
gross profit and emphasis on a large net 
profit are necessary in any business. There 
are a number of farmers like the new busi- 
nessman, who explained to his worried 
banker, “I couldn’t show a net profit but 
you would be surprised how much goods I 
sold.” Since the war, farmers must watch 
the cost of operation even more closely. 

This leads to a little talked of and im- 
portant cost—taxes. So many of our taxes 
today are hidden. They are necessarily 
added to the price of manufactured products 
and with the large amount of machinery 
and high protein feeds, it might surprise 
farmers that they spend several thousand 
dollars on these hidden taxes every year. 

Farm real estate is bearing a dispropor- 
tionate share of the cost of State and county 
government. According to Dean M. 
Schwieckhar, Minnesota Commissioner of 
Education—“Farm property with an esti- 
mated market value of $3.4 billion was as- 
sessed at $1.5 billion by various assessors, 
while $5.3 billion of residential property was 
valued at only $1.6 billion. Therefore you 
can see that farm real estate was assessed at 
40 percent and residential at only 30 percent. 

“This means that farm property valued 
at $10,000 is assessed at $4,368 while resi- 
dential property is valued at only $3,044,” 
according to James P. McDonnell, president 
of Minnesota Taxpayers Association. 

He states, “A farmer is taxed out of all 
proportion to the owner of residential prop- 
erty so far as State and county governments 
are concerned. The farmer is also being pen- 
alized where the State school aids, which are 
based upon the wealth of a community as 
measured by assessed values, are concerned.” 

We Enow the personal property tax in Min- 
nesota is a great burden on farmers. The 
assessor knows when a neighbor gets a new 
stove. He knows how many cattle you have 
or when you bought your manure spreader. 
There is no way of hiding these products. 

Now consider the manufacturers agent in 
the city—he has nothing visible to tax. 
Think of the many people in apartments and 
trailer houses who escape these taxes entire- 
ly or their taxes are so small that they do 
not cover the cost of collection. 

The farmers of Minnesota would do well 
to create a committee for revision of taxa- 
tion 

Now we cannot entirely escape politics, 
inasmuch as subsidies and ASC are con- 
cerned. It would seem that the Government 
should not promote new irrigation areas to 
compete with the already too-large farm 
production areas, but rather buy up much 
of the marginal producing land, whene fer- 
tility can be saved for other generations. 

Payments for commercitl] fertilizers and 
land clearance seem ridiculous when we al- 
ready have overproduction. I think it would 
be much better for the farmer to set up good 
rotation and soil conservation practices. 

It is my old fashioned opinion that every 
farm should have some livestock on it. This 
is taught us by nature the world over, and 
where, over a period of years, people have 


not conformed with this practice, soils have 
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deteriorated and civilizations have disap- 
peared. : 

Lowering of taxes to farmers and a reason- 
able control over increasirsg labor costs would 
be the greatest boon to establishing sound 
agricultural economy in this country. 


Aping the Gestapo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, civil-serv- 
ice employees throughout my congres- 
sional district have directed complaints 
against the recent revelation that the 
Civil Service Commission has been col- 
lecting and filing rumors derogatory to 
2 million Americans. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorpD, I include herewith an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Belleville 
News-Democrat of December 5, 1955, 
titled ‘“‘Aping the Gestapo.” I sincerely 
feel that such files described are an in- 
justice to the people, and I call upon my 
colleagues to join with me in appealing 
to the Civil Service Commission that 
these files be destroyed and their mainte- 
nance discontinued. 

APING THE GESTAPO 


he revelation to the Senate subcommit- 
tee by United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion Chairman Philip Young that during 
recent years the Commission has been col- 
lecting and filing rumors derogatory to 2 
million Americans, should have been voiced 
with shame, not pride. 

Chairman Young boasted that the Com- 
mission’s rumor and gossip files are second 
in size only to the FBI files, but he didn’t 
justify to the Senators why his organization 
had strayed so far from its legitimate func- 
tion. It has busily collected hints, innuen- 
dos, rumors, sly remarks, particularly any- 
thing which alleges that persons are sub- 
versive. These are put into the black book 
without any investigation as to truth, and 
this information is used as a guide by per- 
sonnel officers and other Government 
agencies. 

It is quite likely that in the United States 
Civil Service Commission’s slander and 
rumor files repose unfounded and vicious 
gossip reports against some good people here 
in Belleville, and that some day in some 
matter involving a passport, Federal job ap- 
plication, congressional inquiry, legal resi- 
dence, jury or election committee service, 
etc., the Commission will bring out its nasty 
black book. 

Hundreds of steriing citizens have been 
fired from jobs, subjected to humiliation, 
branded for life, by similar rumors, such has 
been our patriotic climate of late. It is an 
unhealthy climate which makes suspect any 
organization mentioning terms like peace or 
world brotherhood. It is a climate which 
makes a casual $5 contribution to a move- 
ment two decades ago suddenly become a 
stigma or dropping in on a meeting of public 
affairs zealots back in 1940 now emblazoned 
as an act intended to overthrow our whole 
Government by force and violence. 

How much can we imitate Hitler’s Gestapo 
or Russia’s secret spies thout feeling 
shame? 
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A Grand Old Man of American 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Henry 
H. Parke, of De Kalb County, II1., will be 
80 years old on February 4, 1956. He jg 
the father of the American Farm Bureay, 
He was presented with the 1952 award 
for distinguished and meritorious service 
in the interests of American agriculture 
by the American Farm Bureau Feder. 
ation. 

The Civic Committee, of Sycamore 
Ill.—the county seat of De Kalb County— 
is planning a countywide celebration in 
recognition of Mr. Parke’s 80th birth. 
day. I am a friend and great admirer 
of Mr. Parke; therefore this personal 
tribute. 

Mr. Speaker, the name of Henry H. 
Parke has an honored place on the pages 
of “Who’s Who in American Agricul- 
ture,” and stands especially high upon 
the records of the Illinois Agricultura! 
Association. Mr. Parke is a pioneer in 
the field of better farming, livestock im- 
provement, soil conservation, better mar- 
keting of farm products, as well as in 
the field of better human. relations in 
farming. He was closely associated 
with and an ardent coworker of the Hon- 
orable Frank O. Lowden in the Gover- 
nor’s efforts to improve American agri- 
cultural methods. American agricultwe 
can say with Shakespeare of old: “Here 
is a man, whence comes such another?” 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
ceremonies granting the 1952 Distin- 
guished Service Award to Mr. Parke, Mr 
Wilfred Shaw, secretary of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, prepared and 
presented a well-deserved tribute to Mr 
Parke. In this tribute Mr. Shaw listed 
the services Mr. Parke had rendered and 
outlined briefly Mr. Parke’s biography 
It is quite a colorful tribute to Mr. Parke, 
a much more effective and interesting 
presentation than any I.could possibly 
prepare; therefore, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude Mr. Wilfred Shaw’s tribute to Mr. 
Henry H. Parke as a part of my remarks 
on this occasion for the benefit of my 
colleagues in Congress, and for the in- 
formation of the American people in 
general. I think it is especially fitting 
at this particular time in the history of 
American agriculture—when the ‘s0- 
called farm problem looms up so large 
on the congressional horizon—that this 
tribute should be paid to Mr. Parke, 4 
grand old pioneer in American agricul- 
ture, and be included in the ConGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

A TRIBUTE TO Mr. Henry H. PARKE 
(By Wilford Shaw, secretary, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, September 1952) 

The name of Henry H. Parke, of De Kalb 
County, Ill., 1s written widely across the 
pages of American agriculture. A pioneer 2 
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ihe development of the Farm Bureau and in 
the promotion of an improved agriculture, 
| parke’s influence has been recorded far 
peyond the limits of his home community 

d State. , 
ene of Henry H. Parke, his zeal for 
better farming, and how his search led to 
the formation of a farm organization in 
pis county to further the science of agri- 
culture, is & fascinating one and exemplifies 
the traditions that have made this country 
great. 7 : ‘ 
* pean H. P. Rusk, of the University of Illi- 
nois College of Agriculture, made one of the 
most able estimates of all time of Mr. Parke 
when he presented the Illinois Farm Man- 
agers Association award to the De Kalb pio- 
neer in 1945. 

Said Dean Rusk in part: 

“Henry H. Parke was born on a farm in 
De Kalb County where his mother's father 
settled in 1836 and built the original log 
cabin that became the Parke homestead. 
Since then the name Parke has become 
legend not only in De Kalb County and in 
Illinois, but throughout this land. 

“In 1898, Henry Parke received his B. S. 
degree from the University of Michigan and 
nis M. S. from the same institution in 1900. 
He was for a time a member of the faculty 
of the University of West Virginia, where 
he taught biology. He has the scholar’s 
passion for mastery of facts and has an in- 
tellect that would have earned him distinc- 
tion in any field he cared to enter. 

“The black prairie soil of Illinois, how- 
ever, was the magnet that finally attracted 
him to his lifework in the service of agri- 
culture. In the University of Dlinois library 
I found a little booklet published in June 
1922, on the occasion of the celebration of 
the 10th anniversary of the Farm Bureau 
movement in Illinois. 

“From this booklet, I quote: 

“The birth of the Farm Bureau was nct 
an accident. We now know that as early 
as 1902 the mind of a certain young college 
trained farmer was inoculated with the 
germ of improved agriculture. This young 
man's father before him was an exponent 
of improved breeding, better feeding, and a 
more or less regular crop rotation. 

“Tt was this father who influenced his 
son, Henry Park, of De Kalb County, Ill, 
to go to colleze to study agricultural science. 
It was he who gave Henry the responsibili- 
ties which directly led him to attend the 
agricultural short course at Urbana in 1903 
and 1904. 

“From this time on.’ 
tion, “ ‘Henry Park was a4 leader.’ 

“He is named as the man largely respon- 
sible for an important series of events that 
finally culminated in the organization on 
March 27, 1912, of the De Kalb County Soil 
Improvement Association, the forerunner of 
county farm bureaus in Illinois. 

“This made De Kalb the first county in the 
United States to build a definite farmers’ 
organization to carry local responsibility for 
extension work in agriculture. It was the 
pattern set in De Kalb County and followed 
throughout the State that gave the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service a firmer anchor- 
age with the people of Illinois than it enjoys 
Inany other State I know.” 

Henry Parke was secretary-treasurer of the 
De Kalb County Soil Improvement Associa- 
tion from May 11, 1912, to January 28, 1922; 
Served as vice president from that date to 
February 12, 1923. He was president of the 
organization when it changed its name to 
the De Kalb County Farm Bureau on Febru- 
ary 12, 1923, and served until December 13, 
1924, in that capacity. From 1924 until 
April 28, 1926, he served as vice president. 

From these early beginnings, Mr. Parke 
went on to serve agriculture on a broader 
basis first as assistant director of agriculture 
in linois from 1917 to 1921; then as director 


"* says the publica- 
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of the Chicago Producers Commission Asso- 
ciation from 1924 to 1927 and as president 
from 1927 to 1947. His leadership and con- 
tribution to the livestock industry of the 
Midwest and Nation is also a matter of 
record. 

Henry Parke gave constructive counsel and 
assistance in the development of the old 
National Producers and in its reorganization 
into the National Live Stock Marketing Asso- 
ciation, together with the formation of two 
subsidiary companies—the Feeder & Finance 
Corp. and the National Live Stock Publish- 
ing Co. 

He also played a prominent role in the 
original organization of Producers Live Stock 
Credit Corporation, forerunner of the entire 
credit setup of the country’s cooperative 
livestock industry. 

Henry Parke became president of the Pro- 
ducers Live Stock Credit Corporation in 
May 1924, and held this office until December 
1946. He served as vice president and later 
as treasurer of the National Live Stock Pro- 
ducers Association, 

In 1938 he was elected a director of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives and 
served in that capacity until his retirement 
in 1947. 

As the November 1942 issue of the National 
Live Stock Producers publication pointed 
out: 

“* * * with a pride in farming and an 
enduring hope that the lot of the average 
farmer and stockman can be elevated best 
by intelligent self-help, H. H. Parke, of 
Sycamore, Ill., has devoted much of his life 
for the past 25 years to the common prob- 
lems of farmers. Marketing, legislative, 
social, and recreational activities have of- 
fered opportunities for his quiet, effeciive 
leadership to find expression, while all the 
time he has successfully operated his 410 
acres of fertile DeKalb county land, to say 
nothing of his contribution to cooperative 
livestock marketing.” 

Another longtime associate of Henry 
Parke said of him recently: “To know Henry 
Parke is to love him, and probably his great- 
est achievement has been his demonstration 
and pioneering in the field of human rela- 
tions in agriculture so that farmers could 
have a voice in determining their proper 
sphere in this wonderful country of ours. 

“Trying to describe the influence of Henry 
H. Parke in agriculture is comparable to 
attempting to describe the benefits of good 
soil, sunshine, and rain to the people of this 
planet.” 





National Minerals Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Arizona delegation to the West- 
ern Governors Mining Advisory Council 
introduced the following resolution at 
the November 9, 1955. meeting in Sacra- 
mento. Since it was beyond the author- 
ity of the Western Governors Mining 
Advisory Council to approve such a res- 
olution, the council referred the resolu- 
tion to the Western Governors Confer- 
ence presumably to be held in Reno in 
early 1956 with the council’s unanimous 
recommendation that the governors 
give this resolution favorable considera- 
tion. The resolution follows: 
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Whereas the mineral industry of the 
United States is vital to the welfare of the 
Nation both in war and peace, ours being 
essentially a minerals and metals economy; 
and 

Whereas for the above and other reasons 
it is essential that the United States be as 
nearly self-sufficient as possible in both the 
minerals and metals commonly used as well 
as those classified by the Government as 
strategic and critical; and 

Whereas dependence upon foreign sources 
of supply for our minerals and metals needs, 
in this atomic age, would invite possible na- 
tional suicide; and 

Whereas only by constant exploration, de- 
velopment, research, and production can our 
minerals industry maintain its reserves and 
its supply position in a healthy condition: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Western Governors 
Conference ask the Congress of the United 
States to declare a national minerals policy 
recognizing the aforementioned basic facts, 
and implement its declaration of policy with 
appropriate legislation to make our Nation 
self-sufficient insofar as possible in respect 
to Our tremendous minerals and metals re- 
quirements. 





Information Service Is in Need of New 
Slant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an editorial in 
the McClatchy Newspapers of California 
for November 7, 1955, dealing with the 
operating policies of the United States 
Information Agency. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

INFORMATION SERVICE IS IN NEED oF New 

SLANT 

Emily Davie, of New York, wrote a book 
entitled “Profile of America.” She described 
it, as an autobiography of the United States 
It was copiously illustrated and got many 
good notices. 

One of its admirers was Theodore C. Strei- 
bert, head of the United States Information 
Agency. He was so impressed with its pres- 
entation of the history of this country that 
he sent a copy to President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower for his personal reading. 

He also ordered the book sent to all Amert- 
ean libraries overseas, where it was an im- 
mediate hit. 

But the later story of Profile of America ts 
not such a happy one. The book wes with- 
drawn from circulation abroad because some 
Congressmen objected to it for such reasons 
as this: 

It has a picture of a little red schoolhouse 
which Russians might think represents 
American schools of today. Yet the picture 
is captioned 1750. 

Another illustration shows the dust bow}. 

A southern Member of Congress took of- 
fense because two Negro Americans are 
shown in a dance routine. Another does not 
think anything not typically American 
should be circulated abroad. 

What mountains out of molehills 
yunish minds can raise. 

In discussing the fate which overtook her 


« 


book, Miss Davie suggested in the Savurdiy 


pica- 
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Review that Congress appoint a joint com- 
mittee, similar to the atomic energy com- 
mittee, to give the United States Informa- 
tion Agency the protection it so badly needs 
and find a way to circumvent small minds 
at home. 

A backbone for the USIA not so much re- 
sembling rubber might be useful also. 


How Will Digging Up Corpses Improve 
Internal Security? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Reading Times of January 7, 


1956: 
How Wr. Diccinc Up Corpses IMPROVE 
INTERNAL SECURITY? 


At the opening of 3 days of hearings 
by the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee on Communist infiltration of newspapers, 
radio, television and the theater, Senator 
THomas C. HENNINGS said the committee 
wanted to “Make it abundantly clear that 
this is not in any sense an investigation of 
the free press in the United States” and Sen- 
ator JAMES O. EASTLAND, chairman of the 
subcommittee, echoed the remark: “Why, 
certainly that’s true.” ; 

If this little expedition isn’t an investiga- 
tion of the free press in the United States, we 
pause to wonder what in the world it is. A 
strawberry festival, perhaps? For, judging 
from the testimony that so far has come 
from witnesses summoned by the committee, 
it certainly serves no other purpose than to 
cast a cloud over some highly respected and 
respectable newspapers and newspapermen, 
Let's look at some of the testimony. 

Clayton Knowles, a member of the New 
York Times Washington bureau from 1947 
to 1954 and for some time before 1947 and 
ever since 1954 a member of the New York 
staff of the Times, testified that he was a 
Communist from 1937 until 1939, when he 
was on the staff of another paper. 

James Glaser, a copy reader for the New 
York Post and onetime editor of the Daily 
Worker, Communist organ, admitted mem- 
bership in the Communist Party in the mid- 
thirties but said he quit the party and his 
Daily Worker post in 1936. 

Nobody in his democratic senses can, of 
course, condone communism, either the 
variety we have today or the variety that 
existed in the 1930’s. One can only feel sorry 
for those who were its dupes at any time. 
Apparently at least one of these now feels 
sorry for himself, for Glaser labeled himself 
as a “chump” and a “lunkhead” for ever hav- 
ing joined the party in the first place. 
Knowles said he was “naive” ever to join 
tne party. 

In the matter of communism and mem- 
bership in the Communist Party, those who 
read the story of Knowles and Glaser might 
consider two angles of their testimony. 
First, both renounced the party nearly 20 
years ago and have denounced it ever since. 
There is no question whatever about their 
having any connection or sympathy with the 
party today or for these many years past. 
Again, they might reasonably concur with 
the New York Times, which said editorially, 
in commenting on the hearing, that “we do 
not believe in irredeemable sin. We think it 
is possible to atone through good perform- 
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ance for past error, and we have tried to 
supply the security and the favorable work- 
ing conditions which should exist in a 
democracy and which should encourage men 
who were once misled to reconsider and to 
reconsider and to reshape their political 
thinking.” 

It is little short of amazing how some for- 
mer Communists are regarded by congres- 
sional committees as against other former 
Communists. The Elizabeth Bentleys, the 
Louis Budenzes, the Whittaker Chambers are 
loved like brothers and sisters—yet they were 
active much more recently in the party and 
had much greater influence in it than the 
Knowles and the Glasers and the Jimmy 
Wechslers, the New York Post editor whom 
McCarthy brutalized. 

Why, at this late date, after such long and 
obvious recantation, does the Eastland com- 
mittee now choose to crucify these men? 
What purpose does it serve, nearly 20 years 
later, to dig up their past sins? How will it 
make the security of the United States any 
more secure? The questions produce only 
an echo of themselves, and no answers. 

It seems to us that Senator EASTLAND might 
well turn his attention to the problem his 
own State of Mississippi now refuses to face 
squarely, the Supreme Court's antischool- 
segregation order, rather than to a handful 
of potlically and ideologically dead Commu- 
nists. 


Hydro Versus Atomic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
cember Bulletin of the Sport Fishing 
Institute has reprinted a persuasive 
warning by Governor Langlie, of Wash- 
ington, against hasty investments in 
costly hydroelectric without fully con- 
sidering the rapid advancements being 
made toward the production of electric 
power at small cost from nuclear fueis. 
This warning is particularly appropri- 
ate at a time when Congress has before 
it the multibillion dollar upper Colorado 
River storage project scheme that would 
require 6-mill power to be commercially 
saleable for a full century in -order to 
recoup the taxpayer’s investment in its 
construction. 

Governor Langlie’s warning was re- 
printed as follows: 

HyYpDRO-STEAM-ATOMIC 

Important comments by Governor Langlie 
(Washington) in a talk delivered over KTNT-— 
TV, Tacoma, August 1, from an editorial in 
the Connecticut Outdoor Sportsman (Meri- 
den) for November: 

“There is the question of the benefits to be 
derived in the future from the power that 
can be developed by atomic energy. Almost 
monthly the reports indicate that such rapid 
strides are being made in that field that 
within 8 to 10 to 12 years the cost of elec- 
ricity produced by nuclear fission, will result 
in power that will be competitive with steam 
and a few years thereafter competitive with 
low cost hydroelectric energy. It is on the 
basis of this information that I presently 
feel that we should go slow on building 
hydroelectric dams that mitigate against the 
use and development of other resources that 
are valuable to the people of the State of 
Vashington. Within 10 or 15 years we will 
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have developed all of the low cost hydro, 
electric power in the Pacific Northwest 
When that power has been developed we yj 
turn to steam generation and to atomic 
energy power for further expansion of oy 
power facilities. As that time nears yy 
should keep constantly in mind that we cap. 
not afford to build high cost hydroelectrj, 
energy because it does damage to our streams 
does not produce for our people the values 
that are oftentimes held up for us. Fo 
whatever investment is made in these dam; 
it must be retired with interest charges ang 
afer all, if we can build steam plants, use oy 
Own energy soures such as coal and do jt 
as cheaply as some of these dams, in the long 
run we will have a more adjustable facility 
that will serve us better at lower costs ang 
in the long range benefit us most by pro. 
tecting some of our valuable resources.” 


The Republican Party and Its Adherence 
to Our Concepts of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
would like to insert a letter from Mr. 
Willard M. Hanzlik, an electrical con- 
tractor at Seal Beach, Calif., addressed 
to the Seal Beach Republican Club. I 
believe that this letter contains an ex- 
tremely accurate description of the Re- 
publican Party and its adherence to the 
concepts of liberty which we as Ameri- 
cans have so long cherished. The letter 
is quoted as follows: 


SEAL BEACH, CAuiFr., September 29, 1955 

DEAR FELLOW REPUBLICANS: Some people 
believe that our ultimate destination musi 
be socialism. And many of these people are 
actually hopeful that our journey to this 
Never-Never Land will soon be resumed. 

I say resumed because for about 20 years 
the United States did embrace the welfare 
state, did denounce business. It might 
charitably be said that it was somewhsi 
discreetly done. Everything was not cd- 
lectivized and nationalized overnight. In- 
stead, regulation, super taxation, allocation 
subsidization, coercion through labor mon- 
opolies and other devices were used to ham- 
string private enterprise so that eventually 
it might become necessary for Government 
to “liberate” industry and farming from 
private hands. 

During this period the minds of too many 
Americans became conditioned: The tra- 
ditional love of liberty was supplanted by 
desire for a phantom substance called s¢- 
curity. Perhaps these words don’t tell the 
story forcefully enough. What actually 
happened was destruction of faith in in- 
dividuals, destruction of self-confidence, 
destruction of belief in a man as aman. It 
might be described as a vast brutally ig- 
norant destruction of the components of 
that pioneering force which made this 
country great. And along with this, the 
handing over of enormous powers to thos 
very same individuals who were bleating 
that only the state, not the individuals, 
must have power. 

A period of frantic spending of publi¢ 
funds raised by mortgaging the future of 
our grandchildren failed to accomplish what 
was promised. And it was only the threat 
of war, then the promise of war, then war it- 
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self, creating the chaotic era when money 
was thrown wildly about without any but 
wartime justification, that kept the pump 
nandle bobbing. 

Now we are in the midst of the first Re- 

ublican administration in 20 years, an ad- 
ministration which was faced by this com- 
plicated problems of stopping bloodshed 
and at the same time stiffening resolve; of 
encouraging private enterprise and at the 
same time stabilizing the workingman’s 
standard; above all of stopping the insidious 

rocess of “creeping” socialism. 

Yet in spit of its problems, the Eisenhower 
administration has accomplished tremen- 
dous progress. And the accomplishments 
have been made in a businesslike manner, 
without fanfare and the lurid expensive ag- 
onies of self-admiration we became so ac- 
customed to during the 20 years. 

But political facts are often peculiar facts. 
People seem to delight in doing the unex- 
pected. And for some unaccountable reason 
the very people who trooped to the polls and 
put Dwight Eisenhower into office have be- 
come politically indifferent. Perhaps we 
as a Nation became so conditioned to hearing 
politicians bombard us with oratory of their 
simply wonderful deeds that unless we hear 
such sounds we think nothing is being done. 

This is a dangerous condition. We won 
something very valuable 3 years ago. And 
we may well lose it now by sheer indif- 
ference. 

We have every intelligent, practical argu- 
ment on our side. Unfortunately, those 
people who were so thoroughly conditioned 
by 20 years of fairy tales don’t always take 
easily to practical reasoning. To many of 
them the ethereal dream of @ money tree 
or a candy mountain is still more real than 
the facts of life. ° 

It is peculiar to the point of being alarm- 
ing that many people fail to realize that 
one of the biggest reasons Russia has not 
opened wide her gates and invited the world 
to visit freely is that within a state of that 
kind life.is not all money trees and candy 
mountains. 

Think about Russia fora moment. Think 
hard about Russia. 

Then realize that there, but for the grace 
of God, goes America. Under the tutoring 
of our dewey-eyed liberals America was cer- 
tainly headed in that direction. A few more 
years and the momentum might have been 
unstopable. 

It could happen again. 

It is corny but there isn’t any other way 
to say what I want to say: if you believe 
in the inherent rights of individuals; if 
you think that personal liberty is more than 
acatch phrase; if you distrust intense con- 
centrations of power in any central govern- 
ment—then you must know that the Re- 
publican Party, standing fast against fur- 
ther Socialist encroachment, is the party 
for you to sustain. The party is not per- 
fect. and the people who work within the 
party are not perfect. But the direction 
is right; and the belief in America is sincere 
and rock hard. 

During the coming months much empha- 
sis will be placed on the physical condition 
of President Eisenhower. The opposition 
will openly exhibit long faces and indwardly 
gleefully greet all notices of his illness. We 
Should strongy feel our great loss and rec- 
ognize the enormous loss the Nation will 
suffer if the President does not rally; but 
perhaps this attack will stimulate a cohe- 
Sive and moving force in the Republican 
Party. Perhaps we will grow in stature to 
where we can face the job ahead without 
the “Eisenhower crutch.” Perhaps we can 
figure a way to win next year’s elections by 
hard work. 

Tt has been done before. Let’s try it 
Sincerely, 

WILLARD M. HANZLIK, 
Electrical Contractor. 
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Neutral Nehru 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
sert the following editorial from the De- 
troit Times of November 25, 1955, en- 
titled “Neutral Nehru”: 

Nehru of India says he is neutral. 

These are his words: 

“We are convinced it is not by military 
pacts and alliances and by piling up ar- 
maments that world peace and security can 
be attained * * * There is talk of a cold 
war and rival camps and groupings and mili- 
tary blocs and alliances—all in the name 
of peace. 

‘We are in no camp and no military alli- 
ance. 

“The only camp we should like to be in is 
the camp of peace and good will, which 
should include as many countries as possi- 
ble and be opposed to none. 

“The only alliance we seek is an alliance 
based on good will and cooperation.” 

This is well and good, but where do we 
come off? 

United States is now engaged in a bitter 
struggle to prevent Soviet Russia from con- 
quering more countries and peoples in Asia 
and from expanding its influence in Ger- 
many beyond the River Elbe to the River 
Rhine. : 

In this struggle, the United States has 
allies, the NATO and SEATO countries. 
India is not one of those allies. 

Nehru says India is strictly neutral. In 
the United Nations, India has sided con- 
sistently with Soviet Russia and against the 
United States. 

At the Bandung conference, India was the 
leader of the pro-Russian and pro-Red Chi- 
nese faction. 

Is that strict neutrality? 

As a matter of fact, when Nehru visited 
Mao Tze-Tung in Peking, he drew up a for- 
mula of five points for peaceful coexistence 
which was precisely what the Kremlin was 
saying to all the world. He became an ad- 
vocate of their line of thought. 

Was that strict neutrality? 

It is possible and even probable that Nehru 
believes he is neutral. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, for any of us to view our own 
thoughts and their expression objectively. 

Nehru might pay some heed then to the 
impression he has made upon the world and 
even more, the impression that his spokes- 
man, Krishna Menon, has made. 

Surely in the United States, it is difficult 
to believe that Menon’s conduct has been 
strictly neutral. 

Via Peking radio, Prof. Chien Hseuh-Sen, 
who had lived in the United States for 20 


years, from 1935 to 1955, working on jet 
propulsion at the California Institute of 
Technology, had much to say about the 


United States. 

He spoke of the problems facing Chinese 
students who desire to return to Red China. 
This paragraph in his interview is particu- 
larly pertinent: 

“They always worry about whether they 
have enough money on hand for them to 
live in the United States between the day 
they announce their intention to leave the 
United States and the day they can actually 
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leave, and the money for the long journey 
home. 

“They know they most likely will lose their 
jobs as the first consequence of announcing 
their intention. 

“This is especially a problem for those with 
a large family. But this problem now is re- 
solved by the well-known support and help 
offered by the Indian Embassy at Washing- 
ton, D. C., as a result of the negotiations at 
Geneva.” 

What does the Indian Embassy have to do 
with the Chinese living in the United States? 

Are they recruiting these Chinese on be- 
half of the Red Chinese? 

Are they financing them? 

By what authority does a foreign embassy 
function in this manner in the United 
States? 

And is this activity a sign of strict neu- 
trality? 





Address by National Commander J. Ad- 
dington Wagner, of the American Le- 
gion, Before the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce Luncheon, Indianapolis 


Athletic Club, November 17, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. FJARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an address by 
National Commander J. Addington Wag- 
ner, of the American Legion, before the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon, Indianapolis Athletic Club, 
on Thursday, November 17, 1955. I think 
the message will be of interest to the 
Members of the House: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the chamber of 
commerce of Indianapolis, friends, it is a 
very great pleasure for me to have lunch with 
you today, and to represent before you the 
American Legion. I have visited Indianapolis 
many times in recent years in the course of 
my Legion activity. I have always enjoyed 
coming to your city. 

The American Legion has maintained its 
national headquarters in this heartland 
city of America for nearly 37 years. Obvi- 
ously, we like it here; we prize the fine rela- 
tionship we have always enjoyed with you 
people of Indianapolis. We consider it to be 
important and significant that we maintain 
the nerve center of our operations here in 
the great Midwest. There are many reasons 
for this, including geographical location and 

he fact that here we feel able to keep in 
closer touch with the grassroots thinking of 
the Legionnaires—and of all the American 
people. And not the least factor in our 
remaining here has been the friendly hos- 
pitality which has always been shown us by 
the people, and by the many business firms 
with which we deal, day in and day out, here 
in Indianapolis. 

So I come here today, very much aware of 
the fine kinship which has existed through 
the years between the American Legion and 
this great city. On behalf of the American 
Legion, I renew to all of you our pledge of 
friendship, and our warm assurance that we 
will be here as long as we are welcome. 

On at least two occasions each year you 
may notice a bustle of activity for a few days 
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around our national headquarters building. 
Red caps, white caps, and blue caps are in 
evidence at these times. These are the meet- 
ings of our State commanders and adjutants 
and of our national executive committee, 
which is the board of directors so to speak, 
and the chief policymaking body of the Amer- 
ican Legion between our national conven- 
tions. 

You may wonder sometimes what we are 
doing and what we are thinking down in our 
Indiana-limestone building on Pennsylvania 
Street. As a matter of fact, we are engaged 
in the routine business of housekeeping, 
budgets and finances and personnel, and 
things of that kind. And at the same time 
we are thinking about and considering those 
things which concern most Americans, the 
welfare and the betterment of our beloved 
country. 

I want to tell you about one of the things 
to which we are giving much thought during 
the course of our fal] meetings, which are 
now in session. We are much troubled as to 
whether the American people are alert to 
the fact that at the present time there is in 
the United States a well-financed and a seem- 
ingly well-planned movement to dissipate the 
efforts of our Government to protect itself 
from the destructive forces which are at 
work within our borders. 

The American Legion, through our former 
national commander, Seaborn Collins, spoke 
out a few weeks ago, warning our members 
against the dangerous effect of the work 
being done by the Fund for the Republic. I 
would like to tell you. if I may, just ex- 
actly how the American Legion feels about 
the Fund for the Republic, and its manage- 
ment—and why we fee] that way. 

The Fund for the Republic has a $15 mil- 
lion dollar principal fund which it appar- 
ently feels free to dispose of in any way that 
it wishes, without any tax accountability. 
We say that by virtue of its tax-exempt sta- 
tus, the American public acquires a legal 
and moral interest in how the fund spends 
its money. 

I submit to you that by their own words 
and actions. the managers of the Fund for 
the Republic have clearly demonstrated that 
it is their intention to debunk what they 
consider to be the myth of the Communist 
menace in the United States. They say they 
are against communism, and in the next 
breath they say that the greatest danger to 
the country lies, not in communism, but in 
those whom they claim will cost us our free- 
dom in the effort to destroy communism. In 
example of this I quote from the report of 
the Fund for the Republic dated May 31, 
1955: “A political party in this country has 
been identified with the enemy. * * * It 
has appeared that the peril to the country 
could be dealt with only by methods that 
drastically departed from those which have 
characterized Anglo-American  jurispru- 
dence.” Incidentally, the Fund report puts 
the word “enemy” in quotation marks as 
they use it. 

Communism in the United States is not a 
political party. It is rather a conspiracy to 
organize a revolution by force against the 
Government. It has been so judged by the 
courts of the land. Anyone who does not 
recognize this fact by now is either impli- 
cated in the conspiracy or is so naive as to 
be wholly irresponsible 

I quote to you the purpose of existence of 
the Fund for the Republic as expressed by 
the fund’s board of directors in a statement 
to be published in the December American 
Legion magazine: “We hone to make a con- 
tribution to the better understanding of ef- 
fective procedures for dealing with the Com- 
munist menace while at the same time 
strengthening the American traditions of 
liberty and freedom.” Now I give you this 
significant quote from the same source of 
how the fund proposes to implement this 
noble purpose: “The areas on which the 
board has long since decided to concentrate 

its attention are: (1) Restrictions and 


as- 
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saults upon academic freedom, (2) due proc- 

ess and equal protecton of the laws, (3) the 

protection of the rights of minorities, (4) 

censorship, boycotting, and blacklisting ac- 

tivities by private groups, (5) the principle 
of guilt by association and its application in 
the United States today.” 

Now without arguing with any of these 
stated methods, may I inquire whether it 
might be in order for this fund to spend 
some of its $15 million to find cut how it 
became possible for Communist agents to 
successfully infiltrate the United States 
Government to its highest councils, and per- 
haps to make some suggestions as to how 
we can prevent such a thing from happen- 
ing again? Would it perhaps be helpfu! to 
our country for the fund to spend some of 
its plentiful funds to check into the methods 
whereby communism has been able to exert a 
disproportionate influence in our schools and 
colleges, confusing our children and implant- 
ing in their minds ideas which bear evil 
fruit? 

No, the fund officials do not seem to feel 
that this would be good. Instead. what 
projects do they see fit to finance? Permit 
me to give you some choice examples. 

There is the case of Mrs. Mary Knowles. 
This lady was identified by Herbert Phil- 
brick, an undecover agent for the FBI, as a 
member of the Communist Party. Before a 
Senate investigating committee she refused 
to testify on the grounds of constitutional 
privilege. When her employer. the William 
Jeanes Memorial Library, of Plymouth Meet- 
ing, Pa., declined to fire her for her action, 
the Fund for the Republic took the amazing 
action of granting the library the sum of 
$5,000 for, as they termed it, “courageous and 
effective defense of democratic principles.” 
At the moment I do not argue whether this 
lady should be fired from her job. But that 
the fund should give money for such a pur- 
pose defies my comprehension. I am not 
aware that they have offered grants to per- 
sons like Herbert Philbrick for his coura- 
geous and effective efforts to preserve demo- 
cratic principles. 

Another example. according to its annual 
report of May 31, 1955. the fund has made, 
and I quote, “an expanded version of the 
television film of Edward R. Murrow’s inter- 
view with J. Robert Oppenheimer available 
to educational institutions and groups con- 
cerned with public affairs.” They spent 
money for this, and the film was shown in 
many schools. The interview was a Clear 
attempt to show Oppenheimer to be a vic- 
tim of character assassination due to anti- 
Communist hysteria. We ask why. in fair- 
ness to both sides of the question, the film 
did not report the mass of evidence laid 
bare by the special board of the Atomic 

Energy Commission, which shows Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s record to be a tangled skein of Com- 
munist association and doubtful conduct, 
much of which the doctor himself did not 
deny. Why, for example, did the film not 
report that in 1943, during the most crucial 
period of the development of the atom bomb, 
the Counterintelligence Branch of Military 
Intelligence, responsible for the security of 
the Manhattan project, recommended that 
Dr. Oppenheimer be disassociated from the 
project? This recommendation was 
after intensive personal] surveillance of the 
doctor's activities. To this day, the Chief 
of that counterintelligence agency does not 
know why the recommendation was not car- 
ried out. The film did not report this fact, 
nor many other things, including the doc- 
tor’s admission that he made a deliberate 
efiort to confuse and misinform the security 
agency charged with protecting the Man- 
hattan project. 

Another example. The fund has financed 
the distribution of 35.000 copies of a book 
titled “The Fifth Amendment Today,” writ- 
ten by Edwin N. Griswold, dean of the Har- 
vard University Law School. This 
an exposition of the theory that 
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jurisprudence sanctions the invocation of the 

fifth amendment by a witness, and that the 

people at the same time are not supposeg 

to infer that the witness has anything j 

hide. 

The spring, 1955, issue of the Fordham 
Law Review carries an article by C. Dicker. 

s0n Williams, a prominent New York attor. 
ney. This article, entitled “Problems of the 
Fifth Amendment,” adopts a premise op- 
posed to that of Dean Griswold. Mr, Wij. 
liams proposes the theory that the fifty 
amendment is designed only to protect the 
witness from Criminal prosecution 4s a re. 
sult of his refusal to give evidence which 
might incriminate him. It argues that the 
courts and the people are entitled to draw 
the inference that he who refused to answer 
has something to hide, and that while g 
man may not be put in jail for this reason, 
neither is he entitled to benefit by reasoy 
of his action. 

The Fund for the Republic distributeq 
1,000 copies of this article. That is a ratio 
of 35 to 1. When asked In a recent inter. 
view the reason for the disparity Dr. Robert 
Hutchins, president of the fund, explained 
that it was a matter of judgment, while 
stating that he personally leaned toward 
Dean Griswold’s view of the matter. 

We ask the question: Is this a fair and 
impartial approach to a controversial sub- 
ject, or could the fund be promoting one 
school of thought as against another? 

One further example. It has recently 
been revealed that the fund is paying a 
salary to Mr. Earl Browder, former head of 
the Communist Party of the United States, 
for information which he is providing, as an 
expert on communism (which he most as- 
suredly is), in connection with a fund 
project. So that now we have a privately 
endowed, tax-exempt fund, paying money to 
&@ man for information on the very same 
subject on which he has repeatedly retused 
to testify before congressional committees 
and on which he has repeatedly refused to 
cooperate with the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, not for money, but as a matter 
of civic duty. How patriotic can we get? 

On the basis of these and other available 
examples the American Legion believes that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue should study 
the activities of the fund, and determine 
whether it qualifies for tax-exempt status. 

This brings me to the question of just 
who is responsible for the direction which 
the activities of the fund has taken. On 
the basis of our evaluation of the record, the 
principal direction emanates from Dr 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, the president of 
the fund, and from Mr. W. H. Ferry, the 
vice president. 

Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins’ record 
shows a willful refusal to consider commu- 
nism as anything more than a political 
ideology. As late as July of this year, Dr. 
Hutchins hired as the fund's press agent a 
man named Amos Landman, who had, 3 
weeks before his employment by the fund, 
repeatedly pleaded the fifth amendment be- 


fore a Senate investigating committee 
when asked whether he was, or ever had 
been a Communist. In reply to question, 


from the press, Dr. Hutchins reportedly said 
that Mr. Landman was not now a Com- 
munist and had left the party in 1939. He 
said that he had taken Mr. Landman’s word 
that this was true. This was more infor- 
mation, apparently, than Mr. Landman was 
prepared to give to the United States Sen- 
ate. In an interview with the press on 
November 7 of this year—less than 2 weeks 


ago—it is reported Dr. Hutchins said that 
he would not hesitate to hire a present 
member of the Communist Party to do 4 
job for which he was qualified. I say to 


you that the record of Dr. Hutchins, and the 
record of the Fund for the Republic under 
his direction, is replete with evidence that 
he does not believe communism is a clear 
and present danger in this country, and that 
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he is more interested in opposing com- 
munism’s enemies than in opposing com- 
munism. 

Dr. Hutchins is aided and abetted in his 
direction of the fund by his vice president, 
mr. W. H. (Ping) Ferry. The actions of 
Mr. Ferry indicate that he holds substan- 
tially the same beliefs as his chief. 

My friends, I solemnly say to you now 
that none of us here knows how much dam- 
age has been done—how many American 
lives have been lost—what future catas- 
trophe may yet befall our people as a result 
of the successful operations of the Com- 
munist espionage apparatus in this country. 
I do not speak idle words. Read the official 
records in the cases of Alger Hiss and Harry 
pexter White and those associated with 
them. Read the sordid trial records of the 
Rosenbergs and the Greenglasses and the 
others. And after reading ask yourselves 
whether our Government is Justified in tak- 
ing security measures deemed necessary by 
the agencies responsible for America’s 
national security. 

It is true that a few errors have occurred 
in the operation of the Federa! loyalty pro- 
gram. When you consider that more than 
four million individuals have been checked, 
the wonder is not that there were a few 
mistakes but that there were so few. Cer- 
tainly, that record is a credit to President 
Eisenhower and the judgment of the civil 
servants who have carried on this work, 

I would leave one final thought with you 
I believe that it is now time for the Ameri- 
can people to make Known whether they 
personally approve a heavily-financed, tax- 
exempt movement whose actions have served 
to discredit the legislative and executive 
agencies of the Government in carrying out 
their constitutional responsibilities to pre- 
serve the security of the United States. 

You may be sure that in all that the 
American Legion does it is guided by only 
one principle: What is best for America. 
We would not destroy one fraction of the 
freedom of our people. But freedom con- 
notes duty. It does not embrace license. 
Freedom does not permit murder, robbery, 
nor any act which hinders the right of 
each citizen to live in tranquillity with his 
neighbors. By the same definition it does 
not encompass the right of any person or 
group to subvert or violently overthrow the 
form of government which we have chosen 
for ourselves. 

The American Legion formally charges 
that by its action under its current direc- 
tion, the Fund for the Republic renders 
comfort to the enemies of America. 

We are convinced that the fund is doing 
evil work. We intend to tell the facts about 
this organization and its leadership to the 
American people throughout the country. 
We believe that it is your responsibility as 
American citizens to satisfy yourself as to 
the truth of what we say. Check the rec- 
ord. It contains a great deal more evidence 
than time has permitted me to relate here. 
If you will study the facts in the light of 
patriotism, I am confident you will join 
with us in combating and exposing this 
massive threat to the security of our 


country. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues in feli- 
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citating our beloved Speaker, Sam Ray- 
BURN, on the 74th anniversary of his 
birth. 

It has truly been a privilege for me 
to serve with and to know intimately this 
great American. Everyone loves, ad- 
mires and respects Mr. Sam. 

“Mr. Democrat,” as he is so well and 
often called, has rendered a service to 
his country beyond our power to express. 
My hope and prayer is that he may be 
spared for many, many more years of 
faithful and fruitful service. 

Mr.-RAYBURN, my heartiest congratu- 
lations. 





Cult of Doubt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorp, I wish 
to insert the following article by William 
A. Rusher, which appeared in the No- 
vember 3, 1955, issue of the Harvard 
Times-Republican: 

CULT oF DousT 


The gravest problem facing America to- 
day is neither political, economic nor mili- 
tary, but moral and psychological. It is 
the loss, by a substantial segment of the 
American society, of faith in that society 
and its values. . 

The most cursory review of history will 
bring to mind many nations and communi- 
ties which have flourished like the green 
bay tree without any particular pretensions 
to cultural or intellectual preeminence in 
their milieux. At one time or another, great 
nations have sanctioned almost every repre- 
hensible practice known to man—not ex- 
cluding infanticide, ritual sacrifice and 
cannibalism—yet the species has survived, 
an on balance has even progressed. The one 
sin for which nature exacts the supreme 
penalty of national extinction is a failure 
on the part of the members of a society to 
believe in its inherent worth. 

When a society loses faith in itself, its 
destruction is only a matter of time. Since 
the disease is commonest among mature and 
elderly societies, whose cultural and intel- 
lectual attainments are high, the process of 
disintegration is often obscured by a 
fluorescence of the arts and the intellect. 
But once the dread threshold has been 
crossed, no cultural supremacy, no intellec- 
tual subtlety, no exquisite refinement of the 
spirit can commute the death sentence of 
the doomed society. As Greece, for all her 
brilliance, succuinbed to the Roman legions; 
as Rome in turn, its grandeur blotched, fell 
to the Goths; as the hothouse blossom of 
the T’ang Dvnasty crumpled under the blade 
of An Lu-shan; as the Third French Repub- 
lic, wielding its cynicism like a paper sword, 
died at the hands of Adolf Hitler—so must 
every society die which forgets to preserve 
its belief in itself. 

In the United States today, there are many 
people, dangerously many, who have lost 
their faith in the American society. I am 
not referring to the domestic Communists— 
though they, of course, have condemned the 
society to death and welcome each sign of 
weakness. The great bulk of those who have 
lost faith in the society, however, are not 
actively disloyal to it; they have merely be- 
come indifferent or hostile to its tenets. 
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They exist in both parties and all economic 
and social strata, for theirs is a fraternity 
of the intellect. 

To these people the rights which according 
to the Declaration of Independence were 
conferred upon all men by their divine Cre- 
ator are merely the benevolent statutes of 
a humanistic national society, and the so- 
ciety in turn is but a convenient transi- 
tional form on the road to a more perfect 
(but still completely materialistic) interna- 
tional union. To the holders of such opin- 
ions, the preservation of the American 
society as such can mean little. Deprived by 
their materialistic premises of the ability 
to accept its moral postulates, and unable 
for the same reason to formulate others of 
their own, they accept the protection of the 
American society while denying it their 
moral support—constantly refining their 
analyses of its defects, and guiltily identify- 
ing themselves with its active enemies. 

Such people are philosophically incapable 
of a robust contribution to the vitality of 
the society. Organizations of a patriotic 
character, avowedly dedicated to the support 
of the society, are (not surprisingly) their 
particular bétes noires; organizations de- 
signed to encourage the ultimate superses- 
sion of all national societies by a single 
materialistic international commonwealth 
are their special pets. As for the Communist 
world, hostile to the West yet philosophically 
unassailable from the standpoint of the 
thoroughgoing materialist, it exerts upon 
such people the same hypnotic fascination 
that a snake exerts upon a chicken. 

These people uneasily sense the social dan- 
ger posed by their loss of faith in the society. 
But, rather than abandon their tacit oppo- 
sition, they have sought to camouflage it 
by treating it as a virtuous skepticism. Thus 
has arisen the cult of doubt, a complete 
relativistic philosophy, which denies all posi- 
tive beliefs in the sphere of social values 
and elevates doubt itself to the status of a 
first principle. 

We are told, for example, that Harvard's 
greatest merit is its insistence upon the 
constantly questioning mind. Or again, 
learned judges enunciate a new doctrine of 
chronic dubiety, and warn us against the 
dangers of firm convictions. At last the very 
holding of an opinion becomes a sign of bad 
taste, and an opinion favorable to the Ameri- 
can society is considered in the worst taste 
of all. 

How can people in that condition defend 
the American society against its philosophi- 
cal rival, communism? They can’t, they 
haven’t, and they won’t. Let no one suppose 
that an array of questioning minds, however 
cooly balanced, can defend a free society 
against the fiercely held convictions of the 
brilliant leaders and propagandized masses of 
the Communist world. We will either meet 
and defeat the challenge of the Communists 
with convictions stronger than their own, 
or we will lose to them the battle for the 
future of the world. 

In this connection, we do ourselves a great 
disservice to regard Communist leaders like 
Khrushchev and Mao as mere power-mad 
barbarians. No political revolution in all 
history, and few religions, have ever relied 
less than communism upon force as the pre- 
ferred weapon of conquest. The Communist 
dictators are grimly adept politicians, no 
doubt, and able soldiers as well; but they are 
also passionately sure of the supposed scien- 
tific rightness of their. social theories—as 
Molotov’s recent rather ludicrous recantation 
of a dialectical solecism clearly demonstrates. 
Against that sort of earnestness, have we 
nothing better to hurl than the other-handed 
insipidities of the cult of doubt? 

There is some hope that we have. The 
revelation in the past 8 years of how deeply 
the morale rot of materialism, not to mention 
the cancer of communism, had bitten into 
the body politic has produced a revulsion of 


popular sentiment whose consequences are 
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not yet wholly foreseeable. The great ma- 
jority of the American people are now con- 
vinced that the struggle for survival must 
not be led, on behalf of the American society, 
by some doubt-riddled egghead exquisitely 
poised between yea and nay. The world 
will go—and perhaps rightiy—to those who 
want it most. If it is to go to the defenders 
of freedom, they must want that freedom, 
not merely in order to doubt, but to believe. 
It will not matter if what they believe 
proves wrong in the perspective of a mil- 
lenium. Perfect rightness is the prerogative 
of God; man’s role is to strive for a perfec- 
tion he cannot achieve. And while final 
success will forever elude him, he does not 
always fail. Through the smoke and haze 
of history we have seen him struggling on— 
now lost, now stumbling, now rising again 
“with truth a silver trumpet at his lips.” 





Greater North Dakota Association Asks 
Federal Funds To Help City of Williston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit with my remarks a copy 
of a resolution recently made by the 
Greater North Dakota Association. This 
resolution supports an appropriation of 
Federal funds to pay for the replacement 
of municipal facilities of the city of 
Williston, N. Dak., which may be dam- 
aged or rendered useless, if the Army 
engineers get their way and operate the 
dam at the 1,840-foot level. The resolu- 
tion follows: 


RESOLUTION OF GREATER NorTH DAKOTA ASSO- 
CIATION SUPPORTING AN APPROPRIATION OF 
FEDERAL FUNDS FOR PROVIDING REPLACEMENT 
OF MUNICIPAL FACILITIES OF THE CITY OF 
WILLISTON, N. Dak., DAMAGED, RENDERED 
USELESS OR MADE NECESSARY DUE TO THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE GARRISON DAM AND 
RESERVOIR PROJECT ON THE MIssSouRI RIVER, 
OR FOR REIMBURSING THE Crry THEREFOR 


Whereas the operation of the Garrison 
Dam and Reservoir project works on the 
Missouri River in North Dakota to their 
maximum height and capacity will adverse- 
ly affect, damage, and render useless many 
of the essential municipal facilities of the 
city of Williston, N. Dak., and may require 
additional and new facilities; and 

Whereas in order to replace, relocate and 
reconstruct such facilities to adequately 
serve the present and foreseeable needs of 
the municipality it will become necessary, 
among other things, to— 

1. Relocate, alter, and reconstruct the wa- 
ter treatment plant; 

2. Relocate, extend, alter, and reconstruct 
the raw water intake facilities; 

3. Locate, design, and construct 
treatment facilities; 

4. Replace, relocate, 
garbage dump; 

5. Replace and reconstruct the powerline 
to the raw water intake and to the treatment 
plant; and 

Whereas it appears that most, if not all, 
of the cost of providing such replacements 
and new facilities is the responsibility and 
obligation of, and should therefore be fully 
borne by, the Federal Government because 
of the construction and operation of the 


sewage 


and construct the 


Garrison Dam and Reservoir project: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Greater North Dakota Association, the North 
Dakota State Chamber of Commerce, in an- 
nuai meeting in the city of Bismarck, N. 
Dak., November 28-29, 1955, That this as- 
sociation actively support an appropriation 
of Federal funds for the complete relocation, 
replacement and reconstruction of the mu- 
nicipal facilities of the city of Williston, N. 
Dak., adversely affected, damaged or ren- 
dered useless or inoperable due to the con- 
struction and operation of said public works 
project, as well as for providing such new 
facilities as may become necessary by reason 
thereof, all of such replacements and nec- 
essary new facilities to be of sufficient size 
and capacity to adequately serve the present 
and foreseeable needs and requirements of 
said municipality, or for the full reimburse- 
ment therefor in the event said city pro- 
vides such replacements and hecessary new 
facilities; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies hereof be mailed to 
the City Commission of Williston. the State 
water conservation commission, the Chief 
of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, to Senators WILLIAM LANGER and 
MILTON R. YOUNG, and to Representatives 
JsHeR L. BurpIcK and Orro KRUEGER. 





Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I wish 
to insert the following press release from 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business regarding foreign aid: 

“Let Congress start the new year right,” 
says George J. Burger, vice president, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business. 

Burger’s remark is made with reference to 
the foreign-aid prorgam which will be con- 
sidered shortly after the reconvening of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Burger voiced the opinion of the na- 
tionwide membership of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, comprising 
approximately 100,009 independent business 
and professional men nationwide. as a re- 
sult of a poll recently completed. which dis- 
closes that 80 percent of the members voted 
for discontinuance of the foreign aid as a 
permanent feature of our Nation's foreign 
policy. 

The 80 percent of the members voting came 
to the conclusion from facts submitted, that 
the United States taxpayers have ponied up 
about $69 billion for foreign aid since July 
1, 1945, which has resulted in our Nation 
having the highest deficit of any country 
in the world. The members believe that 
“You can't finance or buy friendship.” Korea 
was a good example—where the United States 
taxpayers bore almost 90 percent of the 
burden. 

Mr. Burger added: “The foreign-aid pro- 
fram is now centered on aid to Asia, and 
the facts will show that India, an Asian coun- 
try which has taken foreign aid, 1s flirting 
with Communist Crina. Indonesia which 
would get aid has indulged in ventures sure 
to wreck its economy.” 

Small business, the grassroois of our econ- 
omy, has spoken, and, Burger concludes: “It 
is now up to Congress to pay heed to the 
voice of this largest segment of our Nation's 
economy.” 
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Friendship Airport Could Solve Wash. 
ington Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editoria} 
from the Evening Capital, Annapolis. 
Md., of January 5, 1956: 


FRIENDSHIP AIRPORT COULD SOLVE 
WASHINGTON PROBLEM 


The recommendation of the Depariment 
of Commerce that Andrews Airport, a mili- 
tary airbase, be developed as a supplementary 
commercial airport for the Washington area, 
instead of using the facilities of the Frienq. 
ship International Airport, should, and will, 
likely run into opposition in the Congress. 

As a matter of fact, Sinclair Weeks. Secre. 
tary of Commerce, in his letter to Senator 
MAGNUSON (Democrat, of Washintgon), 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, placed Friendship in third 
place, rating Andrews Field as first; a pro- 
posed airport at Burke, Va., second, and 
Friendship last. > 

Yet, both the Andrews field and the pro- 
posed field at Burke, Va., have been debated 
and discussed many times in past years and 
have always been pigeon-holed. 

The Department of Commerce made its 
recommendation in spite of the fact that its 
survey concluded that ‘Friendship Airport 
could serve as a supplemental facility for 
Washington for some time” and added “even 
though it does not provide the best long- 
range solution of Washington airport needs.” 

It is estimated that it would cost $30 
million, or twice the cost of the Friendship 
Airport, to develop the Andrews military 
field as & commercial base. In addition, 
despite, protests in the past, the Federal 
Government has acquired 1,030 acres of land 
at the Burke site at a cost of $900,654.26, 
which has been lying fallow since construc- 
tion there was stopped in early 1953. It was 
estimated that the cost of constructing an 
airport at Burke would be more than 
$48,400,000. 

One of the main problems facing the Con- 
gress which recently assembled will be the 
balancing of the Federal budget and tax 
cuts. Why should the Federal Government 
rush into spending 830 million on the An- 
drews base, after investing $900,654.26 at 
the Burke site, when its own survey con- 
cludes that the Friendship Airport could 
serve aS a supplemental facility for some 
time? Why not use the Friendship Airport 
to relieve the congestion at the Washington 
Airport and save considerable Federal funds? 
There is no definite date that can be given 
when traffic at the Friendship Airport wil! 
grow to such an extent that another airport 
might have to be considered. 


Objections that have been made in the 
past to the use of the Andrews base are 
just as pertinent today. They have been 
founded on the mixing of military and com- 
mercial air traffic. Speaking of long-range 
planning, in event of a war, the Andrews 
base would probably be in such use that 
commercial flying might have to be bannec 
or curtailed. 

One thing that the selection of the Friend- 
ehip Airport as a supplemental site would a: 
would be to cut down traffic at the Washing- 
ton Airport almost as soon as an agreement 
was worked out. This would tend to reduce 
any stacking of planes that may exist ¢ 
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the Washington Airport, waiting clearance 

to land, by dividing the volume of traffic 

between Washington and Friendship. 

At a recent meeting held in Indianapolis 
on fiying safety, some astonishing facts were 
prought to light dealing with “crowded air” 
over major airports. 

w. G. Jensen, of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, representing the scheduled lines, 
gave the conference details of the agency’s 
survey of near-misses in commercial flying. 

He asserted that 65 percent of the near- 
misses occurred in full daylight and 43 per- 
cent under conditions with 15 miles or more 
of visibility. And he noted that almost a 
third took place in the Nation’s chief ter- 
minal areas—New York, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, 
Kansas City, and Miami. 

To underline what is happening with the 
great growth of civil and military aviation, 
Lt. Col. Jack Tueller, Chief of the Strategic 
Air Command’s Flying Safety Branch, re- 
ported that since January 1 of last year, up 
to the time of the meeting, there had been 
several hundred incidents in which bombers 
and fighters narrowly averted midair col- 
lisions. 

And not all of them were missed. It was 
pointed out that from the second half of 
1950 to the second half of 1952, Air Force 
collisions in midair rose from 4 to 7 a 
month. Since then the rate has leveled off. 

Naturally Air Force planes by the nature 
of their business often fly in close forma- 
tion with relatively small clearance margins. 

Though military and civil air operations 
differ markedly, there is a big common ele- 
ment in the congestion problem they face. 
That being the case, why should the Depart- 
ment of Commerce seek to complicate the 
problem at the Andrews Base, by mixing mil- 
itary and commercial flying in the same 
area? 

The Friendship Airport, with facilities 
available, would seem to be the ideal answer 
to the Washington problem, rather than mix- 
ing types of aviation, and pouring out sums 
of Federal money. 

The recently completed Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Expressway offers an ideal highway 
artery between the Friendship Field and 
Washington, and the speed of travel between 
the two points is more to be considered than 
actual mileage between Washington and 
Andrews Field or between Washington and 
Burke, Va. 

The statement in the Department of Com- 
merce report that Washington air traffic is 
predominantly shorthaul, deserves some in- 
quiry by the Congress. 

What does the Department consider short- 
haul traffic? Planes land at the Washington 
Airport from any distant points. One reads 
time and again of diplomats and representa- 
tives of foreign countries being met at the 
airport. 

Is a flight from Washington to Chicago 
considered a shorthaul for instance? Is one 
from the Midwest to Washington shorthaul? 
It would seem that this phase of the report 
should be clarified. 





Harry Sandager 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have learned with deep regret of 
the passing of our former friend and 
colleague, Harry Sandager, of Rhode 
Island. 
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Born in 1887, he played an active part 
in public life in the field of journalism; 
as a Representative in the Rhode Island 
General Assembly for 8 years; as a Mem- 
ber of the 71st Congress, and as Repub- 
lican national committeeman for the 
State of Rhode Island. 

He had a very wide circle of friends, 
among whom I have been happy to be 
included. I have valued his friendship 
ever since the day of our service here 
together in this House. 

I join in heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. 
Sandager and to all those close to him. 





The Church of Christ in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

LAWRENCEBURG, TENN., 
January 2, 1956. 
Hon. Ross Bass, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ross: Copy of my letter of last Sep- 
tember to the Honorable John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, is enclosed. 

Cline and Harold Paden went to Italy 7 
years ago to reestablish the Church of 
Christ in Italy. Although Harold had been 
successful in helping win the battle for 
Italy in World War II, Cline had, by resist- 
ing orders of the government which had 
violated his conscience, to close the orphan- 
age in 1949, to close the churches in 1952, 
and finally the order in 1953 to take down 
the church sign which was a question of 
religious liberty, become “the symbol of 
the persecuted religious minorities in Italy,” 
and, as such he had to be removed, even 
though the appeal of his arrest was pending 
and juridical recognition to enable the 
Church of Christ to function freely con- 
tinued to be withheld. 

While Paden was receiving the third de- 
gree in reverse fellowship at the hands of 
@ supposedly friendly Christian democratic 
government, a news story distributed by the 
Chicago Daily News Service on November 19 
from Rome told of plans for a Catholic 
colony in a rural area of South Carolina, 
evidently for the specific purpose of evangel- 
ization, as Priest Ligutti stated: “I want 
healthy Italian wives to increase the num- 
ber of Catholics in that area.” In contrast, 
the cry against Paden had been: “We do 
not need missionaries from the Church of 
Christ in Italy for the Italians are satisfied 
religiously and, certainly, we do not need 
foreigners to teach us religion.” Incident- 
ally, under the President’s refugee relief pro- 
gram up to now 62,000 persons from Italy 
out of the total of 131,750 refugees will have 
found haven in the land of the free. Yes, 
everything would appear to be in readiness 
as we extend the handclasp of welcome for 
President Gronchi’s state visit late next 
month. 

The religion may be primarily an internal 
matter under the jurisdiction of a sovereign 
government, yet, in any country where it 
is necessary to go to the police for permis- 
sion to worship, even though my voice be 
a lone one, I feel impelled in the goodly 
heritage of freemen, to cry out against such 
a despotic system condoned by a government 
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sealed in the blood of American arms and 
transfused by almost five billions from the 
American taxpayer. 

While all would agree the desire to return 
to the “meritorious inquisition” is inoppor- 
tune and out of place in our time, at least 
the equality of all religious professions and 
the freedom of conscience should like the 
rose be indigenous to every clime and 
especially so in that country where it is the 
duty of the ruler under the 8-year old Italian 
republic to respect and have respected its 
constitutional guaranties. 

With cordial good wishes, I remain 

Sincerely, 
Marcus A. GALLAHER. 





LAWRENCEBURG, TENN., September 16, 1955. 

The Honorable JOHN FOSTER DULLEs, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: On August 16, 
Mr. Cline Paden, head of the Church of 
Christ mission in Italy, informed the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Rome of his intention to 
return to America. His replacement is Mr. 
Hillard Story. The conviction of Cline 
Paden of refusing to obey police orders in 
erecting the sign “Cheisa di Cristo” on the 
meeting place of the church in Rome has 
been appealed. “Both the Italian and Amer- 
ican Governments have shown great interest 
in the outcome of the trial which was ex- 
pected to end the 2-year-old controversy 
over the sign.” 

Italy in adopting the republican constitu- 
tion of 1947 guaranteeing freedom of worship 
to all, neglected to repeal a Fascist law of 
1929 prohibiting public worship by “cults” 
without police permission. Even though 
the ban has been lifted for the moment—the 
power to ban remains—and the basic ques- 
tion is, therefore, still unresolved. 

It was the Fascist-Lateran pact of 1929, 
signed by Mussolini and the Roman Catholic 
Church, which was opposed by Croce, one of 
modern man’s great thinkers, and four other 
senators, all in the liberal tradition critical 
of close relations between the Roman church 
and the Italian state, that met half-way the 
papal claim to sovereignty. Manifestly, the 
crooning of some about modern liberties 
cannot be based on canon law but finds its 
melody in expediency, since old Fascist re- 
strictions dangerously curtaining democratic 
freedoms are interpreted in effect though in 
conflict with the constitution and make a 
mockery of it. Even collaborators would ap- 
pear to strain a point in blessing the invasion 
and ravishing of Ethiopia, one of the oldest 
Christian countries, and the destruction by 
aggression of the late Spanish Republic. 

Dictator Franco may with impunity cur- 
tail freedom of speech, harm the religious 
sensibilities, and restrict the right to worship 
of Protestants in his fortress of catholicism, 
yet contrarywise in Peronland where similar 
measures now sometimes fit the other foot, 
some face the dilemma of obeying conscience 
or a temporary ruler, making a difference as 
to whose foot the shoe pinches, thus, it 
would appear to be benign where church 
and state are one, but malign where even a 
“moral separation” exists, to naturalize over 
here but to normalize over there. 

Mr. Secretary, believe me, this is not an 
effort to bedevil, but in the peace of Christian 
conscience it is really mortifying, that in 
Italy, an ally with whom we have 4 treaty 
of friendship, a land thousands leave from 
each year to make new careers in this land 
of refuge and promise, should withdraw the 
handclasp of welcome from a friend and 
brother in Christ, since there is one God 
here as there and His unchanging law is uni- 
versal. 

Certain ecclesiastics in America are adepts 
at adjusting in volume problems similar to 
Cline Paden’s by use of the private immigra- 
tion bill device. In the 83d and 84th Con- 
gresses no less than 100 such bills, each 
of which would grant permanent residence to 
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from 1 to 14 priests, nuns or nurses who 
have overstayed their visa extensions in this 
country, have been introduced. Although 
they are no longer called up and passed out 
of regular order they are usually favorably 
reported by a generous Congress, while dur- 
ing this period Messrs. Caliandro and Geno, 
American citizens and Protestant ministers, 
were among those ordered out of Italy. 

It is interesting to note that across history 
those manifesting the greatest ecclesiastical 
ensitivity, while coercing with the tyranny 

ff thought control in clear violation of in- 
dividual freedom so often nourished in biood 
and basically cherished and yearned for by 
all mankind, have remained insolent and 
bigoted in continuing their drive for tem- 
poral power and aiming at keener and 
sharper ecclesiastical control and immunities. 

Every reason persuades that in a country 
consecrated by the blood of American heroes, 
the avengers of freedom, that the liberty oi 

snscience and of worship proclaimed by the 
Republican constitution of 1947, and guar- 
anteed for American citizens in Italy by the 
1949 treaty of friendship, should not be 
flouted and interfered with by police action, 
but respected as Italy’s highest administra- 
tive tribunal, the Council of State, has or- 
dered. 

To this end, may I respectfully solicit and 
commend your continued interest and inter- 
vention in justice and equity. 

Yours very respectfully. 

Marcus A. GALLAHER 














The Charm of the U. S. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
members of the Columbia Democratic 
Club, a very active organization in my 
district, are keenly aware of the rights 
and privileges we enjoy as American citi- 
zens, and endeavor to keep the com- 
munity in which they are located, con- 
scious of these benefits and also of their 
duties. They are particularly active in 
getting the voters to the polis at election 
days. 

Mr. Ernest J. Pegelow, president 
emeritus of this club, has written a song 
poem entitled “The Charm of the 
U. S. A,” which I would like to include 
in the Recorp, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks: 

THE CHARM OF THE U. S. A. 
Out where the sky meets the ocean, 

The sentry on New York bay, 

Holds forth the great lamp of Freedom, 

“The charm of the U. S. A.!” 

Greeting the weary trav’'ler, 

A welcome to those who despair, 
Liberty offers a haven, 

To those so oppres’ed “Over There.” 

“Miss Liberty;” “My Country ‘Tis of Thee,” 

Millions of hearts proclaim. 
ss Liberty:” Forever you shall be, 

The symbol of “Old Glory’s’”’ fame. 


or 


avis 


For “Columbia the Gem of the Ocean,” 
A vigil you keep “Night and Day.” 
“God Bless” “The Statue of Liberty,” 
“The charm of the U.S. A.!’ 
—Ernest J. Pegelow. 
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Russia Objects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5,1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ni- 
kita S. Khrushchev, head of the Commu- 
nist Party in Russia, got on his “high 
horse” last week and balled out the 
President of the United States for send- 
ing Christmas greetings to the people of 
Eastern Europe and expressing the hope 
that some day they might be free and 
have a government of their own choos- 
ing. That was the most Christian greet- 
ing that could be imagined. It did not 
fit in, however, with the ideas of the 
dictatorship of Russia, where 3!2 per- 
cent of the population govern absolutely 
the other 96% percent. 

The President replied to that tirade 
and announced that it has been, still is, 
and will continue to be the policy of the 
United States to liberate the voiceless 
people behind the Iron Curtain, and that 
we will not cease our efforts until we 
are successful. That was all he had to 
say, period. That gave Mr. Khrushchev 
something to chew over, and I am glad 
someone gave this bragging, chest- 
pounding dictator something to digest. 
IT do not think we need fear enemies of 
this stamp, for usually anyone who 
prances around, pounds his chest, exhib- 
its his biceps and announces what he is 
foing to do, uses up all his energy before 
the fight begins, and such boasters are 
not difficult to dispose of. 

While I am glad the President tackled 
Khrushchev for a loss, it will be a long 
costly grind if we undertake the libera- 
tion of all peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Those people must realize that 
they themselves will have to fight for 
their liberty. They did that before in 
Russia, and they can do it again. They 
cannot count too much on our interven- 
ing in their revolution. 

First cf all, it is a costly undertaking 
in money and men, and many of the 
people here, or their ancestors, came to 
America in the first place to get away 
from the wars in Europe. They saw 
how useless it was to try to keep the 
peace, as history shows that every three 
years from the date of recorded history 
there has been some conflict raging 
somewhere. They objected to having 
their boys compelled to join the armed 
forces, and were tired of being sub- 
merged in & sea of taxation. They 
pulled stakes and came here and pro- 
ceeded to build on these shores a gov- 
ernment that existed for the people, and 
which guaranteed liberty and freedom. 
How well they succeeded is evidenced by 
the wonderful progress made by the 
United States in the last 150 years. We 

started out with 13 settlements, called 
colonies, with no fixed central govern- 
ment, and were probably the weakest 
Jooking nation in the then list of nations. 
After 150 years of free government we 
became the world’s strongest 


govern- 
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ment, and one which many other nations 
envied and endeavored to copy. 

Our first step in European entangle. 
ments was taken in 1918. Again in 194) 
we got enmeshed, then once more in 
Korea. After World War II stopped we 
endeavored to use our money, men and 
resources to establish peace. Since that 
date we have expended the following 
sums: Outright gifts to foreign govern. 
ments, $44,103,112,291; credits—which 
will not be paid—$12,347,775,908: other 
credits—still gifts—$10,123,872,197. 

Today everyone will admit that we are 
no nearer to world peace than we were 
before we began this program. In the 
meantime we have increased our debt 
limit, and now again we are dangerously 
near the new limit. In addition, we are 
running on an unbalanced budget. 
Other countries like Great Britain and 
Yugoslavia have balanced their budgets 
from gifts made by the United States, 
What is more important, the above costs 
do not take into consideration that other 
awful price element which was inflicted 
on our troops by death, wounds, impris- 
onment and torture. 

The argument is made that it will not 
take us long to carry out our intention 
of liberating the enslaved people of 
other countries. It has been 10 years 
since the end of World War II, and still 
we have not accomplished our purpose, 
nor have we made much progress. As 
the second session of Congress starts, one 
of the first things to come before it will 
be a request for a further appropriation 
of $4 billion in foreign aid. 

The official opinion seems to be that in 
this atomic age a war will not last long. 
It will be a matter of days, not years. 
The people have been given to under- 
stand that one bomb, or at best a very 
few of them, will destroy the earth itself. 
I do not subscribe to this theory at all. 
This earth was created by divine power, 
and people were put here on this planet 
by that same power. It is consistent 
with faith to say that a few insignificant 
creatures inhabiting the earth by the 
grace of this divine power can undo in 
a matter of minutes all that the 
Almighty has done? This is fear in the 
nth degree. If the mind of man can 
contrive such a dangerous instrumen- 
tality the brain of man can also contrive 
a means of making it ineffective. Every 
positive has a negative, and the whole 
world and everything in it constitutes a 
system of balances. 

I would like to see the people of Russia 
liberated, but remember that when a 
reigning government which has 315 per- 
cent of the people voluntarily supporting 
it and the other 961% percent of the 
population are vassals living under the 
heel of dictators, any change will have 
to come from within. The people them- 
selves will finaily have to take action to 
emerge from their condition of serfdom. 
There will be much blood spilled, but the 
road to freedom is costly, and no nation 
knows it better than we do. 

However, there are certain things that 
we can do now to help the people of 
Russia and other dictator-dominated 
countries. They are: First, withdraw 
recognition from this bloody regime of 
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Russia; second, oust Russia from the 
United Nations or get out ourselves. 

We know now, and should have known 
right along that Russia is our enemy, 
and has, does, and will continue to op- 
pose every move we make in the interest 
of world peace. While we sit in the 
United Nations with our arm around our 
peloved brother, with both of us pledged 
to world, peace, this beloved brother is 
looking for the most favorable oppor- 
tunity to stab us in the back, and is work- 
ing with unremitting energy to destroy 
us and all we stand for. 

If we take the steps above suggested 
these moves will give the people behind 
the Iron Curtain new hope, and they will 
gain new strength when they see that 
the United States will no longer uphold 
or condone the tyranny of the Russian 
leaders. 





Van Zandt Urges Congressional Action on 
Proposed Amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative in Congress of a large 
group of active and retired railroad em- 
ployees, at their request I introduced 
on January 3 a series of bills designed to 
liberalize the Railroad Retirement Act 
and increase benefits. 

During the past several months in cov- 
ering the 20th Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania I had the opportunity of 
meeting and talking personally with 
hundreds of active and retired railroad- 
ers as well as widows of deceased railroad 
employees and other survivors. Not only 
did I find a lot of dissatisfaction among 
the retired people because of the failure 
of Congress to increase benefits, but also 
a general feeling among active railroad- 
ers that the retirement law should be 
revised for the purpose of providing a 
more adequate annuity at the time of 
retirement. 

The series of bills introduced today are 
in addition to the following bills intro- 
duced in January 1955 at the beginning 
of the first session of this Congress, 
namely: 

H. R. 856, which provides full annuities 
at compensation of half salary or wages 
based on the 5 years of highest earnings, 
for individuals who have completed 35 
years of service or have attained the 
age of 60. 

H. R. 858 provides retirement on a full 
annuity at age 60 or after 30 years of 
service and that such annuity for any 
month shall not be less than one-half 
of the individual’s average monthly com- 
pensation for the 5 years of highest 
earnings. 

H. R. 859 provides for an across-the- 
board increase of 25 percent in the an- 
nuities and pensions payable to retired 
railroad employees or their survivors. 

H. R. 2443 provides that an annuitant 
May be eligible for his retirement an- 
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nuity even though he renders compen- 
sated service for an employer other than 
railroads by whom he was last employed 
before his annuity became effective. 
This bill covers the situation where a 
retired employee is denied the oppor- 
tunity to serve as a clerical employee 
of a church, civic, fraternal, or social 
organization. 

In regard to the series of bills which 
I have introduced this date they are as 
follows: 

H. R. 7982 provides that the present 
dual benefit restrictions on spouse’s an- 
nuities shall be eliminated. If this bill 
becomes a law some 6,000 spouses who 
have earned social-security benefits in 
their own right will be entitled to receive 
such benefits without having the amount 
deducted from their railroad retirement 
benefits as is being done at the present 
time. 

H. R. 7984 provides for a 25-percent 
across-the-board increase in the annu- 
ities and pensions payable to retired rail- 
road employees, their widows, or other 
survivors. This bill is a revision of 
H. R. 859 and is necessary because of 
changes made by the 1955 amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement Act. 

H. R. 7990 provides a 10-percent 
across-the-board increase in the annu- 
ities and pensions payable to retired rail- 
road employees, their widows, or other 
survivors. 

H. R. 7988 provides a 15-percent 
across-the-board increase in the annu- 
ities and pensions payable to retired rail- 
road employees, their widows, or other 
survivors. ; 

H. R. 7986 provides a 20-percent 
across-the-board increase in the annu- 
ities and pensions payable to retired rail- 
road employees, their widows, or other 
survivors. 

H. R. 7983 is a bill designed to pro- 
vide a 25-percent increase in widows’ 
annuities. 

H. R. 7989 provides a 10-percent in- 
crease in widows’ annuities. 

H. R. 7987 provides a 15-percent in- 
crease in widows’ annuities. 

H. R. 7985 provides a 20-percent in- 
crease in widows’ annuities. 

Mr. Speaker, on November 1, 1955, the 
Railroad Retirement Board was paying 
313,116 annuities and pensions to retired 
railroaders, 108,896 annuities to spouses 
of retired employees, and 205,371 
monthly survivor benefits to widows and 
other survivors, or a grand total of 627,- 
383 monthly annuities. Many of these 
beneficiaries under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act live in my congressional dis- 
trict, and it is at their request that I 
have introduced railroad retirement leg- 
islation in both sessions of this Congress. 

Already in an effort to secure prompt 
consideration of the bills mentioned I 
have written to Chairman Percy PRiEsT, 
of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, and to A. E. Lyon, 
secretary, Railway Labor Executives As- 
sociation, as well as to the legislative 
representatives of the railroad brother- 
hoods, the International Association of 
Machinists, and the A. F. of L.-CIO. 

Mr. Speaker, the interest of the active 
and retired railroad employees in seeking 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act should receive serious consideration 
by Congress. This is their retirement 
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system supported entirely by contribu- 
tions from the employees and railroad 
management, and its is the duty of Con- 
gress to give full consideration to the 
request for liberalization of the Railroad 
Retirement Act and an increase in 
benefits. 





Tide of Wetbacks Cut 90 Percent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 years ago, my district was 
overrun with thousands of so-called wet- 
backs who were looking for traditional 
employment in the truck farms and 
citrus groves of southern California. 
They were victims of an unrealistic and 
unworkable agreement between Mexico 
and the United States whereby employ- 
ment of contract workers was so compli- 
cated that most farmers felt compelled 
to hire illegal workers rather than con- 
tract workers. 

The 83d Congress, 2 years ago, reme- 
died this situation by passing legislation 
that makes it possible for the farmers to 
hire workers who are experienced and 
readily available. The new law, coupled 
with the effective administration of the 
border patrol by Joseph M. Swing, United 
States Commissioner of Immigration, 
has remarkably improved the picture 
as evidenced by the Commissioner’s re- 
port submitted to Attorney General 
Brownell. 

Under unanimous consent, I enclose 
the following newspaper article from the 
San Diego Union, of December 31, 1955, 
pointing up the success of this program: 

Time OF WETBACKS CuT 90 PERCENT 

WASHINGTON, December 30.—The number 
of Mexican aliens crossing illegally into the 
United States was reduced more than 90 
percent in 1955, Joseph M. Swing, United 
States Immigration Commissioner, reported 
today. 

In an analysis of immigration-naturaliza- 
tion service for the year, submitted to At- 
torney General Brownell, Swing said contin- 
ued patrol of the border against welbacks 
was “the top operational achievement of the 
service in 1955.” 

The 1954 roundup of illegal Mexican aliens 
brought effective control of the international 
boundary for the first time, Swing said. 

“Continued vigilance and effective use of 
men and equipment has maintained that 
control this year,” he said. 

THREE THOUSAND EACH DAY 

Prior to 1954, he said, border patrolmen 
were picking up 3,000 Mexican aliens each 
day. In 1955 the average was fewer than 
200 a day. 

In 1955 fewer than 105,000 Mexican aliens 
were arrested for illegal entry, compared 
with more than 640,000 in 1954, Swing re- 
ported. 

He credited the revamped United States- 
Mexican farm labor importation program as 
a major factor in reducing the infiltration 
of wetbacks, along with the border patrol’s 
vigilance. 

Under the farm labor setup agreed upon 
by the United States and Mexican Govern- 
ments this year American farmers were al- 
lowed to draw their workers from border 
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reception centers minus much of the red- 
tape and procedural delays which hampered 
the program previously. The two Govern- 
ments have agreed to continue the program 
through 1956. 

CRIME REDUCED 

Swing said the sharp cut in wetbacks has 
reduced crime by a corresponding rate in 
areas previously overrun by Mexican aliens. 
It also has diminished charity demands and 
has improved health conditions, he said. 

“These improved conditions were accom- 
panied by increased employment opportun! 
ties for Americans formerly displaced by ille- 
gal wetback labor, both in agriculture and 
industry,” Swing reported. 

Swing disclosed he set up a headquarters 
intelligence branch last November to deal 
with the wetbacks. 

An air intelligence center was establis 
at El Centro, Calif., as part of the bo 
patrol air arm, he reported. 

“This organization collects and dissemi- 
nates information concerning illegal aircraft 
crossing the Mexican border into the United 
States,’’ he said. 
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Free Enterprise Benefits All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I am inserting an editorial in 
the Evening Observer published at Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., Wednesday, December 14, 
1955, on the subject of Free Enterprise 
Benefits All. I am quite sure that those 
who have benefited by these benefactions 
from the Ford Foundation will agree with 

this editorial: 

FREE ENTERPRISE BENEFITS ALL 
money which the Brooks Memoria} 
Hospital is receiving from the Ford Founda- 
tion is one of the fruits of the American 
system of free private enterprise. 

The Ford Foundation received 
from the Ford family. 

The Ford family made the 
production of motorcars 

The Ford enterprise made the money 
by exploiting the market nor yet by expioit- 
ing labor. st of the money was amassed 
when Ford was making motorcars and de- 
livering them to the public at a cheaper rate 
than any other manufac could dupli- 
ente. 

At the same time he was pioneering in 

a icing wage rate yond those of his 
Ww! ive dollars a day was 
! on t 1an the rule Ford 
nnounced a plan t sum a mini- 
for the humblest jobs in his sho} 
And at the same 1e he was putting 
1otorcar, once r rded as a luxury 
served for the rich, within the 
virtually every Americar 
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ence at a price as low as $298, he was creat- 
ing a market for others. And he was making 
money, a lot of it, more than he could ever 
epen Millions of his vast earnings are 
being returned to the people through the 
Ford Foundation. 

Beyond a certain point money becomes 
only a system of scoring, a means by which 
men can measure their success in enterprise. 
The pcewer to produce or to organize produc- 
tion is unlimited with some men of special 
talents. But the power to consume is 
strictly limited. The body can only be 
adorned with one outfit of clothing at a time, 
and its intake is limited to a certain number 
of calories a day. Beyond those basic needs 

the earnings of the wealthy must revert to 
general uses through taxation, through the 
capital provided for other enterprise, through 
gifts and legacies. 

Under the American system the fruits of 
extraordinary ingenuity and production find 
their way back, deviously but inevitably, to 
the erneral welfare. What is announced as 
the goal of socialism can be shown to be the 
indisputable fact of capitalism. For the 
capitalists cannot take it with them, nor can 
they leave it in idleness. Nor is it possible 

to use accumulations of mOney in any way 
whatsoever without some benefit to others. 

Money begets money but only if it be em- 
ployed in ways which benefit others than its 
owner. Even the glutton who consumes 
more than he needs can only consume the 
things which others have profited in pro- 
ducing. 

So Dunkirk has $62,3 
proved hospital facilities. That car you 
bought in 1925 yielded a profit to Henry 
Ford. Now you are getting some of the 
profit back. And all the other profit earned 
that year or any other year by anybody 
found its way back to benefit all. Under the 
free enterprise system the employment of the 
genius at the very maximum rate justified 
by his peculiar abilities is profitable to all. 
Ford tapped riches which mandy else 
thought existed but in one way or another 
the riches he accumulated helped to entich 
the Nation. 

You can carry the thought alone indefi- 
nitely, for you know that the riches of Amer- 
ica, based more on quantity production than 
on natural resources, have spread to the 
farthest corners of the world. In witness 
whereof, take a look at the 60 billions Amer- 
ica has given or advanced te scores of other 
nations in the last decade. 
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Ownership Pride: Hundreds Start 


Improvement Projects 


EXTENSION ea REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRE: 
Monday, January 9, 1956 
WILSON of California. Mr. 
immediately after I was sworn 
; a Member of Congress in January 
my first official duties concerned 
sale of Linda Vista homes to the 
Linda Vista was a defense 
ommunhity and the Government 
acai sed for many years to make 
homes S available to those who had 
in them. I was happy to have 
yed a part in making good on this 
omise. 
at a time when we are consider- 
units of public housing 
of the country. I feel that 
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my colleagues will be interested in learn. 
ing what happens when public housing 
units are put into private ownership, 
Everyone benefits when this happens, 
The Government gets its investment 
back, the property goes on the local tax 
rolis and Government tenants become 
individual homeowners with a pride of 
ownership that adds to the community 
well-being. I am proud of the manner 
in which the citizens of Linda Vista have 
spruced up their homes and have demon- 
strated in a very forcible way the many 
advantages of private versus public own- 
ership. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article from the San 
Diego Union, by Clyde V. Smith, the 
homes and building editor: 
OWNERSHIP PRE: HUNDREDS START IMPRovE- 
MENT PROJECTS 
2 Vista is sprucing up. 

ilies are fixing up the homes they have 
newly acquired from the Government 

Now they are homeowners instead of ten- 
ants in a public housing project. 

The new Linda Vista is living, obvious 
proof of the values in the pride of home 
ownership, contrasted with what happens 
when all residents are renters. 

Better homes and a better community 
with a better appearance are being created. 

Linda Vista has 2,999 permanent dwelling 
units which were built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1940 and 1941 to meet the hous- 
ing needs of San Diego’s defense and war- 
swollen population. Originally, there were 
3,000 permanent units, but one of the houses 
was destroyed by an airplane crash. 

For 15 years, Linda Vista has been a public 
housing project, operated primarily for low 
and moderate-income families. The Govern- 
ment last fall began selling the homes under 
a@ priority system that gave veteran and non- 
veteran occupants the first choices. 

The opening sale was last October 25. By 
the time these deals cleared escrow, it was 
December before the first families acquired 
title to their homes. The progress in home 
improvements has been amazing in the in- 
terval of 6 to 8 months since the first group 
of tenants became homeowners. 

Projects are large and small. Remodel- 
ing has been undertaken on a major scale. 
Room additions have been numerous. Ga- 
rages and carports are going up, literally by 
the hundreds. 

Patios are popular. The fence comp 
have had a field day in Linda Vista. There 
ire miles of new reGwood fences in assorted 
patterns and designs. New concrete block 
walls have created private outdoor rooms in 
the backyard of many homes. Other families 
have bordered their property with chain- 
metal fences 

Cement sales also must have been heavy 
in Linda Vista during the first half of t 
year. The new homeowners are pouring 
concrete driveways and concrete terraces. 
Many are building barbeque fireplaces. 

Kitchen remodeling is one of the favorite 
ts for those who can afford it. A few 
are adding interior fireplaces. Second bath 
rooms also have been added in some homes 

The new Linda Vista is also a communi 
of gardeners. Landscaping changes are evi 
dent everywhere in the areas that have been 

nursery owner with a garden sh 
aoe ard, at the western en 
reported his saies of 
plan and ga den equipment has incr 
59 perc since the Government starte 
selling samen in the project. 

Hedges are being planted, new trees 
shrubbery have been planted, flower borders 
are blooming and lawns are being renovated. 

Ii would be neariy impossible to estimate 
he gallons of paint sprayed and brushed ¢ 
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da Vista homes, inside and outside, since 
of ownership began to show. 

s even @ new private swimming 

ol in the rear yard of one Linda Vista 
oe pelonging to Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. 
e kins, 1755 Coolidge Street. After enclos- 
se thelr yard with a high redwood fence, 
eet first project was a plastic pool, 13 by 27 
feet and 6 feet deep in the center. It now 
adjoins a sun deck which extends from the 
rear of their house. 

Many families after purchasing Linda 
Jista homes could not afford immediate im- 

rovements, other than painting or garden- 
ing, but most of them have ambitious plans 
for the future which involve room rear- 
rangements, carports or garages, and patios. 
Even those who have made improvements 
are not through. They are now excited about 
additional possibilities to make their homes 
larger, convenient, and more attractive. 
With many it will be a continuing project, 
lasting 5 to 10 years or more, depending on 
time and finances. A large share of the home 
improvements are being undertaken by do- 
it-yourselfers. 

However, the building contractors have 
also found business good in Linda Vista, 
especially with projects involving structural 
changes, room additions and new plumbing 
installations. 

Of the 2,999 permanent units in Linda 
Vista, 1,007 are single-family houses, each 
with 750 square feet of interior space, 2 bed- 
rooms and a single bath. The typical house 
has two doors, one at the kitchen and the 
other at the living room, both at the front 
of the house. There is no rear access. These 
places also lack a carport or a garage. What 
can be done? Here are a few examples of 
what has been done: 

Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Clonts, 1584 Acheson 
Street, added a wing 7 by 12 feet on the 
kitchen side, making a window out of the 
former kitchen door and moving the door 
to the rear. This gave them a much larger 
kitchen, with breakfast nook. 

There was a complete plumbing exchange, 
bringing it up to city code. (Plumbing in 
Linda Vista does not meet city requirements, 
although it satisfies safety regulations of 
the health department.) Natural birch cabi- 
nets were installed in this kitchen, and the 
hot water heater, formerly exposed, was en- 
closed in a cabinet. The addition also pro- 
vided a laundry corner. 

Other improvements made by the Clonts 
family included expansion of the living room 
by removal of a former closet, installation of 
sliding doors to make more room in existing 
closets, a garage at the rear of the property 
which also provides part of the enclosure for 
aconcrete patio, and a complete redecorat- 
ing job, with fresh paint inside and outside 
and wallpaper in the living room. A brick 
planter border added to the exterior trim. 

The Clonts have plans for other improve- 
ments. So far they have spent about $3,000 
on remodeling and additions, half the cost 
of the original price. Veterans are able to 
buy these single-family homes from the 
Government for $5,690, with a downpayment 
of 5 percent, plus escrow and closing costs. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Makinson, 1489 Acheson 
Street, are remodeling their home another 
way. 

Cognizant of the trend toward open plan- 
ning, they removed all partitions that sepa- 
rated living room, dining nook, and kitchen, 
making it one large room. They plan later 
to install an open divider to define the 
Kitchen area, but they have refinished this 
area with maple plywood cabinets, thus mak- 
ing it an attractive living kitchen. 

They also added a bedroom and utility 
room at the rear, with a laundry and a half 
bath. Farther back on their property, in a 
separate building, they erected a carport and 
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a storage room, also a patio slab. Their home 
has been reroofed with a white-rock covering. 

Some families who purchased duplexes 
pilen to convert these into a single, large 
home. Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Nielsen, 1517 
Coolidge Street, plan to convert part of their 
second unit into a larger residence for them- 
selves, and reduce the rental side to a one- 
bedroom unit. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. Gus DeFord, 6560 Osler Street, 
also bought a duplex and have ambitious 
plans. They have already walled in a large 
backyard with concrete block 6 feet high. 
Later they plan to add a breakfast room off 
the kitchen, erect a garage, and build a bar- 
becue and shuffleboard court inside this wall. 

One of the major projects under way is at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. William F. Wilson, 
1430 Coolidge Street. Wilson, a masonry con- 
tractor, has already installed a used-brick 
interior fireplace. Now he is putting up an 
extra bedroom, walling in a large yard with 
concrete block, erecting a huge outdoor fire- 
place, and plans a covered terrace, also a 
carport. 

Some Linda Vista homes have outstanding 
view sites. An example is the property of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben C. Strange, on the rim at 
1402 Burton Street. 

Their view matches some of the best in 
San Diego. They look down on the fair- 
ways and greens of the Mission Valley Golf 
Course, the spreading buildings and swim- 
ming pool of Town and Country Hotel, the 
stables with oval training tracks on the val- 
ley floor, the cloverleaf at the intersection 
of Cabrillo and Mission Valley Freeways, and 
a winding strip of Cabrillo Freeway with its 
constant traffic streaming both from and to 
downtown San Diego. 

To take advantage of this view, the 
Stranges plan to add a big living room at the 
rear of their house with a glass wall over- 
looking the valley. But this is a future 
project. Already they have started on a 
patio with brick barbecue, which also takes 
advantage of this view. 

Compared with prices other view sites are 
commanding in San Diego, their land alone 
is probably worth more than the Stranges 
paid for the entire property. 

Mrs. Faye Hartman, special field repre- 
sentative of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion in San Diego, said the agency hoped to 
close out the sale of all permanent dwell- 
ing units in Linda Vista by the end of this 
calendar year. 

For the purposes of the sale, Linda Vista 
was subdivided in six separate units. Four 
of these subdivisions have been sold and 
only 200 buildings in the last two remain, 
most of them multiple-unit buildings of 4 
and 6 units each. 

Most of the 1,077 single-family houses and 
the 503 duplexes have already been sold. In 
the project are 103 4-unit buildings with a 
total of 412 dwelling units, and 84 6-unit 
buildings, adding 504 more dwelling units. 
Qualified veteran occupants may buy the 
4-unit buildings for investment purposes, 
but the 6-unit buildings are available only 
to mutuals or private investors who submit 
sealed bids. 

Holding first priority in buying the Linda 
Vista homes are veteran occupants. The 
second priority goes to nonveteran occu- 
pants. Third on the list are veterans living 
in Linda Vista who wish to buy homes other 
than the one they occupied or who lost out 
in the draw with another veteran in the 
same duplex or 4-unit building. 

Veterans who reside outside of Linda Vista 
make up the fourth class on the priority 
list and it was these veterans who recently 
formed lines at the Linda Vista PHA office, 
awaiting their turns to buy the limited 
number of dwelling units that remained 
available, 
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Dedication of Historical Marker at the 
Eisenhower Ancestral Home, Elizabeth- 
ville, Pa., on October 23, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, last Oc- 
tober 23 it was my privilege to attend 
the dedication of a historical marker at 
the ancestral home of the Eisen- 
hower family at Elizabethville, Dauphin 
County, Pa., in the 16th Congressional 
District, which I represent. 

The dedication address was given by 
Dr. Robert L. Johnson, of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. It was entirely 
worthy of the occasion, and gives a good 
insight into the background of our be- 
loved President. I am sure you will 
enjoy reading it. 

Pursuant to the privilege granted me, 
I include Dr. Johnson’s address in these 
remarks. It is as follows: 


We are met on a site that marks an im- 
portant stage in the development of an 
American heritage. It is a heritage not of 
accumulated wealth, nor social position, nor 
intellectual genius. What was planted in 
this beautiful valley of the Susquehanna 
long ago was the seed of a family line which 
in its flowering perpetuated a name to rep- 
resent to the world in troubled times the 
best hopes of mankind. It is this little com- 
munity’s legacy to all people of all times. 

Every man is the product of his environ- 
mental and biological inheritance. When 
that inheritance brings into being one with 
singular capacity for understanding and 
serving the people of his day, then his in- 
heritance belongs to them, too. The quali- 
ties that made him great become a built-in 
feature of national pride and tradition. 
That’s why we are here. 

You may remember when you played ball 
as a boy how you had to come back at cer- 
tain times and tag up or touch base again 
in order to proceed without penalty. Visit- 
ing sources of greatness is for me semething 
like returning to touch base again. We are 
establishing contact with fundamentals. 

One of the fundamentals suggested to me 
by this occasion today is that in a democracy, 
greatness comes out of everywhere when it 
is left free to come. The history of those 
who first brought the Eisenhower name to 
Pennsylvania contains little that would set 
them apart from hundreds of others in the 
stream of migration that came to America 
more than two centuries ago. Their an- 
cestors lived in the Palatinate of Bavaria 
Like Puritans, Quakers, and others, they 
came to the New World to escape unending 
wars and persecutions and to worship God 
in the way that they thought was right. 
Pennsylvania, with its guarantee of religious 
freedom, was their haven. 

The first of the family line, Nicholas 
Eisenhower, stepped from a sailing vessel in 
the Port of Philadelphia one day in 1741, 
He had a son Peter, who in turn had a son 
Frederick. Frederick was the father of 
Jacob F. Eisenhower who, with his wife 
Rebecca Mather, was to establish the family 
in this pleasant valley, build the ancestral 
home where we are gathered, and become 
the grandfather of the 34th President of the 
United States. 
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Jacob Eisenhower built the homestead on 
a parcel of 100 acres. The deed in the 
Dauphin County Courthouse shows he and 
Rebecca paid $3,698.46 for the land. The 
exactness of the figure, down to a fraction 
of a cent, indicates the acute sense of money 
values characteristic of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. 

Neither the family of Jacob Eisenhower 
nor that of his son David knew the comforts 
of soft living, but they were rich in sturdy 
bodies, intelligent minds, and strong bonds 
of family affection. They were self-sufficient, 
God-fearing, and freedom-loving. The 
young people assumed responsibilities early 
in life, and these families asked nothing 
more of the county to which they had come 
than the modest rewards that accure to 
those who work hard and live by a code of 
strict but simple virtue. 

Jacob Eisenhower was a farmer. He also 
equipped himself with a cobbler’s workshop 
in the attic of his home where he mended 
shoes for all his family. Besides his tem- 
poral tasks, he was a spiritual leader in the 
community. To members of the sect known 
as Brothers in Christ, he was Pastor Eisen- 
hower. He built this dwelling both as a 
home for his family and a meeting place 
where his neighbors could worship. His 
ministry was practical. He preached the 
word to those who would come to hear, and 
he kept the home open at all times to give 
treely of his hospitality to strangers and 
travelers passing his way. 

This was a home, as I interpret the his- 
torical accounts,’ which was essentially tem- 
perate in character—temperate in the sense 
that frugality mingled happily with the 
spirit of liberality, duty found place for 
pleasure, and discipline was part and parcel 
of loving kindness. Thus we see the shape 
which this Pennsylvania home gave to the 
family heritage. It was the heritage that 
David Eisenhower, son of Jacob and Re- 
becca, took with him to Kansas where he 
went to college and met and married Ida 
Stover. It was the heritage to which Ida 
added so much from the rich store of her 
own character. It was the heritage they 
both bequeathed to their six sons, Arthur, 
the banker; Edgar, the lawyer; Dwight, the 
general of the Army and President of the 
United States; Roy, the pharmacist; Earl 
the electrical engineer, and Milton, the 
educator and public servant. It was the 
inheritance that enabled these men, each 
in his own way, to make his community 
better and his Nation greater by reason 
of his being part of it. 

This homestead symbolizes something 
that went into the lives of all these men. 

Perhaps you have read, as did I, the 
episode once related by Edgar about his 
father. It is a touching and eloquent recog- 
nition of filial heritage. 

The boys had come back to the little 
white house in Abilene, Kans., where they 
had been reared. Their father David, in 
his 79th year, was dying. In his last hours, 
he asked Edgar to come to his bedside. 
Falteringly, he told his son that something 
was bothering him. He knew his sons had 
been helping out, he said, and now he had 
to go and he had nothing to leave them. 
His possessions were few. He had nothing 
of value to turn over to them, It didn't 
seem right. 

Edgar was deeply touched. He knew his 
father had never been as communicative 
as some members of the family. To reveal 
his deeper feelings was always a hard thing 
for him to do. 

“Dad,” said Edgar gently, “you probably 
don’t know what you're leaving us. You're 
really leaving us a very great heritage. We 
all have good clean, heaithy bodies. We ail 
have good, clean, healthy minds. We all 
have a deep feeling of appreciation and 
gratitude for the inheritance which we have 
already enjoyed from you and mother.” 
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The old gentleman still seemed not satis- 
fied. It was as though he was oppressed 
by something more than his physical ill- 
ness, so Edgar tried again. 

“Look, dad, I happen to sit on a number 
of boards of directors in Tacoma, and one 
of the greatest satisfactions I get as a direc- 
tor comes in voting dividends to the stock- 
holders, because this indicates to them that 
we have managed the business successfully. 
Did you ever consider your six boys as an 
investment you made? Well. these boys 
are now paying dividends. Each one, when- 
ever he can contribute anything to your 
comfort and your welfare, is showing he 
has managed so well the things you gave 
him that he is in a position now to pay 
you the things we call dividends.” 

David Eisenhower looked up at his son 
and smiled, blinked his eyes. then turned 
his face to the wall to hide the tears that 
Edgar knew were rolling down his cheeks. 

As I said in the beginning, the Eisen- 
hower heritage that Edgar speaks of is not 
unique. It is as typically American as any- 
thing I know. The only thing unusual about 
it is that it has been used so well by so many 
for the benefit of so many others. Yet that 
heritage by itself does not explain all that 
we know about these brothers. 

What, for instance, is the ingredient, and 
where did it come from, that produced a 
leader so beloved at home and abroad as 
Dwight D. Eisenhower? That is a matter 
about which we may wonder but never know. 
In a democracy, destiny has a way of going 
down among the common people, tapping 
the shoulder of a youth and by a transmuta- 
tion too wonderful for human understand- 
ing, making him ready to become the cham- 
pion of his people in times of trial yet un- 
dreamed of. 

What is the magical element in a man 
that can draw trustingly to him other men 
of many minds, contrary interests, varied 
fortunes, diverse backgrounds, and contrast- 
ing temperments? I asked myself that 
question just a month ago on that cheerless 
Saturday that gave to the country the news 
that the President was seriously ill. Never 
have I seen such genuine outpouring of con- 
cern and good will for any public figure. It 
came from all levels of society—big people 
and little people, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, the poor and the prosperous, the cyni- 
cal and the sentimental, the godless and the 
devout. I remember the stricken look that 
swept the faces of people when they heard 
the news. It was as though this was some- 
thing that was happening to a kinsman or 
an intimate friend. 

“What is it that can do this to people?” I 
asked. “Is it the profundity of a man's 
knowledge? the sureness of his judgment? 
his organizational ability? the eloquence of 
his utterances?” I have known men having 
all these qualities in varying combinations 
and degrees but without the slightest ability 
to command the respect and affection of 
people in the mass. 

I have been thinking it over for a long 
time. I think I have the answer. 

What is it that everybody wants more than 
anything else? Is it money? health? secu- 
rity? No; he only thinks he does. These 
are conventional, surface desires. Satisfy 
them all and the universal yearning, the 
deeper dissatisfactions, still exist. What 
everybody wants fundamentally is to estab- 
lish identity with what I may call, for lack 
of a better term, the spirit of man. 

What I mean is this. We can be sur- 
rounded by family, friends, and neighbors 
and be as lonely as a hermit. Many are in 
that plight, as any psychologist knows. A 
man may be known to hundreds. yet be 
known by none. The ego, the psyche, what- 
ever it is that is the real person is held 
apart from that element in everybody eise. 
It is encased by walls of selfishness, layers 
ol lethargy, barriers of timidity and 
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serve, barricades of inhibition, introverg;,, 
and all kinds of mental and spiritual bigc, 
More than anything else, we want io break 
from these shackles in an effort to find ~. 
aersianding and true communion with oth, 
human beings. 

If we could do it, that would be. of COUrse 
the ideal state. We may never find this en. 
dition outside Utopia. But once in a While 
once in a long while, a man comes alo, 
with those rare personal gifts that enable 
him to penetrate the barricades. His pres. 
ence melts the walls. He has an UNCOMmm) 
power of understanding and of making Other: 
feel they are understood. Such a 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Like every man who has ever had pergoy, 
contact with the President, I have fet 
that power and seen it in action. The in. 
stances I am thinking of are little, unip. 
portant, everyday episodes, but they 4, 
examples of the power that Krushchey fel 
at Geneva, the power that prompted By). 
ganin to say: “Your President we can tal 
to. We trust him.” That’s one proposition 
anyway, on which the Russians can get , 
majority vote from the American people 
time. 

A man who is a world figure and anothe; 
who is not known beyond the street where he 
lives have a common quality for Mr. Rigen. 
hower. They are both people. Four or fiye 
years ago, Temple University honored itso: 
by granting degrees to Gen. Dwight Fisep. 
hower and to his distinguished brother. Mj. 
ton, who has been the president of two of 
America’s great institutions of higher learp. 
ing and who has spent more years of his 
life in Washington in the public service 
than has Dwight himself. To present the 
brothers for their degrees we had selected 
two fellow Kansans, Ben Hibbs, editor of 
the Saturday Evening Post, and Bob Reed, 
editor of the Country Gentleman. 

On that morning before the exercises, my 
office and my reception room were filled with 
persons of prominence who wanted to greet 
our guests of honor. Public officials, uni- 
versity trustees, administrative officers, and 
faculty members came and left. The lad; 
who manages my Office so efficiently came in 
while I was occupied seeing to it that every- 
body had a chance to meet the Eisenhowers 
This was her busy day. She was getting out 
academic regalia and checking guest lists 
seating arrangements, luncheon reservations 
I had not noticed her come in. That is the 
way it is with efficient people. You forget 
about them because you know they are 4al- 
ways where they are supposed to be. General 
Fisenhower was more observant After a 
few moments he excused himself from the 
group clustered about him, walked across the 
room to Betty Reid with extended hand and 
warm smile and said: “I’m Ike Eisenhower 
I just want to meet the lady who is running 
the show.” 

Yes, that was Dwight Eisenhower. In 4 
room full of pecple or in a country full of 
people, he tries to see to it that nobody 3s 
left out. To him, everybody is important. 

That quality was apparent so many times 
2 years later in Chicago where he wis nom- 
inated for the presidency. Early one morn- 
ing he was walking briskly through the lobby 
of the Conrad Hilton Hotel with 2 or 3 aides 
Not many people were about yet, but a young 
GI with a camera spotted him and tried to 
get a picture. Because the General was walk- 
ing fast, the youth could not quite get the 
focus. As Mr. Eisenhower was about to pass 
the boy reached out impulsively and touched 
his sleeve. “Please, sir,” he said, “could you 
wait just a second?” 

One man in the party tried to brush of 
the young soldier. 

“You have only 10 minutes to make you 
appointment,” he said to Mr. Eisenhower 
as the General paused. “That's ali right.” 
the boss said. “This won’t take long.” Hé 
reached for the GI’s camera and looked at 31 
Passing it to another of his attendants. he 
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“Do you know how to work this thing? 
Get over there and take a picture of both of 
ys—this soldier and me together. rhe pic- 
ture taken, he said to the boy, “Thanks, 
on, and good luck,” and went his busy way. 
“somewhere in America there is a young 
man who will never forget that act of kind- 
ness, and the picture of himself standing 
alongside the General of the Army will al- 
ways be his most prized possession. : 

Some of Mr. Eisenhower's political foes 
nave spoken of such incidents as play-act- 
ing. Well, the old timers in Abilene will tell 
you that whatever it is, it isn’t play-acting. 
They say that Ike was never worth shucks 
at acting. When he was in high school he 
could do everything else—he could ride and 
pox and play ball—but in dramatics, the only 
role he could play was that of Ike Eisen- 
nower. That’s the way its always been. 

Thinking of it that way, I guess that’s 
why we love him. He’s always just himself. 
He never shuts us out with barriers of pre- 
tense, and so, when we look at him, we find 
just the plain man, @ man who resembles 
the kind of person that each of us feels 
himself to be. Trusting him, then, is Just 
like trusting our own best selves. As some- 
one once said of Abraham Lincoln, he’s every- 
body, grown a little taller. 

James Reston, now the chief of the New 
York Times Washington Bureau, summa- 
rized it well one day in Chicago during the 
1952 convention. The Times had assigned 
him to cover Mr. Eisenhower’s activities 
after the General returned from Europe. He 
followed him on his trips, went with him to 
Denver before the convention, and rode with 
him on the train that brought him by slow 
stages back to Chicago. After breakfast on 
the morning of his arrival, Mr. Reston sat 
down with a group of other correspondents 
covering the convention. They wanted to 
know what he thought of the candidate. He 
had seen more of him than any of them. 

In substance, what Mr. Reston said was 
this: 

Mr. Eisenhower is not a genius. He does 
not impress peuple by cleverness and bril- 
liance. At present, he does not pretend to 
be an expert on civil government. He has 
been out of the country for a long time, and 
he is not even well-informed on some of the 
things that might become campaign issues. 
He answers many questions, some think too 
many, with a frank “I don’t know.” But 
somehow that does not seem important. He 
has plenty of experts around him now who 
can supply him with the information that 
he needs. What impressed me is that Mr. 
Eisenhower—you may smile at the old-fash- 
ioned word but I can’t describe him any 
other way—Mr. Eisenhower is a “good” man. 
You can't be around him long without feel- 
ing that goodness. It is a positive power, 
instilling confidence. Frankly, I have 
reached a conviction in these weeks that 
this goodness is something that America 
heeds right now more than anything else. 

This was the verdict not of a partisan but 
of an astute observer of the political scene. 

The history of the last 3 years is the 
validation of Mr. Reston’s judgment. May 
I express the hope that the memory of those 
years will shape standards by which we 
judge the fitness of all men for public serv- 
ice. America from this point on is going to 
heed more than ‘anything else a leadership 
of goodness—not goodness of a sticky, senti- 
mental kind but the goodness symbolized by 
this homestead, the goodness inherent in 
Simplicity, honesty, and courage, the good- 
hess passed on to us in the lives of those 
Whose roots reach back to these acres. 
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Fort Worth: 100 Years of Progress or 
When the West Began Beginning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on the 
banks of the Trinity River in Texas, 
a city rises out of the open prairie. It 
is Fort Worth, where the West begins. 
It is the capital and queen city of west 
Texas, a 120,000 square mile domain. 

Down the canyon of West Seventh 
Street the wind whistles off the plain at 
45 miles an hour between tall buildings 
that stab at the sky as if pointing the 
direction of Fort Worth’s future. Itisa 
friendly, big, garrulous, open-hearted 
town. Here live 350,000 people in this 
year 1956. 

All of this began 100 years ago with 
four events noted at the time by only a 
handful of interested and determined 
settlers. In 1856, the first general school 
was created by community action. The 
first industry was launched. A _ post 
office was established. And in that fate- 
ful year, by dint of undaunted deter- 
mination, Fort Worth became the county 
seat. 

The future was pregnant with promise. 
Fort Worth’s hour of destiny had not yet 
struck, but the wheels of history had 
been set in motion. 

Only 6 years earlier, the United States 
Army had founded here on the untamed 
prairie a fort, charged with the mission 
of protecting the increasing wagonloads 
of settlers from the ravages of the savage 
Indian tribes which roamed the area. 

In 1853, with the thin edge of settle- 
ment pushing westward, the fort had 
been abandoned and in its place had 
sprung up a tough-rooted littie civilian 
community on a bluff overlooking the 
Trinity Valley and the southward tilt of 
the rolling plain. 

Other settlements, to be sure, had 
clawed a tenuous foothold in this new 
frontier. Others opened schools and 
post offices, hopefully started infant in- 
dustries, became county seats. 

But there was, even then, something 
about the spirit of this frontier village 
which marked it for permanency. It 
was like a hardy little prairie flower, de- 
termined not to wither on its vine under 
the scorching southwestern sun. 

Wagon trains of settlers were rolling 
westward, looking for a place to get a 
new start and stake the family future. 
Some 30 miles to the east lay Dallas, 
already established, like a roadblock 
across the trail. 

When the wagons rumbled through on 
the westward track, Dallas men would 
stop them with lurid tales of danger to 
the west. ‘The Indians will surely scalp 
you if you venture to Fort Worth,” they 
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warned. Here, perhaps, began Fort 
Worth’s much vaunted early reputation 
as a wild and woolly place. 

Here, too, began an intense rivalry 
which has raged for a hundred years. 
Picking up the challenge, the Fort Worth 
settlement sent riders to intercept the 
wagons east of Dallas and escort them 
to Fort Worth along a trail that bypassed 
the neighboring village. 

And here, also, was born a tradition 
of resourcefulness in building a city. 
Fort Worth had no doctor. When Julian 
Field, a leading community figure, be- 
came ill, it was necessary to send to 
Dallas for young Dr. Carroll Peak. The 
townspeople immediately set upon him 
with blandishments. They would not 
hear of his leaving. He and his wife were 
put up in an abandoned barracks, and he 
stayed in Fort Worth. 

Unwilling to trust the schooling of the 
children to the erratic comings and go- 
ings of wandering tutors, the infant com- 
munity in 1856 called an election, chose 
a school board, imported two regular 
teachers, and erected a crude school 
building. 

The first industry, appropriately 
enough, was milling. Julian Field, R. S. 
Mauk, and David Man built a gristmill 
to make flour from the wheat brought in 
from neighboring farms. 

The nearest post office was Dallas. Dr. 
Peak hired a horseman to ride over semi- 
weekly and bring back all missiles ad- 
dressed to Fort Worth’s residents, and 
for this service he charged a dime a let- 
ter. In 1856, President Franklin Pierce 
recognized the new community carved 
out of the frontier by appointing Julian 
Field as the postmaster, and Fort Worth 
built its own post office. 

The dauntless tradition then aborning 
was most dramatically portrayed, how- 
ever, in the circumstances surrounding 
the removal of the county seat to Fort 
Worth from Birdville, then a separate 
village some 5 miles to the east. 

A delegation went to Austin, button- 
holed lawmakers, finally prevailing 
upon the legislature to call an election 
in which Tarrant County’s settlers could 
choose between the two villages for their 
seat of justice. 

The competition was keen, if not en- 
tirely clean. As an added lure to voters, 
Birdville leaders cached a big barrel of 
whisky in an oak grove at the edge of 
town. Fort Worth merchants, with less 
propriety but not to be outdone, stationed 
huge barrels of free whisky on the public 
square. Adding insult to injury, an 
overzealous group of Fort Worthers 
stealthily made their way into Birdville’s 
grove and siphoned away their neigh- 
bors’ liquor, leaving the adversary dis- 
pirited in more ways than one. 

Riders went out from both cities in 
all directions to round up voters. It 
was afterward contended that the total 
vote far outnumbered the aggregate 
male population of the county, but a pre- 
cise census was virtually impossible. 
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day in 1856. When all ballots were in, 

Fort Worth had carried the election by 

seven votes. 

That night a torchlight procession 
eleefully made its way to Birdville and 
physically removed the courthouse ef- 
fects, then and there conveying them to 
their new and permanent home. 

This same instant resourcefulness and 
unashamed partisanship have charac- 
terized every step of Fort Worth’s ascent 
up the ladder to eminence. 

Two decades later, the Civil War-dis- 
rupted Texas economy was pulled out of 
the doldrums by the cattle drives which 
took bawling herds of rangy longhorns 
up the long, dusty trail to Abilene, Kans. 
It was in this era that Fort Worth, still 
a drowsy hamlet of but a few hundred 
people, seized upon opportunity and be- 
came the base of supply for West Texas 
stockmen. 

Adjusting its pace to the trail-driving 
age, the town provided a welcome release 
for the pent-up energies and appetites of 
the cowhands after long, dull months on 
the range. It was a noisy, lusty, brawl- 
ing place, but nobody cared. The cow- 
boy was king; and this was Cowtown. 

The open sesame for any aspiring 
township of the day was a railroad, and 
Fort Worth set out to have one. In the 
1870’s B. B. Paddock, editor of the Fort 
Worth Democrat, displayed the town’s 
unrestrained ambition when he published 
a drawing that he called the Tarantula 
Map. Its center was a heavy blob denot- 
ing Fort Worth, while lines, like the hairy 
legs of the huge Southwestern spider, 
reached out in 9 directions to represent 
the 9 railroads which the editor proph- 
esied would 1 day serve the town. Al- 
though rival towns scoffed, his predic- 
tion eventually came to pass. 

With enthusiasm. Fort Worth leaders 
set out to promote their first railroad. An 
agreement was struck whereby the Texas 
& Pacific would be given large land grants 
from the State of Texas and 320 acres at 
Fort Worth, donated by such local en- 
thusiasts as Van Zandt and Daggett, up- 
on the condition the road reached Fort 
Worth by January 1, 1874. Work was 
begun, and the town danced with excite- 
ment over the prospects. 

Catastrophe loomed when the power- 
ful northern financial house of Jay Cook 
& Co. went broke. Risk capital froze in 
panic throughout the Nation, and the 
twin rails were halted in the middle of 
nowhere, severa! miles east of town. 

Not to be denied, Fort Worthers deter- 
mined they would have the road com- 
pleted, if they had to build it themselves, 
foot by painful foot. They organized the 
Tarrant County Construction Co., sub- 
scribing its stock with cash, materials, 
labor, supplies—whatever they had. A 
bargain was driven with the T. & P., 
whereby the local company agreed to 
prepare the roadbed, the railroad to lay 
the track. 

In a dramatic night-and-day race 
against time, with townswomen bringing 
food and coffee to the perspiring work- 
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Sam Woody, of Decatur, told in later 
years of having brought in 14 men from 
Wise County to vote for Fort Worth that 


men and section crews resorting to the 
most unorthodox improvisations, the 
tracks were laid and an old wood-burn- 
ing engine puffed into town to beat the 
second deadline set by the State legisla- 
ture. 

A churning cauldron of activity then 
erupted upon the prairie. Oliver Knight 
in his excellent work, Fort Worth, Out- 
post Upon the Trinity, from which most 
of this information was derived, has said 
that this was “by all odds the greatest 
day in the history of Fort Worth,” point- 
ing out that within a few weeks after 
the first train rolled into town 59 new 
busineses had opened, and that within 
4 years there were no less than 460. 

Now joined to the East by railroads, 
the rapidly growing city attracted a web 
of stagecoach lines, becoming in 1878 
the eastern terminal for the world’s 
longest stage route which stretched for 
1,500 aching miles to the California bor- 
der at Fort Yuma, Ariz. 

The Fort Worth story is one of vision, 
and of a community’s ability to adapt to 
changing circumstances. While money 
fiowed into town on the wings of trans- 
portation and cattle drives, Fort Worth 
was not content to soak up this boon 
with the impassivity of a sponge. Why 
not capitalize permanently upon these 
two advantages? 

On Fort Worth’s old North Side, where 
all the accoutrements of the early West 
are still much in evidence, a group of 
farsighted leaders founded the Texas 
Dressed Beef & Packing Co. A stockyard 
and slaughtering pens were built. Meat 
was dressed and shipped under refriger- 
ation to the eastern markets, and the 
plant paid ranchmen 50 cents a head 
above the prevailing Kansas City price. 

The taproot was driven deeper into 
the bruised soil upon the Trinity’s banks. 
Fort Worth had industry. 

It was then, near the turn of the cen- 
tury, that an air of real permanence 
began to settle upon the ebullient Cow- 
town. Other industries slowly took hold. 
Municipal improvements came in a 
wave—a dependable water system, sani- 
tary sewers, street paving and a modern 
fire department. Law and order took 
firmer grasp, churches thrived and wom- 
en’s clubs burst upon the scene. 

The boisterous, rough-neck town was 
frowing up. Like a self-conscious over- 
grown farm youngster in the city, the 
seam-splitting prairie colossus developed 
a newfound interest in higher education. 

The Methodists in 1881 founded Poly- 
technic College on the present Texas 
Weslyan site, then some 4 miles south- 
west of Fort Worth. 

The Christian church in 1889 took over 
Add-Ran Institute, began in Fort Worth 
as early as 1869 but moved by its found- 
ers to Thorp Springs to avoid “the allur- 
ing vices of the city-’ The Church trans- 
planted the Institution for a time in 
Waco, then brought it home to Fort 
Worth in 1910 as Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. 

In that same year, the Baptists opened 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary which has flourished ever since. 

But even with the stabilizing influences 
of culture, the spontaneity of fierce com- 
munity pride continued. With the new 
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century came the automobile, ang Fo; 

Worth took up the craze. " 

In their penchant for new horizoy, 
the town’s civil leaders forsaw that high, 
Ways would one day be the new arterie, 
of commerce. The State adopted a eon, 
stitutional amendment in 1904 perm. 
ting counties to issue road bonds, and 
with characteristic vision Tarrant Coyp. 
ty became the very first in the entire 
Southwest to approve road and bridge 
bonds for $1,600,000. - 

Aviation evoked immediate enthyg. 
asm in Fort Worth. The first daredeyjj 
to schedule a barnstorming tour through 
this part of the country made the mis. 
take—or perhaps it was not a mistake 
for them, as it turned out—of bookins 
an exhibition in Dallas but none in For, 
Worth. This would not do. Amon Cay. 
ter raised a public subscription and paiq 
the four-man troupe $5,000 to demon. 
strate their talents in Fort Worth. 

Fort Worth became an early aviation 
center at the outset of World War] 
The Canadian Government established 
three flying fields near the city—Hick; 
Everman, and Benbrook—where pilots 
were trained for the Royal Canadian Fly. 
ing Corps. 

In recent years, Fort Worth has carved 
itself a permanent niche in-the history of 
aviation. During World War II. its Con- 
vair plant performed the impossible ip 
production of our B-24 Liberator bomb- 
ers. And in 1949 a new epoch in world 
history may even have come into being 
with the very first nonstop flight around 
the earth, originating and ending at 
Fort Worth’s Carswell Air Force Base. 

It is today the home of one of the 
world’s most thoroughly modern inter- 
national airports, known as Amon Carter 
Field. 

As it had become the capital of the 
cattle industry, Fort Worth in the 1920's 
again grasped the elusive figure of oppor- 
tunity and gambled on oil. With the 
throbbing exhilaration of west Texas 
boomtowns, Fort Worth girded itself as 
the gateway and supply base for the 
oil kingdom. 

Just bring out something new. and it 
will find a home in Fort Worth. In 1921, 
Harold Hough held the torch of vision 
which had lighted the wilderness for 
Cowtown’'s early planners when he pio- 
neered radio with WBAP. Twenty- 
seven years later, Fort Worth had the 
first television station in Texas. 

The most recent sales management 
survey indicates that during the decade 
just ended. Fort Worth was the four- 
teenth fastest-growing city in the Nation. 
In the latest census of manufactures, 
Fort Worth’s rate of indusirial growth 
is shown to outstrip that of any other 
industrial center in the United States. 

Today, the city’s skyline glistens in 
the bright Texas sunlight. The rather 
tired old courthouse overlooks the Trinity 
in the same spot where the Army dra- 
goons built their fort more than & 
hundred years ago. But in the city’s 
heart pulsates the rhythm of change. of 
growth, of still untamed ambition. It 
dreams new dreams and still believes in «@ 
better tomorrow. 
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Atomic Energy and Its Future Effects in 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrcorD a speech 
entitled “Atomic Energy and Its Future 
Effects in Industry,” which I delivered on 
September 24, 1955, before the execu- 
tives’ industrial relations conference, 
sponsored at Valley Forge, Pa., by the 
Past Presidents Association of the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Management Clubs. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


as follows: 
ATOMIC ENERGY AND ITS FUTURE EFFECTS IN 
INDUSTRY 


(Address by Hon. JOHN MarsHat. BUTLER, of 
Maryland, before the executives’ industrial 
relations conference, sponsored by the 
Past Presidents Association of the Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Management Clubs, Sep- 
tember 24, 1955, Valley Forge Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pa.) 

It is my intention today to discuss some 
aspects of the industrial future of atomic en- 
ergy. This great new source of power and 
varied tool for industrial applications has re- 
ceived much attention recently. I may be 
able to suggest very few new uses to a group 
of infermed men who have followed the pub- 
lic press and listened to the radio. But I do 
have fresh impressions to offer you, based 
upon my experiences at the Atoms-for-Peace 
Conference in Geneva. I also can oifer some 
thoughts on the future of the atom from the 
vantage of the Senate, as I have studied these 
problems in Washington. 

I think it is safe to say that no one can 
really know what exciting new developments 
will come from atomic research already com- 
pleted or underway today. It does seem cer- 
tain that it is destined to bring about great 
changes, improving our lives and creating 
fresh business opportunities, Although life 
will go on much as it always has, with many 

rious economic problems remaining to be 
ved, nonetheless the atomic future shows 
reater promise than the so-called realists 
ere conceding not so long ago. And these 
jlanges are coming sooner than many ex- 
ected. 

We can recall the first announcements of 
vur conquest of nuclear fission made at the 
close of World War II. Public speculation 
Tan all the way from fearing the world would 
blow up in some chain reaction carried be- 
yond human control to stories of a world 
with all goods virtually free. Our automo- 
biles were to run for a year on a smali pill 
dropped in a tank of water. Both the mili- 
tary hazards, great though they may be, and 
the peacetime uses, promising as they are, 
were exaggerated in that first flush of ex- 
citement. 
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Then it became popular to debunk the 
atom. The bombs were shown to do little 
damage to many types of targets, and to 


be insignificant as compared with the power 
of nature on a rampage in a hurricane or a 
flood. Power costs were demonstrated to be 
very high and shielding problems of radia- 
tien too great to warrant the use of mobile 
powerplants. While the public debunking 
became more scientific and conclusive, the 
secret work in our laboratories and those of 
other countries continued. 


Now a large number of the debunking 
claims are clearly obsolete just as were the 
first stories which went to the other ex- 
treme. The so-called little bombs which 
were dropped on two Japanese cities have 
been superseded by giant fusion weapons of 
many megaton yields. Their radioactive 
fallout can destroy great nations. These 
weapons at first were also “debunked” as 
nondeliverable, but that has changed, too. 
There are aircraft in being that can deliver 
such weanons. We all know these things, 
and one of the adjustments of our life, eco- 
nomic and political, must be to these 
realities. 

But fortunately, the understanding of the 
atom has brought great promise of good as 
well. If we have faith in man’s future, and 
in the future of America, we must believe 
that its potential for good is even greater 
than its potential for destruction. Man- 
kind must develop the wisdom to make this 
true, for it is in his power to do so. 

Developments in the laboratories are com- 
ing so fast that we cannot now see all the 
applications which will be made of this new 
knowledge. It is most important that we 
sustain our effort in research, to push back 
the frontiers of the unknown in the basic 
sciences. This is necessary if we are to 
achieve the practical applications of the 
atom which seem to rest in it. For example, 
one of the most exciting discussions at 
Geneva involved the possibilities of harness- 
ing the fusion method of the so-called hy- 
drogen bomb to create controlled release of 
energy. This would be a tremendous step 
forward. But much hard work will be re- 
quired to moke it a reality, if it can be done. 
New basic research will have to aid this 
effort. 

But while we are waiting for this kind of 
development, and others still more startling, 
there is already available for the taking 
a tremendous business future in the atomic 
field. For convenience of discussion, let me 
suggest by categories some of the oppor- 
tunities which confront businessmen, 

ATOMIC POWER 


Large power plants now being built in 
this country, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union will not deliver power at very 
low cost. This is because they are based 
upon simple and tested designs of a rather 
primitive nature. Our first of this type 
is, of course, here in Pennsylvania at Ship- 
pingport. The British equivalent is the 
plant at Calder Hall which will probably be 
in operation sooner. The presently oper- 
ating Soviet plant outside Moscow is only 
a tenth the size of our plant. But the Rus- 
sians also seem to be in the preliminary 
steps of developing some large plants, quite 
possibly as soon or sooner than this coun- 
try. 


Such plants, whatever their delivered 
power cost, will give an invaluable amount 
of experience so necessary to the lowered 
cost revolution which can be expected. 
Presently published data indicate that im- 
proved breeder and homogeneous reactors 
offer power prospects whose costs will rival 
the lowest of modern thermal or hydro- 
plants. We can expect additional power- 
plant construction to come at an acceler- 
ated pace. This may rival the great rail- 
way boom of a century ago. 

The significance of these developments is 
at least threefold. In the first place, there 
is the promise of tremendous capital ex- 
penditures which will help to expand our 
whole national economy. In the second 
place, the location of new industries will 
be oriented less by bodies of coal or oil or 
gas, than by markets and other resources. In 
the third place, the threat of rising power 
costs caused by the exhaustion of the most 
accessible chemical fuels will not be the 
danger it was. 

But probably it is necessary to add one 
qualification to this very happy outlook. It 
is apparent that power will not be free. 
‘The capital investment in facilities for the 
preparation of atomic fuels, for the opera- 
‘tion of the pile, and for the recycling of 
spent fuels will be very great. There is also 
the normal investment cost for turbines and 
for electric generating and distribution sys- 
tems. The future is glorious enough with- 
out asking the impossible. This means that 
exploitation of our present knowledge of 
the atom will guarantee us fresh new sup- 
plies of power, soon at competitive costs. 
But there will not be any revolutionary cost 
reduction for those areas which already en- 
ijoy the advantage of moderate cost chemical 
fuels or good hydro sources. 

+ One distinct impression I bring back from 
Geneva is the necessity for speedy develop- 
ment of moderate-sized atomic powerplants 
which operate with good efficiency. In the 
United States, our hope for making atomic 
power costs competitive has been to build 
‘much larger plants, in the range of from 
‘50,000 to 250,000 kilowatts. This promises 
to bring us economies per kilowatt of ca- 
‘pacity. Plants of such size at so early a 
stage of development of the science run the 
risk of becoming obsoiete almost as fast as 
they can be completed. But we must build 
them for the invaluable experience they will 
give us. Only a rich country with very large 
supplies of both private and public capital 
can afford this kind of developmental risk. 

The many delegates from the smaller coun- 
tries of the world who came to Geneva were 
greatly impressed by what they saw and 
heard. Yet they knew, in many instances, 
that they will have only limited opportuni- 
ties to share immediately in this new source 
of power. This is because they cannot afford 
to build very large atomic powerplants, and 
their needs are not yet for such concentra- 
‘tions of power output. They want experi- 
mental reactors, which our Government is 
prepared in the interest of world peace to 
help them construct. 

They also would like moderate-sized plants 
which will produce usable power at a cost 
‘which is lower than they now pay in conven- 
tional plants. 

It is important to recognize that one rea- 
son commercial atomic power in this country 
may have lagged, if indeed it has, behind that 
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of the United Kingdom and possibly the 
Soviet Union, is that most of our country 
already has available fairly cheap power 
from conventional sources. The business 
realities of breakeven costs have tended to 
rule out any rush to build atomic power 
plants on a purely commercial basis in com- 
petition with modern thermal plants or with 
favorably situated hydro sources. The.only 
hope of breaking even, as I have suggested, 
has been with very large plants. 

In many of these foreign countries, how- 
ever, the problems are different. The British 
for example have faced many years of de- 
clining availability of cheap coal and rising 
needs for imported oil. The Japanese will 
face similar problems. The Russians are 
notably short of good fuel near their largest 
industrial cities of Moscow and Leningrad. 
Many other countries have been held back 
in their development by either a lack of fuel 
or by its very high cost. Some of these, 
then, are places where even a fairly primitive 
atomic power source which we would not 
consider competitive would be a great aid 
to the users. It is for this reason that some 
of the first spurts of.construction in plants 
may come in foreign countries rather than 
in our own. 

But we cannot afford to sit back, or to play 
a passive role in the development of these 
more modest power plants which other 
countries could use. We must apply our- 
selves to increasing the efficiency and lower- 
ing the costs of such plants, for they can be 
useful to us in several ways. 

In the first place, such power plants de- 
veloped by our know-how and our manufac- 
turing companies will keep us in the atomic 
lead. We must do this in a rapidly changing 
world, where American strength is so im- 
portant to our survival. In the second place, 
unless we demonstrate this kind of progres- 
sive cooperation, we are likely to find that 
foreign rivals both friendly and otherwise, 
will be taking the orders for equipment, sup- 
plying the technicians, controlling the fuel 
sources. This would isolate us from other 
peoples with whom we should maintain close 
relations in the interest of peace and pros- 
perity. 

In the third place, we must not neglect 
the advantages which can accrue to our own 
country if we develop competitive modest- 
sized power plants. We know that once 
electricity has been generated, there are great 
losses of that power if it must be transmitted 
any considerable distance. There are many 
parts of the United States which would enjoy 
a better development and be able to bring 
into full use their other resources if they 
were able to generate power at moderate cost 
without either long hauls of heavy fuel or 
long distance transmission of electric power. 
The established areas of our country should 
not worry about new home rivals brought by 
cheaper local power. The whole country 
can expect to go forward with the general 
growth and prosperity which is within our 
reach if we show the right wisdom in order- 
ing our affairs. 


For the future, we are faced with more 
speculative conclusions than the ones I have 
emphasized. Perhaps we will learn to con- 
vert on a large seale, atomic energy directly 
into electricity without having to go through 
a steam-turbine, heat-transfer cycle. Per- 
haps we will learn to control the fusion proc- 
ess. Perhaps there are other even more eco- 
nomical methods waiting to yield to deter- 
mined research. 


RADIOISOTOPES 


I am sure that most of you are aware that 
the byproducts of atomic fission are more 
than a radiological hazard. These byprod- 
ucts are some of the most surprisingly im- 
portant consequences of the new peacetime 
use of the atom. After all, uranium, tho- 
rium, and plutonium are today only differ- 
ent fuels which are used to generate heat 
to create conventiona! power no less in cost 
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than that available many places already. 
But the radio isotopes created in atomic 
piles have opened up a host of new applica- 
tions limited only by the ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness of our people. There are almost 
certain to be many new uses for such isotopes 
in the years ahead; we have barely scratched 
the surface. 

Among my listeners, almost certainly there 
are some who are making applications of 
these new tools for research and for produc- 
tion. In manufacturing we see how the 
introduction of small amounts of radioactive 
materials into a product can create the 
means for measuring the thickness of mate- 
rials with great ease. The uniformity and 
thickness of coatings can be measured on a 
production line without taking time out for 
laborious analyses. With tracer elements it 
is possible to test the effectiveness of designs, 
such as internal friction and wear in engine 
parts. In the chemical industry the move- 
ment of catalysts, the travel and behavior of 
many elements can be identified for the first 
time. 

Biology and medicine are making similar 
new aplications. Some of these are in basic 
research, particularly as tracer elements. 
But, also, anyone of us here may have a bet- 
ter chance to stay alive because of the avail- 
ability of new tracer elements which can 
identify the functioning of parts of our 
bodies and locate troubles within them. An 
illustration of the dual use of isotopes is the 
ability of one of these materials to locate a 
brain tumor if present, and for another 
radioisotope to serve as a directed source of 
energy. It can selectively destroy cancerous 
cells vahich might be almost impossible to 
reach through surgery. Our supplies of these 
isotopes have been the equivalent of an al- 
most unbelievable increase in the amount of 
radium available to hospitals everywhere. 
Radium is expensive, and only very small 
amounts are available. Now, for the same 
purpose, radio-cobalt can be used with much 
greater freedom from limitations in cost or 
quantity. 

In the field of agriculture the isotopes are 
providing much help to research. Serving as 
tracer elements, it is possible to determine 
the effectiveness of fertilizers and methods 
of their use, the importance of specific ele- 
ments in plant growth, and even to probe 
the secrets of photosynthesis. If we solve 
all the mysteries of how plants can create 
food from sunlight, carbon dioxide, and wa- 
ter we may change the problems of food 
shortage for those parts of the world which 
are feeling population pressure. We may be 
able to create new synthetic foods, industrial 
raw materials, and chemical fuels which will 
mean a more abundant life for our pecple. 
Many problems promise to yield to research 
made possible by the new applications of 
radioisotopes. Controlled exposure of foods 
to radiation may serve as an efficient substi- 
tute for refrigeration. 

Some of you probably recall another appli- 
cation of isotopes which is both simple and 
effective, although one of the surprise bo- 
nuses of the new age. Now we control the 
movement of different batches of petroleum 
products through pipelines by introducing 
tracer elements which can be monitored 
along the way to identify the beginning and 
end of a particular shipment. 

The opportunities for further applications 
are a matter of individual ingenuity, and 
many a small business in this country has as 
much chance to think up and apply these 
new uses as do the larger corporations. The 
size of the investment is often not a serious 
obstacle to success. 


MOBILE SOURCES OF ENERGY 


Although the day of the atomic-powered 
automobile is not here yet, there has been 
significant progress in learning how to use 
atomic energy to move vehicles, This, of 
course, has had its initial impetus under the 
pressures of military rivalry. 
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The Nautilus is now an operating reality 
and the Sea Wolf will presently join the fies 
too. Not only do these submarines Tepresept 
@ significant advance in naval power to Safe. 
guard America, but they have immensely 
speeded the development of the land-bageq 
powerplants which I have discussed earlier 
A larger seagoing reactor is likely to be ip. 
stalled in some of the big aircraft carriers ot 
the Forrestal class. Not many people doubt 
that our country leads the world in Military 
applications of mobile powerplants. 

But our position as first partner in 4 
world of friendly nations requires that ye 
demonstrate leadership in peacetime use og; 
atomic-powered ships. The President’s dra. 
matic plan to build an atomic-powered mer. 
chant ship which could tour the world as, 
floating exhibit of our peacetime atomic 
progress was a very important proposal. 

I was the cosponsor of a bill this year jn. 
troduced into the Senate to undertake the 
construction of such a ship. It was a simple 
and direct plan to give the President the 
authority he required to accomplish the 
construction of such a vessel at the earliest 
practical date. I hope very much that the 
Congress will again take up this bill ang 
make it law. Such a ship, carrying an atomic 
powerplant would allow it to cruise for 
months at high speed without the necessity 
of refueling. It could give us invaluable ex. 
perience for the day when perhaps most ships 
vill carry such powerplants and do so with 
economy. Further, the kind of wonderful 
exhibits which I saw at Geneva, instead of 
being limited to the few people who can 
reach Switzerland would enable millions near 
the great seaports of the world to share ina 
glimpse of the new age we are entering s0 
rapidly. 

The nuclear-powered aircraft seems des- 
tined to come first in a military. version, and 
our step-up of funds for research and proto- 
type building suggests important  break- 
throughs in our attack on what had seemed 
like insurmountable problems. One of the 
most critical has been how to reduce the 
weight of shielding the airborne atomic pile 
required for the protection of the human 
beings in the craft. This problem is being 
solved, and we should see an atomic-powered 
plane in the air within a very few years, 
But here, too, conventionally-powered tur- 
bine planes are likely to have a long future, 
for passenger transports are not yet ready to 
shift to the newly designed atomic engines, 

On land, it is likely that the first practical 
application of mobile atomic power will be 
in a railway locomotive. Because shielding 
is still a problem, few other vehicles are im- 
mediately ready to carry the weight that will 
be involved. Detailed plans for an atomic- 
powered locomotive have been offered pub- 
licly in engineering circles. These designs 
may be further improved by new principles 
which allow the moderator-coolant-heat ex- 
changer part of the pile also to serve as its 
shielding agent. If the concepts proposed 
for this advance prove successful, the day 
both airborne and land-carried ator 

power-plants will be greatly speeded. 

The exhibits at Geneva were an eye-ope 
even to the most blase observer. The gr 
variety of applications, the number of fi 
prepared to manufacture components wv 
a revelation that the atomic age which has 
been hidden by security is about ready to 
burst forth with revolutionary swiftness. I 
have told you I think the atomic-powered 
ship with its traveling exhibit is a very neces- 
sary move in our world relations. I am of 
the opinion that the American people, even 
with the splendid coverage our press and 
radio give the news cannot be fully aware of 
these great changes until they see such ex- 
hibits first hand. For this reason when the 
Congress convenes again in January, I am 
going to offer a new bill to authorize the 
speedy construction of an atomic-powered 
railway locomotive. This forced development 
of a vital new device will speed the revolution 
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in domestic transportation, and will also 
serve the same purposes as the atomic- 
nowered floating museum on the seas. 
such & locomotive could tour the United 
states pulling an exhibit train which would 
dramatize the changes coming. Every Amer- 
ican could experience the thrill, and gain 
the vital knowledge good citizenship re- 
quires, of the atomic wonders which we can 
nave. Almost certainly such an exhibit train 
as a result of its tour would stimulate new 
applications of atomic methods, and increase 
interest in capital expenditure for new 
atomic power sources. Thus it could do as 
much as any single act to spark our expan- 
sion in a new economic age. 
CONCLUSIONS 


Our Government has spent vast sums of 
money in creating its atomic industry, its 
nuclear weapons, and its prototype power 
sources. This has been necessary to launch 
so revolutionary a change. Government con- 
trol was necessary, too, because there was & 
period where a major attempt to maintain 
security of information was important in a 
world torn by dissention. 

But conditions have changed, and Geneva 
was living proof of this change. On the one 
hand, we have learned enough about the 
workings of the atom to be ready for aggres- 
sive development of the science and its engi- 
neering applications. Private capital, with 
opportunities unlimited for both large cor- 
porations and many small businesses, must 
find its own future in this field. It is only 
as we can make information available, and 
license more broadly the processes and ma- 
terials of atomic energy that this American 
ingenuity can come into play on a broad 
front. This, it is most important that we 
do. 

On the other hand, Geneva revealed that 
although our policies were wise at the earlier 
stage to maintain security of information, 
conditions in this respect have changed, too. 
Some of our secrets were stolen by rival 
powers. But in their own right, drawing 
upon a common fund of worldwide scientific 
knowledge and upon the resourcefulness of 
their own scientists and engineers, other 
countries are moving rapidly into applica- 
tions of this atomic know-how. We can no 
longer pretend to any monopoly of such 
knowledge. This we must accept, and ad- 
just our policies and our laws accordingly. 
For it is in our interest not only to share our 
information on peacetime uses of atomic 
energy, but to learn from other countries, too. 
Scientific knowledge has never been the 
monopoly of any one country, and the ex- 
hibits and the technical papers at Geneva 
certainly made this clear. 

Of course, judgment must be used as to 
what we are to disclose, and we must show 
commonsense in knowing what is to be left 
hidden by security rules. We must decide 
what is to be licensed, and what is to be 
“ly exchanged with other countries for 

ual advantage. The reasons for this 
lange are many, and some of them I have 
gested already in my talk. They are 
ly military, partly political, and partly 
nical. Others are a matter of good busi- 

3. Freedom of access to markets, of avail- 
ability of fuels, of design competition, offer 
us the best hopes for rapid atomic develop- 
ment. Such development in turn will help 
to create a world in which all men including 
our own people will be more prosperous and 
contented. 

Valley Forge is a name famous in American 
history. It combines for us memories of our 
own political revolution and military strug- 
gle against heavy odds and great hardships 
to create the country we love and serve today. 

It also suggests the industrial beginnings of 
our country. Now with the passage of time 
this region is part of the great industrial 
concentration of the Delaware Valley. In 
this part of the country, we know that a good 
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future lies ahead, with proper effort made 
to develop our potentialities. 

The facts now are different because we live 
in another age, but we must have the same 
spirit of faith in the future of our country 
and in our own ability to meet the chal- 
lenges of today. Valley Forge is a fit symbol 
of the force which must motivate us to con- 
tinue our development and to take in stride 
the industrial and political changes which 
the new atomic era will bring us. 





Burke’s Address at “Add” 


Wagner Homecoming 
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HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 , 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Battle Creek, Mich., located in 
the Third Congressional District of 
Michigan, which I have the honor to 
represent, takes deep pride in the fact 
that a fellow-townsman, J. Addington 
Wagner, is the new national commander 
of the American Legion. Commander 
Wagner was elected to that post at the 
Legion’s 37th national convention in 
Miami, Fla., last October 13. 

Expressive of the pride felt by Battle 
Creek and the, entire State of Michigan, 
was the Add Wagner homecoming cere- 
monies held in Battle Creek November 
11 and 12. 

Principal speaker at the dinner honor- 
ing Commander Wagner and his charm- 
ing wife was Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, 
Chief of Naval Operations, United States 
Navy—a fitting recognition of Com- 
mander Wagner’s own distinguished 
service in the Navy during the Second 
World War. 

Under permission granted by this 
House, I include the text of the able 
address delivered on this occasion by 
Admiral Burke: 

It is a welcome pleasure to be in Battle 
Creek today to attend the homecoming of 
the new national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Commander J. Addington Wag- 
ner. 

It is a great honor and privilege to help 
pay tribute to this man who has contrib- 
uted so much to his community, to his State, 
to the American Legion, to the United States 
Navy, and to the security of the United 
States. 

The Navy is especially proud of Com- 
ir ‘nder Wagner's contributions to his fel- 
low citizens. We are proud of his work as 
a citizen and as a naval reserve officer. We 
are proud that the American Legion has 
placed great responsibilities on his shoul- 
ders. But more than anything else, we are 
proud of his fine World War II record as 
a fighting captain of a fighting man-of-war. 
Commander Wagner commanded a rocket 
ship off Okinawa until he was seriously 
wounded in action. After recovering from 
his wounds, he returned to command his 
ship ready to fight again, and then victory 
came. The Navy is grateful for his contri- 
bution to our combat record; and conse- 
quently, it is an honor to render to him the 
Navy’s traditional salute today. 

There is yet another reason why the Navy 
is happy to be in Battle Creek today. It 
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offers the opportunity to visit the home 
port and honor the memory of a truly great 
American, the late Congressman Paul Sha- 
fer. Few people understood, loved, and 
supported the Navy and the Marine Corps as 
did Congressman Shafer. He was a keen 
student of military strategy. He made a 
lasting contribution to our national secu- 
rity. Our country is fortunate to have as 
his worthy successor Congressman JOHAN- 
SEN, who had the good fortune of long as- 
sociation with Mr. Shafer, and who is carry- 
ing forward in the same excellent manner as 
did his predecessor. 

Battle Creek’s record of progress is well 
known. It is the home of the healthy. Its 
advanced educational system, its wonderful 
churches and church attendance, dependable 
banking institutions, expanding industries, 
beautiful recreational facilities all testify to 
the achievements of the people of Battle 
Creek and the reasons why Battle Creek 
is one of the best-known cities of its size 
in the world. 

Naturally, all of us are hoping for peace. 
But, we all know, too, that if war should 
come, either a limited war or an all-out 
global war, we must be prepared to win it. 
We must prepare for the worst kind of war 
and hope for the sake of humanity that it 
never happens. 

In order to prepare for the future, a large 
measure of our country’s national security 
depends upon the Navy’s ability to do its 
job, on its ability to control and exploit 
the seas, on its ability to protect our own 
convoys and the convoys of our friends and 
allies. The Navy must be prepared to pro- 
tect ships which carry our troops, our men, 
and the vital cargoes to United States forces 
deployed overseas. We must be prepared to 
make amphibious landings. We must. be 
prepared both to lay and sweep mines. We 
must be prepared to attack with submarines 
and we must be able to kill enemy subma- 
rines as well. We must be able to destroy 
enemy surface raiders, to detect, intercept, 
and destroy enemy aircraft and missiles. 
We must be able to launch aircraft and mis- 
siles from the sea against seaborne targets 
and against land-based targets. In short, 
the United States Navy must retain its 
championship of the oceans. We must be 
able to threaten the enemy’s entire periph- 
ery. We must be prepared to defeat any 
threat to our sea supremacy regardless of 
what the threat may be, regardless of when 
or from where it may originate. If the day 
ever comes when the United States Navy 
cannot do this, our country will be at the 
mercy of an enemy who can control the sea. 

Let us now take a closer look at the prog- 
ress currently being made in the art of naval 
warfare. First, I would like to take up am- 
phibious warfare because that is the type of 
warfare in which Commander Wagner dis- 
tinguished himself. 

In amphibious warfare we are improving 
our capability to project our combat power 
across the seas. The material needs of mod- 
ern armies and tactical air forces are greater 
than they have ever been before. Their 
equipment is bulky and heavy. To sustain 
them in combat requires tremendous quan- 
tities of fuel, ammunition, and other sup- 
plies. The transport of such vast quantities 
of men, equipment, and supplies can be ac- 
complished only with ships, and’ if these 
forces and their equipment must be landed 
on hostile shores, this can be done only by 
employing the amphibious assault. 

This does not mean, however, that we will 
use the same amphibious techniques that 
were employed during World War II. In fact, 
in the 10 years since the end of World War 
II, the Navy and the Marine Corps have de- 
veloped an entirely new concept of amphib- 
ious assault—the vertical envelopment. 

Speed, mobility, and flexibility are the es- 
sence of the new concept. We have increased 
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our speed in many ways. We are building 
faster ships to reduce the time en route to 
the landing area. We are developing faster 
methods of loading and unloading ships. 
We are testing landing craft equipped with 
hydrofoils which show great promise. We 
are employing helicopters in increasing num- 
bers to speed up the initial assault and to 
provide tactical mobility for the troops. The 
helicopter permits us to launch an initial 
assault while our ships are still well out at 
sea. It enables us to project naval power, 
through the marines, deeply ashore. The 
helicopter permits the marines to concen- 
trate and disperse rapidly once ashore. It 
permits us to keep our ships well dispersed 
as a passive defense measure against atomic 
attack. Its speed and mobility will facilitate 
the rapid concentration of marines to knock 
out enemy beach defenses and other strong 
points. It makes virtually any point of the 
enemy coastline vulnerable to amphibious 
assault. No longer are we compelled to use 
only the sandy beaches which can be strongly 
defended. 

All types of Navy weapons will come into 
play during such an amphibious operation. 
We will need the fighters and bombers from 
our aircraft carriers. We will need the guns, 
rockets, and missiles from our cruisers, de- 
stroyers, and rocket and missile ships. All 
the research and effort that went into de- 
velopment of guided missiles over the last 
10 years has now begun to pay dividends. 
Many members of the missile family have 
reached voting age. 

Regulus, a surface-to-surface bombard- 
ment guided missile, is now ready for use 
against both land targets and sea targets. 
Regulus is a powerful and hard-hitting offen- 
sive weapon which greatly increases the 
striking power of the fleet. It is currently 
operational in some of our submarines, cruis- 
ers, and carriers. 

The cruiser Los Angeles has had a Regulus 
capability for over a year. Carriers can 
launch this missile with their steam cata- 
pults. Some fleet submarines have been 
modified to carry and launch Regulus. This 
new bombardment missile gives the Ameri- 
can naval task forces deployed overseas the 
ability to launch atomic attacks at a range 
of several hundred miles. Although the 
present Regulus missile travels at just 
slightly less than the speed of sound, an im- 
proved Regulus is now on the way. It will 
be used by the same ships as the current 
missile. 

The Navy entered the nuclear propulsion 
stage in 1955 with the commissioning of the 
submarine Nautilus. We have entered the 
guided missile age with the commissioning 
of our first missile cruiser, the Boston. 

The United States Navy is not the only 
navy interested in submarine-launched 
guided missiles. A Soviet admiral, Adm. L. 
Viadimirskiy, has strongly implied recently 
that Soviet submarines either have or will 
be equipped with guided missiles and atomic 
torpedoes. He laid great stress on the ability 
of submarines to attack enemy bases and 
coastal targets. The Soviet admiral put it 
this way: “One must realize that a subma- 

rine equipped with rocket weapons can be 
extremely dangerous for naval bases and 
other enemy targets. * * * Submarines which 
previously were provided with torpedoes and 
which operated with these weapons against 
enemy sea communications inflicted terrific 
losses to the Anglo-American merchant ma- 
rine during both the First and Second World 
Wars. * *. * The new rocket weapons which 
can be installed in submarines undoubtedly 
increase the submarines’ striking power. 
They cannot only carry out traditional war 
activity against communication lines, but 
can also attack targets along the coasts. * * * 
The submarines’ main weapon, the torpedo, 
can be provided with atomic explosives. 
This increases the striking power of the 
submarine to an extraordinarily high de- 
ere. 
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The Soviet admiral goes on to say, “In 
order to sink a battleship, 8 to 10 normal tor- 
pedoes are required, and to sink a cruiser, 
3 to 4 are needed. These ships can be sunk 
or made useless by only 1 atomic torpedo, and 
it is not necessary for the torpedo to hit the 
ship.” 

The Soviet admiral made mention of mines, 
also. He said that, “during the years after 
the war (World War II) the mine has been 
developed and improved. It is known that 
the most serious threat to ships is the in- 
fluence mine. That is to say, mines that will 
explode without touching the ship’s hull. 
They will explode my magnetic, acoustic, 
hydrodynamics, or other effects which are 
generated by the ship. Such mines can be 
used advantageously for the defense of one’s 
coast or to blockade ports and straits and 
disrupt the enemy’s communications. Com- 
batting such mines is very difficult, as the 
mines can be provided with different firing 
arrangements.”’ 

This Soviet admiral is not speaking idly, 
and unfortuantely, he is correct in this case. 

It is true that submarine-launched mis- 
siles and submarine-launched mines could 
constitute a serious threat to our ports and 
to our coasial cities. 

The United States has more than 6,000 
miles of coastline expcsed to attack from 
the sea. More than half of the major cities 
of the United States lie within 100 miles of 
the coastline. 

The submarine at sea is the weapon of 
stealth. It is the weapon that even small 
navies can use effectively. A handful of sub- 
marines at sea, forces an opposing power 
to take many types of defensive precautions. 
A few submarines will force an opponent to 
protect his shipping, to provide harbor de- 
fense both for his continental and his over- 
seas bases. They force him to establish anti- 
submarine patrols, to maintain hunter-killer 
forces, and naval air attack forces. 

But the Soviet Navy has more than a hand- 
ful of submarines. Latest published reports 
indicate they already have around 400 and 
they are currently building many more. 
Hitler started World War II with 57 subma- 
rines. On top of this, the Soviets have, since 
World War II, built more cruisers and de- 
stroyers than all the rest of the world com- 
bined. Their navy now ranks second in the 
world, and it’s coming up fast—too fast. 

Our Navy views the Soviet navy building 
program with grave concern. We have been 
building some new ships, too, although not 
nearly as many as the Soviets. We have built 
some new destroyers that have better sea- 
keeping qualities, better armament, and bet- 
ter equipment than their World War II pred- 
ecessors. These ships have better means of 
finding and killing the submarine. We are 
placing more submarine countermeasures 
aboard our ships and aireraft. We are build- 
ing more intelligent and deadly torpedoes. 
We are building rocket-propelled antisub- 
marine weapons. We are building sub- 
marines to kill other submarines. 

But one of the best ways to stop the sub- 
marine-launched missile and the mine is to 
kill the launcher before he gets to sea. That 
is where naval air striking power comes into 
the picture. We have improved our capa- 
bility to strike retaliatory blows at enemy 
ports both with missiles and with supersonic 
aircraft. We can strike with supersonic air- 
craft from ships like the newly commissioned 

Forrestal. We have naval aircraft, such as 
the Skywarrior and the Skyhawk, that are 
capable of carrying any one of many types 
of atomic weapons. Last week it was my 
pleasure to witness the flight of our new Sea- 
master, an aircraft which has great promise 
in projecting our naval power from the sea. 
She performs beautifully in takeoff, in land- 
ing, andin flight. She has tremendous speed 
at low altitudes. In fact, she is the fastest 
low-altitude attack aircraft in existence to- 
day. She is the first of our naval seaplanes 
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that will add much versatility, flexibitit 
and power to the Navy’s ability to eXploit 
the seas. ' 

You will notice that all naval Weapon, 
have two things in common: They are muy. 
tually supporting and they are multipyr. 
pose.. The submarine’s guided missiles can 
destroy enemy naval bases or neutralize hos. 
tile beach areas. The submarine can launch 
mines or project marines on raids ash 
She can refuel and rearm the seaplane. 

Our new destroyers are the nemesis of 
enemy submarines. They can destroy enemy 
surface raiders. They can shoot down ene. 
my aircraft with guided missiles. They can 
provide early warning for the fast Carrier 
task forces. They can defend convoys, 

The aircraft carrier can launch missiles or 
supersonic aircraft. 

The new seaplanes tha 
can lay mines. They can do low-level recon. 
naissance. They will supplement the atomic 
wallop of the carrier task forces. And s9 it 
goes. 

The Navy of today is a versatile, hard. 
hitting outfit. Tomorrow it promises to be 
even more versatile and it will hit harder, 

As I mentioned earlier, it is to be devoutly 
hoped that wars will no longer be necessary, 
and one of the best deterrents to another 
war is for our country to remain strong— 
strong enough to win on the ground, in the 
air, and on the seas. To this philosophy our 
Navy is making concentrated effort. 


Ore, 


are coming along 





A Tribuie to Hon. John D. Dingell, of 


Michigan 


SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 3, 1956 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join with other Members of the House 
in expressing a tribute to an honored and 
esteemed colleague, JoHN D. DINGELL, of 
the 15th Congressional District of Michi- 
gan, who passed away on September 19, 
1955. 

The details of my beloved friend's dis- 
tinguished career, his long record of ac- 
complishments, have been recalled to 
mind by those who have preceded me this 
afternoon. I would like to join in the re- 
marks of those members of the House 
who have so ably lauded the record that 
our departed colleague left as a stirring 
monument to his long and creative serv- 
ice in Congress. To their reme- ~ 
would like to add the view that tl 
fluence of JOHN DINGELL will be ref 
in forward-looking social and eco) 
legislation that may pass the Col 
in the decades ahead. 

I would not give this sad occasion ap- 
propriate recognition if I were not to 
express my great feeling of personal loss 
over the passing of my beloved and dis- 
tinguished friend. The years of our mu- 

tual service in the House of Representa- 
tives, on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and on the other groups on which 
we mutually served resulted in a warm 
personal friendship between us. Dur- 
ing our association I learned not only to 
recognize his great foresight as a legis- 
lator and statesman but I also learned 
to esteem him as a friend and be hon- 
ored by his friendship. 
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the people of America, his beloved 
f , and his colleagues in the Congress 
ye sustained a great loss in the pass- 
of JoHN DINGELL, of Michigan, but 

we have each gained an inspiring record 
of achievement to use as a personal goal, 





Mental Problems of the Aging 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, there 
are approximately 14 million persons 
in the United States today who are over 
65 years of age. Their number is in- 
creasing at the rate of 400,000 a year. 

In view of the growing number of 
senior citizens in the Nation a sympo- 
sium on gerontology in Cincinnati today 
takes on added importance. 

The meeting, titled “Constructive 
Medicine in Aging: Problems of the Mind 
in Later Life,” is the second annual sym- 
posium on gerontology sponsored by the 
Wm. S. Merrell Co., of Cincinnati. Pro- 
ducer of medicines since 1828, Merrell 
isrecognized as a leader in gerontological 
research. It is directing currently over 
50 percent of its research activities to- 
ward the development of new and better 
drugs for our older citizens. 

Although gerontological research is 
comparatively new, several drug discov- 
eries already have been made possible 
through research activities at Merrell. 

The first drug, meratran, was re- 
leased early in 1955. Dr. Howard Fabing, 
of Cincinnati, has reported it is highly 
effective in combating mild depression 
and emotional fatigue. Since these are 
often complaints of the older patient, 
the drug is valuable for geriatric use. 

Frenquel, the second drug, was made 
available in December 1955. It is anti- 
cipated that this drug may provide new 
hope and a return to normal life for 
many mentally ill patients suffering 
se acute schizophrenic hallucina- 
ions. 

Merrell also has produced tace, a 
uniaue tvpe of estrogen valuable for 

* certain ailments striking 

Ider men and women. The 

he American Medical Asso- 

tly editorialized on the prop- 

.deal estrogen and compared 

ly with the ideal standards. 

Merrell is aiding the medical profes- 

Slon’s attempts to meet an impending 

challenge to our social stability. It is 

accepted generally that medicine has 

been largely responsible for prolonging 

life and now is gravely concerned with 

finding ways and means to make these 

extra years productive and enjoyable. 

Through the combined efforts of the 

medical and allied professions it is hoped 

that later years will become golden 
years. 

Thus, this increasingly important 
challenge of medicine—the search for 
ways to make the sunset years produc- 
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tive and useful—is bringing several hun- 
dred doctors to Cincinnati to hear eight 
experts tell of the most recent devel- 
opments in the field of mental problems 
of the aging. 





Hon. Lamar Fleming, Jr.—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on December 14 the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas initiated 
what is hoped to be the first of a series 
of student conferences on national af- 
fairs. At this first meeting, aside from 
the distinguished guests, representatives 
from 47 colleges and universities were in 
attendance. 

The keynote address was made by the 
Honorable Lamar Fleming, Jr., who, 
along with other influential men in 
Texas, urged and assisted the students 
in conducting this conference. Mr, 
Fleming is chairman of the board of 
Anderson, Clayton Co., of Houston. In 
1953 he was appointed by President 
Eisenhower as Vice Chairman of the 
Randall Commission, which explored the 
foreign economic policy; and in 1954 he 
was a member of the United States dele- 
gation to Geneva to review and revise 
the General Agreements on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to insert herewith 
the text of Mr. Fleming’s keynote speech 
which I commend to every Member of 
this body: 

ADDRESS By HON. LAMAR FLEMING, JR., BEFORE 
THE STUDENT CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE OF TEXAS, COLLEGE STATION, TEX., 
DECEMBER 14, 1955 
I always appreciate being invited to College 

Station and feel at home and happy when I 

am here. Like many Texans, I am an immi- 

grant from another State; but during my 31 

years in Texas I have seen a great deal of 

A. and M. College, students, and faculty and 

of the fine people of the experiment station 

and extension service, largely because of the 
many interests held in common by a dealer 
and processor of farm products and by peo- 

ple who are dedicated to teaching and im- 

proving the science of agriculture. All of us 

in my company feel we owe a great deal to 

College Station. 

If I say I like everything I have seen of 
A. and M., it does not signify disloyalty to 
Rice, of which I am a trustee. The fact is 
I had to leave the recent football game 4 
minutes before its conclusion, when the score 
was Rice 12, A. and M. 0; so I didn’t see the 
4 minutes that changed the score to A. and 
M. 20, Rice 12. 

I am especially happy and proud to be 
here at the first meeting of the first student 
conference on national affairs. I remember 
when four smart-looking cadet officers called 
on Norman Ness and me some months ago 
and told us of their plans for a conference 
on national affairs, for students from south- 
ern and southwestern States, which they 
hoped weuld develop into a regular annual 
event. I was fresh from a conference on 
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agriculture held by the national assembly, 
an institution which President Eisenhower 
started when he was president of Columbia; 
and I was confident of the merit of carrying 
the American assembly plan into the under- 
graduate field. I did not know much then 
of the success which West Point has ac- 
complished in that field, but later have 
learned that its experience provides not only 
a splendid guide but also vast encourage- 
ment for similar activities elsewhere in the 
country. So I was enthusiastic then and I 
am enthusiastic today; and Dr. Ness was no 
less so, Which means more, since his judg- 
ment has the benefit of years of teaching in 
college and of dealing with international 
matters in the Treasury and the State De- 
partment. And I hope I am not in bad taste 
in adding that those young men made a last- 
ing impression on us both and have made a@ 
complete Aggie of Ness. 

I believe great problems are being solved 
for better and for worse and will be so solved, 
some of them in the remainder of my life- 
time, and more of them during the lives of 
those who now are undergraduates. Their 
generation will inherit most of them, since 
mine approaches the age when they put old 
horses out to pasture. I envy the younger 
generation for the great opportunity it will 
have for good and for what I expect will be 
the greatest adventure in man’s experience 
to date. I don’t think it is extravagant to 
expect this adventure to be greater than any 
heretofore, having in mind that the speeds 
of communication and the amounts of 
energy which men command today must 
endow or curse their acts with impacts 
greater and more farflung than were pos- 
sible at any earlier time. 

And the place of the United States in the 
decisions and the adventure is greater than 
ever before; because the rapid growth of our 
economic power, while the economies of the 
other principal nations were being depleted 
by war upon their own soils, has created a 
situation in which civilizatioa can look no- 
where for leadership except to us. Ours is 
the responsibility to furnish that leadership 
and to point it in directions that will bring 
betterment of man’s lot. 

The responsibility is made greater by a 
menace to civilization that has spawned in 
the frustration and misery of peoples whom 
war and destitution had deprived of faith 
and hope. False prophets sold them the 
agelong fallacy that their relief lay in taking 
away from others and in a general sharing 
of everything as common property. It has 
not taken long for experience to prove that 
common property is state property, and that 
the actual beneficial owners of state prop- 
erty, and that the actual beneficial owners 
of state property are the men who run the 
state; so that the end result of what is 
falsely called communism is that those who 
can grasp the position of rulers own every= 
thing, including the rest of the people. 
The beautiful name of communism turns 
out to be a misnomer for totalitarian des- 
potism. 

There is something about this outlaw type 
of order which makes it incompatible with 
types of government and society where the 
individual really owns himself and owns the 
things that he produces and saves and where 
government and order are administered in 
accord with the will of the majority. The 
outlaw rulers, having achieved their pin- 
nacles by violence, fear violence from below 
and maintain a regime of terror to suppress 
it; and they fear violence from outside and 
feel not only that they must keep their peo- 
ples on something approximating a perpetual 
war footing but also must maintain assidu- 
ous campaigns to subvert, undermine, and 
eventually bring about the collapse of the 
more orthodox orders and governments of 
other countries, patticularly neighboring 
countries and countries strategically located. 
On the one hand, the burden of perpetual 
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military preparation overtaxes the resources 
and energy of their subjects, at the expense of 
the productivity that is left for satisfaction 
of human needs and desires. On the other 
hand, the unceasing buildup of military 
might and of subversive forces presents a 
menace to all who are determined to main- 
tain and cherish faith and hope. 

It will be the awesome responsibility of the 
younger men who will have the guardianship 
of human destiny in the years ahead to dis- 
solve this dragon with the solvents of wis- 
dom and virtue, which we pray will be the 
outcome, or else to vanquish him. That re- 
sponsibility will be not just to their genera- 
tion but to all generations to come. 

I don’t mean to imply that any generation 
will complete the whole task. Impatient or 
frantic action, or insistence on getting every- 
thing done at once, is one of the easiest ways 
to failure. Success comes a step at a time, 
with the objective of each step limited to the 
means of accompiishment available at the 
time. 

The American people were slow to recog- 
nize the leadership responsibility which 
destiny had placed upon them through the 
First War’s upsets to the previous power equi- 
librium. They do not yet recognize generally 
how greatiy this responsibility now has in- 
creased, after the Second War left such 
vacuums of power and then as the Russian 
rulers forged their power from the subjuga- 
tion and misery of Russians and other sub- 
jected or subverted peoples, 

To discharge our responsibilities, we need 
understanding of the forces that govern 
phenomena in the relations between people 
and in those between peoples and that affect 
the course of their happiness, welfare, and 
safety. In the physical sciences, we study 
the forces that govern physical phenomena, 
seeking scientificaly to find the laws that 
determine tine effect which wil! follow a given 
cause. So we learn and make use of the 
immutable laws of physics and chemistry— 
and those of biology, botany, and agricul- 
ture, which seem less immutable because we 
cannot always discern all the collateral 
causes. We can be less satisfied with our 
studies of human phenomena, through 
philosophy, economics, government, and, 
above all, history. History is the record of all 
human experience. A thorough study of that 
experience certainly can reveal sequences of 
cause and effect that are invariable. Many 
of these sequences stand out so clearly that 
we can be sure they are immutable laws; 
but nation after nation and generation after 
generation have committed over and over 
again the acts that history advertises as 
causes leading inevitably to disaster. 

We know we must produce more physicists, 
chemists, and engineers. But it seems to me 
even more important that we undertake our- 
selves to become and to induce the rest of 
our countrymen to become more enlightened 
scholars in history, the experience of man, 
so that we may learn to find and read the 
signposts of destiny. And we must go about 
it with mental honesty and objectivity, seek- 
ing through history to learn the true laws 
of human phenomena, rather than reading 
it for the interest of the story or to find 
support for our national self-satisfaction or 
for preconceived predilections. This confer- 
ence and those that will follow it through 
the years have the opportunity to show men 
how to pursue this search with greater ef- 
fort and objectivity. 


I have touched upon the outstanding pres- 
ent power of the United States and Russia. 
Economic strength is the principal base of 
our power. The principal base of the Rus- 
sian power appears to be the regimented 
strength of hordes of Russians and subject 
peoples, maintained continually on a war 
footing regardless of the cost in denial of 
human satisfactions, complemented by the 
subversion weapon, to undermine other na- 
tions from within. 
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The contrast between the power of the 
United States or Russia and the power of any 
other country is so great that the statesmen 
of other countries must look to one or the 
other if seeking an association to improve 
their country’s security. In some countries 
of Asia and perhaps of Africa, where the peo- 
ple’s emotions are stirred by recent emanci- 
pation from European rule or by ardent 
aspiration for emancipation from it, and 
where inexperienced new native rulers have 
not been able to cope with poverty and dis- 
order, many of the leaders lean toward Russia 
and Communist China and many among the 
people are guliible to the false promises of 
communism. In the countries where the 
individual's free possession of himself and of 
the products of his labor and savings are 
an inherited principle, the peoples regard 
Russia with loathing and fear, the move so 
the closer they are to her. The statesmen 
of these countries aspire to no alliance ex- 
cept with us; although some of them, in 
countries close to Russia, dare not form al- 
liances with us for fear of Russian reprisals. 
And in some of the countries generally fa- 
vorable to partnership with us, there are 
difficult economic conditions and consequent 
chronic unemployment and want, which tend 
to make some of the popuiation susceptible 
to the subversive blandishments at which 
the Russians are so skilled. 

Generally speaking, the peoples who lock 
to us as friend-in-need are those with in- 
grained traditions of individual freedom and 
property rights and those who have pro- 
gressed most economically. Generally speak- 
ing, the peoples most susceptible to Russian 
blandishments are those who feel themselves 
captives of another power, or who but re- 
cently have emerged from that kind of cap- 
tivity, or who sufier the greatest economic 
want. 

From this, I think we can see which na- 
tions logically want association with us. In 
England, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
France, the Lowlands, and Germany, the tra- 
ditions of individual freedom and personal 
property are fundamental, and the material 
conditions of the people are far above the 
average for the world (though not equal to 
ours). These nations clearly belong on our 
team, provided we have the wisdom and ca- 
pacity to make it and keep it a winning team 
and provided we keep it the kind of team 
in which all concerned see hope of better- 
ment of their lots. 


Jon. Lamar Fleming, Jr.—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TDXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
herewith the second portion of. the 
speech of the Honorable Lamar Flem- 
ing, Jr., before the student conference 
on national affairs at the A. and M. Col- 
lege of Texas follows: 

There are other countries, where the tra- 
ditions of individual rights are less in- 
grained or less generally conceived and 
where poverty is more extensive, which nev- 
ertheless logically belong on our team, pro- 
vided the team, and particularly the United 
States, is clearly committed to sincere and 
steadfast cooperation in the betterment of 
the lots of all its members. I do not mean 
do-goodism for charity’s sweet sake, which 
is a field that might best be left to private 
generosity; I mean the kind of cooperation 
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that will benefit customers and partners and 
benefit us in the long run. 

Then there are the countries, previoyg 
mentioned, recently emancipated from fo;. 
eign rule, where the economies and Public 
order are handicapped by political inepti- 
tude or immaturity, the countries wher, 
the inhabitants are stirred by desire fo, 
emancipation from rule by other races, ang 
finally what we might call the aboriginal 
countries, whose peoples have not attaineg 
to a level of civilization at which order jg 
conceivable unless administered by people 
of more advanced races. In all these coun. 
tries, there are the elements of frustration 
or discontent and of resentment of the gulf 
between their standards of welfare and those 
of the more fortunate nations, which are 
the materials that Russian subversion works 
upon. On the other hand, this gulf between 
standards breeds also an ardent desire among 
these peoples for improvement in their ma. 
terial lot; and this aspiration is a materia] 
which we can work upon. Some of the firs, 
group of countries lie close to Russia or Chin 
and so are particularly vulnerable to sup. 
version or invasion; and this introduces «. 
element of fear of the Communists, which 
can draw them to the Red fold if the ‘car 


becomes paramount, but on the other hand- 
can draw them our way if we can give them- 


the conviction that our team can assure their 
security. 

The degree of success of our adventure 
will depend to a very great extent upon the 
number of countries of these various cat. 
gories that will be attracted to our team and 
upon the degree of wholeheartedness of their 
teamwork. That in turn will depend largely 
on us, on our wholehearted dedication to 
maintaining a joint military power that will 
justify nations in risking their security with 
our team and to developing and maintaining 
an economic teamwork that will afford the 
prospect of greater welfare and abundance 
for the peoples of all the members of the 
team. And of course it will depend greatly 
upon the wisdom, reasonableness, and hu- 
mility with which we play our part. I would 
stress this word “humility”; for we 
as amateurs to a major role in world affa 
in which it will be wise to respect the wis- 
dom of partners of longer experience and also 
to respect the sensitivity of those whom cir- 
cumstances have moved from leadership to 
secondary status. And perhaps humility and 
patience are needed even more in our rela- 
tions with the races of other colors, where 
great gulfs in understanding have still to be 
crossed by both sides and where low material 
standards and political immaturity enlarge 
the probiems of sensitivity. 

The military and strategic angles of ou! 
task are of paramount importance; but! 
have no competenee to discuss them. I will 
talk only about the economic phases. 

Our opportunity in this field is to develop 
and maintain a system of economic reltinn: 
between the members of the team th 
make it clearly the interest of their na 
to continue within the team, and t 
terest of the nationals of other countri 
their countries should join the team, 
maintain friendly and cooperative re 
ship with it if and so long as speci 
cumstanees deter them from full membe- 
ship. 

How can this be done? It becomes a ques 
tion of how we and those of our partne 
nations who enjoy the greatest relative €c0 
nomic strength can facilitate and expedite 
improvement in the material lot of the peo 
ples that we want to attract to our team 0! 
win to friendly cooperation. 

Before attempting to deal with this queés- 
tion, I think we should review the ways 12 
which human beings have improved thet 
lots in the past. I ask your indulgence 
case my review of this appears to be very 
elementary. 

There are two ways a person can improve 
his materiai lot. ne is to take away from 
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ne else, if he can. The other is to work 


a efficiently and produce more, mak- 


d 
a pest of the resources and talents 


available. 
Avcording 

made the be 

that he foun 


to the story, Robinson Crusoe 
st use he could of the resources 
d on his lonely island, bing coe 
2 hands at his command, un 
er entered the scene. After he and 
Friday found each other, 2 brains and 4 
nands worked in unison, to accomplish things 
that half the number could not accomplish. 
This was possible because the two men re- 
spected each other and avoided the waste 
f time and effort that might have been con- 
oat in thieving from each other and fight- 
ing each other. So they produced more and 
enjoyed more. And they did not merely 
double the production of which one alone 
e been capable; because, by divid- 


hav ; 
ie. each was able to specialize on the 
: at which he was most adept, so that 


Ks 
a product was multiplied by much more 


than two. 

This is a rudimentary illustration of what 
classically is called division of labor. In any 
community of persons who understand and 
hear good will toward each other, 1t develops 
naturally that different members of the com- 
iwunity specialize on tasks at which they are 
or can become singularly adept, to then ex- 
change products and services with one an- 
other through trade. Such a development, 
once begun, goés on progressively to an ever 
~gre specialized specialization. And, of 
course, with the successive steps of speciali- 
zation, the products multiply progressively, 
in variety, quantity, and quality; so that the 
result is progressive increase and imprve- 
ment of the things and services which all 

njoy. 

j a early stage, some members of the 
community applied themselves to invention 
and creation of useful things that were not 
destined for consumption. Among the early 
examples of such things were primitive 
clothing and housing, to help maintain the 
health necessary for effective work, and 
primitive tools, commencing with such 
things as a wooden spear and a rock fast- 
ened to the end of a stick for hunting, and 
a forked limb for use as a grub hoe and 
later for use as a plow after man had do- 
mesticated draft animals. These things, cre- 
ated for subsequent use, had the nature of 
savings, because the labor of fashioning 
them was devoted not to the satisfaction of 
immediate wants but to the facilitation and 
enhancement of future production. Except 
for surpluses of directly consumable goods 
produced for later consumption, they were 
the only useful kind of savings before the 
institution of money evolved. They were 
the capital of primitive times. 

Division of labor started in the family 
community and then expanded into larger 

nities. Prerequisites were the de- 

mt of understanding between mem- 

the community, which could not ad- 

far except as @ language was de- 

so that they could communicate 

ich other, and the development of 
trust and good will, which could not 

tiuw .aSter than the progress of mutual un- 
derstanding. So the earliest specialized eco- 
nomic cooperation was within the family, 
then the clan, and then the tribe—within 
the circle of those who had a common lan- 
guage. Generally it was confined to small 
areas, because of absence of long-distance 
communication and contact, except where 
Tivers, seas, or unforested plains facilitated 
the mobility of man and broadened the con- 
— of a community with other communi- 

es. 

By degrees, as men learned to move about 
On rivers, seas, horses, and camels, con- 
tacts were multiplied and tribes and com- 
munities began to learn the languages of 
others with whom they came in contact and 
to merge local or tribal languages into new 
languages that were more widely used. 
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As man’s ability to transport goods by 
water, pack animals, and later by roads ex- 
panded, the exchange of the surplus products 
of specialized individuals, groups, and com- 
munities with other specialized individuals, 
groups, and communities expanded into an 
extensive commerce through barter. But 
barter is a limited instrument, because it is 
based on the swapping of a given value of 
one article for an equal value of another 
article. For instance, a merchant from a 
camel-breeding community, learning that a 
hundred camels were needed in a grain-grow- 
ing community, would make the entire swap 
if his community wanted a quantity of grain 
of the value of a hundred camels, but not if 
his community wanted less grain than that. 
So someone conceived of the introduction of 
a new kind of article of exchange—things 
generally precious, imperishable, and easily 
transportable, outside the realm of consum- 
able things—which a man in the position 
of this camel dealer would accept, because he 
knew that someone would accept them at full 
value from him later on. This started the 
institution of money, the balancer of tempo- 
rary imbalances of trade. 

Many kinds of articles served as the early 
moneys for commercial exchange in differ- 
ent parts of the world. Precious stones en- 
joyed the greatest acceptability until gold 
and silver were introduced and eventually 
coined. 





Hon. Lamar Fleming, Jr.—Part Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
following is the third portion of Mr. 
Fleming’s remarks: 

This was a great step in the advancement 
of division of labor. Up to then the only 
forms of savings useful to production, that is 
capital, were land and physical improve- 
ments, and tools that the individual could 
fashion or obtain by barter for his surplus 
products; and the individuals and communi- 
ties that became rich through surplus pro- 
duction were meclincd to put much of the 
proceeds of their surplus into land and un- 
productive things, like splendid buildings 
and the Pyramids. The invention of money 
provided a vehicle for savings in a readily 
exchangeable medium. The thrifty thus 
could convert their surplus production over 
a period of time into money, with a view to 
ultimate use of it for purchase of tools to 
multiply their productivities. The especially 
successful might accumulate enough to pro- 
vide tools and equipment to multipiy the 
production of others, for use under arrange- 
ments varying from slavery in some societies 
to wage-employment in others. And grad- 
ually systems were developed of using saved 
money im ways involving more complex 
cooperation—loans for interest to help 
others to buy and benefit by tools and equip- 
ment, and investment in shares of the enter- 
prises of others—both of which enabled 
others to produce more than they could have 
on their own resources. 

Division of labor also made possible spe- 
cializations in study, exploration, and inven- 
tion, without which we would enjoy but a 
fraction of the knowledge, resources, and 
enjoyable products that we enjoy today. It 
made possible the general services which we 
enjoy today—maintenance of order for the 
protection of all of us; transportation, from 
the humblest country road to the finest rail, 
air, and ocean iines; communication serv- 
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ices; light and power; banking and insur- 
ance; services of education and health; and 
countless advantages that multiply the pro- 
ductivity of our hours of effort and minimize 
the wastage of them through time lost in 
thieving and defense against thieving, in 
getting to and from our work, in sickness, in 
misguided endeavors, and in many other 
ways. 

It is estimated that our 65 million Amer- 
ican workers have the use of privately owned 
plant and equipment of a value of some $700 
billion to multiply their productivity, to- 
gether with $160 billion of publicly owned 
facilities like roads, schools, hospitals, and 
other public plants that serve their produc- 
tion directly and indirectly. Taken together, 
these multipliers of productivity amount to 
$13,000 per worker. It is largely due to this 
wealth of machines and facilities that the 
American economy has achieved a level meas- 
urable by full employment, by over $1,850 
gross earnings per man, woman, and child 
before taxes, equal to $1,640 of disposable 
income, and by 61 million automobiles and 
55 million telephones in use, together with 
fabulous numbers of radio and television sets 
and of the many new appliances to save 
effort in household work. Despite the taxes 
we are payiag to support enormous budgets 
for the Armed Forces and for foreign aid, we 
are living infinitely better than we or any 
other people ever lived, and much better 
than the present living scale of any other 
people except our Canadian neighbors. 

Let us seek the reasons for this contrast 
between our present and past conditions and 
between our conditions and those of other 
peoples. 

One obvious reason is that our country 
was spared the invasions and bombings that 
were visited upon other nations during the 
last two wars; so that the expansion of our 
productive plant was accelerated during both 
of them, while the plant of some of the other 
leading nations was losing more through 
destruction than it was gaining through new 
construction. This is a very important dif- 
ference, but it is only a partial explanation 
of the contrasts in welfare. We have to look 
farther back for more fundamental expla- 
nations. 

The American Colonies were settled by 
people who came from European countries 
that had long been under a politico-economic 
regime which history calls mercantilism. 
The feudalism of Western Europe, in which 
the baron substantially owned the land and 
people of his community, under a tenuous 
allegiance to the remote monarch, had given 
way to relatively absolute monarchy, as the 
development of road systems gave the king’s 
forces the mobility to assert their power over 
the barons. Having established supremacy 
over the barons, the kings directed their am- 
bitions to enlargement of their kingdoms, at 
the expense of neighboring kings and princes, 
and toward a race fer preemption of the new 
lands which navigators had discovered in the 
Western and Southern Hemispheres and in 
the Orient. This was a contest through cen- 
turies cluttered with wars and intervening 
periods of cold war that was at least as hot 
as our cold war today. The monarchs and 
their ministers, seeking every resource and 
weapon that could be devoted to the contest, 
soon recognized the importance of a produc- 
tive economy as source of supplies and funds 
and they organized step by step the regimen- 
tation of their national economies under 
their control. They developed their overseas 
colonies as tributary dependencies, designed 
to contribute supplies and funds to the 
mother country. Having appreciated the 
importance of supplies and trade to them- 
selves, they developed blockade and privateer- 
ing as a means of denying supplies and trade 
to their antagonists; and they sought by all 
means to confine the trade of their colonies 
to themselves and keep it away from their 
antagonists. These interferences with trade 
put a premium upon economic self-sufli- 
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ciency for all the governments involved, with 
the result that all kinds of protective meas- 
ures were introduced to foster the develop- 
ment of national productions of articles re- 
garded as essential and reduce dependence 
upon imports. 

The effect of mercantilism was a regimen- 
tation which paralyzed initiative and a com- 
partmentalization of trade that tended to 
frustrate division of labor. Another effect 
was that too much of the proceeds of pro- 
duction was channeled into warlike expense 
and royal palaces, away from expansion of 
productive plant. 

The early American Colonists probably had 
no more antipathy for mercantilism than 
their cousins who remained in Europe; but 
they were confronted with a very seamy side 
of it. They were its instruments, far away 
from the mother country’s center of power 
to protect them. Tribute was demanded of 
them, freedom to trade with others was 
denied them, and help in time of adversity 
and protection against Indians and other 
Europeans was so far away that it often 
came too late and in insufficient measure. 
To survive, they had to learn self-reliance 
rather than reliance on the mother country. 
To prosper, they had to resist the demands 
and prohibitions from the mother country. 
So a new concept of the relation of the 
individual to sovereign authority gradually 
incubated in the Colonies. It appears in 
the emphasis on individual rights in the 
constitutions and charters of several of the 
Colonies. It finally took a more finished 
form in the Declaration of Independence, 
the Revolution, and the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

I think the point is that the people of the 
newly born American Republic were a people 
conditioned to self-reliance and individual 
indenendence, embittered against the regi- 
mentation and restrictions that they had 
known under the mercantilist regime. 

Another significant development was that 
the authors of the Constitution incorporated 
in it a ban upon import and export duties 
between the States. This gave us a greater 
area than ever before had enjoyed free trade 
between all its parts, hence the largest area 
in the world in which division of trade could 
be practiced without restriction. 

Skipping down to today, it is to the free- 
dom of trade between the States that we owe 
the fact that each of our 65 million workers 
can reach 165 million men, women, and chil- 
dren as his customers free of any customs 
toll, and conversely that each of the 165 mil- 
lion can enjoy anything that the 65 million 
produce, free of customs toll. 

This tremendous free market has per- 
mitted us to go further with division of 
labor than any other people, because none 
of them enjoy so big a free market. It has 
permitted us to go further than any other 
couutry in mass production, because our 
home free market is big enough to absorb 
the products of mass production. Through 
this circumstance, we, and we alone, have 
the buying power for the products of a Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. and so we alone can enjoy 
the full benefit of its economies in efficient 
and varied production. 

Another advantage has to do with the 
savings funds that financed the erection of 
our great plants, the development of our 
agricultural and mineral resources, and the 
creation of all the public services that add to 
the efficiency of our division of labor. We 
recognize that we have been helped in this 
by the absence of war on our soil since the 
Civil War. But partly for that reason, partly 
because of our forefathers’ tradition of self- 
reliance, and mostly because our currency 
has been for some decades the most trusted 
of all currencies, Americans and foreigners 
look up savings in dollars as reliable provi- 
sion for future needs. So our banks and 
insurance companies have become the reposi- 
tories of unprecedented sums, with which 
they finance industry and trade for interest; 
and our people, insurance companies, and 
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pension funds provide a ready market for 
the bonds of our Federal and local govern- 
ments and our private companies. And the 
greater part of these savings, seeking a 
higher return or the prospect of enhancement 
in value, provides the market for the stocks 
of our private companies. 

It seems to me that these are our two 
principal advantages: a greater domestic 
free market than any other people enjoys and 
a great flow of savings to furnish the tools 
of production than any other people enjoys. 
They have combined to give us the greatest 
scope of any people for division of labor and 
the benefits which accrue from it. 

If we are seeking ways by which other 
peoples can achieve standards of living better 
than they now enjoy and closer to ours, I 
believe we should lock for means of enlarg- 
ing their opportunities to make use of divi- 
sion of labor, particularly through greater 
freedom of markcts for their sales and pur- 
chases, and for ways toward a grester integ- 
rity of and confidence in their currencies, to 
make thrift and investment at home more 
attractive to their own nationals, and toward 
conditions that will attract American in- 
vestment for the development of their 
resources. 

This has been a constant preoccupation 
of our Federal administrations since the 
war, of whichever party. We contributed 
vast sums in the years immediately follow- 
ine the war to the war-torn countries to help 
offset the deficits between their imports and 
exports until their preductions could be 
restored and their currencies again could 
become convertible. When we recognized the 
buildup of the Russian threat to them and 
to us, in 1947, we found that this kind 
of aid would have to continue longer; and 
we did continue it under the Mershall plan. 
As the threat sharpened in 1949 and with 
the developments in Korea, we supple- 
mented economic assistance with military 
assistance. 

At the same time we continued the policy 
of negotiating agreements with other nations 
for reciprocal abatements of rates of import 
duties, under the Trade Agreements Act, 
which had been adopted before the war. 
And we enlisted with other countries in the 
so-called general agreement on tariffs and 
trade, through which the nations that are 
parties to the agreement meet periodically to 
negotiate customs abatements, removal of 
restrictions on trade and on currency trans- 
fers as the emergencies which dictated the 
imposition of them are broyght under con- 
trol, and on other measures conducive to 
mutualiy beneficial enlargement of trade re- 
lations. The goal is to relieve world trade 
s0 far as can be agreed from high customs 
rates, from quantitative quotas on imports, 
and from exchange restrictions with the 
effect of import quotas; to promote general 
abandonment of import quotas and exchange 
restrictions as instruments of protectionism; 
and to arrive as generally and early as possi- 
ble at what we loosely call convertibility of 
currencies, by which we mean release of in- 
ternational trade from quantitative restric- 
tions and from restrictions through the ad- 
ministration of exchange controls. 


Hon. Lamar Fleming, Jr.—Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
herewith follows the fourth portion of 
he speech of Mr. Lamar Fleming, Jr.: 
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Our actions under the Trade Agreemens, 
Act and in conjunction with the Gener. 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade haye an: 
tributed to a very appreciable lowering of 
tariff rates here and in other countries, anj 
to great progress toward broader convertj. 
bility. Advances in prices have reduce the 
percentage of value of all rates that are not 
on an ad valorem basis. In the last years 
England has restored the freedom of he 
principal commodity markets and has re. 
moved most of the restrictions upon trans. 
fers arising from current commercial trans. 
fers. The Netherlands, Belgium, ang West 
Germany have moved right along with Ep 
land, in some particulars ahead of her. 

Additional progress has been made toward 
convertibility on a regional scale among the 
countries of Western Europe through the 
European Payments Union, which acts as a 
clearinghouse among them and provides for 
a more rapid removal of controls as between 
its members than they yet feel strong enough 
to make on a worldwide scale. 

Our policies uncer the Trade Agreements 
Act and the general agreement and our co. 
operation with the European Payments 
Union all are designed toward enlargement 
of international trade for everybody, through 
reduction of tolls upon it and of obstacles to 
it. By this we seek to promote the worl- 
wide extension of division of labor, more 
trade for everybody, and more earnings for 
everybody. 

A serious limitation is the scarcity of funds 
for development of resources, plant invest- 
ment, and working capital In most of the 
countries of the world. This stems from 
scarcity of savings entrusted to the curren- 
cies. In some cases scarcity of production 
and earnings is sufficient explanation of the 
scarcity of savings. In many countries, in- 
deed in most countries, although production 
and earnings afford savings, the owners of 
them do not entrust them to the local cur- 
rency, so that the savings do not appear in 
local bank deposits or fiduciary funds. 
Those who have saved hurry to get rid of 
the currency, to convert it into things that 
they trust more, like land and buildings, or 
into American and Swiss bank deposits or 
American stocks and bonds. In these latter 
instances, we see the paradox that nationals 
of countries poor in capital are furnishing 
working capital to two of the countries that 
have the greatest abundance of it. 

A part of our policy has been to furnish 
capital to countries that need it. Much of 
this has been taxpayers’ money—granted, 
invested, or loaned by Government agencies, 
including the Export-Import Bank. Some 
of it has been loans through the Interna 
tional Monetary Fund and the International . 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
of each of which our Government is the 
principal stockholder. 

The question arises: Why should ¢ 
money be sent to these capital-poor 
tries, instead of private American in 
money? A partial answer is sugge: 
the way the savings of nationals ¢ 
countries fice into dollars and Swiss 
real estate and bricks and mortar, d : 
their local economies of capital that could 
go into productive use there. If the judg 
ment of these people is right, it is under- 
standable that many Americans reach the 
conclusion that they had rather have 42 
investment at home. 

The hesitation of the private investor is 
not due alone to fears as to the value 0) 
the currencies. In many of the countries 
in question, the demands for rehabilitation 
or for development of natural resources and 
public works and for improvement in stand- 
ards of living have been allowed to run ahead 
of the fiscal means to meet them; and this 
has brought on price controls and other con 
trols that have been very hurtful to private 
business and controls and manipulations of 
exchange transfers that discourage investors 
from abroad as to the prospects of realizing 
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in their own currencies the earnings and 
amortization of their investments. 

Ido not mean to convey that there is not 
a great movement of private American in- 
yestment abroad. American industries anx- 
ious about adequate future supplies of raw 
materials, even current supplies in some 
cases, are investing great sums abroad; and 
so also are other Americans who do not have 
that reason. But it would be idle to deny 
that this flow of private investment is much 
smaller in some of the countries whose de- 
velopment needs our money than it would 
pe if the governments and economies could 
return to more orthodox policies that would 

ermit our investors to move in with greater 
confidence and would encourage their own 
citizens to invest their earnings at home. 

This part of the subject cannot be passed 
without mentioning also the discouragement 
that comes from ultranationalistic trends 
in some of the countries. I believe the man 
who invests outside his own country should 
accept the full obligations of a national in 
the country of his investment. If he accepts 
these obligations, I believe the government 
of the country should recognize the obliga- 
tion to assure him a treatment equal to that 
of its own nationals. If a government does 
not accept that commitment or establishes a 
record of not fulfilling it, wise investors from 
other countries are deterred. ‘This is a difi- 
cult matter to cope with. 

Reviewing these aspects of our postwar 
policies and looking beyond, it is my feeling 
that grants or precarious leans or invest- 
ments of taxpayers’ funds are a form of heip 
to the foreign economies that is objection- 
able, of course, to us as taxpayers and ob- 
jectionable in many respects to the bene- 
ficiary country, except as the help may be 
absolutely indispensable. If you give 
chronically to a man, you finish by corrupt- 
ing him. If you give chronically to a govern- 
ment, you finish by corrupting it, in that 
you put it into business and start it along 
the road to mercantilism and that you 
mortify the national pride. So, while I do 
not complain that we have been doing too 
much as taxpayers, I hope we gradually will 
reduce and abandon this form of helpfui- 
ness. 

I draw a distinction between economic 
granis and grants for strictly military pur- 
pose. If a country wants to be on the team 
and does not have the means of providing 
the equipment which membership on it re- 
quires, I am glad to see us provide it for 
them judiciously. 

In my judgment, the most valuable co- 
operation which we can offer is a continuous, 
steadfast, and not half-hearted, cooperation 
in enlargement of trade with the other coun- 
tries and of their trade with one another. 
The principal ways that we can contribute to 
this, I believe, are to pursue constantly 
the goal of low tariff rates here and every- 
where and of removal of restrictions like 
Import quotas and exchange controls as 

“as is practicable. To make this policy 
e must commit ourselves to it very 
y; for the benefits of it will not 
f the outside world fears that our 


ce to it is an on-again-off-again 


world knows this is our enduring 
policy, 1 believe the natural profit-and-loss 
Stimuli will give a worldwide acceleration to 
the development of resources and expansion 
of production, and that a general increase in 
earnings will ensue automatically. I believe 
that this improvement would more than 
Offset the decline and eventual discontinu- 
ace of the flow of American taxpayers’ 
money through grants and precarious in- 
vestments and loans. I believe the improve- 
Ments in national economies would be such 
as to permit governments, that not now are 
able to do so, to lift controls, return to more 
orthodox fiscal and currency practices, and 
Provide conditions conducive to the inflow of 
‘ivesthhent capital that their internal de- 
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velopment requires. Out of all this, I con- 
fidently would expect a widespread uplift in 
material welfare and in general goodwill. 

Some of our countrymen fear that a low 
tariff policy would bring on serious disloca- 
tions in the United States economy. They 
point to our high hourly rates for labor and 
say that many of our lines of production 
cannot survive if exposed to the competi- 
tion of the much cheaper labor of some other 
countries. 

Dislocations would result; in fact, I am 
sure that dislocations will occur regardless 
what we do. For healthy economies are 
never static. With every invention, a new 
line of production emerges, and _ those 
whose products capture the public fancy 
take their place among the leaders so far as 
profits are concerned. Likewise, changes in 
what the consumer wants or in economic con- 
ditions constantly are causing shifts of rela- 
tive usefulness and prosperity from one line 
of production to another. These shifts, or 
dislocations, benefit our economy if the ef- 
fect is to increase our useful production and 
to make it higher in quality, wider in va- 
riety, and of lower cost in terms of man- 
hours per unit. 

Production is the fruit of combination of 
natural resources, labor, and capital, using 


.this last word to cover plant, equipment, and 


all the public services that add to the pro- 
ductivity of labor. 

We are very fortunate in our endowment 
of natural resources. The advantages which 
we enjoy {In capital, including particularly 
our splendid transportation facilities, not 
only help us to bring our own resources in 
raw materials cheaply to our sites of conver- 
sion, they also enable us to do the same with 
materials that are available only abroad, or 
that are available there more abundantly, 
more cheaply, or in better quality. A trade 
policy that permits our production to make 
the most of the available resources, foreign 
together with domestic, is the policy that will 
serve our production best in the matter of 
needed materials. 

The wage for an hour of labor is higher 
here and in Canada than elsewhere. It al- 

yays is higher where capital makes the 
greater contribution to the multiplication 
of the product of a man-hour of labor. Our 
relative abundance of capital gives our labor 
great advantages in education, health, and 
mobility through our wealth of public serv- 
ices; and backs it with plants, machines, and 
implements to a degree unknown elsewhere, 
which multiplies its productivity prodi- 
giously. We are far in advance of the rest 
of the world in substitution of mechanical 
energy for human sweat. This reaches its 
culmination in the great mass-production 
lines which our mass domestic market makes 
possible in a degree not possible today in 
other countries. 

Related to our whole economy, what we 
have the least of is human hands, and what 
we have the most of is the means to multiply 
the product of each human hand and to 
provide conditions favorable to the use of 
them to best advantage. Under these con- 
ditions, we are at an advantage in produc- 
tion cost in those lines in which our means 
of multiplying the productivity of the hu- 
man hand outweigh our scarcity of them and 
our consequently high wage scale; and we are 
at a disadvantage in the lines in which the 
means of multiplication of individual pro- 
ductivity cannot make up for our high wage 
scale. This means that the profitable lines 
of production for Americans naturally are the 
lines in which capital in all its aspects can 
multiply most the productivity of the in- 
dividual, and hence that we will prosper 
most to the extent that our new investments 
of men and capital follow toward the lines of 
production most susceptible of labor-saving 
through mechaniaztion and other techno- 
logical improvements. Of course, we can 
resist and delay this natural evolution by 
artificial means like tariffs, quotas, and sub- 
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sidies in one form or another, and keep some 
uneconomic productions alive for the time 
being. But this only can be done at the 
expense of all of us as taxpayers and con- 
sumers; and the subsidized existence of those 
maintained in the uneconomic occupations 
will be what a subsidized existence of those 
is—a second-rate existence. There is not a 
doubt in my mind that people who need 
public help to stay in their occupations 
would benefit, and particularly that théir 
next generation would benefit, by shifting 
into other occupations which, due to nature 
and national circumstances, are profitable 
without help. 





Hon. Lamar Fleming, Jr.—Part V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


TION. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
herewith fellows the concluding portion 
of Mr. Fleming’s speech: 

I live close to an example of this. For a 
combination of political, social, and senti- 
mental reasons, we have been following for 
many years a farm policy which subsidizes 
agriculture through the Government sup- 
porting domestic farm prices. During this 
period a revolution has come about in farm- 
ing efficiency through substitution of trac- 
tors for mules, and of larger and more effi- 
cient kinds of implements that tractors can 
haul for those that a mule could puil. At 
the same time, we have advanced greatly in 
seed varieties, fertilization, insect control, 
irrigation, and farming knowledge; and new 
roads and automobiles have increased the 
accessibility of farms and potential farms. 
So we now have a condition in which one 
man, with the present labor-saving equip- 
ment, can farm, say, three times as much 
land as he used to farm, and farm it better, 
provided he uses land that is flat enough for 
the tractor-drawn equipment, and in some 
cases for irrigation, and that is fertile enough 
to amortize the cost of the equipment and, 
where irrigation is used, to pay the water 
costs. All those conditions being right, the 
farmer using the new equipment can out- 
produce and undersell the farmers on lands 
which, due to sharp contours or other rea- 
sons, are unsuitable for mechanized farming. 
But, with the prices supported by Govern- 
ment, the cottongrowers have not had to 
undersell each other; the new type of cotton- 
grower increased his production, and fewer 
of the old type shifted to other callings, 
which had become attractive due to our in- 
dustrial expansion, than would have shifted 
if the price of cotton had not been guaran- 
teed. The result has been the accumulation 
of a great surplus of cotton and the imposi- 
tion of acreage controls, as an alternative to 
reduction of the price-support levels. Among 
the effects of this are: that uneconomical 
cotton farming has continued in some places, 
with benefit to no one; that economical cot- 
ton farming has been rendered less economi- 
cal by curtailment of the efficient farms be- 
low the acreage at which their unit cost 
would be lowest; and that exports of Ameri- 
can cotton have declined because our Gov- 
ernment pays more for it through the price- 
support program than it costs the foreigner 
to grow it. In the end, somehow or other, our 
farmers will regain the free use of their land; 
and I am sure that our efficient cotton- 
growing operations will show that they can 
compete with the foreign growers, who pay 
more than we do for tractors and equipment, 
if they have them, and for almost all the 
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materials used; pay heavy export taxes on 
their cotton, pay much higher interest; and 
suffer generally from lack of roads, com- 
munications, and general services which we 
just take for granted. I am sure it will turn 
out in the end that the people of the South 
are worse off for this experiment in sub- 
sidization and will be better off when we re- 
turn to a free market and to freedom of the 
citizen to use his land according to his best 
judgment. 

You have noticed, I am sure, that leaders 
in both the parties are talking now about 
what they call a soil bank, which is a name 
for paying farmers to take land out of pro- 
duction. In the particular circumstances 
of the moment, I believe this strange idea 
has some merit. If there are occupations 
in this country that cannot survive without 
unreasonable protection, I am sure it would 
cost the American people less money to pay 
the individuals involved for not working in 
those occupations than to continue, as tax- 
payers and consumers, to pay the price of 
unreasonable protection for them. This is 
not a suggestion. 

Another way to look at the matter is to 
compare the conditions under which the pro- 
tectionist movement originated and grew in 
the United States with the conditions today. 
Our Nation was born of an ardent aspira- 
tion for independence from a then mercan- 
tilist Europe and for freedom from its wars 
and blockades. Men like Hamiltcn wanted 
to see us as independent as possible of Eu- 
rope, economically as well as politicaily; and 
for this reason they thought it worth while 
to subsidize the birth and infaney of indus- 
tries whose products were essential to us. 

Our economy until World War I was in a 
stage of rapid development of the resources 
of our continent, requiring loans and invest- 
ments from Europe; and we needed an ex- 
cess Of exports over imports to service these 
loans and investments, which need had been 
compounded by the costs of the Civil War. 

ecause for so many generations we had to 
maintain an excess of exports over imports, 
we called this excess a favorable balance of 
trade, and we came to regard it as something 
always to be desired, regardless of circum- 
stances. Hence imports were not a favored 
child; and pleas for protection against them 
received a hearing colored by this circum- 
stance. 


The circumstances changed with World 
War I, although our public and political opin- 
ion was slow to grasp how fundamental the 
change was. No one could ignore the revolu- 
tionary dimensions of the change as it con- 
fronted us after World War II. Almost all 
countries now owe us money, and we are 
investors in all countries. The debt and in- 
vestment service of the foreseeable future 
will be a net of international payments to 
us, if the service occurs, instead of payments 
by us. In these conditions, we will have to 
reverse the old terms: the only “favorable 
balance of trade” for us will be an excess of 
imports over exports; for that will be the 
only way in which we, as international cred- 
itor and investor, can receive service upon 
our loans and investments. Of course, we 
can narrow the gap in certain periods by 
lending more and investing more abroad; 
but the effect of that will be to increase 
the total of the annual debt and investment 
service to be collected later on. 

However, I am sure we will lend more 
abroad and invest more abroad over the 
years to come, particularly as the Govern- 
ment agencies withdraw from this function 
in favor of the citizens. When England was 
the money center of the world, her economy 
was the world’s principal banker and in- 
vestor, not because the role was virtuous but 
because it was profitable. Now that we are 
the money center of the world, we will be- 
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come the principal banker and investor for 
the world, not out of virtue, but because of 
profit-and-loss considerations. 


When England assumed this role after the 
defeat of Napoleon, she moved from mercan- 
tilism and extreme protectionism to com- 
plete free trade, so that her then outstanding 
industry could enjoy cheap materials and her 
people cheap food, and so that she could 
collect the service charges on her loans and 
investments abroad. Our circumstances in- 
evitably will lead us in that same direction. 


These developments will make us better 
customers for the rest of the world. They 
will increase foreign earnings, and these in- 
creased earnings, together with our loans and 
investments, will help to cure many foreign 
problems. They will make it possible for 
other countries to become more liberal in 
their import policies, to everyone’s advantage, 
and will promote the flow of credit and in- 
vestment from other countries, to supple- 
ment our help in the countries most in need 
of developing their natural resources. As 
the resources of the presently underdevel- 
oped countries become more fully developed, 
better earnings and living standards should 
tend to dissipate the frustrations which to- 
day stand in the way of better understanding 
and greater good will. And as the earnings 
in the low-income countries increase, wages 
should increase also, and the great contrast 
should be lessened between wages from coun- 
try to country, which should reduce the de- 
mands for protection, here and in other 
countries. 

I do not regard our ultimate course as a 
matter for argument, or even as a matter of 
choice in the last analysis. To me the pat- 
tern of historical cause and effect is definite, 
and our course is a matter of inevitable des- 
tiny. I regard our choice as one of whether 
to swim gladly in the smooth middle of the 
stream of destiny, or to wait for the flood 
to wash us in, with bruising bumps against 
the rocky banks. 

The course available to us lends itself to 
teamwork and partnership among peoples, 
toward betterment for all. We have the op- 
portunity to make life in the community of 
civilized nations so attractive that all who 
have free choice will join it. I even am naive 
enough to believe that it is the way toward 
ultimate solution of the East-West conflict; 
for I do not believe that Russia and China 
will be ruled forever by men utterly indiffer- 
ent to the sacrifices of their countrymen. In 
this faith lies my hope that our children and 
theirs will be spared a supernuclear cata- 
clysm. 

In this talk I deliberately and too often 
have applied the first person to Americans; 
because we here are Americans and are dis- 
cussing the responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties of Americans. But I think we must 
avoid cunfining our conception of the words 
“we” and “us” to Americans when thinking 
about world affairs, just as a duly humble 
and wise individual seeks to use rarely the 
word “I” when he can say “we.” 

On the team of international cooperation, 
no country is more wholeheartedly dedicated 
than Canada. England and several other 
European countries are as earnest members 
as we are, in spite of the disabilities of bat- 
tered survivors of a recent grueling fight. 
As they recover, their contributions to the 
partnership in all its phases will become 
more substantial; and the burdens of it will 
be spread more equally among the partners. 
So, in this field of thought and endeavor, 
not only the amenities among partners but 
also realism call for deemphasis of our “I” 
as Americans and emphasis of the ‘‘we” ’that 
includes all the responsible partners who are 
dedicated with us to betterment of the 
human lot. 
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The Reece Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, Jr. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, at my re. 
quest the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has pre. 
pared the following reply to certain 
statements made on the floor of the 
House January 5 and 9, 1956: 

You have asked about the speeches py 
Congressman LANHAM and others concerp. 
ing the FBI's investigation of the selection 
of jurors in Cobb County, Ga. 

As the speeches indicate the investigation 
has come out of the Supreme Court's recep; 
decision in Reece v. Georgia (100 L. ed. (Ady. 
111)). In fact the Court’s decision in the 
Reece case received perhaps the greates, 
amount of the Georgia Congressman’s at. 
tention. 

At the outset we should note that the 
speeches all completely misrepresent the 
Reece case. Congressman LANHAM on page 
158 of the Rrecorp states: 

“The Supreme Court of the United States 
granted a writ of certiorari and reversed the 
Georgia Supreme Court in its affirmahce of 
the conviction upon the ground that the 
judge of the Cobb superior court had not 
appointed counsel for the accused until 
after he had been indicted by the grand 
jury. It was suggested in the decision also 
that he might have been denied a fair trial 
in the absence of proof that there were 
Negroes on the panel which tried him.” 

Congressman FORRESTER On page 160 of the 
ReEcorD states: 

“They should join with us and say to the 
Department of Justice, say even to the 
Supreme Court, ‘We simply will not tolerate 
a decision holding that a person must be 
granted a new trial because he had no at- 
torney furnished him before the _ indict- 

nent.’ 

“Mr. Speaker, after 30 years in the practice 
of the law, I know it was not uncommon for 
defendants not to have an attorney until af- 
ter they were indicted. If there was no in- 
dictment, they hired no attorney. It is in 
contrast with the law, in contrast with order, 
and in contrast to public decency; and 
shame, shame it is how low the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the Depart. 
ment of Justice have fallen.” 

The Reece case did not hold that a de 
fendant must have a lawyer before indict 
ment or else his conviction will be reversed 
for denial of due process. Georgia law Ie 
quired that one my object to the constitution 
of the grand jury only before the indictr 
is returned. Grand juries are often ass 
bled and are in being long before a defen 
is indicted and it is hard to think of a 
in which one could object to a grand 
before an indictment against him is retur 
Negroes have been systematically exclu 
from grand juries in Cobb County, Ga. ‘Ine 
evidence in the Reece case reveals the follow- 
ing: 

“In the hearing on his motion to quash 
before the first trial he presented uncol- 
tradicted evidence to support the following 
facts: No Negro had served on the grand 
jury in Cobb County for the previous 18 
years; the 1950 census showed that the cout- 
ty had a white population of 55,606 and 4 
Negro population of 6,224; the same census 
showed a population of 16,201 male white 
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citizens over (21 years of age, and 1,710 
male Negro citizens over 21 years of age. 
petitioner’s motion alleged, and this was not 
contradicted, that there were 534 names 
on the grand jury list and of this number 
only 6 were Negroes. Of the 6 Negroes, 1 
did not reside in the county and the other 
5 testified in this proceeding. Two were over 
go years of age; 1 was partially deat and the 
other in poor health. The remaining 3 were 
g2 years of age. Each of the witnesses had 
lived in the county for at least 30 years. 
None had ever served on a grand jury nor 
peard of any other Negro serving on a grand 
jury in the county. The clerk and deputy 
clerk of the court testified that the jury 
poxes had been revised in 1952, that there 
was no discrimination or systematic exclu- 
sion of Negroes from the grand jury list, that 
six Negroes were on the list, and that neither 
nad ever known a Negro to serve on a grand 
jury in Cobb County.” 

Nevertheless, despite the obvious dis- 
crimination against Reece he was unable to 
object to the composition of the grand jury 
because under Georgia law he did not make 
his objection before the indictment was re- 
turned. In fact Reece did not have knowl- 
edge of the grand jury nor benefit of counsel 
pefore his indictment so he could not have 
objected to it. 

The Supreme Court’s holding was that 
Georgia procedure denied due process of law 
because Reece had no opportunity to object 
to the grand jury which was constituted in 
adiscriminatcry manner. The Court did not 
hold that Georgia is required to furnish 
counsel in criminal cases prior to indict- 
ment. Furnishing counsel prior to indict- 
ment might, in some cases, afford an oppor- 
tunity to object to a discriminatorily con- 
stituted grand jury and thereby afford due 
process of law. But the Supreme Court's 
holding appears merely to be that some rea- 
sonable opportunity must be given to object 
to the composition of a jury from which 
Negroes are systematically excluded. 

The FBI's investigation of court officials 
connected with jury selection in Cobb 
County is being conducted entirely pursu- 
ant to the law. The record and the Supreme 
Court's decision in the Reece case make clear 
that Negroes have been systematically ex- 
cluded from grand juries in Cobb County. 
Title 18, United States Code, section 243, 
makes this a crime: 

“Exclusion of jurors on account of race or 
eolor—No citizen possessing all other quali- 
fications which are or may be _ prescribed 
by law shall be disqualified for service as 
grand or petit juror in any court of the 
United States, or of any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude; and whoever, being an officer or other 
person charged with any duty in the selec- 
tion or summoning of jurors, excludes or 
fails to summon any citizen for such cause, 
ce “ied not more than $5,000. (June 

645, sec. 1, 62 Stat. 696).” 
\inly necessary and proper that the 
‘e Department of Justice look into 
2rime has been committed, espe- 
: evidence of crime is as clear as 
suc speeches make some other points 
Which call for a comment. This will be 
taken up in the order in which they are 
made. 

1. On page 158 it is stated that the solici- 
tor was asked whether or not he intended 
to again prosecute Reece. From my experi- 
ence this question is sometimes asked to 
determine whether t he offending officials 
Should be prosecuted. I believe that it is 
Sometimes felt that if a defendant is to be 
prosecuted once more it may be unwise to 
prosecute county officials or perhaps to defer 
their prosecution for the reason that it may 
Prejudice defendant’s defense. There is 
nothing official on this which I know, but I 


ee gathered this impression from other 
-ases, 
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On page 158 the statement is made that 
2 Negroes served on a@ grand jury in 1955 
and 1 in 1956, and the service of other 
Negroes is mentioned. This is, of course, 
something new and is @ salutary result of 
the Reece case and perhaps threatened prose-= 
cution under title 18, section 243. These 
small numbers of Negroes, however, surely 
do not absolve any past crimes and do not 


foreclose investigation of whether other 
Negroes are still being systematically 
excluded. 


On page 156, six points are made concern- 
ing the current investigation in Cobb 
County: (1) It is stated that it can be used 
as threat of prosecution against local court 
officials. This is true; (2) That it was taken 
to deter the prosecution from taking further 
action in the case. I would really doubt 
that the FBI would have any interest in this 
at all; (3) That the information obtained 
may be used as a matter of defense. As I 
understand it, information given to the FBI 
is confidential and cannot be obtained in 
any way; (4) That there has been no race 
hatred despite the nature of the crime 
(which was rape). This is good, but appears 
to be irrelevant; (5) That the right of the 
State to proceed against crimes against its 
own laws has been violated. This is, of 
course, not true. The investigation is 
merely concerned with violations of Federal 
laws; (6) That this is a gestapo proceeding, 
etc., etc. This does not merit any reply. If 
anything, the Federai Government should 
investigate deprivations of civil rights— 
which are crimes—-more frequently and 
thoroughly, 





Today’s Prosperity: Accidental 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial taken from a recent 
issue of the San Diego Union: 

TODAY’S PROSPERITY: ACCIDENTAL 


Three major factors underlie the prosper- 
ity the Nation enjoys today: 

1. Inflation has been curbed. 

2. Deflation has been avoided. 

3. Initiative and expansion have been en- 
couraged. 

The result is what Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey calls “the greatest period of pros- 
perity that our fast-growing, now unhobbled 
economy has ever known.” 

All three factors stem from thé Republican 
approach to government. At least two of 
them would have been totally unlikely under 
a Democratic administration. 

Inflation was part and parcel of the pre- 
vious Democratic administration. And the 
candidacy of Adlai Stevenson offered no hope 
of a change. 

The end of Democratic controls, the re- 
turn to sound fiscal policies, and the encour- 
agement of individual initiative have been 
behind the record expansion of business and 
industry. This, too, has been a direct re- 
sult of Republican policies. It logically 
must be given credit for the record high in 
local and national employment and with the 
new peak in take-home pay. 

The proof of these contentions can best 
be found in comparing the records of the 
Democratic and Republican administrations. 

Between 1940 and 1953 inflation became 
the greatest economic threat to high living 
standards. Pay raises were accompanied by 
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price raises and tax increases. The result 
was little net gain and sometimes a distinct 
loss. 

A $1,000 saved in 1939, if left untouched, 
was worth only $522 in 1953. Inflation, often 
encouraged by the Democratic administra- 
tions, had stolen $478 from the thrifty person. 

Between 1939 and 1953 the cost of living 
index rose from 60 to 116. Only 18 of these 
points came as a result of wartime inflation. 
The remaining 70 percent of the inflationary 
spiral was the direct result of a total failure 
of the Democratic administration in han- 
dling postwar domestic economics. 

The 3 years of the Republican administra- 
tion have seen the dollar stabilized. Infla- 
tion no longer is robbing the thrifty or the 
family on a pension. A pay raise can now 
have real economic meaning. 

During 1956 the Democrats will claim that 
they, too, could have given the Nation greater 
prosperity. But the answer lies in the facts. 
They had the opportunity and failed. The 
policies they now propose are the same ones 
with which they went out of office. 

It would be a serious mistake to regard 
present prosperity as accidental. Without 
the sound fiscal policies of the Republican 
administration it would not have been pos- 
sible. 





The Anniversary of President Wilson’s 14 
Points 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to place into the Recorp a state- 
ment on the 14 points of President Wil- 
son, whose birth we celebrate this year. 

The hundredth birthday anniversary 
of one of our greatest Presidents, Wood- 
row Wilson, will be celebrated this year 
all over the United States. During his 
Presidency, at the turning point of 
American history, the ideals of the 
American Declaration of Independence 
spread all over the world. 

At that time the United States made 
a colossal effort to establish a just peace 
among nations, and for these efforts 
President Wilson, still in the White 
House, was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1919. 

President Wilson’s idea of a just peace 
was based on the principle of every na- 
tion’s self-determination and full inde- 
pendence, notwithstanding the size of 
the country, or the number of people, 
or their importance in the world. The 
most powerful expression of President 
Wilson’s ideas was his attitude toward 
Poland. During the First World War the 
international situation put the problem 
of Poland into the foreground. Even be- 
fore the United States entered the First 
World War, President Woodrow Wilson 
said in his message of January 22, 1917: 

Statesmen everywhere agreed that there 
should be a united, independent, and auton- 
omous Poland. 


Now it is fitting to remember, that on 
January 8, 1918, President Wilson an- 
nounced his famous 14 points, which 
expressed fully his peace program. And 
it is also fitting to remember that his 
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peace terms announced on January 8, 
1918, were fully accepted by the defeated 
Germans on November 11, 1918. 

President Wilson’s 13th point, con- 
cerning Poland, made the greatest im- 
pression of all. This point reads as 
follows: 

An independent Polish state should be 
erected which should include the territories 
inhabited by indisputable Polish popula- 
tions, which should be assured a free and 
secure access to the sea, and whose political 
and economic independence and territorial 
integrity should be guaranteed by interna- 
tional covenant. 


At that time the message of the Presi- 
dent made it clear to ail, that the re- 
gaining of independence of Poland is one 
of the main aims for which the war was 
fought by the Allies. 

When Poland regained her freedom 
and independent after the First World 
War, the Polish nation never failed to 
express its gratitude for President Wil- 
son. His message of January 8, 1918, 
strenethened and deepened the tradi- 
tional ties of friendship ketween the 
American and Polish nations. 

The fundamental principles of the 
American foreign policy still follow the 
tradition of American ideals: The ideals 
of every nation’s self-determination, 
their full independence in a just and 
lasting peace—these ideals are still alive. 
This policy was reaffirmed by Presidents 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry Tru- 
man. They were expressed in the decla- 
ration of December 30, 1955, on behalf 
and with the approval of Pyesident 
Eisenhower: 

The peaceful liberation of captive peoples 
has been, is, and until success is achieved, 
will continue to be a major goal of the 
United States foreign policy. 


Soldier and Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day our Nation mourns the passing of 
Lt. Gen. Daniel Van Voorhis, who died 
January 9, 1956, at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital. A native of Zanesville, Ohio, in 
the 15th Congressional District, General 
Van Voorhis is remembered with deep 
affection by his host of friends in Zanes- 
ville and Nashport, where he resided 
since his retirement from active duty. 
Among those who served with him in 
the Army he is revered for his vision and 
his contributions to the fighting power 
of the Army and to our national security 
through his long career of service. 
This service spanned the tumultuous 
period of our history from the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American Yar through 
1942. 

Among his many signal achievements 
in the Army, General Van Voorhis be- 
came known as the grandfather of 
mechanization, having developed and 
carried out the first concepts of mecha- 
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nized warfare utilizing mobile armored 
forces. 

I wish to commend to the House the 
following editorial published in the Jan- 
uary 11 Zanesville (Ohio) Times-Re- 
corder honoring this man of great stat- 
ure who has passed from us: 

SOLDIER AND PATRIOT 


It is the American custom to assess the 
value of a man by four standards of measure- 
ment. Listed in the ascending order of their 
importance, they are: First, what he has; 
second, what he knows; third, what he does, 
and fourth, what he is. 

Some men are important as measured by 
one standard, some by ancther, but it was 
the distinction of Lt. Gen. Daniel Van Voor- 
his that he was an exceptional man measured 
by all four. 

True, he was not a wealthy man, but had 
amassed a comfortable competence, and while 
he was not the heir to great fortune, he did 
inherit the immensely valuable tradition cf 
an American gentleman. 

In the second, his experiences had given 
him vast knowledge of diverse subjects, plus 
an education gained at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and Washington and Jefferson College. 
All his life he was a student, and was still 
learning at an age when most men’s intel- 
lectual development has come to a standstill. 

In the third, what he has done, we cannot 
go into detail, since even a short account of 
all his activities would demand great space. 
For almost a half century he served his coun- 
try in its Armed Forces, taking part in three 
wars, much of the time in posts of high mili- 
tary command. He served in the war with 
Spain, in the Philippines, in Mexico, and 
France, and was known as the grandfather 
of the armored forces. He had received nu- 
merous decorations from his own and foreign 
governments, indicative of valorous and 
meritorious service. 

But the fourth measure of man, what he 
is, counts in the final analysis. And through- 
out his life he remained a gentleman, a 
friendly gentleman, who retained the respect 
of his subordinates, the regard of his su- 
periors and the friendship of his neighbors. 
He had received many honors, he had asso- 
ciated with the great and the near-great, 
without losing the capacity to understand 
and enjoy the companionship of the man on 
the street. He was never one to erect an in- 
visible wall around himself, retiring within to 
hold the mass of mankind at arm’s length. 

General Van Voorhis was definitely one of 
the notable men of Ohio, a credit to his na- 
tive Zanesville and Muskingum County. 

Te will be buried Thursday with full mili- 
tary honors in Memorial Park. And as the 
riflemen fire the final salute, as the bugler 
sounds the final taps, we will say goodby to a 
man whose life was full of honors, who spent 
that life in his country’s service, and in so 
doing gained the respect and admiration of 
us all. His memory will be enshrined in the 
hearts of a grateful people. 


Persecution of the Church in the Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following memorandum, which was 
prepared by members of the Church of 
the Ukraine in the United States, pro- 
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testing the persecution of their church 
in the Ukraine and citing numeroys 
cases of persecution to members of the 
clergy in that country. 

It will be noted that these constituents 
of mine request that the Congress inquire 
into this antichristian terror and that 
a special committee be created to hold 
hearings on the subject. 

That this persecution is permitteq to 
continue without the Congress of the 
United States raising its voice in protes, 
is not in the American spirit. I there. 
fore protest publicly this persecution 
and urge both the Congress of the Uniteg 
States and the administration to take 
whatever steps it may be possible tg 
bring an end to the persecution of the 
church, in the Ukraine and elsewhere 
The memorandum follows: 

Christianity has been existing in Ukraine 
for more than 1,000 years. It has fostereg 
a profound faith in God among the people, 
and has begotten abiding moral principles, 
and nourished a new culture and erudition, 

In December 1917, Communist Russia jn. 
vaded Ukraine and in 1919-20 occupied the 
eastern provinces of this country. The So. 
viets were bent on extirpating Christianity 
from these regions. In their coup d'etat 
they published aggressive antireligious prop- 
aganda and terrorized the people with 
threats of exile, torture and death. 

First, the Communists attacked the 
Church in Eastern Ukrairie. Within 10 
years, from 1921 to 1931, they unjustly ar- 
rested and ruthlessly murdered 34 Ukrainian 
Orthodox bishops and more than 3,000 
priests. Hundreds of thousands of the faith. 
ful were inhumaniy tortured in prisons or 
deported to concentration camps in Siberia; 
a greater part of these innocent people died 
martyrs to their Faith; the remainder still 
endures the appalling trials and hardships of 
imprisonment. 

The Reds destroyed 80 percent of the 
churches (many of these churches contained 
precious historical relics, as for example the 
Golden Domed Michalivsky Monastery in 
Kiev from the 12th century); other churches 
were despicably converted into warchouses, 
theaters and convention halls; monasteries 
were outraged and cemeteries profaned. 

By 1930 the Communists had completely 
liquidated the entire Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church, barring it from all public activity. 

Though article 123 of the Soviet Consti- 
tution, which is binding in Ukraine as well 
as the U. S. S. R., explicitly recognizes free- 
dom of religion, yet, during the first Red 
occupation of Western Ukraine (1939-41), 
the Communist regime overtly persecuted 
the church, arresting many Ukrainian 
priests and ruthlessly murdering 27 of them. 

This anti-Christian terror adopted more 
hideous means of exterminating Ch) 
in Ukraine during the second occu} 
this country beginning in 1945. (¢ 
11, 1946, the Soviets arrested the 
politan of Halych and Archbishop 
Joseph Slipyj, 80-year-old Bishop 
Khomyshyn, Bishop John  Latys 
Bishop Nicholas Charnetskyj, C. SS. R., 
Bishop Nykyta Budka. On June 
Bishop Josaphat Kotsylovskyj, OSBM, 
Bishop Gregory Lakota were imprisoned. 
All these bishops were condemned to forced 
labor for 8 to 10 years and even life; the 
imputation was lawfully unjust. Some ol 
these bishops (for instance Bishop Gregory 
Khomyshyn and Bishop Josaphat Kotsy- 
lovskyj) later died from maltreatment Mm 
prison. Still more, when Archbishop Joseph 
Slipyj’s or other bishops’ term expired, the 
Reds would not release them from prison. 

In the autumn of 1947, the Communists 
murdered Bishop Theodore Romza, Uzhorod, 
Carpathian Ukraine, and in 1950, the Bishops 
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paul Gojdich, OSBM, and Basil Hopko, 
pryashiv, Czechoslovakia, were imprisoned. 
on January 15, 1951, Bishop Paul Gojdich 
was tried and unjustly condemned to forced 
jJabor for life. Bishop Basil Hopko is now 
in a concentration camp. 

Altogether, 10 Ukrainian Catholic Bishops 
nave been liquidated by the Reds. 

In 1946, the Soviets enjoined the legal 
continuance of the Ukrainian Catholic 
church in Ukraine. Thus, in our own 20th 
century, it has been reduced to the sorrow- 
ful plight of the Church of the Catacombs, 
as was the primitive church during the 
Neronian persecution. 

Two thousand secular priests and monks, 
for rightfully refusing to acknowledge the 
patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church 
as their head—this church is now subser- 
vient to the Communists—were arrested and 
deported to slave labor camps. The Reds 
exterminated all 5 dioceses of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church, desecrated 4,440 of its 
churches and chapels together with 195 re- 
ligious houses. The Communists continue 
to oppress mercilessly the Ukrainian laity 
for remaining steadfast to its Christian 
heritage, church and faith. 

Therefore, I respectfully request to present 
to Congress the dreadful situation of the 
religious persecution in Ukraine and ask to 
propose that Congress inquire into this anti- 
Christian terror, and that a special desig- 
nated congressional committee hold hear- 
ings of witnesses of the aforesaid situation. 

I, also, request that the Secretary of State 
propose to the American Delegation in the 
United Nations that the condition of the 
persecuted church in Ukraine be placed on 
the agenda of the United Nations Assembly. 





Niagara Stalemate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr.RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, in March 
of last year, I introduced one of the most 
important bills which it has ever been my 
privilege to sponsor, a measure which 
would authorize immediate construction 
of power development works on the 
Niagara River while present difficulties 
which have stymied this project for al- 
most 6 years are being ironed out. 

This bill is the only solution, to the 
costiy deadlock, now before this Con- 
gress. In further support, I offer the 
following editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Buffalo Evening News, 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 

NraGARA STALEMATE 

Congressman WILLIAM E. MILLER, Of Lock- 
port, coauthor and chief congressional pro- 
moter of the bill to develop Niagara Falls 
power under private auspices, has glumly 
concluded that the chances of getting any 
Niagara bill through this session of Congress 
are slim. 

The Senate’s complexion, he says, is such 
that “I can't see it passing” a private-enter- 
prise bill. Likewise, he says, “I can’t see the 
House, in view of the almost 2 to 1 margin it 
Save my bill in 1953, making an about face 
and handing the project over to the public- 
power advocates.” So he predicts another 
year of stalemate. 

From the standpoint of the Niagara Fron- 
tier’s economic progress, that is a sour pros- 
pect indeed. The congressional deadlock is 
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already in its fifth year, and Canada, mean- 
while, has begun to use its share of the 
Niagara power and has started to use ours 
too, as the 1950 treaty gives it every right 
to do until Congress makes up our mind what 
to do with it. 

We do not question Mr. MIterR’s realistic 
estimate of the congressional temper. What 
we do urge—if it turns out that this Con- 
gress is Just as deadlocked as previous ones 
have been, and as he anticipates—is that a 
start on the construction at least be salvaged 
out of the deadlock. If Congress can’t agree 
this year on the ultimate ownership and 
operation of the Niagara development, it 
should at least recognize that there is no 
basic disagreement on the engineering details 
of what kind of development it should be. 
That being so, there is no good reason why 
it could not commission the United States 
Army engineers to start the project at once, 
and leave it to the next Congress—or the 
next—to decide who will take over from 
there. 

This is the course Representative EpMUND 
P. RapwAaNn, of Buffalo, has been urging for 
the last year. And the longer the stalemate 
over ultimate operation continues, the more 
realistic his proposal for immediate con- 
struction by the United States engineers 
becomes. The hard fact that everybody 
should bear in mind is that the Niagara 
development will take about 5 years to com- 
plete from the time the project is author- 
ized. If it’s going to take that long for 
Congress to make up its mind, at least we 
might as well have a finished project for it 
to dispose of, instead of merely a set of 
blueprints. 

We still prefer the private-enterprise to 
the public-power approach. But more im- 
portant than who develops it is getting it 
developed by someone. Let the proponents 
of the rival plans lock horns once more this 
year, if they must. But if the result is an- 
other stalemate, let them then, for heaven’s 
sake, rally to the Radwan banner and get 
the project under construction while the 
debate over ultimate control drags wearily 
on. 





Paint Mixing Facility at Mare Island 
Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I would like to insert a statement 
which I made on Tuesday, January 10, 
1956, before the House Appropriations 
Committee in opposition to the proposed 
closing of the paint-mixing facility at 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, 
Calif: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is my understanding that the De- 
fense Department has provided notice to the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees that certain activities of the Navy and 
Army will be terminated unless an objection 
is received from the House Appropriations 
Committee or the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. It is my further understand- 
ing that one of the activities which the De- 
fense Department proposes to terminate is 
the Navy’s paint mixing facility at Mare 
Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, Calif. 

I should like to register a strong protest 
against the proposed closing of this paint 
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mixing facility, and I hope that this com- 
mittee will disapprove this proposal. In my 
opinion the closing of this paint mixing fa- 
cility would be most unfortunate, and would 
be against the best interests of our national 
defense. 

During World War II the Mare Island paint 
mixing facility was an essential operation 
in manufacturing paint for naval use, much 
of it a special plastic paint for ships’ bot- 
toms. This special plastic paint had been 
developed at Mare Island after more than 
7 years of laboratory work and field testing. 
It is important to note that the paint indus- 
try did not develop this formula—the Navy 
Department did at Mare Island Naval Ship- 
yard. 

This bottom paint permits ships to re- 
main at sea in war areas for years without 
having to leave their station to proceed to 
a drydock, which may be many days’ sailing, 
and hundreds, or even thousands, of miles 
away. Before the successful development of 
this formula, ships had to drydock fre- 
quently, as a clean bottom, as you well know, 
is an important factor in making maximum 
speed. A foul bottom also means that ships 
use more bunker fuel per mile, which means 
more frequent fuelings. The logistics sup- 
ply of fuel to a fleet at sea over great dis- 
tances is always a serious problem, as tank- 
ers can be sunk. 

With the extension of our sea frontiers to 
far horizons as an implementation of na- 
tional policy, bases are often inaccessible, 
and anything which can be done to extend 
the sea-keeping days of a fleet is vitally 
important, as I see it. Thus it is important 
that the bottom paint furnished the fleet 
be of impeccable quality and in exact con- 
formity to the formula. The Navy’s manu- 
facture of its own paint under its own 
formula has met all service tests. We should 
not tamper, in my opinion, with a proven 
system and a proven product. The paint 
industry, aithough it has had every oppor- 
tunity to conduct a similar laboratory and 
testing program, was never able to develop 
this bottom paint. The Navy, on the con- 
trary, is consistently experimenting in labo- 
ratory and testing facilities to improve paint 
for the Navy's peculiar need. This was the 
reason why the Navy established the paint- 
mixing facility at Mare Island Naval Ship- 
yard. This facility meets special require- 
ments which industry cannot, or at least 
has not, met. 

At the present time, the Mare Island paint- 
mixing facility is limiting its production to 
the special plastic paints solely for Govern- 
ment use. If this work were transferred to 
commercial plants, it would be necessary for 
the Navy to establish a costly inspection 
corps at each commercial plant involved, as 
it is vital to national defense that this 
paint be manufactured exactly to formula. 
In addition, such a transfer would mean 
that the expenditure and investment that 
the Government has already made for the 
equipment and buildings occupied by the 
Mare Island Paint Mixing Facility would lie 
idle. It would certainly appear that using 
plastic paint produced commercially would 
add to the Navy’s costs, rather than being 
an economy. 

I fully understand that it is the Defense 
Department’s desire to stop Government 
competition with private industry whenever 
there is no harm to the national defense in- 
volved. However, in this case, I am con- 
vinced there would be harm to the national 
defense. 

Another factor which to me seems impor- 
tant to national defense is that if the Mare 
Island paint-mixing facility be closed, the 
skills of the group of employees which grew 
up with the development of this paint would 
be dissipated and lost. Without these skilled 
men, the paint-mixing facility will be an 
empty shell when the next national emer- 
gency requires its reopening. 
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It seems to me of essential importance to 
the Nation that the Mare Island paint-mix- 
ing facility be allowed to continue to operate 
in the modest way in which it is now operat- 
ing in the manufacturing of special plastic 
paints, and be allowed to continue its re- 
search and tests looking toward the further 
betterment of this product. It would seem 
most important that the research and testing 
which has been in progress for many years 
be continued. 

Of extreme importance is the complete 
flexibility of this paint-mixing facility. Pro- 
duction of urgently needed paint can be 
started immediately on reecipt of even a dis- 
patch order, with no lead time as commonly 
required in commercial practice for special 
type paint. 

The Mare Island paint-mixing facility now 
employs only approximately 50 people, and 
specializes in this special antifouling and 
anticorrosion bottom paints and vinyl sys- 
tem paints specifically designed for the 
Navy's own use. The continuation of this 
specialized operation certainly can have no 
great adverse impact on our country’s huge 
paint industry, and yet could have a most 
unfortunate result on our readiness for the 
expansion of production of this most essen- 
tial naval paint in time of war. 

In view of these facts, I should like to 
recommend strongly that the House Appro- 
priations Committee disapprove the proposed 
closing of this paint-mixing facility. I be- 
lieve this closing would be a false economy 
and a definite disadvantage to the Nation’s 
defense. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the crux 
of the recent White House Conference on 
Education was whether or not the Fed- 
eral Government should grant more Fed- 
eral Aid to public education. The cen- 
tral question of all the discussions was, 
“Shall or shall not the Federal Govern- 
ment launch out on a broader basis than 
at present in giving Federal Aid to 
schools?” 

One of the pertinent factors in the 
problem of Federal Aid is the way Fed- 
eral Aid is being distributed to the 
schools at the present time. Federal 
grants-in-aid to schools today are dis- 
tributed not on the basis of need, not 
even on the basis of the average pupil 
daily attendance, as one would expect. 
It is distributed today in direct contra- 
diction to these three basic criteria. 

For example, Federal grants-in-aid to 
schools during the fiscal year 1954 shows 
the following inconsistencies: 


Rank + . yerag 
nk Number Federal tA verage 
according| . } grant 
of pupils | grants- | 


to State | : per 
effort es in-aid pupil 


| 


| 

448, 280) 544, 963) 
7| 1, 664, 384] 

702, 671) 14, 95 5 


State 


West Virginia 
Nevada 
Virginia 
Mississippi. . 
Ilinois % 
W isconsin—__- 
Washington 
W yoming 
New Mexico. 
Kansas 


| 
| 
| 


, 490, BOO 
561, OU; 
490, 184 
63, 837) 
187, 480) 5, 003, 917 
336, 915) 5, 498, 760 
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Mr. Speaker, anyone can readily see 
from the above table that there is little 
rhyme or reason in the present method 
of granting aid. For instance, Nevada, 
a State that stands high on the basis of 
per capita income and ability to finance 
her own schools, stands 39th in her effort 
to support her schools, yet she receives 
$39.45 per pupil Federal aid; while West 
Virginia, a State that stands quite low 
on the basis of per capita income and 
ability to finance her schools—her coal 
mines, potteries, and glass factories be- 
ing very hard hit—although she ranks 
high in effort, receives only $1.21 per 
pupil in Federal aid. Wyoming, the 
State that ranks No. 1 in her effort to 
support her schools, gets less than half 
the aid given Nevada, the State ranking 
39th in effort. If this is a sample of the 
way Federal aid to education is being 
distributed today, do we want to extend 
these basic inequities? What guaranty 
will there be that the present inequitable 
method of distribution will be improved 
or corrected? 

Mr. Speaker, three other real factors 
enter into the problem of extending Fed- 
eral aid to schools, if Federal aid is for 
the purpose of equalizing educational 
opportunities between the States as 
claimed by its advocates: 

First. The problem of segregation in 
the schools of the South. Will Federal 
aid accentuate this problem or diminish 
it? 

Second. The problem of Federal aid 
for our parochial schools. Will Federal 
aid to education be provided for paro- 
chial schools in order to create equal 
educational opportunities? If not, why 
not? 

Third. The problem of Federal super- 
vision and Federal control of schools that 
are subsidized by Federal taxes. Fed- 
eral supervision and control always ac- 
company Federal aid. The _ present 
United States Commissioner of Education 
has said: 

If Federal aid is to bring about better 
schools, it seems apparent that there must 
be some Federal control. 


Mr. Speaker, Federal aid to equalize 
educational opportunities is not as simple 
as it appears on the surface. It is both 
complicated and controversial. Cautious 
exploration and consideration are re- 
quired before a proper solution can be 
found under our Constitution. 

I have been, and still am—because of 
the above reasons—opposed to Federal 
aid for schools. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following: 

Congressman Jor Hout, Republican, from 
California, author of the legislation which 
created the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, today issued the following statement: 


January 12 


“President Eisenhower's special Message 
on education fulfills his promise to the White 
House Conference on Education to give care. 
ful consideration to their findings. In aq). 
most every instance, his school-constructioy 
proposals jibe with the White House Cop. 
ference recommendations. 

“Those who charged that the White House 
Conference on Education was an adminis. 
tration device for avoiding action have been 
proven wrong. President Eisenhower has 
translated the will of the people into a posi. 
tive, sound program of action. 

“The President’s school-construction pro- 
posals embodies the following principles ex. 
pressed by the White House Conference on 
Education: 

“1. Federal aid ‘Should be granted only on 
the basis of demonstrated needs.’ 

“2. ‘Federal aid should never be permitted 
to become a deterrent to State and local inj- 
tiative in education.’ 

“3. ‘State aid should be increased.’ 

“4, ‘The administration of Federal funds 
should be through the appropriate State 
agencies for education.’ 

“5. ‘These State agencies should determine 
the relative needs of local school districts.’ 

“6. There should be no ‘Federal control or 
educational use of funds in local school dis. 
tricts.’ 

“7, ‘All States and Territories and the Dis. 
trict of Columbia should be eligibie.’ 

“The President’s recommendations pro- 
vides the foundation for much sounder and 
safer education legislation than the Kelley 
bill, now before the Rules Committee. 

“The need for Federal aid to education, 
State by State, has not yet been proven to 
me personally, either by the hearings held 
before our committee or by the newspaper 
and oral reports I have heard on the results 
of the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. For that reason I have requested the 
chairman of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee to have the officials in charge of the 
White House conference come before the full 
committee and give a report on the manner 
in which the conference was held, delegates 
selected, the results, and how they were 
reached. 

“As a Representative in Congress from the 
State of California, there is doubt in my mind 
whether any Federal-aid legislation will be 
proven beneficial to our community and 
State in the long run. We are doing a very 
good job of solving our own problems. The 
amount of effort being put forth by other 
States and the taxes their people are pay- 
ing for their schools in comparison to the 
high taxes our people pay for schools must 
be taken into consideration before any defi- 
nite conclusions are reached.” 


Make Their Services Available 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Retired Officer 
of November-December 1955: 

MaKE THEIR SERVICES AVAILABLE 


Gerontologists uniformly agree that man’s 
usefulness to society is not necessarily lim- 
ited by age alone. Another obvious fact is 
that advances in medical science in recent 
years have served to extend man’s produc- 
tive capacity, particularly in our country. 

In this era of danger to the preservation 
of our ideals and institutions, all our human 
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assets and talents must be kept available and 
put to use where needed, especially by the 
Federal Government. 

Requirements of the military profession 
necessitate much earlier retirements than in 
any other calling of which we are aware. 
This is to insure youth and vigor in com- 
mand positions where the highest physical 
attainments are essential. Consequently, 
thousands of able officers are retired at the 
peak of their proficiency and at ages after 
which men in other fields make the great- 
est measure of contribution. Further, these 
men have been trained by the Government 
at great cost and many are expert in new 
applications of science through study and 
experience. They are men, too, whose loy- 
alty and devotion to their country have 
been established in military service. 

One would conclude that the Government 
would immediately put these men to use or 
at least insure the availability of their serv- 
ices like those of other citizens. But what 
do we find? Under the provisions of the act 
of July 31, 1894 (U. S. C. 1940 edition, title 
5, sec. 62), and section 212 of the act of June 
30, 19382 (U. S. C. 1940 edition, title 5, sec. 
59a), retired officers of the military services 
are severely restricted in accepting civilian 
positions under the Federal Government. 

Retired officers cannot hold civilian posi- 
tions under the Federal Government where 
either the rate of retired pay or the rate of 
compensation fixed for the civilian position 
amounts to $2,500 per annum unless (1) 
elected thereto, or (2) appointed by the Pres- 
ident with Senate confirmation, or (3) re- 
tired because of battle injuries or incapaci- 
ties incurred in line of duty (5 U.S. C. sec. 
62; 13 Comptroller General 60; 21 Comptroller 
General 1129). Retired officers who receive 
more than $2,500 per annum may not even 
avoid the application of this statutory pro- 
vision by waiving their retired pay during 
the occupancy of the civilian position (14 
Comptroller General 289). 

Thus, with the minor exceptions noted, we 
have a situation under which our Govern- 
ment actually has barred itself from utilizing 
its own trained loyal officer personnel. 

Another curious thing is that officers re- 
tired for physical disability are employable 
while those retired for other reasons and pre- 
sumably the best fitted from the standpoint 
of physical condition are not employable. 

When a retired officer is eligible for employ- 
ment in a civilian position under the Fed- 
eral Government, he is subject to the dual 
compensation statute (5 U. S. C. sec. 59a), 
which limits the aggregate income from such 
a position and his retired pay to $10,000 per 
annum. Although this amount covers ade- 
quately the rank and file of cases, it does not 
permit the employment with appropriate 
compensation of the most talented in the 
higher paying Government positions. 

More than 8 years ago (March 1947), our 
president, the late Adm. David Foote Sellers, 
United States Navy, retired, pointed all this 
out to the then Secretary of the Navy For- 
restal who replied in part: 

“I recognize the need for clarification of 
the subject, as pointed out in your letter, 
and have instructed the chief of industrial 
relations to confer with cfficials of the Civil 
Service Commission with request that con- 
sideration be expedited in order that Congress 
may consider the specific recommendations 
made.” 

After elaborate studies, a recommendation 
was made to Congress in 1948 which would 
have repealed the 1894 dual employment 
statute but the proposed legislation, al- 
though it was passed by both Houses of the 
81st Congress, failed of enactment because 
of a small amendment by the House which 
was not reconciled during the closing days 
of that Congress. 

The subject is again under study and one 
Would conclude that, although it is some- 
what complicated, the time should come 
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when the study should cease and action 
should take place. What is needed and 
needed promptly is the repeal of both laws. 
Retired officers should be rendered as avail- 
able for Federal employment as anyone else. 
In effect, they should have their citizenship 
restored to them in this respect. In other 
words, career service in the military should 
not result in loss of opportunity to serve. 

The executive branch of the Government 
should lose no time in this matter. It should 
recommend to the Congress that considera- 
tion be given to removing the present re- 
strictions so that the Federal Government 
may have the benefit of the services of 
experienced retired military officers and to 
afford to these officers the same opportunity 
of service in Government open to all other 
citizens. Failing the prompt receipt of such 
a recommendation, Congress, itself, should 
take the initiative. 





An Answer to the Unsubstantiated Charge 
of Giveaway of Our Natural Resources 
Levied Against the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
interest of the traditional American 
spirit of justice end fair play I have 
been greatly disturbed over the unsub- 
stantiated charges of giveaway that are 
being frequently and recklessly hurled 
about our natural resources. These po- 
litically inspired charges are directed at 
the record of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and as a result of my inquiries 
I am pleased to furnish the “answer” 
which in my opinion will permit any 
fair-minded American to point with 
pride to the record of the Eisenhower 
administration in strengthening and ad- 
vancing the cause of resource conserva- 


tion. Here is what the record of the 
Eisenhower administration actually 
shows: 


National park system: the national 
park system today is larger, more ade- 
quately staffed and more efficiently ad- 
ministered than it ever has been. In 
1953, the year this administration en- 
tered office, 65,000 acres were added to 
our national park system. The bound- 
aries of the Everglades National Park 
were extended to take in an additional 
271,000 acres. Last year 40,400 acres 
were acquired. In the first 9 months of 
1955, 29,560 acres were added to the park 
system. 

Two new and historically important 
areas were added to the system with the 
establishment of Fort Vancouver Na- 
tional Monument in 1954 and Cumber- 
land Gap National Historical Park in 
1955. Establishment of Fort Union Na- 
tional Memorial in New Mexico was 
authorized last year and the National 
Park Service now is in the process of 
acquiring necessary lands. The West 
Virginia portion of the Harpers Ferry 
National Monument has been accepted 
for administration pending formal es- 
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tablishment of the area upon tender of 
the Maryland portion. 

Establishment of the City of Refuge 
National Historical Park, in Hawaii, was 
authorized in legislation approved by the 
President in July 1955, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has recommended 
that the Congress authorize establish- 
ment of a Virgin Islands National Park. 
Moreover, the Department has signified 
its willingness to designate Chimney 
Rock, Nebr., and Promontory Point, 
Utah, as national historic sites in non- 
Federal ownership. 

Important progress has been made to- 
ward fulfillment of the Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore Recreation Area proj- 
ect and all but 5,000 of the 28,500 acres 
within the project boundaries have been 
acquired. Negotiations for the majority 
of tracts needed for the Independence 
National Historical Park are in their final 
stages. 

The integrity of the national park sys- 
tem has been maintained under this 
administration. Not only have park 
boundaries been protected and extended 
but vigorous support has been given the 
National Park Service in resisting devel- 
opments which would unjustifiably in- 
trude upon the natural beauty of park 
areas. Among such proposals which the 
administration rejected were: 

4n effort to obtain authority to con- 
struct a dam at Glacier View which, if 
built, would flood 20,000 acres of Glacier 
National Park. Rejected. 

Efforts to obtain permits for construc- 
tion of tramways at Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Crater Lake National Park, and 
Grand Canyon National Park. Rejected. 

Efforts to modify the newly extended 
boundaries of Olympic National Park. 
Reiected. 

Efforts to construct a TV transmission 
tower in Scotts Bluff National Monu- 
ment. Rejected 

Efforts to open Joshua Tree National 
Monument to mineral prospecting and 
mining, or to abolish it altogether. Re- 
jected. 

Protection of Joshua Tree National 
Monument was strengthened when 10,000 
acres inside the monument boundaries 
were acquired in exchange for 10,000 
acres of federally owned grazing land 
outside the park. 

One of the first acts of this adminis- 
tration was to reverse the unfortunate 
15-year cycle of neglect of our parks 
which was touched off by World War II 
and prolonged by the Korean conflict. 
An administration program calling for 
substantial increases in parks appropria- 
tions has been approved by the Congress. 

In January 1953 the National Park 
Service was operating under a fiscal-year 
budget of $33,162,330. 

For the current fiscal year the park 
budget is $45,029,300—an increase of 
some 40 percent. 

The new budget provides for 4,650 
man-years employment in the parks sys- 
tem, an increase of 25 percent over the 
man years provided in the 1952-53 bud- 
get. One result has been to raise the 
park ranger force to its greatest strength 
in history. 

Increased appropriations have enabled 
the National Park Service to make a 
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good start on reducing the accumulated 
backlog of uncompleted and projected 
projects for road and trail construction 
and improvement of public facilities and 
park housing. Working cooperatively, 
the Park Service and concession opera- 
tors have made great strides in develop- 
ment of a more realistic program for 
the modernization of privately operated 
facilities in the parks. For instance, in 
Grand Teton National Park, where travel 
has increased more than 500 percent 
over 1946, public use facilities are being 
developed in a program calling for an in- 
vestment of more than $5 million in pri- 
vate capital; a building and expansion 
program under way at Grand Canyon 
National Park calis for expenditure of 
about $1 million by the concessioner; and 
similar forward looking programs are 
either under way or contemplated in 
other areas. 

Gratifying progress is being made in 
the task of catching up with the demands 
being made upon the parks today. But 
that is not enough. The increasing 
number of visitors to national park 
areas—21 million in 1946—about 50 mil- 
lion in 1955—demands action on a dy- 
namic program which will place the Park 
Service in a position to cope with an ex- 
pected visitor load of 80 million a decade 
hence. 

Such a program is now being formu- 
lated by the National Park Service. Its 
preparation already has revitalized the 
Service. Called Mission 66, its objective 
is to fully equip the national park sys- 
tem to carry out its basic purposes by 
1966, the 50th anniversary of the Service. 

It is the sincere belief that Mission 66 
will prove to be the finest contribution to 
our national parks since the Service was 
established as a Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1916. 

Sport fishing: Funds for financing the 
program of Federal aid to the States for 
fish restoration have been available at 
record levels under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. Under this nationwide 
program significant progress has been 
made in Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Fish Commission 
has emphasized the creation and pur- 
chase of public fishing waters. Federal 
funds have been used to defray 75 per- 
cent of the cost of the following projects: 
Project: Cost 

Somerset Lake and Dam , 042 

Glade Run Lake and Dam 

Glade Run Lake and Dam site 

(Butler County) 21, 614 
Ice Dale Lake (Chester County) — , 000 
Virgin Run Dam and Lake (Fa- 

yette County) 68, 
Somerset Lake site (Somerset 

County) 75, 


166 
682 


Total 330, 151 


In addition to the foregoing, project 
plans have been approved for 2 addi- 
tional projects, which, when completed, 
will cost an additional $66,300, as fol- 
lows: 

Goldsboro Lake (Wayne and Mon- 
Me GCL | a ar $30, 000 


Lower Woods Pond (Wayne County). 36,300 


When completed, the work which has 
been approved to date will have added 
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materially to the recreational opportu- 
nities available to Pennsylvania’s an- 
glers. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service is con- 
ducting a nationwide survey to deter- 
mine the amount of money and time 
spent annually by American sportsmen 
afield and on the water. This survey is 
being undertaken to determine what help 
the sportsman needs in the form of leg- 
islation. It is hoped by this survey to 
make the public better aware of the 
sizable contribution of sportsmen to our 
national income so that greater atten- 
tion might be focused on their needs. 

Wildlife protection: False rumors of a 
giveaway of wildlife refuges and a land 
grab of refuge areas by the military have 
caused sincere conservationists much 
undue concern. Again, let us examine 
such rumors in the light of hard facts 
on the public records. 

Not one acre of wildlife refuge area 
under the primary jurisdiction of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service has been trans- 
ferred to the military since the Eisen- 
hower administration took office. 

Since January 1953 the Department of 
the Interior has established 8 new wild- 
life refuges and 3 more are in the process 
of being established. During that pe- 
riod the Department acquired 179,946 
additional acres for wildlife preservation 
through purchase, lease, or transfer of 
federally owned lands. 

Under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion Federal wildlife refuges have been 
established for the first time in Kansas 
and Colorado and new lands have been 
added to the Federal refuge program in 
Louisiana, North Dakota, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, Texas, 
Washington, Florida, Maine, Oregon, 
Idaho, Michigan, and New York. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, wildlife refuges received the larg- 
est allocation ever made for acquisition, 
development, and maintenance. This 
totaled $6,614,200 and was $2 million 
more than the refuges had been allo- 
cated in the annual budget when this 
administration assumed office. 

It is gratifying to know that during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion approved purchase of 30,189 acres 
of refuge lands at a cost of some $645,- 
000—the largest expenditure of duck- 
stamp funds for refuge acquisition since 
1945. 

In administration of a national wild- 
life-refuge program that has been car- 
ried out over a period of 52 years, it must 
be expected that some refuge areas 
would outlive their usefulness, especial- 
ly where they were established to meet 
temporary emergencies unti: more effi- 
cient areas could be acquired. 

In the 6 years preceding the Eisen- 
hower administration, for instance, 36 
wildlife refuges were abolished. The to- 
tal Federal wildlife reserves were re- 
duced by 408,527 acres. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
dropped 7 refuges totaling 6,226 acres, 
made up of small units of low produc- 
tivity, where administrative costs were 
not justified. 

Secondary use for wildlife of the 56,- 
954-acre Fort Keogh Refuge in Mon- 
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tana, administered by the Department 
of Agriculture, was relinquished by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service because of aq. 
ministrative duplication and _limiteg 
wildlife values. Wildlife potentials of 
this area will continue to be maintaineg 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
not and will not voluntarily surrender 
any refuge of proven value to wildlife 
as long as it continues to meet wildlife 
conservation needs. Wildlife refuges, 
as well as national parks and forests, are 
regarded by the administration as irre- 
placeable national assets whose value 
is clearly established. 

A refuge of proven value is the Wichita 
Mountains National Wildlife Refuge, 
Currently, the Department of the In. 
terior is negotiating with the Depart- 
ment of the Army in an effort to main- 
tain the refuge boundaries intact. In 
1953, the Department of the Interior, of 
which the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
a part, made known its strong opposi- 
tion to any reduction in the size of the 
Wichita refuge, and Secretary McKay 
has reiterated this position. 

In the last session of Congress, leg- 
islation was enacted authorizing the ex- 
pansion of Fort Sill, which adjoins the 
Wichita refuge. The Army’s plans, as 
outlined before congressional commit- 
tees, called for the acquisition of some 
20,000 acres of privately owned lands and 
the transfer of some 10,700 acres of the 
Wichita refuge. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has pro- 
posed an alternative plan under which 
the refuge boundaries would remain in- 
tact while the Army would be permitted 
to set up areas within the refuge from 
which projectiles could be fired to land 
on target areas within the military res- 
ervation. ‘ 

The Military Establishments have 
been cooperative in allowing larg? areas 
over which they hold primary jurisdic- 
tion to be used as wildlife refuges. It 
is the hope that a mutually sa‘isfactory 
solution of the problem at Wichita can 
be found. 

In this connection, a significant agree- 
ment between the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Corps of Engineers was 
completed in August 1954. Under this 
plan, the transfer of wildlife lands to 
the Service and to the State conserva- 
tion departments has been expedited. 
The Service now assists the Corps of 
Engineers in conducting hearings at 
which there is full public consideration 
of the importance of integrating fish 
and wildlife protection measures into 
planning for flood control and naviga- 
tion developments. 

The national wildlife refuges, under 
the programs of this administration, are 
contributing importantly to the Nation's 
recreational needs without interfering 
with the paramount conservation objec- 
tives for which the refuges were estab- 
lished. Last year over 5,200,000 persons 
visited the refuge areas, an increase of 
more than 11 percent over the 1953 rec- 
ord of visitors. 

Public lands and forests: One of the 
most important conservation measures 
in many years—Public Law 167—was 
signed by President Eisenhower on July 
23, 1955, 
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A major provision of this law gives the 
Department of the Interior authority to 
control surface resources on mining 
claims. This is a conservation tool for 
which the administration worked ever 
since taking office. 

Another major provision, removed 
commonly occurring minerals such as 
sand, gravel, and cinders from the gen- 
eral mining laws and placed them under 
jurisdiction of the Materials Act of 1947. 

Now, at long last, the Government has 
authority to end many of the abuses 
which had developed over the years 
under the old mining laws. Prior to en- 
actment of Public Law 167, location of a 
mining claim conferred upon the lecator 
rights of exclusive possession of the sur- 
face. It was possible to establish claims 
for low-value minerals and acquire far 
more valuable surface resources, such as 
rich timber stands, or a summer home or 
business site, or a water hole on grazing 
land. Many such claims were estab- 
lished in our national forests and under 
the law the Government was required to 
honor them. 

The Government now has the author- 
ity, prior to issuance of a patent on a 
mining claim, to manage the surface re- 
sources of the claim. ‘This includes, of 
course, the cutting and sale of timber, 
grazing of livestock, and use of the sur- 
face of the claim for access to adjacent 
lands. 

Important measures for the conserva- 
tion of the open public rangelands of 
the West have been taken by the Hisen- 
hower administration. The Department 
of the Interior’s new 29-year program 
for soil and moisture conservation is but 
one of the progressive steps that have 
been taken to conserve our important 
iatural resources. Under this program, 
the Federai range is being reseeded and 
effective measures are being taken to 
halt heretofore unchecked erosion of the 
soil. 

Good eonservation calls for wise use 
without @buse of the vast expanses of 
public domain land beyond the bound- 
aries of national park and _ wildlife 
refuge areas. Many citizens do not 
realize that the Federal Government still 
retains control of about 1 out of every 
4 acres in the United States. As our 
population expands, so do public de- 
mands for use of undeveloped Federal 
acres. A number of laws provide that 
public domain lands must be transferred 
to private ownership when all require- 
ments of those laws are met. The De- 
partment of the Interior has the re- 
sponsibility of so classifying the vacant 
public land that it is put to its highest 
use possible under the law. Often when 
the administration complies with the 
law—and I am sure that no citizen would 
want it to do otherwise—the cry of 
flveaway is raised in some _ political 
quarters. It is significant that not one 
allegation of giveaway has been, or can 
be, substantiated. 

Water resources: Regarding the prob- 
lem of water as a diminishing resource, 
the Eisenhower administration has also 
been moving forward on that front. 
Realizing the importance of the Nation’s 
water resources and that the conserva- 
tion and use which we make of them may 
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in large measure determine our future 
progress, President Eisenhower last year 
established a Presidential Advisory Com- 
mittee on Water Resources Policy. 

The President realized that policies in 
this field have been modified repeatedly 
and that unfortunately the Government 
has often relied on piecemeal or stop- 
gap measures. Accordingly, he charged 
the committee with the task of under- 
taking a comprehensive review looking 
toward strenethening and modernizing 
Federal policies and programs in the 
field of water resources. 

The Presidential Advisory Committee’s 
report is now nearing completion and 
will provide the administration with a 
sound basis on which to make recom- 
mendations for the solution of these tre- 
mendously important and complicated 
problems. 

In conclusion this report of progress 
will do much to convince the American 
people that the Republican administra- 
tion is faithfully exercising its steward- 
ship of the Nation’s natural resources. 
Our record is ineed creditable and it is 
up to us to bring it to the attention of 
the people thus revealing that the 
charges of giveaway are wholly unsub- 
stantiated. 





Now Retired Officers Are Sought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON . 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Journal of January 7, 1956: 

Now RETIRED OFFICERS ARE SOUGHT 


The Department of Labor's action in hav- 
ing its Bureau of Employment Security 
undertake a program for seeking out re- 
tired officers and other former Armed Forces 
personnel to fill some of the hundreds of 
vacant teaching positions in the Nation’s 
secondary schools is most commendable. 

There must be literally thousands of re- 
tired service personnel skilled in mathe- 
matics and sciences who would make excel- 
lent teachers. Certainly, anyone who has 
served a career in one of the military serv- 
ices must have attended a number of service 
schools and many of them have had ex- 
perience teaching in them. 

The ironical twist is that here we have 
an agency of the Federal Government recog- 
nizing the special qualifications of retired 
service officers and actively working to get 
them placed in the school systems of the 
various States. Yet the Federal Govern- 
ment itself has erected formidable barriers 
to keep the majority of such officers from its 
own employment. 

The act of 1894 says that retired officers 
may not accept Federal civilian jobs where 
the retired pay or the civilian position 
amounts to $2,500 or more unless it is an 
elected office or appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate or unless the 
officer was retired for battle injuries or dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty. Further- 
more, the Economy Act of 1932, as amended 
last year, provides that even those permitted 
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Federal employment by the 1894 act may 
not draw more than $10,000 in combined re- 
tired and civilian pay. 

The result is that hundreds of qualified 
Officers are kept from Federal jobs they could 
fill efficiently and honorably. They are 
barred by the same Federal Government 
which is now seeking to find them jobs in 
the States. 

Both the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee and the Civil Service Commission are 
studying this problem. Some action may be 
expected at this session. We hope both of 
these restrictive laws will be repealed and re- 
tired officers placed on a par with others 
in the matter of filling Federal Government 
positions. 





Address by Hen. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, at Civil Rights Rally of the 
Conference on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
remarks I made at a civil rights rally 
held at the Manhattan Center, in New 
York City, on Thursday, December 15, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

It is my pleasure and privilege to be here 
tonight at this rally sponsored by the Lead- 
ership Conference on Civil Rights, in a cause 
to which I am committed with all my heart. 

I began fighting for Federal civil rights 
legislation 7 years ago, as soon as I became 
a Member of the Senate. Your organiza- 
tion, the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, was brought into being at about the 
same time. Our efforts, mine in the Senate, 
and yours, within the framework of this 
leadership conference, have been both con- 
temporaneous and collaborative. 

In these 7 years, marked progress has been 
made toward the goal of equal human rights 
for ali our citizens. Indeed, we have moved 
steadily forward during the past 30 years. 

One redoubt after another has been cap- 
tured in the assault against the destructive 
institutions of discrimination and segrega- 
tion. One area of activity after another has 
been liberated, or partly so, from these de- 
grading practices. This progress has been 
made, and continues to be made, as a re- 
sult of action by State and local law-making 
bodies, administrative agencies and officials, 
and by the courts of the land. 

This progress has been made possible— 
indeed it has been forced—by the militancy 
of the groups you represent, armed with the 
massive support of public opinion. And to 
you, and the groups you represent, will be- 
long an important share of the credit for 
the future progress that will and must be 
made. 

But in giving credit, let us not forget to 
name one individual—one very dear to me, 
and to many of you—the founding and driv- 
ing spirit of the leadership conference from 
its inception until his untimely death—a 
rare spirit with a dream in his heart and 
unquenchable courage in his soul—the late, 
beloved Walter White. 
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Yes, there has been progress. But the 
distance left to go is farther—much far- 
ther—than that which we have already come. 

I believe, with all my heart, that the fight 
for equal human rights must be pressed, in 
full vigor, and at all levels—in the executive 
branch of Government, in the courts, and in 
every law-making body throughout the land. 
And I mean to include not only the State 
legislatures, the city councils, and the school 
boards, but also, and even primarily, the 
Congress of the United States. 

I believe that the whole struggle for civil 
rights—for equal treatment under law and 
equal opportunity for every man, woman, 
and child, regardless of race, creed, or 
national origin—must be carried forward 
relentlessly and tirelessly until victory is 
won. There must be no delay in this strug- 
gle for reasons of political expediency—or 
any other. 

The demand by one-eighth of our popula- 
tion for the full minimum rights of citizen- 
ship—and for all the protections which our 
Constitution affords to each and all—can- 
not be postponed, denied, or repressed. 

The electric shock which passed through 
a@ major section of our people as a result of 
the shameful murder of Emmet Till and 
the acquittal of his assailants has given 
new meaning to the demand for equal 
justice under law for every American. 

We must and will demand action in the 
months ahead, including, as I have said, in 
the Congress of the United States. That is 
my forum of action—the Senate. I pledge 
you my efforts, for what they are worth, up 
and down the line, on this front. 

I have referred to the progress that has 
been made in the past. Congress has played 
a role in this progress. Its role has been to 
supply pressure and to exert, through the 
threat of national FEP legislation, for in- 
stance, a strong impetus for action at other 
levels and on other fronts. 

But it is an astounding fact that Con- 
gress has not passed one single piece of major 
civil rights legislation—not one—not only 
in the last 30 years, but in the last 78 years. 
Think of that. 

You all know the reason for that—the 
filibuster, and the threat of the filibuster— 
in the Senate. 

That weapon is still available to those 
who desperately oppose civil rights legisia- 
tion. 

The only cure for the filibuster is a change 
in the rules of the Senate—an antifilibuster 
or cloture rule—a change in rule 22. For 
the past 5 years we have concentrated on 
getting such a change in the rules—but, 
thus far, in vain. 

There wasn’t much of an effort last year, 
in the first session of the Congress. I doubt 
whether there will be much more of an 
effort in the next session. 

I hepe that in 1956 a Congress will be 
elected which will make such an effort, and 
succeed. But that is up to you and to all 
the voters of the United States. The civil- 
rights issue must be framed in 1956, and the 
voters must give a clear mandate for action 
by the Senate on, among other things, its 
own rules of procedure. If such a mandate 
is given, an effective antifilibuster cloture 
rule can and will be adopted. 

But I want to say a few words about the 
session of Congress that will meet, not in 
1957, but next year—in fact, in about 3 weeks 
from tonight. 

A great number of civil rights bills were 
introduced in the first session of this Con- 
gress which ended last August. These bills 
are pigeonholed in committee. With some 
exceptions and modifications, these are the 
same civil rights bills which have been be- 
fore the Congress for a number of years. 
Included among them are FEP bills, anti- 
poll tax bills, and antilynch bills. 
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I doubt if any substantial legislation on 
these subjects will get very far, or even be 
given much genuine consideration. I hope 
that my prediction will turn out to be wrong; 
I will do my best to prove it wrong, but I’m 
afraid it is going to be sadly right. 

There are, however, some less controversial 
civil rights measures which might be favor- 
ably acted on. One is a bill I have intro- 
duced to make it a Federal offense for a 
civilian or group of civilians to attack or 
assault a GI while on duty. This is a com- 
mon occurrence in some parts of our country, 
especially if the GI is of a minority race 
or national origin. Local sherifis and police 
officers are frequent offenders in this regard, 
and the bill I have introduced would pro- 
vide GI’s with the protection of Federal law. 
There is some prospect that such a bill might 
pass since the Defense Department has been 
in favor of it. 

A second measure which might pass is a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting poll 
taxes. The majority leader of the Senate, 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, has announced 
has announced that he will use his influence 
in behalf of such a measure. . 

With his support, and that of the majority 
policy committee, such a _ constitutional 
amendment might well pass the Senate, and 
the House, too. Such an amendment would 
then require the approval of the legislatures 
of 36 of the 48 States of the Union. Whether 
ratification by such an overwhelming num- 
ber of State legislatures is practically pos- 
sible, I do not know. It would, of course, 
be much easier for Congress to pass a simple 
law outlawing the poll tax. I, myself, would 
prefer such a course of action, but there is 
not much chance of that in this session. 

But even approval of a constitutional 
amendment would represent some action on 
this front by the Congress. As such, I will 
vote for such a constitutional amendment, 
if it is, in fact, brought up for a vote. But 
let me make myself clear. 

I am not going to be content—and I don’t 
think you are going to be content—with 
congressional action on a constitutional poll- 
tax amendment if such action is offered in 
satisfaction of our demands for substantial 
and significant civil-rights legislation. 

The time has come for Congress to take 
some real action on civil-rights legislation, 
and this Congress, at this forthcoming ses- 
sion beginning in January, is going to be 
faced, whether some like it or not, with some 
meaningful honest-to-goodness civil-rights 
issues. 

There is going to be a demand, I am sure, 
for a strenghening of the civil-rights section 
of the Justice Department, so that there can 
be no doubt of the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to act in such cases as the Emmet 
Till tragedy. 

I favor such legislation, and am a sponsor 
of a bill to this effect. 

There is also the matter of an antisegrega- 
tion amendmnet to the school-construction 
bill. 

There are pending in Congress several 
measures for Federal grants of money to the 
States to help build more public schools. 
There is nationwide support for this legis- 
lation. We are, indeed, in critical need of 
more and better public schools for our 
children. 

I strongly favor this legislation, in the ver- 
sion proposed by Senator HI. 

Yes; I favor the principle of Federal aid to 
help build more and better schools for all 
our children. But it seems almost ele- 
mentary to me that for the very purpose of 
improving and expanding our public-school 
facilities, it is essential to carry out the 
decision and decrees of the Supreme Court 
with regard to school segregation. 

The question is: Shall we distribute tax 
money, raised by taxation of all the people, to 
States which are trying to avoid, evade, and 
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defy the Supreme Court decree? Shall we 
help some States and school districts per_ 
petuate segregation and defy the law of the 
land? Shall we in Congress say that schoo} 
segregation is not our concern but only the 
business of the courts? Shall we in Congress 
stand above the battle and let the issue be 
fought out exclusively in the courts? 

To these questions, I, personally, answer 
with all the fervor at my command, “No,” 

I am going to propose an antisegregation 
amendment to the Federal school construc. 
tion bill, even if I am the only one in the 
Senate to support it. I shall offer such an 
amendment, although I reserve decision as 
to the time and place for offering this amen. 
ment, whether in committee or on the floor 
of the Senate. And I shall fight for it, with 
all the strength I have. 

But believing with equal fervor in the 
cause of Federal aid to education, I shal) 
vote for and support a Federal aid to educa. 
tion bill, even if, despite my efforts, the anti. 
segregation amendment is defeated. I want 
to be frank with you about that. 

Now I said a few moments ago that the 
kind of Congress that is elected in 1956 wil] 
determine the kind of action that is to be 
expected on major civil rights legislation in 
the Congress that convenes in January, 1957, 
And I indicated that the voters and citizens 
have it in their power to determine the kind 
of Congress that is elected and the kind of 
mandate that is given to that Congress. 

But I am well aware that in some parts 
of our country there are large groups of 
potential voters who are denied the right to 
register and vote—not by the poll tax, but 
by naked intimidation—moral, physical or 
economic. 

Among the areas in which this is true are 
some in the North, but mostly in the South. 

This is not democracy. It is a subversion 
of democracy. 

I propose that we remedy this situation, 
I propose that we establish Federal machin- 
ery to insure to every citizen protection 
against intimidation, direct or indirect, 
physical or moral, in exercising his constitu- 
tional right of voting and participating in 
the political life of community, state, and 
nation. 

I propose that a Federal electoral com- 
mission with enforcement powers be estab- 
lished for this purpose. I am going to 
introduce legislation to accomplish _ this 
purpose. I have been working on a draft 
bill. As soon as I perfect it, I am going to 
introduce it. I don’t know how far it will 
get in the coming session, but such a Dill 
must be passed eventually. I commend this 
measure to you. I hope that the organi- 
zations represented here tonight will con- 
sider such a proposal worthy of support. 

My friends, I have not given you an optl- 
mistic report on the prospects of major 
legislative action on civil rights in the com- 
ing session of Congress. But I have not 
meant to be discouraging, only realistic. I 
offer no counsel of despair, but I believe we 
should see the situation for what it. is and 
commit our forces and energies accordingly. 

Speaking for myself, I believe the struggle 
has got to be waged—not sometime in the 
distant future, but next year, now, begin- 
ning tonight. I believe, and strongly feel, 
that we need to offer full-scale battle in this 
good cause, no matter how great the odds, 
nor how bleak the prospect. 

The greater the difficulty, the greater the 
challenge. Let us hereby resolve with sober 
and measured determination, that we will 
not give up, nor diminish our effort nor lose 
hope, nor surrender—until victory is ours. 

In these efforts, we know we are on the 
side of right. We know that we are ani- 
mated by high moral purpose. We know that 
much of the world watches what we do, and 
measures our country by the dedication we 
show ir this cause. Let us not flag nor fail. 
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1956 
Postal Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KERR SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp a speech on 
postal policy made during the recess by 
my distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from South Carolina |[Mr. JOHNSTON]. 
I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed also an editorial from this 
month’s Progressive Farmer, Dr. Clar- 
ence Poe’s great southern farm journal, 
complimenting the Senator on his forth- 
right stand regarding the so-cailed 


postal deficit. 
There being no objection, the address 


and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Appress BY HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, OF 
SouTH CAROLINA, DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF ASSOCIATED THIRD CLASS MAIL 
USERS, THE McCRRISON HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL., 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1955 


Ladies and gentlemen, your association 
was kind enough to invite me to be its 
speaker at Milwaukee in October 1952. I 
looked forward to that meeting, but unfore- 
seen developments made it impossible for me 
to join you. I understand my very able 
colleague, Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, of New 
Mexico, addressed you on that occasion. 

When you met in Detroit in 1953, you were 
fortunate to have Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
of Kansas, as your speaker. I read the fine 
address he delivered on that occasion. Al- 
though Senator CARLSON and [I belong to 
different political parties, we hold similar 
views regarding the need for an improved 
postal establishment. I can assure you that 
the members of our Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee will continue their 
efforts to achieve a realistic, modern postal 
policy for the United States. 

Your association’s practice of inviting to 
its annual meetings speakers from the leg- 
islative and executive branches of Govern- 
ment is a wise one. I know of no more 
complex or more misunderstood subjects 
than the creation of a modern postal estab- 
lishment and the continuing request for 
higher postal rates. More often than not 
the prepondenance of pressure on these 
issues is exerted by appointees in the execu- 
tive branch. Since all wisdom does not re- 
pose in these public servants, the Congress is 
extremely anxious to recruit the ideas, the 
thinking and the cooperation of persons 
and business firms whose own livlihood, plus 
that of their millions of employees, depends 
on what we legislators do in Washington. 

The Congress has refused to be stampeded 
into hasty and ill-advised action. It has 
stood firm in the face of the severest pres- 
sures by the administration to have legisla- 
tion enacted divesting Congress of the rate- 
making power and hiking mail rates to 
ruinous levels. 

The Constitution clearly directs that the 
Congress shall have full responsibility for 
United States postal policy. 

You have my personal assurance that I 
will fight to the limit of my endurance to 
Protect that prerogative. 

Both major political parties are anxious 
that post office operations be modernized, 
that improvements long overdue be inaugu- 
rated. Unless we agree in the beginning 
that there are broad areas where economies 
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ean be achieved through modern business 
practices, it will be impossible to tackle the 
problem intelligently. Certainly we cannot 
legislate on postal rate legislation wisely 
until a sound course has been set for the 
Department. If, as many qualified observers 
believe, $250 million can be saved by elimini- 
tion of waste in the postal establishment, it 
is unfair to the taxpayer to do nothing 
about it and then require the users of the 
mails to pay for such waste through in- 
creased rates. 

The keystone of the Administration’s pres- 
ent program is what they choose to call 
“temporary” rate increases. The enactment 
of this rate bill would only compound the 
ills which plague our postal service. There 
would be a declining volume of mail and, 
at the same time, a spiraling of postal costs. 
If Congress should relax its inquiry into 
postal problems, top officials would continue 
to ignore defects which are so costly and 
make for poor postal service. 

A complete overhaul of the Department 
is in order. Like Barkis in David Copper- 
field, Congress is willing, yet all attempts 
to get underway have met with the firm- 
est resistance by the present Postmaster 
General. 

This is not simply political talk. It is not 
the natural aversion for one who foully char- 
acterizes my political party as “the party of 
treason.” Testimony from all sides is avail- 
able to show that Mr. Summerfield has 
played fast and loose with the facts to trick 
the public into believing that the postal 
establishment, under his guidance, has 
achieved almost revolutionary improvement. 

There came a time a year or so ago when 
the Post Office Department was issuing press 
releases designed to convince the unwary 
that their management policies had pro- 
duced savings of $1 million each working 
day. I took them to task on that one. I 
simply pionted out that they had conven- 
iently negleeted to show that $70 million of 
airmail subsidies had been transferred from 
Post Office accounts to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, that $36 million of franked and 
penalty mail, in a bookkeeping transaction, 
had been moved elsewhere. He neglected 
further to state that postal rate increases 
totaling over $200 million ordered by the 82d 
Congress are also included in the million 
dollar a day savings. 

In a speech at Buffalo on August 17, Mr. 
Summerfield stated: “You will recall that 
earlier * stated that the postal deficit was 
$727 r.illion for the fiscal year 1952, the 
last full year before we assumed responsi- 
bility. 

“In 1954, when the effects of new man- 
agement policies were first reflected, the 
deficit was reduced to $399 million. This is 
a 45 percent reduction in 2 years.” 

He never seems to be bored with claiming 
that his policies have reduced the postal 
deficit. 

Sometimes I feel like taking him at his 
own word. I am inclined to say, “Mr. Sum- 
merfield, you are an amazing administrator. 
In only 2 short years you have lopped $328 
million off the postal deficit. Why, give you 
another 2 years to work your wonders and 
we will have this deficit licked.” 

In one of their first official appearances be- 
fore a congressional committee, post-office 
spokesmen assured the House appropriations 
group they could achieve savings of $200 mil- 
lion within 2 years. They have a very neat 
formula for postal economies. They ask the 
Appropriations Committees of the House and 
Senate for a certain amount of money to op- 
erate the Department, based on a predicted 
volume of mail in the ensuing year. Invari- 
ably the estimates of the volume of mail have 
been too high. Since the Department gets 
more money than it needs, it always has 
funds to turn back to the Treasury—al- 
though never quite equal to the overesti- 
mate of volume. 
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The most ridiculous waste of postal funds 
is the way the Nation is presently being bom- 
barded with press releases. 

But publicity will not solve the postal 
troubles. 

Let me tell you of some things we have 
done about the postal problems and what we 
propose to do in the months ahead. 

You will recall that the last Congress ap- 
proved Senate Resolution 49. That measure 
provided for an investigation of the postal 
establishment under the guidance of a Citi- 
zens Advisory Council. The Advisory Coun- 
cil came up with some startling findings. 
They urged many reforms. They set the 
groundwork for a realistic, modern, business- 
like, efficient postal service. That report was 
severely criticized by the Department. Many 
of the suggestions have been adopted. On 
the major issues, however, the Department 
has refused to act. I was shocked when the 
work of the very fine Advisory Council under 
Senate Resolution 49 met wtih such strong 
opposition from the Department. If the 
major recommendations had been adopted, 
we would now have a sound postal policy. 

As I have said, this is not a partisan issue. 
There have been Democratic Postmasters 
General, too, who failed to inaugurate needed 
reforms. 

That the issue is bipartisan is best evi- 
denced by the unanimous approval given 
both House and Senate resolutions in the last 
session of Congress to further investigate the 
potsal service. Our Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee is operating under 
Senate Resolution 33. I can assure you that 
we are not taking our task lightly. As agents 
of the United States Senate, we are expected 
to do as complete a job as possible and to 
make recommendations for the permanent 
improvement of the postal service . The Con- 
gress is anxious to dispose of this issue once 
and for all. 

Here are some of the questions we will try 
to answer: 

1. Is the manpower of the Department— 
500,000 employees in all—being utilized effi- 
ciently? 

We know that postal workers are hard 
working and loyal Federal employees. For 
too long a period they were denied a rightful 
increase in their salaries. In spite of two 
presidential vetoes of pay bills, they finally 
had their salaries hiked. I am as sure of this 
as anything: If we give them the tools, better 
supervision, more modern working condi- 
tions, they will outproduce anybody. Their 
morale has necessarily been low. Their top 
boss has managed to convince a large seg- 
ment of the public that the Post Office De- 
partment is the least important of Govern- 
ment agencies. The contrary, of course, is 
true. 

That postal workers have continued work- 
ing on so loyally in the face of the inability 
of Department officials to assess their true 
worth and the wonders performed by the 
postal establishment for the American econ- 
omy is tribute to their tenacity. 

2. Is the potsal service purely a business, 
or is it a service to all the people? 

In this area, we have got to pin-point those 
services performed by the Department under 
legislative mandate at a calculated loss in the 
public welfare. We know, for instance, that 
only about 2,000 of the 40,000 offices take in 
sufficient revenue to meet their overhead. 

We know that rural free delivery was 
established to serve millions of people re- 
motely situated throughout America. The 
Congress knows that this service will never 
be able to show a profit. We should stop 
calling the cost of these needed services a 
deficit. Rural delivery is no different from 
the lighthouses operated by the Treasury 
Department. Shipowners do not pay a fee 
every time they pass one of them. They are 
operated at a calculated loss in the interest 
of better, safer shipping. The benefits of the 


postal service to the people are every bit as 
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direct as is the lighthouse service to the ship 
owner and the sailor, and they do exist. 

The Congress has established low rates on 
many categories of mail. In these instances 
the question of profit has been shoved aside. 
I refer, of course, to free mail for the blind, 
free-in-county newspapers, philanthropic, 
educational and religious mail. 

Under our agreements with the Universal 
Postal Union, the United States knowingly 
takes a calculated loss. 

There are many, many more such items. 
Added up, they cost many millions of dollars. 
They are worth-while services. They will be 
continued by the Congress. I enjoyed read- 
ing in one of your trade magazines, the Re- 
porter, a short list of nonpostal services per- 
formed by the Post Office Department. Per- 
mit me to read from the article: 

“The Armed Forces ask that relatives of 
deceased men be located. 

“The Housing Administration asks that 
former tenants be found. 

“The Treasury pressures the sale of sav- 
ings stamps and documentary stamps. 

“The Department of the Interior depends 
upon the post offices to sell bird-hunting 
stamps. 

“The Veterans Administration asks that 
we deliver flags for veterans’ funerals. 

“The Civil Service requests that we supply 
blanks and information on every vocation 
from lens grinders to linguists. 

“Charitable organizations ask that money 
be received and transmitted for Heart, Polio, 
and Cancer. 

“We count doves for the Agricultural De- 
partment. 

“We answer inquiries from Selective Serv- 
ice. 

“We give applicants blanks for alien regis- 
trations and their changes of address for 
the State Department. 

“Even the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
enlists our aid and the 1040’s we give away 
for Uncle Sam. 

“What would happen to the revenues, if 
every post office didn’t have income-tax 
blanks available on January 1 to April 15? 

“Widows and children are certified in 
January and July for continued pension 
benefits. 

“The Post Office Department operates the 
biggest savings bank in the world. Money 
orders are sold and cashed in the most re- 
mote places. The big mail-order houses 
look impressive, and they are, but the little 
people in the little places, using the money- 
order and parcel-post services, make them 
possible and big. 

“The Post Office Department is the Gov- 
ernment agency which deals most closely 
with every American citizen.” 

The only difficulty is that when the Post 
Office Department incurs these expenses on 
behalf of the people, the term “deficit” is 
used. With respect to expenditures for all 
other Government agencies, the nicer word 
“appropriation” is employed. 

Post Office Department officials have made 
a bogeyman of the postal deficit. If they 
would only announce—as they should—that 
their Department creates more in wealth, 
taxes, and employment than any other Fed- 
eral agency, people would realize that for 
millions spent, billions are earned. 

3. In the dull realm of accounting, statis- 
tics, regional management, Classification, 
etc., our committee expects to uncover many 
glaring deficiencies. 

4. The controversy over parcel post is an- 
other of the many questions our committee 
will examine. 

The Hoover Commission hints that parcel 
post should be discontinued. The Railway 
Express people contend that parcel post com- 
petes with private enterprise. The Post- 
master General, in effect, recommends repeal 
of Public Law 199. 

Representatives and Senators, snowed 
under by the pros and cons of the fourth- 
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class issue, are looking to our committee 
for some sound recommendations. 

Our committee will be calling on many of 
you for help and guidance. We feel confi- 
dent you will give us all-out cooperation. 

These are just a few of the matters our 
committee and the House committee will 
look into. We fully expect that any recom- 
mendations we make to the Senate and 
House will be favorably received. 

I suppose your own industry is the best 
evidence of how much good can be created 
by Government acting wisely in the people’s 
interest. 

Direct mail has been the subject of attack 
in the press and, sometimes, in the halls of 
Congress. For the most part, these attacks 
have been unfair. Your very success has 
probably stimulated many of them. 

I should like to outline some of the facts 
regarding third-class mail, not necessarily 
for your own edification but rather for those 
outside the industry who at some future 
time may read these remarks. 

Many people have been led to believe that 
you are taking a free ride. They assume 
that it costs as much to handle a third-class 
letter as it does a first-class mailing. They 
fail to realize that the factors which 
prompted the creation of this category of 
mail warrant charging a lower rate of post- 
age for it. 

Back in the depression-ridden thirties 
someone figured out that there wasn’t a suf- 
ficient volume of mail to keep each postal 
employee fully occupied for an 8-hour peri- 
od. It was recognized that first-class mail 
doesn’t flow in evenly all day. At certain 
peak periods it floods in. This first-class 
mail properly receives preferred treatment. 
During peak periods, every clerk was needed 
to speed first-class mail on its way. The 
job was usually completed in several hours. 
How to keep these clerks profitably occupied 
during slack periods?—whoever answered 
that question would raise revenues for the 
Department not otherwise obtainable. 
Lower rates during the evening hours paid 
off for the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. Why not for the Post Office Depart- 
ment? The charge for a 50-word telegram 
at straight rates from Washington to San 
Francisco is $3.45. The same 50 words at 
night rates, which received deferred service, 
cost only $1.30. Why the lower rate? Over- 
head remains the same, and employees get 
higher rates of pay. 

The answer was, of course, obvious. It 
was better to use these expensive facilities 
at a lower rate than not at all. 

The same thing applies in other fields. 
You pay less to see a movie in the afternoon 
than at night. Natural gas companies often 
contract on the basis of lower rates during 
slack periods. 

The reverse principle is sometimes applied. 
Barbers may charge more for children’s hair- 
cuts on Saturdays. They figure the young- 
sters can come in after school any day when 
other customers are scarce. 

It was this economic principle which 
prompted Congress to lower the minimum 
piece rate on bulk third-class mail to 1 cent. 
In order to qualify for the special rate, the 
mailer had to sort the mail into State and 
city bundles, face the letters on either side 
of the bundle, tie the bundles, use printed 
indicia or precanceled stamps (this elimi- 
nated the canceling indicia expense), place 
the bundles in mail sacks, and deliver them 
to the post office. All that was left to be 
done was to put the sacks on an outgoing 
train. In other words, the mailer himself 
had to do 7 of 11 expensive handling opera- 
tions. These rules still apply to third-class 
mail. In addition, third-class mail is not 
handled until all other mail is out of the way. 
This category of mail is sort of a byproduct 
of the postal service, a fill-in operation, if 
you please, to keep valuable clerks busy in 
periods when they might otherwise be idle. 
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The results of this congressional action 
have been fantastic. The volume of thirg- 
class mail has increased from 4% billion 
pieces in 1944 to 13 billion pieces in 1954, 
Direct mail today is the second largest adver. 
tising medium, surpassed only by newspapers, 

This phenomenal growth of direct mail 
undoubtedly stems largely from the fact 
that countless small-business men have been 
able to use it profitably. 

Large corporations have advertising budg- 
ets which permit nationwide television, radio, 
and magazine coverage. Direct mail permits 
the smallest company to market its goods 
in any or every part of the Nation on a small 
budget. 

In this era of big-business mergers, it is 
essential that small-business men be encour- 
aged and protected. A Democrat-controlleq 
Congress will, as it has in the past, be 
always on the alert against efforts to de- 
stroy our Nation’s greatest asset, its small- 
business men. 

Only in the aggregate may it be said that 
you are big business. The vast outpouring 
of direct mail by the 250,000 bulk permit 
holders means millions of jobs for those cre- 
ating the advertising and those Americans 
who produce the goods and services sold. 

In 1944 the Post Office received $62 million 
in revenue from third-class mailers. By 
fiscal 1955 the figure had reached $250 mil- 
lion. 

If we were to further raise the rate for 
third-class mail, we might very well set off 
a disastrous chain of events which would 
cause a reduced volume of such mail, un- 
employment, and lower taxpayments. As 
recently as July 1952, we raised the rate on 
third-class mail by 50 percent. I tried in 
that particular Congress to hold the in- 
crease to 25 percent, but without success. I 
am certainly opposed to increasing it the 
full 100 percent over the original 1-cent 
rate, as the Postmaster General wants to do. 

It is highly doubtful that the overhead 
of the Department would be reduced to any 
extent if third-class mail were legislated out 
of the service entirely. The only sure result 
would be the loss of one-quarter billion dol- 
lars in revenue to the Department, aside 
from the economic hardships you business- 
men would endure. Postal rates should not 
be changed until a sound postal policy has 
been established by Congress. 

It has been a pleasure being here today. 
I only wish other Members of Congress had 
an opportunity to meet with you in person, 
to learn of your business operations. Since 
all of you cannot get to Washington, you 
are well advised to continue your trade &s- 
sociation there. When the advisory council 
was functioning during the last Congress, 
your director, Mr. Jack Tillotson, was a source 
of unending information. He worked as 
hard as anyone on the advisory council. He 
deserves a vote of thanks from all. 

Your executive manager, Harry Maginnis, 
has cooperated fully with the House and 
Senate Post Office Committees. His testi- 
mony before the House group in July 1953 
was a gem of logic presented in your behalf. 

Senators and Representatives are busy con- 
sidering many problems. It is particularly 
important, therefore, that associations such 
as yours continue to exist. We are con- 
stantly bombarded with propaganda from 
the executive ‘branch of Government, and 
it is essential that we hear from you. 

If ever the time comes when we hear only 
one side of the postal picture, I am afraid 
it will be a sad day for small-business men 
like yourselves. 

I wish you a successful meeting. Keep 
the mail rolling. We will do all we can in 


Washington to keep you in business. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT: SERVICE OR 
BUSINESS? 


The Post Office Department costs the Fed- 
eral Government several hundred million 
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a year more than it receives from 
dollars 4 J : 
those who use the mails. The postal deficit 
has led toa demand for inereased postal rates 
cn the first-class mail, such as letters; on 
second-class material, such as magazines; 
and on circular letters and other third-class 
mail. You have also heard it claimed that 
resent rates give a huge subsidy to those 
magazine publishers that deliver their pub- 
lications to subscribers through the mail. 
Farm organizations have taken certain pub- 
Jishers to task for opposing subsidies to 
farmers, claiming publishers themselves are 
. the recipients of millions of dollars in postal 
rate subsidies. 

All this leads to some very pertinent ques- 
tions that should be earnestly considered by 
all users Of the mails, including Progressive 
Farmer subscribers. 

Is the postal service purely a business, or 

it a service to all the people? 

If it is purely a business, then the logical 
thing to do is to insist that the Post Office 
Department put into effect every possible 
economy consistent with good service. Then 
charge the users of the mail what it costs 
to deliver it. But before you decide that the 
postal service is purely a busiuiess, let’s see 
what services it gives, to whom they are 
rendered, and why they cost so much. 

First off, Progressive Farmer readers should 
know that there are 40,000 post offices in the 
United States. And only about 2.000 of them 
take in enough revenue to meet their over- 
head costs. Perhaps your cwn post office is 
one that does not pay its way. Why then 
is it kept open? Certainly, not as a service 
to magazines, such as the Progressive Farm- 
er. Monthly magazines can be delivered 
from 20,000 post offices just about 4s effec- 
tively as from 40,000. If you have a post 
office that costs the Government money, it is 
not as a favor to magazines. It is because 
the people in your community want it. It 
renders services they would not willingly 
give up. 

The rural free delivery was established to 
serve millions of people living a good way 
out from town. Congress knows that it 
would be out of the question to raise rates 
enough for this service to show a profit. 
Yet, if the postal service is purely a business, 
shouldn’t rural free delivery show a profit? 

As Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, of South 
Carolina, chairman of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, so aptly illus- 
trates, ‘‘We should stop calling the cost of 
these needed services deficit. Rural deliv- 
ry is no different from the lighthouses op- 
erated by the Treasury Department. Ship 
owners do not pay a fee every time they 
pass one of them. They are operated as a 
calculated loss in interest of better, safer 
shipping. The benefits of postal service to 
the people are every bit as direct.” 

There are a number of categories of mail 
that are eitht: carried free of charge or at 
very low rates. An enormous volume of 
Official Government mail—correspondence 
and publications of Congress and all Govern- 
ment agencies, and organizations—is carried 
free. Other such mail carried free of charge 
or at low rates includes free-mail-for-the- 
blind, free-in-county newspapers, charity, 
educational, and religious mail. And there 
are many other nonpostal services performed 
by the Post Office Department from which it 
receives no revenue. Here are just a few of 
hem; as listed by Senator JOHNSTON: 

1. Relatives of deceased men in Armed 
Forces are located. 

2. Former tenants are located for the 
Housing Authority. 

3. Doves are counted for the USDA. 

4. Post offices receive and transmit money 
for heart, polio, and cancer organizations. 

All these services cost money. If they 
were rendered by any other department of 
the Government, their cost would be taken 
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care of by congressional appropriations. 
But when the Post Office Department incurs 
them, they become deficits. And those who 
use the mails are held responsible. 

There is nothing wrong in the Federal 
Government spending money for these good 
services. And it is entirely proper for the 
Government to have 38,000 money-losing post 
Offices, if they are a service to poeple and the 
people want them and are willing to pay for 
them. But it is decidedly unfair to say that 
the cost of these services to all the people 
should be charged largely against the com- 
paratively few concerns that must use the 
mails to conduct their business. 

Is the postal service purely a business, or 
is it a service to all the people? Until this 
question is answered by Congress, there can 
be no sound basis on which to establish 
postal rates. If the Post Office Department 
is a service to all the people, it does not 
follow that publications such as the Pro- 
gressive Farmer should be carried free of 
charge. But it should mean rates somewhat 
lower than are necessary for the Post Office 
Department to show a profit. And it would 
also be recognized that the deficits of the 
Department are not a subsidy to publishers, 
but rather a service to the people that cre- 
ates more in wealth, taxes, and employment 
than any other Federal agency. 

Insofar as the Progressive Farmer is con- 
cerned in postal rates, we can say this: If we 
have been subsidized by low postal rates, it 
has not gone into the pockets of Progressive 
Farmer owners. If we have received a sub- 
sidy, then that subsidy has been passed on 
to our subscribers in low subscription rates. 
We give 60 big issues of from 100 to 200 pages 
an issue for the low cost of $2. That’s 34 
cents an issue. To send a 176-page issue to 
a subscriber costs the Progressive Farmer 
20 cents. 

Three increases of 10 percent each were 
made in second-class postage rates in 1952, 
1953, and 1954. The Progressive Farmer does 
not oppose further increases, if they are 
found necessary after Congress has estab- 
lished a sound fiscal and postal policy for 
the Post Oifice Department. But we do ob- 
ject to the continual agitation of the rate 
question by the Postmaster General and his 
attempt to make it appear that publishers 
are the recipients of huge Government sub- 
sidies. 


Japan’s Garment Worker Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
sure many Members of the Senate are 
aware of the problem resulting from the 
large-scale importation into the United 
States of Japanese blouses in recent 
months. This situation has given great 
concern to many citizens of my State, 
including members of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

In connection with this problem, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a reprint 
of an article dealing with this matter, 
which appeared in the December 20 issue 
of the Christian Science Monitor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 
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BUSINESS HORIZONS: JAPAN’s GARMENT 
WORKER PROBLEM 


(By Gordon Walker) 


Tokyo.—Fumiko Tamashita, age 17 and 
just out of high school, is a worker in what 
is known as Japan’s garment industry. 

Like hundreds of other young girls in the 
smoky outskirts of Osaka, she races through 
a breakfast of cold rice and then takes a 
crowded tram to her factory. It really isn’t 
a factory; it is a poorly heated and poorly 
lighted shed in which 28 girls gather each 
day to sew, cut, and pattern cotton blouses. 

One might also say that there really isn’t 
any garment industry, either. It is really 
only an adjunct to the textile-producing in- 
dustry—a sort of cottage industry to which 
contracts are let out by the big spinning 
mills. 

Unlike employees of the big textile mills 
with their labor standards laws, their com- 
pany mess halls, and dormitories, the gar- 
ment workers of Japan are in a different 
class. There are no such things as labor 
standards, no unions, no wage levels except 
very low ones, and no such thing as fringe 
benefits. 

Fumiko gets an average wage—$9.25 a 
month for working 6 days a week at an aver- 
age of 10 hours a day. She is a sewer in 
the establishment of a small enterpriser who 
manufactures cotton blouses on contract for 
one of the Big Ten textile manufacturers. 
When the blouses are finished, they are deliv- 
ered to the textile firm which in turn proc- 
esses them, packages them, and exports them. 

Even with a liberal markup for local profit, 
the American importer gets the blouses at a 
ridiculously low cost,. based upon the fact 
that Fumiko and others like her work for 
what amounts to slave-labor wages. 

Women who work in the big textile mills 
make an average monthly wage of $34 for 
an 8-hour day. But in the subcontracted 
garment shops, a girl may make as low as 
$7 a month, and a maximum of $20. With 
thousands of young girls pouring out of the 
schools of Japan each year, the cottage-in- 
dustry employer has little difficulty finding 
girls who are willing to lash themselves to 
his machines. 

The problem which this poses, meanwhile, 
is only too obvious. American garment in- 
dustry representatives are now protesting 
vigorously over what they consider to be 
Japanese dumping. And they have a case. 
They are justifiably concerned over the fact 
that there are American importers who are 
willing and eager to accept Japanese blouses, 
manufactured under repressive labor condi- 
tions, and who in some cases put on Ameri- 
can labels as a means of disguise for other- 
wise discriminating buyers. 

The fact that the Japanese have volun- 
tarily cut down on textile exports to the 
United States in recent weeks is not enough. 
And the claim, made here, that Japan is not 
dumping but merely engaging in free trade 
based upon an advantageous wage structure, 
is also unlikely to make for better interna- 
tional understanding. 

What appears to be happening is that by 
pushing its garment exports to the United 
States, Japan is building up protectionist 
sentiments not only among American textile 
organizations, but over a much larger cross 
section of American industry. 

It is too much to expect that the benevo- 
lence of Japanese garment manufacturers 
will result in Fumiko and her fellow workers 
receiving a substantial raise. That will come 
only through pressure from trade unions 
which so far have not penetrated into the 
dismal back streets of Osaka’s industrial 
metropolis. 

It is possible for the Japanese Government 
to move in, as it has in other industries, and 
impose a series of controls. Government in- 
terference is not something which private 
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manufacturers normally welcome. And yet 
in Japan today there appears to be little 
alternative. A refusal on the part of the 
Japanese to recognize the damage they are 
doing to their own export program in the 
matter of large-scale garment sales abroad 
may result in injury to a wide range of other 
sales ranging from toys to cargo freighters. 


Shipbuilding Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the im- 
portance of the American merchant 
marine to our national economy and 
our national security is no less today 
than it was last year, or for that matter, 
during the last decade. For the sake of 
the future, our fourth arm of defense 
must be preserved, and all of its sup- 
porting industries must be encouraged. 
In this regard, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an interesting editorial on the 
subject of Shipbuilding Report, which 
appeared on November 17, 1955, in the 
Pilot, a fine weekly newspaper published 
at Union Bridge, Md. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

SHIPBUILDING REPORT 


A short time ago the Federal Maritime 
Board, along with a group of members of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of 
the House, visited European shipbuilding 
centers. The Board's Chairman, Clarence G. 
Morse, has made a significant report in a 
speech entitled “An Adequate American Mer- 
chant Marine.” 

Early in this talk Mr. Morse said: “The 
worldwide potential of shipping business 
continues to increase—and we, as a nation, 
have got to have our fair share of it. For- 
eign-flag operators will offer tough competi- 
tion in worldwide shipping experience as well 
as with new, fast, and efficient cargo ships.” 
Then Mr. Morse described the beehive of 
activity he saw in the yards ahd machinery 
works of Scotland, Germany, and other coun- 
tries. With few exceptions “every major 
shipyard we visited employed more workers 
than are presently employed in all of the 
major American shipyards turning out sea- 
going merchant vessels.” These yards are 
efficient, excellently equipped, and are well 
organized. For the most part, there is plenty 
of skilled labor and it works hard. The ships 
they produce are of good quality. As Mr. 
Morse put it, “True, our ships are built to 
what we feel are higher standards—of safety 
and comfort for passengers and crew. But 
their ships are designed for the purpose of 
making money, and in that they are emi- 
nently successful.” 

Then Mr. Morse went into some of the 
problems that confront the United States 
merchant marine in this intensely competi- 
tive situation and what is being done to solve 
them—both by Government agencies and by 
the shipping and shipbuilding companies. 

In a short time we must replace some 300 
of the ships in that important part of our 
merchant fleet which receives Government 
subsidies, provided to help offset the very 
great differences in both building and oper- 
ating costs as between foreign and United 
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States lines. Schedules for replacements 
have been worked out. As an example, Mr. 
Morse cited one of these schedules, which 
has been finalized, made for a company with 
31 ships to be replaced. The job will be 
completed, over a 12-year period, at a cost 
of $313 million. 

He also dealt with what is being done to 
“develop and maintain an American ship- 
building industry capable of filling our com- 
mercial needs and at the same time provide 
a basic, ever-ready nucleus of shipbuilding 
skills and facilities which can be expanded 
in time of national need.” The figures are 
certainly impressive—contracts placed by 
private operators, along with Government 
programs placed through the Maritime Board, 
now total many hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Space precludes coverage of many other 
important points brought up by Mr. Morse. 
He does not, it should be emphasized, inti- 
mate that all the problems involved have 
been licked. These are problems of a com- 
plex and long-range nature—and it is vital 
that they be continuously reviewed and dealt 
with in the interest of the national security 
and the economic welfare alike. 

Finally, Mr. Morse said of the laws pro- 
viding Government aid to our merchant ma- 
rine: “These laws are designed for one thing 
alone—to put our private shipping business 
on a basis of parity with our foreign com- 
petition; from then on out it is up to them 
to successfully compete. I have every confi- 
dence that they can and will do so.” 


Address Delivered by Hon. Barry Gold- 
water, of Arizona, Before the American 
Mining Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I delivered before the American 
Mining Congress convention. at Las 
Vegas, Nev., on October 10, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Gentlemen, it’s a privilege and a pleasure 
for me to be here, and to have this oppor- 
tunity of discussing with you the problem 
of public relations. 

I must admit when I received your gra- 
cious invitation, my immediate reaction was: 
“Who, me?” 

This is an opportunity I cherish and shall 
try to deal with honestly and objectively. 

I am not an expert at public relations. 
There is an old definition that an expert is 
someone who knows more and more about 
less and less. But I have lived all my life 
in a State where mining is a basic industry. 
During my boyhood, mining was the major 
source of income. Every student of Ameri- 
can history Knows that gold and silver and 
copper built and populated the West. 

I am reminded of the experience of a 
friend of mine who, while driving to work 
one Friday morning realized he had a 
scratchy throat. He decided to stop by his 
doctor’s office and get a shot of a new anti- 
biotic and insure his ability to enjoy the up- 
coming weekend. 

In the doctor’s wating room he said to the 
receptionist: “I'd like to see Joe for just a 
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minute. He knows meand * * * well * #¢ 
I’m not very sick. I'd just like to see him for 
a minute or two if I may.” 

The receptionist demanded to know his 
name and all the items they put on the case 
history sheet. 

My friend reluctantly complied with her 
request. Then she ushered him into a smal} 
waiting room. A moment later a nurse came 
in, told him to stand on the scales, jabbeg 
a thermometer in his mouth, and made her 
notations on the chart. 

When my friend could speak again, he 
said, “Look, I’m not sick. There is really 
nothing wrong with me. I know Joe, he 
knows me, and I just want to see him for a 
minute. Well, to tell the truth, I have a 
little scratchy throat and I just want a shot 
of penicillin or some aureomycin or one of 
those things to keep me in shape for my golf 
game tomorrow.” 

The nurse nodded and ushered him into qa 
second room, and after 4 or 5 minutes a 
second nurse came in bearing one of those 
ridiculous little smocks they sometimes give 
you in a doctor’s office. 

“Hang your clothes in the closet and put 
this on,” she said and ducked out the door 
before my friend could object. 

He stared. at the smock and he stared at 
the closet and he stared at the door and, 
finally, he surrendered. He hung his clothes 
in the closet and put on the smock and stood 
there feeling quite naked and inadequate. 

The nurse returned and ushered him into 
a third waiting room. Here he found three 
other men attired in the same smocks. After 
a moment or two my friend said, ‘Look; fel- 
lows, I’m not really sick. I * * * Ishouldn't 
be here. I * *: * I'm kind of embarrassed to 
be here with you.” 

Over in the corner of the room a little 
fellow looked at him, grinned, and said, 
“You're embarrassed! I just came in to 
deliver a telegram.”’ 

May we consider that I am here to deliver 
a telegram, a message from one concerned 
individual to a group of industrial leaders 
who are also concerned. 

This concern of ours must not stop within 
the limits of our own particular industry or 
our own job or our own State. You and I 
are involved in a process far bigger than 
mining or department stores or politics or 
the United States Senate. We are involved 
in the destiny of man, and man is more than 
just an economic unit or a physical unit 
or a political unit. Man is also a spiritual 
entity, destined by Almighty God to enjoy 
the blessings and the responsibilities of eco- 
nomic, physical, political, and _ spiritual 
freedom. 

If we are to approach the problem of 
public relations with any chance of finding 
a successful solution, we must begin with 
a clear and basic concept of man. 

Public relations is one of those $64 phrases 
developed by professionals to confuse the 
layman. 

Public relations is not radio or television 
or newspaper editorials or newspaper news 
stories or newspaper advertising. Public 
relations is not gifts to the community chest 
or to the boys club or scholarships to the 
university. Public relations is not putting 
a key man from your industry in every serv- 
ice club, or making sure that your men con- 
trol the board of directors of the chamber of 
commerce. 

Public relations is @ person to person 
acceptance. 

And acceptance exists only where there 
is mutual understanding, mutual respect, 
and mutual confidence. 

Radio, TV, newspapers, service clubs, com- 
munity organizations, are the tools avail- 
able with which you can do this job, but 
they aren't to be used as weapons to force 
your opinions down someone else’s throat. 

Every man in this room knows a great deal 
more than I know about the basic contripu- 
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tions your mining industry has made to the 
political, economic, social, moral, and cul- 
tural development of our society. And I 
suspect most of you are more keenly aware 
of the failures of your industry. 

For more than 20 years during the great 
experiment of the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal, big business was used as a whipping 
poy by the demogogues and the opportunists. 

Following the great depression and under 
the pressure of political, economic and social 
change, there was and continues to be a 
planned program designed to divert the at- 
tention of the average American citizen 
away from the goals and objectives of those 
men of vision who “dedicated their lives, 
their properties, and their sacred honor” to 
the creation of this Republic, and away from 
the concept of a free society where all men 
should stand equal, where all men should be 
free. 

Many of these advocates of security from 
womb to tomb are well motivated individ- 
uals, men and women who, recognizing the 
imperfections in Our economy and our so- 
ciety, are attempting to do something about 
it. And there is little to be gained by dis- 
missing their activities with harsh names 
and anger. 

As you and I grow older we resist change. 
We cling firmly to the practices of the past. 
We are inherently suspicious of innovation. 
Yet in business we constantly contradict 
ourselves by adopting new production prac- 
tices, new processes which were completely 
visionary just a few years ago. 

May I suggest that if and when this atti- 
tude of eagerness to learn, this willingness 
to listen, inspect and consider is applied to 
the problem of public relations, true progress 
will commence. 

Acceptance is a two way street, and when a 
busines or an industry becomes big and 
important and successful by foilowing a pre- 
scribed program, it is dangerously easy for 
that busines or industry to forget to listen. 
And when we forget to listen we buiid a wall 
around ourselves. 

If we want the general public, and this in- 
cludes our employees, our customers, and our 
stockholders, to listen to us and to respect 
our problems, we must break down and de- 
stroy every barrier which serves to separate 
us from them and their problems. 

A great many men with more background 
and more qualifications than I offet' you have 
devoted time and effort to an examination 
of this problem which confronts us. Im- 
mediately upon accepting your invitation 
to appear here, I directed my Washington 
staff to make a study of public relations 
in the mining industry. That study lasted 
the better part of 4 months and produced 
a lot of encouraging and inspiring informa- 
tion. 

The editorial staff of Fortune magazine 
addressed itself to this problem. In Sep- 
tember 1950, Fortune stated bluntly that 
American industry was failing to sell free 
enterprise and to be intelligently and con- 
sistently concerned that free enterprise be 
forever accepted as the only system under 
Which the people of this Republic can 
prosper. 

Fortune said the root of the trouble was 
a lack of the feeling of participation and 
the need for self-expression both on the 
part of the worker and of management. 

If you will forgive me, I should like to 
quarrel with that word “sell” as used by 
Fortune. It has a connotation which of- 
fends me. We think of the supersalesman 
as a man who persuades you to buy some ar- 
ticle, idea, or process which results pri- 
marily in a profit for the salesman. 

Successful public relations must produce 
& profit for all participants. Far too many 
public-relations programs are little more 
than high-pressure, selling campaigns. You 
and I know that unless the product itself 
justifies the purchase, there will be no re- 
peat orders. 
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In our survey of public relations in the 
mining industry, we solicited opinions and 
information from all the major producers 
and operators. As might be expected, we 
found the leaders and the laggards. Many 
of your companies have instituted complete 
programs with all the outward trappings 
and a careful exploitation of all the tools 
available. But we failed to find a united 
effort equal to the programs of such com- 
parable industries as the railroads and the 
oil companies. 

Everywhere in our world today there is 
evidence of a desire for political self-deter- 
mination, a desire for independenee. This 
trend is partially economic, partially politi- 
cal. It provides good use for a word coined 
by one of my staff members, polynomics, 
which describes the practical wedding of 
politics and economics. 

You gentlemen are dedicated to free en- 
terprise, to individual opportunity, and to 
independent action. This is both a political 
and an economic problem. May I suggest 
that as free men and women dedicated to 
the concept of man as a child of God, with 
an important, individual, immortal soul, it 
is up to us to preach what we practice as 
well as to practice what we preach. 

In my own State the mining industry has 
long been interested in politics. And while 
these political activities may actually be no 
more than necessary self-protection, the 
manifest politicial strength of the industry, 
coupled with its economic importance, has 
made it a bigger target for those who preach 
a planned economic and social state. Be- 
cause of its size, some of the wildest shots 
have had a telilng effect on some portion of 
that target. 

The mining industry has been politically 
conscious of taxes for a long time, and nec- 
essarily so, because the mining industry pays 
a substantial portion of the total cost of 
government in the State in which they 
operate. 

It is quite natural that this political in- 
terest should have as its first concern the 
protection of its sponsor. But I have dis- 
covered big companies, contrary to popular 
conception, are not totally selfish and, in 
many cases, the mining industry has urged 
and sponsored development of schools, roads, 
and local governments with full knowledge 
that a large proportion of the cost of these 
improvements will be paid by the industry. 
For sure industry polices government against 
harebrained fiscal policies which would re- 
sult in Gamage not only to industry but to 
the economy as a whole. Many times a 
policeman is not very popular, particularly 
with vociferous self-seeking minorities. 

May I suggest there is no reason for Ameri- 
can big business, the mining industry or any 
other facet of our economic life, to be on 
the defensive just because it is big. 

Certainly you are the target for the 
demagog, the opportunist who seeks to use 
envy and discouragement to gain his per- 
sonal objectives. 

Let’s get off the defense. Let’s put in the 
first team. Let’s tell the story of free enter- 
prise and free political government to all the 
world, and most especially to our own friends 
and neighbors, our employees and customers 
and stockholders. 

You and I know the American system of 
free enterprise has created the greatest op- 
portunity for the individual known to his- 
tory. We know the American free enterprise 
has made possible a higher standard of liv- 
ing for the average American than has ever 
been possible anywhere else on the face of 
the earth. You and I know the American 
system of free enterprise is the only social, 
political, and economic system which can 
meet the challenge of tomorrow and still pre- 
serve the basic freedoms of the individual. 

We know that with all the progress and 
growth of our Nation, there is still room for 
improvement and that improvement will 
never come from the social planners who seek 
to regiment the lives of men. 
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Let us forget about defending freedom 
and begin to proclaim freedom. 

Mankind was not destined to be called a 
class, a collective, or a group. And what 
we seek is a basic person to person under- 
standing and acceptance, and the place to 
begin is with the individual. 

Let’s look at this American citizen for a 
moment, this individual human unit in the 
multitude of customers, employees, and 
stockholders we are trying to serve and whose 
understanding and acceptance we seek. 

I promise you this is going to be the 
most convenient study we have ever under- 
taken because our subject is here in this 
room, a fellow who is already pretty well 
known to us. He is the engineer, he is 
the office manager, he is the mucker, he is 
the shift foreman, he is the clerk, he is the 
office boy. 

This fellow is concerned first of all with 
his own problems. His own wife and his 
own kids are most important to him. He’d 
like to have a little better home than mom 
and dad had. He wants to advance in his 
work. 

This fellow glows with pride when the 
boss appreciates him. He wants you to 
accept and respect him, and in turn he will 
accept and respect you. 

Oh, he’s cantankerous at times, at times 
he’s lazy. Sometimes he just doesn’t have 
the ability to do the job the way it should 
be done. Envy and self-pity will give his 
thinking a quick twist in the wrong direc- 
tion. He’s more apt to be vocal about his 
Gislikes than his likes. 

And when he fails at something, he finds 
it pretty easy to blame the other fellow. 

He has lived long enough to discover that 
life is a pretty grim struggle, but he ha 
been able to conquer some disappointments. 

He may not exactly wear a chip on his 
shoulder, but he is determined that nobody 
is going to sell him a bill of goods, and 
when he listens to you, if he does listen 
to you, you can bet that behind the ap- 
pearance of outward attentiveness, he is say= 
ing to himself, “What’s his angle? What 
Goes this guy want from me?” 

A proper public-relations program must 
begin at home with your fellow workers, 
your own employees. Let them have a share 
in your problems. Let them work with you 
and not for you. Let them know you on 
a person-to-person basis, and take the trou- 
ble to Know them in the same way. 

And when they become convinced that 
you are concerned with their problems, they 
will, in turn, be concerned with yours. 

By all means participate in community 
projects and undertakings. But do it on 
an individual, personal basis. Forget the 
notion that you are to be treated with 
respect just because you are the representa. 
tive of the big XYZ company. 

Use radio and TV and newspapers, but 
don’t think you can buy understanding or 
overpower opposition by the size of your ad 
or the editorial comment of a company- 
owned newspaper. 

Be willing to listen, to accept suggestions, 
to make changes, to eliminate company prac- 
tices which make you vulnerable to the 
sniper. 

When the mining industry developed the 
West, it was necessary for many companies 
to build company-owned towns, to operate 
stores, to provide medical dispensaries and 
hospital services. 

We are all familiar with the company town 
of 50 years ago with its rows of identical 
houses, the company store where the mining 
employee was always in debt, the company 
doctor whose office bore the stamp of so- 
cialized impersonal medicine, the frequently 
well-intentioned paternal policies which 
provided a lot of the security the social plan- 
ners think is a new idea today, but at the 
same time robbed the individual of his feel- 
ing of independence and in some instances 
of his self-respect. 
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This human being you are dealing with is 
an independent creature. He wants and 
deserves to experience the pride of owner- 
ship. He may let his house go to rack and 
ruin but still it’s his. He may be unwilling 
to provide the same standard of medical 
care offered by the company, but still he 
wants and deserves the right of independence 
in his family living. 

This man may buy his groceries from a 
merchant and pay higher prices for an in- 
ferior quality, but his wails of complaint 
will never match his resentment against the 
company store and the compulsion implied 
in that feudal arrangement. 

You gentlemen represent a fascinating, 
dynamic industry. Your investments, your 
technological know-how, and your manage- 
ment skills have materially contributed to 
man’s progress. 

You transform unusable raw material 
from mother nature into items of utility 
and beauty to satisfy man’s longing for 
a better world. You have a story of ro- 
mance and ingenuity and devotion un- 
equalled in history. And the 20th century, 
with our methods of mass communication 
gives you the opoprtunity to make all men 
everywhere partners in your progress. Begin 
your public relations programs by granting 
to all men, to the janitor and the boss, to the 
stockholder and the customer, the respect 
you would like to receive. 

Dedicate yourself to defending the right 
of every individual to be free, to cherish 
ambition, to struggle for advancement and 
to control his own life. Proclaim your de- 
votion to the concept of man as a child 
of God, endowed by his Creator with free- 
dom of choice. Demonstrate your willing- 
ness to accept every individual on a person- 
to-person basis. 

Our world today is joined in mortal com- 
bat which can only end in total victory for 
one side or the other. The issue is simple: 
Shall men be slaves or free. The basic prem- 
ise of communism views man as an econom- 
ic animal, a social animal, and a physical 
animal incapable of thinking for himself, 
or exercising independent judgment, of guid- 
ing his own destiny. 

Every voice in our Nation today which 
speaks out in favor of the regimentation of 
men, every political demagog who denies 
man the right to think for himself is echo- 
ing the thinking of Karl Marx who said: 
“The democratic concept holds that each 
man is a sovereign being. This is the illu- 
sion, dream and postulate of Christianity.” 

In this time of peril and crisis let us 
rededicate our lives, our fortunes, our sacred 
honor to the perpetuation of the integrity 
of the individual. 

Let us use the skill and the resources and 
all the technological gains of the 20th cen- 
tury to reaffirm the truth that man’s destiny 
is freedom and that man’s obligation is fully 
expressed in that ancient law: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with 
all thy mind, and thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

I thank you. 


Orte Hundred and Sixty Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 
Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 


the Christmas season the York (Pa.) 
Gazette and Daily marked two impor- 
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tant anniversaries—its 160th year of 
publication and the 40th year of pub- 
lication under the direction of Josiah W. 
Gitt, editor and publisher. 

This newspaper started life as a Ger- 
man-language newspaper 160 years ago 
and, up until just before the turn of the 
century, continued to publish both Eng- 
lish and German editions. It has built 
a reputation for independence and out- 
spokenness. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include two tributes from 
other newspapers. One was published 
on October 13, 1955, by Labor, and the 
cther was published on December 25 by 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The edito- 
rials follow: 

[From Labor of October 13, 1255] 
TRIBUTE TO A DAILY PAPER 


Labor has often called most daily news- 
papers one-sided and reactionary, but it has 
mentioned shining exceptions—among them, 
the crusading Madison (Wis.) Capital Times. 
This week Labor wants to cite another, the 
York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily, which is some- 
thing of a modern miracle. 

Like the Capital Times, it is proving that 
a city daily can be both liberal and success- 
ful—that its news and editorial columns can 
be honest and enlightening—without losing 
the advertisers upon whom publishers must 
depend for their bread and butter. 

The success of the York paper in holding 
readers and advertisers is largely due to its 
wide and thorough reporting of local news. 
But there may well be another reason—that 
most Americans like a truthful and crusading 
newspaper, when they have a chance to 
get it. 

If there were more papers like the York 
Gazette and Daily and the few other similar 
liberal newspapers, this would be a different 
and better country. 


—_— 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
December 25, 1955] 


Two FREE MEN 


Two of the truly courageous editors in the 
United States—and unhappily there are very 
few in that vital company—have just cele- 
brated notable milestones. Josiah W. Gitt, 
editor and publisher of the Gazette and 
Daily at York, Pa., has observed the 40th 
anniversary of his direction of that 160-year- 
old newspaper. In Madison, Wis., William T. 
Evjue, editor and publisher of the Capital 
Times, has completed his 50th year in the 
journalism of his State. 

Each is a brave, free man. Each has been 
unshakeable in standing for honesty, in- 
tegrity, intelligence, and information. Each 
has seen from experience that where these 
prevail there will be progress and growth 
and high standards in political and social 
affairs. 

Mr. Evjue, who grew up in the great tra- 
dition of the elder LaFollette, has exposed 
and battled against McCarthyism from the 
beginning. It is his satisfaction to have 
been right all along and now to see others 
belatedly trying to catch up with him. His 
newspaper is a daily application of his motto, 
“Let the people have the truth and freedom 
to discuss it and all will go well.” Thanks 
in large part to Editor Evjue and his fear- 
less staff, Madison stands high among the 
best-informed, most forward-looking com- 
munities in the country. 

Similarly the people of York, Pa., can be 
grateful for the unswerving attachment of 
J. W. Gitt to constitutional principles and 
particularly to the civil liberties guaranteed 
in the bill of righs. No influence peddler, 
high or low, in politics or out, has ever pushed 
around York’s staunch editor. His slogan is 
“Print the truth and let it speak.” And that 
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is just what he has been doing—enabling 
truth to speak—for four decades. No editor 
need do more than that. 

If there were even a dozen William T. Ey. 
jues and Josiah W. Gitts in American jour. 
nalism, the American people would be in. 
finitely better informed. Our people would 
be less inclined to listen to demogagues, 
quacks, and self-servers. They would be far 
quicker to recognize and support leaders in 
the tradition of freedom and free men. May 
the Gitt and Evjue examples wax and mul. 
tiply. 


The Polish Daily News of Detroit, Mich, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most familiar objects in the majority 
of Americar homes today is a news- 
paper, either one from the hometown or 
one from the local area in which one 
lives. Without a morning or evening 
paper a family would be lost for com- 
plete news of the world or the locality. 
And in these days it is important that 
we, as citizens of the greatest nation 
in the world, keep informed about world 
and local happenings. I realize, of 
course, that radio and TV provide a 
source of news, but this is more or less 
of an outline coverage. We must depend 
on newspapers for the more complete 
details of current events and also for 
some of the news that is not deemed 
of sufficient importance to be included 
in a news broadcast over radio or TV. I 
believe we are all the more impressed 
with the part a newspaper plays in our 
daily lives when suddenly we have no 
local paper to read. 

The majority of the people of Detroit 
and the vicinity have almost found them- 
selves in such a situation. For over 42 
days, since December 1, 1955, the three 
major newspapers serving the Detroit 
area, the morning Free Press and the 
afternoon News and Times have not been 
issued because of a strike. However, be- 
cause of the ingenuity of one of the 
smaller local newspapers, the citizens of 
the area are still being served. Within 
24 hours after the announcement of the 
strike of the workers on the major 
dailies in Detroit, the Dziennik Polski, 
the Polish Daily News, started printing 
a limited edition in English. Ordinarily, 
the paper is printed in the Polish lan- 
guage, as it has been since 1904, to serve 
the Americans of Polish descent. In its 
English edition, it carries stories of local 
and national importance and includes 4 
sports page and the radio and TV pro- 
grams, as well as some advertisements 
and the funnies. 

I want to take this occasion to com- 
mend the publisher of the Polish Daily 
News, Stephanie Januszewski, and her 
staff for the wonderful public service 
they are rendering to the people of their 
community. They are doing a magnifi- 
cent job in this emergency. They have 
stepped up at a time of need, as is char- 
acteristic of Americans of Polish descent, 
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to lend a helping hand to their fellow 
citizens. ‘The publisher and staff of the 
Polish Daily News can, I am sure, take 
justifiable pride in their accomplish- 
‘ents. I am sure that the people of 
Detroit are most grateful to them for 
their efforts. : 


Peace With Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include the following speech delivered 
by Edward “Skip” Suchocki, 12th dis- 
trict commander, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, at the annual celebration in 
Mount Carmel, Pa.: 


SPEECH AT VETERANS Day, Mount CARMEL, PA., 
BY EDWARD “SKIP” SUCHOCKI, 12TH DISTRICT 
COMMANDER, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Post 2110, MouNT CARMEL, PA. 


This year and every year—by act of Con- 
gress—we observe the 11th day of November 
as Veterans Day. In the past it was called 
Armistice Day, but that is no longer so. It 
now is—and will continue to be—-Veterans 
Day. 

Wherever citizens gather on November 11— 
Veterans Day—we salute our fellow Ameri- 
cans who have exemplified the highest tradi- 
tion of citizenship by wearing the uniform 
of our country. 

Twenty-two million living veterans, men 
and women, young and old, merit our salute. 

Few of us can match their personal knowl- 
edge of the ugly face of modern war. Few 
can match veterans in their experienced 
understanding of what America truly seeks 
in the determined effort to achieve peace 
with honor. 

Our President has made peace with honor 
a noble crusade throughout the _ world. 
Nothing could be more truly American than 
our insistence that peace without honor is 
unthinkable. 

It lies at the very heart of our American 
creed. It is older than the entire lifespan of 
our Republic. It goes back to ancient days 
when there were Americans—but not a 
United States of America. 

Americans always have wanted peace. 
But we never have been willing to accept it 
when the price was dishonor to ourselves. 

They proved it anew—our fighting men, 
our veterans—on land, on sea, and in the 
air—when the challenge to peace with honor 
was flung down, even more brutally than 
before, by enemies of mankind who made 
good their mad promise to engulf the world 
in the blood bath of World War II. 

They proved it—our fighting men, our vet- 
erans—on the bare and zero-cold mountains 
of Korea. They proved it, when to have hesi- 
tated in the will to oppose aggression would 
have been to betray the deepest qualities 
that make us Americans. 

What are we to say about men like that on 
this solemn 1lith day of November? Noth- 
ing that has not been said before. Nothing 
that will not be repeated proudly as we con- 
tinue to salute our veterans in the years to 
come. On Veterans Day we say this: 

Veterans are the best we've got in man- 
hood. 

Veterans have led the way to victory in 
war and security in peace. 

Veterans have used their well-earned bene- 
fits Wisely, Our Nation is better and strong- 
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er as the direct result of the work of veterans 
in the schoolroom, at the office and factory, 
and on the farm. 

Never once have our veterans failed us in 
our determination to achieve peace with 
honor. 

These are solid certainties to remember on 
the llth day of November—on Veterans Day. 

They are solid certainties to make all of us 
proud of our American past, and confident of 
our American future in freedom. 

They are our surest certainty that the 
safest, best way to freedom and security is 
to continue along the straight, open, coura- 
geous road that leads to peace with honor. 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. DONOVAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, argu- 
ments pro and con on the amount of 
foreign aid to be appropriated during 
this session of the Congress may de- 
velop into the biggest debate of the ses- 
sion. Mr. Harold Callender, one of the 
great foreign correspondents of our time, 
under his byline dated Paris, January 8, 
1956, appearing in the New York Times 
on Monday, January 9, 1956, analyzed 
the Red vote in France in the January 
elections as follows: 


THE RED VOTE IN FRANCE—AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE FacTors THAT IMPEL MANY NON-CoM- 
MUNISTS TO BACK PARTY 


(By Harold Callender) 


Paris, January 8.—The national election 
last Monday took place at a time of general 
prosperity and full employment after 4 years 
of fairly stable prices and rising real wages. 

Yet the vote polled by the Communist 
Party in metropolitan France was higher 
than that polled in the corresponding elec- 
tion of 1951, when the worker’s purchasing 
power was much lower and more uncertain. 

A DIVERGENCE FROM MARX 

In other words, the economic interpreta- 
tion of history, a Marxian doctrine attribut- 
ing all social phenomena to the economic 
condition of the peoples involved, does not 
seem to apply to the advance of the Com- 
munist Party in Western Europe, or at least 
in France. 

If this is a point against Communist dog- 
ma, it seems also a blow at the theory that 
a sure cure for the Communist infection is 
to raise the standards of living. 

The theory that higher living standards 
should cut the ground from under the Com- 
munist involves the same error as that of 
the economists a century ago who based their 
economic laws upon an economic man who 
existed only as a working hypothesis. Man 
is economic, but much else besides. 


Mr. Speaker, of. significant coinci- 
dence were the remarks of Mr. George 
Meany, head of the labor movement in 
the United States of the combined 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, in 
an address .at Seton Hall University, 
South Orangé, N. J., responding to the 
honorary degree just conferred on him 
as reported by the New York Times in 
the January 9, 1956, issue as follows: 
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MEANY CAUTIONS ON VYING IN Arp—LaABoR 
CureF, aT SETON HALL, Decries MATCHING 
SovIET, URGES PIONEERING ABROAD 
SouTH ORANGE, N. J., January 8.—George 

Meany, head of the new united labor move- 

ment, warned here today against a “pan- 

icky rush to drown rubles with dollars” in 
foreign aid spending. 

Rather than merely react to Communist 
programs, he declared, the United States 
should devote its skills and ideals to a pio- 
neering program to save peoples from 
hunger and disease. 

Mr. Meany asserted that “the time has 
come for our Government to re-examine and 
study our country’s last decade of experience 
in foreign aid.” 

Deploring what he called a tendency of 
the United States merely to counter Com- 
munist maneuvers, he said: 

“We should never say we will merely 
match Moscow’s aid to others. At best, that 
would mean that we would do next to noth- 
ing. That would mean turning our back on 
needy nations. 

“We Americans have much experience in 
pioneering. We are rightly proud of this 
creative spirit. Let us infuse our efforts to 
aid other peoples now menaced by Com- 
munist subversion and Soviet aggression 
with the spirit of the American pioneer.” 


Mr. Speaker, I have always believed 
that the points made by Messrs. Meany 
and Callender are fundamental, fuzzy 
thinkers and bleeding hearts and demo- 
gogues to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Both gentlemen are eminently correct. 


Rural Mail Delivery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 7, 1955, I introduced a bill, H. R. 3655, 
which would extend rural mail delivery 
to the homes of all persons living on im- 
proved highways. Since then I have 
noted interest in this problem on the 
part of various farm organizations. At 
its national convention in Chicago in De- 
cember 1955 the American Farm Bureau 
Federation included extension of rural 
mail delivery among its resolutions. The 
following was taken from the American 
Farm Bureau Official News Letter of De- 
cember 19, 1955: 

Rural mail delivery should be made avail- 
able to every accessible farmstead. We urge 
that legislation be enacted or administrative 
action taken to accomplish this. This may 
necessitate consolidation, extension, or re- 
location of routes. In some instances it may 
be advisable to eliminate post offices and re- 
place them with rural routes. It is apparent 
that many of these changes will come more 
quickly if rural people take an interest in 
this problem in their own communities. 


The Ohio Farm Bureau endorsed the 
same policy at its convention in Colum- 
bus in November 1955. The following 
resolution, as adopted by their organiza- 
tion, appeared in the Ohio Farm Bureau 
News of January 1956: 


RURAL POSTAL SERVICE 


We insist that rural mail delivery be made 
available to every farm home on a passable 
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highway. Since direct-to-farm rural mail 
service is vital to every farm family, we rec- 
ommend that county farm bureaus give such 
assistance to farm families as is necessary to 
bring their problems to the attention of 
proper postal authorities. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that such 
actions as these will stimulate interest 
in H. R. 3655. 


Boom Is Not for Everybody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the pol- 
lyannish optimism—to be kindly—of the 
President’s state of the Union message 
has been the subject of much pointed 
criticism. Perhaps the keenest analysis 
was made on Sunday last by the syndi- 
cated financial writer, Sylvia Porter, 
whose column, Your Money’s Worth, was 
published by the Washington Star. 

Miss Porter has done an excellent job 
of painting, in human terms, the mean- 
ing of the dangerous soft spots in our 
economy—soft spots that administration 
politicians are apt to brush off all too 
lightly. 

The article follows: 

Boom Is Not FOR EVERYBODY 


Who are you? What do you do? 

How you answer these questions will deter- 
mine whether 1956 will be a boomy or a bum- 
py year for you—just as the answers deter- 
mined whether 1955 was a top or tough year 
for you. 

All but lost in the millions of bouncy words 
now being written and spoken about the 
new year’s eutlook—and that goes for the 
President’s state of the Union message, 
too—is this vital point: 

It was not boom for everybody in 1955, 
not by along shot. It will not be boom for 
everybody in 1956, also not by a long shot. 

For instance: 

If you are a high official in a big corpora- 
tion in most industries, the tide is running 
strongly with you. You will be the excep- 
tion if your income isn’t increased this year. 


FIERCE COMPETITION SEEN 


But if you’re part of a smail firm in most 
industries, you’re in for fierce and quite pos- 
sidly cut-throat competition. Your expen- 
ses will be rising, your big competitors will be 
after your business, and you may find it as 
rough a year as you've ever had. 

If you’re a wage earner in the heavily 
unionized steel industry, your prospects are 
bright. Your industry is making fabulous 
profits, your union leaders are set to ask for 
a sensational wage package this summer and 
you’re certain to achieve fat gains. 

But if you’re a wage earner in the equally 
unionized auto industry, your prospects are 
mixed. Your industry is facing a slowdown 
in production and sales. You well may be 
working a shorter week as the months roll 
on; layoffs in Detroit are by no means out of 
the question. It’ll be astounding if 1956 is 
as good a year as 1955 was for many who 
work in the automobile and allied industries. 

If you're a salaried worker in a prospering 
industry you'll move up the scale this year. 
Salaries will rise as wages generally rise. 
You should be able to keep ahead of the in- 
creases in your cost of living. 


But if you’re a farmer—particularly a small 
farmer—well, what’s going on is hardly a 
secret. Despite the plethora of programs 
being prepared to improve your position, the 
Agriculture Department forecast is that 
farmers’ net income will sink another 5 per- 
cent in 1956—on top of a 30-percent slump 
just since 1951. 


EXPANDING INDUSTRIES 


If you’re a skilled worker or executive in 
such expanding industries as electronics or 
chemicals, you should continue to climb the 
income and living standard ladder in 1956. 

But if you’re a similarly skilled worker or 
executive in the textile or apparel industries, 
the signals are flying that by mid-1956 you'll 
be into what the experts call the “definite 
Gownswing of the cycle’—which is another 
way of saying you'll be operating in a declin- 
ing, increasingly competitive market. 

If you’re a professional or in one of the 
service fields, you’ll make out fine. You’ll 
be able to raise your fees and to still count 
on plenty of eager customers. 

So it goes—big business will prosper more 
than small business; some industries will 
soar, others will sink; industry generally 
will move ahead of agriculture. 

It is perilous to fall for the delusion that 
we're into a boom that has no bumps. It 
already has plenty and will develop more. 

Whether you’ll be on the boomy or the 
bumpy side of the economic road in 1956 
goes back to those first crucial questions: 
Who are you? What do you do? 


Proposed Declaration of Minerals Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp the pro- 
posed declaration of minerals policy 
presented by the Arizona delegation to 
the Western Governors’ Mining Advisory 
Council. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

PROPOSED DECLARATION OF MINERALS POLICY 


The Arizona delegation of the Western 
Governors’ Mining Advisory Council intro- 
duced the following resolution at the No- 
vember 9, 1955, meeting in Sacramento. 
Since it was beyond the authority of the 
Western Governors’ Mining Advisory Council 
to approve such a resolution, the councii re- 
ferred the resolution to the western gover- 
nors conference presumably to be held in 
Reno in early 1956 with the council’s unan- 
imous recommendation that the governors 
give this resolution favorable consideration: 

Whereas the mineral industry of the United 
States is vital to the welfare of the Nation 
both in war and peace, ours being essentially 
a minerals and metals economy; and 

Whereas for the above and other reasons 
it is essential that the United States be as 
nearly self-sufficient as possible in both the 
minerais and metals commonly used as well 
as those classified by the Government as 
strategic and critical; and 

Whereas dependence upon foreign sources 
of supply for our minerals and metals needs, 
in this atomic age, would invite possible 
national suicide; and 

Whereas only by constant exploration, de- 
velopment, research and production can our 
minerals industry maintain its reserves and 
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its supply position in a healthy condition. 
Therefore, be it : 

Resolved, That the western governors cop. 
ference ask the Congress of the United States 
to declare a national minerals policy recog. 
nizing the aforementioned basic facts, ang 
implement its declaration of policy with ap. 
propriate legislation to make cur Nation self. 
sufficient insofar as possible in respect to oy, 
tremendous minerals and metals require. 
ments. 


Government and Educaticn—Part | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing fine statement entitled Govern- 
ment and Education was given in the 
great issues course at Dartmouth Col- 
lege on November 14, 1955, by Dr. Earl J, 
McGrath, the outstandingly able presi- 
dent of the University of Kansas City. 
Dr. McGrath, a distinguished educator 
was formerly United States Commis- 
sioner of Education: - 


GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


(Earl J. McGrath, president, the University 
of Kansas City) 


That there is a close relationship between 
Government and educatien has been evi- 
dent from the earliest days of the Republic. 
Political theorists of the 18th century, as 
well as the practical statesmen who founded 
the new Nation on this continent, were well 
aware that the quality of government in a 
democracy would be largely determined by 
the general enlightenment of the citizenry. 
The latter would in turn depend on the 
character and the general availability of edu- 
cation. When George Washington said, 
“Promote then, as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge. In proportion, as the 
structure of Government gives force to pub- 
lic opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened,” he was stating the 
practical implications of this democratic 
social philosophy. His bequest of funds 
for the establishment of a national uni- 
versity and his views expressed at that time 
give palpable evidence of his conviction that 
the Federal Government itself had a direct 
responsibility to foster and support the 
cause of education. The foundation upon 
which the development of the public school 
system in the United States has rested has 
been the acceptance by our people generally 
of this view of the relationship between 
Government and education. 

It would be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that our early statesmen intended that 
the Federal Government itself should to a 
large extent determine the character of, or 
control, education, as has been customary 
elsewhere in the world. On the contrary, 
the Constitution was silent on the subject 
of education. It has been assumed by some 
that, since the Constitution of the United 
States provides that all powers not spe- 
cifically conferred upon the Federal Govern- 
ment are retained by the States, and since 
education was not mentioned, the drafters 
of the Constitution must therefore have 
considered education a function of State 
government. This assumption is doubtless 
false. The evidence suggests on the contrary 
that these early Americans believed that 
not even the States themselves, but rather 
the local communities, should establish 
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schools and determine the character of 
education. 

This interpretation is borne out by the 
fact that for three-quarters of a century 
after the birth of the Nation, State educa- 
tion authorities were either nonexistent or 
without significant force. In the early years, 
therefore, the education of children was 
clearly considered to be a local concern. 

It is very important to observe, however, 
that even in the first years of the Republic, 
the Government gave consideration to the 
general support of education. Congress in 
1785, in arranging to dispose of the land 
ceded to the Federal Government by the 
States, adopted a rectangular survey provid- 
ing townships of 86 sections, the 16th sec- 
tion of each being reserved for the support 
of education. Beginning with the admission 
of Ohio to the Union in 1802, each State has 
peen granted land for the support of public 
schools. In many States the funds thus pro- 
vided formed the basis of a permanent school 
fund and encouraged additional support out 
of ali proportion to the value of the original 

ant. 

In 1862 the Federal Government again 
acknowledged its responsibility to support 
education in the States, when the Congress 
passed and President Lincoln signed the 
Morrill Act. This Federal legislation pro- 
vided financial assistance to the States in 
the establishment and maintenance of col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanical arts. 
Acts passed by the Congress in later years 
increased these grants. ‘They continue to- 
day to be an important source of revenue 
for many State colleges and universities. 

Again in 1917 the Smith-Hughes Act sup- 
plied Federal financial aid to the States for 
the support and promotion of vocational 
education. These funds, too, have been con- 
siderably increased through later legislation. 
During this fiscal period over $33 million of 
Federal money will be spent for vocational 
education. 

The most tangible evidence of the Federal 
Government's concern for the education of 
children in the several States appeared only 
in recent years. On the basis of studies and 
recommendations made by the staff of the 
United States Office of Education and by leg- 
islative study groups, the 81st Congress en- 
acted Public Laws 815 and 874 providing 
substantial financial assistance to local 
school districts. This aid for both the erec- 
tion of school facilities and for the mainte- 
nanee of the educational program is given 
to those communities in which the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government, such as mili- 
tary and atomic energy installations, have 
materially increased the educational burden. 
Since the passage of these bills in September 
1950, $962 million have been appropriated 
for this purpose. 

This brief review of the activities of the 
Federal Government in the field of educa- 
tion, which has made no mention of the 
billions of dollars of Federal money spent 
indirectly for the support of education, such 
as the so-called GI benefit bills, the vast ex- 
penditures for research in the colleges and 

universities, and the school-lunch program, 
reveals the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment has from the beginning substantially 
supported education and the amount and 
variety of support has increased through the 
years. The question before the American 
people today is not, therefore, whether the 
Government has any responsibility for edu- 
cation. That question has been decided long 
since. The question for decision today is, 
“To what extent shall the Federal Govern- 
ment aid the States in providing an adequate 
education for this generation, and how can 
this aid be provided within the traditional 
relationships between the Government and 
State and local educational authorities?” 

As the present and future responsibilities 
of the Federal Government for education are 
considered, therefore, it is very important to 
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focus attention on the latter part of this 
question. The activities of Government in 
the field of education, which have been of 
such great benefit to individuals and to so- 
ciety as a whole, have been carried out within 
the traditional pattern of State and local 
control of education. 

As we have seen, the control of education 
was in the beginning in the hands of local 
school officers, with no supervision or control 
either from the National or State Govern- 
ments. Through the years, however, each 
State created an educational office, which 
assumed responsibility for establishing 
standards and services for local school dis- 
tricts. Later many States developed school- 
aid programs from State tax revenues to 
equalize educational opportunities for all 
children, regardless of their place of resi- 
dence. At no time has the Federal Govern- 
ment attempted to assume responsibility for 
the operation, supervision, or control of 
American education. There has been an 
understanding among our legislators that 
relationships with the schools should be 
through established authorities in the 
States. 

My principal thesis in this discussion is 
that the participation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the financial support of educa- 
tion within the several States has been 
sound national policy; that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s participation should be extended 
without delay; and that in the absence of 
assistance from the Federal Government the 
deterioration which has already begun in 
the educational system of many communi- 
ties will continue apace, with a consequent 
weakening of the entire fabric of our demo- 
cratic society. It is urgently necessary that 
legisiation providing some type of Federal 
aid to education be enacted by the Congress 
in the next session. 


I shall attempt to show why Federal as- 
sistance is justified and necessary. One of 
the strongest arguments for increased Fed- 
eral financial support of education is related 
to basic changes which have occurred during 
recent years in the structure of American 
society. Especially since the turn of the 
century, advances in transportation and com- 
munication and the concentration of indus- 
trial activities in urban centers have caused 
a rapid increase in the mobility of our peo- 
ple. There was a time in our national his- 
tory when a large percentage of our citizens 
either stayed in the communities in which 
they were born or joined a westward move- 
ment toward a frontier settlement, where 
they then remained for the rest of their 
lives. Now, however, this pattern has radi- 
cally changed. The urbanization of our 
population has been swift and steady. The 
growth of great corporations with establish- 
ments throughout the Nation have caused 
families to move from one section to an- 
other. The results of these social forces are 
clearly evident in the census statistics for 
1950. In that year 25.2 percent of native- 
born Americans lived in some State other 
than the one in which they were born. 





Government and Education—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Mc- 
Grath’s speech continues: 


If there ever was a time in our national 
history when the citizens of one commu- 
nity or State could be unconcerned about 
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the education of fellow citizens in other 
sections of the country, that time has surely 
passed. The welfare of the Nation demands 
that all children regardless of their place 
of residence receive a minimum basic edu- 
cation for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, for productive economic life, and for 
personal happiness. But the fact is that an 
increasing percentage of our future citizens 
are not receiving such an education. The 
citizens of many States in recent years 
have recognized that economic differences 
in the constituent communities were re- 
sponsible for undesirable differences in the 
quality of local education. Programs of 
State financial aid were inaugurated to 
erase, or at least minimize, these differ- 
ences on the ground that all the citizens 
of a commonwealth had a right to a satis- 
factory basic education, and it was in the 
interest of the State as a whole to provide 
such an education, in part at least, at State 
expense. In my judgment our society has 
now evolved to a stage which justifies the 
application of this same principle to the 
national economy and to the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Concrete evidence exists showing that dif- 
ferences among the citizens of various States 
in the amount and quality of their educa- 
tion are already creating problems of na- 
tional scope and significance. During the 
Second World War, for example, when the 
industrial activities of the Nation acceler- 
ated and expanded so swiftly, thousands of 
additional workers were needed in urban 
centers. Most of the new workers required 
in large industrial establishments moved 
from rural sections to cities and large masses 
migrated from the southern States to the 
North. Thousands of workers, for example, 
came from Mississippi and Alabama to De- 
troit and Cleveland. Many of the migrants 
had far less education than their fellow 
workers who were native. A considerable 
percentage had less than 5 years schooling 
and could, therefore, be classed as func- 
tionally illiterate. An intensive educational 
program was established within industry to 
fit these new workers for their occupational 
duties. In a time when their technical 
skills were urgently needed in the success- 
ful prosecution of the war, naturally little 
or nothing was done to extend their basic 
general education. Yet, after the war was 
over, many of these new residents stayed 
in their new places of residence. They have, 
on the average, less education than their 
neighbors. They constitute a depressed eco- 
nomic and social group. Such a group dra- 
matizes the evils which in the modern world 
flow from inadequate education. It also 
gives weight to the argument that, with an 
increasingly mobile population, the citizens 
of one State cannot be uneoncerned about 
the quality of education in other States. All 
Americans now have a stake in the educa- 
tion of all America’s children regardless of 
Place of residence or condition of life. 

A second example is even more convincing, 
especially to members of the younger genera- 
tion who, in recent years, have had to serve 
in the military forces. As men were being 
selected for service, their physical and mental 
fitness were thoroughly investigated. With 
regard to the physical disabilities discovered 
among selectees, it is enough to point out 
that many who were rejected suffered from 
disabilities directly related to a lack of edu- 
cation, such as faulty diet, uncorrected minor 
physical ailments, or undetected chronic 
disease. The most disturbing revelation of 
these examinations, however, was the fact 
that hundreds of thousands of men had to 
be declared ineligible for military service 
because they could not read or write, or be- 
cause they had failed to master the other 
basic intellectual skills required even in the 
most rudimentary activities of military life. 
When the percentages of rejection for mental 
unfitness on the basis of scores on the Armed 
Forces qualification test are studied, it is 
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clear that they correspond very closely to the 
amount and quality of education. These 
found to be educationally deficient in the 
Korean war varied from 2.2 percent in Min- 
nesota to 48.7 percent in Georgia. Such a 
barrier to the discharge of the duties, and the 
enjoyment of the rights of citizenship in a 
democratic society should be struck down. 
The solution of this problem of national 
scope will, however, require national atten- 
tion and national effort. 

Federal aid can also be justified on eco- 
nomic grounds. Our continued social well- 
being is closely connected with a constantly 
expanding economy. The efficiency of our 
free enterprise economy and Our prosperity as 
a people are closely related to the general 
availability and the quality of education 
throughout the country. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce in a recent publica- 
tion, Education—An Investment in People, 
reveals that the general conditions of life 
and the expansibility of the American eco- 
nomic system are determined by the amount 
and character of education among our citi- 
zens. Since the better educated live at a 
higher level of production and consumption, 
the health of our domestic economy is clearly 
related to the education of our people. 
Moreover, as the chamber of commerce 
study shows, there is a close relationship be- 
tween the level of education and interna- 
tional prosperity, and understanding among 
the nations. This dependence of our econ- 
omy in general and industry and commerce 
in particular on education is responsible for 
the demand among employers that the school 
system of the Nation provide an extension of 
both general and specialized education for 
occupational activities. 

But the various units in our political sys- 
tem are not bearing their proportionate 
share of the cost of the educational program 
which supports the national economy. In 
fact, many States and communities under 
present tax policies and practices cannot 
hope to be able to pay for the extended edu- 
cation required in the country at large. In 
the past, public education has been largely 
supported by taxes on real property. The 
largest sources of taxable wealth are, how- 
ever, no longer in real property, but rather in 
income. Because of the expansion of our 
industrial society, enormous differences in 
taxable wealth have been created in and 
among the several States. School commu- 
nities with little industrial and commercial 
activity have relatively small taxable wealth 
to provide the funds for school purposes, 
while districts with considerable industrial 
activities can provide a high quality educa- 
tional program with little financial effort. 
These differences in the ability of the States 
to support an adequate educational program 
account for arresting differences in educa- 
tional opportunity among our people. 

If the present inequalities in educational 
opportunity, and the attendant social inequi- 
ties are to be abolished, the practices of the 
several States in distributing tax money to 
local school districts in accordance with 
their varied needs, ought to be extended to 
the Federal level. The taxing power of the 
Government must be used to distribute 
school funds regardless of their source where 
they are needed to provide a minimum foun- 
dation program for all children. The same 
argument which has been used to support 
the use of State funds for equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity within the States applies 
in my judgment with equal force to the 
Nation as a whole. In terms of the general 
welfare, it seems to me just as logical to 
argue that the wealth of New York or IIli- 
nois should be taxed to support education 
in South Carolina or Mississippi as to argue 
that the wealth of one county in a State 
should be used to support education in other 
counties less well favored economically. If 
the social benefits of education are to be en- 
joyed by all citizens without regard to place 
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of residence, the tax burden should properly 
be distributed among the States in terms of 
their financial resources. 

One of America’s most thoughtful states- 
men, the late Senator Taft, after having 
studied the question of Federal aid for sev- 
eral years, came to the conclusion that the 
rights of the individual and the welfare of 
the Nation argued for such a program. In 
its defense he stated that: 

“Without question, the primary obligation 
to educate children under our constitutional 
system falls on the States and local districts. 
But I believe very strongly that the Federal 
Government has a proper function in the 
field. We are a great and wealthy Nation. 
I believe the people of this country feel that 
our productive ability is so great that we 
can prevent not only illiteracy but hardship 
and poverty in the United States. * * * 

“The Federal Government is authorized to 
levy taxes to provide for the general welfare 
of the United States, and under that con- 
stitutional grant has the right to dispense 
money to the States and local districts for 
purposes not within the constitutional power 
of the United States to control or regu- 
ate. Se 

“I believe, therefore, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should undertake a system of ex- 
tending financial aid to the States with the 
objective of enabling the States to provide 
a basic minimum education to every child, 
to the end that equal opportunity shall not 
be interfered with by the financial condition 
of the State or district of the child’s res- 
idence.” 1 

As they have examined these facts, many 
thoughtful Americans have with Senator Taft 
been irresitably driven to the conclusion that 
equal educational opportunity for all, re- 
gardless of economic or social status or place 
of residence, cannot be realized without Fed- 
eral financial aid to States and communi- 
ties. In the conviction that such educa- 
tional opportunity is not only the right of 
the individual but also a necessity for na- 
tional prosperity and survival, many are 
now urging the immediate enactment of leg- 
islation by the Congress for the support of 
education within the several States. Though 
the estimates of need for the country at 
large vary, the figure $500 million a year has 
been mentioned by several students of the 
subject and for the period of the next 5 or 6 
years. This figure appears to me to be mod- 
est and justified. Help of this proportion 
can be provided without excessive strain on 
our financial resources and without violence 
to our political traditions which place the 
control of education in State and local 
authorities. 


1 Official report, the American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic City con- 
vention, March 1947, pp. 168-169. 


Government and Education—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
In). THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
McGrath’s speech continues: 

In weighing the merits of a program of 
Federal aid of this magnitude, three basic 
questions deserve serious consideration: 

The first question has to do with the tra- 
ditional relationships between the States 
and the Federal Government in the field of 
education. We have rightly believed that 
education in the United States should be 
controlled by the States and the local com- 
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munities. This social policy has had many 
beneficial effects on our educational sys. 
tem, the leading of which are the greater 
interest among our citizens in their schools, 
a greater adaptability of the school program 
to local needs, more widespread experimen. 
tation with the content of instruction ang 
the methods of teaching, and, most impor. 
tant of all, greater protectiom of local edy. 
cational authorities against the possible 
domination of a dictatorial and remote Feq. 
eral Government. The preservation of our 
free democratic political institutions will in 
large measure be determined by our ability 
to preserve local initiative and control in 
education. In many years of conversation 
on this subject with both laymen and mem. 
bers of the profession alike, I have yet to 
find a single American citizen who advo. 
cated the transfer of educational contro] 
from State and local authorities to the Fed- 
eral Government. Those who favor, and 
those who do not favor Federal financial aid 
to education, are united in this common 
purpose. The very consistency and inten- 
sity with which Americans generally oppose 
any domination of our educational system 
by the Federal Government is in my view 
the best guaranty that such domination 
cannot occur in this country. 


On the other hand, as I have shown, the 
Federal Government has made grants to the 
States for general and specific educational 
purposes, and the evidence from these ex- 
periences indicates that Federal money can 
flow into States and local communities with- 
out carrying with it Federal domination of 
loca! educational policies and practices. As 
a student of American educational history, 


~ and as the former educational officer of the 


United States Government, who over a pe- 
riod of years was responsible for the distri- 
bution of several hundred million dollars 
to the States in support of education, I see 
no reason to believe that further Federal aid 
will inaugurate Federal control. Every 
piece of educational legislation introduced 
into the Congress in recent years, and in 
1 year there were more than 50@ such acts, 
has included an express prohibition against 
Federal interference in local educational 
policy and practice. Moreover, one of the 
most reliable pretections against the en- 
croachment of the Federal Government is 
the very attitude of the members of the 
profession itself. Educators differ widely in 
their views on nearly every aspect of our 
educational system, but on the matter of 
State and local control of education, they 
stand as one man. All the evidence seems 
to me to indicate that though the argument 
about Federal control may not be irrelevant, 
it is certainly immaterial and inconsequen- 
tial. For informed persons to continue to 
raise this issue is to confuse the discussion 
of a very pressing social problem, mislead 
our people, and deprive many of our children 
of their educational birthright. 

Even those who have no fear of Federal 
control raise a second question as to whether 
the several States could not bear the ex- 
penses of providing an adequate program of 
education out of their own financial re- 
sources. As I have said, there is, in my 
judgment, a moral reason why they should 
not be reqiured to do so, but neglecting that 
reason we ought to inquire whether, even 
with maximum effort, all States could, out of 
their own resources, provide an educational 
program adequate to the needs of modern 
life. The most convincing evidence on the 
financial ability of the geveral States to sup- 
port education is provided in statistical stud- 
ies made by the National Education Associa- 
tion. These studies show that the financial 
burden involved in providing education for 
children between 5 and 17 years of age varies 
considerably from State to State, as meas- 
ured by the number of children per thousand 
in relation to wage-earning adults. The 
United States census for 1952 shows that 
for the country at large there were 390 chil- 
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dren 5 to 17 years of age for each 1,000 wage- 
earning adults. In 1 State, however, South 
carolina, there were 600 children 5 to 17, 
while in New York at the opposite extreme, 
there were only 303 children. It is clear, 
therefore, that even if the income per capita 
were equal in the various States, the amount 
of money available for each schoolchild 
would vary considerably. 

The income per capita, one of the best 
measures of a State’s ability to support the 
functions of government, however, is by no 
means uniform from State to State. In 
fact in 1953 estimated income payments per 
capita averaged $1,709 for the entire United 
States, but they ranged from $834 in Missis- 
sippi to $2,304 in Delaware. And unfortu- 
nately the State with the fewest children 
per wage earner, New York, was near the 
top in per capita income, $2,158, while South 
Carolina, the State with the highest number 
of children per thousand wage earners, was 
nearly at the bottom with $1,095. On the 
whole, States which are poor in dollars are 
rich in children. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the amount of money spent on 
each pupil in an academic year varies tre- 
mendously. The United States Cffice of Edu- 
cation several years ago made an analysis 
of the cost of operating schools in terms of 
the median expenses per classroom unit of 
27 pupils in the elementary school and 25 
in the secondary school. The highest median 
expenditure was found in New York, $7,627, 
and the lowest in Mississippi $1,451, a varia- 
tion of more than 500 percent from one State 
to another. The evidence is clear that the 
educational burden in some States is much 
heavier than in others, and the amount 
spent for education far less. 

Are these differences in the support of 
education within the several States, and 
the consequent differences in the quality of 
education a result of the unwillingness of 
citizens to make the necessary financial sac- 
rifice to educate their children? Here again, 
statistical evidence is illuminating. One 
measure of effort is the percentage which 
total current school expenditures from State 
and local sources is of average income pay- 
ments. For 1950-51, the average percentage 
for the Nation as a whole was 2.27, but in 
5 States the school expenditure was less 
than 1.99 percent of the average income, 
whereas in 7 others it exceeded 3 percent. 
In 16 Southern States where as we have seen 
the educational burden is much above the 
average for the country, and the income 
much below the average, 13 made a much 
greater effort than the average to support 
the school program. It is clear that some 
of America’s children are being denied an 
adequate education not because their par- 
ents are unwilling, but rather because they 
are unable to meet the bill. In some of the 
wealthier States, the effort made to sup- 
port education in terms of available re- 
sources is a@ pathetic commentary on our 
values. 

It has been stated by some that there is 
no State in the Union which could not 
afford the best types of education now avail- 
able in the States with the greatest wealth. 
In an absurd sense, this statement is true. 
If some of the poorer States were to close 
their State hospitals, discontinue the State 
police force, stop public services to agricul- 
ture, labor, and industry, and halt the pres- 
ent large expenditures for the maintenance 
of public highways, the cost of a superior 
program of education could be met. But the 
social disorder and the rapid degeneration 
that would immediately ensue in the quality 
of life within those States would be not only 
an unberable privation for the citizens im- 
Mediately concerned, but a positive danger 
to the entire American body politic. As a 
practical matter, of course, none of the 
States, even those which are now making 
the greatest efforts to supply an adequate 
education for their children, can be ex- 
pected to make these sacrifices of other 
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public services; nor will they do so. If, 
therefore, children in these States are to 
have a proper education for a productive 
life and the responsibilities of citizenship, 
the Federal Government must come to their 
aid. 





Government and Education—Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Mc- 
Grath’s speech continues: 

One more major question concerning Fed- 
eral aid to education needs to be examined. 
Some of our fellow citizens have asked the 
question, ‘As a Nation, can we afford it?” 
Here again, a few figures can be helpful in 
reaching a conclusion. The gross national 
product in the United States this year will 
according to the most reliable estimates be 
the largest in our history; the New York 
Times for November 14, 1955 placed the figure 
at $391 billion. This figure covering the to- 
tal value of goods and services produced in 
our economic system has been rising steadily 
for the past 25 years. Walter Lippman, 
however, in commenting on the deficiencies 
in our educational system points out that 
while expenditures in most other phases of 
our national life have risen materially in 
recent years, expenditures for education in 
terms of dollar value have dropped per- 
ceptibly. A rough indication of our ability 
to pay for additional education can be gained 
by an analysis of the other things for which 
Americans spend their money. Two years 
ago, the American people spent over $13 bil- 
lion for automobiles and accessories, approxi- 
mately twice the amount spent for all types 
of education. In that same year, the ex- 
penditures for liquor, cigarets, and cos- 
metics exceeded the cost of operating the en- 
tire educational system both public and pri- 
vate. It is paradoxical that in these days 
when almost every phase of our society is 
flourishing, education, the one social service 
on which the long run well-being of our en- 
tire national life depends is languishing. 

The condition of education in the United 
States today, though better than that in 
most other nations, is a sad commentary on 
our system of values. This is net the oc- 
casion to attempt a comprehensive appraisal 
of American public education. It is enough 
to point out two of the major causes of the 
present deterioration in the quality of Amer- 
ican education. Last September there was a 
shortage of teachers in the public elementary 
and secondary schools of approximately 150,- 
000. Though low salaries are not the only 
factors driving young people away from the 
profession into more lucrative vocations, the 
relatively low compensation in teaching is 
unquestionably an important factor in the 
present shortage. It is hard to believe that 
in one State the average salary of all public 
school teachers in 1953-54 was only $1,740, 
but it is true, and it is not surprising that 
this is the State with the lowest per capita 
income, and one of the States making the 
greatest financial effort to provide education 
for its children. 

There is likewise an alarming shortage 
of school facilities. From 8 to $10 billion 
would have had to be spent for school 
construction to have accommodated all chil- 
dren in a proper classroom last Septem- 
ber. Thought the building program has 
accelerated materially in recent years, hun- 
dreds of thousands of American children are 
now being educated under makeshift con- 
ditions. Half day sessions, and increasing- 
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ly large classes, factories, churches, and other 
non-educational structures are being used 
to absorb increased enrollments. The evi- 
cence is clear that the inadequate supply of 
teachers and schools is going to become much 
worse before it can become better. Though 
it is true that many States could and 
should spend more for education before go- 
ing to the Government for help, without a 
program of Federal aid to education there is 
no likelihood in the visible future that 
there will be sufficient teachers or class- 
rooms to provide the kind of education 
urgently needed by the children of this 
and succeeding generations if the Nation 
is to remain strong, prosperous, and a leader 
of the free world. 

Our economic system can provide the 
necessary revenue from taxes for financial 
assistance to the States. As the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public School 
says: The financing problem is a problem of 
policy and not of resources. Few Americans 
want to increase the already heavy burden 
of taxation. All will agree that it is de- 
sirable as rapidly as possible to reduce the 
Federal budget and the public debt. Most 
would likewise agree that deficit spending 
of Federal funds ought to be discontinued 
as rapidly as domestic well-being and cur- 
rent military exigencies permit. 

If, however, to provide the Federal aid to 
education which I consider absolutely es- 
sential, it is necessary to increase the annual 
Federal budget or even to increase deficit 
spending and thus increase the Federal debt, 
I would favor either or both courses of ac- 
tion. There are groups in the United States 
vigorously opposed to any further subsidy of 
education from Federal funds. Some of 
these groups, strangely, are the very ones 
who are already benefiting either directly 
or indirectly by substantial Federal financial 
assistance or advocating additional expen- 
citures for purposes other than education. 
Before listening very attentively to the ob- 
jections of these opponents of Federal aid 
to education, our citizens should examine 
the major items of expenditure in the Fed- 
eral budget. If they do this, they will find 
that the Government has subsidized, and 
continues to subsidize, many branches of 
our economy through such organizations as 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, the Mari- 
time Administration, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Other substantial in- 
direct benefits have been provided by Gov- 
ernment financial assistance, such as, high 
tariffs, sales of surplus Federal property, and 
the postal deficit on second class mail. 
There is no need in this discussion to try 
to make fine discriminations as to which of 
these expenditures constitutes a real subsidy 
and which does not. The fact is that the 
Federal Government assists various groups in 
our society with large financial support. 

I do not wish to engage in debate concern- 
ing the merits of subsidies in general, nor do 
I wish to create the assumption that past 
subsidies have necessarily been undesirable 
or bad public policy. I do wish to raise a 
question of good faith with regard to organi- 
zations and special interest groups in our 
society which denounce Federal support for 
such an important thing as education, while 
urging the Federal Government to increase 
already large expenditures for other pur- 
poses. As an example, consider the propo- 
nents of Federal financial aid to States for 
the construction of highways. It may be true 
as one of the advocates of highway legislation 
has said that ours is literally a society travel- 
ing on wheels and that, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment would be justified in expending 
large sums to keep our roads in good condi- 
tions. It seems to me to follow with equal 
force that large expenditures of Federal funds 
for education can be justified on the ground 
that as a people we ought to know where we 
are going. Without reflecting in any sense 
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on the present programs of Federal aid, I 
would suggest that all items now in the 
Federal budget, even those related to our 
military activities, be examined with respect 
to the contribution they are now making to 
the welfare of our people and to the preserva- 
tion of our prosperity and our democratic in- 
stitutions. After more than 4 years as head 
of one of the branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I have the deep-seated conviction 
that such an examination would show that 
the American people could afford to add sev- 
eral hundred million dollars annually to the 
Federal budget for the support of education 
within the States. I have an equally firm 
conviction that the expenditure of such 
funds would do more to advance the interests 
of the Nation than any other single activity 
of Government except the military defense 
of our country against foreign attack. 


Two weeks from today, the White House 
Conference on Education will begin its delib- 
erations in Washington. Over 2,000 citizens, 
educators, and laymen will assemble to dis- 
cuss the most pressing educational prob- 
lems now before the American people. This 
conference can be one of the most significant 
in the history of the Nation. In its general 
form, it follows the American tradition of 
bringing together citizens of widely differ- 
ing interests, background, political persua- 
sion, and social status to deliberate upon a 
matter of common concern. These citizens, 
through preliminary conferences in the sev- 
eral States, have become familiar with a vast 
body of information bearing on the educa- 
tional problems of our day. They have had 
before them reliable information on such 
matters as the present and growing teacher 
and classroom shortages. There can be no 
doubt in the mind of any thoughtful person 
who examines this material objectively that 
the American educational system has already 
begun to deteriorate in quality and unless 
Grastic steps are taken immediately, this de- 
generative process wiil not be reversed for 
many years. As is proper in a democratic 
society many solutions will be offered to these 
problems which now beset us. It is of the 
utmost importance that the matter of Fed- 
eral financial aid to education be presented 
to this body, that the subject be thoroughly 
debated, and action taken. My own judg- 
ment on this matter is clear, as I have at- 
tempted to show. I believe that unless the 
White House Conference urges immediate 
legislative action on Federal aid, it will have 
forfeited a unique opportunity to rally our 
people to the support of a program without 
which the quality of American education will 
surely be in doubt, and the future of Ameri- 
can society placed in jeopardy. 





Gov. George M. Leader at San Francisco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include the following text of a speech 
delivered by my distinguished constitu- 
ent and friend, the Honorable George M. 
Leader, Governor of Pennsylvania, at 
San Francisco, on September 14, 1955: 
SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE M. LEADER, GOVERNOR 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE FAIRMOUNT 

HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., SEPTEMBER 

14, 1955 

It seems to be my enduring good fortune 
to be fated to come to San Francisco under 
the best of auspices. 
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My first visit came when Mary Jane and I 
decided it was the ideal place to spend our 
first wedding anniversary—and we were not 
disappointed. I was then here in the role 
of husband, junior grade. 

My next trip was in wartime, when I 
came here as a naval lieutenant, junior 
grade, to get my eagerly awaited sailing 
orders to join the U.’S. S. Randolph, a 
carrier, out in the western Pacific. 

And now, for the third time that binds 
the charm, I am here as a governor—still 
perhaps junior grade—at your invitation and 
that of the Democratic National Committee. 

I must confess I had a doubt or two be- 
fore I accepted the invitation. There are so 
many notable Democrats, more experienced 
and more distinguished than myself. And 
we have a very serious set of problems in 
our State government of Pennsylvania, prob- 
lems that require and have been getting 
the constant daily attention of the gov- 
ernor. 

But my hesitations were resolved as I re- 
flected how important it is that we elect a 
Democratic President and Congress in 1956— 
how such a President and such a Congress 
are vitally necessary to the solution of many 
of these very problems that so concern us 
now. 

We are supposed to have a partnership of 
the States and the Federal Government. 
But since the Eisenhower administration 
took office in 1953, the senior partner, the 
Federal establishment, has been edging away, 
holding back, running out on its responsi- 
bilities in all those areas where our need is 
greatest. My Pennsylvania list would in- 
clude flood control, housing, declining farm 
income, school construction, specific areas of 
chronic unemployment. Your Western list 
would add the special problems of the 
Mountain and Pacifie Coast States. 

The Democratic Congress which the people 
elected in 1954 has been able to prevent the 
Eisenhower retreat from developing into a 
complete and shameful abandonment of the 
field. But a legislative body, no matter how 
hard it tries, cannot put heart into the 
craven, put faith into the doubtful, put belief 
and zeal into men who have no real devotion 
to the programs they are supposed to 
execute. 

The Eisenhower administration has plenty 
of lipservice for all good causes. The phrases 
are intentionally fuzzy and the perform- 
ance is intentionally weak. 

Charles P. Taft, brother of the late Sen- 
ator and a recent Republican candidate for 
Governor of Ohio in his own right, summed it 
all up the other day, 

Taft was talking about the administra- 
tion’s weak-kneed policy on foreign trade, 
but he put the finger on the whole Eisen- 
hower Republican administration. 

This is what Charlie Taft said: 

“Nobody at the top of the administration 
stands up and fights.” 

There you have it. That's the difference 
between them and us, between the Republi- 
can Party and the Democratic Party, between 
the successful leadership of a Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and a Harry Truman as Democratic 
Presidents and the failure of leadership in 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as a Republican Presi- 
dent. 

As a Democratic Governor, I feel that my 
place is with the fighting men. I am sure 
that I can best serve the people of my State 
by enlisting in the campaign to change the 
National administration. I am sure that my 
party service is also my public service. 

It is time that all Democrats, everywhere, 
made it clear to the President that the 
honeymoon is over; that he and no one else 
is responsible for the administration which 
he heads; that Talbott and Hobby and Ben- 
son and Dixon-Yates are not individual fail- 
ures—they are Eisenhower failures. 

It should be made absolutely clear that it 
is a matter of indifference to the Democratic 
Party whether Eisenhower runs again or not. 
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We are very happy to take him on as the best 
the Republican Party has. 

To defeat a RicHarD NIxon for the Preg. 
dency would be like taking candy from a 
baby’s hot, sticky little hand. 

Even in the election of 1952, the American 
people showed they had no confidence in the 
Republican Party. They elected Genera) 
Eisenhower—the greatest military hero—but 
they held the Republican majorities in the 
Congress down to the thinnest possible mar. 
gin. As soon as they had the chance, they 
turned even that razor-edge margin around, 
in spite of the most aggressive campaign that 
any President had ever made for his party in 
a midterm election. 

All along the line, in almost every test 
the Democratic Party has gained strength 
and the Republican Party has lost support 
since Eisenhower took office. 

The trend is still there. 

In Pennsylvania, we are in the process of 
field registrations for local elections in No- 
vember. In the city of Pittsburgh, new 
Democrats have out-registered new Repub- 
licans 8 to 1. In traditionally Republican 
Philadelphia, new Democrats have out- 
registered Republicans by almost 2 to 1}, 

If Dwight Eisenhower has any political 
magic, he keeps it to himself. It doesn't 
rub off on the Republican Party. 

And, strange are the paradoxes of our po. 
litical life, it was the election of a Demo- 
cratic Congress in 1954 which rescued the 
Eisenhower Administration from sickening 
dissension and public out-in-the-open 
collapse. » 

The world is enjoying a summer in the 
sun. For the first time in many years, there 
is hope that war is not of the instant; that 
powerful nations may restrain their power; 
that the great weapons of destruction will 
not fall from the skies to kill scores of mil- 
lions of people and wreck our Civilization 
which has been so marvelously wrought. 

Tangibly, nothing much has changed. 

Russian farmers eat fried chicken in Iowa 
and American farmers eat cabbage soup in 
the Ukraine. The secretary-general of the 
Communist Party in the Soviet Union turns 
out to be a 2-fisted drinking man, and 
Molotov puts on a 10-gallon hat. Eisen- 
hower becomes a pen pail of Marshal Zhukov 
and the American President gives a wedding 
present to the Soviet Marshal’s daughter. 
The Chancellor of the West German Repub- 
lic is feted in Moscow. There is some kind 
of a vague agreement that the foreign min- 
isters will get together and discuss things. 
Senator McCartTuy is unhappy with the turn 
of events, and Senator KNOWLAND is prepar- 
ing for the role of Cassandra. 

But all around the world, there is at last 
hope that man’s reason will somehow pre- 
vail—in spite of the shooting on the Gaza 
strip, in spite of the massacres and counter- 
massacres in Morocco, in spite of new trou- 
ble between Greeks and Turks, in spite of 
the lamentations of those Asiatic darlings 
of the Republican right wing, Chiang Kai- 
Shek and Syngman Rhee. 

The Republican National Committee al- 
ready feels so relaxed that it orders up 4 
brand new slogan from the Madison Avenue 
copy mills—“Everything is booming but the 
guns.” 

And all of this in a few brief months since 
the Stevens-McCarthy hearings were’ tearing 
at the vitals of the Republican Party and 
the Nation; since the Republican Senators 
were publicly hand-cuffing Secretary Dulles 
before they’d let him go abroad; since Ad- 
miral Carney was leaking imminent war 
to the whole Washington press crops; since 
Vice President Nixon was making tentative 
air strikes at Dien Bien Phu; and Senator 
KNOWLAND was building another Gibraltar 
at Quemoy and Matsu. 

Peace, it’s wonderful, especially with 4 
campaign coming up. 

I do not pretend to be an expert in foreign 
affairs. 
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Like anyone else with a sense of responsi- 
pility, I try as much as my work permits me 
to read the newspapers, to follow the com- 
mentators, to absorb something of the con- 
tent of the journals of opinion. 

Necessarily, I have learned something of 
politics, as & county chairman, as a State 
senator, as a candidate for statewide office in 
pennsylvania. 

Not that it requires a special gift, or inten- 
sive training, to see the flagrant and un- 
ashamed political distortion the Republican 
Party strategists are always ready to give to 
America’s foreign policy. 

The preservation of peace, together with 
freedom, is the single great and overriding 
issue of our times. Searching our hearts, we 
know that nothing else really counts. If the 
peace is broken in a war of massive retalia- 
tion, to use Secretary Dulles’ unfortunate 
phrase, everything that we have labored to 
puild is lost, even if we survive as individuals. 

Properly, therefore, the issue of who can 
best lead the Nation and the world into an 
era of peace may be the principal issue of 
the 1956 campaign. 

As they have been doing for 15 years, the 
Republicans will attempt to rewrite history 
and create a special mythology of their own. 
All the foolish words about unleashing 
Chiang against the Chinese mainland will be 
forgotten. Dulles will no longer testify that 
Russia is on the brink of collapse. 

In his new role NIxon will concentrate on 
the physical education of young America. 
KNOWLAND will glumly smother his doubts 
for his party’s sake. Admiral Radford, the 
politically selected Chief of Staff, will be un- 
der tight restraint. 

Eisenhower, the great soldier of World War 
II, will be paraded as the great President who 
kept us out of world war ITI. 

It will be smart politics, and it may be 
effective. 

It will be effective unless we Democrats 
are able to drive home the truth to the 
people. 

The truth is that the Republican Party 
leadership has never hesitated to put politics 
first and America last; to risk all-out war for 
domestic political consistency; to sacrifice 
their country’s for their party’s good in 
every consideration of American policy and 
world leadership. 

Eisenhower, Bricker, Dulles, Nixon—the 
whole lot of them—were shameless dema- 
gogues in 1952. They exploited the hard- 
ships and the losses of the Korean war as 
President Truman’s private police action 
undertaken, by some strange quirk of logic, 
because Secretary Acheson was soft on com- 
munism. The country had seen nothing like 
it since the campaign against Lincoln and 
the Union in 1864. 

Then, as we all know, the Eisenhower 
administration proceeded to make a peace 
in Korea on terms for which a Republican 
Congress would have undertaken the im- 

eachment of Harry Truman. 

By the very skin of our teeth, we avoided 
involvement in the war in Indochina be- 
cause the President, after all the bluffs had 
failed, vetoed the policy that was urged by 
Radford and Nixon; and because Premier 
Mendes-France and Foreign Minister An- 
thony Eden exercised the leadership which 
failed to come from Dulles and from Eisen- 
hower. 

We saw another bluff come close to a deadly 
ending in the Formosa Straits when the 
issue of the offshore islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu heated up, and as suddenly, cooled off. 

We saw the reluctance, the timidity, with 
Which the administration regarded the shift 
in Soviet policy; we saw the persistent 
brushoff that was given Winston Churchill 
& for years he sought the meeting at the 
summit. 

It was a sad thing to see the President of 
the American Republic—the greatest and 
most powerful of Nations—so lacking in 
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self-confidence as to be fearful of a meeting 
with the heads of other states. The man 
was a prisoner of Republican campaign 
oratory; he was constrained by the Republi- 
can right-wing Senators with their constant 
threat to attack any semblance of “coexist- 
ence” as “appeasement.” 

The Geneva Conference, now shining as 4 
star in the administration’s crown, was only 
made possible by the shift in control of the 
Senate to the Democratic Party. Dulles 
remained reluctant; the President was still 
bashful. It was Senator WALTER GEORGE, 
Democratic chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, who gave them 
the impetus—and it was a rather sharp kick 
in the right place. 

The Democratic Senate leadership—WALTER 
Grorce, LYNDON JOHNSON, and their col- 
leagues—gave the country and the world a 
lesson in responsibility. They resisted the 
temptation to play politics with foreign 
policy; they gave Eisenhower and Dulles the 
freedom of action which had been denied 
them by their own Republican Party; they 
made possible the approval of the Formosa 
resolution which the President asked and the 
foreign aid appropriations which the Presi- 
dent asked. They extended the Reciprocal 
Trade Act for 3 years, killed off the Bricker 
amendment, and pounded down the Mc- 
Carthy influence in the Senate until the 
Wisconsin Senator could only muster four 
votes for his anti-Geneva resolution. 

Of course, we all know how Eisenhower 
requited the Democratic leadership in Con- 
gress. 

He gave them the back of his hand. 

I do not think we need fear that the 
Democratic Congress will abandon biparti- 
sanship in foreign policy because of the 
President’s bad manners and ingratitude. 

I do think, perhaps, we will all be strength- 
ened in our conviction that only the Demo- 
cratic Party can direct the foreign affairs 
of this Nation toward the painful, ceaseless, 
enduring, age-long struggle it will take to 
establish peace. 

It is a sad, hard world where little things 
make us hopeful. 

The Russian leaders smile and act like 
human beings. The world is relieved. 

The American leaders stop the foolish 
rattling of atomic bombs. The _ world 
breathes easier. 

And yet, we all know that unnumbered 
crises lie ahead. 

Nothing has really changed on the fron- 
tiers which divide the world. Germany is 
still divided; the satellite countries are still 
satellites; the Communist parties are still 
immensely strong in France and Italy; the 
artificial lines in Korea and Indo-China are 
still danger spots for the free world; Japan 
edges toward the East for economic survival; 
the Russian and the Chinese regimes are 
obviously strong and unshaken. 

Wishful thinking alone will not bring us 
peace. p 

Nor will a foreign policy tempered to the 
needs of each election. 

In our time, only the Democratic Party 
has contained the vigor, the statesmanship, 
the imagination, to prosecute a world policy 
for the United States will give us a reason- 
able chance of success. 

It was the Democratic Party which built 
the Marshall plan which saved Western 
Europe. 

It was the Democratic Party which set 
the Truman doctrine which saved Greece 
and Turkey. 

It was the Democratic Party which built 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
sent a man named Eisenhower to preside 
over its forces. 

It was the Democratic Party which stopped 
aggression in Korea, established the prin- 
ciple of collective security, maintained the 
United Nations, and kept communism from 
Japan, 
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It is the Democratic Party which has ree 
stored a proper freedom of action to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles. 

It was the Democratic Party which is will- 
ing to vote the necessary appropriations for 
foreign aid and our own armaments. 

It is the Democratic Party which stands 
for the elimination of trade barriers, and a 
policy of mutual prosperity among the 
nations. 

There is no secret right-wing war party 
among Democrats. There is no group in the 
Democratic Party which in its heart of hearts 
believes in a so-called preventive atomic 
war—now. 

Let the issue be peace, and who can best 
preserve it. 

On that issue, the Democratic Party need 
fear no man and no campaign. The Repub- 
lican right wing, the Hoovers, the Nixons, the 
Knowlands, have been wrong—dead wrong— 
invariably wrong—through all these tragic 
years. 

John Foster Dulles has been weak, a coms 
promiser, a man who trimmed his course for 
each expedient wind. 

Eisenhower has drifted and vacillated. He 
seems capable of a clear sense of purpose 
only when directed by a democratic admin- 
istration or pushed forward by a Democratic 
Congress. 

He is the best the Republicans have; he 
is their indispensable man. 

But Dwight D. Eisenhower is not the Na- 
tion’s indispensable man; he is not the best 
man for the country, not the best man to 
seek and keep the peace. 

For Dwight Eisenhower, with all his ad- 
mitted services to America and to the world, 
with all the honors that are due him, with 
all his amiability and good will, is not a great 
president. He is not a leader. 

He reigns, but he does not govern. 

Were he to win the office once again, carry- 
ing with him a Republican Congress, the 
hard and ugly underworld in the Republi- 
can Party would again reveal its measure of 
control, again make the President and the 
Nation their captive. They fawn on Eisen- 
hower now because they need him desper- 
ately. As a President serving his second and 
final term, they would wear him down; shat- 
ter him; if need be, destroy him. 

There would be dangerous eyes peering 
through the bomb sights; dangerous men 
playing reckless politics with armies, with 
atoms, with the survival of humanity. 

This hard struggle, this great hope, for en- 
during peace will be pressed hardest, will be 
best attained when you and I and 35 million 
of our fellow Americans elect in 1956 the 
nominee of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. 

And, as Governor of Pennsylvania, a very 
real pleasure will come to me. I will have 
the honor of welcoming as a permanent res- 
ident of our State, for 7 days a week, and 52 
weeks a year, a former President and a gen- 
eral of the Armies of the United States—a 
man who longs, as we all know, for the com- 
forts of a handsome farmstead on the fer- 
tile soil of Adams County, near Gettysburg, 
in Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp several ad- 
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dresses I delivered on the subject of the 
Communist conspiracy. 

The first was an address I delivered at 
the Boston Arena, in Boston, Mass., on 
October 30, 1955. 

The second was an address at the an- 
nual fall meeting of Sertoma Interna- 
tional, in Chicago, Ill., on December 5, 


1955. 

The third was an address delivered in 
Tulsa, Okla., on December 7, 1955. 

The final one was an address I broad- 
cast on January 8, 1956. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as foliows: 

Appress By Hon. JoE McCartuy, orf WISCcON- 
SIN, BOSTON ARENA, Boston, MAss., OCTOBER 
30, 1955 
My fellow Americans, I always like to come 

to Boston because we don’t have to spend 

our time discussing elementary things. I 

always feel that Bostonians—unlike some 

of the people in Washington—have a pretty 
good understanding of what the Communist 
fight is all about. 

There is no need, for example, to tell a 
Boston audience that the spirit of Geneva 
is the spirit of illusion, folly, and appease- 
ment. 

In Boston, it is unnecessary to explain that 
when you propose friendship with tyrants 
and murderers—however good your inien- 
tions—you advance the cause of tyranny and 
murder. 

There is no hesitation in this audience, I 
am sure, to refer to Communists as the 
eternal enemies of God and the human race, 
and to the Soviet Union as an unregenerate 
international bandit—even though the Paul 
Hoffmans and the Milton Eisenhowers tell 
us that the use of such words is a serious 
breach of coexistence etiquette. 

I trust that you good Americans will never 
lose sight of, or minimize, the central fact 
of this struggle—namely, that whatever be 
the current twist of Soviet diplomacy, inter- 
national communism is irrevocably com- 
mitted to destroy this Nation and our way 
of life. 

We cannot do business, we can never make 
friends, with that sort of enemy. 

Creating the spirit of Geneva was, of 
course, a great triumph for Communist di- 
plomecy, and the Kremlin leaders are still 
exploiting that triumph to the hilt. But we 
must not suppose the Communists have 
placed all their bets on their ability to out- 
guess us in the diplomatic chess game. In 
case they fail to defeat us in this way, they 
are plotting our military defeat. 

It is this aspect of the struggle that I want 
to discuss with you tonight. Tonight I shall 
discuss the life-and-death race between the 
United States and Russia in the interconti- 
nental guided ballistic missile field, and 
whether at our end of the race we are being 
sabotaged. 

A vital part of the job of destroying us 
militarily has been assigned to the Soviet 
Union’s undercover agents in this country. 
The mission of the Soviet fifth column is 
twofold: Communist espionage agents are 
ordered to steal our secrets, and Communist 
policy-subversion experts are instructed to 
cause disastrous slow-downs in the de- 
velopment and production of vital military 
weapons. 

We are most familiar with the first type 
of sabotage—that of stealing our secrets—and 
most Americans realize how it has jeopar- 
dized our national security. We know that 
had it not been for Communist agents turn- 
ing over our most valuable secrets to the So- 
viet Union, the danger to this country today 
would not be nearly as great as it is. Take, 
for example, what happened to our atom 
bomb monopoly. 

In the years immediately following World 
War Il—while we had exclusive possession of 
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the atom bomb—it was inconceivable that 
the Soviet Union would attack the United 
States. But in 4 short years this magnifi- 
cent balance of power in our favor evapo- 
rated and our own country was in very great 
peril. And why? Because Klaus Fuchs, the 
British scientist, and American spies, such 
as the Rosenbergs, gave the Russians the 
vital secrets of the atom bomb. The 
Communists were thus able to produce an 
atom bomb in 1949, a full 4 years ahead of 
schedule. 

You might think, after the great A-bomb 
treason, that those who had pooh-poched the 
internal Communist threat through the late 
forties would have learned their lesson. 
But no: Irresvonsible individuals—who pose 
as intellectuals—started making jokes about 
hunting Communists in the Bureau of Wild- 
life and Fisheries, and, at the same time, re- 
newed their smear campaign against those 
who were trying to tighten up our security 
system. Those left-wingers are responsi- 
ble—those scoffing, sneering pseudo-intetlec- 
tuals, supported by weaithy, tax-exempt anti- 
anti-Communist organizations such as the 
Ford Foundation—they are responsible, no 
less than the Communists themselves for the 
fact that many Soviet agents remain unex- 
posed, and to this day have access to our 
newest military secrets. 

According to testimony of former Com- 
munist spies, a number of unidentified Com- 
munist espionage rings are still operating in 
the United States Government. Because 
they are not identified, it is only prudent to 
assume that Communist agents are gath- 
ering information every day about our Mili- 
tary Establishment and sending it to the 
Soviet Union. 

Let me say, in passing, with regard to that 
fantastic suggestion that we give the Com- 
munists blueprints of our Military Estab- 
lishment, that one likely reason the Com- 
munists did not at first accept the plan is 
that copies of our blueprints are already in 
Kremlin safes. 

But important as it is to protect ourselves 
against spies, we must not lose sight of the 
other, and even more important assignment 
of the Soviet fifth column. If Communists 
are successful in slowing down the develop- 
ment of new weapons, and the production of 
already-developed weapons, it won't matter 
much whether the spies are successful in 
stealing secrets. 

For remember: the Russians have a highly 
trained scientific establishment of their own, 
and they employ some of the most efficient 
methods of mass production. If, through 
policy sabotage, we are held back in the 
race to develop and produce a decisive 
weapon, the Communists can beat us on the 
strength of their own knowledge and skills. 

Today the decisive weapon is the hydro- 
gen bomb; yesterday, it was the atom bomb. 
Tomorrow—and by tomorrow I mean possibly 
within the next year—the decisive weapon 
with be the intercontinental ballistic missile. 
The race to produce this weapon could well 
determine the fate of Western civilization. 
Yet tonight I must report to you that the 
available evidence is (1) that the Soviet 
Union is winning that race, and (2) that it 
is possible that the Soviet Union is winning 
the race because well-concealed Communists 
in the United States government are putting 
the brakes on our own guided missile pro- 
gram. The Killian report is to the effect 
that within a short time the Communists will 
be ahead in the ICBM race. 

The subject of the intercontinenta! missle 
race is both interesting and frightening, and 
I want to discuss it with you in some detail. 
But first, it would be well to square off to 
that type of thinking that says it is in- 
conceivable that Communists are in such 
elevated and strategic positions as to effect 
slowdowns in our secret-weapons program. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than to 
rule out the possibility that Communist 
agents have infiltrated the uppermost eche- 
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lons in our Defense Establishment—ang 
nothing demonstrates so well an ignorance 
of very recent history. 

In the fall of 1953, you may remember, 1] 
was viciously attacked by the left-wing press 
for stating that certain highly placed in. 
dividuals in our Government had Geliber- 
ately caused a slowdown—and for awhile, a 
complete cessation—of the American hydro. 
gen bomb program. You remember the re. 
action: “McCartHy makes a wild charge”: 
“a baseless accusation”; “an unfounded 
smear,” and so on. But the truth was 
known in high places, and the administra. 
tion, through fear of exposure, was forced 
to act. 

In a matter of weeks, my charge that qa 
slowdown had occurred was verified and the 
American people finally learned that the 
man who was primarily responsible for the 
slowdown—had paid according to his own 
admission over $1,000 per year to Communist 
causes up until the very week he was asked 
to participate in our top secret atom bomb 
development program. This Man was J, 
Robert Oppenheimer. 

Oppenheimer persuaded Harry Truman 
that it was immoral for the United States 
to develop the hydrogen bomb—when, as an 
expert in the field, he knew full well that 
it would only be a matter of time before the 
Communists had a hydrogen bomb of their 
own. 

I shudder to think what would have hap- 
pened had Oppenheimer had his way for 
another 5 years. The Communists would 
then have had an H-bomb stoekpile, before 
we had produced a single hydrogen bomb— 
which means that in 1954, or possibly this 
year, the Communists could have annihilated 
the United States. 

Of course, today J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
like Alger Hiss and Owen Latimore before 
him, is the darling of the leftwing. Books 
are written about Oppenheimer’s persecu- 
tion. Edward R. Murrow made Oppenheimer 
the hero of one of his “unbiased objective” 
television shows. The Ford Foundation's 
Fund for the Republic is distributing this 
Murrow film, free of charge, throughout the 
country. And, to round out the picture, it 
has recently been brought to my attention 
that Murrow’s film, eulogizing this man Op- 
penheimer, was included in an employees’ 
training program in a department of the 
United States Government—to be exact, the 
General Services Administration. 

The Oppenheimer case is worth keeping 
in mind on two counts. It shows how easy 
it has been for men even with the most 
flagrant Communist backgrounds to rise to 
the top in our secret-weapons program; and 
it holds out the prospect, moreover, that the 
man who deliberately sandbags the devel- 
opment of a weapon on which the survival 
of this Nation depends will be treated, not 
as a criminal, not even as a rascal—but as 
a serious candidate for national sainthood. 

When the liberals say that sabotage of 
the new weapon is inconceivable, my answer 
to them is that I consider such sabotage 
not only conceivable but likely because I 
realize the power and influence of the lib- 
erals, and because the manifest purpose of 
the liberals’ pro-Oppenheimer propaganda is 
to see to it that the next J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer keeps his job. 

Now, what about this new decisive 
weapon—the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile? Most of you have heard vague and 
mysterious references to the ICBM—and you 
may have gotten the impression that inter- 
continental missiles, like spaceships to the 
moon, are something of the distant future, 
a Buck Rogers’ fantasy. But this is a dan- 
gerous illusion. For the scientists have 
nearly caught up with the science-fiction 
writers. The development, production, and 
use of the ICBM as a weapon of war may 
be—as I indicated earlier—just around the 
corner. 

Work on the ICBM began in Germany dur- 
ing he Second World War. The German 
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y-2 rocket, which was used with devastat- 
ing, though erratic, effect during the clos- 
ing months of the war, was an adolescent 
IcBM. The V-2 lacked the necessary range 
and accuracy for effective use in intercon- 
tinental warfare—and, of course, it did not 
have a nuclear warhead. But the V-2 rocket 
embodied the basic principles of the weapon 
that may decide all of our futures. 

The intercontinental ballistic missile will 
revolutionize warfare in our day—as, in the 
ast, warfare was revolutionized by the in- 
vention of gunpowder, later by the airplane, 
and, more recently, by the atom and hydro- 
gen bombs. And, as always—when one side 
has the revolutionary weapon and the other 
does not—the latter is at the absolute mercy 
of its enemies. If the Communists develop 
a long-range guided missile before we do, 
the balance of world power will shift com- 
pletely, and this country will face the alter- 
native of surrender to the Communists, or 
utter destruction. 

The long-range guided missile will be 
“the” decisive weapon because there is no 
known way of defending against it. This 
is due to the terrific speed that can be gen- 
erated in a rocket-propelled missile. We 
tend to think of our present jet planes that 
travel at or near the speed of sound, as just 
about the fastest things that man can make, 
But present estimates indicate that the first 
intercontinental missiles will travel at least 
8,000 miles an hour—or 12 times the speed 
of sound! 

At the present time we are developing 
means of defending ourselves against hydro- 
gen bombs delivered by planes. Our de- 
fenses against bombing attacks are by no 
means foolproof, but guided missile anti- 
aircraft fire will be able to Knock down 
many—perhaps most—enemy planes before 
they reach the United States. 

For defense against H-bomb attacks, we 
are now relying most heavily on the Army’s 
famous Nike missile. Should enemy planes 


approach this country, a Nike installation 


in the area of the enemy approach will 
launch a missile into a radar beam with 
which our plane-spotters are tracking the 
oncoming aircraft. After the missile has 
reached the center of the radar beam, an 
electronic mechanism inside the missile will 
cause it to “ride’’ the beam until finally the 
missile reaches the plane and destroys it. 
This is not as easy as it sounds because the 
Communists may have ways of distorting or 
deflecting the radar beam, and also may be 
able to concentrate their bombers so heavily 
as to make it impossible for Nike to knock 
down all the planes. 

Others, and possibly more effective, de- 
fensive missile systems are being put into 
operation. For example, the Air Force has 
developed an  aircraft-to-aircraft guided 
missile, called the Falcon—which is 
launched by fighter planes. Air Force de- 
tachments in the Arctic are being supplied 
with the Falcon, so that we will have a fair 
chance of stopping Communist bombers be- 
fore they reach continental United States. 

We thus have some defense against air- 
craft-delivered bombs, But against super- 
speed guided missiles, that can make the 
trip from Russia in less than half an hour, 
defense is practically impossible. 

The question is often asked: will Russian 
missiles, traveling at such speeds, be able 
to hit American cities and other strategic 
points with any degree of accuracy? The 
answer here is, unfortunately, yes. Rus- 
Sian intercontinental missiles will have 
Self-contained guidance mechanisms that 
will guarantee a hit within 2 to 10 miles of 
the center of the target area. With hydro- 
gen bomb war heads, the missiles will thus 
be accurate enough to knock out any metro- 
Politan area at which they are aimed. 

The guided mechanism of the Russian 
Missile is a tremendously intricate piece of 
machinery—but marvelously simple in con- 
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cept. The guidance mechanism will give 
the missile a “brain” of its own. By means 
of an accelerometer, which will tell the mis- 
sile how far it has traveled, and a gyro- 
compass which, when corrected by auto- 
matic star sights, will “inform” the missile 
of its course, the missile will “know” where 
it is at every moment of its flight from 
Russia to the United States. The missile 
will also have been “told” by prelaunching 
instrument settings, the total distance it 
has to go and the course it must follow in 
order to reach a given American city. By 
putting these two pieces of information 
together—namely, where the missile ulti- 
mately has to go, and where it is at the 
moment—the guidance mechanism “figures 
out” the direction and distance left to 
travel, and automatically sets the missile at 
the proper speed and course. 

The grave danger to every American city 
is, thus, self-evident. As soon as the Rus- 
sians perfect this guidance mechanism, and 
develop sufficient range for their rockets, 
Milwaukee or Washington or Boston can be 
wiped out by pushing a button. 

But the peril is even more imminent than 
that. American cities may be in mortal 
danger, even before the era of push-button 
warfare, because the Russians are now work- 
ing on an aircraft-to-ground missile that 
will not require the four to five thousand 
mile intercontinental range. If this rela- 
tively short-range air-to-ground missile is 
perfected, the Communists will be able to 
fly their jet bombers up to the outer range 
of our Nike defenses—say, somewhere off our 
Atlantic coast—and launch guided missiles 
from that point. Such missiles will prob- 
ably have the 8,000 mile per hour speed we 
mentioned earlier, and thus would be un- 
stoppable before they reach American Cities. 

Now, my good friends, the best and: the 
only known defense against a Communist 
guided missile attack is an intercontinental 
guided missile arsenal of our own. If we 
get to the finish line in the race to develop 
this weapon by the time, or before, the Com- 
munists do, the fear of retaliation may dis- 
courage the Soviet Union from launching 
such an attack. But if the Communists win 
the race, it is ‘“‘curtains” for us all. 

How is the race developing? The Com- 
munists were given a handicap at the open- 
ing gun. In the closing days of the war, two 
V-2 plants located in Eastern Germany, and 
160 German scientists, who had been work- 
ing on the rocket, fell into the hands of the 
Red Army. The important machinery from 
the plants, and the scientists were promptly 
toted off to Russia, and put to work for the 
Soviet Union. Consequently, the Commu- 
nists got a huge head start in the race to 
build the intercontinental guided missile. 
Our most reliable intelligence reports indi- 
cate that the Russians have given top prior- 
ity to their guided missile program ever 
since, and with the invaluable aid of the Ger- 
man scientists, have taken huge strides to- 
ward perfection of the weapon. 

But just as top priority has been given to 
the Russian ICBM program, just so, the 
slow-down of the American program is the 
top priority mission of Communist agents in 
this country. That is their most important 
job. Has the Communist fifth column been 
successful? 

We know this much: Ever since the war, 
our guided-missile program has been a rela- 
tively low-priority project. The program got 
off to a slow start at the end of the war, and 
in 1949—just at the time, you will recall, 
that Oppenheimer was convincing President 
Truman that the H-bomb was “immoral’— 
the guided-missile program was cut back even 
further. Why? That question must be an- 
swered—and until it is answered, and until 
those who were responsible have been ap- 
prehended, the security of this country re- 
mains in the gravest peril. 
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Since 1949 the guidet#-missile program, as 
a whole, has been stepped up slightly. 
Guided missiles for defense against jet at- 
tack—like Nike, Falcon, and the Navy’s Ter- 
rier—have finally been developed. But very 
little, if any, progress has been made in 
developing the all-important intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile. 

The American people have a right to know 
why this aspect of our guided-missile pro- 
gram is moving at a snail’s pace. Is it be- 
cause our scientists are inferior to the Rus- 
sians? Is it because of innocent bureau- 
cratic bungling? Or is it because highly 
placed Communist agents have been success- 
ful in sabotaging the program? 

I doubt that American scientists are in- 
ferior. I find it hard to believe that any 
amount of bureaucratic inefficiency could, 
alone, and over a long period of time, be 
responsible for the neglect of our single 
most important defense weapon. I therefore 
find frighteningly compelling the alterna- 
tive that Communist agents are making good 
on their assignment. 

Back in 1950, the leftwingers told us, in 
effect, that Alger Hiss had been the last 
Communist in Government. Hiss was gone, 
they said, so there was no need to continue 
the so-called witch hunts—we could let 
down our guard. But the American people, 
in their wisdom, demanded and got, relent- 
less investigations by congressional commit- 
tees. One traitor after another was exposed, 
until we began to get some picture of the 
extent of Communist infiltration. Today, 
the leftwingers are saying, once again, that 
all the Communists are gone. 

This is an assumption that Americans can 
never afford to make if they are to remain 
free. Especially, can we not afford to make 
it when, for some curious and unexplained 
reason, some person—or persons—is giving 
low priority to the weapon on whose rapid 
and successful development the fate of 
America rests. 

We live in a time of great tension, my 
good friends, and of great anxiety. We all 
want to relax the tensions and remove the 
anxieties. We thus may be tempted to “play 
along” when wily Communist diplomats 
turn on the charm. We may be tempted to 
roll out the carpet when Communist bureau- 
crats, disguised as “farmers,” pay a “good- 
will visit to Iowa. We may be tempted to 
listen to those who tell us we cannot expose 
and prosecute Communists in Government 
because this would violate the “spirit of 
Geneva” and offend the Soviet Union. But 
nothing could be more foolhardy. If there 
were no other reason to puncture and de- 
flate the spirt of Geneva, it is enough that 
this spurious love fest is causing us to let up 
in our efforts to expose subversion. Since 
we are losing the race to produce the decisive 
weapon, the guided missile slowdown must 
be investigated exhaustively and relentlessly 
until the culprits are uncovered. 

We simply cannot afford to play the game 
of being “nice” to Communists. 

However much we want peace, we must 
not lose sight of the hard truth that there 
will be no lasting peace so long as the Com- 
munist conspiracy survives. 

We must not buy tranquillity today at 
the price of slavery tomorrow. 

We must not forget our solemn duty to 
leave for our children the blessings that God 
has given us, 


ADDRESS BY HON. JoE McCarTHy, or WISCON- 
SIN, ANNUAL FALL MEETING OF SERTOMA 
INTERNATIONAL, ALLGAUER’S RESTAURANT, 
CHIcaAGo, ILL., DECEMBER 5, 1955 


My fellow Americans, a little over a month 
ago, a remarkable event occurred in the city 
of Milwaukee. In asmall, dingy auditorium, 
known as Wetzel’s Hall, some 40 persons 
gathered to hear an announcement. The 
40 shifted in their seats somewhat nervously, 
as the speaker arose behind a rickety, make 
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shift rostrum. Many of those in the audi- 
ence had not seen this man for 5 years. 

“I went away,’ the speaker began, “to 
carry on the struggle for the rights of the 
people, for democracy and peace. Where I 
went and what I did is not important. But 
what is important is what is happening today 
at Geneva. I decided to come back.” 

Who was the speaker? He was Mr. Fred 
Bassett Blair, chairman of the Communist 
Party of Wisconsin. And the audience? 
The 40 persons in the audience were the 
hard core of a Communist Party unit, who 
had responded to the party’s call to come 
out into the open again. 

“We disappeared,” Mr. Blair went on, “be- 
cause of the people who fostered the menace 
of McCarthyism. They made it impossibie 
for us to carry on our work.” 

But now, said Blair triumphantly, with a 
smile as big as Khrushchev’s, there have been 
wonderful changes. “We are no longer po- 
litical exiles in our own country. Since the 
Geneva Conference of the Big Four powers, 
people are waking up because they realize 
there is no such thing as a Communist con- 
spiracy. This thinking makes it possible 
for us to return.” 

This scene I have just described to you, my 
good friends, was reenacted in numerous 
American cities last month, possibly right 
here in Chicago, as the Communist under- 
ground decided to crawl up from under the 
planks, and renew a public campaign to 
overthrow our Government. The spirit of 
Geneva, and the supposed defeat of Mc- 
Carthyism—these are the things that, accord- 
ing to the Communists, make it possible for 
them to show their faces again. 

The local party leaders did not, of course, 
make their decisions independently—they 
were operating under direct instructions 
from Moscow—instructions that were re- 
vealed recently by Mr. Herbert Philbrick, a 
former FBI undercover agent who still has 
contacts in the Communist underground. 
Here is what Mr. Philbrick wrote just a few 
days before the public meeting in Milwaukee: 

“The Cominform, world headquarters of 
the Communist International, has ordered 
top Red agents here to bring the Red net- 
work in the United States above ground, and 
to reinstate the American Communist Party 
as a ‘legitimate national political party.’ The 
new instructions, obviously part of the Red 
pattern, since the Geneva Conference, sig- 
nals a major and abrupt shift for the Com- 
munist movement in the United States, 
which, for the last 4 years, has operated al- 
most entirely as an underground apparatus.” 

“Couriers from national headquarters’— 
and I am still quoting—‘are now being 
assigned to go into some 21 specific areas in 
the United States. Among the cities pin- 
pointed for district Communist headquar- 
ters are Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Denver. A 
target city for a forthcoming party building 
effort will be Houston, Tex.” 

The Communists are optimistic about the 
success of open party activities because they 
believe—and now Mr. Philbrick is quoting 
from the Cominform instructions that 
“* * * ‘attacks and persecution’ of party 
members will come only from ‘Fascist and 
war-mongering reactionary elements,’ who 
are clearly attempting to sabotage President 
Eisenhower's policies and program for world 
peace.” These “savages,” according to the 
Communist instructions, “are to be ‘con- 
demned’ as ‘enemies of the United States’.” 

I trust you realize that one such “savage” 
is speaking to you right now. This point 
was driven home by the chairman of the 
Wisconsin Communist Party at the Milwau- 
kee meeting. In explaining the Commu- 
nists’ mission, Blair said: ‘“‘We are back here 
to fight against the rise of McCarthyism.” 

Now, my good friends, I have no desire to 
exploit the implications of personal flattery 
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contained in that statement. The Commu- 
nists use the term “McCarthyism”—a word 
they coined—to describe everything they 
don’t like. They mean by it, not only Sena- 
tor McCartuy, but also Congressional in- 
vestigating committees. They mean the 
FBI and the Government security program. 
They mean patriotic organizations who have 

een striving valiantly over the years to 
alert the American people to the dangers 
of communism. They mean those who favor 
a realistic foreign policy that recognizes the 
Soviet Government for what it is—a ruthless 
tyranny whose ultimate aim is the conquest 
of the United States. It is these people the 
Communists are going to fight against—and 
now, fight against in the open. 

I first learned of the Milwaukee Commu- 
nist meeting from a news clipping sent to 
me by one of my constituents. Across the 
top of the story I read this note from the 
sender: “How can they have the nerve?” 

How can they have the nerve? What 
makes the Communists think they can 
pull off this new campaign to deceive the 
American people? 

Part of the answer is painfully clear. The 
Communists are bound to be optimistic as 
long as we try to keep alive the spirit of 
Geneva—as long as the administration 
nourishes the myth that the Soviet Union 
is a peace-loving nation. Why shouidn’t the 
Communists be optimistic when our own 
Government endorses the principal plank 
of their propaganda platform? 

But there is a further reason for the Com- 
munists’ optimism, namely, the _ increas- 
ingly successful anti-anti-Communist cam- 
paign here at home. This is the matter I 
want to discuss with you tonight—the efforts 
to reduce awareness of the Communist men- 
ace, to destroy our security program, to whip 
up public hysteria against anti-Communist 
measures. This campaign is being waged by 
the Communists, to be sure; but the heaviest 

lows are being struck by their numerous, 
and infiuential and very wealthy liberal 
allies, who, I insist, are doing as much dam- 
age to this country as the Reds themselves. 


Take, for example, the Ford Foundation’s 
notorious Fund for the Republic. Three 
years ago the Ford Foundation gave $15 mil- 
lion tax-exempt funds to a group of allegedly 
respectable, and distinguished liberals, and 
told them to conduct a number of study 
projects that would advance understand- 
ing of civil liberties. After 3 years’ per- 
formance, it is now plain that this so-called 
research organization is nothing of the sort: 
it is a vicious anti-anti-Communist propa- 
ganda machine. 

Many Americans have by now caught on 
to the fund’s real purposes; but with its 
tax-exempt millions, and with the unani- 
mous backing of the liberal press, this 
false-front organization is bound to have a 
profound influence in creating an atmos- 
phere conducive to a Communist revival. 

One of the reasons the fund is so helpful 
to the Communists is its president, Dr. 
Robert Hutchins. This so-called scholar, 
the former head of Chicago University— 
whose organization is now advising the 
American people that our security program 
is too tough—has some rather interesting 
ideas about those against whom the program 
is directed. 

Let’s listen to Dr. Hutchins’ views on 
Communists, as he related them in 1949 to 
a committee of the Illinois Legislature. 
This testimony was given under oath. 

’ Question: “So far as those who have stated 

they are Communists are concerned, do you 
not assume that their purpose must be sub- 
versive by definition?” 

Dr. Hutchins’ answer: “It is not yet estab- 
lished that it is subversive to be a Com- 
munist.” 

Next question: “There is no doubt in your 
mind about the Communist Party, itself, 
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being a subversive organization, is there 
Doctor?” 

Hutchins’ answer: “Well, I can’t believe 
that that is true here, or the Communist 
Party would long since be illegal.” 

In other words, the man, whose organiza. 
tion is passing judgment on our security 
program, says that he doubts that the Com. 
munist Party is a subversive organization, 

I think we should listen to one more 
observation by Dr. Hutchins. 

Question: “Is there any doubt that the 
Communist Party is a conspiratorial fifth 
column operating in the interest of a for. 
eign state?” 

Hutchins ’answer: “I am not instructed on 
this subject. I understand many Commu. 
nists say they do not operate under in. 
structions of a foreign state.” 

Thus, the former chancellor of one of 
our leading universities, the “boy wonder,” 
as you may recail, of the academic world 
during the thirties, says he is “not in- 
structed” as to whether the Communist 
Party is a Moscow-directed conspiracy. 

Now, my good friends, let’s compare this 
statement with the recent claim of the Wis. 
consin Communist chairman that we men- 
tioned a moment ago. Remember: He said 
the American people “realize there is no 
such thing as a Communist conspiracy?” 
This judgment might be a little premature, 
but why shouldn’t they be optimistic when 
they can count on the Hutchins and organi- 
zations like the Fund for the Republic to 
peddle their line for them? 

Incidentally, Hutchins hasn’t changed his 
views a whit since 1949. Last month, ata 
press conference in New York, he said he 
would be glad to hire Communists to work 
for the Fund for the Republic—an organi- 
tion that is supposed to be fighting com- 
munism; also he said that he had no objec- 
tion to those who take the fifth amendment 
and refuse to tell whether they are Com- 
munists on the ground that the truth might 
tend to incriminate them. 

Another reason the fund can be counted 
on to give the Communists a helping hand 
is in the person of its vice president, Mr. 
W. Hz. Ferry. “Ping’’ Ferry, as he is known, 
used to be director of public relations of 
the infamous CIO Political Action Commit- 
tee. The CIO-PAC, as you will recall, spear- 
headed a Communist-inspired attempt to 
take over the Democrat Party in the middle 
forties—and was itself riddled by Commu- 
nist Party members. 

This former PAC propaganda chief, now 
second in command at the fund for the Re- 
public, still, evidently, likes the same kind 
of company. Last year, for example, he 
joined a host of notorious Communist 
fronters to protest the holding of hearings 
by the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee on the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund. The subcommittee found that 
the Southern Conference Educational Fund 
was, in effect, simply a new name for the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare, 
which was “conceived, financed, and set up 
by the Communist Party in 1938 as a mass 
organization to promote communism 
through the Southern States.” 

We get an even better idea of the fund's 
bias by taking a close look at some of its 
activities over the past year—activities which 
betray a single underlying purpose: to be- 
little the Communist menace and to create 
a fantastically distorted picture of the civil- 
liberties issue. 

Take, for example, the fund’s famous study 
of the Government loyalty-security program. 
The results of this investigation have now 
been published in a book entitled ‘Case 
Studies in Personnel Security’—a case-by- 
case story of how harshly our security pro- 
gram deals with suspected Communists. 

Now, do you know how the fund went about 
making this survey? First, it appointed one 
Adam Yarmolinsky to head up the project. 
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yarmolinsky then enlisted members of un- 
suspecting law firms throughout the coun- 
try to interview the defense attorneys of 
Government employees who had been fired as 
security risks, so as to get the defense ver- 
sion of each case. These tales of woe were 
forwarded, unevaluated, to Mr. Yarmolinsky 
and his staff. The Yarmolinsky crew then 
culled from the field reports—still represent- 
ing only the empolyee’s side of the story— 
what appeared to be the worst cases, and 
repared them for publication. The book is 
now palmed off to the American people as a 
palanced study of the Government security 
program. 

It is interesting to note one method by 
which the fund’s propaganda machine ac- 
complishes its mission. In his introduction 
to the book, Mr. Yarmolinsky is careful— 
lest the fund be caught with its red under- 
wear showing—not to call these cases typical. 
However, the claim is made that the cases 
are representative, in a highly charged emo- 
tional article on the Yarmolinsky collection 
appearing in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. Copies of this Saturday Review article 
are now being distributed throughout the 
country by, guess who?—the fund for the 
Republic. 

Let’s look at another of the fund's proj- 
ects. Two years ago, the fund appropriated 
$185,500 for a study of attitudes toward com- 
munism and civil liberties. This study 
eventually begot a book called Communism, 
Conformity, and Civil Liberties, published 
this year—the main themes of which are 
(1) that Communists are merely a “noncon- 
formist” ‘‘minority”; and (2) that this coun- 
try has a distressingly small number of 
“tolerant’’ people, as the book describes them, 
who are willing to let avowed Communists 
spread Red propaganda in their communi- 
ties. Incidentally, one of the professors who 
helped put this book together has a record 
of 15 Communist-front affiliations. 

Take another of the fund’s projects. A 
year ago this month the fund appropri- 
ated $75,000 of its tax-exempt money for 
“awards for outstanding original drama and 
documentary scripts on _ civil liberties 
themes.” In September of this year the 
fund selected 19 prize-winning scripts and 
offered them to the television industry. As 
might be predicted, not a single dealt with 
the threat to civil liberties from com- 
munism. Instead, the dramas ridiculed 
the fight against communism, depicting situ- 
ations that even the most imaginative Com- 
munist would be proud to have dreamed up. 
Here are some typical award-winners, de- 
scribed in the fund's own language. 

“The invisible accuser: The fight of a 
woman surgeon to clear herself of malicious 
loyalty charges. 

“The burden of the day: A prominent 
lawyer takes on the defense of a former 
Communist knowing his act will end his 
political hopes. 

“The claws in the cat’s paw: The smear of 
a teacher as a Communist by economy- 
minded citizens to forestall spending for 
school improvements, 

“The inner curtain: A practical joke in- 
volving communism at a large industrial 
plant ultimately forces the perpetrator of 
the joke to resign.” 

Perhaps, the Communists*didn’t write these 
scripts, but they know a good thing when 
they see it. The Daily Worker devoted sev- 
eral columns in its September 16 issue, to 
a laudatory discussion of the prize-winning 
Scripts, 

Another project of the Fund for the Repub- 
lic is its financing of the so-called freedom 
agenda. The freedom agenda has pub- 
lished a series of pamphlets designed to 
show that Communists are operating in the 
tradition of Thomas Jefferson, and that 
measures for protecting our Government 
against Communist subversion are a viola- 
tion of Constittuional safeguards for 


“dissenters.” 
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Still another fund project is its distribu- 
tion of 35,000 copies of a book called the 
Fifth Amendment Today, by Erwin Gris- 
wold, dean of the Harvard Law School. Dean 
Griswold attempts through highly selective 
legal arguments to prove that one may not 
infer Communist leanings from the fact 
that a man refuses to answer questions 
about alleged Communist connections on 
the ground that a truthful answer might 
incriminate him. This book is being ener- 
getically promoted by Communist Party 
publications and Communist-front organ- 
izations and, of course, by the Fund for the 
Republic. 

One more example: In a recent president’s 
report, Dr. Hutchins states that the Fund 
for the Republic “has made an expanded 
version of the television film of Edward R. 
Murrow’s interview with J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer available to educational institutions 
and groups concerned with public affairs.” 

This Murrow film, as you may recall, is 
a thinly disguised attempt to elevate to 
national martyrdom one of the most dan- 
gerous security risks this country has ever 
known. 

I don’t think it necessary to go into 
Oppenheimer'’s record tonight: suffice it to 
say that this man admittedly contributed 
money to the Communist Party right up 
until the time he was asked to serve in 
our top-secret atomic-energy program—and 
then, after he had achieved unrivaled in- 
fluence in the atomic-weapons field, told 
Harry Truman it would be immoral for us 
to produce a hydrogen bomb, knowing full 
well that the Soviet Union would soon pro- 
duce an H-bomb of its own. The Fund for 
the Republic is now spending tax-exempt 
funds to make this man a hero. 

I am sure that you in this audience have 
as much contempt for the work of the 
Fund for the Republic as I do. I am sure 
you are as outraged as I am that the United 
States Government—through its tax-exemp- 
tion regulations—is, in effect, subsidizing 
this brazen campaign to belittle the Com- 
munist menace and undermine our security 
program. Don't you agree that the least 
we can ask of the “Fund to Destroy the 
Republic” is that it pay its taxes like every- 
body else? 

Even the Communist Party has to pay an 
income tax. 

I could go on and on, citing examples of 
how the spirit of Geneva is being imple- 
mented here at home—of how liberals are 
giving aid and comfort to the Communists. 
If there were time, for example, I would like 
to discuss the activities of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights—so- 
called—headed by Missouri’s contribution 
to the leftwing bleeding-hearts club, Sena- 
tor HENNINGS. HENNINGS is operating hand 
in hand with the Fund To Destroy the Re- 
public in trying to persuade Congress to rip 
the guts out of the Government security 
program. No wonder the Communists are 
rejoicing, no wonder the Kremlin leaders are 
congratulating themselves on their smash- 
ing diplomatic victories, no wonder the 
Communist Party in the United States is 
coming above ground again. I suggest, my 
good friends, that it is time the American 
people start fighting back. 

Tonight I want to mention three ways in 
which we can combat this new offensive by 
the Communists and leftwingers. 

No. 1: We _must rise to the defense of an 
effective security program, and insist that 
effective security standards be vigorously en- 
forced. We must reaffirm the principle that 
working for the United States is a privilege 
and a trust—that it is not a “right,’”’ as the 
Communists and leftwingers claim, that is 
available to persons who have played ball 
with the Communists, and thus for all we 
know may be members of the conspiracy. 

If a man has compromised himself in the 
past by joining Communist fronts and asso- 
ciating with known party members, he must 
suffer the consequences, If there is reason- 
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able doubt that a man’s loyalty is, four- 
square, to the United States, the benefit of 
that doubt must go to the Government and 
to the American people. 

But we cannot save our security system 
unless we come to grips with those who are 
attempting to destroy it. We must therefore 
recognize that our enemies are not only the 
Communists but their leftwing allies—the 
Fund for the Republic, the ADA, the anti- 
anti-Communists in Congress and the execu- 
tive branch—who are trying to whip up pub- 
lic sentiment against measures that will pro- 
tect our country. 

Some persons say, “Oh, McCartny, aren't 
you being a little hard on the leftwingers? 
Isn’t it true,’ I am sometimes asked, “that 
the lefties are good Americans, misguided 
perhaps, but who have been genuinely taken 
in by the ‘civil liberties’ red-herring?’’ My 
answer is yes, this may be true. But I have 
neither the patience nor the resources to 
attempt to find out the inner motivations of 
every person who helps peddle Communist 
propaganda. I say, don’t call them Commu- 
nists. Let’s concede they are well-meaning 
people who have been ‘taken in” by Commu- 
nist propaganda; but let’s also be very clear 
about what team they are playing on. In 
terms of the damage they do, they are every 
bit as dangerous to this Nation as the Com- 
munists themselves. This Republic. will 
not last one day longer by being able to say 
that its destroyers had good intentions. 

No. 2, we must show those arrogant, gloat- 
ing Communists—who say the American 
people are ready to welcome them back as 
just another political party—that they are 
dead wrong. The Communists are hopefully 
getting under steam a massive propaganda 
campaign, and a vigorous drive to recruit 
new party members. Our answer to them 
should be sharp and decisive. We should 
outlaw the Communist Party. 

I submit that a criminal, conspiratorial 
fifth column, under instructions by a foreign 
power to try to overthrow our Government, 
has no legitimate claim to the protection of 
our laws. No nation that has any inten- 
tion of surviving can afford to give legal 
license to those who, by intrigue, sabotage 
and lies, seek to destroy its institutions and 
way of life. 

I am aware of the argument that outlaw- 
ing the party would drive the Communists 
underground. This argument forgets, how- 
ever, that the Communists need and desire 
an open party—as well as an underground. 
They want to maintain both, an under- 
ground of secret party members who do the 
the party’s conspiratorial work of sabotage, 
espionage and policy subversion; and an 
open party that conducts propaganda and re- 
cruiting activities. One effect of outlawing 
the party would be to block overt efforts to 
sell to the American people under false and 
deceptive colors, the Communist package 
of lies. 

And please don’t let me hear that old ca- 
nard about free speech. For one thing, a 
Communist does not engage in free speech 
and free thought: He is told what to say and 
think. For another, Communists are not 
just carriers of a political ideology: They are 
criminal conspirators, dedicated to the over- 
throw of our Government, and must be dealt 
with as such, 

When a man commits a murder you don’t, 
in the name of free speech, present him with 
a soapbox and invite him to try to win con- 
verts to the cause of murder. 

No. 3—and this is most important of all— 
we must puncture and deflate the illusory 
and farcical spirit of Geneva. This means 
getting our foreign policy back on a realistic 
and moral footing—acknowledging that in- 
ternational communism is our implacable 
enemy, and that world communism will 
either destroy us or be destroyed. 

The spirit of Geneva is the natural conse- 
quence of our having taken as our own pol- 
icy guide the Communist line of peaceful 
coexistence. I hold that coexistence with 
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communism is neither desirable nor possible 
nor honorable. 

As I said to the Senate on August 1—Jjust 
8 days after the Geneva Summit meeting, 
when most of the Senators were gushingly 
congratulating the President for having 
made friends with the Kremlin leaders—‘Is 
it not still self-evident that hostility to com- 
munism—overt, articulate, unyielding hos- 
tility—is both necessary and desirable? We 
must be hostile to communism for the same 
reason that good is hostile to evil. Good 
cannot clasp the hand of evil without be- 
coming evil, and without inviting destruc- 
tion by evil. You cannot offer friendship to 
tyrants and murderers without advancing 
the cause of tyranny and murder.” 

God gave us these great United States and 
inlaid on our broad land the peerless gem of 
freedom. We owe it to God and to ourselves 
to guard that freedom today against the 
most monstrous tyranny in history. Let us 
ask God to give our generation that strength 
and courage and wisdom with which He has 
never failed to grace the American people in 
time of great trial. 


Appress By Hon. JOE McCarTHY, OF WIS- 
CONSIN, MUNICIPAL THEATER, TULSA, OKLA., 
DECEMBER 7, 1955 
My fellow Americans, I always like to speak 

in the Midwest, here in the heart of the 

United States, because we don’t have to spend 

our time discussing elementary things. You 

people in Ckiahoma—unlike some of the per- 

sons I know in Washington—don’t need a 

grade-school education on what the Com- 

munist fight is all about. 

There is no need, for example, to tell a 
Tulsa audience that the so-called spirit of 
Geneva is the spirit of illusion, folly, and ap- 
peasement. 

In Tulsa, it is unnecessary to explain that 
when you propose friendship with tyrants 
and murderers—however good your inten- 
tions—you advance the cause of tyranny and 
murder. 

There is no hesitation in this audience, I 
am sure, to refer to Communists as the 
eternal enemies of God and the human race, 
and to the Soviet Union as an unregenerate 
international bandit—even though the Paul 
Hoffmans and the Milton Eisenhowers tell us 
that such words constitute a serious breach 
of coexistence etiquete. 

I trust that you good Americans will never 
lose sight of, nor minimize, the central fact 
of this struggle—namely, that however broad 
the smiles of the Kremlin leaders become, in- 
ternational communism is irrevocably com- 
nited to destroy this Nation and our way of 
life. 

We cannot do business, we can-never make 
friends, with that sort of enemy. 

Creating the spirit of Geneva was, of 
course, a great triumph for Communist diplo- 
macy, and the Kremlin leaders are still ex- 
ploiting that triumph to the hilt. But the 
spirit of Geneva was not only a diplomatic 
victory for the Communists, it has had reper- 
cussions here at home. 

A little over a month ago, an event oc- 
curred in the city of Milwaukee that gives 
some idea of why the Communists were so 
anxious to create the spirit of Geneva. In 
a small, dingy, auditorium, known as 
Wetzel’s hall, some 40 persons gathered to 
hear an announcement. The 40 shifted in 
their seats somewhat nervously, as the 
speaker arose behind his rostrum. Many of 
those in the audience had not seen this man 
for 5 years. 

“I went away,” the speaker began, “to carry 
on the struggle for the rights of the people, 
for democracy, and peace. Where I went 
and what I did is not important. But what 
is important is what is happening today at 
Geneva. I decided to come back. 

Who was the speaker? Who was the man 
who decided to come back? He was Mr. 
Fred Bassett Blair, chairman of the Com- 
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munist Party of Wisconsin. And the au- 
dience? The 40 persons in the audience were 
the hard core of a Communist Party unit, 
who had responded to the party’s call to 
come out into the open again. 

“We disappeared,” Mr. Blair went on, “be- 
cause of the people who fostered the menace 
of McCarthyism. They made it impossible 
for us to carry on our work.” 

“But now,” said Blair triumphantly, with 
a smile as big as Khrushchev’s, “‘there have 
been wonderful chainges. We are no longer 
political exiles in dur own country. Since 
the Geneva Conference of the Big Four pow- 
ers, people are waking up because they realize 
there is no such thing as a Communist con- 
spiracy. This thinking makes it possible for 
us to return.” 

This scene I have just described to you, 
my good friends, was reenacted in numerous 
American cities last month, possibly right 
here in Tulsa, as the Communist under- 
ground decided to crawl up from under the 
planks, and renew a public campaign to over- 
throw our Government. The spirit of Geneva, 
and the supposed defeat of McCarthyism, 
these are the things that, according to the 
Communists, make it possible for them to 
show their faces again. 

The local party leaders did not, of course, 
make their decisions independently: they 
were operating under direct instructions 
from Moscow, instructions that were revealed 
recently by Mr. Herbert Philbrick, a former 
FBI undercover agent who Still has contacts 
in the Communist underground. Here is 
what Mr. Philbrick wrote just a few days be- 
fore the public mecting in Milwaukee: 

“The Cominform, world headquarters of 
the Communist International has ordered 
top Red agents here to bring the Red net- 
work in the United States above ground, and 
to reinstate the American Communist Party 
as a ‘iegitimate national political party.’ ” 

Philbrick went on to say “the new instruc- 
tions, obviously part of the Red pattern 
* * * since the Geneva conference, signals 
a major and abrupt shift for the Communist 
movement in the United States, which, for 
the last 4 years has operated almost entirely 
as an underground * * * apparatus.” 

“Couriers from national headquarters”— 
and I am still quoting from Philbrick—‘are 
now being assigned to go into some 21 specific 
areas in the United States * * * among the 
cities pin-pointed for district Communist 
headquarters are Boston, Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Den- 
ver. A target city for a forthcoming ‘party 
building’ effort will be Houston, Tex.” 

The Communists are optimistic about the 

uccess of open party activities because they 

believe—and now Mr. Philbrick is quoting 
from the Cominform instructions—that 
“* * * ‘attacks and persecution’ of party 
members will come only from ‘Fascist and 
war-mongering reactionary elements,’ who 
are ‘clearly attempting to sabotage Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s policies and program for 
world peace’.” These “savages,” according 
to the Communist instructions, “are to be 
‘condemned’ as ‘enemies of the United 
States’.” 

I trust you realize that one such “savage” 
is speaking to you right now. This point 
was driven home by the chairman of the 
Wisconsin Communist Party at the Mil- 
waukee meeting. In explaining the Com- 
munists’ mission, Blair said: ‘‘We are back 
here to fight against the rise of McCar- 
thyism.” 

Now, my good friends, I have no desire 
to exploit the implications of personal 
flattery contained in that statement. The 
Communists use the term “McCarthyism”— 
a word they coined—to describe everything 
they don’t like. They mean by it, not only 
Senator McCarTHy, but also congressional 
investigating committees. They mean the 
FBI and the Government security program. 
They mean patriotic organizations, and peo- 
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ple, who have been striving valiantly oye, 
the years to alert the American people to 
the dangers of communism. They meay 
those who favor a realistic foreign policy 
that recognizes the Soviet Government {oy 
what it is—a ruthless tyranny whose ulti. 
mate aim is the conquest of the Uniteq 
States. It is these people the Communists are 
going to fight against—and fight against ip 
the open. 

This new Communist declaration of war 
is one reason that no politician—whether 
he be Republican or Democrat—can come 
before the American people in 1956 and, in 
good conscience claim to have brought peace 
to the world. There will never be real peace 
so long as the Communists own one-half of 
the earth and are determined to enslave 
the other. 

I first learned of the Milwaukee Com. 
munist meeting from a news clipping sent 
to me by one of my constituents. Across 
the top of the story I read this note from 
the sender: ‘““How can they have the nerve?” 

How can they have the nerve? What makes 
the Communists think they can succeed in 
this new campaign to deceive the American 
people? This is the subject I want to deal 
with tonight. I want to talk about some 
recent events that make it all too clear 
why the Communists are optimistic about 
the future. 

On November 7, just 1 month ago today, 
a message was sent from Denver, under the 
signature of President Eisenhower, to Kile- 
menti Voroshilov, chairman of the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R, 
Before reading it, let me say I am re- 
luctant to attribute the inspiration for this 
message to the President. He was on his 
sick bed and was probably under the in- 
fluence of the “palace guard,” that shadowy 
left-wing cabal consisting of the Paul Hoff- 
mans, Harold Stassens, and Milton Eisen- 
hower—men who are masterminding our 
foreign policy even though they were not 
elected to office and will surely be repudiated 
by the American people if they ever become 
candidates. 

Here is what the Eisenhower message said: 
“On this national anniversary of the Soviet 
Union, I am happy to convey to your Excel- 
lency and the people of the Soviet Union 
the best wishes of the people of the United 
States for progress toward a permanent and 
just peace.” 

And what was this “national annivers- 
sary" that we helped the Communists com- 
memorate? It was the day of the Russian 
revoiution—the day that marks the begin- 
ning of slave labor camps, of collectivized 
farms, of the closing of the churches, of the 
enthronement of the worst tyranny the world 
has ever known. 

No wonder the Communists are cocky 
about the future, when our President, in ef- 
fect, congratulates the Communist leaders 
on the anniversary of the day they managed 
to enslave 200 million people. 

The incredible thing about this message 
is that it was sent on behalf of the people 
of the United States. How many of you 
people in Tulsa were consulted about it? 
How many in this audience thought it proper 
to congratulate the peoples of Russia on 
the anniversary of the day they were put 
in chains. Yet this is exactly what was done 
in your name—and in mine. 

The fact that we keep making degrading 
overtures to the Kremlin is one of the rea- 
sons the Communists think they have a rosy 
future ahead. But there are others. Most 
important are the increasingly successful 
attempts to whip up public hysteria against 
anti-Communists and any effective efforts 
to protect our Government against Commu- 
nist subversion. This campaign was in- 
spired by the Communists; but the heaviest 
blows are being struck by their numerous, 
and influential, and wealthy liberal allies 
who, let me assure you, are doing as much 
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damage to this country as the Reds them- 


selves. 
Take, 


for example, the Ford Founda- 
otorious Fund for the Republic which 
claims to be conducting an objective 
study of the Communist menace and of the 

Government security program. The other 
night in Chicago I discussed the activities 
of this organization in some detail—activi- 
ties that show it is an anti-anti-Commu- 
nist propaganda machine. 

I wish I had the time tonight to go into 
the full story of an organization that is 
spending $15 million of tax-exempt money 
to help spread the Communist line. But we 
can get some valuable insights into the Fund 
for the Republic by taking a quick look 
at its president, Dr. Robert Hutchins. 

In 1949, Dr. Hutchins was asked about 
nis views on communism by a committee 
of the Illinois Legislature. Here is his tes- 
timony given under oath: 

Question. “So far as those who have stated 
they are Communists are concerned, do you 
not assume that their purpose must be sub- 
yersive by definition?” 

Dr. Hutchins’ answer: “It is not yet estab- 
lished that it is subversive to be a Com- 
munist.” (This was in 1949.) 

Next question: “There is no doubt in 
your mind about the Communist Party it- 
self being a subversive organization is there 
Doctor?” 

Hutchins’ answer: “Well, I can’t believe 
that that is true here, or the Communist 
Party would long since be illegal.” 

In other words, the man, whose organiza- 
tion is passing judgment on our security 
program, says that he doubts that the 
Communist Party is a subversive organiza- 
tion. 

Let’s listen to one more observation by 
Dr. Hutchins. 

Question: “Is there any doubt that the 
Communist Party is a conspiratorial fifth 
column operating in the interests of a for- 
eign state’? 

Hutchins’ answer: “I am not instructed 
on this subject. I understand many Com- 
munists say they do not operate under in- 
structions of a foreign state.” 

Thus, the former head of one of our 
leading universities, the ‘boy wonder” as 
you may recall, of the academic world dur- 
ing the thirties, says he is “not instructed” 
as to whether the Communist Party is a 
Moscow-directed conspiracy. 

Now let’s compare this statement with 
the recent claim of the Wisconsin Commu- 
nist leader that we mentioned a moment 
ago. Remember: Blair said the American 
people “realize there is no such thing as a 
Communist conspiracy.” This judgment 
might be a little premature, but why 
shouldn’t the Communists be optimistic 
when they can count on the Dr. Hutchinses 
and organizations like the Fund for the 
Republic to peddle their line for them? 

With Hutchins feeling the way he does 
about communism, is it any wonder that 
the Fund for the Republic’s method of “in- 
vestigating” the security program was to 
gather together the complaints of dis- 
charged Communist suspects, and then 
palm them off to the American people as 
an — account of how the program 
works. 

s it any wonder that the fund sponsored 
a book on communism the main themes of 
which are (1) Communists are merely a 
“nonconformity minority,” and (2) that 
this country has a distressingly small num- 
ber of “tolerant” people who are willing to 
let avowed Communists spread Red prop- 
aganda in their communities. 

Is it any wonder that the fund appro- 
Priated $75,000 in prizes for television scripts 
that ridicule and dsparage the efforts of 
those who are attempting to oppose Com- 
munists? 

Is it any wonder that the fund dis- 
tributed a book by the dean of the Harvard 
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Law School, who tells his readers they may 
not infer Communist leanings when a man 
refuses to answer questions about alleged 
Communist connections on the ground that 
a truthful answer might incriminate him? 

Is it any wonder that the fund financed 
the distribution of Edward R. Murrow’s tele- 
vision film on J. Robert Oppenhimer—which 
attempts to elevate to national martyrdom 
@ man who admittedly gave money to the 
Communist Party right up until the time 
he was asked to serve in our top secret 
atomic-energy program, and after that, was 
responsible for the disastrous postponement 
of our hydrogen-bomb program? 

I am sure that you people in Tulsa have as 
much contempt for the work of the Fund 
for the Republic as I do. I am sure you are 
as outraged as I am that the United States 
Government—through its tax-exemption 
policies is, in effect, subsidizing a brazen 
campaign to belittle the Communist menace 
and undermine our security program. Don’t 
you people in this audience agree that the 
least we can ask of the “Fund to Destroy the 
Republic” is that it pay its taxes like every- 
body else? 

Even the Communist Party has to pay an 
income tax. 

Unfortunately, however, the heaviest blows 
on the Communists’ behalf are being struck 
in the halls of the United States Congress. 
Last May, the Democrat-controlled Senate 
set up a committee, headed by Missouri’s 
special contribution to the “leftwing bleeding 
hearts club,” Senator HENNINGS, to investi- 
gate the alleged threat to civil liberties. The 
Communist Party had been calling for such 
an investigation for many months. Ever 
since then Senator HENNINGS has used all 
the power of a Senate committee in an at- 
tempt to wreck the Government security 
program. 

Recently I issued a public statement, 
pointing out that HENNINGS was waging 
jungle warfare against the security system, 
and was making it easier for the Communists 
to infiltrate our Government. HENNINGS re- 
plied the next day and said, in effect, Mc- 
CARTHY doesn’t understand what we are try- 
ing to do when we attack the security pro- 
gram: we are trying to “strengthen the secu- 
rity program.” 

For hypocrisy and doubletalk, I have seen 
few equals to that statement. Let’s look at 
the record. A little over a month ago in St. 
Louis, Mo., HENNINGS demanded _ three 
changes in our security program. He said 
(1) we can no longer utilize the doctrine 
of “guilt by association.” This is leftwing 
gobbledygook for saying that the fact a man 
has belonged to 5 or 15 or 30 Communists 
fronts, and regularly associates with espio- 
nage agents and members of the Communist 
Party, must not even be taken into account 
in deciding whether he should be given a 
sensitive Government job. 

Then (2) HENNINGS insisted we must do 
away with a “system of secret informers.” 
This is leftwing gobbledygook for saying that 
FBI undercover agents cannot disclose the 
treasonous activities of Government em- 
ployees, unless they reveal their own 
identity—which would, of course, destroy our 
counter-espionage system overnight. 

But HENNINGS was not satisfied with that. 
He also contended (3) that we should get 
rid of the “reasonable doubt” loyalty stand- 
ard. This means—as HENNINGS well knows— 
that John Stewart Service, John Patton 
Davies, Esther Brunauer, and dozens of 
others suspected of Communist activities 
would be back behind their desks in the 
State Department. These proposals are not 
exactly what I would call “strengthening our 
security program.” 

Senator HENNINGS is no fool. He knows 
that if these recommendations were put into 
effect, the security program would be left in 
shambles. He is bright enough to realize 


that this would open the floodgates to whole- 
sale Communist infiltration of our Govern- 
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ment. HENNINGS, of course, is playing 
politics. He is trying to prove—although he 
knows better—that Republicans are unmind- 
ful of civil rights. But this kind of cheap 
politics cannot be tolerated when the life 
or death of this country is at stake. 

Another aspect of the security program 
about which HENNINGs has raised a great hue 
and cry is what he and the leftwingers call 
“built-by-kinship.” This issue has been so 
misrepresented and distorted by the leftwing 
press that the public has very little idea of 
how family relationships actually figure in 
@ security determination. Actually, of 
course, @ security decision does not involve 
the question of guilt at all—the question is 
whether a person is suitable for a sensitive 
job, whether he is a good security risk. So 
the term is, to begin with, a deceptive mis- 
nomer. But beyond that, it is not the policy 
of the Government—contrary to what the 
leftwingers allege—to make an adverse find- 
ing on the basis of family relationships alone; 
this is just one of the factors to be taken 
into account. 

Now: Does it make sense, as HENNINGS 
says, to pay no attention whatever to the fact 
a man’s relatives are Communists? Let’s 
test HENNINGS’ theory by an actual case, the 
facts of which have now been documented. 
Let’s suppose that, several years ago, a man 
named Harold Ware applied for a job in the 
State Department. Assuming the State De- 
partment was operating as it should, it would 
have called for an investigation and the FBI 
would have reported as follows: This man 
Ware’s mother was a member of the central 
committee of the Communist Party, was 
Communist candidate for Governor of Penn- 
sylvania in 1938 and for Congress in 1940; 
his mother’s first husband was the Commu- 
nist candidate for Governor of North Dakota 
in 1932; his brother was a Communist or- 
ganizer and was the Communist candidate 
for Governor of Minnesota in 1930; his first 
wife was a Communist pamphleteer; and his 
sister conducted a music studio at which 
Communist meetings were held. 

Now, according to HENNINGS, the State 
Department should not have taken these 
factors into account because that would 
have been endorsing the doctrine of guilt 
by kinship. I suggest, however, that the 
Department would have been wise to look 
a little further into the case of Mr. Harold 
Ware. A further look might have been re- 
warding, for the Department might have 
found that this man with the highly sug- 
gestive family tree was, himself, the organ- 
izer of one of the Washington cells of the 
Communist Party later exposed by Whittaker 
Chambers. 

Now, does the fact his relatives were 
Communists prove that Harold Ware was a 
Communist? Of course not. But it should 
raise a flag, a warning to security officers 
and be considered as part of the whole pic- 
ture. HENNINGS would have us ignore this 
information altogether—indeed, it seems he 
would have us ignore every type of circum- 
stantial evidence of treason. 

The thing we must remember is that the 
Communist conspiracy is a covert operation, 
and that Communist agents are usually suc- 
cessful in covering up their tracks. Clues of 
disloyalty are few and hard to find. HEN- 
NINGS must know that we cannot rule out, 
one by one, every method of spotting Com- 
munists and still hope to catch them. 

Yet this is exactly what he is attempt- 
ing to do. Three weeks ago, the Hennings 
committee began attacking the Army for 
trying to correct lax security practices that 
had been exposed by the Senate Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee under my chairmanship. 
You will recall that we discovered in the 
Peress and Belsky cases (incidentally, has 
anybody discovered who did promote Per- 
ess?) that the Army was giving honorable 
discharges to soldiers who took the fifth 
amendment when asked about their Com- 
munist connections. After the Peress case, 
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the Army corrected that particular situa- 
tion—corrected it, that is, until HENNINGS 
arrived on the scene. Last month the Hen- 
nings committee, day after day, hammered 
away at Army Officials for refusing to grant 
honorable discharges to fifth-amendment 
Communists. 

At one point in the barrage, HENNINGS be- 
rated the Army for merely including as one 
of the items to be taken into account in 
deciding a security case the fact that the 
man took the fifth amendment. HENNINGS’ 
counsel said: “How can you justify that, 
either on the constitutional basis, or on 
just the basis of morals? If a man is en- 
titled to rely upon his constitutional privi- 
lege, how can the Army hold that against 
him?” Now do you get this picture? The 
Army, as part of a routine security investi- 
gation, makes a list of all of the informa- 
tion about a man that might possibly be 
considered derogatory—that is before any 
decision is made about the man—and it in- 
cludes in this list the fact that the soldier 
says “I refuse to tell whether I am a Com- 
munist on the grounds that the truth might 
tend to incriminate me.” But the Hennings 
committee says, “No, you can’t do that; 
that’s immoral.” 

There is, however, & sequel to this story. 
Due to Hennings’ daily browbeating of Army 
Officials, the Army changed its regulations 
and they are now worse than they were be- 
fore the Peress case. The other day, the 
Army issued an amazing new directive. In 
effect, the new directive says to Communists 
and Communist party-liners who are drafted 
into the Army: All you have to do is take the 
fifth amendment, and then you will be able 
to avoid military service altogether, and go 
back to civilian life with no disgrace or 
stigma attached to your name. 

I simply cannot uncerstand the topsy- 
turvy moral standard that prevails in some 
quarters. How can we, in good conscience, 
ask loyal American boys to give several years 
of their lives to their country’s service, when 
we allow Communists and Communist party- 
liners—by pleading the fifth amendment— 
to go scot free, neither drafted nor disgraced? 

After this directive was issued, Hennings 
said, “We are making progress. I look for- 
ward to further improvements in the regu- 
lations as the subcommittee prosecutes this 
inquiry.” 

If what Hennings is doing represents an 
improvement to our security system, then I 
suggest we need some improvement in the 
type of men who conduct congressional in- 
vestigations, and we need it as fast as we 
can get it. 

I have no desire to get into politics to- 
night but I feel we must talk some now 
about Hennings, the Democrat. There is 
no way in the world of divorcing responsibil- 
ity for the activities of a Senate committee 
from the political party which has control 
of the Senate. Moreover, the activities of 
Hennings’ committee are the responsibility 
of the national leaders of the Democrat 
Party—who, anytime they choose, can find 
ways to Call off the dogs, to stop the efforts 
to destroy our security program. 

Several days ago I addressed a letter to 
the three leading candidates for the Demo- 
crat presidential nomination—Adlai Steven- 
son, Estes Kefauver, and Averell Harriman— 
asking them to repudiate Senator HENNINGS 
and his committee. None of them has done 
so. As a matter of fact, I am unaware that 
a single Democrat leader has spoken up and 
condemned HENNINGS on the grounds that 
the proper concern of the United States Sen- 
ate is with exposing Communists and not 
with protecting them. 

Therefore, we must face facts and start 
talking about the qualifications of the two 
major political parties to lead our country. 
I would like to be able to tell the American 
people that the Democrat Party is alert to 
the dangers of the Communist menace—for 
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I know that millions of rank and file Dem- 
ocrats throughout the country abhor com- 
munism. But I cannot and I will not over- 
look the demonstrable fact that the 
Roosevelt-Truman-Stevenson leadership of 
the Democrat Party has, for the past 23 years, 
made life easier for the Communist Party- 
liners. 

Most of that record is well-known. Let’s 
look, however, at the most recent chapters. 
A year ago this month, Democrat Senators, 
en bloc, voted to censure me—and why? 
Was it because I had tried to cover-up a tax 
delinquency? That question was pretty well 
settled when the Government admitted it 
owed me $1,056.75 for overpayment of taxes. 
Was it because General Zwicker was mis- 
treated? As of this moment, General 
Zwicker’s case is being examined by the 
Criminal Division of the Justice Department, 
on the recommendation of the McClellan 
committee, for possible perjury prosecution. 
No, these things—as everybody knew—were 
window dressing. The real crime was Mc- 
Carthyism—i e., tough anticommunism. 

But after that the Democrats were anx- 
jous to cover their tracks. So on January 
10th of this year, after they had obtained 
control of the Senate, a resolution was in- 
troduced and passed which said: “it is the 
sense of the Senate that its appropriate com- 
mittees should continue diligently and vig- 
orously to investigate, expose, and com- 
bat * * * [the Communist] conspiracy and 
all subversive elements and persons con- 
nected therewith.” Now, this resolution 
was manifestly an attempt to offset the im- 
pression that the Democrats’ censure vote 
was a vote in favor of letting up on prosecu- 
tion and exposure of Communists. None- 
theless, I though we should give the Demo- 
crats a chance to make good on their prom- 
ise. So I said at that time on the Senate 
floor that I would give the Democrats 1 year 
to prove they meant what they had said 
about exposing Communists. 

That year is now almost up. What do 
the Democrats have to show for that year? 
What is the box score? During the course of 
this past year not a single Communist in 
Government has been exposed by the Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress—not a single one. 
But worse than that: instead of trying to 
expose Communists, Democrats have concen- 
trated their efforts on trying to emasculate 
our security program. 

First, there was the Johnston committee 
that spent its time parading discharged 
Communist suspects before the public to tell 
their tales of woe. Then came the Hennings 
committee with its stepped-up assault on 
efforts to rid the Government of Communist 
influence. Such is the record for the Demo- 
crat Congress. In the light of that record, 
it is to imperil the safety of this country to 
say that communism should not be a political 
issue in 1956. 

After 20 years of being soft on communism, 
there are no signs that the Democrat leader- 
ship has improved—not the slightest hint of 
repentance or acknowledgement of past er- 
rors. Yet have the American people not a 
right to demand some evidence of repentance 
and improvement if communism is to be 
dropped as a political issue? Did Harry Tru- 
man repent when he lied about his actions 
protecting Harry Dexter White, and then 
tried to defend those actions? Has Adlai 
Stevenson ever indicated a change of heart 
after his wisecracks in the 1952 eampaign 
about Communists in the Bureau of Wildlife 
and Fisheries? Do the activities of the Hen- 
nings committee suggest that Democrats 
are ready to stop following the party line on 
the subversion issue? 

Political leaders must learn that they can- 
not dance to every tune the Communists play 
and then expect to be entrusted with the 
conduct of our national affairs. Until they 
do learn this—whether they be Democrats or 
Republicans—they must answer to the 
American people at the ballot box. 
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The Communists are gloating today. They 
are congratulating themselves on _ the 
smashing diplomatic victories, and on thei 
remarkable success in getting non-Commy. 
nist Americans to wage their propagang 
war for them. Of course, they have g004 
reason to rejoice. 

At the same time, I am Convinced ty 
Communist victory celebration is a litt. 
premature. The Communists may have the 
majority of the Nation’s press, and tay. 
exempt foundations, and Senate committee; 
doing their leg work for them. But if they 
think this means that victory is theirs, they 
have not reckoned with the ordinary Amey}. 
can when he gets aroused and decides tg 
fight back. 

We are still, thank God, a Republic. py 
the power of the vote, the American peopl 
can see to it that their own wholehearteg 
unconfused, militant opposition to commy. 
nism becomes the policy of the United States 
Government. We have our work cut out fo; 
us in 1956. Let’s do a job for America, 
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My fellow Americans, tonight I want to 
talk about the most serious problem con. 
fronting us: Our losing battle against inter. 
national communism; and I want to discuss 
what I believe to be the basic cause of our 
continuing defeats, namely, that we hare 
permitted the Communists to write our for 
eign policy, as well as their own. 

Any man who is honest ‘and who views 
the situation objectively will admit that, 
since the Communist-inspired Geneva sum- 
mit meeting, America’s worid position has 
progressively deteriorated. In Western 
Europe, instead of honoring their commit- 
ments to NATO, our allies are decreasing 
their armed forces. The West Germans are 
losing faith in us and are in danger of being 
forced into a neutralization deal with the 
Communists. A Comunists arsenal is being 
established in Egypt. The Near East is tom 
with anti-American riots. In North Africa, 
anti-Western feeling is at a fever piteh. Mil- 
lions in India cheer the Communist leaders. 
Communist enslavement of eastern Europe 
has, in effect, been ratified by the United 
Nations by its admission of Soviet puppets 
in the infamous package deal. 

Our fighting allies in Asia have been aban- 
doned and one of them, Free China, has 
been threatened with blackmail for taking 
a moral position on the package deal. In- 
deed, President Eisenhower personally sent 
three cables to Chiang Kai-shek, urging him 
not to veto the admission of Outer Mongolia 
to the U.N. 

Now, what has happened since that proud 
day in 1952 when the American people en- 
dorsed a militant, realistic foreign policy, 
grounded firmly on moral principle; when 
we told the world that we would not only 
oppose further Communist advances, but 
would seek to roll back the Communist tide 
On November 4, 1952, we elected a President 
whose party platform had said: “We shall 
again make liberty into a beacon light oi 
hope that will penetrate the dark 
places. * * * (We will) end * * * the neg- 
ative, futile, and immoral policy of contain- 
ment which abandons countless human be- 
ings to a despotism and godless terrorism, 
which, in turn, enables the rulers to forge 
the captives into a weapon for our destruc: 
tion.” 

That statement in the Republican plat- 
form of 1952, and its overwhelming endorse- 
ment by the American people, struck terror 
into Communist hearts; and that terror was 
redoubled in the first few months of the 
Eisenhower regime by deeds—when, for &%- 
ample, President Eisenhower wisely revoked 
Truman’s orders to the Seventh Fleet to pro- 
tect Communist China. The Communists 
feared that if this new policy continued, thei! 
plans for world conquest would be frusirated. 
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It was therefore essential for the Commu- 
ersuade the Eisenhower adminis- 

nists to p 
tration to get back on the road of cringing 
appeasement that had been traveled for 20 
ears under Democrat rule. This was to be 
their supreme mission in the months ahead. 

Let us see how the Communists went about 
their task. On August 8, 1953, the then dic- 
tator of the Soviet Union, Georgi Malenkov, 
made a major foreign policy speech which 
jaid down the line for a dramatic switch in 
Communist international tactics. The world 
situation, according to Malenkov, required 
the easing of international tensions. (How 
many times, incidentally, have we heard that 
Communist phrase parroted by Western 
statesmen during the past year?) Malenkov 
then went on to explain that the easing of 
international tensions could be accomplished 
by great power negotiations. This, then, 
was the Kremlin’s strategy. 

The job of undermining America’s new 
moral position was assigned to the inter- 
national Communist apparatus. In the fall 
of 1953, the Communist Party of the United 
States called a secret national conference. 
Let me read from the main report delivered 
at that conference. These were Moscow's 
instructions to the American Communist 
Party in 1952: ‘“‘Both the needs and the pos- 
sibilities of the present moment call for the 
development of a veritable crusade for peace- 
ful negotiations, for a tep-level meeting of 
the big powers. * * * It is to this end that 
we must turn all our energies, our utmost 
skill, tenacity and resourcetulness * * * 
We must develop a full-throated demand 
for peaceful negotiations that will ring from 
one end of the country to the other.” 

We all know that this Communist prop- 
aganda drive, like so many others in the 
past, was completely successful. Last 
spring, a@ year and a half later, the ad- 
ministration reversed its policy and agreed 
toa meeting at the summit. A black head- 
line in the Communist Daily Worker 
screamed: ‘Geneva: A peoples’ victory.” And 
well the Communists might have rejoiced, 
for when officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment shook hands, smiled and drank 
vodka with the Kremlin despots, our moral 
position had been smashed beyond recogni- 
tion. We had adopted a foreign policy that 
had been devised in Moscow. Thereafter, 
the spirit of Geneva became the keystone of 
American policy, and concrete Soviet politi- 
cal victories began to pile up, one after the 
other. 

Today, many people are saying, “Yes, Ge- 
neva was a mistake, but we know this only 
through hindsight.” But I say this knowl- 
edge does not come to us through hind- 
sight. The tragic consequences of falling 
for the Communist coexistence line were, 
I believe, foreseen by the majority of the 
American people—as, indeed, they must have 
been by anyone who possessed the most 
Tudimentary knowledge of Communist 
teachings. 

On June 16 of last year, just a few days 
after the President first announced that he 
was going to meet with the Kremlin leaders, 
I advised the Senate that the Soviet peace 
offensive was a fraud, and that we were fall- 
ing for a Communist ruse. I reminded the 
Senators of a speech delivered by Dmitry 
Manuilsky in 1930 to the Lenin School of 
Political Warfare—which is just one ex- 
ample of traditional Communist teaching. 
Here is what Manuilsky said 26 years ago: 
War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win 
Wwe shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. So 
Wwe shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record. The 
capitalist countries, stupid, and decadent, 
Will rejoice to cooperate in their own de- 
struction, They will leap at another chance 
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to be friends. As soon as their guard is 
down, we will smash them with our clenched 
fist.” 

I warned the Senate that by acceding to 
Communist demands for the summit meet- 
ing,, we were helping to fulfill Manuilsky’s 
prediction. 

On June 20, when it was apparent that the 
administration was determined to go through 
with the conference, I urged the Senate to 
recommend that the subject of the Commu- 
nist satellites be put on the Big Four agenda. 
It was, after all, ludicrous to attempt to 
ease world tensions without so much as dis- 
cussing the real cause of those tensions— 
namely, the Communist slave empire. But 
the Senate refused to so advise the President 
because—the argument ran—that would be 
tying the President's hands. 

Because the Senate was too timid to exer- 
cise its constitutional right to advise the 
President on matters of foreign policy, the 
Communist slave empire was never discussed 
by the Big Four; and, as a result, the hopes 
of the captive peoples for obtaining their 
freedom were dealt a death blow. 

By thus abandoning our liberation policy 
and substituting for it the Communist in- 
spired spirit of Geneva, we courted the dis- 
astrous events of recent months. 

The overriding fact of the present situa- 
tion is this. There is not a single square 
mile in the entire Communist empire that 
is threatened by, or under pressure from, the 
free world. Thanks to our policy of peace- 
ful coexistence—which we dutifully observe 
and the Communists do not—the Commu- 
nists have absolute freedom to maneuver in 
any direction they choose. They are there- 
fore on the offensive everywhere in the world. 
The free world, on the other hand, has denied 
to itself the right to try to liberate Com- 
munist territory, and is thus completely on 
the defensive. The result is that we are 
frantically trying to plug the holes and build 
up the dikes in a hundred places on the 
globe. We spend millions of dollars in one 
area, only to find that the Communists have 
advanced in another area. We then discover, 
several months later, that the millions we 
spent produced only more anti-Americanism. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
the world situation can be repaired by the 
American taxpayer handing out. more 
money. This is the argument cf the Demo- 
crat leaders and the administration, which 
now wants to double our foreign-aid bill 
from two and one-half to five billion dollars. 
Handouts are no substitute for a foreign 
policy. We received startling evidence of 
this fact when the most enthusiastic wel- 
come in India for Khrushchev and Bulganin 
occurred in a@ town built with American 
money. 

What is really needed today is a return to 
the principles of the Republican latform 
of 1952. We must give all the aid we can 
spare, not in bribes to the neutralists, but to 
our fighting allies, the Free Chinese, the 
South Koreans, the South Vietnamese. 
Above all: We must give hope to the enslaved 
peoples all over the world by refusing to rec- 
ognize their Communist rulers and by en- 
couraging them to throw off their chains. 

Now, it goes without saying, I think, that 
we cannot restore a liberation policy by re- 
turning the Democrat Party to power in 
1956. Under the Roosevelt-Truman leader- 
ship, the Democrats appeased the Commu- 
nists for 20 years; and they took the lead 
last spring in insisting that we accept Com- 
munist demands for top-level negotiations. 
(In fact, it was WALTER GEORGE, Democrat, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, who first urged the President 
to agree to the meeting.) Moreover, the 
definitive answer as to how the Democrat 
Party feels about communism was provided 
@ year ago when, without a dissenting vote, 
Senate Democrats fell into line and carried 
out Democrat Party orders to censure a man 
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who had fought Communists too vigorously 
and too successfully. At the same time, a 
majority of Republicans voted against con- 
demning hard anticommunism. 

We will get the kind of foreign policy we 
need only by electing those Republicans who, 
over the years have proved they understand 
that America will never defeat communism 
by appeasing communism. 

We must all work for a rejuvenated foreign 
policy in the months ahead. I, trust that 
you, my fellow Americans, will lend to this 
fight the time, energy, and devotion that are 
necessary to save our country. 





Address Delivered by Hon. Barry Gold- 
water, of Arizona, Before the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an address 
I delivered before the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People at Tucson, Ariz., on October 12, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: ; 

Three years ago, I met with this organiza- 
tion in Tucson, I answered specific questions 
as to my position in regards to governmental 
policies that effected the Negroes of America, 
and my answers to these questions indicated 
to you, I believe, that I was wholeheartedly 
in sympathy with the program outlined, at 
that time, by our candidate for President, 
Mr. Eisenhower. 

I believed then, and I believe now, in the 
equai dignities of all our people, whatever 
their racial origin or background may be. I 
believe in their equal right to freedom and 
opportunity and benefits of our common 
citizenship. 

I am happy to be able to stand here tonight 
and report to you the accomplishments of 
this administration, in the fleld of what we 
might call civil rights. Actually though, it 
is a report on what has been accomplished 
for all Americans, because I don’t think we 
should continue to look on Americans as a 
nation of minorities and majorities, but 
rather as a nation dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal and that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, and that among 
these, are life, liberty, and pursuit of free- 
dom. I believe that we should recognize in 
these words of Jefferson, the source of our 
freedom and the fact that freedom given by 
God is given to all people whether they be 
white or black, or Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jew. 

These accomplishments have been Ameri- 
can accomplishments and I am proud to 
have participated in bringing them about. 
In these accomplishments we find the ful- 
fillment of promises made to all American 
people in 1952 and I would like to indulge 
you for a few moments in a recitation of 
these accomplishments. 

1. A Republican administration will win 
an honorable and just peace. 

The Korean war ended shortly after Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was inaugurated. Service- 
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men who had been prisoners of war for as 
much as 3 years were brought home to their 
families. Not since that time has it been 
necessary for mothers and wives to send their 
sons or husbands to war. 

2. A Republican administration will end 
segregation in the Nation’s Capital. 

By agreement with the administration, 
racial restrictions were lifted in theaters, 
hotels, and all other public places during 
Inauguration Week, beginning January 19, 
1953. Most places of business cooperated. 
It was understood that while it would not be 
advertised (even after the inauguration), if 
Negroes presented themselves they would be 
accepted. With few exceptions, this plan of 
action was carried out. In August 1953 racial 
bars were dropped Officially. Negrces now 
attend theaters, restaurants, and other pub- 
lic places, as well as public schools, in the 
District of Columbia. There has not been 
one reported incident as a result of the gen- 
eral integration. The Bell Telephone Co., 
Capital Transit, and other private industries 
are hiring colored employees on all levels. 
This is the result of the work of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Government Contracts, 
which has worked quietly but diligentiy to 
eliminate the evils of segregation and dis- 
crimination in hiring. 

All recreational facilities are now operated 
on a nonsegregated basis. 

Segregation among District of Columbia 
employees has been eliminated, even to the 
controversial Fire Department, which was an 
issue for so many years. 

The District of Coiumbia public housing 
(National Capital Housing Authority) pro- 
gram is now operating on an integrated basis. 

Civilian as well as uniform personnel are 
included in the integration program on all 
bases and in all departments of the District 
of Columbia government 

3. A Republican administration will stop 
bias and Jim Crow in Federal departments 
and bureaus, which the Democrats have not 
done. 

On January 18, 1955, the President created, 
by Executive order, the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment Policy, which auto- 
matically abolished the old Fair Employment 
Board. This Committee has increased in 
stature and reports directly to the President. 
Its purpose is to look into and straighten out 
problems on racial discrimination in the var- 
ious executive departments. 

When this administration took office there 
Were many areas in which Negroes were not 
employed above a messenger; in some few 
there were none whatsoever. These inequie- 
ties have been practically eliminated—open- 
ing up unlimited opportunities to youth— 
men and women all over America. No longer 
can it be said that our great sacrifices for 
education and preparation for participation 
in the American way of life are futile. 

When President Eisenhower iook office 
nearly half of the Negro units were stiil 
intact in the Army. Today, there are none. 
Over three-fourths of the Negroes in the 
Navy were in mess halls as servants when 
President Eisenhower took office. This sys- 
tem has been eliminated, and they are now 
serving in all branches of the Navy on an 
integrated basis. 

All segregated schools at Army, , and 
Air Force installations had been eliminated 
by the administration long before the Su- 
preme Court handed down its decision 
against segregated schools. 

There is no segregation in naval] installa- 
tions in the South; cafeterias, restrooms, 
and drinking fountains were all separate 
when the Republicans took over our Gov- 
ernment in 1953. 

Racial segregation has been eliminated 
from all the veterans’ hospitals in the South, 
a feat said to have been impossible when- 
ever this subject was discussed. 

4. A Republican administration will make 
Negro Federal appointments of real impor- 
tance, commensurate with the demonstrated 
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ability of Negroes, as it did when in power 
before. 


This is one of the brightest spots of this 
entire administration. Negroes are serving 
in administrative positions in practically 
every department of Government—many on 
a policymaking level, such as: 

J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, the first Negro subcabinet oflicer. 
Wilkins was first appointed Vice Chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts, and as a result of his outstanding 
ability was chosen by Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell to be one of his assistants: 

Scovel Richardson, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Parole Board—the first and only Negro 
ever to be appointed to the Board; 

E. Frederic Morrow, Administrative Officer 
for the Special Projects Group in the Execu- 
tive Office of President Eisenhower, promoted 
from Adviser on Business Affairs in the De- 
partment of Commerce; 

Hon, Charles H. Mahoney, lawyer and in- 
surance executive, first full delegate to the 
United Nations; 

Marron W. Fort, Light Chemical Engineer 
in Israel under the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration (International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration) program, first to have ever 
served in such capacity; 

Archie Alexander, Governor of 
Islands; 

Richard L. Jones, Ambassador to Liberia, 
who was first appointed Chief of Mission for 
Foreign Operations Administration (TCA); 

Joseph H. Douglass, Special Representatiy 
of the Secretary cf Health, Education, son 
Welfare; 

John W. Roxborough II, Consultant 
Secretary of State; 

Dr. Frank Snowden, Cultural 
United States Embassy, Rome, Italy; 

Samuel Pearce, Assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary of Labor; 

Joseph Clark, Special Assis 
sistant Postmaster General; 

Vernon Greene, Assistant General Coun- 
sel, Post Office Department; 

Joseph Birch, member of the legal staff in 
the Fraud Division, Post Office Department; 

Hon. Archibaid J. Carey, Alternate Dele- 
gate to United Nations—and now Vice Chair- 
man of the President's Committee om Em- 
ployment Policy. 

Attorney Julia Cooper. member of the legal 
staff of the Justice Department—was trans- 
ferred and promoted from the legal staff of 
the General Services Administration. She 
was the first Negro to serve in the Legal Divi- 
sion of the General Services Administration, 
and is the first woman to serve in the Crim- 
inal Division cf the Justice Department; 

Brig. Gen. B. O. Davis, Jr., United States 
Air Force, is the first colored brigadier in the 
Air Force; 

Alexander Laneuville, Special Assistant in 
the Office of Veterans’ Administrator 
stationed in New Orleans—the first Negro 
to serve in such a capacity in the South; 

Dr. Francis Hammond, Information Spe- 

ialist, United States Information Agency; 

Frank Walker, Administrative Aid in 
Postal Transportation in New Orleans—the 
first to serve in such a capacity in the South; 

Attorney George E. C. Hayes, Chairman of 
Public Utilities Commission for the District 
of Columbia, is the first Negro to receive a 
Presidential appointment on any commission 
in the District of Columbia; 

Joseph Ray, Racial Relations 
the Administrator of Housing 
Finance Agency; 

Philip Sadler, Racial Relations Adviser, 
Public Housing Administration; 

Joseph Rainey, information specialist, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency—this is a 
first; 

Carmel Carrington Marr, area advisor on 
the staff of Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., the first and only Negro ever to serve in 
such a Capacity; 
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L. B. Toomer, Register of the Treasury, the 
first to be so appointed since the adminis. 
tration of President William Howard Taft, 
also a Republican. 

5. A Republican administration will ap. 
point a Negro to an administrative office jy 
the White House. 

With the appointment of E. Frederic Mor. 
row to the White House staff the 14-point 
program of campaign promises to minorities 
has been fulfilled. With still a year and q 
half to go in his first term, President Eisen. 
hower will move on from here to attain 
greater rights and freedoms for all of us. 4 
continuing program for the good of our great 
country and ail its citizens can be expected 
as long as President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
with his high religious and democratic con. 
cepts of the dignity of man, remains in the 
White House. 

6. A Republican administration will make 
it possible for Negroes—not Just one Negro, 
as now—to be placed in policymaking jobs 
in governmental agencies. 

Of the more than 250 appointments by the 
Republican administration, such men and 
women as J. Ernest Wilkins, E. Frederic Mor. 
rew, Joseph Ray, Scovel Richardson, Joseph 
Dovgiass, Samuel Pierce, Richard L. Jones, 
George Maceo Jones, Charles Mahoney, 
Archibald J. Carey, Jr., Roberta Church, Car. 
mel Carrington Marr, and others are on a 
policymaking level. This is a positive un- 
mistakable demonstration by President 
Eisenhower and the Republican Party that 
the qualifications and ability of men and 
women of all races is the yardstick by which 
appointments are made. The color of the 
skin no longer is a barrier. 

7. A Republican edministration will 
strengthen the civil-rights section of the 
Justice Department. 

In this particular field the administra- 
tion has been outstanding. ‘he Justice 
Department has been relentless in 
tacks on the cffenders of the Civil 
of others; for example: 

(a) In 1954 prosecution of the Ku Klux 
Klan in Florida and the Carolinas resulted 
in the conviction of nine North Carolina 
klansmen under the Lindbergh kidnap lav. 
This brought a total of 40 convictions for 
floggings of citizens by lawless Kiuxers who 
were taking many of their victims across 

tate lines. 

(b) In Alabama, Fred and Oscar Dial were 
convicted of peonage and sentenced to 18 
months in prison. They would buy prison- 
ers out of jail, then hold and work them 
for nothing on their plantation. One Vvic- 
tim died after a beating inilicted upon hin 
by one of the brothers. 

(c) The courts upheld the Justice De- 
parment’s contention that flogging is 4 
crime under the Federal civil-rights laws 
in all State institutions. Thus there can 
be no more flogging of prisoners. 

(dad) The courts upheld the Justice De- 
partment’s contention that civil-rights stat- 
utes pertain to Federal officers as well as 
those of States and municipalities. This 
resulted in the first conviction of a Federal 
employee for brutal treatment of a member 
of a minority race. 

One of the most effective measures on 
the civil-rights front instituted by the Jus- 
tice Department has been the inauguration 
of a program of indoctrination and prelim- 
inary training of all United States attorneys 
appointed by President Eisenhower. This 
was followed up by close liaison and direct 
supervision in civil-rights cases. 

The new procedures have been very Val- 
uable in eliminating many of the misun- 
derstandings and problems which existed in 
the civil-rights field in the past. 

8. A Republican administration will not be 
tied down by a southern anti-Negro bloc in 
control of Congress and committees. 

The 83d Congress was headed by Republi- 
ean leaders. The committees were chaired 
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py northern and western Republicans. We 
saw no such disgraceful performance as in 
the present Democratic Congress, when the 
chairman of a District of Columbia Subcom- 
mittee, Representative James C. Davis, of 
Georgia, conducted hearings for the sole 
purpose of ending the integration program 
in the Fire Department, which had been 
jaced in operation by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration; nor the disgraceful spectacle 
of one Democratic Congressman, ADAM CLAY- 
TON POWELL, being attacked physically by a 
southern Democrat, Congressman CLEVELAND 
M. Bartey, of West Virginia, in a committee 
meeting just because he insisted that the 
constitutional rights of Negroes be protected 
in the school-building program. 

9, A Republican administration will be able 
to better enforce the antibias laws already 
on the books, but seldom invoked by preju- 
diced white officers. 

All instances of encroachment on constitu- 
tional rights of Negro citizens anywhere in 
the United States have been investigated by 
the Justice Department and action taken to 
correct these abuses; for example, the quick 
action and fervor with which the FBI is in- 
vestigating the murder of Rev. George Lee 
in Belzoni, Miss., has seldom been equaled 
in its history. 

10. A Republican administration will really 
enforce the nondiscriminatory clauses of the 
Taft-Hartley Act which wil! break the grip 
of negrophobic labor unions. 

A magnificent job has been done in this 
field; slowly but surely Negroes are being 
employed in all occupations. This has been 
done through the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts. The Capital Transit, 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
and many others are now hiring Negroes. 
The Armour Meat Packing Co. is now hiring 
colored white-collar workers. Many labor 
unions that formerly barred Negroes now 
include them as members. 

11. A Republican administration will re- 
duce taxes. 

Taxes were reduced by the Republican 
Congress nearly $714 billion. This is the 
largest tax cut ever given. This is the first 
substantial cut made by our Federal Govern- 
ment since 1948 when the 80th Congress, aiso 
Republican led, cut taxes $5 billion. 

12. A Republican administration will pro- 
tect the basic freedom of all people and stop 
the trend toward all powerful and costly 
centralized government. 

This administration has reversed the 20- 
year trend toward centralization of power in 
Washington. Free enterprise is again oper- 
ating full steam ahead, and we now have 
the greatest prosperity in the history of our 
country. More people are working than 
ever before, over 64 million workers are aver- 
aging over $70 per week take home pay. 
Thus more people benefit from this great 
prosperity than in any other period of his- 
tory. 

13. A Republican administration will not 

arouse false hopes of Negroes by promising 
what it never intends to deliver. 
_ Candidate Eisenhower made no wild prom- 
ses On Civil rights. His approach has been 
one of action, not words. Every move has 
been directed toward the complete elimina- 
tion of every vestige of segregation and dis- 
crimination in American life with first-class 
citizenship for all as a goal. 

t would be an easy matter for me to stand 
here tonight and give the Republican Party 
full credit for these achievements, but in 
effect the people of America deserve an equal 
share in this instance. Inherently, an Amer- 
can has a sense of fair play and they realize 
that all of us are bound in a common des- 
tiny, namely, our spiritual faith in the dig- 
nity of all men under God. The achieve- 
ment of this dignity rests with the individual 
and not with a bureaucratic Federal Govern- 
ment. Given the opportunity, all Americans 
who possess initiative and courage and a 
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faith in our fundamental strength can 
achieve and maintain the dignity of mate- 
rial success, but more importantly he can 
retain that dignity granted him as a free 
child of God if he but does unto others as 
he would have them do unto himself, 





The Communist Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following letters and press 
releases regarding the Communist con- 
spiracy: 

Letter from me to the President of the 
United States dated August 24, 1955. 

Letter from me to the President dated 
September 21, 1955. 

Letter from me to the senior Senator 
from Arkansas |Mr. McCELLaAn] dated 
November 2, 1955. 

Press release from my office dated No- 
vember 9, 1955. 

Another release dated November 13, 
1955. 

Another release dated November 25, 
1955. 

Letter from me to the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] dated 
November 29, 1955. 

tter from me to the Senator from 
Tennessee {Mr. KEFAUvER!] dated De- 
cember 2, 1955, copies of which were sent 
to Governor Averell Harriman of New 
York and Hon. Adlai Stevenson. 

Letter from me to the Attorney Gen- 
eral dated December 16, 1955. 

Letter from me to the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLan] dated 
December 16, 1955. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and releases were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

AvucustT 24, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: Your administration 
claims to have brought prosperity to the 
country. I think there is an important 
sense in which this is untrue. 

Some areas of the economy are, thanks 
to huge Government expenditures on our 
defense and foreign-aid programs, quite 
prosperous. But the prosperous times being 
enjoyed by industry and labor are not being 
shared by the farm community. A boom 
in industry exists side by side with a de- 
pression in agriculture. 

In such circumstances it is difficult for 
the farmer to take your administration's 
prosperity claims seriously; before long the 
falacy will be brought home to the whole 
country. For prosperity in America is in- 
divisible: we cannot have an unhealthy 
farm community without the disease soon 
spreading to the rest of the economy. As 
you know, the great depression of 1929- 
39 was preceded by a depression on the 
farms, and was caused in large measure 
by depressed farm prices with consequent 
loss in farmers’ purchasing power. 

The current farm depression is not only 
being tolerated by your administration; it 
is a direct and predictable result of your 
administration's farm program, which I can 
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only describe as one of persecution of the 
farmer. Although I cannot imagine why 
this should be the case, it seems to me that 
your administration is engaged in open war 
against the farm community. 

My feelings might be considerably dif- 
ferent if your administration’s farm pro- 
gram reflected a general economic policy, 
consistently applied to all segments of our 
economy. I would, that is to say, under- 
stand—and to a large extent sympathize 
with—a determination by your adminis- 
tration to reestablish throughout the econ- 
omy the free-enterprise system, and to re- 
store, gradually, to all aspects of our eco- 
nomic life the sovereignty of the free market 
place. 

But your administration has shown no 
such inclination, except with respect to the 
farmers. As you well know, the Federal Gov- 
ernment continues to give subsidies, directly 
or indirectly to industry and labor—so that 
there is probably not a major industry ex- 
isting today that would not suffer serious 
dislocation if the Government were to single 
it out and force it to compete in an other- 
wise subsidized economy. The various sub- 
sidies to the nonagricultural elements of 
the economy have resulted in incomes to 
these elements, that have, in nearly every 
case, kept pace with national income trends. 
But under the Benson farm program of 
lower commodity loans and Government sell- 
ing at depressed price levels, the farmer is 
experiencing economic hardships that have 
not been visited upon any other segment of 
the economy. The farmer is asked to com- 
pete for economic survival where his costs 
and taxes are as high as those of other ele- 
ments of the economy but where his wages— 
i. e., farm prices—are deliberately being 
forced downward. 

The parity concept suggests nothing more 
nor less than that farm prices should advance 
or retreat in unison with prices received 
for nonagricultural goods. When farm 
prices are at 100 percent of parity, the farmer 
is getting his fair share of the national in- 
come. But the farmer can never get prices 
at 100 percent of parity when the Govern- 
ment is in a position to establish the market 
price, and then goes on to buy and sell farm 
products at less than parity prices. 

I simply cannot understand why your ad- 
ministration should want to work an in- 
justice on the farmer. The Wisconsin dairy 
farmer—for an example—whose prices are 
now supported at 75 percent of parity—is 
asked to receive less for his labor than here- 
tofore, while he continues to face the same 
taxes and the same costs of production. 

The farmer is constantly assured by Mr. 
Benson and his lieutenants that he is better 
off than ever before. The farmer knows this 
to be untrue, and he can cite no less an 
authority than your own Department of 
Agriculture. Let me remind you of the sta- 
tistics recently issued by the Department of 
Agriculture comparing the farmer’s income 
of the past 4 years with that of the rest of 
the economy. 
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In the light of these figures—which show 
not only that farm income itself is drop- 
ping, but that the farm community's rela- 
tive share of the national income is steadily 
dropping—it is hard to deny that the farmer 
is getting a raw deal. I can assure you that 
your administration’s claim of bringing pros- 
perity to the country is a huge and tragic 
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joke to the Wisconsin dairy farmer—and, of 
course, to other members of the farm com- 
munity. 

If your administration is willing to put 
the country back on a free-enterprise foot- 
ing, with no subsidies to anybody, that 
would create an entirely different situation. 
But a policy of favoritism in subsidies will 
never wash with the American people’s sense 
of justice. 

At one point in your political career, Mr. 
President, you apparently appreciated the 
farmer’s claim to justice. On Ocober 4, 1952, 
at Brookings, S. Dak., you told the American 
farmers: 

“The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of the 90 percent parity price 
support and it is pledged even more than 
that to helping the farmer obtain his full 
parity, 100 percent parity, with the guaranty 
in the price supports of 90.” 

You may have forgotten that solemn 
pledge, Mr. President, but I assure you that 
the farmer has not. I earnestly urge you 
to reexamine the position you took then, 
and see if it was not based on principles of 
justice and fair play. 

A year ago, about this time, I asked you to 
honor your campaign pledge by urging Con- 
gress to enact such a farm program, and by 
instructing your subordinates to administer 
it in such a fashion, as would result in 100 
percent of parity in prices at the market 
place. I predicted that if you administra- 
tion failed in this, our party would lose the 
1954 congressional elections. The experts 
seem to agree that the Republican Party’s 
defeat in 1954 was caused primarily by the 
vote of an alienated, betrayed, and disillu- 
sioned farm community. ‘There is every rea- 
son to suppose that the farmers will return 
precisely the same verdict in 1856 if your 
administration continues to press its war 
against agriculture throughout the next 
year. 

I hope the Republican Party can honestly 
campaign under the “prosperity” banner in 
1956. But we cannot do so unless your ad- 
ministration adopts a farm program that 
gives justice to the farmer and real prosper- 
ity to the country. May I suggest, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the problem is urgent, and de- 
serves your earliest consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joe McCarrny. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am deeply con- 
cerned, as Iam sure you are, over the mount- 
ing assault on the administration's security 
program. Left-wing Democrats, in alliance 
with liberal-front organizations, have 
launched a full-scale attempt to discredit 
the Government security system. The cur- 
rent attack is, in part, politically inspired by 
men who desperately seek an “issue” for 
1956; but it is also the fruit of an unrelent- 
ing Communist and left-wing propaganda 
campaign that for many years has sought to 
undermine public confidence in security 
measures—and, ultimately, to bring about 
the dismantling of the security system itself. 
The attackers are scoring new successes 
every day, and I predict they will continue 
to do so until the administration stands up 
on its hind legs and fights back. 

Those who would keep Communists and 
security risks in Government have become 
so drunk with their successful attack on 
the security program, that in the case of 
the Communist Party of the United States 
versus the Security Control Board, even a 
United States Senator joined with the Com- 
munist Party in their demand that our se- 
curity laws be declared unconstitutional. 

The left-wing Democrats and the “civil 
liberties” cultists have hit upon a remarkably 
effective formula for discrediting the security 
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program; thanks to the executive secrecy 
policy inaugurated by President Truman— 
which prevents the Government from telling 
its side of the story—the left-wingers have 
only to publicize the aileged grievances of 
discharged Government workers in order to 
make their point that we are back in the 
days of the star chamber. 

With the deck thus safely stacked azainst 
the administration, Democrat-led commit- 
tees parade before the public one ex-em- 
ployee after the other to recount his “ordeal.” 
The Democrat committee members and 
counsel express profound shock at what, in 


the absence of evidence in support of the’ 


Government’s case, appears to be a terrible 
injustice to the employee. The Liberal 
press then gleefully retelis the employee’s 
story as though it were the whole story, and 
the public is led to believe that the adminis- 
tration of the security program is arbitrary, 
brutal, and unintelligent. 

The Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Re- 
public, of which your personal friend and 
adviser, Mr. Paul Hoffman, is chairman of 
the board, has followed a similar approach. 
The fund’s method of “evaluating the 
security program” is to compile alleged em- 
ployee grievances, supplied by defense 
counsel of discharged security risks, and on 
the basis of such data, to publicize selected 
“cases” that seem to prove the Communist 
and liberal contention that the security 
program is a for a political witch- 
hunt. 

So far, the left-wing Democrats and the 
liberal fronts have had a free hand. So far, 
responsible administration officials have 
been unwilling, or unable, to stand up 
against the attacks and effectively defend 
the program. As a resuit, the vicious anti- 
security propaganda campaign—originally 
inspired by the Communists—is making 
headway and we are in serious Ganger of 
losing any semblance of the sort of security 
program that is needed to protect the Gov- 
ernment against Communist subversion. 

The dilemma of the administration is, of 
course, very real: as long as security officers 
are forbidden to discuss security cases, they 
are hard put to defend their actions before 
congressional committees. But in the in- 
terests of the Nation’s security, a way must 
be found, and soon, to combat the new left- 
wing offensive. 

In my judgment, the best way to protect 
the security program is to revoke Executive 
secrecy orders, insofar as they prevent secur- 
ity information from being divulged to 
United States Senators and Congressmen. 
I have, of course, always been opposed to 
the “blackout,” and continue to regard it 
as a violation of legislative prerogatives. 
The Executive branch defies both the Con- 
stitution and principles of sound govern- 
ment when it denies to Congress informa- 
tion it needs to discharge its responsibilities. 
And now the evil has returned to plague its 
creators. 

During the Truman regime, the blackout 
order was issued for the purpose of keeping 
from Congress data that would have ex- 
posed criminal negligence in the adminis- 
tration of the security program. But now 
by Keeping the Truman order in force, the 
executive branch has been hoisted by its 
own petard. The secrecy order prevents the 
administration from showing that the pro- 
gram has improved, and from defending 
itself against the charge of overtoughness. 

Congressional investigating committees 
should be given access to security files so 
that they may properly evaluate critcism of 
the program—whether the charge be that 
the program is too tough, or that it is not 
tough enough. Should you decide to divulge 
to committees the information to which they 
are entitled, I shall, for my part, urge the 
Congress to provide that no member of a 
committee or its staff be permitted to exam- 
ine the files until he has received top secu- 
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rity clearance, and that no specific informa, 
tion be divulged to the public that would 
in the judgment of the Executive, endanger 
national security. Security would thus be 
protected, and congressional Committees 
would be in a position to present to the 
American people a balanced, informed report 
on the administration’s program. 

Another possible consequence of the ge. 
crecy order should be noted—namely, tha 
those responsible for the administration g 
the program may become demoralized by the 
sort of attack the left-wing is now waging, 
On several occasions, security officers haye 
been hauled before Democrat-led commit. 
tees, and asked to justify discharges or gy. 
pensions that appeared to be unwarrantey 
on the basis of employees’ complaints. © The 
security officers were not, of course, at liberty 
to explain their actions. But knowledge of 
this fact did not prevent the committee or 
its staff from berating and ridiculing me 
who had been denied the means of defending 
themselves. In one case, Mr. Derrell Peter. 
son, a Veterans’ Administration security of. 
ficer, was severely browbeaten by interro. 
gators who showed little sympathy for his 
claim that silence had been imposed on him 
by Presidential directive. It is easy to see 
that such incidents can hamper sound ad. 
ministration of the program, for a security 
officer is certainly less likely, in a close case, 
to apply strict standards when he may be 
required to justify his decision publicly 
without being permitted to give his reasons, 

If, however, you are unwilling to revoke 
the secrecy order, I suggest that you take 
the next best step—namely, Commence a vig. 
orous educational campaign to inform the 
public about the security program. If the 
executive secrecy order is to remain in force, 
administration spokesmen should make it 
absolutely clear to the American people that, 
for security reasons, they are getting, and 
can get, only one side of the story. 

The public must be told that the “letter 
of charges’? made public by the employee is 
at times incomplete and that the Govern- 
ment’s evidence in support of the charges 
is either withheld entirely or disclosed in 
miniscule fragments. 

In additien, the administration can, with- 
out violating the secrecy order, explain cer- 
tain security practices that are now under 
attack. 

Take, for example, the “suspension” is- 
sue: the left-wingers falsely claim that the 
fact a suspended employee is subsequently 
cleared proves he was dealt with unjustly in 
the first instance. The public should be 
informed that a case of reinstatement after 
suspension does not demonstrate a miscal- 
riage of justice. Security officers are re- 
quired to suspend an employee when de- 
rogatory information appears in his file, 
pending more extensive evaluation of the 
information and further investigation. The 
fact an employee is later cleared means 
only that he was able to explain the derog- 
atory information to the satisfaction of the 
security board or of his department head; it 
most definitely does not mean the employee 
should not have been suspended, pending 
such explanation or the development of ad- 
ditional evidence. I believe, as I am sure you 
do, that mandatory suspension on the re- 
ceipt of derogatory information is absolutely 
essential if our country is to be given ade- 
quate protection against the Communist 
conspiracy. 

Or take the charge that too many jobs are 
considered “sensitive”: the liberals contend 
for a security system that would recognize 
the sensitivity of a few select (but always 
unidentified) positions, and their argument 
is invariably made at the level of Adlal 
Stevenson’s crack about spies in the Bureau 
of Wildlife and Fisheries. Administration 
spokesmen should make it clear that the 
great majority of Government jobs are sen 
sitive in varying degrees—and should ex 
plain, with some examples, why this is Ss 
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t them make the further point that 
there may be some positions that 
be utterly useless to the Commu- 
nists, it is practically impossible to draw a 
nard and fast line that will separate sensi- 
tive from nonsensitive Jobs. 

Even more important is the need for the 
yblic to appreciate the wide differences be~- 
tween the demonstrable Communist and the 
“security risk,” that is, between the traitor 
and the potential traitor—and to understand 
that neither type can be entrusted with a 
Government job. The public should under- 
stand that a security officer is not required 
to make out a case of treason that would 
stand up in a court of law—is not even re- 
quired to show that the employee is, more 
likely than not, a Communist. If the de- 
partment head or his representative enter- 
tains a reasonable doubt about the man’s 
allegiance, he must order that man to leave 
the Government service. Those who quarrel 
with this strict standard entirely miss the 
point about the covert nature of the Com- 
munist conspiracy and the difficulties of 
obtaining legal evidence of treason. 

Unfortunately, the security net will in- 
evitably catch some persons who are not 
Communists. This is one of the prices of 
national safety. But the public must re- 
alize that the personal injustice allegedly 
involved in such cases is much less than 
the disgruntled employee or his lawyer may 
claim, Every Government employee is aware 
that working for the Government is a privi- 
lege, and is on notice that tne Government 
may at any moment—and at its discretion— 
revoke that privilege. The employee is thus 
forewarned that associations, past or pres- 
ent—or, indeed, the associations and cir- 
cumstances of relatives who are susceptible 
to Communist pressures—may cost him his 
job. If a man believes that the well-adver- 
tised risks of placing his economic bets on a 
Government job are too great, he is free to 
seek employment elsewhere. 

These and other aspects of the security 
program should be emphasized vigorously 
and often. The leftwing attack is proceeding 
with increasing viciousness and irresponsi- 
bility. We must fight back. And I believe 
that you, Mr. President, should assume per- 
sonal leadership of the defense. May I sug- 
gest that you devote a major speech to this 
subject in the very near future. Republi- 
can leaders throughout the country should 
then be urged to take their positions in 
the line. We should also attempt to enlist 
conservative Democrats in the fight, for our 
national security is surely an issue that 
transcends party lines. 

We should not claim that the security 
program is beyond reproach. It has im- 
proved, but it is far from perfect. For ex- 
ample, recent investigations have disclosed 
delays in the handling of security cases 
that appear unreasonable. That situation 
ought to be remedied. Much more impor- 
tant: an impartial investigation would re- 
veal that certain Government departments 
are still too lax in the application of security 
standards, and that potential traitcers are 
still in Government. 

We can undertake to remedy these defects 
and, at the same time, restore and maintain 
public confidence in the basic ideas of the 
program. We will have taken a firm step 
in the right direction, should you see fit 
to repeat your excellent speech on the Com- 
munist menace made at Milwaukee, Wis., on 
October 3, 1952, in the course of which you 
Said that: 

“To work for the United States Govern- 
ment is a privilege, not a right. And it is 
the prerogative of the Government to set 
the strictest tasks upon the loyalty and the 
patriotism of those entrusted with our Na- 
Uon's safety.” 

The leftwingers are having a field day at 
the expense of the Nation’s safety. It is our 
imperative duty to the American people to 
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resist their unprincipled campaign—a cam- 
paign that, if successful, will open the door 
once again to large-scale Communist infil- 
tration of our Government. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoE McCartTHy. 

NOVEMBER 2, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN MCCLELLAN, 

United States Senator, Chairman, Sen- 
ate Permanent Investigations Sub- 
committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: After an inten- 
Sive investigation which dates back to nearly 
a year ago, I have succeeded in uncovering 
facts which, if true, establish the existence 
of a currently functioning Communist cell in 
one of the Federal agencies. 

Since I am no longer chairman of the in- 
vestigations subcommittee, and do not have 
the power of subpena, the job of tracking 
down and verifying the leads that have been 
given to me over this period has been ex- 
tremely difficult. Mevertheless, sufficient in- 
formation has now accumulated to convince 
me of the existence of a grave and present 
threat to the security of this country. 

My information indicates that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is literally 
honeycombed with individuals identified 
either as members of the Communist Party, 
or as having had years of constant and close 
association with know and/or suspected 
Communists and Soviet agents. Moreover, it 
appears that this shocking situation has 
been condoned by the responsible NLRB au- 
thorities for many years. 

I am now prepared to turn over to you, as 
chairman of the Senate Permanent Investi- 
gations Subcommittee, the results of my 
investigation so that the Committee’s staff of 
investigators with its power of subpena may 
prepare the individual cases for public hear- 
ings. I should therefore like to urge that 
you immediately call an executive session 
of the Committee so that I may furnish you 
and the other members with the informa- 
tion I have gathered. 

May I emphasize that my information in- 
criminates a large number of individuals 
who at this very moment hold top-level jobs 
in this Government agency. I understand 
that another congressional group is in pos- 
session of information concerning past Sub- 
versive activity in the NLRB. While it is of 
great importance that such evidence of past 
subversion be brought to light, the present 
situation appears to be so critical that, in 
my opinion, the investigations subcom- 
mittee must immediately undertake an in- 
quiry of the facts I am prepared to present. 

With a limited staff and no public funds, 
it has been impossible for me to follow up 
every lead and double-check every datum 
that has been brought to my attention. I 
can, however, assure you that all of my in- 
formation has been furnished by informants 
of high reliability and with indisputable 
access to the pertinent facts. Iam Sure that, 
after you have heard the evidence, you will 
agree that it constitutes a cogent and alarm- 
ing prima facie case against the adequacy of 
security enforcement in this Government 
‘agency. 

Undoubtedly, powerful and _ bi-partisan 
pressures will be exerted upon you and the 
committee to prevent an investigation. For 
the evidence reflects not only upon the past 
Democrat administration of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Truman but also upon the present 
administration of Mr. Eisenhower. 

The Nation is well aware that the Com- 
munists successfully infiltrated the Govern- 
ment during the 20 years of Democrat rule. 
Many Americans, however, have been led to 
believe that since January 1953 the Re- 
publican administration has dislodged most, 
if not all, subversives. I was among those 
in 1952 who were sure that this would be 
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done if the Republican ticket were elected, 
and I campaigned for the Republican candi- 
date on the basis of the pledge that Com- 
munists and security risks would be elimi- 
nated from the Government. Consequently, 
no one can be more distressed than I by the 
realization that the well-meaning efforts of 
the present administration in that direction 
have at least partially failed. 

Both parties stand to be embarrassed by 
an exposé of the NLRB situation; yet I am 
confident you will frustrate any politically 
inspired attempts to prevent the Committee 
from performing its clear duty. I know you 
agree that partisan considerations must pale 
in the face of a common threat to us all. 

As you know, no Federal agency during the 
last 20 years has had more influence upon 
the economic and social structure of the 
Nation than the National Labor Relations 
Board. The subversion of the Board is con- 
sequently a prime goal for those whose mis- 
sion is to destroy our way of life. 

With its network of branch offices—in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, and other 
large cities—and in the light of its tremen- 
dous daily impact on labor-management re- 
lations, the NLRB, from its inception in 
1935, presented an ideal target for Com- 
munist infiltration. The record is replete 
with evidence that the Communists were 
very successful in placing their agents in 
top-level jobs. In 1940, when the nature 
of the Communist conspiracy was only 
vaguely understood in Congress, a House 
committee headed by Representative SMITH 
of Virginia reported that the NLRB was 
heavily infiltrated. My information is that 
the conspirators still wield a powerful in- 
fluence in the Board’s operations. 

To give you an idea of the situation now 
existing in the NLRB, I am herewith setting 
forth some of the data in eight of the cases, 
as an indication of the nature of the evi- 
dence gathered in my investigation. You 
will note that one of the cases, No. 8, is a 
Truman presidential appointee, a member 
of the five-man National Labor Relations 
Board. I shall, of course, mention no names 
here since these individuals are entitled to 
testify under oath at executive committee 
sessions and furnish whatever explanations 
are available. However, I shall be glad to 
give the committee full details on the names, 
dates and circumstances surrounding these 
and the other cases. 

Case No. 1: This National Labor Relations 
Board official enjoys high connections both 
on Capitol Hill and in the Washington office 
of the Board. He was fired from the Labor 
Board in 1954 after a hearing during which 
he admitted under oath that he had been 
a Communist Party member. He admitted 
that he had made false statements in deny- 
ing this fact when he applied for employ- 
ment, attempting to justify this position by 
asserting that he had never been an Ameri- 
can Communist—only a British Communist. 

Despite his denying having been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party of the United 
States, the evidence is that this man taught 
in a Communist Workers school in this 
country. He also supported the campaign 
of a western Congressman who has since in- 
voked the fifth amendment when questioned 
about his Communist connections. 

This man was properly dismissed on 
grounds of questionable loyalty. The al- 
most incredible fact is that he was rehired 
a short time later, reportedly on the inter- 
vention of a member of the NLRB itself, by 
the NLRB, which had discharged him as a 
potential traitor. He is presently employed 
by the NLRB. 

Case No. 2: This woman was a secretary to 
the Regional Director of the National Labor 
Relations Board. She was fired in 1954 after 
a loyalty hearing on the basis of past and 
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present association with known Communists 
and subversives. She was rehired a few 
weeks later and given back pay upon the 
reported intercession of the same Board 
official. She is an employee today. 

Case No. 3: This individual was fired in 
1953 after a Loyalty-Security Board had 
unanimously recommended his separation 
upon hearing the record of his Communist 
activities. He was rehired 8 months later, 
in 1954, again upon the reported intercession 
of the same high Official. 

Case No. 4: This individual, an ex-convict, 
was a reported close associate of a foreign 
atomic scientist who fled behind the Iron 
Curtain. He was identified as a member 
of the Communist Party in a western State. 
He was given a elearance, despite these facts. 
Even though he remains employed in the 
office of the Chairman of the NLRB in Wash- 
ington, D. C., his case has been referred to 
the Department of Justice for possible per- 
jury prosecution. 

Case No. 5: This employee was identified 
as a member of the Communist Party. At 
a loyalty board hearing in 1949, he at first 
denied, then admitted that he may have 
been a Communist. He was given a second 
loyalty hearing in 1955 and cleared because 
the confidential informants of the FBI could 
not be produced. A recommendation for 
perjury action against him has been sent to 
the Justice Department. Nevertheless, he 
remains presently employed by the NLRB. 

Case No. 6: This young woman admitted 
in applying for employment that she had 
been a member of the Young Communist 
League. She was nevertheless hired. Inves- 
tigative reports show that she has continued 
extensive Communist Party activities, and 
that her husband was also a member of the 
Young Communist League. Recommended 
loyalty board hearings on this person have 
not been held. She is presently employed as 
a field examiner with access to Classified de- 
fense installations. 

Case No. 7: This man is currently a re- 
gional director of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. He was appointed to that posi- 
tion by Nathan Witt. This regional director 
was a lecturer at the Philadelphia School of 
Social Sciences and Art which was cited by 
the Attorney General as “an adjunct of the 
Communist Party.”” Recommended loyalty 
board hearings on this man have not been 
held. 

Case No. 8: This individual is a promi- 
nent member of the National Labor Relations 
Board. The evidence relative to this case is 
sufficiently alarming to justify an immediate 
investigation. The derogatory information 
on him was so extensive and his position so 
important that his case was submitted to the 
White House. His complete file is reported 
to have been taken to Independence, Mo., by 
President Truman when he retired from 
office. Yet he remains in his high office with 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

The American people have been told that 
communism in the United States is an exag- 
gerated menace. As you know, this isa myth 
propagated by the Red leaders and the left- 
wingers. Communism is still an ugly, evil, 
and powerful threat to our Government and 
to our liberties. The American people have 
aright to know that men devoted to a godless 
ideology have been installed in high office in 
our Government, have successfully run the 
gauntlet of the loyalty security system, and 
remain in positions where they are able to 
influence policy and shape the destiny of our 
Nation. This fact will be brought home to 
the public if this investigation is pressed 
with vigor and determination. I am con- 
fident you and the committee will do just 
that. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor McCarTuy. 
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Press RELEASE, NOVEMBER 9, 1955 


Mr. Molotov’s vigorous restatement yester- 
day of the Soviet Union’s intention to com- 
munize Germany leaves Secretary Dulles 
with no alternative but to break off the 
Geneva negotiations. To continue the con- 
ference in the teeth of this reaffirmation of 
Soviet imperialistic designs would serve no 
useft purpose, and would create still fur- 
ther dangers to the western position. 

On August 1, I told the Senate that, despite 
all the smiles and handshakes, the Geneva 
summit meeting produced not the slightest 
change in the traditional Soviet position on 
German unification and European security, 
and that it was thus inviting disaster for us 
to play the Communists’ friendship game. 
Some of my colleagues advised postponing 
judgment until the October Foreign Minis- 
ters’ meeting. That meeting has been held, 
and with it has disappeared even the most 
visionary basis for hoping for a Soviet change 
of heart. 

Obviously, there is nothing more to be said 
at Geneva, by either the Communists or our- 
selves, on the questions of Germany and Eu- 
ropean security. This means the conference 
will dribble oif on the subjects of East-West 
trade and cultural contacts. It approaches 
insanity, in the light of Molotov’s reaffirma- 
tions of Communist objectives, for our diplo- 
mats to try to work out agreements that will 
strengthen the Russian economy, and that 
will further facilitate the sending of Com- 
munist cultural delegations to the United 
States and other western countries. 

The deceptive and farcical spirit of Geneva 
Was at the outset, and remains, the chief 
propaganda tool of our admittedly implaca- 
ble enemy. Any attempt to keep it alive 
is fraught with perils for the free world. 

Mr. Dulles deserves credit for standing 
firm at Geneva for the American policy of a 
free and unified Germany. It is his duty 
now to return to the United States, to advise 
the American people that the recent Com- 
munist peace offensive has been root-and- 
center fraudulent, and to set about restoring 
our Soviet policy to a realistic basis. 


PRESS RRLEASE, NOVEMBER 13, 1955 

There is a pressing need for the adminis- 
tration to correct an absurd situation that 
deprived the country of the invaluable serv- 
ices of one of its greatest sons. Ever since 
1951 when President Truman, for partisan 
reasons, relieved him of his far eastern com- 
mands, Gen. Douglas MacArthur has been 
compelled to sit on the sidelines of the free- 
worid’s struggle against communism. This 
has been an extraordinary exile inasmuch as 
General MacArthur is a world statesman of 
unchallenged stature, and unquestionably 
one of our foremost experts on the Far 
East—the area where the fight against com- 
munism will probably be won cr lost. 

But today there is an additional reason 
for sumnroning General MacArthur's services. 
Due to his unfortunate iliness, President 
Eisenhower is not now able to carry, person- 
ally, the full burdens of his office. In view 
of the continuing crisis in the Far East, the 
President's task would be immensely facili- 
tated if he and his advisers had the benefit 
of the daily counsel of this wise man and sea- 
soned area expert. 

I therefore urge that General MacArthur 
be asked to serve as special Presidential ad- 
viser on far east affairs. The appoint- 
ment would considerably lighten the Presi- 
dent’s workload and worries, and would as- 
sure the American people that their affairs 
are in capable hands. 


PRESS RELEASE 


The leadership of the Democrat Party 
should immediately call a halt to the dis- 
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graceful and dangerous activities of th 
Democrat-controlled committee under the 
chairmanship of Senator HENNINGs, of Mis. 
souri. Under HENNINGS all the power of 
Senate committee is being used to wa : 
jungle warfare against the Government 
security system on the argument that it is 
too tough on Communist suspects. The Hen. 
nings committee is being used as q “front” 
for leftwing organizations such as the Fund 
for the Republic and the ADA, whose prin- 
ciple objective is to torpedo any effective 
security program. 

The Hennings committee activities are not 
only a disgrace to the Senate and to the 
Democrat Party, they pose a grave threat 
to the security of the United States, | note 
that not one Democrat leader has come {oy. 
ward to condemn the Hennings spectacle 
which indicates that the national Democra 
leadership is as soft as ever on the Commu. 
nist issue. 

The Communists-in-government question 
should not be an issue between America’s 
two political parties. They should be united 
in efforts to fight Communist infiltration 
However, unless the Democrat leadership 
does something to curb the activities of the 
Hennings committee, Communist subversion 
will be a major issue in the 1956 campaign 
If the Democrat leadership does not remedy 
the situation then the millions of Democrats 
throughout the country, who abhor com. 
munism, will have no alternative but to put 
Republicans in control of the congressional 
committees. 

When I was chairman of a committee that 
was attempting to expose Communists in 
government and in defense plants, there was 
a great hue and cry by the Democrat leaders 
and the leftwing press against one-man 
committee hearings. I note that now—when 
HENNINGs is conducting one-man hearings to 
“protect the rights” of Communist Party. 
liners in government—not a single objection 
is to be heard from the Democrai leaders or 
from the leftwing press, 
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NOVEMBER 29, 
Hon. THomas C. HENNINGs, Jr., 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HENNINGS: Last Friday I 
commenated on the activities of your one- 
man committee, pointing out that you were 
making it easier for Communists to infiltrate 
our Government. Your reply to that state- 
ment has been brought to my attention, and 
let me say that the Sir Galahad pose you 
attempted to strike did not quite come off. 
The only people who can reasonably call you 
their hero are the Communist Party liners 
whose antisecurity propaganda campaig! 
your one-man committee is so energetically 
promoting. 

You stated that you are attempting to 
strengthen our security program. This claim 
was double-talk and hypocrisy at its worst: 
One November 3d at St. Louis, you demanded 
three changes in security procedures which, 
if adopted, would leave the security program 
in shambles. You urged, in effect, that we 
get rid of the reasonable doubt standard 
under which the benefit of the 
loyaity cases is given to the Government. 
You contended that the facts that a man’s 
associates are Communists and that he has 
joined Communist organizations should not 
even be taken into account in determining 
his security status. Finally, you insisted 
that the Government be forbidden to make 
use of derogatory information gathered by 
undercover FBI agents. Far from strength- 
ening the security program, these changes 
would open the floodgates to wholesale Com- 
munist infiltration of our Government. 

Most recently, you brought the Army un- 
der attack for trying to correct 1ax security 
practices that were exposed by the Senate 
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committee under my chairmanship !n the 
peress and Belsky cases. Day after day, your 
committee hammered away at the Army for 
refusing to grant honorable discharges to 
soldiers who take the fifth amendment when 
asked about their Communist connections. 
During one of the sessions (vol. 7, pp. 1049- 
1065), your chief counsel, supported by you, 
perated the Army for merely including as one 
of the charges against a soldier the fact he 
nad taken the fifth amendment when asked 
about Communist activities. Mr. Hocker 
said: “How can you justify that, on either 
a constitutional basis, or on just the basis 
of morals? If a man is entitled to rely upon 
his constitutional privilege, how can the 
Army hold that against him?” 

The result of this daily browbeating of 
Army officials was the promulgation of an 
amazing Defense Department directive. In 
effect, the new directive says to Communists 
and Communist Party liners who are drafted 
into the Army: “All you have to do is take 
the fifth amendment, and you will be able 
to avoid military service and go back to 
civilian life with no disgrace or stigma at- 
tached to your name.” In other words, loyal 
American youths must give several years 
of their lives to their country’s service, but 
Communists and Communist Party liners go 
scot-free—neither drafted nor disgraced. 

After that directive was issued, you com- 
mented: “We are making progress. I look 
forward to further improvements in the 
regulations as the subcommittee prosecutes 
this inquiry.’”” Progress fcr whom, improve- 
ment in whose behalf, Senator? 

The frightening thing about your efforts 
to wreck the security program is that they 
apparently have the support of national 
Democrat leaders—none of whom have yet 
repudiated you or your committee. It is a 
sad commentary on Democrat leadership 
that the only Senate Committee now hold- 
ing hearings on the Communist issue is 
waging jungle warfare against our security 
system instead of attempting to expose and 
get rid of Communists and Communist 
Party liners. For this choice of objectives 
the Democrat Party bears full responsibility. 
Ido not want Communist subversion to be 
an issue in the next campaign, but I assure 
you it will be an issue, unless your commit- 
tee desists from activities that give aid and 
comfort to this country’s enemies. 

Iam sure that the millions of Democrats 
throughout the Nation who abhor com- 
munism join me in this protest against your 
committee’s activities. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOE MCCARTHY. 





LETTER WRITTEN TO SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Gov. AVERELL HARRIMAN, HON. ADLAI 
STEVENSON 

DECEMBER 2, 1955. 

Dear Sir: It is evident that you are being 
seriously considered for the Democrat presi- 
dential nomination in 1956. Therefore, I 
think it proper that at this time you take a 
stand on one of the major issues that will 
confront the American people in the coming 
election, namely, how to deal with the never- 
ceasing Communist attempts to infiltrate our 
Government. I think it is important that 
the public, and especially the delegates who 
Select the Democrat nominee, know your 
views on this vital question. 

On January 10, 1955, after the McCarthy 
censure, and after the Democrat Party had 
obtained control of the Senate, a resc ution 
was introduced and unanimously passed 
which said, in part: 

“It is the sense of the Senate that its ap- 
propriate committees shall continue dili- 
gently and vigorously to investigate, expose 
and combat * * * (the Communist) con- 


spiracy, and all subversive elements and per- 
sons connected therewith.” 
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That resolution was admittedly designed 
to counter the impression that the unani- 
mous vote of the Democrat Party on the cen- 
sure issue meant that “the Senate would 
terminate or soften its investigation of com- 
munism and subversion.” 

Although I voted for the resolution, I com- 
mented at the time that the resolution 
amounted to a declaration against sin, and 
that the Democrat Party would have to prove 
by deeds that it had ceased to be soft on 
the Communist issue. I added that I would 
give the Democrats 1 year to demonstrate 
that they had meant what they said. 

That year is now nearly up. So far, under 
Democrat leadership, congressional investi- 
gating committees have not exposed a single 
Communist in Government. But this is not 
the most serious indictment of the Demo- 
crat Party. Instead of exposing Communists, 
the Democrat leadership has seen fit to join 
in the Communist-inspired campaign to dis- 
credit existing measures for combating sub- 
version. While I did not expect any progress 
to be made in exposing Communists, I could 
hardly anticipate this development: That 
the Democrat Party would flagrantly and 
unabashedly expose its softness toward com- 
munism by attempting to destroy the se- 
curity measures now in force. 

First, the Johnston committee attempted 
to whip up hysteria against the security pro- 
gram by parading before the public a long 
line of discharged Communist suspects and 
inviting them to relate how badly they had 
been treated. No attempt was made to eval- 
uate the complaints or to present the Gov- 
ernment’s side of the cases. 

But the most serious threat to the safety 
of this country is the activities of the Demo- 
crat-controlled subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of Senator HENNINGs. The 
manifest objective of the Hennings subcom- 
mittee is nothing less than the total emascu- 
lation of the security system. 

Under the guise of protecting constitu- 
tional rights, HENNINGS has brought under 
attack practically every security procedure 
that is useful in detecting Communists and 
getting rid of them. If HENNINGs has his 
way the only person who would be caught in 
the security net is the man who announces 
“I am a present member of the Communist 
Party, and here is my party card to prove it.” 
The procedure changes urged by the Hen- 
nings subcommittee would open the flood- 
gates to wholesale Communist infiltration of 
our Government. 

Inasmuch as the Democrat Party now con- 
trols the Senate, the activities of the Hen- 
nings subcommittee are the direct respon- 
sibility of the Democrat Party. The Demo- 
crat Party therefore has been put on record 
as being more concerned with protecting 
Communists than with exposing them. As 
things stand now, this is the record upon 
which the Democrat Party will have to cam- 
paign in 1956. 

I have often said that it is not my wish for 
Communist subversion to be an issue be- 
tween our two political parties. But the 
American people will make this an issue, un- 
less the Democrat national leadership repu- 
diates activities that give aid and comfort 
to our country’s enemies. The public is fast 
losing patience with politicians who dance to 
every tune the Communists play and then 
ask to be entrusted with the conduct of the 
Nation's affairs. 

TI therefore call upon you to repudiate the 
antisecurity vendetta being conducted by 
Senator HENNINGS and to condemn all other 
attempts to weaken our national security. 
If you fail to take this action then you have 
no right to ask the American people, either 
in the primaries or in the national election, 
to endorse your candidacy. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOE McCaRTHY. 
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: DECEMBER 16, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. BROWNELL: I make reference to 
a letter addressed to you on November 14, 
1955, by Hon. JOHN L. McCLELLAN, chairman 
of the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations, which reads: 

“Reference is made to my letter of April 
12, 1955, wherein I referred to you various 
material concerning Brig. Gen. Ralph W. 
Zwicker. At that time, I requested that your 
office advise whether there appeared to be 
a violation of the perjury statute and what 
action your Department intended to pursue. 

“It would be appreciated if you would ad- 
vise me as to the status of the Case.” 

I am informed that your office has replied 
to this letter to the effect that the Zwicker 
case has been referred to the Criminal Divi- 
sion, but that no action has, as yet, been 
taken. 

As the ranking Republican member of this 
subcommittee, I feel obliged to remind you 
that continued delays in the disposition of 
this Case may reflect adversely on the pres- 
ent administration. The case was originally 
referred to your Department 8 months ago, 
because this subcommittee was of the opin- 
ion that General Zwicker’s testimony might 
constitute the basis of a perjury prosecu- 
tion. I submit that any further delay will 
arouse suspicions that the Department is 
permitting political considerations to inter- 
fere with the administration of justice. 

May I be advised at the earliest possible 
moment of what action is to be taken. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOE McCartuy. 


—_—_- 


DECEMBER 16, 1955. 
The Honorable JoHn L. McCLe.han, 
Chairman, Permanent Investigations 
Subcommittee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: I am deeply 
concerned over the attacks by the John- 
ston and Hennings committees on the Gov- 
ernment security program. In my opinion, 
these committees have consciously sought to 
discredit anti-Communist security meas- 
ures by means of ridicule, unfair emphases 
and downright misrepresentation. The 
committees are deliberately portraying the 
security program as a ruthless, bungling 
Gestapo-like operation and this distorted 
picture is being passed on to the public with 
great gusto by the left-wing press. The re- 
sult is that the Communist Party is winning 
a stupendous propaganda victory and may 
soon achieve its objective of destroying the 
security system altogether. 

I enclose for your careful reading a photo- 
stat of an article published in the Wash- 
ington Star of December 11, 1955—-one of 
literally hundreds of the same tendency— 
which shows the kind of games the left- 
wingers are playing with the security issue. 
This article deals with the Hennings com- 
miittee’s so-called investigation of the Army’s 
policy of assigning to “controlled duties,” 
and refusing to grant honorable discharges 
to, inductees who take the fifth amendment 
when questioned about their loyaity to the 
United States. 

I have read in their entirety the relevant 
transcripts of the Hennings committee hear- 
ings, and let me say that this story faith- 
fully records the distorted version of security 
procedures developed by that committee. 
This team of clever publicists so twists the 
facts as to make the Army’s position look 
ridiculous. The article, for example, “proves” 
that the Army compels an inductee to exer- 
cise his constitutional privilege, then pun- 
ishes him for doing so. 

When considered step by step by anyone 
who is acquainted with the security prob- 
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lem, and who takes a realistic view of the 
measures that are necessary to protect our 
country, the Army procedures that are under 
fire are utterly reasonable. To begin with 
the Army asks the inductee, in effect, 
whether he is loyal to the United States. 
(Do Hennings and left-wingers want the 
Army to induct persons without obtaining 
this information?) It then tells the in- 
ductee that if he chooses not to disclose 
whether he is loyal to the United States, the 
way to avoid such disclosure is to invoke 
his constitutional privilege. (Do left-wing- 
ers have in mind some other way in which 
an inductee can justify refusing td assert 
his loyalty?) The Army then must deter- 
mine what bearing the invocation of the 
fifth amendment has on the inductee’s 
security status; it usually decides against 
giving him full security clearance and an 
honorable discharge. (Are the left-wingers 
saying that the Army should completely 
ignore the implications of an inductee say- 
ing, “I cannot tell the truth about Commu- 
nist connections because the truth might 
tend to incriminate me?’’) 

Of course, the left-wingers never commit 
themselves on just what step in the process 
is wrong. Their purpose is to whip up public 
sentiment against a caricature of the whole— 
and thus to pressure the Army into emas- 
culating its program or dismantling it alto- 
gether. 

Daily browbeating of security officers by 
the Hennings committee has forced the Army 
to revise its procedures for dealing with fifth- 
amendment cases, and the new regulation 
creates a situation more absurd and more 
dangerous than existed when our committee 
went into the Peress case. The new regula- 
tions call for a loyalty investigation prior to 
induction. The result is that a Communist 
or Communist Party liner—or, for that mat- 
ter, anyone who wants to dodge the draft— 
can, by merely invoking the fifth amend- 
ment, avoid the draft and return to civilian 
life with no mark or stigma attached to his 
name. 

I am informed that ridicule and intimida- 
tion by Senate committees and the press has 
caused a general relaxation of efforts by the 
executive departments to expose and get rid 
of Communist suspects. My purpose in writ- 
ing you is to suggest that our committee, 
which is charged with overseeing the opera- 
tions of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, has a clear duty to attempt to repair 
the damage done by the Hennings and John- 
ston committees. First, we should give the 
Defense Department and the other Govern- 
ment agencies an opportunity to explain the 
operation of the security program in an at- 
mosphere other than that of a “kangaroo 
court.” We should make it clear to the 
executive officials that our interest is in 
strengthening the security program, not in 
weakening it. 

Second, our committee should resume ef- 
forts to expose the Communists who are still 
in our Government. It is truly a sad com- 
mentary on the political leadership of the 
Senate that the only committees dealing 
with the Communists-in-Government issue 
are directing their fire at those who are at- 
tempting to prevent Communist infiltration, 
instead of at those who are doing the infil- 
trating. 

This gets me over to a subject to which I 
hope you will give the most careful con- 
sideration. Unless Senate committees—all 
of which are Democrat-controlled—start 
fighting Communists instead of helping 
them, there is no way on earth to prevent 
the Communists-in-Government problem 
from becoming a political issue in 1956. 
The two parties should be united in their 
determination to fight Communist subver- 
sion, but on the basis of the Democrat 
Party’s Senate performance to date, they are 
not united; and unless this. situation 
changes, it will be the duty of Republican 
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candidates to point out the differences to 
the electorate. 

On January 10 of this year, the Democrat- 
controlled Senate passed a resolution that 
provided, in part: 

“It is the sense of the Senate that its ap- 
propriate committees shall continue dili- 
gently and vigorously to investigate, expose 
and combat... [the Communist] con- 
spiracy, and all subversive elements and 
persons connected therewith.” 

I voted for that resolution, though I felt 
that its real purpose was to offset a wide- 
spread impression that the unanimous 
Democrat vote on the censure issue fore- 
shadowed a letup in efforts to expose and 
get rid of Communists in Government. I 
stated at that time that I would give the 
Democrat leadership 1 year to prove that it 
had meant what it said. , 

That year is now nearly up and so far, not 
a single Communist in Government has been 
exposed by a Senate committee. Moreover, 
so far as I have been able to discover, no 
attempts to uncover subversives in Govern- 
ment are being made by a Senate committee. 
Instead, Democrat-controlled committees 
have concentrated on discrediting the se- 
curity program. The responsibility for this 
strange choice of objectives must be laid 
directly to the Senate Democrat leadership 
and to Democrat committee chairmen. 

I believe that you personally, along with 
many other Senate Democrats, are anxious to 
expose Communists; but I also believe you 
have been hamstrung by the left-wing 
leadership of the Democrat Party. The in- 
terests of the country require that good 
Democrats emancipate themselves from 
left-wing domination. Unless this is done, 
unless the Senate starts providing some op- 
position to the Communist-inspired anti- 
security campaign, instead of abetting it, 
Republicans in 1956 will have no choice but 
to cite the Communist issue as reason for 
restoring to them’ the chairmanships of 
Senate committees. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOE McCarTHY. 


Tes 


Unless Nonessential Spending Is Trimmed 
and Budget Is Balanced, Congress May 
Fritter Away Chance To Give People 
Some Honest Tax Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. 0. C. FISHER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, if this 
Congress wants to do it, the American 
people can be given some badly needed 
tax relief this year. And it can now be 
done on a sound basis. Indeed it is pos- 
sible, if we set our minds to it, to have 
moderate tax reduction and also pay a 
billion or so dollars on the mounting 
public debt. 

But we all know that we cannot have 
honest tax reduction that really means 
something unless at the same time the 
budget is balanced. Otherwise the Con- 
gress would find itself in a position of 
borrowing money, adding it to the public 
debt, and of in effect paying that bor- 
rowed money to ourselves as taxpayers. 

In other words, if the Federal Govern- 
ment spends more than it takes in it 
engages in deficit financing to that ex- 
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tent. That deficit is made up by the 
Government borrowing that amount ang 
adding it to the public debt. We now 
pay nearly $7 billion annually in interest 
on that debt. 

It is an unsound business practice 
under present conditions, to borrow 
money for tax-relief purposes. That is 
not really tax relief—it is tax postpone. 
ment. In a way it is a fraud because it 
unloads that much more on future gen. 
erations to pay, while leading the people 
to think we have really down something 
for them. 

Let us hope, Mr. Speaker, that as we 
approach this subject of tax reduction 
this year we keep these basic consider. 
ations in mind. 

TAX REDUCTION IS CONDITIONED ON REDUCED 
SPENDING 


If we do that, if we really want to take 
advantage of this opportunity to give 
some tax relief on a sound basis, we will 
start looking right now for ways to cut 
down on nonessential spending. That 
is the only approach to honest—not 
phony—tax reduction. 

Now, how can we reduce spending? 
There are many ways. We can, for ex- 
ample, take the fat out of foreign aid 
and limit it in the main to necessary mil- 
itary assistance, with economic aid go- 
ing only to those countries ‘that are on 
the side of the Free World, that are stra- 
tegic and cooperative, and which without 
our help are in danger of falling into 
Communist hands—thereby further en- 
dangering our own security and world 
peace. 

END OF PUBLIC HOUSING WOULD HELP 
TAXPAYERS 


Another obvious saving would be to 
discontinue the expensive public hous- 
ing which each year is becoming in- 
creasingly burdensome to American tax- 
payers. It will be recalled that this 
House last summer reversed an earlier 
position and at the end of the session 
voted to continue public housing—a bil- 
lion dollars worth of it having been com- 
mitted at that time. Those who support 
that sort of reckless spending should be 
the last to talk about tax reduction un- 
less and until the budget is balanced. 

Indeed, the Congress should begin 
steps now to liquidate socialized housing 
and get out of this business that pri- 
vate enterprise can handle so much bet- 
ter. About $10 billion is involved in 
outstanding commitments, loss of rev- 
enue to local communities in foregoing 
local taxes on such housing projects, and 
other factors. Let us get the Govern- 
ment out of that kind of business and 
give the taxpayers a break. 

TO HAVE TAX AND DEBT REDUCTION WE MUST 
FOLLOW CONSISTENT POLICIES FROM YEAR TO 
YEAR ° 
Mr. Speaker, it should be evident to 

everyone that our approach to these 

problems should be consistent from year 
to year; planning for a sound fiscal 
policy should be projected into the 
future and not be haphazard. Such 
policies should be the same—the objec- 
tives should be the same—on nonelec- 
tion years as they are on election years. 

The same basic principles of economy 

should be practiced every year—not just 

occasionally. 
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It happens that I have been one of 
those who in the past has tried to follow 
that rule of consistency. I have consist- 
ently opposed nonessential spending 
and phony tax cut proposals. I was con- 
strained to vote against the big package 
foreign aid bills the past 3 years because 
they contained, in my judgment, too 
much fat, too much waste, along with 
the desirable features. We are told, for 
example, that Denmark was given $100 
million last year to be used in helping 
palance its budget. And it was reported 
that $200 million was handed as a gift to 
Great Britain shortly before their last 
general election. 

We simply cannot go on with irrespon- 
sible spending if we are to have respon- 
sible tax reduction and debt retirement. 
It is just that simple. 

MORE PEOPLE NOW REALIZING THAT TAX CUT IS 
MEANINGLESS UNLESS BUDGET IS BALANCED 
As I said at the beginning, we now 

have a chance to give the people some 
honest tax relief because we are within 
sight of a balanced budget. But that 
possibility can be frittered away by ex- 
cessive spending. 

There is another encouraging sign: 
many who last year and the year before 
insisted upon additional tax cuts despite 
the unbalanced condition of the budget 
are now, according to press reports, re- 
alizing the fallacy of that position and 
are calling for caution in applying simi- 
lar tax cuts at this time unless the 
budget is brought into balance. That 
change in attitude is commendable. 

Let us hope, Mr. Speaker, that those 
who now admit that honest tax relief can 
be had only with a balanced budget, will 
join with those of us who make annual 
fights for reduction in nonessential 
spending. Let us bear in mind that 
10 percent of all taxes now collected is 
used just to pay annual interest on the 
public debt. Even if we paid a billion 
doliars a year on that debt it would re- 
quire 280 years to retire it. The use of 
commonsense economy is the key to 
prospects for tax relief this year—and 
for a sound fiscal policy throughout the 
foreseeable future. 


The Outlook for Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mv. President, I have in 
My hand a copy of a very fine address, 
entitled ‘“‘The Outlook for Business,” 
Which was delivered by one of Wis- 
Consin’s great sons, Harry A. Bullis, who 
Is now living in Minneapolis, and who is 
President of General Mills, Inc. He 
Made an address in Des Moines, Iowa, 
on January 5, 1956. I think the address 
is worthy of anyone's perusal, and would 
Prove to be profitable and enjoyable 
Teading. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

; THE OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS 


(Address of Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., at annual din- 
ner meeting of the Des Moines Chamber of 
Commerce, Des Moines, Iowa, January 5, 
1956) 

The future of the American economy de- 
pends first of all upon certain facts, but it 
is also related to one’s point of view. 

Over in Moscow, U.S. S. R., they hope that 
1956 will be the year of the great American 
depression. They believe a shattering busi- 
ness panic here is inevitable. Stalin didn’t 
live long enough to see it. His successors 
are as confident as ever that it will come to 
pass. They view the American economy as 
a gasoline engine, its tank just emptied, but 
spinning madly on in a last burst of speed 
before it chugs to a halt. 

Here in America, as we survey the business 
scene, we are reminded that this is a politi- 
cal year. Before 1956 is out we will elect— 
perhaps I should say that we may re-elect— 
a President of the United States. We will 
pass upon the entire membership of the 
House of Representatives. A good third of 
the United States Senate will risk its politi- 
cal future. 

There is one platform that both political 
parties are agreed upon. They are in favor 
of prosperity. For the party in power it may 
be called continued prosperity. For the outs 
it may be called genuine prosperity. And for 
both it is sincere concern for the sick mem- 
bers of the moment in our economic fam- 
ily—the American farmer. But agreed they 
are that the United States shall and must 
have prosperity. 

So here we have the picture—the Kremlin 
hang-dogging under its domes, wishing the 
worst; the political drums beating out the 
presidential election year; all parties agreed 
on prosperity—and the state of American 
business good—in fact, never better at any 
time in the history of these United States. 


HOW GOOD ARE WE? 


Just how good business is today, is hardly 
appreciated. Consider with me that our 
gross national product—the production of 
all goods and services in this country—is 
nearing the rate of $400 billion per year. 

Just before the war the annual rate was 
$100 billion. 

In other words, we are doing 4 times what 
we did in 1940. 

To be sure, we must allow for the lessened 
purchasing power of the dollar compared 
with the prewar years. But after this allow- 
ance the rate is fabulous. 

Now all this logically leads to a basic ques- 
tion. How much further can this thing go? 
Is it possible to sustain this pace? Can we 
keep our economic footpedal pressed down 
to the floorboards? Can we race our engine 
as we are—and possibly get still more speed 
and mileage? 

The United States businessman has al- 
ready expressed himself on this question. 
His answer is a resounding yes. But he did 
not reply just that way. In fact, he has 
acted an affirmative in the form of com- 
mitments for capital-goods expenditures 
during the year 1956. These expenditures 
cover the cost of new plants and equipment, 
in other words the creation of new means 
of production by which we can push higher 
our flow of goods and services that contribute 
to a higher standard of living for all Ameri- 
cans. The known total of all planned capi- 
tal expenditures for 1956 is $33.4 billion. 
This is 13 percent more than the $29.4 
billions invested by industry in capital 
goods during the past year. We all know 
that this supplies jobs. Consider that the 
Bell System alone will spend $2 billion for 
new pliant facilities. 
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Other major expenditures are planned by 
iron and steel, light metals, autos, chemicals, 
paper, rubber and synthetic fabrics. 

So looking at the economic picture 
through the American brand of eyeglass, we 
can say that beginning with politicians, 
right down through the businessman, and 
for that matter including the man on the 
street—the future looks good. It looks good 
because the nation is determined to work 
and invest to make it good. I think that is 
an important point to remember. A heavy 
volume economy doesn’t just happen—it is 
created as the result of the joint actions of 
millions of human being who invent, create, 
invest, manage and govern so that it shall 
be that way. 

Now, since we have practically attained a 
400 billion dollar Gross Product, where do we 
go from here? 

THE JOB AHEAD 

At this moment, our major concern is to 
keep a balance between the expanding 
growth in output and our ability to finance 
all the producing machines and the con- 
sumers of all the end products they turn out. 
Fortunately, our Government’s fiscal condi- 
tion is sound with the budget presently in- 
dicating a cash surplus. Therefore our basic 
problem is to keep the output of our gigantic 
machine in which business has invested, 
such as houses and their equipment, appli- 
ances, radios, TV’s, and automobiles—the 
things that make American life good— 
moving into consumer hands. The list in- 
cludes food, clothing, tobacco, oil products. 
rubber tires, and other products destined 
for consumer dollars and which consumers 
need. What then is the job ahead? 

We know that our national productivity 
grows at the rate of almost 4 percent a year. 
Beiter techniques in management and pro- 
duction, a more highly skilled labor supply, 
greater efficiency in farming and coal min- 
ing, plus increase in population, are the 
forces behind this growth. Also our labor 
supply of about 800,000 a year is an addition 
of one percent to our production potential. 
Improved technology, so strikingly observable 
on any Iowa farm, adds about 3 percent more 
per man and per farmer. All this increase in 
productivity means we have to find ways to 
market some 10 to 15 billion dollars more in 
goods and services in 1956 than we did in 
1955. Can we do it? My answer to that one 
is—I am an optimist. 

A LOOK BACKWARD 


Let's look back a little. In 1954, after the 
truce in Korea, the administration cut de- 
fense expenditures 14 billion dollars. There 
followed a reduction in stockpiles of all goods 
accumulated for defense, excepting, of 
course, our “strategic stockpiles.” Also our 
exports were a little greater, thanks to the 
recovery we had helped produce in Europe. 
But it was the consumer who spent $18 bil- 
lion more on consumer goods and almost $3 
billion more for new houses. It was the 
consumer, remember, who started the econ- 
omy on the upward trend again. To meet 
his demands, industry had to start building 
more factories, more machines, and buying 
more inventories to fabricate into the con- 
sumer goods he wanted to own. In addi- 
tion to this consumer pressure, our State and 
local governments carried on a large con- 
struction program. : 

The final outcome of all these favorable 
upward forces was to elevate total gross 
national product from its low of less than 
$360 billion to the $392 billion annual rate 
attained in the third quarter of 1955. It is 
that rate of national product which is rea- 
sonably expected to reach $400 billion—some 
predict more—in the early part of 1956. 

WHERE DID THE MONEY COME FROM? 


Now we come to the all important ques- 
tion: “Where’s the money coming from?” 
First, we must ask where did the consumer 
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get his money last year? We know that 
business got its money from retained earn- 
ings, increased depreciation, and new 
financing. We know also that during 1955 
consumers increased their spending by 7 
percent, and at the same time paid $1 billion 
more in income taxes. The plain fact is 
the worker consumer got a part of the 
money he needed from greater earnings. 
Wage boosts for the total labor force aver- 
aged about 4 percent, without considering 
increased compensation from _ overtime. 
The factory worker enjoyed a total increase 
of about 8 percent in average weekly pay. 
This increase was transmitted, in many in- 
dustries, to the white collar workers. The 
overall result was that the annual rate of 
personal disposable income rose by about 
$17 billion between the third quarter of 
1954, and the third quarter of 1955, and 
undoubtedly increased further in the fourth 
quarter. 
THE FARM PROBLEM 


In all the long and tragic history of the 
world, the periods of man’s hunger and lack 
of adequate food supply have been measured 
in ages and centuries—and the bright days 
of his plenty have been known as decades, 
or fewer years. Even today, our economists 
and social scientists tell us that 77 percent 
of the world’s population has less than 
enough to eat. 

All of this makes all the more paradoxical 
our overabundance of agricultural prod- 
ucts. And it points a serious indictment at 
our inability to create satisfactory markets 
for the products of the farmer’s toil, and to 
see to it that he as well as organized labor 
is given an opportunity to grow and prosper 
with an expanding standard of living geared 
to the fortunes of our great Nation. 

Although consumers generally spent 25 
percent more dollars for all durable goods, 
5 percent more for all services, and 17 per- 
cent more for new houses—the farmer found 
himself with fewer dollars. A larger farm 
output brought no larger gross receipts, and 
@ somewhat smaller net farm income. Of 
course, we know that the number of people 
living on farms is down several million in 
the last 10 years. And yet the 1955 crop was 
the biggest harvest ever made in the United 
States. 

It is heartening to note that the farm 
problem is receiving consideration now at 
the place where the remedy must be applied. 
I refer to the rate of production. It is only 
prudent conservation of soil and resources 
to gear production to demand. A fairly 
priced market for farm products is a part of 
that picture. And all the while that this 
temporary limitation—for such it is—is 
operating, we may be confident that the 
value of the land will continue to grow in 
economic importance and prestige as it 
always has through all history. The farmer 
is the primary producer. Without the ef- 
forts of his toil, all other production ceases. 
Food production is a source of great national 
strength. It is well to remember this law 
of nature, and respect the farmer’s place in 
our economic progress. 

THE DEBT PROBLEM 


To return to our study of where con- 
sumers got the money they spent, of course, 
much of it came from increased earnings. 
But, as to the rest, the plain fact is “they 
borrowed it.” Yes, borrow it they did. But 
at the same time they also increased their 
holdings of liquid assets. Incidentally, this 
is something our farmers have done very 
well during the past 15 years. It is signifi- 
cant that consumers’ holdings of liquid as- 
sets grew more than twice as much as their 
debts. 

We learn from economists that the debt 
pattern runs something this way: 

Most of the younger married couples buy 
new houses. Sometimes their parents help 
them make a small downpayment. Then 
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the youngsters move into a new house. 
After that they are on their own. The 
parents like that. 

Children come along. The young parents 
get ahead and their income grows. They 
begin to think about a better house. Soon 
they do something about it. Records show 
that though we make mortgages of 18, 20, 
25, and 30 years maturity, the average life 
of all of them is only 714 years. Those 
smart kids of yours seem to move into a 
better house very fast—and don’t their fath- 
ers and mothers like that. 

The pattern continues this way. While the 
children are doing this, we oldsters are pay- 
ing off our debts and we are also continuing 
to pay on our life insurance. This gives 
financing institutions larger resources from 
which loans are made to those younger fam- 
ilies. Actually, if we save more, some other 
groups must go into debt to use our savings; 
otherwise, there would be no investment. 
That is why debts must increase in a grow- 
ing society. Some people are always paying 
off old debts, while others are incurring 
more debts. The instant anyone pays off a 
debt, he becomes an individual who saves. 
All the new houses I see around the out- 
skirts of Des Moines gives evidence that we 
are certainly training a lot of people to 
save these days. The combination of debt 
and saving and more debt and more saving 
is resulting in the growth of this distin- 
guished city of yours. 

OUR PROBLEM 


Nevertheless, because some people are be- 
coming nervous about this accelerated debt 
pattern, I do not think our total debt will 
rise as much in this year of 1956 as it did last 
year. That is the general feeling. 

Nor should we expect the total earnings of 
workers to go up as much in 1956 as they 
did last year, especially from more over- 
time. 

So here is our problem. We expect $10 
billion to $15 billion more in total output 
this year. Yet our debt pattern will not 
accelerate as much as it did last year; nor 
will the total earnings of workers go up as 
rapidly as in 1955, because overtime will not 
increase much more. But we must move our 
extra $10 billion to $15 billion in output into 
consumer hands. How can we do this? 


TAX REDUCTION 


I think a very sound and tested way is to 
lower taxes. That will leave more money 
in consumers’ hands. 

How will this work out, you ask? 
thing like this: 

The lowered taxes will enlarge the con- 
sumers disposable income. That in turn will 
encourage spending, thereby moving prod- 
ucts and services. All that is good. 

Have we ever tried this before? The an- 
swer is, ‘‘Yes.” 

In January 1954 total taxes were reduced 
by $7.4 billion. This reduction came just 
at the beginning of the 1954 recession. This 
released spending money helped to stop that 
recession. The resulting increase in produc- 
tion, business activity, and incomes caused 
tax revenues to go up at a substantial rate. 
The total increase was perhaps $7 billion, 
and for that reason our national cash budget 
changed from a state of deficit to one of 
surplus. This is one type of surplus no one 
complains about. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


We have a national talent for bold think- 
ing. Today, the bold policy is to plan for 
continuing economic growth, to plan to 
finance it, and to buttress this growth with 
a favorable Government fiscal policy. To 
say that another way, we can determine the 
amount of prosperity we shall have in 1956 
by wise management of our money supply, 
realistic extension and management of debt, 
and sound decisions about our taxes in the 
area of fiscal policy. 

The final question is the issue of proper 
timing. In government, as in football, a 
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sharp play fails if it is badly timed. wey 
timed, even the old Statute of Liberty Play 
works. 

As an example of good timing, between 
12 to 18 months ago the leaders of the Eisen. 
hower administration announced the fisca] 
policies which are responsible for our stron 
economic position today. It is time now for 
us to look ahead to the latter part of 1956 
and 1957 and make decisions that wil] Carry 
our prosperity into and beyond that periog, 

At the moment, some men believe that 
we should be more concerned with possibie 
inflation than with planning for economic 
stimulants. But that type of unbold think. 
ing will not dictate policies to sustain oyr 
economic vigor in the days ahead of ys, 

We have every reason to assume that the 
administration and Congress jointly, which 
have not acted with untimely speed, neither 
with carelessness in these matters, will adopt 
sound policies to meet any economic prob- 
lems which may arise in the year aheag 
of us. 

CONCLUSION 


What does all this add up to? You and 
I will agree it adds up to a lot of things, 
most of them good. We know that our 
American economy is remarkably strong— 
that it is increasingly stable. Business has 
tangibly expressed its confidence in con. 
tinued progress by the huge commitments 
for capital goods expenditures in the year 
ahead. At the same time, it is fully aware 
of the necessity of avoiding excesses, of 
not getting winded. In my opinion, we 
shall continue to have a steady growth in 
business. I am convinced we have the 
financial means to accommodate it. The 
wisdom which we need is not so much as 
to whether we can continue our economic 
expansion, as it is to determine the rate 
at which the expansion can proceed without 
danger of inflation and excessive boom. 

During the past 10 years we have lifted 
our imports by more than $6 billion a year. 
We have thus helped the rest of the world 
keep busy and prosperous. Our own pros- 
perity enables us to purchase needed raw 
materials from foreign countries and that 
in turn helps to bring prosperity to all the 
world. 

The continuation of our progress will re- 
quire the increasing cooperation of the var- 
ious elements of the economy. Business 
management will need the full support of 
labor and farmers, as well as of the gen- 
eral consuming public of which we are all 
a part. Only with the responsibilities shared 
and with a mutual awareness of the needs 
and desires of all members of society can 
the overall goal be reached. 

By boldness and faith, with everyone co- 
operating and working together intelligently, 
we can continue to have an expanding econ- 
omy under freedom that is producing 24 
hours a day for all the people of America, 
and for all the people of the world. 

And therein lies the greatest promise, the 
hope and the unlimited future of America. 


Tke University of Pennsylvania and the 
Commonwealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, at the 57th annual dinner of 


the Pennsylvania Society, which was 
held in New York City on December 10 
last, the principal address was delivered 
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py the distinguished scholar and educa- 
tor, Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, president 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

1commend Dr. Harnwell’s notable ad- 
dress to the attention of my colleagues, 
pecause it sets for the problems that 
must be met to safeguard the freedom 
and independence of higher education in 
the United States. 

In his remarks Dr. Harnwell traced the 
history of the University of Pennsylvania 
since it was founded 215 years ago by 
Pennsylvania's foremost citizen and 
statesman, Benjamin Franklin. 

This year we are celebrating the 250th 
pirthday anniversary of Dr. Franklin, 
and we are proud that the University of 
Pennsylvania is outstanding today 
among the many living and enduring 
monuments to the vision and wisdom of 
that great American patriot. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Dr. Harnwell’s address 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


as follows: 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


During the decade between the birth of 
George Washington and that of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Philadelphia was the most rapidly 
growing city in the Colonies. It had in- 
herited a religious but nonsectarian tradition 
from William Penn which attracted a wider 
variety of racial stocks, more tradesmen and 
skilled artisans, more professional men and 
philosophers than any of its rivals along 
the narrow strip of seacoast which was the 
western beachhead of advancing empire. 


English and Germans, Quakers and Luther- 
ans were establishing a sturdy bastion of 


tolerance and independence which gave 
Philadelphia and its institutions a character 
which they have never lost. 

Among the occasional visitors during this 
decade was a gifted evangelist, George White- 
field, who drew thousands of people to his 
open-air meetings. His magnetism, however, 
won him no invitation to an established pul- 
pit so his following of tradesmen and arti- 
sans, in 1740, built a plain one-room building 
on Fourth Street below Arch, one of their 
purposes being to accommodate the congre- 
gation during Whitefield’s visits. Moved 
also by a pressing need for schooling in the 
growing city, which was to be the cradle of 
liberty 34 years later, they designated the 
building not only as a “House of Publick 
Worship” but also as a charity school. This 
was the beginning of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Use of the structure for educational pur- 
poses lagged, however, until the movement 
was given life and vision by an enterprising 
young citizen who was later to become the 
leading statesman and philosopher of 2 new 
nation. Benjamin Franklin, who served as 
a trustee of the unversity for nearly 40 years, 
exerted his rising influence to promote the 
welfare of the charity school and his great 
wisdom to guide its early years; his pamphlet, 
‘Proposals Relating to the Education of 
Youth in Pennsylvania,” stimulated interest 
inits growth and revitalization as The Acade- 
my; and he secured for it gifts from his fellow 
Citizens: the city of Philadelphia; Thomas 
Penn, the governor of the province; and from 
the king himself. Franklin engaged as the 
academy's first provost, William Smith, re- 
cently arrived from Scotland, who found the 
spirit of religious tolerance and emphasis on 
Practical learning greatly to his liking. He 
instituted the first liberal curricuium in the 
Colonies which provided instruction in mod- 
em languages, physics, mathematics, and 
€conomics in addition to the classics which 
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had previously formed the sOle area of in- 
struction. 

Pennsylvania was the first institution on 
this side of the Atlantic to grow into a uni- 
versity. The spirit of Franklin and the dis- 
tinguished faculty assembled by Provost 
Smith attracted to the university students 
of all classes from up and down the seaboard, 
and from these groups 10 were later to be 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
George Washington, who was a frequent at- 
tender at college functions during his resi- 
dence in Philadelphia. was awarded an 
honorary degree in 1783. A tradition of 
freedom of thought and speculation, of lib- 
erality in its educational philosophy, and of 
catholicity of welcome to scholars of all 
races, creeds, and nations was established, 
which has characterized Pennsylvania tor 
over 200 years. 

When the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania was adopted in 1776 
it stated that “* * * all useful learning 
shall be duly encouraged and promoted in 
one or more universities.’ In 1779 the gen- 
eral asembly amended the charters of the 
various early foundations to be ‘* * * con- 
formable to the revolution and to the con- 
stitution and government of this Common- 
wealth and to erect the same into a univer- 
sity. * * *” The supreme executive council 
was directed “to create a certain fund for 
the maintenance of the provost, vice provost, 
masters, and assistants. and to uphold and 
preserve the charitable school of the said 
university.” The first State aid of 1,381 
pounds, 5 shillings, and 7 pence ha'’penny 
was received in 1785. In 1791 the governor 
became president of the board, and continu- 
ing interest and responsibility was implied 
by the requirement that the university 
should periodically lay a statement of its 
accounts before the general assembly. 

The university has grown in size, in edu- 
cational maturity, in area of academic inter- 
est, and in service to the Commonwealth 
and to the Nation during the 215 years since 
the founding of the charity school. We are 
this year celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of the establishment of an engineering cur- 
riculum, and next year will be the 75th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Nation’s first school of business and public 
administration. We note with pride that 
Pennsylvania is among the leading institu- 
tions in the proportion of its engineering 
graduates who appear in the professional 
reference, “‘Who’s Who in Engineering.” 
Graduates of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce occupy positions of respon- 
sibility in almost every large business enter- 
prise, and, according to the International 
City Managers Association, our Institute of 
Local and State Government has trained 
more men for the civic managerial field than 
any other university educational program of 
like nature. 

While these are important anniversaries, 
I am sure you will agree that one which will 
be celebrated in 1965 is of unique signifi- 
cance—that marking the 200th year since 
the founding at Pennsylvania of the first 
medical school in the Colonies. Graduates 
of this school have received many honors 
during this period of time, but perhaps none 
is quite so meaningful as the one accorded 
recently to Dr. E. Roger Samuel, of Mount 
Carmel, of the class of 1913, who was chosen 
by the American Medical Association as 
“General Practitioner of the Year 1955.” 

There are only 33 universities in the 
United States which are independent of 
church or State, and we find satisfaction in 
the fact that the University of Pennsylvania 
is 1 of the 6 of these having a student- 
teacher ratio of less than 10 to 1 and granting 
40 percent or more of its degrees for graduate 
or professional study. Certainly the whole 
tale of the university cannot be told in an 
evening, but it is a distinguished story of 
education in a free society of which our 
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82,000 graduates, including 44,000 who now 
reside in the Commonwealth, can be justly 
proud. 

Now the University of Pennsylvania, while 
possessing the oldest tradition, is only one 
member institution of a broad and diver- 
sified system of higher education in the 
Commonwealth. Pennsylvania stands 
among the leading States in terms of the 
number of colleges and universities within 
its borders. In addition to Pennsylvania 
State University, which is a land-grant col- 
lege, there are great urban units, such as 
the University of Pittsburgh at one end of 
the State and Temple University at the other. 
There aré more private liberal arts col- 
leges and public teachers colleges in Penn- 
sylvania than in any other State. On the 
other hand, higher education is not one of 
the major expenses of the Commonwealth. 
In relation to its population, its wealth, or 
its other expenditures Pennsylvania stands 
among the lowest 10th of all the States in 
its support of higher education. The State 
spends less than half as much per capita as 
Michigan, Indiana, or Illinois, and less than 
a third as much as Iowa or Minnesota. How 
are these facts to be reconciled with a dis- 
tinguished tradition for learning extending 
back to Colonial days and with the strong 
system of institutions which exist today? 

Part of the answer is that the State is 
indeed not subject to the accusation of 
profligacy in its support of higher education. 
In part the answer is also to be found in a 
strong desire for independence among the 
individual citizens who have established and 
maintained the excellent institutions for 
higher education throughout the State. Out- 
standing among the smaller colleges are 
those with which the Quaker tradition of 
thinking otherwise has enriched our princi- 
ples of education. Also, in part. the answer 
rests in the unique system of State aid to 
private independent institutions like the 
University of Pennsyivania which, by assum- 
ing their own initiative and responsibility, 
stretch the State’s dollar to the uttermost. 
The Commonwealth can be proud that this 
aid to the great universities at each end of 
the State has entailed no measure of control 
or privilege. 

At the University of Pennsylvania our 
yearly income totals some $30 million. One 
quarter comes from the students’ tuition and 
fees, a third from the sale of services as in 
hospitals and clinics, a sixth from endow- 
ment income and gifts, and an eighth each 
from the Federal Government for services 
and from the State as an apropriation in 
aid. We acknowledge with deep appreciation 
our obligations to all sources of support. and 
we strive to maintain that excellence in the 
performance of our educational function that 
will merit the assistance and justify the in- 
dependence which we enjoy. 

A university is a nursery of ideas. In it 
freedom of inquiry and investigation must 
be protected from the infections of bigotry 
and prejudice, the periodic epidemics of de- 
magoguery, and the blight of pressure groups, 
by courage of conviction and by independence 
of operation. The touchstone of the true 
university is the liberalism of its outlook. 
The distinguished scholar, scientist, or 
teacher is the man upon whom occasional 
partial glimpses of the truth he seeKs confer 
the humility of wisdom rather than the 
arrogance of conviction. In universities the 
way must be kept open to flexibility of learn- 
ing through a recognition both of present 
ignorance and of the necessity of freedom in 
intellectual investigation. 

In an address delivered at the Westminster 
College Centennial, Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, 
president of Pennsylvania State University, 
spoke as follows: 

“Private institutions established and now 
maintain our vital traditions of academic 
freedom and the freedom of academic bodies 
from partisan interference and control—and 
on these freedoms, above all else, is based 
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the ability of colleges and universities to 
contribute to the advancement of human 
knowledge. Private institutions have im- 
planted these traditions of freedom so firmly 
that the publicly supported institutions are 
able also to enjoy them, in spite of recurring 
pressures which would uproot them. We of 
the public colleges and universities are con- 
stantly in your debt.” 

What of the future of the University of 
Pennsylvania which, like its sister institu- 
tions, must match from its own resources the 
sum brought in by tuition in order that it 
may offer its opportunities within the means 
of the ablest of the Nation's students and 
which is also to be faced within the next 2 
decades by an application rate rising about 
3 percent a year to a potential doubling of 
our present student population? 

In the first place, we must be true to the 
tradition which we have inherited from our 
Founding Fathers and maintain those stand- 
ards of freedom, liberalism, and educational 
excellence which constitute our reason for 
existence. Ten times the fraction of college- 
age people go to college now as did at the 
turn of the century. The private colleges 
have not grown nearly so fast and the in- 
crease has been made possible by the rise of 
excellent State universities and city colleges. 
We cannot, however, if our principles of in- 
dependence are sound, accept complacently 
a situation in which a continuously decreas- 
ing fraction of young Americans are enabled 
to experience the educational opportunities 
at private universities like Pennsylvania. 

The question then is: How may we con- 
duct our affairs and, in particular, enhance 
our resources to the end that we may most 
effectively perform our traditional and ap- 
propriate functions in the educational pro- 
gram of the Nation? It is a vital question 
for all of us here this evening for, as Thomas 
Jefferson wrote to Jarvis in 1820: “I know 
of no safe disposition of the ultimate powers 
of society but the people themselves: And 
if we think them not enlightened enough to 
exercise their control with a wholesome dis- 
cretion, the remedy is not to take from 

hem, but to inform their discretion by edu- 
cation.” 

It appears to me that the University of 
Pennsylvania must concentrate upon the 
solution of this problem during the coming 
years by following three separate lines of en- 

eavor. First, we must survey our present 
facilities, resources, and methods with the 
view to insuring their most efficient and ef- 
fective employment in our appropriate edu- 
cational function. This will entail a careful 
and scrupulous study by the faculty and ad- 
ministration of the economy of our methods, 
the balance of our facilities, and the priority 
of employment of our resources. With the 
assistance of the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education of the Ford Foundation, we are 
already engaged in a searching self-survey 
and evaluation of our educational procedures 
and objectives in order that we may have 
clearly before us the course that we should 
follow. 

Secondly, in recognition of our probable 
inability to increase our resources at a rate 
which will enable us to respond in any sig- 
nificant measure to the pressures of num- 
bers, we must study the educational pattern 
in accordance with which we should evolve if 
we are to maintain the position of leadership 
in educational excellence which will be ex- 
pected of us. The growth of 2-year junior 
colleges, the strong system of small 4-year 
colleges throughout the Nation, and the ob- 
servation that, whereas in our fathers’ days a 
small percentage of the population went to 
college, in our sons’ days a small percentage 
of the population continues on to graduate 
and professional degrees suggest that a 
changing pattern might be appropriate at 
Pennsylvania. Our undergraduate mission 
must be carried On and with increasing 
standards of excellence, but possibly a greater 
proportion of our new resources must be al- 
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located to the work of the later undergradu- 
ate years and to the years of graduate, pro- 
fessional, and research activities if we are to 


. maintain the closest match we may between 


our resources and the students of outstand- 
ing ability to whom their fellow citizens will 
look for leadership in the future. Here 
again the faculties and administrative officers 
of the university must conduct some broad 
and searching studies and grapple with hard 
human and educational problems. 

Thirdly, we must make every effort to en- 
hance our financial resources in order that 
the university may continue to perform its 
mission on a scale that is as nearly as possible 
commensurate with the opportunities pre- 
sented by the rising generation of students. 

Our present and foreseeable funds come 
from six sources. The first of these is the 
tuition paid by the students for their edu- 
cation. Tuition will rise in the future as 
in the past, but it would be regrettable if 
private independent education were to price 
itself out of the market to which able stu- 
dents come. The second is endowment, 
representing the gifts of past generations 
of benefactors; the current economic climate 
suggests this source will be of lesser propor- 
tionate significance in the generations ahead. 
The third source is that of individual gifts, 
and here friends and alumni are responding 
ever more generously; the University of the 
future will he greatly indebted to this source 
for its continuing growth. The fourth 
source is the private foundation; the older 
ones have well understood patterns of in- 
terest which have been of immeasurable help 
to education, and the newer ones are estab- 
lishing their own patterns, many of which 
may be in accord with the University’s pur- 
poses. It is unlikely, however, that these 
foundations will represent any considerable 
proportional increase in the resources with 
which universities may meet their future 
responsibilities. The fifth source, which is 
the business foundations and businesses 
themselves, represents one of the most prom- 
ising factors in our future growth. Here the 
pattern of policy is barely emerging, but the 
resources are vast and the fractional support 
may increase manytold without assuming a 
magnitude which would be of concern to 
the Internal Revenue Service or would raise 
questions of policy dominance within the 
universities themselves. Sixthly, one comes 
to Government subsidies where again con- 
Siderable increases are possible within ap- 
propriate safeguards. The White House 
Conference on Education will probably 
eventually be extended to explore the Fed- 
eral policy in regard to the support of higher 
-ducation, and here quite new principles 
may ultimately emerge. At the State level, 
I have already indicated the well established 
pattern in Pennsylvania in which there is 
no present sign of any radical change. 
Finally local civic interest and ‘support may 
develop as the pressure of population 
mounts. So long as the principles of inde- 
pendence are not subverted by the terms of 
magnitude of the support, our way should 
be clear. 

Next year is the 250th anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin. We at the 
University of Pennsylvania are holding an 
academic birthday party in his honor on 
the 14th of January. On this occasion we are 
inviting the heads of the 5 institutions, 
which during Franklin’s lifetime honored 
him with degrees—Oxford, St. Andrews, Har- 
vard, Yale, and William and Mary—to be 
with us and in turn to join our body of hon- 
orary alumni. The benign spirit of our 
founder will be very much with us on that 
occasion. We trust that he would be pleased 
with the success of the custodians of his 
institution in carrying out his Proposals Re- 
lating to the Education of Youth in Pennsyl- 
vania and in establishing that uniquely 
American institution—the independent un- 
iversity. He would surely be greatly heart- 
ened by the vast growth in useful learning 
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which has marked his country during a quar. 
ter of a millenium. And we know that he 
would commend our confidence that the citi. 
zens of his nation and of his Common. 
wealth will continue to support the Uni. 
versity of Pennsylvania in the traditions 
which he established. 


Address by Charles H. Silver at Annual 
Scholarship Dinner of Yeshiva Univer. 
sity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD an excellent ad- 
dress by the president of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, the 
Hon. Charles H. Silver. This address 
was delivered on the occasion of the 
annual scholarship dinner of Yeshiva 
University, at which time Mr. Silver was 
honored with a degree of doctor of hu- 
mane letters. 5 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESIDENT OF 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, AT THE YESHIVA 
UNIVERSITY DINNER, HOTEL WALDORF-AS- 
TORIA, DECEMBER 11, 1955 


In the years of my life, I have been blessed 
with many moments of happiness and grati- 
tude. As I humbly thank you, Dr. Belkin, 
for the great honor you have done me to- 
night, I know that this is the happiest of 
all. Through you, I want to express my 
gratitude to our great university, but the 
joy and pride I feel in my heart are too vast 
for any words to convey. 

Let me only say that I shall not wear this 
honor as a laurel. I shall carry it as a torch. 
The degree you have bestowed on me, from 
this school I love, is not accepted in token 
of a task accomplished. Rather, I shall hold 
it before me to blaze a path into the chal- 
lenging days ahead, dedicating myself anew 
to the cause of Yeshiva, until I must pass 
this torch to other hands eager to carry lt 
forward. 

Tonight is all the more rewarding because 
you have granted me the privilege of shar- 
ing your accolade, with a notably great 
American, Abe Ribicoff, the first of our faith 
to be named by the people of Connecticut as 
Governor of their sovereign State. You 
could not have placed me in better company. 
Governor, I know your heroic efforts in these 
days when Connecticut looks to you for 
leadership out of crises and disaster. We 
are proud that you are here * * * andIam 
proud to stand beside you. 

This is a period of fulfillment for Yeshiva 
Jniversity. We have seen much of ou 
founders’ dream come true as the small 
academy of a few decades ago has grown 
into a mighty citadel of learning—a sanc- 
tuary for youth in quest of knowledge—4 
beacon to banish the gathering darkness and 
bring light to the soul and mind of man. 

How fortunate we are to have been 
to witness the steady development 
Yeshiva and enjoy the culmination that 
come within the last 12 months! 
Stern College for women has become & 
reality through the initial gift of a half 
million dollars by Max Stern, vice president 
of our board of trustees, The Albert Ein- 
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stein College of Medicine, that mammoth 
project to promote the divine art of healing, 
has welcomed its first students as the only 
medical school to open its doors in this 
city since 1898 and the first medical college 
under Jewish auspices in America, 

In my day to day work as president of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 
Jam no stranger to the wonder that attends 
the birth of a new school. There is a deep 
sense of the sacred in creating a place where 
men and women may study to build a better 
world. It is like the planting of a tree where 
none grew before; the sowing of a seed in 
ground that never knew so rich a harvest. 
You who did breathe life into Yeshiva 
University and sustained that life to its 
present maturity and distinction among the 
foremost schools of our age—you have 
wrought 1 of the 2 great miracles of our 
people in the 20th century. Look to the 
old world and you see the banner of a 
new land, the flag of Israel bravely flying 
against the threatening skies. Look to the 
new world and take heart to see the towers 
of Yeshiva soaring toward the Stars. 

Each day's headlines tell of fresh jeopardy 
to that fertile infant commonwealth which 
our people have carved out of the barren 
desert. This is a time of terrible crisis for 
Israel. The Communist world has boldly 
pushed its way into the seething politics of 
the Middle East. This has not been done 
with the diplomatic pressure we have come 
to regard too complacentiy as the cold 
war. I am talking about che hot muzzle 
of a Czech gun leveled at Israel's heart. 

If there is one country in all the world 
which, in 7 short years of precarious exist- 
ence, without fixed boundaries, with few 
friends around her and not a day of peace, 
has shown a zeal for creative effort and con- 
structive work, that land is Israel. Like Yes- 
hiva, she has thrived on adversity, Striving, 
building with hands and hearts, groping to- 
ward recognition and security. Can we afford 
to let her down? Can the world afford to 
let her down? 

I like to think that our people. hounded 
and beaten about the globe for centuries, ex- 
tended little compassion and less protection 
by law, have survived their trials as a sword 
Survives the flame in which it is tempered. I 
like to think that we have emerged at last 
from our endless wanderings as a people re- 
solved to preserve its own nation and deserv- 
ing of the armed assistance of every other 
freedom-loving people in defending our 
borders against attack. 

If a long history of anguish and torment 
must leave its mark upon the Jew of today, 
let this be the mark it leaves: A burning am- 
bition to find security by preserving that 
hard-won land where the Torah shall be our 
law, the man of peace our lawmaker and 
Almighty God our king. In this way we can 
realize our ancient prayers for a Zion that 
will be a model for all nations. In this way 
we can keep the faith with that Jew who 
died in the Brown House of Munich, who 
burned in the ovens of Buchenwald, who 
starved in the blood-stained ghettos of 
Poland. This, we owe—this, the world owes 
to the million Jews who perished as they 
cried the alarm while most of humanity 
promchiod appeasement or slept in false 
Safety. 

We cannot forsake them now: civilization 
Cannot forsake them. If Israel] goes down, 
then you and I go down—and so does honor 
and decency. 

Israel with its proud but paltry one and 
a half million population faces the encircling 
hate of 40 million potential foes. All right, 
you can repeat a comforting phrase like, 
One with God is a majority.’ You can say 
this tiny land is fortified by men and women 
that walk in the flame of their new-found 
freedom—and they will fight that way. But, 
let us not put these truths to an unequal 
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test against the overwhelming force of Soviet 
tanks, jet planes and submarines. Israel 
merits more from mankind than reassuring 
words. 

This is a moment of tremendous impact 
upon the progress of humanity and the 
preservation of liberty. There is more than 
the future of Israel at stake. “Tomorrow” 
is in your hands. It is not a question of 
who sells guns to Egypt or who sells ammu- 
nition to Israel. It is a question of how long 
our reputedly civilized community of na- 
tions intends to stand idly by while these 
merchants of death are permitted to barter 
and bargain for human lives anywhere under 
the sun. 

And the human lives I speak of are not 
alone those of our brothers in the Middle 
East, but may very well be our own or our 
children’s if we blind ourselves to the peril 
of this decisive hour. We must show all 
nations by our example here in this most 
blessed stronghold of man’s dignity, this 
God-loved land of America, that the material 
and spiritual benefits of the democratic way 
of life are worth striving for wherever they 
are assailed. We must let the assailant 
know that Israel does not stand alone, and 
we shall not let her fight alone. 

Let us leave the troubled scene where we 
pledge ourselves never to let triumph crum- 
ble into ruin and return to that other 
miracle to whose support we are also pledged. 
Civilization, of late, has been too busy devis- 
ing means of exterminating itself to dabble 
extensively with intellectual or spiritual 
pursuits. And yet, here on our shores, the 
Jew continues to nourish the mind and the 
spirit. He succeeds—you succeed, you, Dr. 
Belkin, practical visionary, inspired teacher— 
you, Max Etra—all of you here tonight and 
all who have helped everywhere, and our 
many Christian friends, also, you succeed in 
the mingling of knowledge, art, science, and 
faith which is Yeshiva. This, too, is worth 
defending; this, too. is worth nourishing, 

A dweller among many lands and cultures, 
the Jew has always been able to reach into 
his heart and tear forth his complaint 
against oppression, to fling it on the pages 
of a book, or on canvas or into notes of 
music. In the Jew there is a creative power 
found in few other people. From him came 
the scriptures and the law: of his blood are 
Hillel, Spinoza, Rashi. Halevi. Who can 
discriminate against genius? There are great 
books yet to come, great songs, great thoughts 
long awaited. The Jew’s very faith is a re- 
ligion of literature; our existence an endless 
quest for learning. 

Traditional wanderer of history. the Jew 
has led the typical student's life on a cosmic 
scale. Hounded from garret to garret of the 
world, segregated, shunned, spurned, and 
misunderstood, he has gleaned a portion of 
the soul and spirit of every land in his end- 
less rovings. Possessing his own inherent 
culture, he ‘possesses a world's. Does travel 
lend wings to the artist? Who has traveled 
more widely than the Jew? Does suffering 
give tongue to the writer? Who has en- 
dured it longer than the Jew? 

How tragic it is that, for so many genera- 
tions, our young people have had to batter 
stubbornly and in vain against the closed 
doors of institutions of higher education. 
Their hands were pushed from the engineer's 
plumb-line, torn from the surgeon’s scalpel. 
Ability was not enough. Money was not 
enough. There were other insurmountable 
obstacles, 

Well, the world is slowly changing in this 
respect—and for the better. This miracle of 
Yeshiva, that has multiphed into so many 
magnificent schools in s0 many branches of 
learning is a significant part of that change, 
And you have made it all possible, and you 
will make possible even greater things to 
come in Yeshiva’s world of tomorrow. 

Like Israel, Yeshiva was brought into being 
not only by Jews alone and it has meaning 
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not merely for Jews alone. Like Israel, 
Yeshiva is young, Yeshiva is small, but, with 
your help, it is growing larger and stronger 
with every passing day. 

There is a bridge between them, between 
the Old World with our new country and 
the New World with our old love of learning 
living again in Yeshiva. Over this bridge, 
intangible, invisable, but real, must course 
the mighty pulsing purpose of your devotion 
and your solemn decision that Yeshiva is 
another Zion—and, like Israel, it must 
endure. 

Let it be our prayer, in this fateful hour, 
that destiny shall stand sentinel over these 
symbols of our faith—that Yeshiva, like 
Israel, shall survive eternally, imperishably— 
citadels of mind and spirit, shrines of lib- 
erty and justice, where man may walk with 
God, and think and speak. 





Dixon-Yates in Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled ‘“‘Dixon-Yates in Court,” which 
was published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of November 28, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DIXON-YATES IN CouRT 

The controversial Dixon-Yates power con- 
tract case appears headed now for its day in 
court. It is appropriate, perhaps, in the 
mixed-up background of this now-canceled 
contract, that there should be a judicial rul- 
ing on its settlement. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has decided the Government has 
no financial obligations—on grounds that 
probable violation of the conflict of interest 
laws made the basic agreement invalid. 
Spokesmen for the Dixon-Yates utility come 
bine, the second party to the contract, have 
indicated they are not accepting this finding 
and that they are going to court in pursuit 
of the settlement costs. 

Actually, the several million dollars in- 
volved are not particularly important and a 
court’s determination of who is to bear tliis 
expense will not be the last word on this 
ill-starred venture. It was, from the begin- 
ning, an unusual arrangement. As the con- 
tracting agency, the AEC arranged wiih the 
Dixon-Yates company to build a new plant 
in Arkansas for supplying power to Mem- 
phis, Tenn.—this power compensating for 
electrical energy which the Tennessee Valley 
Authority would supply to the AEC. Certain 
technical details of the contract were worked 
out by Adolphe H. Wenzell, special consult- 
ant to the Budget Director, on leave from 
his association with First Boston Corp.. an 
investment banking firm. Later, after Mr. 
Wenzell had severed all relations with the 
First Boston, the investment concern 
emerged as financial agent for the Dixon- 
Yates enterprise. Unfortunately, despite a 
“full disclosure’ of the background of the 
case by the Budget Bureau, Mr. Wenzell’s 
role was not revealed until a Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee investigated circum- 
stances of the contract. Meanwhile, the 
city of Memphis had decided to build its 
own plant and the contract was canceled, 

It is easy, in a partisan political atmos- 
phere, to read sinister implications into this 
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background. Public power proponents con- 
sidered it an effort to undermine the TVA. 
Democratic spokesmen are charging now 
that the deal was a “fraud.” It is unlikely 
that the courts will make such a finding, or 
that they need to in ruling on liability for 
the contract settlement. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the Government agencies involved 
were either naive or injudicious in their 
whole labored approach—including the use 
of Mr. Wenzell—to the problem of adding 
to the power supply of the area affected. 
Chairman KEFAUVER of the Senate subcom- 
mittee, who has more than one reason for 
being interested in the matter, is calling 
some of the principals before his group this 
week. They should not be surprised to hear 
more about it during the 1956 campaign. 


Water Resource Development on the 
National Scale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an 
address entitled “Where We Stand” 
delivered by Maj. Gen. Charles G. Holle, 
Deputy Chief of Engineers for Construc- 
tion, before the Mississippi Valley Flood 
Control Association, at New Orleans, La., 
on December 1, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WHERE WE STAND 
(Remarks by Maj. Gen. Chas. G. Holle, Dep- 
uty Chief of Engineers for Construction, 
before the Mississippi Valley Flood Con- 
trol Association, New Orleans, La., Decem- 

ber 1, 1955) 

An annual meeting is a time for taking 
stock, reviewing the past, trying to look into 
the future; in short, taking a look at “‘where 
we stand.” Each of the several speakers 
at the meeting will undoubtedly address the 
subject from the viewpoint of his particular 
field of interest. The Members of Congress 
from their vantage point in the Congress; 
General Hardin, following the usual custom, 
will make an annual report as president of 
the Mississippi River Commission and divi- 
sion engineer, Lower Mississippi Valley Divi- 
sion. I propose to offer you some observa- 
tions on water-resource development on the 
national scale, based on how it looks to 
us in the Office of the Chief of Engineers. 

First, a few remarks about the Mississippi 
Valley Flood Control Association. As my 
jobs and assignments, and field inspection 
trips, have taken me to a number of civil- 
works projects in different parts of the coun- 
try—I naturally, in my own mind, make 
comparisons. I have observed that the proj- 
ects which advance faster, more uniformly 
and orderiy and effectively are those sup- 
ported by strong, well organized, voluntary, 
nongovernmental organizations such as this 
one. In my opinion, the people of the 
lower Mississippi Valley are greatly indebted 
to this association, its founders and mem- 
bers during the years who have so wisely 
fostered and furthered its successful con- 
tinuation, and the association merits rec- 
ognition and appreciation of that public 
service. 

In publicly praising the association I in- 
clude not only the members and officers but 
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especially the series of able executive vice 
presidents—Fred Benecke, Bobby Crawford, 
and your present one, Bruce Tucker. 

The coordinating part played by this as- 
sociation in the development and further- 
ance of the lower valley’ programs has be- 
come a pattern and guide in other areas. 
The principles of comprehensive, coopera- 
tive, and integrated water-resource develop- 
ment formulated here in the valley have 
been a sustaining force nationwide during 
years of ups and downs in the fortunes of 
water resources. 

You will recall General Sturgis’ discus- 
sion last year of the difficulties which beset 
all of those interested in water-resource de- 
velopment during the years following World 
War II. The strained international situa- 
tion demanded our attention. The costs of 
the cold war and national defense and for- 
eign aid have been tremendous. Naturally, 
there was constant hope and effort toward 
reduction of Federal expenditures, balancing 
the budget, and reduction of taxes. In the 
circumstances, the important development 
of water resources lagged. You may remem- 
ber the statistics General Sturgis cited: a 
backlog of $400 million of civil-works proj- 
ects in 1927 as compared to a current back- 
log of $8', billion. Fortunately, the trend 
has changed. 

Among the events of the past year has 
been a nationwide reawakening to the reality 
that the use and control of water are vital 
to our lives and livelihoods. The Congress, 
led by those farsighted members who have 
always advocated development of water re- 
sources, has responded to that demand and 
urgent need. 

For the first time in 6 years the appropria- 
tion for the Mississippi River and tributaries 
project went up instead of down; the $52 
million appropriation for fiscal year 1956 was 
14 percent higher than the $45 million ap- 
propriation for the previous year. Since 
last year’s meeting the Congress has appro- 
priated funds for and has authorized the 
start of, or resumption of work on, 102 civil 
works projects of the Corps of Engineers. 
Work has begun on the Old River control 
structures, and provision was made for the 
commencement of work on the Reelfoot Lake 
area and Atchafalaya River dredging, and 
resumption of work:on the Big Sunflower and 
Yazoo tributaries. Figuratively, we can now 
see some sunshine through the clouds, both 
regionally and nationally. 

In the Northeast—in recent months—in 
an area paralleling the coast, in the States 
of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, 
we have had two grim demonstrations of the 
need for flood control. In August, Hurricane 
Diane dumped rains of unprecedented vol- 
ume and intensity on the narrow river val- 
leys. The resulting high stages and high 
velocities did tremendous damage. In Octo- 
ber, while the people of the area were still 
staggering from that blow, another hurri- 
cane-borne rain brought new floods. The 
amount of direct damage still has not been 
accurately estimated, but the floods caused 
a loss of life of close to 200 persons, and 
caused untold loss and suffering in wrecked 
homes, lost jobs, and disrupted business, and 
wrought serious dislocations in the economy 
of the region. Perhaps a description of the 
disasters of flood are unnecessary and even 
inappropriate before a group of the Missis- 
sippi Valiey, but those of you who have seen 
pictures of the New England floods will ap- 
preciate the vastness of the damage caused 
by the velocity of the water. They didn’t 
just get wet—structures were demolished 
and literally washed away by the current. 

The 1927 Mississippi fiood is almost 30 
years in the past and incomplete flood-con- 
trol works protected the valley in the '37, 
’45, and ’50 high waters of the Mississippi 
but you dare not relax your vigilance. I 
trust that my 4 years in New Orleans gives 
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me some license to comment on the destrye. 
tiveness of floods and to decry complacency 

Of course, in the August and October 
floods of the Northeast there was prompt 
response from many sources and the imme. 
diate and urgent needs for food, medicine 
clothing, and shelter were promptly taken 
care of. The need for replacement of 
bridges over relatively narrow streams to 
restore communications, especially for fire 
protection, and access to hospitals and sim. 
ilar essential resources, was promptly met 
by the Army through the supply of portabie 
Bailey bridges from Corps of Engineer depots 
and installed by Regular Army, Nationa] 
Guard, or Corps of Engineers personne] or 
contractors, In addition, a relatively new 
type of assistance came into action through 
the application of Public Law 875, on a more 
extensive scale than ever before required, 
That law provides for the establishment of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration ang 
authorizes Federal action, in cases of dis. 
aster, for the removal of debris which is 
hazardous to life and public welfare, ang 
for the temporary repair or restoration of 
publicly owned essential facilities. Pur. 
suant to the recommendation of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration the Corps of 
Engineers was charged with the accomplish. 
ment of that Federal mission in the North- 
east-New England flood area. 

However, all of those emergency relief ac- 
tions did not and could not restore loved 
ones who perished, homes that were swept 
away, nor businesses that were ruined. And 
now there is much talk of flood insurance 
to partially reimburse those who must un- 
dergo the tragedy of loss of life and property 
by floods. As commendable as that thought 
may be, money cannot compensate for loss 
of life, wretchedness, and heartbreak; and 
although individuals can be reimbursed, the 
overall economic loss is not eliminated. The 
most effective flood insurance is flood-con- 
trol structures completed and in operation 
to control the floods. 

The lessons in preparedness taught by this 
year’s floods have had considerable impact 
in many areas where the residents have not 
always been persuaded of the value and 
urgency of extensive flood-control programs, 
The experiences in the Northeast and New 
England this summer have convinced many 
a doubter, and we now find—as we do after 
every great flood—that some of those who 
were most skeptical and obstructive are now 
among those who are shouting loudest for 
action. 

But even so, before these floods, there was 
an increasing concern over water resoyrces 
throughout the country. The 102 new starts 
or resumptions of projects provided by the 
Congress in its appropriations to the Corps 
of Engineers last July is a manifestation of 
the conviction that urgently needed work 
has been too long put off. and that deter- 
mined efforts must be made to regain lost 
ground. Because of this determination and 
effort, the past year or so has seen a number 
of long-deferred and badly needed develop- 
ments pushed vigorously into the construc- 
tion stage. They include the St. Lawrence 
seaway, the modern Calumet-Sag Channel 
linking the Mississippi River system with 
the Great Lakes, and the long-postponed 
modernization of the Ohio and Warrior River 
Waterways—all great developments which 
will have direct and far-reaching effects upon 
the welfare of this region, even though they 
lie outside the limits of the alluvial valley. 

Looking beyond work underway, we find 
recommendations for enlarging the connect- 
ing channels between the Great Lakes, and 
for constructing the Mississippi River Gulf 
Outlet—the so-called Tidewater Channel— 
conceived and supported by the late Lester 
Alexander. Both of these proposals have 
been submitted to the Congres, where it is 
expected they will receive attention early 
in the next session. 
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We in the Corps of Engineers view these 
events as manifestations of a_ general 
awakening of the public to the significance 
of our water resources. We earnestly hope 
that this interest or concern is not transitory 
put rather is rooted deeply in the public 
consciousness. This national reaction 
logically results from basic national needs 
which have been accumulating ever since 
the war. For a time, these needs have been 
obscured by postwar excitements and a serieés. 
of international crises. But it would appear 
now that the American people have had more 
opportunity to take stock of our domestic 
situation, and they have found few problems 
more critical than those of our water re- 
sources. 

There are a number of other manifesta- 
tions of a renaissance in water resources de- 
yelopment. For example, during the past 7 
or 8 years there have been at least that many 
high-level surveys of national water prob- 
lems, and each study has resulted in the 
conclusion that there is serious need of 
stepped-up construction to meet growing 
water needs. The President of the United 
States within the past year has appointed 
two different commissions to study Federal 
water policies and programs, in addition to 
the Hoover Commission which has consid- 
ered water topics prominently in its study 
of the organization of the executive branch 
of the Government. These studies both re- 
flect and contribute to the general public 
awareness of the importance of water re- 
sources and development programs. 

Concurrently, the irristible pressure of 
the Nation’s accelerating growth is driving 
home the same lesson of the importance of 
water resources. Municipalities are reaching 
farther and farther, and sometimes coming 
into conflict with one another, in their 
search for water supplies. Some of our fore- 
most industrial regions are discovering that 
their future growth is threatened by the lack 
of an expansible supply of industrial water. 
Pollution of one kind or another is increas- 
ingly impairing the usefulness of whole 
rivers for both domestic and recreational 
purposes. These problems have arisen as 
local problems, and for a long time the 
people looked only for local solutions. Now 
they are coming to realize that local water- 
related problems have become so general, 
widespread, and interlocking that they have 
grown into truly national problems—prob- 
lems bearing with increasing urgency upon 
their own towns, jobs, and livelihoods. 

Meanwhile, we have become more aware of 
the enormous benefits that ensue from wa- 
ter-resources development, and of the great 
potentialities offered by such regions as the 
lower Mississippi Valley—potentialities 
which can be fully realized only with well- 
conceived river-development programs. We 
have seen how the gulf coast and the Pacific 
Northwest boomed and flourished with the 
construction of water-resource programs 
properly designed to utilize the water-related 
advantages of each region—navigation on 
the gulf—power and irrigation in the North- 
west. There is general appreciation of the 
contributions of those regions to national 
strength for defense and national prosperity 
for peace. We know that as the Nation’s 
population grows and its responsibilities in- 
crease, we will need more creative and pro- 
ductive developments of the same sort. We 
know that in regions like this valley, great 
Opportunities are still untapped, awaiting 
only adequate development and use of water 
resources to make them available to Ameri- 
can enterprise; and we must realize that 
such development is not just a regional de- 
sire, but a national need. 

In many respecis, river-development work 
has proceeded both farther and faster in the 
lower Mississippi region than in any other 
basin. Dollarwise the authorized MR & T 
project has passed the two-thirds mark; no 
Other river-basin program has yet reached 
the half-way mark. It is true that the flood- 


Control system is not yet finished, ana it is 
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only through hard work and the unpredict- 
able favor of fortune that such flood stages 
as have so far occurred have been within the 
capacity of uncompleted works. Neverthe- 
less, the fact of not having suffered a dis- 
astrous flood since 1927, and the knowledge 
that flood-control construction is proceed- 
ing at a steady if not spectacular rate, are 
most reassuring to prospective investors in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

The growth of the inland-waterwey system 
and completion of the Calumet-Sag, Ohio, 
and Missouri River and other waterways will 
multiply the water-transportation advan- 
tages of this area. And sharing in import- 
ance with flood protection and navigation 
are the many industrial sites with an abun- 
dant supply of fresh water. This latter re- 
source is becoming more important each 
year. For example some authorities have 
predicted that by 1975 American industry 
will require more than twice as much water 
as it now uses; that in the 10 largest water- 
using States it will be difficult (and in some 
cases impossible) to economically double the 
present rate of water withdrawal; and that in 
years to come, water supply will be perhaps 
the most important single factor in deter- 
mining the locations of industrial plants. 

Thus, it is apparent that the lower Missi- 
ssippi River Valley is in as good as, or better, 
position today than at any time in the past 
to develop its potentialities and expand iis 
economy. The faster the river work can be 
accomplished, the stronger become the in- 
ducements to enterprise; and the more 
enterprise attracted to the valley, the greater 
will be the justification for still more ac- 
celeration of the river work. 

However, a review of the past will demon- 
strate that the fortunes of flood control and 
other waterway improvement in this valley 
are directly related to the national attitude 
on water resources development. A strong, 
nationwide resurgence of interest in water 
resources, such as we are experiencing today, 
provides by far the best atmosphere for the 
advancement of regional prospects and pro- 
grams. Hence, it is the best form of self- 
interest to cooperate with the people of other 
American river valleys in helping to shape 
and to advance our national water-resource 
programs as a whole. We may be confident 
of continued progress if we work together 
in the future as we have in the past. 


The Late Vera Buchanan 


SPEECH . 


OF 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1956 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my colleagues in expressing the 
sadness of this House on the passing of 
Representative VERA BUCHANAN. ‘The 
House has lost an able and distinguished 
Member, and we have lost a vivacious 
and winsome friend. 

VERA BUCHANAN succeeded her hus- 
band, Representative Frank Buchanan, 
who had served long in this House with 
marked ability. She soon made her own 
place in this body and her devotion to 
the interests of her constituents and to 
the public welfare twice won her reelec- 
tion, 

No matter how heavy the duties be- 
came, she never lost the pleasantness 
and genuine sweetness of character 
which she brought to all her relation- 
ships. Her untimely passing is the 
greater sorrow to those of us who knew 
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her for the reason that she herself was 
so vital, so full of the goodness of life. 
She truly made an art of friendship and 
all those here who knew her are the 
better for it. 

In our own loss of a useful Member 
and friend, we extend condolences to her 
family to whom she gave much love and 
to her constituents to whom she ren- 
dered great service. 

I believe it will be appropriate to 
quote here the lines of Henrietta Hux- 
ley: 

“Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, 
For God still ‘giveth his beloved sleep’. 
And if an endless sleep He wills, so best.”’ 


Liberalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an edi- 
torial entitled “A Cali to Liberalism,” 
written by David Lawrence and pub- 
lished in the January 13, 1956, issue of 
U.S. News & World Report. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CALL TO LIBERALISM 


(By David Lawrence) 


Liberalism has been undergoing a steady 
erosion. The so-called liberalism of today 
is a philosophy of coercionism in conflict with 
the spirit and letter of the Constitution. It 
is not true liberalism. 

Time was when liberalism meant freedom 
from excessive government—freedom from 
encroachment upon the rights of the people. 

Time was when the 10th amendment to 
the Constitution was as sacred as any other 
provision of the Bill of Rights about which 
we hear so much from today's liberals. This 
amendment says: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

Control of education, of course, Was one 
of the powers reserved to the States and to 
the people. No power of the Federal ju- 
diciary has until recently been exercised to 
set forth standards of education or to ex- 
amine and rule upon the psychological in- 
fiuences that may or may not prevail in the 
classroom. 

Today the Supreme Court has proclaimed 
that the Federal judiciary has the right to 
determine who shall or shall not attend pub- 
lic schools, This disregards the wishes of 
the States as expressed in their laws and 
respective constitutions. It is a short step 
now to the selection of teachers and to the 
cesignation of a curriculum by Federal au- 
thority. 

Today's liberal acquiesces in this usurpa- 
tion of Federal power. 

Control of employment has hitherto been 
a right reserved to the people—the right of 
the individual to work or to refrain from 
working, and the right of the employer to 
hire or to refrain from hiring. Neither the 
States nor the Federal Government were 
ever given the right to interfere with the 
freedom of individuals to contract for goods 
or services. 
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The Federal Government, under the Wag- 
ner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act, has under- 
taken to supervise the operations of labor 
unions and management where the employer- 
employee relationship is involved. No such 
power was ever delegated to Government, 
Federal or State, by the Constitution. It is 
plain usurpation. 

Today the liberal enthusiastically cham- 
pions these enlargements of govermental au- 
thority over the people. 

Discrimination in economic opportunity 
because of race or creed or color is a shame- 
ful thing anywhere—but nothing in the Con- 
stitution grants the Federal Government or 
the States the power to punish employers or 
union officials who practice such discrimina- 
tion. If the people want to abolish discrim- 
ination—economic or social—and desire to 
legislate morals, why not let the people adopt 
a constitutional provision to accomplish such 
a purpose? The 18th amendment legislated 
on morals, but at least it was written into 
and taken out of the Constitution by the 
methods specified in the Constitution itself. 

Today, without the slightest shred of con- 
stitutional power, a Presidential commission 
coerces employers by threatening to deprive 
them of their right to contract with the 
Federal Government unless they obey its de- 
crees on who shall or shall not be employed. 
This is a usurpation of power. 

Granted that these objectives are desira- 
ble, shall they be achieved by usurpation? 
Do we really believe any more in that clause 
of the Constitution which prescribes the 
proper way to amend the Constitution, or 
do we believe that nine Justices may rewrite 
the Constitution as they please? 

It was Thomas Jefferson, the greatest of 
the true liberals of America, who first in- 
veighed against the power of the judiciary 
to emasculate the Constitution. He com- 
plained that the judges could make the Con- 
stitution “a mere thing of wax’ which they 
“may twist and shape into any form they 
please.” 

It was Thomas Jefferson who first protested 
against the centralized state. 

Today’s liberal believes in the mastery of 
the State. He wants the Government to own 
public-power enterprises and believes that 
the Federal Government is authorized to own 
or control every line of business. 

True liberalism must be revived in Amer- 
ica. It means a government of laws under 
a written constitution—not a government by 
the caprice of men who temporarily hold 
public office. 

True liberalism is today being ignored by 
so-called liberals who by their tactics are 
involuntarily enlarging the forces of reaction 
and stimulating extremist groups of the 
right which are as unprincipled as those of 
the left. 

There is only one course for the true lib- 
eral—to oppose the ideology of those who, 
in the name of emergency, expediency, con- 
venience, or profit, would forsake both the 
letter and the spirit of the Constitution. 

For it is the written Constitution—the 
whole of it and not just a few selected pro- 
visions—which we as citizens take an oath 
of allegiance to preserve, protect, and 
defend. 


Revise Polish History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader-Evening News on January 
5, 1956, in which the paper comments on 
the current program of the Communist 
regime in Poland of preparing the 
history of Poland from the Marxist view- 
point: 
REVISE POLISH HISTORY 

One of the goals of the Communist regime 
in Poland is to transform the ideas of the 
Polish people concerning their history and 
culture. The attitude of the Polish people 
toward their past is considered by the Com- 
munists as obsolete and bourgeois-inspired, 
and they seek to impose their own opinion 
on the people. For the last 10 years, the 
Communist regime spared no efforts to at- 
tain that goal. But all its exertions have 
had little effect. 

Now the regime is printing a large History 
of Poland, consisting of several volumes and 
prepared from the Marxist point of view. 
The publication is to become the basis for 
all future monographies and fragmentary 
compositions on the history of Poland. It 
is to be based on the history prepared in 
Russia by Soviet scholars. The first volume 
of the publication, which will have 1,200 
pages, is still being examined by the censors. 

The Warsaw daily, “‘Trybuna Ludu,” main 
organ of the Communist Party in Poland, 
announced the publication, saying in part: 
“The closing of the work on the first volume 
of the ‘History of Poland’ conducted for the 
past 3 years by a group of outstanding Pol- 
ish historians is an important event in our 
world of science. It is the first stage in a 
broad work on a synthesis of Poland’s his- 
tory, a publication “The History of Poland,’ 
which will have about 4,000 pages. The 
work is scheduled to be finished during the 
next 5 years.” 

The daily adds that “The aim of the 
authors of ‘The History of Poland’ is to carry 
out the first Marxist analysis of our history 
and to purge the teaching of Polish history 
of all those mistakes, concealments and even 
frequent lies with which it has been bur- 
dened by bourgeois historians.” 

Everything is clear. The publication is 
aimed at distorting the history of Poland in 
accordance wtih pseudo-scientific Marxist 
theses. There is little likelihood that it will 
change the attitude of the people toward 
their past. 


The Sorry Cyprus Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD I wish to include a very fine article 
which appeared in the current Time 
magazine entitled “Too Much Death.” 

This article dramatically points up the 
tragic situation in Cyprus, a situation 
which calls for settlement before it 
erupts into a major trouble spot. It is 
becoming more and more evident that 
United Nations action is called for in 
this dispute between the Cypriots and 
the British. The longer such action is 
deferred, the longer communism has a 
perfect situation for exploitation. 

From authoritative sources which in 
the past have been utterly reliable I 
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learn of one error in this otherwise ac. 
curate article. The EOKA described py 
the writer as a “Communist terror 
group” is, according to my informa. 
tion actually a nationalist patriotic 
group which is opposed to communism, 

The Cyprus situation has been smol. 
dering for some time. Further delay ip 
effecting a just solution is certain to re. 
sult in an explosion that will rock the 
foundation of the free world’s peace 
effort. Further delay but fosters jp. 
creased disunity among our friends, to 
the utter delight of our enemies. 

I have introduced two concurrent res. 
olutions—House Concurrent Resolution 
26, January 6, 1955, and House Concur. 
rent Resolution 100 on March 24, 1955~ 
dealing with the Cyprus situation. 
Both ask for immediate exploration of 
ways and means to bring to the belea. 
guered Cypriots the principles of self-de- 
termination advocated by the United 
Nations. 

The Honorable JoHN McCormack, of 
Massachusetts has introduced and the 
House has passed House Concurrent Res- 
olution 149 calling for United States sup- 
port and influence in behalf of peoples 
desiring to achieve self-determination or 
independence. 

The time for action is now. 

The article from Time magazine fol- 
lows: 

Too MucH DEATH 


It is dark at last in the Kyrenia Moun- 
tains of Cyprus and the British commando 
officer has no appetite for the task he must 
now perform. He assembles his squad for 
a patrol, but his mind is on another night 
like this, 14 years ago. Then he was the 
hunted, a fugitive from the Nazis who had 
poured into Greece. Three young Greeks 
sheltered him, then carried him in a tiny 
caique away from Greece to safety. Now 
the officer is the hunter, and it is time to 
hunt down Greeks as brave and as passion- 
ate for freedom as those who saved his life. 
“Things have certainly changed,” the offi- 
cer sighs. He slaps a clip into his Sten gun 
and orders his men forward. 

It is time for divine services in the small 
Protestant church in Nicosia. Sir John 
Harding, a brave soldier and brilliant com- 
mander has fought two wars, led whole 
armies—including thousands of Cypriots 
who fought in British uniforms. But he 
dares not worship alone. A squad of British 
soldiers precedes him and examines the 
altar, the Bible, the pews, and chancel for 
planted explosives. Harding arrives in 4 
bulletproof sedan. Armored cars bristle out- 
side as Sir John, Governor General of the 
Crown Colony of Cyprus is at his devo- 
tions. 

The authorities have at last found the 
Cypriot whose paintbrush adorned a wall 
with a slogan offensive to the governor. 
Such scenes at police headquarters suggest 
a boys’ game gone terribly wrong—the young, 
pink-faced British soldier looks almost 4s 
scared as the culprit he drags in, squirming 
and nauseated with fear. This criminal is 
a schoolboy of 14; the message he painted 
was, “Harding come down from your heli- 
copter.” The punishment for the boy’s 
crime: 3 months in prison. 

A handsome British major of 34 is deco- 
rated with the coveted George Medal for 
his bravery in breaking up an ambush of 
terrorists. But Major Brian Coombe has 
killed a man and he is not proud. “My 
driver was killed by one of them and it was 
my duty to bring to justice the people who 
murdered him,” he says softly. “As a result, 
one frightened, pathetic young Cypriot was 
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killed. It is tragic. The Cypriots now are 
acclaiming the dead man as their hero, and 
the British press 1s acclaiming me as theirs. 
you may think I am talking like a grand- 
mother, but there is far too much hatred 
pere. There is already too much death, 

ain, and tears 1 Cyprus. : 

History may piace the death, pain. and 
tears as but passing stages in the 20th cen- 
tury’s long funeral procession of British 
colonialism. There came Ireland, India, Pal- 
estine, Kenya. Malaya, and now Cyprus. But 
the special tragedy of Cyprus is that it in- 
yolves friends, and that the suffering should 
be so simply avoidable. A clear statement 
from the British Government promising the 
right of self-determination at a definite time 
in the near future to Cyprus’ 520,000 people 
could halt overnight a conflict that daily 
grows more violent and more dangerous. 
Week by week it becomes more apparent that 
Britain’s release of control of Cyprus to its 
inhabitants is not only the just solution, 
put the inevitable one. “One wonders,” 
wrote the conservative London Daily Tele- 
graph’s Cyprus correspondent last week, “if 
we have not arrived at a point of no return.” 

TURNING BACK THE MEDALS 

For a century, the partnership of Britain 
and Greece was one of history’s warmest. 
By last week, hatred for the British was the 
chief preoccupation among Greeks. In many 
cities and villages, streets once named in 
gratitude for Winston Churchill were being 
renamed. Scores of Greeks decorated for 
valor with British forces in the war have 
recently sent back their medals to the British 
Embassy in Athens. 

It was not always thus. Modern Greece 
was born to the accompaniment oi Lord 
Byron’s odes against the hated Turks. Brit- 
ish diplomats gathered gratitude by helping 
Greece get back the Ionian Islands and Corfu. 
Gladstone hoped before he died (in 1898) 
to see Cyprus and Greece joined in enosis 
(union), and early in the century a political 
comer named Winston Churchill eloquently 
reminded Cypriots of their destiny to be 
joined with Greece. For a time, early in 
World War I, Britain dangled the promise 
of Cyprus as an inducement for Greece's en- 
try on the side of the Allies. Said one of 
Cyprus’ governors, the late Sir Ronald Storrs: 
“The Greekness of Cypriots is * * * indis- 
putable. No sensible person will deny that 
the Cypriot is Greek-speaking, Greek-think- 
ing, Greek-feeling, Greek.” 

Sixteen months ago, Britain's Minister of 
State for Colonial Affairs Henry Hopkinson 
used a word that British diplomats are said 
hever to use. His word for enosis was 
“Never.” Fortnight ago Hopkinson passed 
on to his reward: he was promoted to the 
House of Lords and ceased to be Minister. 
To the patriotism of Cypriots and the pas- 
sion of Greeks, his indiscretion was a signal 
that diplomatic pleading would not be 
enough. At the front of the Cypriot agita- 
tion appeared the youthful face of biack- 
bearded Makarios III, who studied theology 
at Boston University and at 42 is spiritual 
and temporal leader—the Archbishop and 
Ethnarch of Cyprus—to the island's over- 
Whelmingly (80 percent) Greek population. 
A small but dangerous Communist terror 
group, the EOKA joined in. Lean and war- 
wise Sir John Harding found Makarios a 
tough man to deal with, but he has also 
found him the man to deal with. 

A TWOFOLD CASE 

The British case for holding on in Cyprus 
1s twofold, 

First, it is strategic. Since abandoning 
the Suez Canal, Britain has made Cyprus 
Its Middle East command post, has begun 
building a massive base at the bay of Epis- 
kopi. It maintains that loss of Cyprus as 
& base would endanger not only British but 
NATO defense. The Greeks have publicly 
Promised that in return for self-determina- 
tion and enosis, the British can get iron- 


clad terms for staying in their Cyprus mili- 
tary installations. 

Second, it is concerned for Cyprus’ Turkish 
minority (about 93,600 people) and for 
Cyprus’ proximity to Turkey. Any settle- 
ment would have to guarantee the Cyprus 
Turks their rights. The hatred that divided 
Greeks and Turks during the time of the 
Oitomans and the terrors of the early 1920's 
was in recent years subdued by their work- 
ing partnership in NATO and the Balkan 
Pact. The Cyprus issue has uncovered old 
scars. 

Slowly, too slowly to win any credit for 
good will, the British have begun beating 
a retreat. Archbishop Makarios made 
known that he would be happy to settle for 
an unconditional British pledge of self- 
determination and prompt steps toward ar- 
ranging it; enosis, if that is the will of the 
people, would come later. After much gulp- 
ing and shooting of cuffs, Sir Anthony Eden's 
government took back Henry Hopkinson’s 
never, and 3 weeks ago accepted Cyprus’ 
right to self-determination—but still would 
not say when. The United States, ally and 
friend of all three nations involved, thought 
it expedient not to say in public what the 
State Department believes in private—that 
the British must give in on self-determina- 
tion. 

In Athens for a visit, an old soldier with 
profound experience in that part of the 
world felt impelled to warn that Britain's 
“when” had better come very soon. Re- 
tired United States General James Van Fleet, 
who organized the Greeks’ victory over the 
Communists in 1947-49, was alarmed by 
United States policy of ‘adhering to anti- 
quated British-French colonial policies * * * 
instead of taking an independent, clear-cut 
road, consistent with our own statements 
and principles.” The United States, said 
Van Fleet, had hurt itseif seriously in Greece 
by appearing to support Britain and the 
status quo on Cyprus. Soldier Van Fleet saw 
no hope for a British policy of rule by force. 
No military base, no matter how powerful 
or well guarded, said he, is of much use if 
it stands “as an island surrounded by a 
hostile sea.” 


This Year and Years To Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mtr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcoRD, an edi- 
torial entitled, “This Year and Years 
To Come,” which was published in the 
Evening Herald of Rock Hill, S. C., dated 
January 4, 1956. The Evening Herald 
is one of our prominent daily news- 
papers, and is ably edited. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

THIS YEAR AND YEARS To COME 

As we start this new year, two statements 
are being repeated in a number of ways: 

Russia and world communism have been 
gaining; 

America and the free nations of the world 
have been slipping. 

So, many Americans, like people in other 
free nations and probably like people in na- 
tions under Communist dictatorship, are 


fiect worry and even fear: 
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What will Russia do next? And after that? 

What will world communism do this year 
and in the years to follow? 

And it is after such questions that we ask 
ourselves, 

What can we do to try to stop the Rus- 
sians? To try to block communism’s long- 
term program to take over the whole world? 

Such thinking is wrong. All wrong. 

For example, look at a football game. 
Which team wins, the one that just plays a 
defense, or the one that carries the ball? 

To win, your team has to get the ball across 
the goal line. Carry it. Pass it. Kick it. 
But hold on to the ball, advance, keep the 
other team on the defensive. 

Fart of last year, we carried the ball against 
the Russians. That was done by President 
Eisenhower’s address to the United Nations— 
by President Eisenhower taking the top posi- 
tion of world leadership at the first Geneva 
meeting, the meeting of heads of nations. 

Then Russia got the ball. Maybe we fum- 
bied. 

We can recover. 

We are still the stronger team. 

We are stronger in our moral position. 
(Although we have been weaker in our prop- 
aganda akout it.) Stronger in the honesty 
of our desire for peace in the _ world. 
Stronger in combination with the other free 
nations in industry, in the initiative of free- 
men. 

Stronger because we want for human 
beings around the whole world those free- 
doms which their instincts cry for. 

Let’s carry the ball again. Carry it this 
year. Plan to carry it for many long years 
to come; for that is the only way we can ex- 
pect our way to win. 

President Eisenhower, we hope, is regaining 
the strength to reenter the struggle. Mean- 
while, we of the American people can en- 
courage others of our team to really carry 
he ball. 

We can encourage the men in our Gov- 
ernment. Those in the executive branch. 
And particularly those in the Congress. For 
us South Carolinians, that means Senators 
JOHNSTON and THURMOND. For us in the 
Fifth District, it means Representative RicH- 
ARDS in his highly important position of 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Above all, we can ourselves start thinking, 
and talking, constructively instead of de- 
fensively. For what is thought and talked 
by the people across the United States in 
time determines not only the talking and 
thinking in Washington but also the actions 
of our Government throughout the world. 

We can win the long struggle for a free 
world. 

We must win. 


Science Lag Cited in Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said and written by governmental 
officials, educators, and industrial lead- 
ers of the vital and necessary part that 
science has played and will play in the 
progress and wellbeing of this great 
country of ours. 

There is no question in my mind that 
were it not for the invaluable contribu- 
tions made by our scientists, especially 


asking questions about the future which re- § 4{n the military field, we would find our- 


selves in a very percarious position. 
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With that thought in mind, I would 
like to call your attention to an article 
which recently appeared in the New 
York Times of January 8, 1955, which 
stated “that the State Department’s 
science program, launched on an ambi- 
tious scale 5% years ago, appears to 
have collapsed.” 

This program was designed to provide 
information and assistance, both inside 
the Government and to science in gen- 
eral, and scientists were also appointed 
as attaches to our embassies abroad in 
order to assist friendly countries. 

The embassy personnel, it has been 
said, “dispelled any suspicion of being 
espionage agents and had been the only 
representatives with access to influential 
foreign scientists.” 

This latter point should be well con- 
sidered. We most certainly do not live 
in vacuums or ivory towers. We have 
friends, and we need more friends 
abroad. Coordination in the field of 
science among friendly nations is a must. 
Let us not permit this vital program to 
go down the drain. It should be con- 
tinued. An explanation by the State 
Department for its termination is most 
definitely in order. 

The New York Times article follows: 


Scrence LAG CITED IN FOREIGN POLICY—STATE 
DEPARTMENT ACCUSED BY CHEMIST UNIT OF 
LETTING TECHNICAL OFFICE COLLAPSE 


WASHINGTON, January 8—The American 
Chemical Society asserted today that “the 
State Department’s science program, 
launched on an ambitious scale 514 years 
ago, appears to have collapsed.” 

The chemists said the Department’s scien- 
tific corps “has deteriorated to the point 
where it will have no representatives overseas 
after January 15, and no scientists in the 
home office.” 

They noted that the post of Science Ad- 
viser in Washington had been vacant since 
Joseph B. Koepfii, an organic chemist, left 
in January 1954, and his deputy, James W. 
Joyce, a geophysicist, departed 6 months 
later. 

A career departmental economist, Walter 
M. Rudolph, now carries on the work with 
two secretaries, but “has done an outstand- 
ing job of keeping the office going,” the 
chemists added. 

ENORMOUS WASTE FEARED 


The society’s comments were based on a 
report in its weekly Chemical and Engineer- 
ing News. This reported both the United 
States and other countries had benefited 
from the science corps. Former State De- 
partment scientists were quoted as saying 
in mystification that “to let the science 
function die now would be next to criminal 
and an enormous waste” of time and money. 

As one example of gains, the report cited 
an agreement worked out by Walter W. 
Greulich, as scientific attaché in Bonn, on 
recruiting German scientists for work in the 
United States for industry and Government. 
Mr. Greulich also warned against danger to 
the West of losing the rapidly recovering 
German scientific resources. 

Citing congressional approval for both 
State and Navy Department science work 
abroad, the report suggested that “if money 
is the problem, it stems from within the 
Department.” The State Department, it 
added, “hasn’t made up its mind about what 
kind of pattern it wants, if any.” 

The Science Office, the report said, started 
after recommendations by the State De- 
partment’s International Science Steering 
Committee under Lloyd V. Berkner in 1949. 


This had followed experience in disseminating ~ 


wartime developments and problems in co- 
ordinating science in Government, as well as 
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success of the Department’s London office on 
science and technology, taken over from the 
Commerce Department in 1946. 


PROFESSIONAL AID URGED 


A departmental reorganization task force 
had reported foreign policy being handled 
“without adequate scientific evaluation,” 
and had called for “top policy consideration 
and the aid of professional scientific Judg- 
ment.” 

The Science Office was set up at the policy 
level, with the science adviser ranking as a 
special assistant to the Under Secretary of 
State for Administration. His task has been 
to provide information and assistance both 
inside the Government and to science in 
general, on occasion representing the De- 
partment in scientific meetings. Scientists 
were also appointed as attachés to embassies. 

Since the Berkner recommendations, 19 
scientists have served as embassy attachés 
in London, Stockholm, Bern, Bonn, Paris, and 
Tokyo. The peak was 10 in 5 European em- 
bassies in the summer of 1952. Last year 
there were four. By next Sunday, all will 
have returned without replacements named, 
the chemists’ report said. 

The report terms lack of a scientist in the 
Science Office “harmful.” Curtailment of 
the attachés was described as regarded by 
foreigners as “‘a slap at their science” and an 
Indication that “Americans are vacillating 
and unreliable.” 

The former attachés were quoted as con- 
tending they had dispelled any suspicion of 
being “espionage agents,” and had been the 
only officers with ‘access to influential for- 
eign scientists.” They were reported 
alarmed by a Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation that science attachés be put un- 
der the Central Intelligence Agency. 


s 


Address by Mr. Justice Samuel H. Hof- 
stadter, of New York, Before the New 
York City Association cf the Bar on 
November 22, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 
Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under - 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an address by Mr. Jus- 
tice Samuel H. Hofstadter, of New York, 
before thé New York City Association of 
the Bar on November 22, 1955. Judge 
Hofstadter is one of our ablest jurists 
and a distinguished legal scholar: 

Edmund Burke, warning Britain of the 
qualities which made the Colonies dangerous, 
listed among them their love of the legal 
profession. The admonition seems well taken 
when we consider how many of the Founding 
Fathers were lawyers. The love held by the 
legal profession for liberty is equally notable, 
It is altogether fitting, therefore, that we, as 
lawyers, should concern ourselves greatly 
with these matters. 

There are many thoughtful men and wom- 
en who differ about the fifth amendment and 
an immunity act. But they are not as vocal 
as the extremists whose raucous recrimina- 
tions obscure their real purposes. The radi- 
cals of the right deride the fifth amendment; 
and their opposite numbers of the left repel 
an immunity act. Both exploit our national 
dilemma. Both use the same words to ex- 
press contradictory ideas to suit opposite 
ends, calculated to hide the same ultimate 
purpose—to destroy the American ideal. 
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The man of good will, however, perceiys 
that one of the most urgent problems of = 
time arises from the apparent contradiction 
between two of our most pressing neegs_ 
the need to maintain a level of security ade. 
quate to our present dangerous Situation 
and the need to protect individual right, 
essential to our ordered society. , 

With the passage of the Immunity Act ot 
1954, there is reason to hope that the com. 
peting claims of public good and Private 
right have been synthesized. The act con. 
tains important safeguards which protes 
both the witness and the Government from 
ill-considered use of its provisions. It qeajs 
with inquiries involving the national geo. 
rity. A witness compelled to testify after hay. 
ing claimed his privilege, may not be prose. 
cuted in regard to any transaction aboyt 
which he testified; nor may his testimony be 
used as evidence in any criminal proceedino 
against him in any court. This immunity 
is as broad as the privilege; it satisfies the 
test of validity established by the courts, 

Under the act the compulsion of the wit. 
ness and his immunity must be grounded on 
a direction by a United States district court, 
after compliance with a prescribed proce. 
dure. If the proceeding is before a congres. 
sional committee, the grant of immunity 
must first have been authorized affirmatively 
by the vote of two-thirds of the full com. 
mittee. The Attorney General must haye 
been notified and the court’s direction given 
only after hearing the Attorney General. In 
court and grand jury proceedings the appli. 
cation for the direction must be made by 
the United States attorney in charge, upon 
the approval of the Attorney General. 

The act will enable the Government to 
secure the testimony of those who now hold 
back, whether they be those willing to talk 
but genuinely apprehensive of prosecution, 
those reluctant because perplexed, or those 
who are definitely recalcitrant. The first two 
groups should be encourged; the third group 
compelled to disclose facts requisite to the 
national welfare. 

The act, too, steers a sensible middle course 
between the extremes espoused by the doc- 
trinaires on both sides: those who, fearful 
of any erosion of the privilege as a peril to 
liberty or resentful of the excesses of certain 
investigating committees, equate the privi- 
lege with the right to remain silent, even in 
the absence of  self-incrimination; and 
those who, incensed by the abuse of the 
privilege, would abolish it altogether. 

Contrary to general assumption, the privi- 
lege, though found in the Bill of Rights, is 
of comparatively recent origin in the devel- 
opment of Anglo-American law. In terms 
the clause speaks only of self-incrimination 
in any criminal case; but by decision the 
privilege is held applicable to civil cases and 
to virtually every form of official inquiry. It 
embraces not alone testimony directly in- 
criminatory, but also that forming a link 
through which guilt of crime may be estab- 
lished. The witness himself is the judge, 
free to withhold testimony which he in good 
faith believes may pave the way to possible 
prosecution. 

Broad as the privilege is, it is not un- 
limited. Traditionally and historically the 
privilege has always been personal to the 
witness. He may not invoke it to shield 
others from punishment. It does not pro- 
tect from unpleasant consequences to the 
witness or to others. Unless the testimony 
may tend to incriminate the witness, the 
right of the public to know is paramount 
to his preference for silence. 

In theory the privilege runs counter to 
the duty everyone owes society to give testi- 
mony of any facts known to him, and its 
exercise may hamper search for needed facts. 
This conflict between the public interest 
and private right has always been resolved 
by the enactment of immunity laws. Thesé 
laws follow a general pattern; the compul- 
sion to testify accompanied by a grant of im- 
munity from prosecution. Immunity has 
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pulsory seli-incrimination has not been ac- 
cepted without reservation. 

Legal philosophers and scholars contest 
not only its intrinsic validity but its prag- 
matic justification. Cardozo, speaking for 
the Court, boldly observes that though it 
may have value, it is “not of the very es- 
sence of a scheme of ordered liberty.” It is 
noteworthy that the bench in this case in- 
cluded Justices Hughes, Stone, Brandeis, 
Roberts and Black; Mr. Justice Butler dis- 
sented. 

On the other hand, the Supreme Court 
has called the privilege “a wise and bene- 
ficent rule of evidence” and the New York 
court of Appeals has said: “While the 
euilty may use the privilege as a shield it 


. 


may be the main protection of the inno- 

cent.” p 

It is incongruous that some lovers of lib- 
erty have condoned interposing the bar 
against self-incrimination, not for its in- 
trinsic purpose of self protection but as a 
makeshift shield against the excesses of cer- 
tain investigating committees. It is ques- 
tionable from a moral point of view; it is 
of doubtful expedience; it is intellectually 
inadmissible. Such a course tends to per- 
vert “due process’’—to vitiate its force and 
disparage its significance. Correct proce- 
dure must be underlined; it is expedient 
as well as valid to do so. 

The essence of ‘due process” is the legal 
imperative, based on a moral one, that good 
ends must be secured only by good means— 
desirable results by honest expedients, other- 
wise the means contaminate the ends. The 
thesis that the end justifies any means Is 
rejected by all right-thinking men. Though 
disguised as the friend of freedom, or secu- 
rity, or piety, it is hostile to them all; it 
is a philosophy implemented only by au- 
thoritarian techniques, 

The fifth amendment is too important to 
be improperiy used; any use for which it 
was not intended is an abuse. It is a great 
constitutional canon forged as a shield of 
protection, and it must not be inverted. 
It is a “barrier between the obligation to 
give evidence and the injustice of inquisi- 
tion;” “a protection to the innocent though 
a shelter to the guilty.” For the innocent 
or guilty—the intention is to afford a refuge 
against oppression in any form or degree. 

Generally speaking, I would divide those 
who are affected by the privilege into six 
groups. At one extreme are the innocent; 
at the other, the guilty; there are those 
who are probably innocent but may be im- 
plicated—-they, themselves, are not always 
sure—and conversely, those who are prob- 
ably guilty, but honestly or otherwise claim 
innocence. Then there are those who un- 
wittingly or thoughtlessly lent their names 
or money, if not themselves to doubtful 
causes. There is a sixth category—probably 
it was the most important if not preponder- 
ant, when the privilege originated in Puritan 
England—those who infringed against laws 
which public conscience condemned as 
odious or mischievous or even downright 
evil, 

Doubtless at some time the privilege was 
more in use by the innocent and at other 
mes more so by the implicated. Very 
likely—at least in the beginning—in England 
it Was invoked more frequently by the in- 
hocent; in our own courts, I would hazard the 
guess that it has more frequently been in- 
Voked by the guilty. But the fact remains, 
the imponderable is, that this is exactly 
what we intended. 

The privilege is enshrined in our constl- 
tutional system and I believe most Ameri- 
cans want it to rest there securely. Dean 
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Griswold summed it up: “* * * the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination is one of the 
great landmarks in man's struggle to make 
himself civilized.” 

To obtain the testimony of a witness who 
claims the privilege, a pardon before testify- 
ing is a traditional device, both here and 
in the British Commonwealth. When the 
State has granted him a full pardon, it may 
not be denied his evidence. In the give and 
take of our society, these are the ultimate 
guide lines: No man may be forced to help 
convict himself of crime. But when fully 
freed of potential danger, the community 
may call upon him to speak. 

When Holmes said: “The most stringent 
protection of free speech would not protect 
a man in falsely shouting fire in a theater 
and causing panic,” he was speaking in lim- 
itation and not preclusion. The obverse 
bears equal weight. There may be a clear 
and present duty to shout “Fire” if there is, 
in fact, danger—when the proclamation is 
not fraught with danger to the person mak- 
ing it. What is protected and guaranteed in 
the fifth amendment is not silence but non- 
self-incrimination. 

It is as much a distortion to equate the 
privilege against self-incrimination with the 
right to remain silent, as it is to identify 
dissent with disloyalty. 

Indeed, in an ultimate view, an immunity 
statute, relieving the rigidity of the privilege, 
conserves it. For the statute insulates the 
right against disrepute, and perhaps discon- 
tinuance, at the instance of those who deride 
its use or as a reaction against those who 
use it improperly. 

The protagonists of repeal of the fifth 
amendment and the antagonists of an im- 
munity statute have lost sight of controlling 
considerations. The privilege is a basic safe- 
guard against governmental power—its re- 
peal would do violence to our tradition of 
individual freedom. And it is morally ex- 
pedient to confer immunity when hecessary 
to secure information needed for national 
security. 

There is a right to speak; there is a right 
to silence—when self-injurious. There is, 
too, the duty to speak. 

The stress of rights must be balanced by 
inisistence on obligation. There are im- 
portant things which must take the place 
of personal considerations, or there could be 
no human society. The progress of human- 
ity has resulted more from the concept of 
duty than that of right. 

With the passage of this legislation, bal- 
ancing of public weal and individual right 
enters a more refined area. What is philo- 
sophically possible is often pragmatically 
unwise. Owing to recent events, many are 
concerned about the authorization of im- 
munity grants to congressional committees. 
I share their antipathy to the incontinent 
behavior of certain of these committees, and, 
indeed, publicly have protested their 
methods. 

But the statute itself will tend to minimize 
the excesses. The area of disparagement 
and indecorum will be narrowed, if not oc- 
cluded, when witnesses can no longer decline 
to testify. 

To seal the mouth of pertinent witnesses 
is not to resolve the problem but rather to 
evade it. And that evasion deflects atten- 
tion from the primary purpose of the con- 
gressional power to investigate, to a mani- 
festation of its misuse. 

The power of Congress to seek information 
through investigation has long been regarded 
as one of the greatest it possesses. In their 
role as aids to the formulation of legislation, 
congressional committees are vital to the na- 
tional welfare. But investigation cannot be 
lawful except for the purpose of gathering 
information for legislation contemplated; it 
must bear a reasonable relation to the law- 
making functions of Congress. : 

The Supreme Court has been disposed to 
uphold the widest possible legitimate use of 
such investigatory powers. But, on occa- 
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sion, these powers have ben distended by 
abuse beyond matters that fall rightly with- 
in their competency. And the conduct of 
inquired, at times, has been a violation of 
propriety and contrary to fair play. 

The House and Senate must adopt a man- 
datory Uniform Code of Fair Procedure for 
their respective committees; weasel words 
are not acceptable as a substitute. Congres- 
sional leadership, Democratic and Repub- 
lican alike, has persistently defaulted in dis- 
charging its obligation in this critical mat- 
ter. It is to be hoped that they will not 
delay any longer. For, despite the appar- 
ently improved motivation and temper with 
which recent inquiries have been conducted, 
reliance must rest on fixed principles and 
not on the vagaries of individuals. 

But even the adoption of, and adherence 
to, such a code will not suffice. Better rules 
will avail little, if the spirits of using them 
does not also improve. Legislative bodies 
that make the law, and their subsidiary 
agents, charged with lawful investigation to 
further this end, must give cognizance not 
only to rule and statute, but also to self- 
discipline. Self-imposed restraints, by code 
and by mood, encouraged by right publie 
attitudes, will go far to hold legislative in- 
vestigations within bounds not only of wis- 
dom, but of necessity and decorum. When 
these have been exceeded, the courts are 
available. 

Lawyers can differ as to what are the 
limits of the power to investigate, but would 
certainly agree that there are limits. The 
line is not always clear, but when the line 
between the permissible and the illegal is 
not merely blurred but obliterated, when 
all safe and proper limits of committees’ 
powers and conduct have been exceeded, the 
judicial arm of the Government may be suc- 
cessfully invoked to stay further aggression. 
For the legitimacy of all power is a matter 
of degree. Referring to Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s dictum that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy, Holmes said, “In those 
days, it was not recognized as it is today 
that most of the distinctions of the law are 
distinctions of degree. The power to tax is 
not the power to destroy while this Court 
sits.” 

The authority to investigate is indispensi- 
ble to the sovereign power that resides in 
Congress to make laws. Incident to it is the 
right to grant amnesty to those witnesses 
from whom a full and free disclosure would 
not be otherwise obtainable. For an effec- 
tive means of obtaining essential informa- 
tion is a prerequisite to responsible govern- 
ment. No state can endure upon volun- 
teered evidence alone. To assure its survi- 
val, inquiry—judicial or legislative—may not 
be thwarted by recalcitrant witnesses. — 

Honorable accommodation is cardinal to 
ordered freedom. It was easier to phrase 
the Declaration of Independence than to 
frame the Constitution. It is easier to ini- 
tiate a revolution than to organize a stable 
society. 

It was the political genius and prophetic 
wisdom of the Founding Fathers which fash- 
ioned the Constitution—but it is “the strong 
and diverse heart of America’’—in Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s phrase—which vivified it. 
The virtue of the American system evolves 
from the fact that the United States is a 
vast area of diversified interests—it requires 
the art of rational compromise. 

Because of a genius for honorable com- 
promise 160 million souls derived from races 
of every background, have been able to forge 
a bond of fellowship, in a common people- 
hood. This has been possible not despite 
the fact but because we are not homoge- 
neous—something those who § struggle 
for conformity as the supreme end should 
ponder. We have achieved unity in di- 
versity. 

The golden mean, distillate of generous 
spirit and heroic will, is our rule. At times, 
rights of the individual are dominant; at 
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other times, the need of the Nation prevails; 
always the two remain in balance. Legisla- 
tion within normal limits representing the 
preponderant view of the people is vindi- 
cated, morally as well as legally, by the good 
temper in which all accept it; extremism 
does not prevail. In the existing crisis we 
are called upon to make difficult adjustments 
to assure national security and yet to main- 
tain the basic freedoms which are the very 
fiber and fabric of our being. If we sur- 
render the right to think and speak freely, 
we shall have lost our free society; the right 
extends to the unpopular as well as the pop- 
ular cause. In his essay On Liberty, John 
Stuart Mill said: “The mere example of non- 
conformity is itself a service.” On the other 
hand, the primacy of a nation’s right to pro- 
tect itself is inherent in the life of social 
order. Zealous to appraise justly the rela- 
tive spheres of individual right and public 
interest, we must maintain an exacting bal- 
ance between them. It is such an accommo- 
dation which the American people have 
made in complementing—I may even say, 
implementing—the privilege of the fifth 
amendment by the Immunity Act of 1954. 

The privilege of not being compelled to 
testify against one’s self has been caught up 
in the ideological tensions of our time, with 
resultant distortion of perspective. The 
problem of security has been merged with 
the fifth amendment. A primarily proce- 
dural device, designed to shield the witness 
in legal proceedings, has been transformed, 
for the doctrinaire of the left into a shib- 
boleth of secular martyrdom; for the doc- 
trinaire of the right, a rallying cry of sub- 
version. 

It is time that we surrounded the concept 
of nonincrimination with a cordon sanitaire 
and recognized it for what it is. It exists on 
its own terms apart from any immediate 
fact, situation, or emotional reaction. It is 
not a political canon nor a philosophic ab- 
straction—but a concrete response to the 
need of the individual for protection against 
authority—any authority, however benevo- 
lent. The privilege is a limited one; it 
should not be debased by disparagement nor 
enhanced with a borrowed radiance. Viewed 
in its historic context it was intended to 
operate in a Glimate of controversy and 
should not be suspended whatever the frame 
of reference—any more than it may be ex- 
panded. A right that is effective only when 
not needed is scarely a right at all. 

The importance of the safety of the Na- 
tion must not be underestimated; equally 
important is the more inclusive safety of a 
way of life which is based on principle and 
not expedience. Those who take the fifth 
amendment in vain for any purpose adul- 
terate the moral integrity that is our birth- 
right. 

The privileges and immunities of our in- 
dividual citizens have been weighed against 
the needs of the people as a whole. It has 
been the genius of our Anglo-American legal 
tradition that it has been able to achieve the 
synthesis of personal liberty and public order 
under the sovere of law. 
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Grand Island, Nebr., the All-America City 


EXTENSION ag REMARKS 


oO 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to make the following 
remarks about one of America’s all- 
America cities, and to extend the same 
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in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
GRAND ISLAND, NEBR., THE ALL-AMERICAN CITY 


Last Thursday, January 5, 1956, the 
largest city in my congressional district 
celebrated a well-deserved honor. The 
occasion, high-lighted by national ce- 
lebrities who are proud to claim Nebras- 
ka’s third city as their home town, 
marked Grand Island’s recognition as a 
Look magazine all-America city for 1955. 

The idea that Grand Island might 
compete for this honor was suggested by 
the city manager. The chamber of com- 
merce gave it impetus. An all-out com- 
munity effort sold it. 

The comprehensiveness of the com- 
munity improvement program was re- 
markable, but most significant were these 
projects developed or realized in. 1955: 
A $4 million school bond issues; a Com- 
munity Lutheran Hospital fund drive 
that brought in contributions exceeding 
$400,000; a vigorous and expended youth 
recreation program, emphasizing little 
league baseball, a concerted drive to in- 
crease religious and church activity; and 
a new home for the Hall County Fair, 
pari-mutual horse racing, 4-H shows, 
and farm youth activities. 

These accomplishments were the back- 
bone of the case presented on May 5, 1955, 
to the National Municipal League in New 
York City by Walter P. Lauritsen, cham- 
ber of commerce president, and Chamber 
Secretary William E. Dauer. 

Grand Island can be justifiably proud 
to receive the coveted Look magazine 
award, to be recognized as one of the 
10 outstanding cities in the United 
States in 1955. More deeply, however, 
they can be proud of the people and the 
forward-looking community of individ- 
uals who made this recognition possible. 

The mark of a good home town is its 
emphasis on the church, the school, and 
the home. Grand Island is a city of 
25,009 people. There are 36 churches 
providing places of worship for their 
congregations. In the past 10 years, 
these churches have spent nearly $2 
million on new buildings, additions, and 
schools, and their membership has in- 
creased by nearly 10,000. 

Grand Island, no different in this re- 
spect from many other cities and towns 
in America, was faced with a serious 
classroom shortage. The citizens res- 
cued themselves. First, a campaign was 
ea that led to a special build- 

1g fund in 1947. Out of this fund came 
the wherewithal for urgent and imme- 
diate building. The long-range pro- 

ram was then agreed upon by a citi- 
zens planning committee, their cam- 
paign was started and, with the untiring 
effort of an organized community, a $4 
million school-bond issue was approved 
by a near-record number of Grand Is- 
land voters. The $2.7 million spent to 
date from this fund has gone a long 
way toward solving the third city’s class- 
room problems, but these forward-look- 
ing people say “it has not completed the 
job,” and pledge fulfillment. 

New and “beautiful homes have 
sprouted on practically every one of the 
hundreds of vacant lots that existed be- 
fore World War II. In 1953 alone more 
than $5 million was spent on new home 
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and dwelling construction, and in the 19 
years following World War II, nearly 
2,000 homes have come into being 3; 
a cost of more than $20 million. Thijs 
home-growth record undeniably jp. 
fluenced the selection of Grand Islang 
as an all-America city. 

Many other community projects de. 
serve praise: Beautiful new Fonne 
Park, internal improvements to streets 
water and sewer systems, outstanding 
hospitals, commercial air service, ang 
many others. It was this atmosphere 
of progress and achievement that jp. 
duced at least six large industries t 
take notice of the prospecting in 1955 
campaign of the chamber of commerce 
and locate plants in Grand Island. This 
and the inherent assurance that in Ne. 
braska there is a labor supply of men 
and women who will do a day’s work for 
a day’s pay. 

Grand Island’s beauty is not con. 
fined to its homes, churches, or schools 
or even the community spirit that 
evolves from a united and common 
campaign. The ethereal qualities of two 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Forres 
Ritchie, of that city, last year received 
national recognition. Sharon Kay 
Ritchie is Miss America for 1956: her 
sister, Mrs. Donna Jo Strever, was a 
finalist in last year’s Miss Universe con- 
test. 

No wonder its splendid citizens say 
“It’s grand to live in Grand Island.” 


Highway Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the Appendix of the ReEcon 
remarks made at the 23d annual meet- 
ing of the American Bridge, Tunnel, and 
Turnpike Association, by Mr. D. Louis 
Tonti, on October 14, 1955. Mr. Tontl 
who is executive director of the New 
Jersey Highway Authority—Garden 
State Parkway—is conversant with the 
problem of highways. I submit his re- 
marks, Mr. Speaker, purely for the in 
formation of the Members of the Con- 
ress on this all-important issue. How: 
ever, the views expressed therein do not 
reflect my own opinion on the subject 
since I am presently considering and 
studying various proposals which have 
been referred to my attention. 

Mr. Tonti’s remarks follow: 

The national highway program, as outlined 
by the President’s Committee, headed by 
General Clay, can be partly fin: need by 4 
direct assessment on every vehi > produced 
in the next 10-year pericd. 

This would be a special excise tax, ear 
marked for the 40,000-mile interstate sys 
tem that the Clay committee says is essel* 
tial in solving the nationwide highway prob- 
lem. If we take the total needs as < yutlined 
by that committee; namely, $100 billion 0% er 
a 10-year period, and assume that 85 mill : 
vehicles will be produced in the same = od 
it is obvious that each vehicle requires $ 
to pay for the required highway system. 
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course, I do not propose that each vehicle 
be taxed this amount, but a tax of $100 per 
yehicle produced during this period would 
provide some $8! to $9 billion. Naturally, 
this wax could be graduated for different 
types of vehicles and adjusted in amount to 
increase the total revenues from this source 
as high as it were deemed necessary. I leave 
the arithmetic to the experts, but the impor- 
tant point I would like to emphasize is that 
our greatest defection in our transportation 
economy is the absence of a tie-in between 
the production of vehicles and the construc- 
tion of highways. Both factors are impor- 
tant and inseparable. 

The automobile industry cannot continue 
pragging about new production records, 
while no adequate provision exists for the 
highways needed for such vehicles. By im- 
posing a realistic tax on each vehicle and ear- 
marking it for highway construction, we will 
pe forcing the manufacturers to incorporate 
in their price structure, the inseparable 
factor of highway costs. This will have a 
number of beneficial effects. First, it will 
inhibit the overproduction of vehicles and 
“under” construction of roads. If the pres- 
ent unbalance continues, we are faced with 
the ridiculous prospect of all cars coming 
toa standstill. 

Secondly, by including this added tax in 
the cost of making the vehicle, it will force, 
the manufacturer to stop thinking of cars 
solely in terms of horsepower and fancy trim- 
ming and give some attention io the highway 
needs essential to carry the vehicles they 
produce. Consumer resistance will discour- 
age price increases, with the result that in 
most cases the consumer won't feel the tax. 
He will merely get a substitution; a “piece” 
of highway instead of some chrome and push- 
button gadgets. 

Finally, this will encourage the auto mak- 
ers to demonstrate their industrial states- 
manship by furthering research in new mate- 
rials and methods in highway construction 
with the objective of reducing costs. A 
cheaper, more durable road surface becomes 
just as important as a plastic substitute for 
asteel body. Furthermore, I have faith that 
private enterprise can do this pioneering 
more effectively than our State agencies with 
inadequate facilities and underpaid engineer- 
Ing personnel, 

Insummary, I believe the principle of com- 
bining the cost of highways and vehicles all 
under the same hood is sound. In the opera- 
tion of our free economy, we will avoid the 
unbalance that now prevails in our trans- 
portation economy. 





Radio Reports by Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp daily radio 
reports, dated January 2, 1956, and Jan- 
uary 6, 1956, prepared by the Public Re- 
lations Department of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, St. 
Paul, Minn, 

There being no objection, the reports 
Were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
aS follows: 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 2, 1956. 

Starting out a brand new year is always 
a thrill for us. We get the feeling that it’s 
time to hitch up our belts, square our 
shoulders, and tackle afresh the problems 
that last year seemed unsolvable. That's 
why we'd like to repeat for you today a few 
lines from a “forward to ’56,” printed in the 
1955 annual report of Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association. It is by M. W. 
Thatcher, the general manager of GTA. For 
more than a quarter of a century, he has 
been a leader in the struggle for decent in- 
comes and living standards on the farms of 
the Nation. 

“The year ahead is packed with momentous 
decisions for the American farmers,” Mr. 
Thatcher states in this “forward to ’56.” 
“Developments today are alarmingly similar 
to the period preceding the tragic business 
collapse of 25 years ago. There is need for 
a new, a bold, and a positive approach to the 
whole problem of farm prices and produc- 
tion. The farmer must be ready in 1956 
with the kind of a program that will do the 
Nation the most good.” 

And, Mr. Thatcher continues: “That is 
why cooperatives like GTA will be even more 
important to the farmer in the difficult year 
ahead. The cooperative that is aware of its 
obligations and conscious of its responsibili- 
ties will not measure its true worth by its 
financial statement, volume of business or 
total membership. It must be prepared to 
do all it can to help the farmer plan now 
for a better tomorrow. At no time in his- 
tory has GTA had at its command such 
strength of finances, physical assets, and en- 
couraging prospects for the future. 

“So it is only natural,”’ Mr. Thatcher points 
out, “for patrons to expect GTA to use its 
power and prestige to press tor decent farm 
legislation. The farmer looks to his farm 
organization and his cooperatives for direc- 
tion and leadership.” And he will find 
them, Mr. Thatcher promises, for here is a 
new opportunity for cooperatives to prove 
their worth. 

“GTA,” he predicts, ‘‘will measure its suc- 
cess in 1956 by how much it can do—in 
Washington and everywhere else—-to help 
farmers get back on their feet economically, 
and move ahead in the American tradition 
to better living, peace, and security.” 

That is the promise for 1956, because 
farmers are organized and working together, 
GTA, the co-op way. 





FRIDAY, JANUARY 6, 1956. 

Here at GTA Office building, we’re honored 
today by a special group of visitors. They're 
members of the Farmers Union, and they 
are Washington-bound. They'll be off for 
the Nation’s capitol, bright and early tomor- 
row morning. Each year, Farmers Union 
locals select certain members to take this 
Washington trip. They travel in buses, and 
are scheduled to arrive in Washington Sun- 
day afternoon or evening. depending on 
driving conditions, of course. 

Washington Caravaners here today 
from Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and the Rocky Mountain area. The group 
totals about 125 in all. They've got a busy 
schedule ahead and will be back in St. Paula 
week from tomorrow. Next Friday another 
group will be at GTA and ready to start off 
on the trip to Washington. In fact, we'll 
have Washington Caravaners visiting GTA 
for five successive Fridays. Altogether, it’s 
expected that about 1.200 farm men and 
women from some 14 States will go to Wash- 
ington on these bus trips in the first 3 
months of the new year. 

North Dakota will have eight bus loads. 
Minnesota, as we've said, will have five—with 
Max Larson, GTA director and farmer 
from Beltrami, Minn., in charge of t hat 
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State’s groups. South Dakota, the Rocky 
Mountain area, and Indiana will send 4 
bus loads. From Montana and Illinois will 
come 3 loads each. Texas will have 2, and 
Ohio, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and 
Arkansas will send 1 load apiece. 

The Northwest Caravaners organize here 
in St. Paul. On the group’s schedule for 
today is a tour of GTA headquarters to 
give them a chance to learn more about the 
operations of their regional grain marketing 
co-op. They'll have lunch here, too, and get 
acquainted with one another. From here, 
they'll go to the Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change and the Farmers Union Marketing 
Association, their supply co-op and their 
livestock marketing co-op. So, you see that 
today they are studying the work of their re- 
gional cooperatives, giving them a chance to 
see more clearly the importance of these 
services, so they'll be able to discuss the 
role of their co-ops when they get to Wash- 
ington. 

When they get to the Capital City will 
come the most important part of the whole 
tour. That’s visiting their Congressmen and 
Senators. They'll make appointments with 
these elected officials—go to their office and 
discuss the problems of family-type farm- 
ing. They'll outline what they feel is needed 
in the way of farm legislation. These meet- 
ings will give farmers a chance to ask ques- 
tions, and Congressmen and Senators to do 
the same. 

This is democracy in action—citizens ex- 
pressing their views to their elected officials. 
It’s an opportunity for farm people to speak 
their minds on farm policy, in Washington, 
where farm prices are made. 

The Caravaners will attend sessions of 
the House and Senate, visit the Department 
of Agriculture and talk to officials who ad- 
minister farm laws, and tour points of his- 
torical interest. They’ll express their views 
on farm legislation, and they'll come back 
with a keener interest in Government and 
public affairs than ever before. This is 
GTA, the co-op way. 


CATT RERIEN 


Gas Fight in the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp, an editorial 
entitled ‘Gas Fight in the Senate,”” pub- 
lished in the Kansas City Star for Jan- 
uary 7. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Gas FIGHT IN THE SENATE 

LYNDON JOHNSON, the Senate Democratic 
majority leader, expects the natural gas bill 
to reach the Senate floor in a couple o! weeks. 
Then the chips will be down on the measure 
that would exempt independent producers of 
natural gas from Federal price regulation. 

The bill passed the House by a narrow 
margin last summer. The present strategy 
of the oil and gas Senators apparently is to 
push the identical measure through in a 
hurry. That would avoid compromises and 
conference committees that would send it 
back to the House where the margin of vic- 
tory was only six votes. 
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Generally, the gas-producing States and 
the consumer States are the opponents with 
both political parties sharply divided. Re- 
cently, however, there have been indications 
that consumers in the Southwest aren’t so 
sure that their interests lie with a free mar- 
ket for natural gas. Naturally that area has 
produced the most vociferous antiregulation 
legislators. 

Kansas City’s direct interests lie with rea- 
sonable controls to bolster the rather ineffec- 
tive Federal jurisdiction over the ultimate 
cost of gas. The producers may argue that 
no great increases would come without regu- 
lation. But the current Cities Service rate 
request—which we are now paying—is based 
to a large extent on the fair-field formula. 
That method, which allows the pipeline to 
figure rates on the basis of market price in- 
stead of costs, recently was overturned by 
the courts. The natural gas bill would write 
the fair-field formula into the law and it 
would cost the consumers a great deal of 
money. 


Why Public Law 875 Should Be Amended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, évery 
Member of this distinguished body knows 
of the devastating flood disasters that 
occurred along the eastern seaboard last 
August and October when the bound- 
less might of nature destroyed human 
lives and caused untold destruction to 
property. 

It was my district, Mr. Speaker—the 
Naugatuck Valley of Connecticut—that 
suffered worst of all from those two suc- 
cessive floods; and during those tragic 
hours of the August flood, I was a con- 
stant observer of the illimitable courage 
and heroism of those whom I was 
born amid, grew from youth to manhood 
with, and for whom I established an 
everlasting admiration and love. 

However, Mr. Speaker, during the aft- 
ermath of those horrible tragedies of 
August and October of last year, I also 
observed the execution of a law of the 
jand that this great body had enacted— 
Public Law 875. But it soon became 
ciear, Mr. Speaker, that despite the 
many good provisions of this law, it was 
still inadequate to meet the impact oc- 
casioned by such a natural disaster as 
that which struck the State of Connect- 
icut and five other States and afford im- 
mediate relief to victims in such disaster 
areas, aS the Congress had expressly in- 
tended this bill to do. It is for that 
reason, Mr. Speaker, that I am intro- 
ducing amendments to Public Law 875, 
and also for the following reasons: 

When sudden disasters strike homes, 
farms, and factories, the American peo- 
ple plead for greater opportunities to 
help those in need. They realize that 
earthquakes, fires, floods, tornadoes, and 
hurricanes sweep asunder the lives, pos- 
sessions, hopes, and dreams of many 
persons. They know that even creeping 
disasters cut away coastlines, alter riv- 
ers’ courses, cause droughts, and take 
their tolls regardless of a person’s race 
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or color, religion, amount or lack of 
money, political affiliation, or where he 
lives. 

The people respond gladly to public 
subscriptions and other forms of relief, 
but these efforts are usually insufficient. 
Many people feel that their eagerness to 
help has been frustrated. 

Rivers once flowed unhampered to the 
sea. But streams are being increasingly 
constricted by bridge piers, bridges, 
transportation, rights-of-way, pipelines, 
factories, and other obstructions. Con- 
sequently, the dangers and damages of 
floods grow. 

Even the well-intentioned efforts of 
our Government officials are too slow, 
too meager, and too cumbersome, mainly 
because of inadequate Federal disaster 
laws. 

PUBLIC LAW 875 

The principal authority for Federal 
disaster relief is Public Law 875, ap- 
proved on September 30, 1950. This act 
authorizes the President to ‘coordinate 
the disaster assistance activities of the 
National Government and to direct Fed- 
eral agencies to utilize their available 
personnel, equipment, supplies, facilities, 
and other resources. This act has been 
amended to permit greater Federal as- 
sistance, by Public Law 107, 82d Con- 
gress, approved August 3, 1951, which 
authorizes housing relief in major dis- 
asters; and Public Law 134, 83d Con- 
gress, approved July 17, 1953, which 
authorizes Federal surplus property use 
in major disasters. 

Basic statutory authority of the United 
States Department of Agriculture was 
amended by Public Law 115, 83d Con- 
gress. This amendment assists particu- 
larly in relief of drought areas. 

Authority to administer Public Law 
875 is lodged in the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration. Before Federal 
disaster assistance can be given the gov- 
ernor of the affected State must formally 
certify the need for Federal help and 
assure the expenditure of a reasonable 
amount of funds for relief purposes by 
the State or local governments. Then 
the President has to determine that the 
catastrophe is serious enough to be clas- 
sified as a major disaster. This has been 
done 51 times up to June 30, 1954. 

THE NEED TO IMPROVE PUBLIC LAW 875 

Public Law 875 needs to be improved 
so that help can be more direct and more 
financial assistance can easily be made 
available. At present the officials 
charged with administration of the law 
have virtually no guidance for how much 
the State and local governments must 
spend. This should be made more defi- 
nite, and the act should recognize dif- 
ferences in fiscal capacity among the 
States. Recognition should also be given 
to the disaster’s crippling effect upon an 
area’s ability to pay. 

The specification that $5 million be 
appropriated to the President for pur- 
poses of the act is much too small and 
restrictive. It should be omitted and 
terms such as “whatever funds are nec- 
essary” should be substituted. It is diffi- 
cult to specify an exact amount. Actual 
appropriations for Public Law 875 pur- 
poses through the fiscal year 1955 
amounted to $59.3 million 28 mil- 
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lion of these funds were advanced to the 
USDA for drought relief and subsequent. 
ly the USDA reimbursed Civil Defense 
from its appropriated funds. This igs tg 
be contrasted with property losses from 
major disasters during the same periog 
of about $4 billion. 

Apparently the total amount of pub. 
lic money spent to recover from disas. 
ters is small compared to the total dam. 
age. The Federal investment—$59_.3 mij. 
lion—since its enactment has averaged 
only 14 percent of the total public funds 
spent for disaster relief. The local ay. 
thorities have furnished about 73 percent 
of these payments and the States have 
paid about 13 percent. In other words, 
those areas hit by the floods, hurricanes, 
earthquakes, and other disasters were 
the very ones which were least able to 
pay but they furnished three-fourths of 
the money. These people realize that we 
spent over $21 billion for foreign aid in 
the last 4 years. They know that the 
money for foreign aid comes out of the 
pockets of all the taxpayers, including 
those in disaster areas—to help outsid- 
ers. Regardless of the merits of foreign 
aid it is shocking to note that during 
the last 5 years Congress appropirated 
only $59.3 million for natural disaster 
sufferers, in our country. 

Evidently private insurance did not 
and probably could not fill the gap be- 
tween total public expenditures—some- 
what over $400 million—and total dis- 
aster losses of about $4 billion in the 
last 5 years. For example, of the 1951 
Kansas-Missouri $1 billion flood loss, 
only 5 percent was covered by insur- 
ance—United States Congress, Senate, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Federal disaster insurance, staff study, 
84th Congress, 1st session, committee 
print, November 30, 1955, Washington, 
Government Printing Offfice, 1955: 14. 
Floods, whether caused by hurricanes or 
other factors, do the most damage, are 
hardest to insure and are apparently the 
least covered by any type of insurance. 
Insurance is scarce also for tidal waves, 
certain water damage from hurricanes, 
and air pollution. 

The authority of the President and 
the several agencies to act quickly should 
be more definite and less restrictive. For 
example, the disaster in New England 
in the fall of 1955 required a decision 
as to whether or not a special session 
of Congress was necessary. Fortunately, 
that was not demanded. The chairmen 
of the congressional Appropriations 
Committees approved the emergency ex- 
penditure of additional Federal funds. 
This was admirable action but for 4 
while a condition of uncertainty existed 
and valuable time was taken to get a 
decision. In contrast, if the law per- 
mitted more automatic and direct au- 
thority by the President to pledge the 
credit of the United States to necessary 
amounts, then private funds would be 
more quickly available and many frus- 
trations and uncertainties would be 
avoided. More direct authority for the 
President to pledge credit would put less 
of a burden on the Small Business Ad- 
ministration which is empowered t0 
make disaster loans, but naturally many 
safeguards are applied and the approv- 
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1956 
als of loan applications take consider- 
able time. 

Public Law 875 does relatively nothing 
to stimulate pre-disaster planning or 
post-disaster permanent reconstruction. 
To cite another example, numerous fac- 
tories located in or near streams are 
damaged or washed away by floods, but 
they relocate at or near their original, 
dangerous sites. The Office of Area De- 
velopment, United States Department of 
Commerce, has some specialists who 
could help advise businessmen on new 
locations. However, this agency has 
only about 15 employees and its serv- 
ices to distressed areas are thus quite 
limited. 

Public Law 875 generally confines Fed- 
eral agencies’ aid to temporary, emer- 
gency assistance, and authorizes perma- 
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nent restoration work only for Federal 
structures. This is a great hardship in 
some cases. There should be some pro- 
visions to explain Federal assistance on 
certain types of permanent restoration 
work. 

It is sometimes said that some people 
will save taxes on disaster losses, but 
those individual savings will not be as 
large as is generally supposed. Such 
losses have to be applied first to the 
year’s pretax income. It is only if the 
loss exceeds income that the excess can 
be “carried back” against the income of 
the preceding 2 years, with a possible 
tax refund. 

The following table shows estimated 
losses from major disasters in the United 
States during 1951-55. It should be 
noted that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to segregate hurricane and flood losses: 


Major disaster losses in the United States, 1951-54, 1955 preliminary 


[Not counting droughts] 


[Property damage in millions of dollars} ! 


Qn 








l } 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 2 1951-55 
ew eee | | ————$—$ ee | ———— 
Property damages: | | 
Floods and hurricanes (tropical storms) -.._..-- $1, 031 $257 | $128 | $755 | 3 $1,776 3 $3, 917 
MUNA ee Fhe apy oe tee ee 30 35 | 224 | 28 | 31 348 
MIT RUON Pbk Satcnnacasuensa caceeas saowkeen> 3 | 60 | | 1} 64 
Rictnnapinn ie Leber a Sa ee 1, 064 | 352 352 | 81] 21,807] 34,359 
Lives lost: | 
Floods and hurricanes (tropical storms) ---..--- 51 57 | 42 | 193 | 231 574 
Tornadoes eee ae os Deh Ae oe ee 34 230 | §16 | $5 2 938 
Piajor OovUNIAK eS. co Serie coos ctset ence 13 | 13 
SS ae ee ea oe ee meee 85 300 | 558 228 | 354 | 1, 525 
| | 
ee eas ie = a a aa a es cao 
! Figures rounded, : 
21955 estimates are preliminary and partly estimated. Large flood damages occurred in December 1955. ; 
3 Hurricanes often cause floods. In attempting to avoid duplication, the costs of these 2 disasters were combined 
for 1951-53 when hurricane damages were reported as small and flood losses large. For 1954 and 1955 the reported 
damages from hurricanes which included large flood losses were used, 


Source: U, S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Commitice print. Nov. 30, 1956. 


study, 84th Cong., Ist sess, 
133, 149. 

Disasters hurt more people than their 
direct victims. By causing losses in in- 
comes they reduce taxes collectible and 
by destroying factories, homes, and lives 
they weaken the strength of the whole 
Nation. It is high time the Congress en- 
act legislation to provide broader, more 
direct, and more permanent relief from 
natural disasters. 





Four Chaplains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, ina war 
that produced great feats of heroism, self 
Sacrifice, and examples of great faith in 
God, no World War II incident has in- 
Sspired America more than the courage 
and faith of four chaplains when the 
Steamship Dorchester was torpedoed and 
sunk on February 3, 1943. 

The story of the four chaplains is well 
known. One of these four men of God 
was Rabbi Alexander D. Goode of York, 
Pa. His fellow townsmen have seen fit 
to honor him in many ways. The most 
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Washington, D. C., GPO. 1955. pp. 5, 37, 124, 


recent memorial to him is an elementary 

school bearing his name, decorated with 

murals which will present the message of 
great faith to generations of children 
who will attend that school. 

I had the high privilege to attend the 
dedicatory services on November 13. 
The listed principal speaker was Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, whose late son, Clark 
Vandusell Poling, was 1 of the 4 chaplains 
who gave his life aboard the Dorchester. 
Dr. Poling was unable to attend, so an- 
other son, the Reverend Dr. Daniel K. 
Poling, read his inspiring speech. 

I include Dr. Poling’s speech as a part 
of my remarks: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY DR. DANIEL A. POLING 
AT THE DEDICATION OF THE ALEXANDER D. 
GoopE HIGH SCHOOL, YORK, PA., SUNDAY, 
NOVEMBER 13, 1935 
On the morning of February 3, 1943, 

shortly before 1 o’clock, the steamship Dor- 
chester, a converted passenger freighter of 
less than 6,000 tons, entirely inadequate for 
transport service, was torpedoed and sunk by 
enemy action off the tip of Greenland. Of 
the $06 men on board, only 229 survived, but 
there were eyewitnesses to tell an epic story 
of courage that America will never forget. 

In those freezing days and nights of 
January and February, the iceberg waters of 
the north were the hunting ground of enemy 
undersea wolf packs. Hundreds of ships 
went down and thousands of brave men died. 
But the Dorchester story has significance 
beyond all other brave tales of that tragic 
winter. 
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Four chaplains on board, chaplains of our 
three great faiths—John P. Washington, a 
priest who entered the service from Arling- 
ton, N. J.; Alexander D. Goode, a rabbi whose 
congregation was in York, Pa.; George L. 
Fox, a Methodist minister who reported for 
duty from Gilman, Vt.; and our son, Clark 
Vandersall Poling, minister on leave from 
the First Dutch Reformed Church of 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

As another has written, “Day after day, as 
the ship plowed on, the chaplains talked 
to the men, joked with them, sang with 
them * * * The men knew they were head- 
ing out into torpedo junction and they were 
scared. That made things tougher for the 
chaplains * * *” Then 2 torpedoes tore 
into the heart of the little ship, ripped her 
wide open. Within minutes she listed 
sharply. There was panic on the slippery 
decks. A man couldn’t live long in those 
waters. The chaplains moved among the 
confused and frightened men, encouraged 
them, prayed with them. 

Let it never be charged that there were 
insufficient lifejackets on board. There was 
an ample supply—every man had one and he 
had been ordered to sleep in it. But the 
Dorchester was less than 100 miles from port. 
Accompanied by 1 destroyer, she had moved 
out from the convoy and was at the top of 
the fiord. That last night untrained and 
undisciplined boys and men relaxed. Hun- 
dreds of them laid aside their gear to get a 
real rest. Hundreds died below the decks 
and others came up half dressed and without 
their life preservers. From the spares in the 
chests, the chaplains’ distributed Mae 
Wests until all were gone and then, when 
4 men appeared without jackets, each of 
the chaplains took off his own belt and 
forced it upon an unwilling serviceman. 
That serviceman knew what it meant to the 
man who gave it to him. 

One of the survivors, a young engineer, 
Grady Clark, told me how he watched the 
chaplains as they distributed their belts. I 
saw him in the Valley Forge Hospital at 
Phoenixville immediately after he came down 
from Greenland with badly frozen legs. He 
was one of the last men picked up—and few 
there were who survived that frantic bath. 

“But,” said he, “I got to the deck fully 
equipped—how, I don’t know—and watched, 
fascinated, while the chaplains worked. I 
forgot myself. I saw one of the four men of 
God force his belt over a man who cried 
hysterically, ‘I don’t want it. I don’t want 
it. He knew what that belt meant to the 
chaplain. But the chaplain pulled his rank 
and said, ‘Get into that belt, soldier, and 
move fast.’ And then they spun ’round and 
crashed down on the rail together. The 
chaplain lifted him up, helped him over, and 
shouted, ‘Swim out, soldier; swim out.’ He 
turned then and came sloshing up the deck 
toward me. He saw me. He knew me. He 
said, ‘Soldier, what are you doing there? Get 
over the rail.’ And he spun me round with 
his open hand and we slid together. The 
rail was awash now and overI went. ‘Swim 
out,’ he said, ‘swim out.’ And he laughed a 
nervous laugh. I swam out—fast and far as 
I could. Then I turned and looked back. 
The fiares lighted everything. The chaplains 
stood braced against the rail, their arms 
locked. I knew that they were praying for 
the safety of the men. They had done 
everything they could.” 

And Grady Clark concluded his staccato 
story: “The bow came up high and she slid 
under. I never saw the chaplains again.” 

Each of the chaplains was awarded the 
Purple Heart and the DSC—the Distinguished 
Service Cross. Also the Government issued 
amemorial stamp. This then is the story. 

This afternoon as I listen, listen with you 
and for you, I hear what I think the four 
chaplains have to say to their fellow Ameri- 
cans of all faiths, of all races, and of all 
economic conditions: 
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“Ours was a unity that transcended all 
differences. Ours was a unity that was not 
uniformity. Ours was a unity that strength- 
ened within each of us every worthy indi- 
vidual loyalty of family and of faith. Ours 
was a unity that, at its highest and its best, 
is the United States of America. To this 
unity, in which we died together, we call 
upon you of all faiths, of all racial strains, 
and of all economic conditions, to live to- 
gether—to live together, that those who died 
shall not have died in vain.” 

For me, these are the words of the chap- 
Jains, as I stand before this, another me- 
morial—a memorial! to 1 of those immortal 4 
men of God, Alexander D. Goode, of whom I 
shall speak even more intimately in closing 
my address. 

Freedom is at once both an inheritance 
and an achievement. We have it from the 
past and we save and hold it; we strengthen 
and enrich it for ourselves and for the fu- 
ture. 

The Founding Fathers laid the firm foun- 
dations of church and school, of home and 
state, upon which we built. They pioneered 
the wilderness. They conquered the West 
and made the continent into a Nation. The 
Pilgrims in New England, the Dutch and the 
Jews on Manhattan Island, the Swedes and 
Quakers in Philadelphia, the Catholics in 
Maryland, the Cavaliers in Virginia, the 
Scotch-Irish in the Carolinas—these and all 
the mingled racial strains converge to make 
the mighty river of America. 

But clearly that figure of speech is inade- 
quate. Rather, this Nation is the product 
of a forge heated white—the fused and 
welded faiths and races of the earth. It is 
by no accident that “united” is the first 
word of our name—the United States. Out 
of suspicions and dissensions, acrimonious 
Gebates and long delay, that word came. It 
rose at last above selfishness and fear. and 
from a federation of weakness into a union 
of power. The story of our past is the record 
of men and women who brought us from 
Plymouth Rock and Yorktown, Belleau 
Woods and Iwo Jima. It is the history we 
Should read and teach. Read first to have 
our own hearts quickened and teach then 
to our children and children’s children, that 
it shall instruct their minds and inspire 
their souls for the tasks that lie ahead. 

But within the genius of liberty, as of the 
uniqueness of the American union, freedom 
must be rewon in each generation and in 
some measure reborn in each citizen. Free- 
dom is never static. It is never finished and 
it must march or die. That it may march, 
that it may press toward the far-off goal, 
that its voice, however discordant at times, 
is never silenced, has set America apart from 
dictatorships and makes her today the hope 
and inspiration of all free peoples and of 
ali who would be free. 

In our time it is not difficult to make a 
case for defeatism. Surely, by all economic 
tests, the world is now in a worse state than 
it was when the Kaiser launched his gray 
hordes against Liege, or when Hitler broke 
his evil treaty and crossed into Poland. 

“What did your boy get by dying?” was a 
question flung at the father of 1 of the 4 
chaplains. Yes, what did he and all the 
others get? They got tortured living and 
strangled dying—but they got infinitely 
more. They got for us the chance—the 
fighting chance—to win the peace. And this 
is everything. This they got for us—the 
immortal dead whom we remember today. 
They and all the others who also gave them- 
selves but who, in God's providence, re- 
turned to serve their country in the peace, 
got for us the warrior’s chance to pay again 
the price of freedom. 

Winning the war and winning the peace 
fre one and the war has not been lost and 
our dead have not died in vain unless we live 
in vain. 
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Today ours is the heavy task of carrying 
freedom forward to new heights of “liberty 
and justice for all.”’ 

But it was easier for the Nation's sons 
to die together in World War II than it is 
for us to live together in the present quali- 
fied and uncertain peace. But live together 
we must, and in the spirit of their dying, or 
we, too—and all we hold dear—shall die. 
Yes, surely die, but without their glory. 

The irreducible minimum for an adequate 
defense of Asperica is American unity. Not 
uniformity. / All races and faiths, all colors 
ar “scoMmemic degrees, living together and 
working together as Americans all. 

Unity can only be achieved where there 
are differences and in the presence of an 
event or in the service of a cause trans- 
cending all differences. And it is the 
uniqueness of unity that it strengthens and 
enriches the particular loyalty of the indi- 
viduals and groups that have achieved it. 
Here, too, is the genius and uniqueness of 
America, 


“Lo every peopie here has sent 
Its sons to answer freedom’'s 
Their living blood is the strong cement 
That builds and binds the Nation’s wall. 
Then let us purge of poisoned thought 
That service to the state we give, 
And so be worthy as we ought, 
Of this great land in which we 


call, 


live.” 

Yes, here is the uniqueness of our freedom 
and the genius of our way of life. Unity is 
in going together the length of our common 
agreements and, in peace as in war, “united 
we stand, divided we fall.’” Unity is without 
prejudice to particular loyalties of individ- 
uals, of groups and faiths. Unity strengthens 
and enriches every worthy loyalty. Unity is 
dynamic and has propagating power. Unity 
is the ultimate achievement and can only 
be achieved in support of a worthy cause, 
Unity is America on the march. 

Even as American unity is the irreducible 
minimum for national defense. so the unity 
of free peoples and of all who would be free is 
the irreducible minimum for world security 
and peace. Geographically and by all tests 
of time and space, this is one world, but 
ideologically, politically and spiritually, it is 
a divided and subdivided world. 

We have learned in sweat and blood and 
tears that wars cannot be isolated. Shall we 
fail to learn before it is too late that peace 
and security can never be isolated? That 
these must be for all if presently they are 
to be at all? Build well today the structure 
of the state. Beat back the foes within that 
shame her cities, corrupt her youth and ex- 
ploit liberty into evil license. 

Now again patriotism must come alive in 
deeds and the ideal must be reconciled with 
the real. The Nation's preparedness must be 
comprehensive and complete—moral, spirit- 
ual and physical. But the irresducible min- 
imum of that defense—the minimum with- 
out which the barricades will be breached and 
freedom will die within before she suc- 
cumbs to any foe from without—the irredu- 
cible minimum is unity. And it was in the 
unity that the four Dorchester chaplains 
lived and served and died. but live on for- 
ever in such memorials as this which we 
dedicate today. 

Now mankind is engaged in a spiritual 
Armageddon. The godiess state challenges 
the faith of our fathers and moves with 
ruthless disregard of human rights toward 
a world revolution that would displace de- 
mocracy with dictatorship and all the free- 
doms with atheism, excluding both God and 
the free man. Here the issue joins and no- 
where else. And here may be achieved the 
unity of a billion human beings who believe 
in one God. Against this unity all the 
tides of dictatorship would rise and beat 
in vain. 
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It is altogether fitting 
and beautiful building, erected for the 
intellectual and moral guidance of the 
youth of York, Pa., should be dedicated as 
@ memorial to one of the immortal four 
chaplains, Rabbi Alexander D. Goode, who 
went from this Pennsylvania city into the 
uniform of his country, to serve young men 
in uniform and to be their spiritual com. 
panion and guide. In this city is the con. 
gregation that he served, where he will be 
forever well remembered. 

Mrs. Insall, national president of the Story 
Tellers League, speaking at a memorial sery- 
ice of her organization which was held in 
the Chapel of Four Chaplains—another 
memorial to these four men of God—paid 
the following poignant tribute to the man 
we honor this afternoon: 

“Alexander Goode was too young for World 
War I. While George Fox was winning 
medals on the battlefield of France, Alex- 
ander Goode was receiving medals in Eastern 
High School, Washington, D. C., for tennis, 
swimming, and track. He led his class in 
scholarship, too. He planned to follow in 
his father’s footsteps and become a rabbi, 
but that did not kep him from having a 
laughing, shouting, hail-fellow-well-met 
boyhood with all the Protestant and Catholic 
boys in the neighborhood. 

“When the body of the Unknown Soldier 
was brought to Arlington Cemetery, Alex- 
ander Goode attended the ceremonies. He 
could just as well have ridden that 15 miles, 
for, after all, there were trolleys and buses 
in Washington, and the Goode family had a 
tamily car, but he thought it showed more 
respect to walk—and walk he did, all the 
way to Arlington and all the way back—30 
miles. That’s how he felt about the Un- 
known Soldier. Even while training for his 
calling he joined the National Guard and 
kept up an active membership. 

“He married his childhcod sweetheart. 
After he got his synagogue, he felt he still 
was not worthy. He would know better how 
to heal men’s souls if he knew how to heal 
their bodies, too, and so for 3 years he drove 
every day to Johns Hopkins University, 45 
miies away, until he won his medical degree. 

“One day in 1943 Mrs. Goode received a 
telegram from her husband: ‘Having a won- 
derful experience,’ it read, and then Mrs. 
Goode knew that her husband had found a 
warm companionship with the men with 
whom he could share his faith and his 
laughter.” 

But let my final tribute be the words of 
the citation won by Alexander Goode, as he 
received posthumously the Distinguished 
Service Cross: 

“Chaplain (1st Lt.) Alexander D. Goode, 
Army of the United States. For extrac 
nary heroism in connection with military 
operations against an enemy of the United 
States. On the night of February 3, 1943. a 
loaded troop transport was torpedoed. with- 
out warning, by an enemy submarine in the 
North Atlantic and began to sink rapidly. 
In the resulting confusion and darkness 
some men found themselves without life 
jackets and others became helpless through 
fear and the dread of plunging into the 
freezing water. Chaplain Goode heroically 
and calmly moved about the deck encourag- 
ing the men and assisting them to abandon 
ship. After the available supply of life 
jackets was exhausted, he gave up his own. 
He remained aboard ship and went cown 
with it offering words of encouragement and 
prayers to the last.” 

Above the entrance of the unique Inter- 
faith Memorial in Philadelphia, the Chape! 
of Four Chapiains, beyond the eternal light 
burning above its entrance and the bronze 
plaque which bears the names of all chap- 
lains who died in World War II, these 10 
words have been chiseled into the stone: 


that this new 


die 
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“Here is sanctuary for brotherhood 
Let it never be violated.” 


God grant that these words shall be writ- 
ten now upon our hearts to come alive in 
deeds that shall make America stronger yet. 
God grant that in them and through us, all 
nations shall be enriched and all men 
plessed. To this high task in this high hour, 
as we would be worthy of Chaplain Alexander 
D. Goode and of his comrades, let us pledge 
our faith, our lives and our sacred honor. 





Status of Forces and International Law 
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Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to insert an article in the Recorp which 
discusses the NATO status of forces 
agreement and international law. I con- 
sider this article as the most thorough 
treatment and analysis of this problem 
and commend it highly to the attention 
of all my colleagues. 

The author of the article is Dr. Ed- 
ward D. Re, professor of law at St. 
John’s University in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and a very close personal friend of mine. 
This article is based on a lecture deliv- 
ered by the author at a forum on juris- 
diction over United States Armed Forces 
serving abroad, held in New York under 
the auspices of the Bar Association of 
New York City and the New York County 
Lawyers Association. The articie was 
published in the July-August 1955 issue 
of the Northwestern University Law Re- 
view, where it extended over 46 pages. 
A shorter version of this article was pub- 
lished earlier in the May 1955 issue of 
Phi Delta Delta magazine of the legal 
fraternity of the same name. 

Col. F. W. Schweikhardt, staff judge 
advocate of the Continental Air Com- 
mand, Mitchell Air Force Base, New 
York, republished the short version in 
the August 1 issue of JAG Reserve News 
Letter. It is the latter version that I 
am today inserting into the Recorp, 
notwithstanding the fact that it ex- 
ceeds the space generally allotted. 

Professor Re received B. S. and LL. B. 
degrees from St. John’s University and 
J. S. D. degree from New York Uni- 
versity. He is the author of Foreign 
Confiscations in Anglo-American Law 
and Brief Writing and Oral Argument. 
From 1943 to 1947 he served as legal of- 
ficer and instructor at AAF Officer Can- 
didate School. He is chairman of the 
committee of civil procedure and prac- 
tice, American Bar Association. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
article by Professor Re: 

THE NATO STATUS OF ForRCES AGREEMENT 

(By Dr. Edward D. Re) 
I 

Since, as part of our country's collective 
defense efforts under the North Atlantic 
Tre aty, American servicemen are stationed in 
other countries, it has become necessary to 
cetermine the rights and duties of these 
Americans while they are stationed in the 
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territory of another NATO country. Hence, 
the NATO Status of Forces Agreement. It 
may be added that the agreement is not 
limited to servicemen, but includes civilian 
employees and dependents. 

It should be noted at the outset that the 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement is not, as 
one might infer from its title, an executive 
agreement or some informal understanding 
among the heads of states or military com- 
manders of the NATO countries. Rather, it 
is a solemn treaty signed at London on June 
19, 1951, and duly ratified by the Senate of 
the United States on July 15, 1953, by a vote 
of 72 to 15.1. From a legal standpoint it Ts a 
multilateral reciprocal treaty designed to im- 
plement the provisions of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Its exact title is “Agreement Be- 
tween the Parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Regarding the Status of Their 
Forces.” It express purpose is to establish 
and set forth the terms and conditions which 
will determine the rights, duties, privileges, 
and immunities of the forces of one country 
that is a party to the agreement sent or sta- 
tioned in the territory of another country 
that is also a party to the agreement. 

Before discussing the relevant portions of 
international law and the specific jurisdic- 
tional provisions of the agreement that have 
been subjected to severe criticism, a few pre- 
liminary observations should be made to 
place the specific topic to be treated in its 
accurate factual and legal framework. 

First, since the treaty is reciprocal in na- 
ture, whatever duties and rights are spelled 
out for the troops and personnel of nation A 
stationed in the territory of nation B will 
also determine the legal status of the troops 
and personnel of nation B stationed in the 
territory of nation A. The tenor of the agree- 
ment, therefore, is clearly one of partnership 
and equality whereby one party to the agree- 
ment does not exact or expect what it does 
not itself concede or grant. 

Secondly, the agreement is not limited to 
what has traditionally been referred to as 
passage of troops going from nation A to 
nation C and passing through the territory 
of nation B. The agreement, rather, is de- 
signed to give effect to what is actually a 
more or less permanent stationing of the 
troops and personnel of one country in the 
territory of another. 

Thirdly, the NATO status of forces agree- 
ment, for the first time in our history, per- 
mits the stationing of American troops on 
foreign territory in times of peace. The 
agreement is not a wartime agreement be- 
tween Allies. It expressly provides for modi- 
fication and suspension of the jurisdictional 


- provisions in the event of hostilities. 


These preliminary matters are of particu- 
lar importance in determining the principles 
of international law that would govern such 
a situation because most of the precedents 
and authorities that have been urged in all 
discussions of this topic dealt with either the 
privileges and immunities of troops passing 
through a neutral country, invasion of 
enemy territory, or military occupation of 
enemy soil. 

Ir 

The provisions of the agreement that have 
been subjected to the severest criticism deal 
with the jurisdiction of a receiving state to 
try and to punish offenders for criminal of- 
fenses committed by personnel of a sgnding 
state within the territory of the receiving 
state. The agreement defines “sending” state 
as “the contracting party to which the force 
belongs.” By “receiving” state is meant “the 
contracting party in the territory of which 
the force or civilian component is located, 
whether it be stationed there or passing in 
transit.” 

Article VII of the agreement prescribes the 
circumstances under which the sending or 
receiving states will have either exclusive or 
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concurrent jurisdiction to try offenders. In 
thosé situations where both states have con- 
current jurisdiction article VII prescribes 
which state shall have the “primary” juris- 
diction. Exclusive jurisdiction implies that 
only one State has the right to try an offender 
as in a case, for example, of security offenses 
which are against the laws of one country 
but not of another. If an offense violates 
the laws of both states, both states may have 
jurisdiction. However, the state that has 
the right to try the offender in the first in- 
stance, and in this sense may be said to have 
the prior or superior right to try the offender, 
is deemed to be the state having the “pri- 
mary” jurisdiction. This does not imply, 
however, that in the ordinary case a person 
may twice be in jeopardy. Paragraph 8 of 
article VII expressly provides: “Where an 
accused has been tried in accordance with 
the provisions of this article by the authori- 
ties of one contracting party and has been 
acquitted or has been convicted and is serv- 
ing, or has served, his sentence or has been 
pardoned, he may not be tried again for the 
same offense within the same territory by the 
authorities of another contracting party.” 
This section safeguards an accused against 
double jeopardy. This, however, is subject to 
what may be deemed a military exception to 
double jeopardy which does not prevent the 
military authorities of a sending state from 
trying a member of its force for a violation 
of rules of discipline arising from an act or 
omission which constituted an offense for 
which he was tried by the receiving state. 

Article VII sets forth the respective crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of the sending and receiving 
States. Paragraph 2 of article VII, which 
deals with exclusive jurisdiction, in effect, 
provides that each State shall have the sole 
right to try Offenders for “security offenses 
such as treason, sabotage, and espionage 
which are punishable by the law of the State 
having exclusive jurisdiction and not by the 
law of the other State.” As can be imagined 
problems involving the exclusive jurisdiction 
of a State will not be numerous and hence 
have not evoked undue criticism. 

Article VII gives the sending State pri- 
mary jurisdiction over two types of offenses 
committed by its armed forces. The first 
relates to offenses solely against the property 
or security of the sending State, or against 
the person or property of personnel of the 
sending State. The second relates to offenses 
arising out of any act or omission done in 
the performance of official duty. An Ameri- 
can soldier in France, therefore, who cOm- 
mits an offense against another American 
soldier or his property comes within the pri- 
mary jurisdiction of the American military 
authorities. If the American soldier were 
to commit an offense while in the line of 
duty, such an offense also would come within 
the primary jurisdiction of the American 
authorities. 

Most of the criticisms that have been 
1eaped upon the NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement stem from that provision of ar- 
ticle VII that “in the case of any other of- 
fense the authorities of the receiving state 
shall have the primary right to exercise 
jurisdiction.” This includes the greater ma- 
jority of the off-duty offenses. It includes, 
for example, the case of the American soldier 
in France, who may cOmmit an asault upon a 
Frenchman, or who may be driving an auto- 
mobile while under the influence of intoxi- 
cants and all of the other offenses that are 
usually punishable by a civilian community. 

A provision that is very important from 
the standpcint of the practical administra- 
tion of the agreement deals with the waiver 
of jurisdiction by the state having the pri- 
mary jurisdiction. First, in the event that 
the state having the primary jurisdiction 
does not desire to exercise jurisdiction, it 
shall notify the authorities of the other state 
for a waiver of its right in cases where that 
other state considers such waiver to be of 
particular importance.” 
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Pursuant to this provision, when the giv- 
ing of sympathetic consideration to a re- 
quest for a waiver of a state’s jurisdiction re- 
sults in a waiver of its jurisdiction, many 
problems are neatly avoided. Actually, ex- 
perience indicates that it is only in the ex- 
ceptional case that the receiving State will 
wish to exercise its primary jurisdiction to 
try a member of the force of the sending 
State and not grant the request for a waiver 
of its jurisdiction. It is unquestionably true 
that “the experience of the Armed Forces has 
been that the countries in which the United 
States Forces are stationed give waivers of 
this jurisdiction in the great majority of 
cases.” 2 

111 

The question, nevertheless, remains 
whether under international law the receiv- 
ing State would have the right to try mem- 
bers of a force that it has invited or which 
has otherwise entered its territory with its 
consent. Certain cases where the receiving 
State has actually tried American soldiers 
for off-duty offenses committed on the terri- 
tory of the receiving State have received a 
great deal of publicity and as a result the 
question may very well be asked why under 
the agreement the United States has agreed 
to subject American soldiers to the crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of the foreign country where 
he may be stationed. Based upon the firm 
belief that the rule of international law as 
laid down by Chief Justice John Marshall 
and many other later authorities is that 
troops of a friendly nation stationed within 
the territory of another are not subject to 
the local laws of the other country, but are 
subject only to their own country’s laws and 
regulations for the government of the 
armed services.’ many patriotic Americans 
have vehemently objected to the approval 
of the NATO Status of Forces Agreement. 

The view that the receiving State under 
international law would have no jurisdiction 
to try American soldiers for off-duty offenses 
has led Senator BricKeErR to state that to ap- 
prove the criminal jurisdiction provisions of 
this treaty would amount to penalizing the 
American soldier in an effort to please our 
NATO allies.‘ In the sincere belief that this 
unprecendented agreement reflects a callous 
disregard of the rights of American Armed 
Forces personnel, Senator BRICKER proposed 
a reservation to the agreement® intended to 
withhold from the receiving state all jurisdic- 
tion over criminal offenses commited by 
members of the United States forces. At 
the same time the reservation would have 
had the result of depriving the United States 
of jurisdiction over offenses by foreign forces 
in United States territory if the foreign 
State requested a waiver of American juris- 
diction. The end result of such a reserva- 
tion, had it been adopted, would have been 
to deprive the receiving state of jurisdiction 
over all offenses commited within its terri- 
tory regardless of whether in the line of duty 
or the nature of the offense. Thus, an Amer- 
ican soldier while off-duty in Paris could not 
be tried by the French authorities for an 
assault and battery upon a Frenchman, or 
for any other crime. Under the agreement, 
since its provisions are applicable to the 
political subdivisions of contracting parties, 
a French soldier who commits a crime while 
off-duty in New York City can be tried by 
the appropriate court of the city or State 
of New York. If the reservation proposed by 
Senator BrRICKER would have been effective, 
such a French soldier could not be tried by 
the local authorities, if a request were made 
by the French authorities for a waiver of 
jurisdiction. The Bricker Reservation, to- 
gether with the criminal jurisdiction pro- 
visions of the agreement, were thoroughly 
considered by the Senate. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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If a member of the force of a sending 
state is to be tried bv a receiving state for 
a criminal offense committed within the re- 
ceiving state, the offender, naturally, will 
be tried according to the law of the receiv- 
ing state and, hence. will receive whatever 
benefits and protections are afforded by that 
law. However, apart from rights existing 
under local national law, paragraph 9 of 
article VII of the agreement sets forth cer- 
tain specific rights that must be accorded 
to an offender. 

In addition to these safeguards, prior to 
the ratification of the agreement, the Sen- 
ate adopted a statement or reservation pro- 
posed by its Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. This statement declared that it was 
the understanding of the Senate which was 
inherent in its advice and consent to the 
ratification of the agreement that nothing 
in the agreement diminished or otherwise 
altered the right of the United States to 
safeguard its security by excluding or re- 
moving from the United States persons 
whose presence is deemed prejudicial to 
its safety and security. This statement was 
amended so as to include additional mat- 
ters which expressed the sense of the Sen- 
ate ® that: 

1. The criminal jurisdiction provisions of 
article VII of the agreement were not to 
be deemed a precedent for future agree- 
ments. : 

2. Where a member of the Armed Forces 
of the United States is to be tried by a 
receiving state, his commanding officer shall 
examine the laws of such state with par- 
ticular reference to the procedural safeguards 
contained in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

3. If the commanding officer is of 
opinion that there is danger that the 
cused will not be protected because of the 
absence or denial of constitutional rights 
he would enjoy in the United States, the 
commanding officer shall request a waiver 
of jurisdiction in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the agreemen If the receiving 
state refuses to waive its jurisdiction, the 
commanding officer shall request the Depart- 
ment of State to press such request through 
diplomatic channels. 

4. When a member of the Armed Forces is 
tried by the receiving state a representative 
of the United States “will attend the trial” 
and will report any noncompliance with the 
procedural safeguards enumerated in para- 
graph 9 of article VII of the agreement to 
the commanding officer of the Armed Forces 
of the United States in the receiving state 
who, in turn, will request the Department 
of State to take appropriate action to pro- 
tect the rights of the accused. 

The late Senator McCarran, who opposed 
the ratification of the agreement, chiefly be- 
cause in his opinion it was “violative of the 
rights of American nationals,” indicated that, 
although paragraph 9 of article VII “looks 
like a pretty good list.” upon analysis “it 
becomes apparent that some of the most im- 
portant guaranties under our own Bill of 
Rights have been omitted from this list.’’? 
He observed, among other things, that there 
were no provisions guaranteeing a public 
trial, the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, freedom from cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments, the right to appeal or review a 
decision, freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech and of the press, right of free assem- 
bly and petition, freedom from unreasonable 
searches and seizures, and the right to trial 
by jury. Apart from the wisdom of insert- 
ing a Bill of Rights in an international treaty 
of this nature, it should be noted that some 
of the rights referred to. such as trial by 
jury, would have no application to a service- 
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man who would otherwise be tried by mijj- 
tary court-martial. It also could be showy 
that some of the remarks, such as the one 
that there is no presumption of innocence 
under the law of France and other European 
nations, are factually incorrect. Actually 
the more valid answer to Senator McCar- 
ran’s criticism would probably not be one 
dealing with technical principles of constj- 
tutional law and the administration of crim. 
inal justice, but rather, would deal with the 
highly developed system of jurisprudence 
that prevails in the NATO countries. This 
fact was pointed out by Senator WILEY, who 
added that “our experience with these coun. 
tries with respect to this problem has been 
good.” Of course, the Senator referred to 
our experience under the temporary bilateral 
arrangements that existed subsequent to 
World War II and prior to the NATO Status 
of Forces Agreement. Senator McCarran, 
however, was fully justified in observing that 
the accused's right “to communicate with a 
representative of the Government of the 
sending state’ differed from the right “to 
have such a representative present at his 
trial,” and this latter right, according to 
subdivision (g) of paragraph 9 or article VU, 
would only exist “when the rules of the court 
permit.” To be deprived of the right to have 
a representative of the government of the 
sending State present at the trial might very 
well be more important than a so-called pub- 
lic trial. Furthermore, this limitation upon 
the right of an accused is contrary to one 
of the requirements enumerated in the state- 
ment of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
that a representative of the United States 
attend the trial of an American serviceman 
being tried in the courts of a receiving state. 
Although the statement does not have legal 
effect, it does, nevertheless, declare and make 
known to the commanding officer in the for- 
eign country, and through the Department 
of State to the foreign country itself, the 
policy of the United States. 
Vv 

It is entirely justified to regard the case 
of the schooner Exchange as the convenient 
and authoritative point of beginning in a 
discussion of this subject. This celebrated 
‘ase involved a libel filed in the U) 
States District Court for the District of 
Pennsylvania by American citizens who 
claimed to be the former owners of the 
schooner Excitange.® They alleged that the 
vessel had been seized outside the United 
States by orders of the Emperor of France, 
and was subsequently commissioned as a 
man-of-war by the French Government. 
After referring to the “perfect equality and 
absolute independence of sovereigns” Chief 
Justice Marshall stated that the “commo! 
interest impelling them to mutual inter- 
course, and an interchange of good offices 
with each other * * * have given rise to 4 
class of cases in which every sovereign 1s 
understood to waive the exercise of a part ol 
that complete exclusive territorial jurisdic- 
tion, which has been stated to be the attrib- 
ute of every nation.” In enumerating this 
class of cases, Mr. Chief Justice Marshall 
first mentioned “the exemption of the per- 
son of the sovereign from arrest or deteh- 
tion within a foreign territory"; secondly, 
“the immunity which ail civilized nations 
allow to foreign ministers” and then added: 
“A third case in which a sovereign is under- 
stood to cede a portion of his territorial 
jurisdiction is, where he allows the troops 
of a foreign prince to pass through his 
dominions.” 

The celebrated jurist stated that the con- 
sent for foreign troops to enter a friendly 
country is not presumed but must be ex- 
pressed. In relation to vessels, however, he 
stated that the situation was differt I 
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that unless a particular port was closed to 
a foreign naval vessel and notice of such fact 
was given “the ports of a friendly nation are 
considered as open to the public ships of all 
powers With whom it is at peace.” The libel 
was therefore dismissed and the vessel was 
released. 

Even if it be assumed that a judicial de- 
cision of a national tribunal can authori- 
tatively expound principles of international 
law, and that concepts analogous to stare 
decisis are also applicable to international 
law,’ it is manifest that the remarks of Chief 
Justice Marshall dealing with the immunity 
of troops were dicta. These remarks, 67 years 
later, again in dicta were expanded to read 
as follows in Coleman v. Tennessee: 

“It is well settled that a foreign army, per- 
mitted to search through friendly country or 
to be stationed, in it, by permission of its 
government or sovereign, is exempt from the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of the place.” ” 

The Coleman case dealt with a criminal 
offense committed on enemy territory. It 
involved a military occupation of “hostile 
country,” and consequently “soldiers of the 
Army of the United States in Tennessee dur- 
ing the war * * * were not subject to the 
laws nor amenable to the tribunals of the 
hostile country.” Hence the defendant was 
to be “delivered up to the military authori- 
ties of the United States to be dealt with as 
required by law.” 

Although the Coleman case dealt with a 
criminal offense committed by a member of 
an occupying force over enemy territory, the 
Court spoke of an exemption from the “civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of the place.” 

The dictum of the Coleman case became 
the holding of Dow v. Johnson decided the 
following year by the Supreme Court of the 
United States.. In this case, General Dow 
was sued in a State court of Louisiana for 
certain property that he, in his military ca- 
pacity, had ordered to be taken from a plan- 
tation owned by the plaintiff Johnson. Judg- 
ment was given against the general by de- 
fault and an action was brought upon the 
Louisiana judgment in the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the District of Maine. 
Mr. Justice Field, who wrote the majority 
opinion for the Supreme Court of the United 
States, held that General Dow was not sub- 
ject to the civil jurisdiction of the local court 
and, hence, it had no jurisdiction to render 
the judgment upon which the plaintiff 
brought suit. 

The three cases just discussed are the 
American judicial decisions principally re- 
lied upon to establish the immunity or ex- 
emption of troops from the jurisdiction of 
the territorial sovereign. 


Another Supreme Court decision also re- 
lied upon is Tucker v. Alerandroff22, In the 
Tucker case, a detachment of the Russian 
Navy with the consent of the United States 
entered the United States for the purpose of 
manning a vessel that had been built in 
this country for the Russian Navy. Pursu- 
ant to the specific provisions of a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Russia, the Su- 
preme Court held that the commanding offi- 
cer of the Russian detachment was en- 
titled to have a deserter arrested and re- 
turned to his control. The Tucker case is 
generally cited for its statement concern- 
ing the holding of Schooner Exchange case. 
It reads: “This case, the Schooner Exchange, 
however, only holds that the public armed 
vessels of a foreign nation may, upon princi- 
ples of comity, enter our harbors with the 
presumed license of the Government, and 
while there are exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the local courts; and by parity of reason- 
ing, that if foreign troops are permitted to 
enter or cross our territory, they are still 
Subject to the control of their officers and 
exempt from local jurisdiction.” Although 
V—_—_—__ 
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the preceding cases are not the only ones 
decided by American courts that had some 
bearing on the subject, they are the most 
relevant and the most cited precedents. Yet 
as can be gleaned even from the terse fac- 
tual discussions contained herein, they fall 
far short of the mark surrounding the sta- 
tioning of troops abroad pursuant to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


vI 


The true foundation and basis of the case 
of the Schooner Exchange, however, is not 
found in its discussion of the three classes 
of cases “in which every sovereign is under- 
stood to waive the exercise of a part of that 
complete exclusive territorial jurisdiction,” 
which has been stated to be “the attribute 
of every nation,” but in the statement that 
declares categorically: 

“The jurisdiction of the nation within its 
own territory is necessarily exclusive and ab- 
solute. It is susceptible of no limitation 
not imposed by itself. * * * All exceptions, 
therefore, to the full and complete power of 
a nation within its own territories must be 
traced up to the consent of the nation itself. 
They can flow from no other legitimate serv- 
ice.” 

Clearly, therefore, the rule is one of terri- 
torial supremacy and all exceptions thereto 
must be traced to the consent of the terri- 
torial sovereign. The exceptions involve sit- 
uations where the territorial sovereign has 
waived the jurisdiction that would normally 
attach. These situations do not involve any 
extraterritoriality but are referred to as ex- 
emptions from the territorial jurisdiction. 
In such cases the person or thing is exempt 
or immune from the jurisdiction. The im- 
portant question that persists deals with the 
scope or extent of the immunity or exemp- 
tion. 

As indicated in Cheng Chi Cheung v. The 
King,* some immunities are well settled 
while others are more uncertain. The im- 
munity of the sovereign himself, his envoy, 
and his property, including his public armed 
ships, from the local or territorial jurisdic- 
tion is clear. The applicability and extent 
of the immunity over friendly foreign armed 
forces is not clear. Although it is clear that 
a certain immunity exists, it is equally clear 
that such an immunity is not unlimited and 
complete. As to troops, as distinguished 
from naval vessels, there does not even exist 
& presumed or implied consent to enter a 
friendly country. The consent must be ex- 
pressed, and as indicated by many of the 
writers the conditions of the movement are 
arranged * * * in a preliminary treaty or 
agreement.'* In other words the permission 
to enter the territory will also contain the 
conditions, privileges, and limitations upon 
which the permission is granted. Clearly, 
therefore, the matter of entry or passage of a 
force through foreign friendly territory is 
strictly a matter of consent. 

A survey of the sources examined reveals 
that the granting of consent does not ipso 
facto imply a complete exemption or im- 
munity from the jurisdiction of the terri- 
torial sovereign. Even those authors who 
favor the existence of such an exemption 
indicate that in the absence of a special 
agreement the immunity is subject to limi- 
tations. Following the lead of Mr. Chief 
Justice Marshall, most authors concede that 
the immunity is limited to the passage 
of troops. The limitations are expressed in 
varying language. Lawrence speaks of the 
limitation within their own lines or were 
away on duty. Oppenheim similarly lim- 
its the immunity to the rayon of the fortress 
and to offenses committed on duty.'® 

The most extensive discussion of this sub- 
ject is found in an article written by an 
English scholar, G. P. Barton.” After a 
treatment of the international agreements 
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concluded in World War I, the interwar 
period, World War II, the relevant municipal 
legislation, and the existing judicial deci- 
sions, the author concludes that even though 
the military courts of a foreign friendly force 
are entitled to exercise jurisdiction over its 
members, which includes the right to try a 
member for offenses against the local law, 
“it has not yet been established that this 
right carries with it the right to exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction over members of those 
forces who commit offenses against the local 
law.”. He adds: 

“On the contrary, it has been shown that 
there exists a rule of international law ac- 
cording to which members of visiting forces 
are, in principle, subject to the exercise of 
criminal jurisdiction by the local courts and 
that any exceptions to that general and far- 
reaching principle must be traced to express 
privilege or concession.” 

It cannot be seriously questioned or dis- 
puted that all authors recognize and agree 
that the scope and extent of the immunity 
is really a matter of agreement between the 
interested States. This view is fully justi- 
fied by a survey of the practice of States. 
The various bilateral conventions, agree- 
ments, and arrangements actually entered 
into reflect the particular needs of the par- 
ties with regard to a specific situation to be 
dealt with. Some granted complete immu- 
nity whereas others granted none. Not only 
was no single type of agreement used, but 
those agreements granting a complete ex- 
emption from the local jurisdiction were 
wartime agreements considered to be tem- 
porary and exceptional and dictated by the 
conditions of war.8 The only existing 
multilateral treaties on the subject do not 
recognize any unqualified immunity.” More- 
over those who insist that there exists a 
principle of complete exemption in the ab- 
sence of agreement can find no support in 
the decided cases apart from the dictum in 
the Schooner Exchange case which, again 
in dicta, was expanded in the Coleman and 
Dow cases. The oft-cited Cheng Chi Cheung 
case involved the commission of a crime com- 
mitted on board a naval vessel and the other 
cases were decided pursuant to a specific 
agreement. 

Sound legal analysis, therefore, would re- 
quire the conclusion that although a cer- 
tain immunity exists for foreign visiting 
forces, the extent of the immunity is 
strictly a matter of agreement. It is for 
the territorial sovereign to determine the 
extent to which he wishes to waive the ex- 
ercise of his jurisdiction. The agreements 
actually entered into by the nations of the 
world, and the decided cases clearly demon- 
strate that the problem has always involved 
reconciling “the practical necessities of the 
situation with a proper respect for national 
sovereignty.” 7° 

Predicated upon the foregoing legal anal- 
ysis, it is apparent that the contention that, 
in the absence of the agreement, the NATO 
countries would have no jurisdiction over 
American forces stationed there is com- 
pletely untenable. The agreement not only 
concedes the primary jurisdiction to the 
sending state in offenses arising out of the 
performance of official duty, but also in 
offenses solely against the property or se- 
curity of the sending state or against the 
person or property of the personnel of the 
sending state. In the remaining cases when 
the receiving state shall have the primary 
right to exercise jurisdiction, the agreement 
expressly provides for the giving of sympa- 
thetic consideration to a request for a waiver 
of such jurisdiction. It is in this area that 
a great deal can be done in the actual imple- 
mentation of the agreement. Surely, if an 
American serviceman about to be tried by 
a local court expresses the desire to be tried 
by an American court martial, everything 
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diplomatically possible should be done by 
the American authorities to see to it that 
the receiving state waive its primary juris- 
diction. In this connection one is in accord 
with certain statements of Senator BRICKER.*! 
that “* * * judge advocates should try to 
obtain a waiver of jurisdiction for every 
American serviceman in foreign custody.” 
This seems to be in line with the resolution 
made by the Committee of Military Justice 
of the New York County Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion pursuant to which the Defense Depart- 
ment was requested “to adopt a procedure 
whereby in all cases of United States Mili- 
tary Personnel involved with the civil au- 
thorities in Japan as well as in the NATO 
countries, efforts be made to have the per- 
sonnel returned to United States military 
custody for appropriate disciplinary action 
by the military authorities.” This reso- 
lution would also strengthen the procedural 
safeguards provided by paragraph 9 of article 
VII cf the NATO agreement in those cases 
where the receiving state refuses to honor 
the request for a waiver of jurisdiction, by 
guaranteeing to every American serviceman 
“adequate legal representation not only by 
local counsel versed in local procedures, but 
in addition * * * military counsel to aid in 
the defense of such person.” 

These suggestions seem to possess great 
merit and would justify legislation to au- 
thorize making available the necessary funds 
to engage the personnel required to achieve 
the desired purpose. They are sound sug- 
gestions, since they impliedly admit the wis- 
dom of the American collective security 
plan. The alternative of abandoning NATO 
or the agreement is hardly a sclution that 
warrants, in the view of our military lead- 
ers, serious consideration at this time. In 
view of the fact that the agreement is re- 
ciprocal, it seems difficult to speak of its 
terms as being unfair or unjust. Rather 
they tend to prove a statement made by 
Chief Justice Marshall in another famous 
case that “no principle of general law is 
more universally acknowledged than the per- 
fect equality of nations.” As indicated at 
the very beginning of the article, America is 
dealing with partners and Allies, not with 
conquered nations. After such delibera- 
tion, the NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
represents the solemn compact that has 
been agreed to by sovereign nations. If it is 
to be changed or modified, it must be done 
so freely and willingly. It is earnestly hoped 
that the modification or supervision of its 
terms will not be made necessary by those 
provisions dealing with the dreaded “event 
of hostilities.” 

1. Exercise of criminal jurisdiction by for- 
eign tribunals over persons subject to United 

tates military law: During the period Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, through November 30, 1954, 
7,416 (3,987) * persons subject to the United 
States military law were accused of offenses 
subject to the jurisdiction of foreign couris 
throughout the world. Jurisdiction was 
waived by foreign courts in 5.424 cases, and 
trial was had in 1,475 (793) cases. Charges 
were dropped as to 255 individuals, and 123 
were acquitted. Confinement was imposed 
in 178 (38) cases but was suspended in all 
but 77 (16) cases. In 1,164 (693) cases, fines 
only were imposed. These figures include 
statistics under the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization status of forces agreement, 
which is applicable to United States forces 
in Belgium, Canada, France, Greece, Luxem- 
bourg, The Netherlands, Norway, the United 
Kingdom, and Turkey. Of the 1,475 cases 
tried by foreign courts, 815 (452) were sub- 
ject to the status of forces agreement. 

Partial statistics of cases tried by coun- 
tries include: France 283 (117), The United 
Kingdom 271 (208), Canada 249 (125), 
Panama 216 (104), Iceland 116 (25), and 
Japan 107 (36). 
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As of February 10, 1955, 58 United States 
citizens subject to military law were serving 
sentences to confinement in foreign institu- 
tions pursuant to sentences of foreign 
courts. Of course, 32 were for robbery and 
larceny, 15 for rape and related offenses, 6 
for assault-type offenses, 4 for murder, and 
1 for negligent homicide. 


1See 99 CoNGRESSIONAL RecorD 9088 (July 
15, 1953). See also hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate, 83d Cong., 1st sess., on Status 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Armed Forces and Military Headquarters, 
April 7 and 8, 1953. 

2See statement of Maj. Gen. Claude B. Mi- 
chelwait, Deputy Judge Advocate General of 
the Army in The NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement, 18 The Judge Advocate Journal 
15, 16 (1954). 

*99 CONGRESSICNAL Recorp 4818, 4819 (May 
7, 1953). 

‘$9 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 4818 
1953). 

© Tbid. 

*99 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
1953). 

799 CONGRESSIONAI 
1953). 

®7 Cranch 116 (U.S. 1812). 

*Cf. Bishop, Jr., International Law Cases 
and Materials 33 “One trained in 
the common law must be constantly on guard 
against assuming that precedents are re- 
garded as binding authorities in interna- 
tional law. It is clear that there is no rule 
of stare decisis in international law.” 

% Coleman v. Tennessee (97 U. S. 509, 616 
(1879)). The authority for this statement 
was the case of the schooner exchange. 

31100 U.S. 158 (1880). 

7° 183 U.S. 424. 

131939 A. C. 160. 

%* Davis, The Elements of International Law 
83 (4th ed. 1916). 

6 Lawrence, International Law 225 (7th ed. 
1923). 

161 Oppenheim, International Law 759-760 
(7th ed. Lauterpacht 1948). The footnote 
to the statement cites Malero Manuel v. Min- 
istere Public, decided by the Court of Cassa- 
tion of the Mixed Courts in Egypt in 1943. 
30 AJIL 349 (1945). 

17 Barton, Foreign 
nity from Criminal 
YBIL 186 (1959). 

*Td. at 206. 

1? See Resolution of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law 147-148 (1916). 

#*“On the whole judicial decisions during 
the war lend little support to a claim for im- 
munity in the case of offenses unrelated to 
the military duties of the offender. The 
question is a controversial one, inviting, as 
it has received, diplomatic solution in accord 
with the particular and special situation 
presented. There are certainly numerous 
and highly respectable authorities in support 
of the solutions adopted by the Mixed Courts 
of Egypt. Indeed it may be asked whether 
their decisions do noi, after all, represent 
an eminently fair and reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the principle of ‘implied consent’ 
which lies at the basis of the classic decision 
of Chief Justice Marshall, an interpretation 
which reconciles the practical necessities of 
the situation with a proper respect for na- 
tional sovereignty.’’ Brinton, The Egyptian 
Mixed Courts and Foreign Armed Forces, 40 
A. J. I. L. 727, 741 (1946). 

2 Bricker, Saie-Guarding the Rights of 
American Servicemen Abroad, 15 The Judge 
Advocate Journal 1, 3 (1953). The Senator 
suggests that if it is ascertained that in a 
given country or area a serviceman cannot 
obtain a fair trial because a “Communist 
judge or one who is violently anti-American 
cannot be trusted to give an . 
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such judge should be declared off-limits for 
all armed forces personnel.” Id. at 4, 

%:12 Bar Bulletins 39 (1954). 

2: Figures in parentheses indicate the num- 
ber of traffic cases included in 
figures. 
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Unemployment in Economically 
Depressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
opening day of the 2d session of the 
84th Congress, I introduced H. R. 7902, 
a bill to establish an effective program 
to alleviate conditions of excessive un- 
employment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas. 

It is of the utmost importance to all 
the people of southern Illinois that this 
bill become law in this session of the 
Congress. I hope we will be able to hold 
early hearings on this bill and that it 
may be passed without undue delay in 
order to alleviate human suffering. 

Under unanimous consenf request, I 
wish to have inserted the following 
statement by me made before the United 
States Senate Labor Subcommittee on 
January 6, 1956: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE KENNETH J, 
GRAY, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS, 25TH 
DISTRICT, ILLINOIS, BEFORE THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE LABOR COMMITTEE, ON JAN- 
UARY 6, 1956 


Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman and members of 
this fine committee, I am indeed grateful for 
the invitation and opportunity to appear 
before your committee which is studying the 
economic conditions in depressed areas o! our 
country. 

I have the honor of representing the 15 
southernmost counties in the great State 
of Illinois and before settling Gown to spe- 
cific facts concerning our true economic con- 
ditions as they now exist in southern Illinois, 
please let me first preface my remarks by 
saying that due to coal and fiuorspar mine 
closures and other factors, the economy of 
southern Illinois has been slipping for the 
past 10 years. The people of this region, 
through their chambers of commerce, South- 
ern Illinois, Inc., community development 
programs, and other groups have done an 
outstanding job in trying to promote private 
industry to our region to take up some of the 
unemployment slack; however, the economic 
Gecline has been so great that the results 
of their endeavors have not been fast enough 
to prevent an economic recession in which 
we find ourselves at the present time. 

Southern Illinois is made up of fine peo- 
ple, good schools, churches and bounded on 
both sides by two of the greatest navigable 
streams in the world, the Ohio and Misssis- 
sippi Rivers, but is severely hurt economi- 
cally and if Federal help is not forthcoming 
thousands of additional people will be forced 
to leave the area to seek employment. There 
are 31,000 able-bodied men and women in my 
congressional district unemployed and ac- 
cording to the latest figures from the Illi- 
nois Public Aid Commission there are 51,876 
persons receiving Government surplus food 
in the 15 lower counties of southern Illinois. 
In an effort to spotlight the needs of South- 
ern Illinois and to give each community 4 
chance to stand up and speak out in behalf 
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of their wants and needs, I called a nonpo- 
litical factfinding forum for December 31, 
1955, and urged every man, woman, and 
cnild in southern Illinois to attend. I in- 
vited every State and Federal official, con- 
cerned with this type of problem, from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on down. I was indeed 
gratified by the huge success of the meeting 
which was made possible by the attendance 
of 35 southern Hlinois mayors, an estimated 
5,000 private citizens and a score of various 
chambers of commerce and other spokemen 
who came to the “sink or swim” meeting to 
tell their story and every word uttered re- 
ceived the utmost attention of the following 
state and Federal officials who were in 
attendance: 
LIST OF STATE AND FEDERAL OFFICIALS ATTEND- 
ING “SINK OR SWIM” MEETING HELD AT WEST 
FRANKFORT, ILL., DECEMBER 31, 1955 


Paut H. DouGtas, United States Senator, 
chairman, Joint Committee on Economic 
Report. 

Bert Baker, State representative, Illinois. 

Russel Travis, representing Illinois State 
Director of Labor. 

Lester E. Leigh, representing Ezra T. Ben- 
son, Secretary, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Harry P. Raymond, Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

J. M. Ballard, representing Administrator 
Wendell Barnes, Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

Charles S. Green, representing Illinois De- 
partment of Labor. 

Paul Dorris, representing Illinois Indus- 
trial and Planning Commission. 

CHARLES W. VURSEL, Member of Congress, 
23d District of Illinois. 

G. R. “Bob” Beckmeyer, State representa- 
tive, Illinois. 

Dean Hammick, State representative, Illi- 
nois. 

Clyde Miller, United States Department of 
Commerce, personal representative of Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

A. L. Rascher, Jr., United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, personal representative 
of President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Paul Zeigler, State representative, Illinois. 

Clyde Choate, State representative, Ili- 
nois. 

Vv. O. Verhines, State representative, Illi- 
nois. 

E. Bishop Hill, representing United States 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

L. D. Norman, representing Department 
of Public Welfare. 

Clyde W. Campbell, representing Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

John M. Darr, representing Wendell 
Barnes, Administrator, Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Ralph Warnack, representing Wendell 
Barnes, Administrator, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, 

Russell L. Kelly, representing Illinois De- 
partment of Labor. 

H. K. Olds, representing State of Illinois 
auditor's office. 

E. E. Crawford, representing United States 
Department of Interior. 

H. E. Stiles, representing United States 
Department of Interior. 

T expended months of hard work in organ- 
izing such a factfinding forum and I believe 
it Was well worth the effort because it accom- 
Plished at least three specific things: (1) It 
gave the people of southern Illinois a chance 
to tell of the true economic conditions exist- 
ing in their respective communities; (2) 
through questionnaires an opportunity was 
Provided to list projects needed to stimulate 
the local economy; and (3) focused State and 
Federal attention on our plight with a view 
that the information derived*from each com- 
munity will be helpful in setting up a dis- 
tessed-areas program. Speakers came from 
every walk of life—rich man and poor man, 
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banker and coal miner, and each one reiter- 
ated a common plea to officials in attendance 
that ‘‘we don’t want charity or doles, we want 
to work”—but they pointed out they had no 
chance to work. No jobs were to be found, 
they said, unless they left their homes and 
went to some other place. 

It was brought out in the meeting that the 
people are very disgruntled with the Gov- 
ernment for sending billions of dollars over- 
seas in foreign aid while communities in the 
United States could be utilizing these funds 
to alleviate human suffering in this country. 

We were privileged to have Senator 
DoucLas at our meeting to discuss some of 
our problems and offer ways of improving 
conditions and have him explain the provi- 
sions of his depressed-areas bill, S. 2663. 

President Eisenhower personally directed 
that Mr. Clyde Miller and Mr. A. L. Rascher, 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, report back to him their findings of 
the forum. They summed up conditions in 
southern Illinois by including in their re- 
port that the “area is economically depressed 
and needs Federal assistance.” 

Gentlemen, I call these facts to your atten- 
tion because they reflect the opinion of 
unbiased individuals who were sent into our 
area to review our economic plight. Similar 
reports will be forthcoming from other State 
and Federal officials in attendance. 

In addition to our industrial plight, our 
farmers are also experiencing undue hard- 
ship. In a survey that I conducted in my 
district in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Census, it was determined that there has 
been a net loss of 4,000 farms in my con- 
gressional district since 1951. This means 
only one thing—the small farmer is being 
forced out of business and has been selling 
his acreage to the larger farmer. This can 
be substantiated by the fact that the aver- 
age acreage per farm has increased. We 
have also lost over 25,000 people in the past 
5 years who have moved to other sections of 
the country to find work. 

I think I have expounded long enough as 
to our need. The main concern of mine at 
this time is what can we do about it. I 
believe it is incumbent upon the Congress to 
pass some type of depressed areas bill in this 
session so we may go about the task of 
stimulating the economy of our communities 
without further delay. I have read thou- 
sands of questionnaires that have been filled 
out by individuals, organizations, and cities. 
I am thoroughly convinced that a program 
designed merely to loan money will not be 
sufficient to cope with the problem. In addi- 
tion to loans to communities with which to 
induce new industry, other things will be 
needed—public works projects such as new 
highways and streets, city halls, new schools 
and additions to old ones, improved water 
and sewerage systems, artificial lakes to in- 
sure an adequate water supply, increased 
dredging projects for navigation and flood 
control, and new sources of electrical power. 
To help carry out some of the aims of area 
development, I have just introduced H. R. 
7902 which is similar to S. 2663 introduced 
by Senator Paut DouGtas in the Senate. I 
expect to have some slight changes in my bill 
after completion of the study of the thou- 
sands of suggestions contained in the ques- 
tionnaires I circulated in conjunction with 
the ‘‘sink or swim” meeting held last week. 

On behalf of all the fine people of southern 
Illinois, may I urge upon you very strongly 
to take drastic action in an effort to alleviate 
the critical unemployment situation exist- 
ing not only in southern Illinois but th 
other economic sore spots in the country. 
We do not ask for handouts, but merely be 
given some projects and tools with which to 
work so that we may make our area more 
attractive to private industry. 

Thank you very kindly for your attention 
and for this opportunity to testify before this 
committee. 
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Senator DovcGias (chairman of Subcom- 
mittee on Labor, presiding). May I interrupt 
a moment? You know, of course, that sec- 
tion 9 of S. 2663 authorizes the appropriation 
of an additional $100 million for public 
works and public facilities outside the sums 
carried in other appropriation bills? 

Mr. Gray. That is exactly right. As I have 
said, I have had the honor of introducing a 
companion measure to your bill in the House, 
H. R. 7902, and I realize that. I merely men- 
tion this because I think some of the sup- 
porters of depressed areas bills will merely 
want to make money available to lend to 
these various communities. I don’t think 
that is going to do the job by itself. I don’t 
think the economy of some of these com- 
munities will allow them to put up the nec- 
essary capital to obtain a loan. I think there 
are going to have to be types of projects 
other than just lending money to these vari- 
ous communities. That is the reason I pin- 
point and mention this. 

Senator Dovucias. Yes. May I ask this 
question? It is not true that though the 
averag rainfall over a period of years in 
southern Illinois has in the past been ade- 
quate, though not in certain years, that 
nevertheless there is something connected 
with the soil so that there are not natural 
lakes in the region, and it would be neces- 
sary probably in order to build up the region 
to have a series of artificial lakes or reser- 
voirs both for the use of the community and 
to provide industrial water for new industry 
which may come there? It would be, there- 
fore, necessary to have a public-works and 
public-facilities program to go along with 
loans to new industries. 

Mr. Gray. That is exactly right, Mr. Chair- 
man; not only for possible irrigation farm- 
ing and industry, but in the past 3 years 
almost every city reservoir in southern Illi- 
nois has dried up, and they have had to 
pump water from as far as 30 miles away to 
supply their local communities. 

I might say that after looking over thou- 
sands of these questionnaires I may have 
some additional recommendations to make 
to this committee. There is some wonderful 
testimony in the questionnaires, both from 
individuals and groups, and due to the fact 
that the meeting was only last Saturday, I 
haven’t had a chance to go over ail of them. 

Every person who came to the microphone 
to speak at the meeting told that we didn’t 
want doles, but we would like to have some 
things to raise our economy up with the 
economy of the rest of the country, and to 
provide these people with a decent living. 

As I say, there are 31,000 unemployed in 
my district, plus the 25,000 who have had to 
move off to other places, including the potash 
mines of New Mexico. Many own their 
homes, and would like to come back to them. 
So if you added that figure, we probably 
would have 50,000 or 75,000 unemployed if 
they all could come back home. This is a 
matter that has been discussed pro and 
con as to whether or not the Government 
should help these areas, and in my opinion, 
after listening to this nonpolitical fact-find- 
ing forum, it is a must, for some Federal ac- 
tion if these communities are tosurvive. My 
home town of West Frankfort, Ill., in 1940 
had a population of 15,800. Today it has an 
estimated population of 9,000. Imagine such 
a loss in population when most cities have 
grown considerably since the war. 

Last week, on the very day that I called 
the fact-finding forum, we had a very large 
department store on Main Street, one of 

he largest in town, close after 35 years of 

operation, because of economic conditions. 
Thirty-five years in the same spot, and it 
closed the very day we had this forum. 

Senator Dovuc.ias. That is the same thing 
that happened in Johnson City. 

Mr. Gray. That is right. All those towns. 

I again say I certainly appreciate this 
opportunity. I am at the disposal of this 
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committee any time that I can give informa- 
tion that I have derived from these question- 
naires or from personal knowledge of the 
problem. The questionnaires contain the 
unbiased opinions of the people of southern 
Illinois, regardless of political affiliations, and 
we are at your command at any time. 


The American Legion’s Legislative 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV="S 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include a statement by the na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, Mr. J. Addington Wagner, in which 
he presented the legislative program of 
the American Legion to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs: 


STATEMENT OF J. ADDINGTON WAGNER, NATION- 
AL COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION, BE- 
FORE THE HOUSE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COM- 
MITTEE, JANUARY 12, 1956 


Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, as national commander of the American 
Legion, I shall have no assignment more 
important than my appearance here today. 
I thank you for the opportunity to present, 
on behalf of veterans of three wars, the 
American Legion’s requests and views on the 
subject of veterans’ legislation. 

The members of this distinguished com- 
mittee assume an enormous responsibility 
in serving the welfare of veterans along with 
that of all citizens. We acknowledge your 
responsibility; we admire and are grateful 
for your dedicated diligence. We are par- 
ticularly mindful that your committee in the 
past has presented and supported a vast 
amount of legislation benefiting veterans, 

I should like to express our appreciation 
for the beneficial legislation enacted in the 
present Congress since my predecessor ap- 
peared before you, approximately 1 year ago. 

Through Public Law 84, 84th Congress, 
you have provided veterans living on farms 
with loan-guaranty entitlement equal to that 
given veterans in the city under the GI bill 
of rights. Our national economic commis- 
sion feels that this measure has materially 
improved the home-loan guaranty provisions. 

HOSPITAL 


A year ago, your committee was deeply 
concerned with the physical condition of 
many Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 
You have given significant emphasis to the 
importance of maintaining these properties 
so that they will meet the needs of modern 
medicine. 

Members of your committee played an im- 
portant part in securing an increased appro- 
priation for the improvement of this hos- 
pital system. Your continued interest in 
this field gives the best possible assurance 
that the number of hospital beds, already 
inadequate as to the mentally ill, will not 
be further reduced. We are intensely inter- 
ested in the reports you will receive as to 
the manner in which this program is admin- 
istered. 

There are still three hospital projects on 
the Veterans’ Administration construction 
program which have not been completed. 
They are at Washington, D. C. (GM 500 
beds); Cleveland, Ohio (GM 500 beds); and 
San Francisco, Calif. (NP 1000 beds). Those 
at Washington and Cleveland are replace- 
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ments for old institutions, and the one at 
San Francisco a long-needed hospital for 
the mentally ill. They were approved in 
the 1947 and 1948 fiscal year schedule. The 
American Legion is intent upon seeing that 
these projects are completed as promptly as 
possible. 
SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS 

Your attention to the work of the House 
Select Committee on Survivor Benefits has 
been most helpful. You may know that our 
1955 national convention placed the Ameri- 
can Legion on record approving H. R. 7089 
with the proviso that we seek amendments 
to the measure in the Senate. 

Should this bill be approved, experience 
will show whether further amendments will 
be needed to provide adequately for those 
with whom it is concerned. To your com- 
mittee, we will bring such recommendations 
as we may have for remedial legislation in 
those areas in which jurisdiction is vested 
in you. 

Another item of real importance to us in 
the field of survivors’ benefits is a change 
in the present law to provide awards of 
death pension to widows and children of 
World War II and Korean conflict veterans 
on the same basis as now provided for those 
of World War I. Our organization has ex- 
pressed itself many times on this subject. 
We have testified in favor of pending legis- 
lation designed to bring this about. We sin- 
cerely urge its enactment. 


SECOND HOCOVER COMMISSION 


The American Legion has given attention 
to the recommendations of the Second Hoo- 
ver Commission. The Second Hoover Com- 
mission made 314 recommendations. Some 
may be accomplished by legislation. Some 
may be accepted through Executive or ad- 
ministrative orders. Reorganization plans 
may be submitted to give effect to others. 

The American Legion analysis of all of 
these recommendations indicates there are 
77 which will affect veterans’ benefits and 
services. Of this number, we favor 31 and we 
oppose 46. An analysis giving the reasons 
for the American Legion’s position on these 
recommendations will be furnished the com- 
mittee in the near future. 

You are aware that there is a big backlog 
of bills which have been introduced to give 
effect to some of the Second Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. Not all of them 
are within the jurisdiction of your com- 
mittee. 

We anticipate that we will be permitted 
to testify before the appropriate commit- 
tees when hearings are held on Hoover Com- 
mission bills and reorganization plans. We 
are making our position known to those 
charged with considering executive and ad- 
ministrative steps to give effect to the Hoover 
Commission recommendations. 

Members of your committee, we believe, 
will want to give careful attention to the 
nature and progress of the legislation pro- 
posed in the Congress. Certainly your com- 
mittee will assert its right to be fully in- 
formed of any executive and administrative 
plans to carry out the recommendations. We 
are confident that, in evaluating these pro- 
posals, you will be mindful of the harmful! 
effects that may be done to existing veterans’ 
benefits and services. We are particularly 
fearful of some of the Hoover Commission 
recommendations affecting Federal medical 
services, compensation and pensions, yet- 
erans’ preference and civil service. 

BRADLEY COMMISSION 

We attach equal importance to the opera- 
tions of the President’s Commission on Vet- 
erans Pensions. We have maintained liaison 
with the Commission and its staff. Mean- 
while, a special American Legion committee 
is appraising the existing structure of vet- 
erans compensation and pension laws. 
Through this committee’s work we shall be 
better prepared to consider the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission. 
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Since the findings of the President's Com. 
mission have not been released, we do not 
know what they contain. We have en. 
deavored to be alert to any trend adverse to 
veterans programs. We have authority jn 
national convention action to take Whatever 
steps are necessary when the President's 
Commission releases its findings. 

. We continue to study the budgetary needs 
of the Veterans’ Administration and Other 
agencies conducting veterans programs, 
Last November a VA Official testified before 
the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization 
and Departmental Personnel Management 
(House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service) on whether or not the Veterans 
Administration could set an additional 
numerical goal for personnel reduction py 
June 30, 1956. It was pointed out then that 
during the period from June 30, 1953 to 
August 31, 1955, the VA had effected reduc. 
tion of 9,206 employees in veterans benefits 
insurance, central and field offices in the 
Washington area. At the same time, there 
was an addition of 6,436 employees in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. This 
latter was due to the increase in the num. 
ber of authorized beds from 109,035 to 
approximately 120,000. 

The net of all this, according to reports 
received from American Legion department 
service officers and field representatives, is 
that the Veterans’ Administration workforce 
is down to the bone. Under the circum. 
stances, there is no way consistent with 
good service for the VA to guarantee further 
personnel reduction as of any certain date. 
Moreover, the agency may have to come to 
Congress for supplement! funds in order to 
overcome backlogs of work which our rep- 
resentatives report are causing delays and 
dissatisfaction among VA beneficiaries. 

This situation is particularly urgent and 
dangerous in Department of Veterans’ Bene- 
fits and the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

The disabled veteran is the victim when 
production-line tactics are applied in rating 
agencies. That is precisely what is happen- 
ing today. We believe that this problem 
should be resolved before it causes wide- 
spread and irreparable hardship. 

In the Veterans’ Administration Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, the alloca- 
tions of funds to hospitals and Regional 
Offices for medical purposes are pared so fine, 
and apparently are so inflexible that man- 
agers are hard put to maintain the quality 
of medical service. The morale of profes- 
sional staff members is lowered. The hard- 
won supremacy of veterans medicine is being 
jeopardized. 

Sometimes the American Legion is able 
to intervene to save a service. This happened 
recently in the Boston-Worcester area. Due 
to lack of funds for outpatient care for serv- 
ice-connected veterans, a field office was 
about to be closed. The American Legion 
was able to assist in securing a new alloca- 
tion and the office is being maintained. 

In Minneapolis, a new unit of the VA hos- 
pital is to be activiated at the beginning of 
1956. Due to shortage of funds for equlp- 
ment and personnel, 16 of the beds will not 
be put in operation before next June 30. 
This situation may be corrected, but the im- 
mediate shortage reduces the number of beds 
for the benefit of sick veterans. 

In the Minneapolis regional office a situa- 
tion exists where, because of the immediate 
shortage of funds, outpatient care for serv- 
ice-connected is seriously impaired. Funds 
to employ available and urgently needed 
medical personnel are not in the hands 0 
the Chief Medical Offices. 

Also in Minneapolis, a long-time VA 
pharmacist is being retired for physical dis- 
ability. On retirement this employee will 
take title to an extended period of sick and 
annual leave. Funds at this facility are 5° 

that, until the sick and annual le 
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has been paid, a replacement may not be 


employed. This, too, may be corrected, but 
the condition of such a tight allocation 
should not exist. 

At the Fargo VA hospital, authorized beds 
were about to be closed due to the shortage 
of funds. The American Legion intervened 
and was helpful in securing a new $25,000 
allocation which prevented this closing of 


beds. 
HOME LOAN EXTENSION 


This is a year of decision for the home loan 
guaranty program. 

Originally, World War II veterans were en- 
titled to this benefit for 2 years after dis- 
charge, or the termination of war, which- 
ever was the later date. In no event was the 
privilege granted for more than 5 years after 
termination of the war. 

Subsequently, to make the period of en- 
titlement more realistic, there was an 
amendment granting an extension. This 
prought the termination date to 10 years 
after the official termination of the war. 
Also, Korean conflict veterans were granted 
entitlement to the same benefits. 

As it stands now, this law calls for termina- 
tion of entitlement for World War II vet- 
erans on July 25,1957. Our organization has 
given considerable thought to the impact 
this termination date may have on the pro- 
cram. It is our considered opinion that the 
date should be further extended until July 
25, 1960, or a period of 3 years. 

Approximatey 4 million veterans have 
availed themselves of this benefit. Among 
the millions who have not applied are many 
who now have, for the first time, the means 
and the need for home ownership. We be- 
lieve that the present termination date would 
in effect encourage not only veterans, but 
lenders and builders, to act with haste in 
order to meet the program deadline. Such 
haste would, in our opinion, create an un- 
healthy economic situation and tend to nul- 
lify the purpose of the program. 

The American Legion advocates a 3-year 
extension to permit more orderly termina- 
tion of a program which has recorded excel- 
lent results. 

VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 

The American Legion has a deep interest 
in the protection of the rights granted under 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944. While 
we realize that this is not a matter coming 
within the jurisdiction of your committee, 
we believe it merits attention at this time. 
Certainly, as individual Members of Congress, 
you share our concern for this basic benefit. 

DISABILITY AND DEATH PAYMENTS 

In the field of disability and death com- 
pensation and pension awards, we seck legis- 
lation to provide increases in all monthly 
rates. This is a part of the compensation 
and pension legislative program adopted by 
our 1955 national convention. The increase 
sought is an effort to keep such payments in 
line with the increased cost of living. 

VETERANS PENSION 

The matters I have mentioned pertain di- 
rectly to the welfare of veterans and their 
dependents. Many of them reflect the Amer- 
ican Legion’s intense concern for the wel- 
‘are of war-disabled veterans who certainly 
have first claim on the Government’s respon- 
sibility. Without in any way minimizing the 
heeds of those veterans, I respectfully call 
your attention to another proposal which, in 
Our judgment, is most important in terms 
both of need and of national obligation. 

We ask your committee and your colleagues 
of the Congress to liberalize the existing 
veterans’ disability pension law so that every 
War veteran meeting other requirements who 
heeds a pension shall have it. We suggest 
that you do this by amending regulation 1 
(a), part III, of Veterans Regulations. 
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It is our belief that the war-veterans pen- 
sion system, to be fair and practicable, must 
include all war veterans who meet the basic 
requirements. A considerable number of 
World War I veterans have passed the age of 
65. Some veterans of World War II have 
reached that mark. Many more veterans, in- 
cluding a growing number of those from 
the Korean conflict, have been made in- 
valids for life through accident or illness. 

Let me emphasize that we are not seeking 
a so-called general pension based on age 
alone. Our 1955 national convention con- 
sidered, debated, and, by a decisive vote, 
rejected that proposal. We do not ask pen- 
sions for veterans regardless of income. We 
do ask, urgently, and as a matter of simple 
justice, modest support for every veteran 
who, by reason of age or physical disability, 
cannot support himself. 

May I stress this again. Our organization 
submits this as a measure based upon ex- 
isting law. It is not a departure in any sense 
of the word. We are not entering into the 
field of general pensions, that is those pay- 
able without regard to qualification, other 
than service and age. 

We think the pension program we propose 
is of value to the military establishment. 
We are constantly getting reports that there 
is difficulty in maintaining the strength of 
the Armed Forces. In large degree this diffi- 
culty is based upon the difference between 
the earnings from military and from civilian 
life. If our program were accepted it would 
add one more morale builder to those al- 
ready existing. The assurance of added secu- 
rity that such a program would give to the 
man who must be on active duty before he 
becomes a veteran is well worthwhile, what- 
ever it costs. 

THREE CHANGES URGED 


We submit that this objective can be 
reached if the Congress will direct three 
changes in the pension system already in 
force. 

1. The current monthly pension award is 
inadequate in the light of today’s living 
costs. The rates now paid are $66.15, $78.75 
and a maximum of $135.45 for the small 
number of veterans who are blind or help- 
less and need attendance. We ask that these 
rates be increased to $85, $105 and $150 re- 
spectively. These increases are modest. We 
believe they are realistic. We hope that your 
committee and the Congress will agree. 

2. Presently the veteran applying for part 
III benefits is limited to a yearly income of 
$1,400 if he has no dependents, and of 
$2,700 if he has dependents. We request that 
these income limitations be increased to 
$1,800 and $3,000. 

3. By commonly accepted standards, a vet- 
eran at age 65 is classed as having negligible 
employment potential. Federal Government 
benefits are granted those who retire from 
the work force at age 65 and are denied those 
who do not. In private employment, 65 is 
generally accepted retirement age. We there- 
fore ask that the veterans pension law rec- 
ognize age 65 as the statutory age of unem- 
ployability. This that a veteran 
reaching that age, and meeting income and 
requirements, I 


means 


I 





service will qualify for a 
pension. 
NO. 1 OBJECTIVE 

Our national executive committee, meeting 
after the national convention, assigned this 
pension legislation the No. 1 priority in our 
legislative program for 1956. At the direc- 
tion of the national executive committee, I 
have appointed a special American Legion 
committee to coordinate our pension effort. 

Serving as members of this new commit- 
tee—and I am identifying these individuals 
for the first time here this morning—are the 
following: 

John Stelle, of Illinois, past national com- 
mander of the American Legion, and former 
Governor of Illinois. 
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Herman F. Luhrs, of Michigan, chairman 
of the national legislative commission of the 
American Legion. 

George N. Craig, Governor of Indiana, and 
past national commander of the American 
Legion. 

Erle Cocke, of Georgia, past national com- 
mander of the American Legion. 

Maurice Stember, of New York, adjutant 
of the Department of New York, the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Michael M. Markowitz, of Pennsylvania, 
director of rehabilitation of the Department 
of Pennsylvania, the American Legion. 

The first two named are cochairmen. 

This committee, together with our stand- 
ing legislative and rehabilitation commis- 
sions, is available and eager to contribute 
in every helpful way to your consideration of 
the matter. 

Obviously, we attach tremendous impor- 
tance to revision of the pension system. 
The changes we seek may appear slight in 
relation to the entire veterans benefit pro- 
gram. For thousands of veterans, however, 
they spell the difference between existing 
and living—between despair and hope. 

Like your committee, we are cognizant of 
a responsibility to equate the welfare of 
veterans with the welfare of the country. 
We believe this is a thoroughly responsible 
approach to the needs of the aged and un- 
employable veteran. We solicit your active 
leadership and we trust your good judgment 
to legislate fair and sound assistance this 
year for a group of war veterans who sorely 
need it. 

COST CONSIDERED 

We are aware of the importance of con- 
sidering the cost of legislation to amend 
and liberalize pension and compensation 
laws. We have no final estimates available. 
However, we do have a tentative estimate 
of the first year’s additional cost—$528,000,- 
000. We shall be dependent, to a great ex- 
tent, upon official reports and projections, 
Experience in the past indicates that initial 
or tentative estimates of this character have 
exceeded actual expenditures. In consider- 
ing the equity of our requests and the na- 
tion’s obligation to the war veterans, we ask 
that you evaluate all such cost estimates in 
their relation to the national income and 
other pertinent factors. 

In the past those who have been critical 
of the dollar cost of veterans benefits and 
services have sought to isolate such costs 
without relation to any other factor. It is 
our belief that the cost of all veterans benefits 
and services should be considered in terms of 
increases in all other fields. Past estimates 
have shown that the 1955 costs of veterans 
programs are approximately 1 percent of the 
national income. Virtually the same per- 
centage applied in the period 1890-1900. 

Ve believe that the Nation’s expanded and 
expanding economy must be reckoned with 
when veterans legislation is considered. 

In my presentation thus far, my remarks 
have been limited to those features of our 
legislative program which have the most com- 
peliing general interest. I believe you know 
there are many other important items where 
we seek modification and adjustment of 
existing law. 

Vith your permission, the detailed report 
of our legislative program will be filed with 
the committee. , 

In conclusion, may I say that we stand 
ready to serve your committee to the very 
best of our ability. Our Washington and 
other national headquarters staff personnel 
are ready and willing to supply data which 
you may need before taking final action on 
our requests. Personally, I shall make myself 
available to your committee at any time 
when, in your judgment, I can make a further 
contribution to your work. 
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Selection of Claude Garvin as Most 
Popular Boy at Washington High 
School, Portland, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, all 
of us stand in awe before the courag 
and valor of people who are afflicted by 
blindness. In my home city of Portland, 
Oreg., we are proud and humble because 
of the splendid achievements of 18-year- 
old Claude Garvin. who was born blind 
but has just been voted the most popular 
student at a great high school, Washing- 
ton High. 

Claude is an honor student, and 1 of 
10 children of Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Garvin. His seeing-eye dog, Penny, 
guides Claude to and from school and 
on the many activities in which Claude 
is outstanding, such as his membership 
in the Young Democratic Club of Mult- 
nomah County. 

I am happy to present for the RECORD 
a fine tribute to Claude Garvin which ap- 
peared in the Oregonian of Portland, on 
Sunday, January 8, 1955, and ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON HIGH'S POPULAR STUDENT 
Proves BLIND, ABLE, OUTSTANDING 
(By Red Hurd) 

Washington High School’s vote for the 

“most popular” boy wouldn't go to an out- 


standing athlete. 
If the school took such a vote, it would un- 


doubtedly go to a courageous 18-year-old 
senior who has never played football or 
basketball—and never will. 





He is Claude Garvin, a blind boy. 

Young Claude, one of 10 children of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Wesley Garvin, 3730 SE, 
Alder Street, has been blind since birth. 

Garvin is an honor student and president 
of his class and he is scheduled to speak to 
the Optimist Club Wednesday on the 18-year- 
old vote issue. 

It just seems to follow that a boy such as 
Claude would earn these honors. 

BOY CHEERFUL 


His cheerful philosophy on life and his 
sharp sense of humor make everyone sit up 
and take notice—and feel a little ashamed. 

He shows not one speck of reticence in dis- 
cussing his handicap—although it’s not easy 
to realize he is handicapped. 

He hopes someday to be a Jawyer and Is 
planning to attend Willamette University 
after graduation in June. 

An expert in the Braille system 
blind, young Ciaude chuckled when 
cussing the so-called pocket edition of the 
Braille dictionary. The pocket edition in- 
cludes four volumes, Claude explained, each 
three inches thick and 12 inches square. 
“Imagine putting all that in your pocket,” 
Claude remarked with a grin. 

Rather than feeling sorry for himself, 
Claude has a sincere desire to help other 
blind persons. His best friend and constant 
companion is “Penny,’ a seeing-eye dog 
Claude obtained a year and a half ago at 
Guide Dogs for the Blind, Inc., San Rafael, 


PROVES 


the 
dis- 


for 
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Calif., after a month's training with the 
dog. 

Claude attended the Oregon State School 
for the Blind in Salem through seven grades, 
then enrolled at Washington High as a fresh- 
man, 

STUDENT PROVES SPEEDY 

He was born July 10, 1937, in Henryetta, 
Okla. The Garvin family moved to Oregon 
in 1944, in time for Claude to enter the 
Salem school as a first-grader 

He has 4 brothers and 5 sisters. They are 
all married now except Claude and his 
youngest sister, 14-year-old Carolyn, a fresh- 
man at Washington. 

Claude would make a fast typist look 
slower than a freight train crossing Port- 
land’s Powell Boulevard the way he operates 
his Braille slate and stylus, an instrument he 
uses to take notes in class, including short- 
hand. 

“Penny gets along fine in school,’ Claude 
said, “except in an assembly. 

“Then she puts up a how! when there's 
too much applause,” he went on to explain. 

Dean Hazel Ohmert said a move is under- 
way to present Penny with a diploma, too. 
“After all,’’ she explained, “Penny has helped 
Claude through school.” 

“But, please, Miss Ohmert, no applause,” 
Claude laughed. 





Speech of the Honorable George M. Lead- 
er, Governor of Pennsylvania, at the 
Biltmore Bowl, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include the text of a speech delivered 
by Pennsylvania’s great voung Governor, 
the Honorable George M. Leader, at Los 
Angeles on September 15, 1955: 

We each of us came here tonight as men 
and women interested in the success of the 
Democratic Party. 

We came to strengthen our party; we came 
to talk politics; we came to plan our way 
back to victory in 1956. 

And, if we can carry Pennsylvania, where 
I come from, and California, where most of 
vou come from, we very nearly have it made. 
It’s that simple, if you include the South.’ 

That’s what is nice about being a Demo- 
crat. We are always hopeful, always opti- 
mistic, good and sore if we lose, ready to 
bounce back, sure of ourselves and sure of 
the country. 

That song in Damn Yankees—You Got To 
Have Heart—ought to be our theme. The 
other fellows have most of the money, al- 
most all of the newspzpers, all of the slick 
magazines, all the respectability, and an odor 
of sanctity they spray about themselves. 

All we have is heart—and about 20 mil- 
lion more Americans who think of them- 
selves as Democrats, rather than Republi- 
cans. 

We also have the habit of producing 
great men—great-hearted men—the Frank- 
lin Roosevelts, the Harry Trumans, the Adlai 
Stevensons. And we have the habit of win- 
ning elections, as we have been steadily doing 


before and since the abnormal eiection of 
1952. 

That election of 1952 was abnormal be- 
cause the minority party—the conservative 


party—despairing of its own dull creatures 
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went Hollywood and got itself a box-office 
name. It nominated a military hero with a 
folksy nickname and a wide smile. 

The country did not vote Republican, 

It voted Eisenhower. 

The Republicans, being human and react. 
ing to victory, will nominate him again, 7 
is reasonable to expect that Eisenhower, beinp 
human, will accept the nomination. 

History shows no record of a voluntary 
surrender of the Presidency of the United 
States, except as tradition or party discipline 
enforced it. 

Consequently, the next presidential elec. 
tion will be the Democratic Party and the 
Democratic nominee against Dwight p. 
Eisenhower. 

We will win it or lose it on that basis. 

Certainly we are not going to settle for a 
holding action to keep control of Congress 
vital though that has proved to be for the 
welfare of this Nation and the world. 

In almost 3 years in office, the President 
has enjoyed a tenderness of approach that js 
unique in America’s political history. Eyey 
George Washington, who became President 
by acclamation, before the days of politica) 
parties, enjoyed no such protection in press 
or politics. 

Skilled and seasoned politicians obviously 
have been in grave doubt as to how they 
should grapple with such a political freak 

Now I am neither skilled nor seasoned, but 
it seems to me that there is no choice in the 
matter. Eisenhower has not chosen to put 
himself above party. He campaigned as hard 
and as shabbily as he knew how for a Repub- 
lican Congress in 1954—and was rebuffed by 
the people. He has enlisted no genuine 
Democrats in such supposedly nonpartisan 
areas as national defense and foreign policy 
He repaid the Democratic leadership in the 
84th Congress for its numerous rescues of 
administration measures with words of 
churlish ingratitude. 

Dwight Eisenhower is no constitutional 
monarch, a symbol of the state removed from 
party contention. 

He is a Republican partisan President. and 
except where the best interests of Ame 
and of world peace are involved, he 
be so recognized and treated. 

He is the responsible executive of our Na- 
tional Government, and the policies of his 
department heads are his policies. 

There is no Benson farm policy that is 
ereating an agricultural depression in this 
country. It is an Eisenhower policy 

There is no Brownell security policy in 
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crew of Government paid informers and per- 
jurers. It is an Eisenhower policy 

There was no Hobby snafu on the poli 
vaccine. It was the Eisenhower 
tration’s snafu. 

The Humphrey blooper that cost the 
Treasury a billion dollars in corporate taxes 
the Humphrey hard money policy that gave 
us @ quickie recession, are misnamed. They 


acmilnis- 


were Eisenhower's responsibilities. Eisen- 
hower’s blooper, Eisenhower's handout 
the banks. 
There is a simple piece of logic here 
it is 


Either the President doesn’t know w! 
happening in his administration, in which 
case a Dwight Eisenhower Slept Here sign 
should be ordered for the White House. fo! 
the Doud House in Denver, and for ihe Get- 
tysburg farm, and perhaps even the Burh- 
ing Tree Country Club. 

Or he does know what is happening. &p- 
proves of it, and supports it. 

In either case, he is legitimately subject 
to legitimate criticism. 

Before a single editorial writer 
chance to jump down my throat. I want to 
make it clear that I am not calling for 4 
smear campaign, for personal abuse, oF 4 
Democratic policy of congressional obstruc- 
tion, 
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am calling for @ normal exercise of the 
arty system, to which the same edi- 
writers gave such consistent adula- 
the Democrats held the Presi- 


and Congress. 
fr Eisenhower is a candidate, he will 


I 
two Pp 
torial 
tion when 
dency 


M 
ss saan on a record he himself will 


oint to with all of a candidate’s pride. 

Our duty will be to review that record as 
we see it—to point to its failures as well 
as its successes—to illuminate these places 
where Dwight D. Eisenhower has been a less 
than perfect President of the United States. 

To do so, to penetrate the screen of pro- 
tective armor that has been put around 
Dwight Eisenhower, we are going to need 
sharp weapons, well laid on. ; 

Harry Truman’s broadax alone won t 
do it. Neither will Adlai Stevenson's rapier 
thrusts. Every Democrat who is active in 
the party, from the election district to the 
statehouse, from the town council to the 
Halls of Congress, has a part to play in this 


work. : , 
And the avenue of attack is wide and beck- 


ning. 
P For, under the Eisenhower administration 
tion, the Republican Party has violated a 
pasic principle of American public life. 
These men do not understand the genius 
of our political institutions. The American 
people, through their history, have expected 
their major parties to be cross sections of 
the Nation. They have never, even in the 
most industrial of our States and cities, 
adopted and supported a labor party. They 
have never, even in the Wheat Belt or in the 
cotton districts of the South, established 
and preserved a farm party. 

They instinctively reject a political or- 
ganization based on class and economic 
lines. 

They expect their parties to maintain a 
balance, to provide for the interplay of 
forces, to equalize pressures—-so that our 
whole society may achieve harmony and 
progress. 

Today's Republican Party, this Eisenhower 
administration, has thrown all of this over- 
board. 

The Eisenhower administration is build- 
ing something that is really unique—a 
millionaires’ party. 

It’s hard to see how they hope to make it 
a majority even in the oilfields of Texas. 
Every influence that counts in this na- 
tional administration is the influence of 
wealth, of corporate power. 

I think this should be made clear. Busi- 
ness and corporate enterprise are not evil 
forces. They are making an immense con- 
tribution to the material progress of this 
country. Men of great ability and unques- 
tioned integrity are active in the manage- 
ment of banks and corporations. I hope 
that business enterprise in my own State will 
actively participate in our commonwealth’s 
affairs. President Roosevelt and President 
Truman called upon many business execu- 
tives to serve their administrations and our 
country. 

But men of great wealth, and men who 
control great wealth through their corporate 
power, tend to represent only one set of 
values, one outlook on our problems, one 
our society. 

To turn the vast machinery of the Federal 
Government its great economic influence— 
its power to enrich or to impoverish—over to 
one group of our people is as dangerous as it 
is unjust. 

Iam not now thinking of such surface 
manifestations as the Dixon-Yates case, 
het its grimy undertones, nor of Air 
wecretary Talbot, driven from office because 
of ethical insensibility where a dollar is 
concerned, 

The root of this matter is something far 
more deep than these personal involvements 
of people in the Eisenhower administration, 
It is the direction of the American economy; 


force in 
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the distribution of income; the impact of 
taxation; the management of money and the 
interest rate; the vast complexities of our 
economic system. 

This Eisenhower administration, because 
of its exclusive orientation toward what we 
classify as “big business” and “Wall Street,” 
is incapable of sympathy for the farmer, the 
workingman, and the small businessman. 

It is an attitude, a habit of mind, a frame 
of reference—and it cannot be eradicated so 
long as this Eisenhower administration re- 
mains in office. It is stacked, packed, and 
philosophically loaded. And it cannot shake 
loose its thought patterns. 

Ever so often a chance phrase comes 
through; a natural thought, naturally ex- 
pressed, without benefit of public-relations 
counsel. 

Last year it was the Defense Secretary and 
his comparison of factory workers to bird 
dogs and kennel dogs. 

This year the slip comes from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Don Paarlberg, the 
principal economic adviser to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, said a few weeks ago that the 
farmer who expects to share equally in our 
booming economy is living in a dream world. 

Fifteen percent of the American people 
live on farms. 

Their share of the national income, rela- 
tively and absolutely, has been dropping, 
dropping, dropping. 

Three years ago, under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, the farm families in this coun- 
try had an annual income that came to $13,- 
500,000,000. This year, under the Eisenhower 
administration, farm income will be down to 
$11,400,000,000. 

In 1947 farm families received 10.3 percent 
of the total national income. In 1955 this 
figure is down to 6 percent. 

To the men who do the thinking in agri- 
cultural economics for Eisenhower this is 
nothing to worry about. Anything better 
would be the stuff of dreams. 

What’s wrong here, of course, is that farm 
families are not listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Not much in the way of dividend 
or investment income comes from farms. 
Farmers aren’t big business. Farmers don’t 
count. The business philosophy which dom- 
inates the Eisenhower administration simply 
doesn’t function in this area. Their real 
thought is that too many people are farm- 
ing; that too many inefficient farmers exist; 
the law of survival should apply, and the 
weak should get out of the business. 

Their solution would be an economic 
shakeout, as the corporate mind would ex- 
pect if the problem were in automobiles or 
oil. That’s the way that business thinks, 
instinctively. 

And that is the way this Eisenhower ad- 
ministration thinks. 

There may be some gesture toward the 
farmer as election day comes closer and the 
Republican politicians from the Farm Belt 
cry the blues. They may decide to sacrifice 
Benson, but they will never, in their hearts 
or in their actions, concede that the farmer 
has a true right to parity in the American 
economic system. 

The Republican 
getting them to chant 
booming but the guns. 

If they chant it too loud in the farm 
country, they are liable to hear the boom 
of the farmer's traditional shotgun. 

In this same boom, with corporate profits 
so satisfactory in the great companies, there 
are some accumulating symptoms that small 
business is having its troubles. And I don’t 
mean the unsold cars on the dealers’ lots. 
In the first 6 months of this year, more than 
5,600 businesses went broke. That is the 
largest number of business failures in 14 
years. 

In the same boom, we still must recognize 
that we have more unemployment than we 
had in 1953. The Nation is turning out 


advertising men are 
that everything is 
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steel at full capacity, but it is doing it with 
50,000 less people employed in the industry, 
turning out the same tonnage just 2 years 
ago. 

With that exception, labor is doing well 
in this economy. 

But it owes its participation to its own 
strength, and not to the economic philoso- 
phy of the Eisenhower regime. 

Corporate profits are rising faster than 
employee income. So are dividends. But 
labor has not been helpless, as the farmer 
has been helpless, in an economic squeeze. 

The balance of forces that was achieved 
in 20 years of Democratic government has 
protected the organized workingman and 
woman. George Meany and Walter Reuther, 
David J. McDonald and John L. Lewis know 
what to do with economic power. 

They have used it, and they have pro- 
tected their people. 

In so doing, they have protected the rest 
of us. 

The business philosophy that would rele- 
gate the farmer to a second-class economic 
citizenship would also give the industrial 
worker no real consideration, except as the 
needs of production dictated. 

It is the fact that labor can exert its 
strength to gain a share of this expanding 
economy which keeps this economy expand- 
ing. Otherwise, the economy would contract 
as purchasing power diminished. It is an 
ominous thing for our prosperity that labor 
has no representation in the Eisenhower Re- 
publican administration. 

As Democrats, as an opposition party, we 
are looking for neither gloom nor doom. 

After all, you cannot tell the voter 
whether he is prosperous or not. He knows. 
You can suggest to him the basis of his 
prosperity and how long he may expect it to 
endure. 

You can examine with him how the cards 
are falling, whether or not he’s betting 
against loaded dice. 

If he is convinced that the direction of 
the country’s affairs is concentrated in a 
group of men who have no essential con- 
cern for his welfare, who by training and 
associations are incapable of understanding 
his problems and acting sympathetically to- 
ward them, he is not likely to maintain that 
crowd in office. 

He will want an administration which is 
a fair composite of the American people, 
instead of a selection from the blue chip 
corporations of America. 

There are lots of symptoms, lots of illus- 
trations. 

The White House is so sensitive that it 
will no longer publish the guest list of those 
comfortable little dinners where the Presi- 
dent feels the puise of the country. 

Dixon-Yates has become a symbol of the 
intrusion of special interests into public life. 

The Federal regulatory commissions have 
been packed with lobbyists for the interests 
they are supposed to regulate. 

Federal services, in every field from the 
National Parks to the housing agencies, are 
withering because of nonsupport. 

A Robert Stevens, drawn from business, is 
an abject, pitiful, public failure as Secretary 
of the Army. 

A Harold Talbott, drawn from business, 
uses the Air Force to advance his private 
partnership. 

Singly, these things are incidents. 

Together, they make a pattern of behavior. 

They illustrate the fatal weakness of the 
Eisenhower administration. 

This country has a great, and expanding 
economy. The safeguards built into it by 
the Democratic administrations have proved 
their worth. The protections thrust into 
the economy by organized labor are helping 
to maintain our advance. American business 
has unequalled resourcefulness and techni- 
cal skill. American agriculture’s only weak- 
ness is its strength—its unparalleled abun- 
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These are the elements of enduring pros- 
perity, of great advances still to come in 
living standards for all Americans. 

The present has much that is good; the 
potential for the future is enormous. 

All the country needs is leadership to see 
that our advances and our progress fall across 
the board to all Americans, a leadership that 
will make sure that all Americans have their 
even chance to participate in the good things 
that are ahead. 

The Eisenhower administration does not 
furnish such leadership. 

It does not have the wisdom; it does noi 
have the imagination; it has invited and 
joyfully accepted its captivity. 

And in that acceptance, it has invited its 
rejection by the broad masses of the Ameri- 
can people. 

There will be nothing abnormal about the 
election next year, nothing freakish, nothing 
strange. 

The American people. by the tens of mil- 
lions, will once more vote themselves into 
contro! of their own Government, once more 
elect a Democratic president. 


The American Legion’s Stand on UNESCO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. PURTELL. Mtr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Bricker], I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an address delivered by J. Ad- 
dington Wagner, national commander of 
the American Legion, explaining the 
American Legion's stand on UNESCO. 

Commander Wagner's address was de- 
livered to the American Legion Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia at the 
Shoreham Hotel on November 10, 1955. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Chairman Hill, Commander Zindel, distin- 
guished guests and my fellow-Legionnaires, 
this annual banquet of the Department of 
the District of Columbia, American Legion, 
on the eve of Veterans Day, is an event to 
which I have looked forward eagerly. 

You are kind enough to salute the national 
commander in this very generous and sig- 
nificant way. I appreciate that more than 
I can say. I appreciate, too, that the object 
of your respect here tonight is, in fact, the 
office of national commander and the ideals 
of leadership and service which it represents. 

It is now my duty and my opportunity, 
given me by you and your fellow Legionnaires 
in all of the departments, to occupy that 
office in a manner befitting its responsibility 
and honor. I shall try, sincerely and vigor- 
ously, to do just that. 

In anticipating this gathering several 
weeks ago, I intended to discuss with you 
some of the general aspects of the new 
American Legion program adopted at our 
national convention in Miami. I had hoped 
to describe our major objectives, particularly 
in the fields of veteran rehabilitation and 
community service activities. It seemed to 
me then, as it does now, that these matters 
must assume a very special relevance on the 
eve of the second annual observance of Vet- 
erans Day. 

However, developments since the Conven- 
tion have dictated a different course. I feel 
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that in fairness to you and to the require- 
ments of my office I must report to you 
tonight on a national issue of serious import 
to The American Legion and to all Americans. 

I want to talk to you about the American 
Legion and UNESCO. 

Thousands of words have been printed and 
broadcast on this subject during the past 
few months, and particularly since our na- 
tional convention in Miami last month. Yet, 
the American people still don't have a clear, 
accurate understanding of how the American 
Legion stands with respect to UNESCO. They 
are not sure why we oppose UNESCO. 

This is no mere assumption. The ques- 
tions which I have been asked and the letters 
which I have received since our convention 
make it clear that the American Legion con- 
vention’s action on UNESCO is not well 
enough understood. These questions and 
letters also demonstrate the sincere interest 
of the American people in learning our posi- 
tion on this most important issue. 

Certainly the American people are entitled 
to an honest, accurate and complete explana- 
tion by the American Legion of its views on 
UNESCO. I hope to furnish such an ex- 
planation tonight. 

That is my only purpose in discussing the 
subject of UNESCO. I have no desire or in- 
tention of keeping the UNESCO pot boiling 
by adding fuel to the fire through speeches 
on this issue to American Legion audiences 
throughout the country. On the contrary, I 
hope that my remarks tonight finally will 
answer the questions and resolve the doubts 
about the American Legion's stand on 
UNESCO. 

There are three principal objectives which 
must be reached if we are to answer finally 
the earnest questions of an increasing num- 
ber of our fellow citizens, concerning 
UNESCO. 

The first is to explain briefly the largely 
unreported, fundamental and historical phil- 
osophies and principles of the American Le- 
gion which are the foundation of our posi- 
tion on UNESCO and on every other national 
and international issue. 

The second is to correct certain distorted 
versions of the American Legion's carefully 
considered national convention action on 
UNESCO. 

And the last is to make it clear that the 
American Legion has more than enough rea- 
son to consider UNESCO as the international 
sanctuary of impractical one-worlders, red- 
tinged radicals, and apparently deserters 
from the ranks of loyal Americans. 

What are the philosophies and principles 
underlying the American Legion's approach 
to UNESCO and to every other national and 
international issue? 

They can be summed up in 
words: What is best for America. 

In some quarters, this concept is consid- 
ered old-fashioned and out of date As far as 
the American Legion is concerned, however, 
this principle is as valid and essential at this 
very moment as it was when ow Nation was 
born, and as it has been throughout our 
history. 

To whom can we look besides ourselves to 
preserve America as the hope and strength 
of the free world in its struggle against the 
evil, Godless tyranny of communism? 

We can look to no one but ourselves. 

What other nation could accept America’s 
destiny as the leader of the free world, if 
our Nation should fail its trust because we 
failed our trust to do what is best for 
America? 

There is none. 

If doing what is best for America tis 
synohymous with nationalism, then it is an 
enlightened and constructive form of na- 
tionalism. For it inspired the American 
Legion to be first among the Nation’s great 
veteran, patriotic, civic, fraternal, and busi- 
ness organizations to support the Marshall 
plan, to fight for the establishment of 
NATO, to endorse former President Truman's 
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action in committing American forces to the 
defense of the Republic of Korea, to ¢a}j 
for a security force in the Pacific similar to 
NATO, to support President Eisenhower's 
decision to defend Formosa. 

These actions are part of the record—ree. 
ord which clearly shows the American Le. 
gion’s awareness that collective security 
agreements, economic and military aid to 
our allies, and continued United States par. 
ticipation in the United Nations are jy 
America’s best interest. 

To some, the American Legion's convey. 
tion approval of continued United States 
participation in the United Nations is jy 
direct contradiction to our action on 
UNESCO. It is not, of course. 

It is, instead, but another example of the 
American Legion’s policy of supporting or- 
ganizations, policies, and programs which 
contribute to our Nation’s best interest, ang 
of opposing those which do not. 

You understand this, Just as you appre- 
ciate that the American Legion's convention 
action on UNESCO climaxed the most ex- 
tensive study, debate, and discussion eyer 
given to any subject by Legionnaires. 

Unfortunately, some segments of the press 
created the impression that the UNESCO 
resolution was passed without sufficient 
study and discussion. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Aside from the 
2 days of discussion and debate given the 
subject by the members of the joint foreigy 
relations-Americanism convention commit- 
tee and by witnesses who appeared before it, 
UNESCO was considered by delegates to 
many of our department conventions this 
year. As a matter of fact, 10 department 
conventions adopted resolutions on the sub- 
ject. All 10 supported existing American 
Legion policy in opposition to UNESCO 

It’s a matter of record, of course. that this 
subject has also been thoroughly studied 
and discussed by the national executive 
committee of the American Legion 

On every hand is evidence refuting com- 
pletely the charge that we acted hastily and 
without sufficient study on UNESCO. 

Before citing the specific provision of the 
UNESCO resolution passed by our 37th an- 
nual national convention, which have been 
the subject of widespread editorial reaction, 
let me assure you that many of America’s 
most influential and widely circulated daily 
newspapers strongly support our action on 
UNESCO. I mention this to correct any im- 
presion you may have gained that the Na- 
tion’s press is critical of our action. 

I need not add that the American Legion 
is deeply grateful to the many papers which 
have given us such magnificent editorial 
support. And we are especially grateful for 
the complete and accurate manner in which 
they reported the action of our convention 
with respect to UNESCO. It would be un- 
necesary for me to talk about UNESCO to- 
night if all the Nation’s papers had been as 
accurate in their reports. 

After reaffirming the action of the na- 
tional executive committee in May 1953, the 
37th convention then resolved, and I quote: 

“That the American Legion will not name 
a delegate to the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. 

“That the American Legion urges Congress 
to repeal the laws creating the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO and its 
Secretariat; and that Congress deliver man- 
dates to all Administrative Departments of 
the United States Government to desist from 
further dissemination of UNESCO and 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO materials, reports and programs 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

“That Congress be urged to make a come 
plete current investigation of the operations 
of UNESCO to determine whether or not that 
agency has complied and is complying with 
the terms and conditions of Resolution 219 
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of the House of Representatives and Resolu- 
tion 122 of the United States Senate, 79th 
congress; said resolutions being the basis 
of the United States participation in 
UNESCO; provided further, that investiga- 
tion be especially made to ascertain ‘ex- 
plicitly whether there has been violation of 
the provision’ of the final portion (which 
reads) : ‘provided, however, that such agency 
shall not interfere with educational systems 
or programs within the several nations, or 
their administration’.” - 

Continuing to quote the convention reso- 
Jution: “And if, upon investigation, it is 
determined that UNESCO has violated any 
of the conditions as set forth in the resolu- 
tions, that Congress be urged to take appro- 
priate action to enforce compliance there- 

ith.” 

" fail to find in any of this language any 
suggestion whatsoever, as has been charged, 
that the American Legion urges United 
States withdrawal from UNESCO. We urge 
only that Congress repeal the laws creating 
the United States Commission for UNESCO. 

In effect, we ask only that the channel 
for the distribution of UNESCO world gov- 
ernment propaganda in the United States 
be abolished. 

To those who may think that this request 
amounts to the same thing as urging that 
the United States pull out of UNESCO, let 
me say this: 

If the American Legion intended the result 
which UNESCO apologists misrepresent as 
having occurred, we would have asked that 
the Congress appropriate no further funds 
as the United States contribution to 
UNESCO. Not only would this pull the 
United States out of UNESCO, it would pull 
the foundation out from under UNESCO it- 
self. 

Uncle Sam each year foots one-third of 
UNESCO's eight to nine million dollar an- 
nual bill. We do so despite the fact that 


only a fraction more than 1.percent of the 


total number of UNESCO's representatives 
are American citizens. 

The American Legion doesn’t object to this 
contribution, but we do object to the fact 
that, despite this contribution, the United 
States Government has no control over 
UNESCO's hiring or firing of American em- 
ployees. Any disloyal Americans employed 
by UNESCO could flout the authority of 
the United States Government, and there’s 
nothing we can do about it. 

This isn’t just an opinion. It’s an un- 
deniable fact, deplored by America’s highest 
representative to the United Nations, Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

In a statement on the loyalty problem 
among United States employees of UNESCO, 
Teleased a little more than a year ago on Oc- 
tober 16, 1954, Ambassador Lodge stated, and 
I quote: 

“It is now clear that eight United States 
citizens employed by UNESCO have had ad- 
verse loyalty reports from the United States 
International Organizations Employees Loy- 
alty Board. Concerning these eight persons 
the Board found reasonable doubt as to their 
loyalty to the United States. Only 1 of these 
8 persons condescended to accept the Board’s 
invitation merely to meet with it when it was 
in Paris last summer. The seven others 
were in such contempt of the whole pro- 
cedure that they did not bother to appear at 
the Board's meeting. 

“Although Dr. Luther Evans, the Director- 
General of UNESCO, after a long period of 
Consideration, has stated he will not renew 
the contracts of 4 of these persons when 
their contracts eventually expire, he has 
taken no action to separate these 8 United 
“tates citizens now. The failure of Dr. 
Evans to act on these cases actually frus- 
trates the efforts of the United States, con- 
ducted in close collaboration with the heads 
of the other international organizations, to 
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insure the highest standards of integrity on 
the part of those United States citizens who 
are members of the staff of these organiza- 
tions. 

“Although UNESCO is a specialized agency 
and is, therefore, outside of my jurisdic- 
tion, I have a responsibility as United States 
representative to the United Nations to see 
that fair play exists. It should, therefore, be 
crystal clear that there have been no such 
problems in the United Nations itself. 

“The other international organizations, 
particularly the United Nations (with which 
I have personal familiarity) have dealt with 
the problem in a fine way. In all fairness, 
therefore, public opinion should distinguish 
between the policies which are being fol- 
lowed by the Director-General of UNESCO 
and the policies which are being followed by 
the United Nations and the other interna- 
tional organizations.” 

I need not remind you that Dr. Luther 
Evans, the Director-General of UNESCO, 
is an American citizen. 

The record on this problem of loyalty 
among United States employees of UNESCO, 
and the very recent record at that, reveals 
another galling fact. 

On October 29, 1955, 2 weeks after the 
American Legion convention, the highest tri- 
bunal of the United Nations ordered 
UNESCO to reinstate four United States cit- 
izen employees of UNESCO who had been 
discharged for failure to cooperate with a 
United States Loyalty Board. When 
UNESCO finally felt compelled to refuse to 
reinstate these employees, the tribunal or- 
dered UNESCO to pay each of them 2 years’ 
salary plus legal costs. These indemnities 
amounted to more than $30,000. 

Thus we have the situation where the 
United States, based on its one-third con- 
tribution to UNESCO, had the questionable 
privilege of paying $10,000 to American 
citizens fired because they refused to co- 
operate with a United States Loyalty Board. 

And this is no isolated instance. Last 
April the same tribunal awarded three 
American employees of UNESCO $43,000 after 
they had been dismissed for refusal to face 
the United States Loyalty Board. The 
American taxpayers’ share of this award was 
nearly $15,000. 

The moral to be drawn from these ex- 
amples would seem to me to be: If you want 
to ignore or flaunt the auth®rity of legally 
constituted United States loyalty boards, 
get a job with UNESCO and be paid by Uncle 
Sam for the privilege of kicking him in the 
teeth. 

There can be no question that Just the 
small part of UNESCO's record which I have 
read to you more than justifies the Ameri- 
can Legion’s opposition to this specialized 
agency of the United Nations. I am con- 
fident that this record also inspired many 
of America’s greatest patriotic organizations 
to jein with the American Legion in thi 
fight. 

You know, of course, that the American 
Legion’s opposition to UNESCO is not based 
exclusively on the facts I have cited, damag- 
ing and conclusive as they are. 

We are strongly opposed to UNESCO be- 
cause of its propaganda in this country for 
world government. 

The record clearly shows that from its in- 
ception UNESCO has been identified with 
the idea of world government. And the 
record also shows that UNESCO has tried to 
peddle its global-minded concepts to the one 
group in America most likely to be persuaded 
by its propaganda—our school children, 

They are likely targets only because they 
have not yet acquired the maturity and ex- 
perience to understand the true danger of 
world government. 

These world-government propaganda ef- 
forts are in direct violation of the act of 
Congress authorizing United States partici- 
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pation in UNESCO. Congress specifically 
prohibited UNESCO interference in 
America’s educational system. 

It is not surprising, in view of this com- 
plete lack of respect for the sovereign laws 
of the United States, that UNESCO should 
state in its publication entitled “In the 
Classroom with Children under Thirteen 
Years of Age” that “as long as the child 
breathes the poisoned air of nationalism, 
education in world mindedness can produce 
only rather precarious results.” 

This same publication further states that 
“education for world-mindedness at present 
encounters obstacles outside the school. 
The principal one certainly is nationalism.” 

This is only one example of UNESCO’s 
world-government advocacy. /fnother can 
be found in UNESCO's publication the 
United Nations and World Citizenship. In 
discussing world citizenship, this publica- 
tion states: 

“World-wide organization for the conduct 
of human affairs is, therefore, essential. No 
teacher with a sense of realism and even 
elementary knowledge of world affairs will 
ignore this basic need or be indifferent to 
its consequences for education. World ma- 
chinery is required; and human beings with 
the right outlook are required to utilize 
it or to insist that it be utilized. The edu- 
cator thus has a double task; to teach about 
the machinery of world cooperation and to 
foster the growth of the spirit that will 
make it function. Education has, in short, 
the urgent duty to develop informed and 
competent world citizens.” 

There are some who contend the UNESCO 
did not publish these documents or that 
UNESCO no longer is endeavoring to peddle 
these ideas. They have seriously deceived 
themselves, for here is the record: 

The publications, In the Classroom With 
Children Under Thirteen Years of Age and 
The United Nations and World Citizen- 
ship are listed on page 26 of UNESCO’s own 
catalog of available English language pub- 
lications in the field of education issued by 
UNESCO up to September, 1955. 

Incidentally, the cover of this catalog 
proves rather conclusively that UNESCO does 
intend to get its material into our school 
system in violation of the prohibition by 
Congress. It reads, and I quote: 

“Education of interest to primary school, 
secondary school and university teachers, 
students, teachers training colleges, edu- 
cation officials, adult education instructors 
and fundamental educators.” 

It is not necessary to examine each and 
every one of the UNESCO’s publications to 
determine whether this agency is not only 
propagandizing for world government, but 
seems also to be the sanctuary for red-tinged 
radicals. 

We need only follow that famous axiom: 
“Consider the source.” 

The list of authors of UNESCO publica- 
tions who have been identified with organi- 
zations listed as subversive by the Attorney 
General or the House Un-American Activities 
Committee is too long to read tonight. So 
that there can be no question, however, that 
there are such individuals, let me read you 
the names of just a few of these UNESCO 
authors. 

Frederich L. Schuman, coauthor of 
UNESCO Contemporary Political Science, 
has been identified as affiliated with 16 
organizations listed as subversive by the 
Attorney General or the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

Dr. Linus Pauling, author of The Impor- 
tance of Chemistry in the Life of Modern 
Man, has been identified as affiliated with 
10 organizations listed as subversive by the 
Attorney General or the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

Leslie C. Dunn, author of Race and Biol- 
ogy,” has been identified as affiliated with 
nine organizations listed as subversive by 
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the Attorney General or the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

I hardly think in the light of their records 
that the American Legion has misjudged 
these individuals. 

UNESCO is also active in the field of visual 
education. And so are some of its left-wing 
representatives. 

Let me cite just one example. For a num- 
ber of years the UNESCO Film Section was 
headed by John Grierson. This individual 
resigned as head of the National Film Board 
of Canada at the time of the Canadian es- 
pionage hearings. Denied a visa to this 
country, he came in through UNESCO and 
headed the film section of that organiza- 
tion. 

There are many others, of course, whose 
identification with UNESCO gives the Amer- 
ican Legion more than sufficient cause to 
oppose this agency. The most pron ainent 
of these were “Alger Hiss and Harry Dexter 
White. 

The American Legion’s conclusion based 
on official congressional reports, that Hiss 
and White were, in fact, associated with the 
formulation of UNESCO has been denied or 
discounted in some quarters. Let me again 
cite the record so you can judge for yourself 
whether we are right. 

In its January 3, 1955, report, the Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate the Adminis- 
tration of the Internal Security Act and 
Other Internal Security Laws concluded, and 
I quote: 

“1. Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White. and 
their confederates in the Communist under- 
ground in Government had power to exer- 
cise profound influence on American foreign 
policy and the policies of international or- 
ganizations during World War II and the 
years immediately thereafter. 

“2. They had power to exercise profound 
influence on the creation and Operation of 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 

“3. This power was not limited to their 
Officially designated authority. It was in- 
herent in their access to and influence over 
higher officials, and the opportunities they 
had to present or withhold information on 
which the policies of their superiors might 
be based. 

“4, Hiss, White, and a considerable num- 
ber of their colleagues who helped make 
American foreign policy and the policies of 
international organizations during crucial 
years have been exposed as secret Commu- 
nist agents.” 

In the second report on activities of 
United States citizens employed by the 
United Nations of the Senate Subcommittee 
To Investigate the Administration of the In- 
ternal Security Act and Other Internal Se- 
curity Laws is this statement, and again I 
quote: 

“Harry Dexter White was the Treasury's 
representative at the United Nations San 
Francisco Conference where he gave oe icu- 
lar attention to the establishme, of 
UNESCO.” 

There is one final question which I would 
like to answer. 

I have been asked, and I'm sure that many 
of you have also been asked: Why can’t Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, America’s rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, do some- 
thing to clean up UNESCO so that it will be 
acceptable to the American Legion and the 
American people? 

Ambassador Lodge best answered this 
question in his testimony before a House 
subcommittee on appropriations on Janua! 
27, 1954, when he said, and I quote: 

“I think the lack of an administrative 
framework for the specialized agencies is 
something that has proved very baffling. 
UNESCO and all these other agencies are 
more or less laws unto themselves. They 
are entirely outside of my jurisdiction. The 
Secretary-General of the United tions 
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cannot touch them. It is a constant source 
of confusion and embarrassment. 

“I think that is something that the Con- 
gress might do well to look into.” 

The American Legion thinks so, too. We 
have asked the Congress to make a complete 
current investigation of UNESCO to deter- 
mine whether or not that agency has com- 
plied with and is complying with the terms 
and conditions set down by Congress in 
authorizing United States participation in 
UNESCO. 

We sincerely hope that the Congress will 
act upon this request contained in the 
UNESCO resolution passed overwhelmingly 
at our convention last month in Miami. We 
are certain that such an investigation will 
confirm the American Legion’s findings with 
respect to UNESCO. 

I regret the length necessitated by this 
report tonight. However, I believe that the 
issue I have discussed is important to the 


American Legion and to our Nation, and 
justified the time required. I hope you 
agree. 


Thank you for your courtesy and patience. 
It has been a privilege being with you to- 
night. 





Memorandum on the Spizit of Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
mythical character of “the spirit of 


Geneva” is by now appreciated by most 
Americans and many nations in the free 
world. There were many, however, who 
perceived it even before the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Ge- 
neva. The following memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State on the 
spirit of Geneva in true application to 
Ukraine and other captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S. S. R. is one example 
of a well-founded national skepticism 
toward what most had accepted as a real 
spirit of Geneva. 

This carefully thought out memo- 
randum, which was prepared by Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky, professor cf economics in 
the Graduate School of Georgetown Uni- 
versity and national chairman of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, becomes more practical with each 
passing day in its primary proposal that 
we begin to exploit through our various 
psychological media the tremendous 
area of Russian Communist imperialism 
and colonialism, namely the non-Rus- 
sian countries in the Soviet Union itself. 
While skillful Russian Communist prop- 
aganda capitalizes on the issues of im- 
perialism and colonialism in southern 
Asia, the most tyrannical colonial empire 
in the pages of human history, now in 
the guise of the Soviet Union, goes rela- 
tively unnoticed in the free world. 

This sad condition is a most ironical 
one. We have at our disposal the great 
cpportunity to undo the terrible evil 
caused by the lies of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, but we have failed to take 
full advantage of it. In the earnest hope 
that we may be stirred to seize this op- 
portunity, and under leave to extend my 
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remarks, I submit the memorandum for 
the REcorD: 


MEMORANDUM ON THE SPIRIT OF Geneva jy 
TRUE APPLICATION TO UKRAINE AND Orup 
CAPTIVE NON- RUSSIAN NATIONS IN THE 
U.S. S. R. 


(Submitted to the Secretary of State by the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
relative to the Big Four Forcign Minis. 
ters’ Conference, in Geneva, Switzerlang 
October 1955) 

The Honorable JOHN FOSTER DULLEs, 

Secretary of State, 
United States Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. SEcRETARY: Since the summit confer. 
ence in Geneva this past summer the phrase 
“the spirit of Geneva,” has received through 
caivers media worldwide circulation and, jy 
many quarters, uncritical and even readied 
acceptance. This spirit is generally inter. 
preted to materialize progressively or, as 
some put it, through evolutionary chanze 
in lessened tensions between the free worl 
«and the Russian Communist Empire, in some 
sort of peaceful coexistence between thes 
broad areas, indeed, in the very culmina. 
tion of the cold war itself. As a procedural 
effect of the spirit of diplomatic cordiality 
that prevailed at the summit, the Big Fou 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference is evidently 
purposed to translate this spirit into con- 
crete agreements and courses of action 
aimed at the eventual elimination of the 
basic causes of confiict between Moscow 
and the West. 

On this occasion the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, in its united rep. 
resentation of all non-Communist Amer- 
ican organizations of Ukrainian background, 
expresses its most fervené hopes for the suc- 
cess Of your mission at this crucially im- 
portant meeting. We wish also, on the basis 
of a direct reflection of the views and 
thoughts of 1,500,000 citizens regarding the 
relations of our country with the Soviet 
Union, to take the opportunity of this occa- 
sion to present several founded observa- 
tions on “the spirit of Geneva” in its true 
application to Ukraine and the other captive 
non-Russian nations in the U.S. S.R. Un- 
less the phrase is to bear only hollow sig- 
nificance and to serve as a barren utterance 
for the frustrated hopes of millions through- 
out the world, in our judgment, as well 
as in the grounded opinion of all informed 
observers of the Soviet Union, it is unthink- 
able that “the spirit of Geneva’ could be 
repressed from any direct application to one 
of the most fundamental and certainly effi- 
cient causes of conflict, namely the original 
captivity of 120 million non-Russians in the 
Soviet Union. 

APPLIED PRESSURES FOR FREEDOM AND INDE- 

PENDENCE 

At the time of the summit Conference it 
was our privilege to set forth in systematic 
exposition the just cause of national freedom 

for Ukraine and the other captive non-Rus- 
sian nations in the U. S. S. R. in a detailed 
memorandum presented to the President on 
the Summit of Freedom: Its Indivisibility, 4 
copy of which was transmitted to the De- 
partment for studied analysis. It is surely 
not our purpose here to reiterate the views 
and reascned interpretations contained in 
that memorandum or to reproduce much of 
the historical evidence and cont —— 
experiences upon which they are firm) 
based. Instead, in line with the permanent 
contents of the preceding memorandum, our 
paramount aim in this instance is to focus 
attention on the real possibilities and oppor- 
tunities that “‘the spirit of Geneva” might 
invite in behalf of the advancement of free- 
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and subsequent ones for the freedom and in- 
dependence of all nations, including the 
jarge and populous non-Russian nations in 
the Soviet Union, as was stated by our Presi- 
dent in his illuminating address to the 
American Bar Association August 24, 1955. 
Nothing that has occurred on the interna- 
tional scene since the summit Conference 
causes us to alter in any way the analytic 
contents provided in the original memoran- 
dum. In point of fact, the outstanding 
events and developments of this period bril- 
liantly confirm the generalizations and con- 
clusions drawn in it on such essential sub- 
jects as the necessary abolishment of the 
Russian Iron Curtain, controlled relative dis- 
armament, and the wholesale exploitation of 
the anticolonial challenge, directed especial- 
ly at the Russian Communist Empire. The 
skillful Russian exploitation of the weapon 
of nationalism in Africa and Asia, the pre- 
fered shipment of Communist arms to 
Egypt, Syria, Saudi Arabia, and elsewhere in 
Africa and Asia, the further penetration of 
conspiratorial Communist influence into 
Indochina and Indonesia, and deceitful Rus- 
sian sponsorship of the anticolonial chal- 
lenge in the United Nations, leading to the 
withdrawal of France from the current ses- 
sions of the assembly as well as to a pro- 
nounced depreciation in the overt power of 
our moral and political leadership in the 
world, clearly constitute stubborn facts of 
recent occurrence that fully justify our 
stated position on the trained chicanery of 
Moscow and now, more than ever, necessitate 
positive American action poised on certain 
applied pressures for national freedom and 
independence. 

The prodigious irony of Communist Russia 
successfully pretending to be the defender 
of dependent and colonial nations in their 
struggle for national freedom and independ- 
ence is in itself serious cause for grave con- 
cern to all informed Americans. In the face 
of a long and bloody record of Russian 
Communist conquest and imperialist colo- 
nialism since 1917, destroying the independ. 
ence of Ukraine, Beyelorussia, Georgia, Arme- 
nia, Azerbaijan, Turkestan, Cossackia and a 
series of other non-Russian nations down to 
present date, Mr. Khrushchev freely exercises 
an unopposed mendacity in declaring lately 
that “the position of the Soviet people is the 
position of moral support and sympathy for 
the aspirations of the national liberation 
movement of the peoples. This has long 
been known throughout the world.” (New 
York Times, October 4, 1955.) Unfortunately, 
this fiction has made significant inroads in 
the thinking of countless freemen and in 
great measure we are responsible for this 
by our relative inactivity to take full ad- 
vantage of the unsurpassed record of Russian 
Communist imperialism and _ colonialism 
since 1917. During the recent Algerian issue 
in the United Nation, once again our delegate 
missed a golden opportunity in failing to press 
debate on this complete Russian Communist 
record and to persuade France to retaliate 
with us in a maneuver that bears all the 
earmarks of a cold war phenomenon and one 
i which our success would be guaranteed 
by the factual record itself. This would have 
magnificently exemplified positive American 
action generating pressures for national free- 
dom and independence which, after all, form 
the kernel of the American democratic tradi- 
“on and the very negation of traditional 
Russian totalitarianism. 

Briefly, these several major developments 
Since Geneva in July point unmistakably to 
bs predominant fact that the spirit of 
: heva, instead of becoming the dissolvent 
by the cold war, has itself been transmuted 
— ee Russian Communist in- 
= este and objectives into a deceptive tool 
ihe € cold war. The present phase of the 
ae war represents, as a consequence, the 

st perilous one yet. It places Moscow in 
& most advantageous position to wage be- 
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hind the facade of good will frills, staged 
to the tune of the spirit of Geneva, an 
intensified psychological warfare campaign 
which capitalizes on the problems harassing 
the free nations and, as on the issue of 
colonialism, produces almost paralyzing di- 
lemmas for the United States. Also, as we 
stressed in our previous memorandum, it 
enables Moscow to purchase the necessary 
element of time to overcome the known 
weakness and problems in its consolidation 
of empire and own political structure, to 
advance further its armament buildup, to 
realine and strengthen its world conspira- 
torial network, and in deflecting moves to 
undermine the structure of allied unity. 
There is no substantial evidence of Russian 
sincerity in the spirit of Geneva nor is 
there likely to be any while time works in 
their favor. Unless our passivity is also to 
be permitted to work in their favor, Geneva 
in October should with all urgency provide 
strong expression for pressures for freedom 
and independence consonant with the tenets 
of our policy of peaceful liberation and its 
dynamic force of innovation as against wish- 
ful evolution. 


THE FREEDOM FORCE OF NATIONAL SELF=- 
DETERMINATION 


Undoubtedly the most powerful pressure 
for freedom in the context of this century is 
the moral and political force of national self- 
determination, a product of American spirit- 
uality, defined by President Woodrow Wilson. 
The Congress recently underscored this truth 
by its unanimous passage of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 149, opposing colonialism 
and Communist imperialism, and of Senate 
Resolution 127 which supports the right of 
once independent nations to self-determina- 
tion again. It is highly significant and of 
creditable importance that both of these 
carefully prepared resolutions do not restrict 
the compass of national freedom and inde- 
pendence, insofar as concerns Europe, to the 
poorly classified satellite countries. They 
accommodate, and properly so, the once 
independent non-Russian nations now en- 
slaved within the nominal framework of the 
Soviet Union. They accurately reflect in 
thought and meaning the indivisibility of 
freedom. 


In fact and principle, the freedom force of 
national self-determination, which logically 
means the exercise of independence and prin- 
cipled opposition to empire, cannot possibly 
be circumscribed within the limits or area of 
any single sector of the present Russian Com- 
munist empire. Formerly independent non- 
Russian nations now in the Soviet Union are 
as much the proper object of this force, in 
several respects even more so, as the coun- 
tries loosely referred to as satellites. All un- 
happily share an essential captivity under the 
yoke of imperialist Moscow and, in historical 
truth, all are by nature captive states and 
countries, despite the nominal and legal 
sham of the framework of the Soviet Union. 
Thus, as many commentators and journalists 
are notoriously wont to do, to speak or write 
of any real distinction between the two 
captive groupings of non-Russian nations 
evinces either a striking lack of historical 
understanding or an inadequate grasp of the 
meaning of indivisible freedom as expressed 
by the force of national self-determination. 


This intrinsic quality of indivisibility and 
universal scope has been effectively under- 
lined by our President in several of his recent 
addresses. Speaking to the West Point grad- 
uating class of 1955, for example, he stressed 
that “militarily and materially we are strong. 
More important, we are strong in the part- 
nership of many allies. But above all, our 
Nation is strong in the support of principle: 
We espouse the cause of freedom and justice 
and peace for all peoples, regardless of race 
or flag or political ideology” (New York 
Times, June 8, 1955). Mr. Secretary, your 
own address before the United Nations this 
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past June gives eloquent expression to this 
prime quality in these words: “The peace of 
the Charter is a peace of justice: It is a peace 
which will assure all nations, great and small, 
the right to be genuinely independent * * *” 
(New York Times, June 25, 1955). It is 
therefore evident, in the light of these state- 
ments and the known facts of Central-East- 
ern and East Europe and Central Asia, that 
any publicized attempt to seek the freedom 
of only the so-called satellite countries is 
patently inconsistent with both objective 
fact and declared principle. 

The freedom force of national self-deter- 
mination finds its most fertile ground in 
the areas of the non-Russian nations of the 
Soviet Union. For most of them, despite 
35 years of Russian Communist domination 
and genocidal oppression, the ineradicable 
mark of national consciousness shows itself 
persistently in their unbroken resistance, 
both passive and armed, against the alien 
despotism of Moscow. The monumental re- 
ports and hearings of the Select House Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression, particu- 
larly its official record on the Investigation 
of Communist Takeover and Occupation of 
the non-Russian Nations of the U.S. S. R., 
brilliantly relate the relentless drive of these 
captive nations and peoples for the restora- 
tion of their national freedom and inde- 
pendence. In the most authoritative and 
finest official account yet, they demonstrate 
the series of imperialist aggressions upon 
which the Soviet Union itself was founded 
and the thoroughly illegitimate character of 
this spurious voluntary union of states. In 
what is really an empire built upon acts of 
imperialist aggression and characterized by 
the worst colonialism in history, constitu- 
tional terms, such as secession and separa- 
tion, become only additional instruments of 
characteristic Russian Communist deception 
serving to delude the Western mind with 
suggested but unfounded parallels elsewhere. 

Both scholarship and official experience 
attest to the fundamental truth that the 
real enemy behind the mask of Communist 
ideology is traditional Russian imperialism, 
an autocratic phenomenon that for centuries 
has deprived the Russian Nation itself of 
opportunities for democratic growth, eco- 
nomic advancement, and amicable relations 
with neighboring non-Russian nations. The 
compatible ease with which the grandiosity 
of Communist ideology has been fitted into 
the psychological pattern of traditional Rus- 
sian imperialism may readily be reduced 
from a typical account furnished by a close 
witness of this institutional phenomenon in 
the last century. Our Minister to the Rus- 
sian Empire, Mr. Neill S. Brown, observed in 
1852 that “a strange superstition prevaiis 
among the Russians, that they are destined 
to conquer the world, and the prayers of the 
priests in the church are mingled with re- 
quests to hasten and consummate this 
‘divine mission,’ while appeals to the soldiery 
founded on this idea of fatality and its 
glorious rewards are seldom made in vain.” 
Many knowledgeable and perceptive wit- 
nesses at close hand have followed since, and 
also have attested to this in similar vein. To 
quote a contemporary one, Admiral William 
H. Standley could not help but observe that 
“over the ancient skeleton of Russian im- 
perialism, Lenin and Stalin threw a cloak 
of Communist ideology, but the bones of the 
skeleton show through. Even as in Czarist 
times, when the Russian Bear stands on its 
hind feet with its front paws held up as if in 
prayer, we must ‘beware of the Bear that 
walks like a Man’” (Ambassador to Russia, 
p. 508). 

UNITED STATES UTILIZATION OF UKRAINIAN AND 

BYELORUSSIAN MEMBERSHIP IN THE U. N. 


It is obviously one thing to understand, to 
resolve and to witness, but it is another to 
apply, to implement and to utilize, as steps 
in pressures for freedom and independence 
would demand. At this stage the channels 
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for prudent action are open to us and, for- 
tunately, they are being increasingly recog- 
nized by many observers. As one analyst 
described it subsequently to the Summit 
Conference, “Serious American thought also 
must be given to the nationally conscious 
Soviet components such as the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. The fact that these two na- 
tions have their own representatives in the 
U.N. has never been properly utilized by the 
United States. To encourage their inde- 
pendence and to strive for the decentraliza- 
tion of the Soviet Union into its separate 
though not necessarily unfriendly compon- 
ents is likely to become one of the chicf 
United States objectives” (Edward Weintal, 
Newsweek, August 29, 1955). Most appro- 
priately, this objective might well now he 
reflected in the discussion at Geneva. 
Numerous measures utilizing these rep- 
resentations may be taken directly in the 
United Nations, such as we have advocated 
in a number of Congressional testimonies 
(e. g. Review of the United Nations Charter, 


1955). However, the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference affords an excellent occasion for 
certain concrete steps that would give 


ample evidence of our intention to translate 
“the Spirit of Geneva” into a reality for all 
peoples and nations. These steps may now 
be pitched to the classic statements made by 
Molotov and Stalin at the Yalta Conference. 
As reported by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
“The Soviet Union, Molotov announced also 
for the first time, would be satisfied with 
the admission of 3 or at least 2 of the Soviet 
Republics as original members. The 3 were 
the Ukraine, White Russia, and Lithuania. 
The Soviet attitude, Molotov explained, was 
based on constitutional changes of February 
1944, whereby, he said, the Soviet Republics 
have achieved control of their own foreign 
policy. Furthermore, not only were these 
3 republics heavily populated, but, he said, 
they had borne the greatest sacrifices of the 
war, particularly the Ukraine’ (Roosevelt 
and the Russians, p. 161). Reporting on 
Stalin’s significant observations, Stettinius 
writes, “In reviewing the entire matter of 
additional seats for the Soviet Union, the 
President told me that evening at Yalta that 
Stalin felt his position in the Ukraine was 
difficult and insecure. A vote for Ukraine 
was essential, the Marshal had declared, for 
Soviet unity” (p. 169). 

In view of the obvious importance of 
Ukraine—the largest and richest non-Rus- 
sian nation in Eastern Europe—not only to 
the maintenance of empire by Moscow but 
more so to the advancement of peace with 
freedom by the United States, we strongly 
recommend for your studied consideration 
at this time the following steps in peaceful 
pressures for freedom and independence: 
(1) a demonstrated interest by our dele- 
gation to Geneva in the progress achieved 
by Ukraine, Byelorussia and others in “the 
control of their own foreign policy” since 
the reported statement made by Mr. Molotov 
over a decade ago. Implying overt sov- 
ereignty, this alleged condition of national 
control should prompt very significant in- 
quiries into the existence of distinct Ukrain- 
ian and Byelorussian military forces, their 
diplomatic establishments in other coun- 
tries, and the means by which such control 
of foreign policy refiects the will of the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian peoples: (2) as 
a demonstration of the true spirit of Geneva, 
transporting peace with freedom and justice, 
the submission of a proposal by our delega- 
tion for free elections not only in the so- 
called satellite countries but also, of logical 
necessity, in countries such as Ukraine and 


Buelorussia which are recognized by al 
members of the United Nations and which, 
as Mr. Molotov reportedly argued. enjoy 


“control of their own foreign policy.” It is 
crystal clear, on Mr. Molotov’s terms, that 
this proposal cannot be construed as @ con- 
travention of the legal norm of noninterfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of any state; 
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(3) In the true spirit of Geneva, promoting 
friendship and understanding between na- 
tions, the proposal by our delegation for 
American publication and distribution of 
newspapers and periodicals in the native 
languages of Ukraine, Byelorussia and others 
to be read by the peoples of these nations; 
and (4) in the peaceful interest of under- 
standing Russian communist institutions, 
an open request by our delegation to send 
an official mission, headed perhaps by Mr. 
George Meany of the American Federation 
of Labor, to visit freely chosen parts of the 
forced labor system in both the European and 
Asiatic regions of the Soviet Union and 
“particularly the great cultural center at 
Vorkuta.” 

NO TRADE WITHOUT POLITICAL EXTRACTIONS 

Related to these recommendations is our 
vigorous support of the foreign economic 
pelicy of no trade without political extrac- 
tions in connection with the Soviet Union 
and other parts of the present Russian Com- 
munist Empire. Utterly naive statements 
made this past summer by individuals who 
should know betier impel us to place great 
emphasis on this formula in dealing with 
Moscow. Business as usual, aimed at pe- 
cuniary gain and spuriously rationalized as 
a medium of international amity and under- 
standing, is completely inapplicable to the 
Soviet Union and the framework of the 
Russian Communist Empire. The ethics of 
behaving with relative passivity toward an 
avowed enemy gaining time to implement 
his designs for our destruction as a nation 
is questionable in itself, but to assist him 
in this in the delusion of furthering peace 
through normal trade borders on criminality. 
Moscow needs expanded trade in order to 
overcome its present economic weaknesses 
and to keep its empire intact. As was 
stressed by this committee in testimony be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and 
Means early this year, considerable volumes 
of even consumer goods traded to the Rus- 
sian Communist Empire are of strategic sig- 
nificance in a warlike totalitarian economy 
(Trade Agreements Extension, part 2, 1955). 
We must preserve our economic leverage for 
political gains in behalf of peace with justice 
and freedom. Calculated trade may be had 
but not without compounded political con- 
cessions from Moscow. 

Once again we are confronted by politically 
naive utterances on the shipment of Amer- 
ican surplus foodstuffs as a gift to the Soviet 
Union. Variously motivated, this proposal 
is likewise garnished with superficial slogans. 
Once again we wish to repeat the necessary 
conditions for such an offer as stated in our 
letter of March 8 to the President: “(1) a 
verbal stipulation of our desire to witness an 
equitable distribution of the gift among all 
the affected nations in the U.S. S. R., (2) in 
the effectuation of this desire, the admission 
of carefully selected neutral distribution 
teams, and (3) the offer of a limited supply 
measured according to terms not offsetting 
the basic effects of resistance in the U.S. S.R. 
and not overlooking the needs of many im- 
poverished areas in the free world itself.” 
America is known for its warm humani- 
tarianism, but even this can be prevented by 
Russian Communist duplicity. Bp 

UNITED STATES INITIATIVE FOR TRUE SPIRIT 

OF GENEVA 

The spirit of Geneva, as conceived by the 
summit conference will remain only a hollow 
phrase for those who sincerely have placed 
their faith and hopes in the possibility of a 
historic turn of events. It will continue to 
be a successful instrument of the cold war 
for Moscow, aimed at the psychological isola- 
tion and paralysis of the United States. 
These are the logical results of the current 
situation unless the United States, unbe- 
guiled by the perilous doctrine of evolution 
concerning the conversion of imperialist 
Russian communism to civilized norms of 
political existence, commences now to ex- 
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ercise dynamic initiative for a true Spirit of 
Geneva in application to the whole World 
and especially to the entire Russian Can. 
munist empire, including Ukraine ang the 
other captive non-Russian nations jp the 
U. 8. 8.3. a 

Such initiative now requires applieq pres. 
sures for freedom and independence. Try, 
expressive of our policy of liberation through 
peaceful means, it would harness the free. 
dom force of national self-determination j 
application to all enslaved nations in the 
Russian Communist empire and in splendig 
vindication of the principle of indivisip), 
freedom. Such initiative can only be bageq 
on the secure doctrine of innovation ang jj; 
dynamic processes of Creative developmen; 
in the expansion of freedom and the posi. 
tive encouragement of national independ. 
ence in the captive areas of this empire, 

It is in the great hope cherished by the 
xtensive membership of this national body 
in the supremacy of American idealism ang 
its realistic defense of the innovating prin. 
ciple of national self-determination for aj 
peoples and nations, as well as in a true 
translation at this meeting of the spirit of 
Geneva that the undersigned respectfully 
submits this memorandum. f 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTE’ 
or AMERICA, 
Lev E. DoBRIANSKY, Chairman, 
Professor, Georgetown University. 





Results of McGregor Poll on National 
Issues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to place in the Recorp the re- 
sults of a questionnaire I sent to the citi- 
zens in the 17th Ohio District of whom 
it is my proud honor to represent in the 
Congress of the United States. The 
questions were concerned with pertinent 
national and international problems fac- 
ing Congress today. 

I regret I could not send a question- 
naire to each of my constituents in the 
district but it is my belief that the re- 
plies received represent the opinions of 
a cross section of those I represent. I 
the questionnaire I ask them to list their 
occupation or profession, this gives mé 
the opportunity to tabulate them as sep- 
arate groups, which in turn, helps me 
obtain a more complete analysis of thelr 
thinking. Especially gratifying to me's 
the large percentage of the completed 
forms which contain comments on the 
questions and proves to me that the av- 
erage constituent of my district is inter- 
ested in the important issues now before 
this legislative body and is anxious l 
express his views on them. 

The population of my district is com- 
posed of about half rural and half urbat 
with nearly all of the labor and farm 
organizations represented as well as large 
and small business. Included also aleé 
2 colleges and 2 universities. Throus 
the medium of this questionnaire I feel ; 
that I have gained the majority opinion 
of those I represent. 
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The questionnaire and the results are 


as follows: 
A QUESTIONNAIRE 

In an endeavor to learn the views of the 
“folks back home” relative to several sub- 
ects of national importance that will be 
pefore the next session of the Congress, may 
we have your considered opinion? 

THE FARM PROGRAM 

Which plan do you favor? 

(a) 100 percent price support with acre- 
age control. Yes, 0.7 percent; no, 99.3 per- 
cent. 

(b) Flexible price support with acreage 
control. Yes, 37 percent; no, 63 percent. 

(c) Elimination of all price supports and 
acreage controls. Yes, 54 percent; no, 46 
percent. 

THE TAX REDUCTION PLAN 

Which plan do you favor? 

(a) A uniform (percentage) tax reduc- 
tion for all. Yes, 50 percent; no, 50 percent. 

(b) An increase in the amount aillcwed 
for each dependent. Yes, 47 percent; no, 
53 percent. 

TARIFF ON IMPORTS 

Do you favor? 

(a) Tariff rates be increased on manufac- 
tured items brought into this country. 
Yes, 48 percent; no, 52 percent. 

(b) Tariff rates be increased on agricul- 
ural products brought into this country. 


} 
ul 


Yes, 60 percent; no, 40 percent. 


SIGNALUTS ence acc ween esse come ee senneess Pn 
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Please fiil out and return this question- 
naire to: J. Harry McGrecor, Member of 
Congress, 1434 New House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Percentage distribution of replies to 
questionnaire 


THE FARM PROGRAM: WHICH PLAN DO YOU 













FAVOR? 
[| Pereent] 
| Yes No 
i arte ececec targa eta aa 
(a) 100 percent price support with acreage | | 
control: 

Total replic Te rica eeiieal cao eeepc aed aen | 0.7 | 99. 3 
Attorneys___- ‘= ‘ ite eidth ae | 99. 3 
Business, industry, and salesmen__..-- } .1] 99.9 
MORRIS ee eS ee ee | 23.0 | 77.0 
IO a -4 | 99.6 
Labor Se SS ae nee ee ere | .7 | $9.3 
Ministers__. : ; | 0 100. 0 
Occupation not given and organiza- | | 

tior . -5 | 99.5 
Prof nals 4 | 99.6 

I tice holders and Federal em- | 

: .6 | 99.4 
.2 | 99.8 

a 99. 5 

26. 0 | 74.0 

METER PERI hit eee ks 37 63 
Attorney ae | 62 
Bu industry, and salesmen_-_..- 41 | 59 
Far awe soe 17 | 83 
How a a ape i te 15 1 85 
Labor eae oe | 35 65 
M 0 50 
Occu nn given and organiza- 

1 | 20 | 80 

‘ 42 58 
Public officeholders and Federal em- | | 

pl ee Be Oe ORD 

Pt AR TAR Rok ae | 33 | 67 
MEMES ag Nc ig Se Pe rg | 64 46 
©) F uvent oe : 66 34 
tion of all price supports and 
a | 

MGtale ies: os ete 54 46 
Attorneys Stan PRs Le eee 56 44 
Bi industry, and salesmen_....- 60 40) 
Far PC aly One aN i fe | 37 
ee ae a ae | 77 23 
SRNR Sa ee eta 60 40 
Ministers... 3.2... See ee re een 37 63 
Occupation not given and organiza- | 

tions BE a anata oe 60 40 
Professionals 150 =| 50 
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Percentage distribution of replies to 
questionnaire—Continued 


THE TAX REDUCTION PLAN: WHICH PLAN DO YoU 
FAVOR? 





| Yes | No 











| 
(a) A uniform (percentage) tax reduction 

for all: 

1 a re 50 | 50 
Attorneys Be a sapkacessens| Ser ae 
Business, industry, and salesmen_..2-' 55) | 45 
RI 2 oon kes ar eo pean 60 | 40 
RROTINO WINOG Me. bois wcanwkhcceeekuacan 48 | 52 
MR a ng eh ted inidacten a 60 | 40 
NOMS tOTS so sc vassc. Ss o2 48 
Gceupation not given and organiza- | | 

tions __ i ol ne RA Sica 75 | 25 
Professional 2 : ce ey | 34 
Publie office holders and Federal em- | 

Ren ec ce ae a a NES do 33 67 
NI 5 5 Be ee S 42 
RUIN 2 Fe es eo eee 34.0] 66 
Stucents ‘ ae ago beg 

(b) An increase in the amount allowed for | 
each dependent: | 

iA OUNCE. 2 ooo ees 147 «1453 
Attorneys . sunita 16 | 54 
Business, industry, and salesmen 52 | 48 
Farmers i Seas 1 | 49 
PIOUBG WIVES... 2.4.2 ne cce enn dno 43 «| 57 
Labor sate pias taene Sacatacars suaacut oe - 14s 
Ministers 34. | 66 
Occupation not given and organiza- | 

tions _ ewaets 1 &2 
Professional 37 63 
Publie office holders and Fed 1 

employees. _- eke eae 6h =| 34 
PROUNGanp i cecdoe ta wacamwasaekencn 41 =| 59 
NN is i is Ue emg gaa 4 36 
PROG Se nnceascnccsccceacendaccscaanl SB. }52 

\ \ 

TARIFF ON IMPORTS: DO YOU FAVOR? 

| 

(a) Tariff rates be increased on mann 
factured items brought into this | 
country. | 

AOE TORN. oi sac nw ksaeeovocteentiene 148 | 52 
Attorneys ee tie Reet be chs 30 | 70 
Business, industry, and salesmen_...--| 45°} 55 
Lo eee eee a enone 50 | «50 
PIDMDOWINGD 6 occ ea cccheunaseuenames 43 | 87 
NN me a tans aa ama 80 20 
PUNO 6 Soca eaters ictal 36 | 64 
Occupation not given and organiza- | 

i ‘ an ee 60 
Professional ‘ | 46 54 
Public office holders and Federal em- | 

OOD ence yan Kees omne ascot OO 7:3 
OREN 5 oka nancnemnescaemehanenanie | 46 | 54 
ORRIN ee ees | 33 67 
Students_..-----.-- eee | 76 24 

(b) Tariff rates be increased on agricul 
tural products brought inte this | 
country. | 

TT OMA SCNOS Score oasccuncntnmncebs ao 40 
Attorneys . ee ee 
Business, industry, and salesmen_-..--| 60 | 40 
TR ONIIIER Ne te he eames 63 | 37 
SOI 6c cn cnaneneanesscnensne 63 | 37 
No on 169 | 31 
Ministers. —- - : 43 | 57 
Occupation not given and organiza. | | 

tions , aaa 65 | 35 
Professional : 50 | 40 
Publie office holders and Federal em- 

IN on ete eee Oe 16 
PRINCE < cc ecinaseedacéenesnenndnenwiune 1 de 28 
SI oan en one ok ena | 58 | 42 
DUB aniccnicccenewcasdesccccesncéosn ; ol | 49 

| 








Junkets Should Provide Badiy Needed 


Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pioneer-Republican, of Marengo, Iowa, 
carried an editorial in its December 8, 
1955, issue on the junkets Congressmen 
take and I commend it to the Members 
of Congress. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the ReEcorp, I include this 
editorial: 
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JUNKETS SHOULD PROVIDE BADLY NEEDED 
INFORMATION 


Occasionally one notes in the press some 
comment regarding the junkets various Con- 
gressmen engage in during the summer 
months, accompanied now and then by la- 
ments about the cost of the project to the 
Federal Government and almost aiways by 
the inference that the practice is a somewhat 
questionable one. 

Sometimes we wonder if maybe we form 
our conclusions about these trips too hur- 
riedly and too thoughtlessly. We doubt not 
that such trips are sometimes taken more for 
the sake of pleasure than for congressional 
study and we are aware that it should not be 
too necessary always to include the wife on 
the jaunt when only official business is the 
objective. We understand, however, that the 
wives do not ride at Federal expense—at 
least not often. 

Personally we'd have less enthusiasm for a 
Congressman who doesn’t have enough initi- 
ative to take such a trip when it is possible 
to become better informed on a subject 
within the scope of a committee, of which 
he is a member. We think he owes it to his 
job to be as well posted as possible. The 
Congressman who merely beats it for home 
when Congress adjourns and stays holed up 
there until the next begins will never be a 
very valuable Representative. 

Not many Representatives are supermen. 
When a Congressman is elected the first time 
we can usually think of a dozen men in our 
own county that are equally well qualified 
for the job. A few Congressmen are counter- 
feits and would be liabilities if they worked 
without pay. The worthwhile official loses 
little time in getting informed, but the duties 
oi a Representative in Congress are so varied 
and so important that the fellow who holds 
the office cannot afford to pass up an oppor- 
tunity to learn more about the project at 
hand. 

Sometimes there is nothing like a Journey 
abroad, or even to other points in our own 
country, to provide the knowledge that a 
good lawmaker should have. The Nation al- 
ready has so much money invested in the 
Officer’s salary and the salaries of those on 
his staff that it cannot afford to wince at a 
little carfare or hotel bills when he goes 
away from home to learn more about some 
subject on which he must pass judgment 
when the roll is called. 

You can’t really do much investigating 
sitting in a chair on your front porch. 


We Underestimate the Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Joseph 
Alsop and Mr. Stewart Alsop are continu- 
ing their brilliant series of articles on the 
growing air-atomic power of the Soviets. 
I consider it my privilege to continue to 
insert these articles in the RECORD as 
they appear. As the Alsops Say, in our 
present national prosperity, most people 
are inclined to think that facts which 
prove anything unpleasant are really not 
facts after all. And the most unpleasant 
fact of all is that in every case where 
there has been a test to date, the result 
has shown, alas, that Soviet capabili- 
ties had been sadly underestimated. 

Most of our intelligence about Soviet 
capabilities has been procuced by the 
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National Security Council, headed by 
Mr. Sherman Kent, and consisting of 
experts from the CIA, the armed serv- 
ices, and the State Department. It is 
assessed by the National Intelligence 
Advisory Committee, on which sit high- 
level representatives of the armed serv- 
ices, the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the FBI. As the Alsops say, 
“Any national estimate which emerges 
from the committee is a synthesis of the 
best opinion from all the different 
sources listed.” I mean it as no criti- 
cism of this committee that all national 
estimates of future Soviet-military in- 
dustrial achievements have always 
turned out to be far too conservative 
when finally tested by events. Ido mean 
it as criticism of the planners of our 
military buildup and of our budget 
makers, that no allowance has been 
made for this error in the planning of 
our military programs. The true situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves today is 
serious indeed. It will grow immeasur- 
ably worse if we continue consistently 
to underestimate the Soviets. 


Mr. Speaker, with the consent of my 
colleagues I shall insert the article by 
the Alsop brothers from the New York 
Herald Tribune of Sunday, January 8, 
1956. 

The article follows: 

WE UNDERESTIMATE THE RUSSIANS 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

Every so often nowadays, anyone who still 
bothers to report the life-and-death facts 
of the American national situation gets a 
very peculiar feeling. It is the feeling of 
being suddenly transformed into one of those 
super-super bores who insist on reciting last 
night’s bad: dream at next morning’s sunny 
breakfast table. 

These reporters must confess to having 
this feeling at the moment. The last three 
reports in this space have been filled with 
an admittedly ugly and repellent mass of 
facts. Those facts were not printed because 
it is enjoyable to deal in what is repellent 
and ugly. They were printed because they 
unfortunately but all too conclusively prove 
a point of vital national importance. 

The point is simple. The American air- 
atomic superiority which has served so long 
as the free world’s sole defense is now rap- 
idiy melting away. The Soviet Union, by 
making vastly greater efforts than this coun- 
try is now making, is beginning to surpass 
us in the one area of strength that used to 
be exclusively our own. 

It might be supposed that the merest suc- 
gestion that this could happen would stir 
things up a bit. The knowledge that it is 
happening, and the virtual certainty tha 
nothing is going to be done about it, some- 
times fills these reporters with an almost 
irresistible impulse to run around in circles 
barking like dogs. But in our present na- 
tional condition of prosperous euphoria, 
most people are inclined to think that facts 
which prove anything unpleasant are really 
not facts after all. 

So there is one further thing that needs to 
be said before this painful subject can be 
finally dropped. The facts are facts (one is 
aimost inclined to shout it), or at least they 
are as near to facts as any information about 
the Soviet Union can ever be. 

What then is the origin of these facts con- 
cerning Soviet output of advanced aircraft 
types, Soviet missile development, and the 
like which we have been publishing? The 
answer is simple. They are squarely based 
on undoubted information concerning the 
nati estimates which are, or at least 
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ought to be, the basic building blocks of 
American policymaking. 

A complex machinery to produce these 
national estimates has been set up under our 
highest policymaking body, the National Se- 
curity Council. There is first of all an esti- 
mates board, composed of brilliant specialists 
from the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
armed services and the State Department and 
headed by the author of the most important 
postwar book on strategic intelligence, Sher- 
man Kent. The board has the task of mak- 
ing what may be called staff studies of special 
problems, such as the rate of Soviet aircraft 
output, for example. 

But the process by no means ends there. 
The output of the estimates board, or any 
intelligence from other sources for that mat- 
ter, cannot be accepted as official and there- 
fore national until the problem has been 
examined by the National Intelligence Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The committee is called advisory because 
the director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Allen W. Dulles, has the exclusive 
statutory duty of providing intelligence to 
the National Security Council. Dulles serves 
as chairman of the committee, which in 
theory advises him. But the committee 
exists so that the final opinion offered to 
the Security Council by Ailen Dulles may be 
fully agreed and approved by all interested 
parties. 

High-level representatives of the three 
armed services, the office of the Secretary of 
Defense, the State Department and the FBI 
sit on this committee. Unanimity of opin- 
ion is required. Any national estimate 
which emerges from the committee is a syn- 
thesis of the best opinion from all the dif- 
ferent sources listed. 

Experience has proved, however, that the 
national estimates can be safely relied on ex- 
cept in one important way. Perhaps because 
the unanimity requirement works in favor of 
the lowest common denonrinator, all national 
estimates of future Soviet military-indus- 
trial achievements have always turned out 
to be far too conservative when finally tested 
by events. It was true with the Soviet A- 
bomb and the Soviet H-bomb. It was true 
with the MIG-15 and the TU-4. It was true 
again with the Badger and Bison bombers 
and the Farmer and Flashlight fighters. 


In every case where there has been a test 
to date, the official American intelligence 
forecast indicated that the Soviets could not 
do the job so soon, or that they could not do 
it on such a large scale, or that they could 
not do it really well. And in every case 
where there has been a test to date, the re- 
sult has shown, alas, that Soviet capabilities 
had been sadly underestimated. 

No allowance has been made for this built- 
in error in the facts and figures which have 
been printed in this space to show the 
massively growing air-atomic power of the 
Soviets. Most probably the true situation 
is measurably worse than we have repre- 
sented it. In any case—to revert to our 
original image—it is the bad dream that is 
likely to turn out to be reality and the sun- 
ny breakfast table that will prove to be a 
dream. 


Frank D. Merrill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, New 
Hampshire and the Nation recently suf- 
fered a great loss in the untimely pass- 
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ing of Maj. Gen. Frank D. Merrill, who 
was serving as the highway commis. 
sioner of New Hampshire at the time of 
his death. General Merrill won nationa] 
fame as a great courageous leader of the 
famous Merrill’s Marauders in World 
War II. His outstanding military record 
is an imperishable monument of his 
great service to our country. 

Over a period of years under his lead. 
ership, New Hampshire made most sig. 
nificant advances in road building. Gen. 
eral Merrili’s contribution to his country 
in both war and peace constitutes an 
unparalleled record. As Governor Lane 
Dwinell of New Hampshire so aptly said: 

New Hampshire and the whole Nation haye 
lost a devoted, courageous public servant 
who gave unsparingly of himself when other 
men might have chosen to retire. 


Under leave granted to extend my re. 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include therein 
an article which appeared in the New 
Hampshire Highways Magazine, Con. 
cord, N. H., December 1955, paying trib. 
ute to the late Maj. Gen. Frank D. Mer. 
rill, New Hampshire Highway Commis- 
sioner: 

FRANK D. MERRILL 

A heart attack has taken the life of Mai, 
Gen. Frank D. Merrill, 52, New Hampshire 
highway commissioner and leader of a famed 
band of World War II jungle fighters. The 
commissioner was stricken in Florida on De. 
cember 11 while returning to New Hampsire 
after attending the annual meeting of the 
American Association of State Highway Off- 
cials in New Orleans where he had been 
elected president. 

General Merrill, whose three battalions of 
specially trained jungle fighters in the 
Burma campaign called themselves Merrill's 
Marauders, was a graduate of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. 
In accordance with his wish, his body was 
sent there for funeral services. Memorial 
services were held at St. Andrew Episcopal 
Church in Hopkinton, N. H., where he was a 
member. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Luc} 
Wright Merrill; two sons, Frank D., Jr. 4 
student at New England College, Henniker, 
N. H.; and Thomas, a preparatory school 
student in Lebanon, N. Y.; and a sister, Mrs. 
Stanley Fifield of Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

General Merrill was a native of Hopkin- 
ton, Mass., entered West Point from the 
Regular Army on his sixth attempt. Five 
times the doctors termed him physically 
unfit. Upon graduation from West P 
he went to Massachusetts Institute of Tec 
nology where he earned a degree in engineer 
ing. 

Later, he went to Japan e 
student, and remained in Tokyo as a mill 
tary attache for 3 years. In 1941 he went t 
Manila as an intelligence officer on the staff 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, and at the time 
of the Pearl Harbor attack he was on a hiy- 
ing mission to Rangoon, remaining there 
with the British forces until his assign 
ment to Stillwell’s command. 

Twice during World War II he was forced 
to retire from active command in Burma 
because of ill health. During the eanry 
stages he suffered a heart ailment but re- 
fused to be evacuated. He finally accepted 
a liaison assignment for the China-Burma- 
India theater. Later he was deputy United 
States Army commander in the India-Burma 
theater. In July 1945, he became chief of 
staff in the Pacific theater and in 1947 
deputy chief of the American Military Mis- 
sion of the Philippine Government. 

When Japanese troops drove allied fore 
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of Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, who picked 
nim to lead an advance raider force which 
spearheaded a Chinese-American attack on 
northern Burma to redeem Stilwell’s pledge 
to recapture it. Merrill’s Marauders was 

a 3,000-man volunteer unit that fought 
some of the toughest close-quarter battles of 
the war, many of them behind Japanese 
lines where they revolutionized jungle fight- 
ing. The unit was officially designated the 
5307th Composite unit, and informally it in- 
cluded a little of everything—all of it tough. 

The Marauders, fighting for 5 months 
early 11 1944, played an important role in 
reopening the Burma road, former lifeline 
of Nationalist China to Burmese ports and 
railroads. The specially trained fighters 
engaged in 5 major and 30 minor engage- 
ments, winning them all. The Marauders 
climaxed their operations by moving secretly 
across an 8,000-foot range to capture the vital 
Mytkyina airfield and secure a way to move 
supplies over the Lido Road to China. 

He was chief of staff of the Tenth Army 
which took Okinawa, and of the Sixth Army 
which took the Philippines, and he was 
aboard the battleship Missouri when the 
Japanese surrendered there. 

His decorations include the Distinguished 
Service Medal, Legion of Merit, Purple Heart, 
Bronze Star, Pacific campaign medal and 
other campaign medals. He was commander 
of the Legion of Honor (French), a member 
of the Order of the Indian Empire (British), 
and a member of the Order of the Cloud 
Banner (Chinese). 

After the war he served as special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State. He was a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Intergovernment 
Relations, and served on its highway com- 
mittee. 

General Merrill’s training at West Point 
and at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, along with his Army experience, well 
equipped him for his subsequent appoint- 
ment of Public Works and Highways Com- 
missioner in August 1949 by the then Gover- 
nor Sherman Adams, now presidential assist- 
ant in the White House. 

Under General Merrill New Hampshire’s 
move into a toll road program began with 
the State building the 15-mile eastern New 
Hampshire Turnpike, which runs from the 
Massachusetts border at Seabrook to Ports- 
mouth, and the 20-mile central New Hamp- 
shire Turnpike which runs from Nashua to 
Manchester. A 20-mile extension of the East- 
ern Turnpike to Dover and Rochester is 
scheduled for completion next year. And a 
20-mile extension of the Central Turnpike 
to Concord is now under construction. Both 
are toll roads built and administered by the 
State. 

John O. Morton, deputy commissioner and 
chief engineer of the department of public 
works and highways, said: “In the passing of 
Commissioner Merrill the department of pub- 
lic works and highways and the State of 
New Hampshire have suffered a severe loss. 

Commissioner Merrill was in every way an 
Outstanding public servant. His life was 
colorful and dynamic. He was unsparing in 
his demands for more and better work from 
his subordinates; at the same time he was 
particularly kind and considerate of their 

After assuming office in the summer of 
1949, General Merrill's first action was to 
initiate the development of a 15-year-high- 
Way construction program. The facelifting 
Which New Hampshire’s roads have received 
under General Merrill affords concrete physi- 
cal evidence of Frank Merrill's vision and 
thinking. His works are a fitting monument 
to the memory of one of New Hampshire’s 
Most distinguished citizens. 

Gov. Lane Dwinell said, “General Merrill 
Was a leader whose passing will be mourned 
in all parts of the world. 

“New Hampshire and the whole Nation 
have lost a devoted, courageous public serv- 
@nt who gave unsparingly of himself when 
other mep might have chosen to retire. It 
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is particularly significant that General Mer- 
rill was returning from a meeting of the 
National Association of Highway Executives 
vi which he had just been elected president. 

“General Merrill’s brilliant record as a 
combat soldier is legend, and our State was 
indeed fortunate to have the services of this 
man. As a result of his comparatively short 
time among us, he endeared himself to those 
with whom he worked, and his imagination, 
initiative and foresight certainly have made 
our State a better place. His contribution 
to the development of better highways was 
not limited to the State of New Hampshire 
as he played a leading part in the develop- 
ment of a national highway program which 
will be actively under consideration in the 
next session of the Congress. 

“General Merrill was loyal to any under- 
taking in which he had a hand and his in- 
tegrity was an example to those of us who 
had planned the future of New Hampshire 
with him. We have lost an invaluable friend 
and coworker and my own sense of loss is 
the greater because General Merrill was one 
upon whom I had come to rely for advice 
and help. : 

“Although he had been in failing health 
in recent years and this was known to him, 
he continued to vigorously apply himself to 
the work to which he was dedicated. Surely, 
this is the mark of a man of courage with a 
true spirit of sacrifice.” 

Clayton W. Chase, president of the New 
Hampshire Good Roads Association, stated, 
“With the passing of Commissioner Merrill 
the Nation and the State of New Hampshire 
have lost a great leader. His peacetime lead- 
ership in the improvement of our highways 
was carried on with the same energetic and 
dynamic strength that he exhibited in his 
work as a wartime general. 

“Since his appointment as highway com- 
missioner he has incorporated many im- 
portant principles into highway practices of 
New Hampshire. Among them were the de- 
velopment of a 15-year program which in- 
tended to put the highway system in order 
in a reasonable time and within the financial 
means of its citizens. He then supplemented 
this program with the beginning of an 
expressway system of highways which greatly 
boosted our economic life. 

“These accomplishments will remain as a 
monument to a truly great leader.” 





The Shocking Story of Approved Killing 
in Mississippi 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker. the follow- 
ing article from Look magazine, dated 
January 24, 1956, relives the infamous 
Emmett Till case of last year. The stun- 
ning revelations are so detailed and 
stated so positively, the magazine’s jour- 
nalistic integrity and knowledge of libel 
law is so well established there is no 
doubt in my mind that the information 
came directly from the killers them- 
selves, J. W. Milam and Roy Bryant. 
Safe within. the legal confines of im- 
munity from another trial for the same 
offense provided by the very Constitu- 
tion which they and others of their breed 
have challenged, these men apparently 
grasped at the opportunity of selling this 
exclusive story for an undoubtedly hand- 
some financial reward. 
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Their revolting attempt to justify the 
murder of the Till boy by emphasizing 
his alleged familiarity with Mrs. Milam 
and other white women is the product 
of incurably prejudiced minds. 

The substance of this unsigned con- 
fession confirms the observations and in- 
vestigations I made during my attend- 
ance at the trial for the defendants last 
September. I said, following their ac- 
quittal, that in my judgment the tes- 
timony of the defense witnesses was re- 
plete with perjury. The case itself had 
become obscured by obvious efforts to 
defy any criticism of Mississippi racial 
custom. Nothing ] 





more graphically il- 
lustrates the immediate need for cor- 
rective legislation by the Congress of 
the United States. Negroes must be 
guaranteed the right to vote without in- 
terference, intimidation, or unwarranted 
restrictions so they may qualify to serve 
on juries and exercise influence in the 
election of fair-minded public officials. 
Armed with this weapon, considering 
their numerical strength in Mississippi, 
the problems which confront them could 
probably be resolved on a local level, 
which is not inconsistent with the posi- 
tion of those who support the theory 
of States rights. The Attorney Gen- 
eral must be granted sufficient power to 
intervene in those cases where individ- 
ual States refuse to provide equal pro- 
tection of the law to all citizens. This 
should not preciude, however, such ac- 
tion as he can pursue under present 
statutes. We are pleased to see our in- 
terpretation of this article shared in an 
excellent editorial in the New York Post, 
dated January 11, 1956, which we also 
herewith submit for the REcorp: 

{From the New York Post of January 11, 

1956] 
BoMBSHELL IN THE TILL CASE 

The current issue of Look magazine pub- 
lishes what amounts to nothing less than a 
confession by J. W. Milam that he and his 
codefendant in the Emmett Till trial were 
guilty of the murder of which they were 
acquitted by a Mississippi jury. 

In what are presented as direct quotations 
from Milam the magazine prints his version 
of the circumstances of the murder and the 
alieged self-justification. 

The Look article isn’t a conventional piece 
of journalism. Signed by William Bradford 
Huie, it does not tell the reader whether 
Milam ’s statements were made directly to the 
writer or obtained in some other fashion. 
But the magazine says flatly that it is pre- 
pared to document the story in the event of 
legal challenge. 

It isn’t every day of the week that a re- 
sponsible national publication quotes a freed 
defendant as confessing—even boasting 
about—a killing, and freely invites a legal 











test of the validity of its story. In the t 
of the issues stirred by the Till case the pub- 
lication of such a story itself constitutes 


big news. 

It is hard to believe that either the de- 
fendants or the State of Mississippi can let 
the record stand uncontested unless the de- 
fendaints are guilty as quoted and the State 
is officially prepared to condone the crime. 

Many of the quotations attributed to Mi 
lam in this article offer the picture of 
mett Till that Milam would like the country 
to accept. It is a portrait of provocation an 
arrogance. Needless to say, this portrait 
unsubstantiated, and the article should be 
read with that in mind. 

But that is not the crucia 
point is that a killing has g 
anu that there is nothing in Milam's pure 
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ported recital of Till’s sins, self-serving as 
it is, that justifies the crime. 

Both Milam and Bryant have denied the 
authenticity of the article. Their recourse 
is obvious if their denials mean anything. 

As for Mississippi, there can, of course, be 
no reopening of the murder charge. But 
surely the Look article provides the basis 
for reconvening of the grand jury which has 
so far refused to return a kidnaping indict- 
ment. 

It also underlines the need for a sweeping 
Justice Department investigation of the 
breakdown of law and order in Mississippi. 
For if a slaying cannot only be committed 
but proclaimed—and that is what the Look 
report suggests—there is no longer any sem- 
blance of protection for the civil rights of 
Negroes in that State. 

Certainly the Look article cannot be ig- 
nored or dismissed. The Till case haunts 
the national conscience, and this article, un- 
til or unless successfully disputed, is a sen- 
sational and decisive exhibit. 


[From Look magazine of January 24, 1956] 


THE SHOCKING STORY OF APPROVED KILLING 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


(By William Bradford Huie) 


(EpiTors’ Note.—In the long history of 
man’s inhumanity to man, racial conflict 
has produced some of the most horrible ex- 
amples of brutality. The recent slayings of 
Emmett Till in Mississippi is a case in point. 
The editors of Look are convinced that they 
are presenting here, for the first time, the 
reai story of that killing; the story no jury 
heard and no newspaper reader saw.) 


Disclosed here is the true account of the 
slaying in Mississippi of a Negro youth 
named Emmett Till. 

Last September, in Sumner, Miss., a petit 
jury found the youth’s admitted abductors 
not guilty of murder. In November, in 
Greenwood, a grand jury declined to indict 
them for kidnaping. 

Of the murder trial, the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal said: “Evidence necessary for 
convicting on a murder charge was lacking.” 
But with truth absent, hypocrisy and myth 
have flourished. Now, hypocrisy can be ex- 
posed; myth dispelled. Here are the facts: 
Carolyn Holloway Bryant is 21, 5 feet tall, 
weighs 103 pounds. An Irish girl, with black 
hair and black eyes, she is a small farmer’s 
daughter who, at 17, quit high school at 
Indianola, Miss., to marry a soldier, Roy Bry- 
ant, then 20, now 24. The couple have 2 
boys, 3 and 2; and they operate a store at 
a dusty crossroads called Money: Post office, 
filling station, and three stores clustered 
around a school and a gin, and set in the vast, 
lonely cotton patch that is the Mississippi 
Delta. 

Carolyn and Roy Bryant are poor; No car, 
no TV. They live in the back of the store 
which Roy’s brothers helped set up when he 
got out of the 82d Airborne in 1953. They 
sell snuff and fatback to Negro field hands 
on credit; and they earn little because, for 
one reason, the Government has begun giv- 
ing the Negroes food they formerly bought. 
Carolyn and Roy Bryant’s social life is visits 
to their families, to the Baptist church and, 
whenever they can borrow a car, to a drive- 
in, with the kids sleeping in the back seat. 
They call Shane the best picture they ever 
saw. 

For extra money, Carolyn tends store when 
Roy works outside—like truck driving for 
a brother. And he has many brothers. His 
mother had 2 husbands, 11 children. The 
first 5—all boys—were “Milam children”; 
the next 6—three boys, three giris—were 
“Bryant children.” 

This is a lusty and devoted clan. 
work, fight, vote and play as a family. The 
‘half” in their fraternity is forgotten. For 
years, they have operated a chain of cotton- 
field stores, as well as trucks and mechanical 
cotton pickers. In relation to the Negroes, 
they are like white tra 


They 
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portions of Africa today: and they are deter- 
mined to resist the revolt of colored men 
against white rule. 

On Wednesday evening, August 24, 1955, 
Roy was in Texas, on a brother’s truck. He 
had carted shrimp from New Orleans to San 
Antonio, proceeded to Brownsville. Caro- 
lyn was alone in the store. But back in 
the living quarters was her sister-in-law 
Juanita Milam, 27, with her own two small 
sons and Carolyn’s two. The store was kept 
open until 9 on week nights, 11 on Saturday. 

When her husband was away, Carolyn 
Bryant never slept in the store, never stayed 
there alone after dark. Moreover, in the 
Delta, no white woman or group of white 
women ever travels country roads after dark 
unattended by a man. 

This meant that during Roy’s absences— 
particularly since he had no car—there was 
family inconvenience. Each afternoon, a 
sister-in-law arrived to stay with Carolyn 
until closing time. Then, the two women, 
with their children, waited for a brother-in- 
law to convoy them to his home. Next 
morning, the sister-in-law drove Carolyn 
back. 

Juanita Milam had driven from her home 
in Glendora. She had parked in front of 
the store and to the left; and under the 
front seat of this car was Roy Bryant’s pistol, 
a .38 Colt automatic. Carolyn knew it was 
there. After 9, Juanita’s husband, J. W. 
Milam, would arrive in his pickup to shep- 
herd them to his home for the night. 

About 7:30 p. m., 8 young Negroes—7 
boys and a girl—in a °46 Ford had stopped 
outside. They included sons, grandsons, 
and a nephew of Moses (Preacher) Wright, 
64, a sharecropper. They were between 13 
and 19 years old. Four were natives of the 
Delta, and others, including the nephew, 
Emmett (Bobo) Till, were visiting from the 
Chicago area. 

Bobo Till was 14 years old; born on July 
25, 1941. He was stocky, muscular, weigh- 
ing about 160, 5 feet 4 or 5. Preacher later 
testified: ‘“‘He looked like a man.” 

Bobo’s party joined a dozen other young 
Negroes, including two other girls, in front 
of the store. Bryant had built checker- 
boards there. Some were playing checkers, 
others were wrestling and “kiddin’ about 
girls.” 

Bobo bragged about his white girl. He 
showed the boys a picture of a white girl in 
his wallet; and, to their jeers of disbelief; 
he boasted of his success with her. 

“You talkin’ mighty big, Bo,’’ one youth 
said. ‘‘There’s a pretty little white woman 
in the store. Since you know how to handle 
white girls, let’s see you go in and get a date 
with her?” 

“You ain’t chicken, are yuh, Bo?” another 
youth taunted him. 

Bobo had to fire or fall back. He entered 
the store, alone, stopped at the candy case. 
Carolyn was behind the counter; Bobo in 
front. He asked for 2 cents’ worth of bubble 
gum. She handed it to him. He squeezed 
her hand and said: “How about a date, 
Baby?” 

She jerked away and started for Juanita 
Milam. At the break between counters, 
Bobo jumped in front of her, perhaps caught 
her at the waist, and said: “You needn’t 
be afraid o’ me, Baby, I been with white 
girls before.’’ 

At this point, a’cousin ran in, grabbed 
Bobo and began pulling him out of the 
store. Carolyn now ran, not for Juanita, 
but out the front, and got the pistol from 
the Milam car. 

Outside, with Bobo being ushered off by 
his cousins, and with Carolyn getting the 
gun, Bobo executed the “wolf whistle” 
which gave the case its name: The Wolf- 
Whistle Murder: A Negro “Child” or “Boy” 
Whistled at Her and They Killed Him. 

That was the sum of the facts on which 
most newspaper readers based an opinion. 

The Negroes drove away; and Carolyn 
shaken, told Juanita. The two women de- 
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termined to keep the incident from thei 
“menfolks.” They didn’t tell J. W. Milam 
when he came to escort them home, 

By Thursday afternoon, Carolyn Bryant 
could see the story was getting &Sroung, 
She spent Thursday night at the Milams, 
where at 4 a. m. (Friday) Roy got back 
from Texas. Since he had slept little fo, 
five nights, he went to bed at the Milamg 
while Carolyn returned to the store. 

During Friday afternoon, Roy reached the 
store, and shortly thereafter a Negro tolq 
him what “the talk” was, and told him 
that the “Chicago boy” was “‘visitin’ Preach. 
er.” Carolyn then told Roy what had hap. 
pened. 

Once Roy Bryant knew, in his environ. 
ment, in the opinion of most white people 
around him, for him to have done nothing 
would have marked him a coward and a4 
fool. 

On Friday night, he couldn't do anything, 
He and Carolyn were alone, and he had no 
car. Saturday was collection day, their busy 
day in the store. About 10:30 Saturday 
night, J. W. Milam drove by. Roy took him 
aside. 

“I want you to come over early in the 
morning,” he said. “I need a little transpor- 
tation.” 

J. W. protested: “Sunday’s the only morn- 
ing I can sleep. Can't we make it around 
noon?” 

Roy then told him. 

“T’ll be here,” he said. ‘‘Early.” 

J. W. drove to another brother’s store at 
Minter City, where he was working. He 
closed that store about 12:30 a. m., drove 
home to Glendora. Juanita was away, Visit- 
ing her folks at Greenville. J. W. had been 
thinking. He decided not to go to bed. He 
pumped the pickup—a half-ton 1955 Chev- 
rolet—full of gas and headed for Money. 

J. W. “Big Milam” is 36; 6 feet 2, 235 
pounds; an extrovert. Short boots accentu- 
ate his height; khaki trousers; red sport 
shirt; sun helmet. Dark-visaged; his lower 
lip curls when he chuckles; and though bald, 
his remaining hair is jet black, 

He is slavery’s plantation overseer. Today, 
he rents Negro-driven mechanical cotton 
pickers to plantation owners. Those who 
know him say he can handle Negroes better 
than anybody in the county. 

Big Milam soldiered in the Patton man- 
ner. With a ninth-grade education, he was 
commissioned in battle by the 75th Divi- 
sion. He was an expert platoon leader, ex- 
pert street fighter, expert in night patrol, 
expert with the “grease gun,” with every 
device for close-range killing. A German 
bullet tore clear through his chest; his body 
bears multiple shrapnel wounds. Of his 
medals, he cherishes one: Combat Infantry- 
man’s Badge. 

Big Milam, like many soldiers, brought 
home his favorite gun, the .45 Colt auto- 
matic pistol. 

“Best weapon the Army's got,” he says. 
“Either for shootin’ or sluggin’.” 

Two hours after Big Milam got the word— 
the instant minute he could close the 
store—he was looking for the Chicago Negro. 

Big Milam reached Money a few minutes 
shy of 2 a. m., Sunday, August 28. The 
Bryants were asleep; the store was dark but 
for the all-night light. He rapped at the 
back door, and when Roy came, he said: 
“Let’s go. Let’s make that trip now.” 

Roy dressed, brought a gun: this one was 
a .45 Colt. Both men were—and remained— 
cold sober. Big Milam had drunk a beer at 
Minter City around 9; Roy had had nothing. 

There was no moon as they drove to 
Preacher’s house: 2.8 miles east of Money. 

Preacher’s house stands 50 feet right of 
the gravel road, with cedar and persimmon 
trees in the yard. Big Milam drove the pick- 
up in under the trees. He was bareheaded, 
carrying a 5-cell flashlight in his left hand, 
the .45 in his right. 

Roy Bryant pounded on the door. 

PREACHER. “Who's that?” 
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Bryant. “Mr. 


preacher.” 
preacHER. “All right, sir. Just a minute.” 


Preacher came out on the screened-in 
porch. 

BryaNT. “Preacher, you got a boy from 

icago here?” 
pena. “Yes, sir.” 

Bryant. “I want to talk to him.” 

PREACHER. “Yes, sir. I’ll get him.” 

Preacher led them to a back bedroom 
where 4 youths were sleeping in 2 beds. In 
one was Bobo Till and Simeon Wright, 
Preacher’s youngest son. Bryant had told 
Preacher to turn on the lights; Preacher 
nad said they were out of order. So only 
the flashlight was used. 

The visit was not a complete surprise. 
preacher testified that he had heard of the 
“trouble,” that he “sho’ had” talked to his 
nephew about it. Bobo himself had been 
afraid; he had wanted to go home the day 
after the incident. The Negro girl in the 
party had urged that he leave. “They'll kill 
him,” she had warned. But Preacher’s wife, 
Elizabeth Wright, had decided that the dan- 
ger was being magnified; she had urged Bobo 
to “finish yo’ visit.” 

“I thought they might say something to 
him, but I didn’t think they'd kill a boy,” 
reacher said. 

Big Milam shined the light in Bobo’s face, 
said: “You the nigger who did the talking?” 

“Yeah,’’ Bobo replied. 

MitaM. “Don’t say ‘Yeah’ to me; I'll blow 
your head off. Get your clothes on.” 

Bobo had been sleeping in his shorts. He 
pulled on a shirt and trousers, then reached 
for his socks. 

“Just the shoes,” Milam hurried him. 

“I don’t wear shoes without socks,’’ Bobo 
said; and he kept the gun-bearers waiting 
while he put on his socks, then a pair of 
canvas shoes with thick crepe soles. 

Preacher and his wife tried two arguments 
in the boy’s behalf. 

“He ain’t got good sense,” Preacher 
begged. “He didn’t know what he was doing. 
Don't take him.” 

“I'll pay you gentlemen for the damages,” 
Elizabeth Wright said. 

“You niggers go back to sleep,” Milam 
replied. 

They marched him into the yard, told him 
to get in ‘the back of the pickup and lie 
down. He obeyed. They drove toward 
Money. 

Elizabeth Wright rushed to the home of a 
white neighbor, who got up, looked around, 
but decided he could do nothing. Then, she 
and Preacher drove to the home of her 
brother, Crosby Smith, at Sumner; and 
Crosby Smith, on Sunday morning, went to 
the sheriff's office at Greenwood. 

The other young Negroes stayed at 
Preacher’s house until daylight, when 
Wheeler Parker telephoned his mother in 
Chicago, who in turn notified Bobo’s mother, 
Mamie Bradley, 33, 6427 South St. Lawrence. 

Had there been any doubt as to the iden- 
tity of the “Chicago boy who done the 
talking,” Milam and Bryant would have 
Stopped at the store for Carolyn to identify 
him. But there had been. no denial. So 
they didn’t stop at the store. At Money, 
they crossed the Tallahatchie River and 
drove west. 

Their intention was to “just whip 
him * * * and scare some sense into him.” 
And for this chore, Big Milam knew “the 
Scariest place in the Delta.” He had come 
upon it last year hunting wild geese. Over 
Close to Rosedale, the Big River bends around 
under a bluff. “Brother, she’s a 100-foot 
sheer drop, and she’s a 100 feet deep after 
you hit.” 

Big Milam’s idea was to stand him up 
there on that bluff, “whip” him with the 
45, and then shine the light off down there 
toward that water and make him think 
you're gonna knock him in. 


Bryant, from Money, 
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“Brother, if that won't scare the Chicago 
——, hell won’t.” 

Searching for this bluff, they drove close 
to 75 miles. Through Shellmound, Schlater, 
Voddsville, Ruleville, Cleveland, to the inter- 
section south of Rosedale. There they 
turned south on Hississippi No. 1, toward 
the entrance to Beulah Lake. They tried 
several dirt and gravel roads, drove along the 
levee. Finally, they gave up: in the dark- 
ness, Big Milam couldn't find his bluff. 

They drove back to Milam’s house at Glen- 
dora, and by now it was 5 a.m. They had 
been driving nearly 3 hours, with Milam and 
Bryant in the cab and Bobo lying in the back. 

At some point when the truck slowed 
down, why hadn’t Bobo jumped and run? 
He wasn’t tied; nobody was holding him. A 
partial answer is that those Chevrolet pick- 
ups have a wraparound rear window the 
size of a windshield. Bryant could watch 
him. But the real answer is the remarkable 
part of- the story. 

Bobo wasn't afraid of them! He was tough 
as they were. He didn’t think they had the 
guts to kill him. 

Milam: ‘‘We never were able to scare him. 
They had just filled him so full of that 
poison he was hopeless.” 

Back of Milam’s home is a tool house, with 
two rooms each about 12 feet square. They 
took him there and began “whipping” him, 
first Milam, then Bryant smashing him across 
the head with those .45’s. Pistol-whipping: 
a court-martial offense in the Army * * * 
but MP’s have been known to do it * * * 
and Milam got information out of German 
prisoners this way. 

But under these blows Bobo never hol- 
lered—and he kept making the perfect 
speeches to insure martyrdom. 

Bobo: “You bastards, I’m not afraid of 
you. I’m as good as you are. I've ‘had’ 
white women. My grandmother was 4 white 
woman.” 

Milam: “Well, what else could we do? 
He was hopeless. I’m no bully; I never hurt 
a nigger in my life. I like niggers—in their 
place—I know how to work ’em. But I 
just decided it was time a few people got put 
on notice. As long as I live and can do any- 
thing about it, niggers are gonna stay in 
their place. Niggers ain’t gonna vote where 
I live. If they did, they'd control the Gov- 
ernment. They ain’t gonna go to school 
with my kids. And when a nigger even gets 
close to mentioning sex with a white wom- 
an, he’s tired o’ living. I’m likely to kill him. 
Me and my folks fought for this country, 
and we've got some rights. I stood there 
in that shed and listened to that nigger 
throw that poison at me, and I just made up 
my mind. ‘Chicago boy,’ I said, ‘I’m tired 
of ’em sending your kind down here to stir 
up trouble. Goddamn you, I’m going to 
make an example of you—just so everybody 
can know how me and my folks stand.’” 

So big Milam decided to act. He needed 
a weight. He tried to think where he could 
get an anvil. Then he remembered a gin 
which had installed new equipment. He had 
seen two men lifting a discarded fan, a 
metal fan 3 feet high and circular, used 
in ginning cotton. 

Bobo wasn’t bleeding much. Pistol-whip- 
ping bruises more than it cuts. They or- 
dered him back in the truck and headed 
west again. They passed through Dodds- 
ville, went to the Progressive Ginning Co. 
This gin is 3.4 miles east of Boyle: Boyle is 
2 miles south of Cleveland. The road to 
this gin turns left off U. S. 61, after you 
cross the bayou bridge south of Boyle. 

Milam: “When we got to that gin, it was 
daylight, and I was worried for the first 
time. Somebody might see us and accuse 
us of stealing the fan.” 

Bryant and Big Milam stood aside while 
Bobo loaded the fan. Weight: 74 pounds. 
The youth still thought they were bluffing. 
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They drove back to Glendora, then north 
toward Swan Lake and crossed the new 
bridge over the Tallahatchie. At the east 
end of this bridge, they turned right, along 
a dirt road which paraliels the river. After 
about 2 miles, they crossed the property of 
L. W. Boyce, passing near his house. 

About 1.5 miles southeast of the Boyce 
home is a lonely spot where Big Milam has 
hunted squirrels. The river bank is steep. 
The truck stopped 30 yards from the water. 

Big Milam ordered Bobo to pick up the fan. 

He staggered under its weight—carried 
it to the river bank. They stood silently— 
just hating one another. 

Milam: “Take off your clothes.” e 

Slowly, Bobo sat down, pulled off his shoes, 
his socks. He stood up, unbuttoned his shirt, 
dropped his pants, his shorts. 

He stood there naked. 

It was Sunday morning, a little before 7. 

Milam: “You still as good as I am?” 

Bobo: “Yeah.” 

Milam: “You've still ‘had’ white women?” 

Bobo: “Yeah.” ~ 

That big .45 jumped in Big Milam’s hand. 
The youth turned to catch that big, expand- 
ing bullet at his right ear. He dropped. 

They barb-wired the gin fan to his neck, 
rolled him into 20 feet of water. 

For 3 hours that morning, there was a fire 
in Big Milam’s back yard: Bobo’s crepe-soled 
shoes were hard to burn. 

Seventy-two hours later—8 miles down- 
stream—boys were fishing. They saw feet 
sticking out of the water. Bobo. 

The majority—by no means all, but the 
majority—of the white people in Mississippi 
(1) either approve Big Milam’s action or else 
(2) they don’t disapprove enough to risk 
giving their “enemies” the satisfaction of a 
conviction. 





Ice Cream and Milk Demonstrations at 
International Fairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a report 
on the milk and ice cream demonstra- 
tions at the Bogota International Fair. 

This is the sort of thing I had hoped 
would develop at the time we started the 
idea of the United States participating 
in international trade affairs. It was 
accomplished first by a Presidential let- 
ter addressed to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations took action by appropri- 
ating $5 million. We are now getting re- 
sults. We are getting excellent reports 
on accomplishments at internationa 
trade affairs which indicate that Amer- 
ica is being shown in its very best light 
at these international trade fairs. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orRD, as follows: 

DEMONSTRATION OF Ick CREAM AND MILK RE- 
COMBINING AT BoGOTA FAIR HUGE SUCCESS 
Operation Crush, the first United States 

exhibit at one of the great International 

Trade Fairs to feature milk and dairy prod- 

ucts, was labeled a smashing success at the 

close early in December of the International 

Fair in Bogota, Colombia. The exhibit, de- 
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veloped by Dairy Industries Society, Interna- 
tional at the request of the United States 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture, 
literally stole the show as Colombians 
pressed through the aisles to watch the mak- 
ing of soft-serve ice cream and recombin- 
ing of milk from United States dry compo- 
nents and to receive samples of the product. 

Cooperating in this demonstration of how 
milk and dairy products can reach a public 
thousands of miles from the producing cows 
were the dairy industries of Colombia and 
the United States, as represented by DISI, 
and the Governments of the two republics. 
Almost all of the full scale recombining and 
i®-cream-making equipment used in the 
demonstration and much of the supplies for 
the ice cream and for the dispensing of the 
two products were loaned or donated to the 
society by United States or Colombian firms. 
Colombian dairy processing members of the 
society, notably El Rodeo and Heladeria Cali- 
fornia, placed their plants and their trucks 
at the society’s disposal to supplement the 
production of the recombined milk and ice 
cream mix possible on the exhibit floor. In- 
dustry members of DISI, from both the 
United States and Colombia, temporarily 
abandoned their private careers to help Wil- 
liam M. Taylor, DISI secretary, install and 
man the booth. 

Dry non-fat milk solids and anhydrous 
butterfat from the United States Govern- 
ment’s Commodity Credit Corporation’s sur- 
plus stocks were used for the recombining 
and as a basis for the ice cream. Funds for 
the exhibit were made available in Colombian 
pesos under a United States Public Law 480 
market development agreement signed be- 
tween the two countries. 

American Dairy Association sent its dairy 
princess, Miss Ruth Peterson of Austin, Minn., 
and her chaperone to the fair, and National 
Dairy Council, a month before the opening of 
the exhibit, Maned E. J. Rowell to the society 
to help in developing literature and visual 
material for the exhibit. In charge of the 
United States pavilion at the fair was Frank 
Schull of the Department of Commerce. J. 
Grant Lyons of the Department of Agricul- 
ture was manager of the United States agri- 
cultural exhibits. 

DISI, an industry-spearheaded group with 
members in nearly 50 countries, is concerned 
with stimulating the use of milk through- 
out the world. Officials of the society, rep- 
resented by Mr. Taylor, recommended to the 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture 
that a demonstration of recombining and of 
ice cream making should be introduced at 
one of the international trade fairs. Bogota 
was selected as the test fair, and the society 
was asked to develop the exhibit and install 
and manage the booth. 

Background for the recombining and ice 
cream equipment was a series of photographs 
donated by United States dairy groups and 
magazines, telling the story of milk from 
the cow to the consumer. A fence of pipe 
bent along one frontage of the area into milk- 
bottle shapes and along another frontage 
into ice-cream-cone shapes helped keep the 
exhibit from being overrun by the pressing 
crowds, some 170,000 persons 1 day alone, 
which surged through the United States 
pavilion to watch the demonstrations, and, 
3 times a day, receive 4-ounce cups of milk 
and filled ice cream cones. For many Colom- 
bians this was the first taste of fluid milk 
and the first real ice cream. 

“What I will always retain as the most vivid 
memory of this great fair,” Mr. Taylor said 
on his return to Washington, “is the reaching 
of hands and the appealing eyes of the people 
who came up to our dispensers or our ice 
cream machines. I do not forget, either, the 
people who came to our tables where we 
had our spread of literature, our simple lo- 
cally printed pamphlet telling the story of 
milk, and our little cutout cows which the 
children called quitos (pronounced keetos), 
this being short for vanquitos, meaning “lit- 
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tle cows.” They would reach out with their 
hands, their eager fingertips almost, but not 
quite, touching these pamphlets and these 
little cows, but never did they snatch; never 
did they grab, unless one of our girls or our- 
selves gave the word. We passed out about 
70,000 of these little cows, and over 60.000 
pamphlets, and every night I made it my 
business to walk around to look for discards. 
One day we had 170,000 people at that fair. 
I walked around the exhibits and through 
the door to the great plaza outside. I found 
9 pamphlets and 2 broken cows. The litera- 
ture was going home. 

“We served over 40,000 ice cream cones 
and over 40,000 cuns of milk, and never once 
did we have an unpleasant incident. It is 
true that the crush of the crowds was some- 
times frightening, and there were occasions 
when we had to haul little children bodily 
out of their mothers’ arms as a preventive 
measure, but no one was rude; no one 
snatched.” 

Absent, too, Mr. Taylor reported, was the 
usual pilfering which accompanies a big ex- 
hibition. The only explanation given by the 
Colombians was that the dairy exhibit had 
been adopted as their own by the people of 
Bogota. Colombian officials of the fair cred- 
ited the dairy exhibit and the DISI and other 
people who had made it possible, with being 
the biggest factor in making the fair a 
success. 

“This is because you have been so good to 
our mothers and our children,” the Fair’s 
manager, Sr. Jorge Reyes G., added. 

Later Sr. Reyes sent the society a letter of 
commendation for the magnificent coopera- 
tion of the dairy industries of the two na- 
tions in making the fair an outstanding suc- 
cess and expressed the hope that the society 
would participate in the Third International 
Fair in Bogota to be held in November and 
December of 1956. 

From the standpoint of the development 
of recombining or ice cream manufacturing 
operations in Colombia, DISI officials report, 
the fair showed great promise. Numerous 
requests for quotations on equipment and 
supplies came to both DISI and the Foreign 
Agricultural Service’s representative at the 
fair, D. R. Strobel. The public constantly 
asked where this milk and ice cream could 
be bought. 

“It is our belief that the experience at the 
Bogota Fair demonstrates that there exists 
in many areas not now consuming large 
quantities of dairy products, a consumer de- 
mand for milk and dairy products, particu- 
larly for ice cream,” a DISI spokesman said. 
“We also believe that we demonstrated there 
that a good product can be made from the 
easily shipable dry milk components. We 
believe that, with the cooperation of the local 
dairy industries, such as we received so over- 
whelmingly in Colombia, the dairy producing 
nations can develop entirely new markets 
throughout the world which might absorb 
all—or at least almost all—of the dairy sur- 
pluses and serve as a supplement to the local 
dairy industries.” 

The team of industry men, characterized 
by Mr. Taylor as ‘magnificent,’ which worked 
night and day to process the milk and ice 
cream, under difficult conditions; to dispense 
it to the pressing crowds; and to tell the story 
of milk, were, with one exception, DSI vol- 
unteers. They were Frank Thomas, presi- 
dent of General Equipment Sales of Indian- 
apolis, who spent almost 2 weeks there; John 
McCracken of the Department of Commerce, 
who handled the ice cream machine, and 
helped out wherever help was needed; Dr. 
Elmer Thomas of the University of Minne- 
sota, who made the mix and the milk; and 
Phil Hanapole, manager of Ideal Dairy Farms, 
of Union, N. J., all from the United States. 

Among the many Colombian firms and in- 
dividuals who helped make the dairy exhibit 
@& success were, in addition to El Rodeo, 
owned by the Pradilla family, and Heladeria 
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California, DISI area director Dr. Joaquin 
Molano-Campuzano, who arranged for trang. 
lations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s pamphlet on recombining ang 
other materials for the booth and for ragig 
appearances for dairy people; Eduardo 
Moreno of Rimo; the men of Refrigeracioy 
Praco and of Ancira de Colombia, Guzman 
Hnos, Ltda.; J. Sinistera; Jorge Herrera of 
Herrera y Hijos, and Jorge and Jaime Pra. 
dilla. Colombian officialdom was most help- 
ful, in particular Minister of Agriculture 
Juan Restrepo J.; Dr. Jean Rogier and his 
wife, who enlisted the interest of the Wom. 
en’s Club of Bogota and of the various charj.- 
table organizations. 

“We all scrubbed floors, cleaned vats, Op- 
erated equipment, served ice cream, served 
milk, distributed literature, chased around 
for supplies, told the story of milk thousands 
of times, and did everything that had to be 
done when it had to be done,’”’ Mr. Taylor 
said. 

“At no time during the show did we fail 
to serve either milk or ice cream on time, 
although there were times when we had to 
stop serving because of the terriffic pressure 
of the crowds. Even with police assistance 
there were times when the demand was so 
great that in order to keep from crushing 
people in the rush for these dairy products 
we cut off the supply. 

“We gave numerous special demonstra- 
tions, also. We demonstrated recombining 
to the Governor of the province of Antiochia 
and his party, together with representatives 
from the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, UNICEF of the United 
Nations, the Rockefeller Institute, and 4 
delegation from ‘Sendas.’ ‘Sendas’ is a4 
charitable organization headed by Senora 
Dona Eugenia R. de Moreno, the daughter of 
the President of the Republic. 

“We demonstrated to the United States 
Ambassador and his people. Another time 
to the Colombian Minister of Agriculture, 
and on several occasions to the Colombian 
Minister of Health and Welfare, and to the 
local board of Health for the City of Bogota. 
We discussed with all official guests the bene- 
fits from milk and dairy products to be had 
by the people of Colombia.” 


Pearl Harbor Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. _ Speaker, 
December 7, 1955, was a memorable day 
in naval history because it marked the 
dedication of the first public memorial 
to the men who died in the attack on 
Pearl Harbor in 1941. 

This memorial was made _ possible 
through the efforts of the Navy Club of 
the United States of America under the 
leadership of its national commandant, 
Charles R. Topp, of Davenport, Iowa, in 
cooperation with the Secretary of the 
Navy, Charles Thomas. 

Because of the significance of the me- 
morial and what it means to all of us, 
I commend to my colleagues the dedica- 
tory messages which were delivered at 
the ceremony. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the address of 
Alton G. Meyer, chairman, Pearl Harbor 
Memorial Commission, Navy Club of the 
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Navy Club of the United States of Amer- 
ica; the dedication speech by Charles R. 
Topp, commandant of the Navy Club of 
the United States of America; and the 
reply and acceptance of Rear Adm. C. E. 
Isen, United States Navy, Comman- 
dant, Fourteenth Naval District: 
RemMarKS BY Mr. ALTON G. MEYER, CHAIRMAN, 
PearRL HABROR MEMORIAL COMMISSION, Navy 
CLUB OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, AT 
MeMORIAL DEDICATION CEREMONIES, FORD 
ISLAND, PEARL HARBOR, DECEMBER 7, 1955 


Mr. Gratz, Mr. Farrant Turner, Admiral 

Olsen, Commandant Charles R. Topp, dis- 
tinguished guests, and friends. On behalf of 
the Navy Club of the United States of Amer- 
ica, we humbly accept your most gracious 
welcome. To you Mr. Turner, we wish to 
express our sincere appreciation of the 
warm hospitality shown us by the citizens of 
your great territorial islands. Our whole- 
hearted thanks go to the Navy whose cooper- 
ation has made this solemn occasion pos- 
ible. 
. The preamble to the constitution of the 
Navy Club of the United States of America 
exemplifies the solemnity of this occasion. 
Quote: “In reverent recognition of divine 
guidance, we associate ourselves together, 
pledging ourselves to maintain true alle- 
giance to the Government of the United 
States of America and fidelity to its Consti- 
tution and laws. 

“The objects of this association are to fur- 
ther, encourage, promote and maintain com- 
radeship among our members; to revere, 
honor and perpetuate the memory of our 
departed shipmates; and to promote and 
encourage further public interest in the 
United States Navy and its history and to 
uphold the spirit and ideals of our Navy.” 

We have just passed through the national 
observance of Thanksgiving and we Ameri- 
cans have every reason to be thankful, 
thankful not only for the systenr of Govern- 
ment, under which its people are privileged 
to live in freedom— 

Not only for the ideals which grip the 
imagination and attention of our citizens 
everywhere; 

Not only for the keen appreciation which 
all true Americans have for the laws of our 
land guaranteeing the freedoms of which we 
boast; 

Although we have every reason to be 
thankful for the opportunity to so live, we 
must never forget that such privilege car- 
ries with it the obligation to defend and 
preserve these liberties against those who 
would foist upon our way of living those in- 
Sidious ideologies which are inimical to the 
best interests of our well being. Let us be 
strong, possessed of broad minds and ex- 
panded intellect, and let us hold no brief for 
intolerance, national or personal greed, bigo- 
try or hate. 

We are now entering upon the season of 
peace on earth and good will toward all men. 
So let us be men of good will, that the in- 
fluence of our Nation, expressed through the 
Will of our people, and through the voices of 
their servants may bring to this troubled 
world that measure of peace which will place 
all peoples upon a basis calculated to sta- 
bilize, strengthen, and to support. 

It has been 14 long years since Sunday 
morning, December 7, 1941, when, while their 
emissaries were negotiating with our Gov- 
ernment, the Japanese came streaking in over 

Oahu from the west at 7:40 a. m. They 
caught us alseep. Japanese planes struck 
at Schofield Barracks and adjoining Wheeler 
Field. Then they swung eastward, struck 
Bellows Field and Kaneohe Naval Air Sta- 
tiof. The attacking wave of aircraft was 
then split to hit, simultaneously, grounded 
aircraft at the naval air station here on Ford 
Island, Hickam Field, the Army’s airbase 
bordering the naval shipyard, and the Marine 
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Air Corps station at Ewa, adjacent to the 
present Barbers Point Naval Air Station. 

We are here to place a memorial to the 
memory of our men who died as a result of 
that insidious attack. 

What purpose can such a memorial serve? 
It can only serve to remind us of the men 
who gave up their lives in the first hour of 
World WarlII. Those men fought back nobly 
and died heroically. The lessons of Pearl 
Harbor are obvious. They indelibly stamp 
the necessity for preparedness and serve as 
a clear reminder that vigilance must be 
maintained. The tactics and techniques of 
modern warfare are most effectively employed 
in a sneak surprise attack. Let us consider 
for a moment, being not unmindful of the 
terrible destruction that was wreaked upon 
Pearl Harkor in 1941 with so-called conven- 
tional bombs, what might today happen 
with nuclear weapons. 

That Sunday, 14 years ago, spells out for 
all to see what our roles as American citi- 
zens must be as we face a larger adversary 
today. 

On December 7, 1951, a group of Navy 
Club of United States of America officials 
were guests here of the Navy Department 
in observance of the 10th anniversary of the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor. This monument 
is the culmination of the ideas and thoughts 
of those men. It is with great pride that the 
Navy Club Pearl Harbor Memorial Commis- 
sion presents to the Navy Club of the United 
States of America this memorial monument 
erected in memory of those who have so 
gallantly given their lives in defense of de- 
mocracy and freedom. 





REMARKS BY MR. CHARLES R. Topp, NATIONAL 
COMMANDANT, NAvy CLUB‘OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, AT MEMORIAL DEDICA- 
TION CEREMONIES, ForD ISLAND, PEARL HarR- 
BOR, DECEMBER 7, 1955 


Mr. Gratz, Admiral Olsen, distinguished 
guests, and fellow Americans, we meet here 
today to remember—to pay a debt. 

We meet here as beneficiaries of a great 
inheritance—one of freedom and liberty. 

In our Nation, government exists as a serv- 
ant of the people. A man is not a tool of 
the state. His liberties are guaranteed and 
he lives in an environment where his free- 
dom may be exercised. 

It is in that type of inheritance that we 
gather on an occasion such as this. 

In opposition to that American pattern is 
the despotic type of state such as the coali- 
tion or axis that attacked Pearl Harbor 14 
years ago. They held to the idea that a man 
was subservient to the state—that he ex- 
isted to be used by the government—and 
that he had no inherent dignity and self- 
respect himself as an individual. 

If that pattern had been successful in 
their attack upon our Nation throughout the 
period of World War II and since then in 
Korea, the freedoms we enjoy would have 
gone by the board and slavery would have 
been the order of the day. 

Our opponents’ attack came on a quiet 
Sabbath day—14 years ago almost at this 
hour—a day that will always live in infamy. 

All of a sudden we were included among 
the nations marked for conquest. 

It is to our credit as a nation that we take 
up the sword reluctantly and only under ex- 
treme provocation. It is only in utter neces- 
sity that we fight. We never have been and 
we never will be a warlike people, but when 
our freedom is jeopardized and there is no 
choice between liberty and slavery, then our 
citizens flock to the colors. 

The purpose of our World War II effort 
was not alone the defeat of the Axis nations, 
not alone the preservation of our Nation, but 
rather the continuation in the world of the 
idea that a man’s freedom is inviolate. We 
were dedicated to that principle because it 
is a foundation stone in our Republic. 
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It was a terrific struggle. Many heart- 
aches—blood, sweat, and tears—and to thet 
struggle came men and women from every 
walk of life, answering the call of their coun- 
try in her hour of need. 

We paid a high price along a rough way 
and at a cost that staggers the imagination, 
but it meant our survival as a nation, and 
it meant survival of the dignity of a man, to 
have freedom of speech, press, and religious 
worship. 

Today it remains for us to do something 
further in advancing this cause for which 
our shipmates gave their lives. Your job and 
ours today is to see that the freedom that 
they worked, labored, and died for is not 
only retained but has an opportunity to grow 
and advance. 

Isn’t it a tragedy that after a great war, 
in which we fought to abolish bigotry and 
dictatorial methods—that those same things 
are still very much with us? The idea that 
a man is a tool of a state is still a para- 
mount issue in the world today. 

We are confronting those issues—and in 
doing so we must remember the service and 
sacrifice of each and every one who gave his 
life that our freedom might live. 

We have a tendency—all too soon—to for- 
get our heroes—and what is even worse— 
to forget the principles of which they 
dreamed and for which they died. 

We recognize their service and their sacri- 
fice—we appreciate it—but that is not 
enough. We must pay our debt by meeting 
their obligation and carrying on their cru- 
sade—by dedicating ourselves—each and 
everyone—as citizens—to those principles of 
freedom on which our Nation is estabiished. 
And only as those principles are maintained 
and practiced can they be cherished and 
kept inviolate. 

Peace is an expensive proposition—and 
just how high, we are realizing more and 
more as time passes. It takes just as much 
intelligence, dedication and devotion as does 
a war effort. Our business today and tomor- 
row—yours and ours—is to so live and serve 
that the service and sacrifice of our ship- 
mates in arms shall not have been in vain. 

Today—as a Nation—we confront the mul- 
tiple problem of a chaotic and confused 
world. We are trying to find the path toa 
just and lasting peace. On this Pearl Har- 
bor Day let us determine—each and every 
one of us—that we are going to meet these 
problems courageously—that we are going 
to deal with them intelligently to the end 
that our Nation under God shall continue 
increasingly to be the custodian of moral 
leadership in the world and provide a guar- 
antee to the world that men must be free. 

We are going to meet these problems— 
and achieve these goals only as we—indi- 
vidually—meet them and achieve them—be- 
cause in this Nation of ours—we are America. 
We are its citizens and we determine its 
policies and guard and guide its destinies. 

We are going to pay this debt we owe and 
recognize today—to our hero dead—by do- 
ing something as citizens for our Nation to 
the end that there may never be a second 
Pearl Harbor—any repetition of the tragedy 
that we commemorate on this day and with 
this memorial. 

As we face this future and meet these 
problems we have the confidence that back 
of it is an Almighty God who never sounds 
retreat. His truth is marching on through 
life, through our Nation, and under His ban- 
ner and benediction we cannot and will not 
fail. 

Let us never forget this day what this ob- 
servance signifies. Here today we have dedi- 
cated.the first memorial to be erected by a 
veterans’ group at Pearl Harbor which be- 
comes a part of the Pacific War Memorial 
system. We know the price of negligence; 
we know the cost of not being prepared. 

We are the custodians of a great heritage; 
of freedom and independence. We must keep 
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faith with those who fought and died to up- 
hold it; who sacrificed to maintain it. How 
do we do it? By resolutely facing the un- 
finished problems that are connected and 
associated with what they fought to prevent. 
We can never deserve the honored and cher- 
ished title of Americans unless we assume 
our responsibilities as citizens of a nation 
that is destined to direct the world into 
channels of freedom and of goodwill. 

That is a solemn obligation. It is ours. 

That thought we face up to today, as a 
pledge, throughout our Nation by all our 
citizens; a pledge to those we honor this day 
and with this memorial who died that we 
might have the opportunity to make this 
pledge anew and to work to bring it to pass. 
God help us in meeting such an obligation. 

It is with these thoughts, Admiral Olsen, 
that we present this humble memoiral bear- 
ing our solemn tribute to our shipmates and 
to the Navy Department, to guard and main- 
tain in their behalf, as they did, and as we 
will throughout the ages. 





REMARKS BY REAR ADM. C. E. OLSEN, USN, 
COMMANDANT, 14TH NavaL DISTRICT, AT 
DEDICATION CEREMONIES OF THE NAvyY CLUB 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA PEARL 
HARBOR MEMORIAL, DECEMBER 17, 1955, AT 
Forp ISLAND 


Mr. Gratz, Secretary Turner, Commandant 
Topp, Judge Meyer, members of the Navy 
Club Pearl Harbor Memorial Commission, and 
distinguished guests: 

The Navy has many friends. From all 
over the world, by instances large and small, 
this is unfolded to us daily. 

Quite naturally, the closest members of 
our Navy family are the alumni, particularly 
when they are grouped together in strong 
and influential organizations such as the 
Navy Club of the United States of America. 

The loyalty and devotion of the Navy Club 
has been of invaluable importance to the 
Naval Establishment. It is therefore su- 
premely fitting that the memorial being dedi- 
cated here today has been conceived and 
executed by the members of the Navy Club, 
who by experience, conviction, and action 
have become an integral part of naval 
tradition. 

We are here in a humble gesture of remem- 
brance. Along battleship row before you— 
about a mile of now-placid water—more than 
2,000 members of the naval service died on 
that Sunday morning 14 years ago. 

Our debt to those who died here has not 
been discharged. It will never be discharged 
until a firm, just, lasting peace can give 
meaning to their passing. 

It is therefore well for us to constantly re- 
call the events of the past 14 years and re- 
member that we still have much to 
accomplish. 

I think the people of the United States do 
realize today, as never before in their his- 
tory, that they are confronted with a power- 
ful force which hates freedom and democracy 
and which seeks to conquer the world. To 
meet the threat, they are moving through 
sound leadership and technological progress 
to make their Armed Forces stronger and 
stronger. 

They know this is the one means of keep- 
ing peace—and their democratic way of life. 

In his remarks a few moments ago Judge 
Meyer enumerated the objectives of the Navy 
Club of the United States of America. One 
objective was to “perpetuate the memory of 
departed shipmates.” This is being magnif- 
icently met here today with this fine 
memorial. 

Another objective, Judge Meyer said, was 
to “encourage further public interest’ in the 
United States Navy and its history and to 
uphold the spirit and ideals of the Navy.” 

A powerful and mobile air and surface 
Navy, properly balanced with Air Force and 
Army components, is absolutely essential to 
our national well being. 
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By furthering public interest in the Navy, 
its capabilities and its traditions, the Navy 
Club can therefore continue to make im- 
portant payments toward that solemn debt 
we all owe to the gallant dead of Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. 

With these things in mind, Commandant 
Topp, I gratefully accept this Pearl Harbor 
Memorial for the United States Navy—for 
its living members, who are dedicated to the 
search for a lasting peace, and for its heroes 
who made the supreme sacrifice here in de- 
fense of our freedoms. 





Federal Regulation of Independent Natu- 
ral Gas Producers Is Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
which I wrote for the October issue of 
the Public Utilities Fortnightly. ‘The 
article is entitled “Federal Regulation of 
Independent Natural Gas Producers Is 
Essential,” and contains my general 
views on this question. 

I wish to point out, however, that be- 
cause of its length, I was not able to 
include all the supporting data which I 
shall later present to the Senate when 
the gas bill is debated. In addition, we 
now have figures for 1954 and, in some 
cases, for 1955, which have been pro- 
vided to me by the Federal Power Com- 
mission since the article was published. 
In every case the new figures strengthen 
the position against exempting from 
Federal regulation the sales for resale of 
natural gas in interstate commerce. In 
fact, new figures for the price of gas, the 
domination of supplies by a few, and the 
ultimate costs to consumers involved if 
the bill is passed, all fortify the case 
against exemption. 

The Public Utilities Fortnightly de- 
serves credit for making available to its 
readers various views on the natural gas 
bill, and I wish to commend them for the 
fairness with which they have presented 
divergent views to their readers and the 
public. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL REGULATION OF INDEPENDENT NATURAL 
Gas Propucers Is ESSENTIAL 

(By the Honorable Pau. H. DovuGtas, United 
States Senator from Illinois) 

The United States Senate will have before 
it in January the Fullbright bill to exempt 
sales of natural gas for resale in interstate 
commerce by the so-called independent non- 
transporting producers from regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission. The bill 
would also provide large windfall profits to 
interstate pipeline companies owning nat- 
ural gas reserves. I have opposed similar 
legislation in the past. And I am opposed 
to this bill and its counterpart, the Harris 
bill, which passed the House of Representa- 
tives by a very narrow margin at the end 
of the Ist session of the 84th Congress. 
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Historically, the legislative efforts to wip 
exemption for these producers’ sales and to 
provide bonanzas for pipeline companies he. 
gan with the Moore-Rizley bill in 194743 
This bill was too extreme even for the Re. 
publican 80th Congress. It was shelved, 
An exemption measure (the Kerr bill) was 
unfortunately passed in 1950, but President 
Truman courageously vetoed it. 

A majority of the Federal Power Commis. 
sion in 1951 held in the Phillips Petroleum 
Co. case that the Commission did not pos. 
sess jurisdiction over sales of natural gas 
in interstate commerce which were relateq 
to the activities of production and gathering 

The Supreme Court in 1954 reversed this 
self-denial of jurisdiction. The Court hejg 
that the Natural Gas Act gave the Com. 
mission power to regulate the interstate sales 
of producers and indicated that it shoud 
get on with the job of protecting the cop. 
suming public against exploitation at the 
hands of natural gas companies. Now the 
oil and gas producers are back again seek. 
ing clarification of the Natural Gas Act 
or—more precisely—exemption therefrom. 

At the present time, then, the Federal 
Power Commission has the legal power to 
regulate the rates charged for natural gas 
sold in interstate commerce for resale at all 
points in its interstate journey, commencing 
at the wellhead. The various State regula. 
tory commissions have the authority to 
regulate the sales to ultimate consumers, 
The regulatory scheme is complete, and no 
regulatory gap exists. . 

The effect of the Fulbright Bill would be 
to reopen the gap and permit producers 
to charge all that the traffic will bear for 
this much-sought-after-fuel. Whatever is 
charged would be passed along by the pipe- 
line companies and the distributing utilities, 
and included as a legitimate cost in deter. 

nining the final price to consumers. 

I oppose this legislation because it would 
exempt from Federal regulation a vital seg- 
ment of an industry engaged in interstate 
commerce which is affected with a public in- 
terest just as much as electricity, water, 
public transportation, or the telephone in- 
dustry. This fact was established legally 
by Congress in 1938. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court have confirmed it. 

Basically, however, it was neither Con- 
gress nor the Supreme Court which made 
the industry one affected with a public in- 
terest and therefore subject to reasonable 
regulation. This is due instead to the fun- 
damental nature of the industry itself. An 
examination of the industry structure and 
its business methods and operations led me, 
and many of my colleagues, to the view that 
continued regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission of the type of sales covered by 
the Phillips decision is clearly in the public 
interest. 

Natural gas is a necessity in the daily lives 
of millions of Americans just the same as 
electricity, telephones, and water. These 
services are furnished by utilities. If 4 
householder needs such services, there is only 
one place where they may be obtained on 4 
practical or economical basis, and that is 
from the local utilities. In the economic 
sense, these householders are captive cus- 
tomers of the utilities. 


It is true that there are alternatives. 
Candles and oil lamps may be used for light 
in place of electricity. Water may be bought 
in bottles, or one can dig one’s own private 
well. However, the investment made by the 
American consumer in appliances negatives 
the opportunity afforded by such alterna- 
tives. Once the consumer has purchased & 
gas furnace, gas range, gas water heater, gas 
refrigerator, or gas clothes dryer, or other 
gas-burning appliance, he has no real alter- 
native to gas as fuel. 

Americans have now invested upwards of 
$10 billion in gas furnaces and appliances 
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oe if the conversion were practical, few 
consumers would shift because gas is 


cleaner, more convenient, and its utiliza- 
tion requires little physical labor. But the 
conversion is impractical: The costs would 
be prohibitive for the consumer to junk 
pis existing gas-burning equipment and re- 
jace it by electric appliances or by coal- 
or oil-burning furnaces. 

The argument that the residential con- 
sumer has an effective alternative to the 
continued use of natural gas and can switch 
to another fuel if he objects to high gas 
rates is pure sophistry. 

II 

A phenomenal increase in the prices of 
natural gas in the producing fields has taken 
place since the close of World War II, and, 
more particularly, in the last 2 or 3 
years, This rising cost of gas in the field 
has had a pronounced effect upon the rates 
of the interstate pipeline companies and has 
likewise been refiected in the natural gas 
retail rates in many sections of the country. 
These increases have been so drastic that 
many distributing utilities actively partici- 
pated in the hearings on the Fulbright bill 
in the Senate and the Harris bill in the 
House, strongly opposing this give-away leg- 
islation. Likewise, State regulatory com- 
missions and State and municipal Officials 
joined in opposition to these measures. 

The magnitude of the increases in the field 
cost of gas is demonstrated by the experience 
of 17 major pipeline companies, which in 
1958 acquired 96 percent of the total volume 
of gas purchased from independent produc- 
ers by companies reporting to the Federal 
Power Commission. In 1946 the weighted 
average price paid by these companies was 
44 cents per thousand cubic feet. In 1953 
the average cost had risen to 8.857 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. Based on filings for 
rate increases in the year 1954, the weighted 
average price had reached 9.723 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, an increase of 120 per- 
cent above the 1946 level. Almost two-thirds 
of this increase has occurred since 1951. The 
increased cost of natural gas in the field to 
the 17 major pipeline companies when placed 
upon an annual basis amounts to $196 mil- 
lion. This is no small sum, even in our 
billion-dollar economy. 

In turn, these increases in the field cost 
of gas have meant higher resale rates. Be- 
tween July 1, 1949, and March 1, 1955, natu- 
ral gas pipeline companies filed 163 requests 
with the Federal Power Commission for in- 
creases in their resale rates aggregating more 
than $505 milion on an annual basis. Of 
this amonnt, $157 million was disallowed or 
withdrawn; $199 million was placed in ef- 
fect; and $149 million was pending as of 
March 1, 1955. 

Natural gas distributing utilities have been 
forced to pass on the higher cost of gas pur- 
chased from the pipeline companies to their 
customers. This fact is refiected clearly in 
the statistics published by the American Gas 
Association. On a nationwide basis the aver- 
age unit cost of natural gas to residential 
consumers increased during the period 1945- 
54 from 6.32 cents to 8.06 cents per therm; 
for commercial customers the increase was 
from 4.16 cents to 6.19 cents per therm; and 
for industrial users from 1.65 cents to 2.37 
cents per therm. In some States the in- 
creases are even more striking. 

At the same time that the cost of natural 
Bas has been going up, the unit cost of elec- 
sity to the residential consumers has been 
ceciining. In fact, between 1945 and 1954 
the residential unit cost of electricity 
ae from 3.47 cents to 2.79 cents per 
Th a t-hour, a decrease of 24.3 percent. 
Sesaaee cree cost of natural gas, however, 

Se 7.5 percent. 
_ Convincing evidence was presented by 
*epresentatives of dis ributing utilities be- 
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fore the congressional committees to the 
effect that the increased cost of natural gas 
was seriously hampering their efforts to ex- 
pand natural gas sales, that in some areas 
they were being priced out of the market, 
and that if the upward trend in field prices 
continued, they would meet with financial 
disaster. The difficulties faced by the dis- 
tributing utilities are evidenced not only by 
the statements made before the congres- 
sional committees, but are to be found in 
testimony in rate proceedings before the 
State utility commissions and before the 
Federal Power Commission and in articles in 
trade magazines. 

The problem of distributing utilities in 
coping with the rising cost of gas is not con- 
fined to those companies in the consuming 
States of the North. The problem is being 
faced by distributors in the producing States 
as well. Illustrative is the following state- 
ment made by Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
in its annual report to stockholders for the 
year 1954: 

The serious problem of increasing costs of 
purchased gas discussed in the annual re- 
port of 1953, became even more severe in 
1954. These increased prices, together with 
increasing volumes required from purchased 
sources, have been a major factor in the de- 
crease of the company’s earnings. The sys- 
tem-wide average price paid by the company 
for purchased gas has increased from 4 cents 
per thousand cubic feet in 1949 to 9 cents 
per thousand cubic feet in 1953, and in 1954 
increased to 10 cents per thousand cubic feet. 
The cause of this upward spiral is the tre- 
mendous competition for new gas reserves 
by the many long-line transmission com- 
panies serving other sections of the country, 
compounded by the fact that the develop- 
ment of gas reserves has not kept pace pro- 
portionately with the increased demand for 
natural gas throughout the United States. 
Competing companies are presently paying 
more for large gas reserves in the field under 
new long-term contracts than our company 
is receiving as a retail price from large in- 
dustrial customers. This is a dramatic illus- 
tration of the company’s inability to main- 
tain adequate reserves with its present rate 
structure. 

Now the big oil and gas producers are 
making an allout effort to explain away these 
increases in the retail prices of natural gas 
and to shift the blame for such increases 
from their own shoulders. The producers’ 
representatives, in their congressional ap- 
pearances and through the so-called educa- 
tional campaign which they have conducted 
in the press and by other means, have sought 
to show that the drastic increases in the field 
price of gas have had only a small percent- 
age effect on the bills of the ultimate con- 
sumers and further that the field cost of gas 
itself is a small percentage of the total bill. 
It was implied that consumers were being 
gouged by the local gas utilities with the ac- 
quiescence of the State regulatory commis- 
sions. 

These sorry diversions were part of a none- 
too-subtle scheme to turn public opinion 
into channels favorable for the exemption 
legislation being demanded of Congress. It 

yas repeated over and over again that since 

these increases in retail gas rates were au- 
thorized by regulatory agencies, further in- 
creases in natural gas rates would surely be 
forthcoming if the producers were placed 
under regulation. In other words, rate in- 
creases according to them were the natural 
product of regulation. 

Industry spokesmen cast the Federal Power 
Commission (which I, too, have had some 
occasion to criticize), the State regulatory 
commissions, and the distributing utilities 
in the role of the principal villains who were 
responsible for the increasing cost of gas to 
the ultimate consumer. Regulation of pro- 
ducer rates was described on the other hand 
as confiscatory and therefore destructive of 
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our free-enterprise system, socialistic, and 
very close to communism. 

Efforts were even made to cause a con- 
gressional investigation to be made of the 
transmission and distribution segments of 
the industry. It was charged by propo- 
nents of the legislation that interlocking 
relationships and combinations in these seg- 
ments of the industry were responsible for 
the increases in gas rates, and not the pro- 
ducers. 

They have cast aspersions on the cost of 
operations and profits of the regulated pipe- 
line and distributing companies, which are 
a matter of public record. But no produc- 
ers have come forward to reveal their own 
profits from gas-producing operations or fur- 
nish any comparison with pipeline and dis- 
tributing profits which would clearly reveal 
the responsibility for rising retail gas costs. 

Whether these unfair and diversionary 
tactics will pay off, of course, remains to 
be seen. I doubt, however, if the produc- 
ing segment of the industry won any friends 
among the marketeers of their product or 
shed any real light on the picture by such 
machinations. 

III 


Spokesman for the producers pitch their 
plea for exemption from regulation upon 
the proposition that the producing segment 
of the industry is intensely competitive 
and thus regulation is not necessary to main- 
ain reasonable prices for natural gas. 

If the industry really were as competi- 
tive as claimed, and if one could depend 
upon the natural processes of supply and 
demand to keep prices to the consumer at 
reasonable levels, neither I nor my colleagues 
could reasonably oppose the exemption. 
That is why the industry has worked so 
hard in its efforts to argue the slogan of 
“free enterprise” while ignoring the facts 
about the concentration of power within 
the industry. But competition of the na- 
ture claimed is not present, and an exam- 
ination of the facts concerning the so- 
called independent producers and the con- 
duct of their business of producing and sell- 
ing gas will show that competition cannot 
be depended upon to protect the consumer 
against exploitation. 

The latest available figures compiled by 
the Federal Power Commission show that in 
1953 a total of 4,365 nontransporting pro- 
ducers sold natural gas to interstate pipe- 
line companies reporting to the Federal 
Power Commission. These producers sold 
4.249 trillion cubic feet to the pipeline com- 
panies. Abundant evidence of concentra- 
tion in the production phase of the industry 
is found in the fact that of the 4,365 pro- 
ducers, 85.59 percent of the number, or 
3,736, sold only 2.1 percent of the total gas 
purchased by the pipeline companies. Thus, 
only 629 producers, accounting for 14.41 per- 
cent of the total volume purchased. 

Broken down even further, 90.7 percent of 
the sales were made by 174 producers. 
Twenty-nine producers—whose sales excced-= 
ed 35 million thousand-cubic-feet in 1953— 
produced almost two-thirds of the natural 
gas sold to interstate pipeline companies. 
The 29 largest producers who sell two-thirds 
of the natural gas are not a poor or impe- 
cunious group. Over half of them are on 
the most recent list of America’s 100 largest 
industrial corporations. The argument used 
by industry spokesmen, that intense com- 
petition exists in the producing fields be- 
tween many thousands of producers and that 
reasonable prices of natural gas are thus 
ssured, is not borne out by the facts. 

The producing segment of the natural-gas 
industry, although not necessarily monopo- 
listic in the legal sense, is certainly monopo- 
listic in the economic’ sense. Natural-gas 
transmission lines are expensive. Their cost 
is estimated at from $40,000 to $100,000 per 
mile. They are not easily moved. Once 
they have been laid the interstate pipeline 
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company is practically at the mercy of the 
producers. For these lines cannot be picked 
up and relaid to other fields to escape an 
increase in the price of gas or to secure gas 
at a lesser cost. Thus, the pipeline company 
buyer is a captive customer of the relatively 
few nontransporting independent producers 
who provide the overwhelming share of nat- 
ural gas for the utility market. 

There are other reasons why competition 
among the so-called independent producers 
is ineffective and furnishes no protection to 
consumers against unreasonable prices. The 
first is that there now appears to be a 
diminishing supply of natural gas and an 
expanding market. With demand exceeding 
supply, the result is a seller’s market. 

As evidenced by the testimony before the 
congressional committees and in the cer- 
tificate and rate proceedings before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the competition for 
natural gas is between buyers seeking a sup- 
ply rather than between sellers seeking a 
market for their product. We have then a 
natural resource which is diminishing in re- 
lation to annual use and which is a neces- 
sity to most users, and, on the other hand, a 
demand which is increasing. Fair and rea- 
sonable regulation in such circumstances is 
necessary to protect the consumer against 
skyrocketing prices. Competition among 
producers cannot be depended upon to do 
so. 

Second, because the large blocks of re- 
serves which must be secured in order to 
make feasible any major expansion of trans- 
misson line capacity are held by the major 
oil companies who control most of the gas 
reserves in the Southwest, it is necessary 
for the pipeline companies to deal with these 
relatively few large producers. This also 
limits competition. Thus, if a pipeline com- 
pany desires a large block of reserves it has 
no practical alternative but to go to the 
major producers and accept the prices which 
they dictate. The many thousands of small 
producers have been and will continue to be 
an ineffective source of competition in such 
circumstances. Moreover, while the south- 
west region supplies more than 95 percent 
of the gas supply of the interstate pipeline 
companies, more than 60 percent of the 
4,365 producers are located in the Appala- 
chian area which produces only 3.4 percent 
of the total gas supply. 

The competitive situation in the gas fields 
in nowise resembles the normal competition 
involved in the buying and selling of com- 
modities on the open market. If producers 
of coal or fuel oil raise their prices, buyers 
can use several transportation media to ob- 
tain supplies from other sources. Because of 
the high-cost fixed investment in gas trans- 
mission lines, the expense of tearing up a 
pipeline and laying a new one prevents the 
pipeline company from shopping around for 
lower prices. Thus, the type of competition 
which is resent today in the gas fields does 
not and cannot operate to maintain reason- 
able prices of natural gas. 

The almost universal inclusion of escala- 
tion clauses of one or more types in gas pur- 
chase contracts entered into in the last few 
years is conclusive demonstration of the lack 
of bargaining power on the part of pipeline 
companies, These clauses, which provide for 
future increases in the price of gas, many of 
them by reason of actions over which the 
buyer has no control, place burdens upon 
pipeline buyers which anyone having a free 
choice of suppliers would refuse to accept. 
The evidence is clear that the pipeline com- 
panies had no choice. If they wanted nate 
ural gas they were compelled to accede to 
the demands of producers that such clauses 
be inserted in the gas purchase contracts. 

The existence of such clauses in gas pure 
chase contracts belies assertions by producer 
representatives that there is free and open 
competition in the purchase and sale of nat- 
ural gas in the producing fields of the 
mOULNWeESst 
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It has been asserted time and time again 
by proponents of this legislation that the 
regulation of independent producers is not 
feasible, that the cost of regulation will be 
staggering and the benefits, negative. I do 
not believe there is any merit to these as- 
sertions. Regulation of natural-gas com- 
panies—pipeline companies—who are en- 
gaged in exploration, development, and pro- 
duction of natural gas in most of the fields 
in which the nontransporting producers con- 
duct their operations has been conducted by 
the Federal Power Commission since 1938. 
As a matter of fact, approximately 50 percent 
of the total number of gas wells in the 
United States are owned by pipeline com- 
panies reporting to the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Thus, the Commission has had con- 
siderable experience in dealing with a major 
producing segment of the industry and has 
successfuliy regulated that segment. 

Since the Phillips decision by the Supreme 
Court, the Commission has been going for- 
ward with the regulation of the so-called 
independent producers. It has adopted rules 
and regulations. It has required the com- 
pliance filing of rate schedules and of ap- 
plications for certificates. According to a 
press release of the Commission issued on 
March 10 of this year, 10,000 rate schedules 
of producers had been processed, and the 
situation was current. 

While the certificate applications had not 
been processed quite so rapidly since each 
application requires a mandatory hearing, 
remarkable progress is being made in clear- 
ing up the backlog. Thus, there is no sub- 
stance to the charge that regulation of pro- 
ducers is an impossible task which will bog 
down the Commission. 

Some of us are quite willing, however, to 
reduce the regulatory burden very substan- 
tially by exempting the interstate sales of 
all those producers who sell for resale less 
than 2 billion cubic feet of gas a year. The 
174 producers whose sales would be thus Kept 
subject to Federal regulation sell more than 
90 percent of the gas purchased for inter- 
state commerce by the pipelines. I am con- 
fident that adequate protection can be af- 
forded the consumers and distributing com- 
panies if regulation is concentrated on this 
major segment of the nontransporting pro- 
ducers. 

No one expects the commission to handle 
this regulatory task without some turmoil 
and strife. With less than a year of actual 
experience in processing rate and certificate 
applications filed by nontransporting pro- 
ducers, it would be too much to expect that 
all of the regulatory bugs have been elimi- 
nated and the problems solved. But these 
problems do not appear to be any more in- 
surmountable than the problems and legal 
attacks which the commission experienced 
after the Natural Gas Act became law in 1938. 
The road ahead may not be smooth, but at 
least the commission has started on a task 
which, if it is permitted to complete the job, 
would be of immeasurable value to the people 
of the United States. 

Vv 


The sponsors and proponents of the Ful- 
bright bill and the Harris bill point to cer- 
tain provisions of these bills as furnishing 
all the protection necessary to save natural 
gas consumers from unreasonable rates. I 
have examined these alleged protections. My 
analysis shows they are ineffective, futile, 
and of doubtful legality, and will not work 
to protect the natural gas consumers. They 
were not designed to do so and are mere 
sugar-coating which has been applied to give 
the appearance of regulation without pro- 
viding its substance. 

One provision of the bill purports to give 
the commission authority to disallow as an 
operating expense of the pipeline company 
that part of the price paid for natural gas 
in a new or renegotiated contract which is 
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in excess of the reasonable market Price 
Aside from the doubtful legality of this pro. 
vision (which would deny recovery through 
rates of payments made by a pipeline com. 
pany in good faith under contracts entered 
into at arm’s length), it is incomprehensibj. 
to me that the Federal Power Commission 
would require the regulated utility to suge 
losses through the disallowance of payments 
in excess of the reasonable market price while 
the producers selling the gas were able to 
secure excessive profits under the contrac; 
arrangement. Such a proposal is illogical, 
unfair, and completely contrary to regula. 
tory purposes. The results would be ip. 
evitable. Contract prices would be accepteg 
as the reasonable market price. The pro- 
posed control is of no help whatsoever to the 
consumer. 

Another section of the bill dealing wity 
certain types of escalation clauses in exist. 
ing contracts purports to relieve the pipeling 
company from paying producers any amount 
for gas which is in excess of the reasonable 
market price as determined by the Commis. 
sion. This proposal flies directly in the face 
of section 1 of the Fulbright bill, which de. 
fines such sales as not being in interstate 
commerce. The validity of such, proposal js 
very much in doubt, since it would appear 
impossible for the Federal Power Commis. 
sion to regulate a sale by a producer to a 
pipeline company which Congress has de. 
clared not to be a sale in interstate com. 
merce. 

The reasonable-market-price standard, as 
it is defined in the bills and in the reports 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committees of the Senate and House, is of 
no practical benefit in providing reasonable 
natural-gas prices. This is so because as the 
standard is defined it can mean only the 
contract price which has been agreed upon 
by the buyer and seller. The reasonable- 
market-price standard is contrary to utility 
regulatory principles. Its adoption would 
result in no effective control being imposed 
on field prices of natural gas. 

foreover, these alleged consumer protec: 
tions apply only where the pipeline company 
is seeking a rate increase from the Federal 
Power Commission. They do not apply to 
the pending rate increases or to the exces- 
sive contract prices which have already he- 
come eeffctive. In my opinion, it would be 
far better to repeal the Natural Gas Act in 
its entirety than to give the natural-gas 
consumer the illusion that he would be pro- 
tected by Federal regulation of the character 
proposed in the bills. 

vI 

The provision in the Fulbright bill requit- 
ing the Federal Power Commission to allow 
natural-gas pipeline companies owning gas 
reserves to include in operating expenses the 
reasonable market price of the gas produced 
from their own leases is nothing less than 
an invitation to the pipeline companies to 
pay higher and higher prices to the inde- 
pendent producers for the gas which they 
purchase, since such higher prices can be 
passed on to the consumer and at the same 
time act as a basis for increases in thelr 
profits from their own produced gas. 

What possible justification can there be 
for this windfall to the pipeline companies? 
As the pipeline companies and producing 
affiliates own more than 28 trillion cubic 
feet of natural gas, they stand to gain huge 
profits over and above a fair return under 
this section of the Fullbright bill. The 
values of their reserves will increase as the 
prices rise. An indication of the bonanza 
which will come their way is to be found 
in the 1954 annual report of Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. to its stockholders. 
The report states that the company’s owned 
reserves are carried at a book cost aggres 
gating less than $3 million, which the com- 
pany estimates is approximately 1 percelt 
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of their replacement cost under present 
conditions. 

In other words, natural gas reserves which 
$3 million and the costs of explora- 
tion, acquisition, and development, of which 
the customers of the company paid through 
rates, would under the Pullbright bill be 
sold to their customers for 100 times that 
cost or $300 million. Under these circum- 
stances, how is it that the pipeline com- 
panies can be counted upon as guardians of 
the consumer interest in the purchase of 
natural gas from producers as some propa- 
ganda argues? 

As a matter of fact, 7 of the major pipe- 
line companies already have pending or 
nave received rate increases from the Federal 
power Commission based in part on the sub- 
stitution of the commodity value or average 
field price of gas in the field, for their cost 
of production plus a fair return on produc- 
ing properties devoted to the public inter- 
- These requested or allowed increases 


cost 


est. ea 
cost consumers approximately ¢€40 million 
annually. The Fullbright bill would make 


this method of regulation mandatory. Thus 
the reasonable gas rates which consumers 
have secured over the years through regu- 
lation under the Natural Gas Act would be 
obliterated. 

VII 

What will be the effect on natural gas con- 
sumers if the oil and gas industry is success- 
ful in its campaign against fair and reason- 
able regulation? To answer this question 
we need only to look at the trend of gas 
prices in recent times and to statements by 
industry spokesmen that higher gas prices 
are anticipated. 

We have seen that the average cost of 
natural gas at the wellhead in the South- 
west has increased from about 5 cents to 
10 cents per thousand cubic feet between 
1947 and 1958. Prices in new contracts range 
from 15 cents to 24 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. These increases in the field cost of 
natural gas occurred in the absence of ef- 
fective Federal regulation because of the 
Commission's self-denial of jurisdiction. In 
1954 utilities sold approximately 5.8 trillion 
cubic feet of natural gas to ultimate con- 
sumers, an increase of approximately one- 
half trillion cubic feet over the volume sold 
in 1953. However, using a volume of 5 tril- 
lion cubic feet, a modest 5 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet increase in the average cost 
of natural gas at the wellhead—a rise from 
10 cents to 15 cents—would cost consumers 
and additional $200 million a year. If the 
average cost of gas rises to 25 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, and this price has been 
indicated by industry spokesmen to be in 
range of what may be expected in the fu- 
ture, the consumer would be hit for $600 
million a year above present gas costs. This 
is the kind of bonanza which motivates the 
$1,500,000 war chest which the industry has 
gathered to finance its campaign. 

The attempt to minimize the impact of 
higher prices on gas consumers by saying “it 
Will cost each family only a few pennies a 
day” is a shocking argument. Pennies ex- 
tracted from the many will mean millions 
for the few. The whole purpose of rate 
regulation is to save modest sums for the 
users of utility services by restricting profits 
to a reasonable level. 

Much of the industry propoganda also 
argues that with no regulation there will be 
more exploration and more gas for consum- 
ers, the implication being that reasonable 
Tegulation will stifle discovery of natural- 
88s reserves. No reasonable person can be- 
lieve, however, that the mammoth oil in- 
dustry, whose discovery and marketing of gas 
is incidental to its exploration and develop- 
Ment of oil, will ever stop or slow down or 
Speed up its primary oil exploration work 
because the sideline, natural gas, is subjected 
vio regulation. The exploration for oil 
~@ Bas will not subside in any case. 
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This argument then gets down to an im- 
plied threat by the oil industry that it will 
waste or flare the gas rather than let it come 
to the consumers outside of the producing 
States under fair regulation. I just do not 
believe that the industry would be guilty of 
such a holdup, and I do not feel that Con- 
gress should fix national policy on the basis 
of such implied intimidation. 

One final point should be noted: If the 
industry succeeds in gaining exemption from 
Federal regulation and the average prices at 
the wellhead increase from the present 10 
cents to 15 cents or 20 cents or 25 cents. the 
industry stands to gain enormous windfalls 
from the increased value of the natural-gas 
reserves which they own. At the present 
time such reserves amount to about 210 tril- 
lion cubic feet of gas. An increase of only 
5 cents per thousand cubic feet would result 
in an increase in the value of the gas reserves 
of over $10 billion. If the prices go to 20 
cents or 25 cents this windfall would be dou- 
bled or tripled. These are the vast sums 
which the industry stands to gain from ex- 
emption, and no one should be fooled by 
claims made in the name of free enterprise, 
freeing the small producer from Federal red 
tape, States’ rights, or the sanctity of con- 
tracts. 

Free enterprise is an essential part of our 
national welfare. It should by all means be 
preserved. But freedom of private enter- 
prise and of contract cannot be allowed, nor 
has it ever been allowed, to supersede the 
public interest and justify exploitation of 
captive consumers by a noncompetitive sup- 
ply system of a basic necessity. Wherever 
there is a conflict, it has been our traditional 
national policy to establish reasonable regu- 
lation to protect the public interest. That 
policy with respect to interstate sales of 
natural gas was established in 1938, and it 
should be preserved. 

vill 

In summary, competition cannot be relied 
on to protect the consumer against exorbi- 
tant prices for natural gas. The industry 
is not really competitive at the production, 
transmission, or distribution levels. Once 
the pipelines and the gas mains are laid and 
the consumers have invested in appliances, 
a natural monopoly with captive customers 
is created. The naturai gas industry is an 
industry affected with the public interest, 
and regulation has been and should con- 
tinue to be applied. The industry has grown 
to the sixth largest in the Nation and has 
become extremely profitable. It will gain 
billions of dollars in windfall profits if it is 
exempted from regulation. It is an industry 
which already receives special tax treatment 
through the 27!, percent depletion allow- 
ance. 

The industry seeks protection against loss 
by way of tex policy, escalation clauses, 
minimum wellhead prices, and conservation 
agreements, and at the same time complete 
freedom to charge what the traffic will bear 
to captive customers. It is my considered 
judgment that legislation should not be 
passed by this Congress, the effect of which 
will be complete nullification of the Natural 
Gas Act as an effective regulatory instrument. 





Farmers Should Be Relieved From 
Federal Gasoline Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have just introduced a bill which 
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carries out President Eisenhowe1’s rec- 
ommendation that farmers be relieved 
of the burden of the present Federal 
excise taxes on gasoline and lubricating 
oil when used in tractors, trucks, and 
other farm equipment for agricultural 
purposes. I predict that Congress will 
act promptly and favorably on this pro- 
posal. 

I do not consider this to be a tax- 
reduction measure but an act of simple 
-quity designed to correct a long-stand- 
ing injustice against the American 
farmer. These Federal excises merely 
serve to increase the farmer’s produc- 
tion costs. In so doing, they add ma- 
terially to the severe price-cost squeeze 
from which, in the words of President 
Tisenhower, ‘‘our farm people, with the 
help of Government, must be relieved.” 

Of course, it is true that the farmer 
today can deduct, in computing his in- 
come taxes, these Federal excises to the 
extent that they are business expenses. 
By this means, he is partially relieved 
of their burden. Unfortunately, this 
relief varies widely between different 
taxpayers. The average small farmer 
with only a small taxable income gets 
very little benefit from the deduction. 
The farmer who does not have enough 
income to be subject to the income tax 
at all gets absolutely no benefit what- 
soever. My bill will correct this dis- 
crimination and will relieve all farmers 
of this burden. 

Congress will again consider this ses- 
sion a highway program. It has been 
widely proposed that the cost of this 
program be met, at least in part, by in- 
creased taxes on gasoline. In my opin- 
ion, it would be unconscionable for non- 
highway farm operations to be forced 
to share this burden when such oper- 
ations would receive no benefit from the 
program. I consider this to be an im- 
portant reason for prompt action on my 
bill. 





Congressman Jackson Urges Continued 
Policy of Strength in Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the RECORD an editorial which 
appeared in the Santa Monica (Calif.) 
Evening Outlook for January 6, 1956. 
This editorial discusses the sound views 
expressed by our distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from California 
[Mr. JACKSON] upon his return from the 
Far East. I also wish to place in the 
REcoORD an editorial from the same news- 
paper which discusses President Eisen- 
hower’s state of the Union message. 

The editorials follow: 

WHAT THE PaciFic OCEAN MEANS TO US 

Back from a tour of active duty in the 
Pacific area with the Marine Corps, Repre- 
sentative DONALD L. JACKSON brought a mes- 
sage which should be heard by all Americans 
and not merely those on our west coast. 
It is: Any retreat from the United States’ 
position of strength in the Pacific would 
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insure the complete domination of Asia and 
the Western Pacific by the Soviet Union and 
their Red Chinese allies. 

“As a Nation we are confronted with 1 or 2 
alternatives in the Far East,” JACKSON said. 
“Either we maintain a posture of strength 
as contemplated under the resolution passed 
by the Congress last year, expressing our 
determination not to retreat further in that 
portion of the world; or we must withdraw 
to a new defense line running from the Aleu- 
tians to Pearl Harbor, and thence to the 
Panama Canal.” 

Should this Nation ever let the Chinese 
Reds take Formosa, we would find it im- 
mensely difficult to hold our present line of 
naval and air defense protecting the Philip- 
pines, Okinawa, Japan, and South Korea. 
The Reds would not stop with Formosa but 
would be on their way to attack all those 
vital bastions of the free world. Our friends 
and allies, the Filipinos, the Japanese, the 
Koreans—all present defenders of freedom 
and targets for communism—would be in 
mortal danger. 

From 1945 down through 1952 our record 
in the Far East was one of tragic blunder- 
ing, which began with the monumental error 
of begging Soviet Russia to enter the war 
against Japan in its final weeks, and then 
permitting her to walk off with the major 
spoils in that area. There followed the loss 
of mainland China, largely caused by the 
muddle-headed policy of General Marshall 
and Secretary of State Acheson; the Korean 
war, which we were prevented by our allies 
from winning, after 30,000 Americans had 
died and 130,000 were wounded; the uncalled 
for and shameful dismissal of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur by Truman, marking our accept- 
ance of a truce which in effect was a defeat. 
Considering this record, it is a wonder we 
have any friends left in Asian nations still 
resisting communism, 

Yet we do have such friends who want no 
part of communism, and we have a solemn 
moral obligation to stand back of them. As 
Representative JACKSON says: “Any sign of 
weakness or any indication of a lack of de- 
termination on our part will cause wide- 
spread fear and hopeless resignation among 
millions in the Far East who see the United 
States as their only hope of delivery from 
Communist tyranny or the prevention of 
further conquests.” 

The question of whether we will stand firm 
in the Far East will soon be revived by the 
expected visit of British Prime Minister An- 
thony Eden to Washington. He will likely 
urge that the United States agree to the ad- 
mission of Communist China to the United 
Nations and to a relaxation of trade with the 
Reds. In any such enterprise he should be 
promptly rebuffed, and our answer should 
include a continuous buildup of American 
forces in the Pacific theater. Only that will 
discourage further Communist aggression in 
this most vital area, where any further re- 
treat on our part would invite disaster. 





THE STATE OF THE UNION 


President Eisenhower's State of the Union 
message to Congress emphasizes the “peace, 
prosperity—and prudence” which have been 
the keynotes of the first 3 years of his suc- 
cessful administration. There is the prom- 
ise that the budget will be balanced, come 
June and the new fiscal year. That means 
a start then can be made toward reducing 
the $280 billion debt. 


But in the same breath—and here his 
prudence is exemplified—the President cau- 
tions that this balancing of the budget jus- 
tifies a tax reduction only if it will not put 
the Government in the red again. And look- 
ing forward to protecting the rights of on- 
coming generations, he wisely holds that 
“taxes should be reduced when we prudently 
can, but under the conditions of high peace- 
time prosperity such as now exist, we can 
never justify going further into debt to give 
ourselves a tax cut at the expense of our 
children.” 
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This is just sound common sense, the ad- 
vocacy of a financial policy which will re- 
dound to the greatest benefit for the largest 
number of people and make our ship of state 
seaworthy for the years of rough ‘‘cold war” 
water ahead. 

Likewise, all Americans will be interested 
in Mr. Eisenhower’s statement that his ad- 
ministration has cut Government spending 
by $10 billion and abolished 300,000 Federal 
jobs. This bespeaks the financial care which 
his administration has manifested in our 
governmental operations. 

At this time he warns the Nation that we 
must be prepared to meet current Soviet 
tactics of “division, enticement and duplic- 
ity,” instead of the old formula of violence 
and threats of violence, with dynamic and 
flexible policies, yet persevere in seeking 
a general reduction of armaments under 
effective inspection and control. For Asia, 
in which we of the Pacific Coast are vitally 
interested, he promises that we shall con- 
tinue to help those nations struggling to 
maintain their freedom against the threat 
of Communist coercion and subversion, 

The President’s proposal for a 25-billion- 
dollar Federal aid to highways program 
is minus his former plan that it should be 
financed by long-term borrowing instead of 
short-term money raising. With this change 
it should receive quick approval by Congress. 

The farm problem, including the Ad- 
ministration’s “soil bank” proposal, as well 
as water conservation, slum clearance, state- 
hood for Hawaii and possibly Alaska, and 
changes in immigration quotas will be dealt 
with specifically in later messages, starting 
next week. 

Summed up, the State of the Union paper 
is a noteworthy demonstration of Eisen- 
hower moderation and sound achievement, 
as when he said that “our country is at 
peace and our economy approaching the 
400-billion-dollar mark finds us at an un- 
paralleled level of prosperity. The national 
income is more widely and fairly distributed 
than ever before. The number of Ameri- 
cans employed has reached a new all-time 
high. As a people we are achieving even 
higher standards of living—earning more, 
building more and investing more than ever 
before.” 

This all-American message leaves little 
politically for Adlai Stevenson to stand on 
in this year’s campaign. 





Illicit Stills Brew Economic Poison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith the following article which ap- 
peared in the Hearst papers called Illicit 
Stills Brew Economic Poison: 

ILLIciIT STILLS BREW ECONOMIC POISON 

Moonshine is big business—and it’s getting 
bigger. 

Across the United States, illicit stills are 
cooking overtime, heated by the highest Fed- 
eral excise tax on record, averaging $2.10 per 
fifth of 100-proof whisky, 6 times higher 
than in the repeal year, 1933. 

As a result, legitimate distillers are being 
hurt, Uncle Sam is losing hundreds of mil- 
lions in yearly revenue and the bottle you 
nip from is being taxed right off your bar or 
kitchen shelf. 

The moonshiner no longer is the tradi- 
tional southern hillbilly running a little pot 
still. 
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Today he is boss of a well-organized bug. 
ness that has spread to all sections of the 


country. He has technical know-how, mog. 
ern equipment, counterfeit bottles and 
labels. 


But sometimes he poisons you. Since 195) 
there have been at least 70 deaths attributeg 
to bad moonshine. 

A survey just completed by the authorita. 
tive Licensed Beverage Industries, Ino, 
among local, State, and Federal law enforce. 
ment officers and agencies, clearly demon. 
strates how the moonshine racket jg 
booming. 

In 1954 the law seized 22,913 illegal stins, 
14.5 percent more than in 1953. 

These stills produced an estimated 3 
million gallons of moonshine. Mash giz. 
ures totaled over 7 million gallons, 

On the premise that at least 1 still kept 
operating for every 1 seized, possibly as much 
as 72 million pallons of moonshine floodeg 
the country last year. This means that over 
25 percent of all distilled spirits consumed 
in the United States in 1954 was illegally 
made and sold. 

Over the same 12-month period the legal 
liquor industry sold 189 million gallons of 
its product. 

According to LBI reports, only 15 percent 
of southern homemade whisky now stays 
put. The rest is shipped over States lines, 
largely to the East. 

Biggest increase in moonshine production 
is in the Northeast. One still recently seized 
at Coney Island on New York City’s edge had 
a daily capacity of 2,000 gallons. 

An estimated 85 million Americans drink 
spirituous liquors in one form or another, 
far more than during the war years. Yet 
consumption of legally distilled liquor is 
declining. Per capita consumption in 1942 
was 1.42 gallons. Last year it was 1.18 gal- 
lons. 

What is the explanation? Moonshine re- 
flects a “‘tax rebellion” in the average-income 
class. Illegal booze, doctored to look and 
taste like legitimate stuff now costs about 
$1 less a bottle. 

Translated in terms of revenue loss, the 
Government is being clipped by the moon- 
shiner—who pays no taxes—at the rate of 
approximately $700 million a year. 

In the face of this, the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s enforcement agency, the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division, had only 812 investi- 
gators in the field last year, compared to 
1,022 in 1946. 

Can the moonshine racket be broken? 

The LBI study says it can, by tightening up 
enforcement procedures, removing the moon- 
shiner’s profit incentive and bringing down 
taxes to a fair level that will enable the con- 
sumer to buy good legal liquor at a price he 
can afford. Says the LBI: 

“Tax reduction will make it unprofitable 
for the moonshiner to operate. More rigid 
enforcement with stiffer penalties will drive 
him out of business.” 





Oscar Johnston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr 
Speaker, on October 3, 1955, Oscar Good- 
bar Johnston, the greatest leader our 
American cotton industry has ever pro- 
duced, died at his home in Greenville, 
Miss. Under unanimous consent, I i 
clude tributes paid to Mr. Johnston by 
W. T. Wynn, president of the National 
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cotton Council, and Walter Sillers, 
speaker of the Mississippi House of Rep- 
resentatives, as well as editorials from 
the Progressive Farmer, the Memphis 
commercial Appeal, and the Greenville 


Democrat-Times: 
OscaR JOHNSTON 


The happiness of this occasion has been 
clouded by the passing on October 3 of the 
cotton industry’s most beloved leader and 
stanchest champion—Oscar Johnston. It 
was for Oscar that this fine building was 
named. And it is for Oscar that we are here 
Tate all of you for joining with us in 
honoring a man whose name for many years 
was synonymous with cotton and whose con- 
tribution to the industry’s welfare has ex- 
ceeded that of any other individual of his 
generation. The rich heritage of service 
and leadership that he left us will be a 
constant source of inspiration in the years 
ahead. j 

I was privileged to know Oscar Johnston 
for many years. I knew him as an attor- 
ney in Clarksdale, Miss., as a bank presi- 
dent, as the head of the 50,000-acre Delta 
& Pine Land Co. in Scott, Miss., as direc- 
tor of finance of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, as vice president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, as manager 
of the Government cotton pocl, and as assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Treasury. I knew 
him as a friend, as a forthright leader, as a 
man of great principle, and as the ardent 
champion of the cotton industry, 

There are numerous monuments to the life 
of Oscar Johnston. But the greatest of 
these, I think all will agree, is the National 
Cotton Council of America—the central or- 
ganization of the raw cotton industry. It 
is to dedicate the permanent home of that 
organization that we are gathered here to- 
day. 

The real significance of this occasion is 
that Oscar’s idea of a united industry fight- 
ing its own battles for increased consump- 
tion through hard-hitting programs of re- 
search, education, and sales effort has been 
almost universally accepted as the ultimate 
true answer to cotton’s problems. These 
are the programs that Oscar envisioned; in 
their total they have been the program of 
the council throughout its 16 years of exist- 
ence, 

It was in 1938 that Oscar brought together 

he leaders of the raw cotton industry to 
found an organization dedicated to the goal 
of increasing consumption. May I recall for 
you the circumstances that prevailed at 
that time? There was a carryover of ap- 
proximately 11.5 million bales; we had pro- 
duced the largest crop in our history the year 
before, and no one wanted it or had the 
money to pay for it. Farm mortgages were 
ata burdensome level; the farmer was re- 
ceiving not quite 9 cents per pound for his 
cotton; exports had fallen to less than 3.5 
million bales; our domestic market of 6 mil- 
lion bales was being challenged as never 
before by rayon and other synthetics. We 
Stood to lose a great part of our existing 
a Few dreamed of developing new 
nes, 
_ Fear of what the future held had the in- 
custry in a state of jitters. There was de- 
Spair in several million homes from Virginia 
to California, and for good reason—the prin- 
cipal source of income for 1.5 million cotton 
farmers, for all the business serving them, 
for all those processing and marketing cotton 
and cottonseed, was in danger of being per- 
manently reduced or swept away. 

It was in such an atmosphere that Oscar 
Johnston sounded his call for the industry 
to fight its own battle for survival—not sep- 
rately as farmers, or ginners, or warehouse- 
men, or merchants, or spinners, or cotton- 
Seed crushers—pbut all together with a united 
Voice. Only with the weight of the entire 
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industry behind a central program, he said, 
could real success be achieved. Men of 
vision and courage responded to the logic 
oi Oscar’s message and the power of his per- 
sonality. They rallied around him. 

One had to believe in cotton as strongly 
as Oscar did to take the step he took. One 
had to know the versatility of cotton as 
Oscar knew it. One had to have the working 
heart that Oscar brought to this tremendous 
job. For the organization had to be strong 
or it would fail completely. It had to have 
the support of all branches of the industry, 
or it could not claim to represent cotton. Its 
program had to be developed with care, and 
carried out with effectiveness. 

There were many who hoped for success. 
There were fewer who really believed it would 
succeed. That it not only survived the early 
years, but rapidly grew in prestige and ef- 
fective power was the genius of Oscar John- 
ston. It was Oscar who supplied the leader- 
ship that a discouraged and disorganized in- 
dustry had to have. He engendered the hope 
that made the council possible. He found 
financial support for it from an industry 
heavily mortgaged. He breathed spirit and 
fife into it—all because he believed, because 
he had the faculties of leadership and of 
courage, and because he had a great cause. 


It was at a Delta Council meeting in 
Cleveland, Miss., in June 1938 that Oscar 
proposed the council. It was in November of 
that year here in Memphis that industry 
leaders met with him to organize. And it 
was in January 1939 that cotton producers, 
ginners, warehousemen, merchants, and cot- 
tonseed crushers formally united to fight cot- 
ton’s battles for consumption. The sixth 
interest, the cotton spinners, joined with the 
original five in 1941 to complete Oscar’s 
dream of all branches of the raw cotton in- 
dustry working under one banner. 

In the beginning, with a staff of 3, and 
a $9,000 appropriation from the State of 
Mississippi to be expended, according to Gov- 
ernor White, ‘‘as Oscar Johnston saw fit,” this 
infant organizatian tackled the biggest job 
that any like group, I dare say, has ever been 
called upon to do. 

Thus, the council was born. That it has 
succeeded, we all agree. The six segments 
of the industry have had their differences, 
to be sure, but Oscar’s wisdom provided again 
the force to hold the council together despite 
these differences. He caused to be incorpo- 
rated into the bylaws of the council a pro- 
vision that requires two-thirds of each seg- 
ment of the council to approve a position 
before it becomes council policy. While this 
provision has kept the organization from 
taking some positions, it has meant, over 
the years, that when the council moves, it 
moves with the support of a substantial 
proportion of the entire industry behind it. 
This provision has been the source of our 
greatest strength. 


Oscar’s hope for increased consumption lay 
in a hard-hitting program of research and 
promotion. He recognized in the beginning 
that to meet its competition, the cotton in- 
dustry must reduce costs of producing, proc- 
essing, marketing, and manufacturing; that 
it must improve quality; that it must in- 
crease sales pressure. Four program divi- 
sions, therefore, were established: Produc- 
tion and marketing and utilization re- 
search—our research and educational divi- 
sions—that work at the job of reducing costs 
and improving quality; our sales-promotion 
division, that works at the job of increasing 
sales effort; and our foreign-trade division 
that works at the job of increasing consump- 
tion of American cotton and cotton prod- 
ucts abroad. Four service units support the 
divisions—the office of public relations, field 
service, the office of economic information, 
and accougting service. Overall administra- 
tive responsibility is centered in the office 


of the executive vice president, 
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This building houses the office of our ex- 
ecutive vice president, all of 1 division, major 
parts of 2 others, and all of our service units. 
Memphis, in short, is headquarters. Mem- 
phis is the home of the council. This is fit- 
ting, for Memphis is synonymous with cot- 
ton wherever spindles turn. More actual 
bales of cotton are bought and sold here 
than in any other city in the world. 

It was logical then that Memphis was se- 
lected by the industry as the council head- 

uarters, and that the Oscar Johnston Cot- 
ton Foundation build this structure here to 
house the council and its own staff. As I 
look upon the building and its tree-shaded 
lawn, and as I think of Oscar Johnston, the 
reality of his great vision becomes increas- 
ingly apparent. And I think, as I’m sure he 
would of the future—the future of cotton 
and the future of the council, for the future 
of one is the future of the other. 

W. T. Wynn, 
President, National Cotton Council. 





OscaR GOODBAR JOHNSTON 


Oscar Johnston was first of all a Mis- 
Sissippian. He loved Mississippi, its soil, and 
its people, his own delta country and the 
great river which courses down its western 
border. 

His life was spent working, in many ca- 
pacities, for the betterment of his State 
and his people. But it was in the field of 
agriculture, specifically cotton, that he 
reached his highest distinction. 

It is to his achievements as one of the 
founders of the Staple Cotton Cooperative 
Association and as a man of high integrity, 
brilliant mind, vision, and force of char- 
acter that we pay tribute. 

He was one of the organizing directors 
of the association and attended the first 
meeting on May 25, 1921. He was appointed 
one of a 5-member executive committee 
to perfect the organization and solicit mem- 
bers. 

On June 14, 1921, he was elected to the 
permanent and regular board of directors, 
officially set up to function from this date. 

From the day of its organization until 
he retired from all active duties because of 
ill health, he served as an active member 
of the board of directors of this association. 

His was a loyal and brilliant service and 
he gave of his wisdom and energies with 
the full realization that he was doing it 
for the good of all of the people who de- 
pended upon cotton for a livelihood. 

He was a member of the policy and pro- 
cedure committee of the board of directors 
of the association during the entire time 
of his activity as a board member. He at- 
tended the monthly meetings faithfully and 
regularly, and though a man of wide inter- 
ests and great responsibilities, he never lost 
interest in the administration, work, and 
welfare of the association. 

He was a man of constructive ideas. It 
was at his suggestion and upon his recom- 
mendation that the board of directors voted 
to take a membership in the New York 
Cotton Exchange, which was effected in June 
1936. 

From 1927, when he became president of 
the Delta & Pine Land Co., until his retire- 
ment, he delivered to the association every 
bale of cotton produced on the 50,000-acre 
plantation operation, even though Delta & 
Pine Land Co. is owned by an English mill 
interest. 

In the early part of his presidency of the 
large cotton producing operation he ex- 
perienced the disastrous flood of 1927 when 
the levee gave way on this property; and, in 
the 1930’s the depression which saw cotton 
drop almost overnight to 4 cents and 5 cents 
@pound. But he never lost heart. He wasa 
fighter. And through it ali he never lost 
interest in the association. A few years ago, 
after he became completely inactive in busi- 
ness, he was named director emeritus of the 
organization he had served so long and weil. 
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On January 8, 1934, he was appointed Di- 
rector of Finance in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration and went to Washing- 
ton to direct the program. It was in this 
office, as manager of the Government Cotton 
Pool, that he sold the tremendous supply of 
Government-owned cotton acquired through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

In this crisis his faith in and his allegiance 
to the association never faltered. As soon 
as he received authority, he appointed the 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Association as the 
agency through which all the better staple 
cotton was to be sold. The association per- 
formed this selling service to his complete 
satisfaction and with much saving and dollar 
benefit to the Government. 

It was through him as director of finance 
that the program of acreage control and sup- 
port funds for cotton was inaugurated. 

A native son, Oscar Johnston was born in 
Jackson, Miss., on January 27, 1880, the son 
of John Calvin and Emma Goodbar Johnston. 
He was graduated from Kentucky Military 
Institute in 1899, and received his bachelor 
of laws degree from Cumberland University, 
Lebanon, Tenn., in 1901. In 1905 he was 
married to the former Miss Martha Anderson, 
of Lebanon, who survives him. 

And here we must mention the tender, 
faithful ministrations of his wife, Martha, 
in the late years of his life. When the 
snadows lengthened and the sands were run- 
ning low, the loving care of a woman knows 
no bounds and he was blessed in abundance 
with the comforting hand and the devotion 
of a wife who seemed dedicated to his serv- 
ice. This was, and is, a tribute to the man 
which is greater than all the words penned 
or all the plaudits of the world, and he must 
have known it in his heart. 

Oscar Johnston first practiced law at Friars 
Point, Miss., in 1901, and made his home 
there. He later moved to Clarksdale where 
he continued to practice until 1920, as a 
member of the firm of Cutrer and Johnston, 
the senior member, J. W. Cutrer, being one 
of Mississippi's great lawyers. 

In 1918 he entered the service as a private 
in the army, was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the Tank Corps, and served 
until January 1919. 

He became president of the Planters Na- 
tional Bank of Clarksdale in 1926 and re- 
signed to head the Delta & Pine Land Co. in 
1927. 

This writer was closely associated with 
Oscar Johnston through most of his active 
years and served with him in the State legis- 
lature from 1916-18. The first public speech 
the writer ever made was his nominating 
speech for Oscar Johnston for speaker of 
the house of representatives. As a public 
man Oscar Johnston stood firmly on prin- 
ciple. Back in 1919 when he was a candi- 
date for Governor of Mississippi the matter 
of maintaining a State tax commission was 
one fo the principal issues. Oscar Johnston 
opposed this measure while south Missis- 
sippi favored it. He was told if he would 
support the State tax commission he would 
get south Mississippi’s votes. He refused. 
They urged him to straddle the issue, to 
compromise; he said “No”; he could not and 
would not compromise with principle. He 
lost south Mississippi’s vote and was defeated 
for governor by 7,000 votes. 

This is indicative of the character of the 
man. He was a wise legislator and business 
man and often made compromises in order 
to go forward, but never when a principle 
was involved. 

In the last 20 years of his active life he 
was a leader in cotton and helped to build 
the industry in the mid-South, and indeed 
in the Nation. He organized the National 
Cotton Council in 1938, when cotton was in 
a decline, and was president until his re- 
tirement. He saw the Council through its 
formative years and then saw it grow into 
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the great and effective organization it is 
today. 

Oscar Johnston, lawyer, statesman, planter, 
his was a career of great distinction as a 
leader. When others faltered, he moved 
forward with firm resolute and determina- 
tion. He blazed trails and pointed out the 
way, always lending a helping hand to those 
less capable than he. 

A wise counsellor and courageous leader, he 
placed principle above all else, his name is 
synonymous with character. His contribu- 
tion to Mississippi, the Delta, to cotton and 
its industry, is unexcelled, and from his 
deeds long shall live his name high upon the 
scroll of famous Mississippi Deltans, a great 
honor which he so richly deserved. 

The people of Mississippi, the Cotton 
South, and the members, officers and direc- 
tors of the Staple Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation have every reason to be proud of and 
thankiul to Oscar Goodbar Johnston, whose 
good works will live on so long as a cotton 
stalk grows in Mississippi soil. 

WALTER SILLERS. 


[From the Progressive Farmer of November 
1955] 
Cscar JOHNSTON DIES 


It is with deep regret that we note the 
passing away on October 3 of Oscar Johnston. 
He organized the National Cotton Council, 
was president for 8 years, and honorary 
chairman of the board at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Johnston was recognized by the Pro- 
gressive Farmer as man of the year in service 
to southern agriculture in 1941. In the 
early thirties he was in and out of Washing- 
ton on various appointments helping fight 
the battles of Dixie cotton farmers. An early 
philosophy of his, often proclaimed, was: 
“Parity prices without parity consumption 
will never bring the cotton farmer parity 
income.” To this end, he headed up the Na- 
tional Cotton Council which brought farm- 
ers, ginners, warehousemen, merchants, cot- 
tonseed crushers, spinners, and others to- 
gether into one great campaign to find new 
uses and markets for cotton. The success of 
this venture stands as a magnificent tribute 
to his leadership. 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
October 5, 1955] 


OscaR JOHNSTON 


Oscar Johnston’s contributions to the 
South’s economic progress and to modern- 
ization of the cotton industry were of such 
magnitude as to almost beggar evaluation. 
His death therefore is an event which 
touches the whole South and all of its peo- 
ple. 

His activities, born of extraordinary vision 
and energy, made his Mississippi home al- 
most the geopolitical and geoeconomic heart 
of cotton. He was “Mister Cotton” so far as 
this vast and rich mid-South was concerned. 

He was essentially a builder and he de- 
voted the major part of his life building with 
and for the commodity on which the South’s 
development is founded. He was one of the 
great pioneers—probably the foremost—in 
seeking new cotton usages, for he was among 
the first to recognize that unless the field of 
usage was greatly and constantly expanded 
the industry and the region which nurtured 
it would stagnate and wither. 

It was out of that realization that the 
National Cotton Council, today’s great di- 
recting and dynamic force behind the Amer- 
ican cotton industry, was conceived. Oscar 
Johnston was its father. It was his vision 
and mind which fashioned it, and his the 
leadership which gave it being. 

Betterment of the industry was a driving 
passion with Oscar Johnston, and when the 
National Cotton Council decided to erect a 
living monument to his achievements it very 
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properly created a means for carrying on his 
great work and named it The Oscar John. 
ston Cotton Foundation. Its fine Memphis 
headquarters are to be dedicated in a fort. 
night. 

As Gerald Dearing, the Commercial 4p. 
peal’s cotton columnist expressed it: “The 
miracle of the National Cotton Coungi] is 
that six divisions of the industry, each wit, 
its suspicions of all others, each with its in. 
dividual ambitions, should be able to Unite 
in fostering the betterment of all.” 

When Oscar Johnston retired from the 
presidency of that organization in 1948 he 
expressed the philosophy which had guideq 
him and had made his brainchild, the na. 
tional Cotton Council, what it is, in this 
manner: 

“There is no reason why any group of men 
or any group of people cannot get along to. 
gether by compromising a little bit. All they 
need to do to get along is for each to make 
some sacrifices.” He made that his ow 
golden rule for living. He was willing to 
give more than the other fellow. He knew 
how to bend—how to avoid adamancy when 
it served no useful purpose. 

Whatever Oscar Johnston did was wel] 
done. He enlisted as a private for World 
War I service and earned a commission. He 
went into banking and became the instity. 
tion’s president. He studied law and became 
a distinguished member of the Mississippi 
bar. He was one of cotton’s most successful 
theorists and, equally, One of its greatest 
practical planters, as his management of the 
50,000-acre Delta & Pine Land Co. plantation 
attested. 

Oscar Johnston’s life was ever full and rich, 
His friendships were international in scope, 
His loyalties were impregnable and his a 
warm and earthy kindliness. Death inter. 
vened in a marital companionship which 
had endured beyond a half century. Such 
constancy alone was index to the man. 

The good works which he set in motion 
will live on and redound to the benefit of the 
homeland into which he had set his roots so 
deeply, so usefully. When that can be writ- 
ten of a man, he has not died. For sucha 
man there is no death. 


[From the Greenville (Miss.) Delta Demo- 
crat-Times of October 5, 1955] 


OscaR JOHNSTON 


Rare and needed is the man whose energy 
and intellect are such that he can serve 
Nation, State, and fellowman in a single 
capacity. Far more rare is he whose talents 
and enterprise make him appear not one 
but many men. 

Such a citizen was Oscar Johnston, whose 
death Monday night removed from personal 
usefulness a giant among Mississippians and 
a peer of any American whom we can meas- 
ure in terms of creative force. But as is the 
happy case with those who dream nobly 
and then make the dream a rich reality, the 
usefulness of Oscar Johnston will last for 
generations to come. It will endure pri- 
marily because of the National Cotton 
Council, the powerful voice of all the cot- 
ton interests, which Oscar Johnston col- 
ceived and guided to incredible success. 

The council was his greatest triumph. 
But Oscar Johnston was also adviser and 
confidant to the National Government in 
the most difficult peacetime years of our 
Nation’s history. He was a stalwart p0- 
litical figure, making years ago a lonely 
fight for decency in Mississippi's public life. 
He was as skilled in law and in finance 4s 
he was in agriculture. 

And he had an infectious love of life, 
whose good things he enjoyed and whose 
laughable aspects delighted him. When 
Oscar Johnston was amused, the amusement 
touched all who were near him. When he 
was serious and purposeful, his determina- 
tion could likewise affect his associates, 45 
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all who ha 


da part in the Cotton Council’s 
ormation know. And for those who take 
joy in a magnificent intellect, the perform- 
ance of his incisive, penetrating mind, so 
scornlul of sham and fuzziness, was a won- 
grous and memorable thing. 

His friends share with his widow her pride 
jn such memories and to her goes our ad- 
miration for the courage which in these lat- 
ter years matched his own. 
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Upper Colorado River Water Storage 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three arti- 
cles published in the Deseret News, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for December 14, 1955, 
all relating to the upper Colorado River 
water-storage project. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 


as follows: 

NINETY-NINE PERCENT REPAYMENT—WATER 
Users WILL Pay THE COST OF THE UPPER 
CoLORADO RIVER WATER STORAGE PROJECT 
“Who is going to pay for it?’ 

That is the question many thinking United 
States taxpayers are asking about the Colo- 
rado River storage project. 

Upper basin residents are very anxious that 
these United States taxpayers get the an- 
swer. For the answer is one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of the project. 


WILL PAY FOR SELF 


Fact of the matter is the project will pay 
for itself. 

It is not a pork-barrel raid, or a boon- 
doggle. It is a practical businesslike en- 
terprise, which will pay its own way, with 
interest and dividends to the Government 
according to George D. Clyde, chairman of 
Utah’s Water and Power Board. 

“Actual costs will be fully repaid by the 
water users and the power users of the proj- 
ect,” says Mr. Clyde. 

All that is asked is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment (the only governmental unit able to 
finance a program of this scope involving 
an entire river system) loan the money 
needed for construction. 


DON’T WANT HANDOUTS 


That is the way the residents of the upper 
basin want it. They do not want any hand- 
outs. They want to maintain their tradi- 
tional independence. 

Unfortunately, opponents of the project 
have confused this issue by propagating mis- 
leading information about the project’s cost. 
Most-used techniques have been to inflate 
the total cost by tossing in all past, present 
or future planned units or by compounding 
_ interest charge. Such estimates vary 
trom 3 to 15-fold above the actual cost. 

The actual cost of the project will depend, 
of course, upon the nature of the bill passed 
by Congress. The Senate version of the bill, 
for exampie, totaled $1,100,000,000. How- 
ever, House committees deleted three major 
dams, Echo Park, Curecanti and Cross Moun- 
tain (an alternate to Juniper), and pared 
the cost to $760 million. 


CURECANTI RESOLUTION 


_The recent Denver Governors’ Conference 
o Upper Basin States passed a resolution 
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urging the inclusion of Curecanti unit, or 
whichever of the proposed dams Colorado 
preferred. So the House bill may be in- 
creased by the addition of this additional 
unit. Curecanti, for example, would cost 
about $80 million. This unit also would 
have to win the formal approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior before it could be au- 
thorized by Congress. 

Report No. 1087 on the bill provides for 
construction of three major storage units 
and 11 smaller participating projects. 

To provide a factual basis for estimating 
the total cost of the project, a breakdown of 
the project’s cost as provided by the House 
bill follows: 

Projects listed 
Storage units: 


Gien' Canyon Dani. .2....... $379, 143, 000 
Flaming Gorge Dam_-_-_--_-- 74. 648, 000 
N&vVano Da sosedcicn cu ccde 32, 933, 000 
Total storage units__._- 486, 724, 000 
Participating projects: 
MRBAPee, WYO. ooo es eet ccae 1, 506, 000 
Seedskadee, Wyo.........-.- 20, 944, 800 
vine, WYOscocscecceceu es 9, 507, 600 
Rare gO ae ae or 3, 020, 400 
Smith Fork, Celowcscscacca 3, 030, 300 
POET. COON oe eee 4, 418, 100 
WOPOUM Oy COND eo he 6, 247, 400 
Pine River Extension Colo- 
rado-New Mexico_-_-__-.. 4, 524, 300 
Emery County, Utah_-...-. 8, 879, 000 
Central Utah-.....2.<.cce 207, 939, 600 
Hammond, New Mexico_-_-- 2, 071, 800 
Total participating proj- 
Otte es a ees 272, 089, 300 


Total all projects....... 758, 813, 300 


This figure of $758,813,300 set by the House 
committees includes 10 percent for con- 
tingency reserves. 


NINETY-NINE PERCENT REPAYMENT 


Mr. Clyde, a former dean of engineering 
at Utah State Agricultural College and 
Utah’s representative on the Upper Colorado 
River Commission, points out that water 
and power users will pay back more than 
99 percent of the project’s cost. 

For example, revenues from sale of water 
to irrigators and municipalities and power 
producer by power features of the Central 
Utah project will pay 65 percent of the allo- 
cated costs. The balance will be paid from 
power revenues of the main stem-power 
units. 

“Power revenues will be applied directly 
to repayment of the costs of building the 
power facilities. When these are paid for, 
excess power revenues will assist in repay- 
ing construction costs for irrigation features 
so that all costs will be repaid within the 
60-year contract limit,” Mr. Clyde said. 

“While doing this, power revenues will pay 
all operation and maintenance costs, and 
will return standard 214 percent interest to 
the Government on money used for power 
and municipal water features. During the 
repayment period, the United States Treas- 
ury will receive $310,712,000 in interest,” 
Mr. Clyde pointed out. 

Present studies not only confirm the feas- 
ibility and soundness of the plan but indi- 
cate that surplus power revenues will accum- 
ulate to over $261,862,000 in 78 years, he 
added. 

Water users—both municipal and farm— 
will be charged for the water they use, Mr. 
Clyde said, and these revenues will be ap- 
plied toward repayment of the cost of the 
project. 

In addition, the Government will con- 
tinue to net a substantial profit from the 
project long after it has been paid for, be- 
cause the power facilities will continue to 
turn out substantial profits long after all 
costs have been repaid. 
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RoaD TO THE RAINBOW LAND—COLORADO RIVER 
PROJECT WOULD OPEN UP AREAS IN UPPER 
BASIN COUNTRY—NATURAL BRIDGES, CAaN-= 
YONS AND HISTORIC SITES 


The Colorado River storage project would 
do more than multiply existing facilities for 
boating, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
sports. 

It would open up whole new areas in the 
upper basin now largely inaccessible. 

Take for example the spectacular rainbow 
land of southeastern Utah. Its natural 
bridges, vari-hued canyons, fabulous forma- 
tions and historic sites now are reached only 
by a long trek over rough trails or a costly 
boat trip down the Colorado. 

With the construction of the proposed 
Glen Canyon Dam, a beautiful scenic water- 
way, stretching 257 miles up the Colorado 
and the San Juan Rivers, would provide easy 
access by boat to the most remote areas. 

Also, roads would be constructed to the 
dam site and to recreational developments in 
the area, making it possible for the average 
American citizen to enjoy the fabulous scenic 
attractions of the area—and to take his fam- 
ily along if he desired. 

PATTERN AT HOOVER 


A pattern for this highly successful recrea- 
tional development is to be found in the 
widespread use of the popular Lake Mead 
recreational area behind Hoover Dam. Even 
Utahans from as far away as Salt Lake City 
periodically make the lengthy journey to 
Nevada to enjoy the fine bass fishing and 
boating. 

The importance of the Glen Canyon rec- 
reational area to Salt Lake City is obvious 
when it is noted that Glen Canyon Reservoir 
would be only 250 airline miles away, com- 
pared with Lake Mead’s 400 airline miles 
distance. 

And even closer would be Flaming Gorge 
Reservoir, at only 125 airline miles. 

Complete recreational development plans 
for the Glen Canyon area have not been 
drawn. 

However the most recent National Parks 
Service study of the area (interim report on 
the Colorado River, July 1947) charts the 
possibilities in enhusiastic language, as 
follows: 

HIGH RECREATION VALUE 

“Much of the country bordering the Colo- 
rado and Green Rivers through this section 
of Utah is of high recreational value. 

“It is a region of great colorful spaces, 
mountains, plateaus, canyons, desert, forest, 
and weird formations, probably the greatest 
display of erosional effects in the United 
States other than the Grand Canyon, and 
equally grand, though different in character.” 

The United States Bureau of Reclamation, 
in its planning study of the Colorado River 
storage project, recommended recreational 
development of the Glen Canyon area and 
concluded that “rather striking advantages 
could result from the creation of an extensive 
reservoir in this scenic area.” 

The Bureau’s official report on the recrea- 
tional development of Glen Canyon Dam 
noted that “the situation would be somewhat 
similar to that at Hoover Dam and Lake 
Mead, where actual access to the reservoir 
for general recreational purposes is not in the 
gorge at the dam, but at various points above 
the dam where short areas are suitable for 
access and related development, 

DESIRABLE PLACES 


“At this reservoir, the great bay formed 
where Wahweep and War Creek Valleys enter 
the Colorado could function in this way. In 
general, the Wahweep and Warm Creek areas 
appear to be the logical and desirable places 
for recreational boating operations and 
parties wishing to explore this section of Glen 
Canyon by land or water.” 

The new reservoirs and waterways of the 
Colorado River storage project would open up 
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many new historical and scenic points of 
interest. 

Take, for example, again, Glen Canyon 
Reservoir. Moving upstream by boat from 
the huge concrete structure, you would enjoy 
easy access to the bold, stark, gigantic 
scenery of the spectacular Glen Canyon 
stretch of river. Included would be the 
following: 

AREAS LISTED 

1. The Crossing of the Fathers, where Es- 
calante made his arduous river crossing in 
1776. 

2. The Rainbow Bridge National Monu- 
ment area, with its Navaho Mountain 7,015 
feet above the river, its many natural bridges, 
the weird and unforgettable Music Temple. 

3. The historic Hole-in-the-Rock, where 
Mormon settlers bound for San Juan Valley 
made their heroic crossing of the 1,400-foot- 
deep canyon on the Colorado in 1890, a cross- 
ing so difficult it was used only once. 

This Glen Canyon area is so highly re- 
garded for its scenic assets that it is officially 
logged as an area of national importance for 
parks and recreation by the National Parks 
Service in its most recent survey of the 
area. 

Also sharing this top billing by the NPS 
is the upper section of the Glen Canyon and 
adjoining Cataract Canyon leading up to 
the junction of the Green and Colorado 
Rivers. 

RECOMMENDED AREAS 

Both are recommended for major develop- 
ment, and the Glen Canyon Reservoir offers 
the most feasible way to provide easy access 
to this fabulous country. 

Made accessible by the upper section of 
Glen Canyon Reservoir, in this Glen Canyon- 
Cataract Canyon area would be the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The Hite area, with its nearby historic 
Dandy Crossing, the White Canyon, Dirty 
Devil, and Dark Canyon scenic areas. 

.2. Natural Bridges National Monument, 
and the nearby memorable Elk Ridge, Fable 
Valley, Beef Basin, and Gypsum Canyon. 

3. Lands End area, with its French Seep, 
Observation Rock, Cleopatras Chair and 
beautifully weird “Land of Standing Rocks.” 

4. Cataract Canyon, sheer walled and 2,000 
feet deep, and its neighboring fantastic sec- 
tion of curiously eroded and faulted red, 
buff, white, pink, green and yellow rock laby- 
rinth of the Needles. 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


This quick tour along the proposed Glen 
Canyon Reservoir gives only a glimpse of the 
scenic wealth which this dam would open up. 
There are other considerations. 

Besides spectacular scenery, facilities for 
boating, camping, swimming, water-skiing, 
fishing, hiking, and horseback riding would 
be provided. In fact, whatever the vacation- 
ing public desired. 


To REDRESS OLD WRONG—IN 1864 THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY DESTROYED NAVAHOS’ FaRMS— 
COLORADO PROJECT WOULD HELP INDIANS 


Navaho Dam—one of the four major dams 
included in the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect now before the United States House of 
Representatives—aims to redress a long- 
standing wrong. 

The story behind this project involves the 
history of the proud Navaho Tribe and the 
shameful way they have been treated by 
their white brothers. 

It involves the slowly awakening con- 
science of the white man, and the opportu- 
nity he now has to help right a century-old 
grievance. 

The story goes back 100 years. At that 
time, the Navaho Tribe was fighting a los- 
ing struggle to protect its rapidly shrinking 
hunting ground from the encroaching white 
man. 
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PUT ON RESERVATION 


The United States Army finally moved 
against the Navahos in 1864 and subdued 
them by destroying their orchards, farms, 
and primitive irrigation systems. The In- 
dians were taken to Fort Sumter, where they 
were held until 1868. That year the Gov- 
ernment and the tribe entered into treaty 
placing the Indians on a reservation. 

In exchange, the Government made many 
promises to the Navaho people. It promised 
them a schoolroom and a teacher for every 
30 children. It promised them a chance to 
farm with a reasonable acreage for each 
family. 

The Government was not able to keep its 
promises. 

As a result, the plight of the Navahos 
has worsened every year. Now many mem- 
bers of the tribe live in abject poverty. Aver- 
age cash income is down to $150 a year as 
the Navahos attempt to scratch a living 
out of the barren reservation land. Without 
farming and educational opportunities, the 
Navaho faccs a gloomy future. 

ATTEMPTED HELP 


Some Government and private agencies 
have attempted to alleviate the plight of 
the tribe. Missions and some schools and 
clinics have been established. 

Just this fall, Utah’s Gov. J. Bratken 
Lee and Highway Commissioner Harley J. 
Corleissen quietly gathered clothing, medi- 
cal and food supplies from friends and as- 
sociates to help the Indians through their 
period of greatest suffering—the winter. 

But most of these efforts treated the 
symptoms, not the cause, if he is to provide 
his own livelihood in a white man’s world, 
the Navaho must have better educational 
and farming opportunities. 

That is the aim of Navaho Dam and the 
anticipated Navaho project. They would help 
the Navaho to help himself. 

This is the way Paul Jones, chairman of 
the Navaho Tribal Council, phrase it: 

“We know that the Navaho Dam and the 
entire Navaho project will cost a great deal 
of money. But we feel it will be money well 
spent for all the taxpayers of this country. 
It will be less than may be spent, if the 
project is not built, to support and maintain 
us over the years. And in addition, it will 
enable us to support ourselves with the dig- 
nity and human satisfaction to which every 
citizen is entitled. It will enable us to take 
our rightful place in society,’’ Mr. Jones says. 

The Navaho project is the product of a 
unique joint endeavor of two Federal agen- 
cies, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

It is designed to provide needed culinary 
and irrigation water for the tribe, so that 
the barren but fertile reservation acres will 
provide adequate livelihoods for the 80,000 
Navahos making their homes there. 

First—and basic—unit of the Navaho proJ- 
ect is the Navaho Dam. A $32,933,000 struc- 
ture, it would be built on the San Juan 
River and would bring into being a $1,450,- 
000-acre-foot reservoir. 

After this dam is built, then the way 
would be clear for the construction of two 
projects which would actually put the stored 
water to work—the Navaho project and the 
San Juan-Chama project. 

Funds for these two projects would be 
sought under the Levitt Act, or similar legis- 
lation providing for assistance to the In- 
dians. 

The Navaho project (formerly called the 
Shiprock and South San Juan projects) 
would provide for the irrigation of about 
137,250 acres of arable dry land lying along 
the south side of the San Juan River, a 
principal tributary of the Colorado River, 
near the towns of Bloomfield, Farmington, 
and Shiprock in northwestern New Mexico. 

Of the lands that would be irrigated, 109,- 
000 acres are located in the Navaho Reserva- 
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tion and 28,250 acres are outside the reser. 
vation. All the lands within the reservation 
and 1,660 acres outside the reservation are 
Indian-owned. Much of the remaining lang 
is publicly owned. 

The proposed San Juan-Chama Project 
which would be considered later When 
needed, also would use water from the Na. 
vaho Dam. This project involves g trans. 
mountain diversion of San Juan River head. 
waters into the nearby parched Rio Grande 
Basin. 


The Saga of Billy Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re. 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter, I am including in my statement an 
article from a new magazine, which ap- 
pears very interesting, called Saga. The 
article that I am including concerns 
Gen. Billy Mitchell and the trial to which 
he was subjected in the 1920’s in his ef- 
fort to be given an opportunity to prove 
that planes of that date could make a 
successful attack on a first-class battle. 
ship. 

I wish that everyone who obtains the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD would read this 
article. It shows you the struggle made 
by General Mitchell, Carl Spaatz, Eddie 
Rickenbacker, H. H. Arnold, Tom Mill- 
ing, and other noted fliers of that period 
to get recognition of the fact that air- 
power was something to be reckoned 
with in the future as a weapon of war. 

The development from the days of 
1915 when Mitchell learned to fly up to 
the time when he had his controversy 
and his military court martial trial, 
should indicate to thoughtful persons 
who are interested in national defense 
that airpower had a distinct future. In 
1920, two Englishmen by the name of 
Alcock and Brown flew from Newfound- 
land to Ireland in an open plane. Later 
the meteoric flight of Charles Lindbergh 
who crossed the ocean alone and landed 
at Orly Airport, still in existence. 

I hope that those who read this article 
will not think that I am presumptuous 
in mentioning the fact that I also hada 
very humble part in flying on the front 
in World War I. General Mitchell was 
the first man who staged a mass raid of 
airplanes. It happened that our group 
did not participate in that raid. The 
purpose of it was to drop pamphlets be- 
hind the enemy lines through the devicé 
of a favorable wind, which would find 
their way behind the enemy’s lines. Th¢ 
pamphlets contained the menu of the 
American doughboy and we felt that that 
would break their morale, as our troops 
were much better fed than the Germal 
soldiers were, whose spirit was beginnil: 
to weaken. 

In the article is also mentioned thé 
matter of the St. Mihiel drive. It was 
my pleasure to participate in this drive, 
flying a Salmson plane in five missions. 
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‘As some people may remember, the battle 
opened on Pershing’s birthday, Septem- 
per 12, 1918. I was flying for the Fifth 
army Corps, one of the divisions of which 
was the Yankee Division, or as we called 
it, the “Yankee Devils.”” Then later we 
switched over to the Meuse-Argonne 
drive where I flew many missions. The 
same type of plane in a similar squadron 
as mine was flown by a young man by 
the name of SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, now a 
distinguished Member of the United 
states Senate. Also, the same type plane 
ina similar squadron was flown by Gen. 
George Kenney, who was the head air- 
man in the Pacific where he performed a 
remarkable job. I have heard that the 
salmson was the first plane with a radial 
motor, as distinguished from a rotary 
motor. Some of us who had that experi- 
ence look back now and wonder how we 


came out alive. 
The article follows: 
THE SAGA OF BILLY MITCHELL 


(By Jack Pearl) 


Silhouetted against the slate-blue sky, the 
97,000-ton dreadnaught looked in the dis- 
tance like a rhinoceros; her forward turret 
jutted up like a huge horn and her super- 
structure rose humplike out of her massive 
hull. Layer upon layer of steel armor caused 
her to wallow low in the water. Then thou- 
sond feet overhead, the planes buzzed around 
her in circles like a swarm of mosquitoes— 
mosquitoes with TNT in their stingers. One 
by one, they peeled off. 

It sounds like something that happened 
on a quiet Sunday afternoon in December 
1941, but the tragedy of Pearl Harbor was 
the end of the story. It began on a quiet 
afternoon 20 years earlier. 

It all strated because a headstrong young 
general by the name of Billy Mitchell had 
the fantastic notion that an airplane 
could sink a battleship. His Army superiors 
laughed at him; it was inconceivable to them 
that anyone could seriously believe that a 
flimsy flying crate of wood and fabric held 
together by wire and glue would ever pose a 
serious threat to an armor-plated queen of 
the seas. But Mitchell was not a man to 
be put off easily. When the Army and the 
Navy refused to listen to him, he took his 
case to the people in the magazines and 
hewspapers, flouting one of the service's most 
inflexible traditions. His speeches and 
articles caused an uproar. For centuries, 
the public had regarded the Navy as the 
backbone of the national defense—the 
proudest institution of the United States. 
twas unnerving to be told that the battle- 
wagons had lost their value as our first line 
of defense, that the Navy was obsolete. Even 
the most spirited West Point freshman 
would have bitten off his tongue before he 
called the Navy obsolete. 

The people were worried. With the ob- 
Jectivity of laymen, they clamored: “Let’s 
find out whether Mitchell is right or wrong.” 
So, in 1921, Congress passed a resolution to 
make a test. 


According to the terms of the armistice, 
the Germans, in 1918, had delivered into 
United States hands the pride of the Kaiser’s 
“vy, the battleship Ostfriesland. Interna- 
“onal law said that she was to be scuttled 
Within 3 years, and the deadline was almost 
up. The Navy was all set to:do the job 
when Congress suddenly changed the plans 
in July of 1921. “Mitchell says his planes 
can sink a battleship,” they told the Navy. 
Let's see him sink the Ostfriesland.” 

All around Washington that night naval 
officers toasted each other gleefully in the 
Service clubs. They felt they couldn’t have 
me for anything more. In their opinion, 
‘€ Ostfriesland was unsinkable. She had 
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weathered 18 direct hits by the biggest Brit- 
ish naval guns in the Battle of Jutland, had 
struck a mine and had still managed to 
escape under her own power. She had a 
triple hull composed of 85 separate water- 
tight compartments. It was the Navy’s pri- 
vate opinion that the only way to sink her 
would be to fix demolition charges at strategic 
places inside her hull. To the admirals, the 
idea of Mitchell pitting his puny bombers 
against this monster was almost ridiculous. 

The tests, covering a period of three days, 
were to be conducted under joint Army and 
Navy supervision with a team of naval ref- 
erees calling the plays. When the Navy 
released its “rules,’’ even the most ardent 
Mitchell supporters shook their heads. This 
was the old con game at its worst—or best, 
depending upon which side you were rooting 
for. The Navy stipulated that a maximum 
of six planes could be used in any one raid, 
specified their types and the weight of the 
bombs they could carrye They set what 
seemed like a ridiculously high altitude from 
which the bombs were to be dropped, and 
further ruled that the tests would be held 
off the Spanish Capes in Virginia, 100 miles 
out to sea. Inasmuch as the land-based 
Martin bombers that were to be used in the 
tests had a maximum flying range of two 
hours, this allowed them only the slimmest 
margin of time to accomplish their mission. 
They would have to unload their bombs as 
quickly as possible and run for home or 
risk exhausting their fuel and crashing into 
the sea. To complicate this danger, the 
Navy added a subtle clause that the referees 
could halt the demonstration whenever they 
pleased (and as often as they pleased) to 
send inspection teams aboard the target 
ships. 

After reading the rules under which the 
tests were to be conducted, Secretary of the 
Navy Josephus Daniels boasted to the news- 
papers that he would willingly stand bare- 
headed on the bridge of the Ostfriesland 


while she was being bombarded. 
In the warm-up event, the planes were to 
try to sink the light cruiser Frankfurt, an- 


other captured German vessel, with 600- 
pound bombs. No sooner had the first bomb 
landed about 100 yards off her bow than 
there was a spurt of smoke from the funnels 
of the small tender which carried the referees, 
the prearranged signal to halt the tests. 
While an inspection team motored over to 
the Frankfurt and began a leisurely in- 
spection of the obviously undamaged 
cruiser, the frustrated pilots circled idly 
overhead, wasting precious gasoline. Time 
and time again, they had to abandon the 
site and return to their base for refueling. 
If it had not been for the months of exhaust- 
ive drilling which Mitchell had put his boys 
through, the Navy might have walked off 
with the honors on the first day. But in 
spite of the obstacles and restrictions that 
hampered them, the tenacious airmen man- 
aged to drop two bombs close to the Frank- 
furt’s bows. The terrific concussion split 
open her seams, and in less than 20 minutes 
she sank gracefully beneath the waves. 
There was a faint swell of excitement 
among the observers aboard the transport 
Henderson, anchored at a safe distance from 
the target ship, but it died quickly. The 
Frankfurt, after all, was not a first-line 
fighting ship. Lightly armored, she was de- 
signed to hit and run. The real test— 
the only test—would be the Ostfriesland. 
The second day of the tests was a good 
one for the Navy. Mitchell’s bombers 
mussed up the dreadnaught’s decks with a 
couple of 600 pounders, but they might as 
well have tried to sink her with pea-shoot- 
ers. The newspapers heralded the results 
as a great victory for the Navy. Coming 
into the final round, the honors were about 
evenly divided with the big test yet to come. 
Thursday, July 24, 1921, dawned bright 
and clear. The Ostfriesland tugged gently 
at her anchor in a calm sea. Already mot- 
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tled with rust, her hull had been splotched 
with red paint to clearly distinguish her 
as the target ship. She looked particularly 
ugly and indestructible. Stretching across 
the horizon to the east of her, the ships 
of the Atlantic fleet were lined up like 
grim sentinels at an execution. At a safe 
distance from the German dreadnaught, the 
transport Henderson rolled gently in the 
slight swell, her rails crowded with Army 
and Navy officers, Congressmen, Cabinet 
members, foreign diplomats, and reporters, 
all waiting for the big show to get under 
way. The atmosphere aboard her was that 
of a picnic boat. The Navy men laughed 
confidently; the Army men _ stood about 
sheepishly, making self-conscious jokes 
about Mitchell, like an embarrassed mother 
trying to gloss over the behavior of an 
impudent child. There was a good deal of 
interested but not too spirited discussion 
among the civilian observers. But the truth 
was that no one was taking the affair too 
seriously. It was a strictly hypothetical 
problem, much the same as space travel is 
today, and the spectators weren't anticipat- 
ing spectacular results any more than an 
audience at the rocket proving grounds at 
White Sands expects to see a test rocket 
make a round trip to the moon. 

At a few minutes after 12, the lookout 
spotted seven specks on the western hori- 
zon. To the observers on the Henderson, 
they looked like a wedge of flying ducks. 
Gradually they materialized—six Martin 
bombers dwarfing a sleek little Handley- 
Page that was flying at the head of the 
formation. The sight of the Handley-Page 
with a gaily colored pennant streaming out 
from its tail evoked mixed comment on 
the Henderson from the Navy men and the 
civilians. 

The Army was moody and silent. Why 
couldn’t Mitchell stay on the sidelines the 
way a dignified general is expected to? And 
that pennant. Well, there was no telling 
what the rebel would do next. They hoped 
for the best and expected the worst. 

Then the little Handley dipped its wings 
in a salute, and with its pennant curling 
in the wind, began to climb up and away 
from the formation at a tangent to the 
circle the Martins were describing around 
the target. 

The big bombers began to climb. slowly 
with the painful laboriousness of pregnant 
women ascending a long flight of stairs. 
Fixed on the belly of each ship was a single, 
giant, 2,000-pound bomb, to date the big- 
gest bomb in military history. Up and up 
they circled above the Ostfriesland until 
they had reached the altitude prescribed by 
the Navy. The squadron leader peeled out 
of the formation, and when he was directly 
over the ship, let go with a small 25-pound 
ranging bomb. It sent up a slim column 
of water about 100 yards off the dread- 
nought’s stern. 

The second Martin went into a sideslip 
and then suddenly the bomb she had been 
carrying was suspended in space and the 
plane, free of her 1-ton burden, seemed to 
bounce high in the air as an updraft caught 
her. The slim cylinder of TNT fell slowly 
and majestically, arching away from the 
battleship in a graceful trajectory. It knifed 
the water cleanly like a high diver about 
200 yards off the Ost/riesland’s bow. There 
was a terrific explosion that sent a geyser 
of water and smoke over a hundred feet 
into the air. As the concussion reached the 
Henderson, men skidded about her decks 
cursing and grabbing for the rails and other 
handholds. The Ostfriesland trembled; she 
pitched and strained at her anchor as tons 
of water rained down on her. 

She was still obscured by smoke when the 
second bomb disappeared into the waves, 
closer than the first but still far from a 
direct hit. One by one, the bombs fell at 
regular intervals, churning up the Atlantic 
with the fury of a hurricane; their thunder 
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still rang in the ears of the spectators 
aboard the Henderson long after the Mar- 
tins had regrouped and were circling the 
area to see whether or not their mission had 
been successful. 

As the smokescreen that cloaked the Ost- 
friesland was Grawn away by the stiff east- 
erly winds, a cheer went up from the Navy 
side. The big dreadnought was fighting her 
way free of the tons of water that had cas- 
caded down on her decks. At last she shook 
herself proudly and came to rest on an even 
keel. She appeared to be unmarked. 

“They didn’t even come close,” an admiral 
cried gleefully, and like a small boy he 
thumbed his nose at the bombers circling 
overhead. 

A reporter shouted, “Look again.” 

The admiral’s mouth fell open as the Ost- 
friesland began to list to the port side. A 
profound silence settled over the Hender- 
son. The admiral rubbed his eyes. “But 
there’s not a mark on her,” he said wonder- 
ingly. 

Then her bow lifted out of the sea, re- 
vealing the gaping holes in her hull beneath 
the waterline. Higher and higher went the 
bow as the big ship rolled over on her side. 
Not a word was spoken aboard the Hender- 
son. The spectacle had the kind of awe- 
inspiring majesty you associate with the 
death of giants. 

At 12:33 p. m., her stern was completely 
under. Five minutes later, she settled up- 
right in the water, nose in the air, her fun- 
nels submerged. At 12:40, her bow slipped 
under the waves, and the only evidence that 
she had ever existed was a series of con- 
centric rings spreading out over the calm sea 
in a big bull’s-eye. 

Stunned by what they had seen, the 
spectators watched in fascination as the 
silver Handley-Page plummeted out of the 
sky. Down she came, faster and faster, 
diving at the spot where the Ostfriesland had 
gone down. At about 1,500 feet, she pulled 
out of the dive and let go a small bomb. It 
landed directly in the center of the bull’s-eye. 

Now the wave of emotion that had 
washed silently through the ranks of the 
observers broke like the roar of the surf. 
Whistles, cheers, screams and applause 
saluted the little plane. 

There were tears, too. A white-haired 
admiral shook his fist at the Handley-Page 
as it roared across the Henderson’s bow, so 
low that some spectators claimed they could 
see Mitchell’s toothy grin of triumph: “You 
bastard” the admiral muttered through 
clenched teeth. As it receded in the dis- 
tance, the flapping banner seemed to mock 
him. 

William Lendrum Mitchell was not always 
an outspoken champion of air power as a 
separate military weapon. At first he visual- 
ized the airplane as a valuable adjunct to 
ground operations, a potential eye for the 
Army. But when wer broke out in Europe 
in 1914, and he saw what the French, British 
and Germans were doing with their planes 
he developed an entirely new concept of air 
power that would some day revolutionize all 
military thinking. In 1916, he took flying 
lessons, and from that time on he began to 
think in the air. A new dimension had been 
added to war. In 1917, Mitchell requested a 
leave of absence to observe the war in Eu- 
rope. By the time he got off the boat, Amer- 
ica was in it, too. In France, Billy attached 
himself to another great air pioneer, Maj. 
Gen. Hugh ‘Trenchard, the chief of the 
Royal Fiying Corps. It was a relationship 
that conditioned his thinking for years to 
come. 

In the early years of the war, there had 
been a few dogfights, between English and 
German pilots taking shots at one another 
with rifles and pistols, and an occasional 
haphazard bombing raid. But the primary 
function of aircraft was observation. 
Trenchard, however, foresaw squadrons of 
pianes sailing through the air in formation 
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like battleships, carrying great loads of 
bombs to be dropped on enemy cities and in- 
stallations; he saw smaller, faster, lighter 
ships escorting the big bombers and attack- 
ing enemy planes. 

Bven before the first American forces land- 
ed in France, Mitchell had made a name for 
himself. He learned to fiy the British and 
French planes, and accompanied the Allied 
aviators on missions over German territory. 
He even got into a couple of dogfights. For 
his achievements he was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre by the French and was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. 


Later appointed Commander of the Army 
Air Service in the Zone of the Advance, he 
worked tirelessly with the young American 
pilots, teaching them all the tricks he had 
learned from the French and British. 


At first, there was harmony between the 
Air Service and the Army High Command 
and the brass left Mitchell alone. General 
Pershing listened attentively to his plans 
for coordination between ground troops and 
air forces, and, in the fall of 1918, gave him 
his first real chance to show what the Air 
Service could do. 

For 3 years the Allied armies in the field 
had pounded away at the formidable Ger- 
man salient at St.-Mihiel without appreci- 
able success. In the final year of the war, 
Billy Mitchell assembled the first air armada 
in history with the purpose of wiping out 
this huge thorn in the Allied lines—2 at- 
tack brigades of 400 planes and a fleet of 
bombers. To the old-line officers it seemed 
like a crazy scheme. 

On the morning of September 12, 1918, 
1 of the 2 American air brigades hit the 
left flank of the salient. Every available 
German airplane in the sector was sent up 
to fend them off. Then, while the first bri- 
gade refueled and rested, Mitchell sent his 
second attack wave to the right flank of the 
salient. The poor German pilots scarcely 
had landed when they had to take off again. 
Meanwhile, a third wave of planes, bombers, 
flew unopposed across the mouth of the 
salient, blasting roads, troops, supply trucks, 
and communications. Shuttling back and 
forth from one flank to the other, the Ger- 
man planes were squeezed neatly within the 
diminishing boundaries of their own lines. 
Cut off from their rear by the bombers, the 
German troops within the wedge were dis- 
organized and terrorized. Inside of 2 days, 
the Americans captured 16,000 prisoners, and 
the St.-Mihiel salient, a Geramn strongpoint 
since 1915, was wiped out. It was a bitter 
lesson to the Germans—one they remem- 
bered long after the Americans had forgot- 
ten it: An army cut off from its homeland, 
thwarted in both advance and retreat and 
covered from above, is an army lost indeed. 
It was a lesson the Germans were to teach 
the French 25 years later as the poilus sat 
foolishly entrenched behind their impreg- 
nable Maginot Line. Like the Battle of the 
Bulge in World War IT, the destruction of the 
St.-Mihiel salient marked the beginning of 
the death throes of the German armies in 
the field. 

For his brilliant achievement Billy Mitchell 
was promoted to brigadier general and put in 
command of the Air Service of the Group of 
Armies. He had great plans for the Army Air 
Service, and at this point, with the St.-Mihiel 
victory still vividly in mind, the brass was 
with him all the way. General Pershing even 
approved a fantastic plan for dropping para- 
troopers behind the German front in a big 
offensive proposed for the spring of 1919. 
But, ironically, the war ended too soon, be- 
fore Mitchell was able to consolidate his posi- 
tion with other decisive shows of air strength. 
When the common enemy was whipped, the 
Army and the Navy began to look at each 
other suspiciously again—petty rivalries were 
revived—and both fixed a malevolent eye on 
the Air Service. Here was an upstart that 
was challenging the supremacy of both. 
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Gen. Billy Mitchell knew what he was y 
against when he returned to the States in 
mid-February of 1919. He was ready to qo 
battle for the future of aviation, and he had 
a few bitter recriminations about the past 
that he wanted to get off his chest. At the 
start of the war, the United States had 
boasted that it would have 100,000 planes in 
the air by the end of 1918. As it turned oyt 
there were only 740 American-manufactureg 
ships in France at the time of the armistice 
and less than 30 percent of these were actu. 
ally used. None were combat planes, yj 
of the American ships were De Havilland-4s, 
designed for Observation and photography, 
The DH-4 was nicknamed “the flying coffin” 
because it had a bad habit of exploding in 
flames if it crashlanded, or if a bullet 
pierced its gas tank. Nine men in Mitchell's 
squadron had been cremated in DH-4s ip 
1 week. That such structural and mechani- 
cal defects should exist in a machine built 
by the greatest industrial nation in the world 
was inconceivable to Mitchell. There coulg 
be no excuse for mistakes that cost lives, 

It was like building a house. You have an 
architect draw the plans, you have carpenters 
do the construction work, an electrician do 
the wiring, and a plumber install the plumb. 
ing—who would think of letting a plumber 
do the plastering or draw the plans? But 
this was exactly what was happening in the 
air service; it was being run by a lot of men 
who knew absolutely nothing about air- 
planes. 

In 1919, Mitchell outlined his views before 
a naval investigation board -exploring the 
potentialities of the airplane. ‘In the fu- 
ture,” he told them, “there will be a Ministry 
of Defense, combining Army, Navy, and Air 
Force under one command.” 

“Preposterous!” said the admirals. 

He went on to tell them that there would 
be a separate Air Force which would work 
independently, but in coordination with the 
Army and the Navy. 

“What possible advantage could there be 
in a separate Air Force?” he was asked 
guardedly. 

“Why, it could destroy enemy installations 
hundreds of miles behind the front lines; 
it could bomb factories, depots, railroads. 
War is decided by getting at the vitals of an 
enemy. An independent Air Force can do 
all these things before an army has a chance 
to mobilize. Why, some day, there might 
not even be any need for the Navy.” 

It is not too hard to picture the expres- 
sions that came over the faces of those salty 
old seadogs when Mitchell said that. When 
the doors finally closed behind him, there 
was considerable mopping of brows and shak- 
ing of heads. “Somebody’s got to stop that 
young maniac!” one grim-faced admiral said. 

Despite the heavy odds lined up against 
him, Billy Mitchell crusaded confidently and 
diligently for the cause of airpower. Not 
only did he work long hours as Assistant 
Chief of Army Air Service, but he spent his 
own time plotting Out airways over the 
United States for commercial air lines. He 
campaigned in Congress for support of his 
ideas and carried the fight to the public by 
writing hundreds of magazine and newspaper 
articles. He was a picturesque figure in his 
flashy, unauthorized uniforms—pink riding 
breeches and Sam Browne belt—and, not- 
withstanding his controversial opinions, he 
made good copy. 

In fact, Billy was becoming much too pop- 
ular a figure to suit the Army and the Navy. 
And what was worse, he was “going over 
the heads of his superiors” to the people. 
Even the most patient of the old order could 
no longer deny the threat he posed when, in 
1921, after much public agitation, Congress 
passed the resolution to set up the bombing 
tests with the captured German ships and 
the experiment ended so disastrously for the 
Navy diehards. 

Now, more than ever, Mitchell was deter- 
mined to prove that some of the money spent 
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on battleships could be spent to better ad- 
vantage on aircraft. His aim was to build 

an air force for coastal defense that would 
- any invading enemy navy at bay. In 
1923, in another series of Navy-controlled 
tests, Mitchell's fliers bolstered his claim by 
sinking the scrapped battleships New Jersey 
and Virginia. This clinched the case as far 
the the public was concerned. ‘Don’t spend 
our money on obsolete battleships,” was the 
cry. The Navy was outraged. ‘We can’t let 
nim do this to us oldtimers,” they appeaied 
to the Army. The Army, loyal to the tried 
and true traditions of generations, was 
stampeded. “If this Mitchell has his way,” 
a few generals fretted, “all of us will be pol- 
jshing his boots before long.” So now there 
was a solid front against Billy Mitchell. 

When the war was over, Mitchell normally 
would have reverted to the rank of colonel, 
put he had retained the rank of brigadier 
general because of his appointment as As- 
sistant Chief of Army Air Service in the 
United States. However, when his term was 
up, he would be reduced to colonel unless 
he was reappointed. Here was the perfect 
answer to the dilemma which faced the 
Army and the Navy. The pressure was put 
on Secretary of War Weeks. Mitchell was 
not reappointed. As an added precaution, 
he was “exiled’”’ to Texas to take up the duties 
of air officer, VIII Corps, at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton. The big brass sighed with relief. If 
you couldn’t lose a man in Texas, where 
could you lose him? But they were wrong. 
That may have been an effective way to exile 
a troublesome officer back in the time of 
the Indian wars before the days of radio, 
press, and news services, but it wouldn’t work 
in 1925. Shorn of the star on his shoulder, 
Colonel Mitchell cheerfully applied himself 
to his new job and kept up his incessant 
barrage of criticism against the Navy and 
the Army with as much vigor (and gaining as 
much public attention) as he had in Wash- 
ington, 

The crisis came in September 1925. To 
combat some of the uncomplimentary propa- 
ganda that had been flying its way as a result 
of Mitchell's crusade, the Navy decided to 
venture into the field of public relations and 
show the public just how wrong his charges 
were; that the Navy actually was enthusias- 
tically exploring the potentialities of air 
power. In September of 1925, it was decided 
to send 1 of the 2 Navy dirigibles, the Shen- 
andoah, on a good-will flight through the 
Middle West. It was the season for State 
fairs, and the powers-that-be reasoned that 
by hovering over the sites of these fairs, they 
could reach thousands of people with their 
message. Even President Coolidge smiled on 
the venture. Not only would the spectacular 
show boost the Navy’s stock, but it would 
also create a feeling of good will toward the 
Republican administration. The com- 
mander of the Shenandoah, Commander 
Zachary Lansdowne, was given his orders. 
The flight was set for September 2. 

The Navy was also planning another show 
to take place simultaneously with this one. 
On August 31, 3 Navy seaplanes—2 PN-9's 
and a Boeing PB—-1—were scheduled to take 
of from San Francisco on a nonstop flight 
to Hawaii. It was destined to be a bad week 
for the Navy. 


On September 1, the newspaper and radio 
announced that the PB-1 had developed en- 
gine trouble even before it took off. The fol- 
lowing day, they reported that one of the 
PN-9's had broken down only 300 miles off 
the coast, and that the other one was miss- 
ing. On September 4, headlines screamed 
that the Shenandoah had broken into 3 
parts during a violent electric storm and 
that 14 of her crew, including Commander 
Lansdowne, were dead. By a miracle, a for- 
ward section with 28 men had floated down 
to safety in the mountains. 

_ Making the most of a bad situation, the 
Navy pulled off one of the neatest dodges in 
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political history. Assuming an attitude of 
pious self-righteousness, Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur wrote off the calamity with this 
statement: “In view of the failure of the Ha- 
waiian flight and the Shenandoah disaster, 
we have come to the conclusion that the At- 
lantic and the Pacific are still our best de- 
fenses. We have nothing to fear from enemy 
aircraft that is not on this continent.” 

Billy Mitchell hit the ceiling. For 2 days 
he shut himself up in his San Antonio Office. 
On the Sth of September, he came out of 
seclusion and handed the reporters an 8,000- 
word statement that began: 

“I have been asked from all parts of the 
country to give my opinion about the rea- 
sons for the frightful aeronautical accidents 
and loss of life, equipment, and treasure 
that have occurred during the last few days. 
This statement is therefore given out public- 
ly by me after mature deliberation and after 
a sufficient time has elapsed since the ter- 
rible accidents to our naval aircraft to find 
out something about what happened. 

About what happened, my opinion is as 
follows: These accidents are the direct re- 
sult of the incompetency, criminal negli- 
gence and almost treasonable administra- 
tion of the national defense by the Navy 
and War Departments * * *.” 

Mitchell backed up this accusation with 
specific charges regarding the Shenandoah 
disaster and the Hawaiian flights. He level- 
ed charges of incompetent administration of 
the air services against both the Army and 
the Navy. He stated: “All aviation schemes 
and systems are dictated by the non-flying 
Officers of the Army and Navy who know 
practically nothing about it. The lives of 
the airmen are being used merely as pawns 
in their hands. * * * The airmen them- 
selves are blinded and bulldozed so that they 
dare not tell the truth * * *. The conduct 
of affairs by these two departments, as far 
as aviation is concerned, has been so dis- 
gusting in the last few years as to make 
any self-respecting person ashamed of the 
clothes he wears. Were it not for the 
patriotism of our air officers and their abso- 
lute confidence in the institution of the 
United States, knowing that sooner or later 
existing conditions would be changed, [I 
doubt if one of them would remain with the 
coors * * 2." 

He went back to the day the Army bought 
its first plane from the Wright brothers in 
1908 and traced the management—or mis- 
management—of the Air service by the Army 
and Navy through World War I up to the 
present. He concluded with this scathing 
indictment: “As a patriotic American citi- 
zen, I can no longer stand by and see these 
disgusting performances by the Navy and 
War Departments at the expense of the lives 
of our people and the delusion of the Amer- 
ican public.” 

“This is then what I have to say on this 
subject and I hope that every American will 
hear it.” 

Mitchell’s San Antonio blast touched off 
a nationwide storm. The Army and the Navy 
dismissed it as nonsense, but the President 
was worried. There was too much public 
pressure being brought to bear through 
Congress to ignore the charges. The only 
way to appease the people would be to 
launch an investigation. Congress had al- 
ready backed Mitchell’s views in an ex- 
haustive investigation into the air services 
before the accidents. This time, the Presi- 
dent appointed a board composed of civil- 
ians. On September 22, Colonel Mitchell 
was relieved of his duties at Fort Sam 
Houston and ordered to Washington to tes- 
tify before the President’s Aircraft Board. 


In the meantime, the missing PN-9 of the 
Hawaiian flight had been found. She had 
run out of gas and had drifted around the 
Pacific for 9 days until a submarine had 
spotted her and towed her to port. Com- 
mander Rodgers and his crew were all safe, 
and absolved the Navy of any blame for the 
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The official clamor for Mitchell’s 
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accident. 
“head” grew louder and louder. 
entering a wedge for military dictatorship 
with himself as dictator,” the brass said 
* * * “He’s a Communist!” * * * and on 
the most ridiculous side * * * “It couldn’t 
have happened if he had been a West 
Pointer.”’ 

On September 8, the newspapers of the 
country carried the headlines, “Court- 
martial for Colonel Mitchell.” 

This is the 96th Article of War: 

“* * * Though not mentioned in these 
articles, all disorders and neglects to the 
prejudice of good order and military dis- 
cipline, all conduct of a nature to bring dis- 
credit upon the military service * * * shall 
be taken cognizance of by a * * * court- 
martial and punished at the discretion of 
such court.” 

It covers everything from kicking an army 
mule to spitting in the Commander in 
Chief’s eye. 

At a quarter to ten on the cloudy morn- 
ing of October 28, 1925, Colonel Mitchell 
pushed through the milling crowd in front 
of the War Department’s old Munition 
Building. His wife Betty and his sister 
Harriet were with him. It is still a matter 
of conjecture why the War Department chose 
this dilapidated structure for the trial. The 
roof leaked, the plaster was falling off the 
walls; it had even been abandoned as a ware- 
house. It took an army of workmen a full 
week to mop up the water that lay in stag- 
nant pools on the mildewed floor. There 
was no central heating. Many thought it 
was an attempt to degrade the accused, but 
it seems more logical that the Government 
wanted to discourage the public from at- 
tending the trial. Camp chairs had been set 
up in the tiny courtroom on the second floor 
to accommodate a handful of spectators. 
There was standing room for a few more. 

Normally, in court-martial procedure, it is 
the custom for spectators to file out of the 
room whenever any point arises which the 
judges must determine in private conference. 
But in the Mitchell trial, it was impossible to 
clear the court because of the limited space 
in the hall outside the courtroom. Instead, 
it was decided that the members of the court 
would retire to a small anteroom to settle 
such issues. 

The atmosphere was colder and gloomier 
inside the building than it was outside. 
The judges stood around, smoking and 
shivering, saying very little to each other or 
anyone else. In fact, the only person con- 
nected with the trial who was smiling was 
Billy Mitchell himself. At 10 minutes to 10, 
he marched jauntily into the small court- 
room. It was a madhouse. An army of re- 
porters and photographers was ensconced in 
the center of the floor together with a moun- 
tain of equipment. Spectators were shoving 
and pushing for coveted seats. The air was 
fetid. It was a bad place for anyone with 
claustrophobia. 

Billy and his wife took seats at a small 
table at the front of the room with his 3 
lawyers: Frank Reid, a Congressman from 
Wisconsin; Judge Plain of Aurora, Ill.; and 
Col. Herbert A. White, his military counsel. 
He talked and joked with his friends in the 
first row of seats and seemed genuinely 
cheerful and at ease. 

At exactly 10 o’clock, the sergeant at arms 
stood up at the front of the room and gave 
the command. “Stand up.” Everyone in the 
room got to his feet with a great scraping of 
chairs and scuffling of feet. The 13 judges 
filed solemnly into the room and took their 
places at a big, curved table at the front 
of the room. This was the highest court- 
martial ever convened in the history of the 
United States. 

The president of the court was Maj. Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall, former Chief of the 
Hawaiian Command, and at the time Chief 
of the Army General Staff. The members of 
the court were Maj Gens. R. L. Howze, F. W. 
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Sladen, W. S. Graves, B. A. Poore, and Douglas 
MacArthur; Brig. Gens. A. L. Bowley, E. L. 
King, F. R. McCoy, E. B. Winans, G. LeRoy 
Irwin, and E. E. Booth. Col. B. Winship was 
the law officer who would settle points of 
procedure and other legal matters. The fact 
that there was not a single air officer on 
the court led Congressman Fiorello. La- 
Guardia to observe: “Billy Mitchell isn’t 
being tried by a board of his peers, but by a 
pack of be-ribboned dog-robbers of the Gen- 
eral Staff.” 

They were an impressive looking tribunal 
with their campaign ribbons and stars flash- 
ing on their khaki uniforms. There was a 
ripple of laughter at the rear of the court- 
room as someone was heard to remark that 
“Billy has more medals than all of them put 
together.” 

When the judges were seated and the spec- 
tators had settled down again, Col. Sherman 
Moreland, the trial judge advocate, took a 
sheet of paper from his assistant, Lt. Col. 
Joseph McMullen, and read a statement: 
“The Government is ready to proceed with 
the prosecution of the case of the United 
States v. Col. William Mitchell.” He asked 
the judges whether or not they had ever 
expressed any opinion as to the guilt or 
innocence of the accused; whether any of 
them were to appear as witnesses before the 
court; whether any of them would be pro- 
moted if Mitchell were to be dismissed from 
the service and whether or not they had any 
prejudices or biases against the defendant. 
As their names were called, each judge an- 
swered with a decisive “No.” 

Colonel Moreland then turned to Congress- 
man Reid. “Does the defense wish to chal- 
lenge any member of this court?” 

“We do,” Reid said. “We challenge the 
right of Brig. Gen. Albert L. Bowley to sit on 
this court on the basis of bias and preju- 
dice.” He went on to cite excerpts from a 
speech which General Bowley had made at 
an American Legion convention in South 
Carolina, in which he had said that the in- 
fantry was the backbone of the United States 
Army and had expressed uncomplimentary 
views about the Air Service. The judges filed 
out into an anteroom to deliberate the 
charge. A short time later they returned, 
and General Summerall announced that 
they had allowed the charge. General Bow- 
ley went quietly. 

“Are there any more challenges?” Colonel 
Moreland inquired. 

“Yes,” Reid replied. “We also challenge 
Gen. Fred Sladen, on the basis of bias and 
prejudice.” The judges filed out again to 
formally deliberate the point. It was upheld. 

When the court was settled once more, 
Colonel Moreland issued the final invitation 
to challenge—only three challenges are al- 
lowed in an Army court martial. There was 
a half smile on Reid’s face as he rose to his 
feet. “We also challenge the propriety of 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall to preside 
over this court-martial board.” There was a 
buzz of excitement among the spectators. 
All eyes focused on the rapidly reddening 
face of General Summerall. Reid continued: 
“In a speech before the Morrow Air Service 
Investigation Board, yeneral Summerall 
spoke against the establishment of a sepa- 
rate Air Force, and stated that ‘there was 
nothing to support the extravagant claims of 
Colonel Mitchell.” General Summerall has 
also indicated his prejudices in other public 
utterances since the present air controversy.” 
Reid paused for a second. ‘He has also ex- 
pressed a strong personal dislike for Colonel 
Mitchell ever since Colonel Mitchell had oc- 
casion to point out that General Summerall’s 
administration of the Hawaiian Command 
in 1923 was both ignorant and inefficient, 
and * * *” he coughed delicately, “that 
General Summerall’s personal controversy 
with the Admiral of the Navy in Hawaii at 
that time as to who was superior in rank 
made Army and Navy cooperation impossible 
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during the Pacific maneuvers.” A burst of 
laughter greeted this statement. 

Fuming with indignation, General Sum- 
merall upset the dignity and decorum of the 
court by jumping to his feet and shouting, 
“Although Colonel Mitchell’s report was un- 
fair, untrue, and ignorant, I have never en- 
tertained any hostility toward him.” Then, 
emphasizing the absurdity of his claim, he 
shook his fist at Mitchell and growled, “But 
we’re enemies now, Mitchell and I. Under 
no circumstances .would I continue as presi- 
dent of this court-martial.” 

The spectators groaned as the Judges filed 
out again to formalize Summerall’s with- 
drawal, for each time the judges rose, they 
had to stand up, too. When the court re- 
turned, it was announced that the challenge 
had been upheld and that Maj. Gen. R. L. 
Howze had been installed as the new presi- 
dent. The board was now reduced to 10 
members; the law was that the ousted mem- 
bers would not be replaced. A two-thirds 
vote was required for a conviction. 

Defense Counsel Reid was an unimpressive 
looking figure as he stood up to deliver his 
opening address, surrounded as he was by 
all this brass with their crisp uniforms, pol- 
ished buttons and military bearing. A 
stooped, rangy man with sandy hair and a 
thin, bland face, he spoke slowly and with a 
trace of midwestern drawl. Even the illus- 
trious members of the court permitted them- 
selves a dignified smile as he proceeded to 
address them as “You people,” instead of the 
time-honored “May it please the Honorable 
Court.” 

“With the permission of you people,” he 
said, “I’d like to read something.” He 
picked up a volume from the table beside 
him, stacked high with books, and flicked 
through the pages. He began to read slowly: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of sepech or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to pe- 
tition the Government for redress of griev- 
ances.” 

He looked up at the judges. “You gentle- 
men recognize that, of course. It is article I 
of the Bill of Rights, the first amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States.” 
He glanced sideways at the prosecution table. 
“Any schoolboy knows that.” He ambled 
slowly over to the table where the judges 
sat. “Does a man lose the rights and privi- 
leges guaranteed to him as a citizen of the 
United States when he becomes a soldier?” 
He walked the length of the table, fixing 
each of the eminent jurists with an inquir- 
ing eye. “If any of you fellows say ‘yes’ to 
that, I’m afraid you’re going to have quite 
a time filling your enlistment quotas next 
year. 

“As a loyal citizen and servant of the 
United States, Colonel Mitchell felt it was 
his duty to tell the people of a situation and 
to help bring about an adequate and well- 
balanced national defense. It is the duty 
of everyone to do as Mitchell is doing, that 
is to get the facts before the country in a 
matter vital to our national defense * * *, 
I’m sure you people believe that. I think 
even the prosecution must agree * * *.” Reid 
paused dramatically and then he dropped a 
bombshell. “I know the President of the 
United States believes it!’ He walked back 
to his table and took a sheet of paper from 
a pile of assorted documents. “Let me read 
you an excerpt from President Coolidge’s 
speech, given before the graduating class at 
the Naval Academy just this past June: ‘The 
officers of the Navy are given the fullest 
latitude in expressing their views before 
their fellow citizens, subject, of course, to 
the requirements of not betraying those 
confidential affairs which would be detri- 
mental to the service * * *’.”. He looked up. 
“I think it’s reasonable to infer that that 
latitude extends to the Army.” 
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There was a spontaneous burst of ap. 
plause from the onlookers and the Cadence 
of typewriters leaped into high gear in the 
news section. A battery of Photographers 
blazed away recording the discomfort of the 
prosecutors and the surprise of the judges, 
General Howze rapped sharply with his 
gavel. “Order in the court!” 

When quiet had been restored, Reid 
smiled and continued. “It is not chargeg, 
alleged or contended that the statements of 
the defendant are false, slanderous, libelous, 
blasphemous or obscene, immoral or any of 
the other things inimical to public welfare, 
or that they tend to incite warfare or rebe). 
lion. It is not charged that they corrupt 
the public morals, disturb the peace, create 
anarchy, impede or hinder the government 
in its function * * *.” He addressed himself 
to the president of the court-martial. 
“What jurisdiction do you people have to try 
him?” 

If Congressman Reid had failed to make 
his point with the court, he had neverthe. 
less, more than convinced the audience, 
People strained forward anxiously in their 
seats, their attention glued on the judges 
faces. As Reid sat down, Judge Advocate 
Moreland got to his feet almost reluctantly, 
“Counsel for the defense has an interesting 
argument. At this time I am not prepared 
to rebut it. I make a motion for an ad. 
journment.” 

The judges filed out into the anteroom to 
consider the motion and were back almost 
at once. “This court will adjourn until ten 
o'clock tomorrow morning,” General Howze 
said. It was hard to say who looked the 
most relieved, the prosecution or the judges 
themselves. But it is a safe bet that Presi- 
dent Coolidge wasn’t the most popular man 
in the Army and, Navy camp that night. 

Later, Reid told Mitchell, “Now we've got 
them right where we want them, Billy, The 
last thing the Government wanted to do was 
to make a public issue out of the charges 
you leveled at the Army and Navy. They 
figured the very fact that you said these 
things was enough to railroad you into a con- 
viction for insubordination. Now they've 
got no case unless they can prove that what 
you said wasn’t and isn’t true.” 

Mitchell’s face, lined with strain and weari- 
ness, relaxed a little. “Does that mean I'l 
get a chance to prove that it is true?” 

“Exactly,” Reid gloated. ‘“‘They stepped 
into their own trap. This trial will bea 
sounding board for every accusation you 
made in the San Antonio statement, with 
this big difference. Before, it was only your 
words. Now the public is going to see and 
hear the facts for themselves. Yes, sil, 
we're going to sink the Navy, and the Army, 
too. * * * There’s only one thing that bothers 
me.” He squeezed Billy’s elbow affection- 
ately. “You'll probably go down with the 
ship.” 

Mitchell smiled wanly. “I knew that when 
I stuck my neck out down in Texas.” 

There was a great deal of speculation, 
private and in the newspapers, about the 
new twist the Mitchell courtmartial had 
taken. Even the conservative New York 
Times, which had branded Mitchell's San 
Antonio statement “both insubordination 
and folly—this is not language becoming an 
officer and a gentleman,” went so far as t0 
comment, “Mitchell’s defense will get fullest 
latitude, because of Coolidge’s utterance 
and ‘freedom of speech’ guaranteed in the 
Constitution.” 

As soon as court was officially in session 
the next day, Prosecutor Moreland answered 
the argument which the defense had ad- 
vanced “* * * counsel for the defense main- 
tains that there is no distinction between 
a citizen in civilian life and a citizen who 
is @soldier. This is not true. When a man 
enters the service, his civil status ceases 
and his military status begins. ‘This is 4 
change of considerable consequence. Sol- 
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diers must obey the rules laid dawn by mili- 
tary law. * * * Jn any case,” he walked over 
~ ‘the defense table and Stood over Mit- 
ae,“ °° the Constitution does not pro- 
tect a man who shouts, ‘Fire!’ in a crowded 
theater, be he civilian or soldier.” ; 

Mitchell flushed and Congressman Reid 
shot back scornfully. “But suppose the the- 
ater is on fire, Colonel? What happens 
then?” : 

There was scattered clapping in the court- 
room, General Howze rapped with his gavel. 
“Gentlemen! Gentlemen! Counsel for de- 
fense Will kindly save his remarks until he 
has the floor.”’ 

From the looks exchanged between the 
opposing chief counsel, it was evident that 
the controversy was taking on personal over- 
tones. Regaining his composure, Colonel 
Moreland continued. “If the argument ad- 
yanced on behalf of the accused should 
stand, it would mean that a private could 
perate his captain and a major could lam- 
poon his colonel, with the result that dis- 
cipline would vanish and the Army would 
become a mob. Yesterday, Mr. Reid quoted 
a paragraph from a speech that President 
Coolidge made to the graduating class at 
Annapolis last June and distorted its mean- 
ing to provide justification for the insidious 
accusations Colonel Mitchell made in his 
San Antonio statement. I think it goes 
without saying that when the President said 
that officers are given the fullest latitude in 
expressing their views before their fellow 
citizens, he did not mean to imply that an 
officer could denounce some innocent man 
as a criminal.” 

As Colonel Moreland returned to his chair, 
Congressman Reid popped up from his. 
“Colonel Moreland seems to be under a mis- 
apprehension. The issue in this case is not 
discipline. Colonel Mitchell never has, and 
never would, disobey a direct order from a 
superior. There is no question of insubordi- 
nation here, Colonel Mitchell’s statements 
were made in good faith, the good faith of 
aman doing his duty for his country. The 
judge advocate speaks self-righteously of de- 
nouncing an innocent man as a criminal. I 
suggest that this is exactly what he is doing 
at this trial. Colonel Mitchell is an inno- 
cent man. He did not attack an individual; 
he merely spoke out against a public policy, 
and I defy the prosecutor to find a single 
case On record where a man has ever been 
tried for making statements about public 
policies, The crime exists only in the minds 
of his accusers. Gentlemen, are we going 
to lynch a truth-teller?” 

Reid jammed his hands deep into his pants 
pockets and walked slowly over to the judges’ 
table. “The judge advocate has intimated 
that when a man becomes a soldier he sac- 
rifices his civil liberties—the right to think 
and speak his own mind. I don’t believe 
that. If it is true that a soldier isn’t en- 
titled to voice a personal opinion, then you 
Judges are mere automatons.” Hands still in 
his pockets, Reid shuffled back to his chair, 

The judges looked anything but happy as 
they prepared to decide the pleas to jurisdic- 
tion by specification. As each of the charges 
Was read, defense counsel challenged as to 
jurisdiction, After each challenge, Colonel 
Winship advised the court that in his opin- 
ion defense should be overruled. Inasmuch 
as each plea had to be deliberated in secret 
Session, the judges marched in and out of 
the room eight times. Each time the judges 
got up, everyone else in the courtroom rose, 
too. The proceedings took on the farcical 
alr of a game of musical chairs. Near the 
end of the session, the crowd was convulsed 
With laughter, and even some of the judges 
had trouble restraining a smile. But eight 
umes the members of the court got up to 
leave the room, and eight times Reid was 
Overruled, 


stotismayed, Reid then made a motion to 
as Out all charges on the grounds that 
the court-martial procedure had been vio- 
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lated. “The laws of court-martial proce- 
dure,” he said, ‘“‘state that before an officer 
can be charged with a breach of regula- 
tions, said charges must first be referred 
to his commanding officer for investigation. 
General Hinds is the commanding officer in 
Texas. He did not investigate nor did he 
recommend a court-martial for Colonel Mit- 
chell at any time.” 

There was a fiurry of excitement in the 
courtroom. The judges were looking at one 
another dumbly. 

Colonel Winship addressed the judge ad- 
vocate, “Who did investigate the charges, 
Colonel Moreland?” 

Moreland squirmed uncomfortably in his 
chair. “Col. John Nugent of the inspector 
general’s office made the investigation.” 

“By what authority?” Mr. Reid demanded. 

“Yes, Colonel Moreland,” the law officer 
echoed weakly, “by what authority?” 

For some minutes, there was a potent si- 
lence. The judge advocate went into a hud- 
die with his assistants, the spectators 
strained forward in their chairs, reporters 
held their pencils poised expectantly above 
their pads; this was a question that had been 
puzzling those close to the case for some 
time. When Colonel Moreland faced the 
court again, his face was flushed. “Secretary 
of War Davis directed the investigation be 
made.” 

Reid was on his feet again. “I repeat, 
by what authority? Secretary Davis is not 
Colonel Mitchell’s commanding officer.” 

Colonel Moreland cast one final resigned 
look at his assistant. “Secretary Davis or- 
dered the investigation at the direction of 
President Coolidge, and the President is the 
commanding office of every soldier and officer 
in the United States military and naval 
services.” 

Mr. Reid's face lit up triumphantly. 
“Thank you,’’ he said and sat down, 

The press grinned admiringly. There 
would be moaning aplenty on Capitol Hill 
this night. The administration had cal- 
culated to keep this case localized in the 
Army’s backyard. With Billy Mitchell the 
popular public figure that he was, the last 
thing they had wanted was to have the Pres- 
ident’s hand forced on the very eve of a 
national election. On this dramatic note, 
a recess was called. 

In an interview with the press later that 
afternoon, Congressman Reid fanned the 
hot coals on which he already had the ad- 
ministration dancing, by vowing that he was 
going to subpena both Secretary of War 
Davis and President Coolidge as witnesses. 
“After all,” he said grimly, “it’s a man’s con- 
stitutional right to face his accusers.” 

The next morning, Colonel Mitchell was 
Officially arraigned. Colonel Winship or- 
dered the defendant to stand up as the judge 
advocate read the 96th article of war. Colo- 
nel Winship then proceeded to read the 
charges. Mitchell was pale and there were 
deep circles under his eyes, but he was erect 
and defiant and there was no trace of ner- 
vousness in his voice as he pleaded not guilty 
to each of the eight charges, and once to the 
specifications charge and to the general issue. 

The session that followed was a stormy one, 
in which many technical points of procedure 
had to be unknotted; it included numerous 
bitter exchanges between opposing counsel. 
On several occasions, the president of the 
court warned both Reid and Moreland to re- 
strain themselves. Finally, the judge ad- 
vocate, in a rather dubiously conciliatory 
gesture, turned to Reid with a nasty grin and 
said, “If I had a son who was guilty of a 
crime, I could wish for him no more able or 
more gracious advocate than the chief coun- 
sel for the defense.” 

“I am glad to return the compliment,” 
said Reid slyly. “If my boy was in trouble, 
I'd hate to have you prosecute him.” 

As the session progressed it was becoming 
more and more apparent that the defendant 
was becoming the accuser, and that if the 
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defense was allowed to try to substantiate its 
charges, the trial would become the very 
thing which the Government had hoped to 
prevent by bringing Mitchell to trial—a 
wide-open, public investigation into the air- 
craft controversy. The Government began 
its case Officially that afternoon with a pre- 
liminary move to establish the authorship 
of the San Antonio statement. The first 
three witnesses were reporters from Texas 
newspapers, all of whom verified that Colo- 
nel Mitchell had given them the text in 
question. Lt. Col. George L. Hicks, adju- 
tant general of the Eighth Corps Area in 
Texas, was the fourth witness. 

Congressman Reid waived examination of 
the first three witnesses but said very off- 
handedly that he would like to ask Colonel 
Hicks a few questions. Addressing himself 
to the colonel in his most disarming manner, 
Reid inquired “Are you on duty in Texas, 
Colonel?” 

“Yes, sir,” Hicks replied. “At headquar- 
ters of the Corps Area in San Antonio.” 

Reid grinned, ‘Tell the truth, Colonel, has 
the issuance of the Mitchell statement led to 
any insubordination or breakdown of dis- 
cipline in Texas?” 

“I object.” Colonel Moreland exploded. 
“That question is completely irrelevant.’ 

“Not at all,” Reid said affably. “The 
prosecution charges that Colonel Mitchell 
made statements that prejudice good order 
and military discipline. If the question of 
discipline is irrelevant, then the charge is 
ridiculous.” 

Colonel Winship, the law officer, gazed ap- 
pealingly at Colonel Moreland. “Objection 
overruled.” 

Reid smiled. “Thank you. Now, Colonel 
Hicks, will you please answer my question? 
Did Colonel Mitchell’s statement lead to any 
insubordination or breakdown of discipline?” 

“No, sir,” Hicks said firmly. “In my judg- 
ment it did not.” 

When the witness had stepped down, Reid 
made a motion to end the proceedings on 
the grounds that none of the charges had 
been proved and a reasonable doubt existed 
as to every allegation made by the prosecu- 
tion. There was a chorus of “Ahs” and 
“Ohs’ as Colonel Winship advised the court 
to reject the motion and the judges upheld 
him. Reid shrugged and sat down. 

At this point, Lieutenant Colonel McMul- 
len, assistant trial judge advocate, stood up 
in a state of consternation, waving a list as 
long as his arm. “I have here a list of 73 
witnesses for the defense just submitted to 
me by Mr. Reid. Some are stationed in Ha- 
waii, practically all of them in some remote 
part of the world or the United States. It 
will be impossible to round them up. Con- 
sider the time, the money * * *” he trailed 
off with a helpless gesture of his hands. 

Colonel Winship handed over a copy of 
the list to the president of the court. As 
General Howze studied the proposed list of 
defense witnesses, his eyebrows arched high- 
er and higher. Included were three Cabinet 
officers, the secretary to the President, and 
an impressive array of retired and active of- 
ficers of the Army and Navy, living, as 
Colonel McMullen had said, all over the 
globe. General Howze took out a handker- 
chief and patted his brow. There was one 
bright note—President Coolidge’s name was 
not on the list. Once again, the weary judges 
plodded into the wings like a group of tired 
chorus girls. When they returned a few min- 
utes later, General Héwze turned on counsel 

teid with a desperate belligerence. “Mr. 
Reid, if the court allows you to call up all 
the people, there’s no telling how long these 
procedings will be prolonged. * * *” 

“May it please the court,” Reid cut in. 
“The prosecution charges that Colonel 
Mitcheil’s statements were false, slanderous 
and libelous. Our purpose in calling these 
witnesses is to corroborate Colonel Mitch- 
ell’s The court can only decide 
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whether he told the truth on the evidence 
it will hear. There can be no middle ground 
on the admission of any and all evidence.” 

Reid was putting the pressure on from 
all sides now, and the judges as well as 
the prosecution were caught in the squeeze. 
As the Nation later summed it up: “Holding 
a bear by the tail is a pleasant pastime com- 
pared with trying Col. William Mitchell by 
court-martial. That energetic officer and his 
able counsel carried off all the honors in the 
first week of the trial. How the War De- 
partment must be kicking themselves that 
they did not ask Mr. Coolidge to issue a 
sharp Presidential reprimand and station the 
Colonel in the remotest part of Moroland.” 

As Reid had prophesied, the court had 
been maneuvered into a delicate predica- 
ment. If it allowed the defense to try to 
substantiate its charges, the War and Navy 
Departments would be smeared in the 
public’s eyes; but if they refused to hear all 
the evidence in the face of the unassailable 
case which Counsel Reid had built up to sup- 
port this contention, then they would sacri- 
fice personal integrity and honor.in a clear 
admission that the trial was fixed. 

Looking anything but happy the judges 
postponed their decision and adjourned court 
until the following Monday morning—a 5- 
day intermission occasioned by the elections. 

“Until Monday?” one reporter was heard 
to remarks, “All that dancing in and out of 
the room must have tired the old boys out.” 

Picking up the remark, General Howze 
growled, ‘Don’t you worry about the physical 
endurance of the court,” and stomped out 
of the room. 

There was cautious optimism among the 
Mitchell supporters during that week, and 
some of the newspapers speculated wildly 
that Mitchell’s acquittal was practically a 
certainty if he could prove his charges. The 
temperate New York Times, ridiculed such 
extravagance. In a shrewd analysis of the 
situation, the Times said: “Regardless of 
whether or not the charges are true, they will 
in no way affect the case. An oflicer may be 
a scoundrel, but if he is called a scoundrel by 
an inferior, this is still insubordination.” 


When court reconvened the following Mon- 
day, Defense Counsel Reid and Judge Ad- 
vocate.Moreland spent most of the day hotly 
debating the legality of the defense’s list of 
witnesses. Fuel was added to the fire when 
Reid brazenly tacked on 24 more names to 
bring the total to 97. 


Once again, the judges had to get on their 
merry-go-round, marching in and out of 
secret sessions the remainder of the after- 
noon. To the surprise of almost everyone, 
all the prosecution's objections were over- 
ruled 1 by 1. On November 9, the grim 
tribunal announced that the court was open- 
ing its door to all evidence. 


Before he called his first witness, Congress- 
man Reid told the court exactly what the 
defense intended to prove: “* * * We will 
show that the Shenandoah was not a modern 
dirigible. She was overweight. She was de- 
signed for hydrogen, yet helium was sub- 
stituted without making the necessary 
changes in her structure. This oversight 
greatly reduced her safety factor. In addi- 
tion, her valves were reduced to save helium. 
Six of her engines were removed and, due 
to a lack of care, even the gas cells in her 
skin had deteriorated. The calcium chloride 
used in her radiator as a nonfreezing agent 
is well known to have a destructive effect on 
duraluminum. Shortly before she left on 
her disastrous voyage, her frame had been 
weakened by an accident that had occurred 
in the hangar. 

“Her commanding officer, Zachary Lans- 
downe, knew all these things and expressed 
his disapproval of the proposed voyage in a 
report to the Chief of Naval Operations. In 
addition to the physical defects of the ship, 
he knew, too, that there were inadequate 
fueling facilities along the route. The Chief 
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of Naval Operations answered Commander 
Lansdowne in an insulting manner and re- 
fused to cancel the voyage or even postpone 
it until more favorable conditions existed. 
The Navy wouldn’t even provide parachutes 
for the men and rejected a Signal Corps offer 
to set up weather stations along the route 
because it would mean paying the men 
employed an extra $1.90 a day. 

“We will prove that a Navy officer tried to 
persuade Mrs. Landsdowne to perjure herself 
before the Shenandoah Investigation Board 
and to retract her testimony that her hus- 
band had made the flight under protest.” 

He went on to itemize the flagrant mis- 
management of the Hawaii flight and the 
MacMillan Arctic flight. On the subject of 
our inadequate defenses in the Pacific, he 
said, “We will prove that the War Depart- 
ment is guilty of almost treasonabie admin- 
istration in that there are in Hawaii or the 
Philippines no plans for the employment of 
the Air Service in the protection of the 
islands * * *. We will prove that the bulk 
of the Army Air Service equipment is obso- 
lete. 

“We will prove that Colonel Mitchell made 
numerous recommendations looking toward 
the improvement and full development of 
aviation, very few of which, if any, were ever 
acted upon.” 

In conclusion, he said, “We will prove by 
evidence that Colonel Mitchell, after exhaust- 
ing every usual means to safeguard the 
aerial defense of the United States without 
result, took the only way possible that would 
cause a study of the true conditions of the 
national defense to be made.” 

For 3 weeks, witness after witness took the 
stand and hammered home every point that 
Reid had made. 

Maj. Carl Spaatz, one of the outstanding 
heroes of World War I, was a key witness. 

“Major Spaatz,” Mr. Reid began, “you are 
the chief of the Tactical Unit section of the 
Training Division of the Air Service, is that 
true?” 

“Yes.” 

“How many airplanes would you 
had in the Air Service?” 

“About 1,800.” 

“How many of these ships would you say 
are standard machines?” 

“Well, about 237 of them are inherited from 
the war. I'd say about 69 are modern ma- 
chines.” 

“And how many of these are in the train- 
ing service?” Reid asked. 

“Sixty,’’ was the quick reply. 

“In other words, Major Spaatz, that leaves 
about nine planes to be used against the 
enemy in case of an air attack.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Reid shot a triumphant glance at the 
judges, ‘‘Now tell me, Major Spaatz, just what 
in your opinion is the state of the equip- 
ment in the Air Service?” 

“The condition of the Air Force is such 
that it is difficult to figure out how we can 
continue flying. Our equipment is obsolete 
or obsolescent and is not adapted for the 
purposes intended.” 

“Do you believe the organization of the 
Air Service is being retarded by the War De- 
partment?” Reid snapped. 

Instantly, Colonel Moreland was on his 
feet roaring, “I object!” But before the court 
could take any action, Major Spaatz shot 
back, “I do.” There was hearty laughter in 
the courtroom as the fuming judge advo- 
cate hurled himself back into his chair. 

When the uproar had quieted down, Reid 
continued, “The War Department tells us 
that antiaircraft ground fire could suc- 
cessfully repel enemy air attack in a far 
more efficient manner than airplanes could. 
Their gunners must practice constantly. 
Tell us, Major Spaatz, when was the last 
time the Army held aerial gunnery prac- 
tice?” 

“About 2 years ago,” Spaatz said. 

At this point, the president of the court 
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leaned forward and said incredulously, “Tyo 
years ago! Who is responsible for thato” 

Spaatz smiled wryly. “A while back, whey 
the Government was looking for a spot for 
gunnery practice, they found a good location 
in Michigan that could have been leased fo, 
a dollar—but it seems that the War Depart. 
ment was loath to let the dollar go.” Gep. 
eral Howze pulled his neck in like a turtle, 

Under further examination, Spaatz saig 
that air personnel was 70 percent short of 
men, and that there were only two officers 
with any air service on the general staf 
When Reid asked him about the recent 
deaths of Captain Sheel and Lieutenant 
Pierson in racing airplanes, Spaatz replieq 
that a high-speed racing machine should be 
junked after 1 year. The planes used by the 
dead fliers had been over 2 years old. 

Captain Oids, another war ace, 
a key witness. 

“Captain Olds,” Reid asked, 
Major Harley Wheeler?’ 
“I knew him well. 
commander in Hawaii.” 
“Were you present when he was killed?” 
“Yes,” Olds said. “I was there when he 

crashed on July 13, 1921.” 

“What do you know about his death?” 

Colonel Moreland objected strenuously, 
“What is counsel seeking to prove by this 
line of questioning?” 

Ignoring Moreland, Reid said to the court, 
“The night before his death, Wheeler was 
called into Colonel Chamberlain's office— 
Colonel Chamberlain was Chief of Staff of 
the Hawaiian Department—dand was told 
that he would be held personally responsible, 
and if necessary, the pilots would be held 
financially responsible, for any damage to 
planes incurred in forced landings.” 

Colonel Winship suggested that the obfec- 
tion be overruled, and the court upheld him: 
Reid continued with his questioning of the 
witness. 

“Captain Olds, did you talk to Wheeler 
before he was killed?” 

“Yes, sir,” Olds replied. “About 20 
minutes before he took off, Wheeler and I 
walked to headquarters together. After he 
picked up his equipment, we proceeded to 
Luke Field. He said that Chamberlain had 
put him on the carpet and complained that 
there were too many forced landings lately. 
Wheeler asked me to help him locate the 
trouble we were having with the Liberty 
motors. They were always stalling.” 

“Just what caused Major Wheeler's plane 
to crash?” 

Olds took a deep breath before answering 
“His motor stalled as he was taking off. In 
trying to save the plane, he went into a 
tailspin.” 

“Who was in command of the Hawaiian 
Department at that time?” Reid concluded. 

“Maj. Gen. George Summerall.” 

The next witness for the defense was Maj. 
Hap Arnold, a wartime pilot and an original 
pupil of Wilbur Wright. Taking up the 
matter of the Lassiter Aircraft Report. Reid 
asked Major Arnold about the statistics o 
aircraft fatalities. Arnold replied that 517 
officers and men had been killed from Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, to July 30, 1925. Only 12 of 
these men had been killed in modern, up- 
to-date airplanes. Reid then brought up the 
report of the Agamemnon tests, a series of 
land-based bombing tests, the results 0 
which were believed to be detrimental # 
Mitcheil’s case. 

“Major Arnold,” said Reid, 
Straus reports that 114 flights of 
failed to make a single hit in the Agamem- 
non tests.” 

Arnold smiled. “That’s a slight exaggera- 
tion. In the first place, there were only 11 
flights. Then, instead of Martin pombers, 
the Navy made us use DH-4s, completely un 
suited for bombing, and they only let us us¢ 
miniature bombs.” 
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Another witness, Lieutenant Colonel 
schauffler, the commanding officer of the 
Air Force Reserves in the Third Corps Area, 
said; “The Reserve Air Force could not be 
in worse condition. Under existing condi- 
sions, I would not go back in if you made 
me a major general.” 

Other top Air Service personnel testified 
that they were operating with equipment 
that should have been condemned, and that 
they had begged for appropriations time and 
time again and had been refused. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Gilmore, Chief of the Supply 
pivision in the Air Service, said that at the 
present rate of casualties, there would be a 
complete turnover in the Air Service every 
9) years. With each new witness who took 
the stand, the position of the Navy and War 
Department was becoming more tenuous. 

The judge advocate made one last frantic 
appeal to the court to stem the tide of 
damning evidence. Colonel Winship, the law 
officer, who, no doubt, was feeling the pres- 
sure from above, reproached counsel Reid, 
but without much conviction. “Mr. Reid,” 
he said, “the court is beginning to doubt your 
position in this testimony now being pro- 
duced before the court. The court has stated 
its willingness in extenuation and mitiga- 
tio to hear the evidence, but now there 
seems to be some doubt as to whether your 
purpose is a defensive one or a vindictive 
one.” 

For the first time, Congressman Reid lost 
his temper. ‘We expect to prove the truth 
of Colonel Mitchell’s statements, and in 
pringing this testimony before the court, our 
purpose is one of absolute defense. If the 
Government doesn’t want to pay the carfare 
of our witnesses, we will do it at our own 
expense.” That ended the matter. 


On the morning of November 12, the court- 
room was packed to capacity and crowds 
jammed the entrance of the Emory Build- 
ing, This was the day that the star witness 


for the defense, Mrs. Margaret Rose Lans- 
downe, widow of the deceased commander of 
the Shenandoah, was due to appear. 

There was a flurry of excitement as Mrs. 
Lansdowne, Gressed in mourning, took the 
stand. Breaking all the formal rules of 
court-martial procedure, the judges rose and 
stood stiffly at attention. General Howze 
bowed and said, ‘Good morning, madam.” 

As soon as the witness was sworn in, Reid 
wasted little time in getting to the point. 
“Mrs. Lansdowne,” he began, ‘‘did Capt. Paul 
Foley of the United States Navy, who is judge 
advocate of the Shenandoah Investigation 
Board, call on you previous to the time that 
you were called as a witness in that inquiry?” 

“He did.” 

“Was a paper delivered to you before you 
appeared as a witness before that court?” 

“There was,’’ Mrs. Lansdowne stated em- 
phatically. “Captain Foley wanted me to 
sign it, but I refused.” 

“Are you able to state in substance what 
was in that paper?” 

Colonel Moreland leaped out of his chair 
and began pounding the table with his fist. 
‘Tobject! At the time Colonel Mitchell gave 
out his San Antonio statement, he couldn’t 
possibly have known about any such paper 
or of Captain Foley’s visit.” 

Reid pounced right back. “The trial Judge 
advocate does not understand the purpose 
ofthe testimony. I willinform him. Colonel 
Mitchell charged that the Navy would pro- 
teed with a “whitewash” board in the 
Shenandoah case and that an effort would 
be made to get Mrs. Lansdowne to give false 
testimony.” 

“That's a prophecy.” 

Reid laughed. “You seem to forget that 
We are being tried in part on things that we 
Said would happen.” He turned to the law 
officer, “Isn’t that right?” 
wernt’ right,” Colonel Winship mumbled 
“akly, “Objection overruled.” 
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“Tell us what was written on that paper, 
Mrs. Lansdowne,” Reid said. 

“Well,” the woman began, “the paper was 
brought to me by a friend, the wife of a prom- 
inent Navy officer. There were three para- 
graphs. The first paragraph had me saying 
that when I first accepted to appear before 
the investigation board, it was because I felt 
my husband needed defense, but that now I 
had changed my mind and would not appear. 
The second had me saying that my husband 
was always ready to use the Shenandoah for 
military purposes regardless of weather or 
landing conditions. In the third paragraph 
I was to thank the court and leave the mat- 
ter up to them.” 

“Was this your attitude,” 
quietly. 

“Tt was not.” 

“Who was the writer of that statement?” 

“Captain Paul Foley!” Mrs. Lansdowne’s 
voice trembled with emotion now. “It was 
an insult to my husband’s memory that he 
would take the Shenandoah any place, and 
time, regardless of the weather.” She went 
on to tell how vigorously her husband had 
protested the trip, but that he had been over- 
ruled by the Chief of Naval Operations, who 
had also disapproved Lansdowne’s recom- 
mendation to postpone it to a later date when 
weather would be more favorable ‘because 
the State fairs do not occur at that time.’” 

“Did Captain Foley call on you before you 
testified?” 

“Yes, he did,” Mrs. Lansdowne replied. 
“Two days before. I was at the home of my 
uncle. He wanted to know what I was going 
to tell the board and tried to impress me with 
the importance of this investigation. I told 
him that I was going to show that the voyage 
of the Shenandoah was a political one. 
Captain Foley said I was wrong, that the tax- 
payers had a right to see their property. I 
told him then that I had never heard of a 
battleship being sent to the Great Lakes.” 

On that note, Reid concluded his examina- 
tion as the audience howled. The prosecu- 
tion then made a determined effort to trip 
up Mrs. Lansdowne. With fire in his eye, 
Colonel Moreland commenced a rapid-fire 
cross-examination. “Did Capt. Walter Ger- 
hardy (Secretary of War Wilbur's personal 
aide) ever call on you?” 

Ses. 

“Didn't you say that statements credited 
to you by the papers were lies?” 

“I did not. I said those who quoted me 
as saying that I held Secretary Wilbur per- 
sonally responsible, were not correct.” 

Moreland smiled patronizingly. “Isn’t it 
true, Mrs. Lansdowne, that you told the 
papers your husband had a premonition that 
this would be his last trip?” 

“My husband said that if he was lucky 
enough to get out of this one alive he’d 
certainly never make another trip.” 

Red about the ears now, Moreland struck 
out in another direction. “Did you know 
Captain Foley before he called on you?” 

“No,” Mrs. Lansdowne admitted. “That 
was the first time I had ever met him.” 

“How did you know this paper came from 
Captain Foley?” 

Mrs. Lansdowne looked flustered. 
woman who gave it to me said so.” 

“Who was she?” Moreland demanded. 

Mrs. Lansdowne hung her head. “I’d 
rather not say.” 

Colonel Moreland turned a pained expres- 
sion toward the judges. “It appears that 
what we have is a nonexistent paper brought 
by a mysterious woman.” All the judges 
looked relieved at having some reasonable 
doubt to cling to. 

During the next few days an impressive 
array of experts took the stand to testify 
to the ineffectiveness of antiaircraft fire 
against planes. One gunner admitted it was 
like “scratching his head with one hand and 
rubbing his stomach with the other” to keep 
a gun on an airplane. Lt. H. L. George of 
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the Army Air Service testified to the accue- 
racy of bombs dropped on a target the size 
and shape of the gun deck of the battleship 
California. “At 3,000,” he said, ‘75 percent 
of the bombs hit the target; at 8,000 feet 50 
percent of the bombs hit the target.” 

Things were going so badly for the prose- 
cution by the middle of November that 
Colonel Moreland was relieved as chief judge 
advocate. Taking his place, was the legal 
pride of the General Staff, a lanky, thin- 
faced young major named Allen Gullion who 
was noted as the shrewdest, most eloquent 
legal brain in the Army. Reid countered 
this move by pulling an ace out of his own 
sleeve in the person of retired Rear Adm. 
William Sims. The Secretary of the Navy 
must have groaned to hear an important 
and distinguished member of the home 
team rooting for the opposition. Admiral 
Sims emphasized the value of aircraft car- 
riers to the modern fleet and lamented the 
fact that the only carrier in the United 
States Navy was a converted collier. He said 
that in the naval warfare of the future, con- 
trol of the air would be an absolute essential, 
and that in his opinion, any naval vessel 
would be at the mercy of an enemy who 
controlled the air. Admiral sims also testi- 
fied that he knew of cases where officers were 
afraid to speak their minds before Congres- 
sional committees because of the fear that 
it would put a black mark on their records. 
When Reid asked him what the United 
States Navy air policy was, he replied, “It 
has none. Just bumps along from day to 
day.” Admiral Sims expressed equally un- 
complimentary views about the Shenandoah 
disaster. 

“From your experience as Commander-in- 
Chief of American Forces in European waters 
during the war,” Reid asked, “what is your 
opinion of the efficiency of anti-aircraft 
fire?” 

“T can give you actual figures,” the admiral 
replied promptly. ‘Anti-aircraft gunners 
average one hit in 12,000 to one in 65,000.” 

In regard to Navy administration of the 
air service, Sims declared, “It’s like a man 
learning how to play golf by reading a book.” 

In the cross-examination, Major Gullion 
slashed away at the old admiral viciously. 
Once he backed Sims into a corner by getting 
him to say that many naval officers were “too 
hidebound, unfitted and uneducated” to 
judge the value of airpower. Twisting the 
statement in an attempt to rattle the ad- 
miral, Gullion read the names of seven high- 
ranking admirals who took a dim view of 
airplanes. Many of them were good friends 
of Sims. Gullion asked slyly if the witness 
considered them to be “hidebound, unfitted 
and uneducated.” To the consternation of 
the judge advocate and the court, and to 
the delight of the spectators, Sims replied 
promptly, “I most certainly do.” 

Maj. Eddie Rickenbacker, the outstanding 
ace of the AEF, scoffed at the idea that anti- 
aircraft was any protection against air attack. 
He was especially vehement about the Army 
Air Service Reserve program. ‘My God,” he 
said. “The very least a pilot should have is 
1 hour’s flying time a week.” 

“Is it proper to send them up without 
parachutes?” Reid asked. 

“Tt’s like sending men to sea without life- 
boats. Fire is always a great hazard in air- 
craft and a man without a ‘chute is without 
hope.” 

“What is your opinion of this program of 

raining our men in World War I planes?” 

Rickenbacker growled, “Just take a look 
at the graveyards around our flying fields.” 

Before he began his cross-examination, 
Major Gullion swaggered back and forth in 
front of the witness, regarding him as a 
policeman might a criminal. Suddenly he 
shot a question at Rickenbacker, punching 
the words home like the staccato of a ma- 
chinegun. “Did you know that Baron Von 
Richthofen, the German war ace, was killed 
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by ground fire?’”” He laughed. “The whole 
French, British, and American air force 
couldn’t shoot him down; it took an anti- 
aircraft gunner to do it.” 

Rickenbacker said contemptuously, “I un- 
derstood he was killed in a dogfight durifig 
the German drive on Paris.” 

Gullion shook his head, as if to say, “Oh, 
those airmen.” ‘Then he continued, ‘Would 
you be surprised if I told you that one Ameri- 
can antiaircraft battery had shot down 9 
enemy planes?” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised at anything you 
told me,” Rickenbacker said. “I’d just be 
surprised if anyone believed it.” 

Gullion’s jaw dropped as the ccurtroom 
went into an uproar. General Howze had to 
pound for order several times. At this point 
Major Gullion decided that he had had 
enough of Major Rickenbacker. 

There were violent objections when Reid 
called to the stand Lt. H. W. Sheridan, who 
had been an Army observer aboard the Car- 
ried Langley during the Hawaiian maneuvers. 
“This is outrageous,” Colonel Moreland 
fumed. “Any information this man gathered 
as a military observer is top secret.” 

An outspoken young man, Sheridan com- 
mented wryly, “There's nothing secret about 
my testimony unless you want to suppress 
the condition of the Navy.” Major Gullion 
and Colonel Moreland leaped to their feet 
shouting simultaneously. 

Reid laughed. “I cbject to tandem objec- 

ions.” Even the judges lost some of their 

austerity in the howl that went up from the 
crowd. Concealing a grin behind his hand, 
Colonel Winship mumbled, “Yes, gentlemen, 
please, one at a time.” 

The story Sheridan told had all the farcical 
aspects of a Keystone comedy, or would have 
had, if it had not been so tragic. He told 
how there had been no coordination in com- 
mand, during the maneuvers; how even the 
captain of the Langley had no idea when his 
men were to take off, where they were to go, 
or what they were to do once they got there; 
how the landing operation was fantastic 
beyond description. He told how two planes 
had approached the runway from different 
directions and tried to land at the same time; 
swerving to avoid a head-on collision, they 
had plowed into three other planes that were 
standing on the deck. 

Major Gullion tore into Sheridan angrily. 
*“Do you know the depth of the water in San 
Francisco Harbor?” 

“TI am not familiar with the contours of 
the harbor’s bottom,” Sheridan answered. 

Thrusting his face almost against the wit- 
ness, Gullion demanded, “Are you a graduate 
of the War College?” 

“T am not.” 

“Do you think you’re qualified to exercise 
a high command?” 

“No, but I could command an airplane 
squadron at least,’’ Sheridan said dryly. 

Gullion sputtered. “Would you be sur- 
prised to know that those ‘terribly damaged 
planes’ you mentioned were back in action 
the next day?” 

“I wouldn’t believe it.” 

Gullion took another slant. ‘Do you think 
you're qualified to criticize the Navy avia- 
tors?” 

Sheridan said, with dignity, “I have never 
criticized the Navy aviators. They are as 
fine a group of pilots as you can find any- 
where.” 

“You realize, of course, Lieutenant Sheri- 
dan, that the Langley is just an experimental 
carrier. She wasn’t meant to be an efficient 
ship.” 

Sheridan grinned. “Well, she sure wasn’t.” 

Gullion exploded. Stamping up a: 
before the judges’ table, he fumed, “I move 
that all this man’s testimony be siricken 
from the record. He has shown that he is 
clearly unqualified to testify.” From his 
chair, Congressman Reid commented ca]m1 
“He's a good deal more quaillfi 


id down 
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counsel for the prosecution.” The audience 
cheered. 

On November 23, the moment arrived that 
everyone had been waiting for. Billy Mit- 
chell took the stand in his own defense. In 
the face of constant badgering and object- 
ing by Major Gullion, Counsel Reid reviewed 
the accused’s brilliant Army record and 
faithful service to his country. All the 
many recommendations he had made to the 
War Department for the improvement of the 
country’s air defense were brought forth, and 
it was pointed out they had all been shelved 
or tossed into the wastebasket. All the 
honors and citations he had received from 
foreign governments were read, including a 
letter from General Pershing, the tone of 
which was almost embarrassing in its praise. 
It was emphasized how the world’s leading 
aeronautical experts concurred almost unan- 
imously with Mitchell’s opinions. On the 
stand, the tense, pale-faced Mitchell re- 
peated every one of his charges. But he 
made it a point to stipulate that he had 
always said “in my opinion,’’ and had ac- 
cused “the system,” not a specific man or 
men. 

After this, Mitchell faced a 4-hour cross- 
examination by Major Gullion which has 
seldom had its equal in vehemence and 
vituperation in a courtroom. Its only pur- 
pose seemed to be to discredit the witness 
and defame his character. Typical of Gul- 
lion’s tactics is the following sequence: 
“Colonel Mitchell, do you know what the 
estimated wealth of the United States is?” 

*“‘No, sir.’ 

Gullion opened a copy of the World Al- 
manac. “The World Almanac says it is 
$302,803,862,000. Keep that in mind.” 

There was a titter from the spectators. 
Gullion then proceeded to read a statement 
by Mitchell in which he had warned that in 
the event of a war in the Pacific, mines and 
submarines would pose a severe threat to the 

eet. “Who did you have in mind when you 
wrote that?” Gullion demanded. 

“Japan,” Mitchell replied. 

“Japan.” Gullion turned and laughed at 
the court as though this was the biggest joke 
in the world. He then read another statement 
by Mitchell that said: “* * * The Pacific 
could be blocked off in squares of 900 square 
miles, by the enemy, each square an operat- 
ing base for a sub * * *,’’ Gullion turned 
on Mitchell viciously. “Do you’ know, 
Colonel Mitchell, that that would mean 
blocking off 10 million square miles? An 
enemy would need 12,500 subs to do that. 
At $5 million’ a sub, that would come to 
$624 billion. That’s almost twice the wealth 
of the United States, and you say Japan 
could do that?” 

Attacking a statement that Mitchell had 
made about the Pacific maneuvers, Gullion 
asked, “Where did you get the information 
that the Pacific maneuvers were a big 
parade?” 

“In my opinion, they were,” Mitchell re- 
plied calmly. 

“The San Antonio statement is an opin- 
jon?” 

“That's what it says.” 

“Tell me,’ Gullion snarled, “if all those 
statements were opinions, could you state 
the source of your information so we can 
differentiate between your opinions and your 
imagination?” Without giving the witness 
a chance to reply, he continued, ‘“‘Where did 
you get the information that the Pacific 
maneuvers cost $40 to $80 million?” 

“From the newspapers.” 

Gullion flashed the judges a horsey smile. 
“So, he gets all his information from the 
newspapers.” 

“Where the Navy is concerned, that’s the 
only place anyone can get it,” Mitchell inter- 
jected dryly. 

Turning to Mitchell’s criticisms of the 
Navy's Hawaiian flight, Gullion tried to feint 

into making a direct accusation against 
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anindividual. “You claim that the prepara 
tions for the Hawaiian flight were inade. 
quate. Yet these same plans were approves 
by Commander Rogers, who was in command 
of the flight. Do you think you area better 
judge than he is?” 

Mitchell smiled. “If Commander Rogers 
believed that flying back and forth ACTOss the 
Delaware River was proof that his planes 
could reach Hawaii, then I can only answer 
"wes.”” 

Gullion said that Mitchell's charge 
criminal negligence and treasonable conduct 
in the management of the Air Service Was 
preposterous. Treason is the act of giving 
aid to an enemy in time of war, he ge. 
clared. 

“That’s the obvious definition,” Mitchel] 
said quickly, “But there is another one, ang 
that is to betray a trust or a confidence. The 
people put their trust in the War and Nayy 
Departments to give them adequate defense: 
this has not been done.” 

Suddenly, Gullion dashed across the room 
and began shaking his first under Congress. 
man Reid’s nose. “You stop signaling him 
the right answers,” he howled. his out- 
burst greeted with hoots and hisses. Reig 
leaped to his feet and for a time it seemed 
that the session was sure to end in a free. 
for-all between the opposing counsel. Trem. 
bling life a leaf, the president of the court 
called a recess. 

For 3 harrowing days, Mitchell remained 
on the stand, parrying every attempt of the 
judge advocate to shatter his composure, 
Gullion’s frenzied efforts to malign him knew 
no limits. He attacked Mitchell's sanity, his 
morals, his truthfulness, and even his per- 
sonal life. Through it all, Billy remained 
aloof, although the strdin showed in his hag- 
gard face and sunken eyes. Only once did 
he seem on the point of cracking up, and 
that was when Gullion accused him of 
plagiarism in the writing of his book Winged 
Defense. In a surprise move, the trial judge 
advocate produced a lecture given before a 
War College class a few years before. He 
shock the manuscript in Mitchell’s face. 
“Isn't it true that you cribbed page after 
page of this report in your rotten b« 90k?” 

Mitchell gripped the arms of his chair and 
tensed forward as if he were about to leap 
at his tormentor, but Congressman Reid in- 
tervened soothingly. ‘‘The court is not try- 
ing the defendant on a copyright charge, I 
believe.” But the spectators were not shy 
about expressing their opinion of the prose- 
cution’s tactics. Someone in the back of the 
courtroom yelled, “I’d paste that guy in the 
kisser, Billy.” 

Sensing that he had made some small 
chink in Mitchell’s armor, Gullion followed 
up with what he thought would be a vital 
thrust. Holding up another paper, he said, 
“Colonel Mitchell, I have here a record of 
testimony given by you in 1913 before 4 
congressional committee in which you €X- 
pressed the opinion that there should not be 
a separate air force.” There was a tense 
silence as the trial Judge advocate sneered 
out over the sea of faces in the courtroom. 

Mitchell settled back in the chair with the 
placid smile of reminiscence with which 4 
mature man regards a folly of his youth. “I 
said it, all right,” he admitted genially, “and 
I was never more wrong in my life. I said 
a good many foolish things when I was 
young, and before the war.” 

When he stepped down from the stand at 
the end of his ordeal, the spectators rose In 
silent tribute. 

A light note relieved the tension that had 
built up during Mitchell’s ordeal when Con- 
gressman Fiorella H. La Guardia, of New 
York, took the stand. La Guardia, who had 
served with the Air Service in Italy during 
the war, had on numerous occasions risen 
publicly to Mitchell’s defense. Under eX- 
amination by Reid, La Guardia reported his 


observations of aerial gunnery at the Fort 
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Tilden exercises. “It was a regular panic,” 
id in his squeaky voice. “The planes 
he sal : ? the t t 
were flying back and forth towing the targets 
ight under the noses of the artillery, and 
oat vouldn’t make one single hit. Then 
a artillery Officers got together in a big 
football huddle and sent a radio message 
to the planes. ‘Please come in closer,’ they 
pegged. ‘Would you please — repeat your 
course again? Would you wait a few min- 
utes, please?’” La Guardia laughed. ‘Those 
ouys couldn’t hit a sitting duck.” 
“ta Guardia testified that he had per- 
sonally talked to many Officers, both Army 
and Navy, who were afraid to disagree with 
their superiors. “Why,” he said seriously, “I 
knew a quartermaster officer who had to 
testify to the value of a self-greasing axle 
pecause the guy who invented it was a rela- 
tive of his captain’s.” 

To discredit the little Congressman before 
the court, Gullion asked maliciously, “Is it 
true that you made a statement that Colonel 
Mitchell was being tried by officers who were 
prepared to find him guilty.” 

La Guardia looked up and down the line 
of cold faces arrayed behind the bar, then he 
winked at his old friend, Douglas MacArthur, 
and said, “That was before I knew that Gen- 
eral Mac was going to sit on the court.” 

At this point, the defense rested. 

The remaining days of the trial were anti- 
climactic. The prosecution paraded a troupe 
of Navy experts in and out of the witness 
chair. All of them disputed lamely the con- 
tentions which the defense had already 
proved to the satisfaction of most observers. 
Defense counsel Reid had a gay time picking 
their testimony apart at will. One of the 
key witnesses for the prosecution was an ex- 
airman who had served inauspiciously under 
Colonel Mitchell in World War I. Reciting 
an obviously memorized speech, he testified 
in glowing terms to the bull’s-eye accuracy 
of the German antiaircraft gunners. 

“I see,” said Mr. Reid blandly. ‘Did the 
German antiaircraft often keep you from 
carrying out your missions?” 

“Well, you had to be careful,” the witness 
hedged. 

“You were afraid of them?” 

‘I object.” Gullion was indignant. 

Colonel Winship, the law officer, coughed 
delicately. “Is counsel for the defense sug- 
gesting that the witness is a coward?” 

“His direct testimony makes me think he 
was very much afraid.” 

Unable to restrain himself, the witness 
leaped to his feet, his face flaming, and 
shouted, “I am not afraid of antiaircraft fire 
and I never was.” 

“And it never interfered with any of your 
missions?” Mr. Reid shot back. 

“Never,” thundered the witness, as the 
horrified Gullion buried his face in his hands. 

On the morning of December 17, Reid was 
due to make a final rebuttal summing up the 
defense. Everyone in the room stirred ex- 
citedly as Billy Mitchell unexpectedly got to 
his feet. ‘May it please the court,” he said, 
‘Tdesire to make a statement. My trial be- 
fore this court-martial is the culmination of 
the efforts of the General Staff of the Army 
and the General Board of the Navy to depre- 
clate the value of airpower and keep it in an 
auxiliary position which absolutely com- 
Promises our whole system of national de- 
fense. These efforts were begun as soon as 
the sound of the cannon had ceased on the 
Western front in 1919. When we sank the 
battleships off the Virginia capes in 1921, and 
again in 1923, and proved to the world that 
alrpower had revolutionized all schemes of 
national defense, these efforts were redoubled 
and have continued to this day. The truth 
of every statement which I have made has 
been proved by good and sufficient evidence 
before this court, not by men who gained 
their knowledge of aviation by staying on the 
ground and having their statements prepared 
by humerous staffs to bolster up their pre- 
Getermined ideas, but by actual fliers who 
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have gained their knowledge first-hand in 
war and peace. To proceed further with the 
case would serve no useful purpose. I have 
therefore directed my counsel to entirely 
close our part of the proceedings without 
further argument.” 

A hush came over the room as Billy sat 
down. There was much clearing of throats 
and blowing of noses. Mitchell felt a touch 
on his shoulder. Turning around, he was 
surprised. to see his old friend Will Rogers 
sitting in the first row of the courtroom di- 
rectly behind him. Blinking back his tears, 
Rogers threw his arm around Mitchell's 
shoulders, “Keep punching, Billy,” he cried, 
“the people are with you.” 

In her fine biography of Billy Mitchell, 
My Brother Bill, his sister Ruth reports: 
“That almost broke Bill down as no slander 
or invective could. He said years later, ‘It 
was a moment of tenderness—the one mo- 
ment of all that nightmare that I shall never 
forget.’ ” 

It was now Major Gullion’s turn to sum 
up. Eternally fixing himself as the villain 
in the place, Gullion denounced not only 
Mitchell but every witness who had appeared 
for the defense. His language was so in- 
temperate that even the judges and his own 
associates must have winched with shame. 
Of the witnesses, he dismissed Admiral Sims 
as “opinionated, narrow minded, egomani- 
acal, his eyes fixed in selfish stare upon his 
own career.” He brushed aside Sheridan as 
“the half-truth type,” Capt. Robert Olds as 
“the memory expert who waited 4 years to 
tell his story until Chamberlain, as well as 
Wheeler, was dead.” Of LaGuardia, he said, 
“That congressional expert is beyond my de- 
scription.’”” But he really warmed up to his 
subject when he got to Billy Mitchell: “On 
September 5, the accused broadcast through- 
out the land charges of incompetence, crim- 
inal negligence, and treasonable administra- 
tion against the War Department. At the 
same time, he charged fellow officers with 
gross ignorance and falsehood. Barely 3 
days had elapsed after the Shenandoah was 
destroyed, yet this self-appointed prophet 
presumed to explain her loss. If that is his 
idea of mature deliberation and sufficient 
time, what credit can be given to his judg- 

nent in other matters? * * * 

“Is this man a Moses fitted to lead the 
people out of a wilderness that is his own 
creation only? Is he the George Washing- 
ton type, as counsel would have you believe? 
Is he not rather the all-too-familiar char- 
latan and demagog type like Alcibiades, 
Catiline, and, except for a decided difference 
in poise and mental power in Burr’s favor, 
like Aaron Burr? 

“He is a good flier, a fair writer, a good 
shot, flamboyant, self-advertising, widely 
imaginative, destructive, never constructive 
except in wild, nonfeasible schemes, and 
never overly careful as to the ethics of his 
methods. 

“This court has had an opportunity to 
study those methods not only as revealed 
in his statements of December 5 but also in 
his former statements which counsel has 
had the gall to read into the record. * * *” 


His eyes wild, his hair hanging over his 
eyes, Gullion pointed a bony finger at Mit- 
chell and shrieked in an almost hysterical 
voice, ‘“‘We ask the dismissal of the accused 
for the sake of the Army whose discipline 
he has endangered and whose fair name he 
has attempted to discredit. We ask his dis- 
missal for the sake of the young Officers of 
the Air Service whose ideals he has shattered 
and whose loyalty he has corrupted. We ask 
his dismissal in the name of the truth under 
whose aegis he has sought protection but 
whose face he does not know.” He hung his 
head and placed his hand across his heart. 
After a pause for wind, he drew himself up to 
full height again. “And finally,” he 
screamed, “we ask it in the name of the 
American people whose fears he has played 
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upon, whose hysteria he has fermented, 
whose confidence he has beguiled, and whose 
faith he has betrayed.’ Guillion then bowed 
deeply, like a ham actor, and walked to his 
chair. 

The hush that fell over the court was the 
kind that usually precedes a lynching. Gen- 
eral Howze glanced nervously around the 
fringes of the roonr to make sure that all 
the guards were in place. Then he called a 
5-minute recess. After the recess, the pres- 
ident of the court rose and said in a solemn 
voice, “The court will now be cleared and 
closed.” 

At 3:40 p. m. the judges filed solemnly out 
of the room to consider their verdict. At 
6:34, they returned and took their seats. 
As General Howze stood up to read the ver- 
dict, it seemed that all pride and dignity 
had left these eminent men. They slouched 
in their chairs like small boys, gazing down 
in their laps at their folded hands. 

“The court is ready to make an announce- 
ment and it is desired that there be no 
demonstration of any kind.’’ Mowze’s face 
was stoic. “The court, upon secret written 
ballot, two-thirds of the members present at 
the time the vote was taken, concurring in 
each finding of guilt, finds the accused guilty 
of all specifications and of the general 
charge: * * = 

The sentence was, on the surface, surpris- 
ingly lenient: Mitchell was to be suspended 
from rank, command, and duty, with forfei- 
ture of pay and allowances for 5 years. A 
closer look revealed that it was a last des- 
perate attempt by the War Department to 
strike a bargain with the rebel: ‘“Keep quiet 
for 5 years and we'll forget the whole thing,” 
was the interpretation most people gave to 
the sentence. President Coolidge even of- 
fered to restore his pay during that period, 
an obvious gesture that would have been 
better if it had not been made. As far as 
Mitchell was concerned, the whole setup was 
unthinkable. On January 27, he resigned 
from the Army. 

The aftermath of the Mitchell court-mar- 
tial was explosive and gave the Government 
some bad moments for months after. News- 
paper headlines screamed of “fix” and “cruci- 
fixion.”” The New York Sun ran a mock ad- 
vertis¢ment: “Wanted—man for colonel in 
the United States air service. Must be a good 
listener. Willing to overlook anything. One 
with no flying experience preferred. Apply 
court-martial board, Washington, D. C.” 

The repercussions in Congress were un- 
precedented. Scores of bills were introduced 
that ranged from impeaching the President 
and court-martialing the judges who had 
convicted Mitchell, to overriding the verdict 
of the court, making Mitchell a four-star 
general, and immediately putting in force 
all of his recommendations. In flowery 
bursts of oratory, he was compared to 
Savonarola, Joan of Arc, Galileo, Columbus, 
and Socrates—‘they made him drink poison 
too.” All over the country people were gath- 
ering to form “fair deal for Mitchell” com- 
mittees. But as is so often the case when 
people talk too loud and too long, nothing 
actually was done. The sentence stood, and 
other matters of more immediate concern 
pushed Billy Mitchell out of the limelight— 
but not out of the news. 

Like the fighting man that he was, Billy 
Mitchell carried on his crusade for airpower 
from his home in Virginia. He started a 
campaign to found an Air Force Academy, on 
a par with West Point and Annapolis, with 
public contributions. But just at the point 
when the goal was in reach, he changed his 
mind. “It’s no good this way,” he told his 
friends. “The Government has to be in back 
of it or it can never mean anything.” 

His flow of articles preaching the gospel of 
airpower continued unabated throughout his 
retirement—all the court-martial had actu- 
ally succeeded in doing was to increase his 
output of words and argument. In 1928, 
when his article, Will Japan Try To Conquer 
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the United States, appeared in Liberty moeg- 
azine—outlining a hypothetical design for 
Japanese aggression which ineluded a sur- 
prise attack in the Pacific, capture of the 
Philippines, Dutch Harbor, and a drive 
through Alaska—the forerunners of the 
“America firsters’” charged him with being a 
warmonger. 

Ironically, while the United States was turn- 
ing a deaf ear to his pleas, the Japs and the 
Nazis were hanging on every word he said, 
translating his theories into action, lending 
ironic truth to Major Gullion’s tongue-in- 
cheek charge that he was a prophet. 

Thirty years have passed since the court- 
martial of Biily Mitchell. Today, even the 
stodgiest admiral will happily admit that the 
only crime Billy was guilty of was being born 
too soon. In 1945, 9 years after he died 
peacefully in his sleep, Col. William (Billy) 
Mitchell was promoted, posthumously, to the 
rank of major general and awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. In 1947, Con- 
gress gave the Air Force its independence— 
not quite as he had envisioned it, but a big 
step in the right direction. The 1950’s saw 
his fondest dreams of the United Defense 
Department realized in the inauguration of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Just this year, the 
last of his hopes materialized with the estab- 
lishment of an Air Force Academy on a par 
with West Point and Annapolis. There is 
even a move under way in Congress to make 
Billy the Air Force’s first five-star general. 

History is writing a Hollywood ending to 
the saga of Billy Mitchell. A grateful and 
enlightened Nation, humble in its remorse, 
heaps belated praise and glory on the grave 
of the hero whose cause was recognized too 
late. But, in the end, the medals and honors 
and the remorse mean little. The vindica- 
tion of Billy Mitchell and the Nation’s own 
bloody absolution were accomplished in one 
fiery day of reckoning at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941. But it’s a safe bet that 
Billy wouldn’t have wanted to be around to 
collect his last laugh. 


The Late John D. Dingell 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 3, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, I would like to add my voice to 
the beautiful hymn of tribute paid to the 
late JOHN DINGELL by his colleagues in 
the Congress. 

JOHN DINGELL was an honorable and 
courageous man who was thoroughly 
dedicated to the needs and desires of the 
average American. In his 23 years of 
distinguished service in the House of 
Representatives he provided outstanding 
leadership in the fight for social security, 
the National Labor Relations Act, na- 
tional health insurance, and other New 
and Fair Deal reform measures. 

He carried on the fight for liberal leg- 
islation despite a lingering illness which 
caused him untold pain and suffering. 
But JOHN DINGELL never permitted his 
own suffering to interfere with his legis- 
lative goals. I was always proud to have 
him as a friend as well as a brother 
member of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, 

JOHN DINGELL was a true statesman, 
endowed with the ability of relating 
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complex legislation to the needs of peo= 
ple which he so sympathetically under- 
stood. His high ideals and sincerity of 
purpose were a source of inspiration to 
his fellow Members who respected and 
admired him. He will be sorely missed 
in the crucial days ahead. 

We welcome his son, JoHN D. DINGELL, 
who has been chosen to carry on the 
work so nobly advanced by his distin- 
guished father. To our late colleague’s 
wife and children I extend my deepest 
sympathy in their great loss. 


Our Military Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, an excellent article from Iron 
Age entitled “Are We Unfair to Our 
Military?” has just been called to my 
attention. It is filled with truisms and 
is a strong reminder that those upon 
whom we depend in war and national 
emergency often are forgotten in the 
lethargic and comfortable periods of 
peace. Under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I reproduce this article 
by Tom Campbell, editor, in full: 

ARE WE UNFAIR TO OUR MILITARY? 
(By Tom Campbell) 

We as Americans blow hot and cold. 
Hardly ever do we strike a nice balance. 
Usually this doesn’t hurt us too much. But 
sometimes it does. Even then we are slow 
to admit it. 

For almost 3 years we have been tough 
on our military people. The morale of the 
Armed Forces has been declining steadily. 

You can’t fight a war—hot or cold—with 
Univacs alone. You can’t expect officers and 
enlisted men to feel deeply the need for pa- 
triotism ana service in the midst of a cold, 
cut-and-dried atmosphere almost completely 
dominated by civilians. You can’t have a 
spirit of sacrifice with accountants and ef- 
ficiency experts breathing down your neck— 
all of the time. 

The exodus of trained personnel from the 
services after costly training is something 
that should frighten us. We can't stop this 
trend by adding another Assistant Secretary 
of Defense. 

The longing looks which some top-level 
officers aim toward their retirement is not 
healthy. And the speed with which they 
join industry is not the best testimonial for 
choosing the services as a career. 

Military people who live for their country 
do not engage in public debate unless the 
principle and the stakes for freedom are 
great. Such a disciplined attitude covers 
up the long steady accumulation of frustra- 
tions shouldered by military people. 

You can do something about this. As 
businessmen, through your organizations, 
friends, and other groups you can call for 
better morale and a changed attitude toward 
the military. This is not a passing fancy. 
It is known that many top-level military peo- 
ple are upset over the treatment accorded 
the services at various times in the past 
few years. ° 

Furthermore, we have placed a terrible 
burden upon President Eisenhower because 
he is an outstanding military leader. We ex- 
pect him to settle the disagreements be- 
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tween the civilians in the Pentagon ang those 
whose whole life and training is tied up wity 
the security of our country. 

No one expects the military to run our 
country. But in making sure they don't it 
isn’t necessary to degrade the services, | 


The Celebrated Heyer Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12,1956 ” 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
which appeared in the November 1955 
issue of the Journal of the Bar Associa. 
tion of the District of Columbia. This 
article is of interest to all of us who are 
concerned with the welfare of small busi- 
ness. The article points up in particu. 
lar some of the difficulties which a 
smaller company experiences in connec- 
tion with the effort to obtain a Govern- 
ment contract. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

THE CELEBRATED HEYER CASE 


(By Carl L. Shipley, Esq., special assistant to 
the Attorney General of the United States) 
The small businessman! who submits the 
lowest responsible bid on Federal Govern- 
ment military contracts not infrequently 
finds he has entered a chamber of adminis- 
trative horrors from which he finally emerges 
dazed and shaken, and without the contract. 
The experience of the Heyer Products Co} 
of Belleville, N. J., is a hair-raising example 
of what can happen but should not. It.is 
a laboratory specimen of bad procurement 
practices as it affects a small business, and 
calls inexorably for legislative correction. 


DOLLAR VALUE OF MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


The Federal Government awards about 
$15 bililon of military prime contracts each 
year. Of this vast sum, only 20 percent of 
the dollar value is placed with small busi- 
nesses.* When a small manufacturer under- 
takes the expense of preparing a bid, he is 
entitled to a reasonable expectation that he 
will obtain the contract if he is the low 
bidder. 


PHILOSOPHY UNDERLYING MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT 


The Members of Congress have always 
insisted that the Government follow free 
enterprise principles in its military pur 
chases. Procurement officials must adver- 
tise their requirements and award contracts 
to the lowest responsible bidder who can 
supply the product. This policy lets the 
military get what it wants when it wants it, 
while at the same time protecting the tax 
payers’ dollars by compelling purchases at 


1There are 4 million small businesses 10 
America, representing 96 percent of all bus! 
ness. “Nation’s Business,” April 1954, p. 57. 
See Second Semi-Annual Report, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, July 31, 1954. 

* Heyer, manufacturers of automotive test 
equipment. Transcript of hearings before & 
subcommittee of the Senate Select Commit 
tee on Small Business, March 5—May 15, 1953. 

* Second Semi-Annual Report, Smal! Bus!- 
ness Administration, July 31, 1954. 
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the lowest bid* In short, Congress has 
elected to rely on the time-tested method of 
competitive bidding. And the courts have 
confirmed and insisted upon that policy: 

‘The agents of the Government stand 
upon a different footing from private indi- 
yiduals in the matter of advertising for the 
letting of contracts in behalf of the United 
states. They have no discretion. * * * 
They must accept the lowest bid * * *.’’5 

Moreover, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has inferentially made it clear 
that the lowest responsible bidder has a 
legal right to have the contract awarded to 
him: 
ae must be a point of time at which 
discretion is exhausted. The procedure for 
the advertising for bids for supplies * * * 
to the Government would else be a mock- 
ery—a procedure, we may say, that is not 
permissible, but required. * * * By it the 
Government is given the benefit of the com- 
petition of the market and each bidder is 
given the chance for a bargain. It is a pro- 
vision, therefore, in the interest of both the 
Government and the bidder, necessarily giv- 
ing rights to both and placing chligations 
on both. And it is not out of place to say 
that the Government should be animated by 
a justice as anxious to consider the rights 
of the bidder as to insist upon its own.” ® 

Apart from the actual requirements of 
the law, the Comptroller General of the 
United States has ruled that the public 
interest requires awarding of contracts to 
the lowest bidder: 

“It would not normally appear to be in the 
public interest for the military departments 
to make awards of contracts to firms when 
it is known at the time that the supplies 
are obtainable elsewhere at a lower price.”? 

The legislative and judicial policy as to 
military procurement is restated in the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947,5 
the statute currently governing military 
purchases. Section 3 (b) of the act provides 
as to advertised contracts that “Award shall 
be made * * * to that responsible bidder 
whose bid * * * will be most advantageous, 
price and other factors considered.” The 
legislative history of the act leaves no doubt 
but that Congress had a clear purpose to 
require the Pentagon to make its purchases 
from the lowest bidder.® The “other factors” 





‘The original statute requiring advertising 
Was passed in 1861 (Rev. Stat. 3709). 

’Scott v. U. S. (44 Ct. Cl. 524, 527). 

*U.S.v. Purcell Co. (249 U. S. 313, 318). 

™31 Comp. Gen. 279, 282. 

*41U. S.C. A. 151, et seq. 

*P. 530, hearing No. 51, February 4, 1947, 
House of Representatives, Subcommittee No. 
6, Committee on Armed Services: 

“By section 3 (b) the principles that con- 
tracts shall be awarded to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder * * * are reiterated.” 

See also Senate Report No. 571, July 16, 
1947, 80th Cong., 2d sess.: 

“Section 3 (b) states that contracts shall 
be wardeded to the lowest responsible bid- 
der * * *, In virtually all cases this will 
result in an award to the lowest responsible 
bidder.” 

And in the same report: 

“It (the act) restates the rules governing 
advertising.” 

During hearings in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives (No. 51, subcommittee hearings 
on H. R. 1366, To Facilitate Procurement 
of Supplies and Services by the War and 
Navy Departments, and for Other Purposes, 
Subcommittee No. 6 of Committee on Armed 
Services, February 4, 1947) the following 
Statement was made: 

“Mr. Vinson. Is there any departure from 
the law today with reference to advertise- 


Ments as set out in section 3? Are you fol- 
lowing the same principles? 
Mr. Hinz. Yes, sir. 
. * * ™ . 
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referred to in the section simply compre- 
hends the bidder’s experience and financial 
ability.° In short, if a bidder is competent 
aud reputable, the act leaves no choice but 
award to the lowest bidder. 


APPLICATION OF THE ACT 


However, as the Heyer case shows, there 
is sometimes a wide gap between the com- 
mandment of the act and the actual pro- 
curement policy followed by the Pentagon. 

The story begins on November 3, 1950, 
when Heyer submitted a bid of $134,000 in 
response to an invitation by the military to 
bid on a contract to manufacture 3,000 low 
voltage circuit testers, an uncomplicated 
electrical device widely used in industry. 
Heyer had built thousands of similar units 
for commercial use, and over 52,000 of them 
for military use during World War II. His 
company had been a well known manu- 
facturer of such test equipment for over 
a quarter of a century, supplying such en- 
terprises as Ford, Goodyear, Goodrich, Fire- 
stone, Willard, Exide, Atlas, and Autolite.? 
In short, no rational mind could reasonably 
question his experience, reputation, or coni- 
petence.'* 

Nonetheless, the contract was awarded to 
a large business concern which was seventh 
highest bidder at almost double the Heyer 
low bid price, at an additional cost to the 
taxpayer of $116,000. A committee of the 
Senate investigated the transaction and con- 
cluded: 

“The representatives of Army Ordnance 
who appeared before your committee to ex- 
plain * * * why the Heyer bid had been re- 
jected did not give convincing explana- 
tions.’’ 14 : 

However, by the time the Senate had made 
its findings it was too late to correct the 
error, so Heyer was deprived of his legal 
right to the contract as low bidder, plus the 
expense of preparing the bid, and the tax- 
payer was saddled with a $116,000 unneces- 
sary increased cost. 

In the course of events the same military 
procuring agency on March 17, 1952, issued 
another invitation for bids on a contract to 
manufacture 5,500 more of the self-same 
low voltage circuit testers.“ Heyer, ever 
hopeful, submitted a bid of $205,000, ac- 
companied by 4 sample, a letter of explana- 
tion, and a schematic diagram with specifi- 





“Mr. VINSON. There are no new standards 
in section 3 other than what has been in 
the law to date? 

Mr. Hi. That is right.” 

1 As defined by the Comptroller General 
of the United States (28 Comp. Gen. 662): 
“* * * while the term ‘other factors’ as 
thus used is not expressly defined it seems 
clear that such term was not intended to 
be given other than its customary or usual 
meaning, i. e., it comprehends such factors 
as an evaluation of the bidder’s experience, 
reputation, financial stability, and ability 
to perform the contract.” 

11“"The question as to whether a particular 
bidder is a responsible bidder is one of sound 
business judgment, depending upon evalua- 
tion of the bidder’s experience, reputation, 
financial resources, and other factors.” Page 
431, subcommittee hearings on H. R. 1366, 
No. 51, Subcommittee No. 6, Committee on 
Armed Services, February 4, 1947. 

12 Senate Rept. No. 1092. Select Committee 
on Small Business, 83d Cong., 2d sess., p. 
14; Senate Rept. 2070, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
p. JS. 

133 The Government conceded as much, “No 
question has been raised * * * of the re- 
sponsibility of the Heyer Co.” Hearings, 
Senate Small Business Committee, March 5, 


1953, p. 49. 
1%#Senate Rept. 2070, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 13. 
1% (IFB) ORD. 20-113-52-2633, Ordnance 


Tank Automotive Center, Detroit, Mich. 
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cations.* He left nothing to chance. De- 
spite the fact that Heyer was again the 
lowest bidder, the contract was again award- 
ed to the seventh high bidder, at an addi- 
tional cost to the taxpayer of $190,000. 
Oddly enough, the seventh highest bidder 
was the same large company which had been 
the successful but seventh highest bidder 
on the first contract. In speaking of this 
matter, the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee said: 

“Heyer was low bidder on a low-voltage 
circuit tester contract wihch OTAC awarded 
in both instances to the Weidenhoff Co., in 
each case the 7th high bidder. This incredf- 
ble coincidence would seem to indicate that 
the officials in charge at OTAC have no wish 
or will to abide by the spirit and purpose of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947.” 1 

The Senate Scheduled a second hearing to 
inquire into the matter with the observa- 
tion that “* * * the experience of the Hyer 
Co. on the second low-voltage cricuit tester 
procurement would indicate that the officer 
in command at OTAC either flagrantly and 
wilfully or negligently disregarded the find- 
ings and recommendations of your com- 
mittee * © +." 

During the course of the Senate hearing 
Heyer expressed the thought that the action 
of the procurement Officials might be retalia- 
tion against him for testifying before the 
committee in the first hearing. The com- 
mittee was unable to obtain any factual sub- 
Stantiation of the charge, but was forced to 
concede: 

“Your committee can only conclude that 
for some reason unknown to it, OTAC wished 
to favor Weidenhoff, or to eliminate Heyer. 
The evidence adduced permits no other in- 
ference, unless it be attributed to gross 
incompetence.” !® 

The Senate committee did obtain irrefu- 
table proof that a crucial engineering report 
had been rewritten to mislead certain mili- 
tary officers, and reported: 

“This committee is gravely concerned that 
such a situation can exist at OTAC. Again, 
the committee cannot guess at motives, but 
can only recognize it as highly irregular, and 
as an indication of discrimination against 
Heyer * * #720 

Among other somewhat strange develop- 
ments, the Senate committee discovered a 
behind-the-scenes administrative breakdown 
wherein the Under Secretary of the Army 
had been overruled in cancelling the im- 
proper award of this contract by his sub- 
ordinate deputy. The committee was un- 
able to learn just why the deputy arrogated 
to himself such authority, and could only 
conclude, “It comes close to arbitrary action 
and leaves much to be desired if the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947 is to have 
any meaning and purpose.” ?? 

The most astonishing development of the 
Senate hearing was the revelation that the 
executive vice president of the company, 
which, despite the fact its bid was seventh 
highest, was awarded the contract, had en- 
gaged in giving expensive gifts to Govern- 
ment procurement Officials handling its 
business.”3 

After taking extensive testimony, the Sen- 


%It cost Heyer $7,000 to prepare the bid 
and sample. Senate Rept. 1092, 838d Cong., 
2d sess., p. 17. 

7S. Rept. 
p. 15. 

18 The officer involved was Brig. Gen. Car- 
roll H. Deitrick. See S. Rept. 1092, 83d Cong., 
2d sess., p. 15. 

19S. Rept. 1092, supra, p. 18. 

7S. Rept. 1092, supra, p. 19. 

715. Rept. 1092, supra, p. 16. 

22S. Rept. 1092, supra, p. 17. 

3 See pp. 38 and 76, transcript of hearings, 
Senate Select Committee on Small Business, 
Mar. 5, 1953. The vice president of the 


1092, 83d Cong., 2d_ sess., 
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ate committee concluded that Heyer should 
have been awarded the contract in the sec- 
ond case, as it should have in the first. If 
the act had been applied as intended by 
Congress the taxpayer would have been saved 
over $300 million. Just as importantly, the 
Heyer Co. would have obtained the con- 
tracts which it was legally entitled to have. 
Again, however, by the time the Senate in- 
vestigation was completed, the contract had 
been completed by the high bidder and no 
practical remedy was available. The injus- 
tice was beyond correction. In the words of 
the Senate committee, “All in all, this is a 
shameful story.’ * 
CONCLUSION 


The Heyer case, as set forth above, is only 
important because, as the Senate committee 
pointed out, it is “symptomatic of the gen- 
eral. situation existing * * *.”~ As sug- 
gested by the Heyer Co., the Armed Services 
Procurement Act of 1947 should be amended 
to prohibit the award of military procure- 
ment contracts to any but the low bidder un- 
less a hearing is held at which the lowest 
bidder can appear and protest the award.** 
This would protect the taxpayer’s purse by 
making the low bidder the watchdoy of the 
public interest. Certainly the Heyer case, as 
an example of what is happening, is warning 
enough that competitive bidding is no longer 
the rule in military procurement. 


Weidenhoff Co. gave an Army employee a 
$50 watch. 

24S. Rept. 1092, supra, p. 20. 

2S. Rept. 1092, supra, p. 13. 

2 See p. 459, transcript of hearings, Senate 
Small Business Committee, March 5, 1953. 


New Highway Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in the 
January 6, 1956, issue of Collier’s Weekly, 
there appeared an article entitled 
“Where Are Those New Roads?” written 
by Theodore H. White, an editor of 
Collier’s Weekly, and incidentally the 
author of the very excellent book en- 
titled “Fire in the Ashes,” an analysis 
of the political situation in Western 
Europe in the 1940's, as it appeared to 
him. 

The article about the roads makes an 
excellent case for the pressing need for a 
national system of interstate highways, 
and points out some of the difficulties 
which the President’s program en- 
countered in the last session of Congress. 
Mr. White suggests that another very 
strong attempt should be made to solve 
the great problem of our inadequate 
highway system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Mr. White may be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. I am in- 
formed by the Public Printer that the 
estimated cost of printing this article is 
$340. I ask that it be printed in the 
REcORD, notwithstanding the estimate of 
cost. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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WHERE ARE THOSE NEw RoapDs? 
(By Theodore H. White) 


One year ago, in January 1955, the Ameri- 
can people were invited by the President to 
embark on an adventure for which nothing 
in the history of man offered any precedent. 
It was, in name, a road-building program, 
but a road program of such stupendous engi- 
neering magnitude as to make the works of 
man in any other age seem almost aimless 
scratchings of the ground. It was a pro- 
posal to build such a system of roads in the 
United States as would make the Great Wall 
of China seem no more than a welt on the 
earth’s surface and the pyramids of Egypt no 
more than warts. Calling for combined 
State-and-Federal road ouilays of $101 bil- 
lion over 10 years, President Eisenhower's 
highway program dwarfed any other enter- 
prise ever undertaken or projected by our 
Government, with the sole exception of World 
War II. 

Whatever became of it? 

The great highway program of 1955 ex- 
pired in the Congress of the United States. 
It died in an extraordinary convulsion of con- 
tending interests which paralyzed congres- 
sional action. Hardly a murmur, however, 
was heard from the ordinary motorist behind 
the wheel, although his interests are just as 
intimately, and far more tragically, involved 
inthe inadequacy of our present road net 
as the big battalions of open pressure. 

In January 1956, the second session of the 
84th Congress must again begin grappling 
with the problem of the Nation's highways, 
the slaughter and waste forced on us by a 
road system no longer able to match the 
needs of a growing country. Who will be 
heard from in 1956? 

The highway battle will almost certainly 
explode in Congress in the same clash of in- 
terests (all, curiously enough, recorded in 
favor of better roads). Equally certain, it 
will end again in paralysis, unless the public 
bestirs itself as it did not during the great 
roadblock of 1955. 

Deep somewhere in the origins of this new 
national highway program lurk the strains 
and nightmare fears of the average American 
motorist. Though historians of the future 
may someday write that the Americans were 
a race of killers who slaughtered one another 
in public places with the casual indifference 
of a tribe of rubber-wheeled Huns, the every- 
day carnage does not leave ordinary Ameri- 
cans unmoved. Daily, we mangle one an- 
other, ripping limb from limb, hurling two- 
ton missiles against the frail bodies of un- 
protected citizens, lacerating our nerves with 
instantaneous gambles on what may be ap- 
proaching at the hidden corner or speeding 
down the other lane beyond the masking 
truck. 

The current Christmas-New Year's holi- 
days, for example, will suddenly terminate 
the lives of more than 1,000 Americans jour- 
neying happily by car. Last year we killed 
36,000 citizens on our public roads and 
wounded or crippled 1,000,G00 more. Since 
1945, we have killed off as many Ameircans 
on our streets and highways as did Nazis, 
Japs and Communists on every field of battle 
of World War II and Korea combined. All 
this, moreover, will go on and on until we 
get highways of modern design. These, say 
the experts, can reduce our annual death 
toll by 25 to 35 percent, or save a staggering 
10,000 American lives each year by engineer- 
ing alone. 

The great highway program of 1955, how- 
ever, was proposed not so much out of pity 
and compassion as out of simple need. 

We in America are stranglig on our own 
prosperity. Our country is approaching an 
age and level of development where the 
problems that face us are of a kind no other 
civilization has ever known before. We con- 
front an entirely new order of anxities—and 
among the foremost of these is the problem 
of the automobile on our streets and high- 
ways. 
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For it is the automobile, as much as an 
other single phenomenon, that sets our bn 
of life apart from the rest of the world 
Everywhere else, common people have al- 
ways been separated from their betters b 
the simple distinction of whether they 
walked or rode. In times past, People who 
rode. were “cavaliers,’’ hence aristocrats, In 
America today, every man is a cavalier, 

Seventy million Americans—so Says the 
American Automobile Association—taxe 
their annual vacation in the family car 
Every year their appetite and their range of 
travel broadens so that, today, it is difficult 
to remember or recognize how fresh and 
novel even in our own country this reyoly. 
tionary impulse is. 

It was only yesterday—in 1911, the year 
that Dwight D. Eisenhower entereq West 
Point—that a commercial automobile firg 
managed the road trip from coast to coast, 
The expedition from Denver to Los Angeles 
alont took 66 days; tomorrow, if Dwight D, 
Eisenhower’s road program becomes fact, 
that same trip will be little more than 4 
weekend run. 

Today, every perspective of our country 
and times leads us to believe that we are 
only at the beginning of the automobile age 
the era of complete mobility. Today, we 
have an automobile industry that turns out 
8,000,000 new vehicles a year. This industry 
has already equipped our highways with 
61 million cars and trucks; in 10 years there 
will be some 81 million in use, and in an- 
other decade the total will be almost 100 
million. 

What makes these figures ache is their 
relationship to our roads. At the outbreak 
of the Second World War, we had about 
3,300,000 miles of road in this country; since 
then we have added about 1 percent in new 
road mileage. The present length of ow 
roads is almost permanently frozen. As we 
add new automobiles, the existing lanes 
must, therefore, be broadened continuously, 
Since the war, we have worked energetically 
but sporadically on bits of superhighway; 
but in the same period the number of 
vehicle-miles driven in this country has 
doubled, and even with the new roads our 
traffic lanes are totally inadequate. If, at 
present, every registered automobile in the 
country took the road at the same time, we 
would have one car spotted every 700 feet on 
every street, every country road, every lane 
of every highway. And in 20 years their 
numbers may nearly double. Now, to any 
American who has let his throttle out as he 
turned off the cloverleaf onto one of ou 
great new superhighways, denunciation of 
these great lanes must seem like nonsense. 
We Americans are people who thrill to road 
building and engineering; each new overpass, 
each great split-lane seems to have added 
dimension to our power and imagination 4 
individuals. 

Our newest State highways—the majestic 
Ohio Turnpike, the crowded New Jersey 
Turnpike, the imperial New York Thruway— 
are superb thoroughfares, the best of all 
time. But they are only stumps and pieces 
of a highway net. They are not a system. 
They are built only in and through limited 
areas where the engineers gamble that the 
toll fees of normal driving will repay ™ 
precisely calculated and collectible sums the 
enormous investment of private bondholders. 
They are not enough, and they dump th? 
traffic they collect on the outskirts of our big 
cities in chaos and confusion. 

The real problem of road 
America is new, and peculiar to our kind 
democracy. In a country where every mat 
is equally privileged and equally mobile, n° 
citizen can be prevented from using the 
roads when and how he wants—even if every 
one wants to use them at the same time. 
And, just as the arteries of our blood must be 
prepared to handle the emergencies of 
physical exertion or let us die, so the arteries 
of our public communication must be able 
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the convulsions of seasonal or 
ks in traffic or let anarchy prevail. 
hy our engineers figure that every 
highway must be designed to carry all nor- 
nally predictable congestion (except for 
be 30 busiest hours of the year—the sum- 
thom jeekend and Labor Day and Fourth of 
oe negiras—whose peaks cannot’ be 
aeatied except by astronomic expenditures.) 
This is why, too, our highways must be de- 
goned to handle any legitimate truck load. 
“Our roads today, fine as they may feel 
under the tread of normal week-day traffic, 
no longer mect these standards. Certain sec- 
tions of our Nation’s choking road net are 

giready Killer belts—the Boston Post Road 
between New England and New York, the old 
suicide Alley out of Baltimore to Washing- 
ton which engineers call “Bloody One,” the 
guthern leg of the same U. S. 1 as it 
stretches down Florida from Jacksonville to 

Miami, the “Grapevine” along U. S. 99 drop- 
ping into California’s San Joaquin Valley 
+** these are already notorious murder 
anes. 

Ph fast as we build, we create traffic jams. 
The New Jersey Turnpike, opened in 1952, 
js already carrying a traffic load not pre- 
dicted until the early 1980s. Already, even 
with its new avenues of access, New York 
City’s approaches are so congested that on 
asummer Monday morning when returning 
weekenders mingle with the truck peak, the 
trafic backs up so fast at the mouth of the 
Holland Tunnel that an athlete, running as 
fast as he can, could not keep up with the 
tail of the jam once it begins to clot back- 
ward, 

All this is costing incalculable sums of 
money. It costs us, in addition to the cold 
valuation of $4.3 billion annually in acci- 
dents, another $5 billion in wastage of labor 
time, gasoline, rubber and equipment. It 
literally costs less to ship a crate of apples 
all the way from Oregon to the Hudson River 
than to get it across the Hudson to New 
York's East Side. 

This road shortage may finally, if war 
comes, cost us our national life. For none 
of the great metfopolitan areas possesses 
anywhere near adequate road facilities to 
evacuate swiftly the more than 70 million 
people our Civil Defense authorities estimate 
will have to flee. 

The crisis has been swelling for a long time. 
But up to now our highways and roads have 
been in the domain of State and local gov- 
ernments, with the Federal Government ap- 
propriating a modest annual sum to sub- 
sidize them in their work. Last year, finally, 
we arrived at a stage when it was obvious 
that the local resources and local programs 
could no longer meet what is now a national 
emergency. Which is why, 1 year and 3 
months ago, Dwight D. Eisenhower asked a 
group of 5 distinguished citizens, headed by 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, retired, to devise a pro- 
gram for meeting the crisis head on. 

The Clay report that issued from their 
labors was hailed editorially almost unani- 
mously, and in a few weeks, now renamed the 
President’s highway program, was delivered 
” Congress for action. Whereupon nothing 
‘urther happened except debate. For sud- 
denly our ‘lawmakers found themselves en- 
gaged, at the supreme level of national poli- 
es, with those forces and groups which have 
always, in every statehouse, made highway 
a synonymous with bitterest contro- 

sy. 

The Clay proposals were not, of course, 
born simply out of the amateur ruminations 
ofa number of civic-minded gentlemen en- 
thusiastically exploring our needs over @ 
period of a few weeks, They were, as a mat- 
‘er of fact, only the polished form of a dream 
that had Slowly been maturing in Washing- 
ton for 20 years. 
ot Washington, among other things, is a 

‘y of dreamers. Among the boldest of 


‘hese dreamers have always been the engi- 


heers of our Bureau of Public Roads. And 
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the dreams that emerged in finished form in 
the Clay report were born at the Bureau in 
the darkness of the depression. At that 
time, some now unremembered Congressman 
pushed through Congress a resolution calling 
on the Bureau to scheme up a major road- 
building program to soak up depression 
unemployment. What the Congressman 
wanted, however, was a geometrical grid 
across the Nation—3 multilane highways 
running east to west, 3 more running north 
to south, all of them darting up hill and 
down dale, straight as an arrow, with little 
or no relationship to the needs of the 
country. 

The engineers of the Bureau of Public 
Roads soon pointed out how phenomenally 
uneconomic and expensive such a grid would 
be. But they suggested an alternate plan, 
called the National System of Interstate 
Highways, which would be something entirely 
different. Through the years, the dream sys- 
tem gradually won Official recognition. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt blessed it as a measure 
to pick up postwar economic slack; Congress, 
in 1947, formally made its map tracings offi- 
cial as the outline of our future in public 
communications. 

The interstate system will be based on 
existing roads. In its improved form, as 
it lies on the planning boards of the engi- 
neers, it is still a dream—a spectacular in 
concrete, asphalt and steel. Forty thou- 
sand miles of multiple-lane highway, run- 
ning between major cities, will stretch across 
the Nation in a road net distinguished from 
any previous conception of engineers in ca- 
pacity, durability grandeur and sweep. 

Men will be able to drive from New York 
to San Francisco, scarcely, if ever, slowing at 
a traffic light. Truckmen will grind on hour 
after hour, without shifting gear or slow- 
ing to the agony crawl of the upgrade. Pas- 
senger cars will sweep by them in other 
lanes without ever once having to poke their 
noses out into the perilous stream of op- 
posing traffic. Hills will melt away and 
distances will evaporate. 

Not only that. The interstate recognizes 
the tragic plig it of our strangling big cities. 
It is the first serious plan to cleave through 
the tangled approaches of our great metro- 
politan areas and clear broad avenues of 
entrance and exit through the choking 
metropolitan jungle and its sprawling sub- 
urban fringes. Where our present new high- 
ways stop at city limits, the interstate will 
slice directly through the urban jungle of 
streets in spectacular expressways that will 
take people through the heart of metropolis 
and out to the open road on the other side. 
It will be a system. 

The Clay program—the President's high- 
way program—made the interstate system 
the crownpiece of a simple three-point pro- 
gram. 

First, it proposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment raise some $25 billion to spend on 
the great interstate to finish it in 10 years— 
this sum to represent 90 percent of the total 
cost, the balance to be raised in the States. 
Thirteen billion of this would be spent on 
urban approaches alone. Where modern toll 
roads were up to the dream standards of the 
interstate—some 2,500 miles of such roads 
exist, mainly in the North—the States which 
had built them would be reimbursed. 

Second, it proposed that current routine 
Federal appropriations for highway aid to 
secondary and feeder roads of the great 
Interstate be continued at $600 million a 
year, or slightly less than their present to- 
tal. 

Third, it proposed a way for paying for the 
great new Interstate—that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would set up a Federal Highway 
Corporation which would sell $20 billion 
worth of bonds, the bonds to be paid for out 
of current gasoline taxes, which would bring 
in ever more income as the new roads were 
built. The bonds, it was estimated, would 
take 30 years to pay off. 
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It was this third proposal that triggered 
off the fight. For the politics of American 
highways has always been dominated by one 
overwhelming truth: everyone loves roads, 
but no one wants to pay for them. 

Once the great highway program reached 
Congress last February, all the complications 
of this truth began to unfold. The 1955 bat- 
tle of the highways, as fought in Congress, 
proceeded in three main stages, each illumi- 
nating a separate area of uncompromising 
conflict. 

Both of the first two stages of battle un- 
rolled in the Senate—and each had a par- 
tisan champion. One was the freshman Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, Prescotr BusH, an 
able and distinguished man making his mark 
for the first time upon the Senate and Na- 
tion in an issue of national significance. In 
the absence of senior Republican leadership, 
he emerged as the captain of the adminis- 
tration’s road program to raise 20 billion 
Federal dollars immediately by bond issue, as 
proposed in the Clay program. The other 
was the freshman Senator from Tennessee, 
the shrewd and eloquent ALBERT GORE, who 
questioned not only the wisdom of so huge 
and inflexible a national commitment to 
roads, but, even more, the sweeping pow- 
ers the Federal Government would arrogate 
under the Clay proposals over a domain that 
had always hitherto been under the States. 

The first of the two Senate struggles raged 
over the bond-financing provisions of the 
administration’s highway bill. 

For 20 years the Senate had listened to 
Republicans denouncing Democrats as bor- 
rowers and spenders, recklessly saddling the 
Nation with debt and burden down through 
all th® unborn generations of time. And 
the Democrats had always replied that this 
was a healthy, growing country whose chil- 
dren could well afford to pay for the benefits 
we, their fathers, were so wisely preparing 
for them. 

Now the sides switched. The Republican 
pond corporation proposal, said the Demo- 
crats, was trickery, fraudulent evasion of the 
legal debt limit of the Nation. The bonds 
would eat up $11 billion of interest in addi- 
tion to their principal; only bankers would 
profit. 

It was as if, they implied, the huge $280 
billion official national debt were about to 
spin off a satellite corporate debt into space, 
perhaps followed by others, until we had a 
whole constellation of satellite debts whirl- 
ing about the economy, all exerting an 
irresistible inflationary pull. 

“T for one,” summed up Senator Gorg, 
“think that the need for highways must be 
considered along with, and balanced with, 
the need for other programs, such as schools 
and hospitals. It doesn’t make sense to me 
to segregate the highway problem by exclud- 
ing highway expenditures from the budget 
and from the public debt. It doesn’t make 
it any easier to pay forthem. In my opinion, 
no financial legerdemain can isolate the 
highway expenditures or eliminate their im- 
pact upon our economy and upon the Treas- 
ury of the United States.” 

To all of which arguments, the Republi- 
cans replied as if the mantle of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and all the ghosts of the New Deal 
had descended on them. Nothing great or 
creative is ever done, they said, unless one 
reasonably finances the present out of the 
future. This is what a homeowner does 
when he raises a mortgage or a new home, 
what a corporation does when it issues de- 
bentures for a new plant, what the Nation 
must do to finance expansion in time of need. 

They argued that if money were available 
immediately, through the bonds, to build the 
system now, highway use would increase so 
rapidly that gasoline taxes would rise enough 
to pay off the entire debt burden within 30 
years without a single extra tax. Roads 
would be built, said the Republicans—and it 
would be painless. 
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“The importance of the Interstate Highway 
System is so great that it has to be provided 
for now,” said Senator BusH, who led the 
Republican defense. “It must be completed 
within 10 years and must be put in effect as 
a whole, and not piecemeal * * * The plan 
contained in * * * the Clay bill * * * is 
a pay-as-you-use plan. Nobody who has 
been in business would say that it is not 
good business to borrow money to build pro- 
Cuctive assets. That is the only purpose of 
borrowing money in the field of commerce 
and industry. It should be likewise in Gov- 
ernment.” 

The Senate gravely listened to both sides, 

then by a res oundin ig 2-to-1 vote rejected the 
President’s bond plan. It then turned to 
phase two of the fight—the argument over 
the alterative plan brought in by Senator 
Gore fer the Democrats. The Gore bill was 
quite different from the President’s original 
proposal. It carefully omitted any financing 
provision at all, thus dodging that fight; 
the money for the highways it proposed 
would be found, said its proponents, by the 
House—where, constitutionally, all bills tax- 
ing American citizens must arise. 

Deep and basic to the thinking of the Gore 
bill were several convictions—that the sec- 
ondary and country roads would be short- 
changed if the Clay proposals for pouring 
money into the Interstate went through; 
that the Nation had too many other needs 
to commit itself irrevocably to so large a 
program at once; that control of the money 
it appropriated must rest with Congress, not 
with any centralized Federal agency. 

Instead of biting off a 10-year chunk of the 
future, therefore, it limited its commitments 
to $7.7 billion over a 5-year period, after 
which Congress could take another look at 
the problem. Another $¢.5 billion would go 
to the lesser local roads that would feed the 
interstate. 

The Gore bill represented the best think- 
ing of Senate Democratic leadership. And 
the Republicans, led by BusH again, de- 
nounced this thinking as pitifully inade- 
quate. It was a horse-and-buggy bill, they 
said, as they went on to open up another 
continuous area of American highway de- 
bate—the everlasting struggle between met- 
ropolitan and rural Americans about where 
and how roads should be built. 

What the Republicans objected to most 

was the way the Gore bill shared the enor- 
mous funds for the Interstate among the 
individual States. The Clay proposal had 
advocated that $25 billion be spent by the 
highway corporation where needed—largely 
in the congested population centers of the 
north and east. But the Gore bill instead 
inisted that at least half the money be di- 
vided among the States by the traditional 
formula of highway aid. 

This Congressional formula, first invented 
in the Road Act of 1916, still quaintly re- 
flects the era of the model T Ford and the 
Stanley Steamer. By this old formula, all 
Federal highway aid is divided in thirds. 
One third is shared by States according to 
their population; another third is divided 
among States according to area; the final 
third is distributed in proportion to their 
mileage of rural free delivery routes. This, 
of course, penalizes the heavily ‘congested 
States of the Midwest and the Northeast and 
favors the wide-open range and farming 
States. 

Senator Gore said he did not want money 
appropriated by Congress to be cut up by 
anybody except Congress. “I just do not be- 
lieve,” he said later, “it would be consistent 
with the public interest to place this much 
authority in the hands of any one per- 
son. * * * As Gov. Hugh White, of Mis- 

sissippi, has said, “Those people in Washing- 
ton might wake up with indigestion some 
morning and decide not to give my State any 
money.’ I am confident that Congress... 
will never agree to make a permanent 
appropriation of such huge sums, with the 
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money to go into a kitty to be doled out on 
the basis of what the Secretary of Commerce 
considers to be the needs of the various 
States.” 

The Republicans called the Gore bill a 
“pblunderbuss bill.” Said BusH. “After 
he has read the analysis of the distribution 
of the fund, I will leave it to every Senator 
to say whether he does not agree that that 
is a good term to apply to the proposed legis- 
lation. The fact is that 30 States are given 
less than they say they need to complete the 
interstate system and 18 States are given far 
more than they need and more than they 
can use. I say [it] * * * scatters dollars 
and does not build roads where the roads 
are needed.” 

Once again, as debate rolled on, the Senate 
sat in witness of a switch. The Democrats, 
ncermally as sensitive as sandpapered skin to 
big-city votes, voted s solid! y for the bill. 
Republicans, normally suspicious of big-city 
needs, voted solidly against it. But the 
Democrats had the votes and the Gore bill 
passed. It passed, to be shelved almost im- 
mediately. For while the long hearings and 
debates had dragged on in the Senate 
through March, April, and May, the Members 
of the House had begun to draw up their own 
plan—the so-called Fallon bill. 

Now the Fallon bill—named for Democra- 
tic Representative GrorcE H. FALLon, of Bal- 
timore, a long-time road enthusiasm—-was of- 
fered as a work of courage and forethought. 
Long before the Senate had finished consid- 

eration of the bills before it, House Demo- 
crats had decided that their road bill would 
be one of real stateman which is to say 
that since roads have to be paid for, they 
would undertake to find the money. The 
Democrats of the Public Works’ Subcommit- 
tee drawing up the road bill conferred with 
Sam Rayburn, the Speaker, who praised their 
inclination and then, in a total breach with 
House tradition, told them to go ahead and 
write the taxes themselves. 

The Fallon bill accepted the dream plan 
of the Interstate System, and the continu- 
ing Federal support of lesser roads as em- 
bodied in the President's program, altering 
them chiefly by spreading out the expendi- 
tures over 13 years instead of 10. But it 
fiatly rejected setting up any Federal corpo- 
ration to borrow the money by bonds. In- 
stead, it bracketed the appropriations it de- 
manded with precise tax measures to meet 
them. 

It insisted that the burden of paying for 
roads must fall most heavily on those who 
profit most by them. It called for raising the 
tax on every gallon of gasoline burned in our 
automobiles by an additional cent (at a cost 
to the average motorist of about $5.56 a 
year). Not only that. The architects of the 
Fallon bill were convinced that the ponder- 
ous, pounding heavy rigs of the trucking 
industry are the villains that beat our roads 
to bits. Consequently, they proposed that 
heavy trucks should pay a sort of super- 
tax—a 50-cents-a-pound tax on_ every 
truck tire over 8.5 by 18, a special 4-cent tax 
on each gallon of fuel for the extremely heavy 
diesel trucks, a new and heavier excise tax 
on a new truck when purchased. Such taxes 
meant that the normal five-axle heavy rig 
would be hit by what the truckmen claimed 
would be an additional tax bill of some $1,031 
in the first year. 

Well before news of these tax provisions 
had leaked, however, and as soon as the 
House Democratic leadership had made 
known that its roads subcommittee was 
writing a pay-as-you-go tax biil, every eco- 
nomic interest in our country with any di- 
rect or remote connection with highways 
girded its loins for battle in a lobbying fray 
rarely matched in recent history. All of 
them wanted highways, but all believed their 
very survival hung on the way Congress chose 
to pay for them. 

Under our system of government, lobbying 
is a clearly legitimate and constitutional 
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right of every citizen and group. But it j 
up to Congress to weigh the legitimate pleas 
of every group against the common e004 
balance off their contentions and com, uy 
with a judgment. And rarely, if ever, his 
a eg been under greater pres; ure Py 

aking a judgment between the broad py» 
diffuse needs of a common citizenry ang the 
sharpened needs of men whose 
hung on their decisions. 

Two giant camps soon ee 
struggle over the bill. 
railways, supported by the 
mobile Association and 
the State highway officials 
They supported the Fallon bill. 
were the truckmen, the tire deale 
dependent oil dealers, the diesel nu 

urers—led in the grand strategy of Op; 
tion by the truckmen. 

It is easiest to begin the story of the fio 
over the Fallon bill with the story of h 
railwaymen. Now, the railways have 
acute and continuing interest in hig} 

In modern America, truckmen and rai} 
imen have been as bitter and unf orgiving 
enemies as sheepmen and cattlemen on ¢ 
open range of Wyoming, 80 years ago, jy 
the past 30 years the trucking industry has 
grown to be a giant that grosses over $5 jj. 
lion a year for freight haulage (against the 
railways’ $8 billion). 

If the great interstate system 2083 
through, with its near-level grades, its 
limited accesses, its numerous and heayy. 
paved lanes, the truckers—now engaged 
principally in short-run transport—vill have 
a chance to gnaw away as successfully at 
the railways’ long-haul freight business as 
the airlines have at the railways’ long-hau 
passenger business, and the commuters’ au- 
tomobiles at their suburban passenger busi- 
ness. 

Any kind of legislation on the interstate 
system thus placed the railways in a deli 
position. They could not, in a nation th 
loves highways, simply come out and flatly 
denounce better roads. Yet they could 
scarcely watch with blithe unconcern as the 
Nation proposed to build this spectacular 
roadbed for their competitive rivals. They 
had to present their views skillfully—by 
supporting the highways the Nation wanted, 
yet making sure their competitive rivals, the 
truckers, gained no advantage out of them. 
Which, in essence, is why the railways threw 
all the. influence they could behind the 
Fallon bill. 

Robert S. Henry, who is a vice president of 
the Association of American Railroads 1 
Washington and a cherubic old man with4 
twinkle in his eye, explained the railways 
position to me thus: 

“Highways? Why, 
vor of good highways. But we wantas 
highway program and any sound high 
program has to include user 
ple who benefit from it should pay, ana that’s 
particularly true of people who use tes 
facilities to carry on commercial business 
We railways pay in taxes 11.9 cents of evely 
dollar we take in; we pay 19.7 cents more 
every dollar to maintain our roadbeds and 
tracks. The truckers pay only 7 cents ‘ 
their dollar for taxes and they get their roae d- 
beds free. That makes 31 cents out of ow 
dollar against their 7 cents. That's Jus 
not fair—and that’s why we think the Fal- 
lon bill is such a good bill.” 

Exactly how much influence the railways 
brought to bear in the drafting of the tax 
features of the Fallon bill no one knovs. 
The American Trucking Associations, ™ 
course, holds the railways directly respons 
ble for the taxing of big trucks. Accord 
ing to John Lawrence, ATA managing di- 
rector, “They have intervened in the high- 
way program, attempting to promote puni- 
tive taxes on big trucks which will cripple 
truck competition with their own freight 
operations. * * * Congressmen have evidence 
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n their desks in the form of a bar- 
tters, wires, and calls inspired by 
jjroad interests, and often indeed sent to 
ae offices in railroad envelopes. No such 
tate ad lobby has descended on Washington 

railroa , ; 5 

in the history of the Republic as that which 
i. now operating in support of the soak-the- 
seit proposals. It is this wrecking crew 
which is mainly responsible for throwing 
the highway situation out of perspective.” 

This bitter statement must be balanced 
py other facts, for the truckmen, when they 
finally mobilized, easly matched the railway 
men in power and skill of influence. Their 
open bitterness reflects, mostly, the fact that 
the railways were informed of the tax meas- 
ures on trucks weeks before the truckmen 
realized what was happening in committee. 
And by the time the truckmen had become 
aware of What was happening they found 
themselves trapped as if by political jujitsu. 

The railways had already taken up the 
position of virtue; they were supporting the 
Fallon bill, the boldest highway program ever 
proposed. But the truckmen were faced 
with Hobson’s choice. They could accept th. 
Fallon bill, giving them the great interstate 
system they so desperately wanted—yet if 
they did so they would have to accept a tax 
burden on their industry which they claimed 
added another $375 million a year. Or they 
could elect to torpedo the Fallon bill and 
accept the blame for sabotaging the high- 
way program. 

The truckmen elected to mobilize against 
the bill. And their emergency mobilization 
dramatically outweighed anything the rail- 
ways had previously been able to muster. 

“Yes,” says Walter Belson of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, “we had consid- 
erable influence in killing the Fallon bill. 
But don’t confuse the Fallon bill with the 
highway program. We're not such stupid 
idiots as to be opposed to a road program 
we need as much as anyone else. We were 
about the first group to support the highway 
program from the beginning. We supported 
it before both Senate and House, we agreed 
to accept increased taxes to pay for it—we’ll 
pay our fair share, the same tax rate on fuel, 
tires, and equipment everyone else pays. 
Don’t misunderstand what this means in 
dollars. The same rate of tax will make the 
big truck pay five times as much as the 
average passenger car in gas tax every mile 
it runs, 18 times as much in tire tax and 13 
times as much in equipment. This is not 
per company, but on every individual 5-axle 
truck owned as against a passenger vehicle. 
And our State taxes run up to 40 times as 
much per truck as per the average passenger 
car.” 

Desperately and doggedly, all through the 
months of June and July, the truckmen and 
their allies fought to pull the tax teeth from 
the Fallon bill. The committee members 
compromised with the truckmen by moder- 
ating their original bill until the additional 
diesel tax was lowered by 2 cents a gallon 
the tax on large truck tires reduced 
irom 50 cents a pound to 15 cents a pound. 
But the lawmakers could not be moved from 
their conviction that it was heavy trucks 
that profited most from the new roads, that 
heavy trucks required most of the extra- 
cost features of the roads—the. wider lanes, 
the Sturdier bridges, the pavings of 12 inches 
cos than the 6 or 8 that might handle 
hormal passenger traffic. A principle was 
involved, they said—a user charge was being 
‘mposed for the first time on a Federal level 
= Special users had to pay special taxes. 
Leal wuckmen could not accept this prin- 

ple. 
aon time Congress got around to voting 
a a revised version of the Fallon bill 
the oon of July, the final push against 
cea operating in high. An array of 
ses eee interests had all convened on Cap- 

= to protest its tax features. 

‘ oe manufacturers implied their 
osstry would be so hobbled that it might 
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die, thereby jeopardizing the entire national- 
defense program, which requires diesel 
engines, 

The big oil companies and big time com- 
panies protested, in the orthodox tradition, 
that they could not see why their products 
should be made into patricular and peculiar 
tax-collecting agencies of governments—as 
Robert H. Scholi, of Esso, speaking for the 
American Petroleum Institute, pointed out, 
State and Federal Governments were already 
collecting in taxes some 35 percent of what 
filling stations received for each gallon of 
gasoline. 

Independent oil companies and independ- 
ent tire jobbers protested at the taxes be- 
cause, they said, it would manacle them in 
competition with the giants of the industry, 
whose capital structure could more easily af- 
ford to bear the amount of additional capital 
frozen into the inventory of every tire or 
oil outlet by the new taxes. Their lobbyists 
painted a somber picture before the Fallon 
committee of thousands and thousands of 
little businessmen squeezed out of business 
because they could not carry the taxes for 
their customers. 

“I feel,” said one of their spokesmen, “like 
I am representing a plucked chicken with 
two feathers left in his tail, and there is a 
hand reaching out for the last feathers.” 

Each of the trade associations joined in 
battle against the bill had roots in a thou- 
sand small towns and neighborhoods of 
America. Now these too began to be heard 
from in a lobbying campaign unmatched, say 
many Congresmen, since the days of the 
Taft-Hartley bill. Telegrams began to snow 
on Congress—an estimated 100,000 in all, 
10,000 on Congressman FALLON’s desk alone. 

The telegrams were accompanied by let- 
ters. They came not only on stiff white 
paper under the letterheads of great firms 
or associations but in the grease-stained 
handwritten letters that worry Congressmen 
much more—under letterheads of “Art’s 
Filling Station,” of “Alf’s Friendly Service,” 
of “Lone Star Sales and Service.” 

In the final days of the fray, the AFL 
Teamsters Union, perhaps the most power- 
ful influence of all, got to work, as Dave Beck 
decided that his truckers should back up the 
truckmen who employed them, Dave Beck 
made a personal call on Sam Raysurn to 
press the truckmen’s point of view as that 
of the Teamsters Union, whose resources are 
so important to Democrats in doubtful con- 
gressional districts. 

Some congressmen claim they could even 
trace a trucker’s day at the wheel by follow- 
ing the date lines of telegrams that would 
arrive. A driver might send his first wire 
from, say, Philadelphia at eight in the morn- 
ing, his second from Harrisburg two hours 
later, his third from Pittsburgh that after- 
noon, his fourth from Toledo in the early 
morning. 

By the time, on the afternoon of July 27, 
that the final roll cail on the Fallon bili took 
place, the House and its members were adrift 
under impulses and pressures they could not 
fathom. The drive against the bill was 
sharp, pointed and overwhelming; but the 
support for the bill, which should have come 
from the average motorist, was conspicuously 
absent. 

Even though experts say that modern 
highways would save him $100 a year in car 
expenses, the average motorist was silent. 
Though Andrew Sordoni, the president of 
the American Automobile Association (him- 
self a commercial truckman), told the House 
that his members supported the bill and 
would accept it, he could deliver few votes. 

Some congressmen were deeply upset by 
the breach of tradition which had let a new 
committee write the taxes that had always 
previously been the Sole prerogative of the 
august Ways and Means Committee. Even 
more important, many of them dimly sensed 
(and some were sharply informed) that the 
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new bill, by increasing gasoline and tire 
taxes, was extending the taxing power of the 
federal government into the domain which 
the individual states had always considered 
as one of the reserved areas of their author- 
ity. Old-line State righters bridled. 

And, finally, party disciptine and control 
on both sides collapsed. The Fallon bill was 
@ Democratic bill. Sam Raysurn, the 
Speaker, convinced of his authority and 
prestige, felt certain down to the last minute 
that party discipline would rouse the neces- 
sary votes; when, at last, he realized it could 
not, it was too late to improvise the tactics 
or counterpressures to whip his errant 
Democrats into line. 

The Republicans erred as badly. The 
White House, which had always wanted to 
pay for the roads by bond borrowing, came 
at the last minute to the conclusion that 
the Fallon pay-as-you-go measure was 
better than none. But by the time Sherman 
Adams had phoned this eleventh-hour deci- 
sion to Republican Congressman DEWITT 
Hype, of Maryland, voting had begun. By 
the time Hypg got the message to Republi- 
can floor leaders, a House colleague later re- 
counted, the Republicans were voting al- 
most solidly against the bill and it was too 
late to switch. By the resounding margin 
of 292 (mostly Republican) to 123 (mostly 
Democratic), the House had rejected the 
Fallon bill, and with it any hope of a start 
on the new highways in 1955. 

What of the new session of Congress that 
opens in January? Will it give America any 
start on a modern highway system? 

At this writing, it is certain that every 
Congressman will vie with his neighbor in 
his love, devotion and dedication to better 
highways. After all, 1956 is a Presidential 
year and neither major party wishes to be 
stuck, in the voter’s mind, as the mossback 
outfit that was blind to this growing coun- 
try’s needs for better roads. 

What kind of legislation we will get is, 
however, an open question—and one de- 
pendent more than anything else on the 
politicians’ assessment of the _ public 
temper. It was the conspicuous silence of 
the average motorist in last year’s Donny- 
brook that left Congress without that direc- 
tional magnetic fielld by which it normally 
guides its actions among _ contending 
interests. 

It would be naive to hold the big lobbies 
of Washington either solely or chiefly re- 
sponsible for destroying a program the Na- 
tion needs by pursuing their legitimate, if 
individual, interests. True responsibility 
rests with Congress. This changing and 
dynamic country, in this age of vast physi- 
cal and social transformation, needs an 
enormous range of expensive facilities with- 
out which it cannot thrive and for which 
everyone will have to pay. 

The price tag on our growth will, when 
it is presented, be as high as anything else 
in this age of prosperity and somehow Con- 
gress must see to it that it is paid properly 
and justly. 

It is this fundamental obligation of con- 
eressional judgment that—at present writ- 
ing—the administration hopes to pinpoint in 
the coming months. A new highway pro- 
gram stands high on the list of administra- 
tion priorities for 1956; indeed, in the first 
business visit permitted Sherman Adams at 
President Eisenhower's bedside in Denver, the 
highway program was One of the chief con- 
cerns of the ailing Chief Executive. Since 
then, the Cabinet has passed responsibility 
for a new approach on to the Department of 
Commerce. There, administration leaders 
have been trying to define their attitude to- 
ward all the complex problems involved, yet 
leave it to Congress to come up with a hard 
bill in terms of specifics. 

On phase 1 of last year’s battle (financ- 
ing), the administration has decided to yield 
to the Democratic point of view in an effort 
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to get a program passed—it will not accept 
@ pay-as-you-go measure in place Cf its 
original bond-financing proposal. But phase 
1 was a partisan struggle that could be 
compromised, as it, appears to have been now, 
by responsible party leaders. On phase 2 
(the conflict of urban and rural needs) and 
phase 3 (the clash of rival transportation 
lobbies) unbridgeable differences of opinion 
seem to promise a new highway battle of 
1956. In these phases, the differences cut 
through and across both major parties, for 
here Congress is struggling to decide on the 
shape of a new America which neither party 
sees clearly. In this struggle, the decisive 
voices will be those who understand the com- 
plicated issues best. But 1956 is an election 
year and the voices Congress aches most to 
hear are those of the voters. Do they under- 
stand? Will they make themselves heard? 
The kind of highways we get in 1956 and the 
years to follow depends on the answers, 
PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM (DEFEATED) 

1. The interstate system to be built within 
10 years. 

2. Price tag: $27 billion; $20 billion to be 
raised immediately by bonds of the Federal 
Highway Corporation. Money to be spent as 
needed to complete the system, the Federal 
Government paying 90 percent of the costs, 
or a total of $25 billion. 

3. Routine Federal aid to the States for 
other lesser roads to be continued at some- 
thing less than the present level, or approxi- 
mately $600 million a year. 

GORE BILL (PASSED IN SENATE ONLY) 


1. The interstate program to begin with 
only a 5-year authorization; Congress to take 
another look in 5 years. 

2. Price tag over the 5 years: $7.7 billion. 
Financing of this sum to be left to the deci- 
sion of the House. 

3. Routine Federal aid to other lesser roads 
to continue, but at a higher figure than at 
present, or approximately $800 million a year. 

4. Half of all the money appropriated for 
the interstate to be shared by the traditional 
formula of State distribution, the other hal 
to be distributed according to engineering 
costs. 

FALLON BILL (DEFLATED) 

1. The interstate system to be built within 
13 years. 

2. Price tag: $27 billion to be raised by im- 
mediate taxation. All motorists to pay 1 cent 
more a gallon on gasoline, heavy truckers to 
pay an additional 2 cents on a gallon of diesel 
fuel and an additional 10-cent tax per pound 
of rubber in tires, besides additional Federal 
excises on new trucks. 

3. Routine Federal aid to lesser roads across 
the country, to start at the present level (ap- 
proximately $725 million a year) and rise by 
$25 million each year. 


Under Secretary of the Treasury 
H. Chapman Rose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have learned with great regret that 
the pressure of personal affairs has led 
Under Secretary of the Treasury H. 
Chapman Rose to resign effective Jan- 
uary 31, 1956. The administration is 
losing one of its most able members and 
the Nation a devoted public servant. 

Mr. Rose came to Washington as As- 
istant Secretary of the Treasury in Jan- 
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uary 1953 and was appointed Under 
Secretary last July. 

As Assistant Secretary, Mr. Rose su- 
pervised the operations of the Bureau 
of Customs, United States Coast Guard, 
Bureau of the Mint, United States Secret 
Service, Bureau of Narcotics, Informa- 
tion Service, and Law Enforcement with- 
in the Treasury Department. 

As an Under Secretary, Mr. Rose has 
exercised general supervision over the 
Internal Revenue Service. In related 
activities Mr. Rose has represented the 
Treasury as a member of the Planning 
Board of the National Security Council 
and in the proceedings of the Defense 
Mobilization Board and the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee. In addition he has 
carried out many special assignments 
for the Treasury Secretary. 

As Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
and more recently as Uncer Secretary, 
Rose has worked closely with the 
Committee on Ways and Means on many 
important legislative matters. Through- 
out this association, Mr. Rose’s great 
ability, his fine personality, his integrity, 
and his thorough knowledge of the in- 
tricate problems before us, earned for 
him the friendship and admiration of us 
all. I knew that every Member of the 
House, irrespective cf party, who has 
known or worked with Mr. Rose, shares 
these sentiments and joins with me in 
expressing to him our appreciation and 
gratitude for his splendid service to the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
copies of the exchange of letters between 
Under Secretary Rose and the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the President, relat- 
ing to Mr. Rose’s decision to return to 
private life: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
January 10, 1956. 
The Honorable H. CHAPMAN RosgE, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

Dear CHAPPIE: As you so very well know, I 
hate to see you leave the Treasury. We are 
going to feel just lost around here without 
you. As you also know, I am fully aware of 
your personal situation and responsibilities, 
£0 that I know it is right for you to leave 
notwithstanding the great void you will leave 
here. 

Your he!p to me personally right from the 
first day that I agreed to take this job has 
meant more to me than I can ever tell you. 
Nor can I ever adequately express my appre- 
ciation for it. You have made a tremendous 
contribution to the progress this administra- 
tion has made in the fields of Treasury 
activity. Your selection of associates and 
chiefs for bureaus and divisions here in the 
Treasury leaves us with strength in many 
places to carry on, for which we will be 
continually grateful. You are entitled to 
the gratitude and admiration of the citizens 
of this country. 

I speak for the entire personnel of the 
Treasury when I tell you: Thanks for all you 
have done and good luck to you in your re- 
turn to private life. Come back occasionally 
to cheer us on our way. 

Sincerely, 


Mr 


GEORGE. 


THE UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
January 10, 1956. 

GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, 

Sccretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: This month will see 
the completion of my third year in the 
Treasury. When you asked me to come to 
Washington with you, it was understood be- 
lwecn us that my stay could not be for an 


Hon 


January 1) 


indefinite period. Both before you asked ms 
to succeed Mr. Folsom when he took yy. 
Hobby’s place as Secretary of Health, pay, 
cation, and Welfare, and again in recent 
months we have discuSsed the longer range 
aspect of my personal situation ang rapes, 
sibilities which have made it increasingly 
necessary with the passage of time for me ty 
bring my present tour of duty to an eng 
We have agreed that, with the President's yp, 
turn to Washington and the completion of 
the Treasury’s initial part in preparing pro. 
rams for presentation to the congressign,) 
session now beginning, this was the mo 
convenient time for my resignation. Accorq. 
ingly, I enclose it herewith, with the request 
that you transmit it to the President, 1, 
line with our discussion, I have asked ths: 
it beccme effective at the end of this month 

I am wholly unable to put into word 
the very deep regret I feel at leaving an 
assignment that has been more absorbine 
than any other I have ever had, or at inter. 
rupting my association with you and the 
group around you, which has been one of 
the warmest and most satisfying of my e. 
perience. I shall always be grateful to yoy 
for giving me the chance to help as much a 
I could in the magnificent work you hare 
qgone and are doing for the country. 
will of course let me know if there is any. 
thing further I can do at any time, 

With warmest good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. CHAPMAN Rost 
THE WHITE HOvsE, 
January 10, 1956. 
The Honorable H. CHAPMAN RosE, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR MR. RosE: I share the great regret 0 
Secretary Humphrey in accepting your re 
nation as Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
effective January 31. However, I understand 
the personal responsibilities that make i 
necessary that you return to private life. 

As you leave the Treasury, you have my 
personal appreciation of the fine contribu 
tion you have made during the past 3 years 
in furthering the objectives and daily work 
of this administration. You have 
earned the thanks of the Nation for your 
counsel and assistance in a key role at the 
Treasury in helping to promote the grow 
and security of our country. 

I appreciate very much your kind ¢ 
serve in the future, in time of need, in such 
ways as you are able. 

With my most earnest wishes for th 
est of success in your endeavors in private 
life, and with warm regard, 

Sincerely, 


also 


DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
JANUARY 10, 1 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DeEaR Mr. PRESIDENT: For the 
lating to my personal situation and 
sibilities described in my enclosed 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, I must 
great regret submit to you my resignatl 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. Subject 2 
your approval, I should like to make it &* 
fective on January 31. 

I cannot leave without expressing to you 
my very deep sense of appreciation of te 
privilege of serving under your inspiring 
leadership, and of helping in some small ¥4) 
to forward the great aims that you have 
formulated and are so effectivel nce 
The past 3 years have been the 
gettable experience of my life. 
you will call upon me if any situation arises 
in which I might be able to be of ! 
service. i 

With great respect and every good wish 
I am, 


y 
n +4 
I © 


I hope that 


“+ her 
urtoce 


ser 


Sincerely yours, 
H. CHAPMAN ROSE. 
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1956 
Atom No Immediate Threat to Coal 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Plain Speaker, Hazelton, 
Pa., on Friday, January 6, 1956, which 
states that atomic energy will not 
threaten the coal industry’s hold on the 
electric power market for at least 20 
years: 

SEE INCREASED DEMAND FoR COAL WITH ATOM 
No IMMEDIATE THREAT 


Atomic energy will not threaten the coal 
industry's grip on the electric power market 
for at least 20 years, and possibly never will 
Coal Age, McGraw-Hill publication states in 
its January issue, out this week. 

The coal industry goes into 1956 gearine 
to meet the rapidly expanding power necd 
of a fast-growing population and a steadily 
rising standard of living. 

If the country’s electric power needs are 
to be met in 1975, the publication states 
that annual coal use for power alone by that 
time must climb to 430 million tons. This 
will be 3 times current use for electric power 
and 43 percent of a projected billion-ton 
market for all coal uses in 1975. 

Coal’s grip on the 1975 power market is 
based on a prediction that the Nation will 
have to triple its generating capacity to 395 
million kilowatts by that time. Of this 
amount, hydro plants will supply about 70 
million kilowatts, and nuclear plants per- 
haps 40 million kilowatts. This leaves a big 
gap of 285 million kilowatt§ to be filled by 
fossil fuels, coal, oil and gas. And coal will 
retain at least its present 69 percent of the 
total fossil-fuel electric power market. 

ATOMIC STARDUST 

The following factors cut through the 
atomic stardust clouding the real impact of 
atomic power on the coal industry, accord- 
ing to the magazine: 

1. The amount of nuclear power likely to 
enter the commercial market during the 
next decade is virtually negligible. But pres- 
ent development programs, if and when they 
solve the knotty problems involved, could 
provide the springboard to greater quantities 
of nuclear power later. 

2. No true picture of nuclear power costs 
exist how. Even when such becomes availa- 
ale, perhaps 10 to 15 years hence, the pros- 
pect is slim that nuclear power will be 
cheaper than fossil-fuel power. The best 
bets for use will be in high-cost fuel or 
power-short areas 

3. Utilities have joined reactor-develop- 
ment programs to insure ample supplies of 
fuel to meet the country’s long-range power 
needs. They cannot afford to pass up a 
upplementary heat source, particularly 
when talk persists about possible depletion 
Of oil and gas reserves. 

4. The critical period for evaluation of 
Nuclear power should come during 1956 to 
1970. And what the coal and other fossil- 
fuel industries do between now and then 
to fortify their competitive position will be 
the biggest factor in determining if and how 
far nuclear power spreads after 1970. 
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COAL HAS ADVANTAGFS 
5. In improving its competitive position, 
coal, compared to gas and oil, has unique 


adve oC } , 
advantages huge backlog of reserves 


In it 
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and in its big potential for reducing mining 
and delivery costs. 

6. Atomic energy may never be competitive 
with coal and other fossil fuels. An increas- 
ing number of analysts see the country’s 
energy demands rising to such magnitude 
that there will be (a) more energy tasks than 
fuel supplies, and (b) increasing use; spe- 
cialization and mutual dependence among 
all fuels. 

Since atomic energy is virtually a freight- 
less fuel, the publication urges the coal in- 
dustry to put special emphasis on developing 
new methods or substitutes for transporting 
coal. Overland pipelines, coal gasification, 
and the location of industrial plants near 
mines are cited by the magazine as examples 
of ways that coal can minimize nuclear 
power’s transport advantage, 





Classics of American Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


{r. O HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an article by 
Van Allen Bradley, literary editor of the 
Daily News. The editorial from the Chi- 
cago Daily News of January 10, 1956, 
follows: 

CONGRESS URGED TO OFrrseT Rep LraD—OPpEN 
New DrRIvE To SprReAD DEMOCRATIC IDEAS BY 
BOOKS—LEADERS OF OPINION BACK O’HARA 
PROGRAM ADROAD 

(By Van Allen Bradley) 

Armed with endorsements from leaders of 
opinion in many fields of American life, Rep- 
resentative Barratr O'Hara, Democrat, of 
Chicago’s second district, is opening a new 
congressional drive in Washington this week 
to spread the basic books of democratic 
political theory around the world. 

His immediate goal is enabling legislation 
to direct the cast United States Informa- 
tion Agency to publish a small library of 
the democratic ciassics in the world’s prin- 
cipal languages and to distribute them in 
inexpensive editions in areas where they are 
not available. 

The aim of such an effort would be to 
counted the heavily subsidized worldwide 
bock distribution program of Communist 
Russia. 

An attempt to get such a project under 
way was made by O’HarRA last year and re- 
ported on last June 6 in an extensive article 
on this page entitled “United States Losing 
Battle of Books.” 

The article, based in part on reports from 
the woridwide Chicago Daily News Foreign 
Service, disclosed the extent to which the 
United States is lagging behind Russia in 
the battle of the books. 

It also told of the studies made by a group 
of Chicagoans interested in combating the 
fiood of Red literature in the uncommitted 
countries and of O'’HaRa’s espousement of 
their cause, 

The proponents of the plan include Dr. 
Tarold Fey, editor of the Christian Century; 
Drs. Richard McKeon and Jerome Kerwin, of 
the University of Chicago; Emery T. Filbey, 
vice president emeritus at the university; 
John McGinnis, president of Pennsylvania 
Lodge No. 225 of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen; Thornas B. Stauffer, instruc- 
ter in the humanities at Wilson Junior Col- 
lege, and Leland G. Stauber, undergrad- 


uate student at the univer 
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Between the congressional sessions, 
O’Hara and the Chicago group mailed to 
3,500 representative leaders of American life 
and thought an outline of their book pro- 
gram and a tentative list of books to be 
included. 

The suggested works included: 

Bryce, The American Commonwealth and 
Modern Democracies; Burke, Reflections on 
the Revolution in France; Dewey, The Pub- 
lic and Its Problems; Emerson, moral and 
political essays (which?); Hamilton and 
Madison, The Federalist; Hand, The Spirit 
of Liberty. 

Also, Von Humboldt, The Sphere and 
Duties of Government; Jefferson, selected 
writings; Locke, Letters on Toleration and 
On Civil Government, Book II; Mazzini, 
The Duties of Man; Mill, On Liberty and 
Representative Government; Rousseau, The 
Social Contract; Thoreau, Walden and Civil 
Disobedience; De Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America, and Wilson, The New Freedom. 

O'Hara and the Chicago group point out 
that Russia floods the world’s book markets 
with cheap editions of Marx, Lenin, and 
other classic Communist philosophers. 

The United States book translation pro- 
gram, on the other hand, includes only a 
little of Jefferson and selections from The 
Federalist as representative of the basic 
philosophy on which the American concept 
of freedom is built. 

The enthusiastic response to the program 
as presented by O'Hara in his mailing has 
been described by the Congressman as “‘as- 
tonishing.” 

Among the comments, which will shortly 
be presented to a congressional committee, 
are the following, excerpted in most cases 
from longer messages: 

Ralph R. Shaw, Rutgers University, presi- 
dent-elect of the American Library Associa- 
tion: “I think the idea is exceedingly im- 
portant. There is little question that these 
would be well received if subsidized to sell at 
a competitive price in the local bookstores 
in foreign lands. 

“Everyone I know who has looked at book- 
stands in troubled areas of the Middle East 
and Far East, in particular, reports finding 
beautifully produced and inexpensive edi- 
tions of Russian materials in the local lan- 
guages in all the bookstores, but substan- 
tially none of the classics of our way of life.” 

Cass Canfield, chairman of the board, Har- 
per & Bros., book publishers: “It seems to 
me that your objective is an important one, 
and I would very much like to see your plan 
carried out.” 

Erwin D. Canham, editor, Christian ¢ 
Monitor: “As you may know, I 
oughly in favor of a project to tran 
publish in the most useful foreign 1a 
a group of our basic documents * * *. TI 
very much hope a practical outcome for this 
project may be achieved.” 

G. Bromley Oxnam, bishop of the Method- 
ist church, Washington: “I think your pro- 
posal an excellent one. I have believed fora 
long time that we have been remiss in not 
making available at a reasonable price the 
basic statements of democratic philosophy.” 

Lynn U. Stambaugh, past national com- 
meander, l 





American Legion: “I certainly feel 
that dissemination of the type of works de- 
scribed would be of considerable benefit, as- 
suming that they are not already available 
in other countries of the world.” 

Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary, 
Nations: “Your plan 
worthy. The suggested list of books is a 
good selection which, I think, is representa- 
tive of the best in democratic thor eS 

J. R. Wiggins, executive editor, Was 
ton Post: “I know nothing about the prac- 
tical aspects of this problem, but I should 
think it would be extremely valuable to have 
available, in many languages, the books you 
list.”* 

William R. Baker, Jr., chairman of the 
board, Benton & Buwles, New York advertis- 
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ing agency: “I am completely in favor of 
this plan for presenting to the world a 
truer picture of our fundamental democratic 
ideals and culture.” 

Rabbi Herbert A. Friedman, executive vice 
chairman, United Jewish Appeal: “I think 
it is a splendid idea. I have traveled abroad 
enough to know that such a thing as this 
is terribly important and valuable.’ 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York: “T 
think it is a wonderful idea * * * To make 
it valuable, however, in competing with the 
Russians we will have to give them some 
modern statements that apply to contem- 
porary situations.” 

Gardner Cowles, publisher and_ editor, 
Look magazine: “I favor the plan. * * * I 
think this plan should be tried in a few 
selected areas at least, and then later ex- 
panded if the demand for these books proves 
to be large.” 

E. E. Phelps, educational director, Oil, 
Chemical, and Atomic Workers International 
Union, CIO: “I think your’ suggested 
plan * * * is excellent. * * * Within the 
last 5 years I have spent nearly 18 months in 
the various countries of free Europe. In 
many countries people do considerable read- 
ing, and the response to books on political 
science is always in evidence.” 

Ben Hibbs, editor, Saturday Evening Post: 
“The plan strikes me as a good one, and I en- 
dorse it most heartily. * * * The list of books 
which you enclosed seems admirable.” 

H. W. Prentis, Jr., chairman of the board, 
Armstrong Cork Co., and chairman of the in- 
ternational relations committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers: “Ex- 
cellent. * * * I am very glad that you have 
undertaken this project and I sincerely hope 
that you will be successful in getting the en- 
abling legislation through Congress.” 

Many of the letter writers offered further 
book titles for inclusion on the list. Some 
criticized some of the titles as being on the 
heavy side. Only a very small percentage ex- 
pressed any doubt as to the basic soundness 
of the proposals, O'Hara said. 





Industrial Pirating—The Luring of Plants 
to New Locations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, shortly following the adjourn- 
ment of the last session of Congress an 
important report was submitted to the 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor by the subcommittee 
on migration and subsidization of the 
AFL's national legislative committee. 
The documented report deals with the 
subject of industrial pirating of estab- 
lished industrial plants, which has re- 
sulted in serious economic distress in 
many areas of the country. Since many 
Members had already left Washington 
before the report was released, I would 
like to call attention to this continuing 
problem by including the statement of 
the AFL summarizing this report and 
recommendations. 

The statement follows: 

The American Federation of Labor has 
made public a documented report on one of 
the Nation’s growing economic headaches— 
the pirating of industrial plants from estab- 
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lished locations and the resulting spread of 
blight and unemployment in abandoned 
areas. 

Submitted to the executive council of the 
AFL, which meets in Chicago, the report rec- 
ommends a four-point legislative program 
to cope with the problem, including a sweep- 
ing investigation by the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report. The 
other recommendations are: 

1. That Federal income-tax exemption 
should be lifted from municipal bonds is- 
sued to finance industrial construction, and 
that firms enjoying subsidized rentals be 
required by legisiation to disallow as busi- 
ness expense an amount equal to the reason- 
adle full rental value of the facilities pro- 
vided. 

2. That steps be taken, by increasing the 
Federal minimum wage to $1.25 an hour, by 
amending the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act and by the enactment of effective State 
minimum wage laws, to reduce and gradually 
eliminate wage differentials existing between 
various sections of the country. 

3. That other unwarranted differentials in 
labor standards among the States be elimi- 
nated by enactment of nationwide unem- 
ployment compensation standards, by repeal 
of section 14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
by also repealing State right-to-work laws 
and by denying Government contracts to 
firms found in violation of orders of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

The report concluded that “the ruthless 
manner in which industrial firms have 
abandoned their employees in a particular 
location in order to establish operations at 
another site has seriously jeopardized the 
welfare of American workers.” 

It found that in many instances such 
moves have resulted not so much from the 
cost problems of continuing operation in 
existing plants, but because of special finan- 
cial inductments offered by a different com- 
munity together with other lures such as 
antiunion restrictions, low wages, and in- 
ferior working conditions. 

“These are not the ingredients of lasting 
prosperity for any section of the country,” 
the report said. “Certainly elimination or 
correction of the legislation which fosters 
regional competition based on such factors 
would be greatly in the national interest.” 

The recommendations for legislative ac- 
tion were submitted to the executive council 
bv the subcommittee on migration and sub- 
sidization of the AFL’s national legislative 
committee on the basis of a detailed report 
on industrial migration since the end of 
World War II prepared by the AFL depart- 
ment of research. The entire document 
is included in an 85-page pamphlet entitled 
“Subsidized Industrial Migration—the Lur- 
ing of Plants to New Locations.” 

AFL President George Meany, in a fore- 
word to the pamphlet declared: 

“This report simply presents the facts. 
It is not motivated by bias against any par- 
ticular section of the country. 

“It is my hope that this report will serve 
to focus necessary attention on this disturb- 
ing development in our economy, and will 


help develop effective action to protect 
American workers against this growing 
menace.” 


The report declared industria] migration, 
largely from New England and Middle 
Atlantic States to the South, “represents a 
phenomenon that has developed with in- 
creasing intensity during the past 7 years’ 
and that much of the migration “has not 
been based on traditional economic rea- 
sons * * * it has occurred as a result of 
various types of financial subsidies offered 
with the specific objective of prying firms 
loose from their existing plant locations to 
settle in new communities.” 

The report includes a listing of communt- 
ties that have offered financial and other 
inducements, firms that moved their loca- 
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tions and examples of the letters ang adver. 
tising material offering special inducements 
to northern plants. 

Of vital importance to labor is another 
type of lure—substandard wage rates, a sub. 


missive work force, antiunion and Joy. 
standard State labor legislation ang an 


atmosphere openly hostile to unionism, 

“Each of these,” the report said, “provides 
just as much a financial subsidy as outright 
tax concessions or the free construction of g 
new plant. To some short-sighted firms 
lower wages, fewer fringe benefits, and an 
absence of unionism may prove more at. 
tractive than the savings which result from 
the construction without cost of a new 
plant.” 

In four specific manufacturing industries 
examined in the report—textile, apparel, 
furniture, and paper—older manufacturing 
regions have lost ground to the South and 
the Pacific States. The report declared the 
shift to the Pacific represents a natural 
growth but a goodly part of the shift to the 
South results from special subsidies. 

“In no way has this study been prepared 
with any bias or animosity against the South 
or against southern industry,” the pamphlet 
said. “It is merely a simple fact that these 
subsidies have largely been offered in the 
Southern States.” 

The raiding of established communities 
for their industry involves far more than 
regional and local consideration, the pam- 
phlet said. “It is a problem which has now 
gone beyond the bounds of a single State 
or section of the country. It demands na- 
tional attention and a national solution.” 

The subcommittee which submitted the 
legislative recommendations is composed of 
Chairman Arthur G. McDowell, upholsterers; 
Francis J. Gorman, textile workers; William 
A. Leader, hosiery workers; George R. Nel- 
son, machinists; and George D. Riley, AFL 
National Legislative Committee. 





Benjamin Franklin—Godfather of Our 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following editorial printed 
in the East Side News, a publication 
widely read in my congressional district, 
entitled “Benjamin Franklin—Godfa- 
ther of Our Country”: 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—GODFATHER OF OUR 

COUNTRY 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Benjamin Franklin—a crown would have 
lost its splendor upon his brow, for it was 
adorned with the wreath of freedom. On 


January 13 America wil! celebrate his birth- 
loving 


day. America clasps his hand in 
memory. He was the godfather of our coun 
try. 


His name is a sound whose charm was 
borrowed from his thoughts and deeds that 
gave it immortality. No high-raised marble 
marks his birthplace. No pilgrims kneel 
before his dust or offer incense on his golden 
shrine. His life is one of the world’s treas- 
ures. : 

In whatever light we contemplate his 
character, it is full of instruction. In what- 
ever attitude we survey him, it is a beautiful 
picture—-noble and majestic. He was the 
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father of the American commonwealth. He 
was the incarnation of our democracy. He 
was the master builder. 

Franklin stands second only to George 
washington in the list of the heroic person- 
glities of Our Nation. He was a member of 
the Continental Congress. He was a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. He was 
a framer of the United States Constitution. 
To have been so closely associated with both 
of these sacred documents is equal in our 
nistory to the highest pattern of nobility. 

The world was his school. Necessity was 
pis teacher. Franklin rose from nothing. 
He owed nothing to parentage or orphan- 
age. He enjoyed no early education, but he 
lived to stand before kings. He died to 
leave a name bathed in the hale of immor- 
tality. He never wasted time and time never 
wasted him. 

He won his place in the front ranks of the 
world’s scientists and diplomats, of the 
world’s statement and men of letters. He 
knew how to stand humbly and happily 
alike on the lowliest ground of obscurity 
and of the loftiest pinnacle of fame. His 
writings are still widely read after two cen- 
turies. His utterances are engraved in our 
hearts as it is stamped on his soul. They 
are known around the world. They are the 
passports to posterity. 

We may not be able to achieve his great- 
ness, but we may strive to imitate his good- 
ness. Franklin’s great genius may fade 
away before a more splendid luminary; his 
philosophy may be lost in the brighter 
achievements of future discovery, but his 
labors as a patriot, in the establishment of 
free institutions, have enrolled his name 
with that bright galaxy whose sainted mem- 
ory no time will dim. 

What a glorious legacy to the youth of 
America is the history of his unequaled 
patriotism, of his faith and firmness and 
of his self-sacrifice in the service of human- 
ity. Let young and old read his writings. 
Let us all refresh our minds with the recol- 
lections of his wise maxims and of his vir- 
tuous deeds. 

May his spirit shield us from foreign isms. 
May his spirit shelter us from oppression. 
May his spirit preserve inviolate our liberty 
and the glories of our Americanism. 





Highway Deaths 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 
Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 


* unanimous consent, I include in the 


CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD the following 
articles: “The Passing Scene,” from the 
Talladega Daily Home, December 29, 
1955, and an editorial which appeared in 
the Selma Times-Journal, December 
29, 1955, 

Mr. Speaker, I am shocked and horri- 
fied by the number of unnecessary lives 
the American public is sacrificing upon 
its highways. This recent Christmas 
3-day weekend took its bloodiest toll, a 
total of 609 lives. The previous record 
Was held by the 4-day Christmas holi- 
day in 1952 which ended 556 lives. Iam 
Concerned that a country which consid- 
ers itself highly civilized would continue 
to indulge in such mass suicide. I hope 
that the Public seeing these statistics will 
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slow down and live instead of speeding 
into the arms of death. 
The articles follow: 
[From the Talladega Daily Home of December 
29, 1955] 
PASSING SCENE 
(By J. L. Wallis) 
AMERICA’S DEMON GOD, SPEED 


American motorists have used the most 
sacred season of the year, a time of peace 
and love for their fellowman ,to comimt 
wholesale murder on the highways of the 
Nation. We wonder if these useless deaths 
would not come under the classification of 
premeditated murder. The National Safety 
Council told the public that some 560 citi- 
zens would most likely be killed during the 
Christmas holidays by automobiles. 

With this warning, the car drivers of the 
United States went forth and killed over 600 
gcod citizens, and set new records for holiday 
slaughter. If some foreign enemy had killed 
so many innocent Americans, this powerful 
Nation would most likely have gone to war 
over the murderous insult. Will anything 
be done to avenge the holiday dead, or to 
prevent more innocent people from the same 
bloody, crashing death? If the future can be 
judged from the past, we all know that little 
if anything will be done to correct the dis- 
graceful situation. At least, there is no in- 
dication that any real action will be taken 
to halt the growing highway death lists at 
this time. 

Car manufacturers can not be blamed, for 
they only build machines which are de- 
manded by the great American public. The 
highway builders work for the American tax- 
payers to build the thoroughfares. However, 
when the death toll grows and grows with 
no end in sight, it seems that someone is 
to blame. 

We like to think of ourselves as being the 
highest civilized people in all history, but, 
are we? We consider the pagan tribes as 
being savages, when we study their rites, in 
which they sacrificed human lives to appease 
their heathen gods. Yet we, to satisfy the 
urge of the demon god, speed, sacrifice far 
more thousands of human beings every year, 
than did any pagan tribe. We seem to wor- 
ship a most cruel god, one that no amount 
of human blood can appease. That god, 
without any question, is speed. 

Speed, more and more speed, uncontrolled 
speed is the killer. Two parked, motionless 
vehicles have never been known to cause 
fatal accidents. There are many causes for 
death-dealing speed. Alcohol often figures 
prominently as a cause, but pure rank care- 
lessness can create as much deathly speed. 
Proper law enforcement, heavy court sen- 
tences for traffic law violators will aid in 
cutting down speed, but the deep concern of 
the entire American public is needed before 
any real solution can be found. 

Car manufacturers are beginning to stress 
safety features in the new cars. Unless some 
way is devised to make automobiles safer, the 
time will come and probably soon, when peo- 
ple who do not want to die will shun the 
bloody highways and high-powered automo- 
biles. Automobiles can be built safer, if the 
public will stop demanding power and 
speed. Unless something is done, it must be 
expected, that sooner or later, Federal legis- 
lation requiring governors and some devices 
to hold down automobile speeds will be re- 
quired by Federal law. 

All of us who have driven the highways 
know that many motorists, and trucks as 
as well, maintain high speeds far above the 
legal limits. We also know of glaring traffic 
violations which can and often do cause 
split-second deaths. If our legal processes 
cannot bring some sane and sober practices 
to our highways, then it will become neces- 
sary to take the means of creating the death 
dealing speeds from the hands of those who 
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use it to kill themselves and others who are 
innocent. 

Surely most all Americans regret the ter- 
rible slaughter that continues on our high- 
ways unabated. The death toll is terrible. 
Thousands of hospital beds are constantly 
filled with the crippled, maimed, and in- 
jured. The suffering is endless all because of 
the careless excessive speeds on our high- 
ways. The property damage runs into the 
hundreds of millions. 

Most thinking Americans, further know 
that something can be done to stop the 
slaughter and devastation. It is beyond ex- 
planation why the public is so apathetically 
calm in face of this growing catastrophe. 
Of course, an aroused public opinion can 
bring an end to this mounting highway dis- 
aster. 

There has already been new record high- 
way death forecasts for the New Year’s week- 
end. It seems it is far past time for Amer- 
icans to do something to make our highways 
safe. The blame rests solidly on all of us 
until firm action is taken by the people 
in this Nation to stop our sacrifices to the 
demon god—speed. 





[From the Selma Times-Journal of 
December 29, 1955] 


DRASTIC MEASURES 


American motorists, who persist in kill- 
ing themselves at a record rate on almost 
any or every occasion, may be inviting 
traffic controls as dictatorial as can be im- 
posed in a free country. 

Consider, for instance, Illinois Gov. Wil- 
liam G. Stratton’s reaction to news that his 
State led the Nation in Christmas holiday 
highway deaths. 

He said he may use National Guard troops 
to help patrol highways over the New Year 
holiday weekend as a means of forcing safety 
practices. 

At Chicago, Mayor Richard Daley said he 
was studying plans for setting up road- 
blocks so police could make spot checks for 
drunk drivers. 

These precautions would be drastic, but 
they are justified by the growing toll of 
traffic deaths. When free people let loose 
in powerful motor vehicles are unable to 
avoid maiming and killing, methods should 
be devised to control them. 





Help Farmers, Not Politicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Indianapolis News of January 4, 
1956. This editorial is a very fine trib- 
ute to the senior Senator from Indiana 
{[Mr. CapeHART] and his program for 
solving the farm problem. 


The editorial follows: 

Heute FarMErRS, Not POuitiIcIANs 

With the 2d session of the 84th Congress 
now started, both Republican and Democratic 
leaders agree the farm issue is foremost. 

It would be fine if the agreement could ex- 
tend into solutions. This situation needs a 
better treatment than election-year politics. 

Objective consideration breaks down the 
farm problem into three parts: 
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1. Produce prices are below what they 
should be because the very presence of huge 
surpluses depresses them. 

2. Things the farmer buys have gone up in 
price. 

3. The “big company farmer” has been 
getting Government assistance all out of pro- 
portion to that given the little producer. 

If Congress could only restrain politics 
long enough to keep its eye on getting these 
wrongs righted, everybody would benefit. 

Since the government is the big holder of 
the food surpluses it ought, first, to get rid of 
what it has. Indiana’s Senator CAPEHART 
rightly says farm income will never rise until 
the Government gets rid of its $7 billion 
hoard. He advocates channeling this into 
consumption by the needy both abroad and 
at home. That sounds sensible. 

Return to high-rigid 90 percent Govern- 
ment price supports would only cause more 
unwanted production and depress prices fur- 
ther. 

The only logical way to cut production is 
to take acres out of production. To date, 
the most feasible plan suggested to get that 
done, without penalizing the farmer, is the 
soil-bank plan supported by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. If that idea 
catches on in Congress, it should be thor- 
oughly safeguarded to prevent the govern- 
ment from fastening anything like perma- 
nent control over farm acreage. That could 
lead to collectivization after the Soviet pat- 
tern. 

The disparity between the price the farmer 
gets and that the consumer has to pay for 
the same food has a direct bearing on the 
gap between what the farmer gets and what 
he has to pay for machinery and clothing. 
Added costs of services are blamed. Con- 
gress should inquire into which of the serv- 
ices are genuine and which are profit feath- 
erbedding. 

Farm supports, as to price, should be kept 
flexible. But that does not mean that there 
should not be a major change in farm policy. 
That shift should be toward helping the little 
farmer instead of the big commercial farmer. 

Taken together, these measures would tend 
to solve the farm problem on a national, not 
a partisan, basis. After all, that is the 
smartest politics for Congressmen. 


Retirement of Tom Spellman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, the announcement of retire- 
ment of a good friend always brings a 
tinge of sadness to me, and when I read 
that Tom Spellman was retiring from 
the position which he has held for 30 
years, my reaction was that-it could not 
be true. 

Tom has been my good friend for 
many years, and I know that the vet- 
eran has no greater champion than Tom 
Spellman, for many is the veteran whom 
Tom has helped over the years. 

Always interested in his community, 
his time and his talents were always 
available for any community project. 
Tom has been the friend and adviser of 
many people prominent in the State of 
Minnesota and his friendship extends 
across political lines. 

In the Hastings Gazette of January 5, 
1956, under the byline of Bob Bradt, is 
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an excellent and factual tribute to Tom 
Spellman which I am happy to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 
GENIAL LINOTYPER Says ‘‘30”—ToM SPELLMAN, 

ON GAZETTE STAFF 30 YEARS, RETIRES 

(The following tribute to a person well- 
known not only to thousands of persons in 
this area, but throughout the State and 
Nation as a devoted promoter of all that is 
humanitarian and right to be done, is penned 
by Robert Bradt, former city editor of the 
Hastings (Minn.) Gazette, who joined the 
newspaper shortly after 1925. Mr. Bradt, 
noted in his way for a brilliance in writing, 
accuracy in observing, and a pungency in 
statement said in a letter to this newspaper 
that “writing becomes a little more difficult 
with the passing of years,’”’ but he seems to 
have still a curve or two left that he can 
throw, and he has done pretty well. Mr. 
Bradt holds a responsible position with the 
State Railroad and Warehcuse Commission 
in Duluth, Minn.) 

(By Bob Bradt) 


To most newspaper men, “30” means an- 
other edition is ready for the press. 

To a genial, red-headed linotype operator 
at the office of the Hastings Gazette it 
means much more than that this week, 
December 29, 1955. It means his last edition 
is ready toroll. It means the end of the line 
after 30 years of enviable service to his news- 
paper and his community. 

In Tom Spellman’s case it can truthfully 
be said that a lot of water has gone over the 
dam since he and his bride, the former 
Vivian Smith of Minneapolis, first came to 
Hastings in 1925. As a matter of fact, there 
was no dam here when he walked into the 
office of the Gazette, then published by the 
late S. W. Isham, to take up his duties as 
linotype operator. It was a much smaller 
news and printing plant in those days than 
it is now. But, for that matter, Hastings 
was also a much smaller community. 

In his 30 years, Tom has seen the Gazette 
grow from a 4- or 8-page country weekly 
with limited equipment to the flourishing 
16- to 24-page editions which the present 
publisher, Frank A. Muirhead, is now pre- 
senting to his readers. He has seen the con- 
struction of a $3 million dam here; the re- 
placement of the historic Hastings spiral 
bridge with a modern one, and the arrival of 
many new industries and an entire new gen- 
eration of citizens. 

But it has not been in the role of an idle 
bystander that Tom Spellman has watched 
this transformation. Perhaps no other cit- 
izen of Hastings has given so of his time and 
energy to civic development for so little 
personal reward. 

It was Tom Spellman who played the lead- 
ing role in the organization of Lyle Russell 
Post No. 1210 of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in 1927. It was he who helped to secure 
such civic improvements as the beautiful 
Memorial Park and Todd Field and to or- 
ganize a home defense company here during 
World War II and an active and influential 
Kiwanis Club in later years. And it was Tom 
Spellman who conceived the idea of an an- 
nual Eminent Citizen award in Hastings and 
has made this an event of wide and impres- 
Sive significance. 

These are but a few of the civic services 
this impulsive red-headed friend of yours 
and mine has given to the city of his adop- 
tion. Even greater has been his contribution 
to the personal welfare of his friends and 
neighbors. 

Wherever there has been sickness or hard- 
ship in a family he knew, Tom has been one 
of the first to volunteer his help and encour- 
agement. Wherever there has been tragedy, 
he has done his best to comfort those af- 
fected. Countless Hastings veterans of both 
World Wars, and their families, are indebted 
to him personally for getting prompt hos- 
pital attention or recognition of their com- 
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pensation claims. Countless other Hastings 
citizens have benefited, to some degree, from 
his intensely human philosophy and king. 
ness of heart. 

In his acquaintance and friendship With 
eminent Minnesotans, Tom Spellman has 
few if any rivals in Hastings. He has haq 
access to, and a personal acquaintance With, 
nearly every governor of Minnesota for the 
past three decades. On many occasions he 
has been instrumental in bringing the State’; 
chief executive to Hastings for some oyt. 
standing civic event. 

He was an intimate friend of the late 
“Larry Ho’’ Hodgson, illustrious Minnesota 
statesman and writer. He has been a life. 
long friend of former Gov. Luther Young. 
dahl, of Minnesota, now a United States Fed- 

ral judge in Washington, D. C. 

JUDGE YOUNGDAHL’S TRIBUTE 

“~ know of no private citizen who has 
labored more unselfishly for others than 
has Tom Spellman. Without fanfare or de. 
sire for publicity, he has given of himself 
to help his fellow man. I am proud to con- 
sider him one of my best friends. 

“His reward will come from his satisfac. 
tion of knowing in retirement that he has 
been a friend to man. What Edwin Mark. 
ham has said aptly applies to Tom Spell- 
man: 

‘“There is a destiny that makes us brothers, 

None goes his way alone; 

All that we send into the lives of others 

Comes back into our own.’ 

“LUTHER YOUNGDAHL,” 

Besides these eminent Minnesotans, Tom 
has had the respect and friendship for many 
years of such outstanding statesmen and 
public officials as Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
Congressmen August H. Andresen and 
Joseph O'Hara, State railroad and ware- 
house commissioner Hjalmer Peterson, and 
many, many others. He is one of those rare 
individuals among us who can claim long 
and lasting friendships in both political 
parties. And this is only because men of 
both political parties have long realized that 
it is not for himself that Tom Spellman has 
played so active a part in politics. It is 
because, through political avenues, he could 
best be of service to his fellow veterans and 
friends who might be in need of assistance. 
Seldom, if ever, has he asked a purely per- 
sonal favor of any public official. 

It is possible, following his retirement, 
that Tom may leave Hastings. Whether he 
does or not, he should have a standing 
ovation from this community to which he 
has given so much, and of which he has 
asked so little, in 30 years. 

And sometimes, when a candidate for the 
title of Hastings’ most eminent citizen is 
being considered, the name of Tom Spell- 
man should be first on the list. For if any 
man has richly earned this recognition from 
his fellow townsmen, that man is a hustling 
and intensely human linotype operator by 
the name of Thomas L. Speliman. 


Address of Hon. Carmine G. De Sapio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the address delivered by the secretary 
of state of New York, the Honorable 
Carmine G. De Sapio, on the occasion 
of the National Press Club luncheon in 
Washington on November 30, 1955. 
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mr. De Sapio is one of this country’s 
outstanding Democratic leaders. In ad- 
dition to his position as secretary of 
state for the great State of New York, 
pe is also the Democratic national com- 
mitteeman from New York, as wel] as 
pemocratic leader of the county of New 
a of us who were privileged to at- 
tend the luncheon and hear Mr. De 
sapio were much impressed by his re- 
marks. I commend them to the Mem- 


pers of this body. 

The address follows: 

Senator SPARKMAN, Governor Hogg, Con- 
eressmen, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is a great pleasure for me to 
visit with the members of the National Press 
Club and I very much appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to join you today. I always enjoy 
my visits to Washington. It is such a beau- 
tiful city, so alive with the pulse of history. 
And the good Lord and the American voters 
willing, I hope to have occasion to visit here 
much more frequently in the period com- 
mencing January 20, 1957. 

Now I know that you ladies and gentlemen 
of the working press are in the business of 
gathering news. I don’t Know what partic- 
ular contribution I can make in this direc- 
tion today, but it occurs to me that one 
question has proven to be quite newsworthy 
during the past 3 years and particularly in 
the last 48 hours—the question of security 
risks. So I would like to talk to you about 
what I consider to be the greatest security 
risk in our Nation, the hazard which is posed 
by governmental hypocrisy. 

It is very easy to equate issues with slo- 
gans, and with ominous and dire sounding 
admonitions. It takes very little effort, for 
example, for Senator BARRY GOLDWATER, of 
Arizona, to charge the American labor lead- 
ers With “using violence and coercion in a 
conspiracy of national proportions aimed at 
controlling the 1956 election results.” 

And I suppose it was just as easy for 
Frederick C. Crawford, the national chair- 
man of the soon-to-be-held, salute to Eisen- 
hower dinners, to compare these same labor 
leaders with what he called the minority 
which installed the Nazi Party in power in 
Germany. He observed, and I quote him, 
“the Nazi rise developed at about the same 
time that labor was becoming a potent po- 
litical force in this country.” 

It takes very little energy—and certainly 
even less thoughtfulness—for the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States to label as ‘“‘dema- 
gogues” those Americans who express con- 
cern with the fact that our farmers face 
an awesome depression. 

And I suppose that the words, “peace and 
prosperity’ can be made to roll off the 
tongue and the printing press with the same 
alacrity and ease with which Geneva was 
cited to us Just a few short weeks ago by 
the Secretary of State, who declared: “I can 
say with confidence that the conference was 
& good conference. We went there with 
limited objectives and we achieved them all 
and perhaps a little more.” 

It isn’t very difficult—in the name of se- 
curity—to impose a news blackout on the 
operations of Government. Nor is it at all 
hard to challenge the patriotism of those 
citizens who presume to exercise their right 
to question the actions of public officials. 

I think we can all agree that it takes no 
great genius to give expression to the illu- 
sion that the operation of our Government 
by a clique of industrial giants makes for 
greater efficiency, and even I will admit that 
in a free America, anyone is entitled to the 
opinion that what is good for General Mo- 
tors, is good for the country. 

But to me, my friends, all of this evidences 
& desperate, but happily, a futile attempt to 
retain and perpetuate power by deluding and 
Confusing the American people. 
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This is a real—a very real—security risk. 

Our Nation is a strong, a great and a 
powerful country. There are as many rea- 
sons for this as there are opinions and be- 
liefs. We have been blessed with all of the 
magical wonders which a beneficent Creator 
can bestow. What we are, is a result of the 
toil, the vision, the genius and the faith of 
generations of people from all corners of the 
earth, of all nationality, racial, and religious 
antecedencies. Our might is the result of 
our courage, and our courage stems from 
the conviction that our heritage as free men 
and women is probably our most precious 
possession. We have a national intelligence 
which is undeniable, and when that na- 
tional intelligence is insulted, the people 
rebel. And when this simple lesson is 
learned, by all of those who have accepted 
the responsibility and the obligation of pub- 
lic life and public activity, we will have 
abolished hypocrisy in government * * * 
and we will have established an ethical 
standard whereby the American people could 
devote their toil, vision, genius, and faith ex- 
clusively to the task of building our secur- 
ity and our standards—unburdened by the 
diverting necessity for dispelling myths and 
piercing smokescreens. 

Let us take a few moments—you and I— 
to examine the news of our times in terms 
of its historic implications and, more spe- 
cifically, in terms of how what happens today 
affects the lives of our children and of future 
generations of our children. 

I would be the last person in the world to 
take the view that politics should be aban- 
doned. But I insist that unless politics-as- 
usual is abandoned, the orderly process of 
government will become a tragic farce, and 
the search for a better world, a forlorn and 
hopeless failure. 

It is this simple: The American people 
want to be told the truth. They are 
equipped to cope with the truth. They are 
not afraid of the truth. They deserve and 
demand the truth. 

What thinking citizen will accept the 
fierce and ugly charge that American labor 
is engaged in a conspiracy of violence and 
coercion, or that our labor leaders constitute 
a Nazi-like minority? Is this the Republi- 
can answer to its promise to amend Taft- 
Hartley—one of so many promises which 
were never intended to be kept? Is this the 
Republican answer to the spiralling cost of 
living; to the frightful fact that millions of 
American workers live in slums, while the 
national housing program is at a complete 
standstill? 

It is no answer. It is nothing more— 
nothing less—than political hypocrisy. 

Then there is that other claim: The charge 
that it is demagogic to decry the existence of 
a farm problem. Demagogic, indeed. We 
may well paraphrase what children have been 
chanting for generations “sticks and stones 
may break some bones, but name-calling 
will never feed the American farmer.” 

Is the cry of demagoguery the Republican 
answer to the fact that farm income has 
decreased by some four billion dollars in the 
period of 1 year? Is this the Republican 
answer to the fact that farm mortgages have 
increased to a frightening degree at the same 
time that higher interest rates have auto- 
cratically been imposed? Is this the Repub- 
lican answer to the specter of a new and 
terrifying depression which today confronts 
the American farmer who finds his income 
dwindling, at the same time that the costs 
of his products to the consumer rises with 
unyielding consistency? : 

This is no answer. This, too, my friends, 
is nothing more—nothing less—than polit- 
ical hypocrisy. 

Now the sloganeers are busily at work 
again, and the medicine men so expert— 
they think—in the art of public relations, 
are subjecting the American people to a 
forced feeding of a new, smooth-sounding 
salutation—peace and prosperity. 
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The intention clearly is to gorge the Ameri- 
can voter on this charming metaphoric 
morsel—peace and prosperity. But does it 
tell us the truth about peace? And does it 
tell us prosperity for whom? 

The Republicans talk of peace as if it were 
something which they invented and as if it 
were something which only they could safe- 
guard. They blissfully ignore the fact that 
such peace as it exists today is the direct 
result of the bipartisan foreign policy worked 
out by the previous Democratic adminis- 
tration. Nobody—nobody—has the moral or 
ethical right to claim individual credit for 
the collective work of both parties, under 
the leadership of the Truman administra- 
tion over a period of many years. 

Can the Republicans claim credit for the 
United Nations? Can the Republicans 
claim credit for the prevention of a third 
world war by the decisive and prompt action 
taken in Korea? Can the Republicans claim 
credit for the plan, for the mutual security 
program, and for the strong alliance which 
was developed with the democracies of the 
West? Can the Republicans take credit for 
the establishment of Israel as a bulwark 
for freedom in the Middle East? Or can 
they claim that they are responsible for 
checking the spread of communism in 
Europe? 

The fact is that the Republican Party has 
scuttled bi-partisan foreign planning, with 
the resultant dangerous belief that the 
Geneva picture should be misrepresented to 
the American people. And now, slowly, and 
gradually, the truth is being doled out— 
drop by drop—to prime us for the inevitable 
evaluation of Geneva’s complete failure. 

The Republican Party can take credit for 
a number of things, and I think we should 
give them the credit which is their due. 
They can take credit for the fact that India 
is being wooed into the Communist orbit. 
They can take credit for the new under- 
standing between Yugoslavia and the Soviet. 
They can take credit for the Russian final 
success in penetrating the Middle East by 
bartering with the Arab States. They can 
take credit for the delivery of a large por- 
tion of Indochina to Red Russia, because 
they can point to the fact that Vice Presi- 
dent NIxon so clearly misled the French into 
believing that they could depend on us for 
help when he boldly announced that, if 
necessary, we would send American troops 
into Indochina. 

Instead of charging, as Harold Stassen had 
the temerity to suggest, that speeches by 
Democrats were undermining the prestige 
of this country abroad, let them appraise, 
rather, their own talk-tough, do-nothing 
attitude, and reflect on the penetrating truth 
that there was no foreign policy whatever 
until the Democrats took over the Congress 
in 1954. 

And what about this great prosperity— 
this repetitious chant which is being 
drummed into the minds of the American 
people? Is there prosperity for the small 
businessman who, in greater number every 
day, is forced into bankruptcy or swallowed 
up in monopoly mergers? Is there prosperity 
for the white collar worker whose fixed sal- 
ary makes it increasingly difficult for him 
to make ends meet? 

My friends, is there prosperity for the 
American farmer? 

You and I know who has the prosperity: 
the large corporations, the dozen or so in- 
dustrial empires which control the destinies 
of 165 million people. They have been 
given virtually complete freedom from gov- 
ernmental control. Their officers and di- 
rectors comprise the very Cabinet of the 
Government. Their representatives consti- 
tute the powerful army of dollar-a-year men 
in Washington who form, mold, and enforce 
our national economic policy. 

Prosperity is a very nice sounding word. 
But, in terms of security, there is a great 
deal needed and a great deal wanting. And, 
if there are 65 million jobs in America as a 
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result of the economic program fostered in 
the Roosevelt-Truman administrations, let 
us, in the tradition of America, strive for 
70 million jobs, instead of proudly resting 
on elusive laurels. 

Do the Republicans really think that by 
proclaiming the word prosperity often 
enough, they will get the American people 
to think that the GOP inherited a de- 
pression from the Democrats in 1952? Do 
they really think the American people will 
ever forget that a Democratic administration 
took the reins of government from its Re- 
publican predecessors in 1932 at a time when 
our Nation was in the abyss of despair, and 
that it lifted our country from the depths 
of the mont dreadful depression in history, 
to heights of unprecedented economic 
achievement and progress? 

But those advertising specialists, who are 
versed in the hatchings of slick and catchy 
phrases, know from their experience that 
you can’t successfully market deodorants 
and soft soap without employing a variety of 
sales techniques. And so they offered the 
American people yet another myth * * * 
that of the efficient Washington team. Now 
it is pretty hard to determine by looking 
at this so-called team, who plays varsity 
and who plays scrub * * * who is really on 
the team and who constitutes the cheering 
section. 

Is Senator KNOWLAND on the team? If 
so, his position isn’t very clear although 
he certainly has proved himself quite adept 
at blocking. 

Is RicHARD Nixon on the team? It is 
hard to tell, although he is a very talented 
buck passer. 

And how about those members of the 
team who were benched by this very effi- 
cient administration? People like Air Sec- 
retary Harold Talbott; Commerce Under Sec- 
retary Craig Shaefer, Interstate Commerce 
Commission Chairman Hugh Cross; Health, 
Welfare, and Education Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby; Special Adviser Adolph Wenzell; 
Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge; Army 
Secretary Robert T. Stevens, and quite a few 
others. 

Do the reasons—depending on the par- 
ticular case—for their replacement on the 
team represent particular efficiency, or great 
integrity, or dedicated zeal? You know the 
answer as well as I do. And the American 
people know the answer to this and to most 
of the other facts of Washington life today. 
They remember the GOP campaign pitch 
that leaders of Government are responsible 
for the conduct of their subordinates. That 
is why, since 1952—despite high-sounding 
slogans and low-sounding slanders, the 
American voters have methodically and me- 
ticuously gone about their business * * * 
the business of voting Republicans out of 
Office. 

In Oregon the unbelievable happened. A 
Democratic candidate for United States Sen- 
ator defeated the Republican candidate. 

In Maine the impossible happened. A 
Democratic candidate for governor defeated 
the Republican incumbent. 

In New Jersey the improbable happened, 
and a Democratic governor was elected. 

In Pennsylvania the unlikely happened, 
and a Democrat was elected governor. 

In Connecticut the incredible happened, 
and a Democratic governor turned the Re- 
publicans out of office. 

And in my own State of New York the in- 
evitable happened, and we defeated the in- 
vincible Republican machine, a machine 
which offered its most popular vote-getter 
and brought into our State all of the im- 
portant Republican brass—including the 
President himself. They campaigned for 
a mandate of approval for 12 years of Thomas 
Dewey's administration, as well as for their 
program in Washington. They talked of 
cold wars if Democrats were elected, and 
even had the temerity to tell the people 
of New York that Averell Harriman couldn't 
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take office even if he were elected, because 
he wasn’t a citizen of the State. But, most 
of all, they raised the cry of Tammany, that 
weather beaten, meaningless, old-hat charge 
which has lost for the Republicans more 
elections than any other single issue in the 
history of my State. They just never learn 
that the people won’t be fooled. And ap- 
parently, they just don’t ever want to learn. 
The Tammany cry is as crass as would be a 
suggestion by and ridiculous Democrats 
that President Eisenhower is responsible for 
Teapot Dome. The people of my city and 
State are not concerned with ancient his- 
tory. They think in terms of issues and can- 
didates and programs, and facts. And they 
elect Democrats. 

And this feat has been duplicated in elec- 
tions all over the country—the same story, 
the same results—Republicans defeated and 
Democrats voted into Office. © 

And not the least of these phenomena, 
was the election of a Democratic Congress. 


Now, these elections were waged on the 
issue of the administration’s program; on 
the issue of the administration’s record. 
And that program and that record, rejected 
by the people, in election after election, 
will finally be repudiated next year, when 
they will send a Democrat to the White 
House. 

I do not know who that Democrat will be. 
At this point, I do not think anybody knows. 
It is nothing less than folly to try to pre- 
dict today what will be the state of na- 
tional and world affairs next August, when 
the nominating conventions will select their 
candidates. It is foolhardy to try to guess 
what the people will think or want in the 
way of a candidate more than 8 months from 
now. And it is unrealistic to try to pledge 
or commit delegates who haven't, themselves, 
even been nominated and elected. 

But one thing is certain, and that is that 
the Democratic Party has a wealth of -quali- 
fied candidates—anyone of whom could ad- 
minister the office of President with intel- 
ligence, with humanity, with understand- 
ing and with integrity, as distinguished from 
the Republican surrender to the hazardous 
concept of the indispensability of one man. 

My own State again, as it did with Al 
Smith and Franklin Roosevelt, will offer to 
the Democratic Party and to the people of 
America, a candidate of unsurpassed experi- 
ence, of unmatched ability, and of outstand- 
ing character. 

Averell Harriman had the courage to warn 
the world about Soviet treachery when it was 
not very fashionable to do so, just as he had 
the courage to warn America about the 
Geneva debacle when it was not very popu- 
lar to do so. He understands the needs of 
the world, and he understands the soul of 
America. His has been a profound dedica- 
tion to public service during almost all of 
his adult life. And his has been a record of 
accomplishment and achievement § un- 
matched in our generation. He knows busi- 
ness; he respects labor; and is as expert in 
the various areas of government—hboth for- 
eign and domestic—as any living American. 

New York will present the name of its 
governor to the nominating convention 
with the same pride and enthusiasm with 
which it will support whoever the Democratic 
candidate is, because we believe that no 
individual is greater than his party and 
that the public welfare transcends every- 
thing else! 

We have no party lines—no totalitarian 
dogma which precludes open and free dis- 
cussion of issues or even wholesome and 
constructive disagreement among ourselves. 
But we do have a party philosophy, a phil- 
osophy which holds that the responsibility 
of government is to all of the people and 
that it is the solemn obligation of those 
who govern to protect, advance and secure 
the people’s well-being. 
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This we believe! And on this we will once 
again—next year—assume the mantle of 
national leadership—and, with the help of 
God, we will help lead our country and the 
free world toward a new era of real meaning. 
ful and lasting peace and prosperity, 

Thank you very much, 


Disaster Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include for the REcorpD an editoria] 
from the January 9 Christian Science 
Monitor dealing with the bills intro. 
duced this session for a flood indemnity 
and reinsurance program. The tragic 
devestation of millions of dollars worth 
of personal property in the Northeast 
and west coast this past year focused 
national attention on the immediate 
need for some sort of Government pro- 
gram. President Eisenhower has clearly 
indicated his intentions to see a work- 
able program enacted, and I am pleased 
to have introduced legislation this week 
in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the administration. 

The editorial follows: 

A TRY AT DISASTER INSURANCE 


Insuring communities of people against 
losses from ‘“‘natural’’ disasters and insur- 
ing individuals against isolated adversity 
are two quite different problems. The Red 
Cross years ago defined a disaster as a catas- 
trophe striking so many people so suddenly 
that the ordinary resources and institutions 
of the community cannot cope with it. 

Nor have private insurance companies 
been able to cope completely with the prob- 
lems raised by any kind of group calmity. 
Even with disasters caused by fire or wind- 
storm (which risks insurance companies 
“write” and against which property owners 
commonly carry policies), it is found that 
the people with the smallest resources are 
ipso facto, the very ones who carry the least 
insurance or none at all. Relatives and 
friends are likely hit, too. 

Disasters caused by floods present an even 
tougher problem. And it is to make a sub- 
stantial start toward finding an answer that 
the President mentioned it in his state of 
the Union message and the administration 
has now sponsored a bill. 

Where private insurance companies write 
this risk at all they feel they must charge 
high premiums. For they know that the only 
ones who would seek such protection must 
be especially vulnerable to deluges—and 
many to the same potential flood. Insur- 
ance, to be sound insurance, must spread 
the cost among high and low risks both. 

Here is a situation which only Govern- 
ment can handle. Yet, it faces politically 
some of the same difficulties as the insurance 
companies. No one wishes by way of either 
his taxes or his premiums to encourage an- 
other to remain in a hazardous location oF 
to subsidize, for instance, the farmer who 
calculatingly takes the risks of farming rich 
bottom land. Yet, usually what turns 4 
flood into a disaster is inundation of areas 
never before, or almost never, reached by 
rising waters. 

However, the “climate of opinion” seems to 
favor a Federal endeavor to cut this Gordian 
knot. Now that both the Atlantic and Pa- 
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eaboards have suffered major devasta- 
tions, the sadly experienced Mississippi Val- 
ley no longer stands alone. California’s 
Senator KNOWLAND’s expressed support gives 
notice also that some conservatives who 
usually pull back from extending Federal 
functions may make an exception here. 

This much at this early date can be said 
about the administration's bill: To the ex- 
tent it would reinsure private companies on 
the peculiar and excessive risks of flood it 
would require the companies to carry some 
of the load and avoid going into the insur- 
ance agency business itself. To the extent it 
requires States to help pay the premiums it 
could bring about a more substantial and 
uniform assumption of local responsibility. 
To the extent it requires the individual to 
pay most of the premium and to shoulder 
some of the risk (through a deductible 
clause) it would preserve the vital element 
of self-help. 

There is still the problem of those of 
minimum income whose insurance coverage, 
if any, will have to be supplemented by 
straight relief. And one can foresee prob- 
lems of policy and administration that loom 
large. But they are not insurmountable. 
The Government has had considerable ex- 
perience with war risk and crop insurance. 
Much of what it has learned surely can be 
applied to the “natural” disaster field. 
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Hon. Carter L. Burgess—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the REcorp, I wish to insert the text 
of a speech made by the Honorable Car- 
ter L. Burgess, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, at the occasion of the annual fall 
Military Day at the A. & M. College of 
Texas. 

Mr. Burgess, as you know, is the As- 
sistant Secretary for Manpower and Re- 
serve Personnel and has done and is do- 
ing a splendid job within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. He is a man of much 
vitality, not content to sit at his desk 
and review written reports but rather to 
secure at first hand for himself the an- 
swers from the field. I feel the college 
was very fortunate in having Mr. Bur- 
sess as a guest, who went into some de- 
tail in setting forth the Department of 
Defense policies with respect to per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Burgess’ address follows: 

I am very happy to be here in College 
Station, particularly at this auspicious time 
of the year. It is an honor to address this 
Texas A and M assemblage. 

I want to offer a special word of gratitude 
to Dr. and Mrs. Morgan for their hospitality, 
and state that your president has been of 
immeasurable assistance to many of our 
important programs in Washington. 

I also want to take this occasion to express 
both thanks and appreciation to 2 of our 
finest Congressmen, Paul Kilday and Olin 
Teague, both of these Texans have the Na- 
tional respect and regard when they rise in 
the House of Representatives to speak and 
act on great issues. They have been un- 
sunting in their creation and support of a 
sound and fair defense and veteran’s program 
ior this country. 
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If I were a quite a few years younger, and 
a member of your student body, I have a good 
notion of what I would consider the No. 1 
great issue of the moment. 

It would be tomorrow night’s football game 
with Southern Methodist, when A and M 
goes out for its sixth victory. You have 
made a most impressive record this year. 
You have a great team, and I am looking 
forward to the game. 


OUR WORLD LEADERSHIP 


I’ve been asked to talk to you about the 
American defense program. 

You each have a personal and requisite 
part to play in it, and every indication is that 
we shall be forced to maintain such a pro- 
gram for a good many years to come. 

The great issue of this age is the survival 
of a system of human freedom which took 
centuries of struggle and sacrifice to perfect, 
in the face of a now advancing, now re- 
ceding, but always present threat by ex- 
pansionist-minded forces of an authoritarian 
ideology. 

The American people have become the prin- 
cipal deterrent to that expansion. 

The fact is we have been firmly shoved into 
the center of the world stage, no longer an 
“extra” or a spectator in the wings. We must 
play the role which has been assigned us, and 
do it with all the vigorous self-reliance and 
spirit of enterprise which built America from 
a frontier settlement to the most powerful 
nation in the world. We have no other choice. 


CONDITIONS OVERSEAS 


Our defense forces today are spread world- 
wide. We are not, as some have suggested, 
the Romans of the 20th century, but we are 
determined to bolster our own security by 
standing firmly alongside our-allies. 

I have just returned from an extended in- 
spection tour of our installations in Europe 
and North Africa, and I can report to you that 
the spirit and readiness of our forces in those 
areas are uniformly high. 

I was particularly struck by two things in 
my travels—first, the leveled areas in London 
and in Germany that continue to speak with 
grim eloquence of the terrible destructive 
power of war, and second, the tremendous 
strides in reconstruction and economic prog- 
ress which the people of western Europe have 
made since I last saw them in 1945. 

The evidences of reconstruction stand as 
living proof of what a people can do when 
they have to. Surely if there was ever a near 
miracle it has been in devastated Europe 
where a determined and courageous popula- 
tion have put to use every scrap of help given 
them—and for the rest have literally pulled 
themselves up by sheer effort from ruin to 
recovery. America has helped materially in 
this forward march. 

These are people who have been constantly 
surrounded by intimidation and danger— 
but they have never failed to see the oppor- 
tunity for their future which lies beyond such 
danger. 

Here, it seems to me, there is inspiration 
and a significant lesson for each individual 
in all lands, who may sometimes feel that 
the conflicts and turmoils of this age are 
becoming unbearable, and that man himself 
may be losing out. 

Danger we shall doubtless continue to find 
confronting us. But let us never be so blind 
that we fail to see the rich land of oppor- 
tunity that lies ahead. 

That, in my estimation, is something we 
need to bear in mind in connection with any 
and all personal sacrifices that may be re- 
quired of us. 

SOME PRINCIPAL QUESTIONS 


The American defense program is our an- 
swer to lawlessness and aggression. 

I want to discuss a number of pertinent 
aspects of this program with you tonight, 
dealing with the following questions: 

What do we have in the way of strength-in- 
being today? 
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What do we expect to have tomorrow? 

How does the new Reserve program fit into 
our overall requirements? and lastly 

What is the significance of the recently 
approved Code of Conduct for members of 
the Armed Forces? 


LESSON OF THE PAST 


Somebody has said that those who will not 
learn from history are condemned to repeat 
it. 

I think we all are aware of the fact that 
we were taught a severe lesson after World 
War II. 

In our rush to disarm, we ignored a num- 
ber of clearly visible warning signals and 
stripped ourselves of a necessary protective 
force. 

Once the forces of aggression struck in 
Korea, we rushed to mobilize and rearm. 
We had everything to do over again, and ina 
limited amount of time. 

Somehow we survived the entire Korean 
ordeal, but we had written one more chap- 
ter in our story of a national military philos- 
ophy based on expediency and short-sight- 
ed considerations. We had again paid a ter- 
rible price. 

DEFENSE CONCEPTS TODAY 


Today we are following a radically dif- 
ferent and far more realistic Philosophy. 
We have to. We recognize that we can no 
longer gamble with our security by blowing 
hot and cold on military preparedness and 
by refusing to maintain a stable and bal- 
anced military program. 

We are aware of the advances in techno- 
logical warfare, and the advent of time and 
space obliterating speeds. We can no longer 
base our military plans on the comfort- 
able assurance of a “grace period” afforded 
by geographical location, nor can we think 
in terms of any particular year of crisis or 
period of maximum danger. 

Instead, we require a long-term defense, 
and a long-term retaliatory strength as well. 


THE ACTIVE FORCES PICTURE 


Early in 1953, therefore, the President 
called for a far-reaching national-defense 
program adequate for all foreseeable needs. 
This meant a program that achieved maxi- 
mum efficiency and protective contribution 
from our manpower and material resources— 
without placing an oppressive burden on our 
economy in the process. 

The result has been a shakedown and 
tightening of the entire defense structure, 
keeping proven essentials, making increases 
where strategic considerations dictate neces- 
sity, and making reductions where less essen- 
tial considerations apply. 

In terms of ready strength, we have 
achieved a taut and efficient Military Es- 
tablishment as a consequence. 

Our Active Forces will number around 
2,850,000 men by the end of fiscal year 1956— 
a figure which represents the best military 
judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
National Security Council, the Cabinet, and 
the President. 

A great deal of controversy has developed 
around this figure. Most of the controversy 
resulted from the reduction from around 3 
million men that took place in the past 
year or so. 

We must not put such faith in mere num- 
bers. In evaluating the effectiveness of this 
force, we must multiply numbers of men 
times the weapons to be employed. A host 
of men with bows and arrows is hardly equal 
to one man with a jet plane or an atomic 
land weapon. 


THE NEW WEAPONS 


The entire science of warfare has changed 
and is changing more each day—giving us 
weapons of a type which have increased both 
firepower and mobility tremendously. 

The Air Defense Command has now been 
completely modernized with all-weather 
jets. The Strategic Air Command has re- 
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placed its entire medium bomber and re- 
connaissance force with B-47 jets, as com- 
pared with only 2 such wings in 1952. Re- 
placement of the B-36 heavy bomber with 
the B-52 is now under way—and will be 
rapidly accelerated. In total, the Air Force 
with 124 wings at present is continuing its 
buildup toward a total of 137 wings and 
around 25,000 planes by 1957. 

Add together such factors as the 280-milli- 
meter gun, the guided “corporal’’ missile and 
the “Honest John” rocket—and add the in- 
creased striking power of supporting armor 
and aircraft—and you get a keen awareness 
that any comparison of today’s army with 
that of World War II, and even Korea, is a 
comparison of different things. We calcu- 
late the destructive fire power of today’s di- 
vision to be about 80 percent greater than its 
World War II counterpart. 

The Army chief of research and develop- 
ment, Gen. James M. Gavin, underlined this 
fact in a recent speech at Fort Benning when 
he said: 

“The United States Army is developing 
modern techniques to take full advantage 
of the military innovations introduced by 
modern technology. * * * The traditional 
artillery gun may well be on the way to 
obsolescence, for the new missiles have al- 
most unbelievable possibilities, both for anti- 
aircraft purposes and for all other kinds of 
enemy targets. 

“The potentialities of such missiles, if or 
when equipped with nuclear warheads of 
various sizes, stagger the imagination.” 


Hon. Carter L. Burgess—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
following is the second portion of Mr. 
Burgess’ address before the student body 
of the A. & M. College of Texas: 

Developments of this nature, in my opin- 
ion, place the current military strength ad- 
justments in a proper perspective. 

We are certainly not attempting to reduce 
our Armed Forces fighting strength. We are 
stabilizing it at planned levels and we are 
shifting some emphasis from men to ma- 
chines, but we are gaining new strength in 
the process. 

RESERVE—THE LONG HAUL 


This whole subject, of course, ties in with 
the question of what sort of military-defense 
program our country will maintain from now 
on. 

Here I wish to give special attention to a 
factor of tremendous and growing impor- 
tance, namely, our organized Reserves. 

Let me quote what the President said on 
this overall subject last January. He stated: 

“Because scientific progress exerts a con- 
stantly increasing influence upon the char- 
acter and conduct of war, and because 
America’s most precious possession is the 
lives of her citizens, we should base our se- 
curity upon military formations which make 
maximum use of science and technology in 
order to minimize numbers of men. For the 
remainder, we may look primarily to our 
Reserves and our mobilization base, includ- 
ing our stockpile of critical materials.” 

This statement by the President, it seems 
to me, clearly suggests the kind of defense 
program we shall be able to maintain in 
the future. 
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The Reserve Forces Act of 1955, which be- 
came law last August, has become intensely 
important in this connection. It has set in 
motion a program which will permit a more 
realistic build-up and the combat and front- 
line status of our Federal Reserve and 
National Guard. 

Where today we haye around 890,000 Re- 
servists taking part in drill, by 1959 we aim 
to have approximately 2,900,000—trained, 
organized in units, and ready to move out 
in support of the active forces in the event 
of attack from D-day on up to D-plus-6 
months. 

While the new law requires a period of 
Reserve services of all men who enter the 
Armed Forces today, it offers a wide range 
of choices and predictable electives as well 
as sensible means for critically skilled work- 
ers, scientists, engineers, and men highly es- 
sential to research to discharge their military 
opligation. 

Of special interest to you gentlemen here 
at A and M, it provides that all qualified 
ROTC graduates will receive their commis- 
sions, with some taking a regular 2-year 
tour of duty with the active forces, with 
subsequent Reserve obligation, and giving 
the opportunity to others to serve 6 months 
of active duty for training—in the status 
of commissioned officers—and the remainder 
of their longer enforceable obligation in a 
Reserve unit. 

Lastly, this program gives us the means 
whereby trained units of Reserve manpower 
could swiftly be thrown into the support of 
the civil authority in the event of an all- 
out assault upon us. Here the President 
has again underlined the essential point 
when he said at the conclusion of Operation 
Alert last June: 

“We must remember that in the kind of 
disaster of which I am speaking one trained 
Reserve battalion in the proper place would 
be worth five divisions located a thousand 
miles away. Trained men will be needed on 
the spot at the time the disaster occurs to 
respond to the calls of the mayors * * * 
governors and the Federal Government.” 

The new law gives the President authority 
to call up to 1 million of the Ready Reserve 
in an emergency without prior congressional 
action. 

Not a part of the Reserve Forces Act, but 
a direct result of efforts spent in its passage, 
is Public Law 364, which gives the States 
themselves the authority to form State De- 
fense forces separate from the National 
Guard, and not subject to Federal call. 

The State of Texas, I might say, has taken 
a commanding lead in the organization of 
such State forces, and you are rapidly build- 
ing up an organization of top quality. 

SELLING THE RESERVE IDEA 


And so, in terms of our defense needs for 
today and tomorrow, Reserves have come to 
occupy a commanding position in all of our 
planning. They unquestionably provide the 
key for holding down the size and tre- 
mendous costs of our Military Establish- 
ment. They afford the very maximum of 
protection to our democratic concepts and 
liberties. And they are the means whereby 
today’s citizen can help insure his own and 
his family’s future, with minimum disrup- 
tion of his career and life plans. 

The strange paradox in this situation, how- 
ever, is just this: 

Although the Reserve program offers all 
these things, too few people are showing in- 
terest in it. In connection with the volun- 
teer choices which it affords, the response of 
young men of military age has thus far 
proved negligible. 

The Department of Defense is doing its 
level best through its own publicity media 
and throughout the country to get clear and 
factual information to the public concern- 
ing this Reserve program. It is plain, how- 
ever, that in addition to this effort—and 
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despite the clear existence of need—we shall 
require far greater assistance from the Public 
itself if the program is to do all that it can, 
We expect improvements. 

Here, it seems to me, there is a job for ay 
of us. 

Every student of this great institution will 
play an important part in the protection of 
his country, because the ROTC Program js 
our largest source of command leadership, 

But you can do more—you and al] the 
other people who want to see this count 
have a ready protection at all times, You 
can support and advance the Reserve concept 
and the Reserve program—at every Oppor- 
tunity which presents itself. Just thing 
what would happen if each ROTC man ip 
America could encourage one young man 
apiece to enter the new Reserve program by 
spring—we would be over our 1956 quota, 
Officers and ministers have the duty of keep- 
ing their units and congregations up to 
strength. 

In the end, our Reserve program will he 
what our citizens make it. No argument, 
no legislation, no policy can substitute for 
the understanding on the part of the citi. 
zens, young and old, of the basic need for g 
Reserve and the willingness of each Citizen 
to do unstintingly his full share in its sup. 
port. 

Pass the word along and awaken young 
men to get about their obligation at the 
earliest possible age. 


CODE OF CONDUCT 


With all elements of this defense picture 
in mind—the nature of the world situation, 
the responsibilities of civiliafis and military, 
and the ordeal which our men faced in 
Korea, there has been a need for a simple 
but effective means of defining the action 
principles on which we proceed. 

The code of conduct recently approved by 
the President fills this need. While primarily 
for the serviceman, it contains precepts and 
values for us all. 

During the spring of 1953, when the first 
prisoner exchanges were arranged we Ie- 
ceived a clear idea of the nature of Com- 
munist treatment of captives. During the 
subsequent “Big Switch” exchange it was 
learned that 2,730 Americans had died in 
captivity in North Korea. This death toll— 
38 percent—spoke with ugly eloquence of 
conditions along the death marches and in 
the enemy’s camps. 

There were 20 prison camps in North 
Korea. All were substandard, as might be 
expected in a remote corner of Asia. But 
some of the camps were inexcusably below 
par. For instance, a camp called “The 
Caves” with no latrine facilities or where the 
food was garbage. In another atrocious 
camp—Death Valley—POW’s were punished 
by confinment in pits and mudholes. 

Winter marches from the front to the 
North Korean interior became death marches 
for wounded or exhausted prisoners. On one 
such march about 500 perished. Brutality 
was the rule with the North Korean soldiery. 

Then came rough interrogation—and 4% 
particularly high-pressure brain-washing 
process. 

All of the 4,428 American prisoners who 
survived were screened by military intelll- 
gence. By this process the chaff was sepae 
rated from the wheat. There was very little 
chaff. 

An insignificant 21 decided to try life in 
the Communist “people’s democracy,” and of 
these 3 have since returned—bearing word 
that all of the others now regret their 
decision. 

Of the 4,428 American prisoners, only 129 
were subsequently held for alleged miscon- 
duct. Roughly 1 out of 27. Compared with 
FBI statistics that 1 in 15 Americans has 
been arrested for alleged commission of 
crime, this speaks eloquently for the quality 
of our Armed Forces. 
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But many came to the razor’s edge of fall- 
ing. And some of those who died might 
have made it with better survival training. 
Returnees reported a lack of discipline, and 
occasional failure on the part of some officers 
to assume command responsibility in the 
camps. Many of our men were unable to 
answer the Communist line with American 
arguments. They, felt hampered by an ig- 
porance of American history and national 
traditions. : : 

Reviewing the situation, Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson organized a special Advisory 
Committee on the POW Problem, and di- 
rected it to make appropriate recommendas 
tions, including a code of conduct that would 
pe standard in the United States Armed 
Forces. 

By Executive order of the President, the 
code of conduct went into effect in August 
1955. It was drawn up by a distinguished 

anel of veteran officers and civilian service 
secretaries after weeks of consultation with 
educators, churchmen, statesmen, labor 
leaders, and medical and legal authorities. 
And with former prisoners of war—the men 
who know. 

The sights of this code are purposely high. 
Its aim is top-level conduct, but iis demands 
are not unrealistic. Its principles are based 
on hard experience. The first article states: 

“Tam an American fighting man. I serve 
in the forces which guard my country and 
our way of life. I am prepared to give my 
life in their defense.” 

The last article says: 

“T will never forget that Iam an American 
fighting man, responsible for my actions, and 
dedicated to the principles which made my 
country free. I will trust in my God and 
in the United States of America.” 

I recognize, and I know you do as well, 
that this is nothing more than a ccurageous 
creed for each of us in this difficult and 
dangerous age. 

Its purpose is to strengthen and forti‘y 
the soldier in whatever adversity he might 
be called upon to endure. 

It could serve equally well for the civilian 
in the unhappy event that warfare ever came 
to our own main streets. 





Hon. Carter L. Burgess—Part Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
herewith the concluding portion of the 
remarks by the Honorable Carter L. 
Burgess: 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

The letter which I received from the chair- 
man of your great issues committee sug- 
gested that I provide you with answers to 
hree principal questions. These were: 

1. What are Americans’ attitudes, past and 
Present, toward military service? 

2. What about future generations, 
their obligations to military service? 

3. What is the significance of the recent 
Cases of war prisoners succumbing to Com- 
munist brainwashing? 

I'd like to answer each of these briefly, in 
the light of what I have discussed here this 
evening, and by way of conclusion. 

The American attitude toward military 
service in the past has all too often been to 
avoid it, and to accept it only in times of 
direct peril, 

Today there are still those who would 
Tather let somebody else shoulder the de- 


and 
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fense responsibility, while they wait until 
the clouds roll by. And there are still those, 
as I mentioned in connection with the Re- 
serve program, who need to be given a greater 
awareness of what is at stake. 

But as a nation we have made some great 
changes in our attitude toward the role of 
the military, and this change is apparent in 
a more complete support by the public for 
an adequate defense program. 

In the last session the Congress acted vig- 
orously in support of our objective of a 
strong and ready Nation. It anproved a de- 
fense budget taking about 60 percent of all 
the money the Government will spend in 
1956, continued selective service until 1959, 
enacted new Reserve legislation, and 
launched a sound program of career incen- 
tives and benefits for members of the Armed 
Forces. 

These actions provide concrete evidence 
that America has no intention of going back 
to the days of mothball fleets, wooden train- 
ing rifies, and token-sized forces. They re- 
flect the serious and realistic determination 
of the American people to protect their lib- 
erties. 

What about the military obligation of fu- 
ture generations? 

At the risk of sounding facetious, I would 
say that the question might better be di- 
rected at the Kremlin—for the decision ac- 
tually lies there. 

If the concern is whether we are some day 
going to develop a kind of lockstep military 
conformity in this country, turning all our 
people into robots in uniform, I would say— 
forget it. The constitutional liberties of this 
Nation will not be impaired through the 
continuation of an effective Military Estab- 
lishment, but they could well be lost entirely 
without it. So long as we retain our system 
of checks and balances, with proper concern 
for our productive economy and our social 
structure, we will have no regimentation. 

The strain of a protracted defense effort 
will be felt, but it can be handled—through 
the proper recognition of our respective ob- 
ligations, the wise use of Reserves, through 
the splendid efforts of volunteers of such as 
you gentlemen here at A. and M., and through 
a constant demand for the highest efficiency 
and contribution from our defense forces. 

In these times of change, our defenses can- 
16t be built up today and then laid away in 
cold storage to save some future generations. 
We can put money in the bank so our grand- 
sons will not have to work, but we cannot 
promise that our grandsons will not have to 
fight. 

Our hope is that we can creafe a lasting 
and favorable peace, but if we cannot we 
must educate each succeeding generation to 
the obligations of a freeman in a dangerous 
world. 

The situation which developed in connec- 
tion with American captives in Korea was 
given the most intensive consideration by 
the Department of Defense. There were 
some failures, a tiny minority. Only 1 out 
of 27 suspected of misconduct is not a figure 
calculated to cause grave alarm. 

When one realizes that the Armed Forces 
comes from a cross-section of the national 
population, the record seems fine indeed. It 
seems better than that when one weighs in 
the balance the tremendous pressures the 
American POW’s were under. Weighed in 
that balance, they cannot be found wanting. 

One way to look at the prisoner of war ex- 
perience was to assume that something was 
seriously wrong with our military and social 
system today. 

The other was to put the whole thing in 
perspective, recognizing what needed to be 
given emphasis, but rejecting any assump- 
tions of decadence and decline. 

The Department of Defense preferred the 
latter course, and as a consequence formu- 
lated the Code of Conduct and a more real- 
istic training program. 
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The conscience and heart of all America 
are needed in the support of the code, and 
the best of training that can be provided in 
our homes, by our schools and churches and 
by the Armed Forces will be required for all 
who undertake to live by this code. 

The United States must constantly be 
aware of her high position of world leader- 
ship and the code, therefore, considers the 
standard of the Ten Commandments and of 
our Constitution, as well as our pledge to 
the United Nations. 

CONCLUSION 

In discussing the American defense pro- 
gram, I have attempted to give you a quick 
picture of our existing elements of strength, 
our need for Reserves, and some idea of the 
general philosopy of readiness which we re- 
quire for the future, 

We are opposed by a system which does not 
share our concern for the rights of the in- 
dividual. It is both armed and dangerous. 
We can either defy this system with all our 
vigor and all our resources, or we can submit. 

But while we recognize this fact, we need 
not go overboard on the side of gloom. Earli- 
er I cited the example of the people of Europe 
who not only knew danger, but destruction 
as well, and who have risen from the ruins 
of their cities and homes to build a new 
and vibrant life of opportunity for them- 
selves. 

We need to keep this lesson in mind—that 
although there is danger there is always 
opportunity. In the heart, in the mind, and 
in the spirit, we must support our way of 
life for today and for our children tomorrow, 
and in so doing we hold out a bright prom- 
ise to the entire world. This is the Texas 
way. 

Our liberty, as one writer has expressed 
it, is not something we can purchase in a 
bargain basement, nor can it be paid for in 
a lump sum. It must be bought on the in- 
stallment plan—and each generation must 
pay a part of the price. 

The American defense program is part of 
the price we are paying. It is our deter- 
mined answer to those who have a habit of 
attacking the weak, 

Is this in conflict with any of the basic 
precepts of our democracy? 

I submit that it is 100 percent in support 
of our democracy, and that it will continue 
to reinforce our vital stand in defense of 
liberty before the entire world. 

Just remember we all live in a time of 
opportunity and danger and that America’s 
freedom is not free. 





Let’s Net Give Up a Farm Program That 
Is Working 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, an 
article on the farm program by Dr. Her- 
rell F. DeGraff, of Cornell University, 
appeared in the American Agriculturist 
of November 5, 1955. Dr. DeGraff speaks 
with authority and points out once more 
the utter folly of scrapping a program 
that is only just getting started and re- 
turning to one that has already been 
proved unworkable and supremely im- 
practical. 

Let us remember, politics and vote- 
getting aside, that Dr. DeGraif is a thou- 
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sand times right when he says: 
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The flexible price-support program we 
now have is no doubt the best we can get. 
And because I believe it is working, I am 
not panicked and I do not want to dilute it, 
compromise it, or retreat from it. American 
agriculture is not going to the dogs. 


The article follows: 


Let’s Not GivE Up A FarM ProcramM THAT Is 
WorRKING 
(By Herrell F. Degraff) 

Iam not a politician. I am an economist, 
but as a citizen I have the right to certain 
opinions. I do not believe that the 1956 
election will be won or lost on the farm vote. 
I doubt that the farm vote can be bought, 
and even if it can be bought, I do not believe 
that it will stay bought. 

As an economist, I think I can see certain 
long-time effects of some of the programs 
that are being seriously suggested. It seems 
to me that it would be tragic if, in an ait- 
tempt to win an election, sound programs 
Should be abandoned and in their place 
something should be adopted which, in the 
long run, would lose farmers the freedom to 
run their own business. 

The farm income situation has deterio- 
rated, but has not deteriorated any more 
than is to be expected from (1) the general 
economic stability following the Korean 
war infiation; (2) the high level of Govern- 
ment-owned stocks of farm products accu- 
mulated as a result of the too-long-con- 
tinued wartime levels of price support; and 
(3) our reduced ability to export (in part 
because of the high prices at which Govern- 
ment-stored stocks are held). 

As a matter of fact, farmers are worried, 
but they are not panicked as some politicians 
are. Farmers are rightfully resentful that 
agriculture is not Sharing in the prosperous 
times which other businesses are enjoying. 
However, in my opinion, the worst of the 
farm adjustment is now behind us. My 
reasons for thinking so are: 

1. The assumption that reasonable stabil- 
ity at the present high price level will be 
maintained in the general economy. 

2. That domestic use and exports of agri- 
cultural products are more likely to increase 
moderately than they are to decline. 

3. That present production and use of all 
major farm products are now in close 
balance. 

RENTED ACRES 


There is much talk of the proposition that 
government pay farmers a rental for divert- 
ing cultivated acres to grass. Because much 
will be said in favor of it, I like to raise some 
questions that seem to me to be funda- 
mental. 

1. If the program is put into effect, 
not be difficult to stop it? 

2. Can it be extended to the point where 
it will remove enough acres to significantly 
reduce production of cultivated crops? 
Certainly, the poorest acres, farm by farm, 
will be taken out of production and the 
balance of each farm will be used still more 
intensively. As a result, farmers can and 
will boost acre yields so there will be little 
or no reduction in total output. 

3. Won’t livestock growers object seriously 
over being a further dumping ground for 
diverted acres? 

4. Won’t the money cost of diverting these 
acres be prohibitive if expressed in terms of 
cost per bushel or bale? 

5. If acres are government-rented and 
taken out of production, and if yields in- 
crease within a couple of years, could those 
acres ever be returned to production? 

At least we can say it would be economi- 
cally difficult and perhaps politically impose 
sible. 

6. What would our Northeastern farmers 
say to this further subsidy of Government- 
rented acres made to feed producers whom 


will it 
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they already consider to be highly subsi- 
aized? 

This rented acres plan is not even a logi- 
cal way of trying to reduce wheat, cotton, 
and corn production because it would cost 
too much for this purpose; and, even if the 
cost were not prohibitive, all sorts of pres- 
sures would interefere with pulling a lot of 
acres out of production. If this plan is to 
be adopted strictly for political purposes, 
someone should analyze whether the votes 
it would be supposed to buy will be worth 
the cost. 

COMPENSATORY PAYMENTS 


From many quarters I am hearing in- 
creased support of direct Government pay- 
ments to farmers (the so-called compensa- 
tory payments) in the form of a Treasury 
check. These suggestions are coming not 
only from the Democratic Party, but from 
staunch supporters of the present admin- 
istration. In fact, support is coming from 
quarters usually considered conservative. 

Compensatory payments, broadly applied, 
would result in a frankly socialized agri- 
culture. Payments above the market level 
obviously could be paid only upon limited 
quantities of production rather than upon 
all that farmers would like to produce with 
such payments. 

This means the necessity for annual 
quotas (probably quantity of product rather 
than acres) for each commodity covered. 
National quotas would have to be divided 
by States, counties, and down to the indi- 
vidual farms. Thus, for the price of a 
Treasury check, each farmer would surrender 
to central authority much of his freedom of 
decision in managing his farm. 

I do not know how farm families could 


more easily, or quickly, become wards of the 


State—nor do I know how compensatory 
payments could be put into effect without 
the provisions that would have these results. 
I certainly would not want to be a party to 
establishing this kind of future for agricul- 
ture. Once established, such a _ system 
would continue more or less indefinitely, 
simply because of the difficulties—or impos- 
sibility—of termination. 


FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS 


Some influential people are now saying the 
flexible price-support program has failed and 
they are saying it before flexible supports 
have had a chance to prove their worth. 

The most serious immediate problem on 
the agricultural scene is still the accumu- 
lated stocks in Government storage. They 
are burdensome in many ways—not the least 
of which is their price-depressing influence. 
But I have long thought they could be lived 
with and slowly worked off if only the con- 
tinued flow into the stockpiles could be 
stopped. This year we will almost see that 
stoppage become a reality. 

The truly hopeful situation under the 
flexible support program is how nearly in 
balance we now are, even with wheat, cotton, 
and the feed grains. The flexibles, under 
the superb work and accomplishments of 
Secretary Benson's team, are showing results 
now. When a considerable measure of suc- 
cess is so clearly visible, this is no time either 
to dump or to weaken the program. 

The poultry situation (12 percent of gross 
farm income) is looking up. Dairying (15 
percent of gross farm income from milk 
alone) is looking up. Cattle and calves 
(15 percent) are doing all right. Hogs (12 
percent) are headed for lower prices during 
the rush of marketing this fall, but will 
average about $16 for the year. 

Secretary Benson is entitled to a good deal 
of righteous wrath over the political pum- 
meling he has been taking—particularly dur- 
ing his recent absence from the country. 
He inherited the surplus mess that has been 
so considerably responsible for price soft- 
ness in farm staples. But real progress has 
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already been made in a return to balance of 
production and use. 

The flexible price-support program we now 
have is no doubt the best we can Bet, for 
the present. And because I believe it ig 
working, I am not panicked and I do not 
want to dilute ‘it, compromise it, or retreat 
from it. American agriculture is not going 
to the dogs. . 


President Ramon Magsaysay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the recent adjournment of the 
Congress it was my pleasure to attend 
and participate in the dedication of 
new Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
Manila, P. I. 

Accepting this hospital for the Philip. 
pine Government was President Ramon 
Magsaysay, one of the best friends the 
free people of the world have in the far 
Pacific. President Magsaysay’s party 
recently won a political victory by an 
overwhelming vote of the Philippine peo- 
ple, thereby voicing confidence in him 
as a leader, and I might add that I share 
that confidence with the Philippine 
people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I wish to include the speech 
made by President Magsaysay on this 
occasion, 

The speech follows: 

This occasion brings to a close a weeks 
long celebration of a rare relationship be- 
tween the people of two nations. It has 
been our custom to devote a day each year 
to the celebration of more than 50 years of 
friendship between Filipinos and Americans, 
This year, Philippine-American Day was ek- 
tended for an entire week so that this cere+ 
mony might serve as a fitting climax. 

The gift being turned over to the Philip- 
pine government today is a magnificant 
one. It is probably the finest and most 
modern hospital of its kind in this part of 
the world. Just completed at a cost of 18 
million pesos, it is a gift of the American 
people to Filipino veterans, as assurance that 
their health and rehabilitation will enjoy 
the best care that medical science can offer. 

In this event we have a contrete demon- 
stration of the warm and generous friend- 
ship that characterizes the Philippine-Amer- 
ican relationship. To each of us, veterans 
or not, it carries a very special message, 4 
hopeful and encouraging message in terms 
of the future of humanity. It gives us rea 
son to believe that, in this troubled world, 
human goodness still outweighs evil. 

To me this day has a very special and 
personal significance. It was my privilege 
and good fortune to play a part in the very 
beginnings of this splendid memorial. Ire 
call vividly the feeling of inadequacy and 
uncertainty with which I undertook a mis- 
sion, with Congressman Cinco and Father 
Haggerty, at the behest of President Roxas, 
to Washington in 1948. I felt very deeply 
that the mission was a necessary one, that 
our veterans needed and deserved far more 
assistance than their own government was 
able to afford. And I felt that the only place 
to look for that assistance was in America 

It was clear to me, however, that I had no 
special qualifications for the task I had une 
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dertaken—except a thorough understanding 


the problems and needs of the veterans 
of determination to get something 
and a strong : 

about it. I realized that the name of 
anny was relatively unknown in Wash- 
ty and that the Government of the 
cited States at the time was faced by the 
m y problems and the heavy burdens of 
man} ing a war-stricken world. But per- 
or experience with Americans sustained 
<4 in the conviction that somewhere in 
Washington I would find sympathetic ears 
for our story and sympathetic hearts to re- 
ond to the needs of the Filipino heroes who 
rd fought so gallantly at the side of their 

American comrades. 

In Washington I found that I had not been 
wrong in my appraisal of the situation. An 
entire world wrecked by war was clamoring 
for America’s attention and America’s aid. 
The face of a new enemy, world communism, 
was already recognized and it was desperately 
yreent for America to act quickly if millions 
of freemen were not to slip behind the Iron 
curtain. But I found also that my hopes 
were justified. I found in the American 
Congress friends of the Philippines who re- 
sponded quickly and effectively once the 
need of our veterans became known. Their 
enthusiasm and their efforts made possible 
the passage cf the Rogers bill which has 
meant so much to our veterans and their 
dependents and which is responsible for 
the splendid hospital we are dedicating here 
today. 

As I have said, the significance of this event 
has meaning for each of us. What it means 
to the veteran is clear not only from the 
point of view of these new medical facilities 
made available for his care, but also from 
the fact that American friendship has 
prought the Filipino veterans since the end 
of the war more than 1 billion pesos in cash 
payments, payments which continue to flow 
into our country quietly and without benefit 
of publicity. The benefits of this steady 
flow of income into the economy of our Na- 
tion are felt by every Filipino man, woman, 
and child. 

There is another significant aspect of this 
occasion which must not escape notice. Per- 
haps better than anything else it empha- 
sizes the wholesome nature of the Philip- 
pine American relationship over the past 
half century. This great scientific institu- 
tion is being turned over today to the 
Philippine Government. It will be admin- 
istered and staffed entirely by Filipinos. 
Our own doctors and surgeons will utilize 
these facilities. Our own skilled techni- 
cians will maintain all necessary functions. 
That we as a people are in a position to do 
this is in sharp contrast with the experi- 
ence of our Asian neighbors. It is not 
only a credit to our people and a source of 
great national pride but a tribute to the far- 
sighted and enlightened stewardship of 
— during the period of her sovereignty 
here, 

These are only a few of the thoughts which 
occur to the thoughtful observer on this 
occasion, but they are sufficient to explain 
why we feel as we do about Philippine 
American friendship. Out of the years of 
our relationship there has come the realiza- 
tion that our people share the same ideals 
of freedom and justice, that we subscribe 
im common to the concept of a world in 
Which the individual and his rights are 

Superior to the State, a democratic world 
in which peace and human dignity rather 
than lust for power are paramount. It was 
in defense of these common principles and 
ideals that Americans and Filipinos fought 
side by side in the last war. And out of 
our experience since that war has come the 
realization that there are even closer bonds, 
closer in the sense that they go beyond the 
mere sharing of ideas. Such bonds can 
€Xist between casual acquaintances, but it 
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is only between true and loyal friends that 
we find the bonds of loyalty, the bonds of 
quick and willing response of each to the 
other’s need. 


The Filipino who is today’s veteran fought 
at the side of Americans not because he was 
ordered to do so but because he deeply be- 
lieved in the ideals which America was then 
fighting to preserve, and because he had 
faith in America as a trustworthy ally. He 
and his younger brother who might be to- 
morrow’s veteran, feel even more strongly 
that their cause is just and that their judg- 
ment is sound. Since they have known 
the horrors of war they would spare no 
effort in seeking peace, but having grown 
up in a democracy and having known its 
blessings, they will not hesitate if the need 
arises once more to defend.it with their 
lives. Whether for peace or war they will 
continue to look toward America as a friend 
and ally worthy of their trust. 





Let Us End American Colorialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following keynote 
address by Hon. Ernest Gruening to 
Alaska Constitutional Convention en- 
titled “Let Us End American Colo- 
nialism”’: 

We meet to validate the most basic of 
American principles, the principle of “gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed.” We 
take this historic step because the people 
of Alaska who elected you, have come to 
see that their long standing and unceasiag 
protests against the restrictions, discrimi- 
nations, and exclusions to which we are sub< 
ject have been unheeded by the colonialism 
that has ruled Alaska for 88 years. The 
people of Alaska have never ceased to object 
to these impositions even though they may 
not have realized that such were part and 
parcel of their colonial status. Indeed, the 
full realization that Alaska is a Colony may 
not yet have come to many Alaskans, nor 
may it be even faintly appreciated by those 
in power who perpetuate our colonial 
servitude. 

Half a century ago, a Governor of Alaska, 
John Green Brady, contemplating the vain 
efforts of Alaskans for nearly 40 years to 
secure even a modicum of workable self- 
government, declared: 

“We are graduates of the school of pa- 
tience.” 

Since that time Alaskans have continued 
to take postgraduate courses. Today, in 1955, 
sorely tried through 88 years of step- 
childhood, and matured to step-adulthood, 
Alaskans have come to the time when pa- 
tience has ceased to be a virtue. But our 
faith in American institutions, our reverence 
for American traditions, are not only un- 
dimmed but intensified by our continuing 
deprivation of them. Our cause is not 
merely Alaskans; it is the cause of all Ameri- 
cans. So, we are gathered here, following 
action by our elected representatives who 
provided this constitutional convention, to 
do our part to show the world that America 
practices what it preaches. (In a public ad- 
dress at Denver, September 16, 1950, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower declared: “Quick ad- 
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mission of Alaska and Hawaii to statehood 
will show the world that America practices 
what it preaches.’’) 

These words are not original with me. But 
they remain as valued and as valid as when 
they were uttered 5 years ago. They remain 
no less valid even if their noble purpose is 
as yet unfulfilled. We are here to do what 
lies within our power to hasten their ful- 
fillment. 

We meet in a time singularly appropriate. 
Not that there is ever a greater or lesser 
timeliness for the application by Americans 
of American principles. Those principles 
are as enduring and as eternally timely as 
the Golden Rule. Indeed democracy is noth- 
ing less than the application of the Golden 
Rule to the great society. I mean, of course, 
democracy of deeds, not of lip-service; de- 
mocracy that is faithful to its professions; 
democracy that matches its pledges with its 
perfermance. But there is, nevertheless, a 
peculiar timeliness to this Alaskans’ enter- 
prise to keep our Nation’s democracy true to 
its ideals. For right now that the United 
States has assumed world leadership, it has 
shown through the expressions of its leaders 
its distaste for colonialism. And this an- 
tipathy to colonialism—wherever such colo- 
nialism may be found—reflects a deep-seated 
sentiment among Americans. 

For our Nation was born of revolt against 
colonialism. Our charters of liberty—the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution—embody America’s opposition to 
colonialism and to colonialism’s inevitable 
abuses. It is therefore natural and proper 
that American leadership should set its face 
against the absenteeism, the discriminations, 
and the oppressions of colonialism. It is 
natural and proper that American leadership 
should lend such aid and comfort as it may 
to other peoples striving for self-determina- 
tion and for that universally applicable tenet 
of American faith—government by consent 
of the governed. Indeed, as we shall see, we 
are pledged to do this by recent treaty 
commitments. 

What more ironical, than, what more 
paradoxical, than that that very same lead- 
ership maintains Alaska as a colony? 

What could be more destructive of Amer- 
ican purpose in the world? And what could 
be more helpful to that mission of our Na- 
tion than to rid America of its last blot of 
colonialism by admitting our only two in- 
corporated Territories—Alaska and Hawaii— 
to the equality they seek, the equality pro- 
vided by the long-establish and only possible 
formula, namely statehood? 

America does not, alas, practice what it 
preaches, as long as it retains Alaska in 
colonial vassalage. 

Is there any doubt that Alaska is a colony? 
Is there any question that in its mainte- 
nance of Alaska as a Territory against the 
expressed will of its inhabitants, and sub- 
ject to the accompanying political and eco- 
nomic disadvantages, the United States has 
been and is guilty of colonialism? 

Lest there be such doubt, lest there be 
those who would deny this indictment, let 
the facts be submitted to a candid world. 

You will note that this last sentence is 
borrowed from that immortal document, the 
Declaration of Independence. It is wholly 
appropriate to do this. For, in relation to 
their time, viewed in the light of mankind’s 
progress in the 180 years since the revolt of 
the 13 original American colonies, the 
“abuses and usurpations’’—to use again the 
language of the Declaration—against which 
we protest today, are as great, if not great- 
er, than those our Revolutionary forbears 
suffered and against which they revolted. 

Let us recall the first item of grievance in 
the Declaration of Independence: 

“He has refused assent to laws, 
wholesome and necessary for the 
good.” 


he most 
public 
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“He,” of course, was King George the 
Third. Put in his place, in place of the “he,” 
his contemporary equivalent, our ruler, the 
Federal Government. 

Has it, or has it not, “refused assent to 
laws most wholesome and necessary for the 
public good?” 

We Alaskans know that the answer is em- 
phatically, “Yes, it has.” 

He, or for the purpose of 1955, it, the Fed- 
eral Government, has “refused assent,” al- 
though requested to do so for some 40 years, 
to the following “most wholesome and neces- 
sary laws’’: 

First. A law transferring the control and 
management of Alaska’s greatest natural 
resource, the fisheries, to the Territory of 
Alaska, as it transferred the corresponding 
resources to all other Territories in the past. 

2. It has refused assent to a law repeal- 
ing the 35-year-old discrimination in the 
Maritime Law of 1920, the Jones Act, a dis- 
crimination uniquely against Alaska. 

3. It has refused assent to a reform of our 
obsolete and unworkable land laws, which 
would assist and speed population growth, 
settlement and development of Alaska. It 
alone is responsible for over 99 percent of 
Alaska being still public domain. 

4. It has refused assent to a law including 
Alaska in Federal-aid highway legislation. 

5. It has refused assent to a law abolishing 
the barbarous commitment procedure of 
Alaska’s insane which treats them like 
criminals and confines them in a distant 
institution in the States. 

6. It has refused assent to placing our Fed- 
eral lower court judges, the United States 
commissioners, On salary, and paying them a 
living wage. 

One could cite other examples of such re- 
fusal of assent to laws most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. 

But let us instead pass on to the second 
item of complaint, which is similar to the 
first, in the Declaration of Independence: 

“He has forbidden his governors to 
pass laws of immediate and growing impor- 
tance * * *” 

Substitute for the “He’ ’then the British 
royal executive, the present American Federal 
executive, and substitute for “his governors,” 
his party leaders in Congress, and recall their 
vote in the House of Representatives last 
May 10, killing a law “of immediate and 
growing importance”—the statehood bill. 

Let us go still further down the list of our 
revolutionary forefathers’ expressed griev- 
ances, again quoting the Declaration of In- 
dependence: 

“He has obstructed the administration of 
justice, by refusing his assent to laws estab- 
lishing judiciary powers.” 

“He,” is today the whole Federal Govern- 
ment. It has for a decade obstructed the ad- 
ministration of justice in Alaska by refusing 
assent to establishing additional judiciary 
powers, where they were needed, namely in 
the Third Judicial Division, while repeatedly 
increasing the number of judges in the 
mother country, the 48 States. And al- 
though the population of Alaska has more 
than tripled in the last 46 years, the number 
of Federal judges established in Alaska in 
1909 remains unchanged. And Federal 
judges are the only judges this colony is 
permitted to have. 

Let us look still further in the Declaration 
of Independence: 

“He has affected to render the military 
independent and superior to the civil 
power.” 

Is there much difference between this and 
the recent presidential declaration that the 
defense of Alaska, that is to say the rule 
of the military here, could be better carried 
out if Alaska remains a Territory? 

One could go on at length drawing the 
deadly parallels which caused our revolu- 
tionary forefathers to raise the standard of 
freedom, although, clearly, some of the other 
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abuses complained of in that distant day no 
longer exist. 

But Alaska is no less a colony than were 
those 13 colonies along the Atlantic sea- 
board in 1775. The colonialism which the 
United States imposes on us and which we 
have suffered for 88 years, is no less burden- 
some, no less unjust, than that against which 
they poured out their blood and treasure. 
And while most Alaskans know that full 
well, we repeat: 

“To prove this let the facts be submitted 
to a candid world.” 

To begin at the beginning, the Treaty of 
Cession by which Alaska was annexed, con- 
tained a solemn and specific commitment: 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory 
* * * shall be admitted to all the rights, 
advantages and immunities of citizens of 
the United States * * *.” 

That was the pledge. The United States 
has not kept that pledge. Yet a treaty is 
the highest law of the land. And it is made 
in the clear view of all mankind. 

The United States has broken that pledge 
for 88 years. It has not admitted the in- 
habitants of Alaska to ‘all the rights, ad- 
vantages and immunities of citizens of the 
United States.” 

“All the rights, advantages and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States” would 
entitle us to vote for President and Vice- 
President, to representation in the Congress 
by two Senators and a Representative with 
a vote, and would free us from the restric- 
tions imposed by the Organic Act of 1912, 
and the act of Congress of July 30, 1886. 
Obviously we have neither the vote, nor the 
representation, nor the freedom from re- 
strictions. 

We suffer taxation without representation, 
which is no less “tyranny” in 1955 than it 
was in 1775. Actually it is much worse in 
1955 than in 1775 because the idea that it 
was “tyranny” was then new. Since the 
revolutionaries abolished it for the States a 
century and three-quarters ago, it has be- 
come a national synonym for something re- 
pulsive and intolerable. 

We are subject to military service for the 
Nation—a privilege and obligation we accept 
gladly—yet have no voice in the making and 
ending of the wars into which our young men 
are drafted. 

In this respect we are worse off than our 
colonial forefathers. King George III did 
not impose conscription upon them. They 
were not drafted to fight for the mother 
country. Therefore there was no revolution- 
ary slogan “no conscription without repre- 
sentation.” But it is a valid slogan for 
Alaskans today. 

The treaty obligation of 1867 is an obliga- 
tion to grant us the full equality of state- 
hood, for which Alaskans did not press in the 
first 80 years Of their subordination, but 
which now, overdue, they demand as their 
right. 

But that is only a small part of the evi- 
dence of our colonialism under the American 
flag. Let us submit more facts to a candid 
world. 

1. Let us ask, what isa colony? And let us 
answer that question. 

A colony has been defined in a standard 
college textbook by a Columbia University 
professor as “a geographic area held for po- 
litical, strategic, and economic advantage.” 

That, as the facts will show, is precisely 
what the Territory of Alaska is—‘a geo- 
graphic area held for political, strategic, and 
economic advantage.” 

The maintenance and exploitation of those 
political, strategic, and economic advantages 
by the holding power is colonialism. 

The United States is that holding power. 

Inherent in colonialism is an inferior po- 
litical status. 

Inherent in colonialism is an inferior eco- 
nomic status. 
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The inferior economic status is a Conse 
quence of the inferior political status. 

The inferior economic status results from 
discriminatory laws and practices imposeq 
upon the colonials through the superior 
political strength of the colonial power in 
the interest of its own noncolonia] Citizens 

The economic disadvantages of Alaskan, 
which in consequence of such laws ang prac. 
tices redound to the advantage of others 
living in the States who prosper at the ex. 
pense of Alaskans—these are the hallmarks 
of colonialism. 

Let us take a look at these hallmarks 
of colonialism deeply engraved on the 
policies of the United States in Alaska in the 
field of transportation. Transportation is 
the key to almost all development. None 
have demonstrated this better than have 
the Americans within the noncolonia] areas 
of their 48 States where transportation of 
every kind—railways, highways, airways— 
have linked, built and developed a dynamic 
domain of continental dimensions. 

First, let us scrutinize seaborne transpor- 
tation. It was, for 73 years, until 1940, the 
only form of transportation between Alaska 
and the States. Alaska suffers a unique dis. 
crimination in maritime law. 

Thirty-five years ago the Congress passeq 
a merchant marine act which is known of. 
ficially as the Maritime Act of 1920. In 
Alaska it is referred to as the Jones Act, after 
its sponsor, the late Senator Wesley L. Jones 
of the State of Washington. The act em. 
bodied a substantial modification of exist. 
ing maritime law. It provided that goods 
shipped across the United States, destined 
either for the coastal ports of the Atlantic 
or Pacific or for shipment across those oceans 
to Europe or to Asia, could use either Ameri- 
can or foreign carriers. The foreign carriers 
principally involved were Canadian. 

For example, a shipper from the Atlantic 
seaboard or from the industrial cities of the 
Middle West of products destined for points 
to the West could ship these across the coun- 
try wholly on American railroads or on 
Canadian railroads, or partly on either. 

And when these goods arrived at their 
coast destination, he could send them across 
the Pacific in either American or foreign 
vessels, or southward in either. But as that 
point in the legislation, creating this new 
beneficial arrangement two words had been 
inserted in article 27 of the act. Those two 
words were, “excluding Alaska.” 

Now what did those two words signify? 
They signified that Alaska, alone among the 
nations, or possessions of nations, on earth, 
was denied the advantages afforded all other 
areas. The same discrimination, obviously, 
applies to products shipped from Alaska. 

What was the purpose of this discrimina- 
tion? Its purpose was to subject Alaska to 
steamship service owned in the city of 
Seattle. Senator Jones no doubt assumed, 
and correctly, that this would be most help- 
ful to some of his constituents there, as in- 
deed it proved to be, but at the expense, the 
heavy expense, from that time on, of ow 
voteless citizens of Alaska. 

This was in 1920. Under the limited self- 
government which Congress had _ granted 
Alaska through the Organic Act of 1912, 
more limited than had been granted any 
other Territory, Alaska was still a youngste!. 
Nevertheless, the fifth Territorial legislature 
meeting the next year, 1921, protested stren- 
uously against this specific and flagrant dis- 
crimination, and ordered the Territorial at- 
torney general to take the matter to court. 
The Territorial legislators believed, and s0 
expressed themselves, that this new legisla- 
tion enacted by Congress at the behest of 
Senator Jones, of Seattle, was in violation 
of the commerce clause of the Constitution, 
which forbids discrimination against any 
port of the United States. 

The case came to the Supreme Court of 
the United States on an appeal from a de- 
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f the United States District Court dis- 
he suit brought by the Territory 
and by an Alaskan shipper, the Juneau Hard- 
are CO.) which sought to restrain the Col- 
aa of Customs in Alaska from confiscat- 

_ merchandise ordered by the hardware 
, pany and others in Alaska from points 
re the United States shipped over Canadian 
railroads, through Canadian ports and 
thence to Alaska by Canadian vessels, or 
merchandise to be shipped from Alaska to 
the United States 1n like manner. ; 

In pleading the cause of the Territory, 
Alaska’s attorney general John Rustgard ar- 
gued that both the treaty provisions and the 
specific extension of the Constitution to 
Alaska by the Organic Act of 1912 rendered 
the discriminatory clause unconstitutional. 
It looked like a clear case. 

The government—our government—which 
was defending this discriminatory maritime 
act, was represented by the Solicitor General 
of the United States, the Honorable James 
M. Beck, of Pennsylvania. 

Let the candid world note well the lan- 
guage of his argument: . 

“The immunuity from discrimination is a 
reserved right on the part of the constituent 
states. * * * The clear distinction of gov- 
ernmental power between States and Terri- 
tories must be constantly borne in mind. 
*** Tf the Fathers had anticipated the 
control of the United States over the far- 
distant Philippine Islands, would they, who 
concern was the reserved rights of the States, 
have considered for a moment a project that 
any special privilege which the interests of 
the United States might require for the ports 
of entry of the several States should by com- 
pulsion be extended to the ports of entry of 
the colonial dependencies * * *?” 

Let the candid world note that the case for 
the United States was presented on the basis 
that discrimination against a colonial de- 
pendency was proper and legitimate and that 
any special privilege required in the United 
States would supersede any obligation to a 
colonial dependency. The colonial depend- 
ency involved was and is Alaska. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds, in rendering the 
decision of the Court, declared: 

“The act does give preference to the ports 
of the States over those of the Territories,” 
but, he added, the Court could “find nothing 
in the Constitution itself or its history which 
compels the conclusion that it was intended 
to deprive Congress of the power so to act.” 

So it was definitively established by the 
highest Court of the land that Congress had 
discriminated against Alaska, but that, since 
Alaska was a colonial dependency, such dis- 
crimination was permissible and legal. 

Every plea by our Alaska Legislatures over 
a period of 35 years to rectify this grave and 
unjust discrimination has been ignored by 
successive Congresses. They have refused 
assent to every attempt by AlasKa’s delegates 
to secure remedial legislation. 

Now the question naturally arises whether 
this discrimination imposed by the legisla- 
tive branch of the Federal Government, ap- 
proved by the executive branch, and sancti- 
fied by the judicial branch, was to prove to 
be more than a mere statement of the legal- 
ity of such discrimination. Was it more than 
& mere affirmation of the subordinate and 
inferior status of Alaska’s colonials as com- 
pared with the dominating and superior sta- 
tus of the American citizens of the States? 
Did this discrimination also carry with it 
economic disadvantages? Indeed it did. 

Several private enterprises in Alaska were 
immediately put out of business by the ac- 
tion of Congress in 1920 even before the 
Supreme Court upheld the legality of that 
congressional action. 

A resident of Juneau had established a 
mill to process Sitka spruce. He was paying 
the required fees to the Forest Service and 
had developed a market for his product in 
the Middle West where it was used in air- 
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plane manufacture. He was shipping it 
through Vancouver, where it cost him $5 a 
thousand to ship by rail to his customers. 

The Jones Act automatically compelled 
him to ship his spruce boards by way of 
Seattle. Here he was charged $11 a thou- 
sand, as against the $5 he had been paying, 
plus some additional charges, which totaled 
more than his profit. In consequence his 
mill was shut down and a promising infant 
industry, utilizing an abundant but little 
used Alaskan resource was extinguished. 
Not only did the Jones Act destroy this 
and other enterprises, but prevented still 
others from starting and has prevented them 
ever since. If anyone doubts that political 
control of the Territory through remote 
forces and absentee interests does not cause 
economic damage to the people of Alaska he 
need but look at the workings of the mari- 
time legislation directed against Alaska and 
Alaska only. 

Its immediate effects were to more than 
triple the cost of handling Alaska freight in 
Seattle on purchases made in Seattle, as com- 
pared with Seattle-bought cargoes destined 
for the Orient. Alaska’s delegate, at that 
time, the late Dan Sutherland, testified that 
the Seattle terminal charges on shipments 
to Hawaii or Asia were only 30 cents a ton, 
and all handling charges were absorbed by 
the steamship lines, the result of competi- 
tion between Canadian and American rail- 
ways and steamship lines. But for Alaska, 
where congressional legislation had elimi- 
nated competition, the Seattle terminal 
charges on local shipments; that is to say, 
on goods bought in Seattle destined for 
Alaska, were 100 percent higher, or 60 cents 
a ton against 30 cents a ton, plus 50 cents 
a ton wharfage. So Alaskans paid $1.10 a 
ton for what cost Hawaiians and Asiatics 
30 cents a ton—nearly four times as much. 

This was by no means all. On shipments 
anywhere in the United States through Seat- 
tle, and destined for points in the Pacific 
other than Alaska, the total handling charges 
were only 30 cents a ton wharfage, and all 
other costs were absorbed by railroad and 
steamship lines. But for identical shipments 
consigned to Alaska, an unloading charge of 
65 cents a ton was imposed, plus a wharfage 
charge of 50 cents a ton, plus a handling 
charge from wharf to ship of 60 cents a ton. 
These charges aggregated over 5 times the 
cost to a shipper to other points in the Pa- 
cific, and had to be paid by the Alaska con- 
signee or shipper, and of course ultimately 
by the Alaska consumer. 

These damaging figures were presented by 
Delegate Sutherland at a public congressional 
committee hearing and made part of the 
official printed record. No attempt was made 
by the representatives of the benefiting 
stateside interests, either then or later, to 
explain, to justify, to palliate, to challenge, 
to refute, or to deny his facts. 

If there is a clearer and cruder example 
of colonialism anywhere let it be produced. 
Here is a clear case where the Government of 
the United States—through its legislative 
branch which enacted the legislation, the 
executive branch, through the President, who 
signed it, and the judicial branch, which 
through its courts, upheld it—imposed a 
heavy financial burden on Alaskans exclu- 
sively, for the advantage of private business 
interests in the mother country. 

Nor is even this by any means all on the 
subject of railroad and steamship discrimina- 
tion against Alaska, and Alaska alone. In 
addition to all the above extortions against 
Alaska’s shippers, suppliers, and consumers— 
the direct result of discriminatory legisla- 
tion—all the railroads of the United States 
charge a higher rate, sometimes as much as 
100 percent higher for shipping goods across 
the continent, if these goods are destined for 
Alaska. 

There is a so-called rail export tariff and a 
rail import tariff, which apply to a defined 
geographic area with exceptions made for 
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other areas, which penalizes Alaska and 
Alaska alone. 

Please note that the service rendered by 
those railroads, for the same articles trans- 
ported, and for the same distance, is exactly 
the same, whether the article to be shipped 
goes ultimately to Alaska or elsewhere in the 
Pacific or whether it stays on the mainland 
of the United States. But the charges for 
Alaska, and Alaska only, on that identical 
article, for identical mileage, and indentical 
service, are specifically higher, sometimes up 
to 100 percent higher. 

This abuse, as well as the others dating 
from the Jones Act have been the subject of 
unceasing protest from Alaskans. Alaska’s 
legislatures have repeatedly memorialized 
the Congress and the Federal executive 
agencies asking for equal treatment. Again 
and again have Alaska’s delegates sought to 
have the discriminatory clause in’ the mari- 
time law repealed. But each time the lobbies 
of the benefitting stateside interests have 
been successful in preventing any relief 
action. 

How powerful these lobbies are and how 
successful they have been in maintaining 
these burdensome manifestations of colo- 
nialism may be judged from the unsuccessful 
efforts of the late Senator Hugh Butler, of 
Nebraska, to get the discriminatory words 
“excluding Alaska” stricken from the act. 
He introduced a bill for that purpose. 

In a speech on the Senate floor on De- 
cember 4, 1947, he denounced “the discrimi- 
nation against the Territory in the present 
law”, that is the Maritime Act of 1920, and 
urged that there was “need for the prompt 
removal of that discrimination if we are to 
demonstrate that we are in earnest in our 
determination to promote the development 
of Alaska.” 

In a subsequent communication to Sena- 
tor HOMER CAPEHART, who was then chair- 
man of a subcommittee on Alaska matters 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to which Senator Butler’s bill was 
referred, Senator Butler specified the char- 
acter and extent of the abuse which Alaska 
was suffering, saying: 

“Today, after 27 years of operation under 
the Jones Act of 1920, the carriers have failed 
to establish satisfactory service. * * * The 
Territory is still without adequate trans- 
portation to meet its needs. * * * Most 
Alaskan coastal towns are not connected 
with the continental United States, or with 
each other, by highway or rail. Accordingly 
they have been at the mercy of a steamship 
monopoly of long duration. There could be 
no competition from rail or bus lines which 
would compel better services or lower rates. 
American steamship lines have not been able 
or willing to meet Alaska’s transportation 
requirements. The service has been infre- 
quent and the rates exorbitant.” 

This caustic language was Senator But- 
ler’s. And his testimony and vigorous de- 
nunciation are highly significant, not merely 
because he was very conservative, but be- 
cause for the first 14 years of his senatorial 
service he was a bitter opponent of state- 
hood for Alaska, a stand which made him 
the beau ideal of the antistatehood ele- 
ments within and without the Territory. 
He professed conversion to statehood for 
Alaska in 1954 only a few months before 
his death. He was still an unqualified op- 
ponent of Alaskan statehood when he issued 
this devastating indictment of the maritime 
transportation in 1947 and 1948. 

After going into further detail on the 
injurious effects on Alaska of the Jones 
Act, and the fact that most of the “mer- 
chandise * * * food products * * * and 
other commodities” shipped to Alaska were 
“an exclusive Seattle prerogative,” Senator 
Butler continued: 

“The passage of this amendment to the 
Jones Act could well mean the difference 
between the slow, continued strangulation 
of Alaska’s economy, and the full develop- 
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ment of the Territory’s vast potentialities.” 

Senator Butler then spoke of the dis- 
criminatory rates in favor of canned sal- 
mon, which industry, he pointed out, like- 
wise centered in and around Seattle, say- 
ing: 

“The people of Alaska have long been 
subject to higher rates than has the sal- 
mon industry, for general cargo. These 
higher rates are, in fact, a decree penaliz- 
ing the resident Alaskan for living in Alaska; 
the lower rates are, in effect, a decree re- 
quiring the Alaska resident to make up for 
whatever deficits accrue from the costs of 
shipping canned salmon and salmon-can- 
nery needs. * * * The strangling provisions 
of the present laws would be eliminated by 
the enactment of S. 1834.” 

S. 1834 was Senator Butler’s bill to remove 
this manifestation of colonialism. 

And Senator Butler concluded: 

“The development of Alaska would be aé- 
ceierated, and justice would be done to those 
permanent residents of our northwestern 
frontier, who have, for so many years, strug- 
gled valiantly against discouraging circum- 
stances to develop that area.” 

Despite Senator Butler’s powerful posi- 
tion as the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs when his party 
controlled the Congress, this legislation 
failed. It did not even come out of com- 
mittee. Eight more years have passed since 
that time; the tragic situation as far as 
Alaska is concerned, in its key transporta- 
tion, has further deteriorated. Steamship 
freight rates have continued to go up and 
up, far above the levels that Senator Butler 
termed “exorbitant.” 

Invariably, whenever the operators an- 
nounced another rate increase, the Alaska 
Territorial authorities used to request the 
maritime regulatory agency to secure an 
audit of the company’s books in order to 
demonstrate that the increases requested 
were justified. But almost invariably, the 
increases were granted without such audit 
and often without question. It may well 
be asked whether, if Alaska were not a 
colony, but a State, its two Senators might 
not be reasonably effective in at least secur- 
ing a demonstration from the carrier.that 
its financial situation justified the rate in- 
creases demanded and promptly acceded to 
by the Federal Maritime Bureau. 

But actually, if Alaska were a State, the 
whole discrimination in the Jones Act would 
go out of the porthole. Aalska would then 
get the same treatment in the transportation 
of freight that is accorded to every other 
area under the flag and to foreign countries. 
But as a colony it gets no consideration in 
this matter either from the legislative 
branch, the Congress, or from the execu- 
tive branch, in this instance the Federal 
Maritime Board, successor to other agencies 
similarly subservient to the vested interests 
within the colonial power. 

The net result of those cumulative 
charges—50 to 100 percent higher railroad 
freight rates to Seattle, higher unloading 
and transfer charges in Seattle, higher 
wharfage and higher longshoring charges, 
and finally higher maritime freight rates to 
Alaska ports—all higher than anywhere else 
for any but Alaskans, has been and is greatly 
to increase the cost of living in Alaska. This 
in itself has been and continues to be a 
great hindrance to settlement and perma- 
nent residence in Alaska, a heavy burden 
on private enterprise in Alaska, a forecloser 
of new enterprise, and obviously a great 
obstacle to development. 

How absurd in the light of these facts— 
and others similar to be submitted to our 
candid world—is the allegation of the small 
minority of Alaskans and of others “outside” 
that we are not ready for statehood. How 
shall be get readier with these handicaps? 
How can we cope with what conservative 
Senator Butler described as “the slow, con- 
tinued strangulation of Alaska’s economy,” if 
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the throttling grip of colonialism is not 
loosened? 

To complete the maritime picture, begin- 
ning last year all passenger travel on Ameri- 
can boats has ceased. The Alaska Steam- 
ship Line has eliminated it. This is a blow 
to an infant and potentially great industry 
in Alaska, the tourist industry, which 4 
years ago the Alaska 1951 Legislature sought 
to develop by establishing the Alaska Visi- 
tors’ Association, financed jointly by Terri- 
torially appropriated and publicly subscribed 
funds. 

One postscript remains on the subject of 
maritime transportation before we pass on 
to other of Alaska’s colonial disadvantages. 
Though it is invariably pointed out by con- 
gressional opponents of statehood that Alas- 
ka is a noncontiguous area, separated from 
the main body of the 48 States by some 700 
miles of foreign territory, or 700 miles of 
either international or foreign coastal waters, 
the United States persist in maintaining the 
coastwise shipping laws against Alaska. Their 
removal would make a steamship line eligible 
for the subsidies which American-flag ships 
in the European, African, or Asiatic trade 
receive. That might, were Congress suf- 
ficiently interested, induce some competition 
in the Alaska steamship trade from other 
American carriers. That the imposition of 
the coastwise shipping laws is not a neces- 
sary corallary to being a colony is proved by 
the fact that the United States has suspend- 
ed the coastwise shipping laws for the Vir- 
gin Islands. But it has declined to do so 
for Alaska. 

Let us now turn to a third form of trans- 
portation: highways. These catchwords of 
colonialism, ‘excluding Alaska,” likewise ap- 
ply to our highway transportation. For 
Alaska is denied inclusion in the Federal 
Aid Highway Act. From this beneficent 


legislation enacted in 1916, and repeatedly 
amended and amplified, Alaska, alone among 
the States and incorporated Territories, is 


excluded. Even Puerto Rico, which pays 
no Federal taxes whatever, is included. Yet 
Alaskans pay all taxes, including the Federal 
gas tax. 

The congressionally wrought substitute— 
annual appropriation—is a witness to co- 
lonialism expressed in cold figures. The re- 
sults are visible in the lack of an adequate 
Alaskan highway system. After 88 years 
of colonialism and 40 years after the enact- 
ment by Congress of the joint Federal aid and 
State highway program, Alaska has only some 
3,500 miles of highway. This is a negligible 
amount for an area one-fifth as large as the 
48 States and with only one railroad. 

For the first 38 years after the cession of 
Alaska no roads were built by any Govern- 
ment agency. With Alaska almost totally 
public domain, highway construction was 
clearly a Federal responsibility. In the next 
36 years beginning with the first Federal 
construction in 1905 and the outbreak of 
World Wer II, in 1941, the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriated about $1914 million, an 
average of a trifle over half a million dollars 
a year—a pittance. During that same pe- 
riod Alaska contributed some $9 million. 
Thus the Federal contribution was 68.4 per- 
cent of the total of $2814 million, and Alas- 
ka’s was 31.6 percent, a far greater proportion 
than Alaska with its virtual totality of public 
domain would have had to pay under the 
Federal Aid Highway Act. It is fair to say, 
however, that under the highway act, Fed- 
eral funds go for construction and not for 
maintenance. 


After road construction had been trans- 
ferred from the War Department to the De- 
partment of the Interior in 1930, for the 
next decade or more throughout the 1930's, 
when the Federal Government and the 
States were jointly expanding the national 
highway network, Alaska was given no 
new highway construction. Maintenance 
only was granted. Military requirements 
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brought the Alaska Highway and the Glenn 
Highway, and in the later 1940’s a high. 
way program to satisfy defense needs Was 
begun and carried out for 5 years, But 
even that has been brought to a Virtual 
halt. For the past 3 years the Federa] Dro. 
gram has contained no new highway proj. 
ect. This year a token appropriation wa; 
included for the desirable Fairbanks-Nenan, 
road, but at the price of halting construction 
of the important Copper River Highway. In 
fact the present greatly reduced Program 
spells little more than slow completion and 
paving of the military highways begun 8 
years ago. The Federal Government seem; 
to be heading us back to mere maintenance, 

In contrast the Federal-aid program in the 
mother country is being handsomely jp. 
creased, reaching the largest sums in its his. 
tory in the current biennial appropriation 
enacted in the 2d session of the 83d Con. 
gress. 

If Alaska were a State it would be ay. 
tomatically included in the expanding high. 
way program. But as a colony it continues 
to be discriminated against, and that dis. 
crimination, instead of lessening is being 
aggravated. 

By the same token Alaska has been ex. 
cluded from the administration’s $101 bil. 
lion Federal-highway program. One of its 
principal justifications, perhaps the princi- 
pal justification, for this lavish, yet im. 
portant and valuable proposal, is that it is 
in part a civilian defense measure to aid 
evacuation and dispersal in the event ofa 
shooting war with atomic weapons. Yet the 
same administration that éxcludes Alaska 
from this defense measure wishes to keep 
Alaska in colonial bondage because of al- 
leged national-defense reasons. 

The enactment of this multibillion-dol- 
lar program was deferred in the last session 
of Congress because of differences of opinion 
on how to finance it. But in one respect 
there was no difference of opinion: Alaska 
would be taxed for the program even if not 
included in it. The Eisenhower program, 
presented by Gen. Lucius Clay, called for 
long-term bonding to be repaid out of gen- 
eral funds. Congressional substitutes, on a 
more nearly “pay-as-you-go” basis, called 
for increased taxes on gasoline, tires, and 
other automobile accessories. Efforts to in- 
clude Alaska in both programs failed, as did 
subsequent efforts to exclude Alaska from 
the tax provisions. So Alaskans will be taxed 
for benefits accruing solely to the residents 
of the mother country. What else is this 
but colonialism, crude, stark, undisguised, 
and unashamed? 

When both the Presidential and congres- 
sional drafts failed of passage, President 
Eisenhower declared he was deeply disap- 
pointed” and added: 

“The Nation badly needs good roads. The 
good of our people, of our economy, and ol 
our defense requires that the construction 
of these highways be undertaken at once.” 

As colonials we can merely note that Alas- 
kans are, in the consideration of our Presl- 
dent, apparently not part of “our people, ow 
economy, and our defense.” 

There is yet more of humiliating disregard. 
The Federal administration while patently 
uninterested in developing Alaska through 
its highways is strongly in favor of complet- 
ing the Inter-American Highway. 

On March 31, last, President Eisenhower 
in a letter to Vice President Nixon !e- 
quested an increase in the current appro- 
priation for the Central American portion 
from $5 million to $75 million, a more than 
13-fold increase. The President gave sev- 
eral reasons for this massive amplification. 
Three of them emphasized the important 
economic contribution to the countries 
through which this highway passes, and 4 
fourth stressed the security aspects of the 
road, - 
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may applaud the purpose to complete 


ne inter-American highway, with its eco- 
nomic penefits to Guatemala, Honduras, Sal- 


Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Panama. 
we may even enjoy our participation in this 
philanthropy to these good neighbors re- 
membering that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, and that every Alaskan is 
paying his share of that $75 million. Still, 
some of us may wonder why similar con- 
sideration is not vouchsafed to Alaska, 
whose highway and economic needs are great, 
whose trade is almost exclusively with the 
United States, and whose relation to national 
security is certainly much closer than that 
of the Central American republics. This 
wonder on our part would be particularly 
natural since President Eisenhower seems to 
exhibit concern about Alaska’s defense in 
connection with statehood. 

We have now viewed 3 flagrant exam- 
ples of colonialism in 3 of the major 
means of transportation, shipping, railways 
and highways. Let us now look at the 
fourth—airways. 

It is superfluous to signalize our air- 
mindedness to any group of Alaskans. But 
the candid world should know that Alaskans 
fly 30 to 40 times more than other Ameri- 
cans, and starting with our bush pilots, early 
developed a fine system of intra-Alaskan 
aviation. It was almost wholly an Alaskan 
enterprise—fiown and financed by Alaskans— 
though for a time without airports, aids to 
navigation and other assistance provided in 
the mother country. The Air Commerce 
Act of 1926—a sort of Federal-aid act for 
air—did not supply any of these aids to Alas- 
ka, although Alaska was included in the legis- 
lation. Nevertheless Alaska again suffered 
the penalty of being a colony, this time at 
the hands of the Federal executive agency 
entrusted with administration of the act. 
This time it was the bureaucrats who ex- 
cluded Alaska. But the Alaskan bush pilots 
flew anyhow and what we have in the way 
of airways in Alaska is largely due to their 
courageous and skillful pioneering. 

However, air service between Alaska and 
the States, which required the approval of 
Federal bureaus and investment of outside 
capital, lagged far behind. The first com- 
mercial service connecting Alaska with the 
mother country did not take place till 1940, 
long after American commercial air carriers 
had spanned the rest of the hemisphere and 
had established regular service across the 
Pacific. 

Meanwhile the newly created bureauc- 
racies of the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration moved into 
Alaska. They began restricting local enter- 
prise. In the late 1940's, over the widespread 
protests of Alaskans, the CAB began crack- 
ing down on nonscheduled operations, and 
finally eliminated the nonscheds completely. 
It did not do so in the 48 States. Alaska was 
again the victim of its colonial status. We 
had no Senators or voting Representatives to 
fend for us. 

The successive certification cases which for 
Over a decade have dealt with transportation 
between the States and Alaska, have been 
desperate, and not wholly successful, strug- 
gles by Alaskans to overcome the inadequate 
understanding of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
that air transportation is relatively much 
more important in Alaska than in the States 
with their well-established alternative forms 
of transportation, by railways and highways. 
Five years ago interior Alaska was saved from 
insufficient service only by President Tru- 
man’s overruling the Board and granting 
certification to one of the two Alaskan car- 
tiers which the Board had denied. 

_For the last 2 years our 2 Alaskan car- 
ners, in the fact of steadily mounting traffic, 
have managed by heroic, all-out effort at 
least to retain what they had. But it is 
noteworthy that while the 2 international 
Carriers serving Alaska, both mother coun- 
uy enterprises, have been granted perma- 
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nent certificates, the certificates for our 2 
Alaskan carriers are only temporary—a hand- 
icap to their financing and to their ability 
to expand, 

Alaska’s statehood case could rest here. 
Yet no account of its 88 years of territorial- 
ism would be complete without some notice 
of the salmon fishery. It comes, this year, 
pretty close to being an obituary notice. 

Here was Alaska’s greatest natural re- 
source. 

Here was the Nation’s greatest fishery re- 
source. 

For nearly half a century, the Federal 
Government has totally ignored, has “re- 
fused assent” to the petitions, pleas, prayers, 
memorials, of legislatures, delegates, gov- 
ernors, and of the whole Alaskan people for 
measures that would conserve that resource. 

The result is written in figures that spell 
tragedy for Alaska’s fishermen and for many 
others in Alaska’s coastal communities 
whose economy has long depended on the 
fisheries. The tragedy has deepened year 
after year. So grave has become the plight 
that the administration found it necessary 
to proclaim the fishing villages to be dis- 
aster areas. It is a disaster caused by colon- 
jalism, and the Federal Government may 
charge the costs of disaster relief and loss of 
Federal tax income to its own policies. 

From over 8 million cases 20 years ago the 
salmon pack has fallen year by year until in 
1955 it has reached the incredible low of 
2,382,131 cases, the lowest in 46 years. 

Nowhere, as in the Alaska fisheries fiasco, 
is the lesson clearer or the superiority, in 
purely material terms, of self-government to 
colonialism. In neighboring British Colum- 
bia and Washington State, where the fish- 
eries are under home rule, and where the 
fish traps have been abolished, the identical 
resource has not only been conserved but 
augmented. 

It is colonialism that has both disregarded 
the interest of the Alaskan people and 
caused the failure of the prescribed Federal 
conservation function. Colonialism has 
preferred to conserve the power and per- 
quisites of a distant bureaucracy and the 
control and_ special privileges—the fish 
traps—of a politically potent absentee in- 
dustry. Alaska has been the victim, but 
the entire Nation has also lost heavily. 

Let us by way of a footnote make crystal 
clear how and why this is colonialism—be- 
cause some defenders of the status quo may 
deny it is, and we don’t want the candid 
world to be confused. 

The people of Alaska have repeatedly and 
unchangingly manifested their overwhelm- 
ing opposition to fish traps. It isn’t neces- 
sary to rehearse all their reasons—the re- 
sults have amply justified the Alaskans’ 
position. But fish trap beneficiaries, resi- 
dents of the mother country, want to retain 
their Alaska traps. So the traps are re- 
tained. And it is the power and authority 
of the Federal Government which retains 
them. In a clear-cut issue between the 
few, profiting, noncolonial Americans and 
the many, seriously damaged, colonial 
Alaskans, the stateside interest wins hands 
down. And it wins because the Govern- 
ment, which is also supposed to be our Gov- 
ernment, throws its full weight on their side 
and against us. That is colonialism. 

It would be impossible in any one address, 
even one that assumed the length of a Sen- 
ate filibuster, to list all the wrongs, disad- 
vantages, and lack of immunities that Alaska 
has endured in its 88 years as a Territory. 
They constitute an incredible story. Even 
for those who know it, it is hard to believe. 
It is hard for us as Americans who long ago 
established our faith in American intelli- 
gence, competence, good sense, and above all 
in American fair play, to contemplate the 
story of American colonialism in Alaska. It 
has been part of our faih, an abiding faith, 
that to right deep-seated wrongs in America, 
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one but had to make them sufficiently widely 
known. And our best hope, does lie, I am 
convinced, in making the facts known 
widely—and especially the overshadowing 
fact of our colonialism—to our fellow-Amer- 
icans and to the rest of the candid world. 
They should know that what progress has 
been made in Alaska, and it has been sub- 
stantial and praiseworthy, has been made 
in spite of these colonial impositions, and 
largely because of the character and fiber of 
the colonials themselves. Coming here from 
the 48 States, following the most cherished 
American trend, the westward march in 
search of greater freedom and greater oppor- 
tunity, they brought to the last frontier and 
to its friendly native population, the very 
qualities that have made America. Only 
distantly man-made problems, the problems 
created by a remote, often unseen officialdom 
and its bneficiaries in the mother country, 
have remained unresolved. 

Alaskans have striven consistently to re- 
solve them. Let it be recorded that for 43 
years, since the first legislature, and before 
that by individuals and groups, they have 
pleaded for relief from the abuses a part of 
which have been detailed. 

Yet after two generations not a single one 
of these pleas, all of them fair and reason- 
able has been granted. 

How applicable ot Alaska’s plight the 
words of the Declaration of Independence: 

“In every stage of these oppressions we 
have petitioned for redress in the most hum- 
ble terms. Our repeated petitions have been 
answered by repeated injury.” 

Lest these frequent citations from the 
Declaration of Independence lead anyone to 
the conclusion that there are any among us 
who now desire our independence, let such 
a totally erroneous assumption be promptly 
corrected. We desire and demand an end to 
our colonialism. But we seek it through a 
reaffirmation in deeds for Alaska of the prin- 
ciples which launced the American experi- 
ment, and reapplication of the practice that 
has been followed in 35 States. 

We Alaskans believe—passionately—that 
American citizenship is the most precious 
possession in the world. Hence we want it in 
full measure; full citizenship instead of, half 
citizenship; first-class instead of second-class 
citizenship. We demand equality with all 
other Americans, and the liberties, long de- 
nied us, that go with it. To adapt Daniel 
Webster’s famous phrase uttered as a perora- 
tion against impending separatism, we Alas- 
kans want “liberty and union, one and in- 
separable, now and forever.” 

But the keepers of Alaska’s colonial status 
should be reminded that the 18th century 
colonials for long years sought merely to 
obtain relief from abuses, for which they— 
like us—vainly pleaded, before finally resolv- 
ing that only independence would secure for 
them the “life, liberty and pursuit of happi- 
ness,” which they felt was their natural 
right. 

We trust that the United States will not 
by similar blindness to our rights and deaf- 
ness to our pleas drive Alaskans from patient 
hope to desperation. 

We have been challenged in the course of 
congressional debates to show as a pre- 
requisite that admission of Alaska to state- 
hood would be beneficial to the Nation. 
That test was never applied to earlier Ter- 
ritories seeking and securing statehood. But 
we gladly accept that challenge and willingly 
subscribe to it as a condition. 

The development of Alaska, the fulfillment 
of its great destiny, cannot be achieved un- 
der colonialism. The whole Nation will 
profit by an Alaska that is populous, prosper- 
ous, strong, self-reliant—a great northern 
and western citadel of the American idea. 
Statehood would automatically bring us far 
along that high road. 

Nothing could more pathetically reveal the 
lack of understanding regarding Alaska, and 
the poor advice concerning Alaska that is 
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given and accepted in the highest places, 
than the Presidential pronouncement in the 
last state of the Union message: 

“As the complex problems of Alaska are 
resolved that Territory should expect to 
achieve statehood.” 

Bless us. The complex problems of Alaska 
are inherent in its territorial status; they are 
derived from its colonial status; they will be 
largely resolved by statehood and only by 
statehood. 

As was promptly called to President Eisen- 
hower’s attention this was like the old story 
of telling a youngster he must learn to swim 
before going into the water. 

So we return to the proposition that Amer- 
ica can scarcely afford to perpetuate its 
colonialism. Our Nation is attempting to 
lead the world into the pathway of peace. 
No goal could be more worthy. But to lead 
effectively, it must not only practice what it 
preaches. It must carry out its solemn com- 
mitments. It can scarcely be critical of na- 
tions that break their pledges and break its 
own. It must first cast the beam out of its 
own eye before attempting to pull the motes 
of its neighbors’ eyes. 

For the United States has pledged its good 
name and good faith in treaties and agree- 
ments far more recent than the Treaty of 
Cession of 1867. Not that our Nation's re- 
sponsibility for not carrying out those orig- 
inal pledges in regard to Alaska is diminished 
by the passage of time. But there are recent 
and even contemporary commitments which 
demand fulfillment. 

Article 73 of the United Nations Charter, 
dealing with non-self-governing territories 
and that includes Alaska which must make 
annual reports to the UN, pledges the sig- 
natories: 

“To the principle that the interests of the 
inhabitants of these territories is para- 
mount,” and further pledges them. 

“To insure * * * their political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement, their 
just treatment, and their protection against 
abuses,” and, finally, and this is most perti- 
nent, it pledges them. 

“To develop self-government, to take due 
account. of the political aspirations of the 
peoples and to assist them in the progressive 
development of their free political institu- 
mous = 

The United States pledged itself to that 
10 years ago. If the English language has 
not lost its meaning and the United States 
its integrity, it should some time ago have, 
and should now, in any event, “take due ac- 
count of the political aspirations” of 
Alaskans and enable them to develop the 
self-government which they seek. 

There is an even more recent commit- 
ment—the Pacific charter—signed a year 
ago, in which the signatory nations, includ- 
ing the United States, pledged themselves 
“to uphold the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples,” and to re- 
enforce that principle the signatories further 
pledged that they were “prepared to continue 
taking effective practical measures to insure 
conditions favorable to orderly achievement 
of the foregoing “purposes,” namely self- 
government. 

We are agreed that there is only one form 
of self-government that is possible for 
Alaska. And so we are drawing up the con- 
stitution for the State that we feverently 
hope will soon come to be. That hope, it is 
encouraging to note, is shared by the great 
majority of Americans. If our 88-year ex- 
perience inevitably leads to strictures of the 
colonialism that has ruled us, let us remem- 
ber that it is a course not sanctioned by 
American public opinion. The Gallup polls, 
which last recorded an 82 percent support of 
Alaskan statehood, the endorsement of vir- 
tually every important national organiza- 
tion, demonstrate clearly that the forces in 
and out of government which would deny 
Alaska statehood—in fact the Government 
itself—do not represent prevailing American 
sentiment. 
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But while we may derive satisfaction and 
hope therefrom, let us not delude ourselves 
that victory isathand. It oughttobe. But 
too many solemn pledges to Alaska have been 
honored in the breach to assure that what 
ought to be will be. 

It may be regrettable—or not—but every 
generation must fight to preserve its free- 
dom. We have twice in a lifetime partici- 
pated in our Nation's fight to preserve them. 
In Alaska we still have to win them. 

This constitutional convention is an im- 
portant mobilization. But the battle still 
lies ahead, and it will require all our forti- 
tude, audacity, resoluteness—and maybe 
something more—to achieve victory. When 
the need for that something more comes, if 
we have the courage—the guts—to do what- 
ever is necessary, we shall not fail. That the 
victory will be the Nation’s as well as 
Alaska’s—and the world’s—should deepen 
our determination to end Amcrican colonial- 
ism. 


Capt. Billy Marler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend by remarks, I include 
for reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, a highly interesting article by 
the Honorable William C. Pryor, a dis- 
tinguished citizen, of Fort Walton Beach, 
Fla. His article deals with the life and 
leadership of Capt. Billy Marler, an out- 
standing figure on Florida’s beautiful 
gulf coast. The article appeared in the 
Reader’s Digest for December 1955: 
THE Most UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER I’vE MrT 

(By William Columbia Pryor) 

One of the mightiest men I know couldn't 
weigh more than 110 pounds now with his 
shoes on—and he seldom wears them. At 90, 
he usually stays tucked away in his snug old 
house near East Pass, where the green break- 
ers of the Gulf of Mexico crash into the 
quieter, bluer waters of Choctawhatchee 
Bay 40 miles each of Pensacola, Fla. 

What few dollars Captain Billy Marler 
gets, beyond a tiny pension, he squeezes 
from making fine cast-nets for dude fisher- 
men. But the way he stands, with his bare 
feet set wide apart as if to balance himself 
on a pitching prow, the way his blue eyes 
twinkle from his weather-Seamed face, let 
you know he is still ready to meet the squalls 
of life head-on. 

I was 17 the day in 1890 that I first saw 
Captain Billy. I had just moved down to 
the Bay to help my uncle run his sawmill 
and to begin teaching the one-room school 
at Brooks Landing (now Fort Walton). 
There were no roads down through the pine- 
woods to the gulf, not even a sand trail; the 
only way to reach the Bay area was by boat; 
a last few of the Choctaw Indians who 
named the Bay were still around. 

In my skiff I was exploring the lonely, 
almost uninhabited shoreline when I saw 
the black silhouette of a long, thick object 
crawling torturously up the dazzling white 
beach. I rowed in closer and discovered 
that the object was a stout tree trunk being 
shouldered and dragged by a stocky, leather- 
tanned little man about 10 years older than 
myself. 

“Come aboard, stranger,” he cried in a 
voice as piercing as a sea gulls. 

To snake such logs to the sawmill, I had 
mules. Even half tne weight of the timber 
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this barefoot, dungareed fellow was dragging 
would have crushed me. “Can’t you hay 
things like that mule-back?” I asked, 

“Ain't got no mule,” he grunted. “I hay 
things like this my-back.” 

Hauling things like that “his-back,” Billy 
Marler had just completed for his young 
bride the eight-room house in which he liye 
to this day. When I met him he was buijg. 
ing a colossus of a pier that would Stretch 
from his front door to the channel hal g 
mile out in the bay. Clamboring and Swing. 
ing among the big 8x8-inch pilings he was 
wedge-shaping into the sand, he looked like 
a busy spider. 

“Going to build a store here, too,” he tolg 
me. 

I was startled by this frenzied energy op 
a barren, empty beach. The nearest neighbor 
was Capt. Leonard Destin, who ran a fish 
camp more than a mile away on the other 
side of the peninsula. Marler told me he 
had worked there as a fishing hand since 
he had wandered down from Georgia at the 
age of 13. 

That night, after a supper of fried mullet, 
we were enjoying our pipes and the flapping 
breeze when Marler said, “You know, they 
tell there’s a treasure buried over there un. 
der those stooping oaks.” He pointed at, 
cluster of wind-gnarled trees at the head of 
a small cove across the bay. “Joe, the old 
Choctaw trapper who used to live there, told 
me that the captain of a 2-masted schooner 
out of New Orleans hid $60,000 at the foot 
of those trees over 50 years ago; just before 
his crew killed him in a mutiny.” 

Stories of buried treasure. were about as 
rampant then as they are now, and just as 
unreliable. For here among the sugar-white 
dunes the pirate ghosts of history were said 
to walk on moonlight nights—the cutlassed 
figures cf Jean Lafitte and Jesse (Billy Bow- 
legs) Rogers. We joked about such foolish. 
ness, and over the unlikelihood that a Choe- 
taw trapper would have neglected to dig 
up $60,000 if he had known where it was, 
Then we forgot the treasure of Joe’s Bayou, 
and neither of us thought of it again for7 
years. 

In those years I watched Billy Marler wrest 
his living and his dreams from the bare 
strip of sand he had chosen for a home. For 
a salary of $3.50 a week as skipper of Cap- 
tain Destin’s 30-ton fishing schooner, Jack ’s 
Don’t Care, he performed near-impossible 
feats. I would hear his shouts as, on nights 
black as the inside of a whale’s belly, he 
eased his hulking vessel past Brooks Landing 
and up through the twisting Narrows. 

There were no channel lights or markers 
then, no auxiliary engines to fall back on 
when white squalls lashed the sails or dead 
calms left them hanging limp. Still, some- 
how Billy needle-eyed his schooner up 
Pensacola before his fish cargo could spoil. 
And when the boat was becalmed he and 
his crew would shove it along by giant “push 
poles’—full-grown pine trees carried for the 
purpose. 

In his spare time Captain Billy finished 
his pier, a large general store, a warehouse, 
and a boatworks. He built his own schoon- 
er, The Bernice and in it sailed groceries and 
supplies down from Pensacola. Gradually 
other families began to settle near his estab- 
lishment. 

Captain Billy had had just 2 days’ school- 
ing, but he was the first to urge a school for 
Destin Point. Moreover, he built most of it 
himself. In the one-room structure, which 
doubled as a church on Sundays, he was the 
community's lay preacher and Sunday-school 
teacher. 

In 1896 Captain Billy set up a post office 
in the parlor of his home and became Des- 
tin’s first postmaster—a job he held for 43 
years. Three times a week, sun or squall, 
he would “sail the mail’ to a tiny settlement 
10 miles away, often with only 1 or 2 letters. 
His profit for the entire operation was less 
than $10 every 3 months. 
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As if all that activity weren’t enough, he 
yilt most of the small boats on the bay— 
erything from skiffs to 50-foot launches. 
He made most of his own furniture and 
many pieces for his neighbors. He became 
the vitlage’s self-appointed undertaker and 
eoffin-maker, rendering both services free. 
once when I asked him how he could afford 
to give away so many fine juniper-wood 
caskets, he looked at me in surprise. ; “Why, 
I couldn’t take money from anyone in that 
kind of trouble.” 

It was clear to me from the start that Cap- 
tain Billy would never be a successful busi- 
nessman. If there were 30 people on the 
dock when he sailed up with the mail, he 
invited them all to dinner. Credit at his 
store was to everyone, and he never kept a 
pill or any other kind of record of a debt to 
im. 
<a ‘em keep up with their own bills,” 
he would growl when I cautioned him. “It’s 
all Ican do to keep ’em in groceries.” 

To relieve the monotonous fish diet of 
his rapidly growing family, Captain Billy 
often took me and his small sons out into 
the gulf on a turtle hunt. Diving into 15 
feet of emerald-green water, Billy would 
pring a shell-turreted, 600-pound monster 
scrambling to the surface. “Turtles are 
God’s banquet for pore folks,’”’ he would say. 
“There’s seven kinds of meat in ’em—beef, 
pork, mutton, goat, chicken, fish, and—oh, 
yes, turtle meat.” 

A fellow fisherman once said of him, 
“Captain Billy’s gonna supply everybody 
around him till he supplies hisself out.’’ 

More and more well-to-do vacationers set 
up tents on the beach, and many were in- 
terested in pirate treasure. Especially they 
asked about Jesse Rogers. This buccaneer 
was believed to have scuttled his ship in 
Choctawhatchee Bay in 1844 with $4 million 
in gold aboard after British men-of-war 
chased him through East Pass. 

“Did I know Jesse Rogers?” Captain Billy 
would say when anyone asked him. ‘Sure I 
knew him in his old age, right up to the time 
he died in 1888. What about him? Well, he 
was bowlegged, mostly—that’s why we called 
him Billy Bowlegs. Did I ask him where he 
sank that four million?” Billy would frown 
in mock distaste. “Why, gentlemen, 
wouldn't that’ve been an embarrassin’ ques- 
tion to’'ve asked a poor old bowlegged, half- 
Indian pirate?” 

Naturally, what happened in 1897 was a 
shock to both of us. One day in the early 
spring a schooner sailed into Choctawhat- 
chee Bay and put in at Destin Point for sup- 
plies. The stranger was closemouthed about 
his business, but he had an old map and he 
sailed straight over and anchored off “Joe’s 
Bayou.” 

That night Billy got back from fishing just 
in time to see the schooner weigh anchor and 
slip swiftly away toward Pensacola. For the 
first time Billy thought seriously of what the 
old Indian had told him about the treasure. 
He hurried over to the bayou. Under the 
stooping oaks was a hole 6 feet deep and 8 
feet square—and in it were rusted iron 
crumblings and rotten mahogany. 

When Billy told me about it, we sat looking 
at each other for a long time, thinking about 
how we could have dug that hole ourselves, 
and all the things we could have done with 
$60,000. 

In 1902 Captain Billy took on still another 
task: tending the new lighthouses that were 
Set up around treacherous East Pass. This 
meant he had to walk and row another 3 
miles a day to keep the oil lamps burning 
and polished. After serving the Coast Guard 
in this capacity for 34 years, he finally 
worked up to a top salary of $29.50 a month. 

Tragedy was an almost expected visitor in 
our wilderness, and Billy Marler became a 
frequent host to it. Ten of his 19 children 
died in infancy. His wife died, and the first 
Son by his second marriage was a 2-year-old 
infant when he slipped unnoticed over the 
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side of Billy’s boat and drowned in the bay. 
Later, his oldest son, Ernest, was brutally 
murdered at the Cape San Blas Lighthouse 
shortly after he became its keeper. 

Billy found relief from his sorrows by help- 
ing anyone he heard of who was in trouble 
along the beach. ‘“Willy,’’ he often told me, 
“if every man had the privilege of throwing 
all his troubles into one big pile with every- 
body else’s and could pick up any burden 
he chose, 9 out of 10 would take up their own 
troubles again. Because they’d know better 
how to handle ’em.” 

By the age of 50 Captain Billy had become 
a@ patriarchal little giant of @ man even 


among the _ steel-muscled, barrel-chested 
fisherfolk of his village. In 1915 he became 
a legend. 


It was about 3 o’clock of a roaring March 
afternoon when a boatman burst into the 
boardinghouse I had opened at Fort Walton. 
“There’s a pleasure schooner gone on the 
bar outside East Pass,” he yelled. “She's 
foundering, and the crew’s out there drown- 
ing.” 

By the time I reached the pass, a crowd 
had gathered on the piers. We were watch- 
ing the 20-foot breakers thundering through 
the pass, convinced that the exit of a rescue 
launch would be impossible, when Captain 
Billy came running. There was no accusa- 
tion in his voice, just a question: ‘Ain't 
none of you men gonna try it?” 

Weathered seamen, younger than Billy, 
avoided the captain’s eyes. Finally one 
spoke up: “If them city folks out there are 
bent on making their wives widows, I ain’t. 
I got six children to feed. I say it’s suicide.” 

“And I say we can’t sit by and watch men 
drown,” said Billy. As he ran for his launch, 
a tough, rangy fisherman named George 
Destin joined him. We watched as the big 
launch leaped and plunged out through the 
pass, at times disappearing between the boil- 
ing breakers. 

Billy anchored his launch 500 yards from 
the wrecked schooner. Then, to a skiff they 
had towed out, he and George tied one end 
of a long line; they tied the other end to 
the launch. They boarded the skiff and 
dug their oars into the steep walls of water 
until they finally came crashing down on 
top of the wreck. The crew of the wreck had 
been washed overboard and scooped up in the 
submerged mainsail. From it Billy and 
Destin plucked five men and fought their 
way back with them to the launch. Then 
they made a second trip and picked up four. 
They saved every one of the nine men 
aboard! 

At 70, when Billy began to retire from 
some of his more strenuous activities “be- 
cause of failing strength,” he could still 
squash a beer can between his thumb and 
forefinger so quickly and easily that the 
escaping air made a soft whoosh. At 85 he 
fell 30 feet from the top of a tree he had 
climbed to rescue a freightened cat. The fall 
shook him up a bit. 

Billy used to say he wanted to live out his 
old age in peace and quiet, but I don’t think 
either of us ever believed it. Today he seems 
quite happy that his old house has turned 
out to sit smack in the flight pattern of the 
main take-off strip of the Air Force Proving 
Ground at Eglin Field across the bay. When 
jet formations and guided missiles rattle 
the timbers of his house, Billy grins. “Any- 
body who can sail ships like that in the sky” 
he says, “I don't mind if they shake me a 
little when they pull up anchor.” 

Billy still presides over the same Sunday- 
school class he has taught since 1890. In 
this time he has arrived at his own neatly 
simplified analysis of all people. “There's 
just three kinds,” he says, “The robbers, 
who say, ‘The world owes me a living, and 
if you got something I’m agonna take it.’ 
The keepers, who say, ‘What I got is mine 
and I’m agonna keep it.’ And the givers, 
who say, ‘What I got is yours, and if you 
need it you can have it.’ ” 
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The treasure hunters have gotten thicker 
every year. They’ve dug up the grave of 
Billy Bowlegs until the land around looks 
like a bomb crater. There's no telling how 
many expensive rigs they’ve lost dragging the 
bay for Rogers’ ship. 

These diggers remind me of the empty 
hole left under the oaks of Joe’s Bayou 58 
years ago. I think of the $60,000 that might 
have come out of that hole, and how little 
difference it would have meant to a life 
like Billy Marler’s. I think of all the good 
boats he has built, the mail he has carried, 
the lights he has kept burning along the 
reefs, the lives he has saved from the sea, 
the flourishing community he has done more 
thany any other man to build. 

Captain Billy knows what he’s talking 
about when he advises today’s treasure hunt- 


ers. ‘“‘Why, sure, there’s treasure out there,” 
he tells them. “Where? Why, right out 
there.” 


He waves in the general direction of the 
bay—or, perhaps, of the entire world. “All 
you got to do is find it.” 





Let’s Not Quit While Winning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. On 
December 5, 1955, there appeared in Life 
magazine an editorial entitled “Let’s Not 
Quit While Winning.” It states per- 
suasively the case for reinvigorating, 
rather than watering down, our overseas 
aid and technical assistance programs. 
Members of Congress realize by now that 
the spirit of Geneva was a Russian inven- 
tion, not a genuine fact of life, and in 
seeking ways to fill the vacuum which 
now exists in our foreign policy, I be- 
lieve Members would do well to ponder 
this editorial: 

Let’s NoT QuIT WHILE WINNING 


In Washington, among the bureaus most 
keenly attuned to the ups and downs of the 
cold peace, the horrible suspicion is dawning 
that the slippery Russians are turning 
against us our own strategy of economic aid 
and technical assistance. 

Khrushchev and Bulganin, those traveling 
salesmen of Communist point 4 and good 
will, helped the dismal feeling with their 
baby-kissing tour of India and their lavish- 
sounding promises of ruble loans and tech- 
nical scholarships. Even more alarming was 
Egypt, which the West had assumed was 
safely anchored. Instead, the Communist 
bloc, in a series of brilliant maneuvers, has 
gathered Egypt into its trade orbit, swapping 
guns, planes, kerosene and locomotives for 
cotton and lime. Result: Egypt’s exports to 
the Communist bloc, normally only 20 per- 
cent of its total trade, this year are running 
at the rate of 53 percent. Not only that; the 
Soviets have just made a well-timed offer 
to provide Colonel Nasser with $200 million 
and the engineers he needs to start the pro- 
ject closest to his heart—the Aswan Dam to 
make the world’s biggest power and irriga- 
tion project on the upper Nile. 

Such examples are multiplying. Soviet aid 
technicians have reared huge new grain ele- 
vators on the skyline of Kabul, capital of 
Afghanistan; others are building flour mills 
and paving streets. Czech trucks are sold in 
Jordan and Czech tractors in the Sudan. 
Ceylon is getting Soviet-made carpenter 
tools; Red China is swapping rice for Cey-, 
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lon’s rubber. The Soviet has offered Turkey 
long-term loans to finance three cotton- 
textile mills, and Czechoslovakia is offering 
to provide the textile equipment; Hungary, 
a powerplant. East Germany is swapping 
shoddy pseudo-Volkswagens for Norwegian 
fish. A startling statistic: the Soviet Union 
is now turning out 53,000 engineers a year 
versus 23,000 in the United States. Ours 
study 5 days a week for 4 years; theirs, 6 
Gays a week for 5 years—the extra studying 
being devoted to the language and culture 
of lands marked for Soviet economic pene- 
tration. 

All such facts are cause for sober concern 
but hardly for distress. What they show is 
an implied victory for the strategy the 
United States has followed since World War 
II’s end, a decade in which we have staked 
the staggering sum of $35.7 billion in the 
hope of fending off communism in non- 
Communist countries by helping them build 
prosperous free economies. While we were 
doing this, the Communists were trying 
unsuccessfully to wreck these same econo- 
mies through strikes, subversion and sabo- 
tage. Their attempts to seize power by in- 
surrection in India, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, and Burma failed. Their decision to 
try technicians instead of truncheons is an 
admission of this failure. As imitation, it 
is the sincerest form of flattery for the wis- 
dom of our own strategy. 

A good poker player, who has staked big 
bets on strong cards, increases his bets still 
more when he discovers he has a winning 
hand. The United States, with its $35.7 
billion bet on the ability of the world’s great- 
est productive machine to enlarge the free 
world’s trading area by priming its pumps 
of production, ought to be increasing its own 
stakes in this showdown game. Incredibly, 
it is doing just the opposite. Two weeks 
ago International Cooperation Administrator 
John B. Hollister announced a plan to with- 
hold 20 percent of all foreign-aid appropri- 
ations, as a sort of kitty for future emer- 
gencies. 

This is dollar wisdom and million-dollar 
foolishness. It is a serious flaw in the ad- 
ministration’s otherwise sound approach to 
foreign policy. The flaw is in a tendency to 
tackle economic problems singly, in a tactic 
of putting out individual brush fires instead 
of evolving a coherent, long-range world 
economic policy. In such a policy economic 
aid, technical assistance, and increasingly 
liberalized trade, with a minimum of tariff 
and other restrictions, would all be meshed 
into a master strategy of enlarging every- 
one’s trade, production, and consumption. 


To attempt this is neither philanthropy, 
charity, nor sentimentalism, but harsh ne- 
cessity. It agrees with the expansive dy- 
namic of United States capitalism—the be- 
lief in bigger pieces for everybody out of 
bigger pies. Only the United States, whose 
6 percent of the world’s people use up 50 
percent of the free world’s production of raw 
materials, has the resources and the know- 
how to do the job. Experts who have stud- 
ied the Asian-African investment problem 
believe that $3 billion a year—of which the 
United States Government would need to put 
up no more than $2 billion on top of the 
$1 billion a year it is now spending in that 
area—could in a 10-year period achieve the 
desired end. Such an investment could plant 
the seeds of economic progress in the world’s 
underdeveloped areas (where three-fifths of 
mankind live) and get them well started 
toward modern, self-sustaining economic 
health. As to whether the United States 
can afford it, our national income in the 
current year alone is rising by $26.5 billion. 
As to whether we can afford not to do it, 
it cost us $22 billion—and nearly 34,000 
lives—to keep communism out of just one 
tiny country—South Korea. 


Unless the world’s foremost industrial 
power does meet the need, these people will 
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inevitably turn to the Soviets, now the 
world’s second industrial power. Its income 
is increasing at the rate of $8 billion a year; 
if only one-fourth of that should be devoted 
to Communist point 4, it could cause us 
severe losses. Many of the Communist 
promises are undoubtedly phony—e. g., for 
a fraction of the promised sum to Egypt they 
could probably gain entry for their techni- 
cians. By the same token we should not be 
blackmailed into taking on any projects 
which don’t make economic sense. But the 
danger is that Soviet lures will enmesh some 
of these countries before they discover the 
emptiness of the promises. And in the case 
of Red China, at least, they are delivering 
the real thing—economic aid of $1.6 billion 
@ year and the help of thousands of expert 
technicians. 

The ultimate fate of Asia may depend 
upon the outcome of the competition be- 
tween India’s democratic economy and Red 
China’s slave system. In this competition 
Red China already has the immense advan- 
tage of this Soviet subsidy. India, on the 
other hand, has to find an assurance of $1.7 
billion in order to carry out its second 5-year 
plan of industrialization. We will do well 
to keep this disparity in mind in our own 
plans. 

With nuclear war tacitly outlawed, this 
problem is probably the greatest that will 
confront us in our lifetime. On its solution 
undoubtedly the alternative of peaceful de- 
velopment or bloody and unpredictable world 
upheaval likely depend. We can nobly save 
or meanly lose. We shall fail most miserably 
of all if we seek to meet it only halfway, in 
pinch-penny and isolated gestures. Let us 
hope that President Eisenhower in his state 
of the Union message will unfold a policy 
to meet the problem with a boldness and 
imagination which not only will inspire the 
world but unite all Americans, and all par- 
ties, in true bipartisan purpose—to complete 
a@ victory already partly won. 


Congressman’s Chores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from The 
Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La., of 
January 5, 1956: 

CONGRESSMAN’S CHORES 


The second and last session of the 84th 
Congress began Tuesday. 

It probably will be a more turbulent meet- 
ing than the first session. Expedients of an 
election year tend to produce contention, and 
there are definite points of cleavage between 
the leadership of the two parties on some do- 
mestic and foreign policies. 

What the public might properly most wish 
is that Members of Congress will find more 
time to devote to important legislation. A 
Member of the House said recently that the 
situation was such that about 90 percent of 
a Member's time was taken up with serving, 
running errands for, and entertaining con- 
stituents individually or by groups, leaving 
only 10 percent for legislation. Even if that 
is an exaggeration, a Member cannot properly 
do his duty as a legislator if most of his time 
must be devoted to nonlegislative chores. 

Maybe Congress needs a committee to look 
into effects of these growing service demands. 
Since the legislative branch investigates, up 
to a point, the conduct of the executive 
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branch, maybe Congress ought to ask the 
executive department to make an impartig 
survey. 

Anyway it cannot be imagined that the 
public wants its Representatives’ time 8 
taken up with errands, and s0 forth, that 
Congress must resort to legislating almog 
exclusively by committee and pass legislatig, 
without reasonable House or Senate dejp. 
eration. 


We Are Awake, Mir. Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, in this 
morning’s New York Times, I saw the 
headlines “Dulles Spurs United States 
in Economic War with Soviet Union” 
Our Secretary of State is quoted to th: 
effect that in the cold war, he saw ney 
emphasis on economic and social prob. 
lems as the major turning point in th 
struggle between communism and free. 
dom. He has asked the country to wake 
up to this very important new aspect of 
the foreign-aid program which he saii 
our citizens had not yet sufficiently ap- 
preciated. 

In a statement issued by the Secretary, 
he pointed out that the way to counter 
Soviet’s efforts is “not by outbidding 
communism in sheer amounts of ecto- 
nomic aid” but by making the newly in- 
dependent nations of Asia feel that their 
needs can best be satisfied if they be- 
come and remain part of the free world 
The importance of Mr. Dulles’ observa- 
tion is indicated by the statement “de- 
feat in this contest would be as disas- 
trous as a defeat in an armaments race.” 
He characterized certain aspects of the 
Geneva talks as disappointing. He says, 
“We could lose this economic contes 
unless the country as a whole wakes wy 
to all its implications.” 

Wake up indeed. I am glad that the 
Secretary has at last awakened to this 
shift of tactics by the Communists which 
I warned about in a speech in Congres 
exactly 6 months ago today. It was 0 
July 12, 1955, that I tried to call atten- 
tion to the new phase of the cold war 
namely, the economic phase which M. 
Dulles now for the first time seems to be 
concerned with. Fortunately, it is n0 
too late. But Mr. Dulles should knov 
that some segments of our people have 
been awake for a long time. I take the 
liberty of inserting at this point in the 
RECORD my speech of July 12, 1955: 

THE Bic Four CONFERENCE—NEW SOVIET 

PRESSURE 
(Speech of Hon. Irwin D. Davinson, of Ne¥ 

York, in the House of Representatives, 

Tuesday, July 12, 1955) 

Mr. Davipson. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my distinguished colleagues in praying that 
the imminent conference at the summit 
which will be participated in by the Bi 
Four may serve to encourage the recett 
seeming trend toward a reduction in tht 
cold-war tensions. Our goal is peace. T? 
achieve it, we shall and we must strive with 
all the strength and energy which, in tb 
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ast, we have used to build America and to 
make it great. 

The historic worldwide disregard for the 
Biblical commandment, “Thou shalt not 
xill » has brought us now to the point where 
if once again we take up the arms of war, 
we shall surely kill ourselves. And yet our 
president must go to Geneva fortified and 
packed by strength. There can be no re- 
jgxation of our preparedness. It has un- 
doubtedly been our relentless struggle to 
maintain a sound military posture which 
nas finally brought this first glimmer of 
hope in the cold war. To relent now would 
be to make those years of sacrifice count for 
naught. Make no mistake, the cold war has 
pen costly, and we have sacrificed much in 
the waging of it. Our schools and children 
have suffered as a result. Economic and 
technical assistance here at home and abroad 
have taken second place to military pre- 
paredness. 

The proof of this is the new Soviet ap- 
proach. They have failed to frighten us by 
bluster and calculated military gambits. 
They were stopped in Korea because Presi- 
dent Truman had the courage and foresight 
to see that failure to respond to the inva- 
sion of South Korea would mean the even- 
tual fall of one friendly nation after another 
into the Soviet orbit. He saw also that it 
would spell the end of the United Nations. 
We won a round on points, but the struggle 
isfar from over. This is one of those old- 
time, no-holds-barred affairs and we are now 
entering another round, 

Among the mail which I received yesterday 
were appeals from natives of 2 captive coun- 
tres now dominated by Russia. The Com- 
mittee for Hungarian Liberation wrote calling 
attention to a provision of the Hungarian 
Treaty of Paris which provides for the with- 
drawal of the Russians from Hungary within 
90 days after the evacuation of Soviet troops 
from Austria. Here it would seem exists a 
sterling opportunity for Russia to give evi- 
dence of its sincerity at the Geneva Confer- 
ence in the light of the recent Austrian 
Treaty. I also received a copy of the plea for 
Polish freedom which was sent to the Presi- 
dent. 

The liberation of enslaved peoples must 
continue to be a basic objective of American 
policy. 

In yesterday's mail, we received the next 
to last report to Congress of the operations 
under the Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Actof 1951. This report emphasized the new 
sphere of attention in the cold war and re- 
verts to the course which was staked out by 
General Marshall and President Truman. In 
this report, we read of the recent develop- 
ments in Soviet-bloc foreign economic activi- 
ties, especially in underdeveloped countries. 
The report graphically describes the Soviet 
attempts at economic penetration so we see 
that where the way to military expansion is 
barred, Communist Russia switches to con- 
quests through economics. The goal is the 
same. The targets are the same, conquest 
and enslavement of the world, starting with 
the most susceptible areas. 

The Marshall and Truman plans outlined 
our defense in this field. We have recently 
approved a new foreign-aid program. As I 
said when the bill was before us, its primary 
emphasis was on defense support, and I felt 
that the development assistance and eco- 
nomic and technical aid portions were not 
large enough. These should be increased 
aid our efforts directed toward the new 
afena in which the world struggle is now 
patently being waged. Please do not mis- 
understand. I do not mean that we can in 
any reduce our military preparedness. The 
Russians will maneuver to strike in which- 
ever field they think there is the most chance 
of success. They are shifting to the eco- 
nomic field now and we must move with 
them. In fact, I urge that we move ahead 
of them and beat them at their own game. 
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The underdeveloped areas of the world are 
ripe for subversion and subtle economic 
pressure. Japan needs markets for her goods, 
Britain, France, and Germany likewise. As 
do Tsrael and Egypt. The Arab States, Asian 
countries, and the South American republics 
need to import and export many goods. The 
smaller countries need aid in building up 
their lands. They need technical advisers 
on modern methods of farming and con- 
struction. They need schools, books, and 
most of the commodities which we have 
come to regard as necessities. To them these 
commodities are luxuries, enjoyed only by 
the very rich. Unless we help them to help 
themselves, we will lose this next round, and 
if we do, the loss is just as efficacious as if 
an army of Soviet troops had marched into 
these underdeveoped areas of the world. 

We may view this in a sense of enlightened 
self-interest for if these depressed and possi- 
bly envious countries cannot support an 
adequate standard of living, they will be 
unable to buy the goods we produce and 
which we must sell for our own well-being. 
This country is not self-sufficient. We must 
import many essential supplies. We must 
export much to sustain our industry and 
continue a high level of employment. In 
short, we need friendly free nations through- 
out the world with which we can trade. If 
we fail to help these countries now, the 
Russians well see to it that they drop into 
the Communist field of influence and be- 
come lost to us as friends and economic 
partners forever. 

At Geneva we must be prepared to deal 
with the Soviets in language they under- 
stand. We must be strong militarily and we 
must be strong economically. We can expect 
a concerted effort by the Communists to ex- 
pand their program of conquest by economic 
subversion. I believe that that will be the 
base strategy of their participation in the 
conference at the summit. 

We can win this phase of the cold warina 
walk if we try. We are world champions in 
the economic field. We have the know-how, 
the ability, and the wherewithal, which the 
Russians cannot acquire in a hundred years 
regardless of what the Pravda propaganda 
machine might say. The important thing 
is that we must understand what the Rus- 
sians are trying to do. We must at all times 
keep our attention fixed upon their motiva- 
tion notwithstanding sweet talk, lessening 
of tension, or even a few good deeds. We 
must be willing to be fair, but not fooled. 
We must be kindly, but not kidded. We are 
justified in having faith in ourselves, albeit 
our trust must repose with the Almighty. 


We are awake, Mr. Dulles; who do you 
really believe has been asleep at the 
switch? 


Creative Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
last August 24 Clarence Francis, na- 
tional chairman of the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report, delivered a 
magnificent address entitled ‘“‘Creative 
Citizenship.” His speech was delivered 
before the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Not 
only is the message particularly perti- 
nent to this Congress, but it also allows 
me to pay a tribute to Mr. Julian S. 
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Myrick. As Mr. Francis pointed out, Mr. 
Myrick has been one of the energetic 
fighters for reorganization long before 
the birth of the Hoover Commission. In 
many ways this speech is a tribute to 
him: 

CREATIVE CITIZENSHIP 

When Julian Myrick conveyed your cordial 
invitation to meet with you here, I accepted 
readily. For one thing I feel that the Cit- 
izens Committee for the Hoover Report owes 
special thanks to Julian and to all of you 
who have taken such a keen interest in Fed- 
eral reorganization since the days of the first 
Hoover Commission in 1949. 

Further, I find the theme of this, your 
66th annual meeting, an exciting and chal- 
lenging one. “Creative salesmanship”’ is cer- 
tainly, as you put it, a “dynamic factor” in 
business today. Frankly, I don’t believe 
such terms as “creative” or “dynamic” were 
generally used or understood by businessmen 
in the days when I started out as a salesman. 
But in my several decades as a “prune ped- 
dler,” I have seen some striking changes. 
We have all learned many new things. We 
have accepted new views of many old things. 

There will be nothing new or strange to 
you, therefore, in the fact that I have chosen 
“creative citizenship” as my topic and that 
I regard it as a definite part of your discus- 
sion of creative salesmanship. The two 
go hand in hand. 

Let us go back for a moment to the period, 
not so very long ago, when salesmanship 
itself was a fairly new thing. Its real po- 
tential as an economic and social force was 
just beginning to be understood. The faith- 
ful drummer, going his rounds, the butt 
of many jokes and the author of many more, 
was deemed to be a useful fellow in his way 
but that was about all. 

As &@ matter of fact, some of my family 
and friends were pretty dubious about my 
vocational choice. They considered it a 
waste of a college education to go into sell- 
ing, especially in the grocery business. And 
they had a point. If you’ve ever seen the 
typical old-fashioned grocery store, with its 
barrels of molasses, crackers, and pickles, 
its flypaper in summer and pot-bellied stove 
in winter, you will know what I mean. It 
was no shining symbol of progress. 

Since then, of course, in mine as in all 
businesses, breathtaking gains have been 
made. A vital factor behind these gains has 
been the creative power of our sales mecha- 
nism—and back of that a new spirit, a new 
concept of the purposes of salesmanship. 

To be perfectly hardheaded about it, let 
us begin by stating clearly that salesmen 
work primarily to make a living. Of couse, 
but is that all? No, every salesman worth 
his salt is helping to create and satisfy the 
American urge for better products, better 
services, and better living. 

You, for example, are engaged primarily 
in the sale of life insurance. But that is only 
the starting point in the great story of the 
service you perform. You sell something 
that no one can eat or wear, or ride in. Few 
people consciously realize the need for life 
insurance. So you must first of all be edu- 
cators. You must awaken others to the need. 
And you must also be visionaries. You have 
to open people’s eyes to the possibilities and 
the opportunities which life insurance offers. 

The policy you hand over to your client 
is just a token, a symbol. What you actu- 
ally sell is security, thrift, health, education, 
recreation, and peace of mind. Life insur- 
ance makes an enormous contribution to 
the continuity and stability of millions of 
families and many business enterprises. It 
aids in the strength and growth of our na- 
tional economy. 

You deal with the individual American. 
You teach him to save, to plan, to use his 
resources wisely for the protection of his 
family, the improvement of his circum- 
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stances, and the happiness of his old age. 
You spread before him a constantly widen- 
ing variety of opportunities to make the 
most of life in his own way. 

What you sell to Americans is something 
no Russian can buy. The very concept of 
individually-purchased and _  individually- 
pianned security is abhorrent to the Com- 
munist philosophy. Statism, the Marxist 
ideal, no more permits the citizen any opin- 
ion with respect to his economic destiny 
than it tolerates his participation in the 
aitfairs of government. 

This brings us to “the other side of the 
medal.” One of the deep, distinguishing 
differences between freedom and _ totali- 
tarianism centers around the relationship 
of the individual to his Government. In 
the Marxist state, the citizen has no right 
to interest himself in the conduct of gov- 
ernmental affairs; in America he has no 
right to refrain. 

Perhaps what I am saying is Just too ob- 
vious. But is it really? We expound and 
accept the doctrine of responsible citizen- 
ship without question. But has our think- 
ing as to its meaning kept pace with the 
whirlwind developments of the times? Or 
are we still largely content with the one- 
horse attitudes of the past. 

In those earlier days, as I recall it, most 
people were reasonably conscientious about 
voting. They paid their taxes, such as they 
were. They followed the doings of William 
Jennings Bryan, Teddy Roosevelt, and Bob 
LaFollette in much the same way that they 
noted the exploits of Tinker, Evers, and 
Chance. Once in awhile they got fairly ex- 
cited about an election. 

Peihaps that was good enough for those 
times. Government then, the Federal Gov- 
ment especially, had relatively little real 
meaning to the citizen in terms of his every- 
day life. In 1910 the dollar cost of running 
the whole Federal establishment, Army, 
Navy, and all, was $694 million. The budget 
of New York City is more than twice as big 
as that today. 

Now I don’t need to bother you with sta- 
tistics. You probably know that Federal 
costs amounted to about $38 per average 
Ameriean family per year in 1910 and that 
they come to $1,600 per family today, just 
42 times as much. The interest on the visi- 
ble national debt (and I use the word “‘visi- 
ble” advisedly) is five and one-half times 
today what the whole debt was then. 

I need not remind you either that, as citi- 
zens and businessmen, we have to take the 
Government into consideration with every 
move we make. Not only taxes but regula- 
tions, ordinances, guaranties, subsidies, and 
controls pervade our daily lives. 


For that matter I don’t need to point out 
to you, of all people, that the whole struc- 
ture of your great insurance industry is 
founded on confidence in the future of the 
United States as a free Nation. Obviously 
private insurance cannot exist in a collecti- 
vist economy. Quite as obviously, there are 
certain clear dangers in the trends of recent 
years to which you are peculiarly sensitive. 

Huge taxes, debts, and deficits must be 
met from the profits of industry and the 
earnings and savings of the citizen. Every 
cent of extravagance or waste adds to the 
danger of further inflation and threatens to 
cut deeper into the value of the dollar which 
your companies have promised to pay. Every 
bit of needless Government competition with 
industry reduces revenues and adds to the 
tax burden. 

No, you realize full well what a great stake 
you have in the stability of our economy and 
the prudent management of our Government. 
You are thinking ahead to 1975 when there 
will be nearly 21 million persons over 65 
years of age in America and you are properly 
concerned with the safety of their savings. 

Finally, you know as well as anyone that 
the Government has grown so big so fast in 

_Tecent years that it can literally topple over 
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onus at any time. Thanks to the phenome- 
nal expansion of our industries we have so 
far kept our balance. But we must face the 
fact that “Big Government,” the product of 
an astounding succession of wars and emer- 
gencies to which there seems no end, will be 
a constant problem of the future. 

We will conquer that problem exactly to 
the extent that we, as citizens, address our- 
selves to it. To the exact extent that we 
neglect it, it will tend eventually to over- 
whelm us. 

Well, once we agree on that point, where 
do we begin? How do we get hold of this 
ponderous and complicated problem? We 
would have no answer to that question were 
it not for the Hoover Commissions. 

Something new, something big, something 
terribly important happened in America in 
1947. That was the year in which Congress, 
by unanimous vote, created the first bipar- 
tisan Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. And 
it seems to me fully as much an act of Provi- 
dence as it was an act of Congress which 
brought former President Herbert Hoover to 
the helm of that venture. 

You recall that the first Commission 
labored for 2 long years, with the aid of 
390 devoted specialists called task-force 
workers, to give us our first clear view of 
modern government in all its magnitude 
and complexity. The Commission also filed 
a series of specific recommendations for 
cutting out waste and duplication and im- 
proving efficiency in the executive branch. 

Against all precedent, and despite consid- 
erable opposition, some 75 percent of the 
Commission’s recommendations were adopt- 
ed with savings that today run well into the 
billions. This was the result of a significant 
reawakening of citizen interest in govern- 
mental affairs. It showed that something 
can be done when party lines are brushed 
aside. And it paved the way for the second 
Hoover Commission. 

Also created unanimously by Congress, in 
1953, and set up along the same lines under 
the same leadership, the new Commission 
likewise labored for 2 years. This time it 
had a broader assignment. It was authorized 
to go into matters of policy. It questioned 
not only whether a governmenta) function 
is being properly conducted but whether it 
should be conducted by Government at all. 

You have seen the headlines which accom- 
panied the publication of each of the 19 
sections of the new Hoover report in the 
period from February until June 30 of 
this year when the Commission’s official 
existence ended. Let me mention just a few 
of the findings. 

The Government’s $9 billion-a-year pay- 
roll suffers from a turnover of close to 25 
percent per year. If we could reduce this 
turnover to 20 percent, we would save nearly 
$50 million a year in training and replace- 
ment costs. And a true career senior civil 
service would repay the Nation more than 
can ever be reckoned in dollars and cents. 

The Government creates and handles some 
25 billion pieces of paper a year which 
engages the efforts of 750,000 full-time em- 
ployees and costs more than the whole Fed- 
eral budget in .the Taft administration. 
Most of the endless letters and question- 
naires which flow back and forth between 
Washington and industry are too complicated 
and many of them are utterly needless. The 
commission found ways of simplifying or 
eliminating much paperwork which might 
save as much as $255 million a year. 

Waste and duplication abound in the 
management of the 26 Federal agencies 
which engage in medical activities. In its 
efforts to meet the needs of the 30 million 
citizens for whom it has assumed some 
degree of responsibility for medical care, 
the Government wastes money through ill- 
coordinated hospital construction (new beds 
here, empty ones there) and, worse still, 
fails to utilize wisely the scarce skills and 
talents of medical and technical personnel. 
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I spoke before of the visible national dept 

This refers to the $274 billion of direct op). 
gations which we all know about. The Com. 
mission found huge additional mora] Ob. 
ligations of more than $240 billion to which 
the Government is committed through loans 
guaranties, or insuring activities Carried @ 
by 104 different lending agencies.” And 
this is exclusive of the unfunded liabjj. 
ities of the retirement program which are 
estimated at $265 billion. The true total of 
our Nation’s obligations, therefore, is more 
like $780 billion than $274 billion. 
- The Commission further found a “ten. 
ency to create activities which could pe 
undertaken by private agencies” * +s 
“concealed subsidies” * * * “inadequate 
equities” * * * and the always great dan. 
ger that “where easy money is obtainable 
from the Government, financial integrity 
tends to deteriorate and windfalls and ¢or. 
ruption frequently flourish.” The (Comp. 
mission had no difficulty in uncovering po- 
tential savings of $200 million a year in this 
field. It found, moreover, that nearly §5 
billion could be returned to the Treasury 
by mutualizing certain funds and liquidat. 
ing others. 


As you might well suppose, tremendous 
opportunities for economy reside in other 
Hoover Commission reports. Government- 
owned storage space occupies an acreage 
twice the size of Manhattan Island. The 
Government carries personal property inven- 
tories of about $115 billion. Stocks on hand 
of some items sometimes represent the ad- 
vance supplies of 9, 21, and even 79 years, 
As a real-estate man, Uncle Sam owns one- 
fourth of the acreage of the 48 States and 
2,500,000,000 square feet of floorspace, the 
equivalent of 1,250 Empire State Buildings, 
In the Defense Department alone there are 
2,500 business-type establishments at least 
1,000 of which, the Commission said, are in 
needless competition with private enterprise. 


And these are just a few samples from the 
3,300,000 words of research findings which the 
Commission left as its legacy. On its way 
out the Commission concluded a series of 314 
recommendations which, if fully applied, 
would lead to savings of not less than $5 
billion a year, possibly more. Additionally 
there is between $5 billion and $6 billion of 
returnable capital which could be brought 
back to the Treasury from agencies and other 
Government business enterprises. 

We thus have a clear-cut opportunity to 
balance the Federal budget and make a sub- 
stantial reduction in the national debt. 
Think of that. 

And whose job is it to see the recommenda- 
tions through? As before, responsibility rests 
in part with the administration and in part 
with the Congress. Some 45 percent of the 
recommendations can be accomplished by 
administrative action within the executive 
branch. Most of the remainder will require 
congressional approval. 

Real progress, I am happy to say, is being 
made in the realm of executive branch ac- 
tion. Presumably Congress, having created 
the Commission, will in the fullness of time 
take the initiative with respect to some of 
the recommendations. But this we know 
with certainty: Scores of previous reorgan- 
ization commissions have labored in vail 
and died forgotten for lack of the one factor 
which made a success of the first Hoover 
Commission and without which there cal 
be small hope for substantial achievement 
by the new one. 

That factor is citizen support. That's the 
American pattern after all. In a bipartisal 
program of this scope, both the Executive 
and the Congress need to feel that the pub 
lic is interested in seeing something done. 
Heavy pressures, both within and without 
the Government, are already forming agaist 
certain sections of the Hoover Report. 1? 
offset these, there must be a means by which 
disinterested citizens can applaud, encow 
age, and, if need be, prod official Washingto) 
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This is a task for the citizen who recog- 
nizes the importance of the problem with 
respect to all his other concerns and is 
willing to give time, thought, and good hard 
work to its solution. This is, in fact, a won- 
derful opportunity and a great challenge to 
the citizen who sees his responsibilities in 
modern, jet-age terms, not in the one-horse 
terms that were perhaps good enough when 
the Government was less than a tenth of 
its present size. : : 

When events bring a great Nation like 
ours to the crossroads, the decision to turn 
in either direction isn’t made overnight. 
The one way in which we can insure the 
preservation of that great, basic difference 
petween our society and the totalitarian 
state is to assert the difference by our own 
deeds. Creative citizenship is active citi- 
yenship, not just Once a year or once every 
g months, but day by day the year round. 
And any citizen can vote for better govern- 
ment every day of his life, if he has a 3- 
cent stamp, by getting back of the Hoover 
commission. 

In you and the 60,00 articulate, active, 
intelligent creative salesmen whom you rep- 
resent, I see a potential army of creative 
citizens. I hope you will seize the oppor- 
tunity contained in the Hoover report and 
act upon it in your own way. I grant that 
the report requires study but I don’t think 
an alert citizen can afford to be ignorant of 
its contents. 

I grant, too, that there will be opposition, 
strong opposition, to some of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. Let me warn you 
now, in fact, that well-directed efforts are 
being made by powerful groups to discredit 
the Commission and attack its facts. Many 
of these attacks will prove, on examination, 
to be based on misinterpretations of the 
Commission’s actual recommendations or 
outright distortions. One national organiza- 
tion of veterans issued an 11-point series 
of allegations against the report, 5 of which 
turned out to have no basis in anything the 
Commission said, 2 of which lacked any fac- 
tual explanation, 3 of which were matters of 
opinion, and 1 of which was redundant. 

One of the Nation’s great newspapers went 
off half-cocked before the report was even 
issued and condemned the Commission and 
all its work on the basis of a recommenda- 
tion which it never did make and had no 
intention of making. I mention these things 
merely to illustrate the fact that the citizen 
who supports the Hoover Commission must 
prepare to join in a good, lively, healthy 
national Town Meeting. 

At the same time, I want to make it plain 
that the controversial aspects of the report 
can easily be exaggerated. We have just 
completed an analysis of the Commission’s 
314 recommendations. There is very gen- 
eral support for, and no known opposition 
to, 194.5 of them. There is general support 
for, and mild opposition to, another 71.5. 
The remaining 48 have drawn strong op- 
position but they are also warmly supported 
in other quarters. 

At all events, let us not lose sight of the 
big goals in pursuit of small quarrels. There 
is too much at stake for all of us. 


To sum up, I make these points: If only 
for good, sound dollars-and-cents reasons, 
creative citizenship is a definite part of the 
Creative salesman’s job. It is the way in 
which he contributes to the preservation of 
te environment in which he earns his daily 
bread. But remember, ‘create’ means 
“Make” and the truly creative man, in any 
walk of life, is the man who wants to bring 
hew things into being or improve existing 
things, who is never satisfied with simple 
Self-preservation as a goal in itself. There 
is more, far more, than dollars-and-cents 
Satisfaction, great as that may be, for the 
ciuzen who works in support of the Hoover 
Commission. 

In closing I can do no better than remind 
the Hoover Commission's own view 


you of 
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of its objectives. This was set forth in the 
Commission’s final report to the Congress 
and was signed by every member including, 
of course, those who dissented from sections 
of the report itself. 

“The problems before the Commission have 
by no means been purely financial,” the 
Commission said. ‘In our recommendations 
we have sought six objectives: 

“First. To preserve the full security of the 
Nation in a disturbed world. 

“Second. To maintain the functioning of 
all necessary agencies which make for the 
common welfare. 

“Third. To stimulate the fundamental re- 
search upon which national security and 
progress are based. 

“Fourth. To improve efficiency and elimi- 
nate waste in the executive agencies. 

“Fifth. To eliminate or reduce Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise. 

“Sixth, and perhaps most important of 
all—to strengthen the economic, social, and 
governmental structure which has brought 
us, now for 166 years, constant blessings and 
progress.” 

And I ask you: Is that not worth working 
and, if need be, fighting for? 





Statement by William G. Zetzmann, Chair- 
man, Board of Public Works, State of 
Louisiana, and Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


r. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement by 
William G. Zetzmann: 

Last week, I attended a meeting of the 


Mississippi Valley Association, in Omaha, 
Nebr. And, accompanying United States 


Army engineers, I flew 500 miles up the 
valley of the Missouri River to Pierre, S. Dak., 
where I got firsthand information about the 
Oahe Dam and Reservoir. This is one of & 
series of dams and reservoirs being con- 
structed in connection with a $900 million 
flood-control and public- and private-power 
projects that ultimately will control 75 per- 
cent of the water which comes down the 
Missouri River, and, therefore, is of vital im- 
portance to the city of New Orleans, not only 
from the viewpoint of flood control, but also 
navigation, commerce, industry, and even 
our drinking-water supply. 

The valley of the Missouri River, one of 
the Nation’s great rivers, comprises 529,000 
square miles, one-sixth of the total area 
of the United States. In this vast inland 
empire, included in the Louisiana Purchase 
that Thomas Jefferson bought from France 
for a few cents per acre, I saw a working 
demonstration of unified public action, 
which in a decade has literally changed the 
face of the earth. I saw a system of great 
Missouri River dams which rival the greatest 
engineering works the world has ever seen. 

Water in that region is being impounded 
in huge, man-made reservoirs, on a gargan- 
tuan scale, through a basin-wide, multiple- 
purpose water program which is nearly 50 
percent completed. I saw two of these great 
dams and reservoirs from the air; and, in- 
spected a third on the ground. Two other 
massive structures on the upper river, which 
are also now in operation, were beyond the 
scope of our tour. 
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All told, today, the Corps of Engineers, 
working with the 10 Missouri Basin States 
and 6 cooperating Federal agencies, has 4 
main-stem dams and reservoirs completed, 
or sufficiently near completion so that all 
are in operation. They are functioning to 
prevent destructive floods, to facilitate Mis- 
souri River and Mississippi River navigation, 
to assure adequate water supply for 2 mil- 
lion people who take their water from the 
river; for power development, and expansion 
of irrigation. 

They have stopped major floods on the 
upper and middle Missouri River for some 
1,000 river miles. They have now in storage 
nearly 15 million acre-feet of water, the 
equivalent of about two-thirds the average 
annual flow of the Missouri River at Sioux 
City, Iowa. For three successive drought 
years, this new reservoir system has been 
able to maintain a steady, adequate flow of 
water in the river to meet the peak summer 
demands of cities, industries, and a growing 
navigation business of the Missouri below 
Omaha. In addition, they are producing 
over 1 billion kilowatt hours of electrical 
energy and will double that production in 
another year. 

What does this mean to New Orleans and 
the lower Mississippi? It means water in 
the “bank” which will help us to meet our. 
demands of the future. Actually, that 
system of controls far up the Missouri Val- 
ley has already made, and will continue to 
make, important contributions to our wel- 
fare. 

I learned from Brig. Gen. W. E. Potter, the 
corps’ Missouri River division engineer, that, 
during the drought months of the past fall 
and summer, fully 75 percent of the flow of 
the Missouri River, all the way from Sioux 
City to St. Louis, was provided by water from 
these reservoirs—water which had been saved 
from floods of previous years and skimmed off 
during high spring flows. This bonus water 
accounted for 40 percent of the flow in our 
own Mississippi River for several critical 
months last summer and fall. It helped us 
with our local salt-wedge problem, and it 
assured sufficient channel depths at St. Louis 
and below to maintain 9-foot depth loading 
of our river barges, at a time when the Mis- 
sissippi was too low to do this job alone. 

This service to us on the Mississippi was 
incidental to the major purposes of the com- 
prehensive Missouri Basin water control pro- 
gram, which was authorized by Congress in 
1944 and is now in its tenth construction 
year. But, we did benefit and will continue 
to benefit year after year, because of the vi- 
sion and foresight of our neighbors to the 
north and west. I was assured by the Gov- 
ernors of Nebraska and South Dakota, and 
other citizens of the Missouri Valley, that the 
Mississippi Valley Association and Members 
of Congress from our own region had contrib- 
uted very helpfully to the success of this 
project. 

I saw another refreshing thing up there in 
the Missouri Basin, which generates a lot of 
the water on which we live. I flew over a 
snow-blanketed countryside for more than 
500 miles. The snow ranged in depth up to 
12 inches at Pierre, the capital of South Da- 
kota. This early winter snow augers well for 
next summer’s water supply and holds some 
promise of relief from the dry cycle of the 
past several years. 

The hopeful part of this picture is that 
we have the solid assurance now that these 
Corps of Engineers dams and reservoirs will 
store every gallon of the snow-melt and the 
spring and summer rains, so that it can be 
released—as man needs it—all the way down 
the Missouri, and hence into our own Missis- 
sippi. 

I had the privilege of inspecting the great 
Oahe Dam, which is now in the major con- 
struction stage. I walked hundreds of feet 
into a concrete tunnel 20 feet in diameter, 
1 of 6 which, in the future, will carry the 
Missouri under the 240-foot high dam that 
extends 2 miles across the Missouri Valley. 
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I cannot begin to describe the size of this 
project—the world’s largest rolled-fill dam. 
You would have to see it to believe it. The 
dam will require 75-million cubic yards of 
earth fill; and, the concrete outlet structures, 
powerhouse and spillway, over a million and 
a half cubic yards of concrete. In 1958 this 
structure will, be completed and another 
mighty control added to the Missouri system. 

But equally interesting and inspiring to 
me was the meeting we attended with Gov- 
ernor Joe Foss, of South Dakota; members 
of the greater South Dakota Development 
Association, and other directors of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association. There, I caught 
the spirit of drive and unity of purpose which 
has enabled these people of the Missouri 
Basin to set a river development record in a 
decade—a record which is a challenge to the 
entire country. 

In Omaha, Nebr., and Pierre, S. Dak., the 
work of International Trade Mart and Inter- 
national House are well known. Our port— 
New Orleans—is their port. The splendid 
cooperation of delegates from those States, 
in matters pertaining to the Tidewater Chan- 
nel at New Orleans, the control of Old River, 
and the prevention of the capture of the 
Mississippi River by the Atchafalaya—all 
evidence their feeling that what is good for 
New Orleans is also good for Omaha and 
Pierre. Likewise, we should always keep in 
mind that what is good for the Mississippi 
Valley, as a whole, is good for New Orleans. 


After the Spree Comes the Hangover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an article written by James 
Reston, of the New York Times, appear- 
ing in its issue of January 1, 1956. The 
year 1955 might well go down in history 
as a year of wishful thinking by the ad- 
ministration, and creating such thinking 
in the minds of too large a percent- 
age of our people. 

The article follows: 

AFTER THE SPREE COMES THE HANGOVER 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, December 31.—The adminis- 
tration has made its New Year’s resolutions, 
like all the rest of us, and now all it has to 
do is carry them out. 

This will not be easy, for the state of the 
Nation at the beginning of 1956 is a little 
like the state of many of its citizens this 
weekend. It has been on a lovely spree and 
is now facing the inevitable hangover. 

Nineteen fifty-five was fun: A year of wish- 
ful thinking about the Russians, the Chinese, 
the boom, the schools, the roads, Quemoy and 
Matsu, the Middle East, the Germans, the 
French, disarmament, and the President’s 
health. 

Nineteen fifty-six will be more difficult, 
for the bills are coming in, and they are 
coming in during a_ presidential election 
year, when they will be hard to pay. 

PLEASE REMIT 

In 1955 a large part of the foreign military 
and economic aid program was taken out of 
reserves; in 1956, almost $5 billion will have 
to be appropriated just to keep the program 
going at the same rate. 

In 1955, the administration offered the 
country a do-it-yourself school building 
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program which required the appropriation 
of very little money and got hopelessly in- 
volved in the old controversies over segre- 
gation and aid to parochial schools. 

In 1956, a new and imaginative effort will 
be made to persuade the Congress to author- 
ize Federal grants of over $1 billion in the 
next 5 years. 

In 1955, the disarmament problem was 
met with a gimmick—the President’s limited 
aerial inspection proposal—but in 1956 the 
United States will have to come forward 
with a serious plan. 

In 1955, the administration has asked the 
Nation to believe that the vast and critical 
battle for the world depends for its success 
on the continued service of one wounded 
soldier; in 1956, this proposition will have 
to be put to a decision. 

In the foreign field, the assumptions of 
1955—that the Arab States would look only 
to the West for military and political aid; 
that the Chinese Communists would make 
no moves toward the conquest of Quemoy 
and Matsu; that the Russians would stay 
out of the Middle East, and agree to the 
unification of Germany—are no _ longer 
valid. 

The cold war is now changing. It is as 
if two football teams, slogging it out be- 
tween the tackles in straight power plunges, 
suddenly shifted into spread formation, re- 
quiring new offenses and new dejienses, and 
opening up vast new opportunities for at- 
tack. 

The administration is resolved to do some- 
thing about these things. It knows that 
the time for temporizing with the school 
and road problems, for dreaming about the 
end of foreign aid, and for hoping that the 
Communists would be reasonable in Europe 
and Asia is over, and it has made some 
bold New Year’s resolutions to deal with 
the new situation. 


THE NEW PROGRAMS 


This is what all the Cabinet and National 
Security Council meetings here and at Camp 
David have been about. They have resolved 
to put foreign aid on a more or less per- 
manent basis; to dig into the Treasury for 
the schools and roads; to grapple with the 
immensely complex problem of mederniz- 
ing the obsolescent defenses of Western Eu- 
rope; to compensate the farmers for their 
losses; to shift strategy in the Middle East 
and south Asia; to hold the line on taxes, 
and to deal more urgently with the soaring 
volume of consumer credit. 

As every citizen knows, however, it is 
easier to say what you want to do in the 
new year than to do it, and this is par- 
ticulary true of this time and this admin- 
istration. 

The time calls for radical changes when 
everything on the surface looks pretty good 
and there is no widespread demand for 
changes. The administration has said pub- 
licly—what it knows privately is not true— 
that “everything’s booming but the guns,” 
and the people who do not live on farms have 
tended to believe it. 

No conservative party really wants to make 
changes in a program it likes when it is en- 
joying a general immunity from criticism 
and the electorate is reasonably content. 
This administration likes its farm program 
and its foreign policy, its school program 
and its road program about as they are. 

Indeed, one of the critical aspects of the 
situation in the days before the opening of 
Congress is that the new programs it will 
introduce in the coming weeks already out- 
run the convictions of many of the leaders 
of the administration. 

They will suport these programs because 
the political and economic facts at home 
and abroad require them to do so, and the 
President, who is more enthusiastic about 
changes than some members of the Cabinet, 
has decided for change. 

But if the administration’s New Year's 
resolutions are to be written into law in an 
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election year, somebody is going to have ;, 
fight for them every day with great en. 
thusiasm, and this fight must be Carries 
to a large extent by some men who are not 
eager for the battle. 7 


Consumer Gas Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in yestey. 
day’s newspapers I was dismayed t 
learn of the introduction of legislation 
by Senators MONRONEY, FULBRIGHT, Ay- 
DERSON, and DANIEL which would requir: 
the Washington Gas Light Co. to prin 
on its monthly consumer bills a break. 
down statement to show how much o 
the bill goes to the distributing company, 
the pipeline and the producer. Thi 
legislation is propounded in part t 
point up the smaller portion of the bil} 
representing production. 

The obvious purpose of this legislation 
is more sinister than sincere and pur- 
ports to take punitive action against this 
company for joining the Council of 
Local Gas Companies in a legitimate 
protest against the Harris-Fulbright gas 
steal bill. 

The technique is completely in keep- 
ing with the resolution to investigate the 
distributors of natural gas because of 
their opposition to the Harris bill in the 
House last summer. 

The Congress of the United States is 
no place for vindication and recrimina- 
tions—it is a place for sober and con- 
scientious deliberation. 

I am proud of the forthright courage 
of the gas distribution industries to re- 
sist the efforts of the oil and gas indus- 
try to run roughshod over the interests 
of the gas-consuming public. 

The records and cost figures of the 
distribution of natural gas in the Wash- 
ington area as well as the other gas con- 
suming areas are public records—open 
for public scrutiny. The gas-consuming 
public in any given area has the right to 
inquire, investigate and dispute a £as 
rate before its utility commission and in 
the courts. It is that very right which 
the Harris-Fulbright bill seeks to take 
away from the public with respect 
gas production. The measure is no give 
away—it is the “takeaway” of 1956. 

It is my earnest hope that the Senate 
will exercise more wisdom than the 
House on this measure and defeat it for 
all time. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may pra 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse thé 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. ‘The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale chail be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939): 
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Investment Opportunities in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following address en- 
tiled ‘Investment Opportunities in 
Latin America,” delivered at the finance 
conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association by Dr. Luis Machado, 
Executive Director of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, New York, December 2, 1955: 

If I had to describe in one singie phrase 

the opportunities for investment in Latin 
America, I would say that, in her economic 
development, Latin America is today where 
the United States of America was a hundred 
years ago. 
” You probably would understand much 
better what I have to say if, by a twist of 
our imagination, we would turn back the 
hands of the clock and the leaves of the 
calendar a full century; something—I am 
sure—many in the audience would not cb- 
ject to, if it could be done. Let us imagine 
that a century ago the American Manage- 
ment Association, at its finance conference, 
had asked someone to talk briefly on the op- 
portunities for investment in that part of 
the United States that lies west of the 
Mississippi River. 

By 1855 the United States had already be- 
come an important nation. It had reached 
a population of 25 million people. It had 
just finished assimilating the large area of 
land bought at 4 cents an acre from France 
under the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. It 
had pushed its frontiers west of the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific Ocean by annexing Cali- 
fornia and what is now Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Texas had just joined the Union. Gold 
had recently been discovered in California. 

It is true that most of the newly acquired 
area was still unexplored; that there were 
no roads to reach the new lands; that there 
was not much law and order prevailing at the 
time; that men had to fight the Indians, the 
bandits and the forces of nature to survive; 
that a gun had to be carried on the hip, 
ready to be used; that sanitation and comfort 
did not exist; that living conditions were 
hard and difficult; that political conditions 
were unstable; and that the question of 
the abolition of slavery was boiling and head- 
ing the country toward a cruel and bloody 
civil war, 

All that was true. But no one—not even 
the most conservative banker—would have 
questioned the opportunities for investment 
that existed a hundred years ago in that 
area. In fact, the most enthusiastic orator 
et a finance conference like this, speaking 
& century ago on the opportunities for in- 
vestment west of the Mississippi River—even 
resorting to the wildest dreams—could not 
have possibly foreseen the fantastic develop- 
ment of the teeming cities, the bumper 
crops, the herds of cattle, the oil production, 
the prosperous mining enterprises, including 
all ores, from iron, copper and zine to pre- 
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cious metals and uranium; the booming in- 
dustries, the gigantic aviation factories, the 
vacation lands, the movie colonies, the hy- 
droelectric generating plants, the growth in 
population, and the many other factors that 
have contributed to make this country the 
most advanced and richest Nation in the 
history of the world. How could anyone 
predict that the population of the United 
States in a century was going to jump from 
25 million to 160 million? ° 

I repeat that in 1855 no one could have 
doubted the wisdom of investing west of the 
Mississippi River, because the necessary in- 
gredients for a good investment were all pres- 
ent there at the time. 

Let us see if we all agree on what is a good 
investment. An investment is the applica- 
tion of capital to a new venture for a pro- 
ductive purpose. The object of an invest- 
ment is to produce; and the success of an 
investment is determined by its production. 
If an investment grows, that is, if it pro- 
duces, it is a good investment. If it fails to 
grow, it is a poor investment. Growth is 
the measure of success of an invesiment. 

In 1855 the United States was a growing 
Nation; growing in area, in pbysical re- 
sources, in population, in commerce, in do- 
mestic production. The opportunity for in- 
vestment was there, and the seed could not 
fail to ripen in such favorable soil. Growth 
is the ideal climate for investments. 

Now, let’s get back to our conference and to 
our year of grace 1955. Let us take a long 
look from this great city of New York, the 
financial center of the world, to that large 
and distant area, a thousand miles away, 
little known and less understood, that is 
called Latin America. 

Let me first remind you that Latin America 
is not a country, but a continent; a continent 
where 20 independent Republics and a few 
territories still under European colonial dom- 
ination live peacefully side by side. I do not 
know how many of you have visited Latin 
America, or how many of you have business 
there. But for the benefit of those of you 
that have never visited our shores, let me ex- 
plain that Latin America occupies an area 
two-and-a-half times the size of the United 
States. In this very large area, you will find 
the longest and the second highest mountain 
range in the world, the Andes; the largest 
river in the world, the Amazon; the highest 
navigable lake, the Titicaca; one of the larg- 
est waterfalls bounding on three countries, 
the Iguazu; and the highest watefalls in the 
world, Angel’s Falls in Venezuela. 

This large continent to the south of you 
is the largest producer in the world of heef, 
coffee, sugar, cocoa, tropical fruits, silver, 
copper, and manganese. It is also one of 
the largest producers of wheat, corn, cotton, 
‘wool, fibers, timber, iron, aluminum, sulfur, 
zinc, lead, chromium, nickel, mica, and 
petroleum. It is the largest customer of 
the United States, from whom we purchased 
and paid for goods in 1954 in the amount of 
$3,286,300,000; and its total international 
trade last year exceeded $14,500.000,000. 

And yet, despite these impressive figures, 
one-third of our continent is still virgin 
and unexplored; and less than one-half of 
our land is in actual production. What the 
natural resources of Latin America might 
amount to when fully developed, simply 
escapes the wildest imagination. 

But the most important thing about Latin 
America is that it is a growing continent. 
Latin America is growing at a rate not 
equaled by another area in the world. For 


the first time in history, in 1950 our popula- 
tion exceeded the population of the United 
States, and today it has reached 180 million 
inhabitants; that is, more than the United 
States and Canada combined. Population is 
growing at the unprecedented net rate of 
2.5 percent per year. At this rate, we should 
have 300 million people in Latin America 
by 1975, and 500 million by the turn of the 
century; doubling, by then, the estimated 
population of the United States and Canada. 


Our production has been increasing at the 
rate of 5 percent per year. Thus, despite the 
rapid growth of population, an overall in- 
crease of 2.5 percent in per capita output has 
been achieved. This compares with an aver- 
age annual per capita growth of 2.1 percent 
in the United States during the period of 
1869-1952. A long-sustained production in- 
crease at the present rate will simply ac- 
complish wonders in Latin America. 

The economic development taking place 
in Latin America is really spectacular. It 
should be so, because we have in 1955 at our 
disposal means and facilities that did not 
exist in 1855, when the Americans started to 
develop the West. We can today use for de- 
velopment steam, electricity, automobiles 
and trucks, agricultural machinery, radio, 
telegraph, and telephone. Our technologi- 
cal progress permits us to apply to produc- 
tion, conservation, and distribution scientific 
techniques and processes unknown a century 
ago. And we can count, in addition, on the 
financial resources and facilities of institu- 
tions like the World Bank, the Export-Im- 
port Bank, and the new International 
Finance Corporation now in process of or- 
ganization, whose purpose is to assist pre- 
cisely in the economic development of the 
world. The development of Latin America is 
going so fast, that we are shortcircuiting the 
traditional process. We are jumping directly 
from the burro to the airplane. 

Cities like Buenos Aires, Rio, Mexico City, 
Habana, Montevideo, Santiago, Sao Paulo, 
and Lima, with millions of inhabitants, 
would hardly be recognized by anyone who 
has been away from them a few years. Two 
hundred new houses are being built every 
day in Sao Paulo alone, in an effort to meet 
the acute housing shortage. How Caracas 
has miraculously emerged from the jungle as 
@ modern city with skyscrapers, office build- 
ings, apartment houses, magnificent hotels, 
golf clubs, wide boulevards, and super- 
speedways like New York, Chicago, and De- 
troit, is a story that amazes architects and 
engineers all over the world. 

Sanitation, preventive medicine and better 
nourishment have eradicated yellow fever, 
malaria and tropical diseases from our lands. 
An intensive educational system, coupled 
with our excellent colleges and our uni- 
versities, some of them older than Harvard, 
is preparing the new generations to take 
their place and do their duty in the com- 
mon task of developing our natural re- 
sources and maintaining our democratic in- 
stitutions. 

It is impossible to describe in a short talk 
like this what an enormous market Latin 
America will become within the next few 
years. Not only our population is increasing 
in numbers at a very high rate; but the re- 
markable improvement in the economic level 
of the people tends to further increase con- 
sumption of all kinds of goods and service, 
and to enlarge the Latin American market 
of the future. 
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Within the next few years, the beautiful 
isolated cities of Latin America will be in- 
terconnected by modern highways, roads, and 
railroads. These new means of communica- 
tion will open up for production new virgin 
territories. Hotels, motels, restaurants, 
playgrounds and vacation resorts will sprin- 
kle along their routes. The growing popula- 
tion will require millions of new homes. 
More people with more money in their pock- 
ets will need more food, more clothes, more 
shoes and more of all the necessities of life. 
More children will demand more new schools, 
more colleges and more universities. With 


the standard of living constantly improving . 


housewives in Latin America, as elsewhere, 
will insist on having all of the modern labor- 
saving household appliances and convenien- 
ces. Everyone who can afford it, will want 
an automobiie, and quite a few, a private 
airplane. Air conditioning will become a 
common building requirement. These needs 
will give rise to new industries, to new 
trades, to new employments, to new devel- 
opments. Cities will need more water, more 
sewage disposal systems, more power, more 
telephones, more recreational facilities. It 
has been estimated that Brazil alone would 
need in the next 20 years a billion dollars 
expansion in electric generation. 

Why—someone may ask—with so many at- 
tractive opportunities, investments have 
been rather slow in going to Latin Amer- 
ica? Iam inclined to believe that, aside from 
the fact that there have been many oppor- 
tunities for good investments at home, the 
slowness of investments in Latin America is 
largely due to ignorance about our coun- 
tries and lack of information on our real 
investment possibilities. 

I often run into people who are scared 
to deal with Latin America. Latin America, 
they say, is a land of physical and political 
instability, of revolutions, of recurring crisis, 
where no one can be sure that a loan will be 
ever paid back. 

Latin America is no exception to the rules 
of nature. Anyone afraid of hurricanes, 
earthquakes, floods, droughts, lightning, and 
volcanoes, better say out of Latin America, 
because we have, like all other areas of the 
world, our fair share of these natural phe- 
nomena. 

And revolutions are part of the climate of 
Latin America. Not that I advocate them; 
but they are the growing pains of the demo- 
cratic process, one of the several ways we 
have to change an unpopular government; 
just like the French change their Cabinets 
whenever they get tired of them. 

But neither acts of God nor revolutions 
seriously affect private investments. People, 
after an earthquake, a flood, a hurricane, or 
a military coup, keep on eating and dressing 
and going to the movies. Life goes on Just 
the same. Cattle keep on breeding. Crops 
keep on growing and must be consumed or 
exported. The economic cycle goes on, re- 
gardless of who signs the decrees in any 
government. And foreign debts are paid, 
whether they were contracted by the party 
in power or by their deposed predecessors. 
In this respect Latin America is unique in 
the world. 

This point is important enough for me to 
stop for a minute and cite a few figures, 
even at the risk of taxing your tired atten- 
tion. Let me tell you what our experience 
in the World Bank has been. During its 10 
years of operation, the World Bank has made 
55 loans to 12 Latin American countries for 
development purposes, aggregating a total of 
$642,405,000. I am pleased to report that 
there has not been a single default on any 
of these loans, either as to principal or 
interest. The Expert-Import Bank, since its 
creation in 1934 has made loans to practically 
every one of the Latin American Republics 
for an aggregate of $2,500,000,000; and they 
can report a similar experience. 
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According to the statistics compiled by 
the economic staff of the World Bank, the 
total outstanding public foreign debt of 
Latin America in dollars and other curren- 
cies, at the beginning of the Second World 
War in 1939, amounted in round figures to 
$3 billion. From 1939 to date Latin America 
received, in the form of public loans from 
the Export-Import Bank and from the World 
Bank, nearly $2,750.000,000 additional. Of 
that great total indebtedness of $5,750,000,- 
000 a very large part has been repaid; and, 
as of today, only one country, out of twenty 
republics, is in default on its old prewar 
debt for a total of less than $59 million. 
Consequently, the public debt risk of Latin 
America, according to the records, is 1 per- 
cent. In fact, our debt record, as a whole, is 
so good that there are countries in Latin 
America, like the Dominican Republic, Hon- 
duras and Venezuela, that can boast of not 
having at the present time any public for- 
eign debt. What other geographical area in 
the world—may I ask you—can show today 
a similar performance record? 

There are among the 20 Latin American 
Republics, like in any large family, natural 
differences in size, in population, in degree 
of economic development, and in commercial 
and trade practices. Some countries main- 
tain certain monetary controls, while others, 
like Mexico, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Panama, Peru, Guatemala, Honduras, Vene- 
zuela, El Salvador, and Haiti, have no foreign 
exchange controls. But everywhere in Latin 
America, the process of growth is present. 
Everywhere, economic development is pro- 
gressing at an accelerated pace. And con- 
sequently, everywhere there are excellent op- 
portunities for sound and profitable invest- 
ment. 

Some day the enterprising American, who 
has been pouring billions of dollars into oth- 
er areas, will take a serious look at the great 
family backyard lying to the south, just like 
a century ago he took a look at the great ex- 
panse of virgin territory west of the Missis- 
sippi River. When he does, I am sure that 
we will not have to wait a hundred years to 
show results; and any other future speaker 
before the American Management Associa- 
tion will be able to recite and praise what an 
excellent opportunity for investment this 
generation had in Latin America. 

A century ago, the American’s motto to 
the new generation was: Go west, young 
man, go west. I suggest that our motto to- 
day should be: Look south, investor, look 
south. 


Mrs. Nell Bohannon Vaughan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 24, 1955, Glasgow, Barren County, 
and Kentucky lost one of the sweetest 
little ladies that ever lived. She was 
Mrs. Nell Bohannon Vaughan, the 
mother of William (Bill) Vaughan, who 
for years served as acting superintendent 
of the House Radio Gallerye 

“Miss Nellie” as she was affectionately 
known by all of her friends, first began 
in politics when she was only 14 years 
old. Her father, the late Judge G. M. 
Bohannon, had announced for reelection 
and his little girl, Nellie, got busy in 
order to help him. From that day on 
until her death, ‘‘Miss Nellie” was the 
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Democratic wheelhorse of al] Kentucky 
This good woman was loved and respect. 
ed by all people. She was so considerate 
of her fellowman that even in a heated 
political campaign, the opposition aq. 
mired her methods. I was proud to cay 
“Miss Nellie” as my personal friend, 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous cop. 
sent, I insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following article that ap- 
peared on November 25, 1955, in the 
Evening Star, of Washington, D. ¢.: 
Mrs. NELL BOHANNON VAUGHAN, LONG ww 

KENTUCKY POLITICS 

Mrs. Nell Bohannon Vaughan, mother of 
William W. Vaughan, of Arlington, who was 
an aid to former Vice President Bark ey, ang 
Robert M. Vaughan, a Washington attorney, 
died Wednesday night in Glasgow, Ky., after 
a political career that began when she was 
only 14. 

Mrs. Vaughan’s first statewide campaign 
job was Democratic woman’s chairman in 
Senator BaRKLey’s first race for the Senate 
in 1928. Her son William, who served mr, 
BaRKLEY when he was Vice President, ts now 
custodian of records in the Office of the 
secretary of the Senate, and lives at Arling. 
ton Village, 2700 13th Road, Arlington. Her 
other son, Robert M. Vaughan, 5713 Overleg 
Road, Sumner, Md., is an attorney with 
King, Noble & Sonosky here. 

The late G. M. Bohannon, Mrs. Vaughan's 
father, was elected county judge in the cam- 
paign she managed when she was 14, and re- 
tained that office for 40 years. Mrs. Vaughan 
held public office herself only once. Sho 
served as State parks director during Gov, 
Keen Johnson’s administration from 1939 to 
1943. 

Mrs. Vaughan had been a delegate to all 
Democratic National Conventions since 1940, 
Aliso surviving, besides her sons, is her hus- 
band, R. H. Vaughan. 

The funeral service will be held tomorrow 
morning, according to the AP. 


The Fallacy in Soaking the Rich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in the up- 
coming “hassle” over tax cuts there will 
be a welter of demagogry from those 
who bleed for the so-called little people, 
and there will be few of us who will be 
inclined to ignore the interests of that 
vast group which embraces the most 
voters. 

The fact remains, however, that if we 
literally confiscated the total income of 
all those whose annual income starts 
with $10,000, we would not get enough to 
run this‘'Government for three months. 
It is also approximately correct to say 
that this upper 10 percent already pay 
nearly half our total take in taxes on 
income. 

Another fallacy is the idea that s0- 
called surtax provides a large share of 
the income levy. As a matter of fact, 
while this surtax, when added to the 
regular 20 percent, reaches the outland- 
ish total of 91 percent, it still only sup- 
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6 percent of all the moneys re- 
ceived from the income levy. 

An excellent case has been made 
against this punitive and unrealistic 
system of taxation and for a 35 percent 
imitation on income taxes. The article 
py Graham Patterson, the able publisher 
of Town Journal, entitled “Strangling 
the Golden Goose” is extended with 
these remarks and ably supports the case 
of the big taxpayer—and the middle in- 


come group as well: 

STRANGLING THE GOLDEN GOOSE 

A serious threat to the continuance of 
our Nation’s growth and prosperity lies in 
our present outmoded and destructive sys- 
tem of taxation. Our so-called progressive 
system of taxation says in effect to the am- 
pitious individual, “You're free to work hard 
to advance yourself, but if you succeed, you 
will have to pay most of it in taxes,” and to 
the businessman trying to build his busi- 
ness, it says, “Try to make your business 
crow and thus create jobs for more people, 
put if you do, you will be penalized severely.” 

This is an amazing and incomprehensible 
attitude, for it is directly contrary to the 
very things upon which our Nation’s growth 
has been built—industry, self-reliance, 
thrift, the willingness to risk one’s savings. 
It discourages and represses those very vir- 
tues that made millions of people from 
other lands flock to our shores. 

Under our present tax laws, there Is a 
basic tax rate of 20 percent paid by all those 
who pay taxes. In addition, there is a “sur- 
tax” paid by everybody with more than $2,000 
of taxable income. This surtax starts at 
2 percent but progresses rapidly until it 
finally reaches 71 percent. This is on top 
of the 20 percent basic tax—a totul of 91 
percent. 

Some will say that such high rates are 
necessary because it takes a lot of money 
to operate our Government. But they are 
usually amazed when they learn that of the 
entire $29.4 billion derived from the indi- 
vidual income tax, only 16 percent comes 
from the surtax, which invoives everyone 
with more than $2,000 taxable income. The 
remaining $24.7 billion—84 percent—comes 
from the basic 20 percent tax rate. In other 
words, millions of taxpayers are unfairly 
overtaxed for the sake of a relatively small 
part of the total tax revenue. So the high 
rates are actually more destructive of in- 
come than productive of revenue. 

The increasing rates fall with especial 
severity on the middle income groups—small- 
business men, lawyers, accountants, many 
larmers, salesmen, technicians, and skilled 
craftsmen. 

Economists know that lower taxes actu- 
ally produce more revenue for the Govern- 
ment. Let us say the individual and cor- 
porate surtax were reduced gradually each 
year for 5 years, until both were down to a 
35-percent maximum. These reductions 
would not only mean lower taxes for all in- 
come groups, even as low as $2.000—but 
should also prove an effective stimulus to 
our whole economy, because of the greater 
amount of money available for spending by 
individuals and industry. And this greater 
prosperity would in turn produce greater 
tax revenues for the Government. 

It is interesting to note that a recent 
Gallup poll showed that 53 percent of the 
public favors this 35 percent limitation on 
income taxation. And it is certain that 
even more people would favor it if they 
Tealized the small amount of revenue that 
today’s excessive rates produce and the bad 
eflect they have on investment and job- 
making. Truly, the power to tax is the 
bower to destroy. 
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America Is Truly a Fabulous Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an ex- 
cellent article by a fellow West Virginian, 
Mr. John Hamric, 100 Park Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va., on the greatness of 
America—‘“land that I love.” 

Mr. Hamric is quite generous in his 
praise of Americans in general and his 
tribute to them and the American way of 
life is unique and interesting: 

This country, this people, America is truly 
a fabulous land. A wonderful country. 
Realm of opportunities unlimited. Degree 
of limitation on success and accomplishment 
being in direct proportion to desire to grow 
and attain. A domain wherein failure 
hardly need occur. This system, our Amer- 
ican economy, probably better known as the 
“American way of life,” based largely on a 
“free market” is blessed with abundance of 
material resources. Great creative power, 
imagination and “know how” translate the 
American way into the most effective econ- 
omy yet devised for the common good of 
mankind. 

It was not built entirely on all this, how- 
ever, because the character of this people 
was and is, founded upon great faith and 
trust. Faith in God and the trust, honesty, 
decency and freedom of its citizens. . It 
endures in great measure in fulfilling the 
obligation to pass on to each new genera- 
tion the heritage of liberty and freedom 
established by its founders. 

Americans are a hopeful and optimistic 
people, accustomed to bringing their dreams 
to quick reality—tackling a Job and getting 
on to the next one. Therein lies the velocity 
of their progress and achievement. The 
American way is dedicated to the prem- 
ise of doing more—hbetter—quicker as the 
national goal for its people and because of 
the overall benefits afforded stands to be 
upheld and defended by all Americans with 
their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honors. 

Americans hold and believe that their 
way of life is in harmony with the will of 
God whom they recognize in the Declaration 
of Independence as the Giver of their basic 
rights, liberties and freedoms. Liberty and 
freedom are precious and their cost and 
anchorage is high—yet Americans have never 
failed to pay the price to sustain therm at 
home and abroad. They are a hospitable 
people generally who appear at their best 
when entertaining company, friend or 
stranger. Good neighbors, too. Neighbor 
to neighbor and nation to nation. 

A land of great beauty, of ribbon-like 
highways, heavenly skies, majestic moun- 
tains, rolling plains, waving grain, placid 
lakes, rivers, flowers, birds and beautiful 
sunsets. Farms, factories, forests, villages, 
towns and cities cover the land. Homes, 
shops, stores, schools and great institutions 
of learning are fruits of the economy. 

A land of babies, adventurous and vigorous 
youth, grownups, grandmas and grandpas, 
and the revered aged. A land filled with 
automobiles, trains, ships and commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture—bulwarks of the 
economy. A land of sports and festivity, of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, of baseball and 
footbali. A land of culture and arts and 
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sciences, Of music and painting and medi- 
cine, of research and discovery. A land of 
love of joy and romance and adventure—en- 
dowed with food, raiment and shelter in 
abundance, yet America surmounts the 
hazards of storm and loss and sorrow with 
much mercy and succor to the injured and 
unfortunate. 

Lowly and magnificent places of worship 
attest to faith and trust in Almighty God. 
The leading nation of earth. Not by choice 
or force i. by the stature of a way of life 
which places first value on human life and 
is looked upon by millions as the ultimate 
hope of mankind. A way of life worthy of 
emulation, assuring every citizen the God- 
given right to full expression and develop- 
ment of personality as such relates to the 
mental, physical, social and spiritual with- 
out limitation. Freedom of speech, assem- 
bly and worship are established in the Con- 
stitution of this people and gains toward 
freedom from want and fear point to con- 
tinued growth and betterment. 

Such is this land—and more. 
truly a fabulous land. 


America ts 





Desperate Outlook of a Farm Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received access to information that 
shows distinct contradiction to implied 
feelings of sympathy for the poor farmer 
in the President’s farm message. The 
years of this administration have shown 
lack of sympathy under the present pro- 
gram. In fact, this carries over to the 
recent boost in rediscount rates under 
the Federal Reserve System which has 
already increased loan interest rates for 
farmers. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to submit this letter. as 
evidence of the clear-cut and desperate 
outlook of one farm family: 

ARRIBA, CoLo., January 4, 1956. 
fr. JAMES PATTON, 
President of National 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Sir: We read the National Farmers 
Union paper and you seem to get things 
done. We are writing to you for help or 
something. 

We have 2,080 acres half grass and half 
eultivated, in Lincoln County, Colo., 8 miles 
south of Arriba and 2 miles west. We se- 
cured a loan on it for $14,000 of which $4,000 
has been paid. (Benton & Wingfield, Nor- 
ton, Kans.) We have the land leased for 
oil for $1 per acre on 1,760 acres and $1 per 
acre on two-fifths of the other 320 acres. 
We have 72 head registered and purebred 
Angus cows and heifers on which the. First 
National Bank of Limon has a mortgage of 
#10,616 plus interest. Also the machinery 
to farm with. 

Beginning in the spring of 1954 we bor- 
rowed operating money from the FHA. We 
owe FHA $3,607. Mr. John Tiffany, of Limon, 
was the administrator we started with. Mr. 
Tiffany is very courteous and would sit 
down and discuss plans pro and con. He 
understands what the farmer is up against 
in this territory as he lives here and has 
a farm also. He was s0 bothered by chang- 
ing rules and everything in an upset state 
most of the time, he resigned in December. 


Farmers Union, 
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Now we have a Mr. Watrous from Denver 
or nearby, doing the work and breaking in 
@ man. Mr. Watrous tells us over and over 
again that he is going to show us we are 
poor people. We know we are poor or we 
wouldn’t have to ask for FHA funds but I 
didn’t know we'd have to be ground in the 
dirt too. 

We have no money at all now and in a 
short time we will need feed (forage) for 
the cattle, especially if it storms. Mr. Wa- 
trous says that’s our hard luck which it is, 
I guess. Mr Watrous thinks we got into 
this by mismanagement but the main rea- 
son is drought and falling prices and at- 
tractive wheat prices which caused so many 
acres of grass to be broken up and put to 
wheat which wasn't needed and left such 
wide areas to be blown. We should be in 
emergency feed area but they cut that off 
because feed was raised near Karval. For 3 
solid years we haven’t raised anything. The 
calf crop had been taking care of expenses 
but now they won’t. The papers keep print- 
ing that the United States Government has 
loosened credit to the farmers but our ex- 
perience doesn’t show it. If we can get 
credit to weather this drought, we are sure 
we can come out OK. We did in the thirties, 
but of course prices and expenses were more 
in line. We need some unbiased advice in 
a hurry, and help. Is there anything you 
could do to help? Mr. Tiffany told us we 
had one of the best units to work on if 
the weather breaks. We think we have too 
much in it to just sit down and let it go. 
There is no market for land right now. 

I probably haven’t written this so you 
can understand it but we need help des- 
perately at once, not next summer. There 
are more near here in the same boat. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. MARTIN CLAUSSEN. 


The Vision of Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to include in my extension 
the text of the Reparation Day sermon 
entitled “The Vision of Faith,” the logic, 
strength, and force of which is undeni- 
able and which should be as widely read 
as possible; delivered on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, by his excellency, most Rev. 
Patrick A. O’Boyle, archbisho of 
Washington, at St. Matthews Cathedral 
in Washington, D. C. 

In my extension I also include an edi- 
torial, Vision of Faith, appearing in the 
Catholic Standard of January 6, 1956. 

The sermon and editorial follows: 

“Be on the watch, stand fast in the faith, 
be full of courage.” (1 Corinthians, xvi: 
13-16.) 

Last week you may have seen In the news- 
papers the pictures of two medical mission- 
aries released from Communist China. I can 
still see the emaciated features, the dull, 
staring eyes telling of agonies that are be- 
yond our power to imagine. These kindly 
souls had left America on a mission of Chris- 
tian mercy. They went thousands of miles 
overseas to a country that was strange in 
language, customs, and outlook on life. 
They took this journey as a gesture of faith, 
bringing religious truth as they saw it to 
hose who knew not Christ. 
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Now they are coming home, broken in 
body and wounded in spirit. They gave 
kindness; in return they were imprisoned. 
They sought to win the souls of men; they 
were accused of being agents of a foreign po- 
litical power. Their mission was one of 
nercy and healing; their reward was a charge 
of treason. Surely we see in this story a 
capsule picture of the challenge that our 
age faces. When mercy is considered trea- 
son, truth is classed as a lie, and good is 
called evil, we are indeed faced with a mon- 
strous perversion of human nature, a de- 
nial of every ideal that civilized man has 
cherished. 

On this Sunday, dedicated as a day of rep- 
aration for the evils caused by godless com- 
munism, it is fitting that we examine once 
again the bitter realities of our time. What 
happened to the two kindly souls released 
last week is not an isolated incident. Over 
a billion human beings, our brothers and 
sisters under God, are in danger of a similar 
fate. 

ROLL OF HEROES 

We must never forget the names of Car- 
dinals Mindszenty, Stepinac, and Wyszynski, 
of Archibishop Beran, and of our own Bishop 
Byrne of Washington and Bishop Ford of 
New York, and of thousands of other bishops 
and priests, religious and lay people, too 
humerous to list here. We should never 
overlook the millions of silent martyrs, some 
slain, others imprisoned or sent to slave-labor 
camps—ail because they believed in God and 
stood steadfast for their religion. When we 
think of these sufferings, we should be 
shocked by the prancing and posturing of 
Communist leaders at they tour the world, 
receiving heroes’ welcomes. What has hap- 
pened to the world today when such mon- 
strous evils are so easily forgotten and so 
readily overlooked? 

The leaders of the Communist world are 
not trying to deceive us in regard to their 
attitude toward religion. They state openly 
that the conflict with religious faith is a 
war to death. They are cynical enough to 
practice some toleration at certain times, to 
cultivate some church leaders while persecut- 
ing others, and even to seek to use religion 
as a tool for imperialist gains. But they do 
not hide their long-range plans. Those who 
are deceived about the essential conflict be- 
tween communism and religion are seif- 
deceived. 

I think that most 
vill agree with this 


of my fellow Americans 
analysis of the true na- 
ture of communism. Yet it is possible that 
some may think that this is no concern of 
ours. They may express their views in this 
way: We grant that it is deplorable that 
hundreds of millions have been deprived of 
their basic human rights under this evil sys- 
tem. It is indeed tragic that churches have 
been closed, the cler 

the teaching of religion prohibited, and even 
private practice of religion made dangerous 
akin to treason. We do not condone 
ils, but at the same time it is not our 


and 
these e\ 


mission to right all the wrongs in the world. . 


the racism of the Union of 
4frica, but as a nation we must admit 
the internal problem of another 
sovereign power. We know that economic in- 
justice prevails in many areas of the worid. 
Yet we dare not tell other countries how to 
manage their own economies. So likewise 
we must consider the civil liberties of Com- 
munist subjects as an internal problem of 
these regimes. 


We may rejet 
South 


that it is 


WRONG TETMS 

Now such persons would not contend that 
communism is not a problem for Americans. 
But they visualize the problem in terms of 
economic, military, and political factors. 
Our proper concern, they say, is only with 
matters of our own national security. We 
trespass beyond this field at our peril. 


, IViy, ati ++ s 
Meddling nations, no matter what their good 
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intentions, are greeted with resentment an 
often with contempt by fellow sevimae 
powers. Indeed, one analyst, formerly me 
in the councils of our Nation, considers = 
“moralizing trend” one of the great rn 
nesses of American diplomacy. ’ 
se It is not my intention to comment from 

ne pulpit on matters of diplomacy or to seek 
to define the proper scope of politica] ACtio, 
Rather than discuss these issues here : 
might accept for the moment the idea that 
national security is our only proper concern 
in dealing with other nations. Even with 
this concession, it is still not true that " 
must consider only the economic, military 
and political menace of communism, % 
look at the struggle in these narrow terms 
is to miss the real conflict of our day. The 
real war today has well been describeg as a 
war for the minds of men. It is a clash 
beliefs, of allegiances, and, in a Certain 
sense, of ideals. The use of the term “igeg” 
in reference to communism may seem 
strange. Yet such a keen observer as the 
late Pope Pius XI did not hesitate to gay 
that “the Communist ideal wins over many 
of the better minded members of the com. 
munity” (On Atheistic Communism, March 
19, 1937, No. 15). 

We have noted before how timely is the 
analysis of communism written by this great 
Pontiff. Although the document is nearly 
20 years old, it can still be read with in. 
mense profit today. And one of its finest 
features is the study of the appeal of com- 
munism in terms of idealism. The Pope 
noted some of the arguments of the Com. 
munists in regard to social reforms. He 
then stated: “And as every-error contains 
its element of truth, the partial truths to 
which we have referred are astutely pre- 
sented according to the needs of time and 
place, to conceal, when convenient, the re- 
pulsive crudity and inhumanity of Commu- 
nist principles and_ tactics. * * * The 
preachers of communism are also proficient 
in exploiting racial antagonisms and politi- 
cal divisions and oppositions. They take 
advantage of the lack of orientation charac- 
teristics of modern agnostic science in order 
to burrow into the universities where they 
bolster up the principles of their doctrine 
with pseudo-scientific arguments.” (Same 
citation.) 

Although these words were written nearly 
20 years ago, they could be a description of 
Communist tactics teday in great nations of 
Asia, Europe, Africa, and Latin America. 
We must remember that the appeal of com- 
munism is not only to the disgruntled, the 
bitter, and the neurotic members of a com- 
munity. It has been able to convince men 
of sensitive natures and of high ideals. The 
world was shocked when spy rings were un- 
covered in our own country, in Canada, in 
Great Britain, and in Australia—not only 
because of the gravity of the secrets betrayed, 
but also because of the respectable nature of 
those who preferred communism to their own 
country. These men were scientists, uni- 
versity professors, and others of real stand- 
ing in their communities. 

The process of over 
idealists still continues. And i 
dangerous to the security of th 
most of us realize. Our country is inclined 
to underestimate the power of the intel- 
lectual. We call such persons eggheads, of 
ivory tower professors. But in the brains of 
such scientists was born the fearful weapons 
of modern war—the ultimate weapons of 
fission and fusion. In wide areas of the 
world, men of learning are the real leaders 
of their nations. This is particularly true 
in nations newly freed from colonial status. 
It is in these very areas that the power of 
communism is growing with sobering speed. 

By concentrating aimost exclusively on the 
economic, military, and political menace of 
communism, we have been able to counter 
its threats of this type. We have reached § 
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elessened. Yet at the same time we 
somehow we are losing in the 
h the Communist world. While 
we patch a leak here and a trickle there, a 
flood wave of sympathy for communism is 
sweeping many parts of Asia and Africa. We 
are baffied and bewildered as our best efforts 
seem to fail. 

Could it be that we are failing because we 
have conceived the struggle too narrowly? 
Are we fighting with nineteenth-century 
weapons of diplomacy a twentieth-century 
pattle of ideology? Do we talk in terms of 
material wealth and military power, while 
our opponents monopolize the powerful slo- 
gans of justice, of peace, and of equality? 
Are we addicted to showing power, letting 
the Communists speak of ideals? The an- 
swer to all these questions, I fear, is yes. 
And therein lies the secret of Our frustration 
today. We are outmaneuvered and outgun- 
ned in the very area where our strength 
should be the greatest. By default, we have 
permitted the enemy to use our choicest 
weapons. 


war hav 
feel that ; 
struggle wit 


NEED REAPPRAISAL 


If the real war today is the struggle for 
men’s minds, we need badly an agonizing 
reappraisal of our policy and tactics. We 
face a total conflict between iwo ways of 
life. In such a conflict, the old distinctions 
between the internal policy of a nation and 
its foreign conduct are completely unreal. 
The leaders of communism are Offering a 
total package. It is true that their advertis- 
ing is deceptive. The contents of the pack- 
age are quite different from the promises of 
of the label. But, in this case, by the time 
that the purchaser knows the truth, it is 
usually too late. He can no longer return 
the package and regain his freedom. 

What must be our policy in this struggle? 
It seems simple enough—to tell the whole 
truth again and again about communism 
and compare it with the whole truth again 
and again about the free world. Yet it is 
not so simple as it seems. Why? Because 
we have not yet dared, as a people, to speak 
frankly and openly the truth about commu- 
nism. We do not hesitate to build a power- 
ful Army, Navy, and Air Force. We have 
ringed the world with alliances, formed for 
the sole purpose of containing the Commu- 
nist orbit. We spend millions for propa- 
ganda. Yet, at the same time, we are 
strangely quiet about the purpose of all these 
activities. We engage in a form of pretense, 
as if it were not proper to mention the sub- 
ject of communism in polite company. 

Pussyfooting on such issues plays directly 
into the hands of the enemy. They utter 
their lies bluntly and fearlessly, while we 
leave the truth muted and gagged. Let me 
return to the story I told you at the begin- 
ning of this discourse. The peoples of the 
world are deeply religious. They respect the 
mercy and humanity of the medical pro- 
fession. Most of them acknowledge and re- 
spect the basic rights of man. Yet all these 
ideals are trampled into the dust by com- 
munism, and we treat it as a private affair. 

Have we lost our sense of indignation? 
Are we so self-satisfied, so complacent, so 
preoccupied with enjoying our ever-mount- 
ing standards of living that we blind our- 
Selves to cruelty and bitter slavery visited 
upon our fellowman? Is this the America 
that fought for the ideals of freedom and 
independence in 1776, the Nation that en- 
dured the War Between the States, the peo- 
ple who generously responded in the recent 
abet War when millions died to over- 
throw the tyranny of a Hitler? Have we 
been hypnotized into a moral slumber? Let 
us all examine our consciences and face our 
duty honestly and openly. 

NOT POLITICAL 


Please do not misunderstand me. I am 
not pleading that we use religion, or medi- 
Cine, or law as propaganda weapons in a 


Political struggle. We do not ask govern- 
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ments to speak for the church or the medical 
or legal professions. But I do believe that 
the American people should speak out, 
through their proper organizations and-rep- 
resentatives, on the real nature of com- 
munism. We should realize that the 
struggle is total, and not merely a matter 
for governmental action only. And our 
political authorities in turn can report, in a 
proper way, the sentiments of the American 
people. j 

Permit me to give an example of the leader 
of a great organization facing up to the chal- 
lenge of the day and speaking his mind on 
Communist activities. George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, addressing the Na- 
tional Religion and Labor Foundation in New 
York, on December 13, did not hesitate to 
picture vividly the heartless inhumanity of 
the slave labor camps and the depths of 
degradation to which Communist brutalities 
have brought the opponents of the Soviet 
system. We need more Americans to speak 
openly, fearlessly, and honestly the truth, 
the whole truth, without any apology. 

But there is another side to the picture. 
If we ask the uncommitted peoples of the 
world to choose between our way of life and 
life under communism, we must be sure that 
we can stand the comparison. It is easy to 
say that the Communists are out and out 
materialists and that we honor God and re- 
spect our fellowman. But are we prepared to 
prove our point? Suppose that the charge 
is made that our films show that we are a 
degraded and sensual people. What if we are 
portrayed as money mad, seeking only mate- 
rial comforts and wealth, and blind to the 
riches of the spirit? Have we an answer if a 
visitor who differs from us in race is subject 
to insults because of the color of his skin? 
Can we say for sure that others regard us as 
more idealistic than the Communists? Un- 
fortunately, the answer is that many peoples 
think that there is little choice between the 
two systems. 

OUR DEDICATION 

Today, then, as in our Christian charity 
we pray for the victims of communism, let us 
dedicate ourselves to a total struggle to help 
our bruised and wounded fellowmen, lying 
by the roadside. First, let us storm the gates 
of heaven with prayer and with penance, 
asking that God give them strength to en- 
dure their persecution, and that the day of 
deliverance be not too far off. 

In the spirit of our Saviour, let us also 
pray for the persecutors. Today their hearts 
are blackened with hate. May God give them 
the light to see the truth, and the grace to 
love their fellow man. Let us make this 
prayer a definite and regular part of our 
lives, so that we will not forget our breth- 
ren in need. We should not overlook the 
other powerful spiritual weapon: penance. 
Let us gladly embrace the sacrifice involved 
in living blameless lives. In addition, we 
might at some set time, perhaps once a week, 
offer to the Almighty some real act of pen- 
ance and reparation—giving up something 
that pleases us, or offering our help to some 
unfortunate person. Here is something that 
each of us can do, no matter what may be 
our positions in life. 

At the same time, let us not neglect the 
human means that God has put at our dis- 
posal. Above all, we should speak out fear- 
less!y and portray the struggle for men’s 
minds in its true terms. It is more than the 
political or the military or the economic. 
It is a struggle between those who acknowl- 
edge God and reverence His name, and as a 
consequence respect the rights of their fellow 
man—and those who deny God and despise 
man. But if we presume to fight under the 
banners of the Almighty, let us be worthy 
of this honor. May our lives and conduct 
shine from the vision of faith. Truth is 
great, and it shall prevail. May this truth 
be in us and in our actions, so that we may 
be instruments in the hands of God, shaped 
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to bring peace and justice in the world 
once again. Stand fast in the faith, be full 
of courage, and let everything you do, be 
done in a spirit of charity. 








[From the Catholic Standard of January 6, 
1956] 


VISION OF FaITH 


Man is born to look upward. He is domi- 
nated by his free spirit endowed with a mind 
and will. His perfection or his perversion is 
determined by his free spirit which therefore 
is the prime target of communism. Karl 
Marx, in teaching communism, did not just 
Propose a new theory of economics; he pro- 
posed a new theory of the nature of man, 
The archbishop’s eloquent sermon last Sun- 
day was a sharp and timely reminder of this 
elementary fact about the nature of man and 
the nature of communism. 

A society that constantly downgrades the 
spiritual side of man is constantly inclined 
to miss, or underrate, the real nature of the 
appeal of communism as a perverted re- 
ligion. They conceive it as a longing for 
bread or for power—as if it comes only from 
hungry mouths or frustrated colonials. They 
try to fight it by an abundance of wheat 
and an abundance of weapons. The real 
battleground is the soul of man and the re- 
ligious beliefs of man. 

Fortunately, there is a growing cognizance 
of the nature of communism in Government 
circles. A Senate subcommittee recently dis- 
counted the theory, on the basis of a study 
of individual Communists, that “misery” 
and “inequalities under our social system” 


*make Communists. 


Of course, the Communists take advantage 
of misery and inequalities to sow their doc- 
trine, but the presence of so many rich pro- 
fessional people, university graduates, movie 
actors among the Communists shows that 
its primary appeal is to a starved soul and 
not a starved mouth. 

The projected trip of the Secretary of State 
to the East is another heartening evidence 
of his continued appreciation of the real 
nature and threat of communism, as well as 
his continued herculean efforts to combat it. 

But as the archbishop pointed out in his 
sermon, there must be plain, blunt talk about 
the threat of Communism from all groups 
(not simply the Government) in our country 
and from all who have a public voice. We 
need such plain, blunt talk and we need it 
contantly, as long as the menace persists. 
The solid proof that such talk is badly 
needed—even where one would not expect 
such need—is the very cool reception given 
to the recent talk by Mr. George Meany, pres- 
ident of the AFL-CIO, on the threat of com- 
munism to the country before the National 
Religion and Labor Foundation. 

The threat of communism extends to every 
citizen who treasures his rights and those 
of our country. It is the concern of every 
soul in this country with a consequent obli- 
gation, proportionate to his responsibility, 
of everyone in a position of influence. It is 
time for all those with such infiuence, wher- 
ever they may be, to meet their responsi- 
bilities. 





Highway Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRADY GENTRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 
Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 


the following address made by me to the 
annual convention of the American 
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Automobile Association in the city of 
Washington on September 21, 1955: 

President Sordoni, members of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it is unfortunate that the highways 
needed by today’s traffic will cost so much 
money. It can hardly be denied that most 
of our main highways are grossly inadequate 
and are causing our motorists great losses 
in time, deaths, injuries, and destruction to 
property. While we are told by eminent 
authorities that it will cost motorists more 
in actual dollars and cents to continue 
using our present roads than to pay the 
taxes necessary to modernize and then en- 
joy good thoroughfares, recent happenings 
in the Congress are proof that modern high- 
Ways are no early certainty. 

Several points of difference on this prob- 
lem seem to divide us. A few say that our 
40,000 miles of most important highways 
comprising the interstate system do not 
need the major treatment outlined in the 
Highway Advisory Committee plan. Others 
contend that the interstate system deserves 
no better treatment than the remaining 
700,000 miles of the Federal-aid system. 
While these group helped defeat highway 
legislation, they constituted a minority of 
the opposition. 

There is little question that the problem 
of financing caused the major opposition to 
this legislation or served as an excuse for 
such opposition. Since that problem must 
be resolved if we are to secure favorable 
results, let us proceed to its discussion. 

The President, speaking through Vice 
President Nixon at a Governors’ Conference 
in July 1954, called public notice to the 
need of a modernized system of highways. 
Subsequently the President appointed an 
advisory committee and named General Clay 
as chairman. 

The advisory committee forthwith ap- 
pointed a staff, comprised of highway and 
financial experts. Characteristic of the 
committee approach to this problem was the 
instruction to the staff that it evolve a plan 
that would spend 25 billion on highways 
without increasing taxes or debt. 

Just think fora moment! Spend 25 billion 
without increasing taxes or debt! Your re- 
action must be that that simply could not 
be done. It would seem to be an utter 
impossibility. That a solution was even 
claimed is a credit to man’s ingenuity. 

Generally, what would the Advisory plan, 
as formulated by the staff and committee, 
and recommended by the President, have 
done? It established a Federal Highway 
“Yorporation with a board of 5 members, 2 of 
whom were the Secretaries of Commerce and 
Treasury, or their representatives, the other 
3 being public members. In the event of 
dispute this board, instead of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, would have final authority in 
road location, kind of roads, etc. 

The board would issue $20!5 billion in 
bonds, with interest of $111, billion or 55 
percent of the principal. Each bond would 
disclaim Government responsibility for its 
payment. The bonds finally would be re- 
tired in 1987 from a 32-year dedication and 
so-called cawitalization of the Federal gas, 
diesel and lubricating oil taxes, taxes now 
levied as general revenue. 

No revenues from these taxes would be 
available for construction between 1965 and 
1987, all revenues in that lengthy period 
being pledged for payment of the $201, 
billion in bonds and their $11'4 billion tn- 
terest. 

The money derived from these bonds, plus 
$4'. billion, would pay the Federal Govern- 
ment’s $25 billion share of construction in 
1955 to 1965 of the interstate system. 

In addition, regular Federal-aid, now $700 
million, would be set at $600 million and 
frozen at that yearly figure for the next 32 


years. 
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Up to the present, every dollar expended 
by the Government on roads has been sub- 
ject to authorizing legislation by Congress, 
full budgetary control, complete appropria- 
tion procedure, has been paid out of general 
revenue, and accounted for within the stat- 
utory debt limit. Such is the pattern of 
present Federal financing. 

The advisory plan would discard each and 
every one of these safeguards of responsible 
financing. It would effectuate a complete 
and revolutionary departure from fiscal fun- 
damentals and long recognized principles in 
government practices. 

If we dedicate to highway purposes taxes 
heretofore levied as general revenue, it could 
be adopted for a host of other purposes and 
finally result in the complete destruction of 
congressional authority over the appropria- 
tion of public funds. Actually the revenues 
from these particular taxes, in effect, have 
already been capitalized. They were capi- 
talized, along with all other revenues from 
present Federal taxes, by the issuance of 
$280 billion in obligations by the Govern- 
ment with such tax revenues as security. 
What is being attempted here could result 
in stripping these $280 billion in obligations 
held by our people of every bit of security 
by reason of which they purchased them. 

This Highway Advisory Committee or Clay 
plan would create a dummy corporation— 
one without assets but with authority to 
issue $20'4 billion in bonds. And, although 
an entirely Government-owned corporation, 
it would recite in each bond that it was not 
a Government debt. Regardless of the facis, 
including contrary language in the bill in- 
corporating the plan, it was claimed that 
this recital in the bonds eliminated their 
having to be shown as a part of the public 
debt, necessitating debt increase legislation 
by Congress. Yet, Government witnesses 
appearing before our committee, while dis- 
claiming the bonds as Government debts, 
immediately hastened to add that the Gov- 
ernment would have to pay them. But why, 
since we must pay them, should we say in 
the bonds that they are not debts of the 
Government when it causes our taxpavers 
to have to pay hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in needless interest? Mr. Humphrey 
testified that this recital alone would in- 
crease their interest from one-eighth to one- 
half percent, or by $475 million to $1,900,- 
000,006. 

Just what does the legislation incorporat- 
ing the advisory plan provide regarding the 
debt character of the bonds? It first stated 
that each bond must contain a recitation 
that it was not guaranteed by the United 
States and that it was not a debt or obliga- 
tion of the United States. This recital of 
itself would restrict the bondholders to the 
revenues dedicated to bond poyment. 

In the very next section of the bill, how- 
ever, it recited that the Corporation could 
call on the Treasury for $5 billion when tax 
revenues were insufficient for debt service. 
That positively and irrevocably guaranteed 
$5 billion of the bonds and made them a 
debt of our taxpayers, regardless of the prior 
provision. But that is not all. 

In the following section, it made the entire 
bond issue a lawful investment for fiduciary 
trust and public funds of any officer of the 
United States, including the Secretary of 
the Treasury. That meant that anv Govern- 
ment funds, including social security and 
unemployment insurance funds, could buy 
these bonds. There was no restriction as to 
when they could buy them. Seemingly, it 
could be when offered by the Highway Cor- 
poration or when offered by some bond house 
originally purchasing them. 

Even though it is contradictory, if not 
questionable, for bonds reciting that they 
are not Government obligations to be made 
eligible for investment in all Government 
funds, was not this an assurance to bond 
buyers that these bonds were recognized as 
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Government obligations and would be Paid 
by the Government? Was not this meaning 
made clear by Mr. Humphrey’s public as. 
surance that the Government would Pay 
them if the tax revenues were insufficient» 
Inder this provision, the Treasury's pur. 
chase of these bonds would, in effect, con. 
stitute a payment of them by the Goyern. 
ment. 

What was the testimony of Government 
witnesses concerning this? In effect, here js 
what they said: 

“These bonds are not debts or obligations 
of the Government, but they are mora) obli. 
gations, and the Government will, of course 
have to pay them. It will have to do that to 
protect its credit.” 

Doesn’t it seem unusual that anyone 
would question classifying as debt some. 
thing which they say the Government mus; 
pay? 

Just why would the Government have to 
pay them to protect its credit? Both be. 
cause they are issued by a solely Govern. 
ment-owned corporation and because it obli- 
gated itself not only in the $5 billion pro- 
vision of the bill but in the succeeding pro. 
vision making them eligible for investment 
in all Government funds. 

What was the result of all this mumbo. 
jumbo of the committee plan? Everybody 
got what they wanted. The Treasury ‘could 
rely on the recital in the bonds that they 
were not Government debts and thus say 
that neither the debt nor debt limit would 
be increased. The bond buyers, regardless 
of the bond recital, could rely not only on 
the further provisions of the legislation 
which did obligate the Government but 
also on the assurances of the Secretary of 
the Treasury that the Government would 
pay them. Who was losing by all this finan- 
cial word-juggling? You taxpayers were 
losing and so was responsible fiscal policy. 

If the Government is to do further major 
deficit spending, there should be no question 
of its true character and it should mean the 
same thing to all people. Mr. Humphrey, 
as Secretary of the Treasury, can issue these 
bonds in the same number, of the same ce- 
nomination, of the same maturities, at the 
same time, just as he can as the guidin 
member of the Highway Corporation Board, 
He can pay each bond of the same number, 
same denomination, same maturity, with the 
same funds from the same bank, and on 
the same date, just as he can as a Board 
member. Whether done by him as Corpo- 
ration Boerd Member or as Secretary of the 
Treasury, it is deficit financing, pure and 
simple. 

The great difference would be that our 
taxpayers would pay a penalty up to $1.- 
$00,000,000 in additional interest if it is done 
through the Highway Corporation. But the 
greatest loss would not be this large sum 1n 
unnecessary interest, great as it is, but the 
deadly precedent it sets in fiscal policy. In 
passing, it seems worth noting that before 
announcement to the public was made of 
the advisory plan, a convocation of invest- 
ment bankers from New York and Chicago 
was held in Washington to consider the un- 
usual language of its bond provisions 

The idea of the Federal Highway Corpo- 
ration is represented as the easy way. It is 
the painless solution. It would have us be- 
lieve we are getting something for noth- 
ing—billions in highways, without debt and 
without taxes. What could be more vicious 
in its evil potentiality for a governments 
fiscal soundness? It could be the beginning 
of a chain of Federal corporations, each nib- 
bling away a portion of the Governments 
general revenues which, even during the 
boom time of the last few years, still have 
been insufficient for us to live within our 
income. The danger is illustrated by the 
fact that a newspaper of the integrity of the 
Christian Science Monitor suggested in & 
front-page article a few days after the ad- 
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visOry financing plan was publicized that 

pillions needed to correct the schoolroom 
the tage might also be solved through the 
= ization of a Federal School Corporation 
org assigning to it part of the present gen- 
and nepatse of the Treasury for dedication 
= capitalization. No specific taxes were 
= ested to be taken from the Treasury 
ai purpose. It could be the cigarette 
= or 5 percent of the income tax, or 10 
percent of the corporation tax, or all or part 
of any tax now levied for general-revenue 
purposes. Just what will happen to the 
present manifold obligations of the Gov- 
ernment if a great portion of its revenues 
are assigned to newly organized Federal cor- 
porations in order to secure new or greatly 
enlarged services? If this precedent is es- 
tablished, there is no earthly reason to doubt 
that other Congresses might utilize it to 
efect possible demoralization in Government 
financing. 

Has the Congress ever passed legislation 
disclaiming the obligations of its corpora- 
tions, while Government Officials insisted the 
Government would pay them? In a recent 
release Senator Bykp, Senate Finance Com- 
mittee chairman and long experienced in 
Government finance, said: 

“I have searched the records and never 
before has such a proposal as this been se- 
riously considered by the Congress.” 

The Senator aptly characterized the ad- 
visory plan when he said: 

“We must remember that we cannot avoid 
financial responsibility by legerdemain nor 
can we evade debt by definition.” 

Comptroller General Campbell was ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower only last 
year. It isa duty of the Comptroller to pre- 
vent irregular action by Congress and the 
executive department. Testifying before the 
Senate committee considering highway legis- 
lation, Comptroller Campbell, with under- 
standable restraint, said: 

“We feel that the proposed method of 
financing is objectionable because the result 
would be that the borrowings would not be 
included in the public debt obligations of 
the United States. 

“The total amount of borrowings by the 
corporation would amount to the very sub- 
stantial sum of $2014 billion and, in our 
opinion, would be borrowings of the United 
States Government, irrespective of the ter- 
minology applied. 

“It is our opinion that the Government 
should not enter into financing arrange- 
ments which have the effect of obscuring the 
financial facts of the Government’s debt 
position.” 

The President appointed a Commission on 
Intergovermental Relations in 1953. Com- 
posed of many of America’s ablest minds, it 
was directed to examine the roll of the 
National Government in relation to the 
States. Making its report last June, after 
long and careful study of the advisory com- 
mittee plan, it said: 

“The Commission recommends that the 
expanded highway program be financed sub- 
stantially on a pay-as-you-go basis and that 
Congress provide additional revenues for 
this purpose, primarily from increased motor- 
fuel taxes. 

“The effect of our recommendation on 
highway aids will be to increase Federal 
expenditures. An increase in taxes is pref- 
erable to deficit financing as a means of 
supporting major highway outlays by the 
National Government. The latter method 
would result in high interest charges and 
would shift the burden to citizens of future 
generations, who will have continuing high- 
wey and other governmental responsibil- 
itles of their own to finance.” 

You are told to accept the advisory plan, 
Pay as you use, and your days of worry 
are over. It is presented as solving the 
Problems of the interstate system and reg- 
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ular Federal aid, with no additional taxes 
and no additional debt. 

I should now like to try to show you that 
in addition to all its dangers to sound 
fiscal policy, it is fatally defective for a 
second reason, the basic one that it does 
not solve the problems of the interstate 
system and Federal aid for 32 years but 
actually will involve us in an even more 
difficult position than we are in today. 

Regular Federal aid for the current year is 
$700 million. Considering the great traffic 
problem and the Government’s responsibility 
as prescribed by our Constitution, I doubt if 
this sum is reasonably sufficient for the Gov- 
ernment’s contribution to the 700,000 miles 
of the regular Federal-aid system. But, 
granting that it is reasonable today, what 
would be reasonable Federal aid in 1987, one- 
third of a century hence, a year in which 
the advisory committee tells us that traffic 
on the highways will be more than twice as 
great as that today. Based on these figures, 
would not $1,500,000,000 be modest Federal 
aid in that faraway year. Starting with 
$700 million in 1955 and increasing Federal 
aid $25 million yearly would attain the figure 
of $1,500,000,000 in 1987, which was a pro- 
vision of the Fallon bill. 

What does the advisory plan do on regular 
Federal aid? It sets Federal aid at $600 mil- 
lion for 1955 and freezes it at that figure 
through 1987, decades after it would be a 
mere pittance. Why does it do that? It 
had to because its pian for capitalization of 
the gas, diesel, and lubricating taxes would 
not permit more after meeting bond and al- 
most $12 billion interest payments. How 
much defiiciency, then, is created in con- 
struction on the regular Federal-aid system 
by reason of insufficient aid from 1955 to 
1987 under the facts here outlined? The 
answer is $16,700,000,000. 

Now, let’s revert to the interstate system, 
also supposedly solved for 32 years. Not one 
cent would be available from the capitalized 
revenues with which to do additional con- 
struction on the interstate system during the 
period 1965 to 1987, almost a quarter of a 
century. Remember that: some of these 
roads because four lanes are not now re- 
before, and that all of them would be con- 
structed by 1965. 

On the interstate system 7,000 of the 40,- 
000 miles will be constructed as two-lane 
roads because four-lanes are not now re- 
quired. What does the advisory plan do for 
that portion of these 7,000 miles on which 
the impact of more than doubled traffic will 
necessitate four-lane highways before 1987? 
Much of these 7,000 miles will need to be 
four-laned before that time. 

What about the four-lane roads on which 
mounting traffic before 1987 necessitates six- 
lane highways? Thousands of miles will fail 
into this category. 

What about those interstate routes where 
tremendous traffic increases necessitate addi- 
tional parallel highways before 1987? There 
will be many of these. The advisory plan 
would leave traffic in a complete state of 
strangulation on four-lane highways falling 
in this category. 

What would the advisory plan provide for 
interstate roads constructed between 1955 
and 1965 which will have to be newly con- 
structed long before 1987? Actually, how 
many miles of interstate highways con- 
structed in the year 1955 would have to be 
reconstructed before 1987? Certainly many 
of them. What about those that would be 
constructed in 1956? In 1957? In 1958? 
The advisory plan does not meet this serious 
problem. If not met by the Congress, much 
of the traffic on the interstate system in 1987 
will be traveling on jagged, broken concrete. 

Do I exaggerate the insufficiency of the 
advisory plan as to the interstate system? I 
have here House Document 120 entitled 
“Needs of the Highway Systems, 1965-84,” a 
report from the Bureau of Public Roads, 
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On page 14 it shows that if the interstate 
system is constructed between 1955 and 1965, 
additional construction, not maintenance, 
will be needed thereon between 1965 and 
1984—not 1987—of $9,700,000,000. The ad- 
visory plan makes no provision whatever for 
that. Its revenues in that period are pay- 
ing bonds and interest. 

Let's estimate that construction deficits 
on the interstate system up to 1987 are $11 
billion, probably an underestimate. The 
two deficiencies, therefore, that on the in- 
terstate of $11 billion and that of $16,700,- 
000,000 on the Federal-aid system, total $27,- 
700,000,000. But that is what it would have 
cost had it been done as the need material- 
ized. Based on experience, what would it 
cost in 1987 to then build the roads which 
could and should have been constructed for 
almost $28 billion during the previous 32 
years? It would be quite a sum, probably 
not less than $35 billion. 

But, that is not all. What about the 
losses suffered by motorists in time, deaths, 
injuries, and property destruction solely be- 
cause $28 billion in needed highway con- 
struction is left undone over a 32-year peri- 
od? That would be many, many additional 
billions. 

So, how do we stand in 1987 under the ad- 
visory plan? Will we not have woefully 
failed to meet the problem that was so ob- 
vious back in 1955? 

What do these facts mean? They mean 
that we have never had enough available tax 
revenue to build the highways we needed; 
that we don’t have enough available tax rev- 
enue today; and, that we delude ourselves 
if we think we will solve this problem by 
deficit spending through bond issues. If 
we do this, we simply compound our prob- 
lem by using a part of insufficient and great- 
ly needed revenue in paying interest. 

In seeking an answer to our problem, let’s 
consider recent statements by two men dis- 
tinguished in the automotive field. 

James J. Nance, president, Automobile 
Manufacturer’s Association, appeared before 
the House Public Works Committee. He 
showed that the losses of motorists oc- 
casioned by inadequate roads amount to 
$5,300,000,000 yearly. $2,600,000,000 of this 
loss is on the interstate system. The Fal- 
lon bill, the last highway measure to be 
voted on recently, would have imposed taxes 
of three-quarters of $1 billion annually, only 
one-quarter of the yearly loss being suf- 
fered on the system which it would have 
modernized, a modernization that would 
have eliminated all labor, gas, brake, and 
tire losses due to inadequacies, and a major 
portion of the thousands of deaths and hun- 
dreds of thousands of injuries occurring 
each year on that system. 

In a New York City address last February 
14 before the Switzerland Road Commis- 
sion, Karl M. Richards, head of the motor 
truck division of the Automobile Manu- 
facturer’s Association and secretary of its 
highway policy committee, said that the 
commercial trucking industry would save 
$1,450,000,000 yearly in labor, gasoline, tire 
and brake economy by the construction of 
the interstate system. This yearly saving 
would have been twice the amount of yearly 
taxes imposed in the Fallon bill, not on Just 
the commercial trucking industry but on the 
entire 60 million automobile, small truck, 
and commercial truck owners. The Fallon 
bill not only would have modernized the in- 
terstate system in less than 16 years, it 
would also have provided reasonable Federal 
aid for the regular Federal aid system. 

It seems material in this connéction not 
only that Mr. Richards and Mr. Nance both 
stated that motor transport income is now 
over $50 billion annually, but that the com- 
mercial trucking industry can pass on in- 
creased tax charges, a privilege not available 
to a majority of other motorists. 
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If we do not build these roads, our motor- 
ists must continue suffering losses each year 
of several times what it would cost to con- 
struct ,within a relatively short time, a mod- 
ern Interstate System that would, if recon- 
struction and expansion is provided for, elim- 
inate further inadequacy losses forever. 

Nothing would seem more unjust to the 
automobile and small truck owner than to 
have road construction financed almost solely 
by a gas tax, now that the Government for 
the first time contemplates major highway 
expenditures. The fact that a heavy vehicle 
derives more than four times as many ton- 
miles from a gallon of gas than does an auto- 
nobile makes a gas tax a very highly inade- 
quate measure of road use for the former. 
This disparity is further emphasized by the 
fact that the heavy truck carries an axle load 
of approximately 10 times that of the auto- 
mobile and its weight is 18 times as great. 
This disparity is multiplied many times in 
related damage to highways. 

Wouldn't it therefore, seem that the course 
which we should follow was charted in the 
Fallon bill which was rejected? Surely we 
will not at this late date take the easy road 
by yielding to fear and political expediency. 
That will never get us the highways our mo- 
torists need and should have. Certainly we 
ought to do that which will neither involve 
us in deadly precedent nor lead us into fiscal 
irresponsibility. Neither should we accept a 
plan that is wholly insufficient and can onlv 
result in growing highway inadequacies and 
greater financial losses. We need legislation 
that is not only fiscally responsible, but also 
equitable as between various road-user 
groups. It should not be sufficient for a sea- 
son only, but that which will give us the 
highway system required today and permit 
expansion as it is needed on tomorrow. Then 
and only then can we say that we are on the 
high road to solving our highway problem. 


Friday 13th Lucky Day for Dr. Townsend, 
89, More Active Than Most at 50 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, January 13, one of my highly 
respected constituents will celebrate the 
89th anniversary of his birth and enter 
upon the 80th year of his life with a 
vigor and energy a great many men half 
his age could hardly help but envy. He 
is Dr. Francis E. Townsend 

Dr. Townsend is known throughout 
the Nation for his leadership in fighting 
for a better social security system for 
the benefit of the elderly citizens as well 
as those who are incapacitated under 
the age of 60. The tireless efforts of Dr. 
Townsend have charted a course of ac- 
tion toward solving the social security 
problem. No one has come forward 
with a better solution than that which 
the good doctor offered over 20 years 
ago. Today he is able to see many of 
the principles offered in his. program 
being accepted. 

Dr. Townsend has devoted his life in 
unselfish service to his fellowman dat- 
ing back to his horse and buggy country 
doctor days in the Dakotas, through the 
First World War, through the depres- 
sion of the thirties when the Townsend 
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plan was born. He has stayed at the 
helm fighting tirelessly for better living 
conditions and a better way of life for 
our elderly citizens and to end poverty 
in these United States. 

I am proud to be included among the 
large number of my feliow colleagues 
who have worked with this great Ameri- 
can, and to take this occasion to wish 
him many more years of vigorous 
health. 

Following is an article by Dr. Town- 
send published by the Modesto Journa! 
of Modesto, Calif., on the Townsend 
plan and social security: 

WHy Att AMERICANS SHOULD Now ACTIVELY 
SUPPORT THE TOWNSEND PLAN 

From the time of the adoption of the 
Social Security Act in 1985, no basic changes 
have been made in the act. 

In the 1956 session of Congress 
revision of the Social Security Act 
considered. The present minimum benefit 
of $30 per month is so inadequate. To pay 
this low minimum benefit, the employee and 
the employer each are required to pay 2 per- 
cent on wages up to a total annual 
of $4,200. In the future, the rate will be 
much higher. 

This tax is spent by the Government 
other current expenses. In the future. as 
the money in the reserve fund is needed to 
pay the benefits, the Government will have 
to tax the people to repay the reserve fund. 
This procedure amounts to a plan for 
creasing borrowing and expanding the na- 
tional debt. 

During the last session Congress. the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Weliure 
was ordered to prepare an estimate of the 
cost of increasing the minimum benefit to as 
much per month. This report 
cently released shows that to pay $75 per 
month, as a minimum social-security bene- 
fit, the rate of contribution to be made bv 
each the employee and the employer would 
have to reach approximately 7 percent. 
This report clearly shows how inadequate 
the contributory plan of financing would 
be to meet a low benefit of $75 per 
month. 

It is so clear that a much wider tax base 
will be required to have a social security 
program that is to cover all who qualify; 
that is adequate to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living and to Keep our economy func- 
tioning successfully without “booms” and 
“busts,” surpluses, unemployment and dire 
poverty for many of our people. 

H. R. 4471 and H. R. 4472, represent the 
fundamentals of the Townsend plan. These 
bills are cosponsored by 60 Members of Con- 
gress On @ nonpartisan basis. During the 
last session of Congress, 196 Members signed 
a discharge petition to the House Ways and 
Means Committee, asking that these bills 
be brought out for a hearing and @ vote. 

These bills, offered as amendments to 
the Social Security Act, contain the solution 
to these problems for all Americans and will 
provide security that is adequate, on a pay- 
as-we-go basis geared to the fluctuating 
price levels and financed by a simple and 
equitable tax system. Under these bills, 
a@ 2-percent gross income tax will be levied 
on all goods and services sold, except that 
wages would be exempt from tax on the 
first $250 per month of earnings. That 
would be similar to our present gasoline 
tax. As we use the travel highways, we 
pay accordingly. In addition, we would be 
On & pay-as-we-go basis and thereby would 
eliminate the dangers of the reserve fund 
running our national debt higher and higher. 

A 2 percent gross income tax is estimated 
to produce approximately $135 per month 
to each aged, blind or disabled person, and 
to each widow with dependent children, as 
proposed by H. R. 4471 and 4472. This bene- 
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fit, tled to price levels, certainly would 
more realistic than the average social g. 
curity benefit now paid which approximeig 
$59 per month. y 

We invite all Americans to carefyy 
study this proposal and join in an effort to 
help make these important bills amendmen, 
to our Social Security Act, to give the 
American peopie what they all need, wan; 
and should have. 

Dr. F. E. Townsenp. 


Iowa Businessmen Demand Economic 
Justice for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, more ané 
more businessmen in Iowa cities and 
towns are feeling the affects of the seri- 
ous and unwarranted economic punish. 
ment that has been visited upon Iowa 
farmers. The merchant on Main Street 
realizes that the success or failure of his 
business depends to an important degree 
on the financial weil-being of 
agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a‘job to be done 
and immediately. The time is long 
overdue for emergency, remedial action 
to assist the farmers of this Nation 
Early Jast fall I urged the Secretary of 
Agriculture to use his authority to put 
an emergency flocr under livestock 
prices. His only response has been a too- 
little and too-late pork buying scheme 
which has been a dismal failure, To 
that. thousands of hard-pressed Iowa 
farmers can attest. 

Tf the Secretary of Agriculture persists 
in his steadfast refusal to take effective 
action on his own, this Congress must 
act. Without regard to politics, immedi- 
ate passage of legislation may be neces- 
sary to put an emergency floor of $18 un- 
der top hogs and $25 under choice cattle 
at Chicago. We simply cannot permit 
another crop of hogs to go to market this 
spring at the bankrupt prices paid in the 
fall. 

This must be followed with long range 
legislation to provide the farmer cost o! 
production prices for his products in the 
market place. In this regard, I have it- 
troduced a cost of production farm bill 
(H. R. 8128) which I commend to the 
attention of all Members interested in 
the economic welfare of agriculture anc 
our Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks. 1 
want to include an excellent resolution 
approved by the board of directors o 
the Clear Lake (Iowa) Chamber of Com- 
merce. Clear Lake is a progressive com- 
munity in the heart of an important 
agricultural section of my district. The 
resolution, which clearly recognizes Ut 
seriousness of the present situation 02 
Iowa farms, is as follows: 

Whereas the board of directors of the Clea? 
Lake Chamber of Commerce fully realizes 
the great importance of the farmers 10 the 
Clear Lake trade area to Clear Lake mer 
chants, and 
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whereas the directors note with concern 
the continued downward trend of farm 
rices which is taking place while the prices 
of the articles the farmer has to purchase 
js rising; and 

Whereas recent predictions by some lead- 
ing economists indicate a further drop in 
farm income in 1956, but a continuing in- 
crease in other business; and 

whereas no evidence is noted that any- 
thing concrete has been done in Washing- 
ton to alleviate and correct the above dis- 
crepancies; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the said board of di- 
rectors of the Clear Lake Chamber of Com- 
merce, in meeting assembled in Clear Lake 
this third day of January 1956, do hereby 
uve the administration and Congress to 
immediately put into effect such temporary 
measures aS May be necessary to assure 
farmers of fair hog and cattle prices during 
the present emergency; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the administra- 
tion and Congress to prepare, pass, and put 
into effect with as much celerity as circum- 
stances will permit, legislation that will as- 
sure farmers of equitable prices for their 
products in times of maladjustment with- 
out instituting any permanent controls that 
would limit their freedom of operations and 
opportunity; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to President Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson, Senators Hick- 
enlooper and Martin, to Congressman Gross, 
to Governor Leo Hoegh, to Cerro Gordo 
County Farm Bureau officials and to Clear 
Lake and Mason City newspapers. 

In witness whereof, the following officers 
of the said organization hereto attach their 
signatures. 

S. T. THOMPSON, 
President, 
G. W. Wr.cox, 
Vice President. 
JAMES R. SMITH, 
Managing Secretary. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I want to in- 
clude as part of my remarks an explana- 
tion of the cost of production farm bill 
which I have introduced: 

PROVISIONS OF COST OF PRODUCTION FARM BILL 
INTRODUCED IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
on JANUARY 5, 1956, By CONGRESSMAN H. R. 
Gross 


1. Cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit to farmers on that portion of crops 
consumed domestically. Cost of production 
Prices, to be established for each farm prod- 
uct by the Secretary of Agriculture following 
public hearings by farm organizations and 
other interested parties, will account for 
all production expenses, including hired and 
family labor, interest, taxes, depreciation, 
soll depletion, 4 percent on investments, and 
compensation to average farm operator 
equivalent to average weekly earnings of the 
industrial worker as found and determined 
by Secretary of Labor. 

2. Cost of Production prices to be paid at 
nd by the market place, not by the Federal 
Government. 

3. No acreage allotments. Each farmer 
shall determine his own acreage and what 
he wants to plant, and shall have a chance 
‘0 sell his surplus, if any, on world market 
at World price, but cost of production prices 
‘0 farmers will be high enough to insure a 
800d income without having to produce 
back-breaking surpluses. 

4. Cost of production prices and amounts 
of each crop needed for total domestic con- 
mption, & reasonable reserve, and export, 
pris announced by the Secretary of Agri- 
tera once a year in advance of planting 
ae and will apply farm-by-farm. For 
oe if the Secretary announced that 
~ “sixths of the nation’s corn crop will be 
feded for domestic consumption, each 
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farmer will be allowed the cost of produc- 
tion price for five-sixths of his corn crop; 

5. Competing foreign farm products can 
be imported into the United States only if 
importer pays 6 percent above prevailing 
United States cost of production prices. (De- 
partment of Agriculture figures show that 
for the first nine months of 1955 only, for- 
eigners shipped into this country 90,700,000 
pounds of beef and 124,148,000 pounds of 
pork products or a total of 214,848,000 pounds 
of meat. To this must be added 240,135 head 
of live cattle, mostly from Mexico. A sub- 
stantial share of foreign canned ham came 
from Communist Poland. Aside from the 
live animals, every pound of these imported 
meat products displaced a market for United 
States feed grains. This is a fantastic situ- 
ation and must be stopped). 

6. Commercial buyers of farm products to 
be licensed and must pay, under penalty of 
law, cost of production prices on products 
needed for domestic consumption. 

7. This bill covers any and all kinds of 
poultry, livestock, and any product of the 
soil, and any product or byproduct thereof, 
produced in the United States, in an un- 
manufactured or unprocessed state, which 
have a farm value in excess of $30 million 
during the preceding marketing year. 

It is difficult to believe that farmers, as- 
sured cost of production for the major por- 
tion of their crops, would wear out machin- 
ery, themselves and their families to produce 
unmanageable surpluses which they would 
be compelled to market at world prices. It 
is the conviction of many that this cost of 
production bill, translated into income to 
the farmer, would go far towards stabilizing 
the economy of the Nation because it would 
assure farmers buying power for products of 
industry, creating more income for industry 
and more jobs for those who in turn could 
buy more of the products of agriculture. A 
dollar of farm income generates approxi- 
mately $7 in national income. Agriculture 
is the Nation’s basic economy. Every de- 
pression or period of prosperity has begun 
on the farm. 

The cost of production bill I have intro- 
duced (H, R. 8128), is a long-range program. 
It in no way obviates the absolute necessity 
for immediate emergency action on the part 
of President Eisenhower and Secretary Ben- 
son, who have always had administrative 
authority and ample money available to 
stabilize livestock prices at levels which 
would have prevented a farm depression 
pending the establishment of machinery 
that would provide economic justice to agri- 
culture. 


Freedom of Travel Isn’t for Red Agents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of Jan- 
uary 14, 1956: 

FREEDOM OF TRAVEL ISN’T FOR RED AGENTS 


Perhaps the most important objective in 
the Communist effort to break down the 
United States security system is the pass- 
port office of the State Department. Our 
regulations deny passports to persons, who 
are members of the Communist Party, or 
who engage in activities to support the Com- 
munist movement, or of whom there is rea- 
son to believe that they are going abroad to 
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engage in activities which will advance the 
Communist movement. 

This is naturally an inconvenience to the 
Communist conspirators, who, true to form, 
are spewing forth a dense propaganda smoke 
screen designed to persuade the American 
people that the State Department is under 
the domination of reactionaries and Mc- 
Carthyites whose purpose is to prevent lib- 
eral scientists, economists and sweet singers 
from going abroad. 

Actually, the number of would-be trav- 
elers who have been refused passports is very 
small. In the first 10 months of 1955, a 
total of 478,059 applications had been re- 
ceived and 473,703 passports issued. Thus 
there were 4,356 persons who did not get 
passports. Of these, about 3,900 failed to 
complete application forms, which were re- 
turned for further information. This leaves 
456 actual rejections. Some of the unsuc- 
cessful applicants were insane, others had 
a record of discreditable conduct, such as 
passing bad checks abroad or making it nec- 
essary for Uncle Sam to bail them out. 
Still others were habitual criminals. 

The number turned down under the reg- 
ulation denying passports to Communists or 
fellow travelers during this period of al- 
most a year was 13. So far as numbers 
go, it does not appear that the State De- 
partment is carrying on a vendetta against 
liberals or intellectuals. In any event, the 
actions of the Department in this regard 
are not a caprice of John Foster Dulles or his 
minions, but are stipulated in an Executive 
order issued in 1951 during the incumbency 
of former Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

The right of the State Department to 
regulate the issuance of passports in gen- 
eral has not been seriously challenged. But 
Judge Luther Youngdahl, of the Federal 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
has asserted that, to comply with “due 
process,” the State Department must sup- 
port its denial of a passport with “all evi- 
dence upon which the Office may rely for its 
decision.” His Honor mentioned the harm 
done by “the secret informer and the face- 
less talebearer whose indentity and testi- 
mony remain locked in confidential files.’ 
This is about how any American would re- 
act to use of informers if he knew nothing 
of how the Communist apparatus operates. 

But if the identity of those who expose 
Red applicants for passports must be re- 
vealed, the best way to get a passport would 
be to become a Communist secret agent. 
For the State Department insists that it 
cannot disclose the source of its information 
regarding the activities of Communist con- 
spirators without smashing whatever defense 
we have against the Red conspiracy. The 
phrase “secret informer and faceless tale- 
bearer” in Judge Youngdahl’s decision sug- 
gests busybodies who write poison-pen let- 
ters. Usually these “informers” are care- 
fully trained FBI agents who have infiltrated 
the Communist apparatus and enable the 
Government to keep a check on what the 
Communist Party is up to. When the iden- 
tity of these men is disclosed, their useful- 
ness is at an end. 

The destruction of this security apparatus 
is the real objective of many Communists 
who apply for passports. They have no in- 
tention of going abroad, but they hope to 
force disclosure by the State Department of 
the names of our secret counteragents. In 
recent months a considerable increase in 
passport applications by the Red brethren 
has been noted. Even if the passport au- 
thorities cannot be blackmailed into expos- 
ing our undercover men, the Reds hope to 
embarrass the Government by constant hue 
and cry over new “outrages.” 

Undoubtedly there is a problem—for se- 
curity officers, judges, and ordinary citizens 
in their thinking—how to square our tradi- 
tional American jealousy of infringements 
on human freedom and our distrust of “in- 
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formers” with the necessity to protect this 
country from an active conspiracy to destroy 
every freedom. But surely “freedom to 
travel” is not compromised by regulations 
necessary for national safety—any more than 
freedom to drive a car down Main Street is 
violated by regulations which attempt to 
keep automobiles out of the hands of morons 
and homicidal maniacs. 

Anyway, it is time to think of the subject 
in terms of what is going on, and not be mis- 
led by the Communist effort to call the whole 
Nation to arms whenever a Communist or a 
dupe thereof is denied a passport. 


White House Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorp, I include 
a letter which was addressed to the edi- 
tor of the St. Louis Globe Democrat— 
and which appeared in the St. Louis 
Glebe-Democrat on January 10, 1956— 
regarding the White House Conference: 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


To the EpDITOR: 

“Was the White House Conference as bad 
as some of the papers and commentators 
said it was?” We, the undersigned delegates 
to the conference from the St. Louis area, 
vpon our return find this question con- 
fronting us repeatedly. Our answer to the 
question is that we believe the conference 
was well conducted and useful. 

We suppose the answer depends largely 
upon one’s expectations. Our expectations 
were high in regard to the value of exchange 
of ideas between laymen and professionals, 
“ll with a real concern for education. We 
were not disappointed. The discussions at 
eur tables were serious, thoughtful, ani- 
mated, uninhibited, and, we believe, useful. 

Educators did not dominate the discus- 
sions. The ideas agreed upon at our tables, 
where they had substantial support at other 
tables, found their ways into the final re- 
ports. Moreover, the exchange of ideas did 
not begin nor end with this single, nation- 
wide conference. It involved over 400,000 
persons, lay and professional, who partici- 
pated in preliminary discussions all over 
the country and in the Territories. Now 
the 1,800 delegates, representatives of the 
48 States, the Territories, and 300 national 
erganizations, have returned to their com- 
munities. The exchange of ideas continues 
and it is reasonable to expect action. 

Though we did not believe that a 
ference of 1,800 could come to specific 
clusions on detail, we did anticipate gen- 
eral areas of agreement. There was a defi- 
nite conclusion favoring Federal aid for 
school buildings. This we believe to be 
important. Other conclusions of real in- 
terest to Missouri, well worth consideration, 
were forthcoming. 

For example, the placing at the top of the 
list of school] goals of the teaching of “fun- 
damental skills of communication—reading, 
writing, spelling, the arithmetical and 
mathematical skills, including problem solv- 
ing,” together with the statement that in 
teaching these skills “continuous improve- 
ment is desirable and necessary” should fur- 
nish material for serious consideration. In 
Wiich direction does improvement lie? 


con- 
con- 
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Missourl’s assessment practices might be 
open to improvement in view of the confer- 
ence recommendation that, “each State 
should base its taxing power on property 
through an equalized assessed evaluation 
and on the basis of statewide, uniform 
standards. * * * Better trained people, 
better administrative processes, and more 
scientific methods are needed to insure fair- 
ness in assessment procedures and prac- 
tices.” 

There will be a printed report of the State 
meetings, national meeting, and national 
committee decisions. It can be used as a 
springboard for those who want to utilize 
the weight of decisions arrived at now on 
a nationwide basis where it applies to im- 
provement in our own schools in Missouri. 
We delegates stand ready to help and we 
believe that all the publicity which has 
come out of this conference has generated 
enough concern to give further impeius to 
the survival and development of general 
education in a free society. 

Mr. Milton Bierbaum, Senator Hartwell 
G. Crain, Mrs. C. W. Detjen, Mr. L. J. 
Dierker, Mr. Oscar Ehrhardt, Mrs. 
Aaron Fischer, Dr. Philip Hickey, Sen- 
ator Michael Kinney, Mr. F. W. Mitch- 
ell, The Very Reverend Paul C. Rein- 
ert, Mr. John I. Rollings, Dean Benja- 
min E. Youngdahl. 


Resolution No. 243, Adopted by the 
American Legion at Its 1955 National 
Convention in Miami, Fla., October 10- 
13, 1955, Commending Congressional 
Committees Investigating Subversive 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 

Whereas for over 25 years the American 
Legion has supported congressional com- 
mittees investigating un-American activi- 
ties, insisting upon active ones with ade- 
quate appropriations; and 

Whereas the information collected by con- 
gressional investigating committees has been 
of immeasurable value in providing the citi- 
zens of this Nation with information as to 
how subversion constantly infiltrates our 
social, political, and religious activities; and 

Whereas this information has provided 
the incentive on which a number of our laws 
are based, and provides knowledge which in- 
fluences our domestic and foreign policies; 
and 

Whereas those members of Congress serv- 
ing on such committees are rendering in- 
valuable service to their country: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Miami, Fla., 
October 10-13, 1955, That we commend the 
Un-American Activities Investigating Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, the 
Permanent Investigating Subcommittee of 
the Senate Government Operations Commit- 
tee, the Subcommittee To Investigate the 
Administration of the Internal Security Act 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
and the Special House Committee To Inves- 
tigate Tax-Exempt Foundations, 83d Con- 
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gress for their praiseworthy, efficient, ang 
patriotic service in the defense and security 
of America, and we urge that these commit. 
tees be firmly supported by the Congress of 
the United States through appropriations of 
ample funds. 


European Observations Report of Hon, 
Leon H. Gavin, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to authority granted me by the chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
and invitational orders: issued by the 
Department of the Army, I visited Ger- 
many,. Austria, Italy, Spain, and France 
during the pericd September 18 through 
October 16, 1955. As you know, I have 
followed carefully since the end of World 
War II the industrial, economic, military 
and political development of the various 
peoples of Europe who are allied with us 
in the so-called Western bloc. My visit 
was brief; however, I met and conferred 
with a variety of United States officials 
who represent us in this important area 
and I was given detailed briefings cover- 
ing events which occured subsequent to 
my last visit. More important, it was 
my privilege to visit our military instal- 
lations and with the soldiers and officers 
of several of our combat units. Of the 
vouth of America and their leaders now 
in Eurepe we can be justly proud. Ac- 
cordingly, I trust that the comments 
which fellow may be of assistance to the 
members of this committee who have 
been unable to observe our far-flung ac- 
tivities in Europe. 

I. BERLIN 

On September 19 at Berlin I conferred 
with Ambassador Conant. I was gratified 
by the calm confidence displayed by the 
Ambassador concerning the _ overall 
situation in Western Berlin and the Fed- 
eral Government. Also I conferred with 
Maj. Gen. Charles H. Dasher, the United 
States commander, Berlin, and Brig. 
Gen. Francis T. Pachler, commanding 
general, Berlin Command. My observa- 
tions concerning West Berlin are: 

(a) Economic: West Berlin has con- 
tinued to make strides toward full recov- 
ery. In June production reached 100 on 
the basis of the 1936 index. There is an 
air of prosperity throughout the free 
city. Construction of housing and busi- 
ness facilities is booming. Consumer 
goods are abundant and are being pur- 
chased. As evidence of private enter- 
prise’s confidence in the future one may 
observe the site cleared for construction 
of a Hilton Hotel in Berlin. Prior to 
the war Berlin was primarily a capital 
city and a finance and transportation 
center. The loss of these functions has 
forced Berlin to revise the basis of its 
economy and postwar Berlin has devel- 
oped its economy along industrial lines 
of endeavor. Unemployment is pres- 
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eo principally because many “white 
ollared” workers .have not been ab- 
: rbed into the industrial atmosphere 
coe present. It is reported that the 
inemployed in Berlin currently numbers 
approximately 118,000, or approximately 
12 percent of the work force. In 1950, 
90 percent of the work force was unem- 
joyed. At the present time Berlin is 
p 3 : : : 
experiencing little or no difficulty in 
moving manufactured orders to the 
west and to the free world. Even in 
the face of a potential blockade, orders 
for goods maintain a satisfactory level. 
ardless, Berlin will continue to rely 
on the strength of the market in the 
West and on a high level of direct assist- 
ance from the Federal Government. I 
remarked previously concerning the 
housing construction program in Berlin. 
Observers estimate that 18,000 dwelling 
units will be completed during the year 
1955, and that 20,000 units are planned 
for the year 1956. Further expansion of 
new housing is in the program for 1957. 
The people of West Berlin look good. 
They are on the move. They appear 
well-dressed, well-fed, and confident. 
This appearance of well-being is re- 
flected everywhere—by store windows, 
by parks, and by the municipal facilities. 
In contrast the Eastern Zone of Berlin 
seems to be covered by a tnick, murky 
cloud of doom. Its people move ‘in an 
air of purposelessness. Building lags, 
streets are in need of repair, municipal 
transportation facilities are run down 
and shabby. People queue for basic 
necessities. No greater contrast exists 
which displays free enterprise at its best 
than that shown between Free and East 
Berlin. 

(b) Political: Refugees from the East 
are still streaming into Berlin. During 
each of the months of June and July 1955 
some 13,000 sought the haven of the 
West. During August 1955, 17,000 
sought and found similar refuge. I could 
find little optimism regarding the re- 
unification of Germany. I am told that 
governmental officials and the free Ger- 
man press continually counsel the public 
toward patience. Whether their pa- 
tience and conditioning can withstand 
the onslaughts of propaganda blasts and 
diplomatic maneuvering emanating from 
the East remains to be seen. 

(c) Military: There has been little 
change in status of the United States 
forces in Berlin since 1954. No evidence 
is in sight that Russia and its satellite 
have decreased their forces in the Berlin 
area. If the pattern in the past means 
anything the Reds are improving upon 
their military potential in all respects in 
this area. The 6th Infantry Regiment 
isthe major combat-ready unit stationed 
In the Berlin area. This organization 
has a splendid and glorious combat rec- 
ord. A continuous combat training 
Program is in operation for various ele- 
ments which travel to the Grafenwohr- 
Hohenfels-Vilsek area northeast of 
Nuremberg for maneuvers and weapons 
firing. The 6th Regiment is ready; it is 
hot an occupation-type organization. 

Tm. GERMANY 

During the period September 21 
through October 2, 1955 I consulted with 
United States military and diplomatic 
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officials and inspected troop units in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. At 
Heidelberg I conferred with General 
McAuliffe who commands the United 
States Army element in Europe. At 
Wiesbaden I had lengthy discussions 
with Lieutenant General Tunner and 
staff who lead the United States Air 
Forces in Europe. Included in my itin- 
erary were visits with Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Hodes, Commanding General, 7th 
United States Army; Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Hart, Commanding General, 5th 
United States Corps; Lieutenant General 
Decker, Commanding General, ‘7th 
United States Corps, Major General 
Ruffner, Commanding General, 2d Ar- 
mored Division; Major General Van 
Brunt, Commanding General 4th In- 
fantry Division; Major General Sexton, 
Commanding General, 5th Infantry 
Division; Major General Reber, Com- 
manding General, Western Area Com- 
mand; Major General Watson, Com- 
manding General, Southern Area Com- 
mand; and Major General Bradley, Chief 
of European Commanda’s Planning Group 
at Bonn. Apart from the 6th Infantry 
Regiment in Berlin I inspected training 
activities and facilities of the following: 
Headquarters, 4th Infantry Division; the 
12th Infantry Regiment; the 40th Tank 
Battalion, the 29th Field Artillery Bat- 
talion; Headquarters 2d Armored Divi- 
sion, Combat Command A, 2d Armored 
Division; the 2d Infantry Regiment; 
47th AAA Battalion, 7th Engineer Bat- 
talion, 5th Medical Battalion and 759th 
Tank Battalion. 

(a) Economic: It is my belief that 
the Federal Republic of Germany has 
attained a satisfactory level of economic 
recovery. The agricultural industry has 
experienced a full-measure of recovery 
and crop and foodstuff production is 
well above pre-war levels. Prices and 
wages present a formidable problem to 
the Federal Government, and, as in any 
rapidly expanding economy, the threat 
of inflation exists. In Germany there 
are shortages of skilled and semi-skilled 
laborers, particularly in the accelerated 
building trades. Effort has been made 
to import laborers, from Italy in this 
regard. The Germans apparently have 
confidence in the stability of their cur- 
rency as savings continue at a relatively 
high level from the previous year. I feel 
that the German economy can sustain 
itself at current levels provided the 
existing markets, domestic and foreign, 
can be maintained. Insofar as any fur- 
ther United States monetary aid to Ger- 
many is concerned I feel that we should 
consider only military assistance and aid 
in the support of the Berlin situation. 

(B) Political: Since 1945 the free 
German has been preoccupied largely 
with finding enough food for bare suste- 
nance, providing himself with shelter 
and clothing, and finding a means of 
livelihood. Now that he has attained 
these basic wants he may devote a part 
of his time to the politics of the world in 
which he lives. After having visited 


Western Germany frequently since the 
end of World War II, I am convinced 
that there is little danger of a rebirth 
of national socialism or a trend toward 
communism in the foreseeable future. 
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At this time I believe the average Ger- 
man’s interest in politics is not intense. 
It may be stated that the German can 
be stimulated politically when national 
issues become clear and contain an ele- 
ment of symbolism with which he may 
identify himself. In the younger adult 
generation in Western Germany there 
may be a certain amount of pessimism 
toward the political future. Unless the 
political leadership of the nation can 
create and sustain the political interest 
of the youth, a form of nihilism may 
arise. I am confident, however, that the 
leadership of Germany will do every- 
thing within its power to prevent the 
growth of such a political attitude and 
climate. The creation of a military 
force within the Federal German Gov- 
ernment is so closely keyed to the politi- 
cal situation that I deem it appropriate 
to discuss German national defense at 
this point. The German parliament has 
not yet scratched the surface toward the 
enactment of basic national defense leg- 
islation. AS an example, when I was in 
Bonn there had been committee-type 
discussion and debate concerning the pay 
structure for future members of the 
German armed services. At that time 
the matter had not been resolved, even 
to the point of bringing it to a vote. 
External pressure from the Russians may 
play the larger role in delaying the 
development of a new Germany military 
force. The issue of reunification of the 
country is certainly a factor to be con- 
sidered in the matter of developing the 
military and Russian diplomacy may be 
expected to play upon this factor in the 
Russian effort to block, delay, and stall 
the rearmament of Western Germany. 
Once the defense legislation is enacted 
fully, however, I am sure that Western 
Germany will proceed with great skill, 
energy, and intelligence to develop its 
military force. Concerning this, I be- 
lieve that it is incumbent upon the lead- 
ership of the United States to convince 
the Germans that the arms they raise 
will be so raised to prevent world war 
III. Should we allow them to entertain 
the slightest belief that their military 
forces are destined for retrograde action 
in the event of a communistic attack, I 
fear that things will be slow in building. 
An additional political issue involves 
governmental expenditures toward na- 
tional defense. I am told that budget 
estimates for rearmament of Western 
Germany have been geared to the gross 
national product. Expenditures will, of 
course, depend upon the sums the parlia- 
ment will ultimately approve. At any 
rate, I estimate that Western Germany’s 
defense expenditures, when approved, 
wilk comprise as large a percentage of 
its gross national product as that allo- 
cated defensewise by many other mem- 
bers of NATO. I am in favor of a gen- 
erous contribution to the development 
of a Western German defense force 
which can take its place in the commu- 
nity of free nations and become a deter- 
rent to aggression from the East. 

(c) Military: Everywhere in Germany 
I found a keen awareness of the situa- 
tion on the part of our own military 
leaders and their subordinates. All 
echelons are on the alert, ready to move, 
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and understand completely their mis- 
sions. I repeat that I was most im- 
pressed with the appearance of our 
troops. They are truly representative of 
our great Nation. The condition of our 
military equipment evidences good care 
and economy of supply. Housing and 
recreational facilities for our troops and 
their dependents are excellent. Train- 
ing of troops in Germany poses a real 
problem. Maneuver areas are limited. 
Land is so precious that there are few 
unproductive areas where troops may 
train without regard to damage to crops 
or timber. Large unit training is con- 
ducted in the Grafenwohr-Hohenfels- 
Vilsek area. Small unit training is con- 
ducted on a limited scale in home-station 
areas. Our heavy vehicles, particularly 
tracked vehicles, inflict considerable 
damage on roadways, rights-of-way 
shoulders and bridges. Regardless of 
painstaking care, damage ensues when 
field training is conducted. Mi£ilitary of- 
ficials in Germany are confronted with 
a considerable problem in providing 
realistic training while being mindful of 
damage claims which may arise as well 
as being aware of the limitations of 
funds to settle legitimate claims for dam- 
ages. It is my belief that we should not 
quibble over moneys requested by the 
military where appropriations for ma- 
neuver damage payments are concerned. 
Many Members of Congress have ex- 
pressed a concern over the Status of 
Forces Agreement, the Forces Conven- 
tion, and other matters involving civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of our troops in 
the NATO countries and Germany. 
During my discussions relating to these 
conventions, as they apply to Germany, 
I found no apprehension on the part of 
responsible officials. I gained the im- 
pressions that the Germans will be over- 
ly fair in the application of the conven- 
tions and that should military personnel 
become civil offenders the Germans will 
remand them to military custody for 
such remedial action necessary. Under 
the terms of current agreements, the 
Germans do not have jurisdiction where 
criminal violations are involved. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Germans 
will insist upon claiming jurisdiction in 
the field of criminal violations of law in 
the future. Of further concern to United 
States Army authorities in Germany is 
the reduction of deutschemark financial 
support for operations as a result of the 
return of sovereignty to West Germany. 
In the past dollars were used in Germany 
only for expenses toward which 
deutschemarks could not be applied: 
for example, the pay of our own civilian 
employees and the procurement of sub- 
sistence. Transportation, rents and 
utilities, solid fuels, repair and mainte- 
nance, communications, and construc- 
tion costs were paid out of deutschemark 
funds. Following the ratification of the 
Paris Accords, a reduction in deutsche- 
mark support commenced. In effect, 
any further loss of deutschemark sup- 
port in West Germany will result in a 
retrenchment program and the release 
of German employees, a lowering of 
standards of maintenance, and modify- 
ing standards of living. Collaterally it 
may be expected that the costs of main- 
taining our forces in Europe will increase 
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in the future because of the expanding 
German economy and the resultant 
spiral increases in wages and prices. 

Trl. AUSTRIA 


On October 1, 1955, I conferred with 
Lt. Gen. William H. Arnold at Salzburg, 
Austria. For all intents and purposes 
the mission of United States forces in 
Austria was complete and the last of our 
troops had been withdrawn. I was grati- 
fied to learn that we leave Austria with 
a clean bill of health. As the result of 
careful negotiations, General Arnold and 
his. staff were able to conclude a series of 
agreements which preclude the accrual 
of any further claims against our Gov- 
ernment arising from the tenancy of our 
forces in Austria. It was reported to me 
that an excellent return was realized on 
the disposal of surplus and salvage mili- 
tary equipment remaining after the ter- 
mination of our activities in Austria. My 
visit to Austria out of necessity was brief. 
Therefore, I did not inquire into its eco- 
nomic and political situation. It ap- 

ears, however, that the political climate 
in Austria remains favorable to the West 
and that the Austrians, as a whole, are 
oriented toward the West at this time. 

Iv. ITALY 

During the period of October 3 
through October 7, 1955, I conferred 
with United States military and diplo- 
matic officials in Italy. Included were 
discussions with Ambassador Luce, Maj. 
Gen. Frank A. Allen, Jr., Chief of our 
military advisory group and his staff in 
Italy: Brig. Gen. John H. Michaelis, 
Commanding General, Southern Europe 
Task Force: and Col. Charles L. Williams, 
commander of support activities in 
Leghorn. 

(a) Economic: On the surface, Italy 
appears to be maintaining expansion of 
her economy. On the whole we have 
granted her some $4.5 billion since the 
end of World War II. If this staggering 
sum has failed to revitalize and stabilize 
the economy of Italy for a long time to 
come, then any future grants, Iefeel, 
would prove absolutely futile. Italy’s 
heavy and other diversified industries 
are busy. New construction is gradually 
erasing evidences of wartime damage. 
Fields, once war-torn, have been com- 
pletely returned to productive uses. Ap- 
proximately 1.5 million acres, once part 
of large landed estates and, in some Cases, 
unproductive for hundreds of years, have 
been purchased by the Government in 
connection with the land reformation 
program. The current land reformation 
program is scheduled for expansion. 
Legislation is now being prepared for this 
purpose. Foreign aid type funds pro- 
vided by the United States will assist in 
the support of further reformation pro- 
grams. Today Italy is almost self-sus- 
taining on wheat. She has exportable 
quantities of fruits and vegetables. She 
still has a deficit in cotton, however. 

(b) Political: The Christian Demo- 
cratic Party continues to hold the larger 
number of seats in the Chamber. In- 
sofar as internal reforms are concerned, 
I refer you to my remarks in the Rec- 
orD of January 22, 1951. The Italian 
tax system has yet to receive the over- 
haul I feel is due it. In 1949, a tax re- 
form bill was placed high on the gov- 
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ernment’s legislative program. In 195) 
I was informed that surely during tha; 
year the overhaul was imminent. Last 
year—1954—I was again told that tax 
reform legislation was in the offing 
Some progress has been made in minor 
areas of the Italian tax structure, yet 
the sweeping reforms needed remain g 
vision. Tax proposals made in 1954 pro. 
viding for penalties for failure to com. 
ply with the tax laws are making litt}. 
headway. We in America have been 
generous toward Italy. Our taxpayers 
have tolerated deficit spending on the 
part of our Government by way of pro. 
viding foreign aid. The Italian Goy. 
ernment, in my opinion, fails to collect 
a satisfactory percentage of its poten- 
tial revenues. Since this report was 
compiled tax reformation laws, I under- 
stand, have been enacted. 

(c) Military: Our forces in Italy are 
commanded by General Michaelis, 
whose record needs no review here. 
These forces were recently a part of 
our garrison in Austria and they are 
readying themselves for a NATO role. 
I am satisfied that good progress is be- 
ing made in this area and that the Ital- 
ian Government will render excellent 
cooperation in the many problems in- 
volved. As a result of the rollup in Aus. 
tria, a considerable amount of military 
supplies have been shipped to Leg- 
horn for storage and/or further dis- 
position. There are problems arising 
in connection with segregation and clas- 
sifying various items of supply and 
there are labor and storage problems to 
be found; however, our officials are pro- 
ceeding to resolve these problems as 
best and as rapidly as possible. It was 
gratifying to observe the port and depot 
area at Leghorn. At the time of my 
visit the area reflected good manage- 
ment and careful storage procedures, 
both covered and outdoor. 

Italy, with our aid, is on its way to- 
ward developing an effective defense 
establishment. It is my opinion that the 
roles, missions, and objectives assigned 
to Italy within the NATO framework 
are realistic and can be met. This also 
applies to the amount of United States 
assistance programed for Italy. Prog- 
ress is slow in some areas of the defense 
assistance program; but earnest effort 
is being made by United States and 
Italian authorities to achieve the aims 
of the program. The Italian Air Force 
is receiving modern United States air- 
craft. Our Air Force representatives are 
striving to insure that maximum bene- 
fits can be derived by the It in 
utilization of aircraft and in training. 
Difficulty may be found from time to 
time because of the peculiar structure 
of the Italian Air Force High Command. 
The line of authority in the Italian Air 
Force seems to be split between the Sec- 
retary General and the Chief of Staff. 
As an example, I was informed that the 
air force chief of staff’s authority is 
limited to matters of operations and 
training and that he is kept apart from 
matters such as fiscal management, 
logistics, and personnel. This arranse- 
ment is apparently traditional within 
the Italian Defense Ministry, and I am 
not prepared to advise whether we 
should press upon the sovereignty ol 
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a reform in this regard. En- 


o develop, modernize, and inte- 
Italian Navy within the NATO 


Italy for 
deavors t 


rate the . : =, 
ue are progressing satisfactorily. 
The major problems lie in providing 
technicians to operate and maintain 


complex equipment to be found in a 
modern navy. The Italian Army at the 
present is comprised of some 15% divi- 
jons of various stages in strength. 
prior to World War II the Italians were 
able to field some 30 divisions. When 
comparing prewar divisions with those 
currently active one must consider 
strength, firepower, and operating costs. 
United States military officials in Italy 
report that the prewar divisions had only 
69 percent strengthwise of the present 
divisions, and had about 15 percent of 
the firepower potential of the present 
divisions. Italy now allocates 5 percent 
of its gross national produce to defense. 
The army receives approximately 48 per- 
cent of the total moneys allocated for 
defense. It could not be determined 
what percent of the prewar gress na- 
tional product was devoted to Italy’s 
military machine. Conscription in Italy 
is universal. The army draftee serves 
18 months. I was encouraged to hear 
reports on the status of training and 
combat potential of the Italian Army. 
An observer, whose military judgment 
is that in which I have the utmost con- 
fidence, told me that the Alpine troops 
in the Italian Army are as capable as 
any troops anywhere, 
Vv. SPAIN 


In Spain it was my pleasure to confer 
with Ambassador Lodge; Mr. Richard 
Rubottom, Chief of the United States 
Operations Mission and staff; Maj. Gen. 
August Kissner, USAF, Chief of the 
Joint United States Military Group and 
staff; and Maj. Gen. Verdie B. Barnes, 
United States Army, and the Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Group Staff. 
It was indeed encouraging to visit Spain 
and our authorities there. For in Spain, 
United States officials and their counter- 
parts meet in an atmosphere of cocp- 
eration and on a clear quid pro quo 
basis. In the past Spain asked nothing 
from us and received nothing. Basic 
negotiations relating to the base con- 
struction program and the military de- 
fense assistance program in Spain are 
Probably the best and most sound ever 
entered into by our Government and a 
foreign sovereign power. The use of 
counterpart of grant-defense support 
assistance for Spain per a 1953 agree- 
Ment is as follows: 30 percent of the 
local currency counterpart funds gen- 
erated by defense support dollar grants 
are for Spanish projects involving re- 
Vitalization and expansion of strategic 
roads and railways and munitions pro- 
grams; 60 percent of the local counter- 
Part funds are being used by the United 
States for administrative and operating 
costs, 

(a) Economic: United States economic 
experts in Spain report that Spain’s sit- 
uation during 1955 has been character- 
zed by mixed trends. Developments 
thus far in 1955 have been reported rela- 
lively encouraging. Spain's general eco- 
nomic weakness, however, is reflected in 
her foreign trade and payments situa- 
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tion. Spain’s foreign trade is the small- 
est per capita in Europe. Oil, cotton, 
wheat, and coal, so highly essential to 
her economy, for the most part, must be 
imported. On the other hand Spain has 
little to offer to foreign exchange ex- 
cepting olive oil, olives, nuts, wines, and 
tomatoes. Production in various areas of 
the economy is up in comparison with 
levels achieved in recent years. Steel 
output is on the increase. The outlook 
for the citrus crop and citrus export in 
1955-56 is that production will rise. 
The tourist industry has encouraging 
prospects. In 1954 tourism earnings 
amounted to the equivalent of $100 mil- 
lion in all currencies of which $30 mil- 
lion were in dollar exchange. It is diffi- 
cult for me, and I rather suggest difficult 
for the experts, to predict any sort of a 
high degree of prosperity for Spain in 
the near future. Her per capita gross 
national income is roughly one-half of 
the average for western Europe. The 
climate is the driest in Europe; the soil 
is poor and eroded. Basically an agri- 
cultural country, 60 percent of her peo- 
ple are employed in agriculture. Spain 
is most receptive to our technical-ex- 
change program. Our experts are as- 
sisting her in many phases of her econ- 
omy. Reforestation is underway. 
Some 200,000 acres of a potential 100 
million acres have already been refor- 
ested. Soil and resources conservation 
programs have been instituted. Land 
reform and reclamation projects have 
been programed. Water-distribution 
problems are under scrutiny. All of 
these programs are long overdue and 
must be resolved with imagination and 
vigor. I feel that the motivation exists 
within Spain to proceed on these vitally 
needed projects. 

(b) Military: Spain’s defense estab- 
lishment is currently receiving support 
through the means of the mutual de- 
fense assistance program. The cost of 
the program will be cumulative to the 
amount of $351.8 million as scheduled 
through fiscal years 1956-57. I have 
long advocated recognition of Spain’s 
military potential and strategic posi- 
tion. My recent visit to Spain left me 
with an even firmer conviction that it 
is in Spain where we may make wise 
and increasing investments in mutual 
defense. Currently programed support 
of Spain’s army appears to be on a 
sound basis. Our authorities and their 
Spanish counterparts have agreed to 
concentrate the assistance toward 
equipping a fewer number of units to 
the maximum rather than spreading the 
assistance thinly over a greater number. 
End items of equipment are arriving in 
Spain on a good schedule. The Spain- 
ard’s grasp of the technicalities of oper- 
ation and maintenance of our equip- 
ment is excellent. They are apprecia- 
tive of the support and take superior 
care of the equipment furnished. On 
October 11, 1955, I inspected the activi- 
ties of the 6lst Armored Regiment of the 
Acorazada Division. United States 
Army technicians were present and as- 
sisting in maintenance instructions. I 
was informed that of the 68 tanks fur- 
nished this unit, only two were dead- 
lined at the time for mechanical repairs. 
To me this is an amazing demonstration 
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of equipment care in view of the fact 
that these tanks are in constant use for 
training purposes and that our tank is 
a relatively new item in the Spanish fam- 
ily of miiltary vehicles. I also wit- 
nessed a tactical training problem in- 
volving a company of tanks in support of 
an infantry attack. The problem was 
well planned, realistically conceived and 
smartly executed. Col. Warren H. 
Hoover, United States Army, accom- 
panied me during my visit to the 6lst 
Regiment. Colonel Hoover was enthu- 
siastic in his praise of this organiza- 
tion, and other units of the Spanish 
Army. Colonel Hoover is a mature and 
experienced officer and I have confidence 
in his judgment. I regret that time lim- 
itations prevented me from visiting more 
activities of the Spanish Army. Spanish 
military personnel are proud of the 
United States equipment furnished them 
and welcome the opportunity to demon- 
strate their ability to use it. 

(c) Base construction program: The 
United States has embarked upon a con- 
struction program in Spain of a magni- 
tude which is difficult for the ordinary 
layman to appreciate. To me the $327 
million allocated for 1954 through 1957 
for this construction are being wisely in- 
vested... The basic policies adopted for 
the construction program aree First, no 
crash; second, coordination and coopera- 
tion with Spain; third, utilize American 
prime contractors; fourth, utilize Span- 
ish subcontractors; fifth, utilize Span- 
ish materials and industry; sixth, utilize 
United States surplus equipment. The 
entire program has been characterized 
by fine working relationships between 
our representatives and the Spanish 
Government. The target date for com- 
pletion of phase 1 is the fall of 1956 
when construction is hoped to be far 
enough along to permit emergency opera- 
tion of aircraft from the bases. It has 
been reported that there is an impatience 
on the part of the construction forces to 
get on with the work ahead. This is 
encouraging. At the time of my visit at 
Torrejon and Zaragoza it was extremely 
difficult to gage the degree of progress 
being made. Within the next 6 months, 
however, progress from a visual stand- 
point should be dramatic. In this con- 
nection it should be pointed out that one 
of the major tasks in the base program 
is the construction of concrete parking 
aprons. Construction of the aprons is 
time-consuming and presents a formida- 
ble task. At Torrejon, for example, the 
parking apron will measure some 17,500 
feet in length and 1,100 feet in width 
when finally completed. The importance 
of the construction of port facilities at 
Rota should not be overlooked. Most of 
the emphasis on the program, however, 
has been given the air base phase. The 
port at Rota will probably be the key to 
the entire Spanish base complex and 
will become the largest construction 
project in the overall Spanish program. 
I believe that adequate progress is being 
made toward achieving our construction 
objectives in Spain. Many obstacles 
have been overcome through mutual 
understanding and an intense desire to 
cooperate on the part of our officials and 
their Spanish coworkers. No other 
country in Europe has offered the kind 
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of cooperation rendered by the Spanish 
Government. Spain must be kept strong 
economically and militarily if it is to be 
maintained as a bastion of defense in 
the free world. A large measure of credit 
for the achievements thus far obtained 
must be given General Kissner and his 
very able Air Force and Navy associates. 
Credit must also be given the American 
construction firms who have joined to- 
gether in advancing this venture. 
VI. FRANCE 


During my visit to France I had a most 
cordial and informative visit with Gen. 
Orval Cook, of the United States Euro- 
pean Command, and Maj. Gen. George 
Honnen, Chief of Staff of the United 
States European Command. General 
Gruenther, at the time, was ill in quar- 
ters and I trust at this writing that he 
has recovered from his illness without 
complication. Also during my stay in 
France I visited the headquarters of our 
communications zone in Orleans and 
conferred with Maj. Gen. Phillip Gal- 
lagher, the commander of the zone ac- 
tivities. In addition I conferred at the 
United States Embassy regarding 
France’s economic outlook. This section 
of my report will deal with the current 
French economic picture and with a few 
of the problems confronting United 
States military personnel stationed in 
France. 

(a) Economic: France today is more 
prosperous than at any other time since 
the end of World War II. France has 
benefited along with the general eco- 
nomic progress in Europe. She has en- 
joyed a high level of dollar receipts this 
year and has experienced good crop 
weather. In June 1955 the industrial 
production index—excluding building— 
reached an alltime high of 175—on the 
index basis of 100 for the year 1938. 
This represented an 11-percent increase 
over the reading taken in June 1954 and 
19 percent above that of June 1953. 
Construction of dwellings is expanding. 
The year 1955 will be another record 
year in crop production. There has been 
a certain stability in prices for the last 
31% years. Observers report this to be 
the longest period of price stability in 
France since 1914. It is reported to me 
further that French saving habits are 
returning, the capital market is reviving, 
and there is hope that private invest- 
ment will replace public investment as 
the prime factor in the French economy. 
In consideration of France’s improved 
position in foreign exchange it must be 
remembered that she received payments 
of a military nature amounting to $515 
million in 1953 and $933 million in 1954. 
When our support of France’s military 
budget is terminated a reduction in her 
external surplus will ensue. However, 
France can count on sizable dollar 
earnings from our troops stationed in 
France. The picture of France’s eco- 
nomic situation in the future is not clear 
to me. The stark possibility of run- 
away inflation is always present. Her 
budget represents a weak spot. The sta- 
bility of the French Cabinet is recognized 
as a factor influencing France’s economic 
life. Her troubles in North Africa rep- 
resent a serious drain on her economy. 
We have poured in some $9 billion in aid 
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te France since 1945 and I ask the ques- 
tion as to how long will we continue to 
support her economic position in the 
Western World. 

(b) Military: The United States has 
invested heavily in establishing a supply 
line from the ports of France to the Ger- 
man borders. This supply line sup- 
plants the old one which ran from Brem- 
erhaven to our forces in Western Ger- 
many. The old line ran parallel and 
almost touched upon the western perim- 
eter of the Iron Curtain. No one will 
disagree that it was a sound proposition 
in establishing United States Army Eu- 
rope’s communication zone as it now 
exists. In this regard much work lies 
ahead, particularly in the construction 
of various supply complexes. Current 
concepts hold that there must be a dupli- 
cation of supply depots, dispersed in or- 
der to reduce the vast destructive powers 
of modern weapons of warfare. Our 
authorities in France are proceeding to 
develop the planned facilities as rapidly 
as time and the availability of funds per- 
mit. I gained the impression that many 
of the frustrating delays being encoun- 
tered are occasioned by the necessity of 
coordinating nearly every phase of con- 
struction activity with French officials. 
I did not gain the impression that the 
French were uncooperative, rather that 
there is an extraordinary amount of red- 
tape—-French variety—to slice in pro- 
ceeding with virtually everything we do 
in France. It is not my desire that we 
infringe upon the sovereignty of France, 
however, I do feel that we are entitled to 
a greater degree of freedom in our op- 
erations there than we now have. 

I am somewhat disturbed over the lack 
of a realistic housing program for our 
Army personnel in France with particu- 
lar emphasis on housing suitable for per- 
sonnel who have dependents. If we have 
any intention of maintaining an active 
communication zone in France for an 
extended period, then I feel a review of 
the dependent housing situation is clear- 
ly indicated. Currently programed de- 
pendent housing construction will pro- 
vide for only 40 percent of that actually 
required. More than 60 percent of our 
personnel with dependents in France are 
living in substandard accommodations. 

VII. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


My conclusions, based on my observa- 
tions. are as follows: 

First. The economic recovery of Ger- 
many, Italy, and France is complete in- 
sofar as the need for further United 
States aid is concerned. 

Second. The level of the economy in 
Spain must be raised to the extent that 
our economic aid and construction pro- 
grams will provide. 

Third. The rearmament of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany will require 
patience and understanding by all in- 
terested nations and a speedy rearma- 
ment should not be anticipated with 
optimism. 

Fourth. The integration of Spain into 
the NATO family of nations should be 
the subject of early representations on 
the part of the United States. 

Fifth. The dependent housing pro- 
gram for Army personnel in France 
should be made the subject of a thor- 
ough review. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virgina. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following gy. 
ticle from the Wall Street Journal: | 

THE VOICE OF VIRGINIA 


The other day the people of Virginia by 
a two-thirds majority, voted to change the 
State constitution rather than be compelled 
to comply with the United States Supreme 
Court’s segregation decision. This, it seems 
to us, ts a voice of protest that the rest 
the country should not ignore. 

The Virginia protest is noteworthy in 
number of respects, not the least of which is 
the form that it took and the manner jy 
which it was taken. 

What the Virginia people said, tn effect 
is that they will consider abolishing their 
public school system for all practica) pur- 
poses rather than submit to compulsory jn. 
tegration. The immediate question was 
whether to change their constitution so as 
to permit State funds to be allocated to 
private schools; the vote authorized the call- 
ing of a State constitutional convention for 
that purpose. This would “not abolish the 
State school system. But it would permit it 
to be abolished in the extremity. 

As a political act this may not seem as ex- 
treme as some of the other courses of action 
urged in the South since the Supreme Court's 
decision. Even in Virginia there has been a 
strong movement for the “defiance direct” 
to the Supreme Court’s order, a declaration 
by the Virginia government that the court 
was without power to do what it did and that 
therefore its action was nullified. The con- 
stitutional crisis that would raise in the Na- 
tion can be imagined. 

But there is nothing trivial about this 
protest. A community does not contem- 
plate the abolition of its public school sys- 
tem except under great provocation. And 
it does not translate the protest of words 
into the protest of action unless it feels the 
provocation intolerable. 

Nor is this Virginia protest simply the 
voice of some rabble-rousing demagogs 
hoisted to power upon one _ suspender. 
Neither the governor nor the legislature, 
as has happened in some places, presumed 
to speak for the citizens; they put the ques- 
tion to a referenduni. There was a political 
campaign, but there was no passionate cam- 
paign with the red shirts flying. The pre- 
election days were so quiet they were hardly 
noticed in the press of other areas. 

To people in other parts of the country 
this overwhelming vote may seem extra0r- 
dinary. The educational and cultural 
progress of the Negro people in the past 
century has been s0 great that elsewhere 
many find it inexplicable that anywhere 
others should see an educational or cultural 
gulf remaining. 

But however difficult for others to under- 
stand, here is impressive testimony that the 
people who live closest to this ancient prob- 
lem do not believe it can be resolved by § 
Supreme Court decree which overnight 
threw down a long line of Supreme Cout 
decisions under which the separate schoos 
were built. 


These people do not say never; the South 
has narrowed the gulf in every generation 
What they protest is the insistence that 
every place, and without regard to circum: 
stances, the whole burden of solving the 
most difficult of social and political prov 
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uld be thrust upon a single genera- 
noolchildren. 

and unless you are to say that the entire 
commonwealth of Virginia 1s peopled in its 

ajority py men of less character, integrity, 
= wisdom than the rest of us, then it is 
ee protest to go unheeded. It’s a peril- 
a. pusiness for a nation to thrust by force 
at social changes upon a part of it de- 


termined to resist. 


Red China Pounding the Door for Admis- 
sion to the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article that 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal for 
Tuesday, January 10, written by Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin, in which he 
points out that Red China is now seri- 
ously engaged in a campaign to secure 
admission to the United Nations. The 
so-called package deal, where certain 
Red nations were admitted, has provided 
the incentive for Red China to engage in 
its current campaign. 

All House Members who are interested 
in opposing the admission of Red China 
io the U. N. should make their views 
known to the Department of State. 

The article follows: 

POUNDING THE Door—Now TuHaT THE U. N. 
Has ADMITTED MorE COMMUNIST STATES, THE 
CLaMOR FOR ReED CHINA’s ENTRY GROWS 
NoIsIER 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


The knocking at the United Nations door 
on behalf of the admission of Red China as 
amember is becoming louder and more in- 
sistent. There is a strong probability that 
this will become a major foreign policy issue 
before the end of 1956. 

The question of Red Chinese membership 
Ws in the background of the complicated 
negotiations which finally led to the admis- 
Sion of 16 additional nations as members of 
the U. N., with a Soviet veto of Japan as an 
ofset and reprisal for Nationalist China's 
veto of Outer Mongolia. Soviet diplomacy 
seems to be pursuing two aims in keeping 
Japan for the time being out of the U. N. 
tiere is, first, the chance of putting this 
ot of extra pressure on Japan to sign a 
peace treaty on terms desired by Moscow. 

. There is also the possibility that at some 
‘ture U. N. session the Soviet representa- 
lives Will place the United States before the 
disagreeable alternative of acquiescing in 
ae seating of Red China or letting Japan 
‘ool Its heels in the U. N. waiting room in- 
ceinitely. This would not be the first time 
‘iat the Soviet government showed itself ex- 
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Pert in the uses of diplomatic blackmail. 

Psychologically the package deal method 
eae brought about the enlargement of 
Chins membership may have favored Red 
aoe. ultimate prospect of admission. 
a ne ity Was frankly sacrificed to expediency. 
wee of making U. N. membership more 
ie was placed ahead of the 
‘abi examining closely the credentials for 
a. ae of such distinctly nonsovereign 
Alba — Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
,, 4a, to say nothing of Outer Mongolia. 


10st shadowy of Soviet satellites, which 


wh 
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actually took part in the war against U. N. 
forces in Korea, would have been admitted 
had it not been for Chiang Kai-shek’s de- 
cision to use the veto right which his govern- 
ment enjoys as the still-recognized Chinese 
representative on the Security Council. 


TERROR AND PROPAGANDA 


It is easy to foresee the line of argument 
that will be heard in the coming months, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, in favor of ad- 
mitting Mao Tse-tung’s regime to the U. N. 
This government is in de facto possession 
and control of the mainland area of China. 
Its method of rule by a mixture of unlimited 
terrorism and pervasive propaganda has 
worked effectively in other countries; there 
is no reason to assume that it will not con- 
tinue te work indefinitely in China. 

Recognition or nonrecognition of Red 
China has been the biggest issue dividing the 
United States and Great Britain and it may 
be that Prime Minister Eden will touch on 
the desirability of removing this issue when 
he visits Washington later this month. The 
Soviet Union, for its part, never misses an 
opportunity to give an assist to its allied 
Communist dictatorship in Peiping by plac- 
ing itself on record as convinced of Red 
China’s right to U. N. membership; the 
Soviets did so again just recently in joint 
declarations with the heads of the govern- 
ments of India, Burma, and Afghanistan. 

So it would be unwise to underestimate 
the amount of pressure that is likely to be 
built up for the substitution of Red China 
for Nationalist China in the U. N. The en- 
largement of U. N. membership may intensi- 
fy this pressure. To be sure, four Western 
powers, Italy, Eire, Spain, and Portugal, off- 
set the four new Communist members. But 
the new Asian members may go along with 
the demand for Red China’s admission. And 
now that the U. N. is bigger, the United 
States plus the 21 Latin American states no 
longer constitute a voting group capable of 
blocking a decision of the U. N. Assembly 
which would require a two-thirds majority. 

Despite the mounting tide of pressure 
from outside, there are strong reasons, both 
moral and practical, why the United States 
should adhere to its policy of refusing to 
grant diplomatic recognition to Red China 
and of opposing the admission of the regime 
to the U. N. 

While Red China may have temporarily de- 
sisted from acts of overt aggression and of 
barbarous maltreatment of foreigners in its 
territory, there are no signs of repentance 
for past acts of this kind, no assurance that 
present milder policies will not be put aside 
at the earliest convenient moment. Red Chi- 
nese troops are still in military occupation of 
North Korea and represent the principal ob- 
stacle to unification of Korea on the basis of 
free elections. The Chinese Communists 
would, therefore, have some reason to feel 
that they had succeeded in shooting their way 
into the U. N. if they obtained admission un- 
der present conditions. 


BARBAROUS TREATMENT 


There have been no apologies or indemni- 
ties for the outrageous manhandling, includ- 
ing several cases of actual murder, of Ameri- 
can citizens in Red Chinese jails. The shock- 
ing physical and psychological condition of 
an elderly missionary couple recently released 
from these jails—a couple that brought to 
the Chinese people only good through their 
spiritual message and their medical knowl- 
edge—is only one of many proofs of the es- 
sentially barbarous character of the Red Chi- 
nese regime, of its unwillingness or inability 
to accord civilized treatment to foreigners in 
its power. 

Finally, and this is certainly not the least 
of the considerations that should determine 
American policy in this important matter, 
there is the question of the Chinese National- 
is government on Formosa. We are linked to 
this government by a treaty of alliance. And 
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this alliance is based on the sound principle 
of mutual advantage. 

If Chiang Kai-shek’s government could 
scarcely survive without American help, For- 
mosa in friendly hands is of very great im- 
portance for our defensive strategy in the 
Pacific. And the significance of a free, anti- 
Communist Chinese government in Formosa 
is much more than strategic. It is a beacon 
of hope to millions of oppressed, pillaged and 
exploited Chinese on the mainland who hate 
the new Communist tyranny but are at pres- 
ent unable to act openly against it. Formosa 
could be a very painful thorn in the side of 
Red China if its rulers should launch aggres- 
sion again. 


POTENTIAL FIFTH COLUMNISTS 


The existence of the Nationalist govern- 
ment in Formosa is also a main bulwark 
against the acceptance of the Peiping re- 
gime by the large and influential overseas 
Chinese communities in Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia and Malaya. These over- 
seas Chinese communities, if Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government were brushed aside by 
the United States, might well became 
ready-made fifth columns for Red Chinese 
expansion. 

Is it either generous or safe, from the 
standpoint of American interests, to disavow 
an ally and favor an enemy by voting for 
Red Chinese admission to the United Na- 
tions or by opening up diplomatic relations? 
There is reason to believe that the answer 
of the great majority of the American people 
to this question would be an emphatic No, 
regardless of how loud the clamor for Red 
China’s admission to the United Nations 
becomes this year. 


Address by Hon. Thaddeus M. Machro- 
wicz, of Michigan, at Butler County 
Democratic Committee Annual Dinner, 
Butler, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished and in- 
vited guests, my fellow Americans, and fel- 
low Democrats, I am highly honored in your 
invitation to be with you tonight, and to 
participate in and address this gathering 
of fine Americans and Democrats. 

I am happy to be in the district repre- 
sented so ably in the Congress by my friend 
and colleague, Congressman FRANK CLARK, 
The people of the 25th Pennsylvania Con- 
gressional District are justified in being 
proud:-of Congressman CLARK. His ability, 
sincerity, and devotion to duty have already 
made him an outstanding Member of the 
national House of Representatives. He en- 
joys the respect and confidence of his col- 
leagues and of the Democratic leadership; 
Speaker RAYBURN and myself. 

It is in the best interest of a district to 
keep a pubjic official like Congressman CLARK 
in office, giving him seniority and prestige, 
and enabling him to broaden his service for 
district, State, and Nation. 

I am pleased to be again in Pennsylvania 
where I campaigned in 1952 for Governor 
Leader, the State ticket, and congressional 
candidates. In Governor Leader Pennsyl- 
vania has a chief executive of whom you can 
be proud. His leadership is outstanding. 
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He has already made a national name for 
himself, and it is growing rapidly. His abil- 
ity, coupled with his humbieness and sim- 
plicity, is most noticeable. 

I am so glad to see again and to pay proper 
tribute to one who, with her distinguished 
brother, has given a lifetime of service to 
the Democratic Parity—-your fighting na- 
tional committeewoman, Mrs. Emma Guffey 
Miller. No tribute from anyone is too great 
for her. 

All of us feel very sorry for the President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower in the President’s ill- 
ness, and we sincerely hope and pray for his 
rapid improvement and recovery to good 
health. 

The President’s illness is most unfortu- 
nate at this time in the world’s history, be- 
cause no one, under our constitutional set- 
up, can decide and act as can the President. 
It is difficult to substitute anyone else, or a 
council, or a committee, or whatever a group 
might be termed, for the President. The 
battle for position—the conflict of inter- 
ests—the ambition of individuals—human 
emotions—and efforts of groups within the 
administration and the Republican Party 
to gain control of the party machinery, and 
control the next convention, particularly 
if the President is not a candidate for re- 
election, comes into forceable operation with 
dividing results. 

During the President's illness the Demo- 
cratic Party will do everything possible to 
stabilize conditions, and particularly in the 
field of foreign affairs, to give strength to 
our policies and our position. We can and 
we will render, if consulted, outstanding 
service for our country, because particu- 
larly in the field of foreign affairs the Demo- 
cratic Party is united, while the Republican 
Party, unfortunately, is sharply divided. 

I look in the next several months for the 
GOP old guard and the Republican isola- 
tionists to come out of their political under- 
ground where they were driven by President 
Eisenhower. 

The Democratic Party in Congress will 
continue its constructive attitude. How- 
ever, the responsibility for policy and action 
will rest upon the Republican administra- 
tion, which controls the machinery of our 
Government. While we will be a coopera- 
tive and stabilizing influence; that does not 
mean that we will not comment or construc- 
tively criticize the domestic and foreign 
policies of the present administration. 
Under our constitutional form of govern- 
ment it is our duty to do so, and we shall 
not fail in our duty to the people. 

In 1952, the Republican candidates ran 
against the Democratic Party. They played 
upon every gripe and dissatisfaction possible, 
and some of their candidates for high office, 
and I reter particularly to Vice President 
N1Ixon, resorted to statements that were not 
only undignified and unfair, but faise. If 
some person stated that some of his charges 
were comtemptible, I would not challenge 
such an assertion. 

In 1956, the situation will be different. 
The Republican candidate for President, and 
other Republican candidates, will not be able 
to run against the Democrats—they will 
have to run on the record of their own ad- 
ministration. They will not be on the de- 
livering end in 1956. 

And the Republican record is one of broken 
promises. 

Let me refresh your memory on some of 
their broken promises. 

1. A balanced budget. They are now fran- 
tically, for campaign purposes, after 3 years, 
trying to balance the budget in this fiscal 
year, and it can only be done at the expense 
of our national defense and our national 
security. 

2. To reduce the national debt. 
it has been increased. 

3. To be fair to labor. We find instead 
the stacking of the National Labor Relations 


Instead, 
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Board. A majority of which members have 
administratively made decisions adverse to 
labor. What about the promise made to 
labor to amend and remove the harsh pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hariley Act? The 
promise was made—amendments were 
drafted which labor would not oppose, and 
before the President sent his message to 
Congress, someone “leaked,” and big in- 
terests immediately opposed. The message 
was never sent to Congress. You will re- 
member that former Secretary of Labor, 
Martin Durkin, a great man, and the only 
Democrat in the Cabinet, resigned over this 
broken promise. 

4. The promise to the farmers of our coun- 
try. Everyone knows what has happened to 
our farming communities under the present 
Republican administration. It will be re- 
membered that the Republicans promised to 
reduce farm surpluses and also to reduce 
losses to the farmer. Instead, under the Re- 
publicans, there is reduced farm income, 
and in the last fiscal year—the largest lcss in 
the history of the farm program, in the sum 
of $799 million. And after nearly 3 years of 
Republican control, the only excuse they can 
offer is to still blame the Democrats. 

5. The promise to give fair and equitable 
treatment to small and independent busi- 
nesses. Instead, we find Government con- 
tracts sharply reduced; bankruptcy among 
this group sharply increasing; mergers; and 
the frantic desire for “bigness” running ram- 
pant, resulting in a “squeeze play” upon this 
important segment of our society. When the 
Republicans terminated the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which was very nelpful 
to this type of business, they established the 
Small Business Administration; but, by law, 
curtailed its ability to act effectively. I can 
say with pride that in the last session, the 
Democratic Congress, despite Republican op- 
position, extended this law, and in a manner 
where this important segment of American 
business can receive fair and effective con- 
sideration. One illustration is that we in- 
creased the maximum loan capacity from 
$150,000, under the Republican law, to 
$250,000, under the Democratic measure. We 
also struck out other restrictive provisions of 
the Republican law. 

6. The promise made to help, through con- 
tracts, labor-distressed areas. Under the 
Democrats we allowed a certain differential 
in bid price to firms located in such areas; 
as well as to small and independent busi- 
nesses. Under the Republicans, this was 
wiped away. 

7. The new military look. Our Army and 
Navy and Marine Corps have been sharply 
reduced, particularly our Army. And the 
Communist leaders in the Kremlin smile and 
slap some of our officials on their backs and 
boast openly that they are still intent on 
world revolution and world domination— 
with the determination and hope of taking 
over by internal subversion nation afier 
nation in an effort to try and have America 
alone in the world. 

8. Massive retaliation. Do you remember 
that promise? There has been a constant 
retreat from that to “peaceful co-existence”; 
then, “peace through trade,” later, “coopera- 
tive peace”; and now, we have reached the 
policy of “no force’”—whatever that means. 
To other free countries that is construed as 
weakness, uncertainty, and even appease- 
ment. 

9. To unleash Chiang Kai-shek. Do you 
also remember that promise? Everyone was 
led to believe that this meant that forces of 
Nationalist China would invade Red China 
in an effort to defeat the Red Chinese and re- 
gain continental China. The present admin- 
istration has retreated from that dynamic 
policy, widely proclaimed, and widely ac- 
claimed. And now Chiang and his forces are 
tied to Formosa and the Pescadore Islands, 
and in fear of further restrictions. 

I could talk of other policies 
agonizing reappraisal directed at 


uch as 
the time 
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it was uttered toward France. And a 
view the evidence since the meeting at », 
summit, it is apparent that we should y 
dergo an agonizing reappraisal of oyr pr 
ent situation. 

While the Democratic Party has gh 
great statesmanship in its bipartisan eq, 
eration, it is the right and the duty of ap 
Democrats—in fact, members of both py, 
ties—to speak out and to alert and warn th 
people. | 

It was only the other day that Admiy 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs , 
Staff, called for the maintenance of grea 
“military and moral strength” and that 4 
the time being”—and that may be for 4 ye, 
long time—‘our Job is to stay strong 
help our allies to stay strong.” And Admir, 
Radford said further, “Never has the neu 
for unity among nations been so great, Noy 
is not the time to relax our vigilance.” 

Both President Eisenhower and Secrets, 
Dulles have repeatediy said that the inten; 
of the Communists for world revolution g 
world dominatoin has not changed ; 

Only a few days ago, Senator Known, 
Republican leader in the United States ge. 
ate, in lashing out against the Soviet Unio: 
said, “There is no reason to believe there 
any change in the basic premise of the Kren. 
lin. There has been no demonstration Of 4 
change by deeds. They lie, cheat, and yp. 
late agreements and other things.” 

And what better evidence can we get thi 
from what recently came from the lips « 
Khruschev, the present No. 1 Communi: 
leader in the Soviet Union, while speakin 
on September 17, 1955, only a few days ag 
to the East German delegates to Moscow, in 
observing that since the Geneva Conference 
people in the West have talked about hoy 
the Soviet leaders now smile, said, “That 
smile is genuine, it is not artificial. We wish 
to live in peace, tranquilly.” Then he 
warned, “If anyone believes that our smile 
involve abandonment of the teachings ¢ 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin, he deceives himseli 
poorly. Those who wait for that must wait 
until the shrimp learns to whistle.” 

And yet, in the light of this fact, thee 
are some persons in America who believe that 
the Communist leaders in the Kremlin at 
sincere in their desire for peace. 

Yes, the Communist peace of submission 
to communism, of enslavement, persecution 
imprisonment, and death—but that is nol 
our peace, the peace of men and women wn 
desire and are determined to be free uncer 
God and under law. 

We read of the spirit of Geneva, Whit 
should concern us is not words, but deeds 
and results that flow from Geneva, And i! 
we are frank with ourselves we can only view 
thte results to date with great concern. We 
should be greatly concerned about what 3s 
selfevident to anyone who is honest wil 
himeelf: 

1. The free world is being lulled into biiss- 
fulness, which is what the Communists want 
and 

2. The Communist leaders in the Krem! 
are showing and convincing captive peoples- 
and even Russians who oppose communism— 
that they are forgotten by their westerm 
friends, and that they had better accept & 
final their fate under communism. 

The policy of peace through strength 
which the Democratic Party stands for, wit 
& consistent policy of military strength aud 
power, and firm diplomatic policies, is 
best course for America and the free world- 
not frequent changes and shifts, or signs © 
weakness, such as “massive retaliation” 
about 3 years ago, to “no force” of today. § 

The Democratic Party stands for constant 
vigilance—recognizing that the price we pas 
for military strength and power that Wl 
create fear through respect, and deter a 
gressive action or a sneak attack by Com 
munist Russia, is the premium we Pp#) fol 
liberty and preservation. 
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fact is the only thing the Communists 
what they fear, and that is mili- 
th and power greater than they 
d that is Just as true today as it 
was before “the summit” conference. And 
we should not forget that the effective in- 
ents by and through which our nation- 
al objectives are attained in the field of for- 

‘on affairs is our military strength and 
eign d : 
ower. We must be realistic. There is too 
much involved if we are not. 

It is all right to negotiate, but not to 
compromise ideals and principle and truth 
which we believe in. And successful nego~ 
tiations with Communist Russia, as long as 
the Communist leaders adhere to the Lenin- 
Stalin intent of world revolution and dom- 
ination, can only be on the basis of strength. 

The Democratic Party has oposed the mili- 
tary cuts that have been made. 

Under Roosevelt and Truman we stood for 
peace through strength. We kept our allies 
united with us through friendship. 

We view with concern the weakening of 
NATO, the spread of neutralism, the situa- 
tion at Cyprus, the sale of Communist arms 
to Egypt, the suspicions growing against us 

in South Korea and in Formosa—all of 
which have taken place since “the summit” 
conference, as well as the situation in South 
Vietnam and southeast Asia. 

It seems to me that immediate considera- 
tion should be given by the administration 
to get back to the foreign policies of Roose- 
yelt and Truman, which the present admin- 
istration followed until the summit meet- 
ing—the sound policy of pezxce through 
strength. 

This gathering is representative of the 
political life and history of America. How 
fortunate we are to be citizens of our be- 
loved country in which free and untram- 
meled elections are held, the voters with 
complete freedom to exercise their judg- 
ment and conscience, and to vote for such 
candidates or party as they desire. It is our 
duty and obligation to preserve our institu- 
tis of government for ourselves and for 
future generations. 

We are fortunate in having the two-party 
political system—bringing political stability 
and enabling responsibility to be placed on 
the party in power. We want this effective 
party system to continue, rather than a 
multiple party system of other democratic 
countries, which usually results in instabil- 
ity. Neither do we want the one party con- 
trolled system of dictatorial or totalitarian 
regimes. 

While we oppose and criticize the political 
mistakes of our political opponents, we re- 
spect them. For over and above all, we are 
Americans, and our country comes “‘first, last, 
and always.” 

While we respect our political opponents, 
We feel that the Demorcratic Party in con- 
trol of our Government is for the best in- 
terests of our people. Our policies and 
leadership have so impressed our people that, 
today, the Democratic Party is the stronger 
of our two great political organizations. Dur- 
ing the past 25 years, in particular, our party 
has gained rapidly in strength throughout 
the Nation. And despite the temporary set- 
back of 1952, the Democratic Party is steadily 
‘Nereasing in strength. 

For the backbone of America—the workers, 
the farmers, the housewives, the small in- 
dependent businessmen, the average Amer- 
lean, are realizing more and more that the 
Democratic Party is their true friend, that 
the policies and leadership of our party are 
ee to the service and the best interests 
They the people, and not of a select few. 
ose realize that the Democratic Party is 
bi oe oe by a combination of certain 
a and big business interests, who 
in “ape rsggae and who meet in secrecy, and 

© main, determine the politices of the 
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For there is one thought that is rapidly 
growing in the minds of average Americans, 
and that is that certain big finance and big 
business interests are in control of the 
present Republican administration and the 
evidence of the past 3 years justifies that 
thought. ; 

The giveaways of the Republican 83d Con- 
gress, with the Dixon-Yates contract of ill 
repute, tax benefits for the few, the attempt 
to permit big business to exploit the great 
natural resources of our public domain, 
which, fortunately, the Democrats in Con- 
gress stopped; permitting the wave of merg- 
ers, many of them in violatiaon of our anti- 
trust laws, and designed to eliminate com- 


petition and increase prices; the disregard’ 


of small and independent businesses; the 
tremendous influence exercised by repre- 
sentatives of the financial and business 
barons of our country as advisers on policy 
of this administration, and occupying posi- 
tions of conflict, for no man Can serve two 
masters; the bypassing of Congress through 
the stretched interpretation of some pro- 
visions of law, so that they will not have 
to go to Congress for necessary authoriza- 
tion, which would mean penetrating in- 
quiry and public information; the Repub- 
lican policy of private utility exploitation 
of our great natural resources, as evidenced 
by Hells Canyon and other administrative 
acts; the breaking of their promises to the 
workers and the farmers, and to the Gov- 
ernment employees, are some illustrations 
of the extent to which big business think- 
ing dominates and controls our Govern- 
ment. 

But, fortunately, as a result of the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress in 1954, the 
Republicans cannot put through any more 
giveaways in the Congress. The big inter- 
ests now look to administrative action by 
the executive branch, controlled by the Re- 
publicans, to accomplish their purposes. 

As the 80th Republican Congres is re- 
membered as the do-nothing Congress, so 
is the 83d Republican Congress remembered 
as the giveaway Congress. 

It is due to the courageous fight made 
by the Democrats in Congress that some of 
the proposed giveaways of the Republican 
83d Congress were defeated. One thing is 
certain, in the present 84th Democratic- 
controlled Congress giveaways by legislative 
action have been stopped. 

The Democratic Party as the minority 
party in the 83d Congress, and as the ma- 
jority party in the present 84th Congress, has 
been a constructive influence. Instead of 
being a party of “blind opposition,” which 
the Republican Party was during the admin- 
istrations of the late beloved Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the fighting Harry S. Truman, 
our party has supported good measures and, 
when in disagreement with the President, we 
constructively criticized, constructively op- 
posed, and constructively proposed. As an 
example, let me refer to the road bill. The 
plan of the administration would have meant 
an abdication on the part of Congress of its 
constitutional powers for a period of from 
10 to 30 years. The road plan of the present 
administration in a period of 30 years would 
have cost the taxpayers $11,500,000,000 more 
than the Democratic plan. This bill was 
well termed “The Banker’s Dream.” 


Our party has lived up to the highest 
ideals of a political party. There is every 
reason for every Democrat, or any person 
who voted Democratic, to be proud of the 
action of the Democratic Party. There is 
every reason for progressive-minded Repub- 
licans and Independents to vote for Demo- 
cratic candidates in the future. 

The $1 minimum wage bill is a great 
Democratic victory for the workers. You 
will remember that President Eisenhower 
recommended an increase only from 75 cents 
to 90 cents per hour. It was over the op- 
position of the great majority of the Re- 
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publicans, who voted for a lesser amount— 
in the Commitee of the Whole—that we put 
this meritorious bill through. 

The passage by the House, which the 
Senate will pass next year, of the expanded 
social security bill is further evidence of the 
constructive leadership of the Democratic 
Party. 

The Democratic Party has always been 
dedicated to the passage of legislation that 
will preserve and strengthen the family life 
of America. For the family life of a nation 
is the very basis of its strength or weakness. 
A strong family life means a strong America; 
a weak family life means a weak America. 
And the modern history of the Democratic 
Party under the immortal Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and courageous Harry S. Truman, 
has been one of fighting for legislation that 
will preserve and strengthen the family life 
of our country. And what more noble mo- 
tive and purpose can any political party 
have than this? 

There are so many bills to which I could 
refer in support of this statement—among 
which would be included unemployment 
compensation, earned annuities, old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the sick and the blind, ap- 
propriations for medical research, minimum- 
wage legislation, developing the great natu- 
ral resources of our country for the benefit 
of our people, the right of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively, proper considera- 
tion for the farmers, just consideration for 
small and independent businessmen, protec- 
tion of bank deposits, housing legislation, 
proper consideration of our Federal employ- 
ees, and many other progressive measures, 
most of which were enacted into law over the 
bitter opposition of the great majority of 
Republican Members. 

The Democratic Party of today is living up 
to the traditions and noble ideals of Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Cleveland, Wilson, Roosevelt, 
and Truman. And I might also say that the 
few progressive measures recommended by 
President Eisenhower which have become 
law were passed only because of Democratic 
support. 

During the past 3 years we have repeatedly 
read statements by economists and Republi- 
can leaders that we will never have another 
depression, due to “the cushions that exist 
in the law.” Yes; but who put those cush- 
ions into the law? It was under the leader- 
ship of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. 
Truman that the Democratic Party, usually 
over the bitter opposition of the Republi- 
cans, put those cushions into the law. 

Whether as a majority or a minority party 
in Congress—whether under a Democratic 
President or a Republican President—the 
Democratic Party in Congress has acted af- 
firmatively and constructively. 

So, with the record of broken promises of 
the present Republican administration, of 
its domination by certain big business inter- 
ests, and with the other issues that we have, 
we can look forward to the 1956 elections 
with confidence of victory for the Democratic 
candidate for President, and an increased 
Democratic House and Senate in Congress, 
and of further Democratic gains on the State 
and local level. 





The Late Vera Buchanan 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 3, 1956 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us who knew and worked 
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with Mrs. VERA BUCHANAN were deeply 
shocked at the news of her tragic and 
untimely passing. We counted her as 
both a friend and as an untiring worker 
for the principles in which she believed. 
Our hearts go out to her two lovely 
Caughters, Joan and Jane, in their hour 
of bereavement. 

Though we may have disagreed from 
time to time on various issues before this 
House, we respected Vera for her honesty 
of purpose and close attention to each 
aetail of the complex job involved in 
representing the people of her district. 
Her conscientious and thorough-going 
approach to ail matters was an example 
which each one of us would be well 
advised to emulate. 

Those of us who represent the great 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in this 
House feel Mrs. BucHAnan’s loss espe- 
cially, inasmuch as she was one of our 
number. I was honored to be one of 
those selected by the Speaker to attend 
the memorial services for this gracious 
lady. It was a beautiful tribute to one 
who so richly earned and deserved the 
undying respect and admiration of her 
many friends and acquaintances. 


National Printing Week Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an editorial con- 
cerning National Printing Week. As you 
know, National Printing Week is being 
observed at the present time. The in- 
fluence the American press has made in 
establishing and fostering of our free- 
doms cannot be measured. The impact 
on the people by the press is so strong 
that if every newspaper in this country 
were to shut down operations tomorrow, 
it would be difficult to describe the dis- 
astrous results that most certainly would 
follow. 

Too often we minimize the value of 
something we take for granted, and ob- 
servance of National Printing Week 
rightfully calls attention to the major 
role newspapers have played in uphold- 
ing what we are proud to refer to as 
the American way of life. Still. the 
presses of America, and you stop the 
heartbeat of the Nation. Today the 
American press represents one of the 
strongest institutions continually carry- 
ing on the struggle to protect the rights 
of the individual. 

This applies to the smallest as well as 
the largest of newspapers, and is illus- 
trated by the thoughtful comment of 
Mrs. Sid Davison, who assists her hus- 
band in publication of the weekly news- 
paper, the Miner County Pioneer, at 
Howard, S. Dak., Mrs. Davison’s com- 
ment follows: 

This newspaper is a personal diary of the 
life of our community. Throughout the 
columns of this paper are printed the in- 
teresting and important doings of our resi- 
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dents from year to year. This paper is free 
to express our opinions or your point of view 
on any issue or question of public interest, 
subject only to the reservations imposed by 
libel laws. This country’s smaller newspapers 
are a tremendous asset on the side of free- 
dom. 


Excise Tax on Nonhighway Gasoline to 
Farmers Should Be Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARE 


OFrF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I introduced a bill, which I 
think will be of great interest to the 
farmers of the country, and which I 
think will tend to relieve the complaints 
made by the farmers with reference to 
legislation heretofore passed that has 
been to their disadvantage. My bill, 
H. R. 8259, is a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to relieve farmers 
from the payment of. excise tax on gas- 
oline and lubricating oils used exclu- 
sively in farm tractors or farm machin- 
ery or for other agricultural purposes. 
A copy ef this bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6116 (b) 
(2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating te special cases in which taxpay- 
ments are considered overpayments) is 
hereby amended by striking out the period 
at the end of subparagraph (H) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “; and”, and by adding 
after subparagraph (H) the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(I) in the case of gasoline and lubricating 
oils, used or resold for use exclusively in 
farm tractors or farm machinery or for other 
agricultural purposes.” 

Sec, 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this act shall apply only with 
respect to gasoline and lubricating oils sold 
by the manufacturer, producer, cr importer 
therecf on or after the first day of the first 
quarter which begins more than 10 days aiter 
the date of the enactment of this act. 


Immediately following the introduc- 
tion of this bill I made a public state- 

1ent, which is as follows: 

I have just introduced a bill to carry out 
the recommendation of President Eisenhower 
that the Nation’s farmers be relieved of the 
payment of Federal excise taxes on pur- 
chases of gasoline and lubricating oils used 
exclusively for agricultural purposes. ‘This 
recommendation was contained in the Presi- 
dent's farm message delivered to the 
Congress. 

Many States already exempt farmers from 
their own gasoline tax. I believe that the 
time has come for the Federal Government 
to grant a similar exemption. The present 
Federal taxes on gasoline and lubricating 
oils simply go to increase the farmer’s cost 
of production. As a result, these taxes con- 
tribute to the price-cost squeeze from which 
our farmers are suffering today. 

I shall press for prompt and favorable 
consideration of my bill. 


This legislation which I have proposed 
has met with the approval of practically 
all of the farm organizations and farm- 
ers of the country who know about it. 

The American Farm Bureau was anx- 
ious to have this information sent out 
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to its members all over the country and 
to accomplish this their representatiy. 
Mr. John F. Lewis, arranged for ragiy 
time, and, as a result, I made a state. 
ment for the radio which I hope y,; 
heard by farmers all over the county 
because they are very much interestej 
in this matter: 

This is what I said over the radio: 

For some years the farmers of this Nation 
have had to pay Federal taxes on the Base 
line used on their farms, 

Since the inception of this levy, it hy 
been pointed out that this is unfair taxation 
since the revenues derived are usually uti). 
ized to finance the construction of highways 
and in no sense provide any direct benef; 
to the man who is running a tractor or Other 
farm equipment on his farm. 


I have been impressed lately by the efor; & 


of the membership of the Farm Bureau ip 
my State of Ohio and other farm orgayj. 
zations across the Nation in having tay 
on non-highweay-used gasoline repealed, 


It was heartening to me to hear the Pre. | 


ident endorse the repeal of these unfgi 
taxes in his farm message to the Congres 

In connection with this I have introduced, 
and will push to enactment, a bill, Hp 


8259, to carry out this recommendation of | 


President Eisenhower. 
Farmers use an 

gallons of gasoline on their farms and 

ranches in the United States each year, 
If my bill becomes law, it will save the 


farmers of this Nation some $60 million | 


annually in relief from the present 2-cent 
Federal gas tax. 
posals for financing an expanded Federal 
highway building program, the tax fs ip. 


estimated three billion | 


If, under pending pr. | 


creased to 3 cents, my bill will save farmers | 


$80 million a year. 

I am happy to have sponsored this bill 
which embodies recommendations strongly 
advocated by the farmers in Farm Bureau 
and other farm organizations in the country 


This is something in legislation that they | 


have long sought, long deserved, and should 
have. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Congress vill 
give immediate consideration to this 
very appropriate and very necessary les- 
islation. 


Southern California’s Water Supply—A 
Struggle for Survival 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, | 
doubt that the Members of Congress 


most of the people of the Nation, and in | 


fact, many of the people in southern 
California, fully realize the great impo!- 
tance of an adecuate water supply 
the 8 million people now living in south- 
ern California, and with the population 
increasing more rapidly than in a) 


other section of the United States, the ] 


problems of protecting our water supply 
become more difficult daily. In the cliy 
of Los Angeles alone last year new wate! 
user's increased at the rate of 3,730 eve! 
month. 

Because water is now available when 
you turn on your hose to sprinkle you 
lawn, to take a shower, to wash your Cah 











TY and her purpose is no assurance 
. r any other p 
tative chee it will continue. 






r radio vital water supply is seriously 
State. a reatened. We are fighting a two- 
DE Was front battle to protect and preserve our 


Juntry, 
erested 


hts to Colorado River water. 
ssue of more immediate im- 
people of Los Angeles 


Megal ris : 
“There is no 
portance to the 


‘0: Be nd the entire southern part of the State. 
Nation & It is a fight for survival. ee 
* 8850. Bon one front we are fighting in the 
it hue | United States Supreme Court in the case 
sxatin: of Arizona against California. On the 
Y util, | other front we are fighting in the House 
ghways [of Representatives against legislation to 
beneit fF pyild the upper Colorado project and the 
‘othe F pryingpan-Arkansas project, both of 
__ | which would seriously damage our legiti- 
oan } mate supplies of Colorado River water 
rganj. | and power. 


+ taney The outcome of these battles will affect 
4. IE every resident of Los Angeles and south- 
With our swiftly rising 


> Pres. JF ern California. 

Unfair population we cannot afford to lose 1 

gress. IF callon of Colorado River water or 1 kilo- 

rr: watt of power. In fact, we can already 

ion . look ahead to the place where we must 
‘| have more water and power to meet our 

= demands. We cannot get it from the 


; and IF Colorado River, and we are not asking 
ar. for more from that stream. What we 
e the F are struggling to do is to protect and 
we preserve what we already have under our 
‘po | legal contracts and our appropriative 
deri] rights. 
$ in. In the Supreme Court suit Arizona is 
rmers | seeking to limit our use of Colorado River 
| water to an amount far below our pres- 
ent rights. The quantity of Colorado 
River water which Arizona seeks to limit 
California to would be less than our firm 
vested rights before Hoover Dam was 
built. If Arizona wins, California would 
be stripped of all the increase in water 
wil | supply made possible by that dam, which 
this } California underwrote and Arizona 
oe opposed. 
eS As I have done before, I shall vigor- 
ously oppose the proposed upper Colo- 
rado River project and the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, both of which would 
be disastrous to California, and which 
would cost ultimately at least $4.5 
billion, 

These upper Colorado River Basin de- 
velopments have been planned in al- 
most total disregard of the interests of 

California. Both projects would materi- 
ally decrease our vital Colorado River 
; Water and power. For instance, Hoover 
Dam power output would be cut at least 

. «0 Percent, We cannot stand such a 
’ reduction. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
upper basin States are endeavoring to 
engineer a huge grab of Colorado River 
Water in excess of their rightful share. 
At the same time, an attempt is being 
made to raid the Federal Treasury to the 
expense of the Nation's taxpayers in 
order to obtain the immense subsidies 
yy { 7eduired to build these unsound irriga- 
tion projects, 
et tg a money grab to support a water 
The sponsors of these bills so detri- 
en pb mental to California were unable to get 
them through Congress last year. I am 
nek Proud to say that I was among the Con- 

s“essmen who voiced a firm “No” when 


s bill 
ongly 
reall 
ntry. 
they 
ould 
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the effort was made to call the bilis be- 
fore the House. 

Our opposition prevailed, but once 
against we are faced with the same fight. 

The upper Colorado River project is 
mainly a hydroelectric project. Power 
revenues are needed to pay for the irri- 
gation units of the gigantic plan. These 
irrigation units the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion admits cannot pay for themselves. 

The upper Colorado River project 
would: 

Saddle an enormous new burden of 
more than $4 billion on all taxpayers. 

Provide water for only a favored few 
who would pay only a minute fraction of 
the cost. 

Furnish water to grow the kind of 
crops which are already in great surplus 
in this country, and which are already 
heavily subsidized by the taxpayers. 

Cost the American taxpayers $5,000 an 
acre to subsidize the proposed irrigation 
units. 

Cost the taxpayers $750,000 for each 
150-acre farm in the project. 

Require the State which benefit— 
Colorado, Utah» Wyoming, and New 
Mexico—to pay less than two percent of 
the great new tax burden. Taxpayers 
of the other 44 States, including Cali- 
fornia, second largest taxpaying State 
of the Union, to pay 98 percent. 

Thus, California would be in the posi- 
tion of paying to have its own water 
stolen, should this project be approved. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
would: 

Take enormous amounts of the purest 
Colorado River water out of the river 
and transport it over the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Therefore, the quality of the 
water coming down to California would 
be seriously impaired. We would get 
water containing heavy concentrations 
of salts and minerals. 

Infiict a concealed subsidy on the tax- 
payers of $500 million, or about $1,400 
an acre to be irrigated on the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 

We must and we will continue to op- 
pose these two projects. Every legiti- 
mate means will be used to defeat them. 

Victory in this fight is vital to our 
present and future economy, and I 
pledge myself to make every effort to 
win it. 

I am determined to be able to say to 
my constituents when this Congress is 
adjourned next summer: “The water 
and power upon which you depend for 
your homes and industries has been pro- 
tected and preserved.” 





Mothballing Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Hutchinson (Kans.) News Herald of Sep- 
tember 23, 1955: 
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MOTHBALLING FARMS 


Secretary Benson in a speech this week 
charged that the present administration in- 
herited the farm problem from the Demo- 
cratice one which preceded it. Of course it 
did. In fairness to Truman, however, it must 
be stated that he didn’t create the problem. 

Truman inherited the farm problem from 
Roosevelt. The line of inheritance traces 
back from that through Hoover, Coolidge, 
and Harding to Woodrow Wilson, who un- 
wittingly started the whole thing by getting 
this country into World War I. 

The real villain in the piece, however, is 
the automotive industry which, by mechaniz- 
ing the farm, made surplus acreage of all 
the land which once was required to main- 
tain horse power. 

So the farm problem is now going on 40 
years old and it can’t be solved by replacing 
the tractors with teams. After 4 decades of 
experimentation, it isn’t close to solution 
in a political way, either. That probably 
comes from failure to consider the problem 
as exactly what it is. 

The problem is that of maintaining reserve 
productive facilities to meet emergency con- 
ditions. Between wars the Government 
mothballs battleships, factories, planes, and 
atomic weapons. It has an equal need to 
mothball farms, and that in some fashion it 
must do, if it ever ts to eliminate the sur- 
pluses of certain agricultural products and 
still have the facilities for expanded food 
production which the stresses of hot or cold 
wars periodically produce. 

If the Government does mothball farms to 
stockpile soil fertility, however, it equitably 
must provide their owner-custodians with 
income comparable to what other groups to- 
day enjoy. 





Soil Banks Encourage Inefficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day’s city Cincinnati Enquirer carried 
Louis Bromfield’s column dealing with 
some of the farm problems. To me it 
seemed to make sense. I am asking that 
it be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp so that my colleagues from the 
farm areas will have an opportunity to 
comment thereon for enlightenment of 
those of us who represent chiefly indus- 


trial areas. 
The article follows: 
Sor. BANKS ENCOURAGE INEFFICIENCY 


(By Louis Bromfield) 


This column contains things which prob- 
ably no politician will ever say and which 
might well throw the fear of God into a 
good many of them. What is written here 
needs to be said. I hope that it will secure 
a circulation wide enough to help clear the 
air. A good deal of it will be unpalatable 
in many quarters, but I think all of it is true 
and needs saying. 

The column concerns the so-called farm 
problem, which has largely been aggravated 
and even created by compromising political 
efforts of politicians to buy votes. All the 
efforts at a solution made up to now have 
failed and in many cases have served only 
to aggravate the general muddle, 

The proposed soil-bank plan by which 
farmers are to be paid for not farming mil- 
lions of acres of land is one of the silliest 
proposals yet evolved. Any practical, suc- 
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cessful modern farmer knows that. In his 
heart he knows that he can take a third 
of his land out of circulation, rest it, cut 
his costs, be paid by the taxpayer for not 
farming this land, and still raise Just as 
much or more than he raised before. As 
the yield an acre goes up his costs decline, 
his potential profits increase. This is a fact 
known to any good farmer. 

It is probable that at least 80 percent of 
American farmers could raise twice as much 
an acre on half as much land by better and 
more intensive farming. 

There is only one real solution to the farm 
problem and that is to pull the carpet from 
under the whole of our agriculture, shake 
it down, and let it find its level. (I can 
already hear the politicians screaming in 
pain.) 

Throughout our economy, the principle of 
business and of our enduring prosperity is 
competition and competition means effi- 
ciency. If you have a retail business of 
your own or are an automobile dealer or 
operate a small factory and are inefficient, 
you are in time eliminated by economics and 
go to work for somebody else or find a new 
business at which you do a more capable 
job. 

That is the rule, and a very good one it 
is for everybody concerned—even the fellow 
who goes under may come up again some- 
where else. He will be better off and so will 
the national economy, which means not only 
himself but all the rest of us. 

But no such shakedown occurs in our ag- 
riculture or has occurred for almost two 
generations. The farmer, good and efficient 
or lazy and ignorant, has been ccddled— 
and coddled into producing surpluses which 
we do not need and which cost the taxpay- 
er over the years billions of dollars. 

Two reasons are evident in this situation 
which no nation can afford in the long run. 
One is political—the myth of the “farm 
vote,” which does not exist outside certain 
limited one-crop areas any more than the 
“labor vote” exists. And it exists less and 
less every day. 

The other reason was the Government 
policy of attempting to increase productior 
during the war years while at the same 
time attempting to force price control on the 
farmer—an idiotic Socialist idea which has 
cost you and me, whether we are farmers or 
nonfarmers, some billions of dollars. 

Once war conditions vanished, and despite 
the fact that we no longer needed to feed 
half the world, price controls were aban- 
doned but price guaranties and subsidies 
were not. So we are stuck—particularly in 
the single crop wheat, cotton, and corn 
areas—with a situation which can only be 
described in terms of sensible economy as 
“idiotic.” 

At the same time, the whole parity, price 
support, soil bank dodges merely tend to 
maintain in operation inefficient, unintelli- 
gent speculators and particularly “suitcase” 
wheat farmers, and marginal operators who 
would not be tolerated in any other field of 
American economy activity. 

In open competition they would be 
squeezed out. Under present conditions, or 
those proposed by the politicians, we main- 
tain in operation hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions of farmers, who should for 
the good of everyone concerned, including 
themselves, be economically liquidated. 

Because of wheat support prices, some mil- 
lions of good grazing land have been de- 
stroyed and dust storm conditions created by 
so-called “farmers” who are not farmers, 
but merely speculators who can make money 

at 15 bushels an acre production. Without 
eupport prices they would be economically 
liquidated overnight and wheat production 
left in the hands of honest, intelligent, effi- 
cient farmers who produce 3 or 4 times that 
yield per acre. Surpluses would vanish and 
the Al Capone “suitcase” wheat farmer- 
speculators would be eliminated. 
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Pull it out—this thick-piled carpet of pro- 
tection—and the costly wheat surpluses and 
storage would vanish overnight to the bene- 
fit of the good farmer as well as the general 
taxpayer. The same is true largely of the 
cotton and corn support prices and sur- 
pluses which become increasingly a terrible 
burden to ail of us, including the good 
farmer himself. 








South Dakota Opinions on the Farm 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF R 
OF 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the Recorp three articles from 
South Dakota weekly newspapers. Dur- 
ing my fall visits in South Dakota, the 
farm problem was discussed more often 
than any other legislation facing Con- 
gress. The attitude of the people whom 
I represent can be summed up quite cap- 
ably in the following articles. All three 
of the individuals responsible for the 
articles are highly respected in their 
communities, and have given a great deal 
of thought to the farm situation. 

The first article is from the Clear Lake 
Courier and quotes Mr. A. G. Berger, 
president of the Deuel County National 
Bank of Clear Lake, from a talk he gave 
at the annual meeting of this bank. 

The second article is an editorial by Ed 
Hofer, editor and publisher of the Len- 
nox Independent. 

The third article is an editorial by B. 
L. Farus, publisher of the Scotland 
Journal. 

The articles follow: 

| From the Clear Lake (S. Dak.) Courier| 

In connection with the annual meeting, 
A. G. Berger, president, pointed out that 

euel County was favored with plentiful 
moisture in 1955 which produced an excel- 
lent crop with a few exceptions in the south- 
west section. 

In connection with the agricultural out- 
lock for the future Mr. Berger said: “The 
Department of Agriculture has come in for 
a lot of criticism for the instability of the 
price structure on pork and other products 
not under support. In this connection we 
should be aware of the fact that Congress 
enacts the legislation in this matter and 
unless and until they do, there is no alterna- 
tive for the Department of Agriculture except 
to comply with the laws on the books. Our 
Congressmen in Washington of both parties 
are working on this important maiter but as 
yet have not come up with a satisfactory 
solution—they are men cf average 
gence and will come up with a solution if 
that is possible by legislation.” 


EMARKS 


in 1b 
intelli- 





[From the Lennox (S. Dak.) Independent] 
THE SMALL FARM 


In a recent eaitorial we described the 
small farmer as unwilling to give up the 
fight to hold on to his land; as the land 
being something more than a means to make 
a living. And it is surely true as another 
writer has put it recently: “If farming 
wasn't a way of life several million wou.i 
quit it now.” 

There appears to be important people in 
high places whose theory it is that the small 
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farm must go. That would be lik 


@ savin 
that there should be no small business 4 
America, only big corporations. True si 


farmer is a businessman, but like » 
businesses and small towns, this is g we 
of life. When prices are low and cost; 7 
production are high, there are just ab. 
3,500,000 American farmers who Probatiy 
would abandon their farms for jobs jp ;, 
dustry, that is, if farming wasn’t the 
they know and love and want to live, 4. 
lucky for the rest of us * * * if ty. 
farmers quit their farms because farm).ih 
isn’t paying what it should, the result yoy, 
be chaos for the rest of the country, gp.) 
towns depend on the family-type fa, 
economy. These are the industry of a sz] 
town. " 
But, of course, some of the big boys ;, 
agriculture, who maintain that farming , 
only a matter of business, with the dojj» 
and the high standard of living as the 
only goals, don’t want the change y 
come overnight, and they don’t want ,) 
farmers to quit * * * just the small fam. 
er. More farmers are buying more land they 
days. There is always land for sale becays 
of retirement, death, and ill health. py 
no one man can farm 500, 1,000, or 40 
acres alone. He has to hire help. And hoy 
many of the million or two who are force; 
out in this great agricultural revolutio, 
would be willing to work as hired men, liy. 
ing on their own farms as tenants, no 
owners. Can industry, cities, and towns ap. 
sorb the influx? Powerful labor unions, no 
doubt, would become even-more powerful. 
Farm programs, subsidies, parities are ex. 
pensive. But it would be even more ¢.- 
pensive for the whole American economy t 
let agriculture go bankrupt. Farmers, not 
3 million of them anyway, aren't going t 
quit because going gets rough. Wise legis. 
lators won't give up trying to find a wa 
to solve the present agriculture problem, 
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[From the Scotland (S. Dak.) Journal] 


As 1956 enters into the picture most ¢ 
us are a little hesitant about predicting the 
future. How many of us will have our shin- 
gle out at the end of 1956, under the sam 
management, may be uncertain. Sometimes 
the grass looks greener on the other side 
but most often it is not. 

The day for amassing a fortune in a short 
time appears to be a thing of the past 
especially is it true in the agricultural sec- 
tion of this great country. One of our bi 
concerns in this part of the northwest i 
whether we receive moisture to raise crops 
I would say that farm prices are secondary 
when it comes to a choice of the two. If 
we raise corps, no matter how low the 
may go, most of our population and It 
sources can be kept intact. Crop failures 
and low prices would mean a fatal blow 0 
many and we could adjust ourselves to low 
prices much easier than crop failures. 

In 1956, we will experience a presidential 
election, and the farmer, business, and labor 
will undoubtedly be painted a “rosy” picture 
by both major political parties. Everyone 
has their own individual thinking powé 
but I for one take those prom 
grain of salt; I’ve heard too many of them, 
and they haven’t materialized. Politics ust¢ 


1 sma 






to excite me but now it has the opposi® } 


effect. I’ve always had to battle for 4 living 
no matter which party was in power, ané 
expect to continue doing so. 


. " tin Jict | 
Business and financial statistics preait 


1956 as one of the best years ever, and I 
hope they have some proof, rather than _ 
assumption. With everything else on tt 
boom and the farmer still in a daze ove! farm 
prices at its lowest ebb in years § methins 
looks out of line to us. When a ret 


2 rakinge th 
is predicted for business, those maxing * € 


predictions seem to have forgotten to in 
clude the prospect for the rural D°F 


of the Nation. 
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In Rome’s Footsteps? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD, I wish to 
insert the following article by Mr. 
George Peck, chairman of the board of 
the National Labor-Management Foun- 
dation and executive editor of its official 
publication, Partners: 

In RoMe’s FoorTsTEPs? 

It is 165 years since Edward Gibbon, 
English historian, published the fifth 
yolume of his celebrated work, The History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. Gibbon listed five chief reasons as to 
why the Roman Empire, the greatest civiliza- 
tion of its era and up to that time in history, 
came to an ignominious and catastrophic 
end. It might be well for America, without 
doubt the greatest civilization of this era or 
any other, to ponder over those five reasons. 

1. The rapid increase in divorce which 
undermined the sanctity and cignity of the 
home which is the basis of human society. 

let’s take a look at the divorce statistics 
of the United States of America—they are 
certainly cause for alarm. In 1890, there 
was a divorce for every 17 marriages; in 1900, 
1 marriage in every 14 ended in divorce; by 
1910, 1 marriage in every 11 went on the 
rocks; in 1920, 1 in every 8; in 1930, 1 in 
every 6; and in 1952, the last year for which 
complete statistics are available, 1 marriage 
in every 4 foundered on the divorce shoals. 

As Gibbon so truly stated, the home is 
the basis of human society. With 1 marriage 
out of every 4 now culminating in divorce, 
in many cases causing broken homes, the 
basis of our American society is being dan- 
gerously undermined. With so many dis- 
rupted homes, it is small wonder that juve- 
nile delinquency is running rampant. On 
the divorce fssue America follows the dan- 
gerous course pursued by Rome prior to its 
fall. 

2. Higher and higher taxes—the spending 
of money for free bread and circuses. 

It is hardly necessary for me to state that 
in this category, the United States is émulat- 
ing the tax situation that existed in Rome’s 
halcyon days before he bubble burst. Our 
Federal, State, and local governments have 
been on a spending binge that inevitably 
must end in a severe financial headache. 

The Great White Father at Washington for 
the past 25 years has made the Roman em- 
perors look like pikers, when it comes to 
freehandouts. Paternalism, Roman style, is 
the order of the day along the banks of the 
Potomac. Initiative, self-reliance, and thrift 
are rapidly being replaced by sloth, depend- 
ence on government and waste. On the tax 
and wasteful spending issues, we are out- 
doing the worst efforts of the Romans. 

3. The mad craze for pleasure; sports be- 
pea every year more exciting and more 

al, 


On this issue it can be said we follow the 
sad example of Rome only in part. Asa 
nation we are fanatically pursuing pleasure. 
The shorter work week has given most of us 
&Q opportunity to indulge ourselves in that 
respect. However, we are not engaging in 
a sports— the reverse is actually 

e, 


on The building of gigantic armaments 
®n the real enemy is within—the decad- 
ence-of the people. 
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Well, America is building gigantic arma- 
ments to protect us from enemies abroad, the 
while we permit the enemies within—the 
Commies, the Fellow-Travelrs, the Socialists 
and the so-called “liberals” to undermine the 
American way which has been the chief 
source of our naitonal strength and well- 
being. Here again we follow closely the pat- 
tern set by Rome. 

5. The decay of religion; fading into a 
mere form, losing touch with life and be- 
coming impotent to guide the people. 

Here, America seems not to be traveling the 
primrose pathway trod by Rome. During 
the past few years, there has been a reawak- 
ening to the spiritual values on which Amer- 
ica was founded. Increased church mem- 
bership and attendance are two evidences 
that our motto In God We Trust has been 
reinstated in the minds and hearts of the 
American people. 

To sum up, America dangerously parallels 
the sad example of Rome on four of the five 
counts listed by Gibbon as having caused the 
decline and downfall of that once great Re- 
public. This columnist hopes and prays 
that America, having started to reverse its 
course on the fifth count, this now great 
Republic will awaken to the grave danger 
inherent in the other four. 





Bipartisan Approval 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Cotton Trade Journal of Memphis, 
Tenn., of December 9, 1955: 

BIPARTISAN APPROACH 


For many years this country has followed 
a bipartisan foreign policy. This was based 
on the recognition by leaders of both political 
parties that our foreign policy was so vital 
to our safety that only united support could 
make it an effective instrument—especially 
in times of emergency. This practice was 
sound politics. More, it constituted states- 
manship. 

We need to apply the same caliber of states- 
manship to our farm problems. The press is 
full of reports highlighting the controversial 
nature of the problem and emphasizing its 
prime importance as a campaign issue in 
1956. Already the opening shots of the po- 
litical cannonade have been fired, with every- 
one who orates on the subject—be he Repub- 
lican or Democrat—striving to make a bigger 
noise than his predecessor. 

Because of the fact that the farm problem 
has become a political football, candidates 
for office, potential candidates, and Official 
spokesmen for the two parties are outpromis- 
ing each other as to what they will do for the 
farmer if elected to or retained in office. 

After all, we’re dealing with a problem 
fundamental to the welfare not only of the 
Nation’s farmers and farm families, but of 
the entire national economy. It is impos- 
sible that the farm situation should continue 
to deteriorate indefinitely while the rest of 
the economy remains at a high level. Wise 
and considered action is just as vital in this 
area as it isin foreign policy. Why not, then, 
apply the same bipartisan approach? 

We suggest a national farm conference 
which would be attended by an equal num- 
ber of Republican and Democratic legislators 
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familiar with farm problems and represent- 
atives of farm organizations on a regional 
basis. To this gathering the administration 
would outline its proposed farm policy and 
invite discussion, criticism, and amend- 
ments. In this way a program might be 
hammered out which would be truly con- 
structive. 

With this approach, there certainly would 
be a far better chance for wise counsel to 
prevail. The objective of such a conference 
would be not to boost the prestige of either 
political party in the eyes of voting farmers, 
but rather to boost the farmers’ income to 
where ti is more in line with the incomes of 
other segments of our national economy. 
Why not give this approach a try? 





What’s Right With America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, many Members of Congress who at- 
tended the national transportation out- 
look conference dinner of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce on Thurs- 
day, January 12, told me that the address 
delivered by Boyd Campbell was one of 
the finest expressions of faith in the 
American system that they had ever 
heard. Mr. Campbell is making an out- 
standing record as president of the 
United States Chamber. I am pleased to 
include his speech in the REcorp, in order 
that all Members may have an oppor- 
tunity to read this very vital message: 

You have all had a long, hard day—pulling 
and hauling the issues that affect the trans- 
portation industry into the proper perspec- 
tive, and I know that you are tired. Sol 
want to set your minds at rest right now. 

You are not going to hear any profound 
observations on transportation from me— 
personally or ghost-written. 

I wonder why people ever do that? Imean 
to say, I wonder why public speakers who are 
recruited from the outside for gatherings like 
yours persist in telling an expert audience 
what the expert audience already knows? It 
seems to happen so often. Sol just decided 
that I am going to stay away from transpor- 
tation tonight—except for one little thing. I 
would like to ask you one little question. 

I will tell you why I want to ask that ques- 
tion. Here’s why. It is flattering to me to be 
surrounded by so many experts in one par- 
ticular field. I said to myself, “Now, there’s 
a bunch of experts who could swamp the 
$64,000 program in 5 minutes flat if the sub- 
ject happened to be transportation. They 
know how many miles it is between Shu- 
qualak, Miss,, and Canistota, S. Dak. They 
know what it costs to ship a boxer dog from 
Vinegar Bend, Ala., to Meeteetse, Wyo.—but 
I also said to myself, “I wonder how many of 
them know where the Southern crosses the 
Dog?” I have a small prize in waiting for 
the man who can give me that answer. Who 
has the answer? Come now, you must know 
it. Going, going, going, gone. 

No response? No answer? 

Well, now gentlemen, ‘that alters things. 
After all, the Southern is a railroad. So is the 
Dog. I said I wasn’t going to talk about 
transportation, but it Just so happens that 
Where the Southern Crosses the Dog is the 
title of an old southern folksong which is 
part of the lore of the Mississippi Delta 
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country. The name of the town where the 
Southern Crosses the Dog is Moorhead, Miss. 

The point I want to make is that you in the 
transportation industry are engaged in one 
of the most romantic industries in the world, 
and I wonder if you are too close to it to ap- 
preciate it. 

Our book publishers and critics are saying 
that they would like to see more novels and 
fiction stories based on business. And you 
remember that Executive Suite and the Man 
in the Gray Fannel Suit were both best sel- 
lers. But our publishers say that this is only 
scratching the surface, and not getting down 
into the basic metabolism of business. 

Why don’t you tell them how wrong they 
are? The transportation industry has been 
the setting for songs, poems, short stories, 
plays, and novels for years and years and 
years. 

Where the Southern Crosses the Dog is 
just one of heaven only knows how many 
songs that have come from the hearts of 
those who are inspired by the drama—the 
ever-changing drama of transportation. 

How about Waitin’ for the Robert E. Lee, 
Show Boat, Steamboat Bill, and Sailing Down 
the River? 

How about Casey Jones and Chattanooga 
Choo-Choo, the Atchison, Topeka and the 
Santa Fe, and I’ve Been Working on the 
Railroad, and 27 other railroad songs that 
I forget right now. 

The oceangoing vessel—merchant ship or 
man-of-war—has been a setting for count- 
less novels and stories. The airline is a cur- 
rent favorite for fiction—and at least three 
of our most popular comic strips are based 
on aviation—maybe more. 

The trucking industry has been glorified 
in story—and the buslines—well, have you 
forgotten the movie in which Clark Gable 
starred, It Happened One Night, and it was 
all about a bus trip? 

John Steinbeck has painted the truck 
driver as the 20th century counterpart of 
the errant knight of the middle ages—and 
the barge line—and even the old Erie Canal— 
are always right up in there as background 
material for romantic episodes. And what 
about Tug Boat Annie, that perennial char- 
acter in the Saturday Evening Post? 

All right—so I have taken care of every- 
thing except the pipe lines—and perhaps you 
think I can’t do that. I admit that it would 
be difficult to wrap a fiction story or a song 
around a pipeline—but we don’t have to. 

The word “pipeline” has become part of 
the American language. People say today 
that “So and so has a pipeline into that 
meeting,” and what do they mean? Why, 
all they mean is that he has a private source 
of information into a confidential gathering, 
and your industry has provided that word 
for the rest of us to use. 

You know—it took me 2 days and 2 librar- 
lans to figure out this stuff—but I hope 
you like it. My research contributed noth- 
ing to the solution of problems with which 
you will always be confronted. My efforts, 
however, did reconfirm these convictions: 
Transportation is the most imaginative and 
inspiring of all our great industries and in 
America it is the greatest, the most diverse, 
and the most versatile in the world—and 
that is one of the things which is so right 
about our country. 

We hear so much—I think, too much— 
about what is wrong with America. 

So I have chosen to speak on what is 
right with this country. 

These are paradoxical times. We have 
never known such lush prosperity—so much 
abundance—such high employment—so 
much general well-being—so many oppor- 
tunities—so lofty a scale of living. 

There probably never was a time when 
people looked to private enterprise with more 
trust and confidence. 

But so many men of business dwell on 
negativism—as if we were possessed by the 
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gloomy gremlins of disaster—so much s0 
that we have earned the reputation of being 
always and inevitably against—instead of 
for. 

We voice our worries about agricultural 
surpluses—and the echo of our voices trans- 
lates our language as meaning that abund- 
ance is bad—and scarcities good. We know 
that there must be—there will have to be a 
solution to the plight of our farmers—but 
how strangely our voices must ring in the 
ears of the world. With half the globe on 
the brink of starvation, we fret because we 
have more food and fiber than we can store. 

Some of us read the stock-market report as 
though it were a fever chart—and unpleas- 
ant memories of black Friday in Wall Street 
blot out the reasoning power that tells us 
that this is not 1929. At the very least, we 
should be able to worry in terms of 1956. 

Some of us are concerned with the rise in 
private debt; others concentrate their fears 
on the guaranteed annual wage. The in- 
creasing wealth and power of our labor 
unions is dscribed in nightmare language, 
and there are those who wring their hands 
about demands for increased social-security 
benefits as if we tottered on the edge of 
chaos, 

These are only samples of problems and 
situations that disturb us. A longer list 
could be developed. I would not for a mo- 
ment minimize the difficulties inherent in 
any one or all of them—nor suggest that we 
sweep them under the rug—and yet it is dif- 
ficult to be downcast about them as long 
as we are free to use the resources of mind 
and spirit that brought us to the summit 
of power and responsibility. 

Our present prosperity is the almost per- 
fect tribute to the workings of our democratic 
capitalism. This ought to be our shining op- 
portunity to entrench an understanding, a 
loyalty, a devotion, an individual dedication 
to the free-enterprise system and to our 
freedoms which made that system possible. 

That is why I believe with all my heart 
that this is the hour to talk about what’s 
right with America. People want to know. 
People need to know. 

We have a story to tell about America— 
and it should be told in a positive manner. 
America is not Utopia. But, as a way of 
life, it comes closer to being Utopia than 
any other living pattern ever before devised 
by man, and we can always strive to make 
it better. 

But we must quit defining it and describ- 
ing it solely in terms of gross national prod- 
uct—of automobiles, bathtubs, telephones, 
and butter. 

When we do that, we then make the same 
terrible mistake as the followers of Karl 
Marx. We are playing their game and over- 
looking the intangible but much more power. 
ful spiritual values which comprise the bed- 
rock and the real strength of the American 
system. 

On the deep-laid foundation of individual 
integrity, freedom of choice, and religious 
liberty our fabulous productivity has been 
built. Our material well-being is an end 
product of our freedoms—and let us never 
confuse the foundation with the super- 
structure. 

We have a great construction boom going 
on today. It surpasses anything in history. 
We are building homes, office buildings, fac- 
tories, auto barns, motels and hotels. And, 
as we read the construction reports, we dis- 
cover that we are also building churches, 
Synagogues and other religious structures 
on an unprecedented scale. 

And we are continuing to build more and 
better schools. We are giving more educa- 
tion to more people than any other nation 
in history. In short, they are better citizens. 
We know that—here in America. 

In the year 1955 there were over 1,200,000 
home-building starts in America. This rep- 
resents something more than man-hours, 
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mortar, brick, lumber, and steel. It reflects 
& deep-seated attachment to the spiritual 
values that center around the fireside, 

And look at the book market. One of 
our best-selling books for many, man 
months is the life story of a young ministe; 
Another best seller is authored by a minis. 
ter. One of the most popular of all tele. 
vision speakers is a Catholic clergyman, 4 
Protestant evangelist draws capacity crowd; 
all over the world. 

There is a wholesome interest in histo 
and biography—and whether Davy Crockett 
belongs to Tennessee, North Carolina, or 
Texas is of little consequence. 

There is something very much right, hoy. 
ever, with America when an uncounted num. 
ber of small boys have as their ideal an 
honest, bold-hearted, self-reliant personality 
in buckskin leggings. 

We are properly distressed about juvenile 
delinquency, but is there any reason to forget 
the mighty legion of Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, Cub Scouts, and Brownies, the 44 
Club members, and the Future Farmers of 
America—who outnumber the delinquents 
in the ratio of thousands to one? 

A long list could be made of. the things 
that are right with America, but one I like to 
think about is that our free-market econ. 
omy—which means free labor and free maa. 
agement alike—has contributed in a large 
measure to the list. 

We are developing a more enlightened 
perspective toward the age-old controversy 
as to poverty and wealth. Countless genera- 
tions have been reared on the formula that 
poverty is a virtue and that wealth is a sin, 
With notable exceptions, such was the bur 
den of thought among the ancient philos. 
ophers. 

We know better today. While other na. 
tions may have rejected that half of the 
old formula which deals with poverty, it 
has remained for us to question both halves 
of it, to the infinite betterment of all man- 
kind. 

We are creating our own philosophy, that 
poverty is not of necessity a blessing, and 
that wealth is a public trust. 

We say, in effect, that it 1s the use of 
men’s means, material or otherwise, by 
which their value is measured. 

The sin is the unused talent, personal or 
minted. We reject both the dollar and the 
man who refuses to rise to the opportunity 
for service to society. 

A few weeks ago I had a letter from s 
little town in Texas, population 250, I 
should like to read it to you: 

“Dear Mr. CAMPBELL: Perhaps this will 
seem like a strange request, but I am going 
to ask in the hope that you will see fit to 
fulfill it. 

“I am a farm housewife, the mother of 4 
7-year-old daughter, Peggy. 

“Since, in all probability, I will be unable 
to leave her anything much of this world’s 
goods upon my death, I am making her 4 
scrapbook of Americana. 

“Mr. Campbell, would it be possible for 
you to send Peggy a letter about what you 
think of America, so that I can place it in 
her book 

“If you can’t do this, could you send your 
autograph and one of your busiess cards, as I 
do want you, as a representatives of Amer- 
ican business, to be in my little girl's book. 

“Thank you for your kindness, and maj 
the Lord bless you. 

“Sincerely.” 

I hope that letter challenges you as ! 
does me. Do you want to help me write 
to Peggy? What would you say to her? 


How would you tell her about our countl] § 
and its ideals and traditions—so that shé 


would never forget? 


There must be something terrifically right F 
with this country when the mother of 4 - f 
year-old daughter feels that the finest legay § 
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she can leave her little girl is a scrapbook 
icana. 

a been truly said and should be said 

reneatedly, that the American Revolution is 

one without end. 

Here in America—not to the exclusion of 
other nations, but perhaps more than any- 
where else—is the desire of the people to 
do justice, to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with God. 

Iam convinced that there is a reason for 
this. I firmly believe it is because we have 
enjoyed more liberty than other nations, 
more respect for the worth of the indi- 
yidual, less interference with private lives, 
Jess inclination to standardize the citizen. 

Having all these things, it is a question 
of eternal vigilance to preserve them—not 
alone for ourselves, but—let us hope—for 
the sake of all who look to us to point the 
way to a better tomorrow. 





The Wasteland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
taken from the Wall Street Journal of 
January 1, 1956. 

THE WASTELAND—HOOVER GROUP SURVEYS 

Vast ExPANSE OF NEEDLESS EXPENSE 


(By John Chamberlain) 


Whenever a Hoover Commission task force 
was preparing to make a test tunneling into 
an operation of big government, it set itself 
five questions. 

They were: Is this activity being con- 
ducted within the framework of the separa- 
tion of the powers? Is it impairing conges- 
sional control of the purse? Is it transgress- 
ing on civilian control? Is it competitive in 
an unjustified way with private enterprise? 
Is it wasteful? 

In Herbert Hoover’s own mind, there was 
ho particular reason to subordinate one cri- 
terion to another; all are manifestly impor- 
tant to the maintenance of the Republic. 
But when a government has grown from 
572,000 civilian employees to 2,345,000 (an- 
nual payroll; $9 billion) within a 20-year 
span; when its annual budget has leaped 
from $4 billion to more than $63 billion; 
when it has 3 million men in uniform; when 
it owns $115 billion worth of personal prop- 
erty; when it possesses land equal to 25 per- 
cent of the acreage in 48 States; when its 
debt is over $280 billion—when, in short, it 
is the most gigantic colossus ever built in 
recorded history, it is only natural that the 
fifth criterion, that of waste—should bulk 
somewhat larger in the popular mind than 
the rest. 


The waste is obviously present in the oper- 
ations of big government no matter how 
or where you cut into the 19 Commission 
Teports. Take the details of Government 
transportation, for example. Federal expen- 
ditures for transporting persons and property 
Tun to approximately $3 billion a year. 


TRAFFIC JAM 


The Army, the Navy and the Air Force 
Maintain their own transport systems. On 
the other hand, the Government sub- 
sidizes private sea and air carriers, and spends 
& certain amount of money regulating the 
railroads. But in spite of the fact that pri- 
vate shipping is available, the Military Sea 
Transport Service of the Department of De- 
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fense grew from 160 vessels in 1950 to 221 
in 1954. 

This comes under the heading of com- 
petition with private industry, which might 
or might not be wasteful on balance, de- 
pending on who could deliver the most for 
the least. The anomalies turned up by task 
force investigators, however, would seem to 
indicate extremely poor traffic management 
on the part of Government agencies. 

Item: Air shipments of dog food to Oki- 
nawa, ping-pong balls to Berlin, and 25,000 
pounds of cement to Bermuda. Item: Car- 
loads of canned tomatoes shipped by the 
Army from west coast to east while the 
Navy was sending almost as many carloads 
of the same commodity from east to west. 
Item: Flying an Air Force band from West- 
over, Mass., to Bermuda every month by 
military aircraft when it could have gone 
more cheaply by commercial carrier. Item: 
Buying antifreeze in Philadelphia and send- 
ing it to Oakland, Calif., where it could 
have been purchased for just a little more 
in the first place. Item: The 10 separate 
traffic manuals used by civilian agencies of 
the Government. 

Or cut into the reports on Government 
retentionof surplus property, for a second 
example. At Mechanicsburg, Pa., the Navy 
Ships Parts Control Center had a 128-year 
supply of gear drives. The Army Signal 
Corps had on hand an authorized stock level 
of 1.5 million dry-cell flash batteries, which 
amounts to an 8- or 9-year supply of an 
item that has a very short shelf-life. 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


Another prime example of wasteful dupli- 
cation is to be found in the Government 
medical services. Twenty-six Federal depart- 
ments and agencies engage in health activi- 
ties, spending some $4 billion a year. Alto- 
gether the Government looks after the health 
of some 30 million people, either in whole or 
in part. Four million active Government 
employees, mostly in Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, get complete coverage. Twenty-one 
million veterans are entitled to some service, 
with 3.4 million who have service-connected 
disabilities receiving complete care. Three 
million dependents of active and retired mili- 
tary personnel are eligible for governmental 
hospitalization and 2.5 million Federal em- 
ployees get on-the-job service. 

Even with this fantastically elaborate com- 
mitment to what is in effect socialized medi- 
cine for almost one-fifth of the population, 
there is a startling state of overbuilding in 
the Federal hospitals. The cost of unused 
beds alone probably exceeds $1 billion. As 
for the used beds, 60 percent of the occupied 
bed space in Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals is used for non-service-connected cases at 
an annual cost of $500 million a year. 

No effort is being made to check on the 
finanical means of an applicant for any part 
of the 60 percent of bed space; indeed, ques- 
tioning of sworn declarations of inability to 
pay is prohibited by law. An independent 
sampling of 336 non-service-connected pa- 
tients in 1952 found that “1 had an income 
of $50,000; 25 had assets of $20,000 or more; 
4 had assets of between $100,000 and 
$500,000.” The proliferation of used and un- 
used Government hospital bed space not 
only wastes money but ties up the time and 
energy of precious medical and technical 
manpower. 

Much of the waste of bed space could be 
eliminated if some of the veterans’ hospitals 
were turned over to civilian uses or leased to 
other Government agencies. (The civilian 
population, incidentally, needs at least 
800,000 more hospital beds, according to the 
Commission’s report.) And by applying a 
means test for non-service-connected veter- 
ans’ hospital cases the Government might 
save some fairly prodigious sums. 


STOCKING UP 


Government purchases of food and cloth- 
ing is also conducted in a wasteful way by 
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the services and other agencies that neither 
cross check nor synchronize. The armed 
services provide some 10 million meals every 
day, and they buy at least 7 million complete 
sets of clothing each year while holding fur- 
ther amounts in reserve. 

The 719 months’ supply of canned ham- 
burger in 14 Navy depots, the 79 months’ sup- 
ply of canned beef and gravy, and the 75 
months’ supply of canned ham chunks were 
some of the most heavily publicized items in 
the Commission task force’s report on sub- 
sistence. Not so well Known is the fact that 
the Army in 1954 had a 10.6-year supply of 
women’s uniforms and a 9.9 year’s supply of 
women’s shirts. 

The Commission task force estimated that 
the total $2.7 billion clothing inventory of 
the Department of Defense could be cut by 
more than $1.3 billion. The cut would save 
$3 million in annual warehousing charges. 
Central agency purchasing under business- 
like civilian control would obviously do 
much to eliminate the waste in handling the 
procurement of food and common-use ar- 
ticles by the military. 

The Government spends $3.5 billion a year 
merely to store its own property, which is a 
sum almost equivalent to the entire Federal 
budget for 1930. The Army, Navy, and Air 
Force run their own independent storage sys- 
tems, often in closé proximity. Excess space 
is not reported in any orderly way, and cross- 
servicing is hampered by legalistic considera- 
tions. Some savings could be achieved by 
coordinating both the military and civilian 
agency storage systems, but as long as the 
Department of Agriculture has to buy and 
store price-controlled crops the annual stor- 
age bill will remain high. 

Lending is another Government activity 
which has its wasteful aspects quite aside 
from the matter of competition with private 
banks and finance companies. For example, 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
lends money at 2 percent, whereas the Treas- 
ury pays 3 percent on long-term issues to 
provide the funds. 


HIGH COST OF GOBBLEDYGOOK 


The field of Government paperwork and 
bookkeeping is riddled with useless expendi- 
tures. The same information is often col- 
lected many times over. Government letters 
drip with “long words, long sentences * * * 
abstract nouns, passive verbs and dangling 
clauses.” Government agencies use 55 style 
manuals where they might use 1. The task 
force investigating paperwork estimated that 
more than $22 million a year could be saved 
by removing a single line from a Government 
report filled out by employees. The line in 
question merely duplicated information 
which the Government was already receiv- 
ing through other channels. 

No doubt a certain amount of waste and 
duplication is inevitable in a Government as 
large as that of the United States. Good 
business management, however, could cut 
that waste to a minimum, and the Hoover 
Commission recommendations are eloquent 
with suggestions to accomplish this end. In 
the final analysis “big government” is in itself 
a waste when it attempts to do things which 
private citizens are perfectly capable of do- 
ing for themselves with less expenditure of 
total energy. But that is still another story. 





Using Our Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of December 
18, 1955: 

Usinc Our SURPLUSES 


Secretary Benson’s announcement that 
there will be a substantial expansion of 
shipments of American food surpluses to re- 
lieve hunger in needy countries is most wel- 
come at this season. Wheat and corn are 
to be added to the list of commodities that 
have already come under this program. 
Eighteen private agencies will comprise the 
distributing machinery and the amounts to 
be given will be determined largely by their 
ability to get the products to those who need 
them. ; 

There has always been an economic case 
against piling up surpluses through pur- 
chase in the effort to sustain a price level. 
But there can be no moral case in favor of 
hoarding food, anywhere in the world, when 
so many of the world’s people go hungry. 

At some time in the past food surpluses 
have actually been destroyed to sustain an 
artificial program. In the eyes of anyone 
who has not enough to eat such a course 
must seem wickedly hard-hearted. It should 
weigh on the conscience of any well-fed 
person. 

The difficulty has been that of providing 
the right and adequate machinery for dis- 
tribution. The agencies now in the field 
cannot hope to bring food to every person 
who needs it. But they are doing an in- 
spired job. The fact that they will have 
more materials at their disposal should help 
them to work even harder, if that is pos- 
sible. If they can help us to share our 
abundance we should be grateful, not for 
assistance in solving the surplus problem, 
but for the chance to make life a bit easier 
for those who are in want. 


A New Approach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Hutchinson (Kans.) News-Herald of 
September 12, 1955: 


A New APPROACH 


After 40 years of wrestling with the farm 
problem, the Government doesn’t seem to be 
any closer to an effective solution than when 
it first began, but it is entitled to a T for 
still trying. And the most recent tentative 
solution takes such a different approach from 
all past efforts that at the least it is worth an 
exhaustive study. 

Heretofore the Government’s attempts to 
keep agriculture financially healthy have 
been largely in the form of purchase of the 
surplus production and disposition of it at 
@ great loss. Hereafter, if the present think- 
ing of the Department of Agriculture is acted 
upon, the Government may pay agriculture 
for not raising the surplus, by leasing the 
excess acres’ and keeping them out of pro- 
duction. 

The first reaction to this new approach is 
favorable. It should cost the Government 
much less to insure agriculture its equitable 
income and the Nation an adequate food 
supply. 

The fertility of the soil is as much of a 
natural resource as is the country’s oil sup- 
ply. It is wanton to drain this resource for 
the production of unusable crops. Retiring 
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the rented acres from cultivation until such 
time as some disaster again required their 
use, would permit a certain part of the orig- 
inal fertility to be restored. 

It might seem economic nonsense for the 
Government to pay a landowner for not 
farmjng his fields, but is it any more non- 
sense than paying a 65-year-old for not work- 
ing? 


Seton Hall University Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the Morning Call of Paterson, N. J., 
December 8, 1955: 

A hundred years ago in a frame farm- 
house outside the village of Madison a new 
school opened its doors to six pupils. To- 
day that school, now grown to @ 10-school 
university with more than 8,000 pupils, 
launches the celebration of its centennial 
year. 

Seton Hall University with its spacious 
South Orange campus and branches in 
Paterson, Newark, and Jersey City is a monu- 
ment to the faith of its founder, the Most 
Reverend James R. Bayley, first bishop of 
Newark, who cherished a dream of service 
to humanity and envisioned a college to edu- 
cate the laity and provide priests for the 
newly formed diocese of Newark. 


THIRTEEN THOUSAND ALUMNI 


Named in memory of Bishop Bayley’s 
aunt, Mother Elizabeth Ann Seton, founder 
ef the Sisters of Charity in the United 
States, Seton Hall numbers among her 
13,000 alumni distinguished citizens in every 
field of endeavor. 

It is no small source of pride to the unt- 
versity that four of her distinguished sons 
preside over the Catholic community in the 
year of her centennial. Archbishop Thomas 
A. Boland, of the archdiocese of Newark, and 
his auxiliary bishop, the Most Reverend 
Juston J. McCarthy, are both graduates of 
Seton Hall, as are the Most Reverend James 
A. McNulty, bishop of the see of Paterson, 
and the Most Reverend George W. Ahr, 
bishop of Trenton. 

Famous Seton Hall alumni in the world 
of sports include Andrew Stanfield, Olym- 
pics champion, and Walter Dukes, all- 
American basketball champion, 

In the entertainment world the univer- 
sity claimed as a son, John Barrymore. 

The first Catholic college in New Jersey, 
Seton Hall added another to its list of firsts 
with the establishment on July 5, 1954, of 
a coeducational college at 151 Ellison Street 
in Paterson, the only coeducational Cath- 
olic college in New Jersey or the entire 
metropolitan area. 

ENROLLMENT TRIPLED 

In September of 1955, at the beginning of 
its second year, Paterson College enrolled 
800 students, almost tripling the initial 
enrollment of 273. 

Msgr. John L. McNulty, president of 
the university, predicts that within a period 
of 5 years the university in Paterson will 
approach in numbers the enrollment on the 
campus at South Orange. The remarkable 
increase in enrollment within the period of 
1 year marks the need for the university in 
the city of Paterson,” he added. 

Offering day and night classes to men 
and women, the Paterson unit has proved 
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a boon to teachers and other professiona} 
people within the area, making it Possible 
for them to improve their professional] Status 
while remaining at their regular employ. 
ment. 

The Reverend Thomas J. Gillhooly, dean of 
Paterson College and secretary of the univer. 
sity, attributes the phenomenal growth of 
the local school in no small part to the 
reception given it by the people of Pater. 
son. “We have been received by Citizeng 
most remarkably,” he declared. “Everybody 
has pitched in to help, and the hospitality 
leaves nothing to be desired.” 

RECALLS FIRST CLASSES 


Father Gillhooley recalls that the first 
classes of Paterson College met in Septem. 
ber of 1954 in two temporary locations, where 
they held classes during the renovation of 
the Ellison Street building, formerly the Elks 
Club. Day sessions were held at the Pater. 
son Community Center at 311 Main Street 
and afternoon and evening classes at gt, 
John’s Cathedral High School on Olive 
Street. 

Last January 3 Classes were resumed at 
the newly renovated building on Ellison 
Street with facilities including 15 classrooms, 
the library, cafeteria, and student lounge, 

The local unit is one of three urban units 
branching out from the mother school on 
the campus at South Orange, where the 
school was moved in 1860 after having out- 
grown the facilities of the Morris County 
location. The university has two large build. 
ings in Newark housing University College 
in addition to its law school, opened in 
1951. It leases facilities at the Jersey City 
Medical Center in addition to the facilities 
of University College in Jersey City. 

The 10 schools of the university cover 
the field of higher education in the arts 
and sciences, education, business adminis- 
tration, divinity, nursing, law, medicine and 
dentistry. 

RESEARCH CENTER 

In keeping with its aims of service to 
humanity, Seton Hall has made its facilities 
available to scientific and medical groups. 
The school has become a research center 
for the study of cancer-causing compounds 
and alcoholism in relation to mental dis- 
order. Since 1948 it has held more than 
300 postgraduate courses attended by more 
than 3,000 doctors and dentists. 

Seton Hall has met the growing demands 
of business and industry by enlarging the 
department of business administration and 
offering new courses as the need arises. It 
is the only college in the State with courses 
leading to recognition as a certified insur- 
ance underwriter. 

Such a record of growth and service might 
indicate to the casual observer that Seton 
Hall’s path to success had been unshadowed 
by obstacles. A look at the history of the 
young school, however, will reveal a story of 
struggle and endurance. 


FIRE LEVELED BUILDINGS 


Three times within its first 50 years fire 
levelled or damaged the main campus build- 
ings. The college weathered the turbulent 
years of the Civil War to find itself with 
a debt of more than $180,000 by 1885, with 
the enrollment at the same time showing 
an alarming shrinkage. In 1887 only 4 ba- 
chelors and 6 masters degrees were awarded. 

Under the administration of the Reverend 
William F. Marshall, who succeeded the Rev- 
erend James Corrigan as president in 1888, 
the debt dropped to less than $5,000 by 1895, 
and Seton Hall entered the 20th century with 
an enrollment varying between 50 and 100 
students. 

Under the leadership of the late Most Rev- 
erend Thomas J. Walsh, who became preél- 
dent of the board of trustees in 1928, the col- 
lege entered upon a new era of growth. In 
1932 it was accredited by the Middle States 
Association and later gained membership 12 
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the Association of American Colleges and the 
american Council on Education. 

With the surge of postwar enrollment, tax- 
ing facilities to the limit, Seton Hall in 1947 
initiated a $14 million program of expansion, 
to be climaxed next September with the for- 
mal opening of the College of Medicine and 
pentistry at the New Jersey Medical Center 
in Jersey City. 

Seton Hall became a university in June 
1950, under the guidance of its 12th and 
resent president, Monsignor McNulty, who 
took the reins in 1949. 

With a century of solid achievement be- 
hind her, Seton Hall University faces the 
chalienge of the future with renewed en- 
ergy—truly a monument to faith and to a 


dream. 





If It’s Too Much Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I inclide the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Oklahoma 
City Times of November 15, 1955: 

Ir Ir’s Too MucH PRODUCTION 


One of the President’s economic advisers 
addresses the farm problem in a vein that’s 
familiar but without much bearing in the 
circumstances. 

Gabriel Hauge says the farmer, “in return 
for the prodigious and successful effort he is 
making in turning out food and fiber, is not 
getting a return for his work that is in line 
with what other people are getting for their 
efforts in America today.” 

This is a political rather than an economic 
approach, of course, and it appears with 
regularity in most of the discussions of the 
farmer's mounting woes. Its obvious flaw 
is that it contains the inference that pro- 
duction solely for production's sake is good 
and ought to be maintained. 

More relevant is the fact that the farmer’s 
present difficulties are attributi dle precisely 
to the “prodigious and successful” efforts 
that Hauge applauds. 

The farmers themselves appear to be 
under no illusions concerning the root of 
their difficulties. Members of the touring 
Senate Agriculture Committee are finding 
midwestern farmers almost unanimous in 
blaming their price problems on overproduc- 
tion and surpluses. 

If the problem is one of overproduction 
&n Obvious snare and delusion would occur 
in any proposed solution entailing incentives 
for even greater production. Not only 
would such proposals perpetuate the present 
Scandalous waste of the taxpayers’ money 
but they would react to the eventual disad- 
vantage of the farmers themselves by per- 
petuating the surpluses. 

Exactly that effect could be anticipated 
from restoration of the high and inflexible 
Price supports which were introduced in 
wartime for the specific purpose of stimu- 
lating production, 

Concerning the none too promising al- 
ternatives the outlook is by no means clear, 
But the President suggested the other day 
that the problem isn’t a static one, and 
farm policy must be adapted constantly to 
changing conditions. 

Of these changing conditions the most 
conspicuous is the mechanical revolution 
that’s occurring in agriculture. With the 
Spread of mechanized farming there has 
been an increase in the size of individual 
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farms and a corresponding reduction in the 
working population that each farm will 
support. 

These revolutionary changes are occur- 
ring outside the realm of politics and it’s 
reasonable to suppose that the eventual ad- 
justment will occur also without regard for 
politics. 

As a matter of fact the adjustment is oc- 
curring already and has been going on for 
the better part of a generation. The growth 
of the cities and the continuing decline in 
farm population is a direct reflection of the 
contraction of job opportunities in agri- 
culture. 

The States that will prosper in the future 
will be those which take heed of these basic 
economic trends. 





Goa’s Hand in Our History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. GATIIINGS. Mr. Speaker, a most 
dynamic sermon was delivered on board 
the U. S. S. Upshur on its return voyage 
to the United States in September 1955 
by Chaplain Richmond Alfred Hancock. 
Since the address was most significant 
in title and composition, I felt that the 
membership of this House would enjoy 
reading it. God’s Hand in Our History 
is presented concisely and chronologi- 
cally by Chaplain Hancock. The full 


text follows: 
Gop’s HAND IN Cur HISTORY 


INTRODUCTION 


Our God whom we know and serve today 
is a God of purpose. If ever a nation could 
point to the hand of God in its history, our 
United States is that nation. God's hand 
is seen in our history as clearly as in the 
story of the Hebrew nation many years ago. 
In the march of mankind God’s hand is 
always in the guidance of human affairs. 
Notice the history of some nations. God 
raised up the Hebrew nation to give to the 
world true religion. God raised up the Greek 
nation to give to the world literature and 
language to express the religion. God raised 
up the Roman nation to give to the world 
law, order, and highways that religion might 
be carried to the ends of the earth. God 
surely raised up America for a high and 
glorious mission. 

I. Discovery of America 


We can find God’s hand even in the very 
discovery of America. Out on the sea the 
prow of Columbus’ ship was headed straight 
for Delaware Bay. Then flocks of birds were 
observed flying southwest. Pinzon  per- 
suaded Columbus to change the course of 
the ship and follow the birds. Hence, Co- 
lumbus landed on the little island of San 
Salvador of the West Indies rather than 
Delaware Bay. Columbus took possession of 
San Salvador in the name of Ferdinand and 
Isabella for Spain. 

According to many scholars of history, the 
Mohammedans in the early days came near 
the American coast. They would have 
landed had their boats not been destroyed. 
This country was not destined to have the 
Mohammedan religion, but Christianity. 

The Chinese make special claims to have 
discovered America. Their claim is that 
New Mexico was visited in A. D. 499, nearly 
a thousand years before Columbus. But no 
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permanent settlement was effected. Why? 
Not to the Chinese as followers of Confucius, 
but to the followers of Christ was this coun- 
try to be given. Surely His hand can be seen 
in our country’s discovery. 


II. Divine deliverance of America 


His hand can unmistakably be seen in our 
Nation’s divine deliverances. ‘Three years 
aiter the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth a 
severe drought burned: the grass brown and 
threatened to destroy the crops. The stock 
of food was destroyed and none could be 
depended on from England. In that dark 
hour, when all expected to die of hunger, 
the Pilgrim Fathers took refuge in God. For 
almost 9 hours they sought God on a day 
of humiliation and prayer. They pleaded to 
the Almighty until He heard them. Before 
evening rain began to fall; the refreshing 
showers continued until the parched vegeta- 
tion was revived and the harvest was spared. 
The Plymouth company was saved by God's 
intervention. 

Similarly, a century later, In 1746 when 
the French in Nova Scotia equipped 40 war- 
ships to destroy New England, the churches 
in the territory sat aside a day of prayer. 
Even while they prayed, a wind arose and 
became almost a hurricane and wrecked 
the enemy ships. 

Again, in the devastating winter of 1777 
prayer prevailed. The American struggle 
for independence seemed lost, when, at Vai- 
ley Forge, the ragged Continentals hungry, 
ill clothed, disorganized, stained the Penn- 
sylvania snow with their lifeblood, while not 
far away in Philadelphia and New York the 
Tories enjoyed a smart social season and 
the atheist Tom Paine wrote vicious attacks 
on George Washington’s character. In these 
gloomy hours Washington, according to an 
eyewitness, knelt down, as thousands of 
Christians Knelt in their churches during 
that crisis, and pleaded with God to sustain 
the dying American cause. Then the light 
did begin to dawn and the prospects for vic- 
tory became brighter from then on. Divine 
delivery had come. 

Who can deny that divine deliverance 
saved our country early in 1863. In that 
day it seemed that the Union would be 
destroyed. In the time of testing Abra- 
ham Lincoln proclaimed a day of prayer 
and penance, requesting the Nation to ask 
of God, “pardon for our national sins and 
the restoration of our now divided and suf- 
fering country to its former condition of 
unity and peace.” The plea was answered. 


IIT. Development 


God's hand is seen not only in our dis- 
covery and deliverance but also in our de- 
velopment. In our earliest development our 
Nation has been led by great men. Recall 
the Constitutional Convention which met at 
Philadelphia. No such convention has ever 
been held since in the annals of time. It 
was composed of 55 men—and what men 
they were. Giants in intellect and moral 
character. Twenty-nine of these men were 
college or university graduates. Those that 
were not were men of imperial intellect. 
There was Franklin, the great philosopher; 
Washington, the great patriot; Madison and 
Hamilton, two of the greatest minds of their 
day. 

Each of our Thirteen Original Colonies had 
a religious foundation. Their leaders had 
very few books but they all had the Bible 
and they read it. 

The Charter of Virginia assured its colo- 
nists the right to live together in Christian 
peace. 

The Plymouth Charter specifies that the 
colony is established to “advance the en- 
largement of the Christian religion to the 
glory of God Almighty.” 

The Delaware Charter defines one purpose 
of settlement as the “further propagation of 
the Holy Gospel.” 
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Maryland’s Charter explains that its first 
settlers were moved by a “pious zeal for ex- 
tending the Christian religion.” 

The Masachusetts Bay Charter emphasizes 
that Boston was founded by men who wanted 
to bring the new world “to the knowledge 
and obedience of the only true God and the 
Saviour of mankind.” 

The early settlers of Pennsylvania came to 
America, according to their own declaration, 
for the spread of the Christian religion. 

The Rhode Island Charter commits its 
people to the “true Christian faith and wor- 
ship of God.” 

The Connecticut Constitution in its pre- 
amble pledges the settlers to help “preserve 
the liberty and purity of the gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

IV. Our destiny 


Here is the question of supreme impor- 
tance for us today. What of God’s hand 
in our destiny? “Blessed is the nation whose 
God is the Lord.” (Psalm 33: 12) “Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.” (Proverbs 14: 34). If 
America expects to survive without God, 
she is expecting what has never happened 
in the past and will never happen in the 
future. Many nations in past history have 
come and gone, but none have prospered 
without God on their side. Benjamin Frank- 
lin once said, “If it be true that a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without His notice 
surely a nation cannot rise without His aid.” 
America has had God’s help yesterday and we 
need God’s grace and guidance today. How 
may we have it? We may have it by using 
the recipe which God has given in His word. 
The Scripture reference is II Chronicles 7: 14 
when God replied to Solomon by night. “If 
My people which are called by My name shall 
humble themselves and pray and seek by face 
and turn from their wicked ways, then I will 
hear from Heaven, will forgive their sin 
and heal their land.” 

The highway to the presence of God is 
one thing that does not change. 

The presence of God is determined by the 
attitude and activity of His people. 

When we meet the conditions the promises 
of God become ours. 

1. We need God in government. 

2. We need God in business. 

3. We need God in military circles. 

4. We need God in our homes. 

God is calling America today. 


“And the Lord God whispered and said to me, 
These things shall be, these things shall be; 
Nor help shall come from the scarlet skies 
Till the people rise. 


“Till the people rise, My arm is weak, 
I cannot speak till the people speak; 
When men’s voices are dumb, My voice is 
dumb; 
I cannot come till My people come.” 
—Angela Morgan. 





Alexander Hamilton’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Passaic Herald-News of Janu- 
ary 11, 1956: 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON’s BIRTHDAY 

One of the great minds with which the 

United States was providentially blessed at 
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its birth was born on this date 199 years ago. 
Alexander Hamilton overcame tremendous 
odds to become one of our Nation’s greatest 
statesmen. He was born out of wedlock in 
the West Indies and had to go to work at 
12 when his father went bankrupt. At 14 
he was managing a counting house in St. 
Croix. Friends who recognized his genius 
sent him to the mainland to complete his 
education. He was an aide to Washington 
in the Revolution and his services afterward 
as financier and statesman were invaluable 
to the new nation. Hamilton is summed up 
thusly in the Encyclopedia Americana: 

“He was not popular, nor did he strive 
after popularity, but his memory and 
achievements are imperishable. He lived 
for the public good. E'oquent and refined, 
able and brilliant, the embodiment of devo- 
tion, integrity, and courage, he has left as 
deep a mark upon our political institutions 
as any other statesman America has pro- 
duced.” 





Kecnotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include my newspaper col- 
umn, Keenotes, on the subject of the 
French elections and the resurgence of 
Western Germany. The column follows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KFE) 


World history took a strange turn in the 
first week of the New Year. Just a few days 
ago the first uniformed German soldiers 
since World War II entered the United States 
to take training in modern arms and de- 
structive weapons. The French elections 
have resolved themselves into a victory for 
no one. The chance of a stable government 
in that unhappy nation now seems more 
remote than before. These two events are 
very closely related, although one did not 
depend upon the other. 

The facts are that, for better or worse, the 
hopes of the free world on the European 
Continent ride with the West German Re- 
public. It is not a state of affairs that many 
people like, but the truth is, there is nothing 
anyone can do about it. While we must ad- 
mire the great spirit of democracy that en- 
ables every Frenchman to vote for the party 
which reflects his own particular frame of 
mind, the tendency of the House of Deputies 
to be divided six ways from Sunday in all 
directions makes every French Government a 
temporary instrumentality that must depend 
upon the personalities of individuals rather 
than the will of the people. This is not to be 
construed as criticism of the Republic of 
France. It’s their country and they can run 
it as they see fit. We wouldn’t want them 
coming over here and trying to tell us what 
to do. We have no right to give them ad- 
vice. However, when they step out into the 
arena of international relations, their posi- 
tion is considerably weakened by the ina- 
bility of any government to stay in office long 
enough to effect a long range program. Co- 
operation of other nations with France is 
necessarily limited by this Knowledge. 

In Western Germany, there is no such 
problem. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer has 
built a mighty bulwark against the tide of 
communism. The continued growth of the 
German free enterprise system must be a 
source of great discomfort to the Soviet 
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Union and their cronies in East German 
I have heard some talk of the Germans 4 
being unreliable in the face of a Russian Offer 
to trade the eastern parts of Germany in gy. 
change for the Bonn Government Siving y 
its ties to the free nations. There is no gj : 
that any such offer would be acceptable in 
any way to Mr. Adenauer or his politica] Op 
ponents, the Social Democrats. The talk jn 
the Social Democratic Party a few months 
ago about neutralism and a co-existence pol- 
icy with the Soviets has given ground to the 
realization that Russia’s only interest in Wes 
Germany is to take it over. Of course, the 
German people still have a lot to answer for 
The world has not forgotten the cruelties of 
World War II so soon, but the Germans ary 
making a great effort to overcome this her. 
tage from the years of the Nazis and it is to 
be hoped that, in time, they wil be able tp 
sit down at the council table with all ng. 
tions of the free world as a complete equal, 
made equai by their own effort. But this js 
a moral issue only and international poli. 
tics is the great arena for the realist. Ths 
west Germans do not have to take a back 
seat to anyone in the fields of economics ang 
politics. I can find only admiration for the 
splendid job they have done of rebuilding 
their nation. We can hope for them that 
soon their country will be united and free, 

But even a divided Germany presents 4 
more united front today than France. She 
has been weakened by her own sense of 
democracy, and democracy like all good 
things must be carefully administered and 
properly done, so that the voices of the er. 
ratic few do not drown out the wishes of 
the more sensible majority. And in France, 
I am afraid that is exactly what has hap- 
pened. 





Tke Milky Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of January 9, 1956: 

° THE MILKY Way 


Amid the general agricultural gloom, the 
dairy industry has come forth with a report 
of progress in 1955 and buoyant hopes for 
the future. The industry is not wailing over 
the reduction of the Government’s support 
price for butter. On the contrary, the 
American Dairy Association shows that, u- 
der the lower support price, butter is regail- 
ing some of its lost market. Nor is the im- 
proved situation of dairy farmers due # 
larger Government purchases at lower prices. 
Federal buying of butter, cheese and nonfat 
dry milk solids in 1955 will amount to only 
about half what it was in 1954. Yet the 
prices of dairy products improved slightly 
during the year and were above the Goverl- 
ment support level most of the time. 

The dairy industry did not cut production 
to achieve these results. Its output this 
year increased by about one billion pounds 
of milk. The improvement seems to be due 
largely to the expansion of markets through 
an intense promotional campaign carr 
on by the American Dairy Association and 
the National Dairy Council in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture. B 
short, dairymen have adopted business 
methods of expanding their markets. They 
represent themselves as being determined 
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that their milk “will go into stomachs in- 
stead of warehouses.” They are fully in 
accord with Secretary Benson’s comment: 
wphere is no substitute for a market.” 

It does not follow that what the dairymen 
nave done can be applied to every other 
pranch of agriculture. But their coopera- 
tion, self-reliance and progressive attitude 
ought to be contagious. Certainly the only 
jong-range hope for agricultural prosperity 
ies in the development of markets, adjust~- 
ment of supply to demand, and increased 
efficiency in farm production. 





Record Supports Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of January 7, 1956: 


Wat Mr. NIxoN REALLY SAID-—-RECORD 
SuPporTs VICE PRESIDENT 

Ex-President Harry S. Truman recently 
made one of the most curious political com- 
ments in recent years. 

In Seattle, Mr. Truman was asked a ques- 
tion regarding Vice President Nixon. His 
reply was: 

“I don’t like him, and I don't want to dis- 
cuss him. He called me a traitor and if I 
was @ traitor, then the country is in a fix.” 
With some variations Mr. Truman repeated 
this in Los Angeles. 

The statement was strange because the 
record shows no such comment by Mr. 
Nixon. It would appear that such an accu- 
sation would have been too big to go un- 
reported. The former President deliberately 
twisted the facts perhaps to gain public 
sympathy or perhaps for his own political 
reasons, 

Thorough search of the record shows the 
Vice President carefully stating on numerous 
occasions that he did not question Mr. 
Truman’s loyalty, only his Judgment. 

Mr. Nixon’s typical analysis is found in 
& speech published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 26, 1950: 

“Why was it that (Democratic) administra- 
tion officials persisted in their refusal to act 
through the years, even when substantial 
evidence of espionage activities were brought 
to their attention? A number of reasons 
have been suggested for this failure. On 
the other extreme, there are some who claims 
that administration officials failed to act 
because they were Communist or pro-Com- 
munist. I do not accept this charge as a 
lairone * * *." 

Early last year Democratic leaders claimed 
the Vice President had accused their party of 
20 years of treason and of being a party of 
treason, 

In an address in St. Louis in September 
1954 Mr. Nixon stated his own opinion on 
the subject by saying: 

“The great majority of Americans, the 
great majority of Democrats, independents, 
‘nd Republicans, all, in America, are against 
communism.” 
con was enlarged upon a few weeks later 
the nc re when the Vice President said 
hin S Opposed Republican candidates “not 
of ean there is any difference in the loyalty 

mocrats or Republicans” but because 
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of the administration eampaign against 
Communists in Government. 

‘line smears against Mr. Nrxon cannot be 
charged to mistakes or misunderstanding. 
It is inconceivable that Mr. Truman and 
other Democratic Party leaders are not well 
aware of Mr. NIxon’s carefully stated posi- 
tion on loyalty. 

The only conclusion possible is that this 
is part of a well-organized attempt to under- 
mine the Vice President’s hard-hitting cam- 
paigning in advance of the 1956 races. This 
appears to be an attempt to deceive the in- 
dependent voters by twisting words and facts 
to make it appear that Mr. Nrxon is reckless 
in his comments. 

We doubt if Americans are as gullible as 
Mr. Truman and his cohorts seem to believe. 





The Farm Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun of January 10, 
1956: 

THE FARM MESSAGE 

Our farms have been producing too much 
and, if the Government’s agricultural policy 
is not changed, they will go on producing too 
much—which is bad for the farmers them- 
selves as well as for the taxpayers and the 
national economy. 

So the problem is (1) to get rid of the 
existing surpluses and (2) to prevent the 
accumulation of more surpluses without 
making the farmers’ economic position any 
worse. 

President Eisenhower in his farm message 
to Congress has offered a program designed 
to solve both aspects of the problem, at least 
partially. 

He would permit present surpluses to be 
sold abroad, in barter or for cash, and to 
any country—Communist or friendly. With- 
in the United States they could be sold for 
the support price plus carrying charges and, 
through the temporary. acreage-reduction 
program, be certified to farmers themselves 
in return for taking an appropriate acreage 
out of production. 

Through the soil bank approach the Presi- 
dent would seek to take a portion of the 
present cropland out of production, to avoid 
the likelihood that acreage restrictions which 
reduce surpluses of one kind of crop simply 
would lead to surpluses of other crops. The 
farmer would be reimbursed, for putting poor 
land into timber, forage, or water storage and 
for permitting good land to lie idle. 

The conservation involved in this is im- 
portant, for as our population increases, our 
farms will be called on to produce more and 
presumably we will need more acres in cul- 
tivation. 

There is no assurance that the program the 
President recommends will solve the farm 
problem. No one knows how much of the 
surpluses can be disposed of, here or abroad, 
under any kind of program beyond giving 
them away. Nor can we be certain, in the 
face of technological improvements, that 
surpluses will not recur even if crop acreage 
is reduced again and again. 

But we do know what will happen if Con- 
gress should adopt the alternative some 
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Members are advocating—a return to 90-per- 
cent price supports—because maintaining 
them after World War II is what got us into 
this mess in the first place, 

The President’s program offers some hope 
of progress toward adjusting farm produc- 
tion to the demands of the market. Hence it 
is worth trying. 





Diversification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Sunday Herald, Boston, Mass., Sunday, 
November 20, 1955, which I find to be a 
most cogent column on a subject of vital 
interest in New England: 

STABILIZING JOBS 


The greatest single blow to the New Eng- 
land economy in recent years has been the 
decline of the textile industry. 

In Massachusetts this backbone industry 
supported a payroll of 235,000 in 1923 and 
96,000 in the recession year of 1938. It is 
now down to 70,000 with little prospect of 
recovering its former standing. Naturally 
the whole economy has felt the impact. 

But to the extent that lost textile jobs have 
been replaced by higher paying, more stable 
ones in other industries, the net effect has 
not been too bad. In fact diversification of 
industry and employment here has had some 
distinct advantages. 

This is pointed up by an article in the 
current quarterly statistical bulletin of the 
State division of employment security. For 
the past 8 years, the bulletin states, the tex- 
tile industry has been drawing upon the 
State unemployment fund for anywhere from 
$1.3 million to $20.5 million a year more than 
it has contributed. No other industry has 
created such a drain. Except for it, the 
unemployment-tax rate would not have had 
to go up in 1950 or the law be revised in 
1951. 

But all this has happened. It is passed. 
And no such shakedown is apt to afflict us 
again. 

“Much of the decline in recent years,” 
explains the Bulletin, “has resulted from the 
transfer of operations to other States and/or 
the liquidation of Massachusetts mills. 
Over the last few years, most of the mills 
which operated under the job-rotation sys- 
tem have closed permanently, and most of 
their displaced employees have exhausted 
all benefit rights. It seems unlikely, there- 
fore, that this industry at its present level 
could, even under the most adverse circum- 
stances, represent so heavy a net charge to 
the fund in the years to come as it did in 
the 8-year period ending with 1954.” 

The loss of the textile jobs is still a tragedy. 
But the jobs which have replaced them are 
good jobs—in electronics, in the durable- 
goods industries, in services. And the new 
job pattern is undoubtedly more healthy. 

Diversification means steadier overall em- 
ployment. It means a stronger unemploy- 
ment reserve fund. It means that the lib- 
eralization in unemployment benefits which 
Governor Herter has advocated can be en- 
acted next year without danger to the fund, 
It may permit still further liberalization. 
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A human problem remains. Many of the 
individuals displaced by the decline in tex- 
tiles have not found new jobs elsewhere. 
The Bulletin rightly points out that these 
people are everybody’s problem. An effort 
must be made to absorb them again in the 
work stream or, failing that, to provide for 
their needs outside it. 

But the overall picture is not unhopeful. 
At lease one of our toughest problems is 
beginning to solve itself. 





The Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Baltimore Sun 
of January 10, 1956: . 

THE FARM PROGRAM 


Before the political skirmishing over the 
President’s farm proposals get any heavier, 
both Republicans and Democrats would do 
well to pause and see if they cannot agree on 
two points. First, that any farm bill passed 
by Congress should give promise of reducing 
the huge, price-depressing surpluses of corn, 
cotton, and wheat now held by the Govern- 
ment. And, second, any such bill should 
seek to reduce the amount of land in produc- 
tion. Proposals which do not accomplish 
both these ends will be pure temporizing. 

The great virtue of President Eisenhower’s 
recommendations yesterday is that they are 
aimed at this dual goal. Under the short- 
term, voluntary acreage reduction proposal 
the Government would seek primarily to re- 
duce the surpluses. Wheat farmers, for 
example, who voluntarily cut their plant- 
ing even below the price-support quotas 
would be entitled to buy a comparable 
amount of Government-held wheat at prices 
attractive enough to insure them a reason- 
able profit. Or they could choose simply 
to take cash and the Government would 
market a corresponding amount of surplus 
wheat and thus reduce the Government 
holdings. 

Under the long-term conservation reserve 
program the primary objective would be to 
reduce the total acreage now in price-de- 
pressing competitive production. Not only 
farmers with price-supported crops but all 
farmers would be entitled to cash payments 
for taking land out of cultivation and 
putting it into soil-preserving use. Here 
the double goal is to reduce the acreage now 
used for producing crops which are not 
needed and to enhance the value of the 
land so that it can produce more in the 
future when the growing population will 
need such farm products. 

Whether the precise details of these pro- 
posals are the most desirable we do not pre- 
sume to say. But it ought to be clear to 
both Republicans and Democrats that no 
votes will be lost and farmers will be 

helped—not just in an election year but 
in the long run—by application of the prin- 
ciples on which this program is based. In- 
sistence upon rigid, 90 percent price supports 
would surely make the achievement of both 
goals more difficult. If the agriculture of 
this country is to be managed in broad 
outline by the Federal Government, and that 
seems an accepted fact now, those responsi- 
ble for managing must have a reasonable 
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degree of flexibility. If they are going to 
insist that farmers make certain voluntary 
choices then they must have the means of 
encouraging or discouraging the proper 
choices by a judicious control of the price- 
support level. 





Resolution Favoring Proposed Amend- 
ments to the National Banking Act 
Adopted by City Council, Springfield, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have printed a resolution 
adopted on December 27, 1955, by the 
city council of Springfield, Tll., favoring 
proposed amendments to the National 
Banking Act permitting commercial 
banks to deal and trade in municipal and 
other public revenue bonds. 

The resolution follows: . 

A RESOLUTION FAvORING PROPOSED AMEND=- 
MENTS TO NATIONAL BANK ACT PERMITTING 
COMMERCIAL BANKS To DEAL AND TRADE IN 
MUNICIPAL AND OTHER PUBLIC REVENUE 
BONDS 


Whereas municipal governments and other 
public bodies now have the assistance of 
commercial banks in the underwriting and 
trading in general obligation bonds, but the 
National Banking Act now prohibits com- 
mercial banks from so participating in the 
trading and underwriting of municipal reve- 
nue bonds; and 

Whereas authorization of commercial 
banks also to engage in the sale of and un- 
derwriting of municipal revenue bonds would 
broaden the market for such bonds and in- 
crease competition in their sale, and thus 
tend to lower the interest rate of such secu- 
rities, all to the advantage of local govern- 
ments and their citizens; and 

Whereas it appears that proposed legisla- 
tion will be introduced in the 84th Congress 
convening in January 1956 amending the 
National Banking Act so as to authorize com- 
mercial banks to underwrite and deal in mu- 
nicipal revenue bonds: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Springfield, Ill., That it recommends passage 
of said proposed amendments to the National 
Banking Act so as to permit commercial 
banks to deal and trade in municipal revenue 
bonds; be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be authorized 
and directed to forward a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Honorable Everretr M. DIRKSEN 
and the Honorable Paut H. Doucias, Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate from the 
State of Illinois, and to the Honorable PETER 
Mack, Member of the House of Representa- 
tives from the 21st Congressional District of 
the State of Illinois, and to every other Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from the 
State of Illinois. . 

Presented to the council this 27th day of 
December A. D. 1955. 

Passed, December 27, 1955. 
Signed, December 27, 1955. 
Recorded, December 27, 1955. 
NELSON O. HowArTH, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
O. Mack WAGNER, 
City Clerk. 





January 16 
Censorship—Washington Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered over 
station WMEX, Boston, Mass., Saturday 
September 17, 1955: ; 


It is a strange state of affairs when the 
American Government is so fearful that its 
own people should know certain truths, that 
foreign governments often know more about 
our own national business than the American 
people do. 

This might be described as “political cen. 
sorship,” to cover up shortcomings and 
blunders that would have an adverse effect 
on public opinion. 

In any case, its puts the spotlight on the 
problem as to what should be withheld for 
the sake of national security, and what 
should be revealed under the fundamental 
right of Americans to know what their Goy. 
ernment is doing, whether it is good or bad, 

The most recent instance was the Dixon. 
Yates arrangement, where private power in. 
terests were trying to scuttle public power, 
When the news leaked about the cozy huddle 
between private banking interests and Goy- 
ernment Officials, that put the brakes on 8 
sly maneuver. Dixon-Yates was quickly 
abandoned. A smokescreen was thrown up 
to cover the retreat. 

Article 1 of the Bill of Rights guarantees 
freedom of the press, * * * among other 
freedoms. 

This does not merely mean that the press 
shall be free to publish the facts that it 
gathers without censorship on the part of 
Government. 

It implies as well, that the press shall have 
access to information concerning the opera- 
tions of Government, within the limits of 
security. 

That word “security” is sometimes used 4s 
an excuse for denying to the people, those 
facts that they have very right to know. 

We have been led to expect, by constant 
reassurances from the Department of De- 
fense, that our Air Force was substantially 
ahead of the Russians, not only in the per- 
formance of planes actually in use, but in 
research, development, and production time. 

On May Day, however, the Soviets staged 
an air parade that revealed advanced mod- 
els every bit as good as ours, and proved 
that they were able to develop them, from 
the blueprint stage, to actual flight, in much 
faster time than we have been doing. 

Again, it was through private news sources, 
rather than the Government, that we learned 
of this success on the part of the Soviets. 
Perhaps this knowledge, now public, will prod 
the Department of Defense into getting bet 
ter results for the vast sums we are ap- 
propriating in order to have an Air Force 
superior at all times to that of the Russian 
Communists. 

We have not seen the end of this, for the 
cat is out of the bag. 

There is a never-ending contest going on 
between the press and the presidency, 00 
matter what administration is in power. 

Newsmen have to dig up stories, as well 
as report routine events. 

Oftentime, and with some justification, 
they believe that Government agencies hide 
the facts. 

Government offictals, on the other hand, 
would rather have the newsmen accept their 
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eases, without embarrassing them 
with probing questions. They are very 
sensitive to criticism, and sometimes con- 
duct themselves as if they were running 
a private business, instead of a public 
agency that should be accountable at all 
times to the people. 

Insiders knew for a long time that Rus- 
sian pilots and Russian tankmen were 
nting against our forces in Korea, but 
this information, for reasons that no one 
could comprehend, was classified as secret, 
was withheld from the American peo- 


ress rel 


and 


ple. : 
In the meantime, Russian propaganda was 
plasting us around the world for inter- 
yening in Korea, while we had a comeback 
that we decided not to use. 
A prime example of “dead-end” censor- 


ip. 

"lee Washington Post and Times Herald 
said editorially on June 21 of this year, con- 
cerning the news policies of the Federal 

Government, and I quote: “But their philos- 
ophy, even in a period of cold war, is a 

dangerous one for a country in which the 
successful operation of government depends 
on public enlightenment. For the idea that 
information is something that belongs to 
the Government to use as it sees fit comes 
perilously close to the concept of government 
for government’s sake.” 

When government wraps itself in a mantle 
of secrecy, there is no way of discovering 
incompetence, neglect, and corruption, of 
exposing such deterioration and correcting it. 

Some people think that the strict cen- 
sorship of a dictatorship gives it an ad- 
vantage. This is not so. The bureaucrats 
in Soviet Russia have made many serious 
and continuing blunders that were covered 
up by censorship for too long. The break- 
down in their agricultural program at last 
came to light because they had to admit it 
before disaster overtook them. Now, in- 
stead of criticizing everything in the United 
States as a failure, they want to send people 
over here to find out why our agricultural 
methods work to produce abundance, while 
theirs only produce scarcity. The Iron Cur- 
tain of secrecy they erected around their 
own empire, and its operations, has pro- 
duced an economic crisis. If communism 
had given away to a free form of government, 
with an independent press, legislative body, 
and an informed public, the people of Rus- 
sia would not be suffering as they are now. 

There is in this a clear warning for the 
people of the United States. It is not 
enough for us to elect a National Govern- 
ment, and then lose ourselves in our own 
private lives until the next election rolls 
around. We must have a continuing flow of 
reliable information concerning the job our 
Government is doing. In between elections, 
this is the only opportunity we have to check 
up on our public stewards, and to prevent 
them from making the wrong decisions. 

We can never afford to have a few men 
in high places decide what we shall know, 
or what we shall not know. 

The security and the progress of our Nation 
is dependent upon the participation of all 
our people, utilizing the wisdom and the re- 
sources of the whole that we call public 
Opinion. 

In this connecticn, the press itself has a 
great responsibility. 

In the transmission of news, it must avoid 
the temptation to feature those reports that 
fit its editorial policies, and to bury those 
that contradict it. 

As long as we have thousands of news 
Outlets, and laws to protect us from monop=- 
oly in the gathering and dissemination of 
news, there is little to fear from the press. 

qt is the Government that we must watch. 

Washington is the news center of the 
world, 

Here is the nerve center of a vast and 
Powerful Government whose policies and ac- 
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tions have a bearing upon the lives and 
fortunes of every American. 

As citizens, we are all shareholders in that 
Government, and we have the superior right 
to know how it is being managed, and what 
it is actually doing. 

No one advocates the release of informa- 
tion concerning special weapons and their 
performance, which the experts believe are 
unknown to the Kremlin. 

But the cult of secrecy is extended far 
beyond practical caution. 

It is used as a pretext to conceal misman- 
agement, fraud, and injustice. 

It becomes the tool of intolerance. 

Officials, to hide their own mistakes, would 
like to classify everything as confidential, 
secret, or top secret, so that the words them- 
selves cease to have any meaning. 

A Senate investigation into military pro- 
curement reveals how corruption thrives in 
secrecy. 

This has led to the proposal that the 
United States Government should establish 
an Office of Inspector General, with a staff of 
highly trained investigators to ferret out 
fraud and corruption in the Federal service. 

This proposal, as well as other investiga- 
tions of Government operations that have 
become epidemic in recent years, would be 
unnecessary if the Government did not try 
to hide so much. 

A government with little to conceal from 
its own people would have no occasion to 
give evasive answers to the press. 

Even today, for instance, we have no re- 
liable information concerning the dangers of 
radioactive fallout, or what we should do to 
protect ourselves against it. 

The bungling of the Salk vaccine program; 
and the mystery surrounding the peacetime 
uses of atomic energy; are as nothing com- 
pared with the secret diplomacy that has 
always been favored by our State Department. 

Based on the assumption that the less peo- 
ple know about these matters, the less criti- 
cism there will be for those on the top. 

A convenient policy for leaders who want 
to have their own way, but hardly an Ameri- 
can policy. 

The larger and more complex our Federal 
Government becomes, the greater the danger 
that it will consider itself to be more impor- 
tant than the people from whom it derives 
its powers and its responsibilities. 

Newspapers, radio, TV—plus individual 
Senators and Representatives—are alert to 
this trend. 

Whenever they seek the facts about Gov- 
ernment policies and operations, they often 
find themselves stopped by the invisible wall 
of censorship. Buckpassing is the most con. 
venient device. But Federal officials are rely- 
ing more and more upon the excuse that the 
information sought is classified as secret, to 
stop the search in its tracks. 

The solution? 

We had a good system of voluntary censor- 
ship during World War II. 

This did not depend on withholding in- 
formation from the press, or clamping down 
on it. Instead, the press in this country 
(free from certain restrictions that were nec- 
essary in the combat areas) was given access 
to much information. It was then put upon 
its honor not to publish anything that might 
jeopardize the national security. 

Perhaps we might develop a similar work- 
ing arrangement between representatives of 
the press—and Government—today. So that 
there will be no barriers in the way of legiti- 
mate news. 

The freedom of information committee of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
is disturbed by this tightening up on news 
sources. As it stated, and I quote: “The 
criticism of some recently released material 
has left officials, the press, and the public 
without any standard of release upon which 
they can rely to defend the disclosure of tech- 
nical information. Unless this attitude is 
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clarified, it is bound to have a profound and 
paralyzing effect upon the flow of informa- 
tion to the American public.* * * Only the 
most strenuous exertions of those who under= 
stand the degree to which information is vital 
to our liberty will preserve it against those 
who think secrecy is vital to our safety.” 

The American people have the right to 
know, up to the highest limit consistent with 
genuine security, the facts about the opera- 
tions of their Government. And without 
whitewash. 

No administration is justified, on the basis 
of personal and political reasons, for keeping 
them in the dark. 





Adequate Highways: How and When 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, may 
I quote from President Eisenhower’s 
state of the Union message to Congress 
January 5, 1956: 

In my message of February 22, 1955, I urged 
that measures be taken to complete the 
vital 40,000-mile interstate system over a 
period of 10 years at an estimated Federal 
cost of approximately $25 billion. No pro- 
gram was adopted. 

Continuing my quote from the Presi- 
dent’s message, and I quote: 

If we are ever to solve our mounting traffic 
probiem, the whole interstate system must 
be authorized as one project to be com- 
pleted approximately within the specified 
time. * * * Furthermore, as I pointed cut 
last year, the pressing nature of this prob- 
lem must not lead us to solutions outside 
the bounds of sound fiscal management. As 
in the case of other pressing problems, there 
must be an adequate plan of financing. To 
continue the drastically needed improvement 
in other national highway systems, I recom- 
mend the continuation of the Federal High- 
way Act. 


That, ladies and gentlemen, was a 
statement of the President of the United 
States and I am in accord with it 100 
percent. I want to make it perfectly 
clear that I favor and will do everything 
I can to put into a law an adequate 
highway program, both for the interstate 
and the intrastate and I will be for a 
reasonable program whether it goes into 
effect as a one-package bill, or the inter- 
state and intrastate in separate pieces 
of legislation. 

The 1954 Highway Act, which it was 
my privilege to author, is a biennial 
highway authorization and it expires 
June 30, 1956. This bill authorized $315 
million primary; $210 million secondary; 
$175 million urban, and $175 million in- 
terstate plus various amounts for forest 
highways, roads and trails, parkways, 
Indian reservation roads, and so forth. 
This total amount approximately equals 
the amount of revenue brought in by the 
2-cent per gallon Federal gas tax. 

This authorization is financed by taxes 
now in existence and no additional taxes 
would be necessary if the existing law, 
1954 Highwy Act, Public Law 350, would 
be reenacted, Additional amounts or al- 
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locations could be added to each system, 
possibly $100 million total and we would 
still be within the limits of the revenue 
brought in by existing taxes. I am of 
the firm conviction that this law could 
be reenacted with very little opposition. 
You know the history of the Clay com- 
mittee bill as well as the so-called Demo- 
crat or Fallon bill that was before the last 
session of Congress. Both bills were de- 
feated and, in my opinion, because of the 
financing involved. Some refused to ac- 
cept the Clay committee bond recom- 
mendation which called for $25 billion 
worth of bonds for highway purposes ex- 
tending over a period of years. The 
Congress also defeated the so-called 
Democrat or Fallon bill because many 
felt that the revenue raising features or 
taxes were not equitable. Regardless of 
the arguments pro or con, the program 
was defeated. Regardless of the merits 
or demerits of the interstate-highway 
program, which is to be financed by an 
entirely new financial program, the ques- 
tion arises, Shall the interstate system, 
with a new financial program requiring 
additional taxes, be incorporated in the 
same legislation that includes the intra- 
state system primary, urban, and sec- 
ondary roads when the financing is al- 
ready established and no new taxes are 
necessary ? 

I hear the same arguments, and some 
new ones, on the floor of Congress and 
on the Hill that I heard last August. 
No one seems to object to the intra- 
state bill but most everyone seems to ob- 
ject to the interstate proposal financing 
program. Most everyone, with some ex- 
ceptions, wants an interstate highway 
but they want the other person to pay for 
it. I hear some old arguments renewed, 
with more emphasis relative to financing 
the highway program and I am referring 
to the governor’s conference group, and 
others, insisting that the roads, both 
interstate and intrastate, should be fi- 
nanced from revenue derived by the Fed- 
eral Government from existing excise 
taxes on automotive products paid by 
highway users. A very fetching appeal. 
I would like, however, to point out some 
of the facts of life regarding this ap- 
proach, Excise taxes levied by the Fed- 
eral Government have been and are now 
levied and justified as a source of rev- 
enue for the general support of govern- 
ment. I know as well as you that while 
the Federal gas tax was never levied as a 
highway user charge, that developments 
over the past 10 years have more and 
more led to its being accepted as such and 
I think we all understand the reasons 
behind this acceptance. The excise-fuel 
tax yields approximately $1 billion a year. 
The total excise yield to the Government 
from this and related automotive excises 
now reaches $2.5 billion. I question seri- 
ously whether we are entitled to con- 
sider these excise taxes as highway user 
charges, certainly those taxes beyond the 
Federal fuel tax and lubricating oil 
taxes. I question the physical soundness 
of a move in this direction, at least be- 
yond the Federal fuel tax. The other 
excises can, by no stretch of the imag- 
ination, be considered a fair measure of 
highway use. Congress at no time by 
legislative action has ever identified these 
excise taxes as highway user charges. 
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To earmark the total yield of the auto- 
motive excise taxes for highway purposes, 
as some are recommending, would de- 
prive the general revenue now used for 
support of the Government of an addi- 
tional $114 to $2 billion over and above 
the fuel tax yield. This would unbalance 
our Federal budget to the tune of $11 to 
2 billion and would have to be made up 
from other tax sources if the budget is to 
be balanced and, ladies and gentlemen, 
the budget is balanced for the first time 
in many years. I am asking you would 
you deplete our existing general revenue 
fund by that amount of money to build 
highways? If you would, what tax would 
you recommend to take its place to make 
up this deficit? Would you want me to 
support or would you, if you were in my 
position, support an increase in the in- 
come tax, for example? Faced with this 
choice, it would seem to me—and I hope 
that you will agree—to be a sounder 
financial procedure to consider the levy- 
ing of additional equitable charges on the 
highway users, who are the direct bene- 
ficiaries of a greatly expanded system, in 
some manner related to the benefits they 
derive. 

May I again quote from the President, 
who has said on numerous occasions, and 
I quote: 

A sound Federal highway program, I be- 
lieve, can and should stand on its own feet 
with highway users providing the total dol- 
lars necessary for improvements and new 
construction, 


Another important factor should be 
considered when we are even thinking of 
depleting the general revenue fund. We 
all know that the general tax funds of 
all levels of our Government—Federal, 
State, and local—are presently drained 
nearly dry and with our tremendous in- 
crease of population, the burden placed 
on the revenues in the foreseeable future 
will require all the talent and ingenuity 
we have to prevent the complete destruc- 
tion of our various government struc- 
tures. The increasing demand for 
schools, hospitals, welfare, social secu- 
rity, sanitation, public buildings, and 
playgrounds presents us with a general 
revenue problem of staggering propor- 
tions. So, before your organizations or 
any of you individually proposes to de- 
plete the revenue fund by $114 to $2 bil- 
lion for highway purposes, give consid- 
eration to the other urgent and, yes, vital 
needs. 

It is never possible to devise a tax ac- 
ceptable in full degree to those upon 
whom the tax is imposed. “No tax that 
this Congress or any other Congress may 
devise will be completely painless to that 
individual or group upon whom the in- 
crease falls. I, personally, believe that 
there is equity and fairness in the theory 
that the highway user charge principle 
should be applied on the basis of benefits 
derived. I state positively and publicly 
that I do not believe that such a user 
charge should be punitive. The justi- 
fication of levying a tax is to soundly 
finance an adequate highway program 
and not to exterminate or discriminate 
unfaifly against a legitimate highway 
user. 

I have endeavored to explain my posi- 
tion relative to a new financing program. 
You can readily see that it is contro- 
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versial and subject to a great deal of 


discussion but remember, one thing 
ladies and gentlemen, if you are Boing to 
build highway somebody has to pay fo; 
them. 

The controversial subject of financing 
the new program for the interstate SYs- 
tem is not applicable to the existing Jay 
which was passed by nearly a unanimous 
vote of the Congress in 1954 and which 
I authored. It is known as the High. 
way Act of 1954. It expires June 30 
1956. I have previously given to you 
the amount of money that it spends fo; 
‘highways. It can be renewed and no new 
tax required over the existing taxes, | 
repeat, why jeopardize this new program 
now in effect by incorporating in the 
same legislation a 10- or 15-year high. 
way construction program newly ang 
entirely differently financed and which, 
in my opinion, will jeoepardize the pass. 
ing of the existing law. 

I firmly believe in an adequate Righ. 
way program, including the interstate 
system as well as the intrastate system 
but I do not want the existing highway 
program destroyed and scuttled because 
of the insistence of some to incorporate 
into the legislation, soon to be before 
the Congress, new ideas including finane. 
ing and distribution. I think the inter- 
state system is strong enough to stand 
on its own merits in its own legislation 
and I think the proponents of the inter- 
state system are weakening their posi- 
tion when they are attempting to have 
it carried in the program of the existing 
law. Let us not jeopardize the existing 
program that is working so well. Let us 
have a 10 year or 12 year interstate pro- 
gram in separate legislation and let us 
continue our intrastate highway pro- 
gram, bringing it before Congress once 
every 2 years for a look-see by the mem: 
bership of Congress at that time. 





Federal Aid for Flood Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from Labor which 
I am certain will be worthy of perusal 
and be profitable reading: 

Lays FLoops aT Door or POWER TRUST 

Maybe no flood control works would have 
completely saved the New England States 
from their two dire flood disasters in recent 
weeks, but there would have been a lot less 
destruction and loss of life if that region had 
not surrendered to the private power trust. 
For many years Labor has been pointing outs 
situation which was well summed up ths 
week in a Washington Post editorial. 1 
says: 

“New England has resisted the recommen: 
dations of the Army engineers and other flood 
control proposals—in large part out of @ doc 
trinaire distaste for creeping socialism. 
Every suggestion of flood control by multis 
purpose dams, which would generate electric 
power, has encountered the adamant oppo- 
sition of the private power companies. 
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“The whole New England river situation 
should receive fresh and unprejudiced scu- 
tiny: Ard it would be well to bear in mind 
that there is nothing more creepingly social- 
{stic about Federal aid for flood prevention 
than about Federal aid for the victims of 
disaster.” t 

If the New England States continue to bow 
to the power trust and pay its exorbitant 
rates, they can’t blame New England indus- 
tries for moving elsewhere to get cheap 
public power and safety from flood disasters. 





Natural Gas Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of January 13, 1956, to- 
gether with certain comments of mine 


on the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE PRICE OF GAS 


The attempt by Senators MONRONEY and 
FULBRIGHT to penalize the Washington Gas 
Light Co. for its opposition to the Harris- 
Pulbright natural gas bill is wholly unwar- 
ranted and assumes the nature of a punitive 
act, The gas company has every right to 
oppose the Harris-Fulbright bill without 
being subjected to special harassment by 
Congress. To single it out, as Senators 
MoNRONEY and FuLBRIGHT would do, and to 
Tequire it to publish on its bill a breakdown 
of gas costs, would be to punish the company 
for acting in what it regards as the public 
interest. 

The truth is that the company seems to be 
speaking more in the public interest than 
Messrs. MONRONEY and FULBRIGHT, who are 
asking Congress to exempt gas producers 
from utility-type regulation. Everett J. 
Boothby, president of the Washington Gas 
Light Co., said he opposed the exempting 
legislation because it would make it pos- 
sible “for the few thousand gas producers 
to get substantial windfall profits from mil- 
lions of gas users.” He is supported in that 
contention by a good deal of evidence and 
by what appears to be nearly half the Senate. 

When the Harris bill passed the House 
last year, it seemed to this newspaper that 
there were sufficient safeguards in it to pro- 
tect the consumer from spiraling gas prices. 
At least it seemed worth taking a chance 
on the bill in the interest of limiting the 
domain of Federal power and permitting 
free competition to have its play. But 
because of certain technical amendments 
Which permit escalator clauses in contracts 
because of other features that insulate 
ie producers from price regulation, the 
°pponents of the measure now seem to have 
the stronger argument. In a matter so com- 
sy Wwe recognize that there is room for 
Sens -stenacvei of opinion and that it is 
a . Jmpossible to arrive at a completely 

ar picture of what would happen under 
the proposed legislation. 
eae the argument that the bill does 
ought oe protect the consumer and 
Seiates be strengthened is backed by im- 
cate joe Senator Durr of Penn- 
oil ilies as had great experience in the 

“SS, 1S persuaded, for example, that 
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“excessive increases in the price of gas might 
occur as the result” of this legislation. He 
adds: 

“While it is true that the nature of the 
Nnatural-gas business makes it exceedingly 
difficult of equitable regulation by yardsticks 
normally used in utility regulation, it is also 
true that serious abuses have arisen as the 
result of favored-nation, escalation, and 
spiral-escalation clauses that have resulted 
in millions of dollars of increased prices to 
the consumers by private negotiations and 
renegotiations in which the ultimate con- 
suming public has had no representation and 
no voice whatever.” 

The proposed bill would not exempt the 
gas producers from all regulation but would 
strictly limit the FPC in its regulatory func- 
tion. For example, it would authorize the 
Power Commission to establish reasonable 
market price in future contracts without de- 
fining the term or setting any standards for 
the guidance of the commission. In a field 
in which real competition is limited by the 
physical difficulties of moving pipelines, rea- 
sonable market price might reflect more 
what the producers thought they should 
have than any relation to cost of production. 

The language of the bill also is obscure 
with respect to the escalation clauses, which 
say, in effect, that if a pipeline has a contract 
with Producer A and then offers to pay Pro- 
ducer B a higher rate he must also pay the 
higher rate to Producer A. The Senate, at 
least, should satisfy itself that FPC has full 
power to prohibit unjustified increases as a 
result of the escalation clauses. Senator 
Durr and other opponents of the measure— 
including the Washington Gas Light Co— 
do not believe that the bill as written pro- 
vides sufficient safeguards. 

If there should be excessive price increases 
for natural gas, industrial users might turn 
to other fuels. But residential consumers 
who had invested in equipment to heat their 
homes and cook their food with gas could 
not easily switch. The pipeline operators 
and local gas distributors are carefully regu- 
lated by public utility commissions. Can 
this regulation be effective—in view of the 
talk among producers of prices double those 
of today and 10 times those of 1946—unless 
the consumer interest is protected in the 
bargain made at the well-head? 





STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


At the time of the House debate on the 
Harris bill last year, the Washington Post 
stated editorially that the bill was a com- 
promise which seemed worth trying. The 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee, 
propaganda agency for the gas industry, 
welcomed what it regarded as an apostate 
from the ranks of the opponents of the bill. 
Thousands of reprints of the editorial were 
distributed across the country, with the 
word that this was from a newspaper that 
had “switched sides.” Perhaps it was more 
than thousands of copies, for that com- 
mittee says it has distributed more than 
5 million pieces of printed material in the 
effort to secure passage of this legislation. 

Actually the editorial support for the bill 
was rather equivocal. But last Friday, Jan- 
uary 13, 1956, the Washington Post dis- 
pelled the doubts which had arisen con- 
cerning its vision and devotion to the public 
interest on this issue with an editorial un- 
equivocally condemning the attack on the 
Washington Gas Light Co. for its opposition 
to the natural gas bill. In part the editorial 
stated: 

“The truth is that the company seems to 
be speaking more in the public interest 
than Messrs. MONRONEY and FULBRIGHT, who 
are asking Congress to exempt gas pro- 
ducers from utility-type regulation.” 

The editorial goes ont to point out why 
the bill is against the interest of the con- 
sumers of gas. Mr. President, recognizing 
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that the Natural Gas and Oil Resources 
Committee will not undertake to distribute 
copies of this editorial to correct the record, 
and knowing full well that the gas consumers 
of the Nation have no fund with which to 
do so, and wishing the people of the country 
to know that this distinguished newspaper 
has not forsaken the public interest in this 
issue, I have asked unanimous consent for 
the printing of Friday’s editorial in the 
RECORD. 





Mr. Salerno Exposes Trickery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Italian- 
American newspaper La Gazzetta, which 
appeared in the issue dated Friday, 
October 7, 1955: 

MR. SALERNO EXPOSES TRICKERY 


It is encouraging that Joseph A. Salerno, 
director of the Textile Workers of the CIO, 
and one of the most widely recognized of the 
talented and competent spokesmen for or- 
ganized workers, has exposed the trickery of 
southern textile-millowners in a deliberate 
scheme to evade compliance with the Fed- 
eral law which establishes $1 per hour as 
the minimum wage. 

Mr. Salerno is far more than a represen- 
tative of a labor organization. He is one 
of the best informed men in the United 
States upon both national and international 
affairs. He keeps informed of developments 
throughout the world. He understands their 


meaning. He has the faculty of foreseeing 
what these developments will eventually 
create. 


Today, Mr. Salerno is generally accepted 
by both industrialists and workers as an 
articulate American citizen whose judgment 
is not restricted by prejudice of deliberate 
misconceptions. One indication is of his 
very accurate prediction of the inevitable end 
of Peron and his dictatorship in Argentina. 
He has similarly made comparable predic- 
tions about other equally as world-embrac- 
ing situations. 

That he has directed his attention to the 
greedy southern millowners has been in- 
evitable. Upon facts, and not biased 
opinions, he has accused them of chicanery 
and deliberate deceit in circumventing the 
minimum wage law. True to the tradition 
of southerners they are nonconformists. 
They want to make their own laws and their 
own rules, applicable to the South. 

Through trickery and inducements that 
time has revealed, have been financially dis- 
advantageous to the South, they married 
northern textile mill owners who faced 
bankruptcy because they persisted in re- 
fusing to scrap obsolete machinery and equip 
their mills with modern inventions. 

Notoriously low wage scales, typical of the 
South, were maintained by the enactment 
of local laws which virtually banned organ- 
izers of labor from certain areas. 

Now, as Mr. Salerno, has very timely 
pointed out, they are refusing to do what 
Congress has ordered them to do—pay the 
same minimum wage of $1 per hour that 1s 
paid elsewhere in the Nation. 

The method of evasion is typically south- 
ern. They set up @ manufacturing corpora- 
tion and a sales corporation. By claiming 
that the manufacturing company is engaged 
in intrastate business because they seil their 
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products only to the sales corporation, they 
are maintaining that they are not obligated 
to pay any attention to the national mini- 
mum wage law. The sales corporation which 
produces nothing and has only a limited 
number of persens on the payroll engages 
in interstate business and thereby comes 
under Federal regulation. 

In other words the southern mill owners 
who are always bursting with false pride 
about this section of the Nation persist in 
wanting to pay their workers starvation 
wages. They are insistent upon retaining 
the very important wage advantage they 
possess over northern mill owners. 

It is well that Mr. Salerno has exposed the 
deceit of these perpetual nonconformists. 
He has done the entire Nation a favor. He 
well deserves the prominence that he has 
for years held in the labor movement as well 
as the confidence and the friendship of in- 
dustrialists. They know him for what he is, 
an intelligent, far sighted and particularly 
able man with ability to strike a satisfactory 
balance between two conflicting attitudes. 


Constructive Medicine in Aging: Prob- 
lems of the Mind in Later Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the Nation’s growing interest in prob- 
lems of the aging, I would like to call 
attention to a conference which was held 
in Cincinnati last Friday. 

The 1-day meeting, titled “Con- 
structive Medicine in Aging: Problems 
of the Mind in Later Life,” is the second 
annual symposium on gerontology spon- 
sored by the William S. Merrell Co., of 
Cincinnati. Several hundred _ doctors 
heard eight of America’s leading physi- 
cians tell of the most recent develop- 
ments in mental problems of the aging. 

The importance of this field of medi- 
cine is evidenced by the fact that there 
ere approximately 14 miilion persons in 
the United States over 65 years of age. 
This number is currently increasing at 
the rate of about 400,000 a year. Of all 
new admissions to mental hospitals, 38 
percent are in the 69-year and older 
group and 27 percent of all new admis- 
sions are older patients with senile 
psychoses and cerebral arteriosclerosis. 

The general theme of the Merrell- 
sponsored symposium has as its pri- 
mary objective the improvement of the 
state of health of persons who reach 
old age, and the improvement of the 
diagnosis and treatment of the infirmi- 
ties of the old. The symposium will 
integrate basic research with its prac- 
tical application to clinical medicine and 
will focus public and professional] atten- 
tion on the growing problems of our 
older citizens. 

Merrell, producers of medicines since 
1828, is recognized as a leader in the field 
of gerontological research, and is direct- 
ing over 50 percent of its research ac- 
tivities toward the development of new 
and beiter drugs for our aging popula- 
tion. 
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Against a Mask for Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp an article 
entitled, “Against a Mask for Steven- 
son,” published in the Commonweal, 
and reprinted in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch of January 13, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AGAINST A MASK FOR STEVENSON 


Adlai Stevenson is doomed to defeat, 
thinks Columnist Stewart Alsop, unless he 
changes fast. One thing that bothers Mr. 
Alsop is Mr. Stevenson's inability to deliver 
himself of political cliches with all the gusto 
of a man who has just coined a new and 
valuable phrase. 

Perhaps, thinks Mr. Alsop, there is a solu- 
tion: Candidate Stevenson should practice 
saying meaningless sentences like “Most 
oranges are round” with great sincerity and 
feeling until he has the hang of it. 

That out of the way, there is just one more 
thing Mr. Alsop sees as a handicap—Adlat 
Stevenson, he thinks, simply lacks the in- 
stinct for giving an audience what it wants 
to hear; he persists in saying what he thinks, 
and something will have to be done about 
this failing, too. 

Along somewhat the same lines, former 
President Harry Truman has his complaints 
about Mr. Stevenson. Mr. Truman’s contri- 
bution to history is undeniable, but there is 
no doubt that politically his style consists 
in sharpening differences, not in lessening 
them, in emphasizing grievances, not in 
conciliating. 

On the basis of his own remarkable upset 
victory over ‘Thomas Dewey in 1948, Mr. 
Truman is now dead set against having as 
a Democratic candidate any man who talks 
about moderation or in any way sounds less 
liberal than Mr. Truman himself. In recent 
weeks the former President has displayed an 
obvious coolness toward Mr. Stevenson on 
this score, and it now seems plain that a 
concerted effort is underway to turn Adlai 
Stevenson into Mr. Truman's image of a 
down-the-line New Deal-Fair Deal candidate. 

What is happening, it seems to us, is that 
the professional party men have finally begun 
to listen seriously to what Adlai Stevenson 
actually says. He has not changed since 
1952; if any change has taken place, it is they 
who have changed. 

Mr. Stevenson dislikes easy political labels; 
as he said recently, it is impossible to do 
justice to a man’s whole political philosophy 
with essentially meaningless tags like “dy- 
namic moderation” or ‘‘moderate dyna- 
mism.” And since he himself is one of the 
most complex men on the American political 
scene, he is doubly hard to label. 

Yet if the attempt has to be made, it 
seems to us that it has never been possible 
to classify Mr. Stevenson as a liberal in quite 
the way Harry Truman uses the word. 
Essentially, he has always struck us as a 
man of moderation and, if it were not for 
the character of many who have claimed the 
title of conservative these days, a better case 
could be made for so labeling him than for 
considering him as a liberal in any doctri- 
naire sense of the word. 

In the fifties, a man can still be called a 
liberal, simply by using the cliches of the 
thirties; for Adlai Stevenson such a course 
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is temperamentally impossible. In the con 
text of the political present, he must be 
called a liberal, for lack of a better term 
but only in the sense that he applies his 
creative imagination to the problems of the 
present, rather than merely repeating th 
liberal dogmas of yesterday. + 

In the end, perhaps as close as one can 
get to labeling Mr. Stevenson is to cal] him 
a moderate liberal, and this is satisfactg 
only to the extent that it describes his Spirit 
of conciliation and lack of sharp partisan. 
ship, as well as his rejection of a ¢gp. 
servatism that defines the best course ag 
standing still. Thus at the recent Demo. 
cratic rally in Chicago he said: 

“I agree that this is an age of abundance 
as well as an age of anxiety. I acree that it 
is a time for catching our breath; I agree 
that moderation is the spirit of the times, 
But we must take care lest we confuse 
moderation with mediocrity, or settle fo 
half answers to hard problems. A demo. 
cratic society can’t stand still, and the world 
won't stand still. * * * Moderation, Yes, 
Stagnation, No.” 

In recent weeks, Republican Chairman 
Hall has been referring to Mr. Stevenson as 
a “repudiated”? candidate who will be re. 
pudiated again. Party chairmen are ex. 
pected to be partisan, and Mr. Hall is only 
acting in character. 

But Mr. Truman and all the other Demo. 
crats who want to remake Adlai Steven. 
son should remember that -he polled 27 
million votes in 1952, despite the widespread 
feeling that it was time for a change and 
the presence on the GOP ticket of the 
popular Dwight D. Eisenhower. This is 
hardly repudiation, nor does it indicate any 
inability to wage an effective campaign, 

We like Mr. Stevenson as he is, being him. 
self, and we dislike efforts to turn him into 
a Midwestern version of Harry Truman or 
into a cliche-mouthing time-server. Win, 
lose, or draw, the real Stevenson can make 
& genuine contribution to the Nation's 
political life and understanding. And, no 
matter what the other Democrats think, 
Adlai Stevenson's spirit of moderation and 
lack or narrow partisanship may very well 
win him the Presidency of the United States, 


Impact of the French Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HION. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Impact of the French Elec- 
tions,” written by Constantine Brown, 
and published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of January 6, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

IMPACT OF THE FRENCH ELFECTIONS—VOTE 
PrOvES POLICIES OF INDECISION AND TIMID- 
ITy Don’T Pay DIVIDENDS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The French elections have shown that the 
policies of timidity, sterility, indecision, oF 
fear followed by the right-of-center govern- 
ments in the free countries do not pay divi- 
dends. The rank and file of the people may 
be passive for a while. But they eventually 
get fed up, and when the time comes to cast 
their votes they favor direct action, as was 
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demonstrated in the large French vote for 
Communists and Poujadists. 

In politically well-coordinated Britain we 
e beginnings of a rebellion against wav- 
policies of Sir Anthony Eden, who is 

pped by the aftereffects of a serious 
liness followed by an operation in the United 
states nearly 2 years ago. Sir Anthony in- 
perited from his dynamic predecessor, Sir 
winston Churchill, a pretty good situation. 
This is now deteriorating. What irks the 
pritish Prime Minister’s followers most is the 
unimaginative foreign policy which threatens 
whatever remaining prestige Great Britain 
may still possess in the Middle East. 

There is an incipient rebellion in the West 
German Republic against the aged and ailing 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, who is being 
accused by the members of the coalition in 
power of being too tough domestically and 
sterile in his foreign policies. It is no use 
camouflaging the overwhelming desire of the 
German people for unity in Western Ger- 
many. Chancellor Adenauer’s policy is wait 
and see and hope that the western political- 
military coalition will somehow, at some time 
in the indefinite future, effect the much- 
sought reunion. 

Much as the Reds are hated in Western 
Germany, there is a growing sentiment 
among politicians as well as the general pub- 
lic that only by “going again to Moscow” 
could the Reich’s unity be achieved. The 
results of the French elections have strength- 
ened that sentiment. The new composition 
of the National Assembly is not encouraging 
for the NATO, which despite our efforts and 
our outpouring of more moneys is unlikely to 
become now the strong shield for the West. 

Because of the weakness of France, one 
of the main links in the NATO chain, the 
Bundestag is even less inclined to vote ap- 
prepriations for the new Germany army, 
which continues to remain a blueprint. The 
suggestion from Washington that we provide 
al] the arms needed for the first year seems 
to leave the German parliamentaries cool, 
It is another solution in line with what Sen- 
ator RUSSELL, Democrat, of Georgia, described 
last Tuesday to be the sterility of ideas and 
policies on the part of the State Department. 

Senator RUSSELL may have erred in ascrib- 
ing this sterility to the State Department. 
He might have been more accurate in laying 
iton the threshold of the Executive. Those 
who have followed the gyrations of our for- 
eign policy since 1953 are aware that the 
State Department trio—Secretary Dulles, 
Under Secretary Herbert Hoover, Jr., and 
Assistant Secretary Walter Robertson—are 
not the Casper Milquetoasts they sometimes 
appear to be. But frequently when they 
suggested a policy more compatible with the 
moral and physical strength of the United 
States, they were overruled by President 
Eisenhower on advice of his intimate White 
House counselors. 

Thus, the policies of agonizing reappraisal 
regarding France, massive retaliations con- 
cerning the Far East, especially at one time 
Indochina, and leading from strength all 
over the world had to be thrown into the 
junkheap. The substitute was a dollar 
policy tending to win friends and influence 
People by a continuation of lavish financial 
outlays abroad. 

There are unquestionably some countries 
Which need and deserve our financial assist- 
ance. But when we hear that tax moneys 
should be used in vast amounts to counter 
the phony promises of the Soviets in the 
Middle East and in the Indian Ocean area, 
the inevitable conclusion is that some of our 
policymakers are off the beam. 

The French have indicated clearly by their 
Protest vote against the do nothing politi- 
clans that they no longer want governments 
sulded only by timidity and sterility. The 
attacks against Sir Anthony and the Con- 
Servative cabinet, not by the Laborites but 
by the Conservatives themselves, are an in- 
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dication that the British, who in the past 
have favored wait-and-see policies, are also 
getting fed up. Similar trends are notice- 
able in Western Germany, where the Western 
Alliance begins to be regarded as a millstone 
around the Bonn government’s neck. This 
is not prompted by any kind of sympathy for 
the Red regimes, but because the West gives 
the Germans the impression of timidity and 
fear. 





Bicentennial of the Birth of Chief Justice 
John Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
address delivered by the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MarTInN] on 
September 22, 1955, at a convocation at 
the College of William and Mary mark- 
ing the bicentennial of the birth of Chief 
Justice John Marshall. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT A CONVOCATION 
HELD AT THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary, 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA., MARKING THE BICEN- 
TENNIAL OF THE BIRTH OF CHIFF JUSTICE 
JOHN MARSHALL, SEPTEMBER 22, 1955 


I deem it a great honor to address this dis- 
tinguished convocation assembled at the his- 
toric College of William and Mary to honor 
the memory of the great Chief Justice, 
John Marshall. 

It is always a pleasure to come to the 
ereat State so ably represented in the Senate 
by such outstanding statesmen as Harry F. 
Byrp AND WILLIS A. ROBERTSON. 

They are men of ability, courage and 
patriotism. Senator Byrp’s resolute fight to 
reduce the size and cost of government, for 
sound fiscal policies, and the decentraliza- 
tion of governmental functions will long be 
remembered as a historic milestone in 
American legislative history. 

In my own Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
we recall with pride and gratitude the vast 
contribution made by our sister Common- 
wealth of Virginia to the growth and de- 
velopment of the American Republic. 

In early Colonial times Virginians and 
Pennsylvanians worked and fought to up- 
hold freedom and dignity of the individual. 
They fought side by side in the French and 
Indian Wars to establish British supremacy 
on the American Continent. They suffered 
and sacrificed together in the War for 
Independence. 

In the War Between the States they gal- 
lantly opposed each other on many bloody 
battlefields. The endurance, bravery and 
skill of that terrible and tragic struggle 
have never been equaled. Both sides fought 
with sublime valor for the cause in which 
they believed. 

Yes, there is patriotic inspiration for 
every American in the proud history of the 
Old Dominion State, for traditional love of 
individual freedom and her firm allegiance of 
the ideals of liberty and independence. 

Those sacred principles were woven into 
the fabric of our national existence by 
Virginia’s illustrious sons. They were pre- 
served and strengthened by the blood and 
sacrifice of her heroes. 
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Here the first permanent English settle- 
ment was established. Here the first repre- 
sentative legislative body in the New World 
Was convened. 

Here were taken the first courageous steps 
by American colonists in defiance of tryanny. 

Here at Yorktown the heroes and patriots 
of the Revolution achieved final triumph 
over the armed might of the greatest power 
of that day. 

The glory of Virginia shines forth bril- 
liantly in such honored and revered names 
as George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, James Madison, James Mon- 
roe, George Mason, John Marshall, and those 
gallant soldiers, Robert E. Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson. Your many historic shrines and 
churches are rich in association with the 
glories of America. 

Every American is proud of Virginia, to- 
day as always, a stronghold of self-reliance, 
a magnificent center of culture, and the 
home of deep religious devotion. 

From the halls of this venerable college 
great leaders have gone forth to brilliant 
success in the service of their State and the 
Nation. 

Three Presidents of the United States— 
Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, and John 
Tyler—are among its distinguished alumni. 
It was here that John Marshall came to pre- 
pare for his outstanding legal career, attend- 
ing a brief course of lectures given by the 
great scholar, jurist, and patriot, George 
Wythe. 

Since it was established by royal charter 
in 1693, the College of William and Mary 
has made its influence felt in State and 
national history. How fortunate we are that 
it has survived numerous difficulties and 
stands today as a strong, vigorous, dynamic 
institution, combining the beloved traditions 
of its glorious past with the forward-looking, 
progressive spirit of these modern times. 

In observing the bicentennial of the birth 
of John Marshall we pay tribute to a hero 
of war and peace. 

As a soldier he placed his life in the bal- 
ance in the cause of American independence. 
As a jurist he blazed a broad trail through 
the jungle cf legal complexities so that suc- 
ceeding generations might find the way to 
security and stability. 

The enduring landmarks he erected will 
everlastingly guide Americans to a full meas- 
ure of individual freedom under our system 
of constitutional government. 

When John Marshall began his long and 
brilliant tenure as the fourth Chief Jus- 
tice, the Supreme Court had been in exist- 
ence 12 years. 

Up to that time the Court had not yet 
advanced to its rightful place of importance 
in the system of government established by 
the Constitution. By 1791, when the Court 
moved from New York to Philadelphia, 2 of 
the 6 original Justices appointed by Wash- 
ington had left the bench to take more at- 
tractive posts in their own States. Shortly 
thereafter, Chief Justice John Jay resigned 
to become Governor of New York. 

So lightly was the Supreme Court regarded 
in relation to the other branches of the Gov- 
ernment that John Jay refused the offer of 
President John Adams to return him to the 
Chief Justiceship. He declared that the Su- 
preme Court lacked “the energy, weight, and 
dignity which are essential to its affording 
due support to the National Government.” 

The achievements of John Marshall stand 
out with dazzling brilliance because it was 
from this low point that he raised the Su- 
preme Court to power and majesty as the 
guardian and interpreter of the Constitution. 
His invincible logic breathed life and vigor 
into the fundamental law and made it an un- 
conquerable force for the protection of in- 
dividual liberty. 

The unparalleled growth and progress of 
the United States is proof of the wisdom of 
the Founding Fathers in establishing a gov- 
ernment which placed the executive, legis- 
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lative, and judicial branches on an equal 
footing, limited in their powers to those spe- 
cifically granted in the Constitution. 

The men who framed the fundamental law 
were men of deep learning and broad ex- 
perience. Of the 55 members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, 38 were lawyers. 
Others had served as State governors and as 
chief justices in their State courts. They 
were familiar with the long struggle for hu- 
man freedom. They had a thorough ap- 
preciation of the blessings of liberty which 
they sought to secure for themselves and 
their posterity. They knew from their pro- 
found study of history that government can 
become oppressive. They recognized that 
usurpation of power by the executive or the 
legislature could encroach upon the liberties 
of the people and could destroy freedom of 
the individual. 

The experience of the American Colonies 
in that regard had been set forth in the Dec- 
laration of Independence as one of the griev- 
ances against King George III, which stated, 
and I quote: 

“He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone for the tenure of their offices and the 
amount and payment of their salaries.” 

Therefore, they sought to erect safeguards 
against that danger by creating an independ- 
ent judiciary that would stand as a bulwark 
of the citizen, protecting the rights granted 
to him by the Constitution against the power 
of government. 

They wrote into the Constitution the pro- 
vision that judges of the Supreme and in- 
ferior courts of the United States shall hold 
their offices during good behavior and that 
their compensation shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in Office. 

Thus the courts and the judges who com- 
posed them were placed beyond the reach of 
political pressure, free to guard the liberties 
of the people, to protect the constitutional 
rights of the humblest citizen against viola- 
tion by the Government itself, by the Con- 
gress, or the Chief Executive. 

John Marshall’s fame will endure forever 
because he expounded the doctrine that the 
Supreme Court is the final interpreter of the 
Constitution, with complete authority to 
declare null and void any act of Congress 
which does not come within the powers 
granted by the Constitution. 

Marshall’s rule for testing the constitu- 
tionality of legislative enactment is well 
known, but I think it should be impressed 
upon the minds of every member of every 
law-making body. 

In his decision on the case of McCullough 
v. Maryland, we find this formula, and I 
quote: 

“Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adapted to that end, which are not pro- 
hibited, but consistent with the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, are constitu- 
tional.” 

It was in this case that the great Chief 
Justice gave expression to the observation 
which is perhaps more widely quoted than 
any other: 

“The power to tax is the power to destroy.” 

Another quotation from John Marshall is 
worthy of everlasting preservation as ex- 
pressing the supreme importance of an in- 
dependent judiciary. 

It is, of course, well known to this 
dience, but I feel it is worth repeating. 

It came in debate during the Virginia con- 
vention, 1829-31, and I quote: 

“Advert, sir, to the duties of a judge. He 
has to pass between the Government and the 
man whom the Government is prosecuting; 
between the most powerful individual in the 
community and the poorest and most un- 
popular. 

“It is of the last importance that in the 
exercise of these duties, he should observe 
the utmost fairness. Need I press the neces- 
sity of this? Does not every man feel that 
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his own personal security and the security 
of his property depends on that fairness? 

“The judicial department,” Marshall con- 
tinued, “comes home in its effects to every 
man’s fireside. It passes on his property, his 
reputation, his life, his all. Is it not to the 
last degree important that he should be ren- 
dered perfectly and completely independent, 
with nothing to influence or control him 
but God and his conscience?” 

Let us review, in brief outline, the in- 
fluences that shaped the career of John 
Marshall. His youth was spent in the wil- 
derness of the Virginia frontier. His early 
home was a typical log cabin of the back- 
weodsman,. There was little opportunity for 
him to gain an education, but he absorbed 
the few books that came into his hands. 

For nearly 6 years he was a soldier in the 
Revolution, rising to the rank of captain. 
He fought at Brandywine, Germantown, 
Monmouth, and Stony Point. He endured 
the cruel hardships of Valley Forge in the 
bitter winter of 1777-78. 

His experience in the War for Independ- 
ence strengthened his patriotic love for 
America. It implanted deep into his con- 
sciousness the hope that out of the struggle 
and sacrifice of the Revolution there would 
emerge, not a mere collection of States, but 
@ united nation, and a government “com- 
petent to its preservation.” 

This feeling he so well described many 
years later in his autobiographical letter to 
his good friend and associate, Joseph Story, 
in which he wrote: 

“* * * Tam disposed to ascribe my devo- 
tion to the Union, and to a government 
competent to its preservation, at least as 
much to casual circumstances as to judg- 
ment. 

“I had grown up at a time when the love 
of the Union, and the resistance to the 
claims of Great Britain, were the inseparable 
inmates of the same bosom; when patriotism 
and a strong fellow feeling with our suffer- 
ing fellow citizens of Boston were identical; 
when the maxim, ‘United we stand, divided 
we fall,’ was the maxim of every orthodox 
American. 

“And I had imbibed these sentiments so 
thoroughly that they constituted a part of 
my being. I carried them with me into the 
army, where I found myself associated with 
brave men from different States, who were 
risking life and everything valuable in a 
common cause, believed by all to be most 
precious; and where I was confirmed in the 
habit of considering America as my country, 
and Congress as my Government.” 

Schooled in the stern realities of war Mar- 
shall entered upon his career at the law 
which was to contribute so greatly to the 
preservation of the Constitution and the 
greatness of the United States. 

With no formal legal training except the 
course of law lectures which he attended 
here for a period of several months, he 
gained admission to the bar of Virginia. 

His success was immediate, not only in 
the courts, but in political affairs. He served 
in the legislature and gave strong support to 
the ratification of the Federal Constitution. 

The qualities of leadership which he pos- 
sessed brought him into prominence as a 
champion of the Federalist cause in Vir- 
ginia. He defended the policies of Federal 
Government under Washington and the 
strong financial measures of Alexander Ham- 
ilton. 

A brief venture into diplomacy brought 
him a measure of national fame as a member 
of the XYZ mission to France. 

It was at the urging of George Washington 
that Marshall agreed to become a candidate 
for Congress in 1798. He was elected, but 
before he had completed his term President 
John Adams appointed him Secretary of War, 
but Marshall declined. Adams then named 
him Secretary of State, which he accepted 
and continued in office for a month after he 
took the oath as Chief Justice. 
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He was then 45 years of age and haq never 
filled a judicial office. 

Thus it became his responsibility to ey. 
pound the Constitution in the most Critical 
period of its history. It was given to him to 
preside over the Supreme Court when it Was 
called upon to decide four cases of vital im. 
portance:Marbury v. Madison, McCulloch y 
Maryland, Cohens v. Virginia, and Gibbon 
v. Ogden. 

In each of these cases it was Chief Justicg 
Marshall who wrote the opinion of the Court, 
In each case the continued existence of the 
Federal system, established by the Constity. 
tion, depended on the action of the Court, 
In each case the Court adopted a principle 
which is generally considered to be essentig) 
to the preservation of the United States as 4 
Federal state. 

Now for a moment let us consider some ot 
the dangers that confront us as a Nation anq 
some steps that we can take to defend Amer. 
ica. Let us do this with the same unselfish 
courage that John Marshall met the funda. 
mental issues of his day. 

1. We have too much public and private 
debt. It now reaches the staggering figure 
of more than $600 billion. 

2. Some taxes are almost at the level of 
confiscation. Thirty percent of gross income 
is a very high price to pay for self-govern. 
ment. 

3. The rapid increase in the size of goy. 
ernment is alarming. The payroll of Goy- 
ernment employees is greater than all the 
steel mills of this Nation and twice that of 
the railroads. There is too much duplica- 
tion in Government. 

4. Local government is_ self-government, 
It is home rule. It should be preserved 
and strengthened. Local government should 
have adequate taxes under its own control 
to maintain its proper functions. Grants 
from the higher level of Government to the 
lower level mean some loss of local contol, 
which is not good or economical. 

5. We must keep each of the three levels 
of Government in a sound fiscal position 
through balanced budgets, equitable taxa- 
tion and honest service. Excessive debt de- 
stroys the purchasing power of the dollar. 

6. Our people must realize that Govern- 
ment cannot assure security. That depends 
upon the individual. Government has 
nothing to give except that which is first 
given to it by the people. 

7. A republic to survive must have a Citi- 
zenship of high morals and a deep appre- 
ciation of the meaning of free government. 
The decay of character through dishonorable 
efforts, even within the bounds of law, can 
soon destroy the strongest republic. 

A republic can be no stronger than the 
virtues of its people. Corruption in Govern- 
ment and the failure of people to take part 
in their Government are more dangerous 
than those who plot against the Govern- 
ment. 

8. Unbridled emotionalism is destructive 
and means the end of orderly governmental 
procedure. John Milton said that order 4s 
“Heaven's first law”. Unbridled emotion- 
alism makes a republic an easy prey for 
designing demogogs. They operate by 
inflaming the masses and by organizing 
dangerous pressure groups. They promise 
things which can only be given by endangél- 
ing the stability of the Government. 

9. We must all appreciate the orderly pro- 
cedure that the Founding Fathers conceived 
in our Constitution. The people themselves 
cannot legislate. In a republic they select 
their legislators but the legislator cannot 
administer. The administrator or executive 
cannot judge. This is left for the third 
branch of Government, the judicial. None 
but those strongly imbued with American 
ideals and principles should be given thesé 
places of honor and trust. 

To avoid these dangers every American 
must be on guard and have the courage of 
John Marshall. He must understand Ameri- 
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canism and be proud to say: “I am an 
nevis d8y and age when human freedom 
js being plotted out in large areas of the 
vorld, every American should acknowledge, 
in praise and gratitude, our debt to John 
Oe of his wisdom and courage gen- 
erations far into the future will enjoy the 
plessings of government of laws and not of 
-— dictator will arise amongst us so long 
as we are guided by the philosophy of in- 
dividual freedom expounded by the great 
Chief Justice. 

Because Of his strength and character 
every American, regardless of his station in 
life, will forever be secure in his inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. ; 

The Founding Fathers, among whom Vir- 
ginia Was SO ably represented, held these 
rights to be of Divine origin, the most 
precious gift bestowed upon mankind by 
Almighty God. 

Let us live by that doctrine. 

Let us be ever ready to uphold and de- 
fend the Constitution, as did John Marshall, 
and America will go on to @ greater glory 
under God, true to its destiny as a free 
Nation of free men, with liberty and justice 


for all. 


United States Aid for Russians and 
Chinese? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
tiled “United States Aid for Russians 
and Chinese?” written by Constantine 
Brown, and published in the Washington 
Evening Star of January 11, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Uniren STATES AID FOR RUSSIANS AND CHI- 
NESE?—-UNDERWRITING MERE VICTIMS OF 
Dictators SEEMS TO BE COMING BAck INTO 
VocuE 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The vision of politicians in Washington in 
this election year is necessarily obscured 
by what they think might appeal to their 
particular electors. 

The voices of a handful of legislators who 
last spring and summer were loud in advo- 
cating some form of coexistence as a cure- 
all for our international troubles have been 
muted since the last Geneva meeting. 
There has been, however, & recent revival of 
their demands that the administration dip 
into the pockets of the taxpayers and give 
assistance to the wanting nations regardless 
. their government's attitude in the cold 
yar, 

In keeping with these views, Secretary of 
State Dulles this week overruled Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administrator Hollister 
’nd restored $10 million in economic help 
‘0 India which had been cut off as unnec- 
essary, 

The principle which 1s guiding the Secre- 
tary and a number of legislators in the mat- 
‘er of assistance to the so-called underde- 
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veloped countries is that the peoples 
themselves cannot be made responsible for 
the actions of their political leaders. 

Mr. Dulles knows better than anybody else 
how many headaches Prime Minister Nehru 
and his Ambassador at Large Krishna Menon 
have given us. But it is said that should not 
affect our moral obligation to help economi- 
cally needy countries. The majority of 
Senators who intend to fight President 
Eisenhower’s program of foreign assistance 
for an indefinite number of years describe 
this policy as cockeyed. On that basis, they 
say, we should help the Russian and Chinese 
Communist regimes because the overwhelm- 
ing number of Russians and Chinese are 
mere victims of their dictators. Statistics 
prove this conclusively. Out of a population 
of 200 million people in Russia there are less 
than 2 million members of the ruling party. 
An even smaller number of party members 
are among the nearly 600 million Chinese. 

If the claims of the Indian Government 
that it wants to remain neutral in the clash 
between freedom and communism are accu- 
rate there should be no reason indeed for us 
not to help its peoples. But the neautralism 
of Mr. Nehru and the government to whom 
he dictates is mere eyewash. There has not 
been a single instance in the last fateful 
years since the outbreak of the Korean war 
when the Indian Premier has not sided with 
the Communists. 

When the Communist aggression in Korea 
occurred in 1250 and the Security Council 
of the U. N. decided to intervene militarily 
Pakistan offered to send a full division to 
South Korea. The only requirement of the 
Karachi government was an assurance from 
Mr. Nehru that India would not use force to 
settle the Kashmir question while the best 
Pakistani troops were fighting Communist 
aggression. This promise should have been 
easily given by the peace-minded Nehru. But 
he refused to do so and we were deprived at 
a crucial moment of the assistance of some 
10,000 combat-ready troops. 

If the proposed assistance program were 
to confine itself to sending agricultural sur- 
pluses out of the country there could be no 
objection. But the planners are thinking in 
terms of give-aways either in actual cash or 
materials With a strong marketable value. 

The fact that a country prefers to be 
neutral in the present conflict of powers 
has not deterred us in the past and will 
not now deter us from giving needed eco- 
nomic help. When Marshal Tito was kicked 
out of the Comintern and was threatened 
by aggression from Communist satellites 
at his borders we rushed assistance although 
he told us frankly that we must not expect 
him to give up his Communist beliefs or 
his neutral position. More than $1.5 billion 
was invested in Yugoslavia. All the same 
we were made political suckers by the Red 
marshal. He is now throwing his weight 
around and is organizing so-called neutral 
blocs in the Arab areas. These blocs—mo- 
mentarily neutral—will eventually be of ut- 
most assistance to the plans of the men 
in Moscow and Peiping. 

Discussions in the House and Senate cloak- 
rooms indicate that the majority of the men 
in Congress believe that continued Amer- 
loan foreign assistance is unavoidable. But 
they want the taxpayers’ money to be dis- 
pensed for the best interests of the United 
States. This means a plan of selective assist- 
ance only to the countries which are our 
real friends or whose neutrality is beyond 
question. There are few in the latter cate- 
gory. Switzerland or Sweden are the only 
ones in Europe and they neither need nor 
ask American help. Indonesia might pos- 
sibly qualify in southeast Asia although the 
Communists have made important strides 
in that former Dutch colony and the Jakarta 
Government has been reluctant in the past 
to accept our offerings. 
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Public Transit in the District of Columbia 
Faces Many Hurdles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the en- 
closed article entitled “Public Transit 
in the District of Columbia Faces Many 
Hurdles,” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on January 15, 1956. 
I would like to state that this article 
proves exactly the point I have made an 
effort to prove to the Public Utilities 
Commission and the District Commis- 
sioners for the past 8 months. 

I was absolutely opposed to the Senate 
bill which caneeled the Capital Transit 
franchise and also the seizure feature 
that appeared in the Senate bill. The 
House conferees were successful in hay- 
ing the seizure feature of the bill deleted 
in conference; however, the cancellation 
feature was retained in the bill. 

I personally believe that Congress 
should repeal the provisions of the act 
that passed during the last few minutes 
of the 1st session of the 84th Congress 
canceling the Capital Transit franchise 
in order to give the District Commissicn- 
er ample time to secure additional bids 
from private interests to operate the 
streetcars and buses here in the District 
of Columbia. It is extremely regrettable 
that certain parties of Capitol Hill, the 
Public Utilities Commission, and the Dis- 
trict Commissioners opposed the bill 
which passed the House and accepted 
certain features of the Senate bill which 
is calculated to deprive the city of 
Washington of any public transporta- 
tion after midnight, August 14. 

The article follows: 

PusLic TRANSIT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Faces MANY HURDLES 


(By William Hines) 


Publicly owned transit seems to be in the 
ecards for the District of Columbia. The 
only questions now are what kind of pub- 
lic operation, when, and how much it wiil 
cost—both in first cost and later, when it 
gets rolling. 

This primary faet and these questions 
gained the center of the stage a fortnight 
ago when District officials plumped for pub- 
lic operation of transit as the only practical 
possibility left. 

They made their pitch in letters to Con- 
gress December 30 after a predicted queue of 
ready, willing, and able successors to Capital 
Transit failed to materialize outside the 
District Building door. They left the door 
open, of course, in case @ prospect might 
come around, but this now appears a slim 
possibility indeed. 

Meanwhile, District officials are working 
closely with Blyth & Co., a leading securities 
firm, to prepare legislation for a public tran- 
sit authority which would initially finance 
itself either by a Government loan or by 
sale of bonds to private interests, or beth, 
and would support itself by revenues out 
of the fare box. 

Such a setup will require congressional 
enactment and Presidential approval. 
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If Gongress does not act, and things re- 
main as they are today, mass transit in 
Washington will cease at midnight, August 
14, when Capital Transit dies. 

Before Congress can act, there is a long 
legislative road ahead. And even if, by some 
miracle, Congress should pass a public transit 
law tomorrow and the President should sign 
it Tuesday, there is serious doubt whether 
the authority would be in shape to operate 
8 months hence. 

WHAT IS IN STORE FOR DISTRICT RIDERS? 


What will Washingtonians do if August 
14 passes without a new law? 

The answer seems to be: The same thing 
they did between July 1 and August 22, 
1955—walk. 

Eventually, according to plan, there will 
be public operation of transit here. Public 
Utilities Commission Chairman George E. C. 
Hayes and District Commissioner Samuel 
Spencer urged Congress on December 30 to 
take steps creating a public transit authority. 
Mr. Spencer outlined the general nature of 
the authority and Mr. Hayes gave a specific 
hint about it by saying: 

“In Cleveland, Chicago, and Toronto public 
authorities provide modern, efficient, pro- 
gressive and financially sound mass trans- 
portation services.” 

Mr. Spencer told Congress that legislative 
spadework was being done by Blyth & Co. 
The commissioner explained that the new 
authority, if created, would “be financed 
through the sale of its own revenue bonds 
without pledging the credit of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia.” 

It is understood that the Blyth draft of 
legislation will be modeled on the statute 
creating and governing the Chicago Transit 
Authority, which Blyth also helped write. 

To see how the transit systems of’ Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and Toronto operate, the Star 
sent a representative to those cities. In 
summary, here is what he found: 


When proponents of public transit speak 
of privately financed, publicly operated, com- 


pletely self-sustaining systems, they are 
talking about the unicorn. There ain’t no 
such animal. Cleveland, Chicago, and To- 
ronto all are subsidized rather heavily. In 
the two United States cities the subsidy takes 
the form of substantial tax relief—meaning 
that the taxpayers make up to the city treas- 
ury what the transit authority does not pay 
in taxes. In Toronto, the subsidy is in the 
form of an outright grant of cash by the 
municipal government to defray transit’s 
annual deficit. 

When public operation comes, rapid transit 
is normally not far behind. One of the Na- 
tion’s top public operators says frankly that 
as long as he was a private transit executive 
he never mentioned subways, but that when 
he entered public service he immediately 
started plumping for high-speed, off-street 
rail lines. 

When rapid transit comes to town, the 
public authority is willing to operate it, but 
loath to pay for it. In all three cities, rapid 
transit expansion is contingent on public 
construction of lines out of general tax 
revenues. 

Public authorities insist on complete au- 
thority to regulate fares and services, with 
no veto power by any other government 
agency. This is not just a personality quirk 
of public operators—it is something that 
lenders insist on before they will buy bonds, 
because the only real backing for the securi- 
ties is the money dropped in the fare box by 
passengers. Even the United States Govern- 
ment, in the person of the old Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, insisted on transit 
board autonomy. 

Public operation does not necessarily mean 
improved service or cheaper service than a 
community can get under private operation. 
Except for the speed of rapid transit, the 
service in Cleveland and Chicago is no better 
than Capital Transit Co. offers in Washing- 
ton. Toronto has superb service on all 
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lines—and operates at a $2.5-million-a-year 
loss. 

Public transit authorities tend to branch 
out into subsidiary endeavors, such as park- 
ing-lot operation. These frequently com- 
pete not only with private enterprise, but 
also with other municipal facilities. 

Transit riding is failing off in public- 
authority cities just as it is here. Only in 
Toronto are riders increasing in number, and 
there the rise is only one-third of 1 percent 
over last year. 

And finally, there is the danger that when 
a public authority gains autonomy, it be- 
comes no more responsive to public demand 
than does a private corporation. 

Here, in more detail, is what the Star 
found in each of the three cities: 

Cleveland—‘“lowest fare in United States” 
is claimed, but this is misleading; vaunted 
new rapid transit line hasn’t caught on as 
predicted; county will spend $32 million in 
tax money so the subway can “come to town”; 
vital statistics are concealed, but rising costs 
are plainly outstripping revenues; outright 
city subsidy is conceded to be an eventual 
possibility. 

The Cleveland Transit System was the 
child of a private transit mess dating from 
depression times. The franchise of the Cleve- 
land Railway Co. expired in 1935, and the 
city set about trying to take over the ill- 
equipped property. Almost 7 years later, on 
April 28, 1942, the city took over the com- 
pany’s properties. 

The deal cost the city $14.5 million, which 
was obtained through a $17.5 million issue of 
334 percent, 20-year mortgage revenue bonds 
marketed to private investors. As a munici- 
pal issue, these bonds were tax-free, but the 
faith and credit (taxing power) of Cleveland 
was not pledged as security. 

First a city department and then a three- 
Man board answerable to the mayor, CTS 
became a completely autonomous five-man 
authority in 1949. The changeover was re- 
quired by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration before RFC would lend $29.5 million. 
RFC did not want a politician’s veto power 
hanging over the fare-setting functions of 
CTS. 

TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS FOR MANAGER 


The system’s five members are appointed 
by the mayor for staggered 5-year terms, one 
term expiring each year. The chairman re- 
ceives $10,000 a year, other members, $7,500 
each. Operations are under the general 
manager, Donald C. Hyde, who frequently 
comes to Washington as a public transporta- 
tion consultant. He receives $24,500 a year, 
which is second only to the mayor's $25,000 
among governmental salaries in Cleveland. 

CTS employs a labor force of about 3,500, 
all under a civil-service type merit system 
administered exclusively by the transit 
board and entirely separate from the city 
civil service. 

About 2,100 CTS employees are operators, 
organized under the same AFL union that 
has a contract in Washngton. The top rate 
for operators is $2 an hour, the same as in 
Washington, This contract will expire 
July 1. 

CTS and the union have an arbitration 
agreement, since workers are forbidden by 
State law to strike against public utilities. 
The last award, made by arbitration, was fol- 
lowed within 30 days by a fare increase, 

Cleveland transit men say they have the 
lowest local fare of any big city in the United 
States. This is literally true, but mislead- 
ing, because Cleveland’s complicated fare 
structure forces most riders to pay more 
than the minimum. In 1954, when the basic 
local fare was 15 cents, the average rider 
seems to have paid 18.1 cents. An average 
ride today probably costs over 20 cents. Most 
passengers pay 21 cents a ride, and a large 
number pay even more. 

Exact information about CTS traffic vol- 
ume is difficult to obtain, because CTS does 
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not report such basic vital statistics as the 
number of revenue passengers. Virtually all 
other big city transit systems make such 
reports, but there is no power in Clevelang 
to require this information from CTs, 

The best figure on revenue passengers on 
CTS is 149 million riders in 1954—down ¢5 
percent from 1947. The 1954 figure is about 
two-thirds the number carried by Capity 
Transit that year. The Cleveland and Wagh. 
ington systems serve populations of compar. 
able size—about 1.2 million. 

SURPLUS OR DEFICIT? 


While CTS theoretically operates with q 
small surplus, this black-ink position js ats 
tributable to considerable tax relief, CTs 
exemption from State license plate fees, State 
sales tax, and Federal gas and excise taxes 
amounts to about $500,000 a year. If oT; 
had been saddled with these levies in 1954, 
as a private operator would have been, its 
balance sheet would have shown a $400,0% 
deficit instead of a $100,000 surplus. 

Capital financing in the past has been by 
revenue bonds secured by mortgages on the 
property of the system. At the end of 
1954—the last year for which a complete 
financial statement is available—CTS hag 
a long-term debt of slightly over $31 million, 
The bulk of this was in 4 percent bonds, 

Short-term financing (for the purchase of 
buses, etc.) is done with equipment trust 
certificates, paid for out of operating ex. 
penses, and therefore senior to the revenue 
bonds in point of servicing. In the past 
Cleveland has been able to obtain low rates, 
seven-eighths to 134 percent, on these cer. 
tificates because of this method of servicing, 
Some financial men believe Cleveland would 
have to pay about 3 percent today. 

Since March 15, 1955, CTS has had rapid 
transit. It stretches across town for 13 miles, 
much of the distance through railway yards 
remote from business and residential areas. 
An extension another 2 miles west is now 
planned. 

RAPID TRANSIT EXPERIENCE 


Originally projected to carry 100,000 pas- 
sengers a day, the “Rapid” actually hauls 
somewhere between one-third (county engi- 
neer’s estimate) to one-half (CTS’ estimate) 
of that predicted number. This relatively 
light load appears due largely to the line's 
remoteness from the central business dis- 
trict. From the nearest “Rapid” stop, most 
downtown workers and shoppers are forced 
to travel on the surface from 9 to 20 blocks. 

This shortcoming soon may be corrected. 
Voters of Cuyahoga County (roughly the 
metropolitan area of Cleveland) recently ap- 
proved a bond issue to build a “distribution 
subway” in downtown Cleveland. It will 
carry the “Rapid” underground through the 
business district. The project will cost $32 
million, and will be paid for not out of CTS 
fare boxes, but out of county taxpayers’ 
pockets. 

Cleveland transit officials are doing a high- 
powered and effective public relations job 
lure riders out of private cars and into CTS 
vehicles. But, generaily speaking, improve 
ments in service at one point have been 
compensated for by cutbacks at other 
points—an absolute necessity if CTS 1s # 
break even. CTS has parking lots along thé 
“Rapid” and offers downtown loop servic 
from municipal lots at a 10-cent fare. But 
riders decrease in numbers, and fare hikes 
are imposed to improve the revenue position. 

Costs are going up faster than revenues, 
however. CTS thinks there will have to be 
more fare increases or more tax relief. And 
some officials see the possibility that the city 
and county may eventually have to under 
write losses by direct subsidies from tax rev- 
enues. That time, however, has not yeé 
come. 

Chicago—Ninety-nine out of one hundred 
Chicagoans are within 3 blocks of transit—- 
but what kind? Wages and other costs s0af 
and riders disappear; more subways a! 
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needed, but transit won't build them; tax- 
relief bag is about empty; fares are a uni- 
form 20 cents; transit officials wonder where 
to go from here. 

The Chicago Transit Authority has been 
yariously described as the best of its kind in 
the United States and a “hydraheaded mon- 
ster” with too many chiefs and too few In- 
gians. Both descriptions have an element 
of truth. 

Transit people, public and private, long 
nave been trying to serve this tremendous 
city of 3.5 million people. They have had 
only lukewarm success at best. One of the 
predecessor companies of CTA set a bank- 
ruptcy record by staying in receivership for 
91 years. By 1930, almost all Chicago’s sur- 
face lines were broke. The Chicago Rapid 
Transit Co. was not much better off, and the 
only solvent operation in the city was an 
extra-fare bus company serving the plusher 
sections. 

By 1945 things were so bad that the Illi- 
nois Legislature passed a law creating the 
Chicago Transit Authority as a “political 
subdivision, body politic, and municipal cor- 
poration” with authority to dc virtually 
everything a city may do except levy taxes. 
In 1947 the authority bought the surface and 
rapid transit lines for $78 million, of which 
$24 million was represented by cash or new 
equipment bought by the predecessor com- 
panies during negotiations. This was about 
the only new equipment in town. 

Later CTA bought out the solvent Chicago 
Motor Coach Co., and with minor exceptions 
thereby gained a monopoly on mass trans- 
portation within the city. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE MILLION DOLLAR BOND 
ISSUE 


Initial purchase was made by means of 
$105 million in bonds secured only by fare- 
box revenues without either public credit or 
CTA property being pledged. These securi- 
ties, tax-free municipals like Cleveland’s, 
paid interest at 314 to 334 percent and ma- 
tured between 1953 and 1978. 

New equipment has since been acquired on 
a tremendous scale with equipment trust 
certificates, of which $15 million may be out- 
standing at any one time. These 5-to-7- 
year securities pay an average of 4 percent 
interest, a far higher rate than Cleveland’s. 
This is because Chicago’s certificates can- 
not be handled as an operating expense 
(which they are generally conceded to be) 
bust must be deferred until after bonds are 
serviced. CTA estimates this gimmick— 
forced on the authority by the original 
lenders in 1947—costs the system one per- 
centage point in interest, or $150,000 a year. 

CTA is headed by a seven-man board ap- 
pointed in a rather cocplicated way. Four 
members are named by the Governor of Illi- 
nois, subject to confirmation by the State 
senate, and three are appointed by the mayor 
of Chicago, subject to confirmation by city 
council. The Governor has the power to 
veto the mayor’s appointments, and vice 
versa, 

The 7 members served 7-year staggered 
terms, and may be reappointed. There 
is no political balance required by law. Six 
members receive $15,000 a year each and 
are not required to devote full time to CTA. 
The seventh, CTA’s chairman, receives 
$35,000 and is prohibited from engaging in 
Other business. 


THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLAR SALARY FOR 
MANAGER 


Professional operating head of the system 
is General Manager Walter J. McCarter, who 
also receives $35,000 a year. Mr. McCarter, 
first general manager at Cleveland, joined 
CTA at its inception. 

There is some criticism of the high-pay, 
full-time status of the chairman. Critics 
feel the system ends up with 2 heads, in- 
Stead of 1 overall policy director and 1 
chief executive officer. 


ing a loss. 
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By law, CTA is autonomous and self-gov- 
erning. It may set its own fares without re- 
course to any other body, and acts as its 
own public utilities commission in estab- 
lishing service schedules. It is prohibited 
by law from accumulating a profit or suffer- 
If CTA starts going into the red, 
it must adjust fares and services; if it ends 
the year in the black, it must spend the 
money to modernize equipment. 

Chicago’s fares are the essence of simplic- 
ity. Adult riders pay 20 cents flat, with free 
transfers, for a ride anywhere inside the city 
limits. 

To give service at actual cost, CTA has 
hiked its fares an average of 100 percent 
since the takeover in 1947. 

CTA and the Amalgamated Union have an 
arbitration agreement which has averted 
strikes to date, though there is no anti- 
strike law in Illinois. Transit officials, how- 
ever, are not overly enthusiastic about arbi- 
tration, contending that in general awards 
favor the union. 

MOST WAGES TOP $2 


There are four different hourly wage 
schedules for the 7,900-man operating force. 
Top rates on these schedules range from 
$1.97 te $2.10 an hour, including a 3-cent 
cost of living bonus. Next June 1 these 
rates will rise automatically to between $2.02 
and $2.15. 

While CTA’s costs go up, surface riding is 
diminishing. A slight increase in rapid 
transit patronage fails to offset the surface 
overall de- 


decline, which means a net 
crease. When CTA started operations in 
1947, there were 1,120,000,000 dissatisfied 


riders on Chicago’s obsolete transit vehicles. 
The equipment is newer now, and the riders 
are happier, but last year there were only 
625 million of them. 

CTA claims to have transit facilities within 
three standard blocks (3 mile) of 99 percent 
of Chicago’s homes. The authority makes no 
claim for the excellence of all of its service, 
however. Quality varies from superb to prac- 
tically nonexistent, and in many cases at 
night and on Sundays, to completely non- 
existent. 

MAKING ENDS MEET 

Faced with rising costs and declining 
traffic, CTA has had to scratch to make 
ends meet. A direct subsidy being illegal, 
the alternative has been economy. These 
things have been done: 

1. Change much of the surface equipment 
from 2-man to 1-man operation. Except for 
a couple of streetcar lines, this project has 
been completed. 

2. Remodel rapid transit equipment so as 
to cut maximum operating crews from 8 men 
to 2. Most of this has been done. 

3. Eliminate streetcars so as to free CTA 
from street paving and maintenance costs, 
Only three rail trolley lines remain. 

4. Save capital outlay by drastically re- 
modeling former streetcars for use on rapid 
transit lines. The bulk of this work is com- 
pleted. 

5. Alter service drastically at off-peak hours 
without actually eliminating routes. This 
has about reached the vanishing point. 

6. Seek relief from taxes. This has now 
reached the stage where the tax-relief bag is 
about empty. CTA officials estimate that 
with the newest exemption, from State motor 
fuel taxes, the system escapes payment of 
about $5 million in levies each year. 

COSTS HAVE BEEN CUT 


So effective have been these economies that 
CTA Officials say if they were operating today 
on the same basis as in 1947, costs would be 
about $35 million a year higher than they are. 

CTA is convinced rapid transit is the 
cheapest and most effective way of moving 
people, and the authority wants to expand 
rapid transit services. But CTA does not in- 
tend to absorb the cost of building subways 
and other rights of way—and on future 
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rapid transit lines is unwilling to pay even 
for the trackage and signal equipment. 

Up to now, all CTA’s securities have been 
retired on schedule or in advance, includ- 
ing $17 million worth of equipment trusts. 
What will happen if costs go up or revenues 
decerase further? CTA is not sure, but while 
there is no loud talk about city or State sub- 
Sidies, it is evident that CTA officials fear 
conditions may some day come to that. 





Arab Aid Faces Stiff Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Apnpeudix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Arab Aid Faces Stiff Opposi- 
tion,” written by Constantine Brown, 
and published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of January 10, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARAB AID FACES STIFF OpPosITION—POLITICAL 
MOvEs, Not HUNGER, AT BASE OF MIDEAST 
PROBLEMS 

(By Constantine Brown) 


An American-British Marshall plan for the 
Ara’ countries to counteract the recent 
powerful inroads of Moscow and Peiping has 
been heartily indorsed by top policy advisers 
in the White House and State Department, 
where, other indications notwithstanding, it 
is still believed that communism takes root 
in economically hard-pressed countries. 

Indications are, however, that the admin- 
istration will have a hard fight to put over 
its point of view in Congress. This is de- 
spite the fact that two of the Democratic 
hopefuls, Adlai Stevenson and Estes KE- 
FAUVER, also advocate solving the world Com- 
munist problems by continued indiscriminate 
financial and economic support. 

The reason a large number of Senators 
frown on the new scheme is that they doubt 
greatly that the spread of communism these 
days is due to bad economic conditions in 
the affected areas. They point to the spec- 
tacular victory of the Communists in France 
who have increased their seats in the Na- 
tional Assembly from 98 to 150. This was not 
due to economic conditions. France is to- 
day more prosperous than she was before the 
outbreak of World War II. Yet many of her 
citizens voted for the Moscow puppets. 

On the other hand if the theory that com- 
munism thrives in countries where peoples 
are broke and desperate were accurate, Ger- 
many should have become Red in the days 
immediately after the war when Germans 
were homeless and starving. The armies of 
occupation were intent then on crushing 
naziism but they did not discourage Com- 
munist propaganda in the slightest. Yet 
communism made little headway either in 
Western or Eastern Germany. 

The present conditions in the Arab coun- 
tries are due to political developments and 
not to hunger. Egypt is better off than it 
was under the previous regimes. Saudi 
Arabia is a rich and prosperous country. Its 

oil resources exploited by the Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil Co., have helped develop the coun- 
try in an unprecedented manner. Last week 
the Saudi Arabian government was able to 
lend Syria $10 million at nominal interest. 
Jordan is in equally good shape. And so is 
Syria. There is no lack of employment in 
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any of these countries. There is a need 
for technicians, which could be provided by 
the West to give the Arabs the necessary 
industrial and agricultural know-how. 

The suecess of the Russians in the stra- 
tegically vital Middle East is due to politics. 
The Arabs are dedicated to the eventual de- 
struction of Israel, which they consider an 
alien body in Arab lands. Israel had been, 
until Russia injected herself into the Middle 
East, somewhat overconfident because it re- 
lied on Western backing and on the superior 
quality of its military forces. 

The Soviet wedge in the Middle East was 
not obtained by economic but by military 
assistance. As soon as the U. S. S. R. an- 
nounced that it was ready to provide Egypt, 
Syria, and all other neighbors of Israel with 
military equipment, these governments ac- 
cepted the Kremlin’s extended hand. It was 
from that time on that the anti-Western 
and especially anti-American waves began to 
spread. 

Last week’s disturbances in Jordan, when 
the American flag was trampled under the 
feet of the mob and American offices were 
stoned, were not the result of any economic 
distress. Jordan was until recently one of 
the staunchest supporters of the West. 

The present tense situation was caused by 
the strong and positive foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union and not by her phony attempt 
to help economically her friends (actually 
the intended future victims). ‘The rebellion 
against France in Morocco and Algeria is not 
the product of hunger and physical misery. 
It is definitely political. Russia injected 
herself skillfully among the freedom-seek- 
ing Arabs while we were passive onlookers 
for more than 3 years. We disavowed 
colonialism but did nothing to prove our dis- 
avowals. When the Moroccan nationalists, 
through the free Arabs, asked to present their 
ease to the United Nations we abstained from 
voting lest we offend our French ally. 

Despite these object lessons, from which 
we should have learned something, our 
policymakers still believe that economic and 
financial aid will help us solve the Middle 
Bastern situation which is definitely political. 
Senator RIcHARD RUSSELL, chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, described the 
State Department as sterile of ideas. And 
many other legislators in both parties believe 
with him that the giveaway policy which 
has cost the American taxpayers nearly $60 
billion in the last 10 years is by no means the 
answer to our present troubles. 


Ambassador John Sherman Cooper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an edi- 
torial entitled “Cooper’s Fine Job,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News on 
Thursday, January 12, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COOPER’s FINE JOB 

The United States Ambassador to India, 
John Sherman Cooper, is coming home for 
consultations this month and we think he 
deserves a round of national applause for 
the job he’s done the past year. 

It would be hard to imagine a more diffi- 
cult assignment than trying to be diplo- 
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matically and uncompromisingly nice to 
India’s Premier Nehru in the face of his 
cynical attitude toward America. 

But Ambassador Cooper has done that to 
a flawless degree. Objective reports from 
New Delhi, weeks after the visit of the So- 
viet showoffs, Messrs. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, relate that Ambassador Cooper 
is as close to Mr. Nehru today as any other 
foreign diplomat in the Indian capital, not 
excluding Soviet or Red Chinese envoys. 

This is all the more an agreeable sur- 
prise, considering the fact that Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles made an un- 
fortunate reference to Goa which roused 
Mr. Nehru at the time of the Russians’ 
visit. And the fact that Mr. Cooper was pre- 
ceded as Ambassador by the New Dealer 
Chester Bowles, who built up quite a repu- 
tation among the Indians by getting out 
among them and frequently patting Nehru 
on the back. 

The soft-spoken Kentuckian, new to the 
profession of diplomacy, has carried off his 
task with dignity and courage. Americans 
can be proud of him. We never may be able 
to win over Mr. Nehru to anywhere near 
our position in the cold war. But we can 
be sure that under Ambassador Cooper's 
tenure our views will not be muted nor their 
exponent cowed. That, perhaps, is why Mr. 
Nehru respects him. 


Egypt’s High Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Egypt’s High Dam,” published 
in the San Francisco Chronicle of Janu- 
ary 10, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ecypr’s HicH DAM 

EpiTor: I have read with great care the 
article by Mr. Drew Pearson in the Chronicle 
(January 5) in which he says: “Western 
Congressmen plan a bitter drive against 
Eisenhower on the Nile dam. Their mottos 
is: ‘What is good enough for the Nile is 
good enough for the Snake.’ Southern Con- 
gressmen plan to oppose the Nile dam for 
another reason. They don’t want the 
United States to irrigate 1,000,000 acres for 
competitive Egyptian cotton.” 

I hasten to give the following information 
to allay the fears expressed by Mr. Pearson: 

The land to be reclaimed by the High Dam 
project would be largely sandy soil, not suit- 
able for growing cotton economically. The 
area to be reclaimed would be less than one- 
third of the total Egyptian cultivated land 
at present. 

Thus it will hardly provide for the in- 
crease in population which will take place 
in the 20 years required for the-completion 
of the High Dam and the reclamation of 
the land. 

Egyptian government policy is to encour- 
age the production of food crops and to dis- 
courage cotton production, to avoid depend- 
ence on one crop. The area under cotton 
cultivation is restricted to 33 percent of the 
present arable land of Egypt, while the area 
under wheat cultivation must be at least 
33 percent. The government supports wheat 
prices at higher levels than international 
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wheat prices, while cotton support prices 
are lower than international cotton prices, 

It is hoped that the fruit and vegetable, 
to be grown on a large scale on the reclaimed 
land would cover not only local needs, byt 
also provide exports to Europe. This wij} 
reduce Egypt’s dependence on cotton for 
her foreign exchange. 

The reclaimed land will ultimately he 
distributed to landless farmers in line with 
the policy which has been followed by the 
new regime since the adoption of the lang 
reform program. 

One cannot exaggerate the social benefits 
of such distribution. It is also (and this js 
very important for the American democracy) 
the only way to avoid the appearance of 
any subversive ideas in Egypt. 

As you see, it is not true that “what {s 
good enough for the Nile is good enough for 
the Snake.” What is good for the Nile is 
good for the world. 

ABDEL MONEIM Et-KHepry, 

Consul General of Egypt, San Francisco, 


Virginia’s Voice on Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Virginia’s Voice on In- 
tegration,” which was published orig- 
inally in the Wall Street Journal, and re- 
printed in the Greenville (S. C.) News 
of January 14, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

VIRGINIA’S VOICE ON INTEGRATION 


The other day the people of Virginia, by 
a two-thirds majority, voted to change their 
State constitution rather than be compelled 
to comply with the United States Supreme 
Court's segregation decision. This, it seems 
to us, is a voice of protest that the rest 
of the country should not ignore. 

The Virginia protest is noteworthy in 4 
number of respects, not the least of which 
is the form that it took and the manner in 
which it was taken. 

What the Virginia people said, in effect, 
is that they will consider abolishing their 
public-school system for all practical pur- 
poses rather than submit to compulsory in- 
tegration. The immediate question was 
whether to change their constitution s0 25 
to permit State funds to be allocated to 
private schools; the vote authorized the 
calling of a State constitutional convention 
for that purpose. This would not abolish 
the State school system. Eut it would per- 
mit it to be abolished in the extremity. 

As a political act this may not seem 48 
extreme as some of the other courses of 
action urged in the South since the Su- 
preme Court's decision. Even in Virginia 
there has been a strong movement for the 
defiance direct to the Supreme Court's order, 
a@ declaration by the Virginia government 
that the Court was without power to do 
what it did and that therefore its action was 
nullified. The constitutional crisis that 
would rise in the Nation can be imagined. 

But there is nothing trivial about this 
protest. A community does not contem- 
plate the abolition of its public-school sys- 
tem except under great provocation. And 
it does not translate the protest of words 
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into the protest of action unless it feels 
the provocation intolerable. 

Nor is this Virginia protest simply the 
yolcee of some rabble-rousing demagogues 
noisted to power upon one suspender. Nei- 
ther the governor nor the legislature, as has 
happened in some places, presumed to speak 
for the citizens; they put the question to a 
referendum. There was a political cam- 
aign, but there was no passionate campaign 
with the red shirts flying. The preelection 
days were so quiet they were hardly noticed 
in the press of other areas. 

To people in other parts of the country 
this overwhelming vote may seem extraordi- 
nary. The educational and cultural progress 
of the Negro people in the past century has 
been so great that elsewhere many find it 
inexplicable that anywhere others should see 
an educational or cultural gulf remaining. 

But however difficult for others to under- 
stand, here is impressive testimony that the 
people who live closest to this ancient prob- 
lem do not believe it can be resolved by a 
Supreme Court decree which overnight threw 
down a long line of Supreme Court decisions 
under which the separate schools were built. 

These people do not say “Never,” the South 
has narrowed the gulf in every generation. 
What they protest is the insistence that in 
every place, and without regard to circum- 
stances, the whole burden of solving the 
most difficult of social and political problems 
should be thrust upon a single generation of 
school children. 

And unless you are to say that the entire 
Commonwealth of Virginia is peopled in its 
majority by men of less character, integrity 
and wisdom than the rest of us, then it is not 
a protest to go unheeded. It’s a perilous 
business for a nation to thrust by force great 
social changes upon a part of it determined 
to resist. 





Look Sinks to New Depths in Till Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the current issue of Look maga- 
zine contains the most unfair, vicious, 
vindictive, baseless, scurrilous, scathing, 
and libellous indictment ever labeled 
against a State of this Union. Its ob- 
vious purpose is to discredit the good 
people of the State of Mississippi and to 
Prejudice the Nation against us. 

This article, which appears under the 
byline of one William Bradford Huie, 
is a lie out of whole cloth, embellished 
with the products of a depraved imagina- 
tion and is an act of journalistic prosti- 
tution of the lowest form. Under leave 
to extent my remarks, I am including 
an editorial from the Jackson (Miss.) 
State Times, under date of January 11, 
1956, making reply to this deliberate and 
unwarranted assault on the integrity of 
the people of my State: 

Loox Sinks To NEw DEPTHS IN TILL CASE 

Look magazine hit new depths yesterday 
in the desegregation campaign being waged 
by certain elements. 

What appears under the byline of William 
Bradford Huie in the current issue con- 
stitutes a flagrant, ill-founded indictment of 
Mississippians for the slaying of young 
Emmett Till last August. 
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The great majority of our white citizens 
deplore the Till murder and wanted to see 
justice done. 

Without crediting any sources of informa- 
tion, Mr. Huie accuses J. W. Milam of the 
Till murder. 

Insufficient evidence brought acquittals of 
Milam and his half-brother, Roy Bryant. 
And northern as well as southern newsmen 
at the trial were generally agreed the not 
guilty verdict was the only one possible un- 
der the law where a man is assumed innocent 
until proved otherwise. 

Yet Mr. Huie makes the blanket assertion 
that the majority of Mississippi white people 
“either approve of big Milam’s actions or 
else they don’t disapprove enough to risk 
giving their enemies the satisfaction of a 
conviction.” 

By this example of opinionated, baseless 
reporting, Look itself pays scant recognition 
to the traditions of American justice it 
claims were ignored by Mississippians. 

We're not trying to refight the Till case 
in all its ramifications. Moscow race proga- 
gandists are making enough of the issue 
now. 

But the gall of any publication to imply 
the majority of Mississippians are barbarians 
must be totally and categorically condemned 
by fair-minded Americans of all races every- 
where. 





The Uncongested Friendship Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, many 
years have passed since it first became 
apparent that the Washington National 
Airport could not handle its enormous 
task as safely as it should. 

When the fact was first discovered 
many persons began searching for an- 
other site which could be used to ac- 
commodate some of the ever-increasing 
traffic. The hunt has gone on and on 
and on. But still there is no new air- 
strip—only opposition from families who 
recoil in horror from the thought that 
added airplane flights or entirely new 
operations might be foisted upon their 
communities. 

Now we have reached the point where 
we must act immediately. There is no 
longer time to argue. The congestion 
in the air, according to a recent study is 
critical. To keep discussing the matter 
would be literally to talk some unfor- 
unate plane travelers to death. 

While experts decry the overcrowded 
conditions here, Friendship Airport has 
modern facilities going unused. The 
situation, I feel, was summed up graph- 
ically in an editorial in the January 14 
edition of the Baltimore Sun. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNCONGESTED FRIENDSHIP AIRPORT 

Traffic congestion at some of the country’s 
major airports is by now an old story. This 
story is repeated in part in the latest report 
from a special Federal Government advisory 
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group. But there is added the warning that 
there is also critical congestion along some 
of the major airways. 

The airways are the formally designated 
and clearly defined sky highways along which 
planes travel between airports. The advisory 
group reports planes passing within 100 feet 
of each other. Even a novice would readily 
agree that this is too close for comfort and 
safety. 

We have no suggestions to offer on decon- 
gesting the airways. Here is a problem for 
the experts and those who chart the travel 
lanes and regulate their use. But, as to the 
initial question, airport congestion, we do 
have something to offer on the situation in 
the Baltimore-Washington area. 

Washington’s National Airport has all the 
traffic it can handle. Sometimes it has too 
much traffic. The number of scheduled 
flights is not static, but increasing. While 
this is going on, our own Friendship Inter- 
national Airport has traffic far short of its 
capacity. 

The ready and easy answer to National’s 
congestion problem is Friendship. There is 
no need to build a new Washington airport 
at Burke, Va. There is no need to inter- 
mingle armed services flights and public 
transportation at Andrews Field. Friendly 
Friendship is available with open arms, open 
lobby, and open runways; and it is close to 
both Washington and Baltimore, being just 
off the most modern Baltimore-Washington 
expressway. 





Bright Spot in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following editorial written 
by Mr. Herbert Lundy in the Portland 
Oregonian: 

BricGHT SPoT IN AGRICULTURE 

Dairying was the one major branch of ag- 
riculture which showed an improvement 
during 1955, says the year-end report of the 
American Dairy Association. It is expected 
that when final estimates of per capita con- 
sumption of dairy foods are obtained some 
months hence it will be shown that the 
average American consumed between three 
and four more quarts last year than the 
year before. 

If one more glass of milk per week had 
been drunk by every man, woman and child 
in the country there would have been no 
surplus at all. For that one glass per week is 
the equivalent of 1955 government purchases 
under the price-support program. 

Total government buying of surplus dairy 
products dropped almost 50 percent below 
the 1954 levels despite an increase in milk 
production of a billion pounds. At the same 
time, the government disposed of more than 
it bought, cutting stocks to lowest levels in 
several years and relieving some of the down- 
ward pressure on prices. 

During 1955 there was a slight improve- 
ment in prices paid for milk at the farm, 
and prices for milk and butterfat remained 
above the level set by the government for 
price-support purposes, says the report. 
What this strength in one major field means 
to agriculture generally can be seen when 
one considers that retail sales of dairy foods 
amounted to almost $10,000,000,000 of a total 
for all foods of some $66,500,000,000. The 
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$4,200,000,000 paid to dairy farmers was bet- 
ter than 14 percent of the total farm income 
from marketing of farm products. 

If dairying had followed the general trend 
downward of farm prices, the farm income 
situation would have been much worse than 
it is. 

What are the reasons for the improvement 
in this one major branch of agriculture? 
Vastly expanded sales promotion efforts, 
says the American Dairy Association. The 
association itself, financed entirely by dairy 
farmers, has greatly expanded its budget for 
market, nutrition and product research, for 
nonbrand advertising in newspapers, maga- 
zines, television and radio, and for mer- 
chandising and public relations. Brand 
distributors of dairy products also have ex- 
panded their promotion efforts. 

The dairy industry is developing the 
market for its highly nutritive product 
which fortunately falls into the American 
dietary trend toward consumption of more 
high-protein foods. The dairy farmers have 
shown that they have business acumen and 
are not going to drag their feet. 

One might ask, however, what made dairy 
farmers get out and sell 50 well in the last 
2 years. It is in this period that the big 
effort has been made in sales promotion and 
it is in this period, too, that the dairy indus- 
try has moved upward out of the price- 
depressing accumulation of cheese, butter 
and dried milk surpluses. 

It is significant that the change for the 
better came after Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Benson reduced the price-support level on 
dairy products from 90 percent to 75 percent 
of parity. In the dairy industry record of 
the past two years the administration has a 
potent argument for the fiexible support 
program as a stimulant for efficiency and 
salesmanship. 


The President’s Farm Message—Radio 
Broadcasts by the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp two recent radio 
broadcasts by the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, of St. Paul, Minn. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
casts were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1956. 

The administration yesterday rushed its 
farm message to Congress. It came there 
hurriedly even ahead of the all-important 
buget message and the President’s economic 
report to the Congress. The special message 
contained some 8,000 words, The adminis- 
tration is sticking by flexible price supports, 
embellished with a nine-point program. 

M. W. Thatcher, general manager of GTA, 
commented on the message in a statement 
appearing in this morning’s newspapers. He 
said, first, that he found the message most 
encouraging in two respects: “At long last 
the President realizes there is a farm depres- 
sion and that farm income is made in Wash- 
ington. The President’s message shows he 
also realizes that the only way to meet this 
problem is to increase net farm income.” 

Thatcher then added that, “He does not 
propose a single measure which would help 
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the farm family increase its net income, as 
time will prove.” When the President recog- 
nizes that there is a farm depression and 
publicly says so, there is, indeed, cause for 
encouragement. Just a few months ago, his 
advisers in the Department of Agriculture 
were denying this fact of life, and persisted 
in maintaining that it was just ‘“‘a statistical 
depression” on the farm, and nothing more. 
But, now we’ve got the word of the President 
himself expressing concern over income trou- 
bles on the farm. And he has recognized the 
role of Washington in making farm income. 

But, what’s to be done about farm income? 
That’s the crux of the situation. And, there 
the message is disappointingly weak. It re- 
fuses to recognize all the important relation- 
ships to farmers’ income of specific farm 
protection measures at an adequate level. 
The message is designed to try to save the 
political hide of the President's sliding-scale 
price support policy. A reading of it shows 
the President has adopted the form and lan- 
guage of Farmers Union recommendations 
of many years standing—like the one on the 
soil bank—but has distorted both the pur- 
pose and proposals of most of these recom- 
mendations. 

It seems apparent that this represents an 
attempt to use high pressure advertisting 
techniques on poltically popular language to 
obscure the real aims of the administration 
farm policy in this election year. It’s trying 
to preserve sliding-scale farm policy against 
election year pressure. Not only does the 
message contain no promise of improving 
farm income, but it actually proposes further 
weakening of price-support programs. It 
would give a full flexing to two important 
basic crops—corn and rice—with their price 
supports reducible to zero. Now, these two 
crops are supported at a minimum of at 
least 75 percent of parity. 

The President’s only assurance to farmers 
in the all-important question of price is 
that after 3 or 4 more years, farmers may be 
able to get higher prices out of a free mar- 
ket—in which he intends to have no effective 
support program at work. Heart of the 
President’s program is a soil bank and con- 
servation reserve program, recommended by 
the Farmers Union for years, but the Farm- 
ers Union has never considered it more than 
a necessary supplement to a broader farm 
program of parity supports for farm families 
and a broad program of available, adequate 
low-cost credit. 

Farm families are looking for a farm pro- 
gram that will bolster their sagging income, 
give them take-home pay that is fair in re- 
turn for the contribution they make. 

This is GTA, the co-op way. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1956. 

The President’s farm message came on 
Monday, and a real barrage of comment on it 
has been touched off all over the Nation. 
Farmer leaders and Washington lawmakers 
have been busy giving out their views. And, 
editorial writers have been analyzing and 
passing judgment. The Washington farm 
reporter of the Minneapolis Tribune wrote 
that the message received a mixed welcome 
in Congress, and not all the unfavorable 
comment came from Democrats. 

“Farm-State Republicans joined,’ he said, 
“though to a lesser degree, in commenting 
that the programs proposed in the message 
would not be bold enough or big enough to 
cope with agriculture’s immediate ills. Gen- 
erally, of course, Republican Congressmen 
reacted more favorably than Democrats.” 
This farm reporter then set forth what he 
found were prevailing impressions that could 
be attributed to most Midwestern Congress- 
men regardless of party. First impression he 
noted was a feeling that the amount of 
money which the President proposed to spend 
on a soil bank plan was not enough to get 
farmers into the plan. The President's pro- 
posed $350 million was simply too thin, and 
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a figure of $500 to $750 million was adyo. 
cated instead. 

Another finding was that Members of 
Congress who have supported firm Price 
supports were sticking by their guns, in spite 
of the President’s refusal to budge from the 
price-flexing policies of the administration's 
farm law. A third impression noted had to 
do with the President’s idea of removing 
corn from the list of basic commodities wit, 
supports fixed by law and permitting those 
supports to range right down to zero, at the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
This idea found almost no favor, says the 
Washington reporter. 

Congressman CLIrForD Hope, of Kansas, js 
a veteran Republican lawmaker, with over 
32 years of service. He’s made his mark as 
an expert in farm legislation, and when the 
Republicans were in the majority in the 
House, he served as chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee. Commenting on 
the President’s farm message, he noted that 
it reflected the President’s “sincere, serious, 
and sympathetic concern with the problems 
confronting the farmers of this country.” 
Hope said he believed the President’s plan 
for cutting surpluses were practical. 

But, Hope then put his finger on a weak. 
ness that he saw. “I am sorry,” he said, “that 
there is nothing in the message which holds 
out any hope of increased farm income for 
1956 when farmers need it so badly.” 

Another Republican, Senator Tuyg, of 
Minnesota, had some good words to say on 
behalf of the message, but he thought the 
soil bank proposal was too skimpy. Tuy 
feels the President “has given us a tone 
of encouragement to be bold, where a year 
ago, we were threatened with a veto if we 
were bold.” 

Here’s hoping that the Senator is right— 
that this is a call to boldness in dealing with 
the problems of sagging farm income. Then, 


- let the Congress get to work and draft for 


the President’s signature the kind of bold 
legislation that will do the job for the farm 
families of the Nation. The need is to shore 
up farm income right now in 1956, without 
further delay. 

This is GTA, the co-op way. 


Resolution Favoring Long-Range High- 
way Program Adopted by Central Illi. 
nois Section of American Society of 
Civil Engineers, Urbana, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, | 
would like to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp a resolution adopted by 
the central Illinois section of the Ame?- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers at its 
annual meeting in Urbana, IIl., on De- 
cember 20, 1955, favoring the enactment 
of legislation for an expanded long-range 
highway program, including provision 
for the complete construction of the na- 
tional system of interstate highways ina 
period not to exceed 15 years. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the highway system of the United 
States has become increasingly vital to com- 
merce, industry, agriculture, and mining, 
with more than one-seventh of the Nations 
gainfully employed population engaged in 
highway transporiation; and 
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Whereas an adequate highway system is 
yital to the national defense; and 

Whereas highway inadequacies constitute 
a serious problem in the lives of our citi- 
gens, hampering transportation and bring- 
ing choking congestion to our towns and 
cities; and 

Whereas these inadequacies are a prime 
contributing cause of traffic accidents with 
their toll of deaths, blighted lives and prop- 
erty loss; and 

Whereas the highway network is now serv- 
ing 61,300,000 registered vehicles compared 
with 30 million in 1946, with little or no 
increase in highway mileage and relatively 
little net improvement in highway condi- 
tions; and 

Whereas because of mounting traffic vol- 
umes with consequent increased wear and 
tear on existing roads, and with long-range 
growth inevitable, time presses urgently; 
and 

Whereas the present highway construction 
level throughout the Nation clearly has been 
proven inadequate in general for making a 
significant reductions in the accumulated 
highway deficiencies; and 

Whereas authoritative data on highway 
needs and costs are available as a basis for 
devising sound Federal legislation in the 
public interest; 

Whereas, with increasing traffic on all 
highways, the national system of interstate 
highways has emerged as the key network, 
catrying some 14 percent of all highway 
traffic on 144 percent of the highway mileage 
and interconnecting the various regions and 
principal cities; and 

Whereas while hitherto the States from 
their limited funds have contributed to the 
national system of interstate highways in- 
cluded in their highway networks, the pos- 
sibility of greatly increased Federal par- 
ticipation both in amount and on a pro- 
portionate basis has created a state of in- 
decision delaying further construction on 
this system: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the central Illinois section of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers at 
its annual meeting in Urbana, IIl., on this 
20th day of December 1955— 

That the Congress of the United States 
enact legislation for an expanded long-range 
highway program, including provision for 
the complete construction of the national 
system of interstate highways in a period 
not to exceed 15 years; 

That, in determining the details of this 
program and its financing, the problem be 
weighed in terms of the broad public inter- 
est, without regard to partisanship or self- 
seeking special interests, but rather boldly 
and with the Knowledge that a direct and 
far-seeing approach is vital if a fair and 
equitable solution is to be found in the in- 
terest of all; 

That a definite program of financing be 
enacted to permit orderly advance planning, 
preparation of necessary rights-of-way and 
construction; 

That financing be on such a basis that 
complete rather than disconnected seg- 
ments of needed new facilities can be 
brought to active construction and comple- 
tion quickly, in order to provide the full 
benefit of efficient transportation; 

That on determining the Federal high- 
way program, special emphasis be given to 
the necessity of developing the national 
system of interstate highways to the high- 
est engineering standards with full control 
of access to insure utmost transportation 
efficiency; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be supplied to the Members of the Senate 
énd House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, representing the 
cal area covered by the central 
ao section, American Society of Civil 

sineers, in the State of Illinois. 
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Our Postal Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an article in re- 
gard to post office operations, written 
by Hon. Arthur Summerfield, Postmaster 
General, and published in the January 
1956 issue of Nation’s Business. 

The Post Office Department, with its 
over 500,000 employees, handles over 50 
billion pieces of mail annually. Under 
the very able direction of Postmaster 
General Summerfield, much moderniza- 
tion has taken place and many improve- 
ments have been made. As a result of 
congressional action last year, through 
passage of the increased pay and reclassi- 
fication act, morale among the employees 
has been greatly improved. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The United States Post Office Department 
has a new look—and a new spirit. 

The new look is dramatized by the eye- 
catching red, white, and blue colors which 
now modernize mail boxes and postal trucks. 

But the improvements taking place in the 
postal establishment—which serves more of 
our citizens more intimately and more fre- 
quently than any other Government depart- 
ment—are far more fundamental and much 
more significant than this new color scheme. 

Never before have the post offices of the 
United States handled so much mail volume, 
s0 quickly, so efficiently, so economically. 

Deficits are lower. The postal deficit of 
$362,700,000 for the 1955 fiscal year is less 
than half of the alltime high reported deficit 
of $727 million for fiscal 1952. 

When our team of executives recruited 
from industry assumed responsibility for the 
management of the Post Office Department 
January 20, 1953, we found: 

The post office had no certified public ac- 
countants on its payroll although its finan- 
cial transactions exceeded $20 billion a year. 

There was no modern personnel depart- 
ment to meet the needs of 500,000 employees, 

No training program was being used. 

The salary structure contained innumer- 
able inequities and offered no real incentives 
for advancement to supervisory positions. 

Although the Post Office Department han- 
dled more than 50 billion pieces of mail an- 
nually, it had no materials-handling engi- 
neers. 

The worst highway safety record in Gov- 
ernment. 

No public information services were being 
used to help the public help itself to better 
mail service or to provide communication 
channels between management and em- 
ployees. 

No basic review of its transportation poll- 
cies and methods had been made in 25 years. 

Nearly 40,000 postmasters reported directly 
to Washington on even the most trivial 
problems. 

Management control tools and methods 
were so completely lacking that when I first 
called for a financial report on the previous 
months’ operations, I was told that such 
data would not be available for 18 months; 
that such reports were considered historical 
documents and never intended for manage- 
ment control purposes. 
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In 3 years the Post Office Department has 
been overhauled and reorganization is near- 
ly complete. 

Tried and proven concepts of modern busi- 
ness Management have been introduced and 
the results are becoming increasingly appar- 
ent to the public. 

The faster, more efficient, and more eco- 
nomical mail service is due in part to these 
improvements. 

Mailers and postal patrons benefit from 
more than 70 changes in procedures. Post 
offices in most major cities are open longer 
and mail is collected later. More than 5,000 
city letter carrier routes are being added an- 
nually. Modern rural delivery service is be- 
ing expanded constantly. New services are 
being added—and others simplified. The 
new certified mail provides important bene- 
fits of registered mail, including proof of de- 
livery, at lower cost. A new money order 
procedure eliminates forms and reduces time 
spent in line. New pamphlets help the pub- 
lic help itself to better mail service. 

The internal procedures of handling mon- 
ey, bookkeeping, and finanical reporting 
have been greatly streamlined. Payrolls are 
being handled by modern punchcard checks 
and equipment in 15 centralized locations. 
The daily task of processing and accounting 
for 1,590,000 paid money order forms is cen- 
tralized in the new Kansas City Money Or- 
der Center which will ultimately use the 
most modern electronic equipment. Sim- 
pler financial procedures generally will 
achieve a total reduction of 5,000 positions 
from the overhead. This program relieves 
postmasters of unnecessary paper work, gives 
them modern business methods, and enables 
them to concentrate on the major job of 
moving the mail. 

A nationwide safety program has already 
reduced motor vehicle accidents from 13 
to 8 per 100,000 miles. Even better resulis 
are anticipated. 

Broader and better use {s being made of 
all types of transportation by employing the 
one best equipped to do the individual job 
speedily, efficiently, and economically. This 
means expanded use of trucks and tractor- 
trailers, bus lines, highway-post offices, and 
air cargo carriers; using the unused space 
on scheduled airliners for the experimental 
movement of 3-cent mail; a better coordi- 
nation with railroad operations; and revi- 
sion of schedules to deliver the mail on the 
day it arrives at destination-post offices. 

With the opening soon of the Wichita, 
Kans., Regional Office, postal operations 
will be decentralized into 15 regions and 91 
districts, and operated on a horne-rule basis. 

The first coordinated progressive personnel 
program in the Department's history has 
been established. The installation of a 
sound salary structure, based on position 
evaluation, provides 508,000 postal employces 
with fair wages, incentive to advance in the 
career service, and compensation related 
directly to duties performed. 

The Department has leased more than 900 
new postal buildings, valued at approxi- 
mately $45,000,000, through its commercial 
leasing activities from January, 1953, to Nov. 
15, 1955. The new lease-purchase program 
by which buildings are bought out of rent, 
includes 27 further projects approved as of 
Nov. 15, 1955. This will create $14,000,000 
in new construction. Both programs use 
the financing and construction capacity of 
private industry. 

Close cost control has been established 
over the 85,000 motor vehicles the Post Of- 
fce Departmént uses (of which 25,000 are 
owned by the government). Postmasters are 
charged for the use of this equipment and 
personnel to make them cost-conscious. A 
Post Office Department fleet is being de- 
veloped consisting of four basic standard 
production-line trucks which will do the 
same job better than the seven types of 
spécial built, offen hand-made vehicles 
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formerly purchased. The estimated savings 
are 20 percent in purchase prices and 20 per- 
cent or more in operating cost. 

Practical training programs aimed at im- 
proving personnel and mail service—involv- 
ing ten courses of instruction ranging from 
tying bundles of letter mail to executive de- 
velopment—have been launched. The Sug- 
gestions and Incentive Awards program has 
been modernized, and the Department re- 
ceived, in 20 months ending Nov. 15, 1955, 
double the number of empioye suggestions 
offered in the previous five years, with sav- 
ings estimated at $2,261,000. Uniforms are 
being redesigned, standardized and bright- 
ened effective this month, although employes 
having garments of the previous design in 
good condition will be permitted to wear 
them until January, 1957. 

Unnecessary service units are being elim- 
inated. Approximately 3,000 small post of- 
fices have been closed, at a saving of more 
than $4,000,000, with the patrons generally 
getting better service through rural delivery. 

Practical experiments and research are be- 
ing carried on continuously. Those now 
under way include: 1, a variety of motorized 
conveyances for city carriers; 2, an auto- 
matic mail facing machine; 3, automatic 
sorting by electronic scanning; 4, self-service 
equipment for post office lobbies; and, 5, 
mechanical parcel post sorting. 

The first nationwide effort to attract de- 
sirable new career employees into the postal 
service was launched in December 1955. Dis- 
play posters in 10,000 post offices and on 
16,000 Air Force recruitment billboards in 
3,000 communities are being used for a 30- 
day period, outlining salaries and benefits of 
postal employment. 

Despite the progress made in modernizing 
the mail service and reducing its cost, the 
Post Office Department faces two serious 
problems. 

One is the inadequacy and the deteriora- 
tion of its physical plant. Many post offices 
were built 50 or even more years ago, Far 
too many of our postal facilities are badly 
rundown, outgrown, outmoded. 

In some larger cities, facilities are so inade- 
quate that mail is sorted outside post office on 
the sidewalks or in the alleys, rain or shine. 
At numerous points, trucks cannot squeeze 
into the small post office loading and unload- 
ing areas. Many post offices and mail termi- 
nals are dingy, badly in need of renovation 
and better lighting, and compietely lacking 
in modern equipment to speed mail distri- 
bution. 

To correct these conditions will take time 
and money. We cannot continue to ignore 
these needs, particularly since they grow in- 
creasingly worse as the mafl volume of this 
dynamic and growing country is constantly 
increasing. It is now 45 percent greater in 
volume that it was 10 years ago. 

The other and more serious problem con- 
cerns the fiscal plight of the Post Office De- 
partment. The postal deficit accumulated 
since World War II—during a period of un- 
precedented prosperity—has now reached 
$4,600,000,000 and is costing taxpayers more 
than $100 million a year in interest alone. 

Despite the efficiencies and economies we 
have been able to make, the Post Office De- 
partment now faces a yearly deficit of about 
$500 million. Nearly $200 million of this is 
the cost of the recently enacted pay raises 
and other employee benefits. 

Basically, our failure to operate on a more 
nearly break-even basis is due to the fact 
that postage rates today are essentially the 
same as they were in 1932. Meanwhile, the 
cost of nearly everything the Department 
buys or uses has more than doubled, as have 
most household or business expenses. 

That is why we are recommending mod- 
erate increases in postage rates on first-, 
second-, and third-class mail to Congress. 

We believe Congress and the American 
People appreciate the need for reasonable 
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rate increases so that their Post Office De- 
partment may improve its services and facil- 
ities and operate on a self-supporting basis 
as do the postal establishments of most 
major nations. Our neighbor, Canada, for 
example, has shown losses in only 3 of the 
past 20 years with an over-all surplus for 
these 2 decades of $89,523,932. 

Many Members of Congress have polled 
their constituents on this question of post- 
age rates. So has the Post Office Depart- 
ment. In all parts of the country, the people 
queried indicated that they favor, usually 
by margins of at least 3 to 1, increasing 
postal rates to make the Post Office Depart- 
ment self-supporting. Public opinion here 
is apparently no different than in Europe 
where competent observers state that a 
postal deficit would not be tolerated. 

If these rate increases are granted, we can 
complete the job the Post Office Department 
set out to accomplish nearly 3 years ago— 
provide better service—lower costs—reduce 
the postal deficit—and operate on a break- 
even basis. 

Then the Post Office Department can pro- 
vide the most efficient service possible to 
meet the constantly expanding needs of this 
most prosperous Nation on earth. 


Good Times: Can They Last 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
cember 1955 issue cf the National Voter, 
monthly publication of the League of 
Women Voters of the United States, con- 
tains the following explanatory article 
on league procedure. I am pleased to 
call it to the attention of our colleagues: 

Goop TIMEs: CAN THey Last? 


As you fight your way through crowds of 
Christmas shoppers, comfort yourself that 
you are enjoying the zenith of American 
prosperity. Never were the people of the 
United States, as a whole, better off than in 
1955. More things have been produced and 
more have been bought by consumers than 
ever before—more food, more houses, more 
automobiles, more furniture, more clothing, 
more gadgets. Of course the population 
has increased, but incomes and spending 
have increased even more. 

This spending is by individuals for things 
to enjoy here and now, in contrast to the two 
recent periods of high spending caused by 
Government demands in wartime and specu- 
lative building up of inventories after Ko- 
rea. The persistent demand by consumers 
for all kinds of “‘the good things of life’ has 
stimulated high industrial activity and, in 
turn, active industry has meant full em- 
ployment, high earnings, and high profits. 
At the same time the cost of living has re- 
mained remarkably stable. Is it too good to 
be true? Can it last? 

SOME INEQUALITIES 


Unfortunately, not everybody is equally 
Well off. Some regions have suffered from 
declining industries as well as from hurri- 
canes and floods. Farmers as whole have 
done poorly. There are large farm surpluses 
and total farm income has declined steadily 
since 1951; in the third quarter of 1955 it was 
a billion dollars less than in the same period 
of 1954. Most of our fundamental indus- 
tries, however, are booming and yielding 
high earnings both to employees and stock- 
holders, 
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These contrasts are concealed in the ayer. 
aging of prices of all kinds of products to 
measure the price level. While both retaj] 
and wholesale price levels have Tremaine 
relatively stable at 10 percent above the 1947. 
49 level, the prices of farm products have 
been about 10 percent below that leve) and 
those of metals and metal products have risen 
to over 40 percent above. Rubber and rubber 
products are even higher, and lumber and 
paper products are far above the average re]. 
ative to the early postwar period, 

DEMAND NEXT YEAR 


The pressure of demand seems to be ey. 
ceeding the capacity to produce some of these 
materials. ‘Never can the mills seem to rol] 
enough steel,” says Business Week. Yet 
higher demands are forecast for next year, 
The plans of the automobile companies aqq 
up to about 9 million cars for 1956 compareq 
with 8 million this year. While shortages 
of building materials are reported in many 
places, the volume of contracts for new con. 
struction remains close to the peak. There 
is still need for more housing for low-income 
groups, and the shortage of school buildings 
for all the little Johns and Marys is worry: 
ing parents everywhere. Business plans for 
new plants and equipment in 1956, meaning 
more demand for steel, lumber, and cement, 
are 13 percent higher than in 1955. More. 
over, there is pressure for more defense 
spending by the Federal Government and for 
spending by local governments for public 
works of various kinds. . 

Will this pressure of demand not mean 
still higher prices for raw materials? Will 
this not be translated into higher retail 
prices? Will this, in turn, lead to a higher 
cost of living, higher wages, higher pro- 
duction costs, higher prices, until we are 
caught in the too-well-known inflationary 
spiral? This sort of inflation, whether slow 
or fast, is the permanent dread of those who 
live on relatively fixed incomes, and in fact 
of all those who look ahead to living on 
pensions, life insurance, and the interest 
on long-term bonds. 

Financial and monetary authorities of the 
Government have responded to this threat of 
inflation. The Treasury has been cold to 
proposed tax reductions, which would mean 
more money to spend for things which are 
already in short supply. The use of Gov- 
ernment and reserve bank credit to expand 
demand has been restrained. 


CREDIT AND SAVINGS 


Credit has been said to be the lifeblood 
of modern industry. People who need oF 
want to buy things now borrow the savings 
of others who are building up a surplus for 
future needs. An easy flow of savings to 
borrowers through banks and other credit in- 
stitutions has helped keep national income 
hich. The greatly increased spending In 
1955 seems to be particularly related to the 
growth of installment buying and of mort 
gage credit. It is estimated that consumers 
owed over $26 billion of installment loans i 
September 1955—double the amount in 1950. 
The amount of debt for the purchase of 
automobiles alone has increased $3 billion 
so far this year. The total volume of out- 
standing real-estate mortgages was $101 
billion at thet end of 1953, $113 billion a 
the end of 1954, and $126 billion at the 
end of September 1955. 

While these types of borrowing have in- 
creased at an unprecedented rate, the rate 
of accumulation of savings, which ultimately 
supply funds for borrowing, has declined. 
The figures compiled by the Department of 
Commerce indicate that while the total per- 
sonal income of the people of the United 
States reached a peak in the third quarter 
of this year, their personal savings were a 
tually less than the average in 1953, 1952, 
or even in 1951, when their level of income 
after taxes was $45 billion less than it is 
now. This, perhaps, helps to explain why 
mortgage money is hard to get and Why 
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1956 
mortgageholders have been turning to the 
commercial banks for loans on their mort- 

es, Added to the increased demand for 
short-term credit from the banks, this has 
contributed to the growth of bank loans and 
higher interest rates. 

ANTI-INFLATIONARY MOVES 


Government authorities have reacted to 
this situation by discouraging increased re- 
sort to Government agencies for credit or 
the guaranties of credit. The Home Loan 
Bank Board, for example, has acted to re- 
strain the borrowing of savings and loan 
associations from the home-loan banks. 
The Veterans’ Administration has shortened 
the terms of mortgages which it will guar- 
antee. Four times this year the Federal 
Reserve Board, sometimes called the “trustee 
of the purchasing power of the dollar,” has 
approved the raising of the interest rate at 
which Federal Reserve banks lend to their 
member banks. The Reserve banks have 
cautioned member banks to be conservative 
in their loan policies. 

It is yet to be seen how effective these 
measures may be. The ultimate decision as 
to whether demand will push prices further 
and further upward lies with the consuming 
public. Advertising, salesmanship, and easy 
credit terms are likely to obscure the actual 
course of prices. Intelligent adjustment of 
consumption and supply may make possible 
the continuation of high production togeth- 
er with stable prices, which are basic to a 
rising standard of living. The voter, too, 
will influence the economy, either by sup- 
porting a policy of balanced budgets or by 
clamoring for lower taxes. 





Address by D. E. Woodman to Decatur, 
Ga., Civitan Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
during the congressional recess I had 
the pleasure of listening to a splendid 
address delivered by Mr. D. E. Wood- 
man, of Decatur, Ga., to the Decatur 
Civitan Club. Mr. Woodman is a suc- 
cessful businessman in the district which 
I represent. He is also a civic-minded 
ciuizen who is interested in good govern- 
ment. 

One of the duties of a good citizen is 
to serve upon the grand juries and trial 
Juries of his county and district. In 
Performing this service Mr. Woodman 
learned first-hand that to serve as a 
member of a grand jury is one of the 
most important duties which a citizen 
can perform. The grand jury in Amer- 
Ita is one of the foundation stones of 
our system of justice. It is a protection 
Which our form of Government affords 
against injustice and tyranny. In ad- 
dition, the grand jury plays an important 
Part in our local governments in a num- 
ber of respects. 

Mr. Woodman chose the grand jury 
as the subject of his talk to the Civitan 
Club. It was so well prepared and so 
interesting that I asked Mr. Woodman 
to provide me a copy so that I could in- 
Sert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 
address is as follows: 
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Mr. President and distinguished guests, 
after hearing those glowing words I began 
to wonder, indeed, if it were I who was to 
make the talk. Yes, overstatement is really 
a frailty of mankind. Truthfully, though, 
I enjoyed hearing those words and I am 
humbly grateful for them. 

I was happy to respond to the invitation 
to speak before this group. 

I may be “carrying coals to New Castle.” 
Each of you may have a far greater compre- 
hension of the grand jury, its history, its 
powers, and its duties than I, Nevertheless, 
I am unabashed, for I believe that by itera- 
tion and reiteration we can impress upon 
ourselves and our community the real value 
of the grand jury and the thanks it owes to 
the men who serve. 

I am no lawyer nor have I had formal 
legal training. I have a high regard for 
their techniques and their learning. But 
I am unimpressed by some of their archaic 
phraseology, intricate documents, legal strat- 
agems, and small print. They are, however, 
an honored profession helpful to the com- 
munity as a whole and to the grand jury 
in particular. But we, laymen of the law, 
must remember in our deliberation, officially 
and unoffictally, that the law is sometimes 
too precious a thing to leave entirely to 
lawyers. 

As a layman of the law my remarks to- 
night will sound technical only when I quote 
the law. And it may be quoted frequently 
as it has been the lawyers who have formal- 
ized the grand-jury system. To this we give 
them our hats and undying credit. 

As with many too many citizens I paid 
little attention to the grand jury until my 
hair began to turn gray, then to silver, and 
the responsibilities of community citizen- 
ship began to fall upon my shoulders. My 
early service on petit juries was accepted 
almost as a burden instead of a privilege. 
My first service, several years ago, on the 
grand jury left me with no real understand- 
ing of its power and place in society. 

Then about 2 years ago, I was called again 
to serve on the jury here in De Kalb County. 
The service really meant something to me. 
I began to realize that I was serving on one 
of the most powerful groups in America. I 
began to feel strength in its unity and a 
kinship to all other juries all over America 
who had the same type of strength and 
outiook. 

I knew something of the grand jury sys- 
tem but to remain intellectually honest I 
felt that I should know more about this 
group which wielded so much power. 

I began to dig. I began to read. I began 
to ask questions. Many, many questions. 
Some foolish but all geared to one goal. I 
wanted to know more about the group on 
which I had just served: 

In general terms I knew what the grand 
jury was. Reading with unlawlike eyes in 
Corpus Juris I found that “A grand jury is 
a body of men who according to laws are 
selected and summoned to serve before a 
competent court and are by such court 
impaneled, sworn, and charged to inquire 
with regard to crimes committed within its 
jurisdiction and to present all offenders 
against the law. It is an inquisitorial and 
accusatorial, rather than a trial body, and 
except in some States is not regarded a judi- 
cial body or tribunal.” I learned, too, that 
in Georgia it has some civic responsibility. 

Knowing that the the grand jury didn’t 
just “combust,” I looked into its history. I 
found no skeletons in its closet but romance 
in the law worthy to be told. 

Some say the real origin of the grand jury 
is lost in antiquity. Others are very precise 
in their research. Rather than pose as an 
expert let me read with you in my research. 

Raymond Moley in the Encyclopedia of 
Social Sciences informs that the grand jury 
as it is now known is directly derived from 
the ancient inquisitio brought into England 
by the Norms. It first appeared in England, 
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according to Maitland, as “a body of neigh- 
bors summoned by some public officer to 
give, upon oath, a true answer to some ques- 
tion.” The regular use of the grand jury to 
discover and present persons accused of 
serious crime, however, may be said to date 
from the Assize of Clarendon 1166. The use 
of this new piece of judicial machinery— 
presentment by a jury—came to be the most 
important function of the court known as 
“sheriff’s tourn” which emerged as a distinct 
court at the end of the 13th century. 

The most important function of the court 
known as “sheriff’s tourn” which emerged 
as a distinct court at the end of the 13th 
century. The “sheriff’s tourn” was the turn 
or circuit anciently made by the sheriff twice 
every year for the purpose of holding in each 
hundred the great leet of the county. 

“This is the origin of the sheriff's tourn, 
which decided in all affairs, civil and crim- 
ial, of whatever importance, and from which 
there lay no appeal but to the Witten- 
agemote” (Burke: Abridgment English His- 
tory, bk. ii, ch. vii). 

“(Wittenagemote—an assembly of wise 
men, from witena, gen. pl. of wita—a wise 
man; witan—to know, and gemot—a meet- 
ing, an assembly, a moot.) 

“English history: Among the Anglo-Saxons 
the great national or general assembly which 
met annually or oftener, whenever the King 
kept his Christmas, Easter, or Whitsuntide, as 
well to do private justice as to consult upon 
public business. It was composed of the 
athelings, or princes, ealdormen, or nobles, 
the large landowners, the principal ecclesias- 
tics, etc. They formed the highest court 
of judicature in the kingdom, and their con- 
currance was necessary to give validity to 
laws, and treaties with foreign states. They 
had even power to elect the king and if 
the throne passed to the heir of the late 
king, the new sovereign had to be recognized 
formally by the witenagemot at a meeting 
assembled for that purpose.” (International 
Encylopedia Dictionary, p. 4530.) 

The presentments were made to a jury of 
12 freemen of the 100, who had been chosen 
from a total of 100 freeman, said Jury either 
accepting or rejecting them. ‘Thus we learn 
of the origin of the “sheriff tourn.” If they 
were accepted they were passed on to the 
sheriff, who sent those accused of more seri- 
ous crimes to the itinerant justices after 
they had been taken into custody. The 
sheriff punished the lesser cases himself.” 

By the time America was settled according 
to 12 Ruling Case Law, page 1014, the grand 
jury was an informing and accusing body 
only, without whose previous action no per- 
son charged with a felony could, except in 
certain special cases, be put upon his trial. 
And in the struggle which in those times 
arose in England between the powers of the 
King and the rights of the subject, it often 
stood as a barrier against prosecution in his 
name.” Thus it has grown up in America 
that the grand Jury has supervision of the 
enforcement of law and order, the preserva- 
tion and protection of morals, the supervision 
of public offices, and the inspection and 
examination of public records. 

When I first served on the jury, I gave no 
thought as to why and how I was chosen, 
Interested, now, I learned. 

A group known as the board of jury com- 
missioners selected me as a person qualified 
to serve. This board is composed of up- 
right, honorable, and discrete men, none of 
whom can be lawyers, county officers, or 
county commissioners. Fairness is the 
watchword in the selection of Jurors. Names 
of the persons selected are written on a slip 
of paper and placed in compartment one of 
a jury box. The box is sealed and placed 
in custody of the clerk of the court. The 
key is given to the sheriff. The judge in 
open court then draws the jury and places 
those names in compartment 2 of the box. 
The drawn names make up the jury. The 
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box is then resealed and turned over to the 
proper authorities. 

My name drawn, I wondered what quali- 
fications caused me to be selected. 

I read the Georgia code and learned that 
I had to be a citizen and over 21 years of age. 
I seemed to have those qualifications, all 
right. Residing in the county for the past 
6 months, I passed satisfactorily. I was 
pleased to learn that I was‘not thought an 
idiot, lunatic, or insane, and that the com- 
missioners believed me one of the most ex- 
perienced, intelligent and upright persons 
in the county. This they could do for I was 
neither a county commissioner, a tax re- 
ceiver, a tax collector, a member of the 
board of education, county school commis- 
sioner, ordinary, nor county treasurer. I was 
pleased that I did not have to meet the quali- 
fications of 1788 which required “That all 
persons returned to serve as grand jurors 
at the said superior court shall every one of 
them have and be seized of not less than 
250 acres of land, in their own right, in fee 
simple, feetail, or for the life of themselves 
or some other person, or shall be in commis- 
sion of the peace”—cause I don’t own that 
much land. 

Selected to-serve on such an old and hon- 
orable body, I was pleased to take the grand 
juryman’s oath, now several hundred years 
old, to wit: 

“You shall diligently inquire, and true 
presentments make of all such articles, mat- 
ters, and things as shall come to your 
knowledge, touching this present service. 
The King’s Council, your fellow’s and your 
own, you shall keep secret; you shall pre- 
sent no person for hatred or malice; neither 
shall you leave anyone unpresented for favor, 
or affection, for love or gain, or any hopes 
thereof; but in all things you shall present 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, to the best of your knowledge; 
so help you God.” To make this the oath 
that you once took, the only words changed 
were “King’s Counsel” to “State.” 

Being a full-fledged member I looked 
around to see how many of my fellows were 
serving with me. I counted 23. I wondered 
the number. I am sure that at times it 
has varied but our rule of from 18-23 was 
passed on February 9, 1797. And talking 
of numbers I was told that to find a true 
bill or make a presentment at least 12 should 
vote for that purpose. 

Remembering my remarks about the legal 
profession but realizing that their help is 
needed, the grand jury can ask instructions 
of the court and advice from the solicitor 
general. These are the only two sources from 
which the grand jury can receive instruc- 
‘tions. All other counsel is completely ver- 
botten. A good rule in these respects be- 
cause the court and the solicitor general 
are guided by their oath of office and re- 
sponsibility. Outsiders, in general would 
have no code of ethics to guide them in their 
counsel and ultericr motives would be sus- 
pect. 

Receiving legal help from the bench—I 
wondered about our true relation to the 
court. I found that it was a very close 
relationship—and most of the time a very 
harmonious kinship. A former Chief Jus- 
tice of our Supreme Court sums up this 
relationship, “A grand jury is a component, 
and a very important one, of the superior 
court, and the discharge of any duty which 
the law imposes upon the grand jury is one 
of the purposes for which a term of the 
superior court is held; for the grand jury 
has no existence apart from the court.” 

Now a full-fledged member of the grand 
jury, I wondered what power had been be- 
stowed upon me, 

I remembered the words accusatorial and 
inquisitorial. The grand jury had the power 
to accuse and investigate. It cannot judge. 
It cannot try. 
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As Corpus Juris says: The ordinary con- 
ception of the powers and duties of the grand 
jury is to guard the rights and liberties of 
the people, and the preservation and pro- 
tection of moral and social order, the bring- 
ing to trial the proper persons, whose identity 
is established upon prima facie evidence of 
the proof of the commission of crime, and 
also in furnishing reasonable protection 
against malicious and unfounded prosecu- 
tions. Exercising its powers and duties in- 
voives all the powers necessary to complete 
inquiry to the subject matter in charge, 
without any limitations by acts of the court 
or a judge; but it is bound and limited by 
the proscription of the law under which it 
acts. Scope of its inquiry should not be 
limited narrowly by questions of propriety 
of the forecast, or the probable result of the 
investigation, or by doubts as to whether any 
particular individual will be found properly 
subject to accusation of crime.” 

In addition to this general instruction, the 
lawmakers have recited in the Georgia Code 
many special penal provisions that must be 
brought to the attention of the grand jury 
by the court. 

Be it know, however, that the grand jury is 
not limited to the subject matter of special 
instructions from the court. The welfare of 
the people rests in the arms of the jury. And 
to protect that welfare and keep them safe 
from harm they can use their power in a 
way they sce fit to keep the criminal from 
the borders of this county. 

In many States, I have learned, the grand 
jury has no power in civil matters. Thank 
God this is not the case in Georgia. In 
Kirby v. Long (42 SE 386), it was settled that 
the jury has the power and is charged with 
the duty of inquiring into and reporting on 
conditions and management of the public 
prisons, and other public institutions within 
its jurisdiction. he bible of Georgia law— 
the Code—reports in detail the requirements 
of the grand jury in civil matters. There is 
no need to burden you with a recitation of 
these duties except to recount that tax lists, 
evaluation, jails, public buildings, county 
Officers, records, to name a few, should be 
looked into periodically by the grand jury. 
Never overlook your city or township. 

To me the real strength of the grand jury 
lies in its investigatory powers. I have 
learned this from my experience. I will say 
it now and I will say it again. The power of 
the grand jury to investigate is without limit, 
and no branch of Government (except Fed- 
eral) located in the county is immune from 
such investigation. 

I believe that the grand jury as an inquisi- 
torial body has a wholesome effect upon the 
community. Its broad power to summon 
witnesses whose testimony is not confined 
to narrow legal questions, as in the case of 
a court of inquiry, makes it of inestimable 
value where a state of public corruption ex- 
ists and widespread inquiry seems desirable. 

I like this power of investigation. Under 
it, you and I, citizens of the community, are 
endowed with the right to investigate any 
potentially criminal situation, then find 
indictment or make a presentment—a state- 
ment to the court about the misconduct in 
the community. 

This power gives us the right to defy 
judges—even the judge who charged us. He 
cannot cause the jury to be dismissed before 
the end of its term. I like the fact that our 
grand jury presentments are published in 
the daily press for all to see and read. We 
of the public who by virtue of being free 
citizens are really the grand jury, should 
deem it a privilege to study the grand jury 
presentments and then consider it a civil 
command to see to it that action is taken at 
once. Incoming grand jurors should have 
spot reference to previous presentments; 
should consider them summarily in the in- 
terest of saving time and thus be better able 
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to effectively carry on. The presentment, 
are of limited value without definite folioy. 
through. 

Don Wharton in a recent issue of the 
Readers Digest recounts a story that graphi. 
cally illustrates how a grand jury can def 
governors, sheriffs, police chiefs, even th 
President. “Some 75 years ago the Federaj 
Grand Jury in Indiana was investigating a 
bank embezzlement. A United States attor. 
ney told the jury to cease because the Presj- 
dent had so requested. The jury rushed tg 
the court for instructions as any jury can 
when in doubt about its procedures, The 
judge told the jury that the President “has 
no more right ‘to control your actions than 
the Tsar of Russia.” 

Neither can county politicians control the 
action of a duly sworn jury. Areal function 
I have found, of the grand jury is to keep 
tabs on county politicians and county goy. 
ernment. By statute many items are listed 
which are required items for the grand jury 
to look into periodically. By examining 
these county Offices, buildings, lands, anq 
other county doings, criminal neglect some. 
time can be encountered. 

In some States it has been held that, 
grand jury has a general inquisitorial power 
to inspect the books of officers, and to sub. 
ject the officers themselves to examination 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether or 
not there has been any official misconduct 
in any public office, but in Georgia this power 
is granted by statute. (Chatham v. Gaudry 
(120 Ga. 121).) Let’s use this power. And 
remember that Georgia does not limit the 
power of the grand jury investigating the 
acts of public officials to cases where there 
may be a prosecutor, and does not prohibit 
them from prosecuting by presentments on 
their own motion. (Groves v. State (73 Ga 
205).) 

Yes, by digging. By studying. By asking 
questions I have learned a lot about the 
grand jury on which I once served. 

I now know what it is. I glory in its 
history and the romance of the law. I know 
how I was chosen. I know the duties. I 
know the powers. I know the responsibil- 
ities. But does the public? And they should. 
The public is the grand jury. Are not our 
neighbors selected to serve? Do not they 
act on matters that concern the public? 
Although only 18 to 23 persons serve on 
the jury, does not the public have grand 
jury rights, too? Any citizen may present 
a bill of indictment to the grand jury and 
ask that it be acted upon, regardless of the 
wishes of the judge or the solicitor general. 

Even on matters that might transcend 
county borders the grand jury has powers. 
Freedom is a big word. Many use it loosely 
and unknowingly. Yes gentlemen, freedom 
still remains, though heavily regulated and 
fast disappearing only because we as citizens 
are expediant, preoccupied with our own 
selfish gain and position—too busy to take 
time to defend what our forefathers paid for 
in blood. And in the talk of freedom, We 
have always placed too much emphasis 02 
the big man in history. An event in the 
march of freedom that should be more thal 
a footnote in the history books was the trial 
of the 11 Communist leaders several years 
ago. Judge Harold R. Median handled the 
case superbly but it would not have taken 
place without the painstaking investigation 
by the grand jury which handled the indict 
ment. As Don Wharton has said, “Each 
time a grand jury exercises its powers It 
sharpens the weapon for other decent citl 
zens to use in attacking the rottennes 
around us. It is the one weapon that can be 
fought effectively against corruption without 
blasting away freedom itself.” 

In brief, I have given to you my impres 
sion of the grand jury system and what It 
means to me. I have only one plea. Thé 
public should be better informed of thé 
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nature of the grand jury. I would like to 


see a week set aside each year as grand jury 
week in which we would use all means pos- 
sible to emphasize our work to the people— 
not forgetting that it is a day-to-day task 

. To acquaint every person in DeKalb 
County with our objectives; (these are the 
Fulton County objectives) : 

1. To increase the effectiveness of the 

and jury system by fostering, encouraging, 
and promoting a public demand for the seri- 
ous consideration of meritorious grand jury 
recomendations by public officials empowered 

on same. 
Pee cdvveets such changes in criminal 
law and procedure of our courts as will more 
effectively provide for the acceleration of the 
trial of cases in order that the interest of 
justice, liberty, and public safety may be 
better served. 

3. To influence legislative action for the 
purpose of improving and maintaining the 
grand jury system in Georgia. 

4. To support and assist public officials in 
their proper plans for the prevention and 
suppression of crime and the treatment of 
criminals, and to criticize and oppose in- 
efficiency and dishonesty in public office. 

5. To enlighten the public on the impor- 
tance of the grand jury and to acquaint 
prospective grand Jurors with the powers and 
duties delegated .to them by laws as grand 
jurors. 

And as the public is enlightened, to utter 
a prayer for the Commonwealth in the selec- 
tion of grand jurors, public officials, and yes, 
even private citizens: 


“God give us men. The demands— 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
willing hands: 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill. 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy. 

Men who possess opinion and a will. 

Men who have honor, men who will not He. 

Men who can stand before a demagog and 
dam his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking. 

Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the 
fog, in public duty and in private 
thinking.” 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of Federal aid to education has 
been Widely discussed and carefully con- 
Sidered in light of the recent White 
House Conference, the President's state 
of the Union message and his recent mes- 
Sases on education. Nowhere has the 
discussion been more vigorous than in 
my own district, both within the city of 
Indianapolis and in the adjoining sub- 
urbs and communities of Marion County. 
T have found no individual who was un- 
Willing to spend money to the extent 
necessary to assure the best possible 
educational opportunity for our young- 
Sters. Two critical questions have been 
raised in the discussion. The first ques- 
tion is whether States and localities or 
the Federal Government is in the best 
Position to finance schools which every- 
One admits are needed. The second 
question is whether Federal aid to edu- 
cation also spells Federal control of edu- 
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cation, similar to those controls tied to 
existing grant-in-aid programs. 

On Saturday, January 14, 1956, all 
three metropolitan dailies of Indian- 
apolis featured editorials on the subject 
of Federal aid to education. I believe 
their position represents a consensus of 
the voters of my district whose opinion 
favors continuation and expansion of 
State and local responsibilities for schools 
to be controlled by the community rather 
than by professional administrators or 
an agency of the Federal Government: 
{From the Indianapolis Star of January 14, 

1956] 
Arp FoR Atp’s SAKE 


It has been months since there was a 
change of Secretaries in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Yet HEW 
has not permitted itself to be influenced for 
the better by the developing facts of the pub- 
lic-school classroom situation. Far from 
modifying its Federal-aid proposals in line 
with changing factual estimates of the sit- 
uation, the Department has become more 
ambitious. Far from advancing more con- 
vincing facts and figures as to the necessity 
for Federal aid, it relies more heavily than 
ever on the simple supposition that the ne- 
cessity should be taken for granted. 

These things are evident from the special 
message on education which the President 
has transmitted to Congress. 

The proposed program of Federal aid is the 
same in structure as that proposed last year. 
There is a significant difference in size and 
duration. The proposal of last year was for 
a 3-year program costing about $1 billion. 
The new proposal is for a 5-year program to 
cost twice that. This jump in the proposal 
has been made in the face of the fact that 
each new survey of the situation, made by 
the Department, shows construction already 
in progress to be alleviating the classroom 
shortage more rapidly than had been antici- 
pated in the last survey. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has also looked to its own future in 
preparing the new proposal. Included is a 
recommendation for a major increase in 
funds—no amount specified—for the Office 
of Education. The purpose is to provide 
funds for research and to improve and ex- 
pand other services. Educational research, 
it is said, has been a sorely neglected field. 
This in the face of widespread and intensive 
educational research in the last few years by 
both private and governmental bodies, such 
as we doubt has ever before been devoted to 
any single peaceful activity. 

Moreover, the Federal aid promoters look 
to bigger things once public schools have 
been assimilated. The President has been 
persuaded, his message discloses, to appoint 
a commission to develop proposals in the 
field of higher education. Thus we are 
warned that colleges and universities are to 
be the next target. 

In this message President Eisenhower again 
indicates his position that Federal aid is 
called for when States and communities— 
acting independently—cannot solve the full 
problem or solve it rapidly enough. The 
first condition seems reasonable. As to the 
second, we wonder who is qualified to de- 
cide when a problem is being solved rap- 
idly enough. But that is the philosophy 
of Federal aid. How does it apply in the 
classroom construction matter? 

What is the extent of the full problem? 
Missing from this message are such figures on 
present and anticiptaed classroom deficits as 
were advanced last year in justification 
of the Federal-aid proposal. The figures of- 
fered last year have now, of course, been 
discredited by investigation of their source 
and by later figures gathered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare it- 
self. If there are new figures summarizing 
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the shortage, they have not been disclosed. 
So we don’t know what the Department now 
thinks it to be. 

Is the problem being solved rapidly 
enough by community and State action? 
Without knowledge of the total size of the 
problem, it would seem difficult to arrive at 
an answer of any sort to that question. 

What is being done? ~Figures published 
last September by the Department showed 
that between 65,000 and 170,000 new class- 
rooms were completed by public and private 
schools in the 1954-55 school year. This 
number exceeded by 12,000 to 17,000 rooms 
the added space needed to meet the enroll- 
ment increase which occurred in that year. 
The same report indicated that construc- 
tion for the public schools alone now ap- 
proaches the rate of 70,000 rooms a year. 

How does this rate of building affect the 
problem? A report of the Department last 
November, summarizing enrollment figures 
for the present school year, concluded that 
school enrollment now includes almost 
2,400,000 pupils in excess of normal capac- 
ity of accessible publicly owned school 
plants in use. The method of arriving at 
this figure has been challenged by some 
authorities. But suppose for the moment we 
assume that it is not exaggerated. The same 
departmental report pointed out that if 
66,300 scheduled new public-school class- 
rooms are completed during the present 
school year, they would take care of almost 
2 million of those pupils at the commonly 
used ratio of 30 pupils per room. That 
would leave 400,000. If in the next 2 years 
the rate of building continued to be only as 
much as the minimum excess estimated for 
the 1954-55 year, the other 400,000 would 
be taken care of within those 2 years, en- 
tirely by local and State effort. Then excess 
construction could be devoted to the replace- 
ment of obsolete and otherwise unsatisfac- 
tory buildings. 

In the face of this prospect, where is the 
need for a Federal aid program for even 1 
year, much less 5 years? 

The 5-year proposal is based on the propo- 
sition that it weuld enable communities to 
catch up with accumulated needs, both of 
enrollment increase and replacement, by the 
end of the 5 years. After that, said the Pres- 
ident’s message, the States and localities 
should meet their current and future needs 
without Federal help. “Present construction 
levels indicate their ability to do this,” he 
said. In other words, the Justification for 
Federal aid is supposed to be found only in 
helping to wipe out the backlog more quickly. 

Those present levels of construction involve 
local spending of something over $2.5 billion 
ayear. To this the proposed program would 
add $400 million a year, or over the 5 years, 
about $2 billion in grants and loans. That’s 
less than the equivalent of a year’s outlay. 
So the program would help to eliminate the 
backlog by no more than 1 year How can 
Federal intervention in the precious local 
management of our schools be justified for 
so small a gain? 

The whole Federal aid argument assumes 
that some States and communities lack 
ability to provide adequate schools out of 
their own resources. But is this really a 


fact? Where are the figures, names, and 
piaces to prove it? They have never been 
offered. 


Congress turned down the school aid pro- 
posal of last year. Certainly no reason has 
been advanced to impel it to do otherwise 
this year. The likelihood that the Depart- 
ment will be able to prove a need for it is 
more remote now than it was before. 





[From the Indianapolis News of January 
14, 1956] 
AGAIN, THE SIREN SONG OF FEDERAL AID 
In 1954 President Eisenhower advanced a 
8-year $7 billion program of Federal aid for 
public schools. Congress rejected it. 
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In 1955 the President proposed a more 
modest 3-year $1,100,000,000 program. Con- 
gress rejected it. 

In 1956 the President is seeking a 5-year 
$1,250,000,000 program. 

We hope Congress will reject this one, too. 

In an editorial entitled “The Siren Song 
of Federal Aid,” the News said after last 
year’s proposal: “‘We have seen no statistics 
to convince us that any State in the Union 
is without the resources to provide for its 
school-construction needs if it has the will 
to do so.” 

That still goes. 

And our judgment embraces the nebulous 
findings of the recent White House Conter- 
ence on Education—which was loaded in 
favor of a big Federal-aid program. 

No State today is spending as high a per- 
centage of its income for education as it 
spent in 1929 or even in depression 1933. 

The States today, nonetheless, are build- 
ing schools at a $2-billion-a-year rate, high- 
est in history. 

In the last 6 years the country has built 
some $9 billion worth of schools to house 
some 8,100,000 pupils. Yet the increase in 
pupil population has been only some 
6,100,000. 

So the States are keeping well ahead of 
the growth in school population. 

To be sure, much more needs to be done. 
The building rate must be stepped up. Old, 
inadequate schools must be renovated or 
replaced. In some areas there are shame- 
ful shanty schools. 

But we never have seen any figures to 
show that the situation anywhere amounts 
to a “crisis” that would justify a potentially 
dangerous new Federal intervention in local 
and State public-school affairs. 

And, by the way, just where is the Fed- 
eral Government going to get its proposed 
school-construction money other than from 
local taxpayers—money which never would 
be returned in full to States and commu- 
nities? 

We are 100 percent in favor of better and 
better public schools. 


But the argument that the Potomac colos- 
sus somehow can provide the will that may 
be lacking in some localities is the argu- 
ment of superstatism. 

We shall be happy to publish contributions 
from readers who can cite, chapter and verse, 
exactly where in this country State and local 
resources absolutely cannot do the job that 
Federal aid proponents want to do. 


{From the Indianapolis Times of January 14, 
1956} 


Alp FOR SCHOOLS? 


The only justification for Federal aid to 
the public schools is the inability of a com- 
munity or a State to provide adequate schools 
for its children. 

Previous efforts for an aid program on the 
basis of need have foundered because rep- 
resentatives of the wealthier States have been 
unwilling to vote money to help schools in 
the poorer States. The result has been legis- 
lation which simply would hand cut a cer- 
tain amount of money per pupil to all the 
States. No Congress ever has passed such a 
bill. 

We hope this one will not. 

The program outlined in President Eisen- 
hower’s message however, would limit Federal 
aid to States and districts which actually 
need it, and apply the test of whether a State 
is doing the best it can. 

This test is important. Some States spend 
a large proportion of their tax revenues for 
schools, but do not collect enough taxes to 
make the school share what it should be 
even for a “poor” State. 

This newspaper never has favored Federal 
aid for the public schools, because it is con- 
vinced that the schools are the responsi- 
bility of the communities and the States and 
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because it remains to be demonstrated that 
there can be Federal aid without Federal 
control. At best it will establish a principle 
of real danger to the continued freedom of 
all Americans. 

But many people in Congress think some 
kind of Federal aid bill will be passed in this 
election year and the choice will be between 
a program along the lines of President Eisen- 
hower’s message and a more expensive 
nationwide handout. 

If that is true, the Eisenhower program is 
by far the more sensible alternative. 

But even it will be another burden to the 
taxpayer, who should never forget that when 
a dollar goes to Washington, it never comes 
back whole. 


Additional Editorial Support for Coyote 
Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to in- 
clude an editorial from the Janvary 11, 
1956, issue of the Ukiah (Calif.) Daily 
Journal entitled “Back Coyote Valley 
Project.” 

On May 10, 1955, by a margin of 3 to 1, 
he voters of Sonoma County approved 
a bond issue providing local participating 
funds amounting to $5,598,000. Men- 
docino County, in which is located the 
dam site, will vote on January 24 to 
finance $630,000 in participation bonds 
for the proposed water district consist- 
ing of Sonoma and Mendocino Counties. 

I have just returned from a survey of 
the flood areas in California with sev- 
eral members of the House Committees 
on Public Works and Interior and Insular 
Affairs. What we saw is convincing 
proof of the need for projects to prevent 
a reoccurrence of the dsiastrous floods 
in California’s First Congressional Dis- 
trict, as well as in other sectors of our 
State. 

This editorial recognizes the need and 
points out that if the recent floods did 
not drive home the need for flood-con- 
trol measures, then nothing else can. 
We hope the nuisance suit now pending 
to obstruct the construction of the Coyote 
Valley Dam will be dropped by the pas- 
sage of H. R. 7930, which unanimously 
passed the House last Thursday, Jan- 
uary 12, and is pending Senate action this 
week. As a further indication of local 
support of the project, I respectfully call 
your atiention to the following editorial: 

Back COYOTE VALLEY PROJECT 

If all the words that have been written 
about the Coyote Valley Dam in the past 
year could be turned into dollars the cost of 
the project would have been met long ago. 

Almost all of these words have been in 
favor of the dam. And yet there is a small 
hard core of opposition that is determined 
to fight it out to the last ditch. 

The Walter Robbins taxpayers’ suit in 
Sonoma County to try to halt the delivery 
of the participation bonds is the most 
notable opposition of course. All the oppo- 
sition’s eggs are in that basket, 
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The finding of the superior court in thro 
ing the case out of court and the subsequen; 
ruling last week by the Third District Court 
of Appeals holding that the appeal was “¢. 
void of merit” all point to the fact that an 
further higher court rulings will be the 
same. And yet the foot dragging goes on 
and on and new appeals will undoubtedly 
be filed. 

No doubt these people feel they are right 
and the dam is being built in the wrony 
place. But they are fireside engineers who 
are disputing the word of the United State 
Army engineers, who just recently showe 
that the Coyote Dam would have saved mj). 
lions in flood damage dowh river from her 
and even lowered the crest considerably up 
this far. We'll go along with that thinking, 

Mendocino has to go to the polls January 
24 to decide whether or not we Will take 
part in the project to the tune of $630,099 
in participation bonds for the proposed dis. 
trict. 

The opposition recently sent out a letter 
in an attempt to frighten the taxpayer, 
hitting him in the pocketbook, so to speak, 
It’s an old trick and doesn’t tell the whole 
truth by a long shot. 

If the recent floods didn’t drive home the 
need for more and more flood-control meas. 
ures in northern California then nothing else 
can. We think local voters share our views 
and will turn out to vote for the formation 
of a flood control district by a big majority, 

We think the Coyote Dam is needed badly 
both by Mendocino County and by Sonoma 
County. We think other dams are als 
needed in this watershed, but for the present 
let’s get this one job done and over with 
and stop the arguments. Get out and vote 
for it. 


Retirement of Philip H. Parrish, Editor of 
Portland Oregonian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the outstanding editors and authors of 
the Pacific Northwest, Mr. Philip H. Par- 
rish of the Portland Oregonian, retired 
from his position as editor of that news- 
paper on January 1, 1956. 

Mr. Parrish and I have not always 
agreed on public issues. He is a Repub- 
lican. I am a Democrat. But he is a 
man of wide intellectual attainments ane 
of vast knowledge of the history, culture, 
and geography of a great American Ie- 
gion. I believe his retirement should be 
taken note of in the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, and I am happy W 
ask permission that there be included in 
the Appendix a tribute to Mr. Parrish 
written by Stewart Holbrook, of Portland, 
and published in the Northwest maga- 
zine of the Oregonian for January §, 
1956. 

I should like to add that Philip H. Pat- 
rish was a close personal friend of one 
of the most distinguished men ever ” 
serve in this body from my State, the 
late Senator Charles L. McNary, for mahy 
years Republican party spokesman 0D 
the Senate floor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the at 
ticle under the title “An Editor Gives UP 
the Reins,” paying tribute to Philip H. 
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parrish, be printed in the Appendix of 


CORD. 
Aaa bteing no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

AN EpiTor GIVES Up THE REINS 

Back in the days when railroads had steam 
jocomotives and train robbers, Reporter 
phil Parrish was one of a posse of deputies, 
newspapermen, and bloodhounds chasing 
three murderous holdup men in the high 
giskiyous of southern Oregon. 

After some 18 hours, with no rest and 
little food, young Parrish came out of the 
timber to find a telegram waiting for him 
at summit station. It was from his city 
editor, demanding to know the names of the 
fugitives. Nobody knew who they were, but 
the exhausted reporter was sufficiently irri- 
tated to reply. : 

From the telegraph hut he wired the god 
of the city room: “Bandits identified as 
Edgar B. Piper, Philip L. Jackson, Fred L. 
Boalt, and John E. Wheeler. Blocdhounds 
nave them surrounded.” The men named 
were editors of the four daily papers in 
Portland. 

Such was the classic legend that attended 
the young reporter, Phil Parrish, who a bit 
later joined the staff of The Oregonian. And 
this week the retirement of Philip H. Parrish 
as editor of The Oregonian’s editorial. page 
marks the end of an era in the century- 
long history of the most distinguished edi- 
torial page in northwestern America. Only 
two other men had charge longer: The pio- 
neer Harvey W. Scott, 40 years, who died in 
1910, and his successor, Edgar B. Piper, 18 
years, whose passing was in 1928. 

Parrish took charge in January 1939, only 
afew days less than 17 years ago. He re- 
signed the first of this month and now Will 
serve aS consulting editor. His difficulty has 
been from failing health, largely asthmatic. 

His 17 years began when the world was 
approaching the end of an unruly peace 
when it was about to go crumbling and 
smoking into what many believed to herald 
the true Armageddon of the Apocalypse. His 
stewardship carried through the 6 years of 
history’s worst war and the first frightening 
decade of history’s worst peace. 

During this period he has advised his read- 
ers wisely and fearlessly on controversial 
matters, Yet his deep knowledge of history 
and his devotion to literature, painting, and 
the arts in general have shone through, and 
have kept a balance such as exists on only 
arare handful of American papers. 

What caused the man and the hour to get 
together? What was the background he 
brought to the job? ‘This article is my per- 
sonal testament rather than a biography, yet 
certain biographical facts will help. 

Parrish was born in 1896 in Michigan, a 
son of Randall Parrish, a minister who later 
won fame as a popular novelist. Philip grew 
up in Boyd County, Nebr., where his mother’s 
people were farmers. He came to Oregon in 
1913 as a boy, intending to take horticulture 
at Corvallis and then operate the apple 
orchard his father was paying for “on tick.” 

However, such orchard projects soon were 
bailing out for a dime a dozen. And, mean- 
time, 3 years at the college had found Par- 
tish’s interests turning more and more to 
history, sociology, and literature. So in 
1916-17 he transferred to the University of 
Wisconsin, and was there when World War I 
ended his formal education. 

Returning to the west coast, he found the 
Tecruiting sergeants unimpressed by his 118 
pounds, his 5 feet 4 inches, and his limited 
eyesight. 

He went looking for work, seeking a re- 
Porter's job because, as he says, he literally 
couldn’t think of anything else. He reported 
for some months for the old Morning Olym- 
Plan in Washington’s capital city, and an- 
other few months for the Bellingham 
(Wash.) Herald. 
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Then while covering the draft board at 
Bellingham he memorized the eye chart and 
got-past the board into the Army. 

Out of the service, he took off immediately 
for Portland. He had loved the city from 
the first. There were then four general 
dailies—the News, the Telegram, the Ore- 
gonian, and the Journal—in booming com- 
petition. Young Parrish talked his way 
onto the Journal and remained for 8 years, 
from cub to star reporter. 

By the time I met him, “Phil,” as he was 
invariably known, was already one of the 
foremost reporters in the Northwest. He 
had covered disasters such as the Astoria fire 
and the Kelso bridge tragedy; crimes like the 
Bromfield affairs in Roseburg, which in- 
cluded the then novelty of wiring an auto- 
mobile to a package of dynamite; and the 
alarms, trials, and floggings due to the ac- 
tivities of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Some of the finest reporting of the decade 
was that done by Parrish during the hunt 
in the Siskiyous for the three d’Autremont 
brothers, killers, and would-be trainrobbers. 

What set his stories apart from others was 
the contemplative attitude. One sensed, even 
while knowing they had to be written hur- 
riedly, within sound of the bloodhounds, that 
they were done by a reflective person. He 
‘wrote from a “frame of reference.” 

I met Phil first in the old Portland Press 
club, then housed in a decaying Victorian 
mansion on N. W. Davis Street. This was 
quite a place. I fancy that no visitor failed 
to ke impressed with the old structure’s 
deep melancholy. Its facade surely pre- 
sented the idea that though this House 
of Usher might still stand, it stood none 
too stoutly; yet within its high ceilined 
rooms young men of the press gathered to 
discuss newspapers, art, literature, and lesser 
subjects. 

Our gatherings were animated and often 
noisy. Most of the time Phil sat like a some- 
what morose owl, peering out from under 
the thickest and most unruly head of hair 
in town, impassibe save for his dark eyes 
that lighted or dimmed according to his 
interest in the matter before the house. 
When he chose to speak, however, he said 
something to the point. It mattered little 
whether the point was serious or ribald, he 
illuminated it. 

YEAR SPENT AS OSC EDITOR 


In 1927 he married Margaret Sheridan of 
Portland and by way of a honeymoon they 
moved to Corvallis where he became Oregon 
State alumni editor. A year later, however, 
he was back at the Portland Journal doing 
work on the rim during vacation period and 
asking to be returned to the regular staff. 

At that time, though, the Journal had & 
policy of being displeased with anyone who 
had once left its employment, and the editor 
in charge told Phil a permanent job prob- 
ably, but not certainly, would be opened up 
by the time the vacation work was ended. 

Phil was irritated by the indefiniteness. 
He walked north along Broadway, turned 
down Alder and so to the eighth floor of the 
old Oregonian building, where George Prit- 
chard put him to work within 10 minutes. 
It proved, in view of Portland’s subsequent 
newspaper development, a historic walk. 

In quick succession Parrish was reporter, 
copyreader, assistant city editor, Sunday 
editor, and editorial writer. In his spare 
time he began a book which was to run 
serially in the Sunday paper and to be pub- 
lished in 1931 as Before the Covered Wagon. 

Here was notice of a new major writer in 
the Northwest, a man with poetry in his soul 
who had also a profound respect for histori- 
cal fact. It is a combination of some rarity. 


BOOK INFLUENCED M’NARY 


The late Senator Charles McNary read 
Before the Covered Wagon, which deals in 
large part with the Colunrbia River, on his 
famous trip to Washington that resulted in 
getting Bonneville Dam for the Columbia. 
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The Senator later described the volume as 
the greatest book ever written on the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

It is, in fact, a classic already, made so by 
the adults and the generations of youth who 
have been reading it continuously for a quar- 
ter of a century. They have read it be- 
cause of the magic imparted to its narra- 
tive by the writer as artist. 

The immediate though regional success of 
Before the Covered Wagon came at a time 
when Sunday Editor Parrish stood at a cross- 
roads: He could remain with the Oregonian, 
hopeful of opportunity, or he could go free- 
lancing on the national market. 

Paul Kelty, who had become editor, de- 
termined the matter by offering him a full- 
time editorial post. So during half a dozen 
years, early in the depression, he was ad- 
vancing on the staff which included, besides 
Kelty: R. G. Callvert, specialist in politics 
and taxation; Larry Hodges, foreign affairs; 
and Ben Hur Lampman, who many believe 
was America’s greatest nature essayist. 

Tige Reynolds, and then Quincy Scott, 
drew the cartoons during those early years. 

It was a brilliant training school, and evi- 
dently Parrish learned wel; for in 1939 when 
Palmer Hoyt as publisher and M. J. Frey as 
business manager took charge for the heirs 
of the Pittock and Scott families, he was 
named Kelty’s successor. This in spite of 
his being the youngest of the editorial writ- 
ers (associate editors). 

All of the original group now are dead 
except for Quincy Scott, who is in retire- 
ment. (Another casualty has been the late 
beloved Ralph Lee, cartoonist.) 

Asked to compare the staff which he in- 
herited in 1939 with the staff he passes along 
in 1956, Parrish pointed out the difficulty of 
judging: 

“When I went into the editorial end, none 
of the men there except for Quincy Scott 
had ever been near a college. They were 
newspapermen, and particularly editorial 
writers, through sheer love of it. One of 
them, Ben Hur Lampman, was, in my opin- 
ion, most certainly a genius, a printshop 
his training school. 

“However I am very proud of the new staff 
members and the manner in which they have 
taken over. Most of them are university men 
and scholastically far better prepared than 
the old staff. With the support of Publisher 
Frey, they were chosen as much for their 
devotion to the page as for their superior 
training. Herbert Lundy as editor and Mal- 
colm Bauer, Jalmar Johnson, and Albert 
McCready as associate editors, will carry on 
in the highest tradition, as will Cartoonist 
Art Bimrose. 

“I am all the more confident in saying this 
because of the conditions of control the 
staff will inherit. In the 10 years since 
M. J. Frey, now publisher, took charge, he 
has shown a deep concern for editorial in- 
dependence and problems. I do not recall 
that he has ever reversed a single editorial 
decision. I owe him an unpayable debt for 
his protection. 

“So far as the owner, S. I. Newhouse, is 
concerned, he is the answer to an editor’s 
dream. After these several years I still 
haven't the slightest idea what Mr. New- 
house’s policy is on any subject whatever.” 

READERS GIVEN RESPECT 


Perhaps this is the place to mention that 
Parrish has consistently refused to write 
down to readers of the Oregonian, being con- 
vinced that readers have a sixth sense which 
detects snobbery and dishonesty. He never 
has shortened words or sentences at the ex- 
pense of meaning, and points out that pages 
which seek attention through typographical 
trickery, such as big type and piles of black- 
face, soon lose most of their influence. 

He started out determined to be as bold 
on public issues as Editors Scott, Piper, and 
Kelty had been before him, but without 
calling his opponents nasty names simply 
because they disagreed with him. 
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Nor does the Oregonian appear to have 
suffered from this combination of forthright- 
ness and erudite syntax. At the depth of 
the depression the daily press run was down 
to around 90,000. Today it tops 230,000. 

Meanwhile, though diverted permanently 
from the library to the newspaper Office, 
Phil needed one more book to round out 
his family. Before the Covered Wagon hav- 
ing been dedicated to Mrs. Parrish, he re- 
quired one for their daughter, Pamela (now 
Mrs. John H. Davidson and the mother of 
two children of her own). 

So he wrote a textbook, Historic Oregon, 
in competition. It was selected (1937) and 
at the expiration of the present 6-year con- 
tract will have been the official textbook 
for the schools of Oregon, outside of Port- 
land, for 24 years. 

Thus for a quarter of a century Mr. Par- 
rish has been at the breakfast table of most 
of us in the form of the Oregonian’s edi- 
torial page, and for at least a quarter of 
a century the youth of Oregon has grown 
up with his description of Oregon and its 
past foremost in mind through the textbook. 
I can hardly imagine a more extensive power 
than he has been exercising, or a more un- 
obtrusive one. He has been doubtless one 
of the most influential men in the history 
of the State—yet comparatively little 
known. 

To complete this piece about the end of 
one era of the Oregonian and the beginning 
of another, I should remark that my regard 
for Phil Parrish, a close friend of many 
years, is such that I may not judge his 
achievements with proper objectivity. Yet, 
he happens to be one of the outstanding 
men of my acquaintance. I doubt that in 
this article I have made him bigger than 
life size, and time may well prove I hardly 
did him Justice. 


Hon. Martin P. Durkin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the Nation’s most outstanding labor 
leaders, Martin P. Durkin, died on No- 
vember 13,1955. His passing was a great 
loss to the labor movement, which he so 
ably represented, and to his legion of 
friends. 

The parents of Martin P. Durkin were 
Irish immigrants, and his father was an 
ardent trade unionist and head of a 
large family. 

Martin P. Durkin was born and reared 
in the back-of-the-yards district on the 
southwest side of Chicago, the district 
which it is my privilege to represent. 
After attending elementary school and 
high school, he then went to night school 
to further his education. He started to 
work as an apprentice steamfitter, a 
trade which he followed during his life- 
time. 

In 1933, during the dark days of the 
depression, Gov. Henry Horner appoint- 
ed Martin Durkin as director of labor for 
the State of Illinois. At that time I was 
a member of the General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois and served on the 
labor committee in the house. 

It was during that time that I really 
got to know Martin Durkin and his great 
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work in recommending legislation for 
the benefit of the laboring man. 

To Martin P. Durkin belongs a great 
deal of credit for the passage in the State 
of Illinois of the minimum-wage law— 
an 8-hour working day for women—a 
law establishing the public-employment 
service and providing for unemployment 
compensation. He assisted greatly in 
obtaining improvements to the State 
workmen’s compensation law. Under 
his leadership the Department of Labor 
for the State of Illinois became a model 
and example for the rest of the country 
to follow. 

In 1853 Martin Durkin was selected by 
President Eisenhower to become a mem- 
ber of his Cabinet as Secretary of Labor, 
a position which he filled with distinc- 
tion. 

Martin Durkin had many outstanding 
characteristics, but to me his greatest 
virtue was his deep humility. He was a 
very religious man, and would never sac- 
rifice principle. 

To his widow, Anne McNicholas, and 
their sons, Martin and William and John, 
I wish to extend my genuine and sincere 
sympathy. 


Honorable Debior 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, while we 
do not always see eye to eye with the 
Government of Great Britain, it is for- 
tunate that through the years we have 
been able to work together generally in 
a spirit of good will and cooperation. 
That has meant a great deal to our coun- 
try and to Great Britain, and it has 
meant a great deai to the peace and 
security of the world. 

Recently our Government received a 
payment from Great Britain on a Brit- 
ish financial obligation to the United 
States. I was much pleased to read a 
couple of editorials in regard to this 
payment in newspapers from the State 
of Texas; and, having received unani- 
mous consent to do so, I insert them in 
the REcORD: 

[From the Houston Press of December 30, 
1955 | 
HONORABLE DEBTOR 

The United States Treasury will receive 
from Great Britain today a check for $138 
million. 

It will be the fifth annual repayment in- 
stallment of principal and interest on the 
$4.3 billion loan in 1946 to Britain. 

Forty-five annual payments remain— 
meaning the last one falls due in the year 
2000. 

It has not been easy for the British to 
make these annual payments in dollars. 
They could have defaulted or used the es- 
cape clause in the loan agreement. 

It is to the credit of our British friends 
that they are paying. 

This year’s payment, for example, !s equal 
to all of Britain’s earnings from about 3 
months’ exports to the United States. 


January 1 


The real pinch comes because Britain sti) 
has to import more from the United States 
and pay for it in dollars—than she expor, 
to the United States to obtain dollars, }, 
1955 Britains dollar gap was about 43 
million. : 

The British check, therefore, means dray. 
ing on Britain’s gold and dollar reserves, 

We can only hope that the economic sity. 
tion will so improve that Britain's subg. 
quent payments will be made with great, 
ease—not so much because of the acty 
money involved but because in this day ang 
age of easy credit it is encouraging to kno, 
of an honorable debtor. 


[From the Houston Post of January 7, 1955 


BRITAIN Pays $138 MILLION ON UNITED Sr; 
LOAN 


When a foreign country repays money bor. 
rowed from the United States it’s neq 
and that country should get a big hand. By 
it is not unusual for Britain. She has ju: 
paid the fifth annual installment of princi. 
pal and interest due on the $4,372 million 
loan made to that country in 1946. 

The $138 million payment is equal t 
Britain’s earnings from about 3 months’ ¢. 
ports to the United States, according to th 
British Information Service. The major par 
of the loan was to cover essential purchase 
by Britain from our country. Britain has 
tried to close her serious dollar gap by in. 
creasing exports to the United States. But 
she still buys more from us than she sells 
in return. 

Forty-five more annual installments and 
Britain’s loan will be paid in full. More 
power to her. 


A New Blow to a Persistent Political 
Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the lead 
sentence of an editorial appearing in the 
December 14, 1955, issue of the New York 
Times reads: 

A new blow has been siruck at the per 
sistent political myth that the way to the 
heart—and the vote—of the American farme 
is by espousing a policy of high, rigid prc 
supports. 


Under leave to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I desit 
to include the editorial which is entitled 
“The Farm Vote.” 

The new blow theme on which } 
based stems from a recent poll conducte 
by the American Farra Bureau Fedele 
tion. This highly regarded organiza 
tion, which has member bureaus in evelY 
one of the 48 States and which represents 
as estimated four-fifths of all the 
ganized farmers in the country, polled 
its members on the question of mei 
versus flexible farm price supports. 

The result was overwhelming. Farm: 
ers of 33 States went on record cleatly 
and unequivocally as favoring a syste? 
of flexible price supports. There is # 
apparent attempt being made by some 
individuals to the effect that farmer 
favor rigid supports, when there is amp* 
evidence to the contrary. 


{ 18 
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The following editorial asks a ques- 
tion, and sets forth an answer which is 


worth considering : 
THE Farm VOTE 


Anew blow has been struck at the persist- 
ent political myth that the way to the heart, 
and the vote, of the American farmer is by 
espousing & policy of high, rigid price sup- 
rts. This was the poll taken of its mem- 
pership by the biggest and most comprehen-~ 
sive of the Nation’s farm organizations, the 
american Farm Bureau Federation, which 
has member bureaus in every one of the 48 
states, and which accounts for, roughly, 
four-fifths of all the organized farmers in the 
country. The Farm Bureau poll showed that 
only seven States favored a return to the 
fixed high-level supports which had been 
introduced originally for dealing with the 
war emergency. Thirty-three States went 
on record as clearly and unequivocally for a 
flexible price support system. 

If this vote represents even an approxi- 
mately fair cross-section of farm opinion on 
the moot issue of fixed, versus flexible, price 
supports then how did the idea get abroad, 
as it obviously has (judging from the haste 
with which two of the leading Democratic 
candidates for the presidential nomination 
plumped for that policy), that the farmer, 
despite the widespread evidence of their evil 
economic consequences, nourishes a deep and 
abiding affection for high and inflex:ble sup- 

orts? 
Mthe origins of that myth are by no means 
obscure. Two elements went into its mak- 
ing. The first, and the positive element, was 
the sedulous cultivation and circulation by 
friends of high-level supports of what, on its 
face, had the appearance of a valid syllogism. 
This argument ran as follows: 

(1) President Truman’s surprise reelection 
in 1948 was made possible by the farm vote; 
(2) the President symbolized the issue of 
high price supports versus flexible supports; 
(3) therefore, the smart thing to do is to 
string along with rigid price supports if you 
want to be elected. 

To understand how the advocates of rigid 
supports have got as much mileage as they 
have out of this argument it is necessary to 
bring in the second element referred to above. 
This is the obvious, if disillusioning, fact 
that political party platforms are not re- 
garded by the general public as must reading. 
Otherwise the public would have known that, 
if Mr. Truman was running in 1948 as the 
Proponent of high rigid price supports, then 
he must have been running on some other 
platform than that of the Democratic Party, 
since the very first commitment made by 
that platform in the field of agriculture was 
4 commitment to a permanent system of 
flexible price Supports, 

That Mr. Truman conducted his 1948 
Campaign against a background of high farm 
Prices is, of course, true (though, as we now 
— they had already been receding from 
the crest of the postwar peak as early as 
June of that year). But it is a misstatement 
ot the facts to suggest that the postwar 
farm prosperity derived from the high, rigid 
supports, which, though professedly dis- 
*pproved of by Mr. Truman and his Council 
7 Economic Advisers, still remained in the 
1aW at that time as a hangover from the war. 
The high farm prices of those days were a 
Product of the free price system at work. 
iced reflected the fact that not only was 
an ho $8,400,000,000 Government-held 
oa of farm commodities casting its de- 
ao on shadow over the market, but that 
cn was an insufficient supply of American 
wane Products to meet the overwhelming 
“a demand. For proof of this one has 
hues to consult the Government figures 
a am the behavior of farm prices in the 
that = immediate postwar years vis a vis 
the thas nonfarm prices. Prices received by 
inn Tmers Tose well above parity with non- 

“prices in 1942 and remained in that re- 
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lationship through 1948. ‘This means, of 
course, that they were even further above 
the 90 percent of parity support level, and 
completely out of touch with and independ- 
ent of it. 

If anyone doubts that the identity of high 
supports and political success is a political 
fiction, he might take a brief glimpse at the 
other side of the coin. We know that in the 
1948 election, which they won, the Demo- 
crats didn’t, as the high-price support advo- 
cates would like to have people believe, 
espouse rigid supports, but flexible supports. 
In 1952 the Democrats lost the election. Did 
they lose it because they were identified with 
flexible price supports The answer is on 
record in the 1952 Democratic platform. 
That statement of party policy read: ““‘We ap- 
plaud the recent congressional action in 
setting aside the sliding scale farm price 
supports * * * and we will continue to pro- 
tect the producers of basic agricultural prod- 
ucts under the terms of the mandatecry price- 
support program at not less than 90 percent 
of parity.” 





Usurping Legislative Functiens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I read with sincere interest an article 
by Columnist Joseph H. Baird in the 
January 12 issue of the DeKalb New Era, 
regarding the tumult and controversy 
which has resulted from the unwar- 
ranted attempt of the Federal Supreme 
Court to usurp legislative functions. 

In his column, the Passing Scene, Mr. 
Baird has given us a thoughtful discus- 
sion regarding this important question. 
In the following paragraph he asks a 
very pertinent question: 

We have heard much talk during the last 
2 years of the 14th amendment, on which 
the Supreme Court presumably based its de- 
cision. But is any amendment to the Con- 
stitution more sacrosanct than any of the 
others? And what of the 10th amendment? 


In the article Mr. Baird also empha- 
sizes a fact which many of us have been 
pointing out in speeches and otherwise 
that the opinion of the Court is not 
based on law but on sociological argu- 
ments. On that point Mr. Baird’s arti- 
cle states: 

I am convinced by recent study that the 
United States Supreme Court's ruling in the 
segregation cases was based entirely on so- 
ciological arguments, and that it lacks any 
firm legal bases. 


As a part of these remarks, I insert 
herewith the above-mentioned column 
in its entirety: 

THE PASSING SCENE 
(By Joseph H. Baird) 


Not since the days of Reconstruction fol- 
lowing the War Between the States has the 
Legislature of Georgia faced such solemn and 
dynamic problems as the body which con- 
vened in Atlanta Monday. It must decide 
whether the State of Georgia, acting within 
the limits of the Federal Constitution, shall 
defy the Unitéd States Supreme Court. 

There are strong indications that it will. 

Gov. Marvin Griffin and the Georgia Edue 
cation Commission have urged the legisla- 
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ture to declare the Supreme Court’s decision 
of May 1954 ordering the end of segregation 
in the public schools null and void. 

The commission holds that the Supreme 
Court acted in violation of the solemn com- 
pact between the Federal Government and 
the several States. In this contest over 
power, the commission holds, only a consti- 
tutional amendment, proposed by Congress 
and passed upon by the States, can settle 
the issue. 

It seems to me that the commission has 
taken a strong and defensible position, al- 
though I am aware that there will be shouts 
of “nullification” from the North if the legis- 
lature acts in accordance with the commis- 
sion’s recommendation. 

We have heard much talk during the last 
2 years of the 14th amendment, on which the 
Supreme Court presumably based its deci- 
sion. But is any amendment to the Consti- 
tution more sacrosanct than any of the 
others? And what of the 10th amendment? 

This amendment, a part of the Bill of 
Richts, provides: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited to 
it by the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

Nowhere in the original Constitution is 
there any mention of the public-school sys- 
tem or of education generally as a province 
of the Federal Government. In the light of 
the 10th amendment, it seems obvious that 
the men who framed the Constitution in- 
tended that control of the schools should 
rest in the hands of the States or of the 
people. 

Nothing In any of the latter amendments, 
including the 14th, was designed to extend 
the power of the Federal Government over 
education. 

Unfortunately, the issue of segregation in 
the public schools has been so beclouded by 
emotionalism that clear and logical thinking 
nas become difficult. Many people press to 
the conclusion that anyone who supports 
the Supreme Court decision is a friend and 
anyone who opposes it is an enemy of the 
Negro race. 

Such thinking, or lack of thinking, is 
mental rubbish. 

I believe I am typical of many southerners 
who ardently favor any reasonable measures 
to promote the political, economic and cul- 
tural advancement of the Negro race. I 
realize that progress in the South is partly 
dependent of ever-rising living standards for 
Negroes as well as Whites. 

Yet at the same time I am convinced by 
recent study that the United States Supreme 
Court’s ruling in the segregation cases was 
based entirely on sociological arguments, 
and that it lacks any firm legal bases. 

We have here to consider not only the 
question of segregation in the schools. The 
Supreme Court’s decision raises the even 
more basic question of whether that august 
body is not trying to usurp the powers 
granted to the co-equal executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Federal Government, 

The role of the judiciary is to interpret the 
law—not to conceive it. As observed earlier, 
the Constitution gives the Federal Govern- 
ment no control over education. Congress 
has not seen fit to assert such control. 
Neither has the President of the United 
States. How, then, can the Supreme Court 
properly arrogate to itself such control, as 
it does by issuing directives to the States to 
end segregation? 

Readers of this column may recall that I 
have not always agreed with ex-Gov. Herman 
E. Talmadge on racial issues. But this does 
not blind me to the worth of a recent book, 
You and Segregation, written by Governor 
Talmadge. While parts of it may have been 
written with an eye on the coming Sena- 
torial elections, there remain large areas of 
the book where he has done excellent re- 
search work on the segregation problem 
and particularly on the Supreme Court’s 
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encroachment into fields of power reserved 
to the States. 

Those interested in the coming fight in 
the legislature will find the book well worth 
@ judicious reading. 


Mr. Dulles, Champion of Irresponsibility 
if He Did What He Claims He Did 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a very pertinent edi- 
torial entitled “The Dulles Self-Ap- 
praisal” which appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch on Friday, January 13, 
1956. The editorial follows: 


Through the medium of an article in Life 
magazine, Secretary Dulles has published a 
fascinating encomium on the record of his 3 
years in charge of the State Department. 
The issues he raises could be left for his- 
tory to evaluate were it not that they have 
an important bearing upon the present con- 
duct of foreign policy. For Mr. Dulles’ praise 
of himself gives us a disturbing index of his 
attitude toward the problems American di- 
plomacy faces today. 

The Secretary does not quite claim to be 
“Superman,” but he does modestly take 
credit for preserving the peace of the world 
on three occasions. It was his recommenda- 
tions to President Eisenhower, he suggests, 
that averted world war over Korea in 1953, 
over Indochina in 1954, and over Formosa in 
1955. On each occasion, Mr. Dulles says, the 
country “was brought to the verge of 
war. * * * We walked to the brink and 
looked it in the face. We took strong ac- 
tion.” And this strong action he credits with 
compelling Communist retreats and saving 
the peace. 

As to Korea, it is Mr. Dulles’ contention 
that the Communists did not start to nego- 
tiate a truce seriously until he and President 
Eisenhower decided, while returning from 
their post-election trip to the Far East, that 
if the war continued in stalemate we would 
attack Manchuria with atomic weapons. 
This stand, Mr. Dulles argues, frightened the 
Communists so badly that they did not even 
dare break off truce talks when Rhee freed 
the war prisoners. 

Obviously, nobody can know how scared 
the Communists really were in the absence of 
testimony from their side. Mr. Dulles’ claim 
as to the motivations of the truce cannot, 
then, be finally evaluated. But this can be 
said: If he did counsel an atomic attack on 
Manchuria, at the risk of world war, he was 
guilty of an inexcusable gamble with the 
destiny of the human race. 

In early 1953 the fighting had all but ended 
in Korea, with a de facto though not yet 
formalized cease-fire along the 38th parallel. 
To advise an expansion of the war in these 
circumstances—to invite Russian interven- 
tion under its China defense treaty and an 
atomic holocaust on a world scale—was un- 
forgivable. 

Mr. Dulles’ claim that his “strong action” 
saved the peace in Indochina in 1954 con- 
flicts directly with the facts as they have 
been brought out to date. These facts are 
that he failed in his attempt to organize 
collective intervention with British partici- 
pation. His story now is that, nevertheless, 
Eden and Mendes-France were able at Ge- 
neva to negotiate from his “strength”; and 
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that it was the possibility of combined inter- 
vention that frightened the Chinese Com- 
munists out of intervention of their own. 

This is too tenuous a theory to be taken 
seriously without further evidence beyond 
Mr. Dulles’s naturally biased interpretation. 
But again it can be said that if he did actual- 
ly advise allied intervention in a colonial 
war, and did advise “massive retaliation” 
with atomic weapons in case China came in 
on the side of Ho Chi-minh, then he was 
guilty of a scandalous act of irresponsibility. 

As the facts now appear, peace came to In- 
dochina not by Mr. Dulles’ show of strength, 
but by the patient perserverance in diplo- 
matic negotiation of Eden and Mendes- 
France, again Mr. Dulles’s will and at times 
his active opposition. 

As to Formosa, Mr. Dulles argues that the 
Chinese Communists were deterred from at- 
tacking that island by the congressional reso- 
lution which he sponsored to authorize the 
President to use force in its defense. This 
resolution, he said, made American inten- 
tions clear and eliminated the possibility of 
Peiping miscalculation. 

But the conspicuous fact about the resolu- 
tion at the time was that it did not make 
our intentions clear. On the vital question 
as to whether we would fight for the coastal 
islands as well as Formosa, the Chinese and 
everybody else were left in a fog of doubt; 
and Mr. Dulles at the time, instead of making 
a virtue of clarity, argued that to “keep 
the enemy guessing” was the height of clever 
strategy. 

So it is most difficult to agree with the 
Secretary’s self-appraisal as an architect of 
peace. It seems to us that peace resulted 
not so much from his reckless brandishing 
of atomic weapons as from the restraint and 
caution of the British, the French, the Amer- 
ican people and even the Communists. 

Let history settle that controversy. The 
alarming fact remains that we now have as 
Secretary of State a man who still thinks 
that bluff and bluster and threat of force 
are the appropriate methods of diplomacy 
in this perilous age. 

“The ability to get to the verge (of war) 
without getting into war is the necossary 
art,” says Mr. Dulles. Does President Eisen- 
hower fully understand that his Secretary 
of State has this concept of the aims of 
foreign policy? 


Montana Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled “Montana Resources,” appear- 
ing in a publication called Montana Busi- 
ness, issued by the School of Business 
Administration of Montana Statae Uni- 
versity. The article indicates how great 
a State is Montana. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MONTANA RESOURCES 

Montana has a total area of 147,148 square 
miles, making it the third largest State in 
the Union, and a population of some 640,000, 
ranking it 46th in population density, with 
an average of approximately 4 persons per 
square mile. Despite its areas of moun- 
tainous terrain and wasteland, the State ob- 
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viously has space to spare—no overcrowg 
cities or miles of traffic Jams in Mop a 
It is also generously endowed with natuy 
resources, particularly mineral, timber os 
er, and agricultural resources, which ogy, 
support a considerably larger population 

The statement is sometimes made ths 
Montanans do not want to see their resource, 
developed and new industries establishes 
It is true that few Montanans woulg Wish 
to see their State heavily industrializeg an{ 
over-crowded, although this possibility a. 
pears remote at the present time. On the 
other hand, the need for additiona] industry 
to add diversification to the Montana econ 
omy and to provide adequate employmen 
opportunities for the normal populatio, 
growth is generally recognized. New indus. 
tries are necessary merely to maintain the 
present level of prosperity and to Provide 
opportunities for the growing numbers of 
young people who will soon be entering the 
labor force as a result of the high birth rates 
of the 1940’s. The majority of Montanay 
recognize this and many are working actiyey 
toward the attraction of desirable new jp. 
dustries. 

Montanans are generally good salesmen {fq 
their State. Some of the most taciturn cay 
become eloquent in describing its scenic 
beauty and pleasant way of life; however, the 
extent of Montana’s natural resources ar 
not always so obvious. Since one of the first 
requisites of a good salesman is to know his 
product well, this brief survey may serve as 
a reminder of the scope of “Montana's re. 
sources and production and the potential. 
ties as yet undeveloped. 

A quick inventory of resources reveals, 
for example, that the State can claim huge 
mineral reserves, including the largest 
known deposits of chromite, manganese 
and vermiculite in the United States, hun 
dreds of millions of tons of phosphate rock, 
and over 200 billion short tons of Coal; an 
estimated 56 billion board feet of live saw 
timber; installed hydroelectric power capac- 
ity which places it ninth among the States, 
with huge resources as yet undeveloped; 
and approximately 14 million acres of crop- 
land and 45 million acres of pasture. 

Productionwise, in 1954 among the 4 
States Montana ranked first in zinc, chro- 
mium, and vermiculite, second in manga 
nese, fourth in phosphate rock, fifth in cop- 
per, ninth in hydroelectric power, second 
in wheat, third in barley. 

HUGE MINERAL RESOURCES 


The abundance of mineral resources makes 
“the treasure State” an apt description 0 
Montana. Total value of mineral production 
in the State since 1951 has averaged ove! 
$125 million per year. (The March 190 
issue of Montana Business includes a table 
which gives production and value of mil 
erals for 1950-54). 

Copper, zinc, and oil currently make Up 
about two-thirds of the total value of Mon- 
tana’s mineral production. Lead is produced 
as a byproduct of zinc mining. The pro 
duction of gold, the discovery of which 
brought many settlers to the State, is rela- 
tively unimportant today. Silver also is de- 
clining in importance, being produced most 
as a byproduct from copper and _ lead-2ine 
ores. With the development of cheap under 
ground block caving methods at Butte, the 
long-term outlook for copper and zinc pro 
duction appears excellent. With tremet- 
dous reserves, Butte will be a leading mil- 
ing center for many years to come, and 
earlier predictions of its deterioration into & 
deserted mining camp now seem ridiculous. 

Varying estimates have been made of the 
extent of petroleum reserves in 
Most are in the nature of guesses, since ex 
ploration of the State’s oilfields are not com: 
plete. Nevertheless, Montana is known to § 
have large oil resources, perhaps in the neigh § 
borhood of a billion barrels. b 
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1956 
Although most widely known for its cope 
jead, zinc, gold, silver, and oil, the State 
‘many other mineral resources. Some are 
already meking important contributions to 
Montana's prosperity; others will no doubt 
geo future development. The list which fol- 
jows includes only some of the more promi- 
nent and promising minerals in the State. 
Many others are also present, although not 
necessarily in commercial quantities, and 
others will undoubtedly yet be discovered. 
parite: Barite occurs in several spots in 
Montana and is currently being mined near 
Greenough in Missoula County. A processing 
plant is located at the mine and both 
crushed and ground barite are produced. 
parite is used in paint pigments, chemicals, 
and as an adulterant or filler in products 
such as rubber and paper. 

Cement rock: Limestone and shales suit- 
able for cement manufacture are present in 
yast quantities. Only one cement plant is 
located in the State, however, at Trident in 
Gallatin County. 

Chromite: The Mouat mine in Stillwater 
county is producing chromite concentrates 
under a@ Government contract. Last year 
this mine produced over three-fourths of 
the total United States output. The United 
States Bureau of Mines estimates that chro- 
mite deposits in Stillwater County amount 
to 80 percent of all known reserves in North 
America. High production costs would make 
operation of the mines economically un- 
justifiable were it not for chrome’s impor- 
tance to national defense as an essential 
metal. 

Coal: Tremendous reserves of coal, virtu- 
ally untouched, are present in Montana, 
The United States Geological Survey esti- 
mated the State’s coal resources at 222 bil- 
lion tons in 1949. Practically all of this is 
located in eastern Montana and is subbitu- 
minous coal or lignite. Production in the 
State has been declining since the war, 
amounting to only 1.4 million tons in 1954. 

Fluorspar: Fluorspar, used in the ceramic 
and steel industries, has been reported in 
several locations in Montana. Production at 
the present time comes only from the Crystal 
Mountain deposits near Darby in Ravalii 
County. 

Gypsum: Very little gypsum is produced in 
Montana, although deposits run into mil- 
lions of tons. The bulk of the gypsum pro- 
duced comes from Fergus County and is used 
in the Trident cement plant. 

Manganese: Until Nevada took over in 
1954, Montana was the leading manganese 
producer in the United States. Battery 
manganese has been produced at Philipsburg 
since before World War II. During the war 
production of high grade manganese was be- 
gun at Butte and at Philipsburg. Govern- 
ment stockpile depots are still maintained at 
the two towns, 

Phosphate rock: Enormous reserves of 
phosphate rock suitable for use by the fer- 
tlizer industry and additional huge reserves 
of lower grade material suitable for elemen- 
tal phosphorus exist in the State. Phosphate 
rock is mined in the Garrison area for ship- 
ment to a Trail, B. C., fertilizer plant. Rock 
for the Anaconda fertilizer plant comes from 
Idaho. The Victor Chemical Works elemen- 
tal phosphorus plant uses rock from Beaver- 

head County. 

Talc: A large volume of readily available 
talc exists in Montana. In 1954 it was pro- 
duced in the Beaverhead-Madison County 
area and shipped to out-of-State grinding 
plants, 

Tungston: Montana became an important 
Producer of tungsten in 1954, with the devel- 
Opment of the Ivanhoe Mine in Beaverhead 
County. 

Vermiculite: Montana is the leading pro- 
ducer of vermiculite in the United States by 
virtue of the Zonolite Company's operation 
at Libby. Other deposits are also known to 
be located in the State, in Ravalli, Madison, 
and Hill Counties. 
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Electric General 











Carload- Bank 
inge 8 power con- store : 
ae sumption ?| sales 4 debits * 

Sites 110.0 93.7 92.0 92.4 

96. 6 105. 2 100.0 99.4 

105.0 109.3 102.6 106. 5 

85.9 85.5 99.7 95. 5 
100. 0 102. 5 106. 3 106. 0 106, 2 
105. 6 109.8 133.8 111.7 115.4 
110.2 122.2 151.2 119.8 134. 5 
113.8 135.0 165.8 126.5 141.8 
112.7 143.8 185. 2 126.6 164.9 
111.3 150. 5 175.4 147.1 178.6 
111.3 141.8 157.7 159. 5 198. 1 
123.7 119.9 155.3 215.3 252.2 
134.0 131.2 169.7 248.1 300. 4 
140.9 125.0 178. 4 270.9 337. 5 
142. 4 122.3 190. 2 266. 3 344.6 
144. 4 130.9 201.9 272. 5 381.4 
146.4 139.0 206. 1 282. 5 415.8 
150. 5 | 142.6 229. 4 298. 5 423.7 
151.5 150.5 252.7 290. 5 420. 1 
150. 1 146.0 220. 1 293. 4 441.0 
149.5 128.8 127.2 309. 5 487.5 
147.5 164. 6 162. 4 339. 5 509.9 
149.6 179.8 245.1 352. 4 502.8 
147.9 155.0 248.7 14.4 475.2 
141.1 151.0 253.6 200. 9 483.1 
140.7 140. 0 269.0 194.3 424.3 
141.7 133.3 246. 6 226. 5 4232. 2 
145.7 136, 1 256. 1 303. 8 425.2 
151.4 | 152, 2 257. 6 306. 9 466.0 
157.8 | 142.7 267.8 292.0 474.0 
159.5 152. 1 258. 0 305. 5 452.0 
161.1 164, 7 300. 0 328, 2 491.9 
159.8 179.7 350. 2 353. 4 536. 6 
BAGG to eueeos sss 380.0 360. 4 554. 1 





1 Index numbers computed from estimates of Unemployment Compensation Commission of Montana. Estimates 
include ail full- and part-time wage and salary workers who worked or received pay during the pay period ending 


nearest the 15th of the month. 


1939= 100, 


2 Index numbers computed from reports of Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of Montana, comprising 


total carloadings of freight loaded at Montana points, 


Daily average. 


3 Index numbers computed from kilowatt-hour sales of Montana Power Co., Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., 
Pacifie Power & Light Co., Bonneville Power Administration, and the Bureau of Reclamation to commercial and 
industrial users for consumption within Montana, reduced to hourly average kilowatt-hours per month, Figures 
from Mareh 1955 revised, to include sales to Anaconda Aluminum Co, 

4 Index numbers computed from reports of Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, based on dollar sales of 80 to 


89 department and general stores in Montana. 


Daily average. 


§ Index numbers computed from reports of Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, based on data from banks in 


16 Montana communities, 


Retail food price index, Montana 


[May 1950=100] 


Daily average. 


Meats, 


poultry, 


and fish 








All food 
1954 
OCteber......cnsace 113.7 
November.......- 108. 4 
December.......- | 108. 0 
19565 
A OT 109. 7 
, 108. 6 
107.4 
108. 7 
108.0 
107, 2 
108. 4 
106. 7 
September....--- 108. 6 
OCODOP....caascnas 107.9 
November-.-_..-.- 105. 1 





104.9 
98. 3 
97.9 


100. 
101. 
98. 
100. 
Ww. 
102. 
102. 
98. 
102. 
98. 


NE NOR NUAHPOND 


© 
ow 


Dairy 
products 


107.3 
107.3 
108. 2 


108. 
106. 
108. 
106. 
105. 
105. 
104, 
105. 
104, 
105.0 
105.4 


SHOR RkONAID 


Source: Computed from reports of the Montana D 


partment of Labor and ladustry. 


Daily average production of selected minerals 
in Montana, 1935-39 and 1st 10 months, 


1954-55 





First 10 months— 


1935-39 








Copper... ! short tons. 329. 8 
DE, .aassnineieceens i do.... 121.9 
ROM eon ec § do.... 51.1 
Silver... } fine ounces_-} 31, 398.0 
CE canoe DG; cuz 651.7 
Crude oil. 2 thousands 

of barrels. 14.9 








1 Daily average production computed from reports of 


U.S. Bureau of Mines. 





1954 | 1955 


190. 4 
196. 1 
47.4 
16, 520. 5 
72.7 


38. 1 





42,4 


2 Daily average production computed from reports of 


the Oil and Gas Conservation Commnission of Montana. 


FIFTY-SIX BILLION BOARD-FEET OF SAWTIMBER 


One-fourth of Montana (over 22 million 
acres) is classified as forest land. Seventy 
percent of the forest land is rated as “com- 
mercial”; that is, suitable and available, now 
or prospectively, for timber production for 
industrial use. Estimated total volume in 
Montana’s commercial forests is 56 billion 
board-feet. About one-half of this is Douglas- 
fir and larch; other important species are 
ponderosa pine, spruce, and lodgepole pine. 
(Table 1.) The annual cut of lodgepole and 
spruce in the State could be substantially 
increased. In addition, there are large areas 
of dead timber which can be utilized and 
large amounts of wood residue from logging 
and milling operations suitable for various 
forest products. Recently, plans for a ply- 
wood plant which would utilize waste wood 
were announced for Missoula. A small plant 
of the same type is already in operation in 
Polson. Other lumber-products 4ndustries 
frequently mentioned as possibilities for 
Montana are hardwood, pulp, and paper. 


TABLE 1.—Volume of live saw timber, Mone 
tana, 1949 

















Millions 
Species of Pea ae 

UE TER i i aia naate 15, 359 27.5 
WGsteriv INfG) nn. cocceicecnecccnen 11, 760 21.0 
PORCCIOES PING s ic do ccccacnnasswns 10, 969 19.6 
RRPHOO. 5.3566. nadciodatin wmmaes 6, 953 2.4 
Lodgepole pine 6, 947 12.4 
Western white pine 1,119 2.0 
CORE INOU INI atc i cciecrmccn 677 1.2 
White bark and limber pine__..--- 628 3 
WIIG OP 5 oe odcuncckcccmadtesanns 610 43 
COPIED TR sis cack Catena 393 <a 
Nestern red CodaP...co<ccoccacouas 356 6 

Miscellannous:*. ioc ccccdnnwwnce 189 -é 
TOGA oo ose innnamawni 55, 960 100.9 





1 Includes aspen, birch, box elder, green ash, willow, 
elm, western hemlock, 

Source: U.S. Forest Service, Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment Station, Missoula, 
Mont, 
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VAST POWER POTENTIAL 


The most superficial survey of Montana’s 
resources would not be complete without 
mention of hydroelectric power. Practically 
all of the power generated in Montana is 
hydroelectric; the State has vast potential- 
ities as yet undeveloped. Plans and pro- 
posals by both private and public agencies 
indicate that further development will take 
place in the near future. The availability 
of low-cost electric power has played an 
important role in attracting two new indus- 
tries to the State—elemental phosphorus 
and aluminum. 

FIFTY-NINE MILLION ACRES IN FARMS 
AND RANCHES 


Altogether, Montana has approximately 59 
million acres in farms and ranches, of which 


TABLE 2.—Montana’s 


All wheat 
DE WG oo etercmcaimnscoemereencnennsehaened 
BTING WHERE. nnn anon eicm ccc cnn cnencuness| owes do 
Barley 


Flaxseed 
Mustard seed--- 
Potatoes 
DE ee cine an oennemniawenen 
All hay 
ORR I ine meamainn names do 
Wild hay do 


Bushel 


1 Preliminary. 


do-. 


Pounds 
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about 14 million acres are classified as crop- 
land and 45 million acres as pasture. In 
1954, the State produced 76.6 million bushels 
of wheat, slightly below the previous 10-year 
average but ranking second only to Kansas 
as the Nation’s leading producer. (Table 2.) 
Preliminary estimates of the 1955 wheat crop 
are placed at 97.6 million bushels, second 
highest on record. Montana is also an im- 
portant producer of barley (ranking third 
among the States in 1954); mustard seed, 
first; flaxseed, fifth; and sugar beets, eighth. 
The total value of all main crops produced 
in the State in 1954 is estimated at 
$279,700,000. 
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Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Montana is also widely known as a live- 
stock State, ranking 9th in the number of 
beef cattle (2.4 million) behind several Mid- 
western corn States and Texas, Oklahoma, 
and South Dakota, and 4th in the number 
of sheep (1.7 million) on its ranches in 1955. 
The combined total value of sheep and cat- 
tle in Montana was estimated at $273.9 mil- 
lion on January 1, 1955. 

Much progress has been made in methods 
of agricultural production in recent years, 
resulting in greater efficiency, higher yields, 
and increased ability to withstand the haz- 
ards of unfavorable weather conditions. 
Further advancement will undoubtedly be 
made. As a result, the agricultural sector 
of Montana’s economy represents a growing 
market for such products as fertilizers and 
chemicals. Although fertilizer is now being 
produced in the State, there appear to be 
possibilities for expansion. It is also pos- 
sible that some agricultural chemicals could 
be produced. 

Food processing plants based on the State's 
agricultural industry currently make up an 
important segment of manufacturing in the 
State. With the exception of beet sugar and 
flour, however, most of the products are for 
local consumption only and further expan- 
sion will be largely dependent upon popula- 
tion growth. 

AND AN ALERT AND ENERGETIC POPULATION 

Natural resources are of little use unless 
combined with the most important of all 
resources—men and women and their skills 
and activities. Montana has only a small 
population and labor force, but its people are 
energetic, adaptable, and better educated (in 
terms of number of years of school com- 
pleted) than the population of the United 
States as a whole. The proportion of Mon- 
tanans over 25 years of age who have come 
pleted high school and of those who have 
had some college work is substantially above 
that of the total United States citizenry in 
the same age groups. (Table 3.) 


TABLE 3.—Education of Montana and United 
States population over 25 years of age, 
1950 

Percent of total 

United 

States 


school completed 
Montana | 


Elementary school: 8 years or less-- 42.6 46. 
High school: 
Oe 5 Ce oo eeieaiens 


15 
23.0 


9 
16.9 
2 


20.3 


10.7 7.2 

4 vears__ 6.1 6.0 

EGG PROITOG .W co wacsscewccsesse 2.5 2.8 
! 


Median years complete: | 10.2 9.3 


U.S. Bureau of Census, 1950 census of popula- 


Source: 
tion. 

It is unfortunately true that Montana Is 
losing a substantial portion of its human re- 
sources to other areas. Unlike natural re- 
sources, human beings are mobile and tend 
to move where their skills and abilities are 
most fully utilized. Thus in 3 short years, 
between 1950 and 1953, Montana’s popula- 
tion in the productive age groups 18 to 64 
declined 2.5 percent compared to a gain of 
5.6 percent in those age groups in the 11 
Western States as a whole. The answer, of 
course, is to provide more and better employ- 
ment opportunities in Montana through de- 
velopment of resources and industry. 


Construction of Powerplants Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, a 
most provocative article has been 
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brought to my attention recently Which 
I believe would provide food for th 
10Ught 
to the Members of the Senate. I ther. 
fore ask unanimous consent to hay, 
printed in the Recorp this article eh. 
titled “America’s Most Dangerous fy. 
periment,” written by David ghp. 
. ‘ a 
Teeple, and published in the Decempe, 
1955 Mercury magazine. 

There being no objection, the artic, 
was ordered to be printed in the Repo 
as follows: ‘ 

AMERICA’S MOST DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT 

(By David Shea Teeple) 

The United States has gambled on man 
3 ; Ny 
noble international experiments in recent 
years. For the most part they have bee, 
based on fantastic delusions about human 
behavior. They have resulted in fiascog 
Always communism has grown stronger and 
freedom weaker. Thus far, however, the 
strength and resources of our country hare 

been sufficient to absorb the damage, 

This year we launched a venture whic 
could be disastrous and perhaps fatal to oy 
existence as a nation. We are now advocat. 
ing and assisting in a program to construct 
atomic powerplants in the so-called power 
starved areas of the world. 

Ten years ago, in 1945, a special committes 
of the United States Senate was establishe 
to investigate problems relating to the de. 
velopment, use, and control of atomic energy, 
By their own admission, an organized prese 
sure group, of eminent scientists appeared 
before that committee. Without exception 
they were dedicated to the belief that the 
atomic weapon which they had helped to 
create made war obsolete. They sincerely 
believed that the only solution was an inter. 
national agency to prevent the manufacture 
of such weapons. 

Since their thinking influenced the con 
duct of our legislators and our diplomats, it 
is no more than fair that we recall the state. 
ments they made at that time. We were 
teld by Dr. Vannevar Bush, president of 
Carnegie Institution of Washington and the 
Director of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, that: 

“Eight years ago there were two coun 
tries in the world whose people had ‘been 
trained for over a generation to prepare for 
a war of aggression, Germany and Japan 
The leaders of those countries had their peo 
ples so propagandized and so under contro 
that they did not know the world situation; 
and that was an enormous threat to the 
world and out of it came a great war. 

“No such situation exists today, and thos 
two nations are conquered and under cols 
trol and should remain so. We have no ni 
tions in the world today that do not wish 
a long, fruitful period of peace; and, in my 
opinion, every country is anxious to bring 
that about, not only the peoples of every 
country but the rulers of every country. We 
have no situation such as then existed. 

“I am quite sure that the Russians do no 
feel that we are a threat. We do not have 
interests which conflict seriously.” [This 
and subsequent excerpts are from the ofi- 
cial transcript, hearings before the Special 
Committee on Atomic Energy, 79th Cong, 
Ist sess. ] 

Dr. Irving Langmuir, at that time associate 
director of the research laboratory, Genera 
Electric Co., who had recently returned from 
an 18-day visit to Russia, said: 

“When you go to Russia and you find that 
Kapitza, Fersman, Frenkel, and Joffe—all 
those men who are working on problems) 
that have nothing to do with atomic energy~| 
when Joffe tells me and shows me the cyclo | 
tron started in 1938, work on which was dis} 
continued during the war and is now jus 
starting again, and tells me the cyclotron f 
will be finished in December of this yeal— 
and he is the most prominent physicist thé 
has had anything to do with nucled 
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spysies—W 


yen you see that, you are con- 
yinced they — carrying through a Man- 

‘ oject. 

oo ae world now knows, 4 years 
after ‘pr. Langmuir spoke, the Russians in 
1919 detonated a nuclear device. 

The wartime head of the Manhattan En- 
oineer District, Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, 
stated that he believed we could keep ahead 
of any other nation in the world in atomic 
energy for all time to come provided that 
the rules were the same for everybody. He 

a I say that the rules are the same, 
if we have secrecy, and they have secrecy, 
we will be ahead. If we have free and open 
qistribution of every hit of knowledge we 
have, and they have secrecy, they eventually 
are going ahead because they will finally find 
out something that we don’t know and we 
won't find it out.” 

The rules weren’t the same for everybody. 
We talked; the Soviets didn’t. They en- 
gaged in espionage; we didn’t. Where we 
stand today is anybody’s guess, 

The panacea for the world’s problems in 
1945 was to be international control and in- 
spection of atomic energy. Generai Groves 
was very skeptical of the possibilities of such 
inspection. 

Most of the scientists emphasized that in- 
spection could only be feasible before a 
widespread atomic energy industry existed 
throughout the world. Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, then Professor of Physics, California 
Institute of Technology and the wartime 
Director of Los Alamos, said: 

“Inspection must be based on a formal 
and open recognition on the part of the 
governments that they are not interested in 
making atomic weapons, that they are not 
interested in doing any of this work se- 
qeuy. * > * 

‘It is my conviction that the easiest time, 
and, in fact, the only time when one might 
hope to discover that there were violations 
of the convention would be the time when 
it is started, when you are pulling in your 
technical people, When you are having the 
equipment manufactured, when you are 
building the plants. * * * 

“I say if you are dealing with open plants, 
the problem of inspection is not so tough. 
If there is a powerplant some place and 
we are allowed—we, or the United Nations, 
or what have you—are allowed to maintain 
inspectors there, this problem does not look 
hopeless. 

“The problem starts looking hopeless if 
you have a country where you do not know 
what is going on, a@ country where there are 
imitations of freedom and movement.” 

It was admitted by the scientific witnesses 
that once atomic weapons had been manu- 
factured, they could be successfully hidden. 
Dr. Oppenheimer put it this way: 

“There are no ingenious devices whereby 
one nation could detect or control atomic 
armament in another nation committed to 
sovereignty and secrecy in this field. 

“If you hired me to walk through the 
cellars of Washington to see whether there 
were atomic bombs, I think my most im- 
portant tool would be a screwdriver to open 
the crates and look. I think that just walk- 
ing by, swinging a little gadget, would not 
give me the information.” 

All of the expert witnesses testified that 
In any atomic war a tremendous bencfit ac- 
crued to the aggressor. Again Dr. Oppen- 
heimer expressed the generally held view- 
polnt when he said: 

“Although the fear of retaliation is a very 
serious one, the advantages of attack are 
enormous, the advantages of initiative are 
enormous, 

“I believe, when the thing goes far enough 
and the stockpiles get bigger and bigger, 
that, at least, the advantages, the seeming 
advantages of the initiative will outweigh 
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any possible disadvantages of having other 
powers gang up on them.” 

Dr. Alvin M. Weinberg, speaking as a rep- 
resentative of the Federation of Atomic 
Scientists, said: “My feeling is that the 
advantage which accrues to the aggressor is 
overwhelming.” 

There was another accepted concept ad- 
vanced by our scientific fraternity—that any 
plants for peacetime applications of atomic 
energy could be readily converted to mili- 
tary use. Dr. Harold C. Urey, Nobel Prize 
winner, suggested that we have no such 
plants pending the time when we had really 
come to the agreement that guaranteed 
world security. Dr. Langmuir shared this 
view and stated: 

“Much of the discussion of the human 
value of atomic energy has been based on 
the thought that such energy may displace 
coal and oil as sources of industrial power. 
This, I think, is a relatively trivial matter. 
Even if coal or oil cost nothing as fuels, 
this would not have a very great effect on 
our civilization: we would not use our auto- 
mobiles much more and our electric power 
bills would not be cut as much as they 
already have been within the last 15 years 
by the improvements that have occurred in 
power production.” 

Pursuing this question as to whether or 
not there could be a reasonable separation 
of the manufacture of atomic energy for 
peace as differentiated from its manufacture 
for war, Dr. Oppenheimer stated: 

“The manufacture of atomic energy for 
peace, in any plants that I have heard dis- 
cussed, would make material latently which 
could be used for war. If you did this, if 
you made atomic energy and sold it in kilo- 
watts and so on and definitely made no pro- 
vision for military inspection of the prod- 
ucts which you were making at the same 
time and did this on a large scale, you would 
have perhaps solved, let us say, more than 
60 percent and less than 90 percent of the 
problem of making atomic weapons.” 

Senator TypINGS pursued the question 
with Dr. Leo Szilard, then of the University 
of Chicago, as follows: 

Senator Typ1ncs. Therefore, I take it that 
your answer meant that unless there was an 
international climate created which would 
make the control of the bomb or the elimina- 
tion of the bomb, whichever it might be, 
reasonably feasible with a promise of safety 
that, as an alternative it would be better if 
we could have an agreement that nobody 
would manufacture atomic energy even for 
peacetime purposes, because it would be so 
easy to slip over into the field of war pur- 
poses. Am I correct in what I have said? 

“Dr. Szmarp. Yes; precisely.” 

Dr. Urey expressed it this way: 

“In considering the problem of control 
there are two assumptions that might be 
made: First, that there would be no peace- 
time large-scale powerplants; and second, 
that peacetime powerplants would be per- 
mitted on a large scale. In order to secure 
power for industrial purposes from atomic 
energy, it is necessary to have very large-scale 
plants. If these large-scale plants were all 
in existence, ag they might be some 10, 20, 
or 25 years in the future, they would contain 
considerable amounts of fisisonable material 
that could be used for bombs. It would then 
only be necessary to withdraw the material 
from these plants and manufacture this ma- 
terial into bombs.” 

The belligerence of our scientists as to 
what steps they would take in the event that 
nations would not cooperate in international 
control was very surprising. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer stated, in reply to a question from 
Senator Byrp as to what he would recom- 
mend in the event any nation secretly and 
surreptitiously broke an agreement for inter- 
national control: : 

“If this situation arose, and it is clear from 
what I have said that I don’t think it needs 
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to arise, I would use military measures of all 
kinds against the offending country.” 

On the subject of the reliability of inter- 
national agreements, there was one scientist 
who differed with his colleagues. Dr. Ross 
Gunn, then technical adviser to the naval 
administration of the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory, stated that one of the basic prin- 
ciples of science was that if an experiment 
was performed a number of times and the 
same answer always resulted, that unless the 
fundamentals were changed, one could ex- 
pect the same answer if the experiment was 
performed again. Translating this scientific 
principle into the realm of human conduct, 
Dr. Gunn stated: 

“When people talk about international 
agreements, I would like to ask them to give 
me a quantitative figure of the probability 
of an international agreement lasting 25 
years, 50 years, or 100 years. And if that 
probability isn’t finite and of appreciable 
size, then I say we should not do the experi- 
ment over again. That is all I know about 
it, sir.” 

Another conclusion which was pretty 
firmly fixed in the minds of our scientists 
was that any atomic arms race would even- 
tually result in atomic war. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer bluntly stated: “I believe that if 
there is atomic armament there will be 
atomic war.” 

In reviewing the advice given in 1945 by 
our men of science it is clear that the future 
conduct of our atomic energy and diplomatic 
programs was to be based upon certain 
theses, as follows: 

(1) That international control of atomic 
energy was a necessity. 

(2) That a climate of peace existed in the 
world which would make such control 
possible. 

(3) That fee and unlimited inspection 
was a necessary prerequisite to such control. 

(4) That such inspection could only func- 
tion prior to the manufacture of atomic 
weapons by any other nation since atomic 
weapons once manufactured could never be 
detected. 

(5) That there was no defense against 
atomic weapons. 

(6) That it would be extremely dangerous 
to allow the development of a worldwide 
atomic energy power program prior to the 
securing of reliable control safeguards. 

(7) That in an atomic war the aggressor 
would have a tremendous advantage. 

(8) That in an atomic war the United 
States must attack first. 

All of the scientists testified that the pos- 
session of a power reactor would constitute 
from 60 to 90 percent ot the possession of 
atomic weapons. They further stated that 
it would be impossible to prevent diversion 
of fissionable materials from a power reactor 
to a weapons program. In hammering this 
point home, it was the consensus that in 
view of the threat of diverting fissionable 
materials from peacetime applications to 
weapons, the peacetime benefits were trivial 
in comparison to the dangers involved. 

In the 10 years since 1945 the rosy pic- 
ture of cooperation painted by Dr. Bush has 
rapidly dissipated if it ever existed. We 
have been through the Korean war, we have 
witnessed the rise of Red China and the 
expansion of communism throughout the 
world. 

We are now launched upon a full scale 
atoms-for-peace program which violates the 
technical advice given to us by our men of 
science. 

(1) Another nation, the Soviet Union, did 
clandestinely manufacture not only fission 
devices but also fusion devices. No man of 
science has advocated preventive war as 
most of them in 1945 stated should be done 
if this situation arose. 

(2) There are no reliable international 
control mechanisms. There are no present 
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prospects that there will ever be any reliable 
controls inasmuch as both the United States 
and Russia how have atomic stockpiles which 
the scientists say can never be detected by 
inspection, 

(3) We have entered into 20 bilateral 
agreements for the exportation of fissionable 
material, uranium 235, to foreign countries. 
Thus far the material is in 6-kilogram lots, 
insufficient for weapons purposes, but there 
is no doubt that once the politicians are 
committed to the program it will snowball 
and within a few years accumulated stores 
of the material sufficient for weapons will be 
available in many countries. 

It has been said on many occasions that 
the fissionable material which we are going 
to make available to foreign countries for 
power reactors is not “weapons grade.” We 
are told that it is 20 percent enriched in 
the isotope U,,,. The isotope 235 of uranium 
is the fissionable weapons material. Only 
0.7 of 1 percent of 235 occurs in natural 
uranium. 

An elementary student of nuclear physics 
and the uranium separation process knows 
that when uranium has been brought from .7 
of 1 percent to an enrichment of 20 percent 
U,,,,, the remaining task to bring it to weap- 
ons grade is not difficult. The big task is to 
enrich the material from its natural state to 
5 percent. From that point on any nation 
with an isotope separation process can bring 
the material to the proper enrichment for 
weapons very rapidly. Almost all of the 
costs of the preparation of weapons enriched 
material are expended in the first 2 percent 
of enrichment. To tell the American people 
that 20 percent enriched uranium 235 is not 
weapons grade, though technically correct, 
is a very dangerous half-truth. 

No American is opposed to the rapid ad- 
vancement of nuclear science insofar as it 
will assist in conquering disease, improving 
medicine, biology, agriculture, and indus- 
try. These humanitarian applications, how- 
ever, are accomplished by radioisotopes which 
are produced in reactors. They have no 
relationship to the exportation of fissionable 
material. The present worldwide reactor 
program is designed for the production of 
power. 

The power program needs U,,.. This ma- 
terial can be used to make atomic bombs. 


Despite the extravagant statements that 
have been made for atomic power, the Mc- 
Kinsey and Co. (consultants) reported to the 
Joint Corfimittee on Atomic Energy in July 
1955 that: 

Present technology for the production of 
electric power is based simply on atomic 
energy replacing fossil fuels as a source of 
heat, with the balance of the process for the 
production of electric power remaining the 
same. Under this technology, autNorities do 
not now anticipate that the cost of electric 
power in the United States will be substan- 
tially lowered through the use of atomic 
energy as a fuel. This fact limits the extent 
of the impact on the economy of the United 
States, but has real significance for other 
economies where the costs of fossil fuels are 
substantially higher. (Appraising the Im- 
pact of the Atom, McKinsey and Co., July 
1955.) 

If atomic power is developed, therefore, 
its benefits will accrue to foreign nations, 
not to the United States. In addition to 
increasing the industrial potential of for- 
eign nations, we are placing in their hands 
material which in quantities will tremen- 
dously increase their war potential. 

Once we sent scrap iron to Japan and 
later it rained from the skies at Pearl Har- 
bor. The risks to the United States in the 
present program do not justify the possible 
benefits. The atom has no morals. “Atoms 
for Peace” can become Atoms for War. This, 
therefore, is truly America’s most dangerous 
experiment. 
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Farmers Need Cash Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
which appeared in the January 11 issue 
of the Salina Journal. This is one of 
the large daily newspapers published in 
the Kansas wheat belt, and the editorial 
expresses concern that the proposed 
farm legislation does not provide suffi- 
cient immediate cash payments where 
they are badly needed. 

The State of Kansas has suffered seri- 
ously from a severe drought during the 
past 3 years, and the immediate prob- 
lem facing our farmers is some cash pay- 
ments which will help them through this 
period until we produce another crop. 
Needless to state, it is a serious situation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

THE JOURNAL’S OPINION—FARMERS NEED 

CasH Now 


Drought-threatened, pocketbook-flattened 
Midwestern farmers will find scant consola- 
tion in President’s Eisenhower’s farm 
message. 

With two exceptions, the benefits it pro- 
poses may not reach the farmers until the 
harvest of 1957 or later. 

But the farmers need help in 1956. Par- 
ticularly will they need it if the drought is 
not broken and if the new harvest is thin. 

The purchase of beef and pork and the 
refund of gasoline taxes will help. But they 
are not enough. 

Congress should put the loan price for the 
1956 wheat crop at 100 percent of parity. 
For the 1956 crop only. 

Wouldn't this be inconsistent? It would 
be, except that the whole plan is to be 
changed. 

In proposing the soil-bank program, the 
administration in effect has scuttled the 
flexible support scheme—although it may 
not want to admit it. If the flexible scheme 
is not to be relied upon to reduce production, 
then the reason for lowering the loan price 
has ceased to exist. 

The immediate question is a subsidy for 
ailing agriculture. Considering the need, 
the subsidy might as well be adequate. 

And as long as full parity support would 
be only temporary relief, the Government 
might well apply some limit on the total 
amount any one farmer might receive. 

These, of course, are “crash remedies,” 
temporary, and not part of a long-range 
program. 

President Eisenhower's message, quite 
properly, was mostly concerned with the long 
view. It was faulty only in failing to make 
immediate provision for an immediate sit- 
uation. 

With much of the 9-point program farm 
leaders will agree. There will be questions, 
however, about the soil bank that need to be 
answered in detail. For example, one won- 
ders just what should be done with the acres 
to be removed from production and put in 
the bank. 

This is as tough a puzzle as where and how 
our surplus stores of wheat should be 
dumped. 

It is heartening to know that the President 
and the Congress are giving such emphatic 
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attention to the farm problem. But farmers 
and all of us who depend upon them wit) p, 
more cheered if Congress takes emergen, 
action as well as provide a long-teny, 
solution. 


ne 


Don’t Make FBI Political Gestapo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker 
the high-handed action of the Federy| 
Justice Department which was (¢e. 
nounced on the floor of the House by 
Congressman HENDERSON LaNuam, of 
Georgia, on January 5, has aroused 
great resentment among people who be. 
lieve in law observance and law enforce. 
ment, and this resentment is justified, 
The brazen conduct in question has also 
affected the high regard in which the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has been 
held in the past. 

The action to which I refer was that 
in which an Assistant United States At- 
torney General ordered FBI agents to 
go into Cobb County, Ga., obstensibly 
for the purpose of investigating the ques. 
tion as to whether Negroes are prohibited 
from serving on a grand jury. 

There was no justification for that ae- 
tion. It was reprehensible in the ex- 
treme. It is being resented by right- 
thinking people everywhere. 

One of our excellent newspapers in At- 
lanta, the Metropolitan Herald, carried 
an editorial in its January 4 issue which 
voices the fears which are beginning to 
take shape that under the domination of 
a political-minded Attorney General and 
Justice Department, the FBI may degen- 
erate into a political gestapo. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Don’t MAKE FBI POLITICAL GESTAPO 

The extent to which the United States 
Supreme Court and the Department of Jus- 
tice have both become pawns in the hands 
of power politics is clearly shown in the 
current investigation by FBI agents of Cobb 
County’s method of selecting white and 
Negro jurors. 

This investigation was ordered by an 
Assistant Attorney General, presumably on 
order of Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
after the United States Supreme Court upset 
the conviction of a Negro in Cobb County on 
the grounds that his constitutional rights 
“may have been violated” (those are the 
exact words of the court) because no Negroes 
served on the grand jury which indicted him 
or on the trial jury which convicted him of 
rape. 

Cobb County officials report that a number 
of Negroes have served on juries there and 
that names are in both the grand jury and 
trial jury boxes. There is no distinction 4s 
to race on the name slips in the jury boxes, 
in compliance with another United States 
Supreme Court edict, they state. Despite 
this fact, the Nation’s highest Court and the 
Department of Justice are treating Cobb 
County as if it were the criminal in this case. 

The United States Supreme Court evident- 
ly did not take into consideration that the 
conviction it upset was the second trial 
granted the defendant. The first conviction 
was overturned by the Georgia Supreme 
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cause of a trial error, the Georgia 
ng determined that the Negro de- 
nould have every legal considera- 
; The fact that the defendant was under 
= ce as a sex Offender when he was con- 
ee of this latest crime seems to have 
ers no difference to the Federal court or to 

a mell. 
aut be embarrassing to John Edgar 
ver to have his FBI agents snooping 
ot nd trying to find a legal technicality to 
are dangerous, twice convicted criminal 
ae his superior, Mr. Brownell, and the 
United States Supreme Court bow before the 
tical force of the National Asso- 


erful poli 
sen for the Advancement of Colored 
cig 


gor dangerous situation when we find 
the Supreme Court and the Department of 
Justice practically always doing everything 
possible to free dangerous, convicted Negro 
criminals because their civil rights may have 

Thus the record of the United 


peen violated. 
states Supreme Court and Brownell’s Depart- 


ment of Justice. 

We agree with Governor Griffin, Attorney 
general Cook, and Cobb Solicitor General 
Hames in their condemnation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in its veiled threat against 
thecourts of Georgia. It is a violation of our 
most basic laws for the FBI to be used as 


a political gestapo. 
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court bel 
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Address by Congressman John J. Flynt, 
Jr, to the National Association of 


County Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 17, 1955, our distin- 
guished colleague, Hon. JOHN J. FLYNT, 
Jt, of Georgia, delivered a memorable 
address to the National Association of 
County Officials at their annual meeting 
in Richmond, Va. Congressman Flynt’s 
address emphasized the importance of 
local governments and stressed the very 
pressing need of our people for the right 
of local self-determination. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I am pleased to include 
the major portion of Congressman 
Fiynt’s address: 

EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN 
JoHN J. FLYNT, JR., TO THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS ANNUAL 
MEETING IN RICHMOND, VA. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
grateful to you and your executive commit- 
tee for the invitation to meet with you to- 
day, and I am especially delighted to discuss 
with you our joint responsibility to the re- 
spective subdivisions of Government which 
We serve. In most instances you who serve 
your counties, districts, and parishes do so 

if a genuine desire to be of public 

Service. It matters not what capacity in 

Which you serve. I belicve I make a safe 

latement when I say that each of you put 

lar more into the job you perform than you 

Teceive out of it in monetary compensation. 
In the entire history of the American 

People of our Nation and of the States and 

local subdivisions of government which com- 

Prise our Nation, it has been a historical 

fact that the best public servants and the 

Officials are those who serve out 
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of a genuine and conscientious desire to im- 
prove the community, State and Nation in 
which they live. 

The principle is well established that the 
responsibility of government under our law 
and Constitution rests with the people. The 
American people are the only sovereign power 
under our form of Government. We who in 
one form or another have been chosen to 
elective office have received from this sov- 
ereign power our commission and our man- 
date to be public servants in a representa- 
tive form of Government. If ever we fail to 
realize that we are a part of a representa- 
tive form of Government and if ever we 
fail to fulfill the commission entrusted to us, 
then we have failed in the basic concept of 
the form of Government which has made 
this Nation the greatest in the history of 
civilization. 

There is a phrase in the State constitu- 
tion of my own State of Georgia. In fact, 
it is paragraph 1 of article I of our State 
constitution. It reads: 

“All government, of right, originates with 
the people, is founded upon their will only, 
and is instituted solely for the good of the 
whole. Public officers are the trustees and 
servants of the people, and, at all times, 
amenable to them.” 

Of the responsibilities which rest upon 
you as a governing Official of the county in 
which you live, three of them stand out 
above all. First, there is a responsibility 
to your own local government of which you 
are a part to lend to it a dignity and stature 
so that all persons may have a genuine and 
deserved respect for constituted authority. 

In this connection, it seems to me that 
the first responsibility of local officers, in- 
deed the first responsibility of all public offi- 
cials, is to maintain and preserve the princi- 
ple of local self-government and local self- 
determination. This country of ours and 
our government on every level has become 
the great Government that it is and the 
great Nation which we are because of strong 
foundations on the local level. 

We could no more have built a strong nae 
tional government with weak local founda- 
tions that you could build a pyramid on 
its point or suspend this building in space 
without solid, genuine foundations. 

It is for this basic, underlying reason that 
we who live in the South are so firm and so 
confident of the rightness of our position 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently sought to overturn and 
overthrow. If the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or any other tribunal by 
whatever name it may be known, can de- 
stroy the principle of local self-government 
and local self-determination on the issue of 
public schools, then it can also do it in 
every phase of local government. This deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court to which I refer 
was aimed at the South, and under the guise 

of a legal decision it overturned every 
precedent known to legal minds. Those of 
you who have read the Supreme Court de- 
cision are well aware of the fact that it ad- 
mitted that it was not based on law but was 
based on_ sociological and psychological 
factors. 

Therefore, we urge and call upon you who 
live in other parts of the United States to 
join with us as we seek to preserve the prin- 
ciple of local self-government and local self- 


determination. 


Don’t say it can’t happen to you, for just 
as surely as the principle of local self-gov- 


ernment is destroyed in Georgia or Virginia 
or Alabama, then before you know it, even 
perhaps before the moon changes again, you 
will lose certain rights which you think are 
safe and secure to you today. 

So, never send to know for whom the bell 
tolls, it tolls for you. 

We have long believed that we enjoy more 
freedoms than any other people in the world, 
nd yet by recent decisions of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States, that Court has 
destroyed the most basic and fundamental 
freedom of all, the freedom of choice. 

Secondly, a public official owes a respon- 
sibility to the citizens of the political sub- 
division he serves, whether it be on a mu- 
nicipal, county, State or national level. “A 
public office is a public trust.” Any public 
official who undertakes to conduct the duties 
of his office in any spirit other than that he 
is performing a sacred trust is unworthy to 
hold the position to which he has been 
chosen. 

The third of the three responsibilities 
which are enumerated here is the respon- 
sibility to one’s self. “This above all: To 
thine own self be true, and it must follow, as 
the night the day, Thou canst not then be 
false to any man.” If and when this thought 
becomes the guiding spirit which motivates 
each public official in the performance of his 
public duty then we shall be assured for all 
time of better and finer government on every 
level of government known to American 
people. 

Public confidence in public officials and in 
local self-government is determined largely 
by the manner in which the duties of local 
public offices are conducted and carried out. 
Each and every public official is, and at all 
times should he, responsible for his every 
public action. 

It is, of course, necessary on all levels of 
government to hold what are known as ex- 
ecutive sessions, that is in certain phases of 
legislation and certain phases of carrying out 
administrative and executive duties, it is 
necessary that these sessions be conducted 
in relative privacy. But one indispensable 
part of our form of government is that the 
results and actions of these executive ses- 
sions, once they have been made, be made 
freely and openly available to inspection by 
the public generally. This is as it should be, 
because truth is a weapon of freedom; and 
conversely the suppression of truth is a 
weapon of dictatorship. 

There are two essential characteristics 
which a successful public official must pds- 
sess. One is a thick skin and the other is 
courage. 

It is not necessarily right, but it is never- 
theless true and correct that any public 
official, good or bad, is at all times subject 
to attacks sometimes minor and on the other 
hand sometimes extremely vicious. He, 
therefore, must at all times be ready, wiliing 
and able to withstand any attack which may 
be made upon him as an individual or as an 
office holder. He must be able to laugh at 
those which are made in either a joking or 
half-joking fashion, and at the same time, 
he must be able to repel by whatever means 
necessary those of a vicious and scurrilous 
hature. 

The other characteristic which every public 
official must have is that of courage. He must 
be able to make decisions and to stand upon 
the decision he has made so long as he be- 
lieves that decision to be right and just. He 
cannot vacillate and he cannot change his 
mind with each changing wind or each wax- 
ing moon. 

There is a story told that during the reign 
of Henry VII, of England, there was a bishop 

of Westminster by the name of Hugh Lati- 
mer. Whatever faults Henry VIII had, he 
was a regular attendant at worship services 
in Westminster Abbey Sunday in and Sunday 
out. One difference between him and other 
worshippers was that he didn’t sit in the 
congregation as you or I do; Henry VIII sat 
in his royal box and looked down upon the 
pulpit and congregation alike. Whenever 
he disagreed with anything contained in one 
of Bishop Latimer’s sermons, he would voice 
something akin to a negative amen. One 
day at the end of Bishop Latimer’s sermon, 
Henry VIII rose in his royal box and said, 
“Bishop Latimer, your King is speaking to 
you. On next Sunday morning, you will re- 
turn to and renounce and 
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recant every word which you have spoken to- 
day.” Needless to say, it was not necessary 
to send out notices to fill the pews the fol- 
lowing Sunday. When next Sunday rolled 
around, the bishop was in his pulpit, the 
King was in his royal box, and every available 
pew and standing space was filled. After 
the prayer was prayed and after the hymns 
were sung, Bishop Latimer took his place. 
He first turned in the direction of the King 
and addressed himself: “Bishop Latimer, 
Bishop Latimer, understandest thou that 
thou are in the presence of the Sovereign 
King of England who has the power to sever 
thy head from thy shoulders?” Then Bishop 
Latimer lifted his eyes toward the sky and 
again addressed himself, saying, “Hugh, 
Hugh, knowest thou that thou comest from 
Almighty God who has the power to cast 
thy body and soul into everlasting hell. 
Speak the truth, man, speak it with all thy 
heart.’”” And then he proceeded to preach 
the identical sermon he had preached the 
Sunday before. There wasn’t a sound in the 
cathedral as he finished. Everyone was 
waiting for what would come next. Present- 
ly, Henry VIII rose, faced the bishop and 
faced the congregation, and said, “I thank 
God for one man in my kingdom with the 
wisdom to know what is right and the cour- 
age and strength to say it, even in the face 
of death.” 

A great many, perhaps most of you, are 
men and women who occupy positions 
charged with the building and maintenance 
of public roads and highways. In view of 
this, I am sure that you are vitally inter- 
ested in the legislative deliberations in the 
United States Congress on the proposal 
known as the Federal highway program. I 
think that you might be interested to learn 
of the plans that have been advanced. The 
administration plan, oftentimes called the 
Clay plan, has not been passed and prob- 
ably will not be passed by either House of 
Congress, and I am one of those who would 
have opposed it if the administration’s plan 
had reached the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This particular plan had what 
I consider five basic defects which would 
render it unsound, ineffective and actually 
un-American legislation. 

1. Under the pending proposal contem- 
plated in the administration plan, every dol- 
lar’s worth of road would eventually cost 
the taxpayers $1.55. 

2. The average life of a road is 20 years. 
Under the administration plan, it would take 
our children 30 years or more to pay for the 
cost of roads which had long since been worn 
out. 

3. The administration plan would com- 
pletely unbalance our road program, by 
freezing all work on our regular primary 
and secondary systems at $6221, millions 
annually while spending $2 billion each year 
(three times as much) on an interstate net- 
work of super-highways. Three-fourths of 
all Federal road funds on a system which 
constitutes only about 2 percent of our high- 
way mileage and carries only one-seventh 
of our traffic. 

4. The increase the administration plan 
seeks to provide is too abrupt. During the 
fiscal year just ended, we've appropriated 
$25 million for this particular network. 
The administration bill would increase this 
to approximately $2 billion, or 80 times as 
much * * * an increase of 8,000 percent. 

5. The administration plan would increase 
our national indebtedness by $31.5 billion 
and ultimately mean an unavoidable increase 
in taxes. 

I hope that you and each of you can and 
will make your views on Federal highway 
legislation known to your respective Members 
of Congress, for I believe I speak the senti- 
ments of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives when I say that we have a 
great deal of confidence and faith in the 
county officials who serve the counties which 
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comprise the districts we have the hqnor 
to represent. 

I am confident that I speak the feelings 
and sentiments of all of us when I say we are 
truly living in a changing world. We are 
living in a world which perhaps stands on 
the brink of the greatest era of world prog- 
ress in which the American Nation will 
naturally play a leading part, or we stand 
on the threshold of destruction and eternity. 

There are many people who believe that 
the cold war is almost over and that that 
which will follow will be peace or destruction. 
Whichever comes, we will go through a con- 
siderable change—an era of transition. 

Public officials are called upon to take the 
lead, to make decisions, and above all, to 
show courage in times of crisis and on days 
of decision. 

If you and I, as public officers, are to serve 
our Nation, our States, our counties, our 
families, and ourselves, it is the solemn re- 
sponsibility of each of us to accept the chal- 
lenge which comes our way and to meet with 
courage and determination each decision 
which we have to make. 

An Italian poet, Alighieri Dante, once said: 

“There is one heaven and one hell, but 
there are many roads which lead to each.” 

To that he added: 

“The hottest places in hell are reserved for 
those who in a period of moral crisis main- 
tain their neutrality.” 

The United States of America, the youngest 
of the great nations of the world, has be- 
come the greatest economic, moral, and 
spiritual force in the history of civilization. 
This has been no accident; it has been be- 
cause of the will and the determination of 
the American people. These people, even as 
you and I, who have carved out of the wilder- 
ness the greatest Nation in the history of 
mankind, have done so because of their in- 
tense desire for a way of life similar to that 
preached by the Man of Galilee 2,000 years 
ago. They have lived it in their daily lives; 
they have charted their course for the future 
in times of prosperity and times of adversity, 
and that course has been based upon the 
same principles and ideals which are ex- 
pressed in a quotation on a statute on the 
capital grounds in Atlanta, Ga.: 

“Give us the fortitude, which through the 
coluds, and gloom, and sorrow of apparent 
failure, can see the distant pinnacles upon 
which the everlasting sunlight rests.” 

Some time ago, I read a pamphlet in which 
a 10 or 12-year-old, barefoot boy dressed in 
overalls and a straw hat, freckled face with a 
fishing pole over one shoulder and a can of 
worms in his hand, was looking up to you 
and me. This boy, my friends, is typical of 
American boys all over, and this is (in es- 
sence) what he said: 

“Why not hold off turning everything over 
to the Government, so that the Government 
can issue it back in the form of so-called 
‘security and welfare benefits?’ How about 
giving me a chance at America the way you 
found it when you first came of age?” 

We owe the greatest of all responsibilities 
to this boy who asks you and me that sim- 
ple question. We owe it to him and to all 
others like him to fulfill our responsibili- 
ties and obligations to them as well as to the 
Nation we love and serve and thereby leave 
to him the kind of country he wants to live 
in and has a right to live in. 

Our democratic institutions, and with 
them our American way of life, exist by rea- 
son of their very virtue. If ever they cease 
to exist, it will be when you and I have 
forgotten the past, have become indifferent 
to the present, utterly reckless as to the 
future. 

Courage has been exemplified in the lives 
of four centuries of Americans who by their 
lives have kept up the installments on our 
contract with freedom, and the blood of 
American heroes who have given their lives 
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in.defense of our Nation has been the 
ture content which has built the Concrety I 
structure we call America—this same hee 
ica of which Oliver Wendell Holmes x LE 
when he said: Pots 
“The thing that sets America apart fr 
the rest of the world is that we always - 
on. Sometimes we sail with the wing ia 
times against the wind; but we always : 
We never drift or lie at anchor.” 7 


Opposition to the Appointment of Wesley 
D’Ewart as Assistant Secretary of th 
Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAtp: 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ax 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD some introdye. 
tory material, including some editorials 
and resolutions, in opposition to the ap- 
pointment of Wesley D’Ewart as As 
sistant Secretary of the Interior. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the AFL News-Reporter, Washington, 
D. C., October 28, 1955] 


GIVEAWAY PROTECTOR 


First it was tidelands, then Dixon-Yates 
Hells Canyon, and now it’s Wesley D'Ewart. 

The administration has nominated for the 
post of Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Public Land Development, Mr. D’Ewart, 
who when he was Congressman from Mon- 
tana supported legislative measures which 
infringed a sound public policy in respects 
to public lands. Here is a nominee whose 
legislative record shows that he favors turn- 
ing over to special interests vested legal 
rights in our public domain and other nat- 
ural resources. 

Now he’s been named by the President to 
be Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Public Land Development—a post in which 
he’s supposed to protect our public lands. 


[From the Oregonian of October 8, 1955] 
McKay’s BAD CHOICE 


Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay's 
penchant for baring his neck on the political 
guillotine baffles us. The latest incident 1s 
his appointment of Wesley A. D’Ewart, of 
Montana, as Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior for Public Land Management. The 
odads are that the Democratic Senate never 
will confirm this appointment when it meets 
in January. It should not. 

As a Representatve in Congress Mr. D’Ewart 
was the warm friend and spokesman for 4 
group of big-spread catt!emen who have been 
trying for years to rewrite the land acts 0 
give them feudal rights in the public do- 
main. In 1953 the bill he introduced at the 
request of the cattlemen, known as the 
D Ewart bill, or the Stockmen's Grazing Act, 
aroused a nationwide storm of opposition 
from conservationists. 

In defense of the rights of 30 million 
Americans who use the public domain an- 
nually, as well as in the interest of conserving 
watersheds on which urban life and crop- 
land farmers depend for water and poweé!, 
and in opposition to the demands of 14,830 
ranchers who have permits to graze cattle 


and sheep in the national forests, the Ore- J 


gonian said at that time: 
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“tn brief, the bill would give ranchers a 
ed right to national-forest grazing lands 
which now they use as a public privilege. 
The right would be perpetual in virtually all 
cases. Grazing lands would become, in ef- 
fect, a part of the rancher'’s property, without 
the cost of taxes and administration and for 
payment of a low fee. They could be sold 
with the home ranch to a new owner and 
panded down to descendants. Wealthy 
ranchers could buy other base property stra- 
tegically located to give them a monopoly on 
all the grazing lands they could use. A rea- 
sonable supposition is that the result would 
be larger and larger ranches and fewer small- 


vest 


er ranches.” 
The D'Ewart bill was defeated by the Re- 
publican Congress and _ Representative 


pEwart himself was defeated in his race for 
the Senate against Montana's Democratic in- 
cumbent, JAMES BE. Murray, by 1,728 votes. 
A new grazing bill was written by James E. 
McArdle, Chief of the Forest Service, and in- 
troduced as the Hope-Aiken bill. The new 
proposal eliminated many of the bad features 
of the D‘Ewart bill. But conservation inter- 
ests divided on it, and the Democratic at- 
tacks carrying over from D’Ewart’s efforts 
obscured its good features. 

Democratic candidates in 1954 tried to paint 
the stockmen’s bill as an administration 
raid on the public lands for private interests, 
treating the vicious D’Ewart bil! and the rea- 
sonably fair Hope-Aiken bill as one and the 
same. What will they say now that Secre- 
tary McKay has turned over administration 
of Interior’s public lands to Mr. D’Ewart? 
Politics aside, we cannot agree with the Sec- 
retary that Mr. D'Ewart is “a man of very, 
very good judgment.” The sponsor of the 
infamous 1953 stockmen’s bill cannot be ex- 
pected to press for multiple use of the public 


domain. 





RESOLUTION From St. HELENS Rop AND GUN 
Cuius, ST. HELENS, OREG. 

Whereas Wesley D’Ewart, former Congress- 
man from the State of Montana, introduced 
legislation while in Congress, which would 
have adversely affected the interests of the 
majority of the States entitled to the use of 
public domain and the forest reserves of the 
United States; and 

Whereas Mr. D’Ewart vigorously worked 
this legislation, as well as other legislation, 
detrimental to conservation interests; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Douglas McKay, has recently appointed Mr. 
D'Ewart to a position in control of the Range 
Management Division of the Department of 
the Interior: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the St. Helens 
Rod and Gun Club, this 21st day of Novem- 
ber 1955, That we recommend to the various 
clubs, and other interested parties, that we 
protest the appointment of Mr. D'Ewart; and 
be it further 

Resolved, We request the withdrawal of the 
appointment of Mr. D’Ewart, in view of his 
known attitude with respect to conservation 
matters detrimental to the interests of the 
general public; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of such resolution be 
sent to Secretary Douglas McKay, Secretary 
of Interior, Washington 25, D. C.; to Senators 
Richard Neuberger and Wayne Morse, Con- 
gresswoman Edith Greene, the Oregon Game 
Commission, the Idaho Game Commission, 
and the Washington Game Commission. 

NOVEMBER 29, 1955. 
Mr. Douctas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. McKay: The Powder River Sports- 
men’s Club, Inc., an organization of some 
700 sportsmen in Baker County, Oreg., did, 
at their regular meeting on November 21, 
1955, conclude that: 

Whereas Wesley D’Ewart, former Congress- 
man from Montana, while a member of 
Congress, introduced certain le gislation 
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which we believe would have adversely af- 
fected the interests of those entitled to use 
the Public Domain and the Forest Reserves 
of the United States; and 

Whereas Mr. D’Ewart worked vigorously 
for this legislation which we consider detri- 
mental to sound conservation, and; 

Whereas Mr. Douglas McKay, Secretary of 
the Interior, has recently appointed Mr, 
D’Ewart to a position in charge of range 
management fo the Department of the In- 
terior; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Powder River 
Sportsmen’s Club, vigorously protest the ap- 
pointment of Mr. D’Ewart to this position; 
and be it further 

Rsolved, We request the withdrawal of 
this appointment in view of his known at- 
titude in conservation matters, highly detri- 
mental to the interests of the general 
public; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, New 
Fliedner Building, 1017 Southwest Washing- 


ton Street, Portland, Oreg.; to Senator 
WAYNE Morse, Postoffice Box 136, Eugene, 
Oreg.; to EpiTH GREEN, Congresswoman, 


Portland, Oreg.; to the Oregon State Game 
Commission, Postoffice Box 4136, Portiand 8, 
Oreg. 
Sincerely, 
POWDER RIVER SPORTSMEN'S CLUB, 
F. J. Murpuy, Secretary. 


—_—— 


MULTNOMAH ANGLERS & HUNTERS CLUB. 
Portland, Oreg., December 28, 1955. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Room 402, Loyalty Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 
Dear Srr: I have been instructed by the 
board of directors of the Mutnomah Anglers 
& Hunters Club to send you a copy of a reso- 
lution passed on by the board of directors. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas Wesley D'Ewart, former Congress- 
man from the State of Montana, introduced 
legislation while in Congress which would 
have adversely affected the interest of the 
majority of the States entitled to use the 
public domain and forest reserves of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the said W. D'Ewart, vigorously 
worked this legislation as well as other leg- 
islation detrimental to conservation inter- 
ests; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior, 
Douglas McKay, has recently appointed the 
said W. D’Ewart to the position in control of 
the Range Management Division of the De- 
partment of the Interior: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Multnomah Anglers & 
Hunters Club of Portland, Oreg, this 20th 
day of October 1955, That such appointment 
be, and the same is, hereby protested in 
view of his known attitude with respect to 
conservation matters detrimental to the gen- 
eral public. 

MULTNOMAH ANGLERS & HUNTERS CLUB, 
By Wo. E. KNAUuER, Secretary. 





Commendation to Chairmen and Members 
of Aviation Subcommittees of Senate 
and House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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would like to have printed a resolution 
commending the chairmen and members 
of the Aviation Subcommittees of the 
Senate and House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committees, which was 
adopted by the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials at their annual 
meeting held last year in Dallas: 

Whereas the record of the 84th Congress is 
outstanding in the field of aviation legisla- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials in convention assem- 
bled especially commends the chairmen and 
members of the Aviation Subcommittees of 
the Senate and House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committees for: 

(a) Desirable amendments to the Federal 
Airport Act, Public Law 211; 

(b) Recommending permanent certifica- 
tion of local carriers, Public Law 38; 

(c) Not recommending enactment of the 
so-called omnibus aviation bills in their pres- 
ent form (S. 308, S. 1119). 





County Commissioners Association Urges 
Fair Return for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been trying to convey to this Congress 
and to Congresses before it that farm- 
ers of this Nation are fighting mad about 
the sliding scale as their income con- 
tinues to slide downward while the rest 
of the Nation enjoys prosperity. In this 
connection it is my pleasure to include 
with my remarks a resolution just passed 
by the County Commissioners Association 
of North Dakota. Represented are com- 
missioners from every county in the 
State. I will not include all their names 
as all are written in longhand, but well 
over 100 are listed. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas agriculture is the foundation of 
our national wealth, it is the basic industry 
of the entire world, along with forestry and 
mining the first link in our economic chain; 

Whereas the economic structure of our 
township, county, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernment is based on the existence and the 
purchasing power of the American farmer; 

Whereas the family-type farm and the 
continuing existence of the family-type 
farm is contingent upon the prices received 
for the products produced; and 

Whereas the prices received for farm com- 
modities have greatly reduced compared to 
prices received for other basic commodities 
thus imperiling the standard of living of the 
American farmer; and 

Whereas the standard of living established 
on the American farm must be maintained 
in order to preserve the very fundamentals 
of our American democracy; and 

Whereas the average North Dakota farmer 
retained a net income of 49 cents from each 
cash dollar he received in 1950 compared to 
a net income of 27 cents per cash dollar re- 
ceived in 1954; and 

Whereas from 1910 until 1949 farm income 
and national income rose and fell together, 
resulting in parity purchasing power for the 
American farmer; and 

Whereas since 1949 the national Income 
has risen steadily and the farm income has 
decreased steadily until it is a peril to eco- 
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nomic stability for all segments of the econ- 
omy in America: Fe it 
Resolved, That, if the powers of our de- 
mocracy can justifiably be used to stabilize 
the many major segments of our economy 
that those same powers be used to stabilize 
the most basic of all economic segments, the 
American agriculture; be it further 
Resolved, That greater recognition be 
given family-type farm, that the economy 
and standard of living be maintained on a 
level deserving of our democracy; be it fi- 
nally 
Resolved, That the County Commissioners 
Association of North Dakota ask and peti- 
tion the President of the United States, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Benson, and the 
Congress, that immediate recognition be 
given the problems of agriculture and a posi- 
tive program be initiated. 
Dated at Minot, N. Dak., this 10th day of 
January 1956. 
JacoB SWENSON, 
President. 
FraNK J. WANNER, 
Vice President. 
GILMAN WASTVEDT, 
Secretary. 


Why Congressmen Can’t Do Their Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January “12, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
January 8, 1956, issue of This Week mag- 
azine. The author, Mr. William L. Riv- 
ers, magazine writer and journalism in- 
structor at the University of Miami, 
Miami, Fla., worked for 2 years in the 
offices of Members of Congress: 

WuyY CONGRESSMEN CAN’T Do THEIR JOBS—~ 
Our LAWMAKERS ARE SO SWAMPED BY LET- 
TERS, 100,000 a Day, THEY CAN’T FIND TIME 
FoR THEIR WORK 

(By William L. Rivers) 

Question: With the new session of the 84th 
Congress now making headlines, a reader 
who wishes to remain anonymous, writes us, 
“I’ve read about how many Congressmen are 
missing from the floor during important ses- 
sions. Why is this? Are they letting their 
constituents down?” 

Answer: It’s an alarming truth that most 
of the day-to-day legislative work in Con- 
gress is done by a relatively small number of 
men. One Congressman estimated that as 
few as 100 “regulars” handled the work of 
the House of Representatives. “The rest,” 
he said, “are busy answering letters from 
home.”’ 

This is probably an exaggeration, but not 
too much so. There is no doubt that the 
heavy fiow of mail is the biggest single prob- 
lem that keeps Senators and Representatives 
from their proper tasks. 

Recently Dr. George Gallup’s American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion discovered 21 mil- 
lion Americans have, at one time or another, 
written to Congress. Most Congressmen 
laughed incredulously when they heard the 
figure. They felt that Dr. Gallup had over- 
looked a hundred million or so. 

I don't agree that Dr. Gallup made a mis- 
take. I think that 21 million letterwriters 
might be the right figure, but these 21 mil- 
lion write in again and again. 

Why do they write so much? Well, a friend 
of mine handles correspondence for a Sena- 
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tor from a far western State. This Senator 
regularly receives mail from an old prospec- 
tor who walks 17 miles to the mailbox. By 
writing to his Senator, he can be sure the 
trek will not be in vain. The Senator will 
write back. 

RSVP ALWAYS 


For, if there is one certainty about Capitol 
Hill it is that letters are answered—on any 
imaginable subject. Some of them find 
their way into the “Crackpot File.” These 
files mean work. They, too, must be an- 
swered. 

Why? It’s a matter of practical politics 
that not even the biggest statesmen in Con- 
gress can afford to forget. The late Repre- 
sentative William Bankhead, of Alabama, 
Speaker of the House, was asked by a fresh- 
man Representative what he should do to 
get reelected. Bankhead promptly replied: 
“Answer your mail. It’s the way you handle 
your mail that determines your reelection.” 

Years ago, the burden was reasonably 
modest. From about 1910 to 1920, each 
Representative averaged 15 letters a week, 
Senators a little more. There is now a flood 
of more than 100,000 letters a day to all of 
Capitol Hill—an average of 188 for each 
Member every single day. 

A freshman Senator, elected by a thinly 
populated State in November 1954, came to 
Washington on January 3, bringing with him 
a six-man staff that knew his State’s prob- 
lems intimately. On January 8, less than a 
week later, he reported that he and his 
helpers were hopelessly behind. “They 
elected me a Senator,” he said, “but what 
they really wanted here was a business 
agent.” 

His constituents were asking for every- 
thing from seed packages to autographs of 
President Eisenhower—and the Senator is a 
Democrat. 

HOMEWORK HELP? 


Throughout the year, the lawmaker will 
receive a mountain of requests for visas that 
the Department of State could have han- 
dled directly, agricultural information that 
the Department of Agriculture would have 
sent without senatorial prodding, requests 
for an appropriation for a constituent who 
slipped on the post-office steps back home 
and appeals from high-school students for 
information on homework assignments. 

He will get some even weirder communica- 
tions. There have been at least two letters 
from recently arrived Japanese students ask- 
ing if their military service to the Mikado in 
World War II entitled them to the benefits of 
the GI bill of rights. 

And my former boss, Senator FULBRIGHT, 
once received a request from a beverage con- 
cern asking him to pose for an advertising 
picture with a glass of beer in his hand. 

Some of the letters are of astonishing 
length. The unofficial record so far is held 
by an exserviceman requesting veteran aid. 
The letter ran to 90 dages, closely written 
on both sides. Veterans’ appeals, in general, 
outnumber all other varieties. In nearly 
every case, the lawmaker must first get in 
touch with the Veterans’ Administration of- 
fice back home, which may be just around the 
corner from the constituent. 


DEAR “SPARKY” 


There are some correspondents who write 
letters so they can say they know a Senator 
on a first-name basis. The first letter is 
formal: ‘Dear Senators.” The second runs: 
“Dear Senator SPARKMAN.” The third is 
“Dear JOHN.” A fourth received in Senator 
SPARKMAN’S Office started: “SPARKY.” 

To handle the flood of mail, Senators and 
Representatives may employ from 3 or 4 to 
2 dozen office workers. A Representative 
from a small district may average as few as 
30 letters a day during the session, while a 
Senator from a small State will get 70 to 150 
a day, and a Senator like Paut H. Douc.tas, 
of Illinois, 500 a day. 
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Now, it would be a mistake to suggest tha 
constituents stop writing their Congre. 
altogether. Senators and Representative, 
won’t even suggest that, both from fear ot 
the consequences and because they don't 
want to work in that kind of a vacuum, 

But a letter that asks the Congr 
to list the Presidents of the United States 
in order is costing a great deal of Mone 
comparatively. Such information could }, 
found in the public library. 

Petitions and resolutions might be cy 
down if people realized how little attention 
is paid them. Senator KEFAUVER, of Tennes. 
see, has said flatly: “No one reads them, 
They gather dust in Capitol files until cay. 
ried away. They seldom influence legisla. 
tion.” 

This seems to run: counter to the firs 
article in the Bill of Rights stating: “Cop. 
gress shall make no law * * © abridging 
* * * the right of the people * ® © to Pes 
tition the government for a redress of griey. 
ances.” However, the sad truth is that it js 
possible to get some people to sign anything, 
worthy request or otherwise. 

JUST WANT TO SAY HELLO 


The letters that often do count are thog 
that represent quite obviously the honest 
convictions of the writer, however unim. 
pressively they may be worded. 

And the correspondence that probably 
does much to insure that your lawmaker wil] 
have a chance to do his job is the one that 
closes: “Please do not answer this letter,” 

Time-consuming correspondence is costly, 
both in money and ultravaluable time, but 
there are other ways that lawmakers are pre- 
vented from doing their proper work. 

There are sometimes as many as 15 or 20 
pepole in the reception rooms of Senators 
and Representatives from large States near 
Washington. About one tenth are on im- 
portant business. Most of them just want to 
say hello. 

It might be a good idea to remark to the 
neighbor who mentions that he “had a couple 
of hours with the Senator while I was in 
Washington” that the interlude may hare 
been more profitable to one party than to 
the other. 

Add to the drop-in visits those that re- 
quire the Senator to do something and it's 
small wonder a Member of Congress some- 
times when reaching the floor late, slides into 
his seat and asks a neighbor of like political 
faith: “What are we voting on and how 
should I vote?” 


American Servicemen Entitled to Protec: 
tions Guaranteed in Constitution, Bill of 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Water- 
loo (Iowa) Daily Courier has rightly 
spoken out against treaties and agree- 
ments which permit the trial of Ameri- 
can servicemen in foreign civil courts 
and incarceration in foreign prisons. 
Two excellent editorials on the subject 
appeared in the Waterloo newspaper last 
year, but I received them too late for 
inclusion in the Recorp before adjourn- 
ment of Congress, and I want to include 
them as part of my remarks at this time. 
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Resolutions to revise these thoroughly 
yn-American treaties and agreements 
are still pending before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. Included is one 
| introduced, House Joint Resolution 321. 
1 am confident that an overwhelming 
majority of the Members of this body 
are opposed to the trial of American serv- 
icemen in foreign courts, and I hope the 
Foreign Affairs Committee will give all 
Members an opportunity to express 
themselves on the matter by reporting 
one of the resolution to the House floor 


without undue delay. 
Mr. Speaker, the first editorial, which 


appeared in the Waterloo Courier on 
July 26, 1955, is as follows: 
GIs DESERVE AMERICAN TRIALS 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee is 
holding a hearing on what has been happen- 
ing to American GIs being tried in foreign 
courts under the official status of forces 
treaty with NATO countries and under Exec- 
utive agreements negotiated with other 
countries including Japan. 

This treaty and the executive agreements 
provide that American servicemen abroad 
are tried in foreign courts for alleged of- 
fenses committed while off duty. Offenses 
committed while on duty bring a military 
court martial. 

The Courier believes that, despite the need 
to minimize friction in areas where Ameri- 
can troops are stationed, the trial of GIs in 
foreign courts is unfair and unnecessary. 

In the first place, American boys are 
drafted and sent abroad involuntarily. 
Then they are denied their United States 
constitutional rights .in foreign courts. 
While foreign judicial practices naturally 
vary widely, a GI in a foreign court could be 
denied such rights as presumption of inno- 
cence, right to bail, right of trial by jury, 
right of habeas corpus, protection against 
self-incrimination, protection against cruel 
and unusual punishments, the right of hav- 
ing the prosecution assume the burden of 
proof and numerous other rights. 

In the second place, this practice is directly 
contrary to established international law 
and to United States Supreme Court deci- 
sions, 

In the third place, the American military 
code specifically makes a violation of do- 
mestic law in the country where a soldier 
is stationed a violation against the military 
code. Since this permits courts-martial for 
Offenses against foreign laws, there is no 
need whatever to turn the Gis over to for- 
eign courts. 

_The stationing of American troops in for- 
eign lands no doubt does create friction. 
But this friction is apt to prejudice the 
native population against the GIs and deny 
him an unprejudiced court trial. 

These foreign trials of GIs have unfor- 
tunately become an issue between the in- 
ternationalists and the isolationists, thus 
Introducing an emotional element in debate 
of the subject. But we feel confident the 
average American father and mother would 
consider it desperately unfair for their son 
to be drafted, sent overseas, be accused of 
Some crime, be thrown into some stinking 
foreign jail, be denied bail and then tried 
by former enemies (as in Japan) in a court 
Proceeding conducted in a foreign language 
that he can’t understand. 


_ The Courier’s second editorial, printed 
in the August 3, 1955, edition, follows: 
GIs DEsERVE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


ve oning large numbers of troops in the 
cana, of civilan population centers is in- 
re ably a cause of friction. That friction 
aoe within the United States in the rela- 
ae between Army camps and nearby 
ites, It is not surprising, therefore, that it 
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should exist to a greater degree when Ameri- 
can troops are stationed near civilian centers 
abroad. 

As a gesture of good will, the United States 
State Department, with the reluctant ac- 
quiesence of the Defense Department nego- 
tiated the Status of Forces Treaty with NATO 
countries which provides that American GIs 
may be tried in foreign courts for alleged 
offenses committed off duty. Executive 
agreements provide for a similar course in 
other nations, including Japan, where United 
States troops are stationed. 

Questioned by congressional committees, 
United States officials have been unable to 
furnish evidence that this arrangement was 
requested by any of the countries where 
United States troops are stationed. The ac- 
tion was apparently a voluntary gesture by 
the American Government designed to prove 
that citizens of this country do not consider 
themselves superior to those of other 
countries. 

Certainly Americans do not wish to adopt 
a jingoistic attitude on this question. Al- 
though the danger of prejudice against for- 
eigners always exists, everyone concedes that 
an American GI would probably receive as 
good or better treatment in a British court 
as in an American judicial proceeding. 

But whereas British and American justice 
is designed to give every protection to a pos- 
sibly innocent man accused of a crime, the 
law in other countries is designed to give 
maximum protection to society when there 
is doubt of guilt. The accused is considered 
guilty unless he proves his innocence. It 
is not surprising that an American GI, ac- 
cused in a foreign land where he does not 
speak the language and denied the guar- 
anties of Anglo-Saxon law, could easily be 
convicted when completely innocent. 

Representative FRANK T. Bow, of Ohio, re- 
cently released a part of the official report of 
American observers at the trial of three 
Marines in a Japanese court: 

“After careful consideration, taking into 
account the ramifications involved in a trial 
under foreign laws, and cognizant of the 
fact that the court, not the representatives of 
the United States, are the judges of credi- 
bility of witnesses and weight of the evi- 
dence, the United States representatives 
are of the opinion that the three accused 
were not afforded a fair trial. We are of 
the opinion further that the accused stand 
unjustly convicted * * *. Wecannotin con- 
science overlook the paucity of evidence 
upon which the convictions were based.” 

A report from Time Magazine early this 
year gives an account of French justice: 

“In the week when the French Assem- 
bly proved again its willful capacity for 
chaos, French justice also came in for well- 
deserved attack. ‘What is wrong with our 
justice?’ demanded France Dimanche. 
‘Henceforward,’ added Paris’ Paris-Presse, 
‘it is hard to see how we can have the nerve 
to give lessons to totalitarian police.’ 

“French justice, based on the Napoleonic 
code, has long been viewed with cynicism by 
its friends anl alarm by disciples of An- 
glo-Saxon procedures * * *. Last week the 
case of a Nantes stevedore, only the most re- 
cent of a series of setbacks of justice touched 
off a storm of indignation. 

“Seven years ago, someone accused Steve- 
dore Jean Deshays of killing an old man, 
beating his wife, and robbing them of $50. 
Police briskly beat a confession out of Desh- 
ays, and he was sentenced to 10 years’ hard 
labor, Last year police discovered that three 
other men had committed the crime.” 

Such miscarriages of justice, of course, are 
not unknown in Britain and the United 
States; but no unbiased observer would 
claim that an American GI would have as 
much opportunity of proving his innocence 
in a French court as in a United States mili- 
tary court martial. In France, for example, 
the GI might be tried by a Communist judge 
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with every incentive to find him guilty. In 
Japan, the GI might be tried by a judge who 
had lost relatives in American bombing dur- 
ing World War II. Perhaps this danger has 
been exaggerated by opponents of interna- 
tional cooperation; but it nevertheless exists. 

The Courier approves most of the steps 
taken by our Government to create interna- 
tional understanding and to build good will 
among our allies. But it believes that tn 
this case the State Department has gone too 
far. An American youth drafted into the 
Armed Forces and involuntarily sent abroad 
should be entitled to the constitutional pro- 
tections which he was allegedly drafted to 
defend. Such a policy would be fuliy in 
accord with established concepts of inter- 
national law. 





God, Country, and the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the following timely statement of 
the basic concept and prime purpose of 
the American Legion, as prepared by 
Dean Manion for Post 558 Biennial 
Membership and Business Directory 
published November 1955, should be 
brought before the Members of Congress 
and called to the attention of other 
readers of the Recorp. It is followed 
by the preamble of the constitution of 
the American Legion, which embodies 
ideas and principles to which all good 
Americans can gladly subscribe. 

The author of the statement, Dean 
Manion, conducts the Manion Forum of 
Opinion on which informative broad- 
casts of subjects of national importance 
may be heard, and transcripts of which 
are available on request. 

To Lt. CoL. JOHN Howard Post 558: 

For God and country and the American 
Legion was originally assembled, and in that 
interest it has since been maintained. 

In the next breath of its new life, the 
Legion logically took a pledge to uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Gop, COUNTRY, AND THE CONSTITUTION 

To this ideal trinity, and to this trinity 
of ideals, everything else is subordinated. 

In the official organization of our country, 
God is the basic supporting fact. The truth 
that all men are created and endowed by 
their Creator with an indestructible God- 
designed nature, was responsible for the 
birth of our country in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The necessity for holding Government in 
service to this God-given nature of man re- 
quired establishment of the American Con- 
stitutional system, which was crowned and 
capped by the Constitution of the United 
States. For the protection of this trinity of 
ideals, every American soldier has been re- 
cruited from 1776 to the present day. 

The Legion is the great association of these 
“Old Soldiers,” still marching in the same 
cause and in the same spirit of patriotic 
resolution that: 

A. The religious inspiration and motiva- 
tion of America and Americanism shall not 
be destroyed or contaminated by atheistic 
communism or by dictatorship of any kind 
or name. 
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B. The Sovereign Independence declared 
in 1776 and preserved by the blood and sacri- 
fice of all American servicemen since then, 
shall never be compromised by one-worldism, 
or superstateism. 

C. American local, State and Federal Gov- 
ernment shall never be freed from the 
Givisions, checks and balances, and prohibi- 
tions placed upon it by our Constitution and 
Bill of Rights. 

In this resolution, legionnaires carry out 
their individual community, State, and na- 
tional obligation to “combat autocracy” and 
“make right the master of might.’ For these 
purposes the American Legion was born. 
To these ends its patriotic sentinels are 
posted in every hamlet in the land. 


PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 
(From back of membership cards) 

For God and country, we associate our- 
selves together in the following purposes: 

To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; 

To maintain law and order; 

To foster and perpetuate a 100 percent 
Americanism; 

To preserve the memories and incidents 
of our associations in the great wars; 

To inculcate a sense of individual obliga- 
tion to the community, State and Nation; 

To combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses; t 

To make right the master of might; 

To promote peace and good will on earth; 

To safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom and 
democracy; 

To consecrate and sanctify our comrade- 
ship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness. 


Crisis in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted to me, I am 
pleased to include in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp a copy of the resolution adopted 
by a group of American Jews who met 
in Asbury Park, N. J. Those attending 
this meeting were American citizens who 
are disturbed about the developments in 
the Near East, particularly between the 
State of Israel and the various Arab na- 
tions. I know that our Government is 
well aware of the situation in that part 
of the world and I feel sure will coop- 
erate with other peace-loving nations to 
maintain peace and the principles of 
justice and liberty. The resolution fol- 
lows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY AT THE 
BERKELEY CARTERET HOTEL, THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 12, 1956 
This assembly of American citizens of 

Monmouth County, N. J., unites in calling 

the attention of the American Government 

and people to the grave crisis in the Middle 

East which threatens the peace and security 

of Israel and of the entire free world. 

The State of Israel came into being May 
1948, “by virtue of the natural and historic 
right of the Jewish people and of the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations.” Aided by the moral and material 
assistance of the Government and people of 
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the United States and by the unstinting sac- 
rifices of the Jewish people of all free lands, 
Israel has built and consolidated a demo- 
cratic commonwealth in the Middle East. In 
addition, Israel has laid the foundations for 
a decent society and a sound economy. 

Now this great achievement faces its 
greatest crises. Defeated in their attempts 
to destroy Israel at birth, its enemies have 
intensified their war against its existence. 
They are now aided by the Soviet Union, 
which is pouring into the Arab world heavy 
armaments in large quantities. These ar- 
maments have already been and are continu- 
ing to be used by Egyptian military forces 
for aggression against the territory of the 
State of Israel, thus increasing the danger 
of an outbreak of general hostilities between 
the Arab states and Israel which is unlikely 
to be confined to that area. 

This assembly solemnly declares that the 
security of the State of Israel and the sta- 
bility of the Middle East are vital to the 
defense of the free world against Commu- 
nist aggression and are consequently Amer- 
ican interests of the highest priority. 

We therefore urge our Government to ne- 
gotiate without delay, security treaties with 
the State of Israel and any other states of 
the Middle East which desire the preserva- 
tion of peace, guaranteeing the frontiers and 
boundaries of such states against aggression 
from any quarter. 

We further urge upon our Government 
that it make available to the State of Israel 
military means for its legitimate self-de- 
fense. 

The highest interests of justice and the 
security of free democratic nations every- 
where demand that America shall act today 
firmly and decisively before it is too late. 


Let’s Remove the Patronage Tumor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to do away with 
the outmoded and unattractive practice 
of political patronage appointments in 
the postal and classified civil service. 

The terms of my proposal would place 
postmasters in the competitive civil 
service, and would bring to an end the 
prevalent practice of obtaining political 
clearance either from Congressmen or 
from political party committees for ap- 
pointees to civil-service jobs. 

I am convinced that the American 
people both desire and deserve this type 
of reform, and that it is long overdue. 

The Government of the United States 
is undoubtedly one of the most immense 
employment organisms on earth. It em- 
ploys a working force of 414 million and 
hires approximately a half-million new 
people annually to fill job vacancies of 
one sort and another. 

To maintain this Government in all 
of its operations costs the average tax- 
payer about $350 a year in taxes. 

For his $350 investment he would 
like—and he has every reason to ex- 
pect—the assurance that this Govern- 
ment which belongs to him will be oper- 
ated with the maximum of efficiency and 
the minimum of political job making. 
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He has every reason to expect that 
the people employed to conduct his af. 
fairs for him will be selected on the basis 
of ability and not in payment of politica 
obligations. 

Admittedly, positions of Cabinet rank 
and top policymaking stature must be 
filled by people in harmony with the 
governmental philosophy of the admip. 
istration in office. My bill, therefore 
does not disturb the existing relationship 
of Presidential appointment and Senate 
confirmation for positions of this type, 

Yet there can be no logical reason or 
defense for requiring the President to 
appoint and the Senate to confirm loca] 
postmasters in the 40,000 communities 
they serve, except it be to create or per. 
petuate a nationwide political machine 
founded upon patronage. 

In this specific connection, the Hoover 
Commission Task Force on Personnel 
and Civil Service said: 

The present system of selecting first., 
second-, and third-class postmasters is a 
hybrid between political appointment and 
a true merit system. It is incompatible 
with a businesslike management of the 
largest civilian business that the Govern. 
ment operates. It does not invite genuine 
competition from well-qualified persons and 
offends the American ideal of equal oppor. 
tunity on the basis of character and ability, 
By reserving the key posts for patronage, 
it limits the incentive to enter the postal 
service as a career, and discourages postal 
employees from trying to go ahead on their 
merits. 


The average American has shown 
again and again that he has nothing but 
contempt for the spoils system and 
everything that distasteful term implies. 

The sole purpose of public employment 
should be to promote the most efficient 
possible conduct of the affairs of our 
Government, not to provide jobs for 
members of any party machine. 

Millions of Americans voted for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in 1952 because they 
were convinced that he would usher in 
an administration which would clean 
up what they regarded as a mess in 
Washington. 

“The single choice, the single stand- 
ard,” he had assured the Nation in 4 
speech at Duluth, Minn., “‘shall be merit 
and not political reward.” 

Granting the personal sincerity of the 
President, it must be disappointing to 
him as it is to many of us of both parties 
in the Congress that the administration 
which surrounds him has fallen consid- 
erably short of living up to that expecta- 
tion. 

Many public positions are today being 
filled with strictly partisan political ap- 
pointments. 

It would be unbecoming of me as & 
Democrat to say that the Republican 
Party is behaving more crassly in this 
regard than my own may have done in 
the past. I realize that decency and 
honor and integrity wear no partisan 
party label. 

As a first-term Member, it would be 
presumptious of me to say that present 
practices are worse than they have for- 
merly been, for I have never before en- 
joyed this vantage point of observation. 

But I do think it is fair to say that I 
have been shocked and keenly disap- 
pointed by the very partisan political 
complexion of certain job-placement 
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policies presently in vogue in our Federal 
; nt. 
Se may have been going on for 
rs makes it no less reprehensible. 
et the other party on occasion may 
sa peen guilty of the same objection- 
able practice is no defense. — 
some of these practices display what 
gppears to be a brazen contempt for the 

‘nciples which motivated civil-service 
yeform and the Hatch Act. 

The Pennsylvania State Republican 
committee last spring sent an official 
delegation to Washington to confer with 
ihe White House and the National Re- 
publican Committee on patronage jobs. 

Writing at the time in the Washington 
star, columnist Joseph Young quoted a 
spokesman for the group as saying: 

The situation is vital to our staying in po- 
tical power. It is the precinct workers and 
the rank-and-file political aids back home 
ho win elections for us, and we've got to 
take care of them as far as jobs are concerned. 


Which brings up the question: What 
is the purpose of Federal employment— 
to perform necessary government func- 
tions? or to win elections? 

A year or so ago, under what came to 
be known as the Willis order, Federal 
agencies were directed by the admin- 
istration to cooperate with the Repub- 
lian Party by finding jobs and winning 
promotions through government for peo- 
ple with GOP political backing. In its 
original form, the order applied to all 
jobs, without exception, including pre- 
sumably under civil-service protection. | 

The order required Federal agencies 
to notify the Republican National Com- 
mittee of job vacancies on forms to be 
supplied by the party committee. All 
jobs paying $9,600 or better were to be 
frozen for a period of 30 days, presum- 
ably to allow the Republican committee 
time to clear prospective appointees. 
Ina strongly worded statement of in- 
lignation over this policy, the 74-year- 
old, nonpartisan National Civil Service 
League stated: 

A career system of civil service by defini- 
tion and by its nature cannot be part of a 
political spoils system or a reservoir of polit- 
ical patronage. The only means of keeping a 
career civil service permanently useful is to 
keep it scrupulously nonpartisan. 


When the plan became publicly known, 
lt aroused a storm of protest, and has 
since been modified. 

But the pattern was made clear. It 
has also been made clear in the pro- 
houncements of local party chairmen 
over the country who are openly stating 
that the first qualification they will con- 
sider in filling an opening is whether or 
hot the applicant had a reliable record 
of Republican Party activity. 

Let me make myself clear. Such party 
activity should certainly not mitigate 
against a person’s being considered, but 
it is definitely not a qualification for 
handling difficult administrative duties. 

Public employees are not paid by any 
Political party; they are paid by the peo- 
ble of the United States. 

Yet the present party, and some of its 
spokesmen in the administration, have 
hot been content merely to fill the va- 
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cancies which normally arise with people 
to whom they owe patronage favors. 

There is considerable evidence to indi- 
cate that they are feverishly trying to 
clear out as many career servants as they 
pessibly can from present employment 
in order to make room for more political 
appointments. 

One such disturbing development is 
the recent action in removing deputy 
United States marshals from the com- 
petitive service, against the strong rec- 
ommendations of both the Hoover Com- 
mission and the nonpartisan National 
Civil Service League. 

Another such development was brought 
to light during the last session by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RUTHER- 
FoRD], who sounded the alarm on a move 
in the Treasury Department under which 
career Bureau of Customs employees, 
living and working for years in El Paso, 
had been given notice of transfer to such 
distant points as Vermont, Maine, and 
North Dakota. 

Obviously, their long service and valu- 
able experience with the customs prob- 
lems of the Mexican border could not be 
expected to qualify them for any in- 
creased contribution to the service in 
any such distant points. We might as 
logically send an expert on far eastern 
customs procedures to Greenland. 

Mr. Rutherford reported that one such 
employee, upon finally deciding to ac- 
cept such an assignment, was quietly told 
that what was really expected was his 
resignation. 

Senator MONRONEY has said that 
“Postmasters with years of truly distin- 
guished service are being highballed out 
of office on the flimsiest of pretexts.” 
The only conceivable explanation seems 
to be to clear another place at the pork 
barrel. 

Some effective protection against these 
practices can be afforded for the con- 
scientious career servant by abolishine 
the pork-barrel method of selecting his 
successor. 

Senator Jounston of South Carolina 
has expressed concern over reports of 
job selling in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, involving appeals from party offi- 
cials conveying the strong suggestion 
that applicants for local postmasterships 
contribute certain stipulated sums to the 
Siate political organizations. 

As to these and similar disturbing re- 
ports from over the Nation, I cannot 
attest with any certain knowledge con- 
cerning the motivations behind them. 
This much, however, can be said with 
sure conviction: 

The widespread use of public positions 
as political patronage to reward the 
faithful or punish the erstwhile opposi- 
tion, by whatever party or individual it 
may be practiced, is inconsistent with 
our finest American ideals of clean gov- 
ernment. 

It is an unnecessary and unhealthy 
growth upon the body politic. Like a 
tumor, it serves no useful purpose, but 
can grow to grotesque proportions. The 
bill I have proposed would be the correc- 
tive surgery necessary to remove it. 

Such surgery is long overdue. There 
can be no better time than now. 
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The Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD an 
editorial from the January 10, 1956, edi- 
tion of the Washington (D.C.) Post. It 
is gratifying that President Eisenhow- 
er’s soil-bank program is meeting with 
such universal approval. 

THE Sor BANK 

President Eisenhower’s soil-bank proposal 
is a remarkably persuasive and comprehen- 
sive approach to some of the country’s major 
agricultural ills. Like his state of the Union 
message, it undoubtedly will be viewed by 
some persons as & campaign-year remedy. 
Quite irrespective of any political implica- 
tions, however, it represents a sober and 
constructive effort to advance a number of 
desirable objectives in land conservation and 
control of farm surpluses. We hope Congress 
will regard it in this light. The disequilib- 
rium of the agricultural segment of the econ- 
omy. is both serious and complex. Any ‘at- 
tempt to play politics would be likely, not to 
relieve it, but to aggravate the causes. 

Correct diagnosis is the first step in pre- 
scribing medicine. The President is right, in 
our opinion, in attributing the current prob- 
lem of falling farm income and increasing 
surpluses to three principal factors: wartime 
production incentives too long continued; 
large harvests and livestock production com- 
pounding existing Sprpluses; and increasing 
farm costs. These factors have overshad- 
owed the operation of the 1954 flexible-sup- 
port law. 

Flexible supports might have provided a 
satisfactory check if Congress had permitted 
them to take effect in 1948, before the huge 
glut of surpluses accumulated. Today they 
are plainly an inadequate remedy. Mr. Eisen- 
hower wisely recognizes that none of the 
ordinary means of surplus disposal through 
domestic or foreign channels will suffice; and 
he will be applauded abroad particularly for 
emphasizing the injurious effects of dump- 
ing. 

Already there has been considerable sup- 
port for the principle of the soil bank, which 
is simply a plan to compensate farmers for 
withdrawal of acreage now in production. 
The first part would be what Mr. Eisenhower 
terms an acreage reserve, consisting of lands 
now allotted to production of staple crops in 
surplus. A farmer who agreed to reduce, say, 
his corn acreage and let the withdrawn acres 
lie fallow would receive in return either sur- 
plus corn or a negotiable certificate. The net 
effect would be to use up surpluses on hand 
and to reduce storage costs. 

The second part would be a conservation 
reserve made up of marginal land that basic- 
ally is not suited to tillage. Farmers who 
placed such land in grass or trees would be 
compensated on the basis of the time re- 
quired to shift to new use. This latter pro- 
a long- 


posal has much to commend it as 

term investment in the restoration of land 
that has been abused and contributes to 
dust bowls. The emphasis on timber pro- 


duction is especially welcome as a conserva- 
tion measure. 

There is much sense to Mr. Eisenhower's 
plan to barter more surplus commodities 


for strategic materials. There likewise is 
sense in his suggestion that the law be 
amended to facilitate disposal of surpluses to 
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other than “friendly” countries. If the 
United States can trade surplus products 
to the Soviet bloc to net advantage, it ought 
to do so. For the first time, Mr. Eisenhower 
also suggests that Congress place a dollar 
limit on the amount any farm or farmer 
could receive in price support loans. This 
suggestion recognizes that the large, efficient 
operations generally are not in great need 
of help; indeed, in the past they sometimes 
abused the help given. By the same token, 
the marginal farmers who do not benefit 
much from price supports probably need 
more help in readjustment than either the 
administration or Congress has contem- 
plated. 

As in all approaches to the farm problem, 
the big question with the soil bank proposal 
is whether it is broad enough to provide a 
real remedy. Certainly, it should help; and 
certainly a return, to the system of rigid 
supports that stimulated overproduction is 
not the answer. We wonder, however, 
whether the experience of the last decade 
does not warrant more exploration of the 
use of farm income instead of farm prices 
as a standard of support, with perhaps more 
adaptation of the production payment sys- 
tem used on sugar and wool. But irrespec- 
tive of whether the soil bank provides a 
broad solution, it deserves to be received 
for what it is—a constructive plan to ac- 
complish something that ought to be done 
anyhow, in the interest of the general public 
as well as of the farmer, to conserve land 
resources and move surpluses. It ought to 
be accepted in that spirit. 


One Hundred Good Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, John J. Burkhard, Sr., of Mon- 
roe, Wis., has lived to be 100 years of 
age. I join with his many other friends 
in extending my sincere greetings. Any- 
one who can reach that age in life has 
achieved considerable. 

Mr. Burkhard was one of the pioneer 
Swiss cheese makers in Green County, 
Wis. He came to this country from 
Switzerland and brought his trade with 
him. For many years he has been an 
outstanding exponent of the swiss cheese 
industry and especially of the farmers 
who supply the milk for that wonderful 
Wisconsin swiss cheese. 

Mr. Speaker, the contribution made 
by this grand old man upon the com- 
munity in which he lives will remain 
forever. Many happy returns of the 
day, Mr. Burkhard. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial from the Mon- 
roe Evening Times apropos Mr. Burk- 
hard: 

A HuNDRED Goop YEARS 

Attainment of 100 years in the span of 
life no longer is so unique in this modern 
age as to cause widespread acclaim. The 
legion of centenarians is pretty well filled 
over the country these days. 

What an individual has done with those 
100 years, what his life has meant to his 
community and to his family, however, are 
of very great interest to his fellowmen. 
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John J. Burkhard, Sr., we think, is one 
centenarian who can look back on his many, 
many years in this community with con- 
fidence that its residents respect him for 
this good life. We believe he is aware that 
they were happy to join in warm congratu- 
lations to him and his family on his 100th 
birthday yesterday. 

Mr. Burkhard represents one of the last 
surviving links with the pioneer cheesemak- 
ing days in Green county. He is dean of the 
dwindling group of men who made swiss and 
limburger in those early years when this area 
was just beginning to feel its way along the 
road toward an entirely new farming 
economy. 

Although he later switched to farming, Mr. 
Burkhard always championed the cause of 
the cheesemaker. He knew the problems 
from experience. He had an old world back- 
ground of knowlege on foreign type cheeses, 
their flavor and their quality. 

In his long retirement, Mr. Burkhard has 
enjoyed to the fullest his role as head of a 
large family, the successes of its members 
and each generation of new faces. He 
also has been blessed with a circle of old 
friends who in their own advanced years 
could join with him in frequent reunions 
and reminiscences on old Switzerland days. 

We believe most people will agree with us 
that some of the colorful characteristics of 
this communiity remain strong because of 
men like John J. Burkhard, Sr. We are happy 
that he has stayed with us and that he starts 
his second century in such good spirits. 


Total Incredulity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following column 
by Mr. Arthur Krock which appeared in 
the New York Times, Friday, January 13, 
1956, in which Mr. Krock criticizes Sec- 
retary Dulles for his statements which 
appeared in a recent edition of Life 
magazine: 

ONE MORE VERY CURIOUS OFFICIAL INCIDENT 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, January 12.—The article in 
the current issue of Life magazine in which 
Secretary of State Dulles is directly quoted as 
asserting that bold and timely warnings by 
this administration that it would use atomic 
weapons in the Far East had thrice fore- 
stalled war in that area ‘at the brink” bears 
all the familiar marks of high official cooper- 
ation and approval before publication. The 
leading detectors of these marks are the 
Washington reporters. 

Therefore they heard with what can po- 
litely be termed total incredulity the replies 
Secretary Dulles made yesterday to questions 
about the Life article. For these invited 
1 of 2 extraordinary inferences. The first 
was that a reporter and the editors of a 
mass-circulation magazine were reckless 
enough to put out such an article without 
checking it for approval in an authoritative 
quarter (for instance, Dulles’ assistant in 
charge of his press and public relations, 
Assistant Secretary McCardle). The alter- 
native inference was that the functionary 
who did the checking, though the article 
quoted Dulles extensively and was replete 
with foreign policy revelations and claims 
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certain to be politically Provocative, mag 
slight mention of it (if any) to the Sep 
tary. " 

He said specifically in answering question; 
about the article, that he had not reag it 
had not seen it, had no precise recollectio, 
of what he may have said to the author, an, 
would hardly say it was an exclusive inter. 
view because he had talked to a great man 
reporters in one way or another at one tins 
or another. 

If he had not seen the publication (whic, 
presumably, means it had not come unde 
his eye in the mimeograph copy that Life 
distributed widely in Washington Monday 
in the current issue of the magazine), » 
course he had not read it either when }; 
met with the newsmen yesterday, Accept. 
ing those words as statements of technicy 
fact did not, however, induce his audieny 
also to accept the inference that the article 
had been published without authorized og. 
cial imprimatur. 


POSSIBLE ASSUMPTIONS 


But the Secretary indicated such total up. 
familiarity with the contents of an inter. 
view in which he was freely quoted as ty 
leave for evaluation the second inference 
that, though his public-relations aides kney 
the matter would certainly arise at the press 
conference, they took no steps to acquaint 
him with it. That is possible if it can th 
assumed that the Secretary was too busy 
recently to find time to be briefed on this 
particular subject, or simply declined t 
allow his aides to bring it up. But, con 
sidering his lively interest in what appear 
about him in print, considering the rear. 
tion this article was sure to evoke, and’ fu. 
ther considering the risk that would be taken 
by an aide who passed such an article with- 
out advising Dulles of its contents, both 
situations are difficult to conceive. 

Mr. Dulles’ responses to yesterday’s ques. 
tions, even before he dismissed the subject 
on learning that the article was not to bk 
released until hours after the press confer- 
ence was held, enter the category of official 
mysteries. It is known that the material 
was submitted to appointed checking au- 
thority in the State Department before it 
was circulated by mimeograph or published 
in the magazine. It is on the record that 
the Secretary had not “seen,’’ and hence not 
“read,” the interview before he was asked 
about it. But how and why are facts that 
remain in the realm of the curious and the 
unknown. 

Dulles was virtually alone in unfamiliarity 
with the publication by the time his news 
conference assembied yesterday, so far as the 
political, press, and diplomatic communities 
in Washington are concerned. The Capita 
buzzed with the public attribution to him 
that the President and he three times hu 
averted war for the United States (a) bf 
notice to the Communist powers that in cel 
tain aggressive circumstances we would &- 
tack Manchuria, and make aircraft carrier 
ready to bomb South China ports, and (0 
through the Senate resolution drafted bj 
Dulles that authorized the President to take 
any military course he thought necessaly 
to defend Formosa. In two instances the 
use of nuclear weapons was specifically mel 
tioned in the warnings; in the third it sig 
nificantly was not excluded. 

These revelations—or clarifications of wha 


the executive department previously had but 


barely indicated—had atomic effects of thet 
own. Diplomats of European nations were 
shocked and alarmed that the threat 0 
nuclear war they dread had been revived 
and in this casual way. Democrats in Con 
gress, noting that Dulles was loaded with 
praise in an article (full of his quotes) ® 
the boy on the burning deck whence all but 
he and the President had fled, resented bis 


hero portraiture and angrily classified "> 
c . * ny nt 
as a 1956 Republican campaign docume¢n» 
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The shudders of the self-styled neutrals 
uld be heard from New Delhi to Belgrade. 
yor hard things were said about the timing, 
+ before Eden’s visit here, of an open com- 
jaint attributed to the Secretary that the 
Foitisb had reneged on the United States at 


g critical time. 





Fiftieth Anniversary of Pure Food and 
Drug Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 50th anniversary of the en- 
actment of the first Federal Pure Food 
and Drug Act and the Meat Inspection 
Act, Both of these acts were signed by 
president Theodore Roosevelt on June 
30,1906. In order to commemorate this 
important event, a 50th anniversary 
committee has been formed on which 
serve representatives of the food, drug, 
and cosmetic industries, Federai, State, 
and local food and drug control officials, 
and consumer organizations. 

For the purpose of bringing to the at- 
tention of the American people the im- 
portance of these laws, the committee 
conceived the idea of celebrating the 
50th anniversary year by holding ap- 
propriate meetings and other events 
from coast to coast through the year. 

In launching this series of observances, 
the committee held a luncheon at which 
Iwas privileged to give a brief talk on 
the changes which have taken place in 
the legislative picture during the 50 
years Which have elapsed since’ the en- 
actment in 1996 of the first Federal legis- 
lation in this field. 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN J. Percy PRIEST, 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FoREIGN COMMERCE, AT LUNCHEON CoM- 
MEMORATING PASSAGE OF FIRST FEDERAL 
Fooo AND Druc Laws IN 1906, FEDERAL 
Room, HoTeL STATLER, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
January 11, 1956 
The opening of this 50th anniversary year 

commemorating the passage of the first 

Federal Pure Food and Drugs Act is indeed 

a significant occasion. I am honored to 

speak at this luncheon and I accept that 

Honor in behalf of my colleagues of the 

House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce. Our committee has had the pri- 

Mary responsibility through the years of 

drafting revisions and amendments to this 

important legislation, and the committee is 

Very proud of this excellent opportunity to 

be of service to our people. 

; It is a particular pleasure to be here today 

vecause my friend Gene Holeman, Superin- 

ent of the Food and Drug Division of 








ewinessee, is serving this year as president 
~ ae Food and Drug Officials of the United 
vives. Gene Holeman is also the chairman 
ot the 50th anniversary committee which is 
Providing the information and inspiration 
for this luncheon and similar activities de- 
signed to bring to the attention of the 
country the importance of our food and 
Crug laws, 

ot ey June 30 will mark the birthday 
oe ‘h the Wiley Pure Food and Drug Act 


> Moat Inspection Act, which Presi- 
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dent Theodore Roosevelt signed on the same 
day. However, the idea of celebrating a 50th 
anniversary year instead of a birthday seems 
to me an excellent one. This law—the pure 
food and drug law—means so much to so 
many different people and organizations all 
over our country that a single anniversary 
observance would hardly do it justice. So 
today Iam happy to join with you in launch- 
ing a series of observances that will take 
place from coast to coast and last throughout 
the year. 

Others are much better qualified than I 
am to talk about the enforcement of food 
and drug legislation. I would like to review 
with you very briefly how the legislative 
picture has changed since the year 1906 
when the efforts to enact Federal legisla- 
tion in this field finally succeeded after 
many years of hard campaigning. This legis- 
lative picture today reflects a basic change 
in the attitude of the public. The Ameri- 
can public today has come to accept com- 
pletely the need for consumer protection 
with regard to food and drugs. 

When in 1890, Edgar Richards, a chemist 
in the Department of Agriculture, reported 
such practices as the watering of milk and 
butter, mixing of lard with cheese, adding 
cottonseed oil to olive oil, soapstone and 
sand to tea, and coloring of pickles with 
copper salts, he commented on the attitude 
of the public toward such things as follows: 
“The average American repudiates the idea 
of a paternal Government supervision over 
his affairs or anything trained with that 
idea. * * * We would * * * regard with 
apathy any general law that would guaran- 
tee to the public the liberty of purchasing 
pure food with a reasonable certainty that 
they were not imposed upon in their pur- 
chase.” 

It took another 16 years before Richards’ 
chief, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, finally succeeded 
in overcoming this general apathy. In the 
27 years from 1879 to 1906, more than 100 
food and drug bills were introduced in the 
Congress. One bill actually passed the Sen- 
ate in 1890. However, the issues invoived 
were very controversial. Many compromises 
had to be made. 

In recommending the enactment of the 
Hepburn bill which became the 1906 act, 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce stated frankly that the 
bill might be ineffective in some respects, 
that it might not go far enough in some 
particulars while in others it might go too 
far. The committee, however, was emphatic 
that the bill represented its earnest thought 
and work, that it was not drawn to aid any 
special interests, that it had not been framed 
by. or at the behest of, any class of trade 
which wil! be specifically benefited thereby. 

However, the committee felt that enact- 
ment of this legislation was badly needed 
because, and I quote from the committee 
report, “The sand with which our fore- 
fathers are reputed to have adulterated their 
sugar, while a fraud upon the purchaser, 
was doubtless comparatively harmless. The 
adulterations of the present day are neither 
so clumsy nor, as a rule, so harmless. 

In a strongly worded minority report, the 
dissenting members argued that the Federal 
Government was without power to enact this 
legislation and that the bill was an 
tempt of exercising police power within the 
States under the pretense and guise of regu- 
lating commerce. As a substitute for the 
Hepburn bill, the minority offered a bill 
which would have subjected food products 
or drugs shipped in interstate commerce 
to the police laws of the varsous States when- 

the States 






+ 


ale 








ever they are transported into 

for sale or use in the same way that spiri- 
tuous liquors and beer were made subject to 
the laws of the States by the act of August 


8. 1890, when transported into the States for 


use or consuimption. 
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The 1906 law established the basic prin- 
ciple that Government—the Federal Govern- 
ment as well as the State governments— 
should protect the consumer by barring from 
the channels of trade foods or drugs which 
are adulterated or misbranded. 

The act of 1906 was a strong law for its 
times, but eventually it became obsolete and 
had to be replaced. Instead of a quarter of 
a century, however, it took 5 years this time 
to develop and enact the present law which 
was passed in 1938. Again, there were many 
controversial issues which had to be re- 
solved, but most of these were issues of 
method, rather than of principle. 

Interestingly enough, again we find mi- 
nority views expressed signed by 6 members 
of the committee on both sides of the aisle. 
However, what a change since 1906. While 
the minority in 1906 argued vehemently 
against the constitutionality of the Wiley 
Act, the minority in 1938 was in complete 
agreement with the objective of the bill. The 
minority in 1938 merely disagreed with a 
particular feature of the bill reported by the 
majority. Thus, by 1938, the powers of the 
Federal Government to regulate interstate 
commerce in food and drugs had come to be 
accepted completely by the public and as a 
matter of law. 

Since 1938 the law has been amended 
several times. I would like to mention just 
three of the most important of those amend- 
ments: First, the 1945 amendment to provide 
for the testing and certification of penicillin, 
followed by later amendments extending this 
requirement to several other antibiotics. 
Second, the Durham-Humphrey amendment 
of 1951 which defined the classes of drugs 
which require medical supervision for safe 
use and which under the law may only be 
sold upon a doctor’s prescription. Third, 
the Miller Pesticide Amendment of 1954 
which provides a procedure for establishing 
safe tolerances for residues of pesticide 
chemicals on raw food crops. All three of 
these important amendments have one thing 
in common—each of them was made neces- 
sary by the progress of science and industry 
in developing new products—products which 
presented new problems of regulation to 
protect the consumer. 

Each of these amendments 
basic principles of the law to a specific, 
highly technical problem, or to a set of 
problems. These amendments illustrate a 
point that I would like to emphasize—that 
our food and drug legislation today is no 
longer concerned with the basic principle of 
consumer protection, for this principle has 
been accepted. Instead, the writing of new 
food and drug legislation today is generally 
concerned with designing methods and pro- 
cedures to deal with some new situation. 

The design of such legislation requires ex- 
pert knowledge. Members of our commit- 
tee aided by its professional staff and the 
office of the legislative counsel have devoted 
endless time and effort to legislative problems 
such as those raised by the amendments I 
have mentioned. Even so, we could never 
have produced the legislation without the in- 
timate Knowledge and guidance of the ex- 
perts from industry and the Food and Drug 
Administration, 

ur contribution has often prod 
the representatives of industry and Govern- 
ment to compromise extreme positions—and 
to find solutions which will accomplish the 
desired objectives without sacrificing princi- 
ple or causing unnecessary hardship. In such 
legislation we are engaged in a coop 
enterprise together with the executive 
and with industry representatives. 
Some of the bills now pending before our 
committee fall into this class of bills de- 
signed to provide consumer protection in a 
special new area—the area of food additives. 
I, myself, have introduced several bills which 
would sol; ways the procedural 
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chemical additives may safely be used and 
what additives shall be excluded as dangerous 
to the public health. The issues raised by 
these bills are of the kind which require a 
cooperative approach in order to bring about 
legislation which will give the consumer the 
protection to which he is entitled without 
imposing unnecessary hardships on the pro- 
ducers of the food additives and the food 
processors who are using these additives. 

In closing, I would like to express to you 
the good wishes of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and our 
hope that this 50th anniversary year will 
contribute greatly to a better understanding 
of the significance of our pure food and 
drug laws, local, State, and national. We 
hope it will also emphasize the importance 
of adequate support for the administration 
of these laws. 

Finally, we believe that this anniversary 
should help the American public to appreci- 
ate the achievements of our food, drug, and 
cosmetic industries, under the food and drug 
laws, in raising the quality of their products. 
Noy. here in the world is there such a stand- 
ard of living as we have in the United States, 
and our food, drug, and cosmetic industries 
are surely making a great contribution to 
that standard of living. 


Basic Science: A Field in Which We 
Cannot Afford To Be Bested 
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Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
we have all heard of Russia’s new 5- 
year plan and been alerted to the part 
scientific research will play in the 
achievement which is designed to place 
Russia in a position of superiority. Last 
year the National Science Foundation 
requested an increased appropriation of 
$7 million for the promotion of basic 
research. The request was refused in 
the name of economy. In view of ques- 
tions raised on the floor during the de- 
bate of March 30, 1955, and when it was 
my contention that the increased ap- 
propriation should have been made, 
seeking to point out the vital need for 
adding to our reservoir of basic science 
as differentiated from applied science, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article from the New York Times 
magazine of Sunday, January 15, 1956: 

THE Basic REASON FOR BASIC RESEARCH 

(By Esther Everett Lape) 

The President’s current recommendation of 
significantly increased funds for medical re- 
search raises the question of how this re- 
search money can be most effectively spent. 
Will there be a greater return in projects 
aimed at some specific disease and its cure? 
Or in the fundamental research basic to 
solutions of all medical problems? The 
former approach is standard: a leading 
ophthalmologist observed the other day, 
“Congress seems quite willing to earmark 
funds for trachoma, which is no longer a 
problem in this country, but balks at specific 
requests concerned with basic physiology of 
the eye.” Yet comprehensive knowledge of 
the physiology of the eye would undoubtedly 
throw light on a host of eye diseases, 
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Research showing results that are obviously 
practical (and not too long delayed) such as 
@ new miracle drug or a new vaccine always 
commands support. Adequate support has 
not always been available, however, for re- 
search which may ultimately have a far 
greater “practical” value for medicine but 
which has not yet reached the stage when 
it can be directly applied by physicians and 
surgeons. Realization that, quite aside from 
phenomenal “discoveries, research in labora- 
tories of biology, chemistry, physics and 
atomic energy is steadily remaking medicine 
certainly needs to be heightened in the pub- 
lic mind. 

There have been many evidences of the 
practical value of work that may have ap- 
peared for years to be remote from medicine. 
In the second World War, heavy mortality 
from shock among men suffering the in- 
tensified wounds and burns of modern war- 
fare could be combated only by blood trans- 
fusions, but supplies of whole blood for this 
purpose were desperately inadequate. In 
the Harvard laboratories of physical chem- 
istry, intensive work had been going on for 
many years on fractionation of blood. This 
work had been.described only a decade before 
the war by the foundation that was support- 
ing it as “abstruse and likely only slowly to 
come to widespread recognition for its essen- 
tial importance.” Yet, this “abstruse” work 
was able, in the emergency, to produce the 
essential fractions that could substitute for 
whole blood. Deaths from shock were 
sharply decreased. 

The Salk poliomyelitis vaccine was possible 
only because of a preceding half-century of 
fundamental work, some of it quite outside 
the virus field. The intervening phases were 
many, involving many workers. Of the 
earlier steps, one of the most important was 
development of a simple method of tissue 
culture by Harrison of Yale. Of the later 
steps, an essential one was cultivation of the 
poliomyelities virus in other than nerve 
tissue by Harvard workers, Enders, Robbins, 
and Weller. Virus cultivated in nerve tissue 
had been found to involve danger of paral- 
ysis, and therefore to be unsuitable for 
vaccines. 

When a new drug for treating tuberculosis 
was found and justly acclaimed, perhaps a 
few stopped to think back to the research 
in optics that went into the microscopes that 
made it possible to see the germ—a visualiza- 
tion essential to understanding the disease. 
Fewer still perhaps thought of the chemical 
research on the glass that made possible the 
optics; or of the development of the stains 
that aided in visualization of the organism 
through the glass; or of the methods of cul- 
ture or the fundamental studies in microbial 
nutrition that made possible the culture 
media. Yet these and literally thousands of 
other details constituted the basic research 
essential to the ultimate discovery of the 
drug. 

Experience showed the entirely practical 
value of fundamental research to many of 
the national lay organizations established 
with the hope of swiftly finding the cause 
and cure of such diseases as cancer, heart 
disease, poliomyelitis, rheumatism and arth- 
ritis, multiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, 
and other conditions that bring death or 
ruin life. Under the chastening influence of 
their developing work, these organizations 
inevitably learned that basic research has to 
be applied all down the line in order to get 
the facts that must be applied to the final 
achievement. 

The American Cancer Society has put mil- 
lions of dollars into fundamental studies of 
growth, essential to understanding cancer, 
which is abnormal cellular growth. The 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
has spent millions in basic research on the 
nature of viruses. Better understanding of 
any one virus, among the approximately half- 
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hundred viruses that cause human dise 
(ranging from fever blisters, warts, th - 

» UNE con, 
mon cold to influenza, “shingles” CNceph, 
litis, poliomyelitis, smallpox) might shed ; 
degree of light on all viruses. 

We have not reached the millennium, re 
may be a long time before all physicians ang 
all the public fully realize that dealing wit, 
the end results of disease is an unsatisf,,, 
tory business and may be a longer Way 
around than dealing with fundament, 
problems of the cell and protoplasm, whic) 
is the essential substance of the cell], 7 

All diseases are, in the last analysis, prop, 
lems of protoplasm. Most of our pregey; 
knowledge of biology and medicine ig x. 
tributable to a century of work on the indi. 
vidual cell, its chemical composition and 
structure, its organization, the principles , 
substances that regulate or influence its 
activity. Since disease and the process ,; 
aging are merely alterations of the norm: 
behavior of cells and tissues, understandiy; 
of the norma! cell is the first line of approag, 
to understanding disease. 

It would be hard to forecast from juy 
which type of laboratory will come the bean 
that will illumine some intractable medicy 
problem. The cell physiologist, working oy 
division and growth in normal cells of gs 
urchins, is making no prophecies as to hoy 
far, and when, his work will be applicaby 
to the abnormal division and _ growth 
of human cancer cells. Yet it is from suc; 
work as this that promising vistas are being 
opened in cancer research. 

The neurophysiologist, concentrating on 
the single axon of the squid, is not promising 
that his work will solve the problem of men. 
tal illness. He simply knows that all wor 
on the structure and function of the nervoy 
system is in some way related to mind and 
behavior. Sometimes, when no clue seems 
to exist in any particular direction, the onl 
course open to the investigator is relentlessly 
to pursue basic research for its own sake, 

Basic research is the safest and the most 
direct road to solution of the outstanding 
problems of medicine, from cancer to schiz- 
ophrenia. The basic research involved is 
wide and varied. It includes, for instance, 
the whole field of biology. 

Detlev Bronk once raised the question as 
to whether we are rigidly to continue call- 
ing the man who studies the mechanism o 
the heartbeat in the lobster a zoologist and 
the man who studies exactly the same thing 
in human beings a physiologist. “If it had 
not been for studies on peas and insects,’ 
the National Research Council’s committe 
on problems of sex pointed out, “we should 
probably know little of the principles o! 
determination and heredity of sex in man." 
Any fundamental discovery in _ biology, 
whether related to sea urchins, fruit flies, 
frog’s eggs, squids, has_ reprecussions 
throughout the entire realm of the biological 
sciences, especially in the complex scientt 
that we call medicine. 

The basic sciences of chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics (electronic brains) ar 
continually making contributions to biology 
and medicine. So also is atomic energy 
research. From it the greatest benefit t0 
medicine is probably the radioactive isotopes 
produced by the uranium chain-reactily 
pile. Istotopes have stimulated hope of ul- 
derstanding the nature of the cancerous cell 
and why and how it is able to spread 
other parts of the body. 

Thus—constantly drawing upon research 
in biology, chemistry, physics, atomic el 
ergy—medicine is a freewheeling eclectic. 
Some finding significant for medicine may 
come to pass in almost any laboratory. To 
survey, in easily comprehended terms, 4 
the lines of basic research that may wll § 
mately turn out to be important for medi- f 
cine would be an ambitious project. 
somehow the story needs to be made cleat § 
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it the basic research needed for medical 
rogress is to be understood and adequately 
. rted. At present, would the man who 
di deep into his pocket for a contribution 
to the cancer campaign support a drive for 
more jatensive work on a subject so far away 
sounding as, for instance, the structure of 
roteins? : ; 

To such a question, we can all furnish 
the answer. Yet, protein structure, a prob- 
jem that has been called “equivalent to life 
itself,” is actually an urgent medical prob- 
jem. Almost all components of every tissue 
are either proteins or in a state of dynamic 
interaction with proteins. Proteins are im- 

rtant in the maintenance of tissues in the 
healing of wounds, in the integration of 
joints, in all vital processes. They are sig- 
nificant in the growth and division of the 
cancer cell, of the egg cell determining fer- 
tility. 

The protein of the heart muscle, involved 
in every heartbeat, is significant in all heart 
conditions. Modified proteins (‘antibodies’) 
are significant in infection and immunity; 
“abnormal” proteins (viruses) are important 
in all virus diseases. And because the nature 
of proteins lies at the very root of health 
and diease, investigators (as Linus Pauling, 
Nobel laureate in chemistry) have said of 
the only partly solved problem of protein 
structure: “It must be solved; the future of 
medicine depends upon it.” 

Some of the connections between funda- 
mental research of this kind and nine of 
medicine’s present unsolved problems are 
illustrated in the current report of the Amer- 
ican Foundation, Medical Research: A Mid- 
century Survey. While the nine diseases 
were selected merely to illustrate the need 
of basic research in each (and in all dis- 
ease), all nine are also leading causes of 
mortality and morbidity. Three of them— 
arteriosclerosis, hypertension, rhneumatism— 
are related to heart disease, the major killer 
inthis country. Cancer ranks second among 
causes of death throughout the Nation. 
Tuberculosis, virus diseases, infertility, 
chronic alcoholism, schizophrenia are all 
among the gravest medical problems. 

For some of these a degree of control has 
been achieved. For others, the responsible 
microorganism is known. But real under- 
standing and rational instead of empirical 
treatment of them all is dependent upon 
further basic research. 

Some of the conditions require research 
converging from several directions. But of- 
ten they are not yet really converging. This 
is true, for instance, of schizophrenia, 
the No. 1 riddle in mental illness. One 
group (including the psychiatrists and psy- 
choanalysts) holds that both the cause and 
cure are psychic. The other group (neuro- 
physiologists, electrophysiologists, biochem- 
ists) holds that schizophrenia is as truly 
Physiological as any other disease but sim- 
ply too subtle for solution by research at its 
present stage. They, nevertheless, empha- 
size the physiological as against the psychi- 
atric approach on the theory that there can 
be “no twisted thought without a twisted 
molecule.’ Yet in both camps perceptive 
leaders admit the need of combined attack. 

“Let the biologists go as far as they can,” 
said one psychiatrist, “and let us go as far 
as we can. Some day the two will meet.” 
But the meeting will not take place until 
much more fundamental work has been done 
on both sides. 

Every new discovery or achievement is a 
summons to further research. Salk was the 
first to say of his vaccine: “This is only a 
beginning.” The current vaccine presents 
Pressing questions which only further re- 
Search can answer: can safer strains be 
found or dev eloped; for how long can immu- 
nity be achieved; is live or killed vaccine the 
best hope; what principles can be estab- 
a for developing effective vaccines for 

er virus diseases—measles, influenza, en- 
cephalitis, mumps, the common cold? 
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Only further research can place the power- 
ful remedies, ACTH, cortisone, hydrocorti- 
sone, on a rational instead of the present 
empirical basis. In spite of their often 
drametic effects, they do not change the 
disease processes themselves. Yet they are 
reported to be used in a hundred diseases 
and as the remedy of choice in 45. They 
dampen but do not extinguish the fire. They 
provide “an asbestos suit behind which the 
patient, like some biblical Shadrach, Mesh- 
ach, or Abednego, protects his tissues from 
the fire. If this protection is removed pre- 
maturely, before the fire has spent itself, 
the patient and his tissues will react again 
to the burning. But if the protection is not 
discarded until the natural duration of the 
fire is over, the patient remains largely free 
of symptoms and apparently well.” 

One investigator said of these remedies a 
few years ago: “We are putting coins in the 
music box and out comes the music, but we 
have no idea of what we are doing.” Fur- 
ther fundamental work must be done before 
physicians can rely on anything but inspired 
guesses to tell them with whom and for 
what to use these hormones. 

Streptomycin research in, tuberculosis has 
been described as having raised more prob- 
lems than it has answered, These new prob- 
lems (how the drug really acts, why resist- 
ance to it develops) can be solved only by 
further laboratory research. 

Not only streptomycin but all the ‘“‘mycins” 
now highlight the danger of application that 
is not oriented by continuous research, 
While accomplishing their miracles, the anti- 
biotics have also raised fundamental biolog- 
ical questions. The present tendency to use 
them in all infections, minor as well as 
major, and to use them seriatim, “one on 
top of the other,” is not, as pointed out by 
Finland of Harvard, based on any clear rela- 
tion between the condition treated and the 
efficacy of the particular antibiotic. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge the anti- 
biotics present to basic research is the 
emergence of resistant strains of organisms 
in infections that had at first responded to 
one or several combinations of antibiotics. 
“As each antibiotic is introduced,” observed 
Dowling in 1953, “‘we hear first of miraculous 
cures, secondly of deleterious reactions, and 
then of the appearance of resistant strains. 
There are no combinations of antibiotics, 
so far as I know, which will prevent the 
emergence of resistant strains; they merely 
delay their appearance or diminish their 
number.” 

The Salk vaccine, the antibiotics, ACTH 
are all epochal achievements in modern 
medicine. But “there is something curi- 
ously ephemeral,’”’ as Esmond Long once put 
it, ‘about a method of treatment or pre- 
vention. The one thing that lasts is the 
growth of knowledge and there is no end 
to that.” 

By way of endorsing basic research in 
principle, we as a Nation took a long step 
forward in 1950 when Congress established 
the National Science Foundation. Its func- 
tion includes encouragement of a national 
policy for promotion of basic research in 
the sciences, including biological and medi- 
cal science. 

Public interest in the foundations’ func- 
tioning—as translated into congressional ac- 
tion—was not, however, sufficient to pro- 
vide the foundation with funds commen- 
surate with its research mandate. The 
President’s budgetary request for $14 million 
for the year 1951-52 was scaled down by 
Congress to $3,500,000. By June 1955, the 
foundation (since 1951) had made over 1,500 
awards totaling $15/560,000 ‘“‘for the support 
of basic research and related matters.’ Ap- 
proximately half of this not very large sum 
for a 4-year period was directed to awards 
in biology and medicine. 

Certainly there is need for enlarging the 
Nation's basic research, whether governmen- 
tal or extragovernmental, bearing on biology 
and medicine. Those who want the fruits 
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of research (antibiotics, vaccines) must ap- 
preciate, as Paul Weiss of the National Re- 
search Council once observed, the need of 
starting with the seed, the proper soil, and 
the need of tending the orchard. It is from 
scientific capital, from the backlog of re- 
search in the purest realms of science, that 
new products and new processes result. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following news article 
which was featured in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald on Saturday, 
January 14, 1956, in which the writer, 
Chalmers M. Roberts, discusses the story 
of Secretary Dulles which appeared in 
Life magazine recently. Specifically, 
Mr. Roberts discusses the situations 
which exist in Korea, Indochina, and 
Quemoy-Formosa. 

DULLES STANDS FIRM ON VERGE-OF-WAR FACTS 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


The Eisenhower administration has now at 
long last officially conceded that the United 
States was on three occasions on the verge 
of war—over Korea, Indochina and Quemoy- 
Formosa. 

But in making such a statement, some- 
thing neither President Eisenhower nor Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles has ever 
directly told the American public, Dulles, 
through the medium of a friendly magazine 
writer, offered a version of history far dif- 
ferent from that dug out, piece by piece, 
over many months, by various Washington 
newsmen. 

Confirmation of the quotations attributed 
to Dulles in a Life magazine article came 
yesterday from State Department spokesman 
Lincoln White. He said Dulles had author- 
ized him to say: 

“The Secretary has now read the Life 
article. He feels that the statements specifi- 
cally attributed to him do not require cor- 
rection from the standpoint of their sub- 
stance.” 

The article, entitled “How Dulles Averted 
War,” has roused a storm in Britain—and 
partial denials—because of its criticism of 
British policies in the Indochina affair last 
year. It has brought criticism at home 
mainly because of a Dulles statement that 
“the ability to get to the verge without get- 
ting into the war is the necessary art.” 

Dulles also said in the now-confirmed 
quotations: 

“Of course, we were brought to the verge 
of war. * * * We’ve had to look it square 
in the face—on the question of enlarging the 
Korean war, on the question of Formosa. 
We walked to the brink and we looked it in 
the face. We took strong action. It took 
a lot more courage for the President than 
for me. His was the ultimate deci- 
sion. * * * The President never flinched for 
a minute on any of these decisions. He 
came up taut.” 

Here is a run-down on the major facts as 
given in the Life article and as this reporter 
was able to find them in nearly 2 years 
of questioning dozens of persons here and 
in Europe connected with the events: 

Korea: The Life story, written by James 
Shepley, chief of the Life-Time bureau here, 
says General Eisenhower as President-elect 
made the vital decision that if the Chinese 
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Reds tried to continue a stalemate, the 
United States would fight to win, including 
an air attack on Manchuria and the use of 
tactical atomic arms if hostilities were re- 
sumed. 

Dulles, the story goes, on a visit to India, 
told Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru that 
if the war continued “the United States 
would lift the self-imposed restrictions on 
its actions and hold back no effort or weapon 
to win.” The earlier Eisenhower decision 
was reaffirmed later when South Korean 
President Syngman Rhee freed prisoners in 
defiance of the United Nations command. 
Dulles himself, incidentally, has frequently 
told the Nehru story in Washington with 
the added implication that he expected 
Nehru to pass his words on to Peiping. 

A year and a half ago it was learned that 
the President had decided it was essential 
to win the Korean war and that he intended 
to attack Manchurian bases, using atomic 
‘bombs. A check of competent sources 
brought the report that the President, in 
exploring possible ways to carry out his cam- 
paign commitment to end the Korean war, 
had, indeed, ordered exploration of such a 
military move—as a possible alternative— 
but that he had never adopted such a policy, 


PEIPING NOT TOLD 


Nehru is known to have told a British cor- 
respondent that Dulles did tell him the 
United: States might expand the war and 
might even use atomic bombs. Nehru told 
the correspondent he thought this was an 
obvious bluff and paid no attention to it 
and did not pass it on to Peiping; however, 
another check on the story in mid-1954 
brought the report from New Delhi that 
Nehru did not recall any such Dulles state- 
ment and certainly told Peiping no such 
thing. 

Indochina: The Life account says that 
after several National Security Council meet- 
ings, Dulles concluded that an American 
aircraft carrier strike to save the beseiged 
fortress of Dien Bien Phu, as requested by 
the French, was a poor way for the United 
States to get involved. Instead, on April 4, 
1954, Dulles and Admiral Arthur W. Radford, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, pre- 
sented the President with a proposal for 
action. America, Britain, and France were 
to oppose the Communists on the ground 
in Indochina and, if the Chinese Reds inter- 
vened, to destroy with United States air- 
power their south China staging bases. The 
President, the story says, concurred and 
American carriers with planes armed with 
atomic weapons steamed toward the area. 
But a Dulles plan for an Allied meeting of 
nations “which would jointly take up the 
battle in Indochina” was frustrated because 
Britain had a change of heart. 

But, the Life story goes on, since Dulles 
had seen to it that the Chinese and the 
Soviets knew that the United States was 
prepared to act decisively to prevent the fall 
of all of southeast Asia, the French and 
British at the Geneva Conference found 
themselves able to bargain from Dulles’ 
strength and much of Indochina was saved 
by the truce. 

As the story is pieced together, however, 
the President in March 1954, initiated an 
NSC decision that Indochina intervention 
should be undertaken by the United States if 
necessary to prevent its loss. 

Such intervention was to be on the condi- 
tions that it (a) be Allied action, (b) at 
French request, (c) have congressional ap- 
proval, and (d) that France grant Indo- 
china’s three states full independence. 
Congressional leaders, as revealed in detail 
in this newspaper on June 7, 1954, were 
sounded out on April 3 of that year on a 
joint resolution giving the President power 
to order intervention. Dulles was told to 
line up Allies—and given no commitment 
even if he did. 
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BRICK WALL 


Dulles ran into a brick wall in the form 
of Winston Churchill, then British Prime 
Minister. (Churchill told the President dur- 
ing his Washington visit that June that 
“never will we allow a single British troop 
to go into Indochina.” At this time Dulles 
was saying privately that the United States 
was “ready under decent conditions to go 
into Indochina and fight.’’) 

Anthony Eden, then British Foreign Sec- 
retary, met in Paris on April 24 with Dulles 
and Radford. Radford proposed not only 
the Dien Bien Phu air strike but also 
dropping atomic bombs on China. Radford 
earlier had told congressional leaders that he 
alone of the Joint Chiefs approved interven- 
tion. Army Chief of Staff Matthew Ridg- 
way completely opposed the so-called im- 
maculate war idea and argued that at least 
6 American divisions of ground troops would 
be needed. Eden took the position that 
ground troops would be called for within 48 
hours of an air strike. There is no doubt 
that Radford had alerted the Navy for ac- 
tion. One officer aboard a carrier was pre- 
pared to parachute into Dien Bien Phu to 
instruct the French garrison on how to pro- 
tect itself once the atomic bombs began to 
fall around the fort. 

But intervenion collapsed the day before 
the Geneva Indochina Conference opened 
when the British Cabinet flatly refused to go 
along. Dulles covered up his intervention 
moves by confirming for an American news- 
man a French report that he had written 
Premier Georges Bidault that it was impos- 
sible because of American Constitutional 
limitations and because no allied plan had 
been worked out. 

Thus the Geneva Conference began with 
the Western allies in disagreement and in a 
publicly exposed state of weakness rather 
than, as Life would have it, with Britain and 
France bargaining “from Dulles’ strength.” 
It should be added, however, that toward 
the end of the months-long conference the 
United States made some sort of offer, two 
Marine divisions one report had it, to the 
French if they would go on fighting. Noth- 
ing came of this if, in fact, that was the 
offer. 

The conference outcome was taken in 
Washington as the best of a bad bargain or 
worse. The United States signed nothing. 
Now, however, the outcome is pictured as 
acceptable and due to Dulles planning. 

uemoy-Formosa: The Life account com- 
pletely skips the September 1954 Quemoy 
affair and says that war was avoided mainly 
by the resolution drafted by Dulles and 
passed by Congress in January 1955, author- 
izing the President to use force to protect 
Formosa and Quemoy-Matsu if he thought 
necessary. 

As was disclosed in this newspaper on 
November 8, 1954, 3 of the 4 Joint Chiefs— 
with Dulles initially concurring—approved a 
proposal in September 1954 that under cer- 
tain conditions American planes should at- 
tack the Communist mainland in order to 
prevent a Red landing on Quemoy, then 
threatened. But President Eisenhower, at 
the now famous September 12 NSC meeting 
in Denver, refused to buy that proposal. 
Instead, he ordered a search for peace 
through the U. N. 

When the Far East crisis recurred in Jan~ 
uary 1955, the Dulles-drafted resolution did 
pass Congress and, as Life says, the Chinese 
Reds “were publicly put on notice that Eisen- 
hower was ready and authorized to retaliate 
at once.” But the public has never yet— 
even in the Life articles—been told by the 
administration itself the story of the long 
route which led to that congressional action. 

The United States has, indeed, been 
brought by the Eisenhower administration to 
the verge of war. Many diplomats agree that 
American war talk and war moves—or de- 
terrence may have in fact deterred the Com- 
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munists. Dulles without doubt has consig, 
ently advocated deterrence both Publicly ang 
privately. But whether everything that has 
happened in the past 3 years was Planneq 
that way is something else again. 


One Small Candle May Light a Thousand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, unde 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap. 
pendix of the ReEcorp, I include herewith 
an address by the distinguished historian 
of South Carolina, the Honorable J, 
Harold Easterby. Mr. Easterby is re. 
garded as one of the foremost author. 
ities in his chosen field. To be sure, he 
speaks with authority on the instant 
question. 

ONE SMALL CANDLE May LIGHT A THovsanp 
(Address by Hon. J. Harold Easterby) 


Three hundred and thirty-five years ago 
a band of Englishmen landed at Plymouth, 
Mass., on the 4th day before Christmas, 
This day was called Forefathers’ Day. It is 
the day we are celebrating here tonight. 


The year after the landing of the Pilgrims, 
William Bradford, their principal chronicler, 
wrote the following words: ‘Thus out of 
small beginnings greater things have been 
produced by His hand that made all things 
of nothing, and gives being to all things 
that are; and as one small candle may light 
a thousand, so the light here kindled hath 
shone unto many, yea in some sort to our 
whole Nation; let the glorious name of 
Jehovah have all the praise.” 

In writing these words Governor Bradford 
had no other purpose than to give thanks 
for the news that certain Pilgrim ideas on 
the subject of church organization had been 
favorably received by others; but he may 
well have applied his metaphor to the Ply- 
mouth venture in general, because the suf- 
ferings of the Pilgrims for the sake of reli- 
gion and the courage and resourcefulness 
with which they overcame almost insuper- 
able obstacles have been a constant inspira- 
tion to the American people. In this sens 
their achievement was a candle from which 
many others were lighted, first in New Eng- 
land and then in every part of the country 
to which New Englanders migrated. 

But I am not here to praise New England, 
however appropriate that would be on this 
occasion. My assignment is to speak to you 
about another candle—one that was lighted 
on the coast of South Carolina, at Old 
Charles Town, not far from the spot where 
we are now assembled, one that may be 
said, with a little stretch of the imagination, 
to have been kindled from the same original 
fire which, less than 50 years before, had 
set the Plymouth candle aflame, and one 
from which many others in the Souther 
States have been lighted. 

I do not propose to deal directly with the 
first settlers of Charles Town or to trace suc- 
ceeding events in great detail. I shall raise 
only three questions: First, were the South 
Carolinians who lived in the period when 
our traditions should have been formed 
worthy to light a candle in the sense that! 
am using the term; second, if they were, Why 
does their candle burn so dimly for us to 
day; and third, what can be done to make it 
the beacon it should be. To the answers that 
I shall give, I would like, in the historians 
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ous way, to add many footnotes quali- 
fying this statement and explaining that. 
obviously this cannot be done, but I am sure 
you will understand that broad generaliza- 
tions can never be precisely accurate. 

My first question may best be introduced 
py asking another. What do we expect of 
our forefathers; what tests would we like 
them to pass? I believe that we want the 
men and women who founded this State to 
nave been typical pioneers—hardy, self- 
reliant, practical people, bent on making new 
and better homes for themselves. I also be- 
lieve that we would like to know that, sooner 
or later, they created a social order in which 
rank was based on achievement rather than 
birth, that they made substantial progress 
toward acceptance of the ideal of religious 
freedom, that in some measure they prac- 
tied democracy in government, and that 
they subscribed in general to the belief that 
individual initiative is the mainspring of eco- 
nomic progress. I believe, in other words, 
that we want to have the assurance that they 
pad a part in advancing the great principles 
on which this country is organized today. 

In order to determine whether our fore- 
fathers were pioneers, or frontiersmen if that 
is the more accurate term, we will do well to 
remind ourselves that the South Carolina 
in which they played their parts was a vastly 
greater region than that embraced by our 
present boundaries. North Carolina was sep- 
arated from the original Carolina Province 
early in the process of colonization but it 
was not until half a century later that 
Georgia was established, and the colonial 
period was almost at an end before this 
southern neighbor was able to do much more 
than guard a thin line of settlements on the 
Savannah River and its adjacent seacoast. 
It was therefore, in the main, South Caro- 
lina’s problem to advance along a 700-mile 
frontier against two vigorous foes—the Span- 
ish in Florida and the French on the Mis- 
sissilppi—who, more often than not, were 
united in their resistance; to win allies 
among the powerful Indian nations of the 
disputed zone; and to furnish for years to 
come the permanent settlers who would 
follow the paths marked by the soldier and 
the trader. 


Though few in number and increasing 
only slowly in strength, the Charles Town 
colonists sent an expedition far into the 
interior before the end of their first sum- 
mer. Three years later they opened a trade 
with the Catawba on the Wateree. In 1680 
they broke the Westo barrier on the Savan- 
nah River and were soon penetrating deep 
into the Creek country of western Georgia; 
in 1685 they reached the Chattahoochee; 
by 1690 they were in contact with the Chero- 
kee in the Carolina foothills, and 2 years 
before the close of the century they crossed 
the country of the Chickasaw and Cocktaw 
and emerged on the banks of the Mississippi. 
No one who has read even the meager ac- 
counts that have come down to us of these 
daring exploits can fail to be amazed; no 
one who has heard the fragmentary stcries 
of the sack of Stuart Town, the Tuscarora 
campaign, the Yamasee War, the attacks on 
St. Augustine, the siege of Port Loudon, and 
the invasion, near the close of the colonial 
Period, of the mountain towns of the Chero- 
kee can doubt that the early South Caro- 
linians were frontiersmen in the best Amer- 
ican tradition. To say that their victories 
Were indecisive is to look at them from the 
Wrong point of view. 

Long acustomed to thinking of our State as 
one which did not attract immigrants in 
later years, we are disposed to underestimate 
the number of nationalities represented 
among its early settlers. We have read of 
the French, and we are conscious of their 
contributions to our heritage. We remember 
the Scotch-Irish who settled Williamsburg 
nd later stamped their character indelibly 
upon our upcountry, and we admire their 
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hardihood. But we are less aware of the 
Scots, who came singly rather than in groups; 
the Swiss of Purrysburg, Orangeburg, and 
Saxe Gotha; the Welsh on the Peedee; and 
the Germans of the Dutch Fork. We have 
largely forgotten that these people often 
served as the shock troops on our advancing 
line of settlement. We too often overlook 
the highly significant fact that our ethnic 
heritage, insofar as it was developed in the 
colonial period, is as diverse as that of 
Pennsylvania. 

Our forefathers were not Cavaliers. We 
gave up the hoary legend half a century ago. 
Some of the first colonists, to be sure, were 
of higher social standing than others. Some 
were men of means and influence, and a few 
had the distinction during the proprietary 
period of possessing titles of nobility, the 
only titles of the kind conferred-in the Amer- 
ican colonies. But the rank and file of early 
South Carolinians were plain men, many of 
them without money in their pockets to pay 
their passage who would have faced years in 
bondage if the provincial government had 
not discharged their debt, given them land, 
remitted their taxes for a number of years, 
and provided other benefits on a scale un- 
equaled in any other of the Thirteen Colonies. 
It cannot be denied, however, that, instead of 
diminishing, class divisions actually in- 
creased as some men prospered and others 
failed to make the best of their opportu- 
nities; but, contrary to what we commonly 
believe, there was never a time in these early 
years when a man of ability could not climb 
to the topmost rung of the social ladder. 

The oldest extant letter written in South 
Carolina is a petition to the proprietors from 
the Puritan Governor, William Sayle, asking 
for the services of a Puritan minister, which 
is not as surprising as it may seem if we bear 
in mind that the persecution of dissenters 
was revived in England after the Resoration 
and that some of these people sought refuge 
in the colonies where paradoxically tolera- 
tion was being fostered by the home govern- 
ment. The Carolina charter undoubtedly 
required the establishment of the Church 
of England. It encouraged, however, in no 
uncertain terms the toleration of dissent. 
It was therefore forbidden in our early law 
that any man should “disturbe, molest, or 
persecute another for speculative opinions 
in religion or his way of worshipp.”* The 
few Catholics who came to the province and 
a notable Jewish community which devel- 
oped in Charles Town lived under certain 
political disabilities; but Huguenot and 
Presbyterian, Congregationalist and Baptist, 
Lutheran and Quaker, and a large element 
who were not members of any denomination 
paid no penalty for their religious views 
other than that they were compelled to con- 
tribute through taxation to the support of 
the established church. A substantial part 
of the tax money came back to those dis- 
senters who lived in the well-organized par- 
ishes in the form of public services performed 
by the church, such as the care of the poor 
and the management of the free schools. 
There were many, however, who disapproved 
this system, and they were quick to seize 
the opportunity presented by the Revolution 
to separate the state from the church and 
to adopt the principle of religious freedom. 

Our first constitution has been called a 
monstrosity of medievalism and = con- 
demned because its preamble asserts that 
one of its purposes was to avoid the erec- 
tion of a numerous democracy. This, how- 
ever, is no reason for us to hang our heads 
in shame. It is true that the fundamental 
constitutions of Carolina reflect that curious 
blend of public and private law which char- 
acterized the feudal system, but so did the 
frames of government of other colonies. If 
certain provisions of the South Carolina 
constitution appear to the modern eye to be 
absurdly reactionary, it is due in some meas- 
ure to the fact that they are written side by 
side with others that are startling anticipa- 
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tions of things to come. There is nothing 
strange or unnatural in this, for the ideas 
behind these provisions were adapted by 
John Locke from James Harrington's utopiz, 
The Commonwealth of Oceana, and both of 
these men were groping their way toward 
the concepts of modern government. 

Democracy, as the term was then applied, 
was not held in high esteem in the latter 
years of the 17th century. You will remem- 
ber that it was Governor Winthrop, of Massa- 
chusetts, who described it as “the meanest 
and worst of all forms of government.” But 
the people of all free countries have come to 
feel very differently about democracy, and 
they recall with particular pride the early 
stages of the struggle through which it was 
achieved. We may, I think, reasonably doubt 
that the advance of democratic government 
was slower in early South Carolina than it 
was in other parts of America. The conten- 
tion that it lagged far behind is based mainly 
on the belief that high property qualifica- 
tions kept the electorate small and excluded 
most citizens from membership in the 
popular branch of the legislature, but one 
can hardly believe that the requirement of 
possession of 50 acres was @ serious impedi- 
ment to a prospective voter who was en- 
titled to claim that much land for himself 
and an equal amount for his wife, for each 
of his children, and for every one of his 
servants and slaves; or whether the alterna- 
tive requirement of payment of a 3-shilling 
annual tax prevented men from voting who 
were liable to pay both poll and income taxes. 
The requirement that members must own 
500 acres of land and 10 slaves was unques- 
tionably responsible for keeping men out of 
the commons house of assembly. It should 
be noted, however, that there was an alterna- 
tive also in this case permitting a man to 
qualify if he possessed property of any kind 
valued at £145. And it may be worth men- 
tioning, too, that, while voters at elections 
in most countries of that day were express- 
ing their preferences by a show of hands or 
by calling out the names of the candidates, 
South Carolinians were using the secret 
written ballot as prescribed in the funda- 
mental constitutions. 

Those of use who look to our forebears 
for arguments to support the laissez-faire 
doctrines with which we seek to curtail the 
functions of government will be disap- 
pointed on first acquaintance with their 
views. They did not fear government, and 
the evidence indicates that they wanted 
more, rather than less, of it. They resisted, 
to be sure, and in the end repudiated a dis- 
tant imperial authority, but the provincial 
government was permitted, and even en- 
couraged, if we may judge by the debates in 
the general assembly, to regulate commerce, 
to fix prices, to outlaw monopolistic prac- 
tices, and to foster new enterprises by means 
of bounties and subsidies. Frequent changes 
in the laws on these subject show, however, 
that regulation was flexible, expanding, and 
contracting as the needs of the community 
required, and that it was thought to be, in 
the final analysis, the responsibility of the 
individual to stand on his own feet. 

In the age before the advent of the ma- 
chines the greatest need of the pioneer com- 
munity was manpower. In order to supple- 
ment the supply of free labor in the Amer- 
ican colonies white mren were made inden- 
tured servants and Indians and Negroes were 
reduced to slavery. Laborers in each of 
these groups were to be found in all the 
colonies, but in none did the ratio of Negro 
slaves to white freemen exceed that in South 
Carolina. The claim that Negro labor was 
s0 highly esteemed by our forefathers that 
white immigration was deliberately discour- 
aged is false. As a matter of fact, white 
men lived in such a constant state of dread 
of slave revolts that they did all they could 
to recruit their own numbers. But, in spite 
of their fears and contrary to their better 
judgment, they continued to import the 
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Negro and thereby to compel men of differ- 
ent races and different levels of civilization 
to live together. In so doing, despite the in- 
cidental good which may have been accom- 
plished, they created such a problem for 
both races that its solution is still the 
greatest concern of their descendants. 

This is the conclusion of the answer to my 
first question. I have tried to convince you 
that the founders of this State were fit to 
light a candle. If I have exalted them for 
their virtues, I have not failed to mention 
their faults; and I have dwelt at some length 
upon what, I believe, may justly be called 
their one great mistake. 

Now this mistake lies close to the core of 
my next question, which in substance is 
this: Why are we so ill informed regarding 
our past; and why are there those among 
us who seem to feel at times that they must 
apologize for it? Some of us have put the 
blame on the national historians. We say 
that they follow a rigid pattern of inter- 
pretation to the effect that the southern 
States upheld slavery long after it came to 
be regarded elsewhere as @ moral wrong, 
that in defending slavery the South brought 
about a war which not only cost the lives 
of thousands of men but also jeopardized the 
future of a country already marked for a 
great role in advancing the cause of democ- 
racy, and that South Carolina was the leader 
in this unholy conspiracy. The conclusion 
must therefore be that there was nothing 
in its record worthy of emulation, that its 
whole history was a contradiction of the 
American tradition. 

There are others who say that this is only 
half the story. They contend that in forging 
his defense the South Carolinian has ob- 
scured his past instead of revealing it. He 
has driven out the pioneer, with the excep- 
tion of two or three robust chracters who 
will not be denied; underestimated the non- 
English elements in his heritage; overem- 
phasized the rigidity of the social system; 
hidden the ugly side of slavery; idealized 
the plantation; and neglected the substan- 
tial contributions of his forefathers in the 
fields of religion and government. In short, 
he has ¢reated a legendary past as little re- 
lated to reality as that invented by the na- 
tional historians. 

There are, of course, elements of truth in 
both of these explanations. But there is a 
more important explanation—a simple and 
obvious one—one, in fact, which underlies 
both of the others. We have failed to com- 
prehend our past because we have not pre- 
served our records in sufficient number, be- 
cause we have not made available all of 
those that have survived, and because we 
have not adequately interpreted the ones 
that are available. 

If given a little time, everything that we 
create becomes a record—our houses, our 
machines, our printed books, and those 
handwritten private papers and pubiic docu- 
ments called manuscripts. It would not be 
desirable, even if it were possible, to preserve 
all of these things; but, far more than most 
of us realize, both our material and our 
spiritual welfare depend upon our success in 
saving and utilizing records. Fortunately 
some records—those, for example, which 
have intrinsic value—more or less auto- 
matically survive; but in the case of others 
a conscious and systematic effort must be 
made to prevent their destruction. 

Circumstances have not been favorable to 
the preservation of records of any kind in 
South Carolina; they have been particularly 
unfavorable to the survival of written docu- 
ments. Fire and storm and war have taken 
a heavy toll, but indifference and neglect are 
responsible for greater losses. A list pre- 
pared some years ago of books printed in this 
State between 1801 and 1820 contains 225 
titles, but copies of only 97 of these titles 
are now to be found in our libraries. Ac- 
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cording to a list of newspapers published in 
the United States prior to 1821, South Caro- 
lina ranged 12th among the 29 States of that 
period in the number of papers published, 
but not a singie issue of 27 of its 59 news- 
papers is in the possession of any institution 
ir. the State today. These figures show how 
careless we have been about our printed rec- 
ords. 

The losses of private manuscripts have 
been even greater. Partly because our 
grandfathers were too impoverished and dis- 
pirited after the Confederate War to give 
more than the meagerest support to the in- 
stitutions already established for the pres- 
ervation of records and partly because we 
have been slow in these days of returning 
prosperity to strengthen our libraries and 
historical societies, the documents that would 
best enable us to understand our economic 
and social development have been allowed 
to perish or to be gathered up and taken 
away by collectors in other parts of the 
country. Out of all our forefathers who 
lighted the candle in 1670 and kept it burn- 
ing during our first 100 years there is only 
one who is honored today by having a fairly 
complete set of his papers preserved by an 
institution within this State, and relatively 
few of the papers of the others are anywhere 
to be found. 

When the State was occupied by the Brit- 
ish during the Revolution, some of the 
public records, then almost entirely concen- 
trated in Charleston, were’ successfully 
evacuated; others were protected by occu- 
pation officials. The losses seem therefore 
to have been comparatively light. Less than 
a century later, when a Federal army burned 
Columbia, our second capital, this story was 
repeated with variations. Prompt action on 
the part of the State officials saved the main 
collections, and, with the exception of the 
contents of the State Library, there was no 
wholesale destruction of records. We can 
say, then, that our State documents, in con- 
trast to our private papers, are numerous 
and, it may be added, of exceptionally good 
quality. 

In asserting that we have not made avail- 
able all of our extant records I mean that 
large numbers are literally not physically 
accessible because we lack an adequate ar- 
chives building. Many others are not avail- 
able in the sense that they have been ar- 
ranged for effective use. And still others 
are not within the reach of historians be- 
cause they are of a kind that should be pub- 
lished, and publication is long overdue. 

When I say that our available records have 
not been adequately interpreted, I am not 
forgetting the excellent studies made by our 
native scholars and those from other States 
and countries. I mean that, considering the 
great amount of research to be done, these 
studies are far too few in number and that 
not infrequently they are concluded without 
a complete examination of the sources. How 
little we know, for example, of the develop- 
ment of agriculture in this State, the rise 
of industry, the history of education, the 
evolution of our constitution, and the back- 
ground of this problem of race relations that 
is troubling us so deeply just now. Perhaps 
we can get along without the inspirational 
values that other people find in their past, 
but I doubt that we can make proper use of 
the opportunities now crowding upon us if 
we persist in our refusal to draw upon our 
great treasury of experience. 

What can be done to correct this situa- 
tion? I would like to answer this, my last 
question, with a proposal. Fifteen years 
hence South Carolina will observe its tercen- 
tenary, the three hundredth anniversary of 
the landing of the first permanent settlers. I 
suggest that we begin at once to prepare for 
acelebration. I want to propose: 

First, that we build a State archives in 
which every part of our great collection of 
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public documents may be arranged, mage 
available for study, and _ exhibiteq on 
occasion. 

Second, that we continue and greatly ip. 
crease our support of the South Caroling 
Historical Society, the South Caroliniana yj. 
brary, the Charleston Library Society, the 
Carolina Art Association, the Charleston 
Museum, the South Carolina Historical As. 
sociation, the University of South Caroling 
Graduate School, the University of South 
Carolina Press, and similar organizations jn 
their efforts to collect, to preserve, and to 
interpret our private records. 

Third, that we seek to acquire, and to 
place where they may be most effectively 
used, photocopies of South Carolina docy. 
ments now outside the State, particularly 
those in foreign countries. 

Fourth, that we provide for the perma. 
nent services of an archeologist, either 
through one of our educational institutions 
or as a State official, in order that our early 
historic sites (especially that of Old Charles 
Town) and our rich prehistoric remains may 
be studied. 

Fifth, that we complete the publication 
of our colonial and State public records in 
accordance with plans now in progress, that 
we provide the means to enable Clemson 
College and the University of South Caro- 
lina to publish the edition of the papers of 
John C. Calhoun which they have under- 
taken to sponsor, and that in the same 
manner we encourage the South Carolina 
Historical Society to publish the papers of 
Henry Laurens, and the Charleston Library 
Society to issue the microfilm edition of our 
colonial newspapers which has already been 
planned. 

And sixth, that we furnish the necessary 
support for the writing and publishing of 
a history of the State to consist of several 
volumes, each volume to be written by that 
historian in the State best qualified to 
present the period with which it deals. 

This is a plan which calls for the coopera- 
tion of the businessman and the leader in 
public affairs, of the amateur and the pro- 
fessional historian, of the patriotic society 
and the historical association, and of the 
private organization and the State govern- 
ment. It is one which should have the sup- 
port of the low country and the up country. 
It is one from which lasting benefits could 
be derived—better textbooks for our schools, 
noble examples to be followed in shaping 
our personal lives, and the knowledge and 
understanding upon which to base our ec0- 
nomic and political policies. It is, I believe, 
the only one that will make the candle 
lighted by our forefathers shine as a beacon 
now and in the future. 
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Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Courier-Journal, Louisville, 
Ky., of January 15, 1956: 

A PENSION DoESN’r CANCEL OTHER RIGHTS 

The Veterans’ Administration has now of- 
ficlally restored the disability pension of 
James Kutcher, a legless war veteran. 
Kutcher appears to be a free-speaking mem- 
ber of a small Trotskyite sect called the 
Socialist Workers’ Party, which is solemnly 
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enrolled on the Attorney General's list of 

rsive organizations. 

an who has lost his legs in the service 

untry might seem to have earned 
ne right to be as unorthodox and as can- 
tankerous as he pleases. But this is not the 

“ Mr. Kutcher was fired for his politics 

} 1948 from a $45-a-week-job with the VA. 

> parents are Now resisting eviction from 

a Federal housing project because their son 

cannot sign the loyalty form now required 
of subsidized tenants. His pension was sus- 

ended because, on the word of anonymous 

informants, he was accused of rendering 
assistance to the enemy” by criticizing the 
government and expressing the admittedly 
forlorn hope that some day the Socialist 
workers would control the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. Kutcher’s pension {fs restored, accord- 

ing to the VA, because it does not feel it has 
proof that he really said these things and, 
“n order to support forfeiture, it must be 
established beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the veteran did knowingly and intentionally 
render assistance to an enemy of the United 
tates.” 
- person who knowingly and intention- 
ally aids an enemy of his country would 
sem to be guilty of treason and should 
properly be charged with treason. Article 
3, section 111, of the Constitution says that: 
“No persons shall be convicted of treason 
unless on the testimony of two witnesses to 
the same overt act or on confession in open 
court.” For this reason, the attorneys who 
have been fighting Mr. Kutcher's long battle 
demanded an open hearing with his accusers 
present and testifying on oath. 

The VA consented, under strong pressure, 
to an open hearing. But it produced no 
witnesses and no accusers, and now says, 
in effect, that the charges which constituted 
its evidence no longer carry conviction. It 
has evaded confrontation, preferring rather 
to discredit its nameless informers, thus 
following what has come to be standard 
policy among Government agencies called 
upon to justify security procedures based on 
anonymous accusation, 

But there is a more important point even 
than confrontation in the case of James 
Kutcher. Suppose he said all that the in- 
formants said he said: Why shouldn't he 
say it? When did it become treasonous for 
any American to criticize the Government, 
to argue against it, to express a hope of 
changing it? Nobody professes to have 
heard Mr. Kutcher threatening to blow up 
the White House, or urging a march-of his 
fellow-Socialist Workers. Nobody even ac- 
cused him of conspiring to advance their 
cause. His sine seems to be a defiant adher- 
ence to a splinter party so small that most 
of us never heard of it. 

He himself made the relevant point about 
his plight, back in 1949 when he was first 
beginning his struggle to live in the country 
he fought for: “I don’t want any special 
Sympathy or pity because I lost my legs; all 
I want are the rights that belong to any man 
Srwoman. The significant thing in my case 
is not that I lost my legs but that I lost 
my rights which are infinitely dearer and 
more precious to me.” Among those rights 
Would seem to be the one, clearly guaranteed 
by the First Amendment to the Constitution, 
Which the Veterans’ Administration has now 
charitably decided he didn’t exercise, after 
all. But he has the right to exercise it, to go 
on criticizing his Government, to go on work- 
ing for his obscure and unattractive little 
ah We might all have more reason to feel 
pleased by the restoration of James Kutcher's 
pension if the VA had admitted that nothing 
he says in criticism of his Government can 
alter that Government's duty to compensate 


him in part for the mutilation he suffered 
in fighting for it. 
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Dual Observance Marks the 50th Anni- 
versary of the Organization of the 
Polish Citizens Club, Du Bois, Pa., and 
the 176th Anniversary of the Death of 
Count Casimir Pulaski, Who Com- 
manded the Famous Pulaski Legion in 
the Revolutionary War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege on October 9, 1955, to de- 
liver the principal address at a banquet 
of the Polish Citizens Club, Du Bois, Pa., 
in my congressional district, at which 
time the 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the club was celebrated and the 
176th anniversary of the death of the 
illustrious Polish patriot Casimir Pulaski 
was commemorated. 

The Polish Citizens Club of Du Bois 
which was organized in 1905 with 30 
charter members now has a total mem- 
bership of 750 which indicates the growth 
and progress of this fine organization 
which plays such an important part in 
the fraternal and social life of Du Bois, 
Pa: 

The anniversary banquet was held in 
Pulaski Hall, constructed by the Polish 
Citizens Club in 1929, and was attended 
by several hundred members. 

The program for the occasion and my 
address follow: 

* PROGRAM 


National anthem. 

Introduction: Frank Kosempa, president, 
Polish Citizens’ Club. 

Invocation: Rev. Louis Kozlowski. 

Master of ceremonies: Michael E. Nowak. 

Address: Hon. Pat. B. Dillman, mayor, 
Du Bois, Pa. 

Address: Rev. Louis Kozlowski. 

Address: Hon. Frank O'Niel, representa- 
tive to Pennsylvania State Assembly. 

Musical selection. 

Address: Rev. John Piathowski, Sykesville, 
Pa. 

Address: John Cherry, Esq., club attorney. 

Club progress for 50 years: Anthony 
Monikowski. 

Musica! selection. 

Address: Frank Kosempa, president, Polish 
Citizens’ Club. 

Address: Hon. James E. Van Zandt, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

America. 

Polish national hymn, Boze Cos Polske. 





ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE SOTH ANNI- 
VERSARY DINNER OF THE POLISH CITIZENS’ 
CuuB, OCTOBER 9, 1955, PULASKI HALL, Du 
Bois, Pa. 

I am honored to be given the opportunity 
of commemorating two notable anniver- 
saries—the 50th anniversary of the Polish 
Citizens’ Club and the 176th anniversary of 
the death of Count Casimir Pulaski. 

You, the members of the Polish Citizens’ 
Club are to be congratulated for the 50 
years of building American citizenship and 
the contribution you have made in the pres- 
ervation of the American way of life. 
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Your ancestors were God-fearing people 
who loved freedom and instilled such love 
in the hearts of their sons and daughters. 

That is why, in every war in which this 
Nation has been engaged, and particularly 
in World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean conflict, Du Bois has been repre- 
sented by many courageous young Americans 
of Polish descent. 

This observance of your 50th anniversary is 
a happy occasion, for it reflects over a half 
century of love and service to your commu- 
nity, State, and Nation. 

In many respects the celebration of the 
50th anniversary of the Polish Citizens’ Club 
and the 176th anniversary of the death of 
Count Casimir Pulaski is highly significant, 
mainly because they symbolize the strength 
and the durability of the Polish tradition in 
our American civilization. 

Probably more than any other Pole Count 
Casimir Pulaski hold a place of endear- 
ment in the heart of the American people. 

Every American, every schoolchild, has at 
one time in his life been inspired by the dra- 
matic life of this great Polish soldier. 

I know whenever I leave Capitol Hill 
and going down Pennsylvania Avenue past 
the statue of Pulaski in downtown Wash- 
ington, I momentarily reflect upon the great 
service this Polish nobleman rendered toward 
the winning of American independence. 

As a@ personality Casimir Pulaski was indeed 
@® remarkable man. 

Born and bred in the finest traditions of 
Polish culture he was a nobleman and a 
courageous soldier who won the respect of 
both his enemies and his friends. 

Count Casimir Pulaski was to the Poles 
what Lafayette was to the French. To Amer- 
icans both were and continue to be some- 
thing special, something apart from the or- 
dinary war hero. And rightly so, for both 
fought for the worthiest of ideals, freedom 
and national independence. 

Fearless in battle, extraordinarily coura- 
geous, resourceful, and confident, Pulaski 
brought to war-weary armies of General 
Washington a dash and boldness that must 
have electrified all who saw him in action. 

Pulaski's contributions to the American 
cause were great. 

At the time of the Revolution the Ameri- 
can conception of the cavalry was not clearly 
and accurately formed. 

A trained soldier and an outstanding horse- 
man the young Polish count gave freely of 
his skills and Knowledge in the organiza- 
tion of the American cavalry. 

As General Washington said of Pulaski 
when he recommended the young Pole in the 
Continental Congress he was “a man of real 
capacity, experience, and knowledge.” 

Thus as a leader in the American cavalry, 
Pulaski became the first of the great cavalry 
commanders that sparkle across the pages of 
American history, men like General Sheridan, 
of the Union Army, the Confederate cavalry- 
man, Jeb Stuart, Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders of 1898, and finally, General Patton of 
World War II fame. 

In the role of cavalry commander of the 
Continental Army and later as commander 
of the famous Pulaski Legion, the young 
Polish count established for himself a re- 
markable war record, fighting in such his- 
toric battles as Brandywine, Germantown, 
Egg Harbor, Charleston, and finally, the ill- 
fated battle of Savannah. At that memora- 
ble battle, Pulaski was killed in action on 
October 9, 1779. - 

In all these battles of the Revolutionary 
War Pulaski displayed in full the heroism 
and gallantry for which he was universally 
known. 

His finest hour at the siege of Savannah 
was indeed his last. 

A martyr of liberty, he died a hero’s death. 

He gave his life for freedom’s sake and for 
the sake of American national independence, 
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Undoubtedly the supreme tragedy in the 
life of Casimir Pulaski was his untimely 
death which prevented him from returning 
to his native Poland, and like Kosciuszko, 
another great Polish soldier in the American 
Revolutionary War, to take up arms again 
for the freedom and independence of the 
Polish nation. 

But if Pulaski was not with Kosciuszko and 
his comrades in being, he was certainly with 
them in spirit, because the ideals for which 
Pulaski fought and gave his life were the 
same ones that inspired the Polish nation 
to fight for its independence in the closing 
years of the 18th century. : 

More than that, these same ideals inspired 
the Polish people to rise in revolt in the 
1830’s and the 1860’s in an effort to throw 
off the Russian yoke of imperialism. 

When at last the Polish Republic was re- 
established after World War I and the Polish 
nation was again free and independent, the 
success that was Poland’s was also in a sense 
the success of Casimir Pulaski. 

And then when Poland underwent the su- 
preme tests of World War II, it was again the 
same spirit of Casimir Pulaski, the spirit of 
freedom and national independence, which 
manifested itself and sustained the Polish 
nation at a time of deadly peril. 

Yes, my friends, the name Casimir Pulaski 
emblazoned on the record of world history 
has meant for both the American people and 
the people of Poland freedom and national 
independence. 

And when we hold Poland today, caught 
up in the Communist tyranny, it is a source 
of great sadness. 

All America feels the loss of Poland to the 
free world for through men like Pulaski and 
the many sons and daughters of Poland who, 
since the close of the 19th century, came to 
America to begin life anew, a strong bond 
of affection has been established between 
the two nations. 

America never has nor can she ever be 
indifferent to oppression wherever it occurs 
and I am proud of the work of our American 
Congress in exposing not only Communist 
oppression in Poland but in exposing every 
form of Communist aggression and tyranny. 

One of the most shocking outrages com- 
mitted by the Soviet Communists against 
the Poles was the Katyn Forest massacre. 

The congressional investigation of this 
massacre under the able leadership of my 
good friend and colleague Congressman Map- 
DEN, of Indiana, exposed to the world the 
dreadful slaughter of thousands of Polish 
officers by the Soviet Government. 

Nowhere was the true nature of commu- 
nism, the sheer brutality and ruthlessness of 
this way of life, revealed with such shock- 
ing clarity as in the evidence submitted at 
this congressional investigation. 

When this investigation was undertaken 
members of the committee conducted hear- 
ings here in the United States and in Eu- 
rope and before the investigation itself was 
completed the committee had accumulated 
an imposing collection of documented ma- 
terial showing conclusively that the Rus- 
sians had committed this horrible crime 
against humanity. 

Eyewitnesses to the massacre reported in 
detail how the Russian soldiers and NKVD 
{the notorious Soviet secret police) had 
tied the hands of the doomed Polish officers 
with wire and, stuffing sawdust in their 
mquths, shot them in the head. 

While many of the thousands so executed 
died immediately, many others were actual- 
ly buried alive. 

Rather than shoot some of them the So- 
viet authorities threw them into the mass 
grave to suffocate. 

The massacre at Katyn Forest first came 
to the attention of the world in 1943 when 
the German Government announced to the 
world that it had found mass graves of Pol- 
ish officers numbering into the thousands. 
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At the time the free world read of this ac- 
count as @ purely Nazi propadanga trick. 

During the war many Americans did not 
want to face the realities of Soviet brutality 
and discounted much of what had been pub- 
lished. 

The Germans, however, went to great pains 
to show this massacre was a Russian affair. 

They requested the International Red 
Cross to investigate all the circumstances. 

In addition, they had neutral newsmen 
inspect the remains of the massacre and the 
evidence. They even went so far as to bring 
an American and a British officer, both im- 
prisoned in a German prisoner-of-war camp, 
to the scene of the crime. 

At first these men were convinced this 
was another Nazi propaganda trick. They 
went to the Katyn Forest, certain in their 
own minds, that this was a Nazi crime and 
not a Russian crime. 

However after the graves were opened, both 
officers came to the independent conclusion 
that what they had seen was in fact the 
work of the Russians and not the Germans. 

In his testimony before the committee, 
Col. John H. Van Vliet, Jr., the American 
officer, said that he noticed that the cloth- 
ing on the unfortunate Polish officers was 
new clothing and that their boots and shoes 
were likewise new and gave no indications 
of wear. 

Colonel Van Vliet, who had been a pris- 
oner himself for many months and realized 
the wear and tear a prisoner's clothing re- 
eeives, stated in his oral testimony: 

“If those Polish officers had been alive and 
in prison camp until the Germans overran 
the Polish prison camps, and if the Ger- 
mans had in fact killed these Polish officers, 
then by the very virtue of the fact that their 
clothes had been worn and their shoes had 
been walked in, they would show much more 
wear.” 

Strangely enough the Germans di¢ not no- 
tice this bit of evidence that struck the Brit- 
ish and American Officers. 

Yet this was the evidence that convinced 
both men that these atrocities were com- 
mitted by the Russians. 

As Lt. Col. Donald B. Stewart, of the Brit- 
ish Army, stated: 

“The decision I reached I can never forget. 
My decision was that those (Polish) men 
were killed by the Russians while they were 
prisoners of the Russians.” 

And Colonel Van Vliet arrived at a similar 
conclusion when he observed: 

“The sum of circumstantial evidence, im- 
pressions formed at the time of looking at 
the graves, what I saw in people's faces— 
all force the conclusion that Russia did it.” 

As a result of this, as well as other evidence 
uncovered by the House committee, the com- 
mittee itself concluded that Katyn was truly 
a Russian crime. 

Now I want to read briefly from the con- 
clusions of the committee's report: 

“This committee unanimously finds—be- 
yond any question of reasonable doubt—that 
the Soviet NKVD (Russia's secret police) 
committed the mass murders of the Polish 
officers, and intellectual leaders in the Katyn 
Forest. 

“The evidence, testimony, records, and ex- 
hibits recorded by this committee through 
its investigations and hearings during the 
last 9 months, overwhelmingly will show the 
people of the world that Russia is directly 
responsible for the Katyn miassacre. 

“Throughout our entire proceedings there 
has not been an ounce of proof or even any 
remote circumstantial evidence presented 
that could indict any other nation in this 
international crime.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, such was the man- 
ner in which the Soviet leaders tried to 
destroy the Polish officer corps. 

But, it was in fact, their own undoing, be- 
cause when the Germans invaded Russia in 
June 1941 Polish and Russian interest, here- 
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tofore antagonistic, had Joined in common 
accord, 

Both wanted to defeat the Nazis ang lib. 
erate the occupied areas of their respective 
countries. 

When attempts were made in Russia to 
organize Polish army units questions were 
asked about the officers who were to be jy 
command. 

On one occasion, Lavrenti Beria, head o 
the notorious Russian secret police, was Said 
to have remarked in answer to the questioy 
why the Soviets did not enlist the Officers 
from the Soviet prison camps for the pro. 
posed Polish army he said: 

“We have committed a great blunder 
We have made a great mistake.” i 

Yes, the Russians committed a grea 
blunder, they had made a great mistake, py; 
their blunder and their mistake could not 
compare to the enormity of their crime 
against humanity. 

Today as we stand on what may be the 
threshoid of a new era called peaceful ¢o. 
existence with the Soviet Government, ang 
with communism in general, it might be we) 
to read the evidence of the Katyn massacre 

This investigation is only one of many 
congressional efforts to call attention of the 
world to the Communist threat. 

Noteworthy also for doing excelicnt work 
in laying bare the facts of Communist ag. 
gression in Poland, the Baltic States, ang 
elsewhere in eastern Europe was the wor 
of the House Select Committee on Commu- 
nist Aggression. 

This committee of the House of Repre. 
sentatives, under the very capable leade- 
ship of former Congressman Charles Kersten, 
did a service of great value in exposing Com- 
munist aggression. 

Extensive hearings were held in the United 
States and in Europe. 

And again, as in the Katy:i *.:dssacre in- 
vestigation, a huge amount of ducumented 
evidence was accumulated to prove conciil: 
sively the imperialistic nature of the Soviet 
Union. 

Through these highly important congres- 
sional investigations the bold facts of Con- 
munist tyranny have been placed before the 
world. 

They are now 
record. 

This ts, I believe, very important because 
in the days ahead the Soviet Government 
will continue to do much to persuade the 
free world that the Soviet Union wants t 
live in peace and that it desires to coexist 
peacefully with the West. 

Only the future will reveal whether the 
Communist leaders sincerely desire peace. 

But at least the Katyn massacre and S0- 
viet aggression in Poland are now part of 
the historical record of not only the Amen- 
can Nation but also part of the historical 
record of the world. 

The record will stand for all ages, and for 
those who desire to see communism for what 
it is, let them look at this record and ponder 
upon it thoughtfully. 

Tyrannies have risen and fallen since 
Casimir Pulaski was mortally wounded 0 
the battlefield of Savannah. 

But history is a living drama in which the 
tyrant will perhaps be always present \ 
play his part. 

However, so long as men like Casimir Pu- 
laski, men who are dedicated to truth, virtue 
honor, and liberty, rise among us the tyrant 
will not long endure and at length, peace, 
harmony, and freedom will prevail. 

Over 175 years ago the world lost a great 
patriot and fighter when it lost Casimir Pu- 
lasKi. 

The ideals for which this courageous young 
Pole died did not die when he was strickel 
in battle. 

Rather they emerged triumphant as 4 re § 
sult of the War of American Independencé | 
and were carried to broader horizons by the | 
Nation for whom he gave his life. : 


a matter of permanent 
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The hope of all America today is that the 
e ideals for which Pulaski fought and 
jed, freedom and national independence, 
on be extended to Poland, the land of his 
pirth, so that one day in the future Poland 
‘xe her rightful place among the free 


ke 
snd independent nations of the world. 





More Heat Than Light 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Journal of Commerce: 

MorE HEAT THAN LIGHT 


The farm problem will develop into one 
of the more important campaign issues of 
1956. 

The Democrats already have served notice 
that they will start an all-out attack against 
tie Republican farm policies as soon as Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. The Republi- 
cans, in turn, have no other choice but to 
accept this challenge unless they want to 
take the risk of losing the farm vote by 
default. 

Already the newspapers are full of charges 
and countercharges. Hardly a day goes by 
without publication of some additional ma- 
terial on the farm problem in the form of a 
new cominaytea report, a fact sheet of one 
kind or.-another, or another campaign 
sukie tur yne side or its opposition. 

It is not surprising that, thus far, these 
political skirmishes are providing more heat 
than light. 

Actually, there is little chance that politi- 
cal debate—as we have witnessed it since 
the end of World War II and, in intensified 
form, since the end of the Korean war—will 
ever lead to a solution of the farm problem. 
As long as the two political parties vie for 
the farmer’s vote by outdoing themselves 
with promises of higher farm prices and 
greater farm prosperity, no real solution to 
the farm problem will be found. 

The basic evil is that strong and competing 
farm blocs exist in both major parties. This 
has effectively blocked any bipartisan ap- 
proach to the problem. 

Yet, if there is to be a solution, it has to 
be a bipartisan one and nobody but the 
farmers themselves—through their own or- 
ganizations and, in the final analysis, their 
individual votes—can bring about such an 
approach. 

The most significant difference between 
the Republican and Democratic parties with 
respect to farm policies lies in the fact that 
the Democratic leadership has identified it- 
self completely with the political aims of the 
Democratic farm legislators. In contrast, 
the Republican leadership—taking its cue 
Primarily from Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
T. Benson—has insisted on the development 
of what it considers a sound economic ap- 
Proach to the problem, although this does 
hot completely satisfy some of the Republi- 
can farm State representatives, who are 
straining at the leash. 

The Republican stand is currently based 
On the claim that the Republican farm poli- 
“ies are gradually taking hold, that the worst 
i. the decline of farm prices is over and that 
oe there is no immediate need for 
ri policy changes. The Democrats, in re= 
aa ct stressing the continued deteriora- 
ee wa farm prices and incomes, and the 
“arp Jump in actual farm support costs dur- 
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ing the past 2 years. In their book, the 
administration’s flexible farm price support 
program is a complete failure, despite the 
fact that thus far this system has had no 
time to prove itself and despite the fact that, 
not so very long ago, the Democrats them- 
selves Saw in it the only practical solution 
to the farm problem. 

The Democrats have been very active in 
suggesting alternate solutions to the farm 
problem. Chief among them are the return 
to rigid farm price props at the wartime 
emergency level of 90 percent of parity, 
farm subsidies for the diversion of substan- 
tial acrgages to pasture, and a revival of the 
Brannan plan-type of farm income subsidies. 

All of these proposals are designed for the 
purpose of creating additional farm income 
props at the expense of the taxpayer. The 
Democratic politicians are trying to sell the 
country on this with the argument that such 
subsidies would be cheaper for the economy 
as a whole than a farm-generated general 
business decline. 

This argument assumes that the farm sec- 
tor of the economy not only is as important 
to the general economy now as it was 20 or 30 
years ago, but also that the farm sector now 
is in danger of deteriorating rapidly into 
something like its situation in the early 
thirties. 

Both assumptions are dangerous—but the 
trouble is that no progress toward a sound 
long-range farm program can be made as 
long as these assumptions persist and politi- 
cal debate is centered around them. 

The Republican leadership thus far has re- 
fused to accept these premises, although of 
late there are signs of rising panic among 
some of its congressional farm Representa- 
tives. It has recently been stated publicly 
that Republican farm experts are hard at 
work in order to come up with an answer to 
the question of how to change the current 
administration farm platform for next year. 

Time may still be in favor of the Republi- 
cans, since it is more than a year until elec- 
tion time. 

However, while it is quite possible that 
the decline in farm prices is about over for 
this year, the situation hardly justifies any 
complacency on the part of the Republicans. 

Much will depend on the future work of 
the administration’s National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission, which has just issued 
an optimistic interim report on the farm 
situation. 

If this Commission succeeds in strength- 
ening its stature and acceptance to the point 
where it can develop a truly bipartisan ap= 
proach to the farm problem, it will gain for 
itself the reputation of great economic wis- 
dom. Otherwise, its reports will merely add 
to the excess wordage dealing with the farm 
problem. 





Storm Around Mr. Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times, 
Saturday, January 14, 1956, in which 
that paper takes Secretary Dulles to 
task for his statements which appeared 
in a recent edition of Life magazine: 

Secretary Dulles has to his credit so many 
creditable achievements, from the Japanese 
peace treaty to the completion of a world- 
encircling defense system of free nations, 
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that it is regrettable to find him the center 
of an international storm aroused by some 
unwise remarks of his which are, to say the 
least, an extreme example of how not to 
conduct diplomacy. The remarks, which 
he acknowledges, are contained in a Life 
magazine article which, aside from the con- 
troversial facts involved, represents him as 
taking pride in practicing the “art” of lead- 
ing the United States three times to the 
verge of war to deter Communist aggres- 
sion without getting us into war. 

In supplying material for such an article 
Mr. Dulles apparently intended, by citing 
the specific cases of Korea, Indochina and 
Formosa, to emphasize the_ established 
American policy of “peace through strength” 
which excludes appeasement and seeks to 
prevent war by creating an approximate bal- 
ance of power with effective retaliatory 
means to deter Communist aggression. But 
by the specific manner in which this has 
been done he has not only brought upon 
himself both domestic and foreign charges 
of “distortion” of history; he has also pro- 
vided new grist to the mills of both the 
Communists and the European appeasement 
elements, and thereby unwittingly impaired 
the very policy he seeks to support. 

It is, of course, a fact that in resisting 
Communist aggression in the three cases 
mentioned in the United States and other 
United Nations members did get into war 
in Korea, and France in Indochina, before 
Mr. Duiles became Secretary of State. It 
is likewise a fact that these free nations 
faced up to the risk of even bigger wars 
unless Communist aggression halted. There 
were ample official warnings of that risk at 
the time, not the least among them the 
Sixteen Nation Declaration that a breach 
of the Korean armistice would expand hos- 
tilities beyond the Korean frontiers, the 
congressional resolution for the defense of 
Formosa and Mr. Dulles’ own warning 
against armed Communist Chinese inter- 
vention in Indochina. But it is one thing 
to proclaim a considered policy and quite 
another thing for the American Secretary 
of State to be cast in the role of an “artist” 
juggling with threats of war. 

Such a representation is quite contrary to 
the general policy enucniated by President 
Eisenhower—namely, that while we must 
maintain a strong defense posture, we must 
wage peace, not war, because in the atomic 
age there is no alternative to peace. It 
is also contrary to the President’s specific 
declaration in reference to Indochina that 
while each situation involves its own degree 
of risk, each such situation must be met 
on its merits. 





The Leading Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following broadcast 
over the CBS radio network January 8, 
1956, 10:30 to 11 a. m., the Leading Ques- 
tion. Guests: the Honorable JoHN W. 
McCormack, United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts; the Honorable LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Republican, of Illinois. The leading 
question: “What will happen to the Pres- 
ident’s program?” 
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Mr. Novins. This week the 84th Congress 
returned to open its 2d session. Three days 
ago President Eisenhower sent his state of 
the Union message to Capitol Hill, outlining 
his program for this final period, and the 
leading question is: What will happen to 
the President’s program? 

The two gentlemen who will help us try to 
find an answer to that question are ex- 
tremely well equipped to do so, for they 
are both charged by their parties with re- 
sponsibility for seeing that their parties’ 
policies are translated into legislative action. 

Congressman JoHN W. McCormack, Dem- 
ocrat, of Massachusetts, is the House ma- 
jority leader. Congressman LESLIE C. 
ARENDS, Republican, of Illinois, is the House 
minority whip. 

Gentlemen, we are going to try to preview 
in a half hour what Congress is going to 
take many months to try to settle, hut let 
me ask each of you: How do you «appraise 
the President’s message? 

Congressman McCORMACK, 
start? 

Mr. McCormack. The President’s message 
was rather long. On domestic affairs, it con- 
tained recommendations and observations 
that the Congress is thoroughly acquainted 
with because we have had them up in var- 
ious forms in the past years. Most of his 
internal or domestic recommendations were 
simply embracing the New Deal of the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the Fair Deal of 
former President Harry S. Truman, and, of 
course, we Democrats welcome him into the 
fold in this respect. We are glad to see that 
he is converted to good Democratic prin- 
ciples. 

If these recommendations on the domestic 
field, in the main, go through, it will be 
because of Democratic support, because his 
greatest difficulty would be with his own 
party. Iam sure Congressman ARENDS would 
be better qualified to state what support 
the President might get from his own party 
in the House on the progressive recommenda- 
tions that he has made, the President has 
made, which are strictly Democratic policy. 

Mr. Novins. Well, let’s ask Congressman 
ARENDS how he feels about the speech, and 
then perhaps he will answer your question, 
too. 

Mr. ARENDS. Well, first let me say I am 
very pleased to be here with my good friend 
Majority Leader JOHN McCorMAck to dis- 
cuss this question of what this Congress 
might do, the last session of the 84th Con- 
gress. 

I thought the President's message was 
rather lengthy, too, yes. But it did cover 
some things that needed to be talked about. 

First, I think he mentioned several things 
which this past session of the Congress 
failed to do, namely, the shortcomings of 
the Congress under Democratic leadership, 
which should have been taken care of in 
the first session of the Congress. 

And he reemphasized the needs on the 
part of the country to have these particular 
legislative proposals gone into, and some- 
thing done about them. I believe this Con- 
gress will, because of the attitude as ex- 
pressed by Congress McCorMack this morn- 
ing, that while he thought some of it was 
New Deal legislation—and if such is the case, 
then we can expect better cooperation from 
the standpoint of the Majority side of the 
aisle in this session of Congress to fulfill the 
recommendations of the President. I think 
we will have a pretty constructive Congress 
this year, if they will just go ahead and do 
that. 

Mr. McCorMack. Well, it is rather interest- 
ing to hear the remarks of my good friend, 
Congressman ARENDS, whom I deeply respect 
and for whom I express a very happy New 
Year, and successful in every respect. I do 
that without limitation. 

Of course, we all know that there is going 
to be Democratic success next fall, but the 


would you 
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record shows that in the last 3 years of the 
Eisenhower administration, that the Presi- 
dent has received far more support from the 
Democrats on domestic matters and on for- 


-eign affairs, too, clearly on foreign affairs, 


than he has from his own party. 

I hope the Republicans will get together 
behind an effective road bill and vote for one, 
and a pay-as-you-go policy, not the one that 
will give the bankers of the country about 
eleven to eleven and a half billion dollars of 
taxpayers’ money over the next 30 years. 

And that is about the only bill that I 
know of that didn’t pass last year, but the 
Republicans wanted to put through a bill 
that would cost the taxpayers eleven to 
eleven and a half billion dollars more over 
the next 30 years than the Democrats. We 
wanted the pay-as-you-go policy to save that 
eleven to eleven and a half billion dollars. 
The school construction bill has gotten the 
farthest it ever has. It got out of the com- 
mittee, and it ought to come up in the near 
tuture. 

Mr. ARENDS. I am very glad to have you 
discuss these two big items on which we 
failed to take action in the last session. You 
must constantly bear in mind you have ma- 
jority votes in the House of Representatives, 
and the Republicans can’t do anything un- 
less you fellows are there to supply the vote. 

On the question of the road bill, it is 
going to cost the American peopie money, 
regardless of how it is financed, one way or 
another, if we are going to build these very 
much needed roads. Now, then, the point 
is: how are we going to get an agreement 
on this question. 

I think that the thing to do is, all of us 
forget for a moment about politics and not 
try to gain any political favor in building 
these roads, because all Americans need 
them and use them, and go right ahead and 
reach some compromise and do the job. 

The same thing about the school program. 
I am sure that if we can get out of the 
Rules Committee, controlled, as it is, by 
your group, if we can get that bill out of the 
Rules Committee and on the floor, I am sure 
we will pass the school-construction bill, 
which I think will be helpful, as it is so 
vitally needed in this great country of ours. 

Mr. Novins. Which of these issues is going 
to get priority action? 

Mr. McCorMACK. Well, I would think that 
the school construction, because it is out of 
committee and that is the furthest it has 
ever gotten in the House of Representatives. 
It came out toward the latter part of the 
last session, and it is in the Rules Committee, 
as Congressman ARENDS says. 

Of course, there are four Republican 
members of the Rules Committee, and their 
votes are very helpful, or some of their 
votes, at times. And I think there should 
be bipartisan cooperation in connection with 
getting that rule and trying to get the bill 
through. 

On the road bill, I would agree that it 
is going to cost the people money, but we 
Democrats were trying to save the people 
eleven to eleven and a half billion dollars 
that the Republican proposal wanted them 
to pay. And under our bill we would have 
saved that tremendous amount during the 
next 30 years, and I think the people are 
interested in a saving of eleven to eleven 
and a half billion dollars. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Congressman, can I just 
ask you a very simple question. Wasn't it 
amazingly surprising to you—it certainly was 
not to me because I anticipated it—that 
when the rollcall came on the question of 
whether taxes should be raised or not, by 
an overwhelming majority it was defeated 
in the House, not only by Republican votes 
but by Democratic votes, and I think the 
Democrats surprised themselves by voting 
against any increase in taxes. 

Mr. McCorMack. Well, of e¢ourse, the 
amazing thing to me was that after the 
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President’s proposal, which was Opposed py 
the Comptroller General and by another 
commission appointed by him, that you Re 
publicans overwhelmingly voted against the 
pay-as-you-go bill. 

Now, the responsibility rests upon eg¢, 
individual Member. The rollcall shows th 
a far larger percentage of Democrats voted 
for the pay-as-you-go bill than you Repub. 
licans. As a matter of fact, the Pay-as-yoy. 
go bill was drafted in committee by a com. 
bination of Republicans and Democrat; 
The amazing thing to me is that we knoy 
most Republicans in the committee wer 
opposed to the President’s bill, and the 
helped draft the pay-as-you-go bill, and ye 
they voted for the President’s bill as againg 
the pay-as-you-go bill, which they helped 
draft. 

Mr. ARENDS. As did a majority of the 
Democrats. 

Mr. McCormack. But the larger percent. 
age, much larger percentage, of Democrat; 
voted for the pay-as-you-go bill than diy 
Republicans. 

Now this year, with the experience of the 
last year, we ought to try and get togethe 
and get a bill through that the leadership o 
both parties as well as the President will Sup: 
port. If that is done, why, we ought to ge 
legislation through. If not, we will get prop. 
ably a straight authorization bill through 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes; we want no more stale. 
mates. Let’s get something through, that’ 
right. It is needed. 

Mr. McCormack. We are all in harmony 
and agreement on that. 

Mr. Novins. Let me ask about what kind of 
a something that is going to be, Congres. 
man ARENDS. What form should the bill 
take? 

Mr. ARENDS. I think the whole issue {s 
still cloudy even as far as the members of 
the committee are concerned, because I have 
talked to them. 

If it is a question of raising revenue, I 
think it should go to the Ways and Means 
Committee under public open hearings, and 
discuss how much tax is necessary to provide 
the funds for these roads, and let’s bring it 
out before the American people and let's be 
equal and fair about the taxes that are to be 
levied. 

Mr. Novrns. Do you feel that the charge 
that Congressman McCormack made 2 few 
moments ago is an incorrect one, this §1l 
billion 

Mr. ARENDS. Of course there is nothing 
new about financing things like that. We 
do repeatedly and have done it in the Federal 
Government repeatedly in the various agen: 
cies, like the building agencies, HOLC, RFC 
and the different things, we have done thi! 
repeatedly over the different years. ; 

In my State of Illinois, the first hard ros 
building program we started with a §lll 
million bond issue, people sort of threw Up? 
their hands, but we paid off the bonds and 
the interest thereon and today, even after 
the first 20 years expiration date, we are stl! 
enjoying the uses of those many,many roads 
and that was the way to do it at that time 
get started. 

Mr. Novins. Certainly one of the great and 
important issues that will be coming UP 
in this session of Congress is the farm qués 
tion, and I wonder what your opinions at 
on that. ; 

Mr. McCormack. Well, of course, I haven! 
got a farm in my district, but I have always 
supported farm legislation. I have some 
very strong views, but I assume that Col- 
gressman ARENDS has farms and farmers 2 
his district. It would be very interestig 
to get his views. / 

Mr. Novins. I would like to get the view 
of both of you, but if you want W & 
ahead 

Mr. McCormack. I mean coming from 
farming district—— 


Mr. Novins. All right. Let him start. 
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Mr. ARENDS. I would be very glad to talk 
tit, Congressman McCorMack, I realize 
— ou come from the city and so are not 
- bot to the farm situation, and it is 
ynderstandable, and I live right in the heart 
of a great farming area out in the plains of 
a a terrific and most involved ques- 
‘on, and from the standpoint of the domestic 
ste I think it is the most bothersome 
«ania that we will have before this Con- 
aon And it ought to be considered as ex- 
neditiously as possible for the welfare of 
agriculture. 

‘Now, Iam not so smart, although I think 
Irather well understand the farm question, 
pecause that is my business and I suppose, 
in this last recess of Congress, I was in at 
jeast 100 farm elevators; I talked to farmers 
over the fence, on the tractors, whatever 
they might hove been doing, I called groups 
together to discuss the question, and not 
too much unanimity among the farmers 
themselves because no one knows which 
way to turn. But this problem is so vital 
to the economic welfare of the farmer and 
the country as a whole that we are just 
simply going to have to do scmething 
about it. 

Now, as I well know about yourself and 
myself, we can forget our politics, and on 
this question of the farm program I hope 
and pray that those of us who are sincerely 
interested in the agricultural program for 
the future, that we will forget our politics 
and, for the best interests of the farmer, 
get busy and do something which will be 
helpful to them, not only immediately but 
inthe long run. It is the most vital ques- 
tion that faces us at this time. 

Mr. Novins. Congressman, as a practical 
matter, you really don’t expect that the farm 
question will not be a political issue this 
year, do you? 

Mr. ARENDS. Well, I am a little afraid about 
it, but I plead with all the sincerity of my 
heart that those of us who are intensely 
interested in agriculture do something about 
it. 

Let me put it this way: I am in no posi- 
tion to legislate for a Republican farmer 
on one side of the road as against a Demo- 
crat farmer on the other side of the road, 
and vice versa. In other words, I am either 
going to have to legislate for the best inter- 
ests of agriculture or against agriculture, 
and I want to constructively and objectively 
legislate for the welfare of agriculture. 

Mr. Novins. How do you feel on the price- 
support program? 

Mr. ARENDS. Well, I was one of those who 
have not only in this last Congress but in a 
previous Congress voted against rigid parity 
support prices, feeling in my own mind an 
honest belief that that was the beginning of 
some of our troubles, the rigid parity sup- 
port prices, and flexible parities, knowing 
full well the flexible parities in itself was 
the complete answer to the farm ques- 
ion, 

And so I have been one of those who have 
adopted the principle of flexible, hoping that 
other things would follow, and I think they 
will in this session of Congress, which will 
in substance and in accumulative effect be 
beneficial to agriculture as such. 

Mr. Novins. Congressman McCormack. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I said, Mr. Novins, 
that I haven't got a farm in my district, 
but during the entire 28 years I have been 
in Congress, I have always supported farm 
legislation. 

Mr. Novins. You have consumers in your 
district. 

Mr. McCormack. I know, but politically 
my votes have sometimes been contrary to 
Public opinion up my way, and I have con- 
Sistently voted the way I have because I 
Tealize that the agricultural community of 
Our country is a very important segment of 
American society, not only as human beings, 
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but also economically, and an important 
segment of our national defense. 

I don’t apologize for any one of my votes. 
The farmer buys in a protected market, he 
selis his farm excess or surplus farm com- 
modities on the world market, which is an 
unprotected market. Industry is protected 
through tariffs, and the farmer in the world 
of today has got to receive some kind of 
protection. And to me it is a fundamental 
question. 

Now, let us see what has happened to the 
farmer. Parity ratio has reduced from 115 
in 1947 to 85 for the first 10 months of this 
year, and to 87 for October of 1955, rather. 
The aggregate realized net farm income 
shows $10,600,000,000 for 1955 against a peak 
in 1947 of $17,200,000,000. 

Mr. Novins. Congressman, if I may in- 
terrupt 

Mr. McCorMack. Yes. This, while we have 
a record economy in business. 

Mr. Novins. There is, I think, general 
agreement that the plight of the farmer is 
not a happy one, and I think our problem 
is how do we solve this situation. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I supported 90 per- 
cent of parity. In the Democratic plat- 
form we made a promise. The Republican 
platform promised 100 percent, or the Presi- 
dent in his speeches, 100 percent parity at 
the market place. Now, if they call the 
flexible parity compliance with their party 
platform pledge, it is difficult for me to 
reconcile myself with it. 

Mr. Novins. Are you saying that the Re- 
publican Party did not meet its campaign 
pledges to the farmers? 

Mr. McCormack. In my opinion, the 
pledge of the Republican Party in its plat- 
form and the speeches made by the candi- 
dates for President and other prominent 
Republicans in 1952 show a marked incon- 
sistency with compliance. 

Mr. ARENDs. Of course, I can’t agree with 
that, Congressman McCorMack. 

Mr. McCorMack. Well, the farmers will do 
their own deciding. 

Mr. ARENDS. Well, I wouldn’t get too ex- 
cited about what the farmers are going to 
do politically. 

Mr. McCormack. I am not talking politi- 
cally. I am talking on this question now. 

Mr. ARENDS. They are very disturbed about 
this whole problem, and they want a solu- 
tion regardless of who brings a solution 
about. 

Mr. McCormack. We give a solution. 

Mr. ARENDS. Congressman, your 90 percent 
of parity support prices is not the solution. 
It has created the tremendous surpluses. It 
might interest you to know that the con- 
sumption of the production in this last year 
has been approximately on an even keel, but 
these huge surpluses hanging over our heads 
are the depressing effect on the market today, 
and we are going to have to do something 
about these surpluses. 

Now, did you know, Congressman, that in 
this last year only approximately 25 percent 
of the people, farmers, have voluntarily gone 
into the program for support prices? Did 
you know that? Maybe in my district I 
would say it was a little bit more, but on the 
whole only 25 percent have voluntarily gone 
into this program, which is a strange thing 
indeed, because here we had the chance for 
these rigid parity support prices and they 
themselves know it is not the answer to the 
problem. 

Mr. Novins. Will the Republican Party 
have a program for reducing some of this 
surplus? 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes, we will; and next month 
the message will come up from the admin- 
istration, and I suppose through the coop- 
eration of Mr. Benson and those interested 
in the Agriculture Department down here 
who are going to make some very good rec- 
ommendations to the Congress and to the 
country as to what we might think will help 
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improve the situation materially, and very 
quickly. 

Mr. Novins. Can you tell us something of 
the nature of those recommendations? 

Mr. ARENDS. No; I am in no position to do 
it until the message is brought up, although 
I have some cognizance of what might be 
contained in the message. 

Mr. Novins. Congressman McCorMacx, 
does the Democratic Party have a solution 
for the surplus problem? 

Mr. McCormack. We have put through 
bills in connection with that. We have given 
great authority in disposing of surplus farm 
commodities abroad and in the United 
States. 

Mr. Novins. Given authority to the Presi- 
dent, you mean? 

Mr. McCormack. We have given authority 
to the administration, either the President or 
the Secretary of Agriculture. It is the ad- 
ministration. 

The question of parity in my opinion is a 
very, very important one. Flexible provisions 
do not meet the situation. We Democrats 
have voted for something definite. 

I don’t like to see my friend from Illinois 
get himself on the side of Secretary Benson, 
and I am sure he is not on that side. I 
wouldn’t want to put him on that side. But 
he has unconsciously and unintentionally 
placed himself on that side when he tries to 
defend the Republican position on flexible 
parity, which he knows has been a failure. 

Mr. ARENDS. Let’s not raise the personality 
question because, as I said earlier in this 
program, I am interested in solving this prob- 
lem and no one man is going to doit. But 
the thing that bothers me so extremely about 
this thing, what are we going to do about 
these great surpluses? 

And if you are willing to ask for rigid 
parity support prices and put the farmers in. 
a complete straitjacket and put them under 
complete acreage and allotment controls, 
then I don’t believe you quite understand 
the American farmer and what he wants. 

Mr. McCorRMACK. Well, I think that the 
American farmer has a very clear idea as to 
what they want. When they go under con- 
trols it is done in the democratic way, they 
vote for it. If they don’t want it, they don’t 
have to vote for it. 

One thing is certain: The American farm- 
er’s plight is very bad, and I know that when 
the American farmer’s plight is bad, the 
workers in the cities are going to be bad 
within a year or two. 

Mr. ARENDS. That’s right. 

Mr. McCorMack, The first indication of a 
coming business recession of a marked degree 
starts with the farmers. And they are a very 
important segment of our economic society 
as well as American society, and I agree with 
you, something should be done even if your 
party is doing it in the fourth year of its 
administration, with another election coming 
around. 

Mr. Novins. Congressman, do you see those 
indications of a coming recession now? 

Mr. McCorRMACK. Well, indications among 
the farmers, it is there. 

Mr. NovINS. You feel that 1s the first step 
of a major recession? 

Mr. McCormack. It always has been in 
every recession or depression we have had, 
the study of every one of them since our con- 
stitutional history, shows that it starts first 
among the farmers, and then it spreads to 
the cities where the workers are. 

Mr. ARENDS. Congressman McCorMAcK, 
with your responsibility as majority leader, I 
hope—and let me say that I am expressing 
this not only in my capacity as a Congress- 
man and Representative of a fine agricultural 
district but as an American citizen terrifi- 
cally interested in agriculture—that you will 
do your utmost to see that we get the farm 
question disposed of as expeditiously as it 
can be done. 

Mr. McCormack. I don’t know anyone who 
has more consistently supported farm legis- 
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lation on the floor of the House on several 
occasions when Representatives from farm- 

g districts were undertaking to question 
me. I have challenged my record with their 
record. 

Mr. Novins. Gentlemen, let’s look at the 
state of the Union message again and in an- 
other area. The President made quite a 
point, and it is a very important issue, I 
think, before the American people, and that 
is the issue of continued and continuous for- 
eign aid over at least the foreseeable period 
of time. I wonder how you feel about that. 

Congressman ARENDS? 

Mr. ARENDS. Well, of course, I think it must 
be continued. The economic aid, the mili- 
tary aid in particular, must be continued to 
some of our allies and our friends, and if 
need be, stepped up. I do not think the 
American people will object to that particu- 
lar angle of aid. 

I am always sorry that they call this for- 
eign aid, use those terms, because I think it 
is more than that. I think it is the kind of 
aid which makes possible the friendships and 
the carrying forward of the objectives of free 
people and free nations of the world, to the 
end that we finally solve these problems and 
all of us remain as free individuals. That is 
the big problem involved in this thing. 

Mr. Novins. You tie it then as an integral 
part of the national security program? 

Mr. ARENDS. I do. It certainly is. 

Mr. Novins. Do you expect that we will get 
that kind of legislation in this session? 

Mr. ARENDs. It is a question whether or not 
the attitude as expressed by many individual 
Members of Congress, whether it will be 
stepped upinsum. That I do not know, and 
I am not prepared to discuss it in detail until 
we really understand exactly the proposal 
that will be forwarded to us in such a 
message. 

Mr. Novins. Let me ask you, in principle 
would you vote for a commitment, say, of 5 
years of a continuous program? 

Mr. ARENDS. If it can be shown to me after 

hearings by the proper committees of the 
touse that that is a necessary part of our 
relationship with foreign nations, those of us 
on the side of free peoples of the world, why, 
then, I would be prepared to do so. 

Mr. Novins. Fine. 

Congressman McCorRMACcK? 

Mr. McCormack. As a matter of fact, when 
foreign aid first came up, some years ago, 
and when the argument was made it would 
be a year-to-year basis, I made the statement 
on the floor in a speech that I had made that 
we might just as well face the fact that it is 
going to be at least 5 years, and probably 
Jonger. 

I thoroughly agree with the substance of 
what Congressman ARENDS said. We of this 
generation, our duty and our responsibility is 
to preserve America. We have inherited from 
the past, from the Founding Fathers, the 
past generations. They built this country, 
and it is our job to preserve it. 

And Americans are fighters. We are not 
quitters, and we are not going to let the 
Communist world killers dominate the world. 
And that doesn’t mean war, but it means 
that we can be so strong as to deter them. 

But, on the other hand. we must not only 
be strong militarily, but we must be strong 
morally, and we must do those things in the 
field of foreign affairs, not only in military 
aid but in economic aid that is for the na- 
tional interest of our country. 

The primary question before us at all 
times, whether a Member of Congress or not, 
as Americans, is what course of action is 
for the national interest of our country, and 
that transcends Republicanism or the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr. Novins. Congressman, you said Ameri- 
cans are not quitters, and of course we 
agree, but I wonder if you would feel that 
the inability of Congress to pass a 5-year 
commitment, if there is such an inability, 
would be quitting. 


ing 


Mr. McCormack. No, no. I would not say 
that, no. 

Now, if a 5-year program is not put 
through, that would not fall within that 
category at all. If the evidence, as Con- 
gressman ARENDS well said, presented, justi- 
fies it, I would support it. I support it be- 
cause I consider it to be for the national in- 
terest of my country that such legislation 
and appropriations be enacted into law. But 
if we should only extend the foreign aid for 
1 year, there is nothing about that which 
would indicate weakness. 

Mr. Novins. Gentlemen 

Mr. ARENDS. Do I have time to say this? I 
hink, as we just discussed now, if the facts 
were brought forward, I think you will see no 
cleavage or difference on the Republican or 
Democratic side of the aisle as to what we 
ough to do in unity on this matter of foreign 
relations. 

I think as one, for instance, went way 
back in the Democratic controlled Con- 
gresses, I voted for the so-called Marshall 
plan, which probably wasn’t too popular a 
thing out in my part of the country. I 
voted for the aid to Greece and Turkey, and 
which today I think was a fine vote on those 
instances, because that was a beginning of 
a part of this whole program which we are 
trying to carry out in a unified way and in a 
bipartisan manner by this Congress. 

Mr. McCormack. I might also say that as 
much discretion in carrying out the national 
policy of America should be given to the 
President as is possible. He is in a position 
to know by reason of information he has 
what things are necesSary, more necessary. 

And there are times he can’t make them 
public, where at a later date he can. I am 
a great believer in the field of foreign affairs 
in delegating the necessary power and au- 
thority to carry out that power to tne 
President. 

Mr. ARENDS. Wouldn’t you say, Mr. 

AcCoRMACK, that you feel there will be great 
unanimity again in this session of Congress 
on this matter of foreign affairs, as there 
was in the last? 

Mr. McCormack. Exactly. 

Mr. Novins. We are talking, of course, 
when we are talking about foreign aid, of 
things that cost money, and I wonder what 
‘your prognostications are as to the tax pro- 
gram. The President has suggested we 
should not try to cut taxes until we have 
balanced the budget and gotten a pretty 
good start on reducing the debt. 

Mr. Arenps. Frankly, I liked his approach 
to this question of taxes and balancing the 
budget. I have said repeatedly, and I did 
publicly in my district, when I was on this, 
that if the time comes in this fiscal year that 
we see we have a balanced budget, then I 
think we have a right to consider the matter 
of tax reduction, bearing in mind, of course, 
that some token payment on the national 
debt would be good. And therefore I partic- 
ularly like that part of his message where 
I think he is on sound fiscal ground by tak- 
ing the approach that he did. 

Mr. Novins. Let me ask you again as a 
matter of practical predictability, will it 
happen? Will there be no tax cut this ses- 
sion? 

Mr. ARENDS. That is projecting into the 
future, because no one knows what the 
spending rate will be between now and the 
last 6 months of this fiscal year, and there- 
fore I think we just about have to withhold 
our judgment on that matter until we can 
see exactly what the income is and what the 
outgo has been. 

Mr. Novins. Let me put the question an- 
other way. Do you think there is a possi- 
bility of a tax reduction before election? 

Mr. ARENDS. Well, there are a lot of people 
who want one, and whether you are asking 
me for a personal opinion, I would say that I 
want to see the clear picture before I make 
my guess on what ought to be done. 

Mr. Novins. All right, sir. 
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Congressman McCoRMACK, what aboy 
your position on the tax question? ; 

Mr. McCormack. Well, on the tax questioy, 
I said that the last Republican tax bill 
should not have been passed. As a matter o 
fact, if we had greater revenue than outgo, it 
should have been used to reduce the na. 
tional debt. I think that is the matter ¢ 
primary importance, not a token payment, 
but substantial payments. ; 

The present national debt is a constant 
threat to uncontrolled inflation, and in con. 
nection with the tax bill this year, why, i; 
the President makes a recommendation, yy 
Democrats will see that a tax bill is passe 
which considers low-income tax groups, 

Mr. Novins. You are not expecting tha 
the debt will be materially diminished pg. 
fore election day? 

Mr. McCormack. No. 

Mr. Novins. So I would assume your Posi- 
tion is there would be no tax cut, at least yoy 
favor that? , 

Mr. McCormack. I would not say that, I 
would say that the reasonable probability js 
that there will not be. But I wouldn’t wan; 
to commit myself definitely because we Dem. 
ocrats might do things where we can raise 
revenue and give the lower-income ti 
group the deserved consideration that the 
Republicans denied them 3 years ago, and 
at the same time lose no money for the 
Treasury. 

Mr. ARENDS. Is the gentleman from Mags. 
chusetts suggesting that they are going to 
raise some more taxes? I hope not. 

Mr. McCormack. Oh, no; we might und 
some of the inequities of the last Republican 
tax bill and bring in additional revenue and 
at the same time give consideration where jt 
belongs. 

Mr. ARENDS. I think in the last 3 years we 
have clearly demonstrated to the American 
people that we are following a sound fiscal 
policy in this country. Inflation has disap. 
peared. There is some economic stability, 
and here we are today talking about a bal 
anced budget, which is good. 

Mr. Novins. Thank you both, Congres: 
man ARENDs, Congressman McCormack, for 
helping us with this preview of what Will 
happen to the President's program, this 
week’s leading question. 


F oreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


COLMER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
beginning of this, the 2d session of the 


Mr. 


84th Congress, we are advised by the 
press that the President will request an- 
other huge appropriaiton of almost $i 
billion for foreign aid. This notwith- 
standing the fact that the American tax- 
payers have already sent foreign aid to 
the tune of some $50 billion since World 
War II. Many of us in the Congress, 
who have consistently opposed these gal- 
gantuan expenditures of the taxpayers 
money in-such a dubious venture, hoped 
from year to year that each appropria- 
tion would be the last one. But these 
hopes have, alas, been in vain. For, it's 
obvious that the same philosophy which 
prevailed in the Truman Administra- 
tion in our foreign affairs has been 
adopted as permanent by the Eisenhowe 
Administration. 
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' and oft repeated on this floor. 
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Mr. 
ardon 
which I 
ocratic a 


Speaker, I hope that I may be 
ed for again repeating the advice 
humbly gave to my own Dem- 
dministration some 10 years ago 
I stated 

return from a 2 month’s tour of 
upmape, including some 2 weeks in Mos- 
cow, that Russia wants neither war nor 
peace. Her objective is to destroy our 
economy and take over in the ensuing 
chaos and confusion. Certainly with a 
national debt of $280 billion, with all of 
the earmarks of ruinous inflation steadily 
progressing, we are playing into the 
hands of the Kremlin masters. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection, my at- 
tention has recently been called to an 
article by the noted commentator, Henry 
Hazlitt, as well as to an editorial from 
the Prentiss Headlight, a rural newspa- 
per printed in Jefferson Davis County, 
Miss. The one reflects the economic 
point of view, the other reflects the view- 
point of the small taxpayer and the 
cross-country thinking. The articles 


are as follows: 
ForREIGN AID FOREVER? 


(By Henry Hazlitt) 


The request of the administration for an 
appropriation of almost $5 billion for foreign 
aid, as compared with $2.7 billion for the 
current fiscal year, is so ill advised and un- 
justified that all I can do here is to list 
some major objections to it and leave fur- 
ther elaboration to a later time. 

1. Secretary Dulles’ defense of this request 
is that the actual rate of foreign-aid spend- 
ing will increase from $4.2 billion in the cur- 
rent fiscal year to only $4.4 billion in the 
fiscal year beginning next July 1. His de- 
fense of an 80-percent increase in the appro- 
priation is that it is mecessary to keep for- 
eign aid flowing, to keep the pipeline filled 
up. Yet even without this addition to its 
foreign-aid reserves the administration will 
have a $7-billion carryover of foreign-aid 
appropriations at the end of this fiscal year. 

Moreover, the administration’s present line 
is a complete reversal of its previous atti- 
tude on budgetary carryovers. At a press 
conference on April 30, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower said: “No more glaring illustration of 
the lack of balance between the military logic 
and the economic logic could possibly be 
found than the situation that existed when 
we took office. On the one hand, we found 
our allies deploring our unfulfilled defense 
promises. On the other hand, we found that 
there was a total carryover of $81 billion in 
appropriated funds, largely committed, for 
which cash must be provided from revenues 
in future fiscal years over and above the 
normal cost of Government. It’s just as if 
the late administration had gone to the store 
and ordered $81 billion of goods, which we’ve 
got to pay for as they’re delivered.” 

If Mr. Eisenhower was right in 1953, he is 
Wrong now. A larger appropriation now 
means that the taxpayers must spend that 
much more, whether in the next fiscal year 
or later. Only by rejecting the present de- 
mand can Congress hope to control even 
future foreign aid, not to speak of bringing 
it to a long-overdue termination. The sug- 
gestion of a pledge to continue foreign spend- 
ing for 10 more years is an unwarranted 
attempt to tie the hands of future Con- 
gresses, 


2. We have already spent $50 billion of the 
taxpayers’ money in foreign aid since the 
€nd of the Second World War. Propagandists 
for this aid boldly give it entire credit for the 
postwar European recovery that has taken 
place. But it could just as plausibly be 
argued that this recovery would have been 
faster without it. Certainly it has subsidized 
and prolonged foreign exchange controls and 
Socialism, 
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3. As the old excuses for foreign aid run 
out, our bureaucrats invent new ones. The 
present somewhat hysterical clamor for it 
rests un the tacit assumption that allies can 
be bought if we only raise our price. We 
are told we must outbid Russian offers of 
foreign aid. Yet even Secretary Dulles ad- 
mitted that we ought not “to put ourselves 
in a position where the Soviets, by just mak- 
ing paper offers, can require us to make real 
offers to top them. That would mean that 
the Soviets would be spending nothing ex- 
cept a piece of paper but would require us to 
spend a great deal of money.” Yet this is 
precisely what we are doing, for example, in 
offering American taxpayers’ money to help 
Egypt build a grandiose dam. 

4. The tacit assumption behind nearly all 
our so-called foreign economic aid has 
been statist or socialistic. It assumes that 
a nation prospers by handouts, rather than 
by aitracting private investments through 
encouragement of free enterprise. 

5. Even our so-called military aid rests 
on the dubious economic assumption that 
other countries cannot afford to pay for their 
own defense, and that American taxpayers 
must asume that burden. 

6. The foreign-aid program is merely one 
more symptom of budget irresponsibility. 
The administration is not only asking more 
for foreign aid, but more for agriculture, 
more for highways, Federal aid for local 
schols, and so on. It wants to give other 
nations more than $4 billion a year, though 
we groan under onerous taxes, we haven’t 
yet balanced our own budget and are already 
$280 billion in debt. 


-__— 


[From the Prentiss (Miss.) Headlight of 
January 12, 1956] 


WASHINGTON NEEDS To CuRB FOREIGN 
Economic AID 


J. A. Thigpen, State welfare commissioner, 
reports that during the month of December 
State old-age assistance payments to over 
70,000 recipients totaled $2,019,940, and that 
welfare payments during the month distrib- 
uted to over 122,000 persons totaled $2,- 
588,238. Of course this money had to first 
come from the pockets of the taxpayers. 

On the same front page of a daily paper 
it was reported that 76,000 persons, members 
of families of sharecroppers in Louisiana, 
were destitute and on the verge of starva- 
tion due to two successive crop failures, and 
would be given United States surplus foods 
to keep them from starving. 

We were told at the recent legislative-press 
meeting in Jackson that the Federal Govern- 
ment had cut the funds to the bone for 
health services in this country because of the 
outpouring of funds for sanitation and 
health in foreign countries. 

From where we are viewing the situation 
it appears that it is time for America to begin 
to think more of the welfare of Americans. 
Money has never bought the friendship of 
nations or individuals, and it won’t do it 
now. Economic aid to foreign countries first 
has to be taken from the pockets of the 
American taxpayers, and the taxpayers could 
use a little relief from their tax burden in 
these times. 





The Till Case: A Catholic Student Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing statement on the Till case ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Truth, 
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weekly publication of Temple Beth 
Emeth, of Flatbush. The statement, 
written by Roger Goebel, a Catholic stu- 
dent at Manhattan College, is deserving 
of our attention: 

My brother is dead. He was just a boy, 
but he’s dead now. Perhaps you knew him— 
he was your brother, too. 

Why are you so startled? Have you for- 
gotten him so soon? His name? His name 
doesn’t matter—it might have been Abel 
once. I suppose you have forgotten him. 
He’s buried now, just as all news of him has 
been buried in the back columns of the news- 
papers. He wasn’t really very important, 
and a murder in Mississippi certainly can’t 
compare with the latest, raciest scandals in 
New York. 

Well, he’s dead now. And he was a boy. 
He was only 14, just beginning to grow up. 
He was full of the wonderful feeling that 
comes when a boy becomes a man. He was 
on his first holiday, a thousand miles from 
his Chicago home. He must have been very 
proud of his years and of his self-reliance; 
he must have loved to be alive. 

And now he’s dead. They killed him. 
They killed him because of a boastful voice 
and a cocky whistle; they killed because he 
was “fresh’’—they killed him because he was 
black. They took him out in the dark of 
the night and led him away; they beat him, 
and then they shot him with cold steel 
bullets whose chill could not match the ice 
of their hearts. They were fools; they mur- 
dered him because of the blackness of his 
skin, but what blackness could ever match 
the blackness of their hearts. 

And now the boy is dead and soon he’ll 
be forgotten. You feel uncomfortable al- 
ready, and wonder why I mention him. 
What's done is done, and who’s dead is dead; 
it happened weeks ago, and you were not 
to blame. There are more important things 
now—wars and tensions and world Crises. 
You can’t remember a murder—even the 
murder of a boy—forever. 

But he was just a boy and he is dead now, 
and he was my brother and your brother, 
too. And you didn’t kill him—but you let 
him die. You let him die, and now you're 
forgetting him, just as you'll forget others 
like him. You let him die when you didn’t 
fight to save him, not from death but in life; 
when you didn’t save him from his slums 
and when you didn’t give him an education 
like your own, when you made him take 
the poorest seats in your buses and wouldn’t 
let him live in your neighborhood, when you 
made him a second-class citizen and a sec- 
ond-class man. Now you're willing to give 
him justice, but you were never willing to 
give him love. 

He was just a boy, and he happened to be 
a Negro. He might as well have been a Slav, 
or a Jew, or a Puerto Rican, or any other 
whom the breath of prejudice taints. He’s 
dead, but he might as well have lived in 
the shadow of your indifference for 3 score 
years and 10. And soon you'll forget him, 
as quickly as you forget me. 

My brother is dead. He was just a boy, 
but he’s dead now. Perhaps you knew him— 
he was your brother, too. 





The Honorable Sam R. McKelvie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the REcorD two 
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articles from the Arizona Republic, Jan- 
uary 10, 1956, and the Phoenix Gazette, 
January 9, 1956, that express the ad- 
miration felt by all Arizonans for the 
Honorable Sam R. McKelvie an adopted 
son of Arizona. Sam McKelvie was Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska for 4 years and in his 
passing, one of the great builders of the 
West has been lost: 


[From the Arizona Republic of January 
10, 1956] 


ADOPTED SON 


The Valley of the Sun is happy to play host 
to all its winter visitors, but it is proudest 
cf those who adopt the State as their second 
home and return each fall to spend part of 
the year here. Such a man was Sam R. 
McKelvie, former governor of Nebraska, who 
owned a small ranch near Chandler where 
he kept up his interest in farming and basked 
in the winter sunshine. 

Sam—and hardly anyone called him any- 
thing else—was one of the Nation’s great au- 
thorities on Hereford cattle. His By-The- 
Way Ranch at Valentine, Nebr., had one of 
the Nation’s finest herds of white-faces. 
The annual auction there attracted cattle 
buyers from all over the country, to say 
nothing of hundreds of Sam’s friends who 
turned up for the unforgettable barbecues. 

Governor McKelvie, who held the job for 
2 terms from 1919 to 1923, didn’t raise Here- 
fords in Arizona, but he did bring his in- 
terest in politics along with him. He took 
an active part in the 1952 campaign in this 
State, contributing to the Republican sweep 
that occurred that year. He was a per- 
sistent exponent of the ‘“pay-as-you-go’”’ 
philosophy of Government finance which 
has helped Nebraska carry out an extensive 
public works program without amassing a big 
debt. 

Like most Arizona farmers, he constantly 
fought the twin enemies of high taxes and 
low water levels. He also published the 
Nebraska Farmer and the Colorado Rancher, 
through which he preached the gospel of 
higher yields and better breeds. 

Mr. McKelvie died at his Chandler home 
Friday, after two heart attacks. He was 75, 
and could look back on helping the develop- 
ment of two great States. His neighbors will 
miss him, but they will hope that Mrs. Mc- 
Kelvie, once a concert pianist and a fine 
artist in her own right, will continue to make 
her winter home in the Valley. 


[From the Phoenix Gazette of Jan. 9, 1956] 
GRAND OLD GENTLEMAN 

The death on Friday of Sam R. McKelvie 
on his ranch near Mesa took a grand old 
gentleman from his nationwide host of 
friends and deprived the political scene of an 
outspoken, anti-Socialist figure. The former 
Nebraska Governor (1919 to 1923) made po- 
litical speeches in Arizona, his adopted 
home, as recently as the 1952 elections. 

No one ever had to wonder where “Sam” 
stood. He saw the danger in Federal budget 
deficits—‘‘undermining our economy and in 
the long run will result in our America be- 
coming Socialist, or even Communist, eco- 
nomically.” Governor McKelvie was noted 
for Nebraska's pay-as-you-go plan of State 
financing without bonded debt. 

Speaking of Trumanism in Ari- 


years 


1952 to 
zona voters, he pointed out that in 7 
of the Truman administration, Government 
spending amounted to more than $347 billion 
compared with less than $300 billion for the 


Nation’s previous 156 years since the first 
President. 

Sam McKelvie had been a Nebraska rancher 
before he bought similar property in Arizona 
for a winter home beginning in 1946. For 
many years he had published the Nebraska 
Farmer and the Colorado Rancher. He was 
outstanding among the noted persons who 
have chosen Arizona for their later years. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TirLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrecorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate hearings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 7i,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the REcorp shall be printed in 6!5-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words In capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’cleck p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the REcorD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case Will a speech be printed in the Rrcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the REcorpD shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Reconp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
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time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr 

addressed the Senate (House or Com, 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcOrD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESsIoN 4, 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ey. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date whey 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congreg 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speec) 
not delivered in either House, (2) a neys. 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any othe 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, py 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to ay 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the fina] 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish jy 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the fy! 
report or print of any committee or subcom. 
mittee when said report or print has beep 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu. 
script and prepare headings for_all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRt 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a@ Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections ——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within tnat time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided furtiier, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 





Benjamin Franklin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oxd, I include a poem entitled “Benjamin 
Franklin” by Horace C. Carlisle. 


The poem follows: 


Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore 
get wisdom; and all with thy getting get 
understanding. (Proverbs 4: 7.) 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


On Sunday, the seventeenth of January, 
Sev’nteen hundred and six, was born 
America’s Benjamin Franklin, the statesman 
Whose name and whose works will adorn 
Our national history, throughout the ages, 
Because of his wondrously great 
Inventions, discoveries, and sound achieve- 
ments, 
That centuries can’t liquidate. 


Unborn generations will ever keep reaping 
Rich harvests from seeds that he’s sown, 
And ever enjoy the ripe fruits of his labors, 


Which they’d, without him, not have 
known— 
He’s laid down full many a faultless founda- 
tion, 


On which his successors today 
Are building a monument to him, that’s 
truly 
Built in “the more excellent way”. 


He put thought in words and then put words 
in action— 
This trinity was the great source 
Of wisdom that guaranteed his great suc- 
cesses, 
Through wisdom that guided his course— 
He worked for the present, and planned for 
the future, 
And trod trails that no man had trod— 
With faith, hope, and charity, he daily 
labored 
To be approved by men and God. 


Reverses caused Franklin to be more deter- 
mined— 
Discouragements could not control, 
Nor stop him, nor slacken him down, in his 
efforts 
To win, in the long run, his goal— 
He would not permit faithless friends to 
dishearten 
Him, as he kept on keeping on; 
But he labored on, with the spunk of a 
Spartan, 
And never gave up till he won. 


To Benjamin Franklin the world is indebted, 
For he lit the initial spark 

That started the powerful electric current 
That illuminated her dark— 

Wherever we go, in all civilized countries, 
It matters not, in the least, where, 

In coal mines and factories and shops and 

foundries, 

Electric lights are shining there. 


On Benjamin Franklin’s unyielding founda- 
ion, 


Laid down in the Sweet long-ago, 
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Our scientists still are successfully build- 
ing— 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow’’— 
Elab’rately both for the present and future, 
And finishing what was begun 
By Franklin, as he, back in the past, planned 
it, 
Before his work on earth was done. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 





Some Blunt Words From a Good Neighbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
ablest and most perceptive diplomats 
on the international scene today—to the 
good fortune of our country—is Canada’s 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Mr. Lester B. Pearson. Last fall Mr. 
Pearson journeyed to the Soviet Union 
and held several candid, off-the-record 
talks with Soviet leaders. He presented 
some of his frank conclusions last month 
in a brief Look magazine article. I be- 
lieve many of our colleagues will be in- 
terested in Secretary Pearson’s observa- 
tions, and will want to weigh his advice 
alongside the newly enunciated “brink 
of war” policy of Mr. Dulles. I there- 
fore present Mr. Pearson’s report: 

SomE BLUNT WorDs FROM A GOoD NEIGHBOR 


(By Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Secretary 
of State for External Affairs) 


As a Canadian, I like to think that I can 
speak frankly to my American friends with- 
out being misunderstood. That’s one ad- 
vantage of being good neighbors on a big 
continent. We look at the world from the 
same perspective and can talk about it over 
the back fence. 

Having recently returned from a journey 
to the Soviet Union, South Asia and the 
Middle East, I feel impelled to lean on that 
back fence and get a few things off my chest. 
For I have come back very worried that we 
may be failing to adapt our foreign policies 
to the changing conditions of what is go- 
ing to be a long, “hard cold war.” And by 
“our” policies, I mean those of the Western 
democratic coalition in which the United 
States inevitably plays the leading role in 
charting the common course. 

In Moscow, I had an opportunity to talk 
frankly and at length with top Soviet lead- 
ers. I found them confident that things 
were going their way in this cold war; that 
the triumph of their system was just a 
matter of time. In South Asia, I found the 
leaders of new nations proud of their inde- 
pendence, generally sympathetic to the 
new China and often, if unfairly, suspicious 
of American motives. In the Middle East, I 
found increased tension and Arab-Israeli 
bitterness being exploited by Soviet policy. 

Nor is there enough evidence that our side 
is prepared to cope with the new phase of the 


cold war called “competitive coexistence.” 
Where there exists a clearly defined Western 
policy, it is too often concerned with the 
necessary, if limited and often inadequate, 
goal of containing communism merely by 
military means. 

The Russians apparently feel sure of suc- 
cess in competitive coexistence, a competi- 
tion which they expect will be conducted un- 
der their rules—or under no rules. This 
confidence is one reason why I believe they 
are not plotting all-out military aggression. 
They realize, as we do, that an atomic war 
would be disastrous for both sides. Their 
new leaders are not suicidal Hitlers. More- 
over, as Nikita Khrushchev told me, “In 
peaceful coexistence, the best system will 
survive.” They think it is theirs. So why 
should they provoke “massive” atomic retali- 
ation? 

Their confidence is based on the belief that 
their people have the toughness, the patience 
and the discipline to carry them through the 
long period of nonmilitary conflict for which 
they are preparing. They think that we are 
too soft, too impatient, and too disunited to 
stand the gaff. They hope that our freedom 
will encourage laziness and license. They 
claim that our alliances will crumble away 
when the fear that binds them together has 
been dispelled. Naturally, therefore, they 
welcome a relaxation of tension. 

I was impressed by the candor and real- 
ism of the Soviet leaders. I believe that 
their desire for this peaceful interlude is 
genuine, though of course self-interested. 
(They repeatedly expressed concern for Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s health and hope for his 
recovery, as they felt he was a man “who 
sincerely wanted peace.”) But I was also 
shocked and frightened by what appeared to 
be their colossal and dangerous ignorance of 
the West. They are—or claim to be—con- 
vinced that NATO is an aggressive American 
creation designed to make war on the Soviet 
Union. For this reason, they dread German 
rearmament in NATO. These leaders—like 
the masses—may be the victims of their own 
propaganda, but it is alarming to realize that 
they exercise totalitarian control over so 
many millions of indoctrinated, unquestion- 
ing people. 

These Soviet leaders know what they 
want—a Communist Soviet-dominated 
world, to be achieved by any method short of 
all-out war. They think they know how to 
get it—by flexible, aggressive, and insistent 
diplomacy in every corner of the world. Can 
we say as much? Have we been acting as 
though we knew how to handle this baffling 
but well-disciplined adversary? Let us look 
at the map. 

In Europe, there is above all Germany. 
Here, there is no simple and easy solution, 
but we should avoid becoming tied to a pol- 
icy which would give us little room for dip- 
lomatic maneuver. The Russians are hav- 
ing too much success in obscuring the real 
issue—which is whether a Germany unified 
by free elections is to have the right to de- 
cide its own future alinements—by hammer- 
ing away at the false issue that we are in- 
sisting that a unified and rearmed Germany 
must remain in NATO. 

In the Middle East, war could flare up any 
day between Israel and the Arab states. The 
Soviets are fanning the embers with arms 
shipments to Egypt (and incidentally, with 
other Communist governments, capturing 
about half of Egypt’s foreign trade). Yet 
the West, which could exercise tremendous 
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influence on both sides, has not been able to 
use that influence to bring about peace. All 
we have now is an uneasy truce, with deadly 
enmity and deep fear. 

In the Far East, there is no settlement of 
the dangerous situation on the Formosa 
Strait. No one seriously expects Chiang Kai- 
shek to return to the mainland. Yet if we 
seem to support his ambitions, especially on 
Quemoy and Matsu, a situation is perpet- 
uated that could conceivably develop into a 
war. Are any of us really willing to go.to 
war to help repel an attack on these “off- 
shore” islands? Have we merely painted 
ourselves into a corner here, without any 
obvious way out? 

In south Asia, a system of military pacts— 
justifiable as may be the purpose behind 
them—has irritated and alarmed nations like 
India, Burma, and Indonesia, whose friend- 
ship could be decisive in the years ahead. 
They refuse to accept the view that military 
alliances—what they call America’s “aggres- 
sive-defensive” policy—are the most ef- 
fective means of meeting the challenge of 
Communist aggression in that area. The 
Russians for their own selfish purposes give 
enthusastic, if hypocritical, endorsement to 
their doubts. We would do well to give them 
at least serious and sympathetic examina- 
tion, instead of dismissing them as neutralist 
appeasement. 

In Africa, we can already detect the first 
signs of the same kind of revolution that 
has changed the map of Asia. New native 
leaders and governments are emerging, and 
the Communist coexistence planners are 
moving in to exploit African aspirations for 
independence and equality. Colonial con- 
trol is on the way out. The West accepts 
that, but because our acceptance is often, 
and rightly, qualified so that the process can 
be sure and orderly, we are portrayed by 
governments whose own peoples enjoy lim- 
ited or no freedom, as colonial reactionaries 
clinging to a privileged and superior status. 

In NATO, which too many people still 
think is some kind of breakfast food, it has 
not yet been possible to construct the politi- 
cal and economic underpinnings of an organ- 
ization that will not survive as a mere mili- 
tary coalition. NATO cannot live on fear 
alone. Yet NATO is essential, both as in- 
surance against Soviet aggression in Europe 
and as a means of coordinating the policies 
of the Western democracies.. Now that the 
atomic stalemate—plus NATO—has become 
the main protection for Western Europe, we 
should be emphasizing the nonmilitary po- 
tentialities of the organization during this 
period of nonmilitary conflict. 


I hope I have not sketched too dark a 
picture. Despite the painful indecisions that 
have often characterized western policy, we 
have not yet lost much ground in the cold 
war. The reason I am concerned is that we 
will lose ground unless we being to readapt 
our tactics to a new kind of conflict. We 
have been sitting in our trenches too long. 
(And I remember, from my service in World 
War I, how even trenches can become com- 
fortable—at least psychologically.) It is 
time we got out in the open where there is 
the opportunity for maneuver. There is also 
the risk of ambush. But if we keep our mine 
detectors in front of us, there is no reason 
why we should not welcome what the mili- 
tary call a more fluid situation. 

We all need to reappraise our cold-war tac- 
tics. We need not oscillate so much (as we 
North Americans are inclined to do) between 
alarm and optimism. We should have 
neither chips on our shoulders nor stars in 
our eyes. This is a time for bold but hard- 
headed statesmanship, for vigor and vision, 
where negotiation must not be confused with 
appeasement, and the positive challenge of 
competitive coexistence must replace the 
sense of fear and urgency as the binding 
element in our democratic coalition. 

Because our nations are free democracies, 
we may not be able to regain the initiative 
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as easily as have the new rulers of the Soviet 
Union since the death of Stalin. We cannot 
cynically manipulate public opinion as they 
can. Wecannot abruptly switch our policies 
nor make decisions as quickly as our ad- 
versaries, who have no political opposition 
at home to contend with, or an enlightened 
and vigilant public opinion. 

But this is not an excuse for making no 
decisions, nor for finding reasons for not 
taking action when action is called for, nor 
for pretending that all is going smoothly 
when in fact we may be headed for some 
jarring bumps. This is no time for wishful 
thinking. 

I believe that the next few years are as 
perilous—for the West—as any since the on- 
set of the cold war. I do not mean that a 
hot war has become more imminent. Quite 
the contrary. I do mean, however, that 
here are things to do, and the sooner we do 
them the better. 

What are these things? Iam not the kind 
of neighbor who preaches over the back 
fence, but I believe that I speak for many 
of America’s good friends and allies when I 
say that I would like to see the leading power 
of the free world giving us a strong lead, with 
our common policy based firmly on the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

1. Let us keep our military strength as a 
deterrent to aggression—but let us bear in 
mind that NATO has a political as well as a 
military function. It should serve, as it has 
begun to serve, as a forum for coordinating 
the policies of all of its member nations and 
for increasing cooperation between them. 

2. The summit conference at Geneva ap- 
peared to assume that neither side will resort 
to nuclear war as an instrument of foreign 
policy. So let us take advantage of this op- 
portunity to utilize all of our political and 
diplomatic skill and flexibility now that we 
are in a position to get out of the trenches. 

3. Let us not hesitate to be bold and 
imaginative. Why could we not press the 
Russians to abandon propaganda offers and 
to join in concrete international programs 
of technical assistance to underdeveloped 
Asian and African nations? Whether they 
accepted or refused, such a move would be 
hailed in a part of the world where Ameri- 
cans are often, though unfairly, suspected 
of imperialism. 

4. We should recognize the fact that the 
Peiping government, and not Chiang Kai- 
shek, is in control of continental China and 
likely to remain so; that there are basic 
problems to be settled in the Far East which 
cannot be settled without the participation 
and agreement of that government. We can 
negotiate with Peiping when necessary and 
desirable without implying approval of that 
regime or without weakening our opposition 
to communism. 

5. We should keep our German policy 
under continuous examination (flexibility is 
the word), remembering that it may not be 
our own views which will be decisive, but 
those of the German people. We must also 
be more effective in exposing the falsity of 
Moscow's insistence that, if only the Ger- 
mans rejected NATO, free elections for uni- 
fication could take place. 

6. We should encourage arrangements by 
which more people from the Soviet world 
come and see for themselves what life 
is like in the West; something of which they 
are abysmally ignorant. This is not easy to 
do on any acceptable basis. If we try, how- 
ever, and the Communists refuse, as they 
appeared in Geneva to refuse, we shall have 
called their bluff that the Iron Curtain has 
been raised. But we must not let them take 
the initiative in this field. 

7. We must avoid making bellicose and 
provocative statements. These are seized 
upon by the Soviets as proof of our aggres- 
sive intentions. They could at the worst 
provoke a war no one wants. At best, they 
are grist for the Communist propaganda mills 
all over the world. 
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It is the initiatives in Western fore; n 
policies coming from the United States that 
have, of course, the maximum effect. The 
rest of us can do little without the leader 
ship and cooperation of the major partner 1. 
our coalition. We must work closely to. 
gether. Signs of disunity or disagreement 
only serve to make the Soviet leaders more 
arrogant, more difficult to deal with, more 
certain of eventual victory. 

All this places a heavy burden on the 
American people. They are going to have to 
think harder than ever about problems tha; 
have long seemed remote to us North Ameri- 
cans. 

Furthermore, they will have to carry on 
this hard and constructive thinking in an 
election year; a time when, in all free democ- 
racies, long-range purposes occasionally teng 
to be confused with short-range tactics, 

But America’s impulses in foreign affairs 
have been so often right, and so seldom 
wrong; so often courageous and farsighteg 
so seldom petty and. partisan, that her 
friends, and especially those like Canada, 
who know her best, have good reason to 
hope that out of debate. and discussion and 
reappraisal will come the right response to 
the new Soviet challenge. 

Much is at stake. We cannot afford to 
drift, to improvise, to "hope for the best.” 
For the first time since the cold war started, 
time is perhaps no longer on our side. 


Good Neighbor Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article was published on Novem- 
ber 14, 1955, on the front page of El Pais, 
one of the leading newspapers of Asun- 
cion, Paraguay. It refers to the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Agricultural 
Operations of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. True, it was published on 
the day of the arrival of the subcommit- 
tee. I hope that the comments after we 
were gone were just as favorable, and 
from the comments of our United States 
Ambassador at Asuncion, I feel that we 
can assume this to be the case. Admiral 
Ageton, our Ambassador to Paraguay, 
wrote the chairman of the subcommittee 
on November 29: 

We certainly enjoyed and obtained great 
benefit from the visit of your colleagues and 
yourself to Asuncion. We especially ap- 
preciated the courtesy and promptness with 
which all of you accommodated yourselves 
to our rather difficult schedule. * * * We 
shall always be happy to have a visit from 
such an agreeable and cooperative group 4s 
your committee proved to be. 


Many of us fail to understand the 
feeling of our good neighbors who hap- 
pen to be away from the great cities and 
off the highroads. I think that it 1s 
ofttimes even more important for con- 
eressional committees to visit the less 
accessible areas than it is to make the 
usual tours of the great cities, either 1 
South America or elsewhere. I think 
that it is the especial obligation of the 
Agriculture Committee to establish con- 
tacts with those of our friends who are 
primarily dependent upon agriculture. 
and that includes a surprisingly large 
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rtion of the population of the world. 
Nowhere were we received more gra- 
ciously or hospitably than in Paraguay. 
The members of the subcommittee feel 
that our visit was worthwhile. By the 
e token, we feel that the sentiments 
expressed by El] Pais are worthy of the 
consideration of our own citizenship. 
The article is as follows: 
Goop NEIGHBOR POLICY 


Arriving today in our country is a delega- 
tion of United States Representatives, mem- 
pers of the House of Representatives Agri- 
cultural Subcommittee, who are currently 
touring various Latin American nations, and 
who bring @ message of brotherhood from 
the American people. As representatives of 
the great northern democracy, their pres- 
ence is a living testimrony of the affection 
of a people who have grown big through in- 
dustry and through an unbreakable fidelity 
to the superior standards of right. These 
illustrious representatives come to confirm 
once again with their symbolic warm hand- 
shake the good neighbor policy that the 
United States, responding to an hisiorical 
compulsion, inaugurated and has been im- 
proving in their relations with the people of 
Latin America who are justified in hoping 
that there can be derived concrete benefits 
from the world freedom which is in danger 
of being destroyed through Russian totali- 
tarianism. 

These messengers of American good will 
come at an opportune time, since through 
their visit they will come to know many 
aspects of our way of life, which, no doubt, 
will teach themr at the same time new rea- 
sons for increasing our relationship between 
the two countries. They will also see at 
firsts hand the Paraguayan environment 
which the people of the United States can- 
not appreciate fully through distance, 
though they are always trying to maintain 
friendship with the peoples of Latin Amer- 
ica. Knowing that these representatives 
are in the field of agriculture, we feel they 
will understand better the agricultural prob- 
lems of the countries of Latin America, coun- 
tries which are waiting for the solution to 
their agricultural problems by means of the 
cooperative spirit established by the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States. 

We wish that the short visit of these rep- 
resentatives could be of valuable experi- 
ences and give them an opportunity to ap- 
preciate our efforts in striving for a better 
future, In that field of agriculture, the 
Paraguayan people have enough reason to 
give thanks for the help given us by the 
technical cooperation on the part of the 
Government and people of the United States. 
We hope that this continuing problem, 
which, as in the field of agriculture is also 
fundamental in the field of social welfare 
among others and which is supported firmly 
by the friendship between Paraguay and 
the United States. For all that, we cor- 
dially welcome to our country you repre- 
sentatives of the great American people. 





Dr. Sparks Points the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
Pendix of the ConcRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the Indianapolis News of 
January 9, 1956, 


Dr. Sparks, the retiring president of 
Wabash College, my own alma mater, 
helps to voice the thinking of millions of 
Americans who want to help themselves 
especially when they want to help them- 
selves: 

Dr. SPARKS POINTS THE WAY 


The future looks brighter for private col- 
leges, in the opinion of Dr. Frank H. Sparks. 
The dynamic president of Wabash College is 
retiring February 1 to become chairman of 
the board of trustees. 

The encouraging outlook was noted by 
Dr. Sparks in his final chapel address. And 
it has come about because privately financed 
education has discovered a great new friend 
in the corporations of America. 

Characteristically, Dr. Sparks did not men- 
tion his own part in this development. Yet 
it is in a considerable degree due to his vision 
and energy that business and industry have 
begun to share in the support of private 
educational institutions. 

In 1955 alone, 2,500 corporations gave more 
than $5 million to the operating funds of 
more than 400 liberal arts colleges. 

Fortunately Dr. Sparks will continue to 
devote part of his time to the encouragement 
of financial assistance by corporations. 

Business and industrial leaders more and 
more are becoming aware of how much the 
freedom and progress of the Nation depend 
on the kind of education provided by the 
private colleges. Their support is the Ameri- 
can way to solve the financial problems of 
higher education. 

This is in bright contrast to the philosophy 
that demands Federal aid for public schools. 

Dr. Sparks views the resurgence of such 
demands with deep concern. He rightly 
contends that Federal aid is not the best 
solution for the schools, for the children, 
or for the Nation. 

He believes the school-housing problem 
can be solved at a comunity level by the 
communities themselves. 

“Let’s have schools fit for all American 
youth but let’s get them the American way,” 
he said in his chapel speech. 

This is the attitude that has brought about 
the brighter outlook for the private colleges. 
It is an attitude which should motivate Con- 
gress. There is no good reason to rush into 
any gigantic Federal spending program on 
the public-school level. 





To Prohibit the Leasing of Government- 
Owned or Controlled Land for the Pur- 
pose of Farm Commodity Production 


To Be Disposed of by Sale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill which will 
prohibit the use of real property, owned 
by the United States, for the production 
of agricultural commodities which are 
in surplus and are to be disposed of by 
sale. I believe that if this bill were en- 
acted, it would be of great help in re- 
ducing our enormous surpluses of ag- 
ricultural commodities. These Federal 
lands, purchased and owned by the Gov- 
ernment, such as, abandoned military 
posts and reservations, flood-control 
projects, and so forth, are usually leased 
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at a very nominal sum to individual 
farmers who then produce on these 
lands the very crops that are adding to 
our already great surplus of commodi- 
ties. 

This land could be retired to grass and 
other soil conserving legumes and then 
in the event of a future emergency 
could be put into high crop production. 
The bill provides that no officer or agen- 
cy of the United States shall use, or 
permit the use, of any real property 
owned or controlled by the United States 
for the production of agricultural com- 
modities which are to be disposed of by 
sale. May I further emphasize that this 
would help reduce our present surpluses 
and at the same time provide a valuable 
land bank for the future. 





The Rogue River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a copy of a resolution 
adopted and signed by numerous organi- 
zations in the Roque River Valley of 
Oregon, including the Grants Pass and 
Josephine County Chamber of Com- 
merce, Grants Pass Rotary Club, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club of 
Grants Pass, Grants Pass Active Club, 
Josephine County Pomona Grange, Wil- 
liams Creek Farm Bureau, Grants Pass 
Board of Realtors, Redwood Grange, 
Rogue River Valley Grange. 

The resolution referred to follows: 

The Honorable WILBUR BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 
The Honorable DouGLAs McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY: Whereas the December 22, 
1955 flood of the Rogue River caused disas- 
trous damage to the residents of Josephine 
and Jackson Counties, Oreg.; and 

Whereas the United States Corps of Army 
Engineers has been requested to make a de- 
tailed evaluation of the extent of the damage 
and financial loss caused by the flood; and 

Whereas flood control of the Rogue River 
is essential to prevent a repetition of this 
disastrous flood; and 

Whereas the Corps of Army Engineers of 
the United States is equipped with the neces- 
sary personnel to make a study of the means 
and methods of preventing similar floods of 
the Rogue River: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Corps of 
Army Engineers immediately conduct a com- 
prehensive survey for the purpose of formu- 
lating plans for flood control in the Rogue 
River Basin and that said survey and plan- 
ning be made in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and all other interested 
agencies, including the Oregon State Game 
Commission and Water Resources Board of 
the State of Oregon; be it further 

Resolved, That the survey and planning 
shall take into consideration alternate 
methods of flood control, particularly 
whether the same can be accomplished by 
tributary dams or must be done by one high 
dam; be it further 

Resolved, That the survey and planning 
shall give full consideration to cost of con- 
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struction, methods of payment, attendant 
benefits, economic, and recreational interests 
of the Rogue River Basin; be it further 

Resolved, That all necessary steps be taken 
by your respective offices to secure necessary 
funds to conduct the above survey and plan- 
ning; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable WayNeE MorsE, 
the Honorable RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, and the 
Honorable Harris ELLSwortH and that their 
cooperation in accomplishing the purpose of 
this resolution is herewith requested. 


The Poisoned Air of Nationalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel of December 20, 1955, will 
be of interest to those who believe that 
love of country is a worthy emotion: 

THE POISONED AI OF NATIONALISM 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), is the 
victim of a set of the most remarkable con- 
tradictory coincidences we have ever heard 
of. UNESCO claims that it has no Official 
views on world government and related mat- 
ters, and insists that it does not tell teachers 
what to teach. 

However, in face of this impassioned disa- 
vowal we find UNESCO-financed booklets 
that express very definite views on world 
government and related subjects, and their 
phraseology definitely is directed to teachers. 
And what is more these booklets somehow, 
some way, by some strange happenstance, do 
find their way into the hands of the teachers. 

Some of them—12 to be exact—also found 
their way into the hands of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and from the hands of some 
of the teachers at that, and we are indebted 
to the VFW for reviewing them and anno- 
tating some of the rather pertinent parts of 
them. For instance, under the title “Toward 
World Understanding,” there is this interest- 
arresting chapter, strangely enough “telling 
the teachers what to teach.” The revealing 
chapter follows: 

“Our children should be educated to live 
with others and to prepare themselves for 
citizenship in a world society. So far as the 
school's part in this is concerned, we may 
summarize its object as being to secure in 
the child a sense of loyalties which will en- 
able him later to reach the climax of mem- 
bership in a world society. 

“The United Nations and its specialized 
agencies is the greatest contemporary effort, 
on an international governmental scale, to 
move toward world society. We shall pres- 
ently recognize in nationalism the major 
obstacle to the development of world- 
mindedness. 

“As long as the child breathes the poisoned 
air of nationalism, education in world mind- 
edness can produce only rather precarious 
results.” 

Now UNESCO still insists it has no official 
view on world government and the like, but 
pray if not official, what kind of a view would 
you call that expressed in the UNESCO- 
sponsored booklet when it urges that every 
child should be prepared for citizenship in a 
world society, and when the United Nations 
takes credit for being the great contempo- 
rary effort, on an international scale, to 
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move toward a world society. What pray is 
a world society if not a world government? 
How could a world society possibly be gov- 
erned except by a world government? 

And pray what does world mindedness 
connote if not both world society and world 
government? And if the United Nations 
entertains no Official distinction between 
nationalism and internationalism (or world 
government), why in the world does it get 
itself so exercised over the subject as to bel- 
low forth with such an intemperate convic- 
tion as is expressed in the poisoned air of 
nationalism? 

Knowing the United Nations and its 
UNESCO, as we do, we can understand that 
it would be greatly shocked that there ac- 
tually still are people in the world today 
who glory in the traditions of the land from 
whence they sprang. We can see how they 
would hold up their hands in holy horror at 
the mere thought that, in spite of the valiant 
missionary efforts of the United Nations, 
there are still people in the world who are so 
benighted that they actually believe in such 
base earmarks of nationalism as a Constitu- 
tion of the United States, a Bill of Rights, 
and a Declaration of Independence. 

But to go so far as to label such traditions 
of American freedom and independence, the 
poisoned air of nationalism, the top one- 
worlders in the U. N. indeed must be beside 
themselves in their concern over the grave 
dangers of these to the world. 

The only thing that we can think of that 
might make them more hysterical would be 
for a class of American schoolchildren to 
stand up and sing, “My Country "Tis of Thee, 
Sweet Land of Liberty.” 

That indeed would be the last word in one 
world blasphemy. 


Agrarian Reform in South Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a great 
and good Catholic prelate, Msgr. John 
O’Grady, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities, 
has just returned from a study trip to 
Italy, a land which he well knows. He 
made a special study of conditions in 
the south of Italy. His observations on 
these conditions, as described in a letter 
he wrote to the Washington Post from 
Italy, which the Post published on its 
editorial page on January 14, make fasci- 
nating reading. It should be read and 
noted by all who are concerned with the 
economic and political health of the free 
world. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port on the situation in the south of Italy 
by Monsignor O’Grady, whom I am proud 
to claim as an old and greatly valued 
friend, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AGRARIAN REFORM IN SOUTH ITALY 

During the last days of 1955, I toured south 
Italy again for the fourth time in 5 years. 


I had already acquainted myself with all the 
available information in regard to the im- 
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provement of the Italian economy durin 
the past 5 years, but over against these Stead 
improvements there remained the stark fact 
of Italy’s 2 million unemployed which had 
been reduced very little, and also the large 
number of the underemployed. 

As part of the tour I decided to take a ney 
look at as many as possible of the hundreq 
thousand families that had been assigneg 
parcels of land. It was encouraging to ge¢ 
the large numbers of new houses, both in the 
high mountains and the plains. Their in. 
habitants had just begun to show the bene. 
fits of the agrarian reform. The majority 
had been in their new homes more than 3 
years, a considerable proportion had occupied 
them for only 3 months. 

When one thinks of what all this has been 
in the countryside, one must conclude that 
it has been a complete revolution. One hun. 
dred thousand families, who heretofore were 
part of a backwoods feudal economy, were 
now on theirown. The land had been traps. 
formed, new roads, new _ schools, new 
churches, new health centers, new villages 
had been built. Farm machinery had been 
acquired to be used under a cooperative plan, 

I have been concerned about the extent 
to which the Communists might have been 
able to use the agrarian reform for their 
own purposes. I have asked many times 
what was being done to develop a positive 
leadership among the new settlers. Now 
such a leadership is in the making. It isa 
rank and file leadership, based on mutual aid 
and self-help. One can see the practice of 
self-help spreading from one, to the other, 
This is the new counter force to communism. 
It can provide the base for making the south 
Italian agrarian program into a truly 
Christian reform movement. 

While the people of the United States will 
be encouraged by the bright side of the 
Italian picture, they must not fail to look 
at the dark side. There are large pools of 
unemployment almost everywhere in south 
Italy. There are many areas that have not 
been affected by the agranian reforms. The 
situation will be improved by the placing 
of 100,000 more families on the land. 

It is quite clear, however, that the com- 
pletion of the agrarian reform and the new 
industrial developments will not solve Italy's 
overpopulation problem. This becomes quite 
clear aS one moves around in village after 
village. The people will refer to the 300 
families who have received parcels of land, 
and to those employed in new industries; 
but what of the 2,000 people in a town of 
15,000 for whom there is no visible employ- 
ment and how about the 2,000 who are em- 
ployed less than 6 months a year? 

This will explain the difference between 
the political status of the Communists and 
the Christian Democrats. Sometimes the 
Christian Democrats have a slight majority 
and sometimes the Communists have & ma 
jority. These are still hard facts in every 
town and village in south Italy. E 

The people are very sensitive to the sit- 
uation. They will tell you about the outlets § 
that are provided for their surplus people by 
Australia, Argentina, Canada, Brazil, and 
Venezuela. The people in towns and villages 
were very sensitive to the closing of United 
States applications for visas under the 
Refugee Relief Act. It is clear that a con 
siderable flow of emigration must remain 4s 
the hope of the south Italian economy. 

Italy and its friends throughout the world § 
are looking to the United States to help with 
south Italy’s immigration problems. It can 
do this by continuing its support of the In- & 
tergovernmental Committee on European Im- : 
migration. It can help by turning over t0 
Italy the estimated 60,000 visas under the 
Refuge Act that will not be used by Ger 
many, Austria, and the Netherlands. ’ 

It can also help by removing the dis- 
crimination against Italy included in te 
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Immigration Act, or, failing this, it 
nd liberalize the present refugee 
legislation. It is important that the United 
States now take positive steps toward reliev- 
ing the impact of population in south Italy, 
otherwise it may be too late. 

My 1955 story of south Italy would not be 
complete without reference to what has been 
done by American food distribution to re- 
lieve poverty and suffering in south Italy. 
I have heard many references to what it has 
meant to the unemployed and their fam- 
ilies without visible sources of support, The 
surplus food distribution highlights the 
work of the Pontifical Commission on Assist- 
ance and the Catholic relief services of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

The resources that the Catholic relief serv- 
ices have placed at the disposal of the Pon- 
tifical Commission have contributed greatly 
to its work and the work of its allied agen- 
cies, ACLI and the Junta Cattolica, in their 
joint contribution toward the creation of 
a truly Christian social program in south 


Italy. 


present 
can extend a 





More Evidence of Drought Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, evi- 
dence continues to come in to my office 
on the continuing and critical nature of 
the drought emergency in the South- 
west, where many families have been 
fighting this problem for more than 3 
years. The half-hearted, half-way 
measures of this administration in the 
direction of a drought program must be 
supplemented by aggressive action on 
the part of Congress. I earnestly hope 
there will be no further delays in final 
passage by both Houses of the small 
projects bill, to assist smaller communi- 
ties and areas with their water problem. 
I earnestly hope the Congress will act 
even more vigorously than it did last 
year in appropriating funds for dams 
and reservoirs to provide stable water 
supplies in the drought region. 

I pray that Washington will recognize 
the full gravity of this problem for the 
millions of people who must earn a living 
in the distressed areas, and will afford 
to them the consideration and the gen- 
erous response to their needs which they 
deserve, 

The following editorial, from one of 
the fine county newspapers in Okla- 
homa’s Second District is submitted for 
the information of the House: 

[From the East Oklahoma Tribune] 
A Crisis Looms 

Unless heavy rains visit this area within 
the next few weeks, Sequoyah County will 
find itself in the clutches of the Southwest's 
most costly foe—drought. 

Unlike other natural disasters, such as tor- 
nadoes or floods, a drought is an invisible, 
creeping enemy, but its effects are just as 
devastating as the most spectacular of ca- 
lamities. What's more, serious drought pre- 


sents acute problems to towns as well as to 
farmland. 


_Locally, less than one inch of precipitation 
“Ss Tecorded during any of the last 3 months 
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of 1955. So far, none has been recorded for 
January and, as this is being written, none 
is in sight. 


Many stock ponds and rural water wells 
of the county are very low. Grazing lands 
are little more than stubble in some sections. 
If moisture is not received within 3 to 4 weeks 
small grains will be a doubtful risk. 

Insofar as our agriculture’s plight is con- 
cerned, the State and Federal Governments 
soon must find better ways of protecting the 
man who tills the soil and raises the live- 
stock. Presently, the economic machinery 
is horribly out of gear. Now, with the 
specter of prolonged drought staring our 
farmers and cattlemen in the face, the law- 
makers need to cut governmental red tape 
and join hands in insisting that the rural 
areas be rescued. 

Advocating more billions for foreign aid 
may be a noble deed. But when drought or 
any other disaster threatens or strikes, we 
say it’s high time to apply the brakes and to 
steer more help back home. 

At the local level, something positive can 
be done. 

If the drought continues several Sequoyah 
County towns, including Sallisaw, will face 
an acute water shortage by or before the 
summer months. The whole picture shapes 
up into a first-rate crisis. 

Even with normal rainfall, Sallisaw’s water 
reserve is inadequate. With an increasing 
population here and also with hopes of land- 
ing more industries, it seems imperative that 
prompt action be taken (1) to safeguard 
the community, and (2) to insure an ample 
water supply on a long-range plan. And 
when it’s done let’s not forget the urgent 
need of a filtering system. 

Water in abundance is among this section's 
proudest boasts. But oceans of it could pour 
past Sequoyah County and serve no useful 
purpose unless it can be harnessed and 
utilized. 

Three separate groups here are cognizant 
of the looming crisis. For example, the 
chamber of commerce president believes 
Brushy Creek may be the most logical source 
of supply. The mayor and city manager feel 
that another Big Sallisaw Creek dam may 
offer a temporary solution. Our State rep- 
resentative continues to work tirelessly for 
a flowline across the county as a longer range 
plan to provide more water for industry and 
irrigation as well as for municipalities. 

None of these men contends that his par- 
ticular proposal is the best or the only solu- 
tion. Somewhere within the framework of 
these three ideas lies the solution to one of 
the most acute situations in the community’s 
history. Whenever a decision is reached, and 
it needs to be very soon, it should be met 
with our all-out backing and support. 





Political Cause Celebre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial written 
by Mr. Frank Streeter which appeared 
in the Grants Pass (Oreg.) Courier, 
January 12, 1955. The editorial which is 
an interesting statement regarding cer- 
tain hearings now being held, follows: 
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POLITICAL CAUSE CELEBRE 


Renewed efforts to make the Al Sarena 
mine in Jackson County a nationwide po- 
litical cause celebre continues apace. 

Monday's edition of the Medford Mail- 
Tribune carries a front-page story based 
on Washington dispatches quoting Senator 
Kerr Scott, the Senate subcommittee head 
who is bossing the investigation, with 
making statements, which are untrue. 

Drew Pearson, the Washington “crystal 
ball” columnist, devotes his entire column 
in Tuesday’s Oregon Journal to the case— 
in typical Pearson fashion. We'll go into 
details on that later. 

The Mail-Tribune story quoted Scorr as 
saying that his Portland hearing “very 
strongly indicates the Department of the 
Interior concocted a scheme to deal from 
the bottom of the deck and pass under the 
table about half a million dollars worth of 
publicly owned timber to a private com- 
pany.” 

Scott did so pop off thusly at one time, but 
later issued another statement to the effect 
that, under mining law, the Department of 
the Interior had no other recourse than to 
take the course it did, in view of the record 
before it. 

The Medford Mail-Tribune itself had pub- 
lished the latter Scott statement but ignored 
it in the story Monday. 

The M-T story also quotes ScotTr as saying 
that 15 disputed claims were turned down, 
and the case reopened in 1953 by the Interior 
Department. 

That statement is untrue. 

The disputed claims never were turned 
down during the many years they were con- 
sidered by the Department of the Interior 
under Oscar Chapman. 

Chapman simply would not give a decision. 

It was Congressman ELLSworRTH’s request 
to the new administration that a decision be 
expedited which gave his political opponents 
something to howl about in the 1954 general 
election campaign. 

It is true that the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment had recommended disapproval of issu- 
ance of patents to 15 disputed claims of the 
23 which comprise the mining property. 

Now for Pearson’s yarn. 

Pearson says “the sale of Rogue River Na- 
tional Forest timber to political friends of 
Representative Harris ELLSworTH” is being 
investigated. 

When he wrote that statement, Pearson 
knew full well that issuance of a patent to 
mining claims staked years before there was 
any market for timber was the subject of the 
controversy, not sale of timber to anybody. 

Pearson also knew that the original min- 
ing activity had begun even before there was 
a Rogue River National Forest. He knew that 
the the 1872 mining law was in effect and 
that a legitimate mine showing entitles the 
claimant to a patent and that with it goes 
surface timber. 

Pearson makes much of the fact that the 
McDonalds (owner of the mine) wanted not 
only the underground mineral rights but the 
above-ground timber rights. 

Certainly they did. And so has many an- 
other claim owner who eventually qualified 
for a patent since 1872, under both Repub- 
lican and Democratic administrations, 

As to Pearson’s statement about Ellsworth’s 
political friends: The McDonalds live at 
Trail in Jackson County but they are natives 
of Mobile, Ala., and lifelong Democrats. 

This writer knows of his own knowledge 
that one of them, at least, was an ardent 
supporter of Democratic Senator KEFAUVER 
for President in 1952. 

We doubt that ELLsworTH ever heard of 
them until they appealed to him as constit~ 
uents from his district for aid in getting 
@ decision from the Department of the In- 
terior on their application for a patent. 
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The current hearings in Washington now 
are centering not on the legality or justifia- 
bility of the Department of the Interior’s ac- 
tion in granting patent to the disputed 
claims but to the reliability of the concern 
which provided the assay certificates on 
which proof of necessary mineral content 
was based. 

The testimony so far has shown, however, 
that former Truman administration officials 
had acted on assay reports from the same 
firm over the years, including showings of 
chrome deposits. 

The sessions are bitter politically, too, with 
frequent face-to-face clashes between Re- 
publican members and the Democratic chair- 
man, Scorr. We may expect it to continue 
that way to the end because the power be- 
hind the scene is none other than United 
States Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, Who at- 
tempted to make the Al Sarena case a politi- 
cal issue in his 1954 campaign. 


Dulles Deals From Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it must be 
a source of great satisfaction to every 
American who believes in firmness in 
dealing on the international scene to 
learn from a recent magazine article the 
steps taken by Secretary of State Dulles, 
with the full approval of President Eisen- 
hower, which have resulted in a termina- 
tion of hostilities or an avoidance of new 
hostilities in three specific instances. 

In short, what Secretary Dulles has 
reinserted into our diplomatic policy is 
that which was first proclaimed by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; namely, “speak softly, 
and carry a big stick.” 

In the case of Korea, the Reds were 
unquestionably impressed with the word 
relayed to them by Nehru that unless 
they negotiated with sincerity and 
stopped their senseless shenanigans, we 
would without hesitation use the atom 
bomb on their Manchurian installations. 
In any event, an armistice was agreed 
upon and the killing was stopped. Score 
one for Dulles. 

In the second instance we encountered 
the not unusual experience of having the 
British run out on us at the last minute 
in the matter of Indochina, and we found 
them dealing offside with the Reds while 
we were staging a show of force in the 
South China Sea. Despite their about- 
face, however, England and France were 
able to bargain with the Reds from 
Dulles’ show of strength and an agree- 
ment of sorts was reached, not perfect 
certainly, but avoiding another explo- 
sion in southeast Asia and at least res- 
cuing from Red domination a part of 
Indochina. Score two for Dulles. 

The situation in the Formosan Straits 
is more clear-cut than that in the case 
of either Korea or Indochina for the 
simple reason that the position taken 
by Secretary Dulles and President Eisen- 
hower had the full backing of the Con- 
gress aS expressed in the resolution— 
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drafted by Dulles—and passed by an 
overwhelming vote in both Houses. 
And corollary to the defense of Formosa 
and the complete freedom of the For- 
mosa Straits was the President’s evident 
determination to defend Quemoy and the 
Matsus. Score three for Dulles. 

As Dulles himself points out, in any 
program of retaliation there must al- 
ways be a calculated risk. In his words, 
“You have to take chances for peace, 
just as you must take chances in war. 
Of course we were brought to the verge 
of war. The ability to get to the verge 
without getting into war is the necessary 
art. If you cannot master it, you in- 
evitably get into war. If you try to run 
away from it, if you are scared to go 
to the brink, you are lost. We've had to 
look it square in the face—on the ques- 
tion of enlarging the Korean War, on 
the question of getting into the Indo- 
china war, on the question of Formosa. 
We walked to the brink and we looked 
it in the face. We took strong action.” 

The test of any nation’s foreign policy 
is the avoidance of war—the ability to 
walk to the brink—to skirt the edge of 
the abyss—without plunging in. Three 
times we have walked to the brink and, 
walking from strength and with firm 
resolution, we have avoided war. 

The bankruptcy of a nation’s foreign 
policy occurs when it goes to war. 
Three times within my generation we 
have seen such collapse; in 1917, in 1941, 
and again in 1950. In each instance we 
were not prepared to fight and adver- 
tised the fact in advance. Three times 
we paid for indecisiveness and vacillation 
in the blood of our citizens. 

Thank God, that era of doubletalk is 
past. From here on we shall continue 
to walk softly and without a chip on our 
shoulder. But withal we shall continue 
to step forward firmly and resolutely. 
From here on our policies will be for- 
mulated in Washington and not in Lon- 
don and Paris. And we shall continue 
to prayerfully and gratefully acknowl- 
edge the leadership we have in President 
Eisenhower and his Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles. 


Llewellyn J. Scott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Llewellyn J. Scott is the founder and di- 
rector of Blessed Martin de Porres 
Hospice. The average person, after 
hearing that, might be inclined to say, 
“so what?” But to the unfortunate man 
who finds himself without a friend, Mr. 
Scott and the Blessed Martin de Porres 
means comfort. 

Who is Llewellyn J. Scott? On Octo- 
ber 5, 1955, this humble man appeared on 
the TV program This Is Your Life. 
Those of you who saw it were impressed 
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with this man, small in stature, dark of 
skin, slow in speech, strong in his faith 
in God, and devoted to the belief thg 
there is some good in every human being 
You would have been thrilled to shar. 
my experience last evening. 

I met Mr. Scott, visited with the yp. 
fortunate, attended the inspirationg) 
service and saw the gleam in Mr. Scott’ 
eye when he said: 

If only people will have faith in God. ; 
tell all those who come to me for help: 
“trust in Him—I can give you only temporary 
shelter and food.” : 


On entering the Blessed Martip 
Hospice I was tempted to turn back—15 
wretched humans on the stair steps—jy 
more in the hall—the smell of alcoholic 
breath—damp clothes. Why were they 
there? It was time for church. The 
pastor was present and soon said the 
rosary. Although I was raised a Meth. 
odist, the service was an inspiration to 
me. 

It would be helpful for every member 
of Congress to visit the Blessed Martin de 
Porres Hospice, meet Mr. Scott and see 
first hand the work he is doing for thos 
who find themselves in difficulty. Inc. 
dentally, it is only a few minutes walk 
from the Capitol—38 I Street NE. 

Mr. Scott is grateful beyond words to 
those of you who have helped with the 
work he directs. He has wanted to 
thank you personally for the assistance 
many persons gave him after his Ty 
appearance. You would all have heard 
from him if he had had a secretary— 
but there are only two in this work— 
God and Mr. Llewellyn J. Scott—Mr. 
Scott thanks you and God will bless you, 


Tke Middle East: Stability Necessary To 


Prevent Soviet Penetration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the dangerous situation that exists 
in the Middle East as a result of the 
Arab-Israeli tensions requires that our 
foreign policy be based upon the needs 
of that area and not upon local political 
considerations. One need not be pro- 
Arab or pro-Israeli to understand that if 
communism penetrates the area that all 
of Africa and Southeast Europe will be 
controlled by the Russian imperialist 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am inserting a letter that 
I received from a man who has been closé 
to this situation for some time and 4 
few years ago made a special trip to the 
Arab nations and Israel on a mission of 
inquiry. Dr. Morris S. Lazaron, of NeW¥ 
York City, commands the respect of all 
students who have an interest in the 
Middle East. This issue must not be 
come a political football and Dr. Lazaron 
suggests a plan of action. 
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The letter follows: 

DECEMBER 29, 1955. 

Hon. LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
pear Mr. SMITH: Several years ago I was 

1 of 3 men sent by American friends of the 

Middle East, Inc., to the Arab Nations and 

Israel on a mission of inquiry. Accompany- 

ing me were Dr. Harold Fey of the Christian 

century and Mr. John Cogley then of the 

Commonweal. Our assignment was to get 

the facts and report them objectively. I 
represented the Jewish Newsletter. ; 

On our return we presented our findings 
to the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, and to 
the Under Secretary of State, Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith. We urged at that time a policy 
of impartiality in the Middle East and also 
that the Government should support efforts 
more effectively to enlighten American pub- 
lic opinion on the issues. Many things we 
foresaw have come to pass. With Russia 
now in the picture, I feel positive action is 
needed more than ever before if we are to 
prevent disaster to us and the free world. 

In this regard the President's own declara- 
tion of impartiality as well as the addresses 
of Mr. Henry Byroade and the Secretary of 
State have been substantialy helpful. But 
despite statements, assurances and suggested 
programs, the middle-eastern nations drift 
toward a senseless war whick will solve no 
problems, bring disaster upon themselves 
and weaken the defenses of the free world. 

The American people are concerned be- 
cause our policy of impartiality is not yet 
clearly defined. It is important for us to 
state, for instance, whether we are prepared 
to support the present armistice lines or the 
U.N. partition of 1947 or some compromise 
between them, as a basis of discussion. Once 
we have made our position clear on this basic 
issue, subsidiary problems will surely be more 
amenable to negotiation. 

These subsidiary issues are: compensation, 
the principle of repatriation, equal rights 
and full citizenship for the Arab minority in 
Israel, a land bridge between Egypt and Jor- 
dan, a Jordan outlet on the Mediterranean, 
lifting the Suez blockade, abolition of the 
economic boycott of Israel and the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem. 

With all our unselfish approaches to this 
problem, the main issue—our stand on a 
compromise between present armistice lines 
and partition resolution lines—is still 
obscure. 

Meanwhile Arab suspicions and uncertain- 
ty as to our sincerity persist. Zionist pres- 
sures for preferential treatment for Israel 
continue. Propaganda beats upon the 
American people from all sides. We need 
guidance and leadership in a policy whose 
clarity all can understand, whose justice 
all will appreciate and whose wisdom every- 
one will support. 

One thing is certain and our fellow citizens 
should be told it: the crisis is much larger 
than differences between the Arab nations 
and Israel. It must be lifted out of this 
smaller context and put in its real and true 
perspective as part of the conflict between 
autocratic Communist imperialism and the 
free democracies. If our policy of impar- 
Uality were put before the American people 
in this way and in more definite terms, I 
believe it would receive the unreserved sup- 
port of all fair-minded citizens. 

I appreciate the constraint which the 
harassed men in the State Department have 
put upon themselves. They are not anti- 
ana and do not want to be so labeled. 

1€ contrary, they understand the tragedy 
at Jewish life which gave impulsion to Zion- 
a. They appreciate what has been 
ei we Palestine and sympathize with those 
‘ais co found a home in Israel. They 
eee esire to see Israel destroyed. They 

©iten blocked by the intransigence of 
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the Arab nations. They comprehend the 
far-reaching complexities of the Middle East- 
ern situation. However, our own national 
security and the security of the free world 
take precedence over all other considerations. 

It is true the Arab nations and Israel 
stand before the bar of world judgment in 
the United Nations and you will probably 
agree that under no circumstances should 
we act unilaterally but in concert with Eng- 
land and France and through the U. N. 
However, the core of the problem for our 
country Hes not in the Middle East but here 
in the United States. We can make a real 
contribution if we face the problem here. 

I have written the President about this 
situation and within these terms and have 
suggested that he address the Nation on this 
issue if his health permits; if not, that the 
Secretary of State make such an address. 

I likewise suggested: 

1. Jewish and Christian leaders should be 
invited to Washington and told by someone 
high in authority, that no pressure will 
change our policy of impartiality and that 
our Government expects their cooperation as 
a patriotic duty. 

2. Politicians and candidates for office who 
advise State Department and Government to 
go slow because of fear of an alleged Jewish 
vote, should be told how their activities are 
hamstringing our effective action in the 
Middle East. If it is blameworthy for some 
Jewish and Christian leaders to advocate 
greater help for Israel, Jewish suffering and 
need make it at least understandable. But it 
is inexcusable and shameless for politicians 
to pander to group feelings to corral votes on 
an issue where our national interest and 
world freedom are involved. 

The issues are so clear no one can accuse 
the administration of attempting to censor 
thinking or to stop criticism. We must have 
the moral courage to do what we think is 
right and wise. 

The destiny of nations in the course of his- 
tory has often been determined by the hesi- 
tation of leadership in time of crisis. But 
man has achieved his most glorious moments 
when, with faith and courage, he dared to 
lift his voice for justice, cooperation and 
brotherhood, though all the powers of evil 
were leagued against him. 

Any support you may be moved to give 
will, I think, have good effect at this time. 

Respectfully yours, 
Morris S. LAZARON. 

NEw York, N. Y. 





Article in Life Magazine Quoting 
Secretary Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp an article written by David 
Lawrence, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star of last evening. The article, 
entitled “Dulles’ Meaning: Not Bluffing,” 
sets forth a very interesting explanation 
of the recent article, published in Life 
magazine, concerning the Secretary of 
State, and it presents a very adequate 
and clear defense of the Secretary of 
State. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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DULLES’ MEANING: Not BLUFFING—ARTICLES 
BELIEVED TIMED To ANSWER ACHESON AND 
DEMOCRATIC CHARGES 

(By David Lawrence) 

A warning to the world, and specifically 
to Soviet Russia, has just been proclaimed 
by the Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. 
It is a warning that the United States, in 
order to defend itself and its allies, can and 
will in case of an aggression resist, even 
using atomic weapons if necessary, and that 
peace-at-any-price is not the policy of the 
Eisenhower administration. 

This is the true significance of the much- 
talked-about article in Life magazine giving 
the views of Mr. Dulles about the brink of 
war. Instead of being a matter of inept 
timing, as some foreign critics refer to it 
or the rewriting of history as the petty parti- 
sans here suggest, the revelations constitute 
a timely and constructive contribution to 
the worldwide discussion of the best way 
to achieve and maintain peace. 

The facts contained in the Life article 
are correct and the magazine is to be com- 
mended for its enterprise in bringing the 
subject matter to the attention of the world 
at this time. For, while there is in the 
article one brief quotation which might bet- 
ter have been revised for clarity reasons, the 
essential points are historically true and 
realistic. 

The main thesis, that the United States 
has not been and is not bluffing and will 
go to war if challenged, is affirmed by Secre- 
tary Dulles, as well it should be. For there 
is no more certain way to bring on war and 
to encourage the aggressors to take fatal 
chances than to let them believe America 
is bluffing when issuing warnings that there 
will be massive retaliation in the case of at- 
tack on a broad front or selective retalia- 
tion in the event local wars require it. 

This correspondent can say of his own 
knowledge, based on talks with high officials 
of France and the United States at Geneva 
in 1954, that the article does not rewrite 
history and that British critics are merely 
repeating now their version of what hap- 
pened in the conferences in London at that 
time over policy in Indochina. This was 
then and still is at variance with the Ameri- 
can version. It was a difference in method 
of approach rather than objective. 

But what Mr. Dulles emphasizes is that, 
despite those differences of opinion, the 
world has since benefited by those very dif- 
ferences. It was possible, for example, for 
Sir Anthony Eden, then Foreign Secretary, 
to say privately at Geneva in May 1954 to 
Chou En-lai, Foreign Secretary of the Red 
China Government, that while the British 
had not as yet agreed to go along with a 
common front in Indochina, he knew the 
United States meant business. It was made 
clear that if military intervention did come, 
Britain could not afford to remain aloof. 
This hitherto unpublished fact might well 
have been included in the Life article. 

To put it another way, the Dulles effort 
to get France and Britain to agree to united 
action if the Red Chinese armies openly 
intervened in Indochina, as they had in 
Korea, was being discussed then as either 
@ bluff or the real thing and, to the credit 
of Mr. Eden, it must be said, he reflected 
accurately in private talks with the Red 
Chinese the American view and that was 
the main reason Chou En-lai was impressed 
and a truce in Indochina resulted. 

Now it so happens that the United States 
didn’t agree to the partition of Indochina 
itself and denounced the terms of the set- 
tlement; in fact, never has to this day sub- 
scribed to those terms. But the situation 
when Mr. Dulles interposed his plan in 1954 
was not whether the terms of a truce would 
be acceptable or unacceptable in themselves 
but whether Red China would agree to any 
truce at all, and instead gobble up all of 
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Indochina because she thought the French 
were too weak to resist and neither Britain 
nor the United States would intervene. It 
would have been easy for the armies of 
Red China to capture all of Indochina—as 
they were about to do when the Duiles warn- 
ing saved the day. 

There is in the Life article one overcon- 
densed quotation by Mr. Dulles, which was 
unfortunate. He is quoted as saying: “The 
ability to get to the verge without getting 
into the war is the necessary art. If you 
cannot master it, you inevitably get into 
war.” 

Now this is an ambiguous sentence and 
might well have been revised if there had 
been time. It could mean that there is 
artifice about diplomacy and that going up 
to the edge is really a matter of intentional 
bluff. But the Secretary did not mean this 
at all. What he had in mind was covered 
in the sentence: “You have to take chances 
for peace, just as you must take chances for 
War.” 

Mr. Dulles is eternally right—that miscal- 
culation by the aggressor is what brings on 
war. This error by the Kaiser in 1914 and 
by Hitler in 1939 caused a World War in each 
case. The Dulles concept—shared by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—is that bluffing leads to 
war and you have to show clearly you will 
fight in order to prevent the enemy from 
attacking. Appeasement never pays. 

Why did Mr. Dulles authorize the article 
at this time? For two reasons—one the 
recent article in Harpers magazine by former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, which in 
effect accused the administration of bluff- 
ing and the other was a desire to inform 
the world that the Democratic Pary spokes- 
men have not been speaking for America in 
hinting that this country has adopted a 
policy of bluff. 

Mr. Dulles is entitled to the right to 
reply to Mr. Acheson’s unfounded attacks. 
That’s why Mr. Dulles was receptive to the 
idea and that’s why the article in its intro- 
duction says, “Dulles’ direction of United 
States foreign affairs is under attack these 
days as the presidential campaign gets under 
way,” and that the “new information” made 
available to James Shepley, chief of the 
Washington bureau of Time-Life, who wrote 
it, “bulwarks the substantial case to be 
made for Mr. Dulles.” 


Christmas Cheer for Escapees From 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD, I wish to 
insert a letter which I received on De- 
cember 15, 1955, from the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Felix F. Burant, president of 
the Polish Immigration Committee, with 
offices at 25 St. Marks Place, New York 3, 
N.Y. It brings a most impressive report 
of the wonderful humanitarian efforts to 
bring cheer for Christmas 1955 to es- 
capees from communism, who are pres- 
ently in free countries of Europe. The 
letter follows: 

Hon. ANTONI N. SabLak, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SADLAK: We think you 

will be interested to know that from our 
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very limited funds we have managed to 
transfer to “hard core” cases in Europe for 
Christmas $1,750 and 2,250 food crusade 
packages through CARE, apportioned as fol- 
lows: 

Germany: $1,200 and 2,050 packages to be 
distributed by the Union of Polish Refugees 
in Germany (22a) Velbert (Rhid), Schlies- 
sfach 291. Out of the above 2,050 packages, 
250 packages will be forwarded to Austria, 
which country is not serviced by CARE. 

Austria: $200 and the above-mentioned 250 
packages. The distribution there will be 
made by the Association of Poles in Austria, 
Salzburg, Postfach 23. 

Italy: $100 and 200 packages which will 
be distributed by Reverend L. Rubin of 
Archbishop Joseph F. Gawlina Committee 
for Refugees—Comitato Polacco collegate 
alla Pontificia Opera di Assistenza, via Vec- 
chiarelli 32, Roma. 

Sweden: $200 sent to the Council of Po- 
lish Refugees in Sweden, 30 Jungfrugatan, 
Stockholm. 

Denmark: $50 to two Polish refugees, re- 
cent escapees. 

We are taking this opportunity to give you 
an account of our accomplishments up to 
December 1, 1955, as far as assurances are 
concerned: 

Great Britain: 408 assurances for 840 for- 
mer Polish soldiers. 

Germany: 355 assurances for 702 Polish 
refugees. 

France: 
ugees. 

Belgium: 54 assurances for 170 Polish ref- 
ugees. 

Sweden: 80 assurances for 43 Polish refu- 
gees. 

Austria: 
gees. 

A number of assurances were sent for refu- 
gees in Holland, Denmark, and Norway. 

In the total of the aforementioned assur- 
ances there are 114 for 148 Polish escapees. 

We are quite confident that 1956 will be 
even more productive in this respect. 

I thank you, dear Congressman Sapiax, for 
all you have done for us in the past. Your 
friendship and sympathy is warmly felt 
and with best wishes to you for Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FeLix F. BuRANT. 

President of the Polish Immigration 

Committee. 


118 assurances for 229 Polish ref- 


24 assurances for 46 Polish refu- 


It Makes Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
reaction to the President’s farm program 
indicates that, at long last, we are on 
the right track. The program was a 
sober appraisal of a complex problem 
that requires complex remedies. It takes 
cognizance, however, of a fact as old 
as the free-enterprise system—namely, 
that overproduction destroys markets, 
whether in agriculture or commerce. 
And it lays down a blueprint for bring- 
ing supply and demand into balance, 
while conserving and enhancing our soil 
resources and sustaining farm income. 
The President’s program contains no po- 
litical razzle-dazzle, but, as the Buffalo 
Evening News commented in an editorial 
on January 10, it makes sense. 


January 17 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include in the Recorp the 
News editorial, together with an edi- 
torial in a similar vein from the Demo. 
crat and Chronicle, of Rochester, N, y 
also of January 10: i 
|From the Buffalo Evening News of January 

10, 1956] : 
IKkE’s FARM ProGRAM 


President Eisenhower's 8,000-word speciaj 
message outlining a new farm program was 
longer—infinitely more detailed and com. 
plicated—‘han last week’s state of the Union 
message. But its gist, it seems to us, cap 
be boiled down to something like this: 

1. While the rest of the economy has ey. 
perienced unparalleled prosperity, the farm. 
ers have been left out in the cold. Thanks 
to the hangover of mountainous surpluses— 
due to wartime production incentives yp. 
wisely continued too long afterward—oy 
American agriculture is the perfect paradox 
of poverty in the midst of plenty. Despite 
record production, farm incomes have been 
on the skids for 5 long years. 

2. It is therefore an economic and politica] 
must of the highest urgency that the para- 
dox be corrected, and that sound ways be 
found to let the farmers begin partaking of 
prosperity with the rest of us. The Presj- 
dent admits that the 1954 flexible price. 
support law has been smothered under sur 
pluses, and new action is imperative. 

3. Whatever is done on a temporary basis, 
however, must be geared to the fundamental 
long-range aims of reducing surpluses and 
widening markets. No return to the discred- 
ited policy of high, rigid price supports— 
which merely encourage production, discour- 
age consumption, and pile up bigger and 
bigger surpluses—can be countenanced. 

4. To attack the twin bugaboos of an over- 
expanded farm plant and a depressing hang- 
over of vast accumulated surpluses, a new 
billion-dollar soil-bank plan is offered. This 
will feature two kinds of incentive payments 
to get farmers to reduce acreage: (1) An 
acreage reserve for crops in greatest over- 
supply (wheat, cotton, corn, rice). Farmers 
who agree to put a percentage of land in this 
bank can either collect what it would have 
produced from the surplus stocks in Govern- 
ment warehouses, or they can be paid the 
cash equivalent. (2) A true conservation 
reserve. Wast acreage of marginal land that 
should never have been put to the plow Was 
planted under the pressures of war; tle 
President wants ultimately to get some % 
million acres out of cultivation and into4 
conservation reserve. He proposes that the 
Government pay a fair share—enough to én- 
courage broad participation. He would pul 
$350 million into this program the first yea! 

5. These soil-bank proposals are only pat 
of a complex plan to deal fundamentally and 
urgently with the farm surplus and ovel- 
production problem. Other basic features 
involve continuance of the flexible price: 
support program (with a limit suggested on 
the total aid that can go to a single farm), 
stepping up of the drive to broaden both 
foreign and domestic markets for accumu: 
lated stocks, special aids for 
farmers, and more research to develop broad- 
er agricultural markets. 

The President had declared in his state of 
the Union message that this vital area ol 
farm policy must not become a political foot 
ball field, since too much is at stake for #! 
of us. The only thing political that We 
detect in his program is a recognition that 
immediate action to halt the downtrend in 
farm incomes is a political necessity, as We! 
as an economic one. How well his program 
will work to achieve that aim, we can't S8J; 
and we doubt if he can until it has bee? 
tried. The gist of it, however, makes sense 
to us—and we suspect a big majority of the 
Nation’s farmers would rather give it a tY 
than revert to the tested and discredited 
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licy of high, rigid price supports which 
coed nothing and brought American agri- 
culture to its present condition, 





the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle of January 10, 1956] 


Sounp Som Po.Licy 


cornerstone of the amendments to the 
farm program which the President has sent 
to Congress is the “soil-fertility bank.” 
Farmers would be encouraged on a voluntary 
pasis to retire cropland from production 
temporarily and receive at least part of an 
incentive payment “in kind” from Govern- 
ment-owned surplus commodities. 

All along, this newspaper has said that the 
No. 1 farm problem is the huge stock of 
price-depressing surpluses. We have looked 
with favor on the soil-bank plan if it would 
do these two things: Reduce production of 
surplus crops, and get rid of present sur- 
pluses. In other words, make use of the sur- 
pluses to solve the surplus problem. 

The President rightly blames Overproduc- 
tion of some commodities on continuation of 
production incentive payments too far into 
the postwar period. The flexible price sup- 
ports which became effective in the past year 
are designed to bring about some adjustment, 
but it is a slow process. Now a bold attack 
would be made to increase farmers’ returns 
and at the same time alleviate the price- 
depressing influences. 

As we have said, unmanageable surpluses 
areno good to anyone and there is danger of 
spoilage. Payment of incentives in the form 
of negotiable certificates for surplus stocks 
has the advantage of getting rid of stored 
crops and reducing cash payments to farmers 
forretiring cropland. 

The President promises new steps to move 
surpluses in export and domestic markets. 
He would speed up plans to aid low-income 
farmers, refund Federal taxes to farmers on 
nonhighway gasOline, and increase by 25 per- 
cent research funds to find new uses for 
farm crops and new, useful crops to partly 
replace surplus crops. 

What happens to the President’s recom- 
mendations depends upon Congress. Last 
year Congress refused an appropriation to get 
the rural development program started. 
Petty politicians and representatives of spe- 
cial interests are yet to be heard from. But 
from where we sit it looks as if the admin- 
istration has come through with proposals 
which should go a long way toward improving 
the economic outlook for farmers. 


(From 





Veterans Regulations 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 
aa House in Committee of the Whole 
Ouse on the State of the Union had under 
a ration the bill (H. R. 1614) to amend 
a Veterans Regulations to provide an in- 
: oo statutory rate of compensation for 
. trans suffering the loss or loss of use 
; an eye in combination with the loss or 
08s of use of a limb. 
sue, ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
ties time as he may require to the gen- 
- from California (Mr. TracuE]. 
Ch t. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
“eo I want to associate myself 
Ho the remarks of the members of the 
i bs Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
ave spoken in behalf of the bill, 
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H. R. 1614. The bill is entirely meri- 
torious and merely provides for a well 
deserved increase in compensation for 
those veterans who unquestionably are 
seriously disabled as a result of their 
efforts on our behalf in defending our 
country. 





In the Nation—One More Very Curious 
Official Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include a column written by Arthur 
Krock from the New York Times of Fri- 
day, January 13. 

I trust that there is no necessary sig- 
nificance in the date of this article, for 
it appears that once again our Secretary 
of State has paused long enough in his 
travels to get his foot in his mouth. 

Of course, it is I and not Mr. Krock 
who states the case so bluntly. Mr. 
Krock merely gives the story of Mr. 
Dulles his—Mr. Krock’s—customary fac- 
tual accounting. The conclusion is as 
clear, however, as any reading of the 
record can make it. 

I am pleased that Secretary Dulles has 
received a big play in Life magazine. It 
helps us keep track of the actual spokes- 
man of this Nation in foreign affairs be- 
cause sometimes it appears that an eager 
administrative advocate by the name of 
Stassen fancies this position. Person- 
ally, I wish that Secretary Dulles would 
pause longer before he makes his great 
pronouncements. If he would follow 
this suggestion, it is my feeling that the 
Nation, and Mr. Dulles as well, would 
have less need of “agonizing reap- 
praisals.” Secretary Dulles could hardly 
have chilled our friends and partners 
more by taking them into one of his cus- 
tomary cold swims—and surely Pravda 
has not had such good copy since the 
“unleashing” days now—it is hoped—of 
distant memory. 

The article follows: 

IN THE NATION—ONE MorE VERY CuRIOUS 
OFFICIAL INCIDENT 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, January 12—The article in 
the current issue of Life magazine in which 
Secretary of State Dulles is directly quoted 
as asserting that bold and timely warnings 
by this administration that it would use 
atomic weapons in the Far East had thrice 
forestalled war in that area “at the brink” 
bears all the familiar marks of high official 
cooperation and approval before publication. 
The leading detectors of these marks are the 
Washington reporters. 

Therefore they heard with what can 
politely be termed total incredulity the re- 
plies Secretary Dulles made yeSterday to 
questions about the Life article. For these 
invited one of two extraordinary inferences. 
The first was that a reporter and the editors 
of a mass-circulation magazine were reckless 
enough to put out such an article without 
checking it for approval in an authoritative 
quarter (for instance, Dulles’ assistant in 
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charge of his press and public relations, As- 
sistant Secretary McCardle). The alterna- 
tive inference was that the functionary who 
did the checking, though the article quoted 
Dulles extensively and was replete with 
foreign policy revelations and claims certain 
to be politically provocative, made slight 
mention of it (if any) to the Secretary. 

He said specifically, in answering ques- 
tions about the article, that he had not 
“read” it, had not “seen” it, had no “precise 
recollection” of what he may have said to 
the author, and “would hardly say it was an 
exclusive interview” because he had talked 
to a great many reporters “in one way or 
another at one time or another.” 

If he had not seen the publication 
(which, presumably, means it had not come 
under his eye in the mimeograph copy that 
Life distributed widely in Washington Mon- 
day or in the current issue of the magazine), 
of course he had not read it either when he 
met with the newsmen yesterday. Accepting 
those words as statements of technical fact 
did not, however, induce his audience also to 
accept the inference that the article had been 
published without authorized official im- 
primatur. 





POSSIBLE ASSUMPTIONS 


But the Secretary indicated such total un- 
familiarity with the contents of an interview 
in which he was freely quoted as to leave for 
evaluation the second inference, that, 
though his public-relations aides knew the 
matter would certainly arise at the press 
conference, they took no steps to acquaint 
him with it. That is possible if it can be 
assumed that the Secretary was too busy 
recently to find time to be briefed on this 
particular subject, or simply declined to al- 
low his aides to bring it up. But, consider- 
ing his lively interest: in what appears about 
him in print, considering the reaction this 
article was sure to evoke, and further con- 
sidering the risk that would be taken by an 
aide who passed such an article without ad- 
vising Dulles of its contents, both situations 
are difficult to conceive. 

So Dulles’ responses to yesterday’s ques- 
tions, even before he dismissed the subject 
on learning that the article was not to be 
released until hours after the press confer- 
ence was held, enter the category of official 
mysteries. It is known that the material 
was submitted to appointed checking au- 
thority in the State Department before it 
was circulated by mimeograph or published 
in the magazine. It is on the record that the 
Secretary had not seen, and hence not read, 
the interview before he was asked about it. 
But how and why are facts that remain in the 
realm of the curious and the unknown. 

Dulles was virtually alone in unfamiliarity 
with the publication by the time his news 
conference assembled yesterday, so far as 
the political, press, and diplomatic commu- 
nities in Washington are concerned. The 
Capitol buzzed with the public attribution to 
him that the President and he three times 
had averted war for the United States (a) by 
notice to the Communist powers that in cer- 
tain aggressive circumstances we would at- 
tack Manchuria, and make aircraft carriers 
ready to bomb South China ports, and (b) 
through the Senate resolution drafted by 
Dulles that authorized the President to take 
any military course he thought necessary to 
defend Formosa. In two instances the use 
of nuclear weapons was specifically men- 
tioned in the warnings; in the third it sig- 
nificantly was not excluded. 

These revelations—or clarifications of what 
the executive department previously had but 
barely indicated—had atomic effects of their 
own. Diplomats of European nations were 
shocked and alarmed that the threat of 
nuclear war they dread had been revived, and 
in this casual way. Democrats in Congress, 
noting that Dulles was loaded with praise in 
an article (full of his quotes) as the boy on 
the burning deck whence all but he and the 
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President had fled, resented his hero por- 
traiture and angrily classified it as a 1956 
Republican campaign document. The shud- 
ders of the self-styled neutrals could be 
heard from New Delhi to Belgrade. And 
hard things were said about the timing, Just 
before Eden’s visit here, of an open complaint 
attributed to the Secretary that the British 
had reneged on the United States at a critical 
time. 


Path to Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Path to Chaos,” which appeared 
in the January 9, 1956, issue of the Park 
City Daily News of Bowling Green, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

PATH TO CHAOS 


Hard as it may be for the free world to 
believe, the French have managed to replace 
an unstable government with an even less 
stable one. 

One might fairly say of the general elec- 
tions that the political irresponsibility which 
more and more has become a hallmark of 
France is now enthroned. 

The extremists of left and right have 
gained at the expense of the moderates, 
neither of whose two coalitions is strong 
enough alone to govern France. 

The center-right group headed by outgo- 
ing Premier Edgar Faure, which led the poll- 
ing, must find some means of joining with 
former Premier Mendes-France’s center-left 
group if the French are to have a govern- 
ment at all. 

Certainly these rival alinements are not 
going to get any help from the Communists 
or the newly formed rightist party of Pierre 
Poujade, fiery antitax crusader. 

The Reds, who had 94 seats in the last 
assembly, gained more than 50 additional 
this time and are the strongest single party 
in France. Their gains should be treated 
with some caution, however. 

Under a rigged election law, other parties 
put up many joint tickets in the 1951 elec- 
tion to pool their strength and beat Com- 
munist entries. So the Reds had propor- 
tionately fewer seats than their earlier vote 
normally would have given them. This time 
there was no ganging up, and Communists 
won seats they were squeezed out of before. 

This is, of course, small consolation to 
those hoping for stability in France. What 
counts in the end is the Communists’ power, 
especially in company with the surprising 
Poujadists, to hamstring effective govern- 
ment in a nation looked to as a key link in 
the chain of Western defenses. 

Poujade, a small-town bookseller, ex- 
stevedore, and exsoccer player, has brought 
the rough and tumble of the waterfront and 
soccer field to a political movement that 
grew from a shopkeepers’ war against the tax 
collector—traditional symbol of evil to the 
individualistic provincial Frenchman. 

Using every demagogic device in the bag, 
and a few new ones he has raced about 
France converting tax rebels into political 
supporters. With violence as an avowed 
political tactic, he cut a big enough swath 
to capture some 50 seats—more than twice 
the wildest forecasts—in the new assembly. 

That a 34-year-old political nobody could 
make such strides with no platform and no 
program except negative opposition to every- 


thing and everybody is perhaps perfectly 
symptomatic of what ails France politically. 

France today seems not very far from the 
point where all the power groups in the 
country will checkmate each other, leaving 
none able to govern. Since this evidently is 
the goal of millions, possibly such a result 
is inevitable. 

But if it is, so is the final decline of France 
as a world power. Tragic to tell, there is 
little enough left of that power now. With 
irresponsibility run rampant in the January 
2 elections, the crucial blow may have been 
dealt. 


Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. KTIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, January 
22 marks the 38th anniversary of the 
proclamation of Ukrainian independ- 
ence. The centuries-old struggle for 
freedom and independence on the part 
of the Ukrainian nation constitutes an 
impressive chapter in the annals of hu- 
man history. This indomitable will for 
national freedom clearly crystallized 
itself in the old Ukrainian Kievan state 
from the ninth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury; in the Ukrainian Kozak state from 
1648 to 1783 and more recently in the 
Ukrainian national Republic from 1917 
to 1920. 

As one of the first victims of Soviet im- 
perialism, Ukraine, since the very incep- 
tion of alien Bolshevik tyranny, has 
proved to be the Achilles heel of the 
Soviet Union. 

The destruction of its national 
churches, the horrible manmade famine 
of 1932-33, the mass murder at Vinnitsia 
in 1937-39, and the vast purges and de- 
portations decreed by Moscow have 
failed to exterminate the spiritual and 
moral resources for national freedom in 
Ukraine. The historic capital of Kiev, 
with centuries of rich tradition and cul- 
ture conserved in its vaults, still symbol- 
izes today the indestructible hope and 
passion of a nation destined to be sov- 
ereign, free, and independent. 

During the Second World War millions 
of Ukrainian patriots seized the short- 
lived opportunity of the German in- 
vasion to realize once again this hope, 
only to be frustrated in their valiant ef- 
forts by the scourge of another imperial- 
ism. But this unbending will continues 
to be strong and powerful in the epic 
struggle of the Ukrainian insurgent 
army (UPA) against the evil forces of 
Soviet imperialism, and in the resistance 
of the Ukrainian people. 

As a nation of over 40 million people— 
the largest non-Russian nation behind 
the European Iron Curtain—Ukraine 
Stands as one of our most important and 
natural allies in the eventual defeat of 
Soviet imperialism. Its historic claim 
to national freedom and independence 
cannot be ignored. Its place as a sov- 
ereign and equal partner in the mutual 
construction of the free Europe of to- 
morrow must be assured, if the founda- 
tion of permanent peace among free- 
dom-loving nations is to be impregnable. 
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Dean Sayre Is Critical of UNESCO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIvgs 
Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak. 
er, I am placing in the Appendix of the 
RECORD a news item from the January 
16, 1956, Washington Post, headline 
“Dean Sayre Is Critical of UNEsco: 
Churchman Sees Missionaries Doing 
More Effective Job Winning Friends,” 

The article does not go into much 
detail of the dean’s speech. I am any. 
ious to read all that he said because it 
is about time that the church leader 
of this country brought their lights oy 
from under the bushels which have been 
hiding them. For 6 years I have been 
saying in one public speech after ap. 
other that UNESCO and point 4, desir. 
able and helpful as they were, were 
nothing new to Americans and other 
enlightened societies of the world. They 
were merely Government programs at- 
tempting to do what our great missions 
had been doing for many decades, in. 
deed for over centuries. Indeed, I re. 
sented the propagandizing that went 
along with these programs which over- 
shadowed the great missionary work in 
the very same fields, medical missions, 
educational missions, sanitary missions, 
missions to teach economic skills, and s 
forth. 

I pointed out that here, as in the 
field of economic endeavor, political 
government was moving in to take over 
private enterprise—for, indeed, in this 
regard our missions are private enter- 
prise, just as our community chests are 
private enterprise as contrasted to Gov- 
ernment endeavor. 

I pointed out that just as in the fields 
of economic endeavor political govern: 
ment did not lend itself well by its ver 
structure to performing these functions, 
so in the field of missionary work, politi- 
cal government was not well suited 
perform these functions. 

The reasons were quite clear to me. I 
political governments tried to do the jo 
they perforce had to deal with ant 
through the political government whit 
existed in the society they were tryin 
to help. In all too many instances the 
political government was on the backs of 
the peoples in the society and many of 
their basic troubles lay with that gov 
ernment. Yet by channeling economic, 
educational, medical, or any of these aids 
through the political government, to 4 
large extent this assisted in keeping that 
particular political government on the 
backs of the people. Indeed, the Comin: 
tern made much of this argument. It 
pointed out to the peoples we were Ui-§ 
ing to assist through these programs§ 
that we were keeping a particular P0o- 
litical government on their backs and } 
maintaining the status quo. The mis 
sionary programs on the other hand welt & 


essentially person to person rather than : 


government to person or government 
government relationships. 

Second, the missionary prosradsy 
which were most effective were thos 
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qhere the persons engaged in the work 


ere living with the people they were 
ving to help. To subject oneself to 
i living conditions of a backward peo- 
Je requires an attitude of humility and 
Fedication to service which is most often 
found in our great religious institutions. 
The persons employed by political gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, are moti- 
ated more by the wages they will re- 
ceive and the conditions under which 
ll live, the promotions they may 


wi 
a and so forth. And this is not 
meant to be critical of them, because 


government service in relation to em- 
ployment in private enterprise requires 
q certain amount of dedication. How- 
ever, security plays a great role in choos- 
ing government service as a career. The 
result has been, as might be expected, 
those who have been administering the 
UNESCO and point 4 programs do not 
ysually live with the people whom they 
are trying to help. I want to point out 
there are many splendid exceptions to 
this generality, but these exceptions 
would work well under a missionary pro- 
gram—missionary programs are not all 
attached to churches, some educational 
missions have been set up by educational 
institutions, many health missions by 
private individuals. Furthermore, the 
Government programs conducted by 
these people are almost without excep- 
tion the least costly and the most ef- 
fective programs toward gaining real 
friends abroad. 

I will never forget the time I inad- 
vertently came across an item in the 
foreign-aid budget for 100 air condi- 
tioning units to be sent to a spot in India. 
Certainly it was hot in that section of 
India but I wondered just how these 
point 4 persons were going to work with 
the people of India in air-conditioned 
offices. No; they were not for hospitals. 

In 1954 I successfully sponsored an 
amendment to our tax code which gave 
an additional 10 percent deduction for 
donations to medical, educational, and 
religious institutions. I did not have in 
mind our domestic institutions, although 
Iwas happy to know they would benefit 
also. I had in mind a little discussion 
I had with a Congregational minister 
after I had spoken before a symposium 
held at his church along the lines of 
this present talk. He said to me: “This 
1s all well, but the problem is so vast 
that some source like the Federal Treas- 
ury is necessary in order to meet the 
heed.” Well, it is true that the problem 
is great but I do not think money will 
Solve it, Money will help if channeled 


| into the proper places. This tax credit, 


as far as I am concerned, was to help a 


: little in getting money channeled into 


our private missions so we could get 
friends abroad. 

Essentially the problems of our would- 
€ friends abroad will never be solved 
until they take from the limited success 


» €xperienced in our society the things 


that have produced this success, and 


, ‘schew the things that in our society 


Still block our advancement to greater 
a. These things can neither be 
f hor given away. They can be taken 
reely, however. It is merely a philos- 
* the golden rule ap- 
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plied to modern economics with proper 
attention paid to the parable of the 
three servants. If only our missionaries 
and Government servants engaged in 
work abroad knew just a little more 
about the economics of the American 
society they would be less intent on 
selling socialism abroad in the belief that 
because of its professed love of the peo- 
ple it did love them. Which son did the 
will of his father—the one who said: “I 
go, sir,” and went not—or the one who 
said: “I will not” but went? Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? 
The article follows: 


DEAN SAYRE Is CRITICAL OF UNESCO— 
CHURCHMAN SEES MISSIONARIES DOING MORE 
EFFECTIVE JOB WINNING FRIENDS 


(By Kenneth Dole) 


The Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 
dean of the Washington Cathedral, declared 
yesterday that UNESCO was inferior to 
church missionary work in promoting world 
friendship. 

Relating how he once attended a confer- 
ence of the United Nations organization, he 
said he came away with a “poignant” sense 
of futility. 

“All those ambassadors of culture, those 
emissaries of art and learning and national 
handicraft * * * were ablaze for the cause 
of mutual understanding and peace,” he 
said, “ * * * yet the drawstring that could 
draw all together was lacking, and all I 
heard at the last was aimless talk.” 

A generation ago many of those at the con- 
ference would have been missionaries, he 
said, “but now religion is a word that is 
strictly taboo at their meetings.” 

In the second of 2 sermons on church 
missions, Dean Sayre told how Episcopalians 
could, through the Overseas Mission Society, 
promote the spread of the Christian religion, 
which, he said, “has done a far more effec- 
tive job of winning the friendship of others 
in the world than any secular institution.” 

The dean used his text, “I Will Go,” to 
point up the sacrifice of the 5 missionaries 
who were killed in Ecuador last week by 
Indians . One of them, the Reverend Na- 
thaniel Saint, was the son, he said, of Law- 
rence Saint, the stained-glass artist who 
made the Cathedral’s rose window. 

“All honor,” said the dean, “to those 5 
young men, on whose lips the Word was 
strangled; for in their deaths they bore a 
nobler witness, not so much to God’s last 
judgment, as to His forgiving love.” 





Outlook Brighter for King Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Outlook Brighter for King Coal,” 
which appeared in the January 9, 1956, 
issue of the Owensboro Messenger, of 
Owensboro, Ky. 

OUTLOOK BRIGHTER FOR KING COAL 

Senator HARLEY Kiucore’s plea for Govern- 
ment aid to economically distressed coun- 
tries of West Virginia is the story of depres- 
sion in the coalfields. It is a story that 
Kentucky saw repeated in the coal-produc- 
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ing areas of this State. Both in the far- 
eastern part of the State and in the western 
coalfields conditions existed in startling con- 
trast to the general prosperity. 

Company houses often substandard orig- 
inally went unrepaired; company stores 
forced to close; children skimpily dressed 
and undernourished looked to the free-lunch 
program at school to help hold body and soul 
together. Altogether the outlook in those 
counties whose sole source of livelihood had 
been the mines looked dark. The expanding 
use of gas in heating and in industry seemed 
to spell the doom of these communities 
whose soil, generally, was so poor as to offer 
no hope of surcease there. 

But within the last year a brighter out- 
look for the miner and his family has opened 
up. Production of coal made a strong re- 
covery in 1955, with production figures about 
500 million tons as compared with 392 mil- 
lion in 1954. One of the reasons for this 
steady and increasing market is the growth 
and expansion in the steel market with its 
demand for more high-grade coal. 

With the use of coal at home becoming 
greater, there has also been a growth in the 
export of coal. Exports tell us that the con- 
sumption of coal in Europe is steadily grow- 
ing. All of this has stimulated the coal in- 
dustry. With the research in synthetics, 
with coal as a base for all types of products 
from medicine to perfume, from jewelry to 
fabrics, the future of coal should brighten 
considerably from here on out. 

Needless to say, along with experimenting 
with products from coal there has also been 
an improvement in the methods of mining, 
with resulting greater safety, less waste both 
of coal and of manpower. 

In discussing the rosy future ahead for the 
coal industry, S. M. Cassidy, vice president 
of Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. also 
called attention to the improved labor re- 
lations that has taken place in recent years. 





Problems of the Midwest Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN TI#E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD a letter I received from 
Quincy I. Rice, vice chairman of the Keo- 
kuk County (Iowa) Chapter of the Na- 
tional Farmers Organization. Mr. Rice 
has given considerable thought to the 
problems of the Midwest farmer and has 
arrived at some sound conclusions. He 
analyzes the various phases of the situa- 
tion and presents suggestions worthy of 
our consideration. The problem of the 
small farmer is acute and we are not 
going to solve it by avoiding it. The 
farmer deserves a fair share in the 
Nation’s economy, and I feel sure you 
will agree with Mr. Rice that, under 
existing circumstances, he is not getting 
it. Ihope all Members will take the time 
to carefully examine Mr. Rice’s letter. 


The letter follows: 
Detta, Iowa, January 10, 1956. 
Mr. Kari M. LECOMPTE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar CONGRESSMAN: I have seen and read 
a draft of the bill you are presenting to 
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Congress in behalf of the hog producer. I 
appreciate your effort but I feel that you 
do not have the whole picture of the situa- 
tion in mind. 

Meat production in the United States has 
increased in 1955, 14.4 percent over the aver- 
age of the preceding 5 years. At the same 
time per capita consumption has increased 
10.6 percent, which makes a net increase 
of 3.8 percent. However at the same time 
our population has increased at least 8 per- 
cent during the same 6 years, 1950 through 
1955. These facts together with the fact 
that we have 14 percent less meat in storage 
than 1 year ago prove that all this talk of 
surplus meat is pure bunk. 

Your plan to reduce hog production by 
20 percent would reduce our total meat sup- 
Ply by about 8 percent as hogs make up 
about 40 percent of our meat supply. Fur- 
thermore a flat 20 percent cut to all farmers 
would be definitely unjust because the in- 
creases in pork production we have had in 
the past few years have been caused by less 
than 5 percent of the farmers. Some of this 
same 5 percent have tripled their hog pro- 
duction. 

The problem of grain surpluses is a little 
different in the fact that a surplus does 
exist, but the present surplus of grain is 
only enough to insure the Nation a stable 
grain supply in event of a drought such as 
we had in 1934. I feel that the maintenance 
of such a supply of food is as vital to our 
national defense as arms or any other phase 
of the defense program and at a lesser cost 
than other phases of this same defense pro- 
gram. I do feel that some production con- 
trols should be put in effect to see that this 
supply of grains remains at about the present 
level and does not get larger. The soil bank 
plan has some merit, however, I feel that our 
old soil conservation plan could be practiced 
more vigorously and with strong penalties 
put on the man who abused his land. Fur- 
thermore land taken out of cotton, wheat, 
and tobacco should not be put in corn or 
other feed grains and vice versa. 

The farm-parity problem of today is not 
being caused by overproduction nearly as 
much as it is by the greed of industry and 
by that I mean the owners of industry. Cer- 
tainly labor costs have risen, mostly because 
with the high profits in industry, labor feels 
that part of that same profit belongs to 
them, and justly so. If I were making a 20- 
to 25-percent profit on my investment over 
and above my own wages and all expenses 
I surely would feel that any employee of 
mine would be entitled to a raise in salary. 
In a great many cases these same wage in- 
creases have not increased labor costs be- 
cause of speedup changes in processing. 

The present flexible price-support program 
is a joke as far as the livestock producer is 
concerned, like a rubber crutch for a man 
who is crippled, it just won’t hold him up 
when he needs it. Lower farm prices do not 
tend to lower production, they do just the 
opposite. The farmer has fixed expenses the 
same as any other segment of our industry 
and he must meet those expenses or he must 
go out of business. These expenses are paid 
with the money he receives for his products. 
If 50 hogs won't pay the bill he must raise 
more and the same applies to cattle. It is 
a vicious cycle and if it isn’t stopped it’s 
going to be worse and even fatal for our 
whole economy. 

The pork-buying program of Mr. Benson 
is not helping the farmer or the consumer, 
only the packer. As you know if you have 
examined the facts as I have, we have no 
surplus of meat, so meat taken out of the 
consumer market will tend to raise the mar- 
ket to consumers and reduce consumption. 

As you know, hog and cattle prices have 
dropped in the last few months, hogs about 
35 percent under the average of the last 5 
preceding years and cattle almost as much. 
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At the same time meat to the consumer has 
not come down very much if any, and in 
some cases is higher. Again industry is be- 
ing a “hog,” it’s not the farmer. 

Some people say: “Anyone can be a farmer, 
he doesn’t have to know anything.” I resent 
that statement. A farmer, in order to suc- 
ceed, must have at least a working knowledge 
of more skills and be able to use them, than 
any other worker in the world. He must be 
a pretty fair mechanic and understand the 
working principles of many machines, he 
must be a pretty fair carpenter, he must be 
able to understand the simple properties and 
elements of electricity, he must have a good 
knowledge of livestock diets, care, and dis- 
eases, he must be enough of a soil Chemist 
and agronomist to know what crops to plant 
and what fertilizers to use, he must be able 
to keep a set of books, he must have overall 
good judgment in regard to weather, har- 
vest time, practicability of farming meth- 
ods, and others. And last but not least 
he must be physically able to work 16 hours 
per day if necessary in all kinds of weather. 

Some people resent the fact that the 
farmer has an automobile. Do you know of 
any class of people other than perhaps a 
traveling salesman, doctor, or veterinarian, 
who has more need of an automobile? With- 
in the last few months Wallaces Farmer made 
a survey of farmers’ automobiles in Iowa with 
this result: 72 percent drive Fords, Chevro- 
lets, or Plymouths, the lowest priced cars, 
and the average age of all farmer-owned cars 
was 514 years. 

To give you an idea who the next seg- 
ment of our economy to hit the skids will 
be—take a look at the farm-machinery in- 
dustry. Laborers are being laid off now in 
large numbers and more of them will be. 
Farmers can’t buy machinery if they can’t 
even pay their operating and living expenses. 

I do not resent the fact that many people 
are wealthier than I. What I do resent is 
the fact that through the power given them 
by this wealth, so to speak, that they try to 
take away what little I have, when they 
already have more than they need. Domina- 
tion by economic power is just as wrong as 
domination by physical power. Yes; we have 
laws to protect us from physical power or 
greed but hardly any to protect us from eco- 
nomic power or greed. Overindulgence in 
economic power breeds communism, and we 
certainly don’t want that. Economic power 
of the few must be curbed if we are to suc- 
ceed and survive as a nation subscribing to 
the principles of justice and equality for 
all, as put forth in the creed of our fore- 
fathers who founded this great country. 

The farmers do not expect to be held as 
wards of the Government; we only want 
what is rightfully ours, 100 percent of parity. 

Farmers could do well on 10-cent hogs if 
the consumer goods we buy were priced ac- 
cordingly but when it takes 120 head of hogs 
to buy the cheapest 2-bottom tractor, things 
are definitely out of balance. As long as in- 
dustry is allowed to take all the cream of 
our economy, the farmer is going to suffer. 
The average farmer must sell $3,000 to $5,000 
of produce or crops before he can even take 
his own living out. This same $3,000 to 
$5,000 is made up of motor fuel, oil, seed, 
taxes, interest, repairs, rent, depreciation on 
buildings and machinery, labor, feed, and 
others. 

Industry takes a chance in producing their 
goods, to be sure, but no more than the 
farmer does, for he has to combat the weather 
as well as insects. In the last 10 years, I 
have had just 3 good crops. 

I am 44 years old, married, and the father 
of 5 children, 1 recently married. I fought 
with the Ninth Division in Europe during 
World War II and spent nearly 7 months in 
a German prison camp so I really know what 
it is to be hungry. I started farming in 
1946 after getting out of the service. I own 
120 acres, with a mortgage on it, and rent 
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160 acres more. I drive a 1948 car and Iq 
not have a television set. I work harq cal 
employ very little hired labor anq still 7 
find it really rough going. 

It is true the farm population {gs on! 
about one-eighth of our total population 
but farm prosperity is the most vita] part 
of our economy. It is like the ignition SYS« 
tem on a car or tractor, which too js quite 
small but things will not go without it 
The rest of the economy must be geared or 
timed to that ignition, properly, or the ma- 
chine does not give service and Could co}. 
lapse as far as durability and service are 
concerned. There isn’t too much Wrong with 
the ignition, the trouble is with the rest of 
the machine. 

Yours very truly, 
Quincy I. Rice, 


Vice Chairman, Keokuk County 
Chapter, National Farmers Organ- 
ization. 












Small Publishers Can Hardly Make 


Newsprint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Small Publishers Can Hardly 
Make Newsprint” which appeared in the 
January 10, 1956, issue of the Gleaner 
and Journal of Henderson, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

SMALL PUBLISHERS CAN HARDLY MAKE 
NEWSPRINT 


A report issued from Washington that the 
Small Business Administration has an- 
nounced it will provide small publishers 
with pool loans to set up their own pro- 
duction plants is interesting, but as a pub- 
lisher we are not particularly impressed with 
the prospects it presents for alleviating the 
newsprint shortage. 

To begin with, it takes more than 2 year 
to get a newsprint mill into production after 
a place is located for the mill to be built. It 
takes about 336 million to build a plat 
which would produce 300 tons per day. Fu: 
ther, it would take trees to provide the pulp 
which means that it would be necessary 
locate forests with suitable wood for pulp 
and after locating them, there would be tht 
necessity of being able to purchase them & 
a price which would enable the plant t 
manufacture newsprint at a price no hight 
than current levels. 

This is assuming that the small publisher 
who joined in with the project would (! 
be able to hire competent men to install the 







































machinery and run the factory; and (2) Dy 


able to raise enough capital, individually, U% 
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Federal Government bureau as 
“sobblydygook” statement designed to ¢ 
the fancy of the public which has 
to realize that a newsprint short 
Certainly it can’t be taken seriously 
lishers who know that the shortage 
now, and that the hardest year is just an 
of us. The stringency of 1956 is due to ' € 
fact that storage pools of newsprint wet 
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upon during 1955, and that newsprint 
; et is increasing out of proportion to pro- 


Re pare suggested before, we suggest it 
in, that newsprint producers now in the 
as might get together (possibly with en- 
ement from the United States and 
aie Governments) to arrive at a quota 
ee for newsprint users which would be 
— small papers as well as to large. A 
4 - newspaper will waste enough newsprint 
BS “4 day to keep @ small paper in business 
© torayear. It is unthinkable that in a coun- 
try where freedom of the press is a basic tenet 
' of government, a technicality would be al- 
lowed to cancel out this freedom. In other 
words—s failure to do the wise thing at the 
ropitious moment may result in small news- 
papers closing doors because they have no 
aver on which to print their papers. 

The attempt of the small-business bureau 
to alleviate the situation is a step in the 
right direction, but we do not believe that 
«mall papers have the possibility of paying 
back loans to the amount of $250,000 these 
days, for costs have mounted to the extent 
that profits are cut to the bone. We do not 
pelieve that any such plant could get into 
operation quickly enough to save the papers 
which may have to go out of business this 
year because of the lack of newsprint. We 
donot believe that such an investment would 
be safe enough for the small publisher to 
take the risk. 

Some large newspapers have their own for- 
ests, their own pulp mills. The United States 
has suffered during the past year in part be- 
cause the Canadian mills have shipped much 
tonage abroad, especially to England. No 
United States law can forbid Canadian mills 
from shipping their own products to Britain 
instead of the United States. We can, how- 
ever, encourage with Federal loans, and so 
forth, the expansion of already existing mills, 
a half dozen of which have been located in 
the south during the past several years. 
These mills, with adequate encouragement, 
and with a voluntary control on quotas 
which give all publishers an equal shake at 
a percentage of their requirements, might 
do more than loans to help small publishers. 
We appreciate the fact that the Federal 
Government has finally taken cognizance of 
the critical situation in newsprint—but we 

tit has begun in the wrong depart- 
id at the wrong end of the planning. 





The Brink of Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include an edi- 
torial from the Wilmington Morning 
oo Wilmington, Del., of January 16, 


John Foster Dulles is one of the best pre- 
a men ever to serve as American Secre- 
bd “ State, and in many respects one of 
ime lest. He might also be one of the 
a est—if he only had a little humility, 
‘eter gift for knowing when to keep his 
that Fe His worst fault is the lack of 
sention ress or tact in conduct of affairs” 
oan ed in Webster’s Dictionary as an 

tribute of diplomacy. 


et have deferred comment till now on 
‘ead = magazine article purporting to re- 
Mr. Dulles’ philosophy and techniques, 
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hoping that when the Secretary saw how it 
disturbed our friends without harming our 
enemies he would be awakened to the need 
for expiaining that he hadn’t meant it the 
way it sounded. But he stood pat last week 
on what the Washington Post calls mas- 
sive hindsight in incredibly bad taste, and 
the New York Times refers to as “to say the 
least, an extreme example of how not to 
conduct diplomacy.” 

The article offers an unproved and unprov- 
able version of three diplomatic victories 
it attributes to Mr. Dulles. First of these 
was the armistice in Korea. The Commu- 
nists would not have agreed to it, the article 
says, if the United States hadn't threatened 
to enlarge the war, bomb China, and perhaps 
use atomic weapons. Second was the armi- 
stice in Indochina, made possible only by the 
same deterrent threat—implied rather than 
stated in this case. The third was the Com- 
munists’ decision not to attack Quemoy and 
Matsu, allegedly because they knew that if 
they did the United States would fight them 
with all weapons. ; 

Actually no one knows why the Commu- 
nists made the decisions they did, but their 
diplomacy in Asia has been so successful 
ever since that it might well be argued that 
they planned it that way. The second and 
third examples, moreover, distort the his- 
torical record as previously given to the 
American people. Mr. Dulles liked his 
victory in Indochina so little that the 
walked out on the armistice conference in 
Geneva, and left it to Anthony Eden’s skilled 
mediation—ignored in these boastful 
claims—to retrieve the situation. The rec- 
ord also shows that President Eisenhower 
refused to commit the United States to de- 
fend Quemoy and Matsu. 

Even worse was the article’s quotation 
attributed to Dulles: ‘The ability to get to 
the verge of war without getting into war 
is the essential art.” How could Dulles fail 
to see how this sounds in this nuclear age? 
America’s Secretary of State is represented 
as an omniscient artist who has three 
times brought the world to the brink of 
war, who enjoys the game and will play it 
again, and who has supreme faith that he 
will never miscalculate. 

This is the interpretation bound to be put 
on his alleged remarks. It is not true. But 
since Dulles has passed up an opportunity to 
clarify the record, it may be necessary for 
President Eisenhower personally to repudiate 
the brink of war doctrine. 





The Good Name of the State of 
Mississippi 


SPEECH 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I am plac- 
ing in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an 
article by Davis Lee, a Negro who pub- 
lishes a newspaper called the Telegram, 
in Newark, N. J. That is in answer, Mr. 
Speaker, to an article appearing in Look 
magazine written by William Bradford 
Huie, who tried to libel and slander the 
admirals of the United States Navy be- 
cause he could not get certain considera- 
tion, et cetera, in his book, The Case 
Against the Admirals, during the time he 
was a naval officer. The article in ques- 
tion appears in Look magazine of this 
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month in which this man vilified, sland- 
ered, libeled, with unmitigated vitupera- 
tion the good name of the State of Mis- 
Sissippi, the people of. Mississippi, the 
courts of Mississippi, and held out to the 
Nation that the State of Mississippi is 
one of the worst places on earth. 

Mr. Speaker, I want you to read what a 
colored man had to say, who went down 
to Mississippi and spent 7 weeks there; 
what he found, and what he published in 
his newspaper north of the Mason and 
Dixon line. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a tragedy when the 
good name of a State is held up for dra- 
matic purposes, to ridicule, and to scorn 
at the hands of these headline seekers, 
such as the one that appears in Look 
magazine. I want you to read this article 
written by this man who had nothing to 
gain in writing the article. 

The article follows: 
[From the Newark (N. J.) 

January 15, 1956] 

MISSISSIPPI SURVEY—STATE No WorsE THAN 

ANY OTHER; WHITE’S PATERNALISM KEY TO 
NEGRO UNDERSTANDING 


(By Davis Lee, publisher) 


In recent weeks the entire world has been 
led to believe that the 1 million Negro 
citizens of Mississippi are in constant fear 
for their lives; that they are ruthlessly 
exploited, deprived of every right as Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The murder of the Reverend George Lee 
of Belzoni, the Emmett Till kidnap murder, 
and other similar tragedies have given nu- 
merous distorted reports the appearance of 
being true. And those who have never been 
to Mississippi, from what they read, natu- 
rally conclude that it is the worst place on 
earth. 

After spending 7 weeks in the State, tour- 
ing its 82 counties, meeting and talking with 
Negro and white citizens of every walk of 
life, I am convinced that Mississippi is no 
worse than any other State in the Union, 
and what has happened there could happen 
in any of the 48 States with sufficient provo- 
cative agitation, and that the decent citizens 
deplore violence. 

My trip to Mississippi was not in search 
of propaganda material designed to stimu- 
late interest in any alleged righteous cause, 
nor was I sent by any publication with in- 
structions to dramatize the slightest inci- 
dent. I went in search of the truth. I 
didn’t go in search of the worst that I could 
find in the State; I endeavored to find the 
good. 

Naturally my findings will be criticized, 
but I don’t care. Most people would rather 
believe a false report than a true one. 

When I arrived in Mississippi, I began my 
tour at Biloxi and the first man I met was 
the able head of the chamber of commerce. 
He extended a cordial welcome and offered 
to give me any assistance I wanted. I have 
never met @ Man more gracious and con- 
siderate. 

My next stop was Gulf Port and Bay St. 
Louis resort towns, with large Negro popula- 
tions. There are many prosperous Negro 
businesses in these cities, and some of the 
finest homes are owned by Negroes. 

I visited all of the coastal towns and cities 
and found no racial tensions. In every com- 
munity an honest effort is afoot to give the 
Negroes equal schools. 

When I arrived in Jackson, I went by to see 
Gov. Hugh White, who was glad to see me 
and talked at some length about the State’s 
efforts toward improving the economic and 
educational stature of the Negro citizens. 

Before leaving Jackson, I conferred with 
Officials of the State department of education, 
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and learned that the State is spending con- 
siderably more money for Negro education 
than it is spending for white. At Leland, 
I was told, the State had spent $1 million for 
a Negro elementary and high school. 

Because of the wide publicity given the 
citizens’ council I decided to meet with the 
heads and find out first hand the purpose for 
the organization, its objectives, and the type 
of people who head it. 

I drove to Winona where I met Mr. Robert 
B. Patterson, the secretary. I spent some 3 
hours with him. He is a native of Missis- 
sippi, young, energetic, and believes that 
our Creator intended that there should be a 
separation of races. 

Mr. Patterson is an intelligent, fairminded 
southerner who doesn’t believe that integra- 
tion offers a solution to our racial problem. 
And his opinion and convictions are based 
on a lifetime with Negroes. 

He operates a plantation at Indianola 
where he has some 80 Negro families. He 
travels extensively and leaves his wife and 
daughters in the care of his Negro help. 

In one sentence, Mr. Patterson, in refer- 
ring to the fact that his Negroes cared for 
his family, gave me the southern view, the 
South’s feeling, in a nutshell. 

“When I am away,” he said, “I know 
that my Negroes will not let anything hap- 
pen to my wife and children. In fact, they 
are my children, too.” 

It is this feeling of parenthood, of pater- 
nalism that people outside the South don’t 
understand. Southern white people do re- 
gard their Negro employees as their children, 
their responsibility. 

This fact was evident everywhere that I 
went. White people in Mississippi love and 
respect their Negro employees and they re- 
sent outsiders who interfere with local cus- 
tom. 

To further illustrate the workings of pa- 
ternalism, I visited Drews, a small town not 
far from Money. I met a plantation owner 
who had 150 Negro families on his spread. 

Some of these Negroes had been on that 
plantation all of their lives. The owner is 
a Mr. Smith, an educated, cultured man. He 
loves his Negroes as if they were his children. 

Recently he missed 35 tons of fertilizer. A 
private detective was called in. In short 
order the fertilizer was located in Mound 
Bayou, the all Negro town. The fence who 
bought the stuff agreed to pay for it and 
no Charges were made. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Smith missed sev- 
eral bales of cotton. The detective was 
called in again and given a retainer of $100 
to locate the cotton. The next day the de- 
tective called and informed Mr. Smith that 
the bales of cotton had been found in Mound 
Bayou. The detective informed the planta- 
tion owner that one of his Negro employees 
had sold the cotton. 

Mr. Smith sent for the alleged thief, a 
young man in his twenties who had been 
born and reared on the place. He readily 
admitted taking the cotton. The sheriff was 
summoned and the young man arrested and 
jailed. 

A few days later, at the trial, the young 
man was fined $200, with the alternative of 
a jail sentence if he could not raise the 
money. Mr. Smith walked forward, paid the 
fine, and took the young man back to the 
plantation. 

Since the Emmett Till tragedy I have read 
exaggerated reports by Negro reporters that 
they had to disguise themselves in dilapi- 
dated cars in Mississippi. I traveled the 
entire State, was well dressed, and rode in a 
late model convertible. 

I was not even stopped and asked to show 
my driver’s license during the entire trip. 
I went on dozens of plantations and talked 
with hundreds of Negroes, and not one 
planter questioned me about my being there. 
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The Federal Forest: How the Hoover 
Commission Proposal Would Prune It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
taken from a recent issue—January 6, 
1956, page 8—of the Wall Street Journal: 


THe FEDERAL ForEST: How THE HOOVER 
COMMISSION PROPOSALS WOULD PRUNE IT 


(By John Chamberlain) 


When the task force charged with investi- 
gating military-supply problems for the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission on Government Re- 
organization discovered that the Navy had 
on hand enough canned hamburger (Keeping 
life: 2 years) to last for 60 years, it set a 
Nation to chuckling. The laughter became 
more boisterous when a supplementary an- 
nouncement disclosed that there were 812,- 
000 gallons of catsup to go with the ham- 
burger, which figures out to about 1 gallon 
per can. 

Titillating details of this sort have done 
much to dramatize the 19 reports submitted 
by the Hoover Commission to Congress prior 
to the completion of its mission last July. 
But the dramatization has had the defect 
of its quality: It has shown so many mis- 
shapen and grotesque trees that the outline 
of the forest has tended to get lost. 

What is the scope and shape of the for- 
est? One way to view it is in terms of the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations—362 
of them, which, if all of them were accepted, 
might result in saving the taxpayer $6 bil- 
lion to $8 billion a year. 

This figure, especially if added to the $7 
billion (total figure, not annual) already 
cut from the cost of Government over a 
5-year period as a result of the work of the 
first Hoover Commission, is a prodigious sum 
even in a day of $60 billion budgets. Six 
billion in savings a year should make it rela- 
tively easy to balance the budget and save 
something on taxes or provide for debt re- 
duction. Of the 362 recommendations, 145 
could be adopted by departments and agen- 
cies without act of Congress. Fifty more 
could be turned into reality by White House 
order. The remaining 167 are up to Congress 
itself. 

Another way to look at the forest is to 
study the way the Commission went about its 
work. It decided from the outset to investi- 
gate the Government by function, not by 
agency (the Defense Department excepted), 
and it followed the functions straight across 
the board, which enabled it to spot all sorts 
of duplication, backtracking and cross-pur- 
poses. It dealt with the Government as em- 
ployer, as consumer, and as a many-faceted 
business enterprise. 

CALLING ON EXPERTS 

The Commission itself—a_ bipartisan 
group (7 Republican, 5 Democratic) of Con- 
gressman, administrators and public figures 
such as Chairman Herbert Hoover, James A. 
Farley, Joseph P. Kennedy, and Dean Sol- 
omon C. Hollister of the Cornell College of 
Engineering—drew upon a vast body of ex- 
perts to constitute its task forces. 

What the task forces did was to pursue 16 
functions of Government into every nook and 
cranny. Here’s what they found: 

In investigating paperwork, a task force 
discovered that the administrative arm of the 
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Government wrote a billion letters annua 
at a cost of $1 per letter. When the cary, 
were filed along with other Govyerp 
documents, it meant crowding 9 billion i 
per year into bulging Federal filing cabine 
and storage warehouses. (Mr. Clifton 
man’s fear that we are destined to drown, 
paper is apparently coming true.) The 4! 
force found that 4,700 different forms oa 
out to private citizens could be greatly dal 
plified. Estimated annual savings on sed 
work: $288 million. es 

The Government employs 2.3 million cy) 
jan (annual pay: $9 billion). The Cini 
Service system which covers most of then 
was found to be deficient in its ability 4 
identify men of great capacity. The Hoon 
Commission recommended the establishme, 
of a senior civil service to handle top jy 
under the policymaking appointees, Tan, 
over in Government personnel now runs 
25 percent a year. If this could be cut toa 
percent, it would mean $48.5 million sare, 
on training costs. . 

The task force on medical services foun; 
26 Federal departments and agencies mixins 
in health activities. The Government is re 
sponsible for at least some part of the can 
of 30 million people. Estimated savings ts 
be achieved by proper coordination ang p. 
strictionof Federal medical services: $253 
million a year. 1 

The investigators who combed oyer the 
Federal lending agencies uncovered vas 
areas in which the Government duplicate 
the work of privately owned banks and jp. 
surance companies. Estimated savings if th: 
Government were to cease unjustified Con: 
petition with private finance: $200 million; 
year, plus a return of $5 billion in capital j 
the Federal Treasury. 

Task force investigators discovered muh 
Defense Department transport competition 
with privately owned carriers, most of whic 
are subsidized by the Government in th 
first place. By better traffic management 
the Commission says $151 million could & 
saved each year. 

A task force found the administratir: 
agencies of Government to be deficient :§ 
observing proper legal safeguards for th 
individual. It suggested the establishmen 
of an administrative court with tax, trad 
and labor relations sections designed 
effect a separation of the powers in 
latory agencies which nc 
judge, jury, defense, and rf 
savings were estimated! as 
puts it, “justice is not chea} 

The Government disposes « 
of surplus property each ; 
Commission: ‘Each 1-percen = 
in return for selling a piece of so-called junk 
or scrap means a saving of $20 million’ 
year.” Total estimated savings in surplit 
disposal: $2 billion a year for the next! 
years, $1 billion thereafter. 

In buying, storing, and distributing fo 
and clothing for the Department of Defen 
a coordinated civilian management mig 
save $340 million a year, or 10 percent 0 
of a total outlay of $3.4 billion. 

PENTAGON EMPIRE 

The Department of Defense conducts Soli 
2,500 business enterprises which compet 
with private business. The capital tied URE 
in these enterprises exceeds $15 billion. Tht 
Commission says a thousand _ enterpris 
could be eliminated without injury to my 
tional defense. Five hundred competititt 
enterprises run by other departments of the 
Government could be eliminated or reduct? 
in scope. 

In depot utilization, a planned cross-set\- 
icing of storage space among the military 
departments and greater use of commercié 
warehouses might save $253 million a yeu 

Twenty-nine Government agencies ee 
duct research program 
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spending on them $2.4 billion annually. Ba- 
sic research, however, is skimped. The Com- 
mission recommended more money for basic 
research. 

To quote from the Commission report on 
overseas economic operations: “Since the 
end of World War II, the United States has 

nt more than $50 billion in foreign aid 
*¢*the time has come to apply some 
prakes to this program.” Estimated savings: 
9360 million @ year on nonmilitary foreign 


”™ Federal Government owns $40 billion 
in real estate, and pays an annual rent bill 
of $107 million. By selling surplus real es- 
tate and improving its mranagement of re- 
tained property, the Government might save 
$100 million a year and return $1 billion 
to the Treasury. 

Government budget and accounting prac- 
tices, if improved and modernized, might 
well be made to yield a whopping economy 
of $4 billion a year (a figure which includes 
considerable duplication of estimates made 
by the Hoover task force investigating other 
lines of Government activity). 

The Commission looked into intelligence 
activities; but since the work of the Central 
Intelligence Agency is secret and classified, 
it could make only one public recommenda- 
tion. This called for Presidential and con- 
gressional watchdog committees to review 
the work of the CIA, the National Security 
Council, and so on. 

SOURCES OF OVERLAPS 


In water resources and power the Com- 
mission found scores of overlaps. I urged 
a national water policy to eliminate con- 
fusion and to clarify the role of private 
power distribution. 

Finally, the Commission, abandoning its 
investigation by function, made a blanket 
survey of the business organization of the 
Department of Defense. It advocated a tre- 
mendous shakeup here which might consid- 
erably reduce the Department’s annual need 
for two-thirds of the United States citizens’ 
tax dollar. 

In running its survey lines through the 
forest of big government, the Commission 
turned up vast areas where dead wood 
abounds and saplings are starved for sun- 
light. But sensible conservation practices 
have cleaned up many a forest, and could 
be applied to this one. 





Flag-Raising Ceremony—Curtiss-Wright 
Research and Development Center, 
Quehanna, Pa., November 19, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, November 19, 1955, the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. officially opened with 
& flag raising ceremony its new $27 mil- 
lion research and development center at 
Quehanna, Clearfield County, Pa. 

This new installation is located in the 
heart Of Pennsylvania’s virgin forest 
comprising the counties of Clearfield, 
Cameron, and Elk and is an expression 
the confidence that President Roy T. 
ean and other officials of the Curtiss- 

Tight Corp. have in the future of 


Pennsyly j ‘ . 
yivanla an ees 
system. d in the free enterprise 
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The principal address for the occasion 
was delivered by Admiral Lewis L 
Strauss, Chairman, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Admiral Strauss’ address follows: 


REMARKS PREPARED BY LEwis L. STRAUSS, 
CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY 
CoMMISSION, FOR DELIVERY AT FLAG-RAISING 
CEREMONIES CURTISS-WRIGHT RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER, QUEHANNA, PA,, 
NoOvEMBER 19, 1955 


It is a pleasure to be here today and to 
participate in this flag-raising ceremony on 
the site where another great center of scien- 
tific research and invention soon will be con- 
tributing to the technological progress so 
vital to our national well-being and the pre- 
servation of our freedom. 

I salute the Curtiss-Wright Corp. and its 
Officials for their vision and enterprise. 

We live in an age of science and technology. 
Our standard of living, our wealth and pro- 
ductive capacity, our ability to defend all 
these blessings and, in fact, to defend our 
liberty if need be—all these depend in ever- 
increasing measure upon the vitality of our 
scientific skill and imagination. 

Our position of eminence in the world 
could not have been achieved, nor will it be 
possible to maintain it, without the free 
enterprise incentives that are responsible for 
the plants, laboratories and other facilities 
soon to take form on this 55,000-acre tract, 
at an initial cost of some $20 million in pri- 
vate funds. 

The skills and imaginations which will be 
assembled here—seeking constantly to ex- 
pand our store of knowledge of aeronautical 
and nuclear science—are a symbol of our 
Nation’s greatness and a repository of our 
strength and hopes for the future. 

For me, the pleasure of this occasion is 
made greater by reason of the fact that it 
affords me the opportunity to visit the home 
district of my good friend of many years, 
JIM VAN ZANDT. 

If he should find my references to him 
slightly embarrassing, then I can only say 
that this imposition upon his modesty is the 
penalty to which he unwittingly exposed 
himself when he took the risk of asking me 
to come here today and take part in this 
ceremony. 

The people of the 20th Pennsylvania dis- 
trict are fortunate to be represented in Con- 
gress by a man whose life, for nearly 40 years, 
has been marked by high devotion to public 
service—as a Navy hero of two wars, civil 
leader, and Member of Congress. 

It has been my good fortune to work in 
close and—for me—rewarding association 
with JIM VAN ZaANnpT, because of the impor- 
tant place he holds on the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy. I have 
come to know him as a man of outstanding 
ability and integrity. I feel that my life has 
been made richer by his friendship and I 
know that the Nation’s atomic energy pro- 
gram has benefited from his understanding, 
his diligence, and his wise counsel. 

Mr. Van Zandt and his colleagues on the 
Joint Committee have never denied to the 
Atomic Energy Commission their whole- 
hearted cooperation, nor have they ever 
stinted us in the matter of support for the 
proper functioning of the atomic-energy pro- 
gram, either in regard to the weapons we 
must have to maintain and secure our free- 
dom, or for the development of the peace- 
ful uses of nuclear energy. 

I should like to speak briefly this afternoon 
about that program, and particularly the 
partnership which has been created between 
the Government and American industry in 
exploiting the energy of the invisible atom. 

Private industry—as it is exemplified here 
today by the Curtiss-Wright Corp. and its 
plans for this great Quehanna Research and 
Development Center—can be justly proud of 
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its contributions to the nuclear art. Its 
accomplishments are not confined to indus- 
try’s expanded role under the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, but extend back to these days 
of war and peril when Government and in- 
dustry joined hands in the greatest—al- 
though in those days secret—scientific-in- 
dustrial project ever undertaken. 

When we look back on those early days 
and compare them with our atomic-energy 
program as it exists today, it seems a very 
tiny beginning indeed. 

It began officially in February of 1940 with 
$6,000 of Government funds for the pur- 
chase of materials needed for laboratory 
studies of nuclear fission. For 5 years there- 
after, it remained a secret project, cloaked 
by the purposely vague name of the Man- 
hattan Engineer District. 

But even in those early days the pro- 
gram came to rely heavily upon industry. As 
a nation we could not have succeeded in the 
grim wartime race and beaten our enemies 
to the building of the bomb without the 
vitality and ingenuity of American industry. 
No more can we succeed now in our deter- 
mination to exploit atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes unless we have the same com- 
petitive resourcefulness which only free en- 
terprise can provide. 

From that meager beginning of 15 years 
ago our activities have grown until they 
presently comprise a vast scientific and in- 
dustrial complex representing a total Gov- 
ernment outlay for operations and facilities 
of somewhere in the neighborhood of $15 
billion—or about 21%4 million times the orig- 
inal investment in 1940. 

Private industry has participated in this 
growth every step of the way. 

Together, we have built and operate a net- 
work of plants, laboratories, and other in- 
stallations located in 22 States, housing some 
of the costliest machines ever built, great 
discoveries, and vital stockpiles of weapons 
and fissionable materials. The reservations 
on which these installations are situated 
cover about 3,200 square miles, or an area 
roughly equal to the States of Delaware and 
Rhode Island. 

The Government spends about $2 billion a 
year on this enterprise—of your money and 
mine. That comes out, I believe, to some- 
thing like $4,000 a minute, night and day. 

These AEC installations give work to about 
101,000 people and it is interesting to note 
that only about 6,000 of them are employees 
of the Atomic Energy Commission—only a 
little more than 6 percent of the total. The 
great majority of the men and women who 
keep our facilities functioning are the em- 
ployees of private industry—that is to say, 
they work for the Commission’s contractors 
and subcontractors. There is no phase of 
the program—even the most sensitive and 
secret work on weapons—in which private 
industry does not have a substantial role. 
The list of the Commission’s contractors and 
subcontractors reads like a directory of 
American corporations. 

All of our major production facilities, in- 
cluding plants that range in cost up to as 
much as a billion dollars each, have been 
designed, built and are operated by indus- 
trial concerns. Furthermore, a substantial 
portion of our research and development 
program is carried out by industrial research 
organizations. 

The Commission—or, more properly, the 
Government and the people—have at pres- 
ent around $6% billion of invested capital 
in atomic energy plants, laboratories, and 
other facilities. 

In the fiscal year 1955, about $840 million 
was spent on new AEC plants and equip- 
ment—through contracts with private in- 
dustry. This figure, I am told, accounts for 
about 2 percent of the Nation's total annual 
construction costs, 
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The comparative figure for the previous 
year—fiscal 1954—was somewhat higher, 
around $1.2 billion. From this you will see 
that our construction costs are tapering off, 
as the expansion of our production facilities 
nears completion. 

It is my belief that American industry 
plays a far more comprehensive role, 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
Government-supported atomic-energy pro- 
gram, than does private industry in any 
other country. I refer to both our weapons 
program, and to the development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The Government’s partnership with in- 
dustry ccnstitutes a vast enterprise, but the 
fact that it is of such proportions does not 
mean that only the big corporations are 
represented in that partnership. 

It is the Commission’s policy to assure, to 
the fullest extent possible, that a fair pro- 
portion of its total supplies and services 
comes from the smaller business ‘concerns. 

For example: Between July 1, 1951, and 
March 31 of this year, the total of all con- 
tracts awarded by the Commission was $5.6 
billion, or at the rate of nearly $1.5 billion 
a year. 

During that same 45-month period, cost- 
type contractors doing business with the 
Commission let out contracts to other firms 
in the amount of nearly $2.5 billion, and 
small firms got nearly 40 percent of that 
amount. This was in addition to direct 
Commission contract awards to small con- 
cerns totaling nearly $173 million. 

To illustrate the wide spectrum of the 
Commission’s dealings with private indus- 
try, I might cite a survey made by the Coun- 
cil for Technological Advancement which is 
associated with the Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute. This survey covered 
only the capital goods industry, where it 
was found that approximately 10 percent 
of the responding firms hold prime contracts 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
another 22 percent hold AEC subcontracts, 
Bear in mind that those figures represent 
only one segment of American industry. 

Of course, as we have ample opportunity to 
witness here today, private industry, in ad- 
dition to its important role in the Govern- 
ment-financed atomic-energy program, is de- 
voting large amounts of its own capital to the 
development of the many peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. 

One recent survey by industry produced 
the estimate that, during the 4-year period 
between 1955 and 1958, industry and other 
non-Government groups will spend about 
$300 million on nuclear research and devel- 
opment, including capital facilities, new 
equipment, wages, and salaries, and other 
operating expenses. 

About half of this private investment in 
the future—or some $150 million—is expect- 
ed to go toward research and development 
work in the effort to provide nuclear power- 
plants which will be competitive with plants 
using conventional fuels. This is in addition 
to the more than $200 million of Govern- 
ment funds allocated for that purpose under 
the Commission’s 5-year power-reactor 
program. 

Pennsylvania is a cradle of American in- 
dustrial achievement and_ technological 
progress, as well as a storehouse of great 
mineral wealth. Therefore it is in no sense 
surprising that this State should be found in 
the front ranks of atomic research and de- 
velopment. 


In fact, Pennsylvania already has achieved 
an historic place in the annals of nuclear 
progress, particularly in the development of 
nuclear power for propulsion and commer- 
cial distribution. Important pioneering has 
long been a characteristic of your State. 

Iam sure that most of you must know that 
the nuclear powerplant of the Nautilus—the 
world's first atomic submarine—was devel- 
oped in the Commission's Bettis facility at 
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Pittsburgh, under contract with Westing- 
house Electric Corp. It may be of interest to 
you to know that no less than 3,500 industrial 
firms contributed to the nuclear plant of the 
Nautilus as subcontractors and suppliers. 

The Nation’s first central station atomic 
powerplant for peaceful uses is being built 
at Shippingport by the Duquesne Light Co. 
and Westinghouse, and in 1957 will be fur- 
nishing electrical power to industries and 
thousands of homes of the Pittsburgh area. 
These companies deserve great credit for 
their vision and their confidence in the 
promises of atomic power, and for their readi- 
ness to back up that vision and confidence 
with large sums of capital. Such bold steps 
are necessary to properly exploit the possi- 
bilities of the beneficent atom. The Ship- 
pingport plant like the prototype Nautilus 
reactor are Pennsylvania products. 

As a sidelight, I can report to you that 
Pennsylvania's fame in the field of atomic 
development became a matter of interna- 
tional interest this past summer—at the 
Geneva Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy. We had a large and compre- 
hensive United States technical exhibit there 
and one of its star attractions was a beautiful 
scale model of the Shippingport plant. 

The nuclear powerplant of the Nattilus 
and the first full-scale atomic station for 
generating electricity at Shippingport are 
perhaps the most widely known of Pennsyl- 
vania’s contributions to the atomic-energy 
program, but they are by no means to be 
regarded as the extent of those contributions. 

The Bettis plant at Pittsburgh is working 
on the design and development of a nuclear 
powerplant for a large surface ship, and will 
build an experimental prototype for this 
naval reactor at the AEC National Reactor 
Testing Station in Idaho. 

Several Pennsylvania firms have contracts 
with the Commission for work on small or 
“package” power reactors, intended primarily 
for military use. 

At the present time, industries in Penn- 
sylvania, large concerns and small ones, have 
done and are doing business with the Atomic 
Energy Commission in a sum in excess of a 
quarter of a billion dollars—$267,247,144. 

More than 80 private firms of Pennsylvania 
are involved in current contracts, ranging 
from large engineering and development 
firms, down to manufacturers of pumps and 
valves, small dye works and watch manufac- 
turers. These 80 firms hold 38 prime con- 
tracts with the Commission, totaling abcut 
$235 million, and 105 subcontracts aggregat- 
ing nearly $33 million. 

In its atomic power development program, 
the Commission currently is spending about 
$24 million a year in Pennsylvania, the 
largest items in this category, of course, being 
the two plants I have previously mentioned, 
It is estimated that the expenditures in 
Pennsylvania in the coming year—under the 
power development program—may be in- 
creased by as much as 60 percent or to a 
total of nearly $39 million. 

The atomic energy program, in a more in- 
direct way, also is a good customer for Penn- 
syivania’s coal, since the AEC is the Nation's 
largest single consumer of electrical power. 
Our sites, at present, use about 414 percent 
of all the electrical kilowatts generated in the 
United States, and this figure is steadily in- 
creasing. 

I have spoken of Pennsylvania’s stake in 
the atomic energy program, from the stand- 
point of the Commission's cOntaacts with in- 
dustry. But our contracts are not exclu- 
sively with private industry. They include 
many important research contracts with col- 
leges and universities, and in this category, 
too, Pennsylvania is well up in the list. 

Your neighbor of 40 miles to the south, 
Pennsylvania State University, is the pround 
possessor of the second research reactor to be 
built by an American university. This re- 
actor is very similar to the so-called “swim- 
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ming pool” research reactor which Wwe tra 

ported by air from Oak Ridge, across a 
Atlantic to Geneva, and installeq a = 
grounds of the Conference on the Peacety 
Uses of Atomic Energy. a 

Pennsylvania State University holds six 
chemistry research contracts with the Com 
mission, ranging from analyses of minerals 
and ores to studies of Beta radiation, The 
University of Pennsylvania and the Univer. 
sity of Pittsburgh have similar research con. 
tracts with the Commission, as do th, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and Fran,. 
lin Institute. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is 
rich in the traditions of freedom, learn; 
and progress, handed down from Willian 
Penn and his Quaker followers who Pusheg 
into the wilderness, fortified by their faith 
in God, their vision, and a bold Confidence 
in the future. 

Here, in this virgin setting of streams, fq. 
ests and hills, those traditions are about ty 
find new and vital expression. 

New frontiers will be blazed, by men of 
scientific skill and vision, toward our goal of 
greater abundance and defense of our fre. 
dom. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission approved by the 
House, I am including a report from 
Postmaster General Arthur Summer: 
field entitled ‘““Guide to 73 Improvements 
Made To Simplify and Improve Mailin 
Procedures, Services, and Privileges for 
Mail Users.” I am sure the Members of 
the House will be impressed with the 
improvements that have been made in 
the Post Office Department designed to 
bring about better and more efficient 
mail service for the public: 

GUIDE TO 73 IMPROVEMENTS MADE To SIMPL: 
FY AND IMPROVE MAILING PROCEDURES, SERI* 
ICES AND PRIVILEGES FOR MAIL USERS 

CERTIFIED MAIL 

1. The Post Office Department has estab 
lished a new, low-cost domestic mail service 
known as the certified mail service, by which 
postal patrons may obtain evidence of mall: 
ing and delivery for documents, receipts, 0 
tices, replaceable papers of importance, ant 
so forth. Since certified mail service costs 
are lower than those for registered mail, ma! 
users, who formerly sent such materials 0) 
registered mail, are now enabled to makt 
savings in their mail costs. 


2. Certified mail service was extended F 


and from the Canal Zone in 1955. 
Cc.0.D. MAIL 
3. A new easily understood card form he 


been provided to notify patrons of the arrival J 


of c.o.d. mail. This notice for the first tim? 


makes provision for showing the exact dalt © 


on which the mail, if not accepted, will be 
returned to the sender. ; 

4. In addition to the notice customaril! 
left with or for the addressee after an wl 
successful attempt to deliver collect-on-de- 
livery mail, a second notice now is sent to the 
addressee on the new form after 5 days © 
that he may have every reasonable opportu" 


nity to accept delivery if he wishes to do 50 
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5. Also, addressees are now permitted to 
. the new notice-of-arrival card to mail 
instructions to their postmaster, without 
postage charge, telling him that they 
= the c. 0. d. parcel delivered to their 
nome at a certain time when they will be in. 
6. Mailers of shipments of baby chicks sent 
‘ dg. no longer lose a standard 5 percent of 
; yalue of the chicks if the entire 
shipment is lost, when claiming insurance 
indemnity for the : shipment. Formerly, 
ere the entire mail shipment of chicks 
oa Jost and where it was covered by insur- 
i e, the Post Office Department deducted 
5 percent of the value, on the theory that 5 
reent represented the normal death rate 
shipments. 

ee mariah during which c. 0. d. parcels 
may be held at offices awaiting delivery to the 
addressee has been increased from 15 days to 


30 days. 


the total 


CERTIFICATES OF MAILING 


8. Certificate of mailing, (p. o. d. form 
9817), a form prepared by the sender and au- 
thenticated by the postal clerk for a small fee, 
and which shows evidence of mailing for 
ordinary mail, has been improved. The 
amount of postage paid, a record-keeping 
item of importance in many cases for larger 
mailers, may NOW be entered upon the cer- 
tificate. Also, a facsimile of this form may 
be reproduced directly on copies of docu- 
ments and authenticated in the same manner 
as the individual certificates on form 3817. 


REGISTERED MAIL 


9, New surcharge rates, which are more 
equitable for registered mail of higher value, 
have been set up. Surcharge rates formerly 
were based on an inflexible rate per $1,000 
of value for the zone of destination. After 
the first million dollars of value, progres- 
sively lower rates are now prescribed, and 
authority exists for quotation of surcharge 
rates for shipments valued over $15 million, 
based on considerations of weight, space, 
and value. At the same time, the nuisance 
surcharge rates from 2 to 10 cents, covering 
values up to $1,000 formerly subject to sur- 
charge, have been discontinued entirely. 
Surcharges on registered mail do not pro- 
vide additional insurance coverage by the 
Government, but are intended to cover the 
additional costs incident to the extra care 
used in handling these valuable shipments. 

10. Senders, who are required by law to 
declare the actual value of the mail they 
present for registration, are no longer re- 
quired to declare as the value of nonnego- 
tiable securities the estimated cost of their 
duplication if lost or destroyed. Such se- 
curities may now be declared as having no 
intrinsic value, thus permitting payment of 
lower registration costs than formerly on 
this matter. However, the mailer may op- 
tionally insure nonnegotiable securities with 
the Post Office Department against possible 
costs of duplication by payment of one of 
the higher registration fees. 

ll. The form used to notify the sender 
of a registered article that it is undeliver- 
able because the addressee is not known at 
the place addressed, or because the address 
horne by the article is not good, has been 
revised so that it may also be used to no- 
tify the sender when the post Office of ad- 
dress is unable to deliver a registered letter 
because the sender has restricted delivery to 
the addressee only and the addressee de- 
cines personally to receipt for it. This new 
notice permits the sender to lift the restric- 
tion if he wishes to do so, thus enabling 
the post office to deliver the mail to the 
agent of the addressee. 

12. Safer internal procedures have been 
put into effect in the handling of registered 
mail. Formerly, a shipment of numerous 
items ot registered mail of limited value were 
ono. that is, described only by the 
with oe of items on the bill enclosed 
jackets e — in registered pouches and 
at Se te: nder this arrangement it could 

Ctermined whether a particular reg- 
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istered article had been dispatched or re- 
ceived, and the dispatching employee was 
responsible only for seeing that the total 
number of articles he enclosed in the pouch 
or jacket was shown on the bill. The re- 
ceiving employee was responsible for check- 
ing the number of articles received against 
the number shown on the bill. In case of 
a shortage, it was not possible to deter- 
mine the particulars of the missing article. 
With the inauguration of the new certified 
mail service, to which millions of articles 
formerly registered are being diverted, bulk 
billing was discontinued. Now, employees 
handling registered mail must list the par- 
ticulars of all registercd mail dispatched and 
check the particulars of all articles received 
against their description on the dispatch 
bill, 

13. Mail that 1s intended by the sender to 
go by registered mail, and which contains 
adequate postage to go registered, but which 
is inadvertently deposited with a regular 
mail shipment, now is promptly dispatched 
as registered mail by postal employees, and 
a receipt is mailed to the shipper. Formerly, 
such items intended for registry were delayed 
until further checks were made with the 
sender. 

14. The value of registered mail that can 
be transported over star routes (routes over 
which mail is carried by certain contractors 
who are not employees of the Post Office 
Department) has been increased consistent 
with safety. 


CLAIMS FOR MAIL LOST OR DAMAGED 


15. The form provided for use by mailers 
in making application for payment of indem- 
nity on domestic insured and c. o. d. mail 
has been greatly simplified. 

16. The function of adjusting and paying 
claims for indemnity on domestic insured 
and c. o. d. mail has been centralized in 15 
offices within the postal service, rather than 
in 57 offices as before, providing speedups in 
adjustments of claims, and considerable sav- 
ings to the Post Office Department. 

17. Senders of insured and c. o. d. mail 
that is damaged in transit can now recover 
damages more easily. Usually, a simple 
statement of value from them is adequate. 

18. The 15 claims-paying post offices also 
have been authorized to pay many types of 
claims which formerly had to come to Wash- 
ington for settlement. This has greatly 
speeded adjustments. 

19. In a good many instances involving 
claims for damaged mail items started by 
the sender it is no longer necessary for the 
addressee to file a declaration about the 
damages. This applies in instances where 
the addressee has received a damaged article 
in the mail and has sent it back to the 
mailer, or where the article was returned to 
he sender as undeliverable mail. In these 
instances, only the mailer needs to file—not 
both the mailer and the sender, as was the 
case formerly. 

20. Payment of damage claims on parcels 
that have been accepted by the Post Office 
Department for insurance is no longer denied 
because of inadequate packing. 

21. If a mailer pays an inadequate fee to 
cover the requested insurance on a mailed 
article, because of an error by the postal em- 
ployee who accepted the item for mailing, 
the mailer will nevertheless be reimbursed 
in full if the item is damaged or lost. The 
Post Office Department made this full reim- 
bursement policy available by seeking on its 
own initiative a reconsideration of former 
adverse rulings by the Comptroller General. 

22. Mailers who have legitimate claims 
on insured mail articles can now mail the 
completed claims forms to the post Office. 
Formerly they had to go in personally to do 
this. This saves a great deal of time and 
trouble for many mailers. 


METERED MAIL 


23. A bothersome requirement imposed on 
meter users, that they had to furnish a 
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statement of their postage meter readings 
every day to post offices has been abolished. 

24. The Post Office Department has pro- 
vided a convenient record book for use by 
meter users in keeping records of meter 
operations. 


25. The requirement that the day date of 
mailing be shown in meter stamps on fourth 
class (parcel post) mail has been eliminated. 
This formerly caused much trouble for large 
fourth-class mailers where, for instance, 
parcels intended for mailing on a certain day 
were delayed. In such cases, the post office 
frequently would not accept parcels with 
outdated meter stamps, involving red tape 
and delay in getting new meter stamps placed 
on the packages. 

26. The requirement for labeling of me- 
tered mail with special identification labels 
from the mailer has been eliminated. 

27. Mailers were authorized to deposit 
metered letter mail in any street or office 
building mail receptacle within postal dis- 
trict where their meter is registered, thus 
eliminating trips to the post office for many 
mailers. 

28. The 10-percent penalty that used to 
apply for those presenting certain metered 
mail that contained an incorrect date (for 
example, a piece of mail showing a meter 
date on the first of the month, but presented 
for mailing on the 5th) has been eliminated. 


REFUNDS OF POSTAGE 


29. The processing of claims for refunds 
of postage was decentralized from Washing- 
ton to local post offices to speed up payment 
and eliminate red tape. 

30. The minimum amount for which post- 
age refund would be paid was eliminated; 
now any claim of any amount may be con- 
sidered. 


NOTICES TO SENDERS OF UNDELIVERABLE THIRD=- 
AND FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 


31. Where a sender of third- or fourth- 
class mail requests that he be notified if the 
piece is not deliverable as addressed the post 
office marks on such mail, which is not de- 
liverable locally or forwardable, the reason 
for nondelivery, or a new address if it has 
one, and sends the piece of mail back to the 
sender. This enables him to correct his 
mailing list without delay. Formerly, in 
such cases, the Post Office Department held 
the mail and engaged in correspondence, on 
card forms, with the senders, regarding the 
mail that was held, why it was not delivered, 
and so forth. The new procedure is much 
faster and more direct. 


ISSUANCE OF MAILING PERMITS 


32 Authority was extended to postmasters 
to issue meter, imprint, precancel and busi- 
ness reply permits, without obtaining prior 
approval of the Department from Washing- 
ton, resulting in much faster action on such 
applications. 

33. The application and authorization 
forms for these permits have been simpli- 
fied and combined, to make it easier for 
mail patrons to obtain and use these permits 
when needed. 


ENDORSEMENT OF MAILER ON SEALED PARCELS 


34. The regulations have been changed to 
remove the requirement that the sender’s 
authorization that parcel-post parcels may 
be opened for inspection be printed. Such 
endorsements may now be placed on wrap- 
pers or labels in handwriting, or by hand- 
stamp or other means. 


PREPAID AIR PARCEL POST 


35. The regulations have been changed 
to authorize onward dispatch and collection 
of postage due upon delivery of air parcel 
post which does not bear enough postage, 
provided it bears at least 50 percent of the 
postage chargeable. This has eliminated 
requirement for holding such mail and 
speeded delivery in many cases where mail- 
ers have inadvertently neglected to affix ade- 
quate postage. 
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RELAXATION OF MAILABILITY RESTRICTIONS ON 
PARCEL POST 


36. Many complex restrictions on mailing 
various types of items and their containers 
have been simplified to give mailers, par- 
ticularly those sending merchandise through 
the mails, access to the mails for their prod- 
ucts. For example, standard types of aerosol 
containers are now accepted in the mails 
where restrictions once barred them. 


REVISION OF PACKAGING SPECIFICATIONS 


37. Regulations to authorize use of wrap- 
ping and cushioning materials recently de- 
veloped for preparation of products for mail- 
ing have been put into effect; formerly, tech- 
nical requirements banned use of such 
materials in the mails. 

WINDOW ENVELOPES 


38. Formerly only a single address window 
Was permitted in envelopes. Now regula- 
tions have been relaxed to permit use of 
other windows—for advertising or display 
purposes for example, or for return address. 
Also, more latitude is permitted on where 
the windows may be located in the envelopes 
and printing may now be placed closer to the 
windows than formerly. 

MAIL OF NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS AT SPECIAL 
THIRD-CLASS RATES 


39. Application and authorization forms 
for nonprofit organizations to qualify for 
mailing at special third-class rates have been 
simplified and combined. Procedures for 
handling have been revised to speed issuance 
of authorizations to applicants. 

INFORMATION PAMPHLETS 


40. Two new publications have been issued 
for free distribution to the public, to assist 
in their mailing: 1. POD publication No. 2, 
containing instructions and illustrations on 
packaging and wrapping parcels for mailing, 
and 2. POD publication No. 3, containing all 
domestic postage rates and fees. 


KEYS AND IDENTIFICATION DEVICES 


41. Supported bill which became law ex- 
tending the special postage rate for hotel 
and steamship keys to all keys and identifi- 
cation devices which have attached, or which 
bear, @ name and address and guarantee to 
pay postage on delivery. 

SECOND CLASS MAIL (NEWSPAPERS AND 
PERIODICALS) 


42. Eliminated from regulations defini- 
tion of “sample copies’ which was imprac- 
ticable to administer and unnecessarily re- 
strictive. 

43. Eliminated the regulation which arbi- 
trarily limited the mailings of sample copies 
to three a year to the same individual. 

44. A regulation was adopted making it 
easier for publishers to mail separate edi- 
tions of their publication. This eliminated 
a mass of involved regulations, fee charges 
and so forth which formerly prevailed on 
mailings of such editions. P 

45. A regulation was adopted permitting 
“split run” advertising in publications mailed 
by second-class mail. For example, a publi- 
cation mailed to one section of the country 
may contain a certain ad on a certain page 
slanted especially to that section, while the 
same edition of the same publication that is 
sent to a different section may contain on 
that same page a different ad, especially 
slanted to the other section. 

46. A regulation was adopted permitting 
advertising pages to be die cut, deckle- 
edged, or prepared for folding out hori- 
zontally, vertically, or both. These technical 
changes provide important liberations for 
mailers or second-class mail, giving them 
more leeway in what types of advertising 
they may accept. 

47. As another mafor improvement, the 
Post Office Department adopted regulations 
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which permit use of all kinds of modern pa- 
pers for pages of magazines. This removed 
former strict and outdated requirements re- 
guilating use of papers used in magazine 
publication. 

48. Regulations were adopted which define 
and permit the reasonable use of novely 
pages, for publishers, including such pages 
as those containing paper doll cut-outs, cou- 
pons, and so forth. 

49. New commonsense policies for de- 
termining distinctions between advertising 
and non-advertising content of publications 
were adopted. 

50. The Department simplified the man- 
ner in which publishers mark their copies 
that are filed with postmasters to show the 
difference in content between reading and 
advertising content. 

51. Regulations were put into effect to 
change and simplify the manner of handling 
copies of second-class publications that are 
undeliverable as addressed. To illustrate: 
Mrs. Smith in Anytown moves from First 
Street to Third Street and gives her new 
address to the post office. Her new copy of 
her favorite magazine comes by mail, and is 
sent to Third Street. It will contain a new 
simple form, on which she may notify her 
publisher of her change of address. She 
has 3 months to do this, and, if it is not 
done by then, the post office will tear off of 
the copy of her magazine the name and 
address label and itself send it back to the 
publisher with the change of address in- 
dicated. Formerly, the post office engaged 
in a complicated correspondence back and 
forth between publishers to get the change 
of address made, and often copies of the 
publication were returned to senders. 

52. The handling of publishers mail was 
speeded by discontinuing bulk weighing of 
each and every mailing. Now, the total 
weight of the overall mail shipment is com- 
puted from statements of the copies in- 
volved and verified by taking sample weigh- 
ings of mail loads selected at random. 

53. A regulation was adopted which per- 
mits publishers to deliver copies directly 
from their plants to railway stations, neigh- 
boring towns, or elsewhere, for acceptance 
and dispatch from those points in the mails. 
Formerly, publishers were limited to one, or 
a few, points from which they could mail. 

54. Publishers were given authority to de- 
posit Sunday and holiday isues in rural mail 
boxes on Sundays and holidays without pay- 
ing postage. This is a particular benefit for 
smaller papers in largely rural areas. (This 
is an exception from the rule that mailable 
matter that is deposited in mail boxes is 
subject to postage, even though it is carried 
personally by an individual and does not 
move through the postal system.) 

55. The Department placed in operation, 
first by regulation and later by authority of 
new law, a method of paying postage in cash 
on copies of magazines and newspapers, 
subject to local per copy postage rates—a 
convenience and record-saving step in many 
instances for publishers. 

56. A regulation was adopted which per- 
mits printed illustrations to be pasted to 
advertising pages in publications. 

57. A regulation was discontinued which 
required publishers to receive at least 30 
percent of the amount of the regular adver- 
tised annual subscription price on subscrip- 
tions that are obtained through agents or 
agencies that work on commission. 


58. Revised special form that is used by 
subscribers to inform publishers of changed 
address, and obtained publishers’ coopera- 
tion in carrying advertisement asking sub- 
scribers to use the form. 

59. Greatly simplified the regulations pre- 
scribing display of title and name of office 
of publication in copies of publications. 
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60. Adopted regulation providing for iss 
ance of special issues. - 
61. The Post Office Department support 
a bill, which became law, and which 
greatly simplified the obtaining of Sieg. 
class mailing privileges for Publications ot 

churches and religious organizations, 

62. Changed regulation to permit pub 
lishers to use white or any other light colored 
paper for wrapping, instead of being re 
stricted to white or manila paper, —- 

63. Changed regulation to permit use of 
light colored paper by publishers for address 
strips, instead of mandatory white or yellow 

64. Discarded requirement that black ink 
only could be used on address slips by pub. 
lishers. 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 


65. For controlled circulation publications 
(certain publications sent free by their pub. 
lishers; usually publications Containing 
highly specialized content and sent, for ey. 
ample, only to persons engaged in a Special 
kind of work) the Post Office Departmen; 
adopted procedures for weighing and com. 
puting of postage which are uniform wit) 
those used for second-class publications. 

66. For controlled circulation publications 
the Post Office Department adopted prove. 
dures that are uniform with those used fo 
second-class publications, for handling 
copies that are undeliverable as addresseq, 


PARCEL POST SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITS 


67. The Department authorized mailers 
located on rural routes serviced from first. 
class larger post offices to mail their larger 
and heavier parcels at the post office. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


68. Policies of lending technical assistance 
to press, particularly trade press in prepara. 
tion of technical articles on mailing were 
put into effect in Department. Department 
technical personnel assisted in writing and 
preparation of articles upon such subjects 
as mailing of aerosol insecticides and com- 
pressed gases, encyclopedia material, postage 
rate and mailing information materials, 

COMBINATION MAIL 

69. The Post Office Department put into 
effect its new combination mail service, per 
mitting for the first time in history the mail- 
ing of a letter or message inside a package 
or publication, provided the sender pajs 
appropriate postage to cover both items, 

FORWARDING MAIL 

70. Adopted relation authorizing the free 
forwarding of mail, formerly chargeable with 
forwarding postage, for dependents of mill- 
tary and civilian persons whose addresses 
are changed by official governmental orders. 

POSTAL CARDS 

71. Regulations governing use of postdl 
cards issued for sale to the public by the 
Post Office Department (and usually dis 
tinguished from “post cards” offered for salé 
through private newsstands, tourist shops 
and not containing the printed stamp) have 
been revised to authorize use of 50 percelt 
of the space on the address side for writing 
or message purposes. Formerly only a third 
of the space could be used for this purpose 

POST CARDS 

72. Use of post cards with round corners 
was authorized. Manufacturers formerly 
could not sell this type of card because us 
in mails was not permitted. 

REGULATION REFERENCES ON MAIL 

73. Requirement that regulation numbers, 
which change frequently, be shown on Cel 
tain types of mail was eliminated. Mailers 
now use descriptive terms such as “Bulk 
Rate,” “Library Book,” etc. With each 
change in regulation numbers, it is no longer 
necessary for mailers to obtain new printing 
dies. 
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Ten Centuries of Christianity Mean 
Nothing to the Reds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following letter and memorandum 
from Dr, Anthony Zukowsky, of Steele, 
N. Dak. Dr. Zukowsky is president of 
the State branch of North Dakota of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc. Dr. Zukowsky’s letter and 
memorandum carry the stories of the de- 
struction not only of the people, but of 


the faith. 

Recently, the 1000th anniversary of 
Christianity in the Ukraine was observed 
throughout the world. Special services 
were held in many parts of the world, 
but not in the Ukraine, where religion 
has been driven underground by the Red 
masters. 

The above-mentioned follows: 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 

AMERICA, INC., 
Bismarck, N. Dak., December 30, 1955. 
The Honorable Orro KRUEGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drank REPRESENTATIVE KRUEGER: In behalf of 
all the members of our committee and all 
Americans of Ukrainian descent in North Da- 
kota, it gives me pleasure to extend to you, 
hearty and sincere greetings for the coming 
New Year, and wish you great success in your 
important work for this country of ours. 

At the same time it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to write you regarding our recent 
celebration of the 1000th anniversary of 
Christianity in Ukraine, brought about by the 
baptism of the Ukrainian Queen, St. Olga, in 
955. Special church services, programs, and 
other celebrations were held not only in 
North Dakota, but all over the United States, 
and also in Italy, Great Britain, France, Bel- 
glum, Germany, and all over the world, ex- 
cept behind the Iron Curtain, with news- 
papers carrying publicity on these events. 

One thousand years ago, St. Olga, Queen 
of Kiev and Ukraine, was baptized and be- 
came a member of the Christian church, and 
& few years later all the people of Kiev, capi- 
tol of Ukraine, were baptized and St. Vladi- 
mir, King of Ukraine, officially introduced 
Christianity in his state. Christianity has 
been existing in Ukraine for more than 1,000 
years. It has fostered a profound faith in 
God among the people and has begotten abid- 
ing moral principles, and nourished a new 
culture and erudition. 

Since that time Christianity in Ukraine has 
flourished and also suffered persecution. To- 
day the church in Ukraine is suffering one of 
the greatest persecutions in its history. It is 
significant to note that many members of 
Catholic hierarchy—cardinals, arch- 
ns and bishops—have sent congratula-~ 
rs y and inspiring message to our exarchate 
his crete this anniversary. They 
pe — in our prayers and they express 
Gerken y for our brethren behind the Iron 
aia n, who, under the rule of hammer and 
The ia unable to celebrate this event. 
eee esire that the light of the true Chris- 

oa i shine again upon Ukrainian lands. 
nna cember 1955, Ukrainians all over the 
san marked two other anniversaries—25 

Ts ago when Ukrainian Autocephalous Or- 
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thodex Church and 10 years ago, when the 
Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church was totally 
annihilated by Russian Communist Govern- 
meni. 

During the 34 years of Red rule over 
Ukraine, the Russian Communist Govern- 
ment has not only liquidated the liberties of 
Ukrainian Republic, not only destroyed phys- 
ically about 10 million Ukrainians, but it has 
also completely liquidated the independent 
church life of the Ukrainian people and has 
ruined its two main churches—the Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church and Ukrain- 
jan Greek Catholic Church. 

At present, official these two chief churches 
of the Ukrainian people do not exist, they 
exist unofficially in the underground. 

During 1930-31, the Ukrainian Autocepha- 
lous Orthodox Church was desecrated and 
ruined in a most barbarous manner. Thirty- 
four archbishops and bishops, and more than 
3,000 priests along with 75-year-old Metro- 
politan Lepkivsky at their head, were unjustly 
arrested, sentenced, without public hearing 
or trial, to slave-labor camps, where they 
later died. Hundreds of thousands of faith- 
ful, priests were inhumanly tortured in 
prisons or deported to camps in Siberia; a 
greater part of these innocent people died 
martyrs to their faith; the remainder still 
endures the appalling trials and hardships of 
imprisonment. 

The archibishops and bishops who died as 
martyrs are as follows: 

Metropolitans: Wasil Lepkivsky, Mykola 
Boresky, Ivan Pawlowsky, O. Vzovensesky. 

Archbishops: George Savchenko, George 
Mychnovsky, Stephen Orlyk, Joachim Kalny- 
shevsky, Peter Tarnavsky, Alexander Cher- 
niswsky, Constantine Krotevich, Theodosy 
Ariyiv, Constantine Malunkevich, Ossyp 
Oksiuk, W. Dachivnyk-Dashivsky, Peter Ro- 
mentaniv. 

Bishops: Gregory Storonenko, Jacob Shu- 
layevsky, Valdimir Michnovsky, Mark Hru- 
shevsky, Kanon Bey, Basil Pshenechney, An- 
ton Bronovsky, Maxym Zadvirniak, Mykola 
Karabinevich, Vladimir Samborsky. 

After liquidation of the episcopate of the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church, thousands of 
her clergy were shot, tortured, or sent to con- 
centration camps in Siberia. All church 
properties were confiscated by the State. 

In the country the churches were turned 
into granaries, theaters, clubs, or simply 
destroyed. The Reds destroyed 80 percent 
of the churches, many containing precious 
historical relics, as for example the golden- 
domed Michalivsky Monastery in Kiev from 
the 12th century. 

Extirpation of church leaders and religious 
teachings is an integral principle of Rus- 
sian policy. The recent arrest and trial of 
Cardinal Mindszenty and the suppression of 
the Protestant church in Bulgaria, are vivid 
examples of Moscow’s methods aimed at 
total destruction of all religion, except the 
religion of Marx-Lenin-Stalin-Krushchev. 
Nevertheless the government of Moscow has 
definitely assumed the protection of the 
Russian Orthodox church, under the leader- 
ship of the Moscow Patriarch Alexsey, and 
has helped to liquidate both Ukrainian 
churches. 

Later, in 1945 and 1946, the Ukrainian 
Greek Catholic Church was almost totally 
annihilated in the whole of western 
Ukraine. Upon occupying the western 
Ukraine after World War II, Moscow imme- 
diately began her wantonly cruel liquida- 
tion of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic 
church, which numbered in the millions of 
faithful followers, and was‘ decidedly op- 
posed to Moscow's irreligious policy, as well 
as national and social tyranny. Soon Met- 
ropolitan Andrei Sheptysky, head of the 
Ukrainian Greek Catholic church and a man 
with a patrician spirit, died mysteriously. 
Somewhat later it had been disclosed that 
he died from poisoning. Following his 
death the Communists published a booklet 
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in which they tried desperately to dishonor 
that great man and his religious work. 
Then followed arrests and deportations of 
the whole exarchate because it had refused 
to serve the false patriarch of Moscow, who 
was instituted to, first and foremost, spread 
Communist propaganda and spy abroad. 

Here are the names of those martyrs for the 
Christian truth and defenders of the people: 

Metropolitan of Halych and Archbishop of 
Lviv, Joseph Slipyj, 80-year-old Bishop 
Gregory Khomyshyn, Bishop John Latyshev- 
skyj, Bishop Nicholas Charnetskyj, C. SS. R., 
and Bishop Nykyta Budka. On June 25, 
1946, Bishop Josaphat Kotsylovskyj, OSBM, 
and Bishop Gregory Lakota, were impris- 
oned. All these bishops were condemned to 
forced labor for 8 to 10 years, and even life: 
the imputation was lawfully unjust. Some 
of these bishops (for instance Bishop Greg- 
ory Khomyshyn and Bishop Josaphat 
Kotyslovskyj) later died from maltreatment 
in prison. Still more, when Archbishop 
Joseph Slipyj’s or other bishops’ terms ex- 
pired, the Reds would not release them 
from prison, 

In the autumn of 1947, the Communists 
murdered Bishop Theodore Romza, Ushorod, 
Carpathian Ukraine, and in 1950, the 
Bishops Paul Gojdich, OSBM, and Basil 
Hopko, Pryasiv, Czechoslovakia, were im- 
prisoned. On January 15, 1951, Bishop Paul 
Gojdich was tried and unjustly condemned 
to forced labor for life. Bishop Basil Hopko 
is now in a concentration camp. 

Altogether, 10 Ukrainian Catholic bishops 
have been liquidated by the Reds. 

In 1946, the Soviets enjoined the legal 
continuance of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church in Ukraine. Thus, in our own 20th 
century, it has been reduced to the sorrow- 
ful plight of the “church of the catacombs” 
as was the primitive church during the 
Neronian persecution. The Reds extermi- 
nated all 5 dioceses of the Ukrainian Catho- 
lic Church, desecrated 4,400 of its churches 
and chapels together with 195 religious 
houses. Two thousand secular priests and 
monks were arrested. The Communists con- 
tinue to oppress mercilessly the Ukrainian 
laity for remaining steadfast to its Christian 
heritage, church and faith. 

Therefore, I respectfully request on be- 
half of our Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America, Inc., State branch of North Da- 
kota, and 20,000 Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent living in North Dakota, that you pre- 
sent to Congress the dreadful situation of 
the religious persecution in Ukraine and ask 
to propose that Congress inquire into this 
anti-Christian terror, and that a special des- 
ignated congressional committee hold hear- 
ings of witnesses of the aforesaid situation. 

I also request that the Secretary of State 
propose to the American delegation in the 
United Nations that the conditions of the 
persecuted church in Ukraine be placed on 
the agenda of the United Nations Assembly. 

Enclosed please find a memorandum and 
an article written by Prof. Nicholas Chubaty 
contained in Ukrainian Quarterly, volume 
XI-I, winter 1955, about “Political back- 
ground of the religious persecution in 
Ukraine by Moscow.” Our committee would 
appreciate inserting @ memorandum in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as & matter of public 
record. 

Thank you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, UCCA State Branch of 
North Dakota. 





MEMORANDUM 
Christianity has been existing in Ukraine 
for more than 1,000 years. It has fostered a 
profound faith in God among the people, 
and has begotten abiding moral principles, 
and nourished a new culture and erudition. 
In December, 1917, Communist Russia in- 
vaded Ukraine and in 1919-20 occupied the 
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eastern provinces of this country. The 
Soviet were bent on extirpating Christianity 
from these regions. In their coup d’etat 
they published aggressive antireligious 
propaganda and terrorized the people with 
threats of exile, torture and death. 

First, the Communists attacked the 
Church in Eastern Ukraine. Within 10 
years, from 1921 to 1931, they unjustly ar- 
rested and ruthlessly murdered 34 Ukrainian 
Orthodox bishops and more than 3,000 
priests. Hundreds of thousands of the 
faithful were inhumanly tortured in prisons 
or deported to concentration camps in 
Siberia; a greater part of these innocent 
people died martyrs to their faith; the re- 
mainder still endures the appalling trials 
and hardships of imprisonment. 

The Reds destroyed 80 percent of the 
churches (many of these churches contained 
precious historical relics, as for example the 
Golden Domed Michalivsky Monastery in 
Kiev from the 12th century); other churches 
were despicably converted into warehouses, 
theaters and convention halls; monasteries 
were outraged and cemeteries profaned. . 

By 1930 the Communists had completely 
liquidated the entire Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church, barring it from all public activity. 

Though article 123 of the Soviet consti- 
tution, which is binding in Ukraine as well 
as the U.S. S. R., explicitly recognizes free- 
dom of religion, yet, during the first Red oc- 
cupation of Western Ukraine (1939-41), the 
Communist regime overtly persecuted the 
church, arresting many Ukrainian priests 
and ruthlessly murdering 27 of them. 

This anti-Christian terror adopted more 
hideous means of exterminating Christianity 
in Ukraine during the second occupation of 
this country beginning in 1945. On April 
11, 1946, the Soviets arrested the metropoli- 
tan of Halych and archbishop of Lviv, 
Joseph Slipyj, 80-year-old Bishop Gregory 
Khomyshyn, Bishop John Latyshevskyj, 
Bishop Nicholas Charnetskyj, C.S. S. R., and 
Bishop Nykyta Budka. On June 25, 1946, 
Bishop Josaphat Kotsylovskyj, OSBM, and 
Bishop Gregory Lakota were imprisoned. 
All these bishops were condemned to forced 
labor for 8 to 10 years and even life; the 
imputation was lawfully unjust. Some of 
these bishops (for instance Bishop Gregory 
Khomyshyn and Bishop Josaphat Kotsylov- 
skyj) later died from maltreatment in 
prison. Still more, when Archbishop Joseph 
Slipyj’s or other bishops’ term expired, the 
Reds would not release them from prison. 

In the autumn of 1947, the Communists 
murdered Bishop Theodore Romza, Uzhorod, 
Carpathian Ukraine, and in 1950, the Bish- 
ops Paul Gojdich, OSBM, and Basil Hopko, 
Pryashiv, Czechoslovakia, were imprisoned. 
On January 15, 1951, Bishop Paul Gojdich 
was tried and unjustly condemned to forced 
labor for life. Bishop Basil Hopko is now in 
a concentration camp. 

Altogether, 10 Ukrainian Catholic bishops 
have been liquidated by the Reds. 

In 1946, the Soviets enjoined the legal 
continuance of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church in Ukraine. Thus, in our own 20th 
century, it has been reduced to the sorrow- 
ful plight of the Church of the Catacombs, 
as was the primitive church during the 
Neronian persecution. 

Two thousand secular priests and monks, 
for rightfully refusing to acknowledge the 
patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church as 
their head—this church is now subservient 
to the Communists—were arrested and de- 
ported to slave labor camps. The Reds ex- 
terminated all 5 dioceses of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church, desecrated 4,400 of its 
churches and chapels together with 195 re- 
ligious houses. The Communists continue 
to oppress mercilessly the Ukrainian laity 
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for remaining steadfast to its Christian 
heritage, church and faith. 

Therefore, I respectfully request to present 
to Congress the dreadful situation of the 
religious persecution in Ukraine and ask to 
propose that Congress inquire into this anti- 
Christian terror, and that a special desig- 
nated congressional committee hold hear- 
ings of witnesses of the aforesaid situation. 

I, also, request that the Secretary of State 
propose to the American delegation in the 
United Nations that the condition of the 
persecuted church in Ukraine be placed on 
the agenda of the United Nations Assembly. 

Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Inc., State 
Brarch of North Dakota. 


The Overseas Role of Private Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have excerpts 
from the testimony presented to the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port by Mr. Robert R. Nathan printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. Nathan is an eminent economist. 
He gave outstanding service to his Gov- 
ernment in World War II, and in recent 
years has been serving as an economic 
consultant for private industry, and one 
of his most important assignments has 
been as the economic consultant to the 
Government of Burma. Few men are 
better qualified to give sound and con- 
structive advice and counsel in the field 
of industrial planning and economic de- 
velopments. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

THE OVERSEAS ROLE OF PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
(By Robert R. Nathan) 

Every effort needs to be made to expand 
the flow of investment funds from the United 
States to countries abroad. This is a prin- 
ciple on which there can and should be no 
fundamental disagreement. Yet there are 
many problems involved in private foreign 
investment which must be taken into serious 
account in developing programs for this 
expansion. 

First, let me risk the criticism of the 
American business community by saying that 
in general it is my impression that the dar- 
ing and imagination and risk assumption 
which are associated with the American bus- 
inessman in his operations within the 
United States are hardly characteristic of his 
role as a foreign investor. For a variety of 
reasons the American investor is not gen- 
erally a foreign investor. If we look at the 
figures on private foreign investment pub- 
lished by the Government, and if we deduct 
from the totals the investments made in 
oil and mineral exploration and the amounts 
invested in Canada, the residual foreign in- 
vestment is distressingly small. 

INCENTIVES FOR INVESTORS 


Our Government has taken steps to pro- 
vide incentives for American investors to 
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employ their resources abroad. The guar. 
antee provisions with respect to converti. 
bility and expropriation are certainly steps in 
the right direction. Taxation inducements 
have not been without merit. Whether we 
have exhausted all reasonable possibilities 
for private incentives is doubtful. There. 
fore, continued study of the experience of 
existing American investors abroad ang of 
prospective investors is worth undertaking 
because it might well point the direction for 
providing advantages to such investors, 

We sometimes fail to recognize that for. 
eign governments face difficult problems js 
they undertake to provide greater incentives 
to foreign investors than to their own inyes. 
tors. Huge profits are not always Politically 
defensible in recently liberated countries 
where generations of colonialism hay 
created a state of mind that does not dis. 
tinguish clearly between capitalism and 9. 
lonialism, judging both to be exploitative 
Many underdeveloped countries believe jy 
nationalization of basic industries and ar 
hesitant to allow private capital to contro 
such basic industries, least of all foreign pri. 
vate capital. We in America do not share 
such ideological tendencies, but we cannot 
ignore them or quickly change them. Pre. 
sumbly we believe that other countries arg 
free to make their decisions democratically 
for themselves without interference or pres. 
sure from us. One might say that if a na. 
tion believes in nationalization of its basic 
industries it should not expect private in. 
vestment. There is logic in such a position, 
but if such countries need foreign capital and 
if Communist nations are willing to partici. 
pate in fulfilling such needs, we are hurting 
our best interests by failing or refusing to 
be helpful. 

Difficulties more often stem from the fact 
that private investors shy away from any 
investment in a country which has national- 
ized some of its industries. This problem 
poses a serious challenge to our Government 
as well as to our industrial and financial 
leaders. We just cannot expect free coun- 
tries whose economic ideologies vary from 
ours to change their basic concepts and con- 
form to the United States pattern in the 
hope that private investment will be forth- 
coming. In a way, there is a vicious circle 
involved. The less foreign investment, the 
more tendency toward nationalization, and 
this in turn precludes or narrows opportuni- 
ties for private investment. I emphasize the 
fact that this is not a simple problem, be- 
cause too often in the past some of our Gov- 
ernment and business leaders have stated 
irresponsibly and without adequate thought 
that the problem of providing capital abroad 
is one exclusively for private solution. 

All these problems are not posed for the 
purpose of concluding that private foreign 
investment is hopeless as a means of accel- 
erating the development of the less advanced 
countries. Quite the contrary—they ar 
presented with the thought that their rec- 
ognition is a prerequisite to solution. In 
other words, we must understand that pri- 
vate investment has not played a sufficiently 
large role, and that there are serious impedl- 
ments which we must try to overcome. 

Private investment is important not only 
because it brings private capital; it also 
normally brings knowledge and _ responsl- 
bility for management and training. It is 
very important to provide the undeveloped 
countries with both know-how and capital 
A combination of public capital plus man- 
agement contracts would perhaps be the 
next most desirable substitute for a combl- 
nation of private capital and private man- 
agement. If American industry cannot be 
induced to undertake more foreign invest- 
ment, then operating companies should be 
more willing to undertake management con- 
tracts, particularly where they do net pro- 
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jde capital but receive adequate compensa- 

“a including perhaps profit participation. 
PUBLIC INVESTMENT BASIC 


mere is a very basic relationship between 
public and private investment. Just as those 
who are inclined to ignore completely the 
yole of private investment are in error, so I 
pelieve that those who seem to think that 
the entire solution lies in private investment 
are unrealistic. Recognizing its desirability 
and importance, it is my conviction that 
public investment at this stage must play 
a more important role and must, in a sense, 
y the groundwork for private investment. 
We are inclined to take for granted—be- 
cause they are SO deeply imbedded in our 
society —the prerequisites on which the pro- 
ductivity of a society rests, such as a healthy, 
literate population and working force; a net- 
work of transport and communications; land 
reclamation and irrigation; basic power 
sources; distribution facilities to active and 
accessible markets. We are inclined to for- 
get that these have been built up in our own 
country over many decades and at enormous 
cost, often directly by public capital or 
through generous incentives to private capi- 
tal. Often these forms of investment do not 
vield an immediate and direct form of return. 
For this reason, among others, they may not 
be suitable investments for private capital, 
put they are necessary before there can be 
private investment on a large scale. This is 
the necessary role of foreign pudlic capital, 
on @ government-to-government basis or 
through international organizations. 

In other words, the more intelligent and 
more constructive the job of increasing the 
flow of public capital, the more likely an 
increased flow of private capital in the years 
tocome. Not only does this seem logical in 
time sequence, but (equa!ly important) gov- 
ernment can do much more to step up the 
flow of capital abroad by direct action than 
it can through assisting private investors. 
Therefore, without neglecting private invest- 
ment and indeed striving to simulate it, our 
Government should now reappraise our 
whole foreign economic policy with respect 
to the foreign flow of public capital and give 
it the emphasis and support which it needs. 


A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Before closing, may I make one final point. 
I should like to offer a challenge to the lead- 
ers of American industry, particularly to the 
larger companies which have the resources 
and the know-how to help spread the pros- 
perity of America to countries which are 
still free and which want to remain free. 
We are all against communism, but it isn’t 
enough to be merely vocal in this opposi- 
tion. Those who have the technical ability 
and the financial capacity to carry on the 
fight for freedom under conditions of com- 
petitive coexistence ought to see clearly the 
need to use these resources to demonstrate 
that 4 free economy can help the underde- 
veloped countries far more than the Com- 
munist powers can. 

American industry has not done enough 
in this economic fight against communism; 
it has not used any significant portion of 
its resources for this great purpose. If only 
4 little of the time and talent and money 
Spent for nonessential purposes by big busi- 
ness were devoted to sending more of its 
technicians abroad, to helping foreign en- 
terprises increase their productivity, to pro- 
viding equipment for some industries in 
underdeveloped countries, the prospects for 
juan t the fight against communism 
cgeBbeen much brighter. The money and 
bos alent needed is insignificant compared 

ith that which our industrial leaders have 
at their disposal. I hope that the great in- 
ae and ability of American business 
na as demonstrated by the growth of 

: ne in the United States, will somehow 
=o ected toward this most serious problem 

€ middle of the 20th century. 


la 
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Too Poor For Defense? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been warned by the President of the 
United States that Soviet Russia and Red 
China continue to pose a serious threat 
to the free world. The threat is height- 
ened by Soviet achievements in nuclear 
research, in technology, and in aircraft 
production. The air-atomic balance be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union is stilting precariously, for us, in 
the direction of the Communist bloc in 
Europe and Asia. Marshal Bulganin 
has himself boasted that the Soviet 
armed forces would soon have an inter- 
continental ballistic missile. By now we 
should have learned that Soviet boasts 
usually precede by a narrow margin our 
own discovery, through intelligence 
channels, of Soviet accomplishments. 

It was only a few years ago that Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson pooh-poohed 
research as something that discovered 
why potatoes turn brown when they are 
cooked. Fortunately, Mr. Wilson was 
persuaded not to cancel all research be- 
ing conducted by our armed forces, and 
after considerable unnecessary delay, we 
are now really getting somewhere in 
guided missile research and development. 

Whether we are keeping up the pro- 
duction of manned aircraft and conven- 
tional weapons at a rate sufficient to in- 
Sure our defense until we have better 
guided missiles, is another question. The 
answer is not reassuring. Soviet output 
is now far ahead of. American output in 
3 of the 4 major categories of combat 
aircraft, day fighters, night fighters, 
and long-range jet bombers. In fact, 
the only category in which they are not 
ahead of us is medium range jet bomb- 
ers. We got a head start with our B—47, 
and still maintain a lead in the produc- 
tion of this type of plane, which is the 
backbone of our Strategic Air Com- 
mand’s striking force. 

These facts have caused hardly a rip- 
ple in the American attitude toward 
defense, because of public ignorance and 
the failure of responsible officials to cor- 
rect it. Fortunately, if no truthful 
announcements come from the Pentagon, 
they still leak to Congress and the public. 
The periodic reporting of Mr. Joseph 
Alsop and his brother, Mr. Stewart Alsop, 
help to correct the situation in respect 
to vital information, though admittedly 
no individual outside the Government 
can command the attention—with the 
authority—of an administration spokes- 
man. 

We have now had a report on the state 
of the Union. We await with eagerness 
the President’s budget message. But we 
wait with foreboding. The Alsops tell 
us that “one of the great secret dramas 
of the struggle over this year’s budget 
was caused by General LeMay’s bold de- 
mand for an urgent program to produce 
no less than 1,900 B—52’s” to replace the 
B-47 and to bring us up to Soviet pro- 
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duction of their comparable Bison, which 
they are producing at the rate of 13 per 
month. 

If the commanding general of the 
Strategic Air Command lost out in get- 
ing this recommendation into the budget, 
it need not follow that his reecommenda- 
tion be ignored in the appropriations bill 
for 1957 which it is the responsibility of 
this Congress to prepare. And an ap- 
propriation for these heavy bombers of 
true intercontinental range need not be 
omitted—unless the richest country in 
the world is still too poor to pay for its 
own defense. 

Mr. Speaker, I call my colleagues at- 
tention to two articles—the first of a 
series—by Joseph and Stewart Alsop, re- 
porting current changes in the balance 
of strength between the U. S. S. R. and 
the United States of America. These 
articles appeared in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of January 2 and 4, 1956, 
and have been inserted in the CONGRES-= 
SIONAL REcorp by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri, the Honorable 
Sruart SYMINGTON. They appear in the 
Recorp of January 9 on page 196. Every 
Member of Congress should read these 
articles, 
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HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on the 12th day of October last year I 
had the honor of addressing the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of my remarks be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ADMINISTRATION REJECTS EFFORTS To IM- 
PLEMENT THE HABANA CHARTER WITHIN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, la- 

dies, and gentlemen, it is again a great pleas- 
use for me to participate in this important 
panel discussion of the American Mining 
Congress on our strategic material and 
stockpile policies. As I have told you be- 
fore, Iowa is not a mineral producing area 
and my concern with the production of min- 
erals arises solely from my interest in our 
national defense. 

Before entering the United States Senate, 
for 16 years I was a Member of the House 
of Representatives and my committee as- 
signments in the House were the Armed 
Services Committee responsible for legisla- 
tion concerning the strategic stockpile, and 
the Ways and Means Committee which 
writes our tariff laws. This experience has 
given me certain very definite views regard- 
ing those policies which will promote our 
security, and conversely, the basis for op- 
posing schemes which have been promoted 
over a period of many years which can se- 
riously weaken our economy and our posi- 
tion of world leadership. 

Last year when I appeared before you I 
discussed proposals then pending in the 
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United Nations to implement parts of the 
rejected Habana Charter for an interna- 
tional trade organization. Let me briefly 
review this rejected Habana Charter. 

The original proposals which led to this 
draft charter were developed within our 
own State Department. They included pro- 
visions for establishing what in effect were 
world antitrust laws to deal with so-called 
restrictive business practices and for the es- 
tablishment of intergovernmental commodi- 
ty agreements. Commodity agreements by 
their very nature impose restrictions on both 
producers and consumers. Many different 
kinds of agreements have been proposed, 
some of which involve buffer stocks. Agree- 
ments have also been suggested to establish 
a just and equitable relationship between 
the prices of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods. The difficulty immediately 
arises as to how one shall define the words 
“just and equitable” in an international 
agreement. The long term effect of all of 
these proposals is to allocate materials and 
fix their prices through an elaborate system 
of Government controls. 

The Habana Charter was submitted to the 
Congress by President Truman. It was never 
approved. Late in 1950 President Truman 
assured us that he would not ask the Con- 
gress to again consider this document. But 
let us see what happened. 

The United Nations Economic and Social 
Council proceeded to consider the charter 
chapter by chapter. Chapter VI of the 
Habana Charter, which dealt with interna- 
tional commodity agreements, was the basis 
for the establishment of the Interim Coordi- 
nating Committee for Intergovernmental 
Commodity Arrangements within the United 
Nations in 1947 and, more recently, the Com- 
mission on International Commodity Trade. 
Chapter V, which provided for an interna- 
tional agreement to deal with restrictive 


business practices, in other words, world 
antitrust laws administered by the United 
Nations, was turned over to an ad hoc com- 
mittee of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council for study. The resolution es- 
tablishing the ad hoc committee was spon- 
sored by the United States Government un- 


der the Truman administration. Both of 
these proposals were under active considera- 
tion when I appeared before you a year ago. 

A great deal has taken place in the inter- 
vening 12 months, and I am very proud of 
the manner in which the administration 
has extricated itself from the problems which 
it inherited from the Truman-Acheson re- 
gime. While the United Nations Commission 
on International Commodity Trade, the 
group concerned with commodity agree- 
ments, was established in spite of United 
States opposition, our Government has re- 
fused to participate in the work of this 
Commission. The United States represent- 
ative at the meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council at Geneva this summer re- 
quested the Council to elect another gov- 
ernment to our place on the Commission 
as we had definitely made up our minds not 
to participate in its work. Let me read from 
the statement of the alternate United States 
representative to the Council, Nat King: 

“Our views with respect to the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade are well 
known and were expressed at the 18th ses- 
sion of the Council and also in comment 
submitted to the Secretary-General. Noth- 
ing has occurred since then to cause us to 
change our point of view. 

“As the committee is aware, my Govern- 
ment has not occupied the seat on the Com- 
mission to which it was elected. We con- 
tinue to question seriously whether the Com- 
mission can contribute significantly to the 
solution of international commodity prob- 
lems. After most careful consideration, we 
have regretfully reached the conclusion that 
we will not find it possible to participate in 
the work of the Commission. Accordingly, 
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my Government would welcome the election 
of some other government on the Commission 
in its place.” 

This disposes of the commodity agreement 
problem and chapter VI of the charter for the 
present. 

The agenda of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council this year also in- 
cluded the question of approving a proposed 
agreement to implement chapter V of the 
charter dealing with so-called restrictive 
business practices. This agreement had been 
drafted by the so-called ad hoc committee 
established in accordance with a United 
States sponsored resolution by the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council in 1951. 

The statement of the United States in re- 
jecting this agreement was forthright. I 
shall read two paragraphs which completely 
express the philosophy of this administra- 
tion. 

“The elimination of harmful restraints on 
international trade and the furthering of the 
development of free competitive enterprise 
continue to be basic objectives of this coun- 
try’s economic policy. In the present cir- 
cumstances, however, the endeavor to effec- 
tuate a plan of international cooperation 
along the lines envisaged by the current 
proposals might well prejudice rather than 
promote the attainment of these objectives. 

“It is, therefore, the opinion of the United 
States Government that present emphasis 
should be given not to international organ- 
izational machinery but rather to the more 
fundamental need of further developing ef- 
fective national programs: to deal with re- 
strictive business practices, and of achieving 
@ greater degree of comparability in the 
policies and practices of all nations in their 
approach to the subject.’ 

Let me congratulate the mining industry 
on your good fortune that Herbert Hoover, 
Jr., a mining engineer, the son of one of our 
most distinguished mining engineers, is the 
Under Secretary of State and has helped to 
develop these policies in the Department. 
You are also fortunate in having the real 
problems of the industry constantly brought 
before the Cabinet by Secretary Wormser 
who has also spent his entire life in your 
industry. 

Within the past month the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary conducted hear. 
ings to determine why this administration re- 
jected the proposed agreement on restric- 
tive business practices. The only witness 
who appeared in favor of the United States 
adherence to this proposed agreement was 
Sigmund Timberg, who had served as Sec- 
retary of the United Nations Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee. He expressed his deep concern at the re- 
jection of his handiwork by President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles. For many years 
prior to 1951 he was an official of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Justice 
in the Truman administration. A review 
of the history of the antitrust cases brought 
by the Truman administration in the middle 
1940’s shows that the Department of Justice 
was trying to secure jurisdiction over enter- 
prises operating in foreign countries and this 
jurisdiction had been repudiated by courts 
in Canada and in the United Kingdom, 
These circumstances account for Mr. Tim- 
berg’s desire to remake the world so that he 
could carry out his pet theories of antitrust 
enforcement. 

A distinguished lawyer specializing in anti- 
trust and international law, Mr. William 
Dwight Whitney of New York, formerly a 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General in 
the Antitrust Division, in his appearance be- 
fore the subcommittee, made the following 
comment with respect to the philosophy of 
Mr. Timberg which I regard as most illu- 
minating. He said: 

“The point I think is being lost sight of ts 
that you must have in a nation, and we must 
have in our Nation, two types of jurisdic- 
tion: jurisdiction over the person of the de- 
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fendant, and jurisdiction over the subject 
matter of the action, over what happeneq 

“Now, all our recent cases that I am criti. 
cizing talk only about jurisdiction over the 
person, whether you can catch the Person 
or, as one of the judges said, whether you 
can lay hold of him. The word ‘catch’ js in 
one of the opinions, too. 

“I noticed yesterday in a very learneg and 
brilliant presentation by Mr. Timberg, who 
ought to know something about this because 
he was in the Department of Justice all gy. 
ing the period when, I think, our law wey 
wrong, talked about jurisdiction over th, 
person, and his report discusses it, unde 
the general title of ‘jurisdiction,’ but he 
never makes any reference at all to the juris. 
diction over the subject matter of the action, 

“Now, it is there that we intrude into th 
territorial sovereignty of foreign nations” 

An analysis of the testimony before the 
subcommittee confirms all of the fears which 
I have expressed on numerous occasions dy. 
ing the past year regarding this propose 
agreement. 

The position of the administration in rp. 
jecting the proposed agreement was explained 
at these hearings by Mr. David C. Murchi. 
son, who for the past 214 years served a 
legal adviser and assistant to the Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission. In add. 
tion, he served as an adviser to the United 
States delegation to the United Nations Keo. 
nomic and Social Council at those sessions 
devoted to considering the report of this Aq 
Hoc Committee. ¥ 

The proposed agreement would have estab. 
lished a tribunal to determine what practices 
were restrictive and had harmful effects on 
the expansion of production or trade. Mr, 
Murchison pointed out that member nations 
will implement the tribunal’s decisions under 
this proposed agreement “in accordance with 
their respective laws and procedures,” He 
thus showed that: 

“The agreement would therefore apply 
only to countries having antitrust laws and 
enforcement programs, principally to enter: 
prises located in the United States, Canada, 
and possibly, to a lesser degree, in the United 
Kingdom.” 

This agreement by its very nature is dis- 
criminatory and favors enterprises in cout. 
tries without antitrust laws as against Amer 
ican enterprises. : 

The agreement also discriminates in favor 
of public enterprises as compared with pri 
vate enterprises. Mr. Murchison said: 

“For example, dual standards for investi- 
gative activity are proposed. Public enter 
prises are at the outset given recourse to 8 
‘consultation procedure’ in the event com- 
plaints are lodged against them. Private 
concerns, on the other hand, are immediate- 
ly made subject to the tribunal’s investi- 
gative procedures and the provisions relating 
to publicity. 

“Furthermore, under the terms of the 
proposed agreement, complaints against 4 
State-owned or controlled enterprise cannot 
be filed except by governments. Complaints 
against private concerns, however, can be 
filed by individuals or private groups.” 

I cite these remarks of Mr. Murchison be 
cause they summarize so many of the points 
which I have discussed on other occasions, 
and which have been the subject of addresses 
and papers by distinguished lawyers who ale 
experts in this field. 

Now let me review Mr. Timberg’s statement 
before the subcommittee and rebut some of 
the points which he made. Mr. Timberg 
said: 

“The difficulty of establishing personél 
service explains why so many international 
cartel cases involve foreign coconspiratols 
who are not joined as defendants. For exal- 
ple, in the General Electric case, all of Gene 
eral Electric’s German, English, and other 
foreign cartel associates, with the exception 
of a Dutch firm that had established a fac 
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p, were immune from suit. The selective 
enforcement of the Sherman Act against for- 
eign pusinesses that happen to get ‘caught 
ithin the jurisdiction’ pleases neither the 
United States defendants, nor the hapless 
foreign defendant, nor the antitrust en- 
forcement authorities. 

«s  * Difficulties in obtaining evidence: 
The second main obstacle is that of getting 
the evidence which will establish the anti- 
trust violation. It is difficult and often im- 

ible to obtain, by the use of American 
dicial process, business records located in 
gforeign country. The location of such rec- 
ords at a distance from the United States 
increases their unavailability, and facilitates 
their concealment. 

“Moreover, national feelings are aroused in 
the process. When the Department of Jus- 
tice some years ago tried to subpena Cana- 
dian records in connection with a newsprint 
investigation, the Province of Ontario en- 
acted a statute making it a criminal offense 
to send any corporate records out of the 
jurisdiction in response to the request of 
any judicial, legislative, or administrative 
pody of another country. This, of ccurse, 
is an extreme example of the kind of re- 
sistance Which one might expect abroad to 
an American court subpena. The more usual 
type of governmental protest is that which 
was registered in the Oil Cartel case.” 

Mr. Timberg has become so obsessed with 
the problems of establishing personal serv- 
ice and in obtaining evidence in foreign 
countries that he is quite willing to com- 
promise our own sovereignty and permit an 
international agency to effectively exercise 
jurisdiction over United States nationals if 
such a device would permit him to secure 
remedies which he thinks justified in spe- 
cific cases. 

I was amazed at the following statement 
by Mr. Timberg: 

“Also, business records and statistics in 
foreign countries are generally not as com- 
prehensive as in the United States, and may 
be so different in nature from those in this 
country as to be unreliable indicators of the 
business and economic facts relevant to 
antitrust violation. 

“Last, the mere factor of geographic dis- 
tance and transportation expense impedes 
the securing of relevant information, which 
frequently depends on the testimony of wit- 
nesses as Well as on the existence of business 
records.” 

I do not quite see how a United Nations 
organization could assist in improving busi- 
hess records and statistics in foreign coun- 
tries unless all semblance of national sov- 
ereignty is to be done away with. 
let me emphatically state that I believe 
in our antitrust laws and support them 
wholeheartedly. I do so as I am convinced 
that competition under our American free- 
enterprise system has provided us with our 
standard of living and our position of world 
leadership. 

* Our Government’s statement to the United 
— on the proposed agreement clearly 
Sows the real difficulty in establishing an 
agreement on this subject. We can agree 
7 a mechanism to grant jurisdiction, but 
ree mechanism can establish substantive 
+ oe apg on the contents of world anti- 
of ietttonet — conception of the purpose 
roe pae > aws is completely different from 
sient ne other countries who would pre- 
ment ee under the draft agree- 
ene Pr erefore, an international agree- 
itisteastaes not possibly be operative in a 
Sitios o manner but could only lead to 
pr until comparability in our legal 

Cepts was achieved. 
eee ns not only is obsessed by the 
a te obtaining jurisdiction in anti- 

¥ es but he is also disturbed at the 
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— of extraterritorial remedies.” 
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“Unavailability of extraterritorial reme- 
dies: Finally, assuming an airtight antitrust 
case, in which all the parties involved are 
properly served as defendants, there would 
still remain a final obstacle to success in anti- 
trust enforcement—the securing of satisfac- 
tory relief. This is the most important of the 
points I have mentioned, since failure to 
achieve adequate relief makes any antitrust 
equity proceeding, however conclusively it 
establishes guilt, a waste of the Government’s 
time and money. 

“In international cartel cases effective re- 
lief may require that the court issue injunc- 
tions changing the foreign operations affect- 
ing the foreign businesses, or disposing of 
the foreign properties of the defendants. 
American judges are reluctant, however, to 
go as far as they would in domestic cases, be- 
cause of doubts they have as to the extrater- 
ritorial scope of their own jurisdiction and 
because of legal and practical difficulties that 
they think the defendants will encounter 
abroad.” 

The paragraphs I have quoted clearly show 
Mr. Timberg believes that the findings of 
the United Nations body would have great 
weight and would be enforced, yet he testi- 
fied to the subcommittee that: 

“The U. N. draft agreement is an instru- 
ment of international cooperation, not a 
grant of international sovereignty. The 
agency which is to administer the agreement 
is not given any judicial, legislative, or other 
sovereign powers.” 

These two statements by Mr. Timberg are 
in direct conflict. 

Mr. Timberg also said: 

“The end result of the investigtaion of a 
particular complaint is the issuance, by the 
international investigating agency, of a re- 
port. This report examines, analyzes, and 
sets out the information received; determines 
whether the complained-of practice has had, 
has, or is about to have harmful effects with- 
in the meaning of the draft agreemnet; and 
makes recommendations in appropriate case 
to the governments involved as to remedia 
measures (art. 3, pars. 6, 7, and 8; art. 15, 
pars. 4, 5, and 6; art. 16; art. 17; par. 52 of 
the ad hoc committee’s report). The report 
by itself has no sanction except the informal 
one of publicity.” 

Adverse publicity for an American enter- 
prise through the course of an investigation 
brought by this United Nations body could 
have damaging effects not only on the enter- 
prise concerned but also on the international 
position of our Government. Let us not 
forget that it would be expecting too much 
of human nature for such an agency not to 
be used as a political instrument by many 
nations. 

Mr. Timberg testified further that: 

“However, governments adhering to the 
draft agreement are obligated to supply the 
information needed by the agency; to take 
appropriate action to implement the reme- 
dial measures recommended to them by the 
agency; and to keep the agency posted on 
their compliance. 

“As stated earlier, governments adhering 
to the draft agreement are obligated to adopt 
investigative measures that will enable them 
to supply the international agency with the 
information needed to analyze complaints of 
restrictive business practices and to make 
intelligent recommendations. They also 
bind themselves to make adequate provision 
in their legal system for putting the agency’s 
remedial recommendations into operation. 
They undertake to keep the international 
agency posted on their compliance with the 
agency’s recommendations. Moreover, under 
the agreement, diverse national conceptions 
of ‘harmful effect’ are harmonized in a uni- 
form standard.” 

Mr. Timberg is, in effect, proposing that 
this Government bind itself by a treaty to 
adopt whatever legal provisions are neces- 
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sary to put the United Nations proposed 
agency’s recommendations into operation. 

Mr. Timberg states “* * * diverse national 
conceptions of ‘harmful effect’ are harmo- 
nized in a uniform standard.” My examina- 
tion of the draft agreement fails to disclose 
any standards whatsoever. The pargraphs I 
have quoted from Mr. Timberg’s testimony 
clearly indicate that countries adhering to 
this agreement would delegate judicial and 
executive powers to this new international 
agency. Yet, Mr. Timberg again said: 

“The international agency which would 
administer the draft agreement is an in- 
strumantality of international cooperation, 
not an organ with sovereign judicial, legis- 
lative, or executive powers. This is a neces- 
sary concession to national sovereignty.” 

Iam glad he still feels it necessary to make 
concessions to national sovereignty. This 
statement is, however, followed with another 
indication that the recommendations of the 
United Nations body would be enforced. He 
said: 

“The tangible outcome of the agency’s ac- 
tivity is an advisory report (like a Federal 
Trade Commission report) analyzing the 
facts and recommending remedial measures. 
However, there are assurances in the draft 
agreement that the analysis will be heeded 
and the recommendations complied with. 
Those assurances are to be found, first, in 
the specific obligations of governments to 
cooperate in the work of the agency, which 
have just been set forth, and second, in the 
publicity that the agency's reports will re- 
ceive.” 

Let us go back and review the mechanics 
of how these recommendations to which Mr. 
Timberg refers would be made. The pro- 
posed agreement would establish a United 
Nations agency to administer the agreement. 
Its powers would be exercised by a represen- 
tative body. Article 10 of the draft agree- 
ment provides as follows: 

“The representative body shall consist of 
all members of the agency. Each member 
shall have one representative in the repre- 
sentative body. * * * 

“Each member shall have one vote in the 
representative body.” 

In other words, if all the countries in the 
United Nations adhered to this proposed 
agreement there would be more than 60 
members of the representative body embrac- 
ing every form of economics from Russian 
communism to American free enterprise. 

Article 10 also provides that: 

“The representative body shall establish 
its rules of procedure. * * * 

“The powers and duties attributed to the 
agency by this agreement and the final au- 
thority to determine the policies of the 
agency shall be vested in the representative 
body.” 

The authors of the agreement realized that 
such a group would be too unwieldly, so they 
provide in article 13 of the agreement for 
an advisory staff. Now let me quote from 
article 13: 

“The chief advisory officer of the agency 
shall be the director of the advisory staff. 
He shall be appointed by the representative 
body and be subject to its general super- 
vision. 

“In accordance with any rules laid dewn 
by the representative body, the director shall 
select the advisory staff and any necessary 
consultants to it.” 

In other words, this one individual, the 


_director of the advisory staff, for all intents 


and purposes, is the agency. This is clearly 
shown in articles 15 and 16 of the agreement 
which deal with the functions of the ad- 
visory staff. 

“Pursuant to policies and rules prescribed 
by the representative body, the advisory staff 
shall (a) perform the functions set out in 
the following paragraphs of this article and 
(b) advise the representative body, subject 
to any limitations established by that body. 
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“After the executive secretary has col- 
lected information relating to a complaint 
in pursuance of the relevant provisions of 
article 3, and has transmitted it to the 
director of the advisory staff, the director 
shall arrange for the analysis of the infor- 
mation and for the preparation of a report 
by the advisory staff. 

“The report of the advisory staff shall set 
out the facts established by the informa- 
tion aforesaid, together with such analysis 
of their effects and significance in relations 
to the objectives of the agreement as may 
assist the representative body in carrying out 
the duties laid on it by the agreement 

“When, in accordance with paragraph 3 
of article 8, the representative body shall 
have arranged for the collection of informa- 
tion from members, all such information col- 
lected by the executive secretary shall be 
transmitted to the directory of the advisory 
staff who shall arrange for its analysis and 
for the preparation of a report in accord- 
ance with paragraph 4 of this article. 

“Reports by the advisory staff shall be 
submitted to the representative body.” 

Paragraph 1 of article 16 provides that: 

“The representative body, in carrying out 
the duties laid on it by this agreement, 
shall take full account of reports of the ad- 
visory staff.” 

Actually this agreement would entrust one 
individual, the director of the advisory staff, 
who might be a Russian Communist, a Euro- 
pean Socialist, or an American capitalist 
with fantastic powers over the entire econ- 
omy of the world. 

It is quite obvious that Mr. Timberg feels 
that he is qualified for this assignment and 
he undoubtedly believes that the members 
of the Ad Hoc Committee who served with 
him are similarly qualified. In his testimony 
before the subcommittee he discussed the 
membership of the Ad Hoc Committee as 
follows: 

“The chairman of the committee was a 
leading name Swedish economist and in- 
dustry advisor and author of an outstanding 
study on ‘Growth and Stagnation in the 
European Economy,’ and is now a member 
of the Freedom of Commerce Board, an offi- 
cial Swedish antitrust agency established in 
1953. The vice-chairman of the committee 
was Chairman of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and is now 
Uruguay's Minister to Sweden. The acting 
chairman, who presided over 2 of its 4 long 
sessions, was in the highest level of the 
Belgian Government and administered some 
of Belgium’s most important economic poli- 
cies. Canada was represented by the head 
of its antitrust department, and this coun- 
try by the Chief Economist of the Federal 
Trade Commission (Corwin Edwards). 
France’s representative is now the United 
Nations Under-Secretary for Economic and 
Social Affairs. The other countries were 
represented by officials who had important 
responsibilities in connection with foreign 
trade, such as Commercial Counselor, Consul 
General or within the Board of Trade or 
Foreign Offices of their respective countries, 
All personal representatives operated under 
specific instructions from their national 
governments. 

“I have gone into the composition of the 
United Nations Committee in some detail, 
because the draft articles of agreement re- 
lating to the administration of the United 
Nations proposals was the work of this tal- 
ented group.” 

It is significant that none of these people 
would be the type of individual selected for 
apointment to high judicial offiee in the 
United States or qualified for an appoint- 
ment to the International Court of Justice, 
They are political economists—not judges. 


Mr. Timberg recognized that the reputae 
tion of individual firms and “national pres- 
tige” might be hurt by the investigative pro- 
cedure even though the investigation later 
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proved them blameless. In discussing the 
membership of the Ad Hoc Committee he 
said: 

“Such a committee, composed preponder- 
antly of representatives from industrial 
countries, could hardly fail to be aware of 
the fact that vital trading and economic 
interests were involved; that commercial 
interests and national prestige could be 
needlessly damaged by irresponsible or 
politically motivated complaints or pub- 
licity; and that there were risks in allow- 
ing countries with a small share in world 
trade to control international policies in 
this delicate area.” 

Mr. Timberg’s only protection against 
these admitted problems is the integrity of 
his advisory staff. He said: 

“It (the Ad Hoc Committee) therefore 
sought to safeguard against these contin- 
gencies by making various organizational 
and procedural recommendations, concern- 
ing such matters as independence, imparti- 
ality and competence on the part of the 
personnel that would administer the pro- 
posed program of international cooperation, 
the role to be played by countries of chief 
economic importance in international trade, 
and fair procedures for investigating the 
facts and reviewing and publicizing reports.” 

“The situation under the draft agreement 
seems to me analogous to that whereby the 
report of an administrative commission is 
prepared in this country; a qualified and 
nonpartisan staff prepares the original draft 
of the report, which is then reviewed by a 
politically responsible and responsive com- 
mission.” 

Let us remember that the advisory staff is 
a creature of the representative body. It is 
difficult for me to conceive of the so-called 
representative body, consisting of some 60 
nations, as a “politically responsible and 
responsive commission” to deal fairly with 
the problems of an American enterprise sub- 
mitted to its jurisdiction. 

The representative body by its very nature 
is a political organization. Mr. Timberg in 
discussing the role of the representative body 
said: 

“It is my observation that, on the inter- 
national as well as national scene, there is:a 
cooperative interaction between the policy 
makers and the research staff. National rep- 
resentatives as well as politically appointed 
commissioners, are concerned with major 
policy matters and accept to a surprising ex- 
tent the work of their staff. Perceptive staff 
work helps smooth out the difficulties, and 
reconcile the differences, of the more politi- 
cally oriented international representative 
body or national commission.” 

A “politically oriented international rep- 
resentative body, or a national commission” 
should not be entrusted to make decisions 
affecting the well-being of our entire econ- 
omy. 

Let us assume that an action was started 
against an American enterprise and the 
enterprise was found guilty of restrictive 
business practices by the director of the ad- 
visory staff. Let us for the purpose of argu- 
ment also assume that the United States 
representative on the representative body 
did not believe the complaint justified. He 
would have 1 vote out of some 60 votes, and 
would be required to adopt the usual United 
Nations procedure of lobbying for votes 
among the other representatives in order to 
reverse the findings of this one man who 
heads the advisory staff. Such a procedure 
is not conducive to the success of the 
United Nations or to American prestige 
therein. Furthermore, if he is unable to 
reverse the staff which would probably be 
the case in view of the composition of the 
representative body, we would then be bound 
by treaty to implement the findings of the 
staff. I can think of no more impossible sit- 
uation. 

Let us examine the terms of references un- 
der which these Judgments would be made. 
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In his appearance before the subcommittes 
Mr. Timberg said, and I quote: 

“Definition 0. restrictive business prac, 
tices: The draft agreement prepared by the 
U. N. committee deals with restrictive busi. 
ness practices, which are defined as ‘pyg. 
ness practices affecting international trage 
which restrain competition, limit access 
markets, or foster monopolistic control 
(art. 1, par. 1). Restrictive business prac. 
tices are not only defined, but are specifically 
listed as embracing exclusion from markets 
or dividing markets, price fixing, price dis. 
crimination, limitations of production, anq 
specific types of patent, trademark and copy. 
right abuse (art. 1, par. 3). This enumen. 
tion seems to me to cover adequately the 
main areas to which this country’s enforce. 
ment of the Sherman Act in internation, 
trade has in the past been directed.” 

Upon examination of the draft charter,! 
find the practices enumerated by Mr. Tin. 
berg are listed in article 1, paragraph 3, 
While Mr. Timberg refers to specific type 
of patent abuse in his testimony, I find upm 
reading article 1, paragraph 3 of the agree. 
ment, that the practices affecting patents 
and technology are far broader than Mr. Tim. 
berg stated. Article 1, paragraph 3, subpara 
graph (e) reads as follows: 

“Preventing by agreement of coercion the 
development or application of technology or 
invention whether patented or unpatented, 
or withholding the application of such tech- 
nology with the result of monopolizing a 
industrial or commercial field.” 

In other words, the withholding of tech- 
nology by an American enterprise or perhaps 
even our own Government could be the 
basis of a complaint to the United Nations 
agency that a restrictive business practice 
was taking place. The entire patent system 
is placed in jeopardy by this proposal. 

Mr. Timberg, however, neglected to men- 
tion all of paragraph 3. I am startled by 
subparagraph 3 (g) which reads as follows: 

“(g) Any similar practices which the ol 
ganization may declare, by a majority of two 
thirds of the members present and voting, t0 
be restrictive business practices.” 

In other words, this agreement proposes 
that we write the antitrust laws as we 90 
along by a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the representative body who happen 
be present. Mr. Timberg’s friends will then 
determine what they mean. This is hardly 
in keeping with American concepts of Juris 
prudence. Mr. Murchison’s testimony meets 
these issues squarely. He said: 

“There are many other defects in the col 
cept underlying the agreement. For in- 
stance, the draft agreement's lack of pr: 
vision for the selection of independent, in- 
partial judges to pass upon matters brought 
before the tribunal is glaringly apparel. 
Use of the term ‘representative body’ to de 
scribe the tribunal should not obscure the 
fact that it would perform functions 
basically judicial in nature, indeed, very 
similar to those performed by the Feder! 
Trade Commission in this country. It woud 
seem essential, especially in the field of bus 
ness practices, for voting members of the 
tribunal to make their decisions impartial] 
and on a record, rather than as represents 
tives of a particular government or interest. 

Again let us examine the agreement to see 
how a respondent in a complaint would 
treated. Article 15, paragraph 3 provides: 

“3. The director of the advisory staff shi! 
arrange for opportunities to be given in = po 
cordance with paragraph 5 of article 3, - 
any member or any person, enterprise, 0 
organization on whose behalf the complait! § 
has been made, or any commercial enter 
prise alleged to have engaged in the practi 
complained of, to be heard by the advisory 
staff: Provided, however, That the represen" 
ative body in its discretion may afford oppo 
tunities for such persons to be heard by " 
after it has received the report of the advisor) e 
staff.” 
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mr. Murchison in his testimony on this 

int said: . 

«phere is @ perceptible latk of basic pro- 
cedural safeguards governing the operation 
of the tribunal. No provision is made con- 
cerning the rights of parties appearing be- 
fore it. These rights, which are commonly 
accepted in the English-speaking countries, 
and considered essential in our own, should 
certainly include the opportunity to be rep- 
resented by counsel, to examine, cross-ex- 
amine, and reexamine witnesses, and the 
I have pointed out enough of the 

contradictions in Mr. Timberg’s tetimony 
and inconsistencies with American concepts 
of fair play and Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence 
to fully justify the position of our Govern- 
ment in rejecting the draft agreement. The 
amazing thing to me is that the ad hoc 
committee was established in the first place 
py a resolution introduced in the United 
Nations by this Government under the Tru- 
man administration to implement Mr. Tim- 
perg’s pet ideas. 

Iam sure you cannot fully appreiate the 
difficulties you have been spared by our Gov- 
ermment’s rejection of this agreement. Mr. 
Timberg’s statement exposed one of the im- 
plications of the draft agreement to the 
mining industry which is rather startling. 
After stating to the subcommittee that the 
proposed agreement on world antitrust laws 
did not give any judicial powers to the 
United Nations, Mr. Timberg endeavored to 
explain how the agreement would work with 
a hypothetical situation. His hypothetical 
case is one which directly involves every- 
one in this room and I want to read from 
his testimony. This is what he said: 

“Let us assume that the General Services 
Administration was involved in an alleged 
restrictive practice in the importation of 
some critical material from a foreign coun- 
try. First, a complaining government would 
have to bring its complaint in its own behalf, 
and not merely in behalf of its nationals. 
Second, the complaining government would 
have to take the matter up in the first in- 
stance on an informal] basis with the United 
States Government, which controls the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, so as to ex- 
haust the possibilities of rectifying the situ- 
ation expeditiously and without fanfare. In 
cases involving complaints against private 
enterprises, governments may (but are not 
Tequired to) resort to such informal consul- 
tations. Once informal consultations fail, 
&@ complaint against a public enterprise is 
handled exactly as is one against a private 
enterprise.” 

The Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy, 
whose program Secretary Wormser has out- 
lined, recommended that all stockpile ob- 
jectives be reviewed and new long-term ob- 
jectives established to reduce and wherever 
possible eliminate foreseeable wartime short- 
ages. The Cabinet Committee specifically 
Stated with respect to the materials required 
to meet the new long-term objectives that 
“im making purchases preference should be 
given to newly mined metals and minerals 
of domestic origin.” This is the kind of re- 
strictive practice engaged in by the General 
Services Administration which Mr. Timberg 
would like to submit to the United Nations. 

Mr. Murchison paid a tribute to the State 
Department under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration in his appearance which I heartily 
endorse. He said: 

“Fortunately, the United States delegation 
to the Economic and Social Council in 1955 
Was well aware of this background. Headed 
by Preston Hotchkis, and assisted by such 
able persons as Mr. Joseph C. Hickingbotham, 
= King, and others in the Department 
ieee the delegation reversed our Gov- 

€nt's earlier stand and opposed the rec- 
tr entations contained in the report. This 

Urnabout was a difficult diplomatic opera- 
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tion, and Mr. Hotchkis and the entire De- 
partment of State should be commended for 
the admirable way the matter was handled. 
Uniied States opposition to international ma- 
chinery of the type recommended was firmly 
and clearly stated. As a result, the resolution 
adopted at the close of the May 1955 session 
of the Council did not approve the report.” 

Mr. Timberg’s testimony clearly shows that 
he has no understanding of American con- 
stitutional government with its division of 
powers between the executive, judicial, and 
legislative branches. He suggested to the 
subcommittee an amendment to the anti- 
trust laws, and again I shall read from his 
testimony: 

“My third suggestion is that the Congress 
enact legislation whereby antitrust violators, 
whose practices have excluded competition 
or raised prices and whose product is pro- 
tected by a tariff, may, in appropriate cir- 
cumstances, lose the benefit, in whole or in 
part, of that tariff.” 

If we ever start writing our laws by per- 
mitting the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment to invoke changes in the law as a 
penalty we are in for very serious trouble. 
The House Ways and Means Committee un- 
der our Constitution is responsible for in- 
itating all tariff legislation. As a former 
member, I am qualified to label this proposal 
as fantastic. 

As you know, the development of a sound 
stockpile policy and tariff legislation have 
occupied my thoughts for many many years 
and you can understand why I take a very 
dim view of Mr. Timberg’s proposals. 

History reminds us of the famous quota- 
tion that “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” At present the fires are out on 
agreements dealing with restrictive business 
practices and commodity agreements under 
United Nations auspices. However, the ap- 
pearance within the past month of Mr. Tim- 
berg before this subcommitte shows that the 
concepts are not dead. 

This group representing the leadership of 
the entire mining industry must support 
yvour Government Officials who have been 
carrying on this fight and you must make 
certain that this policy is never reversed by 
any future administration which may be less 
dedicated to free enterprise concepts than 
President Eisenhower. 





More About Our Declining Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in the press of the Nation 
two articles by Mr. Joseph Alsop and Mr. 
Stewart Alsop, pointing out that the only 
reason we do not have military strength 
equal to that of the Communist coun- 
tries is our unwillingness to spend the 
money to provide that strength—to 
spend money on research, first, and on 
the production of the new weapons re- 
search gives us. Meanwhile the Rus- 
sians move rapidly ahead, building up a 
modern air force not merely equal to 
ours but in many ways better. 

Today, I refer to another in the series 
of brilliant articles the Alsop brothers 
are publishing in an effort to awaken 
Americans to the danger which is being 
hidden from them with all the skill and 
the talents the Pentagon can command. 
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The rates of production of advanced 
aircraft types shows the Soviets well 
ahead of us in the buildup of their air 
force. The difference in the rates shows 
the Soviets steadily forging further 
ahead in numbers and in strength. 
About the time we expect to have our 
137-wing Air Force fully equipped, in 
1957, the Soviets’ strategic air force will 
be able to deliver a punch of which our 
own Strategic Air Command will be in- 
capable. Today we are fully capable of 
building long-range B-52’s which do not 
require overseas bases for combat opera- 
tions, but we are gambling on the future 
use of overseas bases by medium-range 
bombers. If Russia strikes us, it will be 
from her own bases, and with long-range 
aircraft excelling in number our own 
B-52’s. General LeMay’s request for an 
urgent program to provide 1,900 B—52’s 
was rejected, for budgetary and there- 
fere political reasons. 

Mr. Speaker, our strength is being 
overtaken rapidly, and declining need- 
lessly; and the danger is that in a cam- 
paign year, politics will be played even 
more furiously with the vital problem of 
national defense. The American people 
need as never before to be fully informed 
of what is happening. Their own sur- 
vival is at stake. I would like to call my 
colleagues’ attention to an insertion in 
the Recorp of January 9, page 197, by the 
Honorable STUART SYMINGTON, of Mis- 
souri, of the third article by the Alsops 
in this stimulating but disheartening re- 
port on our declining strength. Every 
Member of Congress should read these 
articles. 





Communist Tactics in the Near East and 


Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
in a recent powerful address President 
Meany of the newly merged A. F. of L. 
and CIO made the following statement: 

This conflict between communism and 
freedom is the problem of our time. It over- 
shadows all other problems. This conflict 
mirrors our age, its toils, its tensions, its 
troubles, and its tasks. On the outcome of 
this conflict depends the future of all man- 
kind. I pray that, on the threshold of the 
atomic age, we—all of the free world—can 
muster the moral courage and total strength 
to preserve the peace and promote the free- 
dom of the men and women of every conti- 
nent, color, and creed. 


We should all share these sentiments. 

I returned just before Christmas from 
an official study mission with 6 other 
Members of the House which covered 
more than 30,000 miles by air in just 
under 10 weeks. The trip made it pos- 
sible to exchange views with outstanding 
national figures as well as United States 
representatives in each of more than 24 
countries visited in the Near East and 
Asia. 
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During the trip an attempt was con- 
stantly made to evaluate the extent of 
Communist influence, the amount of 
neutralism and the impact of the United 
States policy and programs in each of 
the countries visited. 

Nowhere in the area visited was there 
any evidence whatsoever of any change 
in the fundamental objectives of strategy 
of the Communist world. 

On the contrary, there was evidence 
all along the line of persistent Commu- 
nist activities reflected in infiltration, 
promises, propaganda, and subversion. 

Perhaps we should thank Mr. Bul- 
ganin and Mr. Khrushchev for making 
the facts crystal clear—for giving the 
world their real interpretation of the 
spirit of Geneva. 

It is impossible to view the picture in 
Asia as a whole except against the back- 
ground of the tragic policies of years 
gone by which made it possible—policies 
helping the Kremlin to establish its con- 
trol directly or indirectly over 800 mil- 
lions of people, one-third of the popula- 
tion of the world—policies making im- 
possible a military victory in Korea 
when it lay within our grasp, with the 
resulting enormous loss of prestige. 

Once again come to mind the famous 
words of General MacArthur, when he 
said: 

Allowing the Communists to grow to power 
was the greatest political blunder in a 
hundred years, and one for which this Na- 
tion will pay for a century to come, 


The free world has made great prog- 
ress since that day. 

We have seen, among other things, the 
organization of NATO with its 15 mem- 
bers; of the Baltic Pact with its 3 mem- 
bers; of the Bagdad Pact with its 5mem- 
bers; of the SEATO Pact with its 8 mem- 
bers, and of pacts with our many friendly 
nations in the Western Hemisphere. 

We have seen also the pact of Paris 
and the admission of Western Germany 
into NATO; the independence of Aus- 
tria; the adjustment of important prob- 
lems in Egypt, Iran, and Trieste. 

We have seen the creation of enor- 
mous offensive and defensive military 
power at home. 

Fully adequate— 


According to Admiral Radford, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
to perform all essential tasks in the initial 
stages of a shooting war, global or otherwise, 
and to permit a rapid and orderly buildup 
when and if that should become necessary. 


America and its allies have met with 
great success in terms of our military 
programs. By a policy of collective secu- 
rity based on military strength we have 
compelled the Communist world to aban- 
don military aggression for the time 
being. 

We are now confronted by a shift in 
tactics on the part of the Kremlin. The 
emphasis now is in the nonmilitary field 
and on tactics referred to by the Presi- 
dent in his message on the state of the 
Union as the tactics of “division, entice- 
ment, and duplicity.” These tactics were 
in evidence pretty generally throughout 
our trip, particularly in Asia. 

Wherever there is friction or disagree- 
ment within a nation or between nations 
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the Communist policy of division does 
everything possible to accentuate the 
trouble. 

This policy was apparent, for exam- 
ple, in the differences between Greece 
and Turkey, arising out of the Cyprus 
problem; in the differences between the 
Arab States and Israel, and between the 
Arab States themselves; in the difier- 
ences between Afghanistan and India 
on the one hand and Pakistan on the 
other; and in the differences in southeast 
Asia. 

In country after country the Commu- 
nists were making every effort to infil- 
trate, particularly into schools and 
labor organizations: to form cells; to 
promise anything and everything that 
might contribute to the desired end, and 
to weaken and subvert with a view to 
finally taking over and organizing. 

It was heartening in the light of these 
activities in the nonmilitary field to talk 
with outstanding and courageous free- 
world leaders such as President Magsay- 
say, of the Philippine Islands; President 
Chiang Kai-shek, of Nationalist China; 
President Syngman Rhee, of South Ko- 
rea, and others standing stalwartly 
against the pressures of the Communist 
world. 

The tide of any struggle ebbs and 
flows: At the moment in this campaign 
for the minds and hearts of men in the 
part of the world which we Visited, par- 
ticularly in Asia, the tide is not running 
in favor of the free world. It is running 
against us. 

The new Communist tactics, which 
can become as dangerous as those of 
military aggression, have been gaining 
ground, and the trend is important, be- 
cause as in other campaigns there are 
those who want to ride on the winning 
bandwagon. 

If the trend is to swing our way, if 
Communist infiltration and subversion 
are to be halted, the free world must 
develop as much power, firmness, and 
effectiveness in its nonmilitary programs 
as it has developed in its military pro- 
grams. 

A policy based on strength will build 
confidence among our friends. A policy 
based on strength will appeal to those 
nations who are today neutral. A policy 
based on strength is the only policy 
which the Communist world under- 
stands. 

No campaign was ever won on the 
defensive. The free world must take 
the initiative. Its policy must be dy- 
namic. 

We must, of course, do our utmost to 
help settle outstanding problems such 
as those in the Near East, which, how- 
ever important to those primarily con- 
cerned, from the overall point of view, 
play directly into the hands of the Krem- 
lin. 

We must do what we can to eliminate 
the threat posed by infiltration and sub- 
version in its early stages. 

We must work with and stand by our 
friends. 

The Kremlin does not want war. It 
will respond in the future, as in the past, 
to a policy based on strength. 

Under the outstanding leadership of 
President Eisenhower and other free 
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world leaders I am confident that we 


shall meet the new tactics of the Com 
munist world in the nonmilitary fig, 
just as we have met their previous tac 
tics in the field of military aggression — 


Address by Hon. William F, Knowland, 
California, Before the Economic Club of 
iew York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STaTfs 
Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printe 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an ad. 
dress I made last evening at the Eco. 
nomic Club of New York. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members, and guests of the 
Economic Club, Americans, regardless of 
their party affiliation, are pleased to have 
noted the excellent progress toward recovery 
that President Eisenhower has made and the 
fact that he is once again able to resume 
his duties in the Nation’s Capital. 

The President has already sent the state 
of the Union, the agriculture, education, 
and the budget messages to the Congress, 
All of these documents have recommenda- 
tions of great importance to our national 
life. 

Now the 84th Congress as the constitu- 
tional repository of the legislative power will 
determine how much of the recommended 
program will be adopted and in what final 
form. 

Events may take place this year in Europ», 
Asia, Africa, in the Western Hemisphere, or 
in the Middle East that could set off a chain 
reaction of far-reaching significance, 

It is important that in this year when 
political tensions may mount at home and 
international stresses may take place abroad 
that all those in Government should speak 
with responsibility and with the knowledge 
that what is said may be distorted to serve 
the purposes of those who would destroy 
human freedom throughout the world. 

Yet, in a free Republic it is equally im- 
portant that those in Government speak 
with frankness. The American electoral re 
sult of 1956 may be one of the great decisive 
events of modern history. 

Our international relations have a great 
impact on our domestic economy as well & 
upon other nations. Foreign policy is t00 
important to be left to Government alone. 
It is of concern to 165 million Americans 

The age of colonialism is dead. Our own 
excellent record in the Philippines and else- 
where has been marred by impressions it 
Asia and the Middle East that we have 
allowed ourselves to be compromised by a5s0 
ciation with the colonial policies of Great 
Britain and France. 

Countries could understand us better with 
our noncolonial record in the Philippines 
and Cuba and our own successful fight for § 
independence if we would say frankly that 
our foreign policy is based on what is best 
for America. 

They know we seek no territory and 
that we have an intuitive national conviction 
that our own survival as a free nation will b¢ 
better served by assuring a free world o 
free men that by any system which ab 





196 
ts to hold the loyalty of people by force 
aent power and against their national 
0 
= 1958 1 young and growing nation faced 
reat issue Of principle over the expansion 
ag beyond its then limits. Abraham 


ver 
wen yt that time a candidate for the 


United States Senate, said: 
“tt we could first know where we are, and 


whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do and how to do it. , 

our aim should be to live in peace with all 
nations, but to pay tribute to none. 

our desire is for a system of international 
law and order based on peace with honor and 
Tae in which small or large nations 
would have to live in fear of imminent vio- 
jence or to buy a temporary respite by the 

payment of extortion is not the sort of exist- 

ence that we or the other free peoples of the 
world are seeking. 

Adecade has passed since the conferences 
of Yalta and Potsdam, the end of World 
War II, and the founding of the United Na- 
tions in San Francisco. - 

Today as part of a series of discussions T 
intend to carry on in the Senate and 
throughout the country, I desire to review 
certain aspects of the problem that needs to 
be considered not only by the executive 
pranch of the Government but by the Con- 
gress and the country as well. 

In 1945 this Nation was the greatest mili- 
tary power in the world and was sole pos- 
sessor, as the trustee of free men everywhere, 
of the atomic weapon. In order to help de- 
feat the Axis Powers our resources had been 
placed at the disposal of our allies in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa in astronomical amounts 
which had no parallel in all recorded history. 

From December 7, 1941, at Pearl Harbor 
until V-J Day in 1945 our Armed Forces had 
made a great contribution to the common 
effort and we suffered substantial casualties 
in helping to bring the war to a successful 
close. 

In all of this mighty effort, costly in man- 
power and resources, we sought no territory 
and no reparations. The American people 
had reason to believe that the terms of the 
Atlantic Charter would be honored by us and 
we expected it to be respected by others. 

America’s prestige and power were high 
throughout the world. It was in that year, 
1945, when we had the great opportunity to 
lay a firm foundation for human freedom 
and for a system of international law and 
order; for peace based on honor and justice. 

When 1945 opened there were less than 
200 million people behind the Communist 
Iron Curtain. 

Now, just 10 years later, we are confronted 
with the following facts: 

1, Over 900 million people are behind the 
Communist Iron Curtain and their totali- 
tarian rulers are united in the common ob- 
jective of making a Communist world. 

2.Governments representing approxi- 
mately 500 million people have determined to 
follow a neutralist course rather than to as- 
sume the responsibilities of an effective col- 
lective security system. They can afford this 
luxury because others have undertaken the 
hecessary security burdens. 

3. In the free world we have approximately 
900 million people associated together in a 
Series of interlocking mutual defense pacts. 
The United States of America appears to be 
the keystone to the arch, but the columns 
seem at times to be on shifting sands. 

4. The United Nations on its major test as 
&n effective collective security system during 
the Communist aggression in Korea (1950- 
93) had the following record: 

A. Only 17 out of the then 60 members 
Supplied any armed forces to resist the ag- 
gression, 

B. The United States of America alone 
— 90 percent of the military forces fur- 
oo by the United Nations members and 
aoe of the resources to carry on the 

ive security action, 
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5. In the post-World War II period the 
United States has furnished over $52 billion 
in grants’ and loans to allies and former 
enemy nations. 

6. We have a national debt of $280 billion 
and a budget of $65 billion. Our taxes, per- 
sonal and corporate, are high and in some 
instances confiscatory in character. Many of 
our citizens have had to borrow funds to 
meet their income tax bills. 

It is not my contention that all the vir- 
tues are in one political party or all the 
faults in the other. Members of both parties 
can fairly share part of the credit and as- 
sume part of the blame. 

During the decade, 1945-55, the Demo- 
crats controlled the executive branch of 
the Government for 7 years while the Re- 
publicans have been in control for 3 years. 
The administration in power, of course, has 
the responsibility for the day-to-day formu- 
lation and direction of our foreign policy. 
In this same period the Democrats have had 
control of both the House and Senate for 
6 years and the Republicans were in control 
for 4 years. 

I refer to the past not for the purpose of 
opening old wounds or in any narrow 
partisan spirit, but with a deep conviction 
that in the 1955-65 decade the survival of 
our country may be at stake and with it 
the hope for a free world of free men. 

As long as there is a strong America which 
stands for principles which free people and 
temporarily enslaved ones can understand 
and respect there is hope for mankind. 

This strength is not primarily based on 
our material wealth though without it we 
could not support our own defense nor 
help others to help themselves. 

Our real strength is the spirit and courage 
which under divine guidance, allowed a 
small colony of 3 million dedicated people 
to rise up and strike off the chains of 
colonialism despite the opposition of the 
mightiest empire of that day. 

Our Revolutionary leaders represented the 
spirit of the song which states: 

“Start me with 10 who are stout-hearted 
men and I will soon give you 10,000 more.” 

Whither are we tending? Will the next 
10 years show the same progress of Marxian 
socialism? Is there any real indication that 
the Communist leopard has changed its 
spots? I believe not. 

On July 28, 1955, in the Senate of the 
United States I said: 

“Neither we nor the free world must lull 
ourselves into a ‘Little Miss Red Riding Hood’ 
belief that because the wolf has put on 
grandmother’s cap and nightgown that his 
teeth are any less sharp or his intentions any 
less menacing.” 

President Eisenhower in a great desire to 
explore the possibility of a changed Soviet 
policy agreed to the meeting at the summit. 

He also knew that a number of the allied 
governments as well as Members of Congress 
(including the distinguished Democratic 
Senator WALTER GEORGE, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee) had 
urged such a meeting. 

The President made it clear that the acid 
test of Soviet intentions would come at the 
subsequent foreign ministers’ meeting. 

Results of that meeting clearly showed 
that the Soviet Union would not: 

1. Agree to free elections throughout a 
free and sovereign Germany or permit a uni- 
fication of Germany except on terms that 
would result in Communist domination of 
the whole country. 

2. Support an adequate system of arma- 
ment inspection of conventional weapons. 

3. Consider the carrying out of their obli- 
gations under the Atlantic Charter to per- 
mit free elections in the captive nations of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Hungry, 
Esthonia, Roumania, Lithuania, Bulgaria 
and Albania. 

4. Agree to effective safeguards in the mat- 
ter of the control of atomic weapons. 
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Stripped of Communist double-talk their 
position was and is that tensions can only 
be released through the Soviet brand of 
“peaceful coexistence” which would be 
based on a permanent enslavement of the 
satellite states of Eastern Europe, a united 
but Communist Germany, the breaking up 
of the North Atlantic Alliance and the sys- 
tem of western defenses, 

If there were any so naive, in or out of 
government at home or abroad, as to have 
believed that the Communist leopard had 
changed its spots such thoughts should have 
been dispelled by the reported statements 
of Khrushchev made at the dinner given on 
September 17th to the East German Com- 
munist Premier Grotewohl. He said: 

“Anybody who takes our smile for with- 
drawal from the teachings of Karl Marx or 
Lenin is making a mistake. 

“Those who expect this will have to wait 
until Easter Monday falls on Tuesday.” 

At a Moscow gathering of the Kremlin 
heirarchy Soviet First Deputy Premier 
Kaganovich on November 6, 1955, said: 

“If the 19th cemtury was a century of 
capitalism, the 20th century is a century of 
the triumph of socialism and communism.” 

But perhaps the clearest expression of So- 
viet immorality in dealing with other na- 
tions was expressed by the late Joseph Stalin: 

“A diplomat’s words must have no rela- 
tion to actions—otherwise what kind of 
diplomacy is it? Words are one thing, actions 
another. Good words are a mask for the 
concealment of bad deeds. Sincere diploma- 
cy is no more possible than dry water or 
iron wood.” 

The test of the accuracy of the Stalin dip- 
lomatic doctrine is demonstrated by the 
broken treaties and subjugated nations along 
the periphery of the Soviet Union: Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria; all had to learn 
the hard way. 

Do vodka toasts change these words and 
modify these facts? They do not. 

When the free nations of the world re- 
treat from principle and embrace a “package 
deal” on membership that a short time ago 
they designated as “unadulterated black- 
mail,” is not our moral position greatly weak- 
ened? 

When the Republic of China, now reduced 
to the island of Formosa, and the off-shore 
islands, is told that if they exercise their 
veto under the United Nations charter they 
will likely lose their own membership, is not 
the conscience of free men troubled? 

When the international court has ruled 
that a “package deal” is a violation of the 
United Nations charter and the ruling is ig- 
nored, is this not nullification of judicial 
processes? 

Is the United Nations now to be governed 
by expediency instead of principle? At San 
Francisco in 1945 it was agreed that only 
qualified nations which assumed the obliga- 
tions under the charter were eligible to mem- 
bership. At New York in 1955 governments 
frankly recognized to be without such quali- 
fications were taken in at the adamant in- 
sistence of the Soviet Union. 

The final test will come later this year, 
probably after our national elections, as vari- 
ous members connive to bring Communist 
China into that organization. 

Munich should have taught the world that 
the road to appeasement is not the road to 
peace. It is only surrender on the install- 
ment plan. 

Do not these events and contemplated ac- 
tions bring to a focus the need for a reap- 
praisal? 

If it is not done by the executive depart- 
ment and the Congress it will be done on the 
Main Streets of America. 

Can our economic system survive pro- 
longed burdens of building a system of col- 
lective security and a system of neutralism 
at one and the same time? 
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If the neutralists are to receive the bene- 
fits and have none of the responsibilities of 
those in the collective defense system will 
not that act as an incentive plan to build 
up the fence sitters? 

Certainly we should not endavor to re- 
make the world in our political or economic 
image. We should recognize that neither 
personal nor international friendships can 
be purchased, they must be earned. 

It is not and it should not be our policy 
to impinge upon the sovereignty of any 
nation. We do have a right and I believe 
a duty to point out as clearly as we can the 
dangers we believe are confronting free men 
everywhere. 

We can and should point out that we 
and many of our associates have believed 
that our own survival and that of free men 
elsewhere depends upon an effective system 
of collective security. Whether or not any 
nation desires to join that system is for their 
government and their people to decide. 

We could I believe properly point out that 
even the resources of this Nation are lim- 
ited, that our people are bearing heavy bur- 
dens of debt and of taxes. We could point 
out that many worthwhile projects for the 
improvement of our own Nation have of 
necessity been held in abeyance because of 
the importance of helping rehabilitate the 
great damage and dislocation growing out 
of World War II. 

We can and I believe should point out 
that in this country our growth and pro- 
ductivity has come because of the liberties 
guaranteed under our Constitution and our 
free economic system. American enterprise 
has supplied the taxes or the wages and 
dividends from which taxes are collected to 
carry in part the heavy burdens of the war 
and post-war period. The balance from 
deficit financing has added to the vast debt 
confronting ourselves and our children. 

So that our own peeple and our friends 
abroad may understand the magnitude of 
this debt the following should be noted: 

1. With principal payments of $1 billion 
@ year (which was the total cost of all 
activities of the Federal Government in 1913) 
it would take 280 years to retire the national 
debt. 

2. If we had started January 1, 1956, pay- 
ing off on the debt at the rate of $1 million 
a day it would be the year 2725 before the 
last payment would be made. (A total of 
769 years.)’ 

We could and should point out I believe 
that in the event of disaster or famine our 
people, in the future as they have in the 
past, will generously respond to the relief 
of human distress and that in this aid there 
will be no political commitments expected 
or required of the nations and people we 
would be helping. 

We can and we should point out I believe 
that we are prepared to help furnish, where 
requested, technical advice in the fields of 
public health, agriculture, education, or in- 
dustry to help other free nations of the world 
in meeting their problems in these and 
similar fields. 

We can also, I believe, point out that if 
the economic and political climate is made 
encouraging there is substantial private cap- 
ital in this and other natiens of the world 
that could help develop the natural re- 
sources, the transportation systems, and the 
industry of such countries as such invest- 
ments helped to develop ours. 

In this atomic and airplane age in which 
we now live this Nation can no more return 
to isolation than an adult can return to 
childhood. 

An effective system of collective security 
will have to be created and maintained as 
long as the menace of aggressive communism 
continues. 

In helping our associates who have dem- 
onstrated a willingness to do their utmost to 
help themselves, we will have substantial 
burdens. Within the policy of building an 
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effective collective defense the President 
should have some flexibility in the allocation 
of funds appropriated by Congress. 

But is it wise to continue to pour out 
billions of dollars of additional American aid 
over a prolonged period of time to nations: 

1. That assume no collective security obli- 
gations for the preservation of human free- 
dom, but desire to get all the advantages 
furnished by such a system on a free-ride 
basis? 

2. That have made no reasonable effort to 
attract_private capital to help develop their 
resources? 

3. Whose leaders use their efforts to travel 
about the world attempting to seduce nations 
away from collective security into neutralism 
when such efforts coincide with present 
Soviet strategy? 

As to the latter I recognize a sovereign 
right of any government or any people to 
choose the road of Fabian or Marxian so- 
cialism if that be their free choice. I ques- 
tion their right to expect or to get long-term 
government to government grants and loans 
which keep adding debt and tax burdens to 
the American free-enterprise camel to the 
point where its back is broken. 

Every responsible man and woman at home 
and abroad must recognize that if the United 
States could be destroyed or impoverished by 
overt aggression from without, by political 
subversion from within, or by economic col- 
lapse, we would likely take the whole free 
world down with us. 

There would then be no oasis of freedom 
to which those already enslaved might look 
for hope and there would be no interna- 
tional cornucopia upon which we might call 
for our own rehabilitation. 


On these and other issues confronting us, 
men in and out of Government may honest- 
ly differ. In a free society there is room for 
such diiferences and there are certainly no 
pat solutions for the complex foreign and 
domestic problems that confront us. 

But likewise in a free society it is impor- 
tant that these matters be brought into the 
open and that they be discussed. 

It is my firm belief that if we win the cold 
war we can prevent a hot war from develop- 
ing. I believe that this can best be done 
from a position of strength. 

It is not now nor has it ever been my belief 
that we should have a “get tough policy.” 


On matters of principle I believe that we 
should be firm and should not yield prin- 
ciple for expediency. In the working out of 
the negotiable issues I think we should be 
reasonable in our attitudes and recognize 
that conditions change in the world and a 
policy which was wise 5 years ago or 1 year 
ago may need modification today. 

But I do not believe that we should ever 
feel it necessary to apologize for either our 
political system or the economic system 
which has enabled this Nation to grow from 
@ smail colony of 3 million on the Atlantic 
seaboard to a great nation of 165 million, the 
most productive the world has ever known. 

It is my personal belief that we would 
command more respect from our allies, from 
the neutrals, and from our potential ene- 
mies if we insisted on a fair quid pro quo 
for agreements entered into. We should 
stress the point that an alliance is of little 
value unless the other party has as much 
obligation to come to our defense in case of 
attack as we have to go to theirs. 

As a Senator of the United States, as well 
as an American citizen, I have a deep con- 
viction that if we of this generation will use 
the same courage and commonsense that 
motivated the men who sat at Philadelphia 
and under what I believe wa§ divine inspira- 
tion, gave us first our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and later our Constitution of the 
United States, there are none of our great 
domestic problems which we as a free so- 
ciety cannot solve and there is no foreign 
fee we need ever fear. 


January 17 


The Air Force and the Defense of th, 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED Stat 
Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on Friday 
January 13, Gen. Nathan F. Twining 
Chief of Staff of the United States air 
Force, delivered an important and jp. 
formative address in Oklahoma City ty 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com. 
merce. Because of its real value an 
interest, I ask unanimous consent tha} 
it be printed in the Appendix of th 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addres 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, Cur 
OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, Berog 
THE OKLAHOMA CITY CHAMBER OF (Cox. 
MERCE, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., JANUARY 
13, 1956 


As I flew out here from Washington yes. 
terday, I remembered what your beloved Will 
Rogers once said about Oklahoma. He szit: 
“Oklahoma is so far away that a politician 
can’t pay his way that far. Nobody can 
afford the trip but a statesman, and the road 
from town out is so bad that even he will get 
discouraged before he gets there, and tun 
around and go back.” 

He said that before the air age was well 
started, but by the time his career was ended 
he was an air enthusiast. As the airlines 
multipled, Will Rogers became their No. 1 
passenger. However, farsighted as he wi, 
he would be surprised at Oklahoma today. 

Few places in the United States have de 
veloped so fast. Less than 70 years ago, this 
array of tall buildings, factories, and oil wells 
was only a level plain covered with wilt 
flowers. It seems incredible that in on 
lifetime, a city like this could grow from th 
wilderness. 

I guess the answer is that the men out her 
are powerful men and they are in a hum, 

I might add that when the powerful mt 
of Oklahoma are after something, they lé 
nothing distract or lull them, not even th 
strong scent of orange blossoms. ; 

Watching that wonderful Orange Bow! 
game last week, I decided I had never set 
a better exhibition of power and speed i 
any football stadium. I wish I had evéy 
one of those boys in the Air Force. I kno 
you are proud of them. 

You also have reason to be proud of tit 
men who represent you in the United Statt 
Congress. These men have demonstrate 
clear thinking and farsightedness by thet 
appreciation and understanding of aviatiol & 
and our national air power. 

Your senior Senator, Rorert S. Kerr, bs & 
long been an air power advocate. He Wie 
among the first to realize the potentialitis : 
of American air power for the defense of 0 & 
Nation. E 

Senator MIKE Monroney has become & & 
ceptionally well known for his interest "F 
aviation, particularly civil aviation matters :. 
He has repeatedly held up American aviatl 
as a symbol of progress and has pleaded the : 
case for better airports, for better weathe y 
reporting, and for increased prestige of cit 
aviation. ; 

I am also happy to say that Representatit ; 
JoHN Jarman, from your district, is a spirit i 
advocate of airpower. of 

It is natural that Oklahoma be identifi* 
with aviation. Distances out here are ¥# 
and the airplane offers the quickest way” 
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vering long distances. Then too, you have 
nt fiying weather—about 328 clear days a 
. Both your geography and your climate 
Four ication. 
ot important as those advantages is 
Oklahoma oil. Oklahoma and the United 
states Air Force complement each other in 

he oil pusiness. The Air Force is the great- 
vat single consumer of gasoline in the Na- 
yn, We use about 110 million barrels of 
fuel annually. You can see that the Air 
Force and the Na tion’s defense would be ina 
pad way if we were suddenly denied Okla- 
homa’s great wealth of oil. 

Perhaps the greatest spur to the growth 
of and interest in aviation here is the people 
of Oklahoma. Recently I was impressed 
with Governor Gary’s comment on Okla- 
poma’s rapid expansion. He said: 

“The attitude of the people in our com- 
munities 1s proving perhaps our greatest 
asset in dealing with industrialists. I al- 
ways ask our new businessmen why they 
came to Oklahoma. Sometimes they point 
to the tax, climate, nearness of certain re- 
sources, or available power, but most of them 
say it’s because of the people. 

““The people of Oklahoma acted like they 
wanted us here,’ one manufacturer told me. 
‘They invited us in and completely soid 
themselves.’ ” 

That is one of the finest tributes that could 
be paid Oklahomans. 

Believe me, this hospitality is not con- 
fned to incoming manufacturers. In no 
other place has the Air Force been made to 
feel more welcome. As a result we have four 
fine Air Force bases here: Altus Air Force 
Base where our medium bombers fly, at Ard- 
more there is a troop-carrier base, and at 
Vance Air Force Base our fiying cadets are 
trained. 

Of course you are most familiar with Tin- 
ker Air Force Base. It is the Air Materiel 
Command headquarters for 11 States, and 
it is the most modern and largest air depot 
in the world. That Tinker has grown to its 
present importance and size is directly due 
to your hospitality and generosity. 

At the present time, of the 2,700 acres of 
Tinker Air Force Base, over one-half has 
been purchased by this fine Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce. Even now Tinker is 
being enlarged by another 638 acres which, 
again, is being donated by you. This will 
provide a great degree of protection and 
flexibility that the air base needs for its 
ever-growing mission. 

In addition to furnishing the supply and 
maintenance for an 11-State area, Tinker has 
recently assumed new importance. It is now 
the home of the 506th Strategic Fighter 
Wing. One of the 506th squadron command- 
€rs said that the community welcome had 
made all his men happy to be here. He de- 
scribed the housing that was offered at rea- 
sonable rents, and the help offered by the 
local merchants and banks. He told of the 
advantages of the recently completed, long 
Tunway in training new pilots and in reduc- 
ing the chance of accidents. 

You can be proud of this fighter wing. It 
{s an important part of our Strategic Air 
Command and it also has the capability to 
bolster the air defense of this important in- 
dustrial area and population center. 

In this connection, your 185th Fighter In- 
oe Squadron of the Air National 
— based at Will Rogers Field, would also 
®an important part of your defense in case 
Of attack, 
ov key link in our defenses is the 
Yo oma City Air Defense Filter Center. 
ur local volunteer ground observers keep 
S center posted on all aircraft in the area 


, an ; 
_ 8nd are an important part of our warning 


© for this par 


ae all are doing a wonderful job, 
des ey are shorthanded. I am told that 

1,500 additional volunteers are needed 
t of our country’s defense. I 


h 5 : 
pe that the air minded and defense- 
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minded men and women in this community 
will respond to this need. 

Oklahoma’s interest in the Nation’s de- 
fense is not new.’ But the Nation’s interest 
in the defense of Oklahoma is new: In 
many ways the position of Oklahoma in the 
United States is similar to the position of 
the United States in the world. In the 
United States, Oklahoma is known as the 
“last American frontier’ and its resources 
and its people have made it one of our pow- 
erful States. The United States is the 
world’s newest powerful Nation. 

The United States has done much for the 
free world. It has supplied strong leaders 
and it has given the nations of the free 
world much of the military means they use 
to protect their freedom. Again Oklahoma 
is similar. It has provided outstanding men 
who have helped lead the Nation in times of 
crisis, and its oil fields and factories have 
contributed much to the defense of the 
Nation. 

in a world endangered by aggression, the 
United States and Oklahoma share a third 
characteristic. For many years, in fact since 
the War of 1812, the United States has been 
secure from invasion. The vast waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific have protected our 
shores against armed forces of our enemies. 
Our Army and our Navy, our Allies, and 
those seas formed a bulwark which no ag- 
gressor however desperate attempted to pene- 
trate. But even if our coastal States could 
have been invaded, Oklahoma had nothing 
to worry about. For it was in the center 
of the United States, protected on all sides. 
Just as the United States was protected by 
its geographical location, so was Oklahoma 
protected. 

Airpower changed all this. Airpower has 
erased the protection offered by the tradi- 
tional barriers and traditional forces. The 
United States now lies exposed upon the 
surface of the earth, vulnerable to an attack 
which could come suddenly and with little 
warning. Oklahoma has lost the safety of 
its position and it is just as exposed to at- 
tack as any other part of the United States. 
Indeed, your industrial centers, airpower 
centers, and oil fields would be tempting 
targets. So, although Oklahoma was our 
last frontier, it is again a frontier, and so 
is every other State in the Union. And the 
frontier which we must defend today lies 
neither to the east nor west but directly 
above us. 

The people of Oklahoma have an im- 
portant advantage today in understanding 
the realities of modern defense. Oklahoma 
has never been the seene of a large scale 
land battle, and being far from the coast, 
Oklahoma has had little concern with naval 
matters. Therefore the people of Oklahoma 
have fewer built-in or traditional attach- 
ments for the historical forms of military 
defense. 

Furthermore, men who are applying new 
and dynamic ideas to their daily living are 
likely to find it easier to accept new and 
dynamic ways of defending our Nation. 

Thus I need not elaborate upon the one 
main reason why this Nation is not at war, 
or why our allies have not been attacked. 
It is not our traditional forms of military 
power that have held the Reds in check. 
The Soviets have overwhelming strength on 
the ground. In size the armies of the free 
world are mere outposts by comparison. 
The Soviets need not fear our strength at 
sea, for they are not dependent upon using 
the seas. 

The Soviets fear our power in the air, and 
airpower has been the main reason for our 
peace and safety so far. It is airpower that 
gives us and our allies the best chance for 
staying safe in the future, 

There are those who resist acceptance of 
the Air Force’s leading role in the deterrence 
of war. They point to the fact that air- 
power did not stop the Communist invasion 
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of North Korea nor the defeat of the French 
at Dien Bien Phu. 

I cannot argue with those observations. 
In fact I can add more along the same line. 
Airpower did not stop the riots in Cyprus, 
the skirmishes between Israel and Egypt, the 
bloodshed in Morocco and Algeria and the 
sporadic artillery duels on Quemoy and 
Matsu. 

I could list a hundred other undesirable 
events that airpower has not prevented, but 
all of this does not detract from the one all- 
important fact: Our American airpower 
has kept the one great potential enemy from 
attacking us. That has been and will be the 
real danger to us here at home. 

I think a few phrases from President 
Eisenhower’s state of the Union message de- 
livered last week will point up the effect of 
airpower on the world situation. He said: 

“Yet Communist tactics against the free 
nations have shifted in emphasis from re- 
liance on violence and the threat of violence 
to reliance on division, enticement and 
duplicity.” 

It seems that the Communists may finally 
be realizing what the people of America have 
known all along, and which was said so well 
once by Will Roegrs: 

“Wars strike me as being the only game in 
the world where there is absolutely no win- 
ner—everybody loses.” 

It is important for us to remember that 
the Communists will abide by this lesson 
only so long as we make it crystal clear to 
them that they would be the heavy losers in 
any war. 

To do this we must keep our airpower so 
strong and ready that it can survive any des- 
perate attack and hit back with devastating 
and crippling blows. 

We now have this strength and capability, 
but to maintain it we cannot stand still. 
The Soviets are working hard on their Red 
air force and it is getting bigger and better 
all the time. 

The growing numbers of modern airplanes 
in the already huge Red airforce gives us 
cause for concern, but numbers alone are 
not the prime worry. After all, the Soviet 
Air Force has had thousands more combat 
planes than we for many years. 

Our main cause for concern is the rapidly 
improving quality of the Communist air 
force. It is in quality that we have main- 
tained our lead in the air and our ability 
to deter war. Quality of airplanes and 
weapons, quality of bases and equipment, 
quality of men and training—these have 
been our margin of superiority. 

We are not in an arms race in the tradi- 
tional sense. It has become a race for qual- 
ity—for better, more effective weapons. To- 
day we are in a good position in this race. 
Our position tomorrow depends on what we 
are doing now. 

In this race for technical superiority, there 
is a Soviet achievement that should concern 
us fully as much as their Bison and Badger 
jet bombers of 1956. 

They are outstripping us in the education 
of scientists and engineers. It is no secret 
that during 1954, Russian schools graduated 
more than 50,000 engineers while the uni- 
versities of America graduated only 20,000. 
This is fewer than half the number our 
Nation's industrial establishments and de- 
fense departments need. 

This year Russia will graduate 120,000 new 
scientists and engineers of all types, which 
will compare to our total of 70,000. As we 
have slipped into low gear in turning out 
chemists and physicists, the Russian educa- 
tional system has moved firmly into high 
gear. 

Years ago it was said that the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of 
Eton. Let us hope it can never be said that 
the battle for the free world was lost in the 
classrooms of American high schools and 
colleges. We must hold our leadership in 
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research, engineering, and scientific dis- 
covery. 

The young men and women in our high 
schools and colleges today are the ones we 
will have to depend on to keep the free 
world safe. It is they who must provide us 

. with superior weapons of defense. 

We must all make an effort to guide more 
of our young people into scientific and tech- 
nical careers. In these fields they can find 
fruitful careers. They can contribute to our 
peacetime progress, but more important— 
they can insure our survival and our free- 
dom. I know of no element of strength we 
need more. 

For this reason, we are deeply interested 
in your latest, and perhaps, your greatest 
project here in Oklahoma. I refer, of course, 
to your frontiers of science program. 

In a way, this program is as much of a 
pioneering effort as was the great land rush 
here, which led to the development of 
America’s last great land frontier. 

Your program of scientific information— 
scientific education, and scientific installa- 
tions in Oklahoma is an inspiring example. 
It reflects great credit on your leaders in 
business and industry who are united behind 
this constructive project. I hope that other 
areas will follow Oklahoma leadership in this 
field. 

Now before I sit down, I want to add one 
more thing. My job as a military officer is 
primarily concerned with the defense of the 
United States. This kind of a job has many 
frustrations, especially, it seems, in Wash- 
ington. 

But the job also has its rewards, and one 
of the finest rewards, I think, is the chance 
to leave Washington and visit places like 
Oklahoma City. The things I have seen here, 
at Tinke> and in town, yesterday and today, 
are the products of dynamic, unbeatable 
people, and more significantly, of a free 
people. You are proud of your beautiful 
buildings, your factories, and your oil wells. 
But there is something else out here that 
should make us all even prouder. That is 
your spirit. This spirit is our biggest margin 
of superiority and it makes me certain that 
the captive people of Communist nations 
can never equal us, if we remain determined 
to stay ahead. 

I have certainly enjoyed being here and I 
hope you will ask me back again. 





The Administration’s School 
Construciion Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
three editorials praising the President’s 
education message, and praising in par- 
ticular the administration’s school con- 
struction bill, which I had the honor of 
introducing last Thursday. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

January 13, 1956] 
ScHoot Am—A REALISTIC PROGRAM 

In his message of a year ago, on Federal 
aid to public schools, the President put first 
emphasis on extending Federal credit to 
local school districts—to guarantee a co- 
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operating Federal-State market for school 
construction bonds. For direct grants he 
asked of Congress less than one-third the 
amount he requested for the bond purchase 
authorization. 

This emphasis had the great merit of de- 
manding a maximum of local initiative and 
resources. But it met a storm of opposition, 
not all of it by any means from politicians 
merely interested in cutting a cash melon 
for their constituencies. Many, including 
school people, felt the need for facilities was 
so urgent and the legal and other obstacles 
to the bond idea so formidable that aid 
would come too late to forestall chaos. 
Others feared that Federal control might 
follow Federal holding of the credit strings. 

The administration undoubtedly listened 
to these protests. And the President called 
the recent White House Conference on Edu- 
cation to advise him on this and other ques- 
tions. When that group also stressed the 
urgency of direct aid, the President, as evi- 
denced in the message just delivered, re- 
versed his stand on financing although not 
his conviction that schools are primarily a 
local responsibility. 

He asks for $1,250,000,000 to be spent on 
a State-matching basis over a 5-year pro- 
gram as direct grants for construction. He 
requests $750,000,000 (the same as last year) 
to establish a guaranteed market for local 
school building bonds and to set up reserves 
for State financing agencies. And he asks 
$20 million to help States overcome legal 
and other obstacles to local programs. 

Perhaps the greatest danger confronting 
any such program of Federal aid is political 
pressure for a share for everyone. A flat 
grant all around, it was pointed out on this 
page recently, would mean raising four times 
the money for needs of the poorer States 
because three-fourths of it would have to be 
distributed among States with ample income. 

Mr. Eisenhower has outlined a formula 
which would take account of each State’s 
(and school district’s) need, its resources, 
and its efforts. He has countered the fear 
of Federal control by limiting his program 
to construction only and to a 5-year period. 
He has contrived to insure the most in local 
endeavor by requiring States to match Fed- 
eral graints and by proposing: to penalize 
States whose efforts lag behind their abili- 
ties. 

The message also expressed the adminis- 
tration’s interest in research, in adequate 
rewards for teachers, and in higher educa- 
tion. The President hinted at no action in 
these fields other than a promise to appoint 
a prestige commission to study the particular 
problems of the colleges. The contribution 
the White House thus can make by way of 
public opinion toward desirable solutions 
should not be discounted. 

Taken altogether and in parts, the Presi- 
dent has charted a realistic and a sound 
program. It is up to Congress now—-and to 
the people who put Congressmen where they 
are—to handle as nonpolitically as possible 
@ nonpolitical program. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 13, 1956] 


THE PRESIDENT’S LIBERAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 


An expanded and improved program for 
Federal help in eliminating the dire short- 
age of school classrooms was sent to Con- 
gress by President Eisenhower yesterday. 
Congress will be inexcusably remiss if it 
lets this program get bogged down, with no 
affirmative action taken, as it did the Pres- 
ident’s program of last February. 

The program of a year ago was avowedly 
an emergency one. It was subject to re- 
vision in the light of the nationwide educa- 
tional eonferences which had been author- 
ized in the previous year on President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendation. Four thousand 
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such conferences, local and State, were held 
in 1955, culminating last November in the 
White House Conference on Education 
Many persons had the opportunity to air 
their ideas. Equally important, in the 
words of the President: “The work of ty, 
conferences has aroused the Nation. ¢ ¢, 
The status of American education—where it 
is, the future of American education, where 
it should and can go—have been illuminate 
as never before.” 

The aroused public interest in the Schools 
already has had beneficial effect. Construc. 
tion of schoolrooms rose from an average 
of 60,000 to 66,000 rooms a year. This js 
good, but far from enough. Fifty thousang 
new classrooms a year are needed just to 
keep up with the new faces that appear g 
the doors. And we still have a deficit ¢ 
some 300,000 classrooms, mainly inherite 
from the war years in which schools we 
not built. Nearly a million American ¢hj). 
dren are being deprived of full educationg 
opportunities, most of them attending 
schcol in shifts. 


Two main revisions mark the new liber! 
administration program for Federal aid {y 
the construction of schools. One is the 
amount of money involved. The propos 
last year was for grants, on a matching 
basis, of $66.6 million a year over 3 year 
Now the proposal contemplates $250 million 
annually for 5 years. The yearly sum would 
be increased almost 4 times, and the totd 
sum 6 times. e 

The second revision makes more flexible 
the system of allocating the grants. Last 
year’s program was criticized as requiring 
a community to prove itself on the verge 
of bankruptcy to obtain Federal school-con- 
struction help. This year the administrn- 
tion has laid down principles which ar 
progressive and in keeping with the times. 
Larger amounts a school-age child would be 
allotted to States with lower income a child 
As the States distribute the Federal funds, 
the highest priority would be given to schol 
districts with the least economic ability t 
meet their needs. States which are pros 
perous enough to do better by their schools 
than they do would be spurred by finding 
their Federal grants reduced. 

This year’s administration program tt 
tains basic features of last year’s. The Fed- 
eral Government would buy up $750 million 
worth of local school construction bonis 
when school districts cannot sell them % 
reasonable interest rates in private markets. 
The Federal Government also would hel 
underwrite bonds issued by State school 
agencies financing local construction. Thes# 
are loan provisions as contrasted with 
grants. 

The President did not confine himself 
primary and secondary education. “The tid 
of increasing school enrollment will s00 
reach higher educational institutions,” 
said. “Within 10 years we may expect thre 
students in our colleges and universities {0! 
every two who are there now.” Therefore, he 
promised to appoint a distinguished grou 
of educators and citizens to encourage active 
and systematic attack on all the problems 
education beyond high school. 

True responsibility for construction be 
aid control of our schools still rests WU 
the States and communities, in the Pres 
dent’s view. He believes that his program® & 
Federal aid should overcome the Nations = 
critical classroom shortage within 5 yeas & 
Once this shortage is overcome, the Feder 
grant program can and must terminate. §—F 

The President has shown the way, and it 
now up to Republicans and Democrats alike 
to follow his lead. It is particularly impo" 
tant for the Republicans to establish & 002 
structive voting record on this forward-lo0k- 
ing measure. The need is great; it is 0 
tional, and for the sake of America’s childr® 
it demands a national solution. 
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[From 
% 


the New York Times of January 13, 
1956] 


Aw TO EDUCATION 


president Eisenhower's revised proposal 
for Federal aid to school construction is in 
our opinion more realistic than the one he 

ut forward 11 months ago, while still re- 
taining much of the basic philosophy. 

The President reiterates his belief, which 
we share, that fundamental “responsibility 
for public education rests with the States 
and the local communities.” But he agrees 
that the Federal Government “can and 
should help with certain problems of nation- 
wide scope and concern when States and 
communities—acting independently—can- 
not solve the full problem or solve it rapidly 
enough.” 

The crisis of the public schools presents 
just such a problem, created partially by 
curtailment of school construction during 
the war and partly by the sudden and enor- 
mous growth of the school-age population 
since then. Education in this country is 
literally in a state of emergency, and to the 
degree that the States and localities cannot 
meet that emergency the Federai Covern- 
ment must step in, if only on a temporary 
pasis. Federal aid to the schools is not a 
gift to anybody. It simply represents a re- 
distribution of tax burdens and receipts, but 
aredistribution necessitated by the national 
obligation to see that every child, no matter 
where he lives, has adequate school facili- 
ties. 

We doubt very much that the President’s 
plan, improvement though it is over the one 
of a year ago, can fully accomplish that end 
despite his expressed optimism that it will 
enable States and communities “to meet 
their current and future needs” for class- 
room construction. The needs are so great 
that even the increase of more than a bil- 
lion dollars in grants over last year’s admin- 
istration proposal cannot provide all of the 
solution; but, limited though it is to con- 
struction costs, it should certainly provide 
a stimulus to further State and local active 
ity. The grants would be made on a match- 
ing basis, which we think is essential in 
order to assure a maximum of local partici- 
pation, and on a formula that would give to 
the poorer States relatively larger amounts 
than the wealthier States. 

We think that this affords a more equable 
method of distribution than the principle— 
embodied in the House Labor Committee’s 
bill granting $1.6 billions to the States over 
& 4-year period—under which school-aid 
funds would be apportioned simply accord- 
ing to the number of school-age children, ir- 
respective of the States’ financial condition. 
The President further proposes to penalize 
“those few States which are noticeably lag- 
ging, behind their ability, to support their 
Public schools.” We are all for this idea, 
too, but just how it can be worked out pre- 
sents quite a problem. 

In addition to his proposals for greatly in- 
creased grants-in-aid, the President renews 
his Suggestions of last year for bolstering the 
credit of school districts by the purchase of 
$750 millions in local school bonds if they 

cannot be disposed of “at reasonable interest 
rates” and promoting a lease-purchase plan 
of school construction by State agencies. 
The President stresses his belief that once 
the classroom shortage is overcome ‘“‘the Fed- 
tral grant program can and must termin- 
ate.” While we doubt that the termination 
poy come as quickly as the President seems 

hope, the mere existence of such a pro- 
@s he puts forward should give great 
a to States and communities that may 
‘eae een dragging their feet while waiting 
> tos what the Federal Government will do 
Con P them. But to acomplish this end 

uae or must take up the President’s pigo- 
+ with reasonable speed, improve them 
it can, and act on them. 

What everyone interested in the welfare 


ef the Nation's schools and school children 
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must fervently hope is that Congress will not 
become bogged down in fruitless arguments 
over irrelevant issues that can only block 
progress on a school-aid bill, as progress has 
been repeatedly blocked in the past. 





Appoint a Special Counsel To Expose the 
Dixon-Yates Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I enclose herewith an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, 
Mo., of January 11, 1956, entitled “‘Cool- 
idge Did It.” 

In substance. the editorial deals with 
the proposed appointment of a special 
counsel to help defend the Government’s 
interest in the $3,500,000 Dixon-Yates 
damage suit. The editorial points out 
that a special counsel is crucial to mak- 
ing the Government’s case a real defense 
and an exposure of the complete history 
of Dixon-Yates. 

The editorial follows: 

Coo.Limncz Dip It 


Appointment of special counsel to help de- 
fend the Government in the $3,500,000 Dixon- 
Yates damage suit is clearly desirable. It 
is needed to make sure the defense is a 
strong one. It is needed to bring out the 
facts that are still hidden. The designation 
of a special counsel is therefore being urged 
very sensibly by Senators Kerauver, of Ten- 
nesee, O’MAHONEY, of Wyoming, and ANDER- 
son, of New Mexico. 

Both Attorney General Brownell and Gen- 
eral Counsel William Mitchell of the Atomic 
Energy Commission have to a considerable 
extent compromised themselves as counsel 
for the defense, yet they head that counsel. 
Both were “interested parties” in negotiation 
of the now-repudiated contract, as Senator 
KEFAUVER notes. 

Both have given legal opinions defending 
the validity of the contract—in other words, 
taking the side of the plaintiffs from whom 
they now propose to defend the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Mitchell’s testimony in this re- 
gard was so spineless that Senator ANDERSON, 
chairman of the Senate-House Committee 
on Atomic Energy, told him he had “given 
up before the other side presented its case— 
lain down, rolled over, and was playing 
dead.” 

Many of the salient facts about Dixon- 
Yates may never be known if they are not 
brought out at the trial of the damage suit. 
A leading commentator as friendly to the 
Eisenhower administration as Arthur Krock 
of the New York Times has welcomed the 
suit for that very reason. Mr. Krock hopes, 
as we do, that the trial will bring out the 
answers to these and other still-unanswered 
questions: 

Who ordered the name of Adolphe H. 
Wenzell, the New York investment banker, 
removed from the Bureau of the Budget’s 
complete history of Dixon-Yates? Who ad- 
vised the President that the AEC in particu- 
lar, among all the agencies of Government, 
should make the contract? Who advised 
the President to “instruct” an agency which 
Congress had created independent? 

How did the Budget Bureau ever explain 
to the President AEC Chairman Strauss’s 
statement that he did not know of Wenzell’s 
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connection with the New York investment 
house until it was disclosed in the Senate? 
Did the President reprimand any members 
of his administration for the many blunders 
committed in the Dixon-Yates case, and, if 
so, whom? 

These answers have not been forthcoming 
in congressional investigations because 
Admiral Strauss and Budget Director Hughes 
have declined to tell what went on in the 
executive branch and Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams has refused to testify at all. 

The answers will not come out at the trial 
in response to powder-puff examination of 
witnesses, the sort of examination which 
lawyers reluctant to act, partisan to the ad- 
ministration, and themselves involved in 
Dixon-Yates debacle, could only be expected 
to make. What is called for is hard-hitting, 
searching, relentless examination, the kind 
that may be expected of an able special 
counsel with no purpose in mind except to 
put up the strongest possible defense. 

The special counsel the three Senators 
propose is therefore crucial to making the 
Government’s case, not a shadow-boxing 
and white-washing, but a real defense and 
an exposure, at interminably long last, of the 
complete history of Dixon-Yates. 

President Eisenhower will find a construc- 
tive precedent for this in the administration 
of one of his recent Republican predecessors. 
That was when President Coolidge appointed 
two outstanding lawyers, Republican Owen 
J. Roberts and Democrat Atlee Pomerene, to 
investigate and prosecute the Teapot Dome 
oil scandals, 





Address of Col. John J. Griffin, Vice Presi- 
dent, First National Bank in St. Louis, 
to Christopher Council of Knights of 
Columbus, Christopher, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Chris- 
topher, Iil., Knights of Columbus held 
their annual banquet on December 11, 
1955, and was fortunate in having Col. 
John J. Griffin, vice president of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis, Mo., 
as their principal speaker. He delivered 
such an inspiring and challenging mes- 
sage that I include the remarks in the 
RECORD. 

I am very happy at the opportunity of 
again visiting Christopher in an official ca- 
pacity, although I have been here many 
times unofficially. So when Mike Gaertner 
called and invited me to be the speaker at 
this, your anniversary banquet, I was very 
happy and pleased to accept. 

Mike told me I was to choose my own sub- 
ject, but there are so many things I could 
talk to you about in these days and times 
that I would have been much pleased to 
have been assigned a subject. 

There is no use in making a speech today 
to draw a word picture or assemble an ora- 
tion of euphonious sounds, all of which 
mean nothing. Although one is attempted 
at times to do it, nevertheless, it accom- 
plishes very little. 

I could make a wonderful flowery speech 
on the history, activities and the works of 
the Knights of Columbus, their glorious war 
history, the advantages of their insurance 
program, the job they have done in Rome, 
the photographing of the papal documents, 
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but these are all matters that you know 
about and are acquainted with, or if you 
are not acquainted with them, you should 
be. Therefore, it would be useless for me to 
discuss the Order with you. 

It is my belief that in these days of un- 
rest, this era of insecurity, this day of the 
cold war, that any time a group of Ameri- 
cans gather in a meeting, we should discuss 
seriously the duties and obligations we owe 
our Government in the preservation of the 
principles and ideals that we seem to enjoy 
so fully and value so lightly. 

I can remember when I traveled this 
whole territory, discussing the Ku Klux 
Klan, urging every right-minded citizen 
down here, the need and necessity of driv- 
ing that type and kind of thinking out of 
the minds and hearts of our people, that it 
was un-American and had no place in our 
American way of life, and that those who 
were promoting it were doing it for selfish, 
greedy purposes. In my opinion, it was 
tne forerunner of the Hitler Black Shirts 
and our now present Communist threat. 

In those days, when I was coming through 
your territory, discussing the Klan, it was 
not a very healthy thing to do at that time 
because so many of our citizens, our good 
men, were misled, listening and following 
the advice of false leaders. They believed at 
least, that they were performing a patriotic 
duty. We can be charitable enough to say 
they believed that. But like bad dreams, 
the era of the Ku Klux Klan has passed into 
an unsavory and unpleasant part of our his- 
tory. Again, as soon as the real American 
people became acquainted with the truth 
and the facts, their good commonsense took 
care of the situation. 

I could discuss with you tonight how I came 
through your territory discussing nazism, 
Hitler, and these un-American activities. 
That again, fooled the American people, 
lulled them into a sleep of security with a 
false belief that in promoting the welfare of 
this godless demagog they were promoting 
the welfare of America, deluded with the idea 
they were performing a patriotic service. I 
could go back into my files and pick out 
many of the speeches I made at that time 
and by changing a few words and phrases 
here and there, these speeches would be ap- 
plicable today. But again nazism, Hitler’s 
lieutenants and the Black Shirts have been 
erased from the American front and are now 
added to that unpleasant deplorable history 
that has and does on occasion arise to create 
a little flurry in America and darken the 
brightness of the resplendent pages of its 
history. This movement was taken care of 
by the good commonsense of the American 
people just as soon as they become ac- 
quainted with and knew the truth and the 
facts, they immediately struck it into 
oblivion. 

The leaders of the Ku Klux Klan and the 
leaders of the Nazi movement were infants 
in comparison with the intelligent program 
of divide and conquer so as to destroy that 
is being carried on in America today by the 
Communist Party, directed and controlled 
direct from Moscow through its subversive 
agents planted in America. These men who 
have no allegiance to or love for anything 
that America stands for, they are devoted 
to, associated with, pledged to and are dis- 
ciples of the Kremlin. They are educated 
by the Lenin Institution at Moscow and are 
carrying on a very intelligent, insidious pro- 
gram. It almost seems as though it is a 
satanic campaign from the depths of hell to 
bring about the destruction of America. The 
unfortunate thing about the situation is 
that again our American people in too many 
numbers to be comfortable have joined the 
ranks of and are following false leaders— 
men who have no love for America and have 
no respect for anything it stands for; men 
who are here to create dissension among our 
people to divide and conquer them; men 
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who are here to fulfil! the gospel of the Krem- 
lin, which is to create a Soviet Union of the 
world with Moscow as its capital. 

I know now many of our citizens are going 
to just shrug this off; they will say the same 
thing that many said when I was attacking 
the Klan, that I didn’t know what I was 
talking about; that I was trying to inject 
Catholic principles into public life. I know, 
many will shrug it off and are going to say 
just exactly what was said when I was dis- 
cussing the dangers of the nazism and Hit- 
ler elements, that I was opposed to the Ger- 
man people and I was promoting the welfare 
of the Catholic Church. But, of course, in 
both the above instances, time and history 
proved that everything I said and predicted 
was correct. The only people in those days 
who were concerned about what I was say- 
ing were the Ku Klux Klan and the Nazis, 
who attempted on several occasions to run 
me out of the country. 

Today, the situation is about the same. 
During World War II when I was discussing 
and fighting communism and everything it 
stands for, they appointed a committee in 
1946 to kill me because I was interfering with 
their program. In other words, I was tell- 
ing people the truth, although the people 
would not believe it. Back in those days, 
I was a very unpopular individual with 
many patriotic citizens, because they be- 
lieved I should not be discussing communism 
and what it stands for when Russia was our 
Ally in the war. The Communists knew the 
damage I was doing, apparently, to the extent 
of the usual Communist method of elimi- 
nating those who get in their way, but our 
smug American complacency couldn't see it. 


I could go back into some of my old files 
and dig out speeches I made before VE-day 
and before V—J Day, days in which I warned 
the American people of the dangers that were 
ours, calling their attention to the fact we 
were nursing a viper to our breast, when we 
opened our arms and took the Communist 
government into them and welcomed them 
as brothers. I can recall talking to the 
American public wherever I could get them 
to listen, advising them if I were an official 
in this Government, I would call Russia in 
and flatly and pointedly lay down the rules 
that we were operating under; I would advise 
them we were going through with this pro- 
gram and if they were not pleased or happy 
about it, to retire back behind their borders 
as we did not need them. Let us not forget 
that our Russian friends (as they were called 
in those days) did not enter into or come 
over on our side until they were positive and 
sure they were on the losing side. They 
then abandoned Hitler and came over with 
us. Let us not forget they did not enter 
into the Japanese war until it was ended. 
We certainly didn’t need them. Their entry 
into both wars was for the preservation of 
their own hides. They came in and walked 
off with the loot, stripped the country of 
anything that was of any value, took it back 
home. 

Now today, again, we are entering into 
another phase and a different phase of com- 
munism. Sometimes as you look and see 
what is going on, it almost reminds you of 
Chamberlain fluttering back and forth to 
Hitler—Chamberlain and his umbrella—his 
program of appeasement, a program of 
brotherly love, a program of give them ev- 
erything they ask for, a program of sign- 
ing away the liberty, hearts and souls of 
free independent people, a program of ma- 
terialistic age; furnish them with all the 
sinews of war that possibly could be fur- 
nished for the money they had to pay. 
Then, when the day of awakening came and 
what a rude awakening it was, as they show- 
ered down upon England death and destruc- 
tion. Everything that fell thereon—bore an 
English trademark. Are we doing that 
today? 
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The new Russian cold war program toda 
is taking on a pleasant atmosphere ang we 
are becoming so indifferent and careless as 
to the security of this Nation that we are 
gladly accepting this new program; we are 
proclaiming to the world how happy we are 
that the Kremlin are now our brothers; they 
are friendly to us; they smile when they 
meet us; they stick out their hands and 
shake hands with us when they greet ys. 
they give dinners and banquets for us; they 
send their representatives to America in 
order that they might see how their great 
American brothers conduct their domestic 
affairs. How stupid can we get? If we qo 
not know from our own intelligence ang 
training, then we should look into the past 
and become aware of the fact that you can. 
not buy loyalty; you cannot purchase ge. 
curity; you cannot hire or employ the sup. 
port of other people because we are looking 
at things and dealing with things, Judging 
results from their materialistic point of 
view. When the Russian delegates and the 
Russian representatives meet us with a smile, 
let us not forget what is concealed behind 
that hypocritical smiling mask; let us not 
forget that it is the program of destroy the 
free world; let us not forget that behind it 
lies a complete plan and program to take 
over America without firing a shot, without 
disturbing a@ pot on a stove or a car ina 
garage. 

When they wine and dine us, let us not 
forget that behind that wining and dining 
is the thought and the program that we are 
a decadant Nation and the wining and din- 
ing they are going on with is a part of their 
program to divide and conquer, and as they 
slowly await, like a vulture, for us to become 
weak enough so they can take over under the 
schedule they have outlined, the program 
their agents are so intelligently carrying on 
in America. 

When they reach out their hands in 
friendship—what hypocrisy there is behind 
that movement. How can we reach for and 
shake the hand that not only has in the past 
but is every day being dyed crimson anew 
with the blood of free people? Let us no 
forget that; let us not forget the only rea 
son our blood hasn’t dyed those hands crim- 
son is they have other plans for us at this 
time or they consider the time is not ripe, 

We find many, far too many in America, 
promoting the idea that Communism is & 
type and kind of government we should have. 
When we find our misguided citizens follow- 
ing again in the footsteps of false leaders, 
let us ask them if they are willing to go 
Russia to live; let us ask them if they are 
willing to forget the millions of people who 
are behind the Iron Curtain with the leg 
irons of slavery fastened to their ankles. Le 
us ask them if they are willing to forget the 
thousands upon thousands of people who 
are still in slave labor or in concentration 
camps, many of them our own citizens, many 
of them our own servicemen. Let us ask 
them if they are willing to forget the 
trenches and the ditches behind the Iron 
Curtain filled with the last mortal remains 
of men and women, who would rather die 
free than live in slavery. Let us ask them 
if they are willing to forget the thousands 
upon thousands of children whose innocent 
blood was spilled as the Russian hordes 
turned loose their savage, relentless, ruthless 
power of government on an innocent people. 
Let us ask them if they ever stop to realize 
it can happen here, and unless our American 
people awake to the responsibilities that 
are theirs, meet these responsibilities and 
perform the duties necessary and essential 
in keeping with these responsibilities, it will 
happen here. 

Let us, (I mean you, I, and everyone 
worthy of the proud title “American”) accept 
our place on the firing line of civic respon- 
sibility, take our place in the trenches of 
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security with the fixed and firm determi- 
pation to preserve this Nation in its entirety. 

Let us beware of false leaders, keep before 
us the constant vision of what happened to 
others who have let down these safeguards. 
Let us talk to the Kremlin in the only kind 
of language the Kremlin understands, a 
language that has behind it the force and 

wer of a free nation, plus the faith of a 
free people, a people determined that no 

wer upon the face of the globe shall ever 
deprive us of that freedom. Let them know 
that we are talking softly or walking softly, 
put to not be misled because we can tread 
heavy and use @ big stick if necessary and 
we will do so. 

Let us return the minds and the hearts 
of the American people to God and the things 
that are God’s. Let us not only be preachers 
of the gospel to render unto God the things 
that are God’s and to Caesar, the things that 
are Caesar’s, but let us live that gospel. 
Make a promise to yourself on this, the first 
anniversary of the founding of your council, 
that you are hereby renewing your determi- 
nation to carry on for God and country. If 
we do that, Iam sure we will set the example 
for the world as they come to a realization 
that it is not the steel and concrete in the 
buildings, the bathtubs, telephones, tele- 
yisions, radios, automobiles, that have made 
America great or that will keep it great, but 
the thing that has made America great, and 
will keep America great is the faith of its 
people. 

Let us stop quarreling among ourselves 
and unite at a time this Nation sorely needs 
it, as we have never been united before with 
a full determination and a positive faith 
that as soldiers in the army of the Heavenly 
Father and with He as our leader, our Com- 
mander in Chief, His commands shall be 
obeyed. If we do that, we shall live to see 
the day when communism after it has done 
its damage, after it has spread its poisonous 
virus in the bloodstreams of our people, will 
become like the Ku Klux Klan and nazism— 
just another dark page in our glorious his- 
tory. It will pass out of .existence if and 
only if, the American people renew within 
their hearts their allegiance to God and 
country, if they get down upon their knees 
and acknowledge their dependency upon God 
and the things God stands for. Then and 
only then, will we have peace in the world. 

If we want to keep that peace in the world, 
the duties and responsibilities rest fairly and 
squarely upon you. By you—I mean each 
one of you individually. 

Have you ever thought of the responsibility 
the future imposes upon you? Let us just 
take it for the next 10 years. Shall 1965 be 
& year in which the people are living under 
God, law, and order, or shall it be one in 
which confusion, distrust, hatreds, cold wars 
shall continue. It has been estimated that 
by 1965 there will be a population in excess 
of 200 million in America; there will be an 
excess of 60 million pupils of school age; 
more than 80 million people employed; for 
your benefit or destruction, depending upon 
how you conduct yourself, there will be in 
the United States 50 million or more tele- 
Vision sets. Just look at these 10 years. 
Will you have done your part in that time 
to build them solidly, soundly, and morally 
in their program toward God, or will you by 
indifference and neglect allow them, as they 
are today, to drift further and further away 
from God and the moral laws of His 
teaching? 

If freedom is to endure, what type and 
Kind of government will these 200 million 
People have? You must answer it. It will 
be the type and kind that you, through your 
Own individual personal effort, train the one 
that has been selected, trained because he 
hot only believes, but he lives the gospel 
Of Caesar. 

The only country upon the face of the 
globe with a larger number of divorces than 
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America is Russia. Will your effort, your 
moral leadership champion the sanctity of 
marriage and the home? 

There will be 60 million children in school 
in 1965. What type and kind of teachers 
will they have? Will they be teachers who 
realize and understand their responsibilities 
in training this youth, not only to prepare 
them for the material things of life, but 
teachers who Know and understand and real- 
ize they have a young soul in their hands, 
to mold, to culture in order that its growth 
might be strengthened to enable it to meet 
Almight God when He calls it home. Will 
they be teachers who will not be afraid to 
teach the spiritual truth upon which this 
Nation is founded? 

What kind of leaders will the 80 million 
workers in 1965 have in the field of labor 
and management? Shall the leaders of both 
sides be trained—not only trained but place 
in actual operating condition, moral values: 
Shall they be the type and kind who know 
and realize the tremendous responsibility 
that is theirs as they exercise the leader- 
ship as representatives of Almighty God 
from whom all authority comes. 

What kind of entertainment will be piped 
into the home living quarters, parlors, rec- 
reation rooms of 58 million households? 
What type and kind of people will be per- 
forming? Will it be a continuation of the 
filth, mire, immodesty, immorality, por- 
trayed promiscuity, glorifying the criminal 
and all the things that are going on today? 
Or will it be a type and kind of entertain- 
ment hased upon the moral standards that 
were basically, fundamentally right 2000 
years ago and has never changed in that 
entire period? 

In a few days you will be celebrating 
Christmas, the birthday of Christ who came 
upon earth and gave to us the moral law. 
That is the only law that wiil keep America 
safe. 

Printing “In God we trust” on our coins, 
publicly reciting high sounding platitudes 
that are meaningless, publicly where it is to 
our benefit politically or otherwise to boast 
that we love God and our fellow man when 
privately in eur actions—we defile and de- 
base man rather than help him. 

In 1965 shall we continue what seems to be 
a@ popularity contest in government circles 
today in which God is leading? We are 
now going to put “In God we trust” on our 
paper money. They changed our pledge of 
allegiance to the flag; we mention God in 
the new pledge; we mention him in the 
prisoner of war code of conduct, and He 
even gets a Prayer Room in the Capitol. Of 
course, these are all fine things; I am for 
them. I want you to know that what I am 
concerned about is the sincerity that is be- 
hind it. Are we back in the early ages where 
we believe by shouting “Lord, Lord” often 
and loud enough, we will have fulfilled our 
obligations? Or, are we living in an age 
where we believe, not only believe but put 
into practice that belief of living in strict 
accordance with the moral law as laid down 
by God through His Divine Son? 

I hope our men in high places in Govern- 
ment, including our Senators and Congress- 
men and others, many in higher positions, 
are not doing this because they think it is 
good public relations, that religion in gen- 
eral is Just one of those perfectly harmless 
things; makes a lot of people feel good. We 
refer to just good old religion and just like 
good old flea-bitten Spot—we give it a pat 
on the head and go on our wild, unrestricted 
way of living the opposite to our public 
statements because talking of God was good 
public relations. If that is not true, then 
let us see more evidence that our public 
leaders are reflecting the general conscience 
and they really do trust in God, love Him, 
follow Him, accept Him as their leader and 
as their leader, obey His commands, 
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One of the best ways to do this is to 
tighten the divorce laws; outlaw the sale of 
contraceptives; encourage the teaching of 
basic religious truths in public schools, 
Would it be any harm if we taught the chil- 
dren in all schools, both public and private 
the following: . 

- God exists. 

. Man was created by God. 

. All men are created equal. 

. Every individual is of infinite value. 

. All of our rights come from God. 

. All men must obey the natural moral 
law implanted in them by God. 

7. The Ten Commandments are binding 
upon all men. 

8. The Government derives its authority 
from God. 

9. The purpose of government is the pro- 
tection of the rights of individuals. 

Mr. Public Official, if you are sincere in all 
this public expression of trust in God and 
it’s not merely like patting Spot on the head, 
then let us see some effort to get rid of the 
indecent type and kind of entertainment, 
the sex songs, the pornographic paper back 
books and crime-crammed comics. 

Let us not bar God from the schools; let 
us not build a wall of separation; let us not 
look for far fetched legal opinions; but let 
us bring into the minds and the hearts of 
our youth a belief in God. If we do this, we 
know that 1956 will be morally able to meet 
its obligations. Let us show the way now, 
onward to victory—our battle cry for God 
and country. It is your America, its future 
will be what you make it. 


Qurwnhds- 





St. Louis University Founders’ Day Ser- 
mon by Most Rev. John J. Wright 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the founders’ day sermon 
delivered at St. Louis University on No- 
vember 16, 1955, by Most Rev. John J. 
Wright, bishop of Worcester diocese. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FOUNDER’S DAY SERMON DELIVERED BY Most 
Rev. JOHN J. WRIGHT AT ST. LOUIS UNIVER= 
SITY, NOVEMBER 16, 1955 
“Christ Jesus, in whom are hid all the 

treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” St. 

Paul to the Colossians, chapter 2, verse 3. 
The founding of educational institutions 

was from the beginning a primary preoccu- 

pation of the church in America. In Balti- 
more, Emmitsburg and Washington our first 
seminary, college and university had their 
respective beginnings under the first bishop 
of the first diocese to be established in the 

United States. The first priest to be or- 

dained in the United States, Father Stephen 

Badin, ordained in 1793, donated to the 

Bishop of Vincennes what is now the campus 

of Notre Dame University. One of the first 

dioceses to be cut off from the parent- 
diocese of the church in the United States 
was Bardstown, and almost immediately 

there were established under its auspices a 

seminary of its own and then, in 1814, an 

institution for the education of young 
ladies, which became Nazareth College for 

Women. 
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It was appropriate, therefore, that in 
Missouri, the first of the Western States 
organized west of the Mississippi, there 
should have been founded the first univer- 
sity of the West, and that this university, 
growing out of a Jesuit school, as did 
Georgetown in the East, should have been 
under Catholic auspices. 

Part of the motivation which prompted 
this early and so ambitious educational 
effort of the Catholic Church in America 
was, of course, protective. It sought to pre- 
serve the faith of young people who would 
otherwise have been obliged to seek their 
higher education in the aggressively Prot- 
estant seminaries of the East which were 
the colleges and budding universities of the 
day. 

But a greater dynamic behind this heroic 
pioneer educational program was something 
more positive and permanent, something 
that is revealed in the quality of our early 
Catholic schools and colleges. It was an 
understanding of the kindred roles of the 
priest and the professor, of the mutual re- 
lationship among all the agencies which 
elevate the mind and perfect personality. 
This positive motivation behind the effort 
to build colleges and universities as soon as 
we had built our homes and our altars 
demonstrates the authentic Catholic atti- 
tude toward the things of the intellect and 
gives the lie to any idea that the church 
herself—our Holy Mother the Church, as 
distinct from any or even most of her chil- 
dren at some given moment—is suspicious 
of the intellect, indifferent to learning or 
unsympathetic with scholarship. 

That this same positive dynamic behind 
the educational efforts of the American 
Church continued throughout the 19th 
century is reflected in the public pronounce- 
ments as well as personal labors of two 
typical prelates of the last century. 

Father John Tracy Ellis recently took occa- 
sion in this very city to recall the convictions 
so admirably expressed by Bishop John Lan- 
caster Spalding in the sermon he preached at 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. 
Spalding argued that all but the most un- 
reasonable of our neighbors were even by his 
time persuaded of the depth and sincerity 
of Catholic loyalty, but on the intellectual 
level he found a less impressive situation and 
a much more urgent need. In 1884 John 
Spalding said: “When our zeal for intellec- 
tual excellence shall have raised up men who 
will take place among the first writers and 
thinkers of their day, their very presence 
will become the most persuasive of argunrents 
to teach the world that no best gift is at war 
with the spirit of Catholic faith.” 

So far John Spalding. It should be imme- 
diately evident that the converse proposition 
implied in his words is not less true, and that 
therefore the very absence of a generation 
of authentic intellectuals among us would 
constitute a serious embarrassment to argu- 
ments for the faith which are in themselves 
unanswerable but which, in the unfortunate 
circumstances of the absence of impressive 
intellectual vitality among those who ad- 
vance them, might have little cogency to a 
generation rightly or wrongly enamoured of 
the intellect. 

Archbishop John Ireland understood this 
clearly. Speaking at the centennial of the 
American hierarchy, John Ireland linked his 
plea for the development of a vigorous intel- 
lectual life anrong our people to considera- 
tions of a pertinent and practical argument 
for the faith. Archbishop Ireland said: 
“This is an intellectual age. It worships in- 
tellect. It tries all things by the touchstone 
of intellect. * * * The church herself will 
be judged by the standard of intellect. 
Catholics must excel in religious knowledge. 
* * * They must be in the foreground of in- 
tellectual movements of all kinds. The age 
will not take kindly to religious knowledge 
separated from secular knowledge.” 
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So far John Ireland. Lest anyone be 
tempted to minimize his contentions as per- 
haps reflecting the special American circum- 
stances of time and place in which Arch- 
bishop Ireland spoke, let us note the exam- 
ple given us in our own day by the Holy 
See and notably by the reigning chief shep- 
herd who so luminously blends the intel- 
lectual with the pastoral apostolate in the 
incomparabie conferences which he gives 
the world week in week out on philosophy, 
on the physical sciences, on literature, law, 
and the widest range of secular subjects, all 
to the end that he may demonstrate how 
congenial are sound religious and secular 
sciences, how interrelated are the truths of 
both, and how he who holds the place of 
primacy among those who pray, or rule, or 
sanctify, holds also the place of primacy 
among those who teach and, therefore, is at 
home with the intellectuals—the poets and 
prophets—as well as with the priests and 
princes. 

And yet there have been grave reasons 
in recent years to fear that in our news- 
papers and our forums, not to say even on 
our campuses, we have frequently revealed 
a nervous spirit of impatient and sullen anti- 
intellectualism. Such a spirit is surely in- 
consistent with the enlightened understand- 
ing and eloquent insistence of cur fore- 
fathers concerning what must be the atti- 
tudes and accomplishments of Catholics in 
the realm of intellectual life if our holy 
mother, the church, is to achieve her di- 
vinely intended growth in this land of privi- 
leged opportunity for her infiuence and 
action. 


It makes little difference and there is room 
for much debate as to why so many Cath- 
olics have conformed to the prevailing mood 
of anti-intellectualism in our land. Per- 
haps Father John Tracy Ellis is accurate in 
his suggestion that such conformity may 
be part of the pattern by which our people 
have in all things sought to demonstrate 
how thoroughly American they are. In any 
case, it is unfortunate both for us and for 
America that we Catholics should so often 
qualify under the “witty extravagance,” 
quoted by Father Ellis, by which a certain 
dean differentiated the attitudes of Euro- 
peans and Americans toward intellectuals. 
The dean remarked that “in the Old World 
an ordinary mortal, on seeing a professor, 
tipped his hat, while in America he tapped 
his head.” 


Such a suspicious contempt for the intel- 
lectual life is far from being an exclusively 
Catholic phenomenon in the United States. 
It is, as Father Ellis notes, a kink in the 
American character fairly generally. It is 
the more unbecoming in Catholics, however, 
because it is so utterly out of harmony with 
any authentic Catholic tradition, and it is 
therefore the more painful that it should 
so often reveal itself on public questions 
and in community life as so entrenched 
among us. 


There are, of course, refreshing signs of a 
requickened appreciation of the intellectual 
apostolate and of a reevaluation of intel- 
lectual interests among Catholics. In recent 
months one may observe several indications 
that the question of the role and the respon- 
sibilities of the intellectual, both in the 
apostolic life of the church and in the affairs 
of the general community, is, to risk a 
pathetic pun, at last coming to a head. 
One notes with joy a fresh solicitude among 
Catholics for a proper evaluation of the 
intellectual and his potential contribution 
to both the kingdom of God and the city 
of man. I have already mentioned the 
valiant conference on Catholic intellec- 
tualism in America by which Father Ellis 
braved the wrath of the unthinking. A 
young lay columnist, writing in the (Daven- 
port, Iowa) Messenger, has been groping 
with admirable earnestness, if sometimes 
uneven resuits, to find a few definitions in 
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this problem of the apostolic responsibilities 
of the Catholic intellectual. A monthly 
magazine, published by priests for priest; 
editorialized in a recent issue of “the intellec. 
tual.” It remarked that the word “‘inteljec. 
tual” has become almost an expletive among 
us. It is so synonymous with “eggheaq” 
and “bubble-head” that many of us woulg 
rather have reflections cast on the honesty 
of our ancestry than be designated intellec. 
tuals at the moment. 

This magazine, the Priest, finds the cyr. 
rent distrust of the intellect largely justified 
in terms of short-range reaction of the 
follies of loosely defined intellectuals, but 
it also declares the reaction itself to be 
dangerous, indeed disastrous in terms of any 
long-range and authentically Catholic out. 
look. It writes: “To let just indignation 
over the intellectuals’ betrayal and crass 
stupidity ever lead us to a repudiation of 
the intellect itself would mean absolute 
gisaster * * *.” 

It is healthy that Catholics are saying 
such things with increasing urgency and 
apostolic emphasis. It would be not only 
disastrous but also a bitter irony if any 
school of voluntarists, preoccupied exclu. 
sively with the virtues of the will, even 
sublime virtues so saving as obedience and 
so noble as loyalty, were to gain such 
ascendancy among the sons and daughters 
of the church as to set at naught or almost 
annihilate the intellectual tradition in the 
household of the faith. 

So many of the heresies. which have 
wounded our holy mother, the church, and 
robbed her of so many of her children have 
been voluntarist heresies, anti-intellectual 
in their roots and pretensions, that it would 
be pathetic indeed if anti-intellectualism 
now became a characteristic of those who 
have remained faithful to her obedience. 

From the “stat pro ratione voluntas” of 
Luther and the fides fiducialis of Lutherap- 
ism, through the blind fatalism of Calvin 
and the perverse austerities of Jansenism, 
to the sentimentality and exaltation of in- 
stinct or feeling which, for all its superficial 
show of scholarship, characterized religious 
modernism, the heresies which have divided 
the Christian flock in these last four cen- 
turies have been ehiefly voluntarist and 
anti-intellectual. By the same token the 
inspired witness of our holy mother, the 
church, from the counterreformation, the 
Council of Trent and the ratio studiorum, 
to the Council of the Vatican and the sylla- 
bus against modernism, has been a witness 
at once to the reality of revelation and to 
the validity of reason, to the essential part 
of rational elements even in the supel- 
natural act of faith and to the divine origin 
of the primacy and rights of the intellect 
the natural order. 

What a doubly tragic irony it would be, 
then, if, after centuries of battling for the 
natural law and the rights and function of 
reason, as well as for the primacy of the 
intellect over passion, emotion, instinct, oF 
even will, the church should find herself 
represented in the world of the college, the 
press, or the forum by sons and daughters 
contemptuous of that wild, living intellect 
of man of which Newman spoke and cynical 
about the slow, sometimes faltering, but 
patient, persevering processes by which in- 
tellectuals seek to wrest some measure of 
order from the chaos about us. 

How to prevent the spread of such a spirit 
of anti-intellectualism? How to uproot and 
annul it where it may have gained ground? 
How to foster anew a truly Catholic revél- 
ence for the gifts of the intellect and 4 
wholesome vigilance for their proper use and 
growth? These are timely questions for ou! 
universities to face. 

Our text this morning suggests the spirit 
ual and theological context within which the 
question of the dignity and the vocation of 
the intellectual should be evaluated by Pé!- 
sons of truly Catholic mentality. “Christ 
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Jesus, in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom. and knowledge. * * *” Does not 
this description of the eternal Son of God 
incarnate among us impel mediation on 
christ as the inspiration and the exemplar 
of all intellectuals worthy of the name? Be- 
cause He was reared in the home of Joseph 
and Mary subjecting Himself to them in all 
things, we have proposed Him in our schools 
as the model of obedient adolescence. Be- 
cause He was reputed to be the carpenter’s 
son and plied the trade of His foster father, 
we have asked ourselves what He would do 
as a worker and we have hallowed the cause 
of labor by the memory of His human toil. 
pecause He shed tears of predilection over 
the capital city of His nation and paid the 
coin of tribute to Caesar, we have seen in Him 
the example of the good citizen. Because He 
preached a gospel destined to reach and unite 
all men, because He placed at the equal clis- 
position of mankind without exception the 
treasures He came to share, we have sought 
in Him the qualities of the Christian inter- 
nationalist. Christ the king, Christ the 
priest, Christ the judge, Christ the friend— 
all these we have studied in our classes and 
meditated in our chapels. As a result, these 
human offices and callings have been cleansed 
of their dross in our eyes and placed in their 
proper supernatural and eternal perspectives. 

At amoment when the word “intellectual” 
has become a reproach and when the voca- 
tion of the intellectual has become obscured 
or even discredited, is it not time to reflect 
prayerfully on Christ the divine intellectual, 
the eternal logos of the Father, all divinity 
summed up in one divine idea and then made 
man, that person of the adorable trinity who 
is best described in terms of the thought of 
the divine intellect as the third person is 
best described in terms of the love of the 
divine will, the word of God, “Christ Jesus, 
in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge’’? 

Meditation on Christ so understood may 
help sanctify and inspire the work of intel- 
lectuals even as our preaching on Christ the 
Worker or Christ the Loyal Son of His na- 
tion has done so much to elevate and hallow 
Christian labor or patriotism. It will throw 
new light on the Christ-like function of the 
genuine intellectual, called to imitate Christ 
by making incarnate in each generation and 
each culture something at least of the treas- 
ures of eternal wisdom and knowledge, the 
divine ideas summed up totally and perfectly 
in the Person of the Son, the Logos, the Ver- 
bum (quod) caro factum est et habitavit in 
nobis, that we might see His glory and be 
guided by it. 

Obviously, such an understanding of the 
sublime vocation and preeminent dignity of 
the intellectual involves no plea for intellec- 
tual license or academic irresponsibility. But 
it does imply that the living intellect has a 
certain divinely appointed autonomy and 
that every valid word of truth has rights 
analogous to that freedom which St. Paul 
proclaimed for the word of God: verbum Dei 
hon est alligatum. We make no plea for 
disloyalty and we hold the will in no con- 
tempt when we warn against the voluntarism 
Which is at the core of all fascism, red or 
black, and when we lament an anti-intellec- 
‘ualism which mocks that spiritual faculty 
by which the sons of men most nearly refiect 
the image of the Eternal Son of God. 

To this needed spiritual and theological 
aoe our schools and colleges can add 
dled oo of rehabilitating the name and 
it i oa - 1e intellectual vocation. Perhaps 
a ane at the moment for us teachers 
the ioe to develop a special patience with 
iittiaes t and the sometimes irritatingly 
which : & patience comparable to that 
haa ae have always virtuously tried to 
tinh se — the dull. Perhaps it is needed 

€ slow to label revolutionaries or 
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liberals in any unfavorable sense those who 
have many ideas, including occasional dis- 
turbing ideas, instead of a mere comfortable 
few -or none. Perhaps it were well if for a 
season or two we preached as often on intel- 
lectual sloth as we tend to preach on intel- 
lectual pride. 

The dangers of intellectual pride are many 
and grave, and we do well to discipline our- 
selves and our students in the moral and 
ascetical controls of this as of all other vices. 
But the dangers of intellectual stagnation 
are not less grievous both for individual per- 
sonality, for the common good, and for the 
church. The wrath cf the stupid has laid 
waste the world quite as often as has any 
craft of the bright. 

Pride is no more the necessary concomi- 
tant of intellect than humility is necessarily 
the adornment of those lacking in intellec- 
tual gifts. Teachers and spiritual directors 
among us may be well advised to remember 
that while it is doubtless better to feel com- 
punction than to know its definition, stiil 
the grace to repent and to repent humbly is 
not necessarily impeded by an informed 
understanding of what compunction is, or 
even by a knowledge of the bibliography on 
the subject, or of the history of those who 
have felt compunction to their own profit 
and purs—or of those who have failed to do 
so, With resultant grave loss to themselves 
and injury to mankind. 

A typical Catholic university can do a 
great service toward correcting the prevail- 
ing prejudice against intellectualism by 
demonstrating that there is no intellectual 
class in the divisive and exclusive senses in 
which we speak of a proletarian or peasant 
or so-called noble class. Our students tend 
to come from many classes and especially 
from working and middle class families, 
When our universities develop the intel- 
lectuality which is latent in the common 
sense, good taste and alert minds found 
more or less equally among all classes, they 
produce authentic intellectuals in the full- 
est and fairest sense of the term, whatever 
the subsequent special vocations or interests 
of the genuine intellectual. 

Possibly it would break the spell and ease 
the tension which surround the word intel- 
lectuals if we stopped using the word for a 
while, and used instead the more rugged 
word scholars, a more solid word, perhaps, 
and so easily associated with the word saints. 
In the days when this university was 
founded mén aspired to be known as good 
scholars, and perhaps we would have more 
sturdy and more respected intellectuals if 
we intensified our efforts to make our stu- 
dents good scholars again. If the word in- 
tellectual has a recent history of effeteness 
and ineptness, the word scholar still keeps 
its ancient and honorable repute. 

In any case, we cannot work too urgently 
for the highest effectiveness of our univer- 
sities in graduating lovers of ideas, intellec- 
tual scholars or scholarly intellectuals as 
you choose. Pope Pius XI is quoted as call- 
ing the loss of the European worker “the 
great tragedly of the nineteenth century,” 
and the recent history of the part of the 
workers in-the great struggles of the twen- 
tieth century confirms his melancholy judg- 
ment. The loss of any class or any notable 
part of any class is a source of embarrass- 
ment and grief to our Holy Mother, the 
church, 

But given the nature of the new struggles 
which lie ahead, the struggles we describe by 
the awkward but significant word “ideologi- 
cal,” no tragedy of the 20 century could be 
greater than the loss to the church of intel- 
lectuals, those who deal in ideologies and 
who love ideas. 

Speaking at the midcentury convocation 
at Massachusetts Tech 5 years ago, Winston 
Churchill spoke of the great battles of the 
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future. He said they would no longer be 
fought on the level of colonial empires, or 
political empires, or for the dominance of 
empires of oil, precious metal, or vast popu- 
lations. The struggles of the future, he said, 
will be on the level of the empires of the 
mind. ; 

The phrase is striking and it has the ring 
of prophecy. The battle for the minds of 
men, for the furtherance of ideas rather than 
political boundaries or military spheres of 
influence, is a battle in which the Holy 
Catholic Church not only belongs but must 
be victorious if God’s will is to prevail. In 
such a battle our schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities are the indispensable arsenals and 
training grounds, our intellectuals are the 
soldiers and lieutenants. Of these may 
Christ be the commander, Christ Jesus the 
divine intellectual, “In whom are hid all the 
treasures Of wisdom and knowledge.” 





Panama Railroad Abandonment: 
Panamanian Viewpoint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the proposals made last session by the 
Governor of the Canal Zone before the 
Committee on Appropriations was aban- 
donment of the Panama Railroad and its 
replacement by a second transisthmian 
highway located on the roadbed of the 
railway. 

This recommendation generated such 
strong opposition from so many respon- 
sible sources that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in House Report No. 603, 
84th Congress, of May 15, 1955, recom- 
mended an investigation of that proposal 
by the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries before taking further ac- 
tion. This inquiry is in progress. 

Since the indicated abandonment 
would affect not only the United States 
in its operation of the canal enterprise 
but also the Republic of Panama, it is 
helpful to know public opinion in that 
country. One of the best reflectors of 
isthmian views is the _ well-known 
Latin-American newspaper, the Star and 
Herald, of Panama City, R. P., of which 
Mr. T. Gabriel Duque is president and 
Mr. Luis Bunting is editor. The leading 
editorial in its December 9, 1955, issue, 
immediately following hearings by the 
special subcommittee in the Canal Zone, 
dealt with the Panama Railroad crisis 
and urged retention of that interoceanic 
link. 

To the end that the views of the people 
of Panama, as developed in the indicated 
editorial of the Star and Herald, may be 
available to the Congress, under leave 
accorded, I include its text: 

Let’s KEEP THE RAILROAD 

Congressional probes notwithstanding, we 
still stand right where we stood before. We 
still say “Don’t scrap the Panama Railroad.” 
Whoever does so will be sorry. It continues 
to be a must, strategically, geographically, 
historically, sentimentally and as a symbol 
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of good will among the nations of these still 
free Americas. 

If this sounds confused, dear reader, Just 
read ycur morning newspaper, your weekly 
news reviews. Coordinate the facts as your 
mind encompasses the growing trouble spots 
around the world and ask yourself: Is this 
the time for penny-pinching, for making 
books balance just any-old-how, just to make 
a hit with the GAO? 

The Panama Railroad was the forerunner 
of the Panama Canal. It reopened the route 
made famous by the Conquistadores in their 
quest for conquest—incidentally Panama- 
nian and Peruvian gold. It was the first 
transcontinental railroad in the New World. 
It made millions during the California gold 
rush. It cost millions to build and many, 
many lives. And it is still running, though 
they say in the red. Without it the Panama 
Canal could never have been built. Yet the 
people of today, shortsighted, penny-pinch- 
ing people who should know better, are all 
for scrapping those rails, locomotives, box- 
cars and passenger coaches, probably at 
minimum prices, and turning over the trans- 
isthmian hauling to one or more fleets of 
Panama-owned trucks. 

In other words the Panama Canal Zone, 
which has no highway links between its At- 
lantic and Pacific terminals, would scrap its 
only land connection with those terminals. 
For what? For a saving of a few thousands 
annually and pending construction of a 
highly costly all-Canal Zone transisthmian 
road which might take years to build after 
appropriations were voted for the Job. 


Perhaps Panama’s press sticks its neck out 
in merely commenting on this anomaly. 
Panamanians—the Nation’s thousands of 
unemployed—will gain no advantage in the 
acquisition of trucking trade by a few of its 
already affluent truck-owners. What Pan- 
ama needs most, in addition to wide em- 
ployment openings, is security, defense. It 
has no army or fleet or air force. Its free- 
dom is guaranteed by the United States. 
Thanks to F. D. R. it has a highway from 
ocean to ocean, a road which can easily be 
blocked by natural slides, could be thoroughly 
damaged by a few well placed bombs. Would 
the United States people (voters) be satis- 
fied to know that would be the only land 
route across the Isthmus were the PRR 
scrapped? 

Life has never been s0 insecure as it is 
today in the East-West armament race, in- 
cluding atomic and hydrogen bombs. With 
all accords failing we can expect a Russian 
onslaught any day. It is said they will come 
over the Bering Strait route or across the 
top of the world via Greenland. They may 
hit strategic United States targets with a 
bomb or two. Their best bet will be this 
Isthmus, completely closing the Panama 
Canal. There’s always a suicide pilot who 
can manage to get through. 


The United States stands pledged to de- 
fend Panama. She needs her railroad here 
just about as much as she needs to keep the 
canal open. She could do with another 
transisthmian highway, an all-Canal Zone 
road. The more such roads the better. They 
provide employment and increase defense, 
Panama Canal defense. 


Count the millions the United States has 
shelled out to India (where the Red leaders 
got such a noisy welcome last week); to 
other neutral or friendly nations, simply to 
feed their people and keep them from join- 
ing the Reds. What would a few more mil- 
lions mean spent here in the Canal Zone 
adjoining a land Uncle Sam is pledged to 
defend, 1 of 20 other American Republics 
with which the United States is bound by 
treaty after treaty? 

And still, at this highly critical stage, the 
United States would pinch pennies in the 
Canal Zone. Truly, it doesn’t make sense. 
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Preserving Freedom of Independent 
Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorpD an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Earl Bunting at 
a dinner meeting of trustees of Cornell 
College at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on No- 
vember 14, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PRESERVING FREEDOM OF INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES 


(By Earl Bunting, honorary vice president, 
National Association of Manufacturers, at 
dinner meeting of trustees of Cornell Col- 
lege, Mount Vernon, Iowa, held at Roose- 
velt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Monday 
evening, November 14, 1955) 


I am glad to have this opportunity to 
discuss the mutual interests of industry 
and education—not only from the stand- 
point of the great contributions made to 
business by the academic world—but to con- 
sider, with you, how that invaluable assist- 
ance may be enhanced, in order that we may 
be better prepared to meet present and fu- 
ture problems of our country. 

And the solution of those problems will 
not be easy. Whatever other magical feats 
may be attributed to automation, we see no 
possibility of a pushbutton process substi- 
tuting for the painstaking work of investi- 
gation, analysis, and evaluation by minds 
which will have received the type of train- 
ing best exemplified by those who have un- 
locked secrets of the ages—and by others 
who have given them meaning and practical 
use. 

The future will demand much more in 
its business leaders than the go-getter or 
hardheaded businessman, in spite of the de- 
sirability of the proper proportions of these 
qualities. The future scientist or engineer 
in industry will be fully qualified in his spe- 
cialized field, but, in addition, will possess 
a knowledge of human beings, politics, and 
economics. 

The responsibility of education to the Na- 
tion has been well summarized by the Very 
Reverend Paul C. Reinert, president of St. 
Louis University, who has said: 

“Without institutions of higher learning to 
train men in the specific arts and sciences, 
business and industry as well as society as a 
whole would be dealt a paralyzing blow. Men 
of science to harness and turn to human use 
the forces of nature, to discover new Ways 
to bring happiness to countless millions of 
pecple—men of medicine to minister to the 
the heaith of our people, men of the arts 
and literature to satisfy the human thirst for 
culture, men of religion to care for men’s 
souls, men learned in sound business prin- 
ciples, and above all, men of sound moral 
training in whatever field they choose—to 
supply these needs is the obligation of edu- 
cation to society.” 

I repeat: “Men of sound moral training in 
whatever field they choose.” 

Can you imagine the Russian student, 
cramming in his present scientific courses— 
about which the Communists are so boastful 
right now—obtaining the “sound moral 
training” which is the obligation of educa- 
tion to our society? 
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Can you imagine the amount of training 
the Russian student is receiving in “new Ways 
to bring happiness to countless millions of 
people?” 

Would you trade “the sound moral train. 
ing” of our physicists, chemists, ang engi. 
neers for the ungodly robots of the Com. 
munist state? 

Freemen have the right to live by the 
truth. This is a sacred privilege, the Tight 
to know, to question, to evaluate, to improve. 
The primary purpose of education is to im. 
part those truths men live by. Truth cap 
live only in an atmosphere of freedom, 

It a society is to remain free those instity. 
tions which comprise that society must com. 
plement each other. There must be a cop. 
stant meshing of the driving gears of mutua 
reliance and assistance. 

American educators are agreed that it {5 
their job to train what they term “the whole 
man.” Science, history, economics, religion, 
politics—all enter into the “whole man.” In 
spite of specialization, preachers, teachers, 
professors, doctors, scientists, engineers, ang 
businessmen must be “whole men” in the 
best meaning of the term. 

That’s the function of our educational sys. 
tem. Look around you and see how thei 
products measure up. 

One of the great factors of strength in free 
America has been its system of independent, 
privately endowed, non-tax-supported col. 
leges and universities. They were among our 
earliest institutions—antedating our form of 
government by more than a hundred years, 
They have been truly a key'part of our sys- 
tem of free enterprise. They are free enter- 
prise. As such they have been a bulwark 
against political or bureaucratic control of 
education, educational content, and educa- 
tional processes. 

Because the political decisions made by 
Americans are so inextricably tied up with 
economic problems, it is of utmost impor- 
tance that all citizens be taught at least 
basic economic truths. 

We can well heed Thomas Jefferson's 
statement that “I know of no safe repository 
for the ultimate powers of society but the 
people themselves; and if we think them not 
enlightened enough to exercise their control 
with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is 
not to take it from them, but to increase 
their discretion by education.” 

Economics must be so taught that it comes 
to grips with the problems of everyday liv- 
ing. This means that educators must have 
a@ deep appreciation of the exact nature of 
our modern industrial society—a growth and 
development which has come from individ. 
ual freedom, individual courage, and self 
reliance. Most of the books on socialism and 
communism have been based upon European 
capitalism, which bears little resemblance 
to the American opportunity system. 

Great increases and rapid shifts in popls 
lation, geographical decentralization of in 
dustry, greater productivity, constantly i 
creasing standards of living, and vast changés 
in living habits have created many social 
problems. Housing, schools, welfare, em- 
ployment and employee relations are among 
the urgent issues of the day. Solutions 0 
many of these problems have been attempted 
upon a basis of emotional reaction—or Pp0 
litical expediency. Yet, political mistakes, 
arising from economic ignorance, could 
wreck our country, turning it over to our 
enemies for liquidation of everything We 
hold dear. 

Decisions made by truly competent ped 
ple, intelligently arrived at by free access 1 
the world’s knowledge, have carried us 
dizzy heights among the nations of the 
world. And today’s problems, at home and 
abroad, place greater and greater emphasis 
upon the freedom to know. 

No past period in the world’s history or 
that of our own country has ever placed 
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so much reliance upon the benefits anticl- 
ated from higher educational institutions, 
Failure to extend and improve the facilities 
for training our young people in the arts and 
sciences, in business and industry, and 
throughout society as @ whole, would deal 
our great country an uterly paralyzing blow. 

All people in industry—in management, 
in production, in sales, in the various scien- 
tific and engineering positions—must pos- 
sess much more than a superficial knowledge 
of political and economic institutions and 
processes. They must possess abilities to 
discriminate between the truth and the false 
in arriving at an understanding of the vital 
relationships between spiritual, academic, 

litical, and economic freedoms. 

The American economy is based upon the 
creation of human wants rather than merely 
satisfying a minimum of human needs. Our 
dynamic competition is at the heart of our 
free-enterprise system. Dynamic competi- 
tion serves to prevent exploitation, channels 
economic efforts into producing goods people 
really want, and spurs producers to ever- 
increasing efficiency in serving the public. 
preservation of a climate in which freedom 
of competition can thrive is the fundamen- 
tal purpose of our Federal antitrust laws. 

Out of this dynamic competition have come 
improvements in productivity and the de- 
velopment of new products upon which our 
general economic growth depends. This pro- 
cess of growth and development is constantly 
creating new ideas, new patterns, and new 
problems. Just as the automobile took the 
customers from every crossroads general 
store to urban centers whose merchants had 
much more extensive varieties of goods to 
choose from, so the automobile is now tak- 
ing shoppers from their homes to suburban 
shopping centers. What the helicopter may 
do in the future is your guess. 

Coal producers who formerly faced their 
main competition from each other now face 
the competition from oil, water power, nat- 
ural gas—and solar heat and nuclear fission 
are on the horizon. Changes in the nature 
of competition go on steadily in most other 
lines of activity and are inevitable in a grow- 
ing economy. 

In this process of national economic 
growth it is the customer who has the final 
say. He determines just what share of the 
market each producer will get. Any attempt 
to substitute the judgment of some official— 
whether of a Government bureau, or a pri- 

vate cartel—for the free choice of the cus- 
tomer would be to deny him the freedom 
which is the essence of competition. 

Our big job is to do those things which 
will add to the joys and satisfactions of life 
forall Americans. From the drawing boards, 
the laboratories, the test tubes and man’s 
imagination will come the new products, the 
new processes, the new ways of life. If 
we follow through the wide-open doorways 
to the frontiers of science we will do those 
things which will preserve our country, our 
institutions and our opportunities. 


Our best assurance of keeping. the door- 
ways to science open for all who would enter 
is to maintain our independent educational 
institutions. They haven’t yet begun to 
Serve as they must. In spite of our some- 
what astounding progress in applied re- 
search, at least partially accelerated by the 
pressures of national defense, we have been 
neglecting our basic studies from which must 
come most new scientific developments. 

Basic studies in the fields of the physical 
48 Well as the social sciences canont be sub- 
ject to political, geographical or industrial 
pressures. The necessity for showing a profit 
or of adhering to a politically determined 
4ppropriation” certainly wouldn’t be con- 
neem to the atmosphere in which the best 
ae in the fields of “pure” research can be 
ae And, the best work cannot be done by 
a chers in this field who have been the 

cllMs of political and economic distortions 
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and misrepresentations. They are in special 
need of understanding which can come best 
from genuinely free educational institutions. 

Can anyone imagine that industry as we 
know it can continue to be administered and 
improved if the industrial leaders and their 
collaborators in scientific fields do not pos- 
sess the breadth of knowledge we have 
described? 

The importance of protecting, preserving 
and extending our system of independent 
colleges and universities, keeping them free 
from political pressures and subversive in- 
fluences, is a task for all Americans. 

Businessmen must recognize that they 
have not paid for the tremendous contribu- 
tions to business by the independent col- 
leges and universities of our country. A very 
few people in each past generation who made 
the grants were the ones who made their 
independence possible. 

Now, our independent, nontax-supported 
educational institutions need money. 

They need it for all kinds of things—more 
and better facilities to meet the needs of a 
rapidly expanding population; the new 
things necessary to care for the vastly 
widened scope of scientific studies, in both 
the fields of the social as well as the physical 
sciences. They need to get realistic in the 
matter of salaries—professors being entitled 
to more pay than janitors. They need 
enough for future growth and expansion to 
make most economical approaches to the 
needs of the future. 

And, why haven’t they got this money? 

Well, principally because of ideological 
confusion having given the politicians an 
opportunity to change the rules! When the 
income tax was adopted, with its subsequent 
so-called “progressive” rate provisions, our 
country embarked upon a new set of ideologi- 
cal concepts. 

It was politically easy—and popular—to 
soak the rich. (From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his need.) 
Remember? 

The income-tax source of money made it 
ridiculously easy to provide Federal funds 
for the wildest expansion of government 
spending ever known to man. When they 
couid charm voters, nothing was too absurd 
for the big spenders. (Remember “spend 
and spend, tax and tax, elect and elect?’’) 

What else happened to us during this 
period? 

Well, we had wars to pay for—which we 
didn’t do. We refused to pay for them as 
we went along. We coined new money, 
passed out more Federal Government securi- 
ties, and by this process so greatly increased 
the amount of money in circulation that its 
increase would have bought twice the goods 
available, thereby cutting the value of the 
dollar in half! 

You will ask, what all this has to do with 
the present plight of the colleges? 

First, let me point out that in spite of our 
independent colleges not paying income 
taxes, they are victims of the income-tax 
laws. Every tax dollar that goes to pay for 
anything except the proper functions of 
government is a dollar which will never 
reach the colleges—unless (and God forbid) 
it comes through the government and car- 
ries with it the Federal control which would 
be inevitable. 

Inflation has hit the colleges, just as it 
has the rest of us, halving the value of their 
money. Tuition rates have been raised as 
much as they dare without creating an eco- 
nomic intelligentsia, which I, for one, cere 
tainly won’t go for. 

Because of our income-tax laws, no new 
philanthropic pots are being created from 
which can come the Juicy endowments which 
bought the ground, built the buildings, paid 
the professors and bills of the past. The 
colleges can either move into the ranks of 
the Government spenders and live by Federal 
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handouts, or they can find some new source 
of income. 

Recognizing the problems of those colleges 
which would stay free, what courses are open 
to those who would aid in solving this prob- 
lem? 

Businessmen have been asking themselves 
and each other whether the making of cor- 
porate contributions to higher education is 
a sound business policy. While business has 
already accepted a commitment to help meet 
the needs of the colleges and universities, it 
was felt by a group of business leaders who 
met some months ago that a clarifying state- 
ment was needed, which I quote, as follows: 

“We believe corporate financial support of 
higher education is a sound business policy. 
This is a matter of enlightened self-interest 
and a sound investment in order to help 
maintain the American way of life, the inde- 
pendence of the colleges and universities, 
and to insure for corporate enterprise a sup- 
ply of personnel properly educated from 
which to select management of.a breadth of 
view and understanding necessary for operat- 
ing business on the high level of wisdom 
and skill the coming years will demand.” 

The only way that the independent colleges 
and universities of our country will be able 
to meet urgent present needs will be from 
some form of current support program of 
contributions from corporations and indi- 
viduals. Corporations, under present laws, 
can make contributions for such purposes up 
to 5 percent of their current taxable profits, 
while individuals may contribute up to 20 
percent of their personal tax liabilities. 

For the longer term, the soak-the-rich 
policy of the advocates of bid Federal spend- 
ing in our country must be completely elim- 
inated from the governmental picture. If 
we spent money for only those things which 
are a proper function of government our 
citizens would again be able to spend, save, 
invest or contribute their money in ways 
which have been traditional in our country 
until very recent years. 

When we can reestablish an atmosphere of 
fiscal sanity and simple justice in our Gov- 
ernment spending and taxation policies, we 
will again make it possible to accumulate 
the type of personal fortunes which have 
been drawn upon so heavily in the past for 
the large sums going to independent educa- 
tion in America, Many tax-free colleges and 
universities would never have come into ex- 
istence without the substantial sums from 
such sources. 

Many of us were alarmed some years back 
when our youngsters came home from 
schools and colleges and repeated some of 
the preposterous charges made by some 
teacher or professor about the imperfections 
and inequities of the American capitalistic 
system. These were cases of either the “egg- 
head” or the use of the classroom platform 
for purposes of propaganda instead of free- 
dom of inquiry. Indoctrination instead of 
education. 

Why am I saying these things? 

To recognize that our educational system 
has had problems of its own, not all of which 
have been financial—and at the same time 
to pay my wholehearted respect to those 
great leaders in the field of higher educa- 
tion who have gone calmly and confidently 
on their way toward equipping young Amer- 
icans to meet the challenges of the future 
with courage, with intelligence and with 
integrity. 

No thinking American wants to see such a 
vital element in our Republic as our inde- 
pendent educational system jeopardized or 
circumscribed by a failure to remain free, 
Yet, that is precisely what will happen if pri- 
vate support upon a current income basis 
is not made available to the private colleges 
and universities of our country. 

And, for the longer term, and to meet the 
capital as well as operating needs of our 
independent educational system, we need to 
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remove the hampering, uneconomic and un- 
fair system of rate-progression in our Fed- 
eral income tax system. 

A trade of academic freedom and respon- 
sibility for Federal financing and control is 
unthinkable. Let’s make certain it can never 


happen. 





Indians and Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a stead- 
ily growing population on an already 
overcrowded land area is resulting in 
increasing poverty for Indians of our 
reservations. 

Present population of our Indian res- 
ervations is placed at 400,000 persons, a 
60 percent increase since the turn of the 
century. Economic resources of most 
of the reservations—excepting those few 
with valuable oil or timber resources— 
have long been strained to the limit. As 
a result, Indian welfare costs have been 
rising and now the Federal Government 
is spending $96 million on Indians in 1 
year—a 50 percent increase in 5 years. 

Relocation assistance for those In- 
dians who want to leave the reservations 
would help the limited reservation re- 
sources to more nearly meet the needs. 
At the same time, it would give the In- 
dian the opportunity to become inde- 
pendent. 

Those Indians who desire to leave the 
reservations should be aided in such ad- 
justment. The assistance they are re- 
ceiving now is not sufficient. I stress 
that such assistance should be provided 
only to those who desire to leave the 
reservations. Those who feel unpre- 
pared to relocate off the reservations 
must not be forcibly moved; they have a 
right to remain where they are. 

Relocation officers are being provided 
to aid our Indians in the transition from 
reservation to independence. But there 
are far too few relocation officers. 

In Montana, 1 relocation officer, gre- 
viously overworked, serves 7 reservations. 

Despite the handicap of insufficient 
time to keep up with relocation applica- 
tions he reported about 94 percent suc- 
cess last year with those who were re- 
located. Only about 25 percent of the 
persons he places are individuals; the 
remainder are family units. Most are 
unskilled workers and go into appren- 
ticeship in factory work. 

The Government pays transportation 
costs to the relocation center and pro- 
vides household and living expenses 
until the Indians receive their first 
checks. 

Despite the costs of transportation, 
initial housing and paying initial living 
expenses, the relocation program saves 
money for the Government. Without 
relocation, many of the families would 
become welfare recipients. 

But a single relocation officer for 7 
scattered reservations simply cannot 
keep up with the demand of those 
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Indians who want to strike out on their 
own. He reports there is always a back- 
log of relocation applications all the 
time. 

In concert with Senators Murray and 
MANSFIELD, I recently addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs advocating the placement of one 
trained relocation officer on each Indian 
reservation in the United States: 

Mr. GLENN L. EMMONS, 

Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER EMMONS: During hear- 
ings and meetings with Indian leaders this 
summer we became aware of the need for 
the assistance and guidance which only re- 
location officers can give Indians desirous 
of leaving their reservations. 

We heard of many Indians who left their 
reservation only to return in a short time 
because they had had no or inadequate brief- 
ing on what to expect outside. 

Such incidents are unfortunate, because 
they discourage other Indians from leaving 
the reservation to take their rightful place 
in our society. As you know, thes Indian 
land base is so small that it complicates 
the general problem of continuing to care 
for our Indians on reservations. 

At the other end of the line is the com- 
munity in which the Indian locates. There, 
too, a lack of knowledge of our ways on the 
part of the Indian, an inability to support 
himself in many cases because he had no 
vocational guidance, creates a welfare bur- 
den. 

A relocation program would help both the 
Indian and the community in which he 
locates. 

The one trained relocation officer in Mon- 
tana is grievously overworked. There should 
be one on each reservation in the United 
States. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES E. MURRAY, 
United States Senate. 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate. 
LEE METCALF, 
Member of Congress. 


I believe such a policy would pay 
great dividends to the Indians, both 
those who are relocated and those who 
remain on the reservations; to the com- 
munities in which the relocated Indians 
settle and to the Federal Government 
and Nation as a whole. 

In that connection I believe my col- 
leagues also will be interested in reading 
the following article which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal of December 28, 
1955: 

INDIANS AND INDUSTRY—FACTORIES REACH FOR 
RESERVATION RED MEN To EASE LABOR 
PINCH—TREK TO CITIES RISES 200 PERCENT 
SrnceE 1952—GarreTr Corp., SEARS, AND 
HOLLYWOoOoD—SI0vUx, FLATHEADS, APACHES 


(By Thomas Bush and Ed Cony) 


Los ANGELES.—Casper Thunder Hawk ef- 
ortlessly swings 20 feet of green lumber onto 
a truck at a Food Machinery Corp. plant 
here, where he came to work just this month 
as a helper. 

The 237-pound Mr. Thunder Hawk, a full- 
blooded Sioux, is right off the Standing Rock 
Reservation in North Dakota where he eked 
out an existence as a part-time farm hand 
and construction worker. His new job pays 
him more than twice as much as he’s ever 
made before. 

A few miles away, at a Chrysler Corp. plant, 
Asa Chalepah, a full-blooded Apache, gives a 
mighty shove with his 249 pounds and 
pushes the body of a new Dodge onto a final 
assembly line. He too is taking home twice 
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as much pay as he ever did as a farmhang 
on the Oklahoma reservation he calleq home 
until a year ago. 

LABOR SHORTAGE HELP 


Except for their size, Mr. Thunder Hay, 
and Mr. Chalepah are not exceptional Cases 
Altogether more than 500 companies in the 
Los Angeles area are putting to good indus. 
trial use the skills of 6,500 Indians, Many of 
whom were living on primitive reservations 
as Government welfare cases just a fey 
months ago. Companies in other cities in the 
Far West, Midwest, and Southwest are reach. 
ing out for the Red Man to help solve labor 
shortage problems. 

Of course, there have long been large num. 
bers of citizens in business and industry 
who have some Indian blood. But relatively 
few of their Indian ancestors ever saw a res. 
ervation; the reservation system wasn’t set 
up until after the Indian wars of the mid. 
1800’s when the Federal Government put the 
remnants of the vanquished tribes, mostly 
full-blooded Indians, on these defined pr. 
serves. Since 1924, the reservation Indians 
have had full citizenship rights, including 
voting privileges. Although they've beep 
free to leave their reservations, a notable 
exodus occurred only with World War I. 
The migration has grown sharply in the 
past few years. 

About 10,000 will make the switch this 
year, according to the Interior Departments 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. That's a hefty 
40 percent jump over last year’s migration 
and a 200 percent increase over that of 1952 
when some 3,000 Indians left reservations to 
cope with city traffic hazards. assembly-line 
jobs, and monthly payments on TV sets. 

Los Angeles is the No. 1 attraction for 
city-bound Indians. Over 50 percent of this 
year’s migrating tribesmen were drawn to 
the southern California metropolis, the 
Indian Bureau estimates. Geographical 
proximity is a likely explanation for Les 
Angeles’ popularity; a fourth of the country’s 
400,000 Indians live in the barren wastes of 
Arizona and New Mexico, to the east of Los 
Angeles. 







































TREK IN MIDWEST 

Chicago, Denver, and Minneapolis are also 
attracting Indians in some numbers. Over 
5,000—mostly Chippewas and Sioux—reside 
in Chicago, for instance, and almost half of 
them are recent migrants from reservations. 

This “new invasion” is of interest to tat 
payers, as well as to employers and sociolo 
gists. The United States Government 3 
spending $96 million on Indians this year, 
50 percent increase over 1950. Most of it 
goes for scrvices on reservations, where 3 
of every 4 Indians still live. 

Why is Uncle Sam’s Indian bil! mounting? 
For one thing, instead of vanishing, the red 
man is multiplying in numbers. The 400,000 
population is a 60 percent increase over the 
turn of the century. 

This steady growth has 
limited economic resources of : 
vations, increased the poverty of Indians 
living on them and made them more depend: 
ent than ever on Government help. 

An Indian Bureau official says: “Most 0 
the land on reservations is of poor quality. 
It is estimated conservatively that less tha 
three-fifths of the Indians now living on res 
ervations could be supported on a decezi 
standard of living from resources available 
on the reservations.” 

NAVAHOS AND CHIPPEWAS 


Some 70,000 Navahos, for instance, are UY P 
ing to exist on 25,000 square miles of barrel, & 
arid reservation tucked away in the remove 
wildness where New Mexico, Arizona, # 
Utah meet. The Indian Bureau says 
land is capable of providing a decent living 
for only about 40 percent of the tribe. 

Over a thousand miles to the north, clo 
to the Canadian border in North Dakots 
some 9,000 Chippewas huddle together 02 
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the tiny. 2-square-mile Turtle Mountain 
peservation, “which provides the tribe a 
little firewood and a squatting place—and 
that’s about all,” a Bureau Official says. 

But this year enough Indians are migrat- 
ing to town to cancel out any gain in reser- 
yation population, and 1955 may mark the 
turning point in the long, steady rise in 
reservation population. 

what happens to the Indian when he 
jeaves familiar surroundings to strike out on 
his own? 

Ayoung Navaho couple recently arrived in 
Los Angeles, straight from the reservation. 
Mrs. Begay—that’s not her real name, but 
among Navahos it’s the equivalent of Jones 
or Smith—carried her baby strapped to her 
pack onacradleboard. She wore long, heavy 
praids, a blue velvet Jacket and a long, rose 
satin skirt—a Navaho costume unchanged 
since the 1840’s. 

Two weeks later, she’d cut her hair short, 
was pushing the baby around in a stroller 
and was dressed like any teen-ager—includ- 
ing bobby sox and saddle shoes. 

And her husband was getting interested 
in buying a television set. “We used to 
count the number of TV sets bought each 
month by new arrivals,” says an Indian Bu- 
reau Official in Los Angeles. “But they be- 
came so common we gave up counting them. 
I'd say 50 percent of the Indian families buy 
a set soon after they arrive; and after 6 
months to a year, practically all have them.” 

Abrupt transitions like the Begay’s aren't 
always successful. One Indian of every eight 
who tries city life finally returns to the reser- 
yation, the Indian Bureau estimates. 

Among pale face customs which sometimes 
confuse newly arrived Indians are those sur- 
rounding labor-management relations. For 
example, one brave thought he was acting 
correctly during an aircraft strike in Los 
Angeles. But he soon learned differently. 
He had been walking the picket line during 
the day, then after a quick dinner at home, 
Was reporting for his swing-shift job, uncon- 
cernedly crossing the picket line. 

During the same strike, another Indian 
came to work but soon ran out of material to 
fabricate because workers on either side of 
him weren’t at their machines. The Indian 
quietly went over to the idle machines, began 
to operate them and soon had his own one- 
man assembly line operating. “He’d never 
said ‘boo’ to anyone, and it’s the first time 
we had any idea he could run any machine 
but his own,” recalls his supervisor. 


THE RELOCATION SERVICE 


Indians arriving in Los Angeles frequently 
get help from Mrs. Mary Gamble who heads 
the local office of the Indian Bureau’s Relo- 
cation Service which tries to find jobs for 
Indians in Los Angeles and help them adjust 
to city ways. 

The Relocation Service attempts to help 
the Indian in the first, difficult days of ad- 
justment in the city. And back on the 
reservation, the Relocation Service is also 
se to help Indians who express a desire 
© move into town. On 14 reservations, 
Relocation representatives will give the In- 
sag advice on what he needs to bring to 
ee city, and what to do when he arrives. 
ton Service will also give him a physical 
= m and in some cases help out financially 

th moving expenses. 


ae, Gamble explains that many “blanket 
iain have never before been off their res- 
ain ns. Riding on streetcars, shopping at 
ae markets and using dial telephones are 
aa new adventures for them. 

€ have a saying around here,” says the 
ao Mrs. Gamble: “If the eeniy Unis 
= Seen hear heavy breathing, you know it’s 
: right off the reservation—and he’s 
po uble. Otherwise he wouldn’t have 

d to pick up the phone.” 
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SOME HIGH HURDLES 


Many Indians, once they leave the reserva- 
tion, iiave to go to schools operated by the 
Indian Bureau to learn the three R’s—and to 
learn to speak English, On the Navaho Res- 
ervation in Arizona, about 45,000 of the 
70,000 tribal members couldn't read or write, 
as recently as 1947. And almost as many 
couldn’t speak English. While schooling on 
the reservation has improved in the last 8 
years, literacy is still far short of 100 percent. 

Some also arrive in Los Angeles suffering 
from malnutrition. A North American Avia- 
tion spokesman says: “More than once, we’ve 
placed Indians under a doctor’s care to build 
them up so they can pass our stiff medical 
requirements and come to work for us.” 

Few Indians are skilled workers when they 
leave the reservation. But despite these 
handicaps, Indians have found and Kept jobs 
in Los Angeles where they've had help from 
cooperative employers and the Indian 
Bureau. 

North American Aviation, for instance, 
has between 450 and 500 Indians working in 
its Los Angeles plants. 

“I was awful scared the first month on the 
job, but I’m getting along fine now,” says 
stocky 21-year-old Stan Begay as he stops 
work for a minute on a hydraulic line he’s 
putting into one of North American’s F-—100 
super-Sabres. 

His supervisor agrees: “Stan’s an awful 
good worker. When he’s out of something 
to do, he comes around for more.” 

After work, Stan heads for night school 
where he’s taking blueprint reading; he soon 
hopes to go on to mechanical engineering 
courses, 

MR. ZOOK’S VIEW 

Indians at North American start out at 
relatively unskilled jobs, but “because of 
their handicraft skill and manual dexterity” 
most of them work into better jobs paying 
between $300 and $400 a month, an Official 
says. 

North American’s attitude toward hiring 
Indians is summed up by Dwight Zook, head 
of employment: ‘‘We look on Indians as a 
great untapped source of workers in a tight 
labor market.” 

Listen to Mrs. Peggy Koester who has a 
dozen Indians among the workers she super- 
vises at Cole of California’s swimsuit plant 
in Hollywood: “Imdians have terrific finger 
dexterity and they’re proud of their work.” 

At Bethlehem Pacific Steel Corp.’s Los 
Angeles plant, Peter Pflough, of the Flat- 
head Tribe in Montana, works for $1.8414 
an hour as an electric furnace tender. His 
foreman sums up his performance in three 
words: ‘‘He’s the shevelingest.” 

And at Garrett Corp., where a Sioux named 
Ben Gullikson works as an electrical assem- 
bler, comes this praise from a company oOffi- 
cial: “If you have more like Gullikson, send 
?em out.” 

BANKS, RETAIL STORES 

Los Angeles industrial plants aren’t the 
only ones to employ Indians. Walk into the 
Security-First National Bank, Sears, Roebuck 
stores, Los Angeles public schools, and city 
and county offices, and you'll find copper- 
hued employees working alongside lighter- 
skinned workers. And at least one Indian 
has found his way to Hollywood. 

Felix Noriego left the Papago reservation 
in Arizona a couple of years ago to work in 
a@ Los Angeles aircraft plant. But shortly 
after he arrived here, Hollywood put out a 
cali for “an Indian 6 feet tall, 21 years old, 
with a face like that on the buffalo nickel.” 

Mr. Noriego got the job and ever since has 
been busy appearing in “To Hell and Back,” 
“Drum Beat” and “Battle Cry.” The job is 
fairly easy, he says: “They just want me to 
act like an Indian.” 

Among the Indians who didn’t take to 
metropolitan life was Ben Gullikson’s broth- 
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er. He tried living in Los Angeles, got fed up 
with the noise and the traffic “and has gone 
back to the Rosebud reservation in North 
Dakota for good.” 

But the Indians who stay on in the cities 
are quick to use their increased purchasing 
power to grab the same variety of consumer 
goods as any American—autos, furniture, ap- 
pliances, to name some. 

Take Adolph “Bronc” Nagurski, a 31-year- 
old Navajo, who is a sheet metal worker at 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Mr. Nagurski—named 
after the famous Chicago Bears fullback by 
a teacher who had trouble spelling and pro- 
nouncing his Indian name (Chechinezhesue, 
or “grandson of a tall brave’’)—has recently 
bought an $11,000 house. 

In addition to his swing shift Job at Doug- 
las, Mr. Nagurski works days as an airplane 
mechanic at Long Beach airport. He’s using 
some of this extra money to finance flying 
lessons. “I don’t have my pilot’s license yet, 
but I expect to get it this summer,” he says. 

“T hope to buy a home here soon, like my 
older brother did,” says Bill Thorpe, son of 
the great Indian athlete, Jim Thorpe. Bill 
works at North American where his sure 
hands guide a machine which cuts into 
aluminum, stainless steel and titanium to 
form airplane parts. 

The Government, of course, benefits too 
from the Indians’ inereased purchasing 
power. A survey last year in one Los An- 
geles industrial plant showed the average 
Indian worker was paying $210 a year in 
withholding taxes. Instead of being a recip- 
ient of Government help as a “ward of the 
Government,” the Indian working in indus- 
try pays his share of the tax burden. 

Of course, on a few rich reservations— 
where oil has been discovered or where valu- 
able timber resources are owned by the 
tribe—the brave forks out a substantial tax 
payment. But consider some of the poorer 
reservations. 

Take the 7,400 Papagoes, who live on & 
reservation at Sells Agency, Ariz. A report 
to a congressional committee at the end of 
1952 showed the average family income to 
be $1,500 with a fourth of the families earn- 
ing less than $100 a year per capita. 

Obviously there was little income-tax reve- 
nue from the Papagoes. 

Or take another Arizona reservation, the 
San Carlos Apache Reservation, where some 
4,000 Apaches are trying to exist on 1.6 mil- 
lion acres. 

Tribal leaders, anxious to develop “our 
own resources” and “to train our people to 
help themselves,” asked Stanford Research 
Institute to look into the reservation’s eco- 
nomic resources. 

Here are some of the findings submitted to 
the tribal council last year: 

About 20 percent of the tribe’s labor force 
was unemployed. One reason for the unem- 
ployment—the Apaches’ reliance on livestock 
raising as a chief occupation. 

“Except during the semiannual roundup 
and auction periods, relatively few persons 
are required for livestock operations,” the 
report notes. War and postwar prosperity 
enabled the Indians to make a living with- 
out working consistently. ‘The consequent 
idleness and lack of opportunity to find con- 
structive outlets for their energies led to 
such serious social problems as excessive 
drinking, breakdown of family relationships, 
and a relatively high suicide rate.” 

The institute came up with some sugges- 
tions as to how the Apaches might better 
utilize their resources—range improvement, 
expanded lumber operations, and additional 
irrigation. But the researchers also agreed: 
“There are no easy economic solutions to the 
problems with which the San Carlos people 

are faced.” 
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Federal Aid for Surplus Labor Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article on the subject of 
Federal aid to surplus labor areas and 
I was pleased to note that the President’s 
recommendations to alleviate conditions 
in such areas in his state of the Union 
message were views incorporated in H. R. 
9137, which I introduced in the House of 
Representatives on May 13, 1954, and 
which I reintroduced on January 5, 1955. 

The article appeared in the Boston 
Globe, January 9, 1956: 

Ike EXPECTED TO URGE “LUBRICATING” LOANS— 

DEMOCRATS SUPPORTING BROADER PROGRAM— 

FEDERAL AID PLANNED FOR JOBLESS AREAS 


(By John Harriman) 


Both the administration and Congress are 
apparently determined to do something 
about what are usually called surplus labor 
areas; this is, communities where 6 percent 
of the labor force is unemployed and likely 
to remain so for some time. 

Lawrence and Lowell are among such areas 
in this State. Others throughout the coun- 
try include Duiuth-Superior, out in Minne- 
sota; Tacoma, Wash.; the anthracite coal 
region in eastern Pennsylvania; parts of 
North Caroiina; Charleston, W. Va.; and 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

President Eisenhower promised recom- 
mendations to alleviate conditions in such 
areas in his congressional message last week, 
and on Friday hearings were started on the 
same matter by a subcommittee of the 
Senate. 

FEDERAL LOANS TO HELP FINANCE NEW PLANTS 


The plan to be offered by the President is 
said to contemplate Congress appropriating 
$35 million to the Department of Commerce. 
This money would be loaned to the 80-odd 
communities still suffering unemployment. 

The loans, as planned, are described as 
“lubricating”; that is, they would be 
granted with the idea of bringing in local, 
State and private funds to finance new in- 
dustry in these areas. 

Federal money would only be a part. The 
figure 25 percent is mentioned of the cost, 
for instance, of a new plant for an industry 
which might locate in the community, with 
maybe another 20 percent put up by the 
State or city, and the balance from private 
sources. 

There would also be grants, maybe up to 
$1 million to universities to train specialists 
and develop facilities to aid these distressed 
areas. 

Furthermore, the program is said to call for 
a determined effort by the Government 
through advice and technical assistance to 
discover and root out the basic causes of un- 
employment wherever they exist. 

The Democrats, controlling Congress, have 
a much more ambitious program, however. 
This is a bill sponsored by seven Senators, in- 
cluding Douc as, of Illinois, LEHMAN, of New 
York, and KENNEDY, of this State. 


FAST TAX WRITE-OFF BENEFITS PROPOSED 


This bill would create a depressed areas ad- 
ministration, under an administrator. 

This new agency of Government would be 
authorized to make up to $100 million in 
loans for new plants and other industrial de- 
velopment * * * plus another $100 mil- 
lion to “initiate programs of public facil- 
Mes * + 3.” 
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Funds for such a program would be raised 
by the issuanec by the agency of $200 million 
in notes and obligations, which could be pur- 
chased by the Treasury. And it is contem- 
plated that such loans as are made will be 
self-liquidating, as was the case with the old 
RFC. 

Other provisions in the Senate bill are fast 
tax write-off benefits for new plants, a pro- 
gram under which the government would 
supplement State unemployment insurance 
benefits in some cases, and the distribution of 
surplus farm commodities to homes and in- 
stitutions. 

Vocational training for new employment, 
and the siphoning of Governemnt contracts 
to depressed areas are another part of the 
plan, 

Obviously the Democrats’ program goes 
much further than that to be offered by the 
administration, and the two will meet head- 
on in Congress. 

What we shall probably see enacted is some 
comproniise between the two plans, 


Budget Bureau’s Proposal for a TVA 
Self-financing Plan Is Another in a 
Long Series of Efforts to Destroy TVA, 
Says Gordon Clapp, Former TVA Board 
Chairman—Supports TVA Board Plan 
for Financing—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
two of Tennessee’s most distinguished 
journalists, Mr. Coleman A. Harwell, edi- 
tor of the Nashville Tennessean, and Mr. 
Nat Caldwell, a distinguished member of 
the staff of the Tennessean, conducted 
a transcribed interview in New York City 
with Mr. Gordon Clapp, former Chair- 
man of the Board of the Tennessee 
Valley. 

This interview is virtually a historical 
document—it is one of the most lucid 
statements of the purposes and activities 
of the great TVA that I have ever read 
and I strongly believe that it should be 
further considered and this document 
preserved. 

Therefore, under unanimous consent, 
I ask that this interview be included in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. I have de- 
vided the reported interview into five 
parts—with the first part consisting for 
the most part of the high esteem in 
which the TVA is held by other nations 
of the world as an example of how best 
to promote rehabilitation and develop- 
ment for themselves. 

Part I of the Clapp interview follows: 

Mr. HARWELL. We have come here today to 
interview you, and we appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to do it. We, along with all the peo- 
ple of the Tennessee Valley, recognize that 
you are the outstanding advocate of the 
things that have made the TVA one of the 
most remarkable experiments in our day, and 
you, as much as anyone, have been responsi- 
ble for its great success and its service to the 
people of the valley, and we believe, to the 
people of the country. 

Today it sems clear that the TVA has 
reached another of its crises, and, facing that, 
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we have come to you for your opinions and 
suggestions, and to ask you to share with the 
people of the Tennessee Valley and, also, with 
the people of the country the benefit of your 
knowledge and experience. 

First, before talk of other things, we'g be 
interested to know, having some genera} ides 
about it, a little more about what yoy are 
doing now and what your plans are in this 
interesting new work you are undertaking 

Mr. Ciapr. I am glad to have a chang 
to taik about the TVA and the future of th 
TVA. Certainly, the past history of the TVA 
has a great deal to do with what I am doi 
now. . 

Dave Lilienthal (Clapp’s predecessor x 
TVA Chairman) and I are back togethe 
again under the auspices of a private cop. 
pany to make our services available for eoyp. 
sel and advice to governments of other coy. 
tries, or to their public agencies, in the plans 
and programs they have for development o 
their natural resources, their rivers, the 
agricultural lands, their forests, their mip. 
eral deposits, and the like. 

Mr. HARWELL. How long were you and Li). 
ienthal associated previously? 

Mr. CLapp. You remember that Dave ws 
a member of the original Board in 1933, ang 
later was Chairman until 1946. About | 
month after the Board was established | 
came into the TVA in a very minor capacity 
in the Personnel Division. I succeeded hin 
as Chairman of the Board and Director in 
1946, when he was made Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. | 

Mr. HARWELL. When did you become 4 
member of the Board? 

Mr. CiapP. In 1946. That is 13 years after 
I went to TVA. During that time I became 
Director of Personnel, and later General Ma- 
ager of the TVA. This new work we we 
in 

CAME FROM RANKS 

Mr. HARWELL. So you came from the ranks 
of the staff of the TVA onto the Board, Isn't 
it true that you are the only member of the 
Board who did have that experience? Yo 
had the benefit of the experiences as a men- 
ber of the staff as well as of the Board and 
then Chairman? 

Mr. Crapp. That is right. Of course, you 
will remember that Harry Curtis, a preset 
and distinguished member of the TVA Board 
of Directors was TVA’s first chief chemical 
engineer back in 1933 and 1934, and wa 
with the TVA for a number of years with 
some interruption before he came back 
the TVA as a member of the Board. 

Mr. HARWELL. Well, is your present enter 
price directed at any one part of the world 

Mr. Cuapp. No. I would say in any pall 
of the free world, although we will, of courst 
have to limit the number of assignments ¥ 
take on. 

Mr. HarweE tu. Is there any news in you 
plans at present? 

Mr. Ciapp. At present we are actively él 
gaged in advisory capacity with the Caut 
Valley Corp., which is a public agency of the 
Colombian Government, in South Americ 
It is setting out to do for the Cauca Rirt 
Valley very much what the Tennessee Valley 
program contemplated 20 years ago—fion 
control, irrigation, power, agricultural i 
provement, . 

Mr. HarwELt. How is that to be financt¢ 


Mr. Cxapp. The corporation is working @ 


that now. Most of the financing Will, © § 
course, have to come from Colombia, but * § 


will seek other sources, too. 


Mr. CALDWELL. That is the National Gor J 


ernment of Colombia? : 
Mr. Ciapp. The National Government © 
Colombia as well as the departmentos or 
states directly concerned with the regiod® 
development along the Cauca River. 
Mr. Harwey. Has anything recently 


curred in connection with your survey “ea 


recommendation in Jordan? 
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mr. CLapp. As you know, Eric Johnston 
peen negotiating in the Middle East 
among the Arab States and with Israel at- 
tempting to get an agreement on a Jordan 
Valley development plan which the TVA 
developed at the request of the United Na- 
tions a couple of years ago. It is a most 
dificult and complex assignment. I don’t 
know anything more about the progress on 
ttat than what I read in the papers. 
WORLD INSPIRATION 


Mr, HarWwELL. Well, you have said, I believe, 
that sometimes we are more enthusiastic 
about sharing the good things in life with 
other countries than here at home and that 
the TVA has served as an inspiration to peo- 
Je in many parts of the world, which is an 
indication of its value to us. 

Mr. CLapp. I don’t think there is any ques- 
tion about the tremendous value of the prac- 
tical experience shown in the Tennessee Val- 
ley development in its effect upon the think- 
ing of people all over the world. If you ex- 
amine the list of the visitors from other 
countries who have come to the Tennessee 
Valley on official missions as interested engi- 
neers and technicians, as heads of state, and 
if you were to count up the time that people 
from other countries have spent in the Ten- 
nessee Valley studying the TVA, you would 
begin to realize that it is really one of the 
outstanding showcases for United States for- 
eign policy. 

It is ironical, however, that some of the 
very people in high places who are selling it 
most eagerly abroad are most apologetic 
about it at home. That fact was borne out 
tome in a very sharp way when the Jordan 
River plan that the TVA developed at the re- 
quest of the U. N. was blessed by the Presi- 
dent and put into the hands of United States 
emissaries for negotiation between Israel and 
the Arab countries. The plan for doing 
something constructive about a river was ad- 
vanced as offering high hopes for relieving 
international tensions in that part of the 
world. This came shortly on the heels of the 
condemnation of the TVA by the President 
when he babeled it as creeping socialism on 
the very day that the House of Representa- 
tives was debating appropriations for a TVA 

steam plant. 

This type of doubletalk about TVA’s value 
abroad and at home is a serious reflection 
upon our estimate of the intelligence of peo- 
ple in other countries. 


HISTORIC IRONY 


Mr. CALDWELL, Hasn’t some of the opposi- 
tion to TVA in the valley been on the claim 
it could not succeed? 

Mr. Capp. That is right. History has made 
that rather ironical. At first the private 
Utilities, and some of those who opposed TVA 
in the valley and elsewhere, said they were 
against it because they didn’t think it would 
Work and it would be a waste of effort. Then 
88 TVA proved successful the private utilities 
have continued to oppose it because it has 
worked so well, 

Mr. HarWeLL. Aren’t those who are saying 
in other parts of the country today, that we 
must not repeat the TVA pattern because we 
oe have a great degree of participation of 
_ governmental and civic and individual 
ee aren’t they actually using that in 
some measure to advance the purposes of pri- 


vate power and defe 
power? a — 


has 


ee Of course, and it seems to me, 
face re Working that idea to death. The 
dusted = the Army engineers who con- 
nbieee pe engineering surveys of the Ten- 
into th iver years ago, not wanting to get 
pel e controversial subject of public power 
Utilitreonn on the river, invited the private 
which a in the valley to build dams 
sary to te Army engineers considered neces- 
navigable. Tr floods and to make the rivers 
the invitati € private utilities turned down 

ation and, moreover, said that any 
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power development on the Tennessee River 
would be surplus, unneeded, and tnat the 
area was getting all the power it could pos- 
sibly use. 

I think that history in the Tennessee Valley 
plus the current lipservice that is pushing for 
local initiative in power development is de- 
signed deliberately to confuse the public 
about the nature of these problems, and the 
remedy which must be sought to solve them. 
No agency outside of the Federal Government 
covld do on the Tennessee River what the 
TVA was set up to do and has done. 

Mr. HarwéELL. Is there any reason, in your 
view, that any of the basic original purposes 
of the TVA as set out in the original act 
should be modified today? 





Original Purposes of TVA Remain Sound 
Today—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp part II of a 
significant interview with Mr. Gordon 
Clapp, former TVA Chairman, conducted 
recently by Mr. Harwell and Mr. Cald- 
well, of the Nashville Tennessean. 

Part II follows: 


REMAIN SOUND 


Mr. Ciapp. The original purposes of the 
TVA Act are just as sound today as they 
were when they were written into the law. 
Let me cite them briefly. 

It was assigned the task gf controlling 
floods with which the Tennessee Valley was 
plagued year after year, to make the river 
navigable from its mouth at Paducah to 
Knoxville, the head of navigation, and, there- 
by, make it an important part of the grow- 
ing inland waterway system of the country. 
TVA was created to provide for the national 
defense—certainly, the TVA’s record is an 
illustrious confirmation of the congressional 
and Presidential wisdom on that point. 

Witness the atomic energy development at 
Paducah and Oak Ridge, the Tullahoma en- 
gineering wind tunnel development, the 
rapid increase in chemical and light-metal 
industries which the TVA development ac- 
celerated, if not made possible. 

It also had the objective of bringing about 
an orderly development of the natural re- 
sources of the whole region, including its 
minerals, its forests, its agricultural lands, 
and to improve “the general welfare of the 
people of said region’—as the TVA Act puts 
it in so many words. 

Some of these objectives have been at- 
tained in large part, though a process of de- 
velopment of this kind is never ending. Then 
there is power supply, more efficient conser- 
vation and use of forests and agricultural 
lands, and a greater development of the in- 
dustrial processing of the raw materials with 
which that region is blessed. 

The main purpose of the TVA in all of 
area as set forth in the act of 1933 was to 
lend general oversight te these problems, 
work with the States, the counties, the cities, 
and the citizens of the valley to keep moving 
in the direction of greater and greater devel- 
opment of the resources of the region. 

I think the record of the TVA and the 
Tennessee Valley confirms the wisdom of 
those objectives. It would be a denial of 
experience to remove from the scene of the 
Tennessee Valley that agency which has 
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stimulated, guided, accelerated these de- 
velopments, and has helped as a partner the 
thousands of businessmen, citizens, public 
Officials, farmers, and workers in putting 
these resources to work in raising the stand- 
ards of living. 


ENEMY WISECRACK 


Mr. HARWELL. You know, there are people 
who believe, and there are others who propa- 
gandize, whether they believe it or not, 
against the TVA on the basis that it serves 
just one area. A favorite wisecrack is to the 
effect that TVA drains 47 States for the 
benefit of 1. Is the value of TVA to the 
country as a whole demonstrable? 

Mr. Ciapp. I think the case on that is un- 
answerable in favor of TVA as a national 
benefit if people will just review the record 
with an open mind. Before there was a TVA, 
and before there was a Federal investment in 
the dams of the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries, flood relief had to be poured into 
the Tennessee Valley when there were floods 
though not on as large a scale as is true to- 
day when regions like New England suffer 
floods. 

When there are floods on the Missouri, the 
whole country comes to the rescue and pours 
money for relief into the area. 

In one flood alone in 1951 on the Missouri 
River, the Federal agencies concerned esti- 
mated the flood damage and the relief cost 
at somewhere around a half-billion dollars, 
which at that time was more money than 
had been put into the development of the 
Tennessee Valley by the Federal Govern- 
ment to prevent there the very thing that 
was happening on the Missouri. On the 
ground of arithmetic alone related to dollars 
and cents, the Tennessee Valley experience 
is clearly a benefit to all of the taxpayers 
of the United States. 

However, one can _ attribute benefits 
beyond the obvious arithmetic. There are 
those who say that the flood-control, navi- 
gation and power-development plans that 
have been devised in recent years for the 
Missouri River system are good plans, and 
I am prepared to accept their judgment. 

But the record of the development of those 
plans at the time shows one Government 
agency was planning the upper end of the 
river while another Government agency 
was planning the lower end of the Missouri, 
and they were both claiming that the other’s 
plans were not good. The existence of the 
TVA and its record of success in developing 
a single plan for a single river, can be 
credited with bringing those two agencies 
together. They resolved their differences, 
revised their engineering, and I think TVA 
should be given a large credit for the im- 
provement and asserted economy that now 
shows up in the plans for the Missouri. 


DOLLARS AND CENTS 


Mr. CALDWELL. Has it been of any prac- 
tical dollars-and-cents benefit in the present 
atomic program. We are conscious of the 
Federal budget and the need to save money. 

Mr. Cuiapp. Well, let’s take a look at one 
case, power for the atomic-energy program. 
The quantity of power that is required by 
Oak Ridge and Paducah atomic-energy in- 
stallations is so great that the difference in 
their power costs of as slight as one-half of 
a@ mill per kilowatt-hour—a difference of 
one-half of one-tenth of a penny—would 
account for an annual difference in the 
United States Government’s power bill of at 
least $50 million. 

The existence of the TVA before the con- 
struction of the atomic energy projects, the 
ability of the TVA to build steam plants effi- 
ciently and economically, to supply their 
power needs, established a base line for costs 
against which the quotations of the private 
utility companies could be compared. Those 
private utility companies which now supply 
part of the power to the Paducah installation 
and to the new atomic energy installation 
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going up at Portsmouth, Ohio—those quota- 
tions compare rather favorably with what the 
TVA charges the Atomic Energy Commission, 
but the power rates paid by the Atomic 
Energy Commission to those private com- 
panies is considerably lower than those pri- 
vate companies ordinarily quote to other 
industrial users. 

It is perfectly clear that if there had been 
no TVA, the Atomic Energy Commission in 
those two installations alone would be paying 
a power cost running into many, many mil- 
lions of dollars a year more than it is costing 
now. 

You can add up many cases like that in 
connection with the power cost at the Air 
Force wind tunnel at Tullahoma, the cost of 
power for aluminum that went into our 
bomber program during the war and into 
the chemical operations that centered in the 
Tennessee Valley. On the basis of dollars 
and cents I don’t think it would take much 
figuring to equate savings to the Federal 
Government for the military and national- 
defense programs attributable to the exist- 
ence and efficiency of the TVA, which savings 
would very quickly equal the investment that 
has gone through the TVA. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Wouldn’t it almost save 
each year from now on the equivalent of the 
$150 million a year that we have got to spend 
for new steam plants? 

Mr. CuapP. It would add up to more than 
that very quickly, and these savings that I 
refer to go on year after year. Those savings 
represent a lesser bill that the taxpayer in 
the States of Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and 
New York pay into the Federal Government 
for the national-defense bill, and it is no 
small item. That saving in a sense, there- 
fore, is a dividend which the TVA declares 
by its very existence. It benefits citizens 
everywhere. 

Now, one can go on and spell out many 
other ways in which the TVA has created 
national benefits. At least half of all the 
money that has been invested in the TVA 
power system, including the steam plants, 
and in flood control and navigation systems, 
was spent outside the Tennessee Valley to the 
great benefit of working forces and manufac- 
turing corporations in Illinois, New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, to name but a 
few. 

ANSWER TO SOVIETS 

Mr. CALDWELL. In that connection, and in 
the light of your present business expe- 
riences, what has TVA meant in the world 
picture? 

Mr. CLapr. The ability of the United States 
to make a fresh approach to the development 
and control of a river and the development 
of the natural resources of the region in 
cooperation with State and local govern- 
ments and private citizens, has shown peo- 
ple in other parts of the world that Amer- 
icans are still inventive not oniy in the 
field of mechanical gadgets but also in the 
more difficuit field of methods of adminis- 
tration. 

Foreign countries are especially eager to 
learn how TVA handles the extremely deli- 
cate problem of the relationship between 
a strong central Government and the State 
and local governments from which so much 
initiative must come in any democratic so- 
ciety. 

TVA's outstanding success in this respect 
flone has been of the strongest appeal to 
those underdeveloped countries where heavy 
reliance must perforce be put upon central 
government and where leadership in the 
provinces and outlying areas has a difficult 
time making itself known and felt. 
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The Soviets who approach the underde- 
veloped countries extol the virtues of the 
highly centralized practice of the Soviet 
system where plans and the execution of 
plans are done by the few in the national 
capital in order to get quick results by dic- 
tatorial methods. They offer a very appeal- 
ing theory to countries where people are 
hungry and idle and want modern benefits 
in a hurry. 

The success of the TVA within the Fed- 
eral system of the United States, the success 
of the TVA in finding a highly effective 
means of working hand in hand with States 
and local government without depriving citi- 
zens of their individual or eeonemic free- 
dom, but, in addition, helping to create new 
economic opportunities for them is a dra- 
matic answer to the Soviet line of approach 
to economic development. The existence of 
the TVA is a practical, observable answer to 
what otherwise might be an empty argu- 
ment about abstract theory. 

I believe that if properly understood and 
interpreted by our leaders in foreign policy, 
the TVA method of governmental coopera- 
tion could be one of the most effective and 
understandable instruments with which to 
combat in a constructive way the drive the 
Soviets are now making in the Middle East 
and in the Far East to freeze out the techni- 
cal assistance and ideas of the western world. 

Mr. HARWELL. On the yardstick matter, 
what about the individual benefit to the 
citizens of other parts of the country? 

Mr. Crapp. Well, that is, really, a dramatic 
story all by itself. The very fact that the 
Tennessee Valley has shown that electricity 
from hydro and steam plants can be brought 
to the consumer at a rate appreciably lower 
than the rates charged by the private com- 
panies and still produce a good return for the 
Federal Government and a very good return 
to the municipal and rural electric coopera- 
tives on their investment has alerted people 
all over the country about the high charges 
they are paying for their electric service. 

Many cooperatives in other parts of the 
country have sent their people to the Ten- 
nessee Valley to study this system of low 
rates designed to achieve high consumption. 
By becoming informed about TVA’s experi- 
ence they have strengthened their hand in 
bargaining with the private utilities from 
which they get power, and have been success- 
ful in many instances in bringing their own 
rates down, 

Moreover, the rural electric cooperative, 
which is now commonplace in most parts of 
the country, originated in the Tennessee 
Valley, in the State of Mississippi, with the 
advent of the TVA. One could estimate the 
effect that TVA rates have had upon rates 
in other parts of the country, but let me 
just point out this, that if you chart the 
rates charged by private utility companies 
to rural electric cooperatives over the coun- 
try, you will find that as you move away 
from the Tennessee Valley and from the 
Pacific Northwest, where there has been an- 
other large public power center, the private 
utility rates go up in direct proportion as 
you move away from those centers. 

That demonstrates the competitive in- 
fluence of a TVA demonstration. The 
ascending rates as you move away from the 
Tennessee Valley cannot be attributed to 
increased costs of producing electricity, be- 
cause even if you equalize fuel costs, for 
example, you find the ascending rate phe- 
nomenon showing up as you chart rate zones 
outside the Tennessee Valley and the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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Tennessee Valley Power Consumption Has 
Been Boon to Appliance and Other Man. 
ufacturing Industries of the Nation— 
Part Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, unde 
unanimous consent, I ask that part IT of 
the interview between Mr. Gordon Clapp, 
former TVA Chairman, and Meggs 
Harwell and Caldwell, of the Nashville 
Tennessean, be included in the Appendix’ 
of the REcorp. 

Part III of the interview follows: 

TWICE NATION’S AVERAGE 


Mr. HARWELL. Has development of REA’; 
in the Tennessee Valley been greater than iy 
other parts of the country? 

Mr. Ciapp. The contrast between the Ten. 
nessee Valley and other parts of the country 
is not so marked in that respect as it is in 
the increased use by the individual con. 
sumer. 

The average residential consumption {n 
the Tennessee Valley, which -would include 
rural users, is about twice that of the na. 
tional average. That is one of the functions 
of the low rate. As the rate is reduced, con- 
sumers use more and the heavy investment 
in generating plants is more efficiently used. 

Mr. HARWELL. And doesn’t that in tum 
result in the type of thing you cited earlier 
that the purchase of more appliances— 

Mr. Cuapp. Exactly. The appliance man- 
ufacturers for years since the advent of the 
TVA program have marked the Tennessee 
Valley as the boom market for electrical 
appliances. 

If you added up the amount of money that 
electric consumers in the Tennessee Valley 
have spent in purchasing appliances since 
the war when they became readily available 
again, it exceeds $1 billion. 

There is the increase in house heating, in 
air conditioning, in water pumps on the 
farms, to say nothing of cooking ranges, hot 
water heaters. That increase has bee 
phenomenal in the Tennessee Valley as com- 
pared with other parts of the country, with 
the possible exception of the Northwest. 

Mr. HaRWELL. Do you feel that the TVA 
has given the valley an unfair advantage over 
other parts of the country in its industrial 
cevelopment? 

Mr. Cuapp. No, I don’t believe that is § 
valid point. The power rates in the Tennes 
see Valley are based upon the cost of pro 
ducing power there. The coal was there be 
fore TVA appeared on the scene. The potel- 
tial hydro was in the river. The raw mia 
terials upon which industry must rely wer 
there. TVA simply was a means of mobil- 
izing and utilizing those basic power It 
sources. 

As long as the TVA rates cover all costs 
and provide a sufficient rate of return {0 
private or for the Federal investment, 2? 
valid objection can be made as to whatevél 
attraction that rate level may offer for in- 
dustry. 

One must remember that so far as powe! 
rates are concerned, the Columbia River 
Valley in the Northwest offers much greatel 
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antages than the Tennessee Valley can 
ates They have a bigger and better river for 
offer. “yet, the Tennessee Valley has never 
eal. to my knowledge, that the advan- 
suge of the Columbia River should be neu- 
eee py forcing the private and public 
oe lities in that area to raise their 


power uti : , 
rates so that they won’t compete with the 


Tennessee Valley. 
AIDS OTHER AREAS 


ur, HanweLL. Would you say that the in- 
str velopment of other parts of the 


dustrial de , 
itself is an answer to this ques- 


country in 


tion? 5 . : 
“Mr. crap. It is a sweeping answer to it. I 


think it is clear that we gain greater and 
oreater national strength by encouraging 
within each region that kind of development 
which its natural resources of transporta- 
tion, terrain, minerals, ray materials, grow- 
ing season, fuel and power capacities will 
best support. ; 

The development in the Tennessee Valley 
has not been the expense of industrial de- 
velopment elsewhere. It has, instead, sup- 
plemented, complemented, added to the 
national productive capacity, and has in 
tun encouraged and helped to support in- 
dustrial development elsewhere. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Clapp, let’s consider 
these conflicts that have been—I think you 
have said or implied—the good fortune of 
TVA and the people in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. That is because they had to fight back? 

Mr. Capp. I think they were gocd things, 
yes. The major issues that arose in the 
course of TVA’s success made it necessary 
fom time to time for the people of the 
Tennessee Valley to think very deeply and 
soberly about the value of this development 
that was going on and of which they were a 
very important part. It made them realize 
anew each time these basic issues came 
up—such as the issue about keeping TVA 
free from political patronage—it made them 
realize that they couldn’t safely take the 
continued successful existence of the TVA 
or their whole valley development program 
for granted; that its future depended upon 
their understanding and upon their activity 
and aggressive support of the _ valley's 
program. . 

The issue now confronting the Tennessee 
Valley about future power supply and how it 
shall be financed is another one of these 
basic questions, basic issues, which will call 
as never before for full and devoted under- 
standing of the people so that they can 
relate the outcome of that question to the 
future of the valley and their own contin- 
ued development. 

The proposal that the TVA board has 
made to get an amendment to the TVA act 
authorizing revenue bond financing as an- 
other and additional means of financing 
future power supply, additional steam plants, 
is sound and wise proposal. It will not be 
easy to obtain the necessary legislation, be- 
cause the opponents of the TVA in and out 
of Government will try to use this occasion 
'o destroy the TVA, or to render it wholly 
ineffective and make it fail. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Why? 
ae Cuapp. Because the diehard opposition 

; ne TVA has only one purpose in mind, 
nd that is to dismantle, disband, and get 
nid of the TVA, and they don’t care by what 
means they accomplish that purpose. 
aoe the ill-fated Dixon-Yates scheme 
dan was the vehicle for a kind of slipperi- 
a tae high Government circles that reck- 
Shed without the alert attention of the public 
in these matters. 
to dee eve Why do they feel they have 
map a. Does it have any relation to this 
Seiten spreading ripples of lower rates that 
ies hd the Tennessee Valley? Does that 
MM, aything to do with it? 
ae oe. I am sure that has a lot to do 
iain yee ni Successful existence of the TVA 
efficient, low-cost supplier of power 
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makes the neighboring utilities or private 
utilities anywhere in the country very un- 
comfortable. Being monopolies in the areas 
they serve, they would much prefer not to 
be bothered by any demonstrations of how 
their type of business can be conducted more 
efficiently or more economically to the bene- 
fit of consumers. 
FEAR COMPARISON 


Mr. CALDWELL. The thing they fear most 
is the regulation by comparison. 

Mr. Cxiapp. I think that is right. They 
would much prefer to be not regulated at 
all, or, in lieu of that, be regulated by 
agencies which they can overpower by sta- 
tistics, litigation, and time-consuming hear- 
ings on highly complicated rate studies. 

Mr. HARWELL. You made the statement 
concerning the efficient operation of TVA. 
President Eisenhower gave assurance that his 
administration would maintain the TVA at 
maximum efficiency. Apparently there is a 
considerable misunderstanding as to what 
maximum efficiency means. 

Would you say that for the TVA to be 
maintained at maximum efficiency, it must 
meet the needs of the Valley as to power? 

Mr. Ciapp. Certainly. It must continue 
to meet the needs of the valley as to power 
in the most economical and in the most com- 
petent engineering way available. The TVA 
can meet that responsibility financially un- 
der the present circumstances only through 
two routes; one is through the use of its 
earnings which it can do under the law, 
and has done in the past, but which is never 
sufficient in any private or public utility to 
meet the capital requirements for power 
supply expansion. 

The other route is through appropriations 
by which the Federal Government in effect 
loans money for investment in TVA power 
facilities, the TVA being required by law to 
pay back to the Federal Government over a 
period of not to exceed 40 years every dime 
that is thus invested. The TVA is proposing 
to add an additional means of financing, not 
a substitute means but an additional means, 
whereby it could go at its discretion under 
congressional authorization into the private 
bond market and sell bonds against which 
the revenues from the sale of TVA power 
would be pledged for interest and redemp- 
tion. 

That would give the TVA three means of 
access to capital for expansion of its power 
system by adding steam plants—new steam 
plants, or units to existing steam plants. 

Now, if the administration really meant 
what it said when it promised to maintain 
TVA at maximum efficiency, it will guard 
very zealously the managerial ficxibility 
which TVA has previously possessed, namely, 
access to apropriations and use of its reve- 
nues, and if it wants to relieve the Federal 
budget of some of that capital requirement, 
it will gladly and without tricky restrictions 
upon the management and board of the TVA 
authorize access to the private money 
market. 

HIDDEN DANGERS 

Mr. HaRWELL. Doesn’t one of the alterna- 
tive methods now proposed contain such 
hidden means of crippling the efficient opera- 
tion of TVA? 

Mr. Cxiapp. The proposal which the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has advanced as its own 
self-financing plan for the TVA is full of 
jokers. If the Budget Director’s proposal 
is adopted, it would take away from the TVA 
Board and management that degree of dis- 
cretion which any managerial group must 
have in timing its financing program and 
in choosing from among its various means 
of financing, and draw that discretion into 
the hands of the Bureau of the Budget which 
is not set up to run a power system and has 
no experience in that connection. 

The effect of the Budget Bureau’s proposal 
is to—I think the intent behind the Budget 
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Bureau’s proposal—and intent may be more 
important than the language of their pro- 
posed bill—is to force the TVA Board to rely 
upon an exclusive means of financing, fre- 
quently ill-timed related to the cost of 
money, and thereby increase TVA’s costs. 
It will force TVA power costs up and up in 
the hope that those higher costs would have 
to be recognized in higher rates to the ulti- 
mate consumers—the farmers, the factories, 
the places on Main Street, and in the thou- 
sands of homes throughout the valley. 

If they can perpetrate this intent upon the 
Tennessee Valley, they will have succeeded 
in doing what they had hoped to do by means 
of the Dixon-Yates proposal. 

Mr. CALDWELL. In other words they may 
not have had experience in managing a power 
system, but have had experience in trying to 
destroy one. 

Mr. Criapp. If the maneuvering that pro- 
duced the Dixon-Yates scheme is an exam- 
ple of the Budget Director’s facility in de- 
structive purposes, I would say he is highly 
skilled in that art. 

Mr. HARWELL. There are those who con- 
tend that the Dixon-Yates plan itself was 
a geod one aside from any duplicity in trying 
to get it across. Can you subscribe to that? 

Mr. Cuiapp. No, I cannot. I think there are 
several facts that make that conclusion un- 
supportable. 

In the first place, the Dixon-Yates plant 
was to be located in the wrong place. The 
TVA had gone over that problem of plant 
location from the standpoint of the best in- 
terest of the Tennessee Valley and its con- 
sumers and the best interest of the taxpayers 
of the country, and had settled upon the 
Fulton plant site on the side of the Missis- 
sippi River where there was some solid rock 
upon which it could be built. The Dixon- 
Yates team picked a dubious physical site 
from the standpoint of foundation and sus- 
ceptibility to floods from the Mississippi. 
The Dixon-Yates plant would have added 
transportation costs to the cost of coal, as 
compared with the Fulton site. 

In addition to locating it in the wrong 
place, it was going to produce costs that 
were substantially higher to the Government 
than would have been the case had the TVA 
been able to build the Fulton plant. 


On top of that, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Bureau of the Budget were 
gambling desperately with the record of per- 
formance of the Dixon-Yates combination 
whose first reliance was upon Ebasco, when 
the TVA had already demonstrated in the 
Shawnee-Joppa contest that it could build 
faster and more economically no matter 
where the plant was going to be built. 





Does Budget Bureau’s TVA Self-Financ- 
ing Plan Have Same Ancestry as Aban- 
doned Dixon-Yates Deal?—Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, continuing 
the significant interview which Mr. 
Coleman Harwell and Mr. Nat Cald- 
well, of the Nashville Tennessean, held 
with Mr. Gordon Clapp, former TVA 
Board Chairman, I include part IV in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorpD: 

NOT BY ACCIDENT 

Mr. CALDWELL. That wasn’t by accident, 

was it? 
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Mr. Ciapp. No. That goes back to intent 
again. The only conclusion I can reach 
with respect to the whole Dixon-Yates affair 
is that those who maneuvered to develop 
and negotiate it were more intent upon do- 
ing harm to the TVA than they were upon 
serving the public interest. Naturally, that 
intent led them into a whole series of mis- 
takes which they are now trying to atone 
for by making Messrs. Dixon and Yates the 
financial goats. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The purpose of Dixon-Yates 
Was to deny us an economic power supply, 
and the purpose of the Bureau of the Budget’s 
self-financing plan is to deny us an economic 
capital supply; is that right? 

Mr. Cuapp. I think that is right. Iam con- 
fident that the people of the country and 
their Representatives in the Congress, when 
they examine the TVA’s financing proposal 
and compare it with the Budget Bureau’s 
financing proposal for the TVA, will side with 
the TVA’s proposal. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Would you be surprised if 
the Budget Bureau’s self-financing plan had 
the same ancestry as the Dixon-Yates plan 
had? 

Mr. Ciapp. I not only wouldn’t be sur- 
prised, I would be prepared to assume it. 
Let me add one more thing to that last one. 
I still retain the hope that the President 
and his Director of the Budget, who is now 
so anxious to close the Dixon-Yates episcde 
and have people forget about it, will regard 
the coming crisis of the TVA as a God-sent 
opportunity to demonstrate that the Presi- 
dent really meant what he said when he 
promised to maintain TVA at maximum 
efficiency. 

If the President and his subordinates 
really intend to live up to that promise, 
they will support TVA’s financing proposal 
and try to obtain its enactment in the next 
Congress. 

Mr. HarRweELL. But isn’t that a fond hope? 
Isn’t it rather clear that both Mr. Hughes 
and his predecessor, Mr. Dodge, heard Presi- 
dent Eisenhower when he referred to TVA as 
“creeping socialism” rather than when he 
promised to maintain it with maximum 
efficiency? 

Mr. Cuiapp. They could now make them- 
selves right with their consciences by keep- 
ing a solemn promise. 

Mr. CALpwWELL. Is there any reason why 
TVA should continue to have appropriations 
from Congress in addition to the right to 
issue bonds? 

Mr. Cuiapp. I think there is a special reason 
why the TVA must continue to have access 
to appropriations as a means of obtaining 
capital for new power plants, and the rea- 
son is a very simple one. More than half of 
the capacity of the TVA system, and well 
over half of its energy output is committed 
to Federal national defense establishments, 
particularly the atomic energy program. 

There is no reason that I can understand 
why the Federal Government should not 
finance at least that part of the additional 
power supply for service to itself through 
the cheapest means available, which is the 
Federal Government’s ability to borrow 
money, which is represented in part by ap- 
propriations to the TVA. 


CONGRESS HAS CHOICE 


Mr. CALDWELL. There have been sugges- 
tions of amendment to the self-financing 
plan from Members of Congress who say 
that it is a bad thing for TVA, or any other 
Federal agency, to be permitted to operate 
outside of the Federal budget and outside cf 
Federal debt control. What is your opinion 
on that? 

Mr. Capp. Well, I think there is good 
theoretical support for that view, but I 
don’t see that the TVA’s financing proposal 
raises that question to any substantial 
degree. 
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There is more to the TVA than power. 
As long as the TVA is permitted to pursue 
the objectives assigned to it by law, it will 
have to go to the Congress each year for ap- 
propriations for its non-power activities. 
In the course of those hearings and exami- 
nations, TVA’s plans for future power supply 
will of course, be discussed and reviewed. 

If the TVA at any time, under the flexi- 
bility that would be granted by the TVA’s 
financing plan, were to abuse its discretion 
under a wise financing authorization, the 
Congress could amend the discretion it had 
granted to TVA. 

The Congress will have ample opportunity 
to control the TVA. One of the main ques- 
tions involved in the TVA’s financing pro- 
posal is whether the Congress will authorize 
the TVA to pick its own time to go into 
the money market, to set its own schedule 
for financing—or be subject to specific con- 
gressional approval for each loan. 

When to buy money in my judgment, Is 
a managerial question, not a question of 
political policy. If each bond sale has to be 
approved specifically in advance by the Con- 
gress, I see no justification for seeking rev- 
enue bond financing authorization at all. 
If TVA is not authorized to exercise discre- 
tion it might better continue to rely upon 
appropriations as it has in the past, and if 
Congress and the President failed to obtain 
them for the TVA, the President and the 
Congress will have to take the responsibil- 
ity before the public for the gradual disrup- 
tion of the TVA by repeated power shortages. 

Mr. CaDWELL. Some members of the val- 
ley’s delegation in Congress feel that to win 
approval of any self-financing plan it will be 
necessary to provide for Congress to exercise 
some direct control over TVA’s bond issues. 
They propose as a compromise a plan under 
which bond issues announced by the TVA 
would. become effective if not specifically 
disapproved by Congress within a specific pe- 
riod. Do you think this plan would protect 
the interests of the TVA and permit its con- 
tinued growth to serve the needs of the 
valley? 

Mr. Curapp. That idea has some appeal but 
for my own view I would want to see a 
thorough analysis of this specific proposal. 
I can see how in some circumstances it might 
create difficulties that might be costly. It 
must be remembered that the ability of the 
TVA to proceed economically and wisely un- 
der revenue bond financing must leave to 
the TVA sufficient discretion to pick the time 
at which they go into the market. ~ 

Mr. HarweE Lu. Should we in the valley 
stress the local aspects of the present crisis? 

Mr. Cxiapp. It would be most unfortunate 
and entirely beside the point for this issue to 
be debated on the basis of the Tennessee Val- 
ley versus the rest of the country. In this 
instance, as in the other big debates over the 
TVA, the people of the Tennessee Valley in 
fighting for the principles embodied in the 
TVA’s financing proposal will be performing 
@ national service in winning that fight. 

That is particularly true in this caSe be- 
cause they will simply be asking that the 
TVA power system, of which they are a part, 
be permitted to enter the market for private 
money with which to expand and enhance a 
national asset. 

The earnings record of the TVA power 
system will make TVA revenue bonds a very 
good investment. In fighting for this in 
urging that this method be made available 
to the TVA, the valley is simply asking that 
the TVA have a chance to sell a part of its 
future to private citizens anywhere who 
want voluntarily to invest in the TVA power 
system, 

INVESTIGATORS ACTIVE 


Mr. CALDWELL. Actually, isn’t it true that 
investment concerns here are prepared to, 
and are planning to compete for the oppor- 
tunity of financing the TVA, if the plan is 
approved? 
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Mr. Crapp. As I read the statement Of the 
TVA, of the majority of the Tva Board, it 
60 stated. . 

Mr. Harweut. We have understoog that 
some of the investment concerns in Nash. 
ville have already been making plans toward 
that end. 

Mr. CLaPpP. I would be very much Surpriseg 
if there were not great competition amon 
underwriting groups to have a chance to 
handle TVA revenue bond financing issues, 

Mr. HaRweELL. That would be another jn. 
stance then, wouldn’t it, of TVA’s function. 
ing to the benefit of private enterprise, 

Mr. Cuapp. Of course. 

Mr. CALDWELL. They wouldn't be in for it 
if they were not going to make a profit. 

Mr. HARWELL. That goes without saying, 
doesn’t it? 

Mr. Cuiapp. It goes without saying that any 
private financing group representing poten. 
tial investors would examine the earnings 
record of the TVA, would examine the future 
prospects of the Tennessee Valley power re. 
quirements, would be impressed by the 
record of success in increased power de. 
mands, in TVA’s ability to satisfy it, and 
would regard those bonds as a mighty good 
investment. 

Mr. CALDWELL. But how do the private 
utilities feel about the financing plan? 

Mr. Ciapp. I am sure the people of the 
Tennessee Vailey as well as a lot of people 
in other parts of the country are watching 
the way the opponents of TVA change their 
tune every time TVA makes a suggestion 
about a change in the legislation. 

It wasn’t long ago when the utilities, along 
with other opponents of the TVA were say- 
ing that the TVA should not receive any 
more appropriations but should be required 
to finance its project by the issuance of 
bonds. But now that the TVA has proposed 
to do just that the private-utility spokes- 
men argue against it. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce has done the same 
kind of a flip-flop. 

There is only one safe inference that can 
be drawn from this kind of double-talk— 
the opponents of TVA are not interested in 
the merits of the various methods by which 
the TVA seeks to remain effective and efi- 
cient; they are interested only in making 
arguments that will lead to a lack of public 
confidence in the TVA and in its ultimate 
dismemberment or destruction. 


WORDS OF WARNING 


Mr. CALDWELL. Do you have any words of 
warning as to what we might look forward 
to as fresh obstacles or new points of attack 
during this fight for the self-financing plan? 

Mr. Cuiapp. If past experiences on thes 
basic issues affecting the future of the TVA 
are considered for guidance, I would si 
that no one should be surprised that the 
efforts to get the TVA financing plan adopted 
will take time. 

Victory may be slow in com 
take quite a while. It may take more tha 
the next session of the Congress. It ma 
take another national election to get peop# 
to understand the merits of this idea—as did 
the Johnsonville issue. 

I certainly hope that the people of the 
Tennessee Valley on this occasion, as in the 
past, gird themselves for a long engagemelt 
If it comes quickly, so much the better, but 
we should all be prepared for a long argl 
ment. We should keep going back all the 
time to the basic reasons why the TVA Wis 
started in the first place, the successful re 
ord of achievement which the TVA, in co0oP 
eration with the people of the valley, bi 
achieved, not just for the valley but for the 
whole country, and beyond the confines ® 
these United States. 

We should not be mislead by the attemp' 
of the opponents to make some of the argu 
ments about this TVA financing plan see 
like quibbles over language or argumels® 
over theory and thereby be entrapped in bi 
legislative results. 
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mere will be occasions during this fight 
n the opponents of the TVA will appear 
= willing to compromise and make con- 

z ote tc the TVA—not as far as they ought 
a put farther than some might expect 

0. 

Sant is when we must be most careful 
and make sure that we are not going to yield 
to seemingly attractive bargains that will 
pring @ quick end to the argument. If we 
go that, we may bring @ quick end to the 

Mr. CALDWELL. IT gather that you don’t 
share the apprehensions of your successor, 
the TVA Board Chairman, of great new dan- 
get to TVA if TVA becomes a national po- 
litical issue. 

Mr. CLapp. I’m afraid I'm not very well 
informed about the new director’s views and 
apprehensions. I can only say that the TVA 
has been @ national issue since long before 
it was created. We can be thankful that it 
has been and hope that it will continue to 
be. I mean that very seriously for these 
reasons : 

If the ideas and the principles represented 
inthe TVA and the Tennessee Valley devel- 
opment are of consequence only for the 
Tennessee Valley, then I would begin to 
question whether there need be a TVA. On 
the other hand, as long as TVA and the Ten- 
nessee Valley and the people in the Ten- 
nessee Valley remain true to the joint com- 
mitment they have made for a development 
in the national interest, of course, the TVA 
will remain a national issue. And that, I 
think, is in part the answer to those who 
are fearful that this self-financing scheme 
may somehow remove TVA from congres- 
sional supervision. 

I would say that as long as TVA continues 
todo the kind of job that it is set up by 
law to do, it will, of course, be a national 
institution set into a regional program 
where the Congress will not be permitted 
to forget it. 


A ——— 


Recent Disastrous Floods in New Eng- 
land and California Should Awaken 
Public to the Tremendous Benefits of 
Flood Control as Has Been Made Pos- 
siole by TVA—Part V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, part V of 
the interview recently given by Mr. Gor- 
don Clapp, former TVA Board Chairman, 
to Messrs. Harwell and Caldwell, of the 
Nashville Tennessean, makes some in- 
teresting and significant conclusions 
with regard to flood control and multi- 
burpose programs of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. Under unanimous con- 
sent, the concluding portion of this in- 
lerview, part V, is included in the Ap- 
bendix of the Recorp: 

NO EASY WAY 

Pa aa. And is there no way for the 
YS people to ride easy or tread softly 

or avoid controversy? 
—_o: Certainly not. The Tennessee 
Y program, of which the TVA is an im- 
ager part, represents a practical applica- 
toe a & new idea that has a world spote- 
a co it. An idea of that importance, 
consequence cannot be carried on 
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without a terrific amount of hard work, per- 
sistence, viligance, great abilities, complete 
dedication, and devotion to the task, and 
the thoughtful cooperation of many thou- 
sands of private citizens who are making 
business decisions, public decisions in their 
own local and State fiovernments, and as 
voters in the national scene. 

The very content of the idea and the man- 
ner by which this idea is applied and has 
been applied requires work. Argument and 
discussion are important parts of the proc- 
ess, and that I might add is one of TVA’s 
most important contributions to our nation- 
al life affecting the development of our 
natural resources. 

It has provoked discussion about these 
questions that would not have been pro- 
voked or carried on had there been no TVA. 

We used to have a man in the TVA who 
would occasionaily say, ‘“‘Do we have to argue 
this issue all over again? I thought we 
settled that 5 years ago.” And some of us 
would have to remind him, ‘Look, you never 
settle these questions permanently. The 
very fact that they keep coming up means 
that we continue to discuss, to argue, and 
to be a part of a process whereby the public 
reaches conclusions.” 

And that is one of the functions of the 
TVA. Once it is all neatly arranged, tucked 
away on the shelf so that people forget about 
it, why, it better be ended. 

Mr. CALDWELL. There has recently occurred 
in the section of the country where you live 
now a pair of disastrous floods, and that 
seems to raise for the Northeast some of the 
same questions that we faced before TVA. 

Mr. C.Lapp. The floods that struck New 
England and New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania were terrible in their devastation. 
I am inclined to think that they had a more 
terrible impact upon the people of these 
regions than they might have because they 
have been encouraged too long to consider 
larger and more devastating floods as some- 
thing that would not happen. 

One of the things that struck me as a long- 
time resident of the Tennessee Valley trans- 
planted to Manhattan was that all of this 
is so unnecessary. The costs are tremen- 
dous. The individual losses are tragic. 

Whether the people of this region adopt 
or adapt the TVA approach to their own 
flood control problem and their own water 
supply problem, I think there are more peo- 
ple in this region now than there were be- 
fore these recent floods who can understand 
very well why the people of the Tennesseé 
Valley are so quick to rise to the support 
of TVA whenever opponents threaten the 
TVA’s existence. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Well, moving back from 
New England down to the Valley again and 
treating Memphis as a special case, can you 
see any reason for other big city power 
boards talking in terms of their own munici- 
pal generation? 

SQUEEZE ON MEMPHIS 


Mr. Criapp. Well, I regard Memphis as a 
special case, and I don’t see how the other 
cities of the Valley should or could with wis- 
dom follow the lead of Memphis. I do not 
mean to be critical of Memphis in going 
ahead with the decision to build its own 
plant. There is much to be said in favor of 
the alternative they elected. The adminis- 
tration was squeezing TVA by the throat 
through the Dixon-Yates deal and threaten- 
ing thereby the TVA’s ability to continue to 
suppiy Memphis’ needs without holding 
them up on the price of power which the 
Dixon-Yates deal would have required. 

The advantages which Knoxville, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, and a score of other cities 
and many more communities in the Tennes- 
see Valley enjoy come from the fact that 
TVA system sells the power to those cities 
and rural cooperatives on a regionwide cost- 
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plus basis—averaging all costs over the en= 
tire system and giving all of them the ad- 
vantages of the larger scale operations and 
higher efficiencies which the TVA system as 
a whole involves or creates. 

Now, to think of the Tennessee Valley be- 
coming once again a conglomeration of sep- 
arate power systems with steam plants of 
smaller size units, less efficient units, unco- 
ordinated fuel purchases, with an ultimate 
wide variety among communities on resale 
rates, that is like looking back to the 
days when the private companies were 
claiming to serve the people of the Tennes- 
see Valley. 

It would put the valley back even beyond 
that, because the private utilities at the 
time the TVA came in were moving in their 
slow way toward larger and better integrated 
generating, transmission and distribution 
systems. 

You would have the problem of trying to 
integrate individual small plants by inter- 
change ararngements. Before long, we 
would have a system in the Tennessee Val- 
ley that is like the antiquated systems of 
New England where one-third of the power 
is not a transaction between the supplier 
and the consumer, but a transaction be- 
tween one utility company and another. 
And every kilowatt hour carries a portion 
of the overhead of various companies who 
buy and sell it among themselves, which 
pyramid cost and add superfluous manage- 
ment expenses and high salaried positions 
to every kilowatt hour of energy. 

I cannot believe that the people of the 
Tennessee Valley having experienced and 
been a partner in the most modern power 
system in the world would want to start the 
road back to the time before the TVA began 
the process of building an integrated low 
cost power system. 

BENEFITS FOR ALL 


Mr. CALDWELL. Is the bargaining issue be- 
tween TVA and its big municipal distribu- 
tors over who shall get the profit, a suffi- 
cient reason for the big city power boards 
to consider municipal generations? 

Mr. CLapp. One of the greatest strengths 
of the Tennessee Valley which none of us 
should forget is that the power system of 
the TVA in partnership with the distribu- 
tors, the municipalities and the cooperatives 
of all sizes and shapes, by their adherence 
to a uniform rate policy have achieved a 
spread of development in evening up of the 
advantages and disadvantages as between 
urban and rural living which has meant a 
great deal to the drive and perseverance and 
ingenuity of the whole population of the 
region. 

If the larger cities were to cut themselves 
loose from the power system which serves 
small and big communities alike and there- 
by begin to take away from the rural areas 
and the small towns some of the advantages 
of low cost electricity and center the in- 
dustrial development and job opportunities 
more and more exclusively in the large cities, 
then the people of the rural areas will move 
much more rapidly than they do now away 
from their present communities into the 
larger cities. 

And the larger cities that may think they 
have gained some benefits by this undue 
concentration of development within their 
own city limits by virtue of rate concessions 
to industrial developments will be faced with 
a much higher magnitude of new housing, 
new streets, new sewers, new schools, and all 
of those things which will then have to rely 
upon the taxing power to support. 

Mr. Harwe.u. And wouldn’t rural property 
be reduced in taxable value, putting a fur- 
ther burden upon the city to carry the State 
load? 

Mr. CiappP. Exactly. And the whole State, 
in any case, will suffer because the trend 
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toward a spread of diversification of develop- 
ment industrially and agriculturally which 
has been helped by this uniform rate policy 
will begin to stop, and eventually be reversed. 
Some of the conditions of 1932 and 1933 
that showed such sharp contrast between 
urban and rural living in the Tennessee Val- 
ley would return and be sharper than ever. 


HISTORY OF STRUGGLE 


Mr. HARWELL. We are grateful for the op- 
portunity of this extensive interview and 
conversation on behalf not only of ourselves 
but for all the people of the valley. In con- 
cluding, would you say something of the past 
struggles which TVA has come through suc- 
cessfully, as perhaps an encouragement to us 
in the upcoming fight that we face? 

Mr. CLapp. We should never forget that 
the TVA was nurtured in long public debate. 
When the Government, under President Wil- 
son, started to build the Wilson Dam at 
Muscle Shoals and the chemical plant for 
the First World War, it really set the stage 
for what later became the TVA. The argu- 
ment about what to do with those properties 
went on all during the twenties, and it took 
many years of public debate to bring about 
the creation of the TVA. 

There were two acts creating the TVA 
passed by the Congress before 1933. One 
of them was vetoed by President Coolidge and 
another was vetoed by President Hoover. 

The friends of the idea didn’t give up. 
They kept on fighting for it, and were suc- 
cessful in 1933. 

I doubt if there would be a TVA today 
if it hadn’t been for the stubborn persist- 
ence and vision of George Norris, of Ne- 
braska, who in the Senate led the fight to 
keep the Muscle Shoals properties, chemical 

lants, and Wilson Dam from being sold to 
private interests. He had to continue to 
fight even after TVA was established in 1933. 

Then the utilities, among others, who op- 
posed the creation of TVA, having failed in 
their opposition, tried to take it over. They 
came forward with an inviting inducement 
for peace by offering to buy all of the power 
TVA would produce at the bus‘bar, they to 
sell it to the consumers through their own 
systems. The TVA had made it clear that 
municipalities, cities, and towns and farm- 
ers organized for electric service and not 
for profit should have a chance to buy this 
power themselves. The TVA made clear 
that it was going to carry out the provisions 
of the act. 

There followed a period of several years 
of bitter and deep controversy all through 
the valley between those who favored reten- 
tion of the private utility system and those 
who favored municipal ownership of their 
own distribution systems and the develop- 
ment of rural-electric cooperatives as a 
means of distributing TVA power. 

In very few instances in the history of 
this country has any subject of local interest 
been so thoroughly debated and argued out 
in local communities through the normal 
elective and democratic voting processes. 

In city after city and town after town 
the people, despite the blandishments and 
threats of private utility advocates and offi- 
cials, voted the private utilities out of busi- 
ness and voted their cities into it. This laid 
a@ firm voluntary basis for the partnership 
between TVA and local governments which 
is without parallel in American democratic 
procedures. 

The Supreme Court litigation which fol- 
lowed the long, complicated, and difficult 
negotiations for the acquisition of the pri- 
vate utility systems by the TVA and the 
cities and cooperatives seem many times a 
hopeless thing and sure to fail, but the 
people ultimately triumphed and justice was 
done. 

The recollection of that record of deep 
purpose and vision on the part of the leaders 
in the Tennessee Valley and thousands upon 
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thousands of citizens should be encouraging 
now in the fight that TVA faces, even after 
20 years of successful experience. 

The new Johnsonville plant, which seemed 
hopeles at one time, was won. There was 
the Douglas Dam issue which for a period 
of several years threatened to break up the 
TVA through threats of legislative reprisals. 

The mere mention of this long record of 
vigorous controversy and debate, and the 
many times during each one of them at 
which defeat seemed imminent should en- 
courage TVA and its friends to redouble 
their efforts to give us a real basis for know- 
ing that the Tennessee Valley will come 
through again, and that the TVA will, con- 
trary to the hopes of its enemies, not be 
destroyed or crippled. 

However, it will take no less effort and 
persistence in this case than it took in 
the other instances. It will not be an easy 
victory to achieve, but I deeply believe it 
can be achieved. 


Labor’s Political Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE-‘UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “‘Labor’s Political Rights” which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal on 
December 8, 1955. It comments on re- 
marks made by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. I be- 
lieve this matter is worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Senate and the country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LABorR’S POLITICAL RIGHTS 


Senator GOLDWATER said the other day that 
the newly wedded AFL-CIO has no right 
to endorse a presidential candidate. Former 
CIO President Reuther promptly accused 
the Senator of proposing the political dis- 
franchisement of labor,movement. 

In this little contretemps there is per- 
haps more confusion than basic contro- 
versy. The confusion centers on the word 
“right.” Of course a union, like any other 
group in this country, has a right to take 
a political stand. It has the right to form 
a political party if it wants. 

But buried in the semantics there is also 
an important question—not least for the 
union leaders themselves. 

What Mr. GOLDWATER meant was that many 
union members do not share the political 
views of their union leaders. Therefore, he 
argued, these members’ rights are infringed 
when the union adopts a political position 
in which they do not concur. 

One answer to this, which Mr. Reuther did 
not~bother to give, is that these members’ 
rights cannot be said to be seriously in- 
fringed so long as they retain the right to 
register their disagreement with their leaders 
when they vote on political candidates or 
local or national policies. And this right 
does still exist. Despite the vast amounts 
of time, money, and effort the unions ex- 
pend on political education among the mem- 
bers, considerable numbers of the rank and 
file frequently rebuke the leaders at the 
polls. 

Yet this answer is not the end of the 
matter. The fact still remains that many 
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union members, in some cases perhaps ma 
jorities, disagree with the political stang « 
the leadership while the leadership None. 
theless professes to speak in their politica 
name. 

In other types of organizations the mem. 
bers have avenues of protest besides the 
polling booth. A member of the American 
Legion, for example, who takes serious ex. 
ception to the Legion leadership's attituge 
toward UNESCO or anything else is free tp 
withdraw from the Legion. A member of 
the Republican Party who objects to party 
personalities or policies is free to change 
parties or dissociate himself from any, 

As a practical matter, the member of , 
union is not free in this sense. In many 
cases withdrawal from the union would mean 
withdrawal from his livelihood. So here he 
is, not only a captive audience for the 
union leaders’ political propaganda py 
also—if he happens to disagree with the 
official union line—an unwilling accomplice 
in the promotion of that line. 

And there is no conceivable political ide. 
ology which the leaders could embrace that 
would accommodate the political views of 
all the members. To this extent the Tights 
of the politically dissident are infringed the 
moment the leaders presume to speak for 
them on political matters. 

But the rights are not thereby obliterated, 
The leaders know, and the public doubtless 
realizes, that when they endorse a politician 
or a policy they are not expressing the 
unanimous view of their whole huge an- 
orphous membership. Certainly the answer 
is not to obliterate the leaders’ right to make 
political pronouncements for themselves, 

Indeed, there would be little concern over 
a collision between members’ and leader’ 
rights were it not for the peculiar cond- 
tion of economic sevitude which such a- 
rangements as the union shop have imposed 
on the membership. This is what truly in 
fringes the members’ rights. 

And this fact that unions have become 
fundamentally different from other kinds of 
organizations should give the leaders some 
political pause. The question is not whether 
they have the right to take political posi- 
tions and try to influence their members 
accordingly. It is whether they are wise 
exercise that right, and if so how and 
what extent. 

There are some very practical pitfalls 
Over the years the leaders have increasing: 
ly identified their unions with the policies, 
purposes, and candidates of one political 
party. This means they have increasingly 


selves in the position of endorsing that party 
even when it is not in the best interests 0 
their members to do so. Some would sj 
this is in fact happening. 

Even if they avoid this danger and prat- 
tice the political eclecticism they preach- 
supporting candidates and policies regard: 
less of party—they still have created a t 
for themselves. They cannot get unanimil} 
of support. Because they have made the 
members their economic prisoners, they 
make some their enemies whenever they tai 
a@ political stand. 6 

The members did not join to find a politi 
voice. They already had that. They joined 
to advance their economic interests and 
specifically to improve their position at t 
bargaining table. That provides a broad base 
for very general agreement among the mei 
bers. Politics cannot. E 
The leaders need not worry about losing 
their political rights. But, as they ty °& 
make unions into something unions . 
herently are not, the leaders might aa 
weigh the risks of seeking to lead where the! 
cannot be followed. 
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1956 
Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


ur. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
for the past several years the people of 
my State, along with the people of all 
the other States, have expressed some 
doubt as to the wisdom of the foreign aid 

rogram of our country. They have 
rightfully asked, “What good has it 
done?” : . 

Mr. President, because the subject will 
be debated this year in a rather thorough 
manner, I believe it is incumbent upon 
senators, whose constituents have raised 
some questions about the foreign aid 
program, to make available, as much as 
they can, to the entire Congress the 
thinking of those people. 

I have had the pleasure before of in- 
troducing editorials from the rather pe- 
culiarily named newspaper, published in 
Arizona, from which I now have before 
me another editorial. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial on the subject 
of foreign aids; published in the Brewery 
Gulch Gazette, of Bisbee, Ariz., be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

In a democracy, which this Nation is not 
(we have a republican form of government, 
which is something else), the people vote on 
important questions which concern them. 
In our Republic the people elect Representa- 
tives to Congress who decide these issues. 
We have before us a proposal by the President 
that our Government should give some $5 
billion in the next year to various countries 
and nations all over the world, large and 
small, more than they have been getting 
lately, supposedly to make their people hap- 
pier and friendlier toward us and less friendly 
toward our enemies. In addition to that, 
there is also a program giving them, or some 
of them, more billions annually during the 
next 10 years. There is no doubt that it 
will make them happy, but how pleased will 
they be when the payments stop, if they ever 
do? Many of us are somewhat unhappy 
about those forty-odd billions that have been 
dished out since the end of World War II, 
more than 10 years ago, money that came 
directly out of our pockets. We cannot be- 
Heve that we got our money’s worth; what 
800d did it do? We invited a lot of our knife- 
and-fork brothers all over the world to sit 
down at our table, to eat and talk over a 
deal to become our friends and allies, but 
what did they do outside of eating? If we 
break their plates and they have to rustle 
their own grub, perhaps they will realize 
that we invited them only for a few free 
meals, and they won’t like that. But what 
Tam wondering is, if this were a democracy 
&nd 60 million voters were given an oppor- 
com to vote on this question of dishing out 
or of dollars, pouring them «down rat- 
oa on of us believe, would they O. K. the 
on or would they turn it down? I think a 
re jority of them would say, “No soap. Too 
pan is more than enough.” ‘his is not a 
fanaa” and therefore we, who have to 
re these billions, have no opportunity of 

§ 00 such a proposal. We haven’t been 
cole concerned the past few years because we 
€ told that this giveaway program was 
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nearing an end, that it would be stopped, 
probably this year, but now Washington 
comes up with its 10-year plan. It’s bad 
enough to lend; if the borrower is a bum, he 
becomes an enemy when its time for repay- 
ment, but start giving away dough by the 
month or year and it becomes a never-ending 
program. If you didn’t know it before, you 
know it now. 





“Pop, What Is the Gold Standard?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an article on the gold 
standard which was submitted to me by 
Mr. H. J. Stuhimiller, of Fontenelle, 
Iowa, a banker who has taken an active 
interest in returning to the gold stand- 
ard. The article is as follows: 

“Pop, WHAT Is THE GOLD STANDARD?” 


(By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton 
Rimanoczy) 


I 


Some 40 million American have been born 
since 1933, the year when the United States 
abandoned the gold standard. 

The newspapers seldom mention the sub- 
ject. 

Even in political campaigns the issue of 
gold (which used to be a lively one) is seldom 
raised even by conservative candidates. 

The schoolchild like the little boy on the 
cover would be completely mystified by run- 
ning across the words “gold standard” in a 
textbook. 

A college professor we know, when tempo- 
rarily taking over a junior group of economic 
students from another professor, was amazed 
to discover that in their 2-year study of 
the subject the gold standard had never been 
mentioned to them. 

All this leads us to believe that a few com- 
ments on this ancient and honorable insti- 
tution might interest a lot of our readers. 


rm 


Gold when used as money is a unique force 
in economic and political life. 

Gold money is more than money: it is an 
instrument of economic and political free- 
dom—a curb bit in the mouth of govern- 
mental power. 

The reason for this is that when gold is 
used as money, the supply of gold controls 
the amount of paper money and bank credit 
money that the Government can issue. 

Under the gold standard the gold does not 
actually circulate among the people to any 
great extent because the paper money and 
bank credit money is redeemable in gold, 
making it as good as gold. 

III 


There has always been a sharp division 
of opinion as to whether the gold standard 
is the most desirable money system. 

A good way to understand the reasons for 
these different opinions is to see what the 
gold standard means to different groups of 
people, that is, who benefits from it and who 
is penalized by it. 

For example, to the elected and appointed 
Officials running the Federal Government the 
gold standard means that when they want 
to spend money they must get it from the 
people in taxes—a painful and sometimes 
impossible proposition. 
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The gold standard shuts off the govern- 
ment’s charge account, reduces its spend- 
ing power, and makes the people much more 
critical of Federal expenditures. 

To people who own bonds, insurance poli- 
cies, and savings accounts, the gold standard 
means that the dollars they receive from 
their investment or savings will be worth as 
much, or more, as the dollars they originally 
saved. 

(As matters now stand, in the absence of 
the gold standard since 1933, the dollar has 
lost more than 50 percent of its value.) 

To people who owe long-time debts, par- 
ticularly mortgages, the gold standard means 
that they will have to pay off their debt 
in dollars of approximately the same value 
as the ones they borrowed. 

Iv 


Here then is the situation. 

1. To people in government, the absence 
of the gold standard permits the creation 
(without the people’s consent) of inex- 
haustible supplies of new inflationary money 
which is worthless except for the value it 
sucks from the already existing money. 

2. To people who have saved money, the 
absence of the gold standard makes it im- 
possible for them to predict the value of 
their savings at any future time. 

3. To people who owe money, the absence 
of the gold standard opens the door to the 
possibility of being able to pay off their debts 
with cheap dollars. 

It is easy to see, therefore, why people take 
sides so vigorously on the gold standard 
issue. 

Vv 

Among economists concerned with govern- 
ment policy there are two schools of 
thought. 

One group looks upon the gold standard 
with disfavor because they believe that the 
manipulation of money and bank credit has 
been developed into such a “safe’’ science 
that the money supply should be under the 
control of the experts who will use it to 
regulate the value of the dollar in the “best 
interests of the Nation.” 

One belief within this group is that there 
should be as much inflation each year as 
there is increase in the production of goods 
and services, thus (theoretically, at least) 
insuring that prices will neither rise nor 
fall. 

The gold-standard economists are guided 
by the historical experience of many ma- 
nipulated currency systems without gold 
backing and maintain that the failure and 
eventual blowup of all of these in the past 
is an accurate prediction of what will hap- 
pen to the United States if we continue an 
inflationary cheap money policy. 

vI 


Not long ago we set out to discover 
(through Opinion Research Corp.) how the 
American people felt about the various prin- 
ciples involved in the gold standard and dis- 
covered that from the standpoint of con- 
servatism the people seemed to be way ahead 
of the Federal Government. 

Two of the questions are of particular 
interest. 

One of these. dealt with the desirability 
of cheap money: “If you had the chance, 
would you rather get ahead by receiving 
more money or by being able to buy more 
with the money you are now receiving?” 

Sixty-eight percent said they would rather 
be able to buy more with the money they 
are now receiving. 

The other dealt with the gold standard 
from the standpoint of controlling infla- 
tion and the rising cost of living. 

After being told how the gold standard 
limits the issuance of new money, they were 
asked: “Does going on the gold standard 
sound to you like a good way of controlling 
high prices and inflation or not?” 
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Sixty-one percent said it sounded good to 

them. 
vir 

From these answers it would appear that 
even though the gold standard as an institu- 
tion has become dormant in the minds of 
most Americans, the principles underlying 
the gold standard are very much alive. 

No economist that we know of believes that 
the redeemability of paper money in gold 
coin is a perfect institution. 

Like monogamy and Christianity, they ad- 
mit it to be subject to human error but 
maintain that, like monogamy and Chris- 
tianity, it sets up a moral framework within 
which human error is far less hazardous to 
the security of our civilization. 

It is true that since World War II, America 
has made spectacular economic progress un- 
der manipulated currency. 

But it is also true that the economy has 
been walking the high wire with no landing 
net underneath. 

That is why we believe it might be a good 
time to do some hard thinking about the 
gold standard. 


Tie UMW Cares for Its Own 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the REcorp to include a story by Ger- 
ald Griffin, Courier-Journal staff writer, 
entitled “The UMW Cares for Its Own.” 

The article is as follows: 

THE UMW Cares For Its Own 
(By Gerald Griffin) 


Colorful modernistic hospitals glistening 
in glass and steel have sprung up in the 
most unexpected places in Eastern Kentucky. 

There’s even one of them in the vailey of 
Left Beaver Creek in Floyd County at a village 
called McDowell. 

Any of these buildings, similar in design, 
would grace a large city. They are miners’ 
memorial hospitals, and seven of them have 
been erected on eastern Kentucky soil. Two 
others are in West Virginia. Still another is 
in Virginia. 

Besides the one at McDowell, those in Ken- 
tucky are at Harlan, Hazard, Whitesburg, 
Pikeville, Middlesboro and South Williamson, 
in Pike County on the Tug Fork of the Big 
Sandy River. 

Others have been erected at Wise, Va., and 
in West Virginia at Beckley and Man. 

All 10 form a chain of hospitals located 
along an irregular line extending from 
Beckley, W. Va., to Middlesboro, Ky., piercing 
the heart of the bituminous coal fields of 
the Appalachian Plateau. 

The 10 hospitals, erected by the welfare 
and retirement fund of the United Mine 
Workers of America, have cost approximately, 
so far, $27,500,000. The miners themselves 
didn’t put up that money. Their monthly 
union dues wouldn't go very far in such an 
ambitious undertaking. The coal operators 
financed those hospitals through the 40- 
cent-a-ton royalty they pay to the union in 
the organized areas. 

Since 1946 the operators have paid 
$882,423,780 into the union’s welfare and 
retirement fund. They know that part of 
the royalty money at least is being poured 
back into the regions from which it came. 

There has been some opposition to the 
establishment of the miners’ hospitals, but 
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not outspoken except in isolated instances. 
Representatives of privately owned hospitals 
in the area haven’t beeh too happy about 
the union’s program. Some doctors in com- 
munities where the new hospitals have been 
built probably saw keener competition from 
the physicians and surgeons brought in to 
staff the new institutions. 

But, as a whole, the new hospitals and 
their stafis are being accepted. 

From the standpoint of the union, these 
new hospitals were essential to the welfare 
of the miners and their dependents. And 
an economic factor was involved. It was 
cheaper for the union to operate its own 
hospitals than to pay other hospitals for the 
treatment and care of its members. 

All of these miners’ hospitals, while pri- 
marily for the care of UMW people, plan to 
operate as community institutions. 

In this chain of hospitals, welfare and 
retirement fund officials see an enormous 
saving in their operation as a group through 
efficient supply-systems and centralized serv- 
ices. Eventual plans even call for a central 
laundry and the manufacture of certain 
pharmaceutical supplies. 

Outside of the Armed Forces and the Vet- 
erans Administration, nothing like this hos- 
pital network has been attempted in this 
country, perhaps anywhere on earth, accord- 
ing to fund officials. And its chain-store 
method of management is unique for hos- 
pitals. Supplies will be purchased centrally 
for the entire chain, unloaded at a railhead 
at Williamson, W. Va., and shipped by truck 
to the hospitals. 

Three of the larger hospitals have been 
designated as base units. ‘These are at Beck- 
ley, South Williamson, and Harlan. Satel- 
lite hospitals of the Harlan unit will be those 
iat Middlesboro, Whitesburg, Hazard, and 
Wise. The South Williamson satellites will 
be the hospitals at Pikeville, McDowell, and 
Man. The Beckley hospital has no satellites. 


The base units will provide specialized 
services not available in the smaller hospi- 
tals. But, as all have been linked with a 
teletype service, it won’t take long to get a 
specialist to any of the satellites from its 
base. Patients requiring the attention of 
specialists may be sent to the base hospitals, 
or the specialists may ride the circuit to visit 
patients in the satellites. 

Free hospital care will be available in these 
hospitals for miners employed under UMW 
contracts. Others eligible for free hospital- 
ization are retired union miners and the 
dependents of eligible miners, including their 
wives, children, and parents. Widows and 
other survivors of miners for whom cash 
benefits have been authorized also are eli- 
gible for free care as long as they are receiv- 
ing payments from the widows and survivors 
benefits. 

Other patients, however, may be admitted 
to the hospitals if all the beds are not needed 
for the miners and their families. They 
will be required to pay regular hospital fees. 
Communiiy doctors have been invited to 
bring in their own patients although each 
hospital will have its own staff doctors on 
salary. 

Hospitalization for nonunion patients will 
not be cheap, according to Harold Ward, a 
representative of the fund, who made a tour 
of the chain recently. 

“We plan efficient service, prompt diag- 
nosis, quick attention and cure to reduce 
the number of days spent in the hospital,” 
he said. “No patient will be admitted un- 
less he needs hospitalization, and then he 
will get the best attention possible. These 
hospitals are trying to provide the best of 
service for reasonable cost.” 

Although all these hospitals ‘are amaz- 
ingly well equipped, even to built-in oxygen 
tents, Ward said, ‘“‘we had to pull back our 
horns in order to meet the budget.” The 
cost of just about everything went up after 
the first ground breaking. 
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Ward said that the union expects to have 
its problems in operating the hospitals 
Some businessmen are unhappy at the hos. 
pital wage scale, which starts at §1.25 an 
hour. And some community doctors are 
waiting to see if the union tries to take 
over the medical practice for the entire re. 
gion. Ward said that nothing like thy 
would happen, and fund Officials are ¢o. 
operating fully with the American Medica) 
Association. 

In their report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955, the welfare and retirement 
fund officials said: 

“Existing hospitals have been used ang 
will continue to be used to the fullest aq. 
vantage of the fund and its beneficiaries, 
Some have provided a satisfactory quality 
of service at or near cost; others have sup. 
plied an inferior quality of care often a 
exorbitant rates. Many are privately owned 
and operated for profit with their income 
derived largely from beneficiaries of the 
fund. Their facilities are usually denied to 
physicians other than those employed on 
their staffs. 

“The requisite number of competent phy. 
sicians is thereby discouraged from locating 
in the areas and a monopoly tends to be 
created. The profit hospital is subject to 
the temptation of providing a minimum of 
service at maximum cost. The poorer the 
care the patient receives the larger the profit 
may be. 

“To restrict admissions to the memorial 
hospitals exclusively to beneficiaries of the 
fund would mean that beds temporarily not 
occupied by miners could not be used by 
other members of the community regardless 
of how urgent their needs might be. 

“Not only would other persons be deprived 
of humanitarian service that might spell the 
difference between life and death, but the 
hospital rates would be increased by receiv- 
ing no income from vacant beds that could 
be filled by patients who needed them and 
would pay the cost.” 

Although the hospitals have been built by 
money paid by coal operators, the UMW 
and the fund have little connection other 
than that John L. Lewis heads both of them. 
The administration of the fund, which also 
pays out pensions and other benefits, is 
otherwise separate from that of the union, 

The huge weliare and retirement fund ac- 
tually was started in 1947 when the mines 
had been taken over by the Government 4 
a result of a general strike in the industry. 
At that time the operators began paying the 
union a royalty of 5 centsaton. Since then, 
almost every renewal of the contract has seen 
the royalty rate increase to its present 4) 
cents. 

Naturally, the operators don’t like the idea, 
but at least these hospitals show that fund 
officials are trying to do something for th 
communities in the coal fields. 

The fund’s hospital program is headed by 
Dr. Warren F. Draper, retired Deputy United 
States Surgeon General. Under him are 10 
area medical officers. Medical administrator 
of the Memorial Hospital Association, I 
sponsible for the 10 new hospitals, is Dr 
Frederick D. Mott, Washington, D. C. 


New England Has Something To Sell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1956 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting article fro 
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the Washington Daily News of recent 
date by Mr. Charles Lucey, Scripps- 


Howard staff writer: 
1.5. A. THE BIG Story: NEw ENGLAND PUTS 
‘Irs HOPE IN BRAINS AND SKILL 


BosTON, November 3.—A quiet revolution 
js taking place in this tight and tidy little 
kingdom of New England. 

It is a revolution that faces the cold reality 
that the society New England built on tex- 
tiles and old water-power mills is almost 
one today. 

Factories which rose with the first indus- 
trial revolution and poured their goods all 
over the world in Clipper ships stand gaunt 
and dreary now. There has been hardship 
and suffering. New England is coming 
through an agonizing economic readjust- 

t. 

— England is seeking new industry of 
the bright-and-shiny, day-after-tomorrow 
type on the basis of the greatest resource 
it has to offer: 

Brains! 

Brains in the great research laboratories of 
Yale and Harvard and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technolcgy, Boston College, Holy 
Cross, Boston University, and a score of oth- 
ers—a reservoir of knowledge on which chal- 
lenging new industries can find ways to make 
new products fora newday. Get research in 
here, they say, and new production will 
follow. 

For three centuries now, Yankees have 
earned their living in a hundred ways. 
They've cut marble and granite from the 
quarries of Vermont, fished the Atlantic out 
of Gloucester, built the great brass industries 
of the Connecticut valleys, and sold insur- 
ance around the world. You couldn’t count 
the millions of miles of textiles or pairs of 
shoes that have come from New England's 
mills. 

NEW ENGLAND SEEKS TO HARNESS ATOM 


But today New England is building a 
sturdy future on electronics and plastics and 
electrical goods and metalworking and air- 
craft and is moving to be among the first 
in turning atomic power to peacetime use. 

Head out of downtown Boston on almost 
any main road and you are likely to see 
hundreds of acres of new plant facilities, all 
new red brick and glass and landscaped 
lawns, in startling contrast to the ancient 
New England mills. They’re called industrial 
parks, and they may house a score of small- 
or medium-sized industries. The same idea 
is being followed in Connecticut and the 
New Haven Railroad has another planned 
for Rhode Island. 

New England still has no real answer to 
keeping textile mills from moving South, 
though most men say the worst is past and 
that the ones remaining are the best man- 
aged and most competitive and best able to 
stay in business. And also, they say, making 
the highest-styled textiles. 

But where 275,000 textile Jobs have been 
lost in the years since 1920 there are bound 
to be problems. 

It was inevitable, of course, that as popu- 
lation and consumer markets shifted west- 
ward in the United States, New England 
could not retain industrial dominance. 
When fuel-based energy took over from 
Waterpower the factories began moving 
nearer sources of raw materials and markets. 


A STEADY STREAM SOUTH AND WEST 


pantton textiles went first, then the 
Colens. The shoe and leather industries 
an dispersing southward and westward. 
wean South beckoned with sunshine, cheap 
jan and Tennessee Valley power, offers of 
€ plant sites and factories, and low taxes. 
. a milltowns waved doleful farewell 
life for S which had been their mainstay of 
diate ee Thousands of men hit the 
And th n Search of jobs that weren't there. 
fre is still some unemployment. 
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But today, in town after town, local money 
has been subscribed to take over many of 
those old plants, or has been combined with 
funds provided by privately financed devel- 
opment corporations which saw the need of 
trying to hold old industry and bring in new. 

At Lawrente a group of citizens raised 
$125,000, borrowed $300,000 from the Massa- 
chusetts Business Development Corp. A 
closed mill was bought and small business 
outfits were brought into Lawrence to fill it. 
They had a mortgage burning a short time 
ago; the $300,000 was paid back. That’s not 
unusual. Manchester, N. H., did it years 
ago when the big Amoskeag Mills closed; so 
did Nashua, N. H., and others. 

But New England's greater hope is in sell- 
ing United States industry, increasingly de- 
voting more billions to research on new ma- 
terials, methods, and products, on the propo- 
sition that nowhere in America can it find 
the young brains to build on that can be 
found here in New England. 


THERE ARE LOTS OF SKILLED HANDS 


New England has something else to sell— 
skilled hands with generations of factory 
work behind them. The displaced textile 
worker has proved he’s the good worker in 
electronics and other industries demanding 
sharp minds and deft fingers. 

There are 10 million persons in New Eng- 
land, 2 million more than in 1920. Some 4 
million work outside their homes. It is esti- 
mated now that new industries are employ- 
ing perhaps 100,000 more persons than have 
been lost in the exodus since World War II. 
Jobs in the manufacturing and service in- 
dustries in August were 32,500 over July and 
65,000 over August of 1954. The shoe indus- 
try actually has been staging something of 
a& comeback. 

New England’s growth will not be as spec- 
tacular as that of newer United States areas. 
But that there will be growth New Eng- 
landers are certain. 





Efforts To Obtain Arbitration in Strike of 
Electrical Workers Against Westing- 
house Electric Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a number 
of documents which detail efforts to se- 
cure arbitration in the strike by the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical Workers 
against the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

I believe Senators will be interested in 
these documents, which reveal that out- 
side parties, including governors, 
mayors, Congressmen, and the director 
of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, have urged arbitration or 
a fact-finding board as a means of aid- 
ing settlement of this dispute which has 
been underway since October 17, 1955. 
In each of these instances, the union 
agreed to the proposal, while the com- 
pany refused. 

The documents, I believe, speak for 
themselves. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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TExT OF TELEGRAMS FROM Gov. GEORGE 
LEADER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND GOv. AVERELL 
HARRIMAN, OF NEW YORK, TO PRESIDENT 
JAMES B. CAREY, OF IUE-AFL-CIO, anpb 
CAREY REPLIES 

DECEMBER 19, 1955. 

A nationwide strike of over 50,000 West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation employees is 
now going into its 10th week. As Governor 
of a State in which these strikers live and 
in which Westinghouse has its plants, we 
have been watching this situation with 
growing concern. 

We have been advised that despite many 
weeks of discussions, representatives of the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, and the com- 
pany have been unable to find a basis for 
settlement of the dispute. 

Furthermore, evidence is accumulating 
hat the strike is getting to the stage of 
bitterness where serious violence may result. 

Under these circumstances, and because 
of our earnest desire to see industrial peace 
restored in Pennsylvania, particularly in this 
season of the year, we urge the union and 
the company to submit their dispute to final 
and binding arbitration. While this arbi- 
tration is proceeding the employees would 
be back at work. 

We appeal to the leaders on both sides as 
men of good will to accept our proposal. 

GEORGE LEADER, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 





DECEMBER 19, 1955. 

I.am distressed that after all these weeks 
there has been no settlement in the West- 
inghouse strike which affects some 4,000 
workers in Buffalo. I urge both the com- 
pany and the union to submit their differ- 
ences to arbitration and if this is agreed 
upon that the employees go back to work 
pending the decision of the arbitrator. 

The State government stands ready to aid 
in bringing about a settlement of this dis- 
pute if its services can be helpful. 

AVERELL HARRIMAN, 
Governor of New York. 





PRESDIENT CAREY’S REPLY TO BOTH GOVERNORS 
DECEMBER 19, 1955. 

We have received your telegram urging 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation and In- 
ternational Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, AFL-CIO to arbitrate the 
issues in the dispute that has kept 55,000 
Westinghouse workers on a strike now in its 
10th week. 

This is to advise you that the union ac- 
cepts your recommendation without reser- 
vation. If the corporation does the same, we 
are prepared to work out details immediately. 

The International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO deeply 
appreciates the interest you have shown in 
an effective settlement of this nationwide 
strike. 

JAMES B. CaREy, 
President IUE-AFL-CIO. 





REJECTION BY WESTINGHOUSE 


We fully understand the desire to turn 
this dispute over to arbitration. It is true 
that many types of labor disputes can be 
properly submitted to arbitration. However, 
in this matter, because of our obligations 
to stockholders, we cannot delegate to a 
third party a decision which would affect the 
competitive standing of our company for at 
least the next 5 years. 





JOINT STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE AUGUS-= 
TINE B. KELLEY AND REPRESENTATIVE HER- 
MAN P. EBERHARTER 


A strike in 38 plants across the country 
of more than 50,000 employees of the West- 
inghouse Corp.—the 12th largest corpora- 
tion in the Nation—is nearing the end of its 
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10th week. There are no signs a settlement 
of the dispute is being reached. A skillful 
and conscientious yeteran official of the Fed- 
eral Conciliation and Mediation Service, John 
Murray, has kept the parties to the dispute 
in discussion over many weeks to no avail. 

A few days ago, the Governors of three 
States in which Westinghouse plants are 
located—George Leader, of Pennsylvania, 
Theodore McKeldin, of Maryland, and Aver- 
ell Harriman, of New York—appealed to 
President Gwilym Price and his co-officers of 
Westinghouse and to President James B. 
Carey and his associate leaders of the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, principal union 
involved, to submit all issues in dispute to 
final and binding arbitration. 

Mr. Carey and his associates immediately 
accepted the proposal. Mr. Price and his 
rejected it. We note that Governor Leader 
said in his appeal the strike has reached a 
stage of bitterness threatening to result in 
violence. 

We urge the Westinghouse Corp to recon- 
sider its rejection of the Governors’ appeal. 
We place our faith in collective bargaining, 
but when that breaks down, as in this case, 
we turn to arbitration. We are strong be- 
lievers in voluntary arbitration. We believe 
it is an important instrument of true demo- 
cratic principles. We believe its applica- 
tion during the great industrial development 
of our country has done much to strengthen 
the democracy of our society. Its methods 
are the antithesis of those relied on by 
autocracy. It is based on the rule of reason, 

In their rejection of the Governors’ ap- 
peal, we note that Mr. Price and his West- 
inghouse fellow officers state that “because 
of our obligations to stockholders, we cannot 
delegate to a third party a decision which 
would affect the competitive standing of our 
company for at least 5 years.” We earnestly 


suggest to them that, if they still decline to 
reconsider the Governors’ proposal, they sub- 
mit the simple question of arbitration to 


their stockholders. We learn from Govern- 
ment records there are approximately 1614 
million shares of Westinghouse stock out- 
standing, widely distributed. We further 
learn that Mr. Price and the Westinghouse 
board of directors hold siightly less than 
two-tenths of 1 percent of the outstanding 
shares. 

It is hard for us to believe the stockholders 
would feel arbitration would endanger their 
company as much as a continuation of the 
deadlock and the already-long-drawn-out 
strike with its mounting animosities. The 
employees would go back to the plants while 
the processes of arbitration are functioning. 


JERSEY CiTy, December 22, 1955. 
JAMEs B. CAREY, 
President IUE, Washington, D. C.: 

As mayor of Jersey City where Westing- 
house Electric Corp. elevator division has en- 
joyed a productive 20 years from both com- 
pany and municipal viewpoints I send you 
this Yule message. In the interest of con- 
tinued productivity for your great company 
and its many thousands of stockholders and 
in the interest and welfare of 5,500 em- 
ployees on strike 1,200 of them from Jersey 
City I respectfully even prayerfully urge that 
the spirit of the Prince of Peace be per- 
mitted to enter the field of differences which 
has brought about this 10 weeks of strike 
s0 costly to both management and union. I 
urge that this spirit bring about agreement 
for arbitration of the grievances as soon as 
possible so that the somberness attendant 
with halted production lines be lifted and a 
happier holiday be celebrated by all con- 
cerned. 

Mayor BeERNARp J. BERRY, 
City Hall, Jersey City. 
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BuFFALo, N. Y., December 23, 1955. 
JAMES B. CAREY, 
IUE, AFL, CIO, Washington, D. C.: 

Approximately 20,000 workers and mem- 
bers and their families in the greater Buffalo 
community are directly affected by the 
Westinghouse strike. In the public interest 
we urge that both labor and management 
agree immediately to submit this dispute to 
arbitration before an impartial board of 
arbitrators, the decision of the arbitrators 
to be final and binding upon both parties. 
Continuance of this dispute over 10 weeks 
has brought great suffering to the workers 
in this area and the members of their fam- 
ilies. Their personal hardship is even more 
difficult at this holiday season. To date the 
parties to this dispute have themselves been 
unable to reach settlement. Time has come 
to invite impartial arbitration, otherwise 
human suffering will continue in our com- 
munity. We feel confident that in fairness 
to the stockholders at Westinghouse, the 
workers, their families and most important, 
the public interest, that immediate accept- 
ance of arbitration by both parties is im- 
perative. 

We the undersigned, are willing to arrange 
& special meeting in Buffalo designed to 
settle this strike through arbitration in co- 
operation with Mayor Sensenbrenner’s Com- 
mittee of Mayors, if you feel such a meeting 
will bring immediate arbitration and settle- 
ment. 

May we have the courtesy of an immediate 
reply? For your information a second wire 
of this exact text is being sent to Gwilym 
Price, president, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

STEVEN PANKow, 
Mayor of the City of Buffalo. 
BENEDICT T. HOLTz, 
Supervisor, Town of Cheektowaga. 


January 4, 1956. 

A labor management dispute between the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. and Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO 
resulting in a work stoppage involving ap- 
proximately 45,000 employees has been in 
progress since October 17, 1955. It is my 
conclusion based upon conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the parties and representa- 
tives of this Service, that no substantial 
progress has been made toward a settle- 
ment of this dispute during the intervening 
period of upward of 80 days. The economic 
effects of this work stoppage have had a 
serious adverse effect on many thousands of 
other workers and upon other related in- 
dustries. Representatives of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service have 
exerted every effort in an attempt to assist 
the parties voluntarily to work out for 
themselves a satisfactory settlement; but 
these efforts have not proven successful. 

The public interest demands, in view of 
this impasse, that every method be resorted 
to by the parties in an attempt to resolve 
this collective bargaining stalemate. 

In view of these factors, I therefore, rec- 
ommend to the company and the union, that 
they agree to submit all of the disputed is- 
sues which gave rise to this stoppage to a 
fact-finding board. This board shall report 
its findings of facts and recommendations to 
the parties and to the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service as the basis it considers 
affords opportunity for negotiation by the 
parties to an honorable settlement to this 
dispute which will be fair and equitable to 
both parties. The findings of fact and rec- 
ommendations made by this board shall not 
be final nor binding upon either party. Such 
findings of fact and recommendations shall 
be made in writing and returned to the 
parties as expeditiously as possible for pur- 
poses of further collective bargaining. The 
board shall be empowered to inquire into 
and ascertain all of the facts surrounding 
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the dispute through direct contacts, hear. 
ings, or any such other manner as q Mmajorit 
of the board may believe necessary or me 
visable to enable the board to accomplish jt, 
purpose. 

The board may be dissolved by mutual 
consent of the parties at any time they fee] 
they can effect a solution of this dispute 
without the aid of the board. 

I further recommend that each party des. 
ignate a board representative and notify ug 
in writing within 24 hours of such des. 
ignation; upon receipt of both designations 
I shall immediately proceed to appoint an 
impartial public member of the board who 
will act as its chairman. 

I will appreciate being advised by lette 
or telegram as to whether this suggesteq pro- 
cedure for settlement of this long and Costly 
strike is acceptable. 

JOSEPH FINNEGAN, 


UNION’s REPLY To DIRECTOR FINNEGAN’s 
STATEMENT AND RECOMMENDATION 


The procedure set forth in your com. 
munication of January 4, 1956, is accepted: 
and if Westinghouse will agree with the IUE 
to be bound by the findings and not dis. 
criminate against any striker then work 
could be resumed immediately under ou 
present agreements as modified by the find. 
ings. 

JAMES B. Carey, 
President, 
Aut HartTNETT, 
Secretary-Treasurer, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. 


TELEGRAM SENT TO GWILYM Price By Gov: 
ERNOR FRANK J. LAUSCHE, JANUARY §, 
1956 


Mr. GwityM A. PRICE, 

President, Westinghouse Electric Corpo: 
ration Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Inasmuch as Mr. Joseph F. Finnegan, 
Director of Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion has recommended a voluntary fact- 
finding board be set up to attempt to settle 
the current dispute in which your company 
and its workers are involved and inasmuch 
as it is my belief that the interests of the 
company, the employees and the general 
public will best be served through compli- 
ance with Mr. Finnegan’s recommendation 
I urge that Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
grant its consent to comply with the pro 
posal. 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 

Governor of Ohio. 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
JOSEPH F.. FINNEGAN, 
Director, Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service 
United States Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C.: 

There are circumstances in which a fact- 
finding board, as suggested by the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, can serve 
a useful purpose in settling managemelt- 
labor disputes. The issues in the preset! 
controversy between Westinghouse and the 
IUE (AFL-CIO) are not proper subjects for 
this type of procedure. 

The question in point is simple but funda- 
mental: Can the management of a company 
refer to any agency, not responsible for the 
job security of the company’s employees nor 
for the interests of its stockholders, the 
authority to make recommendations which 
may well have the practical effect of deter- 
mining whether that company will be at 4 
disadvantage for 5 years with its major 
competitor. As you know, the IUE has al- 
ready made a 5-year settlement with ou 
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major competitor, similar to the Westing- 
nouse offer which IUE has rejected. 

Another very important consideration is 
the fact that 26 unions, including several 
also affiliated with the AFL-CIO, representing 
over 25 percent of all union-represented peo- 
ple in Westinghouse, have without striking 
atready signed 5-year agreements embracing 
principles and benefits that the IUE refuses 
to accept, and which would be issues subject 

to fact-finding and recommendations under 
your proposal. The contemplated procedure 
would place both the company and these 
other unions in an unfavorable position be- 
cause they engaged in genuine collective bar- 
gaining and arrived at agreements without 
any stoppages of work. 

For the foregoing reasons we cannot accept 
your proposal of January 4. 

We believe our employees, whose job se- 
curity is at stake, understand the issues bet- 
ter than any fact-finder who has no personal 
stake whatsoever in the resolution of these 
issues. Therefore, we respectfully request 
that the Federal mediation and conciliation 
service consider recommending to the parties 
that, as an alternate to your proposal, a 
secret ballot be conducted under your serv- 
ice’s auspices on whether the IUE-repre- 
sented employees wish to accept the com- 
pany's offer and return to work or continue 
the strike. We will cooperate in every way 
to assist you in expediting the holding of 
such an election. 

One of the reasons prompting this alter- 
nate proposal is the fact that title II of the 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947, 
section 203, dealing with the functions of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
specifies in paragraph (C): “If the director 
is not able to bring the parties to agreement 
by conciliation within a reasonable time, he 
shall seek to induce the parties voluntarily 
to seek other means of settling the dispute 
without resort to strike, lockout, or other 
coercion, including submission to the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit of the em- 
ployer’s last offer of settlement for approval 
or rejection in a secret ballot. The failure 
or refusal of either party to agree to any, 
procedure suggested by the director shall not 
be deemed a violation of any duty or obliga- 
tion imposed by this act.” 

We firmly believe that our proposal for a 
secret ballot is truly a traditional American 
procedure, as Congress clearly indicated by 
mentioning it specifically in defining the 
functions of your service 

Rosert D. BLASIER, 

Vice President, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 





REPLY OF UNION TO PROPOSALS MADE TO THE 
UNION AND CoMPANY JANUARY 11 BY A 
MEETINGS OF Mayors OF WESTINGHOUSE 
PLANT CITIES 


We are grateful for the participation and 
interest of the mayors, and the country owes 
themadebt. We are gratified by their state- 
ment today in that it endorses two basic po- 
sitions already taken by our union. We 
Proposed and proposed again round-the- 
clock, 7-day-a-week collective bargaining to 
start immediately and until the strike is 
settled, 

We long ago proposed and riterate a pro- 
Posal for an interim agreement which we 
Presented today to the mayors. This in- 
Cludes the following points: 
dn one we get now assurances in writing 

ere were not be wage cuts as a result 

rd a company’s new time study program 
> ene issues will be arbitrated. 

ona ene on wages under our current 

een. will continue for 30 days after the 

‘thee . work. If no agreement is reached 

oii ime the amount of the wage increase 

; e submitted to arbitration. 

i: to start as soon as the wage 
Sines ae, the question of a longer 
the basis of such an interim agree- 


Yr ; 
nent the strike could be settled immediately. 
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REJECTED BY PRESIDENT PRICE OF WESTING- 
HOUSE 


It is very evident that the mayors tackled 
this difficult problem with great earnestness 
and objectivity. Also the company believes 
that the mayors’ proposal has considerable 
merit. The problem is that the negotiation 
of an interim arrangement under which the 
IUE would agree to its members coming back 
to work would probably be difficult and time- 
consuming in view of the qualifications 
placed by the union. Furthermore the offi- 
cial negotiations under sponsorship of the 
United States Mediation and Conciliation 
Service are expected to continue and it might 
well be that these negotiations would pro- 
duce a permanent settlement more quickly 
than the temporary one suggested by the 
mayors. Furthermore, Mr. Joseph F. Finne- 
gan, Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, has requested both the 
company and the union to desist from public 
proposals and counterproposals and to rely 
on the normal! processes of closed negotiating 
sessions. Accordingly, while we do not re- 
ject the majors proposal, be welieve it is a 
wiser course of action for the time being to 
pursue the prospects of a settlement in the 
regular negotiating sessions. The manage- 
ment of Westinghouse is very appreciative 
of the time and effort devoted to the prob- 
lem by the mayors and of their willingness to 
be of service on behalf of the communities 
they happen to represent. 

GwIiLyM PRrRIcF, 
Chairman and President. 





When Memory Ceases to Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following beautiful editorial from 
the Gazette, Montreal, Canada, Friday 
November 11, 1955: 

Nor Lost UNLESS FORGOTTEN 

“Our dead are never lost to us until we 
have forgotten them.” 

These words are carved on a stone in an 
old Highland burying-ground. They are 
words that speak of the sacrament of re- 
membrance. On this grey November day 
the dead are remembered, that they may not 
be lost. For all that holds them to the 
present hour, and to this place, is the mem- 
ory of the living. Once that bond is broken, 
the dead are lost to the living, the living 
to the dead. 

The desire to be remembered after death, 
with some warmth of affection, is one of the 
deepest of human emotions. It may be less 
an emotion than an instinct, something that 
goes deeper than a conscience desire. It is 
close-allied to life itself, as though the chill 
of being forgotten puts ashes upon the 
grave, and no greenness. 

Only those who have come to hate the 
world and life would wish to have the earth 
swallow them up and be utterly forgotten. 
For all others there is in life, and perhaps 
most near its end, the hope that those from 
whom they part company will yet hold them 
in a firmness of memory, like a hand held 
out, true in its grip, and not weak with in- 
difference. 

Death is never death in this world so long 
as memory holds the dead close to life. More 
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than a long century ago Thomas Hood was 
writing these words: 


“It is not death * * ® 

That this warm conscious flesh shall perish 
quite, 

And all life’s ruddy streams forget to 
fiow ses 

It is not death to know this—but to know 

That pious thoughts, which visit at new 
graves 

In tender pilgrimage, will cease to go 

So duly and so oft,—and when the grass 
waves 

Over the past away, there may be then 

No resurrection in the minds of men.” 


On such a day as this it is only fitting that 
there should be the public ceremonial of 
remembrance. For 2 minutes the work of 
the world will cease that the dead may have 
their resurrection in the minds of men. 

But this gray and solemn ritual should be 
only the outward symbol of the inner ritual 
of remembrance, the quiet and natural re- 
membrance, at the going down of the sun and 
in the morning, when the dead are made 
alive. 

Memory might seem a slight bond to keep 
the dead from being lost to the living. For 
memory is crewded in the passing scene of 
the present. And memory fades. Does this 
mean, then, that these dead of the wars, 
honored today so impressively, will yet be 
lost to the living? 

It will not be so. For memory is not 
merely a shadow in life, an intangible and 
fragile thing. As life goes on, memory comes 
to have the quality of life itself, and life the 
quality of memory. 

For life itself becomes more and more a 
mystery, @ dream almost, something intan- 
gible, vulnerable to change. It is a feeling 
that comes to all. It may come soon, it may 
come late, but come it will. It is the feeling 
in the words of the old hymn: 


“Days and moments quickly flying 
Blend the living with the dead.” 


Nor do old memories fade as the years pass, 
as weather may wear out an inscription 
carved in stone. As the years pass, it is the 
distant things that become the clearest, 
those known long ago who come back, the old 
companions, long dead, who are most real. 
The dead, so far from being lost by the 
memory that fades, are cherished most by the 
memory that calls them home. 

The dead of the wars, on such a day as 
this, are not hailed as those who have their 
backs turned upon us as they recede into the 
gray mist. They are hailed, rather, as those 
whom we approach, and who approach us. 

“The dead are never lost to us until we 
have forgotten them.” Soruns the old High- 
land inscription. 

And the returning dead cannot be for- 
gotten by the living until that time when 
memory ceases to matter, when the mystery 
is ended, when life and death are joined, and 
when there will be no more gray silence of 
November. 





Dr. Ernest F. Swift of the National Wild- 


life Federation Issues a Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
the text of an address made by Dr. Er- 
nest F. Swift, executive director, Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, Washington, 
D. C., at the annual meeting of the Mil- 
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waukee County Alliance at the Hotel 
Schroeder in Milwaukee, December 2, 
1955. When Dr. Swift left his position 
as Deputy Director of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service last summer, we all lost one 
of our ablest and most dedicated career 
public servants. Dr. Swift’s message is 
one that may well scare those who cher- 
ish what is left of our natural resources. 
Dr. Swift’s address follows: 

Conservationists have a terrific power to 
influence public opinion so long as they can 
stay organized to accomplish their objective. 
By and large, it is not a sustained power. 
It is a mystic and elusive one, more like 
quicksilver, one might say. 

When the call to arms is of sufficient sig- 
nificance to capture the collective imagina- 
tion of the conservationists, like quicksilver, 
they gravitate to a common purpose; and 
when the battle is seemingly won and the 
hazard over, they disperse to their daily 
tasks and so become a mystic and indefin- 
able force. They mystify and frustrate the 
politicians because they cannot be identi- 
fied by party, color, or creed. Their con- 
servation ideals are something apart from 
all other loyalties, alliances, and fealties. 
One day they are embroiled and bickering 
among themselves, the next they stand be- 
fore a legislative committee with united 
front; branded by some members of the 
business and scientific world as a group of 
disorganized half-baked fanatics. 

= = = . o 

Conservationists are not universally 
blessed with the virtue of eternal vigilance 
and this is why they gain two feet and lose 
one and a half; for unless the issues appear 
large and appealing, unless they have some 
emotional punch, unless a big smoke signal 
is sent up, the conservationists will not co- 
ordinate their mighty force to defeat the 
myriad of small, isolated but continuing ef- 


forts, of constant destruction which col- 


lectively represent mass destruction. Wild- 
life conservationists win some battles but are 
losing the war. 

s s s = 


I certainly pose as no expert but I do think 
that I can point your attention to some 
facts of considerable importance regarding 
waterfowl from beyond the boundaries of 
the State and the Mississippi Valley. 

To begin with, we start with a basic differ- 
ence as related to the common concept of 
local or native game species; waterfowl prob- 
lems are international in scope. This fact 
was early recognized and resulted in a treaty 
with Great Britain in 1916. To give effect 
to the treaty, Congress passed the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act in 1918. Over the years 
Congress has repeatedly taken cognizance of 
this great resource and acted to protect it. 
The Migratory Bird Conservation Act of 1929 
was implementing legislation for the estab- 
lishment of migratory bird refuges and cre- 
ated the Migratory Bird Conservation Com- 
mission to promulgate land acquisition for 
refuges. This Gommission is composed of 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Interior, and 
Commerce, plus 2 Senators and 2 Members 
of the House. Again in 1934 the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act and the Coordina- 
tion Act were made law to help finance and 
protect transitory wildlife. 

A treaty for the protection of migratory 
waterfowl was ratified between Mexico and 
the United States in 1936. 

I have heard it stated that the Department 
of Agriculture had a mandate to subsidize 
drainage; that is not quite correct, but if the 
Migratory Bird Treaty is not a mandate to 
protect birdlife then it takes on some such 
status as our Indian treaties. A mere scrap 
of paper. 
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By the very nature of this far-flung prob- 
lem, when hunters attempt to view its con- 
tinental complexities from behind one duck 
blind, it is too much to expect that he will 
comprehend all its intricate ramifications. 
Until recently few, if any, State adminis- 
trators had any factual knowledge to guide 
them because it was so far away as com- 
pared with local troubles, they paid little 
attention to it except to berate the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and accede to local pressures 
so they would be taken off the hook tempo- 
rarily on some other problem. 

One fact stands out above all others. If 
waterfowl are to be perpetuated as a game 
bird and not classified with song birds, it is 
high time that the rank and file of the con- 
servationists have some fundamental under- 
standing of the multitude and variety of 
issues, crosscurrent, and roadblocks in- 
volved, and beyond that they should begin 
to appreciate the limitations of their own 
knowledge and begin to rely on career men 
for their advice. 

As a resource to be preserved and perpetu- 
ated, migratory waterfowl is one of the most 
valuable on the continent. The situation is 
not all bad but it is a long way from being 
entirely satisfactory for those conservation- 
ists who attemapt to peer into the future 50 
years ahead and compare them with the past 
50 years. 

I can remember back that far along with 
some of you present. My experience was in 
western Minnesota and the Dakotas. Long 
files of ducks and geese from horizon to 
horizon quacking and honking their way 
north while the spring winds warmed the 
earth and smiled on the _ pasquefiower. 
South in the fall, day after day, with the 
Arctic chill in their tail feathers. 

They were uncounted and without num- 
ber; laws were something to joke about. 
Spring shooting was nearly as common as 
fall hunting. Market hunting was a recog- 
nized occupation. Subsidized drainage, 
which has destroyed a greater part of the 
finest waterfowl habitat in the United 
States, had not been included into the offi- 
cial conservation concept of the Department 
of Agriculture. The pothole country of the 
Dakotas and Minnesota was still one of the 
best duck producing factories in the North 
American Continent. 

This has all happened in my lifetime, 
ladies and gentlemen, something that I can 
remember; and so I wish to remind you as 
forcefully as I can that too many adverse 
factors cannot come along to rock the boat 
or migratory waterfowl will be classified as 
@ songbird at some future time. 

It is wishful thinking to hope for origi- 
nal population, to keep them at the present 
level is going tobe a sizable job. 

Today more than 80 percent of all water- 
fowl nests in Canada and Alaska. From the 
Bering Sea to Ungava, from Baffin Bay Is- 
land and the Mackenzie River south to the 
border. The highest potential is in the 
Saskatchewan prairies with Alberta and 
Manitoba running second. The future trend 
of economic development in the prairie 
provinces will, in a great measure, determine 
the destiny of waterfowl of the North Amer- 
ican Continent. 

South-of the border about 80 percent of 
the nesting grounds of the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota, the best in the United States, has 
already been destroyed, mostly by subsi- 
dized drainage. 

At the time of settlement of the Midwest, 
there were 115,000 square miles of pothole 
country in Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. Today, the pothole coun- 
try has been eliminated in Iowa and re- 
duced in Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota to 56,000 square miles. Iowa 
originally 3 to 4 million ducks in production. 
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DRAINAGE IN THE POTHOLE CouNTRY 

On a 10-township sample in Minne 
16 percent of the potholes were draineg be- 
tween 1945 and 195@. 

On the basis of published PMA records for 
the period 1944-54, there were expende 
$1,800,000 in subsidy for drainage of 800,000 
acres, of which it is estimated 25 Percent 
were actual acres drained, or 200,000 acres 
in South Dakota. 

On the same basis, the drainage subsigy 
in North Dakota, of over $1,800,000 has re. 
sulted in drainage of 335,000 acres, 

On the basis of PMA records for 1949 ang 
1950 for all three States, there were 32,000 
potholes per year drained with a subsidy 
payment. 

More than 2 percent of the remaining pot. 
holes have been drained each year in the 
pothole country. 

In recent years, although no more thay 
3 percent of the land in eastern South p;. 
kota is wetland acreage, yet over 40 percent 
of the ACP payments have gone for drain. 
age in certain counties in certain years, 

Between 1946 and 1950, 10,700 potholes 
were drained in eastern South Dakota and, 
between 1950 and 1954, 130,300 acres of wet. 
lands were drained. 

But in looking to Canada as the last source 
of waterfowl for the American hunter, agri. 
culture and oil interests up there are 4). 
ready competing with the ducks. The 
prairie province farmer will flatly state te 
does not want unlimited duck populations, 
Spring planting sometimes comes when the 
ducks are nesting, with the result thats 
high percentage of nests are destroyed, 
There are instances of deliberate nest de. 
struction. When there is delay in fall har. 
vesting, depredations occur at which time 
permits to kill are issued. 

Drought and floods have a marked in- 
fluence on nesting in addition to the human 
influences. This year conditions are good s0 
there was a marked increase. Some seasons 
end up in a decrease. Winston Mair, Chief 
of the Wildlife Service of Canada, recently 
told me that the depredation by waterfowl 
this past summer and fall was very slight in 
spite of the increase of birds due to a favor- 
able hatching season. There is no question, 
however, but what the depredation threat is 
used as a bugaboo for liberalization of 
seasons and kill permits. 

The question is frequently asked, “Why 
does the Pacific flyway have a larger daily 
bag limit and a longer season on waterfowl 
than the rest of the Nation?” Primarily be 
cause a large proportion of the ducks of that 
flyway winter in California and nearly % 
percent of the waterfowl habitat in that 
State have been destroyed. Irrigation farm: 
ing has taken over the once vast tule marshes 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, 
the former wintering area of untold millions 
of birds. Irrigation has moved out into the 
desert and is still on the march in the Im 
perial Valley. Crops are rotated the yea 
round and are subject to depredation during 
the winter months by birds who now have 
little or no place to rest and feed. Like the 

anadian, the California farmer does not 
want too many ducks; not when agricultural 
expansion is paid for by the taxpayer. The 
claim of an overpopulation of ducks in Call- 
fornia or Canada is true or false depending 
on whose ox is being gored. 

One key to the Pacific flyway situation are 
three refuges: Upper Klamath in southern 
Oregon and Lower Klamath and Tule Lake 
Refuges at the border in northern California 
These two California refuges cornprise al 
area of about 60,000 acres and upon which 
nearly 80 percent of the flyway population is 
dependent for food and protection. It # 
their ancestral home pinched down to & 
mere fraction of its former dimensions. 
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Apparently about 10 to 12 percent of the 
nual waterfowl production can be credited 

to the remnant of breeding ground habitat 

nthe United States. What may remain if 
ye continually reshape the face of the con- 
tinent with drainage, flood control, and irri- 
gation is a matter of speculation. In the 
glamath Basin of Oregon, reclamation de- 
yel0) ment has, since the turn of the century, 

yerted nearly 200,000 acres of waterfowl 
habitat to cropland. The fate of the Tule 

Lake National Wildlife Refuge, when the rec- 
mation district in which it is located is 
taken over by the water users, remains to be 
determined. Here, public lands have been 
grained with public funds and the crop pro- 
auction has contributed to local economy, 
yet at the same time, added to a national 
problem of what to do with the overflow from 
pulging granaries. In the growing scarcity 
of natural feeding grounds, the ducks and 

se have been pitted against the farmer, 
and are in competition with the Commodity 
credit Corporation for grain which might 
otherwise be added to surpluses stored in the 
holds of idle cargo ships. 

These refuges were not all purchased by 
duck-stamp money but a goodly part were 
overlays of land under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and used as refuge by 
permit and agreement. The operations are 
all financed by duck-stamp money. 

Agricultural interests continue to hammer 
away at each succeeding Secretary of In- 
terior to relinquish more Klamath and Tule 
lake refuge land. Some is submarginal and 
subject to frost. Recently it was pinched 
down still more for farming purposes and 
partly lost to waterfowl. If conservationists 
allow this acreage to be diverted to agricul- 
ture, they will have to stand trial along with 
the perpetrators for one of the most damag- 
ing and wasteful anticonservation acts in 
history. 

The greater part of the waterfowl of the 
Pacific Flyway depend on this 60,000 acres 
fora period of time in their flight south; 
their fate hangs on a thin thread. It is true 
there are refuges to the south welded into 
avast pattern of irrigation where the birds 
continue a precarious existence. Finally, the 
biNs reach Imperial Valley just above the 
Mexican border. This is where much of the 
depredation takes place. As a result, kill 
permits are issued to the landowners to kill 
and harass the birds until they start north on 
spring migration. 

The California Fish and Game Depart- 
ment has spent from eight to nine million 
dollars in recent years on waterfowi refuges, 
management, feeding, and so forth. The 
State laws and the landowner attitude has 
been such that it is nearly impossible for 
either the Federal Government or the State 
conservation department to make purchases 
for refuges. If I recall, the State was re- 
cently negotiating for some 8,000 acres at 
about a half-million dollars for the bare 
land, This does not make Horicon look like 
it had too much money invested in it. In 
addition, the problem is very complex and 
fraught with much bitterness by the various 
interests that are competing for land use 
in California today. Both Federal and State 
agencies have made a valiant effort to ease 
the problem but always are faced with in- 
surmountable odds. 

The attempted feeding program has di- 
vided the California Conservation Commis- 
sion. Some are dissatisfied. The unattached 
hunter feels it favors the duck clubs, of 
which there are many, powerful and 
wealthy. In the past 2 years, only about 
10 percent of these duck clubs have taken 
advantage of the so-called feeding program 
and many of them admit they use it not for 
the purpose of feeding the birds but for 
the purpose of enticing them to their duck 
club. I am told there will be a concerted 
effort to have this feeding law abolished 
by the next California Legislature. The 
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Lostetter report was a report by a man 
highly qualified and with many years of 
experience in handling waterfowl depreda- 
tions. The facts of his report were not re- 
pudiated by the career biologists of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. They all agreed with 
him but these career people should be al- 
lowed to publicly speak for themselves and 
not be quoted by inference through the 
press agents of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Along the coastal areas of the Gulf of 
Mexico, an inland waterway plus drainage, 
has destroyed tremendous areas of inland 
marsh where waterfowl wintered. Salt water 
came in some places and destroyed the vege- 
tation. Other fresh water drained out. The 
lower Mississippi is being throttled by the 
Army engineers with the result that much 
former bird area is being drained for various 
reasons. Waterfowl are being forced to 
winter further north and the lower country 
is losing out On a great deal of its former 
hunting. 

In the Lacassine Refuge, Louisiana, where 
there has been a costly development with 
duck-stamp money, the oil interests are 
pressing for drilling privileges; on the Sabine, 
the shell interests propose to remove shells 
which would destroy the duck-feeding 
grounds; the lumbering interests are exert- 
ing pressure to get the last virgin cypress of 
the Okefenokee Swamp; on the Chincoteague 
Refuge in Virginia, efforts have been made 
to allow dredging for zircon and titanium, 
and it is now threatened with a toll road 
to be built by private industry to service a 
real estate development. Real estate may 
win too. 

In Massachusetts the State has petitioned 
to take over the Parker River Waterfowl 
Refuge for a honky-tonk recreational area. 

In Oregon there is a move to set aside a 
substantial portion of the Malheur Refuge 
of 165,000 acres, and vital to the Pacific fly- 
way, for homesteading and _ irrigation 
projects. 

One of the most important refuges of the 
central flyways, and in that critical area of 
wetland drainage, the Lower Souris Refuge 
of North Dakota, farmers are demanding 
parts of it for pasture and the elimination 
of the refuge. Gas and oil companies are 
already exploring it for future drilling. 

Strawberry Valley Refuge, Utah. | Estab- 
lished 1908, 14,000 acres. Now abolished, 
1955. Control of all hunting and fishing 
resources pass to water users. Public must 
pay—former public property. 

The Air Force is now using a part of the 
Cabeza Prieta Arizona bighorn sheep game 
refuge for gunnery practice and wants more; 
the Army has requested more of the Kofa 
game refuge, Arizona, much of which they 
wish to use for the testing of poison gas; on 
the Desert Game Range, Nevada, the Air 
Force is taking steps to get primary jurisdic- 
tion over some 600,000 acres. It is a bighorn 
refuge. I spent some time inspecting this. 

According to reports the Air Force has de- 
cided not to make any further attempts to 
obtain the Aransas Refuge as a flash-bomb- 
ing areca. This is the refuge where the last 
whooping cranes make their home and again, 
incidentally, it was the intervention of the 
Canadian Government that was one of the 
deciding factors. Canada, through their 
Ambassador, very emphatically protested the 
use of this refuge area along the Gulf of 
Mexico as a flash-bombing range. 

A brutal contempt for wildlife values and 
an even greater and more alarming con- 
tempt for the democratic processes can be 
reviewed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD on 
the attempted rape of the Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge, abutting Fort Sill. 

Wilderness and wildiife advocates are 
constantly being confronted with questions 
and statements by some. of the Nation's 
leading scientists, by economists, by big bus- 
iness, the military, by proponents of gran- 
diose reclamation schemes which purportedly 
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seem unanswerable. These pronouncements 
are made with such a weight of authority 
as to brook no contradiction or debate and 
it must be admitted that wildlife interests 
sometimes find them extremely difficult to 
rationalize. 

And so the pintail flies down the Klamath 
Basin, the Sacramento, San Joaquin, the San 
Bernardino and the Imperial Valleys to be 
harassed all winter as a trespasser and a 
thief. The old green head of the Mississippi 
finds his coastal marshes devoid of food and 
full of salt water, or dry, and when he flies 
north in the spring, circles his favorite pot- 
hole only to find a cloud of dust rising from 
the cutting blades of a disk harrow. In fact, 
during late summer, fall and early winter, 
from the Arctic Circle to the Gulf of Mexico, 
he is subjected to open hunting seasons for 
64 months. 

In closing, I wish to leave a few thoughts 
for your reflection: In the light of history, is 
it improper for us to examine the ideologies 
of our prophets, past and present? 

In the days of my youth, while the big, 
bad lumber barons stood trial for the de- 
struction of our forests, and the Lord knows 
they were far from lily white, the free-run- 
ning fires from the smoke-filled clearings of 
thousands of settlers were the glorious signal 
of manifest destiny for the cut-over coun- 
try. Fire was progress. The more fire, the 
more progress, For 30 years you have been 
taxed to heal the scars of a succession of 
gigantic abuses to the land, both State and 
national. At the time it was called progress, 
resulting from a high quotient of misguided 
evangelism; managing marginal land with 
marginal knowledge. Fifty years ago, the 
draining of Horicon Marsh was an outstand- 
Today you are 


ing victory for progress. 
taxed to reflood it. 
Fifty years ago the miles of drainage 


ditches in the ancient peat bogs of central 
Wisconsin was another milestone of progress. 
Today those ditches have been plugged and 
the land is growing timber and producing 
wildlife. However, talk of more progress is 
in the air now that the water table has 
been brought back. There is interest to 
place one of Wisconsin’s greater recrea- 
tional areas into irrigation. 

Two decades ago, agricultural leadership 
advocated clean farming and row crop till- 
age on as much as 30 percent slope regard- 
less of the effects of erosion. It took big 
Hugh Bennett and millions in subsidies to 
start a change in that pattern. 

Think long and hard before you accept the 
new connotation of the word “conservation.” 
Scientific exploitation, just a thin line from 
plundering. * * * 

Those who devise means have been fan- 
tastically successful but we are no longer so 
sure as we once were that the ends being 
reached are desirable or even _ tolerable. 
Many suspect that the world is not becom- 
ing in every way a better place for human 
beings to live in. Some suspect, even, that 
it threatens to become a place where they 
cannot live at all. And that is the penalty 
we are paying for being so pleased with the 
fact that we are going somewhere rapidly, 
that we are not at all concerned over the 
question where we're going. 

Conservationists, like many other scien- 
tists, are beginning to realize that the ques- 
tion of values has caught up with them. 
But there is no general agreement among 
them as to what they want to conserve or 
why it is worth conserving. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, you will 
continue to band together sporadically in 
an attempt to save resources which to you 
are near and dear, and at the same time, 
you will continue to tax yourself and have 
your Congress issue mandates that the tax 
money shall be used to destroy those very 
resources that are near and dear. 

You think you want these values saved 
but you will deny yourselves nothing in a 
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material way to guarantee that preserva- 
tion. And in the end, some individuals wish- 
ing to be counted among those who are 
serving: in the ranks of conservation, if and 
when these decisions regarding creature 
comforts and effects on the pocketbooks 
have to be made, will take the 30 pieces of 
silver and give their conservation principles 
the Judas kiss. Leopold said: “There are 
some who can live without wildlife, and 
some who cannot.” To me, the issue is as 
simple as that. 


Address by Governor Harriman at the 
Constitution Day Celebration of the 
New York Committee, Benjamin Frank- 
lin 250th Anniversary Celebration, New 
York City, September 17, 1955 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, today is the 250th anniversary 
of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. 
Throughout the civilized world, voices 
are raised in his honor, commemorating 
his great contributions to government, 
to science, to literature, and to all the 
arts which advance the progress of man- 
kind. 

The people of my city, Albany, N. Y., 
wish to join in this accolade, because 
in our community Franklin presented, 
more than 200 years ago, the Albany 
plan of the Union. 

The distinguished Governor of our 
State, in a talk last September, said bet- 
ter than I possibly could what the Na- 
tion and the world owes to Franklin. I 
should like to incorporate his remarks in 
the ReEcorpD: 

I welcome the unusual occasion which 
gives me the opportunity of being with you 
tonight. It serves not only to remind us 
of the greatness of the Constitution under 
which we live, but of the man who did so 
much to light America on its way toward hu- 
man freedom. It serves, moreover, to point 
up the essential differences in the titanic 
contest that is going on today between free- 
dom and tyranny for the possession of men’s 
minds and bodies—a contest so vital to the 
peace of the world. 

Tonight we are on the threshold of a na- 
tional and international celebration to honor 
Benjamin Franklin on the 250th anniversary 
of his birth, which took place in Boston, Jan- 
uary 17, 1706. I note that this anniversary 
will be celebrated for a full year. With a man 
as productive and versatile as Franklin, it 
would take a year just to list his varied 
achievements. 

This celebration could not be less than in- 
ternational in its scope. Franklin was the 
first and foremost exponent of American 
democratic ideals. He was one of the most 
advanced thinkers of his age, the first inter- 
preter of America to other lands, possessed of 
an amazing vision for his country, and one 
of its master-founders. 

We in New York State have the good for- 
tune to be selected, for special reasons con- 
nected with Franklin’s career, to provide an 
advance observance of this great anniversary 
celebration. In the year to come it will draw 
the attention of civilized people throughout 
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the globe to Franklin’s honest and solid 
idealism—an idealism which is as real and 
vaild today as when he helped to write it into 
the American Constitution. 

We have need of this occasion. Today the 
world is faced with the greatest assault on 
the principles of freedom and democracy that 
mankind has ever seen. For 200 years the 
ideal and the result of American Revolution 
have inspired the oppressed people of the 
world. Communism now claims to be the 
real doctorine of progress, while in fact it 
seeks by subversive means to impose a new 
slavery upon those who are seeking freedom. 

More than ever we have need to rededicate 
ourselves to the ideals of democracy which 
are the constant foe of oppression. We must 
become more articulate so that we may help 
more effectively those who are still struggling 
toward freedom; or, having won it, do not 
want to sink back into the despair of slavery 
and dictatorship. 

This is a time when we all have need to 
revitalize our concepts and strengthen our 
armor for the defemse of human rights and 
freedom. I know of no better way of doing 
this than by gaining a more lucid under- 
standing of the concepts of that remark- 
able group of men who gave this Nation its 
peerless foundation in the American Consti- 
tution—a document which today still stands 
as the most powerful guarantor of human 
freedom the world has known. 

Franklin, as we all know, was one of that 
group of Constitution makers. He was 
known in his day as the first great Ameri- 
can. He was so widely recognized as a 
defender of the rights of man and as an 
interpreter of America to the world that 
many in Europe considered him to be the 
principal advocate of human liberty. Car- 
lyle called him “the father of all the 
Yankees.” Balzac said he was “the inven- 
tor of the American Republic.” 

All of these things grew out of a career 
so all encompassing that we ourselves are 
only beginning to appreciate its full sweep 
and power. We are only beginning to un- 
derstand him, and to realize the steady and 
forceful opposition to oppression of any kind 
that drove him on throughout his life. It 
has been well said of him that he hated 
anything that tended to debase mankind. 

With many of Franklin’s achievements we 
are all familiar. We know him as a printer, 
publisher, author, humorist, philosopher, 
scientist, skilled negotiator, organizer with 
a@ rare gift of leadership, diplomat, and 
statesman. We identify him as the inventor 
of a stove, the man who drew the lightning 
from the skies, the founder of the American 
postal system, of the first circulating library 
system on this continent, and of the first 
American scientific society. He was a thinker 
whose basic creed was to discover the needs 
of mankind and endeavor to meet them. 
He was a profound philosopher without being 
an ascetic. Intensely practical, he always 
endeavored to translate his concepts into 
action. He represented, in short, an almost 
incredible array of talents, and it is no 
wonder that he atained a worldwide fame, 

We know Franklin also for his achieve- 
ments in public life—as a colonial agent in 
London, fighting the American cause; as our 
representative in Paris, where he brought 
the aid of France to the new Nation in the 
critical days of the Revolution; as one of 
the framers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and as an associate of Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and others in 
shaping the Constitution itself. 

But we are not as familiar with another 
and, some believe, the most significant of 
all his achievements in behalf of the coun- 
try he loved so well. This was the plan he 
drew for the first union of colonies on this 
continent—a plan which was the beginning 
of the effort to frame a Federal Constitution 
for Americans. 
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That plan is known historically as the 4). 
bany Plan of Union. I take pride in sayin, 
that it was drawn on New York State Soil, in 
the city of Albany, in the year 1754 by 
Benjamin Franklin, as a delegate to the first 
great Congress called in America. It was, 
plan developed while the colonies were not 
yet free—while they were torn by Strife, dis. 
putings, jealousies, and selfishness—totaliy 
unable to reach an agreement on any sub. 
ject, even when faced with perils of invasion 
and savage warfare. 

The basic idea it embodied—the idea that 
made it great—was Franklin’s realization 
that in order to progress out of the wilder. 
ness of provincialism and attain their proper 
status, the colonies must unite, sinking their 
individual differences for the good of all, 

At that time, union of the colonies seemeg 
a remcte, impossible thing. Yet Frankliy 
persevered in his idea, envisioning a nation 
on this side of the Atlantic which, though 
still legally tied to Great Britain, would wor 
out its own destiny by vote of its own rep. 
resentative national legislature, financed by 
its own national treasury and dedicated to 
the promotion of the common welfare, 

And this was 22 years before the Declara. 
tion of Independence. 

The plan did not succeed at the time, and 
this is undoubtedly the reason it has suf- 
fered from much neglect in telling the story 
of America. The Revolution, as we know, 
had its origin long before the Battle of Lex. 
ington in a deep sense of resentment against 
invasion of human rights. As_ thorough- 
going historians long have recognized that 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution had their authentic forerunner 
in the Albany Plan of Union—the first formal 
step taken by a representative body to es- 
tablish a general government for the British 
colonies. ° 

Nevertheless, it was not until last year, 
on the 200th anniversary of the plan of 
union, that the United States Congress gave 
it official recognition, honoring Franklin as 
the author of the plan and Albany as the 
place where, as the congressional resolution 
put it, the Federal Government had its stir- 
ring beginning. To convey the tribute of the 
Nation a congressional delegation was sent 
to join in the Albany celebration, and gov- 
ernors of several of the States represented 
at the original Congress as Colonies sent their 
personal emissaries. 

This pioneer Constitution for the Colonies 
was written under dramatic circumstances. 
In 1764, the last of the French-Indian wars 
was getting underway. The French, driving 
down the Ohio from Canada, were hoping 
to push the British from control of the con- 
tinent. The Colonies, as ever disunited, un- 
willing to defend each other, were weefuliy 
weak and unprotected. 

In the emergency, the British Lords of 
Trade directed the calling for the first time 
of a general congress of all the Colonies in 
America to meet in Albany. They were to 
make a new and lasting treaty with the Six 
Nations of Iroquois. Under the urging of 
Franklin and Thomas Hutchinson, of Massa- 
chusetts, sentiment for a union had arisen 
in several Colonies in advance of the Albany 
meeting. The British ministry was informed 
of this and initially favored the idea. Lord 
Halifax instructed the colonial assemblies t0 
send to the Congress their men of highest 
standing and integrity. Bancroft has said 
it was the most notable assemblage America 
had seen up to that time. Albany was chosen 
for the sessions because, for over a century, 
it had been the chief treaty center in deal- 
ings with the Iroquois Confederacy. 

Twenty-four delegates from seven Col0- 
nies—New York, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland—met in Albany’s origi- 
nal city hall on June 19, 1754, remaining in 
session until July 11. Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, although sending no delegates, desired 
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pe considered present for the treatymak- 
zs Two hundred Indians took part in the 
ene tiations which resulted in renewal of 
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ment to support the British cause. 
t was reinforced by 30 wagon- 
joads of gifts, contributed by the Crown and 
the Colonies, the most lavish outpouring of 
generosity the savages had ever received. 

The delegates, however, were even more 
interested in the idea of a Colonial Union. 
On June 24, 1754, they adopted unanimously 
a history-making motion which has echoed 
through our annals ever since: 

“Resolved, That a union of all the Col- 
enies has become absolutely necessary for 
their security and defense.” 

A committee was named to receive and 
consider plans of union. Some of the dele- 
gates favored a union in three parts—north, 
south, and middle. Others wanted a two- 
part union—north and south. But Franklin 
prevailed with his proposal for a single gov- 
ernment, the capital to be at Philadelphia. 
The legislative power would be vested in a 
representative assembly, or Grand Council, of 
48 members, chosen from the 11 then existing 
colonies. The assembly would enact laws, 
make treaties, and appoint civil officers with 
the approval of the President-General, who 
would be appointed by the Crown and would 
have veto power. On the side of representa- 
tive government, an astonishing number of 
similarities are to be founc between the 
original plan and the Constitution that 
finally evolved. 

Franklin himself disliked the notion of a 
royally-appointed president, but since the 
plan’s approval necessarily was dependent on 
the king as well as the colonies, it was the 
only practical solution. And Franklin, with 
all his idealism, was a practical man. 

The plan was debated for 12 days and was 
adopted on July 10, 1754. Franklin was or- 
dered to put it in final shape, for referral 
to the king and colonies. Had the approvals 
been given, it would have been binding upon 
all the colonies, then with a population of 
& million and a half. 

Franklin had prepared well for the Albany 
Congress. In May 1754, before leaving for 
Albany, he had published in his Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette a cartoon showing a snake cut 
in several pieces, the segments labeled for the 
various colonies. Underneath it was the 
slogan, “Join, or Die.” The cartoon was often 
reprinted up and down the colonies. It is 
familiar to us from our school days, but I 
wonder how many of us know it dates from 
1754 instead of 1776. 

As Franklin himself said later, the plan 
of union was rejected for directly opposing 
reasons. The colonies felt it contained tco 
much royal prerogatives. The crown was 
horrified by the notion of so much repre- 
sentative government. The plan was not at 
all the sort of thing that had been envisioned 
when the British ministry called the Con- 
gress—-a much more authoritarian setup was 
their aim. 

As events proved, the colonies were not 
then ready to unite. It required a more di- 
rect coercion on the part of Britain to bring 
the crisis of independence. Yet, it was 
only 11 years from the Albany Congress until 
the Stamp Act Congress met here in New 
York City to protest again taxation without 
representation; and it was only 22 years from 
the Albany Congress until Franklin joined 
in signing the Declaration of Independence at 
Philadelphia. 

In that brief period the course of world 
history changed. An impetus was set up 
which created the world’s greatest democ- 
Tacy—then and still the largest free nation 
on earth. Franklin is credited with the 
authorship of the national idea which is the 
Keystone of the arch. Actually, as we see 
it in perspective, 22 years was not a long 
Period for a new Nation resting on a base 
of freedom and common cooperation to 
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emerge from a group of disunited, bickering, 
self-interested colonies. 

President Garfield once said that the “first 
germ of the American union was planted 
by Franklin, while to Philadelphia remains 
the honor of the seat of the First Continental 
Congress.” It is not to quarrel with Phil- 
adelphia that I speak tonight. Rather it is 
to enhance the eminence of the great Phil- 
adelphia apostle of human liberty. In a 
very real sense Franklin not only blazed the 
trail for a united America, but from start 
to completion played a master part in form- 
ing “the more perfect union’ which gave 
the world a new idea of the dignity of man. 

Perhaps nothing reveals Franklin’s extra- 
ordinary vision so much as a letter he wrote 
to Lord Halifax in 1756, in which he said he 
had long been of the opinion that “the fu- 
ture grandeur and stability of the British 
Empire lie in America.” Franklin’s Albany 
plan, had it been accepted by the British 
Crown at that time, would have laid the 
foundation for the British Commonwealth. 
Britain had to lose the American colonies 
before it learned to embrace Franklin’s con- 
cept of commonwealth relationships. 

After our Constitution had been adopted, 
it was his great hope that European coun- 
tries, too, would be able to reconcile their 
differences and form one grand democracy. 

From that day to this, the American ex- 
ample of union has kept alive that hope, 
and today there have flowered several new 
institutions beginning to unite the nations 
of Europe. These institutions we in Amer- 
ica can say proudly we helped to bring about 
through our leadership in the Marshall 
plan and in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

When I was in Paris as European adminis- 
trator of the Marshall plan, it was most fit- 
ting that in my office stood a bust of Frank- 
lin presented me by the French Govern- 
ment—a copy of the famous bust by Houdon 
in the Louvre. That the French Govern- 
ment should have chosen to present this 
bust reflects the honor they still pay to 
Franklin and their recognition that our work 
then carried forward the things he stood 
for. 

Along the difficult, tortuous path toward 
unity among nations, the ideas and the 
voice of Franklin are a living guide. What 
he has helped to teach the world is that 
men can unite. Then can submerge their 
differences in the interest of the common 
good. They can create sound and lasting 
institutions of democratic self-government 
embracing broader areas. 

And the urgency of his famous warning 
to the colonies, “We must all hang together 
or most assuredly we shall all hang sepa- 
rately” has. its meaning, too, for the free 
peoples of the world today. 

“God grant,” he said, “that not only the 
love of liberty but a thorough knowledge of 
the rights of man may pervade all the 
nations of the earth.” This idea rang again 
in Roosevelt’s call for the four freedoms— 
everywhere in the world. 

God grant the time of fulfillment may 
come. That it may come, it is our mission 
today, as it was then, to bring the American 
revolution to the rest of the world. 

Many of the people of the world are now in 
the process of choosing, as the American peo- 
ple chose 200 years ago. 

Many are clinging to freedom as to a life- 
line. But others are being misled by villain- 
ous propaganda to believe human liberties 
can survive in a dictator-ruled state that 
parades under the name of a union of 
republics. 

We must not—we cannot—be complacent 
when we view their plight. We must see that 
our own house is put in order; that we are 
renewed in the strength of our own idealism. 
And we must use our energies to spread this 
understanding to those who are looking to 
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us for guidance. Let us keep our eyes forever 
open and our defenses forever firm. Let us 
not be deceived by sweet words or alluring 
promises, or fall into a trap laid by this 20th 
century tyranny. Let us resist at every point 
the insidious effort to spread the enslave- 
ment of humankind. Let us spread the 
knowledge that human liberty is evidenced 
in freedom of religion, of speech, of action, 
and of opportunity. 

The question our generation will deter- 
mine is whether this century will be the cen- 
tury of the Communist Manifesto or the cen- 
tury of the Declaration of Independence; 
whether man will live by the inspiration of 
Benjamin Franklin or of Karl Marx. 

It is in our hands to decide that issue. 

It is in our power to see that the flame of 
American revolution burns brightly to light 
the progress of mankind to freedom under 
God. 





The World Must Choose Between 
Religion and Ruin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, for publication in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
complete text of Archbishop Cushing’s 
address to the Holy Name Society of- 
ficers’ 11th annual convention, given in 
St. James Church on Sunday, December 
4, 1955, which appeared in the Pilot, 
Saturday, December 10, 1955. 

The spiritual leader of the Archdiocese 
of Boston has won the affection of all 
his fellow citizens by his good works and 
his devotion to God and country. 

In these and other thoughtful obser- 
vations concerning the contradictions in 
the lives of individuals, of nations, and 
the world at large, the archbishop gives 
us cause to stop and ponder. 

Somewhere many have lost the way. 

In his kindly wisdom, Archbishop 
Cushing reminds us that only as we live 
so as to be worthy of God shall we ever 
hope to overcome the trials and anxieties 
of our times. 

THE WorLD Must CHOOSE BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND RUIN 

In undertaking this engagement to address 
the officers of the Holy Name Society of the 
Archdiocese of Boston I have been conscious 
of the heavy fesponsibility which developed 
upon me as the spiritual leader of a devoted 
people to raise up loyal and cooperative 
helpers among the laity. It is your purpose 
to fit yourselves for this important function; 
it is for this reason that I am so eager to 
assure you of my interest in you and in the 
program which you are to carry on under the 
direction of your zealous diocesan moderator. 

It would be a great mistake to think of the 
Holy Name Society as occupying a place of 
inferior importance in the campaign of Cath- 
olic Action which the archdiocese is pledged 
to maintain. It would be a still greater mis- 
take to assign arbitrarily to the Holy Name 
Society certain purely devotional functions 
and to restrict its influence to what is some- 
times termed the purely spiritual life of its 
members. 

In point of fact, there is no such thing as 
a purely spiritual life for any of us. The life 
we live is bound up inseparably with the 
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world in which we struggle for material exist- 
ence, with our fellow men with whom we 
share the benefits of our individual efforts 
and with the God who has made us like to 
Himself, and who has destined us for an 
eternity of happiness in His heavenly king- 
dom. The Holy Name Society, if it is to 
serve the purpose indicated by its dedication 
to the cause of Christ our Lord, must do 
something more than provide the incentive 
for fulfillment of the ordinary obligations 
of decent Christian living. 

It is with this thought in mind that I pro- 
pose to consider with you today some of the 
problems which I consider as pertaining in 
a particular way to those who have been 
invited, as you have been, to share in the 
important work of saving the world for 
Christ in this eventful age in which we live. 


WE MUST CHOOSE 


It is not an exaggeration to say that we 
are confronted squarely today with the need 
of choosing between religion and ruin. Nor 
is it an exaggeration to say that if we choose 
to be religious we must make the further 
choice between the world’s interpretation of 
religion and that which is presented to us 
by the divinely instituted church which 
claims our allegiance. It is foolish to think 
that religion, which implies essentially the 
dependence of man on God and the satisfac- 
tion of man’s deepest yearnings in the in- 
finite truth and goodness of God, can be or- 
ganized according to the proud and self- 
regarding principles of an atheistic philos- 
ophy of life. 

To be religious means to look to God as the 
supreme arbiter of human conduct. To be 
religious means to be willing to live by prin- 
ciples of morality which are imposed by God 
and which do not depend on the changing 
points of view of those who occupy positions 
of authority in human society. To be re- 
ligious means to look to God's plan in the 
organization of every phase of human ac- 
tivity and to be willing to adjust in accord- 
ance with God’s law even those convictions 
and policies which may have received appro- 
bation and blessing on the highest levels of 
human jurisprudence. 

In a word, we can find the paths of re- 
ligious life, which are pointed out today as 
our defense against disaster, only by sur- 
rendering ourselves to God and living in 
humble submission to His will. We cannot 
be religious by rendering to God only lip 
service and sentimental protestations of af- 
fection while we continue to pursue in effect 
a way of life which bespeaks defiance of the 
most fundamental principles of natural law 
and divine revelation. 

LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


The world needs the leadership which you, 
as followers of Christ and pillars of the 
church, are in a position to afford. Let me 
point out to you some of the more important 
ways in which your influence,.as leaders in 
the Holy Name Society, should be exerted. 

You must be leaders, first of all, by ex- 
emplifying in your relations with others the 
highest standards of honesty and truth. It 
is easy to gain a point by deceit and fraud; 
it requires great sacrifice to be faithful to 
the truth when the truth demands that we 
forego some coveted advantage or some con- 
siderable degree of material profit. 


It sometimes seems that the business 
world of today has organized its activities on 
the hypothesis that everyone is dishonest 
and that successful completion of any busi- 
ness transaction demands unscrupulous 
readiness to match lie with lie and to antici- 
pate by fraudulent machination any possi- 
bility that the other fellow may resort to 
dishonest methods. So true is this that 
even theological treatises on the morality of 
business operations must indicate with con- 
siderable precision the extent to which dis- 
honest competition may be met and circum- 
vented without violation of the moral law. 
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Calculation of the just price of merchan- 
dise which is offered for sale must neces- 
sarily take into account the fact that people 
often purchase for credit things that they 
will not be able to pay for in full, and the 
more distressing fact that many people de- 
liberately refuse to pay their bills and thus 
make necessary expensive efforts to force 
them into payment. 

High-pressure salesmanship is not always 
limited to morally acceptable means of mak- 
ing merchandise attractive and stimulating 
consumer demands. Too often it happens 
that the low prices at which merchandise is 
offered are made possible by fraudulent sub- 
stitution and deceitful misrepresentation. 
The prevalence of cut-throat competition 
makes necessary the development of devious 
methods of merchandising and equivocal 
methods of advertising and display. All 
this would be unnecessary if every buyer and 
seller could be assured in advance of not 
encountering dishonesty. 

Here then is one important field in which 
you can exercise leadership. Do all that 
you can to bring honesty into the business 
relations in which you may have a part. 
If you are in business for yourself, never 
stoop to shady means of increasing your 
profit. If you work for someone else, 
do an honest day’s work for an honest day’s 
pay. If you sell to others, give them what 
they have the right to expect for the price 
which has been agreed upon. If you buy 
from others, do so within the limits of your 
means and pay your bills when they become 
due. 

A person who is known in the community 
in which he lives as honest and reliable, 
upright, and beyond reproach, is a source 
of strength and inspiration for all who know 
him. A self-respecting and self-sustaining 
community is made up of such people. We 
admire them and respect them; but we must 
make it possible for them to be successful 
as well as honest. This we can do by the 
contribution of our own efforts to be honest. 


The more influential a man is, the greater 
is his responsibility to avoid any form of 
unjust enrichment of himself at the ex- 
pense of others. A man who cheats his 
neighbor has not only lost the respect of 
all who learn of his dishonesty; he has 
failed, in an important field of human activ- 
ity, to show his fellow men the way of 
God. 

LEGITIMATE AUTHORITY 


Christian leadership requires also that 
those who exercise it be subject to legiti- 
mately constituted authority, whether in the 
church or in the state. It is well known 
that Catholic theology has always insisted 
upon respect for authority on all! levels of 
civil government. This means that the laws 
of the state, when they are properly en- 
acted and reasonably applied, are the laws 
of God as well. 

There must be no opposition on the part 
of Catholics to the legitimate functioning 
of the state. However much we deplore the 
secularistic point of view of so many mod- 
ern statesmen and however strongly we op- 
pose the extension of state power into for- 
bidden areas, we must never forget that an 
efficient civil government is essential for 
the welfare of the church. ‘ 


Let it be said to the credit of our American 
form of government, that it has provided an 
environment of peace and good will in which 
the church has prospered. However great 
our debt of gratitude to the zealous bishops 
and priests who have planted the seeds of the 
faith in every corner of our land, and to the 
self-sacrificing, laity of generations past who 
have bequeathed to us the heritage of their 
dauntless loyalty, it remains true that had 
our Government as such taken a hostile atti- 
tude toward the church, we could never have 
attained our present position of influence 
among our fellow Americans, 
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As we reflect upon the responsibilities ot 
leadership which we are now able to fulsy, 
we must be determined to face them not only 
as Catholics but as loyal citizens of the great 
Nation which has reared us in a spirit o 
respect for human dignity. We have never 
suffered from the efforts of our Government 
to interfere with the internal administration 
of the church. We have never been deni 
the right to communicate with the Hol 
Father, and with our fellow Catholics in 
other parts of the world. We have never heey 
forced out of the market place and the halls 
of justice into the narrow boundaries of oy 
churches and forced to confine our educa. 
tional program and our proclaiming of the 
word of God within the limits of state. 
imposed censorship. 

Today, as it becomes increasingly difficy} 
to maintain and develop our schools, let ys 
never make the mistake of assuming an attj. 
tude of hostility toward our American system 
of government as such merely because cer. 
tain of its policies may effect us adversely 
or because we may suffer injustice in the 
distribution of governmental funds and sup. 
sidies. We have nothing to gain and every. 
thing to lose if we encourage in our Catholic 
people an attitude of disrespect toward ou 
Government because of regrettable departure 
from Christian principles on the part of some 
of our elected representatives. We must fight 
secularism, but we must never attack the 
structure itself of the legal institutions 
through which the authority of God imposes 
itself upon our temporal life. We must insist 
upon our rights as members of the church to 
worship God in accordance with the teach- 
ings of our faith, but we must never repudiate 
in principle our obligations as citizens of the 
United States of America. 

Let us, as intelligent and zeolous Catholic 
laymen, support every reasonable and well 
planned effort against placing Catholic 
school chidren in an inferior category be- 
cause they chose to attend a religious school, 
Let us oppose with all our energy the at- 
tempts of educators trained in a godless 
tradition to maneuver our schools and col 
leges into a position of helpless subserviency 
to iniquitous State control. 

Let us do our utmost to place and keep in 
posts of public responsibility those who can 
be counted upon to be fair and square to 
God and country in accordance with the 
highest ideals of American democracy. And 
let us at the same time strive to build up in 
our people an attitude of deepest respect for 
the authority of every legitimately appointed 
public official. 

Let us never advocate reform by rebellious 
overturning of the system of Government 
which has served us so generously in the past 
and which needs but to be purified of its 
human defects to provide in the future the 
helpful cooperation which religion in Amer- 
ica will need for its future growth and de- 
veiopment. 

LOYALTY TO CHURCH 

Finally, as Catholic leaders in a community, 
let us strive to keep alive within the church 
that spirit of loyalty to ecclesiastical author- 
ity which is so necessary for the church's 
growth from within. It is disturbing to hear 
from time to time complaints by Catholics 
that the church’s teaching, particulary om 
moral matters, is unreasonable and out of 
date. It is still more disturbing to find Cath- 
olics adopting a questioning attitude in Te 
lation to the very foundations of revealed 
truth. 

HUMBLE MIND 


How contemptible it is for one who calls 
himself a Catholic to put the church on the 
defensive and to demand as the condition 
of his assent to the dogmas of faith that his 
own objections to those dogmas be answered! 
How can a Catholic honestly assume the role 
of an adversary toward the church which 
Christ founded in the flowing of His precious 
Blood? 
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The church has never demanded blind 
assent to its teachings from any one; but 

rtainly the attitude of the faithful Catho- 
a should be that of faith seeking knowl- 
edge, not that of knowledge seeking to vilify 
faith. We can best penetrate the truth of 
the church’s teaching by accepting it first 
in humble submission to the church’s au- 
thority. Your most important duty as 
Catholic lay leaders 1s to promote this atti- 
tude of respect and reverence for every com- 
mand, every directive, every intimation of 
the truth which passes through the chan- 
nels of the church’s ministry. Thus, we shall 
keep intact the deposit of truth upon which 
the mission of the church is based. Thus we 
shall safeguard the church from the regretta- 
ple dissensions which rend the seamless gar- 
ment of Christ and expose the faith to the 
taunts of an unbelieving world. 

My dear men of the Holy Name Society, 
thank God for your affiliation with this or- 
ganization which has contributed so enor- 
mously to the spiritual growth of our 
archdiocese. I pray that God may bless the 
work which you have undertaken so will- 
ingly and which promises to bear such 
abundant fruit in the months wihich lie 
ahead. Be courageous, be loyal, be true to 
the ideals of Catholic life which emerge 
from your faith. Thus you will afford to all 
who look to you for inspiration the leader- 
ship which will save them from the corrup- 
tion of the world and save the world from 
the crisis which threatens it as godless 
statesmen and educators strive to drive God 
from men’s souls, 





The Timing of the Collection of the Tax 
in the Case of Tires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, inde- 
pendent tire dealers everywhere will be 
interested in the following remarks made 
by George J. Burger, vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, in his appearance before the 
Subcommittee on Excise Tax Technical 
and Administrative Problems, House 
Committee on Ways and Means, Octo- 
ber 11, 1955: 

Mr. Chairman, I am George J. Burger, vice 
president in charge of legislative activities, 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, 740 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. Our national headquarters are located 
in Burlingame, Calif. We also maintain divi- 
sion offices at New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 

It must be understood by members of the 
committee that no officer or group of offi- 
cers is permitted to speak for the federation 
as to its position on any legislative or eco- 
nomic problems unless so directed by a na- 
tionwide poll of our members. The entire 
membership is polled and the results of these 
polls give the executive officers the authority 
to act in behalf of the members. 

For the information of the committee, we 
have in the field approximately 200 or more 
sales representatives who are in personal 
dally contact with small business nation- 
Wide. Through this we are able to get the 
factual information from the grassroots. 

Mr. Chairman, your announcement of your 
committee’s planning, as released under date 
of August 16, stated on page 2, paragraph 3 
of the release: 
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“3. Technical problems relating to individ- 
ual excises, such as, but not limited to, the 
timing of the collection of the tax in the case 
of tires, the treatment of reclaimed oil in the 
case of the tax on lubricating oil, and the 
treatment of charitable and similar organiza- 
tions in the case of the tax on admissions. 
A witness may testify on more than one of 
these groupings, but it is requested that each 
grouping be clearly separated and captioned 
in the copies of the prepared testimony.” 

My comments will be devoted exclusively 
to the timing of collection of tax in the 
case of tires. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee of Ways and 
Means is to be complimented in having taken 
interest in this subject matter which has 
been a thorn in the side of the independent 
tire sales and servicing stations nationwide 
since the wartime excise taxes were first 
inaugurated. 

Bear in mind that independent tire dealers 
are not alone the victims of this discrimina- 
tion in the tax levy, but all sellers of tires 
are also victims—be they filling station oper- 
ators, garages, automobile dealers, or whole- 
salers, where, on the other hand, a special 
few, numbering approximately 1,500 to 2,000, 
in daily competition with all other retailers, 
are exempt from the tax levy on their stocks 
of tires and tubes until the merchandise is 
ultimately sold to the consumer. I am re- 
ferring to the factory-owned retail stores— 
owned and operated by Goodyear, Goodrich, 
Firestone, and others. The three mentioned 
own and operate, collectively, approximately 
1,500 stores. 

In a recent prospectus of a well-known 
banking house in their report as it related 
to the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. they 
said in substance that Goodyear claimed 
40,000 independent retailers, and the report 
further stated that the Goodyear Co. oper- 
ated nearly 500 retail stores. 

In my private capacity, prior to my Official 
connection with the National Federation of 
Independent Business, I first became inter- 
ested in this injustice in or around 1940, and 
from that moment up to the present time, in 
my dual capacity, I have urged correction of 
this discrimination. 

The National Federation’s position in the 
matter was openly declared through a nation- 
wide poll of its membership when the ques- 
tion was put to the membership, and the 
result of this poll made to all types of inde- 
pendent businesses disclosed 95 percent for 
the correction, 3 percent against, 2 percent 
not voting. Such vote was reported in 
mandate No. 135, official publication of the 
federation. 

I think it is necessary, Mr. Chairman, to 
give you the log of our activities in this 
respect for the information of your com- 
mittee: 

1. In public hearings before the House 
Small Business Committee January 13, 14, 
15, 19, 22, 23, 26, 27; February 6, 9, 10, 16, 19; 
March 4, 9, 10, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23; May 5; 
July 9, 10, 15; September 24, 1942; after pre- 
sentation of the discriminatory excise tax 
situation the committee was unanimous in 
recommending immediate correction. 

2. The situation was again explored before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
on June 10, 1952. 

3. Hearings were held before the Senate 
Small Business Committee on May 6, 1943, on 
the same subject matter, Problems of Ameri- 
can Small Business, referring to pages 2646— 
2648. 

4. Hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee June 13, 1947. Refer to 
pages 547 to 562. Refer to the letter from 
the then chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, the Honorable Walter Ploe- 
ser, who stated that the House Small busi- 
ness Committee feels the discrimination 
must be corrected, that the committee rec- 
ommends the dealers be permitted to pay the 
tax after the sale to the ultimate consumer. 
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The hearings will disclose in my testimony 
the correspondence between myself and the 
United States Treasury officials in which the 
Department stated it was considering recom- 
mendations for correction by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

5. Hearings before the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee November 17, 1948, Monopo- 
listic and Unfair Trade Practices, page 567, 
at which time I urged the committee to rec- 
ommend that the House Ways and Means 
Committee adopt H. R. 4407, which was in- 
troduced by the Honorable Walter Ploeser, a 
bill to correct the excise tax discrimination. 

6. Hearings before the Senate Finance 
Committee July 5-13, 1950, Revenue Revi- 
sions of 1950. Refer to page 218. 

7. Hearings before the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee May 20, 1953. 

The above action in behalf of this neces- 
sary relief does not tell the full story, and 
it does not cover the many contacts on the 
subject matter because numerous personal 
contacts were made with members of the 
stafi of the Joint Committee of Taxation and 
constant correspondence with Members of 
Congress and with members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

It will be noted in the recent annual re- 
ports of both the Senate and House Small 
Business Committees that they recognize 
this deplorable situation and have urged 
appropriate correction of the discrimination. 

We are not asking, in behalf of small busi- 
ness which includes independent tire sales 
and servicing agents, any special tax con- 
sideration for them, which may.be denied to 
others, but we are asking for a fair break. 

The Treasury Department may contend 
that collecting the tax at the source from 
the manufacturer is a much simpler and 
easier procedure for the Treasury Depart- 
ment. We would go along with that if the 
regulation applied to all other industry prod- 
ucts where the tax would be collected from 
the manufacturer, but such is not the cas@ 

Also, we are not asking for the elimination 
of the excise tax on tires and tubes. 

It is to be noted in the hearings before 
the House Public Works Committee with 
reference to the recent highway legislation, 
this excise tax discrimination subject matter 
was taken under consideration by many 
members of that committee, and they were 
sympathetic to the proposition to have cor- 
rection made, but held to the premise such 
relief should be forthcoming through the 
action of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
With reference to action taken on the high- 
way bill in the recent session of the 84th 
Congress it is to be noted that under date 
of July 27, 1955, on the floor of the House 
the Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN, present 
chairman of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, and the first chairman of that com- 
mittee, being fully cognizant of the injus- 
tice to independents in the tire sales and 
servicing field through the existing method 
of tax imposition, was prepared to offer an 
amendment to the highway bill, which would 
have corrected the inequity in the excise- 
tax levy. However, as the bill was not open 
to amendment on the floor, Mr. PaTMAN’s 
proposed amendment could not become a 
part of that major legislation. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I know many mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee have 
individually expressed to me that something 
should be done to correct this long-overdue 
injustice. 

These major rubber companies owning and 
operating retail stores are certainly in a 
much stronger position to be able to make 
what might be termed advance payments 
than the people are now being required to 
make such advances, namely, small business. 

We ask: 

1. That the stocks of tire and tubes in 
the hands of tire manufacturers’ retail stores 
be subjeet to the excise-tax levy at the time 
of delivery of the merchandise, the same as 
is now imposed on independents. 
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2. That the independents be given the 
same concession of making payment when 
their merchandise is ultimately sold, as is 
now given to the company-owned stores. 

Small-business institutions today, of any 
and all descriptions, have all they can do 
to keep their businesses properly financed, 
and there is no reason why the Federal Gov- 
ernment should add an increased financial 
burden through practices such as outlined 


above. 
I ask in behalf of small business that this 


correction be made, and that it carry the 
recommendation of your committee, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Increased Federal Aid for School 
Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Post, Boston, Mass., on the subject of 
Federal aid to schools: 

PAYING FOR SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


The recent White House Conference on 
Education found agreement in one area of a 
vast problem—that of increased Federal aid 
for school construction distributed in ac- 
cordance to need. 

This recommendation will be handed along 
to Congress. In considering this recommen- 
dation to Congress, New Englanders must 
face the fact that southern Congressmen 
are better organized as a bloc than New 
England Congressmen. 

One can expect, therefore, that the South- 
ern bloc will offer proof that in school short- 
ages they are the neediest of all. That raises 
two more questions: Wiil regions like New 
England be expected to help build schools 
in the Southern States which are fighting 
desegregation? And will New England be 
expected to help provide schools for those 
Southern communities which have lured 
Northern industries away by tax amortiza- 
tion plans? 

In 36 years New England has lost 270,000 
jobs in the textile industry alone. Most of 
these jobs are now in the South in com- 
munities which attracted the industries by 
cheap labor, tax amortization and other 
schemes. These Southern towns now need 
schools for workers’ children and can’t afford 
them. Desegregation has aggravated the 
Southern school situation. 

Recent studies of major Federal programs 
during the past 20 years have shown that the 
poorer Southern States gather in more than 
five times the amount of Federal cash per 
$1,000 of Federal taxes paid than New Eng- 
land States collect per $1,000 of Federal taxes 
paid. 

The Federal aid to schools proposed is 
another program in which the New England 
States will certainly get the worst of it. New 
England already pays more for food and raw 
materials than the rest of the country, ac- 
cording to expert economists. 

The well-organized Southern Congress- 
men, always on the qui vive for a fight or a 
frolic where Federal funds are concerned, 
have all the more reason to go after Federal 
school-aid funds with high hopes of success. 
School desegregation has already arounsed 
the Southerners and increased the estimated 
costs of Southern schools by 100 percent. To 
placate the Southerners it is certain that the 
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leadership of both parties will hand out Fed- 
eral funds to hush up ‘the Southern bloc. 

New England -has taken an awful beating 
from Federal programs. In only a single 
Federal category—the insurance programs— 
has New England taken out more than it put 
in. But, as the school construction aid 
shapes up at the moment, New England is 
going to take another beating unless the 
New England delegation insists upon a bill 
written with full cognizance of the needs of 
New England’s educational systems and in- 
stitutions, which serve the whole Nation. 
But, more than anything else, there must be 
a requirement that communities with indus- 
try tax inducement plans undertake school 
construction with smaller Federal contribu- 
tions than those which now support school 
systems out of local revenue with no tax 
lures. 


Agreement on the Urgency of Federal Aid 
for Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few men in Washington who have a bet- 
ter grasp of the many issues involved in 
formulating a Federal program for aid 
to the schools of the Nation than Dr. 
Edgar Fuller, executive officer for the 
chief school officers of the 48 States. In 
the January 16 issue of the New Repub- 
lic, Dr. Fuller has concisely presented the 
current status of school-aid legislation. 
I am confident his analysis will attract 
the attention of our colleagues who favor 
prompt action on this important subject. 

Dr. Fuller’s article follows: 

AGREEMENT ON THE URGENCY OF FrepERAL Arp 


In the section of his state of the Union 
message that deals with human concerns 
President Eisenhower once again argues that 
good education is fundamental to our de- 
mocracy. This year he grants in addition 
that it requires prompt and _ substantial 
action by the Federal Government: 

“So far as the Federal share of responsibil- 
ity is concerned I urge that the Congress 
move promptly to enact an effective program 
of Federal assistance to help erase the exist- 
ing deficit of school classrooms. Such a pro- 
gram which should be limited to a 5-year 
period, must operate to increase rather than 
decrease local and State support of schools 
and to give the greatest help to the States 
and localities with the least financial re- 
sources. Federal aid should in no way jeop- 
ardize the freedom of local school systems. 
There will be presented to the Congress a 
recommended program of Federal assistance 
for school construction.” 

Similar statements in recent years—for 
President Truman was ardent in his ad- 
vocacy of Federal aid—have led to no help- 
ful action. But there is reason to believe 
that in this fourth year of the Eisenhower 
administration action will be taken at last. 
For one thing the need has become appalling 
in its urgency; for another, as President 
Eisenhower notes, public opinion has been 
mobilized through the mechanism of the 
White House conference and its preliminary 
meetings, in which a half-million Americans 
took part. 

In pressing for action the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration should welcome its present op- 
portunity to share political credit with the 
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Democratic Congress. For on the School. 
construction issue the administration’s Dos 
litical stock has nowhere to go but up, espe. 
cially in the thinking of large numbers of 
independent voters among  professiong 
school people and other citizens greatly cop. 
cerned about the schools. Far more impor. 
tant than political advantage, a Substantially 
bipartisan law is possible this year. For it 
the bill offered once again in the House py 
Representative AUGUSTINE B. KELLY, Demo. 
crat, of Pennsylvania, passes the House anq 
something based on the administration's bill 
passes the Senate, the two can be merged in 
a joint conference committee to produce 
acceptable legislation. This seems the op. 
vious course for Congress to take, The 
Kelley bill, after all, is the result of year 
of congressional study and struggle in Cop. 
gress. It is bound to be a prime factor jp 
responsible congressional action and thy: 
deserves the administration’s full respect 
But if the Eisenhower administration puts 
politics first and works to defeat the Kelley 
bill in the House in order to gain priority 
for its new bill in the Senate, our schools 
may be the losers. 

And this would be unnecessary as well gs 
tragic. The origins of the Kelley bill itsey 
are bipartisan. Its grant-in-aid section i 
Similar to that of the identical bills intr. 
duced with perfect bipartisan harmony 4 
year ago. 

In spite of its origins, however, the Kelley 
bill is widely regarded as the Democratic 
bill. Speaker Raysurn has given it priority 
on the agenda. It was voted out of the 
House Education and Labor Committee last 
July by 15 Democrats and 6 Republicans, 
with 2 Democrats and 7 Republicans in op. 
position. Its grant-in-aid authorization of 
$400 million annually for 4 years is too high 
to be acceptable to the administration, In 
recent weeks, too, some of the special pro- 
visions considered for many years in con- 
nection with the old general Federal-aid 
bills that failed have been dusted off in the 
HEW Department and found to be good. % 
the administration has a new bill of its own, 

Upon most issues there are no serious 
disagreements in principle. To _ illustrate, 
both parties want Federal funds distributed 
according to need. Everyone desires that 
Federal funds shall not displace State or 
local funds that would otherwise be ex: 
pended for school facilities. All bills being 
considered safeguard State and local auto- 
nomy completely through State administra- 
tion of the construction program. They 
make absurd any charge that there could be 
Federal interference with programs of edu- 


cation in local schools after the facilities J 


have been constructed by the school dis- 
tricts under State standards with combined 
local, State and Federal funds. 

The question of distribution according to 
need raises the question about what is fair- 
ly defined as such. Both administration and 
Democratic bills authorize full equalization 
among local districts within each State 
under the priorities of State plans. This is 
the major factor in determining need fot 
school facilities, because variations in fiscal 
capacity among local districts within States 
are commonly 100 to 1 and are greater in 
every State than the less than 3 to 1 varia- 
tion between the richest State and the poor- 
est State. 

The administration’s bill goes beyond 
equalization in allocations within States and 
authorizes equalization in allocations among 
States. The Kelley bill takes more into at- 
count where the Federal funds come from 
and authorizes allocations to State on the 
basis of school-age population alone. Kelley 
bill supporters point out that after Federal 
taxes have been credited to the States where 
the tax burden actually falls, (rather than 
where Federal taxes are collected), the 9d- 
vantage per school child that tne poorest 
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state would have over the richest State would 
pe about 8 to 1. Since the difference in fis- 
cal capacity between these 2 States is less 
than 3 to 1, Kelley bill supporters believe 
the 8 to 1 inherent leveling effect of the 
pederal tax system is enough equalization. 
the administration's formula would in- 
the advantage of the poorest over the 
ichest State to about 16 to 1 per school- 
This range is only 2 to 1 if no ac- 
taken of the sources of Federal tax 


r 
child. 
count is 


tot jority of the supporters of both bills 
sree With President Eisenhower that “anti- 
regation’ amendments are “extraneous” 
to this legislation. No bill could pass in the 
sith Congress with this handicap. Children 
yithout schools cannot wait for the reform 
of a social system and the amendment can 
only deny them schools. 

The complexity of the legislation cannot 
te denied, but there is rapid progress to- 
ward @ concensus on school construction 
aid, The way things look now, the 84th 
Congress seems likely to rise to is oppor- 


tunity. 





The League of Women Voters and Its 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for January 16, 
1956, at page A340, I called the attention 
of our colleagues to the December 1955 
issue of the National Voter, monthly 
publication of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States, which con- 
tained an explanatory article on league 
procedure. Through inadvertence that 
article was not printed. 


The article on league procedure is as 
follows: 
THE LEAGUE AND ITS PROGRAM 


How is the league program made? 

How does the league reach consensus? 

These are the two questions most fre- 
quently asked by outsiders. They know the 
league’s reputation as a grassroots organi- 
zation with a thoroughly democratic process, 
and they ask: “How do you do it?” 

New members in the league ask the same 
questions, And there are hundreds of new 
members to ask these days, for the league 
has grown rapidly in the past 10 years. In 
1945 there were 523 local leagues and 52,099 
Members; in 1950, 740 and 93,090; in 1955 
there are 985 and 126,747. A survey of the 
first 500 delegates to register for the 1954 
convention showed that more than half had 
joined since 1948, 

The formal answers can be found in the 
local league handbook and the national by- 
laws. And the program record, recently 
published, tells what the league has accom- 
plished in its 35 years. But the answers 
are living realities to those long in the 
league, who have actively participated in pro- 
gfam-making in their local leagues and at 
hational conventions, who have painstak- 
ingly studied issues and patiently arrived at 
consensus, 

Because it 1s important that all members 
Understand league procedure now, while they 
are in the national program-making period, 
&nd because there are so many new members 
Not all yet seasoned in the league, the Na- 
“onal Voter attempts in this article to an- 
‘Wer some of the obvious questions. 
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HOW IS THE PROGRAM MADE? 


The 1956-58 national program will be se- 
lected by local and State league delegates 
at the convention to be held April 30 to 
May 4 of next year. That vote will be the 
final step of a process which began in the 
fall of this year. Most local leagues dis- 
cussed national program as early as Octo- 
ber. Their recommendations had to be sent 
to the national board by November 30. 

Whatever emerges on the national program 
at the coming convention will be based on 
the recommendations now in the hands of 
the national board. About 3,000 have been 
received, representing over 700 leagues. 

Members of the national board are now 
engaged in studying and analyzing these 
program recommendations. At their week’s 
meeting in mid-January they will work out 
& proposed program, 

FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 


Usually the recommendation made by the 
most leagues goes at the top of the list, but 
this is not mandatory and it is not invariably 
so. The recommendation must be measured 
against league principles and purpose, possi- 
bilities of political effectiveness, and woman- 
power and time available. Also to be con- 
sidered is whether it represents a cross sec- 
tion of thinking, that is, did the recom- 
mendation come from various sections of the 
country, from large and small leagues, from 
city and rural leagues? 

The result of this process—1 item or 2, 
usually—will be the part of the proposed 
program that is called the current agenda 
(current governmental issues for concerted 
action). The current agenda plus continu- 
ing responsibilities (positions on national 
issues to which the league has given sus- 
tained attention and on which it may con- 
tinue to take action) plus the principles 
(governmental principles supported by the 
league as a whole) comprise the program. 


LOCAL LEAGUES DISCUSS AGAIN 


The proposed program will be sent to the 
local leagues by February 15. The local 
leagues will go through another round of 
discussion and by the deadline of April 9 
must send to the national board their rec- 
ommendations, if any, for changes in the 
proposed program. The national board 
evaluates these comments and suggestions 
and may revise the proposed program. 

Sometimes leagues protest at the work- 
load, what with local, State, and National 
programs. In making up the 1952-54 pro- 
posed program, the national board sought to 
respond to this feeling. The proposed pro- 
gram contained only one item; it was an 
international one. But the local leagues, 
who had sighed at the workload, then pro- 
tested because there was no domestic item. 
So the national board went back to the 
recommendations received from local leagues 
in the first round, which had indicated 
economy and efficiency in government as 
the field of second greatest interest, and 
worked out the wording of an item II for the 
current agenda. That is how the item on 


congressional procedures of the Federal 
budget became a part of the national 
program. 

Next comes convention. Now the pro- 


posals art threshed out among the delegates. 
Because the delegate body has grown so large, 
section meetings, diversified as to region, 
size and type of league, etc., are set up for 
the purposes of preliminary debate. Then 
comes fioor debate. Work proceeds in this 
manner—section meetings, floor debate, sec- 
tion meetings, floor debate—until all view- 
points have been aired and the program is 
finally adopted by vote of the delegates, 
THE VALUE OF DEBATE 

It is convention debate which gives the 

national board direction as to how to carry 


out the program. 
More than one hotel convention manager 
has had to adjust his usual routine in order 
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to accommodate the league. For the league 
he must provide a number of aisles, with 
microphones at intervals in each one. The 
league is determined to provide an easy way 
for every delegate to express her opinion to 
the convention, and no one who has ever 
attended a league convention can forget 
the picture of democracy at its best in the 
queues of delegates awaiting their ‘turn at 
the microphones. 

Suppose your league suggested a current 
agenda item which does not appear on the 
proposed program. You are sure that what 
your league recommended would be adopted 
if only it could be submitted to the delegates. 

Or suppose world events have shifted to 
such an extent that now you have a brand- 
new idea to submit to the delegates. 

There are ways to achieve the first. 

The latter is impossible, and this is why. 
The league, being thoroughly democratic in 
its processes, believes that all members, not 
just delegates, should have an opportunity 
for consideration of proposals to be voted on 
atconvention. Therefore, the bylaws provide 
that there shall not be presented at conven- 
tion a new item. 


THE PROGRAM CAN BE CHANGED 


However, if your league has submitted a 
recommendation prior to convention, within 
the stipulated deadlines, you have a chance. 
In the first place, you will find it in the list 
of “not-recommended items” in the conven- 
tion briefing. This is a bit of league lingo 
which confuses the press and the public no 
end. It does not mean that the national 
board, in making up the proposed program, 
is against the substance of the item; the 
board recommends a program, and because 
the league selects only a very few areas in 
which to work at one time, the national cur- 
rent agenda is likely to be composed of 1 or 2 
items at the most. All other recommenda- 
tions from local leagues are called “not-rec- 
ommended items.” 

So, you try to marshal opinion among other 
delegates for the program recommendation 
your league made in the first round. You 
will find that it takes a two-thirds vote to 
substitute it for one of the recommended 
items. And you will think back and remem- 
ber who put the two-thirds vote there, and 
why: Convention delegates, as a safeguard 
against spur-of-the-moment changes. If 
your motion to consider does receive a two- 
thirds vote, your “‘not-recommended item” 
will be considered by the convention. Again 
a two-thirds vote is necessary to get it on 
the final program. And now you will recall 
even more—that it has twice been proposed 
to convention that delegates might want to 
liberalize the two-thirds stipulation, and 
twice the convention has turned down the 
idea. The two-thirds vote was put there by 
delegates from local leagues; it is still there 
because local leagues voted to keep it there. 

However, a simple majority may adopt the 
proposed program or amend it. Usually it 
is a big majority. 

HOW DOES THE LEAGUE REACH CONSENSUS? 


The process involved in reaching consen- 
sus is as thoroughly democratic, as thor- 
oughly grassroots, as the program-making 
process. 

First of all, the league takes on national 
legislative position only on program-related 
issues which local leagues have had a long 
time to study. 

Secondly, no position is taken without a 
clear-cut mandate fromm the membership. If 
there is not a wide area of agreement, that 
is, unless it is possible to be sure that a 
position reflects general membership opin- 
ion, no position is taken. 

Sometimes the league is challenged be- 
cause it does not poll its members and does 
not give out figures when it announces con- 
sensus. To understand the league’s policy 
one need only consider the representative 
system of our Government. Does a Repre- 
sentative or Senator poll everyone in his 
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constituency when he Its preparing to vote 
on an issue? Of course not; yet he usually 
has his finger on the pulse of his constitu- 
ents as a whole. And does everyone vote 
in an election? Of course not; yet every- 
one has the chance, and usually those who 
feel strongly either way on an issue register 
their opinions. 

The national board does keep track of the 
number of local leagues which send in re- 
ports of their consensus or lack of same, 
But it believes figures are not the only fac- 
tors to be considered. If numbers of leagues 
alone were counted, one section of the coun- 
try could outweigh all the other sections. 
If numbers of members within leagues were 
the basis of a count, a few big leagues could 
outweigh the total of many small leagues. 
If the issue were one in which, for example, 
city and rural leagues might be assumed to 
have opposing opinions, and more city 
leagues than rurai registered opinions, they 
could outweigh the rural; and vice versa. 

Therefore, as in program-making, there 
must be a wide area of agreement based on 
substantial numbers, cross section as to 
States, and cross section as to size and 
type of leagues, before the national board 
can determine that consensus has been 
reached. The board also considers attitudes 
revealed in local league butletins, corre- 
spondence, field visits, much as a member 
of Congress keeps up with opinions of his 
constituents. 


THE LEAGUE TAKES A POSITION 


To trace a league position from the be- 
-ginning, consider the Bricker amendment. 

The league was one of the last of the large 
national erganizations to take a stand on 
this issue, because it had to await crystal- 
lization of opinion among the local leagues. 

The Bricker amendment was introduced in 
the United States Senate in September 1951 
and again in January 1952. In March 1952 
the National Voter carried an article on it, 
and in April 1952 the national convention 
discussed the problem. The 1953 national 
Council also discussed the proposed amend- 
ment. Altogether, pro and con information 
was made available to members in at least 
14 separate instances—in the National 
Voter, Report From the Hill, communications 
to local league presidents, etc. Three 
times—May, October, and November, 1953— 
the national board asked local leagues to re- 
port as to their preparation and views, the 
final one a reminder that local league opin- 
ion would be considered at the coming board 
meeting ‘“‘to determine whether a league posi- 
tion is warranted.” 

Responses were more numerous and opin- 
ion was stronger than in the case of any 
issue on which consensus had been reached 
in at least 15 years. And, in January 1954, 
the national board announced that the 
League of Women Voters was opposed to the 
Bricker amendment. 

The league constantly strives to improve 
its methods of ascertaining membership 
opinion. Responsibility rests with the local 
leagues to express their views; responsibili- 
ty rests with the national board to determine 
the point at which opinion is strong enough 
to represent the membership as a whole. 
The amount of participation from the grass- 
roots is extremely high in the league, and 
the league is willing to stack its system up 
against the method of any other voluntary 
organization for interpretation of member- 
ship opinion. 

IS LEAGUE POSITION IRREVOCABLE? 


The league has never reversed a position, 
but it has withdrawn positions. 

For example, the equal rights amendment. 
From 1923 to 1954 the league opposed such 
an amendment. Then, because of the time 
that had elapsed since the position had been 
taken, and because many of the new mem- 
bers who had joined in the meantime had 
little background or little interest in the 
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subject, the 1954 convention voted that 
the league had no position on the equal 
rights amendment. No voice had been raised 
in convention against the traditional stand, 
but delegates chose to have the league stand 
uncommitted on this issue. 

As another example, from 1944 to 1949 the 
league held a position in support of Federal 
aid to education. But in the course of con- 
tinued study enough leagues raised ques- 
tions so basic to the concept that doubt arose 
as to whether there was the wide area of 
agreement so essentiai to consensus. As im- 
portant as the league felt the issue of Fed- 
eral aid to education to be, there were other 
issues to which members preferred to turn 
their attention. Therefore, in lack of a para- 
mount interest in the subject and in lack of 
a clear mandate from the membership, con- 
vention delegates voted to have the league 
stand uncommitted on this issue. 


DOES THE LEAGUE STAND FOR “MORE AND MORE 
GOVERNMENT’? 


Of course not. The league does not be- 
lieve that all problems must necessarily be 
handled by government. The league, how- 
ever, works only in the fieid of government, 
therefore it is obvious that everything on 
its program is directly related to govern- 
ment. The league might be for “less” gov- 
ernment, that is, fer defeat or repeal of a 
measure, in one case, and “more” govern- 
ment, that is, for passage of a measure, in 
another. 

Not more and more government, but more 
and more citizen concern for good govern- 
ment, is the league’s purpose. This is true 
not only at the national level, but also, in 
fact particularly so, at the State and local 
levels. No organization has done more to 
enlist citizen participation than has the 
League of Women Voters through its local 
leagues. 


Is THE LEAGUE INTERNATIONALIST? 


Yes, and proud of it, if internationalism 
means cooperation for better understanding 
among nations. The league has never ad- 
vocated world government. The United 
Nations, as the only existing agency that 
affords a meeting place where nations can 
come together to discuss common problems, 
has the support of the league. 

In this the league stands shoulder to 
shoulder with President Eisenhower and for- 
mer President Truman, 


WHAT IS THE LEAGUE PROGRAM ON INDIVIDUAL 
LIBERTIES? 


Because of its dedication to democratic 
principles, the league long has recognized 
communism as a deadly threat to the na- 
tional security. From its beginning the 
league has been involved in the free exam- 
ination and exchange of ideas, recognizing 
that communism or any other form of totali- 
tarianism destroys this freedom first of all. 

At the 1954 convention the league decided 
that the best way it could help strengthen 
national security was to develop widespread 
awareness of our American heritage of in- 
dividual liberties and their relationship to 
the public interest. 

A program to stimulate thoughtful discus- 
Sion of these subjects is now under way 
throughout the country. Discussion groups 
have been heid in over 500 communities. 

The league, in line with its policy of en- 
couraging free expression of opinion, has 
served as a catalytic agent in initiating some 
of these groups. It has helped draw together 
@ cross section of the community, has 
sparked interest and organized discussion 
groups, leaving them free to examine a sub- 
ject as they choose. 

In connection with these discussions the 
league has recommended, as helpful resource 
material for study, the Freedom Agenda 
pamphlets published by the Carrie Chap- 
man Catt Memorial Fund, Inc., a research 
organization founded by the league. These 
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pamphlets, prepared by outstanding author, 
ties in the legal and political science tiga, 
are matched with discussion guides des 

to stimulate maximum exchange of ideas ap 
pro-and-con considerations. The commun, 
ity discussion groups are free to examin 
any material they choose and no control 
over community organization have been im 
posed. In supporting freedom, the leagys 
advocates freedom. 

Some factions which are not in favor of 
free debate on public issues have Suge 
that these discussions be discontinued, 
members familiar with the league's long. 
standing policy of encouraging thoughtry 
discussion of public issues, such Teactions 
only Serve to point up more clearly the need 
for continuing these.citizen forums, 


The Stars and Stripes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under Jeays 
to extend-my remarks, I wish to include 
the following articles front Facts Form 
News, September 1955, on the subject of 
Our Flag: 

Our FLAG 


(By Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, U. S. Army 
retired) 


Our flag, like our religious faith, 1s some. 
thing to which we all turn in time of trouble, 
Let me give an illustration of what the fla 
means to soldiers. 

During the dark days of Bataan, when the 
surrender of MacArthur’s forces was immi- 
nent, a handful of spirited United States 
cavalrymen decided that they would not su- 
render. It would mean certain death if 
they were caught, but somehow they man- 
aged to escape into the great Zambales Moun. 
tain Range of Luzon, which parallels the Chi- 
na Sea. There they hid out for 3 long years, 
Loyal Filipinos, at the risk of torture and 
death, gave warning when Japs came neat. 
And what did these cavalrymen take with 
them into the Zambales Mountain fastness? 
It was the American flag—the colors of the 
26th Cavalry. 

On sunshiny days when the mountain 
passes wefe clear of the enemy, these Ameti- 
can patriots unfurled their emblem of free 
dom into the breeze, and they lay there by 
the hour feasting on its glory. 

While Manila was being liberated, these 
lads made their way through the battlelines 
and proudly presented their honored flag # 
General MacArthur. Throughout the Japa 
nese occupation, the colors of the 26th Car- 
alry had never been hauled down. 

I should like to hear some of our promis 
cuous internationalists iell these hard-bitten 
cavalrymen not to wave the Stars and Stripe. 

Shortly after Japan’s surrender, the writer, 
together with less than a dozen officers and 
@ small color guard, stood at the Americal 
Embassy in Tokyo and General MacArthur, 
visibly moved, ordered the Stars and Stripes 
raised over the Embassy. It was the end of 
a long and frustrating and heartbreaking and 
bloody trail. And as our beautiful flag un- 
furled in the blue over Tokyo, emotion shook 
every one of us to the marrow of his bones. 

I tell you our flag does have a meaning. 
And if it ever loses its meaning, it will no 
only be the end of freedom ip America, i 
will be the end of freedom everywhere. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, January 16, 1956, 
T introduced a bill, H. R. 8497, to make 
the President's fund for participation in 
international affairs a permanent pro- 
gram. This step was in line with the 
recommendation of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee which last year 
said, in its report on the supplemental 
appropriations bill for 1956, H. R. 7278, 
that this fund should be made a part of 
the regular budget. I am very pleased 
to see that the President said in his 
pudget message that— 

In view of the effectiveness of these activ- 
ities (carried on by the Presicent’s emer- 

ney fund) legislation will be recommended 
to authorize them on a continuing basis. 


For the past 2 years the Congress has 
appropriated an annual sum of $5 mil- 
lion to the fund, the broad purposes of 
which are first, the presentation abroad 
of American cultural and athletic at- 
tractions by the Department of State; 
and second, United States participation 
in international trade fairs. The De- 
partment of Commerce has charge of the 
trade fair program. To date, the $5 mil- 
lion has been divided equally between 
these two programs. The USIA has 
done a first-rate job of publicizing these 
programs abroad. 

In the 5 years prior to 1955 the Soviet 
bloc exhibited at 122 trade fairs at which 
the United States was not represented. 
With the help of this fund the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been able to take 
positive steps to overcome this long head 
start by the Communists. On the strictly 
cultural side our leading artists have per- 
formed in some 220 major cities of the 
world and given the lie to the Commu- 
nist line that we are barbarians. At 
least 12 athletic teams have been sent 
abroad and have been widely hailed. 

The administration refused to finance 
the Russian trip of Porgy and Bess, our 
most successful cultural export to date. 
The U. S. S. R. tour of the company is 
being paid for by the Russian Govern- 
ment. The State Department, which ap- 
proved the trip, said it could not afford 
any financial support. That the Rus- 
Slans, instead of our own Government, 
should be the sole sponsor of this trip 
San outstandirig example of penny-wise 
and pound-foolish diplomacy. 

The President recommended only a 
Modest increase in appropriations for 
the educational exchange programs of 
the Department of State which consti- 
tute a basic element of our long-term 
effort to attain a better mutual under- 
Standing with other peoples of the world. 
Certainly a much larger sum should have 
been recommended for these important 
activities, 


A Joint Committee on United States Inter- 
national Exchange of Persons Pro- 
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In the President’s own words he is 
“recommending a modest increase in ap- 
propriations for the educational ex- 
change programs of the Department of 
State.” Contrast this with the treat- 
ment accorded the informaticn program. 
In the case of the latter the President 
recommended that appropriations be in- 
ereased by $48 million from the level in 
the current fiscal year. 

The vast difference between these two 
recommendations typifies the Madison 
Avenue approach to the problems of the 
world, which is the hallmark and the 
most distinguishing characteristic of the 
present administration. 

I have introduced a joint resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 474, to establish 
a joint congressional committee to be 
known as the Joint Committee on United 
States International Exchange of Per- 
sons Programs. Such a joint committee 
will be able to make an important con- 
tribution to the advancement of these 
international exchange programs. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
say that Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT will 
sponsor this joint resolution in the 
Senate. 

I am sure that other Members of the 
House will want to join me in sponsoring 
this legislation. I therefore invite and 
welcome their cooperation, and I would 
be happy to have similar measures intro- 
duced in the House by any of my col- 
leagues. 

International exchange of persons has 
proved a valuable means of developing 
closer cooperation among the nations of 
the free world. The need for such co- 
operation is everyday more apparent. 
The United States Government is using 
this technique both for building better 
understanding of our country abroad and 
for technical cooperation and economic 
development. Large exchange programs 
in both fields are now operated by the 
Department of State. Students, teach- 
ers, prominent specialists and leaders in 
many fields are exchanged and outstand- 
ing cultural performers are sent abroad 
under the International Educational Ex- 
change Program. The Congress author- 
ized this program through the Smith- 
Mundt Act—Public Law 402, 80th Con- 
gress; the Fulbright Act—Public Law 
584, 79th Congress; and several other 
acts. American technical experts are 
sent abroad and foreign nationals are 
brought to the United States for training 
under the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration—formerly FOA and point 4. 

The Congress receives reporis from the 
Secretary of State on these programs 
and reviews their operation annually in 
connection with appropriations. The 
Smith-Mundt Act also provides for a 
United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange which reports di- 
rectly to the Congress on a semiannual 
basis. 

Each of these programs is reviewed 
separately, and by different committees 
of the Congress. Each of these programs 
is extremely complex both from the point 
of view of administration and source of 
funds. Each use dollars and foreign 
currencies and rely to a large extent on 
the efficient use of similar private re- 
sources in the United States, 
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It is, therefore, not surprising that 
some confusion has persisted in the Con- 
gress as to the relationships between 
these programs. It is imperative that 
this confusion be eliminated so that both 
of these efforts can achieve the most 
useful results. 

No concerted or continuing review of 
these programs and their relationships 
to each other has ever been undertaken 
by the Congress. Such a review is of the 
utmost importance and would be of in- 
estimable benefit to the Congress. It 
would help all of us to make a more 
realistic appraisal of these programs. 

The Joint Committee on United 
States International Exchange of Per- 
sons Programs which my joint resolution 
would establish will provide the neces- 
sary review to insure the most effective 
planning, cperation, and administration 
of these two important facets of our 
international relations. 

I am confident that the Congress 
under Democratic control will take the 
leadership in these important matters. 

Regarding my bill to make the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund for participation 
in international affairs permanent it 
may be useful to recall that a subcom- 
mittee of the House Edueation and 
Labor Committee under Republican 
leadership in 1954 rejected 14 bills cail- 
ing for a similar program saying: ‘“‘We 
cannot endorse any of them. We do 
not believe this is a proper area for the 
expenditure of Federal funds.” This 
position was taken in a report published 
almost 2 months after the Congress had 
appropriated $5 million for the activities 
proposed in the President's emergency 
fund. 

The bills in the House were sponsored 
by Democratic Members of the Con- 
gress, which apparently made them un- 
acceptable to the Republicans there. 
However, these bills were a serious at- 
tempt to develop the program which 
had been recommended by the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange beginning in 1951 and 
semiannually since in its 7th, 8th, and 
9th reports to the Congress. The 
thoughtful recommendations of this 
commission have been ignored by the 
present administration which should 
have taken positive action regarding 
them several years ago. With the in- 
troduction of my bill, H. R. 6874, and the 
hearings held on it by the Subcommit- 
tee on Distinguished Civilian Awards 
and Cultural Interchange and Develop- 
ment under the chairmanship of«my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Representative 
LEE METCALF, Democrat, of Montana, in 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, the administration finally has 
bestirred itself, 

The legislation introduced in the 83d 
Congress by its democratic Members for 
the purpose of establishing a cultural- 
exchange program was strongly sup- 
ported by one former Republican Mem- 
ber of the Congress who testified in favor 
of it saying: 

There is an enormous propaganda weapon 
which the Russians are using against wus, 
with the most telling effect, all over the 
world. They are posing, and getting away 
with it, as the people of culture, as juxta- 
posed to us who are painted to the world 
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as the people who don’t care for culture. 
The Russians are doing an enormous job in 
that. They have sent traveling artists, 
violinists, pianists, whole ballet companies, 
theater companies, into the big world cen- 
ters, and they have made a very distinct 
impression. Let us not kid ourselves on 
that. They have made a very distinct 
impression. 


Despite this impressive warning the 
Republican members of the subcommit- 
tee last year recommended that none 
of the bills referred to in this report 
be passed. 

The text of my joint resolution to 
establish a joint congressional commit- 
tee to be known as the Joint Committee 
on United States International Exchange 
of Persons programs follows: 

Joint resolution to establish a joint congres- 
sional committee to be known as the Joint 
Committee on United States International 
Exchange of Persons Programs 
Resolved, etc., That (a) there shall be a 

joint congressional committee known as the 

Joint Cemmittee on United States Interna- 

tional Exchange of Persons Programs (here- 

inafter in this joint resolution referred to 
as the “joint committee’). 

(b) The joint committee shall be com- 
posed of 22 members as follows: 

(1) Eleven Members of the Senate, ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, as 
follows: 

(A) Two from each of the following com- 
mittees, one from the majority and one from 
the minority party: The Committee on For- 
eign Relations, the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and the Committee on Government 
Operations; and 

(B) Three at large from the Senate, two 
from the majority and one from the minority 
party. 

(2) Eleven Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, appointed by the Speaker of 
the House, as follows: 

(A) Two from each of the following com- 
mittees, one from the majority and one from 
the minority party: The Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and the Committee on Government 
Operations; and 

(B) Three at large from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, two from the majority party 
and one from the minority party. 

(c) No person appointed by the Speaker of 
the House under subsection (b) (2) (A) shall 
continue to serve as a member of the joint 
committee after he has ceased to be a mem- 
ber of the committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of which he was a member when 
appointed to the joint committee, except 
that a member who has been reelected to the 
House of Representatives may continue to 
serve as a member of the joint committee 
notwithstanding the expiration of the 
Congress. 

(d) A vacancy in the joint committee 
shall not affect the power of the remaining 
members to execute the functions of the 
joint committee, and shall be filled in the 
same manner as in, the case of the original 
selection. ; 

(e) The joint committee shall elect a 
chairman and vice chairman from among 
its members, and the chairmanship and vice 
chairmanship shall rotate between the two 
Houses with each session of Congress. 

(f) Subject to applicable provisions of 
law, the joint committee may appoint and 
fix the compensation of such personnel as it 
shall determine to be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this joint resolution. 

(g) The expenses of the joint committee 
shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
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contingent fund of the House of Represent- 
atives, upon vouchers signed by the chair- 
man or vice chairman. 

Sec. 2. (a) The joint committee shall— 

(1) conduct public hearings on, and cause 
studies to be made concerning, the extent 
and effectiveness of all United States inter- 
national exchange of persons programs, in- 
cluding the international educational ex- 
change programs authorized by section 32 
(b) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 and 
by the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948, the inter- 
change of persons under the technical assist- 
ance programs carried on by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, and the 
cultural presentations programs of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Fund for Participation in 
International Affairs; 

(2) cause studies to be made of the rela- 
tionships among the various United States 
international exchange of persons programs, 
exclusive of those relating to military activi- 
ties, to insure their most effective planning, 
operation, administration, scope, and effec- 
tiveness and to determine their relationship 
in these respects to private programs in the 
same fields; and 

(3) provide a continuous, cooperative rela- 
tionship between the Congress and the vari- 
ous United States international exchange of 
persons programs and similar or related pro- 
grams both public and private in order to 
foster, encourage, promote, and otherwise as- 
sist their further growth and development. 

(b) As used in this joint resolution the 
term “United States international exchange 
of persons program” means any program, op- 
erated by or financed in whole or in part 
by any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, involving the exchange of persons be- 
tween the United States and other countries 
for any purposes whatsoever, exclusive of 
military purposes. 

Sec. 3. The joint committee shall report to 
the Congress twice annually (beginning on 
July 1 or January 1 next occurring after the 
date of the enactment of this joint resolu- 
tion), and at such other times as it deems 
necessary, on the extent and effectiveness of 
the United States international exchange of 
persons programs; and shall recommend to 
the President and the Congress steps consid- 
ered necessary to improve the quality of all 
such programs. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this joint reso- 
lution the joint committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places, to require, by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, to procure such print- 
ing and binding, and to make such expendi- 
tures, as it deems advisable. The provisions 
of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Re- 
vised Statutes shall apply in case of any fail- 
ure of any witness to comply with a subpena 
or to testify when summoned under author- 
ity of this section. 


The World Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article published in a recent 
issue of the New York Times. It dis- 
cusses the 1955 operations of the Inter- 
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national Bank for reconstruction and 
development. I consider the article , 
very good analysis of the operations o 
the bank. It shows that the bank 
making great headway and doing much 
good work all over the world, and is ful. 
filling its mission under the leadership of 
which the United States can be very 
proud, in the person of Eugene Black, 
the chief executive officer of the bank. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogy 
as follows: ; 
Wor_Lp BANK SETS 3 NEW HIGHS—$460,500,009 
Loans, INCOME OF $26 MILLION, INVESTOR 
TOPPED PREVIOUS LEVELS 


(By Paul Heffernan) 


The year 1955 was a record one for the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

The bank made 27 loans aggregating $40. 
500,000 in 20 counties. This compares with, 
record of 16 loans totaling $282,700,000 in 15 
countries during 1654, and 22 loans totaling 
$257 million in 1953. 

On the income side the bank’s 1955 earn. 

ings are estimated at $26 million, a new high, 
This compares with $22,500,000 for 1954, Aq. 
ditions to a special reserve derived from the 
1-percent statutory commission charged on 
all disbursed and outstanding loans als 
reached a new high and are estimated at 
about $14 million, against $12 million in 
1954. - 
Direct participations by privately owned 
institutional investors in the World Bank's 
loans also reached a new high both as to 
number and amount in 1955. The year’s par. 
ticipation aggregated $30,200,000, and repre. 
sented a part of 19 of the 26 loans made by 
the bank in the period. In the previous year 
private financial organizations participated 
to the extent of about $12 million in 9 of the 
16 loans made in that year. 


EUROPEAN BANKS PARTICIPATE 


The participants in the 1955 financing In- 
cluded 22 private banks, of which 13 were 
in the United States, 6 of the Eastern Ex- 
change Banks, and, for the first time, 3 pri- 
vate banks in Europe. All took down pat- 
ticipations without the guaranty of the 
World Bank. 

Similarly, the international lending instl- 
tution continued to sell from its investment 
portfolio certain obligations of borrowers. 
These sales totaled $51,200,000 for the ll 
months ended November 30, of which $50, 
700,000 was disposed of without the bank's 
guaranty and only $500,000 with the bank 
guaranty. In the year before portfolio sales 
amounted to $43 million, of which $39 mil- 
lion was sold without the bank guaranty and 
$3,500,000 with it. 

Aggregate participations and _ portfolio 
sales on November 30 were $222 million, of 
which $163 million were without recours 
to the bank and $69 million bore the bank's 
guarantee. 

The bank sold three bond issues in 1955, 
all outside of the United States and for cul* 
rencies other than United States dollars. 

In Canada, $15 million was borrowed 02 
31% percent bonds due in 1965. There was 
also raised about $10,500,000 on 31% percent 
Netherlands guilder bonds due in 1975. 2 
Switzerland, the equivalent of about $1, 
600,000 was borrowed on 34% percent bonds 
due in 1976. 

NEED OF DOLLARS DECREASES 


The World Bank has not publicly offered 
bonds in the United States market in almost 
2 years because its need of United States 
dollars has not been urgent. An increasiD§ 
amount of loans is being made in non-dollat 
currencies, 

Repayments of loans made years ago 1 
United States dollars are beginning to ™ 
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made in volume. Lastly, a growing num- 
per of private financial institutions is shar- 
ng in the bank’s grants or credit, both by 
articipating in loans and by purchasing 
ts of the bank’s portfolio investments. 

The outstanding debt of the World Bank 
js 860,806,000, of which $705 million is de- 
nominated in the 9 issues of United States 
dollar ponds. Also outstanding are $73,- 
389,000 of Swiss franc bonds in 7 issues; $36,< 
364,000 of Canadian dollar bonds in 2 issues; 
¢28 million of British sterling bonds in 2 
issues; and $21,053,000 of Netherlands guild- 
er bonds in 2 issues. 

The European area received more of the 
pank’s loan money last year than any other 
region. This was largely due to a credit 
of $70 million made for the improvement 
of agriculture, industry, and power in south- 
ern Italy. : 

Loans to Europe were disbursed in 4 coun- 
tries—Finland, Norway, Austria, and Italy— 
for a total of $117 million. 

PAKISTAN A BIG BORROWER 


Asia and the Middle East ranked next in 
obtaining credits. Eight loans totaling $87,- 
100,000 were made in this area, the major 
share—$32,800,000—-going to Pakistan for 
port, power, and pulp and paper manufac- 
turing projects. The rest of the Middle East 
and Asian loans were made in India, Leb- 
anon, Thailand, and Japan. 

Latin American areas received 11 loans 
totaling $84,500,000, with $23 million of the 
total going to cement manufacturing and 
highway projects in Peru and Honduras. 
The other loans were allotted for projects in 
Colombia, Nicaragua, Panama, Guatemala, 
and Uruguay. 

Credits totaling $59,200,000 were granted 
in Africa. The Union of South Africa got 
$25,200,000 for transportation; Algeria got 
$10 million for electric power; and $24 mil- 
lion was advanced to the East Africa High 
Commission for transportation. 

A loan of $54,500,000 was granted to Aus- 
tralia for development in equipment. 

The investment in Lebanon totaled $27 
million and marked the bank’s first outlay 
for river valley development in the Middle 
East. The advance of $10 million in Algeria 
was the bank's first loan in the north Afri- 
can region. 

In Latin America, the bank’s advance of 
$15,900,000 to the Colombian National Rail- 
road was the second financing in this field. 
A first loan in 1952 financed the start of the 
construction of the Magdelena Valley Rail- 
road and the integration of various railroad 
systems in the South American republic. 





In Cleveland, Savings and Loan Coopera- 
tive Financing Put This Urban Renewal 
Project on the Map 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I wish to insert the fol- 
lowing article in the January 1956 issue 
of the Savings and Loan News entitled 
In Cleveland, Savings and Loan Coop- 
erative Financing Put This Urban Re- 
newal Project on the Map.” This article 
Points up a splendid formula that can 
be used as a pattern for developing low- 
cost sale and rental housing with a mini- 
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mum of redtape and no Government 
subsidy: 

This could be called the story of the Big C. 

Cleveland is the setting. 

Cuyahoga County Savings and Loan 
League, Cleveland Plan Commission, Cleve- 
land Development Foundation, Community 
Development, Inc., and a soft-spoken but 
tenacious man named Clarence P. Bryan play 
the leading roles. 

Courage and cooperation are the principal 
elements of the plot, for it took courage to 
tackle an urban renewal project without the 
usual subsidy props and plenty of cooper- 
ation to see that it got beyond the talking 
stage. 

Today, there must be a real sense of accom- 
plishment for all who have a part in this 
worthwhile and precedent-setting project. 

A year ago, Community Apartments was 
only a remote possibility. By March, a plan 
began to jell, and on August 20 the first 
shovel bit into the soil of 6.1 acres at 79th 
and Woodland in the heart of Cleveland’s 
slum and blight area. First occupants are 
expected to move into the 148-unit housing 
development next March with completion 
scheduled for next summer. 

But how did the Cuyahoga County Sav- 
ings and Loan League become a part of the 
script to the tune of underwriting a $1,075,- 
600 mortgage? 

Says Clarence P. Bryan, “The real motivat- 
ing force was H, H. Hampton, one of our 
directors (Cuyahoga Savings Association, of 
which Bryan is managing officer). He 
sparked the idea and found the builder.” 

Hampton is vice president of industrial 
development for the Nickel Plate Railroad 
and a member of the Cleveland Plan Com- 
mission and the board of trustees of Cleve- 
land Development Foundation. 

Because of his close contact and under- 
standing of the savings and loan business 
and his keen interest in revitalizing the rot- 
ting core of Cleveland, Hampton felt that 
savings associations could and should lend 
their financial weight to urban renewal. 

“The economic health of Cleveland and 
other cities only can be assured by improv- 
ing the tax base through revitalization of 
slum and blight sections,” insists Hampton. 
“This is a vital concern of savings assoCcia- 
tions because of their inherent community 
responsibilities.” 

Last February, Hampton’s persistence had 
won support of not only the directorate of 
Cuyahoga Savings but the Cuyahoga County 
Savings and Loan League as well. Bryan 
became the liaison, and it was decided that 
the league’s membership resources were such 
that, through cooperative effort, it could 
participate in urban renewal financing. 

With this decision made, the next step 
was to find a builder, and Hampton again 
came up with the answer. The Nickel 
Plate Railroad’s industrial development pro- 
gram had put Hampton in touch with a 
building organization that in recent years 
had gained considerable experience in low- 
cost housing development and construction. 

The principals of this organization were 
operating their residential activity under 
the name of Community Development, Inc. 

In March, the Cuyahoga League, headed by 
president Joseph E. Sotak, Jr., and Bryan as 
chairman of the league’s special committee 
for urban renewal financing, buckled down 
to earnest negotiations with the building 
firm. 

At the very start of negotiations the build- 
ers took the emphatic position that the proj- 
ect should be privately financed; that they 
wanted no part of FHA. Community Devel- 
opment President Oscar H. Steiner and Vice 
President Chat Paterson said: 

“We cannot afford the luxury of doing 
business with FHA. We will have to add 10 
to 15 percent to our costs just for doing busi- 
ness with the agency, and our objective is to 
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set rents and monthly mortgage payments 
at a level commensurate with the average 
wage earner to be served. This would be im- 
possible under any FHA provision. 

“As far as we can see, all the talk about 
FHA supporting slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment has been just that, since our 
files do not reveal a single unit built any- 
where in the country under slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment sections. 

“But the major reasons we cannot afford to 
do business with FHA would be the delays 
and redtape. Nor would we have the flexi- 
bility so essential in putting over a coopera- 
tive rental and sale project of this kind.” 


VALUE SET AT $1,350,000 


The builders found the Cuyahoga League 
more than willing to proceed on the basis 
of providing financing without insurance or 
subsidy of any kind. The league commis- 
sioned R. L. Free, of the Cleveland appraisal 
firm of Cragin, Lang, Free & Co., to establish 
a value for land and proposed improvements. 
His appraisal was $1,350,000. Since the build- 
ers were putting up approximately $300,000, 
a mortgage of $1,075,600 was required. 

With this as the target, Bryan began the 
task of rounding up league membership 
support so that a commitment could be 
issued to the builders. His first step was 
to obtain oral commitments from more than 
20. associations. And so that the builder 
and architect could complete plans and 
specifications, a commitment was given to 
the builders in the name of Bryan’s insti- 
tution, Cuyahoga Savings. 

Issuance of this interim commitment 
touched off weeks and months of working 
out all the difficult detail and legal proced- 
ure that a cooperative effort of this kind 
requires. Various other roadblocks were 
encountered along the way too, but the 
perseverance of Bryan and others put these 
aside one by one. 

First, there was the site. It had to be 
one that would tie in with the city’s overall 
urban renewal program. The city-owned 
6.1 acre tract at 79th and Woodland was se- 
lected; it had to be rezoned from industrial 
to multiunit residential use. A_ special 
emergency ordinance accomplished this. 
Then followed the city’s appraisal for sale 
and determination of conditions to be im- 
posed upon the sale of the property. 

Next, under State law, the site had to be 
sold by public bid, and the bidders were re- 
quired to submit a financing commitment 
with their bids. Actually, this simplified 
matters for Community Development, Inc., 
because it was the only firm prepared to sub- 
mit a bid on that basis. Understandably, 
it was the only bidder and acquired the 
property. 

At this point it should be emphasized that 
the city of Cleveland cooperated to the full- 
est extent possible throughout the negotia- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, Architect Max Ratner put the 
finishing touches to plans and specifications, 
and his interesting solution for the site, as 
illustrated on these pages, is a story in itself. 

Meanwhile too, Cuyahoga Savings’ attor- 
ney, Thomas A. Quintrell, acting in behalf 
of the participating associations, was busy 
unraveling legal and procedural details for 
the mortgage. 

Space does not permit a description and 
explanation of the numerous special docu- 
ments and agreements developed by Attor- 
ney Quintrell. These include commitment 
agreements, a pledge agreement and agent 
agreement (more about these later), and 
construction loan agreement. 

Because the Cleveland cooperative financ- 
ing plan is not only a “first” but one that 
could be adopted elsewhere, it is the inten- 
tion of the United States League to incorpo- 
rate the step-by-step procedure and most of 
the legal documents in a manual on savings 
and loan participation in urban renewal pro- 
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grams. This manual will be distributed by 
early spring. 

By midsummer Bryan completed negotia- 
tions with 19 associations—13 State chartered 
and 6 Federals. A permanent loan from 
inception, the mortgage was set up in the 
amount of $1,075,600 for 25 years at 414 per- 
cent interest. No service charges were in- 
volved. 

The list below shows a breakdown of each 
association’s participation: 


Savings association participation in financing 
of Community Apartments, Inc. 


(Morte age loan—$1, 075,600] 


Participation | 
~ |. | Pledge 
| Percent- 
| age 


0. 17955 $33, 074. 64 


9, 922. 
9, 260. 90 


Participants 
Sears Amount 


~ a ee 


Sitininins . 


| 
Broadview Savings.-.-| $193, 132. 87) 


Citizens Federal Sav- =| 
eo poem 
Cuyahoga Savings... == 
a 
' 
| 
| 


939. s| 3 05387) 
077.20, . 05028 
East Cleveland Sav- 

ing@s__. 
Ohio Savings_-_- 
ar ox View  Federai 

Savings. ota casa 
Pr rovide nt Sav ings_..-- 
Quincey Savings 
Ridgewood Sav ings. ¢ 
Second Federal Sav- 

ings_.- Se 
Security Federal £41 

ings. _- BA, 622. 
Shaker Savings oA 77, 253. 15} 
South Side Federal 

Savings rs | AN, 000 
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The pledge column requires explanation. 
Regulation provides that savings and loans 
cannot place a mortgage in an amount in ex- 
cess of two-thirds of the appraised value of 
a multi-unit housing project. Since the 
value was set at $1,350,000 and the builders 
needed a mortgage of $1,075,600, additional 
security had to be uncovered to bring the 
mortgage risk within the two-thirds limit. 

This security, in the amount of $184,200, 
was pledged by the Cleveland Development 
Foundation. Organized in June 1954, by 
100 of the city’s largest corporations, the 
foundation has a revolving fund of $2 million 
to be used for the express purpose of further- 
ing Cleveland’s urban renewal program 
Foundation Executive Director Upshur Evans 
quickly agreed that Community Apartments 
was a most worthwhile project, and the 
Foundation approved the pledge. The $184,- 
200 was put in trust and each participating 
association receives its pro rata share of the 
pledge as construction payouts are made. 


CLEVELAND BANK NAMED AGENT 


At this point you probably are wondering 
who handles the accounting and how it is 
done? Cleveland's Union Bank of Com- 
merce, in which all but one of the partici- 
pating associations maintained an account, 
was designated agent. The builders and 
Cleveland Development Foundation also had 
accounts in this same bank. 

After a payout is approved, the bank 
charges each account with a pro rata share 
and credits the builders’ account. At the 
same time, the bank credits the asSociations 
with a pro rata share of the pledge and 
debits the Foundation. Later, after oceu- 
pancy of the dwellings, rents and mortgage 
payments will go to the agent who, in turn, 
will credit each of the savings association ac- 
counts in the same manner. 

As so often happens with a new venture of 
this kind, a problem arose from an unex- 
pected quarter. It was discovered in June 
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that the associations could not enter into a 
construction loan agreement with the build- 
ers because the six federals would be acting 
outside Federal home-loan bank regula- 
tions. A FHLB proviso stipulated that a 
mortgage of this kind could not be made for 
more than 50 percent of value when the term 
was for more than 15 years and there were 
more than 12 units in the project. 

This presented no problem to the State- 
chartered participants, because Ohio’s sav- 
ings and loan code had been modified last 
summer to permit 25-year amortization. 

Bryan immediately contacted Joseph Whit- 
taker, supervisory agent of the FHLBB and 
vice president of the Home Loan Bank of 
Cincinnati. 

Whittaker told Bryan to write a letter out- 
lining the program. The next day Whittaker 
advised that he had talked to Washington; 
that they were interested and would call an 
immediate hearing. Bryan led a delegation 
to Washington to explain the Cleveland plan. 

Within a week after his first call to Whit- 
taker regulation changes were issued author- 
izing Federal associations to make multiunit 
housing loans for a term of 25 years provided 
a Government entity certifies to the Fed- 
eral association, in advance of making of the 
loan, that the development, alteration, re- 
pair, or improvement of such property is es- 
sential to, or in furtherance of the objectives 
of, a program of slum clearance or urban re- 
newal which has been or is expected to be 
undertaken in whole or in part by such gov- 
ernmental entity. 

ONLY ONE MORTGAGE, SEVERAL NOTES 


On July 1 James T. Yeilding, director of 
Cleveland’s Redevolpment Agency, issued the 
certification, and the last roadblock to com- 
pletion of financing arrangements was 
eliminated. 

There is only one mortgage and several 
notes. Each association has its own original 
promissory note for the amount of its par- 
ticipation, and an original pledge agreement 
for its share of the security pledged by the 
Cleveland Development Foundation. The 
promissory note permits each association to 
bring a foreclosure proceeding if there should 
be default. One association does not have to 
wait for all in the group to agree there is a 
serious default. 

But all other original documents such as 
the title, mortgage deed, executed copies of 
the several agreements, insurance policies, 
etc., are held by the agent. Photostat copies 
of all of the documents are on file in each 
participating association, however. 

The participating associations are assured 
a high degree of performance from the 
building firm because: 

1. A completion bond had to be posted by 
the builders before construction started; 

2. The architect was hired by the associa- 
tions and is responsible to them, although 
his fee is paid by the builder. The archi- 
tect is authorized to make inspections and 
approve payouts. “This arrangement is a 
safeguard to assure that construction pro- 
ceeds in an orderly manner and according 
to plans and specifications,” Bryan ex- 
plained. 

Community Development, Inc., broke 
ground for the 148 dwellings on August 20, 
and on December 1 all units were either 
sold or rented. Ninety percent of the fu- 
ture occupants have indicated an intention 
to buy by making minimum down payments. 
All the occupants will be Negroes, and it 
is the opinion of the builders that all the 
units will be owned outright by 1959 under 
@ special trust agreement to be set up 6 
months after completion. 

The 2-bedroom units can be purchased 
for $8,750 and 3 bedrooms for $10,800. Rents 
are $79.50 and $95.75, respectively, with a 
nominal monthly charge for “personal re- 
pair and decorating.” 
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The high percentage of purchase intent 
expressed by future occupants is attribyta. 
ble to attractive mortgage terms, as com. 
pared to monthly rental charges. A 2-peq. 
room unit can be purchased outright witp 
: down payment of $1,750 and a 24-year 

4 percent mortgage payable at $59 month. 
hg and a 3-bedroom apartment for $2,099 
down, and an $8,800 mortgage with monthly 
payments of $71.50. The monthly carrying 
charges cover interest and principal, taxes, 
insurance and services. 

The builders already have started to nego. 
tiate refinancing of the mortgage upon com. 
pletion of the project. Biggest reason for 
this is to create a revolving fund of the gay. 
ings and loan capital now tied up in the 
Community Apartments mortgage. 

EXPECT TO SELL MORTGAGE SOON 


“Several insurance companies have ey. 
pressed interest in buying the mortgage, ang 
there isn’t any doubt in my mind that we 
will sell,”’ declares Chat Paterson. ‘We have 
an agreement with the savings and loans 
that the funds they now have invested yill 
be made available for another project.” 

Said Cuyahoga League president Sotak: 
“We sincerely hope this will work into 4 
revolving fund and that more associations 
will participate in the future. Our league 
has 41 members, with assets of #770 million 
(less than half participated in the first ven- 
ture), and the only limiting factor is that 
this type of financing must be within ou 
15-percent ratio.” 

Perhaps the finest tribute to the men of 
Cleveland who zealously worked to put Com- 
munity Apartments on the map can be 
extended to them by making this com- 
parison: 

In September 1954, 6 months before ne- 
gotiations started for Community Apart- 
ments, the Cleveland Development Founda- 
tion began to negotiate with the Federal 
Housing Administration for mortgage insur- 
ance to cover 480 units in Cleveland's Gar- 
den Valley urban renewal project. On No- 
vember 1, when construction of Community 
Apartments already had progressed to the 
second floor of all of the units, the founda- 
tion and FHA still were wrangling over costs, 
Should the FHA-insured section of Garden 
Valley ever get beyond the talking stage, it 
is conservatively estimated that the housing 
units, which will be comparable to Commu- 
nity Apartments in size, will cost $2,000 more 
per unit than those at 79th and Woodland. 

Exclaimed builder Paterson, “Do you see 
now why the entire basis of negotiation be- 
tween ourselves and the savings and loans 
was that Federal Government assistance 
would not be involved?” 


Free TV or Fee TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to inelude 
the following radio address I delivered 
over station WMEX, Boston, Mass., 00 
Saturday, August 20, 1955: 

Only one letter separates “free TV” from 
“fee TV,” but the opposing viewpoints might 
just as well be stationed at the North and 
South Poles, remote from one another and 
remote from any compromise, or so it might 


seem. De 
The Federal Communications Commission 
has been subject to much lobbying pro an 
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con as to whether it should permit pay-as- 
you-see television, also known as subscrip- 
tion televison. 

At the present time, TV programs are paid 
for by sponsors, who, in turn, are given the 
opportunity to advertise their products or 
services. Of course it is the American con- 
sumer who pays eventually and indirectly 
through his purchases of the goods and serv- 
jces that are advertised. 

Under the fee system, advertising would 
pe eliminated; and for a certain small price 

program he could choose to see an out- 
standing movie, a championship sporting 
event, or any one of many special presenta- 


en not go into the technical details of 
the various systems that would make it pos- 
sible for you in your own home to pay and 
choose and see the subscription program of 
your choice. 

Iam concerned with the larger question 
as to whether or not free television, as we 
now know it, should have a commercial rival. 

Offhand, it might seem that competition 
would best serve the public. 

But should a Government agency, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, decide 
this question, or should it be left to the good 
judgment of the American people? 

The large networks are lining up against 
pay-as-you-look television, while the smaller 
stations and the general public seem to fa- 
vor it. 

The issue, however, has not been fully de- 
bated on a large scale. 

I believe, therefore, that the public should 
become acquainted with the pros and cons 
of this controversy, so that it shall have a 
voice in its solution. 

First, may I bring you some of the argu- 
ments against free TV. 

Since the end of World War ITI the tele- 
vision industry has grown from infancy to an 
industry in which the American people have 
invested more than $10 billion in television 
sets (more than 36 million of them), and in 
which the annual volume of television ad- 
vertising, set sales, servicing, and operating 
runs close to $4 billion per year, under the 
traditional American broadcasting policy of 
freedom to listen and freedom to look. 

The promoters of pay television would 
change the American system of free broad- 
casting to a restricted system of paid narrow- 
casting. Their standard of interest is: “No 
fee, no see.” 

Coexistence between free television broad- 
casting on the basis of competitive private 
enterprise, as we know it today, and pay tele- 
vision, as proposed by its promoters, is im- 
practical. Opponents believe that pay tele- 
vision would degrade and ultimately destroy 
the present system of free TV broadcasting. 

The greater the circulation of any medium, 
the greater becomes its advertising value. 
As applied to television broadcasting, this has 
meant that as the size of the television au- 
dience has increased the free television 
broadcaster has had more available to spend 
on improved programing. 

Under the present system, the broad- 
casters give, at their own expense and as a 
public service, addresses by the President and 
national, State, and local government offi- 
cials. They also carry, as a public service, 
educational, religious, operatic, and other 
cultural programs. Many of these programs 
have limited audience appeal and are not 
Sponsored. The broadcasters bear the very 
Substantial cost of presenting these un- 
Sponsored public service programs, including 
interconnection charges and refunds of reve- 
nue to sponsors whose programs have to be 
cancelled to make room for free public affairs 
programs. 

One of the greatest contributions that 
the free television system has made to the 
Public interest has been the strengthening 
of the democratic processes in this country 
by helping to create an informed public 
opinion on important national and interna- 
tional issues. Anything that tends to weaken 
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the free television system would automati- 
cally tend to reduce its ability to continue 
to render this costly and invaluable service. 

If the pay-television promoters should be 
successful, the more than 8 million people 
living in single station areas would be de- 
prived of all free television service whenever 
pay-television programs were broadcast. 
These more than 8 million people would be 
forced to contribute to the cash boxes of 
the pay-television promoters for their TV 
programs or have none at all. 

Unlike the present free system of tele- 
vision, pay television would come into the 
homes like gas and light and telephone serv- 
ice for which the consumer pays. The rates 
and other aspects of such public utility serv- 
ices are now regulated by the Government. 
If pay-television broadcasting were to be au- 
thorized, the public interest may require 
that it likewise be treated as a public utility 
and made subject to similar regulation by 
the Government. In such an event, the 
practical difficulties of maintaining part of 
the American radie and television system 
free and part regulated would seem almost 
unsurmountable. Such a situation might 
ultimately lead to Government regulation, 
on a common-carrier basis, of all radio and 
television broadcast services, a result that 
no one advocates but all must guard against. 
Only the Congress can set the legal bounds 
of such regulation. : 

Our American principle of freedom to lis- 
ten and freedom to look is chiefly responsible 
for the growth of the most dynamic indus- 
try in the world today. It has made the 
American people the best informed in the 
world, and it has done so without discrimi- 
nating between the poor and the rich. 

As EMANUEL C&LLER, chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives, said, and I quote 
in part: “As a Federal legislator, expected to 
consider carefully the overall results of any 
innovation such as this, I am dismayed at 
the probable effects of fee TV on our tax 
structure, employment, those in low-income 
brackets, transportation, and other indus- 
tries. Will our movie house, theaters, sports 
arenas, etc., be thrown into the discard? 
What happens to the tremendous invest- 
ments in such real estate? Free broadcast- 
ing and free television have been undisputed 
boons to the industry of this country. I 
shouldn’t think the sponsors would be happy 
at the prospect of killing the goose that laid 
their golden eggs, but they are strangely ret- 
icent at this time on this subject. In clos- 
ing may I say I shall continue to oppose 
all efforts to foist fee TV on the American 
public.” 

Now to the other side of the coin. 

What are some of the arguments put forth 
by those who favor pay-as-you-look pro- 
grams? 

A spokesman for Phonevision claims that 
one of the largest manufacturers of raido 
and television equipment that also main- 
tains a large network, has always opposed 
any new electronic development which it 
does not control, and that its opposition to 
subscription is another illustration of this 
policy. 

All we ask, he argues, is an opportunity 
to show that we can bring to the public for 
a@ small fee programs which are much better 
than those they have been getting on an ad- 
vertising-sponsored basis. We think that 
the public is entitled to the best—not the 
worst—that Hollywood and Broadway can 
create. We propose to supplement with 
great box-office programs the present con- 
tinuous stream of 20-year-old horse operas 
and other hackneyed programs that now fill 
in most of the short spaces between the long 
commercials. 

The public will turn away from an adver- 
tising sponsored program to a subscription 
program only if the latter is so much better 
and more interesting that it 1s worth the 
price. The networks and the motion picture 
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theater owners are afraid that subscription 
pregrams, such as great first-run motion 
pictures, full length hit plays from Broad- 
way, and grand opera every week in season, 
will be so popular with the public as to 
threaten their profits. This is the same 
kind of argument the buggy whip manufac- 
turers made against automobiles 50 years 
ago. Why not let the public, which owns the 
air, decide for itself whether it wants the 
right to pay a small fee for programs that 
can never otherwise be brought te television? 

Proponents of pay-as-you-see television 
claim that you take what the big broad- 
casters and big advertisers send you or noth- 
ing at all. You are given no choice. No 
wonder TV is being criticized for trying to 
corral the largest market by pitching to the 
lowest common denominator. ¥irst, conven- 
tional TV was attacked because it was too 
sensational. Now, there are many com- 
plaints to the effect that it is not growing 
up. All parents want good programs avail- 
able for the entertainment and instruction 
of their children, but they also want a few 
adult programs for their own enjoyment if 
they can only manage to get the children 
to bed at a reasonable hour. 

Supporters of pay TV brand as ridiculous 
the charges that the new system would take 
over advertising sponsored programs. To 
spike this propaganda, they are asking the 
FCC to adopt a rule that no station can 
use more than 15 percent of its operating 
time on subscription TV. They are also ask- 
ing the FCC to keep the existing networks 
out of the business of supplying subscription 
television programs. This will guarantee 
that pay-as-you-see television will fulfill 
its promise of being a supplemental service, 
in free and open competition with the pres- 
ent networks. Under this provision, at least, 
85 percent of the program fare in any com- 
munity would be without direct charge. 

As the Chicago Daily News observes, and I 
quote: “But, in any case, it does not seem to 
us to be the proper function of the FCC to 
decide whether or not free television should 
have a commercial rival. The progress of 
America is due to the leeway given to just 
such competitive forces. To say that no- 
body should be allowed to take the risk of 
offering competitive entertainment, ata 
price, would seem to us an indefensible sub- 
stitution of bureaucratic decree for the judg- 
ment of the market place.” 

In this broadcast, I have merely sketched 
some of the arguments on both sides of this 
question. 

I have been speaking to you over the 
medium of radio, which has been most gen- 
erous in alloting me time as a public service. 

This broadcast has been coming to you 
heard but unseen over a local station. 

While talking about the “battle of the 
giants” I have not forgotten the indispens- 
able role played by your radio station in 
serving the business and cultural needs of 
the general area in which you live. 

Your present receiving set should be a 
constant reminder that it is people like your- 
selves who must control mass media of com- 
munications to serve all of your various needs 
and to prevent the development of monopoly 
in any form. 





Defense Against Communist Infiltration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article on an educational campaign 
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against communism written by Dr. H. 
Truman Gordon, well-known lecturer 
and economic consultant. Dr. Gordon, 
formerly a resident of Wausau, Wis., now 
lives in Waterloo, Iowa. 
The article follows: 
How To BvuiLpD THE STRONGEST DEFENSIVE 
AGAINST INFILTRATION OF COMMUNISM IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


(By Dr. H. Truman Gordon) 


During the past 5 years I have observed 
with interest the investigations by at least 
3 congressional committees dealing with 
communism. 

In the judgment of this writer, no prac- 
tical proposals have come from congres- 
sional investigations as to just how we can 
put a stop to the infiltration of communism 
in the United States. 

This writer believes that an honest, fear- 
less campaign of education must be launched 
very soon in the United States if we are to 
defend ourselves against communistic in- 
filtration. We must get the truth about com- 
munism to the American people. They must 
know the whole truth about communism, 
the enemy of freedom. 

Following are my suggestions for this edu- 
cational campaign: 

1. All patriotic newspapers, magazines, and 
trade journals should launch a determined 
anticommunism crusade to tell the whole 
truth about communism. 

2. Arrangements should be made by our 
large and small business and industrial 
managements so that every capable lecturer 
and public speaker who is fully informed 
on communism can devote their entire time 
and effort to addressing public meetings, 
groups of industrial workers, labor union 
meetings, business organizations, civic and 
luncheon clubs, Parent and Teachers Asso- 
ciations, etc., throughout the United States. 

3. The facilities of every radio and tele- 
vision station should be brought into this 
campaign. 

4. Every church and synagogue in the 
United States should either open their doors 
and pulpits to qualified anticommunist 
speakers, or the ministers, priests, and rabbis 
should obtain all of the information avail- 
able and fearlessly tell the whole truth about 
communism, the great destroyer of liberty 
and freedom, to their congregations. 

5. It also might be well for public school 
officials, State school superintendents, school 
boards, etc., to require that every public 
schoolteacher above the fifth grade and up 
through the high schools assume the respon- 
sibility of teaching the truth about commu- 
nism, the enemy of freedom, to ail of their 
pupils and students. 

This kind of an educational crusade in the 
United States will very soon make it im- 
possible for the deceiving, misled advocates 
of communism to make any progress in this 
country. 

In this article I can present only a part of 
the beliefs, teachings, and practices of com- 
munism, but I want to make crystal clear 
four of the major things that communism 
seeks to accomplish. 

At the outset, let us remember that the first 
tenet of communistic belief and teaching is 
that there is no God, and that all churches 
of religion should be abolished. Only very 
recentiy the International News Press quoted 
Nikita Khrushchev, the head of the Russian 
Communist Party, as revealing that the new 
soft Soviet policy will not extend to religion, 
when he stated: “We remain atheist * * © 
we do everything we can to liberate the peo- 
ple from the opium attraction of religion. 
Is it not plain to all of us that communism 
is organized atheism? 

Some of the things that communism seeks 
to accomplish are: 

1. Destruction of the capitalistic system, 
“the root of all evil,” by a violent revolution, 
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if it cannot be accomplished by peaceful 
infiltration. 

2. Establish the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. This means, of course, the dictator- 
ship of the Russian Kremlin, and, as William 
Z. Foster, head of the Communist Party in 
the United States, said: “The Red Army 
stands ready to enforce the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.” 

8. The liquidation of all classes of society 
that have been contaminated by capitalism. 
Well informed American writers on the sub- 
ject of communism have stated that when 
communism takes over the United States 
Government about one-third of our popu- 
lation will be executed for they are said to 
be contaminated by capitalism. 

4. Communism intends to bring about, in 
the United States, “the reeducation of the 
total remaining population in a new relation- 
ship of labor to the communistic, Soviet 
Government.” 

It is my opinion, gleaned from conversa- 
tions and interviews with tens of thousands 
of our United States citizens, that far too 
many are completely in ignorance of what 
communism really is, and what this godless 
dictatorship intends to do with our “Amer- 
ican Way of Life’. Rest assured of one 
thing, the beliefs, teachings, and practices 
of communism, and the objective of gaining 
the domination of the whole world by com- 
munism, remain exactly the same today as 
in the ill-fated year of 1917 when this god- 
less tyranny took over the government in 
Russia. 

But, I believe that even worse than the 
ignorance about communism is the smug 
complacency and attitude of indifference 
expressed by far too many American citizens. 
In spite of the terrifying conquests already 
made by communism in such a very large 
part of the world in these last 37 years, too 
many American citizens still insist that “It 
just can’t happen here; it will not happen 
in the United States.” I claim that it can 
happen in our country, if our citizens are 
not made clearly aware of the grave danger 
that threatens us. 

J. Edgar Hoover, the Director of the FBI, 
made an address less than 1 year ago, in 
Washington, D. C., where he stated in part: 
“There was only 1 Communist for every 
2,245 people in Russia when communism 
overthrew that government in 1917. It is 
now a known fact that we have 1 Communist 
for every 1,870 people in the United States.” 

An educational campaign such as I have 
attempted to outline in this article, will con- 
vince all American citizens that: 

1. Communism seeks to destroy our Amer- 
ican form of government. 

2. Under communism all of our business 
and agricultural establishments will be pro- 
hibited. 

3. Our economic and public welfare prin- 
ciples, our social and religious institutions 
and all of our strictly American enterprises, 
which have made our country the greatest 
nation on the face of the earth, will be pro- 
hibited if and when communism takes over 
the Government of the United States. 

Certainly we can best know how to fight 
an evil only when we know just what that 
evil is, 


Alaska Mental Health Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in the 
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Appendix of the RECORD several item; 
editorials, and letters which have ap. 
peared in the newspapers of Alaska in re. 
gard to the treatment of Alaska’s menta). 
ly ill. 
Fairbanks News-Miner, July 16, 1955. 
A mother in Fairbanks writes: 


“DEAR NEwS-MINER: I sent the following 
telegram to a Representative in Congres. 
We don’t care what you do with this lette;. 
if you would like to publish it, it doesn 
matter to us, or if you don’t. Just as long as 
we get a mental hospital. 

“*DEAR CONGRESSMAN > Our g0n 
graduated from college just 1 year ago, fe 
lost his mind 1 week later due to overstrajp 
in some manner. If we had mental hospitals 
in Alaska, he could have been treated here. 
near his family who loves him. Becatg 
there are no facilities in Alaska for sic 
minds, he had to be placed in jail, on a mat. 
tress on the floor, and have a trial such a 
might happen to the most hardened criming] 
We had to send two escorts with him ty 
Morningside Hospital (in Portland, Oreg) 
since he was so sick, making the transporte. 
tion tremendous in cost. Even a Congress. 
man should hate to have a thing like this 
on his conscience, such as blocking a bill 
that would provide mental hospitals fo 
hundreds of Alaska’s sick minds. I hare 
been to Morningside Hospital. I have seep 
the homesick children there, 1,600 miles 
away from their loved ones. Give us a hos 
pital for Alaska’s mentally il.’ ” 


Fairbanks News-Miner, July 16, 1955: 


The mental health bill before Congress 
provides for humane treatment of Alaska’s 
mentally ill. It takes them out of jails, and 
provides for an institution within the Terri- 
tory where they can be treated. At present, 
& mentally ill person is jailed, tried by a 
jury, then transported to the States by air- 
plane in the custody of an officer. By ho 
stretch of the imagination can this treat- 
ment be considered humane, 


Anchorage Daily Times, July 20, 1955: 

The primary purpose and greatest provi- 
sion of the bill is that of eliminating the 
barbaric treatment of insane persons, It 
would modernize the legal procedures for 
declaring a person insane and providing for 
his treatment. * * * The new committee 
procedures have won the endorsement of 
every trained technician in the field of 
psychiatry who has studied them. The bill 
has the support of every health and welfare 
agency that has been involved. It has the 
support of the Interior Department as well 
as the Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment. 


Former Gov. Ernest Gruening writes: 

The disposal of these unfortunates has 
been the subject of repeated protest by the 
people of Alaska for over 40 years. The 
system of trying them as if they were crim- 
inals, sentencing them for the offense of 
being insane, without requirement of medi- 
cal advice, and then committing them ut- 
der a contract system to an institution 
hundreds of miles away from their families, 
arose, to be sure, half a century ago, when 
ignorance and consequent cruelty in the 
treatment of the mentally ill was almost 
universal. 

Since that time, psychiatry has become § 
science and much progress made in the 
therapy of mental disease. But the people 
of Alaska have been unable to change the 
obsolete and barbaric method of treating 
their mentally ill. For the Organic Act of 
1912 specifically forbids Alaska’s Legislatures 
to modify the provisions of the Nelson Act 
of 1905 in which the existing procedures 
regarding the insane were established. 
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Denjamin Franklin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on this 
90th anniversary of the birthday of 
penjamin Frankiin, the entire country 
pauses to pay tribute to this great Amer- 
ican. 
"The life of Benjamin Franklin was 
amazing because he was not only a 
printer, but an editor, publisher, writer, 
soldier, seer, wit, scientist, inventor, leg- 
isator, statesman, and philosopher. 

Probably no other American has ever 
had such far-reaching versatile influ- 
ence on this country as Benjamin Frank- 
ln. It is fitting and proper, therefore, 
that an address delivered by the Hon- 
orable Alfred H. Williams, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, at the Founders Day Academic 
Convocation held at Franklin and Mar- 
shall College—the school that bears his 
name—should receive wide circulation 
because it will not only create in each 
of us a new and finer appreciation of 
Benjamin Franklin, but will cause us to 
think a little more about today and its 
problems as they affect each individual. 
The address follows: 
LOOKING AT LIFE THROUGH BEN FRANKLIN'S 

BIFOCALS 


(By Alfred H. Williams, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia) 


It is a pleasure to come to Lancaster to 
take part in this convocation of Franklin 
and Marshall College. One hundred and six- 
ty-eight years ago other Philadelphians came 
toLancaster to attend your first convocation, 
the one at which Franklin College was dedi- 
cated. These men brought financial pledges 
of their own and others in the amount of 
£2,500. Incidentally, the largest contribu- 
tion was for £200 and, unlike some of the 
other gifts which later proved difficult to 
collect, was in cash. It came from an 81- 
year-old patron of higher learning who, 
though not a college man, held degrees from 
Harvard, Yale, William and Mary, Oxford, 
Edinburg, and St. Andrews, as well as the 
Gold Medal of the Royal Society of London. 
The 250th anniversary of his birth will short- 
ly occur and President Hall has suggested 
that this talk center on him. I refer, of 
course, to B. Franklin, printer. 

Can anything really new be said about 
this unique individual, who is said to have 
been “the first civilized American”? His- 
torians, professional and amateur, have ac- 
counted for every day of his life for which 
there is any conceivable record or reasonable 
conjecture. We know him to have been out- 
standing as printer, journalist, publisher, 
businessman: moralist, humanitarian, sage; 
gadgeteer, inventor, scientist; lobbyist, leg- 
islator, public administrator; debater, lin- 
gulst, educator; humorist, songwriter; and, 
hot to be overlooked, admirer of the ladies. 
r Carl Van Doren asserts that he possessed 
the most eminent mind that has ever ex- 
isted in America, a mind that moved with 
perfect ease to its countless tasks.” Physicist 
Robert A. Milliken, of California Institut> of 
Technology informs us that: 

Franklin without any previous training 
whatever in either the technique or the his- 
tory of physics, and with almost no contact 
with what others were doing or had done, 
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within 2 years of the time of his first exneri- 
ment, had acquired a keener insight into the 
fundamental nature of electrical phenomena 
than anyone had acquired, not merely up to 
his time but even for the next 150 vears; 
about 1900 the scientific world returned es- 
sentially to Franklin’s views.” 

But Franklin was also an inventor. He 
was, as Thomas Carlyle put it, “the father 
uf all Yankees.” He was our first gadgeteer 
und may be said to have founded today’s 
*“‘do-it-yourself’’ movement. He produced the 
first electric battery, a smoke-consuming 
stove, a flexible metal catheter, bifocal eye- 
glasses, a highly efficient clock, a harmonica, 
a combination chair and stepladder, and, of 
course, the lightning rod. He had a proposal 
for crop insurance, and the essential idea of 
the present-day plan for paratroop warfare. 
{It is to be expected, moreover, that he had 
thought about a cure for the common cold, 
but, like all others, he also was cdlefeated. 

Science and invention are but two of scores 
uf aspects presented by this brilliant star, 
one of the most luminous in nature’s galaxy 
of human individuals. Henry Steele Com- 
mager holds that: 

“Franklin is the most complete and the 
most characteristic of Americans. * * * 
Washington is remote; Jefferson belongs in- 
dubitably to the 18th century; John Adams 
is pure Yankee; Hamilton never accepted his 
adopted country and never understood it. 
But Franklin could fit into American life at 
any point, in any decade, and accept it all 
cheerfully enough and set about improving 
it with efficient amiability; he is as contem- 
porary as today’s newspaper, as entertaining, 
as informative, as indispensable and, in the 
best sense, as commonplace.” 

Reading this, I was inspired to put Frank- 
lin to the test by giving free reign to my 
imagination and speculating how this bold 
and resourceful, wise and benign man, who 
lived in such harmony with his own age— 
the age of enligthenment—would handle 
some of the basic problems of the present 
age—an age so swiftly paced, so vastly intri- 
cate, so frustrating. The result is this talk, 
entitled “Looking at Life Through Ben 
Franklin’s Bifocals.” I feel sure that Ben 
himself would not object to this approach, 
He never ran away from problems; he was 
never at a loss for ideas; furthermore, he 
loved to talk. Time limits us to a glimpse 
at three broad sectors of present-day life— 
those occupied by the individual, the local 
community, and the National Government, 
These will be discussed in reverse order. 

The United States is confronted with deep- 
seated and persistent international problems, 
Indeed, almost all the 65 sovereign nations 
are thus plagued. It seems as though the 
entire human family is on the move, driven 
as it were by a consuming zeal for social 
justice, variously defined. Power politics 
has become polarized around two nations— 
Russia and the United States. Huge quan- 
tities of mankind’s resources—spiritual, 
mental, and physical—are being expended 
for overt or potential warfare. What would 
Ben Franklin say about this conflict between 
the sovereign powers? What advice would 
he give his Government? 

There is reason to believe that he would 
express a clean-cut philosophy—one based 
on his vast experience in international af- 
fairs. During the period 1757-85, he spent 
16 years in London and 9 in Paris. Most of 
this time was devoted to representing the 
Colonies, arguing claims, making alliances, 
raising money, and negotiating treaties, In 
all of this work, some of it insuperably dif- 
ficult, he was highly successful. Students 
of Franklin’s life, as well as students of 
American foreign policy, have sought the 
reason for this success. It is explained in 
part by his high standing abroad as a scien- 
tist, his humanistic philosophy, his wit, 
humor, and rare social charm which the 
French found so appealing. But this leaves 
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unanswered the questions: What is the 
guiding principle of Franklin’s approach to 
foreign policy? Is this principle applicable 
to America’s present-day struggle in the 
realm of international power politics? 

Franklin’s success in the field of.foreign 
relations was achieved by consistently fol- 
lowing the policy of enlightened national 
self-interest. The key word here is enlight- 

ened. In keeping with his general character, 
he looked at all sides of each problem of in- 
ternational relations. He never failed to 
study both our short-run and long-run in- 
terests. Likewise he took pains to put him- 
self in the position of the other nation and 
study its national interest. In doing this 
he brought into play his superb intellect, 
rare commonsense, vast experience, his se- 
renity, good will, lack of illusion, and innate 
desire for justice. Thomas Jefferson's ap- 
praisal of the way Franklin handled the 
French is in point here: 

“The fact is, that his temper was so ami- 
able and conciliatory, his conduct so ra- 
tional, never urging impossibilities, or even 
things unreasonably inconvenient to them, 
in short, so moderate and attentive to their 
difficulties, as well as our own, that what 
his enemies called subserviency, I saw was 
only reasonable disposition, which, sensible 
that advantages are not ail to be on one 
side, yielding what is just and liberal, is the 
more certain of obtaining liberality and 
justice.” 

Lest I give the impression that Ben could 
not be taught, it must be understood that 
he never gave up his betief that, while at- 
tempting to secure peace, one should be pre- 
pared for war. As one authority has put it: 
“When everything else failed, Franklin 
faced the necessity of the use of force 
calmly and with complete determination.” 

Ben often made what appeared, offhand, 
to be “screwball” suggestions. Bearing in 
mind that he once laid the basis for con- 
verting an enemy into a friend by borrow- 
ing one of his enemy’s prize books, it would 
not surprise me if Ben were to hint that 
we should ask the Russians to send a task 
force of Siberian experts over here to help 
us develop more effectively our Alaskan re- 
sources. 

I turn now to another aspect of Ben’s 
life, the one that reveals his attitude toward 
the place in which he lived. When he left 
Boston and came to Philadelphia he found 
life most appealing. The Quaker town was 
religiously tolerant, balanced and bustling 
as to its economy, and intellectually alive. 
And as if to show his gratitude, he extended 
his passion for self-improvement to include 
civic improvement. With imagination and 
resourcefulness and with his natural apti- 
tude for leadership, he was never without a 
project. He was the energizing, galvanizing 
source of two-thirds of the town’s important 
enterprises. The list of projects he started 
on a voluntary basis includes a fire company, 
a night watch or police patrol, a hospital, a 
weather reporting service, a meeting hall 
for all religious sects, local mail de- 
livery, street cleaning, a debating club, a 
philosophical society, a circulating library 
and an academy. In this area, as in most 
other areas, his activities have drawn super- 
lative praise from acompetent scholar; 
Verner W. Crane states: “By midcentury the 
most completely civic man in America was 
Benjamin Franklin, printer.” Although the 
bulk of his time in the last 30 years of life 
was spent abroad, he kept in close touch with 
local affairs and remained at heart a home- 
body. 

Suppose Ben were to return and take a 
look at local community life in America, 
What would he think? I removed his bi- 
focals from my eyes and reflected: 

A community is a place where most of us 
live most of our lives. A community is a 
bundle of habits. To me, Philadelphia is 
among other things the Evening Bulletin, 
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the River Drive in springtime, the Media 
Local, the Penn-Cornell game on Thanks- 
giving Day, the Mummers parade. A ccm- 
munity is a social organism. As such it is 
alive and possesses a distinctive body, per- 
sonality, and spirit. Cities are vigorous or 
apathetic, friendly or reserved, efficient or 
slovenly, distinguished or common. A com- 
munity is a place where something is shared. 
And the quality of that is shared—life in 
common—depends on the balance and resil- 
ience of the economy of the city, the effi- 
ciency and integrity of its government, and 
the depth and genuineness of its culture. 
And the spirit of a community is based 
upon and evoked by such elusive elements 
as the role of tradition, the way the amen- 
ities are observed, the desire to cooperate, 
the quality of public taste, the use of leisure, 
and the role of religion. 

While in the mood that had been gen- 
erated by Ben's love of his home town and 
by his efforts to promote her welfare. I re- 
called a statement made almost a half cen- 
tury ago by a professor of philsophy, Josiah 
Royce: 

“We need in this country a new and wiser 
provincialism. I mean the sort of provin- 
cialism which makes people want to idealize, 
to adorn, to ennoble, to educate, their own 
province. * * * Further centralization of 
power in the National Government, without 
a constantly enriched and diversified pro- 
vincial consciousness, can only increase the 
estrangement of our national spirit from its 
own life.” 

And it was then that I saw clearly why 
Ben, in his wisdom, had helped to found the 
college which has brought us together today 
to keep green in memory his name and 
deeds. 

And now finally we turn to a third side of 
Ben Franklin where he shows his attitude 
toward himself and his fellow men as in- 
dividuals. He occasionally despaired of 
mankind en masse but he never lost interest 
in individuals as individuals. And one per- 
son who could always command his atten- 
tion was B. Franklin. He had a tremendous 
sense of self. It was an objective sense, per- 
mitting him, as it were, to step outside his 
own being and turn to look at himself with 
discernment and good humor. This sense 
of self was revealed in many ways: his zeal 
for self-improvement, his early desire to 
form a personal and almost equal relation- 
ship with the deity, his personal written 
code of moral conduct, the care he took to 
preserve his personal correspondence and 
other records that would establish his place 
in history. 

His interest in other individuals is sim- 
flarly manifested in varied ways. He main- 
tained over many years ties of friendship by 
means of correspondence that must have re- 
quired much time from a crowded schedule 
of official duties. Worthy apprentices were 
befriended by helping them to establish 
print shops of their own. He loved children 
and they loved him because he treated them 
as individuals and met them on their own 
terms. His comments about persons from 
whom he had been separated for many years 
reveal that he had observed them clearly and 
was conscious of each as a unique and indi- 
vidual person. In the light of the foregoing, 
what comments would Ben make to young 
men and women now preparing to enter 
maturity? 

To answer this question it will help if we 
forget Ben for a moment because, as his 
biographer, Carl Van Doren, states in the 
concluding sentence of his 800-page book, 
“He seems to have been more than any sin- 
gle man: a harmonious human multitude.” 
I suggest that we focus our attention on a 
normal, healthy, intelligent, ambitious 
American college student. What require- 
ments does the age in which we live place 
on him, if he is to live a full life, a life that 
will employ all his talents and increase his 
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stature as a man? There are, it seems to 
me, four requirements: 

1. Professional competence: It goes almost 
without saying that an individual should 
strive for excellence in his chosen field of 
work. We do not know very much about 
what determines the choice of field in the 
first instance; about why a person wants to 
be a physicist, a writer, a surgeon, an elec- 
trical engineer, or a teacher. There are some 
aptitude tests which seem to help a bit, and 
counseling can be of assistance, but the best 
process is still largely one of self-discovery. 
In this process young men or women can 
help themselves by being alert to the prob- 
lems they like to tackle, to the types of activ- 
ity in which they feel free and easy, where 
they get the best results. Ben (I cannot 
get away from him) was taken by his father 
to a variety of Boston shops to watch dif- 
ferent types of skilled artisans at work. The 
modern problem is not that simple. 

In a chosen field, what furnishes the drive 
that pushes one on to mastery? In large 
part it lies in a rudimentary professional 
spirit. This, in essence, is the love of work 
as work; a feeling that we are affirming or 
asserting ourselves, our innermost being, in 
our work and by our work. The true profes- 
sional spirit causes us to care greatly for 
excellence. It is one of the ways in which 
we feed our ego, in the best sense of that 
much maligned word. An individual can 
serve his fellow man and worship his Maker 
by the means of work. Few people really 
stretch their ability to attain excellence in 
work. 

2. Wide-ranging intellectual and cultural 
interests: The case of the requirement that 
each individual should strive for breadth of 
outlook on life can, perhaps, be quickly 
made. It is one of the chief means by which 
each of us comes to know more about him- 
self and others; more about the nature and 
possibilities of life. By means of broad 
cultural interests, we enter the mind and 
spirit of countless other human beings of 
past ages, other climes, different religions. 
Most leaders have some knowledge of fields 
beyond their specialties; moreover they use 
this understanding as grist for their own 
mills. Thus a knowledge of history gives 
one a sense of the continuity of social change 
and furnishes some protection against un- 
founded prejudice, against panic arising 
from short-run change. It makes for so- 
cial stability by making us conscious of our 
debt to our forefathers and of our obliga- 
tion to the oncoming young. It gives a feel- 
ing for trends and of need to intelligently 
adjust to them. James Logan, foremost 
classical scholar in the colonies, gave young 
Franklin access to his famous collection of 
original editions of Greek and Roman 
classics. Ben made full use of the privilege 
and, in order to do so, taught himself Greek 
and Latin; later, he learned Spanish and 
French. 

Literature, likewise, illustrates the value 
of broad interests. Good literature enables 
a person to get inside the other fellow. It 
furnishes insight into motives, fruitful anal- 
ogies, and awareness of values other than 
our own. In the same manner, a knowledge 
of government and international relations 
broadens our understanding of other ways 
than our own of living together; it forms a 
basis for comparing the relative strengths 
and weaknesses of our brand of democracy. 
The natural sciences evoke a sensitivity to 
the wondrously intricate ways in which the 
balance and harmony of nature is achieved 
and leads many people by rational steps to a 
conclusion they cannot accept by faith, 
namely, a belief in a Supreme Being. These 
and other areas of thought all add to an in- 
dividual’s understanding and enjoyment of 
life. They can, in later life, cross-fertilize 
with one’s specialized professional knowl- 
edge. Equally important, they will provide 
avocational fields to which one can turn 
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from the daily job for surcease and refreg,, 
ment. To all young people who aspire 4, 
leadership in their professions I advise: It 
you have a spark of interest in areas beyong 
your chosen field, keep it alive; fan it into, 
flame. The truly great leader is never Dro. 
vincial. 

3. Social intelligence: The term inte, 
ligence may be roughly defined as the Capac. 
ity to solve problems and the term socjq 
intelligence is here used in the restricteg 
sense of the capacity to solve the problem; 
which arise when men assemble in group 
and try to work together. Some people hare 
skill in man-to-man relationships but fing 
it difficult to grasp and solve problems which 
involve groups such as labor unions, emp. 
ployers associations, school boards, profes. 
sional societies, legislative bodies, and | 
might add, college faculties. And the de. 
velopments of science, technology, industry 
and government, indeed, of life generally, 
make it increasingly necessary that we un. 
derstand group behavior. 

These growing problems should be fas. 
cinating and attractive to young people, 
There are no white rabbits to be pulled out 
of the hat; we shall add to our knowledge 
the hard way by sweating it out. Some at 
the elements in the study of human behavior 
are: better oral and written communication, 
sound channels of communication, varied 
ways of effectively defining problems, more 
constructive ways of achieving compromise; 
There are rich opportunities in all fields for 
men and women with social intelligence as 
here defined. These are the thoughts that 
came to the fore as I reflected on Ben’s rela- 
tions with his fellow colonists and with lead. 
ers abroad. 

4. Unified moral and spiritual values: This 
calls for the weaving of a set of ethical and 
moral and spiritual beliefs into a unified 
Philosophy of life. These should be bound 
together in the sense of being internally con- 
sistent. The result is knowing what you be- 
lieve and why you believe. These are the 
beliefs one cherishes and holds dear. It is, 
as you know, not easy to achieve such a set 
of values. When constructed, however, they 
produce the inner poise and strength 60 
necessary in these times of change, of in. 
ternational and social and industrial ten- 
sions, of personal insecurity and frustration 
and seeming defeat. All of us do a lot of 
muddling on this front and the results are 
not much to look at. And he is a brash per- 
son who does not think it necessary to check 
frequently his own beliefs and motives. Ben 
was at the task from early youth to the 
end of life. 

This morning I have tried to hold before 
you fragments of a picture of a great man, 
Ben Franklin. If you have been helped to 
form some estimate of his nature, if you 
have been stimulated to think of his rela- 
tionship to you and to all other men, my 
efforts will have been richly rewarded. We 
have been thinking about a particular man. 
But in him I perceive each of you, myself, 
and all men. A prime question of future 
policy for American civilization is: 

Is the individual person important? 


Alaska Mental Health Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaket, 
I have received numerous letters, tele 


grams, and statements from various i 
dividuals and organizations in Alaska 10 
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d to the Alaska mental health 
These have been from doctors, 
groups, fraternal groups, business 
educators, city managers, and 
members of health councils. They are 
ynanimous in their support of the 
alaska mental health bill, H. R. 6376. 
Under unanimous consent, I include 
inthe Appendix of the REcorp several of 
these statements, letters, and telegrams. 

pyron A. Gillam, a member of the 
Alaska Board of Health: 

our mental health program is at this time 
criminal in its operation. The method dates 
pack to one abandoned by all States as repre- 
pensible. The Alaska mentally ill are taken 
to jail and then placed on trial before a jury 
of laymen—and with the exception of rare 
instances—none of these laymen are quali- 
fied to pass on the worst case, let alone those 
where there is hope for recovery. After being 
adjudged insane, this mentally ill person is 
remanded to the custody of a United States 
Marshal and transported to Morningside 
ganitarium in Portland, Oreg. 

Does this system work? Of course it does. 
The owner has made more than a million 
dollars in the last 18 years. 


City of Seward Health Council: 
We urge passage of the mentai-health bill, 
H.R. 6376, without amendments, 


Methodist Women’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service: 

Request passage of H. R. 6376 modernizing 
Alaska mental health laws. 


regar’ 
pill. 

church 
groups ’ 


City manager, Seward, Alaska: 


The people of Seward request every effort 
be expended to pass the mental health bill 
and consider it a dire necessity for Alaska. 
Any effort expended in our behalf will be 
sincerely appreciated. 


Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce, July 
15, 1955: 

Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce deplores 
the Dark Ages outlook of those opposing 
Alaska mental health bill. Alaskans in- 
tolerant of huge profits and poor care of 
its mental patients at Morningside. 

Community Service Council, Fair- 
banks, June 9, 1955: 


Deak Mrs. GREEN: Our organization is 
composed of the social agencies of Fair- 
banks and we are concerned with the present 
situation where the mentally ill are con- 
fined to jail until such time as local action 
and commitment can be made. We feel that 
this is not just treatment for mentally-ill 
citizens. 

We also feel that the person should be in- 
stitutionalized nearer his home so relatives 
could see the individual occasionally and be 
available for aid in the therapeutic treat- 
ment of the person concerned. 

Alaska is the only territory under the 
United States jurisdiction that does not 
have custody of its citizens when they are 
declared mentally ill. It is not fair to trans- 
port them 3,000 miles away from their home 
for care and treatment. Facilities could 
be made available in the local hospital area 
to care for these persons. 

The persons who are living in Alaska are 
no different than the persons living in the 
States. They would like to keep their family 
together and would like to have their loved 
one near them, One State does not have 
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to send its patients to another State for 
treatment and it seems as though the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska should have the same rights 
and privileges, 
JACK FRANKEL, 
Chairman, 


Alaska Board of Health, Dr. Earl 
Albrecht, M. D.: 

DEAR Mrs. GREEN: The Alaska Board of 
Health has, over the years, considered the 
handling of Alaska’s mentally-ill patients as 
one of the chief problems that must be 
corrected. 

At the last annual meeting of the Board of 
Health, again there was action taken favor- 
ing the present Alaska mental health bill 
being enacted. This motion carried unani- 
mously. 

We request that you bring this letter as 
evidence to the House of Representatives 
that the Alaska Board of Health favors the 
early enactment of the Alaska mental health 
bill now before Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
C. Earnt ALBRECHT, M. D., 
Secretary, Alaska Board of Health. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorpD, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for Official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the Houce of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, a-d Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shali not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Rrecorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his Office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 








GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale chail be made on 
credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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IN WASHINGTON 
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Long, Russell B., La 
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Martin, Edward, Pa 
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Monroney, A. S. Mike, 
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Morse, Wayne, Oreg 5020 Lowell St. 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak_...122 Schotts 
3 Court NE. 
Murray, James E., Mont_..The Shoreham. 
Neely, Matthew M., W. Va. 
Neuberger, Richard L., 
Oreg. 
O’Mahoney, 
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4848 Upton St. 


Joseph C., Sheraton-Park 
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Pastore, John O., R. 7_...-. as 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich... 
Purtell, William A., Conn. 


Robertson, A. Willis, Va... 
Russell, Richard B., Ga... 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass_2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 

Kans. 
Scott, W. Kerr, N.C 
Smathers, George A., Fla_-- 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J.-Sheraton-Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

(Mrs.), Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala__...4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss__----. 
Symington, Stuart, Mo--.. 


Thurmond, Strom, S. C_-.. 
Thye, Edward J., Minn_---. 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah. 
Welker, Hetman, Idaho____4823 Tilden St. 
2122 Mass. Ave. 


Young, Milton R., N. Dak_.-Quebec House So. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

Secretary for the Majority—Robert G. Baker. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Eliender (chairman), Johnston of 
South Carolina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, 
Clements, Humphrey, Scott, Aiken, Young, 
Thye, Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, and 
Schoeppel. 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, Kilgore, McClellan, 
Robertson, Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, 
Clements, Bridges, Saltonstall, Young, Know- 
land, Thye, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of 
Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, and Potter. 
Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd, Johnson 
of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, Symington, 
Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, Bridges, Flanders, 
Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. Case of South 
Dakota, Duff, and Welker. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 


Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Robertson, 
Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, Lehman, Mon- 
roney, Morse, Capehart, Bricker, Ives, Ben- 
nett, Bush, Beall, and Payne. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Neely (chairman), Bible, Mc- 
Namara, Morse, Frear, Beall, Hruska, Case 
of New Jersey, and Allott. 

Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Byrd (chairman), George, Kerr, 
Frear, Long, Smathers, Johnson of Texas, 
Barkley, Millikin, Martin of Pennsylvania, 
Williams, Flanders, Malone, Carlson, and 
Bennett. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. George (chairman), Green, Ful- 
bright, Sparkman, Humphrey, Mansfield, 
Barkley, Morse, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, 
Hickenlooper, Langer, Knowland, Aiken, and 
Capehart. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Kennedy, Symington, Ervin, Humphrey, 
Thurmond, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of 
Maine, Messrs. Cotton, Bender, and Martin 
of Iowa. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 
Long, Jackson, O’Mahoney, Scott, Bible, Neu- 
berger, Millikin, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, and Goldwater. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 

Monroney, Smathers, Daniel, Ervin, Bible, 


Thurmond, Bricker, Schoeppel, Butler, Potter 
Duff, Purtell, and Payne. , 


Committee on the Judictary 


Messrs. Kilgore (chairman), Eastland, Ke. 
fauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen. 
nings, McClellan, Daniel, O’Mahoney, Wiley 
Langer, Jenner, Watkins, Dirksen, Welker 
and Butler. ’ 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Hill (chairman), Murray, Neely 
Douglas, Lehman, Kennedy, McNamara, 
Smith of New Jersey, Ives, Purtell, Goiq. 
water, Bender, and Allott. 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Servics 


Messrs. Johnston of South Carolina (chajy. 
man), Neely, Pastore, Monroney, Hennings 
Scott, Neuberger, Carlson, Jenner, Langer 
Curtis, Martin of Iowa, and Case of New 
Jersey. 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Chavez (chairman), Kerr, Gor 
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berger, Martin of Pennsylvania, Case of 
South Dakota, Bush, Kuchel, Cotton, ang 
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Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Green (chairman), Hayden, Hep. 
nings, Gore, Mansfield, Jenner, Barrett, Mc. 
Carthy, and Curtis. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hote 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower, 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 
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Mr. Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 
Ave. 

Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 
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Mr. Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 31st St, 
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Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 
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UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
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District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
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Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton, 
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Jiress by Congressman Benjamin F. 
James, of Pennsylvania, at Commemo- 
native Exercises Marking the 250th 
Anniversary of the Birth of Benjamin 
Franklin, at the Government Printing 
Office, January 17, 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
20, I include an address delivered by 
ur distinguished colleague, Represent- 
tive BENJAMIN F. JAMES, at the com- 
nemorative exercises marking the 250th 
nniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
ranklin, at the Government Printing 
Difice, January 17, 1956. 
We all know that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is a valuable and able 
fember of the House and an impressive 
peaker, I have particular knowledge 
f and admiration for his ability, be- 
guse we work together on the Commit- 
e on Appropriations. His selection, 
however, as the principal speaker for 
is commemorative occasion was pecu- 
larly appropriate. He is not only the 
namesake of the great American patriot, 
but also now owns and operates the 
printing business which Benjamin 
anklin established and operated. I 
now that his remarks at the ceremony 
will be of unusual interest to this House: 
Let me say at once I feel highly honored 
ith the privilege of having a part in this 
ihe program commemorating the 250th an- 
iversary of the birth of the amazing Ben- 
amin Franklin—the first civilized Amer- 
can and the patron saint of printers. 
| From the earliest time that Benjamin 
anklin became a popular subject for au- 
thors, biographers, and orators, until the 
present—250 years after his birth—some- 
hing over 1,000 separate works about him 
some of them very extensive indeed) have 
peen compiled and published. 
There has been a tendency in Franklin 
cholarship that has emphasized the phi- 
osopher, the scientist, inventor, diplomat, 
he man of broad international culture, the 


P2triot, and the author, and even the lover, 


ul at far greater extent than Franklin the 
printer, 

This despite the fact that Franklin’s phe- 
homenal Success as a printer and a pub- 
sher was the springboard—economically 
knd politically—for his advancement in the 


any and varied fields of endeavor that 


laimed his interest. 
' Eulogies in vast humbers have been pro- 
Ounced On many occasions. 


B_ The shortest and pithiest of these was by 


4 


ae Reid, himself a distinguished jour- 
‘ailst, who once said, rather incidentally in 


B speech about something else: 


Appendix 


“I honor the memory of Benjamin Frank- 
lin because he was a philosopher who wrote 
commonsense, an Officeholder who did not 
steal, and a journeyman printer who did not 
drink.” 

Then there is the little story of a young 
scholar whose class was given the assignment 
of writing a brief composition about Benja- 
min Franklin. This lad turned in the fol- 
lowing: 

“Benjamin Franklin was born at a very 
early age in Boston, on a street called Milk. 
He went to school for 2 years and then went 
into the printing business with his brother. 
He didn’t like his brother so he took a boat 
and went to Philadelphia. He was very hun- 
gry when he got off the boat so he bought 
two loaves of bread and carried one of them 
under his arm while eating the other. This 
made a young lady smile at him, so he mar- 
ried her and discovered electricity.” 

That is brevity in rare form, but it does 
make the point that in the public mind 
two things about Franklin are preeminent— 
his association with the printing business, 
which was real, and the completely false 
notion that he discovered electricity. 

This evening I should like to speak par- 
ticularly about Benjamin Franklin, the 
printer. It seems most appropriate that I 
should do so here in this, the greatest of all 
printshops in our day. 

It will not be my purpose, however, to 
trace an orderly account of his career in 
printing, of his experiences as an apprentice 
with his brother, James, or with his partners 
in Philadelphia and also in five of the 
colonies, in Jamaica and in Antigua. 

However, some discussion of the social and 
economic climate in which Franklin learned 
his trade and then followed it as the leading 
master printer of his time will be helpful to 
an understanding of the role of a printer in 
colonial America. 

The printer then was a jack of many skills 
and trades, which in these times of special- 
ization and modern equipment are all sepa- 
rate and distinct callings. 

Were we able to compress into one person 
a typographer, pressman, advertisting man, 
author, magazine and newspaper publisher, 
reporter and editor, stationer and bookseller 
we would have an amalgam somewhat resem- 
bling the early American master printer. 

At the time that Franklin became an ap- 
prentice in his brother’s shop in Boston the 
printer had not yet achieved an honorable 
and influential status in the American Col- 
onies except possibly in the city of Philadel- 
phia and doubtless that exception was owing 
to the broad, tolerant policy of William 
Penn. 

As late as 1733 the Governor of New York 
felt obliged, for some offense, real or imag- 
ined, to stop the press then running in that 
city. 

In 1718 the Governor of Virginia, when 
advertising a reward for the capture of 
pirates, was compelled to send to Philadel- 
phia to have the handbills struck off. On 
another occasion that same Governor 
thanked God they had no press in Virginia. 

Earlier—in 1686, Governor Bradford of 
Massachusetts had forbidden anyone to print 
without his consent. 

Four years before that, the General Court 
of Massachusetts had decreed that there 
should be no printing press used except one 
at Cambridge, and that one only under the 
supervision of two licensees. 


These restrictions were apparently deemed 
necessary to prevent editorial and printed 
abuse of the constituted and privileged au- 
thorities. 

Even in Philadelphia in those days print- 
ing was not regarded as a preferred occupa- 
tion, but the road to better conditions in 
that city in the printing trade was yet to 
be plotted by Benjamin Franklin. 

Alhough printing dealt with making books, 
of which the youthful Benjamin was so much 
enamored almost from babyhood, he was not 
inclined to look with favor upon learning the 
printer’s trade. However, the decision was 
his father’s and he was apprenticed, or 
bound, to his brother James, a master printer 
in Boston, for a term of 9 years. 

His father’s first choice for the boy’s fu- 
ture had been the trade of the cutler, but the 
terms demanded by the master cutler re- 
quired that he be paid a sum equal to about 
$100, whereas the price named by James 
Franklin for his brother’s instruction in the 
printer’s art was equal to about $50. 

It might be said, the want of $50 made 
Benjamin Franklin a printer instead of a 
cutler. 

In addition to the payment of a lump sum 
for instruction, his brother would, of course, 
have his free services during the term of the 
apprenticeship. 

A rather elaborate contract had to be 
drawn between Franklin’s father and his 
brother James, in which Benjamin was bound 
to a number of obligations such as keeping 
his master’s secrets, gladly performing his 
lawful commands, he must not frequent tav- 
erns, inns, or alehouses—play at cards, dice 
tables or other unlawful games—he might 
not contract matrimony nor absent himself 
from his master day or night—but, above all, 
demean and behave himself toward his mas- 
ter during all the said term. 

In consideration of all this, the master 
also assumed a few obligations. The follow- 
ing is from the document given by James 
Franklin to the father of Benjamin Franklin: 

“The said James Franklin, master printer, 
for and in consideration of the sum of ten 
pounds of lawful British money, to him in 
hand paid by the said Josiah Franklin, the 
receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, the 
said apprentice in the art of a printer which 
he now useth he shall teach and instruct, or 
cause to be taught and instructed, the best 
way and manner that he can, finding and 
allowing unto the said apprentice meat, 
drink, washing, lodging and all other neces- 
saries during the said term.” 

Further terms of the contract are quaint 
and somewhat amusing. The master was 
obliged to provide apparel for the apprentice, 
described thus: 

“A pair of deerskin breeches coming hardly 
down to his knees, which, before they could 
be allowed to come into the presence of 
ladies, at meeting, on the Sabbath, were 
regularly to be blacked upon the preceding 
night, in order to give them a clean and 
fresh appearance for the Sunday; a pair of 
woolen yarn stockings, a thick and sub- 
stantial pair of shoes, well greased and orna- 
mented with a pair of small, brass buckles 
(the latter however to be a present for his 
good behavior)—a speckled shirt for all the 
week—and a white one for Sunday—which 
was always carefully to be taken off as soon 
as he returned from meeting, folded up and 
laid by for the next Sabbath.” 
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Franklin once commented that the leather 
breeches, after several years of wear, became 
greasy as they grew old and could only be 
kept flexible when worn, by the superfiux of 
youthful heat. 

Thus was Benjamin Franklin, a lad of but 
12 years, launched upon a career destined to 
land him, when only 42 years of age, at the 
port of wealth and influence, and bring him, 
in his riper years, greater and greater dis- 
tinction—not only in his beloved land, but 
throughout the civilized world. 

James Franklin proved to be a mean task- 
master and occasion presenting itself, Ben- 
jamin broke the indentures that bound him 
and though but a lad of 16 years, fearlessly 
started out to make his way elsewhere. 

He arrived in Philadelphia on a Sunday 
morning in October, in the year 1723, and 

though his apprenticeship in point of time 
had been but half completed, he was even 
then a competent journeyman printer, as 
well as something of a writer. He found 
ready employment in the shop of Samuel 
Keimer, one of the two printers then estab- 
lished in that city. Keimer was slovenly in 
person and in business, according to Frank- 
lin—suspicious and something of a knave 
withal. This employment was not happy 
nor did it last long. 

The following year a trip was made to 
Boston at the suggestion of Governor Keith 
of Pennsylvania, who had become attracted 
to young Franklin, but who proved to be a 
very unreliable patron. At Keith's sugges- 
tion Franklin sought assistance from his 
father, Josiah, to the purpose of starting a 
printing business of his own in Philadelphia. 

His father, however, took a dim view of 
the lad’s plans, saying that ‘““Keith must be 
of small discretion to think of setting up a 
boy in business who still wanted 3 years of 
being of man’s estate.” 

Though help was refused by the elder 
Franklin, advice yas generously given, 
“telling me,” as Franklin says, “that by 
steady industry and prudent parsimony, I 
might save enough by the time I was 1 and 20 
to set me up; that if I came near to the 
matter he would help me out with the rest.” 

In December 1724, Franklin sailed for 
England, again following irresponsible ad- 
vice and promises by Governor Keith, which 
were never kept. 

The journey was not without profit, how- 
ever, for he spent nearly 2 years there work- 
ing for two of London's foremost printers; 
much improving his knowledge of the busi- 
ness and his skill as a craftsman. 

In 1726 he returned to Philadelphia, again 
went to work for Keimer, for—though still 
determined to go into business on his own, 
earnings were neeeded in the meantime. 

An incident occurred at about this time of 
lasting interest, for he fell ill of the pleurisy 
and in the certainty that he was about to die, 
he wrote the famous epitaph, which to this 
day remains one of the most remarkable and 
widely known writings of its kind. In it he 
proudly identified himself for posterity with 
his craft, Just as he did later, in his last 
will—as Benjamin Franklin, Printer. 

In the spring of 1728 there was a day 
mark the beginning of a new era in the ; 
tery of printing in America. 

The types and press ordered earlier from 
a London firm by Benjamin Franklin arrived 
in Philadelphia and were being installed at 
No. 51 High Street, and the firm name, 
Franklin and Meredith was hung above the 
door. 

Meredith was a printer in Keimer’s shop 
and a friend of Franklin's. He had been 
given to overindulgence in drink and Frank- 
lin, by advice and example, had redeemed 
him to a very creditable degree. In grati- 
tude Meredith's father furnished a sum of 
money, though not wholly adequate, for the 
purchase of equipment, in for a 
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partnership—and probably further moral 
support—for his son. This partnership, 
however, was dissolved, in 1730, and Franklin 
became sole owner of the business. 

In his autobiography Franklin says that 
at the time of the beginning of this new firm 
it was freely predicted that Franklin and 
Meredith must fail as there were already 
too many printers in the city. Yet there 
were only two, one of them Andrew Brad- 
ford, the other Samuel Keimer, and neither 
had the grasp and knowledge of his business 
possessed by the youthful Franklin. 

Franklin did not just hang out his sign, 
announce that he was in business and wait 
tor customers. 

When he and Meredith opened for busi- 
ness, the public printer of Pennsylvania was 
Andrew Bradford, a dilatory man whose com- 
petition had been negligible and only from 
the highly incompetent Samuel Keimer. 

Evidently, the bounty of the public purse 
was just as alluring in Franklin's day as in 
our times and political security was then, 
as now, a dangerous illusion. 

Franklin therefore aimed his first competi- 
tion at Bradford’s most lucrative plum, the 
public printing of the Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania which promptly fell right into his 
lap. 

To use his own words “Bradford had 
printed an address of the House by the 
Governor, in a coarse, blundering manner.” 
We reprinted it elegantly and correctly and 
sent one to every Member. They were sensi- 
ble of the difference; it strengthened the 
hands of our friends in the House, and they 
yoted us their printers for the year ensuing. 
This, I venture to say, was the beginning 
modern lobbying technique in America. 
From that year, 1730, until his retirement, 
Franklin remained the official public printer 
of Pennsylvania. 

In 1736 he clinched the contract by get- 
ting himself appointed clerk to the assem- 
bly, thus insuring, without interference, the 
direct transmission of printing orders from 
the assembly directly to the printer. 

This clerkship was Franklin's first political 
post and his first step in a long career in 
public service. 

Undoubtedly the public printing business 
was the foundation and side walls of Frank- 
lin’s Way to Wealth. 

At about the same time that he took the 
job of clerk to the assembly he also broke 
Bradford's monopoly in the newspaper field. 

Keimer, in competition with Bradford's 
paper, the American Weekly Mercury, had 
issued on December 24, 1728, his first edition 
of a weekly called by the impressive title, 
“The Universal Instructor in All Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette.” 
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Within 6 months Keimer was through. 
He never had over 100 subscribers so he 
offered the paper to Franklin for what 


Franklin called a “‘trifie.’ 

On October 2, 1729, Franklin began pub- 
lishing the paper with a more reasonable 
“The Pennsylvania Gazette.” That 
iper was published regularly until 1815, 25 
ars after his death. 

Franklin was a keen newspaperman. He 
knew that controversial issues created reader 
interest, and he has told of controversies he 
published which, as he says, “Got the pub- 
lisher and editor talked about by the princi- 
pal people involved and in a few weeks 
brought them all in as subscribers.” 

here is no complete list of books that 
Franklin and his various partners published 
from 1728 until 1766, when he sold his in- 
terest in the firm to David Hall whom he had 
taken into a partnership 18 years earlier. 

The most reliable count of Franklin's im- 
prints, made about haif a century ago, 
recorded at that time 759 titles. 
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Next in importance to the 
were religious works and 
on theology, as a group. 

He was not a sectarian Publisher ang 
religious works he wrote, or edited fr 
lished amply Covered the fielq of - 
sheltered under William Penn's ‘ 
worship” policy. 

Next to religious works and Very impor 
profitwise were his almanacs, Of the 
knows items Franklin Published, rel 


Public prin 
Sermons ang jy 


“freedon 


eligi 
titles accounted for 148 and almanar } 
119 items. Very likely even more have 


been accounted for. 

One item—Poor Richard's Almanack te 
larly published for 26 years, far outsold » 
its competitors, but he did not carry ay 
his almanac eggs in one basket. In one ve 
1751, he issued six different almanacs one 
the German language and one in the ey, 
field called The Barhados Almanac 

I have mentioned briefly some of the ny 
portant items printed and_publisheg ; 
Franklin but there were other anq y 
profitable items such as forms, letterhesg 
announcements, and such materials as ¢ 
job printer and stationer supplies, 

In those days it was the custom to » 
certain business forms, such as bills 4 
lading starting with the words “By ¢ 
grace of God.” Franklin felt that soy 
users of these forms might prefer to hay 
those words omitted so he advertised th 
he would supply bills of lading with or wit, 
out the grace of God. 

Nor have I accounted for the great num 
bers of pamphlets which he wrote ay 
printed on the philosophical society, tp 
university, and the library company—all ; 
which he helped to found: on his stove 
en electricity, medicine, and on politics, 

At 42 years of age Franklin had mad 
amply secure his future, financially, and ther 
retired from active participation in the busi 
ness so that he might have more time fa 
the increasing burdens of public service ang 
his many other interests. 

It may be fairly said that Poor Rich 
words of worldly wisdom, his pamphlets 
pen, and printing press did more to mo 
the new American character than any othe! 
influence in his time. 

A delegate to the First Congress assembled 
in America at Albany, N. Y., in 1754, he 
presented his pian for the union oft 
colonies, which unquestionably awakene 
in the minds of the colonists a new nation 
consciousness. Many regard this as F 
lin’s most significant contribution in behal 
of the independence of our country. 

George Washington, to whom we refer 
fectionately as the Father of Our Col 
was in that same year, 1754, a lad of & 
20 years, mainly occupied with the té 
of surveying his family’s estates in Virgil 

Franklin died at the age of 84 years a 
3 months, soon after Washington, at the %& 
of 57, was inaugurated first President ot i 
United States. 

I would like to now conclude this ds 
cussion of Benjamin Franklin, printer, ' 
recalling, what we must believe he | 
among the finest rewards of a life 
voted service to his country and tom 

It was a letter that he received on 
deathbed, but while he was in po 
session of his faculties and ability to cite 
comprehend, which I now 
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read: 
“If to be venerated for benevolence am 
be admired for talent—if to be beloved : 
philanthropies—can ratify the hum 
mind, you must have the present conse 
tion to know that you have not lived in va 
and I flatter myself that it will not be rans 
among the least grateful occurrences of yo 
life to be assured that, so long as I re 
my memory, you will be recollected with 
, veneration, and affection by yours 
friend, Gec a 
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Build Up Allies or Enemies? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my re- 
marks, I request that the attached arti- 
cle by Mr. David Lawrence, entitled 
“Build Up Allies or Enemies?” which was 
carried in the January 20, 1956, issue 
of U.S. News & World Report be inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

BuILD Up ALLIES OR ENEMIES? 
(By David Lawrence) 

Shall the United States engage in a com- 
petition of spending in foreign lands? 

Shall our taxpayers write a blank check 
and leave it to the Department of State to 
decide where and how much money will be 
allocated to foreign countries? 

Shall the Department of State tell the 
American people, and particularly the Con- 
gress, the facts about each country involved 
so that the people of the United States may 
form their own judgment as to the wisdom 
of the policies proposed? 

These questions go to the heart of the issue 
of granting economic and military aid to 
other countries in the crusade to avert a 
third world war. 

Speaking last week in behalf of the Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State Dulles puts the case 
this way: 

“The present period in history may one day 
be recognized as a major turning point in the 
struggle between communism and freedom. 
It appears to be clearly a shift in the cold 
war, in which economic and social problems 
have moved to the forefront.” 

Mr. Dulles tells of the way the Soviet 
Union has been “jumping military as well as 
political barriers” as in India, Egypt, and 
Burma. He then says: 

“We believe that the United States must 
counter these Soviet efforts. We can succeed, 
not by outbidding communism in sheer 
amounts of economic aid, but by making 
newly independent and newly articulate 
peoples feel that they can best satisfy their 
wants by becoming and remaining part of 
the community of free nations.” 

This is all right as far as it goes. Perhaps 
& warning can be read into it that the United 
States will be interested in helping only 
those countries which become members of 
or remain members of the free world. But 
there is need for further definition and for 
an explicit statement. 

We cannot recognize such 
heutralism or neutrality in 


a thing as 
our foreign- 





aid program. The phrase “foreign aid” 
means “aid for the defense of the United 
States.” Unless appropriations can clearly 


be allocated for such a specific purpose—for 
the defense of America—the money of 
American taxpayers should not in all honesty 
be used merely for a philanthropic enter- 
Prise or adventures in competitive co- 
existence. 

As between right and wrong, there can be 
no neutrality. Nehru of India, for example, 
condones the murder and torture of Ameri- 
can boys in Korea. Nehru, moreover, defends 
the Tight of the Soviet Union to commit acts 
Oi treason against the United Nations. For 
it has been formally conceded by the Soviet 
Union that it furnished arms and ammuni- 
tion to the North Korean and Chinese Com- 


munists to repel the armies of the United 
Nations. 
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The obligations of the Charter of the: 
United Nations require fidelity to the prin- 
Cipics of peace as opposed to aggression. 

Yet Nehru is on the side of the aggres- 
sors and wants to reward the Red China 
Government with a seat in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

Why, therefore, should a single dime be 
spent to help India unless her Government 
abandons the tricky neutralism of Khrisna 
Menon, who manages to persuade the naive 
Nehru to do his bidding? 

It’s time to face up to the international 
blackmail to which we are also being sub- 
jected in the Middle East. The United States 
cannot police local wars and _ disputes. 
That’s the task of the United Nations. But 
the decision of the Soviet Union to sell arms 
to Egypt and Egypt’s readiness to accept 
such arms indicates that Prime Minister 
Nasser is trying to play one side off against 
the other. That kind of neutralism should 
not be supported with American dollars. 

Prime Minister Na is represented as 
saying he really wants to be with the West 
but wishes to avoid signing any treaties or 


sser 
sser 


making any public commitments to the 
Vest. Why? 

Vague assurances are not enough. Acts 
must definitely demonstrate that the na- 


tions which profess to be friends are ac- 
tually on our side and not ashamed of it— 
and certainly not at the same time playing 
games with the enemy. 

It’s time to be realistic. We cannot outbid 
communism. For the Soviet is making fake 
bids. We are in the habit of keeping our 
pledges whereas the Communists make offers 
but rarely fulfill them. 

The policy of the United States should 
be applied at all times to protect the people 
of the United States. If American funds 
can be effectively used abroad for that pur- 
pose, let Congress appropriate on a selective 
basis. Nations which insist on being neutral 
in the struggle between slavery and free- 
dom and between morality and immorality 
‘can do as they like—just as we can do 
what we like with our own money. For this 
is a war—whether we call it cold or hot. 
Our objective is to help build up our allies, 
not to build up our enemies. 

Our motto should be: “Billions for allies, 
but not one cent for neutrals.” 





Farm Subsidy Inevitable, but Why 
Depiete the Soil? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF ORIGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily News of January 
10, 1956: : 

FaRM SUBSIDY INEVITABLE, BUT WHY DEPLETE 
THE SOIL? 

Even before last year’s harvests, the Gov- 
ernment owned more than 2 biliion bushels 
of grains, 814% million bales of cotton and 
comparable quantities of other commodities, 
including 407 million pounds of cheese. It 
is against that mountain of surplus food, 
now costing a million dollars a day merely 
for storage, that President Eisenhower’s new 
farm program must be read. 

Basically, his position is that it is better 
to pay farmers to conserve and rebuild the 
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fertility of the soil than to mine it by grow- 
ing unwanted crops. 

Since in today’s political climate subsidies 
to farmers in some form are inevitable, we 
agree with the President that it makes more 
sense to create a “soil bank” than to deplete 
the fertility of the land in producing food 
solely for sale to the Government. For, as 
Mr. Eisenhower pointed out truthfully, a 
Government warehouse is not a market. 

The President’s special message went to 
some lengths to analyze the growth of the 
farm problem. He said the initial error 
was to continue for too long the wartime 
production incentives. He referred to the 
price supports at 90 percent of parity, which 
was simply a way of guaranteeing farmers 
that they would not lose their shirts by re- 
sponding to a patriotic appeal to increase 
production. 

The FPresident’s motive here seemed ob- 
viously to obstruct the plans of some Demo- 
cratic Congressmen to restore the 90 percent 
support level. 

The somewhat complicated soil bank pro- 
posal is two-pronged. An acreege reserve 
program would offer inducements to with- 
draw up to 20 percent from land devoted to 
major crops under the allotment program. 
A conservation reserve would seek to place 
additiona! acres in woodlands or soil-building 
crops. 

For participation in these programs, farm- 
ers would receive warrants entitling them to 
receive, from the surplus board, the amount 
of produce they would have grown, or its net 
vaJue in cash. 

This is essentially the plan approved by 
delegates to the American Farm Bureau 
Federation meeting in Chicago last month. 
It is designed to reduce the Government's 
surplus stocks while building the fertility of 
the soil for future needs, and reducing the 
over-expanded agricultural plant for the 
present. 

There were other morsels for farmers in 
the lengthy message: Refunds of taxes on 
gasoline used in farming; assurance of ade- 
quate credit; more money for research to 
improve crops, and markets. More are to 
come in another special message on means 
of stabilizing farm income in the crought- 
plagued Great Plains States. 

On the Chicago Board of Trade, where 
futures prices are sensitive to influences on 
the market, the response was hardly more 
than a yawn. This is probably less of a 
commentary on the plan itself than a recog- 
nition that any farm legislation is going to 
be subject to a great deal of pulling and 
hauling in Congress. 

The Democratic bid for the farm vote is 
still to come. 

The President’s program is assuredly no 
panacea, yet the judgment of the Farm 
Bureau is that it is a workable method of 
attacking the burdensome surpluses. There 
is already a formidable bureaucracy admin- 
istering the various programs for the benefit 
of the farmer, and conceivably the new one 
would require no great addition to it. 

The President made a point of the fact 
that a way of life for millions of people, 
as well as our basic industry, was at stake 
in the farm problem. If it is really the 
family farm—instead of the industry—that 
Congress is concerned about it can make 
this clear by adopting the recommendation 
for a limit on single payments under price 
supports. 

It is the great farming corporations, many 
of which collect Government cash high in 
the hundreds of thousands, which have 
brought about the revolution in mechanized 
farming, raised output and cut production 
costs. We can think of no more reason for 
the taxpayers to insure their income than 
to subsidize the cobblers on the ground that 
we ali need shoes. 
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If it is to be a fixed public policy that 
several million families shall be kept living 
on small farms, even thought they can’t 
earn a living there, it would be easier, 
cheaper and more honest to do it with a 
direct dole, although that might be harder 
on the feeling of self-respect and independ- 
ence than these elaborate subsidy schemes. 

It would cure the problem of surpluses, 
however, for in a free market production 
would quickly adjust itself todemand. The 
concern must be for people, not produce. 


Address by the Vice President on the 
250th Anniversary of the Birth of 
Benjamin Franklin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning the Vice President delivered an ex- 
cellent address before the golden anni- 
versary dinner of the Poor Richard Club 
in Philade!phia on the 250th anniversary 
of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Vice 
President's address may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TexT OF ADDRESS OF THE VICE PRESIDFNT OF 
THE UNITED STATES BEFORE THE GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE PooR RICHARD 
CLuB, BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., JANUARY 17, 1956 
This is a very special occasion for me for 

several reasons: 

Because I am privileged to share with you 
the 250th anniversary of the birth of the 
most versatile, the most complete man in 
our history, Benjamin Franklin. 

Because, at the same time, I share also 
the golden anniversary of this club, which 
bears a name which both Dr. Franklin and 
my mother thought well of. 

Because you have so highly honored me by 
allowing me to join the distinguished group 
of men and women who have received your 
gold-medal award in years gone by. 

In accepting the award may I suggest that 
it could have more appropriately been pre- 
sented to many others, but particularly to 
one who is in this audience. The citation 
speaks generously of the contribution to good 
will and understanding I may have made in 
serving in-my present office. May I be per- 
mitted to tell you a little story at this point. 

When we returned from our two-and-a- 
half-months’ trip to Asia in December 1953, 
the President and Mrs. Eisenhower very gen- 
erously invited us to the White House upon 
our arrival. As we were sitting in the White 
House apartment on the second floor enjoy- 
ing a cup of tea, the President turned to me 
and said, “I’ve had some good reports on you, 
Dick, on this trip.’” And then he turned to 
Mrs. Nixon and said, “But the reports on 
you, Pat, have been wonderful.”’ 

Now Benjamin Franklin was a most gal- 
lant man. As you recall, on being chided 
by a lady as to why he had not come to call, 
he replied, “Madam, I am waiting until the 
nights are longer.” I am sure he would 
agree that this club would have done better 
to honor the lady rather than the man to- 
night. In that spirit, then, I accept this 
award with humility and gratitude. 
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And now I embark on one of the most 
difficult tasks which could confront a 
speaker. 

To speak on Benjamin Franklin before 
this group is like carrying coals to New- 
castle. Or, as Foreign Minister Shigemitsu 
of Japan, put it when he was here a few 
months ago, like carrying Sake to Nada. You 
have had distinguished speakers galore tell 
you again and again of Franklin’s life, his 
achievements, his priceless anecdotes. 

But I should like to consider this versa- 
tile man Franklin tonight in his role as a 
public man and a public servant. Because 
in addition to his many better-known tal- 
ents he was a superb political operator. He 
was a businessman who recognized the im- 
portance of politics and public service. He 
was a governor. He was our first Postmaster 
General. He was our first Ambassador to a 
foreign country. 

I, of course, would like to claim that he 
was the first Republican, but the terms 
“Democrat” and “Republican” in the sense 
we think of them today were not known to 
him. I am sure, however, that it would not 
be inaccurate to state that he was a mod- 
erate. 

And since leading figures in both political 
parties see the merits of moderation today, 
that makes any praise of Franklin which I 
intend to indulge in completely bipartisan 
in character. 

We have only to read the concluding sen- 
tence of his famous speech to the Constitu- 
tional Convention which had such a great 
impact on that historic body to find the true 
guide lines for moderation. 

“I cannot help expressing the wish that 
every member of the Convention who may 
still have objections to it, would with me 
on this occasion doubt a little of his infalli- 
bility and to make manifest our unanimity 
put his name to this instrument.” 

No one could read or hear these words 
without agreeing that Franklin was in truth 
a moderate in the best sense of the word. 

Let us now see what advice this infinitely 
wise man might have for us on the great 
issues which confront our Government today. 

We do not have to look far to find what 
his position would have been on national 
defense. It was Franklin who said: 

“The very fame of our strength and readi- 
ness would be a means of discouraging our 
enemies, for ’tis a wise and true saying that 
one sword often keeps another in the scab- 
bard. The way to secure peace is to be 
prepared for war.” 

And I can assure you that we are following 
Franklin's advice today in our national 
policy. 

Today America’s military strength, com- 
bined with that of our allies, is greater than 
it has ever been in war or peace. We can, if 
necessary, with our allies meet and defeat 
any aggressor who dares to launch an attack. 

And I am sure that the great majority of 
the American people will agree when I say 
that as long as a malignant aggressive force 
threatens the peace of the world, the under- 
standable desire we all share for cutting our 
taxes and balancing our budget must never 
be allowed to compromise our judgment as 
to the necessary level of our military strength 
during this period of international tension. 

Franklin also, even in those early days of 
the Republic, was a full-blown, practical in- 
ternationalist in every sense of the word. It 
is true that his famous statement, “We must 
indeed hang together or assuredly we shall 
all hang separately,” was made in reference 
to the American Colonies and not with re- 
gard to the United States’ relations with 
other countries, but other statements show 
the trend of his thinking. With amazing 
foresight, he virtually predicted NATO and 
the United Nations. 

And there is no doubt whatever but that 
he would have been a strong proponent of 
reducing barriers to trade between nations 
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and of providing foreign aid when the int 
ests of the United States as well a 
tries aided would be served. 
said: 

“T am sorry to find that that wisdom Which 
sees the welfare of the parts in the Prosperit 
of the whole seems not yet to be known . 
this country. We are so far from conceivin 
that what is best for mankind, or even Pi 
Europe in general, may be best for us.” 

I can imagine that if Franklin were here 
today he might have given us a new defini. 
tion of an internationalist. I submit one on 
his behalf. “An internationalist is a nation. 
alist who recognizes that in the final analysis 
what is good for our friends abroad js good 
for the United States, and what is bad for 
them is bad for us.” 

In line with this definition, may T at this 
point say some things about foreign eco. 
nomic aid which I think very desperately 
need to be said and understood by the Amer. 
ican people? What I say now has not been 
cleared with the White House or with the 
Department of State, but it represents my 
own personal estimate of a deadly danger 
which confronts the’ United States and the 
free world. 

We seldom have any difficulty in arousing 
the American people to the necessity of pro. 
viding men and arms to defend the frontiers 
of our allies against armed aggression. Ko. 
rea was a prime example of this truth. 

And I am sure that if the Soviet Union 
were to launch an armed attack against 
Indonesia, Afghanistan, Syria, India—any 
ot the countries of the Far East, Near East, 
or Africa—the people of the United States 
would realize that such an attack endan- 
gered our own security and would take ap- 
propriate action to meet it. 

The reason we are so ready to take up arms 
and send our men to fight on foreign shores 
is that we recognize that if a potential 
enemy is ailowed to overrun either free or 
neutral countries our own world position 
is weakened and we eventually will be next 
on the list. 

What we must realize today is that sinister 
new means have been developed by the Com- 
munists for taking over countries without 
ever launching armed attack across a bors 
der. 

Since World War II the Communist con- 
spiracy has added 600 million people and 4 
quarter of the earth’s territory to the area 
which it dominates. The significant fact 
about this accomplishment is that the gains 
were made without the loss of a single Rus- 
sian soldier in combat. 

What it adds up to is that the major dan- 
ger the free world faces today is not defeat 
in hot war but defeat in cold war—a cold 
war in which potential enemies undeterred 
by any moral restraint use political, eco- 
nomic, phychological and other tactics 
which are just as effective in taking over 
territory as armed aggression—and much 
less costly. This is the way the Communist 
nations operate. 

We hear today a chorus of opposition to 
the so-called “giveaway foreign aid pro- 
grams” while at the same time we find Vil- 
tually no opposition to programs which 
build up our armed strength at home and 
that of our allies abroad. 

But if we examine the problem realistically 
we will find that the men in the Kremlin 
are waging not only a great ideological of- 
fensive against the free world but a very 
subtle and economic offensive as well—an 
offensive in which they are attacking what 
they think are the weak spots of the neu- 
tralist and the free world with offers of 
economic aid. 

They are not making these offers becausé 
of any highly developed sense of philan- 
thropy. The realistic men in Moscow know 
that a country which becomes an economic 
satellite will inevitably become a political 
and military satellite as well. 


as the coup. 
It was he who 
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reign aid program is not designed to 
puy the friendship of peoples in the countries 
to which our aid is given. That is why both 
neutrals and allies should share in that 
we are trying to do is to shore up 
their strength so that they can be free eco- 
nomically and politically of any foreign 
domination—so that they can be independ- 
ent members of the family of nations. This 
in the final analysis is the best guaranty of 
our own freedom and our own independence. 

An economic offensive is potentially just 
as dangerous and in some ways more dan- 

erous than a military offensive which might 
pe launched against us or one of our allies. 

If we want to keep our freedom and our 
jndependence we must recognize this threat 
and deal with it imaginatively, boldly, and 
effectively. 

Iam sure that Franklin who, in speaking 
of the benefits of peace, said, “What vast ad- 
ditions to the conveniences and comforts of 
living might mankind have acquired if the 
money spent in wars had been employed in 
works of upblic utility,” would have ap- 
proved wholeheartedly of Presideni Eisen- 
hower’s conduct at the Geneva Big Four 
Conference. 

He would have recognized that the mil- 
lions of the world’s people want peace and 
he would have argued the necessity and 
rightness of his country being on the side 
of peace. 

And the Geneva Conference which for the 
first time since World War II got the United 
States off the defensive and on the offensive 
on the great issue of peace and did so without 
one concession of liberty or territory would 
in Franklin's judgment have been considered 
a memorable success. 

But the man who said, “There never was a 
good war, or a bad peace,’ would certainly 
not have been an appeaser. We must re- 
member that he was a revolutionary leader. 
It was he who said, “They that can give up 
essential liberty to obtain a little temporary 
safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 
Surely we can find no better guideline for 
our conduct in the world conflict which 
engulfs us today. 

He would have been proud to have read and 
heard the statement the President made re- 
cently on the subject of the captive countries. 
“The peaceful liberation of the captive peo- 
ples has been, is, and until success is 
achieved, will continue to be a major goal of 
United States foreign policy.” 

In summary, I rather imagine that Frank- 
lin would have approved wholeheartedly of 
President Eisenhower's recent statement— 
“We must wage peace with our eyes open, 
our heads cool, and our tempers well under 
control, yielding neither to Soviet threats or 
Communist blandishments in our crusade for 
& free, peaceful, and prosperous world.” 


I believe too that Franklin would undoubt- 
edly have approved of good will trips of every 
type and description. He was himself a man 
of infinite good will, beloved in every coun- 
ty to which his Journeys took him. 

And it was he who uttered these eloquent 
words, “I think it cannot but have a good ef- 
fect in promoting a certain interest too little 
thought of by selfish man, and scarcely ever 
mentioned, so that we hardly have a name 
for it; I mean the interest of humanity, or 
common good of mankind.” 

I personally again can testify to the truth 
of his statement. It has been my privilege 
to visit 30 countries in the past 3 years and I 
have no doubt whatever but that as people 
know each other the prejudices which other- 
wise would drive them apart will inevitably 
melt away. I had heard before I visited these 
Countries how different the people of each 
nation I was to visit were. These people 
were supposed to be reserved, others were 
supposed to be arrogant, others were anti- 
American, 


our fo 
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But I found that while there were differ- 
ences in food, religion, customs, and lan- 
guages, a smile, a handshake, a friendly ges- 
ture, got the same reaction abroad as in the 
United States. That was true everywhere we 
went in Asia. And, in Latin America my 
memories are full of gestures of good will. 

And may I say that one of the reasons I 
am particularly moved by receiving this 
meda! tonight is that this organization recog- 
nized the importance and the contribution 
that can be made by public officials when 
they go abroad offering no treaties, no arms, 
no economic concessions, but simply an 
abundance of American good will. 

This very practical man would have had 
some appropriate comments on some of our 
more mundane but nevertheless important 
domestic problems. 

I am confident that the subject on the 
domestic scene which would have fascinated 
him the most would be the current contro- 
versy which is devcloping over automation. 
There are a number of reasons for this con- 
clusion. 

Franklin invented all types of labor-saving 
Gevices. A machine to copy letters. A long 
arm for taking down books from high shelves. 
A rocking-chair with an attachment which 
caused a fan above the chair to move rhyth- 
mically back and forth cooling the sitter 
and shooing the flies. 

He was a man who valued time more than 
any man in history. It was he who said, 
“Lose no time, be always employed in some- 
thing useful, cut off all unnecessary action.” 

He even carried his passion for saving time 
to extremes which might not be approved in 
some quarters. He noticed that it always 
took a considerable time for his father to 
ask the blessing at the dinner table. He 
studied the situation and came up with this 
ingenious idea. He suggested to his father 
that he could bless all the food in the bar- 
rels at one time and thus save the time of 
blessing each portion of it at the table. 

Rather than engaging in gloomy predic- 
tions as to unemployment and dislocation 
which might be caused by further automa- 
tion, he would probably have pointed out 
these salient facts: 

There has been no significant rise in un- 
employment in these days when automation 
is increasing. 

On the contrary, employment, wages, and 
income for America’s workers are the high- 
est in history. 

There is no appreciable unemployment in 
those industries in which automation is 
furthest advanced: chemical, _ electrical, 
communications, and automobiles. 

And looking to the future he would have 
noted these facts: 

Today the labor force includes approxi- 
mately 42 percent of our population. 

By 1965, it is estimated that it will be less 
than 38 percent of our population at that 
time. 

On the other hand, the number of non- 
productive persons will have increased from 
34 percent of the population to over 49 per- 
cent in the same period. 

These percentage figures are based on a 
projection by the Bureau of the Census which 
indicates that by 1965 the total population 
of the United States will increase about 25 
millions while at the same time the num- 
ber of persons aged 26 to 64 will increase 
by only 8 millions. 

This brings us to an inevitable conclu- 
sion. The only way to make up this grow- 
ing difference between the relative number 
of workers and consumers is by better man- 
agement of the Nation’s productive resources. 
It will not be enough to go on doing as well 
as we have done. We will have to do much 
better, and that means we will have to have 
much more automation. 

I am sure Franklin would have gloried in 
this situation. He would have seen that 
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here is truly a new frontier for America, and, 
with that gentle humor of his which always 
glowed but never seared, he would have 
laughed out of court the prophets of doom, 
the reactionaries who see such grave conse- 
quences in this new vista of progress for 
America and the world. 

All in all, considering the manifold prcb- 
lems of the diversive regions, groups and 
interests in America, we can be sure that 
Franklin above all would have been a true 
statesman. It was he who said, “To serve 
the public faithfully, and at the same time 
please it entirely is impracticable.” 

I think that he would have been immensely 
proud of another man of good will, one of 
whose actions I would like to describe briefly 
to you now. 

This is an incident which occurred in a 
Cabinet meeting. It is not necessary to 
identify the bill involved or the people in- 
volved because this incident is so typical of 
the man who heads our Nation today. A 
question arose as to whether he should veto 
a bill if it passed Congress. Though the bill 
would cost several millions more’ than every- 
body in the President’s Cabinet believed 
should be appropriated for the particular 
purpose, one of those present urged that he 
not veto the bill on the ground that history 
showed that vetoes by previous Presidents of 
such bills had proved to be politically damag- 
ing because of the political power of the 
group favoring the bill. 

The President looked him straight in the 
eye and said: “I have studied the history of 
such bills also and I agree that in the short 
run such veto action may have been polit- 
ically unwise. But I have always found in 
my life that you never get into trouble in 
the long run doing wnat is right, and I am 
not going to be black-jacked by any group in 
America to do something which I do not 
think is in the best interests of all the Amer- 
ican people.” 

I am sure that Benjamin Franklin would 
say that this kind of statesmanship which 
we have learned to expect from our great 
Presidents, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, is what has made America the great 
country it is today. 

Of course, I realize that up to this time I 
have not commented upon the major polit- 
ical question of the day, and I must admit 
that even Franklin on this subject appears to 
be somewhat inconsistent. On the one hand 
he said, “The first mistake in public business 
is the going into it.” But then again he said, 
“I shall never ask, never refuse, or never 
resign an Office.” 

All that I can say is that I know that 32 
million Republicans and Democrais who 
voted for President Eisenhower are hoping 
and praying that he will see fit to follow the 
advice Franklin gave in the second quotation 
rather than the first. 

Finally, tonight, I think that your great 
Philadelphia philosopher would have had lit- 
tle advice for me. 

A careful reading of most of what he said 
unfortunately shows no direct advice to pub- 
lic speakers. But after reading and reread- 
ing source materials, I finally ran across this 
gem: “It is ill manners to silence a fool, and 
cruelty to let him go on.” 

Now I don’t mean by this quotation that 
Franklin meant that all Vice Presidents and/ 
or orators are fools. And I know the mem- 
bers of the Poor Richard Club in this City 
of Brotherly Love could never be cruel or 
rude. 

But I do know that Franklin, a man who 
loved life, good humor, and good fellowship, 
with the knowledge of the delightful enter- 
tainment that is to follow the speaking part 
of this program, would say, “Anyone who 
talks any longer at this point is a fool.” 


So may I conclude my remarks by saying 
to you again— 

Thank you for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me through your award, 
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Thank you for the privilege of allowing 
Mrs. Nixon and me to share this historical 
event with you. 

And may the years ahead for each of you 
be filled with the wisdom, the good humor, 
the great humanity with which the creator of 
Poor Richard was so abundantly blessed. 





Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, at Marshall College 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day it was my pleasure to address a 
forum at Marshall College in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., on the subject of the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy in the Eu- 
ropean area.” 

I was pleased to share the platform 
with my distinguished colleague from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumpuHrey], who dis- 
cussed the problems of our relations with 
Asian lands. 

I send to the desk the text of my own 
address, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY COMMENDS EISENHOWER AD- 
MINISTRATION FOREIGN Po.Licy; Says NoN- 
PARTISAN UNITY MorRE ESSENTIAL THAN EVER 
BEFORE; URGES DEMOCRATS MAKE THEIR 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS, IF ANY, “MORE 
SPECIFIC” 

It is a pleasure for me to address this fine 
assembly, and to share the platform with my 
colleague from my neighbor State of Minne- 
sota. 

One of his many important services these 
days is his chairmanship of an exceedingly 
important subcommittee of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, devoted to the 
vital problem of disarmament proposals. 


SENATOR HUMPHREY'S POSITION AND MINE 


My colleague has become somewhat of a 
specialist in disarmament. But I trust that 
when he gets around to any references to the 
Democratic Party, that his remarks tonight 
will not prove too “‘disarming.” 

Seriously, I know that you will enjoy his 
remarks, because Senator HUMPHREY has 
shown great interest in the problems of Asia 
and real understanding, just as he has heen 
very alert to our problems in Europe as well, 

Before I proceed further, may I say that, 
although my good friend from Minnesota 
and I have frankly disagreed at times on 
some domestic issues, we have voted side by 
Side and fought, shoulder to shoulder, on 
some of the key international questions of 
our time. 

We have both been supporters of the basic 
policies aimed at constructive American 
leadership in the contracted world of the air 
atomic age. 

We have both fought against those nar- 
row, backward-looking forces which, ostrich- 
like, would try to “bury America’s head in 
the sand.” 

We have both fought for a strong technical 
aid program to uplift the standards of liv- 
ing in the under-developed areas of the 
world. And I could cite other instances of 
our unity as well. 
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Later on, I shall refer to the points on 
which we differ somewhat—points which will 
become apparent to you, as we both proceed 
to the substances of our remarks. 


EUROPE—A KEY TO THE WORLD BALANCE 


But first, let us turn to the European 
area, as such—Europe, the industrial, po- 
litical, and cultural cradle of our own West- 
ern civilization, Europe—the area of our 
principal ancestry, Europe—the principal 
arena of the forces that have molded the 20th 
century. 

It is in Europe that communism first 
established its beachhead. It is in Europe 
that it gained its home base for aggression. 
It is in Europe that it made its first spec- 
tacular advances. It is in Europe that it 
posed its most serious threat after World 
War II. And it is in Europe, where, thanks 
to the Marshall plan, NATO, and now the 
Western European Union, that a rough equi- 
librium has been achieved, stopping com- 
munism, at least temporarily, in its tracks. 

Most observers, I think, would agree that 
our most impressive successes in postwar 
foreign policy have tended to be in the Eu- 
ropean area, whereas our most significant 
and ominous problems tend to be in the 
Asian area, to which Senator HUMPHREY will 
refer. 

EUROPE, ASIA INTERRELATED 

Europe and Asia are hardly disconnected, 
however. They can hardly be spoken of, as 
if they were separate problems. 

Although I shall confine my own remarks 
principally to the European area, as re- 
quested, it is almost inevitable that some 
of my comments will lap over into the Mid- 
dle East, Africa, Asia,‘ and, indeed, South 
American areas as well, just as will Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY’s comments overlap some- 
what. 

One cannot talk, for example, about con- 
tinued prosperity of Great Britain without 
referring to her considerable dependence 
upon pound sterling earnings in the trou- 
bled Middle East and southeast Asia. 

One cannot talk about France, without 
immediateiy bringing up the sore problem 
of self-deterioration in North Africa. 

One cannot speak in terms of our NATO 
relations, without almost automatically 
bringing up problems of our relations with 
the colonial and former colonial areas which 
belong now or used to belong to some of 
the NATO powers. 

Obviousiy, the worid today is an inter- 
related unit—economically, politically, mili- 
tarily, socially. Of course, this world is di- 
vided by the still formidable Iron Curtain. 
Yevertheless, a solution to our problems in 
Europe is crucially dependent upon success 
of our decisions in other areas, and vice versa. 

Thus, when you think about our relations 
with owr friends in, say, Portugal, it is more 
than a European problem. You must also 
bear in mind the problems of our relations 
with our friends in India and the specific, 
difficult problem of Goa. 

You must think, however, as well, of those 
crucial Azores bases—belonging to Portugal— 
which are an indispensable link in cur own 
Atiantic chain of defense. 

KEEP BROAD PERSPECTIVE 


We need, therefore, to keep an overall and 
broad perspective. 

A segmented view of the world—a view of 
merely Asia's or Europe’s problems—all by 
themselves—may tend to be narrow and dis- 
torted. 

Our problems are complex and interwoven. 
We dare not ignore dangerous side-effects 
and after-effects of our European actions in 
Asia, nor of our Asian actions in Europe. 

A BALANCE SHEET OF EUROPEAN POLICIES 

Now, let us draw up a balance-sheet in 
Europe. 


What does it show? How successful have 
our policies been there? 
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I believe—very successful indeed, although 
obviously far from perfect. 

On the “plus” side of the ledger, our 
achievements in Europe have been: 

1. The coming into being of the Western 
European Union, as a substitute for the 
European Defense Community. 

WED is not a perfect substitute, but jt is 
an effective wroking alternative for achieving 
greater unity, principally between those two 
traditional enemies—France and Germany, 

2. A second success is the reentry by the 
people of Germany into the family of 
sovereign nations. 

Unhappily, it is only the people of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, that is, West 
Germany. But we are continuing our ¢. 
forts looking toward the earliest possible 
unification of both zones, along free anq 
democratic lines. 

3. The regaining by the people of Austria 
of their long-sought independence. 

4. The settlement of the bitter Italian. 
Yugoslav dispute over Trieste. 

5. Progress under the High Coal and Stee] 
Authority, and steps toward other economic 
integration. 

6. The taking of the necessary steps to 
bring into being the United Nations Atomic 
Agency. These steps have been spearheaded 
by the Atlantic powers which have made the 
most progress in peaceful application of 
atomic energy. But non-European powers 
are of course also included. 

7. The continued strengthening of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, includ- 
ing efforts, most recently, designed to lead 
toward a NATO radar system. 

8. The entry of additional free European 
powers into the United Nations, including 
countries such as Ireland, Italy, and Spain, 
which had heretofore been arbitrarily ex- 
cluded by Soviet veto. 

9. The continued booming prosperity of 
Western Europe which, while it is occasion- 
ally marred here or there, has been surpass- 
ing almost all prewar records in production 
and consumption. 

These are a few elements of the positive 
side of the ledger. ‘These are the assets, 
the gains, the pluses. 

THE PROBLEM SIDE OF THE LEDGER 


No cne should, however, ignore the con- 
tinuing difficulties. 

1. Foremost among those difficulties is, of 
course, that faced by our friends in the 
uneasy Republic of France. 

You are all familiar with the serious par- 
liamentary deadlock between the forces of 
the right center and the left center, led 
respectively by former Prime Minister Faure 
and former Prime Minister Mendes-France. 

You recognize how the diabolic Commu- 
nists will continue to attempt to throw the 
monkey wrench into France’s parliamen- 
tary system, by virtue of the fact that they 
now command 145 seats in the French As- 
sembly out of 594. You recognize too, the 
unsettling effect of the 52 Assembly votes 
on the extreme right. 

2. Secondly, you are familiar with the dis- 
arrangement of the Saar agreement by the 
recent pro-German votes. 

The Western European Union is, of course, 
hinged on French-German agreement on the 
Saar. 

So, a great deal more must still be done 
to patch up the obvious differences which 
have occurred in that iron- and steel-r.ch 
area. 

THREE DANGERS IN NORTH AFRICA 

3. Thirdly, everyone is all too aware these 
days of the threat posed to the Atlantic 
powers by the continued serious disturb- 
ances in North Africa, particularly in Mo- 
rocco and Algeria. 

The riots and fighting there are not only 
of grave concern to our French friends, but 
are of particular concern to ourselves in 
view of three facts: 
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(a) The strategic stake which we have in 


the areas because of the presence of our 
strategic Air Command bases. . (These bases, 
I need not remind you, are a crucial part of 
America’s principal deterrent against world 
a dangerous effect of the disturb- 
ances on the whole Moslem worid—stretch- 
ing from North Africa through the explosive 
Middle East—through Pakistan and all the 
way to Islamic Indonesia. , 

(c) The fact that France has drained off 
390,000 troops for North African duty, and 
thus has seriously depleted NATO strength 
jn Europe. 

DEPRESSED AREAS IN ITALY 

4. Another of the continuing problems is 
the fact that in some areas in Europe, there 
are still considerably depressed segments of 
national economies. 

The principal example is, of course, in our 
good ally, Italy. There, in spite of an enor- 
mous financial commitment by the United 
States, and in spite of strenuous efforts by 
the Government, a vast unemployment prob- 
Jem continues to exist. Meanwhile, land re- 
distribution in Italy has not achieved any- 
where near its fullest goals, and there is con- 
siderable want and privation among many 
of the Italian people, especially in the south. 


HOW LARGE SHOULD NATO’S GROUND FORCES BE? 


5. Another key question relates to NATO’s 
adequacy in the light of changing facts of 
the air-atomic age. 

We must remember that the ground area of 
Western Europe is actually comparatively 
small. 

That means that supersonic jet planes— 
fighters and bombers—could streak from 
Soviet bases across the entire NATO area in 
a matter of minutes and hours. 

Moreover, the Soviets are constantly mod- 
ernizing their armed forces. And so, we have 
an enormous problem in terms of moderniz- 
ing NATO forces, as well. 

NATO weapons are quickly becoming ob- 
solete. The question is: Who is to foot the 
new bill? How much can Uncle Sam afford 
to provide? 

A related question is: How large should 
NATO’s ground forces be, considering the 
fact that the principal threat to NATO may 
come from air-atomic weapons, rather than 
from the traditional-type infantry—ground 
assault? 

Inevitably, the Western European countries 
find them selves pinched in their military 
budgets. Inevitably, there is pressure to re- 
duce the size of their ground forces. (This 
is so, particularly, in view of occasional So- 
viet smiles and sweet talk.) One can see the 
impact in virtually every one of the NATO 
powers. Thus, in some of these powers, there 
is a tendency drastically to shorten the period 
of military enlistment, indeed, to make it 
60 short that the men may not have suffi- 
cient specialized training at all. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROBLEMS IN THE WEST 


6. We turn to a sixth problem, relating to 
recurrent parliamentary crises. Even so rela- 
tively stable a country as Britain—which has 
had only 3 changes in the postwar era, in 
comparison to France's 22 governments since 
1945—even Britain has had her parliamen- 
tary confiicts. 

Prime Minister Eden, for example, has 
found himself in difficulty because of a com- 
bination of crises in the Middle East—where 
Britain has traditionally exerted a para- 
mount influence—and because of the United 
Kingdom’s serious economic problems as well. 


OUR REVIEW OF THESE PROBLEMS 


These, then, are but a few of the problems 
Which exist. 

No one should underestimate these prob- 
lems. Senator HUMPHREY and I, as well as 
our coleagues on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions and House Foreign Affairs Committees, 
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“wrestle” virtually every week with these 
problems. 

Very shortly we will be making an inten- 
sive review of the administration’s mutual- 
security requests for the coming fiscal year; 
and, no doubt, many of these specific prob- 
lems will be coming up. 

THE CONTINUING CRISIS IN MIDDLE EAST 


Also looming large will be the continuing 
crisis in the Middle East. 

I need not tell you that a match which 
might be lit near that powder keg could ex- 
plode in a manner which might quickly en- 
gulf not only Europe, but Asia and the West- 
ern Hemisphere as well. 

Secretary Dulles has, of course, been mak- 
ing an intensive effort to compose the bitter 
Arab-Israeli dispute. Progress has been 
made. Agreement has been approached on 
Eric Johnston’s Jordan water-development 
plan. But obviously a great deal more con- 
structive work still needs to be done. 


THE PROBLEM OF FOREIGN POLICY AND 
NOVEMBER 1956 


This, then, for brief summary purposes, 
must be our general outline of the situation 
in Europe. 

In the few moments which are remaining 
to me I should like to say just a few words 
with regard to the relations here at home 
between the two political parties over our 
foreign policy. 

No one need remind you that in this cru- 
cial election year of 1956 it is inevitable that 
both parties may, to some extent, try to use 
foreign-policy arguments to their own ad- 
vantage. 

It is inevitable that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration will “hold with pride,” and that 
some of our Democratic friends may tend to 
“view with alarm.” 

It has been my hope (indeed it has been 
the hope, I believe, of most thinking Ameri- 
cans) that we can keep partisan disputes 
on foreign policy to an absolute minimum. 

We must keep the argument to manageable 
proportions. We must not allow foreign 
policy to be completely dragged into the po- 
litical arena, where it might be kicked 
around to such an extent that America's 
prestige declines throughout the world. 

The eyes of all mankind are upon us. Our 
friends are not slow to note our shortcom- 
ings, and our enemies are quick to seize upon 
our shortcomings. 

GENERALIZED CRITICISM OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Now, let me say just a word with regard to 
some of the criticisms which have been 
leveled against our foreign policy. 

One quickly notes that one uniform char- 
acteristic of these criticisms is that they 
have really been confined to generalities and 
not to specifics. 

Occasionally the criticisms become specific. 
One example is the hindsight possibility that 
we might have become involved in the Indo- 
Chinese fighting at the Communist siege of 
Dien Bien Phu. 

Well, a lot of things might theoretically 
have happened in the past and a lot of 
things might theoretically happen in the fu- 
ture. This is a world of alternative risks and 
dangers. We could spend time indefinitely 
discussing risks which we took in the past 
or alternatives which we might have taken, 
but didn’t. 

THE SURPLUS OF ABSTRACT ADJECTIVES AND 

ADVERBS 


Basically, however, as you read most of 
the Democrats’ criticisms, you will see that 
generally our Democratic friends merely 
say, in a completely unspecific way, that our 
foreign policy is “not clear enough.” And 
they use dozens of other abstract adjectives 
and adverbs as well. 

When you try to pin them down, when you 
try to ask them for their own constructive 
counterproposals, when you ask them what 
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they would actually do, differently than what 
we are not doing now, there is a compara- 
tive silence. I say “comparative,” because 
silence is not a noun generally associated 
with the Democratic Party. Basically the 
Democrats do not really have specific al- 
ternative plans to the ones which the Eisen- 
hower administration is now following. The 
Democrats want us to achieve all of these 
“lovely”? adjective goals which they set 
forth—flexibly, dynamic, etc—but they do 
not tell us how—concretely. 

Let me assure you that I, for one, very 
definitely want our foreign policy to be clear, 
dynamic, flexible, and so forth. 

But I believe that right now it basically 
does strive for these objectives. And I be- 
lieve that no two people are working harder 
for those goals than are Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and John Foster Dulles. 


DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATIONS ESTABLISHED 
PRESENT OUTLINES 


Lest my position be misinterpreted, let me 
quickly state that this Nation is indebted to 
the previous Democratic administrations for 
the broad outline of leading policies which 
have proven successful in Europe and empna- 
sized in Europe. 

This Nation is indebted to an ex-Secretary 
of State like Gen. George C. Marshall, who 
recently observed his 75th birthday. And it 
is indebted to other men of great stature who 
served this Republic well in the field of for- 
eign relations during the long period of Dem- 
ocratic occupancy of the White House and 
control of the Congress. 

It is my hope that, thanks to the great tal- 
ent and ability of both major parties, we will 
continue to make a success of our policies in 
Europe, as well as in Asia, and elsewhere. 


PRINCIPAL THREAT TODAY IN ASIA 


In my judgment, the principal Soviet 
threat today is not in Europe. It is in the 
Asian theater, where conditions of colonial- 
ism, Of widespread poverty, illiteracy, and 
disease provide ripe opportunities for com- 
munistic intrigue. About this we shall hear 
more from our good friend from Minnesota. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been a great pleasure to be with you 
tonight, and I look forward to the opportu- 
nity to respond to your questions. 





The Problem of Seizing the Foreign Pol- 
icy Initiative From the Communists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Eisenhower Should Lead the 
Godly Against the Reds,” which appeared 
in the Portland (Maine) Press Herald 
of January 6, 1956. 

This article, which was written by 
May Craig, offers a bold and constructive 
approach to the problem of how to seize 
the foreign-policy initiative from the 
Communists. It should be read by all 
thoughtful Americans concerned with 
the problem of how best to combat the 
campaign of distortion and deceit which 
the Communists are waging against the 
free world, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INSIDE WASHINGTON—EISENHOWER SHOULD 

LEAD THE GODL¥ AGAINST REDS 
(By May Craig) 

WASHINGTON, January 5.—Now that the 
Kremlin and the White House are blasting 
each other—last remnants of the Geneva 
ghost blown out the window—why should we 
not start on a little positive policy of our 
own? About all we do is to react to the Reds. 
They are positive enough. They lead us 
around by the nose for all the world to see. 
This makes the wavering small nations de- 
cide they better get on the Red side, though 
they do not want to. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev went off to Asia 
and said anything that they thought wouid 
please the Asians. They pushed down hard 
on the colonialism pedal, never mentioning 
the dread Communist type of colonialism 
that the Reds impose anywhere they get a 
foothold. 

They told India that India should have 
Kashmir, which is a part of Pakistan and 
where most of the people are Moslems and 
do not want to live under Hindu India. The 
Reds told Indian that India should have Goa, 
a small province of Portugal on the edge of 
India. They offered money and arms and 
steel mills and atomic plants and anything 
else they could think of. Now, we may start 
bidding in this auction. This will cost us 
money, and the offer costs the Reds nothing. 
We don’t want Reds swarming in as experts 
along with the mills and the dams and the 
arms, so we will react by bidding, as in Egypt. 

One thing we could do is to raily all the 
people who believe in religion. The Commu- 
nists dare not have a god, or a religion, be- 
cause people must follow the Communist 
Party line, and not their conscience or the 
commandments of God or the prophets. This 
is something that East and West have in com- 
mon, religion. 

In addition to arms and surplus foods 
and dams and steel mills and NATO and 
SEATO and U. N.—why does not Presi- 
dent Eisenhower call on all nations of vir- 
tue and religion to join against the godless 
Bolshevik. 

Christian, Jew, Hindu, Moslem, Buddhist— 
let all the people of the world who believe 
in God or gods, or religion of any sort, band 
together and fight this atheistic material- 
ism of communism. 

Let our President lead the holy war if 
you want to call it that. Let him sum- 
mon the moral forces as we have sum- 
moned the democratic forces. We believe 
in freedom and in democracy—why do we 
leave in the scabbard the great weapon we 
have, the weapon of religious belief? 

The Russians are going around the world 
seeking to gain the alliance of people who 
need the material things she promises—in 
the very same breath that Russia condemns 
the capitalism of the United States which 
shows the world the greatest production of 
material things. Where we have surpluses 
of food, the Communist countries have de- 
ficiencies. Where we have comforts, they 
have shortages. We tell the world about 
cur material advantages, we give them bread. 

Why not begin a crusade against com- 
munism which has said, over and over again, 
that religion is the opiate of the people? 
That would be something positive—some- 
thing the Russians could not match, be- 
cause godlessness is essential to commu- 
nism and the all-mighty state. 

Instead of merely reacting to what the 
Communists do, offering a merely negative 
bidding against what the Russians offer, 
why not offer the only thing they cannot 
match without destroying themselves? 

When we talk of material things we run 
into financial arguments. When we talk of 
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democracy and systems of government, we 
run into arguments. 

India is a religious country—it nurtured 
a Ghandi. The Moslems are among the most 
religious people in the world—their religion 
is imbedded in their daily life. The Jewish 
religion is a way of life. The Buddhist reli- 
gion is one of the purest and loftiest in the 
world. Why should not this great power be 
harnessed against the ruthless power that 
would destroy religion as it would destroy 
freedom? 

Instead of the Pope’s talking about abol- 
ishing nuclear warfare, which would delight 
our enemies, who would then proceed with 
other kinds while they stored up their nu- 
clear weapons till ours were destroyed, the 
Pope couid join a religious war on the Com- 
munists with all the power of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Remember that some 
years ago we scrapped a lot of perfectly good 
naval ships because we had a disarmament 
agreement? Nobody else destroyed anything 
and when the Japanese decided they didn’t 
want to keep down to their quota in the 
pact, it all went out the window and we had 
to build new battleships. 

Nehru, of India, Nasser, of Egypt, the King 
of Saudi Arabia, the Greek Catholics of 
Russia itself, the Buddhists and the Shin- 
toists, the Jews everywhere—all could join 
this moral and religious war, without in- 
fringing on their local quarrels. Only the 
Communist political philosophy could be 
hostile to a mobilizing of the religions of 
the world. It could be a link to bind free 
people together, because all the children of 
God, all those who believe in the path, and 
a good way of life, could come together to 
fight the godlessness of communism. God- 
lessness is necessary to communism; that is 
why they have the League for Militant God- 
lessness in Russia. Why not a League for 
Militant Godliness? 





M. L. Benedum: The Oilman of the 
Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, it was my privilege on October 
12 last to take part in honoring a great 
American whose distinguished achieve- 
ments have brought him worldwide fame. 
On that occasion, in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, I had the pleasant task of pre- 
senting to Mr. M. L. Benedum a plaque 
designating him as the oilman of the 
century. 

This was a proper and richly deserved 
tribute paid to Mr. Benedum by the Alle- 
gheny County Oil Industry in its observ- 
ance of Oil Progress Week. 

It was a testimonial of love and respect 
for a man whose vision, courage, and 
rugged individualism have made him 
famous as the “King of the Wildcatters.” 

His outstanding career renews our 
faith in the traditional American sys- 
tem of free enterprise. It was that sys- 
tem which caused men like Mike Bene- 
dum to go into all parts of the earth in 
search of oil to lighten the burdens of 
humanity and to stimulate progress for 
world betterment. 


January 13 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous ep, 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp my remarks in present; 
the plaque to Mr. Benedum, and also his 
most inspiring words of acceptance, 

There being no objection, tht matte, 
were ordered to be printed in the Recogy 
as follows: . 


REMARKS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR Epwagy 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, IN PRESENTING 19 
M. L. BENEDUM A PLAQUE DESIGNATING Hy 
AS THE OILMAN OF THE CENTURY ArT Try 
Ot, ProcRess DINNER OF THE ALLEGHENy 
County Or INDUSTRY INFORMATION Coy. 
MITTEE, IN THE WILLIAM PENN HOTEL, Pim. 
BURGH, OCTOBER 12, 1955 


It is always a pleasure to join in honor. 
ing a distinguished American for outstand. 
ing achievement. 

It is a proud part of our American heritage 
that a long list of men of humble origin hayg 
led this Nation to great heights. 

That is the essence of American progress, 
It is made possible by freedom of the ingj. 
vidual, strengthened by freedom of enter. 
prise and supported by individual responsi. 
bility. 

Reward for individual effort is the founda. 
tion of the greatness of our economic sjs- 
tem. It is the right of every American to 
acquire and own property and to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor, energy, and initiative. 

This concept of individual freedom, writ. 
ten into our fundamental law, made Ameri- 
ca a land of opportunity. It holds out to 
the youth of our land equal opportunity to 
reach the highest place in every activity that 
upholds the American way of life. 

Our paramount obligation as free citizens 
of our great Republic is to keep it that way, 
It is our responsibility to keep alive the 
freedoms and the opportunities that have 
made the United States the greatest Nation 
on earth. It is up to us to leave to future 
generations the same kind of America that 
we have been privileged to enjoy. 

The man we honor tonight is a brilliant 
product of those priceless American assets— 
freedom of the individual and freedom of 
enterprise. 

By his own efforts, without social or eco- 
nomic advantages, he reached the pinnacle 
of success in the toughest and most haz- 
ardous form of industrial enterprise—the 
search for oil. 

Those of us who have followed his bril- 
liant career have some knowledge of the 
great personal and financial risks involved. 

We know of the dangers and the hardships 
that are encountered by those who venture 
into the most inaccessible places of the 
world in the hope that oil might be found. 
We know of the disappointments and dis- 
couragements that are part of this extremely 
uncertain business. 

Those were some of the obstacles that gave 
way before the vision and driving energy of 
our guest of honor. Every new venture dil- 
fered from from the other. Every one 
brought new and more difficult problems to 
be solved. 

But determination, resourcefulness, and 
hard work won out and in 60 years of wild- 
catting M. L. Benedum has brought in more 

producing oil wells from wildcat territory 
than any other man in history. 

We honor him tonight because his rugged 
individualism will live as an inspiration to 
generations far into the future. 

In him are represénted all the finest ele- 
ments of our national strength and char- 
acter—faith, vision, courage, integrity, hard 
work and devotion to the public welfare. 

We do not measure the worth of an indl- 
vidual by the dollars he has accumulated, 
but rather by his service to his fellow man. 
In that respect I can find no better example 
than his own words which sum up the noble 
philosophy by which he lives. 
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tast July, when interviewed by newspaper 
reporters on his 86th birthday, Mr. Benedum 
said and I quote: 

“t have always felt that I am merely a 
trustee of money and that it is my respon- 
sibility to use it in the public interest.” 

No words of mine are adequate to express 
our high regard for Mr. Benedum. Nor is it 
necessary for me to dwell at length on the 
Jove and esteem in which he is held by this 
croup of his warmest admirers. 

“He has richly earned all our praise and 
gratitude and it is a high privilege, on be- 
nalf of the Allegheny County Oil Industry, 
to present to you, Sir, Mr. Benedum, this 
plaque which rightfully and properly desig- 
nates you as the “Oilman of the Century.” 





—_— 


peery oF Mr. M. L. BENEDUM ACCEPTING 

PLAQUE DESIGNATING HIM AS THE “OILMAN 

oF THE CENTURY” 

Mr. Toastmaster, Senator Martin, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I am indeed grateful to this 
fine group of the oil fraternity for the honor 
you have conferred upon me, and for this 
peautiful plaque. Iam also gratefui to this 
truly great American, Senator Martin, for 
his gracious and generous remarks, 

I have been in the oil business for 65 years 
and sometimes I feel that I have not learned 
too much about it, but I have learned a lot 
about the people in it. In the early days 
many of the men in the oil business were 
real ‘diamonds in the rough. Underenath, 
however, they had honor, integrity, and a 
high sense of dignity. They respected their 
obligations, they kept their word, they tried 
toimprove the lot of their more unfortunate 
fellow men. In short, they lived up to the 
highest concept of Christian citizenship. 

There have been great changes in the busi- 
ness since I started in it, but the oil man 
still retains those traits which mark the 
real measure of aman. His word is still his 
bond. He still believes that a man’s wealth 
is calculated in terms of the confidence and 
respect of his fellow men rather than in 
dollars. 

Please believe me when I say to you I would 
rather have the confidence and respect of 
the men and women of the oil industry than 
of any other group on earth. 

Science and invention to a great extent 
have pointed the way to all of the progress 
of the last century so we must give much 
credit to the scientific men. It is their 
genius that has sparked the fantastic prog- 
ress in oil as well as in all American business. 

As an oil man, I am proud that our in- 
dustry has more than kept pace with the 
industrial revolution. It has been out front 
most of the time, blazing a trail for the 
others to follow. ‘There is scarcely a single 
thing that has been developed in the last 
50 years that has not required oil to help 
in its completion and in many cases it is 
necessary to use it for its operation. (Take 
for instance the auto, the aeroplane, and 
all kinds and characters of machinery that 
we use daily.) In fact, as I see it, oil is 
the mainspring of our industrial life. Did 
you ever stop to think that the economic 
and social progress of the last 75 years has 
been in direct ratio to the consumption of 
oil? The more oil people use—the better 
they live. 

I often wonder what would happen in 
the world if oil should be suddeniy taken 

Irom us. 

If it were given me to live my life over, 
I would still want to be an oilman. I am 
grateful to providence that either through 
ucky chance or divine guidance I became 
an oi] man. 

Several days ago, a Washington newspaper 
man asked me how I, at 86 years of age, 
occupied my time. I replied, “I expect to 
Pass through this life but once: I have al- 
Teady lived 16 years beyond the allotted 
ume; I have lived to see most of my asso- 
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ciates and ioved ones leave; therefore, I 
now live for those left whom I love: I live 
for the tasks which God has assigned to 
me, and for the good that I may be able to 
do for others.” 

Again, I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for the honor you have conferred 
upon me tonight. I shall always cherish 
this beautiful plaque and the memory of 
this pleasant occasion. God bless you and 
good night. 





Present Agricultural Policies—A Historic 


Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, many people today are doing some 
hard thinking, and some constructive 
of our 


thinking, about the problems 
farmers. The farm situation is bad and 
getting worse. Here in Congress we 


need and welcome suggestions from the 
American people as to how that situa- 
tion can be improved. 

Such a suggestion has reached me in 
the form of an editorial written by 
Walter Malec, editor of the Hallettsville, 
(Tex.) Tribune. This is a semiweekly 
newspaper published in the heart of a 
Yich Texas farming area. Mr. Malec 
knows at first hand the nature of the 
farm problem. He sees what is happen- 
ing to his friends and neighbors, and he 
is deeply concerned. 

In order that all Senators may have 
the benefit of Mr. Malec’s words of wis- 
dom on this subject, I ask unanimous 
consent that his editorial be inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Hisroric CHOICE 

Congress will again have its historic choice. 

It can go on subsidizing big farmers as they 
have been. That’s what the present farm 
policies were doing. This especially in one 
of the ungraduated allotments, and only in 
acres, instead of also in lint. 

That’s what the soil bank will keep on 
doing. Big farmers get most of the cotton 
money, including most of the cotton loans. 
Hence they will be getting most of the soil 
bank money too. 

The soil bank is what the big farmers want 
and what they will get. 

Favored as they have been, the big farm- 
ers were prospering and growing in numbers, 
while the family farmers were going down 
as never before. Texas alone lost half of 
its farm population already and will keep 
on losing. This has been one choice so far. 

Or Congress may take the other choice. 
Instead of subsidizing the big farmers, it 
may treat the family farmers as the foun- 
dation of this country, as they are. 

No special favors are needed or asked. Just 
the same commonsense as in the income 
tax, making the cotton allotments too gradu- 
ated. 

Since it’s the bales that count at the end, 
why not the bales at the beginning—in the 
allotments? Why not consider the lint, as 
well as acres in figuring the allotments? 
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Also, why not free our cotton of its arti- 
ficial handicap? Why not sell at the market 
price? Not merely a domestic allotment, 
but sell at the market price both abroad and 
here—to sell more cotton. 

And why not pay the parity separately, 
limited more to the family farmers—to have 
more farmers? 

This would not cost half as much as the 
soil bank would. And it would be safe and 
natural. It would be also a natural answer 
to our surpluses. 

If Congress goes on subsidizing big farm- 
ers, that’s what this country will have. We'll 
have mostly big farmers—and big cities. 
With small farmers also our small towns are 
bound to go down. 

Today Congress is subsidizing big farmers. 
Tomorrow it will have to subsidize—one way 
or other—those people driven from farms 
into big cities. They will still have votes and 
power to get almost anything they want. 

This talk of big farms being more efficient 
and the age of small farmers being gone, 
should fool no one. Communists evidently 
feel the same way when wiping out small 
farmers and making workers out of them. 

Congress needs only stop the policies de- 
stroying small farmers. 

As Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON warns, 
“So many farmers are moving to the cities 
and so few young people stay on the farms. 
It’s bad—very bad.” 

It’s very bad indeed—far worse than the 
people, the press, and Congress generally 
realize so far. That’s the core of our farm 
problem. And the soil bank will not even 
touch this problem. 





Accomplishments of the Army National 
Guard and Air National Guard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an article entitled “Guard and 
Defense,” written by Hanson W. Bald- 
win, military analyst and published on 
January 13, 1956, in the New York Times. 
In view of the intense interest of Con- 
gress in National Guard and Reserve 
programs, and the critical nature of re- 
cent reports in the press of the Nation, 
it is indeed refreshing to note the rec- 
cognition extended by such a distin- 
guished military writer to the programs 
and accomplishments of the Army Na- 
tional Guard and Air National Guard. 
This is particularly true because of the 
unfortunate manner in which the ac- 
complishments of the Army National 
Guard and Air National Guard have been 
overlooked by those who have been 
greatly concerned over the lack of an 
adequate, well trained, strictly Federal 
Reserve. The Army National Guard and 
Air National Guard constitute our most 
potent reserve force in being and, with 
the continuing guidance and support of 
the Congress, will continue to show out- 
standing progress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the New York Times of January 13, 
1956] 


GvuUARD AND DEFENSE—A COMPARISON OF ITS 
GROWING MIGHT TO WEAKNESS OF ARMY 
RESERVE FORCE 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The investigation by Congress of the Na- 
tion’s military reserve forces will be able to 
detect one ray of sunshine in the Pentagon’s 
package of gloom. 

The National Guard, part of the country’s 
first-line Reserve forces, is in pretty good 
shape. Its most recent strength figure (as of 
November 30) of almost 435,000 is the highest 
in its history. 

The condition of the Guard is in startling 
contrast to the lean-and-hungry look of the 
Army’s Reserve forces, as presented by the 
Pentagon in congressional testimony. Last 
year’s Reserve Forces Act, which was sup- 
posed to rehabilitate the Reserve, was actual- 
ly compromise legislation. 

A provision for a voluntary 6-month train- 
ing program, which it was hoped, would flesh 
out our paper Reserve units was included in 
the bill. The response to it, as Pentagon wit- 
nesses testified last week, has been discourag- 
ing. Few young men have volunteered for 
the 6-month program. 

The Army’s Organized Reserve forces are, 
so far, little better off than a year ago, ex- 
cept that they are somewhat more realisti- 
cally organized. On the other hand, the Na- 
tional Guard, which was somewhat discrimi- 
nated against in last year’s legislation, has 
continued steadily to increase its strength. 
The Reserve Act did not provide for the as- 
signment of men who have completed their 
period of active duty to National Guard 
units. 

GUARD'S ROOTS ARE DEEP 

Nevertheless, the guard, with a well-estab- 
lished system of recruiting and roots deep in 
local communities—a situation in strong 
contrast to most Reserve units—has moved 
ahead in both quantity and quality. It is by 
no means an M-day (Mobilization Day) out- 
fit, as it is supposed to be, and probably it 
never will be under present conditions. 

But the National Guard, as well as many 
units of the Navy and Air Force Reserve, 
stands in strong contrast to the almost com- 
plete unreadiness of the vast mass of Army 
Reserve Forces. 

In the year ending June 30, 1955, the Na- 
tional Guard increased its net strength by 
51,000. That increase is continuing and dur- 
ing the current fiscal year ending next June 
30, the guard hopes to expand its total 
strength by more than 75,000 to a grand 
total of almost half a million men. 

The Army components of the guard num- 
bered 358,241 last June 30, and are scheduled 
to reach about 425,000 next June 30. The 
Air Guard strength last June was 61,306 
officers and airmen, which is scheduled to in- 
crease to 70,400 by next June 30. 

The troop basis for the ground guard units 
are now 21 Infantry divisions and 6 armored 
divisions, an increase in armored strength. 

“here are also 2,614 nondivisional units, in- 
cluding 9 regimental combat teams, 9 ar- 
mored cavalry regiments, 123 antiaircraft 
battalions, and 74 field artillery battalions. 

The Air National Guard is organized in 27 
combat wings. At full strength there may 
be a maximum of 75 planes to a wing. These 
include 87 fighter, light bomber, and tactical 
reconnaissance squadrons and various sup- 
port units. Of the strength of 7,900 officers, 
scheduled to be reached next June 30, 3,950 
will be pilots. 

Two types of guard units, both assigned 
to air defense, are now in a semiactive alert 
status and in a far higher state of readiness 
than in any prior peacetime period. Se- 
lected National Guard antiaircraft battal- 
ions in many critical industrial and popu- 
lation areas have taken over from the Reg- 
ular Army the duty of full-time manning 
of antiaircraft-gun positions. 
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Ninety- and 120-millimeter antiaircraft 
guns, many now manned by the Guard, 
supplement the Nike guided missile battal- 
ions manned by the Regular Army. 

This replacement of the Regular Army by 
the guard at selected sites will continue 
progressively until mid-1957. Crews of 15 
National Guardsmen, hired as civilians, man 
the gun sites around the clock. They are 
supplemented by the remainder of the per- 
sonnel in the battalions, who drill one night 
a week on the guns and are available at 
all times for emergency calls at their nearby 
homes and places of business. 

All the 87 squadrons of the Air National 
Guard are on a 24-hour-a-day-7-day-a-week 
duty call basis. 

Some selected air units, equipped with 
modern day jet fighters, are on immediate 
alert or runway alert status to aid the Air 
Defense Command against a sneak enemy at- 
tack. These units are prepared to be air- 
borne and combat ready within 5 minutes, 
24 hours a day, every day in the year. 

Combat crews for these special units are 
rotated, and are on active duty for the time 
they serve in the runway alert status. 


What Makes a Good Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
an editorial entitled “What Makes a 
Good Newspaper,” which appeared in the 
Sisseton, S. Dak., Courier on January 
5, 1956. The Sisseton Courier, published 
by Mrs. Grace Adams and her son, Jack, 
is highly respected in its own community 
as well as in newspaper circles through- 
out the State of South Dakota. 


There being no obection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

WHAT MAKES a Goop 

A good newspaper, first of all, should 
have a decent regard for truth. It should 
report the truth, without fear or favor, and 
then it should comment on and analyze 
what the truth means. A good newspaper 
ought to “comfort the afflicted and afflict the 
comfortable.” 

But the job of presenting the news ob- 
pectively is one of the hardest jobs given 
the mind of man. What is objectivity? A 
reporter begins with a sheet of blank paper. 
But he also begins with his own selective 
mind which must sift out the wheat and 
chaff; if you, as reader, think it is easy, try 
to write in 7 or 8 paragraphs a speech which 
takes an hour to deliver. Try to be fair and 
transmit to the reading audience the heart 
of what the speaker is trying to convey. 

“Achievement in such matters is hardly 
given to man,” observed the late great edi- 
tor of the Manchester Guardian, C. P. Scott. 
“We can but try, ask pardon for short- 
comings, and there leave the matter.” 

Along with its feeling of responsibility 
and fairness a good newspaper must try to 
be reasonably interesting and entertaining. 
For if it is dull and poorly written it will not 
be read, and its influence will diminish. 

This is a good time for newspaper read- 
ers to examine their responsibility to the 
cause of a free, unfettered press and their 
obligation to protect the press both from the 
“disreputable twins of dignity and docility.” 
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Thomas Jefferson said if he had to choo 
between a free press and a free government, 
he would choose a free press. What he sald 
150 years ago is still true today. The Press 
ought to be the conscience of the comm). 
nity, the State, and the Nation. 

An enlightened public can help keep it 
that way. 


The Supreme Court Decision op 
Segregation in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi. 
torial entitled “Setting Aside the 10th 
Amendment Is Not Liberalism,” pub. 
lished in the State of January 16, 1956, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SETTING ASIDE THE 10TH AMENPMENT Is Not 
LIBERALISM 


“Today the Supreme Court has proclaimed 
that the Federal judiciary has the right to 
determine who shall or shall not attend pub- 
lic schools. This disregards the wishes of 
the States as expressed in their laws and 
respective constitutions. It is a short step 
now to selection of teachers and to the desig- 
nation of a curriculum by Federal au- 
thority.” 

The above words do not come from some 
Southern newspaper, conscious that the 
Supreme Court has stepped beyond all 
bounds granted it by the Constitution of 
the United States, but from the nationally 
circulated weekly, U. S. News & World Re- 
port, and its editor, David Lawrence. 

Quoting the 10th amendment which reads, 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people,”’ Mr. Lawrence 
commented that, “Time was when the 10th 
amendment * * * was as sacred as any 
other provisions of the Bill of Rights, about 
which we hear so much from _ today’s 
‘liberals’.” 

Elsewhere on this page, the full editorial 
from U. S. News & World Report is re 
printed, and we suggest that it be read. 
Therefore we shall deal with it here only in 
epitome. 

The title of the editorial is “A Call to 
Liberalism.” The point is made that “lib- 
eralism has been undergoing a strong efo- 
sion. The so-called liberalism of today 
is a philosophy of coercionism in conflict 
with the spirit and letter of the Constitution. 
It is not true liberalism. Time was when 
liberalism meant freedom from _ excessive 
government—treedom from encroachment 
upon the rights of the people.” 

But today this is not true. 

“Control of education, of course, was one 
of the powers reserved to the States and t0 
the people,” it is pointed out. “No power 
of the Federal judiciary has until recently 
been exercised to set forth standards of edu- 
cation or to examine the rule upon physio 
logical influences that may or may not 
prevailin the classroom * * *. 

“Today’s ‘liberal’ acquiesces in this usurp 
tion of power.” 

As we have commented in these columns 
before, the dawn seems to be breaking. 
These seems to be a growing realization that 
the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, 
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gects more than school segregation—that 
it cuts & deep gash in the body of a great 
American principle, guaranteed under the 
Constitution. The ruling has meaning far 
peyond its immediate application. Yet the 
yery branch of government set up to pro- 
tect the rights of States and of people under 
the Constitution is the one to toss the 10th 
gmendment into the ashcan. 

The Lawrence editorial takes up other in- 
ances in which the sacredness of the 10th 
amendment is violated, but we shall not go 
into them here. We shall quote, however, 
the concluding paragraph of his timely 
comment: 

“True liberalism must be revived in Amer- 
ja. It means a government of laws under 
a witten Constitution—not a government 
py the caprice of men who temporarily hold 
public office * * *. . 

“There is only one course for the true lib- 
eral—to oppose the ideology of those who, in 
the name of emergency, expedience, con- 
yenience, or profit would forsake both the 
letter and the spirit of the Constitution.” 





A Balanced Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
question is frequently asked, “Why bal- 
ance the budget?” “In the December 11, 
1955, issue of This Week magazine, for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover gave an 
excellent answer which to my thinking 
should be brought to the attention of all 
Americans. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that this brief article be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

WHy BALANCE THE BUDGET? 
(By Herbert Hoover) 

Question: Wendell W. Vaughn, of Dallas, 
Tex., asks: “Is it possible for our Govern- 
ment to balance the budget without disturb- 
Ing our present level of prosperity?” 

Because former President Hoover’s recent 
teport on the Government has a direct bear- 
ing on the problem, we turned to him. 

Answer: To help answer that question, let 
me say that we now have, for the first time, 
acomplete stem-to-stern, top-to-bottom pic- 
ture of the functions of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. 

In the past there have been plenty of 
studies and surveys—I’ve made some myself. 

But this one is different. The first Com- 
Mission study of 6 years ago was conducted 
for the most part department by department, 
agency by agency. This resulted in better 
Organization within the executive office and 
the departments, in greater efficiency and 
Considerable savings. But our second in- 
vestigation took a look across practically the 
entire picture, from department to depart- 
ment, to find out how and where similar 
functions are being carried on in other de- 
partments or agencies. 

When these similar functions are arranged 
cheek by jowl, the waste and overlappings 
show up in a spectacular manner. For in- 
stance; 

There are 26 agencies engaged in some kind 
of medical care with five separate hospital 
systems and 40 percent empty beds. 
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Some 104 agencies engage in lending or 
guaranteeing loans, or insurance activities, 
amounting to some $240 billion—apart from 
the public debt and social security. 

Various United States agencies conduct 
some 3,000 businesses in competition with 
private enterprise. 

These are only three instances of the func- 
tions we investigated. There are 17 other 
investigations and reports, with recom- 
mendations. Added together, if we could 
eliminate the waste, we could balance the 
budget and make a handsome reduction of 
taxes for every family in our country, with- 
out iessening our defense or welfare activ- 
ities. Of course, we stepped on the corns 
of some pressure groups, but most of the 
proposals are not controversial. 

All this leads to a whole set of questions 
that often comes my way: 

“Why balance the budget anyway? What 
difference does it make? Aren't we having 
good times? And if so, what is wrong about 
going along as we are with an unbal- 
anced budget—what’s wrong about a budget 
deficit?” 

The answer is that for any nation there 
is great danger in unbalanced budgets. 
Without going into the detailed steps, the 
poison of an unbalanced budget is that 
every time the Government borrows money 
from the banks to meet a deficit it inflates 
credit or currency or both. This process has 
a twin poison also when the Government ex- 





pands installment credit by loans without 
sufficient equity or other checks. We are 
doing both these things. For most of 23 
years we have had deficits and for some 


10 years constant inflation through install- 
ment credit. 

A theory is advanced that we can keep 
down prices and the cost of living and thus 
inflation by increased production and conse- 
quent sharper competition. It might con- 
ceivably work in some circumstances if the 
industries by lowering prices could still earn 
enough to increase their plants—but this is 
doubtful. We have tried a similar theory in 
agriculture with dire results to the farmer, 
the consumer and the Treasury. 

For the last 2 years we had a fairly steady 
cost of living—the best index of purchasing 
power. But we should not fool ourselves. 
That period has proved to be only temporary. 
Again, wages and prices are increasing, and 
they will express themselves in increased cost 
of living. There is only one way to stop this 
upward spiral. That is, to keep taxes suf- 
ficientiy high, reduce government expenses 
and curb credit inflation generally until we 
are in balance. 

Those hardest hit by this inflation spiral 
are the people in the white-collar, salaried 
groups and those who live on pensions, sav- 
ings, interest, rents, and other fixed income. 
The value of all savings-bank deposits, life- 
insurance policies, annuities and retirement 
funds, the purchasing power of our college 
and hospital endowments go down, all amid 
tragedies and distress for millions of families. 

WHAT $3,840 BUYS TODAY 

If anyone does not believe this, he had bet- 
ter look at the past twenty-odd years of un- 
balanced budgets, expanded credit anc taxes. 
Today, a family requires an annual income of 
almost $3,840 to obtain the same goods pro- 
vided by $1,500 23 years ago. 

I could cite a dozen nations whose econo- 
mies and representative governments have 
been wreeked because of failure to apply 
these brakes. The difficulty of all representa- 
tive governments the world over is that the 
legislative representatives find no political 
profit in keeping taxes up, reducing expenses, 
or curtailing easy loans. 

Moreover, the host of debtors like inflation 
for, in effect, it reduces loans and mortgages. 
And there is another ally of inflation in the 
host of holders of equities in lands and stock 
who like it also. So also do speculators. 
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In 1927-29, when I had the duty to warn 
and protest against the inflation then going 
on, I was frequently told, “This time it is dif- 
ferent; this is a new economic era.” I read 
the same slogans again today. Even in a 
partly free economy, Old Man Economic Law 
is a grim reaper. It is time to stop, look, and 
listen. 








Regulation of Natural Gas Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an edi- 
torial entitled “If Gas Producers Can Be 
Regulated, So Can the Corner Grocer,” 
published in the Saturday Evening Post 
of, January 21, 1956. The editorial per- 
tains to the bill now being debated by 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ir GAS PRODUCERS CAN BE REGULATED, So 
CAN THE CORNER GROCER 

There is a shocking absence of under- 
standing about the potentially destructive 
results of governmental regulation of indi- 
vidual enterprise. For evidence we refer 
you in advance to arguments made against 
the Fulbright bill. 

The Fulbright bill is the Senate version 
of the Harris bill passed by the House last 
session. Both seek to release producers of 
natural gas from regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission. In June 1954, the Su- 
preme Court ruled that FPC should regulate 
such producers, although the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938 had specifically stated that it 
should not. 

This is not a remote legalistic controversy. 
It involves a housewife in a Chicago suburb 
who learns with dismay that she cannot ob- 
tain the inexpensive natural-gas_ service 
which she had expected for cooking and 
heating in her new house. At about the 


same time an Oklahoma housewife flips a 
switch in her house and a light glows. These 


two events are related. The electricity 
which fired the Oklahoma lamp bulb was 
generated in a utility plant fueled by the 
natural gas which had been intended for the 
she didn’t 


Chicago housewife, but which 
get. 
The reason for the diversion is simple. 


Oklahoma gas producers had planned to 
deliver to a pipeline a supply of natural gas 
which would have served the Chicago house- 
wife and 265.000 waiting Illinoisans. But 
when the Supreme Court ruled that sales 
of gas by producers across State lines were 
to be regulated—that is, price-fixed—Oxla- 
homa producers abandoned negotiations for 
the sale. Instead they sold their product 
within their own State, a transaction that 
was exempt from FPC control. 

So many natural-gas producers were 
alarmed by regulation that the volume of 
gas committed to large interstate pipelines 
in 1954 declined approximately two-thirds 
from 1953, a loss to prospective consumers 
of more than 4 trillion cubic feet. And in 
1955, drillers completed 10 percent fewer 
gas wells than in the previous year, while at 
the same time oil-well completions rose. 

Those who want regulation speak ia the 
name of consumers who are supposed to be- 
lieve that Federal regulation of producers is 
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needed to curb monopoly and keep cost at a 
reasonable level. 

Take cost first. The argument is that 
natural-gas producers, although competing 
against one another in discovery, production, 
and sale of gas reserves, are in a’ position to 
hike the gas bills of city consumers unless 
they are controlied. Why, then, in the years 
1928 to 1954, when producers were free, did 
gas costs in the field rise less than one- 
fourth as much as the cost of living? More- 
over, the cost of natural gas in the field on 
the average is only 10 percent of the city 
consumer's bill. Ninety percent lies in trans- 
mission and _ distribution—two _ services 
which are properly under utility-type regu- 
lation because they enjoy certain monopolies. 
Anyway the proposed legislation contains 
specific protection for the consumer from 
unwarranted price increases. 

But aren't the producers of natural gas a 
monopoly? There are 8,000 of them, none 
producing as much as 5 percent of the total. 
If they constitute a monopoly, then three- 
quarters of American industries are in exact- 
ly the same class, since natural-gas produc- 
tion is less concentrated in number of own- 
ers than are most industries. 

It is curious that those who most violently 
predict high cost and monopoly are blind to 
the fact that regulation of producers will 
inevitably bring about exactly what they 
profess to fear. Natural gas has been cheap 
because it could be bought and distributed 
in a volume huge enough to distribute the 
expense of pipelines and city mains among 
millions of consumers. Cut down that vol- 
ume and a smaller number of consumers will 
have to bear the transmission and distribu- 
tion costs. Houeshold bills will go up, not 
down, and unwillingness of preducers to sell 
outside their own States could eventually 
deprive distant consumers of gas altogther. 

What, then, becomes of the monopoly 
charge? A producer cannot gouge a consumer 
with whom he will not deal. The monopoly 
will become one of States, not of people, 
as producing States not only keep their gas 
at home but as a consequence attract indus- 
tries from consumer States into their own 
areas. This is already happening. More 
than half of all natural gas is now consumed 

States where it is produced. 

is another sinister threat in this 

The regulation of producers 

gas is the first example of regula- 

ompetitively produced commodity. 

hardly be the last. Natural gas is 

more ofter ian not intermixed with oil 

Could we regulate the gas and 

the same field? Then why 

er, iron and on right into a 
straitjacket? 
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Foreign Aid 
N OF 
OF 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


MARYLAND 


Wer TOMO re 
dude d Ly Da 


REMARKS 


) 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


BUTLER. Mr 
the forthcoming considera- 
tion of appropriations for foreign aid, I 
invite the attention of my colleagues to 
an editorial entitled “The Unanswered 
Question,” which appeared in the Wall 
street Journal on December 21, 1955, and 


Mr President, in con- 
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ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—THE UNANSWERED 
QUESTION 


Secretary of State Dulles yesterday clari- 
fied an unofficial report that the administra- 
tion would ask nearly $5 billion for foreign 
aid in the next fiscal year, as against some 
$2.7 billion it got this year. But the clari- 
fication still leaves a lot unclear. 

The administration does plan to ask Con- 
gress to authorize further foreign spending 
of some $4.9 billion, Mr. Dulles explained. 
As is customary in these matters, however, 
the $4.9 billion, if received, would be added 
to the foreign aiders’ reserves, or carryover 
funds. Some of it would be spent next 
fiscal year, some later. 

In this way, thanks to generous carry- 
overs from the past, the administration is 
actually spending about $4.2 billion this 
fiscal year on foreign aid, not just the $2.7 
billion it received at the start of the year. 
Next year, actual spending is supposed to 
be only about $200 million higher than this 
year’s. 

So the impression is left that the furor 
over a huge increase” in foreign aid was 
just a tiny tempest in a bureaucratic cornu- 
copia, based on a misunderstanding of 
Government gobbledygook. 

This impression is misleading. It is per- 
fectly true that the difference between the 
money Congress authorizes and the money 
actually spent in a given period can be con- 
siderable. It is not true that the author- 
ization has no relation to spending. 

A sum of $4.9 billion authorized for for- 
eign aid is $4.9 billion to be spent, whether 
next year or the year after. It is $2.2 
billion more to be spent than could be spent 
if the administration were to ask only as 
much as it received this year. It is, in short, 
an additional $4.9 billion to be extracted 
from all of our pockets. 

The administration argument is that un- 
less it has this addition to its foreign-aid 
reserves, which will amount to some $7 bil- 
lion at the end of this fiscal year, it will 
be unable to continue actual foreign-aid 
spending at current levels. But that is ex- 
actly the point; the spending should not be 
continued at present levels. Congress, by 
cutting requested authorizations, has 
peatedly served notice to that effect. 

The significance of the new request is the 
the administration wants to con- 
spending $4 billion or more a year 
Why? One big reason ad- 
vanced is the continuing need for heavy mil- 
itary aid. It is said, for example, that a lot 
f the weapons we have been sending abroad 
are growing old and have to be replaced. 

Well, naturally, if this country is going 

> undertake the replacement of its original 
gifts no end to the thing. It 
night be supposed that after $50 billion 
worth of aid in the last 10 years, much of it 

e recipients would be able to take 
their own replacements. If not, the 

program was remarkably ill- 
Certainly this kind of perpetual 
contemplated by Congress. 
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As long as the foreign aiders will have $7 
billion or so on hand at thé end of this fiscal 
’ , there is nothing much Congress can do 
about spending in the next fiscal year. But 
there is a great deal Congress can do about 
this forthcoming request for nearly $5 bil- 
more. Only by holding firm against 
demands can Congress hope even to 
future foreign spending, much less 
bring it to a long-overdue end. 

And, as the administration attitude makes 
abundantly clear, the question of when it is 
to end is one that only Congress can Clarify. 
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What Meat Ax? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, unde 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rp. 
orD, I include the following editorig 
taken from a recent issue—January 4 
1956, page 12—of the Wall Strey 
Journal: 

Wuat Meat Ax?—HOoOvER Group USEs Carerp, 
SCALPEL ON BIG GOVERNMENT 


(By John Chamberlain) 


When Congress starts talking this session 
about turning the recommendations of the 
second Hoover Commission on Government 
reorganization into law, the uproar is apt to 
be terrific. 

The issue is joined between those wh 
think the projected reorganizations woy 
give us modern streamlined Government ang 
those who think they would take us back t 
the days of Calvin Coolidge. The controversy 
will have its first airings in Senator JounF 
KENNEDY'S Reorganization Subcommittee gf 
the Senate Committee on Government Op. 
erations and in Representative Dawson’ 
comparable body in the House. 

The very magnitude of the sums involved— 
$6 to $8 billion is the Hoover Commission 
estimate of possible annual savings in the 
cost of Government—means that vested in. 
terests will combine in the effort to kil! 
any proposed legislation. Six or more bil- 
lions means a lot of porkchops, perquisites 
subsidies and the prolongation of ancient 
bureaucratic habits. Because so many 
perquisites are threatened, the Hoover critics 
have been more loudly vocal than the 
voluntary Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report. Indeed, the propaganda against the 
Report has been first-rate of its kind—and 
any story on the Hoover Commission's at- 
complishments must begin by clearing the 
air. 

he reason why the Hoover Commission 
has particularly worried its critics is in- 
herent in the Commission's original ma 
date. Back in 1953 it was empowered by 
unanimous vote of Congress to consider 
worth of Federal policies as well as 
tions and programs. Looking at the mat- 
date to consider policy, and basing their 
fears on what is contained in certain task 
force reports which were by no means at- 
cepted in their entirety in the Commission's 
final recommendations, the critics the 
Commission have jumped to 
wild conclusions, 


fune- 


some 


FROM ALL DIRECTIONS 


The Commission has been accused 
ing to turn the clock back past Co 
time to McKinley's. Public-power uj 
have scented a plot to asphyxiate the Rural 
Electrification Administration and to 
TVA over to the power lobby. Dean | 
son, a member of the first Hoover Comm 
sion, has whacked the second commi 
his recent book for departing 
Dealism. The Secretary of the N: 
Republican, has remarked that the 
mission is out to destroy the Lise1 
administration. And the American Leg 
has even charged the Commission with try- 
ing to socialize medicine merely because 
it had the temerity to recommend a means 
test for veterans who look to Government to 
pay hospital charges for ce-con- 
nected disabilities. 

The important point to note, however, {s 
that nowhere has the Commission attacked 


non-seryl 
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spending as such. a the minority 
views Of certain mem ers of a group that 
nas been pipartisan since its inception, the 
commission as a whole has not adopted an 
a priori position against the welfare state 
in jaying down its recommendations. It has 
never questioned the power of Government 
to increase social services, or to intervene 
jn the economic process, or to spend for the 
general welfare. ; ; 

Indeed, the first thing that strikes the 
reader of the Commission’s own recommen- 
3 as distinct from some of its task- 
force reports) is the mildness and swect 
reasonableness of their tone. Even more 
fabbergasting to one who has listened to 
the critics is the discovery that, in many 
instances, the Commission has actually rec- 
ommended an increase in Government spend- 
ing for certain things. 

The rationale behind the Commission's 
recommendation of certain increases is that 
quality of service, if sustained by appropria- 
tions not now being made, will pay off in 
unforeseen ways over the long run. For ex- 
ample, there is the recommendation that 
calls for the establishment of a senior civil 
service. In ex-President Hoover’s own mind, 
this is the most important of all the Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

In combing over the whole question of 
Government personnel, the Commission dis- 
covered a woeful paucity of good men in the 
positions just below those of noncareer and 
policymaking administrators. To fill the 
yawning gap the Commission recommended 
the addition of some 1,500 civil servants with 
senior status, at salaries ranging from $10,- 
800 to $17,500. It also recommended dou- 
bling the number of noncareer officials from 
7,000 to 14,000. 

All of this would cost considerably more 
money than the civil service now requires. 
But members of the Commission think it 
would result in more efficient Government— 
and efficiency would create its own ultimate 
savings. 

The Hoover Commission Report on Re- 
search and Development in the Government 
also contains recommendations for increased 
spending, both within the Department of 
Defense and outside of it. For basic re- 
search in the Department of Defense, the 
Commission urged an increase above its 
present $20 million of annual expenditure. 
It also advocated more money for hasic medi- 
cal research. 

THE PRACTICAL FACT 


In the extremely controversial field of 
water resources and power the Commission 
rejected its own task force’s recommenda- 
tion that Federal power projects be sold to 
private industry. ‘We do not entertain the 
idea of the sale of dams and their power- 
houses,” said the Commission. ‘Nor do we 
entertain the idea that the electrical facil- 
ities in these multipurpose projects could be 
sold to private enterprise.” 

All through the Commission's reports there 
Tuns a vein of bipartisan respect for the 
practical fact. The Federal Government is 
in the abaca, or hemp-raising business in 
Central America. Remembering that the 
Japanese cut United States access to Eastern 
Hemisphere hemp in 1941, the Hoover Com- 
mission recommended continuing the Fed- 
eral abaca program as a strategic measure. 
Similarly with the federally financed Cuba 
Nickel Co., the Commission wanted this con- 
tinued, and advocated its transfer to the 
General Services Administration. 

In Alaska the Government runs a railroad, 
Complete with certain ancillary hotels and 
Commercial services. Although the Com- 
mission urged the Government to sell the 
hotels, it did not advise it to get rid of its 
railroad. 
ene Bureau of Mines has had a long- 
a nding program of extracting oil from 
“fale. Since oil from shale has never yet 
been able to compete with oil from Texas, 


dations ( 
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Venezuela, or Saudi Arabian wells, it might 
seem logical to argue that money could easily 
be saved by closing down the program. 
Nevertheless, the Commission recommended 
that the Government-supported extraction 
of oi] from shale be continued “until cost 
data under new methods are fully available.” 
In other words, let the Bureau of Mines spend 
money for educational purposes that may 
help industry when oi! from shale has be- 
come a necessity. 
ADDING TO TIE BUDGET 

Details such as these can be plucked from 
the Commission reports like raisins from a 
piece of raisin bread. Moreover, the Com- 
mission’s concern for the quality of overall 
control of Government business has led it to 
suggest the creation of administrative de- 
vices such as a new Federal Water Resources 
Board inside the White House, to be com- 
posed of Cabinet officials plus five public 
members. While the creation of such a 
Board would undoubtedly help to eliminate 
the duplication of functions and services 
within the Department of Interior, the TVA, 
the Army Engineers, and the Department of 
Agriculture, it would add something to the 
Federal budget in itself. 

In the light of the Hoover Commission’s 
concern for the quality of Government ad- 
ministration as something that stands quite 
apart from the question of spending, the at- 
tacks on the Commissioners for cheéseparing 
and for wielding a meat ax fall rather flat. 
Indeed, the Commission might logically be 
criticized for not going far enough in its 
advocacy of smaller, less costly Government. 
But politics and logic are not always com- 
patible—and it is important to see the Com- 
mission for what it is. 





Eisenhower Versus Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MiNSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
on January 16, an editorial which our 
distinguished colleague, WILLIAM Mc- 
CuLLocn, asked me to insert’ in the 
Recorp for the attention of every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

My good friend, Congressman McCuL- 
LocH, is sincerely concerned, and many 
of us share this concern, over the enor- 
mous agricultural surpluses that have 
been built up over these past many years. 
This is a serious problem—it deserves a 
straightforward approach toward solu- 
tion—but the capricious captain of Bat- 
tery B is at it again. 

While the Plain Dealer has correctly 
found Harry Truman’s latest volley to 
be sheer nonsense, I hope that each of my 
colleagues will read this accurate and 
well-written rebuttal to the erroneous 
line the former President is attempting to 
sell. 

The editorial follows: 

EISENHOWER VERSUS TRUMAN 

Former President Truman has returned to 
the political wars, and he hasn’t changed @ 
bit. In a speech at St. Paul, Minn., Satur- 
day, he had the audacity to charge that Pres- 


ident Eisenhower and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson were responsible for the “mess 


in agriculture.” 
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There were two things that Mr. Truman 
conveniently overlooked. One was that the 
decline in prices of farm products began long 
before Mr. Eisenhower took office. The other 
was that Mr. Truman’s own agricultural pol- 
icy was responsible for overproduction and 
the constantly mounting surpluses, the 
existence of which tends to depress prices: 

The former President obviously was at- 
tempting to answer statements made by 
President Eisenhower in his farm program 
message to Congress last weck. In that mes- 
sage the President said: 

“Of the many difficulties that aggravate 
the farm problem, mountainous surpluses 
overshadow everything else. Today’s sur- 
pluses consist of commodities produced in a 
volume imperatively needed in wartime, but 
unmarketable in peacetime at the same prices 
and in the same quantity. 

“The plain fact is that wartime production 
incentives were too long continued. * * * To- 
day, almost without regard to the livestock 
or crop he produces, nearly every farmer is 
adversely affected by our surpluses.” 

So what does Mr. Truman propose should 
be done about it? He said it would help if 
price supports were restored to 90 percent of 
parity—in other words, to continue wartiine 
production incentives and pile up more sur- 
pluses. 

It has been said that you can fool some of 
the people some of the time, but Mr. Truman 
evidently believes he can fool all the farmers 
allof the time. Or are farmers smarter than 
Mr. Truman thinks they are? 





Misinformation About the Farm-Loan 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, a great deal of misinformation 
has been published in recent weeks about 
the participation of large farms in the 
farm-loan program. 

Several of the cases of large loan par- 
ticipation cited in reports issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, and picked 
up by various newspapers and maga- 
zines, involve farmers of whom I have 
personal knowledge. In none of the cases 
was the cotton sold to the Government. 
It was placed in the loan to help pro- 
mote an orderly marketing of cotton, 
usually at the urgent request of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The cotton 
was later withdrawn from the loan, and 
the Government paid the interest re- 
quired by law. In most cases the Gov- 
ernment probably profited by the trans- 
action. 

As an example of the real facts in one 
case, I include a copy of a letter to the 
magazine U. S. News & World Report, 
from C. R. Sayre, president of the Delta 
Pine & Land Co., of Scott, Miss.: 

Dera PINE & LAND CO. OF MISSISSIPPT, 
Scott, Miss., January 8, 1956. 
Mr. Carson F. LYMAN, 
Managing Editor, U. S. News & World 
Report, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. LYMAN: My attention has been 
directed to the article. Not All Farmers Are 
In Trouble, in the December 30 issue of 
your publication. 
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I am sure that you and your staff are 
trying most diligently to make a real con- 
tribution toward providing an adequate per- 


svective for your readers at this important 


juncture in farm-policy matters. With that 
in mind you should correct several errors in 
the article to which I refer. 

First, in the second paragraph the article 
states, “Since the market was below the 
‘loan’ price at the end of the marketing year, 
the company kept the money, turning the 
cotton over to the Government to pay off the 
loan.” The facts are as follows: Out of the 
7,554 bales of Delta & Pine Land Co. cotton 
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crop only 68 remain in the loan. Here is a 
part of the background for our use of the 
loan program. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture urged an increase in 
cotton production from less than 10 million 
bales in 1950 to 16 million bales for each of 
the years 1951 and 1952. As the stocks be- 
gan to pile up cotton growers were urged to 
follow an “orderly marketing program” 
rather than flood the market at harvest time. 

May I use our company’s cotton loan op- 
erations for the 1953 and the 1954 crops to 
show both the sequence and the net results of 
orderly marketing, as it relates to the Com- 





which went into the loan from the 1954 modity Corporation funds. 
1953 crop 
Placed in Government | 
er : , Withdrawn from Government loan 
| loan 
Bates Amount Bales | Amount Interest paid 
1943—September ____- eee ame 1, 094 | 03, O77. 78 4 | $717. 90 $0. 31 
October ee ees Neos Aare becle 2, O80 | , 285. 05 | 70] 11, 867. 51 21.75 
November ___ ee tae a Ue 3, 153 | 7, 905. 46 | A765 | 80, 357. 56 291. 49 
December | 8O3 | 51, 224. 38 | 1,450 | B61, 161, 92 1, 518.9) 
ORR SINT hoc 5 sono nsec cece | 10 | 1, 773. 00 | ASg | 98, 168. 21 | 570. 63 
February : eee es 3y2 | 63, 922. 24 375. 02 
RURNRD eet eae. oS i ee eee nt | 2, 240 | 397, 346. 94 | 6, O18. 80 
April WIA got OR oe cme og | $25 AY, 640, 99 1, 177. 56 
May in eee: | 130 24, 216. 40 | 462. 65 
Seplember at i alt ae ; a | 2 373, 38 | 12. 90 
1955—March ee ee ee ee ee eee. eee | 9 | 1, 612. 78 67. 24 
April Bees Le ee Rae ETRE eae 485 | 85, 9OL. 8 4, 804. 70 
May. ...... Ta | 483 86, 233.77 | 5, 327. 47 
June | 455 | 8b, 136. 05 5, 656. 49 
nes ap alert | 5 947. 56 67. 33 
Total loen........5-...- ie 7,230] 1,271, 265. 67 | 7. 154 1, 258, 605. 19 26, 373. 24 
PNUD ERIIRIIID 1.08 Oe ens Cs Ce 7,154} 1, 258, 605. 19 | 2 
Loan balance 76 minecnialen 
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1954 crop 


in Government | 


| Placed 
| B iles | 
1954—September i - 1, 424 
October | 1, 939 
November 3, YLO 
December j 245 
1955—January _- : | 14 
february I . be ee cae ies 
March as cael 22 
April 
May 
June 
July. > 
Tot il loan . ce ae a 5A 
Withdrawn re Ba Ped ty Seo ne 7, 486 | 
Ia RN aa 6s | 


You will note that only 76 bales remained 
in the loan from the 1953 crop and, as noted 
above, 68 remain in the loan from the 1954 
crop. The total CCC funds tied up for those 
2 years is $33,161.69 insofar as our cotton is 
concerned. Currently, the market value for 
those 1'js-inch and 1%-inch staple length 
cottons is very close to the 1953 and 1954 
loan values. at most, the CCC could 
only have lost the storage costs on the 144 
bales of cotton. Storage costs on the re- 
mainder were paid by our company as the 
cotton was redeemed from the loan. 


So, 


The last sentence in paragraph 2 is in- 
correct, also. The article states, “No inter- 
est was charged on the loan under Federal 
law.” I have included the interest paid by 
this company for cotton loans for the 1953 
and 1954 crops in the above tabulations. 
The total for the 2 years is $42,741.63. The 
1953 cotton loans carried a 4-percent rate of 
interest. The 1954 rate was 3.5 percent. 

I am somewhat at a loss to understand 
why your Messrs. Vanderschmidt and Rags- 
dale would conduct an interview here a few 
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$257, 286.19 | Spats Lilac e os 
339, 241.31 | 173 | $29, GR2. 92 $19. 21 
650, 556. 01 530 | &6, SLL. 86 140. 62 
3°, 060. 63. | 90 | 14, 544.04 42. 28 
2, 233. 10 |} 451 70, G80. 92 331. 77 
3, O60 | 623, 099. 34 | 4,712. 92 
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1, 292, 473. 25 | 7,486 | 1, 281, 972. 04 16, 368. 39 
1, 281, 972. 04 | E 
' —_ 

10, 501. 21 





weeks ago without attempting to get the 
facts for this particular area of farm policy 
when your heading indicates, “This article 
represents the result of extensive research 
on a problem of outstanding importance.” 
The subsequent publication of the interview 
without corrections, such as the above, will 
imply that I concur in the statements in this 
article in the December 30 issue. It would 
appear to be highly desirable that the inter- 
view should not be published or it should 
be revised to permit me to correct such inac- 
curacies. 

Without reference to the interview it seems 
to me that you should publish the full story 
of CCC loan operations and not just a part 
of the story. I believe we agree that farm- 
policy problems are sufficiently confused 
without the distorting slants of your 
special report of December 30. 

I trust that you will give this matter early 
consideration and that you will move appro- 
priately to provide your readers with the 
facts. 

Cordially yours, 
CHARLES R. SAYRE. 
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OF VIRGINIA rt 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Jany. i 
ary 9, 1956, Virginians voted overwhelm. 1 
ingly to continue segregation of the race ] 
in the public schools of Virginia. Th f 
issue was simple and clear cut. I an 
proud of the great progress that Vir. 1 
ginia has made in building up a greg ( 


public school system. We have a splen. 
did system but on May 17, 1954, the 
Supreme Court of the United States o 
America struck our school system a stag. 
gering blow which will eventually wreck 
our schools unless the proper steps are 
taken to combat the decision. The only 
hope to save public education in Vir. 
ginia is the will and the determination 
of our people to resist tyranny on every 
occasion and to fight the grasping usu. 
pation of power on the part of thos 
people in this country who.would change 
the habits, customs, mores and tradi- 
tions of the people of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. 

The white and Negro races in Vir. 
ginia each have much to be proud of. 
We have a fine relationship between the 
two races. If let alone by outside in. 
fiuence of misguided people we can work 
cut our problems to the mutual satis. 
faction and advantage of all. I amcon- 
vinced that if we are to remain strong 
and aggressive and continue to progress, 
we must keep intact the integrity and 
identity of the two races. I believe that 
mongrelization of the races will lead to 
deterioration of the stability of the peo- 
ple of our State and will be ruinous to 
our advancement as a people. Our peo- 
ple are not going to accept integration 
of the races in the public schools or the 
mongrelization of the races. We in Vir- 
ginia are fighting for a principle that 
we Enow to be right and just. We know 
that the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in declaring segre- 
gation in the public schools unconsti- 
tutional was without authority in law. 
The Court, against all legal precedent, 
followed the theory of a foreign-born 
sociologist who, I am informed, has con- 
nections with several groups that have 
been listed as subversive. This means 
that we can no longer anticipate what 
the Court might do or where it might 
strike next. The Constitution is simply 
what the nine judges might say it is. 
They have abrogated unto themselves 
rights, privileges, and authority that 
were never given them by the people 
of this Nation, We of Virginia cannot 
sit idly by and see the privileges and 
rights of our people taken from them 
against their will and in violation of the 
Constitution by a Court following the 
theories of a foreign-born sociologist who 
knows nothing of the ways, habits, cus- 
toms, traditions, and mores of our ped- 
ple. To stand idle at a time like this 
would be traitorous to our forefathers 
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well as to our children and grand- 

children. We must not fail by supinely 

submitting to such desecration. One of 

{he men who has been in the forefront 
of the fight to continue our way of life 
‘n Virginia has been the Honorable W. 
M, TocK, Member of the House of Rep- 
yesentatives from the Fifth District 
of Virginia. Representative Tuck is one 
of the outstanding men of our gen- 

eration. On every occasion he has been 
in the forefront fighting to preserve the 

rights of the people. On January 5, 
1956, at Farmville, Va., in my congres- 
sional district, Governor Tuck delivered 
to a large audience an address which in 
my opinion states the issue clearly and 
distinctly. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include herewith the address of 
the Honorable W. M. Tuck: 

ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM M. Tuck, 
DEMOCRAT, VIRGINIA, JARMAN HALL, LONG- 
woop COLLEGE, FARMVILLE, VA., JANUARY 5, 
1956 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 

glad to have this opportunity of appearing 

before you in support of the proposed con- 
stitutional convention in the election to be 
held on January 9, 1956. I intend to go to 
the polls early on that date and vote for 
the convention and to do everything I can 
appropriately do to insure a large majority 
at my precinct and in my home county of 

Halifax. 

The issue is a simple one. It concerns 
itself only with the amendment of section 
141 of the Virginia constitution, which at 
present forbids the appropriation of public 
money for the support of any school or in- 
stitution not wholly owned or controlled by 
the State or some political subdivision 
thereof. The proposed amendment will 
authorize the general assembly, if in its 
discretion it deems wise so to do, to enact a 
law making it possible for the State and the 
localities to appropriate public funds or 
make available grants in aid to individual 
parents or pupils who wish to attend a pri- 
vate nonsectarian school. These grants will 
apply to both races alike. 

We do not vote next Monday on whether 
we shall have public schools or on any of 
the many other extraneous matters which 
have crept into the debate on this subject. 
The only question at issue next Monday is: 
Shall there be a constitutional convention 
to amend section 141 of the Virginia Consti- 
tution to authorize the general assembly 
to enact a law which will permit the State 
and localities to make funds available to 
parents who wish to send their sons and 
daughters to private nonsectarian schools, 
There is nothing in this proposal to require 
the general assembly to do anything. It 
simply expands the constitution to give our 
representatives more leeway and latitude 
in dealing with this important and far- 
reaching subject. 

The people of this great Commonwealth 
understand the problem confronting us. 
The question is, shall we operate our schools 
according to the time honored policy of 
local self-government, or shall we supinely 
submit to an unwarranted attack upon our 
rights and liberties and be forced to inte- 
grate? 

In this matter there is no middle ground. 
We cannot harmonize, compromise, or tem- 
porize. The issue must be met head on. 
I have said from the very time that this 
iniquitous decision was rendered, and I shall 
repeat at every opportunity, that in Vir- 
ginia we do not intend to send our children 
to mixed schools. 

I have held public office in Virginia for 
35 years. There are few others in Virginia 
now living who have been thus honored and 
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for so long. I shall ever cherish the honors 
conferred and the trusts imposed, but I 
would be unfaithful and unworthy if I did 
not in this tragic hour of our history speak 
frankly and unequivocably on this subject 
so close to our hearts and so vital to the 
welfare and safety of us all. Whether it is 
popular or unpopular, expedient or inex- 
pedient, polite or impolite, I want it dis- 
tinctly understood that I am opposed to the 
mixing and the intermingling of the races 
in our schools, and I intend to use whatever 
power and influence I may have to prevent 
it. 

If stating these unequivocal and positive 
views on this inflammatory subject requires 
that I be classified as an immoderate or 
extremist, I will without cringing bear the 
odium. There is one thing certain: it will 
never be said of me that I collaborated and 
that I joined up, directly or indirectly, or 
in any other way, with our traducers, who 
would not only expose us to calumny and 
shame, but who would if they could, en- 
compass the complete destruction of our 
way of life. We must not let them do it. 

This is the issue and I hope and believe 
that the people of Virginia will be Virgin- 
ians and vote like Virginians, and will give 
the proposal an overwhelming endorsement. 
Although I would warn against overconfi- 
dence and taking too much for granted and 
urge that every possible pro voter to go to the 
polls next Monday, I predict with complete 
confidence that the proposed constitutional 
convention will carry by a substantial ma- 
jority. Thus, we will have brushed aside 
with a resounding voice the spurious state- 
ments and charges which have been spread 
to becloud the elear-cut issue. 


The constitutional proposal originated 
with the commission headed by Senator Gray 
and composed of 32 members of the general 
assembly from all sections of Virginia and 
various schools of political thought, who, 
after giving more than a year’s study and 
consideration to the subject, unanimously 
recommended it. Governor Stanley ap- 
proved the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment and recommended its adoption. The 
general assembly at its recent special session 
approved the amendment by a vote of 131 
of its 140 members, with 3 absent. It is 
a nonpartisan matter, because all Virginians, 
irrespective of political party affiliations, are 
affected and have a deep interest therein. 
In fact, it comes to us on a nonpartisan 
basis. The referendum was approved by 
every Republican in the House of Delegates 
and by all Democrats except 5, and in the 
Senate by all Democrats and 2 Republicans 
with only 1 Republican voting against. 

I commend the Governor and the general 
assembly on the forthright, dignified, and 
patriotic manner in which they approached 
the consideration of this problem. In fact, 
one of the many things for which Virginia is 
noted and for which she has a just right to 
be proud is the high caliber of her legisla- 
tors. Hon. John H. Daniel and Senator 
James D. Hagood from this legislative and 
senatorial district are examples of the high 
qualities of character and leadership which 
mark the membership of the bodies to which 
they belong. I am sure that the voters of 
this district would have no hesitancy in 
trusting them with matters of public con- 
cern and involving the education and train- 
ing of their children. 

I cannot find words sufficient and adequate 
to commend the people of Prince Edward 
County for their courage and forthrightness 
in standing firm against this infamous as- 
sault upon our rights. The people of Prince 
Edward County have enhanced the stand- 
ing of Virginia and have made pages of 
history which will ever be cherished by 
patriots everywhere. Had it not been for 
your firm and unswerving stand, I fear that 
we would have already had integration, 
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I also commend the Defenders of State 
Sovereignty and Individual Liberties, in 
which I am proud to hold membership, for 
its defense of the right of the localities to 
determine what type of school system they 
shall operate. 

There has been created in Virginia much 
misunderstanding and unnecessary confu- 
sion by the opponents of the referendum. 
Whether it was intended or not, the facts 
are, a smokescreen has been set up to hide 
the real issues and to prevent the matter 
from being settled upon its merits. When 
these clouds are dispelled and dissipated and 
we get down to the plain unvarnished facts 
and naked truth, there is but one question, 
and that is whether or not we favor or 
oppose the mixing of the races in the schools. 
Those who vote for the amendment will be 
credited as being opposed to the mixing of 
the races and those who oppose the conven- 
tion will be considered as favoring the mix- 
ing of the races in the schools. As a matter 
of fact, many, if not most, of the individuals 
and organizations who publicly oppose the 
constitutional change have already declared 
themselves as favoring the integration of 
the races, and it is my opinion that if you 
scratch down deep enough the others who 
have not so publicly declared themselves are 
at heart true integrationists. 

Now as to whether or not the adoption 
of this amendment will prove to be against 
the public interest and so destructive of 
Virginia's institutions, I would, in addition 
to our governor and the members of the 
general assembly list as supporters of this 
change the names of both of our United 
States Senators, Byrp and ROBERTSON, two 
of our former governors, Battle and Darden, 
the latter of whom is a noted educator and 
president of our highest seat of learning, 
the University of Virgina, and now delegate 
to the United Nations. It has also the sup- 
port of our State board of education, our 
superintendent of public instruction, Dr. 
Dowell J. Howard, as well as all former 
superintendents including Dr. Harris Hart, 
and Dr. G. Tyler Miller, now president of 
Madison College, and Dr. Dabney S. Lan- 
easter, former president of Longwood Col- 
lege at Farmville, at both of which institu- 
tions our Virginia teachers are trained. Dr. 
Lancaster is so firmly convinced of the neces- 
sity and soundness of the program that he 
has charge of the organizational drive with 
headquarters in Richmond. He is attempt- 
ing to see that the people are properly in- 
formed as to the facts, and will on January 9 
vote for the convention. No persons in Vir- 
ginia have contributed more to the educa- 
tion and training and culture of the people 
of Virginia than have these distinguished 
educators who have devoted a lifetime of 
service and toil in that field of endeavor. In 
their endeavors in this direction they are 
supported by members of school boards, 
school superintendents, and teachers who 
have the welfare of Virginia and her people 
at heart. 

The eyes of our Southland and of the 
Nation are focused upon Virginia and her 
electorate as never before in recent times. 
Not in a long time have we had a more chal- 
lenging situation than that which confronts 
us. Virginia ranks high in the sisterhood of 
States, and what we do here may well deter- 
mine or to a large extent affect the course 
of other southern States. May the vote on 
January 9 be a resounding victory for the 
convention, reflecting the confidence of the 
people in Virginia leadership, particularly at 
the educational level, and the course which 
she is undertaking to establish. May the 
vote and verdict be such that liberty-loving 
people everywhere will have a renewed and 
invigorating faith in the determination of 
our people to chart their own destiny, free 
from these evil and extraneous influences 
from without, which threaten to engulf us 
and the things which we hold dear. 
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Unless we choose to resist these outside 
influences now, the hour may be too late, 
and we will have accepted without challenge 
political and judicial doctrines which we 
hold to be untrue and without foundation, 

On December 28, we witnessed in the col- 
umns of the newspapers a flagrant and un- 
bridled attempt by outsiders to influence the 
outcome of next Monday's referendum in 
favor of integration. It is shocking that this 
outsider was mone other than the United 
States Department of Justice, and although 
I have no way of knowing, I have cause to 
believe that it was the Attorney General of 
the United States himself. In our daily Vir- 
ginia newspapers, and in fact all over the 
Nation, a statement was published as coming 
from a high Justice Department official in 
Washington to the effect that such action 
as we contemplate to set up tuition grants 
for pupils to attend private schools rather 
than submit to the unconstitutional act of 
forced integration of the races would be de- 
clared invalid, and that individuals and or- 
ganizations in Virginia and in the South are 
being investigated. ‘This self-made and self- 
appointed law giver and conscriptionist who, 
for reasons best known to himself, hides be- 
hind the cloak of anonymity, would declare 
the laws of a sovereign State invalid even 
before they are enacted, and would prevent 
us in the Commonwealth of Virginia from 
holding free and untrammeled elections. I 
demand information as to the authority by 
which the Justice Department or the Attor- 
ney General has set up a secret gestapo to 
impose upon the people and government of 
this sovereign Commonwealth a supermoni- 
torship. I dispatched to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States a prompt and vigor- 
ous protest against this bold and brazen 
attempt at intimidation and coercion, and I 
shall continue to make known to those out- 
side meddlers that we do not intend to be 
bullied by the Attorney General of the United 
States, the Department of Justice, or others. 

In the matter of race relations we have 
never dealt unkindly with the Negroes. In 
this regard I can stand upon my record. In 
1926 as a young member of the House of Dele- 
gates of Virginia I supported the antilynch 
law enacted at that session recommended by 
Governor Byrd, the strongest antilynch law 
on the statute books of any State in the en- 
tire Nation. Since that date Virginia has 
not suffered a single death by lynching. 
Among other things, during my own term 
as governor, I recommended in my very first 
message to the general assembly an appro- 
priation of $15,000 for the establishment of a 
monument to a Virginia Negro, Booker T. 
Washington. This appropriation was made, 
and I know of no other State in the Na- 
tion, north or south, that has made an appro- 
priation to memorialize a Negro. I entered 
an executive order setting up a large sum of 
money for the establishment of a State park 
for Negroes in Prince Edward County. I en- 
tered another order setting aside a day to be 
known as Joseph Jenkins Roberts Day in hon- 
or of a Virginia-born Negro who became the 
first president of the Republic of Liberia. On 
another occasion during my term I drove toa 
small town on the outskirts of Philadelphia 
to participate in the dedication of a monu- 
ment to the Negro composer and musician, 
James A. Bland, who penned that nostalgic 
song, “Carry Me Back to Old Virginia.” That 
monument, incidentally, was erected by the 
Lions Ciubs of Virginia, and that song was 
adopted as our official State song by resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of Virginia, and 
there is not a Negro among the membership 
of either body. I recommended as governor, 
and the general assembly enacted into law, 
the largest single general tax increase in the 
history of the Commonwealth, of which many 
millions of dollars went for public health and 
education among both races. I ask where 
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were these lovers of public education then? 
They were with us until we passed the col- 
lection plate and then they vanished and left 
us to fight the battle alone. My interest and 
zeal in the education and training of our 
youth has not diminished since that time. 
We must make whatever sacrifice in expendi- 
tures and effort as may be necessary to ensure 
the education of our Virginia children, but 
in separate schools. 

After I returned to my home in South 
Boston, the late Dr. Roper, director of public 
health, wrote me that during my term, and 
upon my recommendations, more money had 
been appropriated for capital outlay in the 
eradication of tuberculosis in Virginia than 
had been appropriated through all the com- 
bined years that had intervened from the 
founding of the Virginia Health Department 
down to that time, and most of this was spent 
for Negroes, where the disease existed and 
where the need was greatest. I cite these 
facts as to my own record for the purpose 
of demonstrating that I have never exercised 
authority conferred upon me by the people in 
a manner unfair or unjust to any minority 
group, and what is more I never will. 

In Virginia our people, I am glad to say, 
have on the whole kept themselves free from 
the faithless and perfidious conduct so char- 
actreistic of some of our leaders on the na- 
tional scale who have not hesitated through- 
out the years to use the Negro as a political 
pawn. 

These modern-day abolitionists and latter- 
day reconstructionists know nothing about 
the Negro and his problems and care less. 
Their principal interest in the Negro is to 
use him as a vehicle upon which to ride into 
high public office and to secure their vote 
in pivotal States to control the election of 
Governors, Senators, and Presidents. Their 
actions remind me of Billy Mahone, of Vir- 
ginia, who was a brave Confederate general 
under Lee, but who after the war and in the 
dark days of reconstruction by making wild 
and chimerical promises succeeded in form- 
ing a coalition among the worst elements of 
both races in our Commonwealth and cap- 
tured control of the government of Virginia. 
He himself was elected to a seat in the United 
States Senate. John Jasper, the celebrated 
colored preacher of Richmond, had no faith 
in Billy Mahone and refused to yield to his 
blandishments. The colored people excel in 
at least two particulars in that they have 
superior powers of illustration, and the other 
is that they can instantly recognize a gen- 
tleman, and vice versa. In order to illus- 
trate his lack of faith in Mahone, the Rever- 
end Jasper told his congregation that he had 
dreamed of going to heaven and that St. Peter 
refused him entrance because he was walk- 
ing. As he dejectedly descended from the 
pearly heights he met Billy Mahone ap- 
proaching by foot, his face lighted and 
filled with hope and ambition. After John 
had related his difficulties, Mahone replied: 
“Shucks, John, I can remedy that. Get 
down on your all fours and I will get on 
your back and ride you right through the 
pearly gates and then we wil both be in 
heaven.” John succumbed to his plea, par- 
ticularly since Mahone weighed less than 
100 pounds. After again wending his weary 
way to the celestial portals with Mahone on 
his back, the latter knocked, and St. Peter 
said: “Who comes there?” Mahone replied: 
“This is United States Senator Billy Mahone, 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia, late a 
major general in the Confederate States 
Army of America.” ‘“‘Are you riding, or are 
you walking,” said the keeper of the gates. 
“I am riding, sir,” replied Mahone. Then 
the heavenly gates opened and Mahone tied 
his faithful “horse,” John Jasper, on the 
outside, deserting the vehicle upon which 
he had gone to glory, and went in to enjoy 
the pleasures of heaven. 


January 18 


I am proud of the fact, as all Patriot 
Virginians should be, that the white and 
colored people have lived here in our Com. 
monwealth in peace and harmony for More 
than 300 years—longer than any other Place 
in the Western Hemisphere. We understang 
each other’s problems and we have been 
able to maintain mutual respect. I gop. 
fidently predict that we will continue to 
coexist on the same sort of basis despite the 
handicaps imposed upon us by the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, which 
has inflamed bitterness and anger where it 
previously existed and has spread it into 
areas where it did not heretofore exist, It 
has fostered and provoked anger, discord, 
and distrust. As harsh as it may seem, | 
am constrained to say that any Christian 
gentleman would be ashamed of being the 
author of such a situation. The danger; 
and implications of the Supreme Court ge. 
cision transcend the race question because 
it threatens to destroy the basic politica) 
philosophy upon which our Nation was 
founded. The Court has undertaken to over. 
ride the constitutional division of powers by 
judicial fiat, without respect to its own pre. 
vious decisions, and in contravention of the 
same, and in violation likewise of the poy. 
ers of the legislative branch of the National 
Government, as well as the constitutional 
powers of the respective States. 

The authority cited for this monstrosity 
was the maudlin views of at least one soci. 
Ologist of questionable repute and loyalty, 
whose name blackens the pages of the re. 
ports of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the United States House of Repre. 
sentatives. On such authority the Court has 
attempted to reverse the exact intention of 
the framers of the Constitution, not by the 
due processes of constitutional amednment, 
but by arbitrary decision unrelated to the 
law precedent or the facts. Because the 
Supreme Court has strayed so far beyond the 
constitutional framework, it behooves the 
people to adopt such measures as may be 
necessary to restore the traditional balances 
of power which have raised this Nation to 
a position of greatness. 

For more than 50 years, the Supreme Court 
of the United States had stood by the prin- 
ciple of separate but equal school facilities 
for the races. At least five previous decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court of this 
period have upheld the constitutional rights 
of the separate States to control their own 
schools. It is strange that this long chain 
of opinions and the constitutions of many 
States, including our own, should be upset, 
reversed, nullified and scrapped, jeopardiz- 
ing the public schools of a large segment of 
the country, as well as the wishes, traditions 
and the rights of millions of our citizens. 

This is one sample of what can happen 
when we deviate from government based on 
the Constitution. Under the cloak of judi- 
cial robes a “super legislature” has arisen 
with a veto power over the rights of the 
States and the people. It is time that we, 
through our State governments, reasserted 
the powers that were reserved to us under 
the Constitution. On the basis of Con- 
stitutional considerations, as well as coms 
mon sense, the States have every right to 
operate their public schools as they see fit. 
We here in Virginia have not become 60 
destitute of mind and character, as well as 
of ability to govern ourselves, that we are 
ready to ask anyone to cross over the Po- 
tomac and indoctrinate us with false and 
spurious doctrines that are alien to our 
American way of life. 

If we are to maintain 


our liberties and 
freedom as well as our State functions, We 
have a long, hard fight and rocky road ahead. 


It will require sacrifice, endurance and 
patience. If we are to succeed we must 
unite and stand together. With the weight 
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of the long line of judicial and historical 
recedents to support us, and with right on 
and determination in our hearts, 
we fail in the venture to protect 
our children and children's children. 


What can or shall we do in this momen- 


our side, 
now can 


tous hour? There are 2 things we can do, 
yea, 3 and more. First, we can go out 
early next Monday morning and vote for the 
constitutional convention. Secondly, we 
can join the Defenders of State Sovereignty 
and Individual Liberties and ally ourselves 
with that patriotic organization which was 
conceived in love not hate. Thirdly, we can 
stand upon the ramparts of liberty unruffled, 
ynashamed and unafraid, and let these im- 
pertinent meddlers know that we are de- 
termined never to surrender our freedom. 
We will also Jet thems know that we will not 
forsake our children and grandchildren who 
in their innocence and helplessness are now 
playing around the family fireside and 
nearthstones and have none but us to whom 
they can look for deliverance from these 
agitious forces who would not only mon- 
grelize them and destroy the identity of both 
races, but also deprive and deny them and 
all others the constitutional guarantees for 
which our forefathers struggled so hard and 
which we have enjoyed for so long. In such 
a crises with so much at stake we shall not 
flag or fail, we will resist to the end. Our 
children will rise up to love, to praise, and 
to bless us. They will never, no never, have 
cause to look upon our faces or reflect upon 
our memories in dishonor, disdain and scorn, 
Hence, we will go forth inspired by an in- 
fallible and unflagging courage so well ex- 
emplified by Napoleon’s 14 year old drum- 
mer boy on the battle fields of Austerlitz 150 
year’s ago, to be exact the 5th day of Decem- 
ber, 1805, and we will never beat a retreat. 
In that battle Napoleon’s trained soldiers 
and seasoned troops were retiring from the 
field in disorder. This brilliant but heart- 
less general and dictator was faced with 
what he thought was certain defeat and in 
an effort to restore some semblance of order 
among his troops, he galloped up on his 
steed to the 14 year old drummer boy and 
commanded him to beat a retreat. The 
young man looked up into the face of his 
mighty and gallant commander and replied, 
“Sir, in the Army of Napoleon I have never 
been taught to beat a retreat, but I can beat 
a battle charge that will wake the dead upon 
this field.” Napoleon then commanded him 
to do so. The men of that army were so 
stirred by the musical notes emanating from 
the drum, as well as the courage of that boy, 
that they reformed the battle lines and won 
the battle of Austerlitz, thus bringing to the 
Emperor Napoleon and to France one of the 
most glorious victories ever established on 
any field of battle in the annals of military 
history. Sustained by such unfaltering de- 
termination and imbued with quality of 
character which constitutes manhood and 
which enables us to meet danger with a firm- 
hess of spirit that knows no tear, victory on 
Monday will surely be ours to claim. 

In the dark days of World War II when 
England was being bombarded by day and 
night and an invasion of the channel and 
the fall of that country was imminent, the 
late King George in one of his speeches used 
this quotation, “I asked the man who stood 
at the gate of the year to give me a light 
that I may tread safely into the unknown,” 
and he replied, “Go out into the darkness, 
put your hand into the hand of God, that 
shall be to you better than a light and safer 
than a known way.” 


“God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battleline, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 

Dominion over palm and pine, 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 
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Liquor in the Air 
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Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in the Christian Century of 
December 28, 1955, by Methodist Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy, of the Los Angeles 
Area entitled, “Liquor in the Air.” 

The article follows: 

On September 5 my wife and I boarded a 
Scandinavian Airlines System airliner at the 
Los Angeles airport and flew to Copenhagen 
over the Arctic circle. For about an hour be- 
fore the flight, which took off at 12:01 a. m., 
liquor was served in a special room at the 
airport to all passengers desiring it. By the 
time we were ready to embark the people all 
around us were drunk, while the usual 
stupid and raucous noises which accompany 
drunkenness made sleep impossible for sev- 
eral hours. There was no letup in the serv- 
ing of liquor, and the fact that it was obvious 
that a number of people already had too 
much did not affect the stewards and 
stewardesses. 

In front of us a buxom. slightly more than 
middle-aged matron got rid of her inhibi- 
tions by talking baby talk in a voice with 
all the mellowness of a finger nail being 
scraped on a blackboard. Behind uS, an eld- 
erly man walked around sitting in other 
people’s seats and snarling at his wife, who 
was trying to make him behave. He never 
aid get sober and was an embarrassing spec- 
tacle to all the passengers, as well aS a prob- 
lem for his wife and male secretary. And for 
the whole flight there was a superabundance 
and a wide variety of liquors being peddled 
to anyone who thought he could hold a few 
more drops. 

That was our worst experience, but there 
have been some other situations that were 
bad enough. An American Airlines plane 
from Dallas to Los Angeles had_ served 
enough drinks to make the lounge passen- 
gers, all men, forget that there was anyone 
else on the plane. The profanity that burst 
forth from time to time and the loud talk 
made the flight like a forced 6 hours in a 
bar. 

Now I am a Methodist and I have certain 
convictions concerning this whole business. 
Not everyone shares these convictions, and 
I will agree that no right has been given 
me to force them on everyone else. I have 
no confidence in forced conformity, nor do 
I desire any unnecessary legal restrictions 
placed on individual liberty. I despise self- 
appointed censorship and all pompous guar- 
dians of other men’s consciences. But I 
venture to suggest that this drinking in the 
air does not fall into such categories. To 
make clear what is in my mind, let me set 
forth six protests. 

1. I protest being forced to listen to 
drunken conversation. I have to listen to 
enough useless talk without being over- 
whelmed with that most stupid of all speech. 
Commercials on TV can be shut off, but try 
shutting off a brother who is suffering from 
the alcoholic delusion that he is a wit or 
a philosopher. There are few experiences 
more distressing than being sober yourself 
and yet having to be in company of ine- 
briated conversationalists. 

2. I protest being forced to attend a cock- 
tail party. There are some who like them 
and apparently they have become a popular 
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part of the social scene. But this does not 
usually affect me personally, unless I meet 
someone on the highway returning from one 
of them. There is a great expanse of the 
social scene which has no appeal to me any- 
way, so I simply turn my eyes elsewhere. 
But you cannot do that on a plane. Eren 
the biggest of them are not larger than a 
small room. It seems to me amazing that 
this simple fact is ignored completely by the 
commercial airline officials. 

3. I protest being denied a sober environ- 
ment on a public carrier. When I ride the 
train I do not have to stay in the club 
ear, and what goes on there is not of direct 
immediate concern. When I go out on the 
Lurline to hold the Hawaii mission confer- 
ence, it is not necessary to spend time in 
the bar. It is a matter of choice whether 
or not one goes to the captain’s champaigne 
party. But on an airplane the situation is 
entirely different. There is no hiding place 
up there. And I am unreasonable enough 
to insist that I have a right to sobriety in my 
immediate environment. 

4. I protest having to pay for other people's 
liquor. I have some Scottish blood which 
goes up several degrees when I realize that 
the price of all this drinking is added to pas- 
senger fares. Where else could it come from? 
I am told that the stuff is very expensive and 
the cost of the liquor locker on a transoceanic 
flight must be terrific. At the very least, 
let those who want it pay for it. It just 
might be one way of cutting down on the 
consumption. 

5. I protest the argument that competition 
forces the airlines to serve free liquor. We 
have long ago outgrown the philosophy of 
public institutions being allowed to do any- 
thing they desire in order to increase busi- 
ness. Society assumes the right of regu- 
lation and, if necessary, prohibition. If pri- 
vate enterprise will not discipline itself, then 
it asks for governmental interference. It is 
a long time since any business leader has said 
publicly, “The public be damned.” But that 
is what the airlines are saying to a consid- 
erable section of the flying public. If I am 
told to use some other means of transporta- 
tion if I do not like their policy, the answer is 
that with life geared to the present tempo I 
have no choice but to fly. It ought to follow 
that if there is no alterative, I am deserving 
of some consideration. 

6. I protest the utter disregard of children. 
I have watched youngsters stare with trou- 
bled wonder at the semi-drunken antics of 
grown men and women. In the old days it 
was not considered proper for children to 
be in a saloon, but you may say that times 
have changed. Not for some of us! We still 
want our children protected from free-fiow- 
ing liquor, and we do not believe that this 
kind of environment is beneficial. The 
chance of being forced to throw your young- 
sters into the midst of such a situation for 
several hours is, to put it in the mildest 
possible terms, intolerable. 

At the risk of summing it all up in the 
form of an anticlimax: My personal liberty 
is being interfered with, and it makes me 
mada. 








Resolutions by the Department of Kansas, 
American Legion Convention 
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Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
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ORD, I would like to insert three resolu- 
tions which were passed by the Depart- 
ment of Kansas, American Legion Con- 
vention, on September 5, 1955, at Hutch- 
inson, Kans. 

These resolutions pertain to matters 
which are of concern to the Congress of 
the United States, and I feel they are 
vital and that every Member of Congress 
should be apprized of the thinking of the 
membership of the Department of Kan- 
sas, American Legion. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION 9 


Whereas under existing laws both the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the service de- 
partments are permitted to independently 
determine whether or not death in service 
was incurred in line of duty; and 

Whereas in many cases conflicting decl- 
sions, based on identical facts, are rendered 
by the Veterans’ Administration and the 
service departments causing the loss of bene- 
fits to deserving survivors, unwarranted em- 
barrassment to families, and numerous other 
injustices; and 

Whereas the service departments base 
their decisions upon the facts gathered from 
their own investigation of the conditions 
under which death occurred and have, there- 
fore, taken a more realistic approach in 
determining line-of-duty and not-line-of- 
duty situations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, in 
convention assembled this 5th day of Sep- 
tember 1955, directs the National Rehabili- 
tation Commission to request a more lib- 
eral attitude by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in determining line-of-duty death. 


RESOLUTION 12 

Be it resolved, That the Department of 
Kansas of the American Legion in regular 
convention in the city of Topeka, Septem- 
ber 3-5, 1955, endorse the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service and urge the Congress to 
appropriate sufficient funds to’ enable the 
Veterans’ Employment Service to do ade- 
quately the job so essential to the security 
and welfare of the veteran. 


RESOLUTION 13 
Be it resolved by the Kansas Department, 
the American Legion, in convention assem- 
bled at Topeka, Kans., this 5th day of Sep- 
tember 1955, That we favor and respectfully 
petition the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate sufficient funds to fully staff 
all veterans’ hospitals so that the same may 
be utilized for the hospitalization and treat- 
ment of the veterans of World War I, World 

War II, and the Korean war. 


Higher-Priced Bikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
August 22, 1955, entitled “Higher- 
Priced Bikes”: 

HIGHER-PRICED BIKES 

President Eisenhower’s ambivalent deci- 
sion on the bicycle tariff is the kind one 
must expect as long as the escape clause is 
in the Reciprocal Trade Act. Congress must 
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share with the President the reproach for 
this decision, for it has been constantly 
whittling away at the act. The protection- 
ist amendments that have been tacked on 
to it over the years make it difficult if not 
impossible for the Executive to administer 
a trade program of the kind so often enunci- 
ated by Mr. Eisenhower. His task was com- 
plicated by the fact that he was acting on 
a recommendation of a high-tariff Tariff 
Commission which is partly his own crea- 
tion. To his credit he refused to raise the 
rates as steeply as the Commission proposed. 
But even so the result will be a 10 percent 
increase in the price of most bicycles sold 
in this country. 

Under the escape clause, the President is 
bound, unless he can find compelling reasons 
to the contrary, to grant relief to an industry 
when the Tariff Commisison finds that it has 
been injured by foreign competition. There 
was strong political pressure on the President 
to raise the tariff and very little political pres- 
sure for him to refuse. He tried to compro- 
mise the issue, but his comment that this 
Nation’s “firmly rooted policy of seeking ever 
expanding levels of international trade and 
investment is in no way altered by this deci- 
sion” might better have been left unsaid. 
The policy has been altered by the President’s 
very act in raising new barriers to interna- 
tional trade. It does not become the Presi- 
dent to try to make his decision sound like 
a@ victory because it is not quite so bad as 
it might have been. 

Overseas the decision is interpreted as an- 
other protectionist move by the United 
States. It looks to foreign traders too much 
like another example of the American pro- 
pensity to talk freer trade until the shoe 
begins to pinch. The British particularly 
have reason to be distressed. They created 
the market for the lightweight bike in the 
United States. Now the President makes it 
more difficult for the British to stay in the 
market here. Yet it might be remembered 
that while their exports to this country have 
increased substantially in the last few years 
the number of bikes manufactured by Amer- 
ican companies has remained fairly stable. 

t is ironic that the world’s leading free en- 
terprise country resents this sort of enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Eisenhower made it clear in his state- 
ment that he believed much of the trouble 
lay in the lack of enterprise on the part of 
the American bicycle manufacturers. They 
have deeply resented this charge in the past. 
Now, the President said, they are “showing 
encouraging signs of stirring to meet the 
challenge from abroad.” He sensibly com- 
mented that innovations by the industry 
rather than intervention by the Government 
“are the domestic industry’s real hope for 
the future.” Certainly the industry cannot 
place any great reliance upon the tariff in- 
crease which the President approved. It is 
too moderate an increase to stem the tide 
from abroad. But it is large enough to per- 
mit a price increase. 


The Agricultural Conservation Program 
in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on December 27, 1955, Mr. Robert M. 
Koch, executive secretary of the National 
Agricultural Limestone Institute, Inc., 
619 F Street NW., Washington, D. C., 


January 13 


addressed a letter to members of the Wis 
consin congressional delegation, . 
first paragraph of Mr. Koch’s letter W 
as follows: . 

Iam writing to you and all the other mem 
bers of the Wisconsin congressional delegs. 
tion, at the request of the Wisconsin Aglims 
Producers Association at their annual m 
ing December 16, at the Park Hotel in Mag, 
son. 


The letter, aside from an offer to fy. 
nish more detailed information, ¢op. 
cluded as follows: 

Ii the Wisconsin congressional delegation 
wants to render a real service to Wisconsin 
farmers, they will prevail on Mr. Merriam to 
allow Wisconsin farmers the opportunity to 
use Wisconsin limestone in their conserva. 
tion program, just as the National Practice 
A-4 allows farmers throughout the Nation to 


In between, Mr. Koch outlined two 
pages of criticism of the agricultural cop. 
servation program in Wisconsin. In Or- 
der to obtain authoritative information 
relating to Mr. Koch’s allegations, I sub. 
mitted the contents of the letter to mr 
William R. Merriam, the chairman of 
the Wisconsin Agricultural. Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee. Mr, Mer. 
riam’s response is set forth in full beloy, 
Mr. Merriam methodically deals with the 
various paragraphs of Mr. Koch’s letter, 
In my opinion he quite thoroughly dem- 
onstrates that the agricultural conserva. 
tion program in Wisconsin is, under the 
direction of the committee consisting of 
Mr. Merriam; Mr. John Dale, of Menom- 
onie; and Mr. Ivan Kindschi, of Mar- 
shall; proceeding on a sound, construe. 
tive, and progressive basis. 


I am submitting this material because 
I believe the implied criticism of Mr. 
Merriam and his committee is unjustified 
and because I believe that Mr. Merriam’s 
letter contains information relating to 
the program in Wisconsin which is a 
source of pride to all members of the con- 
gressional delegation from the Badger 
State. 

Mr. Merriam ’s letter is as follows: 

Mapison, Wis., January 13, 1956. 
Hon. Gienn R. Davis, 
House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Davis: This is in reply 
to your letter of December 29, 1955, asking for 
an explanation of the policy of the State 
ASC committee in connection with the ag- 
ricultural livestone program in Wisconsin. 
Your inquiry was prompted by a letter you 
had received from Mr. Robert Koch, executive 
secretary of the National Agricultural Lime- 
stone Institute, Inc. We are enclosing, for 
your information, a copy of our 1956 State 
agricultural conservation program. We have 
checked in red in the margin the practices 
included in our program in which application 
of liming material is involved. 

We are replying below to Mr. Koch’s lettef. 
You will note that we have quoted the para- 
graph or paragraphs from Mr. Koch’s letter 
in advance of our reply to each paragraph oF 
group of paragraphs. We hope this will 
facilitate your following our reply. 

“Did you know that Wisconsin led all the 
States in the Nation in 1954 in the percent 
of agricultural conservation program funds 
returned unused; 49.38 percent, $2,101,704? 

“Did you know that only 21,590 farms of 
the 186,796 farms in the State or 24.4 percent 
participated in the program in 1954?” 

1. There are many factors involved in the 
fact that a large part of the 1954 ACP funds 
allotted to Wisconsin were returned. we 
list some of them below. The degree of in- 
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uence each had in the end result is a matter 
e. 

; gouge 1954 in Wisconsin all farmers 

C visited at their farms in an annual 
7 signup. This was not the case in all 
- Beginning with the 1954 program 
the signup was conducted in county ASC 
offices or in signup meetings held in town- 
halls or trade centers. This change in 
method of signup was not optional with the 
state committee but was a matter of national 
policy. In citing this the State committee 
does not intend to imply that they were in 
disagreement with this national policy. This 
change in method of signup, however, does 
account for some of the drop in participation 
and return of funds. Although all farmers 
were contacted by circular letter advising 
them as to this change, there was widespread 
thinking on the part of many farmers that 
they would be personally contacted as in the 
- Because of the high number of farm- 

ers participating in programs in past years 
the average payment to each participating 
farmer amounted to only $40-$50. — Many 
farmers, when advised that they wouid have 
to attend a meeting or go to the county 
office to sign up did not consider that it 
was worth while to make this effort in order 
to obtain a relatively inconsequential 
benefit. 

(3) The change in administrative setup 
away from full-time county coramittee ad- 
ministration to institution of office man- 
agers with the county committee serving 
only part time as a policy body was not 
approved by the bulk of county commit- 
teemen. Due to this fact the 1954 ACP was 
presented to farmers by disgrunted commit- 
teemen. Many farmers who did .attend 
sign-up meetings were advised that the new 
AC program contained nothing for them. 
ven now 214 years later we encounter 
farmers who believe that there is no cost- 
sharing available under the ACP for appli- 
cation of liming materials. 

(4) Attention officially given the program 
by Mr. Koch’s organization at this time was 
purely negative and helped to encourage the 
misunderstandings engendered by dis- 
grunted committeemen. This was not true 
of all members of Mr. Koch’s organization, 
some of whom entered actively into a lime- 
selling program, sought to fully understand 
the new provisions in regard to lime cost- 
sharing and to disseminate correct informa- 
tion to their potential customers. 

(5) Pelicy changes and operating proce- 
dure changes in ACP in 1954, caused addi- 
tional administrative work in preparation 
for issuing the program. Accordingly the 
program was not announced as early as 
would have been desirable for maximum 
participation and there was honest misun- 
derstanding of some of the new program 
provisions on the part of some county office 
employees. 

“Did you know that in 1948, 82.1 percent of 
Wisconsin farmers were carrying out some 
conservation practices?” 

2. Under the 1943 ACP liming materials 
could be applied on any agricultural land 
and earn benefits. Potash and phosphate 
applied to grain seeded was also eligible for 
payment. These were practices followed, 
even at that time, by a majority of farmers 
So it was very easy for a farmer to partici- 
pate in the program. As pointed out above 
each farmer was contacted at his farm by 
& committeeman so that it was practically 
impossible for a farmer to miss applying for 
and earning a conservation payment. It 
should also be kept in mind that in 1943 
We were at war and national policy was to 
encourage all-out agricultural production. 
Under the 1954 ACP (and 1955 and 1956) 
the national regulations do not allow cost- 
sharing for fertilizer applied to grain seeded 
in regular rotation and restricts cost-shar- 
ing for liming materials to application of 
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land seeded or to be seeded in 1955. Thus 
even under the provisions of the national 
program for 1954 it is not as easy for a 
farmer to earn cost-sharing as it was in 
1943 and rightly so in regard to these prac- 
tices in a time when agricultural surpluses 
are a national problem for which even Mr. 
Koch probably does not have a ready 
solution. 

“Did you know that Wisconsin has the 
most restrictive practice for using agricul- 
tural limestone in the Nation?” 

3. Practice A-4 of the national program is 
entitled “Initial treatment of farmland to 
permit the use of legumes and grasses for 
soil improvement and protection.” Federal 
cost-sharing is limited to the application of 
liming materials. The practice is applicable 
only to farmland devoted in the program 
year to legumes of perennial grasses, and to 
farmland which the county committee de- 
termines will be devoted to such eligible 
uses in the following year. 

* This practice in our Wisconsin program 
includes the following specifications not in- 
cluded in the national program. 

(1) Liming materials applied on land al- 
ready devoted to legumes or perennial grasses 
is not eligible for cost-sharing because our 
agronomists and soils specialists advise that 
top-dressing with liming materials is not 
effective; thus the purpose of the practice 
as stated in the title quoted above would not 
be accomplished by encouraging application 
on existing stands. 

(2) It is required that in order to be ell- 
gible for cost-sharing for liming materials 
applied under this practice under the 1954 
program the farmer must apply a minimum 
amount (not less than 100 pounds of avail- 
able potash and phosphate in terms of com- 
mercial fertilizer analysis 250 pounds of 
0-20-20 or 0“10-30 or any other equivalent). 

In the 1955 State program the farmer was 
permitted to substitute 14 tons of manure 
to meet the fertilizer requirement. 

In the 1856 State program the farmer is 
permitted to meet the fertilizer requirement 
by covering the area being limed with barn- 
yard manure if he does not wish to use 
commercial fertilizer. 

In all three programs the application of 
fertilizer is not required if a soil test shows 
no need for potash or phosphate. 

We are informed by our soils experts that 
the application of lime alone is a soil- 
depleting practice rather than a soil- 
conserving practice because it makes avail- 
able for plant use the potash and phosphate 
in the soil thereby reducing the amount left 
for future crops to use. This is such a well 
established principle that a ditty has fre- 
quently been used to express it in somewhat 
the following wording: “Lime and lime with- 
out manure, makes both farm and farmer 
poor.” 

If we are, in truth, trying to encourage 
farmers to perform initial treatment of farm- 
land to permit the use of legumes and grasses 
for soil improvement and protection, it ap- 
pears that aynplication of potash and phos- 
phate along with lime where the soil is defi- 
cient in such elements should be required 
not only in Wisconsin but in all States for 
all of the soils experts we have consulted 
state that such would be their recommenda- 
tion to any farmer, and even Mr. Koch has 
admitted to us orally the agronomic sound- 
ness of such a practice; it is the popularity 
of the provision with farmers that he is 
questioning. 

It is the contention of the Wisconsin State 
committee that if this program is to provide 
Government financial help for farmers to 
initially treat farmland to permit the use 
of legumes and grasses for soil improvement 
and protection, such financial assistance 
should be extended to farmers who are will- 
ing to perform the practice so that it will 
accomplish this end and not for any other 
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purpose such as purely to promote lime 
sales, or to win popularity with farmers by 
paying them for doing an inadequate prac- 
tice, or to increase the number of farmers 
participating by paying them to perform a 
practice which is recognized as a regular 
farming operation by a majority of farmers. 

“Did you know that Wisconsin soils spe- 
cialists are among the leading in the Nation 
and that their stressing of the use of agri- 
cultural limestone has been primarily re- 
sponsible for making Wisconsin the leading 
producer of alfalfa?” 

4. We are pleased to note Mr. Koch’s com- 
pliment to Wisconsin soils specialists and 
count ourselves fortunate to come from a 
State where lime needs were early recognized, 
accounting in part for our outstanding al- 
falfa production. It is our belief that our 
forward-looking, intelligent Wisconsin farm- 
ers will not now sacrifice efficient production 
of this valuable crop by failing to supply lime 
needs even though our AC program allows 
Federal cost sharing only in accordance with 
the sound practice of accompanying appli- 
cation of phosphate and potash in commer- 
cial form or in the form of manure. The 
same soils scientists Mr. Koch compliments 
so highly, when speaking without regard to 
ACP cost sharing, recommend that farmers 
apply lime in accordance with the specifica- 
tions of our practice 12 (national practice 
A-4) excépt that they recommend in most 
cases even heavier application of potash and 
phosphate than our program requires. 

These sOil specialists, for whose scientific 
accomplishments and knowledge we have 
great respect, have left the field of soii sci- 
ence, in which they are expert, to advise on 
an administrative policy matter dealing with 
how funds available under ACP should be 
distributed to farmers in connection with 
lime application. On this administrative 
policy matter of cost-sharing fund distribu- 
tion we are pleased to have their advice, but 
feel that the final decision on such a matter 
is well left in the hands of the State com- 
mittee, along with representatives of other 
agencies who assist in making such final 
decisions on formulation of the State AC 
program, in accordance with the provisicns 
of the national ACP handbook. 

It appears that possibly at times even soils 
specialists like to bask in the glow of popular 
approval which it is often thought emanates 
from farmers pleased at receiving a Govern- 
ment payment for expenditure of as little 
effort as possible. 

“Did you know that the use of agricultural 
limestone by Wisconsin farmers dropped 
from a peak of 2,283,650 tons to 1,133,151 
tons in 1954 when the Wisconsin State ASC 
Committee, of which William R. Merriam, 
of Janesville, is chairman, required farmers 
to use 250 pounds of 0-20-20 per acre to be 
eligible to obtain ACP assistance on agricul- 
tural limestone? No other State required 
this.” 

5. This paragraph implies that the drop 
in use of agricultural limestone usage went 
precipitately from 2,283,650 tons to 1,133,151 
tons, which is not the case. The following 
are figures on total State lime usage obtained 


from the Wisconsin State Department of 
Agriculture back to 1946: 
Tons 

DOO wii aaa ninnn eben 1, 133, 151 
NN eal ict ie as chad an a ca A 1, 566, 000 
TOGA ect eenaticaet ae 1, 786, 090 
sla a cane gha rake cabana 1, 514, 000 
ROSO) A: i choke nee 1, 841, 000 
Gs ecw ncaisitacaena 2, 012, 000 
DS es scarica cin eee ennai 1, 926, 000 
OR a i ees cree retina eal 1, 974, 000 
IOGear koe - 2,003, 000 


The drop in usage in 1954 over 1953 is due 
at least partially to some of the factors 
listed in item 1 above. Some of the drop 
in usage may also be due to the fact that 
1954 was the first year in which a soil test 
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was required under ACP prior to approving 
cost-sharing for liming materiais. The soil 
test requirement is a part of the national 
program and must be adopted by all States 
except those where a showing can be made 
that there are insufficient testing facilities. 
In Wisconsin there was and is no lack of 
testing facilities. The State committee be- 
lieves the soil test requirement is a good one 
but during the first year (1954) it was in 
effect it was another new piece of informa- 
tion to get across to farmers and ASC offices 
did not get underway on a free sampling 
program for farmers as rapidly or enthu- 
siastically as might have been desired. 
Hence many requests for cost-sharing on 
practices involving lime application could 
not be approved due to the failure of the 
farmer to supply the soil test showing how 
much lime he needed per acre or due to the 
failure in some cases of ASC offices to get 
samplers out to do sampling where that 
service had been offered farmers. 

“Did you know that while the State com- 
mittee has modified this some for 1956, many 
counties are continuing to require it?” 

6. The 1956 requirements are mentioned 
in item 3 (2) above. County AC programs 
are formulated by a group including the 
county ASC committee, the county agent, 
the ranking soil conservation service tech- 
nician in the county and the forester serv- 
ing the county. This group seeks the advice 
of representaiives of all other agricultural 
officials in the county including the soil con- 
servation district supervisors, the Farm 
Home Administration representative, the 
State conservation department game and 
fish representatives, etc. 

The county program formulation group 
has the privilege of making the county pro- 
gram more restrictive than the State pro- 
gram if they believe the agricultural con- 
servation goals of their county will be better 
served thereby. The State committee does 
not have the authority to refuse them this 
privilege nor would they desire to do so. 

“Did you see the enclosed article by Emer- 
itus Professor Emil Truog, one of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding agronomists?” 

7. Our comment on soils specialists’ advice 
on ACP administrative policy matters is 
given above under Item 4. 

“Did you see the enclosed editorial by the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer? 

“Did you know the Wisconsin State Legis- 
lature passed the enclosed joint resolution 
asking the State Committee to eliminate 
these restrictions? 

“With the college, legislature and farm 
press asking for a practical approach to Wis- 
consin lime needs—just what is provided in 
the national program and what farmers of 
all other States in the Nation have—why 
does the Wisconsin State Committee main- 
tain this stubborn attitude and position?” 

“Why should you vote Agricultural Conser- 
vation Program funds each year and have 
this Wisconsin State Committee attach re- 
quirements which Wisconsin farmers either 
cannot or will not comply with? 

“We have met with the State committee 
many times. At first it was our opinion 
against theirs. Now these facts are available 
from ofiicial USDA records and they still 
will not allow Wisconsin farmers the same 
opportunity to participate in the program 
as other farmers in the Nation. Secretary 
Benson allows a State to have more restric- 
tive features than in the national program 
if they wish so the USDA administrators 
cannot overrule the Wisconsin State Com- 
mittee.” 

8. The State committee and cooperating 
agency representatives who have the re- 
sponsibility of fina] formulation of the State 
program are attempting to keep in mind the 
guiding policy statement included in the 
National Agricultural Conservation Program 
handbook under “Principles” which states 
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in part: 
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“The national program contains broad 
authorities to help meet the varied conser- 
vation problems of the Nation. State and 
county committees and participating agen- 
cies shall design a program for each State 
and county. Such program should include 
any additional limitations and restrictions 
necessary for maximum conservation accom- 
plishment in the area. * * * 

“Costs should be shared only on practices 
which it is believed farmers or ranchers 
would not carry out to the needed extent 
without program assistance. Generally, 
practices that have become a part of regular 
farming operations in a particular county 
should not be eligible for cost sharing.” 

Certainly the application of hime alone— 
anywhere, any time—can be considered a part 
of regular farming operations in Wisconsin. 
The “initial treatment of farmland to per- 
mit the use of legumes and grasses for soil 
improvement and protection,” which as we 
have explained must include the application 
of needed potash and phosphate along with 
lime and must include the working of the 
lime into the soil is truly conserving of soil 
fertility and is not so widely accepted a prac- 
tice as lime alone—anywhere—anytime. 

We fail to find in the “Principles” any 
statement which says the primary purpose 
of the program is above all to spend all of 
the funds made available by Congress, or 
which says that our every effort must be ex- 
pended toward having 100 percent participa- 
tion by farmers regardless of the amount of 
true conservation accomplished or that says 
that primarily our object must be to sell for 
the limestone industry a record tonnage of 
agricultural lime. 

“We took the problem to the 4,300 county 
end community committeemen who are 
elected by the farmers. Enclosed is the sur- 
vey: 99.22 percent disagreed with the State 
committee and only 0.78 percent agreed 
with the State committee. Still the Wiscon- 
sin committee, in our opinion primarily be- 
cause of the chairman, William Merriam, 
will not change.” 

9. There is some apparent contradiction 
between the results of Mr. Koch's survey 
and his statement earlier that in the 1956 
program many county committees are con- 
tinuing to require the original 1954 pro- 
gram restrictions in their practices written 
under national practice A-4. Judging by 
Mr. Koch’s own statement, either the com- 
mitteemen in favor of the practice as we 
use it did not reply to the survey or the 
committeemen working out the 1956 pro- 
gram are of a different opinion concerning 
the desirability of these restrictions than 
were those reportedly answering Mr. Koch’s 
survey. 

We would like to close by making a pre- 
liminary report to you on our accomplish- 
ments under the 1955 ACP. Due to the fact 
that many of the practices started in 1955 
remain to be completed in the spring of 1956 
final figures on funds expended and the 
amount of practices carried out will not be 
available until July 1956. However, due to 
enthusiastic support of participating agencies 
ecross the board, due to a more favorable 
and enthusiastic attitude on the part of 
present ASC committeemen and personnel 
end due to the working out of administra- 
tive bottlenecks and tangles often charac- 
teristic when extensive program changes are 
made, Wisconsin farmers have greatiy in- 
creased their use of ACP. 

Farlier this fall we were quite sure that 
all funds would be used because we had a 
heavy fall signup. However, due to the early 
freezeup last fall many practices such as 
shallow ditching, terrace and diversion ter- 
race construction, etc., were not performed. 
Failure to earn all funds available under the 
1955 program will be due to a considerable 
extent to the fact that lime vendors did 
not complete making delivery of all the lime 
ordered by farmers under the 1955 program. 
Deliveries were not completed in Ashiand, 
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Barron, Bayfield, Crawford, Douglas, Pio. 
ence, Forest, Iron, Langlade, Lincoln, Mara. 
thon, Marinette, Oconto, Oneida, Polk, po, 
tage, Rusk, St. Croix, Sawyer, Taylor, yijas 
Waskburn, and Wood. 2 

The accomplishments under 1955 ACP are 
more notable when it is remembered thy 
early signup under this program was ham. 
pered by cross-compliance regulations tying 
eligibility for cost sharing to compliance 
with acreage allotments—a provision which 
Congress later repealed. 

We hope that this rather extensive reply 
to Mr. Koch’s letter will give you a cle 
picture of our position on the issues j¢ 
raises and that you may see your way clear 
to join us in looking with some pride on wis. 
consin’s pioneering again to try to build and 
interest Wisconsin farmers in a conseryg. 
ticn program in line with the national pro. 
gram principles even though some rather 
strong pressure groups are opposed to our 
efforts. 

Yours very truly, 
Won. R. MERRiAM, 
Chairman, Wisconsin ASC Committee, 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Planters Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEconrp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader, Monday, January 16, 1956, on 
the occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
the Planters Nut & Chocolate Co.. which 
had its inception in Wilkes-Barre and 
where the company’s national headquar- 
ters are maintained. 

The editorial is as follows: 

PLANTERS’ JUBILEE 


To Wilkes-Barre, the observance of the 
50th anniversary of the founding of the 
Planters Nut and Chocolate Co. has special 
significance as well as sentimental appeal, 
for it was here that the firm which has be- 
come an _ international enterprise was 
launched by the late Amedeo Obici and 
Mario Peruzzi. Locally, the occasion will be 
marked by a jubilee dinner in Hotel Reding: 
ton on Tuesday evening, with Ralph Lisman, 
a member of the board of directors and head 
of the National Peanut Corp., a subsidiary, 
presiding. 

The roots of Planters Nut and Chocolate 
Co. are deep in this community where na- 
tional headquarters are maintained. Wher- 
ever Planters products are made and sold, 
Wilkes-Barre will be brought to mind, be- 
cause the names of the city and the company 
are linked so intimately they are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, synonyms. 

Wilkes-Barre is indebted to Planters not 
only for the jobs and opportunities it has 
provided local residents, but for focusing the 
national spotlight on the city. Mr. Obici and 
Mr. Peruzzi had a warm spot in their hearts 
for Wilkes-Barre and, even though they are 
gone, it perseveres in the Planters’ organiza 
tion, which is quite understandable. 

Mr. Obici and Mr. Peruzzi built well when 
they established and developed Planters Nut 
and Chocolate Co. While they naturally are 
missed, particularly On such a milestone 4§ 
the 50th anniversary, the fact that the Or 
ganization is functioning smoothly testifies 
to their foresight and genius. 

Planters heads for the century mark with 
the best wishes of its native Wilkes-Barre. 
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Swiss Watches 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, when 
president Eisenhower increased tariffs 
on Swiss watch imports by 50 percent in 
July 1954, many people were concerned 
that this action marked a backward step 
in the avowed foreign-trade policy of 
this administration. The tobacco farm- 
ers in southern Maryland, which I have 
the honor to represent, were concerned 
about the effect this action would have 
on their sales of tobacco to Switzerland, 
for the Swiss are the largest and best 
customers for our high-grade export 
tobacco. 

These fears have been realized. In 
the past 9 months of 1955 Maryland to- 
baeco exports were 21 percent below the 
exports for the corresponding period of 
1954. The Maryland tobacco farmer 
thus has visible proof that international 
trade is a two-way street. 

As if the escape clause action were not 
enough there have been over the past 
year and a half further harassments 
directed at the importation of Swiss 
watch movements. The tobacco farmer 
is justified in interpreting these new 
restrictions as being directed against 
our tobacco exports to Switzerland. 

It is my understanding that the Com- 
merce Department is planning a further 
reverse in duty rates on Swiss watch 
imports. I hope the Secretary of Com- 
merce and other administration officials 
charged with the responsibility of such 
matters will read once again President 
Eisenhower’s stated position on inter- 
national trade. If they do, they will 
discover that any further restrictions 
against Swiss watch imports would be 
contrary to the President’s position. I 
would like to remind these officials as 
well as my colleagues that free access 
to the market for Switzerland’s fine 
time-keeping products carries with it 
substantial benefits not only for the to- 
bacco farmers of my district, but for 
Many other industries as well as for 
American consumers. In addition, in- 
centives for scientific progress in the de- 
velopment of new and better watches 
and the force of competition essential 
for the proper working of the free enter- 
Prise system whether in Switzerland or 
the United States results from expanded 
trade relations between the United 
States and Switzerland. 

In the past few weeks the press has 
devoted considerable space to new de- 
mands on the part of watch protection- 
ists’ actions to cut down on the imports 
of Swiss watches. 

_ On this matter, Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Recorp two excellent editorials 
from outstanding business publications 
commenting on this subject: one from 
the Wall Street Journal of December 27, 
1955, and the other from the New York 
oe of Commerce of December 28, 
00: 
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[From the Wall Street Journag of December 
27, 1955] 


THE FEDERAL SHELTER 


A year and a half ago the United States 
ordered an increase of up to 50 percent in 
the tariff duties on imported Swiss watch 
movements. The reason was the complaint 
of the American jeweied watch industry that 
it was suffering from Swiss competition. 

Now the American watchmakers want 
more Government help. The reason is that 
they are again suffering from Swiss competi- 
tion. The domestic producers explain that 
labor costs have gone up here while the 
Swiss have reduced their prices. So the 
tariff boost was not a very lasting boon after 
all. 

It is hardly surprising. Though designed 
as bars to trade, tariffs are no longer the 
most efficient bars. Clever governments 
have devised better methods. Perhaps with 
this in mind, the domestic watch manu- 
facturers are now suggesting not merely 
a further increase in tariff rates but other 
possible solutions as well. 

These include a quota on watch imports, 
a Government subsidy to the domestic pro- 
ducers, or an increase in Government orders 
from them. A quota, if it could be rigidly 
enforced, would accomplish what the pres- 
ent tariff rates have not; they would hold 
down Swiss imports no matter how much the 
Swiss cut prices. Under a Government sub- 
sidy, or a fixed volume of Government orders 
regardless of need, it would not matter to 
the American companies how many move- 
ments were imported from Switzerland; they 
would still have their cozy little Federal 
shelter. 

For all that can be positively proved, such 
measures may be necessary. The domestic 
industry claims it is essential to defense, and 
the Pentagon has agreed though only after 
considerable uncertainty. If so, and if the 
domestic industry has actually done all it 
can to meet the Swiss competition, then 
there would be a case for outright subsidiza- 
tion. 

But let’s not kid ourselves that it would 
be a solution. Any industry that thinks 
so need look no farther than American ag- 
riculture, which enjoys both quotas against 
some foreign imports and lavish subsidiza- 
tion; the subsidization has become its chief 


woe. At the very best, there is no way a 
subsidy can solve the problems of com- 
petition. 


An industry which wants no more than a 
comfortable home may be able to find it for 
a while in the Federal shelter. An industry 
interested in making its way in the real 
world must look elsewhere. 





[From the New York Journal of Commerce of 
December 28, 1955] 


How Mvucu CoINciDENCE? 


Not satisfied with a tariff increase that 
has cut Swiss watch sales in this market by 
nearly 17 percent in a little more than a year, 
jeweled watch manufacturers in this country 
are now seeking more protection—a lot more. 

They have appealed to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization for support in getting them a 
further tariff increase plus import quotas 
which will insure them a larger share of the 
American market and, coincidentally, hold 
Swiss sales here to fixed limits. 

All this is being asked in the name of na- 
tional defense which was, as most of our 
readers will remember, what President Eisen- 
hower had principally in mind when he or- 
dered a tariff increase of up to 50 percent on 
jeweled watch movements in July 1954. It 
is the position of the watch manufacturers 
seeking this extra protection that high labor 
costs here and lower prices on Swiss watches 
have erased whatever advantages the higher 
tariff originally gave them. 

This newspaper does not know, of course, 
how ODM will react to this latest plea. The 
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fact that importers will be given a chance 
to present their views to its Special Advisory 
Committee on the Watch Industry late next 
week indicates that, officially, at least, its 
mind is still open. 

But we recall well enough that it was ODM 
as a whole that, in May 1954, approved de- 
fense essentiality as a reason for a watch 
tariff increase without letting it be known 
at the time that a special Defense Depart- 
ment study had brought in findings of a 
quite different nature. 

The Defense Department, which one would 
normally suppose to be as much concerned 
with defense problems as anyone, saw no 
need for special action to protect the Ameri- 
can jeweled watch industry, but the full 
ODM did, and now it is to ODM that the do- 
mestic producers have turned again, thus 
bringing the case to a full circle. 

We have long noted something curious 
about the number of obstacles Swiss watch 
manufacturers have found along their ap- 
proaches to the American market in the past 
few years. It might be helpful to list some 
of them: ‘ 

July 1954: President Eisenhower raised the 
tariff. 

October 1954: The Justice Department 
filed an antitrust suit on watches and move- 
ments aimed primarily at the Swiss. 

March 1955: The Treasury Department 
issued a directive which, in effect, banned 
the upjeweling of Swiss watches coming into 
the United States market. 

April 1955: A Senate subcommittee in- 
stituted an investigation of watch adjust- 
ments on allegations of fraud. 

July 1955: A measure (H. R. 7466) was 
introduced in Congress which would amend 
the Tariff Act to tighten the ban on upjew- 
eling. 

Decanihies 1955: The Justice Department 
filed a new suit charging restraint in the 
watchmaking-machinery industry—of which 
the Swiss were the prime targets. 

December 1955: The United States jew- 
eled-watch industry returned to ODM ask- 
ing further protection on the grounds of 
defense essentiality. 

Although some of the Swiss practices now 
under fire go back as far as 30 years, no 
United States official has ever admitted that 
there is anything more than coincidence in 
this sudden outcropping of so many differ- 
ent actions against a single foreign indus- 
try. 

Others, however (and we count ourselves 
among them), will find it a little hard to 
believe things are quite so simple. There 
have been too many coincidences—-for ex- 
ample, the suppression of the Defense De- 
partment report—for the whole thing to 
look like a coincidence. It looks less and 
less like one with every new action that 
is launched against the Swiss watch in- 
dustry. 

Those who are not in Washington’s confi- 
dence in this matter are more likely to muse 
over two more practical suggestions of what 
is in the wind: Either Swiss business prac- 
tices are far more nefarious than anyone in 
official Washington has yet hinted, or some- 
one wielding a good deal of influence in 
official Washington is conducting a vendetta 
against the Swiss watch industry. 

As we have stated previously, the matter 
at issue involves a great deal more than 
Swiss watches. It involves the whole con- 
duct of our trade policy. 

It would be a serious matter for Amer- 
ican exporters of all kinds of goods, as well 
as for the Swiss and the American consumer, 
if our overseas trade relations should be in- 
jured by the suspicion, no matter how small, 
that a foreign industry can be subjected to 
official persecution if it proves embarrass- 
ingly successful in this market. There can 
be no denying that such a suspicion does 
now exist. 

The time has come for some plain speak- 
ing on the part of someone who can speak for 
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the President, if not on the part of Mr. 
Eisenhower himself. Someone must know 
the reason for these simultaneous actions 
against the Swiss. If it is a good reason, 
nothing but harm can come of keeping it 
quiet. 





Examination of Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Pilot, Bos- 
ton, Mass., October 15, 1955, concerning 
the case of Emmett Till which has 
aroused great resentment among people 
who believe in law observance and law 
enforcement: 


Tue LESSON OF EMMETT TILL 


Now that people have had a chance for 
second thought and time has begun to wear 
away our initial feelings of wrath and fury, 
it might be helpful to take another look at 
the case of Emmett Till. A Negro lad from 
Chicago murdered in Mississippi in a brutal 
manner; his alleged murderers brought to 
quick trial and acquitted; an honest judge 
with a feeble apparatus of justice available 
to him—all of these, and so much more, add 
up to a situation which will trouble the 
American conscience for many years ahead. 

It is, of course, easy for us so far away 
from the scene and the social, economic, and 
cultural problems which are part of it, to 
take a superior attitude and exercise our 
moral indignation on the basis of the miles 
which geographically (and sociologically) 
separate Mississippi from Massachusetts. As 
American citizens we shake our heads over 
the fact that the majority element in the 
small Mississippi community are not reg- 
istered voters, and so are among other things 
unavailable for jury duty. The waves of 
fear, fear of beating and even death, not to 
mention economic reprisals as serious as 
starvation itself, moved almost visibly, if 
intangibly, across the courtroom, and it 
shivered spines all over America. All in all, 
this was the greatest democracy of the world 
showing itself very nearly at its worst. 

Our temptation, far away and so very 
moral ourselves, is to find inexcusable all 
that was done there, to condemn without 
qualification the straitening of justice, to 
recoil from the brutality and the fear, to 
blush for the denial of human rights, and 
finally to be satisfied that it happened in 
Mississippi. This is all very acceptable ex- 
cept for the last item. With its own grada- 
tions, something very much like what hap- 
pened to Emmett Till is happening in many 
other communities of America, even those 
that pride themselves on being supercivil- 
ized. To be sure it is seldom that anyone 
is so murdered and it is almost impossible 
to imagine a court as hamstrung as the one 
in Mississippi, but there are many more 
subtle, equally deadly forms of hatred which 
fiourish almost unchecked among us. 

We have problems in housing and prob- 
Jems in hiring—the Negro family that moves 
into the somewhat better neighborhood and 
the educated Negro who applies for a better 
job. We have the social questions of the 
club, and the bar, and the dance. We have 
another area worth considering in the 
school—especially the private school. A test 
always helpful here is the children we think 
proper for companions to our own children, 
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There are many, many more things we could 
mention but the point must be clear. Those 
who draw back in proper disgust from some- 
thing like the Till case are too often the 
same ones who, in small ways, make the 
same kind of judgements as those who mur- 
dered Emmett Till. Of course they don’t 
endorse murder—neither did the anti-Sem- 
ites ever aprove of Dachau. 

It is a good thing that we shou!d feel hurt 
for what America did to Emmett Till but 
we should be careful with what dispositions 
we condemn his murderers. “Let one who 
is without sin cast the first stone’—this 
was the Lord’s reminder in a situation slight- 
ly parallel. Few of us can afford to be self- 
righteous, but ail of us can use the occasion 
for an examination of conscience. If we 
make excuses for ourselves, we are excusing 
his murderers. If we make small allow- 
ances for ourselves, we are giving them 
allowance too. But if instead we set out to 
cleanse our own souls, we are beginning the 
necessary purification of America. 





Sovict Foreign Policy Since Stalin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude a very lucid and penetrating analy- 
sis of Soviet foreign policy since Stalin, 
delivered at the annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association, Decem- 
ber 28, 1955, by Prof. Thomas T. Ham- 
mond, of the University of Virginia: 

We all know that after the death of Stalin 
there was a dramatic change in Soviet foreign 
policy. The ending of the wars in Korea and 
Indochina, the settlement of the dispute with 
Tito, the evacuation of Austria, and the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations with 
Western Germany are only a few of the 
manifestations of what has been called the 
New Look, the new course or the peace offen- 
sive of the Soviet Union. 

What were the motives behind this 
change? Was ita result of Soviet weakness? 
Were the gestures of friendship by Khru- 
shchev, Bulganin, and company merely parlor 
tricks designed to mesmerize innocent Amer- 


icans? Was the spirit of Geneva only a 
drunken stupor imparted by too much 
vodka? Or did Soviet foreign policy change 


fundamentally? 

Let us look at some of the possible ex- 
planations for the New Look in Soviet for- 
eign policy and attempt to assay the validity 
of each. ; 

One explanation commonly put forward is 
the supposed economic weakness of the 
Soviet Union. Chancellor Adenauer, for ex- 
ample, declared recently that the Soviet 
Union “has to fulfill such a mass of * * * 
economic, social and culiural tasks, that it 
would like to devote its entire power to their 
fulfillment.” Secretary Dulles put it more 
bluntly when he told a congressional com- 
mittee that the Soviet economic system “‘is 
on the point of collapsing.” 

What are the facts? There can be no 
doubt that one sector of the Soviet econ- 
omy—agriculture—has failed miserably. Mr. 
Khrushchev himself admitted that the num- 
ber of livestock in the U. S. S. R. in 1953 was 
less than in 1928. Early this year he con- 
fessed that the production of grain had not 
kept up with the growth of population. His 
program of plowing up virgin lands has not 
proved successful, 
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There is no evidence, however, thg 
food situation in the Soviet Union y 
far become serious enough to cause q chanp, 
in foreign policy. Of the many Wester, 
visitors to the Soviet Union in the jay » 
years, none has reported that the supply , 
food is any worse than previously, This 
it seems dubious that the situation in ayy, 
culture is responsible for the New Look 

Some commentators have argued that the 
rulers in the Kremlin feel that they my 
follow foreign policies that will permit ther, 
to invest more of their resources in gop, 
sumers goods, so as to meet the demands ¢ 
the Soviet people for a steadily rising stang. 
ard of living, and thus moliify discontent. 

This argument is likewise unconvincing 
The leaders of the Soviet Union have never 
put living standards first in their thought 
and they ake not doing so today. Nor ig ;; 
easy to understand why they should be pz. 
ticularly worried about morale. Real wage 
have risen steadily since the war, with the 
result that Soviet citizens are living het 
now than they have in many years Perhaps 
better than in any year since the revolutioy 

Another variety of the argument regarding 
Soviet economic weakness has to do with the 
high cost of armaments. The Soviet ecop. 
omy, it is said, might somehow be able ty 
hobble along and avoid complete collapse jf 
it were not for the fact that the armament 
race, and particularly the competition jy 
nuclear weapons, absorbs so much of its 
economic resources. 

But when all of these economic argument; 
are added together, they still do not con. 
stitute reasons sufficient to have forced the 
Soviet Union to adopt a more conciliatory 
foreign policy. The overall picture of the 
Soviet economy is one of impressive strength, 
and of strength that is increasing at a rapid 
rate. The postwar years have seen a steady 
rise in industrial production and in the 
standard of living, despite the high cost of 
armaments. 

It is doubtless true that the Soviet leaders 
would like to have peace and a relaxation of 
tension for several years, so as to be able to 
ameliorate their various economic problems 
imporove living conditions, and develop the 
economies of the other countries of the 
Soviet bloc, particularly China. But this is 
far from saying that the Soviet Union is 
seeking a relaxation of international ten- 
sions because of the overwhelming pressure 
of economic weakness. 

Occasionally the argument is put forward 
that one of the chief objectives of the New 
Look is the restoration of East-West trade 
particularly the removal of restrictions on 
strategic goods. It is said, rather hopefully 
that the American-imposed ban on strategic 
commodities is putting a serious strain on 
the Communist economies, is limiting their 
military power, and is thereby forcing the 
Communist nations to become more concilis 
atory. 

These suppositions seem overly optimistic 
The Soviet Union is almost completely self- 
sufficient, and foreign trade has never loomed 
large in its economy except during brie! 
emergency periods. The ban on the ship- 
ment of military commodities has not pre- 
vented Soviet development of top-quality jet 
fighters, long-range jet bombers, or atomic 
weapons. The other Communist states, és- 
pecially China, have probably been hurt more 
by the restrictions. However, in these coub- 
tries the great decline in western trade }s 
due not only to American legislation, but 
also to a deliberate Soviet policy of consoli- 
dating its control over the Communist bloc 
and cutting it off from dependence on the 
West. 

There doubtless are some special items 
that the Soviet Union would be pleased # 
purchase. Accessibility to outside markets 

also would allow the Soviet Union to make 
up for temporary shortages caused by faulty 
planning or underfulfillment of production 
goals. But the need for these commodiuit 
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js hardly great enough to have caused a 
major change in foreign policy. 
INFLUENCE OF POWER STRUGGLE 


It is sometimes maintained that the New 
k in Soviet foreign policy is a reflection 
of the struggle for power among Stalin’s 

ccessors. But no one has shown just how 
wmeruggle for power automatically produces 
a foreign policy of conciliation. If the death 
of Stalin had been followed by a policy of 
increased belligerency and intractability, we 
may be sure that this also would have been 
explained by some as a reflection of the strug- 
cle within the Kremlin. 

“it is difficult to see just how a struggle 
for power is necessarily connected with any 
particular foreign policy. Isn’t it just as 
logical to assume that one of the contest- 
ants, or one of the competing factions, could 
gain support by advocating a “get tough” 
policy? History provides many examples of 
jeaders embarking on foreign adventures as 
a means of increasing prestige at home and 
diverting attention from internal problems. 
Furthermore, the ability to make concessions 
to foreign powers without fear of domestic 
difficulties is a sign of a strong government 
rather than a weak one. Admittedly a con- 
test for power has been in progress since the 
death of Stalin. But there is no clear in- 
dication that the purge of Beria or the de- 
motion of Malenkov were connected with 
disagreements over foreign policy. 

TWO OBJECTIVES 


If the new look is not due primarily to 
economic weaknesses or to other internal 
problems, what then is the explanation? No 
doubt a number of factors are involved, but 
two objectives stand out. 

One is to reduce the danger of a big war 
by effecting a relaxation in the diplomatic 
atmosphere, to eliminate the possibility that 
the advocates of so-called “preventive” war 
will come to dominate American policy, to 
bring an end to the flammable atmosphere 
in which some accident could serve as the 
Sarajevo of an atomic holocaust, and, if 
possible, to devise some method of prevent- 
ing the use of atomic weapons. 

Isn't it reasonable to suppose that the 
preponderant motive behind the adoption of 
the new policy was the urgent desire to 
avoid a thermonuclear war which the 
U.S. S. R. might lose? The Soviet leaders 
know that we have large stockpiles of atom 
and hydrogen bombs, and they are painfully 
conscious of the geographic advantage we 
derive from our airbases in Greenland, Ice- 
land, Alaska, Western Europe, North Africa, 
and the Middle East. The Strategic Air Com- 
mand is like a loaded gun pointed at the 
vitals of Russia, and the rulers in the Krem- 
lin must be desperately eager not to pull the 
trigger. 

A second objective of the present Soviet 
“peace” policy is to lull us into a false feeling 
of security, to get us to relax our guard, and 
thus make it possible for the Soviets to in- 
flict an atomic Pearl Harbor, or to extend 
their domination by other means. The pres- 
ent talk of peaceful coexistence is a siren 
song intended to lure the free nations off 
their course and wreck thenr on the shoals 
of disarmament, disunity, pacifism and neu- 
valism. The New Look apparently is de- 
signed to bring about the closing of Amer- 
Ican overseas air bases, the withdrawal of 
American forces from foreign countries, the 
Prevention of West German rearmament, 
and the weakening of such defensive ar- 
Tfangements as NATO, SEATO, and the Bagh- 
dad Pact. 

: The Kremlin wishes, moreover, to reduce 
the widespread fear of the Soviet Union, 
thereby removing the cement which has 
united the free world, and creating an at- 
mosphere in which conflicts among “capital- 
ist” states can flourish. That this policy is 
having considerable success is shown by Bri- 
‘ain's decision to reduce its armed forces 
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one-eighth, by the Cyprus dispute, by the 
weakening of Yugoslavia’s ties to the West, 
and by Egypt’s decision to buy arms from 
Czecuiuslovakia—to cite only a few examples. 


WHY NEW FEARS? 


If fear of an atomic war is one of the 
chief causes of the New Look, then why 
wasn’t this policy adopted during the period 
from 1945 to 1949, when we had the A-bomb 
but Russia did not? 

A number of answers can be made to this 
criticism. In the first place, there is con- 
siderable difference between the early-type 
atom bombs, equal to about 20 thousands of 
tons of TNT, and a modern hydrogen bomb, 
equal to 20 millions of tons of TNT, and 
spreading deadly dust over thousands of 
square miles. It may be that Stalin, along 
with many people, looked upon the atom 
bomb as just another more powerful weapon, 
one which did not require a change in So- 
viet foreign policy. 

Furthermore, it should be remembered that 
the years when America had a monopoly of 
the A-bomb were also the years in which 
we were demobilizing our Army and with- 
drawing most of our forces from overseas. 
It was not until after the start of the Korean 
war that western rearmament began in earn- 
est, and it -was some years later before we 
had built up western military might. 

One factor delaying the shift may have 
been the personality of the aging master 
himself, Dictator Stalin. Old, irascible, and 
set in his ways, he probably found it diffi- 
cult to change his policies or his methods. 
His successors, on the other hand, were happy 
to bring a halt to policies which had suc- 
ceeded in uniting much of the world against 
the Soviet Union. 


RECENT EVENTS 


But what about the events of the past few 
weeks? Such actions as the sale of arms 
to Egypt, the inffammatory speeches of 
Khrushchev and Bulganian in Asia, and the 
attack on Eisenhower have led some observers 
to the conclusion that the New Look has 
now been discarded in favor of a return to 
the Old Look. What has happened to the 
spirit of Geneva and all that it implied? 

The answer may lie, first of all, in the fact 
that the meeting at the summit was over- 
sold to the world public, and we have since 
been experiencing the inevitable letdown. 
There has been a gradual abandonment in 
the West as well as in the East of the un- 
usually restrained language that prevailed 
immediately after the July meeting. 

Secondly, Geneva signified a general ac? 
ceptance of the idea that since weapons have 
become so destructive, and since both East 
and West have large quantities of these 
weapons, neither side is likely to risk a large- 
scale war. Recognition of this fact has had 
two effects: On the one hand, the Soviet 
leaders feel that they need not speak so 
sweetly now, since the danger of war has 
lessened. On the other hand, some na- 
tions that formerly felt threatened by the 
U. S. S. R. now believe that they no longer 
have to concern themselves so much with 
building up defenses against a possible inva- 
sion by the Soviet Army. 

Part of the explanation for what looks 
like a shift in Soviet policy since Geneva 
may lie simply in the fact that there are 
two main variants of the new look—one for 
nations committed to the West, and another 
for nations that are neutral. In those 
countries receiving American military aid, 
or belonging to Western-sponsored blocs, 
the objective of the Kremlin seems to be to 
reduce the fear of the Soviet Union and 
persuade them that military expenditures 
and military alliances are unnecessary. 

In those former colonies that have re- 
mained aloof from Western blocs, the Soviet 
Union is using four different tactics. One is 
to denounce colonialism. Another is to offer 
these countries the armaments that the 
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West has refused to supply, as in the case 
of Egypt. Still another is to promise trade, 
technical assistance, and diplomatic sup- 
port, as with India, Burma, Afghanistan, and 
Egypt. A fourth tactic is to put the diplo- 
matic squeeze on pro-Western countries like 
Pakistan and Israel, by supporting the claims 
of their enemies. 
To Western-bloc nations the Soviets say: 
“Why burden yourselves with expensive 
armaments if there is going to be no war?” 
To the former colonies of Asia and the 
Middle East they say: “Keep out of Western 
‘imperialist’ alliances, and we will give you 
aid, with no strings attached.” 
FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


What then of the future? There seem to 
be three possible courses which future Soviet 
policy might take hot war, cold war, or cool 
war. 

First, and worst, would be a hot war. It 
is reckless to assume that the Soviets would 
refrain from starting a hot war if they be- 
came convinced that they could defeat us 
without suffering a massive counter attack. 
As Bulganin said recently, “It is wrong to 
assert that inasmuch as East and West pos- 
sess hydrogen weapons the possibility of a 
thermonuclear war is automatically ex- 
cluded.” 

Second is the possibility of cold war. It 
is certainly not difficult to imagine that in 
the next few months, as in the past few 
months, the spirit of Geneva will continue 
to melt away, polite language will again dis- 
appear from Soviet-American intercourse, 
and we will revert to the former situation 
of open disputes, openly arrived at. East 
and West may return to a condition of ir- 
reconcilable antagonism, full-scale political 
warfare, and unrestricted competition for 
military supremacy. 

Third, we may have a continuation of 
what might be called the cool war, the 
situation in which we now find ourselves. 
Such a relationship differs from the cold 
war in such superficial aspects as the ex- 
change of cultural and scientific delegations, 
the release of western prisoners from Com- 
munist labor camps, and a Change in the 
tone of the propaganda war. More impor- 
tant, the cool war has brought a willingness 
of the Soviet Union to bargain and to make 
concessions on points which, if not crucial 
to Soviet security, still cannot be brushed 
aside as insignificant. Examples are the So- 
viet withdrawals from Austria and from the 
Porkkala Peninsula. It is perhaps too early 
to tell whether the cool war has also brought 
a willingness on the part of the Soviet Union 
to make a genuine eifort to control the use 
of atomic weapons; we can only hope that 
it has. 

In a cool war the struggle between com- 
munism and the free world continues, but 
it is carried on within certain limitations. 
The primitive slugfest, you might say, has 
been replaced by a boxing match in which 
padded gloves are worn and certain rules 
are observed. The Soviet Union may be 
wearing brass Knuckles under its gloves and 
it may occasionally hit below the belt, but 
at least it feels constrained to hide these 
actions and it no longer openly proclaims 
the contest to be a fight to the death. 

From the point of view of the West, the 
cool war has both advantages and dangers. 
We have as much as the Soviets to gain from 
the avoidance of further killing and destruc- 
tion. The chief danger is, of course, that 
we might relax and become demoralized, 
lower our guard, and thus lay ourselves open 
to a Communist knockout, 

The situation today may be one of co- 
existence, but it is a highly competitive co- 
existence. The open struggle of the past 
10 years is merely changing its form. It is 
war, but with certain weapons barred. It 
is, to reverse the phrase of Clausewitz, war 
continued by other means, 
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Miserable Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
onD, I include the following column by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Sunday, January 15, 
1956, in which they discuss the problem 
confronting the administration with re- 
spect to possible attack by the Chinese 
Communists on the islands of Quemoy 
and Matsu. 

The article follows: 

MATTER OF FactT—No FORGETTING MISERABLE 
ISLANDS 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

Behind the smooth facade of public opti- 
mism, the Eisenhower administration is cur- 
rently driven by a grave and decidedly 
pessimistic debate about Far Eastern policy. 
The question is how to deal with a Chinese 
Communist attack on Quemoy and the 
Matsus, the little islands Chiang Kai-shek 
still holds in the Formosa Strait. 

This inconvenient question has been put 
off for many months, while the Communists 
built up their military power and pushed 
forward their logistical preparations in the 
Formosa Strait area. Despite appearances to 
the contrary, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and other leading American policy- 
makers have argued that the Peking govern- 

nent was giving first priority to its drive to 
get into the United Nations. Therefore, it 
was said, the Communists would avoid any 
taint of aggression at this time. 

A minority of policymakers always con- 
tended that the Chinese Communists would 
not miss the smallest chance to realize a ter- 
ritorial claim, in order to gain membership 
in the heavenly choir itself. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, this minority is now becoming a 
majority, because of a series of signs suggest- 
ing that “this is where we came in before.” 

Where we came in before, of course, was 
last year’s Formosa crisis, culminating in the 
evacuation of Chiang’s forces from the 
Tachen Islands. The pattern now is re- 
markably similar to the first stages of the 
pattern of Communist pressure on the 
Tachens. 

All the little warning flags have already 
been raised. Communist reconnaissance 
planes have flown over the Matsus. There 
has been a short but sharp action between 
Communist and Nationalist PT boats in the 
neighborhood of the Matsus. Quemoy Is- 
land, which is squarely in the mouth of 
Amoy harbor and almost entirely surrounded 
by Communist gun emplacements, has lately 
been brought under heavy artillery fire. 

In addition, the official Chinese Commu- 
nist news agency has bitterly accused the 
United States of stalling in the intermin- 
able negotiations which have just been re- 
sumed in Geneva. 

Peking wants voluntarily cession of the 
offshore islands, suspension of the trade 
embargo against Communist China, agree- 
ment on admission of China to the United 
Nations, and a lot of other things President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles are unwill- 
ing to concede. 

Maybe the Communists are bluffing and 
will not move even if Ambassador Johnson 
does not satisfy them. But if they are not 
bluffing, what must be expected this winter 
or early spring is easy enough to foresee. 


The second stage of the pressure on the 
Tachen Islands was the invasion of Ichang, 
a small island within artillery range of the 
main Tachen positions, followed by a pre- 
liminary blockade of the Tachens. This 
preliminary blockade, rather than the plead- 
ing of President Eisenhower, was what per- 
suaded Generalissimo Chiang to evacuate 
the Tachens. 

Kaoteng, another little island that is rather 
lightly held has almost exactly the same 
relation to the Matsu Islands that Ichang 
had to the Tachens. A landing on Kao- 
teng is the first step that is now feared. 

After that will come heavy artillery fire 
on the defenses of both Quemoy and the 
Matsus, combined with a Communist aid 
blockade cutting off the Quemoy and Matsu 
garrisons—120,000 troops, the core and 
fiower of Chiang Kai-sheks’ forces—from all 
contact with Formosa. 

The surrender of the offshore islands and 
the loss of Chiang’s best troops must in- 
evitably follow, unless the blockade is 
broken. 

The question the administration policy- 
makers are debating is what to do about this 
prospect. The official American policy con- 
cerning an attack on Quemoy and the Mat- 
sus is to meet force with force, if the attack 
on the offshore islands is clearly preparatory 
to an attack on Formosa. But the “if” is 
so big and all-important that this is nothing 
but indecision dressed up as decision. 

Furthermore, the Chinese Communists 
are now locally stronger than all the air 
squadrons of the Pacific fleet, plus all the 
units of the United States Air Force in the 
Pacific, plus the Chinese Nationalists. 

Except for nuclear weapons, we have not 
got force enough in place to meet the force 
of the Chinese Communists. Hence, fight- 
ing for “those miserable little islands,” as 
they are called at the State Department, now 
seems so unappetizing that any such fight- 
ing is highly unlikely. 

Wait and see if the worst really happens, 
is likely to be the motto. 


Woodrow Wilson Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues a news 
story from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald under date of December 
28,1955. It should be observed that the 
article contains words of praise for for- 
mer President Woodrow Wilson from our 
only two living ex-Presidents, Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Hoover. That Mr. Hoover 


* should commend the works of President 


Wilson is singularly noteworthy: 
Wooprow WILSON PRAISED 


New York, December 27.—The only two 
living former Presidents today inaugurated 
the coming Woodrow Wilson Centennial An- 
niversary Year. 

Herbert Hoover and Harry S. Truman 
urged observation of 1956 as the 100th anni- 
versary of Wilson’s birth. 

Hoover said: ‘“‘There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Wilson made the major contribution to 
lifting oppression from millions of people 
and setting them upon the road to hope.” 

Truman commented: “Woodrow Wilson 
labored for what at one time seemed hope- 
less causes. He sought to establish an effec- 
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tive world organization. He urgeq US ty 
lead the world in search for a just and ys. 
ing peace. * * * The seeds Wilson planig 
have now borne fruit.” 

Joining in the tribute was Secretary 
State John Foster Dulles, who worked With 
Wilson in World War I. 


m 
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Speaker Rayburn Lends Power of kj, 
Voice to Public Shock and Alarm Fy, 
lowing Disclosure of Brink of Wy 
Philosophy and Practice on the Part ¢ 
Secretary Dulles—Calls It Pitiful Pe. 
formance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, many nil. 
lions of alarmed American cCitizens—g 
well as many of our allies—are reading 
today with relief and gratification that 
the calm, reasonable, and powerful voice 
of our distinguished Speaker, Hon. Sax 
Raysurn, has been raised in condemna- 
tion of the suddenly disclosed brink-0f. 
war philosophy which, it seems, is being 
practiced by our State Department; at 
least it has been practiced, by his om 
admission, by the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dulles. 

Speaker RAysBurN, in a press confer 
ence statement on yesterday, called Mr, 
Dulles’ practiced brink-of-war philoso- 
phy a pitiful performance and many vil 
find themselves in complete agreement. 
For my own part, I can see only one 
bright result coming out of Mr. Duiles’ 
self-praiseworthy disclosure of his dip- 
lomatic tactics—and that is, that having 
revealed his tricks of the trade to an 
appalled world, Mr. Dulles may find 
them impossible for successful practice 
further in the future. ‘ 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, ! 
include excerpts from the report of Mr. 
RayBuRN’s press conference statemeni, 
as written for the New York Times by 
Mr. Wiiliam S. White, in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

The excerpts follow: 

RAYBURN ASSAILS STAND BY DULLES—HOUSE 
SPEAKER SCORES PITIFUL PERFORMANCE AND 
CHARGES PERIL TO UNITED STATES ALLIANCES 

(By William S. White) 

WASHINGTON, January 16.—House Speake? 
Sam RaYeurRn added his power today to Dem 
ocratic attacks on Secretary of State Dulles. 

” & s s s 

As Mr. RayBURN broadened Democratic 
charges of election-year irresponsibility 
against the Secretary of State, President 
Eisenhower coincidentally asked Congress # 
grant him the right to pledge foreign ec 
nomic aid for some time into the future. 

The Speaker * * * accused Mr. Dulles of 
a “pitiful performance.” Mr. RaysuRN said 
the Secretary had endangered the United 
States’ alliances by a statement in an intel- 
view in Life magazine that the administra 
tion’s diplomatic skill had saved the peace 
after the Nation had walked “to the brink 
of war.” 
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speaker RaysuRN's denunciation of Sec- 

ry Dulles was of unusual significance. 
- a the first instance in which a member 
f the Democratic congressional leadership 
; d joined what had heretofore been rank- 
ond fll criticism of Mr. Dulles over the 
“prink of war” statement, which appeared in 


ap interview in Life magazine. 


* * 
* * - 


Mr. Rayeurn'’s action was one of the rare 
times he had assailed the administration on 
foreign policy since President Eisenhower 
took office in 1953. 

The Speaker asserted at a press conference 
that Mr. Dulles’ interview was likely to lose 
friends abroad who were needed by the 
United States more than ever. 

“That [the article] may be a satisfactory 
thing for Mr. Dulles,” Mr. Raysurn declared, 
“put it is a pretty dangerous performance for 
the country. All in all, the article and Mr. 
Dulles’ quotes in it were a pitiful per- 
formance. 

“The brink of anything is too close for me. 
1 think we need friends now more than we 
ever needed them. I fear that by a perform- 
ance like this we may have fewer of them in 
the future than we have now.” 





If They Would Only Let Us Determine 
Our Own Destiny 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington (N. C.) Daily News 
of January 13, 1956: 
ly THEY Wovutp ONLY Let Us DETERMINE 

Our Own DESTINY 


Right now Members of Congress are figur- 
ing out ways and means to increase the ten- 
sion and feeling which exist down South 
regarding the race issues which have become 
80 important. 

One Congressman would introduce a reso- 
lution, we are told, which would impeach 
the Representatives from Mississippi. An- 
other would force an antilynch bill through 
Congress. Another wants a bill passed 
which we have ,come to know as the Fair 
Employment Practices bill or FEPC. And, 
of course, the removal of the poll tax as a 
requirement for voting always comes up 
When Congress meets. 

Northern politicians just do not know the 
tension which prevails just now in the 
Southland, And in so many cases what they 
are trying to do is designed to get votes for 
them rather than to be great humanitarians. 
‘ If the Northern politicians would just 
cave us alone now, we could work out our 
own destiny in peace and dignity. But when 
tuel is added to the fire ever so often, the 
fame roars ever higher and stronger. 

We do not defend the poll tax payment as 
&requirement for voting. We do not in any 
sense uphold lynching. We do not uphold 
Sinister practices which deny God-given 
"gots to any man. But we do object to the 
constant stirring of the race issue by poli- 
‘clans Who would do well to improve the lot 
o their own constituents before they try 
to crusade for a better way of life in the 
Southern States. It seems that they should 
have enough to do in their own backyards 
without meddling and stirring up trouble 


“Own here, 
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If left alone, we'll work out our own prob- 
lems. Issues and hatreds are being created 
today which did not exist here a while ago. 
We are being made the pawns in this great 
game of politics. 

The Southerner has as much sense as the 


Northerner. Prejudices cannot be erased 
overnight. All we ask is to be left alone for 
awhile. 





“Do Big Oil Companies High-Pressure 
Local Gas Stations?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over station WMEX, Boston, Mass., on 
Saturday, October 15, 1955: 


Greetings. In the maze of congressional 
activity the evidence developed through 
some hearings and investigations does not 
receive the attention that it deserves. 

Take the case of Pete, who runs the gas 
station around the block. We may drive the 
many cars in his neighborhood, but he is the 
one who, provides the services that enable 
them to run. 

Pete is a pleasant man, who seems to de- 
light in waiting on us. 

Even though he is kept busy all of his long 
day, in his little supply office, at the gas 
pumps, or under the hoist. 

Pete is a small-business man. 

We know that he works hard, but we figure 
he enjoys the fact that he is independent. 

There are some 200,000 others just like 
him, who lease their stations from the major 
oil companies. 

Offhand, Pete would seem to be far re- 
moved from the great national and interna- 
tional issues that come before the Congress 
of the United States for study, debate, and 
decision. 

Pete, however, has his own special prob- 
lems. 

Being a small operator, and dependent up- 
on his big suppliers, there is always the 
danger that he will be subjected to power 
pressures. 

After receiving many complaints, the 
Small Business Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives authorized 
an investigation. 

Subconunittee No. 5, under the chairman- 
ship of Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT, held 
numerous hearings concerning alleged coer- 
cive and discriminatory practices used by oil 
company suppliers against retail gasoline 
operators. 

Sixty-four witnesses were heard. 

Thirty-one were retail gasoline-station 
operators. 

Fifteen were retail gasoline trade associa- 
tion officers or attorneys. 

Twelve were Cfficials of oil company sup- 
pliers mentioned in the testimony, or retail 
operators of the company who testified on 
behalf of company policy and practices. 

In addition, the subcommittee accepted 
for the record, statements presented under 
oath in affidavit form. 

On the basis of the testimony, the sub- 
committee reached the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. A substantial proportion of all sales of 
refined gasoline of major oil companies to 
the general public is made through retail 
outleis where the dealer has a short-term 
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lease from the oil company supplier, usually 
for 1 year. The importance and the propor- 
tion of the total retail market serviced by 
such short-term lessee dealers has been in- 
creasing. 

2. The dealer operating his station under 
a short-term lease with the oil company sup- 
plier, oftentimes is not independent and is 
subject to control by the oil company sup- 
plier. 

3. The short-term leases and sales prac- 
tices of major oil companies in relation to 
sponsored products have had.the effect of 
operating against a dealer’s freedom of 
choice in using or dealing in competitive 
products, and operate to substantially lessen 
competition and tend to eliminate price 
competition. 

4. Price discrimination: oil company sup- 
pliers have held the level of their prices 
generally while at the same time cutting 
their prices to one or more dealers at a par- 
ticular location. In such situations, the 
lower price has prevailed until the low price, 
off-brand dealer saw fit to increase his price. 
This policy or practice has had the immedi- 
ate effect of fomenting price wars among 
the retail dealers, and results ultimately in 
eliminating a substantial amount of price 
competition between and among both brand 
and off-brand gasoline. Moreover, short- 
term lessee dealers in many instances have 
been coerced or induced by their oil com- 
pany suppliers into so-called price wars in 
an effort to secure the business enjoyed by 
the low-price off-brand dealer. It was also 
established that on occasion price wars have 
been started when some dealers engaged in 
price-cutting activities on their own initia- 
tive. 

5. The lessee dealer needs immediate and 
permanent relief to enable him to fulfill his 
role as an independent businessman. 

Let’s take some testimony at random. 

A lessee dealer in Manchester, Ga., testi- 
fied company representatives told him that 
he had to abide by the policies of the big 
oil company and that they had a quota 
‘of TBA products (tires, batteries, acces- 
sories) to meet. His station had to meet 
this quota and that they were going to do 
it one way or another. 

Despite these threats, the dealer refused 
to purchase the required items. Shortly 
thereafter his lease was canceled pursuant to 
a 10-day notice provision. Forced to move 
from the station all equipment and stock 
other than the oil company’s products, the 
dealer suffered a loss of approximately 
$1,500. 

Another dealer in Rockville, Md., testi- 
fied as to pressure, both as to one big oil 
company’s TBA products, and the retail 
price of its gasoline as posted. Because of 
this pressure, he was forced to take a com- 
petitive brand of tires out of his station and 
hide them in another location although he 
felt that the competitive brand tires were 
cheaper and had a stronger guaranty than 
the company-sponsored tires. 

Detroit, Mich., lesse testified that he was 
told by a company representative “to get out 
of his station all merchandise competitive 
with the company’s TBA items. Following 
his refusal to do so, his lease was not re- 
newed, and he stated that company repre- 
sentatives told him one of the reasons for 
the refusal was that he did not sell enough 
TBA items and lubricants. 

A Johnstown, Pa., lessee testified that an- 
other big oil company’s salesman—‘“caught 
me with two winter tires manufactured by 
a competitor which I had bought on special 
request for a good customer. The sales- 
man told me that if I could not adhere to 
the policies of my supplier, he would put 
someone in my station who would. Every 
time he wasn’t too well pleased with my oil 
or gas sales, displays, or hours, he would 
tell me about the fellows in training at the 
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big company’s station, who would replace 
me on short notice.” 

This dealer was canceled out of his station 
on December 24, 1954, the company refusing 
to buy its own brand stock in his inven- 
tory. 

A Seattle, Wash., lessee testified: 
“*# * * That there was one point my big 
company supplier made very clear, that you 
Go carry their ccmplete line * * * I carried 
this line for one reason, to try and keep 
peace with them. Even though I don’t like 
their complete line of merchandise.” 

He further testified that he could have 
bought the same TBA items he purchased 
through the company distributor, at a cheap- 
er price from an independent jobber. 

The effect of the heretofore described prac- 
tices of certain oil companies upon the free 
competitive economy, was brought forth in 
the testimony of oficers of the ‘Blank’ Oil 
Company of California. Its president said 
that his company sold its oil strictiy through 
independent dealers. With reference to 
motorcar and repair shop dealers, the com- 
pany was able to sell to approximately 75 
percent of such dealers. With reference to 
service-station dealers, it was only able to 
sell to approximately 35 percent of the to- 
tal number of such dealers. Of the 35 per- 
cent of the retail gasoline station dealers 
who did purchase the ‘Blank’ Co.’s oil, a 
majority would not display this product, 
but kept it hidden. 

This official states that: “In many instan- 
ces our delivery truck cannot even de- 
liver to their place of business. They are 
afraid they will be caught by the major 
company representative, and so we deliver 
oil and it is written right on the order that 
our delivery truck carries it to a man’s home, 
or to a small independent business along- 
side of him with whom he is friendly. Our 
oil is stored in the back of automobiles, is 
stored in locked-up cabinets, in restaurants 
* * * it is stored where the major gaso- 
line company representative is not likely to 
find it.” 

A substantia! part of the complaints of re- 
tail operators dealt with alleged coercive and 
discriminatory practices of the major oil 
companies in relation to the retail price of 
gasoline. 

As one off-brand dealer testified: “Nobody 
can afford it when a major oil company de- 
liberately goes out and subsidizes a station. 
Well, the intent is so obvious, in my opin- 
ion; it is for no other purpose than to force 
me out of business, or force me to ‘up’ the 
price so that they can dictate the price I 
can sell at.” 

The oil companies testified that discounts 
are given to “meet competition.” It is sig- 
nificant when the off-brand station is forced 
to raise its price to the 2-cent differential, 
that the discounts are withdrawn, the price 
war ends overnight, and retail prices return 
either to their former or a higher level. 
The evidence therefore, is to the effect that 
the oil companies concept of ‘“‘meeting com- 
petition” involves a practice which results 
in the isolation, and then the destruction, of 
competition. 

As a result of these hearings, the subcom- 
mittee recommended that: 

1. The antimonopoly laws designed to pro- 
tect and preserve small and independent 
business enterprises as necessary to our free 
and competitive enterprise system, should be 
strengthened. 

2. That all oil company suppliers consider 
liberalization of their policies regarding 
leases with retail dealers. 

3. That the full House Select Committee 
on Small Business continue and expand its 
study of the problems of the small-business 
men in the petroleum and other industries 
who are dependent upon large suppliers. 

4. That the record of the hearings be for- 
warded to the antitrust division of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
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Commission. With the intent that these 
agencies (a) consider the utilization of exist- 
ing laws to the extent possible to eliminate 
the harmful practices shown in the record 
and the committee’s report, and (b) to report 
to Congress those areas in which existing 
laws are not adequate to achieve relief, and 
what further legislation is necessary in order 
to achieve comprehensive and permanent 
relief. 

Filling station owners should not be 
forced to carry certain tires, batteries, and 
other accessories which the big oil com- 
panies want carried, whether the neighbor- 
hood or roadside dealer wants them or not. 

Legislation will be proposed to divorce oil 
companies from the retail business, just as 
motion-picture production has been sepa- 
rated from motion-picture exhibition. 

Retail trade is the last stronghold of little 
business. 

t must be protected from the high-handed 
pressures of monopolies. 





Anthracite Ceal Looks Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Record, Monday, January 16, 1956, 
which states that output of anthracite 
coal has reversed its downward trend 
and showed a marked increase in 1955 
over the previous year. This is as it 
should be. Anthracite fuel is, and al- 
ways has been and will continue to be, 
the king of the fuel industry. There is 
none more efficient and econcmical than 
anthracite coal. It will continue its up- 
ward spiral and retain its rightful posi- 
tion in the fuel industry. 

The editorial follows: 

As the new year was about to begin, the 
Record directed attention to a statement by 
F. W. Earnest, Jr., president of Anthracite 
Institute, to the effect that the outlook for 
the hard coal industry had improved. He 
is not alone in that opinion. From the 
State mines department last week came 
figures showing that anthracite has reversed 
its downward trend with 1955 showing out- 
put of a million tons better than 1954 with 
its all-time modern low of 26 million tons. 

Interpreting the figures, a department 
epokesman said that they indicate that the 
sharp decline in production in recent years 
has been halted. In the current issue of 
the United Mine Workers Journal appears 
an article by Justin McCarthy saying that 
the new year will be a better year for both 
the anthracite and bituminous coal indus- 
tries. He said that this is the point of view 
of President John L. Lewis and Vice Presi- 
cent Thomas Kennedy, of the UMWA, of 
Francis O. Case, president of Glen Alden 
Corp., and of top leaders in the soft-coal 
industry. Supporting statements by Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Kennedy, and Mr. Case were 
published in this issue of the Journal. 

Expanding domestic and foreign markets 
offer more encouragement to coal investors 
and coal producers than has heretofore been 
known, Mr. Lewis was optimistic enough to 
say. He also referred to a process clearly 
evident in the region, the fact that produc- 
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tion is being concentrated into a lesser nym. 
ber of physical plants of larger capacity, 

In Mr. Kennedy's judgment, with reason 
able winter weather, and in view of several 
other factors pertaining to the anthracite 
industry, it looks as though the anthracite 
industry, like bituminous, is well on the wa 
to increased production and stability, oa 
of the factors in his view is a substantia] 
and growing increase in mechanica] com- 
bustion of anthracite in modern heatin 
methods. : 

Mr. Case was “conservatively optimistic» 
about anthracite. He said it would appear 
that the precipitous decline in anthracite 
consumption has tapered off considerably 
He too saw that as reflecting successfy] in- 
dustry efforts to merchandise automatic fur. 
nace equipment. 

All these statements are from men who 
are as close to the picture as anybody can 
be. They are accustomed to giving Careful 
thought to their expressions of opinion, 





Bill of Rights Day: December 15, 1955 
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EON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to bring 
to your attention, a scholarly and moy- 
ing address by the Reverend William J. 
Kenealy, S. J., dean of Boston College 
Law School. 

It was delivered at historic Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, Mass., in celebration of Bill 
of Rights Day on December 15, 1955. 

It concerns the faith by which we, as 
Americans live. 

Believing, as we do, in the natural and 
inalienable rights of every human being 
on the face of God’s earth. 

And it assures us that we have a firm 
ally in the Catholic Church, as we de- 
fend the American philosophy of life, 
and liberty against “the cynical terror of 
race and blood and Communist class 
hatred.” 


Father Kenealy’s tribute to the Bill of 
Rights, as based on the eternal truths 
of the natural law, should make us proud 
that we are Americans. 

It reconsecrates in us, the determina- 
tion to make the rights and responsibili- 
ties of freedom prevail. 

The address follows: 

CIvIL LIBERTIES 


(Address by the Reverend William J. Kenealy, 
S. J., dean of the Boston College Law 
School, in celebration of Bill of Rights Day, 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass., December 15, 
1955) 

One year ago this evening, the Honorable 
Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the United 
States, delivered an address on the Bill of 
Rights. A few days previous to his address, 
a group of State employees charged with 
responsibility for determining what 4 
nouncements could be posted on the State 
employee's bulletin board refused to permit 
the Bill of Rights to be posted on the 
grounds that it was a “controversial docu: 
ment.” A bitter altercation arose, and only 
after the Governor of the State vouched in 
writing for its noncontroversial character 
was the Bill of Rights permitted to occupy 
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with routine items of interest, 
a place ior Justice in his address, comment- 
ing on this extraordinary incident, stated: 
g nd this happened in the United States 
of America on the 15th day of December 
1954, the 163d anniversary of our Bill of 
Rights, declared by proclamation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to be Bill of Rights Day. 
It is straws in the wind like this which cause 
some thoughtful people to ask the question 
whether ratification of the Bill of Rights 
could be obtained today if we were faced 
squarely with the issue.” 
I share the amazement of the Chief Jus- 
tice in contemplating a dispute of this kind 
in the United States of America. As an in- 
curable optimist, however, I have no doubt 
whatsoever that the Bill of Rights would be 
thunderously ratified tomorrow by the vast 
majority of our citizens. In fact, I feel sure 
that the Bill of Rights would be unani- 
mously ratified tomorrow, if all our people 
could only understand and appreciate the 
philosophy which underlies it. 


I. THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


The philosophy of American democracy 
and of the American Bill of Rights is ex- 
pressed in two immortal documents: the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The two are 
inseparably linked together, for the Supreme 
Court of the United States has told us sev- 
eral times that, while the Declaration of 
Independence is not part of the organic law 
of the land, it is indeed the spirit and 
thought of which the Federal Constitution 
is the body and letter. And the spirit and 
thought of this living political philosophy 
is epitomized in the following familiar words 
of the Declaration: 

“We hold these truths to be self evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

In accordance with this philosophy, gov- 
ernment is not an end in itself, but a means 
to an end. And the end of government is 
not merely the establishment of order, be- 
cause order itself is but a means. The end 
of order is justice; but justice is itself only 
a means and its end is liberty. Finally, 
liberty is simply the condition necessary to 
enable human beings fully to achieve their 
perfection, their happiness, and their destiny 
during this life on earth. Thus, the real 
end of earthly government is a just and 
ordered liberty. But the essence of earthly 
liberty is the free exercise by the human 
Person of the fundamental rights proper to 
human personality. Wherefore the first pur- 
pose of government is the protection of the 
individual person in the exercise of his 
personal rights. And therefore the prime 
test of all forms of government lies in the 
degree of success they attain in maintaining 
that protection. 

Now the distinguishing characteristic of 
democratic government, as contrasted with 
other forms of governmental machinery, is 
that it is rule by the majority. But contrary 
to a strange and modern popular fallacy, 
true democracy is not a mere matter of 
form; and not a mere matter of majority 
rule. Let us not forget that, only a few years 
50, @ distressed Itallan people flooded the 
plazzas of Rome shouting “Ducel Duce! 
Duce!” Let us not forget that, at the same 
time, the squares of Berlin resounded with 
the cries of “Heil Hitler” and a bewildered 
German people voted Adolf Schicklgrubber 
into power. No one ever received greater 
majorities than Joseph Stalin. No, there is 
no magic in mere forms; and mere majority 
Tule is capable of effecting a tyranny as 
atrocious as that of any oriental despotism. 
Democracy, as a mere form, would be a 
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faceless and gutless philosophy of govern- 
ment. 

Ou the contrary, because the essence of 
liberty is the freedom to exercise personal 
rights, true democracy must consist in mi- 
nority rights under majority rule. But never 
in history has there been, and never in the 
future can there be, minority rights under 
majority rule unless the majority repudiates 
the blasphemy that mere numbers make 
truth and that might makes right; unless the 
majority faces and accepts the fact that there 
is an objective moral order, within the range 
of human intelligence, to which human so- 
cieties and voting majorities are bound in 
conscience to conform, and upon which the 
peace and happiness of personal, national 
and international life depend. 

The mandatory aspect of this objective 
moral order is called by philosophers the 
natural law. In virtue of this natural law, 
fundamentally equal human persons are en- 
dowed by their creator with certain natural 
rights and obligations which are inalienable 
percisely because they are God-given. They 
are antecedent therefore, both in logic and 
in nature, to the formation of civil societies 
and the casting of majority votes or the bray- 
ing of filibusters. They are not granted by 
the beneficence of any State, democratic or 
otherwise; wherefore the tyranny of any 
State, democratic or otherwise, cannot de- 
stroy them. Rather it is the high moral re- 
sponsibility of all civil societies and all 
majorities, through the instrumentality of 
civil law, to acknowledge their existence and 
to protect their exercise, by a wise and scien- 
tific implementation of the natural law. 

In its essence, granted the existence of 
Almighty God, the natural law is a simple 
thing. It is man’s participntion in the 
eternal law of God. It implies that we know, 
independently of School Street, or Beacon 
Hill, or Washington, or London, or Moscow, 
or of the Vatican, for that matter, that we are 
all the children of God, endowed with im- 
mertal souls, destined for ternal life, bound 
in conscience to pursue that destiny, and 
possessed of inalienable rights to enable us 
to do so. It commands us to be patriotic, 
but warns us that the state is our servant 
and not our master; because it directs that 
we institute governments and laws precisely 
to protect our natural rights and to help us 
to attain, in human dignity, our divine 
destiny. 

Thus it gives a rational and spiritual basis 
for our civil rights and liberties. Thus it 
gives a reason for the essential equality of 
man; it supplies us with a measure of the 
essential dignity of human personality. It 
telis us why the Chinese coolie is the equal 
of the Roman cardinal; the Australian 
bushman the equal of the European scien- 
tist; the African tribesman the equal of the 
American millionaire: because they are all 
created by the good God to enjoy Him fully 
for all eternity—a breath-taking destiny 
which completely dwarfs all temporary ac- 
cidentals, physical, intellectual, economic, 
social and racial; a destiny of awesome dig- 
nity which demands decent human liberty 
for every child of God on the face of God’s 
earth, regardless of race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin. 

This is the philosophy of the natural law. 
It is not pietistic pap. It is not self-right- 
eous twaddle. It is not a cloud of theory. 
It is the soil of freedom. It is the philoso- 
phy upon which this Nation was founded 
and to which this Nation, by its most solemn 
covenants and usages, is dedicated. The 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill 
of Rights reaffirm the philosophy of the Con- 
stitution of this Commonwealth. The Pre- 
amble of that constitution solemnly de- 
clares: 

“We, therefore, the people of Massachu- 
setts, acknowledging with grateful hearts the 
goodness of the great legislator of the uni- 
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verse, in affording us in the course of His 
providence, an opportunity ... of forming 
@ new constitution ...and devoutly im- 
ploring His direction ... do agree upon, or- 
dain and establish the following declaration 
of rights, and frame of government, as the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts.” ; 

Article II of the Constitution of our Com- 
monwealth refers to Almighty God as the 
“Supreme Being, the Great Creator and Pre- 
server of the universe.” Indeed, there 
should be peace in our minds, there should 
be a song in our hearts, because what a man 
is before God, that he is befere the Consti- 
tution of the country and the Common- 
wealth we love. Despite the cynics, the ma- 
terialistics, the secularists and the positivists 
in some academic halls, the glory of the 
American political system is that, for the 
first time in recorded history, a great people, 
formally and explicitly, made human rights 
the cornerstone of its political structure— 
and did so in the form of a definite profes- 
sion of politico-religious faith. Ours is a 
country with a God; and, precisely for that 
reason, ours is a country whose philosophy 
exalts and respects the dignity and liberty 
of His human creatures. 

II. THE TOTALITARIAN PHILOSOPHY 


The tragic irony of democracy is that at 
the very moment when our American Repub- 
lic was born in a grand profession of politico- 
religious faith—faith in the existence of God, 
in the reality of His natural law, in the fact 
of inalienable rights beyond the reach of any 
government, at that very moment the foun- 
dations of that faith were already shaking in 
a large part of what we used to call Chris- 
tendom. The young Republic had not yet 
attained its maturity before it was assailed 
and buffeted from across the sea by a mael- 
strom of political and social theories which 
pounded away at the foundations of her po- 
litical philosophy. ‘Thomas Hobbes’ theory 
of the Leviathan state laid the foundation 
of modern totalitarianism. David Hume’s 
skepticism cast doubt upon the ability of the 
human mind to attain to any objective truth. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau’s anti-intellectualism 
cast aspersions upon any rational explana- 
tion of human life. Jeremy Bentham’s util- 
itarianism repudiated the age-old norm of 
morality. Emmanuel Kant drove a wedge 
between the legal and the moral orders. 
Herbert Spencer’s sociological evolution cast 
aside fixed principles of morality and of the 
natural law. John Austin’s jurisprudence 
completed the legal bridge to the modern 
totalitarian state. These philosophies, and 
the materialistic concepts of Hegel, Marx, and 
Engels, melted down into an amorphous 
philosophy of so-called positivism and prag- 
matism, these are the ideas fighting for dom- 
inance in this country and in the world 
today. 

The battle is on, make no mistake about it. 
Our modern legal and sociological positivists 
pooh-pooh the very notion of the natural law 
as a medieval fiction, which served a useful 
purpose in its day, but is now obsolete—and 
never had any objective existence. To them, 
therefore, inalienable rights are so much 
metaphysical nonsense. There are no duties 
in conscience; because morality, in its last 
analysis, is merely current good taste. There 
are no principles; there are merely prevailing 
formulae of expediency. Above all, there are 
no absolutes; no absolutes, that is, except 
pragmatic public policy—which means the 
absolute state. 

The rise of positivistic state absolutism to 
challenge the American philosophy of gov- 
ernment so impressed the late Justice Robert 
H. Jackson, of the United States Supreme 
Court, that in a lecture, which his untimely 
death prevented him from delivering, he 


wrote: 
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“* * * The 19th century closed with Amer- 
icans repeating the phrases of the Declara- 
tion of Independence about the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God, but the real 
attitude was that attributed by Knicker- 
bocker to the Connecticut Yankees, who re- 
solved to be governed by the laws of God— 
until they found time to make better ones. 
The so-called positivists took over, and any 
command that some authority had physical 
power to enforce became law. Since the 
Nuremberg post mortem of the Hitler regime, 
few will believe that these positivist doc- 
trines are weapons in the struggle to pre- 
serve liberty. 

“Meanwhile, Marx and Engels, two stran- 
ers to the actual workings of our Ameri- 
an system, had formulated the revolutionary 
scheme of values which under new leader- 
ship is now our worldwide rival. Their 
doctrine teaches that there is no such thing 
as natural law or impartial justice, that the 
law is and should be a weapon of the class 
in power and administered in its interests, 
that law rests on the authority of force 
and not on any inherent rightfulness, that 
the object of its protection is the dominant 
group rather than the individual, and that 
it should not be administered by neutral 
judges but by class-conscious and class- 
serving judges. The Communists reject our 
claims to liberty as abstract intellectual- 
ism, if not hypocricy, and claim that our 
free Government is a sham to conceal eco- 
nomic exploitation of the most numerous 
class—the proletariat—which should _ be 
aroused to support the Communists in con- 
tainment of our system and its eventual 
overthrow.” (The Supreme Court as a Unit 
of Government, p. 5.) 

It is the tragedy of our generation that 
the philosophy of a country with a God is 
not the philosophy of the predatory na- 
tions now threatening the destruction of 
civilization. In reality, our civilization is 
faced with the age-old conflict between the 
idea of the natifal law and the idea of the 
absolute state. The modern name of the 
absolute state is totalitarianism; but its 
name is its only novelty. It is a retrogres- 
sion to ancient Caesarism; the deification 
of the state, upon the specious grounds of 
public policy, to the degradation of human 
personality. The state is not the servant 
but the master, the alpha and omega of all 
things, the ultimate criterion of truth and 
the last norm of right. Human beings, their 
nature, purpose and destiny. have signifi- 
cance only by the yardstick of state utility. 
Will is substituted for reason; might becomes 
right; law becomes organized brutality. 
The fires of human liberty are extinguished, 
because there are no inalienable rights: 
there are no inalienable rights, because 
there is no natural law; there is no natural 
law, because there is no eternal law; there is 
no eternal law, because there is no God—no 
God, but Caesar. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THF CONFLICT 

think that philosophy is a mere 
matter of irrelevant theory? Do you doubt 
that ideas have the awful power within 
themselves to make and destroy and remake 
civilizations? Then back 14 years to 
the time when mankind was entering one of 
the greatest catastrophes of human history. 
The United States was not yet, formally 
at least. involved in World War II: but the 
impact of the armed conflict raging in Eurcpe 
transformed America into 48 vast debating 
societies. The air was filled with strident 
shouts of argument and rebuttal, of invective 
and recrimination, of fear and hysteria. In 
the Halls of Congress, in the headlines and 
over the air, at every public and private 
gathering, statesmen of renown and un- 
known men in the streets furiously debated 
the paramount issue of the day: Interven- 
tion or isolation, should we enter the war or 
6tay But suddenly our voices were 
étilled. The issue was brought to a head and 


come 


as 
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settled by others. For, on December 7, 1941, 
the bloodstained fist of totalitarianism 
reached across the Pacific and plunged a 
dagger in our back. 

The roar of a plane, the crash of a bomb, 
and the cries of mangled and dying Ameri- 
cans echoed over the waters into the hills 
and plains and valleys of our land. Who does 
not remember the shock of Pearl Harbor? 
The maddening messages which broke over 
the radio that peaceful Sunday afternoon? 
Who does not remember that initial monient 
of stunned and bewildered silence? But'who 
does nct remember the very next moment, 
the instant of unanimous and unified action. 
Our disputes were over. Our debates were at 
anend. Our arguments were done. Atl over 
the land, from home and school, from farm 
and factory, from career and ambitioa and 
loved ones, in a stupendous dedicatory action, 
there rushed American youth—miljions of 
them—to camp, to ship, to plane, to foxhole. 
A united voice from platform and pulpit, 
from radio and press and newsreel, inspired 
them to do battie against the scourge of 
totalitarianism, against this new Cresarism 
which had the world by the throat; inspired 
them to fight, to suffer, to die if necessary-— 
not in the name of skepticism or cynicism 
or materialism or pragmatism or positivisni— 
but, in so many words, for the American 
philosophy and way of life, for the inalienable 
rights of man, for the dignity of the Jiwnan 
personality, for the liberation cf small na- 
tions, for the four freedoms everywhere, that 
by their sacrifice the lights of human liberty 
might go on again all over the worid. And 
so inspired they fought, they suffered, ana 
many thousands of them laid down their 
young lives; on the seven seas, and in every 
land from Berlin to Tokyo. 

Who can forget those who did not come 
back? I cannot. I cannot, because it was 
my privilege to know many of them. to live 
with them, to laugh with them, to fear with 
them, to grieve with them, to confess and 
anoint them, and to love them. I cannot, 
because in the acrid smoke and lurid flame 
of battle I saw them go down; and I buried 
them at sea in the pitch blackness of the 
night. in the Marianas, the New Hebrides, 
the Philippines. Yes, these, our own, are 
dead. I cannot wipe away the sadness of 
their passing. But neither can I lose the 
inner peace and the fierce pride which stems 
trom the conviction that they Gied, under 
the living God, for something worth while. 
They had a country with a genuine brother- 
hood of man, because it was predicated upon 
the fatherhood of God. And their reward is 
now the eternal company cf their God. 

Would you judge the philosophy of a coun- 
try without a God by its fruits? Then come 
with me to the Nuremberg trials and hear 
a Nazi commander calmly testify to the 
efficiency with which, under governmental 
orders, he supervised the systematic murder 
of 2,500,000 innocent human beings in the 
extermination camp at Auschwitz. Smell 
the smoke of the ovens of Buchenwald, listen 
to the silence in the Katyn Forest, hear the 
riveting of chains in the slave labor camps 
of Siberia, hear the tramping feet of faceless 
Zombies marching in the Red Square of 
Moscow; see the screaming fanatics storm- 
ing over the Yalu River to waste their lives 
in the red mud of Korea; behold the mangled 
bodies, the rotting corpses, the crippled 
minds, the broken hearts, the crushed 
liberties—the stench of physical and spiritual 
death—in the lands behind the Iron Curtain 
where modern Caesars have set up countries 
without aGod. Yes, if you have.the stomach 
for it, read the recent diabolical double-talk 
of Soviet peace intentions and United States 
war mongering, emitted by Nikolai Bulganin 
and Nikita Khrushchev in their recent barn- 
storming tour through India and Pakistan. 
Nikolai and Nikita have a country without 
a brotherhood of man, precisely because they 
repudiate the fatherhood of God. 
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spilled and American lives were sacrificeg », ie 2 th 
a military victory. Our enemies SUrTendere oP 
But then came Korea. Our own boys . ural | 
dead. Hitler is dead, Mussolini is dead aa the 2 
now Stalin is dead. But totalitarianign , jm 2 
not dead. Totalitarianism is sti}) stalki they 
over a major portion of God’s earth, Crushing =, 
the human spirit, stifling human ampiti, forte! 
and repressing the natural and inaliengyy, other’ 
rights of hundreds of millions of our fejio good 
human beings. Only the callous can Say Ye and 
have liberated the smaller nations. Only the cate. 
cynical can say we have secured the foy = 
freedoms everywhere. Only the blind ¢ e 
say that the lights of human liberty hare i 
come on again all over the world. Js th the : 
the victory for which we fought? The Wine s z 
of victory is turning to gall in our mouth: a 
the flame of peace is flickering to ashes ;, = 
our hands. Surely this is not the victory fe amer 
which we fought. “ 8 
Iv. THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE aa 
Why have we been so bitterly disappointe: enac' 
Is it not because the war was a two-fo own 
war: one of force, and one of ideas? The In 

















first, the war of physical force, resulted j; Brow 
military victory in World War II and ins 483) 
stalemate in Korea. But the second, the yy 9% endi 
of ideas, has hardly begun. The ideas of oy discr 























































































enemies are gathering Momentum on thy educ 
world-wide front. A soldier can be sho fm intt 
down; but ideas are bullet-proof. And thy this 
second war of ideas is even more importan the 
than the war of force. Because, in the loy ideal 
run, human beings are determined and goy. J pen 
erned more by ideas than by force. What js jm Som 
the challenge? it ts 

First: It is obvious, I trust, that we mur regu 
build and maintain our military defenses, ¢ IR Stat 
whatever cost, to deter the Soviet Union In 
from launching the thermo-nuciear weap. 9 D9?! 
ons which threaten the end of Civilization chus 
as we now know it. crim 

Second: We must build and improve an Mj UP 
American foreign policy which wil! deal with cong 
all the nations of the world—not on the b- oni 
sis of a cynical “enlightened self-interest'— hop 
but on the basis of the natural and inalien- JB )24 
able rights and obligations of all. Ir 

Third: And this is specific to the purpose! J ! P 
tonight’s meeting, we must assume the re J Poll 
sponsibility of demonstrating to the who of | 
world, both slave and free, by the treat- Fed 
ment of all our own citizens that the Amer ert 
ican philosophy of government must preva! life 
over the totalitarian. This can be done int cate 
better way than by improving the practic evi 
program of civil liberties here in these United mal 
States. And that program can be improved ing 

For the fundamental principles of the nei- mf 
ural law, universal and immutable as the hu- wal 
man nature from which they derive. requut Hol 
rational application to the constantly cha the 
ing political, economic, and social condition ori 
of civil society. The application of the natv- bee 
ral law postulates change as the Circull- to 
stances of human existence change. It rep the 
diates a naive and smug complacency in ut si 
status quo. It demands a reasoned a 
ceptance of the good, and a rejection of the ] 
bad, in all that is new. It commands @ cru: Pe 
cal search for the better. It requires an @ pe 
haustive scrutiny of all the available data 0! - 
history, politics, economics, sociology, Ps - 





chology, philosophy, and every other per: 
nent font of human knowledge. Of primar 
importance, it insists that the search iors 
better corpus juris be made in the light of we 
origin, nature, dignity and destiny of mar 
and in the knowledge of the origin, natwe 
purpose, and limitations of the state. 

This is not an easy task. Natura! 
does indeed imply the existence of some 
human rights which are absolute and 1 
alienable, such as the right to life, worshi? 
marriage, property, labor, speech, locome 
tion, assembly, reputation, etc. These # 
absolute in the sense that they derive from 
human nature; they are not mere hane- 
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in the sense that they are unlimited in 


It is commonplace in classical nat- 


dere scope law philosophy that human rights, even 
S ate he most fundamental mentioned above, are 
Lang ted. They are limited in the sense that 
Sm js ey are subject to specification, qualifica- 
kine ion, expansion and contraction, and even 
shiny forfeltUre of exercise, as the equal rights of 
ition, HP o¢hers and the demands of the common 
Nadie ME ood from circumstance to circumstance, 
elloy . from time to time, reasonably indi- 
'Y We me Human rights are absolute only in 
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the sense of the minimal requirements of 
g just and ordered liberty. 

The American philosophy of government, 
the natural law with its inalienable rights, 
js not self-executing. The Bill of Rights 
itself, and the other civil liberties guar- 
anteed by articles I, III, IV, and VI, and by 
amendments XIII, XIV, and XV are not self- 
axecuting. These articles and amendments 
need and demand practical implementation 
pr way of judicial interpretation, statutory 
enactments, and sincere acceptance in our 
own personal and private lives. 

In the field of judicial interpretation, 
Brown v. the Board of Education (347 U.S. 
433) and Bolling v. Sharpe (347 U. S. 497), 
ending forever the long and disgraceful 
discrimination against Negroes in public 
education, is a triumph of first magnitude 
inthe advance of our civil liberties. I think 
this gathering should salute the courage, 
the justice, and the devotion to American 
ideals manifested by our unanimeus Su- 
preme Court in these historic decisions. 
Some progress has been made, and I trust 
itis only the beginning, by administrative 
regulations following the lead of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

In the field of statutory enactments, I am 
happy that the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, by its commission against dis- 
crimination, has exhibited inspiring leader- 
ship to her sister States. I think we should 
congratulate the Massachusetts commission 
on its magnificent work, with the prayerful 
hope that complacency will never dim its 
leadership. 

In the field of Federal legislation, however, 
I personally cannot be happy. Responsible 
political leaders and the campaign platforms 
of both parties have repeatedly promised 
Federal legislation in the area of civil lib- 
erties. Patriotic leaders from all walks of 
life have repeatedly and consistently advo- 
cated congressional action in the field of 
civil liberties. In 1947, President Harry Tru- 
man’s Committee on Civil Rights, after hold- 
ing extensive hearings, submitted a mag- 
nificent report recommending legislation 
which would eliminate vicious discrimina- 
ton among citizens of the United States on 
the basis of race, creed, color, or national 
ongin. Of recent years, over 100 bills have 
been submitted for the same purpose but 
to date, despite political platforms, despite 
the promises of political leaders, and despite 
te pleas of patriotic leaders in private life, 
nothing has been done by Congress. 

I realize that the job is not easy. The 
Federal security program 1s unsatisfactory 
aad needs serious improvement without 
jeopardizing either security or liberty. In 
this difficult task there will not be much 
help from the crackpots of the right or 
the screwballs of the left, or from the hys- 
“rla which befogs the issue from both 
extremes. 

_ We are still waiting and: hoping for the 
‘ong-promised revision of the McCarran Im- 
migration Act which so shamefully discrimi- 
— against the peoples of some countries. 
“and when the Congress corrects this in- 
*quity I shall remember with less embar- 
tassment the inscription on the base of the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor. That 
statue facing across the waters of the At- 
‘antic to the countries of Europe has in- 
scribed on its base the following: 
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“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, 
to me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


But even with the best of judicial inter- 
pretation and the best of statutory enact- 
ments, the fullness and magnificence of the 
American ideal of liberty will never prevail 
among us unless and until we private citi- 
zens accept it with conviction and practice 
it with sincerity in our own personal and 
private lives. A symptom of that conviction 
and of that practice would, for instance, be 
the disappearance of words like “nigger” and 
“kike” ahd “mick” and “wop” and “sheeny” 
and “heinie”’ and “frog” and “spick” and 
“preaser” and the rest of the contemptible 
language of racial bigotry. In the area of 
our national security, Sidney Hook has this 
to say: 

“In the long run, however, neither laws 
nor security agencies, as necessary as they 
are, can constitute a lasting defense of demo- 
cratic institutions, if the will to freedom is 
not strong in a people. * * * The Weimar 
Republic and Czechoslovakia are both illus- 
trations of what happens when citizens idly 
watch conspirators paralyze the defensive 
powers of a democracy, avoid the fatiguing 
task of exposing and struggling against the 
conspirators in their multifarious guises and 
activities in the shop, on the street, in the 
schools, and rely mainly on the protective 
arm of the state itself infected with the 
germs of conspiracy.” (Heresy, Yes; Con- 
spiracy, No, p. 118.) 

This is neither the forum nor the occasion, 
nor do I have the competence, to discuss the 
particular merits of the many and various 
bills which have been filed in the interests 
of civil liberty. Wherefore I have devoted 
most of my time in an attempt to outline 
the American philosophy of law which de- 
mands statutory implementation in order to 
be effective. And effective it must be, if we 
are to convince the world that our philoso- 
phy is something supremely worth while. 
¥or totalitarianism can only be defeated by 
a total dedication to the American philoso- 
phy of life and ef liberty. It is, indeed, the 
age-old philosophy which conquered the an- 
cient Caesar and remade the Roman Empire, 
whieh defeated and civilized the barbarian 
hordes, which overthrew the divine right 
of kings, which crushed nazism and fascism, 
and which is now engaged in a titanic strug- 
gle with atheistic communism. It is the 
philosophy which once united all Christen- 
dom, and which, some day, please God, will 
reunite a free and peaceful world. 

Finally, my fellow citizens, your American 
philosophical heritage can never be ‘“‘divi- 
sive”; for the philosophy of the natural law 
is not specifically Catholic, or Protestant, 
or Jewish. It is the philosophy which is 
logically antecedent to the theology of every 
revealed religion. It is the philosophy of the 
pagan—in the classical sense of the word 
“pagan,’? namely, one who worships Almighty 
God albeit without the profit of supernatural 
revelations. 

In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, I 
would like to state, as a Catholic priest, that 
there will never be a doubt as to where the 
Catholic Church will stand in the struggle 
ahead to defend the American philosophy of 
life and of liberty. The Catholic Church 
will be, where she has always been, on the 
side of the natural and inalienable rights of 
every human being on the face of God's 
earth, regardless of race, or color, or creed, 
or position. Against the cynical terror of 
race and blood and Communist class hatred, 
the Catholic Church will teach, as she has 
always taught, that in the eyes of God there 
is neither white, nor black, nor brown, nor 
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yellow, nor red; neither Jew nor Gentile nor 
Barbarian nor Scythian; but all are brothers 
in Christ Jesus. She will fight, with all her 
moral power, against the modern Caesars as 
she did against the old. For in loving obedi- 
ence to her divine founder, she will continue 
to render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that are 
God’s. And this she will do, come rack, 
come rope, unto the end of time. 





Fiftieth Anniversary of Planters Nut & 
Chocolate Co. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include the following article 
commemorating the 50th anniversary of 
the Planters Co., which appeared in 
the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent. 
This company, one of the finest and most 
successful enterprises in this country, 
was begun on what you might call “a 
shoelace” in my hometown of Wilkes- 
Barre, and through foresight, ingenuity, 
and sound production and merchandiz- 
ing techniques by the late Mr. Obici and 
Mr. Peruzzi, grew into the great organi- 
zation that it is today. 


PLANTERS FIRM OBSERVING Irs GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


The 50th anniversary of the founding of 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. in this city 
by the late Amedio Obici and Mario Peruzzi 
is being observed this year by the firm. The 
peanut and nut enterprise was founded in 
this city back in May, 1906. 

The golden jubilee anniversary observance 
was opened last month when about 400 offi- 
cials and members of the firm’s sales force 
held a 2-day jubilee conference and get- 
together at Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
In attendance were personnel from every 
branch of the multimillion dollar business 
enterprise that the cofounders, Amedo Obici 
and Maria Peruzzi, envisioned while the for- 
mer was still pushing a peanut card around 
Public Square and the latter was hoping to 
make use of valuable experience on distribu- 
tion gained with a European merchandising 
firm where he worked before coming to this 
county at the age of 19. 

LOCAL OBSERVANCE 

Originally plans called for the golden jubi- 
lee observance here in Wyoming Valley to 
follow closely the Chicago meeting but the 
passing of the late Mario Peruzzi, cofounder 
of the firm, last month in Mercy Hospital, 
forced postponement of the dinner party 
planned for area associates of the firm. 

Tuesday night in Hotel Redington, the 
Wilkes-Barre office of the firm will hold its 
jubilee dinner party for valley residents em- 
ployed at the Seuth Main Street office and 
plant. Dinner will be served at 7:15, pre- 
ceded by a cocktail hour at 6:30. 

Ralph J. Lisman of Kingston will be master 
of ceremonies. He is a member of the firm’s 
board of directors, executive director of one 
of the firm’s wholly owned subsidiaries, the 
National Peanut Corp., which operates the 
famed Peanut Stores in 18 States east of the 
Mississippi, Texas, and Arkansas, and who 
has been with the firm more than 380 years. 
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LONG SERVICE 

Michael Kwochka of Mountain Top, with 
€5 years service and assistant sales director, 
will give the firm’s local associates a report 
on the Chicago celebration; P. J. Miller, of 
Tunkhannock, sales manager, who has been 
with the firm 36 years, will be among the 
speakers. A message also will be given by 
Frank A. English of Kingston, vice president 
of the board. of directors, executive director 
of the parent company, who has 39 years of 
service. 

Thomas Sangiuliano, 302 South River 
Street, with 49 years of service, and Miss 
Mary Sapser, 474 North Pennsylvania Avenue, 
who is completing her 45th year, will be 
honored. 

Included on the program will be an illus- 
trated review of the history and growth of 
the firm. A varied program of entertain- 
ment by the Walsh Trio will be given. 

Highlight of the program will be the pre- 
sentation of service pins to longtime em- 
ployees. Those having 25 years of service 
or more—that are 20—will receive service 
pins with diamond chips in addition to a 
savings bond. Presentation of the pins will 
be by Ralph J. Lisman, assisted by Irving 
Frank, assistant secretary of the board of 
directors. Service pins will be presented to 
44 longtime employees at the dinner Tues- 
day night. 


The Coast Guard Moves in Rough Seas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
genuine pride that I point to the ever- 
present vigilance and courage of the 
United States Coast Guard as evidenced 
by the rescue of the Essex yacht Victoria 
off the New England coast. Therefore, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I wish to include the following 
article on the subject from the Novem- 
ber 24 issue of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant: 

THE COAST GUARD MOVES IN ROUGH SEAS 


The weather is something that preoccupies 
the landlubber when it’s bad or good, but it 
keeps up with the seagoing all the time. 
The recent spell of rough weather hit hard 
at New England coastal sailors. It marooned 
a troop of visitors on the radar tower off 
Boston for 5 days, cut off contact with a 
Liberian freighter after a distress call on 
Sunday and trapped the Essex yacht Victoria 
southeast of New York so that it needed a 
tow back to safety. The Coast Guard had a 

usy week end. 

Victoria was trying to make it to Bermuda. 
It had been forced back on one start by nasty 
weather in the sound, but gamely tried 
again under some handicaps. The weather 
wouldn’t cooperate, and the heavy seas that 
put her deck awash jeopardized the vessel 
and the lives of the six aboard. 

These are the hazards of the mariner, who 
has long had to cope with the vagaries of the 
weather. On balance, Victoria and its crew 
were lucky. It may be argued that they took 
some calculated risks in setting out in the 
face of the lesson taught by the sound, but 
breaking through to calm water has always 
been the ambition of the sailor, and in the 
face of a bitter winter setting in, it is a log- 
ical goal. But many a mariner, including 
Victoria’s team, can give thanks again for the 
sturdy Coast Guard. 
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Labor Turns to Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the September 19 issue of 
the publication Broadcasting-Telecast- 
ing an article by an old friend of mine, 
Mr. Morris S. Novik, entitled ‘Labor 
Turns to Radio.” 

Mr. Novik is one of the veterans in the 
field of radio and television. He is a 
pioneer—one of the early pioneers and 
most eminent figures today—in the use 
of radio and television as an educational 
medium by the great labor organiza- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
teresting article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

LABOR TURNS TO RADIO 
(By M.S. Novik) 

Lest anyone think, from the title of this 
piece, that labor is a newcomer to radio let 
the record show that labor started using 
commercial radio more than 5 years ago; and 
has been using the medium consistently on a 
year-round basis since then; and that labor 
uses radio on a Monday through Friday 
schedule. More than that, labor plans to 
continue using radio. 

From the commercial aspect. labor in radio 
is a good success story for the industry. For 
not only has it been a consistent user but 
it has also increased its use of commercial 
time and can point to a number of specific 
instances where broadcasting really deliv- 
ered the goods. 

And this despite the interesting point that 
what labor has to sell is a way of life and 
not a piece of merchandise from a shelf. 

The background on how and why labor 
turned to radio goes back to the days of the 
NRA and the Wagner Act during the depres- 
sion. AS a result of that legislation the 
labor movement grew by leaps and bounds. 
This growth was so tremendous and there 
were so many new members wanting to learn 
about trade unions that no union hall, not 
even Madison Square Garden, was large 
enough to hold the audience. 

For example, one union, the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, had over 
150,000 new members. So in February of 
1984 I produced, for the ILGWU, the first 
network labor program. It was a weekly 
series titled The Union Assembly and its 
primary function was educational. 

To provide the sparkle that would carry the 
educational portions we used good music— 
actually, it was the first time chamber music 
groups like the Gordon String Quartet, the 
Compinsky Trio and the Coolidge Quartet 
had been on radio—and show business names 
like Eddie Cantor, George Jessel, Morton 
Downey and Molly Picon. All this plus talks 
by nhewsworthy personalities like Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the then Secretary of 
Labor Frances’ Perkins, United States 
Senators Wagner and LaFollette, the then 
Governors Lehman of New York and Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania, and New York City’s Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia. 

This was so effective, on the network level, 
that in May of 1934 when Local 89, the Ital- 
ian Dressmakers Union of the ILGWU, found 
itself with 40,000 new members in the met- 
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ropolitan New York area, this locaj 
developed a similar program. 

Local 89 started with a weekly hoy 
WEVD New York in the Italian langyy 
using operatic concerts for entertainme; 
and top names for the talks. That Local 
program which started over 20 years ago { 
still on the air, using the same format. and 
now has a regional hookup of stations along 
the East Coast. 

So, when in 1949 the American Federatig, 
of Labor considered the use of radio, the 
labor movement had a precedent. 

The reasons for the AFL's move to rag, 
were no secret. As the executive coy) 
of the AFL stated in its 1950 report to tip 
convention, “With the vast majority of th 
press, radio, and magazines still bitte 
opposed to labor’s objectives and still cq. 
ducting what amounts to a deliberate cap. 
paign of propaganda against labor's policjx 
and activities, it becomes increasingly in 
portant that labor present its own side of ty 
story to the public by whatever mean 
possible.” 

Around the country, at that time, the: 
were eight million AFL members in 30, 
locals. (Now there are 10 million.) A go 
newscast, on a national network, could reach 
our members and the general public tm 
Our problem was to find a network, an q. 
perienced and qualified newsman who cou 
build an audience, and to do it all on; 
limited budget. 

On January 1, 1950, the AFL started; 
Monday-through-Friday quarter-hour ney. 
cast over 150 stations of the Mutual Broa. 
casting System. To stay within the $750, 
budget we broadcast 5 times a week in the 3} 
major markets, only thrice weekly in th 
other 125. 

In most areas we were no different than 
any other national sponsor starting a big 
network program. We worried about the 
possible competition of the then new m- 
dium of television; we fussed about ov 
spotlight ad schedule, and we fretted abou 
notifying our 30,000 locals around the cour 
try about the correct time and day ani 
station in their area. 

There was one area where we differed ani 
that difference was mighty big: It was in the 
program content and the commercial trea: 
ment. From the very beginning the AFL 
realized it had to be even more circumspe' 
that Caesar’s wife; the news on this program 
had to be factual, impartial, and compre 
hensive. The commercials had to be educi 
tional, effective, and logical. There could % 
no vitriolic blasts, no bellicose hard sé. 
and the name of the sponsor must never 
camouflaged. 

It was quite an ice jam we had to break 
those days back in 1950, but the AFL sut 
ceded. Not only have we stayed with rad 
but evidence of our effectiveness and Vilt 
cation of our approach came a year late! 
when in 1951, the CIO started its own dij 
newscast on another network. 

Today, as most everyone knows, the AFL 
presents Edward P. Morgan, veteran nev 
paperman and newscaster who headed te 
CBS newsdesk for radio and TV before takids 
the AFL program, while the CIO offers Jott 
W. Vandercook, another veteran editor aa 
newscaster and ex-NBC commentator. Bot! 
programs are Monday-through-Friday ne 
work features and both newscasters hat 
complete editorial freedom. ; 

Another interesting note, and one unusul 
facet of the commercial treatment, {s thé 
the plug does not break into the middle 
the program. There’s a brief opening a? 
less than a minute of commercial at the ve 
close of the newscast. 

One direct result of the success of thet 
network programs by the AFL and the ci0 
is the use of radio by local labor groups @ 
local stations in their own communities. 


. 
Some of these unions sponsor footb® 
games, others baseball, still others offer mus 
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cal show! 
sponsors, 


s, and some participate as co-op 
in their hometowns, of Drew Pear- 
Martin Agronsky, Quincy Howe, etc., 
son, “ochers underwrite local newscasts. All 
ee do this consistently as a method of 
o oping their identity in and with their 
Cast every instance, the commercials 
our local programs are devoted to the 
Sai of the community. Thus one com- 
sadel may call for blood donors for the 
ie pank and another may stress the union 
articipation in the community chest drive. 
an example of the commercial treat- 
ment used by labor, here is what the AFL 
did on the Edward P. Morgan program dur- 
ing the weeK of September 5 through 9. 
“phe upcoming merger of the AFL and 
clo will strengthen the campaign for better 
hools, decent housing, good roads, etc. 
“Despite the conference at the summit 
there is no assurance that Soviet Russia 
sincerely desires to cooperate for peace. The 
free world must continue to maintain the 
strongest possible defense program, etc.” 
“The merger of the AFL and CIO will re- 
sult in a united American labor movement 
with 15 million members standing solidly 
together for freedom, democracy and hu- 
man progress, and resisting with all its power 
any form of dictatorship, including com- 
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: munism.” 


“The AFL has succeeded over tne years in 
winning substantial advances in the Ameri- 
can standard of living. If you work for a 
living the AFL is working for you.” 

And here is the complete commercial for 
Tuesday, September 6, 1955: 

“Opening of the new school year under- 
lines the fact that our country has failed 
tocome to grips with its educational prob- 
lems. The school shortage is more acute 
than ever. The lack of qualified teachers 
persists because standards have not been 
raised to &@ point high enough to attract 
young people to this noble profession. The 
AFL is convinced that this is one problem 
that time alone will not solve. A coordi- 
nated program of action is required—at the 
Federal level along with community and 
State cooperation. We have long advocated 
an effective program of Federal aid to edu- 
cation and we believe Congress should make 
this its first order of business when it re- 
convenes in January. The children of our 
country are its greatest asset and we can- 
not ignore their acute educational needs 
without imperiling our free way of life.” 
These programs have been most efiective. 
This we know just as the national brand ad- 
vertiser Knows if his program is clicking. 
For the AFL's equivalent of the retailer is 
the 30,000 union meetings that occur each 
week all over the country. This considerable 
grass roots sample soon lets ‘‘the home office” 
know if it's not pleased. And the rank and 
file like what we do and so do their neigh- 
bors and friends. 

In the more than 5% years since the AFL 
started its network news prosram, labor has 
learned a lot about the use of radio. In re- 
cent years it has been using the broadcast 
medium to meet specific local and regional 
problems 

The United Auto Workers (UAW) created 
4tegional network to air daily reports on the 
status of contract negotiations for the bene- 
fit ot its members and their communities. 
. The Hatmakers Union used radio last year 
‘0 get its side of a strike story across to its 
members and their neighbors. 

In Miami, where a Hotel Workers Union 
stuck for a new contract, they turned to 
Nadio to get their story across. 

Th New York City last year, the AFL used 
local radio in its drive to reorganize the 
waterfront, 





a the best success story of all, about 
iets use of radio, is the one that happened 
sats After more than a year of 
~S8Uation every railroad but one signed new 


this year, 
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contracts with the railway unions. That one 
exception was the Louisville & Nashville, a 
railroad serving 16 southern States. The 
lack of a contract resulted in a stirke that 
involved 25,000 workers in some 40 communi- 
ties throughout the 16 States. Since it wasa 
railroad, the mediation of the strike was un- 
der Federal jurisdiction and took place in 
Washington, D. C. 


LABOR TELLS ITS SIDE 


As often happens in situations like this, 
the newspapers, with few exceptions, told one 
side of the story. Even the statements of 
union Officials were not being used. And 
since the mediation negotiations were going 
on in Washington the union had no fast line 
of communication to its members and to 
their communities. 

All sorts of rumors spread like wildfire. 
The union members found themselves ac- 
cused of sabotage, shootings, rioting and 
wrecking; the familiar reports of back-to- 
work and break-the-strike started to crop 
up. The railroad got its story across, the 
ecare rumors cropped up anew each day and, 
because it had no fast line of communication, 
the union members were often confused and 
the townspeople more so. The situation was 
fluid and, since the economics of the com- 
munities were affected by the strike, there 
were potential areas of violence ail over the 
rozion. 

The answer was a hookup of 89 stations 
all through the 16 southeastern States in- 
volved. Twice daily, at 12:05 p. m. and 
8: 25 p. m., 6 days each week, direct from 
Washington where the negotiations were in 
progress, President G. E. Leighty of the 
railroad telegraphers and chairman of the 
joint negotiating committee, reported to the 
workers and the communities. (When 
Leighty was in negotiations President T. C. 
Carroll of the maintenance-of-way employ- 
ees pinch-hit; the important thing being 
that again it was a union executive that the 
members knew and an executive that was 
participating in the negotiations.) He ex- 
plained and interpreted what was happening 
around the bargaining table and covered the 
reasons leading up to the strike. 

For 5 weeks the unions used this regional 
hookup of stations. After the first week the 
terrors and tensions disappeared. The union 
members and the townspeepie knew what 
was happening; some of the newspapers 
found they had to cover both sides of the 
story. And, believe it or not, the railroad 
found it had to buy radio time to justify 
itself to the people in some of the areas af- 
fected by the strike. 

This L. & N. strike story is a perfect ex- 
ample of how the speed and coverage of radio 
quickly and effectively stabilized a potential 
trouble area that would adversely aifect both 
the unions and the communities. So far as 
labor is concerned, this series of radio pro- 
grams opened contact with the general pub- 
lic, as well as the union members, and bene- 
fited both. 

This successful use of radio by labor didn’t 
come easy; it required a lot of work and 
doing. When labor first wanted to buy net- 
work time, 2 of the 4 national chains would 
not accept its business and many of the 
local stations were suspicious of labor and its 
objectives. Even now, after 5 years, some 
are still suspicious. Permit me to use some 
of Ed. Morgan's words, from his July 4 pro- 
gram, to cover this: 

“Traveling back and forth across the 
country, as I have just done, people ask you 
such questions as these: How much control 
does the sponsor exercise over your broad- 


casts? How much editing and censoring of 
news and comment does the sponsor do? 


What ‘line’ does the sponsor dictate that 
you follow? The answer is, to their surprise, 
none, on all counts, 

“I raise this point for two reasons: first, a 
reporter likes to try to build up a reputation 
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of what might be called responsible inde- 
pendence. If he takes pride in his work, he 
wants to avoid becoming, or even seeming to 
become, a mouthpiece, which means he wants 
to preserve the right to make his own mis- 
takes. That is why, as I mentioned on Jan- 
uary 3, there is nothing in the agreements 
with the network and/or the sponsor, in fine 
print or otherwise, inhibiting this corre- 
spondent’s editorial freedom. 

“The second point is more interesting and, 
I think, generally more important. It stems 
from this question: Why do people assume, 
almost automatically, that if a labor union, 
or a labor federation, sponsors something, it 
has an ulterior motive, whereas if a business 
does, it is merely interested in selling a prod- 
uct or a service? The answer to this is not 
a simple one but I think a large part of it 
lies in the fact that the public in the past has 
regarded organized labor in a combative 
sense, as possibly a necessary but belligerent 
evil. Only recentiy has it dawned on the 
ordinary citizen, including this one, how 
heavy a stake unions have in, and how posi- 
tive an influence they have on social progress. 
If this is a plug for my sponsor, let the most 
be made of it. It is made as a sincere ob- 
servation on the basis of experience.” 

Now, one final word, as to the effectiveness 
of the AFL's newscasts. In January of 1955 
we started on a new network, ABC, with a 
new commentator, Ed Morgan, at a new time. 
After 6 months, the ratings show that the 
program delivers homes at a cost per thou- 
sand of $2.36 and delivers listeners at a cost 
per thousand of only $1.52. 

This, we feel, is one of the best, if not the 
best, buys of network newscasts across the 
board that any sponsor can make. We're 
satisfied and so are our members and our 
listeners. 








A Tribute to Free Poland 


: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orb, I include the following news article 
which appeared in the New York Times, 
January 15, 1956, which describes the 
ceremonies which took place when the 
merchant ship Wolna Polska—Free 
Poland—joined the world’s itinerant 
cargo trade. 

The article is as follows: 

A ship manned by Polish refugees took to 
the sea yesterday as a symbol of a free Polish 
merchant marine. 

A thousand persons bid bon voyage to the 
Wolna Polska (Free Poland) as the 10,000- 
ton Liberiy-type vessel left pier 42, Hudson 
River, to join the world’s itinerant cargo 
trade. Her first stop will be at Norfolk to 
take on coal for Genoa, Italy. 

A flag resembling the red and white stand- 
ard of Free Poland was hoisted just before 
sailing. It is the emblem of the Pulaski 
Transportation Line, organized by a group of 
Polish-American businessmen to charter the 
ship. 

Among those at the presailing ceremony 
were Vincent A. G. O’Connor, Commissioner 
of Marine and Aviation; Representative 
Thaddeus M. Machrowicz, Democrat, of Mich- 
igan; the Most Reverend Joseph J. Flannelly, 


auxiliary bishop of New York; Frank N. 

Piasecki and Walter I. Guzwicz, chairman 

and president, respectively of the Pulaski 
} 


Line; and e Polish- 
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American Congress and the Free 
Committee. 

The 37 crew members deserted ships in 
Europe or the United States to escape Com- 
munist oppression at home. Flying the flag 
of Liberia, since she cannot be registered 
in Communist Poland, the vessel is com- 
manded by Capt. Jan R. Cwiklinski, former 
master of the Polish liner Batory. 


Europe 


Review of United Nations Administrative, 
Personnel, and Budgetary Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recess our distinguished colleague 
and a hard-working, very able member 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
the Honorable CHESTER E. MERROW, de- 
livered a number of very fine addresses 
while serving as a United States Dele- 
gate to the 10th General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

There follows the first of these ad- 
dresses, delivered on October 11, 1955, 
which is the first time in the history of 
the United Nations that such a thor- 
ough overall review of the administrative 
progress and problems in the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies had 
ever been given: 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN 
THE UNITED NATIONS AND ITS AGENCIES 


(Statement by CHESTER E. MERROW, United 
States Representative to the General As- 
sembly) 

As you know, it has become almost a tradi- 
tion in the United States for the President 
to appoint at least two Members of the Con- 
gress to serve on the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations. As in all coun- 
tries, such an appointment is one of the 
nighest honors which one can receive. I ac- 
cordingly consider myself most fortunate to 
have been asked by President Eisenhower to 
serve as a delegate to this 10th General 
Assembly. 

In the course of these first days of the 
General Assembly, I have had an opportu- 
nity to meet a number of my fellow delegates 
from many other countries. We have ex- 
changed views on several topics. One of the 
favorite topics has been the comparison of 
assignments. In the course of our discus- 
sions, I have been struck by the fact that 
the Administrative and Budgetary Commit- 
tee, to which we here have been assigned, is 
a central and all-important committee. Al- 
though the functions of the Committee are 
comparable to the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of National Congresses and Parliaments, 
they also extend to broader problems of 
administration. 

You, Mr. Chairman [Hans Engen], as the 
respected Ambassador of Norway, a country 
known for its interest in administration and 
economy, and the distinguished Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee, Ambassador 
Aghnides, are among those whom I have met 
who share my own view of the importance 
of this Committee. 

Because it is essential that the importance 
of this body, the counterpart of similar com- 
mittees in our national parliaments, be 
fully understood, I hope I may be pardoned 
if I express my views on the work of the 
Administrative and Budgetary Committee 
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and on its place in the United Nations struc- 
ture. 

First, and of special importance, is the 
fact that the Administrative and Budgetary 
Commiittee is the only place in the United 
Naticns where the representatives of gov- 
ernmenits can examine together the organi- 
zational, administrative, and financial struc- 
ture of the various parts of the United 
Nations system to insure the development 
of a sound and integrated whole. This op- 
portunity is of particular interest to me. 
During my service in the Congress of the 
United States, I have had the privilege of 
serving as chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee on International Or- 
ganizations and Movements. This subcom- 
mittee conducted hearings and studied the 
eperations of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, and other international 
organizations. I was also head of a mis- 
sion that visited all of the specialized agen- 
cies located in Europe, as well as the branch 
office of the United Nations. This mission 
discussed with the key officials of these agen- 
cies many of the problems which ccncern 
us here. The report of the mission to the 
Congress has been printed and given pub- 
lic distribution. With Ambassador Agh- 
nides, I share the experience and memory of 
attending the 1945 conference in London 
that drafted the UNESCO constitution. All 
of this makes the opportunity for an ex- 
change of views in the General Assembly 
especially welcome. 

It is well, perhaps, in this 10th anniversary 
year of the United Nations, to begin with an 
across-the-board look at the developments in 
ovr major fields of concern—oreganizational 
matters, budgets and contributions, person- 
nel policy, and coordination of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 


GROWTH OF THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 


First, in the organizational field. The 
years since the establishment of the United 
Nations have seen a growth not only in the 
United Nations itself but also the develop- 
ment of 10 specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. There is the International Labor 
Organization, which -was originaliy part of 
the League of Nations and is seeking to 
raise labor standards and improve working 
conditions. The Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization has been established to improve 
food and agricultural production and distri- 

ution. To promote peace through collabo- 
ration in educational, scientific, and cuitural 
matters, there is the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
The International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion aims at developing international air 
transport and improving standards of inter- 
national air navigation. The task of facilita- 
ting exchange of mail and improving world 
postal services falls to the Universal Postal 
Union, one of the oldest international organi- 
zations, dating back to 1875. The World 
Health Organization is dedicated to raising 
world health standards. The International 
Telecommunication Union, which stems from 
an organization established in 1865, is en- 
gaged in promoting the rational and efficient 
use of telecommunication facilities. Better 
weather reporting is the aim of the 
World Meteorological Organization, a recent 
cutgrowth of the International Meteorologi- 
cal Organization. The International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund under- 
take to facilitate the investment of capital 
for productive purposes and to promote cur- 
rency stability. 

In addition to these permanent and regu- 
larly supported specialized agencies, there 
are now five programs operating under 
United Nations aegis with the assistance of 
voluntary contributions. These are the In- 
ternational Children’s Fund, to-promote ma- 
ternal and child welfare; the Technical As- 
sistance Program, to bring about higher liv- 
ing standards; the Palestine Relief and Works 
Agency, to provide food, shelter, and gain- 
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ful employment for nearly 900,009 ref 
the Korean Reconstruction Agency . 
lieve the suffering and repair the devast e 
caused by aggression; and the Refugee re, 
to find permanent solutions fo, } nd 
groups of refugees. malt 
The activities of these agencies and 
grams extend to nearly every part of ms 
worla—to approximately 90 Countries Z 
territories, in fact, thus reaching far bere 
the membership of the United Nations then 
The result is a growth in the size of the 
regular international secretariats until the 
now total more than 9,000 persons. [1 thy 
must be added the internationally TECrUitey 
personnel required to operate the Voluntary 
programs—a total of approximately 99) 
persons. This is exclusive of local Assistang 
which runs into the thousands. 4 
This trend has led to organizational @ 
centralization, and this in turn raises thy 
most dificult kind of management Problems 
many of which have yet to be solveq ing 
satisfactory manner. Through his Organi. 
zational survey extending over the last 2 
years, the Secretary-General has sought 1, 
assess the character of the problems ‘whic 
the United Nations faces in this area, He 
is now in the process of instituting measur 
designed to improve overall United Nation: 
management and control of its far-fiyy 
operations. Whether current measures gp 
an adequate answer to this problem remaix 
to be seen. I am convinced that efforts jy 
the same direction should be continued jp 
the United Nations and should be unde. 
taken in the specialized agencies. 
TOTAL COST OF THE U. N. SYSTEM 


The Information Annex to the Budget &. 
timates for 1956 (Document A /2904/Add1) 
shows us that the gross budgets of the Unite 
Nations and its specialized agencies, exclu. 
Sive of the International Bank and Inte. 
national Monetary Fund, total $85 million 
in 1955. To this should be added $102,500. 
000, representing the approximate 1955 oper 
ating level of the voluntarily financed United 
Nations programs of the International Chil- 
dren’s Fund, the Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance, the Refugee Fund, the 
Palestine Relief and Works Agency, and the 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. The com 
bined total of regular budgets and voluntary 
programs for 1955 approximate $187,500,00 
This compares to a total expenditure figure 
of approximately $122,500,000 in 1947, the 
first fully operative year of the United Na 
tions, the Children’s Fund, and the then 
existing specialized agencies (inclusive of the 
International Refugee Organization, but é- 
Clusive of the International Bank and Fund). 

For the period from 1946 to 1954 inclusive 
the total of the United Nations and the cu: 
rently existing specialized agency expend 
tures (exclusive of the Bank and Fund 
amount to approximately $601 million. I 
the budgets for 1955 are added, the cumul 
tive total to date is $686 million. Add 
this $665 million representing the amouti 
spent on the voluntarily financed programs 
of the United Nations for the same period 
plus $412,700,000 expended by the Interna 
tional Refugee Organization, and we see thi 
a total of $1,764,000,000 has been devoted 
by the international community to the wo 
of the United Nations agencies. 

If these facts and figures are to be really 
meaningful in terms of the task of this com 
mittee, it is necessary to analyze them briefiy. 
The 1947 figures represent the initial oe 
velopment stage of the United Nations, the 
International Children’s Fund, and 7 specia 
ized agencies, 1 of which is no longer in Op 
eration, namely, the International Refuge 
Organization. The 1955 figure represells 
the going programs of the United Nations,$ 
of the specialized agencies, and 5 major OP 
erating agencies, supported by voluntaly 
funds. 

Translated into activities, the growing 8s 
ures spell cooperative international endeav 
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“Lugeas ace, to raise standards of living 
to nam to bee? tsonomic and social development, to 
‘Station - hungry, to care for the displaced 
Pung, ; eless, to fight disease and ignorance, 
Limite 924 DOR 1’s efforts to communicate, 


to facilitate mat 


d to enhance man’s enjoyment of work and 
ni 


dro. Given these goals, the funds expended 
¢ te easily justified, provided this commit- 
eS and regen its counterpart in other agencies 
beyong me 12 a the necessary vigilance to insure 
 itsel, aa, inefficiency, organizational de- 
Of the - and unnecessary overhead are elim- 
U they oe and that the results achieved are” 
PO this anvymensurate with the outlay of funds. 
TUitey fact that the United Nations budget 
Untary wms to have reached a stabilization point 
2.20 i t mean that we should relax our ef- 


does no ‘ : 
forts to find ways and means of improving 


efficiency and eliminating unnecessary activi- 
ae This is a continuing responsibility of 
The budgets of the spe- 


ties. ; 
sood stewardship. 


lems, JH ialized agencies should likewise be subjected 
in to continuing and careful scrutiny by gov- 
ean. ements. 

ast SHARING OF COSTS 

te At the same time that these Tegular 
By fg budgets of the United Nations agencies have 
Sure fy been increasing, there has been a trend to- 
tions ward more equitable sharing of costs, so 
flunr gg that no one member pays more than one- 
5 are third of the total budget in any agency. The 
raine AE Payment record in all agencies would indi- 
is in cate that with few exceptions, where the Cir- 


cumstances are most unusual, assessments 
won governments have not exceeded their 
capacity or willingness to pay. This pre- 
sents a sharp contrast to the situation exist- 
ing in the programs financed by voluntary 


Es: @ contributions, viz, the United Nations Inter- 
q.t) national Children’s Fund, the United Na- 
ited tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
clue Refugees, United Nations Korean Recon- 
ter. struction Agency, United Nations Refugee 
ion @ Fund, and the Expanded Technical Assistance 


Program. 

We had a report last week from Mr. Cutts, 
the chairman of the special committee set 
up to negotiate and collect contributions for 
these prograins. This report indicated that 
pledges in particular lag far behind the 
financial targets which have been set in 
order to operate an adequate program. This 
isin spite of the fact that the larger con- 
tributors assume a higher proportion of the 
total costs than is the case with the regular 
budgets. In the light of the important tasks 
assigned to these agencies, I believe we 
should give serious attention to the possible 
reasons for this situation—whether targets 
are set too high or governments are ignoring 
their responsibilities or both. 

The support of all member governments— 
nd I stress the word “all”—for the causes 
served by the programs of the United Na- 
lions agencies must be sustained and indeed 
Increased. The form of such support, i. e., 
through an international agency or other- 
wise, and the amount of money devoted to 
it will require a continuing assessment of the 
following factors, among others: 

(a) whether an international agency can 
be demonstrated to be the best instrument 
or meeting the needs which are justifiably 
the concern of the international community; 

(b) the degree to which the members of 
such an agency are willing to bear an equi- 
table share of the financial burdens entailed 
iN assuming such international responsibili- 
Wes, It is an inescapable fact that, if the 
se of the costs fall upon a few member 
States, the undertaking is not truly interna- 











cae and misunderstandings will surely 
{c) and lastly, whether international 


ne will be adequately supported and 
Upplemented by national endeavor, : 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


oe major area of continual concern 
‘his committee has been the development 
sound personnel policies. The record will 


to 
of 
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show, I believe, that this has been one of the 
most challenging but difficult aspects of the 
development of international organizations, 
This is due not only to the human and per- 
sonal problems involved, but also to the 
vastly different national traditions and ap- 
proaches in dealing with these problems. 
Nevertheless, considerable progress has been 
made in developing among the United Na- 
tions agencies good, sound, and consistent 
conditions of service in respect of such mat- 
ters as salaries and allowances, pensions, 
leave, sickness, and disability benefits. Past 
and current debate in this committee and in 
the specialized agencies indicates, however, 
the continued existence of numerous un- 
solved problems connected with staff morale 
and with the selection, development, and 
maintenance of competent staff of the high- 
est integrity. 

For example, concern has been reiterated 
many times on such problems as attracting 
high caliber staff, equitable geographical dis- 
tribution, eliminating incompetent or un- 
suitable staff, giving encouragement and rec- 
ognition to competent staff, and development 
of an esprit de corps within the organization. 
These utterances, together with expressed 
attitudes and actions of the various staff 
councils, indicate that far greater attention 
and emphasis needs to be given to ways and 
means of improving personnel management. 
It would appear to be essential, for example, 
to develop recognized and accepted standards 
of competence for selection and promotion 
and to evolve methods for applying these as 
objectively as possible. Member govern- 
ments, the staff, and the public at large must 
be assured that the controlling criteria are 
the charter standards of the highest integ- 
rity, competence, and efficiency, and that to 
the extent that these standards are met, due 
regard is paid to recruiting on as wide a geo- 
graphical basis as possible. 

A second consideration is that perhaps the 
time has come to examine the concept of 
geographical representation to see whether 
the interests of the organization might be 
better served if this is interpreted to be a fair 
representation of the various cultures indig- 
enous to the various member states. A mere 
counting of heads by nationality does not 
serve the purpose of enriching the organiza- 
tion by the provision of diversified training, 
background, and traditions. Still another 
factor requiring attention is mentioned by 
the International Civil Service Advisory 
Board, a group of international experts in 
this field, when it emphasized that adequate 
staff induction and training, as well as ef- 
fective supervision, are especially important 
in an international organization. Yet there 
appears to be little evidence throughout the 
agencies of specific programs to insure that 
these needs are met. These are but a few 
examples, but I believe this recital serves to 
illustrate how much more can and should be 
done in the interest of improving effective- 
hess of the staff. 

COORDINATION OF UNITED NATIONS AND 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


While I have sought to present an overall 
summary of administrative progress and 
problems in the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, such a survey would not be 
complete without mention of the question of 
coordination, as such. Considerable prog- 
ress in coordination among the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies has been 
made in the administrative field. There are, 
for example, a generally comparable salary 
allowance and leave system, a common pen- 
sion system, comparable personnel and finan- 
cial regulations, and certain common admin- 
istrative services. This accomplishment has 
been primarily due to the combined efforts 
of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions, the Admin- 
istrative Committee on Coordination and its 
subcommittees, and the consistency of posi- 
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tions of many of the governments repre- 
sented in the various organizations. 


In view of this and the work being under- 
taken by the Economic and Social Council 
to insure toordination and integration of 
program planning, it seems timely to my del- 
egation to explore what measures this com- 
mittee might recommend to improve the 
combined operations and effectiveness of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

Before advancing the suggestions of my 
delegation, let me state briefly what I believe 
the basic relation of the United Nations and 
its agencies should be. The central fact is 
that each agency, regardless of its consti- 
tutional autonomy, is a vital part of the 
whole United Nations system. In the eyes 
of the world, the success of a specialized 
agency is considered the success of the 
United Nations itself and vice versa. Like- 
wise, the weakness of a specialized agency is 
considered to be the weakness of the United 
Nations. There is a reality we should not 
ignore. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Against this background of progress and 
problems, I shall proceed to outline the views 
of my delegation on both the issues before 
us which require immediate action and those 
on which attention needs to be focused and 
an exchange of views encouraged if solutions 
are to be eventually developed. 

1. We are satisfied with the role of the 
Advisory Committee and the Contributions 
Committee, and we shall on most points 
support their recommendations for the 1956 
United Nations budget and scale of assess- 
ment. We note that both committees are 
authorized by the Assembly to render serv- 
ice to the specialized agencies. The Contri- 
butions Committee has been called upon by 
numerous agencies to provide factual and 
statistical data. The Advisory Committee 
received authorization last year to visit the 
specialized agencies, upon their invitation, 
to continue the study of administrative and 
budgetary coordination. It is understood 
that at least one agency has extended an in- 
vitation to the Advisory Committee. It is to 
be hoped that others will do likewise, since 
there is a very real need for the budget of 
every U. N. organization to have the careful 
and thorough type of expert examination 
which is given by the Advisory Committee 
on behalf of governments. 

The advantage of having one group do the 
task for all agencies is obvious. It is a means 
by which the administration and govern- 
ments in each agency can obtain objective 
advice on administrative improvements that 
would lead to better results for the money 
expended. It offers a means of identifying 
and focusing attention on common problems 
and the solutions thereto. The question 
arises, however, as to how the Advisory Com- 
mittee can fulfill its responsibilities to the 
Assembly and at the same time perform @ 
useful role on behalf of the agencies. 

Since article 17 of the United Nations 
Charter places upon the Assembly certain re- 
sponsibilities for review of specialized agency 
budgets, we can all agree that from the 
standpoint of the General Assembly as well 
as of the specialized agencies it is important 
for the Advisory Committee to undertake 
such a role. The problem therefore boils 
down to one of practical arrangements. It 
would appear to my delegation that there 
are several possible courses of action that 
would enable the Advisory Committee to ful- 
fill this enlarged role satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned. Before advancing any specific sug- 
gestions on this matter, however, I think 
it is more fitting that we should profit from 
any views the Advisory Committee itself may 
have on this point. I hope that Ambassador 
Aghnides, with his usual wisdom, can point 
the way for a fruitful discussion among dele- 
gations and representatives of the special- 
ized agencies. 
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2. The second major suggestion which 
grows out of my introductory analysis is in 
response to the need for giving more atten- 
tion to achieving better personnel manage- 
ment. This, of course, can only be done suc- 
cessfully if the head of each agency recog- 
nizes the importance of this matter and gives 
it his full support. Otherwise day-to-day 
operations will tend to crowd out such a pro- 
gram. We would urge that the Secretary- 
Gencral and the heads of the various agen- 
cies give this matter high priority during 
the course of the next few years. It is im- 
portant that the U. N. organizations benefit 
from modern techniques in personnel man- 
agement. One rather concrete proposal 
which suggests itself on the basis of current 
United States experience is the institution of 
an incentive award system. 

The President of the United States, with 
congressional approval, initiated a program 
of this kind last November, as a means of en- 
listing the ingenuity and inventiveness of 
every member of the United States civil serv- 
ice in the cause of greater efficiency and pro- 
ductivity. The Chairman of the United 
States Civil Service Commission reported re- 
cently that during the first 7 months of Op- 
eration 138,000 suggestions were received, 
35,000 adopted, about $1,500,000 were paid 
out in cash awards, and the taxpayer bene- 
fited to the extent of savings of $40 million. 
While the unique and complex character of 
personnel problems in international organi- 
zations may require considerable modifica- 
tion of national experience, it is still valid 
to expect that these organizations can benefit 
from experience like that of the United 
States. 

We also believe that the International Civil 
Service Advisory Board could play a useful 
and more active role in this connection. To 
date the Board has issued advisory reports 
covering recruitment, training, and stand- 
ards of conduct. They provide basic policy 
guides which can and should be used to bet- 
ter purpose by all agencies, but there has 
been no followup. More could be done by the 
Board, particularly in assisting those organ- 
izations to plan and develop sound programs 
of this kind, tailored to the agency’s needs. 

3. My third major suggestion is directed 
to both the secretariats and the governments 
represented here and in other agencies. I 
believe, and it is the belief of my Govern- 
ment, that greater vigilance and restraint are 
required in order to avoid an unduly iarge 
proportion of international budgets being 
used for administrative and overhead Sserv- 
ices. There are a number of specific meas- 
ures which could and should be employed 
with greater fidelity to curd this tendency 
and which should lead to greater economy. 

(a) In the absence of exceptional circum- 
stances, major meetings of international or- 
ganizations should be held at headquarters. 

(db) Meetings should be scheduled to avoid 
peaks and valleys in the workloads for secre- 
tariats and governments. 

(c) There should be strict publication and 
documentation control. In this connection, 
my delegation would like to suggest that 
the fifth committee might set an example 
and establish a healthy prececent by fore- 
going summary records except for important 
debates. For many items on the agenda, 
such as those we have just disposed of, the 
report of the committee constitutes an ade- 
quate account of the proceedings. 

This is not solely a United Nations prop- 
lem. The following plaintive note is sounded 
in the report of the Program Commission of 
the last General Conference of UNESCO. 

“In conclusion, the Commission wishes to 
call the attention of the General Conference 
to certain problems which have not only 
caused delay but have also, in many cases, 
reduced the effectiveness of its work. First 
is the problem of paperwork. Never before 
has the Commission had to consider so many 
cgocuments as this year. * * * A considera- 
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ble number of important resolutions were 
hidden in-these piles of papers, from which 
they had to be sorted out in order to be 
adopted, or more often than not held over 
for another meeting, or amended, or re- 
amended, until one’s head began to spin.” 

This has an all-too-familiar ring and has 
been echoed in these halls as well as else- 
where. 

(d) Meetings should start promptly. In 
this. some of the technical agencies such as 
WHO maintain a better record than the 
United Nations organs. The International 
Scientific Conference on Feaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy in Geneva last August wa 
outstanding on this score. The following ex- 
cerpt from the closing address of the presi- 
dent of the conference, Dr. Bhabha, of India, 
points to the fact that: 

“Its success is also due to the spirit and the 
manner in which all the delegates have 
played their part. From the very beginning 
meetings have begun and ended on time, and 
the speakers have adhered to the time 
set in the program. I am told tha 

y no means a usual feature of inter- 

conferences. “he difference can 
be attributed to the circumstance 

a scientific conference such as this, 
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I suppose that, when one has 
too concrete to communicate, there 
is no inherent reason why, having started 
spéaking, one should stop.” 

My colleagues will be greatly relieved, Iam 
sure, to know that I have taken the last com- 
ment of Dr. Bhabha to heart and that very 
socn I will stcp. 

ADDITIONAL SPECIAL ITEMS 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to indicate at 
this point the United States position on 
several nonrecurring items which are im- 
portant primarily in the United Nations con- 
text. 

My delegation strongly supports the rec- 
ommendations of the Special Committee on 
Judicial Review of Administrative Tribunal 
Judgments and hopes that the report of that 
committee will enable the Fifth Committee 
to deal with this item with a minimum of 
debate. 

The United States Government is also 
gratified to note that the Secretary General 
pians to complete the headquarters construc- 
tion in 1956 and, in this connection, to erect 
a memorial plaque for those who have died in 
the service of the United Nations. We also 
consider it eminently just and proper for the 
Fifth Committee to act favorably on the pro- 
posal to establish a memorial cemetery in 
Korea. 

I could not close these general remarks 
without expressing the appreciation of my 
delegation for the work of the various stand- 
ing committees which serve the Fifth Com- 
mittee so faithfully, such as the Advisory 
Committee, the Contributions Committee, 
and the Board of Auditors. 

My delegation would also like to associate 
itself with the thanks expressed by the chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee, in the fore- 
word to the committee’s first report, to the 
persons who have contributed to the work of 
the Advisory Committee. This particularly 
applies to the valuable assistance rendered by 
Mr. Watson Sellar, retiring member of the 
Board of Auditors, and Mr. Hans Christian 
Andersen, retiring Controller, both of whom 
have contributed so much to the sound 
financial management of the United Nations. 
The Fifth Committee is indebted to Mr. 
Sellar, who has served since the inception of 
the United Nations, for his personal con- 
tribution to the development of a thorough- 
going audit system and for the enormous 
assistance rendered by the staff of his Gov- 
ernment department. Tribute is also due 
the Government of Canada, which has made 
this possible. 

If, as on this occasion and others, we feel 
it necessary to comment critically on certain 
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details of Untied Nations administration 

do so only out of a desire to be helpful a 
constructive. My delegation is convince 
that the United Nations must continye to ey 
amine and improve its administrative Dae 
tices if it is to fulfill the great hopes thes 
we—and I think the whole world—haye re 
its continued growth as an instrument Work. 
ing for peace in this nuclear age, J] have no 
doubt that my colleagues on this COMMittes 
are as conscious as I am of the great y., 
sponsibility we bear as overseers of an or 
ization which embodies so much hope any 
promise. If the United Nations is to play the 
role expected of it in this disorderly ang y), 
certain world, those who carry out its mar. 
date will have to function with a high gseny 
of duty and teamwork. ; 

Convinced as we are of the challenge an 
the difficulty which this administratiye task 
places upon the Secretary-General, we stan; 
ready always to cooperate with him, R, 
term of office has been marked by accomplish. 
ments and improvements which merit oy 
sincere pride and gratitude. 

I am confident that, if properly supporteg 
the United Nations system as it enters j, 
second decade will grow, develop, and jp. 
crease in influence and effectiveness. We ap 
engaged in waging peace with an intensity 
and earnestness of purpose never before ge. 
perienced in the history of the world. p 
that great effort the United Nations systen 
serves as one of mankind’s major instrumen. 
talities. The charter is a living organism an 
has developed and must continue to devel 
as a potent instrument for meeting the man 
complex problems of international characte 
which know no boundary lines. As we tr 
to project the future, we can be certain thet 
with a concerted effort on the part of all ¢ 
us, the United Nations system will succeed 
and help man realize his greatest hope and 
that a new and peaceful world will emerge 
through the instrumentality of the JU. ¥. 
structure. Toward that goal the Admin. 
istrative and Budgetary Committee, by mak 
ing possible more efficient use of available 

unds, can make a major contribution. 


gan. 


Mr. Speaker, there follows the find 
address delivered by the Honorable 
CHESTER E. MERROW, while serving as4 
United States delegate to the 10th Gen. 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
This address was delivered before the 
General Assembly on December 16, 193i 
and gives a thorough review of the 
United States position on the United Na- 
tions budget for 1956 and the need for 
improved budget procedure and souni 
fiscal policies in the United Nations 
During the 83d Congress, Mr. MERROW 
had served as chairman of the Foreig 
Affairs Subcommittee on Internation 
Organizations and Movements, and hai 
conducted thorough studies of this sub 
ject matter. He thus brought to hi 
U. N. assignment a background of solid 
and valuable experience. 
STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN 

MERROW, UNITED STATES DELEGATE, 

NARY SESSION ON THE UNITED 

BuDGET FOR 1956 

My delegation will support in this plenary 
session the total appropriation for 1956 vote 
by the Fifth Committee, but it does so Wi 
some reservations. 

ANALYSIS OF BUDGET INCREASES 

With the forewarning which we had tr 
ceived as to the necessity for a large sup 
plemental approrpiation for 1955 to cové 
such items as the Geneva Conference aa 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, it w# 
the expressed hope of my delegation at we 
outset of the debate in the Fifth Committe 
that we could keep the 1956 budget to the 
level recommended by the Advisory Com 
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mittee, namely, $46,016,000. Instead, the 

dget approved by the Fifth Committee 
bu reached $48,566,350, an increase of ap- 
peoximately $1,600,000 over the budget which 

is Assembly approved last year for 1955. 

These increases fall largely into four cate- 

ries of expenditures; 1. e., activities related 
to peaceful uses of atomic energy, technical 
assistance in the social welfare and human 
rights field, operation of field offices and 
special missions, and salary adjustments. My 
delegation in the budgetary committee sup- 
ported important program expansion and 
some increased expenditures in all of these 
items except the one relating to salary ad- 
justments. We opposed some of the appro- 
priations voted for program expansion, and 
we opposed the increase in headquarters 
cost-of-living allowance. We recognized that 
changing economic conditions and particu- 
larly the increase in United States Federal 
Government salaries necessitated a reap- 
praisal of the adequacy of the total level of 
United Nations remuneration. We were op- 

sed to the Secretary General’s proposal for 
a cost-of-living adjustment at this time be- 
cause, on the basis of prevailing standards in 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
there is no present justification for this kind 
of a salary increase. 

However, we believe that the establishment 
of a committee composed of governmental 
experts to review the salary, allowance, and 
penefit system in 1956, is a welcome develop- 
ment. Such a review should make it possible 
to achieve two objectives: Namely, (1) to 
adjust the common remuneration system of 
the United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies to present-day requirements for attract- 
ing and holding a highly qualified multi- 
national staff in positions in all parts of the 
world, and (2) to make these adjustments in 
amanner which takes adequate account of 
the responsibilities and financial resources of 
international organizations and the stand- 
ards of remuneration in national public 
services. 

In this connection, Mr. President, may I 
state that the United States Government is 
not satisfied with the present level of partici- 
pation by United States nationals in the 
various international secretariats and tech- 
nical assistance programs. We trust the rec- 
ommendations of the committee will be such 
as to encourage an increased number of 
United States nationals to seek international 
employment, not only at the United Nations 
headquarters but also at other international 
agency centers as well. 

While a number of the proposals for addi- 
tional budgetary increases were resisted by 
the committee, my delegation was disap- 
pointed that the proposals for increased ex- 
penditures were not offset to a larger extent 
by compensating economies. We had hoped, 
for example, to make some savings by alter- 
ing the regulations for publication of trea- 
lies. Likewise, we had hoped to defer less 
essential items, such as expenditures for 
improvement of facilities for conferences 
and meetings in Geneva. 

The net result of all of the financial deci- 
sions taken by the fifth committee is that 
the expenditures to be assessed in respect of 
the 1955 supplemental appropriation and 
te 1956 budget will total $51,830,550, the 
largest in United Nations history (I might 
add parenthetically that we hope that this 
10th General Assembly will securely hold 
this dubious distinction unchallenged for 
many years to come). The amount of these 
éppropriations is due not only to the in- 
crease of $1,600,000 in the 1956 budget to 
Which I have already referred, but also to 
the coincidental occurrence of unusually 
high supplemental expenditures in respect 
of 1955, without the offsetting savings that 
Were available last year. The supplemental 
items for 1955 include $1,400,000 of the total 
Cost of $2,361,000 for the International 
Scientific Conference on Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy; $1,630,000 representing the 
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last appropriation for reimbursement of na- 
tional taxes to staff members; and other un- 
foreseen costs relating to such matters as 
the disarmament meeting in London, and 
the Secretary General's successful trip in 
accordance with the General Assembly’s 
directive to obtain the release of 11 United 
States prisoners and other personnel of the 
United Nations Command captured in the 
Korean war. 


BASIS FOR UNITED STATES SUPPORT 


Despite its concern over the upturn of 
United Nations expenditures just at the 
point when we had anticipated stabilization, 
the United States will support the appro- 
priation recommended by the Fifth Com- 
mittee for 1956. We do so in recognition of 
two facts: (1) that the Secretary General 
and the General Assembly have, over the 
past 2 years, made a real effort and consid- 
erable progress in reducing the regular 
budget and (2) that a sizable amount of the 
increased assessments being voted for 1956 
is of a nonrecurring character. My delega- 
tion strongly urges, however, that the up- 
ward trend of expenditures reflected in the 
1956 budgets of not only the United Nations 
but also the specialized agencies not be 
considered as establishing a precedent for 
future years. 

In an earlier statement before the fifth 
committee, I expressed the belief that the 
support of all member governments for the 
causes served by the programs of the United 
Nations agencies should be sustained and 
indeed increased. This should not be in- 
terpreted, however, as urging increases in 
the regular budgets. The avenues by which 
these causes can be served are many. As I 
indicated in the fifth committee, the form 
of such support; i. e., whether through the 
regular budgets of international organiza- 
tions, through international voluntary pro- 
grams, or through such other forms of inter- 
governmental cooperations as bilateral pro- 
grams, will require a continuing assessment 
of the following factors, among others: 

(a) Whether an international agency can 
be demonstrated to be the best instrument 
for meeting the need which are justifiably 
the concern of the international community; 

(b) The degree to which the members 
of such an agency are willing to bear an 
equitable share of the financial burdens 
entailed in assuming such international re- 
sponsibilities. It is an inescapable fact that, 
if the brunt of the costs falls upon a rela- 
tively few member states, the undertaking 
is not truly international, and lasting and 
bitter misunderstandings will surely result; 
and 

(c) Whether international assistance will 
be adequately supported and supplemented 
by national endeavor. 

One further fact that must be continu- 
ously borne in mind by member states as 
well as the Secretariat was pointed out to us 
by the Secretary General last year in his 
annual report. He stated: “That the very 
nature of the responsibilities that must be 
assumed by the Secretary General and his 
senior staff imposes a limit on the volume of 
the tasks that can be handled effectively, 
irrespective of the additional funds, per- 
sonnel, and facilities that might be placed 
at their disposal.” 

All of these factors dictate caution in the 
expansion by the General Assembly of the 
permanent establishments and the regular 
budgets of international organizations. 
This does not mean that pressing world 
problems will be neglected by the community 
of nations represented here and in the 
specialized agencies; far from it. 

Although the sum total of the regular 
budgets of the United Nations and cur- 
rently existing specialized agencies for the 
period 1946 to 1955 inclusive approximates 
#686 million, an additional amount of more 
than $1 billion has been contributed to 
international programs, especially designed 
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to provide relief and rehabilitation for refu- 
gees, to give technical assistance for eco- 
nomic and social development, and to pro- 
mote maternal and child welfare. In addi- 
tion, very material assistance in promoting 
economic development is provided through 
the facilities of the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund. And augmenting all of 
these efforts are large national programs of 
assistance such as the United States technical 
cooperation plan and regional programs such 
as the Colombo plan. The value and results 
which derive from such a flexible, many- 
pronged approach to these probiems cannot 
be overestimated and should not be jeo- 
pardized by premature or unrealistic expan- 
sion of the regular budgets and staffs of in- 
ternational organizations. 


IMPROVED BUDGET PROCEDURE 


In expressing our hopes regarding the 
budget to be presented next year, I should 
also like to mention our interest in seeing 
the advisory committee and the Assembly 
develop a more simplified form of the budget 
that will enable the financial control exer- 
cised by the Assembly and the Secretary 
General to be more effective and will, at the 
same time, reduce administrative redtape. 

We welcome, too, the initiative taken by 
the distinguished delegate of Denmark in 
the fifth committee in calling our attention 
to the need for improving the organization 
and scheduling of the fifth committe’s work. 
This led to a fruitful discussion on ways 
and means of eliminating delays and of fa- 
cilitating, in particular, the review of the 
budget and decisions relating thereto. 

The Assembly will note in the report of 
the fifth committee that the United States 
suggested that the agenda of the 11th ses- 
sion of the General Assembly might in- 
clude an item entitled “General Assembly 
Procedures for Consideration and Adoption 
of the Budget.” We are pleased that the 
Secretary General will give this matter his 
attention during this next year. 

While experience, particularly this year, 
has shown the need for procedural improve- 
ments, I should like to testify to the skill 
of the chairman of the fifth committee. 
With the difficulties we faced, only the di- 
rection of a superb chairman could save us. 
My delegation believes that we, therefore, 
owe a special debt of gratitude to Ambassa- 
dor Engen of Norway. 

COORDINATION OF U. N. AND AGENCIES 


In matters of coordination with the spe- 
cialized agencies, the decision of the fifth 
committee to support the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s request for increases in salaries and in 
the education allowance was, in our judg- 
ment, without sufficient notice to the special- 
ized agencies. This seems a regrettable de- 
parture from the repeated emphasis given 
by the Assembly to the desirability of co- 
ordinating administrative policies and prac- 
tices among the United Nations and the 
Agencies. 

On the other hand, the fifth committee did 
recommend that the United Nations offer its 
assistance to the International Telecom- 
munications Union and World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization in constructing a headquar- 
ters that would permit them to share the 
facilities of the Palais des Nations with the 
United Nations and the World Health Or- 
ganization. We hope that this will even- 
tuate in closer relationships among these or- 
ganizations and that it will be ultimately 
possible for them and us to benefit from 
the greater use of common services that 
would result from living under the same 
roof. 

Another step that should be conducive to 
improved coordination of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies in the ad- 
ministrative field is the decision of the ad- 
visory committee to undertake a more in- 
tensive review of problems in this area. This 
will be possible by consultations at the 
headquarters of several specialized agencies 
during the coming years. We commend the 
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agencies, the advisory committee, and its dis- 
tinguished chairman, Ambassador Aghnides, 
on this constructive approach. 

To summarize, Mr. President, my delega- 
tion will support the recommended appro=- 
priation, in spite of its reservations. We be- 
lieve that, through the exercise of restraint 
and the constructive application of our joint 
efforts, the members of the United Nations 
should be able to regulate better any fur- 
ther budgetary expansion. We are con- 
fident that, by following sound fiscal poli- 
cies and by inaugurating improved methods 
of budgetary management and control, the 
United Nations will be greatly strengthened. 
The budget is, of course, the reflection of the 
Gevelopment of the activities of the organ- 
ization. The appropriations place in prac- 
tical effect the provisions of the budget. 
My delegation firmly believes that, by con- 
tinued pursuance of sound financial prin- 
ciples, the United Nations during its second 
decade will increase in influence and effec- 
tiveness as the greatest force for helping 
man to realize his hopes for bringing about 
a peaceful world. 


Hon. George C. McGhee—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have previously called the attention of 
this body to the Student Conference on 
National Affairs held by the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas this 
past fall. 

Among the distinguished speakers 
present for this conference was the Hon- 
orable George C. McGhee. Mr. McGhee 
has quite a history of service in the field 
of foreign affairs, having been a former 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Af- 
fairs; senior adviser, North Atlantic 
Treaty Council; United States Ambas- 
sador to Turkey; Chief, Joint American 
Military Mission for Aid to Turkey; and 
Chairman of the United States Educa- 
tional Commission in Turkey. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I wish to include, in two 
parts, the speech delivered by Mr. Mc- 
Ghee to the student conference: 
AMERICAN FOREIGN PoLicy—SomeE THINGS It 

Is anp ISN’T 
(Address by George C. McGhee before the 

First Student Conference on National 

Affairs, Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 

tion, Tex., December 14, 1955) 

It is a great pleasure for me to address 
this first student conference on national 
affairs, including as it does representatives 
from 48 colleges as well as many distin- 
guished visitors and participants from all 
over the country. I will speak to you to- 
night on American foreign policy—not as it 
relates to particular problems—but in its 
more general aspects. What I will say is 
concerned more with the philosophy and 
limitations of foreign policy than with its 
substance. It is difficult to find a subject 
for such a discourse, however, I have chosen 
“American Foreign Policy—Some Things It 
Is and Isn’t.” 

I would like to make it clear at the out- 
set that I do not speak to you in any par- 
tisan way. Although the principal archi- 
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tects of our foreign policy, must, under the 
President and Secretary of State, be leaders 
from within a particular political party, I 
consider that political partisanship as such 
should end at the door of the State Depart- 
ment. Indeed, one of my principal objec- 
tives is to seek tolerance and patience for 
those who conduct our foreign policy, re- 
gardless of which administration they 
represent. 

We should welcome constructive debate on 
foreign policy issues—including debate by 
political leaders of both parties—indeed this 
is necessary in a democracy. But even 
though political advantage may flow from, 
it should not motivate such debate. Since 
I know from experience the immensity of 
the problems our foreign policymakers face, 
many of them problems which a reasonable 
man might dismiss as insoluble, and the 
limitations on the means at their disposal 
to control the course of world affairs, I 
would ask you to give them every benefit of 
the doubt in the carrying out of their 
difficult task. 

There is a story of an oldtimer in Congress 
who was giving advice to a young freshman 
Congressman. “Son,” he said, “I’ll tell you 
the secret of my success up here. If you 
will just follow my advice you can stay here 
just as long as you want to. You will be 
taced here with many difficult decisions as 
to how to vote on legislation. Son, when you 
are ever in doubt, just vote right.” 

In its ultimate objectives, the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States can be defined only 
in such very general terms as “furthering 
the interests and security of the United 
States.” How this can be done from day to 
day is pretty much a question of doing the 
“right” thing. There are, however, certain 
guide lines which are derived from our par- 
ticular nature, history, and situation in the 
world. 

America occupies a unique position in the 
world, resulting from our unique background. 
We are deeply influenced by the fact that 
we were a colony for 169 years, between the 
establishment of Jamestown, Va., and the 
Declaration of Independence. Although we 
share in the European tradition, many of our 
national attitudes are in reaction to Europe. 
We were and still are highly nationalistic— 
with a distaste for European colonialism. 
Since we were relatively isolated, we were un- 
til recently free to pursue a policy of isola- 
tion. 

We have done well in the world and we 
perhaps give ourselves more credit than is 
due to the policies that have guided us— 
freedom from European entanglement, mani- 
fest destiny, freedom of the seas, and the 
open door, just to nameafew. The apparent 
success, for example, of one of our classic 
policies, the Monroe Doctrine, which served 
as a warning to European nations to stay 
out of this hemisphere, has perhaps given us 
too much confidence that problems can be 
solved by such simple statements of policy. 
In fact, the Monroe Doctrine worked largely 
because of coincidence with British policy 
and the British Navy. 

In practice few problems are solved by such 
simple policy concepts. The concepts of 
containment and liberation, for example, 
which one hears much of today, are both 
oversimplifications of the complex of cir- 
cumstances surrounding our points of con- 
tact with Russia in the cold war. They 
are, in fact, as concepts, more misleading 
than helpful. 


Those who guide the destiny of this coun- 
try in its relations with the rest of the 
world steer a difficult and unchartered 
course. In recent years I have traveled 
through most of the free world and have 
had the oportunity to meet and talk with 
the peoples and many of the leaders of these 
countries. It is true that one finds a great 
community of interest in the free world 
centering around the broad concepts of free- 
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dom and dignity of the individual, ang Se. 
curity, which all free peoples seek. Byen 
with our friends of the free world, however 
there remains sharp conflicts of interes: 
prestige consideration, conflicts of trade 
conflicts of colonies and spheres of influence 
conflicts over rearmament for the defense 
of the free world of countries such as Ger. 
many, which other countries such as Prancg 
think could constitute a threat to them. 
selves. 


Even in the best of all possible worlds 
there would probably be such conflicts, Ip. 
deed, one thing which is important for ys to 
understand and which is often difficult for 
Americans to understand is this inevitability 
of conflict, between nations as between in. 
dividuals. Unique solutions will never php 
provided for all the world’s problems at 
any one particular time. One can only hope 
to minimize them and to minimize their 
impact on other and greater problems, ]t 
has been said with respect to the Middje 
East, for example, that no problem was eyer 
solved except through the superimposition 
of a _ greater problem. The  traditiong 
British policy of muddling through r. 
fiects an understanding of problems that 
cannot be solved but which one can learn to 
live with. 

We in America, protected in the past by 
great oceans from the centers of conflict ip 
Europe and Asia, were until recently rela. 
tively undisturbed in the pursuit of our own 
national aspirations. Periodically, we have 
in our relatively brief history been drawn 
into armed conflict originating elsewhere, 
but always for a finite period during which 
we could make a great all-out effort, which 
we understand very well how to do and are 
willing to do. After 2, 3, or 4 years, hovy- 
ever, the war was over and we could retum 
to our normal pursuits. An apparent solu- 
tion had been found in the form of a nili- 
tary victory or a peace treaty. In fact, 
there was no solution, but merely a transi- 
tion between conflict of interests through 
wartime and peacetime methods. We per- 
haps did not realize clearly enough that the 
basic conflicts in the world persisted. 

One thing we need to learn is how to live 
with such conflicts, when they do not lend 
themselves to an immediate military solu- 
tion. The Turks, for example, have lived 
alongside Russia for approximately 700 years, 
Since the two countries first came in con- 
flict in 1677, they have fought 13 major wars. 
In many of these wars Turkey was defeated, 
although never overrun nor completely con- 
quered. Today, as during most of the past 
300 years, Turkey faces an insoluble conflict 
with the Soviet Union, which wishes to con- 
trol Turkey politically and to control the 
straits area militarily. ‘Turkey also knows 
that Russia could at any time marshal over- 
whelming military force at her border. Un- 
til 2 years ago, when Turkey joined the 
NATO, she enjoyed no permanent system of 
alliances with western European countries 
which gave her any real assurance that the 
other world powers would assist her in her 
defense in the event of an attack by Russia. 

Despite this the Turks are probably much 
less concerned about the cold war, les 
jumpy about the Soviet menace, than we are. 
They leave no doubt in the Russian mind 
that they will fight to the last man in de- 
fense of their country. However, in the 
meantime, they live in equanimity under 
the shadow of a perpetual Russian threat. 

The United States has only recently come 
into direct conflict with Soviet Russia. In- 
deed, only recently has the atomic age made 
a military threat to this country possible. 
Although I am, of course, opposed to pre- 
ventive war, I wish very much that we could 
assume more of an initiative in an effort #0 
win the cold war. However, until we 40, 
we here in America must learn to live i2 
equanimity with the threats and dangers 
which exist today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include part II of a speech de- 
livered by Hon. George C. McGhee to the 
student Conference on National Affairs: 


Another important factor which I would 

like to emphasize about the world is how 
stubbornly it resist efforts on our part, or 
any one country’s part, to control or even to 
predict the course of its never-ending drama. 
The forces at play in the world are too great 
and their inter-relationship too unpredic- 
able. 
We have so far developed limited ability 
to control the weather, through rainmaking, 
or even to make long range predictions of the 
weather. We mainly seek to adapt.to the 
weather on the basis of short-range predic- 
tions. Most stockbrokers do not venture to 
predict long-range trends of the market. 
They seek mainly to predict, on the basis of 
an analysis of particular stocks, how these 
stocks will rise or fall with respect to the 
general market. 

Take, if you wiil, a country such as India— 
350 millions of people evolving in a unique 
way from an earlier illustrous past through 
a period of colonial bondage to its newly 
won independence in a confused and divided 
world. The ultimate course India will take 
will not be the result of policies or pro- 
nouncementS made in Washington or Lon- 
don or Moscow, and to only a limited degree 
by strong leaders such as Mr. Nehru in New 
Delhi. India, as did this country, impelled 
by some inexorable force, will evolve along 
some course now uncharted and fulfill its 
unique destiny in some now unknown way. 

A lesson to be derived from this observa- 
tion is that foreign policymakers should be 
given less credit, and conversely less blame, 
for what happens in the world that was 
really beyond their control. Although there 
is no precise analogy, we do not give the 
weatherman credit for good weather but 
only for predicting good weather. Con- 
versely, we do not blame him for bad 
weather, particularly if it was predicted. 
Mr. Adenauer won the last German elec- 
tion not because of some last-minute state- 
ment made in Washington or by the Amer- 
ican Ambassador at Bonn, but as a result of 
the interplay of forces within Germany. In- 
deed, as is often pointed out, any obvious 
effort to influence a foreign election usually 
boomerangs. This fact can be illustrated 
by pointing out what little influence even a 
close friend, like Great Britain, could have 
on the election of the President of the 
United States or the Governor of Virginia. 
A British Ambassador got in a lot of trouble 
one time over a chance remark about an 
American election, and our British friends 
are far too sophisticated to attempt such a 
thing today. 

I do not mean to imply that situations 
do not arise where American efforts abroad 
cannot help carry out American policies. 
The point I wish to make is that this is 
usually possible only where the right ele- 
ments already existed. The Marshall plan 
helped the European nations do something 
they themselves desperately wanted to do, 
and which coincided with our own interests, 
namely to effect their own economic recovery 
aid rearmament. The leverage of our aid 
helped persuade them only in minor ways 
as to how they could do this best. Our ef- 
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forts to arm Greece and Turkey and to weld 
them into the European defense structure 
were successful principally because the 
Greeks and Turks ardently desired it. 

It took a little over 3 years of negotiations, 
after the nationalization of the Anglo- 
Iranian oil properties in Iran, before a new 
agreement could be reached. In spite of all 
the efforts that we and the British and others 
made, it appeared that the great outbrust of 
nationalist feeling in Iran had to run its 
course and the full effects of the economic 
pinch on Iran be felt, before the basic situa- 
tion could develop in Iran which would make 
an agreement possible. 

Similarly, in Guatemala, the Guatemalan 
people had to understand fully the horror of 
a Communist police state before they were 
willing to arise against the Arbenz regime. 
Just as timing is the principal ingredient of 
success to the singer or comedian, the timing 
of a foreign policy move can mean the differ- 
ence between its success or its failure. 

This does not mean that moves must not 
occasionally be made, for purely tactical rea- 
sons, when there is little prospect of success. 
Even though it failed, the move for a Euro- 
pean army through the EDC had, in my 
judgment, to be made. For the ultimate 
security of Western Europe there is no alter- 
native to a rearmed Germany and its collab- 
oration in defense with the other Western 
European countries, including France. No 
American Secretary of State could have pur- 
sued any other policy than to make every 
possible effort to bring this about. In the 
light of the French attitude at the time, the 
EDC seemed to be the best way to do it. 
Even though there was no assurance of 
success, EDC had to be pushed with all pos- 
sible vigor. Even its failure had value in 
that it elimftnated one course of action and 
made it possible to clear the decks for an- 
other attempt through the Brussels Pact, 
which was successful. 

In 1951 this Government, together with 
England and France and Turkey, made an 
offer to the Arab States to join a Middle East 
Defense Organization. We all know that 
there was little chance of its immediate ac- 
ceptance; however, for tactical reasons we 
felt it must be made. The answer was a slap 
in the face by Egypt, who renounced her 
treaty with Britain affecting the Suez base, 
which was considered the key to Middle East 
Defense. 

The move of three powers, although un- 
successful, was, in my judgment, a neces- 
sary move. It showed the Egyptians that its 
government had been offered an honorable 
way out of their treaty problem with the 
British. It stood as a proof to the Russians, 
as well as the Middle Easterners, of United 
States determination to assist in the defense 
of this vital area. Recently, after much 
patient and persistent effort, the western 
powers were rewarded by the establishment 
of the so-called Baghdad Pact, based on the 
“northern tier’? concept, which will achieve 
many if not all of the original objectives of 
our original proposals. 

What, however, you may ask does this 
mean to you? ‘You have no direct responsi- 
bility for the conduct of foreign affairs and 
perhaps find it difficult even to follow the 
intricacies of the problems which face the 
policymakers in London and Washington 
This is, however, only relatively true and 
much less true today than ever before. 

In 1922 an ex-Secretary of State, Elihu 
Root, wrote as follows: 

“When foreign affairs were ruled by autoc- 
racies or oligarchies the danger of war 
wus in sinister purpose. When foreign af- 
fairs are ruled by democracies the danger of 
war will be in mistaken beliefs. The world 
will be the gainer by the change, for, while 
there is no human way to prevent a king 
from having a bad heart, there ls a human 
way to prevent a people from having an 
erroneous opinion. That way is to furnish 
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the whole people, as a part of their ordinary 
education, with correct information about 
their relations to other peoples, about the 
limitations upon their own rights, about 
their duties to respect the rights of others, 
about what has happened and is happening 
in international affairs, and about the effects 
upon national life of the things that are done 
or refused as between nations; so that the 
people themselves will have the means to 
test misinformation and appeals to prejudice 
and passion based upon error.” 

Great progress has been made in the last 
few years in this country in arousing the 
interest and expanding the knowledge of the 
average citizen on the issues involved in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs. The local 
councils on world affairs and committees 
on foreign reiations bring to our cities as 
speakers, scores of national and world lead- 
ers every year. Your newspapers publish a 
great deal more foreign news and intelligent 
editorial and interpretive comment than 
ever before. It is you who elect the Con- 
gressman who helps decide whether we ap- 
propriate X or Y billions of dollars of aid to 
foreign countries. Your letters and peti- 
tions are read by the policymakers in Wash- 
ington. Indeed, few foreign policy deci- 
sions can be made today without considering 
their impact on American public opinion. 
The State Department has an extensive or- 
ganization to analyze American public opin- 
ion for this purpose. 

True, the day-to-day decisions, the tactics, 

in the conduct of foreign policy must, of 
course, be left to the President and his cho- 
sen representatives, principally the Secre- 
tary of State. Only they are close enough 
to the details of the problems to decide 
specific actions. 

I would like to propose, however, certain 
broad generalities which in my opinion will 
always be applicable to the conduct of our 
foreign policy. These are principles which 
responsible citizens, such as this group here 
today, could, if they believed in, help assure 
that our Government follows: 

1. The core of American foreign policy 
should always be the well-being and security 
of this country. It should serve what are, 
in fact, the true interests and aspirations of 
the American people taken as a whole. It 
should not follow any will-o’-the-wisp of 
purposeless do-goodism on the one hand, 
or serve the narrow interests of any particu- 
lar “special interest” group on the other. 
This applies to religious, economic, ethnic, 
and all area-conscious groups alike. 

2. The conduct of American foreign policy 
should be free from political partisanship. 
Those who conduct it should approach it 
on the basis of a public trust. Actions 
should not be based on desire for credit for 
political purposes, nor should criticism of 
the conduct of foreign policy be so based. 

3. We should have clear long-range for- 
eign-policy objectives which are not subject 
to compromise and should seek in obtaining 
them mutual support from allies whose 
broad objectives are similar to our own. 
With respect to our short-range national ob- 
jectives, however, we must be prepared as 
in busines and life within our own country 
to give and take with our allies, who also 
have particular national objectives often 
different from our own. We cannot go it 
alone in the world of today. 

4. Both our foreign policy objectives and 
the methods used to achieve them should 
never deviate from the democratic and 
religious principles on which our society 
is based. Indeed, they cannot, and we would 
be deceiving ourselves by bluffing or proceed- 
ing under any other assumption. Certain 
fundamental principles, such as respect for 
the dignity and freedom of the individual 
and the desire for peaceful solutions, are too 
thoroughly ingrained in the American peo- 
ple to be changed. They show themselves 
inevitably when questions affecting such is- 
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sues as colonialism or preventive war arise. 
We cannot be anything but what we are. 

5. But, finally, this does not preclude the 
injection into our relations with other na- 
tions all of the determination, toughness of 
mind, and innate practicality that has made 
America great. Andrew Carnegie, who gave 
millions for peace, and John D. Rockefeller, 
who gave millions for the betterment of 
the world, were hard, practical men. Your 
church has a religious purpose, yet the 
treasurer of your church is probably a 
tough-minded, practical man who fights 
against the inclusion in your church budget 
of anything not required for the purposes of 
your church. 

It is this mixture of idealism and hard- 
headed realism, which is in my judgment the 
real contribution we Americans can make 
toward the peace of the world. 





Dr. William Lowe Bryan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 21 Indiana University felt a great 
loss, and this feeling was shared by 
friends of the university throughout the 
Nation. Dr. William Lowe Bryan, presi- 
dent emeritus, passed on at the age of 95. 

President Bryan was born on a farm in 
Monroe County, Ind., only a few miles 
from the university that he headed from 
1902 to 1935. 

As the tenth president of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Dr. Bryan presided over it in its 
golden age of expansion and develop- 
ment. He achieved great distinction as 
a scholar, and as an educator through his 
peculiar knack of combining the schol- 
arly and the practical viewpoints. Above 
this, he excelled in the truly human qual- 
ities which mark a great man. A sonnet 
written of him said “A native who re- 
turned to serve his own, a prophet hon- 
ored in his native land!” 

The Indiana Daily Student, campus 
voice of the students of Indiana Univer- 
sity, a paper which President Bryan 
edited more than 70 years ago, repeated 
some of his best-known expressions fol- 
lowing his death. ‘They are: 

At the I. U. commencement in 1902 Dr. 
Bryan said, “The cause we stand for is al- 
ready victorious because it is rooted in the 
heart of our democracy.” 

Concluding the same address he said, 
“Our motto is Lux et Veritas. We might 
translate it by the saying of Jesus. We are 
come, we who represent the university, we 
who support the university, we are come to 
all the folk that they might have light and 
that they might have it more abundantly.” 

At the I. U. commencement in 1907 the 
President-Emeritus said, “It is, I think a 
most certain fact of history that men have 
not lived by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 

In his I. U. commencement address in 1908 
Dr. Bryan said, “A university has as the 
first condition of its greatness, not its great 
plant of buildings, apparatus, and books, 
but a faculty of quality.” 

Dr. Bryan stated also in his 1908 com- 
mencement address, “what society needs 
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from the university is complete enlighten- 
ment.” 

At the 1910 commencement address at 
I. U. in 1917 Dr. Bryan said, “The ultimate 
defense of pure learning is not its actual or 
possible utility. Its defense is that given by 
Aristotle. Curiosity, wonder, are instincts 
as deep and right as hunger. We want to 
know. We want to comprehend the universe 
of which we are a part. In pure learning 
nature rises toward knowing the truth about 
itself. No greater thing happens in the 
world than this.” 

“The best thing which the world of com- 
mon sense does is to make us work at sensi- 
ble tasks. This is the best safeguard against 
insanity, and the best means of developing 
practical judgment and efficiency. 

“But common sense never teaches us the 
whole truth. It does a man fatal harm to 
believe that it can. It does a man fatal to 
believe that he can choose for himself a 
little world with little purposes, little stand- 
ards of success, and little rules of cunning, 
and there can shut himself in safe from 
the living God,” said Dr. William Lowe 
Bryan, president-emeritus in an address at 
the 1910 I. U. commencement. 

The president-emeritus wrote in The 
President’s Column, in 1926-27, “It is youth 
which is forever saving the world from the 
petrified errors of the old.” 

He also stated, “But beyond any man, 
however great, who despairs, I value the 
man who, seeing well the evils of this world, 
does not despair.” 

In this same column of 1926-27 Dr. Bryan 
wrote, “The greatest masters have that 
which others lack. They have wisdom and 
wisdom is the principal thing.” 


“I counsel you to seek wisdom in the 
matter of changing your ideas. Truth is 
eternal, but the eternal truth is never wholly 
in any statement, or theory, or creed of 
men,” said Dr. William Lowe Bryan, the late 
president-emeritus, speaking at the I. U. 
commencement in 1909. 


“Turn to any great occupation, on its 
highest level. Find one of its greatest living 
men, and become his disciple. Get sight of 
his great idea. Get a sense of the man at 
his best. See how he works, how he makes 
his time and energy count. Above all 
things, see what the man at his best is try- 
ing to do. Fill your mind with that. Give 
yourself to that. And presently the great 
world values to which your master has 
pointed the way will have filled you, will 
have cleansed you from lower habits and 
ideas and instincts, and will have lifted you 
into the wisdom and strength of a man.” 
The quotation is from an address at the I. U. 
commencement in 1909 by Dr. William Lowe 
Bryan, president-emeritus. 





Determined Jobholders 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Sunday Independent, January 15, 1956, 
in which the paper comments on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's health chart and the 
eagerness of some present jobholders to 
have him run for reelection, 
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The editorial follows: 
DETERMINED 


It doesn’t take much of an optimistic 
on President Eisenhower's health chart to 
have the jobholders insisting that he can 
run again. 

It is to be noted also that they make no 
predictions on how long he could last after 
being reelected. 

All of which somehow recalls the oj 
wheeze about England being Willing to fight 
“to the last Irishman.” 





George Washington Carver: Man of God 


and Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial written by Harry H. Schlacht 
which appeared in the East Side News 
on January 14, 1956, entitled “George 
Washington Carver: Man of God and 
Science’”’: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER: MAN oF Gop 
AND SCIENCE 


(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


America honors the memory of George 
Washington Carver. He was a man of God, 
He was a Negro scientist. He was a noted 
American artist. We hail his splendid char. 
acter, his lofty ideals, his exemplary life and 
his service to his fellow man. 

Here is the stirring saga of a man who 
was born in slavery and ignorance, who was 
orphaned in infancy, who was cradled in 
an atmosphere of hatred and contempt for 
the Negro, and who was emancipated from 
poverty and prejudice. Carver was born of 
a@ race of beaten backs and branded breasts, 
which, with Lincoln’s Emancipation Procla- 
mation, had been liberated from physical 
slavery only to face economic and political 
slavery. 

Christ was crucified for claiming to be 
divine. Carver’s people were crucified for 
claiming to be human. But Carver “lifted 
his eyes to the hills,” whence came his 
strength, whence came God’s grace. It il- 
luminated his human intellect. It steeled 
his human will. 

He possessed the three theological vir- 
tues—faith, hope and charity. He under- 
stood well the wonderful earthly trinity of 
the soil, of its fruits and of man. Carver 
acknowledged God in all his ways. Carver 
let God direct his path. 

He may never have heard the words of St. 
Ignatius of Loyola—but he reechoed his 
thoughts. “Receive, O Lord, my entire lib- 
erty, my understanding, my memory, my 
will. From Thee have I received all things. 
To Thee doI return all things. Give me but 
Thy grace and Thy love, I wish nothing 
else of Thee.” 

When George Washington Carver came to 
Tuskegee Institute at the invitation of Book- 
er T. Washington, it was a collection of col- 
lapsing farmhouses. When Dr. Carver died 
40 years later, the Institute was known 
throughout the land. It had become 4 
splendidly endowed university. 

Dr. Carver’s fame was worldwide. His 
name will forever be linked with Tuskegee. 
Tuskegee’s crowning glory was its great edu- 
cator—Dr. George Washington Carver. 
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eatest scientific claim to fame rests 
e accomplished with the “lowly” 
the “humble” sweetpotato. He 

credited with more than 300 discoveries, 
> isclaimed credit for his invaluable work. 
He oad: “The things already are there. 
A through my hands, brought them to 
on honors have come to him. Many col- 
Jeges have paid him homage. But through 
it all he walked humbly, seeking no financial 

in, desiring no worldly acclaim. His was a 
saintly life. His was a life of self-forgetful- 
ness. His was @ life of sowing seeds of a 
richer faith in God, of a greater love of our 
prother. : 5 

Indeed, Dr. Carver's life story might be told 
in the titles of the spirituals he loved so 
“Oh, Mary, don’t weep, don’t you 
moan.” “You toiled in slavery down in 
south’s land.” “And the walls came tum- 
pling down.” “And down came the heavenly 
manna.” “And the sweet chariot swing low 
to carry him home.” 

pr. Carver died peacefully as twilight fell 
at Tuskegee On the evening of January 5, 
‘943, We memorialize his death day for we 
do not know his birthday. It might have 
peen a sign from God who, in His providence, 
concealed Carver's birthday on earth. For 
the Christian church celebrates the anniver- 
saries of all saints on their death days. It 
was on this day they were really born. It 
was on this day they were born into the fuil 
sight of the Lord. 

Let us—in the beautiful spirit of Dr. Car- 
ver—seek to bring forth a nation more firmly 
rooted to American ideals, more invulnerable 
to the counsels of hate, more fully conscious 
of the mission of justice to all races, If we 
are true to ourselves, if we are true to our 
traditions, this Nation cannot but fulfill its 
destiny. Working together we can achieve 
this lofty goal. 

The brotherhood of man {fs a living, grow- 
ing reality. The future lies with those who 
will tear asunder the shackles of bigotry and 
who will reassert the dignity of man. There 
is in all of us a real capacity for human 
kindness, Proud of the power of our coun- 
try, we can be prouder still of our unflinch- 
ing defense of the rights of all men. We 
shall then have remained true to the spirit 
of America. We shall then have remained 
true to the promise of America. 


well: 





Hon. Lyndon Johnson Presents His 
Legislative Program 


—_—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. One of the 
first, if not the first major political 
speech made by the able majority lead- 
er of the Senate, the Honorable Lynpon 
JoHNson, following his recuperation 
from a recent heart atack was delivered 
in Whitney, Tex., on November 21, 1955. 
In his speech, Senator JOHNSON out- 
lined in some detail the legislative pro- 
gram for the second session of Congress 
for which he as Democratic majority 
leader of the Senate would work. 

We are all happy that Senator Joun- 
Son is back with us after his illness as 
his friendship and the esteem in which 
he is held by his colleagues goes far 
beyond any personal considerations: 


The speech follows: 
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SPEECH oF SENATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON BE- 
FORE FUND RAISING DINNER, DEMOCRATIC 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF TEXAS, WHITNEY, 
TEX., NOVEMBER 21, 1955 


Feilow Texans, fellow Democrats, we meet 
here tonight after 3 years of a Republican 
administration. And to Americans, 3 strikes 
are out. 

In 1952, a lot of Texans—in fact a major- 
ity—voted for a Republican administration. 
It was supposed to have something to do 
with an issue called tidelands. 

Well, we got a Republican administration. 
We think we got at least a part of our tide- 
lands back. And that is the last time the 
Republicans have looked our way. 

They gave our Air Academy to Colorado. 


They are trying to give Fort Heod to 
Louisiana. 

They are trying to give Fort Bliss to 
Oklahoma. 


And today the Republican Secretary of 
the Interior is in Texas to dedicate our Big 
Bend Park. I hope some of our Eisenhower 
Democrats are out there to keep him from 
giving it away to old Mexico. 

Personally, I think we should be grateful 
to the old guard Republicans. They have 
taught us a lot. And they have made more 
Democrats in 3 years than we could make 
in a lifetime. 

Do you remember the fine flush of enthu- 
siasm that swept the country with the 
“great crusade?’”? Even those of us who had 
held firm for the banner of democracy were 
impressed. We were going to get: 100 per- 
cent of parity, a balanced budget, tax relief 
for the little fellow, a strong Aimerica, more 
soil conservation and more rural electrifica- 
tion, a Government free of corruption. 

It was a fine program—one of the best 
ever stolen from the Democrats. 

There was only one mistake from their 
point of view. It was a program with a 
heart and the heart is something the Re- 
publican Party just did not have. 

Most Republicans realized they had a pro- 
gram they didn’t want. Once they got in, 
they returned it to us. 

And that is when the voters started re- 
turning the Government to the Democrats. 

It would not be hard to catalogue the mis- 
deeds and failures of the Republican Party. 
But I am not interested in taiking about 
what the Republicans have not done. 

I have never believed that a political party 
shouid ask for votes because its opponent 

2as shortcomings. 

The American people are tired of wreck- 
ing crews. They want builders—people who 
construct. They will entrust their affairs to 
the party that is constructive. They will 
turn their backs on the party that is de- 
structive. 

We are here because we are Democrats. 
But even before we are Democrats, we are 
Americans. We know that what is bad for 
America is bad for the Democratic Party. 
We know what is good for America is good 
for the Democratic Party. 

On that principle, we cannot compro- 
mise—not even with General Motors. 

As a political party, we seek the support 
of the American people. But we can gain 
that support only if we try as hard to de- 
serve it as we do to win it. 

The Democratic Party has been in exist- 
ence for at least 150 years. There is no se- 
cret about the reason for its vitality. 

It is simply that ours is the party with a 
heart—the party that is concerned with 160 
million Americans. It is the party that 
holds forth hope for men and women and 
children who want to march forward—to 
make life better for all. 

I have never questioned the patriotism or 
integrity of my friends who subscribe to 
another political faith. But even the most 
rock-ribbed Republican will admit that his 
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party responds a little faster to the fat cats 
than to the folks. 

In the last 3 years, the American people 
have had a perfect demonstration of the 
difference between the two parties. In 1952 
they selected a Republican President -with 
a Republican Congress, and in 1964 a Repub- 
lican President with a Democratic Congress. 

I don’t believe there are very many Amer- 
icans who have failed to learn the lesson. 
They found that the Democratic Party— 
whether in the majority or in the minor- 
ity—put the country before partisanship. 
They always thought more about the next 
generation than they did about the next 
election. 

I will never forget the first conference of 
Democratic Senators after the 1952 election. 
The Democrats were in the minority and the 
future looked bleak. It was the same situa- 
tion that had tempted the Republicans to 
wild criticism and irresponsibility for 20 
years. 

But the situation was so bad that my 
friends urged me not to become Democratic 
leader. They said the Democratic Party 
would be torn with factional strifes and 
forced into the position of a carping, dis- 
senting and unpopular minority. 

I disagreed. When I addressed the Demo- 
cratic Senators I said: 

“Tam a Democrat out of conviction—not 
out of habit. I believe that the Democratic 
Party is now—and always has been—the 
party that is best for America. I believe 
there are forces holding our party together 
greater than the issues over which we may 
squabble for the moment. 

“Working together, I think we can do more 
than merely preserve the gains of the past 
20 years. I think we can go forward with 
a positive program—a program that is pro- 
American and not just anti-Republican. 
And if we go forward as positive Ameri- 
cans—and not negative oppositionists—I am 
convinced that the time is not too far dis- 
tant when the Democratic Party will again 
be in the majority.” 

That statement was made in my ac- 
ceptance speech to the Democratic confer- 
ence on January 2, 1953. 

Two years later, the Senators met again 
in conference—this time to organize the 
Senate as the majority party. 

It is even more important tonight that 
we be responsible. There is the smell of 
victory, and it is keen and unmistakable. 

Since 1952, the Democratic Party has won 
every major contest. 

The people have entrusted to us both 
branches of Congress; 9 governorships that 
once belonged to our opponents; 7 State 
legislatures that we took from the Republi- 
cans. Even rock-ribbed Indiana has turned 
city after city over to Democratic mayors. 

We can lose in 1956 only if we stop to lick 
our chops while the Republicans divide us 
or we divide ourselves. 

I have never found it within myself to 
hate my fellow Democrats—even when I dis- 
agree with them. I would rather spend my 
time uniting Democrats and inviting them 
back to the party than driving them out. If 
you run off enough or run out enough you 
ean stay in the minority for a long, long 
time. 

Speaking as a Texan, I hope and believe 
that Texas will send a delegation to the 
national convention ready to abide by the 
decision of the majority and prepared to 
fight for the election of our nominee. 

I do not know who the Democratic presi- 
dential nominee will be in 1956. And, in 
case any of my fellow Texans are wondering, 
I repeat what I have stated so often: I am 
not a candidate of any description for any 
office in 1956. I am not running for any- 
thing except complete recovery of my health. 
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As far as I am concerned, the people who 
make up our party will select the candidate. 
And once a majority has spoken, that candi- 
date will have my enthusiastic support. 

I will go a step further and predict that 
he will have the enthusiastic support of 
the American peopie. The party that can 
produce a record of service to the people 
can also produce a candidate who will appeal 
to our people. 

The Democratic Congress is producing the 
record, and the delegates to the Democratic 
convention will produce the candidate. 

My prediction of victory has nothing to do 
with the Republican candidate. I do not be- 
lieve that the Republican candidacy matters. 

The present President is the best the Re- 
publicans have to offer. I do not question 
his integrity or his patriotism. But, I do 
question his taste in political parties. 

To say he is the best the Republicans have 
to offer is hardly a compliment. And even 
the greatest men in our history could not 
have borne the dead weight of the present 
Republican Party. 

But I want to stress that even though I 
am confident of winning, the next election is 
no pushover. It would still be possible for 
us to snatch defeat from the jaws of victory. 

The American people will weigh very care- 
fully the qualifications of those who seek to 
guide their destiny. A party that is overly 
partisan, overly quarrelsome, and obsessed 
solely with politics, will lose. The party that 
is the least partisan and the most patriotic 
will win. 

The American people have rejected the 
extreme of the left and the extreme of the 
right. They want to proceed along the path 
of constructive program and _ responsible 
legislation. We cannot permit one party 
to be torn to pieces by those who are more 
interested in excluding than, including peo- 
ple. 

In calmer times, flery debate over fine 
points might be entertaining. But we havea 
job to do and the quicker we come to the 
conclusion that we must all unite against 
Republicans rather than divide against each 
other, the quicker we will get that Job done. 

Good Democrats avoid trivialities. We 
nrust concentrate on the substantial. 

Love of liberty and devotion to the long- 
range interests of our beloved America dic- 
tate that we warn all pressure groups of 
whatever blend—Democratic, Republican, 
independent, farm, employer or employee— 
that the term “public servant” means the 
servant of the public and not the servant of 
some organized pressure propaganda outfit. 
He who truly serves all the public, the public 
will also serve. 

We are meeting tonight in a rural area. 
I see throughout this room my friends who 
earn their living from the soil. 

Search your hearts and ask yourselves 
which party shows the most genuine con- 
cern about your future and the future of 
your children. 

The question answers itself. 

To this gathering have come average busi- 
nessmen from surrounding counties. I ask 
you to search your hearts and ask yourselves 
the same question. 

Again, it will answer itself. 

There are working men in this audience— 
people whose toil and sweat have made life 
easier for all of us. Do any of you need to 
spend endless hours answering this question? 

Of course not! 

There may be some of you who will re- 
member my Daddy. He was a public servant 
and a successful politician. He was success- 
ful because he had a short—but simple— 
formula. 

“Take care of the people and the election 
will take care of itself,” he told me. 

That thought might be expressed more 
elegantly. But there can be no better advice 
for the Democratic Party. 

The job before us now is not to select a 
Candidate but to complete a program upon 
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which the candidate can run. And the pro- 
gram will be effective only if it is based upon 
genuine concern for the needs of all 
Americans. 

During the fall recess I have been in con- 
tact with Democratic leaders throughout the 
Nation, including practically all of the men 
being considered for the Democratic nomin- 
ation. I am grateful to them for their kind- 
ness in visiting me at the hospital and out 
at the ranch. ; 

We have spent a great deal of time at the 
hospital and at the ranch and by cor- 
respondence talking about the legislative 
program for the next session. Out of these 
talks certain areas evolved which should be 
high on the agenda. In the last session of 
Congress, we have a record unequalled in the 
memory of legislative experts. The Senate 
passed 1,325 bills and, of these 880 received 
the approval of both branches and of the 
President. 

In the Senate we confirmed nearly 40,000 
Presidential nominations and wound up with 
our calendar of business practically clean. 
In the next session, we must carry on that 
record if the needs of our people—the 
genuine human needs—are to be met. It is 
my intention to ask the Democratic Policy 
Committee of the Senate to consider the 
following subjects in the hope that they can 
be brought before the Senate, considered, 
and acted upon by the Senate: 


PROGRAM WITH A HEART 


1. A Social Security bill reducing the age 
limit for women and extending coverage to 
most self-employed groups. 

2. A tax revision to benefit the low-income 
eroups—probably along the line of that 
previously offered by Senator WALTER F. 
Grorce of Georgia increasing exemptions. 

3. A health program to aid medical re- 
search and to include larger grants for hos- 
pital construction at least to the level 
authorized under the original Hill-Burton 
Act. 

4. A school construction program to meet 
the needs of our children. 

5. A public roads program, probably simt- 
lar to the Gore bill. The question of taxes 
to pay for highway programs is part of the 
general tax program—and I hope it can be 
handled separately. 

6. A farm program which will restore 90 
percent of parity supports; extend the bene- 
fits to additional products; and possibly in- 
clude a soil rental program. 

7. A natural-gas bill which will preserve 
free enterprise and of course provide legiti- 
mate protection to consumers. 

8. A housing program designed for Amer- 
ica’s families who are yearning to build or 
rent dwellings they can afford. 

9. A water resources program with specific 
consideration to a higher dam at Hell’s 
Canyon, the Fryingpan-Arkansas_ project, 
Niagara development, the Upper Colorado 
Basin project, the Washita-Oklahoma proj- 
ect, the Ventura, Calif., project, the Passa- 
moquoddy tidal survey project, a New Eng- 
land development project. 

10. A program to relieve critical depressed 
areas on the basis of Federal and State co- 
operation, including tax measures to en- 
courage industry; additional public works; 
supplementary unemployment insurance; 
and surplus food grants. 

11. Amendments to the Immigration and 
Naturalization laws to insure that they are 
fair and Just. 

12. A constitutional amendment eliminat- 
ing the poll tax. 

13. Disaster insurance to protect our peo- 
ple from the ravages of nature. 

I want to make it clear that this list 1s 
not all-inclusive. Some of the measures— 
after due consideration—may not be passed; 
others will be modified. 

The final form which they will take fs not 
More may be added on the basis of 
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mature consideration of men who wil 
to find the best course to serve our peop) 

This meeting tonight is a moving oceayye 
for me. I can look about this hall and . 
the faces of old and trusted friends—men 
and women who are as close to my heart ag 
my neighbors in the Johnson City hing 
along the flowing Pedernales. 

They are the people who came to my he} 
with their thoughts and their prayers & few 
weeks ago when there was little to Preseryg 
my life except prayer. I will always be 
grateful. . 

I am not, however, now indulging in a 
purely personal mood for the sake of sent. 
mentality. What I am trying to say is that 
the spirit which moved you to prayer ig the 
same spirit which has made the Democratir 
Party strong and great. 

It represented human concern for a felloy 
human who was in distress. It was an effort 
to bring comfort and strength to a man 
who was in need, 

And it was completely unselfish. 

To me, the Democratic Party has always 
been the party of human concern. It has 
always been the party of people who see 
to bring comfort and strength to those in 
need. 

I am very proud to be a member of that 
party. I am very proud of the honor that 
you are according me tonight. 

Like every other human organization, we 
frequently fail to live up to our ideals. We 
have our extremes and we have our people 
who are “just tol’able.” 

But underlying the whole history of ou 
party is the fact that Democrats at their 
worst are better than others at their best, 
They are not necessarily better as individuals 
but as members of an organization they 
share the hope and the dream—and fre. 
quently the weaknesses—of the American 
people. 

And I pledge you we will always try to do 
our best, 

The motto of my 1924 graduating class 
at Johnson City High School was: “Give to 
the world the best that you have, and the 
best will come back to you.” 

The Democratic Party would do well to 
have that as its guiding policy. We will 
follow that course and we will serve our 
people and deserve their support. 


It’s About Time the Secretary Begins To 
Watch His Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from a recent issue of the Reading 
Times: 

Ir’s AsouTt TIME THE SECRETARY BEGINS TO 
WatcH His Worps 

Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, of Minne 
sota, a Democrat and a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, took the floor 
of the Senate last week to excoriate Repub- 
lican foreign policy in general and Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles in particular. 
The New York Times described the attack a8 
“the most vehement ever made upon the 
Secretary of State within the internationalist 
wing of the Senate.” 

The peppery Senator’s indictment of the 
Secretary bristled with fighting words— 
“fraudulent reassertion,” “distortion of his- 
tory.” “indiscretions and miscalculations,” 











1956 
vone of the most disgraceful periods in the 
= ry of American diplomacy.” Mr. Hum- 


histo” vas especially incensed at Mr. Dulles’ 


een as quoted and attributed to the Sec- 
= y in an article in Life magazine: “The 
co to get to the verge of war without 
am into war is the necessary art.” Of 
get Senator HUMPHREY said, ‘‘No other re- 
ansible American spokesman in our life- 
aap has ever so described an American dip- 
fomatic objective. I call upon him to re- 
pudiate st.” ; : 

we cannot disagree with the Minnesota 
senator. If Mr. Dulles mean what he ap- 

ared to mean, that the art of current 
american diplomacy is to bring the Nation 
to the brink of war, then avoid war, he is 
responsible and not worthy of holding his 
high office. Putting the most charitable 
construction on the words, believing them 
not to suggest a deliberate attempt to get 
to the verge Of war, we can only conclude 
that our Secretary of State is grossly inept. 
And ineptness is @ dangerous ingredient in 
the makeup of any diplomat. 

The surprising thing about all this is that 
we are surprised at the Secretary. We should 
not be. Remember the New Look in foreign 
and defense policy? And massive retalia- 
tion? And. unleashing Chiang Kai-shek? 
And that agonizing reappraisal? And get- 
ting a bigger bang for a buck? Snappy slo- 
gans, weren't they? Got nowhere, did they? 
let's hope that getting to the verge of war 
is Just another slick observation that won’t 
get us anywhere, particularly in the dog- 
house with our allies. 





Mr. Eisenhower Unveils the Famous Soil 


Bank Scheme 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1856 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Baltimore Sun of January 10, 1956: 


MR. EISENHOWER UNVEILS THE FAMOUS SOIL 
BANK SCHEME 


To take the cash aspects oi the President's 
farm message first, the proposal is to start 
spending up to $1 billion annually to correct 
the errors of a program for which we have 
been spending around $1 billion a year. 
More specifically we are to pay the farmers 
the additional $1 billion to get their assist- 
ance in disposing of the crop surplus which 
has resulted from our expenditure of an an- 
nual $1 billion on the high-level fixed-price 
support program in the major farm crops. 

Just how is the new $1 billion to be dis- 
tributed? A big chunk of it will go to buy 
farmer cooperation in what is called an 
acreage reserve plan. Another big chunk 
Will be spent to buy farmer cooperation in 
what is called a conservation reserve pian. 
The acreage reserve and the conservation 
Teserve will together constitute the famous 
sil bank program which much advance 
Publicity has hailed as the new element of 
the Republican farm program. 

As the bank and reserve terminology 
suggests, the new program aims to draw land 
how devoted to raising surplus crops out of 
the production of those crops. The acreage 
Teserve plan will run only for a few years and 
Will operate directly on the pending sur- 
Pluses, Under it wheat, cotton, corn, and 
tice farmers would be paid in the form of 
Certificates for withholding, say, 20 percent 
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of their land from production of these—or 
any other crops. These certificates could be 
cashed. Or they could be exchanged for ap- 
propriate amounts of present surplus com- 
modities now held in Government ware- 
houses. Either way the effect would be to 
close the gap between market demand and 
curtailed current production of wheat, corn, 
cotton, and rice by drawing down surplus 
supplies of these commodities. 

Looking to the longer future is the con- 
servation reserve plan. This would aim 
to withdraw from cash-crop. production 
some 25 million acres of low-grade lands 
and return them to forests and forage. 
Farmers cooperating in the conservation re- 
serve would get direct cash payments out 
of the total mentioned above as running up 
to $1 billion a year. 

But if the present trouble is, say, wheat 
surplus, how does the Government know 
that the lands withdrawn from wheat would 
not go into other crops to produce unwieldly 
surpluses there? Obviously a new and ex- 
panded Federal land police would be needed 
to make sure that acreage reserve lands were 
really being withdrawn from all uses in- 
cluding grazing, and that conservation re- 
serve lands were being put exclusively to 
forests, forage, water storage, etc. 

It is right there that a major hitch will 
come. The policing problem implied but 
not stated in the President’s message will 
be prodigious. 

But let’s face it: we are now well under 
the inexorable law that a little governmental 
intervention often leads to a very great deal. 
The Government began trying to defend the 
farmer in 1929 with the Hoover Farm Board. 
It has been pushing further and further 
into the control of farm crops, the allotment 
of farm acreages, the overall dictation of the 
farmer’s business ever since. 

The point is that it has to do so. What 
the Government subsidizes it must more and 
more control. It must control a crop sur- 
plus which threatens to crush all its earlier 
subsidy operations in a sheer avalanche of 
unusable commodities. Doubtless the soil 
bank scheme was the only politically palat- 
able device for doing this. 

But the public will insist that if Congress 
takes the soil bank scheme, it provide for 
its very rigorous policing. Certainly we 
don't want a few years hence to start spend- 
ing another $1 billion a year to correct 
errors in the $1 billion-a-year scheme now 
launched to correct errors in the original 
$1 billion rigid price support program. 

And however dubious the soil bank 
scheme, let it be said with emphasis and 
admiration that Mr. Eisenhower does not 
retreat one step from his defense of the 
flexible (as against the rigid) price supports 
which afford the best single guaranty against 
new surpluses in the future. 





A Program To Meet Basic Farm Ills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadephia Inquirer of Jan- 
uary 10, 1956: 

A ProGRAM To MEET Basic FARM ILLS 

In his constructive program calling for 
vigorous new steps to meet the Nation's farm 
problems, President Eisenhower has given 
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Congress—and the farmers themselves—a 
choice of two broad approaches. 

One is to enlist the cooperation of farm- 
ers in measures which will provide them 
with a measure of immediate relief and es- 
tablish an enduring basis on which farm 
problems could be solved without permanent 
reliance on huge Government subsidies. 

The other is to provide farmers with re- 
lief from their admitted higher price-lower 
income squeeze by relying chiefly on bigger 
handouts according to the rigid high-sup- 
port system which has helped create the 


present unsatisfactory situation on the 
farms. 
Both approaches would cost money. Price 


tag on the nine-point program outlined by 
the President has been estimated at up to a 
billion dollars. The cost of reinstituting 
the old, discredited 90 percent of parity price 
supports might go even higher. 

But the great advantage of the President's 
program, which ought to insure favorable 
consideration by the Democratic-controlled 
Congress, is that it proposes to deal effec- 
tively with the crucial elements of the farm 
problem in ways that point toward freeing 
farmers eventually from dependence on the 
Government for their prosperity. 

Heart of the Eisenhower proposals is the 
soil bank plan. Under it farmers would 
agree to take a certain percentage of their 
acreage out of production and turn it over 
to grass or trees. For this they would be 
paid, either out of present surplus crops 
held by the Government or in cash. 

Three critical aspects of the farm problem 
would be dealt with under this scheme. One 
would be the lowering of present production 
which, in many crops, is in excess of either 
domestic or export needs. Another would 
be a gradual reduction of surpluses, which 
now cost the taxpayers about $1 million a 
day just for storage, and act to depress farm 
prices. The third, and perhaps most im- 
portant, would be that farm acreage which is 
not needed now would be preserved for the 
time in the future when growing population 
has created a huge additional demand. 

In all, nearly 40 million acres would be 
taken out of production and put into the soil 
banks. It is particularly gratifying to note 
that the President has urged that more than 
half of this be planted to trees, to meet needs 
for tumber and water conservation. 

Another distinctive feature of the Eisen- 
hower program is in his proposal to limit the 
dollar amount of money that can be paid to 
farmers in price supports. We usually think 
of these amounts being in the hundreds, paid 
to small farmers. Actually, large farm busi- 
nesses sometimes get Government payments 
in the hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
which, as the President pointed out, helps 
underwrite “formidable competition with 
family operated farms.” 

Throughout his long message, the President 
emphasized his aim of helping the smaller 
farmers by adjusting their output to what 
the market can absorb at fair prices. The 
alternative to such measures as reduction 
of production through the soil bank plan, 
using up present surpluses and voluntarily 
limiting crops, he implied clearly, is to drop 
attempts at controls and lower supports to 
competitive price levels. 

Since the farm issue 1s political, as well 
as economic, the President’s program faces 
anything but smooth sailing in Congress— 
especially in an election year. Democrats 
already have indicated they will continue to 
demand a return to high price supports. 

But farmers will remember that these rigid 
high supports did not protect them from 
hardship. All Americans, realizing that the 
farm problem cannot be solved in a year, 
will recognize the wisdom of the President's 
view that this calls, not for slogans, but for 
measures to preserve both the farmer and 
farm land as vital national assets. 
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Address of Hon. Albert Conway, Chief 
Judge, Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following address by 
the Honorable Albert Conway, one of 
New York’s greatest citizens, which was 
delivered on December 1, 1955, on the 
occasion of the 67th annual dinner of 
the Brooklyn Bar Association: 

I was glad to have the opportunity to at- 
tend this annual dinner of the Brooklyn Bar 
Association. There is nothing like return- 
ing to one’s own borough and to the friends 
one has made over the years. Many recol- 
lections come flooding back on such an oc- 
casion: One’s attendance at law school, one’s 
clerkship, the public offices one has held, the 
trials in which one has engaged, the fact that 
8 days ago I celebrated the 45th anniversary 
of my admission to the bar of the State. 

Ours is the oldest noble lay profession 
known to man. The practice of the law has 
a great tradition and we as lawyers have a 
great heritage. We find discussions of 
lawyers and judges at least as far back as the 
seventh century B.C. While we lawyers and 
judges never had an army or navy, have no 
executive powers, have no legislative powers 
and so never enacted a law, and indeed have 
very little power, we have always been in the 
minds and in the writings of emperors and 
kings, of prophets, of writers of the Old and 
New Testaments, and of philosophers. I 
should like to point this out to you by re- 
calling some incidents and occurrences dur- 
ing the last 26 centuries as a background for 
what I have to say about a pressing problem 
of today. 

When we examine the Code of Ham- 
murabi, King of Babylon, compiled during 
the seventh century B. C., we find that there 
were rules prescribed for the conduct of 
judges even then. I shall take the earliest 
provision which we find in section 5, enacted 
nearly 2,700 years ago. That section provided 
that if a judge pronounced a judgment, rend- 
ered @ decision, or delivered a verdict duly 
signed and sealed, he might not change or 
alter it under penalty of paying 12 times the 
amount of the judgment, decision, or verdict. 
It makes one think of the case of Herpe v. 
Herpe, in 225 New York Reports in 1919.1 By 
section 13, in certain instances, the judge 
was required to declare a postponement for 
6 months. 

As we proceed along the stream of time 
we find the Prophet Moses, as recorded in 
Deuteronomy, written some 750 years B. C., 
enjoining upon all judges: “Hear the causes 
between your brethren, and judge right- 
eously between every man and his brother, 
and the stranger that is with him. Ye shall 
not respect persons in judgment; but ye 
shall hear the small as well as the great; ye 
shall not be afraid of the face of man; for 
the judgment is God’s” (Deuteronomy 1: 16, 
17.) 

We find in the New Testament in the 
Gospel according to St. Luke in 10: 25-29, the 
account of the questions asked by the lawyer 
who sought to learn what he should do to 
inherit eternal life and, when answered, 


1In the Herpe case, the court of appeals 
held a trial court had no appellate or re- 
visory jurisdiction. 
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sought to justify himself by asking, “And 
who is my neighbor?” 

Proceeding further in time we reverence 
the memory of Aemilianus Papinian and of 
his courage and uprightness. He was a 
Roman lawyer and later a judge in the second 
century A. D. ‘You will recall that he was 
one of the greatest of the Roman jurists and 
the author of many books on legal questions 
and 19 books of decisions. He was an inti- 
mate friend of the Emperor Severus who, on 
his deathbed, commended his two sons, Cara- 
calla and Gaeta, to his charge. The sons, 
however, were jealous of each other and each 
desired to succeed his father as emperor. 
Papinian sought to keep peace between them. 
The brother Caracalla killed his brother 
Gaeta in order to become emperor following 
their father’s death. Papinian was com- 
manded by Caracalla as emporer and I quote 
from Gibbon, “to exert the powers of his 
skill and eloquence in a studied apology for 
that atrocious deed.” Papinian, realizing 
full well the end-result of his conduct, re- 
plied that it was easier to commit than to 
justify a fraticide and disobeyed the com- 
mand. He was promptly murdered and his 
death lamented as a public calamity. 

Continuing along, in north Africa we find 
living in Egypt one of the great philosophers 
of all time. Born in Spain in the 12th cen- 
tury, he was forced to emigrate at first to 
Morocco, and then to Egypt, where he lived 
for almost 40 years. His philosophical 
thoughts affected not only the thinking of 
Jewish philosophers but also of the Christian 
and Islamic philosophers. Yet this man, 
Moses Maimonides, in codifying and com- 
menting upon the Bible and the Mishnah 
wrote Book 14 of the Code, entitled “The 
Book of Judges,” the required attributes of 
a judge as though they were written here 
yesterday instead of in Egypt in the 12th cen- 
tury. Those attributes were: “Wisdom, 
humility, fear of God, disdain of gain, love 
of truth, love of his fellow men and good 
reputation.” 

We did not really begin to be the lawyers 
and judges which we are today until, turn- 
ing now to England, we find that following 
the Norman Conquest in 1066 the duty of 
administering justice was placed upon 
the shoulders of judges who were known as 
Commissioners of Assize who traveled on 
circuit and thus brought uniform law and 
justice to the four corners of the realm. 
In the early history of the judicial system 
the Judges were dominated by the Crown, 
and the interest of the Crown came first. 
Judges then did not have the independence 
which they now have. It took a long time 
and great bravery upon the part of both the 
bench and the bar to achieve it, and we 
must never surrender it. Prior to the Act 
of Settlement in 1700 a judge served at the 
King’s pleasure, and his service cotuld be 
terminated by the King if his Judgments 
were not satisfactory to the King. Holds- 
worth, writing of that period, said “It was 
quite certain that a judge who was both 
learned and honest would hold his seat on 
the bench by very precarious tenure.” 
Chief Justice McRuer, chief justice of the 
high court of Ontario, in an address de- 
livered in Cleveland in 1947, quoted from a 
pamphlet issued in 1658 by the Marquis of 
Halifax addressed to Charles II attacking 
the judges, in which he said: “Obedience 
shall be looked upon as a better qualifica- 
tion in a judge than skill or sincerity.” I 
quote again from Chief Justice McRuer two 
paragraphs, as follows: 

“King James IT is recorded as having told 
Thomas Jones, when he dismissed him from 
the post of chief justice of the Common 
Pleas, that he was determined to have twelve 
judges of his opinion. It is to the credit 
of the lawyers of those days that the King 
found difficulty in securing one of real 
ability who would accept appointments to 
the bench under such conditions. 
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“Cromwell was just as conscious as 
Stuart Kings of the control that COUld be 
exercised over judges by a power of 
missal. Chief Justice Rolle of the , 
Bench seems to have resigned under oe 
sure because of the displeasure he cag 
by listening without interruption to the 
argument of counsel who challenge the 
constitutional validity of the Instrument 
[i. e., the constitution for the Protectorata 
in England, set forth December 16, 1653] 
under which Cromwell purported to govern 
the country.” 

Ft is amazing how, over the centuries, two 
innate human traits, with the aid of lawyers 
and judges, had the power to overcome Kin, 
and Parliament: one is the desire for justice 
which Daniel Webster once described as the 
ligament which ties all people together; ang 
the second, the power of the common man to 
resist arbitrary injustice by his rulers. That 
has always required fearless leadership by 
lawyers or Judges who were willing to risk, 
and, if necessary, to lose their lives for the 
principles which fortunately seem to be the 
lifeblood of lawyers and judges. 

I shall instance but two occasions upon 
which this has been displayed. 


Sir Edward Coke, born in 1552, was Attor. 
ney General of England for 13 years; he was 
Chief Justice of Common Pleas and later of 
the Court of King’s Bench for 10 years. He 
was removed for his opposition to arbitrary 
and corrupt actions of the King. Of him, 
some years ago, Mr. Palmer, of the Univer. 
sity of Minnesota, wrote: “What were the 
forces Coke could bring into the fray * * *% 
He had no great political party at his call, 
The powers of Parliament were not yet estab- 
lished. He had not the sword or any great 
tradition of established judicial power. All 
he had was an unauestioned integrity in an 
age of corruption, a passionate love of the 
common law, a consuming singleness of pur- 
pose that was ministered to by his very nar- 
rowness Of outlook, unexcelled learning in 
the law, unrivaled professional competency, 
a practical experience with men, and an ut- 
ter fearlessness, undeterred by arbitrary ar- 
rest, imprisonment in the tower, and a very 
imminent danger of disembowlement and 
death for treason in a time when heads fell 
frequently about him at the mere behest of 
His Majesty the King.” Ata time when there 
was belief in the Divine Right of Kings to 
whom men were subject, and when King 
James I had put the doctrine in his own pub- 
lished words, as follows: “As to dispute what 
God may do is blasphemy, so it is sedition in 
subjects to dispute what a King may do,” Sir 
Edward Coke stood up to the King and made 
the contrary pronouncement, which there 
after limited the King’s power, viz, that the 
King ruled under God and the law. At an- 
other time King James “asked each of the 
judges whether if at any time in a case de 
pending before them His Majesty conceived 
it to concern him, either in power or profit, 
and thereupon required to consult with 
them, and that they should stay proceedings 
in the meantime, they ought not to stay ac- 
cordingly.” (Edward Coke, by Hastings Lyon 
and Herman Block, pp. 205-207.) Each Judge 
in turn yielded, with the exception of Coke, 
and acknowlelged it to be their duty to do 
s0. When the question was put to him, he 
answered: “When the case should be, he 
would that which should be fiit for a judge 
to do.” He was dismissed as Chief Justice 
within a few months by regal fiat. 

Over the centuries lawyers have always 
been remarkable for their dedication to Jus 
tice and devotion to their clients. Let 1 
consider, for instance, the role of Chretien 
Malesherbes, of France. His father had been 
Chancellor, and he, a lawyer, had occupied 
high place in the legislative body of Paris. 
When that body was dissolved in 1771 and & 
new method of administering justice sub- 
stituted, he protested against the system, 
and was banished to his country seat. Upon 
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the aecession of Louis XVI he was twice 
recalled to serve in the Ministry of the Gov- 
ernment. In 1792, at the age of 71, he re- 
turned yoluntarily from Switzerland in order 
tbat be might defend the King before the 
convention, although he realized that he 
risked death for his act. He presented the 
defense of the King, and was required to 
preak the news of his condemnation to the 
King. Thereafter he was arrested and guil- 
Jotined. 

Returning now to England, the second 
Magna Charta, &s far as lawyers and judges 
are concerned, is the Act of Settlement in 
1700, which provided that judges might be 
removed only upon the action of both Houses 
of Parliament instead of being subject to 
the will of the King. Finally, in the reign 
of George III, it was expressly provided that 
the rule applicable to all officeholders that 
their terms of office would expire upon the 
death of the King should not apply to judges. 
go the independence of the judiciary in Eng- 
land became a fact, but only after long 
centuries of struggle. 

In our country and in our State it has 
never been otherwise, because the lawyers 
who were leaders in fashioning our form of 
government so that law might become the 
sovereign and the people the source of all 
power in Government, saw to it that there 
were 3 coordinate branches of Government, 
each powerful in its own sphere, but no 1 
of the 3 controlling either of the others. 
Ishall speak on some other occasion of the 
independence of the judiciary in this State 
and in the Nation, and of the contributions 
to good government made by lawyers and 
judges here. 

In every one of the phases of civilization 
to which I have referred, when the people 
were seeking justice and resisting injustice, 
lawyers and judges had many problems— 
problems such as no other profession has 
ever had in this world. It is no different 
today. With industry, perservance, integrity, 
devotion to the ideal of justice, and with 
practical commonsense, lawyers and judges 
have solved the people's problems (which are 
ours) and the problems of court administra- 
tion. Those problems have varied in each 
century. Today is no different than other 
days. We have a problem—we have a grow- 
ing problem, the like of which we have never 
had to meet. Our court trouble today is 
automobiles and the injuries they cause. 
The people wish automobiles and insist that 
the great automobile manufacturing com- 
panies manufacture an exceedingly large 
number of automobiles which will be sold 
by them in the United States each year. If 
the people, the customers, wish them they 
are the ones who call the turn. Despite the 
humber of automobiles now crowding the 
streets of cities, towns, and villages, I am 
told that the output for 1956 has been set 
&t 714 million new cars. That is twice the 
humber of cars in use in all of England. 
Without counting the 714 million cars to be 
Produced for next year, there are approxi- 
mately 5614 million cars in the United 
States, of which more than 4!4 million are 
registered in New York State. Greater New 
York City alone, has approximately 114 mil- 
lion cars, 

Today automobile injury cases are triable 
before a jury. In 25 years automobiles in 
this State and in this city have increased by 
“'2 Million and 700,000 cars respectively. In 
the same 25 years there has not been added 
ene supreme court justice in this city. 

When one thinks of the hundreds of auto- 
Mobile injury cases that are commenced each 
year in this city alone, and that they must 
be handled by 51 supreme court justices and 
41 city court justices, who have not been 
increased in number in almost 25 years— 
While one stands aghast at the enormity of 
the Problem presented—one must be lost in 
admiration at the manner in which these 
tupreme court justices and city court justices 
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have handled the problem, for it is not an 
easy problem. On October 26 last, in the 
New York Times, I found on the front page 
an article entitled ‘Police Task Force Com- 
bats Rise in Auto Deaths at Danger Points.” 
The first paragraph read: 

“Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy 
announced yesterday that traffic deaths had 
increased 10 percent and traffic accidents 5 
percent in the first 9 months of 1955, com- 
pared with the same 1954 period.” 

The second paragraph read: 

“As a result of these horrifying figures a 
special task force of motorcycle, radio motor 
patrol and radar units has been assigned to 
danger points throughout the city, he said.” 

The fourth paragraph read: 

“Mr. Kennedy disclosed that, up to Octo- 
ber 1, a total of 446 persons, including 65 
children, had been killed in traffic accidents. 
This was an increase of 10.3 percent, or 46 
deaths, over the 1954 period.” 

The fifth paragraph read: 

“In addition, 35,242 persons, including 
8.333 children, were injured—a 5 percent in- 
crease, or 1,568 injuries, over last year’s 
period.” 

The sixth paragraph read: 

“Mr. Kennedy warned that the special task 
force was merely a ‘stopgap measure, born of 
expediency and desperation.’ He said there 
could be no ‘adequate’ protection without a 
heavy increase in police manpower, far be- 
yond the 963 additional men allowed in the 
1955-56 budget.” 

In March of this year the justices of the 
appellate division of the supreme court, first 
department, made a public statement to the 
citizens of New York City in which they 
pointed out “There is delay only in a single 
segment of the court’s work, in the jury trial 
of personal injury actions.” There followed 
a paragraph which I shall read to you: 

“There are several calendars or classes of 
cases in the Supreme Court. There is the 
personal injury jury calendar, that is per- 
sonal injury cases which are to be tried be- 
fore juries. There is the personal injury 
nonjury calendar, that is personal injury 
cases which are to be tried before a judge 
without a jury. There is the general jury 
calendar, that is the wide variety of cases in 
the court, other than personal injury Cases, 
including all the commercial cases, which are 
to be tried before a jury. There is the gen- 
eral nonjury calendar; and there is the 
equity calendar which comprises all the cases 
in which something besides money damages 
is sought, that is the matrimonial and child 
custody cases, the injunction cases, rent 
cases, tax cases, condemnation Cases and a 
catalog of other cases. Finally, there are 
the motion calendars on which appear all 
the thousands of intermediate motions 
which are made in the various cases during 
the course of a year. Every one of these 
calendars in the supreme court of this de- 
partment is up to date with the exception of 
the personal injury jury calendar. In other 
words, seven out of eight departments or 
operations of the court—every one, with a 
single exception—are on time.” 

These appellate division justices also said 
that the delay in automobile personal injury 
actions could be overcome in only 1 of 3 
ways. Again I read you a single paragraph 
from this public statement by the justices of 
the appellate division, first department, 
earlier this year: 

“Simply stated, apart from hopes, accom- 
panied by doubts, that some of us may have 
as to the benefits which might accrue from 
further procedural and administrative re- 
forms, delay can be overcome only (1) by 
qualifying the right to a jury trial in civil 
cases; or (2) by multiplying the number of 
judges, courthouse facilities and calls upon 
the citizenry for jury duty, so that enough 
courtrooms, with full complements of Judges 
and jurors will be constantly ia session to 
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keep pace with the intake of cases; or (3) by 
taking the automobile accident cases out of 
the court and placing them in a compensa- 
tion board like workmen’s compensation.” 

As I have pointed out, we can find records 
indicating the presence of judges for nearly 
2,700 years. Courts have played a very im- 
portant part in the history of mankind. It 
may be that we can solve this matter of 
personal injury cases, but we must look the 
problem in the eye. We must say to our- 
selves: We are handling every other segment 
of courtwork and are doing it well. There 
can be no criticism of it. Can we handle 
this automobile problem, or is it a problem 
which is the result of such unusual circum- 
stances that the courts cannot handle it in 
this State without being destroyed? What 
are the unusual circumstances? 

1. Mechanical genius which has reached 
a greater height in the United States than 
in any other country. 

2. Mass production—again, a product of 
genius of America which has no counterpart 
anywhere else in the world. 

3. The most amazing and richest city in 
the modern world, situated in the Empire 
State of the most powerful Nation in the 
world. 

The courts, as today constituted in this 
State, are too precious a possession of the 
people to have them destroyed as a result 
of the increased demand of the people for 
automobiles in such quantities that they 
injure more and more people, so that it may 
be impossible for the courts to try all the 
automobile personal injury cases—remember, 
I said to try them—if we had 20 courthouses 
for every 1 we now have, and a comparable 
increase in judges to preside at trials in 
them. One of the manners in which we 
have managed to keep up with automobile 
personal injury cases is by pressing the in- 
jured citizen and the insurance company 
to settle the cases. That is not proper work 
for a judge—he becomes a glorified adjuster. 
He tends to cease to be a judge, and to be- 
come instead something akin to an adminis- 
trative official. When the people elect their 
own Officials, who hear the cases in public 
and make the decisions, there is responsi- 
bility. Judges should be kept in their proper 
sphere of responsibility and their status 
should not be weakened by compelling them 
to do work similar to that of administrative 
officials. If by reason of the factors which I 
have mentioned—the time, the place, and 
the mass production of the instruments of 
destruction so that as courts we cannot cope 
with the problem, then it may be that it will 
become necessary to put automobile negli- 
gence cases out of the courts in order that 
the courts may be saved. I have watched 
and listened to Mr. Arthur Ballentine since 
at least 1927, when he has appeared before 
the New York State Bar Association and 
other bar associations. He has argued, at 
least during all the intervening period, for 
a compensation board to pay those injured 
by automobiles. There are those who say 
that that never should be done in a death 
case, but that the widow or widower and 
next of kin must be able to bring an action 
and try it or settle it as they wish. Others 
have the same reservation with reference to 
serious injuries, by which I understand them 
to mean the loss of an eye, an arm, a leg, and 
soon. Still others would leave it as a matter 
of choice to the injured person whether to 
go before a compensation body or to go to 
law. This is a lawyer’s problem and this is 
a bar association problem, a social problem, 
and an insurance company problem, and law- 
yers should work it out. The trouble is that 
we put too many automobiles together into 
territory which we have prepared for only 4 
fraction of that number of horses. I know 
no better group of men to look at a problem 
forthrightly and solve it as they have done 
for nearly 27 centuries than lawyers and 
judges. Another suggested solution is to 
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have automobile personal injury cases tried 
by a judge without a jury. Whatever it is, 
I suggest that now is the appointed time to 
take this problem apart and solve it. I sug- 
gest that that is the duty of every bar asso- 
ciation everywhere. If we cannot solve it 
within our court structure, the sooner we 
preserve our courts for other litigation, and 
rid them of this automobile personal injury 
litigation, the better for the bench, the bar, 
and the public generally. 


Racial Incidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the favorite pastime of a great 
majority of the Nation’s press from out- 
side the South in recent years has been 
to hold the South in scorn and ridicule. 
Apparently they vie among themselves 
in an effort to slant and exaggerate news 
stories coming from the South so as to 
engender hatred against the South, and 
Mississippi in particular. They appear 
deliberately to suppress news that would 
present the South and her people in a fa- 
vorable light. 

The press of the Nation has given an 
unusual amount of coverage recently to 
a few isolated incidents which have oc- 
curred in Mississippi. By distorting the 
facts, they have tried in all cases to 
make these crimes appear as racial in- 
cidents, without regard to the real cir- 
cumstances attendant to the cases. 

As evidence of the biased attitude of a 
great portion of the northern press, they 
gave little or no coverage to the inci- 
dents which I shall relate hereinafter, 
though Mississippi newspapers made 
every effort to get these stories before 
the rest of the Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, Iam pleased 
to include a news item that appeared in 
the Jackson, Miss., Daily News under 
date of October 28, 1955, concerning my 
good friends and neighbors, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Herren, of Utica, Miss. 
Also, I am including an editorial from 
the December 30, 1955, issue of the 
Jackson, Miss., State Times, dealing with 
the heroic rescue of 5 Negroes by 2 young 
white boys at the risk of their own lives. 
These articles follow: 

[From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News of 
October 28, 1955] 
FRIENDSHIPS STILL Cross RACIAL LINES, CHI- 
CAGO-UTICA TELEPHONE CALL PROVES 

Urica, Miss.—Stories of friendship across 
the racial line are quite common in Mis- 
sippi, in spite of what those who do not 
understand think and say. Such a story 
was emphasized at Utica this week. 

Richard F. Herren, prominent Utica 
farmer, has just returned from a Vicksburg 
hospital where he spent over 2 weeks under- 
going several operations. Several weeks ago 
doctors found that the blood circulation had 
stopped in both of his legs, and it was neces- 
sary to remove one toe and transplant plas- 


tic veins into both legs from above the waist 
to the knees. 
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One night this week the telephone rang 
at the Herren home and Mrs. Herren an- 
swered. A voice said, “Miss Gertrude, how 
are you all getting along?” It was the voice 
of Louiza Brown, calling from Chicago. 
Louiza and her husband, Oscar, had heard 
of Mr. Herron’s critical condition from their 
relatives still at Utica and as they said, 
“Could not rest ’til we called to see how he 
was getting along.” 

Oscar came to work for Mr. Herren when 
quite young and worked 2 years by the 
month and then after he married Louiza 
they stayed on to make 16 crops on the 
Herren farm. The Herrens and the Browns 
relationship was one of mutual trust as can 
only be understood by southern white man 
and southern Negro. Oscar farmed and 
cared for the cattle with a personal concern. 

Oscar decided to seek his fortunes in the 
steel mills 3 years ago. Upon arriving in 
Chicago he gave his friend, Mr. Herren, as a 
reference. A questionnaire came to Mr. Her- 
ren and, instead of filling out the form, he 
wrote a letter assuring the steel mill that 
Oscar was capable of doing anything they 
could have for him todo. The questionnaire 
asked if he would reemploy Oscar if he de- 
sired a job. To this the answer was, “If he 
wants to come back and doesn’t have the 
money, I will be glad to wire it to him.” 
Today Oscar is a stamper in the steel mill 
and said that he was getting along pretty 
good. 

When the phone rang at the Herren home 
it was Oscar Brown, or ‘Man Boy” as the 
Herrens and others around Utica called him, 
anxious to know how his good friend Mr. 
Herren was getting along, and wanting to 
know if there was anything he could do for 
him. Oscar and Louiza talked for nearly 
10 minutes long distance and the Herrens 
appreciated it as much as anything that has 
happened during his sickness. 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) State Times 
of December 30, 1955] 
TEEN-AGE HEROES 

The courage of 2 Jackson youths in res- 
cuing 5 Negroes from a submerged car is 
tribute not only to themselves but to their 
age group. 

Thanks to 16-year-old Frank Arnold Jr. 
and 17-year-old Phil Ray, the Negroes were 
saved from possible suffocation or drowning 
when their automobile overturned in a cold 
water creek near Jackson Tuesday night. 

Signaled to the tragedy scene, the boys 
demonstrated the brand of heroism which 
marked many of their age bracket during 
two recent wars. They plunged into the 
stream and, through teamwork, wrested the 
victims from the wreckage. 

Then the pair, students at Murrah High 
School, flagged passing motorists who in 
turn summoned police and an ambulance. 
Three children—aged 2 to 6— were among 
the rescued. 

This demonstration of cool judgment and 
bravery under pressure comes in refreshing 
contrast to recent reports of recklessness 
among teen-age drivers and delinquents. 

It slaps down the oft-heard blanket in- 
dictment of modern youth as an irrespon- 
sible group unconcerned about the lives of 
others. 

Too, the actions of young Arnold and Ray 
should help strengthen relations between 
the races. Their concern over the Negro 
strangers was automatic. 

Contrasting the stigma attached to the 
Emmett Till case, this outstanding example 
of two white boys’ regard for fellow Negro 
Missisippians deserves wide play in the 
Nation’s press. We doubt, however, that 
such recognition will result. 

At any rate, we join all residents of our 
community in gratitude for the heroism of 
Frank Arnold and Phil Ray. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIvES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 
what are the classics of American demo. 
racy that should be read and reread by 
our own people, that should be traps. 
lated into the languages of the wor 
and universally made available at acces. 
sible places and at low cost to all peoples? 

This is the question that has been pro. 
pounded to a jury representative of an 
intelligent and well-informed American 
public opinion. The response in jt 
quality, and in the scholarly standing 
and national prestige of its participants 
in all the activities of our national life 
is truly remarkable. It reflects a tre. 
mendous national interest in and an out. 
bounded zest for undertaking a dynamic 
and winning worldwide battle for the 
minds of men. 

The letters are of such importance, 
weighed as they are with such rich sug- 
gestions and reflective of such thought 
and research, that it appears to me they 
immediately should be made available 
to the reading and study of all the Mem- 
bers of the House and of the other body, 

Here is the text of the letter of De- 
cember 12, 1955, mailed to a select and 
representative list of Americans, sub- 
mitting the idea and commencing the 
poll of what words really inspired ou 
forefathers, best express the concepts of 
our democracy and should be translated 
into all languages and sold at reasonable 
prices to all the people of the world who 
desire to know: 

DEAR : In the next session of Con- 
gress a group of Members plan to push for 
enabling legislation directing the United 
States Information Agency to publish for 
nominal prices, in the principal languages 
of the world, a small library of basic state 
ments of democratic political philosophy. 

Before stating the proposal in final form, 
however, we wish to consult the experience 
and judgment of experts, and leaders and 
representatives of American opinion. 

If you would give us your opinion of the 
plan as stated in enclosure, part 1, and 0! 
the list of books in enclosure, part 2, it would 
be a much appreciated help. The list 8 
suggestive and illustrative only, and we Wi 
welcome any recommendations of yours, ad 
ditions, omissions, substitutions—of books 
which you think better meet the purpos 
of the plan. 

Our objective is a list of from 15 to a 
books which, in the majority judgment 0 
this jury of American public opinion, are the 
basic classics of American democracy. TH? 
list so selected will be presented for the ac 
tion of Congress. : 

We hope you will give prompt and careful 
thought to this proposal, and we will givé 
attentive consideration to your reply. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
BaRRATT O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


ENCLOSURE, PaRT 1. PLAN FoR PUBLICATION oF 
DEMOCRATIC CLASSICS 

It is proposed that the United States I 

formation Agency shall translate and publish 

in the principal languages of the world é 
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select list of the time-tested classical state- 
ments of democratic theory in their original 
forms. These books should be published in 
large quantities at nominal, subsidized cost, 
not more than a few cents a volume, and 
should be widely available in each country, 
not alone from United States agencies. Ex- 
isting editions should also be widely soid 
abroad, in quantity, and at cheap prices. 

These works should represent the broad 
historic and international character of the 
discussion and theory of democratic society 
and constitutional government, distinct from 
present domestic or international contro- 
yersies. This will avoid confusion of ad- 
yocacy of fundamental democratic ideas and 
methods, with exclusive or short-run United 
states interests. 

This program would be in addition to the 
present program and plans of the United 
States Information Agency, which do not 
include a similar operation. 

The principle of this plan has been ap- 
proved by the President's United States Ad- 
yisory Commission on Information and by 
the Commission’s Committee on Books 
Abroad. 

America is known abroad mainly for autos 
and tractors, for riches and technology, but 
the specifically American political philosophy 
and the fundamental ideas of political and 
social democracy are not widely known in 
most countries. Therefore, much in the 
practice of the United States and other con- 
stitutional democracies is misunderstood, 
and democratic methods are not effectively 
applied to the problems of the various coun- 
tries, or to international problems. 

The Communists owe part of their success 
to massive, heavily subsidized, publication in 
many languages of the classics of Communist 
social, economic, and political theory—the 
works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, and 
Mao—in addition to a large general and cur- 
rent publishing program. 

All available reports indicate that Ameri- 
can books of any kind are scarce and ex- 
pensive in most countries, and democratic 
political philosophy almost unavailable. 

In most of the few cases in which books 
like those on the attached list (enclosure, 
pt. 2) have been translated, it has often 
been in connection with the historic move- 
ments for constitutional democracy in the 
various countries. 

There is abundant evidence from various 
international intellectual agencies that there 
isin many countries an effective demand for 
books of this type which is not being met, 
&s this proposal would attempt to do. 

This proposal has been advanced by a 
group of Chicagoans, including the Reverend 
Harold Fey, executive editor of the Christian 
Century; Dr. Richard McKeon, professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Chicago and 
former member of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO; Dr. Jerome Ker- 
win, professor of political science and chair- 
man of the Walgreen Foundation for the 
Study of American Institutions at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; John McGinness, presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania Railroad Lodge No. 225 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
The Chicago Daily News has taken an active 
and sympathetic interest in the plan and 
its editorial article of June 6, 1955, was re- 
Printed in numerous papers. Preliminary 
discussions by Congressman FEIGHAN, of 
Ohio, and myself on the floor of the House 
of Representatives evoked much interest and 
support. 

ENcLosuRE, ParT 2, SUGGESTED AUTHORS AND 
WorkKs 


Bryce: The American Commonwealth. 
Modern Democracies. 

Burke: Reflections on the Revolution in 
ance, 

Dewey: The Public and its Problems. 

ee Moral and Political Essays 
(Waich?), 
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Hamilton and Madison: The Federalist 
Papers. 

Hand: The Spirit of Liberty. 

Von Humboldt: The Sphere and Duties of 
Government. 

Jefferson: Selected Writings (which?). 

Kant: Perpetual Peace. 

Lineoln: Selected Papers (which?). 

Locke: Letters on Toleration. On 
Government, Book II. 

Mazzini: The Duties of Man. 

Mill: On Liberty. Representative Govern- 


Civil 


ment. 
Rosseau: The Social Contract. 
Thoreau: Wadlen. Civil Disobedience. 


De Tocqueville: Democracy in America. 
Wilson: The New Freedom. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the responses of a highly representative 
group of American editors to the letter 
of December 12, 1956, the text of which 
is given in the preceding extension of my 
remarks: 

DEAR Mr. O'HarRA: I have your letter and 
enclosures setting forth the plan for the 
publication and distribution abroad of a 
series of great books dealing with the demo- 
cratic processes. 

The plan strikes me as a good one, and 
I endorse it most heartily. You may or may 
not know that I served for three years on the 
United States Advisory Commission on In- 
formation, and even then some of us on the 
Commission were trying to get such a project 
started. I am delighted to know that you 
and other Members of Congress are now 
taking the plan under your wing. 

The list of books which you enclosed seems 
admirable to me. My only criticism would 
be that the list seems to be intended for 
rather sophisticated readers and may be a 
bit over the heads of some of the people you 
are trying to influence. 

To reach a wider audience, I would suggest 
including a few more personalized ap- 
proaches to the problem, such books as 
the autobiography of Jacob Riis or maybe a 
digested edition of parts of Sandberg’s Lin- 
coln. There are, of course, hundreds of other 
books which tell stories of how individuals, 
many of them immigrants from other coun- 
tries, have flourished under our free system. 

Although I should like to see people every- 
where able to obtain the great classics of 
cemocratic political theory at a reasonable 
price, I certainly think a few books of the 
type I have suggested might well be in- 
cluded. 

Sincerely, 
Ben HIBBs, 
Editor, the Saturday Evening Post. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HaraA: I favor the 


plan for publication of democratic classics 
to be sold by the United States Information 
Agency at nominal cost overseas. 

I think this plan should be tried in a few 
selected areas at least, and then later ex- 
panded if the demand for these books proves 
to be large. 


Sincerely, 
GARDNER COWLES, 


President and Editor Look. 
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DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'HarA: Thank you for 
writing about the plan for publication of 
books basic to an understanding of our form 
of government. 

While I do not pretend to be an expert 
on this type of bibliography, I do feel that 
you would be performing a singular service 
by pursuing your plan to a successful con- 
clusion. The plan is so good that I believe 
the books should be made available in this 
country as well as abroad. I doubt that 
many Americans have read all of the items 
in your enclosure. 

Permit me to make a suggested addition 
to your list. I think you could well add the 
Library of Congress volume on Formation 
of the Union (Government Printing Office, 
1927). It was recently brought to my atten- 
tion by Clarence K. Streit, president of Fed- 
eral Union, Inc., that this book is virtually 
out of print. It is a volume perfectly suited 
to your portfolio and, indeed, any group of 
books devoted to the formation of demoe- 
cratic government should include it. You 
would be doing the Nation a service if you 
could make it possible that this book would 
be kept available for widespread dissemina- 
tion. Perhaps the printing necessary for the 
Information Agency could be enlarged so 
that a ready store of “Formation of the 
Union” would remain at the Government 
Printing Office. 

Sincerely, 
Puure L. GRAHAM, 
Publisher, The Washington Post 
and Times Herald. 


—— 


Dear Mr. O'HARA: We were very much in- 
terested in the proposal you outlined in your 
letter of December 12, and we would be de- 
lighted to cooperate in any way that we can. 
I can think of no other step that our Gov- 
ernment could take which is likely to pro- 
duce such far-reaching results in the cease- 
less battle against Communist propaganda 
at such a low cost. 

All of the authors and works suggested in 
your memorandum seem to me, and to the 
other editors here, to be thoroughly worth 
while. You might want to consider, how- 
ever, whether this list should be supple- 
mented with a few, more recent works; I 
believe that Judge Learned Hand is the only 
contemporary author included on your list. 
Perhaps some consideration might be given 
to such recent defenses of American society 
as Frederick Lewis Alien’s the Big Change 
and Dr. Kenneth Galbraith’'s American 
Capitalism. 

Perhaps, too, you would like to consider 
works such as: Lerner’s The Mind and Spirit 
of Justice Holmes; de Crevecoeur, Letters 
From an American Farmer; Thomas’ one- 
volume Biography of Abraham Lincoln; the 
collected poems of Robert Frost. 

Finally, I hope that it might be possible to 
find a few books of a lighter nature, to bal- 
ance the rather serious and heavy works 
which you have listed: for example, perhaps 
something of Mark Twain's, and a book or 
two like George Papashvily’s Anything Can 
Happen. 

I hope that a copy of your letter was sent 
to Mr. Dan Lacy, managing director of The 
American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 2 
West 46th St., New York City 36; he and his 
associates have given much thought to this 
problem and I am sure that they would be 
able to make some excellent suggestions. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN FISCHER, 
Editor, Harper's Magazine, 





Dear BarRatT: With regard to your letter 
of December 12, asking for suggestions about 
books that should be published in many 
languages abroad. 

I am sure you will receive many sugges- 
tions about the American classics, but I have 


one for inclusion of a modern work that 
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interprets American society in the light of 
today’s world and in the light of the in- 
tellectual appeal of communism to many 
Europeans or Asians who have not thought 
through the dangers of totalitarianism. It 
is “Capitalism In America, A _ Classless 
Society,” by Frederick Martin Stern (Rine- 
hart & Co., Inc.). I understand he also was 
writing a high school textbook along the 
same line. 
Sincerely yours, 
RoBERT E. KENNEDY, 
Chief Editorial Writer, 
Chicago Sun-Times. 


— 


DECEMBER 28, 1955. 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: I have read your pro- 
posal for enabling legislation directing the 
United States Information Agency to pub- 
lish at nominal prices, in the principal lan- 
guages of the world, a small library of basic 
statements of democratic political philos- 
ophy. 

I am heartily in agreement with the pro- 
posal, and also approve the list of suggested 
authors and works which you enclosed. As 
to the specific writings which should be in- 
cluded from such authors as Emerson, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln, I would prefer to leave 
this to those scholars who are most familiar 
with the works of these men. 

Cordially yours, 
RaYMOND B. NIXxon, 
Editor, Journalism Quarterly, Pub- 
lished by Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism, 


My Dear CoNGRESSMAN: Thanks for send- 
ing me a copy of your proposal to have the 
USIA publish, at nominal prices, a library 
of basic statements in different languages. 
I know nothing about the practical aspects 
of this problem, but I should think it would 
be extremely useful to have available, in 
many languages, the books which you list. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. R. WIGGINS, 
Executive Editor, the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. 


-_— 


DeaR REPRESENTATIVE O’HaRA: Thank you 
for your letter of December 12. 

As you may know, I am thoroughly in 
favor of a project to translate and publish 
in the most useful foreign languages a 
group of our basic documents. If one is to 
begin on a practical basis, I suspect that a 
reprint of some of the fine single-volume 
selections from many writers would be an 
excellent idea. Perhaps your friends in 
Chicago do not agree with this. But it 
seems to me there is great danger of over- 
whelming readers in a mass of verbiage 
which is not really pertinent to the basic 
subjects. From my point of view, the sin- 
gle-volume compilations of selected readings 
from all these classic texts are more useful 
to more people than a shelf full of 10 or 12 
documents. 

If our purpose is to get these great 
foundational ideas to the thinking of more 
than just a few intellectuals, we should 
move in the direction of selected readings 
rather than whole volumes. I would favor 
the translation of the best selected-read- 
ings volume into a large number of lan- 
guages. I think that way we would have a 
magnificent text interesting to the largest 
possible number of people. This would at 
least be a wonderful way to start. If we 
found there were still a need for 10 to 15 
different books, we could proceed to that 
stage. But what better beginning could 
there be than a widely circulated transla- 
tion of the best available one-volume com- 
pilation? This would give the very heart 
and kernel of the thinking of all the writers 
you have listed in your suggestions, and 
more too, perhaps. 

If we find that any of the existing com- 
pilations are not entirely ideal, we can re- 
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vise them, leaving out some selections and 
putting in others. There is a great deal 
in the writings of the persons on your list 
which is scarcely helpful and pertinent to 
the problem in hand. 
I very much hope a practical outcome for 
this project may be achieved. 
Sincerely yours, 
ERWIN D. CANHAM, 
Editor, The Christian Science Monitor. 


Dear Sir: I have looked over the list of 
books contained in your recent letter and I 
agree with you that it would be a good idea 
for the United States Information Agency to 
print these up in the form you suggested and 
distribute them as widely as possible. 

As a matter of fact, I would like to have a 
set myself when they are available. 

The only one that I am a little doubtful 
about is Rousseau’s “the Social Contract.” 
As I recall, it is a magnificent statement but 
I wonder if it might not be misinterpreted 
in some countries. 

If there is any further information you 
desire or any way in which I can be of service, 
do not hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. M. PIPER, 

Editor, Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil. 


Dear Mr. O’Hara: I certainly agree with 
you that some of the books which explain 
the democratic philosophy should be printed 
in foreign languages and made available to 
people in the countries where those languages 
are spoken. 

While it is true that the reading of these 
books will be confined to scholars, we should 
not overlook the importance of interesting 
these scholars in our way of thinking. 

It seems to me that the fight against inter- 
national communism must be fought on a 
hundred fronts. There is not just one fort- 
ress to assault, rather a multitude of outposts 
which have to be attacked in a systematic 
way. 

We are glad to see that you are not going 
to give Congress the chance to overlook one 
important piece in the puzzle. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT M. MARSHALL, 
Editor-Publisher, Daily Republican 
Eagle, Red Wing, Minn. 


My Dear Mr. O’Hara: I am wholeheartedly 
in sympathy with the proposal to make avail- 
able to the peoples of the world the basic 
statements of democratic political philoso- 
phy. I have read most of the books proposed, 
and approve of the list, but would make this 
observation: If these books are to obtain 
wide circulation, there should be some addi- 
tions which are of the easier-to-read variety. 

Very truly yours, 
Scott B. CHAMBERS, 
Editor and Publisher, the Courier- 
Times, New Castle, Ind. 


Dear Mr. O’HarA: I have your letter of 
December 12. 

I think the plan is excellent. 

I’m not so sure about the books. I have 
read only 10 of those on the list. Most of 
them, in my opinion, are hard to read. They 
are not widely read in English and I wonder 
if they would be in translation. 

Many of the books, furthermore, require 
considerable background knowledge on the 
part of the reader for their full import to 
be understood as we would wish to have it 
understood. 

I regret that Iam not able to suggest books 
that would be easier to read and still present 
the desired facts and ideas. Perhaps that is 
a job able and popular teachers, say of history 
at the high school level, could help them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pav. F. CRatG, 
Managing Editor, the Springfield, 
Mass., Union. 


January 18 


Dear Mr. O’HarA: Thank you for your let 
ter of the 12th instant. I have read it with 
interest and may say I subscribe heartily ¢, 
the plan proposed. Such a library, in the 
principal languages of the world, coulgq ace 
complish immeasurable good in getting over 
to the people the basic statements of demo. 
cratic political philosophy. However, 7 do 
not believe it goes far enough. 

It is our policy on this newspaper not 
merely to deal with Communist problems as 
they arise and to denounce them, but to g0 
further and cite the democratic side of the 
issue involved and to draw comparisons, We 
do not believe it is enough to say that i; 
the democratic side of the coin—we say this 
is why democracy is right, and prove it. Oy, 
entire editorial policy is based on this, 7 
think this aspect also might be taken inty 
consideration by you. 

As editor of the editorial page I work cop. 
sistently to this end and in addition the eq. 
torial writer, Michael Leigh, writes a weekly 
column, the World and the Week, which 
interprets Communist policy and world poli. 
tics, together with those of the democracies, 
in relation to current events. This also 
draws comparisons in the simplest possible 
terms for the easy comprehension of the 
man-in-the-street reader. In short, there is 
more, I believe, to the problem than simply 
stating our case—we must take the current 
Communist case and by comparison, prove 
our point. There are over the Nation, I 
think, similar columns doing the same job 
and they may be worthy of your consider. 
ation as working toward our common goal, 
Should you be interested, I should be glad 
to send you the next so related World and 
the Week to illustrate my meaning. 

There is one more point I consider impor- 
tant. Briefly, it may be that writers like 
Kant, Mazzini, Lock, and Von Humboldt, to 
quote a few, may write over the heads of the 
average reader or by reason of outmoded 
phrasing or use of language be not entirely 
easy of comprehension. On those grounds, 
I think that perhaps interpretations of these 
writers in the simples possible terms might 
better fit the bill. Toward his end I could 
add, Justice W. O. Douglas’ book, Almanac 
of American Liberty. 

In any event, I may say that I consider 
the project undertaking a vital and impor- 
tant one and wish you all possible success. 

I look forward to receiving your comments, 

Cordially yours, 
MARION T. GAINES, 
Editor, the Pensacola (Fla.) 
News Journal. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
letters from the president of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting System, and from rep- 
resentative editors, together with edito- 
rials from newspapers in California, 
Wisconsin, Washington, and New York, 
as follows: 

Dear Mr. O’Hara: I was happy to receive 
information concerning the proposal to re- 
print in the major languages of the world 
authoritative works on the democratic p0o- 
litical philosophy. In my opinion, this plan 
has merit and should be a significant con 
tribution to our efforts in combating politl- 
cal philosophies alien to the welfare of man- 
kind. 
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The P 


ress of business prevents me from 
devoting the considerable time necessary to 

aluate the selections listed in enclosure— 
. +2. In order to advance an opinion con- 
ene these it would be necessary to com- 
taem with the many other outstanding 
Poke in this field. 4 

Thank you for advising me of this pro- 

1, I wish you and its other proponents 

success. 

Best wishes. 


Sincerely, 
RospertT E. KINTNER, 


president, American Broadcasting Co. 





peak Mr. O’HaRA: Replying to your letter 
of December 12, I am delighted to hear of 
your inspiring project for the USIA to dis- 
tribute abroad, inexpensive books reflective 
of American political philosophy. 

The suggested list seems to me an excel- 
jent one. I was surprised, however, to find 
what I consider to be the most valuable one 
for such a compendium has apparently been 
overlooked. 

If USIA is given this project, and had only 
suficient funds to prepare and distribute 
one work, I believe that should be a conden- 
sation of V. L. Parrington’s Main Currents 
in American Thought. It meets all the re- 
quirements you listed, and does so defini- 
tively. 

Good luck to you in your fine undertaking. 

Sincerely, 
E. J. Paxtort, Jr., 
Associate Editor, Padicah, Ky., Sun- 
Democrat, 

Deak Mr. O'HARA: I find your letter of 
December 12, outlining plans for enabling 
legislation for the placement of books 
through the United States Information 
Agency, highly interesting. 

May I be so bold, however, as to express 
the opinion that the tentative choice of 
books would be of only limited interest in 
any foreign land. ‘True, some of these books 
must be included, but I incline to the belief 
that it is the average man and woman you 
must reach, rather than the highbrow. 
There are Many, Many more average persons 
than there are intellectuals. 

The plan, I must agree, is excelient; I differ 
with it only in the type of material. 

Sincerely, 


C. W. JOHNSON, 
Managing Editor, Springfield, Mo., 
Newspapers. 





My Drank Mr. O'Hara: In reply to your 
letter of December 12, it seems to me that it 
would be an excellent idea for the USIA to 
translate and publish in the principal lan- 
guages of the world, @ select list of classical 
statements of democratic theory in their 
original form. While I do not feel qualified 
tocompile such a list on short order, it does 
seem to me that some of the books you have 
listed should be included in any such proj- 
ct, such as Bryce’s “American Common- 
wealth” and “The Federalist Papers.” 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. REESE, Jr., 
President, Wilmington (Del.) News- 
Journal. 


—— 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HaRA: Thank you for 
your letter on the publication of a iibrary of 
democratic political philosophy in various 
‘anguages for world distribution. 

Having made a tour of the Far East in 
1953 for the State Department, in which I 
Was in close association with USIA, I can 
ay that I believe your project is a practical 
one. I found our USIA libraries to be widely 
Used throughout the Orient and I think the 
summary of democratic thinking which you 
Propose is an excellent idea. 

Sincerely, 
Ropert W. AKERS, 
Editor in Chief, Enterprise and Jour- 
nal, Beaumont, Tex. 
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My Drar CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: In your 
round robin letter of December 12, you re- 
quested an opinion of the project to have the 
United States Information Agency publish 
for numinal prices in the principal languages 
of the world a small library of basic state- 
ments of democratic political philosophy. 

In the first place, let me turn to part II 
of your enclosure with the list of the works. 
Certainly with these no fault can be found. 
They are all books which anyone interested 
in the science of government should study. 
And I feel sure that the more that these can 
be brought to the attention of people abroad 
the better they will understand our own in- 
stitutions. 

From this you may deduce rightly that 
we have no objection on this newspaper to 
the actual proposal. However, the second 
point which has to be brought up in re- 
gard to it is the question of cost. I see no 
figures as regards that. In our present fi- 
nancial predicament, it is not a point that 
can be overlooked. 

Actually, I suppose that comparatively 
there would not be too great a drain on the 
Treasury io get this project put over. If it 
amounts to any sizable sum, there is certain 
to be criticism as I am sure you are familiar 
with the fact that the American people re- 
gard with a very jaundiced eye the enormous 
amount of foreign aid expenditures when 
they are being expropriatively taxed. 

Trusting these comments meet your needs, 
Iam 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. RUGGLES, 
Editor, Editorial Page, Dallas Morning News. 





Dear Mr. O'HarRA: This is a response to 
your notice of December 12, concerning the 
plan for publishing abroad a series of in- 
expensive books on basic American phi- 
losophy. 

I would like to endorse this plan most en- 
thusiastically. I am convinced we _ suffer 
greatly from exporting weapons, and even 
peaceful material goods, to the exclusion of 
our basic philosophy of freedom in its 
modern dress, A few leaders in the awaken- 
ing countries of Asia, or the neutralist coun- 
tries of Europe who have had an American 
education, or something close to it, under- 
stand. Meanwhile many don’t. And the 
Russians are exporting their doctrine by the 
ton and making it available to students 
everywhere at a cost that is trivial. 

The only question I have arises from the 
tentative list of titles proposed. Obviously 
they all do explain the historic Anglo-Saxon 
philosophy. But if the list is to be that 
short would it not be better to skip Burke, 
Kant, Locke, Mazzini, Rousseau, and the rest 
of the foreigners in favor of American au- 
thors? The federalist papers are, for ex- 
ample, really preaching American doctrine as 
expressed by Americans. Would it not be 
better to omit the non-American writers on 
freedom, in favor of good biographies of some 
of our great Presidents? Say the one-volume 
Sandburg on Lincoln, or one of the other 
recent good one-volume works? The same 
could be done with Washington, and with 
books like the Age of Jackson. 

Then should there not be, in addition to 
early fundamentals of American life, also 
later material? I note on your list only 
Wilson’s the New Freedom. How about 
some of Theodore Roosevelt, and, indeed, 
Franklin Roosevelt? And is it not almost 
a must, considering that the struggle is in 
contemporary terms, to include Frederick L. 
Allen’s the Big Change? It seems to me 
that nothing so well explains the difference 
between American realities today and the 
classic, Marxian view of capitalism that 
others have, as this book. Then, too, there 
is the cultural field, as for example in Par- 
rington’s Main Currents in American 
Thought. 
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These are, of course, offhand suggestions. 
But I hope they will be helpful in speeding 
along the idea. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT BRUCKER, 
Editor, the Hartford, Conn., Courant. 





DeaR Mr. O'HaRA: I am enclosing a clip- 
ping of an editorial which it was my privilege. 
to write from material you were good enough 
to send us with your letter of December 12. 
I thought you might like to have it for 
your files. 

Sincerely yours, 
. D. L. Kmx, 
Chief Editorial Writer, Spokane 
(Wash.) Daily Chronicie. 


The editorial follows: 
So THAT FOREIGNERS May Know Us 


Congress is to be asked at the next session 
to pass enabling legislation directing the 
United States Information Agency to pub- 
lish, at a subsidized cost of a few cents a 
volume, a select list of time-tested state- 
ments of democratic theory in their original 
forms. 

This would be translated into the prin- 
cipal languages of the world and would be 
widely available in each country, not alone 
from United States agencies. The principle 
of the plan is sound and has been approved 
by the President’s Advisory Commission. 

BarrRatr O’HarA, Illinois Representative, 
active in promoting the plan, points out that 
America is Known abroad mainly for its 
automobiles and tractors, for riches and 
technology. The fundamental ideas of po- 
litical and social democracy are not widely 
known in most countries . 

That unquestionably is true. It is true 
also that language barriers are responsible 
for a gerat deal of international misunder- 
standing and intolerance. If these books 
can be placed in the hands of readers abroad, 
especially in countries where it will be hard 
to place them, they should do a vast amount 
of good. Miracles often are wrought by sim- 
ple methods just such as this. 





DeaR CONGRESSMAN O’HarA: Your letter of 
December 12 to Mr. J. D. Ferguson, president 
and editor of the Milwaukee Journal, has 
been referred to me. 

The enclosed editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal of December 22 comments on your 
proposal for publication of democratic clas- 
sics. As you will see, this seems an excellent 
idea to us. 

Sincerely, 
LINDSAY HoBEN. 
Vice President and Editorial Editor, 
the Milwaukee Journal. 


The editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal of December 22, 1955, follows: 


MAKE INEXPENSIVE BOOKS ON DEMOCRACY 
AVAILABLE ABROAD 


An Indonesian editor visiting here not long 
ago said: “We want to build a democracy 
in our new country—a democracy like. the 
one your leaders planned.” 

And who did he think of as our leaders? 
Jefferson, Madison, Lincoln—"I secretly read 
them all when I was a young man, and your 
Declaration of Independence and Constitu- 
tion, too. They are foundations of democ- 
racy.” 

The United States for generations has 
stirred democratic hopes over the world. 
Our traditions and our historic political phi- 
losophy have made a strong impression. But 
today, when democracy needs to be under- 
stood more than ever before, and is compet- 
ing against world communism, our efforts 
to capitalize on the great truths that are the 
foundations of our way of life are feeble. 

Representative O’Hara, Democrat, of Ili- 
nois, and a group of his colleagues are push- 
ing a plan that would carry the words of the 
great democratic philosophers and writers 
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to the world. They propose that the United 
States Information Agency be given funds to 
print in the principal languages of the world 
a small library of “basic statements of demo- 
cratic political philosophy.” They would put 
out inexpensive volumes, susidized in part 
so that they could be sold cheaply over the 
world. 

It would be a course in democracy, ranging 
‘from such writers as Rousseau and Locke to 
Bryce, de Toqueville and Mill, and including 
such great Americans as Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Madison, Lincoln, Emerson, and others whose 
writings helped shape and develop demo- 
cratic philosophy. 

The aim would be to get such books into 
the hands of intellectuals abroad—teachers, 
students, professional people, political lead- 
ers, opinion formers. 

It’s a plan that deserves support. We need 
to do much more than we are doing to spread 
our political beliefs and traditions—not only 
to intellectuals, however, but to many more, 
even if for millions it has to be done with 
comic book techniques. 

The Communists lose no opportunity to 
spread their classics over the world—Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Mao, and others. In 
India alone the Russian-supported Peoples 
Publishing Co. has 163 different Communist 
books and periodicals on sale everywhere. 
Of that list, 89 can be bought for less than 
10 cents, and 65 percent can be bought for 
21 cents or less. 

We have no cheap editions with which to 
compete. If we don't provide them, we run 
the risk of letting millions over the world— 
who are eager to read and to learn—hbe indoc- 
trinated by Communist philosophy with no 
opportunity to know anything else. 


Walter P. Jones, editor of the McClat- 
chy newspaper of California, mails me 
the following editorial that appeared in 
the December 29, 1955, editions of the 
Sacramento Bee, the Modesto Bee, and 
the Fresno Bee: 


BETTER SELLING JOB IS PROPOSED FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


For years Soviet propaganda has been 
flooding the world with low cost translations 
of the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, 
Mao Tse-Tung and other exponents of Com- 
munist theory and practice. 

American travelers comment on the vast 
amount of such literature to be found in the 
new and highly strategic Republic of Indo- 
nesia. 

In India, Soviet Russia subsidizes the so- 
called People’s Publishing Co. which has a 
wide variety of Communist books, pam- 
phiets and periodicals on sale at extremely 
low prices. 

And the same setup is duplicated in many 
other areas. 5 

Now come Congressman Barratr O'Hara, 
of Illinois, and a group of his congressional 
associates with the proposal that the United 
States Information Agency be authorized to 
publish in the principal languages of the 
world and sell abroad for nominal prices a 
carefully combined list of books setting forth 
the theory and practice of American democ- 
Tracy. 

These books would be printed in large 
quantities and given as wide circulation as 
possible, not only through the American 
agencies but through other available chan- 
nels. 

A tentative list includes excerpts from the 
writings of such Americans as Jefferson, 
Madison, Emerson, Thoreau, and Woodrow 
Wilson and such Europeans as John Locke, 
Rousseau, Lord Bryce, and John Stuart Mill. 

The plan in principle already has been 
approved by the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information and its committee 
on books abroad. 
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America universally is known for its auto- 
mobiles and tractors, its Hollywood and tech- 
nology, its great dams and atomic bombs. 
But O’Hara and his associates feel it is known 
all too little with respect to the political 
philosophy and the social traditions and 
ideas which undergird the Nation’s great- 
ness. 

The plan tg cure this defect deserves sup- 
port. It has great potentialities in the 
struggle for the allegiance of the minds of 
men now going on throughout the world. 

We need to do a better selling job for 
democracy. 


The following editorial appeared on 
January 13, 1956, in the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Evening News, of which Edward H. But- 
ler is editor and publisher: 

BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 


The western democracies are losing one 
salient battle of the cold war to Soviet Russia 
and Representative Barratt O’Hara, Chicago 
Democrat, will ask this session of Congress 
for ammunition with which to fight back 
more vigorously. He wants enabling legis- 
lation to direct the United States Informa- 
tion Agency to publish a small library of 
democratic classics in world’s principal lan- 
guages and distribute them in inexpensive 
editions where they will do the most good. 

The objective is to counter the heavily 
subsidized worldwide book and pamphlet 
distribution of the Soviet Union. Marxist 
and Leninist writings and propaganda ma- 
terial by contemporary Russian writers are 
available in most countries all over the globe. 
The so-called uncommitted _ nations like 
India are literally fiooded with the Moscow 
output. 

With the assistance of scholars, editors, 
and leaders in business and fraternal groups, 
Representative O'Hara has compiled a ten- 
tative list of books he would like to see 
printed by the USIA and given wide distri- 
bution. On it are many of the classic texts 
and intepretations of democracy and demo- 
cratic institutions such as the Federalist by 
Hamilton and Madison; On Liberty, by Mill; 
and others by Thoreau, Wilson, Rousseau, 
De Tocqueville, and Jefferson. 

Representative O'Hara points out that the 
USIA book translation program includes at 
the present time only a little of Jefferson’s 
best-known writings and some selections 
from the Federalist as representatives of the 
basic philosophy on which the American con- 
cept of freedom is founded. 


The Congressman queried 8,500 educators 
and others throughout the Nation asking 
comment on his plan. In his own words 
the replies were astonishing. It received 
blanket approval as important and worthy. 
We'd like to add our hearty recommenda- 
tion that Mr. O’Hara’s colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle in Congress give it their 
prompt support. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the following were some of the let- 
ters from American scholars and edu- 
cators received in response to the ques- 
tionnaire letter of December 12, 1955: 


Dear Mr. O'Hara: I have read with inter- 
est your letter of December 12 and enclosure, 


January 13 


Your plan strikes me as very worthy. The 
suggested lst of books is a good seleg 
which, I think, is representative of the dest 
in democratic thought. 

Sincerely yours, 

RaLpH J. BUNCHE, 
Under Secretary, United Nations, and 
Past President, American Politiog, 
Science Association, 


Dear Str: Thank you very much for your 
letter of December 12, outlining your aq. 
mirable plan for publication of democratiy 
classics in the principal languages of the 
world. I have discussed this project with m 
colleagues here in the department of Philog- 
ophy, who have all expressed deep interest 
and basic approval of the concept involveg, 

Allow me to pass on to you the suggestions 
resulting from our conversations. The fg). 
lowing titles, it was thought, might Well be 
added to the list: 

1. Selections from the Army Debates 
1647-1649. 

2. Selections from T. H. Green Principles 
of Political Obligation. 

3. Relevant parts of George Sabine’s His. 
tory of Political Theory 

4. Warner Fite’s Individualism. 

5. The works of Thomas Paine. 

I am happy to express my enthusiastic 
endorsement of this project, with or without 
the inclusion of the above recommendations, 

Cordially and sincerely, 
NEWTON P. STALLKNECHT, 
Chairman of Department of Philos. 
ophy, Indiana University. 


Dear BARRATr O'HARA: I am pleased with 
your presentation of the idea of listing those 
books which are basic classics of American 
democracy. I fully approve this plan, and 
am willing to underwrite it. 

Sincerely, 
KERMIT Eby, 
Professor, the University of Chicago, 


Dear Mr. O'Hara: I endorse the proposal to 
distribute classic statements on democracy 
in strongest terms. I think such an effort is 
bound to pay off far in excess of cost. 

I suggest three items for consideration: 

Elizabeth Page, the Tree of Liberty (4 
novel). 

Carl L. Becker, Modern Democracy. 

A. D. Lindsay, the Modern Democratic 
State. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES S. HyNEMAN, 
Professor of Political Science, North- 
western University. 


Dear Mr. O’Hara: Your letter of December 
12 to Professor Vandenbosch has been turned 
over to me for reply. My field of interest is 
political theory and political parties. Last 
year I was a Fulbright research scholar in 
Norway, hence I have some experience upon 
the matter at issue. I certainly agree 100 
percent in the opinion that a project such 
as you are sponsoring is badly needed. I 
could cite instances for the need of cheap 
editions of American classics in contacts I 
had last year. 

No two persons would agree upon 2 list 
of specific titles but I think if American 
democracy is to be emphasized as a living 
thing that more books of American author- 
ship should be included. I will suggest 4 
few: 

1. Whitman: Democratic Vistas. 

2. W. Wilson: Congressional Government. 

8. H. Hoover: American Individualism oF 
Challenge to Liberty. 

4. Franklin D. Roosevelt: Selected Papers— 
First Inaugural, War Message of 1941, Arsenal 
of Democracy, etc. 

&. Henry Adams: Education. 
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George: Progress and Poverty. 
7, Veblen: Theory of Leisure Class. 
g. calhoun: Disquisition on Government. 
9 Frederick Jackson Turner: Frontier in 
History. 
sine Hat canned: I am dubious of the 
yo Humboldt, Emerson, Kant, Mazzini, and 


au suggestions. 
re you ‘well in this worthwhile project. 


Sincerely yours, 
J.B. SHANNON, 
Professor of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


-_—-—- 


pear Mr. O'Hara: I have received your 
etter of December 12 sent to my former ad- 
jess at Smith College. I am now professor 
of history at City College of New York, New 
york, N. Y. : . 

I think that your suggestion of publish- 
ing, at & nominal price, a small library of 
asic statements of democratic political phi- 
iosophy is excellent. I hope it will be car- 
ried through. = 

As regards the selection of suggested au- 
thors and works, I have my definite doubts 
about the following: Kant, Mazzini, and 
Rousseau. These three authors represent 
ghat I would call a kind of utopian liberal- 
ism, Which can be used as well by the other 
sde as by ours. Otherwise, the selection 
gems to me excellent. You ask which 
papers of Abraham Lincoln, Jefferson, or 
Fmerson should be selected. I would say 
that in each case an expert should be con- 
suited: in the case of Lincoln, the poet 
Sandburg; in the case of Jefferson, Professor 
Dumas Malone of Columbia University; in 
the case of Emerson, Professor George Counts 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

In addition I would suggest that you con- 
sider the prose writings of the great English 
poet Milton, especially his Areopagitica, and 
parts of his Defence. Instead of Rousseau, 
I would prefer certain writings by Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, and Diderot, to be selected 
by an expert on 18th century France. 

These are some of the suggestions which I 
wish to make in reply to your letter of De- 
cember 12, and I shall be glad to cooperate 
as far as I can with your very valuable 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 


6. Henry 


Hans Koun, 
Professor, City College of New York, 





DEAR MR. O'HARA: I certainly like your 
proposal. You are so right when you ex- 
press the need of democratic books being 
made available at small cost to the peoples 
of Asia and Africa. My experience in India 
2or3 years ago lead me to believe that the 
Communists were doing a better job in mak- 
ing books on communism available to the 
people than we were doing with respect to 
democracy. 

I was wondering if some of these books 
tould not be summarized and put out in 
maller volumes with the essential portion 
presented to the public. Whether this could 
bedone with a volume such as The American 
Commonwealth I do not know. I had in 
mind the necessity of having the essential 
Principles of democracy presented so that a 
Person will read it who might not read the 
full yolume. 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN E. MAYS, 
President, Morehouse College. 





Dear Mr. O'Hara: I read your letter of De- 
cember 12 with great interest and it seems 
‘Ome the plan for publication of democratic 
tlassics is excellent. I think it might be well 
” emphasize that the publications come not 
only from American writers but from writers 
of many other countries, thus indicating 
= democratic ideas are not only products 
* the United States but of serious thinkers 
4ll over the world. 
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I am going to try to find an opportunity to 
discuss the list of proposed writers with 
Jerome Kerwin and Richard McKeon but a 
few ideas occur to me On first thought, 
Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws was cer- 
tainly far more influential upon the Ameri- 
can constitution than was Rousseau’s Social 
Contract. Graham Wallas, Human Nature in 
Politics (1908) was an important book; also 
his The Great Society (1913). I should also 
like to see something from the late Charles 
E. Merriam included, perhaps his Prologue 
to Politics would be a good one. Some selec- 
tions from the late Justice Holmes would also 
seem to be appropriate, particularly as dis- 
sent in the Abrams case. I might also men- 
tion Walter Bazehot’s Physics and Politics 
(1869) and the English Constitution (1867). 

I note that you take from Edmond Burke 
Reflections on the Revolutions in France but 
I wonder whether the speech on ‘“‘Concilia- 
tion with the Colonies’ might not also be 
included. From Lincoln, ‘“‘The Gettysburg 
Address”’ and the “Second Inaugural’ should 
certainly be included among the selections. 
From Wilson you include The New Freedom. 
This, I believe, was a collection of campaign 
speeches. His book on Constitutional Gov- 
ernment in the United States might be pref- 
erable. 

I note the list includes writings from Brit- 
ish, French, Italian, and German authors as 
well as American. It would be effective if 
something could be included from Russia, Or 
other countries now within the Communist 
bloc, expressive of democratic theory. Per- 
haps something from Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace would be appropriate, but I am not 
certain. 

I certainly hope the idea will be carried 
out. 

Sincerely yours, 
QUINCY WRIGHT, 
Professor, University of Chicago. and 
Past President, American Political 
Science Association. 





Dear Mr. O'Hara: I have received your re- 
cent letter regarding the list of suggested 
books which might legitimately be trans- 
lated for foreign distribution. 

Quite frankly, I feel that there is not a 
single deletion which I would make on your 
list. I also agree that this type of ma- 
terial, if translated and made available 
abroad, would serve a very real purpose. If 
I were to make one suggestion, and this by 
an American author, I would include some of 
the essays of Justice Holmes. 

With many thanks to you for your inquiry, 
Iam 


Sincerely yours, 
R. Taytor, Cote, 


Professor, Duke University. 





Dear Mr. O'HARA: Your letter of Decem- 
ber 12, 1955, arrived while I was preparing 
for the year-end professional meetings. 

Your proposal to publish translations of 
basic statements of democratic political 
philosophy is praiseworthy. It would be 
particularly valuable as textbook material 
to be used by American teachers when they 
lecture abroad. Too often there is little 
in the local language to assign to the stu- 
dents as supplementary reading. A proposal 
such as yours is a natural supplement to 
the various programs for the exchange of 
teachers. I hope that it is adopted. 

As to the choice of books to be trans- 
lated, I am in agreement with those sug- 
gested volumes which I know. Certainly 
Bryce and de Tocqueville are valuable al- 
though they are of another era. They give 
the foreigner’s view of the United States 
of America. Above all else I think the 
Federalist Papers will be useful. I think I 
would add Magna Charta and the United 
States Constitution. Perhaps this could be 
prepared from the annotated edition with 








notes by Professor Corwin, setting forth 
some of the history and the great Supreme 
Court decisions which were milestones in 
its interpretation. 

I would also recommend Austin’s Law, 
Ethics and the State. As for Jefferson, why 
not use his First Inaugaural Address, and 
for Lincoln the first and second inaugural 
addresses? 

I appreciate that any recent Presidents’ 
addresses arouse some controversy, but I 
should think that a judicious selection from 
Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower 
would have an important place in a foreign 
language library on the great ideas under- 
lying our democracy. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN N. Hazarp, 
Professor, Columbia University. 





DEAR Mr. O’HarA: I am delighted to make 
some comment on your project for the pub- 
lication of important works on democracy 
in various languages. I have talked to a 
number of people about it, and some conclu- 
sions seem to emerge. 

First, a lot of money could be wasted if 
such a project were not administered within 
the limits of effectiveness. A lot of books 
thrown around will not do any good; and if, 
for example, we could not get copies into 
China it might not be wise to print works 
in Chinese. 

Second, some of my friends think that two 
lists should be made up, one for the intel- 
lectuals and another for more general or 
popular reading. I think the idea is good, 
though I would admit it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to administer with any effi- 
ciency. 

Third, another criticism {is that some of 
the foreign books hardly represent an Amer- 
ican interpretation of democracy. Person- 
ally, it seems that von Humboldi, Kant, and 
Mazzini are rather weak choices. It is quite 
possible that American writers presenting 
the same point of view might be used. 

The third point just mentioned leads to 
more specific ideas. Hand's Spirit of Liber- 
ty would not seem to be a sufficiently tested 
or significant work to be included in this 
list. Instead of Kant’s Perpetual Peace, 
some of Woodrow Wilson’s speeches on in- 
ternational cooperation might be more valu- 
able. For von Humboldt, why not substi- 
tute some American work, say Andrew Car- 
negie’s Triumphant Democracy, or some- 
thing like it. My conviction is that Euro- 
peans would not be impressed at this time 
by von Humboldt. Selections from Jeffer- 
son must be carefully done, since they can 
be slanted in almost any direction. Maz- 
zini has had no impact on American intel- 
lectual history, and anyway he was pretty 
much of an anticlerical. If John Dewey, 
The Public and Its Problems is to be in- 
cluded, some countervailing work should be 
listed. Why not include Jacques Maritain’s 
Man and the State, which is a great Chris- 
tian statement for democratic government? 
Bryce should be represented by selections, 
since much of his work is quite out of date, 
or would not be of interest to readers in 
other lands. I would suggest the inclusion 
of Walt Whitman’s Democratic Vistas, and 
also a pamphlet including the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution. Mil- 
lions of these could be distributed, very 
much as the Communists have distributed 
the Communist Manifesto and the Soviet 
Constitution. In the selections from Wood- 
row Wilson, more than The New Freedom 
should be used; selections from other 
speeches and from Congressional Govern- 
ment might be added. 

Among the more popular works about the 
United States, my friends have suggested 
the following: Carl Becker, The Declaration 
of Independence; Ben Thomas’ and Sand- 
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burg’s lives of Lincoln; Franklin’s Autobi- 
ography; the autobiographies of William 
Allen White and Edward Bok; and books 
on Theodore Roosevelt and Andrew Jack- 
son. Selections from the history by Henry 
Adams might be quite useful. 

Many other suggestions might be made, 
but in general and with few reservations on 
my part, I wish you every success in the 
forthcoming session of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis G. WILSON, 
Professor, University of Illinois. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’Hara: Thank you 
for your letter of December 12. I am very 
favorably impressed by your proposal to make 
publications on democracy available around 
the world. 

If there is any way in which your suggested 
list of authors and works could be improved, 
perhaps it would be in the direction of in- 
creasing the proportion of American authors 
and twentieth century authors. I feel that, 
other things being equal, an American author 
has greater advertising value for our country, 
and that twentieth century authors are more 
likely to have voices attuned to the ears of 
twentieth century listeners. 

I would propose for consideration for the 
list: 

1. Up-to-the-minute demonstrations of de- 
mocracy in action, giving the texts of im- 
portant controversial speeches by Eisenhower 
and replies by Stevenson. Many other such 
demonstrations could be found in congres- 
sional debates and in majority versus minor- 
ity Supreme Court decisions. 

2. Some of F. D. Roosevelt's most famous 
speeches. 

3. Selections from Bertrand Russell's polit- 
ical writings. Russell is today perhaps the 
world’s best known living philosopher, and 
his clarity and wit have been attractive toa 
very wide audience. He is a great individ- 
ualist and an ardent foe of totalitarianism. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wirurm P. Kenr, 
Associate Professor, University of Utah. 


Classics of American Democracy—V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
continuing my report of the response to 
my questionnaire letter of December 12, 
1955, I am including, among other let- 
ters from eminent educators, a letter 
from the distinguished Dr. Edward S. 
Corwin, of Princeton, with a copy of the 
letter sent Dr. Corwin by Dr. William 
Anderson, professor at the University of 
Minnesota and past president of the 
American Academy of Political Science. 
Dr. Corwin’s letter follows: 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE O'Hara: I am sending 
you a letter to me from my good friend, Prof. 
William Anderson of the University of Min- 
nesota, because I think you'll be interested to 
look up the book he writes about. Please 
return me his letter. 

I wish to bring to your attention also Mr. 
Bruce A. Findlay’s Guaranteed for Life. This 
is a strong cartoon history of the Constitu- 
tion’s safeguards of liberty. For certain 
kinds of people, those unable or disinclined 
to read, J believe it will prove rather effective 
propaganda. The author is associate super- 
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intendent of schools in Los Angeles; and it is 
published by Prentice Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. (1955). 

To my mind the best book ever written on 
American political institutions is still 
De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, and 
I was glad to see it on your list. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp S. Corwin, 


Here is Dr. Anderson's letter to Dr. 
Corwin: 

Dear Ep: I did thank you, I believe for 
sending me a copy of the Cornell reprint 
of your famous article, “The Higher Law 
Background of American Constitutional 
Law.” It is still as good as it was when you 
wrote it, and the best thing in its field. 

When you get to the Princeton Library 
some day, you might want to examine a well- 
edited collection of reading entitled, “Our 
Long Heritage’: Pages from the books our 
Founding Fathers read. The editor is Wil- 
son O. Clough, the publisher University of 
Minnesota Press, and the date, 1955. The 
selections are in some cases rather too short, 
but they are long enough to give the flavor of 
each writer. They start in part I with a 
selection from Thucydides, and go on through 
the classical heritage, to Justinian; the Eng- 
lish tradition. to 1700, ranging from Magna 
Carta to the Declaration of Rights, 1688; the 
continental stream from Grotius through 
Puffendorf, Montesquieu, Burlamaqui, Rous- 
seau, etc., and ending with a fourth part 
called the “Emerging Pattern,” ranging from 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, through a number 
of English writers and a few colonials down 
to Richard Price. The whole collection 
strikes me as being a very good one as a 
background for students of American consti- 
tutional ideas. One shortcoming of the col- 
lection is the omission of continental writ- 
ings of the medieval period, but I think this 
is justified to some extent on the ground that 
the continental materials at that time were 
not as widely read by the colonial readers 
who brought about American independence 
and the establishment of the Constitution. 

With best wishes to you and Mrs. Corwin 
for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, 
Iam, 

Cordially yours, 
WILLIAM ANDERSON. 


Dear Mr. O’H4RA: I have read with inter- 
est your communication of December 12, 
1955, in which you proposed legislation to 
encourage the distribution of 15 or 20 classics 
of American democracy. The general plan 
impresses me as having much merit. 

T am not in a position to evaluate criti- 
cally the list of authors and works which 
you included in your letter. It does occur 
to me, however, that it might be worth- 
while to add to the list a separate publica- 
tion which would contain the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. Doubtless, these docu- 
ments occur in some of the writings listed. 
Nevertheless, their appearance as a separate 
publication seems to be worthy of consid- 
eration. 

Cordially yours, 
JAMES M. McCaLuisTEr, 
Dean, Chicago City Junior College, 
Woodrow Wiison Branch. 


Dear MR. O'Hara: This is in reply to your 
form letter of December 12 about the pos- 
sibility of publishing for distribution 
throughout the world a small library of basic 
statements of democratic political philoso- 
phy, consisting of some 15 to 20 books which, 
in the majority Judgment of this jury of 
American public opinion, are basic classics of 
American democracy. In connection with a 
project of this kind it is much easier to be 
adversely critical than to offer constructive 
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advice. I should like very much to be of 
help, but I find myself immediately in dif. 
culties with respect to your project, It is 
one thing to present what are broadly basic 
statements of democratic political phijg. 
ophy, and another to present basic Classicg 
of American democracy. Among the books 
which you tentatively list, those by Burke 
von Humboldt, Kant, Mill, Locke, Mazin 
and Rousseau are books by foreign author 
which are written primarily with their own 
countries, or at any rate with European 
countries, in mind. Although they hay 
been used extensively in the United States 
and have been valuable in the development 
of American thinking, they are in no sense 
basic classics of American democracy, 


Unfortunately for the educational pur. 
poses which you have in mind, I fear tha 
you will be unable to find anywhere basic 
classics of American democracy in the sense 
in which the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Stalin, and Mao are classics or at any rats 
embody the postulates of communism, &. 
cept for the fact that our democracy starteq 
with an ideal of relative freedom, relatiye 
equality, and I might say also relative Chris. 
tianity, we got under way with the estab. 
lishment of our institutions not with a guid. 
ing star in the form of a body of dogma, but 
with a largely unarticulated ideal as to, 
way of life. While there may be value in 
presenting American writings by Dewey, 
Emerson, Hand, Jefferson, Lincoln, Thoreau, 
and Wilson, and even the works of foreign 
authors on American democracy such a 
those of Bryce and de Tocqueville, these 
works will present at best a series of incom- 
plete theses with respect to the subject 
American authors have written almost uni- 
versally not merely to portray but to criti- 
cize. They have assumed in large parts 
basic knowledge with respect to ideas, ideals, 
and living conditions about which jou 
rightly aspire to have Europeans informed. 
Inevitably, therefore, the writings are in- 
complete from the point of view of your 
purpose, and they include critical materials 
or at any rate critical emphasis which might 
well serve to mislead foreign readers. 

It is of course true that the books of many 
contemporary authors on various aspects of 
the subject of American democracy are reed 
abroad. As one of the many authors of such 
books, I fervently hope that foreign readers 
recognize the fact that the intended audi- 
ence is primarily domestic, and that such 
criticism of personnel, organization, and be- 
havior as may be included is intended for the 
accepting audience at home. We cannot, 
however, necessarily assume that this will be 
the case. It may well be close to the time 
when American authors ought to begin writ- 
ing on American institutions not primarily 
for American audiences but for audiences 
abroad. If such books were written the 
strategy would inevitably be very different 
from that of the current major output. It 
may or may not be part of the function of 
your particular committee to look into the 
question of promoting such authorship. 

Returning to the specific subject of your 
list, I should hesitate, without across-the- 
table discussion on purpose and strategy 
with other people interested in the subject, 
to make firm suggestions of books to be 
added to the list or to say which of the 
writings of Emerson, Lincoln, Jefferson, and 
other American writers should definitely bé 
included in the materials to be distributed 
One of my colleagues has suggested inclu 
sion of Philosophy of Democratic Governe 
ment by an able American Catholic author, 
Yves Simon, and also An Almanac of Liberty, 
published last year by Justice William 0. 
Douglas. At the very least I have no doubt 
that these books are worthy of consideration. 
I should recommend, furthermore, consid- 
eration of books by such men as Robert Mac- 
Iver, including particularly his The Web of 
Government. However, to repeat, until the 
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ose of the publication is more clearly 


ot. IT should hesitate to offer suggestions 
with confidence. 


very sincerely yours, 
Car. B. SwIsHER, 
professor, the Johns Hopkins University. 


CONGRESSMAN O'HARA: I think your 
proposal to publish some basic democratic 
american documents is a very promising and 
significant one. I have always felt that if a 
proper and balanced selection were made 
from our own classics, we could give Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Stalin and Mao some very 
pealthy competition. It all depends, how- 
ever, on the wisdom and validity of the se- 
jection itself. While I could make some sug- 
gestions based upon the suggested list you 
enclose, I would like to submit a more sub- 
stantial proposal to you as to ways and 
means of arriving at this basic list. 

There are now living 12 past presidents of 
the American Political Science Association, 
a very fine list of scholars and distinguished 
American citizens who could probably act in 
a very helpful and constructive manner in 
advising with you as you arrive at your final 
suggestions. Their names and addresses 
follow: 

Prof. William Anderson, department of 
political science, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary, 
United Nations, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. John Gaus, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Dr. Luther Gulick, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, 684 Park Avenue, New York, 
a. X. 

Dr. Pendleton Herring, president, Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Prof. Arthur N. Holcombe, Harvard Unit- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Harold D. Lasswell, Center for Ad- 
vanced Studies in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Prof. Arthur MacMahon, department of 
public law and government, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 

Prof. Peter H. Oregard, department of po- 
litical science, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Prof. James K. Pollock, University of Mich- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Prof Leonard D. White, department of 
political science, the University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ml. 

Prof. Quincy Wright, department of po- 
litical science, the University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, 1. 

I take the liberty of making this sugges- 
tion to you not only because of the merits 
of your own proposal, but because having 
been a citizen of Chicago for many years 
and having watched your own fine career, 
I would be anxious to see you carry out this 
Interesting project with distinction. There 
1s probably nothing more important than 
telling the world (including our own selves) 
what are our most genuine traditions and 
abiding theories of democratic government; 
but at the same time there is no more haz- 
&rdous job in the field of either scholarship 
or statesmanship. 

Sincerely yours, 

ALBERT LEPAWSKY, 

Professor of Political Science, Uni- 

versity of California, 





My Drar Mr. O’Hara: In reply to your let- 
ter of December 12, 1955, concerning the 
Publication, by the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, of prominent statements of 
pemocratic philosophy, I wish to thank you 
wd honoring me by asking for my comments. 
&rmit me to say that I am finding this plan 
praiseworthy and commendable. 
_ However, much of the success of such an 
sucertaking may well depend on the man- 
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ner in which it is executed. If it is in- 
tended to place before the public abroad a 
collection of entire essays, or entire chap- 
ters of prominent democratic thinkers, I 
feel that this manner may duplicate exist- 
ing collections of this kind in practically 
all countries. For example, in Latin America 
there is no scarcity of such publications. 

What is needed, therefore, is a collection of 
significant statements which addresses itself 
to the commén man in the various foreign 
civilizations, and this would require a highly 
selective procedure. What should be pre- 
sented are abstracts or parts of the writings 
of famous political thinkers, organized in 
a@ logical sequence, dealing, among other 
things, with the individual, the community, 
the governmental institutions, etc. In the 
second place, it occurs to me that such a 
collection of materials sponsored by an 
American agency should confine itself strictly 
to American writers and such foreign writ- 
ers who have dealt with American institu- 
tions or experience. Therefore, it is sug- 
gested to omit thinkers like Kant, Mazzini, 
and Rousseau, while de Tocqueville should 
remain on the list. Iam also doubtful about 
the value of including Burke who is usu- 
ally connected with a professedly conserva- 
tive and even anti-democratic philosophy. 
Furthermore, I would strongly suggest add- 
ing the recent Harvard lectures by Mr. Lord 
O'Brian, one of the great spokesmen for the 
values of a democratic civilization in this 
country. As to foreign writers not men- 
tioned in the list, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to Juan Battista Alberdi, the great Ar- 
gentine admirer and counterpart of Jeffer- 
son, whose writings frequently deal with 
American experience. 

I hope this letter may be of some assist- 
ance to your plans, which otherwise I heart- 
ily endorse. Thanking you for having ac- 
quainted me with this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
KarRL LOEWENSTEIN, 
William Nelson Cromwell Professor 
of Jurisprudence and Political 
Science, Amherst College. 





Max Abelma: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr.KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, Max Abel- 
man, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who has spent 
a lifetime in the service of his fellowman, 
has received another distinctive honor. 
He was recently appointed an honorary 
sovereign grand inspector general, 33d 
and last degree of the Ancient and Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite for Italy and its de- 
pendencies as has been attested to by the 
following letter received by him under 
date of October 31, 1955: 

MASSONERIA Dr RITO 
ScozzEsE ANTICO Ep ACCETTATO, 
SUPREMO CONSIGLIO DEL 33D, 
Ep ULTIMO GRADO, 
Per L'ITALIA E SUE DIPENDENZE, 
October 31, 1955. 
To the Lorry AND Most POWERFUL BROTHER, 
Max ABELMAN 33D, 

Oriente of New York. 

DEAREST AND Most POWERFUL BROTHER: It’s 
with pleasure that I inform you the supreme 
council of the grand inspectors of the 33d 
and last degree of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite for Italy and its dependences, 
in its ordinary meeting held in Rome on the 
last week of October 1955, on proposal of the 
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Most Elected and Most Powerful Brother 
Vincent Castorina, 33d, honorable, venable, 
lieutenant, grand commander, has unani- 
mously deliberated to appoint you honorary 
sovereign grand inspector general. 

While I rejoice together with you for the 
sign of deepest esteem to you expressed by 
the supreme council. by means of this ap- 
pointment, I declare my firm conviction that 
our community will get from your activity a 
real contribution of wisdom as of works. 

I consign to you the annexed warrant and I 
beg you to accept along with my sincere con- 
gratulations, my triple fraternal embrace in 
our holy numbers. 

VINCENZO CASTORINA, 33D, 
Honorable, Venable, Lieutenant, 
Grand Commander. 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





Declaration of Interdependence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, for several years a distinguished 
group of men and women from all over 
the free world have been working to ob- 
tain support for a declaration of inter- 
dependence. 

A group called the Interdependence 
Council has been organizing this move- 
ment on a worldwide basis. The chair- 
man of the council's executive committee 
is an old friend of mine, Otto Tod Mal- 
lery, of Philadelphia, and an author and 
distinguished economist. 

Today, in Philadelphia, the City of 
Brotherly Love, in Independence Hall, 
this declaration of interdependence is to 
be proclaimed. 

The declaration is signed by 1,371 per- 
sons from 49 nations. This is a fine 
movement for international peace and 
good will. 

In order that my colleagues may be 
able to read about the objectives of this 
declaration and of the good work of this 
fine group of public-spirited leaders 
throughout the world, I ask unanimous 
consent that this declaration of inter- 
dependence and its explanation be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 

“There is a spirit in man and the inspira- 

fon of the Almighty giveth him understand- 
ing.” (Old Testament.) 

“He hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” (New Testament.) 

FOREWORD 

People have the power to help or harm 
each other. Which shall it be? 

Nations can live in peace or die in war. 
Which shall it be? 

The fate of humanity depends upon the 
feelings of individuals toward one another. 
The common interests drawing people to- 
gether are stronger than the artificial bar- 
riers now keeping them apart. 

Impending world events and new scientific 
inventions can annihilate or benefit man- 
kind. The new situation demands the scrap- 
ping of outworn ideas and the spreading of a 
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deeper understanding of the interdepend- 
ence of people everywhere. 

Mutual human needs and aspirations are 
stated in the declaration of interdependence. 
This is not an agreement between govern- 
ments. Governments, like the hands on the 
face of a clock, are moved from within. The 
declaration of interdependence is intended 
to give individuals, who as citizens move 
their governments, a direction of movement 
and a sense of responsible participation in a 
worldwide fellowship. 

In a world so large that one often feels 
insignificant, the declaration of interdepend- 
ence offers the individual confidence in him- 
self by affirming: I am only one, but Iam one. 
I cannot do everything, but I can do some- 
thing. What I can do I ought to do, and 
what I ought to doI wili do. 

PREAMBLE 


We, men and women of different races and 
religions, children of a Supreme Being 
through whom all men are brothers, unite 
our needs and aspirations in this declaration 
of interdependence. 

No man, no peopie can stand alone. Out 
ef union of diverse elements we will form 
durable partnerships to withstand the pres- 
sures of conflict. The killing of millions 
would not diminish the mutual distrust of 
the survivors. Therefore, we seek to be trust- 
worthy and to find men worthy of our trust. 
With the ocean’s strength and the mountain’s 
patience, we will stand together in creative 
faith that a free and peaceful world is at- 
tainable through cooperative action. 

Faith is like the bird that feels the coming 
light and sings when the dawn is still dark. 
Faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen. Witn such 
faith we will use the increasing human inter- 
dependence of modern times for peaceful 
progress. 

Realizing that man does not live by bread 
alone and that material progress itself cannot 
produce peace or the good life, we offer our- 
selves as partners in the following interlock- 
ing program. 

PROGRAM 
We declare our common purpose to-— 
Reverence life 


Exercise reverence for life and human dig- 
nity, abolish racial barriers, and repudiate 
all doctrines of supposed superiority based 
upon national origin, color, creed, sex, or 
class. People are more alike than they are 
different. 

Foster mutual understanding and respect 
for one another’s beliefs and cultural values. 
Many keys are required to unlock all the 
gates of truth and beauty. 

Uphold freedom to think, to read, to listen, 
to look, to speak, to assemble. Freedom of 
information and freedom of expression are 
not rights only but tools with which to 
create a way of life. Opinions, like the roots 
of a tree, require nourishment from all sides. 
There is no substitute for an open mind. 
Mutual confidence can be approached only 
through open minds and reliance upon free 
discussion. The earth is strewn with the 
ruins of great powers, but great ideas survive 
and ultimately rule the world. 

Benefit the individual 

Increase the opportunity of each indi- 
vidual to overcome ignorance and illiteracy. 
Famine and poverty are their result: It is 
hard to make an empty sack stand upright. 
We will press for universal elementary 
schooling and fundamental education. 

Achieve for youth of every land the op- 
portunity to unfold creative talents, to real- 
ize noble dreams and enjoy fruitful, un- 
threatened lives. 

Promote physical and mental health of all 
peoples as fundamental for the attainment 
of peace and security. Prevention is better 
than cure. 
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Work for equality of opportunity—eco- 
nomic, social, and political—for men and 
women alike. 

Protect the individual against suppression 
or exploitation by those misusing political 
or economic power. Each individual is the 
ultimate minority. To protect minorities is 
to safeguard each human being. Govern- 
ment has evolved for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual, not the individual for the benefit of 
government. 

Encourage our respective governments to 
work together in cooperation for the solving 
of social and humanitarian problems, and 
the upholding of fundamental human rights 
and freedoms for all. 


Seek justice as the foundation of human 
relations 

Eliminate forced labor. 

Secure freedom of association and the right 
of workers to form unions to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, without interfering with the 
rights of employers. 

Fayor the progressive participation of sub- 
ject populations in the business and govern- 
ment of their native lands. 

Assist subject peoples toward self-govern- 
ment and self-determination of their chang- 
ing relationships to an ever widening com- 
monwealth. 

Support land reform and relieve tillers of 
the soil from unjust forms of land tenure, 
however imposed. Injustices eat away the 
foundations of human relations. The im- 
poverishment-of any area is of cOncern to 
all, Peace to be durable must be endurable. 


Lift living standards 


Lower trade barriers which reduce the flow 
of goods essential for raising standards of 
living throughout the world. Whether peo- 
ple eat or starve depends in part upon how 
widely goods can be exchanged with mutual 
gain. Many confluent streams of trade are 
needed to form a worldwide flow of produc- 
tion; therefore, we oppose discriminatory 
trade practices, which diminish access to 
markets and to supplies of goods and services. 

Explore workable approaches to strengthen 
human relations through economic unions 
and political federations. 


There is no alternative to peace 


Seek a substitute for the illusion of vic- 
tory. We do not place our main reliance 
upon the military power of the state or alli- 
ance to which we belong. Spiritual power is 
superior to physical power. Wars are world 
disasters and after total war the distinction 
between victor and vanquished grows less 
and less. 

Reject all propaganda from home or 
abroad which seeks to justify aggression. 

Melt the cold barriers of distrust now 
creeping over the earth like a glacier. We 
enlist in @ personal campaign against fear, 
bitterness, and prejudice, and we ask that as 
much thought and effort be given to the art 
of increasing understanding as is being given 
to the means of increasing fear and hatred. 
Through enlightenment, understanding, and 
cooperation we will eradicate the roots of war 
and plant seeds of mutual trust in the fertile 
soil of good will. 

Advocate progressive mutual 
ment with adeqaute safeguards. War is not 
inevitable. Men are not created to destroy 
one another, but to work together on their 
never-ceasing task to build a better world. 

Strengthen the United Nations 

Strengthen the United Nations and en- 
courage its evolution as a center for har- 
monizing the actions of nations in the at- 
tainment of these common ends. 

COMPACT 

Believing that with the assistance of di- 
vine guidance we shall succeed, 

Knowing that it is better to ight a candle 
than to curse the darkness, 
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Desiring to help one another to moyy; 
step by step, toward these high summits ¢ 
human aspiration, and 

Voicing the longings of all people tor 
peace, freedom, justice, and security with 
equal rights for all and special Privileges 
for none, 

We hereby agree as partners to champion 
and cherish the declaration of interdepeng. 
ence, its aims, and ideals: 


(Your signature) 
BACKGROUND 


The declaration of independence origi. 
nated after World War II when a group of 
North Americans, disillusioned by failure t 
remove some of the outstanding causes of 
war, sought to find the bases of just anq 
curable peace. They asked themselves theg 
questions: 

Wihiat are the specific conditions require 
for lasting peace? 

How can we apply the spirit of live-anq. 
help-live to both domestic and world affairs? 

How can this thermo-nuclear age offer 
more compelling methods of survival 
through patient conciliation and coopera. 
tion? 

What common interests transcend differ. 
ences in ideology, social dogma, and po- 
litical institutions? 

Since no one nation nor any one race 
monopolizes wisdom or rectitude, what are 
the highest common denominators of co- 
operative action toward peace and progres? 

This North American group, centered 
largely in Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly 
Love, Grafted a tentative declaration of in- 
dependence. Realizing that people of dif- 
ferent cultures would offer various answers, 
they circulated the draft to others, both in 
the United States and in many other coun- 
tries, Each contributed suggestions, 
Twelve successive drafts resulted and after 
5 years (1950 to 1955) the final declaration 
of independence, studied and approved by 
people in 49 countries, was at last complete 

Therefore, the declaration is a truly inter- 
national development. 


POLICIES 


The declaration does not purport to state 
the foreign policy of any country. As 4 
cooperative undertaking by private citizens 
in many countries, it presents specific goals 
toward which signers everywhere may strive. 

Uniil these goals are reached, the foreign 
policy of any nation often will leave much 
to be desired. Based, as it is, on temporary 
expediency, military strategy or supposed 
economic or political advantage, a foreign 
policy may not, at any given moment, con- 
form to the principles of the declaration. 
The Interdependence Council seeks, however, 
to discover people of good will in every coun- 
try whose common faith and mutual trust 
will bring national policies closer to these 
goals, 

OBJECTIVES 

One objective of the declaration is to de- 
velop and maintain mutual trust among in- 
dividuals of good will divided from one an- 
other by national frontiers but striving 10 
better human relations. 

Superior individuals, not superior force, 
make a nation respected. Such superio 
individuals can attain leadership only if the 
spirit of the declaration of interdependence 
is acted upon with conviction by a nucleus 
convinced followers. 

Such persons may be few, but they are 
mighty. One street light, like one individual 
of good will, illumines only a small area, but 
this woud be dark without that single light. 
Just as a line of small street lights makes 
the whole street safer for passers-by, £0 = 
chain of signers can make safer the lines 0 
communication from person to person. If 
you wish to be one of these small essential 
Nights, make yourself known by signing the 
deciaration. 
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another objective is to lift our aspirations. 


ar of war is contagious. Preparations for 
defense by one nation looks like preparations 
for war to another. Preparations for peace 
would also be contagious from nation to na- 
tion and each constructive step toward peace 
py one nation would lead to similar steps by 
others. Peace begets peace. 

yUNCTIONS OF THE INTERDEPENDENCE COUNCIL, 

INC. 


The interdependence council is neither an 
action body nor @ propagandist agency. In 
disseminating the declaration of interde- 

ndence and in presenting the objectives 
contained therein, it recommends no specific 
Jecislation nor any special policy. A signer 
who accepts the principles of the declaration 
undertakes only to apply those principles 
according to the Judgment of his private con- 
science. 

The declaration of interdependence rests 
upon the inescapable fact that the whole 
world has become one economic and social 
neighborhood and must now become a spir- 
{tual and ethical brotherhood. Signers de- 
rive encouragement from the knowledge that, 
despite fevered propaganda and misrepresen- 
tations, men of good will can be found every- 
where who are striving for the same common 
goals of justice, peace, and understanding. 


PROCLAMATION 


The declaration of interdependence was 
oficially proclaimed during January 1956 
in a number of countries, including India, 
Pakistan, Brazil, Japan, France, Germany, 
Peru, Argentina, Mexico, and the United 
States. The American ceremonies occurred 
at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., 
where, in 1776, the freedom of the United 
States had been proclaimed. An _ inter- 
nationa] gathering, representing many coun- 
tries, jointly presented the original declara- 
tion of interdependence, hand-lettered in 
gold, red, and black and signed by 1,371 per- 
sons from 49 nations, to an international 
organization for preservation. Of these 
original signers, 33 percent were residents 
of Asia, 27 percent of North America, 18 
percent of Europe, 14 percent of South 
America, 4 percent of Africa, 2 percent of 
Central America and Mexico, 2 percent of 
Australasia. 

The proclamation was the launching of 
& ship laden with ideas. When a ship is 
launched no one knows all the ports at which 
it may eventually call. But the Seven Seas 
are open to it. So also are they open to 
the declaration. 


REGIONAL ACTIVITY 


Regional vice chairmen are currently 
active in 21 countries—Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, England, 
Egypt, France, French regions in west 
Africa, Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
New Zealand, northern Europe, Pakistan, 
Peru, Union of South Africa, and the United 
States of America. In some of these areas 
interdependence councils have been formed, 
each of them wholly independent of the 
original council in the United States and 
of each other. 

Signers of the declaration, when travel- 
ing, are invited to make themselves known 
= the Vice chairmen, These regional vice 
chairmen have translated the declaration 
Into Spanish, French, German, Portuguese, 
Italian, Arabic, Japanese, Hindi, and Urdu. 
These texts are available from the appropri- 
ate vice chairmen or may be procured from 
the Interdependence Council, Inc., 9006 Cre- 
feld Street, Philadelphia 18, Pa., at 10 for $1, 
a 100 for $7. A supply in all languages is 
vallable in the United States without charge 

Persons overseas. 


ACTION 
What can you do? Do first what every 
oa to do to promote better human 
Tod Ons. Read, listen, meditate, pray. 
ays race on earth is between mutual 


Fe 
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aid and mutual destruction. Enroll with 
the mutual aid team by signing the declara- 
tion and returning the back cover to the 
address above. 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE COUNCIL, INC. 
Officers and directors 


Honorary chairman: Andre Lalande, mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, professor 
emeritus of philosophy at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, France. 

Chairman: Otto Tod Mallery, author of 
Economic Union and Durable Peace; ex-chief 
economist, United States Department of 
Commerce; chairman, board of directors, Na- 
tional Recreation Association, Philadel hia, 
United States of America. 

Vice chairmen 

For Argentina: Jorge M. Bano, managing 
editor Nuevo Mundo, professor of the History 
of Civilization, Buenos Aires. 

For Bolivia: Edouard Kunstek, director of 
the Polytechnic Institute of the Universitad 
Jecuica de Oruro. 

For Brazil: Dr. Genesio Pereira Filho, law- 
yer, author, president. Grupo Da Estudos Eu- 
clides Da Cunba, Sao Paulo. 

For Central America: Dr. Juan Edgar 
Picado, attorney; active rotarian, San Jose, 
Costa Rica. 

For Chile: Amanda Labarca H., president, 
Chilean Commission of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion; Director of the University Extension 
Department, University of Chile, Santiago. 

For Colombia, Venezuela and Ecuador: 
Santiago Gutierrez, business executive; sec- 
retary-general Movimiento Pro Federation 
Americana, Bogota, Colombia. 

For England: Captain W. P. Knowles, 
D. Sc., M. C., Principal of the Institute of 
Breathing, London. 

For Egypt: Mrs. Eva el Masri Sidhom, 
president, Egyptian Federation of University 
Women, Alexandria. 

For France: Frederic-Charles Lowenbach, 
business executive, Paris. 

For French Regions, West Africa: J. H. 
Beunde, president of the Association Fra- 


ternelle Kribienne (ASSOFRAK), Douala, 
French Cameroons. 
For Germany: Dr. Edith Ebers, writer, 


geologist; chairman, Munich Branch, Asso- 
ciation of German University Women, 
Munich, Germany. 

Associate vice chairman for Germany: 


Rudolph Hundertschuh, publisher, Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen. 
For India: U. K. Oza, novelist; former 


editor Voice of India; chairman, executive 
committee, All India Convention of Race 
Relations; Vice President Indian Nationals 
Overseas Congress, New Delhi. 

For Italy: Mrs. Piero Carinelli, Doctor of 
Belles Lettres and Philosophy, educator, 
Udine. 

For Japan: Dr. Tatsuo Morito: president, 
Hiroshima University; chairman, Japanese 
delegation to United Nations Educational, 
Scientic, and Cultural Organization, Hiro- 
shima. 

Associate vice chairman for Japan: Bishop 
Yoshimune Abe, chairman of the board, In- 
ternational Christian College, Tokyo. 

For Mexico: Leonides Andreu Almazan, 
M. D., Ex-Governor of the State of Puebla, 
Mexico (13) D. F. 

For New Zealand: Herbert Sutcliffe, D. Sc., 
founder International Sutcliffe Schools of 
Radiant Living, Havelock North. H. B. 

For Northern Europe: Prof. Karl J. Ewerts, 
Accredited Permanent Observer at United 
Nations; professor of international law and 
political science, Stockholm and New York. 

For Pakistan: Dr. Mahmoud Brelvi, his- 
torian; member of executive committee of 
the Organization for Moslem-Christian Co- 
operation; general secretary, International 
Assembly of Moslem Youth; member of the 
secretariat, Islamic Congress, Karachl. 

For Peru: Estuardo Nunez Hague: profes- 
sor in facultad de letras, University of San 
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Marcos; vice president of Instituto Cultural 
Peruano-Norteamericano, Lima. 

For Union of South Africa: Rev. Magnus 
G. Ratter, minister, Free Protestant Church, 
Capetown. 

For United States of America: Karl Scholz, 
professor of economics, Univeristy of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 


Board of Directors 


Secretary, Harry Emerson Wildes, author of 
4 books on Japan.and several on American 
history, 259 South Farragut Terrace, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, Ralph Page, columnist, Evening 
Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

Assistant treasurer: Mrs. Alice Rhoads 
Hart, American Friends Service Committee, 
Wayne, Pa. 

Louis L. Austin, business executive; owner 
of Capon Springs and farms, author of You 
Are Greater Than You Know; Capon Springs, 
W. Va. 

Joseph Brown, professor of sculpture, in- 
ventor, Princeton University. 

Glenn Clark, author, the Soul’s Sincere 

sire; religious leader; founder of Camps 
Farthest Out, St. Paul, Minn. 

William I. Clayton, authority on world 
trade; ex-Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs; executive, Anderson, Clayton 
& Co., cotton merchant, Houston, Tex. 

Mrs. William Hammatt Davis, ex-chairman, 
Women in World Affairs, New York City. 

Willard R. Espy, author, Bold New Program 
and Declaration of Brothers. Board of edi- 
tors, Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

John Frazer, Jr., staff, National Commit- 
tee for a Free Europe, New York City. 

Earl Parker Hanson, professor of geog- 
raphy, University of Delaware; author of 
Transformation: Story of Modern Porto Rico, 
Newark, Del. 

George Edmund Haynes, educator, author, 
expert on African affairs, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Leslie Pinckney Hill, author, What the 
Negro Wants; president emeritus, Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers College at Cheyney, Pa. 
Philadelphia. 

Noni Gopal Joardar, doctor of laws and 
economics, writer on Indian culture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Clarence L. Jordan, retired executive in 
public relations; chairman, Franklin anni- 
versary committee of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia. 

Frank C. Laubach, specialist in world liter- 
acy, inventor of alphabets, author of Wake 
Up or Blow Up, New York City. 

Dr. Hyman Lischner, editor, New Outlook, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Fred S. Markham, business executive, Bal- 
boa Island, Calif. 

Oscar K. Merritt, business executive, 
founder of North Carolina high school world 
peace study program, Mt. Airy, N. C. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, ex-editor of the Nation- 
al Education Association; president, Senior 
Citizens of America, Washington, D. C. 

Norman D. Palmer, professor of political 
science, University of Pennsylvania; chair- 
man, Institute for Asian Affairs, Philadel- 
phia. 

James G. Patton, president, National 
Farmers Union; United States adviser to 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization, Denver, Colo. 

Arthur D. Pratt, Jr., executive director of 
foundation for International Economic De- 
velopment and Education, Indianapolis, Ind. 

William L. Smyser, ex-United States Con- 
sul to Thailand, lecturer on world affairs, 
Philadelphia. 

Melvin K. Whiteleather, board of editors, 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Robert D. Wolf, League of Women 
Voters, secretary, Institute for Asian Affairs, 
Philadelphia. 

Committee of University Students, Harold 
V. Semling, Jr., chairman, American Univere 
sity, Washington, D. C. 
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Yeckling of Great Secretary Doesn’t Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Oroville (Calif.) Mercury, of January 
14, 1956. 

Mr. Dan L. Beebe, editor and publisher 
of the Oroville Mercury has written an 
excellent editorial in which he analyzes 
the splendid work of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. 

The editorial follows: 

HECKLING OF’ GREAT SECRETARY DOESN'T HELP 

If the Democrats should win the next elec- 
tion and take over the State Department, 
and if they should junk the policy of Secre- 
tary Dulles, which now they are aitacking 
daily, why then we would be in for another 
series of Communist advances.such as lost 
the satellites and China to the free world. 

The present attack on Dulles, one of the 
greatest Secretaries of State in our history, is 
pure politics in a political year and amounts 
to a play on words. 

Comparatively few who read and hear the 
attacks have read the original article in the 
magazine Life. What the hecklers are doing 
is to take a sentence out of context and give 
it a meaning never intended either by Dulles 
or the Washington bureau man of Life who 
wrote the article. 


The sentence goes like this: “* * * The - 


ability to get to the verge (of war) without 
getting into war is the necessary art * * *.” 

In the four pages of the article, there was 
that small weakness in wording subject to 
two interpretations. The rest of the article 
is more or less ignored, and Dulles is being 
pictured as a tightrope walker who advances 
to the brink of war as a sort of stunt, and 
who could plunge the Nation into war if his 
foot slipped. 

But let us read the paragraph from which 
that was taken: 

“Always, of course, there has been and con- 
tinues to be risk. Says Dulles ‘You have to 
take chances for peace, just as you must take 
chances in war. Of course, we were brought 
to the verge of war. The ability to get to the 
verge without getting into the war is the 
necessary art. If you cannot master it, you 
inevitably get into war. We've had to look it 
square in the face, on the question of en- 
larging the Korean war, on the question of 
getting into the Indochina war, on the ques- 
tion of Formosa. We walked to the brink 
and we looked it in the face. We took strong 
action.’ ” 

If the previous administration had been 
that courageous, we would have saved China 
from the Reds. We would not have sub- 
mitted to the loss of Poland and the parti- 
tioning of Germany. 

Dulles in the article points out that the 
method of the Eisenhower administration in 
avoiding war has been to make miscalcula- 
tion on the part of the enemy unlikely. 

There is a classic example of this miscal- 
culation, and Dulles tells about it in the ar- 
ticle (which, of course, doesn't endear him 
to the opposition). The article reads: 

“All the great wars of modern history, 
Dulles is convinced, were started by national 
leaders who thought they could get away 
with it. When they found out they could 
not, it was too late. The Korean war, Dulles 
argued, had been caused by Moscow's mis- 
taken belief that the United States would 


.be unwilling to fight to stop armed aggres-_ 
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sion against South Korea. As much as 
Dulles admired his predecessor Dean Ache- 
son’s courageous reaction to aggression he 
felt that Acheson had made a tragic mistake 
in suggesting, just 6 months before the Com- 
munists attacked, that South Korea was out- 
side the United States ‘vital perimeter’ area.” 

So when a pressure play by the Reds. such 
as the move to capture Formosa, is building 
up, Dulles quietly lets it be known that 
the United States will fight. He arranges 
to have forces concentrated there. And the 
United States would have fought, he is con- 
vinced, and with atomic weapons. if the 
Chinese Reds had started it. The Reds did 
not start it. War was avoided, in direct con- 
trast to what happened in Korea. 

So it will be seen that the present turmoil 
is merely a tempest of words, based on a sen- 
tence taken out of context, in confidence 
that only a very small minority of the Amer- 
ican people ever will see the entire articte. 
It is political trickery, playing with an Amer- 
ican people in a critical period, when all 
should stand together against the common 
enemy. 

If we wish to surrender more and more to 
the Communists, we can junk the Dulles 
policy of opposing strength with strength, 
and then we can turn tail and run while the 
Communists take over the world. 


a LT 


Schooihouses and Scholarships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the most 
urgent domestic legislation before the 
Congress is that providing a program of 
Federal aid to speed up the construction 
of schools for America’s boys and girls. 

Schoolrooms are needed for America’s 
high-school students. Scholarships are 
needed for college students. 

Along the line of these thoughts I sub- 
mit for the REcorp excerpts from an ar- 
ticle by Roscoe Fieming styled ‘Aid to 
Schools, What’s the Next Federal Move?” 
This article is from the Denver Post of 
December 28, 1955. I recommend its 
reading to the entire membership of the 
House of Representatives: 

Wat's THE NEXT FEDERAL MOvE? 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

The next Congress surely will provide sub- 
stantial aid to local public school building, 
probably by grant to State boards of educa- 
tion—at least of those States that shall have 
retained a public school system. 

There’s no Federal control implied here, 
any more than of the Red Rocks amphi- 
theater, the Boulder County courthouse or 
the Golden high school, all built, I believe, 
with substantial Federal aid. 

Now what's the next step? Maybe we 
tend to forget that not the teacher, nor 
the community, nor even the children, are 
the ultimate objectives and beneficiaries of 
our solicitude—but the public welfare of the 
United States of America. 

That welfare has always seemed to our 
forefathers to be based most firmiy on edu- 
cation, so that the village school was the 
next building they built after the church— 
if the two indeed did not share the same 
structure. 

So our system of popular education, im- 
perfect as it still may be, is yet the world’s 
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most stirring and striking €xample—mor 
responsible, perhaps, than any other Majo 
factor for America’s leap to the forefront 
among the world’s great nations. , 

If you want in a few words the American 
credo of education, I think it is that n 
child shall be barred for lack of opportunity 
from following the path of education a 
of self-development, so far as his wil) and 
his intrinsic abilities permit. 

So what’s next. So our most presgin 
national need, as we hear over and oye 
again in doomful tones, is for youth age. 
quately trained for the atomic age in the 
physical sciencies. We need, we are told 
15.000 or 20,000 more yearly than we've been 
getting. 

They are there in potential. One of our 
tragedies lies in the number of kids that are 
still stopped short, usually by poverty og; 
lack of self-knowledge, before going as fay 
as they might educationwise. One rapid, 
economical, and adequate way to meet this 
situation might be as follows: 

Create about 10,000 federally financeg 
scholarships for college or post-graduate 
training with stress on the physical sciences, 
Students would be selected by competitiy 
Federal examinations given by, say, the 
United States Civil Service Commission or the 
United States Office of Education. These 
students might enter any accredited 4-year 
college or university of their choice. —~ 

Having to work too hard for a living while 
trying to go to school is actually a handicap, 
despite all you hear to the contrary, so these 
scholarships should be generous enough to 
eliminate the need for any outside work, 
save perhaps during vacations. 

By itself it might not provide all the 
trained specialists we need. But it would 
stimulate interest in the physical sciences 
ail down the line. We should have less of 
such spectacles as that of a high school with 
magnificent equipment and visual aids for 
teaching chemistry and physics plus an able 
and dedicated teacher—and 40 boys and 
giris out of 800 taking these sciences 60 
basic for understanding the world we now 
live in. 


Democrat Candidate Jokes Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson is continuing his 1952 
policy of looking at our Government and 
the American people as a bag of tricks 
from which he pulls out funny stories. 
The Washington Evening Star of Jan- 
uary 17 carries an article by Gould Lit- 
coln which deals sensibly and seriously 
with an important issue, one which Mr. 
Stevenson, still in character, has used 
as a basis for another of his clever re- 
marks. The American people still won- 
der if Mr. Stevenson ever faces a prob- 
lem seriously. 

The article follows: 

STEVENSON’S MEANINGLESS QUIP 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Adlai Stevenson, front-running candidate 
for the 1956 Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion, does not like the Eisenhower-Dulles 
administration of foreign affairs. He bé 
charged that the Secretary of State is willing 
to play Russian roulette with the life of out 
Nation. On too many occasions, he has said, 
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e Eisenhower administration has acted 


t regard for the Nation's allies. These 
a attacks by Stevenson were inspired 
py an erticle in Life magazine entitled “How 


Dulles Averted War.” 
BRINK OF WAR THREE TIMES 


ably Mr. Stevenson was not criti- 
¢ a i, Dulles for having averted war. 

And Mr. Dulles and James Shepley, chief of 

e Time-Life Washington Bureau, author 

{ the article, showed clearly and in detail 
how the United States, with Eisenhower at 
the helm, had gone to the brink of war three 
times and averted it—each case in Asia. 
Mr. Stevenson is, again presumably, for peace, 
not war. Since that is so, he cannot be 
suspected of opposing actions taken by Sec- 
retary of State Dulles, backed by President 
Fisenhower, which averted a resumption of 
war in Korea in 1953. For these actions pre- 
yented war. He cannot be suspected of at- 
tacking the steps taken by Dulles and Eisen~- 
hower which in 1954 averted the entry of 
Chinese Communist troops in Indochina in 
large numbers, and a consequent overrun- 
ning of all southwest Asia. Nor can he be 
suspected of denouncing President Eisen- 
hower’s firm stand in 1955, backed up by a 
resolution of Congress, which has averted war 
in the Formosa Straits. Because all of these 
actions were effective, averted war, and con- 
tinued peace. 

Mr. Stevenson has not said he would 
undo any of these actions which resulted 
in peace. Why, then, doesn’t ke like the 
Dulles’ article in Life? 

Mr. Stevenson does not like the article 
because it is an exposition of the success 
of the Eisenhower administration’s handling 
of foreign affairs, and because the article re- 
fects upon the Truman administration, 
which went before. He does not like the po- 
litical overtones of the article, which is quite 
natural. Mr. Dulles’ description of the vic- 
toriese—for peace—as told by Mr. Shepley, are, 
in fact, a refutation of the attacks on the 
Eisenhower foreign policy and its handling 
that have sprung from the throats and pens 
of Democratic leaders, as the 1956 political 
campaign has come nearer. 

The Democrats do not like to have the 
Eisenhower administration take credit for 
peace—and that’s that. Especially, it does 
not like to have the administration assert 
that, since 1953 when Eisenhower entered the 
White House, the country has had both peace 
and prosperity. 

Mr. Stevenson’s characterization of Mr. 
Dulles’ action and words as a willingness 
“to play Russian roulette with the life of 
our Nation” is a nice quip—if it had any 
meaning. Russian roulette, played with a 
revolver containing one cartridge, is a game 
of blind chance. Mr. Dulles and President 
Eisenhower played no such game, nor does 
Secretary Dulles advocate it, or show a will- 
ingness to involve the United States in such 
&game. In every instance, the moves made 
by the Secretary of State, backed by the 
President, have followed full study in which 
all risks were calculated. 

The paragraph in Life on which Mr. Ste- 
venson bases his Russian roulette statement 
quotes Mr. Dulles as saying: “You have to 
take chances for peace, just as you must take 
chances in war. Some say that we were 
brought to the verge of war. Of course, we 
Were brought to the verge of war. The abil- 
ity to get to the verge without getting into 
war is the necessary art. If you cannot mas- 
ter it, you inevitably get into war. If you 
tty to run away from it, if you are scared 
to go to the brink, you are lost. We had to 
look it square in the face—on the question 
= enlarging the Korean war, on the ques- 
jo of getting into the Indochina war, on 
ren question of Formosa. We walked to the 
rink and we looked it in the face. We took 
Sitong action,” 
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REDS MISCALCULATED 


Mr. Dulles did not say anywhere that this 
country should make a practice of going to 
the brink of war as a necessary exercise. He 
did not advocate anything of the kind. What 
he did say was that if circumstances brought 
this country to the verge of war, it should 
know how to avert war—without giving away 
its shirt, or the shirt of any other friendly 
nation or ally. Mr. Dulles is convinced that 
the great wars of modern times were started 
by leaders who miscalculated, just as the 
Communists miscalculated what the United 
States would do when they attacked the 
Republic of Korea. 

Former Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
in the Truman administration, 6 months be- 
fore that attack, made a speech suggesting 
that South Korea was outside the “vital 
perimiter” of the United States defense. 
This was not telling the Reds the United 
States would fight if Korea was invaded. 
The Communists miscalculated. There was 
war. 





Religious Freedom in the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following statement of the American 
Jewish Congress on Freedom of Religion 
and Separation of Church and State, 
which has been submitted to the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary: 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN THE UNITED STATES 
INTRODUCTION 


The American Jewish Congress is dedicated 
to the preservation of the democratic way of 
life and to the unity and creative survival 
of the Jewish people throughout the world. 
It seeks to eliminate all forms of political, 
social and economic discrimination on 
grounds of race, color, religious ancestry or 
national origin, and otherwise to strengthen 
and safeguard democratic freedoms and indi- 
vidual liberties. It regards the principle of 
separation of church and state as one of the 
foundations of American democracy and is 
convinced that both political liberty and 
freedom of worship and belief can remain 
inviolate only where there exists no intrusion 
of secular authority in religious agairs or of 
religious authority in secular affairs. Ac- 
cordingly, it deems any breach in the wall 
separating church and state as jeopardizing 
the political and religious freedoms which 
that wall was intended to protect. 

In accordance with the request of your 
committee in its letter of invitation to us, 
we are limiting the scope of this statement 
to one subject: a brief account of the in- 
stances in recent years in which there have 
been significant impairments of the man- 
date of the Ist and 14th amendments to the 
United States Constitution that neither Con- 
gress nor the States shall make any law re- 
specting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting its free exercise. 

We do not discuss in this statement the 
constitutional question whether the provi- 
sion against establishment of religion in the 
first amendment bars nonpreferential as well 
as preferential aid to religion. We never- 
theless think it appropriate to indicate our 
view that the lst and 14th amendments im- 
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pose upon Government in our American 
democracy an obligation of strict separation, 
an obligation that precludes all material aid 
to religion by Congress and the States, 
whether accorded on a preferential or non- 
preferential basis. We so urged in a brief 
as friend of the court submitted to the 
United States Supreme Court in the Mc- 
Collum case in 1948. We have consistently 
adhered to that position and have expressed 
it in the resolutions of our governing bodies 
and in the briefs as friend of the court sub- 
mitted by us to the United States Supreme 
Court and many State courts. 

We deem it appropriate also to suggest 
that the current threat to the principle of 
separation of church and state does not lie 
in direct attacks upon it. The principle of 
separation is so deeply ingrained in our tra- 
dition and so universally recognized to be a 
fundamental component of American con- 
stitutional democracy that any frontal attack 
upon it would be futile and self-defeating. 
The same is true in respect to the other guar- 
anties of the first amendment: freedom of 
speech, of the press, of assembly, and of 
petition. The danger to separation of church 
and state, like the danger to the other first 
amendment liberties, lies in dilution, eva- 
sion, circumvention, and compromise, while 
lip service is paid to the principle itself. 

Finally, we believe that religious freedom 
and the separation of church and state are 
interdependent, indivisible, and indeed uni- 
tary. Religious liberty can only be secure 
where church and state are completely inde- 
pendent of each other. Since we are con- 
vinced that Judaism, and all other faiths, 
can best achieve creative survival where 
religious liberty is secure, we are committed 
to the defense of the principle of strict sepa- 
ration of church and state. 


THE AREAS OF DANGER 


We take as our frame of reference the in- 
terpretation of the first amendment an- 
nounced by the United States Supreme Court 
in the 1947 Everson Bus case and reiterated 
in the 1948 McCollum Released Time case. 
This is universally accepted as the most au- 
thoritative and comprehensive exposition of 
the meaning of the religion clause of the 
first amendment. In these cases, the Su- 
preme Court said: 

“The ‘establishment of religion’ clause of 
the first amendment means at least this: 
Neither a State nor the Federal Government 
can set up a church. Neither can pass laws 
which aid 1 religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer 1 religion over another. Neither can 
force nor influence a person to go to or 
to remain away from church against his will 
or force him to profess a belief or disbelief 
in any religion. No person can be punished 
for entertaining or professing religious be- 
liefs or disbeliefs, for church attendance or 
nonattendance. No tax in any amount, large 
or small, can be levied to support any re- 
ligious activities or institutions, whatever 
they may be called, or whatever form they 
may adopt to teach or practice religion. 
Neither a State nor the Federal Government 
can, openly or secretly, participate in the 
affairs of any religious organizations or 
groups and vice versa. In the words of Jef- 
ferson, the clause against establishment of 
religion by law was intended to erect ‘a wall 
of separation between church and state.’ ”’ 

Measured by these standards, we submit 
that the following are the five major areas 
in which there are, at the present time, se- 
rious infringements of the guaranty of reli- 
gious freedom and the separation of church 
and state: 

1. Involvement of the public school in reli- 
gious instruction and observances. 

2. Grant of tax-raised funds for religious 
education and use of Government property 
by religious organizations for religious pur- 
poses. : 
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3. Enforcement of compulsory Sunday 
laws against persons observing the seventh 
day as the Sabbath. 

4. Restrictions on the erection of houses 
of worship and religious schools in new 
residential communities. 

5. Judicial and legislative prohibition of 
the adoption of children by persons of 


faiths different from that of the children’s 
natural parents even in disregard of the 
natural parents’ wishes. 


INFRINGEMENTS AND VIOLATIONS 
Religion in the public schools 


Since the adoption of the first amendment, 
the United States has escaped much of the 
bitter religious conflict and sectarian strife 
that have risen in other parts of the world 
and driven men to violence and bloodshed. 
That good fortune has been due largely to 
two of the really great contributions the 
American people have made to Western civi- 
lization: the separation of church and state 
and the free public-school system. The first, 
by protecting religion against the intrusion 
of civil authority and by making it impos- 
sible for the state to become a battleground 
for sectarian preference and favor, has pre- 
served both our political freedom and our 
religious freedom. The second, by provid- 
ing for the education of our children on 
terms of complete equality and without cog- 
nizance of their differences in religious be- 
liefs or disbeliefs, has been the cornerstone 
of our American democracy. The intrusion 
of sectarianism upon the public-school sys- 
tem both threatens the separation of church 
and state and challenges the integrity of 
the public schools. That intrusion, if per- 
mitted and sanctioned, will destroy the in- 
stitutions that have preserved religious and 
political freedom in the United States and 
that have prevented religious warfare in this 
Nation. 

Nevertheless, by far the most serious threat 
today to the principle of religious freedom 
and the separation of church and state lies 
in the ever-increasing pressures to introduce 
religious instruction and practices into the 
public schools. Were it not that some, either 
through misunderstanding or ill will, equate 
opposition to religion within the public- 
school system with opposition to religion, 
we would hardly need state that our position 
is in no way motivated by hostility to reli- 
gious instruction. In Jewish history and 
tradition, religious education has always been 
regarded a sacred responsibility of the Jewish 
community. Today, the majority of Jewish 
children voluntarily attend after-hours and 
Sunday schools conducted by local Jewish 
communities, where they receive their reli- 
gious education wholly independent of the 
public-school system. We believe that the 
responsibility for religious education may 
not and should not be shared with the 
public-school system and that invocation of 
the state educational system to assume what 
is exclusively the responsibility of church, 
synagogue, and home in the area of religious 
education constitutes an admission of spir- 
itual insolvency that we are not prepared 
to make. We believe with Jefferson that 
“It is error alone which needs the support 
of government. Truth can stand by itself.” 

Our public-school system is one of the 
most important manifestations of the pre- 
eminence of American democracy. Because 
under our Constitution our public schools 
nust be open to all, regardless of race or 
creed, they serve as the great unifying factor 
for a country settled by highly diverse ele- 
ments. Our public schools inculcate in the 
American children respect for the rights of 
minorities which is in essence the basic 
freedom embodied in our Constitution. 
When the public schools become involved, 
directly or indirectly, in disagreements 
among religious groups, divisiveness is the 
inevitable result. Such divisiveness affects 
all American children but is particularly 
harmful to children of the minority faiths. 
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Recent intensive efforts to involve the 
public-school system in religious instruction 
have been justified on the ground that the 
alleged increase in juvenile delinquency and 
the alleged lowering of the moral standards 
of adult Americans have resulted from lack 
of religious education on the part of many 
of our children and that this lack can be 
remedied by imposing upon the _ public 
schools the duty of providing religious 
training for children. It is further claimed 
that the public schools have been derelict 
in their duty to inculcate moral values and 
ethical standards among our children. 

We submit that both indictments are un- 
founded. We do not believe that there is a 
greater degree of juvenile delinquency among 
the youth of this generation than there was 
in previous generations or that the moral 
standards of America are lower today than 
they have been in previous times. On the 
contrary, we believe that the standards of 
honesty, integrity, and morality are con- 
tinually being elevated. Nor do we agree 
that the public schools are inadequately ful- 
filling their responsibilities in moral and 
ethical training. Whatever are the failings 
of the public schools in this respect result, 
not from lack of religious education but 
from inadequate teaching personnel, over- 
crowded schoolrooms, poor physical facilities, 
and similar deficiencies. 


The most direct instance of public-school 
involvement in the area of religion is the 
teaching of religion in the schools either by 
the reguiar public-school teachers or reli- 
gious teachers supplied by church groups. 
This practice the Supreme Court held to be 
unconstitutional in the McCollum case in 
1946. Nevertheless, it is still prevalent in 
many parts of the country, particularly in 
the South and in rural areas. Sometimes 
only the dominant religion, usually Protes- 
tantism, but occasionally Catholicism, is 
alone taught; sometimes there is separate 
teaching of each faith. Both programs are 
equally unconstitutional. As the Supreme 
Court said in the Zorach case, “government 
may not undertake religious instruction nor 
blend secular and sectarian instruction.” 


A second instance of religious intrusion 
upon the public-school system is found in 
many released time programs. In 1952 
Zorach case the Supreme Court, in a 6 to 3 
decision, ruled that it is not unconstitu- 
tional for the public schools to release chil- 
dren for a specified part of the time usually 
devoted to secular instruction so that the 
children may receive religious instruction 
under church auspices. The Court held that 
the plan was constitutional if the public- 
school system did no more than adjust its 
schedule to meet the religious needs of the 
children. The Court made it clear that the 
program violates the first amendment if the 
released time classes are held on public 
school premises, if the school authorities 
use their influence to induce enrollment in 
the released time classes or if the school 
authorities are in any way involved in the 
operation of the program. It is unfortu- 
nately true that in many schools the limi- 
tations set down by the Court are disre- 
garded to a greater or lesser degree. There 
have been, and continue to be, many cases 
brought to our agtention in which children 
are pressured by their teachers and prin- 
cipals to enroll in the released time class. 
In many instances, this results in Jewish 
children attending non-Jewish religious 
classes because no Jewish religious classes 
are held under the released time program. 
It is not necessary to expound upon the 
unfortunate consequences of a Jewish child 
who is subjected to religious teaching viola- 
tive of his faith by reason of the uncon- 
stitutional, unlawful conduct of public- 
school teachers and authorities. 

In many communities it is the practice 
to engage in devotional reading of the Bible 
in the public school classes or assemblies 
In some echools, deference is paid to the 
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feelings of Jewish children and the Pp 
selected for reading are limited to the Oy 
Testanrent. We do not consider this an 
ceptable solution of the problem. Ali dey, 
tional Bible reading we deem UNconstity 
tional, whether it be from the Old or Ney 
Testament. The first amendment, as inter 
preted by the Supreme Court, barg Publi 
school involvement in any religious Practice 
The obligation of the Government js to re. 
main neutral not only as among believers py: 
as between believers and nonbelievers 
well. Religious teaching even from the OK 
Testament is outside the rightful competenc: 
of the public schools and should be left for 
the synagogue, the church and the home. 

Recently the Gideons  Internationy 
launched a nationwide campaign to distrip, 
ute copies of the New Testament to the 
children of the Nation through the Public 
schools, About a year ago, the Suprem 
Court of New Jersey in a landmark decisioy 
which the United States Supreme Court p. 
fused to set aside, held that this practice 
was ulconstitutional. Nevertheless, we pr. 
gret to say that the Gideon Association hy 
not abandoned its program but continues 
to use the public schools wherever it ca 
to fulfill its missionary aims. 

We believe that religious holiday program 
that include Christological pageants, hymn 
and prayers (undertaken by many public 
schools to celebrate Christmas and Easter) 
are an infringement upon the religious free. 
dom of non-Christian children. Moreover, 
we believe that the inclusion of the Jewisy 
holiday Hanukkah in the school program js 
likewise a violation of the first amendment 
and we are, therefore, opposed to it as well, 

Lately, a campaign has been launched in 
a number of communities to introduce 
program of teaching mora) and spiritud 
values in the public schools. Examination of 
these programs shows that in most comm. 
nities the real purpose is to introduce rel- 
gious teaching under the guise of moral and 
spiritual values. This, of course, is uncon 
stitutional and its illegality is not in any 
way lessened by the innocent label attached 
to it. 

Finally, there has also Jately been a good 
deal of discussion and some experiment in 
introducing a so-called common core of 
religious teaching. We are opposed to aly 
public school program that seeks to incu 
cate as doctrine any body of principles, be 
liefs or concepts represented to be “com- 
mon” to all of the major religious faiths 
Not only does such a program violate the 
first amendment but it can lead only 4 
vitiation of all that is spiritually meaning 
ful in every religious faith. 

Governmental aid to religion 

A second major area of infringement upo 
the constitutional guaranty of religious 
freedom and the separation of church and 
state is the grant of public funds to It 
ligious groups or the use of public propery 
for religious purposes. Our opposition 
the appropriation of tax-raised funds for the 
support of religion is based on a number ©. 
interrelated reasons that together underle 
the principle of separation and freedom 
First, such appropriation infringes upon the 
religious liberties of our citizens, for it is ™ 
effect compulsory taxation for religious pu 
poses. It is significant that the Virgin 
statute of religious freedom, which was the 
immediate forerunner of the first ament 
ment, grew out of the defeat under the lead- 
ership of James Madison of a measure in 
Virginia to appropriate tax funds for Tt 
ligious education. It is entirely immater® 
that only a small fraction of each citizens 
total tax payment may be devoted to = 
purpose. As Madison stated: “The same 4 
thority which can force a citizen to 0D 
tribute 3 pence only of his property for oe 
support of any one establishment may force 
him to conform to any other establishmet 
in all cases whatsoever.” 
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In the second place, a policy of permitting 
such appropriations may well open the door 
for bitter and dangerous controversy among 
the different religious denominations as to 
the shares they shall each receive and will 
inevitably lead to interreligious conflict and 
divisiveness. Finally, the price that religious 
groups may be required to pay for govern- 
ment aid may well far outweigh the seem- 
ing penefits. Acceptance of tax-raised 
funds may result in government control 
over the manner in which the funds are 
used. It can hardly be expected that the 
overnment will not exercise some super- 
yision of the expenditure of its money. The 
result must necessarily be the loss by re- 
ligious schools of much of the independence 
they now enjoy. As the late Mr. Justice 
Jackson said: “If the state may aid religious 
schools, it may therefore regulate them. 
Many groups have sought aid from tax funds 
only to find that it carried political controls 
with it.” 

The major threat to the principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state and religious 
freedom in the area of use of tax-raised funds 
for religious purposes arises out of efforts to 
include church schools in any program of 
Federal aid to education. Inability to solve 
this problem has resulted in the tragic fact 
that for three-quarters of a century every at- 
tempt to obtain sorely needed Federal aid 
for public schools has failed. 

In the States, too, there are many instances 
of tax-raised funds being used to support 
religious church schools and religious edu- 
cation. In a number of States, the constitu- 
tional prohibition has been circumvented by 
camouflaging a church school as a public 
school, even though the teachers are mem- 
bers of a particular faith who teach re- 
ligion during regular school hours and wear 
clerical garb while they teach. These in- 
stances continue to cause a great deal of in- 
terreligious friction and bitterness in the 
communities in which they take place. 


Compulsory Sunday laws 


The third major area of infringement 
upon religious liberty lies in the enforcement 
by the penal codes of most States of the re- 
ligious obligation to abstain from work or 
secular business on the Sabbath. Compul- 
sory Sunday laws go back as far as the Ro- 
man Empire and were brought over to this 
country during the colonial period when 
church and state were united. Even today 
they are still popularly called blue laws. 
The original purpose of these statutes was to 
insure attendance at church services. Grad- 
ually the provision requiring church attend- 
ance was dropped but the prohibition against 
engaging in work, trade or amusement on 
that day was retained. 

These laws have been justified on the 
ground that they are not religious but wel- 
fare laws whose purpose it is to insure 1 day 
testin 7. If this be so, however, there is no 
reason why each person may not choose for 
himself his day of rest. 

Enforcement of compulsery Sunday laws 
against those who observe a day other than 
Sunday as their holy day of rest is a par- 
ticularly serious infringement upon religious 
freedom. By requiring a Jew, Seventh-day 
Adventist, Seventh-day Baptist or any other 
American who recognizes Saturday as his 
holy day of rest to abstain from engaging 
in his trade or business 2 days a week 
Whereas his Sunday observing competitor 
is required to abstain only 1 day a week, 
the State imposes upon him a competitive 
disadvantage and thus penalizes him for ad- 
hering to his religious beliefs. 

A number of States have recognized this 
and have enacted exemptions in favor of 
those whose religious convictions compel 
them to abstain from labor and business on 
& day other than Sunday. We believe that 
& State that fails to accord such exemption 
acts unfairly and infringes upon a right 
guaranteed by the first amendment. 
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be furthered, constitutes a violation of the 
first amendment’s guarantee of freedom of 
religion and the separation of church and 
state. 
traditions and constitutional liberties, relig- 
ion is a matter of election and not of status 
and therefore no child is born with a religion 
as far as a secular state is concerned. The 
religion of a child is that, and only that, 
which the parents choose for it; it may not 
be a religion imposed upon the child by the 
state. 


We suggest that it is a mistake to believe 
that use of the State’s police power to enforce 
Sabbath observants is either necessary or 
effective. A number of States, including 
Arizona, California, Oregon, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming, have repealed their Sunday laws 
and there is no reason to believe that volun- 
tary observance in those States is less than 
enforced observance in other States that 
still have Sunday laws. 

In the 20th century, religious law should 
be observed voluntarily. We have outgrown 
the era when the church could look to the 
coercive arm of the secular government to 
insure adherence to sectarian tenets. At 
the very least, compulsory Sunday laws 
should take into account the religious con- 
victions of those who observe a day other 
than Sunday as their sacred day of rest. 


Zoning restrictions 


The fourth major instance of current in- 
fringements upon religious liberty arises out 
of the present-day movement of population 
to the suburbs and the development of new 
communities away from the cities. With 
many Americans moving to established resi- 
dential communities outside city limits and 
with the development of new residential 
communities, comes the necessity of pro- 
viding new houses of worship and religious 
schools. In most towns, the community 
welcomes those houses of worship and reli- 
gious schools. Occasionally, however, oppo- 
sition is encountered to their erection. There 
have been increasing instances in which 
governing bodies of residential communities 
have made or amended zoning ordinances so 
as to bar houses of worship and religious 
schools. 

There is no doubt that in many cases the 
erection of a communal building such as a 
church, synagogue, or religious school may 
impose minor inconveniences upon the sur- 
rounding residential neighborhoods. These 
inconveniences are seized upon as an excuse 
for barring the buildings. Nevertheless, we 
deem such exclusionary acts as infringe- 
ments upon religious liberty. The minor in- 
conveniences are very much exaggerated and, 
to the extent they exist, they are small 
enough a price to pay for the free exercise 
of religion. 

Most State courts have taken the position 
that the purpose of zoning ordinances is to 
promote the health, safety, morals and gen- 
eral welfare of the community and that ex- 
cluding a house of worship from a residential 
district does not, in any way, promote that 
purpose. They have therefore held uncon- 
stitutional such exclusionary ordinances. 


In California, Wisconsin, and a few other 
States, however, a contrary position has been 
taken. We believe that these States are thus 
sanctioning infringements upon the rights 
guaranteed by the first amendment. 

Interreligious adoptions 

Ever since our States began to enact statues 
providing for the adoptions of children, the 
legislatures and the courts assumed that 
the test in deciding whether an adoption 
should be approved by the court would be 
the wishes of the parents and the best in- 
terests of the child. Recently, however, there 
has been increasing pressure to enact laws 
that would bar a couple of one faith from 
adopting a child born into another faith, even 
where the natural parents of the child ap- 
proved of the adoption and the child's wel- 
fare would be promoted thereby. Recently, 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts has interpreted the adoption law of that 
State to bar interreligious adoptions in prac- 
tically every case. The courts and the public 
child welfare agencies of Massachusetts have 
followed this decision and pressure is mount- 
ing to achieve the same result in other States. 

It is our position that a State statute or 
judicial decision that bars interreligious 
adoptions even where the natural parents 
consent thereto and the child’s welfare would 
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It is our view that under American 


We believe that it is the basic principle of 


our Constitution that the religious upbring- 
ing of a child is the right of the parents and 
is no concern of the state. 
lieve that the state may not constitutionally 
employ its adoption laws or any other secu- 
lar agency to prevent or discourage a change 
in religion. Religious freedom includes free- 
dom to change one’s religion, and the man- 
date of the Ist and 14th amendments that 
neither Congress nor a State shall make a 
law respecting an establishment of religion 
means that a government agency may not 
establish the religion of a child through the 
use of its adoption procedures. 


Finally, we be- 


We believe the effect of such a ban upon 


interreligious adoption is religion by compul- 
sion and is antagonistic to the great tradi- 
tion of the American Constitution 
American religion which is based upon the 
principle of voluntariness in matters of con- 
science and belief. 


and of 


THE REMEDY 
We do not believe that the remedy for these 


infringements is to be found in congressional 
action. 
the initial responsibility for their correction 
lies with the local communities and the State 
governments. 
satisfactorily redress the grievances, 
proper remedy is resort to judicial action. 


While the infringements are serious, 


In the event that these do not 
the 


CONCLUSION 
While we have spelled out the major areas 


of infringement upon the rights guaranteed 
by the religious freedom and separation pro- 
vision of the first amendment, we wish to 
emphasize our conviction that basically re- 
ligious freedom and separation of church and 
state are secure in the United States. 
believe that the American people are com- 
mitted and will remain committed to the 
tradition of religious liberty set forth in the 
first amendment. 


We 





Hon. John Phillips of California— 
Hon. Ezra Taft Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 A 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp 
I include two short articles published 
in the California Farmer, one of the best 
agricultural papers in California, about 
my colleague, JoHN PHILLIPS, and also an 
article in the same publication and in 
the same issue about Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson. 

JOHN PHILLIPS came to Congress at the 
same time I became a Member of the 
House. He is an able legislator and was 
especially versed in agricultural prob- 
lems because he had been a member of 
the same committee in the California 
State Senate. 
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Just what Mr. Puituirs will do after 
he has left Congress no one Knows, per- 
haps not even himself. But whatever it 
may be I am sure that he will be engaged 
in some useful work, perhaps writing. 

I am a great admirer of Mr. Benson. 
He knows what he is doing and I pre- 
dict that he will outlast all his detrac- 
tors. He is dedicated to the job of de- 
veloping a sensible and reasonable agri- 
cultural support program and I am posi- 
tive that he will accomplish his purpose. 
Intelligence, courage and determination 
can conquer almost any obstacles and 
since he has all these attributes I feel 
certain that he will bring the present 
agricultural situation out of chaos. 

The articles referred to follows: 

JOHN PHILLIPS To RETIRE 


Representative JOHN Puriuurps of the 29th 
district, representing Riverside and Imperial 
Counties, has decided not to run again. He 
retires after 24 years of public life. 

We have always had great respect for JoHN 
Puiuires. A handsome, composed man with 
a good head on his shoulders. He has repre- 
sented the farmer well and with understand- 
ing. 

JOHN PHILLIPS writes a newsletter home, 
periodically, that is in our estimation some of 
the best writing coming out of Washington, 
and that includes all the syndicated colum- 
nists. Someone should induce JOHN to stay 
on in Washington as a columnist. 

We were impressed with the way PHILLIPS 
announced his intention of withdrawing. 
He said that he did not intend to run again 
next year. That he had no picked candi- 
date and did not intend to take part in the 
primary campaign of 1956. 

Furthermore, he offered to sit down with 
anybody during the next 13 months who 
thought he might want to run for the job, 
and try to outline to him just what the job 
of being a Representative in the Congress of 
the United States entailed. 

Also, JOHN is going to try in the remaining 
newsletters he sends home to define that 
job in some detail. We just hope the next 
person does as good a job as JOHN PHILLIPS 
has done. 


THE JOB WHERE You CAN'T WIN 


We see by the papers that a California 
public relations firm has been retained by 
the Republican Party to help humanize Sec- 
retary Benson. We suppose that all facets 
of the political diamond are being polished 
but it is painfully evident that no longer 
an aman stand on his record. 

Our mail tells us that not all farmers in 
this State are happy with the record of Mr. 
Benson, but we also know the same would 
have been true if Davy Crockett had been 
Secretary of Agriculture during the term of 
this administration. 

It is also evident that a man cannot go to 
Washington and do the job without mixing 
in a generous amount of politicking, but 
imagine the necessity of hiring a firm to 
make someone like you better. 

We have met Benson and found him a 
charming personality. Evidently he is of 
the old school that thinks if you devote all 
your time to the job and do the best you 
are capable of, you have fulfilled your com- 
mitment. Sad to say, that is no longer the 
case in Washington. You have to waste a 
great deal of time in the social whirl and 
spend a great deal of time shaking hands, 
being seen with the right people, and placat- 
ing the thin-skinned. 

In our humble opinion, agriculture got 
into her present mess through a bipartisan 
vote-in of Socialist experimental legislation. 
The aim to stimulate production worked 
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wonderfully well. The money stimulus 
combined with an unprecedented era of 
mechanization, fertilizer advancements, 
chemical miracles for control of pests and 
diseases and plant breeding, with the result 
that double jackpots were hit for years in 
succession. 

Meantime the socialistic experiments had 
obliterated the true market place and prac- 
tically repealed the law of supply and de- 
mand for some of our basic crops. This 
encouraged foreign competition. We were 
afraid of offending anyone in the world mar- 
ket, and agriculture lagged behind the rest 
of the economy with a depressing inventory 
of surplus goods. The socialistic tinkering 
threw out of gear the natural agricultural 
cycles. After ofiering the political candy of 
subsidies, politicians of both parties were 
afraid to withdraw the sweet bait for fear 
of losing votes, 

People write us and blame Benson for their 
troubles. It’s nice to have a whipping boy 
but in our estimation the Secretary is being 
accorded extraordinary powers when you 

lame your entire plight on him alone. 

It will take the President, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Secretary of State, and Con- 
gress in concert to solve this farm problem 
or even to influence the economic status of 
the farmer to any marked degree. It is evi- 
dent that both parties are a little bankrupt 
of ideas on how to meet the farm problem. 
Note that the Secretary has sent out an 
appeal to all citizens to submit ideas on 
he problem. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 


DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 

PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


January 1 8, 1956 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSION4, 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senato; 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant a 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 95 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the fioor of the Senate, not to exceed 59 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 63 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatires 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Doc. 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repr. 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis. 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fy. 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily REcorp, of which 1 shai 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cos 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pu. 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authoriz 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gor- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcor) is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 


gressional Directory. he money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas 
ury and accounted for in his annual repo 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made 0 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1938 
PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

The Public Printer is authorized to fu- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.00 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees 4 
the evidence and papers submitted therewitt, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Col 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printet 
on order of any Member of Congress oF Dele 
gate, on prepayment of the cost therec: 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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Problems of Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the past 3 months I have had a tremen- 
dous increase in my mail from farmers. 
Ihave been very much impressed with 
these letters. These letters are con- 
structive in their approach to the farm 
problem, Mr. President. I would say 
there is a complete absence of any scold- 
ing tone in them—a remarkable fact 
considering the grave economic position 
facing them, which many of them graph- 
ically describe. I do not mean they are 
not critical of the Eisenhower farm pro- 
gram. Many of them voice complete 
disillusionment with the program Mr. 
Benson has to administer. In nearly 
every letter, Mr. President, there is an 
indication that the American farmer is 
thinking his way through this problem. 
I believe that there is a wealth of sug- 
gestions offered by our men on the land 
from which can come a program to meet 
the present emergency, provide a long- 
range plan, and remove from the citi- 
zens of this country any fear that they 
will ever face a shortage of food and 
fiber. A splendid example of the kind 
of letter I am talking about was recently 
received from Gilbert Courtright, of 
Union County, Oreg. Mr. Courtright is 
a hard-working farmer who thinks con- 
structively. The letter he addressed to 
me was also sent to the editor of the 
LaGrande Evening Observer, who re- 
produced it on his editorial page. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
letter which Mr. Courtright sent to me. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

(By Gilbert Courtright) 

If diversion of wheat, corn and cotton 
land to pasture should threaten an overe 
production of beef, this Nation could aban- 
don the age-old policy of bankrupting those 
who feed beef in order to reduce a surplus. 
This Nation could reduce a beef surplus, 
or a threatened surplus, by legislation con- 
verting the canner and cutter grades into 
dog food, cat food, fertilizer or fish food. 
These animals are so old or so sick that 


that grade should never have been used for 
human food. 

Our Nation is wealthy enough that our 
People should have the best meats rather 
than the poorest. 

We need a large national agricultural pro- 
ductive capacity in case of war. 


During peacetime a part of that capacity 


should be directed to— 
‘ % Increasing the quality of the Nation's 
ood by fertilization and scientific feeding 
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so that our children can have better phy- 
siques, finer minds, a high protein diet for 
adults to prevent a burden of fat and its 
load on the heart. 

2. Direct some of the use of land in tims 
bered areas, such as the northern Pacific, 
northern Idaho, Atlantic, and Gulf States, 
back into timber for the timber products 
and organics that our industries will surely 
need for our expanding population. 

3.. Another part of our agricultural ca- 
pacity could be converted from corn and 
cotton acreage to pasture. These cultivated 
pastures could be used in place of the woods 
pastures in the hardwood areas. A Very 
large part of the hardwood is being browsed 
by cattle. Succulent young trees have their 
heads bitten off, are killed or converted 
into brush. Areas protected from browsing 
have beautiful stands of trees that will be 
useful and profitable for industry in another 
generation. 

4. A part of our peacetime wheatgrowing 
capacity could be converted to pasture which 
would attract livestock from the depleted 
western ranges. For instance, last summer 
(1955) there were thousands of head of 
sheep pasturing on sweetclover diverted from 
wheat in the Palouse country of eastern 
Washington. 

5. We could divert more land to hay. We 
could abandon the lack of method, the lack 
of planning called “supply and demand,” 
which could be more accurately called 
“waste and starvation.” In our hay produc- 
tion, for instance, 2 years ago there was an 
emergency hay shortage in the Midwest. 
All the Nation’s safety supply of hay was 
shipped to that area. This year the Pacific 
Northwest expects a long winter, there was 
serious erosion of the cattleman’s resources 
for high-priced feed, erosion of meat from 
the cattle’s bones, erosion of meat from the 
public’s dinner table, and erosion of soil 
from the hills. 

This is serious. It is unnecessary. 

It is improvident. 

It is not necessary for hay to rot in the 
stack some years and for cattle to go hungry 
other years. This is the kind of improvi- 
dence that has kept nations and soils poor 
as far as history goes. 

A nation as wealthy as ours should be able 
to afford a year’s supply of hay in dry stor- 
age to insure an adequate and continuing 
supply of fine meats, to insure that the soils 
of its range lands would not be eroded by 
too early grazing. 

Loans could be made to producers for hay 
storage as loans are made for grain storage. 

Support purchases of surpluses could be 
made the second year after production to 
encourage first-year direct sales. 

Safety supplies could be used to prevent 
damage to the range. 

All these diversion proposals would im- 
prove the Nation economy and make its food 
producing plant more efficient. 

These proposals also benefit all the people 
by improving all the watersheds of the Na- 
tion. These improvements to the watersheds 
are important because watersheds provide 
water for cities so that people can have water 
for drinking, bathing, washing, for lawns, 
flowers, gardens and trees, for swimming, 
fishing, and fire protection. 

Watersheds provide the surface and un- 
derground water that industry uses in such 
enormous quantities for processing materials 
like paper, steel, and foods. 


Let us plan and control our agricultural 
production and economy as modern indus- 
trial associations plan and control their pro- 
duction and economy. 

I realize that congressional legislation 
would be necessary providing for compul- 
sory livestock inspection to channel animals 
cut off from human consumption to separate 
slaughtering plants for feed rather than food 
uses. 





Eisenhower’s Problems—An Appraisal of 
Ordeal Confronting Him on Dulles and 
Ridgway Disputes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
very interesting article appeared in the 
New York Times today under the byline 
of that fine reporter, James Reston. I 
most respectfully urge the Members to 
read and digest it carefully. 

The article follows: 

EISENHOWER’S PROBLEMS—AN APPRAISAL OF 
ORDEAL CONFRONTING HIM ON DULLES AND 
RipGWwayY DISPUTES 

(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, January 18.—One of the mis- 
fortunes of the big Dulles-Ridgway magazine 
controversy is that a convalescent President 
Eisenhower is now left to deal in his news 
conference tomorrow with some of the most 
emotional issues of his entire administra- 
tion. 

Despite all that has been said and written 
about Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’ 
interview in Life magazine, and: Gen. Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway’s article in the Saturday 
Evening Post, the fundamental questions 
have not yet been answered. 

These questions have very little to do with 
Mr. Dulles’ theories about the “art’’ of walk- 
ing on the “brink” of war. They have to 
do with policy “decisions” of the most se- 
rious nature, with the fundamental rela- 
tionships between a President and the Na- 
tion, between a President and his Secretary 
of State, between a President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and between the United 
States and its Allies. 

These questions are as follows: 

Did the President “decide” on the tactical 
use of atomic bombs against Communist 
bases in Manchuria in the event that hos- 
tilities should break out after the truce 
talks in Korea? 

Did Mr. Dulles recommend and the Presi< 
dent concur in a similar decision to bomb 
the Chinese Communist staging bases in 
south China if the Peiping regime rejected a 
compromise settlement in Indochina and 
invaded that country? 

If decisions were taken on these points, 
were they passed on to the Allies whose se- 
curity would be affected by the outbreak of 
an atomic war? 
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Did General Ridgway, former Army Chief 
of Staff, dissent from the defense recom- 
mendations sent to Congress in January 
1954, as he asserts in the Saturday Evening 
Post article, or was the President correct in 
saying, as he did in his 1954 state of the 
Union message, that the defense program 
was “unanimously recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff [which included General Ridg- 
way]?” 

QUESTIONS BOMBARD CAPITAL 

The question is not whether the President 
and his advisers considered the possibility of 
having to bomb Manchuria and south China 
if the Korean and Indochina wars flared up. 
It is general knowledge, and has been for a 
long time, that such consideration was given 
to these and many other alternative policies. 

The question is whether decisions were 
taken, as the Life magazine article says. This 
is the question that is being asked, not only 
or even mainly by reporters, but by the Gov- 
ernments and Ambassadors of all the major 
Allies. 

This capital has been bombarded by ques- 
tions from many of the leading foreign offices 
of the world to their ambassadors wanting to 
know whether the leader of the free world 
coalition actually decided, in certain circum- 
stances, to wage an atomic war, without let- 
ting them know such a decision was taken. 

It is only fair to say that this reporter has 
not been able to find a single allied Ambas- 
sador in Washington who knows of any such 
decision, or who believes any such decision 
was in fact taken. 

Nevertheless, they have to face the facts. 
The Life article was not written from mem- 
ory or on the basis of a casual conversation. 
It was written from a verbatim account of 
what Mr. Dulles said either to James Shepley, 
the author of the article, or Jack Beall, an- 
other Time-Life reporter, who was apparently 
in on the gathering of the information. 


CRUEL COINCIDENCE NOTED 


It is a cruel coincidence that the Dulles 
and Ridgway articles should have appeared 
just as President Eisenhower had scheduled 
his first Washington news conference since 
last August 4. 

The President is confronted by a difficult 
dilemma. If he repudiates statements made 
on the basis of a tape recording of his own 
Secretary of State’s remarks, he gives added 
ammunition to the Democrats, whose leading 
presidential candidate, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
has been calling on him to repudiate or dis- 
miss Mr. Dulles. 

If he does not clear up the decisions ques- 
tion, however, the most serious point of 
doubt will remain, both here and abroad, that 
maybe the President did decide on a course 
of limited atomic war under certain circum- 
stances without informing the American peo- 
ple, the congressional leaders or the Allies. 

Moreover, General Ridgway has either di- 
rectly challenged the President’s facts or his 
veracity on a question involving the de- 
fense of the Nation, and President Eisen- 
hower is bound to be asked about this to- 
morrow in the most crowded and sensitive 
news conference in months. 

Finally, there is the question of the Pres- 
ident’s health, which everybody concerned 
will have to be most careful to take into ac- 
count. 

These are great questions, involving the 
integrity of the administration, and its ap- 
proach to the problem of atomic war, but 
they are also emotional issues that no phy- 
sician would like to see thrown at a heart 
patient in a public forum. 


Mr. Speaker, of course, if the answers 
to the questions propounded by Mr. Res- 
ton are in the affirmative, and were con- 
cealed from the Congress and our allies, 
a rather grave situation is presented. 

On the other hand, if these decisions 
were not made, what considerations mo- 
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tivated the Secretary of State to make 
such statements in the first instance. 
In either event, is this the way to 
support and strengthen a bipartisan for- 
eign policy about which Mr. Dulles was 
so deeply concerned a short while ago? 


Hon. Wesley A. D’Ewart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVLT 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include a letter from Frank Du- 
cheneaux, chairman of the Cheyenne 
River Sioux Tribal Council, Cheyenne 
Agency, South Dakota; an editorial from 
the Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash., 
under date of November 13, 1955; an 
editorial from the Miles City Daily Star, 
Miles City, Mont., under date of Decem- 
ber 11, 1955; an article appearing in the 
Park County News, Livingston, Mont., 
under date of December 1, 1955; and a 
resolution adopted by the California 
Hydraulic Mining Association regarding 
the appointment of Wesley A. D’Ewart 
as Assistant Secretary of the Interior: 

CHEYENNE RIVER 
Stoux TRIBAL COUNCIL, 
Cheyenne Agency, S. Dak., 
November 25, 1955. 
Hon, E. Y. Berry, 
Member of Congress, 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Dear Mr. Berry: Recently there have come 
to my desk copies of resolutions and memo- 
randums from the NCAI and from one of 
the Sioux Tribes in South Dakota protesting 
the appointment of Mr. Wesley A. D’Ewart 
as Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

This opposition to the appointment of 
Mr. D’Ewart is a little difficult to under- 
stand in view of his long record of fairness 
and justice in dealing with the Indian 
tribes. Certainly this tribe has no objec- 
tion to his appointment. In fact, we have 
rather been complimenting ourselves on this 
particular appointment. Mr. D’Ewart has 
been helpful and cooperative in all our deal- 
ings with him and we see no reason why 
he should not continue to be equally help- 
ful and cooperative in this new capacity, 
not only to us but to all Indian tribes, 

Personally, I feel that much of this op- 
position comes from chronic objectors who 
would not be satisfied with any appoint- ~ 
ment that might be made and that it is 
hardly worthy of note. 

At any rate, we are well satisfied with the 
appointment of Mr. D’Ewart and are looking 
forward to continued cooperation with him 
for the good of all concerned. 

With best personal regards, I remain 

Sincerely, 
FRANK DUCHENEAUX, 
Chairman. 


[From the Spokesman-Review of November 
13, 1955] 

D’Ewart Is AN ABLE AND QUALIFIED MAN 

Former Congressman Wesley A. D’Ewart of 
Montana has been the subject of some ruth- 
less and falsely founded abuse since he was 
nominated by President Eisenhower to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. D’Ewart was recommended by Secre- 
tary Douglas McKay because of the Mon- 
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tanan’s intimate knowledge of 
sources matters, his perineal Bese a 
his keen sense of public responsibility, _ 

Yet some of the same people who h 
been trying to force Mr. McKay out of a 
President’s Cabinet on wild and belittii e 
charges have now turned their guns on ue 
D'Ewart because his appointment will pe 
up for Senate confirmation in January 

The head of the Senate committee ‘Which 
passes upon the nomination is JAMEs 
Murray, of Montana, who was reelected last 
year over Mr. D’Ewart by a margin of less 
than 2,000 votes out of 227,000 cast. Demo 
crat MurRay is personally bitter towarg Re. 
publican D’Ewart because of that race and 
has declared he will fight the appointment 
His political influence in a Democratic. 
controlled Senate must not be discounteg 

Yet it is time for the friends of an able 
and honest appointee and the friends of a 
sincere and honest administration to make 
clear to other Members of the Senate what 
kind of man Mr. D'Ewart is. 

The attacks against him have come from a 
vocal minority who object to the fact that 
he introduced, by request of some cop. 
stituents, a bill dealing with catile-grazing 
privileges on public lands. The bill was 
never brought to a vote in Congress but the 
D’Ewart name was tagged to it, even though 
he helped to bury it in the Public Lands 
Committee back in 1953. 

Mr. D’Ewart has a long record of conscien- 
tious service to the cause of western con- 
servation and development, the fields in 
which he would help to administer Interior 
Department affairs. There has been no evi- 
dence whatever that he is anything but 
competent, honest and fair. He is the type 
of enlightened public servant who {fs con- 
tinually needed in the Federal “ernment, 
He ought to have the backing ~: everyone 
except a handful of vindictive figures who 
seem determined to discredit administra. 
tion policies and personnel. 


[From the Miles City Daily Star of Decem- 
ber 11, 1955] 


In DEFENSE OF WES D’Ewart 


Secretary of the Interior Douglas Mackay 
is sincere in his belief that Montana’s Wes- 
ley D’Ewart is the right man for the post of 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. His own 
reasons are explained in a letter to the re- 
cording secretary of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists in Great Falls. The 
letter, in part, states as follows: 

I am aware that some grossly unfair 
criticism of Mr. D’Ewart was stirred up after 
his appointment, but I feel that a calm re- 
view of the facts will disclose the partisan, 
political nature of that criticism. In this 
critical editorial comment, Mr. D’Ewart has 
been referred to primarily as the man who 
introduced the controversial uniform graz- 
ing bill in the 83d Congress. 

As so often happens when bills are intro- 
duced by request by chairmen of commit- 
tees, Mr. D’Ewart did not write it. He did 
not approve all of the bill’s contents and 
did not expect it to be enacted without its 
being improved and corrected by amend- 
ment. He did exactly what chairmen of 
committees often do. He introduced, by 
request, for study, a proposal to provide 4 
greater degree of uniformity in the manage- 
ment of our public lands. As chairman of 
the committee, Mr. D’Ewart held hearings 
on the bill for a period of over 2 weeks. He 
was complimented by all concerned for the 
fairness of his conduct and for his effort to 
give everyone who expressed a desire to do 
s0 a chance to testify. The hearings showed 
that there was much misunderstanding re- 
garding the substance of the bill; that there 
were objectionable features in the language; 
and that it was not possible at that time to 
consider the problems of the Forest Service 
in conjunction with those of other principal 
land management agencies. 
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Having 
prought fo 


in mind the considerations 
rth in the testimony, Mr. D’Ewart 
+ press for action on this bill and it 
- Miscarded. It had, however, performed 
ful purpose in that the discussion at 
Aes rings formed the basis for a new bill 
ae with the Forest Service alone. 
—s mn a man forever because of the 
To cman initial draft bill, introduced by 
— ms to me to be quite unreason- 
reques phere is no doubt in my mind that 
ae rticular matter was distorted entirely 
wr rtion by reason of the fact that 


TO i 
out eon wes involved in a political cam- 


; n 1954. 
Oe eee over the grazing bill should not 


’‘Ewart’s positive and construc- 
ane ations to paeunvatiin. For ex- 
ae in the 83d Congress alone he intro- 
pee and the Congress enacted nine bills 
rs protect, enlarge, and improve the manage- 
ment of the national parks. Despite his 
advocacy Of reduced spending in almost 
every Federal activity, Mr. D’Ewart testified, 
debated, and voted in favor of increased ap- 
propriations for the National Park Service 
and the Forest Service in every session of 
congress during his term of office. 

One of the most important conservation 
measures enacted into law in recent years 
was Public Law 167. This law corrects the 
widespread abuses of the mining laws, par- 
ticularly in the national forests. While in 
Congress, Mr. D’'Ewart introduced and held 
hearings on a bill intended to 2nd these 
abuses of the mining laws. Although his bill 
was not enacted, the attention it brought 
and the information brought forth in its 
consideration was beneficial and led to the 
introduction of a bill similar in form and 
intent which became law in the 84th Con- 
gress. As Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. D’Ewart also contributed 
importantly to the enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. D’Ewart is one of the best informed 
men in the Nation on Indian affairs. He 
was one of those who were instrumental in 
the development of the Navaho-Hopi re- 
habilitation program, and has contributed to 
the enactment of other progressive measures 
in this field. 

During his term in office, Mr. D’Ewart 
sponsored 8 number of measures, which Con- 
gress enacted, to improve public manage- 
ment in the Department of the Interior. 
You may be familiar with the amendment 
to the Recreation Act, which permits the 
lease for a long term or the sale or donation 
of areas of the public domain having recrea- 
tional value to nonprofit organizations, such 
as the Boy Scouts. 

Mr. D’'Ewart has always had a vital inter- 
tst in reclamation. He was the first pres- 
{dent of the Montana Reclamation Associa- 
tion and was one of the guiding hands in 
establishing Montana’s water conservation 
Program. I think this program is admitted 
to be one of the finest small water project 
Programs in the country. While favoring 
other features of the upper Colorado project, 
Mr. D’Ewart, as a Congressman, registered 
his opposition to the Echo Park Dam. 

I invite your particular attention to the 
quoted statement of Mr. Carl D. Shoemaker 
of the National Wildlife Federation, in which 
he told news reporters: “Secretary D’Ewart’s 
forthright statements regarding the different 
afeas discussed and Department policy were 
most encouraging to the representatives of 
the national conservation groups. The 
Whole group left with a completely better 
Understanding of the Department’s view- 
Point and policy than it ever had before.” 
a Mr. Shoemaker added: “I certainly 
fel most encouraged and very happy over 
the views expressed by Secretary D’Ewart, 

i long has been a champion of the Na- 
lonal Park Service and wildlife interests.” 
on Mr. D’Ewart’s whole record of public 

‘ce is reviewed, the conclusion is ines- 
‘apable that his appointment was in the 


interest of good government. I firmly be- 
lieve that his vast knowledge of our land, 
water, and wildlife resources, his outstanding 
record in Congress, and his sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the human values involved 
in administering the Indian, public lands, 
territories, fish and wildlife, and park affairs 
of the Department of the Interior now under 
his jurisdiction, eminently qualify Mr. 
D’Ewart to serve as Assistant Secretary for 
Public Land Management. I have no doubt 
that Members of the House and Senate, of 
both parties, who are personally acquainted 
with Mr. D’Ewart and his outstanding record, 
are agreed that he is eminently qualified to 
serve in the position to which the President 
has appointed him. 





[From the Park County News, Livingston, 
Mont., of December 1, 1955] 


McKay Laups D’Ewart REcoRD IN LETTER TO 
MONTANA UNION 


Secretary of Interior Dougias McKay, in a 
letter to Edgar R. Linn, recording secretary 
of Great Falls Lodge, No. 1046, of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, on Novem- 
ber 17 declared “When Mr. D’Ewart’s whole 
record of public service is reviewed, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that his appointment 
was in the interest of good government” and 
“he is eminently qualified.” Full text of the 
letter follows: 

‘My Dear Mr. LINN: Your recent letter to 
the President expressing your disapproval of 
the appointment of Mr. Wesley A. D’Ewart for 
the post of Assistant Secretary—Public Land 
Management, Department of the Interior, has 
been referred to me for reply. I appreciate 
the opportunity it affords me to comment on 
the qualifications of Mr. D’Ewart for the post 
to which he was recently appointed by 
President Eisenhower. 

“I am aware that some grossly unfair edi- 
torial criticism of Mr. D’Ewart was stirred up 
after his appointment, but I feel that a calm 
review of the facts will disclose the partisan, 
political nature of that criticism. In this 
critical editorial comment, Mr. D’Ewart has 
been referred to primarily as the man who 
introduced the controversial uniform grazing 
bill in the 83d Congress. 

“As so often happens when bills are in- 
troduced by request by chairmen of com- 
mittees, Mr. D’Ewart did not write it. He did 
not approve all of the bill’s contents and did 
not expect it to be enacted without its being 
improved and corrected by amendment. He 
did exactly what chairmen of committees 
often do. He introduced, by request, for 
study, a proposal to provide a greater degree 
of uniformity in the management of our 
public lands. As chairman of the commit- 
tee, Mr. D’Ewart held hearings on the bill 
for a period of over 2 weeks. He was com- 
plimented by all concerned for the fairness 
of his conduct and for his effort to give every- 
one who expressed a desire to do so a chance 
to testify. The hearings showed that there 
was much misunderstanding regarding the 
substance of the bill; that there were objec- 
tionable features in the language; and that 
it was not possible at that time to consider 
the problems of the Forest Service in con- 
junction with those of other principal land 
Management agencies. 

“Having in mind the _ considerations 
brought forth in the testimony, Mr. D’Ewart 
did not press for action on this bill, and it 
was discarded. It had, however, performed 
a useful purpose in that the discussion at 
the hearings formed the basis for a new bill 
dealing with the Forest Service alone. Inas- 
much as the activities of the Forest Service 
are within the province of the Agriculture 
Committee, Mr. D’Ewart was not the sponsor 
of the new bill. Instead it was introduced by 
the House and Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee chairmen, and was known as the Hope- 
Aiken bill. Its enactment was supported by 
the Forest Service and by many conservation 
groups. 
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“To damn a man forever because of the 
nature of an initial draft bill, introduced by 
request, seems to me to be quite unreason- 
able. There is no doubt in my mind that 
this particular matter was distorted entirely 
out of proportion by reason of the fact that 
Mr. D’Ewart was involved in a political cam- 
paign in 1954. 

“The furor over the grazing bill should not 
obscure Mr. D’Ewart’s positive and construc- 
tive contributions to conservation. For ex- 
ample, in the 83d Congress alone he intro- 
duced, and the Congress enacted, 9 bills to 
protect, enlarge, and improve the manage- 
ment of the national parks. Despite his ad- 
vocacy of reduced spending in almost every 
Federal activity, Mr. D’Ewart testified, de- 
bated, and voted in favor of increased ap- 
propriations for the National Park Service 
and the Forest Service in every session of 
Congress during his term of office. In 1954, 
when the Atomic Energy Act Amendments 
were about to be passed it was Mr. D’Ewart 
who rushed through a last-minute amend- 
ment to protect the national parks from ura- 
nium prospecting. It was a D’Ewart bill 
which, by authorizing the National Park 
Service to obtain by exchange some 10,000 
acres of State-owned land inside the boun- 
daries of Glacier National Park, will enable 
the National Park Service to preserve the 
integrity of the park. For this action he re- 
ceived the thanks of all the major wildlife 
and conservation groups, as well as the De- 
partment of the Interior itself. 

“To consider still another aspect of con- 
servation, Mr. D’Ewart has been a stalwart 
preponent of the wildlife refuge system. 
During the last session in which Mr. D’Ewart 
was a Member of Congress he. introduced 
what many conservationists regard as an out- 
standing bill to facilitate the management of 
our wildlife refuges. The bill provided also 
for an increase in the number of refuges by 
establishing a new Division of Duck Stamp 
Fees, which would provide funds for admin- 
istration of the areas. The bill he first intro- 
duced was the basis for legislation pending 
in the present Congress. 

“One of the most important conservation 
measures enacted into law in recent years was 
Public Law 167. This law corrects the wide- 
spread abuses of the mining laws, particularly 
in the national forests. While in Congress, 
Mr. D’Ewart introduced and held hearings on 
a bill intended to end these abuses of the 
mining laws. Although his bill was not en- 
acted, the attention it brought and the in- 
formation brought forth in its consideration 
was beneficial and led to the introduction 
of a bill similar in form and intent which 
became law in the 84th Congress. As special 
assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
D’Ewart also contributed importantly to the 
enactment of this legislation. 

“While a Congressman, Mr. D'Ewart was a 
member of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission, which has the important duty 
of blocking out national forest holdings by 
purchase of private lands lying within or ad- 
jacent to them. He gave much time to this 
program and was instrumental in obtaining 
expanded appropriations for it. 

“Mr. D’Ewart is one of the best informed 
men in the Nation on Indian affairs. He was 
one of those who were instrumental in the 
development of the Navaho-Hopi rehabili- 
tation program, and has contributed to the 
enactment of other progressive measures in 
this field. While striving to safeguard the 
interests of those Indians desiring to remain 
on reservations, he has at the same time sup- 
ported programs designed to provide increas- 
ing opportunities for those Indians who want 
to separate themselves from any special re- 
lationships with the Federal Government. 

“During his term in office, Mr. D’Ewart 
sponsored a number of measures, which Con- 
gress enacted, to improve public land man- 
agement in the Department of the Interior. 
You may be familiar with the amendment 
to the Recreation Act, which permits the lease 
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for a long term or the sale or donation of 
areas of the public domain having recrea- 
tional value to nonprofit organizations, such 
as the Boy Scouts. 

“The Absarokee Conservation Committee, 
of which Mr. D’Ewart was a principal organ- 
izer and long-time chairman, deserves to 
be mentioned. It was formed to provide a 
meeting place for Federal park, forest, and 
wildlife officers; their opposite members in 
the State government; and the sportsmen, 
rangers, and farmers of the upper Yellow- 
‘stone Park area. Meeting 2 or 3 times yearly, 
this committee has managed to settle and 
solve amicably and constructively most of 
the conservation problems that have arisen 
in the northern Yellowstone Park area. I 
think it represents an outstanding group 
achievement. 

“Mr. D’Ewart has always had a vital in- 
terest in reclamation. He was the first presi- 
dent of the Montana Reclamation Associa- 
tion and was one of the guiding hands in 
establishing Montana’s water-conservation 
program. I think this program is admitted 
to be one of the finest small water-project 
programs in the country. While favoring 
other features of the upper Colorado project, 
Mr. D’Ewart, as a Congressman, registered 
his opposition to the Echo Park Dam. 

“T know that Mr. D’Ewart’s personal re- 
lationships with the entire Department of 
the Interior, both as a rancher and as a 
Congressman, have always been excellent. 
I understand that his own ranch is a model 
of good conservation practice. Before he 
ranched, he was a Forest Service ranger. 

“In evaluating his appointment as Assist- 
ant Secretary of this Department, I would 
like you to consider an Associated Press dis- 
patch which was filed from Washington 
recently after Assistant Secretary D’Ewart 
reviewed departmental resource conserva- 
tion policies with 17 outsanding conserva- 
tionists. 

“A copy of that dispatch is enclosed, and 
I invite your particular attention to the 
quoted statement of Mr. Carl D. Shoemaker 
of the National Wildlife Federation, in which 
he told news reporters: ‘Secretary D’Ewart’s 
forthright statements regarding the different 
areas discussed and Department policy were 
most encouraging to the representatives of 
the national conservation group. The whole 
group left with a completely better under- 
standing of the Department’s viewpoint and 
policy than it ever had before.’ 

“And Mr. Shoemaker added: ‘I certainly 
feel most encouraged and very happy over 
the views expressed by Secretary D’Ewart, 
who long has been a champion of the Na- 
tional Park Service and wildlife interests.’ 

“When Mr. D’Ewart’s whole record of pub- 
lic service is reviewed, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that his appointment was in the 
interest of good government. I firmly be- 
lieve that his vast knowledge of our land, 
water, and wildlife resources, his outstand- 
ing record in Congress, and his sympathetic 
understanding of the human values involved 
in administering the Indian, public lands, 
Territories, fish and wildlife, and park affairs 
of the Department of the Interior now under 
his jurisdiction, eminently qualify Mr. 
D’Ewart to serve as Assistant Secretary for 
Public. Land Management, I have no doubt 
that Members of the House and Senate, of 
both parties, who are personally acquainted 
with Mr. D’Ewart and his outstanding rec- 
ord, are agreed that he is eminently qualified 
to serve in the position to which the Presi- 
dent has appointed him. 

“May I again express my appreciation for 
this opportunity to acquaint you with some 
facts about Mr. D’Ewart which, unfortu- 
nately, have not received the wide public cir- 
culation I feel they deserve. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“DovucLas McKay, 
“Secretary of the Interior.” 
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“RESOLUTION OF THE CALIFORNIA HYDRAULIC 
MINING ASSOCIATION 


“Whereas the Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart 
is known to be an honest, capable, and loyal 
American; and 

“Whereas the Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart 
is known to be a capable administrator with 
long experience in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs; and 

“Whereas the Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart 
is known to have a great understanding of 
the public lands of the United States and a 
great interest therein; and 

“Whereas the Honorable Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Président of the United States, is 
aware of these considerations and has ap- 
pointed the Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart to 
the position of trust as Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior for Land Management: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the California Hydraulic 
Mining Association agrees that the Honor- 
able Wesley A. D’Ewart will be a competent 
man for the administration of the public 
lancs of the United States; and further 

“Resolved, That the California Hydraulic 
Mining Association favors the prompt confir- 
mation of the Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart 
as Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Land 
Management by the Members of the United 
States Senate. 

“E. A. BAILEY, 
“President. 
“FLoyp T. WILMOTH, 
“Secretary.” 


Passed by the unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers of the California Hydraulic Mining Asso- 
ciation at the 229th regular monthly meeting 
of the association held at Grass Valley, Calif., 
on Sunday, October 30, 1955, and ordered to 
be distribtued to the members of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States Senate, other United States 
Senators, other mining associations, and the 
public press, 

FLoyp T. WILMOTH, 
Secretary. 


Man Behind the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert an editorial from 
the Boston Post of January 14, 1956, re- 
garding a proposal of a new method of 
selecting the Vice President of the United 
States. The proposal has been put forth 
by Mr. Irving Edinger, of Brighton, in the 
district which I represent. I am sure it 
will be of interest to Members. The edi- 
torial follows: 

MAN BEHIND THE PRESIDENT 


There are numerous yarns about the casual 
and often irresponsible ways that vice presi- 
dential candidates are chosen, but all too 
often it is a last minute choice—a poultice 
to soothe a wounded political ego, rather than 
@ considered choice of @ man who might at 
any instant become President of the United 
States. 

Numerous plans are talked about for end- 
ing this shocking weakness in our electoral 
system, but any plan finally adopted will 
have to be by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. A Boston man named Irving 
Edinger has one plan of this kind to have 
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delegates at the convention no 
of 3 or 4 vice presidential candi 
party and have the office go to 
gets the most votes in the slat 
winning the Presidency. 

This, of course, is only one of th 
plans. Ata time when the suc 
Presidency has become an im 
the matter of revising the metho 
ing a Vice President and een oe 
the President cannot carry on his — 
makes consideration of this vital subject a 
portant. = 

Even the most generally approy 
to have the Supreme Court determine 
President’s fitness to continue in Office Pe 
not solve the problem of choosing g ma ~ 
high caliber for Vice President, That : : 
reformation long overdue. _ 
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The Second Hoover Commission Abay. 
dons Reform for Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about the Hoover Com. 
mission, but the following article evoke; 
a storm of comments from the press and 
from Mr. Hoover himself. I recom. 
mend the article as required reading 
It appears in the September 1955 issue 
of the Democratic Digest. 


THE SEcOND Hoover COMMISSION ABANDNS 
REFORM FOR REVOLUTION 


Surveying the first group of recommends 
tions put forward by former President 
Hoover’s new commission on overhauling 
the Federal Government, columnist Dori 
Fleeson commented: “The new Hoover Com: 
mission reports are the counter-revolution 
to the New Deal.” 

As one Hoover report after another was 
unveiled the truth of Miss Fleeson’s com: 
ment became increasingly plain. The Com- 
mission has recommended doing away with 
the REA program as now constituted; vir 
tually wiping out the present system of 
direct and insured loans to individuals and 
businesses; radically altering the parcel post 
system; and closing up the Army post 
exchanges. 

But the most conclusive evidence of the 
Commission’s desire to turn the clock back 
was contained in the final Hoover report, 
whose proposals for drastic increases in Fed- 
eral power rates would undo most of the 
benefits of the great Federal power program 
of the past 20 years. Veteran Washington 
correspondents spotted in this Hoover report 
words almost identical to those used by Mr. 
Hoover in 1931, when he vetoed the fore 
runner of the act creating the Tennesse 
Valley Authority. 

This led the Arkansas Gazette to com 
ment that the 18 separate Hoover reports 
“indicated pretty clearly that Chairmal 
Herbert Hoover hasn’t changed his mind 02 
any of the basic problems of Government 
since he left the Presidency a depressioa 
and a war ago.” 

The radical nature of the change Pro 
posed by the Hover Commission is beginning 
to seep into the public consciousness, nd 
lines of opposition are rapidly being draw? 
But columnist Fleeson has pointed up § 
danger “as the new fight shapes up:” thé 
public may be confused by thinking of this 
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1956 
ission as merely a contin- 
new ae Sg eg Hoover Commission estab- 
uation © president Truman in 1947. That 
jishea ion was scrupulously bipartisan in 
commiss nd confined its efforts to streamlin- 
nature, oie Government functions, instead 
ing ex to decide which functions should 
of trying yed and which abolished. 
be contint any commentators are begin- 
ot “point out, the new Hoover Com- 
ning © Pecommended by President Eisen- 
mission, “; authorized by the Republican 
—_ in 1953, is a horse of quite a 
3d Congress , aie 

; t color. The St. Louis Post-Dis 
ee aos pointed up one major difference: 

atch akeup of the first Hoover Commission 

“Ts artisan. It consisted of 6 Repub- 

- pe 6 Democrats. The makeup of 

ae cond Hoover Commission is predom- 

seantty Republican. There are 5 Democrats 
and 7 Republicans. 

“This is no accident. The GOP Congress 
made its intent perfectly clear when it 

pointedly struck from the authorizing law a 
requirement that the new Commission be 

ipartisan. 

Ot President Eisenhower must also bear 
a major responsibility, since it was his de- 
cision to fill his 4 posts on the Commission 
with 8 Republicans and only 1 Democrat, 
thus giving the GOP a 7 to 5 majority. 
Moreover, had the Republicans wished to 
continue the bipartisan tone of the first 
Commission, they might have followed Mr. 
Truman’s lead and chosen, as Chairman of 
the new Commission, a prominent member 
of the opposition party—perhaps Mr. Tru- 
man himself. Instead, they placed Mr. 
Hoover at the head of the new Commission. 

A second—and crucial—difference between 
this new Hoover Commission and its prede- 
cessor lies in the broadened scope of its au- 
thority. The first Commission confined its 
activities to an attempt to streamline exist- 
ing Government functions. As Chairman 
Hoover then described it, “it is not our func- 
tion to say whether (a given Federal pro- 
gram) should exist or not, but it is cur 
function to see if we cannot make it work 
better.” 

The new Commission is under no such 
restrictions. On the contrary, its Republi- 
can sponsors deliberately wrote the author- 
wing law so as—in the words of one 
cosponsor, former Senator Ferguson, of Mich- 
igan—to “make certain” that the Commis- 
sion would be empowered to ask whether 
“the Government should be performing this 
activity or service, and if so, to what extent.” 
Senator Ferguson knew precisely what he 
was after. “This will give us an opportun- 
ity at last,” he said, “to reverse the trend 
of the last 20 years * * *.” 

Chairman Hoover was equally aware of the 
opportunity his new mandate offered. ‘Last 
time,” he told the National Press Club, “we 
had a limited authority * * *. This time 
we have some teeth.” 

Mr. Hoover lost little time in placing him- 
self squarely and exclusively in the driver’s 
Seat of the new Commission. As the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch put it, “As head of the 
first Commission, Mr. Hoover took scrupulous 
care to avoid political partisanship. As head 
of the second Commission, Mr. Hoover has 
been bitterly and continuously engaged in 
right-wing Republican politics.” 

This is a strong charge indeed, but it 
seems to be supported by the facts. For 
one thing, Mr. Hoover has compounded the 
partisan flavor of the Commission by flouting 
§ specific requirement of the authorizing 
law and failing to appoint a vice chairman, 
Who would presumably be a Democrat. 

But a more important usurpation of power 
to himself was his appointment of all of the 
task forces” which were to perform the 
Studies for the Commission without con- 
sulting fellow Commission members. 

This, in itself, might not have been ob- 
lectionable had Mr. Hoover followed the pro- 
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cedure of the first Hoover Commission in 
seeking to fill the “task forces” with experts 
who. if they were not entirely objective, at 
least represented a cross section of public 
sentiment in any field. 

This time, Mr. Hoover observed no such 
amenity. In case after case, he has “stacked” 
the task forces with men who have vested 
interests in a given point of view, and 
therefore cannot be considered detached ex- 
perts. Not only that, many of the task 
forces are completely or overwhelmingly 
“stacked” with men who share Mr. Hoover’s 
own philosophy, with little or no representa- 
tion for persons of opposing views. 

Mr. Hoover’s most flagrant abuse of this 
appointment authority is his selection of the 
26 persons making up the ‘task force” on 
water power and resource policy. No one of 
the 26 represents what might be called the 
“public power” point of view, and the group 
includes one of the _ key financiers 
behind the Dixon-Yates contract, as well as 
former Republican Leslie Miller of Wyoming, 
now the spearhead of an organized fight 
against the Federal reclamation program. 
When Democratic Commissioner Holifield 
tried to persuade the Commission that at 
least 2 of the 26 should be public-power ad- 
vocates he was voted down, 7 to 5. 

As the York (Pa.) Gazette commented, 
“Never before in peacetime history have so 
many titans of big business and their spokes- 
men been given official Government status 
as is the case with the ‘task forces’ of the 
second Hoover Commission.” 

Another task force dominated by big busf- 
ness spokesmen is the one dealing with the 
Government’s lending activities. Of the 10 
members of that task force, 7 are either di- 
rectors or Officers in private banks Or insur- 
ance corporations, which naturally have an 
interest in seeing Government lending cur- 
tailed. The result, fully to be expected from 
such a group, was described by the New York 
Times: “If carried fully into effect, the 
Hoover group’s proposals would virtually 
wipe out the whole scheme of direct and 
insured Government loans to individuals and 
companies which, since the days of the New 
Deal, has become a part of the political and 
economic fabric of the country.” 

As these task force members see it, “many 
in our society are not capable of being suc- 
cessful businessmen, successful farmers, or 
even successful homeowners.” They neglect 
to say that many people who are quite cap- 
able of succeeding are frequently unable to 
get the necessary capital from the local bank, 
which is where the Government has fre- 
quently stepped in in the past. The 
banker-dominated task force believes that 
Government lending which rescues individ- 
uals and businesses which otherwise would 
go bankrupt “weakens the Nation’s economic 
structure by preventing the failure or other 
elimination of weak links in the chain.” 

And then, in the tone of a banker turning 
down a loan applicant, the task force said, 
“The failures of such people may be personal 
misfortunes, but there seems little justifica- 
tion for assessing the taxpayers to cover their 
losses.” What the task force neglected to 
say is that in nearly every Federal lending 
program, the repayment record is exception- 
ally good. 

Although many consider that the inherent 
risks of our economy should be shared by all 
of our people, the Hoover Commission has 
other ideas. Quoting the following as a 
“sound business principle’ which should be 
adopted by the Federal Government, the task 
force stated that Government credit should 
not be “given or lent to * * © any individ- 
ual, association, or private corporation.” 

This statement of principle might be de- 
serving of more respect if the Hoover Com- 
mission really meant that word, “any.” But 
this does not seem to be the case. According 
to Democratic Commissioner Holifield, who 
objected vigorously to the Commission’s 
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lending recommendations, the subsidies de- 
cried in this report are those which “bring 
widespread benefits to the whole popula- 
tion.” In contrast, he stated, the Commis- 
sion had ignored “hundreds of millions of 
dollars obtained by large companies as in- 
terest-free loans through the device of ac- 
celerated tax amortization.” Subsidies 
which help low and middle income groups, 
he added, “pale into insignificance when 
compared to the subsidies doled out to big 
manufacturers.” 

To this Commission, for instance, it isn’t 
“sound business principle” for the Govern- 
ment to provide the money for loans to the 
Rural Electrification Cooperatives which 
have provided electricity to nearly 4.5 million 
rural consumers. But as to Government 
help for the shipping industry, which totals 
many times the out-of-pocket cost of the 
REA program, the Commission merely says, 
“We have no comment on these operations.” 

They do not object, either, to the $4.5 mil- 
lion in subsidies to the airlines since 1951. 
But it is not “sound business principle” to 
give $391 million to sustain the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, which has lent money 
to more than two million small farmers after 
they had been turned down by private bank- 
ers. Nor is it “sound business principle,” 
according to the Hoover Commission, for the 
Government to pay $4.5 million a year to 
cover the operating expenses of the Small 
Business Administration. 

The Commission does not object to, and 
carefully refrains from mentioning, the fact 
that the publishers of the Nation pay less 
than 20 percent of the cost of handling their 
second-class mail. But it isn’t “sound busi- 
ness principle” for the millions of parcel-post 
users to pay less than 100 percent of the cost 
of handling theirs. Commented the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald: “Perhaps 
parcel-post rates should be increased to take 
account of rising costs, but parcel post should 
not be priced out of the market simply for 
the benefit of the Railway Express Agency.” 

If such recommendations could be written 
off as the creations of a fringe group in the 
Republican Party, they might not be making 
headlines. But in the judgment of Wash- 
ington’s press corps, the cannot be thus dis- 
missed. 

Many veteran correspondents agree with 
the analysis of Thomas L. Stokes, who said, 
“It is doubtful if the American people under- 
stand or properly assess the powerful influ- 
ence that Herbert Hoover exerts on the Eisen- 
hower administration.” 

Ever since he took office in 1953, many of 
President Eisenhower’s actions and legisla- 
tive proposals have paralleled the Hoover 
line, even though his public statements have 
usually been moderate. Both he and Hoover, 
for instance, have publicly excoriated public 
power as “creeping socialism.” In the field 
of agriculture, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has cut loan funds and raised interest 
rates for low-income farmers in three succes- 
sive budgets, even before the Hoover Com- 
mission got around to recommending such a 
course of action. And top Agriculture one 
cials in the administration have echoed th 
philosophy of the Hoover lending task force 
that only a few are destined for success in 
business and farming and that the country 
is better off letting the weak fall by the way- 
side. 

In mid-May, the President sent his “per- 
sonal congratulations and best wishes” to Mr. 
Hoover and extended “the official gratitude of 
this Government for the great service he has 
been rendering through the medium of the 
Hoover Commission * * *”, 

So far, however, Mr. Eisenhower has care- 
fully tried to avoid placing his stamp of ap- 
proval directly on any specific recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission. As a mat- 
ter of fact, now that protests against these 
proposals are pouring into Washintgon from 
every section of the country, the adminis- 
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tration is trying to detach itself from the 
Commission. Only recently Attorney General 
Brownell ruled that the Hoover Commisison 
is a part of the oCngress (now that the Con- 
gress is in Democratic (hands), not a part of 
the administration. 

The battle over putting the Hoover rec- 
ommendations into effect will begin when 
Congress reconvenes early in 1956. Perhaps 
the Arkansas Gazette will turn out to be 
prophetic in its comment that “Nothing in 
any election since 1928—not excluding that 
of 1952—suggests that any substantial num- 
ber of the American people are willing to fol- 
low Herbert Hoover back into the ghost 
house of McKinleyism.” 
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Prosperity for Whom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a chart 
which appeared in the November issue 
of the Democratic Digest. 


January 19 


There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogy 
as follows: 7 


WHo GETS THE GRAVY AND Wuo Gets 
CRUMBS?—PROSPERITY FOR Wom? 


On September 9, Vice President Nixow told 
GOP State chairmen that GOP Prosperit 
will be the top issue in 1956. P orator, 
will probably follow President Eisenhower's 
lead in claiming that this Gop Prosperity 
“is not any particular favor to rich and 
wealthy people and to great corporations” 

The facts below show, however, that under 
the Republicans prosperity has been a par. 
ticular favor to big business and its stock. 
holders, 


eee 


Time period | 


2d 3 months 1955 versus 2d 3 | Corporations’ ‘‘income’’ (profits before taxes), up 26 percent 


months 1954. 
Ist 3 months 1955: versus 
months 1954. 


Ist 3 


Big business | 


Others 


——_ 


Income (profits) of leading companies: 
Anaconda Copper, up 249 percent 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass, up 123 percent 
Aluminum Company of America, up 104 percent 
General Motors, up 64 percent 

United States Steel, up 62 percent 

Du Pont, up 27 percent______- 

Standard Oil, New Jersey, up 20 percent 


21 3 months 1955 versus 2d 3 | Corporations’ ‘‘take-home pay” (profits after taxes), up 26 percent..| Average person’s ‘‘take-home pay” 


months 1954. 

| ee 

Last 3 months 1954 versus last 3 
months 1953. 


Stockholders’ income (dividend payments), up 9 percent 
Food processors’ profits, up 17 percent 


| 
Large corporations’ “take-home pay”’ (profits after taxes of corpora- | 
tions with assets over $100 million), up $330 million. | 


| Average worker’s income (average weekly wage), up only 7 percent 


(per capita disposable income), 


up only 3 percent, 


Farmers’ incoine, down 8 percent. 
| Farimer’s share of housewife’s food dollar, down 6 percent, 


Small corporations’ “take-home pay” (profits after taxes of corpora- 
tions with assets under $250,000), up $5 million.! 


April 1955 versus April 1954.....- Business failures, large corporations (corporations with liabilities | Business failures, small corporations (corporations with liabilities 


between $100,000 and $1 million), down 16 percent. 


1 This rise merely means that these smaller corporations are $5 million Jess in the red. 


Carol Barrett Winner of Essay Contest on 
Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcoRD a press 
release relative to a California girl who 
was named winner of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Board’s essay 
contest on the Bill of Rights. She is 
Miss Carol Barrett, 17 years of age, of 
California. She was winner of a 
nationwide essay contest on “Whai the 
Bill of Rights Means to Me.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: ; 

CALIFORNIA GIRL NAMED WINNER OF NAREB's 
Essay CONTEST ON BILL OF RIGHTS 


Miss Carol Barrett, attractive 17-year-old 
senior at Pius X High School, Hollydale, 
Calif., has-been chosen as the winner of the 
nationwide essay contest on “What the Bill 
of Rights Means to Me” conducted by the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

For writing the best of an estimated 9,000 
eassays by high-school students in 57 com- 
munities in 23 States, she will receive as her 
prize a 5-day expenses-paid trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C., for herseif and her mother, Jan- 
uary 18-22, 1956. 

Real estate boards in these communities 
conducted local competitions, and their win- 
ning entries were forwarded to NAREB for 
the national contest. The Downey (Calif.) 
Board of Realtors, of which Elmer Wilkerson 


was 1955 president, sponsored the competi- 
tion won by Miss Barrett. 

As one of the highlights of her trip to 
Washington, she will read her composition 
at the inaugural banquet of NAREB, Jan- 
uary 18, in the Mayfiower Hotel, at which 
time Clarence M. Turley, St. Louis, will offi- 
cially be installed as president, succeeding 
Henry G. Waltemade, New York. This dinner 
is one of a series of meetings of NAREB 
groups now under way which has atiracted 
800 to Washington. 

Second prize in the national contest, a 
$100 United States savings bond, was 
awarded to Miss Mary Lee Garrett, Edinburg, 
Tex., and third prize, a $50 bond, to Miss 
Carol Crow, Los Altos, Calif. 

Final judges in the contest were Senator 
John W. Bricker (Ohio), Representative 
Bruce Alger (Texas), and United States Dis- 
trict Judge Edward M. Curran, Washington, 
D.C. Preliminary judges of the 57 national 
entries were the following teachers from the 
Washington area: Fred H. Hilton, Jr., Capitol 
Pages’ School; Joseph Mabbett, the Bullis 
School, Silver Spring, Md.; and the Reverend 
Stephen M. Connelly, DeMatha Catholic 
High School, Hyattsville, Md. 

Carol Barrett, who lives with her mother, 
Mrs. Geraldine Barrett, at 4863 East 60th 
Street, Maywood, Calif., put her journalistic 
experience to good use in writing her essay 
on “What the Bill of Rights Means to Me” 
for her history and civics classes at Pius X 
High School. She was a writer for the paper 
at St. Agnes High School, Los Angeles, where 
she was enrolled her first 3 years of high 
school. 

An honor student at St. Agnes, she was 
treasurer of her freshman class and vice 
president of her sophmore and and junior 
classes. She has maintained a B average 
throughout high school. 

Her interest in journalism 1s reflected also 
in a feature article which she wrote for the 
Community Chest Times of Los Angeles in 
November 1954, and in her plans to enroll 
next September at UCLA, which the inten- 


under $5,000), up 7 percent. . 


tion of majoring in Journalism. She is espe- 
cially desirous of writing sports. 

Carol has been a student of music and 
dancing and collects records as a hobby. 


Following is the text of Carol's essay which 
was judged the national winner: 


“WHAT THE BILL OF RIGHTS MEANS TO ME 


“Musing one night by the campfire as the 
crackling flames leaped high, I watched the 
curling plumes of smoke go up, and as they 
spiraled I seemed to see the faces of men 
who once at another time, long, long 4g0, 
possessed the courage, spirit, and foresight 
that made America for me. *Twas here that 
I first reflected seriously upon the priceless 
heritage that is mine. Not satisfied with the 
constitutional guaranties, they demanded 
with clear vision a Bill of Rights. This was 
the beginning of the birth of democracy 4 
we know it today. 

“God-fearing men, they realized the moral 
code, and that code they translated into ten 
amendments known as the Bill of Rights 
Each is a key, as it were, which will open for 
all time the door to the solution of each prob- 
lem as it affects my personal life or the life 
of the Nation. The key to the four funda- 
mental freedoms of every person opens the 
door of my church, unlocks the silence of my 
lips, and permits to enter into my life the 
news of the world about me. The key to Y 
home seals it to unreasonable search and pro- 
tects my person and those things I would 
hold private. The key to justice shuts out 
any possibility of arrest without trial by 
jury, confinement without the right to be 
bailed out, and of self-incrimination. The 
key to eminent domain guarantees me the 
security that my property will not be taken 
for the common good without compensation. 
The key to unlisted rights gives me the 4s- 
surance that I can appeal until I have 
reached the citadel of justice. And finally 
the key to delegated powers makes me & citi- 
zen not only protected by my national Gov- 
ernment but also by my State government. 

“The Bill of Rights has been the citadel of 
the oppressed, the beacon of light of those 
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Tribute to Robert E. Lee by Senator 
Sparkman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
¥F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
INTHE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mtr. President, to- 
day at the ceremony held in Statuary 
HallI had the pleasure of delivering an 
address in tribute to Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
Iask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks on that occasion be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ord, aS follows: 


SpeecH BY SENATOR JOHN SPARKMAN AT 
CEREMONIES H@®NORING RosperT E. LEE, 
SraTUTARY HALL, JANUARY 19, 1956 


Iam deeply honored to join you today in 
tribute to a great American. 

To me the life of Robert E. Lee has always 
ben an inspiration and a challenge. Our 
history holds no counterpart to the story of 
le. He was by his own appraisal, a failure. 
Some historians agree that his record was 
one of failure. If this be true he was the 

ost magnificent failure of all time. For 
where will you find a life more sublime in 
iis devotion to duty, more inspiring in its 
reverence of Almighty God, or so grand in 
its hour of defeat? 

The star that guided the career of Rob- 
ettE. Lee grows brighter with each passing 
year, So it is with all of the truly great. 
Today we see in retrospect many facets of 
Lee's lonely existence which were obscured 
by the prejudices and the mores of the early 
postwar years. 

In my early schooldays Lee was almost 
4 legendary figure. Some of you, perhaps, 
will recall that Historian Long declared: 
Throughout his whole student life, he per- 
formed no act which his pious mother could 
hot have fully approved;” or the words of 
an old teacher: “He was never behind time 
his studies, never failed in a single recita- 
ieee perfectly observant of the rules and 
sulations of the institution.” We can all 
rejoice that such legendary acclaim has been 
tapelled. Lee’s own letters reveal him as 
warm, compassionate man with many of 
the frailities of mankind. 
ea: later, we have Lee presented as a man 
aioe His letters and his words, we 
oe old, are couched in formality and care- 

Y conceal his innermost desires or his 
true nature. 

He was by his own admission like his 
ut wh ‘always wanting something”— 
en ‘eaten Again, we are given the picture 
reaties elong conflict of conscience with the 

ities of his existence, 


®@ deprecated war. He opposed seces- 


; 8i 
on, yet with all of the great ability he 


on" sought to defend this right of the 
, He owned slaves, yet he opposed 
. nd a freed those he owned long before 
States : He was a soldier of the United 
_: graduate of the West Point Acad- 
y and a former Superintendent of the 
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Academy. Yet his sense of duty, or honor 
if you please, called him to the defense of 
his native Virginia. He was devoted to his 
home and to his family. Fate decreed that 
much of his life should be spent away from 
both. 

These are serious contradictions. But to 
me they are not difficult to understand. 
Lee’s life was a pattern of rigid discipline. 
His religion—he was an Episcopalian—was 
its dominating influence. Through every 
deed and word runs the theme of “Let man- 
kind do what man can and must do—God 
will take care of the rest.” 

Lee was born April 19, 1807, in Stratford, 
Va. He was the son of “Light Horse Harry” 
Lee and Anne Hill Carter Lee. Light Horse 
Harry served with Washington in the Revo- 
lutionary War. Robert E. Lee’s father died 
when Robert was 11 years old. 

The Lees moved to Alexandria in 1811 to 
educate their children. 

Unfortunately, very little is known about 
the childhood or the early education of 
Robert E. Lee. His first teacher was a Mr. 
Leary. He later attended the school of Ben- 
jamin Hallowell where his time was devoted 
chiefly to mathematics. He was an exem- 
plary student. 

Lee entered West Point when he was 18 
years old. He was a good scholar. He 
graduated high in his class in 1829, and re- 
ceived an appointment in the Engineering 
Corps.: 

For some years he was stationed at Old 
Point Comfort. While there he married 
Miss Mary Custis, the great-granddaughter 
of Mrs. Washington. This took place in 
Arlington in June 1831. Through this mar- 
riage, Lee came into control of extensive 
property—farms, mansions, and a consider- 
able number of slaves. 

In the years before the Mexican War, Lee 
was stationed in various parts of the country, 
pursuing his profession as a military engi- 
neer. He was sent to Ohio to adjust the 
boundaries of that State with Michigan. 
Later he supervised the defenses of New 
York harbor. In St. Louis he worked to con- 
trol the course of the Mississippi River. 

In the Mexican War he began as captain 
under General Wood. He took part in the 
battle of Buena Vista. He participated in 
the siege of Vera Cruz. His promotion was 
rapid. He was made a major at Cerro Gorda, 
a@ lieutenant colonel at Contreras, and a 
colonel at Chapultepec. He was slightly 
wounded at Chapultepec. 

There is evidence that he displayed great 
courage and resourcefulness throughout the 
war. For this he received high commenda- 
tion from General Scott who also was a 
Virginian. 

After the Mexican War Lee resumed his 
engineering work in various parts of the 
country. For some time he was engaged in 
construction of a fort at Baltimore. 

In 1852, at the age of 45, he was made 
Superintendent of the West Point Academy. 
He accepted with regret because he feared 
he could not measure up to the expectations 
of the Secretary of War. It was his feeling 
that the job required “more skill and ex- 
perience” than he possessed. Lee improved 
the discipline and the courses of study at 
West Point. 

In 1855, Lee left West Point for a lieu- 
tenant colonelcy in one of the new cavalry 
regiments. His service with the cavalry was 
in the Western and Southwestern States 
while his family remained at Arlington. 

Now the war clouds were gathering. Lee 
wrote that he hoped President Buchanan 
would “be able to extinguish fanaticism be- 
tween North and South, cultivate love for 
the country and Union, and restore harmony 
between the different sections.” 

In October 1859, while on furlough at 
Arlington, Lee was ordered to arrest John 
Brown. He discharged his duty in a quiet 
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and efficient manner, as witness his report: 
“Tuesday, about sunrise, with twelve ma- 
rines under the command of Lieutenant 
Green, broke in the door of the engine 
house, secured the robbers, and released all 
of the (Southern) prisoners unhurt.” 

Brown was turned over to the civil au- 
thorities. “I am glad we did not have to 
kiil him,” Lee remarked afterward, “for I 
believe he is an honest, conscientious old 
man.” 

The year 1861 was the year of the great 
decision. Lee was 54 “As far as I can 
judge from the papers,” he wrote, “we are 
between a state of anarchy and civil war. 
May God avert us from both ... I must try 
and be patient and await the end for I can 
do nothing to hasten or retard it.” 

Lee had previously expressed his resent- 
ment of the North’s aggression and “denial 
of equal rights of our citizens to the com- 
mon territory of the Commonwealth” and 
his displeasure with the course of the “Cot- 
ton States” which he termed “selfish and 
dictatorial.” 

“While I wish to do what is right,” he said, 
“IT am unwilling to do what is wrong at the 
bidding of the South or the North.” 

Lee’s account of the interview with Francis 
P. Blair in which he was offered and declined 
the command of the United States Army, is 
well known. 

In this account he said: “I never intimated 
to anyone that I desired the command of the 
United States Army, nor did I ever have a 
conversation with but one gentleman, the 
Honorable Francis P. Blair, en the subject, 
which was at his invitation and, as I under- 
stood, at the instance of President Lincoln. 
After listening to his remarks, I declined the 
offer he made me to take command of the 
army that was to be brought into the field, 
stating as candidly and courteously as I 
could that though opposed to secession and 
deprecating war I could take no part in an 
invasion of the Southern States.” 

This interview occurred on April 18. Lee 
went immediately to tell General Scott of the 
proposition that had been made to him, and 
of his decision. Some historians are con- 
vinced that General Townsend’s eyewitness 
account of the talk with General Scott is 
substantially incorrect, because it makes no 
mention of Lee’s report on the proposition 
submitted by Blair. In the Townsend re- 
port, Lee is quoted as saying: “The property 
belonging to my children, all they possess, 
lies in Virginia. They will be ruined if they 
do not go with their State. I cannot raise 
my hand against my children.” 

Townsend said this interview took place on 
April 19. Lee gave the date as April 18. 

Two days later Lee sent his letter of resig- 
nation to General Scott saying that “Save in 
the defense of my native State, I never desire 
again to draw my sword.” 

It is significant that Lee clung to the 
Union up to the hour of Virginia’s decision to 
secede. 

In January 1861, he wrote: “I can antici- 
pate no greater calamity for the country than 
a dissolution of the Union. It would be an 
accumulation of all the evils we complain of, 
and I am willing to sacrifice everything but 
honor for its preservation. * * * Secession 
is nothing but revolution.” 

I think we have to consider that Lee had a 
profound regard for the sovereignty and 
rights of the States, as expressed by Jefferson 
and opposed by the Hamiltonian theory. 
Lee’s father had served as Governor of Vir- 
ginia. Two of his kinsmen, Richard and 
Francis Lee, signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. A third, Thomas Lee, was Presi- 
dent and Commander in Chief of Virginia. 
The Constitution and the rights reserved for 
the States were sacred to Lee. Lee felt that 
he was fighting, not for slavery, but for the 
preservation of all of the other constitaitional 
powers of the States. 
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“I had no guide,” he Said, “nor had I any 
other object than the defense of those prin- 
ciples of American liberty upon which the 
constitutions of the several States were 
originally founded; and unless they are 
strictly observed, I fear there will be an end 
to Republican Government in this coun- 
icy. >> =" 

Again he declares, “All that the South has 
ever desired was that the Union, as estab- 
lished by our forefathers, should be pre- 
served, and that the Government as origin- 
ally organized should be administered in 
purity and truth.” 

Then followed the four years of brilliant 
campaigns that proved him one of the great- 
est strategists of all time—four years of 
privation with an ill-clad and hungry 
army—a heart-breaking struggle ending at 
Appomattox. “A Caesar without his ambi- 
tion; a Frederick without his tyranny; a 
Napoleon without his selfishness; and a 
Washington without his reward.” 

It is recorded that no general was more 
greatly beloved by his men. 

In all the storm of criticism toward the 
close of the War, Lee steadfastly declined to 
“assume responsibilities or make decisions 
that were properly those of President Davis 
or other civil authorities.” 

If Lee was great in battle, he was grand 
in defeat. In all of his career, Lee had been 
resolute and forward-looking in every deed 
and decision. Now he called upon the peo- 
ple of the South to unite in the restoration 
of the country and the re-establishment of 
peace and harmony. For himself all he de- 
sired was “some little quiet home in the 
woods, where I can procure shelter and my 
daily bread, if permitted by the victor.” 

He considered himself a citizen of a united 
country, although his plea for amnesty was 
never formally granted. He turned a deaf 
ear to all offers by commercial enterprises for 
use of his name, declaring: “My name is not 
for sale.” 

In August 1865, he accepted the Presi- 
dency of Washington College—a school with 
40 students and four professors. The college 
prospered during the 5 years of Lee’s tenure. 
Lee seemed to relish this, saying: 

“For my own part, I much enjoy the 
charms of civil life and find too late that I 
have wasted the best part of my existence.” 

Here ended the career of Robert E. Lee. He 
died on October 12, 1870. He was buried at 
Lexington in a chapel erected by his efforts. 

Lee regarded his life as a failure. Shortly 
before his death he wrote: 

“Life is indeed gliding away and I have 
nothing of good to show for mine that is 
past. I pray I may be spared to accomplish 
something for the benefit of mankind and 
tke honor of God.” 

It is singular to note that Bradford, a 
distinguished historian, agrees that Lee’s 
life will always be regarded as a record of 
failure. He says that success is the idol of 
the world and the world’s idols have been 
euccessful. 

From Lee’s pen we have his assertion that 
“human virtue should be equal to human 
calamity.” From his own life we have proof 
that this can be true. 

Only recently William Faulkner observed 
that we are all failures to the extent that 
we can never achieve all we have hoped to 
achieve. 

And on this subject of failure, let me quote 
from the great jurist, Learned Hand: 

“By some happy fortuity man is a pro- 
jector, a designer, a builder, a craftsman; it 
is among his most dependable joys to im- 
pose upon the flux that passes before him 
some mark of himself, aware though he al- 
ways must be of the odds against him. 

“His reward is not so much in the work 
as in its making; not so much in the prize 
as in the race. We may win when we lose, 
if we have done what we can; for by so do- 
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ing we have made real at least some part of 
that finished product in whose fabrication 
Wwe are most concerned—ourselves.” 

Robert E. Lee a failure. If so, let me say 
again that he was history’s most magnificent 
failure. 

When we think of the influence that he 
has had down through the years on the peo- 
ple of his own generation and on those who 
came after him, not only in Virginia, not 
only throughout the South, but all over this 
Nation, what more could one have done to- 
ward succeeding? 

I mentioned above that the historian 
Bradford considered Lee a failure. Yet it 
is my understanding that even the study of 
Lee had a tremendous influence upon Brad- 
ford. I have been told that he started his 
work on the subject, “Lee, the Rebel”; that 
as he studied Lee’s direction of the armed 
forces of the Confederacy he changed his 
title to “Lee, the Soldier”; that as he studied 
Lee’s life and influence and his personal 
conduct following the end of the war he 
ended up with the title under which his book 
is published: “Lee, the American.” 

It is interesting to note the closing para- 
graph of Bradford’s appendix to “Lee, the 
American.” 

“It is an advantage to have a subject like 
Lee that one cannot help loving. I say, 
cannot help. The language of some of his 
adorers tends at first to breed a feeling con- 
trary to love. Persist and make your way 
through this and you will find a human be- 
ing as lovable as any that ever lived. At 
least I have. I have loved him, and I may 
say that his influence upon my own life, 
though I came to him late, has been as deep 
and as inspiring as any I have ever known. 
If I convey but a little of that influence to 
others who will feel it as I have, I shall be 
more than satisfied.” 

Robert E. Lee will ever live in the hearts 
of Americans everywhere as a great Ameri- 
can. 





Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, Janu- 
ary 22 marks the 38th anniversary of the 
declaration of independence by the 40 
million people of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. 

Ukrainia is a traditionally democratic 
nation lying within the orbit of Soviet 
tyranny. The people of this tiny repub- 
lic have always cherished freedom above 
all material treasure and have never 
ceased their long struggle for this liberty. 

I point with pride to the fact that New 
Haven, Conn., located in the district 
which I represent, was the first city in 
the United States to recognize Ukrainian 
Independence Day. Again this year the 
blue and gold colors of Ukrainia will fly 
over our city hall. It is a fitting cere- 
mony in these times which clearly dem- 
onstrates our protests to the interna- 
tional Communists who treacherously 
design the envelopment of the entire 
world. 

The historic claim of Ukrainia to na- 
tional freedom and independence cannot 
be ignored. Its place as a sovereign and 
equal partner in the mutual construction 
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of the free world of tomorrow muy 


assured if the foundation 


of Permanen; 


peace among freedom-loving nations j 


to be impregnable. 





The Christmas Season Has a Deep 


Meaning for Seamen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, unde 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rp. 


orD, I am including herewith some 


ma. 


terial believed to be of general interes; 
concerning the celebration of Christmas 
as contained in a unique publication 
issued by the Dalzell Towing Co., Ine. o 
New York, and edited by the well-know 


explorer and_  editor-writer, 
Phillips Dodge. 

With more than 3,000 major house 
employees’ organs being put out 


Wendel] 


and 
by 


American industrial and business firms 
some 100 million and more circulation 
has already been obtained, and thes 
little publications are contributing much 


toward improving 


employer-employee 


conditions throughout the United States, 
Therefore, when along comes such a fin 
example as this Christmas issue referred 
to, beautifully and effectively illustrated 
in a uniqueness that literally breathes 
the Christmas spirit, it seems to me that 
many more people should have the bene- 
fit of reading at least a part of its con 
tents, more especially that which has w 


do with Christmas. 
These extracts from the Dalzell 
Christmas issue follow: 


line 


THE CHRISTMAS SEASON HAS A DEEP MEANING 


FOR SEAMEN 


Aside from the general idea of the origi 
of Christmas as being in commemoration & 


the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, with 
Christ mass in celebration, the 
Christmas as practiced was borrowed 


the 


idea ol 


from 


those whom we choose to call pagans, as 0 
deed, have most of our theological cert 
monies, rituals, and ideas. Many ages befor 
the time of Jesus Christ, among all the al 
cient peoples of the earth—in the Far East 
as well as in the Near East and the Middle 
East—were ceremonies at this season of tht 


year similar in kind to our own, which had 


reference to a certain occurrence in 
events of time. 


the 


For it is then that the sul 
itseif returns from its journey southward 


the north again, and this coming of - = 
was understood to be the birth of the sud 
With it comes a spiritual, a mental, @ moral 


growth and uplifting. There is 4 
not only in the lower kingdoms, among 
and animals, but among men. There 


springtime 
plants 


is a 


incursion of energy which, if we could take 


advantage of, would enable us to 
more than we now do. 


But, through 


do much 


the 


ages man has forgotten the fact of tt 


recurrence of this real 
season, not only of the physical re 


Christmas time—tht 
newal 0 


the earth and all beings, but also 4 returl 


of the inner life, and of impulse 
spiritual kind. 


Between Christmas day and the day ¢ 


Easter—which again has its own 


nificance—the life of the earth 
Then, too, the inner life of man has! 


is y 


of § 


led 


ts 
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and its growth; ideas then 
eon era and carried into expression 
taken nfold the power which they would 
ot it another time. Christmas is a season 
pave th and growth; it is the season of the 
ee of the spiritual nature. 
™ sllors, more especially “before the mast” 
in sailing-ship days, when there was less 
tic, shall we say, than results from modern 
ome ‘of metal, making @ more perfect con- 
guct of the electricity from the elements at 

g, long were conscious every moment of the 
7 urrent waves of activity at this season of 
oA year. Whether they fully understood 
+ or not, they were more actively affected by 
the cosmic influences which again were ever 
«» more noticeable under sail, and at this 
season of the year. They more easily, per- 
haps, than men of today, steered rhythmi- 
cally on the course charted in the cosmos 
for all beings of every kind to follow the law 
of action and reaction, to proceed through 
the coming back of that which was before, 
jus whatever had been incurred in the 
meantime. There is no cessation of this 
law—an eternality of progress, which 1s not 
restricted to any particular form and which 
js within the means and reach of every indi- 
yidual in every part of the universe. It is 
to get into rhythm. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune”: 
So, whenever there is a spiritual idea in 
the heart or in the mind, then is the be- 
ginning of the rising tide for that indi- 
yidual; then is the time for him to take 
advantage of the cycle—to make every pos- 
sible effort in the direction of his. purpose, 
to chart his course and sail on. 

Yes, there are also tides in nature for 
races and civilizations. History has clearly 
plotted them for us. As the sun moves 
northward and then south again, it is in that 
time of rising tide that we must acquire 
stamina—the power of concentrated effort— 
which will hold us through the receding tide 
and give us a better standing when the tide 
again rises. 

And so, Christmas tidings. 


ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Near the cave in which was born the 
Saviour of the world grew three trees—a 
pine, an olive, and a palm. On that holy 
eve when the guiding star of Bethlehem ap- 
peared in the heavens, that star announced 
to the long-suffering world the birth of 
Him who brought to mankind the glad tid- 
ings of a blissful hope, all nature rejoiced 
and is said to have carried to the feet of the 
infant God her best and holiest gifts. 

Among others the olive tree that frew at 
the entrance of the cave of Bethlehem 
brought forth’ its golden fruits; the palm 
offered to the Babe its green and shadowy 
vault as a@ protection against heat and storm; 
alone the pine had nought to offer. The 
Poor tree stood in dismay and sorrow, vainly 
tying to think what it could present as a 
gift to the child Christ. Its branches were 
_eeriggs J drooping down, and the intense 
i" of its grief finally forced from its 
on oxo branches a flood of hot transpar- 
ie — whose large resinous and gummy 
a. — thick and fast around it. A silent 
Hl nkling in the blue canopy of heaven, 
ed these tears; and forthwith, con- 
a ulating with her companions—io, a mir- 
ae oe Place. Hosts of shooting stars fell 
ao » like unto a great rain shower, on the 
= until they twinkled and shone from 
on needle, from top to bottom. Then, 
a with joyful emotion, the pine 
- y raised her drooping branches and 
ae for the first time before the eyes 
hie, wondering world, in most dazzling 

ghtness. From that time, the legend tells 


men adopted the habit of ornamenting’ 


so Pine tree on Christmas eve with num- 
erless lighted candles. 
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ASt. BRANDON YARN OF CHRISTMAS 


While they were sailing it came Christmas 
day and the monks in the coracle said their 
matins and sang special thanks for the birth 
of their Savior. Shortly before noon they 
came upon an iceberg, a small iceberg upon 
which a man was reclining. They sailed 
close to the berg and hailed him, asking 
who he was and what he was doing there. 


“T,” said the man “am Judas, Judas 

Iscariot.” 
The good monks recoiled in horror. Had 
Were 


they miscalculated their bearings? 
they on the road to perdition instead of 
sailing for the islands of the Blest? 

“What do you here?” demanded St. 
Brandon. 

“It is Christmas,” said Judas, “and for 1 
hour I am free of the tormenting fires. Just 
i hour.” He sighed. “When I died, by mine 
own hand, I was cast into the flames, which 
was my just fate. But on the first Christ- 
mas an angel came to me and said that for 
1 hour I might be free to go and to cool my 
body. I asked from whence came this mercy. 
He recalled to me that once in Joppa, a 
leper had appealed for help in his misery, 
and I, Judas, had thrown him my cloak to 
cover his sores from the sun. For this, the 
angel said to me, I was to be given 1 hour’s 
respite from torment each year, each Christ- 
mas, the day of Him whom I had betrayed.” 

The holy men in the coracle fell to their 
knees and bowed their heads in prayer, and 
when they looked up Judas was gone, his 
hour had passed and he already had been re- 
turned to his torments. 





CHRISTMAS AT SEA 
(By Robert Louis Stevenson) 


The sheets were frozen hard, and they cut 
the naked hand; 

The decks were like a slide, where a seaman 
scarce could stand, 

The wind was a nor’-wester, blowing squally 
off the sea; 

And the cliffs and spouting breakers were the 
only things a-lee. 


They heard the surf a-roaring before the 
break of day; 

But ’twas only with the peep of light we 

saw how ill we lay. 

We tumbled every hand on deck instanter, 
with a shout, 

And we gave her the maintops’l, and stood 
by to go about. 


All day we tack’d and tack’d between the 
South Head and the North; 

All day we haul’d the frozen sheets, and got 
no further forth; 

All day was cold as charity, in bitter paid 
and dread, 

For very life and nature we tac’d from head 
to head. 


We gave the South a wider berth, for there 
the tide-race roar’d. 

But every tack we made we brought the 
North Head close aboard; 

So’s we say the cliffs and houses, and the 
breakers running high, 

An the coastguard in his garden, with his 
glass against his eye. 


The frost was on the village roofs as white 
as ocean foam; 

The good red fires were burning bright in 
every longshore home; 

The windows sparkled clear, and the chim- 
neys volleyed out; 

And I vow we sniffed the victuals as the ves- 
sels went about. 


The bells upon the church were rung with a 
right jovial cheer; 

For it’s just that I should tell you how (of 
all days in the year) 

This day of our adversity was blessed Christ- 
mas morn, 

And the house above the coastguard’s was 
the house where I was born. 
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O well I saw the pleasant room, the pleasant 
faces there, 

My mother’s silver spectacles, my father’s 
silver hair; 

And well I saw the firelight, life a flight of 
homely elves 

Go dancing round the china-plates that 

stand upon the shelves! 


And well I knew the talk they had, the talk 
that was of me, 

Of the shadow on the household and the son 
that went to sea; 

And O the wicked fool I seem’d, in every 
kind of way, 

To be here and hauling frozen ropes on 
blessed Christmas Day. 


They lit the high sea-light, and the dark be- 
gan to fall. 

“All hands to loose topgallant sails,” I heard 
the captain call. . 

“By the Lord, she’ll never stand it,” our first 
mate Jackson cried. 

“It’s the one way or the other, Mr. Jack- 
son,” he replied. 


She staggered to her bearings, but the sails 
were new and good, 

And the ship smelt up to windward just as 
though she understood. 

As the winter’s day was ending, in the en- 
try of the night, 

We clear’d the weary headland, and pass’d 
below the light. 


And they heaved a might breath, every soul 
on board but me, 

As they saw her nose again pointing hand- 
some out to sea; 

But all that I could think of, in the darkness 
and the cold, 

Was just that I was leaving home and my 
folks were growing old. 





Letter From Homer Laughlin China Co. 
and Resolution of United States Potters 
Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
{N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a letter to 
me from Mr. J. M. Wells, president of 
the Homer Laughlin China Co., the 
makers of Homer Laughlin China, to- 
gether with a resolution adopted by the 
United States Potters Association, fur- 
nished me by W. A. Betz, executive 
secretary. 

The resolution urges a return to the 
Constitution in the regulation of for- 
eign trade and our national economy 
under article 1, section 8. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorD, as follews: 

THE HoMER LAUGHLIN CHINA CoO., 
Newell, W. Va., December 30, 1955. 
Hon. GrorGE W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GEORGE: In compliance with your re- 
quest of December 28, I am delighted to 
enclose herewith a copy of the resolution 
which was passed by our United States Pot- 
ters Association. 

I have been assured by the president of 
the International Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters, which is the pottery workers’ union, 
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that at the next meeting of their executive 
board, they will approve the same resolution. 
Very truly yours, 
THE HOMER LAUGHLIN CHINA Co., 
J. M. WELLS. 


RESOLUTION 

Whereas the promotion of world trade 
should be on the basis of fair and reasonable 
competition and must be done within the 
principle long maintained, that foreign prod- 
ucts of underpaid foreign labor shall not be 
admitted to the country on terms which 
endanger the living standards of the Amer- 
ican workingmen or the American farmer, 
or threaten serious injury to a domestic in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas article I, section 8 of the Consti- 
tution of the United States provides that 
the Congress shall have the power to pay 
and collect duties, imposts, and excises 
(tariffs or import fees) and to regulate for- 
eign commerce; and 

Whereas the Congress transferred the con- 
stitutional responsibility to regulate foreign 
trade to the executive branch through the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act as extended from 
time to time: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Congress 
is hereby urged to resume its constitutional 
responsibility of regulating foreign commerce 
and the national economy through the ad- 
justment of duties, imposts and excises, 
through its agent, the Tariff Commission, 
and to repeal the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
which transferred such responsibility to the 
President. 

THE UNITED STATES 
POTTERS ASSOCIATION, 
W. A. Berz, Executive Secretary. 


Capitalizing on the Resource of America’s 
Elderly Folks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on many 
occasions I have spoken on the floor of 
the Senate on the subject of utilizing to 
the fullest the great resource available 
to our country in the persons of 
America’s elderly citizens. 

Very shortly, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee will be commencing hearings on 
improving our old-age and survivors in- 
surance system. A great many improve- 
ments are necessary and will, I feel sure, 
be enacted by the Congress this year. 

Capitalizing on our old folks involves 
more, however, than merely increasing 
pensions. It means having a compre- 
hensive program in the fields of jobs, 
housing, health, hobbies, education, and 
s0 forth. That is why I have introduced 
my bill, S. 2279, for a system of Federal 
grants to the States to help develop such 
programs. 

Of late, a great many Americans have 
devoted real thought to expanding the 
horizons of our older citizens. 

Many Americans, for example, have 
recognized that one of the most well in- 
tentioned but harmful features in pres- 
ent-day American society is compulsory 
retirement at the age of 65. 

Such mandatory retirement makes no 
distinction whatsoever between physio- 
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logical and psychological age on the one 
hand and mere chronological age on the 
other. It draws no distinction between 
a man of 65 who is ready, willing, and 
eager to work 5, 10, or more years, and 
one who, for a variety of physical and 
mental reasons, should withdraw, to a 
large extent, from full-time employ- 
ment. 

One of the best illustrations I know 
was in my office this morning. He is a 
former Ambassador of the United States 
to aforeign country He is well over the 
age of 65. The day the President suf- 
fered the attack which affected his heart 
there was a young man seated opposite 
me in Milwaukee—a very young man— 
who said, “I think the President will get 
over this attack. I had such an attack 
when I was in my fifties, and another 
when I was in my sixties.” I asked, 
“How old are you now?” He said, “85.” 
That was Mr. Monahan, a wealthy man 
who is busy in the affairs of business in 
the city of Milwaukee. Fortunately he 
has his own business, but if he were to 
come under any of the retirement acts 
we would not have before us the example 
set by this man, who, at 85, is young, and 
and physically and mentally able to carry 
on in a fine way. 

I cannot stress this point too strongly, 
because through our knowledge of med- 
ical science, and our grasp of the subject 
of how to live, longevity has been in- 
creased by a number of years. The re- 
sult is that those who have contributed, 
up to the age of 65, to the tax income of 
this country, and to its betterment, find 
themselves out of jobs. They are willing 
and able to work. It seems to me that it 
is only commonsense not to foolishly 
throw away this great asset. 


We are told that America is short of 
manpower in every field. That is why 
we are aSking for allies in the world 
struggle. If we use our common sense, 
we will employ some of the best man- 
power we have in the best possible way 
to strengthen the Republic. 

I send to the desk a most thoughtful 
and stimulating address on this theme, 
delivered by Mr. J. R. Cominsky, pub- 
lisher of the Saturday Review, before 
the University of Rochester last October 
14, and I ask unanimous consent that 
its text, which I believe will make an 
important contribution to our thinking 
on this subject, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

ARE WE MAKING THE Most oF Our HUMAN 
RESOURCES? 

With a full consciousness of the nature 
of this gathering it seemed fitting that I 
choose the announced subject: Are We Mak- 
ing the Most of Our Human Resources? 
Before a group of men and women dedicated 
to making as effective as possible the func- 
tioning of the human mechanism and to the 
prolonging of such functioning as long as 
possible, it would seem fair for you to ask the 
rest of us: “Now that we are giving our all 
to our job what is the-rest of our society 
doing to capitalize to the utmost the im- 
portant headstart we have given the human 
race?” 

And that question poses an interesting 
problem—or set of problems—too multi- 
tudinous, too varied, and too complex to 
handle in a short talk. 
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In the few public talks I have 
the past 5 years I have tried to deal 
some aspect of education that goes wnt 
the time spent within the ivy-covereq soe 
ings and the immediate problems of thea 
riculum. I have given voice to some @ 
ments of my own, such as: Are the pena 
and expanding mass media Poisonin . 
fruits of all our educational ang eating 
processes? Are we stopping education =m 
the college diploma to turn people eet 
world changing so fast and go drastica), 
that, except in the most general terms thes 
people are helpless within a decade to 4 
with our most pressing problems? 

And tonight I want to raise even mon 
troublesome questions as to whether, in i, 
light of some of the current contradiction, 
of life, we are not behind schedule in 
justing to changes that the field of Medici: 
has brought about. ’ 

The interrelationship of all human ¢, 
deavor could not be exemplified better then 
to point out that while exciting news is fio. 
ing from the laboratories of the Medica! 
scientists and practitioners another kind of 
news is flowing from industrial and lab: 
fronts to take the bloom off some great 
achievements of your fellows in medicix 
To state it bluntly: Of what use isa length. 
ened life span if it is accompanied by a 
greatly shortened working span? This, ¢ 
course, is no fault of yours, and the point | 
am making is not for your benefit except & 
it may concern you as members of the huma 
family with a deep feeling for everythin 
that affects the health and happiness of a 

It is not your fault that there has been jy 
recent years an almost hysterical absorp. 
tion with security—security at almost an 
price, it has seemed to me. And all th: 
pension plans and retirement arrangements 
aren’t worth the price we are paying for then 
if it means one able-bodied person, qualified 
in every other way, self-respecting and eager 
to work, cannot obtain employment after hs 
passes the age of 40, or possibly a slightly 
higher limit. The life-span figure, large or 
small, becomes academic in the light of such 
a development, and all of us had better face 
up to it. I am not talking through my hit 
on this score because a good part of my time 
is now taken up with the problem of placizg 
people past 40 because they lack only one 
requirement for many jobs—they cannot 
fitted into the retirement or pension plan. 
It would please me no end to be authorita- 
tively and factually contradicted on thi 
point. 

It would seem humane for insurance con 
panies to restudy the present group life i 
surance plans which force business firms t 
pay higher premiums if they hire workers {1 
their forties. It would seem equally humatt 
for the various states to restudy their unem: 
ployment insurance and disability compel 
sation laws which deter employers from 
hiring older people. It is a recognized fac 
that older workers take longer to recupe™ 
ate and tend to raise the disability compel 
sation rates paid by their employers in somt 
States. If the employer were not penalized 
for this fact of life, he might take anothe 
view of the employee over forty. It would 
also be humane for our leading and most 
responsible labor unions to study this prob 
lem in relation to the pressures which st 
now being put on employers for social bent 
fits. 

All the above flows from the fact that ot 
retirement and pension plans are figured 
the basis of chronological and not physi* 
logical factors. And now that so many livé 
are being saved on the operating table, tht 
gain is being more than canceled out by the 
number of lives we are losing on the act 
arial table. You understand what grea 
differences in physical and mental pow? 
there can be in people of the same age. ¥é 
this factor is somewhat obscured in 0 
social planning. ; 

The drastic shortening of man’s working 
gpan brings with it a problem that 
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concern every boy and girl going to college, 

d the parents. The trial and error period, 
ade in the past allowed a person to try his 
ore at a few jobs in the hope of finding 
ine one be liked best and could do best, is 
now something that, in retrospect, went out 
with the model T Ford. Today a person’s 
talents must be channeled immediately into 
the area in which he can be most effective, 
we he is sunk. That’s the dilemma, and we 

ay as well be realistic about it. 

As physicians, you know the importance 
of proper adjustment to his vocation in 
man’s physical and mental wellbeing, and 
J think you might be interested in a little 
homework which I did in preparation for 
my talk tonight. I wrote to 38 colleges and 
yniversities, large and small, private and 
State, coed, men’s and women’s, in every 
section of the United States, to find out what 
is the picture at the moment in the voca- 
tional guidance area. The replies were in- 
teresting, illuminating, varied, factual, philo- 
sophical and all a credit to those in charge 
of this phase of work in our institutions of 
higher education. They showed an aware- 
ness of a real problem, and an honest effort 
to deal with it. Some were more resource- 
ful and practical than others. The person- 
nel and apparatus for dealing with this 
great and pressing problem ran all the way 
from the University of California (with ten 
professional counselors, @ manager, who is 
also a counselor, a psychologist, a psychom- 
etrist, an occupational information spe- 
cialist, a consulting psychiatrist, and five 
clerical workers) and Columbia, with access 
to the guidance laboratory of Teachers Col- 
lege, to one of the largest state universities 
in the South, and in the country, which re- 
ported: “We hardly have what could be 
called a program of vocational guidance.” 

I'd like to give you a few highlights from 
the reports that were of more than passing 
interest to me, and to credit the institu- 
tions in each case: | 

Under the direction of Miss Edith Sted- 
man who, for 24 years, was engaged in voca- 
tional guidance work at Radcliffe, there was 
developed what were called “skills courses” to 
enable the liberal arts graduates to develop 
marketable job techniques. The most en- 
during of these has been the summer secre- 
tarial course. If only the sweet young girl 
graduate would realize how important is 
the secretarial rung in the ladder of success, 
Miss Stedman’s great wisdom would be 
readily apparent. 

At the University of Michigan an inter- 
esting concept of vocational guidance is de- 
scribed by James H. Robertson, assistant 
dean, as follows: 

“As you know, ‘vocational guidance’ is a 
Many-faceted term. In its broadest sense, 
we like to think that clarification or dis- 
covery of educational and vocational goals 
is a very desirable end product of the total 
experience of the first 2 years in college. 
Approximately 75 percent of our freshmen 
enter with reasonably definite notions about 
their vocational or professional future. Fre- 
quently, these notions rest on shaky founda- 
tions, for during the freshman and sopho- 
More years when students are expected to 
Tange widely in natural sciences, social 
sclences, languages, and the humanities, 
over 50 percent of our students change their 
views regarding their goals. The causes for 
Such changes are, I think, the first-hand 
experience students have had in their 
courses, in talks with instructors and fac- 
ulty counselors and with other students. 
New professional and vocational possibilities 
have opened up to these young students and, 
more important, they have had a chance to 
discover their own capabilities, interests, and 
Weaknesses—factors which may not have 
been given sufficient weight in arriving at 
their first announced objectives.” 
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Two effective operations at Hamilton Col- 
lege were described by Dean Winton Tolles, 
as follows: 

“Alumni vocational conferences four times 
a year. At these meetings a team of three 
alumni discuss some business or profession 
from various angles. When banking is dis- 
cussed, for example, a small-town banker, a 
large-city banker, and a specialist in invest- 
ments might make up the team. Talks are 
followed by a discussion and personal in- 
terviews are conducted the next day. We 
feel this to be a strong part of our program. 

“An alumni job advisory service which is 
organized on a geographical basis. In theory 
any student can consult a designated alum- 
nus in his home area and be referred to a 
man in the locality capable of discussing a 
& certain business or profession.” 

At the University of Virginia, Mr. Howard 
Bryant, director of the office of student aid 
and placement, tells of another interesting 
development: 

“We have just developed a systematic plan 
for cataloging business and industrial pub- 
lications and making these available to stu- 
dents. We also utilize the services of leading 
business and industrial representatives to 
counsel students and to discuss occupational 
opportunities with them. Selected films in 
these fields are shown to various groups of 
students and numerous group meetings are 
held for the purpose of vocational guidance.” 

The whole concept of vocational guidance 
is so well stated in a publication of Harvard 
College that I should like to quote it: 

“What career a student pursues, how he 
prepared for it, how effectively he uses his 
resources to make the most of his poten- 
tialities within the career which he has 
chosen, is rightly the concern of all who work 
with him. The student’s career problem is 
not an isolated one; it is clearly related to 
his intellectual and academic training and 
achievement and to his overall adjustment 
and degree of emotional maturity. It is 
doubtful that one office can fully penetrate 
all the complexities surrounding the stu- 
cdent’s vocational problem without the bene- 
fit of the substantial advice of those who are 
frequently in contact with students on other 
matters which impinge upon the total prob- 
lem. In the broader sense, placement is a 
problem for the entire faculty, and for all 
who are engaged in advising the Harvard 
student.” 

The machinery for vocational guidance in 
United States colleges and universities is 
pretty much the same. It varies only in size 
and quality with the resources and enroll- 
ment of the institutions. The best possible 
job is being done under a given set of con- 
ditions. But is it enough? And hasn’t the 
time come for raising our sights on a truly 
major problem? 

Important recognition of the gravity and 
the magnitude of this problem was shown 
by President Eisenhower while he was head 
of Columbia University. There for 5 years 
the members of the Conservation of Human 
Resources staff have been devoting them- 
selves to the task of contributing to basic 
knowledge about how our human resources 
determine the shape of our economics and 
society. Work has been singled out as the 
key institution for intensive study. Not only 
do men devote many years to preparing for 
work and the actual performance of the 
work, but work largely determines how they 
live and the satisfactions that they derive 
from life. 

The Conservation of Human Resources is a 
cooperative undertaking involving Columbia 
University, the business community, founda- 
tions, trade unions, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Columbia has provided the profes- 
sional staff; industry, the financial support; 
and the Federal Government a rich fund of 
statistical and other materials. The Depart- 

ment of the Army and the Veterans’ Admin- 
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istration have made particularly significant 
contributions to the project by furnishing 
large bodies of basic data and case materials. 
The Ford Foundation has made a one-time 
grant for the support of the project. 
Thirteen leading corporations have been con- 
tributing to the annual budget. 

It was equally heartening to me to note 
that only this week in Washington the an- 
nual fall sessions of the National Academy of 
Economics and Political Science took for a 
general subject ‘“‘Human Resources and Na- 
tional Security” and such authorities as Brig. 
Gen. Donald Armstrong, president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Economics and Political 
Science; Edward A. Fitzpatrick, president 
emeritus of Mount Mary College; Eli Ginz- 
berg, director of Conservation of Human Re- 
sources, the Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University; Robert D. Calkins, 
president, The Brookings Institution; Howard 
A. Meyerhoff, executive director of the Sci- 
entific Manpower Commission; Eugene M. 
Kulischer, demographer-consultant with the 
Library of Congress, all led the discussion. 

All this is highly encouraging, certainly a 
step in the right direction, and all at a very 
high level. But to get back to the college 
campus, let us reexamine what is happening 
in the important vocational guidance area, 
viz: 

1. You have the college machinery for this 
purpose which follows a natural pattern al- 
ready described. 

2. You have the great business and in- 
dustrial organizations telling their story and 
recruiting—and doing it well. 

3. You have the parental guidance which 
often becomes something of a handicap be- 
cause it is too restricted by personal values 
and emotions to be of much help. 

What’s missing? 

With psychosomatic medicine so con-" 
cerned at the moment about relieving hu- 
man tension, you are probably best qualified 
to ask whether our vocational and aptitude 
tests, and our counsellors and psychologists 
have yet caught up with some of the fun- 
damental decisions that young people will 
have to make if they are to lead successful, 
effective and happy lives. For nobody un- 
derstands better than you that a key factor 
in man’s relation to his environment is the 
vocation or profession which he pursues. 
May I state a few questions that you might 
ask: 

1. Would the graduate be better—or 
worse—off by joining a small growing com- 
pany with good potential but not yet finan- 
cially able to offer life security than by join- 
ing one cf America’s titans? This, of course, 
can only be answered in terms of the talents, 
character and personality of the person in- 
volved and in the light of his mental atti- 
tude toward a difficult and hazardous chal- 
lenge. 

2. Would the undergraduate be better off 
in a less glamorous field—the movies, the 
theater, concert and opera, radio and TV, 
publishing and advertising are the glamor- 
ous fields, of course. What looks like dull 
prosaic businesses are limited only by the 
imagination of men—and may be uranium 
mines if the graduate is interested in uran- 
ium. 

3. Would the graduate be better off to start 
in a comparatively menial job in an area 
he is excited about rather than to take a 
better paying job at a higher level with some- 
thing than down deep in his heart bores 
him? This is another highly personal de- 
cision. 

I am more interested in stating problems 
and asking questions than in solving or an- 
swering them. But if you want to pin me 
down as to two recommendations I'll try 
to oblige. 

My first recommendation would be that 
there should be an organized efiort to pres- 
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ent to young people the opportunities for a 
happy and highly lucrative career in small 
business. This will take a lot more scout- 
ing and effort by the undergraduates; the 
jobs will not be offered on a platter. I doubt 
whether a company which may have such 
an opening owns a platter. 

My second recommendation is that we get 
better organized to explain in geographical 
terms where the bigger opportunities for 
many vocations and professions exist in the 
United States. We are now telling the un- 
dergraduate what he might do successfully 
but are we telling him where he might do it 
even more successfully How many colleges 
can counsel on that point? This is a vast 
and growing country full of new and exciting 
opportunities. Having traveled this. coun- 
try extensively, I had this thought when I 
was in the Northwest this past summer on @ 
business trip. To carry out this idea I urge 
strongly that vocational counselors be given 
more opportunity for extensive travel and 
personal observation. The expenditure for 
such travel would pay rich dividends. 

To sum up: 

1. We should reexamine the growing policy 
of a shorter average working span at a time 
of a lengthening average life span. 

2. Vocational guidance must be more ef- 
fective with a shorter trial and error period 
as a result of a shorter average working span. 

3. Let’s not overlook the big chances in 
small business. 

4. Let’s look beyond established areas in 
employment for new and expanding sections 
in the United States that hold the equivalent 
of uranium in jobs for prospectors of an- 
other type—the kind of prospectors that have 
made America strong and great. 

As that part of our citizenry concerned 
every minute of your lives with our human 
resources, you would seem to be the logical 
group to ask questions and make demands on 
the rest of us lest your dedication to a noble 
work be less effective than it has the right 
to be. 


Do Americans Really Want Freer Trade? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a state- 
ment entitled “Do Americans Really 
Want Freer Trade?” prepared by Col. 
Willard F. Rockwell, a steel executive of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

Do AMERICANS REALLY WANT FREER TRADE?— 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—WHAS-TV SIxtH KEN- 
TUCKY WORLD TRADE CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 
13, 1955 

(By Willard F. Rockwell) 

The answer to the question, “Do Americans 
Really Want Freer Trade?” will depend on 
how clearly Americans understand the issues 
involved and the ultimate effect on their per- 
sonal and national welfare if there is a drastio 
change. They certainly will oppose lower 
tariffs if they believe the following state- 
ments: 

1. Lower tariffs will cause many Americans 
to lose their jobs. 

2. American investments in commerce and 
industry will shrink in value. 
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3. This shrinkage of values will hurt every 
American because it will cause losses in com- 
mercial and industrial securities now held by 
pension and life-insurance institutions, char- 
itable and educational funds, banks and in- 
vestment trusts. 

4. Every American commercial and indus- 
trial activity which is wiped out or weakened 
by lower tariffs will reduce the vast produc- 
tive capacity which has made us the greatest 
power on earth in both peacetime and war- 
time. 

5. Even the threat of lower tariffs will make 
it more difficult to raise the capital required 
to build factories and other facilities, and 
our people’s savings will consequently either 
remain idle or be invested abroad. 

6. We shall be defying the advice of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Alexan- 
der Hamilton, each of whom advocated pro- 
tective tariffs as the only means of building 
industry in the colonies, where, in their time, 
85 percent of the workers obtained their liv- 
ing from agricultural pursuits and depended 
almost entirely on foreign countries to pro- 
vide our country with the tools of peace and 
the machines and munitions required to de- 
fend our country. In less than two centuries, 
our constitutional guaranties and the pro- 
tective tariff enabled us to own over 40 per- 
cent of the industrial capacity of this earth 
though our population and land area are 
each less than 7 percent of the earth’s total. 

7. If foreign cartels ever dominate our 
sources of supply of any manufactured 
goods, they will continuously raise prices 
until American manufacturers attempt to 
compete—then they will lower prices until 
they discourage that American competition. 
Our American newspaper publishers now 
have arn example in the newsprint field. 

In the last 5 years, the effect of tariff 
reduction has been emphatically indicated 
by two sadly misdirected experiments. Dis- 
regarding the advice of his own tariff com- 
mission, the President reduced tariffs on 
Swiss watch movements in 1949 and on bi- 
cycles. It took only 5 years to prove that 
these tariff reductions threw thousands of 
American workers out of jobs, brought 
American factories face-to-face with bank- 
ruptcy, and, after the Secretary of Defense 
had testified that this country’s industry 
must maintain a corps of expert watch- 
makers to protect its defense needs, the 
tariffs were raised—but irreparable damage 
had been done to all the American interests 
just mentioned. Furthermore, the coun- 
tries which had temporarily increased their 
exports to this country claimed they were 
damaged by our raising tariffs to protect our 
own vital interests, and that, if we did not 
reverse the action and again reduce these 
tariffs, we must reduce tariffs on other 
American products to compensate them, 
though they cannot show that we owed them 
anything in the first place. When our 
State Department complained recently to 
the Swiss Federation of Watchmakers that 
& million watch movements are being 
smuggled into the United States annually, 
we were told that smuggling cannot, or will 
not, be stopped until our tariffs are radically 
reduced. 

Now, let us see what the British have to 
say about the benefits of American invest- 
ment and the introduction of American 
methods in the British Isles. The District 
Bank Review, published in Manchester, 
England, in September 1955, states that 
many American firms have established man- 
ufacturing plants in England and find their 
costs are “from one-third to one-half be- 
low those of the parent United States com- 
panies.” It also says that “dividend re- 
missions to the United States by such for- 
eign branches have been relatively small, 
and their future growth may be more than 
matched by expanding exports,” which, ob- 
viously, will be at the expense of United 
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States factories’ employment and general 
welfare. It also states that, in contrast to 
1938, when 70 percent of certain engineer. 
ing and chemical lines were importeq from 
the United States, the United Kingdom is 
now nearly self-sufficient—(thanks to gifts 
and loans by our Government of funds de. 
rived from American taxpayers.) 

Manufactured products imported from 
abroad take jobs away from American Work. 
ers and wipe out savings, simultaneously 
reducing the earning power of competing 
American plants. As the Review states, both 
the invested capital and earnings of Ameri. 
can-owned subsidiaries in the British Isles 
stay in the United Kingdom, where they 
provide for expansion to enable greater 
future raids on American workers and ip. 
vestors. Can United States industry grow 
if its foreign subsidiaries’ profits are frozen 
so they must be invested abroad? 

When a dollar is spent by an American 
for a product made wholly in the Uniteg 
States, more than 80 cents of that dolla 
finds it way into the pockets of American 
workers through wages and salaries paid 
directly to American workers and indirectly 
for every raw material, metal casting, semi. 
finished or finished product, and every sery. 
ice such as electric power, water, gas, legal 
and other professional services, and to 10 
million local, State, and Federal employees, 
Dollars spent for products made entirely in 
a foreign country provide no wages for 
American workers or profits to investors 
in American industry. Out of every dollar 
received by an American manufacturer for 
his finished product, at least 25 cents even- 
tually finds it way back to the local, State, 
or Federal tax collecting agencies, who, in 
turn, spend 80 percent of it to support 
government functions such as local policing, 
national defense, and 10 million civilian 
and military personnel employed and paid 
by local, State, and Federal governments, 
Dollars spent for foreign products imported 
duty free pay not a single penny to support 
your local, State, and Federal Governments— 
so when you buy foreign goods, you add to 
the already burdensome taxes on American 
workers and such industries as survive tariff 
reductions. 

The largest ball bearing manufacturer in 
the world outside of the United States has 
headquarters in Sweden. Its investments 
in buildings and machinery, identical to 
plants in the United States, require one- 
third less investment, and new machinery 
can be written off against profits in 1 year. 
Its workers receive less than one-fourth of 
the $2.50 per hour wage of American ball 
bearing workers. It has plants in the United 
States, so it has the benefit of all American 
Management know-how. 


During World War II, our United States 
Government engaged in “preclusive” buy- 
ing, under which we attempted to buy 80 
much of the Swedish ball bearing output 
that we could preempt shipments to enemy 
countries. Obviously, if reduced tariffs per- 
mit European manufacturers to wipe out 
our ball bearing industry with its specialized 
machinery and expert workers, it would be 
impossible for us in wartime to import 
enough bearings to construct military ail- 
planes and other essential war machines. 

American newspapers bought newsprint 
under free-trade competition until over 76 
percent of the newsprint came from other 
countries. Now they learn that prices are 
to be advanced $10 per ton, and they are 
begging Congress to encourage American 
production to bring back the free-enterpris¢ 
competition to offset cartel action. 

An ardent advocate of lower tariffs before 
the recent congressional hearings inquiring 
into the effect of lowering tariffs, was 
quoted as follows: “The American workman 
can turn out 2 to 10 times as much produc- 
tion as his European counterpart.” This 
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ceived the widest publicity, al- 
an pages infamous half-truth. If the 
cmenteat! athlete could run twice as fast 
or jump 10 times as high as his European 
nterpart, we might believe that the 
merical worker can turn out 2 to 10 times 
as much as his European counterpart. Our 
American worker can only turn out 2 to 10 
times as much work as his European counter- 
art if he is provided with 2 to 10 times as 
much horsepower and 2 to 10 times as much 
investment in power-driven machinery and 
other proeduction-increasing facilities which 
are not available to his European counter- 


part. er 

When the European worker is given the 
same kind of machines and facilities, he can 
produce just as much as the American work- 
er, and he works longer hours at lower pay. 
since the end of the war, our Government 
has furnished billions of dollars to European 
countries, and, in many cases, gave them 
the most modern factories of American de- 
sign, equipped with the most modern Amer- 
ican machinery, with the result that they 
are producing as much, or more, than their 
American counterparts. 

The most vociferous advoacte of lower 
tariffs has been Mr. Clarence Randall, of 
the President’s Commission. He would have 
us believe that all Americans will benefit by 
lower tariffs, but being unable to deny the 
disastrous consequences of cutting tariffs on 
watches and bicycles, he mace this remark- 
able statement: “We can’t help someone 
without hurting somebody.” it is doubtful 
if many of our citizens believe that Ameri- 
can workers and investors should be hurt to 
help any foreign “body.” Remember that 
no country in the history of the world ever 
had either the wealth or the will to spread 
$40 billion among its allies and former 
enemies after a war in which the United 
States gained nothing tangible, and lost the 
lives and the blood of millions of its citizens 
and $600 billion of its wealth. 

Although Mr. Randall claimed to be a 
tariff expert, he recently emphatically denied 
that European countries subsidized exports. 
He said that subsidizing exports to the 
United States was illegal because we have a 
law which forbids dumping of foreign goods 
at below their actual cost. He must know 
by now that foreign dumping ‘has always 
existed. For his enlightment, I have a 
have a Spanish bulletin issued in Madrid in 
October, 1955, which states that water 
meters and melons produced in Spain have 
been added to the list of products which 
receive export bonuses for exports made to 
the dollar zone, which, of course, includes 
the United States. Subsidies granted by 
European governments range from special 
favorable rates on currency exchange and 
rebates on taxes, to cutrate credit insurance 
and special guaranties and rewards for ob- 
taining United States dollars. You will be 
told that these dollars are used to buy goods 
manufactured in the United States, but you 
Will find that many of them are spent in 
countries which will not accept European 
currencies, because they are manipulated by 
the issuing government. 

The free governments of Western Europe 
Were aided in their World War II survival 
and subsequent rapid recovery by the mili- 
tary and financial aid rendered to them by 
the United States. If the United States is 
Weakened financially or industrially, we can- 
hot extend similar aid in the future. If 
Europeans want free trade, they could prac- 
tice it among themselves. There are 280 
Million people in Western Europe, and they 
can form a United States of Europe: cut 
down their trade barriers, currency restric- 
tions, and national jealousies so that they 
may obtain the two great industrial ben- 
efits which have made the United States 
the most powerful ever known. These are: 
Mass production and mass buying power, 
neither of which can exist without the 
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other. If we, in the United States had trade 
barriers and restrictions between our States, 
the millions of automobiles made in Michi- 
gan could not be made and freely shipped 
inw other States which set up trade re- 
strictions. If the European type of arti- 
ficial trade barriers prevented the agricul- 
tural South and the Midwest from freely 
selling their products into the industrial 
Central and Northeastern States, we would 
have the same self-imposed handicaps which 
prevent Western European nations, with their 
much larger eggregate population, from 
meeting our low mass production costs and 
other national benefits that are derived from 
our way of life. 

Congressional committees were told there 
are no trade barriers between the Nether- 
lands and Belgium since 1952, although 
Wages are 25 percent higher in Belgium. 
Here are quotations from the Belgian Trade 
Review of October 1955 describing the action 
taken when Belgian producers faced a crisis 
in late 1952: 

“Representatives of private industry in 
Belgium and the Netherlands, in coopera- 
tion with their governments, held many 
conferences to determine reasons for the 
crisis and to find mutually acceptable solu- 
tions. In the majority of cases an agree- 
ment eventually was reached to lessen Neth- 
erlands competition in the Belgian market. 
As a rule the Netherlands industries af- 
fected voluntarily limited their sales in Bel- 
gium for the time being.” 

Please observe that American manufac- 
turers are forbidden by law to either dis- 
cuss or agree to restrict either domestic or 
foreign competition. 

Does any American believe that we would 
have the highest living standard of any 
country in the world, if we had always de- 
pended on foreign countries for our essen- 
tial manufacturing needs? If we had done 
s0, we would probably now be split up into 
colonies ruled from Europe, and Europe 
would be dominated by the dictator in the 
strongest industrial country. 

Tariff protection is absolutely essential to 
our freedom. 





GTA Radio Roundups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two GTA 
Daily Roundups issued by the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association of 
St. Paul, Minn. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Monpay, JANUARY 16, 1956. 

What seems like ages ago, but was just 
last Monday, President Eisenhower gave his 
farm program to Congress. Last Saturday, 
ex-President Truman answered him, and told 
the Nation why he thought the program was 
no good, “wouldn’t help farmers,” he said, 
in effect. 

As a Democrat, Harry Truman took out 
after the Eisenhower administration’s farm 
record with relish. The always outspoken 
Missourian was never in better form, judging 
from the cheers and applause that he got 
from the Democratic-Farmer Labor rally in 
St. Paul. The cheers and whistles and ap- 
plause went out over the Nation on TV 
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screens and radios. What President Truman 
did was to fire the first big cannon in what 
promises to be a big artillery duel in the 1956 
presidential campaign. The question is, 
“Who sold the farmers down the river, and 
who will bring them back again?” 

Some of the Trumanisms that got the 
biggest applause were these: “The mess in 
agriculture is clearly attributable to the 
Eisenhower administration. The blame lies 
nowhere else. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion has been following a deliberate policy of 
driving farm prices down. As they keep right 
on lowering prices, production keeps right on 
increasing, and surpluses get bigger and 
bigger.” 

“The administration officials love Interna- 
tional Harvester and General Motors, but are 
rather cool to the old-fashioned dirt farmer.” 
Mr. Truman then proposed four ways the 
administration could help farmers, if they 
really wanted to. They are, 1: Consult with 
some real dirt farmers instead of with bank- 
ers and processors and farm-extension spe- 
cialists and big-business men. 2: Tackle 
all out the job of reducing surpluses. 3: Im- 
prove the diet of underprivileged people at 
home. 4: Restore price supports at 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

In Washington, it was Vice President 
NrIxon’s lot to answer ex-President Truman. 
He said the ex-President’s “memory seems 
to be playing tricks on him when he tries to 
put the blame for low farm prices on the 
Eisenhower-Benson farm program.” 

Now, let’s look at some facts. Farm prices 
were at their high point in January 1951. 
When Truman left office in January 1953, 
they were at 94 percent of parity, after a 15- 
percent drop. Then the Eisenhower-Benson 
team took over. Farm prices started skidding 
again, fell 1644 percent more, down to an 
average of less than 80 percent of parity. 
There you are as of today. But, farmers 
aren’t so concerned as to who's to blame. 
What they want to know is, who is going to 
do something to stop falling farm prices, and 
when. 

Right now, the burden falls on the party 
in power, the Ejisenhower-Benson team. 
That’s what has the Republican Senators and 
Representatives worrying, they are trying to 
take over and call the signals. They started 
with the farm program. Will it work soon 
enough? Time will tell, when farmers keep 
that date in 1956. That’ll be the answer. 

In the meantime, organize and build and 
market your grain, GTA, the co-op way. 








TUESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1956. 

What makes politicians run scared, as they 
are doing now? Or, run confident, as the 
Republicans ran to defeat in 1948? Politi- 
cians are like rabbits and scare easily. So, 
sometimes, it is Just a shadow that frightens 
them, or again, it may be the real thing. 
Right now, it is the way a small minority of 
the people are feeling that has the politicians 
running scared. The farmers, and the way 
they vote, has them scared. 

Farmers make up only 13 percent of our 
population, but the way the elections go in 
many cities and towns, with Republican and 
Democratic votes canceling each other out, 
gives farmers in many States a precarious 
balance of power. They tipped the balance 
to the Democrats in 1948, and then jumped 
back on the Republican bandwagon in 1952, 
were somewhat undecided in 1954, and now 
they’re waiting to see which wagon they get 
aboard in 1956. That’s the big reason farm 
news makes headlines these days. It is an 
election year. Farm prices are made in 
Washington. 

Right now, they are back to the prewar 
1940 levels—and farmers, an awful lot of 
them, are awful close to that disaster level 
that Secretary Benson talked about in a St. 
Valentine’s Day speech in St. Paul in 1953. 
Who is to blame? Politicians blame each 
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other. Farmers like that, but expect more 
than buck-passing and blaming. They want 
steps taken to straighten out the farm mess 
in Washington. How willfarmers vote? We 
know they have a date in 1956, but how they 
will vote, November will tell. It will be on 
the record politicians make in Washington. 
But, here is what the poll-takers and opin- 
ion-finders say is happening: 

Currently, Republicans in Minnesota are 
happy over the findings of a recent Minne- 
apolis Tribune poll. It said that 77 percent 
of Minnesotans approve President Eisenhow- 
er’s performance in office so far. It’s not 
so high on the farms—only 60 percent of the 
farmers approve, but still a good showing 
for Ike. Secretary of Agriculture Benson, 
and GOP farm policy are a different story. 
In another Minnesota poll, 73 percent of 
Minnesota farmers said they don’t like the 
way Benson is handling things. One-half 
the farmers said they’d be better off with a 
change of administration in Washington— 
that means, better off under the Democrats 
than under the Republicans. 

In a nationwide Gallup poll, farmers 
showed up 8 to 1 against administration farm 
policies. Just recently, the Gallup poll- 
takers asked a cross-section of all voters 
whether they would register as of today in 
the Republican or Democratic column; 59 
percent said Democratic; 41 percent said 
Republican. 

So, climb the poll you like, Republican or 
Democrat, you can find encouragement in 
somebody's fingering of the public pulse. 
But, the big question of 1956—how farmers 
will vote this year—hasn’t been answered. 
Farmers won't tell. Maybe some haven’t 
made up their minds. Chances are they’re 
waiting to see what the present Congress will 
do. And, the President, too—who blows hot 
and cold, but mostly cold, on farm prices. 

The Senate Agricultural Committee begins 
hearings today. The general manager of 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association, 
M. W. Thatcher, leaves for Washington to- 
morrow. He'll testify Friday afternoon, and 
he'll have printed copies of the 200-page GTA 
Family Farm Survey, just off the press in 
final book form, to lay before the Senators. 
It is the final word on what the cost-price 
squeeze already has done to family agricul- 
ture. What farmers want is legislation to 
stop the big squeeze, if it takes a law. If 
one party doesn’t do the job, farmers are 
prepared to give the other party a chance. 
That’s their “date in ‘56.” 

But, farmers aren’t just wasting time wait- 
tng. They’re organizing, and building coop- 
eration with bushels. They’re marketing 
their grain, GTA, the co-op way. 


Simon E. Sobeloff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it is well 
known, I believe, that I have been one 
of the strongest backers of President 
Eisenhower’s nomination of Mr. Simon 
E. Sobeloff for a seat on the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit. 

Unfortunately, there was opposition to 
the nomination when it was first pre- 
sented last year, and it became necessary 
for the President to send us his selection 
again during this session, 
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My own high regard for Mr. Sobeloff 
has been expressed so frequently that 
it needs no repetition. It is, therefore, 
@ pleasure to be able to present similar 
opinions from newspapers which have 
long kept their keen, journalistic eyes 
on the day-by-day public life of Mr. So- 
beloff. One of the editorials was pub- 
lished in the January 14, 1956, edition 
of the Baltimore Evening Sun, and the 
other in the Baltimore Sun of January 
19, 1956. I ask unanimous consent to 
have these editorials printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of January 14, 
1956] 


THE SOBELOFF NOMINATION 


Mr. Simon E. Sobeloff was originally nom- 
inated last year for a seat on the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit. When Congress adjourned 
on August 2, the nomination was still in the 
files of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
which has done nothing about it. 

Now the President has resubmitted the 
nomination. The nomination ought to be 
considered by the committee promptly, and 
it should be promptly reported to the Senate, 
where we are sure it will receive confirma- 
tion. There can be no excuse for a repetition 
of the dilatory procedure followed last year, 
when the committee held up action while 
individual Senators made what they called 
“investigations.” The “investigators” were 
southerners who wished to punish Mr. Sobe- 
loff for having argued the desegregation cases 
before the Supreme Court on behalf of the 
Government. Their tactics recall, in a dis- 
quieting way, the procedure which so long 
delayed the nomination of Justice Harlan to 
the Supreme Court. That procedure was 
a disgrace to the Senate and should not be 
repeated now. 

Mr. Sobeloff made an excellent record as 
Solicitor General. He had previously served 
as chief judge of the Maryland Court of 
Appeals. His qualifications for the post are 
numerous and impressive. As President Eis- 
enhower himself said last July, Congress has 
a right to make a thorough investigation of 
@ nominee’s record. It does not have the 
right to hold up all action merely to satisfy 
the personal animosity of a few Senators. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of January 19, 
1956] 


Wuy DeLay LONGER MR. SOBELOFF'S 
CONFIRMATION? 


Once more President Eisenhower has sent 
the name of Simon E. Sobeloff to the Senate 
for confirmation as United States Circuit 
Judge for the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. At present Mr. Sobeloff is, of course, 
Solicitor General of the United States, a post 
which he has filled with remarkable wisdom 
and success. 

When the President submitted Mr. Sobe- 
loff’s name at the previous session opposition 
immediately developed, led by the two Sen- 
ators from South Carolina, THURMOND and 
JOHNSTON. Ostensibly they objected because 
of a feeling that the new judge should come 
from their State, which lies within the 
fourth circuit. But no secret was made of 
the fact that underlying opposition existed 
because Mr. Sobeloff had so successfully ar- 
gued the antisegregation cases before the 
Supreme Court. 

The important thing for more open-mind- 
ed Senators to remember is that Mr. Sobeloff 
is a brilliant lawyer, with the widest possible 
experience and a reputation for wholehearted 
devotion to the public welfare. His first ex- 
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perience was as clerk for Judge Morris A 
Soper (whose retirement makes the vacancy 
he is selected to fill) and in many ways he 
has patterned his career after that of his firgt 
patron. No lawyer could have had a finer 
mentor. It is true that he has had compara. 
tively brief experience on the bench, but that 
experience was as chief judge of the Mary. 
land Court of Appeals, one of the most re. 
spected judicial bodies in the country, Hig 
associates on that court have testified to his 
quick grasp of its procedures and his Wholly 
judicial bearing. And as for the charge that 
he displayed bias in the antisegregation 
cases, the event proved that the members of 
the Supreme Court accepted his arguments 
unanimously. What greater proof of legal 
acumen could be presented? 

Underlying all these considerations is this 
one: The fourth circuit needs its full com. 
plement of judges. To postpone any longer 
the confirmation of Judge Soper’s successor 
is to put an unjust burden on that distin. 
guished jurist and upon his colleagues on 
the bench. 


Hunger Versus Overproduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
question of surplus is one that is receiv- 
ing much attention as the farm problem 
is debated. Considered a liability by ad- 
ministration leaders, surplus, in the 
thinking of an able Oregon country 
editor, could be an asset. Gwen T. 
Coffin, editor and publisher of the 
Wallowa County Chieftain, of Enterprise, 
Oreg., discussed the subject in his De- 
cember 15, 1955, edition under the title 
“Hunger Versus Overproduction.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
editorial of Mr. Coffin. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in tie Recor), 
as follows: 

HUNGER VERSUS OVERPRODUCTION 


Efforts to find some way to establish the 
farm income at a Satisfactory level are 
stirring up a multitude of plans and vast 
amount of controversy. Some people may 
have misgivings about the need and desir- 
ability of farm price supports and subsidies, 
but the politicians are almost unanimous io 
backing some sort of Government assistance. 
So anyone who has opinions in favor of 
letting the farmer fight out his problems on 
an open market without Government regu- 
lation or control might as well forget about 
them. 

The individual farmer, who has no Cone 
trol over total production or prices, is in no 
position to run a successful business with- 
out help from the Government, however 
much he might like to be independent. He 
might accomplish the same thing the Gove 
ernment does for him by voluntary associa- 
tions, but this is extremely unlikely. 

But most of the plans for assisting the 
farmer, including the so-called “soil bank” 
plan sponsored by the Republican adminis 
tration, accept as a basic principle that there 
is an oversupply of farm commodities and 
production must be curtailed. The “soll 
bank” plan (which would sound less attTac- 
tive if called a “Plan for paying farmers not 
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e crops’) calls for payments to 
a will agree to take marginal 
a out of crop production and allow 
cn > lie idle. The “bank” idea comes in 
them ne theory that these retired lands 
an held in reserve to increase in fer- 


be 
pase to be used when future population 
ae might require an increase in 
production. 
But few students of the world’s population 
figures and the food needs of some billion 


eople will agree that the first order of busi- 
ess should be to cut down on the amount of 
at produced. Hundreds of millions of 

je are not getting anywhere near 
enough to eat, and a lot of these hungry 
ople are here in our own country, as any 
welfare administrator can readily testify. 
To pay out money as a bribe to induce 
farmers to produce less seems almost crim- 
inal in the light of the hunger from which a 
large part of the world is suffering. 

There are many people who believe that 
pillions of dollars spent to produce bigger 
armies and more guns will do more to make 
the world safe and happy than billions spent 
for food and other forms of economic assist- 
ance, but they may be wrong. It might be 
that a few billions would do more to promote 
friendship for the United States and peace 
in the world if they were spent to supply 
millions of people living in misery with 
food, clothing, and homes instead of guns, 
girfields, and tanks. The hunger which 
preeds communism will not be satisfied by 
armies or armaments. 

The basic premise for any farm plan in 
this country which makes sense is the need 
to get more foodstuffs to people who don’t 
have enough to eat. This means that pro- 
duction should not be curtailed until the 
hungry are fed. It also means that most of 
the hungry people of the world will have to 
set food cheaper than they can get it now. 
The farmer who grows this food cannot, 
under present circumstances, raise it and sell 
it at a price which the hungry can pay. 
Nor can he carry the whole load of support- 
ing the people who cannot afford to pay what 
it costs him to raise his products. There- 
fore, what goes to the hungry of the world, 
for free or at below-cost rates, will have to 
be paid for in whole or in part by every- 
body. 

This means coming around to a two-price 
plan, the price for the domestic market, 
where presumably people can afford to pay 
though to keep the farmer in business, and 
another for foreign markets, where people 
will take our surplus only at prices below 
our production costs. Or it means coming 
fround to a plan which will allow farm 
products to go on the open market for what- 
ever they will bring with the Government 
making up the difference between these 
market prices and the farmers’ costs. This 
plan would promote the widest possible use 
of farm commodities when coupled with a 
program for out-and-out grants to people 
¥ho cannot afford to pay anything. It is 
essentially the so-called Brannan plan, a 
much maligned proposal, but one of the 
most sensible and humane which has been 
Proposed to date. 





The United States and U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
€ Appendix of the Recorp an article 





entitled “United States Gets Better Re- 
sults When It Bypasses U. N.,” written 
by Edward B. Simmons, and published 
in the Standard-Times of New Bedford, 
Mass. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

TEN YEARS OF THE U. N.—SoOvIeEtT’s GREATEST 

Hoax—UNITED STATES Gets BETTER RESULTS 

WHEN IT ByYPASSES U.N. 


(By Edward B. Simmons) 


Surest evidence that the United Nations 
cannot maintain the peace or _ protect 
against Communist aggression has been the 
foreign policy of the United States since the 
U. N. was founded. 

In every instance in which a foreign re- 
lations crisis was of such urgency and im- 
portance that failure could not be contem- 
plated, or risked, the United States has acted 
independently or in concert with other 
nations, outside of the U. N. 

This has been the pattern from aid to 
Greece and Turkey in 1946-47, only a year 
after the founding of the U.N., to the United 
States guaranty of money and protection 
for Egypt and Israel in August of 1955. 
Acting outside the U. N. has, generally, 
brought success; negotiations and action 
taken through the U. N. have meant failure. 

A notable example was the war in Korea, 
in which the United States made a brilliant 
contribution to permanent peace by acting 
alone and ordering United States troops to 
oppose a Communist aggression. There- 
after, under U. N. auspices, the cause of 
peace found failure in a stalemated war and 
an uneasy, already violated, armistice. 


PUBLIC SHARES UNITED STATES ATTITUDE 


The reluctance in official United States 
quarters to rely on the U.N. to safeguard the 
Nation’s interests now is shared by the pub- 
lic. When the Truman doctrine for aiding 
Greece and Turkey was announced, there 
were many protests against bypassing the 
U. N. Today, the administration’s inde- 
pendent policy for meeting issues like the 
Communist uprising in Guatemala and re- 
arming of Western Germany has full pub- 
lic support. A decision to act through the 
U. N. in these matters would have raised 
misgivings. 

The U. N. Charter, to be sure, provides 
for solving problems by “regional agencies 
or arrangements, or other peaceful means 
* * * ” provided “they are consistent with 
the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations.” 

However, the emphasis placed on the his- 
torical balance of power system—as in the 
rearming of Western Germany—and on 
alliances is indication that colective security 
under the U.N. has failed. Clearly the U. N. 
has been by-passed far more than ever was 
contemplated. 

A U. N. summary of debate in the ninth 
General Assembly of 1954 took notice of this 
condition: 

“The trend to go outside the United Na- 
tions in negotiating questions of world con- 
cern was deplored by a number of delegates 
as diminution of the rightful role of the 
organization. Another group of speakers 
maintained that since such meetings as the 
Geneva Conference (on Indochina) were 
countenanced by the charter, they did not 
affront the U. N. 

“Generally, there was a consensus that the 
position of the organization must not be 
weakened. Some believed it should be for- 
tified. Nearly all speakers used the question 
of so-called bypassing as a springboard 
from which to plunge into a search for the 


underlying causes, or what were deemed to. 


be the weaknesses of the U. N.” 
The wishful thinking of the Assembly de- 
bate apparently did not lead to any answer. 
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Bypassing of the U. N. has continued at even 
greater pace. 

The extent to which the United States, a 
co-founder and the underwriter of the U. N., 
has skipped the organization’s facilities in 
searching for free-world security is evident 
in these agreements: 

For the West, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization of 14 nations, and the more 
recent Western European Union of 7 nations. 

For the South, the Organization of Amer- 
ican States of 20 nations. 

For the East, the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization of eight nations. 

Acting independently, the United States 
last year signed military assistance pacts 
with nations like Honduras and Nicaragua, 
which happen to be the two border states 
of Guatemala, and a mutual assistance pact 
with the Nationalist China Government on 
Formosa. All were taken without consult- 
ing the U.N. 

Earlier, besides its unilateral steps in re- 
gard to Greece, Turkey, and Korea, the 
United States broke the Soviet blockade of 
Berlin by the famous airlift and promul- 
gated the gigantic Marshal plan for speeding 
free world economic recovery. 


SITUATION EMBARRASSING 


However, the United States Government 
has continued to pay lip-service praise to the 
virtues of acting through the U. N. a hypoc- 
risy that has more than once led to em- 
barrassment. 

Guatemala was an example. 

On June 18, 1954, U. N. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., little realizing what the 
next day would bring, rebuked the Soviet 
U. N. delegation for vetoing a request from 
Thailand for a U.N. inspection team. 

“I hope,” said Lodge, “that I will never live 
to see the day when a small country comes 
to the U. N. and asks for protection against 
war and is simply greeted with the question: 
‘What’s the hurry?’ ” 

On June 19, revolution broke out in Guate- 
mala, and that country’s U. N. delegate de- 
manded urgent Security Council action. The 
United States, loath to have the Soviet 
Union participate in a situation in which 
the Communist regime of Guatemala was be- 
ing overthrown, was forced to reverse itself. 

Ambassador Lodge declared the matter 
was no concern of the U. N., that Guatemala 
was not entitled to request U. N. interven- 
tion and that the Organization of American 
States was the proper arena for the dispute. 


HARD ON U. N. PRESTIGE 


It may have been the proper course for the 
United States, but it did not enhance the 
prestige of the U. N. 

When the United States has acted under 
U. N. auspices, as in Iran, freedom for Mo- 
rocco, liberation of United States airmen im- 
prisoned by Communist China, and in unifi- 
cation for Korea, the results have been 
unfortunate. 

As a result of the dilatory attitude of the 
U. N. of Arab problems, with which the 
United States was associated, American 
prestige has zoomed downward among the 
70 mililon Arabs. 

“Ten years ago, an American flag on a 
car was like a letter of recommendation from 
the Prophet,” one veteran United States ob- 
server has stated. “Today it is likely to be 
a@ good target.” (What the Arabs Think, 
by W. L. Polk.) 

The late Dr. Stephen B. L. Penrose, for 
many years president of the American Uni- 
versity in Beirut, Lebanon, which has 3,000 
students from 26 Arab States, said in the fall 
of 1954, “By a peculiar and unfortunate turn 
of circumstances, the situation is such that 
the Arabs in general now think of Russia as 
the exponent of liberalism, democracy and 
freedom, whereas the United States, in their 
minds, is all too frequently considered to 
stand for colonialism, imperialism and reac- 
tion.” (Quoted in Guideposts to the Future, 
by Gen. William H. Wilbur.) 
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In 1952, the American president of Cairo 
University stated that “American prestige 
in the Arab world has gone from 100 to 0 in 
the past 10 years.” 

PRESTIGE LOST IN KOREA 


The prestige and affection Americans built 
up in Korea by defending the free half of 
that country with their lives and helping it 
economically is rapidly being dissipated. 

Because United States troops have been 
assigned to protect the U. N.’s Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission, a Commu- 
nist-dominated unit that has incurred the 
enmity of South Koreans. 

The U. N. was completely ineffectual in 
gaining release of United States airmen cap- 
tured by Communist Chinese during the Ko- 
rean war. The General Assembly voted 
December 10, 1954, for “continuous and un- 
remitting” efforts to bring about the release 
of the 11 airmen and 475 other Americans 
of the U. N. Command. Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold traveled to Peiping. 
Nothing was accomplished in 8 months. 

Only direct United States talks with Com- 
munist Chinese representatives at Geneva 
in July 1955 secured the airmen’s release. 

It is little wonder that the older the U. N. 
grows, the more widespread is United States 
devotion to regional pacts and independent 
action in the interests of their and the rest 
of the free world’s security. 

Surely, it scarcely is a credit to the U. N.’s 
role that the American Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, has traveled more than 
250,000 miles in search of peace when the or- 
ganization charged with maintaining it is 
within 200 miles of Washington. 


The Family Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Big Business Must Not Replace 
Family Farms,” which appeared in the 
Tupelo Journal, of Tupelo, Miss., on 
November 10, 1955. 

I am greatly concerned about our 
overall agriculture situation, and par- 
ticularly as it relates to small- and 
family-size farm units. I do not believe 
that certain Department of Agriculture 
Officials understand the true value of our 
small- and medium-sized farmers and 
the important contribution they make 
to our economy and our American way 
of life. If a few owners continue to ac- 
quire all of our land in blocks of thou- 
sands of acres, then, in time, our great 
middle group of people will be driven 
from the land and there will be none left 
to be shared by our increasing popula- 
tion. When those of our great middle 
group no longer have a chance to own 
land and property from which they can 
make a living, then their independence 
and their freedom will be lost and our 
form of government will begin to dete- 
riorate. I strongly feel that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should give special 
attention to developing a program which 
would enable these farm famiiles to in- 
crease their standards of living and hold 
on to their land. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


Bic BUSINESS Must Not REPLACE FAMILY 
FaRM 


We had to look twice the other day to be- 
lieve the dateline on a news item we saw. 

The story concerned an address made by 
a high agricultural official. 

This is what he said: 

“Farming is no longer a way of life. It is 
big business. The Nation’s small farms are 
doomed.” 

That, we said to ourselves, sounds like a 
Russian official telling Soviet peasants they 
must give up their independence and join 
a collective. 

But the story wasn’t from Moscow. 
from Jackson, Miss. 

And the man who expressed the opinion 
that farming is no longer a way of life was 
not an Official of some Socialist state but 
the Deputy Administrator of the Federal 
Extension Service. 

It may be reasonably assumed, therefore, 
that the policy of our current national ad- 
ministration is resignation to the fact that 
agriculture must be turen over to big busi- 
ness—another way of saying that the Na- 
tion’s family farms must pass from the scene. 

And if this is the correct interpretation 
to put upon the remarks of Deputy Federal 
Extension Administrator P. V. Kepner in his 
address before Mississippi agricultural lead- 
ers in Jackson, then we are headed into an 
even more serious farm situation than has 
yet appeared evident. 

For if it has become the official policy of 
the United States Government to .consider 
family farms not worth the effort to preserve, 
then America is destined to lose one of her 
most valuable assets. 

It is easy to sit in Washington and get 
the idea that turning farming over to big 
business is the solution to all our problems. 

But we should remember that for 25 years 
Russia and other Communist countries have 
been trying to convince themselves that 
agriculture should be considered as big busi- 
ness rather than as a way of life. 

And thus far the Reds have got nothing 
for their trouble but a shortage of practically 
everything as day laborers simply fail to 
match the productivity of farmers tilling 
their own land. 

Theoretically, we know, big business is 
supposed to be efficient. 

But many big corporations are very in- 
efficient. 

The only reason they can get by is that 
when one inefficient factory loses money an- 
other efficient factory in the same corpora- 
tion will make a good profit and balance out 
the loss. 

America’s family farms, by contrast, are 
giving the public more and more each year 
for its dollar. 

Completely aside from so-called efficiency, 
however, should be America’s realization 
that the American way of life is not so much 
getting the maximum production out of 
men as it is building maximum character 
into them. 

And if any mode of living has ever been 
discovered which matches the family farm 
as a character developer, we have not heard 
of it. 


It is true that agriculture is changing 
and that 1 farmer can now handle more 
acres and more animals than he could 20 
years ago. 

But this is no excuse for turning agri- 
culture over to big business and replacing 
the family farm with a large commercial 
enterprise which knows nothing of the 
neighborliness and the devotion to the soil 
that have been typical of Americas’ farm 
families through the years. 

As Mr. Kepner commented, “Large farms 
may provide the solution to our present farm 
problems.” 


It was 


January 44 


But a national policy of substitutin 
business in agriculture for family type zs 
will create new problems that are far an 
Pmmagpscsen and more difficult to solye 

e temporar 
9 p y surpluses that now bother 

If, therefore, America wants ' 
different from the aging sees mae 
rope—stronger and sounder upon its found ; 
tions—we will make every possible effort " 
preserve the family farm. ” 

And we will preserve it not j 
of whatever degrees of olichina Pip 
possess but because it still is, as jt nd 
been for 100 years, a way of life that . 
velops traits of character that are at + 
heart of America’s greatness and Cannot be 
disposed of without serious and irreplaceatjs 
loss to our Nation. ” 


The Proposed Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
editorial pages have been centering at. 
tention on various aspects of the fam 
problem since the President presented 
his program to Congress on January 9, 
1956. The “soil-bank” proposal is the 
subject most widely discussed. Mr. Pres. 
ident, not because I agree with all its 
conclusions, but because it does showa 
general spirit of open-mindedness, an 
editorial from the Portland Oregonian 
of January 12, 1956, should be of wide 
interest. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 


Som Bank No SurRE SUCCESS—WOULD SHRINE 
WHEAT FARMS 


Most significant factor in the Eisenhowe 
two-part soil-bank proposal, so far as the 
Pacific Northwest is concerned, is that wheat 
growers are called upon to be the chie! 
depositors. 

Already the wheat farmers of America have 
diverted to other crops some 25 millic 
acres, through acreage allotments under the 
price-support program. President Eisel- 
hower wants them voluntarily to put aside 
12 million additional acres for 3 or 4 yealt 
until market-depressing surpluses are It 
duced to normal. Since wheat is the maj 
agricultural crop of this region, the propos 
is of special interest here. 

This proposed set-aside is part of the actt 
age reserve division of Mr. Eisenhower's soil 
bank plan. It is a sort of crash program— 
a deferred-production plan, he called it-# 
get rid of a large part ot the surplus of wheat 
which is choking granaries and laid-up ships. 
By sharply reducing production, the Pres 
dent hopes commodities now owned by tt 
Government can be used to supply some 0 
the market needs, bringing carryovers dol 
to normal levels in about 3 or 4 years. 

Other than wheat, cotton is the only com 
modity singled out by the President fo 
inclusion in the acreage reserve. Cottl 
planters would be expected to deposit 3 mil 
lion acres in this part of the soil baat 
Whether corn and rice should be included 
was left up to Congress. F 

Does this mean that wheat growers would 
have to carry the greater part of the final 
cial burden entailed in bringing Americal 
agriculture back into balance? The answe 
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“No.” They would be compensated by the 
: ernment, in cash or in kind, for the crops 
= might have grown on the soil-bank 
yo Presumably they would be no better, 
oie worse off than if they had harvested 
pie from the land, since the Government 

ayments would be proportionate and at an 
level. 

on long run, the wheat farmer would 
stand to gain from the plan in rising market 

rices as the surplus was reduced. 

They would not be permitted to crop or 
graze the soil bank acres—and this is good 
news to livestock men who have worried 
about the effects of a soil bank on their 
industry—but they would retain their his- 
toric acreage allotments. 

The second part of the Eisenhower soil 
pank is called the conservation reserve 
and {s @ more permanent program. The 
president proposed that some 25 million 
acres of land most needing conservation 
measures be diverted through this plan 
from crops to forage, trees and water stor- 
age. Throughout the country, in greater 
or lesser degree, he said, land is cultivated 
which sound conservation would have re- 
served to forage and trees. This results in 
wastage of soil and water resources and in 
production of commodities now in surplus. 

Any farmer would be eligible to partici- 
pate in this program, regardless of the crop 
he produces or the area where his farm is 
located. The Government would pay a fair 
share of the cost of establishing the con- 
servation use, sufficiently high to encourage 
participation, plus annual payments for a 
period of years depending on the time 
needed to establish the. use. 

Land put into the conservation reserve 
would be in addition to any land placed in 
the acreage reserve and would represent a 
reduction in ~ cultivated cropland. The 
farmer would agree to carry out sound soil 
and water conservation on the land and to 
refrain from cropping or grazing it for a 
specified period. 

If Congress acts in time, some $350 million 
will be invested in the conservation reserve 
during 1956. This would be in addition to 
the $250 million already provided under the 
present agricultural conservation program. 

The news columns have told briefly of 
scme of Mr. Eisenhower’s other suggestions 
to better the farmer’s lot. Notable are his 
proposals that dollars and cents limits be 
placed on price support loans to encourage 
efficient family-size farms but eliminate im- 
moderately sized payments to huge corpora- 
tion farms, and that sale of surplus to Iron 
Curtain countries be permitted. But the 
soil bank is the principal “new” approach 
to the farm problem. 

The question arises: Will it work? If the 
soil bank is adopted by Congress—and some 
form of it almost certainly will be, so 
strongly is it supported by farm organiza- 
tions and Congressmen of both parties—only 
time will tell whether it will be a major 
factor in a farm problem solution. Past ex- 
perience does not fill one with confidence. 

The New Deal sought to solve a similar 
Problem by paying farmers to take land out 
of production. Only World War II absorbed 
the surpluses. But cash was put into the 
pockets of the farmers and this the soil 
bank would do, too—but not soon enough, 
Politicians already are crying, to influence 
the November elections. 

Diversion of many millions of acres from 
wheat and cotton to other crops has not 
Solved the surplus problem, either, in more 
recent years. The cotton crop, said Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, was calculated at 10 mil- 
lion bales this year; instead, 15 million 
bales were harvested. Wheat production in 
1955 was 100 million bushels above demand 
despite the big reduction in acreage. 

By pouring on more fertilizer and other- 
Wise taking advantage of improved tech- 
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nology, more abundant crops can be grown 
on fewer acres. The wheat yield per acre 
in the United States Jumped from 18.1 to 
19.9 bushels between 1954 and 1955. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recommended to Congress 
that quantity allotments, rather than acre- 
age allotments, be set for cotton and that 
Congress consider similar action for other 
crops under marketing quotas. If wheat al- 
lotments were in bushels, rather than acre- 
age, lower yielding, but higher quality grain 
might be produced and the surphus problem 
lessened. 

A soil bank would present difficulties in 
administration. There would be haggling 
over what was a fair price to pay individual 
farmers for not growing crops. And who 
would see that livestock did not stray on to 
soil bank land to eat the grass that must not 
be grazed? 

Perhaps the soil bank is the best plan that 
can be produced at this time. But it should 
not be thought of as a cure-all. Other 
means must be pursued to help bring a 
healthy balance back to agriculture. One 
hopes Congress, in a desire to give farm in- 
come a preelection shot in the arm, will not 
couple it with some scheme, such as a re- 
turn to high, rigid supports, which could only 
do damage in the long run. 





Encroachment by the Federal Government 
on Rights of the States—News Articles 
and Editorials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, re- 
cently many articles and editorials have 
been published regarding the encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government on the 
rights of the States. I ask unanimous 
consent that many of these be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Greenville News of January 17, 
1956] 


FepERALS TRY To Run Loca Courts? 


It is becoming more and more apparent, 
as Ray Tucker points out in his column on 
this page, that the Federal Government, 
mainly through the Department of Justice, 
is bent upon more and more interference in 
what heretofore have been regarded as 
strictly local affairs. 

County and State courts and law-enforce- 
ment agencies are going to be kept under 
much closer Federal surveillance. The 
slightest complaint that someone has been 
denied the right to register or vote probably 
will result in an investigation. Outright 
harassment in some instances probably will 
occur. 

The United States Supreme Court recently 
has shown a predilection for reviewing State 
and county criminal cases, especially those 
arising in the South, where there may have 
been no Negroes on the trial jury or eligible 
for being drawn for service or when the 
defendant charges brutal treatment at the 
hands of law-enforcement officers. 

This Federal concern for basic rights 1s 
not all bad, of course. An accused person, 
or one who feels his federally guaranteed 
rights have been tampered with, should have 
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recourse to the courts of last resort. Only 
in that way can justice be preserved. 

But the cause of justice will be dealt a 
disservice and real freedom endangered if 
the Federal courts and the Department of 
Justice intend to try to run local law en- 
forcement and second guess every trial. 

As a case in point, the FBI, under orders 
from the Attorney General, is investigating 
the jury system in Cobb County, Ga. Such 
an investigation may be in order, especially 
as it relates to the possibility that Negroes 
may be deliberately kept off the jury lists. 
But the case which has provided the excuse 
for the investigation hardly warrants such 
cencern. 

In this case, the Supreme Court ordered 
a third trial of a Negro convicted of a 
heinous crime. While working on a road 
gang after conviction on two charges of 
assault with intent to commit robbery, the 
defendant entered a nearby home and raped 
a mother in the presence of her baby. Twice 
he was tried and sentenced to be electro- 
cuted. 

In the first trial, the county court ap- 
pointed counsel to defend him. In the sec- 
ond trial the defense lawyer was furnished 
by the NAACP. 

The main point on which the court or- 
dered the new trial was not the absence 
of Negroes from the jury panel. The court 
merely touched on that. The retrial was 
ordered because the trial court did not ap- 
point counsel for the defendant until after 
he had been indicted. It is our understand- 
ing that it is the usual court practice to 
appoint counsel only after a defendant is 
arraigned (which cannot be until after he 
is indicted) and telis the court he is unable 
to furnish himself with a lawyer. 

At any rate, the court’s mention of the 
jury matter apparently prompted the in- 
vestigation which has incensed Georgians 
and is causing concern in Congress. 

It could be that Georgia’s refusal to obey 
the antisegregation decision of the Supreme 
Court has a lot to do with the State’s being 
put on the spot in this matter. 





[From the Greenville News of January 17, 
1956 | 


HicH Courr Serzes Locan JURISDICTION 
(By Ray Tucker) 


WASHINGTON, January 16.—The Supreme 
Court’s unprecedented seizure of jurisdiction 
over the judicial and prosecuting processes 
in several county and State cases has 
alarmed and evoked bitter denunciation 
from Southern Members of Congress. They 
suspect that the tribunal is preparing the 
way to try to enforce its edict against segre- 
gation in public schools and parks. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
has mobilized his agency in the maneuver, 
including J. Edgar Hoover’s Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Under Brownell’s orders, 
FBI agents are investigating the method of 
selecting jurors in Cobb County, Ga. 
Brownell acted after the Supreme Court had 
reversed the death sentence conviction of a 
Negro, partly because no colored people 
served on the grand jury panel or the trial 
jury. 

Four Georgia Members, all of whom have 
served as county prosecuting attorneys, de- 
nounce both actions as unwarranted inter- 
ference on the flimsiest grounds. They 
charge that the grounds amount to an at- 
tempt to appease the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
which complains that the administration 
makes no effort to carry out the 20-month- 
old antisegregation decision. 

NEW CONCERN OF COURT 


Yn less publicized cases, the Supreme Court 
has shown new concern over the judicial 
conduct and procedure of county and State 
policemen and judges. It is extending the 
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Federal arm into faraway and questionable 
fields, in the opinion of many legislators, 
lawyers, and jurists. 

In a 9-year-old case, Chief Justice Earl 
Warren’s Court ordered the retrial of Stephen 
J. Herman. Herman was convicted in 1946 
on 30 counts of burglary, larceny, forgery, 
and false pretense in Pennsylvania, and given 
@ 10-year sentence. 

On the ground that Herman had been 
beaten up by police and not informed of 
his right to counsel, the Supreme Court 
ordered a court hearing of Herman’s allega- 
tions. He will be released, if he can convince 
the county court at this late date of the 
truth of his charges. 

In a Seattle case, the Supreme Court up- 
held a Federal circuit court of appeals order 
for a hearing of another defendant’s charges 
of police brutality in order to obtain a mur- 
der confession. 

Both defendants sought Federal relief after 
they had vainly exhausted all remedies in 
State courts. In delivering his opinion in 
the Herman matter, Justice Hugo Black an- 
nounced that the Supreme Court would fol- 
low the same procedure in all complaints of 
this kind. 

ASSUMPTION IN THE PAST 


In the past, acting on the assumption that 
county and State officials were closer to and 
more familiar with the facts, the high tri- 
bunal has generally refused to intervene in 
these cases. 

In view of the 9-year lapse in the Herman 
affair, for instance, it may be impossible to 
round up witnesses and police involved in 
his arrest and trial, especially as he was in- 
dicted on 30 counts for 4 different crimes. 

But this detailed checkup and policing of 
local courts by the Federal Government, with 
the use of FBI agents, may have far-reaching 
effects, in the opinion of many Congressmen, 
judges, lawyers, and editors in sensitive areas. 

It may be the weapon which the adminis- 
tration will employ against counties and 
States now engaged in seeking methods to 
invalidate the Supreme Court’s desegrega- 
tion fiat. It also promises to plunge the 
judiciary, Federal, State, and local, deep into 
political controversies on a national scale. 


[From the Columbia Record of January 13, 
1956] 


FEDERAL Arp MEANS FEDERAL TAXES 


Co._umesia, S. C.—Gov. George Bell Timmer- 
man, Jr.’s second annual message strongly 
condemns the idea of Federal aid for the pub- 
lic schools. 

“The propaganda for Federal aid,” he said, 
“is based upon a big political hoax, the 
claim of an acute shortage of school build- 
ings.” 

“The claim is simply untrue,” he declared. 
“More school buildings have been constructed 
in America within the last decade than dur- 
ing any other comparable period. The real 
need is to meet the normal increase in school 
enrollment, a need which can be met by 
the several States without resort to the 
Central Government. In South Carolina,” 
the Governor pointed out, “the State and 
school districts are meeting their construc- 
tion needs. ‘3 

“The effect of Federal aid would be to 
shift the major responsibility for levying 
taxes for school purposes from the State 
legislature to the Central Government,” the 
Governor pointed out. “Federal aid is sugar- 
coated Federal taxation. 

“It is a fanciful dream to think that the 
Federal Government could assume this tre- 
mendous expenditure without additional 
heavy taxation. * * * It is inconceivable 
that the Federal Government would cut vast 
expenditures for national defense, foreign 
aid, and public welfare assistance—and pub- 
lic debt service which it cannot cut—in order 
to give money to South Carolina for school 
purposes, 
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“The folly of Federal taxation for State 
services is demonstrated in the field of high- 
way user taxes—taxes levied in the name of 
better roads. In reality, much goes to sup- 
port other Federal programs. That is the 
reason additional heavy Federal taxation has 
been proposed for the pending Federal high- 
way construction program. 

“Propaganda for so-called Federal aid to 
education ignores these factors.” 


[From the Columbia Record of January 13, 
1956} 
SrukKes ELEVATED TO CHIEF JUSTICESHIP 


The elevation of Associate Justice Taylor 
H. Stukes of Manning to the chief justiceship 
of the South Carolina supreme court will 
meet with wide acclaim. 

Justice Stukes, who succeeds Chief Justice 
Gordon Baker, now resigning, has been a 
member of the court since February 29, 1940. 

He has demonstrated on the bench both a 
deep knowledge of the law and a capacity for 
logical thinking as well as the judicial atti- 
tude that South Carolina expects of its 
judges and justices. 

Graduated in the law, cum laude, from 
George Washington University, Justice 
Stukes served in both the House and Senate 
of the General Assembly of South Carolina, 
being named as speaker pro tempore of the 
house and president pro tempore of the sen- 
ate during his service which encompassed 
two eras of financial crisis for the State. He 
was a member of the house when the State 
was embarking on the program of indirect 
taxation in order to relieve the burden on 
real property and a member of the senate 
when the depression produced the State's 
worst financial crisis. His counsel was of 
importance in solving both crises. 

He was still serving in the senate when 
in 1940 he was named associate justice to 
till out the unexpired term of M. L. Bonham, 
elevated to the chief justiceship. 

As chief justice, Mr. Stukes can be counted 
upon to lead the court in adhering to the 
constitution as written. For he is a con- 
servyative in the proper meaning of the word. 


[From the New York Times of January 19, 
1956] 


IN THE NATION—DOUGLAS ON CONSTRUING THE 
CONSTITUTION 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, January 18.—The latest of 
the protean activities of William O. Douglas, 
only one of which—though the most im- 
portant and concentrated— is his service as 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, is a 
study of constitutional interpretations by 
the judges of India. This part of his new 
book, “We the Judges” (Doubleday & Co.), 
published tomorrow, is of special interest 
to lawyers and students of law. But the 
chief interest and significance of the book 
are supplied by Justice Douglas’ comment 
on the processes and principles by which 
the Constitution should be construed by the 
Supreme Court. 


Justice Douglas has sometimes dissented 
from Bill of Rights interpretations on which 
a@ majority of his brethren have united. 
Therefore his outline of what should be the 
thinking of the Supreme Court when it re- 
solves constitutional issues must be viewed 
as personal. But it exactly describes the 
Court’s reasoning in the vital matter of 
segregation by race in the public schools. 
And it has produced other rulings for which 
the losing lawyers—and often court dis- 
senters—have denied any authority in the 
national charter or the statutes. In these 
instances the Supreme Court has been 
charged with “legislating,” or “amending 
the Constitution,” to carry out the personal 
predilections of the judges. 


PRINCIPLE OF DECISION 


Such charges are in effect that the Su- 
preme Court has violated the following 
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principle of decision which Douglas }, 
down in his chapter, The Judiciary: ” 

“From age to age, the problem of constity. 
tional adjudication is the same. It is to ki 
the power of government unrestraineg by the 
social or economic theories that one Set of 
judges may import into the Constitution,» 

This passage, standing alone, is vulnerabj, 
to the standard criticism that has been Made 
of the Supreme Court when the Majority of 
its members were the appointees of succeed. 
ing Presidents of the same politica] Party 
and began overturning long-standing ryjj 
made by their predecessors. It has been the 
stock attack on the Court throughout its 
history, most recently on the so-called Roose. 
velt Court whose appointments began in 
1937. And Douglas has been one of the chiet 
targets. 

A TWO-WAY STATEMENT 

The justice proceeds to anticipate ang 
challenge that charge by continuing the 
passage as follows: 

“|The problem] is to keep one age unfet. 
tered by the fears or limited vision of anoth. 
er. * * * A fundamental tenet of faith that 


« has evolved from our long experience as a 


Nation * * * is this: If the social and ego. 
nomic problems of State and Nation can be 
kept under political management of the 
people, there is likely to be long-run 
stability.” 

But immediately thereafter Douglas gives 
new life to the charge, particularly as made 
against “the Roosevelt Court” of which he 
was an important component, by adding: “It 
is when a judiciary with life tenure seeks to 
write its own social and economic creed into 
the charter that instability is created.” 
This illustrates the difficulty of the task the 
author set for himself in laying down gen- 
eral guides to decision. For the sum of these 
passages is that he advocates a judicial end- 
product which he decries as a_ judicial 
principle. 

TO FIT EACH GENERATION 

This inconsistency, however, does not long 
detain Douglas in arguing for the proposi- 
tion that overruling standing constitutional 
interpretations is periodically necessary if 
the Nation is to meet and master the sudden 
storms of an era. 

“A judge” he writes “looking at a con- 
stitutional decision may have compulsions 
to revere past history and accept what once 
was written. But he remembers above all 
else that it is the Constitution which he 
swore to support and defend, not the gloss 
which his predecessors may have put on it. 
So he comes to formulate his own views 
* * * [instead of subjecting his thinking] 
to men long dead and unaware of the prob- 
lems of the age in which he lives. * * *” 

“Stare decisis (standing by prior judicial 
rules and principles) in constitutional law 
must give way before the dynamic comp0- 
nents of history. Then the cycle starts 
again. Today’s new decision becomes & 
coveted anchorage for new vested interests. 
The former proponents of change acquire an 
acute conservatism. It takes * * * a new 
generation to catch the broader vision which 
may require the undoing of the work of their 
predecessors. That is the way it must be 
if the Constitution is to remain a living, 
vital force in the affairs of each generation.” 

Or, in other words, the Constitution 1s, 
and must be, what the current Supreme 
Court majority says it is, and vary with 
changing times. Inevitably it follows that 
justices will continue to “write their own 
social and economic creeds into the charter.” 


[From the Columbia State of January 17, 
1956] 
THE TIMES RELENTS? 

The New York Times editorially took 4 
dim view of the result of the Virginia school 
election, seeing in it victory for the integra- 
tionists rather than for the segregationists. 
This was in line with the general attitude 
of the Times on the school problem, 
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arthur Krock of the Times Washington 


has written an article which is much 
listic and which takes notice of the 
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viewpoint. Mr. Krock’s article, 
be considered as further evidence 
that the dawn may be breaking, is reprinted 
on this page today. Two of Mr. Krock’s per- 
tinent paragraphs read as follows: 

“The Federal Constitution was drafted and 
ratified on the general understanding that 
it reserved to the States the full possession 
of their ‘local rights.’ ; 

“For many years it was established, judi- 
cially and legislatively, in the United States, 
that one of these ‘full possessions’ was the 
attern of public-school education financed 
py the State taxpayers. When the Supreme 
court, in 1954, banned public-school segre- 
gation on & simple sociological argument, dis- 
regarding all historical and legal complex- 
ities, it reversed longstanding precedents by 
which the school systems of a number of 
States had been deeply entrenched.” 

For the New York Times, Mr. Krock has 


said a lot. 





[From the Columbia State of January 17, 
1956] 

CourT OPINION “SOCIOLOGICAL”—VIRGINIA’S 

Protest LooMS LARGE BY EVERY STAND- 


ARD 
(By Arthur Krock, in the New York Tmes) 


WASHINGTON, January 11.—When Virginia 
in 1788 ratified the Constitution of the United 
States on assurances from James Madison, 
father” of the national charter, and Edmund 
Randolph, that the Central Government 
would “take no more sovereignty from the 
States” than was necessary to “protect and 
defend it,” the prestige of Virginia was effec- 
tive in routing the opposition in a sufficient 
number of other States to put the Consti- 
tution in force. Up to then ratification was 
amatter of grave doubt. And the margin in 
the Virginia convention itself was only 10 
votes because there, though Jefferson, Wash- 
ington, and Marshall supported Madison and 
Randolph, those who did not accept the lat- 
ter's statement were led by Patrick Henry, 
George Mason, and Richard Henry Lee. 

Virginia is no longer the leader of the na- 
tional political thought in the twentieth 
century. But its prestige remains very great 
in the South, where exists the principal 
problem created by the Supreme Court’s 
public school desegregation order. And the 
moderate Gray plan by which Virginians 
have sought to preserve their public school 
system, and still not require white or col- 
ored citizens either to send their children 
to mixed schools or find some other way to 
have them educated if they can, will impress 
States that have turned to outright defiance 
of the Supreme Court's decison. 

The court may hold that the Virginia plan 
{s evasion; Virginia may resort to another 
and another; for, as its political leader, Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrp, said, “We are in for a 
long-drawn-out struggle, and may have to 
shift strategy from time to time.” But citi- 
zens who would preserve the Federal system, 
including compulsory arbitration by the Su- 
preme Court of all major disputes between 
the central government and the States, will 
best serve their objective by taking into ac- 
count the background of the overwhelming 
vote of Virginia this week for the first of a 
series of orderly public referenda to solve 
the desegregation problem on a community- 
by-community basis. 

LEGAL PRECEDENTS OVERTURNED 


The Federal Constitution was drafted and 
ratified on the general understanding that 
it reserved to the States the full possession 
of their “local rights.” 

For many years it was established, judi- 
clally and legislatively in the United States, 
that one of these “full possessions” was the 
Pattern of public school education financed 
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by the State taxpayers. When the Supreme 
Court, in 1954, banned public school segre- 
gation on a simple sociological argument, 
disregarding all historical and legal com- 
plexiiies, it reversed long-standing preced- 
ents by which the school systems of a num- 
ber of States had been deeply entrenched. 

“In a very real sense,’’ commented Kelly 
and Harbison in “The American Constitu- 
tion” (W. W. Norton & Co., 1955), Chief Jus- 
tice Warren’s opinion for a unanimous court 
“amounted to a piece of judicial legislation.” 
Those who hold this to be the right and 
duty of the Supreme Court, when, in its 
view, changing domestic conditions and in- 
ternational considerations call for the exer- 
cise of judicial supremacy over the other 
Federal branches and the States, applauded 
this particular exercise as “statesmanship.” 
But the late John W. Davis, who was at least 
as good a constitutional lawyer as any mem- 
ber of the present court, argued that the 
tribunal has no such powers. 

A STATEWIDE SENTIMENT 

In southern Virginia, where the problem 
evoked by the desegregation decision is an 
acute condition and not a consequence of 
cruel prejudice, the vote Monday for the new 
approach was overwhelming. But in the 
Shenandoah Valley and southwest Virginia, 
where Negroes are in a small minority, there 
was also a large affirmative vote for the 
plan in response to its endorsement as a 
flexible method of integration by Byrp and 
former Governors Darden and Battle. Even 
in the Virginia suburbs of Washington, 
where the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald attacked the plan incessantly, the margin 
against it was much smaller than the oppo- 
sition expected. 

Thus by every democratic measurement 
of public opinion a great majority of one of 
the most law-abiding States of the Union, 
notable also for enlightened interracial con- 
ditions and for the equitable administration 
of justice, was registered against inflexible 
legal integration in the public schools. 
Those who in advance of the vote assailed 
the Gray plan as “defiance of the Constitu- 
tion,” on the very concrete point stated by 
Charles Evans Hughes that ‘the Constitu- 
tion is what the judges say it is,” are now 
arrayed against a large majority of the citi- 
zens of the State that brought about the 
Philadelphia convention in which that Con- 
stitution was drafted under the leadership 
of Virginians, and for many years was con- 
strued by the Supreme Court and Congress 
to legalize color segregation in the public 
schools. 

If desegregation is to be accomplished 
without great social and political disturb- 
ance, or the decay of the public school system 
in the South, Virginia’s effort to do that will 
contribute importantly to the result. 


[From the Columbia State of January 17, 
1956 |} 
THE VIRGINIA DECISION—-NORTHERN LECTURES 
HURT—COMPULSION CALLED ISSUE 
(By Raymond Moley) 

It is not going to help reasonable men in 
their quest for a reasonable solution of the 
problem of school segregation for northern 
voices like that of the New York Times to 
direct emotional lectures toward the South- 
ern States. The Times editorially said that 
the recent Virginia plebiscite on the subject 
“represents an emotional and almost desper- 
ate reaction against the clearly defined shape 
of things to come.” 

There are many millions of us who are 
unwilling to accept from the Times or any 
other single authority a definition of “the 
clearly defined shape of things to come” on 
this or on any other subject. 

It is, moreover, interesting to note that 
among those millions unwilling to permit 
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the editor and publisher of the Times to en- 
joy a monopoly of enlightment are the dis- 
tinguished Arthur Krock, for many years 
head of the Times’ Washington Bureau, and 
John N. Popham, the Times’ regional cor- 
respondent from the South. It is interest- 
ing to note that the more remote the Times 
people are from the problem, the more cer- 
tain they are that they have the only pos- 
sible solution. 

The State of Virginia, certainly not less 
enlightened than some of its northern fel- 
low Commonwealths, is recognizing that the 
problem posed by the Supreme Court in 
its historical opinion in 1954 requires a 
policy of cautious preparation for circum- 
stances that it hopes will not be confronted, 
but that are quite possible. Specifically, 
the voters of the State by an overwhelming 
vote have said that they may have to abol- 
ish their public school system rather than 
submit to compulsory integration. The vote 
authorized the calling of a constitutional 
convention which will consider the amend- 
ment of the present constitution of the State 
to permit State funds to be appropriated for 
private schools. 

We in the North should understand that 
the issue is no longer the simple question 
whether white and Negro children shall at- 
tend the same schools. The issue is com- 
pulsion, either for or against segregation. 

In a very reasonable speech last May, a 
young North Carolinian, A. Reed Sarratt, Jr., 
editorial writer for the Winston-Salem Jour- 
nal, stated the problem this way: 

“The Supreme Court has said that laws 
requiring segregated schools violate the 14th 
amendment. The Court has not said that 
enforced mixing of the races in the schools 
must be substituted for enforced segrega- 
tion. * * * The Court has not replaced one 
compulsion with another. * * * It is my be- 
lief that North Carolina could remove all 
legal compulsion for segregation in the 
schools without causing much change in the 
present racial composition of the student 
bodies of the schools. But the social pat- 
terns which have governed relations between 
the races should not be expected to change. 
If there is any change it will be slow.” 

This view, expressed by Sarratt, was en- 
dorsed by responsible public officials and 
educators in his State. It may not be the 
final answer, but it points to a factor which 
has fundamental roots in human nature. 
Americans don’t like prohibitions. They 
don’t like to be told that they must do or 
not do things. Perhaps with a removal of 
compulsions, coupled with a recognition of 
the differences among school districts which 
must be left to the districts themselves for 
adjustment, we shall arrive at a working ar- 
rangement acceptable to all but those who 
would arbitrarily impose upon the future 
their own concept of morality and justice. 


TS RTD 


The Late James NicLaughlin 


SPEECH 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in the constant flow of life, the 
mystery of death, which we must all ex- 
perience, always seems just a little be- 
yond our comprehension. Particularly 
is this emphasized when the experience 
of death comes to one very close to us, 
when it comes to a friend, a dear relative, 
a mother, father, cr someone very dear. 
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It is with a very sad heart and with a 
great effort to understand that I take 
this moment to bring to the attention of 
the Congress the passing of a very great 
friend, Mr. James McLaughlin, of Wo- 
burn, Mass., a longtime friend of my 
husband’s, the Honorable John Jacob 
Rogers, who was a Member of Congress 
for many years, and an equally loyal and 
devoted friend of mine through all my 
years of public service. It is difficult for 
me to comprehend the great work of rep- 
resenting my Fifth District of Massa- 
chusetts in the Congress without his de- 
voted friendship, wise counsel, and con- 
stant help. 

Mr. James McLaughlin possessed an 
eminently respected character. He was 
loved by all, regardless of their station 
in life. He was a friend who could be 
depended upon for help wherever and 
whenever help was necessary. He was 
interested in the welfare of and improve- 
ment of his city. He was devoted to 
doing good for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. He was a strong and 
loyal American patriot. 

The death of Mr. McLaughlin was due 
to overwork. An excellent newspaper 
reporter, during his newspaper days, he 
covered many famous events and wrote 
many famous stories for the press. For 
many years he wrote a feature article 
for the Boston Globe and was a corres- 
pondent for the Associated Press. Dur- 
ing the latter years of his life he en- 
tered the Government service in the De- 
partment of Social Security, and the 
work he did there in helping so many 
of his fellowmen will always be remem- 
pered. Always he had time to do just 
something more for somebody. Never 
sparing his strength, he worked long 
hours in his job and for his friends. 

Mr. McLaughlin was blessed in life 
with a very fine and wonderfully re- 
spected family. He is survived by his 
attractive and charming wife, Christine, 
4 daughters and 1 son, a sister and 9 
grandchildren. It is a wonderful family 
who, like their father, are friendly and 
generous and unselfish. 


Although death came to James Mc- 
Laughlin suddenly, I know he was pre- 
pared to receive it, for he lived a fine, 
Godly, Christian life, and knew so well 
that in spite of all of its beauty, life on 
earth is just a temporary sojourn. 

Included here in my remarks, I am 
submitting a report of the life of James 
McLaughlin from the Woburn Times, a 
fine daily newspaper, on the staff of 
which he once served. It is a fine de- 
scription of the life of James McLaugh- 
lin, who devoted his life to his com- 
munity, his country, and his friends: 
JAMES MCLAUGHLIN FUNERAL RITES To TAKE 

PLACE FRIDAY 

The funeral of James A. McLaughlin, vet- 
eran newspaper reporter and public infor- 
mational executive, will be held from his 
late home, 35 Sturgis Street, Friday at 8:15 
a.m. Solemn High Mass of Requiem will be 
celebrated at St. Charles Church at 9 o’clock 
followed by burial at Calvary Cemetery, Wo- 
burn. 

The sudden death of Mr. McLaughlin was 
received with a shock of grief in the city 
where he was known as an active, virile, and 
resourceful member of the fourth estate 
with his finger on the pulse of current events 
at all times. While returning from his office 
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in Waltham, where he was regional director 
of the Social Security Administration in the 
area which extends from Newton to Fram- 
ingham, he was stricken behind the wheel 
of his car on Lexington Street, this city. A 
truck driver was in the act of giving the 
McLaughlin car a push with his machine 
and he noted that the operation was faulty 
but snow on the rear window of the car cut 
off the truckman’s vision. 

William Murphy, cab operator for the Wo- 
burn Cab Co., who was approaching noted 
the strange happenings and he signalled to 
the truck driver to stop, as the McLaughlin 
car came into the side of the road. He saw 
the driver slumped over the wheel but still 
breathing. Murphy sent a message over the 
taxicab radio to the desk in Woburn Square 
and’ Joseph Kelleher operator of the com- 
pany, called the police. Sgt. Edward E. Reil 
and Officer Edward J. McColgan rushed to 
the scene in the ambulance and the victim 
was pronounced dead shortly after his arri- 
val at the hospital. Rev. James J. Cullinan 
of St. Charles Church administered the last 
rites. 

The fascinating and productive career of 
Jim McLaughlin as a newspaperman dates 
back to 1912 when he was an office boy on 
the old Woburn News. He did not possess 
a formal education but by self-appliance 
and an inherent ability in the newsgath- 
ering field, he held very important assign- 
ments in news coverage and informational 
center administration. He was a reporter’s 
reporter always quite willing to discuss an- 
gles of the developments of a story with 
reporters from rival newspapers and he was 
considered outstanding in his thoroughness 
of investigation, mentally locating the back- 
bone of a story and his ability in literary 
formation in presenting his version to the 
reading public. 

His range of coverage ranged from famous 
murder cases which he covered for the Bos- 
ton metropolitan dailies to concerning Bos- 
ton City Hall for the Boston Post during 
one of the several news-developing admin- 
istrations of Mayor James M. Curley. He 
was considered among the staff of Boston 
newspapers as one of the best and in cases 
where sordidness and sadness smeared with 
a breath of scandal to the detriment of 
an innocent family, he was not considered 
a good reporter, as his human inclinations 
and his appreciation of the happiness and 
humanity of his fellowman inspired to play 
it down in such instances. He had inci- 
dently dedicated his life and talents to the 
uplift of his neighbor and his neighbor 
Was everybody. The revealing testimony of 
those who worked with him or under his 
direction bespeak the kindness and consid- 
eration of the man and a person in trouble 
would not employ a better defender than 
Jim McLaughlin who went to the lengths 
to extend a helping hand and to convince 
those in whose hands the ultimate decision 
in a case rested. His acts were many and 
without compensation, or any desire for 
reward. He was a family man, deeply con- 
cerned about the trappings and proper de- 
velopment of his children mentally and phys- 
ically. He was methodical in the exe- 
cution of his duties and he was well in- 
formed in whatever field his talents brought 
him. 

Mr. McLaughlin was born in Woburn, 
March 29, 1892, the son of the late Dennis J. 
McLaughlin and Mary Healy McLaughlin. 
He attended the grammar schools and left 
to assist his family. While attached to the 
Woburn News as an Office boy, he took 
courses in Burdett College. From office boy 
he was promoted to sports reporter and his 
youthful masterpieces were his version of 
the prize fights then conducted in Lyceum 
Hall. From the Woburn News he went to 
the Woburn Daily Times, where he covered 
City Hall, politics, obituaries and general 
news events. He entered the Woburn Daily 
Times in 1913 and left for a time to become 
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a member of the Boston Post city staff, g 
ing which time he covered Boston City ian 
court stories and famous accidents, ; 

The reporter had a fling at politics an 
was elected alderman in ward 1, ang : 
1918 he was elected city clerk at which time 
he returned to the Woburn Daily Times 4s 
the news reporter. He became loca] Corre 
spondent for the Boston Post and then “ 
came district man for the Boston Globe 
which position he has held for thirty yeas 
In addition to general coverage of his district 
Mr. McLaughlin wrote feature articles to 
the Globe. He was also local Correspondent 
for the Associated Press and covereg elec. 
tions in this district for the wire service fo 
the past 32 years. He also covered Stories 
for the old Lowell Courier Citizen ang 
later the Lowell Sun and his Coverage also 
appeared on the Boston Record and Boston 
American, Hearst newspapers. Mr. McLaugh. 
lin was dean of local newspapermen not only 
in longevity of service but in the variety and 
scope of his news-gathering activities, In 
the city government, he was also a member 
of the board of assessors from 1927 to 193} 

In 1934, Mr. McLaughlin entered the Gor. 
ernment service in informational or public 
relations work. His first assignment was 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, where 
his work was noteworthy for the many local 
hardship cases he handled for Woburnites 
because of his desire to serve. He then went 
on to the Federal Housing Administration 
and then to Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. For the past 6 years, Mr. McLaugh. 
lin was regional director for the Social Se. 
curity Administration in the Waltham dis. 
trict. 

The deceased is survived by his wife, 
Christine (McDonald) McLaughlin, four 
daughters, Mrs. Lillian Hooban of West Rox- 
bury, Mrs. Rachel Palmer of Woburn, Mrs, 
Christine Drew formerly of Atlanta, Ga, 
now of Reading, Mass., Janet McLaughlin, of 
Woods Hole, Mass., and one son, James A, 
McLaughlin, Jr., a student at St. Michael's 
College in Winooski, Vt., a sister, Maude Mc- 
Laughlin of Woburn, and nine grandchildren, 


Providing Hospitalization and Care for the 
Mentally Ill of Alaska 


SPEECH 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 18, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6376) to provide 
for the hospitalization and care of the mel- 
tally ill of Alaska, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chait- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
need. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us is 
an administrative measure. The bill is 
a great improvement over any measure 
we have had heretofore for the mentally 
ill. This House and the committee in the 
past several years have considered bills 
for the mentally ill of Alaska. I do wish 
to point out, however, that the require- 
ments set up, the standards set up, by 
the American Psychiatric Association, 
adopted in the measure, are very high 
standards. I hope that the Territory or 
the new State can follow them. Whet 
they do the expense will be great. 1 
wish all States in the Union were in a po- 
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to adopt such standards and to 
follow them. Even though they are not 
followed in toto, I think we should make 
the effort to have as high standards as 


Je. 
ri want to call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to several provisions of the bill. 
there is a provision in section 371 of 
title I that provides $6 million for the 
care of the mentally ill. The money is 
given to the Territory, $1 million the 
frst year and then tapers off to $200,- 

00 in 1966. After 1966 it is proposed 

that the Territory assume all the costs 

of the mentally ill. The gentleman from 

New York (Mr. O’BRIEN! has said he 

would oppose any further grants to the 

Territory. The taxpayer gets off right 

easy for the care as of now. It costs be- 

tween $6 and $7 a day for the care of 
the mentally ill at the Morningside Hos- 
pital in Portland, Oreg. I predict the 

costs under this bill may reach $25 a 
day. Alaska after the 10-year period or 
after the hospital is constructed must 
pear that cost. I hope that is crystal 
clear. 

It has been costing the Government 
through the Interior Department an 
average of about $800,000 a year to care 
for an average of 345 mentally ill that 
are generally taken care of at the Morn- 
ingside Hospital in Portland. 

I visited the hospital and was amazed 
at the splendid care the patients were 
receiving. I am not familiar with the 
economic arrangements or the money 

hat may have been made by the Morn- 
ingside Hospital. I do know it has cost 
an average of about $181 a month for a 
psychiatric patient. I do not know 
where in this country we could go and 
get care at the rate of $181 a month. It 
costs an average of about $24 a day in 
most psychiatric hospitals in the United 
States, so there is quite a wide spread 
between $181 a month and $24 a day. 

Texpect to support the bill. I do have 
an amendment or two I should like to 
suggest. One of the amendments to the 
bill, which gives the Territory 1 million 
acres of land, was my amendment. We 
increased it from 500,000 to a million 
acres. I think it might be well to spell 
it out a little more clearly, as the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CoLMER], of 
the Committee on Rules, said this morn- 
ing, that the funds might well be ear- 
marked for the use of the Territory in 
Tunning the mental institution. I be- 
lieve such an amendment will be offered 
to the bill, and it will receive my support. 

The other point I wish to call to your 
attention is section 372, which provides 
an outright grant of $6 million. That 
would be $12,500,000 in 10 years, but the 
grant is $6 million. The construction 
grant is $6.5 million. 

I call your attention to the word “con- 
struction.” We spell it out in the report 
aS Meaning not only the construction 
but the initial equipment of buildings, 
Including medical transportation facili- 
ties, the architects’ and engineering fees, 
and the cost of the land to be acquired 
by the Territory. In other words, the 
Territory has no financial responsibil- 
ity—not a thin dime of their own in this 
building—ri do not think that right. 

It iS a princile with me that we should 
hot give an outright grant without re- 
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quiring some responsibility on the part 
of the people of Alaska. In other words, 
in the Hill-Burton bill we provide for a 
matching of funds. Alaska has shared 
very generously in the hospital-con- 
struction bill and the Hill-Burton provi- 
sions of the bill, and I think it is right. 

I am going to vote for the bill, whether 
my amendment is adopted or not, but I 
am going to offer an amendment which 
would require the Territory to match 
funds that are made available by the 
United States Treasury. We follow that 
in our Federal aid, with our highway pro- 
gram, and with the Hill-Burton bill. If 
we are going to give them a complete 
hospital without any effort on their part, 
no responsibility at all, I think the prin- 
ciple is wrong. If we are going to do 
that for this Territory we ought to do it 
for the other Territories and we ought 
to do it fcr the other States in the Union. 
With that in mind, I expect to offer at 
the proper time such an amendment. In 
other words, let us have it on the prin- 
ciiple of matching that has prevailed in 
this country and throughout the Terri- 
tories for many years. 

As I said at the beginning, I think this 
is a good bill. It is not a perfect bill. It 
can be improved. Whether the two 
amendments I hope will be offered are 
adopted or not, I expect to support the 
bill. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O’BrIEn] on his 
splendid handling of the bill, and also 
the committtee that went to Alaska to 
investigate closely, on the job, the men- 
tal health problem in Alaska. The prob- 
lems of Alaska are such that they must 
look to Congress for help. Perhaps some 
day when they become a State they can 
assume all obligations. They can if we 
give them not less than 50 percent of 
their 375 million acres of land. It was 
my intention that by increasing from 
500,000 to 1 million acres of land granted 
the Territory that they could use the 
proceeds of the land to run the hospital 
and for other expenses of government. 
Some day they should control their 
lands. In my opinion there is a great 
future for Alaska. Great untold re- 
sources that might make it one of the 
rich States. I trust they use their re- 
sources wisely. 





Did Betsy Ross Make the First Stars 
and Stripes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there has always been a great 
deal of discussion as to whether Besty 
Ross made the first Stars and Stripes. 

The Sons of the American Revolution 
of Pennsylvania appointed a very dis- 
tinguished committee to study this sub- 
ject. The committee was headed by the 
noted patriot and former judge, Eugene 
C. Bonniwell, of Philadelphia. 
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The committee has made a most in- 
teresting report, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

EPORT OF COMMITTEE To DETERMINE WHETH= 

ER BETSY ROSS MADE THE FIRST STARS AND 

STRIPES 


The committee to determine whether Bet- 
sy Ross made the first Stars and Stripes begs 
leave to present its report. 

There exists no official record that Betsy 
Ross made the first Stars and Stripes. Nor 
Goes any Official record exist showing that 
she did not or that any other person was the 
first to make it. 

The principal evidence that she was the 
first is her own statement and the affidavits 
of her daughters, nieces, nephews, and grand- 
children that they heard her story from her 
own lips. 

Ter statement was that about 1 month 
before the Declaration of Independence she 
was visited at her upholstery shop on Arch 
Street in Philadelphia by George Washing- 
ton, Robert Morris, and George Ross, whom 
she regarded as a committee of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and that Washington asked 
her to make a flag according to a design 
shown her; that at her suggestion the de- 
sign was slightly altered and that shortly 
thereafter a new colored design was sent her, 
from which she made a flag. 

Although this story was doubtless repeated 
to many others, in addition to her relatives, 
there is no evidence that it was denied by any 
of her contemporaries. Nor is there any evi- 
dence that any of her contemporaries doubt- 
ed the honesty and truthfulness of this 
Quaker lady or her daughters or the other 
relatives who signed the affidavits. 

Before discussing the arguments that de- 
serve some consideration, it might be well to 
merely mention the statements that have 
been published without the slightest evi- 
dence to support them. They are: That the 
tradition was invented by somebody in re- 
cent years; that it was exploited for some- 
body’s benefit; that Betsy was an unprin- 
cipled person who sought to make capital 
out of the story; that. no one took the pains 
to contradict it; that the story is of the 
legendary type; that if Betsy made a flag in 
an Arch Street house, it was made after a 
design that had been conceived and woven 
somewhere else and her contribution was no 
more than her labor in sewing on some stars. 

The chief reason that makes historians 
hesitate to accept the story is the absence of 
any Official record of the event, either in the 
minutes of the Continental Congress or in 
any Official document. 

However, it is not to be expected that, 
while the Colonies were still under British 
rule and the British flag, the Congress would 
have taken official action on, or spread upon 
its minutes, a motion to have a national 
flag. In fact, one of the published argu- 
ments purporting to prove the falsity of 
Betsy Ross’s statement is that the tradition 
practically charges Washington and the rest 
of the committee with seeking to establish 
and set up a national ensign before we had 
even declared ourselves a free people with 
an independent government and without any 
delegated authority to do so. 

It is well known that Robert Morris was 
chairman of a secret committee on military 
supplies, although there is no record of this 
in the Journal of Congress. If it was in this 
capacity that he visited Betsy Ross, it is un- 
thinkable that his action would have been 
made a matter of record. 

Washington’s desire to have the colors 
ready even before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is shown in his letter to General 
Putnam, dated Philadelphia, May 28, 1776, 
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desiring him to speak to the several Colonies 
“to hurry them to get their colors done.” 

As a matter of fact, the only official nota- 
tion concerning the stars and stripes is a 
brief paragraph, tucked among many others 
in the Journal of Congress for June 14, 1777, 
that the resolution to have it made the na- 
tional flag was adopted. There is no Official 
record in the Journal of Congress or else- 
where of when such a resolution was intro- 
duced, or who introduced it—whether a 
member of a committee, or what brought it 
about, or whether there was a preliminary 
discussion or any debate on the motion. 
Even the official proclanration of its adoption 
was not made until 3 months later. 

It has been suggested that, as June 14, 
1777 was a time of rushed preparations to 
meet General Howe’s expected attack on Phil- 
adelphia, Congress passed many measures 
that day and that the note on the flag 
resolution may have been the hasty passage 
of a long-delayed measure, in order to give 
official sanction to the colors for ships, or 
the hasty recording of @ resolution passed 
some time previously. 

It should be remembered that the Grand 
Union or Cambridge flag was never author- 
ized by Congress nor mentioned in its 
Journal. 

As proof that the army had no Stars and 
Stripes in December 1776, it is stated that it 
was not used in the battles at Trenton and 
Princeton. Yet Peale, who commanded a 
company at these and other battles and who 
was known to have been particular in mat- 
ters of historical record, painted the Stars 
and Stripes in his picture of Washington at 
Princeton, which was begun in the year of 
that victory. Similarly Trumbell, Washing- 
ton’s aide-de-camp at the start of the war, 
who fought in several battles and who was 
known for his fidelity to historical details, 
made three paintings soon after the war, 
which showed the Stars and Stripes in all. 

There is no evidence that Washington or 
any of his contemporaries found fault with 
these paintings. 

Fow, however, thinks he has demolished 
this pictorial evidence by stating that West 
painting of William Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians and Leutze in his painting of Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware used their 
imagination without consulting historical 
and geographic details. 

Another of Fow’s supposedly clinching 
arguments is that Elizabeth Montgomery 
made an incorrect claim concerning the 
armed brig Nancy. 

It is known, of course, that various other 
flags were borne during the war. 

It could not be expected that historians of 
the period, or Washington’s biographers 
would include an account that was not sup. 
ported by official records. 

The absence of official records, however, 
does not prove that the events did not 
occur. 

Despite the loss of the Pine Creek Declara- 
tion of Independence, drawn up on July 4, 
i776 under the Tiadaughton Elm on the 
banks of Pine Creek in present Lycoming 
County, Pa., there is no doubt that it existed. 

Although the frontiersmen, who on May 
16, 1775 assembled at Hannastown, West- 
moreland County, Pa., apparently kept no 
minutes, it is known that they passed a 
declaration, which was dispatched to the 
provincial capital, Philadelphia. 

Notwithstanding that the minutes of a 
midnight meeting, held in May 1775 by 
representatives of Mecklenburg County, 
N. C., are said to have been destroyed by a 
fire in 1800, there is a well-established tradi- 
tion in that region that they passed a reso- 
lution that the people of that county were 
tree and independent of the British Crown. 

According to Wigmore on Evidence, decla- 
rations about family history is a recognized 
exception to the hearsay rule and the gen- 
eral inquiry should be: Was the circum- 
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stances named in the statement such a 
marked item in the ordinary family history 
and as interesting to the family in common 
that statements about them in the family 
would be likely to be based on fairly accu- 
rate knowledge and sincerely uttered? 

The above is the indisputable law in the 
United States, and in a court of law the 
affidavits by the family of Betsy Ross would 
be admitted as actual and primary evidence. 

In viev7 of this and of the absence of any 
proofs to the contrary, until negatfved by 
substantial proofs, it may be stated that 
Betsy Ross did make the first Stars and 
Stripes. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EUGENE C. BONNIWELL, Chairman. 
D. BARLOW BURKE. 

MYER SOLIS-COHEN. 

JOHN R. Hart. 


National-Defense Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled “National Defense Paradox,” 
published in Machine Tool Progress for 
December 22, 1955. This publication is 
issued by the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, which represents 
an industry most important to our de- 
fense, and also a large industry in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
NATIONAL DEFENSE PARADOX 


Government policy with respect to machine 
tools is a peculiar paradox in our national 
defense program. 

Machine tools are essential to the manu- 
facture of every type of weapon and device 
required for national defense—in any kind 
or quantity, great or small. 

The experience of three wars—World War 
I, World War II, and Korea—demonstrated 
that the peacetime size of the American ma- 
chine tool industry was inadequate to meet, 
and meet quickly, the defense needs of a na- 
tional emergency. In each case the buildup 
of our war potential hinged upon the buildup 
of machine tool production to the level re- 
quired. 

In view of the seriousness of this situation, 
following Korea there was authorized, by 
Executive order, the formation of an Ad- 
visory Committee on Production Equipment 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Harold S. 
Vance. In its January 1953 report to the 
Director of Defense Mobilization, the Com- 
mittee stated: 

“In the mobilization that followed the 
communistic aggression in Korea, shortages 
of machine tools and other production equip- 
ment proved to be serious obstacles to rapid 
buildup of equipped forces-in-being. The 
outbreak of a new war probably will not 
allow this country the necessary period of 
time in which to expand its production 
equipment industries. A real degree of na- 
tional security requires the establishment, 
prior to a theoretical M-day, of a substantial 
measure of industrial capacity to produce the 
munitions and implements of war.” 

Pursuant to this conclusion, the Commit- 
tee recommended that the Government 
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should continue consistently to purch 
machine tools for national defense protee 
tion with particular emphasis upon 80-calleg 
long-lead-time machines; that is, th 
which are large or complex, and which Te. 
quire for their engineering and building g 
period of many months, and which are abso- 
lutely essential to certain types of Military 
preparedness programs. 

The Committee’s recommendations were 
founded upon the premise that: 

1. We must have actually built and in 
existence, certain key machine tools vital to 
the meeting of a national emergency; and 

2. It is imperative to the defense of the 
country that the American machine tool jp. 
dustry be maintained at a level commen. 
surate with its strategic importance as 3 
major arm of defense production. 

The original idea of the Committee was 
that Government should spend between $500 
million and $800 million a year for the acquj. 
sition of machine tools which the Committee 
considered essential to maintain our defense 
potential. 

In its January 1953 report the Advisory 
Committee on Production Equipment stated: 

“The first thing to consider in the matter 
of cost is the fact that end items are more 
seriously affected by obsolescence than are 
the facilities that produce them. When an 
inventory of 5,000 tanks becomes totally ob. 
solete it means a loss of at least $1 billion, 
but the cost of keeping the tank-plant facil. 
ities up to date would be a small fraction of 
that amount. Another consideration is the 
fact that the original cost of facilities is small 
compared to the cost of producing the end 
items on a large scale. There is, therefore, a 
tremendous opportunity for economy which 
should be exploited in our mobilization 
effort.” 

And on page 8 of the report: 

“The economy aspect of this policy is strik- 
ing. As an example, it is estimated that 
about $500 million expended for long-lead- 
time items of production equipment in the 
Air Force production acceleration insurance 
program would increase the mobilization ca- 
pability for the production of aircraft by 
about $18 billion during the first 2 years 
alone, if the production equipment is actu- 
ally acquired prior to the mobilization pe- 
riod. This increased production capability 
would substantially reduce the ‘mobilization 
reserves’ that would otherwise have to be 
accumulated. The savings in required out- 
lay of funds prior to a mobilization is in the 
ratio of 36 to 1.” 

Now for the paradox. 

Although everybody in Government agrees 
with the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee, what actually happened was this: 

The Committee suggested an initial appro- 
priation of $500 million for the fiscal year 
1954. Congress appropriated $250 million. 
Because of delays in committing this sum, 
Congress reduced the appropriation to $100 
million for the fiscal year 1955. Subse- 
quently Congress appropriated a second sum 
of $100 million for the fiscal year 1956. 

The first $100 million was portioned out to 
the three armed services, but purchasing was 
cut short by an economy move in the Defense 
Department after only a negligible volume 
of orders had been placed. The second $100 
million, presumably for long-lead-time ma- 
chine tools as above described, has neve? 
been activated. 

The net result thus far has been that 
although the Committee recommended, on 
behalf of national security, the purchase of 
machine tools for defense purposes at a rate 
of $500 million to $800 million a year, pul 
chases resulting from congressional appro- 
priations on behalf of Committee objectives 
have amounted literally thus far to only 
about $29 million. 

In the meantime the Defense Departments 
have continued to purchase machine tools 
for current production in accordance with 
their normal procurement procedure. Such 
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wever, have been far below the 
lated by the Committee, and 
the purpose of meeting cur- 

4 oe onsite jetlae than for the pur- 
rent ret uilding up the defense potential 

a a possible future emergency. 

age Nation’s machine tool builders are 
meoncerned about this situation from the 
Ss int of the industry’s survival. What 
ma rofound concern in the machine 
is that in spite of actual re- 

yer osc ll in World War II and the 
ent war, in spite of the adoption of the 
moey recommended by the Vance Commit- 
in January 1953, so little has been ac- 
oi lished in the succeeding 3 years. The 
rn fears that in the event of war there 
nil pe a repetition of the same difficulties, 
the same problems, the same desperate need 
for the immediate production of complicated 
weapons, and the same restrictions that 
hampered output in the last two emergen- 


— fact is that every machine tool build- 
ed should have in his files today instruc- 
tions as to What he should do in case of war. 
He should have pool orders ready for activa- 
tion so that he can go directly into pro- 
duction for defense. Procedures should be 
established so that he would not be sub- 
jected to interruptions, confusion, drafting 
of skilled men, inability to get materials, 
and all of the other troubles that beset him 
in previous wars. 

And this is only part of the story. 

According to the original recommendations 
of the Committee, agreed to by the Govern- 
ment, Government-owned machine tools use- 
ful for defense production were to be re- 
tained by the Government as a national de- 
fense reserve. But today the Government 
is under constant pressure to lease some of 
these machines to producers of civilian 
goods. They would then be subjected to 
wear and tear which would make them less 
effective for defense production; and, what 
is still more important, in case of emergency, 
where would they be? Scattered throughout 
the vast metalworking industry in the United 
States they could not be collected and re- 
installed in time to meet a crisis. 

Although purchasing of machine tools by 
defense authorities for current needs is con- 
tinuing, Government buying is inherently 
complex and this discourages machine tool 
builders from bidding on Government orders. 

Foreign governments realize the value of 
having their own machine-tool industries 
and therefore discourage the importation of 
American-built machine tools into foreign 
countries. In the meantime, the much lower 
wage rates paid overseas have enabled the 
foreign builders to increase substantially 
their sales in the United States. These con- 
ditions tend to reduce the capacity of the 
American machine-tool industry. 

To understand the full implications of this 
situation it is necessary to go back to the 
close of World War II, when under the Mar- 
shall plan our country was busy activating 
4 European aid program. A part of this 
program consisted of American help in re- 
activating the machine-tool industries of 
Western Germany, France, England, Italy, 
and other European countries. 

United States policy is still to the effect 
that when there is a machine tool to be 
bought with United States taxpayers’ money 
for aid to Europe, it should, wherever possi- 
ble, be bought from a European builder in- 
stead of from an American builder. 

Meanwhile European nations built up a 
series of tariffs, embargoes, special taxes, 
licenses, import restrictions, currency regu- 
lations, ete., which made it extremely diffi- 
cult for a European machine-tool user to 
buy an American-built machine, even 
though he preferred it to any built in his 
oWn country and was perfectly willing to 
Pay the higher American price. 
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With respect to machine-tool imports into 
the United States, our tariff has been re- 
duced to 15 percent; which is utterly insuffi- 
cient to offset the wage differential between 
Europe °nd the United States. For example, 
the United States machine-tool industry 
pays an average of about $2.20 per hour to 
its labor force, while the average rates paid 
by the industry’s major competitors in Ger- 
many and England are only 70 cents and 90 
cents respectively. It is estimated that the 
same machine can be built in Epurope at 
about 36 percent to 50 percent lower cost 
than in the United States, while tariff pro- 
tection is only 15 percent. 

An immediate problem with respect to this 
whole picture has arisen in connection with 
the Buy American Act, under which an 
Executive order originally required that the 
Defense Department, in purchasing a ma- 
chine tool, should buy one of American make 
unless the price differential amounted to 
more than 25 percent in favor of a foreign 
machine. But under a new Executive or- 
der the price differential has now been cut 
from 25 percent to 6 percent. In view of 
the wage differential between foreign coun- 
tries and the United States above described, 
it is obvious that foreign machine tool build- 
ers can quote prices more than 6 percent 
below those of American machine tool 
builders. 

To sum up: 

Government should carry out the program 
of securing now the key long-lead-time ma- 
chine tools that will be essential in an 
emergency. 

Government should constantly screen its 
reserve of machine tools to remove those 
which have no future value in defense. 

Government should establish complete 
procedures to enable the industry to expand 
immediately if war breaks out. 

Government should persuade other na- 
tions to lower their barriers against machine 
tools, as the United States tariff on foreign 
tools has been lowered. 

Government should not buy foreign ma- 
chine tools unless they are of a type not 
built in this country, as service and repair 
parts for foreign machines will not be readily 
procurable in the event of war. 

All this raises a basic question: 

Where do we want machine tool capacity 
developed? 

In Europe, where it might be over-run by 
& conquering army within a matter of hours— 

Or here at home, where we so urgently 
need it if war should come? 


National defense policy would appear to 
demand a careful review of all these ques- 
tions. 





Providing Hospitalization and Care for the 
Mentally Ill of Alaska ° 


SPEECH 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6376) to pro- 
vide for the hospitalization and care of the 
mentally ill of Alaska and for other purposes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will not belabor the Committee 
with a long explanation of the amend- 
ment; it speaks for itself. It requires 
that the Territory have some responsi- 
bility. As it is under the proposed bill 
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they have not a thin dime invested in 
the new hospital. 

The principle in the United States is 
to require States to match Federal funds. 
We do it under the Hill-Burton Act, and 
the Federal matching for roads; and I 
feel that the principle should be included 
in this bill. I am also convinced that 
the present cost of six or seven dollars a 
day care at Morningside Hospital—may 
well be twenty-five to thirty dollars a day 
in the new hospital. The standards set 
up in this bill, if followed, will cost a 
great deal. The Alaska people may not 
thank this Congress when they assume 
the much greater financial burden which 
will occur under this bill. 





Edward Bacon Wilber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS .- 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am certain 
many Members feel, as I do, a deep 
sense of loss in the passing of Edward 
Bacon Wilber, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Administration and 
budget officer of the State Department. 

Many of us knew Ed personally. All 
of us admired him for his integrity, abil- 
ity, and patience. We trusted his dis- 
cretion and tact. I am confident that 
this feeling was shared by members of 
both parties. It was the feeling all of 
us have for a truly outstanding public 
servant. 

Edward Bacon Wilber was born in 
Fairport, N. Y., and graduated from 
Union College in 1925. He was a widely 
respected management consultant be- 
fore he joined the Government in 1941. 
In addition to his work in the Depart- 
ment of State, he served the Bureau of 
the Budget for 7 years and was a con- 
sultant to the Hoover Commission. 

In 1951, to show its appreciation for 
Mr. Wilber’s unswerving devotion to our 
country and his outstanding accomplish- 
ments for good government, the other 
body adopted a resolution directing that 
he should “receive a salary commensu- 
rate with the service he renders to the 
Government as an outstanding em- 
ployee of the Department of State.” 

Those of us whose duties required in- 
spection trips abroad have had the plea- 
sure of traveling with Mr. Wilber on 
various occasions. We profited by his 
extensive knowledge of State Depart- 
ment operations abroad, his ability to 
analyze the difficult problems encount- 
ered in such work, and his sincerity and 
energy in everything that he undertook. 

I know that many Members join me in 
sincere condolences to Mrs. Wilber and 
the children, Edward, Jr., Paul and 
Marcia Jeanne. While there is little 
that we can do to ease the burden of 
their grief, I hope it may help them to 
know of the high regard in which Ed- 
ward Bacon Wilber was held by all who 
know him in his Government career. 
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Frustrated Democrats—Suddenly There 
Are No Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of Jan- 
uary 13, 1956: 

FRUSTRATED DEMOCRATS—SUDDENLY THERE 

ARE No ISSUES 


(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 


WASHINGTON.—The Democrats are begin- 
ning to feel rather like the butt of the 
classic, old swimming-hole joke. 

While they have been happily disporting 
themselves in the water, shouting merrily to 
each other about the fine prospects for 1956, 
the Republican administration has stealthily 
made off with all their clothes. 

The administration, in short, has done a 
downright brilliant job of aborting every 
major Democratic issue. Consider a typical 
sampling: 

Farm issue: This was to be, of course, the 
Democrats’ biggest single issue for 1956. Un- 
til very recently, the Democrats dream of the 
future was clear. They would pass a farm 
bill restoring fixed 90 percent of parity, and 
giving the farmers all sorts of other goodies, 
like special soil banks payments for keeping 
their land out of production. The President 
would veto this bill, and the Republican 
goose would thus be cooked to a turn. 

It may work out that way. The farm issue 
is certainly still the most dangerous the ad- 
ministration faces. But the administration 
has taken over the soil bank idea, and other 
ideas first advanced by the Democrats. Sen- 
ator HuBERT HUMPHREY, principal Democratic 
farm policy idea man, complains loudly that 
“They’re stealing my babies.” 

Moreover, the administration is playing 
its trump card on the farm issue—President 
Eisenhower. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson is political poison in the farm areas. 
But the President himself is still immensely 
popular with the farmers. 


The administration plan now is to have 
the President move front and center on the 
farm issue, selling the administration pro- 
gram, and above all persuading the farmers 
that the Democrats’ fixed support program 
will pile up higher surpluses and depress 
prices still further. A nationwide Presiden- 
tial telecast devoted entirely to the farm 
issue is being seriously considered. And there 
are signs of doubtfulness already among sev- 
eral Democrats about the vote-getting poten- 
tialities of high-fixed parity. 

Taxes: The administration has the Demo- 
crats nicely boxed in on the tax issue. The 
President has sternly said that a balanced 
budget and debt reduction must come before 
any tax relief. The Democrats strongly sus- 
pect a plot. They suspect that, along about 
June, there will be a jubilant announcement 
from the Treasury, that due to brilliant eco- 
nomic management, a surplus, perhaps as 
high as $4 billion, is in sight for the 1957 
budget. Therefore, the voters will be pleased 
to hear a balanced budget, debt reduction, 
and a nice dollop of tax reduction too, will 
all be possible. 

The suspicion that this is what the ad- 
ministration is up to amounts to a firm con- 
viction among many shrewd Democrats. 
But what are they to do? If they try to 
beat the gun with tax reduction now, they 
will be accused of fiscal irresponsibility and 
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unbalancing the budget. As a practical mat- 
ter, moreover, any considerable tax reduc- 
tion for the little fellow could only be com- 
pensated for if the oil-depletion-tax allow- 
ance loophole were closed. It is enough to 
point out that the Democratic leaders of 
both Houses come from Texas. 

Education: Here again, the Democrats 
thought they had a winning issue for 1956, 
and in the House they have ready a big 
school-construction bill. But here again the 
administration is ready to box them in with 
its $1,250,000,000 school program. On this 
issue, moreover, the Democrats are in a pe- 
culiarly frustrating position, since one of 
their number, ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, of 
New York, is prepared to introduce an anti- 
segregation amendment which would almost 
certainly kill the bill. 

And soit goes. The road-construction and 
social-security issues have been largely 
aborted in the same way. Democrats like 
Senators WALTER GEORGE and RIcHArD Rus- 
SELL are angry about the foreign-aid budget, 
but the Democrats certainly cannot win the 
election by cutting the living daylights out 
of the foreign-aid program. On other is- 
sues, like natural gas, the Democrats are 
bitterly divided among themselves. 

It is impossible, of course, to predict what 
issues time and the course of events will 
produce. Let the Communist bloc make an 
aggressive move—an attack on the Chinese 
offshore islands, for example—and the now 
dormant defense and foreign policy issues 
will dominate this election year. But for 
the moment, by the simple expedient of 
adopting large hunks of the Democratic pro- 
gram, the administration has reduced the 
Democrats to shouting, “me too, but more 
so.” 


Cyprus and Macedonia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, last Febru- 
ary 2 I introduced in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD a petition by the Macedonian 
Political Organization with regard to 
conditions in that section of Greece 
known as Macedonia. This organiza- 
tion is composed of American citizens of 
Macedonian descent, and I included 
their petition in the RrEcorp in recogni- 
tion of the constitutional principle that 
all citizens are free to petition the Con- 
gress. 

At the time I made it clear I was not 
taking part in any ethnical or political 
argument nor endorsing the substance 
of the petition. I did say that I hoped 
misunderstandings such as those sur- 
rounding Cyprus and Macedonia might 
be settled amicably. 

Unfortunately, I believe, the petition 
was misunderstood and its insertion in 
the ReEcorD was the subject of rather 
sharp criticism in the Greek press both 
in this country and abroad. 

Under unanimous consent, in the same 
spirit with which the original petition 
was introduced, I now include in the 
ReEcorp the comments of Mr. John Tozis 
as expressed in a letter addressed to me. 
Mr. Tozis takes issue with the Mace- 
donian Political Organization. His let- 
ter follows: 


January 1 


NEw YorkK, N. Y., Januar 
Hon. Frank T. Bow, — 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.c. 
Dear Sir: The statement entitleg « 

and Macedonia,” which was drawn by the 
Macedonian Political Organization and j 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of - 
ruary 1955 raises certain questions, That 
we should strive to deal with internation, 
matters in the spirit of justice ang demor 
racy is a duty and an obligation. Byt the 
performance of such @ task requires also 
careful scrutiny, considering the Confusion 
that exists nowadays not only in the pres. 
entation of facts, but even in the termino). 
ogy itself. Without the latter Prerequisite 
we are bound to face risks in our effort to 
serve freedom and democracy. That is the 
reason behind this short explanation per 
taining to Macedonia and the soecaljeq 
Macedonians. 


By way of introduction, it would be neve. 
sary to point out that in this country % 
follow the jus soli principle, which mean 
that anyone born in America is automatica)) 
an American, regardless of his racial or ng. 
tional background. In the rest of the worg 
and particularly in Europe, the Principle in 
force is jus sanguine, that is, regardless of 
birthplace, a person’s status is determine 
by the race or nationality he belongs to, 
Therefore, when we speak of Macedonia ang 
Macedonians, we are not speaking of a dis. 
tinct country or nationality, but merely of, 
geographical term; that the people who lire 
in it are simply members of some distinct 
racial or national group. The same applies 
to Cyprus, where the predominant element 
is Greek, that is, of people who by descent, 
language, religion, customs, and culture are 
Greeks, like the rest of the people of Greece, 


Speaking of Macedonia, we must bear in 
mind that, like Sparta, Athens, Thebes, 
Cyprus, etc., it was part of the Greek world 
in antiquity. And, in fact, it was in Mace- 
donia that the idea of uniting the Greek 
city-states into one single Greek nation was 
born and carried out by Alexander the Great, 
who applied the term Greek to his entire 
army, regardless of their respective areas. It 
is clear then that those who appear today 
as Macedonians and who are not Greek are 
simply remnants of foreign peoples who 4 
one time or another held Macedonia until 
she was liberated and returned to Greece in 
1912-1913. 

Your petitioners admit that they are of 
Bulgarian extraction and that the Bul 
garian history covers a period of 15 centuries 
only (see Macedonian Tribune, September 
30, 1955, p. 1.). Be that as it may, one thing 
is beyond the slightest doubt, namely, thst 
the Macedonians themselves preceded the 
Bulgarians by at least another 15 centuries. 
It follows, therefore, that the Bulgarians 
have nothing in common with the anciett 
Greek population of Macedonia. The prt 
dominant position held by the Greeks in 
Macedonia throughout the ages had never 
been seriously damaged by the arrival and 
the settlement of the Slavs in the northern 
parts of the Balkan Peninsula (see Charles 
Eliot, Turkey in Europe, 1908, pp. 273, 332). 

Yet, in trying to justify their fantastic 
claims, your petitioners insist that since the 
time of Alexander the Great “many a chang 
took place all over the world” and that “the 
ethnical physiognomy of Macedonia changed 
also.” They fail, however, to specify thst 
if any such changes actually took plate 
it was confined to the northern sections 
which are now parts of Yugoslavia and Bul 
garia. In their tabulation of the population 
ot all three sections of Macedonia, you 
petitioners gladly recognize the following 
ethnical groups: Bulgarians, Turks, Greeks, 
Albanians, Arumanians, and others. It § 
significant to note that in referring to any 
one of them they never use the term Mact 
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donia, reserving simply this “holy right” for 
their own element only. 
while, moreover, your petitioners do not 
hesitate to invoke the principle of change 
n it serves their ulterior purposes, they 
. ally choose to keep silent on the 
ethnological changes that took place re- 
tly in Greek Macedonia through the 
pe ntary exchange of minorities between 
d Greece, on one hand, and Greece 


automatic 


key an 
er Bulgaria, on the other. 

As @ result of this exchange which took 
place in the 1920’s in accordance with 


the Treaty of Neuilly and under the auspices 
of the old League of Nations (in point of fact, 
the three successive chairmen of the Settle- 
ment Committee were prominent Americans, 
to wit, Henry Morgenthau, Sr., Charles P. 
Howland, and Charles B. Eddy), Greece, of 
al] Balkan States, has today the smallest for- 
eign minorities. Out of a total population 
of 1,750,000 in Greek Macedonia itself, only 
77,000, or 5 percent, constitutes a Slav- 
speaking minority. What’s more, the over- 
whelming majority even of this tiny minor- 
ity, being bilingual, regards itself as Greek, 
and, for this very reason, willingly pledged 
allegiance to Greece and refused steadfastly 
to be exchanged, having incurred for all this 
the Bulgarian curse of being “Grecomani.” 

Several special committees, consisting of 
representatives of various nationalities, have 
been sent recently into Macedonia by the 
United Nations itself. The findings of all of 
them openly implicated the Communist 
regimes of Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia for their underhanded efforts to sub- 
vert Greece. In the facts established and 
published by these committees there is not 
one shred of evidence that can be construed 
as supporting even remotely the insinuations 
put forward by your petitioners. 

The Greek nation, on its part, will never 
forget one significant fact, namely, that the 
most decisive factors in that brilliant Greek 
victory over the international Communist 
conspiracy was the initiative and action 
taken by our own Government, first, in help- 
ing the Greek people hold its own, and, sec- 
ondly, in guaranteeing the territorial integ- 
tity of Greece. 

Americans of genuine Macedonian descent 
have every confidence in the innate Ameri- 
can sense of justice and fair play. It is 
hoped, therefore, that you, sir, will be good 
enough to give this communication the same 
publicity so as to put the record straight. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN Tozis, 
Honorary Member, 
Pan-Macedonian Hellenic Association. 





The Majority Don’t Count 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Gus Tyler, political 
director of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, AFL-CIO, ap- 
peared in the New Republic of August 
22, 1955. It details the shocking facts 
of the unrepresentative nature of many 
of our State legislatures: 

THE Masoriry Don’t CouNT 
(By Gus Tyler) 
‘ In 1936, a Mr. John Keogh—citizen and 
axpayer—rose in an Illinois ccurtroom to 
make a point. He pulled a gun, killed the 
°Pposing lawyer, and took a shot at the 
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judge. All this he did most impersonally, 
just “to awaken the people.” 

Mr. Keogh’s unprovoked bit of manslaugh- 
ter was intended to dramatize the fact that 
the people of Chicago (Cook County) in the 
year 1936 were denied a republican form of 
government and that the Illinois Legislature 
was an illegal body. In 1901, Cook County 
had 38.1 percent of the total population of 
the State and was, therefore, allotted 37.3 
percent of the seats in the State senate. A 
quarter of a century later, Cook County had 
about half the people of Illinois in its con- 
fines, but its representation in the senate 
was still limited to 37.3 percent. 

For a quarter of a century, the officials 
and people of Chicago and Cook County— 
faced with an ever-growing population, and 
a limited voice in the State legislature— 
searched for a solution of their problem: A 
Constitutional Convention in 1920; a state- 
wide referendum in 1922; a withholding of 
county taxes in 1925; talk of Chicago’s 
secession from Illinois in 1926. No result. 

In 1931 John Keogh made his first try 
at righting things by refusing to pay Fed- 
eral income taxes on the grounds that the 
Federal Government was neglecting its duty 
in failing to guarantee a republican form of 
government in Illinois. The circuit court 
was not impfessed with this argument, and 
the United States Supreme Court wouldn’t 
entertain a review. Undaunted, Keogh, in a 
foreclosure case in 1936, argued that the 
legislature was illegally constituted. The 
judge refused to hear the plea. It was at 
this point that Keogh, declaring that ‘‘some- 
thing drastic has to be done to awaken the 
people,” opened fire in the court. 

But this shot was not heard round the 
world. Twenty years later, in the country 
as a whole, the problem of underrepresenta- 
tion of cities in State legislatures is greater 
than it was in 1936. 

In 1937, 1 year after Keogh tried to drama- 
tize the problem with a gun, another com- 
rade, armed with statistics, entered the 
battle. Henry Stoner analyzed each of the 
95 State legislatures in America (two for 
each State except unicameral Nebraska). 
He was trying to prove that a minority of 
the population could elect a majority of 
the State legislature in virtually every State. 
Stoner listed the legislative districts of a 
chamber by the population in each district. 
He then took the smallest districts and 
totaled them until a majority of the cham- 
ber was reached. He then found out what 
percentage of the total population was rep- 
resented by this majority of the smallest 
districts. This was no easy undertaking, as 
anybody who has ever tried to do this knows. 
But Stoner was hopeful, as Keogh had been 
hopeful, that this total study of every State 
legislature in America would shock the Na- 
tion into action. 

In the box which follows, Stoner’s findings 
are given. To my knowledge, this is the 
first time they have appeared in print. The 
percentage figure alongside the legislative 
body indicates the percentage of the total 
population whose representatives constitute 
a majority of the legislative body. Thus, if, 
in front of Rhode Island, senate, appears 
the figure 8.86, that means that the mem- 
bers of the State senate of Rhode Island 
representing 8.86 percent of the people in 
that State could compose a majority of the 
senate. 

The figure in parentheses indicates a simi- 
lar notation for the other house of the State 
legislature: 

MINORITY RULE IN THE STATES 


8.67, Connecticut, House (44.9). 
8.86, Rhode Island, Senate (22.3). 
12.5, California, Senate (47.6). 
15.4, New Jersey, Senate (46.7). 
18.1, Maryland, Senate (33.6). 
18.2, United States, Senate (43.4). 
18.6, Nevada, House (26.6). 
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21.5, Idaho, Senate (37.2). 

21.7, Delaware, Senate (32.9). 
23.2, Montana, Senate (49.5). 
23.5, Florida, House (26.1). 

26.5, Kansas, House (37.6). 

28.5, Georgia, Senate (31.8). 
28.8, Michigan, House (34.1). 
28.9, Arizona, Senate (45.3). 

29.4, Missouri, House (35.4). 
30.6, South Carolina, Senate (45.4.) 
31.5, Oregon, Senate (39.5) 

31.8, Ohio, House (46.2). 

32.3, Kentucky, House (39.7). 
33.2, Alabama, Senate (35.8). 

33.7, Iowa, House (35.3). 

33.9, North Carolina, House (49.4). 
34.4, Oklahoma, Senate (39.7). 
34.6, Wyoming, Senate (39.2). 
35.1, Tennessee, House (41.4). 
35.4, New Mexico, Senate (41.9). 
35.4, Illinois, Senate (35.4). 
35.5, Mississippi, House (39.8). 
35.5, Vermont, House (47.3). 
35.6, West Virginia, Senate (44.0). 
37.7, Indiana, House (42.8). 

38.0, Texas, Senate (41.7). 

38.5, Minnesota, House (42.3). 
38.8, Louisiana, Senate (41.2). 
38.8, Pennsylvania, Senate (44.4). 
39.9, North Dakota, Senate (44.1). 
40.3, Arkansas, House (46.1). 

40.3, South Dakota, House (42.3). 
40.6, Virginia, House (44.0). 
40.8, Old Nebraska, House (43.8). 
40.9, Wisconsin, House (44.1). 
41.8, Utah, House (42.6). 

42.3, Washington, House (45.6). 
42.5, Colorado, Senate (42.7). 
42.9, Maine, Senate (48.6). 

43.9, New York, Senate (51.9). 
46.8, Nebraska, Unicameral. 

48.0, Massachusetts, Senate (48.5). 
50.2, New Hampshire, House (50.6). 


If the above table were written out in plain 
sentences, it would begin: In the State of 
Connecticut, a majority of the House is com- 
posed of delegates from districts represent- 
ing only 8.67 percent of the people; in the 
other house, the majority represents 44.9 per- 
cent of the population. In California, the 
senate majority speaks for only 12.5 percent 
of the people; in the other house, a majority 
speaks for 47.6 percent. In New Jersey, the 
senate majority speaks for 15.4 percent of the 
people, etc. 

To check on the trend in the State legisla- 
tures since 1937, I repeated Stoner’s calcula- 
tions for the upper house in a number of 
States where the figures were readily avail- 


able. Here’s what I found: 

State: 1937 1955 
CORNSCUCUS 256 ocak eese 44.6 36.1 
re ai Be aed Fae 26.1 iy 
TOGRG So gees iuecncnee 21.5 19.1 
PIOMMCKY ccc ccccnmmaacmnaas 39.7 49.0 
DROUIN Ss ren Se ecco 23.2 18.9 
WOO Sie io ideeni ent arco ion 26. 6 12.4 
INOW WOTHOY 2a Sue o es cnncicincme 15.4 1%. 2 
| a 35. 4 17.0 
OO Sl i see 43.9 40.9 
South Carolina... 6.2... 30. 6 26.6 
WROSS:. ViPPIIGiiic co anima accice 35.6 47.0 


The above is only a spot check; these States 
were selected only because figures were 
readily available. But the spot check in- 
dicates the trend; no improvement since 1937 
and considerable evidence that matters have 
gone from bad to worse. 

Even as Stoner was making his 1937 study, 
urban dwellers were beginning to bypass 
their State governments and turn to Wash- 
ington. They had no alternative. The 
cities could not handle their problems be- 
cause they were limited creatures of the 
States with painfully restricted taxing 
powers. The States were not handling the 
mounting city problems because their legis- 
latures, through manipulated apportionment 
and districting, were dominated by the rural 
areas. In despair, the urban dwellers, con- 
stituting about 60 percent of the Nation’s 
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population, turned to Washington, where the 
legislature is also weighted in favor of the 
rural areas, but not as unfairly as in the 
States. As a result, the people of the United 
States have found that “the interests of ur- 
ban areas are often more effectively repre- 
sented in the national legislature than in 
their own State legislatures.” 

This last quotation comes from the find- 
ings of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, appointed by President 
Eisenhower in 1953, to explore the proper 
allocation of functions and responsibilities 
among the various levels of American gov- 
ernment. After 2 years of study—recorded 
in 15 volumes—this Commission has con- 
cluded: 

“In the early history of our country, State 
legislatures were the most powerful and in- 
fluential instruments of government in the 
Nation. It was to them that the average 
citizen looked primarily for initiative and 
wisdom in the formulation of public policy 
on domestic issues. In power and influence 
they are no longer as dominant as they 
were—primarily because they have not found 
effective solutions to problems that become 
more chronic and more difficult to cope with 
in a rapidly changing economy.” 

In blunt words, the States have fallen 
from their once high estate because they 
just aren’t doing the job. The State legis- 
latures are so composed that they do not 
accurately reflect the will of the people. 
And the people, of necessity, have turned 
more and more to the Federal power for 
relief. 

This significant finding is made more sig- 
nificant by its sponsorship. The Commis- 
sion was set up in 1953 as a sort of accom- 
Plice after the fact. During the 1952 cam- 
paign, the Republican Party charged heav- 
ily that too much power rested in Washing- 
ton and not enough power resided in the 
State capitols. Immediately upon election, 
Ike promised to restore power to the sov- 
ereign States. This Commission, a majority 
of whose members were appointed by the 
President of the United States, was to com- 
pile the data and formulate the method for 
restoring a proper balance between State 
and Federal Government. 

The Commission got off to a poor start 
when it was found that Dr. Clarence Manion, 
who was to serve as chairman, virtually dis- 
qualified himself by voicing fixed conclusions 
about matters he was supposed to study im- 
partially. Manion was dropped and Meyer 
Kestnbaum, a businessman of liberal per- 
suasion, was named. The 30-member Com- 
mission ranges in viewpoint from Allan 
Shivers and Oveta Culp Hobby to Hubert 
Humphrey and Wayne Morse. The work of 
the Commission is described by the London 
Economist as “the first official reassessment 
of the American Federal system since its 
foundation in 1787.” 

The net of this historic study is: it would 
be healthy for the Federal system if the 
States played a greater part in our domestic 
policy making, but, can the States be trusted 
to do so? 

The Kestnbaum report revolves around an 
axial “if.” The big “if” is the ability of the 
States—as presently governed under their 
antiquated constitutions, their malappor- 
tioned legislatures—to find “effective solu- 
tions * * * in a rapidly changing society.” 
If the States cannot cope with these prob- 
lems of change, then, the Commission in- 
sists, the sovereign State is likely to become 
more unsovereign with each passing year: 

“If States do not give cities their rightful 
allocation of seats in the legislature, the 
tendecy will be toward direct Federal-muni- 
cipal dealings. These began in earnest in the 
early days of the depression. There is only 
one way to avoid this in the future. It is 
for the States to take an interest in urban 
problems, in metropolitan government, in 
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city needs. If they do not do this, the cities 
will find a path to Washington as they did 
before, and this time it may be permanent, 
with the ultimate result that there may be 
@ new government arrangement that will 
break down the constitutional pattern which 
has worked so well up to now.” 

But, the very first step toward making the 
State government a more effective instru- 
ment for handling urban problems is to 
make the State legislature more representa- 
tive of its total population. Right now, says 
the Kestnbaum report, “in a majority of 
States, city dwellers outnumber the citizens 
of rural areas. Yet in most States the rural 
voters are overwhelmingly in control of one 
legislative house, and overweighted if not 
dominant in the other.” 

Over the years, this imbalance has grown 
more and more discriminatory against the 
cities. As cities have grown more rapidly 
than rural areas, these systems of apportion- 
ment have tended to create an increasing 
imbalance in legislative representation in 
favor of rural areas.” 

The nature of the problem is clearly de- 
fined by the report, but the enormities of 
urban underrepresentation are not described. 

The Kestnbaum thesis is that the road to 
Washington is paved with the failure of the 
State to handle urban problems. Since the 
core weakness of the State is the unrepre- 
sentative character of the legislature, it ap- 
pears that the inevitable trend is toward 
greater power in Washington. 

The ancient recourse of the States—an 
appeal to the Supreme Court to curtail Fed- 
eral intervention, especially in matters of 
economic and civil rights—is no longer real- 
istically available to them. The Kestnbaum 
report holds that the constitutional line 
between State and Federal jurisdiction in the 
areas of traditional dispute no longer 
exists—if it ever did. If in a matter of eco- 
nomic policy the State and Federal Govern- 
ments finds themselves in dispute, the ulti- 
mate decision rarely lies in the courts any 
more. Today, these are questions mainly 
for legislative Judgment, and the criteria 
are chiefly political, economic, and adminis- 
trative, rather than legal. 

In our current concept of what the report 
calls ‘‘cooperative federalism” the basic idea 
is how to use the Federal system to meet the 
needs of the people. The final criterion is the 
public welfare. The report suggests that the 
lowest and most local level of Government 
get the first crack at doing the job: 

“Leave to private initiative all the func- 
tions that citizens can perform privately; 
use the level of Government closest to the 
community for all public functions it can 
handle; utilize cooperative intergovern- 
mental arrangements where appropriate to 
attain economical performance and popular 
approval; reserve national action for residual 
participation where State and local govern- 
ments are not fully adequate, and for the 
continuing responsibilities that only the na- 
tional government can undertake.” 

In this one long-sentence summary of its 
philosophy, the Kestnbaum report is issuing 
a polite but unmistakable warning to the 
States. 

Whether the Kestnbaum report can Stir 
the States in 1955 anymore than Keogh’s 
gunfire did in 1936 or Stoner’s tables did in 
1937 is highly doubtful. The commission’s 
report does not read like a trumpet call to 
action. In academic style, it merely notes 
the waning power of our sovereign States, 
voices its hope that the Federal system shall 
not disappear, and warns the States in a loud 
aside that unless they become more repre- 
sentative of their citizenry, they will con- 
tinue to be bypassed in favor of Washington. 

The Kestnbaum report is misdirected; the 
letter of transmittal is addressed to the 
President of the United States. It should be 
addressed to the legislatures of the 48 States. 
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Addresses of Newell Ellison and H. Brian 
Helland at the George Washington Lay 
Association Dinner Honoring the Court 
of Claims Upon Its 100th Anniversay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker 
on October 27, 1955, the George Wash. 
ington Law Association honored our be. 
loved former colleague, Hon. Marvin 
Jones, Chief Judge of the Court of 
Claims, and the associate judges, Hon, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Hon. Samuel ks. 
till Whitaker, Hon. J. Warren Madden, 
and Hon. Don Nelson Laramore, ata dip. 
ner in the city of Washington, in celebra- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of this dis. 
tinguished court. The occasion was 
honored by the presence of the Chief 
Justice and Mrs. Warren and many other 
outstanding members of the Judiciary 
and the legal profession. The Chief Jus. 
tice and Chief Judge Jones made appro- 
priate responses to personal tributes, 
and commented upon the significance of 
the Court of Claims. -The two principal 
addresses were by Mr. Newell Ellison, of 
the firm of Covington & Burling, member 
of the George Washington University 
Board, and by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral H. Brian Holland. These addresses 
reflected scholarship and research of the 
highest order, and under leave to extend 
my remarks I include their comments in 
order that students of important legal 
questions dealt with by the Court of 
Claims may have the benefit of these 
remarkable studies. Copies of Mr. Elli- 
son’s address with footnotes may be ob- 
tained from the George Washington Uni- 
versity Law School. The addresses are 
as follows: 

THE UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS: KEEP 
OF THE NATION’s CONSCIENCE Fok 100 
YEARS 

(By Newell W. Ellison) 

The 100th anniversary of the United 
States Court of Claims has deep significance 
not only for those who are dedicated to the 
law but to the public at large. Such 4 cen- 
tennial is an invitation to reflect upon the 
court’s origin, to recall what needs gave it 
birth and with what purposes it was ¢l- 
dowed, to review its accomplishments and t0 
project its future. 

This is one centennial celebration, how- 
ever, that calls for no eulogy. The court to- 
day is a vigorous body, and in its quiet and 
efficient way it is doing a greater volume of 
judicial business than at any time in its his 
tory. In a real sense, therefore, its first 100 
years are only a beginning, and a continu. 
ation of its high service can be expected. 

Nor is the writer prepared to spend time 
telling the members of the court that they 
can do no wrong, and in this forbearance 
certainly 50 percent of the lawyers will join, 
depending on the outcome of their last casé 
before the court. 

This anniversary calls principally for 2 
assessment of the position which the court 
has made for itself in our Government. Meré 
age should not evoke tribute—whether in 42 
individual or in an instrument of Govern- 
ment—because accomplishment and fulfill- 
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ment of assigned tasks are the true marks of 


greatness. 
HE NEED FOR AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE 


COURT OF CLAIMS 


The Court of Claims was a long time com- 
Perhaps the most startling fact about 
ine: sstablishemnt is that it—or a similar 
vart—WaS not founded many years before 
1955. At that time the creation of the court 
was aptly characterized as ‘‘a practical nega- 
tive upon that vicious maxim, ‘the sovereign 
can do no wrong.’” The surprising thing, 
however, is how the notion that the “sover- 
eign can do no wrong” ever gained acceptance 
in this country, or survived as long as it did. 
The very idea would seem anathema to a peo- 
ple who had declared their independence in 
1776 and taken up arms against George ITI. 
certainly it should have been rejected as one 
of the few principles of the common law that 
was alien to our temperament and way of life. 
To compound this paradox, the English 
themselves in their own pragmatic way had, 
by the end of the 18th century, had enough 
of the antics of their King and had begun 
to make him accountable in the courts. 
When the creation of the Court of Claims 
was being debated in Congress, a European 
diplomat told a story about George III who, 
apparently believing he could do no wrong, 
asked a judge, “Why do I lose so many law- 
suits in your court?” The judge is reported 
to have replied, ‘Because Your Majesty is 
so often wrong.” ‘Throughout the debates 
in Congress one of the most persuasive argu- 
ments in favor of the court was that many 
other civilized nations had _ established 
methods by which a citizen’s claim against 
his government could be adjudicated. This 
Nation was not, therefore, among the first 
to make the Government accountable in 
the courts, and when it finally did so, almost 
the only great power failing in this duty 
was Russia. 

This is not to suggest that there was no 
one in this country before 1855 who saw the 
desirability of making the Government ac- 
countable in the courts. John Quincy 
Adams, John Randolph, Henry Clay, Stephen 
Douglas, and Abraham Lincoln were among 
those in the Congress who saw the need 
for this court long before 1855. For exam- 
ple, John Quincy Adams concluded from his 
long experience in the Federal Government 
that when it came to private claims a delib- 
erative assembly is the worst of all tribunals 
for the administration of justice. But until 
1855 even such men as these were unable 
to overcome the hard core of opposition that 
clung to the notion that the Government 
should not be subject to suit. The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon must be left to the 
Political scientists. However, it should be 
noted that the earliest settlers were proud 
of the way they had freed themselves of the 
King and were convinced that if the King 
could do no wrong, then certainly their own 
new democracy was similarly infallible. It 
took a generation or so before this intense 
pride burned out, and the fact that over the 
years more and more people became claim- 
ants against the Government played no little 
Part in extinguishing it. 

The Mere establishment of the court in 
1855 did not, however, do away completely 
with the deep-seated notion that the Gov- 
ethment can do no wrong, or at least should 
not be accountable for any wrongs that it 
might do. The very survival of the court 
was in doubt for some years. Until 1863 its 
Judgments were not final. Each one required 
Congressional review and a specific appro- 
on to make it effective. This serious 
nar 2 was cured during the administra- 
eines President Lincoln, who said in his 
the a message to Congress that: “[W]hile 
slesian has proved to be an effective and 
dtes . oe of investigation, it in great 
oa: ars to effect the object of its crea- 

» 40r want of power to make its judg- 
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ments final * * *.” “It is as much the duty 
of the Government to render prompt justice 
against itself, in favor of citizens, as it is to 
administer the same between private indi- 
viduals.” However, several more years 
were to pass before this legislation was 
finally accorded the meaning Congress orig- 
inally intended. And almost 90 years were 
to pass before the Congress got around to 
recognizing that the court was a full-blooded, 
constitutional court, without qualifications 
or limitations. Even though it thus took 
almost another century to bring the court 
to its present stature, the year 1855 is most 
significant because the creation of the court 
demonstrated that the United States had 
come of age. The American people had be- 
come sufficiently confident of their ability to 
survive as a government of freemen that they 
no longer feared inroads on its sovereignty, 
and were prepared to make it accountable 
in the courts. 

If “the cornerstone of a temple of justice 
is no higher than the lowest stone in its 
foundation,” then it is not surprising that 
Lincoln was among those who played a sig- 
nificant part in the creation of the court of 
claims, and in starting it on the road to its 
present position of dignity and responsibility. 


THE PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES OF THE COURT: 
KEEPER OF THE NATION’S CONSCIENCE 


Perhaps the clearest statement of the 
court’s purposes and objectives was made by 
a distinguished member of the bar just 100 
years ago this month. The words of Mr. 
Charles O’Connor, of New York, are so pro- 
phetic of the course that this court has actu- 
ally followed that they are well worth quot- 
ing. In an early appearance before the 
court he said: 

“Here equity, morality, honor, and good 
conscience must be practically applied to the 
determination of claims, and the actual au- 
thority of these principles over governmental 
action ascertained, declared, and illustrated 
in permanent and abiding forms. As step by 
step, in successive decisions, you shall have 
ascertained the duties of government toward 
the citizen, fixed their precise limits upon 
sound principles, and armed the claimant 
with means of securing their enforcement, 
a code will grow up giving effect to many 
rights not heretofore practically acknowl- 
edged. 

O'Connor declared that the court should 
establish a standard for governmental mo- 
rality, and urged the court never to forget 
that it was “the keeper of the Nation’s con- 
science.” 

This is not to suggest that the high mis- 
sion so eloquently articulated by O’Connor 
was entrusted to this court alone. All of 
our Federal courts share in this task. But 
since this court’s jurisdiction involves only 
the Federal Government, it may be said that 
it is specially charged with seeing to it that 
the United States does justice to its citizens. 

The real reason that this centennial is 
being observed is that the court of claims 
has met the challenge laid down 100 years 
ago. In discharging its responsibility of 
holding the Government accountable to its 
citizens, it has indeed served with distinc- 
tion as the keeper of the Nation’s conscience. 

The court has on many occasions ren- 
dered substantial money judgments for tax- 
payers. It has passed upon a number of 
knotty constitutional questions. It has con- 
sidered bizarre and spectacular claims aris- 
ing out of piracy and insurrection. It has 
meticulously analyzed involved patent 
claims. The Indian claims which it has con- 
sidered are legion in number, and some of 
its judgments legendary in amount. All 
of these matters are highly significant not 
only to the claimants who have petitioned 
the court but to the members of its qar as 
well. 

But the unique and permanent contribu- 
tion of the court to our Government and 
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our political life is found in the stream of 
less-noticed decisions rendered over the past 
hundred years which in various ways have 
made Government officials accountable to 
the citizens with whom they deal. Each de- 
cision has been as a brick in the substantial 
structure of justice and fair play which has 
not only protected the citizen from arbitrary 
action, but perhaps more important has in- 
spired a high standard of conduct for Gov- 
ernment officials high and low. In no other 
country does the citizen receive fairer treat- 
ment from the officers of his government, 
and one of the principal factors in the devel- 
opment of this high sense of responsibility 
on the part of Government officials has been 
the existence of this court and the discipline 
of its decisions. 

Before turning to the court’s contribution 
to the substantive law, a word should be 
said about its highly effective procedure, 
particularly the Commissioner system. The 
manner in which these unusually able men 
find the all-important facts has been of 
major assistance in the court’s administra- 
tion of justice. The system has been widely 
copied and only recently was specially com- 
mended by the Hoover Commission in its 
Report on Legal Services and Procedure. 


SOME MAJOR CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE COURT 


This is not the occasion for a detailed 
analysis of the court’s decisions, but it is 
appropriate to note a few of the important 
areas in which it has established or enhanced 
the principle of accountability of the Gov- 
ernment to its citizens. Three salient areas 
are Government contracts, employee compen- 
sation and tenure, and the taking of private 
property for public use. From its inception 
cases involving these questions have been 
constantly before the court. In these fields 
the court is in every sense an expert judicial 
body. It is no less expert in other fields, 
but in these fields the cumulative effect of 
its decisions has been to mold a code of 
Government conduct worthy of the highest 
hopes of the court’s founders. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


While the court’s influence in the fleld of 
Government contracts has been making it- 
self felt for a hundred years, a notable exam- 
ple has so recently occurred as to be fresh 
in the minds of all. It is the controversy 
sparked by the Moorman and Wunderlich 
cases. It provides an instructive example 
both of the court’s philosophy and of its 
stature in the Government. 

The problem involved was the power of 
the Government to bar a private contractor 
from obtaining judicial review of contract 
disputes. One branch of the controversy 
goes to the scope of judicial review of ad- 
ministrative determination of facts under 
contracts which provide that the contract- 
ing oOfficer’s decision is to be final as to 
all facts. The other concerns judicial re- 
view of action taken under contracts which 
provide that the contracting officer’s de- 
cision is to be final as to all disputes of law 
2s well as fact. 

Beginning as early as 1866, the court had 
consistently held that a contract of the 
latter type did not bar judicial review of 
auestions of law. Almost as early in its 
history, the court held that it was not barred 
from reviewing administrative findings of 
fact to the extent they involved fraud, gross 
mistake or failure to exercise an honest 
judgment. These two interpretations were 
adhered to by the court, and followed by 
other tribunals, and until the late 1930’s 
they represented the law of the land on 
Government contracts. - 

The court’s view of contracts which barred 
judicial review entirely was that it served 
the best interests of neither the Govern- 
ment nor the contractor to shift to private 
citizens the entire risk of arbitrary admin- 
istration of contracts by representatives of 
the Government. The Supreme Court, on 
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the other hand, never quite accepted this 
view. It reversed one decision in 1939 in a 
per curiam order, but the Court of Claims 
continued to adhere to its previously an- 
nounced views. Some 10 years later in the 
Moorman case, however, the Supreme Court 
rejected the position so long held by the 
Court of Claims and did so in language that 
could not be ignored. 

Most of you are familiar with the Wunder- 
lich decision in 1951. In that case the 
Supreme Court repudiated the standard 
which had been long established in the Court 
of Claims for review of administrative find- 
ings of facts under Government contracts. 
This court had reversed a determination by 
a Government official because it disregarded 
the practices of the trade, proper account- 
ing methods, and known facts as to actual 
cost. But the Supreme Court held that the 
only basis for review of the contracing offi- 
cer’s determination was actual fraud, which 
it defined as an intention to be dishonest. 
The Wunderlich decision thus constituted a 
deep inroad into the protection which this 
court for many years had accorded private 
contractors against arbitrary Government 
action. The depth of that inroad was meas- 
ured by one of the dissenting Justices of 
the Supreme Court, who said, 

“Law has reached its finest moments when 
it has freed man from the unlimited dis- 
cretion of some ruler, some civil or military 
official, some bureaucrat. Where discretion 
is absolute, man has always suffered. 

“The rule we announce makes government 
oppressive. The rule the Court of Claims 
espouses gives a citizen justice even against 
his government.” 

Fortunately, however, the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in Moorman and Wunderlich 
were not to be the final word. Rather, the 
Court of Claims, long-held views as to what 
the Nation’s conscience demanded of its 
officials prevailed. Congress outlawed con- 
tracts which barred review of questions of 
law, and provided for judicial review of 
questions of fact in accordance with sub- 
stantially the same standards as the Court 
of Claims had followed for years. The adop- 
tion by the Congress of this court’s views is 
a remarkable tribute to the court, and is 
a measure of the esteem in which it is 
held today by its contemporaries in the Gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaps, what has been said gives a one- 
sided version of the place of the court in 
our Government. It does do more than 
render judgments in favor of claimants. 
All too often it refuses. And it does protect 
the Government against baseless and ex- 
orbitant claims. But it is much more note- 
worthy that this Nation has an institution 
of government that assures justice to its 
citizens sinee over the centuries govern- 
ments, in their strength, have been able to 
take care of themselves. 


RIGHTS OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Turning now to the second general area 
in which the court’s influence has been par- 
ticularly felt, it is hardly necessary to note 
that the rights of employees of the Federal 
Government have always been a major con- 
cern of the court. On occasion, far-reaching 
questions of constitutional law have been 
before it. Two such cases are the Myers and 
Humphreys cases involving aspects of the 
President’s power of removal. Another is the 
more recent Lovett case, in which the court 
passed on the constitutional issue raised and 
was affirmed by the Supreme Court on the 
ground that the statute in question was a 
bill of attainder. 

In the main, however, the court’s influence 
in this area cannot be charted by landmark 
cases. Its peculiar contribution has been to 
provide a forum in which employees can 
secure relief against arbitrary official action. 
In a real sense the court has provided for 
these many years the grievance machinery 
for the entire Federal Government wherever 
étatutory rights are abridged. Army Officers, 
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stenographers, shipyard welders, Philippine 
scouts all have reason to regard the court as 
their final protection against what they re- 
gard as discrimination or oppression at the 
hands of Uncle Sam. The court’s numerous 
decisions in the field have left their lasting 
impression on the administration of civil 
service laws and regulations. 

The recent decisions in the Knotts and 
Crocker cases exemplify the role of the 
court in fashioning the proper relationship 
between the Government and its employees. 
Neither case involved a great constitutional 
issue nor a particularly complex legal ques- 
tion. Both, however, required a deep un- 
derstanding of Government and of human 
frailties, and both called for an exercise of 
wisdom and courage on the part of the court 
to recognize that personnel systems, com- 
pletely sound in theory, had broken down 
and had impinged upon the individual rights 
of a single employee. Under these deci- 
sions an employee is entitled not merely to 
the judgment of his superior, but rather to 
the honest judgment of that official. The 
court’s willingness to take such action as 
this has made it an important force in the 
development of a competent and loyal body 
of civil servants. 


TAKING OF PROPERTY WITHOUT COMPENSATION 


It is difficult—in this year 1955—to realize 
that, before the establishment of the Court 
of Claims, there was no real substance to the 
right guaranteed to the private citizen by the 
Constitution against taking by the United 
States of his property without compensa- 
tion. Before 1855, if an individual was paid 
at all for property converted to public use 
by the United States, it was purely an act of 
grace by the Congress. 

Over the past few decades there have been 
marked developments in the doctrine of the 
Federal law of taking. Here, to, as in other 
areas, the advance in the law has taken the 
form of a progressive enlargement of the 
Government’s duty to account to the private 
citizen for administrative acts which inter- 
fere with his property interests. No small 
part in the development in the law of tak- 
ing can be credited to enlightened decisions 
of this court, such as the Causby case, where 
it was held that flights of military aircraft at 
low levels over plaintiff’s farm constituted 
taking of a temporary easement in the air- 
space requiring compensation under the 
Constitution; and the Silk cases which recog- 
nized that a Government regulation could 
effect a taking even though the property in- 
volved was not actually appropriated. 


CONCLUSION 


There can be seen a common strain run- 
ning through all of these decisions of the 
court. In each of them the court has held 
the Government and its officials to a strict 
code of conduct in their relations with the 
citizenry. Technicalities are brushed aside. 
The rights of the individual are never sacri- 
ficed to the demands of expediency. There is 
indeed a striking resemblance between the 
jurisdiction of this court and the jurisdiction 
of the Equity Court before it became merged 
with the courts of common law. Its origin 
and the maner in which it has discharged its 
responsibilities are very much in the high 
tradition of the Court of Equity. 

Though the court’s record as “keeper of 
the Nation’s conscience” is to be found in 
its decided cases, it must be remembered 
that it has exercised an influence far be- 
yond its recorded decisions. Its main im- 
pact*upon political life of this Nation has 
been the salutary effect that its decisions 
have had upon the everyday conduct of the 
Government. In these days when Govern- 
ment is big and growing bigger, it is essen- 
tial that at the bar of justice the Govern- 
ment never becomes more powerful than its 
most lowly citizen. This is the ideal toward 
the attainment of which the Court of 
Claims has made such an important and 
vital contribution. This court is founded on 
the proposition that the Government may 
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be wrong—a proposition which today unfor. 
tunately is rejected by governments Tuling 
almost half the world. 

The role of the court in the long Process 
of making the State responsible for the just 
claims of its citizens has been as important 
as any development in our law in the last 
century. With the growth of the great cep. 
tralized governments of the 20th century 
the need for the court is far greater today 
than it was at the time of its establishmen; 
in the simpler days of 1855. 

Perhaps the single most important re. 
quirement in our complex society today is 
that there be adequate protection of the 
rights of the individual against the increas. 
ing demands and power of government, | 
has been said that an essential difference 
between democracy and totalitarianism j, 
that democracy has shown a keener insight 
into the importance and dignity of the indi. 
vidual. The act by which this court was 
created 100 years ago, and the manner in 
which the judges of the court have exerciseq 
their unique jurisdiction, are inspiring anq 
encouraging instances of that insight. To. 
gether they have created an institution of 
justice that performs the high function as. 
signed the court on its official seal “For the 
Republic and for Its Citizens.” 

It can well be said to the court on its 
100th birthday: “How well in thee appears 
the constant service of the antique world.” 


ApprEss By HoN. H. BRIAN HOLLAND, ASsIst- 
ANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, TAX DIVISION 


This is a most unique occasion in that it 
is the only occasion, so far as I am aware, 
when a representative of the Department of 
Justice has found it possible to concur, with- 
out reservation, in everything said by non- 
Government counsel before the Court of 
Claims. Perhaps I should simply stipulate 
my concurrence, sit down, and await the 
opinion and judgment of the Court. How- 
ever, one of our most distinguished judges 
has expressed the view that an indifferent, 
or even a downright bad, oral argument is 
better than none at all. So I pray the 
Court’s indulgence for the few minutes that 
have been allotted to me. 

Mr. Ellison has spoken of the circum- 
stances which led to the enactment of the 
legislation creating “a court for the inves- 
tigation of claims against the United States.” 
It is interesting to note that in 1854, even 
as now, there were those who tended to blame 
all their troubles on the shortsightedness 
and prejudice of the so-called bureaucrat. 
In the debates on the bill to create what 
was then visualized as a board of commis- 
sioners to investigate claims against the 
Government, Senator Cass illustrated the 
crying need for some such tribunal by relat- 
ing this anecdote: 

“Toward the close of the year 1813 [he 
said], the army on the northwestern fron- 
tier was almost destitute of provisions, the 
roads were impassable, and we did not know 
what could be done. Among other things 
proposed to remove the pressure upon Us, 4 
seine was directed to be purchased and sent 
up to Lake Huron, to catch whitefish. The 
quartermaster purchased a seine, and the 
whitefish were caught abundantly, which 
was a matter of vast importance to the s0l- 
diers. The account was sent on; and what 
do you think was the decision on it by the 
accounting officer? It was that ‘whitefish 
did not run in the month of November, and, 
therefore, that the United States had been 
cheated. The good officer had lived all his 
life upon the Potomac, and had heard of 
shad, which run only in April and May, and 
he thought that no fish could run in No- 
vember.” 

Whether this was the turning point in 
the debate I do not know. Nor do I know 
whether the Court in its earlier days ever 
considered adopting the whitefish as its 
emblem just as my home State of Mas- 
sachusetts has given recognition to the im- 
portance of the codiish in its own history. 
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Although the dominant objective of those 


who sponsored the creation of this new 
court in 1855 was to take care of citizens 
who had just claims against the United 
stetes, there were those who were also 
greatly concerned with protecting the Gov- 
ernment against fraudulent claims. The 
congressional committees which passed upon 
claims did not, of course, purport to be 
judicial tribunals, and there was no pro- 
yision for the appearance of counsel to pre- 
sent the Government’s side of the case. 
With the change over to a judicial form 
of procedure, it was obviously necessary 
to provide for representation of the Gov- 
ernment’s interests in litigation before the 
court. It may surprise you to learn that 
at the outset the Government was not rep- 
resented by the Department of Justice. The 
reason for this is very simple: The Court 
of Claims was created in 1855, but the De- 
partment of Justice did not come into ex- 
istence until 1870. There was, of course, 
an Attorney General, who had one assistant. 
But in those days the Attorney General 
had little to do with litigation, except in 
the Supreme Court. So the act creating 
the Court of Claims provided for s Solicitor 
of the court, who was to be appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and was to be the lawyer 
for the Government. It was not until 1868, 
2 years before the establishment of the De- 
partment of Justice, that the duty of ap- 
pearing for the Government in the Court 
of Claims was given to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. At that time the idea of centralizing 
control of all the Government’s legal busi- 
ness in one department, headed by the At- 
torney General, was under active consider- 
ation; and the transfer of the functions of 
the Solicitor of the Court of Claims to the 
Attorney General seems to have been re- 
garded as an entering wedge. Initially it 
was proposed that there should be a Bureau 
of the Solicitor of the Court of Claims in 
the Attorney Generals’ office, and that the 
Solicitor should be appointed by the court 
itself. Ultimately, however, the position 
of Solicitor was abolished and the Attorney 
General was given an additional assistant 
to help him carry out his new responsi- 
bilities. It is interesting to note that in 
the court’s first report to Congress, and 
again in the debates on the 1868 statute, 
great stress was laid upon the importance 
and difficulty of the duties of those who 
represented the Government before the 
court, it being emphasized that in the Court 
of Claims the Government is opposed by 
the most eminent counsel in the United 
States—a situation which I am sure you 
will agree was not peculiar to the 19th cen- 
tury. Perhaps this had something to do 
with the later adoption by Congress of the 
requirement that the Attorney General’s as- 
sistants be learned in the law, a require- 
ment which was perhaps implied, though 
not expressly stated, with respect to the 
Solicitor of the Court of Claims, and as to 
observance of which I hesitate to tes- 
ify. 

In speaking of the vital part which the 
court has played in the development of the 
legal relationships between the Government 
and its citizens, Mr. Ellison has most appro- 
Priately emphasized the point of view of the 
citizen as litigant, the functon of the court 
as “keeper of the Nation’s conscience,” and 
its influence in promoting and maintaining 
high standards of conduct for those who 
carry on the daily activities of Government. 
As one who is privileged tonight to speak 
for the Government itself, I should like to 
direct your attention for a moment to a re- 
lated, though slightly different, aspect of the 
court’s work. I refer to the invaluable con- 
tribution it has made, and continues to 
make, to the orderly administration of the 
Government’s business through its promo- 
tion of uniformity in the interpretation and 
application of the laws under which that 
business is conducted. 
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Although in certain areas of the law the 
Federal district courts have concurrent juris- 
diction with the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine claims for money judgments 
against the United States, the concurrent 
jurisdiction of the district courts is, With 
only few exceptions, limited to claims not 
exceeding $10,000 in amount. While the pri- 
mary purpose of that limitation was ap- 
parently to safeguard the Government’s in- 
terests by requiring that the larger claims be 
brought in a court upon which the Attorney 
General could keep close watch, the result 
has been that the more important issues af- 
fecting such matters as Government con- 
tracts, the rights of Government employees, 
and the payment of just compensation for 
the taking of private property by the Gov- 
ernment, have been adjudicated by the Court 
of Claims, subject to review only by the 
Supreme Court. This system, whereby the 
Court of Claims is practically the final 
arbiter of disputes falling within its Juris- 
diction, produces a consistent and authori- 
tative body of law in fields in which 
certainty and finality are of the utmost de- 
sirability, to citizen and Government alike. 
Government departments must know how to 
fashion their programs and how to operate 
under them within the limits of congres- 
sional appropriations. Persons dealing with 
the Government must understand the scope 
of the authority of the Government’s repre- 
sentatives and the proper interpretation of 
Government contracts and regulations. As 
a@ court with predominant, if not exclusive, 
jurisdiction over such matters, the Court of 
Claims has been in a position, through the 
application of uniform principles to the de- 
cision of individual cases, not only to mete 
out justice to the citizen but to furnish re- 
liable—if not always welcome—guides to the 
formulation of administrative policies, the 
administrative disposition of claims, and the 
carrying on of the complex business of Gov- 
ernment generally. It seems unlikely that 
comparable results could have been achieved 
had unlimited jurisdiction over claims 
against the United States been conferred on 
the district courts, with appellate jurisdic- 
tion vested in 11 courts of appeals, and with 
only the most limited opportunity for review 
by the Supreme Court. 

Through its daily contact with cases in- 
volving virtually all of the executive depart- 
ments and agencies, the Court of Claims has 
acquired detailed knowledge of their organi- 
zation and methods of operation, as well as 
of the statutes and regulations under which 
they function. Its decisions have provided 
the basis for many of the rules which govern 
their activities. Thus it is well equipped to 
appraise the varied issues which come before 
it in their proper perspective and to ex- 
ercise—as it has done in the past and con- 
tinues to do—a constructive influence in 
the field of Government administration. 


This does not mean that those who are 
on the Government’s side of the counsel table 
will always agree with the court’s views on 
particular issues. After all, we conceive it to 
be our duty to act as advocates for our client 
to the best of our ability, and like most 
advocates we are sometimes stubborn in our 
beliefs. In 1868, when, as I mentioned 
earlier, there was under consideration the 
proposal to do away with the office of 
Solicitor of the Court of Claims, there was 
some suggestion of criticism of either the 
Solicitor or the court, or both. Speaking for 
the defense, Senator Hendricks made this 
observation: 

“T have heard complaints of the Court of 
Claims, but mainly by persons who have lost 
their cases there. That is the principal com- 
plaint that I have heard, and I have not 
paid much attention to it, for it is not often 
that a man, having a claim before that court, 
would be entirely satisfied if the decision 
should be against him, although every other 
person might be satisfied that the decision 
was proper.” 
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It is only human nature to complain when 
one loses, and in this respect at least Gov- 
ernment counsel are as human as their 
brethren in private practice. 

Undoubtedly one of the most vicious de- 
fects in the system as it existed prior to the 
founding of the Court of Claims was the 
interminable delay which was so often in- 
volved in the disposition of private claims 
through the legislative process. Although 
Congress set aside 2 days out of each week 
for the consideration of private bills, the 
report of Presiding Judge Gilchrist on the 
activities of the Court of Claimis for its first 
year tells us that some of the cases then 
before the court had been pending in Con- 
gress for periods ranging from 5 to 80 years. 
It is no wonder that the confidence of the 
people in the effectiveness of their right to 
petition for redress of grievances had degen- 
erated almost to the vanishing point. 

During its first term, the court rendered 
decisions in 125 cases, in 100 of which it 
wrote what Judge Gilchrist described as 
“elaborate opinions in questions of law.” 
This was a pretty good start, when one con- 
siders that the court was plowing new 
ground, that there were only three judges, 
and that in accordance with the genial cus- 
tom of the day the court sometimes heard 
arguments in a single case for as long as 2 
or 3 weeks, and not at all infrequently for 
as long as 3 or 4 days. It set a precedent of 
speedy justice, to which the court has ad- 
hered despite the increased volume and com- 
plexity of its work. 

The growth of our country and the expan- 
sion of Government activities have placed 
great burdens on all the Federal Courts, and 
as a result some of them have accumulated 
heavy backlogs of cases. The Court of 
Claims is singular in that despite the in- 
crease in its burdens it has kept as current 
as the availability of Government counsel 
would permit. We in the Department recog- 
nize that whatever delays occur in this court 
are largely the result of our not having 
enough lawyers to try cases as rapidly as the 
court can take them. Happily, this situa- 
tion is in the way of being remedied because 
of the recent action of Congress giving us a 
special appropriation which has enabled the 
Department to assign to Court of Claims 
work by far the largest number of lawyers 
in the court’s history. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has directed us to concentrate our ef- 
forts on speeding up the disposition of Court 
of Claims cases, and plans to that end have 
been formulated and are being put into ef- 
fect. Although it is obviously too early for 
me to be able to report the results of this 
program, I am quite confident that progress 
is already being made and that the results 
will become apparent before very long. 

I hope that in this way those of us who 
have the privilege and responsibility of rep- 
resenting the United States before this court 
may contribute more effectively to the carry- 
ing on of the tradition of efficiency and fair- 
ness which the court has built up during 
the past hundred years. That this tradition 
will be maintained and strengthened I have 
no question. 
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Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
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serialized the New History of the Demo- 

cratic Party. Under leave to extend my 

remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 

I include the first of three installments: 

{From the Democratic Digest of December 
1955] 


THE Democratic Party Is BORN—AMERICA 
Draws Its First POuiricaL BATTLE LINE 


“The year was 1948. Harry S. Truman, 
whistlestopping across the country in the 
presidential campaign of that year, had been 
asked to state the fundamental creed of the 
Democratic Party. In plain words, he re- 
plied: 

“The Democratic Party is the people’s 
party. It is dedicated to serving all the 
people and not just the special interests 
of the few. The record of the Democratic 
Party is blazed across the face of the Nation 
in a story of a better, healthier, happier life 
for the common people of America.” 

The year was 1824. Thomas Jefferson was 
asked how his new political party differed 
from its opponents. “Men by their consti- 
tutions,” he replied, “are naturally divided 
into two parties; those who fear and distrust 
the people, and wish to draw all powers from 
them into the hands of the higher classes; 
and those who identify themselves with the 
people, have confidence in them, cherish 
and consider them as the most honest and 
safe, although not the most sure depository 
of the public interests. In every country 
these two parties exist and in every one where 
they are free to think, speak, and write, they 
will declare themselves * * * call them 
whatever you will. * * * The appellation of 
aristocrats and democrats * * * expresses 
the essence of them both.” 

Between these two statements passed 
nearly a century and a half of American 
history. In that time the American people 
settled a continent, built cities, fought wars 
and became the greatest democracy in the 
history of the world. Through all these 
years there has been a Democratic Party, and 
its guiding principle from Jefferson to Tru- 
man has been the same. The story of the 
Democratic Party is the story of how the 
ideal of government for the common man 
has been carried through 150 years, to grow 
and expand with the American Nation. 

This belief in the people has shaped 
democratic thinking in every field of gov- 
ernment. It has meant that government 
should do what it can to insure the richest, 
fullest possible life to all the people. It has 
led to the belief that every citizen should 
have the chance to take some part in politics. 
It has commanded the preservation of cer- 
tain personal liberties, without which man’s 
dignity would be lost. And it has based its 
foreign policy on a sincere concern for the 
people of every other nation in the world. 
Much of the svory of the Democratic Party 
is the story of how these goals were fought 
for, won, lost, and fought for again in the 
never-ending conflict with those with little 
trust in the people. 

Perhaps the most eloquent testimony of 
the wisdom and vitality of the principles 
of the Democratic Party is the fact that it 
is the oldest political party in the world. 
It is difficult to fix an exact birthday for the 
Democratic Party—the most usual date 
given is May 23, 1792, the date of a letter 
from Jefferson to Washington giving a name 
to the party then headed by Washington. 
But the event primarily responsible for 
breathing life into the party was the fight 
for the Bill of Rights. These rights, which 
insure freedom of religion, speech, and 
press, and guarantee fair trials to the 
accused, had been left out of the original 
draft of the Constitution. The delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention, mostly 
plantation ownrs and merchants, had been 
so concerned with building a government 
able to keep the peace and protect property 
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rights, that they failed to provide these 
necessary safeguards. Thomas Jefferson was 
not at the Convention; but when he saw of 
the omission, he moved into action. In 
letters to friends and followers throughout 
the country, the author of the Declaration 
of Independence declared: 

“A Bill of Rights is what the people are 
entitled to against every government on 
earth, and what no just government should 
refuse * ° °» 

Despite opposition, Jefferson , rallied 
enough support to make acceptance of the 
Bill of Rights a condition of the Consti- 
tution’s approval. The organization he built 
up in this fight became the core of Jeffer- 
son’s new party; and the principle of indi- 
vidual liberty became a guiding star in the 
Democratic constellation. 

Thomas Jefferson, founder of the Demo- 
cratic Party, was the leading Democrat of 
his day. Despite his aristocratic upbringing, 
he shunned powdered wigs and finery, and 
greeted callers in an old brown coat and 
breeches. An optimist, he believed in the 
inevitable improvement of the world and its 
people. A religious man, he carried his faith 
into his politics. “I have sworn upon the 
altar of God,” he said, “eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.” A respecter of property rights, he 
nevertheless believed that in any conflict be- 
tween property and men the rights of men 
came first. 

But, most strongly of all, Jefferson believed 
in the inherent worth of the common man. 
“Every man, and every body of men on 
earth,” he wrote, “‘possess the right of self- 
government.” He was certain that, given 
the facts, the people would use that right 
correctly, So, to educate the people, Jeffer- 
son called for the founding of schools, news- 
paper, and libraries. Especially in the fron- 
tier States, his followers reshaped the laws 
to give every man a vote. 

Jefferson’s party first sought office in op- 
position to the governing class of the time, 
the Federalists. The Federalists had done 
much to bring the new American Nation to 
life. They had been the driving force behind 
the Constitution, and, under George Wash- 
ington, had started the operations of the new 
Federal Government. But the Federalists’ 
view of government was naturally limited 
by their own aristocratic backgrounds, and 
by the administrations of monarchs among 
the then-great nations of Europe. As their 
leader, Alexander Hamilton, put it, “Our real 
disease is democracy.” “All communities,” 
Hamilton believed, “divide themselves into 
the few and the many, the first are rich and 
the well-born, the other the mass of the 
people. The people are turbulent and chang- 
ing; they seldom judge or determine right.” 
Hamilton believed that support of the rich 
Was necessary, and that the Government 
could not last unless the wealthy people of 
the country could make money under it. To 
assure this, the Federalists passed a tariff 
law, founded a national bank, and made oth- 
er moves to benefit the creditors, merchants, 
and propertied interests. 

Thus, the issue of government for the 
many versus government for the few was 
drawn before the United States was 10 years 
old. Jefferson’s party took up the challenge 
laid down by the Federalists. It was no 
easy job. The riot and bloodshed of the 
French Revolution had momentarily dis- 
credited the idea of democracy, and the 
Federalist press interpreted every criticism 
of the Government as a foreign revolution- 
ary plot. As historian Wilfred Binkley has 
said, “The Federalists succeeded, to their 
own satisfaction, in making the terms ‘Fed- 
eralist’ and ‘patriot’ synonymous.” But this 
did not check the Jeffersonians. Through 
their own newspapers and speeches, they 
aimed a running fire of criticism at the 
Federalist Government. Small farmers, 
workers and frontiersmen were urged to use 
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their votes to give themselves a voice in 
the Government. 

By 1798, a vigorous party had grown up 
Because the word “democrat” was then in 
disrepute, Jefferson’s party took the name 
“Republican,” to show its determination to 
keep the Nation a republic. As the strength 
of the party increased, the Federalists took 
alarm. Exploiting fear of foreign infiltra. 
tion, they passed an alien law, which eased 
deportation of political objectionables, ang 
a sedition law, which made possible the 
punishment of anyone who dared criticize 
the Government. But the laws backfireg, 
They smacked too much of kingly tyranny, 
against which a revolutionary war had just 
been fought. The State legislatures of 
Virginia and Kentucky denounced them as 
unconstitutional and called on other States 
to join in resisting them. Following their 
example, the common people in other States 
rose in protest and, in 1800, voted in 
Thomas Jefferson as the first Democratic 
President of the United States. 

If the Democrats have been the party of 
strong Presidents, Jefferson was the first. In 
1803, he negotiated the Louisiana Purchase, 
bringing into the Nation the most produc. 
tive river valley in the world. In 1804, he 
sent Lewis and Clark to blaze a trail through 
what was to become the Great Northwest, 
Less daring Presidents might have hesitated 
before taking these steps, thus holding up 
development of the Western States. But 
Jefferson’s vision stretched across a conti- 
nent and through a hundred years of his- 
tory. Foreseeing the rich returns the Mis- 
sissippi Valley would someday fepay, he 
proceeded to use the power of the Presidency 
to its fullest to double America’s size. 

In 1808, when Jefferson retired to his home 
in Monticello, he left the Government in 
the hands of his two trusted lieutenants, 
James Madison and James Monroe. Madi- 
son had been a general in the fight to ratify 
the Constitution. His faith in the American 
form of government had been intensified by 
a lifetime spent studying every other gov- 
ernment history had known. Drawing on 
his vast knowledge, Madison taught the Na- 
tion the benefits of government through 
political parties, and the danger of allowing 
one group to gain control of the Govern- 
ment. The party behind Madison, made up 
as it was of Southern planters, city workers, 
small farmers and frontiersmen, was as di- 
verse for a Nation its size as is the Demo- 
cratic Party today. Some thought it hypo- 
critical that conflicting groups should unite 
to support the same candidate and program. 
To them, Madison said: 

“In the extended Republic of the United 
States and among the great variety of inter- 
ests, parties, and sects which it embraces, 
& coalition of a majority of the whole society 
could seldom take place on any other prin- 
ciples than those of justice and the general 
good.” 

Madison was elected President twice. His 
first administration was harassed by war with 
England, but his second was peaceful and 
prosperous. The small Nation beside the 
eastern seaboard was growing strong, and it 
was building the Cumberland Road and the 
Erie Canal to clear its way westward. The 
frontier, pushing its way across the Appala- 
chian Forests toward the Mississippi, acted 
as a generator of democracy. There were no 
extremes or wealth or social classes on the 
frontier. Men were measured by what they 
could do with their hands. Because everyday 
life was dangerous every man was needed, 
and a spirit of cooperation developed between 
towns and families. Such people were natu- 
rally drawn to Jeffersonian democracy, and 
their votes helped keep it in office from 1800 
to 1824. 

James Monroe was President for the last 
8 of these years. He was the last of the 
cocked hats—leaders of the Revolution—to 
be President. During his administration, the 
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jes underlying Democratic Party for- 
licy were first put into action. Rela- 
ther countries were as important 
: 's day as they are now, but for a 
= eS eee The United States was a 
Cie xatiOn, fighting for respectability among 
me orld’s powers. It could have cut itself 
aus the world and dealt with other coun- 
off “as when threatened. But a party and 
oie that believed, with Jefferson, that 
: aa worth and his right to self-government 
ah universal, could not close its eyes to 
cae events. So when Europe cast eyes on 
oa new states of South America, President 
Monroe gave notice that America would pro- 
tect its neighbors from foreign interference, 
Designs on the independence of these coun- 
tries, Monroe said, would be interpreted as 
designs on America itself. In a sense, this 
was America’s first security pact. It was a 
daring gamble for a young Nation, but it 
worked. And ever since, the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine have been the root and core 
of American foreign policy. Despite times 
when the Democratic Party has followed the 
national trend toward isolationism, it has 
always come back to the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the safety and rights of the com= 
mon people cannot long be protected if pro- 
tection stops at the shores of our oceans. 
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A New History of the Democratic Party— 
Old Hickory Comes to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorpD, I 
include the following from the Demo- 
cratic Digest of January 1956: 


[From the Democratic Digest of January 
1956] 


Owp Hickory CoMEsS TO WASHINGTON— 
PEOPLE VERSUS PRIVILEGE 

During Jefferson’s and Madison’s terms, 
the Federalist Party was withering away. 
In Monroe’s years, it died. In 1820, Mon- 
roe was reelected without opposition. Every- 
one in public life proclaimed himself a 
Jeffersonian as the Nation embarked on its 
political “Era of Good Feeling.” 

But the truce did not last long. Broad 
88 it was, the Democratic Party could not 
embrace every region and every interest 
group in the Nation. Party unity became 
increasingly strained until, in 1824, it burst. 
Four different candidates ran for President 
of the United States. 

Amid this confusion, the Democratic 
Party temporarily lost sight of its Jeffer- 
sonian principles, The men of wealth and 
privilege, in whose hands Hamilton had un- 
successfully tried to place the reins of Gov- 
ernment, were quick to seize upon the Demo- 
cratic split. During the administration of 
John Quincy Adams, they regained influence 
in Government. Rallying, as Jefferson had 
feared, behind the Bank of the United States, 
they seized control of the Nation's credit and 
used this to try to get control of the Nation. 

The time was ripe for a new champion of 
the common people, and in Andrew Jackson 
the Democratic Party had a man to meet the 
occasion. A true son of the frontier, Jacke 
Son had lived in the backwoods, fought In- 
dians and beaten the British in the War of 
1812. He was tall and rawboned, and his 
Soldiers had nicknamed him “Old Hickory,” 
after the toughest thing they could think of. 
Stern and upright, Jackson possessed an in- 
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tense patriotism, a razorsharp sense of 
honor, and a burning dedication to the com- 
mon man. 

Entering politics, Jackson and his followers 
fashicned many of the tools of political de- 
mocracy. The national convention, the 
party platform, and the election campaign, 
were their inventions, and through them, 
men from all walks of life were given an op- 
portunity to take part in politics. In the 
election of 1828, three times as many people 
voted as in any election up to that time, and 
Jackson was elected President. 

Fortified by his victory, Jackson went after 
the Bank of the United States. As the offi- 
cial depository of the Nation’s funds, the 
Bank had become a vast monopoly, control- 
ling all banking transactions and credit in 
the country. It kept newspapers and Con- 
gressmen on its payrolls, and they ruthlessly 
attacked anyone who interfered with the 
bank's activities. Near the end of Jackson’s 
first term, Congress extended the bank’s 
charter. But Jackson vetoed the bill, and 
withdrew all Government deposits from the 
bank. In a veto message which reasserted 
basic democratic principles, Jackson said: 

“Every man is equally entitled to protec- 
tion by law; but, when the laws undertake 
to add to those natural and just advantages 
artificial distinctions, to grant titles, gratui- 
ties, and exclusive privileges, to make the 


rich richer and the powerful more potent, . 


the humble members of society—the farm- 
ers, mechanics and laborers—who have 
neither the time nor the means to secure 
like favors to themselves, have a right to 
complain of the injustice of their govern- 
ment.” 

Jackson’s words and actions caught the 
imagination of common people throughout 
the country. Southern yeomen and small 
planters, pioneer farmers in the Northwest, 
German and Irish immigrants, plain country 
folk of New England and New York—all 
rallied to the Democratic Party. City 
workers, forming their first unions for the 
improvement of working conditions, saw in 
Democratic principles a sympathy for their 
own aspirations. These were the people be- 
hind Jacksonian democracy. Their votes 
reelected him President. With Jackson as 
their leader, they so impressed their spirit 
upon American life that history marks Jack- 
son’s terms as the era of “the rise of the 
common man.” 

In 1836, Jackson returned to his beloved 
home, the Hermitage, in Tennessee. His 
successor in the White House was Martin 
Van Buren, former Secretary of State, who 
had become Jackson’s most trusted adviser. 
Van Buren, a skillful politician, was one of 
the earliest leaders of the political organ- 
izations of the large northern cities. But 
he did not inspire the other elements of the 
Democratic Party as Jackson had. Van 
Buren’s attempts to extend Jacksonian 
democracy were thwarted by a financial 

“panic which hit the country in 1837. In the 
resulting depression, the common people 
suffered most. Van Buren, in his bid for a 
second term, became the first President to 
be punished at the polls because of a de- 
pression during his administration. 

The party that ousted Van Buren from 
Office called itself the ‘‘Whigs,” after a British 
party of the same name. As historian Roger 
Butterfield says, ‘the Whigs * * * took their 
political technique from the Democrats 
themselves, improving it as they went along. 
The Whigs were the new party of business 
and property, but they carefully sup- 
pressed—in public, at least—the old Fede 
eralist prejudice against ‘the people.’ Since 
Jackson had won his battles by appealing to 
the common man, the Whigs announced 
they were common men, too, and their cam- 
paign, posters showed them with their shirt- 
sleeves rolled up, hammering at a forge or 
following a plow.” Behind a military hero, 
William Henry Harrison, the Whigs scored a 
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sweeping victory in the election of 1840. 
The era of Jacksonian Democracy was ended, 
but it was to remain as a model for Demo- 
cratic leaders of the future. 

The story of the Democratic Party from 
1840 to the Civil War is closely bound up with 
the breakup of the Union. Although Jack- 
son had declared “Our union—it must be 
preserved,” forces were at work in both 
North and South to destroy it. Slavery was 
an issue beyond the reach of politics. The 
Northern abolitionist and the Southern 
planter had between them none of the com- 
mon ground necessary to political compro- 
mise. As their anger at each other rose in 
pitch, their political parties were swept up 
in the bitterness that led to secession and 
war. Abolitionist Democrats, unable to gain 
control of their party, helped form the Free 
Soil Party, which tried to Keep slavery out 
of the new western lands. In 1848 they 
called Van Buren out of retirement to run 
for President on the Free Soil ticket. North- 
ern Democrats gave him strong Support. 
Thus Democrats were early leaders in the 
anti-slavery fight, even though the party 
itself was split over the great issue. 

Despite growing sectional divisions, the 
Democratic Party accomplished three im- 
portant goals in these years: the acquisition 
of the remainder of the West, the expansion 
of trade, and the suppression of racial and 
religious intolerance in the Know-Nothing 
movement. 

Much of the credit for the western expan- 
sion goes to James K. Polk, a Democratic 
President of the 1840’s. Polk believed that 
it was the Nation’s manifest destiny to bring 
all the land to the Pacific under the Ameri- 
can flag—by negotiation if possible, but by 
war if need be. By settlement with Britain, 
he won title to the Pacific Northwest. Texas 
entered the Union peacefully, but a war 
with Mexico was necessary to gain the Cali- 
fornia country. Thus, in 4 years, Polk had 
added half a million square miles of some 
of the richest and most spectacular country 
on the continent, finishing the task that 
had begun with Jefferson’s Louisiana Pur- 
chase. 

It was in Polk’s administration also that 
the Democrats passed the Walker tariff. The 
Democratic Party has always favored mod- 
erating tariff charges on imports from 
abroad, both to aid the consumer and to 
improve relations with countries whose econ- 
omies depend on what we buy from them. 
The Walker tariff did both.” So sound was 
it economically that it remained unchanged 
until the Civil War. 

History credits the Democratic Party with 
lowering the tariff and gaining the West. 
But almost forgotten is the strong stand 
the party took against the Know-Nothing 
movement. The Know-Nothings were or- 
ganized to end the immigration from Europe 
which, even in the 1850’s, had reached 600,- 
000 a year. Since most of the immigrants 
were of the Catholic faith, the ugly mark of 
religious bigotry stained Know-Nothing be- 
liefs. Members of the organization burned 
churches and beat up immigrants on the 
streets. When questioned about their ac- 
tivities they replied, “I know nothing.” 

By 1856, the Know-Nothing Party had 
elected seven governors, and was threaten- 
ing to make a party of intolerance a major 
political force in America. But the Demo- 
cratic National Convention unanimously 
adopted this resolution: 

“Resolved, that a political crusade in the 
19th century, and in the United States of 
America, against Catholics and foreign born, 
is neither justified by the past history or 
the future prospects of the country, nor in 
unison with the spirit of toleration and en- 
lightened freedom which particularly distin- 
guishes the American system of popular 
government.” 

This united Democratic opposition broke 
the back of the Know-Nothing movement, 
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In the spirit of Jefferson and the Bill of 
Rights, the Democratic Party had spoken up 
for the rights of minorities. More than this, 
the defeat of the Know-Nothings showed the 
common people of Europe that America wel- 
comed them to a new life. Our Western 
lands would have been of little use without 
people to fill them. The democratic sympa- 
thy for the immigrant quickened the move- 
ment that sent strong men westward to build 
a Nation. 

‘Towering over all other events of the period 
was the widening gulf between North and 
South. Some Democrats, led by the “Little 
Giant” Stephen A. Douglas, strove to com- 
promise the differences. In his famed doc- 
trine of squatter sovereignty, Douglas pro- 
posed that the people of each new State 
decide for themselves whether to allow 
slavery. But it was too late for compromise. 
By 1860, the Democratic Party had split 
again, the northern wing supporting Douglas 
for President, the southern behind John T. 
Breckenridge. The result was a victory for 
the newly formed Republican Party, led by 
Abraham Lincoln. 


A New History of the Democratic Party— 
William Jennings Bryan Rededicates 
the Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing from the Democratic Digest of 
February 1956: 


[From the Democratic Digest of February 
1956] 


New LIre In DEFEAT—WILLIAM JENNINGS 
BrYaN REDEDICATES THE PARTY 


From 1860 onward, the newly-born Re- 
publican party was to provide the main op- 
position for the Democrats. When first 
formed, the Republicans were a party of 
free soil and idealism, attracting many be- 
lievers in Jefferson’s principles. Lincoln 
himself was a devoted Jeffersonian. It was 
he who said that “the principles of Jefferson 
are the definitions and axioms of a free 
society.” 

But with Lincoln’s assassination, the 
founders of the Republican party were rudely 
shoved aside. The new leaders, called 
Radical Republicans were men _ with 
blood in their eyes. Disregarding Lincoln’s 
plea for “malice toward none,” they set up 
a military dictatorship in the South and 
almost impeached a President who would 
not go along with their wishes. By their 
Reconstruction Acts and Force bills, they 
heid up progress in the South for many 
years. 

The Democrats tried to fight these actions, 
but they were seriously weakened. Repub- 
lican leaders had disfranchised the Demo- 
cratic South, and had massed behind their 
postwar candidate, Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, the 
voting strength of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. When Democrats criticized re- 
construction measures, their opponents ac- 
cused them of being rebels and traitors, un- 
fit to govern the country. By waving the 
“bloody shirt” of the war, historian Charles 
Beard says, “the Republicans managed * * ® 
to make party loyalty equivalent to nations 
al patriotism and voting the opposition 
ticket identical with sedition.” 
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It was after the Civil War that American 
big business made its historic alliance with 
he Republican Party. The need for pro- 
duction and credit during the war had 
forced the Government into measures which 
rreatly profited industrialists and financiers 
of the North. After the war, the bankers, 
railroad magnates and the other industrial 
giants agreed with the party in power to 
exchange campaign contributions for bene- 
ficial legislation. At first, the people did not 
mind this. They admired the men who were 
forging an industrial America, and were 
dazzled by their show of wealth. They even 
got the idea that the tremendous amounts of 
money being amassed at the top would 
trickle down to improve their own living 
standards. Events were soon to prove this 
theory wrong. 

Grant’s administration provided the per- 
fect setting for business domination of the 
Government. Grant himself admired and 
liked to associate with the millionaires and 
manipulators of the day—Jay Cooke, Jay 
Gould, and Jim Fiske, the speculators whose 
names have survived as symbols of financial 
piracy. Aithough personally honest, Grant, 
as he later admitted, let crooked friends take 
advantage of his trust. As a result, not only 
was Grant’s administration run openly and 
notoriously for the benefit of big business, 
but corruption flourished on a wide scale. 
The Vice President, members of the Cabi- 
net and chairmen of congressional commit- 
tees took bribes and graft. They made 
money on Government contracts and tax 
frauds. As historian Allen Nevins says, 
“The Grant era stands unique in the com- 
prehensiveness of its rascality.” 

This stealing did not stop with meney, but 
extended to national elections. In 1876, the 
Democrats nominated for President, Samuel 
J. Tilden, the brilliant reform Governor of 
New York. He had broken the Tweed Ring 
in New York City, and was pledged to break 
the ring of thieves around Grant. With the 
people aroused to Republican corruption, 
Tilden’s integrity was a welcome change. He 
appeared to have won the election, 4,300,590 
votes to 4,026,298, and 196 electoral votes to 
173. But through bribery and forgery, the 
Republicans changed the totals in three 
Southern States, where Federal troops still 
were stationed under the Reconstruction 
Acts. A Republican Electoral Commission 
ratified the changes. It was the only stolen 
election in American Presidential history. 
More impulsive Democrats were ready to don 
their war uniforms and take the White House 
by force, but the calm hand of Samuel Tilden 
restrained them. Putting his respect for 
orderly government above both party and 
personal advantage, Tilden acquiesced in the 
decision of the Electoral Commission and re- 
tired to private life. 

By 1884, the Republicans had been in pow- 
er for 24 years. The “bloody shirt” of the 
“rebellion” was being waved more and more 
feebly, and people were becoming tired of 
men who loo ged pon Government service 
simply as a road to personal profit. So they 
elected to the White House another Demo- 
cratic reformer from New York, Grover 
Cleveland. A big, gruff man whose honesty 
was unshakable, Cieveland devoted his two 
terms to raising the moral standard of Gov- 
ernment. His motto was: “A public office 
is a public trust.’’ Where Presidents before 
him had allowed raids on the Treasury for 
private pensions and pork-barrel appropria- 
tions, Cleveland used the Presidential veto 
to prevent them. He relaxed the demands of 
patronage and put more workers under the 
civil-service system. Officials who had a 
stake in the old system, including some 
Democrats, resented Cleveland’s reforms. 
But the voters agreed with his ncminator, 
Daniel Dougherty, when he said of Cleve- 
land: “We love him for the enemies he has 
mace.” 

But honest and devoted as he was, Cleve- 
land did not fully sense the needs of the 
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common people. In fact, a large seoma 
of the Democratic Party had fallen emt 
the influence of the big industrialists a 
their retainers. There followed q period « 


years in which, from the standpoint of arty 
t tell one 


program, the average voter could no 
major party from the other. 

The Democratic: Party needed a tra: 
fusion of new leadership and spirit. mane 
the agrarian movements of the Middle Wet 
this was found. Between 18709 and 1895 
the Nation witnessed a series of depressig : 
the historic price of unrestrained industri 
development. True, the small-business a 
of the East had suffered. Twenty-thr. 
thousand small firms had failed in one : 
year period alone. True, the Workingmen 
was putting in 12 to 14 hours a day, any 
his attempts to organize unions were bein» 
frustrated by unsympathetic legislatures and 
courts. But the farmers were destitute 
Crop prices had fallen 40 to 50 percent unde 
the impact of Republican high tari laws 
Farms were mortgaged to Eastern bankers 
to the sum of a billion dollars. The cog af 
selling farm produce was steadily risino a 
the trusts and railroad monopolies levied 
their annual tribute upon the plain People 
of America. 


So, organizing for political action, th 
men of the Midwest brought new blood and 
spirit into the Democratic Party. The; 
wants, by our standards, were not radical: 
they desired a graduated income tax, regus 
lation of railroad rates, popular election of 
Senators, and relaxation of the gold stand. 
ard, which held them in perpetual debt to 
the financiers of the East. But their oppo. 
nents called these measures “‘the dreams and 
fantasies of Karl Marx,” and cried to the 
voters to “stop this Communist march on 
private property.” 

Out of the Midwest came these agrarian 
reformers, and into the Democratic Conven. 
tion of 1896. Their leader was William Jen. 
nings Bryan, of Nebraska, and the speech he 
made at that convention stands as perhaps 
the greatest in American political history, 
Picture Bryan, with his enormous head, 
strong, flashing eyes, and vibrant voice 
20,000 delegates and spectators hanging on 
his words: 


“When you come before us and tell us that 
we are about to disturb your business inter- 
ests, we reply that you have disturbed ou 
business interests by your course. We sj 
to you that you have made the definition ofa 
businessman too limited in its application 
The man who is employed for wages is & 
much a businessman as his employer. The 
farmer who goes forth in the morning ani 
toils all day, and by the application of brain 
and muscle to the natural resources of this 
country creates wealth, is as much a bus: 
nessman as the man who goes upon the 
board of trade and bets upon the price 0 
grain. The miners who go a thousand feti 
into the earth to bring forth from thei 
hiding places the precious metals to 
poured in the channels of trade are as much 
businessmen as the few financial magnates 
who in a back room corner the money #! 
the world. We come to speak for this 
broader class of businessmen. * * * We 
have petitioned, and our petitions have beel 
scorned. We have entreated and our él: 
treaties have been disregarded. We have 
begged, and they have mocked when ow 
calamity came. We beg no longer; we i 
treat no more; we petition no more. We 
defy them. * * * Having behind us the pro- 
ducing masses of this country and the world, 
supported by the commercial interests, the § 
laboring interests and the toilers everywhet, 
we will answer their demand for a gold 
standard by saying to them: You shall n0 
press down upon the brow of labor this 
crown of thorns. You shall not crucify mal 
kind upon a cross of gold.” 

Jefferson .or Jackson would have felt # 
ease delivering this speech. 
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1956 
In Bryan, the Democratic Party had found 
oice. With a great shout, the conven- 
its vvnominated him for President, and he 
aa forth to wage one of the most exciting 
oad aigns in American history. Bryan was 
Cast modern Presidential candidate. He 
vraveled 18,000 miles and addressed more 
ah 5 million people—a remarkable feat for 
the days before radio and television. 
Alarmed by Bryan’s strength, the Republi- 
cans got busy. Their leader, Mark Hana, 
nook down insurance companies, railroads, 
cd trusts for an estimated $16 million, the 
piggest campaign fund yet collected. Four- 
teen hundred speakers were sent out to an- 
swer Bryan. Contracts were made contin- 
gent on his defeat. Workers were told that 
if Bryan won on Tuesday, they need not 
show up for work on Wednesday. The pres- 
sure paid off: Bryan lost the election. But 
in so doing, he rededicated the Democratic 
Party to the common people. 





Women and the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include a paper prepared for de- 
livery by Rose Berry, wife of my col- 
league, Representative E. Y. Berry, in 
observance of National Printing Week: 

WOMEN AND THE PRESS 


It would be impossible to do full credit 
In the compass of one paper to the history, 
efforts and accomplishments of women who 
have made their way into the fourth estate, 
in the face of opposition and prejudice. 


Ishbel Ross in her Ladies of the Press 
said, “By slow degrees the newspaper- 
woman has moved out of the false frame- 
work of legend and prejudice that has sur- 
rounded her for the last 50 years, although 
there is no denying that she is still a negli- 
gible factor in the newspaper office and is 
there only because of her own insistence, 
not because anyone wanter her. She has 
her own compensations, however. Invari- 
ably she likes her work beyond all telling. 
Adventure, excitement, romance, danger, 
praise and blame, glamour and drudgery 
keep her spinning self-forgetfully day after 
day in the dizzy world inhabited by ladies 
of the press.” 

The word usually used to describe a career 
in journalism is “glamorous.” Glamour, 
says the dictionary, is mainly “a delusion 
wrought by magic spells.” However, there 
was a time, distorted by nostalgia, when edi- 
torial rooms housed a hard-drinking, brawl- 
ing bunch of rascals. But they are a breed 
that has vanished from all but memory and 
perhaps some movies. Newspaper men and 
women have traded in that type of glamour 
for respectable wages and an appreciable 
measure of security. 

Newspapermen and women, these days, 
are clear-eyed. The prejudice against 
women on newspaper staffs has faded un- 
evenly but nonetheless surely. Editors used 
to keep all but a rare few of the staff women 
in resentful captivity behind the frosted 
panels of the society and women’s page de- 
partments, Today you will find women on 
ordinary assignments with men, on re- 
Write—even covering politics. Where there 
used to be about 1 woman to every 20 men 
On newspaper staffs, the proportion today 
is nearer 1 in 5. 
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One might ask “What makes a superior 
woman journalist?” Certainly one could 
reply that you would have to know what 
makes a good woman journalist—love of 
her ‘vork, initiative, enterprise, judgment, 
resourcefulness, a logical and orderly mind, 
poise, persistence, honesty, intellectual in- 
tegrity, a sense of humor, idealism. Then— 
@ superior woman journalist would have all 
these qualities, plus a compelling passion 
to learn the truth. 

George C. Biggers, one of the Nation’s 
outstanding publishers, has suggested that 
all children go through a phase of asking, 


“Why?” “Why is there paper around the 
crayon?” ‘“‘Why does the dog sniff every- 
thing?” “Why do you have to have money 


for things?’ Most children get over it. 
But some only change the questions. They 
go right on asking “Why?” It is one of the 
few childhood signs that there may be a 
future newspaperwoman in the family. 

The various specialties of the business—~ 
reporting, rewriting, copy reading, editing— 
require different qualifications, but one 
characteristics all of the better ones share 
is an acute and driving discomfort in the 
presence of any question that needs an 
answer. 

We might well ask why have women so 
capably invaded the profession of journal- 
ism; why do they continue to increase in 
numbers, and why do they remain? Per- 
haps it has something to do with that mystic 
pulsebeat of the paper that gets into the 
bloodstream. Perhaps it is something that 
happens when the presses start to roll. The 
women sitting at their desks can feel it, 
and with it comes a deep satisfaction. It 
tells them that the work they have just fin- 
ished is on its way to entertain, and inform, 
and protect their fellow citizens. 

It is impossible for us to know how many 
young women there are in America who 
would prefer, above everything else on earth, 
to get a chance’on a newspaper. Probably 
the number runs into the thousands. 

Elizabeth Timothy might be called the first 
woman newspaper publisher in this country. 
She published the South Carolina Gazette 
in 1739. The wife of Andrew Bradford pub- 
lished the American Weekly Mercury in 
Philadelphia for about 4 years after his death 
in 1742. Other pioneer publishers were: 
Cathrine Zenger, the New York Weekly 
Journal, 1746-48; Ann Franklin, the Newport 
Mercury, 1762-63; and Clementine Rind, the 
Virginia Gazette, 1773-74. 

Dinah Nuthead conducted a press at An- 
napolis as early as 1696, but she did not issue 
@& newspaper. 

All these women mentioned above were 
printers’ widows. Printers’ wives often as- 
sisted their husbands. 

It is interesting to note that reporters 
did not become necessary to newspaper staffs 
until the penny papers had placed an em- 
phasis on local news. 

For many years women had set type in 
printing offices, especially in the smaller 
towns, but the first woman editor of an 
important daily paper was Miss Cornelia 
Walter, who edited the Boston Transcript 
1842-47. Margaret Fuller brought a greater 
reputation, however, to the New York Trib- 
une during her editorial service on that 
paper 1844-46. 

In Washington the picturesque Mrs. Anne 
Royal conducted her weekly journalistic 
efforts under the name the Huntress. For 
25 years she was a colorful figure in our 
Nation’s Capital. Her papers might be de- 
scribed as forerunners of the modern “gossip 
column.” She was once convicted as a com- 
mon scold and sentenced to be ducked ac- 
cording to the penalty prescribed by an old 
law, but the sentence was suspended. Mrs. 
Royal can be accredited with giving President 
John Quincy Adams one of his greatest ad- 
ventures. No woman of the day was more 
widely known, more greatly feared or cor- 
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dially hated, and more persistently perse- 
cuted than this elderly woman at the peak 
of her career. It may be said she revolu- 
tionized the press of her day. She was a 
pioneer in modern journalism, introducing 
the interview and the liberal, more intimate, 
personal method of handling news. Her 
methods may have annoyed and irritated 
the brilliant male stars in the newspaper 
firmament of the Nation’s Capital city, but 
she waked them from their age-bound som- 
nambulism and aroused them to realization 
that their sleepy mortality statistics, prosy 
editorials were not filling the requirements 
of the reading public at the time when a 
four-cornered election had thrown John 
Quincy Adams into the presidency through 
the House of Representatives. Those were 
the days when each political leader raged 
and ranted at his adversaries through the 
so-called pamphleteers and when the favor- 
ite words on every tongue were “tyranny! 
anarchy! treason!” and on every hand could 
be heard the whisperings of abolition, of 
slavery and secession. 

Anne Royal decided that she had wasted 
enough time in polite appeals at the front 
door of the White House and that strategy 
would be required—so she set herself to 
watch the habits of President John Quincy 
Adams. She discovered his fondness for an 
early morning swim in the waters of the 
Potomac, half a mile from the Executive 
Mansion. So the active old lady gathered 
up her crinoline, her ink horn, quill pen, 
and roll of copy paper and sallied forth soon 
after dawn one July morning determined to 
end the matter once and for all, 

The morning was balmy and the water 
delightful. Mr. Adams had relinquished his 
dressing gown and slippers at the Potomac’s 
edge, as was his custom, and was having a 
fine swim all unconscious that Nemesis was 
on his trail—or rather—was on his clothes, 
A hail from the clump of trees from which 
he had made his plunge into the water dis- 
closed to his horrified gaze the figure of 
Anne Royal calmly seated on his clothes, 
with the tools of her journalistic trade ready 
for use. He knew her and, knowing her, 
realized his doom. He swam toward shore 
until his feet rested on bottom and he was 
chin-deep. Being a modest man who swam 
before the fashion of bathing suits, he could 
come no farther. He heard the command 
“Come here” and the President’s bewildered 
reply was “What do you want?” 

“T’m Anne Royal,” snapped editor and re- 
porter. “Ive been trying to see you to get 
an interview out of you for months on the 
State-bank question. I have hammered at 
the White House and they wouldn’t let me 
in, so I watched your activities, and this 
morning I stalked you from the White House 
down here. I’m sitting on your clothes and 
you don’t get them until I get the interview. 
Will you give it to me or do you want to stay 
in there the rest of your life?” 

There was no compromise in the heart of 
Anne Royal, even to the pleas of President 
Adams that he would most certainly give 
the interview, if she would vanish long 

nough for him to clothe himself. But her 
reply was ‘‘No.” 

In all probability reporter Royal’s com- 
ments ran something like this: “You are 
President of the United States and there are 
a good many millions of people who want to 
know and ought to know your opinion on this 
bank question. I’m going to get it. If you 
try to get out and get your clothes I'll 
scream. You don’t get out ahead of that 
interview.” 

Adams was a statesman and a diplomat, 
and he knew when discretion was the better 
part of valor, so he stood up to his chin 
in the placid Potomac River—minus cloth- 
ing—and submitted to the rapid battery of 
questions until he had given the first “inter- 
view” probably ever given by a President of 
the United States. His questioner, a pioneer 
woman journalist, wrung from him what 
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mone of the papers of either New York or 
Philadelphia had been able to get, the ad- 
ministration’s ideas regarding the long and 
bitterly fought bank question. 

It goes without saying that Anne Royal’s 
resourcefulness and energy were always at 
their height when in search of news. She 
fought all her life for the entire separation of 
church and state, for the exposure and pun- 
ishment of corrupt Officials, for sound money, 
the establishment of public schools every- 
where free of religious restrictions, justice to 
the Indians, liberal immigration laws, Sun- 
day mail transportation, internal improve- 
ments, territorial expansion, just tariff laws, 
the abolition of flogging in the Navy, States’ 
rights regarding slavery and free speech. 

On July 2, 1854, she issued her last num- 
ber of the Huntress, shut down her desk, 
and died within a few days, dropping like an 
old wheel horse in the harness. Her last 
editorial is worthy of note, for with all the 
power of language she possessed she analyzed 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, wrote a strong 
message on the tariff and concluded with 
these words: 

“Our third prayer is that the union of 
these States may be eternal.” 

Authorities on the history of Journalism 
seem to agree that the year 1872 marked 
the end of an era. Horace Greeley died 
November 29 of that year. Perhaps even 
more significant than the passing of this 
great editor from the scene was the declara- 
tion which Greeley made in the Tribune 
shortly before his death. He wrote, “Hence- 
forth it shall be my endeavor to make this 
a thoroughly independent journal.” 

Independence from party bonds had been 
making great advance. Greeley’s declara- 
tion may be taken as marking the end of 
@ long period dominated by great party 
newspapers. Women and journalism were 
becoming emancipated—hand in hand. 

Late in the 19th century the reporter 
came into his own. He was key man in 
the new journalism. The growing impor- 
tance of the reporter can be shown by the 
increased use of the byline, common in the 
Sunday papers of that day. Most of the 
famous editors of the time had risen from 
the ranks of reporters. 

Women flocked into newspaper work dur- 
ing the late eighties. It has been estimated 
that in 1886, 500 women worked regularly on 
the editorial side of American newspapers, 
and 2 years later it was reported that there 
were 200 on New York papers alone. 

Local women’s press clubs were organ- 
ized, and in 1885, a Womens’ International 
Press Association, with Mrs. E. I. Nicholson, 
of the New Orleans Picayune, as president, 
was launched. 

About 40 American correspondents cov- 
ered the activities of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force in 1918—World War I. The 
only woman to get a properly accredited pass 
from the War Department was Peggy Hull 
of the National Editorial Association, who 
covered the American expedition to Siberia. 

It is apparent that during and since World 
War II more women have moved into the 
editorial chairs of the Nation. They have 
invaded every type of newspaper and every 
field in a newspaper, editorially speaking. 
No news job, no matter how sacred to the 
domain of man, himself, is without its distaff 
members. 

On metropolitan dailies and county week- 
lies, the women are turning our copy. They 
are working as country correspondents. 
They are taking jobs in the police press 
rooms and sitting around copy desks; they 
are shooting pictures of fires and pictures 
of society damsels. They are working prac- 
tically every variety of beat, as “leg men” and 
rewriters and feature writers. 

The trend toward more women in the 
fourth estate became a necéssi during 
World War II and grew day by @ay. Some 
might call it a virtual revolution in the 
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newspaper world—the Kind of revolution 
that could only come about because of the 
gigantic, bitter fight in which most of Amer- 
ica’s young, able-bodied newsmen were help- 
ing preserve the freedom of the press they 
once wrote about by battling for it. 

The law in most of the States was changed 
to provide that a newspaper did not lose its 
legality if it should suspend publication for 
@ year during the war period. This, it was 
felt was necessary to preserve the life of the 
smaller newspaper, especially the weekly 
where help in the mechanical department 
was almost impossible to obtain. 

Although, our State of South Dakota fol- 
lowed suit in the passage of such a Suspen- 
sion law, very few weekly newspapers per- 
mitted rust to gather on the wheels of their 
presses and linotypes. Instead, the women 
took over the editorial and mechanical func- 
tions of the newspaper office and shop. 

More frequently it was the wife of the 
publisher now in uniform who carried on 
the work of her serviceman husband, in 
giving the people of those communities the 
news of local happenings. 

Most of the wife publishers startled not 
oniy their husbands but their readers, by 
keeping a close contact with the men and 
women in service from their communities 
and reporting their whereabouts and activi- 
ties to their readers. It proved to be a sub- 
scription builder. They impressed not only 
their serviceman husband but the State press 
associations as well, with the kind of a job 
that women could not do in the editorial 
department, composing rooms, and even in 
operating the presses. 

Out of more than 200 large and small 
newspapers in the State of South Dakota, 
only 3 suspended publication during the 
war years. 

In our own case, we lost all our help to 
the service. My husband and I were com- 
pelled to do everything necessary to keep a 
weekly paper in circulation. I was forced to 
learn the local and society news, keep up 
the subscription list which was no small 
task in view of the fact our paper went free 
to all armed service personnel from our 
county. In addition, I learned to run the 
linotype and set much of the type that 
went into our 8-page, 7-column paper each 
week. 

While this was just one of the work-a-day 
jobs that many women did to help keep up 
the effort on the home front, it of course, 
could not compare with the glamourous 
journalistic work done by such women as 
Margureate Higgins. One of the 1951 Pulit- 
zer prize awards in journalism went to her. 
From her desk at the New York Herald 
Tribune ‘“Maggie” Higgins has become 
known to the newspaper reading public and 
through her dispatches from Europe and 
more recently from Korea. Her reports from 
the Korean front, where she was the only 
woman correspondent, appeared in book 
form in April 1951 under the title War in 
Korea. She began as a cub reporter on the 
staff of the Vallejo (Calif.) Times-Herald. 
The battle passages of her war story are 
written straight and hard. “She does not 
spare the blood but neither does she spread 
it on indiscriminately,” Marquis Childs 
commented in a review of her War in Korea. 

In the war theater she proved alarmingly 
brave, extraordinarily durable, and pretty 
even in her fighting clothes. She constantly 
demonstrated her resourcefulness. One by- 
stander said of her ‘‘Maggie wears mud like 
other women wear make-up.” 

In our Nation’s Capital the ladies never 
have been allowed to join the National Press 
Club. There are two women’s press organ- 
izations—one of these is the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club. (The other is named the 
American Newspaper Women’s Club.) 

The Women’s National Press Club was es- 
tablished in 1919. Its active membership is 
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limited to writers, and they must haye 

not less than 2 years’ experience in new. 
paper work to be eligible, even though 7 
members they may be magazine Writers 
Government press agents. , 

Once a year, in the spring, the Women’ 
Press Club holds a “stunt night’—the . 
male counterpart of the famous Gridiron 
dinner. Elaborate preparations are made 
the program is prepared and acted by club 
members. The President, the First Lady ang 
high Government Officials are honored guests 
at this occasicn. 

During the active political season in Wash. 
ington, the club has regular weekly lune. 
eons to which outstanding persons are in. 
vited to speak off the record and submit to 
questioning. 

Perhaps it is surprising to some to sudden. 
ly discover that the distaff side of the fourt, 
estate is doing a remarkable job of uphold. 
ing the traditional quality of the press g 
this Nation. 

It is possible that the secret of the succes 
of women in journalism is due to “journg). 
ism” itself. These women journalists ap 
American women who have lived our way g 
life and have had the unexcelled advantages 
of a free press to guide them in their pres- 
ent efforts. 


Planning the U. N.: Russia Seizes on 
Yearning for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the first ofa 
series of seven articles on the United 
Nations. 

This article is entitled “Planning the 
U. N.: Russia Seizes on Yearning for 
Peace,” and was written by Edward B, 
Simmons, and published in the New Bed: 
ford (Mass.) Standard-Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 


[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard 
Times of January 9, 1956] 


PLANNING THE U. N.: Russia SEIZES ON 
YEARNING FOR PEACE 


(By Edward B. Simmons) 


On June 26, 1945, the day the United Na- 
tions Charter was signed at San Francisco, 
President Truman addressed the representa- 
tives of the 50 sponsoring nations. 

Still somewhat bewildered by the tremen- 
dous role of President to which he had be- 
come sudden heir, Mr. Truman extended & 
congratulatory handshake to an official of 
the American delegation as he made his way 
to the rostrum. 

The acknowledgement was deserved. No 
one person had been more influential and 
assiduous in the framing of this “supreme 
chance to establish a worldwide rule of rea- 
son,” as Mr. Truman described the U. ™. 
Charter that momentous day, than the man 
the President greeted, Alger Hiss. 

Across the continent another significant 
event was taking place. The most experi- 
enced and best-known member of the ad- 
ministration in Washington, Secretary of the 
Interior Harold Ickes, was denouncing before 
a@ New York audience, “efforts to thwart the 
peace by fomenting fear and hate of that 
great nation, Russia.” 
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INCIDENTS POINT TO FATE 


ents received little notice in 

Thee tw the world absorbed by a 

ee peace, and have claimed little 

attention since. However, in them may be 

e as to why the United Nations has 

= - its 10th birthday, with waning pres- 

— er more bypassed by the major powers 

tie, evn a proved inability to resolve its 
aa formidable problems. 

what auspices for an organization dedi- 

ted to peace could have been worse? As 
= retary Ickes made clear, the Government 
ie Nation most instrumental in found- 
: the U. N., the United States, viewed 
ods as a peace-loving state. To repre- 

sent its interests, the United States chose a 
man later convicted, in effect, of being a 

ian spy. 
ee a the U. N.’s background reveals 
g startling paradox. While Premier Stalin 
of the Soviet Union ostensibly played “hard 
to get,” his agents and dupes eagerly got in 
on the proposition from the start. 

Although a stalwart American, the late 
secretary of State Cordell Hull is credited 
with being “the father of the United Na- 
tions.” Leftwingers and subversives in the 
Federal Government went for the idea like 
bees to 8 honeycomb. 

In 1954, after it investigated disloyalty 
among United States citizens on the U. N. 
payroll, the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee reported, “Some of these persons 
exposed in cur Government investigation 
played key roles in the actual establishment 
of the U. N. itself as well as the establish- 
ment of the U. N.’s specialized agencies.” 

First steps toward a postwar peace organ- 
vation were taken by Secretary Hull in 
December 1939, when he established a small 
policy planning group in the State Depart- 
ment. This was expanded to become the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Post- 
war Planning, with representatives from 
many Government departments. The group 
functioned up to the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference of August-September 1944, at which 
formal groundwork for the U. N. was insti- 
tuted with the Russian delegation pretend- 
ing disinterest and raising many “objec- 
tions.” 

Membership on the President’s advisory 
group was tantamount to being in on basic 
blueprinting of the U. N. Although many 
patriotic laymen were included at one time 
or another, actual work was performed 
mostly by the Government representatives, 
and a more doubtful group never was assem- 
bled in Washington. 

The important Board of Economic Warfare 
was represented by William T. Stone. 

BEW was responsible for “developing and 
coordinating policies, plans and programs 
designed to protect and strengthen the in- 
ternational economic relations of the United 
States.” 


RESIGNED UNDER INVESTIGATION 


Stone was to resign from the Government 
While being investigated by the Civil Service 
Loyalty Review Board. 

From the Treasury Department came the 
late Harry Dexter White, later identified as 
§ Soviet agent by the FBI; V. Frank Coe, 
dismissed as a security risk in 1952, and 
Harold Glasser, who was to take refuge be- 
hind the fifth amendment after he was 
accused of being a Soviet agent. 

White House representatives on the Presi- 
dent's advisory panel were the late David 
K. Niles and Lauchlin Currie. Currie, who 
has remained out of the United States for 
Some years, has been accused under oath 
of being a Communist and collaborator with 
the Soviet. 

The State Department’s contingent con- 
tained Hiss, as special assistant on Far East- 
‘fh matters; Laurence Duggan, specialist 
for the American Republics, who later fell 
or jumped to his death during the Hiss trial, 
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and Mrs. Esther C. Brunauer, seated as an 
“expert” on Far East matters and later dis- 
missed as a security risk. 

APPLEBY OUT OF GOVERNMENT 


The Department of Commerce’s repre- 
sentative was Paul H. Appleby, then Under- 
secretary. A Henry Wallace appointee, Ap- 
pleby later was to be Hiss’ candidate for 
Assistant Secretary General of the U. N. 
No longer with the Government, Appleby is 
adviser to the National Committee for an 
Effective Congress, a leftwing ADA-type 
organization. 

Contributing to the pro-Communist lean- 
ings of the President's advisory group was 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. The IPR 
was “considered by the American Commu- 
nist Party and by Soviet officials as an in- 
trument of Communist policy, propaganda 
and military intelligence,” the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee reported in 1952. 

During early planning for the U. N., the 
IPR sponsored “conferences” on postwar 
organization, making sure that members of 
the advisory group attended. Among those 
who did so were the group’s executive direc- 
tor, Leo Pasvolsky of the State Department. 

In January 1945, just before the San Fran- 
cisco Charter Conference, IPR sponsored @ 
conference for delegates from 60 nations, 
described by the IPR’s own bulletin as a 
“fitting prelude” to San Francisco because 
“it covered very many of the problems which 
will be there for decision.” 

HISs ACTIVE WITH U. N. 


Alger Hiss, the record shows, requested 
that copies of the IPR’s report be made avail- 
able to each delegation at San Francisco. 

No one had a closer or longer connection 
with the formation of the United Nations 
than Hiss. In 1944, he became acting direc- 
tor of the State Department’s Office of Special 
Political Affairs, which had “policy jurisdic- 
tion of all international organizations.” In 
this post, Hiss personally drafted messages 
on U. N. matters for President Roosevelt’s 
signature. 

Hiss came into the height of his official 
powers at the vital Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference, the first formal parley on forming 
the U.N. Dr. Edna R. Fluegel, who compiled 
the State Department’s own history, Post- 
war Foreign Policy Preparation, and was an 
assistant to Hiss at San Francisco, has de- 
scribed his role. 

“Right before Dumbarton Oaks, when he 
first came, he immediately took a very active 
part,” she told the Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee. “He was in charge of all of the 
arangements. He was secretary to several 
of the top planning committees and at- 
tended Dumbarton Oaks in that capacity. I 
suppose you would describe his job as pretty 
much the job of a secretary general plus 
personal adviser to the delegates.” 

In that capacity, she said, “everything in 
the entire State Department of the highest 
classification” was available to him. 

It is difficult to see how a Communist agent 
could get closer than this to U. N. planning, 
but Hiss did. 

TOP AID AT YALTA 


Hiss went to the Yalta conference as “top 
assistant on postwar organization,” testified 
Dr. Fluegel, who as State Department his- 
torian had access to all records before Hiss 
was exposed. He participated “in all plan- 
ning meetings” for Yalta, she said. 

The Yalta conference was made necessary, 
the historian said, because of ‘failure to set- 
tle certain questions” concerning the U. N. 
at Dumbarton Oaks. The main issue, she 
disclosed, was a Soviet demand for General 
Assembly votes for Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine, Soviet states that even today do 
not have their own missions to the U. N. 

The State Department was absolutely op- 
posed to this, she said, maintaining the de- 
mand was comparable to the United States 
asking votes for Texas and other States. 
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With Hiss as specialist on international 
organization at Yalta, it is not surprising the 
Soviet won its demand. 

“He operated in a sense as Mr. Stettinius’ 
assistant with respect to the American dele- 
gation,” said Dr. Fluegel. 

“It should be remembered that Dr. Hiss 
exercises Svengali-like influence over the 
mental processes of Stettinius,” wrote J. 
Anthony Panuch, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in Charge of Security, in a 1946 
report to the then Secretary of State Byrnes. 

Stettinius wrote that Hiss performed bril- 
liantly at Yalta. Stettinius was Secretary 
of State during the Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, 
and San Francisco conferences. Hiss at- 
tended all three, always as top specialist on 
the new peace agency. 

Hiss had every reason to regard the U. N. 
as his special “baby.” 





{From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of January 10, 1956] 


CONSPIRACY TAKES SHAPE: HISS-SOVIET 
CHARTER VOTED 


(By Edward B. Simmons) 


The United Nations Charter, the rule-book 
under which the organization seeks world 
peace, was not conceived at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference of June 1945, as is popularly 
imagined. 

The charter framework had been put to- 
gether at Dumbarton Oaks and at Yalta, in 
the preceding 9 months, where the Soviet 
Union and the United States played the lead- 
ing roles. The administration in Washing- 
ton, negotiating on a basis of Russia being a 
peace-loving state, had Alger Hiss as its spe- 
cialist on U. N. matters at both conferences. 

Handed a framework at San Francisco, the 
delegates from 50 sponsoring nations filled in 
niches and added provisions. They argued, 
but mostly to save face while they swallowed 
the joint recommendations of the two giants 
of the conference. 


TWO PRINCIPAL CONDITIONS 


It was the understanding at San Francisco 
that there were two indispensable conditions 
for U. N. success: One, essential solidarity of 
the great powers, France, Britain, Nationalist 
China, Soviet Russia, and the United States; 
and two, that their armed forces must neces- 
sarily bear the predominent burden * * ¢ 
of any enforcement action. 

So wrote Dr. Grayson Kirk, now president 
of Columbia University, who was chief execu- 
tive officer of the San Francisco commission 
that determined the duties and powers of the 
Security Council, the very heart of the U. N. 
Dr. Kirk’s account was written just after the 
Conference closed. It is, therefore, authori- 
tative and free of the pro and con U. N. 
propaganda of subsequent years. 

Both of these basic assumptions, solidarity 
among the great powers and sharing of the 
military burden, have proved to be false. 
The two underlying cornerstones of the U.N. 
have crumbled. 


MAJOR POWERS SOUGHT VETO 


Dr. Kirk has described how the major 
powers held out for the “Yalta formula,” 
now known as the veto, in the Security 
Council. 

“Open as it is, on theoretical democratic 
grounds, to serious objection,” he wrote in 
his 1945 summary, “this Council voting ar- 
rangement rests upon two basic assumptions 
to which the sponsoring powers attached 
great importance. 

“The first was that in any enforcement 
action the permanent members of the coun- 
cil would be those whose forces must neces- 
sarily bear the predominant burden. In 
consequence it would be unrealistic to expect 
those Council members to allow their own 
forces to be committed to an action which 
they, or any one of them, opposed. 

“The other argument was that the organti- 
zation must depend for its strength upon 
the essential solidarity of the great powers. 
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“Tf this solidarity fails, then the security 
arrangements will as surely fail. Therefore, 
all measures which will further and which 
will rest upon such a presumption of solidar- 
ity are of such a vital necessity that they 
override all other considerations.” 

Dr. Kirk was not offering his opinion. He 
was summarizing the thoughts and reason- 
ing of the men of good will at San Francisco, 
duped, it can now be seen, into accepting 
the “solidarity” and “sharing” propaganda 
of Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta. 

For there has been no solidarity. Seventy- 
seven vetoes, mostly by the Soviet Union to 
be sure, many split votes and absentions 
emphasize the lack of “solidarity” on the 
Security Council. 

Assumption as to sharing military duties 
has been proved even more false. In Korea, 
Britain supplied a regiment. France a bat- 
talion. The U.S. S. R. gave no forces to the 
U. N. cause, but helped the enemy. Nation- 
alist China was not permitted to supply any 
military help. 

Besides major weaknesses, of an unwritten 
character, the charter has fatal shortcom- 
ings in its recorded provisions. 


CHARTER PROVISIONS COLLAPSE 


When the cornerstones collapsed, almost 
every important provision of the charter 
collapsed, too. For example, as to member- 
ship and expulsion, the charter states: 

“Membership in the United Nations is 
open to all peace-loving states * * * and 
will be effected by a decision of the General 
Assembly. 

“A member * * * against which preven- 
tive or enforcement action has been taken 
may be suspended from the rights and 
privileges of membership in the General 
Assembly. 

“A member * * * which has persistently 
violated the principles contained in the 
present charter may be expelled by the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 

These seemingly powerful provisions for 
maintaining unity and order have one fatal 
weakness. After each provision is the 
clause: 

“Upon the recommendation of the Secu- 
rity Council.” 

Thus, all 3 provisions are at the mercy 
of the veto. It is no wonder, then, 14 gen- 
uinely peace-loving states waited years be- 
fore getting into the U.N. by a “deal” that 
virtually doubled the Communist member- 
ship. Nor is it surprising that no state, 
however flagrant its violation, has been ex- 
pelled or suspended. 

The charter states flatly: 

“All members shall give the United Na- 
tions every assistance in any action it takes 
* * * and shall refrain from giving assist- 
ance to any state against which the U. N. 
is taking preventive or enforcement action.” 

This provision has been openly violated. 
No punitive action could be taken, however, 
because the noble-sounding words are mere- 
ly a statement of principle. The charter 
provides no method of enforcing it. 

The basic outline for the charter inherited 
from Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta did not 
mention the word “justice”; the final draft 
at San Francisco does not define it. 

Nowhere in the charter is “aggression” 
defined. This omission, it has been agreed, 
is serious, but a U. N. commission has been 
unable to agree on a definition in 9 years 
of study and discussion. 

“I believe it is a mistake to claim the docu- 
ment (the charter) is so perfect it will in- 
sure absolutely against war,” said the late 
Senator Taft in July 1945, when the world 
was at the peak of the sharing and solidarity 
delusion. 

“If too much is now claimed for the char- 
ter, and then it begins to develop faults or 
fails in some of its purposes, there may be 
such a reaction by an oversold populace as to 
reverse the whole direction of our policy. 
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“I do not think most people of this coun- 
try realize how much the veto changes the 
whole nature of the United Nations.” 

Senator Taft’s prophecy, then unpopular, 
was amazingly accurate. 

The people have been oversold on a docu- 
ment that drew all its strength from a great 
power unity that does not exist. The veto, 
or Yalta formula, has changed the U.N. far 
more than its most zealous supporters im- 
agined. 

The U. N. has survived more than 10 years 
on faith, not on its constitution, for that was 
carefully planned by communism to fail in 
the crisis. 


The People Take the Lead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee is one of the 
oldest, most reputable, and most effec- 
tive organizations in the United States 
in the important field of the mainte- 
nance of civil rights and the advance- 
ment of understanding and cooperation 
among Americans of all faiths, races, 
and origins. 

We all recognize that there are still 
many gaps, many distressing areas and 
developments, in this field which can 
only give comfort to the enemies of the 
United States. Nevertheless, there is 
and has been progress, and it is impor- 
tant that we know of that progress and 
be stimulated and encouraged in our 
efforts to further it. 


Recently the committee issued a re- 
port called The People Take the Lead, 
showing the record of progress in civil 
rights in the last 7 years. For an aware- 
ness of our progress in this field, I deem 
it desirable to have this text published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

THE PEOPLE TAKE THE LEAD 


Each year since the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights issued its historic report in 
October 1947, The People Take the Lead has 
recorded nationwide progress toward equal 
opportunity for all. The cumulative record 
is impressive indeed. 

When the President’s Committee con- 
ducted its investigations, four States had fair 
employment laws. Today FEP statutes in 15 
States cover more than one-third of our pop- 
ulation. In 1947 racial segregation in sehools 
was the unbroken rule throughout the South 
and in the District of Columbia. Today over 
134,000 Negro children in 8 Southern States 
and the Nation’s Capital are enrolled in pre- 
viously all-white public schools, while more 
than 2,000 Negro students attend integrated 
college and professional classes. 

Since the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee, 3 States have adopted laws barring 
discrimination in higher education; 5 States 
have provided administrative enforcement of 
public accommodations laws; and over a 
score of court decisions have sounded the 
end of segregation in restaurants, theaters, 
parks, swimming pools, golf courses, and 
other public places. 

In earlier editions, this reported listed the 
first Negro officeholder in the South, the first 
Negro staff doctor in a hospital, the first 
Negro appointed to a city department. As 
late as last year, one section was devoted to 
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expanding opportunities in amateur 

golf, fencing, hockey, tennis, track, an 
Today such firsts are no longer NEWS; & com 
prehensive tally, even if possible, would mo, 
than fill this booklet. ™ 

These advances have not always 

easily. Sometimes, as with the epocha} Pub 
lic school desegregation ruling of the Unites 
States Supreme Court, they have OCCasioney 
vehement opposition on the part of ¢ 
groups trying desperately to turn back the 
clock. But despite these setbacks, Ameri. 
cans may well take pride in the Nation's 
forward march toward equal justice and 
opportunity. 


ARMED SERVICES 
Administrative measures 


Washirgton, July 1948: President's Exegy. 
tive Order No. 9981 forbids discrimination in 
military service; creates Committee on 
Equality of Treatment and Opportunity in 
the Armed Services. B 

U. S. A., 1949-50: Governors’ Proclams. 
tions in Michigan, Minnesota and Washing. 
ton end segregation in National Guard, 

Washington, 1950-55: Army drops quotas 
for Negro enlistments; Selective Seryig 
drops questions on race for draft registrants. 
Air Force, Army, Marines and Navy repor, 
Segregation entirely eliminated. Defeng 
Department reports number of Negro officers 
and enlisted men has more than doublg 
in 6 years. 

Washington, April 1954: Army promise 
end to segregation at West Point. 

Washington, October 1954: Veterans Ag. 
ministration announces end of segregation 
in all VA hospitals. 

Legislation 

United States of America, 1947-49: Cali. 
fornia, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin forbid discrimination in the Ng. 
tional Guard. 

CITIZENSHIP 


Administrative measures 


Mobile, Ala., November 1948: Federal of. 
ficers invoke rarely used civil rights statutes, 
arrest sheriff and deputy for inflicting 
physical punishment on Negro prisoners. 

New Orleans, La., December 1949: Tw 
policemen are dismissed for depriving two 
Negro youths of their civil rights. 

Legislation 

U. S. A. 1949-51: South Carolina and 
Texas adopt antilynch laws. 

U. S. A., 1949-53: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia forbid wearing of masks and bum- 
ing of crosses. 

U.S. A., 1950-53: South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee abolish poll tax; Alabama reduces 
cumulative tax from 24 years to 2 years. 

U. S. A., 1951-55: Legislatures in Colo 
rado, Montana, North Dakota, and Oregon 
repeal ban on intermarriage between whites 
and Negroes, Mongolians, or Chinese. 

Philadelphia, Pa., January 1952: New city 
charter prohibits discrimination in use of 
city property. 

U. S. A., spring 1953: Florida and North 
Carolina regulate sale of explosives to pre 
vent hate bombings. 

Sacramento, Calif., April 1953: Legislature 
repeals restrictions on property rights o 
orientals. 

Washington, August 1953: Congress fe 
peals Federal prohibition against sale o 
liquor and firearms to Indians. 

United States of America, 1953-55: Ar- 
zona, California, Montana, Nebraska, and 
New Mexico end ban on liquor sales to In- 
dians. 

Lincoln, Nebr., March 1955: Legislature 
adopts law removing racial references in reg- 
ister of voters. 

Court action 

Washington, January 1948: United State 

Supreme Court (Oyama vy. California) in 
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ren June 1948: United States Su- 

reme Court (Takahasht v. Game Commis- 
ee invalidates California law prohibiting 
issuance of fishing licenses to persons in- 
eligible for citizenship. 

ganta Fe, N. Mex., August 1948: Federal 
District Court removes last restriction on the 
right of American Indians to vote. 

Columbia, S. C., November 1948: Federal 
district court enjoins State Democratic Par- 
ty from parring Negro voters from primaries 
or from participation in party affairs. 

Washington, March 1949: United States 
supreme Court (Schnell v. Davis) upholds 
Federal district court decision that Ala- 
pama’s Boswell amendment, which set up 
stringent educational requirements for vot- 
ing, is unconstitutional. 

Atlanta, Ga., July 1949: State supreme 
court rules that counties with substantial 
Negro populations must add Negroes to 
grand jury and petty jury lists. 

Montgomery, Ala., September 1949: Fed- 
eral grand jury, with two Negro jurymen, 
indicts one policeman and three former of- 
ficers on charges of violating civil rights. 

United States of America, 1949-52: Su- 
preme Courts of California and Oregon de- 
clare State alien land laws, barring sale or 
lease of land to Japanese aliens, unconstitu- 
tional. 

Birmingham, Ala. May 1951: United 
States Court of Appeals upholds sentencing 
of Georgia sheriff and deputy to 12 months’ 
imprisonment and $1,000 fine for delivering 
seven Negroes to a masked mob. 

Richmond, Va., October 1952: United 
States Court of Appeals upholds kidnapping 
convictions against seven North Carolina 
klansmen. 

Madison, Wis., January 1953: State 
supreme court rules that a State-adminis- 
tered life insurance fund may not reject 
Negro applicants on ground that they are 
substandard risks. 

Mobile, Ala., April 1953: White jury frees 
Negro youth charged with rap of white 
woman. 

Washington, May 1953: United States Sup- 
reme Court (Avery v. Georgia) sets aside 
death sentence of Georgia Negro because 
jury was chosen on racial basis. 

Washington, May 1953: United States 
Supreme Court (Terry v. Adams) outlaws 
“jaybird” primary in Texas as device to pre- 
vent Negroes from voting. 

Washington, May 1954: United States 
Supreme Court (Hernandez v. Texas) rules 
that systematic exclusion of Mexican-Ameri- 
cans from juries in Texas is unconstitutional. 

Sioux City, Iowa, October 1954: Municipal 
court declares State law prohibiting liquor 
sales to Indians is unconstitutional. 

Jackson, Tenn., May 1955: Madison County 
— court seats first all-Negro jury in 

ate. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., July 1955: United 
States Court of Appeals rules that designa- 
tion of Negro candidates by race on State 
election ballots is unconstitutional. 

Voluntary action 

United States of America, 1949-51: Demo- 
cratic State primaries opened to Negroes in 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas. 

Chicago, Ill., November 1951: Independent 
Voters League of Llinois gives Negro best 
legislator award. 
EDUCATION 
Administrative measures 

Washington, July 1948: Report of Prest- 
dent's Committee on Higher Education con- 
demns segregation and discrimination in 
colleges and profesisonal schools. 

Albany, N. Y¥. November 1949: Commis- 
sloner of Education orders rezoning of 
School districts to eliminate segregation by 
setrymandering. 
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Nashville, Tenn., September 1950: Attor- 
ney General, in first voluntary compliance 
with United States Supreme Court decisions 
in college cases, rules that the State uni- 
versity must admit Negro graduate students. 

Tucson, Ariz., September 1951: All school 
districts except Phoenix abandon segrega- 
tion in public schools. Phoenix follows in 
1953. 

Washington, November 1951: President 
pocket vetoes bill requiring racial segrega- 
tion in military post schools and other 
Federal property. 

Paducah, Ky., June 1953: City College ad- 
mits first Negro students. 

Oak Ridge, Tenn., December 1953: Town 
council asks Government to end _ school 
segregation in community run by United 
States Government. 

Louisville, Ky., January 1954: City-sup- 
ported general hospital accepts first Negro 
student nurses. 

Washington, February 1954: Secretary of 
Defense orders end to segregated military 
post schools by 1955. 

St. Louis, Mo., June 1954: Board of educa- 
tion plans complete desegregation of public 
schools by September 1955. 

Charleston, W. Va., June 1954: Board of 
education opens nine State colleges to quali- 
fied Negro students. 

Pasadena, Calif., June 1954: Board of edu- 
cation agrees to abolish method of assigning 
pupils criticized as “disguised segregation.” 

Washington, June 1954: Board of educa- 
tion adopts 2-year program to end school 
segregation in Capital. 

Baltimore, Md., June 1954: School board 
votes unanimously to end -segregation in 
city’s public schools. 

Albany, N. Y., September 1954: State edu- 
cation department admits Indian children to 
regular Schools, ending century of segregated 
reservation schools. 

Montgomery County, Md., June 1955: 
County announces plans to begin admitting 
white and Negro students to the same ele- 
mentary schools, high schools and junior 
colleges. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., June 1955: Board of 
regents for higher education orders desegre- 
gation of white and Negro students at all 
State-supported colleges; more than 65 com- 
munities, including all the large cities in the 
State, plan desegregation for September 1955. 

San Antonio, Tex., June 1955: President 
of San Antonio College anounces that its two 
junior colleges are no longer segregated 
schools. 

Trenton, N. J., June 1955: Commissioner 
of education rules Englewood must rezone 
school districts to permit all children, re- 
gardless of race, to attend schools nearest 
their homes. 

Nashville, Tenn., June 1955: State board 
of education approves program of gradual 
desegregation in State colleges. 

Frankfort, Ky., June 1955: State assistant 
attorney general rules that 51-year-old 
school segregation law has been invalidated 
by United States Supreme Court; several 
cities desegregate public schools. 

Texas, summer 1955: School boards de- 
segregate public schools in Alice, Brownwood, 
Carrigo Spring, Corpus Christi, Eagle Moun- 
tain, El Paso, Friona, Harlingen, Kerrville, 
Kingsville, Mission, San Angelo, San An- 
tonio, and Weslaco. 

Annapolis, Md., summer of 1955: State 
board of education votes to abolish segre- 
gation in five State teachers colleges; At- 
torney General rules that United States Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation decision nulli- 
flies State laws requiring segregation. 

Arkansas, summer 1955: Biggers-Reyno, 
Charleston, Fayetteville, and Hoxie school 
districts desegregate; North Little Rock plans 
gradual desegregation to begin in high 
schools in 1957. 

Austin, Tex., July 1955: Board of regents 
votes to abolish segregation at Texas Uni- 
versity. 
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Legislation 

Trenton, N. J., 1947-49: New constitution 
ends segregation in New Jersey’s public 
schools; omnibus civil rights law extends 
jurisdiction of the division against discrimi- 
nation to all nonsectarian educational in- 
stitutions. 

Albany, N. Y., 1948-51: Legislature adopts 
first State law outlawing racial and religious 
discrimination in colleges and universities 
(March 1948); later extends coverage to 
business and trade schools (March 1951). 

Indianapolis, Ind., March 1949: Legislature 
adopts progressive elimination of segrega- 
tion in public schools. 

Springfield, Ill., July 1949: Legislature bars 
State funds to school districts discriminat- 
ing against pupils because of race or creed. 

Madison, Wis., July 1949: Legislature for- 
bids exclusion of children aged 4 to 20 from 
any public school on account of religion, na- 
tionality or color, and prohibits segregation 
in public schools. 

Boston, Mass., August 1949: 
adopts fair education law. 

Louisville, Ky., July 1950: Legislature 
amends 46-year-old State law requiring 
racial segregation of students; Louisville 
colleges anounce registration of Negroes for 
fall term. 

Phoenix, Ariz., March 1951: Legislature 
repeals education law requiring segregation, 
permitting individual school boards to es- 
tablish unsegregated public elementary 
schools. 

Salem, Ore., April 1951: Legislature out- 
laws discrimination in vocational, profes- 
sional and trade schools licensed by State. 

Albany, N. Y., April 1953: Legislature bars 
institutions of higher learning from accept- 
ing gifts or endowments conditioned on 
teaching racial superiority. 

Sante Fe., N. Mex., March 1955: Legislature 
repeals law requiring racial segregation in 
public schools. 

Court action 


United States of America, 1948: Suits to 
equate salaries of Negro and white teachers 
are successful in Atlanta, Ga.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and Surrey, Va. 

Washington, January 1948: United States 
Supreme Court (Sipuel v. Board of Regents) 
decides unanimously that Negro students 
cannot be excluded from state university 
which offers educational opportunities un- 
available at Negro school. 

Austin, Tex., June 1948: Federal district 
court rules that public schools of Texas may 
not segregate children of Mexican descent. 

United States of America, 1948-52: Courts 
order Universities of Arkansas, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia to admit Negro students. 

Washington, June 1950: United States Su- 
preme Court (McLaurin v. Oklahoma; Sweatt 
v. Painter) rules that forcing a Negro to sit 
apart from his classmates at a State uni- 
versity or to attend a school lacking the edu- 
cational opportunities of the State university 
is unconstitutional. 

Fort Worth, Tex., June 1950: Federal dis- 
trict court rules that each school district 
must provide equal schooling for Negroes 
and whites; bars transporting Negro students 
to other districts. 

Arlington, Va., September 1950: Federal 
district court orders school board to provide 
equal facilities for Negroes and whites. 

Jefferson City, Mo., November 1950: State 
supreme court rules that white public 
schools must admit Negro students to courses 
not available in Negro schools. 

Phoenix, Ariz, March 1951: Federal dis- 
trict court rules that segregation of Mexican 
American children is unconstitutional. 

Tarboro, N. C., August 1951: Federal dis- 
trict court orders Washington County offil- 
cials to equalize white and Negro school 
facilities and appropriations, 
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Phoenix, Ariz., February 1953: State su- 
perior court invalidates 1951 statute which 
permitted local school boards to segregate. 

Shreveport, La., May 1954: Federal district 
court rules that State-operated Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute must admit Negro 
students. 

Washington, 1954-55: United States Su- 
preme Court (school segregation cases) rules 
compulsory segregation in public schools is 
unconstitutional; finalizes lower court de- 
cision admitting Negro students to State- 
supported schools (May 1954). Following 
further arguments on implementation, Court 
orders school segregation ended with delib- 
erate speed and rules that moves toward 
integration must be carried out in a sys- 
tematic and effective manner, within a rea- 
sonable time. 

Birmingham, Ala., July 1955: Federal dis- 
trict court rules that University of Alabama 
must admit qualified Negro students. 

Columbia, S. C., July 1955: Federal district 
court orders Summerton school district 
trustees to end segregation in public schools 
with all deliberate speed. 

Richmond, Va., July 1955: Federal district 
court orders Prince Edward County to end 
segregation in its public schools with all de- 
liberate speed. 

El Paso, Tex., July 1955: Federal district 
court voids all sections of State constitution 
and other State statutes sanctioning racial 
segregation in schools; orders Texas Western 
College to admit Negro student. 

New Orleans, La., August 1955: United 
States court of appeals upholds ruling pro- 
hibiting Louisiana State University from 
barring qualified Negro students. 

Greensboro, N. C., September 1955: Federal 
district court rules that University of North 
Carolina must admit Negro students. 

Austin, Tex., October 1955: State supreme 
court rules that State funds can be used for 
desegregated schools. 

Washington, October 1955: United States 
Supreme Court orders University of Ala- 
bama to admit Negro students. 


Voluntary action 


Annapolis, Md., May 1949: United States 
Naval Academy graduates first Negro mid- 
shipman. 

Lexington, Ky., May 1949: Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South urges all Catholic in- 
stitutions of higher learning to admit Negro 
students without discrimination. 

Washington, November 1949: Poll of 15,- 
000 southern college teachers by Southern 
Conference Educational Fund reveals 70 per- 
cent favor integration in professional and 
graduate schools. 

Chicago, Ill., November 1949: Over 100 
university presidents, deans, and admissions 
Officers from 24 States, at Conference of 
American Council on Education, urge elim- 
ination of college admission quotas based on 
race, religion, or national origin. 

Easton, Pa., January 1950: Lafayette Col- 
lege refuses $140,000 bequest restricted to 
non-Jewish and non-Catholic students. 

Birmingham, Ala., October 1951: Southern 
Episcopal Synod urges admission of Negro 
students to theological schools at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and Sewanee, Tenn. 

Chapel Hill, N. C., October 1951: Students’ 
protest wins right of five Negro students at 
University of North Carolina to sit with 
white students at athletic events. 

Washington, 1952: New Roman Catholic 
high school and several Episcopal elementary 
schools announce nonsegregation policy. 

Sewanee, Tenn., June 1952: Faculty of 
Cumberland Forest Music Festival and eight 
leading religious instructors cancel teaching 
and concert contracts in protest against Uni- 
versity of the South’s refusal to admit Negro 
divinity students; following year, university 
admits Negroes to school of theology. 

Denver, Colo., December 1952: Colorado- 
Wyoming Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admission Officers votes to delete refer- 
ences to race and religion from applications, 
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Gadsden, Ala., June 1953: Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church admits Negro students 
to theological seminary. 

Boston, Mass., December 1953: Department 
of Education announces that all of the 
State’s 1,131 private schools have eliminated 
discriminatory questions on admission appli- 
cations. 

New York, N. Y., December 1953: Nation- 
wide survey by Anti-Defamation League dis- 
closes that 450 colleges, universities, and 
junior colleges have removed questions con- 
cerning color, nationality, and religion from 
application blanks. 

U.S. A., spring 1954: Catholic archbishops 
forbid segregation in Nashville, Tenn., and 
San Antonio, Tex., archdioceses. 

Richmond, Va., May 1954: Bishop rules 
Catholic high schools will admit Negro stu- 
dents. 

Ames, Iowa, August 1954: National Stu- 
dent Association, representing students at 
250 colleges, calls for swiftest possible in- 
tegration of the races at all educational lev- 
els in all parts of the country. 

Nashville, Tenn., August 1954: Fisk Uni- 
versity is first Negro college invited to join 
Rhodes scholarship competition. 

Baltimore, Md., November 1954: Society 
of Friends inaugurates gradual integration 
in its nursery-through-high private school. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., April 1955: State 
voters approve constitutional amendment 
paving way for desegregated schools. 

Tiffin, Ohio, September 1955: United Stu- 
dent Christian Council takes steps to in- 
clude more Negro colleges and universities 
in student Christian movement. 

Norfolk, Va., September 1955: Norfolk 
Catholic High Schcol opens enrollment to 
Negro students. 

Dallas, Tex., September 1955: Jesuit High 
School admits Negro students. 

Nashville, Tenn., October 1955: Southern 
Education Reporting Service announces that 
134,000 Negro children previously in all- 
Negro schools are now enrolled in desegre- 
gated public schools in 8 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Over 2,000 Negro students 
attend previously all-white colleges and 
universities. 

EMPLOYMENT 


Administrative measures 


Washington, July 1948: President’s Execu- 
tive Order No. 9980 orders Federal agencies 
to ban discrimination in employment; cre- 
ates Fair Employment Board in Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to investigate complaints 
and establish procedures for compliance. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 1949: Unemploy- 
ment compensation board rules employee 
may refuse to work on Sabbath without sac- 
rificing unemployment compensation. 

New Haven, Conn., January 1950: Connec- 
ticut Interracial Commission conducts first 
public hearing under a State FEP law and 
finds complainant was denied employment 
because of race. 

U.S. A., 1950-51: State commissions against 
discrimination in Massachusetts and New 
York issue cease and desist orders against 
employment agencies discriminating in job 
placements. 

U. S. A., 1951: State employment services 
in California and Illinois announce they will 
refuse to accept discriminatory job orders 
and will delete all racial and religious data 
from records. 

Sacramento, Calif., July 1951: Attorney 
general rules that California Employment 
Stabilization Commission has many powers 
of a State FEP commission. 

Salenm, Oreg., August 1951: State labor 
commissioner orders Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen to cease racial discrimination 
against applicants. 

St. Louis, Mo., October 1951: State employ- 
ment service merges Negro and white offices. 

Washington, 1951-54: President Truman 
creates Committee on Government Contract 
Compliance (December 1951) to enforce pro- 
hibition against discrimination in employs 
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ment by firms contracting or subcontract; 
Government orders. President Eisenhower 
creates new Government Contract Committe 
with Vice President as Chairman (Aupguy 
1953); Committee tightens nondiscriming. 
tion regulations (April 1954). 

Raleigh, N. C., September 1952: Governor 
eliminates Negro-white salary differen 
for staff of mental hospital in Goldsboro, 

Washington, October 1953: District’s Boarg 
of Commissioners orders inclusion of ant. 
bias clause in future contracts. Distrig 
telephone company drops color bars. 

New York, N. Y., October 1953: State com. 
mission against discrimination successfully 
negotiates to modify employment Policy of 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Company hires firg 
Negro brakeman and opens other jobs tg 
qualified Negroes. 

Louisville, Ky., March 1954: Segregation 
eliminated in city’s fire department. 

Boston, Mass., May 1954: State commission 
against discrimination announces Pullman 
Co. of Chicago agreement to end 90-year ban 
on Negro Pullman conductors. 

Sacramento, Calif., September 1954: at. 
torney general rules that Negro firemen jp 
Los Angeles may not be segregated. 

Washington, September 1954: District 
Commissioners order desegregation of Negro 
firemen. 

Salem, Oreg., September 1954: Special 
assistant attorney general rules that, under 
State’s FEP law, boards of education may not 
require teaching applicants to submit 
photographs. 

Silver City, N. Mex., December 1954: State 
fair employment practices commission orders 
Kennecott Copper Corp. to cease segregating 
employees in company-owned housing, 
washrooms, and on payroll lines. 

Washington, January 1955: President's 
Committee on Government Contracts refuses 
to permit Bureau of Indian Affairs to nego- 
tiate a contract with Mississippi omitting 
standard nondiscrimination clause. 

Atlanta, Ga., January 1955: Southern Re- 
gional Council reports 148 cities in 13 South- 
ern States now employ 618 Negro policemen, 
92 piainclothesmen, and 112 policewomen. 

Washington, January 1955: President 
creates Committee on Government Employ- 
ment Policy, replacing Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s Fair Employment Board and making 
heads of Government departments respon- 
sible for preventing job discrimination in 
their agencies. 

Seattle, Wash., January 1955: State FEP 
Commission announces Northern Pacific 
Railway agreement to comply with Wash- 
ington’s antidiscrimination law. 

Washington, January 1955: Capital Tran- 
sit Co. drops ban on Negro bus and trolley 
operators after conferences with President's 
Committee on Government Contracts. 

Red Bank, N. J., March 1955: State High- 
way Authority orders nondiscrimination 
clause added to all future construction con- 
tracts for Garden State Parkway. 

New York, N. Y., April 1955: State com- 
mission against discrimination approves 
consent decree in which brewery local of the 
AFL Teamsters Union agrees to admit Negro 
applicants and to end practices deemed dis- 
criminatory by the commission. 

New York, N. Y., June 1955: State commis- 
sion against discrimination announces 
agreement by local of International Alll- 
ance of Theatrical Stage Employees, AFL, 
admit Negro stagehands to full membership. 

Los Angeles, Calif., July 1955: City civil 
service commission requires all applicants 
for municipal employment to swear that 
they will willingly work with or for any 8550 
ciates regardless of race, color or creed. 

New York, N. Y. July 1955: State cele- 
brates 10th anniversary of first State FEP 
law. 

Washington, September 1955: President’s 
Committee on Government Contracts inau- 
gurates plan to eliminate employment dis- 
crimination in the transportation industry. 
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ng Legislation 
tes of America, 1948-51: Ordi- 
. — secretin Calif.; Sioux City, Iowa, 
ast paneesncinnatl, Ohio, bar discrimination in 
- smi employment or in work under city 
or ae States of America, 1948-55: City 
als inances bar discrimination in public and 
‘vate employment in Chicago, Ill.; East 
rd ee ) and Gary, Ind.; Ecorse, Hamtramck, 
ti. en and River Rouge, Mich.; Duluth, 
ict yinneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Campbell, 
cleveland, Girard, Hubbard, Lorain, Lowell- 
te ie, Niles, Steubenville, Struthers, Toledo, 
lly ai and Youngstown, Ohio; Braddock, 
of cairton, Duquesne, Erie, Farrell, Johnstown, 
‘st MonesseD, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
to sharon, Pa; and Milwaukee, Wis. Cities 
ith FEP ordinances now total 36. 
on United States of America, 1949: New Mex- 
{eo, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Washington 
on adopt enforceable FEP laws, bringing total 
= to eight. s 
an Albany, N. Y., May 1949: Legislature pro- 
hibits questions concerning birthplace on 
te ypplications for State civil service. 
in “sacramento, Calif., June 1949: Revised 
civil-service law prohibits discrimination 
ct ggainst State employees on grounds of reli- 
) gion, political belief, marital status, race, 
color, sex, or blindness. 
al Los Angeles, Calif. January 1951: Ordi- 
er nance forbids discrimination in hiring of 
ot puilding-construction workers on urban 
it redevelopment projects. 
Sacramento, Calif., November 1952: State 
e onstitutional amendment eliminates last 
8 pohibitions against employment of Chinese 
8 on public works. 
f Juneau, Alaska, March 1953: Alaska adopts 
fully enforceable FEP law. 
8 Topeka, Kans., March 1953: Legislature 
4 adopts FEP law patterned after Wisconsin’s 
r educational plan. (Four States now have 
8 nonenforceable FEP laws.) 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 1953: Legislature 
» sets up commission to investigate racial and 
° religious prejudice in State. 
, United States of America, 1955: Michigan, 
. Minnesota, and Pennsylvania adopt fully en- 
t forceable FEP laws, bringing total to 11. 
> Phoenix, Ariz., March 1955: Legislature 
: bars discrimination in public employment 
F nd in firms holding public contracts. 
. Denver, Colo., April 1955: Legislature ex- 
L tends State FEP law to include private em- 


ployers engaged in any work financed in part 
in whole by money raised by taxation. 

Hartford, Conn., June 1955: Legislature 
extends FEP law to include discriminatory 
job advertising. 


Court action 


Washington, November 1949: United States 
Supreme Court (Graham v. Brotherhood) 
sustains injunction against Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, barring 
discrimination against Negro railroad em- 
ployees, 

Birmingham, Ala., May 1950: Federal dis- 

tet court finds Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
tad and ‘Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
hen and Engineers guilty of discrimination 
— awards damages based on wages plain- 
“ls would have earned on jobs denied them. 
_ New Haven, Conn., October 1950; Superior 
under FEP law. 
-, Charlotte, N. C., January 1951: United 
“ates court of appeals reverses lower-court 
“elsion which permitted railroads to re- 
‘tict hiring of Negroes as firemen. 

Washington, June 1952: United States Su- 
meme Court (Brotherhood v. Howard) rules 
_ & railway brotherhood may not use its 
power &8 a bargaining representative under 
Ctanallway Labor Act to effect racial dis- 
i hation against Negroes, regardless of 

W they are classified. 

, Hartford, Conn., 1952-54: State courts sus- 
“0 civil rights commission’s order against 
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International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (1952). Superior court fines Hart- 
ford local of IBEW $2,000 for refusing to drop 
discriminatory membership policy, plus $500 
per weck until compliance. Union aban- 
dons 5-year defiance of State FEP law; ad- 
mits two Negro apprentices (April 1954). 

United States of America, spring 1954: 
Supreme Courts of Michigan and Ohio rule 
workers may refuse to work on their Sabbath 
without sacrificing unemployment compen- 
sation. 

New York, N. Y., April 1954: State court of 
appeals upholds authority of State commis- 
sion against discrimination to direct an em- 
ployment agency to cease inquiries, direct 
or indirect, as to race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin of applicants for employment. 

Milwaukee, Wis., August 1954: Circuit 
court upholds cease and desist order of State 
industrial commission under so-called educa- 
tional FEP law. 

Daytona Beach, Fla., August 1955: State 
district court orders electrical union to ad- 
mit Negro applicant. 

Houston, Tex., September 1955: State dis- 
trict court approves agreement by Shell Oil 
Refinery and Shell Chemical Co. not to re- 
strict workers to certain jobs on the basis 
of race or color. 


Voluntary action 


United States of America, 1948-54: Many 
big league teams admit Negro baseball play- 
ers, following successful employment of 
Jackie Robinson by Brooklyn Dodgers in 1947. 
Pacific Coast League hires first Negro umpire 
(December 1953). 

United States of America, December 1948: 
Ten railroad unions agree to eliminate dis- 
criminatory clauses from their national con- 
stitutions, or to make them inoperative in 
States with FEP laws. 

New York, N. Y., April 1950: New York 
Telephone Co. announces that discriminatory 
advertisements by employment agencies will 
not be accepted for classified telephone di- 
rectories throughout State. 

New York, N. Y., June 1950: Journal of 
American Medical Association announces 
that designations of race and creed will be 
dropped from all situations wanted adver- 
tisements. 

New York, N. Y., July 1951: New York 
Telephone Co., RCA Communications, Ameri- 
can Cable & Radio Corp., and Western Union 
Telegraph Co. form voluntary committee to 
cooperate with State commission against dis- 
crimination in eliminating discrimination in 
the communications industry. 

New York, N. Y., October 1951: Metropoli- 
tan Opera Co., signs first Negro ballet dancer. 

Chicago, Ill., October 1951: Personnel man- 
ager of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., declares 
integrated hiring policy successful. 

New York, N. Y., October 1952: Interna- 
tional Geneva Association, a society of chefs, 
headwaiters, and managers serving fash- 
ionable hotels and restaurants, lifts ban on 
Negro members. 

Los Angeles, Calif., January 1953: Negro 
and white locals of musicians union merge. 

Indianapolis, Ind., July 1953: Railway hires 
first Negro trolley drivers. 

New York, N. Y., October 1954: Marian An- 
derson is first Negro singer engaged by Metro- 
politan Opera Co. 

Dade County, Fla., October 1954: Local of 
Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union admits Negro members. 

New York, N. Y., March 1955: United, 
American, and Trans-World airlines hire 
Negro reservation clerks. 

Chicago, l., March 1955: Armour & Co. 
assures United Packinghouse Workers Union 
that qualified Negro workers will be em- 
ployed in white-collar positions. 

Baltimore, Md., June 1955: Baltimore local 
of National Federation of Postal Clerks votes 
to admit Negro applicants. 

Peoria, Iil., August 1955: American Federa- 
tion of Teachers votes to void charter of any 


ADdAL 


local union which continues to segregate 
members after June 1956. 


HOUSING 
Administrative measures 


Washington, December 1949: Federal House 
ing Administration and Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration refuse to insure loans on new hous- 
ing covered by recorded restrictive cove- 
nants. 

Charlotte, N. C., January 1950: Public 
Housing Administration rejects bid for Fed- 
eral aid in construction of segregated hous- 
ing project; city council reverses segregation 
policy. 

Washington, November 1950: Public Hous- 
ing Administration declares low-rent hous- 
ing programs must reflect equitable provi- 
sions for eligible families of all races 
determined on the approximate volume and 
urgency of their respective needs. 

United States of America, 1950-55: City 
housing authorities in Los Angeles County, 
San Bernardino, and San Francisco, Calif.; 
Washington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del.; Chi- 
cago, Iil.; Baraga, Mich.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Newark, N. J.; Buffalo and 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Toledo, Ohio; Allegheny 
County and Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Pasco, 
Wash., eliminate segregation in city housing 
projects. 

New York, N. Y., April 1951: State com- 
missioner of housing rules that, for the pur- 
poses of the housing law, segregation is 
discrimination. 

Washington, May 1951: Housing and Home 
Finance Agency says needs of displaced 
minority-group families and availability of 
substitute housing will be scrutinized care- 
fully before approval is given to local urban 
redevelopment plans. 

New York, N. Y., June 1951: Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator announces that all proj- 
ects to which FHA obtains title will be 
administered on a nonsegregated basis. 

Chicago, Tll., August 1953: Housing au- 
thority admits Negro tenants to previously 
all-white public housing project. 

San Francisco, Calif., January 1954: Hous- 
ing authority includes nonsegregation 
clause in contract for operation of four 
temporary housing projects. 

Washington, October 1954: Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator says Government will 
refuse Federal aid to cities which default on 
their obligations to minority citizens. 

Albany, N. Y., October 1955: Governor ap- 
points new housing advisory council to aid 
State commission against discrimination in 
administering laws barring bias in publicly 
assisted housing. 





Legislation 
United States of America, 1949-52: Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 


York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin forbid 
discrimination and segregation in public 
housing. 

United States of America, 1949-52: Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, bar discrimination and segre- 
gation in urban redevelopment. 

United States of America, 1949-52: Ordi- 
nances in San Francisco, Calif., Hartford, 
Conn.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio; Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Providence, R. I., bar discrimination 
and segregation in pubile housing. 

United States of America, 1949-53: Legisla- 
tures in Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania forbid racial and religious 
discrimination in publicly assisted housing. 

New York, N. Y., March 1951: Ordinance 
bars discrimination in publicly assisted 
housing. 

Madison, Wis., June 1951: Legislature re- 
peals State law recognizing validity of racial 
restrictive covenants. 

St. Paul, Minn., April 1953: Legislature 
prohibits race restrictions in real estate con- 
tracts. 
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Denver, Colo., September 1953: City coun- 
cil bars approval and recording of subdivi- 
sions containing racial restrictive covenants. 

New York, N. Y., July 1954: Ordinance 
makes it illegal for owners of multiple 
dwellings, erected with loans or guarantees 
from public agencies, to discriminate against 
tenants because of race, creed, color or 
national origin. 

Albany, N. Y., April 1955: Legislature out- 
laws discrimination in virtually all housing 
to be built with Government insurance. 

Albany, N. Y., April 1955: Legislature ex- 
tends jurisdiction of State commission 
against discrimination to publicly assisted 
housing. 

Trenton, N. J., July 1955: Legislature bars 
discrimination in granting of mortgage loans. 

Court action 


Washington, May 1948: United States Su- 
preme Court (Shelley v. Kraemer; Hurd v. 
Hodges) rules that courts cannot enforce 
racial restrictive covenants. Five years later 
(July 1953), Court rules that courts may 
not award damages for breach of racial 
restrictive covenant (Barrows v. Jackson). 

Birmingham, Ala., December 1950: United 
States Court of Appeals holds that city 
racial zoning law is unconstitutional. 

Chicago, Ill., June 1953: State circuit 
court bars condemnation of land owned by 
Negro, thwarting attempt to drive his family 
from neighborhood by turning property into 
a public park. 

United States of America, July 1953: Fed- 
eral district courts in Evansville, Ind.; and 
Toledo, Ohio, enjoin local housing author- 
ities from segregating Negro tenants in 
public-housing projects. 

San Francisco, Calif., 1953-54: State court 
of appeal upholds earlier superior court 
ruling that San Francisco Housing Authority 
must abandon neighborhood pattern of resi- 
dent selection and admit applicants without 
discrimination (August 1953). United States 
Supreme Court rejects appeal (May 1954). 

Denver, Colo., October 1953: State district 
court rules that housing authority may 
operate integrated housing on property once 
covered by restrictive covenant. 

Akron, Ohio, April 1955: State board of 
tax appeals rules that the advent of Negro 
residents into a white neighborhood does 
not necessarily reduce property values. 


Voluntary action 


Chicago, Ill., January 1948: Chicago Im- 
provement Association negotiates agree- 
ment under which white owners agree not 
to enforce existing restrictive covenants. 

Miami, Fla., November 1950: National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards votes to 
change code which held it was unethical for 
a realtor to introduce new races into a 
neighborhood. 

Buffalo, N. Y., October 1952: Builder of 
Philadelphia’s first nonsegregated private 
rental housing tells National Association of 
Housing Officials venture is outstanding 
success. : 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 1954: Commission 
on human relations reports that 88 percent 
of the city’s Negro families and 22 percent 
of white families live in blocks with some 
racial integration. 

Trevose, Pa., November 1954: Cooperative 
interracial development of one-family homes 
opens in Bucks County. 

San Francisco, Calif.. December 1954: 
Study by University of California reports 
west coast white neighborhoods are accepting 
the arrival of nonwhite residents without 
incident. 

New York, N. Y., May 1955: Fund for the 
Republic appropriates $100,000 for study of 
minority groups’ housing problems. 

Teaneck, N. J., July 1955: White citizens 
unite to integrate Negro newcomers and to 
prevent panic selling in neighborhood. 

Bayside, N. Y., July 1955: Appeal by Bay- 
side Council of Churches and Synegogues 
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helps locate suitable housing for 16 Negro 
Army Officers assigned to Fort Totten, 
Queens. 


PROFESSIONAL, BUSINESS, RELIGIOUS, AND 
FRATERNAL SOCIETIES 


Voluntary action 


Chicago, ITll., 1948-54: The American 
Nurses’ Association votes to give direct mem- 
bership to Negro nurses refused district 
membership; 2 years later, National Associa- 
tion of Colored Graduate Nurses votes to 
disband. By 1954, 53 State and territorial 
associations—all except Georgia—include 
Negro nurses in membership. 

U. S. A., 1949-55: Negroes are admitted to 
membership in State medical associations of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia; medical societies of 
Pulaski County, Ark., Fulton County, Jack- 
son County, and St. Louis, Mo., Charleston 
County, S. C., Bexar and Harris Counties, 
Tex., northern Virginia, Roanoke, Va., and 
Washington, D. C.; American Pediatric So- 
ciety; American Board of Surgery; St. Louis 
Dental Society; bar associations of Cincin- 
nati, Galveston, Los Angeles, Louisville, St. 
Louis, and Washington, D. C.; Arkansas Edu- 
cation Association; Arlington Education As- 
sociation; Albany Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce; North Carolina Academy of Science, 
Carolina Academy of Science, and Califor- 
nia Rotary. 

U. S. A., 1949-55: Southern Presbyterian 
Church votes to absorb colored presbyteries 
in white synods; Washington Cathedral se- 
lects Negro canon; South Carolina diocese 
of Protestant Episcopal Church welcomes 
Negro congregation to diocesan convention; 
bishop of Raleigh declares segregation in 
Catholic churches of the diocese will not be 
tolerated; Disciples of Christ in Portland 
(Oreg.) admit Negro churches to full mem- 
bership; Episcopal Diocese of New Jersey bars 
church segregation; Bruton Parish Church 
(Williamsburg, Va.) admits Negroes; Braden- 
ton-Palmetto (Fla.) Ministerial Association 
admits Negro pastors to full membership; 
Presbyterian Synod of Florida calls for end 
to racial barriers in church membership, 
church-supported colleges and adult and 
youth conferences; Texas-Louisiana Presby- 
terian Synod admits Negro members; arch- 
bishop suspends Catholic mission (New Or- 
leans) for rejecting services of Negro priest; 
Austin Baptist Association (Tex.) admits 
Negro members; white and Negro ministerial 
associations in Asheville (N.C.) merge; Ten- 
nessee Methodist Conference endorses Su- 
preme Court ruling on desegregation. 

U. S. A., 1948-55: Following example set 
by Amherst, steps are taken to eliminate 
discrimination in Greek-letter societies at: 
Allegheny College, American University, Col- 
gate, College of the City of New York, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Lake Forest 
College, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Middlebury, Northwestern, New York 
University, Ohio Wesleyan, Pennsylvania 
State, Rutgers, San Francisco State College, 
State University of New York, Syracuse, 
Wayne, Wesleyan, and Universities of Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Colorado, Connecticut, Kan- 
sas City, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Vermont, and Washington. National 
Committee on Fraternities in Education is 
organized to fight bias. Action by fraterni- 
ties to prevent universities from ordering 
elimination of discriminatory charter clauses 
is dimissed by United States Supreme Court. 

Washington, October 1950: American 
Prison Association votes not to meet in cities 
where hotels practice racial discrimination. 

Lexington, Ky., September 1952: Fisk and 
toward Universities are first Negro colleges 
to obtain chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Washington, September 1952: American 
Psychological Association votes unanimously 
to hold no future meetings in cities imposing 
racial segregation. 

U.S. A., 1955: Exchange Clubs of St. Paul, 
Min Mount Vernon, Norwich, Peekskill, 
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and Port Chester, N. Y., drop racia} 
membership. 

Washington, February 1955: Nationa) p, 
Club elects first Negro member, " 


PUBLIC ACCOMMODATION 
Administrative measures 


Louisville, Ky., May 1948: Public library 
admits Negroes to all departments On samy 
basis as whites. 

Washington, 1949-50: Department of In 
terior prohibits discrimination ang sears, 
gation in any activity or facility Conducta, 
in parks and public swimming pools of the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Miami, Fla., June 1951: City erases gjp 
line in its library. % 

Washington, November 1951: Intersts, 
Commerce Commission bars racial discripj, 
nation in sale of tickets on Washingt. 
Mount Vernon excursion boat. 

Houston, Tex., December 1951: City q. 
thorities bar segregated restrooms and eating 
facilities in new airport terminal building 

Boston, Mass., 1952-53: State Commissig, 
Against Discrimination awards damages 
complainants denied accommodations x 
motor court, and service in cafe, because ¢ 
race. 

Chicago, Ill., May 1952: Illinois Commer: 
Commission bans racial segregation by Il. 
nois Central Railroad. 

St. Paul, Minn., July 1953: Governor oy. 
ders discriminatory resort literature remove 
from State Tourist Bureau offices. 

New York, N. Y., July 1953: State com 
mission against discrimination orders sun. 
mer resort to discontinue ciub membership 
procedures used as subterfuge for religious 
discrimination and to eliminate brochure 
references to “selected clientele.” 

Salem, Oreg., January 1954: Attorney gen 
eral rules that, under new Civil-rights lay, 
restaurants may not segregate patrons. 

Dallas, Tex., June 1954: Park department 
ends segregation on municipal golf courses, 

Washington, October 1954: Justice Depart: 
ment asks Interstate Commerce Commission 
to ban segregation on interstate railroads. 

New York, N. Y., December 1954: State 
commission against discrimination rules 
swimming pool operating as a private club 
is still a public accommodation and must 
admit customers without racial discrimina 
tion. 

Washington, December 1954: Board 0! 
commissioners announces it will enforce 8- 
year-old antidiscrimination laws in all places 
of public accommodation, ending 15-year 
lapse in enforcement. 

Washington, January 1955: Police com 
missioner orders Metropolitan Police Boys 
Clubs to stop using Government facilities 02 
a segregated basis. 

Detroit, Mich., February 1955: Police de 
partment and State liquor-control commis 
sion strengthen enforcement of law barring 
discrimination in public accommodations 

Washington, February 1955: Interstae 
Commerce Commission rules Greyhound 
Corp. guilty of unlawful discrimination 1 
forcing Negro patron to take rear bus sett 
in Texas. 

New York, N. Y., February 1955: State 
commission against discrimination annoul 

es drive to bar out-of-State resort brochurts 
containing discriminatory racial or religious 
references. 

Columbus, Ohio, June 1955: Ohio Tut 
pike Commission announces it will not pub- 
icize any place along the turnpike practicing 
racial discrimination. 

Legislation 


U.S. A., 1948-54: Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, and Rhode 
Island extend jurisdiction of State commis 
sions against discrimination to public accolle 
modation statutes; Oregon prohibits 
crimination in places of public accommods 


ntidiscrim: 


tion; Washington strengthens a! 
nation law. 


bars 
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each and Surfside, Fia., 1949-51: 
mami P par advertising which discrimi- 


ordinances oe 
ates against any religion. ; 
: +. Thomas, V.1., October 1950: Legislative 
ae passes law providing equal rights 
re places of public accommodation, resort or 
amusement. 


annapolis, Md., February 1951: Legisla- 
ture repeals mandatory racial segregation in 
ublic transportation. ; 

Kansas City, Mo., June 1951: Ordinance 
forbids segregation at municipal air termi- 


nal municipal auditorium, and starlight 


ter. 
medion, Wis., July 1951: Legislature pro- 


hibits discriminatory advertising. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., March 1952: Ordi- 
nance bans racial discrimination in public 
accommodations. 

Knoxville, Tenn., January 1954: Ordinance 
pans segregation at privately owned restau- 
rant at municipal airport. 

Richmond, Va., March 1954: Legislature 
pans religious discrimination in advertising. 

Houston, Tex., June 1954: Ordinance bans 
secregation on municipal golf courses. 

Helena, Mont., Sante Fe, N. Mex., 1955: 
Legislatures ban racial and religious dis- 
crimination in public accommodations. 

Miami, Fla., June 1955: Legislature bans 
religious discrimination in advertising. 

Springfield, Ill., July 1955: Legislature bars 
tax exemption for any hospital found guilty 
of discriminating against patients because 
of race, color, or creed. 

Court action 


Washington, February 1948: United States 
Supreme Court (Bob-Lo Excursion Co. v. 
Michigan) decides unanimously that Michi- 
gan law forbidding discrimination in places 
of public accommodation applies to excursion 
boat operating between Michigan and Can- 
ada. 

Baltimore, Md., July 1948: Federal district 
court orders Baltimore to open its three pub- 
lic golf courses to Negroes, though permit- 
ting restriction of Negroes to certain days of 
the week. Three years later (July 1951), 
park board votes to end segregation in city’s 
municipal courses. 

United States of America, 1948-54: Courts 
in Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas City, St. 
louis, and Webster Groves, Mo.; Trenton, 
N. J.; Oxford, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
Houston, Tex.; rule that public swimming 
pools and bathing beaches may not discrimi- 
hate against Negroes. 

Washington, January 1949: Federal dis- 
trict court sustains right of Civil Aeronau- 
tits Administrator to prohibit discrimina- 
tion and segregation at Washington National 
Airport, although airport is in Virginia, which 
has a compulsory segregation law. 

Louisville, Ky., May 1950: Federal district 
court awards $1,500 damages to Negro ejected 
from bus on interstate trip. 

Washington, June 1950: United States Su- 
preme Court (Henderson vy. U. S.) outlaws 
— in dining cars on interstate rail- 

8. 
4 Richmond, Va., January 1951: United 
States court of appeals holds that segrega- 
tion on interstate railroad violates United 
States Constitution. 
wnt York, N. Y., April 1951: Federal dis- 
. “ig cig damages to plaintiff forced 
e: cr 

tatermate. segregated railway car traveling 
tranatleston, W. Va., June 1951: Federal dis- 

ct court rules county airport dining room 
lust serve all, regardless of race. 
ace Fla., June 1952: Federal district 
aan Olds Negroes may not be refused ad- 
poe on to municipal auditorium if Negro 
aa torium has inferior facilities and entere 

nment, 
amnetton, N. Y., December 1952: Jury 
ins substantial damages to Negro pa- 
com refused resort accommodations. after 

reservations were confirmed. 
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Washington, June 1953: United States Su- 
preme Court (District of Columbia v. 
Thompson) upholds 1873 statute prohibit- 
ing public eating places from refusing serv- 
ice because of race or color; voids long-stand- 
ing segregation tradition of Capital restaur- 
ants. 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 1953: Federal dis- 
trict court awards $600 in damages to four 
Negro patrons arrested when they refused 
to be segregated in an Oxford, Pa., theater. 

Philadelphia, Pa., September 1954: Court 
of common pleas fines pool management 
$100 for failing to obey injunction against 
racial discrimination. Supreme court af- 
firms action (January 1955). 

Mineola, N. Y., October 1954: State district 
court fines barber $100 for refusing to cut 
hair of Negro child. 

Los Angeles, Calif., October 1954: Munici- 
pal court awards Negro mother $350 in dam- 
ages from hospital which segregated her on 
the basis of race. 

New York, N. Y., June 1955: State supreme 
court upholds ruling of State commission 
against discrimination ordering swimming 
pool to admit Negro patrons (see administra- 
tive measures above). 

Norfolk, Va., July 1955: Federal district 
court rules racial segregation in State parks 
is unconstitutional whether operated by 
State or private lessee. 

Richmond, Va., July 1955: United States 
court of appeals declares segregation on in- 
terstate buses is unconstitutional. 

Washington, September 1955: Municipal 
court invokes 1869 statute to bar discrimina- 
tion in public bowling alleys. 

Washington, November 1955: United States 
Supreme Court (Mayor v. Dawson; Holmes v. 
Atlanta) affirms lower court ruling barring 
segregation in public beaches and bath- 
houses; reverses lower court ruling permitting 
segregation on public golf courses, 


Voluntary action 


Washington, 1948-54: National Commit- 
tee on Segregation in the Nation’s Capital 
issues report condemning discrimination in 
Washington, D. C. (December 1948); Actors’ 
Equity bans Washington bookings because 
theater rejects Negro patrons (May 1948); 
National Theater drop segregation and re- 
opens for legitimate stage productions (No- 
vember 1951); last dime-store chain operat- 
ing segregated lunch counters drops ban 
against Negro patrons (September 1952); 
motion-picture theaters drop color line (Oc- 
tober 1953). 

New Orleans, La., October 1949: Arch- 
bishop cancels annual holy hour services 
in city stadium because park commission 
insists on segregation of participants. 

New York, N. Y., April 1950: New York 
Travel Agents Committee resolves not to 
recommend discriminatory resorts. 

Washington, April 1951: Daughters of the 
American Revolution drops 12-year ban on 
Negro performers in Constitution Hall. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, May 1951: Dining room 
concession at Municipal Airport ends dis- 
crimination against Negroes. 


New York, N. Y., May 1951: Unions repre- © 


senting more than 170,000 restaurant em- 
ployees, and management associations com- 
prising more than 1,500 restaurants, pledge 
equal treatment of patrons regardless of 
race; Committee on Civil Rights in East 
Manhattan, Inc., finds (June 1952) dis- 
crimination against Negro patrons in East 
Side restaurants has decreased from 42 per- 
cent to 16 percent in 2 years. 

Atlanta, Ga., June 1951: National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People holds first nonsegregated meeting 
since reconstruction days in Municipal 
Auditorium. 

U. S. A. 1952-53: Legitimate theatres in 
Baltimore, Md., and St. Louis, Mo. end segre- 
gation, 
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Miami, Fla., January 1952: First non- 
segregated audience since Civil War gathers 
to hear Marian Anderson, 

Norfolk, Va., June 1952: Norfolk Ministers 
Association cancels annual January preach- 
ing mission until racial segregation of audi- 
ences is eliminated. 

Washington, November 1953: Southern 
Railway System, faced with lawsuit, orders 
patrons seated in order of their entrance 
into dining cars. 

Washington, January 1954: Columbia hos- 
pital announces complete racial integration 
of patients. 

Houston, Tex., June 1954: Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, protesting segregation, cancels 
plans for 1955 convention in Houston. 

Danville, Va., June 1954: Democratic com- 
mittee breaks century-old precedent with 
unsegregated Jefferson-Jackson dinner. 

Portland, Maine, August 1954: Medical as- 
sociation changes site of State medical con- 
vention to protest discrimination by resort 
originally chosen, 

Detroit, Mich., October 1954: Michigan 
Tourist Council bars discriminatory adver- 
tising in 1955 regional guide books of Michi- 
gan Tourist Association. 

Chicago, lll., November 1954: National As- 
sociation of Attorneys General switches con- 
vention site from Phoenix, Ariz., to Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., to avoid possible racial 
restrictions. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 1955: Two roller 
skating rinks agree to eliminate use of club 
membership as device to bar patrons on the 
basis of race. 

Lake Junaluska, N. C., June 1955: Three 
hundred and seventy-five students from 90 
southern colleges, attending Methodist con- 
ference, call for end to racial discrimination 
and resolve to shun local pools barring Negro 
students. 

Orlando, Fla., July 1955: Episcopal bishop 
announces racial integration is working 
smoothly at Episcopal summer camp for 
children. 

Haverhill, Mass., October 1955: State Bap- 
tist convention cancels reservations at hotel 
barring Negro educator. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Administrative measures 


Trenton, N. J., September 1952: State 
banking and insurance commissioner orders 
auto-insurance companies to remove ques- 
tions on race from applications and to stop 
charging Negroes higher rates. 

Chicago, Ill., March 1953: Illinois Commis- 
sion on Human Relations reports that 13 
States no longer require designations of race 
or color on drivers’ license applications. 

New York, N. Y., April 1955: Police depart- 
ment initiates special police-training course 
in intergroup relations. 

Legislation 

New York, N. Y., June 1952: City ordinance 
bars public funds to any child-care institu- 
tions discriminating against youngsters be- 
cause of race, creed, or ancestry. 

United States of America, spring 1958: 
Legislatures in Iowa and Washington bar 
cemeteries from refusing burial because of 
race or color. 

Sacramento, Calif., April 1955: Legislature 
bars racial discrimination in automobile 
insurance, 

Court action 

Sacramento, Calif., October 1948: State 
supreme court invalidates law barring inter- 
racial marriages. 

Voluntary action 

Washington, May 1950: CIO orders local 
unions to disregard State segregation laws 
and operate all CIO facilities without dise- 
crimination. 

Chicago, Ill., November 1950: Red Cross 
votes to eliminate racial data on blcod dona- 
tions, 
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New Haven, Conn., December 1952: Yale 
Divinity School undertakes 2-year survey of 
racial and cultural references in Protestant 
Church literature. 

Tuskegee, Ala., December 1952: Tuskegee 
Institute reports 1952 is first year free of 
lynching in United States since records were 
begun in 1882. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 1955: The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat decides not to label persons 
by race in news columns unless the informa- 
tion is pertinent. 

Chicago, Ill., July 1955: City’s major radio 
and television stations adopt program to 
guard against inflammatory statements in 
reporting on race tensions. 





The Position of the Jews in America 


Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues a very interesting discus- 
sion of the Position of the Jews in Amer- 
ica Today, which appeared in the No- 
vember 29, 1955, issue of Look. 

At the time of its publication the Con- 
gress Weekly in an editorial observed 
that the article by Mr. William Attwood, 
Look’s national-affairs editor, followed 
a nationwide survey during which Mr. 
Attwood visited dozens of cities and in- 
terviewed scores of Jewish spokesmen 
in every section of the country, seeking 
answers to questions about Jews, their 
distinguishing traits, how they live, what 
they think, what Gentile Americans 
think about them, and so forth. 

The editorial in the Congress Weekly 
continues with these comments: 

Curiously, just 100 years ago, another 
American periodical published an evaluation 
of the American Jew. The Easton (Pa.) 
Express, marking its 100th anniversary, re- 
produced the front page of its first issue, 
dated November 5, 1855, and there we find 
the following account under the heading 
Our Jewish Population, extracted from a 
late number of the San Francisco Sun: 

“The American Jew is only less proud of 
his country than his religion. To say that 
he is a mere dweller upon the soil because 
it affords him the means of support is to 
libel the most noble traits of his character. 

“His respect for our laws is shown in the 
fact that he seldom violates them. His 
wealth has gone toward building our cities. 
He cultivates the arts and goes heart and 
soul with our active citizenry in every useful 
enterprise. He quarrels but little; heads a 
mob—never. You will find him in the courts 
of justice, on the bench, at the bar, in the 
jury box, but seldom ever arraigned for a 
heinous criminal offense. This is the Ameri- 
can Jew. Let his good qualities be imi- 
tated—his bad ones should be forgotten.” 

This is a flattering picture, indeed, and 
perhaps a bit overdrawn. But Look’s present 
report on American Jews today tallies in its 
main conclusions with what was written 
about the much smaller Jewish population 
in America a century ago. 


The Look article follows: 
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THE POSITION OF THE JEWS IN AMERICA TODAY 
(By William Attwood) 


You are a Jew in America. Correction: 
You are an American who happens to be 
Jewish. (The distinction is important, as 
we'll see). You are probably native-born 
and your ancestors came here from Europe, 
maybe a generation ago, maybe 3 to 5 
or more. Perhaps you talk with a south- 
ern drawl or a midwestern twang—or your 
accent may be pure Brooklynese. The 
chances are you don’t even speak Yiddish. 
You are a businessman, a doctor, a lawyer, an 
engineer, possibly a farmer. Almost cer- 
tainly, you are doing better and living better 
than your father or grandfather. The Amer- 
ican success story is your story too. 

You are 1 of 5,500,000 Americans. The 
only difference between you and 160 million 
other Americans is—you are a Jew. This 
means that you worship God in your own 
kind of church. It also means other things 
that you can’t always define. For example, 
you feel that you belong here in America— 
up toa point. That point may be the gates 
of the local country club, the portals of a 
medical school, or some real-estate broker’s 
office. 

As an American, you are comfortable and 
secure. As a Jew, you are nagged by wor- 
risome questions about yourseif and your fel- 
low Jews and your position in a world domi- 
nated by Gentiles. 

Some of your best friends may be Gentiles 
(which is unlikely), but you never really 
know what they are thinking. I am one of 
these Gentiles. I had some questions of my 
own about Jews, and I have been searching 
for the answers these past 2 months—from 
Boston to California and from Chicago to 
Mississippi. Starting on the next page are 
the questions and the answers I came back 
with. The answers may not all be 100 per- 
cent correct. But they are the best that an 
inquisitive Gentile reported could pry out of 
his fellow Americans. 

What is a Jew? 

The American Council for Judaism asserts 
that the only thing Jews have in common 
is their religion. There’s much more to it 
than that. Many Jews never go to a temple— 
yet they remain Jewish, either in their hearts 
or in the eyes of their community. 

You can’t stop being a Jew the way you can 
stop being a Methodist or a Catholic. I 
know of one who tried: He changed his name, 
severed his family ties, joined a Christian 
church, married a Gentile and moved to a 
small New England town. He was blond and 
blue-eyed; he passed for 5 years. Then one 
day, the local rabbi asked him for a contribu- 
tion to build a new synagogue. And the ex- 
Jew was delighted. “It felt good,’ he wrote 
his brother, “to know that I still belonged.” 

Jewishness is a complex of religion, of cul- 
ture, of memories, of habits; it includes cer- 
tain food and certain jokes. It’s a feeling of 
kinship with other Jews. It’s a way of life. 

I have heard Jews described as a social 
phenomenon. Homeless, often persecuted, 
they had no business surviving for more than 
3,000 years. Yet they did, and perhaps one 
reason is that all Jews belong to one big 
family, now 11 million strong. They may not 
like all their distant cousins, but they’re 
proud of them when they succeed, hurt when 
they fail—and feel obligated to help them 
when they’re in trouble. 

But to answer my first question—the best 
definition I could improvise is this: A Jew is 
a member of a historical community held to- 
gether by common memories, religious tra- 
dition and external pressure. 

WHEN DID THE FIRST JEWS COME TO AMERICA? 

The first 23 landed in New Amsterdam in 
1654. They have been coming ever since. 
There were 2,500 Jews in the United States 
when George Washington took the oath as 
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first President; there were 15,000 in 1e4 
250,000 in 1880, nearly 4 million in 1y 
Jews have fought in all of America’s we 
shared in ail of America’s good times, any 
the bad. Jewish peddlers opened yp y, 
frontier with the earliest pioneers; thei 
scendants are merchants in dozens of Wee. 
ern towns. a 

The big influx began in 1880, Curing ty 
pogroms in Czarist Russia. In the next 4 
years, the proportion of Jews in Americ, 
went up from .6 to 3.3 percent. The Den. 
comers enguifed New York's lower f,. 
Side, sweated and toiled in the neg 
trades, saved their hard-earned dollars, ge: 
their children to college and rose faste ;, 
the economic scale than any other conte, 
porary immigrant group. " 

The Jews were unique in another wp). 
They were the only immigrants not igen, 
fied with a nation or a geographical ay: 
In America, they found a Nation they cous 
call home—a Nation that granted them mon 
civil rights than any country in the Wee. 
ern World. Today, with a Nation calle 
Israel ready to welcome them, some 5, 
Jews are still coming to the United stats 
every year. 

Crowded shiploads of immigrants lang 
regularly in New York between 1889 ani 
1914. Among them were hundreds of thor. 
sands of Russian and East European Jey: 
fleeing persecution. They learned the ip. 
guage of America, found a security they hy 
never known. Second- and third-gener, 
tion Jews came out of the melting pot thor 
oughly Americanized. Some began to log 
their sense of identification. with Judaism 
itself. The Nazi German humiliation an 
the slaughter of about 6 million Jews under 
Hitler brought about a renaissance and pr. 
affirmation of Judaism in the United States: 
America was not just a place for Jews to 
live. It was home, and Judaism was ay 
integral, but not an overriding, part of 
their American way of life. 

Many Jews have fought and died in Ame. 
ica’s wars from the Revolution to Korea, 
Moses Levy battled the English at Trenton: 
Israel Moses was a Union officer in the Ciri! 
War (both the South and North had Jewish 
troops); Sgt. Ben Kaufman won Congres 
sional Medal of Honor in 1918, is excom. 
mander of Jewish War Veterans. Lt. Ray 
Zussman was a Medal of Honor hero in 
World War II. 

Where do American Jews live and what do 
they do? 

For many centuries and in many countries, 
the Jews were an urban people because they 
had to be; they weren’t permitted to ow 
land. As immigrants, the great majority 
landed in New York and stayed there. To 
day, nearly one-half of American Jews still 
live in New York City—1,100,000 in Brookly 
alone—and more than three-fourths at 
concentrated in 16 large cities. (An in 
creasing number are drifting out to the 
suburbs.) Yet you can find flourishing 
Jewish congregations in every State in the 
Union, and their members holding a variety 
of jobs. How many Gentiles are aware that 
almost 100,000 American Jews live on farms’ 


If you want to generalize, you can SJ 
that the typical American Jew is engaged a 
some form of trade. His father may Wes 
have been a garment worker, and his 602 
will either go into business or enter & Pr 
fession; the Jewish boy who, a few years 
ago, ‘could conceive only of becoming & 
doctor, dentist, or lawyer is now as likely 
to be thinking in terms of a career in archi- 
tecture, engineering, or civil service. 

American Jews have a larger proportion 
of business, professional and white-collar 
workers than do either American Protestants 
or American Catholics. They also have 
perior earning power: It has been estimated 
that they number 3.5 percent of the popu 
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tion but receive 10 percent of the total per- 
al income; of America’s 9,000 millionaires, 
spout 20 percent are Jewish. 
Communications and the creative arts 
have always attracted Jews; like the Irish, 
ee have a gift for words, for fantasy, for 
ae eyielling. They make good lawyers (per- 
aps they inherited their skill from the 
Tecplistic nairsplitting of the Talmudic 
scholars), put they are only moderately 
active in politics; at the moment, only 2 


senators, 1 governor, and 11 Congressmen are 


ews. 
: you do not find many Jews in old estab- 


lished corporations like certain banks and 
insurance companies, or in public utilities, 
railroads and the automotive industry. The 
reasons are plain: Jews are inclined to go 
where opportunity beckons, where discrim- 
ination is at a minimum and where they can 
either run their own business or at least 
avoid being at the mercy of a Gentile 
employer. ; 

I realize there are exceptions. There are 
exceptions to just about any statement you 
make about Jews. 

How are Jews different from other Amer- 
icans? 

Every American Jew, at one time or an- 
other, has felt the sting of anti-Semitism. 
The chances are that somebody, somewhere, 
has called him a “dirty Jew,” a “kike” or a 
“sheeny.” Or he has been made to feel un- 
wanted, excluded. For him, the word “re- 
stricted” has a special connotation. This 
leaves a mark. It has also given him a sense 
of kinship with other Jews. Together, they 
wince when Rosenbergs are convicted and 
rejoice when Einsteins are honored, ' 

I think this is the big thing that distin- 
guishes Jews from most of their fellow citi- 
zens. But there are other traits too. The 
Catholic magazine America listed four: tem- 
perance, industry, family solidarity and a 
zeal for education, 

You can find corroborating statistics, 
Surveys have shown that the crime, divorce, 
delinquency and alcoholism rates among 
Jews are lower than the national average. 
They have a smaller proportion of prison 
inmates and a larger proportion of college 
graduates. 

Oddly enough, some of these middle-class 
virtues are just what antagonize Gentiles. 
“What I don’t like about Jews,” said an old 
gentleman at the bar of an exclusive New 
York club, “is that they don't get drunk 
like other people.” 

Businessmen resent a competitor who 
works when they go fishing. Students scorn 
the campus grind. Yet these traits exist; 
without them, Jews might not have sur- 
vived centuries of discrimination and perse- 
cution. They have had to work harder, 
study harder, use their wits, and stick to- 
gether, just to hold their own in a tradi- 
tionally hostile world. 

I would add generosity and a wry sense 
of humor to America’s list of Jewish char- 
acteristics. Jews love to tell jokes on them- 
selves—and Jews give to charity as no other 
ethnic group does. For some, philanthropy 
takes the place of religion, but all accept 
the obligation to give: Every year, some 5 
million United States Jews contribute some 
$200 million to Jewish causes alone. 

What Jews do, they do intensely; they are 
anything but lackadaisical. I like one an- 
swer I got to this particular question: “Jews 
are just like everybody else—only more so.” 

Can a United States Jew support the State 
of Israel and still be a good American? 

This is one I can answer without any 
equivocation : There is no divided loyalty on 
the part of American Jews. 

Don't underestimate the affinity that 
nearly all Jews feel for Israel. Remember the 
Crusades. Palestine 1s Judiaism’s holy land 
too. And for the first time in history, a 
flag bearing the Star of David 1s waving 
over their spiritual home. 
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ut don’t underestimate the patriotism 
of Jews either. Old Glory is still the flag 
to which they give allegiance, and Jews have 
proved their patriotism every time America 
has gone to war. They provided 4.5 percent 
of the manpower in two World Wars while 
comprising less than 3.5 percent of the popu- 
lation. They have an impressive combat 
record. ‘ 

I'd say that the existence of Israel has 
made them even better Americans. Jews 
everywhere take pride in Israei’s achieve- 
ments, and it has given them more self-re- 
spect to know that Jews, too, can be good 
fighters and farmers. And aman with self- 
respect is a. better citizen. 

There’s this to add: The leaders of certain 
Jewish organizations have been so carried 
away by their enthusiasm for Israel that they 
raise a hullabaloo each time American for- 
eign policy seems to conflict with that of 
Israel. Fortunately, I found many respon- 
sible leaders concerned about this; among the 
rank-and-file Jews I talked with, most of 
them readily made the distinction between 
financial aid to a struggling, pioneer nation 
and blind support of the policies of what is, 
after all, a foreign power. 

A word about the Jews who call them- 
selves Zionists. Many Gentiles think of 
Zionists as hyphenated Americans. They are 
simply Jews who favored the establishment 
of a national homeland. Now that Israel is 
a reality, the Zionists have become zealous 
fund raisers. But they aren’t emigrating; 
they’re checkbook Zionists. The proof is 
that only 2,000 Americans have settled in 
Israel since it became a nation. That's 0.04 
percent of the Jews in the United States. 

The other 99.96 percent have no intention 
of leaving a country that, to an increasing 
number, is not only their own but their na- 
tive land. 

Is there a Jewish vote? 

There is still some bloc voting by ethnic 
groups in all big cities. In New York, both 
parties look for candidates with Irish, Ital- 
ian, and Jewish names. And no candidate 
can afford to offend the sensibilities of any 
group: You praise Israel, you eat pizza and 
you wear a green tie on St. Patrick’s Day. 
But only in New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles and only on certain issues—lIsrael, 
civil rights, FEPC—is there any identifiable 
Jewish vote. 

It's true that Jews tend to be Democrats 
rather than Republicans. Most of them live 
in big cities, and urban areas are tradition- 
ally Democratic. Also, they are inclined to 
be liberal rather than conservative. There’s 
a reason for this that transcends politics 
and economics. Anti-Semitism has usually 
flourished under authoritarian regims and 
withered in a vigorous democracy. Dema- 
gogues like Senator JoSEPH McCarTHy alarm 
Jews; they dread an atmosphere of unrea- 
s0n. They opposed him because their built- 
in radar detected danger signals. 

Are there sharp divisions within the Jew- 
ish community? 

A generation ago, the answer would have 
been an emphatic “Yes.” Zionists were at 
odds with anti-Zionists. There were a Jew- 
ish proletariat and a Jewish aristocracy. 
Jews of German extraction who had come 
to America in the 19th century looked down 
on the recent immigrants from eastern 
Europe. I know of an old Jewish lady who 
still calls the latter kikes. Rivalry be- 
tween the Orthodox, Conservative and Re- 
form branches of Judaism was intense, and 
they differed sharply in ritual and worship. 

Today, the lines are blurring. American 
Jewry is becoming more homogeneous. The 
Jewish working class has all but vanished, 
having ascended into the middle-income 
bracket. Zionism is no longer a burning 
issue, and the only group still shadowbox- 
ing against Israel is the vocal but numeri- 
cally insignificant American Council for 
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Judaism. The immigrants are losing their 
accents, rising in the social and economic 
scale and gaining acceptance in the clubs 
and organizations that once were preserves 
of the “Germans.” (B’nai B’rith, the Jewish 
fraternal order, has had presidents of East 
European origin since 1938.) Hitler helped 
to end the feuds between Jews by showing 
them that the anti-Semites make no dis- 
tinctions; the Amcrican melting pot did the 
rest. 

The trend is evident in the synagogues 
too. Orthodoxy is becoming more supple, 
adapting old customs to contemporary Amer- 
ican life. (How many Jews do you know who 
won't drive a car on the Sabbath?) Reform 
temples are adding more ritual to their serv- 
ices. There is more mobility among the 
three branches, and unity too: All cooperate 
in providing chaplains for the Armed Forces 
and in agreeing to a common service ac- 
ceptable to all Jewish soldiers. 

The only intramural controversy you hear 
about these days is between two groups of 
intellectuals—the parochials and the inte- 
grators; that is, between those who feel that 
Judaism should become a kind of American 
subculture and those who think Jews should 
be nothing but Americans who attend a 
different church. This is an argument that 
will probably go on for a long time. 

Why are there so many Jewish organiza- 
tions? 

The current American Jewish Yearbook 
lists more than 300 national Jewish groups. 
Some are subdivisions of others; some are 
semidefunct. The fact remains, that’s a lot 
of organizations for 5,500,000 people. 

There are several reasons. Jews are highly 
individualistic—they form splinter groups 
when they disagree. They are joiners. (A 
survey in Elmira, N. Y., showed that half the 
gentiles but only 1 out of 15 Jews belonged 
to no organizations at all.) And because 
they are often excluded, they must set up 
parallel fraternities, garden clubs, and lodges 
of their own. 

Finally, organizations tend to survive long 
after they have outlived their usefulness. 
Groups formed to shelter and aid the swarms 
of pre-World War I immigrants live on, even 
though immigration has all but dried up. 
Yiddish societies are dwindling away. 

For all their myriad associations, American 
Jews are not well organized—except for 
philanthropy. There is duplication of cer- 
tain activities by the big political-cultural 
groups like the American Jewish Committee 
and the American Jewish Congress because 
of old jealousies and a difference in outlook. 
In smaller towns, there is widespread indif- 
ference to most Jewish organizations except 
the local synagogue and perhaps B'nai Brrith. 

But why should American Jews have & 
tight, hierarchial organization? It would 
set them apart from other American if they 
did. I asked almost every Jew I met for 
the names of the five top leaders of United 
States Jewry. Their answers differed widely; 
in fact, there was general agreement about 
only one man—Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
of New York. 

In a real crisis—say, an upsurge of anti- 
Semitism—to whom would Jews turn? 
They told me they would turn to American 
leaders they could trust—to men like Eisen- 
hower, Stevenson, Truman, or Warren—as 
well as to their own organizations. For to- 
day’s American Jew is an American at heart 
as never before. 

Is there much intermarriage between Jews 
and Gentiles? 

Not much. Less than 10 percent of Ameri- 
can Jews marry outside their faith. (The 
Catholic figure is 30 percent—sanctioned by 
the church.) In three-fourths of the cases, 
the bride is Gentile and the groom Jewish. 
These brides account for most of the 2,000 
annual conversions to Judaism (which con- 
versions are not actively encouraged by 
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rabbis.) ‘Their children, more often than 
not, are raised as Jews. 

A mixed marriage is no longer the cause 
for lamentation among Jewish relatives, but 
it is usually deplored. I know of cases where 


such marriages were boycotted by parents on 
both sides. 

Jews continue to marry within their faith 
for many reasons: religion, custom, compat- 
ibility. But the main one is that their so- 
cial contacts are too frequently limited to 
Boy meets girl where boy finds 


other Jews. 
girl. 

What makes Jews so clanish? 

There’s the story of the veterans’ post that 
had 160 members, 6 of them Jewish. They 
held a meeting to elect a post commander, 
and there were two candidates—Johnson and 
Ginsburg. When the votes were counted, 
Johnson had 154, Ginsburg six. “Those 
Jews,” chuckled a member. “They always 
stick together, don’t they?” 

Jews do tend to be clannish, partly be- 
cause they are frequently excluded from 
gentile society and partly because they are 
more comfortable with other Jews. Catho- 
lics and Protestants have their own profes- 
sional associations; Jews follow suit. Gen- 
tile clubs inquire into your religion, so Jews 
build their own clubs. Fearful of intruding 
where they might feel unwanted, they with- 
draw into a social ghetto. Many prefer it 
this way. “With a gentile,” said one, “I find 
that I’m on my best behavior. I feel edgy. 
It’s a strain.” Jews are seldom awed by 
other Jews. (“So he’s got a fancy Cadillac? 
He’s still a schlemiel.’’) 

A recent survey by a Cornell sociologist 
showed that, in a typical small city, fewer 
than 10 percent of the Jews were part of a 
mixed social clique. Some said they hesi- 
tated to invite non-Jewish acquaintances to 
their homes for fear of being rebuffed. And 
in the preponderantly Jewish neighborhoods 
in and around New York, I found that social 
contact with gentiles was practically non- 
existent. 

The Jewish community centers sprouting 
up all over the country (350 at the latest 
count) fulfill a necessary and important 
function, but they also help perpetuate clan- 
nishness. Example: I found one community 
where an attempt was made to form a Jewish 
Boy Scout troop. Fortunately, the attempt 
was unsuccessful, and the kids in the mixed 
troop can go on being Scouts, period. 

Why do Jews tend to be clannish? I asked 
a rabbi if he would instinctively seek out 
other Jews at a large social gathering. ‘‘No,” 
he replied. “First, I'd see if there were any 
other clergymen in the room. But if there 
weren’t any, I guess I’d seek out the Jews. 
You look for people with whom you have 
something in common.” 

Is there much anti-Semitism in the United 
States today? 


Overt anti-Semitism is hard to find. 
American Jews today have a better-than- 
even chance of living full, productive lives 
without being frustrated by discrimination. 
The United States remains a land of oppor- 
tunity for all of its citizens. 

There is still a handful of hate sheets 
issued by a scraggly gang of professional 
anti-Semites. There is still a residue of eco- 
nomic discrimination. Last year a survey 
of Chicago employment agencies revealed 
that 27 percent of 9,000 job orders specifically 
barred Jews. Some medical schools still 
have Jewish quotas and very few admit Jews 
to their faculties; the same is true of some 
private schools and colleges. Among real- 
estate brokers in certain areas, there is a tacit 
agreement not to sell to Jews. 

But it’s safe to say that the last big barrier 
standing between Jews and other Americans 
is a social one. This doesn’t make it trivial. 
The social barrier is more important in many 
communities than most gentiles suspect. 
For the power structure of any small city is 
usually centered in the number-one country 
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club—and rare indeed is the prestige club 
that admits Jews. A business or professional 
man who does not have access to its golf 
links, its bar, and its locker room suffers a 
very real economic handicap. What big cor- 
poration will promote a Jew to be its branch 
manager or sales representative in a commu- 
nity where he can’t mingle freely with the 
top people? 

Most young Americans feel that the big 
corporations now offer the best opportunities 
for security and advancement. Because of 
invisible barriers, some young Americans 
would be forced to disagree. 

Geographically, the incidence of discrimi- 
nation varies from place to place. For ex- 
ample, prejudice and its byproducts are 
strong in such cities as Detroit, Minneapolis, 
and Los Angeles. On the other hand, San 
Francisco, where Jews were among the 
earliest settlers, has a good record; the same 
is true of Cincinnati, Washington, D. C., and 
most of the South. 

Tosum up: Antisemitism is most prevalent 
in cities with a large Jewish population that 
did not grow up with the community and 
that has little social contact with gentiles. 
It manifests itself socially, but has some eco- 
nomic repercussions. Antisemitism also is 
a symptom of subsurface prejudice that dis- 
turbs and worries many Jews; for so long as 
prejudice still smolders, they will be nagged 
by the fear that it may one day flare up into 
something bigger and uglier than the snob- 
bish name game now practised in America’s 
best clubs. 

What makes people antisemitic? 

It’s an old sickness, with a long history. 
For centuries, the Jews were misfits and 
therefore outcasts in a clerical Christian so- 
ciety. They were regarded by ignorant peo- 
ple, recalling Judas Iscariot, as the Christ 
killers. Segregated, living apart in their 
ghettos, the Jews seemed strange and myste- 
rious. Legends about them were invented. 
And whatever people do not understand, they 
often fear and hate. Ignorance plus fear 
creates prejudice. 

A survey was conducted not long ago ina 
Michigan county with a population of 30,- 
000, of whom 13 were Jews. Nearly 40 per- 
cent of the gentiles had never met a Jew; 
yet 3 out of 4 said Jews must not get too 
much power, and 2 out of 5 were in favor of 
sending them back to Palestine. 

What do prejudiced gentiles say about 
Jews? I’ve heard them accuse Jews of being 
Pushy, bad-mannered, mercenary, ostenta- 
tious, crooked in money matters, not like us. 
Seemingly oblivious that Jews comprise only 
3.5 percent of the population, some fear Jews 
will take over their clubs, their housing de- 
velopments, even their Government. 

Many have Jewish friends whom they ex- 
empt from their prejudice with the cruel, 
patronizing (but sincerely intended) remark, 
“some of my best friends are Jews.” But 
they seldom try to reconcile the imaginary 
sterotype to which they object with the real 
Jews they know and like. 

The stereotype and its consequences per- 
sist because gentiles often fail to stand up 
to the occasional anti-Semite in their midst; 
they let him promote the pattern of preju- 
dice. Call it inertia. The stereotype also 
persists because some Jews, for reasons I have 
mentioned, tend to be overaggressive. But 
the main reason, I think, is that Jews, what- 
ever they do, are so frequently identified as 
Jews. A few weeks ago, in a Midwestern 
restaurant, I was sitting next to a table of 
raucous, loudmouthed people. My dinner 
companion made some remark about those 
noisy slobs. He didn’t say noisy Protestants. 
But if they had been Jews, I know darn well 
what he would have said. 

Is anti-Semitism declining in America? 

Definitely. It reached its peak in the 
thirties. A worldwide depression, followed 
by an upsurge of fascism in Europe, encour- 
aged the crackpots of America. Father 
Charles Coughlin, the bundists, and a pack 
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of petty demagogues thought they were rid. 
ing the wave of the future. 

But they disappeared, perhaps forever 
when the United States went to war, Anti. 
Semitism became un-American; Hitler Mate 
it disreputable. I can remember when Cracks 
about the Jews were almost taken for granted 
Many gentiles assumed that you, too, wer 
anti-Semitic. Now you seldom hear Words 
like “kike” (which Otto H. Kahn once g. 
fined as “a Jewish gentleman who has jug 
left the room.”) The anti-Jewish remarks 
you hear today are somewhat apologetic 
somewhat furtive. 7 

Greater Jewish participation in civic affair, 
and community activities has helped to dis. 
pel the miasma of prejudice; so have the 
educational efforts of organizations like the 
Anti-Defamation League, the American Jey. 
ish Committee, and the National Conference. 
of Christians and Jews. 

Discrimination in employment is on the 
way out. It doesn’t pay. (A survey by 
Elmo Roper showed that discrimination cog 
United States industry, some $30 billion g 
year.) The shortage of qualified engineers 
has made it easier for Jews to enter this once. 
restricted field. Medical schools are dropping 
the quota system—and we may get more Dr, 
Jonas Salks. On the campuses, more and 
more fraternities and sororities accept Jewish 
students, even though the majority still do 
not. 

There are statistics aplenty to show that 
anti-Semitism is no longer the major prob. 
lem it once was for American Jews. It’s 
become more of an irritant than a problem, 
Yet many Jews fear that the seeds of anti- 
Semitism are still present and that a na 
tional crisis—such as a severe depression— 
could make them sprout again. As one said 
to me, “We Jews have a bigger stake in 
continued prosperity than most Ameri- 
cans, >>” 

How do Jews react to gentile prejudice? 

I was surprised to discover that a great 
many Jews believe that if you scratch a 
gentile, you find an anti-Semite. They 
make exceptions, of course (so and s0 isa 
decent “goy”’). But the persistence of this 
illusion is a symptom of insecurity. A great 
many are hypersensitive in their relations 
with gentiles. They seem to have a special 
exposed nerve that registers every tremor of 
prejudice like a seismograph. Let a gentile 
use an idiomatic phrase like “He jewed me 
down,” and every Jew within earshot will 
mark him as a bigot. 

Some Jews are even inclined to blame their 
own failures on their Jewishness. A rabbi 
told me the story of the Jew with a terrible 
stammer who complained that he was re 
fused a job because “they d-d-don’t take 
Jews.” What was the job? “Radio al- 
nouncer.” 

Confronted by real or imagined antl 
semitism, some Jews wince, some become 
broodingly anti-gentile, some shrug it off 
some turn against their fellow Jews and try 
to “escape.” I asked a prominent psychia- 
trist how many of his Jewish patients were 
sick because they were Jews. “None,” he 
replied. “But if they are sick to begin with, 
Jewishness is always a contributing factor.” 

Only a few still try to escape. Those who 
change their names do so chiefly because it’s 
a convenience in an Anglo-Saxon environ- 
ment. Jews don’t criticize a man wh0 
changes his name from Abramowitz t0 
Abrams, but they resent a Cohen who be 
comes a Corwin—he might be a quitter. 

By and large, American Jews are becoming 
more assertive about their faith. Parents 
who once advised their kids to ignore antl 
Semitic jibes (“It’s part of being a Jew”) 
now tell them to fight back as Americans wh0 
have nothing to be ashamed of. But it 
will take time both for Jews to overcome 
their complexes of persecution and inferiority 
and for Gentiles to extirpate the last vestige 
of prejudice from their attitudes. Even to 
day, a hospital that invites a Jew to serve 02 
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d of directors is doing him a favor; 
Christian who agrees to serve on 
the board of a Jewish hospital is doing Jews 
g favor. And don’t think everybody con- 

med isn’t aware of the distinction. 
mAs Americans,” I was told by a Jewish 
jeader, “we won't get the respect we deserve 
until we show that we have self-respect.” 
1 heard this stated differently by a young 
Jew just out of the Army: “If a guy calls you 
a kike and you swing on him, everybody else 
is on your side. I’ve tried it.” ; 

Is there a Jewish religious revival in 
America? 

The current religious boom affects all 
faiths; Judaism is no exception. Synagogue 


its boar 
put the 


affiliations in all 3 branches of Judaism was. 


up 10 percent last year, and more than half 
of the Nation’s Jewish children are now get- 
ting formal religious training in synagogue 
schools—an increase of 20 percent in 2 years, 
Only 1 out of 7 Jews go to weekly services 
(60 percent attend on the high holy days), 
vet this represents far greater participation 
in religious life than you might have ex- 
pected 15 years ago. 

In small towns, the synagogue is the head- 
quarters of Jewish community life, and as 
more Jewish families move out of the cities 
and into the suburbs, they tend to become 
affiliated with their new synagogues for both 
epiritual and social reasons. The classic 
function of synagogue was to serve as a 
place of worship, of study, and assembly. 
In America today, the old definition is valid 
again—and don’t forget to add the basket- 
ball, the dances, the kindergartens and the 
swimming pools that are giving many temples 
the look of community centers. 

You can see the same trend in Christian 
churches. They have taken a new lease on 
life because people are groping for spiritual 
values and religious identification in a com- 
plex, impersonal society. Among Jews, the 
process of reidentification is more signifi- 
cant: It is not only religious, but involves 
an acceptance of their Jewishness. Wherever 
I traveled in America, I found Jewish par- 
ents who knew little of their faith and their 
culture sending their children to synagogue 
schools to learn about Judaism and its his- 
tory. I have a friend out West who went to 
a temple for the first time in 20 years. “I 
was amazed,” he told me, “to see how many 
of my acquaintances were in the congrega- 
tion.” 

After more than 100 generations, Judaism 
is still a vital faith whose precepts are well 
adapted to contemporary life. It is a com- 
mon sense, ethical, worldly religion that 
stresses the good life as its own reward and 
does not speculate too much about the here- 
after. In Judaism, any act of etihcal import 
is as valid as a ritual observance. Com- 
passion for one’s fellow men, personal devo- 
tion to one God and emphasis on the home 
as the center of religious life—these are 
basic to Judaism. 


Some theologians feel that as Judaism 
adjust to America, it will tend to evolve into 
something like liberal Protestantism—minus 
Christ and with an admixture of Hebrew 
ritual. However it develops, many Christians 
who go to synagogues for the first time are 
surprised to see how closely related their 
own faith is to Judaism. Some may even 
feel like the friar in Lessing's play, Nathan 
the Wise, who never really knew a Jew until 
he met Nathan. 

“Nathan, Nathan!" he cried. “You are a 
Christian! By God, you are a Christian! 
There never was a better Christian!” To 
Which Nathan replied, “We are of one mind. 
For what makes me, in your eyes, a Christian 
makes you, in my eyes, a Jew.” 

Will Jews ever be completely integrated 
in America? 

It depends on what you mean by inte- 
Stated. If you mean, “Will they eventually 
have the same social and economic status as 
other Americans,” the answer is Yes.” That 
Part of the American dream which says that 
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any boy can grow up to be President will 
apply to Jews too. I venture to say that in 
another generation, there will be no purpose 
in a report such as this one. 

But if you mean, will Jews lose their identi- 
ty us Jews?—the answer is “No.” Why should 
they, after all these centuries? Many indi- 
vidual Jews who saw a conflict between their 
Jewishness and Americanism—and decided 
to be only Americans—have often’ found they 
were not being honest with themselves or 
society. That’s why more and more are re- 
embracing Judaism, reasserting their iden- 
tity as Jews. 

A generation or more ago the problem tor- 
menting many immigrants was: As a Jew, 
how can I be a good American? Today the 
children and grandchildren of these immi- 
grants, more secure in their Americanism, 
more confident of belonging. are likely to 
pose the problem in a different way: As an 
American, how can I be a better Jew? 

A Jewish social philosopher, Will Herberg, 
recently wrote that religious distinctions are 
the only ones that survive in American so- 
ciety. The melting pot takes care of the 
other immigrant traits—language, dress, and 
so forth. And he sees America’s diverse peo- 
ples coalescing into three great subcultures— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish Under 
these circumstances, to be identified as a 
member of the Jewish faith will be an asser- 
tion of a Jew’s Americanism. 

From what Jews around the country told 
me, I am inclined to agree that religion (plus 
the culture and sense of history it implies) 
is becoming the binding element that will 
keep the American Jewish community from 
disintegrating. In time, American Jews will 
no longer be regarded as different—any more 
than Quakers are today. ; 

Already their integration in American life 
is more complete than in many countries 
with older Jewish communities. A French 
Jew may say, “I live in France.” An Italian 
Jew may tell you, “Our family has been in 
Rome a 1Ong time.” 

But an American Jew will say “America is 
my home.” 








Bureaucrats in Business—Hoover Group 
Explores Government’s Commercial 
Empire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
taken from a recent issue—January 11, 
1956—of the Wall Street Journal: 
BuREAUCRATS IN BUSINESS—HOOVER GROUP 

EXPLORES GOVERNMENT'S COMMERCIAL EM- 

PIRE 

(By John Chamberlain) 

Government, as a keen economist once said, 
works by ratchet action; you crank it up a 
notch and seldom, if ever, can it be made to 
slip back. The Hoover Commission, in its 
wide-sweeping investigation of Government 
competition with private industry, uncovered 
some 3,000 examples—invested capital; $15 
billion or more—of federally owned enter- 
prise, ratchet action on a huge scale. 

The classic example of ratchet action, used 
by Herbert Hoover whenever he wishes to 
drive home his point, is the case of the 
Government-owned Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, formed during a World War I 
emergency. Mr. Hoover tried to liquidate 
this corporation twice—once when he was 
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Secretary of Commerce, and again when he 
was President. But whenever he threatened 
to lay a hand on it, civic organizations from 
Baton Rouge, La., to Keokuk, Iowa, sprang to 
its defense. 

True, it lost money practically every year; 
true, it was competitive with private trans- 
portation. But it had a subsidy value to all 
sorts of people in the river towns, and the 
pressure on Congress kept saving it until, 
after 30 years, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion was finally able to get it off the tax- 
payer’s neck. 

Deploying widely through all the Govern- 
ment administrative agencies, the Hoover 
Commission investigators found activity after 
activity to parallel the history of the tederally 
owned Mississippi barges. 

Item: Mailbag and lock manufacturing 
shops run by the Post Office Department. 
Item: Tourist facilities and services operated 
by the National Park Service which might 
be farmed out more cheaply to private con- 
cessionaires. Item: The fertilizer business 
run by the TVA. Item: The postal-savings 
banks which offer nothing that the private 
banking system is not prepared to offer 
under a Federal deposit insurance guaranty. 


HELIUM AND HEMP 


Item: he helium producing facilities 
under the Department of the Interior. Item: 
Various operations conducted by the Bureau 
of Mines, including the extraction of oil 
from shale. Items: Federal production of 
hemp in Central America and nickel in 
Cuba. Item: Various executive department 
printing plants. Item upon item: All the 
power installations and distribution systems 
run in connection with federally owned big 
dams, and all the Federal lending agencies 
from housing to those dealing in credit for 
farm cooperatives. 

Since the biggest part of the tax dollar 
is spent by the Department of Defense, the 
Commission naturally found the Pentagon 
to be the source and sponsor of the biggest 
mare’s nest of Government commercial and 
industrial-type facilities. The Pentagon 
runs cobbler shops, ice plants, sawmills, bak- 
eries, aluminum sweating plants, motion- 
picture studios, dental manufacturing estab- 
lishments, meatcutting plants, a ropewalk, 
ice cream plants, tire retreading facilities, 
tree and garden nurseries, plastic laminating 
operations, airlines, commissary stores, sea 
transport lines, a railroad in Panama and at 
least 30 other types of enterprise. 

The sum total of individual commercial 
and manufacturing establishments run by 
the Defense Department is 2,500, a thousand 
of which, according to Herbert Hoover, could 
be curtailed or eliminated. The Commission 
argues from its own research that it makes 
little sense for the Department of Defense to 
run launderies in communities where there 
are plenty of launderers, or coffee roasting 
plants in big ports like New York City or 
Oakland, Calif., where coffee is roasted com- 
mercially every day. 

Nor does the Commission think it makes 
sense for the Army to maintain commissary 
stores and post exchanges in metropolitan 
areas of the United States where there are 
plenty of privately owned stores where it is 
possible to buy practically anything. The 
comimssaries and post exchanges are abused 
everywhere, for military personnel seeming- 
ly have little compunction about buying 
food, cameras, and whatnot for civilian 
friends at Government-subsidized prices. 
Moreover, the commissaries and post ex- 
changes are frequently used as a source for 
black-market operations at cut prices, 

In certain areas the Department of Defense 
even competes with the Government facili- 
ties operated by other Federal agencies. The 
Government-owned Panama Canal Company, 
for example, runs the Panama Steamship 
Line, which maintains weekly service be- 
tween New York and the Canal Zone by way 
of Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
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The three Government-owned ships which 
ply back and forth between New York and 
the Caribbean lost about $350,000 over a 5- 
year period. The number of passengers car- 
ried at Government rates declined from 6,248 
in 1950 to 4,746 in 1954; freight also dropped 
seriously from 1951 to 1954. Yet during this 
period the Department of Defense was busy 
carrying freight and passengers from east- 
coast ports of the United States to Panama. 

NECESSARY TRIPS? 


In 1954 alone the Army's Military Sea 
Transport Service made 28 passenger-ship 
voyages and 8 freighter voyages to the Canal 
Zone, carrying 6,781 passengers, 9,311 troops, 
and 79,515 tons of cargo. This was at a 
time when the Panama Steamship Line was 
making weekly sailings with partly empty 
staterooms and holds. 

More than a hundred Government agen- 
cies are engaged in lending, and nearly all of 
the lending contains concealed subsidies. The 
Hoover Commission notes that, as of 1954, 
agencies engaged in home and housing 
finance had received more than $4 billion 
from the Federal Government in capital 
stock and loans and had further authority 
to borrow over $3.5 billion from the Treas- 
ury. 

As of 1954, credit agencies engaged in 
financing farmers had received some $6.8 
billion of Federal funds in the form of capi- 
tal stock and loans; they also had authoriza- 
tion to borrow some $3 billion more from the 
Government. And foreign governments and 
foreign business establishments owed the 
United States Treasury some $30 billion, a 
figure which did not include grants or gifts. 
Many of the lending operations which com- 
pete with private finance companies could 
be eliminated; others could be “mutualized” 
and blended into the private-enterprise 
system. 

The Hoover Commission limited its allega- 
tions of duplication and unnecessary com- 
petition with private industry to little more 
than a third of the 3,000 Government-owned 
business activities. In other words, it moved 
tentatively and gingerly into an extremely 
controversial field. 


THE CIRCUMSPECT APPROACH 


In making its report on water resources 
and power the Commission was especially 
circumspect; rejecting its own task force’s 
recommendation that Federal powerplants 
be sold outright to private utilities, it limited 
its remarks to saying: “The problems in- 
volved cannot be solved by simple recom- 
mendations that such activities should cease 
and these projects be sold.” 

But if the Commission used no broad ax 
in its reports that touched on Government 
competition with business enterprise, it 
firmly called attention to its congressional 
mandate, which was to make recommenda- 
tions bearing on policy as well as on matters 
of mere technical performance. “The genius 
of the private enterprise system,” the Com- 
mission said, “is that it generates initiative 
* * * and unparalleled productivity.” 

The Commission might have added that 
initiative and productivity depend on a flexa- 
bility which the ratchet action of Govern- 
ment inevitably precludes. 


Pretty But Unreliable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
today, it is my pleasure to include an 
editorial which appeared in the Griffin 
(Ga.) Daily News on Saturday, January 
14,1956. This is a signed editorial writ- 
ten by the editor of the Griffin Daily 
News, Hon. Quimby Melton, Jr., a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Griffin and of the 
State of Georgia. 
ber of the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia, is president of 
the Georgia Press Association—a state- 
wide association of newspaper editors— 
and this year was voted Georgia’s out- 
standing citizen by the County Com- 
missioners Association of Georgia. His 
editorial in opposition to the proposed 
bill to provide Federal aid for school 
construction follows: 
PRETTY BuT UNRELIABLE 

In calling for $1,250,000,000 in Federal 
funds with which to help build badly needed 
schoolrooms, President Eisenhower had this 
to say: 

“I am confident the Federal Government 
with this program can help construct schools 
without in any way weakening the American 
tradition that control of education must be 
kept close to the local communities.” He 
added that “any legislation enacted should 
embody this principle.” 

That sounds real pretty. 

But is Mr. Eisenhower not the same man 
who only a few days prior to that statement 
called for a commission to investigate al- 
leged violations of civil rights? And was 
such a request not a demand of the infamous 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People? Is he not the same Presi- 
dent who wants the schools in the Nation to 
be’ integrated, the same man who held up 
the schools of the District of Columbia as an 
example of mixing the races in the class- 
room? (The population of the city of Wash- 
ington, by the way, is now well more than 
half Negro. And white students, we are 
told, are dropping out of the integrated 
public schools there.) 

Mr. Eisenhower’s statement that schools 
wil continue to be controlled locally if his 
Federal aid program passes just does not 
jibe with his earlier statements. They are 
too far apart because on the one hand the 
Federal Government is seeking to force us 
to mix our schools while on the other the 
President says local folks will run local 
schools. The mixture is no better than oil 
and water. 

In our anxiety to improve our schools 
which certainly need improving, we should 
not forget the fact that every time the Fed- 
eral Government offers Federal funds, it also 
insists upon Federal control. This may not 
come immediately, but it is as certain to 
follow as night follows day. 

Furthermore, let us not forget that Federal 
funds are not “something for nothing.” 
They must be raised from the same source 
as State and local funds, the taxpayer. And 
as far as those of us who prefer local con- 
trol are concerned, we’d rather pay local 
and State taxes to operate our schools than 
to pay Federal taxes for the same purpose. 
Then there would be no doubt about us re- 
taining local control. 

If Mr. Eisenhower really wants to help 
sOlve the serious school problem and at the 
same time leave our schools in our own 
hands where they belong, then we suggest 
that he balance the budget and start paying 
off some of our Nation's staggering load of 
debt. Thereupon the Federal Government 
could get out of fields of taxation which 
rightfully belong to the States. Then the 
States could finance the schools more ade- 
quately themselves. This would offer the 
further advantage of reducing the “drain- 
age’’ of funds which inevitably occurs when 
a Federal agency handles them. 


Mr. Melton is 2a mem- ° 


January 19 


Yes, Mr. Eisenhower’s lip service to local 
control of schools is real pretty. But We 
can place no reliance in it whatever becg: 
of his other statements and policies ag Tee 
gards forcing integration by Federal ecreg, 

Not even Mr. Eisenhower can play bal} On 
both sides of a pasture fence at the Same 
time. 


Secretary Dulles’ “Brink of War” Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR, 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. mr. 
Speaker, the attempts by Republican 
spokesmen to persuade the Nation and 
the world that attacks on Secretary 
Dulles brink-of-war policy are just a 
political dust storm raise some very 
serious questions. If Democrats were 
alone in pointing out that Mr. Dulles has 
made a grievous blunder in agreeing to 
the portrayal of himself as a gambler 
who plays with atomic dice, there might 
be evidence to support Republican claims, 
But can the British press, the Indian 
press, even our own American press— 
which is hardly noted for its unswerving 
devotion to the Democratic Party—he 
accused of blowing up a political dust 
storm? Can the fact that Mr. Dulles 
has, as Walter Lippmann says, “provided 
the Soviet propaganda with a text which 
is sheer bonanza” be set down to cam- 
paign trickery? One might easily con- 
clude that there is a concerted Republi- 
can effort to put the shoe on the wrong 
foot. 

The Life magazine article has had two 
highly unfortunate effects. The first has 
been to revive our allies’ fears about the 
responsibility and maturity with which 
we conduct our foreign policy. They 
know well that we are not playing with 
tin soldiers or pen knives and that brag- 
gadocio is hardly a suitable weapon in 
our arsenal. Secondly, the bipartisan 
support which has been the foundation 
stone of our foreign policy has been dealt 
a smashing blow. Mr. Nrxon has com- 
mented: 

The Eisenhower-Dulles record, which has 
brought peace, standing against the Truman- 
Acheson policy which brought us war, Will 
settle that issue and I think the rest of us 
wiil take care of the campaigning. All this 
“yackety-yak” about what Dulles said and 
how the foreign policy was developed Will 
have little effect. The people are only inter- 
ested in results. The Eisenhower-Dulles 
policy has brought peace without conces- 
Sions. 


This is a perfect illustration of the 
attempted misuse of foreign policy for 
what the Republicans hope will be par- 
tisan advantage. 

If Democrats express their amaze- 
ment at reading about developments 
which Mr. Dulles calls history but of 
which they were never informed, despite 
their role in conduct of the bipartisan 
foreign policy; if a storm of adverse 
opinon arises in the free world; if the 
Soviets fall upon Mr. Dulles’ quotes with 
cries of pure glee—are not these matters 
which the Republicans must reckon with 
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and face honorably and conscientiously? 
I recommend to them an earnest study of 
the newspaper articles which I call to 
the attention of the Congress herewith: 


[From the Christian Science Monttor of 
January 13, 1956] 
DvutLFs Policies IN Hot WATER 
(By Neal Stanford) 

WasHINGTON.—Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles is currently in some of the 
hottest political and diplomatic water of 
his career. 

How he happened to get there, whether he 
waded in deliberately or was shoved in by 
an overzealous journalist or a careless State 
Department aid, currently overshadows all 
other topics along Embassy Row or on 
Capitol Hill. 

It has brought forth a demand from Dem- 
ocratic leaders that the State Secretary repu- 
diate the statements attributed to him on 
administration action in recent crises or they 
will release secret testimony by the Secretary 
said to be in direct contradiction of “his 
historical distortions.” 

It has brought forth a denial from the 
British Foreign Office that Britain never 
agreed to intervene in the Indochinese war 
and then reneged—as the article asserts. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE 


It has brought forth criticisms from Brit- 
jan’s leading newspapers—the Times, of Lon- 
don, and the Manchester Guardian—that 
flatly contradict the version of affairs at- 
tributed to Mr. Dulles. And it has provided 
the Soviet news agency Tass the opportunity 
to assert gleefully that the American Secre- 
tary of State has now openly raised the “con- 
stant preservation of international tension” 
to the status of official American policy. 

The tempest, considerably larger than 
most teapots, in which the Secretary finds 
himself, was brewed in this week's Life 
magazine article on “How Dulles Averted 
War’—not once, but 3 times in the past 3 
years. 

In this article, Mr. Dulles is represented as 
asserting that Communist aggressions in Ko- 
rea, Indochina, and the Formosa Strait had 
been halted or forestalled by a deterrent 
policy of the administration based on, among 
other things, atomic weapons. 

The most provocative quote—in a long 
list—is the following: 

“You have to take chances for peace just 
as you must take chances in war. Some 
say we were brought to the verge of war. 
Of course, we were brought to the verge of 
war. The ability to get to the verge with- 
out getting into the war is the necessary art. 
If you cannot master it, you inevitably get 
into war. 

“If you try to run away from it, if you 
are scared to go to the brink, you are lost. 
We've had to look it square in the face— 
on the question of enlarging the Korean 
war, on the question of getting into the 
Indochina war, on the question of For- 
mosa. We walked to the brink and we looked 
it in the face. We took strong action.” 


PREVENTIVE ACTION 


In two of these cases, as the article as- 
serts, the administration made clear its 
Intentions to use nuclear weapons if neces- 
sary. In the third, use of such weapons 
was not excluded. 

Then there is a parenthetical insertion 
in the piece that states, with every evi- 
dence as being authoritative, that “Dulles 
has never doubted, incidentally, that 
Eisenhower would have regarded an attack 
on Quemoy and the Matsus as an attack 
on Formosa.” 

Stripped of its verbiage, what the piece 
&ppears to its critics to say, and claims as the 
facts straight from Mr. Dulles, 1s this: 

In Korea the United States was ready to 
expand the war and use atomic weapons if 
the truce talks broke down. 
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In Indochina, the United States and its 
allies (London dissents strongly) were ready 
to enter the war and use atomic weapons 
if truce talks had failed. 

In the Formosa Strait, the United States’ 
promise to defend Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores (and Quemoy and Matsu, too, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dulles) has kept the Communist 
Chinese from unleashing war. 

The Dulles thesis is that only by letting 
the enemy know what the United States 
could do, by deliberately “going to the brink 
of war,’ was war actually averted in these 
three instances. 


MATTER OF JUDGMENT 


Perhaps the most charitable comment on 
the article by a Democratic Senator, WALTER 
F. Grorcre, Democrat, of Georgia, was that 
whether the administration's actions had 
prevented actual conflict was “a matter of 
judgment as to how things happened.” “It 
is particularly difficult,” he said, in a mild 
rebuke to the Secretary, “to say why certain 
events didn’t happen.” 

The most scathing comment was from 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, also a member of the Senate For- 
eigns Relations Committee, who charged Mr. 
Dulles with “rewriting history” for political 
purposes, with. making statements in direct 
conflict with his Senate testimony, and with 
endangering bipartisan support of foreign 
policy. 

There is considerable uncertainty as to just 
how aware Mr. Dulles was of the events lead- 
ing up to the publication of this provocative 
article. Life magazine itself, according to 
reports, may have been first preparing to put 
it out as an exclusive interview with the 
Secretary, but later, so the stories go, watered 
down its claims and changed some of the 
language as it appeared in the first mimeo- 
graphed copies circulating in Washington. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Dulles, on January 
13, seemed to back up the claims attributed 
to him in the article. A press officer said: 
“The Secretary has now read the Life article. 
He feels that the statements specifically at- 
tributed to him do not require correction 
from the standpoint of their substance.” 

At his weekly press conference, January 12, 
Mr. Dulles (who was queried about the article 
that had not yet appeared) showed such ap- 
parent ignorance of both its claims and 
content as to lead most listeners to the con- 
elusion that there might be much less “orig- 
inal Dulles” in it than seemed indicated. 





DULLES STATEMENTS DISPLEASE BRITISH 
(By Henry S. Hayward) 

Lonpon.— Britons, it is only fair to report, 
are particularly displeased about recent 
comments by American Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. 

They have taken keen interest in his state- 
ment that on three occasions in 1953 and 
1954, all-out war almost broke out in the 
Far East. 

But they take special umbrage at these 
words attributed to Mr. Dulles: 

“We were brought to the verge of war. The 
ability to get to the verge of war without 
getting into war is the necessary art. If you 
cannot master it, you inevitably get into 
war * * *, If you are scared to go to the 
brink, you are lost.” 

It is safe to say that the overwhelming 
majority of the British people today disagree 
with the implications of that statement. 

Getting to the verge without precipitating 
a holocaust may be an art, they agree. But 
they are emphatic that it is an art that 
should not be indulged in by Americans— 
or anyone else. 

FLUTTER OF APPREHENSION 


Thus the burden of the Dulles remarks, as 
they reach this country, is that American 
policymakers flirted with the verge of war— 
not once, not twice, but thrice—and thought 
it a creditable action. 
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Each times it caused a flutter of apprehen- 
sion in Britain. The fear frankly was that 
in a cliffside struggle, somebody would go 
over—and that war, as Mr. Dulles himself 
admitted, inevitably would result. 

Britons think back to the Korean armistice 
crisis, the Dien Bien Phu crisis, and the For- 
mosa crisis, not as triumphs for iron-nerved 
western diplomats, using threats of atomic 
warfare, but as nerve-wracking intervals 
when world peace may have hung by a 
thread. 

Rightly or wrongly, many thinking Britons 

Their impulse, then and now, is not to 
edge up to the brink of vast hostilities. but 
to make all honorable speed in the other 
direction. 

FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE 

Rightly or wrongly, many thinking Britons 
regard this as a fundamental difference be- 
tween their world viewpoint and the Ameri- 
can outlook. 

here is little genuine anti-American 
sentiment visible in this country. But, as 
any visitor here can soon determine, there 
is a genuine portion of apprehension about 
what the United States does and fails to do. 

And when the real or fancied omissions 
and commissions of Americans affect such 
vital issues as war and peace, the distinction 
between apprehension and out-and-out Op- 
position (or anti-American) soon vanishes. 

In British opinion, the differences between 
British and American positions during the 
Indochina crisis, which were exposed by Mr. 
Dulles’ remarks, are much more an indict- 
ment of Dulles’ diplomacy than of their own. 


DIPLOMACY QUESTIONED 


The apparently inadvertent reopening of 
such issues at this time also is cited as an act 
of dubious diplomacy. 

If the Dulles move is for internal political 
purposes, as has been suggested, it still is not 
understood or sanctioned here. 

As an illustration of how strongly Britons 
feel about the “verge of war” comment, some 
of those who recently have been busy bela- 
boring Sir Anthony Eden for alleged short- 
comings as Prime Minister took time out long 
enough to heave a sigh of relief that their 
man does not harbor what they regard as 
such dangerous sentiments. 

“Sir Anthony Eden, to his eternal credit, 
would have none of this deadly game,” wrote 
Columnist Cassandra in the mass-circulation 
London Daily Mirror, a newspaper that has 
been in the forefront of Eden critics. 


STRONG-MAN POLICY 


While turning their fire on the American 
Secretary of State, some British mouthpieces 
appear to have been led into questionable as- 
sumptions, however. One newspaper specu- 
lates that Mr. Dulles is hopeful of becoming 
a presidential candidate and is setting him- 
self up as a strong man on Far East policy. 

Another press speculation aired here is that 
the American Secretary of State, for some 
unexplained reason, is trying to increase 
Anglo-American tension at a time when Sir 
Anthony is under criticism at home and on 
the eve of his departure for important talks 
in Washington. 

Like Senator HusBErRT H. HUMPHREY (D), 
of Minneosta, it is apparent that the British 
also would like to hear Mr. Dulles repudiate 
his “verge” statement. 





DULLES STARTLES WEST EUROPE 
(By Volney D. Hurd) 

Paris.—Nothing could better illustrate the 
great gulf separating Britain and France 
from the United States on the question of 
big-power diplomacy than the reaction of 
the Dulles claim that the threat of atomic 
retaliation had saved the world from war 3 
times in the past 18 months. 

When Britain and France were dominating 
world affairs, before World War I, they did 
not hesitate to use a strong show of force 
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as a diplomatic instrument for keeping world 
order and peace. Yet, today, they are star- 
tled and shocked to see the United States 
doing the same thing in the atomic-age ver- 
sion of such a show. 

Britain’s famous “send a gunboat” or “send 
a cruiser” to the scene—depending upon the 
size of the threat. required—has been re- 
placed by America’s sending an aircraft car- 
rier, whose ammunition includes tactical 
bombs. 

TODAY'S ATTITUDE 

But since in today’s interdependent world 
@ military action anywhere could lead to a 
worldwide conflict, a weary Western Europe, 
whose days of playing’ this game apparently 
are past, sees such a show of force as a dread- 
ful gamble. 

Even with weapons limited to the 1914 
version, the Europe of today would unques- 
tionably hesitate to use shows of force as 
it used to do. Now must be added to this 
hesitation the vast destructive power of nu- 
clear weapons. 

Finally, to use such a threat in a world 
in which the other side is a tough commu- 
nism, ruthlessly on the make toward world 
domination, causes Europe to believe that 
any needless show of force is something to 
be avoided at all costs. 

SHOW OF FORCE DROPPED 


The British and French school of diplo- 
macy has always enjoyed and preferred the 
art of negotiation. But a show of force was 
always kept in the pocket of their chief nego- 
tiator, “just in case.” 

Today, negotiation appears to be the only 
term in which this diplomacy thinks. It is 
startling, in talking with Foreign Office men 
and politicians, to see how the show of force 
has been completely dropped from their 
diplomatic vocabulary. Constitutionally un- 
suited to their 20th century mood, it simply 
doesn’t exist. 

By disclosing this fundamental diplomatic 
difference between Britain and France and 
the United States, the Dulles statements 
must be considered as providing a useful and 
essential spotlighting of the Western Euro- 
pean diplomatic mind of today. 

So long as military forces exist and war 
represents the extension of diplomacy by 
other means, diplomacy must be made up of 
a combination of negotiation and a potential 
force which can be shown at the right place 
and time. 

History indicates that any large nation 
which fails to keep these two complimentary 
elements of diplomacy in equal balance is 
rapidly jeopardizing its place as a world 
power. 

FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE 


The problem of a united-front diplomacy 
among the Western Big Three has long been 
marked by this problem of Britain and 
France holding back from American con- 
cepts of how to handle expanding world 
communism. 

So far, such hesitations have been accepted 
as merely these European nations’ individual 
attitudes on some given problem. But the 
Dulles disclosure, and European reactions to 
it, show the existence of a deep and funda- 
mental difference which must be resolved in 
behalf of Western survival. 


The European reaction is to pull back pale 
and shocked and wish it could avoid being 
tied to a great and powerful ally whose Sec- 
retary of State can frankly state with easy 
calm: 

“Of course, we were brought to the verge 
of war. The ability to get to the verge with- 
out getting into the war is the necessary art. 
If you cannot master it, you inevitably get 
into war. If you try to run away from it, 
if you are scared to go to the brink, you are 
lost * * *. We walked to the brink and we 
looked it in the face. 
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MAJOR QUESTION POSED 


To today’s Europe, such a statement is as 
foreign-sounding and nightmarish as some- 
thing a space cadet might bring back from 
Mars. 

Sound and detached diplomats here say 
this disclosure poses one major question 
which must be resolved before all others. It 
is: “Britain and France can no longer remain 
just where they are vis-a-vis the United 
States. Either they must break away, which 
would be just what Moscow wants, or they 
must move even closer, which goes against 
all their present lack-of-power, let’s-negoti- 
ate-at-all-costs feelings.” 

Such comments give special interest to the 
Eden visit to Washington at the end of this 
month. 


The Reversal—The Precarious Balance— 
The Other Direction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal, in its issue of January 17, 
finds the President’s budget so disap- 
pointing and so pointed in its failure to 
redeem pledges of reducing Government 
spending, that it devotes its entire edi- 
torial page to the subject. 

Its three notable editorials corroborate 
my statement on the floor following the 
reading of the budget message that the 
margin of balance is so precarious as to 
justify doubt as to whether the surplus 
is merely a bookkeeping item or whether 
it is a dependable and permanent 
balance. 

Even so friendly a commentator as the 
Wall Street Journal is unable to find suf- 
ficient comfort in the message as to war- 
rant commending either it or the budget. 

After referring to reductions in ex- 
penditures in fiscal years 1954 and 1955— 
much of which was the natural con- 
comitant of cessation of war in Korea— 
the first editorial recites: 

Then, last August, the progress faltered. 
Spending for the current, or 1956, fiscal year 
was increased slightly to $63.8 billion. And 
now, in the budget message submitted yes- 
terday, the faltering has turned into a re- 
versaL 


The editorial concludes: 

All this comes at a time when the coun- 
try is at its most prosperous, when there 
are neither wars abroad nor great troubles 
at home to call for more billions of Govern- 
ment spending. There could harldly be a 
plainer notice that the administration has 
abandoned its earlier fiscal course and 
buried its promise of a $60 billion budget 66 
billion deep. 


The second editorial, “The Precarious 
Balance,” is even more emphatic: 

To see how precariously this 1957 bal- 
anced budget is really balanced it is only 
necessary to look at some of the assumptions 
upon which it rests. 


It then cites a number of specific as- 
sumptions, among which is the assumed 
enactment by the Congress of the once- 
rejected $350 million postal rate in- 
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crease—a second rejection of whig, 
would cause the projected 1957 SUrplys 
to vanish in thin air. 

The third editorial, “The Other Dire, 
tion,” cites chapter and verse. It Calls 
attention to the obvious fact that in. 
clusion af almost every conceivable king 
of spending program, many ona larger 
scale than ever before and many present. 
ed for the first time, signals not only, 
turn in the other direction in fiscal 1957 
but for years beyond. Many of them ap 
dubious ways of spending the peoples 
taxes, says the writer. And he concludes 
his reference to new and expanded 
spending proposals gloomily: 

It justifies more spending solely on th 
grounds that there are more billions on han¢, 
And if that is the new direction of the aq. 
ministration’s budget policy, then it has 
embarked on a road that has no Journey's 
end. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave of the House, 
I include the complete text of these edi. 
torials from the Wall Street Journal: 
THE REVERSAL 


In the 1952 campaign General Eisenhower 
set forth two fiscal and economic goals for 
his administration. 

The first was to provide a sound dolla 
by eliminating the deficit from the Govern. 
ment’s budget. The second was a corollary, 
to reduce Government spending and thereby 
permit lower taxation. He set his sights 
firmly on a $60 billion budget. 

For almost 3 years these 2 things 
were more than vague goals; they were the 
twin principles on which the Eisenhower 
administration based its economic actions, 
Since it came to office the people have hada 
$7 billion tax cut, they have found their 
money achieving a dependable value and they 
have seen the cost of Government steadily 
decline. 

In fiscal 1953 the Government spent $743 
billion. In 1954 it was $67.8 billion. In 
1955 it was $64.6 billion. The budget which 
President Eisenhower submitted just 4 year 
ago, for the fiscal year ending next June, 
forecast spending at $62.4 billion. 

This was truly a phenomenal achievement. 
One reward was a prosperity such as this 
country has never known before. It brought 
the administration within reaching distance 
of its dedicated spending goal. It brought 
the people promise of a further lifting of 
their burden of taxes. 

Then, last August, the progress faltered. 
Spending for the current, or 1956, fiscal year 
was increased slightly to $63.8 billion. And 
now, in the budget message submitted yes 
terday, the faltering has turned into 4 Ie 
versal. 

President Eisenhower says that in the cur- 
rent fiscal year the Government will actu- 
ally spend $64.3 billion, an increase of nearly 
$2 billion from his forecast last January. In 
the coming fiscal year, 1957, the budget ex 
penditures add up up to $65.9 billion. 

Now it is true enough that all this is pro- 
posed within the framework of a budget that 
is, on paper, balanced. But the $400 million 
margin by which receipts are expected 
exceed expenditures in 1957 is, in the Pres 
ident’s own words, a slim one. It offers 00 
room for a tax cut and provides at most only 
a token reduction in the national debt. 

Even this slender margin is really 00 
budgetary achievement by the administra- 
tion. It will be cahieved, if it is achieved, 
solely because the Government finds itself 
in unexpected good fortune. It now thinks 
it will be able to take more money from the 
people than previously anticipated. And it 
must take a great deal more. To put this 
budget in balance the total tax take must 
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rise from the $60.4 billion actually received 
in 1955 to an estimated $66.3 billion in 1957. 

But there is one thing in this budget that 
js certain. In the space of a year the admin- 
istration has enlarged by $3.5 billion its idea 
of what the Government’s annual spending 
should be—it has raised its sights from the 
$62.4 billion it sought in the original 1956 
pudget to the $65.9 billion it now asks for 


am all this comes at a time when the 
country is at its most prosperous, when there 
are neither wars abroad nor great troubles at 
nome to call for more billions of Government 
spending. There could hardly be a plainer 
notice that the administration has aban- 
doned its earlier fiscal course and buried its 
promise of a $60 billion budget 6 billion deep. 





THe PRECARIOUS BALANCE 


To see how precariously this 1957 balanced 
budget is really balanced it is only necessary 
to look at some of the assumptions upon 
which it rests. 

There is, first of all, the fact that it depends 
on the state of the economy being not only 
as good in and beyond 1956 as it was in 1955, 
put even better. In short, it depends not 
only on continuing good times but on a 
bigger boom. 

Corporation profits are counted on to re- 
main at least at the $43 billion level through- 
out 1956 and into 1957. Personal income is 
expected to rise from the $302.5 billion at 
which it has been estimated for 1955 to more 
than $312 billion for the rest of this year. 
That way the Government hopes to pick up 
some $5.4 billion more revenue than in fiscal 
1955 and $1.5 billion more than it expects to 
receive in the current, 1956, fiscal year. All 
this assumes no reduction in individual or 
corporate or excise taxes. 

The administration is also keeping its 
books as though Congress would approve a 
$350 million postal rate increase at this ses- 
sion, although last year, when the budget 
was completely out of balance, Congress re- 
fused to do so. 

Finally, this budget is kept in balance by 
providing no funds for the new Federal 
highway program which the President asked 
for in his state of the Union message and 
which he again endorsed in yesterday's 
budget message. 

We are not trying to suggest that any 
particular one of these wishes may fail of 
fulfillment. It could just as well be, for 
example, that the Nation will prove to be 
even more prosperous in 1956 than the ad- 
ministration expects. 

But after all the most optimistic allow- 
ances have been made, it is still true that 
this margin has been stretched to the break- 
ing point by the increase in spending plans. 
For the surplus to be achieved not just one 
or two but all the gambles must turn out 
right. If any one of the variables varies the 
wrong way, this little surplus will vanish 
into thin air. 

The administration is right to prize the 
balance in the budget, but it seems to be 
pnizing prudence too little when it depends 
on @ balance that can be toppled by the 
slightest ill wind. 





THE OTHER DIRECTION 


If the Eisenhower administration had 
— up its spending plans for the 1957 
Dudget Solely on the basis of existing legis- 
‘ation that authorizes Government spend- 
ing—that is, had not asked for any new 
oe powers—its total expenditures for 
sone hew budget would have come to $63.9 
illion, 

— figure of $63.9 billion 1s itself $1.5 
rover above the spending line which the 
in on stration set for itself last January 
to ea budget for 1956. Had it held 
oo at line in every other category it could 

€ added a billion to national defense and 


Still had a 1957 ; 
“Ga 1957 budget totaling no more than 
$63.4 billion, ' . 
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In either case the prospect in the next 
fiscal year would be a surplus in excess of 
$2 billion on the basis of current revenue 
estimates. At the best there would be room 
for 9 tax cut. At the worst there would be 
a cushion against untoward events. 

These speculations are not as idle as they 
may seem. For they show that to have ob- 
tained a sizable surplus in the 1957 budget 
it would not have been necessary to find any 
more economies. It would only have been 
necessary not to succumb to new tempta- 
tions to spend money. 

In short, this budget increase—the actual 
total is $65.9 billion—cannot be blamed 
simply on the high cost of national defense 
or the ordinary functions of Government. 

The new spending programs cover a wide 
range. Some of them, like the new soil bank 
($400 million), involve rather large sums. 
Some of them, like the program for new 
veterans’ hospitals ($50 milion), do not 
seem individually large in relation to the 
total budget. 

But in the aggregate, as well as they can 
be dug out from a complex budget docu- 
ment, the plans for new spending total be- 
tween $2 billion and $3 billion. Nearly a 
billion dollars is involved in brandnew 
projects for doing things. This category in- 
cludes a hospital building program, new pub- 
lic health activities and a construction pro- 
gram for lecal public schools. Another $2 
billion is involved in extending programs 
scheduled to lapse next June 30, such as 
the college housing program originally in- 
tended to take care of returning veterans 
from Korea and World War II. 

And in addition some older programs have 
been broadened. Foreign-aid expenditures 
have been boosted another $100 million be- 
tween 1956 and 1957. Expenditures under 
labor and welfare will go up $228 million— 
an increase of $442 million over the 1955 
level. Much of this last item involves new 
legislation also; or, in the President’s words, 
the increase ‘stems largely from my proposals 
to strengthen and expand education, health, 
and research services substantially.” 

Now the purpose of this recitation—and 
the list could be lengthened—is not to argue 
that all of these things are undesirable. 
Many of them are dubious ways of spending 
the people’s taxes, but quite a few of them 
are items which, considered individually, are 
unobjectionable. Some might even be use- 
ful expenditures in a budget not already 
laden with burdens. 

Nonetheless, it would be hard to make a 
persuasive argument that in the past several 
years this country has suffered any economic 
or social hardship for the absence of this 
additional spending. 

Nor does the administration try to pretend 
this is so. The President’s budget message 
explains the new spending simply on the 
grounds that “budget revenues now permit 
us to undertake some new and expanded pro- 
grams for enhancing opportunities for hu- 
man well-being and economic growth.” 

However you phrase that sentence, it justi- 
fies more spending solely on the grounds that 
there are more billions on hand. And if that 
is the new direction of the administration's 
budget policy, then it has embarked on a 
road that has no journey'’s end. 





Tax on Gasoline Used by Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have in-* 


troduced a bill to refund the 2-cents-a- 
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gallon tax on gasoline used by farmers 
for nonhighway use. This tax is an un- 
necessary and unwarranted burden on 
the farmers of this Nation. 

Farmers should be expected to pay 
the same taxes as others on the gasoline 
and lubricating oil they use to travel 
public roads and streets. There is little 
justification, however, for extracting this 
tax from them for gasoline and oil used 
to power the vehicles and instruments 
of modern farm production. This tax 
is a significant item to many farmers, 
and should have been set aside long ago. 
It is all the more worthy at this time 
when so many farmers are caught in the 
Squeeze between higher costs of produc- 
tion and lower prices for their products. 

Other Congressmen have introduced 
legislation for this purpose, and the 
Ways and Means Committee is presently 
considering the subject. I trust a bill 
to exempt farmers from payment of this 
tax on gasoline purchased for nonhigh- 
way use will be approved by the com- 
mittee in the very near future, and wiil 
be passed by a resounding majority. 





A Soldier Goes Astray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Evening Star of Washington, 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 which em- 
phasizes the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent relative to recommendations of 
the Chief of Staff of the Army. 

A SOLDIER GoEs ASTRAY 


No one who has even a casual acquaintance 
with General Ridgway would think of ques- 
tioning his sincerity of purpose. More- 
over, he is a fine soldier—a dedicated officer 
to whom the security of his country comes 
first, last, and always. It is too bad that he 
did not stick to his field in the first of a 
series of articles he has written for the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

General Ridgway is competent to speak on 
the subject of national security. His opin- 
ions in this area are not necessarily con- 
clusive, but they are entitled to great re- 
spect. We had better listen when, speaking 
as a professional military man, he says that 
our current defense policies are endanger- 
ing the safety of our country. It is also 
necessary, however, to keep in mind the 
limitations under which General Ridgway 
testifies. He concedes this himself in these 
words: 

“As Chief of Staff of the Army and as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it was 
my duty and obligation to advise the De- 
partment of Defense, the National Security 
Council and the President on military mat- 
ters. This advice should be based on my 
honest, fearless, objective estimate of what 
the Army needed to serve the national in- 
terest, and it should have no reference to 
the impact my recommendations might have 
on the national economy, on domestic 
politics, nor on administration policy at any 
particular time.” 

This is a correct statement, and it would 
have been better if General Ridgway, in 
his magazine piece, had confined himself to 
military advice. For that is the field in 
which he is competent and in which his 
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responsibility lies. But a President cannot 
ignore, as General Ridgway could, the im- 
pact of military recommendations on the 
national economy, politics, and policy. A 
President has to look at the whole picture 
and form his judgments accordingly. 

In writing for the Saturday Evening Post, 
General Ridgway has not stuck to the sin- 
gle-minded duty which he laid upon himself 
as Army Chief of Staff. Unfortunately, he 
has strayed into the realm of politics. And 
the effect is to impugn, by implication, the 
good faith and the integrity of the Presi- 
dent. 

The release of advance copies of the article 
led to a Senate debate. Democratic Senator 
SYMINGTON said that the Ridgway article in 
effect “says that the security of the Nation 
is being thrown into the market place, to 
be traded for political advantage.” Other 
Democrats, without mentioning that Gen- 
eral Ridgway had also been severely critical 
of the Truman administration, chimed in. 
In all fairness, however, it must be said that 
the inferences drawn by the Democratic 
Senators were justified by the things General 
Ridgway wrote. 

Thus, a statement by a distinguished 
soldier, which might have contributed to 
intelligent debate of a vitally important 
question, feeds the fires of political contro- 
versy at a very low level. And it will be a 
self-defeating thing. For the effect of all 
this is to accuse President Eisenhower and 
Defense Secretary Wilson, not of being mis- 
taken in their judgment, but of selling the 
country short for the sake of votes. We do 
not believe this, and the people will not 
believe it. 


Home Again: An Inspiring Story of 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress of the United 
States to Home Again, a first novel by 
James Edmiston, which I believe is one 
of the clearest testimonials to democracy 
and our way of life that I have ever 
read. 

It was presented to me recently by 
Mike M. Masaoka, the Washington rep- 
resentative of the Japanese American 
Citizens League, for Home Again is, ina 
real sense, a documentary of the Japa- 
nese in our country. 

It tells in capsule form the history of 
the Japanese people in our Nation 
through the medium of the life story of 
a@ single Japanese-American family. It 
suggests the many and great contribu- 
tions which our Japanese immigrants 
have made to this land of their adoption 
in spite of the discrimination and preju- 
dice which challenged them on the west 
coast. It describes the heartaches of 
World War II, and documents the un- 
precedented sacrifices which this group 
of Americans and their alien parents 
had to undergo to demonstrate their 
loyalty. But, most important, it reports 
the triumph of our American way over 
wartime hysteria and bigotry. 
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I am proud to number among my con- 
stituents in Utah many Japanese-Ameri- 
cans. I know them, and their story, so 
I can vouch for the truth of Home 


Again. 

Some extracts from reviews by repre- 
sentative newspapers throughout the 
Nation describe better than I can this 
story of democracy in action: 

Boston Globe: “This is a story to make us 
think and to renew our confidence in our 
Government.” 

Cincinnati Enquirer: “The stirring ac- 
count of how democracy conquered preju- 
dice.” 

Norfolk (Va.) Pilot: “Dollars four, and 
worth every cent * * * this is not only a 
dramatic story, lively, educational, excit- 
ing and authentic but a healthy experience 
in self-examination.” 

Christian Advocate: “The reader will lift 
his head high as he marvels at the power 
of democracy to rectify its failures.” 

Abiline (Tex.) Reporter-News: “The story 
of how faith in democracy turned the tide 
of bigotry and hate.” 

San Francisco Examiner: “Home Again 
certainly deserves a place among the docu- 
mentary literature of this generation.” 

Daily Sentinel, Grand Junction, Colo.: “A 
vivid book by a man with sentiment and a 
belief in democracy * * * a sharp picture 
taken from the facts.” 

Salt Lake City Tribune: “Home Again 
combines the stark documentary facts with 
the emotional impact one finds in the best 
novels. It does it extremely well * * * a 
fine testimonial for the democratic way of 
life as well as the remarkable perseverance of 
the Japanese-Americans.” 

Omaha World Telegram: “If you have for- 
gotten, or never did know, how we treated 
our Japanese-Americans, this book is re- 
quired reading. Humility becomes so proud 
a Nation as ours.” 

Catholic Book Week Supplement: “The 
loyalty of our Japanese-Americans never 
falters * * * Home Again closes on a note 
of courage and hope.” 

Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch: “This is the 
story that needs telling * * * those who 
fought the good fight for decency and a gen- 
uine working of democracy.” 

Patriot-Ledger, Quincy, Mass.: “Told with 
the emotional impact of a novel and the 
force of truth * * * in brief, this is the 
record of how a dynamic democracy can 
triumph over the sickness of intolerance.” 

Los Angeles Times: “Home Again proves 
that in a democracy, even when a sad mistake 
is made, it is possible to repair it; and sec- 
ond, that the overwhelming majority of our 
Japanese-Americans proved to the hilt, and 
with justifiable pride, that they were first- 
class citizens.” 

Chicago Tribune: “Home again is an an- 
gry, proud, confident book, a blazing and 
unforgettable lesson in civics worth the time 
and attention of every American.” 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer: “The moving 
story of a whole segment of our population 
into a novel * * * his story gives a good 
insight into the lives of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans.” 

Hollywood Citizens News: “A _ stirring 
book * * * to help dispel race prejudice.” 

Lubbock (Tex.) Journal: “It would have 
been easy for the author to have let his inter- 
est in Japanese Americans stir him to write 
a book of propaganda for them, but instead 
he has restrained himself to produce an ex- 
cellent fictionalized bigoraphy of grays, not 
blacks and white.” 

Denver Post: “Your first impulse on read- 
ing this factual novel will be to say, ‘Fantas- 
tic: It couldn’t possibly be true. This could 
not have possibly happened here.’ But it 
did happen * ® ® it is a dramatic story of 
tremendous impact.” 
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Baltimore Sun: “We congratulate Mr Ed. 
miston on his zeal and compassion * * 6; 
the same capacity as such pioneering Nove] 
ists as John Steinbeck and Harriet Beeche, 
Stowe, he has produced an effective propa. 
ganda piece.” 

Sacramento Bee: “This story is a ood one 
and a dramatic one about an importan, 
chapter in California history.” 

New York Times: “Mr. Edmiston has yp. 
dertaken to record, in semidocumen 
form, one of the most dramatic segments of 
this Nation’s history.” 


Almost without exception, T have been 
told, the newspaper and magazine re. 
views have been uniformly specific jp 
pointing out the historic lesson this pow. 
erful book preaches—that democracy 
can and has corrected its mistakes, 

I commend Home Again to the Mem. 
bers of both the House and the Senate 
and to all Americans as one worthy of 
reading. 

I think some Hollywood studio should 
consider making a motion picture out of 
Home Again for its theme is the epic of 
America repeated again in the story of 
the Japanese Americans. It would make 
a motion picture that will make all 
Americans proud, and show all the rest 
of the world the workings of democracy 
in a troubled time. 


The Downward Trend of F arm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include a resolution adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Center- 
ville, Iowa, expressing great concern over 
the continued downward trend of prices 
of farm products at the very time the 
prices of everything the farmer needs to 
buy is increasing. The resolution urges 
the Congress to take prompt action to 
adopt legislation to take care of the pres- 
ent emergency as well as a long-range 
program that will be equitable, 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the board of directors of the Cen- 
terville Chamber of Commerce fully realizes 
the great importance of the farmers in the 
Centerville trade area to Centerville mer- 
chants; and 

Whereas the directors note with concern 
the continued downward trend of farm 
prices which is taking place while the prices 
of the articles the farmer has to purchase 
is rising; and 

Whereas recent predictions by some lead- 
ing economists indicate a further drop in 
farm income in 1956, but a continuing in- 
crease in other business; and 

Whereas no evidence is noted that any- 
thing concrete has been done in Washington 
to alleviate and correct the above discrep- 
ancies: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the said board of dl- 
rectors of the Centerville Chamber of Com- 
merce, in meeting assembled in Centerville 
this 9th day of January 1956, do hereby 
urge the administration and Congress 
immediately put into effect such temporary 
measures as may be necessary to assure 
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ers of fair hog and cattle prices during 


scare emergency; and be it further 
te polved, That we urge the administra- 


and Congress to prepare, pass, and put 
with as much celerity as circum- 
{]] permit, legislation that will as- 
nog toed of equitable prices for their 
sroducts in times of maladjustment with- 
re instituting any permanent controls that 
would limit their freedom of operations and 
opportunity; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to President Eisenhower, Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson, Senators Hicken- 
looper and Martin, to Congressman Le- 
compte, to Gov. Leo Hoegh, to Appanoose 
County Farm Bureau officials, and to Ap- 
anoose County press and radio. 
In witness whereof the following officers 
of the said organization hereto attach their 


signatures. 


tion 
into effect 


H. H. HINEs, 
President. 
Waca B. HALpeNn, 
Vice President. 
Harry L. DUKEs, 
Managing Secretary. 





Medical Progress and the American 
Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday night, January 15, there was 
held in the city of Washington, D. C., 
the first anniversary dinner given by 
the advisory board of the Jewish Con- 
sumptive Relief Society for the support 
of the American Medical Center at 
Denver, Colo. It was attended by a 
number of the Nation’s most distin- 
guished citizens in the fields of clergy, 
the military, and public officialdom. 

It was at this dinner that the Sur- 
geon General of the United States, the 
Honorable Leonard A. Scheele, delivered 
the principal address. His speech was 
one of great significance, recording the 
accomplishments of the medical profes- 
sion in its battle against disease. His 
talk records in great detail the story of 
medical research and portends great 
progress which may be anticipated in 
the not too distant future. 

I am sure that his remarks are of 
national interest, and, therefore, under 
wanimous consent, I include it in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The address follows: 
MEDICAL PROGRESS AND THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL 


(By Leonard A. Scheele, M. D., Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare) 


Congressman Davison, Mr. Nellis, distin- 
Sulshed guests and friends of the American 
Medical Center at Denver, I consider it a great 
honor to be with you this evening and to take 
4 small part in your efforts in behalf of the 
American Medical Center at Denver. The 
history of that institution is closely linked 
with the history of our country’s long battle 
against tuberculosis, a battle which volun- 
tary and official health agencies, the profes- 
Sions, and the public have fought together 
for nearly 75 years, 
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When the Denver Hospital and Sanitarium, 
forerunner of the present medical center, 
was established, tuberculosis was the leading 
cause of death and long-term illness in the 
United States. The death rate from tuber- 
culssis was nearly 200 per 100,000 at that time 
and was exceeded only by those arch-allies of 
the disease, influenza and pneumonia. The 
long-term suffering of tubercuious patients, 
combined with the hopeless outlook for re- 
covery, the disastrous effects upon family 
life and economic status, justified Americans 
of the 1900’s in calling tuberculosis “Captain 
of the men of death.” 

Since that time, medical science and pub- 
lic health methods have made enormous ad- 
vances, parallel with continuing progress in 
all departments of life in the United States. 
The picture today is quite different. In 1954, 
the estimated tuberculosis death rate was 
about 10 per 100,000, a reduction of $5 per- 
cent since 1900. Much of this progress 
against the “Captain of the men of death” is 
due to very recent medical progress. 

In fact, some of the most exciting and im- 
portant advances in medicine have been 
made within the past 10 years. It is difficult 
for most of us to realize, for example, that 
in January 1946 we had no streptomycin, no 
para-aminosalicylic acid, no isoniazid for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. Yet all three of 
these drugs have been developed, tested, and 
put to effective use since that date. 

In 1955, research workers in the Public 
Health Service discovered that isonaizid is 
remarkably effective in preventing tubercu- 
losis in laboratory animals. This encourag- 
ing discovery is how being tested in several 
hospitals as a means of preventing serious 
complications of tuberculosis among chil- 
dren who have already acquired infection. 
Further trials in larger groups may give 
medicine and public health the first effective 
synthetic drug for large-scale preventive pro- 
grams against tuberculosis. 

One can report comparable advances in 
many other important medical fields. Ra- 
dioactive cobalt and iodine have been added 
to the physician’s armament for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of some forms of can- 
cer. Drug treatment of leukemia, a malig- 
nant disease affecting the blood, is now pro- 
longing hundreds of lives. Surgical treat- 
ment of various heart diseases and dis- 
eases of the blood vessels, impossible 10 
years ago, is applied successfully in most ma- 
jor medical centers in the country. 

Cortisone and other steroids, reserpine, 
chlorpromazine, dilantin, mestion, aspara- 
gine, and scores of other new hormonal and 
synthetic drugs are providing better treat- 
ment for arthritis, mental illness, epilepsy, 
and numerous diseases which hitherto had 
defied the practicing physician. The wide- 
spread use of sulia drugs and antibiotics 
have literally revolutionized the care of pa- 
tients with many infectious diseases. 

In terms of prevention, we now have an 
effective poliomyelitis vaccine capable of re- 
ducing the annual toll of paralytic cases by 
75 percent or more. Retrolental fibroplasia, 
a leading cause of blindness in infants, can 
be prevented by the controlled use of oxygen 
in the care of premature babies. Prevention 
of rheumatic fever is possible through the 
use of antibiotics, with a consequent reduc- 
tion in the cases of rheumatic heart dis- 
ease. Fluoridation of public water supplies, 
such as is practiced in the District of Co- 
lumbia, makes possible the prevention of at 
least 60 percent of tooth decay in our chil- 
dren. 

I have mentioned only a few of the strik- 
ing advances that have marked medical prog- 
ress in the past decade. What does this 
progress mean to the American people and 
how does it affect the American hospital? 

In terms of national health statistics, it 
means an increasing life expectancy and a 
declining general death rate. In 53 years, 
1900 to 1953, the average life expectancy at 
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birth in the United States increased from 
47.3 to 688 years—a gain of 2114 years. 
Five of those years were added since 1943. 

The general death rate has declined 12 
percent in the past 10 years. The drop in 
death rates from certain specific causes has 
been much more spectacular. For example, 
the tuberculosis death rate has declined by 
24 percent in the 3 years just past—1953-—55. 
In the past 10 years, the mortality rate from 
influenza and pneumonia has declined by 77 
percent; from syphilis, 56 percent: from 
nephritis and other kidney diseases, 40 per- 
cent. Unfortunately, not all this life-sav- 
ing is clear gain. As we conquer many dis- 
eases of early life, more people are living 
longer to those ages when they are most 
likely to have cancer, heart disease, and 
other chronic illnesses. 

To the individual patient and his family, 
however, these figures have little meaning. 
People measure medical progress by the 
speed and effectiveness with which their 
physicians can relieve suffering and restore 
patients to health and social efficiency. 

There is no doubt that the availability 
of the ever-increasing battery of wonder 
drugs has reduced the fear and dread with 
which people regard the onset of many acute 
illnesses, especially the acute bacterial in- 
fections. The occurrence of many chronic 
diseases, too, can be met with more fortitude, 
since improvements in diagnosis and therapy 
make possible earlier discovery and better 
control of long-term illnesses in the indi- 
vidual patient. Much of this change in atti- 
tude has occurred parallel with medical 
progress in the past 10 years. I will say 
more about the chronic illnesses later. 

Hospital care also has changed radically 
in the same period. In the institution you 
are supporting at Denver, the shift in em- 
phasis from exclusive care of tuberculosis 
patients to a broader program including the 
care of cancer patients, illustrates some of 
the changes that have been going on in hos- 
pitals across the country. 

Early ambulation, home-care programs, 
expansion of outpatient services, blood 
banks, psychiatric services, and rehabilita- 
tion programs are among the many new con- 
cepts and programs now accepted by gen- 
eral and special hospitals. 

Advances in medicine have not only 
changed the nature of hospital services in 
many instances, but have also greatly in- 
creased their costs. Modern radiation equip- 
ment alone for the diagnosis and treatment 
of cancer, for example, may cost as much as 
$1 million. 

Bone banks, eye banks, and artery banks 
are becoming commonplace adjuncts in large 
hospitals. New types of anesthesia also call 
for new equipment. It is impossible to put 
a firm pricemark on any one of the modern 
technical services of a hospital, since their 
operation requires not only costly equip- 
ment, but also the full-time attention of 
highly trained professional and technical 
personnel. 

On the other hand, many advances make 
possible more economical operation of some 
hospital services. It has been estimated, for 
example, that effective home care of long- 
term patients can be provided by a hospital 
at about one-third the per diem cost of in- 
patient care. 

Let us look at the other side of the coin 
for a moment. Despite the advances I have 
mentioned and many others, the annual bill 
which could be prevented and which disease 
and accidents presents to our country is 
still far too high. It is excessive in terms 
of human suffering, needless deaths, and loss 
of productivity. 

We cannot measure the suffering, nor can 
we accurately measure the loss of produc- 
tivity. But we can get some idea of these 
imponderables in the knowledge that nearly 
800,000 Americans, representing all age 
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groups, died of heart diseases alone in 1954. 
Another 237,000 died of cancer. 

More than half a million new cancer cases 
are reported annually. One in every 10 
children born in the United States today will 
be confined to a mental institution at some 
time of his life. It is estimated that about 
10 million persons suffer arthritis or other 
rheumatic diseases; 9 million from neuro- 
logical diseases, blindness, and other sensory 
disorders. 

For the most part, the splendid medical 
progress of the past 10 years has touched 
only what we might call the outward and 
visible signs of these catastrophic causes of 
death and disability. In so far as scientific 
understanding is concerned, we may liken 
the major chronic diseases, mental ilinesses, 
and many viral diseases to icebergs. One- 
tenth of the volume of the iceberg is above 
water—and can be seen and dealt with. The 
remaining 90 percent of the bulk is hidden. 

The Nation’s current medical research pro- 
gram is responsible for our ability to see and 
deal with the smaller fraction of our major 
health problems. It is for this reason that 
President Eisenhower has recommended to 
Congress a greatly expanded medical-re- 
search program, for the year beginning next 
July 1, including aid for the construction of 
research and teaching facilities in our non- 
Federal institutions. 

In his state of the Union message of Janu- 
ary 5, the President gave this reason for his 
proposal: “The Nation has made dramatic 
progress in conquering disease—progress of 
profound human significance which can be 
greatly accelerated by an intensified effort in 
medical research. A well-supported, well- 
balanced program of research, including 
basic research, can open new frontiers of 
knowledge, prevent and relieve suffering, and 
prolong life.” Coupled with the recommen- 
dation for expanded Federal assistance in 
medical research and training is the Presi- 
aent’s conviction that “we must aid in cush- 
ioning the heavy and rising costs of illness 
and haspitalization to individuals and fam- 
ilies.” 

We in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare—and particularly in the 
Public Health Service—are greatly heartened 
by these proposals of the President. Our 
Secretary, the Honorable Marion B. Folsom, 
has presented the Nation’s needs for medical 
research and other health services at the 
highest levels of public policy and has dis- 
cussed these needs with non-Federal scien- 
tists, professional people, and citizen groups. 
He has indicated that our research budget 
request for next year will be increased by 25 
to 30 percent. 

Should the expanded medical research 
program be adopted by Congress, the Public 
Health Service would be able again to in- 
crease substantially its research grants to 
private and nonprofit public institutions in 
the fields of mental health, cancer, heart 
disease, arthritis and metabolic diseases, 
dental research, and allergy and infectious 
diseases, including tuberculosis. Scientists 
participating in these expanded programs 
could place more emphasis on basic research. 
Our research programs at the National In- 
stitutes of Health in Bethesda, Md., would 
be moderately expanded, although most of 
the additional funds would go to medical 
schools, hospitals, health agencies, private 
laboratories, and individual scientists 
throughout the Nation. For almost 2 dec- 
ades the Congress has recognized the value 
of medical research and has acted with non- 
partisan unanimity in providing funds for an 
expansion of the attack on the major crip- 
plers and killers. 

So that increased funds for medical re- 
search can achieve the maximum benefits, it 
is proposed also to increase Federal assistance 
for the training of research scientists. In 
many medical fields, there are major short- 
ages of scientists. The development of a 
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highly-trained scientist Is a long-term proc- 
ess. Upon graduation from college, young 
men and women who are considering medical 
research as a career require from 8 to 10 
years more training before they can under- 
take independent research. Often the only 
way they can support themselves while ob- 
taining advanced training is by qualifying for 
a fellowship. Although the Nation’s private 
and public institutions have made tremend- 
ous strides in increasing the support of 
research training since World War II, we 
have not even reduced the scientific person- 
nel shortages existing at that time, much less 
met the needs of our ever-expanding scien- 
tific effort. 

The President also proposes to recommend 
a new program of Federal assistance to medi- 
cal and dental schools and nonprofit-research 
institutions for the construction of research 
and teaching facilities. This is a logical sup- 
plement to the proposed expansion of re- 
search and training. For if it is true that 
increased funds for the conduct of medical 
research should be accompanied by the pro- 
duction of additional scientists, it is also true 
that there must be addtional facilities in 
which to do the research and train the re- 
search workers. 

In 1955 an important new research pro- 
gram was implemented by a special congres- 
sional appropriation to the Public Health 
Service. The hospital and medical facilities 
research program is of more than usual in- 
terest to all institutions caring for patients, 
and especially to those caring for long-term 
patients. 

Medical research illuminates understand- 
ing of the human organism and the diseases 
which afflict mankind. In order to apply the 
findings of medical research most effectively 
we need another type of research—that is, 
study of the ways in which hospital and med- 
ical services of all types may be organized 
and operated to the best advantage of the 
patients, the professions, and the com- 
munity. 

Research in this area—which for conven- 
ience many people call hospital research—has 
lagged behind the rapidly expanding medical 
research effort in this country. There has 
been a great need for studies and demonstra- 
tions that will serve as guides to individual 
institutions and groups of institutions in the 
development and operation of their services. 

In connection with the hospital and medi- 
cal facilities survey and construction pro- 
gram of the Public Health Service, the Con- 
gress authorized the expenditure of $1,200,000 
this year for grants to communities, hospi- 
tals, universities, and other institutions, 
which would help in the conduct of studies, 
experiments, and demonstrations related to 
improved hospital and medical-care pro- 
grams. 

There is a great deal of interest in this type 
of research throughout the country. The 
best proof, I believe, is that the Public Health 
Service received 54 applications for grants 
totaling nearly twice the amount of money 
available. So far the Federal Hospital Advi- 
sory Council, composed of experts outside the 
Government, has recommended the award of 
16 of the requested grants totaling more than 
$600,000. Other applications are still under 
consideration by the council. 

Since this is a relatively new field for cate- 
gorical research grants, let me tell you about 
a few of the projects approved by our council 
last December. 

At the University of Arkansas, the de- 
partment of sociology will conduct a study 
of recordkeeping by general duty nurses in 
3 small hospitals and 2 larger hospitals. The 
aim is to find ways to simplify records, and 
thus to save the valuable time of nurses. 

I am sure that the administrators of your 
hospital at Denver will agree that the results 
of this study would be of value to them. 
The shortage of professional nurses is na- 
tionwide and serious. It plagues hospital 
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administrators, physicians, and patients 
Earlier studies have shown that an inordj. 
nate amount of the professiona] nurses’ 
time in hospitals is absorbed in Keeping 
records. If we are going to use expert nurs. 
ing skills most effectively for the Care of 
patients, it is obvious that ways must bp 
found to relieve nurses from their Clerical 
duties, at the same time maintaining the 
necessary medical records. 

Another grant has been made to a team 
of scientists at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for a study of ways to apply 
managerial techniques, now commonly em. 
ployed in industrial and business establigh. 
ments, to hospital administration, The 
American Hospital Association also receiveq 
a grant to study the operation of hospital 
planning and license laws. Both these stugq. 
ies will produce new information essentiai 
to the planning and operation of our Ameri. 
can hospitals of today and tomorrow, 

Progress in medical research and in the 
study of hospital and medical care programs 
represents only a small fraction of our total 
national effort for better health. The Feq. 
eral Government has played an increasingly 
important role in these fields without domi. 
nation or control, while at the same time 
our State and local governments, our pri- 
vate organizations and institutions, our yo]. 
untary health agencies have increased their 
efforts in all areas—research, training, and 
provision of services. 

The truth is that our medical research 
and health problems are too large to be 
solved by any one segment of our Nation, or 
any one organization. These problems must 
be solved by the combined efforts of Govern- 
ment, voluntary agencies, industry, and pri- 
vate institutions. We cannot do without a 
single organization that is conducting a 
valuable program, whether in_ research, 
training, service—or in combinations of 
these activities. 

Voluntary hospitals have always been in 
the forefront of the Nation’s health serv- 
ices. They always will be. One reason for 
this is that in most instances, the voluntary 
hospital has been able to break ground as 
has the American Medical Center at Den- 
ver—in new fields and lead the way in pro- 
viding special services. 

At the present time, the United States has 
about 1 million acceptable hospital beds of 
all types. According to figures submitted 
by each of the States and Territories, we are 
still short well over 800,000 beds. We need 
every acceptable bed in hospitals of all 
types, plus thousands more. 

The situation with respect to special hos- 
pitals, however, is a little different than that 
presented by this overall picture. It is 4 
striking fact that in many parts of the 
country, fewer tuberculosis beds are needed 
than were available 10 years ago. In con- 
trast, in some areas, there are still not sufi- 
cient beds for tuberculosis patients. In the 
well-supplied areas, State and local govern- 
ments are reducing the number of operating 
tuberculosis beds, while expanding theif 
home-care and follow-up programs. Wait 
ing lists of many sanatoriums are rapidly 
shrinking. This means that patients 
urgently requiring sanatorium care can fe 
ceive it sooner. 

Nevertheless, about 100,000 new cases of 
tuberculosis continue to be reported an- 
nually throughout the country, 4 consider- 
able percentage of which occurs in areas 
where the bed supply remains inadequate. 
Thus, voluntary services such as are pro- 
vided for tuberculosis patients by the Amer- 
ican Medical Center at Denver will be needed 
for some years to come. 

In contrast with the tuberculosis picture, 
we have only a few tens of thousands of 
beds in chronic disease hospitals. The need 
for chronic disease beds, as well as for well- 
managed, medically supervised nursing 
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d homes for the aged has grown 
with the rising toll of chronic 

ee the increasing number of old 
eae The need will continue to grow. 
une as we are unable to attack the prob- 
Jem of chronic disease at the roots, as we 
e been able to attack tuberculosis, the 
yo for voluntary services to chronic dis- 
ease patients and the aged will continue to 


oe recent expansion of your program at 
Denver to include care of cancer patients 
demonstrates the willingness of your organ- 
fuation to remain a pioneer in the provision 
of hospital services to the sick. 

This is the wonderful objective of Amer- 
{ea’s voluntary hospitals throughout the 
country. They cannot continue to carry 
out their mission unless they have the sup- 
port of local groups such as the Washing- 
ton members of the Jewish Consumptive 
Relief Society have brought together here 

t. 
anth your support, and the support of 
hundreds of other community groups, our 
American hospitals will continue to fulfill 
their glorious mission of relieving pain and 
restoring the sick to health. 


homes an 





General Ridgway’s Battle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, Thursday, January 
19, 1956, in which the paper discusses 
and comments on the recent article 
written for the Saturday Evening Post 
by Gen. Matthew Ridgway, former Army 
Chief of Staff: 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway has raised two 
sobering issues of national policy in his 
pointed article in the Saturday Evening 
Post. The first concerns procedures for 
handling military recommendations to the 
administration. Is it proper that an Army 
Chief of Staff be muzzled and his views 
misrepresented in an effort to give the ap- 
pearance of unanimity? The second con- 
cerns the reductions in Army manpower in 
relation to a balanced defense. Are we rely- 
ing so heavily on nuclear weapons that we 
would be forced to drop the first bomb for 
want of other means to fight a limited war? 

It is no secret that General Ridgway was 
in disfavor with some administration of- 
ficials before his retirement last summer. 
The general was outspoken and blunt in his 
Spposition to cuts which he thought im- 
paired the Army’s capability to fulfill Ameri- 
can commitments. President Eisenhower 
once termed his views “parochial”; and 
there may have been good reason for others 
to disagree with him. Nevertheless, it is 
4 shock to read General Ridgway’s emphatic 
Contradiction of the statement in Mr. Eisen- 
hower's 1954 state of the Union message that 
the new military program had been unani- 
mously recommended by the Joint Chiefs 
= Staff. General Ridgway makes it clear 
. at he did not agree. He regarded his func- 
cane as that of giving military advice un- 
th Uenced by budgetary considerations or 
- € advantage to be gained in the field of 
omestic politics by a drastic reduction in 
military expenditures; and he regarded the 
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1955 budget as a directed verdict. Evidently 
the President was misinformed about Gen- 
eral Ridgway’s Views, and the finger points 
to Defense Secretary Wilson. 

There is an equally strong indictment of 
Mr. Wilson in the use of the “confidental” 
label to bottle up Gen. Ridgway’s final re- 
port. This report, which was critical of the 
inadequate military capacity to cope with 
limited wars, went to Secretary Wilson as an 
unclassified document. Yet it was returned 
with the request that it be classified con- 
fidential, and it was pigeonholed until some- 
one leaked the contents. This amounted to 
a prime abuse of the military classification 
system to suppress information that was 
merely embarrassing and had no direct re- 
lation to security. It is precisely this sort 
of thing that justifies the continuing pro- 
tests against the Pentagon stranglehold on 
information. 

On the substantive issue of whether budg- 
etary cuts have injured the defense posture, 
it is difficult to have an objective judgment. 
Although an Army commander’s devotion to 
the national interest may be unquestioned, 
he still may think in one-service terms and 
not have a sound overall appraisal. Because 
there is not enough money to satisfy all 
services, compromises must be made. This 
newspaper, nevertheless, is inclined to agree 
with General Ridgway that the emphasis on 
saving money through an all-atomic strat- 
agy could lead to a situation in which the 
country would be able to deter so-called 
brush fires only at the risk of general war. 
It is significant that General Ridgway is the 
man who bucked the other members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and who ultimately was 
upheld by the President, in opposing the 
kind of atomic countermeasure on Quemoy 
and Matsu that Secretary Dulles has skipped 
over so blithely. 

The question of disagreements among 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and of 
economic considerations in the military 
budget, is one the Nation has faced many 
times before. Ultimately the decision has to 
be made by civilians on the most balanced 
advice. Once the decision is made, it is the 
job of military officials to go along loyally 
or request reassignment; the country can- 
not tolerate the kind of end runs of the 
sort conducted in the past in efforts to 
change policy. But none of these consid- 
erations is warrant for misrepresentation of 
views. Surely Congress is entitled to know, 
on demand, the honest feelings of a mili- 
tary chief who disagrees. Perhaps the major 
fault lies in the insistence on buttressing 
decisions with “unanimity” whether or not 
it actually exists. 


The Upper Colorado Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, over 
the past 10 days I have submitted for 
the Recorp a series of editorials pub- 
lished in the Deseret News, of Salt Lake 
City, covering the entire scope of the 
upper Colorado storage project. Today 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the last 
three editorials in the series. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 
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[From the Salt Lake City Deseret News of 
December 14, 1955] 


THE WoRK HoRSE UNIT: GLEN CANYON WOULD 
Be TOPPED IN UNITED STATES ONLY BY 
HOOVER DAM AND WOULD CREATE GIANT 
RESERVOIR 


1. One of the world’s major dams, 700 feet 
high and 1.400 feet long, topped in the 
United States only by Hoover Dam. 

2. A reservoir 186 miles long—equal to the 
distance between Pocatello, Idaho, and Mur- 
ray, Utah. 

3. A power capacity of 800,000 kilowatts— 
enough to supply electrical power needs of 
1,500,000 persons. 

These impressive statistics refer to Glen 
Canyon Dam—the proposed §$379,143,000 
work horse unit of the Colorado River stor- 
age project. 

It is one of four major dams provided by 
the House bill now awaiting final vote of 
Congress. 

The three other major dams are the $74,- 
648,000 Flaming Gorge Dam on the Green 
River near the Utah-Wyoming border, the 
$32,933,000 Navajo Dam on the San Juan 
River in New Mexico, and the $80 million 
Curecanti unit on the Gunnison River in 
Colorado. 

Time and space do not permit a detailed 
examination of each of these three major 
dams included in the House bill. However, 
a close-up look at Glen Canyon Dam will 
illustrate how each dam contributes to the 
over-all master plan for the development of 
the long-neglected upper basin of the Colo- 
rado River. 

Glen Canyon Dam would be the only dam 
scheduled in the project which would actu- 
ally be built on the Colorado River proper. 
Most other units would be built on its major 
tributaries. 

Site of the dam is in northern Arizona, 
only 13 miles downstream from the Utah- 
Arizona line. Thus, the bulk of its tre- 
mendous reservoir would back up across 
southeastern Utah. 

When filled, Glen Canyon Reservoir would 
extend 186 miles up the Colorado nearly to 
the mouth of the Green River, and also 71 
miles up the San Juan River. 


HUGE STORAGE CAPACITY 


Its normal water surface area would be 
153,000 acres. And it would store a whop- 
ping 26 million acre-feet of water. 

* (An acre-foot of water is the amount it 
takes to cover 1 acre of ground 1 foot deep. 
A football playing field covers approximately 
1 acre. Thus, Glen Canyon Reservoir when 
filled, could flood 26 million football playing 
fields to a depth of 1 foot.) 

The dam itself would be a concrete arch 
structure, rising 700 feet from bedrock and 
580 feet above the river. It would be topped 
in the United States only by Hoover Dam, 
which is 726 feet high. It would be 150 feet 
higher than Grand Coulee Dam. Glen Can- 
yon Dam’s crest length would be 1,400 feet, 
and thickness at the base 425 feet. 

It would be located only 16 miles upstream 
from Lees Ferry which is the division point 
between the upper and lower basins of the 
Colorado. 

Glen Canyon Dam thus would be the final 
regulatory structure delivering water to the 
lower basin as guaranteed by the Colorado 
River compact. 

Its major function would be stream con- 
trol and storage of upper-basin water, most 
of which now pours unused into the ocean. 
Its vast reservoir could catch water from 
the flood season for use in the dry season 
and hold over water during wet years for 
use during dry years. 

UPSTREAM USE 


When filled, while providing water for 
lower-basin areas as guaranteed by river 
compact, it would make it possible for up- 
stream areas to take water out of the river 
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and its tributaries for municipal, culinary, 
industrial, and farm use. 

Besides ending flood dangers and putting 
this uncontrolled water to work, Glen Can- 
yon Dam also would fill another vitally 
needed function, that of silt control. 

As it is now, the lower Colorado, heavy 
with mud, is rapidly filling up Lake Mead 
and threatening the useful life of Hoover 
Dam. Construction of Glen Canyon, it is 
estimated, would extend the useful life of 
Hoover Dam 200 years, 

Even after 200 years of silt deposits at 
the current rate, Glen Canyon would still 
boast a storage capacity of 10,455,000 acre- 
feet. And, of course, construction of the 
Colorado River storage project and conserva- 
tion of upstream soil and water, is the best 
hope of cutting down this colossal soil loss. 

Glen Canyon is a multipurpose dam, which 
means that in addition to storing water and 
regulating the stream, it also will generate 
power. 

TREMENDOUS POWER 

Its hydroelectric generators will turn out 
a tremendous 800,000 kilowatts—half of the 
total capacity of the entire originally planned 
Colorado River storage project of seven major 
dams. 

The powerplant, located at the toe of the 
dam, would consist of 7 generating units. 
The power would be sold to REA cooperatives, 
public organizations and to private utility 
companies which have applied for purchase 
of the power to meet expanding power needs. 

There is no public versus private power 
controversy here as in the case of Hells Can- 
yon in Idaho. 

Sale of the power produced could be ap- 
plied toward repaying the cost of the power 
facilities, and when they are paid for, toward 
repaying the cost of building the dam itself. 

While repaying the Government for the 
cost of building the power facilities, the proj- 
ect also would pay the Government standard 
214 percent interest on all monies advanced 
for power construction costs. Thus Uncle 
Sam would net a neat profit on the trans- 
action. 

Three other factors make Glen Canyon a 
feasible project: one the site is geographi- 
cally favorable; two, no relocation of exist- 
ing facilities is necessary; three, abundant 
construction materials are located nearby. 

At the site, the sides of the canyon rise 
abruptly from the river bed in nearly vertical 
walls 650 feet high. The rock forming the 
abutments and the foundation is fine- 
grained sandstone, buff to red in color, re- 
markably free of structural defects. 

No man-made improvements, roads, farms, 
towns, or improved lands of any consequence 
lie in the reservoir area which would require 
condemnation or relocation. Thus, the cost 
of the dam would be kept to a minimum. 

And as for construction materials, sup- 
plies of satisfactory quality and adequate 
quantity can be obtained from deposits in 
Wasweap Creek about 7 miles northwest of 
the dam site, according to engineers’ reports. 


[From the Salt Lake City Deseret News of 
December 14, 1955] 


WATER’S RICHER THAN GOLD—IT’S THE WEST'S 
LIFEBLOOD—THE COLORADO PROJECT WOULD 
Hatt SHAMEFUL WASTE OF RIVER'S WATER 


“In this country, water is more precious 
than gold.” 

One of Brigham Young’s scouts first said 
it. And it has been echoed by nearly every 
mountain-west resident who has endeavored 
to scratch his livelihood out of the fertile 
but arid valleys of the high Rockies. 

“Far more westerners have died fighting 
over water than over gold,” Utah’s Senator 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS notes. 

It is because of this situation that plan- 
ning on the Colorado River storage project 
has moved slowly. The Colorado is the last 
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untapped water source of the area—the “last 
great water hole” of the West. 

Whatever plan is finally adopted for its 
development must first of all assure the 
most economical use of the available water. 

The Colorado River storage does just that. 
It has won the enthusiastic endorsement of 
the cities and States which it will serve, of 
the Eisenhower administration, and of both 
political parties. 

It has been debated by two Congresses. 
At present, it lies within one rollcall of 
passage. The project has passed the Sen- 
ate and the necessary House committees. It 
awaits only the final stamp of approval of 
the House membership. And the House is 
scheduled to take up the project when it 
convenes for the 2d session of the 84th Con- 
gress in January. 

Briefly, this is what the project consists of: 

To be authorized first by Congress would 
be four major dams. These would store 
water for consumptive use. Supplement- 
ing these large dams would be 11 smaller 
participating projects. These would actually 
take the water out of the river and channel 
it to municipal, industrial and farm use. 

The controversial Echo Park Dam is not 
included. 

The major dams are project keystones. 
They must be built first. They would be 
true multipurpose units. 

First and foremost, they will control the 
river and end floods. The Colorado is one of 
the wildest streams ever to be challenged by 
man, coursing through the most rugged and 
spectacular of our last frontiers. 


SIXTY PERCENT WASTED 


Because there are no storage facilities in 
the upper basin, 60 percent of the river's 
waters presently is flowing unused into the 
Gulf of California, a shameful waste of the 
area’s most precious resource. 

Secondly, the dams will provide the stor- 
age facilities needed to fulfill terms of the 
Colorado River Compact. This compact as- 
signs each of the seven river States its just 
share of water. These dams will carry over 
surplus water from the wet years to the 
dry years so that no State will suffer a short- 
age. They also will act as water banks upon 
which the entire river system can draw. 

Thirdly, these dams will provide the means 
of paying most of the project’s cost. True 
multipurpose dams, they will generate 
needed electrical power, using the same en- 
ergy source, falling water, over and over 
again. 

UTILITIES BACK PROJECT 

This power will be sold at the source to 
the area’s private power companies, REA co- 
operatives, and public agencies, who will dis- 
tribute and sell it to waiting markets, 

All of the Mountain West’s power utilities 
unitedly back the project. They have agreed 
to purchase all available power to satisfy 
their power-hungry customers. There is no 
public power vs. private enterprise contro- 
versy here. 

Fourthly, these major dams will help put 
an end to the second great current waste— 
that of the Mountain West’s topsoil. The 
present muddy Colorado each year carries 
downstream, in its uncontrolled runoff, thou- 
sands of tons of rich topsoil, in a continua- 
tion of the erosion that produced the spec- 
tacular Grand Canyon. 

This erosion, besides being a shameful 
waster of the Nation’s most valuable re- 
source, also imperils existing structures of 
the lower basin. 

Fifth and lastly, these dams of the project 
would provide tremendous recreational and 
wildlife benefits in an area where few lakes 
presently exist. All America could share in 
these playgrounds, enjoying boating, fishing, 
swimming, and camping. 

These dams are engineered to do all these 
things. But the thing the typical westerner 
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likes best about them is the fact that the 
They will pay for 


stand on their own feet, 

themselves. 

“We're not asking for handouts,” Veteran 
rancher, Briant S. Stringham, of Vernal, ex. 
plains. 

“We're just asking that Congress invest 
the money in a sure thing. Revenues from 
water and power users will pay back the loan 
according to contract, same as in other repla. 
mation projects—and for the most part with 
interest, too.” 

[From the Salt Lake City Deseret News of 

December 14, 1955] 

THE COLORFUL COLORADO RIVER—THIs Munpy 
STREAM DRAINS ONE-THIRTEENTH OF THE 
NATION—THE VAST BASIN IT TRaveEnsgs Is 
RICH IN HIsToRY, SCENERY, MINERALS 
To millions of Americans, the Colorado 

River is just a muddy, sluggish river, winding 

its way through spectacular vistas, F 
Tourists remember it as a yellowish-gray 

ribbon cut in the depths of Grand Canyon, 

or as a wide, sluggish stream of silt oozing 
its way through to the Gulf of California, 

They do not know that it is one of Amer. 
ica’s largest rivers, draining 244,000 square 
miles—one-thirteenth of the area of this 
Nation—along its 1,700-mile length. 

Or that it is one of the most remarkable 
rivers in the world, because of its capricious. 
ness and erratic flow, because of its color. 
ful history, its power potential, and because 
of its undeveloped, fantastically rich “last 
frontier’—the upper basin. 

The Colorado is remarkable because of its 
origin and the spectacular country through 
which it flows. 

It is entirely a snow-fed stream, with 90 
percent of its waters originating in the high 
mountains of the upper basin: Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico. And be- 
cause it is a snow-fed stream, its flow varies 
unbelievably, both from season to season and 
from wet year to dry year. 

During the spring runoff, the Colorado 
floods destructively, with a flow as high as 
100 times as great as the low-water flow 
in the fall. And because the snowfall on 
its watersheds vary with the weather, the 
runoff during a wet year may be six times 
as great as during a dry year. 

The very extremes of the flow are prime 
reasons why storage dams of the type called 
for in the Colorado River project are urgent- 
ly needed to prevent flooding and to carry 
over surplus water until needed. 


DESTRUCTIVE RIVER 


This flooding, of course, makes the Colo 
rado the most destructive erosively of all 
major rivers—witness the Grand Canyon. 
The silt measured at Yuma averages 0.62 
percent by volume. The annual load of silt 
brought to the delta region by the Colorado 
averages 105,000 acre feet, or 170 million 
cubic yards annually. 

This terrific silting waste also is imperiling 
existing Lower Basin structures. Lake Mead 
behind Hoover Dam is slowly filling up with 
silt. The construction of one dam alone in 
the upper basin area could extend the life 
of Hoover Dam by 200 years. 

But the Colorado is more than a muddy, 
soil-moving river. Historically, it figures 
in the earliest and in the most colorful epl- 
sodes of western history. 

FORGOTTEN PEOPLES 


Along its reaches in earlier years lived fore 
gotten peoples of which there are now no 
trace except for hieroglyphics on the rocks 
and the ruins of their cliff dwellings 
which they are most widely known. 

The area’s modern history begins in the 
earliest days of American history. The tf 
gion boasted Spanish missions as far back 
as the days of Balboa and Cortez. Thea 
came the mountain men and fur trappers 
and behind them the pioneers along 
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a Fe and Oregon Trails, both of which 
rsed the Colorado River system. 

pasin has witnessed the full scenario 
rn development: the Indian war- 
fare of Navaho, Ute, Shoshone, and Apache; 
the struggle of the rancher and farmer for 
survival, the range wars, the gold and silver 
rushes and the mining booms, the bandit 
wars from Rustler’s Roost to Hole-in-the- 
Rock in the remote fastnesses of the isolated 
Southwest, the Pony Express and the coming 
of the railroad. All have echoed along the 
Colorado and its tributaries, in a remarkable 
historical kaleidoscope. 

The Colorado also is unusual for its high 
rate of fall on its way to the sea. This 
carries great significance to engineers—it 
means an unsurpassed power potential. 

REMARKABLE RIVER 


“The Colorado River is one of the remark- 
able rivers of the world in its value for 
jrrigation and water power,” the Encyclo- 

dia Britannica notes. 

“Tt combines, in proper sequence for com- 
plete use, & large quantity of water, great 
concentrations of fall, reservoir sites for the 
control of flow, sites for powerplants and 
several million acres of irrigable land below 
the stretch where power may be developed. 
Over 5 million prime horsepower can be de- 
veloped.” 

Prime producer of power along the river’s 
lower reaches at the present time is, of course, 
Hoover Dam. This world-famcus structure 
generates 1,835,000 horsepower and irrigates 
2,100,000 acres. More power is produced at 
dams still farther downstream. 

But the prime power sites are located on 
the upper half of the river, the upper basin— 
and on all these hundreds of miles of river 
there now exists not one dam. 


This circumstance arises from geographical 
reasons. Despite all the activity which has 
swirled across the West, one large section has 
remained relatively isolated. That is the 
upper basin of the Colorado River. Some 
areas here are so isolated they still remain 
unmapped and unexplored, virgin territory 
to the white man. 

It is a forbidding—but spectacular—coun- 
try, characterized by high plateaus, crevassed 
by jagged and deep canyons wherever streams 
carve their way through. But breaking up 
the Colorado Plateau are spiny ranges of 
the Rockies, and lying between the moun- 
tains are fertile valleys, some green from 
irrigation, some completely undeveloped. 

They are not developed despite their fer- 
tility and mineral riches because of the 
mountains and the river. Much of the upper 
basin is isolated by high mountains. Usually 
when this happens in other sections of the 
country, the rivers can serve as highways. 

But not in this case. Many stretches of 
the Colorado and its tributaries are impassa- 
ble, foaming with white water rapids. Also, 
for the most part of the year, at low water 
the river is not navigable. Travel thus is 
limited to one way only, over rapids, during 
& short time between the flood season and 
the low-water period. 

Then, too, the rivers have carved such deep 
canyons that access to the plateaus and val- 
ley areas is impossible. This feature also 
causes the anachronism of fertile valleys 
going unirrigated within a stone’s throw of 
the river. There is no way to get the water 
up the canyon wall and onto the land—or 
to transport the produce out. 

For these reasons, this area has remained 
largely primitive and isolated while western 
Civilization has built up all around it. De- 
Yelopment of the area requires engineering 
assistance, beyond the ability of the few 
tesidents of the area. Otherwise, the resi- 
dents would not be asking the Federal Gov- 
‘rament to take over the master planning 
O their future development. 


Sant 
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Something To Bank On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 
ERG 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
there has been a lot of hysteria and 
name calling generated by the supposed 
political implications of the present agri- 
cultural economy. Seldom have we 
heard the situation discussed in the light 
of cool reason since somehow, reason de- 
paris, and party propaganda takes its 
place when the farm question is raised. 

It comes as a rare surprise to read a 
commentary, grounded on reality and 
based upon an understanding of the part 
agriculture has played in our Nation’s 
history. Such an article is the following 
editorial of the Zanesville Signal for Jan- 
uary 16, 1956: 

SOMETHING To BANK ON 


During war and its aftermath, the Gov- 
ernment gave American farmers incentive to 
expand their output to meet the extraordi- 
nary needs of this country and its allies. 
Now it must supply fresh incentives to get 
them to reduce production in the face of 
monumental surpluses. 

For too long the high, rigid price-support 
law encouraged farmers to produce too much. 
Foreign markets fell off but the crops kept 
piling up—in Government warehouses. 

At length, under President Eisenhower, a 
shift was made toward more flexible sup- 
ports designed to minimize the lure and put 
prices more in line with true market con- 
ditions. But the switch was so long in com- 
ing that by then the Nation’s surpluses had 
become well nigh unmanageable. 

Meantime the farm price decline that set 
in even before the Eisenhower regime has 
continued apace. Total net income from 
farm products has slipped substantially. 
This has hurt family-sized farms more than 
large commercial establishments. It has 
left many ordinary farmers outside the sweep 
of America’s newest wave of prosperity. 

The President’s new farm proposals rep- 
resent a broader and more drastic attack 
upon the farmers’ dilemma. They seem to 
emphasize not so much immediate relief as 
a long-range approach which might conceiv- 
ably get farmers out of their predicament 
for an indefinite time. In this respect they 
show political nerve in an election year, 
when the clamor is for quick solutions. 

In addition to offering a multitude of de- 
vices for directly reducing present sur- 
pluses—research into new market uses, re- 
moval of barriers to sales abroad, etc.—the 
President asks Congress to enact what is 
being called the soil bank program. 

Under this plan farmers would be com- 
pensated for taking out of production either 
fertile lands or marginal soil or both. Pay- 
ment could be taken in cash or feed stocks 
now in Government hands. 

In the case of productive soils, farmers 
would be asked to cut their crop acreage 
voluntarily below existing allotments, in re- 
turn for payment. 

They would also be urged, with the same 
incentives, to put their marginal lands back 
into forest or grassland. This soil pre- 
sumably would be removed indefinitely from 
the crop-producing category. 

These soil-bank measures, together with 
the frontal assault on current surpluses, 
would be expected within fair time to make 
deep inroads into our mountainous reserves. 
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No one can properly say how effective this 
approach would be. But at least it is an 
approach that goes beyond the sterile think- 
ing which says that high, rigid price sup- 
ports and only they can get American farm- 
ers out of their low spot. 

At the minimum the soil-bank plan cone 
stitutes a start down newly inventive lines. 
At best it may contain the core of a real 
solution, 


Address by Philip M. Klutznick, President 
of B’nai B’rith, at Dinner Session of 
Conference of Major Jewish Organiza- 
tions, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 


D. C., January 18, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


- to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following address: 

My dear friends, in anticipation of the con- 
vening of this meeting, on January 5, I dic- 
tated a memorandum of statements that I 
would make on this occasion. Events have 
moved with such a degree of rapidity that 
what I would have said then has been out- 
moded today. Perhaps, in the same frame- 
work, what we say tonight will become an- 
cient history within hours or days. The 
Middle East has taken the center of the stage. 
Only a few months ago it was still a far-off 
place to many Americans. Suddenly, Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Egypt brought the Mid- 
dle East into the very home of every Ameri- 
can, whether he things about it or not. The 
potent light of a blinding type of urgency has 
settled over an area which for so long was 
far down on the agenda of pressing inter- 
national problems. 

There are those who question the timing of 
this conference. I say to them and to others 
when potential tragedy and catastrophe are 
riding herd over a vital area of the world, 
any time is both a good and a bad time to 
convene Americans to deliberate together. 

I therefore welcomed not only the dele- 
gates to this conference and the friends who 
are present tonight, but especially I extend 
our greetings to those distinguished members 
of our Government who have seen fit to grace 
this occasion. 

Seventeen important national Jewish or- 
ganizations have convened this meeting. By 
agreement, we limited our representation to 
20 representatives of each organization plus 
others who, in a sense, represent the com- 
munities at large. We are not here to pack a 
meeting with the countless hundreds who 
would have come; we are here to think aloud 
and to deliberate. These people come from 
all parts of the United States and who they 
represent and what they represent is a mat- 
ter of record. 

No one is selected or annointed to repre- 
sent all of Jewish life in America, not even 
@ small group which in its own troublesome 
fashion persists in trying to run everybody’s 
business instead of its own. On January 16, 
in the New York Times it is reported that the 
American Council for Judaism challenged 
the right of the B’nai B’rith, which I have 
the honor to represent as its president, as 
well as certain other organizations, to repre- 
sent American Jews on issues concerning 
United States policy in the Middle East. In 


a distasteful and dishonorable incursion into 
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the freedom of conscience this infinitesimal 
percentage of American Jews arrogantly and 
without knowledge of action taken by our 
organizations conveyed to the Secretary of 
State and to each Member of the Senate and 
House of Representatives the strange con- 
cept of a new limitation on the right of 
American citizens because they are Jews. 

Curiously, similar attacks were addressed 
to individual members of our organization, 
the B’nai B'rith. In these attacks they ur- 
gently petitioned this membership to convey 
to me their belief that I had no right to be 
here or to involve the B’nai B'rith in these 
discussions. Let it be said to the everlasting 
credit of nearly 400,000 members of the B'nai 
Brith resident on this continent that despite 
this harassment only 2 saw fit to address a 
communication to me, 1 directly and the 
other through a subordinate officer. In both 
instances, while they questioned the position, 
they did not question the basis of our par- 
ticipation. 

Please permit me the luxury of a personal 
comment. For years I have been importuned 
to attack publicly the right to exist of the 
American Council for Judaism. Firm in my 
belief in the freedom of speech, no matter 
how diametrically opposed to my own views, 
as in this case, I have refrained. Even to 
the contrary, I have insisted on the right 
of this small group as any other to express 
its views—even though they are fallacious in 
my own reckoning. 

Now that its president on its official sta- 
tionery has sought by innuendo, direct at- 
tack and malicious misrepresentation to si- 
lence organizations of long standing, re- 
spectability and status, I can only say for 
myself personally that he has subverted the 
word “American” and dishonored the word 
“Judaism.” It is impossible for me to be- 
lieve that this action represents the belief 
of any substantial portion of even the mem- 
bers of that organization. 


As far back as the birth of B’nai B'rith In 


1843, it adopted a policy of expressing itself 
publicly on matters of concern to our great 


land and to our people. Since 1886 our 
organization has through acts and deeds 
expressed & sympathetic understanding of 
the problems in Palestine, now Israel. We 
have never and will never tell a foreign 
country, whether it be Israel or anyone else, 
how to run its public affairs. We will, how- 
ever, continue to persist in the expression 
of our views on matters of vital concern 
to America as well as to the people from 
whom we stem. At the last triennial meet- 
ing of all of B’nai Brith in May of 1953, 
by unanimous resolution this attitude was 
conveyed to the public and to our Govern- 
ment with respect to problems affecting Is- 
rael. As recently as November 8, 1955, we 
expressed our vital concern to our Govern- 
ment by unanimous resolution of our rep- 
resentative policy assembly, the board of 
governors, about the recent events that have 
raised havoc in American thinking and in 
middle-eastern affairs. 

Another source has indirectly attacked the 
right of American Jews to express them- 
selves on this subject domestically. While 
for some time we have known the extent 
of the hate campaign launched against not 
only Israel but American Jews by official 
representatives of certain Arab nations, it 
is significant that on January 16, in a docu- 
mented article by Guy Richards and Jeffrey 
Roche in the New York Journal-American, 
the full extent of this unholy pressure is 
described. We shall never be guilty of tell- 
ing Americans, be they Jews or of any other 
religious persuasion, that they must agree 
with us. We shall, however, persist in our 
own right to express our views to the great- 
est degree of our intelligence in matters 
that affect our beloved country and that 
concern us most intimately. 


On the eve of this conference I had occa- 
sion to read a monograph on the life of one 
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of the early presidents of B’nai B'rith, Simon 
Wolf, as prepared by Esther and David 
Panitz. It reminded me of similar incur- 
sions into the rights of man when Wolf, in 
his extraordinarily capable fashion, made 
certain representations to the White House 
in what has historically become known as 
the “ill-conceived order No. 11,” on the very 
eve of the presidential campaign of 1864. 
He was attacked for having had the gall to 
intervene in a matter of great concern in the 
midst of the War Between the States. His 
statement, made at a time when we had not 
yet advanced in the preservation of human 
dignity and human and civil rights to the 
point we-now have reached, I repeat to the 
American Council for Judaism, to our Arab 
detractors, and to anyone else who may ques- 
tion this or any similar conference: ‘‘We are 
not Jews except to God; we are to the coun- 
try what Mrs. Smith, Jones, and Brown are— 
citizens. We seek no tolerance from anyone 
in this age of progress and ennobling hu- 
manity. Tolerance is for slaves, not for hu- 
manity.” 

I would add one more thing to the repre- 
sentatives of the Arab nations who have en- 
tered into this fray on our domestic front. 
An effort seems to be in the making to sug- 
gest that American Jewry is against the 
Arab nations. This insinuation would imply 
that Egypt and others are not only at war 
with Israel, but with those Americans who 
are Jews, save the few to whom I have re- 
ferred who are openly anti-Israel. This is 
utter nonsense. When the United States of 
America influenced Great Britain to evacu- 
ate the Suez, what substantial segment of 
American Jewry opposed Egypt’s return to 
Gignity? When have we in any official or in- 
dividual sense opposed our country’s eco- 
nomic aid to this and other lands? One 
would have to be a fool of the first order not 
to favor a friendly relationship between our 
great country and the Arab nations. All 
that we have ever urged is that such friend- 
ship should not be bought in the open mar- 
ket at the expense of a friend, Israel. Even 
Israel and all nations believing in democ- 
racy and freedom profit from a relationship 
of an Arab world oriented to the West and 
not to the East. 

Pro-Arab or any other propaganda which 
suggests that American Jewry is against the 
Arab world does untold damage to its own 
cause and shocks the intelligence of think- 
ing people. This is not the issue in the 
Middle East. 

The transformation, wrought practically 
in a moment by the Russo-Czech-Egyptian 
arms transaction, has naturally created a 
substantial measure of chaos and confusion. 
In the midst of such uncertainty some very 
dangerous ideas gain currency. What I have 
said to you now is one of them. Perhaps left 
alone they would tend to dissipate them- 
selves. But left alone they might also serve 
to substitute unreal issues for those that 
are truly at stake in the problem of the 
Middle East. Time is of the essence. This 
being true, the real issue should be faced. 

The real issue is in a measure presented 
in the reported statement of Premier Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, as contained in the New York 
Times of January 17, on the occasion of the 
presentation of a new constitution to the 
people of Egypt. I quote first from Premier 
Nasser’s own speech: “From the Atlantic to 
the Persian Gulf there is but one Arab na- 
tion, which no one will succeed in dividing 
again. After World War II part of the Arab 
heart was snatched from the Arab body. To- 
day Arabs from the Atlantic to the Persian 
Gulf will cooperate in restoring that part. 
Today’s constitution is the beginning of a 
structure toward this end.” I now quote 
from the observation by the author of the 
article, Osgood Caruthers: 

“The latter was a reference to Egypt's con- 
tention that the Israeli created their state 
out of land they seized from the rightful 
Arab owners and the avowed intention of 
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—. and other Arab States to regain that 
This is a polite way of identifying th 
basic issue in the Middle East which ig 
or peace. Does America and the die 
Western Powers have a stake in this? “d 
we, as Americans, face this prospect witho 
concern? Let me quote once again ron 
a January 16 London dispatch of the a 
servative Daily Telegraph which seems om 
well to understand the truth of the preq; : 
ment. 

“It is of vital importance for the United 
States, Britain, and France to make a fr 
pronouncement they will intervene canes 
either an Arab or Israeli aggressor jn the 
event of war. 

“It is clear that the main question before 
the forthcoming Anglo-American conference 
in Washington will be how to maintain Peace 
and stability in the Middle East. * * « 

“The main preoccupation of all Israel's 
neighbors is her extermination, and the 
prospects of any sort of compromise are re. 
mote. If the West cannot now make a real 
peace, it can still prevent war. 

“A firm pronouncement by the three sig. 
natories of the 1950 declaration that they 
will intervene against either an Arab or an 
Israeli aggressor would not be a bluf. 
Nothing else can hold the ring until fears 
Jessen and tempers cool.” 

One other reference in this statesmanlike 
pronouncement is of major significance, 
The Telegraph noted that there have been 
suggestions that all would be well if only 
Fgypt’s Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser's 
“friendship can be secured,” and com- 
mented, “certainly much has been done to 
secure it, but without avail.” 

The concluding observation to which I 
make reference is vital in our thinking, It 
follows: 

“Our view of priorities is to guard first 
against the Communist menace—his (Nas- 
ser’s) is to liquidate first what he would 
call the Israeli menace.” 


I do not pose as an expert on the techni- 
calities of international commitments and 
pacts. I know only that whether it is done 
by unilateral security treaties or pacts, in 
which the United States and Israel and Arab 
nations that wish it are secured against ag- 
gression, or whether it is done, as suggested, 
in tripartite fashion, it must be done and 
with teeth. Treaties and balances in mili- 
tary strength may not be the heroic achieve- 
ment of immediate peace, but they are the 
only combination that has been devised thus 
far to prevent war in this current chaotic 
struggle between East and West. This poli- 
cy, so successful elsewhere, should not be 
withheld from the Middle East just because 
Israel is one of the exposed parties. To my 
mind in foreign affairs this is the issue. 


The United States and the Western 
Powers have an indescribably vital stake in 
the peace and economic growth of the Mid- 
dle East. We cannot and must not in our 
own interest permit Egypt or the Arab na- 
tions to become so strong in military 
strength as to be tempted to wipe out what 
they call “their menace, Israel.” Until this 
balance is reestablished by appropriate de- 
fensive military provision and _ operative 
agreements, the hope for the ultimate aim— 
peace—becomes vain and elusive. 

In this framework it is that we gather to 
help in the thinking of our great country in 
the best tradition of American citizenship 
to establish a forthright and effective policy 
that will prevent war. In this first step 
all right-thinking Americans should find the 
essence of a measure of hope that good sense 
may be restored to the Middle East and that 
Arab nations and Israel alike in such an &t- 
mosphere will one with the other, throug 
negotiation and discussion, ‘find a formula 
for the greatest of gifts that an Almighty 


just peace. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the cit- 
jens of Kansas City, Mo., take great 
pride in the brilliant record achieved in 
recent years by their police department. 
puring the adjournment of Congress, I 
observed at firsthand the operations of 
this dedicated and able law-enforcement 
organization. I was enormously. im- 
pressed by the energy, enthusiasm, and 
effectiveness of every person concerned, 
from the president of the board of police 
commissioners to the newest member of 


the force. : 

What has been accomplished in Kansas 
City is best revealed by the ‘following 
facts: From 1952 to 1954 the national 
crime rate rose 22.6 percent. In Kansas 
City the 2 years revealed a 20.5-percent 
decrease. I understand that the latter 
trend continued during 1955. 

There follows an address entitled 
“One-Man Car Patrol,” by the out- 
standingly able chief of police of Kansas 
City, Bernard C. Brannon. The address 
was made before the 62d annual confer- 
ence of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police on October 3, 1955, in 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

In the broad sweep of time, it has been 
but yesterday that the prevailing opinion 
held the world to be flat, with the horizon’s 
end promising a sudden drop into bottom- 
less chaos of old cosmogonies. Those who 
held to other theories were scoffed at and 
challenged. for proof. 

The proof was forthcoming when the 
bolder explorers of the seas did not drop off 
the table edge of the world. Old convictions 
died and new beliefs were substituted. An- 
other shackle of progress was cut away. 
But even if it had developed that the world 
was not a sphere, those who sailed over the 
edge into the void of nothingness would still 
have resolved the issue through experimenta- 
tion. 

Thus it has always been that man has 
hunted for truth, for facts that prove or 
disprove a given proposition. From the mas- 
sive controversies of the universe to the sim- 
ple, detailed issues of daily life, the process 
of solution and progress has been theory 
supported by experimentation. We seldom 
fail to derive ultimate benefit from efforts 
aimed at discovery of truth. ‘ 

It has been so in our police world. Our 
Progress has been predicated on the formula 
of discovering needs, formulating theories 
of solution, and testing them out. As each 
of us gather facts that may be helpful to the 
other, it is incumbent on us to pass our 
findings along. One of the best ways to de- 
termine what is going on around us in the 
‘aw enforcement profession is to encourage 
ee fellow worker to stand up and tell his 

tory. 

I need that encouragement today, for I am 
about to report on and briefly discuss the 
controversial issue of one-man patrol cars. 
4s I do so I recall the admonition, “It is bet- 
ter to be silent and thought a fool than to 
open your big mouth and remove all doubt.” 
Yet I will assume the risk with the hope that 
I might receive your valuable advice while 
offering some enlightenment on the issue. 
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In June, 1953, Kansas City, Mo’s., police 
department first tested the one-man patrol 
car. We had always operated with two-man 
crews. It was the beginning of a plan that 
would eventually see a complete change- 
over from 2- to l1-man patrol. Some 6 
months lateg, after prolonged study and 
consideration, the transition on a citywide, 
24-hour basis, was effected. This was De- 
cember 1, 1953. 

I well realize the one-man patrol car idea 
is not new. It has been used in smaller 
cities and towns for many years, sometimes 
by choice but often through necessity. 
Modified forms of one-man patrol cars have 
been and are being used in some of our larger 
law enforcement agencies. But to my 
knowledge, Kansas City, Mo., was the largest 
municipality ever to inaugurate a 100-per- 
cent change to the one-man patrol car sys- 
tem. This should prove of interest, for we 
were surprised to find that there was little 
or no factual information, accurately com- 
piled statistics, from large cities that proved 
or disproved the issue of 1- and 2-man Cars. 

To be sure, there was an abundance of 
personal opinions pro and con, but with 
few exceptions those opinions were not 
based upon comparative data gathered over 
a reasonable length of time. The safety 
factor of the individual officer was often the 
foundation of adamant opinion, with cer- 
tain incidents of tragedy affecting the police 
executive's overall views. Also, the tendency 
to support one’s administrative decision as 
to the use of 1- or 2-man patrol cars seemed 
to background some opinions. 

Modern surveys reveal that the proponents 
of one-man patrol cars are in the minority. 
Some daytime use, especially in residential 
areas where the workload is light, is about 
the extent to which most larger cities have 
gone into the use of one-man patrol cars. 

Here are some of the objections to one- 
man patrol cars voiced by police administra- 
tors: The safety of the officer is definitely 
impaired; it is impossible to drive and ade- 
quately observe at the same time; it is im- 
possible to drive at high speeds and use the 
radio or firearms effectively; the lone patrol- 
man is inclined to overlook suspicious per- 
sons and conditions simply because he is 
alone; it is difficult and hazardous to effect 
an arrest with only one officer; it is dan- 
gerous to bring in a prisoner alone; with 
one-man cars all calls have to be screened 
to determine the risk involved, and more 
than one car sent to the scene, leaving other 
areas unpoliced; there is too much time off 
the air because of personal needs of the 
officer; and the average officer simply does 
not like to ride alone. 

Proponents of one-man cars have said: 
One-man cars provide equal or better police 
service for less money; more Officers are 
available to operate more Cars or perform 
other needed police duties; police surveil- 
lance is increased; more cars add to a feeling 
of public security; there is no distracting 
conversation or personality clashes with fel- 
low officers; the lone patrolman does not take 
unnecessary chances, is more alert, and hence 
safer; the officer knows he will get credit 
where credit is due and works harder; self- 
reliance develops and argues for a stronger 
and finer police officer; the officer is more 
courteous and builds better public relations. 

Because of the variables involved, such as 
the location, size, popylation, and other par- 
ticular law-enforcement problems of a city 
or area, it is impossible and inadvisable to 
confidently take sides. However, since there 
is a dirth of substantial supporting facts, 
the mere reporting of our experience in Kan- 
sas City may be a contribution more solid 
than opinion alone. 

Why we made our decision to use one- 
man cars, how it was made, and the operat- 
ing results, are questions that have been 
asked by many police departments here in 
the United States and in other countries. 
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Because fact finding on an acceptable basis 
requires the passage of time, we were forced 
to delay answering many of the inquiries, 
But perhaps it is now the time to do so. 

For a moment I would like to go back to 
the days not so long ago when police patrol- 
ling was accomplished on foot. Even then 
decisions had to be made as to whether .a 
certain beat should be covered alone or by 
Officers in pairs. In the tougher, more dan- 
gerous parts of town, where, as we would 
say today, the workload or number of police 
incidents were high, patrolmen often worked 
in teams. But the vast majority of beats 
saw the officer patrolling alone. 

With the advent of the automobile and 
its application to police patrol, it developed 
that at least two men to a car were thought 
necessary to get the Job done. There were 
good reasons for this thinking. Patrol areas 
were increased in size as the cities spread 
out, separating the officer from his fellow 
patrolman by miles instead of blocks. 
Where he could formerly call for assistance 
by voice, whistle, or nightstick pounding on 
the pavement, now, riding alone some dis- 
tance away, he would be cut off from his 
fellow patrolman in neighboring patrol area. 

So the motorized patrolman had to have 
his help with him. If only there were some 
way the officer could summon immediate as- 
sistance. A way came. A great boon to law 
enforcement—the radio. As it developed 
from l-way communication to 2-way, and 
then to 3-way, or car-to-car, many police ad- 
ministrators came to the thinking that it was 
time to reappraise patrolling tactics. 

Somewhat like the advent of the telephone 
in the home, a means of contact with the 
outside world, the radio gave the motorized 
patrolman a new link with his fellow officer 
and a new sense of confidence. “The-distance 
barrier had been cracked. The patrol cars 
were brought closer together in point of ef- 
fective coassistance than had been the foot 
patrolman of yesterday. Those who earlier 
advocated the one-man patrol car now spoke 
in louder voice. If the patrol areas could be 
reduced in size, bringing the cars physically 
closer together, and with newly developed 
car-to-car radio communications, why 
couldn’t the patrolman ride alone with 
safety and effectiveness? 

It was only after exhaustive study and 
consultation among veteran police officers 
that Kansas City made its decision to move 
to one-man patrol cars. The sole objective 
was to obtain greater police service without 
(1) increasing the hazards of police employ- 
ment by adversely affecting the personal 
safety of the officer, without (2) increasing 
the individual workload of the officer beyond 
fair and reasonable standards, and without 
(3) increasing operating costs beyond nor- 
mal budgetary limitations. 

I was deeply concerned for the safety of 
the individual officer, and this was our grav- 
est problem. After much study and consid- 
eration it was concluded that if the patrol- 
man was physically and mentally prepared, 
adequately trained and thoroughly schooled 
in strict compliance with our selected one- 
man car procedure, and assigned to a smaller 
patrol area with a workload determined by 
new calculations, the question of personal 
safety would be favorably resolved. 

We considered such factors as the average 
age of our patrolmen, whether they were 
young enough to grasp the new idea and 
support it. A reexamination of their in- 
tellectual level as indicative of ability to as- 
sume added responsibilities and to compre- 
hend fully the detailed procedures to be fol- 
lowed was made. Supervisory officers were 
consulted and closely checked to determine 
whether they would be able to support the 
system without openly or latently offering 
opposition due to preformed personal 
prejudice. 

Need for the establishment of special train- 
ing programs was early recognized. Both 
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the patrolman and supervisor would have 
to receive extensive instructions in one-man 
car procedure and technique. The radio 
dispatchers became keymen in the success 
of the operation. Their appraisal of police 
calls was vital, and they, too, needed special 
training and complete understanding of 
their added duties. 

While it was contemplated that the trial 
and error method would have to be the great 
teacher, we were determined to do all within 
our power to foresee and anticipate the mis- 
takes that could be made, and to correct 
them before they had a chance to happen. 
Several years ago under our two-man car 
operations a police officer was shot and killed 
while seated in the police car beside his 
partner, and while in the process of stopping 
a car for a routine traffic violation. Other 
than the sorrow of the department arising 
from the tragedy, and the criticism of the 
technique of the officers in stopping the car, 
there was an acceptance of the incident as 
one of risks of the police service. The two- 
man car patrol system was not blamed, yet 
it could well have been, for the single officer 
might have been more alert. I have no 
doubt, however, that if the tragedy occurred 
during one-man car operations, the patrol 
system would have been blamed. Police 
and public reaction to scrap the system 
would swell up to the bursting point. This 
risk was recognized in our decision. We 
knew that regardless of our preparation an 
unforeseen happening could wreck our plans. 

Kansas City is divided into three large 
police districts broken up into patrol areas 
or beats. Under the 2-man patrol car 
system we had 24 such patrol areas, each 
with 1 car and 2 patrolmen. It was never 
contemplated that these old patrol areas 
would be left as they were and that a l-man 
car would be substituted for the 2-man car. 

At no time have I felt, nor do I now feel, 
that the one-man car system of patrol can 
ofier any improvement over the two-man 
system unless the patrol area is reduced in 
size and the patrolmen moved closer to- 
gether. Neither should it be attempted with- 
out the finest of radio facilities and espe- 
cially car-to-car communications. 

Therefore, the most important aspect of 
Kansas City’s change to one-man cars was a 
redistricting of the 24 patrol areas into 42 
ereas. The new areas followed the census 
tract lines as nearly as possible so as to 
provide material from government sources 
of value to the patrolman in orientation for 
his area. 

The average size of the patrol areas was 
reduced from 3.4 square miles to 1.9 square 
miles. In effect, this was a reduction of 
patrol areas by about half. It might roughly 
be said that the workload of each patrol area 
was also cut in half, and that one patrolman 
was assigned to each of the halves. Observe 
that the patrolman was not riding his old 
patrol area alone—-his fellow officer was still 
there, but in an additional car. 

To me, this is the secret of success in 
Kansas City’s application of the one-man 
patrol system. You will see, then, that it is 
not an economy measure. Actually, it costs 
more money to operate. The police admin- 
istrator should obviously be prepared for in- 
creased costs, for more automobiles are need- 
ed, more gas and oil, more car repair and 
maintenance will be needed, and more equip- 
ment must be provided. The economy ef- 
fected is the purchase of more police service 
without the employment of more patrolmen. 

To assign two-man crews to.the current 
patrol areas in Kansas City would require 
an additional salary expenditure of $592,800 
per year, and $45,600 in uniforms and equip- 
ment. 

We needed 20 additional cars for the one- 
man patrol. By setting up a motor pool 
we acquired some automobiles from other 
units of the department, but 16 additional 
cars were purchased new. Together with 
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equipment, this cost was $50.018.78. Auto- 
mobile maintenance costs, excluding de- 
preciation, were $222,291.79 in 1954, as com- 
pared with $163,461.25 during two-man car 
operations in 1952. Our comparison years are 
1952, which was the last full year of opera- 
tion under the two-man patrol, and 1954, the 
first full year under the one-man system. 
1953 was the transition year, as I have said, 
the first six months of which were still total 
two-man car operations. 

So the cost for additional cars and equip- 
ment together with maintenance increased 
27 percent. The total number of motor cars 
subject to maintenance increased in num- 
ber from 128 to 148, or 14 percent. As a 
natural corollary to the acquisition of more 
vehicles, the item of depreciation increased 
from $46,947.53 to $72,514.87. Added to the 
maintenance costs, the total increase in 1954 
over 1952 was $87,939.76. 

In explanation of the increased mainte- 
nance costs, other than the normal expec- 
tancy arising from 20 more vehicles being 
placed in patrol work and the rise in prices 
occurring during the 2-year period, was the 
increase in the number of miles traveled. 
In 1952, the two-man patrol covered 
1,277,762 miles; in 1954, the one-man patrol 
car traveled 2,777,460 miles, a numerical in- 
crease of 1,499,698 miles, or 117.4 percent. 
This amazing increase in activity was viewed 
favorably by the department in light of 
results. 

You are certainly entitled to ask the 
$87,000 question: What were the results? 
To me they are little short of amazing. 

Referring to the annual bulletins of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigaticn, I find that 
the national crime rate rose 22.6 percent 
from 1952 to 1954. In Kansas City, Mo., 
the 2 years revealed a 20.5 decrease. All of 
our statistics are carefully kept in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Uniform 
Crime Reports as requested by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Thus far this year our crime rate continues 
to decrease. For the first 6 months of 1955, 
as compared with the first 6 months of 1953 
(under two-man car patrol), there has been 
a 36.6 percent decrease in part I classification 
offenses. 

All along the line patrol activity has in- 
creased. There are more arrests, more 
checks of buildings, and stricter traffic en- 
forcement. Our patrol cars were painted 
solid white with large black letters to identi- 
fy them as police vehicles. More conspicu- 
ous and in greater numbers, the patrol cars 
are noticed with greater frequency by the 
public. The pubiic reaction has been good. 
Time in answering calls for police service has 
been cut by one-third. 

We have had no Officer fatalities attributed 
to one-man car operations. Personal inju- 
ries to Officers present no problem. Incidents 
of resisting arrest have not increased in pro- 
portion to the step-up activity, and for the 
first 6 months of this year such incidents 
have decreased 13.7 percent over the cor- 
responding period in 1953. 

We will continue to compile statistics to 
prove or disprove the value of one-man patrol 
cars. Such data will be made pubiic. 

Kansas City, Mo., is a growing, expanding 
municipality with a diversified population 
approaching 500,000. It is the hub of a 
metropolitan area of a million persons. 
Presently 81.72 square miles in area, it will 
reach 129.83 square miles within the next 
3 years through annexations that have al- 
ready been voted. It is geographically the 
largest city in Missouri, and is second in 
population to St. Louis. Surrounded by 
penal institutions, possessing a great railroad 
center, and being the headquarters for one 
of the countries largest airlines, it is a city 
of increasing congestion and activity. There 
is every potential for crime that normally 
exists in every city of the United States. 
Our past history reveals heavily publicized 
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blots of police failure and criminal Activity 
I say this to you so that you will understan, 
that we are not a city where crimina] Activity 
would tend to decline without goog reason, 
I believe that one of the most important re, 
sons for the declining crime rate js the 
institution of the one-man car patro} 
operated as I have described. 

We will be happy and proud to Supply 
any further information you may desire. We 
consider it your right to inquire and oy 
duty to answer. z 


Remarks of Senator James H. Duff, R. 
publican, of Pennsylvania, at Confe. 
ence of Jewish Organizations, January 
18, 1956, Shoreham Hotel, Washingtoy 
D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp,! 
include the following address: 


It can no longer be gainsaid that the dark. 
ening clouds in the Near East are the early 
portents of a storm that could burst in tha 
area with completely devastating violence, 

There is every evidence that the Com- 
munists have concluded that the Near East is 
the soft spot that now presents the most 
promising opportunities for exploitation in 
the characteristic Communist way. 

In determining how to deal with this 
critical situation, it is important to bear in 
mind that in the years intervening since the 
end of World War II the Communists, by 
methods similar to those now being en- 
ployed in the Near East, have brought under 
their domination seven hundred million peo- 
ples and one-quarter of the whole surface 
of the earth, and with this, enormous 
material resources, inciuding those vital to 
supplement the particular deficiencies which 
the Communist world has so far suffered 
trom the lack of. The implication of the 
successful continuation of such methods is 
too clear to require elaboration. 

It is of no avail at this late hour to (ly 
over past spilt milk. But possibly a realiz- 
tion of how that milk was spilt may be it- 
structive in dealing.with the present Col- 
stantly mounting crisis. Failure to act 
1949, when Israel had won a decisive victoly 
against’ the Arab States, has resulted, #8 
such delay always does, in making infinitely 
more difficult the resolution of the problem 

At that time, had treaties been definitized 
and a modus operandi established, there 
would have been no crisis today. 


As might reasonably have been expected 
the Communists have shifted from one tack 
to another in dealing with this situation, 
studied to create confusion, and done eveély- 
thing in their power to prevent a peacefu 
and fair solution of the difficulties in that 
area. 

Hardly a day passes without some Ne 
move by the Communists to keep the whole 
situation upset and to make it increasing) 
difficult to deal with. Only today a dispatch 
out of London indicates that Czechoslovakis 
has offered cheap Communist arms to At- 
ghanistan, an immensely important spot on 
the flank of the Baghdad Pact Defense All- 
ance. Other moves of the same character 
can with assurance be expected. All © 
which indicates that this vitally critica! are 
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free world has been selected by the 
nists for the embarrassment of the 

West and the continuous further march of 
the communistic infiltration and expansion. 

This complicated and aggravated situation 
in the Near East, especially between Israel 
and Egypt, poses the greatest possible threat 
to world peace. Too little and too late is a 
sure invitation to Communist aggression as 
was proven both in Korea and in Indo-China. 

Formosa is not the only place where it was 
necessary for the free world to draw a line 
and say: “No further.” 

It was always the dream of Imperialist 
Russia under the czars to extend the domain 
of Russia eastward to the Pacific—a dream 
realized under the Communists. It was as 
well the dream of Imperialist Russia to ex- 
tend their domain from the Mediterranean 
and the Dardanelles eastward to the Persian 
Gulf. There is every reason to believe that 
the intention of the Communists to realize 
this second ambition is as definite as was the 
first. There can be no doubt that the free 
world cannot possibly permit this expansion 
to be realized. And yet the Israel-Arab dis- 
pute is on the very doorstep of that expan- 
sion. 

Consequently it would seem that it was in 
the enlightened self-interest of the free 
world to put a period to this expansion now 
before it expands beyond control so as to 
threaten the peace of the world. 

The policy of the United States is to wage 
peace, not war. The policy of the Commu- 
nists is to wage war, and not peace. The 
sure way to play into their hands, to make 
it easier for them to gain their ends, is to 
yacillate at a time when decisive action is 
necessary and it seems to me that this is 
the time for decisive action in the Near East. 
Certainly that problem will not be settled 
inthe United Nations. It will not be settled 
at all except by the definite and united ac- 
tion of the United States, Britain, and France. 
That was true in 1949. Itis true today. It 
will continue to be true until the situation 
develops into a crisis that may be unresolv- 
able except by conflict. That conflict must 
be prevented. 

Speaking as an individual, the only prac- 
tical solution for this problem is for the free 
world to guarantee the existing borders be- 
tween the disputants, to offset arms to Egypt 
by arms to Israel—not to encourage an arms 
race but to maintain a proper balance be- 
tween them. 


Vacillation can only result in ultimate 
disaster. Decisive action now is the answer. 


To the answer that this is dangerous pro- 
cedure, the reply is: Of course, it is danger- 
ous. Everything is dangerous unless the 
Communists are permitted to have their own 
free way. To guarantee these boundaries at 
this time instead of allowing the Communist 
infiltration and expansion might very well 
be the means of preventing another local 
war of enormous strategic importance where 
ultimately we would be compelled to inter- 
fere. Therefore, the risk would be no greater 
how than later and it very reasonably might 
be expected to stabilize a situation that 
would otherwise be completely out of hand. 

By the very nature of current events, it 
must be clear that we are living in a tre- 
mendously dangerous and explosive world. 
And it will continue to be dangerous and 
explosive until the Communists are made to 
entena unmistakably that the time has 
oo when we will act and not talk when 

ey continue in a course that unimpeded 
can lead to disaster both to us and free 
People everywhere. 
ae conclusion, the time has come when 

eve got to say to the Communists: “You've 


got to sto i ’ 
it now.” p this and you’ve got to stop 
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Art for Whose Sake? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Iam happy that many patriotic 
people and organizations are exposing 
the hoax of modern art. I wish it were 
possible for every student in America to 
read the following article. I commend it 
to the attention of every Member of 
Congress: 

ART FOR WHOSE SAKE? 
(By Esther Julia Pels) 


In the story “The Emperor’s Clothes,” by 
Hans Christian Anderson, the Emperor, stark 
naked, marches proudly down the street be- 
tween rows of his people. The admiring 
crowds murmur their appreciation of his 
beautiful new robes, their soft coloring, and 
their magnificent texture. Two thieves pre- 
tending to be tailors had convinced the Em- 
peror that they could weave for him the 
most beautiful rope in the whole world, but 
that the cloth could only be seen by wise and 
intelligent people. 

With huge sums of money obtained from 
the gullible and vain Emperor, they pre- 
tended to weave these beautiful new tex- 
tures. So skillful had they been in convinc- 
the palace retainers that failure to appreciate 
their handiwork would brand one as having 
no taste, that not a single courtier had dared 
to raise his voice to protest against what 
was obviously a swindle. So, while the gulli- 
ble Emperor marched down the street naked, 
the perpetrators of the hoax rolled on the 
palace floor in helpless laughter at the suc- 
cess of their scheme. 

If the beloved Danish weaver of children’s 
fairy tales were alive today, he would be 
astonished to see that his delightful fable 
has been taken over literally by swindlers 
in the field of so-called modern art. Here 
we find an identical parallel—the perpetra- 
tors of the hoax of modern art have gen- 
erally convinced the gullible that failure to 
appreciate their new forms of art expres- 
sion brands one as hopelessly unintelligent 
and behind the times. In fact, the situation 
is almost identical in that blank canvas is 
actually exhibited as art. 

This may sound very funny, but the 
sickening story of decadence, perversion, and 
revolutionary purpose behind the introduc- 
tion of modern art to America is far from 
humorous. So-called modern art had its 
origin in socially sick and decadent European 
art circles before the First World War. From 
them sprung Cubism, Dadaism, Futurism, 
Symbolism, Expressionism, etc. In the social 
ferment that was to produce communism, 
fascism, and nazism, there arose artists who 
plotted to use art as a means of power over 
the masses. Since its inception, modern art 
has been revolutionary, not in the sense of 
bringing new beauty and craftsmanship to 
the world, but in the deliberate turning of 
the human mind from what is true, good, and 
beautiful to the contemplation and worship 
of ugliness, disordered visions of madness, 
social protest, and the use of esoteric and 
occult symbols for reality. 

Alii over Europe the revolutionaries, the 
dabblers in the occult, and the demented 
overturned the traditional forms of beauty 
and art. They boldly proclaimed themselves 
the new elite of the world of art. They 
formed into tight little groups, issued mani- 
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festoes, and tirelessly promoted their new art 
forms. 

In 1920 the Dadaists held their most spec- 
tacular exhibition under the direction of Max 
Ernst, the artist. The entrance to the ex- 
hibition, which was held in Munich, was 
through a public urinal. A young girl 
dressed in white, as if for her first Com- 
munion, recited obscene poems in a loud 
voice. A feature of this early Dada exhibi- 
tion was an aquarium full of blood-red fluid 
in which were an alarm clock, a lock of 
hair, and an arm carved in wood. Visitors 
also were invited to take an axe and chop 
at a large block of wood. 

The general impression created by this in- 
sane exhibit was to convince the ordinary 
visitor that he too had gone mad. Indeed, 
some of the visitors did go mad in the sense 
of outraged anger. They seized the axe and 
proceeded to chop down the whole Dada 
exhibition before the police arrived. The 
Dadaists were elated—they had proved their 
point that the whole world was in a state of 
complete madness. 

The Dadaists were not alone in unleasing 
perversion and madness on the world. In 
June of 1936 the Surrealists held an exhibi- 
tion in London. The noted British novelist, 
J. B. Priestley reviewed it for a London 
paper. He said in part: 

“The Surrealists stand for violence and 
neurotic unreason. They are truly decadent. 
You catch a glimpse behind them of the 
deepening twilight of the barbarism that 
may soon blot out the sky until at last hu- 
manity finds itself in another long night.” 

Prophetic words written almost 20 years 
ago. Part and parcel of those helping to 
bring on the long night were the following 
artists: 

J. T. Baargeld, founder of the Dadaists 
who helped establish the Communist Party 
in the Rhineland. 

Filippo T. Marinetti, founder of the Fu- 
turists. He was a friend of Mussolini, and 
was proclaimed the cultural leader of the 
Italian Fascists after their seizure of power. 
Marinetti proclaimed: “Man has no more 
significance than a stone.” 

Vassily Kandinsky, leader of the Expres- 
sionists. Kandinsky, who was born in Rus- 
sia, studied painting in Germany. He was 
a@ mediocre painter until he discovered Ex- 
pressionism. This theory of painting was 
that painting in a trance would produce 
visions of the unconscious on the canvas. 
This was supposed to produce a like state of 
trance on the part of the spectator. The 
followers of Kandinsky in Germany were 
known as the Blue Knights. In 1914 he re- 
turned to Russia. He was a friend of Trot- 
sky, and after the revolution he and his 
pals sought to dominate the Russian art 
world. For a while they succeeded. They 
created their own workshops and art organi- 
zations. Kandinsky became the director of 
the Museum of Pictorial Culture in Moscow. 
He helped establish museums throughout 
Russia. But his triumph was shortlived. 

A smarter and far greater Communist, V. 
I. Lenin, was watching the newly developing 
Bolshevik art movement. Master of revolu- 
tionary techniques himself, Lenin saw in the 
art of Kandinsky and his associates just an- 
other way of subverting the masses through 
distortion and neuroticism. The Russian 
masses which Lenin had chosen to conquer 
for socialism, had to face cold, hard, reality— 
neuroticism and decadent distortions were 
for people outside of Russia whom Lenin 
hoped to soften up and demoralize for later 
conquest. Kandinsky was kicked out of 
Russia by Lenin in 1921, and the Expres- 
sionist leader returned to Germany. A few 
years later he was brought to the United 
States by Katherine Dreier, an aging but 
active leftwinger from Brooklyn. 
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Kandinsky, former cultural commissar in 
Bolshevik Russia, believe it or not, became 
vice president of the Société Anonyme in 
New York 2 years later. This was an inter- 
national association set up in 1920 by the 
same Katherine Dreier for the promotion of 
the study of progressive art in America. 
There is no reason to believe that Kandinsky, 
who had failed to establish his revolutionary 
art form in Russia, had abandoned his ideas 
or plans when he got to this country. 

In a speech entitled ‘Modern Art Shackled 
to Communism’ Congressman DONDERO of 
Michigan said: 

“The Société Anonyme according to the 
American Art Annual was first organized as 
the Museum of Modern Act. The Museum 
ef Modern Art founded in 1920, officered in 
1923 and for years thereafter by Kandinsky, 
Russian commissar of the isms becomes 
crystallized in 1929 as the present Museum of 
Modern Art. As an enduring link between 
the two, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., member of the 
board of directors of Société Anonyme, is the 
director of the present Museum of Modern 
Art.” 

The way was open for the virus of the 
foreign-spawned isms to be injected into 
the bloodstream of American culture, and it 
was. Books written by or about the leaders 
of social protest in the art world were pub- 
lished or sold by the Museum of Modern 
Art. The art critics of liberal and radical 
magazines praised to the skies the daubs and 
monstrosities of the new school artists. They 
employed a gibberish even more incompre- 
hensible than the alleged paintings they so 
lavishly praised. Even more fantastic were 
the prices asked for some of this abstract 
junk. 

Abstract art offered the Communists a 
quick route to fame and fortune. It dis- 
pensed with the long training and talent de- 
manded by traditional painting. A few 


daubs of paint on a canvas called abstract 


art could be boosted and pushed as great art. 
Many of the newly rich were eager to emu- 
late an older generation of millionnaire art 
patrons. Most of the great works of art of 
past centuries have been acquired by mu- 
seums or families of great wealth. There- 
fore, it became tremendously chic to pur- 
chase works of unknown artists and to be- 
come a patron and defender of the new cul- 
ture. 

On the other hand, the average American 
under no such delusions derived no pleasure 
or inspiration from the new art forms. The 
spectator felt uneasy and bewildered look- 
ing at paintings that conveyed neither beau- 
ty nor sense. Nevertheless, like the emper- 
or’s courtiers they were easily cowed into si- 
Jence because they feared the ridicule which 
the so-called critics and defenders of the new 
isms would heap upon them. 


This was not an American art movement. 
At practically all of these American exhibi- 
tions, even today, the names of the same 
leaders of European modern art appear over 
and over again—Salvador Dali, Max Ernst, 
Pablo Picasso, Miro, Paul Klee, Tanguy, 
Chagall, De Chirico, et cetra. 

The wedge of confusion having been driven 
home, a new phase was started. William Z. 
Foster, veteran Communist leader, made this 
significant admission in the New Masses in 
1946: 

“There must be a clear understanding 
that art is a weapon in the class struggle. 
Not only is art a weapon, but a very potent 
one as well. Moreover, rising revolutionary 
social classes instinctively realize the im- 
portance of art as a social weapon and have 
always forged their own art and used it to 
challenge that of the existing ruling class.” 

The Communists had started to organize 
and exploit artists in the early 1930’s by 
setting up fronts along cultural lines. One 
of the most notorious was the John Reed 
Club, named in honor of an early Amer- 
ican Communist, John Reed, who had died 
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in Russia shortly after the Bolshevik seiz- 
ure of power and had been buried with full 
red honors in the Kremlin wall. Also active 
in New York was the artists union. Organ- 
ized in 1933 by unemployed artists working 
on Federal arts projects, a part of the Fed- 
eral relief program, it was supermilitant. 
On May 1, the Communist holiday, it called 
upon all artists to come out into the streets, 
to don chisel and brush, and march shoulder 
to shoulder with his fellow workers toward 
the future. 

These artists were primarily interested in 
art as Communist and revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Federal and State art projects set 
up to alleviate unemployment and distress 
offered wonderful opportunities to get paid, 
with taxpayers’ money, for daubing revo- 
lutionary propaganda on public property 
walls. They violently resisted all controls, 
which they called censorship. 

These founders and early members of the 
John Reed Clubs and artists union can be 
found today as favored and prominentiy 
displayed artists in many museums through- 
out the United States. The names of these 
same artists appear over and over again as 
sponsors or supporters of literally dozens of 
Communist fronts during the past 20 years. 

William Gropper was one of the founders 
of the John Reed Club as well as a founder 
of Artists Equity in 1947. According to Con- 
gressman DONDERO, “Artists Equity Associa- 
tion lists practically all the notorious red 
artists in the country.” Gropper was pres- 
ent in 1930 at an international Communist 
conference on art in Kharkov, Russia, set 
up to bring American artists under Comin- 
tern conirol. The sabotaging of American 
art was the direct outcome of this confer- 
ence. In a cable to Moscow in 1932 Gropper 
reported to his Soviet masters the accom- 
plishments of American Communists in the 
struggle for world socialism: 

“T have held exhibitions of cartoons, 
drawings, and paintings on the imperialist 
war and the defense of the Soviet Union 
throughout the west coast of the United 
States like Berkeley, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles in California, and in galleries in 
New York City. At present I am at work 
on a mural painting to be exhibited in the 
Museum of Modern Art, which thousands of 
people visit weekly and I shall register my 
protest by exposing the war plot against 
the Soviet Union in this painting. 

“With revolutionary greetings, 

*““WILLIAM GROPPER.” 

Gropper’s Communist-front record with 
some 60 or more affiliations is second only 
to that of Rockwell Kent with well over a 
hundred. Yet he had the gall to tell the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations in 1953: 

“You see I am an artist. I am primarily 
an artist. I am not in with this political 
business that you people are all involved in.” 

Despite this long Communist-front record 
and his protests of complete lack of political 
knowledge, Mr. Gropper nevertheless con- 
veniently took the fifth amendment when 
asked if he was a Communist. He admitted 
he had received between $4,000 and $5,000 
for a mural he did for the new Interior Build- 
ing in Washington. When asked whether he 
had contributed any of this money to the 
Communist Party, Gropper again took the 
fifth amendment. 

In 1947 the State Department paid $55,000 
of your tax money for a collection of 179 
works of art to be shown abroad as examples 
of American culture. At least nine of the 
contributing artists had front records. The 
project was quickly dropped when the then 
Secretary of State, George Marshall, received 
a flood of protests from Congressmen and 
indignant citizens. The War Assets Admin- 
istration later disposed of the whole coliee- 
tion for $5,544.45, or about 10 cents on the 
dollar. 

A year later an “art gallery on wheels” 
was set up to tour Veterans’ Administration 
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hospitals. Congressman DOoNpERo eXDos 

; ed 
the front records of 17 artists whose Work 
were included in the project. The sinister 
purpose behind such an otherwise harmie, 
idea was to give these Communist-tro,, 
artists a sort of patriotism by ASSOCiation 
halo in that their modernistic daubs had 
presumably benefited recuperating veteran. 
They could also later claim that they had 
at least been inferentially cleared of any 
taint of subversion by virtue of the fact thet 
the United States Government had displayeq 
their works in veterans hospitals. Yoy have 
to get up awfully early to outsmart Com. 
munists. 

The Communists are tireless in boosting 
each others’ products. They are also highly 
adept at infiltrating art juries. Recently 
the National Council for United States ay 
announced the first competition for art work 
to decorate the U. N. Building in New Yor. 
The 10 jurors include at least 3 with Cop. 
munist-front records, Leon Kroll, Paul Map. 
ship, and William Zorach. Six of the 33 
members of the Visual Arts Panel of the 
United States National Committee gf 
UNESCO are connected with Artist Equity, 
This is a cozy “you scratch my back and 
I'll scratch yours” arrangement. 

Small wonder that so many young and 
struggling artists go left. They are smart 
enough to realize that with such obvious ip. 
filtration, and in some cases, control of art 
juries and panels by notorious leftwingers, 
anti-Communist painters do not stand much 
of a chance. For example, Anton Refregier 
was selected from 86 other contestants to 
paint the Rincon Post Office nfurals in San 
Francisco. There were 3 artists on the jury; 
2 who voted for Refregier had long front 
records. Outraged protests from patriotic 
groups finally forced a congressional hearing 
on these slanted murals. Refregier himself 
was not even called to testify as to what part 
of the $26,000 of taxpayers’ money which he 
received was diverted to any of the Comm- 
nist fronts with which he was connected, 
Despite the protests of large groups of pa- 
triotic citizens, the objectionable murals 
painted by a Communist sympathizer are 
still on the walls of a United States Govern- 
ment building. Who benefited by the selec- 
tion of Anton Refregier as the artist? 

In the story of the emperor’s clothes, St 
was the voice of one small child which ex- 
posed the whole carefully built-up hoax. 
“But he has nothing on,” exclaimed the 
child. The emperor, realizing that the child 
spoke the truth, rushed back to his palace 
to turn out the rascals who had made such 
a fool of him. The clear-sighted vision of 
small children is apparently not given to the 
blind worshipers of modern art. Consider 
the reply of Sidney Marcus, chairman of the 
Dallas Museum board, to a resolution of the 
Dallas public affairs luncheon club. The res- 
olution protested the exhibition of works by 
Communist and pro-Communist artists a 
the local museum, “Tommyrot,” sneered 
Mr. Marcus. 

Christianity is today the main target of 
world communism. What more subtle way 
could be devised to destroy children’s faith 
in religion than to show Christ on the cross 
as a gigantic insect? Nothing is more des 
picable in modern art than the vulgarity 
and ugly distortion in religious themes. © 

The real thinking behind these sacrilegious 
paintings is given away by a critical review 
in the Communist Daily Peoples World of 
April 6, 1955. Criticizing Rico Lebrun’s Cru- 
cifixion series, the review says: 

“In attempting to depict man’s inhu- 
nranity to man there was a deep and impor- 
tant fallacy. The carpenter who erected the 
cross, the soldiers who rent the garments, 
and the crowds who jeered and mocked were 
all portrayed in unsparing horror. But the 
forces which put these executioners into 
movement, the instigators of mankind's 
most notorious execution of a radical think 
er, nowhere were these forces shown.” 
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u believe it? Jesus Christ, not the 


aaa Savior of all mankind, but merely 
ope @ : 
dical thinker. 

This is hate art. The purveyors of it have 


yile works exhibited in museums and 


their ries throughout the country. 


rivate galle 
ney are praised, financially supported, and 
— ded by the very class that they plot to 
Gere The Daily Worker of April 10, 1955, 
ee wi article on the Jack Levine show 
as in the Whitney Museum of Art in 


exhibited in eee ae a 
New York. The following excerpts are sig- 


ficant: i . 
= paints dead souls in living bodies with 


devastating power and Insight. He paints 
men and women who would stifle human- 
ity, starve mankind, brutalize the world for 
their own parasitic, selfish, greedy ends. He 
divests these people of their outer garments 
of wealth, position, and respectability and 
exposes the sham that covers the leering 
evil, the greed, the corrosion of upper-class 
immorality and self-indulgence. 

“His technique in depicting death in life, 

evil inhuman form is close to perfection. 
The painting, The Trial, has deep political 
significance today as witchhunts and hys- 
teria have made a mockery of courtroom 
ustice. 
; “Throughout the exhibition it {is more 
clear what Jack Levine hates. He says him- 
self, ‘Those I love I simply leave out. A 
painter should do what he does best.’ 

“He has created unforgettable faces ex- 
pressive of corruption that grows and decays, 
of hypocritical souls wielding power today.” 

Pope Pius XII summed up the whole situa- 
tion recently when he spoke at an exhibition 
of the works of Fra Angelico, famed 15th 
century Florentine painter of saints and an- 
gels. His Holiness extolled the work of Fra 
Angelico, Who had painted an ideal world of 
angellike men, and then said: 

‘If the artistic expression turns instead 
toa false, empty, and unclean spirit, which 
deforms the designs of the Creator, if instead 
of elevating the mind and heart to noble 
sentiments it should incite the more vulgar 
passions, it might find acclaim or acceptance 
by some, even if only because of novelty, 
which is not always of merit. 

But such art would degrade itself, denying 
{ts own principal and essential aspect and 
would be neither universal nor perpetual as 
is the spirit of man to which it is addressed.” 

A few years ago, Col. William R. Kintner 
wrote a book entitled “The Front Is Every- 
where.” He demonstrated beyond “avil that 
secret Communists and their sympathizers 
in our midst are waging total war against us 
every hour of the day and night, on every 
level and stratum of our society—treligious, 
cultural, political, economic, social, moral, 
and intellectual. This constant corrosive at- 
tack seeks to destroy our religion, our home 
life, our national unity, our history and tra- 
ditions, our very will to resist and live. In 
this titanic struggle for the world, no sector 
of human thought or activity is overlooked 
by the minions of Moscow. So, remember 
that even in the museums, “Art is a weapon 
in the class struggle.” 





Our Foreign Policy 
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HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, there fol- 
lows the Good Evening column by Clif- 
ford B. Ward which appeared recently in 
the Fort Wayne, Ind., News-Sentinel. It 
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contains some very sound views, in my 
opinion, with respect to our foreign 
policy: 

A few of us, sitting around the other day 
{in the self-constituted roles of saviors of 
the world were discussing the increasingly 
important subject of a satisfactory foreign 
policy for the United States. 

That’s so big a subject that almost any- 
one can be an expert in it. As in all such 
discussions, there are many points of view. 
One man stated that it has been suggested 
that an academy, similar to West Point or 
Annapolis, be established for State Depart- 
ment career men. Another said that such 
an academy would have little value unless 
the academy itself knew the fundamental 
philosophy on which this country would try 
to operate in the field of foreign relations. 

With this latter view I agreed, on the 
theory that a policy is only an extension of 
a philosophy, but went on to express my view 
that we have no such philosophy and need 
to develop one. There was a point in the 
history of civilization when it became neces- 
sary for Christians to formulate a list of 
things in which they believed and the result 
was “the Apostles’ Creed.” We need now 
something like the formation of an Apostles’ 
Creed with reference to the attitude that this 
country should take first to itself and then 
to the rest of the world. We had such a 
policy for decades prior to the coming of 
Franklin Roosevelt. We have not had any 
since. Our present policy is to extemporize 
from day to day on the basis of expendiency, 
not for ourselves, but for the world generally. 


Is NATIONALISM OBSCENE? 


First of all, we should determine in our 
own minds, whether we owe any apology 
to ourselves for being ourselves. Is it wrong 
to be an American in preference to being a 
citizen of the world? Is it wrong to take 
an ordered pride in our views of human 
freedom and the manner in which we have 
succeeded in applying them? Is an ordered 
nationalism, not an excessive nationalism, 
an obscene thing? Is it wrong for an 
American to feel a thrill running up and 
down his spine when he views the American 
flag fluttering in the wind and is it wrong if 
he doesn’t feel a similar thrill watching a 
UN flag fluttering in the breeze? To be sure 
we are all members of the human race, all 
sons of the same father, but the general 
welfare can never exclude the welfare which 
an individual must worry about for him- 
self. All human society begins with the in- 
dividual. It is no better than the sum total 
of all the virtues of the‘individuals who go 
to make it up and a man must be true to 
himself before he can be true to his own 
family; and true to his own family before he 
can be true to his state; and true to his own 
state before he can be true to the world at 
large. 

A PROPER SELFISHNESS 

There is a proper selfishness in the affairs 
of all men and that proper selfishness is ex- 
tended to a nation. No man ever has aright 
to surrender his own conscience completely to 
someone else and neither has any nation the 
right to forget its own proper interests for 
the interests of all the nations of the world. 

The bases of any philosophy of foreign af- 
fairs for this country have to be some very 
old things such as truth and honesty. We 
have an idea in this country that any prob- 
lem can be solved if sufficient money is ap- 
propriated to correct it. Is religion failing? 
Give the churches more money. Is the school 
system failing to educate? Give it more 
money. Is our reservoir of good will over 
the world running low? Give it more money. 
This sort of thing is wholly fallacious. A 
man doesn’t establish a reputation for truth 
and honesty by buying it. He earns it over 
the years by being truthful and honest. 
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Affection he may not get, but respect he 
should. Today in most countries, we are 
not liked as Americans. That is not nearly 
as alarming as the fact that in most coun- 
tries we are not respected. To earn again 
the respect which we once had, we will have 
to forget the idea that what we want we 
can buy. It isn’t that easy. 





Is Wolters Abandonment Justified? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I should like to include the following 
editorial which appeared in the Fort 
Worth Star Telegram on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 15. The editorial very succinctly 
presents a situation involving both ethics 
and economics: 

Is Wo.Lters ABANDONMENT JUSTIFIED? 


Mineral Wells seems about to suffer a cruel 
economic blow for the second time in 10 
years. This time the blow threatens to be 
far more damaging than when Camp Wolters 
was shut down as the country’s foremost in- 
fantry replacement center at the end of 
World War II, for the reason that the city 
and its residents have more invested and 
have assumed greater financial obligations 
than before. 

The impending blow comes from a decision 
of the Defense Department to deactivate 
Wolters Air Force Base, which succeeded the 
infantry replacement center as a place for the 
training of aviation engineers. With consid- 
erable justification, Mineral Wells feels that 
it is the victim of bad faith, for its coopera- 
tion in the opening of Wolters Air Force Base 
in 1951 and its more-than-substantial ex- 
penditures to accommodate it were based on 
what it thought was assurance that the in- 
stallation would be a permanent one. 


On the basis of what they viewed as a 
binding promise, the city government and 
private firms and individuals have spent 
heavily to provide such things as housing, 
recreation facilities, water, schools, utilities 
and transportation, and _ streets and 
churches. As reckoned by @ Mineral Wells 
committee which is trying to prevent aban- 
donment of the base, the total of these ex- 
penditures comes to nearly $11 million—no 
small sum for a city of less than 8,000 popu- 
lation. To add to the city’s plight, it gave 
up a promising industrial development on 
some of the land of old Camp Wolters in 
order to make way for the new base. 

The taxpayers at large also have a sub- 
stantial investment in the facilities which 
now seem about to be abandoned. The in- 
vestment is in land, in buildings and equip- 
ment, in aircraft runways, and in publicly 
built housing for personnel of the base. In 
fact, a hospital on the base is now at 70 
percent of completion, and runway building 
is still in progress. 

Efforts abetted by the Fort Worth Cham- 
ber of Commerce and by Texas representa- 
tives in Washington have won no promises 
so far that this damaging blow to Mineral 
Wells’ economy will be averted. Admittedly, 
the Defense Department cannot always 
reconcile its needs with the economic needs 
of the area in which its installations are 
situated. But appropriate committees in 
Congress would be justified in looking into 
the question of why a $20 million base is 
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slated for the discard while it is still abuild- 
ing, and both the poor planning and the 
disregard for the taxpayers’ money that such 
an action betokens. 


Fuel for Republicans Seen in Truman 
Memoir Chapter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Janu- 
ary 17, 1956 
TODAY IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS—FUEL FOR RE- 

PUBLICANS SEEN IN ‘TRUMAN MEMOIR 

CHAPTER 

(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, January 18.—‘“O that mine 
enemy might write a book’’—it’s an old slo- 
gan and has its application to the 1956 Presi- 
dential campaign. For the latest installment 
of the memoirs of former President Truman 
seeking to defend the loss of China to the 
free world is about as useful a piece of politi- 
cal ammunition as the Republicans could 
acquire this year. 

When, as Mr. Truman declares in the cur- 
rent installment published in Life magazine, 
the loss of China is due to the fact that 
Chiang Kai-shek wasn’t conciliatory enough 
toward the Chinese Communists, the whole 
issue surrounding the Democratic adminis- 
tration’s tragic policies in the Far East is 
revived. 

The American people have not only been 
brought to the brink of war in Formosa but 
they lost 140,000 casualties in Korea in an 
actual war because the policies of the Tru- 
man administration turned out to be to the 
advantage of the Communist government 
in China. 

Mr. Truman says that General Marshall 
tried to get Chiang Kai-shek to agree to a 
coalition government. The general, to be 
sure, was acting on the basis of detailed in- 
structions prepared for him by experts in 
the Department of State whose fidelity to the 
best interests of the United States versus 
Soviet Russia came into question later in 
hearings before congressional committees. 
Nobody with a sense of fairness has ever sug- 
gested that General Marshall knew the sin- 
ister influences at work in the Department of 
State. For, as a good soldier, he followed 
orders. But the fact is that the idea of a 
coalition government in which the Commu- 
nists and the Nationalists would participate 
was a hoax from beginning to end. 


COALITION TRICK 


The coalition idea had already resulted 
in the sellout of the people of Poland 
through the Yalta agreements, and it isn’t 
hindsight as Mr. Truman argues now, to 
recall that point. For the whole world knew 
the Communists were using the coalition 
trick to gain military supremacy. Indeed, 
they notified the American negotiators in 
China that they wouldn’t integrate their 
armies under any circumstances. How could 
Chiang Kai-shek agree to a coalition gov- 
ernment while his enemies were maintain- 
ing an armed force to continue their mili- 
tary pressures? 

Mr. Truman says, in effect, that the Na- 
tionalists should have surrendered because 
they didn’t have a chance militarily to win, 
and General Marshall thought so, too, but 
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the opinion of other observers, including the 
American Ambassador, Leighton Stuart, an 
educator of wide experience in China, was 
that the failure of American aid to come 
at the opportune moment was the real cause 
of the weakness of the Nationalists and the 
disintegration of their armies. Many Na- 
tionalist military commanders went over to 
the enemy because they saw the United 
States withdrawing moral support from 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Mr. Truman boldly defends what the 
Treasury did. He doesn’t mention the late 
Harry Dexter White, named in congressional 
hearings as a Communist spy, who sat in 
the Treasury Department with full power 
to say when the money promised Chiang 
Kai-shek would be forwarded or held back. 
The former President commended Harry 
Dexter White in writing on April 30, 1946, 
even after J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI, had in November 1945, and February 
1946, called the President's attention to the 
questionable record of White’s relations to 
the Communists. 

TRUMAN ON THE LOAN 


On the subject of the loan, Mr. Truman 
doesn’t identify the Treasury experts who 
held it up but he writes: 

“General Marshall devoted his brief stay 
in Washington (March-April 1946) to talk 
with Government officials regarding loans for 
China and aid in the form of shipping and 
surplus property. I instructed the Treasury 
Department to cooperate with him in every 
way, and an agreement was reached for an 
immediate loan to China of $500 million. 
Unfortunately, when nothing but the Chi- 
nese signature was lacking on this document, 
Chiang Kai-shek’s representative, the Chi- 
nese Ambassador in Washington, insisted on 
changes before he would sign. And to com- 
plicate the matter further, the Generalissimo 
on the same day made a speech in China that 
was in effect acalltoarms. It is no wonder 
that the Treasury experts felt that it would 
not be in line with our policy to make a loan 
if political settlement was not forthcoming 
in China. ‘They were correct.” 

This is by no means all of the story, but it 
is a sensational paragraph nonetheless. It 
shows that Mr. Truman either didn't know 
how the loan was being squeiched by some 
persons in the United States Treasury De- 
partment friendly to the Communists, or 
else that he naively accepted the superficial 
explanation which he now repeats. 

For certainly Chiang Kai-shek had to keep 
on fighting. The Communists were refusing 
to dissolve or disarm their forces. Already 
betrayed by the Yalta agreement which 
secretly gave Soviet Russia advantages in 
Manchuria that paved the way for the con- 
quest of all China by the Communist Chi- 
nese, the Nationalist Government of China 
was deserted at a critical time by the United 
States Government, which welched on its 
promises and involuntarily built up a Com- 
munist regime in the Far East that anv day 
may bring the world to the brink of war. 


Tribute to the Young 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, so 
much is said and written these days 
about the destructive, antisocial habits 
of the younger generation, that our 
thinking about them is in danger of 
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getting out of focus. It has been 
: thy 
observation that the young people of to 
day are smarter, better informed, mop 
ambitious, and more conscious of the} 
. ‘ r 
obligations to each other and to socie, 
s y 
than those of other generations. Jy, 
nile delinquency is a fringe Problem, 

The great mass of young people are pyy. 

ing their weight and acquitting then. 

selves with credit. 

In order to call attention to, and yp. 
derscore this fact, Mr. Speaker, I inteng 
during the present session, to insert jn 
the Recorp, illustrative accounts g 
young people in the 39th Congressiong 
District of New York who are winnins 
distinction in many fields. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include today 
accounts of three young women of west. 
ern New York who, on the basis of out. 
standing qualities of leadership an 
character, have been selected to partic). 
pate in the good citizenship contest of 
the Daughters of the American Reyoly. 
tion. ‘The accounts are all from the 
Batavia Daily News of Tuesday, January 
17, 1956: 

ELBAN Is SELECTED FoR DAR’s ConTEST—Miss 
SALLY WARBOYS OF DRAKE STREET Roa), 
WiLL REPRESENT BATAVIA GROUP 
Miss Sally Warboys, daughter of Mr. and 

Mrs. Irving Warboys of Drake Street Road, 

has been selected by faculty members and 

fellow classmen to represent “Elba Central 

School in the DAR Good Citizenship contest, 

fponsored by the Batavia chapter. 

Miss Warboys has been an outstanding 
leader throughout high school. She has 
served as student council representative 
and secretary as well as corresponding secre- 
tary of the county organization. 

Interested in sports, she has been a cheer 
leader for 4 years, @ member of the Girl’ 
Athletic Association and Leaders’ Club. 

In the school band for 6 years, she played 
in the county band 3 years and has won 3 
awards for solos in State competition. She 
has participated in chorus, dramatics, and 
public speaking. This year she is editor of 
the school yearbook. 

Miss Warboys was elected to the Nationél 
Honor Society when a sophomore. She plans 
to attend Buffalo State Teachers College, 
specializing in the education of handicapped 
children. 

A member of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Elba, she has been active in West- 
minster fellowship, serving as treasurer 0! 
the local group and vice moderator of the 
County Young People’s Council. 


SENIOR AT PAVILION NAMED Goop CITIZEN; 
RECEIVING DAR AWARD 


Barbara Griffith, daughter of Mr. and Ms. 
W. W. Griffith, of Wyoming, was chosen by the 
senior class as Pavilion Central School's “good 
citizen” to represent the DAR. The qualifi- 
cations were based on dependability, service, 
leadership, and patriotism. 

Upon submitting her essay “The Spirit 
of 76 in 1956,” Barbara became entitled © 
receive a certicate of award from the Nation# 
Society and to wear the DAR Good Citizel- 
ship pin. Barbara is a member of the Na- 
tional Honor Society, the yearbook staff, 18 
active in the Girls Athletic Association, and 
has been a member of the cheerleading squad 
for the past 4 years. She participated in the 
junior and senior plays, has been @ member 
of the student council for 3 years, was editor 
of the school paper during her sophomore and 
junior years, and was president of her lass 
in the sophomore year. 

Barbara plans to enter Nazareth College” 
Rochester in the fall. 
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TUDENT NAMED FOR DAR Awarp 


—Judith Ann McCargar, 15, a 
; a" Lyndonville Central School, has 
ae xed as the school’s representative for 
been pit Daughters of the American Revo- 


al 
mon ‘Good Citizenship award, according to 


.aninal Robert Starr. 
gp acing daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 


She is 
McCarger of Marshall Road. 





The Merchant Marine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. DORN of New York. Recently all 
New York City newspapers gave prom- 
inence to a roundup story showing that 
a total of 132 big ships had made their 
maiden visit to the world’s largest port 
during 1955. 

New York is my home port, and port 
officials there were greatly gratified to 
jearn that such a great flotilla of fine 
vessels had passed the Statute cf Liberty 
for the first time and docked at the city’s 
piers carrying passengers and cargo from 
all over the world. It was good news, in- 
deed, for everyone except those of us in 
Congress who hold the interests of the 
American merchant marine to be one of 
our paramount considerations 

As a member of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee I read 
these stories. with keen disappointment. 
For, out of the grand total of 132 ships 
making their initial visit to New York, 
only 6 flew the American flag. Twenty- 
two times that number carried foreign 
flags. This is distressing news, indeed, 
for anyone holding the firm conviction 
that the American merchant marine is 
not only vital to our whole economy, but 
to our very security as a Nation. 

The American Legion and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars at their last annual con- 
ventions again emphatically stressed the 
hecessity of a strong American merchant 
marine as a vital defense factor. These 
veterans’ organizations realize, probably 
more deeply than anyone else, the hard 
lact that it was the American merchant 
marine that made it possible to fight 
and win two great World Wars on the 
fhemy’s territory instead of fighting it 
out here on our own. It was this offen- 
sive defensive which paid off so bril- 
liantly, and it was our own merchant 
marine which made it possible. 

; the figures I have cited on new- 
‘ssel arrivals in my own home port 
area dramatic warning. We are letting 
| merchant marine, the most power- 
Fows deine twill. decline even 
more . a will decline even 
re ie pidly unless Congress meets 
proportio s threat whose ominous 
speak of th at last are made clear. I 
tees nee oncoming attempt by for- 
on loins Ss €amship lines, with the direct 
break aac of their governments, to 
y Ame Wn the historic 50-50 law where- 
ium “pom ships are carrying half of 

‘el Cargoes we are sending to those 
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very countries. These cargoes are finan- 
ced by the American taxpayer. Because 
of this, you would naturally think that 
our foreign marine competitors would 
accept the fair and just principle that 
Americans just be given an even break 
with their own. But no. Apparently 
they want to transport it all. If this 
strikes a paralyzing blow at our mer- 
chant marine, well, so what? 

The exposure of this calculated plot 
was fully revealed just the other day by 
Francis T. Greene, president of the 
American Merchant Marine. Institute. 
Appearing before the National Security 
Commission of the American Legion here 
in Washington on January 18, Mr. 
Green charged that there is a collective 
conspiracy by powerful foreign steam- 
ship groups to pressure Congress into 
emasculating one of its laws, ‘“‘to the 
detriment of our national security and 
the security of the free world.” 

President Greene told the Legion Se- 
curity Commission that the law the for- 
eign shipping interests sought to break 
down is the statute which the Legion has 
strongly supported for years, guarantee- 
ing that 50 percent of the cargoes for 
foreign relief and paid for by American 
taxpayers, must be carried in American 
ships. 

It is due largely to the vision and support 
of the Legion that Congress each year has 
assured the American people that their own 
merchant marine shall be used to transport 
a fair half of these cargoes— 


Mr. Greene said. 

The hope of this conspiracy by foreign 
steamship lines is to mislead the American 
farmer and the American people into the 
belief that the fair and equitable 50-50 law 
is blocking surplus agricultural disposal— 


The shipping official told the Legion. 
He continued: 

Thus, the foreign shipping associates, by 
arousing the fears of American agriculture, 
hope to ride on the back of the American 
farmer and tear down the 50-50 law. These 
foreign shipping lobbies could never do this 
by themselves. 


Mr. Greene charged that as early as 
September 1954, the principal European 
maritime nations represented by the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, made the pointed sug- 
gestion that their member countries, 
rather than abide by the 50-50 provision 
in American law, might prefer to take 
care of their agricultural requirements 
elsewhere. 

<The American shipping official cited 
an impressive list of collusive incidents 
by Scandinavian shipowners’ associa- 
tions in refusing to buy American agri- 
cultural products where the 50-50 law 
applies. 

This documented record proves that the 
Western European shipping associations have 
induced their governments to raise the 
50-50 issue in their own self-interest in 
order to put pressure on the American farmer 
to put pressure on our Congress to remove 
this essential safeguard for our own mer- 
chant marine— 


Mr. Greene added. 

All these attacks by foreign shipping inter- 
ests on American laws violate a basic tenet 
of American Legion policy, which supports @ 
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strong American merchant marine as being 
vital to our security as a nation— 


Mr. Greene testified. 

The authoritative Defense Department es- 
timate is that this country should have not 
fewer than 1,085 ships in the dry-cargo cate- 
gory alone— 


Mr. Greene said. 
This is greater than our entire private 
merchant marine today, tankers included. 


Another factor impairing the efficiency 
of the American merchant marine as a 
defense auxiliary is the direct competi- 
tion of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service with our commercial passenger 
fleet, Mr. Green said. 

Currently, MSTS is operating 47 Govern- 
ment-owned passenger ships, as against 39 
privately-operated liners. While this direct 
competition is destructive, the paramount 
issue is the retention of the 50-50 principle. 
Its emasculation or abandonment would put 
American exporters in general, and American 
farmers in particular, at the mercy of dis- 
criminatory foreign-flag rates. All Ameri- 
cans who produce any commodity for export 
need the assurance of reliable ocean trans- 
port. This can be given only by a merchant 
marine under American control. It is my 
sincere conviction that elimination of 50-50 
from Governmeni-financed sales of Govern- 
ment surpluses, or from any other category 
of public cargo to which it now applies, 
would, in the long run, be no less a disaster 
for American agriculture and industry than 
for American shipping, which it would se- 
verely cripple, or for our national security, 
which it would dangerously jeopardize. 





House Joint Resolution 433: To Expand 
and Improve Our International Infor- 
mation Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want +9 
submit the proposals made by Mr. Walter 
V. Chopyk before the World Fellowship 
at the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y., on December 9, 1955. Mr. Chopyk 
is a leading citizen and civic worker in 
the city of Buffalo, and holds the position 
of secretary to the Department of Public 
Works, city of Buffalo. 

The proposals submitted follow: 

1. Formation in next Congress of a joint 
congressional committee on United States 
International Information Programs. In 
other words, passage of House Joint ResoJu- 
tion 433 which calls for this. Purpose: To 
finance, expand, and improve our informa- 
tion program to compare with Moscow's. 

2. With this expanded program, concen- 
trate especially on the non-Russian nations 
in U.S. 8S. R., with Russian colonialism and 
imperialism as the prime targets. We should 
hammer away on the basis of a resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives in 
1955 against Russian colonialism. 

(a) Russian propaganda in southeast Asia 
portrays Ukraine, etc., land of great prosper- 
ity, etc. Why? To mislead the Asiatics that 
there is any Russian colonialism in VU. S.S.R. 
and to, therefore, associate more closely with 
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Moscow against the West and its colonial 
powers, such as England and France, our 
close allies. 

We must counteract this in Asia and give 
the truth, centering attention on Russian 
colonialism. 

3. Press still for United States Anibassador 
to Ukraine and Byelorussia, to force this 
concentration in America on the non-Rus- 
sian nations and play up to them in order 
to split the basic Russian empire in the form 
of the U.S. 5. R. 

4. The Government follow the once pro- 
claimed policy of liberation by supporting 
undergrounds in Europe and Asia. This can 
be done without precipitating any war. Time 
is with Moscow, not us. 


Of the People, by the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, 71 years ago a group of German- 
American immigrants founded the 
Workmen’s Benefit Fund of the United 
States of America, to provide mutual 
help in times of economic crises. This 
year its publication Solidarity celebrates 
its 50th anniversary. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorpD an address by Mr. Morton 
B. Lawrence before the national execu- 
tive board of the Workmen's Benefit 
Fund of the United States of America, 
on January 12, 1956: 

Or THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE 


The history of the Workmen's Benefit 
Fund is the story of individuals jcining to- 
gether to work for the common good. It 
is a familiar story for Americans, but it can 
never be told too often. For it repeats in 
its own special way the pattern of America 
and its growth. 

The story begins—like the American 
story—with a group of men who sought po- 
litical asylum. With their families they fled 
the oppressive laws of Germany under Bis- 
marck, the Iron Chancellor, in the 1880's. 
They came to the United States. They came 
as free men—machinists, cigarmakers, and 
other skilled craftsmen, to work and to raise 
their families in freedom. A major part of 
that freedom is the right of men to or- 
ganize to protect themselves—from political 
tyranny, from economic exploitation, from 
the poverty which follows upon the sick- 
ness or death of the family's provider. 

Wage earners in the 1880's could not fall 
back upon savings, as their paychecks were 
small. Neither was there any aid from the 
Government, or organized charity, to which 
they might turn. On September 24, 1884, 
a group of those exiled German workers met 
for the purpose of forming an association 
which would protect its members in times 
of sickness or death. Scandals had brought 
the established profitmaking insurance com- 
panies into disrepute. “Order of the day,” 
the minutes of that meeting read, “Self- 
help.’”’ Less than a month later, on Octo- 
ber 19, 1884, that association was founded— 
the General Workmen’s Sick and Death 
Benefit Fund of New York and Vicinity. 

The beginnings were modest enough: pay- 
ments to begin when the organization had 
75 members; weekly sick benefits of from 
$6-$9; a death benefit of $75. These pay- 
ments seem insignificant in the light of 
today’s wages and the cost of living, but it 
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should be remembered that 70 years ago $7 
a week was the salary of a skilled working 
man. Only a few months after the establish- 
ment of the society, it was faced with a 
dramatic challenge. Two members died. 
The $150 needed in death benefits had not 
yet been collected in the treasury. Had 
the society failed its members in that crisis, 
it could not have survived. But the enter- 
prising treasurer raised the money by bor- 
rowing from friends. The death benefits 
were paid, and the society's reputation for 
honesty and reliability was thereby estab- 
lished. 

The membership rolls expanded. By 1887 
there were 4 branches with 527 members. By 
the end of 1888 there were 733 members and 
15 branches in 3 States: New York. New Jer- 
sey, and Massachusetts. Growth was so 
rapid and so extensive that the society's 
name had to be changed to include the wider 
territory; it was now called Workmen's Sick 
and Death Benefit Fund of the United 
States of North America. (The designation 
North was later dropped.) After 1888. sick 
benefits were extended to 26 weeks, with an- 
other 25 weeks at half benefit, and death 
benefits were raised from the original $75 
to $150 in 1888 and $250 in 1891. 

With such rapid growth, there was a sharp 
need for new administrative machinery. The 
small group of German workmen who 
founded the society had provided a com- 
pletely democratic organization, and the or- 
ganization proved flexible enough to meet 
the needs of expansion. Headquarters were 
expanded too—from a small office cn East 
4th Street at $6 a month to a store at $12, 
and by 1889 the society leased larger quar- 
ters in the Metropolitan Savings Bank Build- 
ing on Third Avenue, which remained its 
home until 1930 when it moved into iis 
own building at 714 Seneca Avenue in 
Brooklyn. 

The problem of coordinating the activities 
of the member branches with the main ad- 
ministration was met and solved by holding 
aconvention. The first was held in Novem- 
ber 1892 and there all branches were repre- 
sented. A second convention met in 1895 
and a third in 1898. In 1898 the National 
Executive Board applied for incorporation of 
the society. There were now 161 branches 
in 21 States and over 20,000 members. Emi- 
nent personalities began to join the organi- 
zation, among them the genius in the field 
of electricity, Charles Steinmetz, who for 
a time was the financial secretary of one of 
its branches, Daniel Hoan and Jasper Mc- 
Levy, many-term mayors of Milwaukee and 
Bridgeport respectively. 

By 1905, the society had grown so large 
that it needed its own publication to spread 
news of its activities to its membership. At 
the convention of that year. a motion was 
passed authorizing the publication of a 
paper, Solidarity. Its first issue appeared in 
April 1906 and it has since been published 
regularly for half a century as the official 
organ of the society. Its policy was stated 
clearly in that first issue: “Our paper shall 
be a means of enlightenment and concilia- 
tion. Its best efforts will be given to that 
great work of culture: The winning of the 
workers to the goal which we must set 
for ourselves * * * enlightenment. teach- 
ing, education are the prerequisites.” 

The Workmen's Sick and Death Benefit 
Fund had been founded by German immi- 
grants, and in its early years it remained 
essentially German in composition. The con- 
vention of 1910 proposed, among other 
things, the organization of English-speaking 
branches. During World War I the society, 
like all German-American groups of the 
times, was subjected to a certain amount of 
harassment by self-styled superpatriots. Its 
loyalty to America, however, was never ques- 
tioned, and the society grew in strength dur- 
ing the war. Soon after World War I, the 
United States Department of Labor asked the 
society for permission to scan its records for 
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statistical purposes, because the Organip, 
tion’s sick benefit figures were at that 4), 
practically the only source of health ingy. 
ance statistics. The society gladly qq 7 
ated with various Government agencies 1, 
it had been an early advocate of a system . 
Government-run social security. Eye, to 
day, the society is urging broader cOverae, 
and higher benefits under the SOCial-secyyin 
laws. m 

The postwar period was one of eXDansion 
and consolidation for the society, Jn qo, 
the organization adopted new additions y, 
its benefit structure: women could now hin 
the sick benefit group, and children we 
also admitted to the society. Members) 
rose to a new peak in 1929. In 1934, whens 
celebrated its 50th anniversary, it could jog 
back with satisfaction over its half-centyr 
with the knowledge that it had survine 
war, labor unrest, and the great depresic, 
During the period of great unemployme; 
its relief fund had helped thousands of mey, 
bers to survive. No person was dropped fro, 
membership for nonpayment of dues. » 
that regardless of the members’ econonie 
condition, they were eligible for benefits f 
times of sickness and distress. ; 

In a new era, which recognized the rights 
and duties of men to organize in their OW: 
interests for their security and protection 
the society moved ahead steadily. In 19% 
at the 18th convention, its name was officig). 
ly changed from Workmen’s Sick and Dest 
Benefit Fund to Workmen's Benefit Pun 
Once again, as it had done many times fy. 
fore, the Workmen’s Benefit Fund asserte; 
its firm opposition to fascism, nazism, anj 
communism, “with their intolerance, hatred 
persecution, and destruction of culture, free. 
dom, and peace.” At this convention, to 
the medical care and hospital plan wa 
adopted on a national basis. following the in- 
stitution of similar services by lqcal branches 
a few years earlier. 

The Workmen's Benefit Fund continued tp 
expand its activities and its services to mem- 
bers. The 20th national convention of 1%} 
set up a life-insurance program of regula 
and endowment policies. The emergency 
relief fund had been greatly strengthened 
and is constantly being used to help men- 
ber families that suffer from unemploymett 
or other financial distress, such as thit 
caused by floods or other disasters. District 
committees were set up to coordinate tht 
activities of the many branches. These in 
clude not only the insurance and healt 
benefits, but such varied services as camps 
for children in various part of the county 
homes for the aged and convalescent. Lot! 
branches are, of course, also engaged in sotit 
and educational activities and support i 
tional and community drives for charitable 
and health purposes. Many branches pit 
vide general practitioner care and, in met 
politan areas, an excellent medica! speciélis 
service. By 1955-the membership was 58 
in 26 States. 

Over the years of growth there have bet 
many changes, but the fundamental si 
ture of the workmen’s benefit fund has ™ 
mained unchanged. At the 70th annivers#! 
celebration in 1954, guest speakers Maye 
Robert F. Wagner, of New York, and Unite 
States Senator HerBErT H. LEHMAN, praist 
the society in glowing terms for its years® 
dedicated service to democratic ideals #* 
to the enactment of forward looking soc 
reforms and legislation. The editor of . 
magazine Solidarity reiterated briefly J 


what their organization means to its mel Be 


bers: “In itself, the-society is a very sober 
minded affair, a purely protective insult 
tion, organized for self-help on a nonpr 
basis. The very purpose gives the organ 
zation its idealistic aims. For this rea" 
progressive thinking men and women of ce 
national origins, and of all occupations, * 
be active in the workmen's benefit fuse. 
they are active in political, educationa, ™ 
economic organizations.” 
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Thirteen-Cent Hogs to Seventy-Nine-Cent 


Chops 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial written by Mr. 
Robert Ingalls in the Corvallis (Oreg.) 
Gazette-Times: 

THRTEEN-CENT Hocs TO SEVENTY-NINE-CENT 
CHOPS 

Ever wonder how come the farmer is get- 
ting less for his produce and you are still 
paying the same high price in the market? 
We have. There is an article in the December 
issue of the Farm Journal by Dean Wolf 
which explains this unhappy situation pretty 


well. : 
Mr. Wolf decided to go to a farm and wit- 





' ness the selling of some hogs and travel with 


them until they appeared on someone’s din- 
ner table. He kept cost records along the way 
of each item which went into the processing 
and the selling. His experience is an in- 
teresting one and helps to show why a 13- 
cent a pound hog gives us pork chops which 
cost as much as they did when the farmer 
gota much larger bite. We'll try to sum- 
marize the article for you. 

Wolf went out to a farm in Iowa where he 
found people in that area were raising 5 per- 
cent more pigs than last year (the national 
total is 9 percent more) and in the week he 
began his experiment the slaughter was 24 
percent higher than the previous year. 
Here, of course, is one of the big troubles. 

The first cost cn the hogs started when a 
small truck picked them up at the farm 
and transported them to a nearby com- 
munity where they were reloaded for the 
200-mile haul into Chicago. The expense 
here (on 32 hogs) was 6314 cents per hun- 
dredweight; 50 cents for the truck; 3 percent 
Federal tax on the trucking charge and 12 
cents for in-transit insurance. 

At Chicago the pigs were sold. The stock- 
yard bite was $11.16 for yardage and $4.20 for 
2 bushels of corn. Fire insurance took 7 
cents and the National Livestock and Meat 
Board got 21 cents to use for promoting pork. 
The stockyard cost is the same as last year 
even though the CIO stockyard employees got 
&5-cent an hour boost last December and a 
13-cent increase this August. 

Commission firms are still charging the 
same selling prices as back in 1951 atlhough 
their wages have gone up 5 percent to 10 
percent Just in the past year. The 31 hogs— 
1 died—were sold by the commission firm for 
$11.77 or 38 cents a hog. 

All these charges have been against the 
original farmer. The hogs which sold for $14 
4% 100 pounds in Chicago returned him $12.88 
# hundred back in Iowa. 
oe & Co. who bought the hogs, 

‘Pped them to their plant in New Jersey. 
at sear 15 percent higher than 

i and now total $1.05 a 100 pounds. 

sg costs have been upped on this line 
no a past year. Yardmasters’ pay checks 
‘ian a. month fatter and base pay for train- 
the ja, 10% an hour. The conductor in 

i sienad s where Mr. Wolf rode told him 

With th wage was $7,300 a year. 

ie € increase in railroad costs Armour 
The Ow had $16.48 in their $14 hogs. 

packers handling margin on the fresh 


. r 
| Pork from a 192-pound hog averaged $3.98 the 


Week 
83.17 oo hogs were sold compared to & 


‘giN a year ago. That's an 181%-per- 
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cent boost compared to the farmer’s 28-per- 
cent cut. 

This isn’t all profit though. Costs are 
averaging 12 percent higher than last year. 
(Labor in this packing plant is up 19.3 per- 
cent, the average wage rate is $1.97 per hour 
plus fringe benefits.) 

Up to this point with the hog killed, cut 
up, and in the plant’s cooler, the costs for 
each 192-pound hog amounted to $32.49. 

With the hog cut into pieces, each differ- 
ent cut was valued at a different amount. 
Up to this point it was easy to tell who had 
been paid and how much for handling these 
hogs, but from here on out the author found 
it impossible. The pieces went in all direc- 
tions. 

He decided to follow a pork loin. It went 
to a supermarket in New York. The market 
paid Armour a wholesale price of 40 cents a 
pound, only 3 cents less than on the same 
day a year ago. Center-cut pork chops from 
that 40-cent loin sold that day for 79 cents 
@ pound yet the meat department manager 
said he was having a hard time making last 
year’s figures. Like everyone else, he com- 
plained about rising costs, 

Supermarket costs on a pork loin are for 
slicing, wrapping two chops in a cellophane 
package, and various overhead charges. La- 
bor, a big item, has gone up 30 percent at 
this one market in the past year. It costs 
12 cents just to put an empty package on the 
meat counter when all the overhead is fig- 
ured. 

Mr. Wolfe stood in the meat market until 
a Mrs. S. J. Ciaccio came along and bought 
the chops and he was invited to eat them 
with the family at Sunday dinner. 

What were Mr. Wolfe’s conclusions from 
this trip? He says, “Well, one thing was 
that the further you go back toward the 
farmer in the lineup of middlemen, the less 
anybody was making. And the farmer is by 
far the worst off of all. 

“It was hard to tell what the retailer and 
the packer was making compared with a year 
ago, but it is generally believed that they are 
doing better. The railroads are showing 
increased earnings too. 

“But the one group that is doing better for 
sure is organized labor, wherever you find it. 
And the one group that is doing a lot worse 
is the hog raiser.” 





The Late Dr. Will W. Alexander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I should like to express my regret 
in the passing of Dr. Will W. Alexander, 
who died from a heart ailment in my 
home town of Chapel Hill last Friday. 

Dr. Alexander had been in failing 
health for the past 4 months but until 
recently he carried on his duties with 
the Rosenwald Foundation. 

Will Alexander lived a full and re- 
warding life and served in many posts 
of distinction in his long public career. 
Ordained as a minister, he served 
churches in Tennessee before leaving 
the ministry to become executive direc- 
tor of the Commission on Inter-racial 
Cooperation in Atlanta. He was presi- 
dent of 1 college and trustee of 5 colleges. 
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An assistant director of the United 
States Resettlement Administration and 
vice president of the Rosenwald Founda- 
tion, he labored faithfully to improve 
living conditions for many groups, par- 
ticularly in the South. Under the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dr. 
Alexander served as Director of the 
Farm Security Administration. 

Known nationally as a race relations 
authority, Dr. Alexander was awarded 
in 1928 the Harmon award for service in 
American race relations. 

On retirement, Dr. Alexander moved 
to Durham County in my district, and 
bought a farm. He had many friends 
and admirers in the university com- 
munity of Chapel Hill, and his counsel 
and advice were often sought. He will 
be greatly missed throughout the South 
and the Nation, and I am sure many 
Members of the House who knew him 
and know of his work and influence will 
regret the ending of a useful life devoted 
to the public good. 





Honor for Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
January 13, 1956, issue of the New York 
Journal-American: 

HONOR FOR US 


William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief of the Hearst newspapers, started a 
campaign for better roads for this country 
more than 3 years ago. 

At that time he had never heard of the 
George S. Bartlett Award, presented annually 
to the individual who contributed outstand- 
ing service to highway progress. 

His orders to the Hearst newspapers were 
to battle continuously in the cause of better 
roads until that cause was victorious. 

The chips and the awards could fall where 
they may. 

However, since Mr. Hearst has now been 
awarded the Bartlett plaque, the Hearst 
newspapers are enjoying that comfortable 
sense of well-being that comes when you 
know that your efforts are recognized and 
appreciated. 

Presentation of the award means that Mr. 
Hearst has been selected as the one man 
who did more for the: better-roads move- 
ment during 1955 than any other person in 
America. 

Who says so? Three authoritative organi- 
zations: The American Road Builders As- 
sociation, the American Association of State 
Highway Officials (of all 48 States), and the 
Highway Research Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

The award was presented to Mr. Hearst at 
Miami Beach yesterday by L. L. Colbert, 
president of the Chrysler Corp., representing 
the three organizations. Mr. Colbert said 
many nice things about the Hearst news- 
papers and the effectiveness of our 3\4-year- 
old better-roads campaign, for which this 
is formal thanks. 

We know that Mr. Hearst will not mind 
our sharing this award with him because, by 
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his own direction, this has been a Hearst 
organization fight. All of the facilities and 
skills available have been used for the single 
purpose of securing adequate highways. 

Thus all of us in the Hearst organization 
rejoice at the honor received by the man 
who started it all and, once started, has 
seen that it did not falter. 

We have never heard of the Bartlett 
award either, but just between you and us, 
we're tickled pink that there is one and that 
Mr. Hearst has it. 

And now back to the roads battle, and 
won't you pitch in and help us? 





The Sordid Picture of Integration in the 
Nation’s Capital—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, a long-time Washington news- 
paperman, Mr. Howard Suttle, has re- 
cently written a series of articles on the 
subject of racial integration in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Mr. Suttle wrote these 
articles only after long and exhausting 
study into the operation of integrated 
public schools and other public institu- 
tions in the District of Columbia. 

Because the whole story of integration 
in the Nation’s Capital will not be found 
in the local newspapers or in the left- 
wing-controlled periodicals of the coun- 
try, I am placing these articles in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Suttle’s candid exposure of hypoc- 
Tisy among our top-level Government 
Officials, his frank but sordid picture of 
racially amalgamated public schools in 
operation and the other startling infor- 
mation in these articles deserve the at- 
tention of our people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I am in- 
cluding herewith Mr. Suttle’s first arti- 
cle, which appeared recently in the 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News and other 
papers throughout the Southern States: 
[From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News of 

January 9, 1956] 
INTEGRATION PICTURE IN WASHINGTON 
Is SorDIp 
(By Howard Suttle) 

( EpIToR’s Nore.—Veteran Washington 
newsman Howard “Slim” Suttle his spent the 
past few weeks digging into the facts beneath 
the surface of the District of Columbia’s 
newly integrated public schools. In a series 
of articles beginning today in the Jackson 
Daily News he gives the true picture of the 
failure of integration in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal.) 

WASHINGTON.—When Mississippi's Sen- 
ator JAMES O. EASTLAND in an address in 
early December held up to ridicule Wash- 
ington’s system of integrated public schools 
he was immediately denounced as a “bigot” 
by minority préssure groups. 

The truth about the sordid facts con- 
nected with integration in Washington was 
the one thing the “Mix-ie-crats” didn’t want 
aired. 

They immediately intensified their left- 
wing propaganda in frantic efforts to ‘‘wash 
over” the ugly picture that has developed 
in the Communist-inspired campaign to pro- 
mote racial discord in the United States. 
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That they wield considerable influence 
through political intimidation of Members 
of Congress, the United States Supreme 
Court and other public officials became quite 
obvious when President Eisenhower recom- 
mended a few days ago that Congress set up 
a bipartisan commission to investigate al- 
leged violations of the so-called civil rights 
of Negroes “in certain sections of the Na- 
tion”—meaning Mississippi and other South- 
ern States. 

It also is quite obvious that the Presi- 
dent, himself, has been misled concerning 
the true facts about racial ‘“‘mixology” in the 
United States. 

EASTLAND, in his address, recalled that mi- 
nority pressure groups such as the NAACP 
had boasted that integrated schools in the 
Nation’s Capital, now in their second year 
of “mixology,” would be an “example of how 
good racial integration would be.” 

“Now they do everything possible to hide 
the example,” EasrLanp said, “but the facts 
are leaking out.” 

The alarming and distasteful facts sus- 
tain EASTLAND’s contention that mixed 
public schools in Washington are not by 
any means attaining the success claimed for 
them by the ‘“Mix-ie-crats.” 

But in Washington, as in many large 
northern cities, newspapers in the city and 
area have shied from printing the true facts 
concerning the failure of integration. 


HOME RULE FAILED 


Negroes have been coming to Washington 
to live in increasing numbers since the end 
of the War Between the States. It was, in 
fact, the influx of former slaves into the 
Capital that caused Congress to end the sys- 
tem of “home rule,” under which District 
of Columbia citizens once elected their offi- 
cials under the so-called territorial system. 

Years before the big-city bosses of today, 
such as New York’s Carmen De Sapio, Chi- 
cago’s Jack Arvey, and Pittsburgh’s Dave 
Lawrence, adopted the Negro vote-bait for- 
mula, a character Known as Boss Shepherd 
had built a corrupt Washington political 
machine by organizing and bloc voting the 
ex-slaves. 

The political odor of Washington became 
so Offensive to Senators and Congressmen— 
even to those generally accustomed to offen- 
sive political odors—that a policy was laid 
down under which Congress would in the 
future “exclusively govern the District of 
Columbia.” Thus ended Washington's sys- 
tem of home rule, return of which leftwing 
and minority pressure-group bosses clamor 
so loudly for today. 

Fifteen years ago Washington was virtually 
a “southern city.” 

Separate schools were operated for white 
and Negro children. These included not 
only the primary, elementary and high 
schools, but also Wilson Teachers College for 
whites and Howard University, affording 
both undergraduate and _ postgraduate 
courses for Negroes. 

The District of Columbia government 
maintained separate public parks, play 
grounds, golf courses and swimming pools. 
About the only difference in the segregation 
picture between Washington and southern 
cities was that separation of the races was 
not practiced in street cars and buses. 

At that time, however, the influence of the 
minority pressure groups and their intimida- 
tion of the politicians who desired their 
balance-of-power votes in elections had al- 
ready begun to transform the United States 
capital from the cultural center it had been 
into the “crime capital of the wor!id.” 


NAACP OFFICES IN SLUMS 


It’s rather ironical to drive through the 
New Jersey Avenue slums and note that 
headquarters for the National Association for 
Advancement of the Colored People, with its 
perpetual multi-million-dollar slush fund, 
is in a ramshackle building in the midst of 
these slums. 
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NAACP could very well maintain cl 
luxurious offices in clean  surroyy ve 
However, visitors to NAACP headquarte; 





would then be denied the opportunity to, {Fro 
the squalid conditions upon Which 2 
politically potent organization, infiltrates wast 


with notorious Communist-fronters 
for grist for its propaganda mill. 
The story of the transformation of Wash 
ington into a Negro-coddling city, where the 
Police Department handles with kig glove 
blacks charged with crime, is a sordid one 
It's also a story of political intimidation y 
public officials, many of whom, believin, 
they needed minority group votes to stay in 
office, joined in the well-organized move to 
break down separation of the races, Teduce 
economic and social standards achieved py 
white leadership and retard the educatioy, 
training of students—an obvious intellectua 
“slowdown,” patterned after the industri 
“slowdown” dictated by union brass hats, 
These minority groups, aided and abetted 
by their political stooges, set out to achieve 
their integration objectives, even if, in th 
achievement, it mean abrogation of th 
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Federal Constitution and destruction of the # 
principles upon which the United States ha res 
reached world leadership. wh 
RAPE CASES RAMPANT gre 
That the soft attitude toward crime amon: ext 
Negroes in Washington had an encouraging sal 
effect upon those with criminal inclinations “ 
is most obvious. mi 
The records show that around 75 percent e 
of Washington crime is committed by Ne- 
groes. Negroes commit about 5 murders to | 
every 1 for the whites. Rape cases of record Di 
show Negroes leading at the rate of abbut It 
7to1. This does not include the unreported th 
rape cases, in which white victims—mostly 
school students—decide to remain quiet BU 
rather than subject themselves to the public 
disgrace they would have to bear through in 
no fault of their own. D 
ue 


About 15 years ago, police found the body 
of a white Government girl, raped and mu- 
tilated, in an alley. She was the first ofa 
number of women who were apparent vic- 
tims of the same person. 


The criminal, a Negro named Theodore 
Roosevelt Cato, was finally caught—but not 
by Washington police. Cato decided to 
transfer his activity to New York, where he 
raped and murdered a white woman, was 
caught and returned to Washington, tried, 
convicted, and electrocuted. He confessed 
to several of the crimes before his execution. 

The Cato case was the first of several 
hundred that followed. Whether the soft 
attitude toward minority groups of lavw- 
enforcement authorities and politicians in 
these parts encourage such crime 1s, of 
course, a matter for argument. 

It seems quite obvious, however, that the 
activity of NAACP leaders, drawing five- 
figure salaries and liberal expense allowances, 
and politicians, supporting integration ob- 
jectives chiefly because of the vote bait in- 
volved, provide encouragement for this type 
of crime. 








The Sordid Picture of Integration in the 
Nation’s Capital—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, herewith the second portion of 
the articles of Mr. Howard Suttle, which 
appeared in the Jackson (Miss.) Daily 
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News an 
southern 
jFrom the 


d other papers throughout the 
States follows: 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News of 
January 10, 1956] 
: Is FAST BECOMING AN ALL-NEGRO 
Cre 
(By Howard Suttle) 
WasHINGTON.—Early last spring, Missis- 
or JOHN C. STENNIS received a 


WaSHINGTO? 


Te th ME sippi’s Senat ST 
glovg ME telephone call from District of Columbia 
One commission Chairman Samuel Spencer. 
a ‘The District of Columbia official asked the 
OD at mior Mississippi Senator for a conference. 
ving tye subject involved the question of reve- 
ay iy nue needs of the District of Columbia gov- 
te ernment to offset dwindling tax collections. 
“de ‘cpennis is chairman of the District of 
a by columbia Appropriations Subcommittee, 
lon whieh handles legislation to set aside money 
al for fnancing the District of Columbia gov- 
‘tid Te nment. Each year Congress is called upon 
te to supplement revenues collected in District 
ted taxes from Washington citizens. 
ere such an annual appropriation is accepted 
the HF .< justified—up to a point. Many thousands 
the of District of Columbia residents, working 
the for the Federal Government, maintain legal 
has residences in their respective home States, 
where they pay State and local taxes. Con- 
gress concedes that with such persons legally 
one exempt from levies in the District, other than 
ing sales taxes and taxes upon property they may 
Obs own, it’s fair for the Federal Government to 
make alump sum gift appropriation to aug- 
a ment District of Columbia revenues. 
ie. REQUESTS BOOSTS EACH YEAR 
to During the past several years, however, the 
rd District of Columbia government has found 
ut it necessary to request annual increases of 
dl the Federal gift appropriation. 
ly The reason for this situation may be 
tt summed up briefly. 
ic Negroes are moving into Washington in 


h increasing numbers. As they move into the 
District, substantial, tax-paying white citi- 
zns are moving into suburban Virginia and 
Maryland. As the Capital City’s black popu- 
lation is swelled, the relief rolls become longer 
for many of the Negroes go on “de welfare” 
as soon as they can establish a local address. 

The problem of making up the revenues 
formerly paid by white citizens, who now 
pay their state and local taxes in Virginia 
and Maryland, is admittedly serious—a 
major headache to Senators STENNIS, ALLEN 
J. ELLENDER, Louisiana; RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Georgia, and other Members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, as well as Mem- 
bers of the corresponding House committee. 

NEGRO CENSUS NOT ACCURATE 

“I can't give you much sympathy,” Repre- 
sentative James C. Davis, Georgia, chairman 
of the House District of Columbia Crime 
Subcommittee, told a group of D. C. officials 
& short while ago. “You brought it upon 
yourselves.” 

Davis was thinking, when he made the 

statement, of the manner in which facts 
were suppressed concerning the influx of 
Negroes into Washington. He remembers 
Well how the Census Bureau took violent 
issue with those who questioned the bu- 
reau’s figures concerning Washington's 
Negro population. 
1 ohortly after announcement of the pre- 
‘minary 1950 census count, showing the 
Negro population of D. C. to be slightly more 
than 25 percent of the total of 802,178, sev- 
eral newspapermen were so bold as to chal- 
lenge the figures, insisting that Washing- 
ton's Negro population was at least one-half 
the total. 


NEGROES SLEEP IN SHIFTS 
The late Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer, New 
York newspapermen, are credited with hav- 
ne been the first to apply the word, “ridicu- 
ous, to the Census Bureau's 1950 count of 
Negroes in the District of Columbia. These 
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figures showed a black population in Wash- 
ington of 280,524. Lait and Mortimer kicked 
off the controversy in their “Washington 
Confidential,’ a sensational-type book pur- 
porting to give the “lowdown on the big 
town.” 

Census Bureau Officials prefer to say as 
little as possible concerning charges that 
census-takers, covering Negro slum areas, 
failed to take into consideration the fact 
that many black workers sleep in shifts. 

It’s a fact that in Washington, beds in 
legitimate use in some of the shacks oc- 
cupied by Negroes are vacant, in a 24-hour 
period, only during the few minutes for 
arising of occupants after their sleep and 
retirement for the next sleeping shift of 
those who take their places. In many of 
these cases, the census-takers thus over- 
looked 2 Negroes for each 1 counted. 

Irrefutable figures showed that Negro stu- 
dents in Washington schools outnumbered 
the Whites during the 1950-51 session. At 
that time, there were 47,807 Negro public 
school students, compared with 46,080 
Whites. 

That was before the Mixiecrats took over. 
School integration started in the 1954-55 
session. 

SIXTY-FOUR PERCENT NEGROES NOW 


The manner in which Negroes have poured 
into Washington the past few years is clearly 
shown by the increase of Negro students in 
District of Columbia public schools. Most 
recent figures on the 1955-56 enrollment 
show a total of 68,877 Negoes, compared with 
38,768 Whites. This means 64 percent of 
Washington’s public school population are 
Negroes—that Negro students outnumber 
Whites by 2 to 1. 

Twenty years ago, the situation was re- 
versed. At that time, District of Columbia 
schools had 59,582 White students, 38,768 
Negro students. 

Today, no other large American city has as 
great a proportion of Negro students in pub- 
lic schools as has Washington. 

An idea of the rapid increase in Negro en- 
rollment is shown by the boost during the 
present session over the 1954-55 session. 
Last session, there were a total of 64,501 
Negro students, 41,358 Whites. This means 
that while the Negro student population, in 
1 year, went up by 4,826, the total White stu- 
dents dropped 2,590. 

This represented a 7.5 percent increase in 
Negro enrollment, against a 6 percent de- 
crease in whites. In the 1954-55 session, the 
Negro enrollment increased 8.6 percent, 
while the white student total dropped 7.7 
compared with the 1953-54 session. 


DISCRIMINATION IN ASSIGNMENTS 


It’s interesting to note that minority group 
leaders, who decry so loudly asserted discrim- 
ination against Negroes, seem satisfied with 
the obvious discrimination—against both 
white and Negro students—in assignments 
to District of Columbia public schools. 

Washington has 11 high schools, plus 1 
for shut-ins; 22 junior high schools, plus 1 
for shut-ins; 5 vocational high schools, and 
129 elementary schools, plus 1 for shut-ins. 

Spingarn High School has a student body 
of 519, with only 1 Negro. Woodrow Wilson 
High has 1,207 students, with 2 Negroes. 
Six white students are enrolled, along with 
757 Negroes, at Cardozo High. Eastern High, 
scene of a large amount of the trouble among 
students since integration, was once an all- 
white school. Today, Negroes at Eastern 
outnumber the whites. 

A check of elementary schools will show 
the discrimination more extended. A. 
Bowen with a total of 519; Carver, with 712; 
J. F. Cook, with 801; Langston, with 327; 
Grimke, with 816, and Barrville, with 713 
each has a lone white child among all the 
blacks, 

Van Ness School has 4 whites, 207 Negroes; 
Van Ness Annex, 5 whites, 207 Negroes; Tay- 
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lor, 3 whites, 293 Negroes; Perry, 4 whites, 
355 Negroes; Morgan, 2 whites, 691 Negroes, 
and Monroe, 3 whites, 503 Negroes. 

Ann Beers School has 1 Negro, 632 whites; 
Key, 3 Negroes, 208 whites; Takoma, 3 Ne- 
groes, 358 whites; Stoddert, 3 Negroes, 275 
whites; Randle Highlands, 5 Negroes, 311 
whites; Murch, 4 Negroes, 665 whites; Maury, 
1 Negro, 340° whites, and Simon, 5 Negroes; 
1,104 whites. 

This type of discrimination in assignment 
of students is one of several reasons why 
white parents in Washington are trying 
frantically to get their children into private 
schools of the area. It’s also one of the rea- 
sons why the segregated private schools are 
operating at capacity—sometimes higher— 
and have waiting lists. 





The Sordid Picture of Integration in the 
Nation’s Capital—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, following is the third portion 
of Mr. Suttle’s article: 

[From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News of 
January 11, 1956] 
LAWMAKERS’ CHILDREN ATTEND SEGREGATED 
SCHOOLS 


(By Howard Suttle) 


WASHINGTON.—White House Press Secre- 
tary James C. Hagerty was cast on his feet 
when asked by reporters about attendance 
by President Eisenhower’s grandchildren at 
a private, segregated school, in Alexandria, 
Va. 

The President’s grandchildren, whose 
father is Maj. John Eisenhower, are attend- 
ing Episcopal School, an all-white denomi- 
national institution for children, across the 
Potomac from Washington. 

When asked at a White House press con- 
ference about this, Hagerty replied that 
Major Eisenhower and his family live in 
Alexandria—not in the District of Columbia. 
The inference, of course, was that even if the 
Eisenhower children attended a public school 
in Virginia, as of now, it would also be a 
segregated school. 

The inquiry to Hagerty was inspired by 
an address by Mississippi’s Senator JAMEs O. 
EASTLAND, who called attention to the fact 
that the President’s grandchildren were at- 
tending a private, segregated school. 

“President Eisenhower’s own children have 
been removed from a system that permits in- 
tegrated schools, and placed in a private Epis- 
copal school in Alexandria, Va.,” EasTLAND 
declared in the speech, delivered, December 
1, in Jackson before the Mississippi Associa- 
tion of Citizens Councils. 

But whether Hagerty had told the complete 
story when he sought to kiss off the East- 
LAND statement with an explanation that 
Major Eisenhower and his family live in Alex- 
andria, not in the District of Columbia, ap- 
peared worth looking into. Major Eisen- 
hower and his family occupy a home at Fort 
Belvoir, located in a group of houses set aside 
for officers on the post. 

Fort Belvoir schools are integrated, in 
conformance with military policies dictated 
during the Truman Administration, after 
General Eisenhower had left the office of 
Chief of Staff, but continued under the ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower. 
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IKE REJECTED INTEGRATION 


When General Eisenhower was Chief of 
Staff, he refused to order mixing the races 
in the Armed Forces, obviously feeling at the 
time that efficiency would best be served by 
keeping segregated white and Negro soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and airmen. 

The President apparently reversed himself 
later, after entering politics as a result of the 
timeworn argument of integrationists that 
the world is severely critical of segregation 
practices in the United States. 

Although Hagerty’s attempt to kiss off the 
EasTLAND disclosure was apparently accepted 
by most of the reporters who attended the 
conference when the inquiry was submitted, 
it would be a hard matter for the President’s 
press secretary, or anyone else, to give any 
major reason for attendance by the Eisen- 
hower children at a segregated private school 
except that their parents desire that they 
attend school where their progress will not 
be impaired by Negro children, less capable 
of advancement. 

And the Eisenhowers are not, by any 
means, in an exclusive category among white 
parents in the District of Columbia, who 
are able to send their children to private 
schools and who have been so fortunate 
as to find places for such children. 

Private all-white schools in and around 
Washington are operating at capacity, or 
above, according to officials of such schools 
with whom this reporter has talked during 
recent weeks. 


SOLONS’ CHILDREN ON LIST 


Among the largest of the all-white pri- 
vate schools in the Washington area are 
the Congressional Schools of Alexandria and 
Arlington, operated by Prof. and Mrs. Melvin 
Devers. 

The operators of the congressional schools, 
which send their own buses through Wash- 
ington, twice daily on school days, to pick 
up and return home around 1,000 students 
declined to reveal the names of the chil- 
dren of Senators and Congressmen whose 
children attend the schools. 

Devers said, however, that “more than 
50” children of Members of Congress are 
enjoying the advantages of attending the 
Congressional Schools. 

Senator EastLanp is sending his son, 
Woods, to Friends School, which was also 
attended by children of Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell. Incidentally, the Attor- 
ney General’s office intervened before the 
Supreme Court in the school-segregation 
cases, asking the high tribunal to order 
mixing of the races in the public schools. 

Friends School, operated under direction 
of Robert Lyle, was founded by the Quak- 
ers. It’s now a private school, however, with 
a self-perpetuating board of trustees. The 
Quaker influence recently brought a pro- 
posal that the school permit entry of Ne- 
groes. tI was decided, however, that if the 
institution integrated, it would lose more 
students than it gained. 

Mississippi’s Representative Jamie lL. 
WHITTEN, Charleston, also sends his son, 
Jimmy, to Friends School. Recently, when 
one of his colleagues, in critical manner, 
remarked to him, “I hear you’re sending 
your son to a private school,” WHITTEN re- 
plied: 

“I’m sending my 


son to a segregated 
school,” 


PARENTS MAKING SACRIFICES 


Officials of the private institutions are 
obviously fearful that publication of the 
names of such children might, in a number 
of instances, Cause their withdrawal. 

These Officials, most of whom said they 
would close up before accepting Negro stu- 
dents, are also preparing for the possibility 
of lawsuits from minority groups that might 
demand entry of Negroes into their white 
institutions. 
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Children of Senators, Congressmen and 
other Government officials are scattered 
through the many private schools, such as 
Holton Arms and Mount Vernon Seminary. 
A few of the private institutions—for in- 
stance, Cathedral School and some parochial 
schools—are now accepting Negro students. 

Parents in Washington are making great 
sacrifices in order to send their children to 
all-white private schools. 


SCHOOLS LOSE TALENTED STUDENTS 


The family of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Blake 
presents a case in point. 

Blake, manager of Fairfax Village, an all- 
white apartment development in southeast 
Washington, has two beautiful, charming 
and talented daughters. 

Barbara, 17, went to Charlotte, N. C., to 
live with her grandparents and attend high 
school. Now in her second year at Char- 
lotte, she is drum majorette of her high 
school band, and recently was the subject 
of a feature story in Newsweek magazine as 
the result of her ingenuity in obtaining an 
interview by long distance telephone with 
Ernest Hemingway in Habana. 

Linda, 11, lives at home here and at- 
tends Arlington Congressional School. She 
arises at 6 a. m. each school day—one hour 
earlier than when she attended a District of 
Columbia school before integration. When 
the Congressional School bus stops at her 
house, at 7:45, she’s ready. She gets home 
in the afternoon more than an hour later 
than when she attended school in the 
District. 

Linda Blake is also talented and popular. 
She was elected queen of the Homecoming 
and presided over the annual “grudge” foot- 
ball game between the two Congressional 
schools. 

These are examples of the manner in 
which District of Columbia school integra- 
tion is taking talented students away from 
Washington public schools. 

The Blake parents report the cost of send- 
ing their two daughters to private schools 
is around $225 per month. 

There are nrany parents in the District 
of Columbia who would be willing to make 
this sacrifice, but can’t get their children 
any closer to private schools than the wait- 
ing lists. Some Senators and Congressmen, 
because of their influence, are fortunate 
enough to get their children into integrated 
schools where there now are only a few 
Negro children. But if Negroes keep coming 
to Washington at the same rate they have 
entered the past few years, there won’t be 
any such schools in a few years. 


The Sordid Picture of Integration in the 
Nation’s Capital—Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, herewith follows the fourth 
portion of the articles of Mr. Howard 
Suttle: 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News of 
January 12, 1956] 

CLAIMED CIviL RIGHTS VIOLATED—WASHINGTON 
Papers SET UP aA How. WHEN STUDENTS 
SEARCHED FOR KNIVES FOLLOWING STABBING 
INCIDENT 
WASHINGTON.—The excursion boat, Mount 

Vernon, steamed into Washington's Potomac 


January 1 


docks about midnight during the SChOO] ha, 
idays last spring carrying about 1,009 ha 
schoolchildren. 

The steamer had just completed a rouy 
trip to Mount Vernon, home of George Wa 
ington. Members of senior classes—poy, an 
girls from some 20 high schools ACTOSS tiy 
Nation—paraded down the pier, en Toute ty 
hotels to which they were assigned, 

The young students were enjoying then. 
selves thoroughly, as do the hundreds at 
thousands of schoolchildren who are ty, 
tunate enough to visit their Nation's Capita 
during the most beautiful time of the year 
here. 

The boys and girls who returned from ty 
Mount Vernon cruise on this occasion had 
toured the historic estate of President Wash. 
ington, picnicked under the trees in ty 
shadow of his tomb and danced together, j) 
the tunes of a good swing band, on the exo. 
sion boat. 


LULA-RICH STUDENTS IN PARTY 


In the group were some 30 members of th: 
senior class from Lula-Rich Consolidatg 
School, in the Mississippi Delta. They ha 
come to Washington in a bus, under super. 
vision of Prof. Thomas J. Bogue, superin. 
tendent of Lula-Rich School. 

When the Mount Vernon docked, sever 
of the Lula-Rich girls obtained permission 
from the superintendent to walk to the 
hotels with their dates—boys from othe 
schools they had met during their sightseeing 
tour of the Nation’s Capital. 

Professor Bogue and five Lula-Rich boy 
returned to their hotel—the Lee House 
together. When they arrived at the hotd 
the supervisor told the boys he would have 
to remain in the lobby until all the students 
had checked in with him. Frank Hudson, 
Jonestown; Morris Anderson, Tunica; Hoy- 
ard Foster, Coahoma; and Frank Lee, Jr, 
Lula, obtained permission to “take a stroll” 
while the supervisor awaited arrival of stu- 
dents who walked from the docks, about 20 
blocks away. 


STABBED BY NEGROES 


The 5 youths were about 6 or 7 blocks 
from their hotel, enjoying the bright lights 
of the Capital and kidding each other as they 
walked toward Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington’s “Main Street.” 

Two Negro boys, each appearing to be 
about 18 or 19, approached them. According 
to their own story, the white boys stepped 
into single file to permit the Negroes to pass. 

One of the Negroes bumped shoulders with 
Ashby, then belligerently exclaimed: 

“Why don’t you look where you're going” 

Ashby replied with the same question, 
“Why don’t you look where you're going?” 

Later, in a talk with Senator James O. East: 
LAND, Ashby said he and his associates tried 
to “avoid” trouble—that they told the Negro 
they did “not want any trouble.” Ashby was 
the only member of the group who was no 
attending Lula-Rich School. He had no 
had the opportunity during his senior year— 
the previous session—to come to Washing: 
ton, and had joined the group last year. 

But trouble they had—lots of it. 

The Negroes pulled knives and started 
slashing. 

LEE CALLS POLICE 

Frank Lee, Jr., a Chinese boy whose fathet 
operates a Lula laundry, shouted he was 
going to “call the police.” He ran to & Fes 
taurant, open across the street, to do 6 
The Negroes ran toward a dark alley. 

The encounter resulted in injuries 0 
Ashby, Hudson, and Anderson. 

Young Foster flagged a cruising taxicab. 
He and Lee loaded the injured boys, told 
the driver to take them “to the nearest hos 
pital.” 

At Sibley Hospital, where the wounded 
Mississippi youths were treated, it was found 
that Ashby was cut seriously across thé 
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stomach. Eight stitches were taken in the 


wound. Huason and Anderson were stabbed 
in the back, less seriously injured. Ashby 
told Senator EASTLAND he “did not Know I 
nad been cut until I looked down and saw 
ihe blood pouring out.” 

Hudson and Anderson, after treatment, 
were released to return to Mississippi on the 
pus with their class. But Ashby had to re- 
main in Sibley Hospital for several days. 

CRIMINALS STILL AT LARGE 


When Washington police learned of the 
encounter, they immediately threw up a 
human cordon for several blocks around the 
scene of the scrap. Several score suspects 
were jailed. Foster and Lee, the uninjured 
Mississippi youths, were brought to the line- 
up in efforts to identify the culprits. Ne- 
groes were paraded before the boys for some 
time, but they were unable to make identi- 
fication. 

Washington police report they are still 
working on the case. They made an arrest 
in November. 

Ashby, Hudson, and Anderson, now in the 
armed services, were brought to Washing- 
ton to look at the suspect. They said he was 
not 1 of the 2 who attacked them. 

As this is written, the Negroes who at- 
tacked the Lula-Rich boys were still at large. 


SEARCH STUDENTS FOR KNIVES 


Apropos of the incident in which the Mis- 
sissippi youths were slashed, students—both 
boys and girls—at several Washington junior 
high schools were recent!y searched for 
knives. 

These searches led horrified Washington 
newspapers to protest that the rights of 
the students were being violated. The atti- 
tude was that a knife is traditionally part 
of the pocket equipment of American boys. 

There seemed to be little or no argument 
with the position of the newspapers concern- 
ing the right of youths to own pocketknives. 

The awful thing about the case is that the 
Mixiecrats had brought about a situation, 
through school integration, where authori- 
ties felt they should make such searches. 

The searches were said by police to have 
been part of a “survey” to ascertain what the 
“knife situation” was at District of Columbia 
junior and senior high schools, 

“If we can prevent just one case of the 
students at the school,” said Chief Robert V. 
Murray, “the survey will have been justified.” 

But the editorial howl of the newspapers— 
most prominently the Washington Post and 
Times Herald—caused District of Columbia 
Schools Superintendent Hobart M. Corning 
to order the searches halted after they had 
been conducted at only two schools. Most 
of the students at the schools where the 
searches were made are Negroes. 


POLICE PATROL EASTERN GROUNDS 


When word got around among segregation 
advocates in Washington that a check was 
being made on the effect of public school 
mixology, persons desirous of making avail- 
able information on the subject began to be 
heard from. 

A white mother said her daughter, a stu- 
dent at Eastern High School, had been re- 
ceiving telephone calls from Negro boys, ask- 
ing for dates. 

Another mother advised that lunches 
taken to school by her children were period- 
ically stolen. She said the lunch stealing 
had occurred only since Washington schools 
had been integrated. 

The situation became so serious at one 
time at Eastern High School that police offi- 
cers were assigned to duty on the school 
grounds, in the morning before school 
opened, during morning and afternoon recess 
periods, at noon and other classes were dis- 
missed in the afternoon. 
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The Sordid Picture of Integration in the 
Nation’s Capital—Part V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, herewith follows the concluding 
portion of Mr. Suttle’s articles: 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News of 
January 13, 1956] 


WHEN INTEGRATION CAME ‘WASHINGTON 
PuBLIC SCHOOLS WERE ForcED To LOWER 
STANDARDS OF PROMOTION To LET NEGROES 
KEEP PACE 


(By Howard Suttle) 


WASHINGTON.—Officials of Washington's 
mixed public schools, now in their second 
year of integration, are obviously most con- 
cerned and greatly embarrassed with the 
necessity for lowering standards of promo- 
tion, so that Negro pupils may keep pace in 
advancement with their more intelligent 
white fellow students. 

The fact that promotion standards in Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools have been 
lowered since the Mix-ie-crats took over was 
aired by Mississippi’s Senator JAMEs O. East- 
LAND in a recent address before the Missis- 
sippi Association of Citizens Councils, at 
Jackson. 

But the educational slow-down in Wash- 
ington was brought to light earlier, in a 
sensational manner, during a November 
meeting of the District of Columbia Board 
of Education. 

Dr. Rowland F. Kirks, member of the 
Board, aired his dissatisfaction in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

It was Dr. Kirks who directed a most em- 
barrassing question to Dr. Hobart M. Corning, 
superintendent of District of Columbia 
schools. 

“Is it valid,” Kirks asked Corning. “that 
the essence of education is deteriorating in 
the District because we're not maintaining 
academic standards, and that you can ad- 
vance practically on the basis of poundage 
and height?” 

Corning denied that promotions are now 
based upon poundage and height. However, 
he did concede in effect, that standards of 
promotion had to be set to accommodate 
the average. 


CORNING TALKS TO PRINCIPLALS 


Dissatisfaction expressed by the District 
of Columbia School Board no doubt influ- 
enced statements by Corning when he 
addressed principals of Washington schools 
a day following the board parley. 

Corning told his principals “our emphasis 
needs to be changed somewhat.” He urged 
that teachers put more stress on bringing 
children up to standard on each grade level 
and not pass on the responsibility for mak- 
ing up deficiencies to the next grade. 

Corning admitted at the school board 
meeting, on questioning by Kirks, that there 
are students in both junior and senior high 
schools of Washington who cannot read. 
He added there always will be. When Kirks 
said the system of promotions should em- 
brace some irreducible standard, he was 
told by Corning, that your basic concept 
is wrong if you think we dilute things. 

A colleague in the Washington corre- 
spondents corps said he had reports that 
failures in Washington schools had increased 
75 percent since the practice of racial mix- 
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ology was started in schools of the Nation's 
Capital. 


DISCUSS SUPREME COURT EDICT 


Washington newspapers are loath to pub- 
lish facts in the school segregation picture 
that are unfavorable to integration objec- 
tives. The Washington Post goes all-out to 
break down segregation completely. The 
Post, headed by Eugene Meyer, former Fed- 
eral Reserve Board member, a short while 
ago acquired the Times-Herald. The two 
publications have been consolidated, leav- 
ing Washington with only this morning 
paper and two afternoon papers—the Eve- 
ning Star and Washington Daily News. The 
latter is a Scripps-Howard tabloid. 

Top men on the Post recently opposed the 
election of Luther Huston, New York Times 
correspondent, to the National Press Club 
Board of Governors, giving as the reason for 
their opposition the fact that Huston had 
actively opposed admission of a Negro re- 
porter to club membership. 

It’s not often that owners of a big news- 
paper are so bold as to try to impose upon 
their reporters their ideological and polit- 
ical policies. 

Reporters in the capital press corps are, 
of course, divided, in their personal views, 
on the segregation issue. It’s discussed daily 
around the press club council table. 


KISS OFF COURT VIOLATIONS 


And it’s most amazing how prointegra- 
tionist white newspapermen try to kiss off 
the charge that members of the Supreme 
Court violated their oaths in the school- 
segregation decision, when they assumed 
prerogatives to legislate that are not given 
them by the Constitution. 

“The Supreme Court has encroached upon 
the authority of Congress before,” one col- 
league insisted. ‘‘That’s (the school-mixing 
decree) not the first time.” 

His argument, of course, was the same as 
saying that two wrongs make a right. 

The complacency with which such corre- 
spondents meet the charges of corruption in 
the Supreme Court is also most startling. 

It seems to be of little or no significance 
to those who favor racial mixology that Jus- 
tice Hugo Black accepted a plaque from the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare, a 
Communist front, in recognition of his con- 
tributions to integration, at the same time 
that organization was helping to finance 
cases pending before the Court. 

Persons of the same thinking also seem 
unimpressed with the fact that Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas accepted two $1,000 cash 
contributions from the CIO at the same time 
that group was contributing also to help the 
NAACP prosecute the school cases before the 
Supreme Court. 

And it seems to be of little moment to 
these that 16 of the so-called sociological and 
psychological experts quoted by the Supreme 
Court in the Black Monday decision have 
Communist-front records. 

In conclusion of this series regardless of 
the claims of Mixiecrats that racial mix- 
ology is working successfully in Washington 
schools, the facts are that the present school 
system in the District of Columbia has re- 
tarded the advance of both white and Negro 
children, increased confusion and tension 
in the Nation’s Capital, and contributed to 
wholesale discriminations against both white 
and Negroes that did not exist under the 
segregated school system. 

That the Mixiecrats are surprised, even 
astounded, at the national extent of the 
opposition to integration is interesting to 
advocates of racial separation, who are con- 
vinced the Supreme Court's school integra- 
tion order was issued in violation of the 
Constitution and in complete disregard of 
precedent. 
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Young Citizen of 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict of California Wins National Essay 
Contest by National Association of Real 
Estate Boards on Subject What the Bill 
of Rights Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am nat- 
urally very happy and very proud to 
present to you and all the Members of 
this great legislative body the winning 
essay in the nationwide competition 
sponsored by the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards on the subject of 
What the Bill of Rights Means To Me. 

This national essay contest, I am very 
proud to say, was won by Miss Carol 
Barrett, attractive 17-year-old senior at 
Pius X High School, Hollydaie, Calif. 

Tollydale is one of the thriving, happy 
communities in the great 23d District 
which I have the honor to represent this 
my fifth term in Congress. It is im- 
mediately adjacent to the important 
community of Downey, which is also in 
the great 23d Congressional District. 
And, in Downey is one of the active, suc- 
cessful realty boards in my native State 
of California. 

Miss Barrett, the national winner, is 
sponsored by the Downey Board of 
Realtors, Inc., of which Earle M. Sweet 
is President, Giles D. Hollis, vice presi- 
dent, and Dorothy Chamberlain, execu- 
tive secretary. The directors are Hen- 
rietta Durston, Gayle Fredrickson, 
James F. Hall, C. Larry Hoag, E. E. Mc- 
Callum, Chris Parr, and Elmer Wilker- 
son, 

Naturally, Mr. Speaker, the whole 23d 
District is very proud of the worthy and 
distinguished achievement of Miss Carol 
Barrett. Her own high school and her 
own community of Maywood are also 
justly and especially proud of having her 
in their midst. 

I was pleased to be able to meet her 
and her mother, who were accompanied 
by Mrs. Bernice Mason, an able and 
much appreciated member of the 
Downey Realty Board, at the plane arriv- 
ing from California Tuesday evening, 
with the representatives of National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Board Conven- 
tion Committee, which is now in session 
at their Annual Convention at the May- 
fiower Hotel. I was also accompanied 
by Mr. Orvan Leavell, a member of the 
Lynwood, Compton and Southeast Realty 
Boards in the 23d Congressional District 
of California. Of course, the NAREB 
had planned extensive entertainment 
for Miss Barrett, her mother and Mrs. 
Mason. It will be the pleasure of Mrs. 
Doyle and myself to have these friends 
from the great 23d District of California 
as guests here at the Capitol today, at 
which time I will have the honor of hav- 
ing them as my House Gallery guests 
and also Senate Gallery guests and 
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Final judges in the contest were Sen- 
ator John W. Bricker, Ohio; Repre- 
sentative Bruce Alger, Texas; and 
United States District Judge Edward M. 
Curran, Washington, D.C. Preliminary 
judges of the 57 national entries were 
the following teachers from the Wash- 
ington area: Fred H. Hilton, Jr., Capitol 
Pages’ School; Joseph Mabbett, the Bul- 
lis School, Silver Spring, Md.; and the 
Reverend Stephen M. Connelly, DeMatha 
Catholic High School, Hyattsville, Md. 

Carol Barrett, who lives with her 
mother, Mrs. Geraldine Barrett, at 4863 
East 60th Street, Maywood, Calif., put 
her journalistic experience to good use 
in writing her essay on “What the Bill 
of Rights Means to Me” for her history 
and civics classes at Pius X High School. 
She was a writer for the paper at St. 
Agnes High School, Los Angeles, where 
she was enrolled her first three years of 
high school. 

An honor student at St. Agnes, she 
was treasurer of her freshman classes 
and vice president of her sophomore and 
junior classes. She has maintained a 
“B” average throughout high school. 

Her interest in journalism is reflected 
in a feature article which she wrote for 
the Community Chest Times of Los 
Angeles in November, 1954, and in her 
plans to enroll next September at UCLA, 
with the intention of majoring in 
journalism. 

Carol has been a student of music and 
dancing and collects records as a hobby. 

This distinguished young lady was 
honored last evening at the national 
banauet of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards by being called upon 
to read her winning essay to the many 
hundreds of people there present. 

I herewith set forth the text of the 
letter dated January 12, 1956, from the 
Downey Board of Realtors, Inc., together 
with the consent dated January 8, 1956, 
addressed to said Downey Board of 
Realtors, Inc., signed by Carol Barrett, 
the national winner, and approved by 
her mother, Mrs. Geraldine Barrett: 

DOWNEY BOARD OF REALTORS, INC., 
Downey, Calif., January 12, 1956. 
The Honorable CLYDE DOYLE, 
Representative in Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: At the sugges- 
tion of Leon Emerson, our board attorney, 
the matter of forwarding the winning essay 
of the Downey Board of Realtors to you on 
the subject of What the Bill of Rights Means 
To Me was placed on the agenda for the 
board of directors meeting held January 3, 
1956, with the following action recorded in 
the minutes: 

“It was moved by Elmer Wilkerson, sec- 
onded by Gayle Fredrickson, and carried, 
that the directors approve the publication 
of the board’s participation in the What 
the Bills of Rights Means To Me essay cone 
test in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Action of the directors at this meeting was 
approved by the general membership of the 
Downey Board of Realtors at the regular 
business meeting held on January 4, 1956. 

We are attaching a copy of the original 
essay written by Carol Barrett whom we 
know you will be proud to have in your 
district when you learn that she was also 
the national winner of the contest and will 
read her essay at the inaugural dinner to 
be held in Washington, D. C., at the May- 
flower Hotel the evening of January 18. 


January 19 


I was in hopes that I would be able to 
attend the inaugural meetings myseif in 
Washington this year; however, the work. 
load in the office at this particular time 
prevents my taking advantage of the Op- 
portunity to be on hand to welcome you ang 
Mrs. Doyle myself to the congressional din. 
ner which will be held by the California 
delegation on Monday evening. My thoughts 
and good wishes for you both will be there 
in my stead. 

We are also attaching a signed author. 
ization from the author and her mother 
(father is deceased) for publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and want to express 
to you our sincere appreciation for yoyr 
interest and cooperation. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Yours very truly, 
DorotTHy R. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary, 
Maywoop, CAuir., January 8, 1956, 
DOWNEY Boarp OF REALTORS, 
Downey, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: Permission is hereby granted 
to the Downey Board of Realtors to author. 
ize the publication of my original essay on 
the subject of What the Bill of Rights Means 
to Me as submitted to the Downey Board of 
Realtors for entry in the annual essay con- 
test conducted by the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards or any portion of the 
essay or mention of the essay for the Con. 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Yours very truly, 
CAROL Barnett, 

Approved: : 

Mrs. GERALDINE BarrReTr (mother), 


Following is the text of Carol’s essay, 
which was judged the national winner; 
WHAT THE BILL OF RIGHTS MEANS TO ME 
(By Miss Carol Barrett, Maywood, Calif.) 


Musing one night by the campfire as the 
crackling flames leaped high, I watched the 
curling plumes of smoke go up, and as they 
spiraled I seemed to see the faces of men 
who once at another time—long, long ago— 
possessed the courage, spirit, and foresight 
that made America for me. "Twas here that 
I first reflected seriously upon the priceless 
heritage that is mine. Not satisfied with 
the constitutional guarantees they demanded 
with clear vision a ‘Bill of Rights.’ This was 
the beginning of the birth of democracy as 
we know it today. 

God-fearing men, they realized the moral 
code, and that code they translated into 
i0 amendments known Aas the Bill of Rights, 
Each is a key, as it were, which will open 
for all time the door to the solution of each 
problem as it affects my personal life or 
the life of the Nation. The key to the four 
fundamental freedoms of every person opens 
the door of my church, unlocks the silence 
of my lips, and permits to enter into my life 
the news of the world about me. The key to 
my home seals it to unreasonable search and 
protects my person and those things I would 
hold private. The key to justice shuts out 
any possibility of arrest without trial by jury, 
confinement without the right to be bailed 
out, and of self-incrimination. The key t0 
eminent domain guarantees me the security 
that my property will not be taken for the 
common good without compensation. The 
key to unlisted rights gives me the assurance 
that I can appeal until I have reached the 
citadel of justice. And finally the key 
delegated powers makes me a citizen not 
only protected by my national Government 
but also by my State government. The Bill 
of Rights has been the citadel of the op- 
pressed, the beacon of light of those seeking 
refuge from tyranny, and the security of all 
free men. It means America to me. There- 
fore, we, the youth of America, must guard 
our land from all danger, from those who 
would steal our birthright. And keep de- 
mocracy’s campfire, with freedom and liberty 
bright. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to speak today in support of 
my bill H. R. 7838, which I introduced 
inthe first session of this Congress. This 
pill would amend the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act to provide grants 
of Federal aid to States for surveying 
and meeting the needs for psychiatric 
hospitals and auxiliary facilities and for 
narcotics hospitals and auxiliary facili- 
ties. There can be little doubt as to the 
crying need for action in these areas of 
concern for public health. 

Nor can there be any doubt that under 
the provisions of the so-called Hill- 
Burton Act great strides forward have 
been made to alleviate the painful short- 
age of general hospital facilities. From 
January 1948 through September 1955, 
126,740 general hospital beds have been 
provided or are in process under the pro- 
visions of the 1946 act. The emphasis 
in the past has been, however, on gen- 
eral hospital facilities, and the time has 
now come for specific attention to be 
given to two of our Nation’s major health 
problems: mental illness and narcotic 
addiction. Both of these phases of our 
Nation’s health have been all but neg- 
lected in the administration of the Hill- 
Burton Act, and it is only through a spe- 
cific allocation of funds for these pur- 
poses that significant steps can and will 
be taken to improve the present situa- 
tion. 

In the field of mental illness, it has 
been estimated recently that 9 to 10 
million Americans, 1 of every 16, are suf- 
fering from some mental or emotional 
disorder. On any given day, 750,000 are 
mentally ill in a hospital bed. In addi- 
tion, some 400,000 persons suffering from 
mental illness should be in mental hos- 
pitals. The remaining millions, though 
not requiring hospitalization, are seri- 
ously handicapped in their ability to 
— and lead normal family and civic 

ves, 

The fact remains clear that existing 
facilities are nowhere near adequate to 
handle the present burden. In some 
States, persons legally committed to 
mental hospitals have to wait months, 
Sometimes years, before they can be 
Placed. In some cases, these mentally 
ill persons spend this waiting period in 
Jails, often ruining any chance they 
might have had for recovery. 

The hospitals are extremely over- 
crowded. Two out of every four State 
mental hospitals are handling a patient 
load greater than their intended capac- 

ity. The need for additional hospital 
beds has been estimated at between 
330,000 and 500,000, but even the lowest 
figure is a huge one. Congress, having 
recognized its function in the construc- 
tion of general hospitals, should now 
Provide specific aid to the States to ease 
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the critical shortage which now exists 
in the field of mental care. We must 
recognize the need to aid States which 
cannot provide or have not provided 
adequate facilities to care for their 
mentally ill. 

In addition, my bill provides for sur- 
veying the needs and constructing badly 
needed psychiatric rehabilitation facili- 
ties. More than 200,000 persons a year 
are being treated at these clinics and 
they too are greatly overcrowded. It 
has been estimated that to fulfill the 
requirements for outpatient psychiatric 
services, an additional 800 centers are 
needed. 

The effectiveness of psychiatric clin- 
ics and rehabilitation centers has al- 
ready been well established. Psychi- 
atric techniques have so advanced in 
recent years, that authorities in the field 
have estimated that as many as one- 
third of the patients being treated suc- 
cessfully in clinics would, several years 
ago, have been regarded as suitable only 
for more costly hospital treatment. 

These facilities are used not only for 
cases which are of a less serious nature, 
but also function as diagnostic centers, 
spotting incipient mental disease and 
recommending treatment before it be- 
comes drastically disabling. Further- 
more, clinics provide follow-up aid for 
patients who have been released from 
mental hospitals. 

We know that readmission rates to 
mental hospitals are very high. Al- 
though there are no adequate statistics 
for the total picture, studies have indi- 
cated that in my own State of New 
York, for example, one-third of all 
mental hospital entrants have been in 
these hospitals at least once previously. 
The follow-up treatment given at psy- 
chiatric clinics may well cut into this 
readmission rate substantially. Thus, 
establishment of such clinics would rep- 
resent a saving in money and in human 
resources. : 

In the area of treatment and rehabili- 
tation of narcotic addicts virtually noth- 
ing has been done under the Hill-Burton 
Act, and every day the scourge of nar- 
cotic addiction increases. My bill is de- 
signed to allocate funds for the specific 
purposes of surveying the need for nar- 
cotic hospitals and narcotic rehabilita- 
tion facilities, as well as for their con- 
struction. The narcotic problem merits 
the considered attention of the Congress. 

At the present time, the Narcotics Bu- 
reau estimates that there are 60,000 ad- 
dicts in our population; that is, 1 of 
every 3,000 persons. This represents an 
increase of 10,000 to 15,000 addicts since 
1948, an increase which is frightening 
since the trend indicates that since the 
end of the war there has been an in- 
crease of narcotic use among our juve- 
niles. In 1948, for example, approxi- 
mately 3 percent of all addicts admitted 
to the Lexington Narcotics Hospital were 
under the age of 21 years and, in 1955, 
the figure rose to approximately 7 per- 
cent. Some form of aid must be given 


to help these young persons. 

In addition to the problems caused by 
the use of narcotics by these minors, 
there is the testimony of many authori- 
ties that addicts, to support their habit, 
must resort to crime. 


It has been pre- 
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viously estimated that as much as 50 per- 
cent of the crime in our major cities 
today is perpetrated by drug addicts. 

Commissioner Anslinger has stated 
that 11.8 percent of the total Federal 
prison population in this Nation are per- 
sons convicted of violations of the Fed- 
eral narcotics and marihuana laws. He 
further cited a city in this Nation where 
there was heavy traffic in narcotics and a 
600 percent increase in the number of 
housebreakings, armed robberies, and 
larceny. The Commissioner reported 
that when narcotics agents cracked down 
on the drug traffic, the crime rate 
dropped to its normal level. 

The tragedy of the situation is simple: 
All efforts have been and are being di- 
rected at the flow of narcotics to the 
user, and few forward strides have been 
made in the cure of the addict who is 
captured or voluntarily comes forward 
for cure. 

It is generally recognized that it is 
impossible to defeat addiction outside of 
institutions specifically and _ specially 
staffed and equipped to effect a proper 
cure. At the present time, there are only 
two hospitals in the United States spe- 
cifically equipped to supply a compre- 
hensive treatment to addicts. They are 
the Federal institutions at Lexington and 
Fort Worth. The combined facilities of 
these 2 hospitals is a mere 2,340 beds, a 
pitifully inadequate figure. There is a 
waiting list at present of over 500 appli- 
cants. 

The shortage of facilities must be over- 
come. To do the job intelligently, how- 
ever, it is necessary first to determine 
the specific needs of specific localities. 
For this purpose, my bill authorizes that 
funds be appropriated for a survey to 
inventory existing facilities for the diag- 
nosis, treatment, and care of addicts, to 
determine the need for construction of 
facilities for such diagnosis, treatment, 
and care, and to develop programs for 
the construction of such facilities. 

Perhaps the most important feature 
of my bill is its concern with the con- 
struction of rehabilitation facilities to 
aid users of narcotics who are not as yet 
addicted, to counsel addicts to prepare 
them to accept the benefits to be derived 
from hospitalization, and, finally, to pro- 
vide aftercare to addicts who have been 
released from narcotics hospitals so that 
they may once again take their place in 
society. 

This latter phase is one which is re- 
ceiving growing recognition. Commis- 
sioner Anslinger recently testified before 
the subcommittee investigating this 
problem that “aftercare is probably one 
of the most promising phases of rehabil- 
itation.” Aftercare in clinics would help 
the addict adjust psychologically to 
withdrawal of drugs after he had been 
relieved of physiological dependence on 
them. 

Too many addicts, who have been 
treated at the hospitals, return to the 
same environment from which they 
came and, unable to find work, or ac- 
ceptance by a new social group, they 
return to their addiction. This is con- 
sidered a strong factor in the large pro- 
portion of addicts, estimated at 85 per- 
cent, who return to their addiction after 
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release from the Federal narcotics hos- 
pitals. 

With clinics and rehabilitation centers 
which could provide psychological coun- 
seling, and which could mobilize com- 
munity employment and recreation re- 
sources, we might be able not only to 
cure the addict, but to keep him cured. 
Only a small number of such rehabilita- 
tion centers exist. They are of recent 
origin and are located in New York, Chi- 
cago, and Los Angeles. Although they 
are able to handle only a small number 
of cases, their indicated progress is 
heartening. I feel that Congress should 
provide aid to the States in establishing 
more of such facilities. 

I wish also to report, Mr. Speaker, that 
I have requested the opinions of State 
public-health officials, and of public- 
health groups throughout the nation on 
the bill I have introduced. The response 
has been exceptionally gratifying, not 
only in terms of the number of replies, 
but much more important, in terms of 
the.enthusiasm displayed for the legisla- 
tion. I shall present all of these com- 
munications to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce when hear- 
ings are held on the bill. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that this bill, H. R. 7838, represents an 
application of a well-established princi- 
ple, Federal aid to State health activi- 
ties, in two crucial areas of national 
concern. I hope that consideration of 
the magnitude of the mental health and 
narcotic addiction problems will cause 
the legislature to pass this bill. 


Markings on Social Security Checks Sent 
Through the Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that would amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide that 
benefit checks and certain related mate- 
rials sent through the mails shall not 
bear any markings which would reveal 
the nature of the recipient’s entitlement 
or disentitlement to benefits under the 
act, such as, for example, unremarried 
widow. 

My bill would provide that no check 
drawn in payment of any benefit under 
title IT of the SSA, and no envelope or 
other outer covering for any such check, 
or for any other statement or document 
relating to an individual's eligibility for 
any such benefit, which is sent through 
the mails, shall bear any markings or de- 
vices which might disclose any informa- 
tion with respect to such individual’s 
status under title 0, or to the nature of 
his or her entitlement or disentitlement 
to benefits under title I, 

Mr. Speaker, I have received numerous 
complaints from constituents on this 
problem. 
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After all, communications between the 
department of social security and an in- 
dividual should not be for the informa- 
tion of outsiders; it sometimes causes 
needless personal embarrassment. 


Our Tribute to Douglas McKay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an article regarding Secretary 
of Interior Douglas McKay which ap- 
pears in the first annual yearbook of the 
Republican Party of Oregon which was 
published this month: 

Our TRIBUTE TO DovGcLAS McKay 


Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay is the 
second Oregonian ever to serve in the Cabi- 
net of a President of the United States in 
the nearly 100 years that Oregon has been a 
State. 

This signal honor by President Eisenhower 
is a tribute both to Oregon and to a native 
Oregonian who has compiled a distinguished 
lifelong record of civilian and military serv- 
ice to his community, his State, and his 
Nation. 

In the 3 years that Douglas McKay has held 
one of the highest offices in the land, he 
has conducted the affairs of the Department 
of the Interior with ability and integrity, 
conserving and developing the natural re- 
sources in his care. 

Secretary McKay’s present national posi- 
tion has tended to obscure what he stood 
for and what he accomplished here in Oregon 
as a private citizen, as a legislator, and as 
Governor of Oregon. 

With this thought in mind, we review his 
record to remind Oregonians why they have 
given this distinguished American their votes 
of confidence in the years before his elevation 
to the Cabinet. 

Before becoming Secretary of what he has 
described as “the United States Department 
of Natural Resources,” Mr. McKay compiled 
an outstanding conservation and resources 
development record. 

He established the governor’s committee 
on natural resources, the first of its kind in 
the United States. This committee provided 
an effective method for coordination of State 
agencies dealing with resource conservation 
and development and was later formalized 
by law. 

At the Governor’s direction, a special sub- 
committee spent a year studying means of 
controlling and abating air pollution. Gov- 
ernor McKay endorsed the findings of the 
subcommittee and the 1951 legislature en- 
acted an air-pollution control and abate- 
ment law. 

He worked vigorously for the fastest pos- 
sible development of hydropower, irrigation, 
and fiood control in the Pacific Northwest, 
appearing before congressional committees 
in support of adequate appropriations for 
Federal multipurpose projects. 

In addition, he regularly attended and 
took a leading part in the activities of the 
Columbia Basin Interagency Committee, the 
Federal-State coordinating body for regional 

resource development. 

Governor Martin in 1935 named State Sen- 
ator McKay to the newly organized Willa- 
mette Valley Basin Commission. The 50-man 
group named Mr. McKay the chairman, a post 
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he held for 14 years. Under his long-tim 
leadership, funds were obtained to complets 
@ substantial portion of the MUultipurpos 
dams in the Willamette Valley. 

Efforts to save the scenic beauty of the 
Columbia Gorge were supported by Governor 
McKay, who appointed the Columbia Go 
Committee. Activities of this COMMitteg 
have been a major factor in maintaining the 
natural-forested beauty of the Wworld-fameg 
water-grade route through the Cascades 

A believer in soil conservation, he lent the 
support of the Governor’s Office in active} 
furthering a vigorous soil-conservation - 
gram. 

During his term as mayor of Salem, from 


1932 to 1934, the capital city of Oregon laid | 


the foundation for its present water system, 
He carried out the mandate of the People 
to purchase the then privately owned water 
system serving the city. 

In 1933 Mayor McKay obtained voter 2p. 
proval of a bond issue to finance construc. 
tion of a sewage disposal plant for Salem, 
thereby ending a major source of Willamette 
River pollution. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ADVANCED 


Governor McKay received national recogni. 
tion when he banned racial discrimination 
in the Oregon National Guard. 

He appointed an advisory board to counsel 
with the State Labor Commissioner in ag. 
ministering the Fair Employment Practices 
Act adopted by the 1949 legislature. 

The Governor’s Council on Indian Affairs 
was established during his administration 
to aid the Indians of Oregon to discuss and 
solve their problems. 

A leading Negro newspaper praised the 
Civil Rights record of Governor McKay at 
the time of his appointment to the cabinet, 


A GOOD ADMINISTRATION 


Governor McKay’s administration was 
noted for the economies and strict budget- 
ing which reduced the expenditures of the 
State government while maintaining State 
services. He supported the “Little Hoover 
Commission” proposal for a State Depart 
ment of Finance and Administration adopted 
by the Legislature. 

Observers generally agreed that no admin- 
istration in a comparable period accom- 
plished so much in improving State institu- 
tions and expanding their physical facill- 
ties. There was agreement, too, on his ex- 
cellent appointments to judicial and other 
positions and his ability to bring people 
gether to work for common goals. 

Through his efforts, labor and manage 
ment in Oregon joined in the first cooper- 
ative legislative program. As a result, mu- 
tual understanding between labor and man- 
agement was encouraged. An _ industrial 
safety program that earned the active par- 
ticipation of management and labor made 
possible a record increase in accident bent 
fits paid injured workmen and at the same 
time a $1 million cut in contributions to the 
State fund required from employers. 

HIGHWAYS AIDED 


Both as a State senator heading the senate 
roads and highways committee and 4% 
governor, Mr. McKay worked for better roads 
and highways. In recognition of his efforts, 
he was called upon for the principal address 
at the ceremonies marking the opening of 
the Sunset Highway linking Portland and 
the seaside area of the Oregon coast. 

Governor McKay called upon the legisla 
ture for a road-building program sufficiently 
large to keep pace with the growth of the 
State and make up for the construction de- 
layed and lost because of World War IL 

In response, the legislature authorized § 
$72 million highway bond program that has 
restored Oregon to its former rank as hav 
ing one of the best toll-free market road and 
superhighway systems in the United States 
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ay began his political career in 
9 when he was elected mayor of Salem 
= 5 years after moving to Oregon’s second 
onlY ae, He was so successful as mayor 
ea 1934 he was elected State senator 


mr. McK 


that Marion County for the first of four 
woe Each time he led the Marion County 
ticket. 


SERVICE IN THREE WARS 
His military service began with the out- 
reak of World War I when he volunteered 
aif following graduation from Oregon 


ut 
=. college. He served as a combat second 
jjeutenant with the 91st Infantry Division 


through much of the bitterest fighting in 


i 1918, while serving as a battalion scout 
in the last great offensive of the war, he 
was critically wounded in the Meuse Ar- 
cone. He was retired from the Army as a 
frst Heutenant after a year in a hospital, 
then was intermittently hospitalized for ap- 
proximately 12 years before making a full 
recovery. 

The start of World War II found State sen- 
ator McKay in Honolulu where he witnessed 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. In the con- 
fysed hours that followed the attack, he 
joined the visiting Willamette University 
football team in guard duty on the beaches. 

Back in Oregon, he was accepted by the 
Amy for a second tour of wartime duty. 
He waived 66 percent physical disability, re- 
ceived military leave from the Oregon sen- 
ste and starting in August of 1942, served 
$1, years of Stateside duty. 

On December 20, 1945, he was retired from 
active duty with the rank of captain. Five 
years later, as Governor of Oregon, he in- 
stituted a program for civilian war prepara- 
tion during the Korean emergency. 

Mr. McKay’s chosen profession was farm- 
ing and his degree from Oregon State Col- 
lege is in agriculture. But his war wounds 
required an occupation less physically de- 
manding than farming. After starting in 
Portland as a salesman, he acquired a then 
small automobile agency in Salem, building 
it into one of the largest in Oregon. 


RECOGNITION AS A CIVIC LEADER 


Through the years fellow students, col- 
leagues, his college and the public have 
honored Mr. McKay with their confidence. 
Besides serving as mayor of Salem, president 
of its chamber of commerce and commander 
{the Salem American Legion Post, he was 
president of his State trade association and 
helped organize the Oregon chapter of the 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. 

Oregon State College honored him in 1955 
with an honorary Doctor of Laws degree in 
recognition of one of the school’s most dis- 
Unguished graduates. While working his 
way through college in three years, he was 
tected president of the freshman class, 
helped organize the student cooperative and 
was elected president of the student body. 

His grandfather, Malcolm McKay, arrived 
at Fort Vancouver in 1841, and was a store- 
keeper for the Hudson's Bay Co. under Dr. 
John McLaughlin. All of his grandparents 
were in Oregon by 1852. 

The future Secretary of the Interior was 
born June 24, 1893, in Portland at 347 Taylor 
Steet, at that time on the outskirts of the 
city and now near the heart of the Oregon 
metropolis. As a boy he played baseball on 
Broadway, which was then little more than 
§ residential street. 

When he was 13 years old he began working 
© provide the chief support for his mother 
aid sister. Summers were spent working on 
fams. After leaving school to work full 
time, he prepared for college by attending 
hight school. 

Perhaps it was from these experiences that 
e frst acquired the stamina and philosophy 
Which has guided him in public life. Shortly 


h 
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after becoming governor of Oregon, which 
at that time had a population of one and 
a half million persons, he observed: 

“No kind of job can be too demanding or 
too annoying if you have the kind of bosses 
I have.” 





The Wounded Shall Never Be Forgotten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following article which appeared in the 
New York Journal-American on Satur- 
day, January 14, 1956. 

It is my hope that they will take the 
time to urge each of their home com- 
munities, that have not yet done so, to 
organize a similar organization to re- 
member our disabled 52 weeks a year. 

FIFTY-TWoO ASSOCIATION DOESN’T FORGET 

(By Phyllis Battelle) 


It’s a happy quirk of nature and the 
mentality of mankind that we are able so 
often to forget the bad things and cling 
sweetly to the memory of the good. 

Like the times we played hookey—we re- 
member the circus we saw, but forget the 
castor oil we got after. Or the men we’ve 
known—we remember the roses they brought 
Saturday nights, but forget how they were 
taken tardy from drinking with the boys. 
And parents, of course, we remember them 
observing our birthday, not our report card. 

But sometimes, in very specialized cases, 
this pleasant-recollection stuff is not right. 
As &@ man named Mortimer Karrp says, “There 
are some uncomfortable realities that a man 
is a heel to forget.” 

What Mr. Karrp is referring to, in a pleas- 
ant and businesslike tone of voice, are the 
realities of war. What he represents is an 
organization called the 52 Association. It is 
dedicated to the proposition that the wound- 
ed shall never be forgotten—and it is called 
52 because that proposition applies 52 weeks 
a year. 

CLUB’S BASIC RULE 

A big man with a friendly face, the execu- 
tive director of the New York branch of this 
outfit, went on to say that a basic rule of 
his club—founded 10 years ago next month— 
is complete anonymity for its members. 

“The only reason I’m telling you about it,” 
he said, “is that membership has fallen off 
gradually since the Korean war. We don’t 
feel so bad about that—the flag-wavers have 
lost interest, and it’s better to have people 
working with you who feel they have a seri- 
ous obligation to the men who have been 
injured in wars.” 

But the point is, he says, other people 
should form organizations similar to the 
“562s” because the more secure the outside 
world becomes, the more heartbreaking is the 
plight inside service and veterans’ hospitals. 

“Our club now has 13,650 members and 
has chapters in New York, Miami Beach, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, and Los Angeles—but there are 
vast areas of the country that are untouched. 


HOW GROUP OPERATES 


What “52” (and groups which might follow 
its technique) does for the boys is this. 
Every week, every few days, in fact, the mem- 
bers put on suppers for hospitals they se- 
lect—bringing food and entertainment to the 
wards, for the boys who cannot leave, bring- 
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ing the wounded boys who are capable of it 
into town for dinners, dances, parties. 

It costs each member $52 a year, 1 leisure 
night a week, to belong. 

The “52 Association” is formed of business 
and professional men who like parties, love 
people, and are stuck with a few sad memo- 
ries along with the happy ones. 





Resistance of the Non-Russian Peoples— 


The Weak Point of the U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article entitled “Resistance of 
the Non-Russian Peoples—the Weak 
Point of the U. S. S. R.” I have been 
asked also to call attention to the 38th 
anniversary of the Ukraine which is be- 
ing celebrated here in Washington on 
Saturday next, January 21. 

With reference to the 38th anniversary of 
the proclamation of the Ukrainian National 
Republic and the long liberation struggle of 
the Ukrainian people, we must recognize 
that throughout the existence of the 
U. S. S. R. it was never confronted with a 
more dangerous and explosive problem than 
the organized and spontaneous resistance of 
nations enslaved by it. Therefore there is 
nothing that the rulers of the Kremlin fear 
more than the danger of the free world 
speaking openly of the great centrifugal lib- 
eration forces of the non-Russian peoples 
inside the U.S. S. R., and lest the free world 
support these forces. 

What is the essence of this weakness of 
the U.S. S. R.? The point is that contrary 
to widespread opinion in the West, the Soviet 
Union is not a monolithic nation, united by 
a single idea, but a horrible prison of many 
nations which aim at severance from Moscow 
and desire independence. This condition 
prevailed even in the tzarist empire, and 
only thanks to demagogic agility were the 
Bolshviks able to turn back the process of 
complete internal disintegration. Aware of 
the power of the liberation movements of 
the Ukrainians, Georgians, Armenians, Tur- 
kestanians, and other non-Russians, Lenin 
wrote as early as 1913, addressing himself 
to Russian Chauvinist circles who did not 
understand it, the following: ‘“‘The gentle- 
men nationalists forget that there are no 
more than 43 percent of Great Russians of 
the population of Russia . This means that 
aliens are a majority. How can a minority 
hold a majority without promising the ma- 
jority the comforts of political freedom and 
national equality.” (V. I. Lenin, Staty I 
Rechi ob Ukrainye (Articles and Speeches on 
Ukraine), 1936, p. 248.) 

Notwithstanding these promises of the 
Bolsheviks, the non-Russian nations estab- 
lished their independent republics and de- 
clared their severance from Russia right at 
the start of the revolution in 1917. Sensing 
this threat of disintegration of the Russian 
empire, the Bolshevik government of Mos- 
cow dispatched its armies to Ukraine, Bye- 
lorussia, Georgia, etc., and after several years 
of war conquered their territories and sub- 
jected them again to Moscow. But even 
then Bolshevik Moscow conducted its con- 
quests under the alleged motto of “libera- 
tion” of non-Russian nations. The Bolshe- 
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viks were also able to utilize to their ad- 
vantage the fact that Kerensky’s govern- 
ment was unwilling to recognize the right 
of non-Russians to their separate states. 
This matter was subsequently commented 
upon by Stalin as follows: “Do not forget, 
comrades, that we advanced against Keren- 
sky with flying colors and overthrew the 
provisional government partly because we 
were backed by the confidence of those op- 
pressed peoples which were expecting liber- 
ation at the hands of the Russian prole- 
tarians.” (Joseph Stalin, Marxism and the 
National and Colonial Question, London, 
1942, p. 154.) 

The Bolsheviks obviously never meant to 
keep their promises made to non-Russian 
peoples. After overthrowing their national 
states, Moscow introduced ruthless terror 
and russification, branding all opposition as 
so-called bourgeois nationalism of non- 
Russians. 

For resisting collectivization alone and for 
continued desire of independence, Moscow 
starved to death 7 million Ukrainian peas- 
ants and liquidated thousands of political 
and cultural leaders. A well-known stu- 
dent of Soviet matters comments on this 
genocidal policy of Moscow in the 1920’s and 
1930’s as follows: “Thus the non-Russian 
peoples lost two sets of their national elite 
during the period stretching from the Octo- 
ber revolution until roughly the outbreak of 
the Second World War.” (Walter Kolarz, 
Russia and Her Colonies, London, 1952, p. 
11.) 

Is it surprising, that under these circum- 
stances the non-Russian nations aim at the 
quickest possible severance from Moscow and 
establishment of their true independence? 
This became quite apparent during World 
War II when millions of Red army soldiers, 
primarily non-Russians, surrendered and de- 
clared their readiness to fight Moscow. Hit- 
ler rejected their offer being unwilling to 
permit the nations of the U. S. S. R. to be- 
come independent and this caused his defeat 
in the East. This is not denied even by 
those scholars in the West who cannot under 
any circumstances be called friends of the 
non-Russian peoples. Thus, Eugene Lyons 
in his book Our Secret Allies (New York, 1954, 
p. 232) states: “An American journalist was 
talking to a prominent member of the for- 
mer German general staff after the war. 
‘Do you know where we lost the war in 
Russia?’ the German asked. ‘In Stalingrad,’ 
the journalist answered promptly. ‘No, we 
lost it long before that; in Kiev, when we 
hoisted the swastika instead of the Ukrainian 
Ras.” * 

The Ukrainians and other peoples of the 
U.S. S. R. organized an underground against 
the Germans and they are continuing it 
against Moscow. Recently returning Ger- 
man prisoners of war speak of organized and 
spontaneous resistance of the peoples of the 
U.S. S. R. and confirm that this is the great- 
est threat to the present imperialism and 
colonialism of Moscow. 

These conditions inside the U. S. S. R. 
give us a unique opportunity to raise the 
flag of liberty of enslaved nations of the 
U. S. S. R. and to give them full moral and 
political support. At the 19th Communist 
Party Congress in October 1952 Stalin called 
upon the Communist parties of the whole 
world to become spokesmen of the idea of 
national liberation and this part is being 
played with signal mendacity by Khrushchev 
and Bulganin who are mobilizing the na- 
tions of Asia against us. To forestall this 
march of falsehood and provocation led by 
Moscow, we must turn their own weapons 
against them. We must show the world that 
nations and peoples are being enslaved by 
Moscow and not by us, and that it is Moscow 
that is guilty of genocide committed upon 
dozens of nations. 

Why have we failed to bring to the forum 
of the United Nations the problems of ag- 
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gression of Moscow against Ukraine, Georgia, 
Poland, Turkestan, Kazakhstan, and the 
Baltic lands? Why have we thus far not 
raised in the United Nations Committee on 
Human Rights the question of Soviet con- 
centration camps, that greatest shame of 
the 20th century? Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin should be made to answer before 
world public opinion for their criminal prac- 
tices of Moscow’s Communist colonialism 
upon the Moslem nations of Asia, as well 
as upon the Ukrainians, Poles, Lithuanians, 
and others. They should also answer why 
they are depriving the Russian people of 
liberty and why they are proclaiming the 
superiority of the Russians over others and 
thus incurring the wrath of non-Russians 
against them. 

The public opinion of the world must be 
informed of all that goes on inside the 
U. S. S. R., and a courageous declaration 
must be made that in the gigantic struggle 
of enslaved peoples against Moscow, we are 
on the side of those peoples and not on the 
side of the Communist oligarchy in Moscow. 
The great ideals of freedom which brought 
glory upon our Republic have to be again 
the beacon of our external policy, They will 
help us oppose effectively Moscow’s Commu- 
nist aggression. They will hit Moscow where 
it hurts the most: in its very innards. They 
will also give the enslaved nations of the 
U. S. S. R. a chance to develop the decisive 
fight for liberation from the yoke of Mos- 
cow’s colonialism and imperialism. 
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HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
Washington Daily News carried the in- 
formation that President Eisenhower 
has instructed the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to reconsider, in the light of new 
developments, its decision to keep Pan 
American Airways off the great circle 
route to the Orient in competition with 
Northwest Airlines. 

Inasmuch as the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce is con- 
cerned with the stability and progress of 
our Civil air transport system, this is a 
most gratifying development. 

We all know of the pioneering work 
Pan American did in spanning the Pacific 
20 years ago and it seemed inconceivable 
to us that one carrier should enjoy ex- 
Clusive privileges in flying the shortest 
route to the Orient. Ironically, until the 
President’s action, Pan American, which 
first surveyed the great circle route, was 
forced to use the old island-hopping 
route to Tokyo and beyond, a distance 
some 1,200 miles longer than the route 
now flown by Northwest. 

Certainly a restudy by the CAB of this 
situation is necessary. A prompt deci- 
sion, in line with the President’s recom- 
mendations, should make for keener 
United States flag line competition in an 
area which has opened up an entirely 
new trade route for our large and grow- 
ing cities in California, Portland, and 
Washington. 

President Eisenhower is to be congrat- 
ulated for his understanding action. 
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HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, , 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVgs 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, y, 
Speaker, a few days ago the gentlemm, 
from the First District of Wisconsin in. 
serted in the REcORD a news item py. 
lished in Human Events for July 1, 195; 
This item played up the views of yj; 
William L. McGrath, who has been, fy 
several years, the employer delegate from 
the United States to the Internation 
Labor Organization. 

Since his association with the ILO,» 
McGrath has continuously been critic 
of the ILO and has recently regon. 

*mended that the United States Gover. 
ment withdraw its participation, 

In the article published in Hum» 
Events, it is alleged that the ILO hy; 
underway a move to raise the Unite 
States contribution to the ILO fro 
$1,750,000 to $3 million a year, Thi 
statement is contrary to the facts. Ther 
is no contemplated change in the presen 
budget of the ILO commensurate with 
the $3 million figure alleged by Mr, 
McGrath. 

Budget proposals for the year 1956 wil] 
be presented to the governing body for 
its consideration at the February-March 
meeting. The charge that the Il 
budget will be enlarged to the extent that 
the United States contribution would lr 
increased from $1,750,000 to $3 million is 
ridiculous and absurd. It would necessi- 
tate an ILO budget of approximately $1) 
million from its present $6 million level, 
The American Federation of Labor ani 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
which has been the organization respon- 
sible for the nomination of the worker 
delegate to the ILO, in contrast to ihe 
views expressed by Mr. McGrath is in 
complete support of the ILO and its work 
The AFL-CIO believes that the Unite 
States Government should strengthen ils 
influence in the ILO and help this orgai- 
ization continue its efforts to improve the 
economic and social status of peopl 
throughout the world. 

I would like to insert in the Recor ai 
this time the following speech made last 
year at a regional academic meeting ai 
the University of Notre Dame by the 
worker delegate, Mr. George P. Delaney, 
international representative of the AFL- 
CIO, which clarifies some of the allega- 
tions contained in the remarks insertéd 
in the Recorp by the gentleman from the 
First District of Wisconsin: 

The American Federation of Labor hes 
been long and intimately concerned with te 
work of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion since its inception. Samuel Gompéls 
played an instrumental role in the creatl 
of that body, and left a definite imprint upon 
its very nature and structure. He regarded 
it as one of those great and infrequent OP 
portunities afforded men to make something 
decent and humane out of their world ane 
and of their relationships with one another, 
He saw it as an opportunity to bring out ® 
the bloodshed and chaos into which - 
world had plunged itself, an instrument 
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cal value to the millions of 
working people everywhere who had been 
exhorted, bullied, and dragooned into hating, 
tarving, and actually killing one another. 

a tact that this dream has been but par- 
tially yealized is not a valid argument against 
the dream, or the organization itself, but 
rather a demonstration of the countervailing 
power of cynicism, avarice, and ignorance 
which still stand in the way and which must 
yet be overcome. ; 

The ILO is the only international body in 
which both workers and employers share 
immediate responsibility with government 
representatives in the direction of its deci- 
sions and actions. Formal position is taken 
py the conferences of the organization only 
after full and complete study and discussion, 
in which tripartite delegations from all of 
the member nations are entitled to take part. 

The basic purpose of the organization is 
to secure and to protect the human and civil 
rights of all working men and women. In 
so doing it seeks to contribute to the estab- 
lishment of universal and lasting peace by 
furthering social justice. It seeks by interna- 
tional action to improve labor conditions, 
so doing it seeks to contribute to the estab- 
and social stability. 

The ILO pursues these aims through the 
formulation of minimum labor standards, in 
the form of conventions having the status 
of draft treaties—which may, of course, be 
adopted or rejected by member nations as 
they see fit. In most instances these mini- 
mum standards are well below those pre- 
vailing in this country, so that the benefit 
to American workers is mostly indirect. Of 
one thing, however, we can be sure—the 
establishment and continuing improvement 
of the standards enjoyed by workers in other 
lands will enhance our ability to protect 
and maintain our own. Furthermore, as the 
incessant use of the “cheap foreign labor” 
argument in the current debates on the 
tariff question indicates, the elevation of 
foreign standards would greatly facilitate the 
reduction of trade barriers, expand our own 
foreign markets, and greatly increase the 
job and profit opportunities open to every 
American. 

The broader application of decent mini- 
mum labor standards is indeed a vital ob- 
jective. But in our approach to the world 
at large, as well as on the domestic scene, 
labor can never rest content with bare min- 
ima. Workers must be encouraged to con- 
tinually move ahead, through their own free 
collective efforts, to establishment of higher 
levels above and beyond any basic minima. 

This can be accomplished only through the 
development of strong, free and independ- 
ent trade union movements, operating in 
every country. 

An equally essential phase of the ILO’s 
program, therefore, is the promotion and the 
protection of the right of workers to organ- 
ize freely into trade unions of their own 
ehoosing, without interference, domination, 
or control by governments or employers. 
While the ILO does not sponsor or directly 
promote any trade union organizations, it 
does endeavor to promote the principle of 
freedom of association among the nations 
of the world, and thereby to he!p create con- 
ditions and attitudes favorable to the inde- 
pendent development of legitimate organi- 
zations of workingmen. 

In recent years, the ILO has devoted much 
of its time and energy to the discovery and 
exposure of facts concerning the systems of 
Slave labor that exist behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. These efforts have culminated in the 
recent report of the U. N.-ILO Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Forced Labor, disclosing and doc- 
umenting in detail the extent to which slave 
labor is employed, both for economic pur- 
poses and for political coercion, within the 
Soviet Union and its satellite nations. 

This report has done much to arouse the 
indignation of the free world, and perhaps 
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more importantly, to awaken the peoples of 
the uncommitted nations to the grim truth 
behind the fraudulent claims of the Krem- 
lin. It has placed new moral resources 
within the grasp of the forces of democracy 
which, if intelligently and actively exploited, 
could help to weld the non-Communist world 
together in stronger opposition to the Com- 
munist bloc. Certainly, in the light of the 
facts uncovered by the ILO, only the wil- 
fully blind can any longer fail to see that 
the only alternative to resistance is abject 
slavery. 

These facts serve to underscore the crucial 
role which free labor must play in the strug- 
gle against Communist tyranny. In this 
contest, a labor force composed of freemen— 
motivated not by fear of the alternatives, 
but by a deep and positive devotion to the 
affirmative ideals of a free society—is the 
greatest single advantage on our side of the 
issue, and the one element of strength which 
the Soviet world does not share. We must 
not fail to extend that advantage and build 
upon it. 

In today’s world, an active and influential 
International Labor Organization, supported 
by all segments of the American public and 
inspired by the enlightened and energetic 
leadership of the United States, would be 
@ powerful—and perhaps a decisive—asset 
to the cause of freedom. Regretfully, such 
a description cannot be accurately applied 
to the ILO today, nor to the role of the 
United States in relation to that Organi- 

ation. 

As a consequence, the ILO is threatened 
with a sort of creeping paralysis and stands 
in danger of being crushed between the 
millstones of reactionary extremism, on the 
ene hand, and Soviet opportunism, on the 
other. 

Let me set forth a few reasons why this 
is so. Mr. McGrath, the previous speaker 
and employer delegate to the ILO, has on 
many instances in the past 3 years, bitterly 
attacked and discredited the ILO in articles 
in trade association magazines and in pub- 
lic speeches. Mr. McGrath stated that the 
ILO today presents, quote ‘‘a growing threat 
of the use of treaties as a means of trans- 
ferring legislative authority over our do- 
mestic affairs from our own lawmaking 
bodies to an international agency.” This 
statement is a direct quote from his testi- 
mony before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, when it was 
considering Senate Joint Resolution 1, com- 
monly known as the Bricker amendment. 

This statement has no foundation in fact, 
for the ILO exercises no “legislative author- 
ity” whatsoever. It has no power over the 
domestic or internal affairs of any nation, 
and there is no threat that this or any other 
nation’s sovereignty will be transferred to the 
ILO. Mr. McGrath, in addition has alleged 
that the ILO is a hothed of socialism, and 
that it is dominated and controlled by a So- 
cialist government-labor coalition, bent upon 
forcing Socialist programs upon the United 
States. Certainly any blanket assertion that 
any of the member governments are so- 
cialistic in character should be called to ac- 
count before any serious credence is given 
to any arguments which proceed from such a 
premise. The large majority of the nations 
participating in the ILO are, allowing for 
variations in economic conditions and stages 
of industrial and political development, pre- 
dominantly free enterprise in character. 

Until comparatively recent years, dele- 
gations representing American employers 
played a positive, constructive role in the 
work of the ILO, eften supporting and voting 
in favor of conventions and other confer- 
ence actions which the current employer 
delegate loudly condemns as examples of 
rampant “Socialism.” 

Thus it can be seen that through the in- 
fluence of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers and the Chamber of Commerce, 
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the American employers are today repre- 
sented in the conference of the ILO by an 
antagonist of the ILO itself and all its works. 

It has become quite apparent to most of 
those who have observed their pattern of 
conduct at firsthand that the primary aim 
of the employer delegate and his principles 
is not to promote or to improve but to defeat 
the work of the ILO. This is an objective 
which they share, whether they recognize it 
or not, with the Kremlin. The Soviet Union 
withdrew from the ILO in 1937, and from 
that time until this past year has kept up 
& running campaign of propaganda against 
the Organization, attacking it as a “tool of 
capitalist imperialism.” Suddenly last year, 
however, the Kremlin made another of its 
well-known reversals of field, declared its 
willingness to meet the obligations of mem- 
bership, and submitted a formal request for 
readmission to this “tool of capitalist im- 
perialism.” 

The motives behind this maneuver are 
quite transparent. The object is to create 
confusion and discord within the ranks of 
the non-Communist nations, to neutralize 
the effectiveness of the ILO as a force for 
freedom, and to place the Soviet Union in a 
more strategic position to direct its appeal 
to the working peoples of the uncommitted 
and underdeveloped nations. 

The various issues posed by .the reentry 
of the Soviet bloc marked the battleground 
upon which a major struggle in the conflict 
between East and West took place during 
the last ILO conference. This struggle re- 
vealed the nature of current Communist 
strategy. 

Under the urging of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, a move 
was made at the Conference to unseat the 
worker delegates of the U. S. S. R. and 
Czechoslovakia. This move was defeated. 
The real stumbling block to success for the 
ICFTU on this issue was a defect in the con- 
stitution of the ILO which does not ex- 
plicitly exclude so-called worker delegates 
of the Soviet type who are, in fact, the 
creatures of their Government. The real 
action needed is an amendment to the con- 
stitution, so that workers and employer dele- 
gates may not be handpicked by totalitarian 
governments. 

Aside from this regrettable action, the 
Western democracies did win all of the other 
important political decisions at last year's 
conference. They defeated Soviet attempts 
to substitute the government cf Red China 
for Nationalist China. They likewise showed 
a united front against the application for 
membership of Red Rumania. The confer- 
ence also turned down an attempt to seat the 
Hungarian delegation at a time when Hun- 
gary was more than 2 years in arrears in its 
contribution to the ILO. 

Similarly, the Soviet satelites failed to win 
a single elective seat either as titular mem- 
bers or as deputy members of the ILO’s gov- 
erning body, and the worker and employer 
groups of the new governing body elected no 
Communist members or substitutes. The 
sole Communist-held seat on this 40-member 
body is that of the Soviet Union which ac- 
quires nonelective status as one of the 10 
states of chief industrial importance. 

As a one-vote minority, the Soviet Union 
is not likely to be very influential in the 
ILO executive machinery unless isolationist 
political pressures here at home serve to 
weaken further the influence of the United 
States within the organization. I can con- 
ceive of many reasons why the men in the 
Kremlin would like nothing better than to 
see the United States out of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. It would en- 
able them to plant their agents in tech- 
nical administrative jobs in southeast Asia, 

frica, the Middle East, and Latin America. 
It would abet their efforts to turn the dele- 
gates from other non-Communist nations 
against us. It would give their spokesmen 
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greater access to the ILO rostrum without 
timely response by American worker, em- 
ployer, and Government delegates. And, in 
the last analysis, it would utterly destroy 
the positive effectiveness of an organiza- 
tion which has been and is today a veritable 
thorn in the side of Communist slave-labor 
Gictatorship. 

But whatever the motive, the designs of 
the Soviet Union are definitely advanced by 
division in the western ranks, and by the 
anti-ILO and anti-U. N. outcries of our 
domestic isolationists. Now, more than ever 
before, while the Communist bloc in the 
ILO remains small and relatively ineffec- 
tual, it is up to the free governments and 
to organizations of free employers and free 
workers to do all that they can to strengthen 
the hand of the ILO, to move in an orderly 
way toward a tightening of the ILO con- 
stitution and rules of procedure, and to 
take the lead in helping to make the organ- 
ization an effective instrument of practical 
progress in pursuit of our democratic ideals. 

The blame for American failure to make 
the most of the opportunities offered by the 
International Labor Organization cannot be 
laid at the door of any one element or 
group—it must be shared by all. Likewise, 
every element concerned—labor, manage- 
ment, Government, and the public at large— 
must share responsibility and cooperate in 
the steps that must be taken to rehabilitate 
the American position in the world and to 
make effective use of the International Labor 
Organization as a means to that end. 

Let us for a moment examine the role now 
played by the American Government, its de- 
ficiencies and some of the things that need 
to be done to revitalize this Nation's leader- 
ship in the world. It is my firm conviction 
that the times demand that the United 
States assert a bold, forthright, and affirma- 
tive policy, based upon concrete and prac- 
tical—rather than merely rhetorical—objJec- 
tives. Talk is very cheap and we have had 
a great deal of fine talk about a dynamic 
policy, but in action it has boiled down into 
retreat, retrenchment, withdrawal, and fail- 
ure, and a complete collapse of our appeal 
to the ordinary people of the world. We 
should endeavor to associate ourselves with 
the legitimate aspirations of peoples, rather 
than the ambitions of premiers, generals, 
and petty potentates. 

There could be no more effective way to 
bring this about than to make strong, active, 
and positive support of the ILO a funda- 
mental attribute of American foreign pol- 
icy, by placing our full influence, both po- 
litical and economic, behind the standards 
and the objectives of that body. A good be- 
ginning in this direction would be to in- 
crease our contribution to the U. N.-ILO 
technical assistance program so as, at the 
very least, to meet our full quota, and to 
give that program the stability and assur- 
ance that it has lacked because of the fail- 
ure of the United States to live up to its obli- 
gations and to deliver on its commitments. 

We have often heard it stated by our pub- 
lic officials that the ultimate aim of our for- 
eign aid program is the improvement of the 
conditions, the opportunities, and the level 
of living enjoyed, or rather endured, by the 
rank and file citizens of the nations involved 
in those programs. Yet, in all too many cases, 
the deed has not lived up to the word. Bil- 
lions have been distributed abroad that have 
lined the pockets of the wealthy, with little 
or none filtering down in the form of con- 
crete improvements in the status of laboring 
people. The result has been a widespread 
and growing cynicism and disillusionment 
among the workingmen and women of the 
world, who should rightly be our strongest 
allies in the fight for democracy, freedom, 
and progress. 

There could be no better way to correct 
this situation—though it may be already too 
late—than by using the principles and stand- 
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ards of the ILO as a practical test of merit 
in the allocation of aid and expenditures 
overseas. Certainly no project or nation 
where those standards are grossly violated or 
disregarded is a proper channel for the dis- 
tribution of funds raised in large part by 
taxes upon the paychecks of American work- 
ingmen. By making it clear that we regard 
the work of the ILO as something more than 
empty talk, the United States could give the 
prestige and influence of the Organization a 
powerful lift in those nations that look to 
America for aid or trade. 

Yet, before we can adopt such a stance in 
our dealings with other nations, our own 
moral position in relation to the ILO must 
be greatly improved. We can scarcely ques- 
tion the sincerity or the performance of any 
other country when we ourselves have rati- 
fied no more than a handful of the less im- 
portant of the ILO’s conventions. A more 
serious attitude toward our responsibilities 
as a member of the ILO needs to be taken, 
both by the Congress and the administra- 
tion. It must be realized that, while the 
ratification of most of the ILO’s conventions 
would do little or nothing to alter the stand- 
ards and practices already observed in this 
country, such action is very important as 
evidence of our sincerity of purpose in sup- 
porting the Organization. 

With that kind of backing at home, It 
would then be possible for the American 
delegation to the ILO to assume the role 
of vigorous, constructive leadership be- 
fitting it as the representatives of the great- 
est and most advanced industrial democracy 
in the world. Perhaps then our Govern- 
ment delegates would shed some of that ti- 
midity that has assailed them in the past 
and take the initiative in advocating new 
and positive steps to secure and advance the 
rights and standards of the laboring poor. 
This would indeed be a welcome improve- 
ment over the present situation where, be- 
fore voting on someone eise’s proposal for 
some such meager proposition as the prin- 
ciple of vacations with pay, spokesmen for 
our Government wrestle long and fearfully 
with their consciences. And, all too fre- 
quently, the conscience loses the wrestling 
match. 

It is not, of course, my part to advise the 
employers of America as to the direction in 
which their best interests lie. Yet I cannot 
accept, without comment, the argument ad- 
vanced by their representatives to the ILO— 
that their interests are best served by the 
obstruction of, or withdrawal from, the work 
of that body. Such an argument makes no 
more economic sense than would the argu- 
ment that the economic interests of New 
England employers who pay decent wages are 
advanced by the continued absence of ef- 
fective standards to effectively restrain the 
exploitation of labor by their southern 
competitors. 

I sincerely believe that American em- 
ployers can—if they will and as they have 
at times in the past—put their best foot 
forward and make a great contribution to 
the objectives of the ILO and to the cause 
of social justice without sacrificing any real 
principles of their own. American employ- 
ers have an opportunity to make a strong 
case for the benefits of free enterprise, 
where mass markets and top efficiency are 
promoted through the incentive and reward 
of high wages. But they should deliver that 
message where it can do the most good— 
among employers abroad who today accept 
oppressive, subhuman conditions with utter 
complacency. 

In the meanwhile, they should not ob- 
struct the work of the ILO, but support it— 
for, under a different kind of private enter- 
prise abroad, the persistence of the condi- 
tions which the ILO seeks to correct is of 
no benefit, and much injury, to that great 
majority of American employers who have 
no large foreign plantation or petroleum 
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holdings and who employ only American 
workers, under American conditions. 

I believe also that American employers 
have the same interest that we all do in the 
establishment of a secure and lasting peacg 
throughout the world. Such a peace hoy. 
ever can be built only upon a foundation of 
social justice. 

I do not mean to exonerate American labor 
or its representatives of any blame for the 
lack of understanding and bedrock support 
for the ILO within this country. Labor, per. 
haps, has a greater and more direct respon. 
sibility toward the ILO than does any othe 
group, for the main function of the organi. 
zation is, after all, the improvement of the 
conditions of labor. I have no doubt but 
that, had the trade unions of America been 
more consistent and active in cultivating an 
understanding and appreciation of the im. 
portance of the ILO among their members 
and in communicating their interest to the 
Congress and to the administration, Amer. 
ica’s role in the organization would haye 
been far more fruftful than has actually been 
the case. 

As in the case of the public at large, the 
effectiveness of labor’s support for the ILO 
has been handicapped by the lack of inter. 
est at the local level, by the inability— 
common to most human beings—to see be- 
yond the range of. one’s immediate bread. 
and-butter interests and to appreciate the 
stake of American labor in the welfare and 
progress of its brothers overseas. 

We can none of us—whether we come from 
labor, management, government, the aca- 
demic world, or the public at large—afforg 
to neglect the responsibility and the oppor- 
tunity presented by the International Labor 
Organization. The world does not offer very 
many such opportunities to correct old mis- 
takes and to avoid future catastrophes, and 
the time is short. 

None of us has anything to lose in the 
effort to make the International Labor Or- 
ganization a more effective instrument for 
the attainment of a better world society, 

We all have much to gain. 


Julian H. Krolik 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN M. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to a great man, 
Julian H. Krolik, a humanitarian and 4 
philanthropist. He was loved and re- 
spected by all his fellowmen. He was 
active in Jewish charities and philan- 
thropies; among them, the Jewish Wel- 
fare Federation, the United Jewish 
Welfare Federation, and the Sinai Hos- 
pital. He was also active in many non- 
Jewish charities and is perhaps best 
known for his activities on behalf of 
the Community Chest, in which organi- 
zation he was a tower of strength giving 
unselfishly both of his time, energy, and 
money. 

He was a strong man, but time finally 
took its toll of his strength, and although 
his body failed, his mind remained that 
for which his friends had long admired 
and respected him, clear and powerful 
Although I only knew him by the uni- 
versal respect in which he was held, I 
join his many friends throughout the 
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community 
petroit 1n 
jost a great 
Pe this time I introduce into the 
Record an editorial by my good friend, 
Mr. Philip Slomovitz, the editor of the 


Detroit Jewish News: 
Juuian H. KROLIK—TRULY, A GREAT MAN 


About Julian H. Krolik it may truly be 
said that “sar v’gadol nofal b'Israel,”’ that a 
prince and @ great man has fallen in Israel. 

He was a genuinely cultured man, an able 
jeader, an inspirer of his fellow men. 

And his chief distinction was that he was 
aman with a deep and abiding sense of 
justice. He had few prejudices. He was al- 
ways on the side of the underdog. He fought 
for unpopular causes, and although his fam- 
iy background was non-Zionist, he alined 
himself with the Zionist cause when it was 
still unpopular. 

He was more than a leader in the Jewish 
Welfare Federation. With the late Fred M. 
Butzel, he shared for many years the dis- 
tinction of having inspired Michigan Jewry 
to action whenever there was need to help 
distressed Jews, when there were calls to 
action for causes in behalf of oppressed peo- 
ple, when our country called its citizens to 
respond to liberty loans or war-bond drives. 

Our Community Chest counted him among 
its most devoted leaders. 

His fellow Detroiters often marveled at 
his vitality, at his having shunned hat or 
overcoat, at his love of nature and all nat- 
ural phenomena. In recent years he was 
not well, and it grieved all of us to see him 
losing his health. But although his body 
weakened, his mind retained the _ great 
strength of a great man. We mourn his 
passing. We shall miss his absence from our 
midst. 


_ his family, and the people of 
the knowledge that we have 
t man for whose presence all 
cher in things spiritual and 





The Cost of World Wars I and II 
A Staggering Sum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting valuable information com- 
piled for me by the Economics Division 
of the Library of Congress. Mr. Her- 
mann Ficker, analyst in international 
trade and finance, has prepared the 
material which I am inserting. 

Mr. Speaker, this information covers 
the cost of World Wars I and II. It is 
obvious at a glance that war is costly 
and destructive and it seems that we 
should be on the road to finding a solu- 
tion to this problem other than by an 
armaments race with Russia, which ap- 
pears in the making at this time. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

THE Cosr AND ESTIMATED PROPERTY DAMAGE 
OF WORLD War I 

Twice in one generation the shadow of 
mass warfare has fallen athwart the world. 
These great wars have caused incalculable 
human misery due to the loss of millions of 
men in the prime of life and the death and 


displacement of civilians in even greater 
bumbers. 


While immense sums are consumed in the 
Prosecution of wars, as well as in recovery 
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and rehabilitation of war-ravaged areas, we 
know that great problems remain and that 
wars add greatly to the tax burdens of suc- 
ceeding generations. 


METHODS OF COMPUTING THE COST 


Estimating the cost of war in olden times 
must of necessity prove futile since records 
were not kept as to the cost of armies in the 
field, tribute, slaves, destruction of prop- 
erty, and other items included today in a 
general war assessment. Conclusive compila- 
tions of the exact cost of World War I have 
never been made due to the difficulty of sep- 
arating war-related items from the current 
budgets of all the governments concerned. 
Similarly there has been found no conform- 
ity in the definitions as to what programs 
are allocable to war and what other pro- 
grams during a war period were merely to 
carry on the ordinary administration of a 
nation’s general economic life. 

Statements as to the exact cost of World 
War I are therefore to be taken merely as 
approximations based on insufficient statis- 
tical evidence. In fact, most countries have 
not issued detailed official figures on World 
War I expenditures. Published computa- 
tions have mostly been made by students far 
removed from the actual operational pro- 
cedures incidental to the expenditures of 
money from the national exchequers. 

The waste of treasure that wars have 
brought to humanity should also include 
the loss of national wealth comprised in the 
drain of raw materials and natural resources. 
When converted into the implements of war 
they are not replaceable and future genera- 
tions are forever deprived of them. 

Another evaluation of the cost of war 
should include losses in national income due 
to the prolonged absence from productive 
work of millions of men and women engaged 
in unproductive and destructive war work. 
The billions of hours devoted to prepared- 
ness and to actual fighting if turned into the 
building of homes, schools, hospitals, bridges, 
roads, and factories would assuredly have 
advanced humanity toward greater achieve- 
ments in all cultural and humanitarian 
fields, 

DIRECT MONEY COST 


Many estimates of the cost of World War I 
are available, all divergent in totals, but 
basically the differences in cost are due to 
the’ period of time over which the cost is 
spread. 

E. L. Bogart, on behalf of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for Peace computed in 1920, that 
the direct money cost of the war to all coun- 
tries was as follows: 





A. Allies: 
United States. ..c.ccac-.. $32, 080. 266, 968 
Creat Britain... o.os een 44, 029, 011, 868 
PSR cece coe eee 1, 437, 418, 680 
COnGGAas dese wewecueiaus 1, 665, 576, 032 
PRAM Sacto oe ee acts 601, 279. 000 
NOW ZeOAlGNG oon cece cn 378, 750, 000 
Union of South Africa_... 300, 000, 000 
PRA cman amen ean 1, 154, 467, 000 
Se a ee ee 25, 812, 782, 800 
CRUE Sete Se ee Se a 270, 000, 000 
RURIVee cas waneess eu 12, 313, 998, 000 
PUAMR IS eae emcee i 1, 600, 000, 000 
Ie rok eee oe 22, 593, 950, 000 
EN oe re ee toss 399, 400, 000 
Crner AiMNeGSse oc ees 5C0, 000, 000 
B. Central Powers: 

Ie RY ka eae ns 40, 150, 000, 000 
Austria—Hungary..-.-..-- 20, 622, 960, 000 
TPULROY sasccanocsce hccose 1, 430, 000, 000 
Bulgaria and Rumania.-. 815, 000, 000 

RTI dt ia ar 2 207, 850, 860, 348 


These costs included not only the mainte- 
nance of the armies, transportation and the 
production of war materiel but also the aid 
etxended to other countries by both sides. 
The total of this aid is tabulated separately 
merely to show the amounts that individ- 
ual countries expended. It amounted to ap- 
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proximately 10 percent of the total direct 
costs of World War I. 


ASSISTANCE TO ALLIES 
Included in the overall estimate of the 
cost of World War I are the advances made 
to their allies by the belligerents. These 
were: 


Weed, Stateeen soc cssscwincs $9, 455, 014, 125 
Geet: Britains. 5 olan 8, 695, 000, 000 
I a 1, 547, 200, 000 
CeIMMIG Sais eee eS 2,375, 000, 000 

aie a ie 22, 072, 214, 125 


INDIRECT COSTS OF WAR 


Among the indirect costs of World War I 
should be included an estimate of the value 
of property destroyed during the period of 
belligerency. This is physical damage to 
homes, schools, churches, factories, power 
installations, transportation facilities and 
equipment and other property. Again Bo- 
gart has made an estimate in rounded fig- 
ures without trying to give a breakdown by 
type of property destroyed. The only dif- 
ferentiation made is in property on land and 
shipping. 

Property damage: 


ROIs soca acneceancnas $7, 000, 000, 000 
PROC as oa a eee 10, 000, 000, 000 
RINNE Bs aoa ara 1, 250, 000, 000 
ONAN a so eos 1, 500, 000, 000 
Serbia, Albania, Montene- 

SG oa eben eeeuuen 2, 000, 000, 000 
East Prussia, Austria, 

WRUNG ooo wdencedowe 1, 000, 000, 069 
Becher se ake Se a 2, 710, 000, 000 
FereG Ge on eo iea 1, 000, 000, 000 
CIGNA 2 oe Sa 1, 750, 000, 000 
British Empire......<....<« 1, 750, 000, 000 

ile ee eee 29, 960, 000, 000 


SHIPPING AND CARGO LOSSES 


The total losses in shipping to the allies 
and neutrals from the beginning of hostili- 
ties to August 1, 1918, are estimated at 15,- 
000,000 tons. This is approximately one- 
third of the world’s prewar shipping ton- 
nage of 48,500,000. Production cost of that 
tonnage was $1,050,000,000. Germany and 
Italy lost almost all of their merchant ship- 
ping. In addition to the deadweight ton- 
nage there is also the question of cargo. Al- 
together, the estimate for shipping and cargo 
amounts to $6,800,000,000. 


Cost oF WorLp War II AND PROPERTY LOSSES 


Statisticians have not yet attempted to 
assess the total expenditures of participating 
nations in the prosecution of World War II. 
Military “expenditures as part of national 
budgets do not portray the full extent to 
which the energies of any nation were di- 
rected toward warmaking purposes in the 
war emergency. 

Guess-estimates have varied from $1 tril- 
lion to $4 trillion, depending on the type of 
direct and indirect cost included in the over- 
all totals. If the figure of $4 trillion is used, 
the cost of World War II amounts to $1,708 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
earth’s estimated population of 2.3 billion 
people. 

In the following tables an attempt has 
been made to state the direct cost of war 
insofar as figures are available from pub- 
lished sources with a total of $1,439,.250,000.- 
000. Indirect losses are summarized under 
two headings, namely property damages es- 
timated at $259,557,000,000 and an itemized 
list of shipping losses for which dollar value 
figures are not available. Illustrative data 
for property destruction in various coun- 
tries are added to show the extent of war 
damage. 

Lastly, a total of aid rendered foreign 
countries by the various belligerents is given. 
This list is incomplete. The sums men- 
tioned are included in the direct money cost 
of the war. 
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DIRECT MONEY COSTS 


Insofar as published estimates are avail- 
able, the various nations spent the following 
sums as direct costs in the prosecution of the 
war: 

United States? 

United Kingdom 

France ? 

Canada 

Australia 

REEL PATI BOB oieieietcitimee 
New Zealand 


$317, 600, 000, 000 
120, 000, 000, 000 
192, 000, 000, 000 

14, 000, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000, 000 
2, 250, 000, 000 
1, 650, 000, 000 

273, 000, 000, 000 

94, 000, 000, 000 

56, 000, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000, 000 
1, 750, 000, 000 


CY eee erp 357, 000, 000, 000 


—_—— 


1, 439, 250, 000, 000 


1Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Dec. 13, 1945. P. 2927. 
2London Times. Aug. 17, 1945. P. 4. 
3New York Times, Mar. 18, 1947, p. 4 and 
Aug. 12, 1945, p. E-2. 


*U.S. News. Sept. 17, 1945. 


To these totals should be added the ex- 
penditures of India, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, 
China, and many smaller entities, 

PROPERTY DAMAGE 

The best estimates of property damage has 
been compiled by the French National Insti- 
tute of Statistics and Economic Studies.' 
According to an analysis published in 1947 
fixed property destroyed during World War 
II was valued as follows: 
Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 


$534, 000, 000 
2, 274, 000, 000 
159, 000, 000 
21, 504, 000, 000 
3, 269, 000, 000 
3, 947, 000, 000 
2, 900, 000, 000 
179, 000, 000 

1, 275, 000, 000 
6, 872, 000, 000 
48, 000, 000, 000 
512, 000, 000 
420, 000, 000 

4, 202, 000, 000 
4, 330, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000, 000 
683, 000, 000 
10, 497, 000, 000 
128, 000, 000, 000 


United Kigdom 
Germany 
Albania 
Bulgaria 
>zechoslovakia 
Hungary 
Poland 
Rumania 
BR icici ns 


259, 557, 000, 000 


There is wide discrepancy in totals for in- 
dividual countries. The authoritative Lon- 
don Times stated that France suffered $122 
billion in property damage, whereas the 
French themselves put their losses at just 
over $20 billions. If mere replacement value 
were the criterion of worth then the over- 
all totals will assuredly be very much small- 
er. On the other hand many of the later 
estimates are expressed in terms of cur- 
rencies suffering in many instances from in- 
filation., 

SHIPPING LOSSES 

The following French Institute estimate 
of merchant ship losses includes only ves- 
sels of 100 gross tons or more during the 
period September 1, 1939 through September 
3, 1945.3 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Merchant-ship losses, Sept. 1, 1939, to Sept. 3, 
1945 
Vessels Tons 


736 
1,910 


4, 734, 768 
11, 193, 964 
10, 484, 595 

341, 190 
407, 715 

1, 581, 761 

1, 078, 482 

1, 326, 536 

2, 027, 204 

45, 000 
450, 645 
25, 994 
207, 450 
189, 161 


United States 
British Empire 
United Kingdom 
Belgium __- 
Denmark 
France _. 

Greece oe 
Holland __- 
Norway -_- 
Poland 


Sweden 





WAR DAMAGE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


It has been found impossible to make de- 
tailed lists of property damages suffered in 
all countries. Illustrative of the type of 
damege suffered by individual countries a 
brief statement will be made concerning 
those areas for which data were found. 

United Kingdom: “In England, by March 
1944, 3 million war-damaged houses were 
‘first-aid’ repaired, and 102,700 badly dam- 
aged houses were restored to use. The fol- 
lowing year more than a million houses were 
damaged or destroyed by flying bombs.” # 

France: “The total number of buildings 
damaged and destroyed * * * in World 
War II was some 1,804,000. Nearly 25 percent 
of all buildings damaged in World War II 
were completely destroyed.‘ 

“The French ports have been notable cas- 
ualties in the war. Toulon is blocked by the 
scuttled French fleet much too effectively for 
German salvage or French reconstruction. 
The Atlantic ports are almost useless. * * * 
The Channel ports were bombed ruthlessly.” § 

Countries such as Finland, Norway, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, and Belgium, and 
Czechoslovakia suffered damages to physical 
installations that amounted to hundreds of 
thousands of homes destroyed, transporta- 
tion paralyzed, ports demolished, and exten- 
sive dislocations of the national economies. 
Damage can be assessed in the trillions of 
dollars. 

China: “Property losses have been astro- 
nomical. In Shanghai alone $2 billion’worth 
of homes and factories were destroyed. In 
their campaign of terror the Japanese did 
not hesitate to level hundreds of towns and 
villages. Nor will it ever be possible to com- 
pute the dollar-and-cent loss suffered by 
China in the forced flight of 40 million peo- 
ple. Or of the damage done to the soil by 
the gerat floods which followed the breach- 
ing of the Yellow River dikes.” ® 

Japan: Apart from all industrial destruc- 
tion and dislocation of the economy, 2,252,000 
buildings were destroyed.’ 

Germany: Few nations have suffered such 
utter destruction as was heaped upon Ger- 
many. Complete estimates have never been 
computed. 

U. 8S. S. R.: The fantastic destruction in 
Russia is noted in the following statistics 
of war damage: 8 


Hospitals and medical centers... 
Schools and research institutes. 


31, 850 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Electric motors 

Metal-cutting lathes 

Railway track (missing pieces) _ 
Railway stations 

Railway bridges 

Locomotive depots 

Steam and motor locomotives__ 
Passenger and freight cars 
Passenger and freight vessels___ 
Ports and docks 

Post, telegraph, and telephone 


239, 009 
175, 009 
40, 625 
4,109 
13, 009 


Collective farm headquarters___ 
State farm buildings__________ 
Tractor stations 


Sheep and goats 
Poultry 


Italy: The most detailed list of war dam. 
age has been compiled for Italy.® 

Military operations involved practically the 
entire peninsula and every aspect of life 
was in chaos because of material destruction 
and disorganization of the central network 
of economics, financial and administrative 
life. Among the various classes of property 
which had undergone most damage were: 

(a) Housing: 1,900,000 habitable rooms de. 
stroyed; 1,100,000 seriously damaged; 3,800. 
000 to a lesser degree. 

(b) Public works: State roads destroyed 
and damaged 60 percent; secondary roads 
20 percent; important bridges destroyed 
2,968; secondary bridges 5,269; post buildings 
90 percent damaged; port machinery and 
docks 50 percent destroyed; schoolrooms 4) 
percent destroyed; hospitals and equipment 
20 percent destroyed; churches destroyed and 
damaged 11,000. 

(c) Mercantile marine: Itay’s merchant 
navy consisted of 1,109 units over 100 tons 
gross. Total of 3,400,00 gross tons was re- 
duced to 429,000 representing a 90 percent 
loss. 

(d) Railways: 40 percent of all railway 
equipment and facilities was destroyed. 

(e) Agriculture: Direct damage was esti- 
mated at 550 billion lire. Indirect damage 
would take years to eradicate due to the lack 
of fertilizers, damage to water supplies, de- 
teriorating of river defense-works, uncon- 
troled depreciation and the abandoning of 
sound methods of cultivation. 

(f) Industry: Plant and property de- 
stroyed amounted to 450 billion lire. Worst 
hit were the steel works, electrical works, 
shipbuilding, chemical works and metal 
works. 

In addition to these serious overt aspects 
of war damage there are the aftermaths of 
a continuing deterioration in the entire gov- 
ernmental system, the reduction ‘in agricul- 
tural and industrial production, the reduc- 
tion in the standard of living, the inflationary 
movement, unemployment and the price 
spiral which will take years to be overcome 
Asistance to Allies by the United States of 

America? 
$493, 025, 430. 04 
156, 254, 519. 40 
31, 610, 926, 129. 35 
1, 603, 441, 952. 60 
435, 446. 23 


136th Report to Congress on Lend Leasé 
Operations, 84th Cong., Ist sess., H. Doe. 221, 
Oct. 19, 1955. 
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nee to Allies by the United States of 


_ America—Continued 
rk--------------=- $4, 060, 493. 95 
ae. woone--9=-9- == === 2, 322, 611. 92 
gihiopia. ---------------- 5, 151, 480. 09 
France------------~----- 3, 269, 964, 492. 02 
Greece------------------ 81, 424, 112. 31 
Iceland------------------ 4, 496, 553. 29 
[ran---------------~---- 5, 303, 624. 18 
[raq--------------------- 891, 469. 57 
Italy-------------------- 186, 414, 869. 65 
yiberia------------------ 19, 440, 619. 66 
Netherlands------------- 246, 404, 116. 16 
Norway------------------ 47, 036, 563. 93 
poland------------------ 12, 232, 889. 88 
saudi Arabia.----------- 22, 670, 314. 52 
Turkey ------------------ 42, 850, 057. 09 
See 11, 054, 406, 165. 82 


32, 188, 847. 92 


Yu SEIAVIA. «sno ncceenm 
3 1, 331, 110, 616. 67 


Tothlo aa cece sees 50, 232, 453, 376. 25 

Assistance by Allies to the United States of 
America 

i icin niisinirnininae tina $191, 215, 983. 35 
British Empire..---......- 6, 752, 073, 165. 40 
CHINE .o<non eee ceene ena 3, 672, 000. 00 
ee 867, 781, 244. 70 
RNMIDNOC. coe ckoocewe we 2, 367, 699. 64 
6G. Bicccecccwcasenss 2, 212, 697. 81 

DOM nice econ enman 7, 819, 322, 790. 90 


Report on Lend-Lease Fiscal Operations, 
U. S. Treasury Department, June 30, 1949. 


Only fragmentary information exists con- 
cerning aid rendered to various countries 
by the belligerents so that a final list of 
such aid is not included in this report. 





1Institut National de la Statistique_et des 
Etudes Economiques—Nos. 17, 18, 19, October, 
November, December, 1947, p. 43. 

3Idem, p. 48. 

*Municipal Year Book (London) 1946, p. 
357. 

‘Monthly Labor Review, November 1945, 
p. 927. 

‘War Damage in Europe. 
day. April 1946, p. 157. 

*Gayn, Mark. China's Bill Against Japan. 
PM. September 9, 1945, p. 9. 

"New York Times. April 20, 1949, p. 5c. 


The World To- 


'New Republic. December 16, 1946, p. 810. 
‘Italian Affairs. January 1954, pp. 173- 
178, 





Classics of American Democracy—VI1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam extending my remarks to include 
replies from a representative group of 
religious leaders to the proposal to trans- 
late the Classics of American Democracy 
into many languages and to make them 
easily accessible and at reasonable prices 
to people everywhere. The letters fol- 
low: 

Dear Sir: I have read with interest and 
appreciation your plan and the suggestions 
made for books. In my opinion this is one 
of the most effective attacks that I can 
imaging on the inroads of communism in 
foreign countries. I am particularly im- 
Pressed by the creative diversity in your list 
ing all the way from the authorities 
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being cited by “Our new conservatives” to the 
classical liberals. 
Iam most delighted with this undertaking 
in the defense of democracy. 
Very truly yours, 
Nets F. S. FERRE, 
School of Religion, Vanderbilt University. 





Dear CONGRESSMAN O’HarA: This is in an- 
swer to your letter of December 12 concern- 
ing the matter of enabling legislation direct- 
ing the United States Information Agency to 
publish for nominal prices, in the principal 
languages of the world, a small library of 
basic statements of democratic political 
philosophy. 

I am thoroughly in accord with the feeling 
that such a step should be taken, and believe 
that every reasonable means of distribution 
should be used. 

As to the books and papers listed, I am al- 
together unfamiliar with some of them. 
However, I would select these five without 
question: The American Commonwealth, 
Bryce; The Spirit of Liberty, Hand; Repre- 
sentative Government, Mill; Democracy in 
America, De Tocqueville; The New Freedom, 
Wilson. 

I think that, in general, books written since 
around 1900 should be given highest ranking. 

Sincerely, 
Geo. H. SMITH, 
Pastor, Church Street Methodist 
Church, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Dear Mr. O'HaRA: I was very much inter- 
ested in the plan for publication of Demo- 
cratic Classics, which you sent. I feel very 
strongly that the United States has not done 
sufficient to popularize the meaning of de- 
mocracy to the nations of the world. The 
Communists have been much more aggres- 
sive. 

In my travels through Europe and Israel, 
I was able to note the prevalence of sub- 
sidized literature which the masses could 
afford to buy. This literature presented the 
Communists’ point of view. We of the de- 
mocracies ought to be as aggressive in com- 
municating our ideas. 

I therefore endorse this proposal, and urge 
its acceptance. The books that you list con- 
stitute a representative sampling. Since I 
am not expert in these matters, I hesitate 
to express an opinion. I am sure that a 
satisfactory list will be prepared. What is 
important is that we make our point of view 
known to the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH SIMON, 
Rabbi, Congregation Rodfel Zedek, 
Chicago. 





DeEaR CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of Decem- 
ber 12 concerning library of basic statements 
of democratic political philosophy is at hand. 
I am warmly in favor of establishing such a 
library. Furthermore, I have carefully stud- 
ied the list of proposed works and find it 
an excellent one. I would suggest that you 
might well add on works containing essays 
or addresses or excerpts from such by vari- 
ous writers. Here I would think of some of 
the speeches or writings by men like Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, President Herbert Hoover, 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, Dr. Elton Trueblood, 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, and others. In other 
words, I would like to have a little more by 
contemporary and living writers than your 
list contains, 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT GEZORK, 

President, Andover Newton Theological 

School, Newton Centre, Mass. 





My Dear CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: I give my 
enthusiastic support to the proposal de- 
scribed in your letter and enclosure of De- 
cember 12. 
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Nothing, in my judgment, would serve to 
help combat the insidious intellectual appeal 
of communism, as much as widespread dis- 
tribution of the basic and Classic formula- 
tions of the reasonings of Democracy, 

I think that the numbers and names of 
the books ought to be the subject of a meet- 
ing of a number of authorities in the field. 
You would probably find disagreement with 
some titles and the recommendation of the 
addition of other titles, but these details 
are not nearly so important as the proposal 
itself. 

I do hope that you will push this proposal 
hard when it comes before Congress in the 
form of a resolution and I should be happy 
if you were to see fit to use all, or part of 
this letter in any way that you might deem 
best. 

With very good wish, Iam, 

Sincerely, 





Dr. BERTRAM W. Korn, 
Rabbi, Reform Congregation, Keneseth 
Israel, Philadelphia. 





My DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HARA: In ree 
sponse to your letter of December 12, may 
I give my whole-hearted approval of the 
list you have sent to me. It would be an 
excellent beginning. 

With good wishes to you in the sacred 
cause of the rights of man, I am, 

Sincerely, 
NORMAN GERSTENFELD, 
Rabbi, Washington Hebrew 
Congregation, 





DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HARA: I have your 
letter of December 12, and I think this is 
@ most excellent plan. 

One of the problems is, going to be to 
get the kind of things into the hands of 
simple people which they can understand. 

A lot of the things that you have written 
down here will be way over the heads of 
ordinary people. There is a little book by 
Dr. Daniel Marsh, former president of 
Boston University, called The American 
Canon, that can be understood by an in- 
telligent schoolboy. It deals with the 
creation of the seven fundamental docu- 
ments, as he believes, of American history. 
I believe this could be republished to great 
advantage and spread abroad, and would 
take on with simple folk better than some 
of the learned volumes that you have writ- 
ten down, although these are important, 
of course, also. I did a little book myself 
called, Freedom and Faith, and am sending 
you a copy of it under separate cover. This, 
too, is of a very much simpler order. It 
contains some addresses I gave over WJZ 
years ago. Clarence Manion’s book, The 
Key to Peace, is also extremely valuable. 
I believe this all needs to be hit from many 
different angles. 

Warm good wishes to you in this fine 
enterprise. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. M. SHOEMAKER, 
Rector, Calvary Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburgh. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: Thank 
you for your letter of December 12. I think 
your proposal an excellent one. I have be- 


lieved for a long time that we have been re- 
miss in not making available at a reason- 
able price the basic statements of demo- 
cratic philosophy. I am happy that you cons 
template this. 

I should like to write you later concern- 
ing the list of books. There is always the 
danger that in meeting the Communist 
challenge we speak in terms of political de- 
mocracy and fail to present works that deal 
sufficiently with the issue of economic de- 
mocracy. The Communist tries to point out 
that political democracy, while stressing 
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freedom, avoids the issue of justice. This 
is not true. However, most of the books 
you recommend approach the problem solely 
from the political point of view. It seems 
to me that we have got to show that the 
democratic concept can bring justice in the 
economic sphere and maintain freedom. 
The Communist sacrifices his freedom to 
get what he calls justice. Actually, he 
gets neither. But this is a matter I think 
you may wish to consider. 
With every good wish, believe me, 
Ever sincerely yours, 
G. BROMLEY OxNaAM, 
Bishop of the Methodist Church. 


My Dear Sm: Iam in receipt of your letter 
of December 12 asking for my comment on 
your plan for publication of democratic 
classics. 

May I say that I’m completely in accord 
with part 1 of the plan. However, I feel 
that part 2 could be expanded and to this 
I would like to give more time and atten- 
tion. If there is opportunity to do so, I 
would be very happy to discuss such a list- 
ing with the newspaper editors and educators 
of our own community. 

Sincerely yours, 
SELWYN D. RUSLANDER, 
Rabbi, Temple Israel, Dayton, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. O’HaRA: Thank you so much 
for sending me the material concerning the 
publication of a small library of basic state- 
ments of our philosophy. I like the idea 
tremendously and have no suggestions to 
give you. I think the books you have named 
are the ones that ought to be included. 
The whole idea has my enthusiastic support. 

Thank you again for writing to me. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD KENNEDY, 

Bishop, The Methodist Church, Los 

Angeles Area, 

DEAR Mr. O’Hara: I think the plan as out- 
lined is excellent and I will be happy to do 
anything I can to aid in the program. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH R. ROSENBLOOM, 
Rabbi, Congregation Share Emeth, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


My Dear Sir: Mr. Samuel Gale asked me 
to make some comments on your letter con- 
cerning the publication of books on our 
democratic philosophy. He suggested that I 
might communicate directly with you. 
Needless to say, I am honored by his confi- 
dence in my judgment. However, I am deep- 
ly aware that on a matter such as this there 
cannot be an unanimity of opinion. 

I am tremendously interested in your pro- 
posed legislation. I have for a long time held 
the conviction, and have so expressed it 
many times, that we have failed to spread 
the gospel of democracy in such a manner 
that it becomes available and intelligible to 
the average man throughout the world. 

Will you permit me to make one sugges- 
tion concerning the list of authors? It 
strikes me as being somewhat topheavy with 
“classical” works. There are only three 
names which belong to our modern era: 
Dewey, Hand, and Wilson. It would be dif- 
ficult for me to say what to select from 
Jefferson and Lincoln. So much of the 
tormer’s writings and the latter's speeches 
breathe the very spirit of democracy. Em- 
erson’s Essays on Politics, Compassion, Self- 
Reliance, and Character probably express 
more what we have in mind than anything 
else he ever wrote and said. 

It appears to me that in this selection of 
books considerable thought should be given 
to the emphasis of responsibility which falls 
upon the individual in a democracy. There 
is constant danger that the element of 
privilege can be stressed to a degree which 
brings about an unbalance. This is par- 
ticularly true in such a case as Dewey. I 
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would have no hesitancy in adding modern 
names which put democracy and its basic 
tenets into the framework of contemporary 
circumstances. Writings similar to those of 
Learned Hand would make a great contribu- 
tion. The names of such men as Lippman 
and Commager are good examples. 

I am grateful to Mr. Gale for the privi- 
lege which he has accorded me in writing to 
you. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ARNOLD H. Lowe, 
Minister, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Minneapolis. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HARA: In response to 
your request for suggestions on the list of 
democratic classics, let me say just this: 
Some of those proposed appear to me to be 
rather heavy reading. I think especially of 
Burke, Kant, and von Humboldt. These 
would be more fitting for a University of Chi- 
cago great-books course. I would, however, 
certainly like to see included Milton’s 
Aereopagitica. 

I think a volume of exerpts of some of the 
great opinions of Holmes, Brandeis. and Car- 
dozo would be effective as an indication of 
how the democratic principle has come into 
the actual legal structure of the land. I 
think also another volume devoted to ex- 


cerpts from Benjamin Franklin, Hawthorne,. 


Melville, Twain, Whitman, Henry George, 
Carl Sandburg, and Clarence Darrow would 
not only be readable but would give a better 
opinion of America’s commitment to the 
democratic ideal. You might even add an- 
other volume on American folk lore and 
humor, refiecting the folk commitment to 
democracy. 

At any rate, I think we have to guard 
against the rather heavy, academic tone 
which the present list reveals. 

Most sincerely, 
JACOB WEINSTEIN, 
Rabbi, K. A. M. Temple, Chicago. 


—_—— 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I heartily endorse the 
plan which you outline, even though there 
may be a good deal of dispute as to the type 
of work included in such a library. I would 
not wish to quarrel with the gentlemen who 
have drawn up this original list, but I would 
strongly suggest that those who can and 
will read Kant will find him easily enough 
available and do not need this special series. 

I would make two suggestions: 

1. To include the text of the basic con- 
stitutional government of some of the world’s 
leading democracies such as our own, France, 
Switzerland, etc. 

2. I would suggest the inclusion of Great 
Statements on Democracy by Americans as 
well as others. I have in mind Washington's 
inaugural, Lincoln’s inaugural, and Gettys- 
burg Address, and other similar documents, 
many of which have been collected in an- 
thologies as those by Henry Steele Commager. 

Wishing you the very best in this under- 
taking, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
W. GUNTHER PLAUT. 
Rabbi, Mount Zion Temple, St. Paul, Minn. 


Drar Str: I have your letter of December 
12 and the enclosure relative to a desirable 
list of books, etc. In reply thereto. let me 
Say that I am in favor of the project, but I 
find the list unsuitable for the following 
reasons: 

You are evidently after the intellectuals. 
In that case, at least half the titles are 
without a doubt familiar to them. To think 
oherwise, is to underestimate the European 
intellectual. What they need is _ being 
brought up to date. 

In the second place, why not aim at a 
middle group? Why not make up a list of 
books popularly written which present the 
subject of “Democracy and Freedom” in a 
manner understandable to the more-or-less 
average? 
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The above are general statements. y 
not in a position to give alternate titles 
But I know they are available, and that yoy 
staff can easily compile many titles, 

I hope that you will take my criticism in 
good spirits. Had you not asked me, I wouj 
not have given it. 

With kind greetings, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rabbi JOSEPH UTSCHEN, 
Temple Emeth, Ardmore, Okla, 

Dear Mr. O’Hara: In response to your let. 
ter of December 12 concerning your plan for 
the publication of a small library of basic 
classics of American democracy, let me ga 
that I think it is a splendid idea. I haye 
traveled abroad often enough to know that 
such a thing as this is terribly important 
and valuable. In looking over the list whic, 
was suggested, I should simply like to make 
the general observation that Classics neeg 
not necessarily derive only from 18th ang 
19th century writings. 

I have the feeling that many intellectuals 
around the world would like to know what 
some of our 20th century political philoso. 
phers are writing. Thought should be given, 
therefore, to including such volumes by con- 
temporary authors as would be in harmony 
with the basic concepts of the list, which 
in the main is excellent. 

As you may note, I am no longer with the 
congregation in Milwaukee but have assumed 
this new position in New York. 

Very truly yours, 
Rabbi HERBERT A. FRIEDMAN, 
Executive Vice Chairman, United 
Jewish Appeal. 
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HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
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Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
among other communications from in- 
dustrialists and leaders in business and 
finance a letter from H. W. Prentis, Jr. 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, past director of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and recipient of honorary degrees from 
14 American colleges and universities, as 
follows: 

Dear Mr. O’HaRA: I have been out of town 
almost continuously for the past 2 weeks, 
which accounts for my delay in replying to 
your letter of December 12. I think that 
the idea of authorizing the United States 
Information Agency to publish for non 
prices, in the principal languages of the 
world, a small library of basic statements of 
the political philosophy on which the Amer- 
ican Republic is based, is excellent. I have 
looked over the list of publications that you 
enclosed and of all the works mentioned, I 
think The Federalist Papers are of the most 
importance. Next I would rank de Tocque- 
ville’s Democracy in America, and Bryce’s The 
American Commonwealth. One other book 
which I think very highly of is The Power 1D 
the People, by Felix Morley. In my opinion, 
this work, which came out a year or two ago, 
is the best analysis of the American systeD 
that has appeared since The Federalist 
Papers. One book on your list that I have 
some question about is Rousseau’s The Social 
Contract, because in my opinion The Social 
Contract provides a good deal of philosophi- 
cal justification for socialism. 
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lad that you have undertaken 
tent oes ne I sincerely hope that you 
be successful in getting the enabling 
jegislation through Congress. 
Yours sincerely, 
H. W. PRENTIS, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board, Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Past Pres- 





ident, National Association of 
Manufacturers. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: This is in reply 


to your letter of December 12. 

have asked one of my associates who is 
s prominent editor to give me the benefit of 
his judgment in connection with your sug- 


gestion and I am quoting from his letter to 


ee think this list proposed by Congressman 
O'Hara is all right, if we assume that the 
readers to be reached are reasonably sophis- 
tiated and acquainted with political his. 
tory. Personally, I wouldn’t include Rous- 
seal as in the liberal tradition, but who am 
among so many? 

“To reach a wider audience, I would sug- 
gest including a few more personalized ap- 
proaches to the problem, such books as the 
autobiography of Jacob Riis or maybe a di- 
gested edition of parts of Sandberg’s Lincoln. 
There are, of course, hundreds of other 
pooks which tell stories of how individuals, 
many of them immigrants from other coun- 
tries, have flourished under our free system. 

“Although I should like to see people 
everywhere able to obtain the great classics 
of democratic political theory at reason- 
able price, I would certainly think a few 
books of the type I’ve suggested might well 
be included.” 

I would agree entirely with this gentle- 
man's letter, although I think I might add 
one other title, that is, “The Americanization 
of Edward Bok, which also tells the story 
ofan immigrant boy's success in this country. 

I hope this answers your question. 

Sincerely, 
W. D. FULLER, 
Chairman of the Board, the Curtis 
Publishing Co.; Past President 
NAM, 


-_ 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HaRA: The proposal 
expressed to me in your letter of December 12 
is one of the best undertakings I have heard 
of in a long time. 

This, however, is my personal opinion. 
But within our organization we have a very 
active committee on economic education. It 
meets shortly. I will put the proposition 
to the group, which is made up of executives 
: industrial firms, and give you their reac- 
ion. 

Please call on me for any assistance I can 
afford you on any matter. 
Thanks, 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN E. GREGG, 
ve Vice President, Mississippi 
nufacturers Association. 
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DEAR Mr. O'Hara: I am honored to have 


your letter of December 12 asking that I 
check the list of books which will be pro- 
posed for printing in foreign languages. 

J am so interested in this undertaking 
— fave engaged a competent person, 
Shirley Ann Sackman, to assemble copies of 
these books and review them for me. As soon 









4s this has been done I will give you a report 
& to my thinking about them. 
Cordially, 
Roy A. Goutp, 
President, Diamond Lumber Co., 


Portiand, Oreg; Director, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
Peed ConcREssMAN O’Hara: I appreciate 
.““iving your letter of December 12 outlin- 
proposal for distribution of basic 
ts of Gemocratic political philosophy 
the United Information 
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Agency. I think the plan of distributing in- 
expensive copies of such books is an excel- 
lent one and I heartily approve of your plan 
for obtaining the necessary enabling legis- 
lation 

I think the list of books which you en- 
closed represents a fine selection. I would 
like to suggest that you also consider the 
possibility of using the following: 

1. The United States Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

2. The Constitution of the United States. 

8. The Secret of American Prosperity (pub- 
lisher: Greenberg—A Corwin Book). 

4. The Epic of America, by James Truslow 
Adams. 

5. America Comes 
fried. 

Also, although it might not be in exactly 
the same category as the others, I would 
suggest that you consider How We Live, pub- 
lished by the American Economic Founda- 
tion, as being one cf the best short state- 
ments of basic American economic principles. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp I. Youne, 
President American Zinc, Lead and 
Smelting Co., St. Paul, Director, 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 


of Age, by Andre Sieg- 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'HARA: As you re- 
quested, I have reviewed the list of books 
which you are seeking to have the United 
States Information Agency publish in the 
principal languages of the world. 

The list as submitted seems to be a good 
one. 

I do not feel, however, that I am in a posi- 
tion to comment on the value of such an 
activity as you propose. I am not very fa- 
miliar with the work of the United States 
Information Agency or with the present 
availability of such books, already printed 
in foreign languages. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep C. Foy, 
President, Koppers Co., Inc., Pitts- 


burgh. Regional Vice President 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


—— 


Dear Mr. O'Hara: I think the idea of.book 
distribution in foreign countries is an excel- 
lent one. 

I am not familiar enough with the books 
mentioned to know whether they are or are 
not the right choices. But it seems to me 

hat the principle is sound. 
Cordially yours, 
GEO. OLMSTEAD, Jr., 
S. D. Warren Co., 
Boston, Director NAM, 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: After reading your let- 
ter of December 12, with the enclosed plan, 
I would like to say that I stand behind your 
views on this matter. 

I believe that this plan can do a lot to 
better world relations. 

At the present time, I have no additions, 
omissions, or substitutions of the books rec- 
ommended in the plan. 


I would appreciate you advising me if and 
how I can be of further help to you. 
Wishing you success in the coming new 


year, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
J. CLIFTON YAUN, 
Baton Rouge, La., Director, NAM. 


DEAR Mr. O'HarRA: In reply to your letter 
of December 12, it seems to me that your 
program has very good objectives, provided 
the subject matter can be brought to the 
proper people at a nominal cost. 

It seems to us that the Constitution 
Bill of Rights should head the list of 
cations. We would like also to call your at- 
tention to a book, Essays on Liberty, as pub- 
lished by the Foundation for Economic Edu- 
cation, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. It 
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this very excellent book there are a number 
of essays which are particularly pertinent, 
including the Bill of Rights, That Something, 
For the Better Economic Life, The Most- 
Dreaded Enemy of Liberty, The Guaranteed 
Life. 

There is also another book, Understanding 
Our Free Economy, published by D. Van 
Nostrand Co., New York, which we think 
would be very good for your purposes. 

Wishing you all success in this enterprise, 

Very truly yours, 
ALLEN ABRAMS, 
Vice President, Marathon Corp., 
Rothschild, Wis., Director, NAM. 





Dear Mr. O’HarRA: I have your letter of the 
12th outlining a plan for making available 
abroad at nominal cost a selected group of 
books describing the Democratic political 
philosophy. : 

I am in accord with the thought that we 
should wage war with all appropriate tools 
in the battle of ideologies. It would seem to 
me that this move provides an added tool. 

I have no suggestions with regard to au- 
thors and works. The list you mention 
would, I think, be very difficult to improve 
upon. 

Have you thought of making “The Amer- 
ican Heritage” available? It presents the 
best historically in current fashion. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK E. MASLAND, Jr., 
C. H. Masland & Sons, Carlisle, Pa., 
Director, NAM. 

DEAR Mr. O’HarRA: I have received your 
letter which you have sent to all the direc- 
tors of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers regarding the plan for passing 
legislation directing the United States In- 
formation Agency to distribute a small h- 
brary of basic statements in the principal 
languages of the world. 

I am not familiar enough with the mate- 
rial that you list to make a constructive 
comment, but I do think the idea is a good 
one and I also think some publication that 
stresses our Bill of Rights and the outstand- 
ing features of our Constitution should cer- 
tainly be distributed worldwide. 

Yours truly, 
B. C. Essie, 
Gardner-Denver Co., Denver, Direc- 
tor, NAM. 





DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’H4RA: It is a pleasure 
to comment about the proposed publicatior 
of basic classical works on democratic phi- 
losophy, through the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, as requested in your letter of 
December 12, 1955. 

I find no criticism of the idea that we 
should be more active in selling the demo- 
cratic point of view, nor with the proposal 
that it be done by wider dissemination of the 
basic works from which the American Re- 
public drew its founding philosophy and 
proceeded to develop it in later years. 

No list of 15 or 20 books can do the come 
but it can be comprehensive. In 
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American public which would class his phi- 
losophy far to the left of the others * * * 
certainly not worthy of listing alongside 
Emerson, Hamilton, Jefferson, Kant, Locke, 
et al. 

Sincerely yours, 

RAYBURN WATKINS, 
Managing Director, Associated In- 
dustries of Kentucky. 


Dear Mr. O’Hara: Mr. Daggett, director, 
NAM, has asked me to reply to your letter to 
him dated December 12 in connection with a 
plan for legislation directing the United 
States Information Agency to publish cer- 
tain books. 

The idea that publications should be avail- 
able in foreign languages to explain the 
American system of government and econ- 
omy is obviously sound. It is a project 
which our Government should be prepared 
to underwrite. Furthermore, it is to be 
presumed that the United States Informa- 
tion Agency might very well be the agency 
through which this might logically be done. 
The question about which there is room for 
divergent views is as to what sort of publi- 
cations should be sponsored. 

It would seem that the list of suggested 
authors and works would be entirely ap- 
propriate for certain potential readers, par- 
ticularly scholars in foreign countries. 
However, they do not appear to be particu- 
larly well chosen for the information and 
education of many other classes of per- 
sons. For example, Thoreau’s Walden, a 
literary masterpiece, a very interesting book 
and one with expressions of opinion which 
are part of the concept of democracy, is 
nevertheless somewhat removed from con- 
temporary time and conditions of living. It 
Was written before the Civil War and under 
conditions of population and economic life 
much different from our own. It is to be 
feared that a reader who is something less 
than a philosopher or serious student of 
history might not learn much from Walden 
which would help him understand the 
American concept and practice of govern- 
ment. 

In view of the well printed and well 
bound books which the Soviet Government 
makes available to citizens of other coun- 
tries at nominal cost, it is possible that our 
Government should make available books 
which will have an offsetting influence, if it 
has not already done so. However, it is pos- 
sible that one or more books should be used 
which are more comprehensive as to our 
background and present situation than are 
any one or few of the works listed. I am 
sorry that I cannot suggest such a book. 
If there is none, an especially prepared 
publication might be advisable, particularly 
if such a book included appropriate ex- 
cerpts from many of the works suggested 
in your letter. 

Very truly yours, 
E. I. WeHyatr, 
Assistant to the President, Gould- 
National Batteries, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
letters from leaders in the labor move- 
ment in response to my letters of Decem- 
ber 12, 1955, follow: 
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Dear Sir: In response to your communique 
concerning enabling legislation directing the 
United States Information Agency to pub- 
lish a small library of basic writings con- 
cerning the democratic political philosophy, 
let me say in my opinion this is a very 
worthwhile and urgently needed addition to 
our foreign-policy program. 

My only suggestion, for whatever it 1s 
worth, would be that you might add to part 
2, since I am in full agreement with part 1, 
the following authors or works: 

Beard, Rise of American Civilization. 

Commons, American Labor Movement. 

Parrington, Main Currents in American 
Thought. 

Paine, Commonsense. 

If I can be of any further service in help- 
ing promote this legislation, please feel free 
to call upon me. 

Sincerely, 
JULES PAGANO, 
Director of Education, Communications, 
Workers of America. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’Hara: I am much in 
favor of your proposal to have Congress direct 
the United States Information Ageicy to 
publish a small library of basic statements ot 
democratic political philosophy in the prin- 
cipal languages of the world. 

There can be no doubt in my opinion that 
such a project would not only meet a great 
need, but could also go far to promote demo- 
cratic thought particularly in the uncom- 
mitted countries of Asia and Africa. Need- 
less to say, however, Congress should also 
provide sufficient funds so that USIA can 
make effective distribution of the series down 
into small-town libraries, local trade-union 
centers, editorial offices, etc. 

I also generally agree with the titles sug- 
gested sofar. It would seem to me, however, 
that the series could be brought a little more 
up to date without impairing the noncon- 
troversial nature of the selection. In oiher 
words, the thought that demccracy and our 
American democracy in particular, is ever- 
growing and basically able to cope with the 
problems posed by the industrial and atomic 
age should, in my opinion, de considered in 
the selection of the works. 

One book which demonstrates this thought 
in thoroughly objective fashion and also in- 
cludes some of the vital documents and 
thinking behind the New Deal and cther 
more recent applications of democratic 
thought to new problems, is Henry Sieel 
Commanger’s Documents of American His- 
tory (Appleton-Century, Crofts). This or 
some similar work may well be worthy of 
inclusion in the proposed series. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. K. DASHIELL, 
Labor's League for Political Educaiion. 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: I think that your sug- 
gested plan for the publication of Demo- 
cratic classics is an excellent one. 

There is nothing that I could add to the 
proposal other than to say it should pro- 
vide for expansion, provided the initial start 
receives a good response. 

Within the last 5 years I have spent nearly 
18 months in the various countries of free 
Evrope. In many countries people do con- 
siderable reading and the response to books 
on political science is always in evidence. 

It would seem especially appropriate dur- 
ing these times that we should make avail- 
able books depicting our way of life. 

Sincerely, 

E. E. PHELPs, 
and Education 
Chemical, and 

International 


Director, Research 
Department, Oil, 
Atomic Workers 
Union, C. I. O. 


DeEAR REPRESENTATIVE O'HARA: Arnold 8. 
Zander, president of the American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
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ployees, and his associates in our naii... 
headquarters in Madison have studieq ma 
favor your proposed bill authorizing Pe ne 
tion of basic literature of American ge, 
cratic thought. emo. 

At your suggestion we are submittins hi 
in a list of writings that we fee] sees 

. : gly 
should be included in such a list. We ate nos 
critical of your suggested authors anq Works 
and do not suggest deletion except for one 
of the early documents written by the Ene. 
lish, French, and German authors. Our pre: 
erence would be to substitute some from - 
following list: _ 

The Crisis, by Thomas Paine. 

The Declaration of Independence, 

The Supreme Court Decision on Desegre. 
gation of the American Public Schools, 

President Eisenhower's Proclamation f 
Desegregation in the Armed Forces. 7 

The Constitution of the United States, 

President Lincoln’s Proclamation of 199) 
on Slavery. . 

The political platforms of the Republicay 
and Democratic Parties in the 1952 election 

The Constitution of the American Feger;. 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industria) 
Organizations adopted in New York in p.. 
cember 1955. 

The thought behind our selections is tha 
the industrial worker and farm laborer o; 
Europe and Asia would find the living docu. 
ments above more meaningful in terms of 
his struggle for freedom than the basic, but 
difficult texts you have suggested. 

If we may be of further service in your 
cause, please call upon us. ; 

Most sincerely, - 
JOHN P. CALDWELL, 
Director, Education and Publications, 
American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees 
Madison, Wis. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HARA: I think the 
plan for publication of Democratic Ideas is 
a splendid one. 

I do wish that a somewhat less forbidding 
list of titles could be drawn up and agreed 
upon. I think the life of this Nation, for 
example, is often better reflected in its fiction 
and its poetry than in the kind of literature 
that is included in the list you sent me; how- 
ever, I do see that you are, and must be, 
interested in the democratic abstractions and 
that getting agreement on a list of different 
kinds of books would be all but impossible 
and also even if preliminary agreement could 
be reached, it would not be feasible to get 
the list finally approved in Congress, s01 
settle for the list you sent me. 

All good luck with what seems to bes 
really quite wonderful project. 

Yours truly, 
BRENDAN SEXTON, 
Director of Education, UAW-CIO. 


Dear Sm: This will acknowledge your let- 
ter of December 12, 1955. 

I believe the plan to enact legislation di- 
recting the United States Information 
Agency to publish for nominal prices, in the 
principal languages of the world, a small 
library of basic statements of democratic 
political philosophy will definitely make § 
contribution to winning the minds of men to 
democracy over totalitarianism. 

I would recommend a_ book named 
“Thomas Jefferson on Democracy” seléctéd 
and arranged with an introduction by Saul 
K. Padover; Lincoln's Emancipation Procla- 
mation, January 1, 1863; Lincoln's Gettys 
burg Address on November 19, 1863, and 
Emerson’s oration on the American Scholat 
delivered at Harvard College in 1837, to b 
included in the suggested authors ane 
works made in your enclosure, part 2. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. McCoy, 
Editor, the Hosiery Worker, American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers. 
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JANUARY 3, 1956. 
CONGRESSMAN O’HaRA: I wish to 
acknowledge reciept of your letter of Decem- 
per 12, 1955, relative to establishing a small 
ii of basic statements of democratic 
litical philosophy, in the principal lan- 


ages of the world. 
et arding enclosure, part I, I must admit 


that the program is not quite clear to me. 
if it is directed toward students and intel- 
jectuals, I believe the vast majority of these 
people are polylingual and fluent in English. 
The books listed in part II are famous books, 
and I am confident they are available to 
students throughout the world. 

If the program is not primarily directed 
toward students and other intellectuals, but 
for literate populations throughout the 
world who may be curious about the prin- 
ciples of democracy, I believe the books 
listed in part II are too advanced. I believe 
this segment of the world’s population would 
be more interested in the evolution of de- 
mocracy. 

While I understand it is not part of the 
proposed program, I cannot help but suggest 
that there is a great need for a small book 
written in simple, native language, with 
many pictures and drawn illustrations of 
democratic principles functioning. If com- 
munism breeds on unrest and unrest first 
manifests itself among working people, it is 
the workers who need most a knowledge of 
democratic theory and principle. A simple, 
well written book, distributed without cost 
to workers throughout the world, would be 
a real contribution to any program dedi- 
cated to the enlightenment of those unac- 
quainted with democracy in action. 

Regarding part II of the enclosure, with 
the exception of Thoreau’s Walden, I believe 
the list of books represents an excellent 
choice. I would like to suggest two others 
for your consideration: American Democ- 
racy in Theory and Practice by Robert K. 
Carr, Donald H. Morrison, Marver H. Bern- 
stein and Richard C. Snyder, published by 
Rhinehart & Company, Inc.: The Big Change 
by Frederick Lewis Allen, published by Har- 
per Brothers. 

I think your objective is laudable and one 
that our country sorely needs. The National 
Postal Transport Association will be happy 
to cooperate with you in advancing the 
necessary legislation. 

With best wishes for success. 

Sincerely, 
WALLACE J. LEGGE, Jr., 
Chairman of Labor Education, Na- 
tional Postal Transport Associa- 
tion. 





DEAR Mr. O’Hara: We are in receipt of 
yours of December 12 and the attached en- 
closures regarding the publication of Demo- 
cratic Classics. 

I am strongly in favor of the idea. My 
Only suggestion with regard to the list of 
authors is that perhaps Tom Paine should 
have been included. I realize that he has 
some followers among the Communists but 
that does not seem to be an adequate reason 
for excluding him from the list. 

Very truly yours, 
ANTHONY G. WEINLEIN, 
Director, Building Service Employ- 
ees’ International Union, 





Dear Sir: This refers to your letter of 
December 12, in connection with the trans- 
lation into various foreign languages several 
books which you list. 

I am not familiar with many of these 
books, but it seems to me that if they cover 
the principles of our democratic form of 
government, the Bill of Rights, etc., then 
the purpose will be served and a great deal 
of good should come from this project. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. LOVING, 
Director, Educational Bureau, the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
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DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HarRA: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of Decem- 
ber 12 relative to legislation directing the 
United States Information Agency to pub- 
lish @ small library of basic statements of 
democratic political philosophy. 

I have carefully studied the suggested 
words and authors, and am heartily in ap- 
proval of same. 

I trust this will aid you in your decision. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. COUGHLIN, 
Assistant to the President, Amer- 
ican Federation of Technical En- 
gineers. 


os 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HaRA: Thanks for 
your note of December 12. I am sure that 
most of our thoughtful fellow American 
citizens will endorse your plan. 

Over the weekend, I am going to try to 
examine the list carefully and possibly sug- 
gest some additions. In the battle for pub- 
lic opinion throughout the world, the cir- 
culation of such books as you mention will 
be of untold value. You probably know 
that the National Committee for an Adequate 
Overseas United States Information Pro- 
gram is circulating the list and is calling 
attention to your admirable proposal. 

The season’s greetings, and with hope that 
this good idea can reach fruition in 1956. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mark STarrR, 
Educational Director, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 





DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HarRA: As promised, 
I gave further thought to the list of books 
which were circulated by you with a view for 
translation and publication by the United 
States Information Agency. One general 
comment is that these books are certainly 
classics, but the people who will be likely to 
read such books are college professors and 
specialists who will have a reading knowl- 
edge of English. 

Would it not be advisable to think of 
American books with a more general and 
popular appeal? In my travels abroad, I 
find that such books as Upton Sinclair’s 
“The Jungle” and Jack London’s “Iron Heel,” 
as well as John Steinbeck’s “Grapes of 
Wrath” are still quoted and referred to by 
liberal and radicial groups. Would it not 
then be wise to issue something by Sinclair 
some 30-40 years later to show what he now 
thinks about democratic procedures in the 
United States? 

Why should we claim Burke and Kant for 
the United States, and if Burke is published, 
we might consider publishing Tom Paine’s 
reply to the particular book cited. May I 
suggest that some biographies, such as Van 
Doren’s “Story of Benjamin Franklin”, 
along with Franklin’s own autobiography, 
and of Lincoln would be more readable? 
What about the stories of some of our out- 
standing immigrants, as described in their 
own writings, or by Louis Adamic? Mary 
Anton’s “The Promised Land” is an example 
of the book I have in mind. “American 
Memoir” by Henry Seidel Canby, Hough- 
ton Miffling, 1934, gives an interesting pic- 
ture of the growth of the United States. 
Then, what about a short and popular history 
of the United States, such as those written 
by Nevins-Commager or Richard Heffner? A 
good short and popular history of the labor 
movement in the Untied States should also 
be considered. 

I would suggest that, in dealing with 
Emerson, you use the selections made by Dr. 
Edward Lindemann, and Saul Padover, has 
made a good selection of Jefferson’s “Opin- 
ions on Democratic Principles and Practices.” 

It seems to me that Tom Paine’s “Common 
Sense” is more closely connected with the 
United States than, say, Mill, Mazzine and 
Locke. 

I hope these suggestions will be helpful to 
you. The fundamental decision, I think, 
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rests with whether you are going to publish 
classics which have been written elsewhere 
and which can be listed as the source of 
American democracy, or whether you want 
to give a picture of the growth and develop- 
ment of the United States itself. 
Yours sincerely, 
Marx STARR, 
Educational Director, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 








Dear Mr. O’Hara: In reply to your request 
of December 12 for our opinion concerning 
the plan of a group of Members in the next 
session of Congress pushing for legislation 
that would direct the United States Infor- 
mation Agency to publish for nominal prices, 
in the principal languages of the world, a 
small library of basic statements of demo- 
cratic political philosophy we have the fol- 
lowing comments: 

1. We believe that the proposal and the 
idea is an excellent one. It has our whole- 
hearted cooperation and support. 

2. We wish to register our opposition to 
the works of the following authors appearing 
on your suggested list: Burke, Emerson, 
Madison, Mill, Rosseau, and Thoreau. 

3. I believe that every effort should be 
made to include a book of the present day 
which could be representative of our demo- 
cratic political philosophy at this time. We 
do not feel qualified to make the selection 
of such a book at this time although we are 
studying the matter, but we believe that 
your committee could give consideration to 
this idea and come up with some good sug- 
gestions. I realize that it is difficult to do 
this in an era when the author may be still 
alive, but I think that our present day demo- 
cratic philosophy is probably going to be of 
more interest to the foreign countries than 
our history of the past. 

We wish to express our appreciation for 
having an opportunity to pass judgment on 
your suggested material and, if after further 
thought, we have any suggestions to make 
which we think might be of some interest 
we will write you again concerning them. 

Very truly yours, 
E. W. KENNEY, 
Director, Research and Education, 
International Woodworkers of America. 





Classics of American Democracy—IX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
following are letters from librarians con- 
cerning the proposal to translate into 
many languages and to make easily ac- 
cessible at reasonable prices throughout 
the world the classics of American 
democracy: 

Dear MR. O’HARA: I acknowledge with 
much interest your letter of December 12, 
1955, with enclosures describing a plan for 
publications of democratic classics and pro- 
viding a list of suggested authors and works, 

I concur heartily in the suggestion con- 
tained in the plan. There appear to be rea- 
sons for supposing that in the present 
competition for the interest and adherence 
of foreign audiences, the classics of Marx- 
ism-Leninism have a certain advantage over 
those of Western democracy. It is highly 
desirable, in consequence, that publications 
be made more easily available to these audi- 
ences which explain the American system of 
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government, and the philosophy and ideals 
on which it is based. 

However, I am not quite prepared at the 
present moment either to adopt the list of 
suggested authors and works or to suggest 
substitutes. The problem appears to me to 
be one of sufficient difficulty as to justify a 
kind of consideration that I am very doubt- 
ful of my preparedness to give. 

On the one hand, the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism, which are being distributed by 
the Soviets in the countries to which we 
would appeal, represent writings of an in- 
dustrialized society, and speak in modern 
terms. Meanwhile, many of the classics of 
Western democracy represent writings of a 
preindustrial society and a _ considerable 
number of those in the list actually derive 
from the 18th century. While, of course, it 
is desirable to call the great writings of 
liberty, of whatever period, to the attention 
of the audience whose loyalty for those ideals 
we wish to win, the equality of the compe- 
tition into which we would advance these 
classics may nevertheless be questioned be- 
fore venturing upon a wide campaign of 
distribution. 

To put the problem succinctly, we wish to 
capture the interest and loyalty that is at- 
tracted by Stalin’s Problems of Leninism; 
is Locke, On Civil Government, adequate for 
this purpose? 

It appears to me, accordingly, that the 
selection of a list of works for the purpose 
of the “plan” should result from a very con- 
sidered study by persons well acquainted not 
only with the literature which it is desirable 
to present, but also with the conditions of 
reader-interest and acceptability which the 
literature will encounter in the countries in 
which distribution is intended. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. QUINCY MUMFoRD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


DEAR Mr. O'HARA: This is to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of December 12 de- 
scribing your proposal under which the 
United States Information Agency will be 
directed to publish for nominal prices and 
in the principal languages of the world, a 
small library of basic statements of demo- 
cratic political philosophy. This is an area 
of much interest to the association and one 
which falls within the field of its Interna- 
tional Relations Board. Consequently, I am 
asking Mr. William S. Dix, librarian of 
Princeton University, and chairman of the 
board, if he will write you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin H. Cuirr, 
Executive Secretary, American Library 
Association. 


DeaR Mr. O'Hara: Mr. David H. Clift, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Library 
Association, has forwarded to me from Chi- 
cago your letter of December 12 with its 
request for comments and suggestions on 
the proposal to have the USIA publish a 
small library of basic statements of demo- 
cratic political philosophy. When I have had 
an opportunity to study your list of sug- 
gested authors and works and to confer with 
some of my colleagues, I shall write to you 
in more detail. I can say now that the basic 
idea seems to me an admirable one. 

Cordially yours, 
WituraM S. Drx, 
Chairman, International Relations 
Board. 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: Thank you very much 
for giving me the opportunity to comment 
on your letter of December 12. I think that 
the idea of providing translations of from 
15 to 20 books that are basic examples of 
the American philosophy of life is exceed- 
ingly important. There is little question 
that these would be well received if subsi- 
dized to sell at a competitive price in the 
Jocal bookstores in foreign lands. Every- 
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one I know who has looked at bookstands 
in the troubled areas of the Middle East and 
Far East in particular, report finding beauti- 
fully produced and inexpensive editions of 
Russian materials in the local languages in 
all the bookstores, but substantially none 
of the classics of our way of life. 

While it is probable that no two people 
would agree on all the titles to be included, 
I think there could be no quarrel about the 
titles listed in your letter as being among 
those that might well be reproduced. The 
only suggestion that I can make is that I 
hope this program can be broadened, after 
the initial experiment, to become a funda- 
mental part of our information work abroad. 

If there is any way that I or the American 
Library Association can be of assitance to 
you in this project please do not hesitate 
to cail on us. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH R. SHAW, 
President-Elect, American Library 
Association. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HarA: Thank you for 
your letter dated December 12 and recently 
received. 

As one who has had the good fortune to 
travel abroad, I am particularly struck by 
the excellence of your program. In foreign 
bookstores, American books are represented 
mainly by the expensive, hardbound, new 
titles, that only the wealthy can afford to 
buy. 

Your proposal would make fine and inspir- 
ing books available in a format that would 
be familiar and within reach of the people 
generally. 

Some titles have already been translated, 
although the translations may not be ade- 
quate. 

Your list is good and I am particularly 
pleased to see such foreign visitors as Bryce 
and de Tocqueville represented. No such 
list would be complete, however, without 
Tom Paine’s Commonsense and Rights of 
Man. And I would put in a word for that 
old classic, much admired abroad, Main Cur- 
rents in American Thought, by Parrington. 

Several collections which deserve con- 
sideration are: 

Commager, 
of American History. 
ton. 

Edman, Irwin, Foundations of Freedom; 
the Growth of the Democratic Idea. Har- 
court. “Part I is an essay on the origins and 
implications of the democratic idea. Part II 
is an anthology of illustrative material * * * 
from philosophers and statesmen of all time.” 
The Bookmark, May 1951. 

Ketchum, Richard M., editor, What Is De- 
mocracy? Duton, 1955. Attractively printed 
quarto telling through text, maps and cap- 
tioned photographs “the truth about the na- 
ture, the principles and the achievements of 
our society.” The Bookmark, October 1955. 

As to additions or selections, I would sug- 
gest: 

For Jefferson: Saul K. Padover’s Thomas 
Jefferson on Democracy, New American Li- 
brary of World Literature. 

For Lincoln: Paul M. Angle, editor, The 
Lincoln Reader, Rutgers University Press 
(also in pocket books); and T. Harry Wil- 
liams, editor, Selected Writings and Speeches 
of Abraham Lincoln, Farar, Straus. 

For Emerson: Essays, Everyman’s Library, 
Dutton, or Bliss Perry, editor, Heart of Emer- 
son's Essays, Houghton. 

If we may be of any further help to you, 
please do not hesitate to let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 


Henry S., editor, Documents 
Fifth edition, Apple- 


C. F. GOSNELL, 
State Librarian, New York. 


DEAR Mr. O'HARA: The list of suggested au- 
thors and works is one which I consider 
quite satisfactory to meet the purpose of the 
pian to publish a small library of basic 
statements of democratic political philoso- 
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phy. The list certainly includes time-testeq 
classical statements of democratic theory and 
I think it is desirable to have on the jig 
authors other than Americans. Certainly 
the classics of American democracy jp. 
cluded in the list owe a great deal to the 
works of such authors as Burke, Kant, Locke 
Mazzini, Mill, and Rousseau. The only titi. 
which I would suggest for consideration is 
Milton’s Aeropagitica. I recognize the gif. 
culty of keeping a list such as this to reagop. 
able proportions but I feel that the ideg of 
freedom of the press as exemplified in mi. 
tan’s work certainly should not be Omitted 
from any discussion and theory of demo. 
cratic society and constitutional govern. 
ment. 
Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE H. WILson, 
Director of Libraries, University of 
Colorado. 


Classics of American Democracy—X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as indicative of the interest among the 
women of the United States, and the 
study and thought they are according 
to the proposal, are the following letters 
from representative leaders in woman 
activities: 

Dear Mr. O’Hara: I think it is a wonderful 
idea for us if we are going to add to the 
Information Agency to ask them to trans- 
late and publish in the principal languages 
of the world classical statements on demo- 
cratic theory in their original forms. To 
make it valuable, however, in competing 
with the Soviets we will have to give them 
some modern statements that apply to con- 
temporary situations. 

A list of books is a good idea but I would 
ask experts who know various parts of the 
world as to the choice in different cases, be- 
cause democracies are going to be different 
in different areas of the world. They Will 
not be exactly as in the United States, though 
based on the same principles. Any appeal 
would have to be geared to the needs of the 
people into whose language it is translated. 
For instance, to talk about freedom of 
thought, speech, and religion is almost fool- 
ish unless it is tied up with the first freedom 
you can think of, namely the right to eat 
and the right to learn to read. 

This can be one of the most effective pro- 
grams in counteracting the Soviet subsidiz- 
ing and selling for a few pence many of 
their classics as well as pamphlets on their 
political concepts. But I think it requires 
expert advice to have it really well dor 
and I would ask the Library of Congress to 
get a group together and the State Depart- 
ment to get someone with background on 
the nations and their conditions so that the 
consultation can be on both these levels. 

Very cordially yours, 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 


DeEar Mr. O'HarA: Your letter of December 
12th has been given my attention. The plan 
for the translation and inexpensive distribu- 
tion of basic and classical statements on 
democratic theory in their original forms as 
outlined in that letter, seems to me to have 
much to be said for it. I have not made an 
exhaustive study of all these materials, but 
I am acquainted with many of them and the 
list seems to me to have been careiully 
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choseD. It is always hard to limit one’s 
. pelleve if the United States Information 

ney accepts the plan that emphasis should 
nen that whatever is produced must 
O° imply done in format—easy to read, and 
» cheap in price so that those who need 


to read them and would, can purchase them 


easily. 
Truly yours, 
Doris STEPHENS, 
Director, League of Women Voters. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





pear Mr. O'HARA: I am writing in reply to 
your letter of December 12, 1955, regarding 
the plan for publication of democratic 
classics. 

The plan seems to me to be a sound and 
constructive one and to provide an affirma- 
tive answer to the wide dissemination of the 
communist classics. This opinion is based 
on the premise that these or similar books 
are not now readily and inexpensively avail- 
able abroad. I assume also, that the plan 
does not overlap or duplicate any current 
program or plan of the United States In- 
formation Agency. 

The choice of books seems to me good. In 
addition to or in substitution for some of 
those now on the list, you might wish to 
consider A Documentary History of the 
United States by R. D. Heffner, Thomas Jef- 
ferson on Democracy edited by Saul K. Pad- 
over, both published by the New American 
Library, and Primer of Intellectual Freedom 
edited by Howard Mumford Jones and pub- 
lished by the Harvard University Press. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUTH M. LuRIE, 
Mrs. Moses H. Lourie, 
Director, League of Women’s Voters. 

BELMONT, MASs. 

Deak SiR: I was much interested in your 
“Plan for Publication of Democratic Classics” 
but, not being familiar with many of the 
books nor several of the individuals men- 
tioned in your letter, I consulted one of the 
history professors at the University of Maine. 
He believed it to be a step in the right direc- 
tion, thought the backers were capable and 
interested citizens, and considered the list 
of books excellent. His only comment not 
entirely favorable was that some of the books 
were rather out of date, but admittedly 
classics. He thought that the books written 
by men of other nations would have con- 
siderable influence. 

With this corroboration of my own opinion 
Tam very glad to give my approval for this 
project. 

Sincerely yours, 
SARA T., WENTWORTH, 
Mrs. Chauncey D. Wentworth, 
President, Maine Council 
of Church Women. 

Drak Mr. O'Hara: If I could take an 
opinion poll of the church women of Ne- 
braska, I believe they would heartily en- 
dorse the proposal as outlined in your letter 
of December 12. 

America needs friends and more friends. 
Please note that the United Church Women 
have sent an “Ambassador of Good-Will” 
around the world and in 1955 we sent a 
Fellowship Team” of four, for one_ specific 
purpose—to understand each other. 

With the encouragement of two minister 
frends and the high school history teacher, 
T have checked the books. As I told them 
the purpose of my inquiry, they said, 
Wonderful.” 

Blessings on you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Harry CoGcIns, 
President, Nebraska Council of 
United Church Women. 





: Deak Mr. O'Hara: In my humble opinion, 
ee it would be a fine thing for the 
hited States Information Agency to trans- 


‘and Walt Whitman’s, Leaves of Grass. 
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late and publish in the principal languages 
of the world a select list of classical state- 
ments of democratic theory. I approve of 
the list of books given in part 2 and have 
no other suggestions to offer. I trust that 
the ucxt session of Congress will see fit to 
pass the plan suggested in part 1 and 2. 
They certainly have my approval. 
Respectfully yours, 
Mary S. ETrer 
Mrs. E. O. Etter, Sr., 
State President, Virginia Federation 
BPW Clubs, Inc. 





Dear Mr. O’HarA: I was very much inter- 
ested in your letter of December 12 and the 
proposal that the United States Information 
Agency publish for nominal prices in the 
principal languages of the world a small 
library of basic statements of democratic 
political philosophy. 

I am sure from my contact with foreign 
students in the United States that there is 
a@ great interest in the subject and that 
even if these books were available at a low 
price in English, they would get wide circu- 
lation abroad. I have little idea of the cost 
involved in translating and printing them 
in a variety of languages. I am constantly 
amazed at the degree at which foreign 
students are able to read the English lan- 
guage. While the ordinary man in the 
street may not be able to read English 
easily, the documents on your list are more 
likely to appeal to college students or other 
well educated men and women when the 
present generation, at least, have English as 
a second language. 

As I look over your list, I have no sug- 
gestion for deletion, but 2 suggestions for 
inclusion: Thomas Paine’s, Rights of Man, 
My 
only reservation is whether some of these 
books will be understandable without con- 
siderable editorial comment or interpreta- 
tion in aclassroom. It is a good many years 
since I have read most of them, but I recall 
I found them rather heavy going and I was 
raised in the Pennsylvania school system 
and have graduated from college. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET BARNARD, 
President, Business and _ Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs of New 
York State. 





Mr. O'Hara: I would like to suggest two 
more books for the list you are asking about 
especially for Americans to read in inex- 
pensive publications, “The American Past” 
by Roger Butterfield and “The Great Re- 
hearsal’’ Carl Van Doren. 

I think it is a wonderful idea to make 
these books available to foreign peoples but 
the common citizens of our own country 
need them also. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. SEYMOUR Y. MCALLISTER, 
Ogden, Utah. 





DEAR Mr. O'HARA: I was much interested 
in your idea of asking the USIA to publish 
a library of statements of democratic po- 
litical philosophy. 

Although the League of Women Voters 
cannot give your idea official support because 
the subject is not on our program, I would 
like to say that as a private citizen I ap- 
plaud the idea, as outlined in your letter of 
December 12. 

Sincerely, 
ZELIA P. RUEBHAUSEN, 
450 East 52d Street, New York City, 
Director LWV. 





Dear Mr. O’HarRA: It is gratifying to know 
that a group of Congressmen are thinking 
in such constructive terms about publi- 
cizing democracy as you suggest in your letter 
of December 12. I think the plan for pub- 
lication of Democratic classics in volumes 
which can be obtained at nominal cost is 
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excellent. It would be desirable not only to 
make such volumes available to citizens out- 
side the United States but also to citizens in 
the United States, especially young citizens. 

While I am not a political scientist and, 
therefore, feel unable to render expert judg- 
ment on the list of books and authors you 
suggest in your enclosures, the list does seem 
to me to include the leading authorities on 
democratic government and philosophy. 

I think it might be well to secure the 
judgment of Dr. Boyd and his associates of 
Princeton University on the writings and 
speeches of Jefferson, as well as Dr. Dumas 
Malone of Columbia University who is the 
author of the life of Jefferson. You might 
also wish to examine W. W. Willoughby’s 
Congressional Government. 

I shall certainly follow with the most sym- 
pathetic interest the progress of your pro- 
posal in the next Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
NELLE S. REESE, 
Mrs. Albert M. Reese, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of West Virginia. 





My DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'HARA: Your letter 
of December 12 concerning the publication 
of a small library of basic democratic phi- 
losophy, in the principal languages of the 
world, has aroused my interest. This is most 
certainly a constructive suggestion and one 
which may offer great rewards in interna- 
tional understanding. 

I do not speak for the federation in com- 
menting upon your plan, for I do not know 
whether our members would approve the 
expenditure of Government funds for this 
purpose; but if Government subsidy were not 
necessary, I am sure many of our members 
would heartily endorse your proposal. 

The list of books seems to me to be ex- 
cellent, for while I have not read some of 
the volumes you list, I recognize them as 
being foundation works in their fields. No 
doubt you have had the advice of teachers 
of political theory in making this selection. 

Thank you for keeping me informed of 
your project. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET N. MATHENY, 
National Chairman, Program Coor- 
dination Committee, National 
Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 





Dear Mr. O’Hara: I received your letter of 
December 12, 1955, in regard to the proposed 
enabling legislation directing the United 
States Information Agency to: publish for 
nominal prices, a small library of basic state- 
ments of democratic political philosophy. 

I approve of the principle of this plan 
but I do not feel that I could express myself 
properly in regard to the list of books in 
enclosure, part 2, because I am not personally 
familiar with all of these books. 

I would like to express myself in regard 
to the inclusion of some books that would 
represent the spiritual growth and strength 
of our Nation, which to me is one of the 
chief ramparts of our security and freedom, 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET WILKINSON, 
Memphis, Tenn., National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women. 

Dear Mr. O'HARA: I am sorry to have been 
so slow in answering your letter of Decem- 
ber 12 asking for suggestings of books on 
American democracy which might be printed 
in the principal languages of the world and 
sold for nominal prices so that peoples of 
other countries might be able to learn 
about our American democracy. I felt that 
this is such an important venture that I 
wished to consult with some of our well-in- 
formed league members. 

We believe your plan to have the USIA 
publish in many languages an inexpensive 
and compact library of classics on democracy 
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is an excellent one and long overdue. We 
will ask our members to urge their Congress- 
men to support it. 

The proposed selections in your enclosure, 
part 2, are good but we feel they are too 
heavy and too exclusively academic for wide 
general reading. Granted that many of 
them are basic and should have priority, we 
feel that more modern selections, simply 
and clearly written should be included. 
Eighteenth century writings that show the 
origin of our democracy should be balanced 
by more modern writings that show it as a 
living, growing, working concept. 

Of the earlier writers we would definitely 
include the selections listed from Locke, 
Rousseau, Kant, Mill, the Federalist Papers, 
deTocqueville, Selections from Jefferson 
(Saul K. Padoveis mentor book—Jefferson 
on Democracy) Thoreau, Emerson, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

We feel inadequate to recommend spe- 
cific modern writings, in addition to Hand 
and Wilson, both excellent, but we urge you 
to consider: 

1. Where Constitutional Liberty Came 
From, by Alfred H. Kelly, of Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Freedom Agenda Pamphlet 
No. 10, Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
164 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

2. The Democratic Way of Life, by T. V. 
Smith and Edward Lindeman. 

3. Some selections from the writings of our 
eminent Chief Justices, such as Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and Charles Evans Hughes who 
have written brilliantly on democracy from 
the judicial viewpoint. 

4. Also to consult some of our great his- 
torians such as Henry Steele Commager for 
selections or suggestions of writings on de- 
mocracy today. 

5. Also if eminent world figures like Ein- 
stein or Albert Schweitzer have written on 
democracy their work would add to any col- 
lection. 

Such a balanced, well-rounded set of books 
we feel would help fill the need. Some 
Europeans have criticized us for relying on 
18th century writers to explain democracy. 
We can’t explain without them but a balance 
of present-day writings show proof of its 
adaptability and workability. 

This suggestion may not comply with your 
desire to include only time-tested classics, 
and we certainly do not wish to precipitate 
a congressional argument over modern auth- 
ors, but for wider reader interest and con- 
sumption it is essential to balance the col- 
lection. 

We trust that these suggestions may be of 
help to you, and thank you for asking the 
League of Women Voters of Nebraska to 
participate in this project. 

Most sincerely, 
Epna J. MARSHALL, 
Mrs. Roy Marshall, 
State President, League of Women 
Voters of Nebraska, Omaliia, Nebr. 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: Thank you for your let- 
ter of December 12, in which you describe 
the proposed plan for enabling legislation 
to direct the United States Information 
Agency to publish a small library of demo- 
cratic political works in the principal lan- 
guages of the world. 

It seems to me to be an excellent plan 
and one in which the American people would 
be much interested. The list of suggested 
authors seems to me a fine one but I am 
unable to comment specifically on the 
choices you suggest. 

The best of luck to you in this project. 

Sincerely yours, 

HELEN B. LATIMER 

Mrs. John G. Latimer, 
Director, League of Women Voters. 





DeEaR Mr, O’HarA: Thank you for your let- 
ter of December 12, 1955, outlining plans for 
the cheap publication of statements of dem- 
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ocratic theory. This seems to me a most 
interesting and worthwhile project. 

Before making suggestions for your book 
list as you requested, I should like to get 
the opinions of some of my associates. I 
should have a chance to do this in the next 
week or so. Then I will be better able to 
give you a more thoughtful reply, which 
would reflect more than my own. 

We appreciate your consideration in writ- 
ing our organization. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Susan H. BAKER, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Pennsylvania. 





DEAR MR. O’HarRA: I have read with interest 
your letter outlining the plan for having the 
United States Information Agency undertake 
the publishing of a library of books on demo- 
cratic political philosophy in the principal 
languages of the world. 

At the moment, I feel I have no very useful 
ideas on the subject, although I do have a 
number of questions. First, I wonder what 
you would consider to be “the principal 
languages.” My impression is that most if 
not all of the books on your suggested list 
have been translated into French, German, 
and Spanish, and are available in many coun- 
tries in inexpensive paper-backed editions. 
This, it seems to me, raises a couple of prob- 
lems, one being the matter of distribution 
of large quantities of books published at 
“nominal, subsidized cost’ which should be 
widely available “not alone from United 
States agencies.” Is there not a danger that 
the United States would be accused of un- 
fairly competing with local publishers in 
some—particularly European countries? The 
other problem is in the field of public rela- 
tions. Would it not appear somewhat pre- 
sumptuous for the United States to publish 
books by, say, the English and French 
authors for widespread distribution in the 
countries of their own origin? 

There is no question in my mind but that 
the works you have chosen are all excellent. 
I would suggest only that more American 
and fewer foreign authors be included and 
that some be contemporaries even though 
the subject matter itself remains historical. 
I would also like to see the list broadened 
to include more interpretation of our form 
of constitutional government by such men 
as Charles Beard or Justice Holmes, for 
instance. 

The idea of promoting widespread circula- 
tion of the concepts of democratic govern- 
ment is undeniably a good one provided it 
can be carried out in the right places and 
without infringing on local interests. (It 
would even be helpful, I think, to have such 
subject matter more widely circulated in the 
United Siates.) 

I will be interested in learning what action 
{is taken on your plan in the coming session 
of Congress. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET E. Bruce, 
Mrs. Rudolph Bruce, 
President, League of Women Voters of 
Massachusetts. 





Get Trained Man for the Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
previously granted leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorpD, I include the fol- 
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lowing excerpt from an editoria] Which 
appeared in the Fort Worth Preg on 
February 3, 1955. This editorial, jn p, 
opinion, describes a fundamenta] Situg. 
tion which exists in many localitig 
throughout the country and commen 
itself to the reading of all Member; ot 
the Congress: ‘ 
Get TRAINED MAN FOR THE Jos 


The Post Office Department is one of the 
biggest business enterprises in the world, 

And, that being true, it naturally fojioy, 
that the Nation’s 40,000 post offices—py. 
ticularly those as large as the one in For 
Worth—should be run with a maximum of 
efficiency and a minimum of politics, ; 

Which brings us directly to the point—i, 
regrettable tradition that has been follow; 
for so long in selecting postmasters, a tr. 
dition bogged deep in the quagmire of Do 
litical patronage. 

More often than not the county politicy 
committee of the party which happens tp 
be in power decides that good old Joe ¢ 
faithful old Jake should have this patron. 
age plum—regardless of the fact tha 
Messrs. Joe or Jake probably know little mor 
about postal affairs than how to lick a 3. 
cent stamp and stick it on an envelope, 

God old Joe or jolly old Jake may be any. 
thing in the professional field—butcher 
baker, or candlestick maker—but, as a usyai 
rule, that deters a country committee nou 
one whit. 

The committeemen are prone to reason 
that since the selectee has chalked up a 
good mark as a party wheelhorse, he should 
be thrust into a key position in one of the 
world’s greatest businesses * * * and with. 
out any apparent qualifications for the job, 

On the other hand, there are men in the 
various postal services—both Democratc and 
Republicans—who have long and outstand- 
ing records as career men, people with the 
know-how that comes from years of experi- 
ence in handling the affairs of the Post- 
Office Department. 

The late Dudley C. Jernigan provides 1 
case in point. Mr. Jernigan was a long-time 
career man in the Department and he went 
to the postmastership after distinguishing 
himself in the postal inspection service. 
He was a man who knew all the ins and 
outs of the mail business, and although his 
tenure was all too brief, he will be remem- 
bered as one of Fort Worth’s most outstan¢- 
ing postmasters. 
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Ben Franklin’s Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 17, 1956, our country will observe 
the 250th anniversary of the birth of one 
of America’s most revered and beloved 
statesmen, Benjamin Franklin. It would 
be most fitting if on that day we all 
‘joined in repeating the prayer he penned 
on December 4, 1789. It follows: 

BEN FRANKLIN’S PRAYER 

God grant that not only the love of liberty, 
but a thorough knowledge of the rights of 
man, may pervade all the nations of the 
earth, so that a philosopher may set his foot 
anywhere on its surface, and say, this is my 
country. 
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The Importance of Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address entitled “The Impor- 
tance of Transportation,” which I de- 
livered on September 24, 1955, at Read- 
ing, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 


as follows: 
THE IMPORTANCE OF TRANSPORTATION 


(Address of Senator Epwarp Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, at the parade of progress, cele- 
prating the 50th anniversary of the Parish 
Pressed Steel Co., at Reading, Pa., Satur- 
day, September 24, 1955 


Iam highly honored by your invitation to 
come to the historic city of Reading, the 
county seat of the rich and charming county 
of Berks. 

Courageous and God-fearing people have 
developed this area into an industrial and 
agricultural section unsurpassed by any sim- 
ilar area in the world. 

In all the history of Berks County its many 
cultural institutions and its churches of 
every denomination have had the splendid 
support of the people. 

We meet to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of a great industry that has contributed so 
much to the welfare and prosperity of Berks 
County, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and the Nation. The establishment of the 
Parish Pressed Steel Co. a half century ago 
was a notable event in our history. It was 
the first step in the parade of progress that 
has marched forward through the years. 

This celebration demonstrates pride in the 
past and renews our faith in the future. It 
represents outstanding achievement under 
the system of free, competitive, private en- 
terprise which is the foundation of American 
economic strength. 

It is an example of success based on the 
superior skill and know-how of the American 
worker and American management, which 
have created the greatest industrial empire 
the world has ever known. 

Today I want to direct your attention to 
the important place of transportation in the 
growth and expansion of the United States. 

Transportation has always been and still 
is one of the big problems in America. It is 
& problem that we must face with the same 
courageous spirit that our ancestors met the 
difficulties of their day. 

The history of transportation in America 
is a fascinating story. It is filled with the 
Tomance of an expanding empire of freedom 
and opportunity. It is the story of resolute, 
courageous men and women who pushed 
westward over the mountains and plains 
to open new lands, to clear the forests, and 
to create new communities that have become 
great centers of industry and enterprise. 
From the earliest settlements along the At- 
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lantic seaboard, to the present time, the 
development of our systems of transporta- 
tion has been one of the most important 
factors in our material, cultural, and spir- 
itual progress. It is the foundation upon 
which were built the great foreign and do- 
mestic commerce carried on our rivers and 
harbors, our highways, railroads, airlanes, 
and pipelines. It made possible the develop- 
ment of agriculture, the opening of rich 
mines, oilfields, and forest resources. 

In the early days the streams and Indian 
trails provided the only means of commu- 
nication and travel. The first roads that 
connected scattered communities were built 
to accommodate horse-drawn vehicles in the 
unhurried pace of that day. 

Military necessity was another strong in- 
fluence in road development. 

The westward migration brings to mind 
the great fleet of Conestoga wagons, which 
had their origin in Pennsylvania, and other 
covered wagons, ever moving toward the set- 
ting sun. This is an inspiring picture. It 
is typically American. It embodies the 
American spirit of self-reliance and individ- 
ual responsibility. It meant hardship, pri- 
vation, and often death, but it developed 
the greatest nation the world has ever 
known. 

Today we have five major transportation 
systems in the United States: Waterways, 
roads, railways, airplanes, and pipelines. 

There is much competition among these 
systems. It would be most helpful if our 
five methods of transportation could be co- 
ordinated so there would be less competi- 
tion, but in our free-enterprise system this 
is almost impossible as it would involve 
too much governmental interference. 

However, the people should demand that 
each type of transportation be required to 
bear its fair and equitable burden of taxa- 
tion. 

Each system of transportation has had 
some help from government. 

Roads are entirely financed by the three 
levels of government. 

Railroads in the early days received grants 
of land to aid them in their financing. 

Airports are constructed from public 
funds. 

Ports and waterways have been financed 
by the Federal Government. 

Pipelines had some Federal help during 
World War II to aid in their construction. 
They are owned by private enterprises. 

We now have invested in highways, 1931 
through 1955, $75,230,000,000 distributed as 
follows: Federal $1114 billion; State: $43 
billion; local: $2114 billion. 

In waterways the Federal Government has 
invested, including harbors, channels, in- 
land and =intracoastal waterways, 1931 
through 1955, $1,450,000,000. 

In railroads we have a total of 401,539 
miles, with a value of $33,581,000,000. They 
pay taxes of $1,261,000,000 a year. They are 
owned by the people. 

In aircraft the total investment of public 
money is $2,200,000,000. The total value of 
scheduled and nonscheduled airlines is 
$1,175,000,000, and the total taxes paid by 
airlines is $450 million a year. 

The Federal Government has not built any 
pipelines except during World War II—the 
Big and Little Inch—which were sold to 
private industry in 1947 for $143,127,000. 
Private enterprise in the last 10 years has 


invested almost $50 billion in pipelines for 
oil and gas. 

The waterways of our country have always 
held a magnificent place in our material, 
cultural, and spiritual progress. 

Transportation on the rivers may not be 
as romantic as it was at one time, yet it con- 
tinues to increase in importance. 

In the early days, transportation on the 
rivers centered around speed. Now the ob- 
jective is tonnage. For example in 1953, from 
conservative estimates, there were 158 mil- 
lion tons carried on the Mississippi River 
system, which includes the Gulf Intercoastal 
Canal. This tonnage was principally bulk 
commodities, such as coal, steel, chemicals, 
and petroleum. 

An ordinary towboat, pushing 9,000 tons of 
petroleum products form Houston, Tex., to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is doing a job that would re- 
quire 830 tank cars of 8,500-gallon capacity, 
or 1,300 tank trucks of 5,000-gallon capacity. 
By rail it would require 16 trains of 50 cars 
each. If transported by truck, it would cover 
50 miles of road space. 

This traffic is constantly increasing. The 
Army engineers’ records show that in 1944 the 
waterways over which petroleum products 
and coal are transported carried about 20 
billion ton-miles; in 1953, it had moved to 
over 33 billion ton-miles. 

In 1953 the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, estimated the total cost to com- 
plete all authorized river and harbor projects 
presently-deemed necessary in the interest of 
commerce and navigation at about $214 bil- 
lion. 

The natural waterways in America have 
been a success, but there have been some 
notable examples of financial failure in State 
government construction and operation of 
canal systems. 

The great example was the most dismal 
failure of the publicly owned canal system of 
Pennsylvania. That system started in opera- 
tion about 1824. The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania offered its direct obligations in 
bonds to finance the construction of these 
canals. The total construction cost was 
about 3314 million; maintenance and repairs 
amounted to about 2414 million; interest on 
loans amounted to 4344 million, which made 
a total investment for the State of over 101 
million. The State collected in tolls about 
8214 million and sold the canals for $11,281,- 
000, or a financial loss to the State of almost 
$60 million. That was an enormous amount 
of money at that time. ; 

America has more men of know-how in the 
operation of business than any other country 
in the world, but somehow Government op- 
eration of business has been almost a com- 
plete failure. Considering living standards it 
has always failed any place in the world. 

For a moment, let us consider our expan- 
sion in the United States, for this is the real 
reason for much of our transportation diffi- 
culties. 

One of the most spectacular developments 
has been the surprising increase in our pop- 
ulation. According to the latest Census 
Bureau estimates we are now a Nation of 
more than 165 million people. We never 
expected to reach that number. 

The figure represents an increase of more 
than 13 million, or nearly 9 percent, above 
the total for the last general census of 1950 
and 25 percent since 1940. 

Translated into terms of human needs 
and the American way of life this population 
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increase has imposed upon us many great 
problems. 

We need more schools to educate the grow- 
ing army of young people. We need more 
hospitals. We must build more churches of 
every denomination. We must have more, 
better and safer roads to accommodate the 
vastly increased volume of motor traffic that 
crowds upon our inadequate and hazardous 
highway systems. 

The highways are today, as always, the 
basic means of transportation. The other 
transportation systems—waterways, rail- 
roads and the air—aid and suppiement the 
roads just as the auxiliary branches of the 
armed services help the doughboy gain and 
hold his objective. 

Turning now to the present and the fu- 
ture, there is widespread agreement that 
bold, new steps must be taken to correct 
the deficiencies that have accumulated on 
our highway system during and since World 
War II. 

President Eisenhower has proposed that 
bold plan. 

The Nation has not kept pace with high- 
way needs. The time has come when obso- 
lete and dangerous roads must be replaced 
or rebuilt to modern standards of safety 
and efficiency. Larger, faster, and increased 
numbers of motor vehicles have added to 
our problem and will continue to do so. 
The American people now own more than 
58 million motor vehicles and that figure is 
expected to rise beyond 81 million in the 
next 10 years. They now own 253,000 buses, 
about 10 million trucks, and 48 million pas- 
senger cars. 

The trucking industry has grown to be 
one of the big industries of our country. 
Its annual gross expenditures for all pur- 
poses is about $29 billion. 

The Federal Government has collected an- 
nually from taxes on gasoline, diesel fuel, 
lubricating oil, excise taxes on motor vehicles 
and tires and tubes more than $214 billion. 
The Highway Act of 1954 allocated funds 
equivalent to all the Federal gasoline tax to 
the States for road construction. 

For many years roads were built where 
there was the strongest political pressure. 
There was no comprerensive plan. 

The pian proposed by President Eisenhower 
places emphasis on the national system of 
interstate highways. This is a specially des- 
ignated network of 37,600 miles to connect 
42 State capitals and 90 percent of all the 
cities over 50,000 population. It will have 
controlled access and will bypass large cen- 
ters of population. It will cost about $25 
billion. 

The system has been carefully laid out to 
take care of the military, civilian defense and 
industrial needs of the country. When com- 
pleted it will bring our people closer together 
and provide the means for a better under- 
standing of our great country. 

We need the roads. There is no disagree- 
ment on that score. We must have them if 
we are to have an expanding economy. We 
need them for our industrial, cultural, and 
spiritual advancement. We need them for 
national and civilian defense. We need them 
to reduce the frightful toll of lives taken 
each year by accidents on our highways. 
The big decision we must make is how they 
shall be financed. It’s up to the American 
people to decide, for they must pay the 
bills. 

Personally I feel the President’s plan for 
a bond issue is sound. I do believe, how- 
ever, that serious consideration should be 
given to the question of tolls. I believe that 
the collection of tolls, wherever feasible, on 
sections of roads, bridges and tunnels, would 
be advantageous to our country and fair to 
the traveling public. Or perhaps it might 
be wise to require the payment of a license 
fee for vehicles traveling on the interstate 
system. Some money should come directly 
from the general funds. 
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In the past the romance of traveling in 
covered wagons, stagecoaches and packet 
lines were adventures pictured in the fa- 
mous prints of Currier and Ives and other 
artists. The tying together of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific by steel rails was acclaimed 
all over the world. 

The first plane across the continent was 
hailed as an event unparalleled in transpor- 
tation. 

The completion of the interstate highway 
system will be another romantic story in 
American progress. I am hopeful that the 
next session of Congress will see the wisdom 
of an early start on this tremendously im- 
portant project. Let me assure you that 
as a Member of the Senate and as the rank- 
ing Republican member of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, I shall do everything pos- 
sible to expedite the enactment of the neces- 
sary legislation. 

Again, I say, it is an honor to appear in 
this historic county. 

Through the years you have contributed 
outstanding patriotic service to our Nation. 

You have had a large part in building the 
economic strength of the United States. 
You have worked hard to make America. 

What has made us such a great nation? 

First and foremost in attributing the suc- 
cess of the American Republic I would place 
our system of government, based on God's 
greatest gift to mankind, freedom of the 
individual. 

Second, I would place the sturdy courage 
and faith of our people—the American char- 
acter based upon hard work, thrift, tolerance, 
love of liberty, and love of God. 

These priceless endowments are the 
foundation stones upon which American 
initiative, energy, and know-how, combined 
with transportation, created the vast empire 
of industrial and agricultural production 
that twice in a third of a century saved the 
world from dictatorship. 

Let us take inspiration from this parade 
of progress to rededicate ourselves to pa- 
triotic purpose, to face the future confident 
and unafraid, trusting in the mercy and 
goodness of God to direct the course of our 
Nation in the path of righteousness, justice, 
and peace. 


Major Aspects of the Senate Highway 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1956 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a speech on 
the major aspects of the Senate highway 
bill, which I delivered before the first 
general session of the American Road- 
builders’ Association, 54th annual con- 
vention, at Miami Beach Municipal Audi- 
torium, on Thursday, January 12, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Masor ASPECTS OF THE SENATE HIGHWAY BILL 
(By Hon. DEeNNIs CHAVEZ, United States 
Senator) 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to be here 
again today to address the very fine organ- 
ization which you gentlemen represent. I 
have known many of your members and 
Washington representatives for years dur- 
ing my service in the House of Representa- 
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tives and in the Senate, where I have hag 
the honor and privilege of serving since 1939 
Your president, Jack Robertson, is a par. 
ticularly good friend of mine, and the other 
Officers of your fine association are always 
welcome, not only in my office but before 
the Senate Committee on Public Works og; 
which I have the honor to be chairman. 

I am happy to greet this exceptional group 
of Federal, State, and local highway officials 
and I know that the many heads of industry 
have taken time from their own pregsins 
business to attend this important meeting, 7 

I wish to pay my respects, too, to the dis. 
tinguished guests of this convention who 
have come from the Republics of Central ang 
South America. We have been working in 
the Senate and the same can be said for the 
House, I think with considerable success, to 
hasten the completion of the Pan-American 
Highway and also extend increasing techni- 
cal and engineering assistance to our other 
friendly neighbors in the Pan American Re. 
publics. Surely it would be a wise course 
for our Government to expand the highway 
assistance program that is now under way. I 
feel confident that we shall take steps in this 
direction in the near future. 

My experience in the field of highway leg. 
islation has been continuous since becoming 
a Member of the United States Senate in 
1935, and during the more than 20 years 
which I have served on the committee con- 
cerned with roads many changes have taken 
place in the field of highway transportation, 
with the motor vehicle registration increas- 
ing from about 26 million in 1935 to more 
than 61 million in 1955, and it is estimated 
that the total will reach 81 million by 1965, 

Until 1950 Federal assistance was pro- 
vided mainly on about 234,000 miles of the 
primary Federal aid system which inter- 
connected most of the principal cities which 
had been selected by State and Federal au- 
thorities. In 1940 $100 million was provided 
for the primary system and only $15 million 
provided for the secondary system, and $20 
million for grade crossings. 

World War II saw the end of the pioneer- 
ing period of road building and many cities 
were interconnected by two-laned surface 
roads but they were entirely inadequate to 
care for the great volume of traffic which had 
developed. 

We in Congress recognized the great im- 
portance of an accelerated road program and 
in the Highway Act of 1944, we authorized 
a greatly expanded postwar highway program 
of $500 million annually for 3 years and in- 
creased funds for the secondary system by 
tenfold, and included for the first time funds 
for routes within cities. There was a delay 
in the initiation of the program until October 
1945, however, progress was slow because of 
shortages of manpower, materials and con- 
tractors. 

The national system of interstate highways 
was designated in 1947. Authorization of 
funds specifically for this system was first 
made in legislation of 1952 for funds for 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955 and allowed $25 
million for each year, which we realized was 
insufficient to make the needed progress. 
In the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954, we 
authorized $875 million for apportionment 
to the States for each of the fiscal years 
1956 and 1957, which was an increase of 52 
percent over funds for the 2 preceding 
years. In the 1954 act we increased the 
funds for the interstate system from 25 mil- 
lion to 175 million dollars annually and 
authorized the use of these funds to pay for 
60 percent of the construction costs. 

I feel that the statistics which I have 
quoted is desirable to emphasize the fact 
that the Congress has recognized the ex- 
treme importance of an accelerated highway 
program and we have realized that even the 
1954 authorization 1s not sufficient to care 
for the tremendous impact of automobiles, 
busses, and trucks on our highways which 
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to a total of more than 3,366,000 


— . ary Federal aid system, which in- 
the primary 

judes the interstate system, and about 483,- 
00 miles on the secondary system. It is 
interesting to note that of the 3,366,000 
miles there are more than 1,200,000 miles 
with no surfacing. 

Although the 1954 authorization provided 
for matching funds up to the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, steps were taken dur- 
ing the first session of the 84th Congress to 
guthorize a greatly expanded program of 
road construction to enable our highly mo- 
pile economy to move about with greater 
ease and safety. Several highway bills were 
introduced and hearings were: started on 
February 21, 1955, and extended through 
April 15, 1955, with about 100 persons and 
organizations interested in highway devel- 
opment being given an opportunity to be 
heard. Among this group many outstanding 
members of your own organization gave fine 
testimony on the problem of highway needs 
and the ability of our industries to carry out 
the program of construction. 

After the many days of public hearings 
and numerous executive sessions by our 
Committee on Public Works the bill desig- 
nated as Senate bill 1048 was reported and 
passed by the Senate with certain amend- 
ments being made on the floor of the Senate. 

I want to say that in my many years of 
experience as a representative of my people 
in New Mexico and the country as a whole 
that the legislation which we passed in the 
Senate on the highway program is one of 
the most outstanding pieces of work that 
I have seen. The bill, as you know, would 
authorize $900 million annually for 5 years 
for the primary, secondary, and urban high- 
ways and $1 billion, $1.25 billion, $1.5 bil- 
lion, $2 billion, and $2 billion for each of 5 
years for the interstate system. We felt that 
the interstate system should be accelerated 
because of its value in serving interstate 
commerce and national defense but that we 
must not neglect the secondary system which 
not only means much to our national econ- 
omy but also to the local economy of each 
State and community. 

In our consideration of a program of such 
magnitude for the interstate system we be- 
lieved that since the Federal Government 
would be matching on a 90-10 basis, on the 
interstate system, that protection should be 
provided for this investment, so we included 
& provision designed to limit weights and 
dimensions of vehicles. We also instructed 
the Bureau of Public Roads to conduct tests 
to determine the effect of overloading on 
highways. The Maryland road test and 
the recently completed road test in Idaho, 
have indicated that roads must be construct- 
ed much more substantially to withstand the 
impact of heavy vehicles. However, many of 
our existing roads are not now constructed 
to such standards, therefore we must not 
overload them. Other provisions included 
were designed to expedite the acquisition of 
rights-of-way and to take care of relocations. 

One of the many items which have given 
me great concern over my many years of ex- 
Perience in highway legislation, is the effect 
of by-passing communities which depend on 
highway traffic for their livelihood. In many 
cases communities prefer to have main high- 
Ways pass around them but they should be 
given consideration in the matter. 

; During consideration of the highway bill 
pointed out that in any program of the 
ae proposed, we should insure that 
tree oe on these projects would not be 
eee €d unfairly insofar as living wages and 
a nt hours are concerned, however, there 
‘ considerable opposition to including 
ooent labor pay standards as a part of 
ion nation but I was assured that such 
a TS would be taken care of by the States 
Contractors and that in the construc- 
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tion program all workers would be treated 
fairly. 

There are many more features of the bill 
which we passed in the Senate which are 
technical in nature and I need not dwell 
on them at this time, but I cannot leave you 
without commenting on the terrible toll of 
life which is taken daily on our highways 
and streets. In 1941 highway traffic deaths 
reached nearly 40,000. Then wartime gasoline 
rationing reduced the toll but they began to 
increase and in December 1951 we had our 
millionth traffic death. In 1954 there were 
more than 36,000 deaths as a result of traffic 
and in addition a million and a quarter 
people were injured, with over 100,000 suffer- 
ing permanent disability. It is quite evi- 
dent that our highways are not adequate to 
handle the terrific amount of vehicular traf- 
fic, nor to utilize the tremendous power to 
speed being built into our modern auto- 
mobiles. The only answer is to drive care- 
fully and work for better roads and continue 
to drive carefully. 

Acknowledging the need for a great new 
system of modern roads—for the States and 
the cities and the counties and the hamlets— 
is one thing; defining the method by which 
we can bring this miracle to pass is some- 
thing else again. It seems to me that we 
are possessed here with a problem that em- 
braces our total economy and modern so- 
ciety—probably our defense and survival. 
Thus, when we speak about building roads 
for this country, whether it be in New Mexi- 
co or Maine, we are really touching one of 
the most delicate nerves of the Nation. There 
is absolutely no place for political bickering 
or a scramble for credit in the essential job 
to be done. The great burden will rest, as 
it always has, with the States and their 
political subdivisions. But the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government cannot be 
lightly brushed aside. There is no sense in 
pretending that there will be any substantial 
difference in the saving of dollars because we 
shift responsibility from one government to 
another. There isn’t anything easy or cheap 
in this whole road building plan. It’s all 
going to have to be paid for and the only 
important question is how can it best be 
planned to serve the Nation as a whole? The 
Federal-aid program has become an old ad- 
venture, once termed radical during the ad- 
ministration of Woodrow Wilson. But after 
40 years, the remarkable cooperative Federal- 
State arrangement which has been distinc- 
tive in the field of road building has proved 
itself beyond question. We have recently 
been expanding the Federal-aid program and 
I see no good reason for changing my view 
that the program should be expanded to a 
still greater degree. 

The nub of these remarks is that, in my 
opinion, better highways are a desperate 
American need. Further, insofar as I am 
able to judge, our committee and the United 
States Senate will continue to warmly sup- 
port a reasonable, workable national pro- 
gram to bring about a solution. 

I would not want to close my speech with- 
out paying tribute to a dear friend of mine 
and your association who has passed away. 

While Tom Keefe was well known from 
coast to coast among the ranks of men who 
serve the highway industry and the engi- 
neering profession, his friendship with key 
figures in the Federal Government in Wash- 
ington was developed highly. 

Tom built up a fabulous array of friend- 
ships, not only among the most powerful and 
highly placed Members of Congress but 
throughout the Federal executive branch. 
His formula for winning friends was dis- 
armingly simple and in its philosophy mir- 
rored the man himself. “Serve others,” he 

would say, “without hope or desire of per- 
sonal reward.” 

That was the credo by which this excep- 
tional and, at times, explosive man lived 
and by which he was abie to perform re- 
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markable services for his country. Those 
who were privileged to know him well are 
aware of the nobility and true essence of 
his service and his unflagging work. 

We shall look far to again find such a man. 
We are filled with gratitude for the un- 
selfish help that he gave us. We miss him 
now most deeply. But we hope, since that 
is the way matters are arranged by the 
Highest Authority, that he is finding a 
richly deserved and everlasting peace. 

Thomas J. Keefe, a native of West Phila- 
delphia, lived at 4411 Bradley Lane, Chevy 
Chase, Md. He is survived by his wife, 
Elizabeth, three sons, and a daughter. 





A Message in German 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 20, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, recently the Governor of 
Pennsylvania sent a letter of congratu- 
lation to Chancellor Adenauer, and it 
was in German. I invite the attention 
of my colleagues to the fact that Penn- 
sylvania has produced many outstanding 
men of Pennsylvania German descent. 
Among those were the ancesters of the 
President of the United States. They 
lived in Pennsylvania, and he has many 
of the characteristics of those great peo- 
ple. General Pershing’s people lived in 
Pennsylvania. 

I mention these facts because in this 
trying period, when we sometimes have 
doubts about the loyalty of those com- 
ing from other countries, it is a pleasure 
to point to these fine people who have 
been: so loyal to our country and have 
been fully in accord with our ideals. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
editorial referring to this matter printed 
in the Appendix fo the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

A MESSAGE IN GERMAN 

That Governor Leader’s congratulatory 
message to Chancellor Adenauer on the 
latter’s 80th birthday anniversary was in 
German has caused comment. Says the As- 
sociated Press: 

“The telegram * * * is believed to be the 
first message written in a foreign language 
by a Pennsylvania Governor in recent years.” 

Well, there is no State whose governor 
would have a better right to write in German 
than Pennsylvania. 

For, surprising as it may seem to those 
who never have inquired into the subject, an 
immense number of Pennsylvanians have 
German backgrounds. 

We call them Pennsylvania Dutch, Dutch 
being a corruption of the German word 
“Deutsch,” which means German. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch were among the 
earliest settlers in Pennsylvania and were so 
numerous that after the Revolution there 
was a brief discussion over the question of 
whether English or German should be the 
official language of the legislature. 

To this day there live in rural districts in 
eastern and central Pennsylvania thousands 
of persons whose ancestors have been Penn- 
sylvanians for 4 or 5 generations but who 
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still speak the German dialect called Penn- 
sylvania Dutch as their mother tongue. 

Pittsburgh’s oldest church, the Smithfield 
Street Congregational, still occupying land 
given it by William Penn’s heirs, began as a 
German language church. And a 100 years 
ago Pittsburgh had German language daily 
newspapers with what for those times was a 
large circulation. 

Governor Leader is of Pennsylvania Dutch 
extraction, as were also his Republican pred- 
ecessor, Governor Fine, and many other 
Pennsylvania governors. 

President Eisenhower is the descendant of 
Pennsylvania Dutch ancestors and 50, too, 
was the American commander in the First 
World War, General Pershing, whose ances- 
tors, some of whom lived in Westmoreland 
County, spelled the name Pfoerschinn. 

As the Pennsylvania Dutch became Ameri- 
cans of unquestioned loyalty, so, too, will the 
more recent immigrants from eastern and 
southern Europe. 

Some of the second and third generations 
already are prominent in politics and public 
affairs. 


Address by Former President Truman at 
St. Paul, Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 20, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
with particular pleasure and pride that 


I bring to the attention of the Members 
of the Senate an address by its most dis- 
tinguished alumnus, the former President 


of the United States, the Honorable 
Harry S. Truman. 

President Truman was the guest of 
honor and the principal speaker at a 
dinner honoring the Governor of the 
State of Minnesota, the Honorable Or- 
ville Freeman. This dinner was at- 
tended by over 2,200 persons. Presi- 
dent Truman’s address was carried over 
radio on a nationwide hookup through 
the CBS facilities. It was presented over 
television by 11 midwestern television 
stations. The former President distin- 
guished himself not only by the excel- 
lence of his address, but by his gracious, 
pleasant, and engaging personality. We 
Minnesotans like Harry Truman—and he 
seems to like us. 

The former President’s visit also af- 
forded us an opportunity to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the Truman Li- 
brary. Some of the most distinguished 
citizens in our State were present at a 
luncheon in his honor. He was warmly 
welcomed and received, and honored our 
State by his visit. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address of the former President printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I am very happy to come here today to pay 
tribute to this wonderful young governor 
of yours. He deserves all the good things 
you have been saying about him. He is a 
fighter for the people, and he is carrying 
on in the great, liberal tradition of the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party of Minne- 
sota. 
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Orville Freeman is worth talking about 
in his own right, but he is more than that. 
He is a sample of the vigorous young Demo- 
cratic leadership that is rising to the top 
all over the country. I could name a number 
of young governors who are carrying the 
Democratic banner to victory in many States. 
They are doing that by dedicating their 
lives to the welfare of the people—and by 
giving the people good government. It is 
really wonderful to see this crop of new 
and brilliant leaders coming to the front 
to carry on the great tradition of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I always like to come to Minnesota. I 
have known your Senator HUMPHREY for a 
long time. He was a great help to me when 
I was in the White House. He is taking his 
place now as one of the most respected and 
trusted national leaders of the Democratic 
Party. He is a man who has given the cause 
of liberal, democratic government new life 
and greater vigor not only in Minnesota but 
throughout the country. 

Being here in Minnesota reminds me of the 
visits I made in this area when I was Presi- 
dent. I remember that I was up this way 
campaigning in 1948 and 1952. On both 
occasions, I warned the people not to vote 
for a Republican administration, particularly 
if they were farmers. I told you then that 
the Democratic Party had the interests of 
the farmer at heart and would work for farm 
prosperity. And I pointed out, and proved 
by chapter and verse, that a Republican ad- 
ministration would be bad for the farmer— 
and it has been. 

Well, in 1948 a sufficient number of people 
believed what I said. We elected a Demo- 
cratic administration and we had 4 years 
of good farm prices and good farm incomes. 
Then in 1952, a majority of the people re- 
fused to believe what I said and they put 
in a Republican President. And now I can 
say—and I will say—I told you so. I told 
you on both those visits that a farmer who 
would vote the Republican ticket ought to 
have his head examined. I am sure you 
believe that now. 

I don’t have to argue about it any more. 
You can just look around you and see for 
yourselves. The price of every single farm 
product has gone down—wheat is only 78 
percent of parity, hogs have fallen to $11, 
and corn is at 63 percent of parity—and the 
costs of farm equipment are rising. Overall, 
farm prices were 101 percent of parity in 
1952—now they are 80 percent of parity. 
There is real distress, real suffering and 
anxiety on American farms today, and that 
is a sad thing and bad for the whole country. 

I notice that the administration is talking 
very sweetly to the farmer these days. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in his state of the 
Union message last week that, and I quote: 
“The longstanding and deep-seated problems 
of agriculture have been  forthrightly 
attacked.” 

Well, there has been an attack, all right. 
But it’s not the farm problem that has been 
attacked—it’s the farmers. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson began 
driving farm prices down as soon as he took 
office. In the nonbasic commodities, where 
price-support levels were discretionary with 
the Seeretary, he began lowering support 
prices early in 1953. He reduced the price of 
milk in 1954. And the worst is yet to come. 
Because this year support prices are going 
to slide even further down Benson’s sliding 
scale, and the farmers are going to slide 
right into the abyss of bankruptcy. 

I don’t know whether the middle western 
farmer will be able to make 50 cents an hour 
this year or not. I doubt it. I expect that 
a lot of farmers will have to sell out. But 
don’t worry—that is all part of the plan of 
the Eisenhower administration. 

Listen to what his Assistant Secretary of 
\griculture had to say on this subject: 
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“Agriculture is now big business, tT, 
many people are trying to stay in agricy. 
ture that would do better some place ely, 
Farming takes capital and managerial ¢, 
pacity.” 

And his Under Secretary of Agriculture 
says the same kind of thing: 

“Price-support programs tend to keep the 
inefficient farmer in business instead of g). 
lowing the normal healthy adjustment that 
should take place in agriculture,” he says, 

The Republican administration in Wasp. 
ington does not understand the traditiong 
farm policy of the United States. They hay 
the whole thing backwards and upside down, 
If you look at the history of this country 
you will see that we have always been deter. 
mined to make the independent, family farm 
the foundation of our system of agricultural 
production. For generations we have pro- 
tected the family farm, and fostered jt 
through political battles, economic depres. 
sions, and civil war. We have done this be. 
cause we believe the family farm is a way 
of life that preserves moral values and human 
values essential to the growth and vigor of 
this Republic. 

Jefferson was the champion of the small 
farmer, and so was Jackson and so was Lin- 
coln. The family-farm concept inspired the 
early pioneers to settle west of the Alle- 
ghenies. As population moved west, the 
free soil movement claimed the lands of the 
West for the family farmer—in opposition 
to the slavery movement, which wanted to 
impose the plantation system. | When the 
men of this area marched off to the War 
Between the States, one of the things they 
were fighting for was the free and independ- 
ent family farm. During the war the Home- 
stead Act was passed, giving the national 
domain to small farmers who would settle 
on the land and farm it. And so it has 
gone, all through our history. The Reclama- 
tion Act incorporated the family-farm prin- 
ciple, and so did other progressive measures. 

The great depression that began on the 
farms in the early 1920’s—and came to its 
dreadful climax in 1932—presented a grave 
new threat to the family size farm. Many 
small farms were sold during that period, 
and fell into the hands of banks and mott- 
gage companies. Some people thought that 
the future of agriculture lay with the cor- 
porate farm, and the big landholder, and 
that the day of the family farm was over. 

But the New Deal stepped in and saved 
the family farm. And the measures of the 
New Deal worked, in spite of all the clamor 
by Republicans who said it was wrong to 
tamper with economic laws—that is, Repub- 
lican economic laws, laws that make the 
rich richer and the poor economic slaves. 

Agriculture was saved by the Democratic 
New Deal and Fair Deal, and the family 
farm remained the bedrock of our fam 
policy. And it is well that it did. For the 
family farmers of America proved their eff- 
ciency in World War Il—and gave to the 
Allied cause the abundance of food and 
fiber that was necessary for victory and for 
the relief of a war-torn world. 

Today, the prosperity of our agriculture 
is again in danger; and the welfare of our 
family farms is in danger, too. The danger 
comes from the very men who, under the 
laws and the Constitution, are entrusted 
with the responsibility for helping our agt!- 
cultural system. These men are dominated 
by the big business point of view, and are 
out of sympathy with the needs of agricul- 
ture. They love International Harvester and 
General Motors, but they are rather cool 
to the old dirt farmer. Of course, this 
the year 1956, and an important election is 
coming up. As a consequence, the Eisen- 
hower administration is going to say ® 10 
of things and make a lot of gestures in § 
desperate effort to hide the record of what 
they have done in the last 3 years. To ™Y 
mind, this attitude smacks a little of death- 
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ped repentance. If the Eisenhower admin- 
on had been really concerned about 


i 
- a eedition of the farmer, they would have 
ons something about it long before this. 
. In March 


pet me give you an example: 
955, your own Senator HuBERT HUMPHREY 
introduced & conservation acreage reserve 
pill to set Up @ soil bank program. It was a 
constructive and forward-looking proposal. 
The Eisenhower administration took 7 
months to consider it, and finally, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1955, they turned it down. Now, 
g months later, all of a sudden, in his State 
of the Union message pointing toward a 
presidential campaign, General Eisenhower 
advances the very same proposal—although 
jsuspect it will come out in a very watered- 
down version. 

And on top of all this, the Republican 
administration has the nerve to say we 
must not let politics influence our agricul- 
tural policy. 

I do not think the Republicans have 
changed their policies. I do not believe in 
the sincerity of their present show of con- 
cern to the farmer. I do not think Secretary 
Benson has changed. In fact, he has given 
us fair warning that he has not changed. On 
January 4, he said, and I quote: “In 1956, the 
administration will continue along the sound 
lines of the past 3 years, and we will intensify 
our many-sided attacks on farm problems.” 
If you ask me, that is fair warning. Those 
many-sided attacks have about ruined the 
farmer. 

In practically everything he says, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture does his best to blame 
me and my administration for the distress 
of the farm population. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I am going to 
cite chapter and verse on the mess he has 
gotten our agriculture into. He didn’t in- 
herit it. He and Ike made it themselves. 

Secretary Benson keeps saying that farm 
distress is due to the “repeated urging”’ of his 
predecessors, that means Charlie Brannan 
and me, “for all-out production.” Now 
there were 3 occasions on which the Sec- 
retary’s predecessors urged full production, 
and 8 good reasons for it. The first was 
the fighting and winning of World War 
I, and food and fiber were necessary for 
that. The second was to prevent a collapse 
of civilization in famine and anarchy after 
the war was over, and food and fiber were 
necessary for that. The third was to win the 
Korean conflict, and to put this country in a 
strong defensive position if the Communists 
started another world war, and food and 
fiber were necessary for that. 

The farmers responded wonderfully to 
their country’s call for supplies. They did 
what their Government asked them to do, 
and they deserve the thanks of their Govern- 
ment. Instead of which, this Republican ad- 
ministration tells them they have been living 
ina dream world, and they had better wake 
up. 

This Republican administration might at 
least apply to the farmer the same considera- 
tion they give to other defense contractors 
when the emergency is over. They might at 
least try to save them from financial ruin 
for having fulfilled their commitments to the 
Government. I don’t believe they told Gen- 
eral Motors or General Electric or Inter- 
national Harvester that they had been living 
ne dream world and had better come out 

Oh, no, my friends, the present mess in 
agriculture is not the fault of Democratic 
farm policies. The mess in agriculture is 
clearly attributable to the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. The blame lies nowhere else. 
They have been following a deliberate policy 
of driving farm prices down. That does not 
Teduce farm production. That was made 
abundantly clear from 1921 to 1932, but now 
the Republicans seem determined to prove it 
all over again. They keep right on lowering 
Prices and production keeps right on increas- 
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tng and surpluses get bigger and bigger. But 
brother Benson keeps right on saying the 
way to get rid of surpluses is to lower prices 
still turther. 

In the 3 years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration— 

Farm prices have gone down. 

Prices to consumers have stayed up. 

Farm income has slumped by $4 billion. 

Production of farm products has in- 
creased. 

Government stocks on hand have piled up. 

And the price-support system has cost 
more in these 3 years than it did during the 
entire 20 Democratic years before that. 

And Mr. Benson now says that they are 
going right ahead along the same sound 
lines. I’d say the same sad lines for the 
farmer. 

Now comes a special farm message to the 
Congress. This message claims the admin- 
istration has done a lot of wonderful things 
for the farmer—the most wonderful, of 
course, being the lowering of support prices. 

Then the message makes several recom- 
mendations. Every one that is any good 
was copied from the Democrats. 

However, the main point about this farm 
message is that it is too little and too late— 
even if they meant what it says. The Eisen- 
hower administration is clinging stubbornly 
to its devotion to low support prices. There 
is nothing in this message that will stop the 
decline in farm income this year or next. 
It recommends only parts of a farm pro- 
gram and leaves out the heart. 

It’s like giving the farmers a nice, new, 
shiny General Motors automobile, with all 
the chrome and slick paint on the outside— 
but no engine to make it run. 

There are many things this administration 
really could do to help the farmer if they 
wanted to do them. 

First of all, they could sit down and con- 
sult with some real farmers. All their ad- 
visory committees have been loaded with 
bankers and processors and farm-extension 
specialists. Most of their top officers in the 
Department of Agriculture have been men 
from big business. They have been doing 
away with the system of farmers’ commit- 
tees in the counties, and turning over the 
administration of the farm programs to their 
office help. So, my first suggestion is that 
the Eisenhower administration give the 
farmers a voice in the management of their 
own affairs. 

The second thing they might do is to tackle 
the job of getting rid of the excess carryovers. 
They moan and groan about the costs of stor- 
age, and the $7 billion tied up in stocks— 
but all for the purpose of discrediting the 
price-support system. 

All over the world there are millions of 
empty stomachs and poorly clothed bodies. 
Our surplus food and fiber could be chan- 
neled to the poor and hungy of the world, 
where they would not only save lives and 
restore hope but also help to build the free 
world’s defenses against communism. 

That is what could be done, but I don’t 
think this Republican administration will 
really do it. They are always talking about 
the idea that balancing the budget and re- 
ducing taxes come before everything else. 
But they’ve never done either, except to give 
the rich a tax break. I believe they would 
rather make demagogic speeches on false 
economy than use our food stocks to block 
communism, 

The third thing they might do 1s to use 
some of these so-called surpluses to improve 
the diet of some of our underprivileged peo- 
ple here at home. There are still many 
people in our own country who don’t get 
enough of the right kind of food. 

In fact, if we used our farm production 
as we should to meet the needs of people 
at home and abroad, we would not have any 
problem of surpluses. We ought to be thank- 
ful and grateful to American agriculture for 
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the abundance it can produce, and we ought 
to use that abundance for the benefit and 
welfare of mankind. 

The fourth thing the Eisenhower admin- 
istration might do—and do promptly—is to 
restore price supports to 90 percent of parity. 

Ninety-percent supports are not the whole 
answer and never were, but they sure would 
help. They would do much to stabilize the 
situation while the other necessary meas- 
ures are put into effect. 

There are some other things the Republi- 
cans might do—if they would—to straighten 
out the mess they have made in American 
agriculture. They might try a system of 
production payments, such as Charlie Bran- 
nan recommended in 1949, and they might 
really get behind a good solid conservation 
acreage program, such as Senator HUMPHREY 
has proposed. 

Yes; the Eisenhower administration might 
do all these things. But I’m afraid they 
won't. The farmers of America, if they are 
going to share fairly in the American dream 
of a good and abundant life, will have to 
look to the party of the people—the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The Democratic Party believes that the 
farmer is entitled to a fair share of the na- 
tional income—not only for his own sake 
but also in the interest of prosperity for the 
whole Nation. 

The Democratic Party believes that the 
family farm is worth preserving as a valuable 
and cherished element of our free society. 

We believe that the 22 million Americans 
who live on farms are human beings, with 
human problems and aspirations, and are 
entitled to participate fully in advances in 
our standards of living. 

The Democratic Party beileves that the 
ability of American agriculture to produce 
a great variety of food and fiber in abundance 
is not a curse but a wonderful blessing, and 
@ source of great national strength. 

And, finally, we believe men of courage 
and good will, working together, can de- 
vise and administer programs under which 
American agriculture will make its full con- 
tribution to our national well-being and, at 
the same time, provide a good life for those 
who live close to the soil. 

This is our faith—our Democratic faith. 

It is the faith of Orville Freeman and 
HusertT HUMPHREY. It is the faith of Demo- 
cratic leaders throughout the land. It is, I 
believe, the faith of every man who {is re- 
garded as a potential Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency. 

God willing, tt is the faith which shall 
prevail in the Halls of Government tn Wash- 
ington when you have returned this Gov- 
ernment to the party of the people where it 
belongs. 
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Mr. Speaker, in our desire to prevent 
the further spread of communism and 
its propaganda we must be ever alert 
to its evil program. At the 1954 con- 
ference of ILO Russia, which had been 
absent from the meetings of the organi- 
zation, returned with three countries, 
itself, Ukraine, and Byelorussia. In ad- 
dition thereto it was reinforced by five 
satellite countries, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, Albania, and Czechoslovakia. 
This immediately raised the question of 
eligibility of Communist so-called em- 
ployer and worker delegations. It must 
be clear to everybody that there is no free 
employer groups in Communist domina- 
ted countries, nor are there free worker 
delegations. 

Mr. Speaker, the address by Mr. Mc- 
Grath follows and in addition thereto 
I will include in another extension, No. 
II, which will follow this, a report by 
Mr. McGrath at the Geneva meeting of 
the governing body on November 9, 1955. 

The information contained in these 
two insertions will put the Congress on 
notice of the true situation that exists 
in ILO. It demands vigilant attention 
in order to prevent the continuance of a 
diabolical situation. 

Immediately prior to the 1954 Interna- 
tional Labor Conference a bloc of three Com- 
munist countries, exercising their right as 
members of the United Nations, chose to 
join the ILO. The exercise of this right 
could not in any way be challenged. 

Because of the complete inability of these 
3 nations to send legitimate employer and 
worker delegates to the ILO, since there 
are no free employers or free workers in 
those countries, it was obvious that instead 
of the usual 2 government, 1 employer, and 
1 worker delegates, these nations instead 
would have 4 government voting delegates. 

Coupled with the fact that 5 other na- 
tions which had been members of the ILO 
for a number of years and which are now 
under Communist domination, this meant 
that there would be a bloc of 8 Communist- 
controlled countries in the ILO—8 coun- 
tries with a total voting strength of 32 votes, 
all of which would be government votes, 
when they are only entitled to 16 govern- 
ment votes—2 per country. 

Now the views of the free employers of 
the world were made perfectly clear at the 
1954 Conference. We believed then and we 
believe today that all so-called employer 
representatives from these totalitarian coun- 
tries should be disqualified from sitting in 
any of the councils of the ILO. 

We therefore challenged the credentials of 
these men who would come into what had 
been a free employer group of the ILO. We 
challenged these credentials on the very fun- 
damental ground that violence would be 
done to the constitution of this organiza- 
tion if it forced Communist government 
agents into the employer group. As all in 
this room know, the 1954 conference re- 
fused to sustain our challenge which was 
put forth as vigorously and as sincerely and 
as persuasively as possible. 

What has happened since then? 

At its first session following that con- 
ference, in November 1954, this governing 
body at Rome, decided that at its March 
1955 session, it would consider a resolu- 
tion providing for the appointment of a 
governing body committee, the terms of ref- 
erence of which would be to make proposals 
for such amendments to the ILO constitu- 
tion as would insure that worker and em- 
ployer representatives could only be ap- 
pointed after nomination by organizations of 
workers and employers which the free and 
independent of their governments. 
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At its next session in March 1955 the 
governing body did not adopt such a reso- 
lution. Instead, it decided to request the 
Director General to arrange for the prepa- 
ration of a report covering the membership 
of the ILO regarding the extent of the free- 
dom of employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions from government domination or con- 
trol. It also decided that this report would 
be prepared by a committee of independent 
persons, and, because of the extreme grav- 
ity of the situation, it was understood that 
every effort would be made to submit the 
report to the governing body by the end of 
October 1955. 

At the same time, the governing body de- 
cided that it would consider immediately 
in the light of the results of the report, 
whether any and if so what steps might be 
taken as a matter of urgency to deal with 
the situation disclosed therein. 

Following the March 1955, session of the 
governing body, the 38th International Labor 
Conference was held in Geneva in June 1955. 
At this Conference, despite the universal 
cpposition of the free employers, so-called 
employer representatives from Iron Cur- 
tain countries were seated as deputy mem- 
bers on four Conference tripartite working 
committees. This decision was reached in 
total disregard of the autonomy of the em- 
ployer group who, through established pro- 
cedures of the organization, had elected 
their representatives to serve on these com- 
mittees. That decision breached these tra- 
ditional and accepted procedures. Neither 
the constitution of the ILO nor the stand- 
ing orders required the Conference to vote 
these Communist representatives seats on 
the Conference committees as deputy mem- 
bers. 

Following this decision, I withdrew from 
participation on the four working commit- 
tees in question. I did this because I felt 
that positive action was imperative in or- 
der to emphasize the need for maintaining 
a stand on principle on behalf of preserving 
not only the tripartite structure of the ILO 
but its very existence as well. 

We are now at the first session of the gov- 
erning body following that Conference. The 
sixth item on our agenda is the report of 
the committee on the extent of the freedom 
of employers’ and workers’ organizations. 
The report of this committee is not before 
us for consideration notwithstanding the 
urgency with which the entire matter was 
viewed by the governing body in March 1955. 

If the Organization sincerely wished to 
face this issue and resolve the problem we 
have had for over 18 months, it would 
hasten to bring the matter formaliy before 
the earliest possible session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, and take remedial 
steps to correct the situation. 

Even though the report of the committee 
on freedom is not before us, this governing 
body session could place the matter before 
the 1956 Conference. In my opinion, such 
action would not prejudge the contents of 
that report in any way, because on such an 
important issue as this—which the govern- 
ing body itself has found to be urgent— 
only the Conference can take remedial 
measures. Therefore, there is no valid rea- 
son why, even though we do not have the 
report, the Conference should not be pre- 
sented with this issue at its 1956 session. 

Apparently, however, no further urgency 
is attached to this problem. There is no 
inclination to take this course of action 
which has the merit of bringing about 
prompt Conference consideration, but more 
importantly, telling the world the ILO gov- 
erning body recognizes it as a problem, and 
is willing to do something about it 

We are soon to face the 1956 Conference. 
What will happen then? For one thing, we 
can look forward to the grim fact that Com- 
munist so-called employers will again be 
seated on the working committees of the 
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Conference. That course has already heen 
charted, and the precedent established, The 
deterioration of the ILO’s tripartite struc. 
ture—begun at the 1954 Conference—yjj) be 
further advanced because the organization 
will have refused to take steps to purge it. 
self of a threat to its very existence, 

My deep concern over this matter has been 
repeatedly expressed, not only in the gov. 
erning body and Conference, but in the 
United States as well. I have prepared de- 
tailed reports on each Conference ang gov. 
erning body session I have attended, and in 
these reports I have endeavored to focus 
attention upon the serious matters of prin- 
ciple that are involved. 

Rather than compromise in the slightest 
with my position—demonstrated by my 
withdrawal from the committees of the 1955 
Conference—I find that in view of all the 
above circumstances, there is no further con. 
structive purpose to be gained by the cop. 
tinued participation of United States em. 
ployers in the ILO. 

Accordingly, it is my intention to recom. 
mend not only to the employers of my coun- 
try that they refrain from sending delega. 
tions to the ILO until such time as the 
situation created by participation of Com. 
munist so-called employers in the ILO is 
cleared up, but also that the United States 
Government do likewise. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the governing body of the ILO may 
well be likened to a board of directors. 
It meets three times each year to con- 
duct the business of the organization and 
is no doubt the most important and most 
influential organ of the ILO. The gov- 
erning body is tripartite, consisting of 
20 government representatives, 10 em- 
ployer representatives, and 10 worker 
representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, the report of Mr. H.L 
McGrath, United States employer dele- 
gate to ILO, referred to follows: 
GENEVA MEETING OF THE GOVERNING BOopY 

NOVEMBER 9 TO 18, 1955—-REporT OF UNITED 

Srares DELEGATE W. L. McGraTH FOR EM: 

PLOYER GROUPS 

In my brief address to the governing 
body of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion at the close of its November 1955 session 
in Geneva, Switzerland, I made the following 
statement: 

“It is my intention to recommend not only 
to the employers of my country that they 
refrain from sending delegations to the ILO 
until such time as the situation created by 
participation of Communist so-called em- 
ployers in the ILO is cleared up, but also that 
the United States Government do likewise. 

Upon my return to the United States, I 
formally recommended to the National Ass0- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce that under 
present circumstances they not only refrain 
from nominating employer delegations to 
annual ILO conferences, but also cease 
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participate in 


ILO industrial committee 
meetings or other ILO meetings for which 
they nominate United States employer rep- 
resentatives. 

I likewise addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, urging that our 
country forthwith withdraw from any par- 
ticipation in the International Labor Or- 
anization and withhold from it any finan- 
cial support whatever, unless and until the 
Communist issue within the ILO can be 
clarified and resolved. 

THE COMMUNIST ISSUE IN THE ILO 


what is the Communist issue? It is simply 


n the ILO, the employer delegation from 
each country is supposed to represent free 
associations of employers, and the worker 
delegation is supposed to represent free as- 
sociations of workers by contrast to the gov- 
ernment delegation, which represents gov- 
ernment. But are there free associations of 
employers of workers in Communist coun- 
tries? You know the answer as well as I do. 

Therefore when, at the 1954 Conference, 
Russia, which had long been absent from the 
ILO, came back as 3 countries, the Soviet 
Union, the Ukraine, and Byelorussia—rein- 
forced by 5 satellites, namely, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Poland, Albania, and €zechoslo- 
vakia—the question of the eligibility of 
Communist so-called employer and worker 
delegations became paramount. 

It was obvious that Communist employer 
and worker delegations represenved, in fact, 
neither employers nor workers, but were 
simply agents of the Communist Party, echo- 
ing and reinforcing the government delega- 
tions from the Russian and _ satellite 
countries. 

This completely violated the original con- 
cept of the ILO constitution, which assumes 
that each country will send to ILO confer- 
ences workers and employers, respectively, 
who are free to speak independently of their 
governments on behalf of their constituents. 

The employer delegations of the free coun- 
tries in the world therefore challenged the 
tight of the so-called employer delegations 
from Communist countries to participate in 
the Conference. A block of worker dele- 
gates representing free trade unions likewise 
challenged the eligibility of so-called worker 
delegations from Communist countries. I 
said to the Conference on that issue: 

“What will remain of the tripartite nature 
of this body, if we admit a solid block of 
votes, none of which represent free workers 
or employers, and all of which are under the 
direct dictation of the Kremlin? 

“I charge that the purpose of the at- 
tempted reentry of Russia into the ILO is 
that of disrupting this organization and us- 
ing it as a springboard for Communist 
propaganda. 

“Unless steps are taken to preserve the tri- 
partite structure of this organization, it is 
my intention to recommend to my govern- 
ment and to the employers of the United 
States that they refrain from sending future 
employer delegations to this Conference.” 

My position was thus clearly stated at the 
1954 conference. 

The Conference voted, however, by a sub- 
stantial majority, that Communist so-called 
employer and worker delegations should be 
accredited. 

This, however, by no means settled the 
issue; for basic principles remained un- 
changed. 

Realizing that something would have to 
be done to attempt to quiet continuing em- 
Ployer objections, the governing body, at its 
November 1954 meeting, voted that there 
should be placed on the agenda, for consid- 
fration at its March 1955 meeting, a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the governing body 
should establish a tripartite committee “to 
fxamine article 3, section 5, of the constitu- 
“on, which provides for the appointment of 
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worker and employer representatives, and 
make proposals for such amendments as 
would insure that worker and employer 
representatives could only be appointed aft- 
er nomination by organizations of workers 
and employers which are free and independ- 
ent of their governments.” I+ was pre- 
sumed that this might lead to the amending 
of the ILO constitution in such a way as to 
disqualify Communist so-called employer 
and worker delegations. 

But at the March 1955 meeting of the gov- 
erning body, when the issue came up for ac- 
tual determination, the courage to face it 
squarely was lacking. The governing body 
abandoned completely any suggestion of 
amending the ILO constitution, and instead 
passed a watered-down resolution to request 
the Director General to arrange for the prep- 
aration of a report covering the membership 
of the ILO regarding the extent of the free- 
dom of employers’ and workers’ organizations 
from government domination or control, the 
report to be prepared by a committee of in- 
dependent persons specially appointed for 
that purpose by the Director General. 

It was at that stage that I personally be- 
came very doubtful, indeed, as to whether 
the ILO would ever have the courage to purge 
itself of the Communists elements which it 
had admitted contrary to the original prin- 
ciples of its constitution. I voted, however, 
for the above proposal in the hope that it 
might possibly lead to constructive action. 

It was with this background that we went 
into the annual ILO Conference in June 
1955. 

At this conference representatives of the 
free employers, still firm in their insistence 
that Communist so-called employer delega- 
tions could not possibly represent free asso- 
ciations of free employers, naturally did not 
elect any Communist employer representa- 
tives as employer members of Conference 
committees. The Communist employers 
who had put their names up for election 
thereupon appealed to the entire Confer- 
ence for placement upon the committees to 
which they had failed to be elected. The 
Conference as a whole voted that they should 
be seated on these committees. 

Everyone at the ILO knew what these Com- 
munist so-called employer representatives 
were. They were simply agents of the Com- 
munist Party. Putting these men in the ILO 
employer groups which were supposed to 
represent viewpoints of employers as con- 
trasted to workers or governments was as 
ridiculous as if the National Association of 
Manufacturers or the United States Chamber 
of Commerce were asked to put Communist 
agents on their boards of directors. Never- 
theless, such was the action taken by the 
1955 ILO conference. 

The United States employer delegation 
thereupon withdrew from participation in 
the four committees upon which Communist 
so-called employers were seated; continuing 
to participate, however, in the other com- 
mittees and in the plenary session of the 
conference. 

There was considerable talk at the 1955 
conference to the effect that since the Direc- 
tor General had in fact appointed a commit- 
tee to study “the extent of the freedom of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations from 
government domination and control” (as di- 
rected by the governing body at its March 
meeting) and this committee was supposed 
to submit its report to the governing body at 
its November 1955 meeting, no attempt to 
resolve the Communist issue should be made 
at the Conference itself. The obvious way 
out of a difficult situation was to “put it off 
until November.” 

But upon my arrival at the November 1955 
meeting of the governing body, I found the 
report of this committee was not ready. We 
were told that it was in the process of com- 
pletion, and would probably be drafted in 
final form by about the end of January 1956. 
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This news was, as near as I could judge, 
what the majority of the ILO governing body 
wanted. They had no desire to come to 
grips with this issue. Governments es- 
pecially welcomed anything that would en- 
able them to postpone and delay. 

The crucial point as to timing was this: 

The November 1955 meeting of the govern- 
ing body was the last possible time at which, 
under the ILO constitution, the matter could 
be put on the agenda of the-1956 conference. 

Failure to take action by the governing 
body at that meeting would therefore make 
it impossible for the matter to come up as 
a formal agenda item before the entire Con- 
ference until June of 1957. 

By that time Communist employer, and 
worker, delegations from Communist coun- 
tries would have been accredited for 4 con- 
secutive years—and in the face of that ac- 
cepted fact, it would be well nigh impossi- 
ble to unseat them. 

Recognizing this situation, I pressed, at 
the November 1955 governing body meeting, 
for immediate definitive action. 

I pointed out that if the committee re- 
port was complete by February it could be 
discussed by the governing body at its 
March 1956 meeting and governments would 
have plenty of time to study it before June. 
Therefore, I insisted, there was no reason 
why, if the governing body wanted it done, it 
could not be put on the formal agenda for 
discussion at the 1956 Conference. 

Toward this purpose I prepared a draft 
resolution to the effect that the committee 
report should be reviewed at the 1956 Con- 
ference and in light of its disclosures steps 
should be taken to amend the constitution 
in such a way as to preserve the tripartite 
structure of the ILO. To me this was an 
entirely reasonable and procedurally possible 
approach. It was an approach which, if ac- 
cepted, would have enabled me to believe 
that the ILO wished to face and solve the 
problem. But, as matters developed, it was 
impossible to gain any concerted support 
for any such resolution. 

A compromise was then suggested, to the 
effect that the governing body might put the 
committee report on the agenda of the 1956 
Conference in such & way that the Confer- 
ence would not actually have to deal with it 
at all, but could merely refer it to a com- 
mittee for further discussion, but even as to 
this proposal no agreement could be reached. 

If this proposal, which was far more in- 
direct than mine, had proved to be generally 
accepted, I would have been glad to go along 
in hope that it would lead to some definitive 
action. But since even this was unaccept- 
able, I felt that I had arrived at the end of 
the road. I became convinced that the ILO 
had no sincere intention of resolving the 
Communist issue. The attitude of the gov- 
erning body majority was to stick their heads 
in the sand and let matters take their course. 

I therefore reviewed the entire issue in a 
brief address to the governing body, conclud- 
ing with the statement quoted at the be- 
ginning of this report. 

If we are simply to accept the present 
situation in the ILO, the end result is, to 
my mind, inevitable. The Communists, with 
8 nations to our 1, and 32 votes to our 4, 
will remain firmly entrenched and will pro- 
gressively dominate the ILO. It will be- 
come merely an international forum for the 
dissemination of Communist propaganda, 
financed to at least 25 percent by the tax- 
payers of the United States. In fact, at its 
next session, our Congress will be asked to 
raise the ceiling for the United States con- 
tribution to the ILO from $1,750,000 a year 
to $3 million a year. 

At annual ILO conferences Communist 
orators, outnumbering ours in the ratio of 
$2 to 4, will tell the representatives of 69 
nations about the decadence of the free- 
enterprise system, the superiority of the 
Communist system, the exploitation of the 
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workingman by the American capitalists, 
and our greed and desire for war. These 
speeches will be reprinted by the ILO and 
circulated all over the world. One cannot 
imagine a better ready-made vehicle for the 
promotion of Communist indoctrination. 
Do we want to continue to finance this 
Communist operation? 

The future of the ILO, unless strenuous 
corrective measures are taken, has been well 
foretold by the history of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

According to Sir Alfred Roberts, United 
Kingdom’s worker delegate to the IA, fol- 
lowing World War II, when the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions resumed sessions, 
there was an agreement with the Communist 
unions, who were members, that political 
issues would be outlawed so that mutual 
progress could be made on behalf of the 
welfare of labor. 

But the ink was no more dry on the agree- 
ment than the Communists set out to use 
the WFTU as a springboard. They blocked 
and obfuscated any accomplishments, while 
they made the most of any opportunity for 
political propaganda. 

Within 18 months they had completely de- 
stroyed the usefulness of the WFTU. The 
free trade unions of the world were there- 
upon compelled to pull out, which they did, 
and form their own organization—the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

There is a time that calls for action. In 
my opinion that time is now. 

If the ILO does not have the courage to 
stand by the initial principles of its con- 
stitution, and is simply going to temporize 
and “beat around the bush” and “let things 
ride” and allow time to pass until it be- 
comes internationally recognized as a Com- 
munist-dominated organization, I think the 
time to get out of it is today. 

On the other hand, it is barely possible 
that sufficiently forceful action might yet 
spur the ILO into an effort to prevent that 
organization from being taken over and de- 
stroyed by the Communists. The strongest 
action that can possibly be taken is financial 
action. The withdrawal of United States 
support and participation “until such time 
as the situation created by the participation 
of Communist so-called employers in the 
ILO is cleared up” might effect the desired 
result. 

It is on the above basis that I recommend 
the course of action which I have outlined 
in this report. 


Views of Senator McCarthy on the 
Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1956 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
I have prepared concerning my views on 
the natural-gas bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCCARTHY 

Let me state why I am supporting the 
Harris bill which prohibits Federal control 
of the production of natural gas. 

The primary purpose of the Harris bill ts 
to promote our free enterprise system which 
has helped make America strong and free, 
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The bill is designed—not to protect monopo- 
lies, or to gouge the public, as some people 
claim: But to serve the public interest. 
That is the point I want to emphasize. Let 
me first deal with several arguments of those 
who oppose the Dill. 

The opponents of the Harris bill claim that 
the gas-producing industry is a monopoly. 
This is not true. There are over 8,000 pro- 
ducers of natural gas, not one of whom sup- 
plies over 5 percent of the market. As a 
matter of fact, of the 452 manufacturing 
industries in the United States, all but 70 of 
them are more concentrated than the 
natural-gas industry. Beyond this, natural- 
gas producers must compete for the fuel 
market with the producers of coai and oil. 
The transportation and distribution phases 
of the industry are, in most bases, monopo- 
lies; they are and should be regulated by 
government. The production phase is highly 
competitive and thts is regulated by the 
free market. 

Opponents of the Harris bill claim, none- 
theless, that the cost of gas to the consumer 
is too high. These are the facts: 

(1) Between 1938 and 1953 the average 
price of all types of gas to the home user 
increased only 7 percent—while the general 
cost of living increased 90 percent, and the 
costs of competing fuels, coal and oil, 
doubled. Moreover, the price of straight 
natural gas actually decreased by 7 percent. 

(2) It is true that in the past 2 years con- 
sumer gas bills have gone up more rapidly 
than in the past. It is important to remem- 
ber, however, that the field price of gas 
(which opponents of the Harris bill want to 
regulate) is only a very small part of the 
customer’s gas bill. To illustrate this point: 
The cost of gas to the average Wisconsin 
family is $74.62 a year; but if the gas pro- 
ducer should give away His product, if gas 
were free, this average family would save only 
$4.96 a year. (The major portion of the 
consumer’s gas bill goes to those who trans- 
port and distribute the gas.) We should 
therefore remember that the Harris bill deals 
with only a fragment of the problem of the 
rising cost of gas. Now, how does the Harris 
bill deal with this fragment? 

The field price of gas, along with the other 
components of the customer’s costs, has risen 
in the past few years. The principal reason 
for this recent increase is that more people 
are changing over to gas from other fuels, 
coupled with the fact that the increase in 
the supply of gas has not kept pace with the 
increase in the demand for it. Since 1945, 
the consumption of gas has doubled, while 
available gas reserves have increased by only 
one-third. When demand outstrips supply, 
prices will rise; it is the law of supply and 
demand. Now: Since we cannot decrease the 
demand for gas, the only way to check the 
price rise is to try to increase the supply of 
gas. This is what the Harris bill aims to 
do. One of the main reasons that supply is 
falling behind demand is the existence of 
Federal controls. 

What opponents of the Harris bill either 
do not understand, or wish to conceal, is that 
Federal regulation has the effect of decreas- 
ing the supply of gas and thus of increasing 
the price to the consumer. The gas busi- 
ness is a highly risky venture: The producer, 
to survive, must get as high a price as the 
free market will allow for the gas he does 
find—in order to offset the tremendous losses 
he suffers when, as happens 7 times out of 
8, he drills a dry hole. Federal regulation 
will discourage the investment of risk capi- 
tal that is needed for new gas discoveries. 
We already have evidence of this. In the 
past 2 years, since Federal controls have been 
in effect, additions to gas reserves have 
drastically decreased. Moreover, many pro- 
ducers in Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana— 
instead of submitting to Federal regulation 
which gives them less than a fair price on 
sales in interstate commerce—have begun to 
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divert their gas to local utilities ang to non 
fuel uses, such as the manufacture of carbon 
black. ° 

If Federal controls are kept on, the pres 
ent trend is bound to continue: Less ang ee 
gas will be added to present reserves, and 
more and more of the gas that is available 
will be diverted for local use in the gas. 
producing States. This means that the Wis. 
consin gas consumer will have to pay higher 
and higher prices for gas, and it may meg 
in the not too distant future, that the 
supplied to Wisconsin and other States Jo. 
cated at great distances from the producing 
areas will be cut off altogether. 

The Harris bill seeks to prevent this from 
happening. It proceeds on the theory that 
the consumer’s best protection against high 
prices is the free market. Let me add that 
in the event a single gas producer corners 
some section of the market and tries to 
hike his price above the market level, the 
Harris bill provides adequate protection. It 
prevents any producer from selling gag in 
interstate commerce at higher than the 
reasonable market price. 

Finally, let me express my fear that Fed. 
eral regulation of this competitive industry 
is a step toward socializing our entire econ. 
omy. If gas production ts subjected to Fed- 
eral regulation, there is no logical reason not 
to regulate coal and oil production. Ang 
if all fuel production is regulated, why stop 
there? Why not impose Federal controls 
on the production of cheese and milk? 1 
prevent socialization of our country, I be- 
lieve Americans must stand together and 
oppose the attempts of the planners and the 
socialists to pick off competitive industries, 
one by one. 


Bernard DeVoto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 20, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, last 
November this country lost a great con- 
servationist and historian with the 
death of Bernard DeVoto. He was per- 
haps the most articulate spokesman 
among those who treasure and have 
long fought to preserve our natural 
resources. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD 
an article by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
which appeared in the January 1956 
Progressive under the title “Defender of 
the Wilderness,” and article entitled 
“Death of a Fighter,” written by John 
B. Oakes and published in the New York 
Times, and an editorial entitled “A Man 
Who Knew the West,” from the Glas- 
gow (Mont.) Courier, all of which pay 
tribute to Mr. DeVoto and his work. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Progressive of January 1956] 

DEFENDER OF THE WILDERNESS 
(By Hon. Ricuarp L. NevBERcErR, of Oregon) 

Bernard DeVoto once told me that, above 
and beyond everything else, he would like 
to have been with Lewis and Clark on that 
first of all treks across our continent. This 
privilege having been denied him, he did the 
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t best thing. He became the principal 
of the realm Lewis and Clark ex- 

jored. Let some greedy looter touch 50 
much as one pine grove or a single foaming 
waterfall, and DeVoto was off to the rescue— 
armed With a portable typewriter that shot 
gum-dum bullets. ; 

He voted and he paid his taxes in Massa- 
the edge of the Harvard yard. 
d the magazine offices, publish- 
ing houses, and broadcasting studios of 
Manhattan Island. He was an intellectual 
and a sophisticate, and he never made any 
pones about it. Yet, when he died suddenly 
this past November, the deepest Sorrow must 
have been in the far-off mountain ranges 
and lonely canyons of the West. This might 
have astonished him, for once he wrote: 

“ft have nothing to do with the West. 
1 broke the story of the attempted land- 
grab in 1946 and, because at that time I 
happened to be the only slick-paper jour- 
nalist who was a qualified conservationist, 
the spotlight has been on me ever since. 
*** dogo West alot. I love the country. 
Ihave a lot of friends out there.” 

Thus did he play down his role as pro- 
tector of the wilderness. But others knew 
that role for what it actually was. After 
DeVoto’s death, at the early age of 58, the 
former Chief of the United States Forest 
Service, 8 lean man named Lyle F. Watts, 
said to me, “He was our best friend, because 
he wasn’t afraid of anybody or anything, 
and because he could command an audience. 
Our natural resources are a whole lot less 
safe today, now that he is dead. than they 
were last night, when Benny DeVoto was 
alive.” ' 

DeVoto had a profound faith in the average 
person’s love of this land and its bounty. 
He visited my wife and me in February of 
1954, a few weeks before I filed for United 
States Senator. Over broiled Chinook sal- 
mon from the Columbia River at lunch, we 
wondered if a Democrat could get elected in 
the State of Oregon, where it hadn’t been 
done since 1914. My adversary was to be 
the incumbent Senator, who had sponsored 
the surrender of the oil tidelands, the re- 
linquishment of public grazing and timber- 
lands, and the yielding up of Hells Canyon. 

After DeVoto had bidden goodby to us and 
walked down the steep steps in front of our 
old frame house, he abruptly turned on the 
sidewalk and puffed back up the cement 
steps. Icame halfway to meet him. Breath- 
ing deeply from the exertion, he faced me in 
the bright sunlight. A faint smile creased 
his face, with its broad mouth and wide, flat- 
tened nose. He could not have been de- 
scribed by his own mother as a handsome 
man, yet a kind of aura lighted his eyes as 
he spoke. 

“Be of good cheer, my friend,” he said. 
“The American people have never yet voted 
to abandon their natural resources when the 
issue was understood by them—and they 
never will. Everything’s going to be all 
right. I’m just about sure of that.’ 

Throughout the hard, bruising Oregon 
campaign which followed, a stream of small 
checks came steadily from Cambridge. They 
were the result of dinner parties ‘for Nru- 
BERGER,” given by DeVoto and his personable 
wife, Avis. Often the signatures on the 
checks were of celebrated teachers, writers, 
and seientists. Some of them I knew to be 
Republicans. When I later asked Mrs. 
DeVoto about this political heresy on the 
part of her guests, she replied, “Oh, certainly, 
but when Benny told them of the grand 
fight you were making for conservation out 
in Oregon, they couldn’t resist. He just 
melted them away, and they reached for 
their checkbooks.” 

He was that sort of man. To him, halfway 
measures were worse than mone when the 
American outdoors seemed in peril. He was 
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the first person to sniff danger when a pre- 
sumably innocent bill was introduced by 
Senator Guy Cordon and Representative 
Harris ELLSwortH, both of Oregon, allowing 
lumber companies to be reimbursed with 
public timber of their own selection rather 
than in money, when the Government took 
over any of their land for reservoirs, high- 
ways, or military encampments. The bill 
might have slipped through Congress almost 
without notice, had not DeVoto led off with 
a bristling “Easy Chair” in Harper’s, warning 
that the legislation could give the country’s 
biggest lumber operators a foothold in the 
national forests from which they might never 
be wrested. 
II 

Another writer would have let the matter 
go at that. But with DeVoto, who was 
born in Ogden, Utah, this was merely the 
beginning. He wrote innumerable letters 
about the Cordon-Ellsworth bill. He goaded 
groups like the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute and the National Wildlife Federation. 
He summoned the Wilderness Society and 
the Sierra Ciub to battle. He set up head- 
quarters at his own expense in the Hay- 
Adams House, where he conferred with peo- 
ple like Representative LEE MErTciLr, of Mon- 
tana, and Senator HERBERT LEHMAN, of New 
York. He irritated his editors at Harper's 
by hammering away on the issue of natural 
resources, when they thought the interests 
of magazine circulation dictated more di- 
versified contents in the Easy Chair. 

Yet, althought the Cordon-Eilsworth bill 
for timber exchanges had the full backing 
of the Republican administration, it was 
voted down decisively, 226 to 161, by a Re- 
publican House of Representatives“ Many 
Members of the House told me that a man 
who never participated directly in this roll- 
call deserved nearly full credit for the out- 
come, ‘Without DeVoto,” said Representa- 
tive Metcaur, “the bill probably would be 
part of our Federal statutes right now.” 

Wesley A. D’Ewart, then a Republican Con- 
gressman from Montana, tried harder than 
anyone else to bring about passage of the 
timber-exchange legislation. He also was 
the author of a grazing bill which would 
have given 18,000 privileged livestock oper- 
ators greater control over upland meadows 
in the national forests than would have been 
vested in 33 million Americans who enjoy 
using this domain for fishing. camping, 
hiking, and hunting. When Secretary of the 
Interior McKay recently appointed D'’Ewart 
as his assistant in charge of public lands 
administration, DeVoto heard the fire bells 
clanging. He was embroiled in the battle 
against D’Ewart’s confirmation by the Sen- 
ate at the time that death cCiaimed him. 
This cause, and many others, will suffer for 
want of his pugent phrasemaking and his 
boundless energy. 

I have thought frequently that Benny De- 
Voto loved the West because he knew 50 
much about it. Riding with him one after- 
noon on the Great Northern’s gleaming Em- 
pire Builder, I listened to a recital of each 
place along the line where some mountain 
man had snared a beaver or hidden in the 
bullrushes to save his scalp. When DeVoto 
felt that Oregon had not properly marked 
historic points on the campfire trail of 
Lewis and Clark, the “easy chair’ which en- 
sued helped to shame our State into some 
corrective measures. 

Perhaps DeVoto’s most controversial essay 
appeared in Harper’s in 1947, entitled “‘The 
West Against Itself.” Its theme was that the 
major demands for exploiting the timber, 
minerals, water, and scenery of the West al- 
ways had come from westerners, who, in turn, 
were under heavy political and economic 
pressure from absentee landlords. This ex- 
ploitation contrasted with orderly develop- 
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ment. The doctrine was hotly challenged, 
particularly by leading figures in the Re- 
publican Party, who kept promising a new 
and brighter era in Western progress if 
only a “dyed-in-the-wool” westerner couid 
become Secretary of the Interior. 

In January of 1953, President Eisenhower 
appointed as Secretary of the Interior a na 
tive of Oregon and that State’s former gov- 
ernor, Douglas McKay. This dyed-in-the- 
wool Westerner indorsed the bills to give 
preferential priviliges in the national forests 
to big lumber operators.. He approved the 
relinquishment of the tidelands oil deposits. 
He indorsed commercial invasion of the na- 
tional park system. He led the crusade to 
abandon Hells Canyon to the Idaho Power 
Co., which is incorporated 3,000 miles away 
in Maine. He suggested turning over the 
John Day power site on the Columbia River 
to Pacific Power & Light, another Maine- 
incorporated company. He fired the career 
biologist heading the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and replaced him with a political 
appointee. 

Westerners, looking at the wreckage of the 
resource program in their region, remem- 
bered DeVoto’s reminder of Theodore Roose- 
velt, of Oyster Bay, N. Y., and of Gifford 
Pinchot of Connecticut and Pennsylvania, 
who had teamed up originally to set aside 
the national forests for all the people. 
Westerners remembered how DeVoto had 
told them of Franklin D. Roosevelt of Hyde 
Park, N. Y., who had built Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville Dams, and of Harold Ickes of 
Chicago and Oscar L. Chapman, born in 
Virginia, who had administered these dams 
in the public interest. They thought of the 
Westerner who was taking Hells Canyon 
away frony them, and they wished they had 
heeded the warnings voiced by DeVoto. 

There was a place above all others that 
held DeVoto’s heart. On the lofty divide 
above the Lochsa Fork of the Clearwater 
River in Idaho, wavers a thin and overgrown 
trail. Lewis and Clark tottered along that 
trail when they were near starvation. Tears 
of excitement and high adventure filled 
Benny's eyes on the day he trod the trail 
himself. This, to him, was all that Valhalla 
could ever be—the wilderness, the solitudes 
of lodgepole pine and alpine fir, the tossing 
meadows of bear grass, that path where the 
first white men had come so long ago. 
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It was an experience he never forgot. It 
lived with him until his death. One mem- 
orable evening, in the spring of 1955, he 
recalled it to me as we ate prime ribs in the 
paneled dining room of the Carlton in Wash- 
ington. I know that this sumptuous atmos- 
phere faded for DeVoto, and that he was 
back again on the trail with Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark, whose marvelous 
exploits of exploration are the substance of 
his greatest book, The Course of Empire. 

DeVoto wrote: “Whenever I go back to 
the Bitterroots, I realize afresh that they are 
my country—Traveler’s Rest to Lolo Pass, to 
Crooked Fork, to the Lochsa, and on down 
the works of the Clearwater. 

“* * * To everyone his own desire in 
mountains, mountain meadows, and moun- 
tain streams, but for me the best of the West 
is the Lochsa country. * * * If working 
journalists are rewarded on the far shore, I 
will sometime get a long summer within a 
few miles of the Powell Ranger Station.” 

I prefer to think that courage and per- 
sistence and integrity are qualities of char- 
acter which never die. The next time that 
I go down the Lochsa and over the Lolo Trail 
with his friend Bud Moore, the district forest 
ranger, perhaps we shall see DeVoto in faded 
breeches and green flannel shirt and his old 
logger’s boots. And we shall hear him, too, 
in the lilting roar of the Lochsa, as it surges 
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through the timbered fastnesses which he 
thought so important to save for the next 
generation of Americans. 


[From the New York Times] 
DEATH OF A FIGHTER 


The cause of conservation in the United 
States has lost one of its most articulate, 
militant, and influential spokesmen with the 
death of Bernard DeVoto. Noted as a his- 
torian, as an editor, and as a critic, Mr. De- 
Voto was a fearless fighter for the things 
he believed in, and one of the things he 
believed most passionately was the preser- 
vation of America’s natural resources, in- 
cluding its majestic scenery. 

From his famous “Easy Chair” which for 
20 years he occupied in Harper’s maga- 
zine, he fought many a major conservation 
battle. As a westerner and an expert on 
American land policies, he was particularly 
well qualified to expose the efforts of some 
stockmen to push through a grazing bill that 
would have given them vested rights in na- 
tional forest land. He fought the proposed 
invasion of Dinousaur National Monument 
tooth and nail; and one likes to believe that 
before he died he knew that that project 
had been defeated. 

Among the last verbal bouts which he en- 
joyed was one with the State of Maine. He 
had written an article describing part of 
United States Route 1 running through 
Maine as “an uninterrupted eyesore of drive- 
ins, diners, souvenir stands, purulent amuse- 
ment parks, cheap-jack restaurants,” and he 
summarized that part of coastal Maine he 
had seen as “a jerry-built, neon-lighted, 
overpopulated slum.” Mr. DeVoto’s vivid 
words could apply equally well to many other 
sections of U. S. 1, in Connecticut and 
New Jersey, for example. They could 
apply to dozens—probably hundreds—of 
roads in many parts of the United States, 
including some that formerly were among 
the most beautiful. 


[From the Glasgow (Mont.) Courier] 
A Man WHO KNEW THE WEST 


The recent death of Bernard DeVoto, 
author and historical authority, brought to 
the end of his life a man who probably 
knew as much about our section of the West 
as any person in the world. 


Mr. DeVoto had won a Pulitzer prize for 
his great book, Across the Wide Missourt. 
It is a definitive volume on the western 
fur trade. He had done other notable jobs 
on the West, such as his editing of the 
Lewis and Clark journals and his book, 
Course of Empire. 

If one is curious about the mountain 
men, trappers, and Indians who were roam- 
ing this country, right where we live, early 
in the last century, he will get an explicit 
portrayal of their lives, down to minute 
details, in Across the Wide Missourt. 


Mr. DeVoto visited here several times. We 
recall one occasion when he came with two 
Montanans who had gained prominence as 
writers—A. B. Guthrie and the late Joseph 
Kinsey Howard. Their respect for him gave 
evidence of his spiritual mentorship of their 
efforts to tell the story of our country. 

So we Montanans are indebted to Mr. 
DeVoto in several ways. He was the kind 
of writer who sometimes injected himself 
actively into current controversies and never 
left anyone in doubt where he stood. Above 
all that, he did much to chronicle the real, 
unvarnished annals of a generation that 
bloomed and died and left its mark on the 
intermountain West. 
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Tariffs or Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled ‘“‘Tariffs or Socialism,” delivered 
by Edgar M. Queeny, chairman of the 
board of the Monsanto Chemical Co., 
before the chamber of commerce at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

Mr. Queeny is a well-recognized au- 
thority on the manufacture and market- 
ing of chemical products both here and 
abroad. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the estimated cost of printing this 
address is $320. I ask that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, notwith- 
standing the cost. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TARIFFS OR SOCIALISM 


(By Edgar M. Queeny, chairman of the board, 
Monsanto Chemical Co.) 


Although my association with Arkansas 
industry is recent, I am no stranger here. 
I have been coming down to watch the rice- 
fed mallards of your Grand Prairie pitch 
into my decoys for over 20 years. And, for 
the past 17, I have been a part-time resident 
here. I own a substantial rice and cattle 
farm in Prairie County where, upon my re- 
tirement, I look forward to living not 2 or 
3 months a year, but to becoming a year- 
around resident. At that time I shall vote 
Democratic probably—just as many of my 
friends, who have moved from Little Rock 
to St. Louis to occupy prominent places in 
that community, vote Republican there. In 
my case, the transfer of party allegiances will 
be much easier than I believe it was for 
them, or than it would have been for me a 
few years ago. Now my political ideology is 
much closer to that of most southern Demo- 
crats than to that of certain elements of the 
Republican Party. 

I have seen great changes in Arkansas dur- 
ing these 17 years. When I bought my farm, 
rice was about 75 cents a bushel; the State's 
average yield of long-grain rice, less than 
50 bushels an acre. Today’s price exceeds 
$2 and, aided by last year’s favorable grow- 
ing season, the boys on my farm raised 77,500 
bushels of dry, long-grain rice on 815 acres— 
@ little over 95 bushels an acre. 

Then my tractors were small, spiked-wheel 
jobs. We used many mules. Now we use 
large, rubber-tired diesel tractors and no 
mules. To the best of my knowledge, not a 
ton of fertilizer was used on Prairie County 
rice before 1940; farmers believed it did not 
benefit rice. This year we used on my farm, 
over a ton of concentrated fertilizer for every 
3 acres, and it paid off. Then we harvested, 
when the weather permitted, with binders; 
men followed, stacking the bundles, nine toa 
shock. When the heads had dried, threshing 
machines—some steam-driven—moved from 
field to field, marking their path with large 
straw stacks which were burned later. Now 
powerful combines each cut and thresh some 
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20 acres daily. We fertilize by airplane 
spray herbicides and defoliants by airplane 
we often seed by airplane. s 

Then harvest hands earned a dollar a da 
now, up to$l0aday. But their productiyj, 
has gone up, too. Recently, the Agricultur 
Department stated that in 1955 one Man 
raised as much corn as 314 men raised in the 
later 1930's. A well-managed Arkansas rice 
farm will show at least as great an increas 
in productivity. 

As consumption of rice and other farm 
products has not kept pace with this in. 
creased productivity, great surpluses have 
accumulated. People not needed on farms 
have moved to towns and cities, finding em. 
ployment in manufacture. Arkansas, which 
is predominantly agricultural, has lost since 
1940, 184,000 in population—almost 10 per- 
cent. Prairie County’s population dropped 
more than 16 percent, while that of the Ng. 
tion has increased 23 percent. It seems Prob. 
able that this trend will continue unless jp. 
dustry which can provide new employment js 
attracted to Arkansas. We have the Arkansas 
Industrial Development Commission but, in 
my opinion, its prospects of success are being 
dimmed by policies common to recent ang 
present national administrations. 

Tonight it would be very pleasant for me 
to stay within the usual banalities of a brief, 
after-dinner address. However, I have not 
made an address such as this for 15 years, s9 
you must pay the penalty of listening to 
many accumulated words, and these words 
will concern a subject which prudence ad- 
vises me to avoid in Little Rock. I know 
many of you hold traditional democratic 
views on free trade. 

Yet, you are interested in attracting man- 
ufacture to Arkansas, so let me begin by 
stating a manufacturer’s pro-tariff case. The 
increases in wages, pensions and associated 
costs which we have negotiated during 1955 
in Monsanto plants is almost equal to the 
hourly wages we pay in our Japanese plants— 
about 15 cents an hour. Because American 
industry provides its workers with more 
automatic devices, Americans are more pro- 
ductive than Japanese, but not in an 18-to-l 
ratio. Experience in our own plants indi- 
cates that in our type of work 2 Japanese are 
as productive as 1 American; but Japanese 
productivity would be just as high if the cost 
of many automatic devices could be justified 
there. 

Monsanto’s hourly rates in its United 
States plants are more than four times the 
rates it pays in its British plants, and five 
times those paid by its German competitors; 
and, in many cases, the productivity of Brit- 
ish and German labor is as great as American. 
In some instances, German productivity is 
even higher than ours, particularly in the 
construction industry. German bricklayers 
lay 1,200 bricks a day; in St. Louis the fixed 
maximum output is 500. 

American factories cost more to build than 
European. An American chemical plant 
costs twice as much as its German counter- 
part; our laboratories, at least three times 
as much. With the exception of Britain, if 
one includes their dividend tax, American 
corporate-income taxes are higher than those 
of any other industrial nation. Hence, # 
yield the same rate of return on Capital, net 
profits in the United States must be more 
than twice as much as, for instance, i2 
Germany. 

Except for some industries favored by 
cheap, indigenous raw materials such as nat 
ural gas, or by the fortuitous circumstane 
of our large, presently prosperous popula 
tion which permits some companies to tool 
production lines for million-unit outputs, 
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all the f 
selling P 


actors I recited require much higher 
rices for American products to yield 


rofits. 
reasonable ae assume erroneously that pro- 


any rents is an American monopoly; 
duction the use of esoteric formulas we con- 
-“ et automations, and that in conse- 
jure e american costs remain competitive, 
pond higher labor rates. If so, why does 
a nius stop short of shipbuilding, farm- 
this cs d overseas airlines? 

3 order to compete, our shipping indus- 

is heavily subsidized. More than one- 
half the cost of the superliner United States 
was paid by our Government, which also 
subsidizes about one-half the cost of its 

oe asertoan wage cost of operating a 
c-2 cargo vessel in 1954 was $24,000 a month; 
the British wage cost, $4,500. Our Govern- 
ment paid American operators the differ- 
ence—$19,500 a month for each ship. 

American oil and shipping companies 
which operate overseas without subsidy now 
puild their ships in Britain, Germany, or 
Japan and operate them with foreign crews 
under Panamanian or other foreign flags. 

Our overseas airlines are subsidized also. 
Fven though foreign airlines, as a rule, pur- 
chase American equipment, and so have the 
same capital investment, the operating sub- 
sidy to American overseas airlines for the 
fiscal year 1955 was $18,632,000. Without 
this subsidy they could not compete. Fur- 
thermore, neither foreign airlines nor ships 
are permitted to compete in our domestic 
market. Foreign airlines cannot carry pas- 
sengers or freight between our cities nor can 
foreign ships carry coastwise cargo. 

As I have related, American farmers have 
achieved outstanding improvements in pro- 
ductivity; but to make a return on their 
labor-saving equipment, pay their helpers 
adequately, and maintain an American 
standard of living for themselves, they re- 
quire higher selling prices than foreign 
farmers using cheap labor instead of ma- 
chines—and through Government interven- 
tion in production and the free flow of trade, 
they do receive higher prices. 

It is difficult to compare prices of farm 
products accurately because of varying na- 
tional varieties and standards. However, in 
Winnipeg, No. 2 wheat sells for about $1.69, 
against about $2.15 in Kansas City. Burma 
exports medium-grade rice for about $5.25 
shundredweight; in New Orleans, Blue Bon- 
net rice is about $10.50 a hundredweight. 
Cotton is about 33 cents in Little Rock; 
Liverpool quotes May-June futures at 27 
cents. 

To maintain these differentials, our Fed- 
tral Government supports domestic prices, 
subsidizes exports, and restricts each farmer 
to @ reduced acreage which he may plant 
and which he may not exceed without heavy 
penalty. Incidentally, because of these price 
differentials, one-half of our agricultural ex- 
ports are subsidized or otherwise aided by 
some Government program.1 

Purthermore, imporis of such farm com- 
modities are limited by quotas. Imports of 
cotton and cotton wastes are limited to ap- 
proximately 136 million pounds annually; 
short-staple cotton and cotton waste are 
allocated meticulously by quota among 32 
nations. Some of these quotas border on 
the ridiculous—Haiti, for instance, is per- 
iutted to ship us 237 pounds annually; Iraq, 
195 pounds. In the case of wheat, 10 nations 
may ship us but 100 bushels, and 18 nations 
less than 10 pounds of wheat products an- 
hually. To such extremes will bureaucracy 
60 to provide all nations with a fair share 
of our market as required by the General 

fement on Tariffs and Trade, a subject to 
Which I shall return. 
ri the past, the costs of our manufacturing 
idustries were equalized with foreign costs 
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by tariffs so that selling prices in our mar- 
ket of foreign and domestic products were 
comparable. But progressive reductions 
made during the past 20 years, under suc- 
cessive trade agreement acts, have made 
many rates inadequate and, as a result of 
the adoption of the Randall Commission 
recommendations, more unjustified reduc- 
tions are in prospect. 

Facts do not support the program for fur- 
ther reductions. Our tariffs average but 5.4 
percent. Of 43 of the world’s principal na- 
tions, only 7 have lower average rates. 

For the 18 months ending last June, ex- 
cluding military shipments, we had a favor- 
able balance of trade and services of less 
than $3 billion, most of which resulted from 
heavy machinery and supply shipments to 
Canada, Venezueia, and the Near East, where 
American companies are developing oil, iron, 
and other deposits, and shipments under eco- 
nomic-aid programs. Nor does this trade 
balance reflect substantial outgoes for im- 
ported plutonium and uranium ore. How- 
ever, even without these factors, the bal- 
ance was more than offset by private remit- 
tances and grants. Commenting on last 
year’s third-quarter trade figures, the inter- 
nationally minded New York Times said that 
once again there was no dollar gap.* 

In fact, since January 1954, we had an un- 
favorable balance of trade with Western 
Europe and its dependencies, and with Great 
Britain and its colonies. These are the na- 
tions which ship to us most of the industrial 
products upon which duties are payable. 
The excess of imports from them would have 
been much greater had their industrial ca- 
pacities not been required to supply heavy 
home demands created by the current Euro- 
pean boom. Europe is buying American coal, 
as her mines can’t furnish boom require- 
ments. She is buying steel, chemicals, and 
other products she can make more cheaply 
herself. Britain and Germany, Europe's lead- 
ing producers of coal and steel, are about to 
become net importers of both. Our exports 
of these products will stop when Europe’s 
capacities are increased or if her boom pales; 
then the flow will reverse. 

I should like to emphasize very strongly 
that current tariff rates have not been tested 
during normal times, when the world’s in- 
dustrial capacity to produce exceeds its ca- 
pacity to consume. I am confident, for rea- 
sons I will give later, that many of those ad- 
vocating further decreases in tariffs know 
this. 

Swelled by grants and our military ex- 
penditures abroad, the gold and dollar bal- 
ances of foreign countries stand at an all- 
time high of almost $26 billion.s Their hold- 
ings of gold and earmarked gold are up more 
than 7 billion since 1948. In the same period 
our gold holdings are down over 2!% billion. 

Proponents say that tariff reductions are 
necessary to keep our allies prosperous. Yet 
Europe is enjoying record prosperity. There 
is no real unemployment in either Britain or 
Germany. Western Germany, even after ab- 
sorbing almost 10 million refugees, is im- 
porting Italians to augment her labor force. 

When one digs out facts, lyrical phrases 
and other promiscuously worded propaganda 
such as “Trade, not aid” and closing the 
dollar gap, aimed at opening American mar- 
kets wide to foreign dumping, appear in 
their true, mischievous character. 

Who is behind it all? This has long 
puzzled me. I have sought to rationalize 
their motives. Tonight I shall present a 
case which I hope will convince you that 
adequate protective tariffs are not an im- 
pediment to normal foreign trade and that 
in our free society they are the only alter- 
native to a supranational socialism. 


In proceeding to develop this rationaliza- 
tion, I divide the proponents of tariff reduc- 
tion into three groups: 
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Group I are importers and exporters who 
think that they would benefit. 

Group II are well-meaning but uninformed 
individuals and groups who have been taken 
in by State Department and allied propa- 
ganda. 

Some of this group have a nostalgic yearn- 
ing for the return of the 19th century world, 
when relatively free trade was in effect. It 
was a world without passports, income taxes, 
social-security schemes or trade unions. 
Socialism and communism were little more 
than words. After Waterloo it was a century 
of relative peace. 

Then when one nation imported more than 
it exported, the excess imports were paid for 
in gold. When too much gold left the nation, 
money became scarce, interest rates rose, 
hard times followed, imports dropped, unem- 
ployment induced lower wages and emigra- 
tion to colonies or the United States, which 
had no restrictions on immigration. When 
that nation’s costs had been reduced, others 
bought from it, it recaptured its gold and 
all was in equilibrium again—this is a 
thumbnail sketch of the classic world of free 
trade. 

Now even though more than half a century 
of war and change precludes a return to such 
a world, some people idealize it. Mr. Clar- 
ence B. Randall seems to be one of them. 

Mr. Randall is a lawyer. He is chairman 
of Chicago’s Inland Steel Co., which, by rea- 
son of its inland location, happens to be 
sheltered from foreign competition by freight 
rates alone. Mr. Randall is a vocal and ef- 
fective crusader—a zealot—in the causes in 
which he believes. And he believes in free 
trade. 

He made this abundantly clear in his book 
Freedom’s Faith, published in October 1953. 
But in this book he also made it abundantly 
clear that he would not allow facts to inter- 
fere with the conformity of his heart and 
mind to his economic creed. For instance, 
on page 132 he states that, although we have 
been pressing foreign countries to remove 
their import licensing quotas and other 
trade barriers, “our own tariff barriers have 
not only not been materially reduced, but 
on the contrary, have in some instances 
actually been increased. 

The facts are that in 1933, before the 
passage of the first Trade Agreements Act, 
average tariff rates on dutiable goods were 
53.6 percent. In 1954, such tariffs averaged 
12.2 percent—a reduction of almost 77 per- 
cent. 

On the same page he proceeds, “Hanging 
over each European manufacturer who might 
be willing to try to sell to us even in spite 
of our tariffs is the threat that if he is too 
successful he will have to climb a still higher 
wall which we will thereupon erect. It is 
like a pole vault, where the bar is raised 
after each jump.” 

This is a nice similie. But what are the 
facts? The facts are that for more than 
20 years prior to the date Mr. Randall wrote, 
the only tariffs on manufactured goods which 
had been raised by administrative action 
were those on fur felt hats and hatters’ fur, 
if the latter can be included in the category 
of manufacturers. 

Now anyone with such a startling genius 
for ignoring fact was a natural ally of a 
group in Government which has, I believe, 
other motives for reducing tariffs. This is 
group III. While review copies of his book 
were in circulation, Mr. Randall was appoint- 
ed chairman of a commission to recommend 
a foreign economic policy to the President 
and Congress. 

Its work is described in a joint statement 
of general dissent filed as part of the Com- 
mission’s report to the President, from which 
I now quote: “Less than 4 months had been 
fully used when the report was frozen. * * ®° 
No comprehensive study of facts, conditions, 
and problems was made. The only witnesses 
allowed to appear at public hearings * * ° 
were representatives mainly of recognized 
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pressure groups whose views were known in 
advance. Witnesses in the United States 
were allowed 2 days for appearance; those 
appearing at private hearings in Europe, 
whose primary interest was to obtain help 
for foreign countries, were allowed 4 days. 
* * * There is no evidence in the report of 
serious consideration of the exhaustive 
studies prepared and submitted by domestic 
industries. Spokesmen for industries vitally 
affected were not permitted to testify.” 

Yet within these 4 months—which in- 
cluded a trip to Europe—Mr. Randall con- 
jured not only a pattern for further reduc- 
tions of American tariffs, but made proposals 
in fields of foreign economic and military 
aid, for reduction in the taxation on Ameri- 
can investments abroad, for policies to be 
followed by the Export-Import Bank, for 
eliminating our agricultural price supports, 
for changes in our merchant marine policy, 
for amendments to the Buy American Act, 
and for handling one of the world’s most 
baffling problems—currency convertibility. 

A thorough job on any of these subjects 
would be a monumental accomplishment 
within 4 months; a thorough job on all 
within 4 months an impossibility. Hence, 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the dissenting statement—‘“that there was 
no comprehensive study of facts”—must be 
correct. Yet Mr. Randall’s recommendations 
for further tariff cuts were sent to Congress 
as “must” legislation—and most of them 
squeaked by last spring. 

Mr. Randall’s Commission also recom- 
mended renegotiations of the mammoth 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
commonly known as GATT, to eliminate cer- 
tain compulsory features which had attraced 
severe criticism in Congress. The State De- 
partment disregarded this recommendation. 
Instead, it is trying to set up a new inter- 
national agency, the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation, to police GATT and perpetuate 
its compulsory features. Undeterred by this 
departure from his Commission’s recom- 
mendation, Mr. Randall is now busy drum- 
ming up support for the new organization. 

A bill to approve our membership in this 
organization, which is called the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation, is now before 
Congress. Styled H. R. 5550, it has the 
administration’s blessing. While it submits 
the charter of the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation to Congress, it does not submit 
any of the complicated and far-reaching 
text of GATT itself. Perhaps one reason 
for separating the two was to obtain con- 
gressional approval for the seemingly inno- 
cent organization without having to submit 
this text. Nevertheless, if Congress approves 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation, it 
will, at least by implication, also approve 
GATT and we will be saddied with the whole 
package. 

What are the history and purposes of this 
organization? 

There exists in Washington, London, and 
many foreign countries, a hard core of 
zealous and effective individuals who would 
like all aspects of the economic life of society 
to be brought under collective control. This 
applies to production and distribution alike. 
Some favor all production being owned by 
the State—none remaining in private hands. 
The more moderate would settle for what I 
shall call welfare capitalism wherein com- 
merce remains in private hands but with 
salaries and profits regulated and preroga- 
tives of shareholders under State control. 
They desire equality of economic, social, 
and political status for all; they desire such 
a society to be global; they believe this can 
be achieved only by a supranational world 
government. They are my group IIL Some 
eminent individuals and groups also advo- 
cate world government, believing it will 
attain permanent peace. I do not include 
them in group III, 
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The American members of group III, such 
as Americans for Democratic Action, do not 
call themselves Socialists. They are, how- 
ever, the political counterparts of the Brit- 
ish Fabians who are more candid. Fabians 
call themselves Socialists. They sired Brit- 
ain’s Labor Party which, during its post- 
war tenure, gave effect to part of the Fabian 
program—it socialized medicine, national- 
ized coal, steel, railroad and other trans- 
port industries and, so long as it remained 
in power, it continued rationing and state 
trading in basic commodities. 

No acrimony attends my use of the word 
“socialism.” Brilliant minds formed and 
form Fabian policy. ‘You will recognize such 
world figures as George Bernard Shaw, H. G. 
Wells, John Maynard Keynes, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Clement Attlee—all apostles of Fabian- 
ism; all made many converts. 

Group III distinguishes between economic 
treedom, which they oppose, and political 
freedom, which they support. They con- 
demn equally what is left of laissez-faire 
capitalism in the United States and the po- 
lice-state violence of Russia. They applaud 
equally political freedom in the United 
States—and planning, compulsions and eco- 
nomic sanctions in Russia. 

The emphasis of British group III is na- 
tional, as Britain has neither a written 
constitution nor a bill of rights. Its people 
are protected against absolute government 
only by tradition. 

However, America’s group III has a “one 
world” psychosis due in part to altruism— 
an American characteristic—but, of great- 
er weight, I believe, is the facility with which 
they can subvert our constitutional rights 
if we enter into world government. Group 
III formed the core of the New Deal and Fair 
Deal. They were master-architects of United 
Nations. They were and remain most in- 
fluential in our State Department. Their 
purposes are more easily accomplished in 
times of strife. Hence, to them depressions 
and wars, hot or cold, are not unmixed mis- 
fortunes. 

In 1952 the Fabians published a series of 
essays—Clement Attlee, recent head of the 
Labor Party and King George VI’s Prime Min- 
ister, wrote an adulatory introduction in 
which he said, ‘I commend new Fabian essays 
to all our comrades not only in this coun- 
try but overseas.” 

In the leading essay written by the vol- 
ume’s editor, R. H. S. Crossman, a member 
of Parliament, I found these words relating 
to the current cold war: “If freedom is to 
survive it is essential that neither the United 
States of America nor the Soviet Union 
should win. * * * We are opposed to Rus- 
sian expansion but also to an American vic- 
tory. Our object is to keep the cold war 
cold, and in particular, so to restrain 
armament so that it remains at a level which 
both sides can sustain over a period of 
years * * * we must realize that cold war 
brings possibilities of good as well as evil. 
Under its stress, both Communists and anti- 
Communists are overcoming antiquated 
forms of national sovereignty and develop- 
ing new institutions of international 
planning and technological changes.” 


Elsewhere in the volume one finds many 
comments on the desirability of the United 
States increasing its expenditures for eco- 
nomic aid to the less developed nations, and 
praise for the social advances reaped during, 
and as a result of, the big hot war when 
Russia was an ally, and when some Com- 
munists were in our Government and the 
British Government and worked closely with 
group III in furthering their common eco- 
nomic ideology. 

Under the leadership of Alger Hiss they 
helped to draft at Dumbarton Oaks, and 
later at San Francisco, the United Nations 
Charter—and it may not be inappropriate 
here to quote a December 12, 1952, U. S. News 
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& World Report estimate that as man 
one-half of the 1,350 administrative exe: 
tives of the U. N. were either Communist, . 
persons who willingly did Communist bla. 
ding. Hence, when Ambassador Lodge and 
Russia’s Ambassador Soboley make faces gt 
each other, as many of the U.N. stag a 
plaud Sobolev as Lodge. » 

The heart of group III’s work is Contained 
in the euphonious language of four Of the 
U. N.’s Charter articles: 

Article 55 states that the U. N. shall pp. 
mote: 

(a) Higher standards of living, full em. 
ployment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development. 

(b) Solutions of international econom, 
social, health, and related problems, : 

Article 56 states: All members Pledge 
themselves to take joint and separate action 
in cooperation with the organization for the 
achievement of the purposes set forth in 
article 55 

Article 60 vests responsibility for carrying 
out these aticles in the Economic and Socigj 
Council.‘ 

In 1946 our State Department made pro. 
posals to this Economic and Social Coungi 
for an International Trade Organization, 
GATT, financed and partly staffed by the 
U. N., was the ultimate outcome. GATT; 
“obectives” include “raising standards of 
living, ensuring full employment * * ® ge. 
veloping the full use of the resources of the 
world and expanding the production and ex. 
change of goods, and promoting the progres. 
sive development of the economies of all 
member nations.” GATT’s official Basic In. 
struments and Selected Documents fill 800 
pages. Of particular importance to this 
analysis are: 

A. (Art XI, sec. 2.) GATT would under 
certain conditions consider what share of 4 
country’s market of a given product belongs 
to other countries. 

A. (Art. XIII, sec. 2.) Which outside coun- 
tries are entitled to supply that share of a 
country’s market and in what proportions. 

C. (Art. XVI, sec. 3.) What is a country's 
fair share of the world export market ina 
particular product. 

D. (Art. XX, sec. 1 (J).) What is a country’s 
fair share of raw materials or other products 
in short supply.§ 

Although Congress has never approved 
GATT—the State Department accepted 
GATT on behalf of the United States provi- 
sionally in 1947, and ever since has operated 
through it. 

I shall not belabor you by tracing all the 
involved maneuvering preceding the present 
Organization for Trade Cooperation and 
GATT; nor shall I analyze all the jargon of 
language contained in their documents, &r- 
ticles, and rules. Any such attempt would 
only prolong this address and confuse its 
essentials, Thirty-four other nations have 
accepted’ GATT provisionally—almost all 
being recipients of our economic aid. Natu- 
rally, our State Department’s influence over 
them is not diminished by holding the strings 
of Uncle Sam’s multibillion-dollar grab bag; 
and, by the way, this seems a cogent reason 
for the Department to insist that such aid be 
continued year after year. 

Another reason might be rooted in Stalin's 
involved dialectic: “That is why it is essel- 
tial that the triumphant proletariat of the 
advanced countries should render aid, real 
and prolonged aid, to the * * * backward 
nationalities in their cultural and economle 
development. * * * Unless such aid 3 
forthcoming it will be impossible to bring 
* * * the various nations and peoples within 
@ single world economic system that is 50 
essential for the final triumph of social 
ism.”* Later Stalin said: “Unless this sl 
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is put into effect, the amalgamation and 
collaboration of nations within a single world 
system of economy which constitutes the 
material basis for the victory of socialism 
will be impossible. ae d 

And Earl Browder, one of America s leading 
communists, wrote: : ‘There is nothing more 
necessary in the postwar development of 
foreign trade than precisely the intervention 
of the government as organizer, director, and 
anancier of the whole process * * * the 
jarge-scale entry of the government into the 
sphere of foreign trade is only another part 
of the development of state capitalism. It 
js another step in the capitulation of the 
pourgeoisie before the invasion of the prin- 
ciple of Socialist planning.” ® ; ; 

In conformity, Henry Julian Wadleigh, 
who confessed his Communist affiliations at 
the Hiss trials was transferred from the 
Department of Agriculture to the State De- 

artment at his own request, pursuant to 
instructions from the Communist Party.® 
Wadleigh became an Official in the Trade 
Agreements Section. Harry Dexter White, 
identified by Elizabeth Bentley and Whit- 
taker Chambers as a Communist agent, rep- 
resented the Treasury Department on tne In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments. 

You may ask, “Why this concentration on 
the Trade Agreements Act?’ It was the first 
step in wresting control of our foreign trade 
away from Congress. This was necessary 
before Stalin’s “single world system of So- 
cialist economy”’ could be established. The 
administration of trade agreements was not 
in the Commerce Department, where logic 
would place it, but in the State Department, 
where the cell and its group III allies could 
carry out its purposes. 

Hiss and Wadleigh are out of Government. 
White is dead. But the Economic Affairs 
Section of the State Department, which 
makes trade agreements and conceives for- 
eign economic projects, lives on. The State 

Department’s current register, which pro- 
vides brief biographies of all principal staff 
officers, lists under “Economic Affairs” 56 
names, exclusive of the Deputy Undersecre- 
tary. Of the 56, 53 served in the State De- 
partment prior to the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. Of the remaining 3, 2 served in 
other Government agencies prior to the 
Eisenhower administration. 

I trust I have made it clear that, although 
some of these people served under Hiss and 
with Wadleigh, I am not charging any with 
communism. But I do want to suggest, em- 
phatically, that what they have done and 
what they now advocate will lead to a supra- 
national Socialistic Government which could 
eventually control not only American for- 
eign trade, but which could dictate, through 
subservient American authorities, our do- 
mestic intrastate and interstate commerce 
as well 

Group ITT is far too intelligent not to know 
that the present level of tariffs is not seri- 
ously limiting imports of most manufac- 
tured products, and if Congress approves the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation which, 
by indirection, approves GATT, our tariffs 
in fact will be frozen at or below this level. 
They foresee that, at the first break in world 
prosperity, a flood of cheap imports will 
cause great unemployment in this country. 

In which case an appeal to GATT for relief 
Will be necessary. This occasion would set 
i motion forces which could result and, 
in My opinion it is the desire of group III 
that it should result, in gigantic global eco- 
homic planning that would dwarf our cur- 
Tent farm and wartime controls into insig- 
ee It could bring into effect GATT’s 
atent power to allocate markets as illus- 
trated by articles XI, XIII, XVI. GATT 
would then be in a Position to determine 
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what share of our market in every affected 
product belonged to other countries—what 
share of this share such countries were en- 
titled to supply, and what the proportions 
of each would be. 

Is this too fantastic? Article XX, section 1, 
of GATT authorizes measures for the distri- 
bution of materials in short supply. In con- 
formance with its spirit, during the Korean 
war, our State Department proposed to Pres- 
ident Truman a world authority to allocate 
among nations, materials whose supply was 
inadequate for civilian and military require- 
ments. President Truman instructed the 
State Department to organize what became 
the International Materials Conference. It 
operated as a supranational cartel, dictating 
prices and allocating the world’s output of 
metals and other materials to various na- 
tions.’ Our Defense Production Adminis- 
tration, Office of Price Stabilization and Na- 
tional Production Authority enforced its de- 
crees, dividing among American companies 
what the international conference allocated 
to the United States. As a result, Amer- 
ican war industries were short of sulfur, 
copper, nickel, and other commodities. Our 
stockpiling program was thwarted; while 
other nations, some of whom sent token 
troops but no significant amounts of mate- 
rial to Korea, received for civilian consump- 
tion what the conference determined was 
their fair share. ‘ 

After complaints from American industry 
and the Munitions Board, the Senate held 
hearings; then prohibited use by the State 
Department of any of its fiscal 1953 funds 
for the International Materials Conference. 
The administration ignored Congress and 
the Comptroller General ruled that other 
money could be used to finance the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference." 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
while testifying before Congress for Ran- 
dall’s tariff recommendations, said he had 
often been tempted by the import-quota 
scheme, but he added “that is to establish 
pretty much of a Government regulated 
cartel system, telling people how much they 
can produce, how much they can sell, where 
they can sell it and the like. It tends toward 
the socialization of an industry.” 

Yet, by requesting approval of the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation, his aides are 
clearing the path to this socialization. 

If what I am saying to you reaches the 
ears of these people, you may hear pious 
denials, pointing out that GATT has a gen- 
eral rule against both export and import 
quotas. GATT has such a rule. GATT has 
rules against a multitude of other practices 
too—but GATT can amend and make ex- 
ceptions to its rules. GATT’s rule against 
quotas is stated in 66 words; however, 3,500 
words are used to describe exceptions already 
granted to this rule. It may be merely a 
matter of semantics. GATT frowns on the 
bad word “quota”, but smiles on the good 
word “share.” 

Already we can see shadows of the gather- 
ing clouds of supranational socialism. Last 
spring while Congress was considering Ran- 
dall’s tariff recommendations, many domestic 
oil producers requested protection against 
rising imports of cheap foreign oil. Con- 
gress heeded the State Department's demur. 
Imports continued to increase. Congress 
protested. Then, according to newspapers, 
our Government requested importing com- 
panies to reduce their imports 7 percent dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1954. Administrator 
Arthur S. Flemming stated he was “justified 
in seeking voluntary action by the industry 
before launching the Government down a 
road of regulations which it had never 
traveled before.” ** It does not require a 
soothsayer to divine that he had compul- 
sory company-by-company quotas in mind. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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At the same hearings, cotton textile man- 
ufacturers and fabricators protested further 
tariff cuts on their products, presenting con- 
vincing evidence that if such tariffs were re- 
duced the United States would be flooded 
with cotton goods, especially Japanese. In 
the Japanese Trade Treaty, concluded sub- 
sequent to these hearings, the State Depart- 
ment cut such tariffs, some as much as 50 
percent. American manufacturers knew 
what would happen; the State Department 
knew what would happen. It did happen. 
Japanese cotton geods are pouring into our 
market. For instance, importations of Japa- 
nese cotton blouses and shirts Jumped from 
about 1 million dozen in 1954 to an estimated 
3 million dozen in 1955, although the treaty 
was not signed until June 8. If imports 
would continue at the same rate in 1956 as in 
1955, it is estimated that approximately 
10,000 American workers in the blouse and 
shirt industry would be displaced.” 

Sixty Senators went into action. Congress 
had not yet authorized participation in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation and 
GATT. Hence, Dulles wrote Senator Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH that he had “personally 
advised representatives of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment that they should exercise restraint 
in their exports.” 44 Japan’s Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry suspended 
exports until it fixed export quotas for all 
cotton goods, then allocated these quotas, or 
fair shares, for 1956 among individual Jap- 
anese firms.'® 

The American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute has just petitioned the Secretary of 
Agriculture to find a condition requiring 
emergency treatment as required by section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and, 
by its authority, establish import quotas for 
each major group of cotton goods, not only 
for Japan, but for Britain, France, Germany, 
and other nations who also threaten our 
market under the reduced tariffs. Such a 
step would also be in conformity with the 
exceptions granted under GATT, article XI, 
and hence, by a premeditated act of the State 
Department, tariffs, the historic regulators of 
international trade, have been voided for this 
important industry. Quotas take their place. 
Dulles said “Socialization would result.” 

And let me repeat Browder’s exhortation: 
“The large-scale entry of the Government 
into the sphere of foreign trade is only an- 
other part of the development of state cap- 
italism. It is another step in the capitula- 
tion of the bourgeoisie before the invasion of 
the principle of Socialist planning.” 

What would have happened in these cases 
if Congress had already accepted the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation and the 
State Department had, by executive agree- 
ments, bound our tariff reductions for 3 
years, as is its announced intention? Con- 
gressmen and Senators would be helpless to 
go to the aid of their constituents. Such 
executive agreements would be the supreme 
law of the land.'‘* Our Government could 
no longer negotiate with any other one Gov- 
ernment because other nations would be in- 
volved. Control of our foreign trade would 
have passed to a supranational agency where 
we would have 1 vote in 35—the same as 
Communist Czechoslovakia, or Luxembourg, 
a nation whose whole population is consider- 
ably less than that of Memphis, Tenn. 

Now, need I remind you that, after suffer- 
ing from interference by one external abso- 
lutism in the conduct of its early trade, our 
Nation gained its independence by force. 
Those who had suffered wrote into our Con- 
stitution inhibitions upon the power of our 
Government to oppress its own people— 
who in consequence, have enjoyed almost 
2 centuries of liberty and unmatched ma- 
terial progress. 

Now one of the good things that might 
come to Clement Attlee’s Fabians and his 


~-——_—— 
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“comrades across the seas” out of this cold 
war, is the acceptance by Congress of the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. Al- 
most daily, each one of you and Americans 
everywhere are subject to the propaganda 
of group I, II or II, or all of them. So is 
Congress. Unfortunately, our Constitution 
contains one anomalous loophole, article VI, 
which makes treaties the supreme law of the 
land. Through this article our Government 
may grant to an international body, powers 
over its own people which are denied to it- 
self. Our courts are then bound to enforce 
the edicts of such & body. 

There is now danger that under the guise 
of containing communism and attaining our 
national cherished hope for an end to all 
wars, hot and cold, Congress may be high- 
pressured to grant such powers over our 
trade to an international absolutism, which 
is responsible directly to no peoples any- 
where, but to 35 governments—some social- 
istic, some communistic, some military 
despotisms. : 

The United Nations has drafted a Cove- 
nant on Human Rights which would destroy 
the freedom of the press and freedom of 
speech provided by our Bill of Rights. This 
Covenant on Human Rights provides that 
these freedoms be subject to law—our Bill 
of Rights states that Congress shall make 
no laws that abridge them. The United 
Nations has aiso drafted a Genocide con- 
vention which under certain vague condi- 
tions would deprive us Americans of the 
protection of our own courts. 

Surrender of our liberty to trade as au- 
thorized by H. R. 5550 might well be fol- 
lowed by surrender of other liberties into 
a tyrannic grip from which we could 
emancipate ourselves later only by force, 
or threat of force, if by then we are strong 
enough to do so. 

And here, south of the Mason-Dixon line, 
a hint may not be inappropriate—neither 
does the United Nations Charter contain a 
provision for peaceful secession. 


1 Address by Don Paarlberg, Assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, November 15, 
1955. 

2 New York Times, December 27, 1955. 

* Federal Reserve Bulletin, October 1955, p. 
1195. 

*The Economic and Social Council acts 
under the authority of the General Assembly 
in which the United States has one vote. 

® Not all of these questions are explicitly 
referred to OTC by the article cited. The 
general authority conferred by article XXIII 
of GATT, however, and article 14 of its own 
charter, gives OTC full power to deal with 
each of these questions, and dozens of others 
of like import, in case of dispute. 

* Marxism and the National and Colonial 
Question, Joseph Stalin in a repcrt on the 
immediate task of the party in connection 
with the 10th Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, March 10, 1921 (Fineberg 
translation, p. 116). 

*Marxism and the National and Colonital 
Question, Joseph Stalin in a lecture The Na- 
tional Question, April 1924 (Fineberg trans- 
lation, p. 196). 

* “Keynes, Foster and Marx” (pt. 1), by Earl 
Browder. 

* Witness, pp. 28-29, Whittaker Chambers. 

“These ‘entitlements for consumption’ 
were implemented for the State Department 
through the cooperation of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, the Office of Price 
Stabilization, and the National Production 
Authority. As a result of these artificial 
shortages and in order to keep our industries 
going, it was necessary to withdraw strategic 
and critical materials from the stockpile and, 
Was equally important, to divert to industry 
delievery of enormous quantities of strategis 
materials contracted for the stockpile.”—Re- 
port on “Accessibility of Strategic and Criti- 
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cal Materials to the United States in Time 
of War and for Our Expanding Economy,” by 
a@ subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs—July 9, 1954—(p. 
166). 

4 Report on Accessibility of Strategic and 
Critical Materials to the United States in 
Time of War and for Our Expanding Econ- 
omy by a Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, July 9, 1954, 
p. 287. 

122 New York Times, November 3, 1955. 

8M. J. Lovell, director counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Shirt, Pajama, and 
Sportswear Manufacturers. New York 
Times, November 8, 1955. 

4 Daily News Record, December 5, 1955. 

16 Daily News Record, December 5, 1955. 

% United States v. Pink (315, U. S. 203, 
1942). The Supreme Court gave executive 
agreements the same force and effect as a 
treaty. V. Orval Watts, The United Na- 
tions: Planned Tyranny, p. 86. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
letters from representative leaders in 
veteran organizations on the proposal to 
translate the classics of American de- 
mocracy into many languages and make 
them easily available at reasonable 
prices to the peoples of the world, as 
follows: 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: In response 
to your letter of December 12, I am im- 
pressed with your general plan as outlined 
in part 1 of the communication, but with 
reference to it have these opinions: 

The works which treat of the subject and 
which are suggested for instance in part 2 
do not as a class constitute lively reading 
and in large measure should, I think, be the 
subject of digesting in the manner used by, 
for example, the Reader's Digest in their 
treatment of current books from month to 
month. I assume that the pace in other 
nations is not comparable to the existing 
pace of life in America but it seems that a 
message to the American people must be 
written in such form that he who runs may 
read, and as I would expect that the result 
of your enabling legislation would be to di- 
rect many Americans to source material I 
think the republications should not be so 
lengthy as to defeat the purpose before the 
individual who has been intrigued is well- 
launched in any one volume. Just how 
Emerson can be modernized into ready read- 
ability is, for instance, one of the problems. 
Frankly I have found him difficult to read. 
Selected Federalist papers should find a pres- 
ent-day audience but the reprint of the 
papers in their entirety is again offering to 
one who becomes interested more than can 
be readily absorbed. ~ 

Might I direct your attention and the at- 
tention of those who will be considering the 
subject to the preface to the Virginia de- 
bates on the adoption of the Constitution. 
My volume is a second edition published as 
I recollect about 1807. In it there is the 
preface without the author being named. 
To me, it is one of the classics of our lan- 
guage as explaining the underlying spirit 
which prevailed and the sincerity and se- 


January 2 


riousness of purpose which actuated ty 
who were concerned with the Adoption og 
our Constitution. 7 

It refers to the division which markeg the 
delegates as to whether or not the Const. 
tution should be adopted with or Without 
previous amendment in order to inclyg 
those amendments which subsequently tg, 
came the Bill of Rights as the first 10 
amendments. To me, it is a piece of jp. 
spired writing, explaining the purposes of 
free men to launch a government to preserve 
their freedom. May I suggest that you egy 
the Library of Congress and read it. It Will 
take but a few minutes and I feel has 3 
distinct place in our approach to our felloy. 
men in other countries, who may be ¢op. 
sidering the ways of democratic governmen; 
in representative form. 

Personally I would also suggest the care. 
ful consideration of Carl Van Doren’s Tip 
Great Rehearsal. I am one of those who 
believe there will be no peace in the worl 
until there is within strict limitations some 
degree of world law. His book, of course, 
throws into comparison the adoption of the 
American Constitution with the need fo 
the institution of some form of limite 
world government, and it might be that 
those who make the final determination 
might feel that this falls within the realm o 
present international controversies. But 
to my way of thinking, it goes to the ver 
crux of that which we are endeavoring to 
present as the American plan and the 
American governmental structure, and ipso 
facto, the American political way of life. 

I feel you are to be commended upon your 
endeavor. 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHEN F. CHADWICK, 
Past National Commander, 
American Legion, 


Dear Mr. O'Hara: Referring to your letter 
of December 12, I certainly feel that dis- 
semination of the type of works described 
would be of considerable benefit, assuming 
that they are not already available in other 
countries of the world. 

I am familiar with most, but not all, of 
the publications listed and in my opinion, 
based on those that I know, they would be 
good selections. 

With best wishes of the season. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYNN U. STAMBAUGH, 
First Vice President, Export-Import 
Bank; Past National Commander, 
American Legion. 


Drak CoNGREsSMAN O'HARA: Pardon this 
belated acknowledgment of the receipt of 
your letter of December 12 enclosing plat 
for publication of Democratic classics aué 
suggested authors and works soliciting 0) 
comments thereon. 

Ideas cannot be killed with bullets. We 
in the United States, who have enjoyed the 
beneficence of a Christian civilization built 
around the dignity of man, as the son @ 
and created in the image of God, endowed 
by his Creator with fundamental freedom 
and liberty, with the right and power 
govern vested in him, believe that the world 
would be better and peace more likely © 
be attained, if other peoples enjoyed 4 like 
opportunity. 

A program calculated to attain that 0b 
jective is commendable and praiseworthy. 
Such can be accomplished only througl 
bringing to others information, understand- 
ing, and appreciation of our so-called Amer 
ican ideal. That cannot be accomplished 
through force or coercion, in any form & 
manner, but only by demonstrating snd 
convincing to others that our idea and pla 
is better for them. For that purpose = 
plan to publish what you refer to as WH! 
Democratic classics is a good one. 
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However, at the moment, I confess that 
not sufficiently conversant with the 
ggested authors and works to ex- 


jist of SU ‘ 
ress an opinion as to their use for the 
P e intended. Of course, I know of 


ao a general way. My reading is too 


far removed to be able to express, currently, 
a definite appraisal, or to suggest other 
authors and their works. I would like to 
et time to examine the works listed and 
make such an appraisal but, under my pres- 
ent pressure, I just don't know when I can 
get at it. , 

” However, I will try and write you further. 

With commendation for your interest in 
this practical approach, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
Harry W. COLMERY, 
Past National Commander, Amcri- 
can Legion. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: In response to 
your letter of December 12, 1955, I am happy 
to endorse your plan for publication of dem- 
ocratic Classics as Well as the suggested au- 
thors and works enumerated. 

Wishing you much success in this fine 
project, 1 am 


Sincerely yours, 
A. J. THOMAS, Jr., 


Department Commander of Florida, 
the American Legion. 





Deak Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Thark you for 
your communication, and I wish to commend 
you for your approach to what I consider 
to be a very worthwhile project. In my 
reply, I must emphasize that I am expressing 
my personal reaction, and that under no 
consideration can my ideas be accepted as 
representing American Legion policy. 

I don't believe anybody can find fault 
with the Bryce and de Tocqueville books, 
which were written in the 19th century, 
after visits by the authors to this country. 
However, I feel there is one definite “no 
good” book on the list, and that is the 
Thoreau work, comment on which will be 
made as I refer to the works in chronological 
order. 

Taking the books in the order in which 
they appear on the list, I wish to offer the 
following comment: 

1. The two Bryce books, Modern Democ- 
racies, being Bryce’s matured opinions. 
This must have been published sometime 
around World War I, some 30 years after the 
frst book. They are excellent volumes. 

2. Burke’s Reflections represent a highly 
conservative view of the French Revolution 
and should be supplemented by another 
view, which can be secured in Jefferson’s 
writings. I believe Burke was totaliy op- 
posed to the Revolution, even to the destruc- 
ion of the Bastille. Jefferson, on the other 
hand (and he was closer to it than Burke) 
believed that if Marie Antoinette could have 
been removed to a convent that the King 
Would have accepted changes in the gov- 
eramental structure, and that the terror 
would not have materialized. 

3. Dewey's the Public and Its Problems. 
Iam not familiar with this book. John 
Dewey is always thought of as the apostle 
of state socialism, and perhaps The Road to 
Serfdom or one of the books of Russell Kirk 
should be offered as an offset. 

4 and 5. Emerson's Essays, and Hamilton 
and Madison’s The Federalist Papers. These 
Classics should certainly be included. 

6. I haven't seen Judge Hand's book The 
— of Liberty, and suggest that Clarence 
= . be asked about it. Hand was praised 
me ‘Tavagantly by Elmer Davis that per- 
‘#8 the book should be looked into. 
os Von Humboldt, Jefferson, Kant, Lin- 

n, Locke, Mazzini, Mills. All of these look 
mee Jefferson and John Adams had 
te the a. in Locke, and many of the ideas 
from Lx eclaration of Independence stemmed 

wu 4OcKe. I haven't seen Kant’s Perpetual 
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Peace, but as { remember Kant’s other writ- 
ings, it is probably rather heavy stuff, and 
it mav be that William Penn's plan for per- 
petual peace should be put on the list also. 
If Mills’ Liberty is used (and it should almost 
head the list), the editors should in a fore- 
word call attention to the marvelous tribute 
to the United States of America he offers in 
the final 1,000 words of this book. 

14. Rousseau’s The Social Contract is cred- 
ited with having been one of the causes of 
the French Revolution, and should be in- 
cluded in the list. 

17. Thoreau’s Walden is a batch of back- 
to-nature essays, but in some editions the 
Civil Disobedience is included, and definitely 
this essay, which glorifies philosophic an- 
archy, should not be included. The right of 
the citizen to refuse to obey laws with which 
he personally disagrees is put forward, and 
that, of course, would lead to some sort of 
nihilism. The people of the United States, 
through Congress, give maximum protection 
to those who, because of religious convic- 
tions, refuse to do what the rest of us con- 
ceive to be a duty to the State, but Thoreau's 
stand is against all goverment. 

18-19. The De Tocqueville 
books are excellent. 

Sometime in the late 19th century, a man 
named John R. Dos Passos, probably & rela- 
tive of the Dos Passos of our generation, wrote 
a book on communistic associations in the 
United States. (You could easily get a copy 
of this book from the Library of Congress, 
and I believe you would want to add it to the 
list after you had looked it over.) Without 
exception, the experiments all failed. and yet 
all of them started out with bright hopes, 
and in most cases the groups were small, and 
composed of persons of like racial and eco- 
nomic background and of a single religious 
preference, though in a few cases the atheism 
of the Marxists was substituted for religion. 
But from Jamestown and Plymouth, through 
Brook Farm, the Qwenite experiment, the 
Oneida Community, Amana, and other ad- 
ventures in community ownership they all 
failed. This book ! would show to Europeans 
and Asians that even under ideal circum- 
stances communism in its various manifesta- 
tions has been a complete failure. 


I should like to suggest a couple of addi- 
tions to the list which you submitted to me. 
More than 50 years ago, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, the great Negro educator, wrote his auto- 
biography, Up From Slavery. It is @ truly 
great story of accomplishment, and can be 
matched with stories of accomplishment by 
many who came to these shores from abroad 
and made their contribution to this great 
Nation. 

About 5 years ago, a book telling the story 
of the Continental Congress from 1774 to 
1789, was published under the title The Re- 
luctant Rebels. It was written by Lynn Mon- 
tross and published by Harper's, and though 
it is a magnificently moving story of the birth 
of a nation, I believe it was not by any means 
a best seller. The Congress of the United 
States would honor itself if it were to recom- 
mend to the United States Information 
Agency this story of how the “Congressmen” 
of the United Colonies brought into being the 
United States of America and took the steps 
which ied to the Constitution, which is the 
basis of all our liberties. 

Sincereiy yours, 
JAMES F, O'NEIL, Publisher. 


and Wilson 





1I don’t see this listed in the account of 
Dos Passos’ career in his sketch in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, and it may 
be my memory is playing tricks with me. It 
is likely that this is a magazine article, pos- 
sibly in two parts, and I would guess that it 
appeared in either the North American Re- 
view, or Harper’s Monthly magazine, as it was 
then known, to differentiate it from Harper's 
Weekly. 
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Dear Sir: We heartily approve of your plan 
for publication of democratic classics. In 
our opinion the program is most worthwhile. 

We have no additions or deletions from 
the suggested. We are satisfied to leave selec- 
tion to you and your committee. 

Thanks for calling this program to our 
attention. 

Cordially yours, 
Curtis M. JEWELL, 

Commander, Department of Ohio, VFW. 





DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HarA: I read with in- 
terest your letter of December 21, 1955, and 
the enclosure, and believe that the work as 
proposed in your enabling legislation will be 
good both for us and for the world. 

I recently returned from participation in 
the VFW pilgrimage to Europe and from my 
short period of observation, I came to the 
conclusion that we, with our present pro- 
gram, are not reaching the little man in 
the European streets and farms. I have of- 
ten wondered why comriunism moved in so 
easily when we released or withdrew any part 
of our support. Proper education of the 
United States and its basic philosophy might 
be a partial answer to prevention of this 
problem. 

I think that your suggestion is a good one 
and will be helpful. I would appreciate re- 
ceipt of about one-half dozen copies of the 
enclosure so that I may circulate them 
through my council of administration for 
suggestions and informational purposes. 

History tells us that the leaders in the 
American Revolution and the founders of our 
present form of government were widely and 
deeply read in some of the books that you 
cite. An impression gained by them of such 
iasting merit must be of value if it can be 
given to another, who is in need. 

Thanking you for bringing your request to 
my attention, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK G. HAHN, 
New Jersey Department Commander, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HARA: Since receiv- 
ing the copies of the letters and enclosures 
relating to your enabling legislation for pub- 
lication of the demecratic political philos- 
ophy, I have distributed the same among my 
officers and legislative committee. 

My legislative chairman intends to discuss 
the subject of obtaining additional works 
with two of the English professors at Prince- 
ton University. If we have further sugges- 
tions for you, we will forward them on. 

I am preparing a letter to each of the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the Senate from New 
Jersey requesting their support of your pro- 
posed legislation. We have also advised our 
membership of your work and keep them in- 
formed. Our State council of administra- 
tion, on Sunday, January 15, 1956, approved 
of your proposal by unanimous vote. 

Trusting that the above is of help to you 
and expressing my personal appreciation for 
your work, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK G. HAHN. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
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letters from representative leaders in the 
field of advertising and public relations 
on the proposal to make the Classics of 
American Democracy easily available in 
inexpensive translations to the peoples 
of the world, as follows: 

My Dear Mr. O’HarA: I have your letter 
with regard to USIA and in reply I would 
like to say that I think your plan is con- 
structive and necessary. 

I am sorry I cannot answer part 2 because 
I don’t feel that I am really qualified to do 
50. 

Sincerely yours, 
STUART PEABODY, 
Assistant Vice President, the Borden Co. 


—— 


Dear Mr. O'Hara: This is in reply to your 
letter of December 12 concerning your pro- 
posed legislation to dirct the USIA to pub- 
lish for nominal prices, in the principal lan- 
guages of the world, a small library of basic 
statements of democratic political philos- 
ophy. 

To have available to most of the people 
of the world basic classics of American de- 
mocracy seems to me to be a laudatory ob- 
jective. I must admit, however, that I am 
not familiar with all of the works listed in 
Enclosure, part 2, and, therefore, do not feel 
qualified to express an opinion as to their 
merits in meeting the purposes of the plan. 
Some of the books and essays I have read 
many, many years ago, and, thus, of neces- 
sity, would be relying on hazy memory for 
any recommendations concerning same. 

Consquently, unless I have the opportun- 
ity to refamiliarize myself with same, I 
would not wish to make any specific recom- 
mendations. I do appreciate your bringing 
this matter to my attention, and I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD E. FELLOWS, 
President and Chairman of the 
Board, National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters. 


My Dear Mr. O’Hara: This is a somewhat 
tardy acknowledgment of your letter of 
December 12. I have been out of town a 
good part of that time—hence the delay. 

First of all, let me say that I think the 
plan to make available through the USIA 
a series of books along the lines you men- 
tioned, and at a low price, is an excellent 
one. 

Friends of mine who have recently made 
extensive foreign tours state that this is one 
important area in which the Russians run 
rings around us. I am delighted that steps 
are being taken to corrert this situation. 

While I realize that the selection of such 
a list will be a matter of long and heated de- 
bate, I can’t help feeling that it would be 
advantageous if it contained the work of 
some American writer more recent than 
Woodrow Wilson. One possible candidate 
might be Russell Davenport’s The Dignity of 
Man. 

Here’s hoping that this project can be 
pushed through to a speedy conclusion. 

Sincerely, 
HarROup S. BARNES, 
Director, Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, Inc. 


Dear Mr. O'Hara: I have your letter of 
December 12 concerning a plan to come be- 
fore the next session of Congress, directing 
the United States Information Agency to 
publish for nominal prices, in the principal 
languages of the world, a small library of 
basic democratic political philosophy. 

I do not feel that I am expert enough to 
aid in the selection of individual books. It 
seems to me those listed in your attachment 
are a very worthy group. 

I do want to go on record as saying, how- 
ever, that I am completely in favor of this 
plan for presenting to the world a truer 
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picture of our fundamental democratic ideals 
and culture. 

I have long been a director of the advertis- 
ing council in which we have worked very 
hard for certain domestic issues in the realm 
of better understanding by the public of our 
Government’s needs. 

One of the things that is coming up before 
Ted Repplier and our whole industry group is 
a@ program for tapping some of our public 
relations brains for directing and helping in 
the great work of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 

I can unqualifiedly recommend the pass- 
age of this legislation and do hope that you 
will be instrumental in carrying the ball to 
aid its speedy completion. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM R. BAKER, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board, Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., New York. 


Dear Mr. O'Hara: In view of the fact that 
I feel that Dr. Arnold Lowe is more fully 
conversant with serious literature and par- 
ticularly that of democratic philosophy, than 
anyone else in these parts, I showed him your 
letter outlining your proposed bill. He has 
kindly sent me a copy of his communication 
to you. 

Let me say that both my wife and I have 
given much thought and considerable study 
to this need and heartily second your pro- 
posals. 

Our feeling is that the library you propose 
will be excellent from the most important 
standpoint, that of informing thought lead- 
ers everywhere. However, we feel that some 
supplementary texts dealing more specifically 
with the current scene and the achievements 
of the practice of democratic philosophy 
would be helpful and particularly effective 
with a somewhat broader segment of the 
peoples. In this area I have four short texts 
to suggest: 

1. The Good Citizen, a booklet describing 
the political institutions of this country and 
the responsibility of the citizen in imple- 
menting the functions of our governments, 
published by the American Heritage Founda- 
tion, 11 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. The Authentic Revolution, a speech by 
Erwin Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., published in 
1950, and receiving the Freedom Founda- 
tion’s principal award for that year. 

3. February 1951 issue of Fortune magazine 
(Time, Inc., Time, Life Building, Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City) containing several ar- 
ticles under the broad heading, “The Con- 
tinuing Revolution.” 

4. Atlantic Monthly, either June or July 
1951 issue, the proposed reprint to consist of 
an article by Barbara Ward entitled “The 
Silent Revolution.” 

Thanks and congratulations for your spon- 
sorship of this vital task. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL C. GALE, 
Vice President and Director, General 
Mills, Inc, 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: Answering 
your letter of December 12, received Decem- 
ber 23, regarding the proposal to publish in- 
expensive translations of “classical state- 
ments of democratic theory” for distribution 
in countries throughout the world: 

I would certainly support the intent of 
this plan, to spread familiarity with demo- 
cratic ideas. 

It does seem to me that it raises certain 
questions, though. 

There is the basic question whether such 
books, even if available at very low cost, 
would manage to get read. One wonders 
how many of our own citizens have read 
most of the books on the proposed list, de- 
spite the fact that they are readily available 
in public libraries and in fairly inexpensive 
editions. 

There is the question, raised in your en- 
closure, of what books to include. Could a 
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representative and comprehensive list omit 
Adam Smith, for instance or Jeremy 
tham? Yet if the list of individual books 
becomes too long, the project becomes Un, 
feasible. P 

There is some question, is there Dot 
whether overseas readers will always associ, 
ate the books with our United States wa 
of life? The Communists are adept in the; 
own uses of the word “democracy.” 

Perhaps these questions could be answere4 
by taking a lesson from the successful ¢. 
perience of United States publishers ang 
instead of publishing a series of books, eq), 
lecting the best extracts from pertinen 
authors into a democratic anthology, 

This would mean the best pages from each 
writer, without the dull and tedious page 
that might otherwise discourage reagj 
It would permit a wide range of autho; 
It could be clearly published under Unites 
States auspices. It could draw on all the 
techniques of popularization and appeq 
which have been so highly developed by 
Life, Reader’s Digest and others. And {i 
might well hold down the cost, involving the 
printing of 1 book instead of 15 or 20, 

I am sorry at the need for anthologies ani 
digests. But the approach may be well worth 
considering in this case. 

I have an additional question whether the 
program needs to be conducted outside the 
auspices of the United States Information 
Agency. 

And I must emphasize that this letter 
represents my personal views, not in any 
sense the views of our association. 

I hope this may be helpful. 

Sincerely, 
FREDERIC R. GAMBLE, 
President, American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, 


DeaR Mr. O'Hara: This will reply to your 
letter of December 12. The delay, for which 
I apologize, was caused by a year-end busi- 
ness trip. 

T should like to commend you for further. 
ing the plan to make available a list of 15 or 
20 books for overseas consumption. Your list 
looks yery sensible to me, and only because 
of its completeness and accuracy I would 
suggest adding the History of America, by 
Charles and Mary Beard. 

Thank you for consulting me on this 
project. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. G. GERBIC, 
Vice President, Johnson & Johnson. 


Dear Sir: This is in reply to your letter of 
December 12 asking for comment on the plan 
to publish in inexpensive editions abroad & 
small library of basic statements of demo- 
cratic political philosophy. As to part 1 of 
your enclosure, please let me say that I am 
a most enthusiastic supporter of the ides 
and feel that it should by all means be done—- 
done soon, and done on a large scale. 

As to part 2, I imagine that everyone wil 
have his own individual list of 20 books that 
best exemplify the spirit of the democratic 
philosophy, and particularly of the sort of 
democratic community we have evolved here 
in the United States. My own comments 
about the particular list contained in part 2 
of your enclosure are as follows: 

1. If Bryce’s American Commonwealth st) 
to be included, as by all means it should,! 
should recommend that the American rathe? 
than the English edition be taken. The early 
English editions, as you know, contained 4 
number of extremely frank comments oD the 
American Presidency, with corollary reac: 
tions as to why great men could never b¢ 
elected to the office—all of which were tact- 
fully omitted for American publication. ! 
think they might equally well be omitted, for 
obvious reasons, in any contemporary Euro 
pean edition. 

2. Iam inclined to wonder as to the neces 
sity of putting out special editions of such 
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as Kant and Rousseau for European 
umption. I should imagine that these 

agile were already in sufficiently wide dis- 
tribution abroad. a 

3, I should be inclined to omit oreau 
im| iy on grounds of the general confusion 
; T obscurity of his writings, though I real- 
ie that this is a purely personal reaction. 
" I should by all means include the writ- 
; of Tom Paine and Walt Whitman. 
ith every good wish for the success of 
undertaking, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 

GrEorRGE P. LupDLaM, 

Vice President, the Advertising 
Council, Ine. 
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gs 
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pear Mr. O’HaRA: Mr. H. J. Morgens, execu- 
‘ive vice president of our company, has asked 
me to reply to your letter of the 12th, in 
view of his heavy traveling schedule at the 
present time. 

I have discussed it with some people here 
whose judgment we value, relative to books, 
and have the following comment to make 
concerning the list of books which was at- 
tached to your letter. 

We would recommend, particularly, the 
following in the order listed: 

1. The Federalist Papers, by Hamilton and 
Madison. 

2. The American Commonwealth, by Bryce. 

3. Democracy in America, by de Tocque- 
ville. 

We do not think Perpetual Peace, by Kant; 
the Duties of Man, by Mazzini; and the So- 
cial Contract, by Rousseau, should be in- 
cluded in the list because the authors are 
considered to be in the category of persons 
who have contributed to the European politi- 
cal philosophy rather than the American. 

It would seem to us that it would be best 
to approach this whole plan slowly with a 
few books to see how it takes on and to 
learn possibly something about better tech- 
niques of the distribution of books, before 
jumping in with a large list of books and 
no thoroughly tested plan for distributing 
them. 

Yours very truly, 
Wm. G. WERNER, 
Director, Public and Legal Services, 
the Procter & Gamble Co.; Di- 
rector, National Better Business 
Bureau. 

Deak Sin: Thank you very much for send- 
ing me the clipping from the Chicago Daily 
News dated June 6 concerning “the battle 
of the books.” 

I agree completely that we spend far too 
little to circulate American books abroad, 
and I agree that additional circulation for 
American classics would be most desirable. 
In addition, I think we must also make 
available more of the books favorable to de- 
mocracy which will be widely read. 

It seems to me that the idea war must be 
treated in the same fashion as a hot war 
and that we make a serious error when we 
allow ourselves to be badly outgunned. This 
is certainly the case with the overseas book 
program. 

Sincerely, 
THEODORE S. REPPLIER, 

President, The Advertising Council, Inc. 





MY DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: I thought 
you would be interested in the letter I re- 
celved from George Gallup, one of the mem- 
bers of our committee. 

I am also enclosing copy of the letter I 
wrote Mr. Gallup, in answer to his. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp L. BeRNAYS, 
Chairman, National Committee for 
an Adequate Overseas United 
States Information’ Program. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PUBLIC OPINION, 
- Princeton, N. J., December 29, 1955. 
Mr. Evwarp L, BERNAYS, 

Chairman, National Committee for an 
Adequate Overseas United States In- 
formation Program, New York, N. Y. 

DEAR EpwarD: I have looked over the sug- 
gested book list which Mr. O’Hara wants to 
send abroad. I think Mr. O’Hara’s sugges- 
tion is commendable, but I find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to find any one book which 
expresses the basic philosophy of American 
democracy. 

I would think the best expression of Amer- 
ican democracy of today is to be found in 
our current magazines such as Reader’s Di- 
gest, Ladies’ Home Journal, etc. I suppose 
it would be difficult to translate articles 
from these magazines and to give this mate- 
rial wide distribution. But I think that the 
audience would be far greater. 

I can’t believe that more than a few dozen 
persons in any one nation would be in- 
terested in the classics of American democ- 
racy—miuch as I wish the contrary were true. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE 
George Gallup. 


JaNuaky 3, 1956. 
Dr. GEORGE GALLUP, 
Director, American Institute of Publie 
Opinion, Princeton, N. J. 

DeaR GEORGE: I am passing on your letter 
to Mr. O'Hara, 

I don’t know whether I quite agree with 
you as to your last paragraph. It would 
seem to me that in most countries there are 
intellectuals who play a dominant role in 
keynoting the thinking and attitudes of their 
constituencies. Their unfamiliarity with 
American thinking and American tradition 
may be a great deterrent to the people of 
their country getting a true picture of our 
country’s real ideology. 

It would seem to me that making transla- 
tions of books that reflect the American 
spirit available to them might be extremely 
useful to our cause. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp L. BERNAYS, 
Chairman, National Committee for an 
Adequate Overseas United States 
Information Program, 





Classics of American Democracy—XIll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
following are letters from representative 
leaders in the Sons of the Revolution: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HARA: I read with 
interest your circular letter of December 
12 and approve thoroughly your plan, sup- 
ported by Congressman FEIGHAN, of Ohio, 
for the printing and publishing by the 
United States Information Agency of trans- 
lations of the classic books on democratio 
free government, 

I have read the list attached to your letter 
and while it is very good, I think there are 
some books which should be added and I 
hope to write you again shortly suggesting 
some of the additions. 
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With best wishes for a happy New Year, 
I am 
Sincerely yours, 
EDWIN O. LEwIs, 
President Judge, Court of Common 
Pleas No. 2, Philadelphia, and Hon- 
orary General President, Sons of the 
Revolution. 

Dear Sir: I thank you for your letter of 
December 12 addressed to me as the State 
president of the Sons of the Revolution. 

Regarding the enclosure to your letter, it 
would appear that a plan for the publication 
of the democratic principles to be distrib- 
uted and sold in all foreign languages would 
be good. However before giving any such en- 
deavor my endorsement, I would like to see 
just what such a publication might say and 
outline. 

Of course, anything that we do to present 
to the other peoples of the world a true pic- 
ture of our great country, would be helpful, 

Yours very truly, 
MARMADUKE CORBYN, Sr. 
Oklahoma State President, Sons of 
Revolution. 

Dear Mr. O’Hara: Replying to your query 
of December 12. 

In my opinion your plan for publication 
of democratic classics is definitely in order. 

I might suggest, as a matter of more 
general appeal, you also tie In to the title 
the following: “The Principles of Govern- 
ment of the Independent Republic of the 
United States of America.” 

Sincerely yours, 
H. G. BapGERow, 
Vice President, W. A. Alexander & Co., 
Chicago, and Active Member, Sons 
of Reovlution. 





DEAR Mr. O'HaRA: The project outlined in 
your letter of December 12 has my hearty 
support and I shall be glad to cooperate in 
every way possible. 

There is one addition I would like to rec- 
ommend to the list of books suggested. The 
Epic of America by James Truslow Adams 
gives an excellent summary of the American 
form of government and the progress our 
country has made. 

Is there any way in which a book designed 
especially for children could be included 
and distributed? It seems important to me 
that youngsters of impressionable age should 
be included in this program. Perhaps you 
know a source from which such a book could 
be secured. 

I hope very much that the next session of 
Congress will act favorably upon your sug- 
gestion. ° 

With best wishes for the New Year. 

Yours very truly, 
R. E. HUTCHISON, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Board of Managers, Sons of Revo- 
lution, in Illinois. \ 





’ 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: Answering yours of De- 
cember 12, I am happy to reply that Kansas 
City chapter advises me to say that it is 
much in favor of the legislative project of 
providing a library of basic statements of 
true democratic political philosophy. 

The list of authors and works in enclosure 
No. 2 is comprehensive. At present I do not 
wish to make any suggestions until a little 
more study. 

Wishing you and associates early success 
in activating the good idea. 

Sincerely, 
Earn B. MUSSER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Sons of the 
Revolution (1776) in Missourt, 





My Drar Sm: It is very heartening to get 
your letter. It would be a fine thing for the 
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welfare of our country if doses of patriotism 
could be fed toourown. I have been hoping 
that some inspired columnist would write a 
series of articles which would be published 
in every paper, daily and weekly, in dynamic 
style which would catch the thought of 
every citizen. 

Bryce: The American Commonwealth, 
Modern Democracies. His Lectures at Yale— 
probably they are included in the edition of 
Modern Democracies. 

Hamilton and Madison: 
Papers. 

De Tocquesvilie: Democracy in America. 

And the good things in all the others you 
have mentioned. Of course you know there 
is now being published a magazine of Amer- 
ican history. A nation which has no honor 
for its traditions is on unstable foundations 
which may crumble under at any moment. 

Thanks for honoring me. 

Very truly yours, 
MaDISON MARINE, 
Board of Managers, Sons of the 
Revolution in California. 


The Federalist 


My Dear Mr. O’HARA: Your letter of De- 
cember 12 makes a most interesting proposal 
and I find myself entirely in favor of pre- 
senting American books, telling of our way 
of life, in such fashion as to gain wide read- 
ing overseas by making them cost little. 
But merely to bring about inexpensive books 
is not in itself sufficient; there would have 
to be a well-thoughout-out and well-exe- 
cuted program of publicizing them. All this 
adds up, of course, to subsidy. 

We are perhaps at a disadvantage in any 
war of books with the Communists. They 
have a definite propaganda, an ism, a body 
of systematized dogma, deliberately drawn 
up as such. We have nothing of the sort. 
Americanism is not a true ism at all; not 
something dreamed up to crusade about. It 
is a feeling, a spirit, not a dogma. And that 
makes it harder to talk about in precise 
terms. 

Your suggested list of books certainly in- 
cludes Classics of American thought—the 
Federalist Papers, for instance. I’ve never 
read them. I’ve read at them and found the 
going rough. I’m quite sure very few people 
have read such material as the list consists 
of—and still fewer with pleasure. In brief, 
it does not seem an attractive list. I would 
include, rather, such books as Truslow 
Adams’ Epic of America or Gerald Johnson’s 
This American People, or the History of the 
United States by the Beards. 

I mention these as representations of a 
class of books rather than as specific sug- 
gestions for inclusion. Such a selection 
would have to be carefully made by per- 
sons much more expert and knowledgeable 
in the literature than I am or ever hope to be. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWARD M. PASSANO, 
State President, Sons of the Revolu- 
tion in Maryland. 


Classics of American Demoeracy—XIV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
letters from four outstanding university 
professors in the field of political science 
follow: 

Deak Mr. O'Hara: Thank you for your 
letter of December 12 and the enclosures. 
The plan proposed is excellent, even though 
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there is not the same degree of agreenient 
on what constitutes a good statement of 
democratic political philosophy as there is 
on what are the major classics of Marxist 
and Stalinist doctrine. 

There are only a few observations as to 
detail which I could make. In the first place, 
it might be well to avoid even the appear- 
ance of wanting to compete with native pub- 
lications in foreign countries. Thus, for 
example, there is now an excellent Italian 
translation of the Federalist papers, pub- 
lished in Pisa by the firm of Nistri-Lischi, 
with an introduction by Professor Ambrosini 
and comments by Drs. Negri and D’Addio. 
A book of its size may not be so easy to pro- 
duce cheapy, but for such practical matters 
a solution might be found. 

Second, in general complete editions of 
the works in question are preferable to selec- 
tions; thus, I would certainly hate to see any 
edition of the Federalist papers not contain- 
ing Nos. 5-8. These are often overlooked in 
excerpts, but have implications of consid- 
erable importance in judging the present po- 
litical scene. 

At the same time, it might be well to make 
use of existing American editions, such as 
the Modern Library editions of the Feder- 
alist papers, and the recent Knopf editions 
of De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. 
There may be technical difficulties in the 
way of making these editions available at 
prices lower than those now current in this 
country. I am wondering, however, whether 
it would not be a good thing indeed to have 
such American classics as the Federalist 
papers available at a price so low—lilet us 
say 25 cents—that college students in certain 
courses could afford to buy them in addi- 
tion to their regular textbooks, and that 
they would also appeal to high-schooi classes. 

To mention a few possible additions to the 
list given in your memorandum: Helen 
Byrne Lippmann made, at the beginning of 
the war, an edition of Benjamin Constant’s 
On Conquest and Usurpation (Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York, 1941) which I have 
always felt is excellent, although its signifi- 
cance is not always realized. Anyone inter- 
ested in the state of public opinion behind 
the Iron Curtain should, however, be ac- 
quainted with this book, even if it does not 
constitute a complete translation of Con- 
stant’s work. The second book which I in- 
tended to mention is Prof. Charles E. Mer- 
riam’s New Democracy and New Despotism, 
which I hope is not too recent to be con- 
sidered for inclusion in your list. 

One further point: It is well and good to 
have general statements of democratic doc- 
trine, but if they all suffer from the current 
stress on liberty to the exclusion of authority 
they will only add to the supply of wishful 
thinking with which the proponents of de- 
mocracy are adequately provided. The best 
antidote would be Water Bagehot’s English 
Constitution, now nearly 100 years old but 
still the best statement of the relation be- 
tween freedom and authority as related to 
the practical problems of democratic con- 
stitutionalism. It would be difficult to men- 
tion something of similar importance for 
American constitutional government. Wood- 
row Wilson’s Congressional Government 
would, for a number of reasons, not fit into 
this collection any too well, but at the same 
time I am wondering whether something 
should not be done to get this book back 
into print, if not in connection with this 
particular project, then at least in connec- 
tion with the Woodrow Wilson centennial 
celebration. (The book would, incidentally, 
require a substantial introduction dealing 
with the recent controversy surrounding its 
major tenets.) 

Finally, something could be said for having 
a brief one-volume edition of shorter classics 
of democratic thought, beginning with 
Pericles’ Funderal Speech in the translation 
given by Sir Alfred Zimmern, or perhaps 
even with the remarks on forms of €o,\ 
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ment in Heigel’s History. Jefferson's an 
Lincoln’s first inaugural addresses shoulg 
find a space in such a collection, as should, 
number of other statements of sim, 
brevity. 

In the case of one of the books Mentioned 
I have misgivings. John Stuart Mill's Con. 
siderations on Representative Government i 
superlative in some respects, but it gets eb. 
meshed in dismal and destructive fallacig 
when demanding a representation of minor. 
ities in the sense that the founders of the 
American Republic would have consider 
in fundamental contradiction to their pag, 
views. Walter Bagehot has criticizeg Mil) 
unmercifully, but he expresses himself ip , 
terminology which the modern reader wou 
not easily understand. Prof. C. J. Friedric) 
has, however, restated Bagehot’s views rathe 
lucidly (in his introduction to my Demo. 
racy or Anarchy? A Study of Proportion, 
Representation, Notre Dame, 1941. Thg 
volume has been out of print since the eng 
of the war, but I am enclosing a reference ty 
a briefer one published in 1951, even thodgh 
it now also is on the verge of going out o 
print.) If Mill is made available, this shoul 
certainly not be done without explicit refer. 
ence to a simultaneous publication of Bage. 
hot’s volume which, incidentally, has not 
always been well translated; the only Ger. 
man translation known to me is sad. 

It would be a pleasure indeed to learn that 
the project is progressing well and that we 
may see a beginning with its implementation 
in a not too distant future. 

Sincerely yours, 7 
FERDINAND A. HERMENS, 
Professor of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 


Dear Mr. O'HARA: You have my whole- 
hearted support in your Plan for Publica- 
tion of Democratic Classics in translation 
for distribution abroad by the United States 
Information Agency. It only seems incredi- 
ble to me that this was not done long ago. 

To many pecples, who are trying to de- 
velop free institutions of their own as they 
emerge from colonial circumstances, the 
great documents that we used, others that 
we wrote, and still others that were written 
about our experience by discerning visitors, 
can be a positive help. Such aid need not 
compete with other forms of technical as- 
sistance, and nothing else can take its place, 

In the second place, this program can do 
much to correct a false idea of the United 
States that has unfortunately been spreading 
abroad, partly with the help of our enemies 
but also because of our own silence about 
matters of universal concern. Americans, it 
is said, are interested only in wealth and 
gadgets, not in the things of the spirit. 
Our slick-paper pictures of autos and elec 
trical kitchens, if not supplemented by evi- 
dence of our other interests, helps to sup- 
port this allegation. Our active sponsorship 
of democratic classics written by thinkers of 
all nations as well as by Americans can COI- 
rect the picture as nothing else can. Orig- 
inal thinking about democratic institutions 
is one of our chief contributions to civiliza- 
tion, and why should we keep our light 
under a bushel? 

I have taken the liberty to write a letter 
about this program to Congressman MICHAEL 
J. Kirwan, of Ohio, an old friend of DY 
ather. 

All good wishes for your success. 

Yours sincerely, 
WarRNER A. WICK, 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, 
The University of Chicago. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: I have delayed 
answering your letter of December 12 relat- 
ing to the publication in cheap editions 
a small library of basic statements of demo- 
cratic political philosophy until I could con- 
sult with some of my colleagues. We aré 
ail agreed that it is of very real importance 
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ut in the hands of peoples of other coun- 
{0 Pu oks of this sort. Those of us who 
a lived abroad have seen the cheap edi- 
ee of Communist books which are so 
wr distributed and for which the democ-~ 
= ies seem to have no counterpart. 
7 nave discussed the suggested list which 
y enclosed and, as I am sure you antici- 
vvted have some suggestions to make with 
e ect to it. A substantial proportion of 
the volumes are either very old or are not 
written by Americans. It is our feeling that 
for this purpose it is desirable to have more 
american writers or books about American 
democracy than it is to have somewhat out- 
moded statements by 18th century writers, 
Thus, we would omit the following: 
purke: Reflections on the Revolution in 


France. 
Yon Humboldt: The Sphere and Duties 


of Government. 

Kant: Perpetual Peace. 

Mazzini: The Duties of Man. 

Mill; Representative Government. 

We would even omit Rousseau's The Social 
contract although, of course, at one time it 
had tremendous revolutionary power. We 
doubt if it would have such power in the 
present world. 

Bryce’s two volumes on Modern Democ- 
racies are not nearly as useful from the point 
of view of helping people understand Amer- 
ican democratic government as The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth. We would omit Mod- 
ern Democracies but would certainly agree 
to include The American Commonwealth. 
Woodrow Wilson’s The New Freedom is 
highly dated at the present time and we 
doubt if it would be of particular interest 
abroad. In addition to the volumes which 
you have listed we should like to suggest 
afew others as follows: 

Becker, Carl: Declaration of Independence, 

MacIver: The Web of Government. 

MacIver: The Ramparts We Guard. 

Mason: Free Government in the Making. 

Gabriel: The Course of American Demo- 
cratic Thought. 

Hofstadter: The American Political Tradi- 
tion. 

Croly: The Promise of American Life. 
Hallowell, J.: The Moral Foundation of 
Democracy. 

Lindsay: The Modern Democratic State. 
These are more modern works and tend to 
represent more recent developments in dem- 
ocratic poiltical theory. For this reason we 
feel that they would be more eagerly sought 
by students abroad. 

Sincerely, 
Ropney L. Mort, 
Director, Division of Social Sciences, 
Colgate University. 





DeAR REPRESENTATIVE O’Hara: I most en- 
thusiastically support your plan for publish- 
ing the great classics of democracy in the 
Principal languages of the world and in cheap 
editions. In many parts of the world, the 
subsidized publications of the Communists 
are virtually the only ones available to im- 
Poverished local populations. Unlike our- 
selves, the Communists have never under- 
valued the power of ideas in the struggle for 
the human mind. 

Your initial list fs an excellent one and 
contains on it almost every important item 
that occurs to me. It does have one possible 
deficiency, particularly for audiences who are 
bursting through the limitations of their 
Previous colonial existence and see their new 
experiments with democracy as revolutionary 
rather than as conservative or traditional 
Steps; this deficiency is the rather conserva- 
tive quality of most of the writing on the 
list—a natural outcome of the fact that, for 
the most part, Americans have been and con- 
tinue to be essentially a conservative people. 
Only Jefferson and Rousseau can be re- 
earded as representative of what one might 
call radical democracy. I would therefore 
Suggest that you might want to add some 
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work of Tom Paine to the list—possibly, 
The Age of Reason. Although they serve a 
different purpose, probably Wilson’s Con- 
gressional Government and his Constitu- 
tional Government of the United States 
should also be on the list. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you 
in connection with this splendid project, do 
not hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoseErT A. DAHL, 
Eugene Meyer Professor of Politcial 
Science, Yale University. 





Study by Party Leaders of 
Democratic Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 20, 1956 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Democratic Vote Gains Ex- 
ceeded First Reports,” published in the 
Democratic Digest for January 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
SPECIAL STupy By ParTy LEADERS SHOW DEMO- 
CRATIC GAINS EXCEEDED FIRST REPORTS 

As the local elections of November 8, 1955, 
approached there were many questions in 
the minds of political observers: 

Would the Democrats be able to continue 
the virtually unbroken string of victories 
they had built up ever since the Eisenhower 
landslide of 1952? s 

Would the Republican propaganda on 
“peace and prosperity” take hold with the 
voters and bring a leveling off of Democratic 
fortunes? 

Had the Democrats overestimated the ex- 
tent of dissatisfaction among the farmers? 
Would this dissatisfaction be reflected in the 
farm trading centers as well? 

What would be the effect of the President's 
illness on the impact of an out-and-out 
“support Eisenhower” appeal to the voters? 

Although the press has already reported 
on the Democratic victories throughout the 
country in the November 8 elections, the re- 
sults of ‘a special questionnaire sent to 
Democratic Party leaders by the editors of 
the Democratic Digest contain significant 
answers to all of these questions that go 
beyond published press reports. 

Pennsylvania is a good example. There 
the eyes of the Nation and, naturally, the 
main attention of the press were focused on 
the mayoralty race in Philadelphia, where 
President Eisenhower’s personal endorsement 
of the Republican candidate gave the race 
some national significance. But, dramatic 
as the Philadelphia landslide was, it did not 
tell the full story of the Democratic trend 
in Pennsylvania. 

The Digest reports from Democratic 
leaders revealed the following: 

Democrats won 5 mayoralties formerly 
held by Republicans in Pennsylvania cities 
with a total population of 443,000, whereas 
the Republicans only captured 2 formerly 
Democratic mayoralties in towns with a 
total population of merely 25,000. 

Democrats gained control of 14 county 
commissions, more than doubling their 
former holdings, and lost none to the GOP. 

What ts even more significant than these 
raw figures is the fact that many of the 
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Democratic gains, not only in Pennsylvania, 
but in most other States as well, were in 
rock-ribbed Republican areas which the 
Democrats have not been able to crack for 
decades. Examples: 

Bucks County, Pa. (the home of former 
GOP boss Joe Grundy) went Democratic for 
the first time in 53 years. 

Beaver County went Democratic for the 
first time in 100 years. 

Indiana County went Democratic for the 
first time since 1883. 

Even where Democrats failed to win offices, 
they made substantial inroads into what 
used to be an overwhelming Republican 
vote. For example, the Snyder County 
chairman reports that “we cut the Republi- 
can majority down from 4 to 1 to less than 
2to1.” And in counties where the registra- 
tion is still heavily Republican, GOP voters 
were crossing party lines to support Demo- 
cratic candidates. In Forest County, Pa., 
for example, where the registration is Re- 
publican by a margin of 750, the Democratic 
candidate for associate judge lost by only 
62 votes. 

The Pennsylvania story is repeated identi- 
cally in Indiana, where press and national 
attention centered mainly on the dramatic 
Democratic sweep of the mayoralty races. 
There was, to be sure, national significance 
in the fact that the 73 mayoralties. which 
the Democrats now control as a result of the 
November 8 elections far surpasses the pre- 
vious record of 56, achieved in 1930, at the 
height of President Roosevelt’s popularity. 
It is also significant that in the local elec- 
tions preceding the presidential races of 
1948 and 1952, as Indiana went, so went the 
Nation. 

But Democratic gains in Indiana went far 
beyond the mayoralties. Reports from party 
leaders indicate that Democrats won control 
of at least 27 city councils, and replaced at 
least 52 Republican city councilmen with 
Democrats, while only losing 1 council post 
to the GOP. 

The Fulton County chairman reports that 
“Rochester elected five city councilmen for 
the first time in history,” and in White 
County, the chairman reports that this was 
the “first time in history that Monticello City 
elected the entire Democratic ticket,” and this 
was the “first time a Democrat was ever re- 
elected mayor.” And in Whitley County, it 
was reported that “Columbia City voted more 
like it did back in the thirties.” 

The pattern seen in these reports from 
Pennsylvania and Indiana was repeated 


wherever special elections were held on 
November 8. Some highlights: 
Reports from Ohio (which the press 


portrayed as a dark spot in the Democratic 
picture because of the decisive defeat of an 
unemployment benefit increase supported by 
organized labor) showed the Democrats pick- 
ing up at least 5 mayoralties and 28 city 
council offices from the Republicans while 
losing none to them. 

The reports also described dramatic 
changes in traditionally Republican areas. 
“Columbiana County, which has been a Re- 
publican stronghold for years, now has the 
Democrats in control of almost every city 
and village in the county,” reports County 
Chairman Don Gosney. 

In a Delaware County race, in an area that 
normally votes 3 to 1 Republican, a Demo- 
crat managed to be reelected by 193 votes. 
County chairmen in Marion and Ross Coun- 
ties report that the usual GOP majorities of 
1,000 to 2,500 have been reduced to only a 
few hundred votes. 

The New Jersey results have been por- 
trayed as slightly disappointing for the 
Democrats, in view of the hopes of substan- 
tial Democratic increases in the State legis- 
lature. While these hopes were not fully 
realized, the special reports from New Jersey 
leaders nevertheless show dramatic Demo- 
cratic gains. Examples: 
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Essex County elected its first Democratic 
State senator since 1911; and in the vote for 
the State Assembly, the Democrats polled 
40,000 more votes than they had in 1951, 
while the Republican vote only increased by 
5,000. 

In Monmouth County, the Democratic vote 
picked up by 6,000 over previous elections, 
the Republican vote by only 1,000. 

Democratic gains were not confined to 
any region. They ranged from New York 
(where Democrats gained eight upstate 
mayoralities from Republicans, including the 
major cities of Troy, Schenectady, Ithaca, 
and Auburn), and Connecticut (Democrats 
won back Waterbury after 8 years of Re- 
publican rule and retained New Haven by 
20,000 votes, having won it by only 4,000 in 
1953) to California (a victory in traditionally 
Republican Santa Barbara gave the Demo- 
crats the largest number of State senators 
since 1938), and Arkansas (where an 8- 
year grip on the city of Little Rock was 
broken). 

The special reports from Democratic lead- 
ers did more than show the extent of the 
Democratic trend. They also helped to 
answer some important questions. For 
example, what is the true extent of farm 
discontent, and what effect does it have at 
the polls? 

Reports from county leaders show that 
the farm issue was important, not only 
among farmers, but in the towns where 
farmers trade. For example, from Sullivan, 
Ind. (which went Democratic for the first 
time in 8 years), comes the report, “We 
think that the farm issue was an important 
part as our town is an agricultural trading 
center.” 

The elections also contained important 
clues to help answer another important ques- 
tion: What effect has the President’s illness 
had on the impact of a support-Eisenhower 
appeal? 

Philadelphia contains the most dramatic 
answer to that question, for the President 
was more personally committed there than 
anywhere else. Prior to his departure for 
Denver, he had made a special point of in- 
viting the Republican candidate for mayor 
to the White House in order to give his per- 
sonal endorsement. Subsequently, the Re- 
publican National Committee sent both per- 
sonnel and funds into Philadelphia, and 
GOP newspaper advertisements played the 
“support-Ike” theme. The results: Demo- 
crat Richardson Dilworth’s 132,000-vote 
margin was even greater than the lead the 
Democrats piled up 4 years ago, and wards 
that had voted Republican since 1932 turned 
in Democratic majorities. 

Other indications of the ineffectiveness of 
the Eisenhower appeal: 

Full-page pictures of the President carry- 
ing the slogan, “Don’t Let Ike Down,” appear- 
ing in the Newark, N. J., papers, did not dis- 
suade voters from electing the first Demo- 
cratic State senator since 1911. 

In Adams County, Pa., in which the Eisen- 
hower Gettysburg farm is situated, Democrats 
elected a majority of county commissioners 
and a district attorney, in addition to reelect- 
ing Judge W. C. Sheeley to an unprecedented 
third term. 

The Democratic victories of November 8 
were really a continuation of the trend 
toward the Democrats that established itself 
in the first elections after the Eisenhower 
landslide of 1952, when the Democrats won 
7 out of 8 special elections to Congress. Since 
that time, the following has taken place: 

Democratic candidates for Congress in 1954 
polled the highest percentage of the off-year 
vote since 1934. 

Democrats won more governorships from 
the Republicans, have lost none to the GOP. 


Democrats made sweeping gains in Jocal 
elections in the spring of 1955. 
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In June 1955, Hanover, N. H., elected a 
Democrat to the State legislature for the first 
time. since 1904. 

In October 1955, little-noticed elections 
in Connecticut, gave a preview of what was 
to come a month later, when 4 towns went 
Democratic for the first time in ‘50, 40, 35, 
and 30 years, respectively. 

What does this Democratic trend mean for 
1956? Most observers agreed with the New 
York Times, which commented, “What can- 
not be denied is that the Republicans have 
been put on the defensive by the election 
results.” 

But Mayor David Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, 
had perhaps the wisest comment: 

“Anyone can argue, of course, over what 
constitutes a trend. In the final analysis, 
you do not pay off on trends; you have to go 
out and win the big one.” 


New Feud Over Indian Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled ““_New Feud Over Indian Cases,” 
published in the Devil's Lake Journal, 
of Devil’s Lake, N. Dak., on December 
26, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

New Feup Over INDIAN CASES 


Welfare agencies of the State and the Fed- 
eral Governments are feuding again over who 
should be responsible for the medical care of 
Indians on the Turtle Mountain Indian Re- 
servation in Rolette County. 

Carlyle D. Onsrud, director of the North 
Dakota Public Welfare Board, in a telegram 
to Glen L. Emmons, the United States Indian 
Commissioner, said that Indians are being 
refused care at the reservation hospital, so 
must turn to the county or State for assist- 
ance. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, in typical 
fashion, has ruled that it will not be respon- 
sible for the care of Indians not enrolled 
on the reservation although living in the 
area. 

The Federal Government, which has the 
moral and legal-responsibility for the care 
of the Indians, now would try to foist off its 
duties on to the State and local governments. 

County welfare agencies, for instance, 
can scarcely afford the additional financial 
load of medical care for Indians. Rolette 
County, in particular, has never cared for 
Indians in the Turtle Mountain community 
before, whether or not they were technically 
enrolled on the reservation. 

As Onsrud wired Emmons: “We regret the 
idea that a lightening of the Federal load 
should be done * * * in a negative fashion 
through technicalities in the Federal man- 
ual rather than through an affirmative proc- 
ess collaborated in by all parties concerned.” 

Lack of clarification on the subject has 
created friction between Federal and other 
agencies, who are wondering about Federal 
policies, as are the Indians who are caught 
in the crossfire of jurisdiction. 

It’s not anything new as far as the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, which has often tried to 
bully local agencies, who have less resources 
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to handle administration of the India 
gram if the Federal Government woy 
vide for reimbursement. 

With limitations on their taxing Dower 
counties are only able to provide for a certajr 
amount of assistance. Inasmuch 4s the }). 
dians are the wards of the Federa] Govern. 
ment, under original treaties made With 
them by Uncle Sam, the Bureau of Indien 
Affairs has a prior responsibility for thei 
case. : 

What happens at Belcourt or on the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation has a bearing on th 
whole State, which may be handed the jp, 
dian problem as a gift from Uncle Sam an 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, unless Protests 
are made. : 

Few people question but that the resery,. 
tion system has drawbacks, but the answer 
lies not in transferring expenses to the State 
and local governments, but rather in rejp. 
bursing their agencies for their contrib. 
tions to Indian welfare. 

While the Bureau of Indian Affairs ingis: 
on bickering, the Indian is left out in the 
cold, not knowing which way to turn fq 
the assistance, medical and otherwise, whic) 
he needs. 

North Dakotans must awake to the facts 
or they may have the entire Indian probien 
dumped in their laps, courtesy of the By. 
reau of Indian Affairs, 


N pr. 
d pro 


Alleged Roadblock in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 20, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Roadblock Story,” which 
was published in the January 1956 issue 
of the Democratic Digest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

THE ROADBLOCK STORY 
DEMOCRATS SAY GO 


Expanding housing program: The Demo 
cratic Senate in 1955 passed (over the oppos 
tion of 78 percent of GOP Senators) an é- 
panded housing program providing 135,00 
public housing units a year (compared with 
only 35,000 proposed by the Eisenhower & 
ministration) but the opposition of the Bis 
enhower administration and 79 percent © 
House Republicans forced Congress to sett 
on 45,000 units next year. 

Expanded world trade: The Democrait 
84th Congress did what the GOP 83d was un 
able to do: it passed (over the opposition 0 
64 percent of House Republicans) the 3-year 
trade program recommended by President 
Eisenhower. In 1954, 84 percent of Sensit 
Democrats voted for the Eisenhower Pt 
gram, with 100 percent of the Senate GOP 
opposed. 

One dollar minimum wage: The Dem 
cratic 84th Congress passed the $1 minimu? 
wage needed to keep workingmen’s income 
abreast of increased cost of living, over the 
opposition of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and congressional Republicans, 
held out for only 90 cents. 

New public power starts: The Democratic 
84th Congress provided funds for 107 publi’ 
works projects not recommended by the 
Eisenhower administration—including ®* 
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the funds. 
tax cuts for all: 99 percent of House 
ocrats and 66 percent of Senate Demo- 
crats supported & move to provide a $20 
tax cut for every taxpayer in an effort to cor- 
rect the lopsided GOP tax bill of 1954, which 
ye only 9 percent of its tax cuts to the 80 
reent of American families earning less 


than $5,000. 
DEMOCRATS SAY STOP 


pixon-Yates deal: Democrats fought and 
finally forced the administration to drop this 
deal, engineered by a utility spokesman with- 
in the Government, which would cost the 
taxpayers needless $90 to $140 million in 
higher power rates, netting tremendous 
profits to the Dixon-Yates utility syndicates. 

Antilabor law: Senate Democrats unani- 
mously opposed a Republican effort to enact 
a group of “toughening” amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley law which were opposed by 
every major labor organization, and which 
had been rammed through a Republican- 
controlled Senate committee without any 
consideration of democratic proposals. 

Defense cuts: Democrats in Congress op- 
posed administration cuts in the Air Force, 
the Army and the Marines, but were unable 
to prevent the GOP 83d Congress from ap- 
proving @ $5 billion cut in the Air Force 
which set back United States air develop- 
ment by 2 years and allowed Russia to gain 
superiority in many aircraft types. 

Bankers’ highway bill: 70 percent of Sen- 
ate Democrats and 97 percent of House 
Democrats opposed the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s banker’s highway bill which 
would involve paying to bankers and other 
money lenders at least $2.7 billion in un- 
necessary interest payments that Democrats 
felt should be devoted to highway-building. 

Tax cuts for the rich: 96 percent of House 
Democrats and 77 percent of Senate Demo- 
crats tried to prevent the GOP 83d Congress 
from passing special tax cuts for corporation 
shareholders which were 20 times as much as 
the tax cuts proposed for working mothers 
and 100 times the cuts proposed for families 
with foster children, 





Conditions in Asia and Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
wWanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rercorp two edi- 
torials from the Steuben News of Janu- 
ary 1956. One of the editorials is en- 
titled “The U. N. Package Deal,” and the 
second “The Saar Reaffirms,” together 
with a letter mailed to me transmitting 
the editorials. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
i the Recorp, as follows: 

STEUBEN SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., December 22, 1955. 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: Enclosed herewith 
Please find tear-sheet from the January 1956 
issue of the Steuben News. 

— & member of the Foreign Relations 
committee of the Senate, we thought you 

might be interested in the two editorials, 
€ U. N. Package Deal” and “The Saar 
affirms,” 
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We shall be most happy to have your re- 
action. 
Sincerely yours, 
‘J. H. MEYER, 


Editor in Chief, the Steuben News. 





THE U. N. PACKAGE DEAL 


Notwithstanding the hue and cry from the 
housetops in Washington, New York, and 
elsewhere, it is a pretty well-established fact 
that the United States has suffered a severe 
defeat in the council chambers of the United 
Nations. 

We wanted Japan to be admitted to the 
so-called world organization, but we were 
not realistic enough to pay a price—the ad- 
mission of Outer Mongolia—to achieve our 
aim. On the matter of population and in- 
dustrial might alone, the two countries com- 
pare like a whale to a minnow. Every one 
knows that it was actually Nationalist China 
which rejected the admission of Outer Mon- 
golia. But it stands to reason that energetic 
pressure and blunt talk on the part of the 
United States delegates could have forced 
the Formosa government to come around to 
the thinking of a realistic United States of 
America—and, we are sure, to the judgment 
of all the other delegations of the western 
bloc. 

This time, it was a question of Japan 
against Outer Mongolia. The next time, 
surely, it will be a question of Japan against 
the Peiping regime. Our policymakers in 
Washington and on the East River should 
have learned by now that the price goes 
higher and higher; and Great Britain and 
some others with large commercial interests 
in the East will not move a finger if attempts 
should be made to replace the Formosa dele- 
gates with Peiping delegates. Moreover, the 
Japanese who are badly in need of export 
markets and most eager to come to an un- 
derstanding with both Soviet Russia and 
Communist China, are realistic enough to 
recognize who is in a position to gain admit- 
tance for them—and who is not. This plain 
fact is apt to play a most important part in 
the current peace-treaty negotiations be- 
tween the two countries. 

Let us probe a little deeper and find out 
what else this package deal implies which 
brought another 16 nations into the United 
Nations. 

As far as the United States is concerned, 
we have factually recognized the status quo 
in the east-west division of Europe through 
the admission of such satellite countries as 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, 
notwithstanding our declared policy of “lib- 
erating” Iron Curtain countries. It is true 
that we did not vote for admission, but by 
abstaining, we did not vote against it, 
either—and acquiescence is often the un- 
pardonable sin. 

Let us also keep in mind that certain 
U. N. provisions setting up qualifications for 
membership (however tongue-in-cheek they 
may have been) have been utterly ignored. 
The issue was not even debated; overnight, 
the U. N. has become a body to which all 
nations can be admitted now, be they peace- 
loving or not. Sooner or later, Red China 
is sure to enter the halls of the U. N. under 
the same banner. There seem to be suffi- 
cient votes even now. 

Let us sum up: 

1. It was Soviet Russia taking the initia- 
tive on the compromise deal and it is Soviet 
Russia taking—and getting—the credit for 
it. 

2. The moral standing of the United States 
behind the Iron Curtain has taken a thor- 
ough beating. To those down-trodden peo- 
ples in the East, we must be just big talkers 
and little doers with our talk of liberation. 

8. The people and the government of 
Japan, in their bitter disappointment and 
being very rational beings, will undoubtedly 
reevaluate their policies and endeavor more 
than ever to achieve a working agreement 
with both Soviet Russia and Red China. 
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And in the face of all these developments, 
our own John Foster Dulles who has vacil- 
lated between “massive retaliation” and the 
“Geneva spirit,” has just returned from an- 
other NATO conference with the optimistic 
declaration that the member nations are 
more firmly united than ever before. 

Yes, Mr. Dulles, as long as they get more 
financial help, for military purposes and 
otherwise, from the United States. They 
must have seen too what we have read in 
the papers; that the United States Govern- 
ment is inclined—to put it mildly—to raise 
foreign aid by several billion dollars, which, 
we trust, the American people through their 
elected representatives will utterly reject. 





THE SAAR REAFFIRMS 


Once again, the people of the Saar have re- 
affirmed their allegiance. 

The election of December 18, 1955, for rep- 
resentatives to the Saar Parliament consti- 
tutes a clear-cut victory for the return to the 
German fatherland, about which no one in 
Paris, Washington, or Bonn can quibble. 

Even the party of Johannes Hoffmann, the 
former Premier, has seen the handwriting 
on the wall, and there should be enough 
votes in the new paliament to make the 
necessary constitutional change. 

Let us ever be aware that such a return 
is only in accordance wtih the freely ex- 
pressed will of the people of the Saar and no 
more than an act of justice. And we hope 
that certain papers in this city of New York 
will no longer write of a union. There is no 
union. There is only a reunion. 

Through military power and an act of 
political expediency, of which Washington 
is just as guilty as the other victorious na- 
tions, the Saar was separated from Germany 
as pure and simple war booty. 

It wishes to go back to Germany and no 
conditions whatsoever should be put into the 
way of a speedy reunion. We trust both 
Paris and Washington will realize that. We 
also trust, the Bonn Cabinet will recognize 
the people’s will and not pay a price—any 
price—to France for the return of German 
soil. 

If, for the sake of harmony, certain eco- 
nomic adjustments for the benefit of the 
French Republic are to be made, the time 
for such adjustments is after the reintegra- 
tion of the Saar into the German body 
politic. : 

Unless that is done, the overheated nation- 
alism, upon which our newspapers put so 
much stress, may well break forth again— 
and the blame for any such outbursts would 
have to be put squarely on the shoulders of 
those elements who, in 1945, were respon- 
sible for the rape of the German Saar—in 
violation of that much-abused document, the 
Atlantic Charter. 





Retirement of Roy L. Cochran From 
Bureau of the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 20, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
written by John Jarrell in the Omaha 
World-Herald of January 15, 1956, pay- 
ing a well deserved tribute to Roy L. 
Cochran, an outstanding Nebraskan who 
served three terms as governor of my 
State. Mr. Cochran, an engineer by pro=- 
fession, will complete more than 10 years 
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service in the Bureau of the Budget upon 
his retirement next January 31. He has 
served all levels of government with great 
distinction, and is acknowledged as a na- 
tional authority on development of water 
resources. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CocHRAN WILL ENJoy RETIREMENT—FORMER 

GOVERNOR WiLL Comer Back TO NEBRASKA 


(By John Jarrell) 


On Tuesday, January 31, a tall, straight, 
white-haired man will step briskly from 
Washington’s Shoreham Hotel, disregard the 
line of taxicabs at the curb, and begin walk- 
ing toward the downtown section of the 
Capital. 

Nothing short of a blizzard will prevent 
Robert Leroy Cochran, the 23d Governor of 
Nebraska, from making that 3-mile walk. 

It will be, however, Mr. Cochran's final 
walk between his home and his office in the 
sprawling Bureau of the Budget that lies just 
west of the White House. 

On January 28, Mr. Cochran reaches his 
70th birthday. That makes retirement man- 
Gdatory on the last day of that month. 

But Mr. Cochran sees no reason to make 
it any different than any other day, so he will 
go afoot to work, as usual. Last year, there 
were only 2 days when he considered the 
weather too bad to walk. 

He looks back on 44 years of public service, 
on three continents, with no regrets. 

“I’ve had interesting work and, for the 
most part, satisfying work,” he said. “It has 
been diversified. There has been enough 
foreign service thrown in to make for con- 
trast.” 

No, he said, if he had it to do over again, 
he wouldn't make any major changes. 

BROUGHT UP IN SODDY 


Roy Cochran is a Nebraskan all the way 
through, by birth, inheritance, tradition, and 
choice. Born at Avoca, in Cass County, he 
was taken at the age of 6 by his father and 
stepmother, together with his older brother 
and sister, to a farm near Brady, in Lincoln 
County. He still owns the farm. 

There he lived in a sod house with dirt 
fioor. He attended a one-room school, and 
Jater he rode horseback every day to Brady 
for eighth grade and high-school studies. 
He was the first graduate of the high school 
to attend the University of Nebraska. 

In January 1912, Mr. Cochran went to work 
for the State engineer’s office. Te stayed 
there 20 years, the last 12 as State engineer, 
except for a break in World War I when he 
served as an artillery captain in France. 

As a Democrat, he was elected Governor 
in 1934, 1936, and 1938. 

In 1940, he aspired to the Senate, defeated 
the incumbent Democratic Senator, Edward 
R. Burke, tn the primary, but was himself 
defeated in the general election by the late 
Hugh Butler. 

After he left the Governor’s mansion, he 
went into the service again, as a colonel, 
and was commanding officer at Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo. Then he did a hitch with the 
War Housing Administration, and was trans- 
ferred to UNRRA, attached to the Mediter- 
ranean Theater and serving in North Africa 
and Italy. 

IN BUDGET 10 YEARS 


In October 1945 the late Harold Smith, 
then Director of the Budget, was casting 
about for an engineer to specialize in civil- 
works matters. It was he who brought Mr. 
Cochran into the Federal Government. 

First he was assistant chief of the civil- 
works section. In recent years he has been 
special assistant in the field of water re- 
sources. 

There was a 7-month break in 1947. That 
was when his old friend, Dwight Griswold, 
another former Nebraska governor, asked 
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him to go to Greece with him, as Deputy 
Greek Aid Administrator. 

That, in brief, is the 44-year public career 
of Roy Cochran. 


“NO RUNNING FOR GOVERNOR” 


In Washington there is a saying, “They 
never go back to Pocatello.” That refers to 
the number of men who come to the Capital, 
in Government or in Congress, and never 
return home, even when retirement, the vot- 
ers or a change in administration render 
them jobless. 

Not so Mr. Cochran. He retires January 
31. By February 2, at the latest, he and 
Aileen, his wife, will be en route to Nebraska. 

Their future plans? Not definite. They 
will spend some of their time in Nebraska, 
some in California, some traveling. Perhaps 
even a cruise. 

The Cochrans have a son in Lincoln, Rob- 
ert Leroy Cochran, Jr., and a daughter in 
Oxnard, Calif., Mrs. Lee Grimes. They have 
four grandchildren, too—Robert Lee Grimes, 
9; Douglas Grimes, 7; Diane Grimes, 4; and 
Robert Leroy Cochran 3d, 3. 

As the last consistenly successful Demo- 
crat in Nebraska politics, Roy Cochran has 
received a good many suggestions that he 
reenter politics, perhaps as a candidate for 
governor this year. 

He says he will not. 

“I don’t believe anyone who reaches 3 
score years and 10,” he declared, “should 
undertake a job harder than the one he 
has been performing. And that applies par- 
ticularly to elective office.” 


ENJOYS ENGINEERING WORK 


Around the Budget Bureau, and through 
the various departments of Government and 
Congress as well, Mr. Cochran has achieved 
quite a reputation for the close scrutiny he 
gives civil works projects that cross his desk. 

Before he will give them a favorable rec- 
ommendation, he insists that economic feas- 
ibility be shown. In the case of power and 
irrigation projects, he demands financial 
feasibility be guaranteed. 

“These giant projects in the Pacific North- 
west, in the Missouri Valley, in New Eng- 
land, all over the country, run into billions 
and billions of dollars,” he said. “It seems 
to me important that we point out just 
what will be the costs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and whether financial feasibility 
is present.” 

Mr. Cochran admits he gets gratification 
from the fact that he began his career in 
public life as an engineer, at the practicing 
level, and that he is ending his career as 
an engineer, at the analytical level. 


ON THE ECONOMICAL SIDE 


He believes he stepped out of character 
when he ran for the United States Senate. 
That is because State politics, during his 
6 years as governor, were in direct contrast 
to national politics, in the spending area. 

Mr. Cochran, a Democrat, was an econ- 
omy governor, ran a taut administration, 
moneywise, holding down taxes and keeping 
spending low. The national Democratic ad- 

ninistration, at the same time, under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, was setting new spending 
records and running deeper into debt. 

It was “not too pleasant an experience,” 
he says, to be running for national office on 
a national ticket with which he was in fun- 
Gamental disagreement on fiscal matters. 


His 6 years as governor were very satisfy- 
ing. 

He looks back with particular satisfaction 
on the economy and road-building phases 
of his administration, with roads built on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

“I was Governor and no longer State 
engineer,” he recalled. “But I had been 
State engineer for a dozen years, and a good 
many road delegations still called on me.” 

Twice he was chairman of the Governors 
Conference and president of the Council of 
State Governors. 


January 


Last time the Cochran name appeareg ae 
a ballot, he won handily. That was for 4 
post on the board of governors of the Ne. 
braska Society of Washington. He Served 2 
years as president of the society, 


READING AND TRAVEL 


Mr. Cochran is looking forward to Visiting 
the old family farm near Brady, and another 
near Scottsbluff which he purchased befor, 
World War I. 

Edwin Hoagland has rented the 200-acre 
Brady farm from him for 25 years, and J, A 
Anderson rents the 160-acre Scottsbluff farm 
and has for 32 years. He has never had 4 
written contract with either man. 

The former Governor does not expect to 
be bored when he has no office to visit every 
day. 

“I expect to catch up on some reading 
I haven’t had time to do,” he said. “And we 
like television. And we like to play bridge 
and canasta. And we love to travel.” 

He and Mrs. Cochran had been what he 
termed “indifferent” bridge players. About 
3 years ago they began taking lessons, 

“Now,” he said, “we piay with more in. 
terest to ourselves and perhaps, create less 
disaffection among those we play with.” 

He and Mrs. Cochran share driving chores, 
an hour at a time, when crossing the country, 

She also shares his enthusiasm for walk. 
ing. In Washington, they take long walks 
each weekend in Rock Creek Park. 

Roy Cochran leaves public life for retire. 
ment with no regrets, no recriminations, 
He served in Washington under 2 Demo- 
cratic Presidents and 1 Republican, without 
trace of partisanship, but in the interests 
of what he considered good economy and 
good government. 

“I’m glad I’ve been in public office,” he 
said, “and I’m glad I don’t feel that just 
because I have been, I must continue to be. 
I’m glad I don’t have it in my blood to the 
extent that I’ve observed it in others.” 

He sounds like a man who is going to 
enjoy retirement. 


Farm Conditions in North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 20, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letier 
written to me by Anton Novak, Sr., of 
Williston, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcOR), 
as follows: 

WIrulstTon, N. DaK., December 28, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I just want to tell you that 
I butchered a 4-year-old fat cow. I mean 4 
fat cow that dressed 808 pounds with head. 
tongue, feet, and liver off and I received 
$1.54 for the hide and had a pair of shoes 
half-soled, no heels fixed, just half-soled, 
and paid $2.52 to get them fixed. It just 
does not add up. I wonder what's going t0 
happen. Just keep up the good work you 
are doing and the fight you put on. We are 
watching you. I would like to have & copy 
of Ike’s preelection speech that he made 
at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., or Kasson, Minn., and 
that Benson are sure a joke. 

Yours truly, 
ANTON Novak, SI. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


Ridgway Had His Day in Court 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


_SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, Gen- 
wnt Rideway's first article in the Sat- 


Post is merely raking over 
as some of our oldtimers 


d to say, “threshing old straw.” 
oe general, for whom I have great 


have so stated publicly, 


his objection to cuts in the 
army strength to his superiors, both 


military and civilian. They did not con- 


cur in his views. 


He made his views 


known to committees of Congress, both 
House and Senate. They did not con- 


cur. 
During the 


debate in the House of 


Representatives on the fiscal 1955 and 
1956 military budget, his words were re- 
peated time after time. Amendments 


were offered to restore the cuts. 


These 


were voted down. 
The 1955 military budget presented 
by the Appropriations Military Subcom- 


mittee, with 


Representative WHIGGLES- 


wortH, Republican, Massachusetts, as 
chairman, after these open debates, was 
passed unanimously 378 to 0. The 1956 


budget, with 


Representative MAHON, 


Democrat, Texas, presiding, passed 382 


to 0. 
Mr. VINSON, 


of Georgia, chairman of 


the Armed Services Committee, after 
hearing General Ridgway, said, on the 
flor of the House, that he approved the 
action of the President in recommending 
these reductions. 

Never at any time before the House 
Military Appropriations Subcommittee, 
of which I am a member, did General 
Ridgway express surprise or shock at 
President Eisenhower’s 1955 message. 
He did express his disagreement, to both 
the sums and strength authorized for 


the Army. 


Of course, as he said, as Army Chief of 
Staff, he never took the cost or our eco- 
nomic situation into consideration, but 
President Eisenhower had to; Secretary 
Wilson had to; our committee had to; 


and Congress 
much money 


had to. There is just so 
available each year. We 


must not destroy ourselves by the con- 
suming fires of inflation. That would 


tickle Russia 
already Red. 


pink if Russia were not 
Our economy, as well as 


our defense, mut be kept sound. 

Worthy of your reading, or re-reading 
is the editorial appearing in the Wash- 
Inston Star of January 18, 1956, which 


follows: 


A SoLpIER GOES ASTRAY 


= one who has even a casual acquaint- 
ance with General Ridgway would think of 


questioning his 


sincerity of purpose. More- 


“ic he is a fine soldier—a dedicated officer 
0 whom the security of his country comes 


first, last, and 


always. 


It is too bad that he 


bc not stick to his field in the first of a 
"es of articles he has written for the Sat- 
Uday Evening Post. 


the 


lons tn this 





General Ridgway is competent to speak on 
Subject of national security. His opin- 
area are not necessarily conclu- 
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sive, but they are entitled to great respect. 
We had better listen when, speaking as a 
professional military man, he says that our 
current defense policies are endangering the 
safety of our country. It is also necessary, 
however, to keep in mind the limitations 
under which General Ridgway testifies. He 
concedes this himself in these words: 

“As Chief of Staff of the Army and as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it was 
my duty and obligation to advise the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the National Security Coun- 
cil, and the President on military matters. 
This advice should be based on my honest, 
fearless, objective estimate of what the Army 
needed to serve the national interest, and it 
should have no reference to the impact my 
recommendations might have on the national 
economy, on domestic politics, nor on admin- 
istration policy at any particular time.” 

This is a correct statement, and it would 
have been better if General Ridgway, in his 
magazine piece, had confined himself to mili- 
tary advice. For that is the field in which 
he is competent and in which his responsi- 
bility lies. But a President cannot ignore, 
as General Ridgway could, the impact of 
military recommendations on the national 
economy, politics, and policy. A President 
has to look at the whole picture and form 
his judgments accordingly. 

In writing for the Saturday Evening Post, 
General Ridgway has not stuck to the single- 
minded duty which he laid upon himself as 
Army Chief of Staff. Unfortunately, he has 
strayed into the realm of politics. And the 
effect is to impugn, by implication, the good 
faith and the integrity of the President. 

The release of advance copies of the article 
led to a Senate debate. Democratic Senator 
SYMINGTON said that the Ridgway article in 
effect ‘says that the security of the Nation is 
being thrown into the market place, to be 
traded for political advantage.” Other 
Democrats, without mentioning that Gen- 
eral Ridgway had also been severely critical 
of the Truman administration, chimedin. In 
all fairness, however, it must be said that 
the inferences drawn up by the Democratic 
Senators were justified by the things General 
Ridgway wrote. 

Thus, a statement by a distinguished 
soldier, which might have contributed to in- 
telligent debate of a vitally important ques- 
tion, feeds the fires of political controversy, 
at a very low level. And it will be a self-de- 
feating thing. For the effect of all this is 
to accuse President Eisenhower and Defense 
Secretary Wilson, not of being mistaken in 
their judgment, but of selling the country 
short for the sake of votes. We do not believe 
this, and the people will not believe it. 





Attitude and Procedures of the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions—Correction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 20, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, some 
time before the Congress adjourned last 
year, I put into the Recorp an article 
dealing with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, particulary re- 
lating to credit unions. I find I was 
misinformed, and I think I owe it to the 
Senate to ask unanimous consent to 
have printed an article correcting the 
statement made at that time, together 
with a letter written to me on the sub- 
ject, dated August 15, 1955. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
SocraL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
BuREAU OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS, 
Washington, D.C., August 15, 1955. 
Hon. Wim.11am LANGER. 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR SENATOR LANGER: The CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Appendix of July 25, 1955, contains 
an extension of your remarks Attitude and 
Procedures of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions comprised of a letter you received 
from the North Dakota Credit Union League 
dated July 21, 1955, as well as an article pub- 
lished in the Flint Weekly Review of July 14, 
1955. 

Inasmuch as the Flint Weekly Review arti- 
cle made reference to ‘‘wholly false accusa- 
tions made against the Ford Rouge Federal 
Credit Union,” I thought you would be inter- 
ested tn the attached photostatic copy of the 
Detroit Free Press article of July 28, 1955, 
which indicates the action of the Federal 
grand jury on July 27 with respect to that 
case. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. DEANE GANNON, 
Director. 





{From the Detroit Free Press of July 28, 1955] 


Srx Forp Crepir-UNIoN AIDES INDICTED—MIs- 
USE OF FUNDS ALLEGED—ACTION SEQUEL TO 
$53,000 SHORTAGE 


Six men were indicted Wednesday on 
charges of misuse of funds of the Ford Rouge 
Employees Federal Credit Union. 

Four other persons were named as co- 
conspirators but not defendants. 

Six indictments were returned by a grand 
jury before Federal Judge Arthur A. Koscin- 
ski. 

Ronald L. Greenberg and Willis Ward, as- 
sistant United States district attorneys who 
presented the Government’s case to the 
grand jury, said the defendants will be ar- 
raigned Tuesday. 

Each count carries a maximum penalty of 
5 years’ imprisonment and $5,000 fine. 

Robert Vezzosi, Dearborn councilman and 
former treasurer of the credit union, was 
named a defendant in five indictments. He 
is charged with a total of six counts. 

Other defendants and their addresses and 
identifications as given by the Government: 

Arthur M. Bowman, of 1966 W. Boston, the 
organization’s attorney. 

Guisino Caprara, of 6552 Thiesen, Dear- 
born, former supervisor of cashiers. 

Charles H. Thompson, of 2014 Highland, 
former chief cashier. 

Franklin Lohmes, of 22431 Beech, Dear- 
born, present credit manager. 

Giulo DeSantis, of 3305 Edsel, Deadborn, 
part owner of Canton Bar, 39651 Michigan, 
Canton township. 

Named as coconspirators were Vezzosi’s 
mother, Theresa, of 6050 Appoline, Dearborn; 
Clifford Steele, of 3616 Moore, Inkster; R. 
Reid Crum, of 24061 Calvin, Dearborn, iden- 
tified as a partner with Vezzosi in the Re- 
search Electronics Co. in Plymouth, and Le- 
roy Folks, of 518 Frazier, River Rouge. 

The credit union whose members belong 
to Ford local 600, UAW (CIO), was rocked by 
a@ scandal last March when a $53,000 shortage 
was reportedly uncovered. 

The organization was closed briefly by the 
Federal Bureau of Credit Unions and a new 
staff of officers was chosen. 

Vezzosi and Thompson were indicted last 
March, Vezzosi on a charge of misrepresent- 
ing the financial condition of the credit 
union and Thompson on a charge of em- 
bezzling $53,000. 

Edmour Bertrand, former owner of the 
Crystal Bar, Lawton and Grand River, was in- 
dicted then on charge of aiding Thompson 
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in the embezzlement. Bertrand was not 
named in Wednesday’s indictments. 

The indictments contained these various 
charges: 

The Vezzosi obtained a $30,000 loan s0 
Caprara could purchase the Canton Bar, al- 
though he had no security, and that Mrs. 
Vezzosi and DeSantis were partners with 
Caprara in the bar. 

That Vezzosi and DeSantis participated in 
a check-kiting scheme for paying off the 
loan. 

That Vezzosi obtained a $7,300 loan from 
the credit union for Crum to cover liabilities 
of the Research Electronics Co. 

That Lohmes and Thompson, aided by 
Vezzosi, obtained credit-union loans of $450 
and $400, respectively, to cover teller short- 
ages. 

That these loans were repaid from money 
obtained by Lohmes and Thompson by pad- 
ding expense accounts. 

That Bowman, although ineligible for 
loan, had Steele, a Ford worker, borrow $10,- 
800 for him. Steele allegedly got $500 for 
his role. 

That Bowman arranged a $37,379 loan s0 
Folks could buy a roller rink and that Bow- 
man was paid $2,000 by Folks. 

That Bowman kept $5,282 of the loan to 
Folks and used the money to cover his pur- 
chase of a convalescent home at 1876 East 
Grand boulevard. 


General Ridgway’s Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks, I request that the attached edi- 
torial entitled ‘““General Ridgway’s Bat- 
tle,” which was carried in the January 
19, 1956, issue of the Washington Post, 
be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD: 

GENERAL RIDGWAY'S BATTLE 


Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway has raised two 
sobering issues of national policy in his 
pointed article in the Saturday Evening 
Post. The first concerns procedures for han- 
dling military peniaamatiaadione to the ad- 
ministration. Is it proper that an Army 
Chief of Staff be muzzled and his views mis- 
represented in an effort to give the appear- 
fnee of unanimity? The second concerns the 
reductions in Army manpower in relation to 
a balanced defense. Are we relying so heav- 
ily on nuclear weapons that we would be 
forced to drop the first bomb for want of 
other means to fight a limited war? 

It is no secret that General Ridgway was 
in disfavor with some administration officials 
before his retirement last summer. The Gen- 
€ral was outspoken and blunt in his opposi- 
tion to cuts which he thought impaired 
the Army’s capability to fulfill American 
commitments. President Eisenhower once 
termed his views “parochial”; and there may 
have been good reason for others to disagree 
with him. Nevertheless, it is a shock to read 
General Ridgway’s emphatic contradiction of 
the statement in Mr. Eisenhower's 1954 state 
of the Union message that the new military 
program had been “unanimously recom- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” Gen- 
eral Ridgway makes it clear that he did not 
egree. He regarded his function as that of 
giving military advice uninfiuenced by budg- 
etary considerations or “the advantage to be 
gained in the field of domestic politics by a 
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drastic reduction in military expenditures”; 
and he regarded the 1956 budget as a 
directed verdict. Evidently the President 
was misinformed about General Ridgway’s 
views, and the finger points to Defense Sec- 
retary Wilson. 

There is an equally strong indictment of 
Mr. Wilson in the use of the “confidential” 
label to bottle up General Ridgway’s final 
report, This report, which was critical of 
the inadequate military capacity to cope 
with limited wars, went to Secretary Wilson 
@s an unclassified document. Yet it was 
returned with the request that it be classified 
confidential, and it was pigeonholed un- 
til someone leaked the contents. This 
amounted to a prime abuse of the military 
classification system to suppress information 
that was merely embarrassing and had no 
direct relation to security. It is precisely 
this sort of thing that justifies the con- 
tinuing protests against the Pentagon 
stranglehold on information. : 

On the substantive issue of whether 
budgetary cuts have injured the defense 
posture, it is difficult to have an objective 
judgment. Although an Army command- 
er’s devotion to the national interest may 
be unquestioned, he still may think in one- 
service terms and not have a sound overall 
appraisal. Because there is not enough 

noney to satisfy all services compromises 
must be made. This newspaper, neverthe- 
less, is inclined to agree with General Ridg- 
way that the emphasis on saving money 
through an all-atomic strategy could lead 
to a situation in which the country would 
be able to deter so-called brush fires only at 
the risk of general war. It is significant that 
General Ridgway is the man who bucked 
the other members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and who ultimately was upheld by 
the President, in opposing the kind of atomic 
countermeasure on Quemoy and Matsu that 
Secretary Dulles has skipped over so blithely. 

The question of disagreements among 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and of 
economic considerations in the military 
budget, is one the Nation has faced many 
times before. Ultimately the decision has 
to be made by civilians on the most balanced 
advice. Once the decision is made, it is the 
job of military officials to go along loyally or 
request reassignment; the country cannot 
tolerate the kind of end runs of the sort 
conducted in the past in efforts to change 
policy. But none of these considerations is 
warrant for misrepresentation of views. 
Surely Congress is entitled to know, on de- 
mand, the honest feelings of a military chief 
who disagrees. Perhaps the major fault 
lies in the insistence on buttressing decisions 
with “unanimity” whether or not it actually 
exists. 


Whose Farm Prices? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 19, 1956: 

WHOSE FARM PRICES? 

In his speech at St. Paul former President 
Truman declared that Secretary Benson 
didn’t “inherit” the farm problem, but that 
Mr. Benson and the President “made it them- 
selves.” 

It is true that wholesale farm prices have 
declined in this country from about 99 at 
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the end of 1952 to 84 at the end of 
ber 1955, or about 15 points. But this js 
no means the whole story. For those 7 
are interested in the whole recorg jt a 
be noted that farm prices declineq 18 Doin, 
in the last 21 months of Mr. Truman; “ 
administration. ’ 
As for Mr. Truman's proposal that Wey 
turn to 90 percent of parity price supper 
it may be worth observing that, of the tate 
decline of 33 points in farm prices tins 
early 1951, 27 points were accounted {q ;, 
the era of high, rigid price supports, 


Noven, 


Passamaquoddy Tidal-Power Project 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Wha 
House on the State of the Union had unde 
consideration Senate Joint Resolution 12, t 
request the Secretary of State to arrange fy 
the International Joint Commission, Unite 
States and Canada, to conduct a survey of 
the proposed Passamaquoddy tidal-pow: 
project, and for other purposes. 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, the 
platitudes of the recent state of the 
Union message this year would remind 
one of the days of the New Deal. Ian 
more than happy that the administra. 
tion is going along with Passamaguoddy 
because of the fact this was originally 
a New Deal measure. This was consit- 
ered during the great depression and 
was the first real public project in th 
Nation. 

As we look back over 25 years, the rea 
son it was not completed was due to the 
fact it was laughed at, it was ridiculed, 
it was condemned, not only by the Re 
publicans of Maine but by the Repub- 
licans of the entire Nation. I am happy 
to see here a united Republican front 
asking for Passamaquoddy. Iam happy 
that they are assisting in cooperating 
with Governor Muskie who has been 
down here recently, who has seen tht 
Speaker and the majority leader, wh 
has used his prestige and influence on the 
members of the Rules Committee to gti 
a quick hearing on this measure so that 
it may be promptly considered by th 
House. 

I am glad that we from the northeast 
part of the United States are workilt 
in harmony now, all in favor of this bil 
There is no question in my mind bu 
what it is going to be of great benefit 
New England as a whole. We need matt 
power, we need cheap power. Weare 
aware of the economic situation thal 
now exists in New England. So I a 
the Members of this House to go alon 
with the united efforts of all the Mem 
bers from New England. Again I sa 
that the cooperation showing what goo 
can be done by Governor Muskie comils 
down here working and cooperating wit! 
the Republican Members from Mailt 
has been of inestimable benefit. I 
therefore certain this joint resolv 
Will be passed promptly. 
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Resolution Passed by the National Leg- 
islative Assembly of the Republic of 
Panama Conveying Best Wishes for the 
Fullest Success of the 1956 Session of 


the 84th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I desire to have printed a resolu- 
tio passed by the National Legislative 
Assembly of the Republic of Panama 
conveying cordial greetings to the Con- 
gress and the people of the United States 
and to the leaders of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties of this Nation. 

This is a most generous gesture on 
the part of the Republic of Panama, 
which is a proud and a friendly nation. 
The people of Panama have been friend- 
ly to, and have stood by, the United 
States in peace and in war. I know that 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will appreciate this further 
evidence of the friendship and the faith 
the people of Panama have in the Con- 
gress of the United States and the peo- 
ple who compose it. 

Let me say for myself that I deeply 
appreciate this significant gesture made 
to us by the people of this great nation. 

The resolution follows: 

To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

As members of the National Legislative 
Assembly of the Republic of Panama, it 
gives us great pleasure to convey on behalf 
of the people and the Government of Pana- 
ma, cordial greetings to the Congress and 
the people of the United States and to the 
great leaders of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties of this Nation. But this pleas- 
ure is greater when we realize the fact that 
our visit to this historical capital may con- 
tribute to the closest understanding and ef- 
fective unity of ideals between our two 
countries. 

There is a long established tradition of 
cooperation among the legislative bodies of 
the Americas to preserve the principles of 
Western Christianity and the most vital in- 
terests of their peoples. Let us remember 
that when the Virginia Legislature convened 
on May 1769, several resolutions defending 
the fundamental human rights of the in- 
habitants of the American Colonies were 
adopted and, with the votes of Washington 
and Jefferson, another resolution was passed 
ordering to send a copy of these resolutions 
to every legislative body on the Continent. 
This democratic lesson has been learned and 
Will always be remembered. 

We feel that the close ties of friendship 

tween our two countries grow stronger day 
by day. The joint statement of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of the United States 
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and President Harmodio Arias, of Panama, 
issued in the fall of 1933, was an eloquent 
demonstration of these feelings. Then and 
there the lines of a policy of cooperation 
were established and it was recognized that 
Panama, as a sovereign power, is entitled to 
the commercial advantages inherent to her 
strategic geographical position. 

These basic principles found expression in 
the General Treaty of Friendship and Co- 
operation of 1936, in which the 2 countries 
reaffirmed their willingness to cooperate for 
the purpose of insuring the full and perpet- 
ual enjoyment of the benefits of all kinds 
which the canal should afford the 2 na- 
tions that made possible its construction. 
However, there still was much to be done by 
men of good will in both countries. 

Thus, 20 years later President José An- 
tonio Remon of Panama met in the fall of 
1953 with President Dwight Eisenhower, an 
outstanding leader of mankind. At the 
White House the two presidents considered 
some aspects of the relations existing be- 
tween their countries. As a result of the 
presidential conference, they reiterated, in 
a joint statement, the basic principles set 
forth by our governments in 1933 and 1936. 
They agreed further that such basic princi- 
ples should have as a consequence the adop- 
tion of measures tending to make them more 
effective, such as enabling the commerce and 
industry of Panama to take advantage of the 
market offered by the Canal Zone and by the 
ships transiting the canal. 

President Eisenhower and the Panama 
president equally agreed that the principle 
of equality of opportunity and treatment 
must have full effect in regard to the citizens 
of Panama and the United States employed 
in the Canal Zone. They recognized also the 
advisability of giving due consideration, in 
the cases of lands granted in the past for 
canal purposes which are no longer needed 
for such purposes in order that arrangements 
may be agreed upon for the return of those 
lands to the Republic of Panama. 

Upon the basis of the principle of sover- 
eign equality of the States, negotiations to 
reach a new treaty between the United States 
and Panama were started in Washington, as a 
good example to mankind that here in the 
Americas the United States and her sister 
Republics constitute a brotherhood of na- 
tions, large and small, but by no means a 
satellite system of the sort that has developed 
elsewhere in the world. 

These considerations led the representa- 
tives of the United States and the Republic 
of Panama to sign on January 25, 1955, a 
Treaty of Mutual Understanding and Coop- 
eration and a Memorandum of Understand- 
ings Reached, whose exchange of ratifications 
took place on August 23, 1955. 

In those instruments several important ob- 
ligations were mutually undertaken. It was 
agreed, among other provisions, that the 
United States would request the United 
States Congress to enact legislation provid- 
ing for all United States and Panamanian 
employees in the Canal Zone, equality of op- 
portunity and treatment, the establishment 
of a single basic wage scale and the uniform 
application of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act; and that the United States would re- 
quest the United States Congress to author- 
ize the construction of a bridge across the 
canal at Balboa, and the return to Panama 
of certain lands not required for canal pur- 
poses. 






Within the inter-American system Pans 
ama has gaind a relevant place in history. 
It was in the Panamanian Isthmus of Darien, 
in the city of Santa Maria la Antigua, the 
oldest settlement on this continent, where in 
1510 the first municipal legislative body of 
this hemisphere was elected by popular vote. 
The Royal Audience of Panama in 1535 ex- 
tended its jurisdiction from Cape Gracia a 
Dios to Cape Horn. More than a century ago 
Panama became the repository of the ideals 
of the great liberator Simdén Bolivar. He 
chose the capital of the isthmus as the site 
of the Congress of 1826, which was the cradle 
of Pan Americanism. 

Bolivar tried to find a common meeting 
ground for the Americas at the Isthmus of 
Panama; and it has been said that the Canal 
which united the waters of two oceans by 
cleaving the lands of the continent has be- 
come a means of fulfilling that hope. In- 
deed, it is very significant that the first 
meeting of consultation of American for- 
eign ministers was held in Panama City 
in 1939, where practical effect was given to 
the doctrine of the common defense of this 
hemisphere. 

The American Continent is united by 
strong ties of political and ideological soli- 
darity. Within this admirable union Pan- 
ama and the United States are partners par 
excellence, due to the unique nature of their 
relationship. The effective understanding 
and cooperation between such special part- 
ners is particularly important as it reflects 
upon the entire framework of continental 
solidarity. 

This ideological association has been loy- 
ally maintained in theory and practice. 
During the last war we contributed with 
Panamanian vessels to the victory of the 
United Nations. We have opposed from the 
outset every attempt to spread to this hemi- 
sphere the harmful effects of the Commu- 
nist doctrine and will cooperate in every 
way possible to defeat the plans for world 
domination of the Communist fanatics. 

Panama is perhaps one of the few mer- 
chant marine powers which in 1951 prohib- 
ited her vessels to carry on trade with the 
aggressor countries of Communist China 
and North Korea. We have done so because 
we sincerely believe in the good neighbor- 
liness and partnership among the American 
Republics; because we do believe in the out- 
standing record of championship of liberty 
for everybody attained by the United States, 
and in the principles of international de- 
cency, of international law and of Western 
Christian civilization which are the ground- 
work of the inter-American system. 

One of the great leaders of your country 
has expressed in fine words that we have 
been able to achieve in this hemisphere a 
unity of nations heretofore unknown, by 
holding fast to the doctrine that the rights 
of all nations, great and small, must be 
respected and that the problems of any na- 
tion in our group may be laid before the 
others in the certainty that there will be a 
friendly hearing and sympathetic help to- 
ward a constructive result with Justice ever 
in mind. 

We are happy on this occasion to pay per=- 
sonal tribute to the Senate of the United 
States which ratified the Eisenhower-Remon 
Treaty. But we are even more happy be- 
cause of the fact that the legislation to 
implement said treaty, which is to be sub- 
mitted to the United States Congress, will 
merit the consideration of this august body. 
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In this connection we wish to express our 
deep confidence and the confidence of the 
Panamanian people in the high sprit of 
statesmanship and Americanism of the ladies 
and gentlemen in both Houses of Congress. 
The adoption of this legislation not only 
will be particularly welcomed to the people 
of Panama and of the Americas, but also 
will serve as an excellent instrument to 
strengthen the inter-American system of 
continental solidarity. 

It is a great honor for us to present to 
you, at this moment, a resolution of the 
Panama Legislative Assembly, conveying its 
best wishes for the fullest success of the 1956 
session of the 84th Congress of the United 
States of America. 

Max HEURTEMATTE, 

President of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Panama. 

INOCENCIO GALINDO, 
Assemblyman. 

JORGE E. ILLUECA, 
Assemblyman. 

WASHINGTON, January 18, 1956. 


An Emergency United States School 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding the following editorial from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of January 13, 
1956, on the President’s school aid pro- 
gram: 

AN EMERGENCY UNITED STATES SCHOOL 

PROGRAM 


President Eisenhower’s request for con- 
gressional action on a 5-year, $2 billion Fed- 
eral school program points up two vital 
aspects of the crisis in the Nation’s educa- 
tional system. 

One is that shortage of educational facili- 
ties for our children—due to a wartime lag 
in construction combined with a soaring 
birth rate—poses a national problem de- 
manding prompt action if we are not to pay 
a heavy price tomorrow for failing to edu- 
cate our children today. 

The other is that providing proper school- 
ing for our children is and should remain a 
local responsibility—but nrany communities, 
to their shame, have avoided it. 

Because any failure to give our children 
proper educational opportunitjes can weaken 
the Nation, the President proposes that the 
Federal Government take unprecedented ac- 
tion to alleviate the shortage of public 
school classrooms which has denied schooling 
to some, and subjected millions of children 
to overcrowding. 

Major part of the program is @ proposal 
that the Federal Government provide a to- 
tal of $1,250,000,000 over the next 5 years 
to aid in the construction of new public 
schools and additional classrooms. “Aid” is 
the key word, for Mr. Eisenhower insists that 
any sums granted by the Federal Govern- 
ment be matched by the States. 

To complement this system of grants, the 
Federal Government also would purchase— 
up to a total of $750 million—local school 
construction bonds where the local district 
cannot sell them in private markets at rea- 
sonable rates. 

Need would be the basis for the grants. 
In a way this would penalize communities 
which have acted on their own to build their 
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own schools. But the President suggests a 
formula for denying aid to States or com- 
munities which have the resources to build 
schools, but have simply failed to use them. 

There is no question that this program or 
any like it, if passed by Congress, would put 
the Federal Government into the business of 
helping to pay for public schools which, up 
to now, has been a local responsibility. But 
the President feels that the need calls for 
drastic temporary measures, and statistics 
on the lack of classrooms back him up. 

There is ample evidence, however, that Mr. 
Eisenhower has not shifted his ground on 
the imperative need for local communities 
to handle their own problems, in this and 
many other fields. 

The requirement for matching contribu- 
tions by the States is one provision he recom- 
mends to insure local action. Another is his 
request that any legislation contain safe- 
guards against the danger that Federal aid 
will diminish local control of education. 

Most important is the time limit. Mr. 
Eisenhower emphasizes that current and re- 
placement needs for public school class- 
rooms in general are being met. The 5-year 
program is to catch up with the war and 
postwar backlog of needs. After that is done, 
the Federal Government would step out of 
the school picture. 

We hope that is the way it works out. For 
essential though it may be at this time, the 
Federal aid-to-schools plans demonstrate 
once more the way the Federal Government 
moves in when local communities fail to 
meet their own problems. And once the Fed- 
eral Government has started to handle local 
problems—and to pay the bills—it is far too 
easy for the local communities to let down. 

If this program goes through, it may give 
hard-pressed communities a chance to catch 
up on their job of schooling their children. 
It should spur local efforts to get more, bet- 
ter-trained and better-paid teachers—surely 
as important as school buildings. 

Above all, if it is to be successful, it ought 
to strengthen the willingness of people in 
every State and local community to meet 
their own school responsibilities once the 
emergency is over. 


To Run or Not To Run 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
January 20, 1956: 

To Run or Not To Run 


If one political fact emerges clearly from 
the President’s press conference, it is that 
Mr. Eisenhower has not yet finally decided 
whether he will run for re-election. All 
other conclusions which may be drawn are 
guesswork. 

It ought to be said, however, that Mr. 
Eisenhower discussed his future with un- 
precedented candor. Certainly no other 
President ever dealt with the intimate ques- 
tion of his own physical well-being in such 
a detached, forthright and objective fashion, 

He began by reading a telegram in which 
he acknowledged the entry of his name in 
the New Hampshire primary. He said that 
he had no objection, but that he wanted to 
make it clear that this implied no final 
decision on the second-term question. “I 
hope,” he added, “that all who vote in the 


January 9 


Republican primaries in 1956 wil] Carefy)) 
weigh all the possibilities and personalit 
that may be involved.” In this, he seems 
be urging Republicans not to vote for him ip 
any primary in the belief that he Neves, 
sarily would be the candidate in Novembe 
Then came this paragraph: ' 

“It would be idle to pretend that my health 
can be wholly restored to the excellent State 
in which the doctors believed it to be in mid. 
September. At the same time, my Aoctors 
report to me that the progress I am makin 
toward a reasonable level of strength ig no. 
mal and satisfactory. My future life Must 
be carefully regulated to avoid EXCessiye 
fatigue. My reasons for obedience to the 
medical authorities are not solely persong 
I must obey them out of respect for the rm. 
sponsibilities I carry.” 

It is hard to see how the President coy, 
have spoken more candidly. For, by plain 
implication, he is saying to those who will 
vote in the primaries that he may not mp, 
He is also saying that if he does decide tp 
run, and is elected, he will embark on 3 
second term in less than complete health 
and that his activities would have to & 
carefully regulated to avoid excessive fatigue, 

A President who will say this in advance 
of the first primary can be trusted when he 
goes on to give assurance that his final de 
cision will be based, not on some personal 
or partisan motive, but on what he believes 
to be best for the country. 


Management Study Lauds Efficiency of 
Catholic Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am priv. 
ileged to insert into the ReEcorp an article 
appearing in today’s issue of the New 
York Times regarding the report of the 
American Institute of Management gir- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church the 
highest administrative efficiency rating 
of all nonprofit organizations. Similar 
articles are being published also in other 
newspapers about this report. 

In our struggle against the spread of 
communism, and in all our aid programs, 
we should take advantage of the facili- 
ties offered to us by such a benevolent 
organization which has successfully pe- 
etrated the Iron Curtain and continues 
to keep aloft the hopes of all men aspll- 
ing to live in freedom and dignity. 

No other organization within the area 
our knowledge or experience does so much 
with so little— 


The report says about the Catholit 
Church. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this article 
to the attention of all my colleagues. i 
is published in the New York Times, Jal- 
uary 23, 1956, and reads as follows: 
CaTHoLic CHURCH HELD EFFICIENT—STU! 

Gives It H1GH RATING FOR EXCELLENT PRaC 

TICES IN MANAGING AFFAIRS—FINDING 

WoRLDWIDE—AMERICAN INSTITUTE TH? 

Mave SurvVEY CITES COOPERATION OF VAT 

CAN OFFICIALS 

(By George Dugan) 

The Roman Catholic Church got an A ye 

terday for administrative efficiency. 








of 


1956 
tts numerical grade was 88, but since 75 is 
sidered excellent and the Standard Oil 
cons any of New Jersey was at the top of the 
Senn ninety-plus, the church’s mark was 
aa in the cum laude category. 
jus rating was awarded by the American 
Institute of Management in what is be- 
lieved to be the first management audit ever 
made of the church. 

At a press preview of the audit, Jackson 
Martindell, institute president, said that no 
other nonprofit organization had been rated 
so high. - 

He said the purpose of the institute was to 
improve management practices all over the 
world by methods of comparative appraisal. 
A nonprofit body, it has a membership of 
15,000 persons, including 5,000 presidents of 
large corporations. 5 : 

Mr. Martindell said his purpose in conduct- 
ing the church survey was to create a docu- 
ment that might become a landmark in re- 
ligious sociology. The 26-page printed bro- 
chure will be expanded into a book to be 
published next fall by Harper & Bros. 

NO DOGMA INVOLVED 

He emphasized that the audit had nothing 
to do with dogma. 

Mr. Martindell said Vatican officials were 
astounded when they heard of the project, 
but the church has not refused a single re- 
quest. He added that the Vatican library 
was opened to his researchers for 2 months 
last summer. 

Mr. Martindell volunteered the informa- 
tion that he was not a Catholic and had no 
intention of being one. He said that his 
interest in religious organizations began in 
1940. Later, after a personal audience with 
Pope Pius XII, he asserted that he felt it was 
his duty to know more about Catholicism. 

Last year, the Institute made a study of 
the American Baptist Convention but did 
not release any ratings to the general public. 

Two Jesuit priests attended the press pre- 
view. One of them, the Reverend Joseph T. 
Clark, of Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y., 
hailed the audit as simply tremendous and 
said that while the Catholic Church was 
“divinely founded and guided, it operates 
through human beings.” 

The Reverend Robert A. Graham, an asso- 
clate editor of the Jesuit weekly magazine 
America, will pay tribute editorially in the 
January issue to the “obviously fairminded 
approach of the institute’s report.” 

“Some things are said that are not com- 
plimentary to the church or flattering to its 
leaders.” Father Graham’s editorial will de- 
clare. “On the other hand, sincere praise 
is given grudgingly where it seems to be de- 
served. Bigots will find ample material on 
which to sharpen their knives. But the 
effort, time, and money (reportedly $100,090) 
employed to dig out the material on which 
the evaluation is based should be sufficient 
of @ guarantee of a generally solid work.” 

DETAILS OF EVALUATION 

The following management evaluation 

table, which appeared on the front page of 


es study, was compiled on a point 
asis; 


Ea la ce 


















Ont! Mini- 
pti- mum is 
mum | for excel-| Rating 
lence 
a : —_— 
Social function. ...........-] 1,000 780 1,000 
Growth ition structure... 800 800 = 
Member yaa litics. .------- 500 375 75 
M embers p analysis___...- 1, 300 978 4100 
Fiewt program. ....- 800 600 650 
Truster anne 800 600 700 
ustee amalysis........ i 800 @00 “4 
Operating efticiency_______- 700 a = 
Effent ustrative evaluation_.} 1, 200 900 1, 100 
sectiveness of leadership._| 2, 100 1, 575 2, 000 
icici 10, 000 7, 500 8, 800 
-  eocemenes Texan 


The categories of social function and or- 
Sanizational structure refer to the contribu- 
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tions of the church to society over the years 
and its administrative setup from the Pope 
down to bishop. Membership analysis was 
audiied on the basis of the church’s evan- 
gelistic activities. Development program re- 
fers to promotional activities and trustee 
analysis to the transmission of leadership 
from generation to generation. Administra- 
tive evaluation assayed the effectiveness of 
Management at the top levels. 

Mr. Martindell indicated that some of the 
institute’s findings were “sure to be highly 
controversial.” One probably is the audit’s 
assertion that Archbishop Giovanni Battista 
Montini of Milan is being ‘groomed’ to suc- 
ceed Pius XIII as Pope. 

The study paid tribute to Pope Pius X 
(1903-1914) for “providing the modern cor- 
porate structure and procedures that now 
characterize the church’s activities.” 

“The present corporate structure has been 
carefully formulated,” it declared, “and from 
the point of view of the American Institute 
of Management has but two apparent major 
weaknesses.” 

The report listed these as ‘‘too little provi- 
sion for staff research work” and “too much 
line and staff responsibility vested in the 
Pope himself.” 

CRITICISMS ARE LISTED 


The report made_ these 
criticisms: 

“While the number of facilities of the 
church has grown prodigiously over the world 
in the last 50 years, several problems have 
aggravated the situation from an operating 
point of view. Many institutions of the 
church are housed in buildings given to it 
and ill-suited to the purpose. 

“Many others are so old and antiquated as 
to be scarcely functional and yet they must 
be utilized. The financial planning of the 
church has never set up depreciation reserves 
for new constructions, perhaps in the belief 
that a way will be found. 

“Both in architecture and furnishings 
there has been a noticeable lagging in ar- 
tistic taste (true of all religious bodies) since 
the time of the great Catholic masters of 
former centuries. The Holy See has not ex- 
ported either managerial efficiency or ar- 
tistic appreciation to the provinces in suf- 
ficient quantities.” 

The audit went on to add that “in the 
sum total of its financial affairs from the 
bishop down, the church performs amazingly 
well.” 

“No other organization within the area of 
our knowledge or experience does so much 
with so little,” the document declared. 

A listing of 32 suggestions, entitled “What 
Manegements Can Learn From a Study of 
the Catholic Church,” included these points: 

The benefit of long executive training and 
slow promotion. 

The advantage of haste in some directions 
and delay in others. 

The need to utilize the knowledge and 
power of elderly men in staff capacities. 

The long-term benefit of avoiding nepotism 
in the hierarchy of any management. 

The benefit of promotion from the ranks. 

The importance of being slow to praise, 
and slower still to condemn. 


additional 





An Equitable Excise Tax Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the testi- 
mony given during the hearings on the 
administrative difficulties, techniques, 
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and inequities of our present hodge- 
podge system of Federal excise taxes— 
whether the testimony was given by rep- 
resentatives of the Treasury who have 
the responsibility of administration, or 
whether the testimony was given by the 
taxpayers who are affected by the 
taxes—was to the effect that our entire 
excise tax system constitutes an indis- 
criminate mess of taxes, levied without 
rhyme or reason, in a hit-and-miss 
fashion; that it is full of inequities be- 
tween the producers and distributors of 
the various commodities taxed; that 
every time the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee tries to remove one of these in- 
equities, two more inequities are created; 
and that our present excise tax system 
generates one continual headache for 
both taxpayers and Treasury officials. 

The only conclusion, therefore, that 
one can reach as a result of the testi- 
mony given in these hearings is that the 
permanent solution of the problem of 
Federal excise taxes, and the only fair 
and equitable solution, is to repeal all 
Federal excise taxes now on the tax 
books, except those on liquor and to- 
bacco, and substitute for the repealed 
excise taxes a flat 5 percent manufac- 
turers’ excise tax upon all end products, 
to be collected at the source. 

Mr. Speaker, the repeal of all present 
excise taxes—except the taxes upon 
liquor and tobacco—would reduce the 
tax take of the Treasury by about $5 
billion, and the substitution of a flat 5 
percent manufacturers’ excise tax upon 
all end products would bring in about 
$5 billion to the Treasury, insuring 
neither a loss nor a gain to the Treasury 
by this very desirable substitution. 

The advantages of this proposed 
change in the Federal excise tax field 
are as follows: 

First. It would get rid of the present 
hodge-podge, hit-and-miss, inequitable 
system of excise taxes—taxes levied 
without rhyme or reason—and lower all 
present 10 percent excise taxes down to 
5 percent. 

Second. The manufacturers’ excise tax 
is the cheapest and easiest of all taxes to 
administer and collect. 

Third. It would leave the retail tax 
field to the States, most of which now 
derive the bulk of their State revenue 
from retail taxes. 

Fourth. It would tend to equalize the 
total tax burden upon all our people, 
without hurting any one producer or 
consumer. 

Mr. Speaker, pertinent questions in 
connection with our Federal excise taxes 
are: 

First. What proportion of our overall 
Federal revenue collections should come 
from excise taxes? 

Second. What constitutes a well-bal- 
anced, equitable Federal tax system, one 
that spreads tlte tax load equitably over 
all segments of our national economy? 

England gets about one-half of her 
total government revenue from excise 
taxes. Canada gets about one-third of 
her total revenue from excise taxes. The 
United States gets only one-seventh of 
her total revenue from excise taxes. We 
depend more upon income taxes and less 
upon excise taxes than any of the other 
major nations of the world. 
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A well-balanced, equitable Federal tax 
system should collect about one-third of 
its needed revenue from personal income 
taxes, one-third from corporation taxes, 
and one-third from excise taxes—levied 
at the manufacturers’ level. 

Mr. Speaker, the imposition of a flat 
manufacturers excise tax, in lieu of the 
present hodge-podge of excise taxes, 
would constitute a long step forward 
toward the establishment of a well- 
balanced, equitable, and efficient Federal 
tax system. It would be a sensible and 
permanent method of collecting needed 
revenue for the government, and it would 
remove most of the inequities that exist 
in our present mess of Federal excise 
taxes—an objective greatly to be desired 
and for which we should strive. 


Congressman Halleck’s Salute to Ike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 20, 1956, the third anniversary 
of the inauguration of our beloved Presi- 
dent, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Republi- 
cans ail across our great Nation joined 
together in 53 gala salute-to-Eisenhower 
dinners to pay homage to this most dis- 
tinguished American. 

One of the foremost of these salute- 
to-Eisenhower gatherings was in Cleve- 
iand, Ohio, where the number of Repub- 
licans who desired to honor our famous 
President was so tremendous that the 
dinner was served in two separate audi- 
toriums. On hand as the featured 
speaker of the occasion was our ex- 
tremely able colleague the gentleman 
from Indiana the Honorable CHARLES A, 
HALLECK. 

Congressman HALLECK’s remarks in 
Cleveland during this third anniversary 
celebration are inspiring not only to all 
Republicans but to each and every 
American citizen, and for this reason I 
wish to include his brilliant comments 
and thoughts on the conduct of our Na- 
tion’s Government: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, my 
honorable colleagues in the Congress, and 
fellow Republicans, it is always a pleasure to 
come to Cleveland. 

I have enjoyed your hospitality on many 
occasions in the past, and I hope you will be 
kind enough to invite me back in the future. 

I am particularly happy to appear in the 
State so ably represented in the Senate by 
JOHN BRICKER and GEORGE BENDER and in the 
House by your splendid 17-man delegation: 
GORDON SCHERER, BILL Hess, PAu SCHENCK, 
BILL MCCULLOCH, CLIFF CLEVENGER, CLAR- 
ENCE BROWN, JACK BETTS, ToM JENKINS, OLLIE 
BOLTON, JOHN Vorys, DAVE BAUMHART, BILL 
AYRES, JOHN HENDERSON, FRANK Bow, HARRY 
McGREGOR, FRANCES BOLTON, and BIL 
MINSHALL. 

You know, a list of names like that is music 
to my old Republican ears. It’s going to be 
even longer next year. 

From time to time I have come here on 
fund-raising missions. (For the party, that 
is—not for me personally.) 
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I have always found folks around here most 
generous and loyal in their support of repub- 
licanism. 

These two wonderful dinners here tonight 
certainly underscore that support. 

Well do I remember the lean years, when 
many of us wondered whether we would ever 
again be able to elect a Republican President 
and a Republican Congress, and give the 
country guidance under sound Republican 
leadership. 

It sometimes seemed that we would never 
overcome the illusion of free money out of 
Washington and the Federal paternalism of 
the double dealers—new and fair. 

I know about those long, difficult years, 
because I was fighting the battle in the House 
of Representatives and carrying the story, 
as best I could, up and down the land. 

Let me say “thanks for the help and en- 
couragement you have given in the past. 

And let me say, also, that your time and 
money were not wasted. 

Republicans did triumph. 

We did win. 

And tonight we meet here in tribute to 
our Republican President—one of the truly 
great leaders of American history—in war 
and in peace—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Few men, indeed, have been accorded the 
honor of serving their Nation in both mili- 
tary and civilian positions of highest trust 
and responsibility. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower has met the chal- 
lenge of both assignments with magnificent 
success. 

We called on him to help us win a war. 
Under his banner victory was ours. 

Now we have called on him to help us 
win the peace. Under his wise and cour- 
ageous leadership, we are moving toward that 
goal. 

I scarcely knew Dwight Eisenhower before 
his election to the Presidency. 

It has been my rare privilege since the 
late days of 1952 to meet with him, to work 
with him and, I might add, to enjoy some 
moments of relaxation with him—although 
for a President of the United States, such 
moments are all too rare. 

As a result of this association, I can say 
with all the conviction at my command that 
here is a man completely dedicated to serv- 
ing all the people of America. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower is devoid of any de- 
sire for personal glory. 

His sole ambition is to do a good job for 
his country. 

But Dwight Eisenhower needs no accolade 
from me. 

The trust and confidence he inspires was 
reflected in the overwhelming public en- 
dorsement he received in 1952. 

Today public trust in Dwight Eisenhower 
is running stronger than ever. 

His place is assured in the hearts of his 
countrymen as one of the most beloved and 
admired Presidents in history. 

For us it is a matter of pride and gratifica- 
tion that he bears the label of our party and 
is one of us. 

Our principles are his principles, 

His triumphs are our triumphs. 

We share a common pride and satisfaction 
in the record of Republican stewardship, of 
unparalleled achievement for America, 

No administration has ever done more to 
keep faith with its pledges to the people. 

We promised to strive for peace. 

The Korean war—is that grinding, stale- 
mated, treadmill war so soon forgotten?—was 
ended as one of the first orders of business 
for the new administration. 

There have been no new wars. 


And let me say here and now I'd rather 
have an administration that saves us from 
the abyss of war than one that pushes us 
over the precipice. 

So would every right-thinking American. 


We promised to strive for solid prosperity. 
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The Nation today is enjoying the Breatest 
economic abundance ever known to manking 
anywhere. 

More Americans have Jobs today, are mak. 
ing better wages, producing more ang better 
products, buying more and investing more 
than ever before in the country’s history 

Back of those two broad accomplishments 
are a host of actions that have made Amer. 
ica—for all of us—a better place in Which 
to live. 

And back of the actions we have taken ay, 
the principles for which we, as Republicans, 
stand. 

Our accomplishments speak for the Wis. 
dom of Republican policies and principles 

I could not let an opportunity of this p,. 
ture pass without paying deserved tribyt, 
to Senator Robert A. Taft, who played , 
vital role in the championing of the prin. 
ciples and policies under which we operate 
today as a'political party. 

I had the privilege of working with Bob 
Taft on a special assignment in 1950 to draft 
a statement of Republican principles ang 
objectives. 

He was the chairman of a three-man com. 
mittee in the Senate and I was chairman of 
a similar group in the House. 

You know, that’s about all Republicans 
had back in those days—principles and ob. 
jectives—and a never-say-die spirit. 

Out of that statement, adopted by Re. 
publicans in the Congress and endorsed by 
the Republican National Committee, grew 
the Republican platform of 1952. 

No one Knows better than I of Bob Taft's 
devotion to the cause of Republicanism. 

I say to you here tonight: He, too, would 
have been proud of the record his party has 
made in the last 3 years. 

He would have been in the forefront of 
these dinners, speaking somewhere over this 
broad land in a sincere testimonial to the 
leadership of Dwight Eisenhower. 

Back in 1950, 2 years before the 1952 plat- 
form was drafted, Republicans made this 
pledge: 

“We dedicate our efforts to win lasting 
peace * * *,” and “to build a country in 
which every citizen may make the most of 
his skill, his initiative, and his enter 
ae. 

In 1952 we were given the chance to make 
good. 

We have come a long way—farther than s 
lot of folks thought possible in so short 4 
time. 

In foreign affairs, citizens were confused by 
bumbling, fumbling diplomacy, by inconsist- 
ency and indecision. 

They were alarmed by disclosures of ont 
man deals involving the lives and fortuntes 
of millions and millions of free people. 

We took a firm stand against secret com: 
mitments. We pledged no more Yaltas oF 
Potsdams. 

There haven’t been any—and there won't 
be any as long as a Republican President re- 
mains in the White House. 

No President has gone further than Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to bring Congress into his 
confidence in the conduct of foreign rela 
tions. 

The Formosa resolution is exhibit A of thst 
policy. 

We expressed our conviction, in 1950, that 
a strong national defense must be main- 
tained at all cost as long as the threat of 
Communist aggression remains. 

Republican leadership today 1s giving 
America more defense for every dollar. 

Equally important, we are balancing the 
needs of the military with the needs of our 
domestic economy, thereby holding fast w 
another cardinal principle set down 
1950 that: 

“A strong American economy is a vital face 
tor for our security.” 

Believing what we said, your Republican 
administration and a Republican Congress 
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ght into play policies that would get 
the job done. 


brow! 
you know, friends, this has been quite an 


rience for me. 

[ spent nearly 20 years of my career in the 
Congress on the outside looking in, as far 
as the administration of government was 


ned. 
a I first went to Washington, I was 


When g : 
the only Republican from Indiana. It was 
convenient. I could hold my Republican 


cus in &@ phone booth. 
“Tre often said I felt like the banty 


rooster Who was turned look in the barnyard 
with a herd of Percherons. 

The little rooster looked up at the horses 
and said, “Look here, fellows, let’s have an 
understanding: I won't step on your toes if 

ou don’t step on mine.” 

In any event, folks, it was rough going 
and, as I say, we began to wonder whether 
the time would ever come when Republicans 
would be called upon to take over the reigns 
of government. 

But the day of reckoning did come. 

The people of America were sick of war 
and threats of more wars. 

They were alarmed at the acceicrating 
march toward socialism. 

They were chafing under controls and reg- 
imentation. 

Taxpayers were angered by the increasing 
waste of hard-earned dollars taken from 
them in ever higher amounts. 

Citizens were worried about 4 spiraling 
inflation which drained their savings, shrunk 
the value of annuities and pensions, and cut 
deeply into living standards, 

Our people were rightfully indignant at 
the growing disclosures of scandal and cor- 
ruption in high places. 

They were startled by disclosures that 
Communists and their sympathizers were 
holding positions of trust within the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

In short, the people of this country were 
finally wised up, fed up, and burned up at 
the mess and they called on the Republican 
Party to clean it up. 

Believe me, the job has not been easy. 

No one expected it would be. 

For instance, we Knew Uncle Sam had been 
taken on a spending spree and that this 
finances were in bad shape. But we hadn't 
suspected how bad. 

The national debt was a well-advertised 
fact. 

But we discovered the old boy had been 
put in hock for another $81 billion worth of 
merchandise and services for which no pro- 
Vision to pay had been made. 

This $81 billion represented obligations of 
the Federal Government—I O U’s, promises to 
pay, or c. 0, d. orders—whatever you want to 
call them. 

And consider this: Here were $81 billion 
worth of bills run up by an administration 
Which had been promising the American 
people a tax cut. 

How irresponsible can you get? 

I hardly need mention that for a new ad- 
ministration, one pledged, among other 
things, to bring the Federal budget into bal- 
ance at the earliest possible moment, this was 
something of a shocker. And that’s an un- 
derstatement. 

And I hardly need mention, but I'm cer- 
tainly going to, that tonight, we can list 
another major accomplishment to the credit 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

We have reached the goal of a balanced 
budget. 

We have halted deficit spending. 

We have restored fiscal integrity to the 
national scene. 

And let me pause right here to give due 
edit to another great citizen of Ohio, an 
outstanding American, George Humphrey, 
who has done a distinguished job as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 
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For my money, and, I might add, for every 
taxpayer’s money, we've never had a better 
one. 

And that reminds me of another important 
fact about this Eisenhower-Republican team. 

We've got a lot of high-caliber citizens 
serving America now. 

President Eisenhower's genius for finding 
the right people for the right job has played 
handsome dividends for the country. 

No longer, may I say, is it a condition 
precedent to service in Washington that you 
must first have been a failure at everything 
else you ever tried. 

Back in 1950, Republicans spoke out 
against a planned economy, price and wage 
controls, socialized medicine, Brannan plans 
and other radical schemes being put forward 
in a flood. 

One of the first major actions by Repub- 
lican leadership was to throw controls out the 
window. 

Remember the anguished howls from the 
opposition? 

Remember the dire predictions of what was 
going to happen to commodity prices, to 
rents, to the cost of living in general, how 
everything was going to skyrocket? 

It didn’t happen, did it? 

What did happen was that American enter- 
prise, freed of artificial restrictions and bu- 
reaucratic regimentation, rolled up its sleeves 
and went to work in a new atmosphere of 
freedom. 

Labor and management, working under a 
fair and impartial administration of the 
Taft-Hartley law, have moved steadily for- 
ward—and with a minimum of time lost from 
strikes. 

You don’t hear much about the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act being a slave labor law any more, do 
you? 

It never was. 

Even labor leaders themselves know that 
unions have made unprecedented gains in 
membership. 

And their members know that they have 
made steady progress toward higher wages 
and more take-home pay. 

Their standard of living was never higher. 

Can anyone believe this is all an accident? 

Any reascnable person knows otherwise. 

This better life for all Americans has come 
about because of sound, far-sighted Repub- 
lican leadership in government. 

It has come about because Republican 
policies have stimulated the economy. 

We have halted inflation. 

America today has a dependable dollar. 

We promised the American people we 
would materially reduce Federal spending. 

We have cut spending—with a vengeance. 
Starting with a $14 billion chop in the spend- 
ing proposals of President Truman, we have 
continued an unrelenting drive against 
waste and extravagance in the Federal house- 
hold. 

We had to, because we had also promised 
a tax cut. 

Thanks to Republican thrift and the de- 
termination of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and a Republican Congress to make 
good on a pledge, we gave the American 
people the biggest tax cut in the history of 
any nation—nearly $7}, billion. 

Who benefited the most? 

Two out of every three dollars of that tax 
cut stayed in the pockets of individuals. 

Your Republican Congress completed a 
monumental revision of our Federal tax laws. 

By this action, we encouraged wider own- 
ership of business enterprises. 

We stimulated plant expansion and the 
creation of more jobs. 

We provided increased deductions for med- 
ical expenses. 

We corrected inequities, bringing tax re- 
lief to working mothers and improving the 
status for citizens in retirement. 

We encouraged soil conservation through 
more favorable treatment for farmers en- 
gaged in these activities. 
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Let me say something here about the farm 
situation. 

I am amazed at the audacity of Democrat 
spokesmen who attempt to lay the blame for 
our farm problems on Republicans. These 
people are trying to cast themselves as heroes 
on the basis of their own past mistakes— 
which is a good trick if they can get away 
with it—but I don’t think they can. 

Even the most casual observer of the eco- 
nomic scene a few years back was aware of 
the growing crisis in agriculture—a crisis 
spawned by mounting surpluses. 

It was a simple case of war-inspired pro- 
duction engulfing an economy based on 
peacetime needs. 

We have tackled the difficulty with cour- 
age, refusing to be stampeded into ill-con- 
sidered, trick panaceas that can do no more 
than offer an illusion of relief while speeding 
the day of an even worse reckoning. 

No problem we have faced is more complex 
or more delicate. 

Let no American farmer be deluded by 
promises that there is an easy answer. 

Our goal is to restore the farmer's pros- 
perity in the market place through a pro- 
gram which will assure him his fair share of 
the national income. 

We propose to accomplish that purpose 
without resort to political witchcraft and 
without demanding that the farmer forfeit 
his traditional independence. 

We will have no part of any scheme to 
make our farm families the wards of Gov- 
ernment, or to threaten the farmer himself 
with jail if he doesn’t comply with Federal 
edict. 

We will reach our goal as we have reached 
others, mindful that a strong agricultural 
economy is basic to the welfare of our coun- 
try. 

There were other things good for America 
we pledged to pursue in that Republican 
statement of 1950. 

We recognized the social responsibility of 
government. 

The record of the past 3 years in this re- 
spect is on the books. 

Under the Eisenhower-Republican admin- 
istration, we have established the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
giving it Cabinet status. 

We have broadened and improved the so- 
cial security program. 

Unemployment insurance coverage has 
been extended to millions of additional 
workers. 

The minimum wage has been increased. 

A program of hospital construction for 
the chronically ill is now in operation. 

And we have done these things under tra- 
ditional American concepts, without any- 
thing smacking of socialization. 

We said something, too, in that 1950 state- 
ment, about loyalty. 

The Republican 83d Congress was quick 
to give the administration new legal weapons 
in its fight against subversives. 

Our internal security program has been 
completely overhauled, and security risks are 

inder notice that operation “‘open-up” has 
replaced “cover-up” as a Federal policy. 

We have rooted the risks out of Govern- 
ment wherever they can be found. 

And we aren’t hiring any new ones. 

I could go on and on, with specific ex- 
amples of Republican accomplishments for 
@ better America. 

But I want to speak just briefly, now, 
about the broad picture. 

We have taken a few old-fashioned virtues 
out of the mothballs and restored them as 
principles of Government. 

They are as good as new. 

I speak simply of such virtues as thrift, 


diligence, self-reliance—yes, the old “do it 
yourself” spirit, if you please. 
What’s wrong with that? It made our 


‘ oar are t t3n’t it? 
country great, Giant lt; 
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I speak of initiative, freedom, dignity and 
integrity. 

Republicans, under the leadership of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, have brought them all 
back to the national scene—and we’re build- 
ing a better country than the world has ever 
known, on those foundations. 

And now I want to offer a personal obser- 
vation on a subject which is currently hold- 
ing the attention of the whole world. 

I wouldn’t care to hazard a guess on how 
many people have asked me for an opinion 
on the matter—even since arriving in Cleve- 
land this morning. 

The question is this: 
hower going to run again? 

I have said before and will say again that 
he’s going to run. 

He’s the best man in the country for the 

ob. 

’ Oh. of course, folks on the other side say 
all Republicans are hoping the President will 
run again because the party needs him. 

Well, we wouldn’t expect them to admit 
it, but they know, deep down, that another 
4 years with Dwight D. Eisenhower in the 
White House would be the best thing that 
could happen to the country and to the cause 
of world peace. 

The President is alert and active. 
full of bounce and sparkle. 

Let me say this: President Eisenhower will 
make his ultimate decision with one thought 
in mind: “What is best for America?” 

I only hope that his deep humility will 
not lead him to underestimate the vital 
importance of his leadership. 

We have come far in 3 years toward putting 
America back on the track. 

We have restored that priceless ingredient 
to the national scene—public confidence in 
Government. 

Evidence of that confidence is every- 
where—in consumer spending, private in- 
vestment and in the vast plans for expansion 
of business and industry. 

We are moving forward with giant strides. 

How important is a Republic victory in 
1956? 

The alternative is a return to what we had, 
the loss of what we have gained. 

We can’t let that happen. 

The ground we have covered in 3 short 
years is but the promise of what the future 
can hold for our beloved country under 
wise and understanding leadership—Re- 
publican leadership of the kind we have 
enjoyed under Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

We must not fail. 


Is President Eisen- 


He is 


Ridgway Reneges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, one 
would be surprised at my surprise at 
General Ridgway’s recently expressed 
Surprise at President Eisenhower's 
budget message for 1955, stating that the 
military budget was unanimously recom- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Early in February 1954 Secretary Wil- 
son had told the Military Subcommittee 
on Appropriations that this was a unani- 
mous recommendation. Admiral Rad- 
ford had told the committee the decision 
was unanimous. 

And, as shown in the printed volume 
of the Department of the Army appro- 
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priations hearings on the 1955 budget, 
on page 51, Representative WIGGLES- 
‘WworRTH, the then committee chairman, 
stated: 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. I understand, General, 
from the testimony of Secretary Wilson and 
Admiral Radford, that this overall military 
program, of which the Army program now 
before us is a part, is a result of the New Look 
and has the unanimous endorsement of the 
President, of the National Security Council, 
and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That is 
correct; is it not? 

General RipGway. Yes, sir. So far as the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned it was on 
stated assumptions and limitations. 


With this record of unanimity before 
you, are you not also surprised at Gen- 
eral Ridgway’s surprise? 


The Natural Gas Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, should 
the Federal Government regulate and 
control the price of natural gas at the 
wellhead? ‘The House said no when 
it passed the Harris bill last summer. 
Briefly, the controversy came about as 
follows: 

In 1938 Congress passed the Natural 
Gas Act regulating the rates charged by 
the interstate pipelines for transporting 
gas. Since these carriers enjoy a mo- 
nopoly in the field of transportation, it 
is only proper that their transportation 
rates—like all other interstate trans- 
portation agencies— should be regulated 
and controlled. However, in the Natural 
Gas Act of 1938 Congress said “The pro- 
visions of this act shall not apply to the 
production or gathering of natural gas,” 
leaving the price charged for the pro- 
duction of gas to be determined by the 
operation of a free market. 

In 1954 the Supreme Court by a 5 to 3 
decision—in spite of the clear prohibi- 
tion contained in the act—ruled that 
the Federal Government had the power 
to regulate and control the price of gas 
at the wellhead. Since this decision 
was contrary to the express provisions 
of the Natural Gas Act of 1938 and vio- 
lates the specific provision of that act, 
bills were introduced in Congress by 
Congressman “HARRIS and Senator FuL- 
BRIGHT to nullify the Court decision and 
to place the production of natural gas 
where it had always been—the price at 
the wellhead subject only to the control 
of a free market. 

Mr. Speaker, the price of natural gas 
for heating homes is made up of three 
factors, namely: 

First. The price to the producers at 
the wellhead. 

Second. The price charged by the 
pipelines for transportation, and 

Third. The price received by the local 
public utility for distribution. 

The last two factors are regulated and 
controlled as public monopolies, yet they 
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get 90 percent of the price chargeg the 
consumer. The producer of the gas ge; 
only 10 percent of the price chargeg 

In other words, if the average Mino 
consumer pays $70 per year for heat; 
his home with gas, the producer ge; 
only $7, and the transportation ang dis. 
tributing agencies get $63. This figure, 
out about 60 cents per month or 2 cents 
per day the consumer pays to the py. 
ducer for the gas he uses. The balance 
of his bill goes to the pipeline owng 
and to the local distributing utility 
each one of which has been and nov js 
regulated and controlled by Gover. 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks the following editorial taken 
from the Saturday Evening Post of 
January 21, 1956: 

Ir GAS PRODUCERS CAN BE REGULATED, So Cay 
THE CORNER GROCER 


There is a shocking absence of understand. 
ing about the potentially destructive results 
of governmental regulation of individual en. 
terprise. For evidence we refer you in ad. 
vance to arguments made against the Fu. 
bright bill. 

The Fulbright bill is the Senate version of 
the Harris bill passed by the House last ses- 
sion. Both seek to release producers of nat- 
ural gas from regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission. In June 1954, the Supreme 
Court ruled that FPC should regulate such 
producers, although the Natural Gas Act of 
1938 had specifically stated that it should 
not. 

This is not a remote legalistic controversy, 
It involves a housewife in a Chicago suburb 
who learns with dismay that she cannot 
obtain the inexpensive natural-gas service 
which she had expected for cooking and heat- 
ing in her new house. At about the same 
time an Oklahoma housewife flips a switch 
in her house and a light glows. These two 
events are related. The electricity which 
fired the Oklahoma lamp bulb was generated 
in a utility plant fueled by the natural gas 
which had been intended for the Chicago 
housewife, but which she didn’t get. 

The reason for the diversion is simple. 
Oklahoma gas producers had planned to de- 
liver to a pipeline a supply of natural gas 
which would have served the Chicago house- 
wife and 200,000 other Illinoisans. But when 
the Supreme Court ruled that sales of gas by 
producers across State lines were to be regu- 
lated—that is, price-fixed—Oklahoma pro- 
ducers abandoned negotiations for the sale. 
Instead they sold their product within their 
own State, a transaction that was exempt 
from FPC control. 

So many natural-gas producers were 
alarmed by regulation that the volume of 
gas committed to large interstate pipelines 
in 1954 declined approximately two-thirds 
from 1953, a loss to prospective consumers 0 
more than 4 trillion cubic feet. And in 1959, 
drillers completed 12 percent fewer gas wells 
than in the previous year while at the same 
time oil-well completions rose. 

Those who want regulation speak in the 
name of consumers who are supposed to be- 
lieve that Federal regulation of producers 18 
needed to curb monopoly and keep cost at4 
reasonable level. 

Take cost first. The argument is that nat- 
ural-gas producers, although competing 
against one another in discovery, production, 
and sale of gas reserves, are in a position to 
hike the gas bills of city consumers unless 
they are controlled. Why, then, during the 
years 1938 to 1954, when producers were free, 
did gas costs in the field rise only one-ninth 
as much as the cost of living? Moreover, the 
cost of natural gas in the field on the average 
is only 10 percent of the city consumer's bill. 
Ninety percent lies in transmission and dis- 
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tribution—two services which are properly 


-type regulation because they 
— an scvacpalien. Anyway the pro- 
—_ legislation contains specific protection 
for the consumer from unwarranted price in- 
ome aren't the producers of natural gas a 
monopoly? There are 8,000 of them, none 
roducing as much as 5 percent of the total. 
If they constitute a monopoly, then three- 
uarters of American industries are in exactly 
oe same class, since natural-gas production 
is less concentrated in number of owners 
than are most industries. ; 

It is curious that those who most violently 
predict high cost and monopoly are blind to 
the fact that regulation of producers will in- 
evitably bring about exactly what they pro- 
fess to fear. Natural gas has been cheap be- 
cause it could be bought and distributed in 
a volume huge enough to distribute the ex- 
pense of pipelines and city mains among mil- 
lions of consumers. Cut down that volume 
and asmaller number of consumers will have 
to bear the transmission and distribution 
costs. Household bills will go up, not down, 
and unwillingness of producers to sell outside 
their own States could eventually deprive dis- 
tant consumers of gas altogether. 

What, then, becomes of the monopoly 
charge? A producer cannot gouge @ con- 
sumer with whom he will not deal. The mo- 
nopoly will become one of States, not of peo- 
ple, as producing States not only keep their 
gas at home but as a consequence attract in- 
dustries from consumer States into their own 
areas. This is already happening: More 
than half of all natural gas is now consumed 
in the States where it is produced. 

There is another sinister threat in this con- 
troversy. The regulation of producers of 
natural gas is the first example of regulation 
of a competitively produced commodity. It 
would hardly be the last. Natural gas is more 
often than not intermixed with oil produc- 
tion. Could we regulate the gas and not the 
oil from the same field? ‘Then why not coal, 
lumber, iron, and on right into a complete 
statist straitjacket? 

Sometimes we wonder if this is not the 
goal which the regulation advocates have had 
their eye on all along. 


Meany’s Talk to Rotary Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following article from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Jan- 
uary 20, 1956: 

MEANY’s TALK TO ROTARY MEETING 


Following is the text of an address by 
George Meany, president of the A. F. of L.- 
ClO, yesterday at a luncheon of the Rotary 
Club of New York at the Hotel Commodore: 

“I want to limit my remarks to a problem 
Which is the problem of our age—the most 
ugent problem confronting our country, our 
‘community, our voluntary organizations, and 
fach one of us individually—tregardless of 
what Profession or trade we have, regardless 
Ot the line of business in which we may 
we. I refer, of course, to the problem of 
preserving peace and safeguarding and 
Sengthening human freedom. All other 
Problems, important as they may be for our 
‘ountry, for our family, for ourselves, are 
on - decisive as this one. Whether we 
“* In some isolated backward community, 
in the skyscraper jungles of our big cities, 


some Communist 
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none of us can escape the world crisis over 
the maintenance of peace and the future 
of freedom. No matter how much we may 
try to isolate ourselves, we can no longer 
be isulated—or isolationists. 

“Today the big threat to world peace and 
human freedom comes from the Soviet Com- 
munist dictatorship and its worldwide fifth 
column operating as a subversive conspiracy 
throughout all countries and regions of the 
free world. 

“This vast conspiracy has its base, its head 
and heart, its source of inspiration and in- 
stigation, its material and military support, 
in Moscow. Its aim is to conquer and dom- 
inate the world and then to transform it in 
the Soviet image. When I say the world, I 
don’t exclude any one of us here or any- 
where else. No smile or diplomatic agree- 
ment can hide or remove this aim. 


“UNIONS NEED DEMOCRATIC CLIMATE TO 
SURVIVE 

“We of free labor know that we simply 
cannot exist under any _  dictatorship— 
whether it be communism, nazism, fascism, 
falangism, or peronism. Free trade unions 
by their very nature must have a democratic 
climate in order to survive. And democ- 
racy needs free trade unions and other vol- 
untary agencies of free assemblage and 
speech such as your group meeting here today 
for its survival. 

“In the realm of diplomacy the Communist 
enemy of peace and freedom operates offi- 
cially and openly under the banner of the 
Moscow-Peiping axis governments. In the 
nongovernmental realm the Communists op- 
erate through the Cominform, through the 
various Communist parties, the so-called 
World Federation of Trade Unions and a 
horde of camouflaged front organizations and 
fellow-traveler outfits. That is why there 
are no American Communists; there are only 
Communists in America. There are no 
French or Chinese Communists; there are 
only Communists in France or in China. 

“Some people in our country consider the 
Communist Party and its various front or- 
ganizations in the United States as the 
major threat to our peace, to our most cher- 
ished moral and spiritual values, to our lib- 
erty, to our prosperity. Therefore, these 
people think that the Communist menace 
can be ended by getting some congressional 
committees to hold some hearings, locate 
infiltrators, pass some 
stringent laws, and get some indictments 
and convictions. Of course, our democratic 
state has the right and the duty to de- 
fend itself. But I wish it were that sim- 
ple and that easy. I am not minimizing the 
Communist danger at home. Since 1917 we 
of the labor movement have fought the Com- 
munists in the United States. We have given 
them no quarter in any walk of life. We 
have uniformly had the initiative against 
them. 

“We have carried the fight into the Com- 
munist camp at home and abroad. 


“MAJOR RED THREAT COMES FROM MOSCOW 


“Years of experience have taught us that 
the major Communist threat to our demo- 
cratic way of life, to our free institutions, 
to our national security, comes from the 
center and seat of Communist power— 
Moscow—rather than from its agencies or 
branches in the United States. Without the 
cash and the guidance which come from 
Moscow, there would be no Communist move- 
ment of any importance in our country today. 
The Communist movement in our country, 
as elsewhere, was made in, by, and for Mos- 
cow. If Moscow were ever really to stop sup- 
porting and training the Communist con- 
spirators, or if the people of Russia were 
ever to overthrow their brutal dictatorship, 
the Communist movement in our country 
would go out of business overnight. 

“Communism is the deadly enemy of the 
businessman, of his associations and his 
freedom. There can be no free enterprise 
without freedom, Yet, somehow or other, 
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many in our American business community, 
are not sufficiently alert to the danger of 
world communism. Stressing this point may 
sound surprising to you, since the business 
community is certainly not pro-Communist. 
and not many businessmen are consciously 
at the forefront of any open or covert Com- 
munist outfit. What I have in mind is the 
costly mistakes some in our business com- 
munity make in their attitude toward the 
Communist menace. Here are some of their 
typical errors: 

“1. They have so much confidence in the 
strength of the American system, that they 
firmly believe it can’t happen here. Such 
complacency and smugness are suicidal at a 
time when at least 1 billion people from the 
Baltic to the Formosa Straits are already 
under the yoke of the Communist bloc which 
has the biggest military machine on earth. 
Such talk reminds one of how some people 
used to say: ‘Germany is a land of philoso- 
phers, poets, scientists, and great industry. 
In such a cultured, stable country, Hitler 
and his ignorant Nazis could never take over.’ 


“PROSPERITY NO BAR TO COMMUNIST GROWTH 


“2. The second serious error in some busi- 
ness circles is that, because of our prosperity, 
communism can at best take very little hold 
in our country. This is just not true. The 
record will show that communism has made 
progress in many places where economic con- 
ditions are improving. For example, in 
France today, despite marked economic im- 
provement over the last few years, Com- 
munist strength continues undiminished. 

“3. The third and perhaps the most danger- 
ous error on the part of some business circles 
is the belief that the main threat of com- 
munism to our country is to be found in 
the Communist organization within the 
United States. 

“This mistake quite logically and inevit- 
ably leads to another very serious error. 
Since these businessmen don’t see Moscow 
as the mainspring of the Communist menace 
to American progress and prosperity, to the 
security and freedom of our country and to 
world peace and human liberty everywhere, 
they turn to appeasing the Soviet rulers. 


“APPEASEMENT POLICY CAN LEAD TO ANOTHER 
WAR 

“They try to do business as usual with 
Stalin or Khrushchev. They have forgotten 
that this policy of business as usual toward 
Hitler helped him build his war machine and 
led to World War II. I warn you that busi- 
ness as usual and appeasement policies to- 
ward Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung can only 
help these dictators build the Moscow- 
Peiping war machine and greatly encourage 
them to further aggression and even another 
world war. 

“Some business and professionals believe 
that they can somehow manage to get along 
and become real friends within the Moscow 
dictatorship. These people forget the nature 
of communism and Communist regimes—a 
nature which cannot be changed as long 
as they are Communists. These well-mean- 
ing people forget that the Moscow regime 
has killed many hundreds of thousands of 
innocent people. It has robbed many mil- 
lions of its own subjects of every human 
liberty. Since the close of World War II, 
the Kremlin has destroyed the national in- 
dependence of 10 nations. It threatens 
many others today. This is the nature of 
communism. 

“That is why every one who cherishes free- 
dom and seeks peace is keenly disappointed 
at the shortsightedness and illusions shown 
by some of the leaders of the business com- 
munity about trade with Russia. Let me 
cite the article by the president of General 
Motors, Harlow Curtice, in a recent issue 
of Look. Here, Mr. Curtice urges the in- 
creased sales of cars and other peacetime 
products to the Soviet bloc, as long as such 
sales fit in with United States State Depart- 
ment policies. Mr. Curtice stresses: ‘I no 
longer see any reason why sales of cars 
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and other peacetime products to the Soviet 
bloc cannot be increased.’ 


“FOREIGN TRADE WEAPON AGAINST US 


“Doesn’t Mr. Curtice realize that to the 
Tron Curtain rulers, to the Communist war- 
lords, foreign trade is not so much an eco- 
nomic undertaking, as we know it in the free 
world, but rather a political weapon to be 
used against us? They will buy from us 
only that which they need to bolster their 
dictatorship against their own people at 
home and build their war machine for ag- 
gression abroad. And, if they are to buy 
from us, we also have to buy from them. 
Otherwise, they will not have the dollars 
for purchasing General Motors cars. Such 
an interchange greatly helps the Kremlin 
rules to overcome the economic havoc of the 
fallacies and errors of communism. 

“Mr. Curtice must surely realize that 
American cars bought in peacetime will serve 
the Russians aggressors in wartime. A good 
Chevrolet can serve a Soviet officer at war 
against a non-Russian people, just as much 
as it can and does serve a Communist bu- 
reaucrat at home in maintaining the totali- 
tarian regime against the Russian people 
themselves. Mr. Curtice must know that if 
General Motors and other big-business cor- 
porations should expand their policy of 
‘business as usual’ with the Soviet bloc there 
will have to be some policy readjustments. 
More than likely, it will be the State De- 
partment and not big busienss that will do 
the readjusting. 

“Surely, Mr. Curtice must realize that our 
country’s trade with Communist China or 
Communist Russia cannot be the same as 
trade with democratic Britain or democratic 
France. I really wonder why he ‘no longer 
sees any reason’ to differentiate between the 
two types of foreign trade. 

“Those businessmen who see a ‘New Look’ 
and smile in every zigzag by the Kremlin 
diplomats are living in a fool’s paradise. 
They are the prisoners of their own wishful 
thinking. They should heed Mr. Khrushchev 
when he frankly tells the world: ‘Anyone 
who mistakes our smile for a withdrawal 
from the politics of Marx and Lenin is mak- 
ing a mistake.’ If you think I am exaggerat- 
ing this dangerous illusion on the part of 
some businessmen, let me cite the following 
written by Ernest Weir, one of America’s 
leading industrialists, in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: 

“*An auspicious moment has come which 
should be fully exploited. * * * The west- 
ern countries, particularly the United States, 
should renounce their attitude of suspicion 
and distrust. Western countries should pro- 
ceed from the principle that Russia now 
wants peace and more stable international 
relations.’ 

“On June 1 last, the Moscow radio greeted 
Mr. Weir’s statement with great joy. In my 
opinion, Mr. Weir would be serving America 
better if he renounced his attitude of suspi- 
cion and distrust of collective bargaining in 
our own country before he showered his trust 
on Khrushchev and his comrades behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

“My friends, as I have told you, the free 
trade-union movement has everything to 
lose, if communism should ever win. But you 
of the business world, you who proclaim 
loyalty to the principles of genuine free en- 
terprise, likewise have everything to lose, if 
communism should ever win. Neither free 
trade unionism, nor free enterprise, can sur- 
vive where and when communism thrives. 
I urge you not to let the prospect of momen- 
tary profits blur your vision. Know your 
enemy. Don’t help him. Do more than that: 
Help the cause of free enterprise by support- 
ing sound economic policies and good labor- 
management relations at home and demo- 
cratic foreign policies overseas. 

““HAVE EXPOSED RED PROPAGANDA ABROAD 


“Perhaps business could take a leaf out of 
the book of American organized labor in 
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another respect. We have gone abroad and 
exposed the fraud of antidemocratic, anti- 
American, Communist propaganda in the 
ranks of world labor. We have had our rep- 
resentatives go to other lands and tell the 
workers the truth about our free trade 
unions, about our other democratic institu- 
tions, our expanding freedom, and the ever- 
better conditions of life and labor in the 
American economic system. We publish a 
monthly International Free Trade Union 
News in English, French, German, and Italian 
editions, as well as numerous pamphlets. We 
give away free many scores of thousands of 
these publications explaining the truth about 
America and exposing the fraud of the Soviet 
paradise. 

“Could not some of our business groups 
send capable representatives overseas to ex- 
plain to their colleagues of Italy, France, 
Germany, India, or Japan how our American 
free-enterprise system really works? Believe 
me, their cartel-ridden economies have no 
idea of what free enterprise really is—let 
alone how it works in the United States. 

“Perhaps your overseas business colleagues 
would then learn that it is more profitable 
to produce for a big market where you sell 
many items, each at a popular price, than to 
continue with their time-worn policy of sell- 
ing few items, each at a high price and high 
rate of profit? Why could it not be made 
clear to some of the businessmen in the free 
countries of Europe, Asia, and Latin America 
what sales volume really means and how it 
is impossible to get that many sales without 
the working people and the middle classes 
in the offices and on the farms having ade- 
quate purchasing power? 


“PROMOTE UNDERSTANDING OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


“Once you would do that, many a Euro- 
pean businessman, whose enterprise was 
saved by Marshall plan aid and other Ameri- 
can economic help, would have more trust 
in the economy and the future of his own 
country. He would then reinvest in im- 
proving his own machines and in strengthen- 
ing his country’s national economy instead 
of rushing to export his capital to the United 
States. 

“Now, don’t mistake me. I am not advo- 
cating that United States business should go 
out and propose that the American economic 
system be imposed on, or even voluntarily 
transplanted, in other countries. The his- 
terical background and conditions of these 
countries may be entirely different from ours. 
I am proposing that you merely go out and 
promote better understanding in other lands 
of the free-enterprise system as it has worked 
in the United States and benefited the Amer- 
ican people. 

“I merely suggest that the American busi- 
ness community should help the business 
communities in the free world get a better 
understanding of American free enterprise. 
Greater international understanding and co- 
operation among the free peoples of the world 
provides the greatest hope for the defeat of 
the Communist threat to freedom, human 
decency, well-being and peace. 

“Organizations like the rotarians, with 
worldwide connections, can do much toward 
realizing this great goal. I hope and pray 
you will.” 


A Farm Dilemma of Truman’s Making 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


1 
Mets 


January 93 


REcorD, I include the following editorig] 
from the Chicago Sunday Tribune g 
January 22: 

A FarM DILEMMA OF TRUMAN’s Maxing 


If any one man can be said to be responsi. 
ble for the failure of farmers to participat, 
in last year’s general prosperity, it is a Pregj, 
dent of the United States. And not Roose. 
velt. For the unhappy consequences of ex. 
periments were erased by World War II, Neg. 
ther was it Eisenhower. He only inherite 
the mess. The guilt rests on Truman, 
Oddly enough he has the crust to talk aboy 
his farm measures and call them good. 

Mr. Truman made many mistakes in deg). 
ing with agriculture, but 2 of them ar 
enough to talk about in 1 editorial. The 
end of World War II found farm acreage ey. 
panded in response to the price supports 
the Government properly offered to get 
enough food and other produce for our e. 
panded home economy, our armies, and thoge 
of our allies, and to meet the needs of ¢. 
vilians in allied countries, cut off from peace. 
time supply sources. 

With the coming of peace, a cutback in ow 
agricultural production toward prewar levels 
was needed. Government intervention would 
then have been justified to offset somewhat 
the decline in farm income after the war 
demand for American foods and fibers had 
ended. But Truman’s policy was to continue 
price supports, and at higher levels. To ob. 
tain bigger supplies, farmers were offered 
$1.23 a bushel in 1943, $1.35 in 1944, and 
$1.38 in 1945. In 1947 wheat was supported 
at $1.84, in 1948 at $2, and in 1952 at $2.20, 
For cotton, farmers were guaranteed 18 to 
20 cents from 1943 to 1945, 29 cents in 1948, 
and 31 cents in 1952. 

Thus when Mr. Truman should have been 
seeking to get farmers to grow less, he upped 
the inducement used during the war to get 
farmers to grow more. The resulting sur- 
pluses would surely have brought a collapse 
of the whole arrangement by the end of the 
Truman term of office, but for the temporary 
relief brought about by the European 
droughts and floods of 1947 and 1948 and the 
outbreak of the Korean war in June 1950, 
As it was, when Truman left office in Janu- 
ary 1953, the Government was still holding 
corn dating as far back as the 1948 crop, 
and other products with varying amounts of 
accumulated age. 

Truman’s high price supports had other 
harmful effects. As the support levels used 
were above the price in world markets, coun- 
tries which looked to the United States for 
supplies were offered an inducement to pro- 
vide for themselves. Other countries with 
export surpluses were induced to step up 
their plantings to serve customers who used 
to get their supplies from the United States. 

Another serious Truman mistake which 
also cut the outlet for American farm prods 
ucts is rarely mentioned. One of the de- 
clared objects of the Marshall plan of 1948 
52, which has since been extended under 
other names, was to encourage ‘continuous 
application on the part of recipient coun- 
tries, individually and jointly, of vigorous 
efforts directed to increasing the production 
of food and materials needed not only t0 
meet their own essentiai needs but the needs 
of other countries as well, so that their re- 
quirements from abroad be limited to 4 
minimum.” 

Thus countries which had been our biggest 
importers of farm produce were supplied 4 
the expense of the American taxpayers with 
tractors, plows, disk harrows, grain drills 
and mowers, and fertilizer and seeds as well. 
By pricing American farm produce out of 
the world market with 90 percent price sup- 
ports and grants of aid to foreign countries 
to enable them to produce more, farm e%- 
ports have dropped to a fraction of what they 
formerly were. 

That this appraisal of the evils of Tru- 
manism in agriculture is not a partisan one 
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1956 
made evident in the address of Prof. 
a p. Black, of Harvard University, as 
= sident of the American Economic Asso- 
revo late last month. Dr. Black said: 
ras doubt a sizable fraction of the farm- 
of this country realize pretty well that 
Government cannot keep on supporting 
a level that brings forth growing 

But many of these will say if 
bor is grabbing all it can get. 
Business always has been able to get pretty 
much what it wants. If we farmers don’t 
rab the same way, we are being silly.’ 

“In this confused situation, there is a fair 
chance that rigid 90 percent price supports 
will be voted either in 1956 or 1957, The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
that has the task of administering such an 
act will be in a worse spot than the present 
Department of Agriculture isin now. It will 
pe dramatic injustice if it is not a Demo- 
cratic administration that has to take on this 
task. Such a course of events will simply 
mean that, bad as things seem now, they 
will have to get worse before the rank and 
file of the people of our Nation sense the 
situation well enough to take the necessary 
action. The party in power at the time they 
sense it will lose a good deal of standing with 
the general public in the ensuing 5 or 10 
years.” 

It is always desirable that the birds of 
retribution come home to the proper roost. 
But can the country afford it if the result 
can be obtained only at the price of putting 
up with the lunacies of more Democratic 
administrations? 
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Slenderizing Program Set for United 
States Fiscal Operation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
ground swell of grassroot interest being 
manifested at this time concerning the 
budget and the importance of the Con- 
gress following a sound fiscal policy this 
year on the subject of tax reduction, a 
balanced budget, and the practice of 
commonsense economy. 


A good example of that concern is con- 
tained in the following editorial which 
appeared in the January 18 issue of the 
San Angelo (Tex.) Standard-Times: 


SLENDERIZING PROGRAM SET FOR UNITED 
STATES FIscaL OPERATION 


The process of slenderizing the fiscal de- 

partment of the United States Government, 
almost as unpopular as for fat folks to go on 
& diet began yesterday with the budget 
message of President Eisenhower. A balanced 
budget by July 1, 1956, if it is achieved, will 
be the first one since 1951, and at that time 
the balance came more from the sale of war 
material than it did from economical opera- 
tions of the Government. 
_Of course, the proposed budget is still a 
little on the fat side, and the degree of slim- 
ming can be measured in small percentage. 
However, it is one of the three times since 
1930 that the taxpayers have had any encour- 
agement that we were going to stop the bor- 
towing and start pulling in the belt. 

The unprecedented thing about the rec- 
Pmmendations is that in an election year a 
; esident, the leader of a party expecting 

otes enough to be returned to Office, isn’t 
Making a bid for a tax cut. 
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It is realistic in that it does not presuppose 
that a high level of prosperity warrants our 
living it up at the expense of future genera- 
tions. It begins to take some note of the 
future, of the taxpayer who has become more 
tax conscious throughout the years of big 
spending, of the recognition at the top that 
a little more conservative administration of 
tax funds is overdue. 

One recalls that last year there was a move 
to give everybody a $20 income-tax cut. This 
would have cost $2.5 billion a year. It was 
hailed as a political move taken at the ex- 
pense of any chance to reduce the debt. Had 
it prevailed there would have been no chance 
to balance the budget this year and no pos- 
sibility of reducing the national debt. 

It is fortunate that the move did not 
prevail. 

If we can curtail spending to any degree, 
there, is a chance that the expected slim 
margin of balance can be increased. 

That will be up to Congress. Our Congress- 
men ought to determine where there is any 
fat in our spending program. They will be 
responsible for implementing the program 
outlined by Eisenhower or denying some of 
its phases. 

Representative O. C. Fisuer, of this city, 
phrased the tax problem rather aptiy in this 
fashion: “Tax reduction is a delusion, if, in 
order to have it, the resulting loss in reve- 
nue has to be made up in borrowed money 


and a@ correspanding increase in the public 


debt. Under these conditions tax reduction 
is really tax postponement—just passing the 
added burden to our children and our grand- 
children to pay.” 

That sort of reaction to the Presidential 
message is realistic economy. It is cogni- 
zant of the public welfare—not a political 
party’s welfare. 





Kiwanis Trophy Award 
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HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the world there are many organiza- 
tions putting forth every effort to make 
the world a better place in which to live. 
One of these organizations is Kiwanis 
International. 

Every Member of Congress is familiar 
with Kiwanis as I doubt if there is a sin- 
gle Member who has not at one time ad- 
dressed at least one of the Kiwanis clubs 
in his district. 

On Saturday evening, January 21, it 
was my privilege to attend the annual 
dinner honoring the past presidents of 
my own club, West Akron Kiwanis, in 
Akron, Ohio. Several years ago one of 
our members, Mr. Ray Fair, originated 
the idea of presenting a speech trophy 
each year to one of the members who 
proved himself to be an outstanding 
salesman for Kiwanis. It is customary 
to present the winner with a trophy pat- 
terned after the favorite sport in Spain. 
In the past the following Kiwanians 
have been so honored: Jacques Belet, Lee 
Shannon, Walt Garner, John Kistler, Ed 
Kusel, and Lloyd Oliver. 

This year the honor was bestowed on 
Mr. Austin F. O’Brien. The choice was 
excellent and I feel confident Mr. 
O’Brien will uphold the tradition of the 
honor. 
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Defense Department Answers Waste 
Critic: It’s Rough 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
herein two very informative articles 
written by Robert G. Spivack, correspon=- 
dent of the New York Post, and appear- 
ing in the issues of January 13 and Janu- 
ary 14, respectively. 

Mr. Spivack has followed this matter 
very closely, and is one of the best versed 
correspondents on the subject matter of 
the articles he wrote: 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT ANSWERS WASTE CRITIC: 
It’s RouGH 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

WASHINGTON, January 14.—The Defense 
Department today offered no defense to 
charges by House Democratic Leader Mc- 
CorMAcK that its wasteful and inefficient 
purchasing policies are costing the taxpay- 
ers $500 million a year. 

A spokesman for Defense Secretary Wilson 
said only it’s rough trying to streamline the 
Department’s buying policies on nonmili- 
tary goods. 

“You go slow and some people think you 
aren’t doing anything,” the Department said. 
“It is a terrific problem and Mr. Wilson is 
trying to deal with it as have all his pred- 
ecessors.” 

This was the first time anyone high in the 
administration has come close to admitting 
failure in the GOP efforts to clean up the 
mess in Washington, as promised in the 1952 
campaign. 

The Post called Wilson’s office for comment 
on McCormack’s charges, published Friday, 
that overlapping in procurement by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force have made a myth 
of unification. 

McCormack said each service continues to 
duplicate the purchases of the others in 
everything from rubber bands and pencils 
to medical supplies and petroleum. 

The Navy won’t use materials stored in 
Army depots and the Air Force boycotts 
both. 

Along with a group of economy-minded 
Democrats, McCormack has been fighting 
for months to cut nonessential expenditures 
in the Defense Department. 

He said Wilson has proved helpless in 
coping with the Pentagon’s strongly en- 
trenched bureaucracy, despite GOP claims 
that business methods would be instituted 
when President Eisenhower took office. 

Wilson’s spokesman replied more in sor- 
row than in anger. The one thing the ex- 
GM boss prided himself on was his capacity 
to put over effective management. 

The Defense Department, it was said, 
hopes soon to integrate its purchase prac- 
tices by dividing up the various services. 

Wilson takes credit for instituting a “new 
single manager plan” in the purchase of 
food for the services. This assignment has 
now been turned over to the Army. 

The Navy, it was said, will probably soon 
be asked to take over all medical supply 
buying. 

“The purchase of petroleum will probably 
be turned over to the Air Force,” Wilson’s 
spokesman said. He gave no date when this 
plan might be put into effect. 

McCormack said the “single manager 
plan” was not very new, but he approves of 
it nevertheless. Only he wishes the depart- 
ment would hurry up. 
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The plan began under Defense Secretary 
Lovett, who tried it in medical purchases, 
For some unexplained reason the Republi- 
cans abandoned it. 

Now, due to McCormack pressure, they 
apparently are trying to restore the Lovett 
system, even thought it originated in the 
Truman administration. 


McCorMackK Hits DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
WASTE 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 


WASHINGTON, January 13.—House Demo- 
cratic Leader McCormack charged the De- 
fense Department today with “wasteful and 
inefficient” purchasing policies that are cost- 
ing the taxpayers $500 million a year. 

The Boston legislator made his charge in 
an exclusive interview with the Post. 

He detailed prolonged but fruitless efforts 
by himself, Senator Paut Doucias, Demo- 
crat of Illinois, and a handful of economy- 
minded Congressmen to eliminate “duplica- 
tion and triplication” by purchasing agents 
of the Army, Air Force and Navy. 

Despite “claims of accomplishment” by 
service Officials, McCormack said Defense 
Secretary Wilson has been helpless against 
the Pentagon’s “strongly entrenched bureau- 
cracy” in curbing the waste. 

Armed Forces “unification,” so far as pro- 
curement policies are concerned, is a myth, 
McCormack said. Inter-service rivalry re- 
mains just as strong as it has ever been, 
he said, despite the Unification Act of 1946. 

McCormack said there has been overlap- 
ping in the fields of medical supplies, petrol- 
eum, transportation, storage, health facilities 
and Armed Forces Research. 

“IT have yet to see any signs of an effective 
unification system as intended by Congress,” 
McCormack said. “If there is one place 
where we could have ‘unification’ and where 
the taxpayers could be saved several hundred 
millions annually it’s in the procurement 
field, particularly in the ‘common use’ 
items.” 

These are items which all services use 
and where tremendous savings could be ac- 
complished through coordinated buying. 

Despite propaganda about this being a 
“businesslike” administration, each service 
still goes off on its own, when it comes to 
nondefense spending money, McCormack 
said. 

“There is no question of the duplication,” 
McCormack insisted. 

“If an integrated system were established 
for the three departments at least $500 mil- 
lion a year could be saved.” 

McCormack detailed his criticism 3 days 
before the President’s budget message goes 
to Congress, on Monday. 

In that message, according to informed 
sources, the President is expected to con- 
gratulate Wilson on the savings achieved 
during his management of the Department 
through institution of a “single manager 
plan” for the purchase of Armed Forces food. 

Whether the expected congratulations are 
offered after McCormack’s blast is specula- 
tive. The Democrats are waiting to see. 

McCormack, along with Representatives 
Bonner, Democrat, of North Carolina; Curtis, 
Democrat, of Missouri; and Senator Douc.as, 
have been after Wilson for months to stream- 
line the Department‘s buying program. They 
have also had support from Republican Rep- 
resentative Brown of Ohio. 

There has been a continuous exchange of 
correspondence, with various Defense officials 
patting themselves on the back for their 
claimed accomplishments. But they usually 
neglect to list facts and figures. 

Said McCormack: “They talk one way and 
act another.” 

Most of the criticism centers about the 
O'Mahoney Act of 1952, which required the 
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Defense Secretary-to issue regluations bring- 
ing about integration of common-use items. 

An order along these lines, known as Reg- 
ulation 4000.8, was issued by Secretary Lov- 
ett in the fall of 1952 during the final months 
of the Truman administration. Lovett be- 
gan instituting drastic reforms, but as soon 
as Wilson took over they were abandoned, 
McCorMack said, notwithstanding 1952 GOP 
campaign promises. 

As late as October 24, 1955, McCoRMACK was 
still pressing Wilson return to the Lovett 
policies. 

Even before the O’Mahoney Act Lovett had 
instituted the single manager plan for pur- 
chase of medical supplies. This was aban- 
doned by the new Republican team. 

Two weeks after McCormack’s October let- 
ter Wilson put out a news release announcing 
the virtues of what Defense press agents 
called a new idea. It was the single man- 
ager plan for purchase of subsistence items. 

Since all other purchasing continued in 
haphazard fashion, Douctas then wrote to 
Wilson on December 22, 1955. Dovucias found 
himself bewildered by the Department’s in- 
consistencies. 

“I was deeply disappointed when, in 1954, 
you gave uy this centralized treatment and 
single manager system for medical supplies,” 
Dovuctas wrote, “and now I am bewildered 
* * * to find you are apparently establishing 
it for food and subsistence.” 

He asked what is being done to comply 
with the law in other purchases. 

In one of his letters McCormack had told 
Wilson bluntly the Department had no over- 
all plan and asked what Wilson intended to 
do about it. Wilson referred it to an as- 
sistant. 

In 1951 General Eisenhower told a group of 
Congressmen in Paris, including Representa- 
tive BonNneER, that these problems of waste 
could be solved if we had a Defense Secretary 
“with enough guts” to go after the military 
bureaucrats. BoNNeR and his committee 
asked the general to put this in writing. 

The language was then softened a bit, but 
General Eisenhower’s meaning was still 
clear. 

“I feel that what is really needed * * * is 
to vest in the Secretary of Defense sufficient 
authority and responsibility to permit him 
to accomplish whatever degree of improve- 
ment in the efficiency and economy of our 
service of supply system as is now necessary 
or that becomes so as time passes,’’ General 
Eisenhower wrote. 

As a candidate in 1952, General Eisenhower 
hit at Defense Department waste under the 
Democrats. 

Investigators who have followed the De- 
fense Department’s extravagances tell of re- 
cent cases like these in substantiation of 
McCormack’s charges: 

At Fort Dix, N. J., the Army receives med- 
ical supplies from a depot at Schenectady, 
N. Y., although until recently there was a 
Navy medical depot at Edgewater, N. J., only 
a few miles away. 

On the west coast, there are depots stocked 
with the same supplies at Stockton, Alameda, 
and Oakland, Calif., maintained by each of 
the services. 

The Air Force ships supplies from New 
Jersey out to bases in the Rockies, but neg- 
lects to use materials closer at hand in Army 
depots at St. Louis. 

One authority says there are over 100,000 
separate items purchased by the three serv- 
ices. In 90 percent of the cases they are 
duplications of similar supplies stores by 
one of the other services, sometimes in depots 
almost across the street from each other. 

The armed services now use in excess of 
500 million square feet of depot space. Many 
depots are overflowing and the services are 
constantly obliged to sell as “surplus” thou- 
sands of items at a fraction of their cost to 
the taxpayers 
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Republicans, Democrats, and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. yy 
Speaker, there has been plenty of hot 
air generated by the recent charges ang 
countercharges over the policies of the 
administration and Secretary of State 
Dulles. An editorial appearing in the 
January 19 issue of the Green Bay Press. 
Gazette is a breath of fresh air in this 
debate. 


After the quibbling is over, the req} 
test of the success or failure of foreign 
policy is whether it brings war or peace, 
It is time for us to look at the record, 
The editorial referred to presents that 
record: 


REPUBLICANS, DEMOCRATS, AND War 


For stating that the art of diplomacy some. 
times necessitates bringing the Nation to 
the verge of war, Secretary Dulles is under 
attack from the Democrats who took us 
not to the verge but into three wars ina 
generation. 

From the very early days of the Eisen- 
hower administration, it has been apparent 
that the ideas of President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles on the strategy this coun- 
try should follow in prosecuting the cold war 
were very different from those of their pred- 
ecessors; and ft also has been apparent that 
the Democrats simply have not understood 
what the administration was talking about 
a good deal of the time. For example, when 
Mr. Dulles soon after taking office warned 
the Soviets of ‘massive retaliation” should 
they commit aggression, Democratic spokes- 
men seemed to almost deliberately blind 
themselves to the real meaning of Mr. Dulles’ 
words and instead insisted that he had 
threatened to blow Moscow and Peking and 
the other great Communist cities off the map 
in the event a conflict broke out in any part 
of the world. 

These protests by the Democrats played 
directly into the hands of our enemies who 
would like to persuade the world that we 
are too trigger happy to be trutsed with 
nuclear weapons. Yet it was apparent to 
many people at the time that Mr. Dulles did 
not mean any such thing, but that nuclear 
retaliation could be tailored to fit the needs 
of any situation. At the very time that 
Mr. Dulles was making his statement, the 
newspapers were full of reports about the 
development of tactical nuclear weapons 
such as atomic artillery and rockets, yet the 
Democrats cou!d see in the Secretary’s state- 
ment nothing but big bombers hovering over 
great cities. 

The Democratic leaders similarly could not 
or deliberately refused to understand the 
meaning of Mr. Eisenhower’s discussion dur- 
ing the 1952 campaign of the necessity of 
giving the people of the Soviet satellites 
some hope of eventual liberation. They a 
cused him of threatening aggression in Eu- 
rope, and again the Communist propagan- 
dists found their words pleasing. The ad- 
ministration, of course, has carried on n0 
aggression; but it has made it crystal clear 
in its public statements, through our prop- 
aganda outlets throughout the world, at the 
Geneva meetings and elsewhere that we will 
never accept Soviet colonization of the sat- 
elites as a permanent situation. Only re 
cently this policy paid off to the extent of 
forcing Khrushchev to cry out in anguished 











gainst the meddling of the United 
Government in Eastern European 


stone Press-Gazette said several weeks ago 

t in its opinion foreign policy is a per- 
egitimate subject for discussion and 
during a presidential election cam- 
paign. The more we study the differences 
in the two parties’ approaches to this most 

of all problems that face us, the 
convinced that the American 
Je should clearly understand the respec- 
positions of the parties on it. 
we can think of no better way to illustrate 
the contrast between the Truman-Acheson 
and Eisenhower-Dulles ideas on the direc- 
tion of our foreign policy than to compare 
the manner in which the former handled the 
Korean question and the way in which the 
jatter handled the recent crisis in the For- 
Several months before the ag- 
ession occurred in Korea, Secretary Ache- 
son had announced publicly that that coun- 

was not considered vital to America’s 
defense. His statement was as irrelevant as 
it was unnecessary, for it had then been ap- 
rent for some time that our reaction to 
aggression against our friends anywhere in 
the world would not necessarily depend on 
how that aggression affected the strictly 
military security of our country. But it was 
interpreted—as the Secretary should have 
known it would be—by the Communists as 
an invitation to strike, and when their tanks 
rolled, Mr. Truman was faced with only two 
alternatives: War or appeasement. He made 
the right decision and made it courageously, 
but a President with a capable Secretary of 
State would never have been placed in that 
position in the first place. 

In contrast, when the Communists threat- 
ened an invasion of Formosa, Mr. Eisen- 
hower acted in such a way that our side took 
the initiative away from the enemy and held 
on to it. They wanted us either to appease 
them, in which case they would get what 
they wanted, or to draw a line and tell them 
that if they stepped over it we would shoot, 
in which case they could accuse us of inter- 
ference in Asian affairs, and gain a propa- 
ganda victory. We did neither; Mr. Dulles 
simply let the Communists know that our 
forces were ready and that if we did strike 
it would be with every weapon at our dis- 
posal. But he let them guess as to whether 
we would strike or not. The Formosa crisis 
is now almost a year old and no aggression 
has yet taken place. 

The best test of the Republican handling 
of our foreign policy is the fact that during 
the past 3 years the world has been at peace 
asit has not been for many decades, and that 
during that time not 1 inch of free soil has 
been gained by the Communists. 
this to any similar period under the Tru- 
man administration, and it is easy to under-~ 
stand why there is debate today between the 
parties about foreign policy, and why the 
Democrats are so bitter over the contrast that 
is there for all to see. 
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What Is a Girl?—What Is a Boy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
of the House, I include in the Recorp an 
appealing article received in this morn- 
ing’s mail from a friend: 

Wuat Is a GIRL? 


Little girls are the nicest things that hap- 
They are born with a little 
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bit of angel shine about them, and though 
it wears thin sometimes there is always 
enough left to lasso your heart—even when 
they are sitting in the mud or crying tem- 
peramental tears or parading up the street 
in mother’s best clothes. 

A little girl can be sweeter (and badder) 
oftener than anyone else in the world. She 
can jitter around, and stomp, and make 
funny noises that frazzle your nerves, yet 
just when you open your mouth, she stands 
there demure with that special look in her 
eyes. A girl is innocence playing in the 
mud, beauty standing on its head, and moth- 
erhood dragging a doll by the foot. 

Girls are available in five colors—black, 
white, red, yellow, or brown. Yet Mother 
Nature always manages to select your favorite 
color when you place your order. They dis- 
prove the law of supply and demand—there 
are millions of little girls, but each is as 
precious as rubies. 

God borrows from many creatures to make 
a little girlk He uses the song of a bird, 
the squeal. of a pig, the stubbornness of a 
mule, the antics of a monkey, the spryness 
of a grasshopper, the curiosity of a cat, the 
speed of a gazelle, the slyness of a fox, the 
softness of a kitten, and to top it all off, he 
adds the mysterious mind of a woman. 

A little girl likes new shoes, party dresses, 
small animals, first grade, noisemakers, the 
girl next door, dolls, make believe, dancing 
lessons, ice cream, kitchens, coloring books, 
makeup, cans of water, going visiting, tea 
parties, and one boy. She doesn’t care so 
much for visitors, boys in general, large 
dogs, hand-me-downs, straight chairs, vege- 
tables, snowsuits, or staying in the front 
yard. She is loudest when you are think- 
ing, the prettiest when she has provoked you, 
the busiest at bedtime, the quietest when 
you want to show her off, and the most filir- 
tatious when she absolutely must not get 
the best of you again. 

Who else can cause you more grief, Joy, 
irritation, satisfaction, embarrassment, and 
genuine delight than this combination of 
Eve, Salome, and Florence Nightingale? 
She can muss up your home, your hair, and 
your dignity—spend your money, your time, 
and your temper—then just when you pa- 
tience is ready to crack, her sunshine peeks 
through and you’ve lost again. 

Yes; she is a nerve-racking nuisance, just 
a noisy bundle of mischief. But when your 
dreams tumble down and the world is a 
mess—when it seems you are pretty much 
of a fool after all—she can make you a king 
when she climbs on your knee and whispers, 
“I love you best of all.” 





Wuat Is A Boy 


Between the innocence of babyhood and 
the dignity of manhood, we find a delightful 
creature called a boy. Boys come in assorted 
sizes, weights, and colors, but all have the 
same creed: To enjoy every second of every 
minute of every hour of every day, and to 
protest with noise—their only weapon—when 
their last minute is finished and the adult 
males pack them off to bed at night. 

Boys are found everywhere—on top of, 
underneath, inside of, climbing on, swinging 
from, running around, or jumping to. Moth- 
ers love them, little girls hate them, older 
sisters and brothers tolerate them, adults 
ignore them, and heaven protects them. A 
boy is truth with dirt on its face, beauty with 
a cut on its finger, wisdom with bubble gum 
in its hair, and the hope of the future with 
a frog in its pocket. 

When you are busy a boy is an inconsid- 
erate, bothersome, intruding jangle of noise. 
When you want him to make a good impres-~ 
sion his brain turns to jelly or else he be- 
comes a savage, sadistic jungle creature bent 
on destroying the world and himself with it. 

A boy is a composite—he has the appetite 
of a horse, the digestion of a sword-swallower, 
the energy of a pocket-atom bomb, the curi- 
osity of a cat, the lungs of a dictator, the 
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imagination of a Paul Bunyan, the shyness 
of a violet, the audacity of a steel trap, the 
enthusiasm of a firecracker, and when he 
makes something he has five thumbs on each 
hand. 

He likes ice cream, saws, Christmas, comic 
books, the boy across the street, woods, water 
(in its natural habitat), large animals, dad’s 
train, Saturday morning, and fire engines. 
He is not much for Sunday school, company, 
schools, books without pictures, music les- 
sons, neckties, barbers, girls, overcoats, 
adults, or bedtime. 

Nobody else is so early to rise or so late 
to supper. Nobody else gets so much fun 
out of trees, dogs, and breezes. Nobody else 
can cram into one pocket a rusty knife, a 
half-eaten pie, 3 feet of string, an empty Bull 
Durham sack, 2 gumdrops, 6 cents, a sling- 
shot, a chunk of unknown substance, and a 
genuine supersonic code ring with a secret 
compartment. 

A boy is a magical creature, you can lock 
him out of your workshop, but you can’t lock 
him out of your heart. You can get him out 
of your study, but you can’t get him out of 
your mind. Might as well give up—he is your 
captor, your jailer, your boss, and your mas- 
ter—a freckle-face, pint-size, cat-chasing 
bundle of noise. But when you come home 
at night with only the shattered pieces of 
your hopes and dreams, he can mend them 
like new with two magic words—‘“Hi, dad.” 





Another Mississippian Receives National 
Recognition—Illustrious Luther A. 
Smith, 33d Degree, Sovereign Grand 
Commander 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago Mr. Boyd A. Campbell, a 
citizen of Jackson, Miss., and a for- 
mer college classmate of mine, was 
signally honored by being selected as 
president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a position which he is 
currently serving with honor and dis- 
tinction. Now another Mississippian, the 
Honorable Luther A. Smith, a distin- 
guished jurist and citizen of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., has more recently been selected 
as the sovereign grand commander of 
the supreme council, 33d degree, Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
masonry, southern jurisdiction of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Smith for many years has been an 
outstanding and consecrated worker in 
Freemasonry in Mississippi. He has pos- 
sibly devoted as much time and effort as 
well as having made as great a contri- 
bution to that cause in the whole of the 
South as any other man. But all of his 
efforts have not been in behalf of Ma- 
sonry. He has enjoyed an enviable rec- 
ord as an outstanding citizen and jurist 
in his native State. It was, therefore, 
no surprise that he was selected for this 
high honor by his fellow Masons. He is 
aman of high demeanor, an outstanding 
Christian gentleman of substantial char- 
acter, who enjoys the confidence and re- 
spect of all who know him. His ap- 
pointment to this full-time position re- 
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quired his resignation as judge of the 
court of chancery for the 10th district 
of Mississippi and his removal to Wash- 
ington. 

We predict that this beloved Mississip- 
pian will make an outstanding contribu- 
tion in his new position not only to 
Masonry, but to his God and country. 


Smith Act Needed in Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial from the 
Bellingham (Wash.) Daily Herald of 
Sunday, January 15, which points up the 
value of the Smith Act as a weapon 
against Communist infiltration in our 
Nation: 

In their petition last month to President 
Eisenhower urging the release of 16 top 
Communists convicted of conspiracy against 
the United States Government, 46 signers 
suggested by implication that the cold war 
between the free and the slave world is 
over. 

The petition was presented several weeks 
after the Russian Soviet leaders had 
brusquely turned their backs on the West 
at the summit conference in Geneva, and 
after Soviet party boss Nikita Khrushchev 
had declared that the Kremlin would aban- 
don Marxism—which calls for the triumph 
of communism over democracy—only when 
the shrimp learns to whistle. 

In urging that the sentences of the con- 
victed American Communists be commuted, 
and that 100 similar cases pending or under 
appear be postponed, the petitioners said 
the trial and conviction of the top Reds 
“was carried through in a period of the ‘cold 
war’ (in 1949) and in an atmosphere of 
hysteria.” 

In her remarks at Mount Vernon last 
week Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, one of the pe- 
titioners, said her stand on the Smith Anti- 
subversive Act, under which the convictions 
were obtained, coincided with that of the 
two dissenting justices of the Supreme 
Court—which sustained the constitution- 
ality of the act by a vote of 6 to 2—and that 
her concern was not for the Communists, 
but for what she regarded as the dangers to 
civil rights and liberties involved. 

The Alien Registration (Smith) Act was 
passed by a Democratic-controlled Congress. 
It makes it unlawful to teach or advocate the 
violent overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment or to adhere to a group which 
underwrites such objectives. The House 
passed the bill by a vote of 282 to 4, the 
Senate without a rollcall. 

In 1951 the Supreme Court sustained the 
act in upholding the conviction of 11 Com- 
munists tried in New York in 1949 for con- 
spiracy. 

Possibly many persons have forgotten that 
9-month trial, in which “hysteria” was pro- 
duced, not by the people or by the Govern- 
ment, but by the Communist defendants 
and their claques, while Judge Harold R. 
Medina maintained a judicial claim despite 
what a biographer describes as the sneer- 
ing and shouting of defense attorneys (five 
of whom were later held in contempt of 
court) and their constant attempts to badger 
him into making a reversible error. 
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Most of the 11 defendants were high offi- 
cials of the Communist Party, which the 
Senate Judiciary Committee has termed 
“the American branch of the Russian Com- 
munist Party,” which “follows faithfully the 
conspiratorial pattern laid down by its 
parent body,” and “looks upon our Govern- 
ment as its enemy, which it seeks to over- 
throw by forceful means.” 

President Eisenhower did not see fit to 
turn the convicted Reds loose. Had he done 
so the Communists would have won the 
greatest psychological victory in the struggle 
between free government and the Moscow- 
directed world conspiracy. 

In 15 years the Communists have spread 
their control over 750 million people and 
5 million square miles of the globe. They 
have done so both by military force and by 
infiltration and subversion. The Smith Act 
is intended to prevent subversion in the 
United States. It is a legal instrument in 
the cold war, which the Kremlin is waging 
on a global scale. 


Thwarting Thrift—Hoover Reforms Will 
Face Powerful Foes in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
taken from a recent issue—January 13, 
1956, page 8—of the Wall Street Journal: 
THWARTING THRIFT—HOOVER REFORMS WILL 

FACE POWERFUL FOES IN CONGRESS 


(By John Chamberlain) 


What chances have the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission for adoption? 

Members of the voluntary Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, which is headed 
by Clarence Francis, former head of General 
Foods, say that some 84 percent of the sug- 
gestions could become realities before many 
years have passed. Obviously, however, this 
way of putting it may mean much or little. 
To the extent that 16 percent of the recom- 
mendations are in the realm of the contro- 
versial, the big projected savings outlined by 
the various Hoover task forces could be post- 
poned for a long time to come. 

It should be relatively easy to do away with 
the foolishness that has resulted in a Navy 
depot storage of 79 months’ supply of canned 
beef and gravy. The administration is al- 
ready putting into effect some of the less con- 
troversial proposals. But when it comes to 
such things as the elimination or the mu- 
tualization of Government lending agency, 
or the establishment of a means test for vet- 
erans seeking hospitalization for non-service- 
connected disabilities, then all the familiar 
forces of pressure group politics can spring 
into play to stop the economizer in his tracks. 

Ever since 1933 the executive branch has 
been the big spender of United States poli- 
tics. This tended to obscure the fact that 
Congress itself is a congeries of special in- 
terests which are devoted to getting specific 
appropriations for specific things. There 
may be 96 Senators who are for economy in 
general, but when each one of the 96 has 
traded votes to protect his own regional 
specialties economy more often than not goes 
out the window. 


STORY WITHOUT AN END 


The story of the Texas City tin smelter is 
a case in point. Long ago the Hoover Com- 
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mission singled this out as an example 
unwarranted Government competition = 
private industry. The tin smelter lost over 
$1.5 million in 1954. Since it is no lon; 
needed for strategic reasons, or even for Pro. 
ducing for a Government stockpile Which jg 
now estimated at a 5-year war supply, Preg 
dent Eisenhower recommended Closing tt 
But the Senate, partly in response to the 
wishes of Senator LYDON JOHNSON of Texas 
forced a continuance of the tin smelter until 
June 30, 1956, at which time Mr. Eisenhower 
is supposed to report to Congress on feasible 
methods of maintaining a permanent domes. 
tic tin-smeltering industry. 

Many of the Hoover Commission’s recom. 
mended reforms could be legally accom. 
plished by mere Executive fiat. But when 
Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson ap. 
nounced that he was going to make a be. 
ginning at getting the Pentagon out of 
competition with private industry by clos. 
ing down 4 coffee roasting plants, 2 paint 
factories, 5 cobbler shops, a dry Cleaning 
plant and a Navy rope walk, Congress inter. 
vened at once. 

It did this by wigwagging a signal to the 
Comptroller General, who functions as a con. 
gressional agent in seeing to it that appro. 
priated funds are spent in accordance with 
the intent of the law. The,Comptroller Gen- 
eral flatly advised Mr. Wilson that he would 
disallow any Pentagon expenditure made in 
connection with closing down coffee plants 
or cobbler ‘shops. 

The Comptroller General derived his au. 
thority for such action from a rider that had 
been‘ attached to an appropriation bill. It 
reads: “No part of the funds appropriated 
in this act may be used for the disposal * * * 
of work that has been for a period of 3 
years or more performed by civilian personnel 
of the Department of Defense unless justified 
to the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate and the House.” 

Although President Eisenhower himself 
considers this particular rider to be an un- 
constitutional interference with the power of 
the Executive, the Comptroller General’s neat 
little ambush’ has effectively kept the Penta- 
gon from carrying out some very ponderable 
Hoover Commission recommendations. These 
projected economies in Pentagon business 
activity cannot now be made unless specific 
congressional approval is abtained. 

Pressure groups have struck at the Hoover 
Commission’s presumed intentions even in 
advance of their actual formulation. This 
happened last spring when the American 
Legion, confusing a task force report with 
the Commission’s own opinion’s attacked the 
Commission for “recommending the closing 
of 20 Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
when at this time there are thousands of 
eligible veterans certified for hospitalization 
unable to secure proper medical care and 
treatment because of lack of beds.” 


REJECTED RECOMMENDATION 


When the Commission made its final rec- 
ommendations on health, it did not accept 
the task force recommendation that 19 (not 
20 specific Veterans’ Administration hospl- 
tals be closed. In its report to Congress the 
Commission limited itself to saying that 
“there are more veterans’ hospitals than aré 
necessary.” It recommended that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration ‘‘consider the recom 
mendations made by the task force * * ° 
and obtain the advice of the proposed Fed- 
eral advisory council of health on these rece 
ommendations.” 

According to the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report, the 12 “whereas” clauses 
and the 3 “resolved” clauses of the American 
Legion’s attack on the Commission contained 
“5 allegations that are untrue, 2 that lack & 
factual explanation, 1 that is redundant, and 
3 that are matters of opinion.” 

When arguments over the Hoover Com 
mission reports begin in Congress—Senaté 
hearings start on Monday—the important 
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to watch will be the youthful Senator 
sue KENNEDY, Of Massachusetts, who 
4 the Reorganization Subcommittee of 
ve Senate Committee on Government Op- 
and Representative WiLt1am L, 
wson, Of Illinois, head of the House Com- 
3 e on Government Operations. As be- 
om the two men, KENNEDY has shown the 
ee sustained enthusiasm for the Hoover 
<s sals. KENNEDY’s position takes on 
ma significance because of his family 
waground:; he is the son of the former 
imbassador Joseph P. Kennedy, who was 
pimself an enthusiastic and hard-working 
member of the Hoover Commission. 
TAXPAYER PRESSURE? 


put even with Senator KeNNepy constitut- 
ing himself a special watchdog, many of the 
projected reforms will stay bottled up in 
committee if the country remains apathetic 
about such things as economy and quality of 
Government service. The less controversial— 
and less costly Hoover proposals should get 
by the Kennedy and Dawson committees 
asily enough. But the ones which would 
result in real savings may not even emerge 
on the floor of the Senate or House during 
the present session of Congress. This is an 
dection year, and in election years econo- 
mizers have traditionally had a hard time 


of it. 

With billions in pork and perquisites at 
stake, the taxpayers of the Nation as a whole 
may have to act as a gigantic pressure group 
ifthe special pressure groups are not to com- 
bine to defeat major Hoover recommenda- 
tions in both the Senate and the House. 





Partnership at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr.WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial from the 
Mount Vernon (Wash.) Argus, which 
pints up the successful operation of 
the power-partnership policy advocated 
by the Eisenhower administration: 

PARTNERSHIP AT WoRK 


Much has been said the last 2 years about 
“partnership” in electric power development. 
For some politicians this declared policy of 
the present national administration—to en- 
courage the cooperation and joint partici- 
pation of private and public agencies in 
power development—has provided a handy 
subject for campaign oratory. 

These partisan and power politicians 
Would do well to take a second look before 
they say too much in our own Puget Sound- 
Cascade area. For here, in northwest Wash- 
ington and over the Cascade hump in Chelan 
County, we already have a working partner- 
ship consisting of 2 public-utility districts, 
2 municipal electric systems and a private 
Power utility, who through their Puget 
Sound Utilities Council are planning to pro- 
Vide this area in the next 8 years with the 
equivalent in kilowatts, almost, of a second 
Grand Coulee Dam. 

You can’t shrug off this kind of partner- 
ship. When the people of this area begin 
© see the fruits of its efforts, surely they 
tes — its merit. Already the Utili- 

ouncil’s program has progressed so far 

t it is now urging local communities to 
Work actively to attract new industry in or- 
to, as the council says, “help boost your 
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‘take home’ pay.” This the council mem- 
bers’ leaders would not dare say if they did 
not feel assured they could provide the new 
power that new industry will need. 

For our part, we prefer the kind of power 
we can offer new industries and new resi- 
dents to the kind whose main potential is 
talk. 





Thirty-Eighth Anniversary of Ukrainian 
National Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 21, the eve of the celebration of the 
38th anniversary of Ukrainian National 
Independence, it was my privilege to be 
the guest speaker at a dinner sponsored 
by the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America and Ukrainian Association of 
Washington, D. C. 

I was happy to see so many of my 
colleagues in the Senate and the House 
in attendance at this dinner, and to hear 
stirring words of encouragement for the 
cause of human freedom. It was also 
significant that in attendance at this 
dinner were many representatives of or- 
ganizations which advocate the restora- 
tion of national independence to all of. 
the nations now enslaved. Because I feel 
my remarks on this occasion will be of 
interest to those Members of Congress 
who did not have an opportunity to at- 
tend this dinner, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert my address in the REcorp: 

RUSSIAN COMMUNIST COLONIALISM: THE 

SCOURGE OF ALL MANKIND 


Mr. Chairman, it is a real pleasure for me 
to join with you on this occasion when we 
commemorate the 38th anniversary of na- 
tional independence of the Ukrainian nation. 
An occasion such as this is always a welcome 
one because it affords me the opportunity to 
meet so many old friends and to take part 
in a program which is always sure to bring 
forth some new ideas beneficial to the cause 
of individual liberty. This year, in my judg- 
ment, is a unique one because world develop- 
ments are compelling us to return to funda- 
mentals and to decide upon a course of ac- 
tion capable of beating the Russian Com- 
munists at their insidious game of peaceful 
coexistence. I believe it is apparent to all 
gathered here tonight, that the Russian Com- 
munists used the conferences at the so-called 
summit which took place in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to launch their latest political offensive, 
and that we have not yet awakened from the 
sedatives applied to liberty-loving men at 
the Geneva conferences, because we have 
failed to launch anything that could be 
called a political offensive against the Rus- 
sia Communists. I am equally certain that 
everyone gathered here this evening would 
like nothing better than to see such a politi- 
cal offensive launched, if one could be pro- 
duced, which would give better hopes than 
the sterile containment policy, or the latest 
version of containment which has been ap- 
propriately called evolution, not revolution. 

I think it is very fitting that on this occa- 
sion we should discuss ways and means of 
restoring national independence to all those 
nations which have lost it to the Russian 
Communists. We meet each year on occa- 
sions such as this in order to keep bright 
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the happy memory of the times when those 
nations were free and independent. We also 
hope that by keeping this memory bright, we 
will give added hope and promise to the hun- 
dreds of millions of peopie in those enslaved 
nations, that they are not forever doomed to 
a life of tyranny and colonial exploitation. 
More than anything else, it is high time that 
we developed a practical and winning pro- 
gram in order to give real purpose to our 
hopes and aspirations for all the people of 
the world. 

In my considered judgment, the greatest 
threat confronting the free world today is 
that presented by colonialism. I mean, of 
course, Russian Communist colonialism be- 
cause that is the only colonial power today 
which is in the acendency and which, in fact, 
does threaten all of mankind. I believe it 
is fair to say that whatever is left in the 
world of colonial empires, other than the 
Russian, represents nothing more than the 
death-bed throes of an archaic system which 
civilized mankind completely rejects. All of 
us are heartened to see so many nations 
formerly in colonial status, securing their 
national independence. We all hope that 
the numbers of nations regaining their na- 
tional independence, while breaking the 
chains of colonial status, will continue to 
grow with each passing year. We cannot 
help but hope that the day has come when 
not one more nation on the face of this 
earth will be subjected to the degradation 
and agony of colonial status. 

But we have not yet had the courage to 
face up to the many questions raised by the 
ruthless colonial practices of the Russian 
Communists. In fact, I am told that it is 
quite improper, while moving in certain 
circles here in Washington, to even make 
mention of the ruthless colonial practices of 
the Russians, or to even infer that the Rus- 
sians are Communists. In those same 
circles, the rules of etiquette require that the 
word Soviet be used when referring to Rus- 
sians, Communists, and Red colonialism. 


This same phony etiquette has caused 
many Americans to become very confused 
as to whether the enemy is communism, 
Russian imperialism, or the workers, soldiers, 
and peasants of Russia. I say this because 
as most of you know, the only understand- 
able meaning of the word “soviet” is a coun- 
cil of workers, peasants, and soldiers. I find 
it very difficult to believe that the American 
people would ever align themselves against 
a council comprised of workers, peasants, 
and soldiers. Certainly our basic traditions 
require us to take an unalterable stand 
against Russian colonialism and commu- 
nism, regardless of what cover name these 
twin evils may be operating under. 

With this understanding and with the 
assurance that I intend to break every rule of 
etiquette established by that crop of global 
strategists who acclaim themselves to be 
Russians experts, I would like to say a few 
words about the colonial practices of the 
Russian Communists. All one has to do is 
to consult any global map, other than those 
prepared in Moscow or by Russian sympa- 
thizers elsewhere in the world, and it be- 
comes immediately obvious that the area of 
the world now occupied by the Russian 
Communists constitutes the greatest colonial 
empire in all of recorded history. That 
empire stretches from the Baltic Sea in 
north Europe all the way across the Eura- 
sian continent to the Pacific Ocean. Ata 
glance, one immediately realizes what a 
tremendous expanse of geography this em- 
pire occupies, but it takes a second glance 
to notice all the non-Russian nations which 
comprise this land mass, and which, in every 
sense of the word, are abject colonies being 
subjected to the most ruthless exploitation. 
It takes a little more study to learn that well 
over 900 million people are held within the 
bondage of this empire and that less than 
9 million of that total population comprise 
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the new elite class called members of the 
Communist Party. It takes not only a little 
more study, but indeed a great deal more 
objectivity to acknowledge that in this em- 
pire of over 900 million human beings, less 
than 90 million of them are Russians. The 
importance of this last statement can best 
be measured by recalling to memory that 
Stalin frequently referred to the Russians as 
the superior people of the Soviet Union. 

I am sure the record will bear me out 
when I say that the present empire over 
which the Russian Communists rule, is made 
up of more once free and independent na- 
tions than any other colonial empire in the 
history of mankind. It is startling when 
one recognizes that in addition to Ukraine 
the following nations are held in colonial 
bondage by the Russian Communists—Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Byelorussia, Po- 
land, East Germany, Czechia, Slovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Turkestan, North Cau- 
casia, Idel-Ural, Inner and Outer Mongolia, 
Manchuria, China, North Korea, North Viet- 
nam, and Tibet. 

This empire certainly goes far beyond the 
imperialistic dreams of the czars, Peter and 
Ivan. Moreover, it dwarfs the conquests of 
Caesar, Genghis Khan, Attila, and Tammer- 
lane. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the great problem of mankind in our times 
is that of Russian Communist colonialism. 

It is one thing to recognize the menace 
created by the ruthless colonial practices of 
the Russian Communists, but it is still an- 
other thing to develop a program to coun- 
teract and defeat the Russian imperial em- 
pire. I feel that the platform afforded me 
here this evening is an ideal one from which 
to launch a four-point program which, at 
least, represents the beginning of a poiiti- 
cal campaign to eradicate the plague of 
colonialism from the face of the earth. 

As a starting point, I believe it is neces- 
sary that we fully identify and then expose 
the Russian colonial empire for what it really 
is. The time has come for us to stop talking 
about Soviet imperialism and Red imperial- 
ism and to start using language that the 
man on the street the world over, under- 
stands. We must make it known to all the 
people of the still free world, particularly 
those who are indulging in the dangerous 
practice of neutralism, the unvarnished facts 
concerning the colonial empire of the Rus- 
sian Communists. 

When one understands the _ political 
struggle now taking place in Southeast Asia, 
it immediately becomes elementary that we 
expose to the world the fact that the Asian 
nations of Turkestan, Idel-Ural, Inner and 
Outer Mongolia, as well as Manchuria, China, 
Tibet, North Korea, and North Vietnam, are 
now being subjected to a colonial exploita- 
tion unequaled in any chapter of history. 
This same political principle applies in a geo- 
political sense to every quarter of the world. 
As a first task, therefore, we must fully and 
objectively identify Russian Communist co- 
lonialism and then we must, by all the in- 
formation media at our command, expose 
the ruthless practices to all the world. 

As a second step in this political cam- 
paign, I feel it is necessary to acquaint the 
people of the world with our traditional 
stand on colonialism and imperialism. 
From my own personal experience, I state 
that there is a great deal of confusion in the 
world today concerning our position on 
colonialism. For example, throughout most 
of Asia, the people there who want terribly 
to be our friends, find it difficult to under- 
stand our basic stand on _ colonialism. 
This is so because. we have attempted to 
straddle an issue which it is not possible to 
straddle. I am sure the people of Asia un- 
derstand our desire to help them in their 
aspirations for national independence, but I 
am sorry to say that they still have grave 
doubts concerning our position on the ques- 
tion of colonialism. I believe this same sit- 
uation applies throughout other areas of the 
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world such as Africa, the Near and Middle 
East. This poses a problem which must be 
quickly resolved if we are to hold the confi- 
dence and good will of millions and millions 
of people, most of whom reside in the so- 
called twilight zones of the world. 

One has only to recall the effort being 
made by the Russian colonizers in these twi- 
light zones to understand the importance of 
the need for getting across our basic position 
on colonialism and imperialism. 

It is fortunate that we already have a pow- 
erful instrument which properly conveys the 
position of the American people on the sub- 
ject of colonialism and imperialism in order 
to meet this crying need in our foreign pol- 
icy. I refer to House Concurrent Resolution 
149, which was introduced in the Congress 
by the distinguished majority leader of the 
House—a great American patriot, the Hon- 
orable JOHN W. McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts. That resolution, in clear and inspir- 
ing fashion, sets forth our traditional policy 
against all forms of colonialism and im- 
perialism as well as our unqualified support 
for the principle of national self-determina- 
tion and the right of nations to national 
sovereignty. It restates our time-honored 
position of support in enabling all nations 
to assume and maintain an equal station 
among all the nations of the world. The 
McCormack resolution is an ideal starting 
point from which we can and must acquaint 
the people of the world of our stand against 
colonialism and imperialism. That resolu- 
tion, in my judgment, is a magnificent 
weapon to remove the uncertainty which 
exists in the minds of so many people of the 
world who want to be our steadfast allies and 
warm friends. 

Finally, it is an excellent vehicle to elim- 
inate our fence straddling position on the 
subject of colonialism and imperialism which 
has caused us to lose a major part of the 
initiative in the conduct of the cold war. 

As a third step, I believe it is urgently 
necessary that we shake the dust, feathers, 
and fuzz out of our foreign policy. In order 
to do this, I feel it is necessary that we make 
our primary national objective the eradica- 
tion of colonialism and imperialism from 
the face of the earth. Once having taken 
this step, we must then harness the full 
strength of our diplomatic, political, and eco- 
nomic capabilities to the task of winning 
through on that objective. I would like par- 
ticularly in this connection to point 
out the great opportunity that is ours 
in the forum of the United Nations 
to strike a blow on behalf of all the 
enslaved non-Russian nations in the Rus- 
sian colonial empire. I am sure most of you 
are acquainted with House Resolution 183 
which sought to require the United States 
Delegate to the United Nations to introduce 
a resolution branding Soviet Russia as an 
ageressor and therefore a threat to the peace. 
This same resolution will, if furthered by 
the Department of State, unavoidably raise 
all the pertinent questions on Russian Com- 
munist colonialism and the exploitation of 
the non-Russian nations. 

I fervently hope and pray that House reso- 
lution 183 will be passed by the present ses- 
sion of Congress and that the United States 
delegation to the United Nations will have 
the honor to be joined by other nations in 
leading the fight against colonialism, in 
which fight they will surely be joined by the 
overwhelming majority of the nations hold- 
ing membership in the United Nations. 

As a fourth step in this program, it is 
necessary that we take maximum advantage 
of all the media of communications in get- 
ting across to the people of the world our 
determined position on colonialism and im- 
perialism and our fervent desire to assist 
each and every nation which struggles 
against colonialism and for their national 
independence. 

In the last session of Congress, I introduced 
House Resolution 433 calling for the creation 
of a joint committee of Congress on United 
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States international information Progr, 
The reason I introduced this resolution 
that I am convinced that unless and — 
we begin to use all our scientific aan 
in the field of communications to prin = 
fundamental beliefs and aspirations po 
the people of the world, we wil] contin; 
to remain on the defensive in the face of ee 
political offensive being carried out by ths 
Russian Communist colonizers, ' 

In connection with my resolution, 1 Want 
to make one thing crystal clear, The pur 
pose of this joint committee would be ty 
work with the officials responsible for ay] our 
information programs in order that we cai 
begin to build a program based upon lo : 
range objectives and one clearly Caleulaies 
to both expose and Offset the massive prop. 
aganda output carried on by the Communi 
conspirators. The governing spirit of such 
a joint committee should be that it is one 
thing to criticize and find fault, but it is 
still another thing to create a long-range 
winning program in which the best brains 
and leadership in this country all Play a 
responsible part. 

All of us are heartened by President Eisen. 
hower’s advocacy of an enlarged and a mor 
dynamic program for the United States Ip. 
formation Agency. I have no doubt but that 
Congress, in the face of the present wor 
situation, will support the President in jis; 
call for an expanded and more dynamic pro 
gram for the United States Information 
Agency. President Eisenhower's recom. 
mendation to the leaders of Congress under. 
scores the need for a practical bipartisan 
approach to building the type of Unita 
States international information program 
demanded by the political offensive of the 
Russian Communists. 

I hope that my resolution will pass in the 
present session and that we will thereby, in 
the years ahead, reap a rich reward from 
the benefits which will certainly come from 
a constructive, bipartisan approach in the 
field of international information programs, 

I have this evening attempted to lay the 
cornerstone of a foreign policy that would 
give practical purpose to our long expressed 
hope that all the nations enslaved within 
the Russian colonial empire, will soon again 
be free and independent. I recommend this 
program as an expression of my fervent de- 
sire that Ukraine and all the other nations 
enslaved within the Russian Communist 
empire, will, in the foreseeable future, attain 
their God-given rights of equity among na- 
tions and a position of equality in the 
family of nations. I remain convinced that 
there shall be no true and just peace in this 
world until all nations are free and inde 
pendent. 


The Late Vera Buchanan 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 3, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with great sorrow the Members of 
the House heard the sad news of the w- 
timely passing of VERA BUCHANAN. 

Those of us who knew and admired 
VeRrA BUCHANAN as a friend and colleague 
through the years of her service in the 
House of Representatives join in expres 
sions of deepest sympathy to the mem- 
bers of her wonderful family in the 
bereavement. 

No one could have more ably served the 
30th Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania than has VERA BucHanan. Her ul 
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otion to the things she be- 
sine = nd her untiring efforts on be- 
a of her constituents have taken her 
S peyond the usual line of duty. She 
as gentle, gracious, and courteous at all 
“mes and made a deep and abiding im- 

ression on all who knew her. 

The passing of such a capable Member 
of Congress leaves us all with a feeling 
of deep regret and sorrow. It can truly 
be said in consolation for the loved ones 
she leaves behind that she earned the 
esteem and gratitude of all of us, and 
that she was a faithful and loyal servant 
of not only her constituents but of our 


entire country. 





Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of Ten- 
nessee, at Naturalization Ceremonies in 
the United States District Court, Wash- 


ington, D, C. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
address delivered by me at the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia, on January 10, on the occa- 
sion of the naturalization ceremony at 
which about 125 new citizens assumed 
their citizenship responsibilities. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 


as follows: 

Fellow Americans, I am pleased and hon- 
ored to be one of the first to welcome you as 
new citizens and to hail you as fellow Amer- 
icans, 

You have come to the United States from 
more than 30 countries throughout the 
world. I find that to be an extraordinary 
and happy fact. And I see in it a promise 
of ever-accelerating vitality for this new 
country of yours. 

This great Nation will never become decad- 
ent, will never become ingrown and feed 
upon itself, so long as the strengths, the 
hopes, the skills, the aspirations and the cul- 
tural attainments of new citizens like your- 
selves Continue to enhance its life stream. 

You are going through a crucial experience 
Which may not be apparent or entirely com- 
prehensible to the millions of Americans who 
achieved their citizenship solely through the 
accident of birth. I think I have some 
understanding of how you feel as you raise 
your hands and swear allegiance to the 
United States. e 

Some of you came to us from other free, 
democratic nations because you felt that this 
country offered you a promise of greater op- 
a for yourselves and for your chil- 

n. 


Others among you fled from poverty, per- 
cution and degradation. 

No matter what your national origin, no 
matter what your previous station in life, 
n0 matter what your cultural background, 
you share this in common: 

The United States offered a beacon light 
of hope, to which your eyes were turned 
long before you set foot on our shores, 
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No matter how severe the poverty and per- 
secution some of you are leaving behind, it 
was an emotional strain for you to cut your 
ties to your homelands. I wish more of our 
older citizens could comprehend this fact as 
easily as they can understand the feeling of 
exhilaration and hope with which you eagerly 
accepted your new status as Americans. 

American citizenship is not given easily, 
nor should it ever be accepted lightly. 

Citizenship bequeathes privileges. Citi- 
zenship also demands responsibility. And 
the greatest responsibility which has de- 
volved upon you today in accepting the 
rights and privileges of citizenship is to so 
exercise them as to become evermore respon- 
sible citizens. 

The complexity of our times throws a 
heavier and heavier burden upon every citi- 
zen. The citizens’ responsibility in our times 
are no longer merely local and confined to his 
individual community. They are also na- 
tional and international. 

A great American, Benjamin Franklin, used 
to say that if a man keeps his business, his 
business will keep him. Nowadays, if a 
man should attend solely to his business, 
he might find himself ultimately with no 
business to which to attend. This is espe- 
cially true in international affairs. For, as 
you know better than most native-born 
Americans, this country is engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle with a powerful enemy 
who is determined to subdue all others to his 
will. 

Hence, the citizen must be profoundly 
concerned with the advances of this enemy 
and the counteradvances of his own gov- 
ernment to meet them. Keep yourselves in- 
formed. For the more informed you are the 
more likely that you will not only act fore- 
handedly but wisely. 

Never forget that your new government is 
much more than just a group of men here in 
Washington. Government should be, and 
will be—if we all, new and old citizens, par- 
ticipate alike—a combination of the desires 
and the spirit and the willingness of all of us. 

So long as this admirable spirit prevails 
among us, our democracy shall retain its con- 
tinuing vitality and its ability to grapple 
successfully with questions of the greatest 
magnitude and complexity. 

Fellow Americans, never forget that this 
is a nation of immigrants. We have drawn 
upon the diverse races and cultures of the 
world. Our prosperity and our preeminent 
place in the world are as much due to 
our greatest resource—people—as it is to our 
vast store of physical assets. Immigrants 
like you have tapped them and, consequently, 
this Nation has flourished. 

Take, for example, the varying nationali- 
ties of men who helped the United States to 
create the first atomic bomb. Among them 
were men born in Germany, in Hungary, in 
Denmark, in Italy, and elsewhere. And with- 
out their minds and skills one doubts that 
we could have achieved atomic fission, and 
certainly not for many years. 

Yet I must admit to you quite frankly 
that this Nation has, in recent years, piled 
up great difficulties for people from other na- 
tions who hope to make their home here, 
I am convinced that the period of hysteria on 
which this shortsighted policy is based will 
pass—as all periods of hysteria in our na- 
tional life have passed—if those who truly 
love America and its great tradition of free- 
dom will only act as freemen, 

In conclusion, I want to assure you that 
there are no second-class American citizens, 
The rights and responsibilities you have 
just had conferred upon you make you the 
equal of all other citizens—no matter how 
many generations ago their forefathers first 
came to this land. 

Enjoy your privileges and rights. Exercise 
your responsibilities. And welcome most 
sincerely, fellow Americans, 
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Brink-of-War Statement Is a Bonanza to 
Russians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Walter Lippmann: 


“BRINK OF War” STATEMENT IS A BONANZA 
TO RUSSIANS 


(By Walter Lippmann) 


There is not as yet available any plausible 
explanation of why Secretary Dulles chose 
deliberately to have the Life magazine article 
written about him. For the extraordinary 
thing about this article is that while it pre- 
tends to reveal the inner truths of our recent 
policy in the Far East, it provides a funda- 
mentally false account. 

The falsity lies in this: That Mr. Dulles 
describes what has happened in Korea, Indo- 
china, and the Formosa strait in terms of 
unilateral deterrents by the United States. 
What has really happened is that both sides 
and all concerned have been held within a 
condition of mutual deterrent. 

Thus, while it is no doubt true that the 
Communists have been deterred by fear of 
our retaliation, it is also undoubtedly true 
that Syngman Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek, Ad- 
miral Radford, and those who wanted to in- 
tervene in Indochina have been deterred by 
our fear of Soviet retaliation. 

The existence of the military stalemate 
explains, as Dulles’ One-sided account does 
not explain, the political situation in the 
contested area on the approaches to China. 

The actual condition of mutual deterrent, 
or military stalemate, was first discerned by 
Winston Churchill when he learned the re- 
sults of the hydrogen bomb test. Shortly 
after that the conclusion was drawn by the 
President in his famous declaration that 
there is “no alternative to peace.” It was 
that declaration, which the Russians have 
since then subscribed to, that led to the first 
Geneva conference, and was the core of that 
conference. 

Now if there is no alternative to peace, 
then no one can go to the brink of war in the 
sense that he threatens to go to war. 

If war is not an alternative, then anyone 
who threatens war is either mad or is bluff- 
ing. If war is not an alternative, then issues 
have to be compromised. If, as Dulles’ arti- 
cle implies—though he himself must know 
better—we were the unilateral deterrers in 
the Far East, we would have enjoyed a mili- 
tary superiority sufficient to make the Com- 
munists give in to us on the issues in dispute. 
In fact, all we have been able to get has been 
peace on the basis of the military status quo. 
Both sides have had to accept peace without 
victory. 

Dulles must come very near to being the 
first foreign minister who has ever wanted 
to appear more warlike than in fact he was. 
Life magazine has painted a picture of a bold 
and threatening man who has overawed the 
adversary. The fact is that everybody has 
been overawed. The Communists have 
been deterred from aggression beyond the 
line of the status quo; we have been deterred 
from liberation beyond that line. 

In order to maintain and stabilize that 
line—at which both sides are deterred—we 
have not only made known that we would 
fight if that line were crossed by armed 
forces, we have also given assurances that 
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we ourselves will not cross the line in the 
other direction. 

In Indochina we were deterred from inter- 
vening with an air strike to save Dien 
Bien Phu by the fear that China would then 
intervene openly by invading northern 
Vietnam. Such an invasion would have re- 
quired an air bombardment of China to re- 

el it. 
That was a course from which we were de- 
terred by the fear that this would cause the 
Soviet Union to intervene. This is how mu- 
tual deterrents work. 

In the Formosa strait we gave Chiang a 
treaty of guaranty which was, as Dulles 
says, a warning not to attack Formosa. But 
Dulles has, in his role of melodramatic hero, 
omitted the other half of the story. The 
other half is that we then releashed Chiang 
firmly, and sent word to Peiping through 
various diplomatic channels that we would 
not permit, much less assist, Chiang to 
attempt to return to the mainland. 

In sum, the Eisenhower policy in the Far 
East has operated—as it had to—within the 
overall condition of a military stalemate. 
This has led to a series of compromises— 
probably temporary—based on the military 
status quo. What we have done is not glori- 
ous. It is merely making the best of things 
as they are. 

The article has done damage to the coun- 
try and to Dulles’ own usefulness as Secre- 
tary of State. He has provided the Soviet 
propaganda with a text which is sheer 
bonanza. 

The exasperating thing about it is that 
whereas ordinarily we have to contend with 
untruths that others tell about us, here we 
have to contend with half-truths that are 
tantamount to untruths put out by the 
Secretary of State himself. 


Dr. Will W. Alexander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 18 I spoke briefly of the 
career of Dr. Will W. Alexander, a wise 
and good man who died at his home in 
Chapel Hill, N. C., on January 13. Later 
I read an editorial tribute to Dr. Alex- 
ander by Jonathan Daniels which elo- 
quently expresses appreciation for the 
significant leadership which he provided. 
Dr. Alexander’s life exemplified the idea 
that harmonious race relations are 
achieved by patience, good will, and 
commonsense, and Mr. Daniels’ edito- 
rial is a deserved recognition of his re- 
markable service. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include Mr. Daniels’ state- 
ment, which appeared in the Raleigh 
News and Observer on January 15, 1956: 

Dr. WILL W. ALEXANDER 

It may be that Dr. Will W. Alexander and 
the time for the need of such a man as he 
Was came to an end together when he died 
on the little farm of his retirement near 
Chapel Hill on Friday morning. 

In a world which depends much on labels 
he had been famous for half a century as an 
“authority on race relations.” But at the 
end of that half-century, as Dr. Alexander 
probably realized better than most of us, the 
relations had altered and changed. Indeed, 
in some respects they had disappeared. What 
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had been relationships of men had become 
the antagonism of lawyers. And the prob- 
lems which he had approached with a mag- 
nificent combination of love, humor, hard- 
headedness and common sense seemed only 
confronted by decree on the one hand and 
defiance on the other. Between those two 
there seemed when Dr. Alexander died less 
room for wisdom and warmheartedness. 

Actually, of course, nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth than such an idea. Dr. 
Will Alexander’s death gives emphasis, never 
more needed than now, to the truth that real 
race reations can be established neither in 
the courtroom nor the legislative hall but at 
last and lastingly only in the human heart. 
He himself had understood that from the 
time when as a young man he retired from 
the Methodist ministry in Tennessee to be- 
come executive director of the Commission 
on Interracial Cooperation. He applied that 
understanding as vice president of the Rosen- 
wald Foundation and as administrator of the 
Farm Security Administration in which last 
position his concern was not for Negroes as 
such but for a better chance for all little 
people on the land. " 

There never was a man who looked and 
acted less like a do-gooder than Dr. Alex- 
ander. He was never an idealist with his 
head in the clouds but always one with his 
feet on the ground. There was never a 
fanatic gleam in his eyes. No one appreci- 
ated more than he the comic aspects of the 
life and character of some of those he most 
sought to help—or of those, some of whom 
he had to bear, who became the pompous or 
arrogant stuffed shirts of reform. The comic 
faults in people, both the underprivileged 
and the overpretentious, never shook his 
faith. Indeed, his faith in the dignity of 
man was based upon his loving, often laugh- 
ing, underetanding of man’s faults. 

Such a man will not soon be an anachro- 
nism. Indeed, the need for his counsel to 
the last days of his life came from far places 
over the rural telephone line to his farm. 
Professors and students drove out the high- 
way to sit on his porch or stand beside Dr. 
Will while he directed the clearing of a 
cornfield or knelt himself to plant an as- 
paragus bed. In his retirement the wisdom 
which he possessed and the good will which 
he exuded never seemed more needed by so 
many than in his last days when sometimes 
race relations seemed darker and harder than 
ever before. 

No one knew better than he that he did not 
have all the answers. In half a century of 
hard work he had not found them. But he 
did know, at last as at first, that the only 
ways to seek them are the ways of the warm 
heart, the humorous understanding and the 
wilingness to deal in good will and common 
sense. 


Political Requirements for Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I delivered before the Congress of 
American Industry, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, at 
New York City, on December: 7, 1955. 
The subject matter of the address was 
the political requirements for an ex- 
panding American economy. 


January 9 


There being no objection, the ag 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon 
as follows: : 


It is a privilege to be invited as one of th 
guest speakers at the 60th Congress of hae 
can Industry. You represent in considerabis 
measure the economic lifeline of ow 
dynamic American economy. 

Let me at the outset give you a few Words 
about my political and economic Philosoph 
in order that you may better understang the 
bill of particulars I intend Outlining 4 
essential political requirements for ay Xe 
panding and prosperous economy. 

I have great faith and confidence jn the 
political judgment of the American People 
and the economic know-how of America, 
industry. 

I believe in free and open competition jy 
the market place of commodities, as wel] y 
in the market place of ideas. Politica) and 
economic freedom cannot endure long wit. 
out the free exchange of ideas and materig 
goods. 

A balanced and orderly free society, hoy. 
ever, requires not only competition, but co. 
operation, between the individuals and Seg 
ments of that society. This cooperation 
must embrace not only private individuals 
and institutions, but also embrace the ip. 
stitutions of government. 

The topic assigned for this discussion 
clearly indicates the widespread recognition 
of the importance of government in the 
American economic structure. 

Government—Federal, State, and local~ 
and I include all three levels—can act asa 
creative force, either through positive action 
or by negative and restraining influence. 

Fortunately for the American people, the 
Constitution of the United States places 
direct responsibility on the Government to 
promote the general welfare. That general 
welfare relates to the economic welfare of 
each and every citizen. 

The first obligation of government is to be 
just—to assure equal opportunity for all 
With this moral requirement of justice and 
equal opportunity, it has been necessary in 
the past, and it will be necessary in the 
future, for government to use its powers to 
curb the private exploitation of our human 
and natural resources, to regulate commerce 
in the interests of fair and honorable compe 
tition, and to assist the underprivileged and 
those who are the victims of economic and 
social injustice. 

There are those who term such action by 
government as interference with free entel- 
prise. I respectfully suggest that they are 
either unmindful of the constitutional re 
quirements of the government to promote 
the general welfare, or have willfully and 
wrongfully in interpreted the rules of free 
enterprise to be synonymous with the code 
of the jungle. : 

Freedom is not license, nor is enterprise 
exploitation. 

Free enterprise is a constructive force. It 
has a social obligation as well as a profit 
motive. 

A political democracy or a constitutional 
republic cannot long endure when the social 
and economic needs of the citizenry are saci! 
ficed or ignqged. For that reason, the politi- 
cal requirements for prosperity must, above 
all, include social justice and equal oppo 
tunity. 

Before looking ahead, it might be wise # 
look briefly at the past—to place in pe 
spective where we are today. As in most 
areas of life, there is little that is new—but 
much to be learned from the past. 

We have found it necessary to regulate 
utilities in the public interest. We now & 
cept the obligation of government to desiga 
and administer programs on behalf of cols 
servation of our great land, water, mineral 
and timber resources, 

We discovered in the late 1800's that coms 
petitive enterprise could develop organlt 
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in the form of monopolies and 
onsite scam necessary for the Govern- 


com, HH musts.“ dopt a body of law, such as the 
ment an Act, the Clayton Act, and the Rob- 
Of the sber™patman Act, in order to preserve an 
. = weetly and responsible competitive enter- 
on I Pi eve witnessed within the past half 
«che unscrupulous speculation in the 
Words a4 market which seriously threatened the 
Ce ovency of our entire financial and industrial 
ng a ernment had to act, to protect the pub- 
exe ic interest, by establishing the Securities 
Exchange Commission. 
nthe Likewise, the laws and regulations pertain- 
COple, ing to our monetary and credit institutions 
Tica nad to be strengthened and revised in order 
to protect the public from unwise and, at 
On in times, unethical financial manipulation. 
ell ag The Government’s response was establish- 
! ang ment of & Federal Reserve System to assure 
with. an adequate credit for a growing economy, 
terial and a banking and monetary cOde to assure 
h fscal solvency and the confidence of de- 
ow. rs, 
t CO. on needs of the American people were 
ba recognized in passage of the Social Security 
ation Act, the fair labor standards law, and a 
taal wide variety of measures dealing with health, 
in. welfare, and education. 
: These are some of the lessons and experi- 
— ences of the past. 
ition But these public policies also have served 
the us well in recent days and the present. 
Rather than stifling private enterprise, ‘they 
— have encouraged wholesome development and 
i expansion. 
me Legislative policies of the past 25 years 
7 have greatly assisted in building a strong 
te base for the American economy. 
oe This is a mass-production economy, and 
t to mass production requires mass consumption. 
- This is a consumer’s economy, and it can 
re expand and remain prosperous only so long 
) be as it is geared to maximum purchasing 
wer 
= sear segment of the economy must be 
in afforded an opportunity to share in pros- 
erity. 
2 "uae, in my opinion, are the five major 
os political requirements for that kind of pros- 
perity: 
ex 1, We must coordinate programs and poli- 
. cies of Federal, State, and local governments, 
nd and private groups, within the framework of 
afree, private, competitive economic system, 
by to insure maximum employment, production, 
. and purchasing power. This means a con- 
1 tnuing, effective concern for balanced eco- 
. homic growth and stability; for increased 
te productivity which relates itself not only in 
id ah expanding volume of goods and services 
. but also in a higher living standard and 
wages, 
7 We have embodied this philosophy into 
. public law—the employment Act of 1946. 


That act places upon Government a respon- 
sibility to assure maximum production, maxi- 
mum employment, and maximum purchasing 
power. It calls for keeping our economy in 
balance. This is no idle gesture. It is but 
further expression of the constitutional man- 
date to promote the general welfare. 

We need full employment and decent wage 
standards, not only to provide a rising liv- 
ing standard for workers and their families 
but also to maintain the output of industry 
and to provide the major incentive for cap- 
ital-goods expansion. Our machines are no 
more profitable in their capacity to turn out 
g00ds and services than the economic capac- 
ity of our consumers to pay for and use those 
Same goods and services. 

Encouragement of responsible collective 
bargaining under law is an essential link to 
achieving the balance we seek under the 
Employment Act of 1946. Collective bar- 
gaining is labor’s response to corporate busi- 
hess structure. We need both—but both 
Without abuse of privilege or power. 
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We must expand and modernize such 
built-in safeguards to the economy as our 
programs of social security and unemploy- 
ment compensation. Such programs, in ef- 
fect, are part of our economic life insur- 
ance, for which principal and premiums alike 
must be constantly adjusted to keep pace 
with growth of our national production and 
population. 

2. We need a tax structure at Federal, 
State, and local levels that not only meets 
the standards of social justice based on the 
principle of ability to pay, but also con- 
tributes toward our goal of economic growth 
and stability. Our Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report is right now conducting 
studies and hearings aimed at this very pur- 
pose, and I hope from such hearings will 
flow recommendations which can be enacted 
to meet this objective. 

Personally, I feel that revision of our tax 
structure in line with these long-term ob- 
jectives should include both greater allow- 
ances for families, thereby stimulating fam- 
ily purchasing power; and a more equitable 
structure for middle-income groups, who 
under present laws find it extremely difficult 
to accumulate reserve capital. 

Independent small business cannot grow 
and expand on credit alone—even liberal 
credit. It must have the opportunity to 
reinvest earnings. I know of no better 
way to restrain the present trend toward 
monopoly and mergers—a trend that has 
been accelerated in the past 3 or 4 years. 

Unfortunately, the present tax laws are 
a@ mosaic of inequities, loopholes, and fa- 
voritism. I remind my friends in business 
that for every special privilege loophole writ- 
ten into our tax laws, someone else must 
pay the bill through a heavier burden of 
taxation. “The Government needs a certain 
amount of money for purposes of national 
security and Government services. If a few 
are permitted to evade paying their just and 
fair share of this national bill, then others 
are compelled to pick up the check. A just 
and fair tax policy is more than mere tax 
reduction. It is tax equity. 

3. We must stop at once the sharp re- 
cession in American agriculture, and by well- 
directed and designed Government policies 
restore agriculture to a position of equality 
in the economic scene. 

We need to attack the farm problem on 
several fronts, including more adequate and 
effective income protection for farmers 
through the most workable combinations of 
price-supporting crop loans, purchases, and 
possibly production payments; expansion of 
both domestic and overseas surplus distribu- 
tion efforts; use of some form of a con- 
servation acreage reserve land-rental plan as 
an incentive for production adjustments 
similar to the aid given wartime industry 
for conversion to peacetime markets; and 
improved and modernized credit facilities 
geared to modern mechanized farming’s 
greater cash operating needs. 

We must fully recognize the interdepend- 
ence of all segments of our economy. There 
is no such thing as long-term prosperity in 
business and industry if agriculture con- 
tinues to suffer from drastic income decline 
and growing indebtedness. 

America’s farmers are still one of the great 
potential markets in the world. I suggest 
that we spend as much time developing 
American markets as we do foreign markets. 
Both are important, but the potentialities of 
a stronger American market offer much 
greater opportunities to American industry 
for the immediate future. It is not trite to 
say that our problem is underconsumption, 
not overproduction. 

A point 5 program to assist the under- 
privileged and underdeveloped areas of 
America will yield every bit as constructive a 
result as a point 4 program in foreign areas. 

4. We need a liberal, long-range credit 
structure with flexibility to meet short-range 
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needs. We can no longer evaluate credit poli- 
cies on the basis of standards acceptable a 
generation ago. The amount of outstanding 
credit must be related to gross national in- 
come, and potential maximum production 
and employment. I am referring not only 
to commercial credit, but also to consumer 
and housing credit. Liberal credit terms for 
home construction may be justified not only 
in terms of our rapidly expanding economy, 
but equally so in terms of our rapidly grow- 
ing population. There is yet another justi- 
fication—the social values of home owner- 
ship. 

Consumer credit is the life-line of con- 
Sumer goods production. Expanded con- 
sumer credit becomes dangerous only when 
the economy slackens, or irresponsibility 
creeps into its use. Credit, therefore, must 
be closely related to our objective of in- 
creased investment, maximum employment, 
and economic balance between industry, 
labor, and agriculture. 

Fifth, we must have a continuing long- 
range development of our natural re- 
sources—and encourage peacetime uses of 
atomic energy as newest of our resources. 
It is with natural resources in par- 
ticular that government must play a para- 
mount role. First of all, government is 
the only agency that can mobilize the man- 
power and technological resources of the 
Nation to control the erosion of land, the 
protection of forests, the harnessing of the 
rivers for the purpose of filcod control, nav- 
igation and irrigation. Likewise, if these 
costs are to be offset in part, the building of 
hydroelectric facilities is sound economics. 
Such electrical energy is a new capital re- 
source made available to the American peo- 
ple and to American enterprise, out of 
resources already belonging to all the people. 

Atomic energy is our greatest untapped 
source of power and potential wealth. Be- 
cause it is a Government-developed resource, 
the Government has a direct responsibility 
to stimulate its peacetime uses for the bene- 
fit of all. The Government must not jeal- 
ously withhold such a resource, but instead 
share its great potentialities with private 
industry, with rural-electric cooperatives, 
and with municipalities. 

These, then, ar my basic criteria for polit- 
ical economic policies required for pros- 
perity. 

But economic policies alone do not assure 
a wholesome and healthy environment for an 
expanding economy. 

We still have objectives of social justice to 
be fulfilled, and social values to consider, 

Health, welfare, and education of our 
American citizens is basic to a dynamic and 
expanding economy. It would be short- 
sighted to seek a material prosperity in which 
such basic human needs were brushed aside. 

There are often costs to maintaining full 
prosperity. 

Yet there have been and still will be far 
higher costs to industry as well as consumers 
for failing to maintain reasonably balanced 
growth in our economy. 

The 1953-54 recession, measured realis- 
tically by lost production and consumption, 
is estimated to have cost all Americans about 
$30 billion. This is a loss which is never re- 
covered. It is a mighty big chip out of the 
log of prosperity. During the 10 years of the 
great depression and partial recovery, esti- 
mates of our accumulated economic loss, due 
largely to unemployment and industrial idle- 
ness along with agricultural decline, ran as 
high as $600 billion to $700 billion in 1954 
prices. 

It is these economic facts about which we 
need to be concerned in considering whatever 
political and economic measures are required 
to assure prosperity. 

A Government policy of doing too little, too 
late, of taking halfway measures when 
dramatic action is required, is false economy. 
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The question is not so much how much we 
spend or what tax adjustments we make to 
insure prosperity, but rather that we do the 
right thing early enough, and on a large 
enough scale, to obtain the results we need 
for our balanced objectives of maximum em- 
ployment, maximum production, and maxi- 
mum purchasing power. 

In summary, the key to the success of any 
of these political requirements for prosperity 
is a constant alertness, a boldness of vision 
that refuses to be satisfied with any goals of 
the past as being satisfactory goals for the 
future, a determination to act aggressively 
and quickly on any of these related fronts 
when action is needed, and a willingness to 
accept change when change is called for 
rather than be chained to any dogma of the 
past. 


Civil Service Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include a speech 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, which 
he made January 21, 1956, at a banquet 
held in the Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., observing the 73d anniversary of 
the establishment of the Federal 
civil service. 

Senator JOHNSTOoN’s speech follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is a real pleasure for me 
to be here tonight and join with you in ob- 
servance of the 73d anniversary of the 
establishment of the Federal civil service. 

I think you will agree with me that we 
have come a long way since 18883—when the 
Civil Service Act was first signed into law— 
the purpose of which was to make Govern- 
ment service attractive to able men and 
women who wished to make the public 
service a career. 

Iam equally confident you will agree that 
from time to time the road has not always 
been an easy one—that on occasions the rate 
of progress and record of accomplishments 
have not always been as accelerated or pro- 
ductive as we would have liked. 

We all can recall very recent instances of 
roadblocks that have been erected to slow 
down and even untrack the civil service 
system. 

Yet—today our civil-service system is giv- 
en almost unanimous public acceptance. 
Any thinking man or woman—in the Federal 
service or outside—is well aware that the 
caliber, integrity, and ability of the great 
rank and file of our career Government em- 
ployees are not merely above reproach, but 
are outstanding. 

I know that all of us are constantly ac- 
knowledging the progress and achievements 
of private industry. 

But how many of us are familiar with, or 
even aware of the record of contributions by 
Federal workers to this amazing parade of 
industrial progress. 

Private industry and management are 
thoroughly aware of it. 

Hardly a day passes that some industry 
representative or technician, from almost 
any field of endeavor one cares to mention, is 
not seeking guidance and help from Govern- 
ment experts—career employees. 
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Unfortunately, my dear friends, despite 
its wide acceptance, there has been—and 
only too recently—a disposition in some 
quarters to discredit the civil-service system 
and Government employees. We noted with 
considerable alarm—efforts, blazingly un- 
folding before our very eyes, to wreck the 
civil-service law, throw out thousands of 
loyal, competent employees, and return Fed- 
eral employment to the chaotic political 
spoils system from which it had emerged 
some 73 years ago. 

Tampering with the public career service 
should not be entered into lightly. Certain- 
ly it is not an undertaking to be attempted 
by any political party. 

It was my great pleasure to appear also at 
last year’s civil-service anniversary observ- 
ance. 

At that time I expressed my deep concern 
over the misleading, unfair and un-American 
operation of the administration’s so-called 
security program for Federal employees. I 
referred to the reporting of security statistics 
as the numbers game. 

It is now 1 year later. And tonight, my 
friends, I think I can say with calm assur- 
ance that the American people have at long 
last been given the facts. 

The record is now clear. 

Swept away is the smokescreen of political 
intrigue and deliberate confusion. 

No longer will anyone be taken in by po- 
litically motivated, deliberate misleading and 
unwarranted attacks on Federal employees. 
Not only has the web of confusion been swept 
aside, but exposure of repeated injustices to 
loyal, patriotic, competent employees has 
made those in charge of this program of 
planned deception more cautious and less 
eager to smear, without cause, the reputa- 
tions of employees they wanted to be rid 
of for reasons which were solely political and 
had not the slightest relationship to na- 
tional security. 

I am happy to be able to say that our 
investigation of the security program has 
resulted in making the air in Washington 
somewhat cleaner this year. 

In this respect, I want to take just a mo- 
ment to pay tribute to the press, particularly 
the reporters in Washington, D.C. True to 
their finest traditions, they were not fooled 
by the political camouflage. They probed 
deep and exposed to public opinion the in- 
justices, the outrages which were being at- 
tempted in the name of national security. 

I have stated many times before—and I 
repeat it again—that politics are, and should 
be, a basic part of the operations of our 
Government, whether it be on a National, 
State, or local level. They are an integral 
part of the two-party system which has 
made the economic and social health of our 
great country so sound and progressive. 

And it follows that patronage jobs are an 
elementary part of our political system. 
However, I say most emphatically, that the 
practice of patronage jobs should be con- 
fined only—and solely—to positions of top- 
most or policymaking level. 

I am unalterably opposed to the philoso- 
phy that has sprung up during the last 2 
or 3 years of claiming all Government jobs 
as political plums. That eligibility for Fed- 
eral employment be considered on the basis 
of party affiliation and contributions. I am 
opposed to this type of job clearance or ap- 
proval for either party—Democrat or Repub- 
lican. 

When the 84th Congress convened a year 
ago, the morale of the Federal career service 
was at low tide. The service had been visited 
by patronage raids and jobs both high and 
low were under scrutiny for merger with 
schedule A, B, or C. 

The pay raise approved by Congress with 
enthusiasm only a few months earlier had 
evaporated like the morning dew with the 
rising of the sun. 
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Several administration bills enacteg p 
83d Congress were found to be deficien 
unworkable. Career employees wa ae 
aware of the frigid atmosphere sWe = 
down upon them from above, Ping 

In that setting there is little Wonder 
the future seemed dark and void of an: that 
chance of improvement short of Pr 
2 years. et 

When I stood here on this platform 1 
ago, I promised you that the 84th qo fe 
had drawn a plan of definite Objectives ¢ 
strengthening and reestablishing the oa 
service laws toward the purpose for Which 
they were created—as well as Senerally im 
proving the lot of Federal workers, f 

They were not idle words, nor 
promises. 

The recorded accomplishments of the Ist 
session of the 84th Congress are unsurpase 
and unparalleled in American legislatiy, 
history. 

We did not choose to wait for 2 years but 
moved with dispatch to improve imma). 
ately the lot of the Federal career employes 
by approving an unprecedented number ¢ 
beneficial, needed, and workable Measures 

Among such enactments were: , 

A bill to provide pay increases to carer 
— under the Classification Act 

949. 

A bill to increase the pay and provide othe 
benefits to our postal employees. 

These two pay bills marked the third gt. 
tempt on the part of Congress to obtain , 
pay increase for Federal employees—for oy 
two previous occasions similar bills were 
snuffed out by Presidential veto. 

Additionally, the 84th Congress approved: 

A bill to amend the Employees Uniform 
Allowance Act so as to make its benefits 
available to all employees who are required to 
wear @ prescribed uniform. 

A bill to amend the Life Insurance Act to 
protect the policies of thousands of Federal 
employees who were members of variou 
beneficial associations. 

A bill to require the Civil Service Com: 
mission to grant career appointments toa 
large number of employees who were denied 
conversion under the administration’ 
program. 

A bill to give persons now retired or who 
retire in the near future benefits equal to 
the increase in pay given to active Federal 
employees. 

A bill providing for the purchase of bonds 
at Government expense to cover officers and 
employees. 

The 84th Congress also approved: 

A bill to increase travel allowances ands 
number of other measures of importance 
certain groups of Federal emlpoyees. 

I believe there is rather general agreement 
that the list of accomplishments during the 
1st session of the 84th Congress in behalf af 
the carreer service is an imposing one. 

But let me hasten to add that much is yet 
to be desired and I am so bold as to predict 
here and now that much will be accom 
plished during this, the 2d session of the 
84th Congress. 

We have established a group of experts #0 
study the Civil Service Commission and lis 
administration of the civil service law. 10 
assist in this endeavor, I am inviting five 
outstanding Americans to volunteer thei 
services as advisors and consultants to the 
committee for this study. I am happy # 
announce that your own _president—ny 
good friend and advisor Jim Campbell—has 
agreed to represent the Federal employe 
groups on this Advisory Council. The com: 
mittee will make its report and recommen: 
dations later in the year. 

This is also an appropriate tinre and 0 
casion to announce that public hearings 02 
S. 2875, the bill I introduced to revise the 
Civil Service Retirement Act from stem # 
stern, will be held February 1, 2, and 3. 


Empty 
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is my hope 
a py the Pos 


that the bill can be re- 
t Office and Civil Service 

i rithin a few days after conclu- 
a ne ‘hearings and then be called up 
for consideration in the Senate soon there- 
a pill has many good features, some of 
the more important of which are: 

1. It raises the factor for the computa- 
tion of annuities for employees generally 
from 14 to 2 percent. ; 

9. It permits optional retirement after 
90 years of service regardless of age under 
vastly more favorable reduction formula 
for each year the employee is under the age 
of 60 at the time of retirement. i 

3, It provides for immediate annuities to 
employees who are separate through no fault 
of their own with 25 years of service re- 
gardless of age and to employees with 20 
years of service who are 50 years of age or 
Ider. 
|. It establishes minimum benefits for 
employees retired because of total disability. 

5. It provides automatic cost-free annui- 
ties to surviving spouses up to one-half of 
the first $4,000 of an employee’s annuity. 

6. It increases the benefits payable to sur- 
yiving children by one-third. 

Finally, the bill corrects many inequities 
in a number of areas. 

In conclusion I wish to express the hope 
that during the current session of the 84th 
Congress we will be successful in obtaining 
enactment of: 

1, Legislation to provide healtl insurance 
to Federal employees on a joint Government- 
employee contributory basis. 

2. Legislation to guard against unjustified 
salary cuts as a result of the downgrading 
of an employee’s position. 

8, Legislation to provide longevity in- 
creases to wage-board employees. 

4. Legislation to provide proper employee 
union recognition. 

5. Legislation to redirect, reorganize, and 
revitalize the Civil Service Commission to the 
end that it once again will measure up to 
its responsibility as chief architect and pro- 
tector of the civil-service merit system. 

Any contribution I can make to the enact- 
ment of the legislation program outlined 
above is more than justified on the basis of 
the contribution made by our body of career 
employees toward making ours the greatest 
Government on the face of the earth. 

I thank you. 





Chance for Gas Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in, the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Times-Picayune of January 20, 
1956: ; 

CHANCE For GAs BILLS 

Washington reports say the chances of 
Senate passage of the Harris-Fulbright bills 
relieving several thousand natural-gas pro- 
ducers of the incubus of Federal regulation, 
are 50-50 or better. On the showdown, due 
next week on the Senate floor, we hope the 
—s are so decisively in favor of the bills 
cues thie question of applying Government 
on in this field where it doesn’t be- 

ng will not come up again soon. The 

ouse passed the Harris bill last summer. 
en Federal Power Commission got into 
ucer price regulation of gas against its 
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own will through the Supreme Court inter- 
pretation in 1954 of a 1938 law. Much of 
Congress itself was surprised to learn from 
the Court that it intended to regulate pro- 
ducer prices when it passed the pipeline 
regulatory bill. 

Of course there is no excuse for regulation. 
The number of producers, varying from time 
to time, has been figured at about 2,100 to 
4,000. There seems to be no question of 
plenty of competition in selling the gas both 
locally and to the interstate pipelines. 

Senator Dovuc.tas, of Illinois, and some of 
his confreres have made much ado about 
the possibility of Southwestern producers 
holding the householders of the North in 
price captivity, charging them what they 
choose. That is ridiculous not only because 
the thousands of producers are in competi- 
tion but also because the price of gas at 
the wellhead is only about 10 percent of 
what the ultimate consumer pays. What is 
more, the interstate pipelines have to show 
that they have a market and have contracts 
for a long-term supply of gas before they 
can get a permit to build a line. 

There seems to be wide agreement that one 
principal effect of regulation at the wellhead 
is to discourage exploration and cut down 
the total supply of gas. That is anything 
but a help to the consumer. Senator FuL- 
BRIGHT and others have pointed out that 
another major effect would be to virtually 
guarantee the earnings of the pipeline dis- 
tributors. Apparently that would be so 
where the FPC fixed a wellhead gas price 
lower than that named in the long-term 
contracts of the pipelines. 

So far as big-producer States like Louisi- 
ana and Texas are concerned, regulation 
holds no particular terrors. Gas for intra- 
state transport and use is not subject to FPC 
rule. These States can use their gas at home 
and there will be plenty of it for local con- 
sumption regardless of the effect of Federal 
regulation on wildcatting. But failure to 
eliminate the wellhead price control would 
hurt the industry. Moreover the creeping 
extension of Federal controls into areas of 
economy where there is no good excuse for it 
should be stoutly resisted. To allow it makes 
for more regimentation, more expensive gov- 
ernment, and more drag on our economy. 





D’Ewart Is Well Qualified to Serve as 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr.FJARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
the excellent qualifications of Mr. Wes- 
ley A. D’Ewart for the position as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior. A brief 
résumé of his varied activities follows: 
CONSERVATION AND LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND OF 

WESLEY A. D’EWART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 

THE INTERIOR FOR PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT 


More than four decades of firsthand 
experience with natural resource conser- 
vation and development were brought to 
the Department of the Interior by Wes- 
ley A. D’Ewart, of Montana, who on Oc- 
tober 6, 1955, was sworn in as Assistant 
Secretary for Public Land Management. 

This experience dates from 1912, when 
he became a forest ranger, until 1955, 
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when he served as a Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, which posi- 
tion he left to accept the appointment as 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. Dur- 
ing the intervening years, Mr. D’Ewart 
engaged in ranching in Montana, was a 
member of the State legislature, a mem- 
ber of the State College Advisory Com- 
mittee, president of the Absaroka Con- 
servation Committee and a Member of 
Congress. ASarancher he put together a 
cattle operation which he still owns and 
which is managed by his son. On this 
property he carried out the best soil and 
water conservation practices, reseeding 
at his own expense over 1,000 acres of his - 
range, building a water storage reservoir 
and carefully managing his grasslands so 
as to greatly increase their productivity. 

As amember of the Montana State Leg- 

islature’s House of Representatives for 3 
terms and of the State senate for 2 terms, 
Mr. D’Ewart served on committees con- 
cerned with resource development and 
management. Montana has a State wa- 
ter conservation board that has a na- 
tional reputation for the development of 
small water and irrigation projects. Mr. 
D’Ewart took an active interest in this 
and supported legislation and appropri- 
ations to strengthen the work this agency 
was doing. During this time he was in- 
strumental in organizing and was first 
president of the Montana Reclamation 
Association. This association has taken 
a very active part in supporting the State 
Water Board and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in developing the water resources 
of Montana. Montana has 5 milion 
acres of State-owned land. Mr. D’Ewart 
as a member of the State legislature, 
made a study of their management and 
operation and sponsored legislation to 
improve their operation. 

Mr. D’Ewart was elected to the United 
States Congress in a special election in 
1945, and served continuously until Jan- 
uary 1955. Throughout this decade in 
Congress, Mr. D’Ewart was a member of 
the House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, or its earlier counterparts. 
This committee is charged with the con- 
servation, development, and operation of 
the vast Federal public domain of the 
United States and its Territories. Asa 
member of this committee he made offi- 
cial visits to many of the national parks, 
and Indian reservations ranging from 
Alaska to Florida. On committee busi- 
ness, he toured Alaska, Puerto Rico, Ha- 
waii, and the Virgin Islands, and became 
familiar with matters affecting those 
areas which came within his jurisdiction 
as Assistant Secretary. 

As a Member of Congress Mr. D’Ewart 
made many positive and constructive 
contributions to conservation and land 
management. In the 83d Congress alone 
he introduced, and the Congress en- 
acted, nine bills to protect, enlarge, and 
improve the management of the national 
parks. Despite his advocacy of reduced 
spending in almost every Federal activ- 
ity, Mr. D’Ewart testified, debated, and 
voted in favor of increased appropria- 
tions for the National Park Service and 
the Forest Service in every session of 
Congress during his term of office. In 
1954, when the Atomic Energy Act 
amendments were about to be passed, it 
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was Mr. D’Ewart who rushed through 
a last-minute amendment to protect 
the national parks from uranium pros- 
pecting. It was a D’Ewart bill which, by 
authorizing the National Park Service 
to obtain by exchange some 10,000 acres 
of State-owned land inside the bound- 
aries of Glacier National Park, will en- 
able the National Park Service to pre- 
serve the integrity of the park. For 
this action he received the thanks of 
all of the major wildlife and conserva- 
tion groups, as well as the Department 
of the Interior itself. 

Mr. D’Ewart has been a stalwart pro- 
ponent of the wildlife refuge system. 
During the last session in which Mr. 
D’Ewart was a Member of Congress, he 
introduced what many conservationists 
regard as an outstanding bill to facili- 
tate the management of our wildlife 
refuges. The bill provided also for an 
increase in the number of refuges by es- 
tablishing a new Division of Duck Stamp 
Fees, which would provide funds for 
administration of the areas. The bill 
he first introduced was the basis for 
legislation pending in the _ present 
Congress. 

One of the most important conserva- 
tion measures enacted into law in recent 
years was Public Law 167. This law cor- 
rects the widespread abuses of the min- 
ing laws, particularly in the national 
forests. While in Congress, Mr. D’Ewart 
introduced and held hearings on a bill 
intended to end these abuses of the min- 
ing laws. Although his bill was not en- 
acted, the attention it brought and the 
information brought forth in its consid- 
eration were beneficial and led to the 
introduction of a bill similar in form and 
intent which became law in the 84th 
Congress. As Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. D’Ewart 
also contributed importantly to the en- 
actment of this legislation. 

While a Congressman, Mr. D’Ewart 
was a member of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission, which has the 
important duty of blocking out national 
forest holdings by purchase of private 
lands lying within or adjacent to them. 
He gave much time to this program and 
was instrumental in obtaining expanded 
appropriations for it. 

Mr. D’Ewart is one of the best in- 
formed men in the Nation on Indian af- 
fairs. He was one of those who was 
instrumental in the development of the 
Navaho-Hopi rehabilitation program, 
and has contributed to the enactment 
of other progressive measures in this 
field. While striving to safeguard the in- 
terests of those Indians desiring to re- 
main on reservations, he has at the same 
time supported programs designed to 
provide increasing opportunities for 
those Indians who want to separate 
themselves from any special relationships 
with the Federal Government. 

During his term in office, Mr. D’Ewart 
sponsored a number of measures, which 
Congress enacted, to improve public-land 
management in the Department of the 
Interior. Among these was the amend- 
ment to the Recreation Act, which per- 
mits the lease for a long term or the sale 
or donation of areas of the public domain 
having recreational value to nonprofit 
organizations, such as the Boy Scouts. 
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Assigned to the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Land Management are a vast 
and almost infinitely varied scope of re- 
sponsibilities for conservation and devel- 
opment of the Nation’s natural and hu- 
man resources. 

Under his direction are five key bu- 
reaus of the Department of the Inite- 
rior—the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
National Park Service, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Office of Territo- 
ries, and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 

In supervising these 5 agencies, the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Land 
Management directs the activities of 
more than 27,000 Department of the In- 
terior employees, or more than half of 
the Department’s total number. He is 
responsible for the custody or manage- 
ment of almost a billion acres of land; 
the welfare of 400,000 Indians; the ad- 
ministration of 176 national parks, mon- 
uments, and similar areas, the admin- 
istration of 5 territories, numerous island 
possessions, and 96 trust territory island 
units; and the conservation of vital fish 
and wildlife resources. 

Some indication of the responsibilities 
vested in Mr. D’Ewart as the Assistant 
Secretary for Public Land Management: 

The Bureau of Land Management has 
exclusive jurisdiction over 486 million 
acres of unappropriated, unreserved pub- 
lic lands, varying degrees of responsibil- 
ity for 300 million acres of reserved lands, 
and administrative jurisdiction over 58 
million acres of acquired lands. This is 
a total land area of 826 million acres. 

Land responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior are varied. The 
Bureau of Land Management, for exam- 
ple, not only issues leases on public 
lands and processes withdrawals, but 
under the mining and mineral leasing 
laws it leases the minerals on public do- 
main lands. An important phase of this 
latter activity in recent months has been 
the conduct of lease sales on the outer 
Continental Shelf, the first three of 
which returned more than a quarter of 
a billion dollars to the Federal Treasury 
in bonus bid payments and first year 
rentals. 

Through the granting of grazing per- 
mits, the Bureau has numerous range 
responsibilities. It also carries out sus- 
tained yield forest management of tim- 
berlands under its jurisdiction. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is re- 
sponsible for 53 million acres of Indian 
land held in trust by the United States. 
It manages 300 reservations or similar 
areas located in 25 States. Activities of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs include: 
Acting es trustee with respect to Indian 
lands and money and assisting the own- 
ers in making the most effective use of 
their lands; providing public services 
where needed; furnishing guidance and 
assistance to those Indians who wish to 
leave reservation areas; and collaborat- 
ing with the Indian people in the de- 
velopment of programs leading toward 
full-fledged Indian responsibility for the 
management of their own property and 
affairs as well as the gradual transfer of 
public service responsibilities to the 
agencies which normally provide these 
services for non-Indian citizens. 
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The National Park Service administers 
21,898,000 acres of Federal lang in 176 
national park system areas as well 9s 
2,020,000 acres in 5 areas administereg 
for other Federal agencies. It js ye. 
sponsible for the protection of Natural 
and historical areas while providing for 
their use and enjoyment by the public 

The areas over which the Office of 
Territories has jurisdiction cover 582,999 
square miles and include a population 
of 3 million. It guides and Coordinates 
operating programs designed to Promote 
the economic and political development 
of the areas under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. The office supervises ang 
directs the operations of the Alaska 
Railroad and the Alaska Road Commis. 
sion, and conducts public works cop. 
struction programs in the Virgin Islands, 

The Fish and Wildlife Service admin. 
isters 264 national wildlife refuges jp 
42 States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, and 89 fish hatcheries in 42 States, 
The total land area administered by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service aggregates 
nearly 18 million acres. Its activities 
embrace the conservation of North 
American waterfowl; the administration 
of laws governing commercial fishing: 
programs for the maintenance of fresh 
water fisheries; the control of injurious 
species; and programs for fish and wild. 
life restoration. 


Address by Hon. Clarence J. Brown, of 
Ohio, at Salute-to-Eisenhower Dinner, 
Wilmington, Del. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
address given by the Honorable CLARENCE 
J. Brown, of Ohio, at a salute-to-Eisen- 
hower dinner held in Wilmington, Del, 
on January 20, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

My fellow Americans, it was with genuine 
pleasure that I accepted the invitation of 
your splendid chairman of this dinner, Bar- 
ton Feroe, to come to Wilmington tonight 
to address the Republicans of Delaware, {0 
my appearance here has given me the opp0l* 
tunity to see many old friends. I am always 
happy to appear on any platform with your 
great United States Senator, JOHN WILLIAMS, 
a man whose civic courage is unsurpassed 
in the Nation. He has contributed much #0 
bring about honesty and decency in the ate 
fairs of Government. 

It is also pleasing to come to the State 
which gave to our national life such outs 
standing legislatcrs and statesmen 4s my 
old friends, Dan Hastings and John Town 
send. Both gentlemen were, and still ar 
giants in governmental affairs. Both were 
outstanding leaders during their service in 
the United States Senate, and were 50 re 
ognized far and wide. 

Then, too, it is a real pleasure to come to 
the State of which my longtime friend, and 
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le oa 
former _ Boggs, is the able and distin- 


ague in the House of Representa- 

ures,  Gavernor. He has given a splendid 
— - of his stewardship during the time 
<n occupied the Governor's chair. 
ae nis direction your State has enjoyed 
a. government, great prosperity, and al- 
st fantastic growth. Delaware is today 
os fastest-growing State east of the Mis- 
as River, with the possible exception of 
orld, where I understand they count the 
tourists. Delaware ranks fifth in the Nation, 
put even more important, it ranks first in 
the United States, in the percentage of its 
citizens Who are gainfully employed, and 
jast or lowest in the percentage of those who 
are unemployed. It is not difficult for any 
person who wants to work, to find a job at 
good pay, here in the State of Delaware. 
Such a condition springs not only from good 
overrment on the State, national, and local 
Jevels, but also as the result of forward-look- 
ing and enlightened industrial and business 
leadership within your State. And to add 
to my pleasure is the opportunity it affords 
forme to renew my friendship with your efii- 
cient State chairman, Ed Duffy, who has 
n to Delaware an effective Republican 


ive 
: There is none better in the 


organization. 


land. ae 
So I salute you—the political, civic, and 


industrial leaders of this great State of Dela- 
ware, in your forward march toward the ful- 
fillment of your destiny. 

We are here tonight to participate with 
thousands of other Republicans in the more 
than 60 salute-to-Eisenhower dinners which, 
at this very moment, are being held across 
the width and breadth of this land to pay 
tribute to one of the greatest Presidents this 
Republic has ever had—Dwight David Eisen- 
hower. Like the immortal Washington, he 
was first in war when the forces of cruel dic- 
tatorship threatened our continued liberties 
and, in fact, our very existence. Like Wash- 
ington, he has been and is first in peace, for 
no one has waged a more valiant battle for 
the cause of world peace than has our war- 
rior chieftan of World War II—now the 
President of the United States—Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. And may I add, ladies and 
gentlemen, that like the first President of 
this Republic, Dwight David Eisenhower to- 
day comes first in the hearts of his fellow- 
men. It is due more to his efforts than to 
those of any other human being in this 
World, that the guns are now quiet on every 
battlefront and military planes no longer 
drop their cargoes of death and destruction. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, as a candidate for 
President in 1952, told the war-wearied peo- 
ple of the United States and the world that 
if he were elected he would go to Korea and 
do what he could to bring an end to the 
fighting there. There were those who ar- 
gued, in the height of the campaign, that 
Mr. Eisenhower was playing politics—that he 
did not mean what he said. But he kept 
that promise—just as he has kept every other 
Promise he has ever made. The guns in 
Korea were silenced in late July of 1953, less 
than 6 months after Mr. Eisenhower assumed 
the Presidency of the United States. No- 
where in the world tonight are American boys 
fighting and dying. ‘True, they stand on 
guard tonight in many places in this troubled 
World to protect the security of their be- 
loved country; but they are not being called 
upon to kill or be killed. ‘Today, under the 
leadership of a gallant warrior and great 
statesman—our beloved President—our na- 
bene defense is stronger; our people are 
is coe and the outlook for world peace 
W righter, than at any time since World 

ar I first began. 


eae the field of international affairs, 
= ght D. Eisenhower has brought peace to 
Raymgen States and hope to the world. 
real is an uneasy peace we enjoy, it is 
nee oon. more secure one than we have 
the many years. Under his leadership 
People of a free world have united in a 
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determination that the freedom of their gov- 
ernments, and of their individual citizens, 
shall be maintained and preserved. 

On the home front the President we salute 
tonight has brought a reformation in our 
governmental affairs that is almost unbeliev- 
able. Above all else he has given us honesty 
and decency in Government. And only those 
who have served in Washington under past 
administrations can understand and appre- 
ciate the importance of the flat statement I 
have just made. The ever-recurring scan- 
dals of former years suddenly came to an 
end when Dwight D. Einsenhower became 
President, for he brought to Washington with 
him men of outstanding character and abil- 
ity, all as part of a team, to help in the 
gigantic task of remolding and redirecting 
the affairs of state. 

Not only did Ike bring honesty to Wash- 
ington, but efficiency and economy, as well. 
For the first time in many years the budget 
will be balanced this fiscal year, and again 
next. Federal expenditures have been re- 
duced during the Eisenhower administration 
by approximately $10 billion a year. The 
work of Government is being conducted more 
efficiently and effectively than ever before, 
with 175,000 less employees on the public 
payroll. We have a stronger national defense 
today—with less manpower—than at any 
time since World War ITI ended. 

During these first 3 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration the Nation has enjoyed 
the greatest peacetime prosperity in all hu- 
man history—a prosperity which has been 
established upon a sound basis. Business 
and industry have been freed of costly, wor- 
risome controls, and our national economy 
has been placed, and maintained, up a high 
level. Needs of the workingman have been 
met, and his rights protected and furthered, 
without bending the knee to corrupt labor 
bosses, or the placing of unfair or undue 
burdens upon his employer. 

As President Eisenhower starts the fourth 
year of his administration today, he is in a 
pesition where his opponents dare not attack 
him personally, or his record. Instead they 
deal in generalities to make such charges 
as—and I quote: “The Cabinet is made up of 
millionaires,” and “the Eisenhower admin- 
istration favors the rich against the little 
man,” and so on, ad nauseum. 

Perhaps it may be well to look at the 
record. For 20 years before Mr. Eisenhower 
came to office we had one party doing a lot 
of talking about “the forgotten man,” and 
how much it would do for “the little man.” 
I cannot help but wonder if public memory 
is as short as some people would like us to 
believe. I do not believe the average wage 
earner has forgotten what went on during 
the Roosevelt and Truman administrations, 
and especially during the postwar years, 
under Truman, or the effect such activities 
actually had on his—the wage earner’s 
pocketbook. 

All of you here tonight, along with every 
wage earner, can remember the famous cost- 
of-living wage increases which came about 
under the Truman administration, and how 
our Fair Deal friends boasted of what they 
were doing for the workingman. If I recall 
correctly, there were five rounds of those 
so-called cost-of-living wage increases. Now 
I ask you, why were they called cost-of- 
living wage increases? The answer is sim- 
ple. It is: That the Truman administration 
deliberately sponsored one of the most ter- 
rific periods of inflation this or any other 
country has ever endured. Between the end 
of World War II and the end of the Truman 
administration, the cost of living increased 
47.4 percent. Just think of it. I repeat, 
under the Truman administration, the cost 
of living increased almost 50 percent—47.4 
percent, to be exact. Do you wonder that the 
American workingman had to have five 
rounds of such so-called cost-of-living wage 
increases? 

The truth is, the Truman administration 
had the American workingman on a tread- 
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mill. Or, to put it another way, it reminds 
me of the story about the farmer dangling 
an ear of corn on a pole just out of reach of 
his mule’s mouth, just to keep him running. 

Now let’s take a look at the record of the 
Republican Party and Mr. Eisenhower’s ad- 
ministration since he took office 3 years ago 
today. Let's see what our party and our 
President have done for the average work- 
ingman, or for te little man, if you please. 

Inflation unde. the Truman administra- 
tion has been stopped dead in its tracks by 
the sound Republican policies put into effect 
under the Eisenhower administration. In 
the 3 years we Republicans have been in 
power nationally the cost of living in the 
United States of America has increased less 
than 1 percent, as compared to the astound- 
ing 47.4-percent increase which took place, 
to the detriment of all, during the 7 years 
of Truman. 

And now, get this: While we were check< 
ing inflation, the wise policies put into 
effect by the Eisenhower administration 
made it possible for our working people to 
get wage increases—real wage increases—not 
phony cost-of-living wage increases. Should 
you believe this to be only my personal 
opinion, let me cite my source of informa- 
tion. It is the American Federation of 
Labor. That great labor organization, in 
its monthly research report, volume 8, No. 
2, issued in February of last year, stated that 
wage increases—and I quote—‘were almost 
entirely over and beyond the amount needed 
to compensate for the cost of living.” In 
other words, the AFL disclosed in its of- 
ficial report, that wage increases during 
1954 represented the greatest gain in real 
wages since World War II. And they pointed 
out that those wage increases had been 
gained with fewer hours and less work-time 
loss through strikes, than in any year in 
recent history. 

I repeat, my source of information is 
the American Federation of Labor. Do you 
wonder, ladies and gentlemen, that George 
Meany, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, said publicly, just a few 
months later, at a luncheon at the Wash- 
ington Press Club—and I quote—“Yes, right 
now we never had it so good.” 

Let’s take one more look at this whole 
matter of real wage increases. The pre- 
Eisenhower peak in real wage earnings was 
$61.28 during the year of 1944, which was 
the height of World War II. With peace 
under the Truman administration real wages 
plummeted nearly $10 a week and did not 
start back up again until the Korean war 
had begun. In the last year of the Truman 
administration real weekly earnings, with 
the Korean war going full force, averaged 
only $59.89. 

But under President Eisenhower and the 
Republican Party, in peacetime, with none 
of our boys fighting and dying, real earn- 
ings of the American workers have climbed 
each year to set a yearly new all-time high, 
with the result that the latest official figure 
or real wage is $68.32 per week. I call this 
doing something for the little man instead 
of just talking about how much will be done 
for him, don’t you? 

But let’s look at the matter in another 
way. Some of our friends of the opposition 
try to tell us everything is being done for 
the rich by this administration and nothing 
for the average American. Well, according 
to the United States Treasury we have ap- 
proximately 9,000 millionaires in the United 
States, out of 168 million people. Last year 
the motor-car industry of America pro- 
duced and sold over 8 million automobiles. 
Now you and I know that the 9,000 mil- 
lionaires have not bought all of them. At 
least 8 million motor cars were sold to the 
little men of the country in 1955. During 
the past 3 years of the Republican admin- 
istration, approximately 4144 million new 
homes have been built in the United States. 
Now I don’t believe anyone can tell you that 
the 9,000 millionaires in this country are 
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occupying all of those 4% million homes. 
Neither are they looking at the 30 million 
television sets, or using all of the millions of 
refrigerator and deep-freezes, automatic 
washers and dryers, and all of the many 
other appliances which make modern living 
so much better than it was a few short years 
ago. 

Now the truth is Mr. Meany was right in 
his Press’ Club speech. The little man has 
never had it so good as under the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Of course, that is not all of the story, by 
any means. The Republican Party under 
the leadership of President Eisenhower can 
list scores of other things it has done in the 
interest of the little man. For example: 10 
million more workers have been brought 
under old age and survivor benefits of the 
Social Security system, while at the same 
time the actual amount of retirement bene- 
fits has been increased for all. Unemploy- 
ment coverage has been extended to 4 mil- 
lion additional American workers. Draft 
calls have been reduced. And let me em- 
phasize that no American boy is being 
drafted today to be maimed or killed in a 
futile war. 

Taxes have been cut by 10 percent on the 
average. Numerous benefits have come to the 
average citizen in the way of reduced excise 
taxes, and other helpful tax law provisions 
have been voted. For example, 2,100,000 
working mothers can now deduct $600 an- 
nually from their income tax report for 
child-care expense; 1,300,000 parents have 
been given an additional deduction of $600 
where a dependent child earns more than his 
$600 exemption yer year; 1,800,000 retired peo- 
ple have been given an additional $1,200 an- 
nual retirement exemption from taxes, and 
8,500,000 families get larger medical expense 
deductions than ever before, all thanks to 
the Republican Congress and a Republican 
President cooperating on the gigantic job 
of revising and rewriting the Nation’s in- 
ternal revenue laws for the benefit of the 
average American—the so-called little man. 

And on the economic front, let me point 
out that in the year of 1955 our national 
product reached the grand total of more than 
$390 billion. The total of our individual in- 
comes last year was $302 billion. More than 
65 million Americans were gainfully em- 
ployed in December of 1955, and less than 
2 million were unemployed, mostly for rea- 
sons of their own. 

So, if I may use the same sort of an ex- 
pression as did that great leader of American 
labor, George Meany—Never did America 
have it so good as under the Republican ad- 
ministration headed by the man we salute 
here tonight—our President—Dwight David 
Eisenhower. 

For many weeks now all Americans—and 
in fact thoughtful persons all over the world 
in every land and clime—have been con- 
cerned over the state of the President’s 
health. There are very few human beings 
who do not know that in late September the 

_man we honor tonight suffered a heart at- 
tack out in Denver, which incapacitated him 
for some time. 

I cannot tell you tonight the condition of 
the President’s heart, but I do know one 
think—he has a heart. Not since our Party 
@ 100 years ago gave to the Nation the Great 
Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, have we had 
a President more humane—more interested 
in the welfare of his fellow men, more reli- 
gious in mind and nature, more ready and 
willing to take his difficulties and the troubles 
of his country to Almighty God in prayer, 
than the present Chief Executive of the 
United States, our beloved Dwight David Ei- 
senhower. We know—not as Republicans 
but as Americans—that he is a good man, 
that he is a trustworthy man, that he is a 
man of faith and of courage; that he bears 
good will toward all men, and that he is 
dedicated to the pursuit of peace. May all 
of us here tonight, each in our own way, say 
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a silent prayer that God in his wisdom may 
strengthen and renew the gallant fighting 
heart of our President so that he may con- 
tinue to give to us and to the world the en- 
lightened leadership which has been his dur- 
ing the past years. 

So here tonight, not as Republicans alone, 
but as a grateful people, we give our salute 
to Eisenhower. 


Petition for Arms to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a petition from a group of con- 
stituents of my district urging my inter- 
cession with the Department of State to 
make available arms to the State of 
Israel in its present crisis. 

I am wholeheartedly in support of the 
views expressed in the petition. I shall 
do everything possible to bring to the 
attention of the State Department the 
urgent need for sending arms to Israel 
in order to safeguard its existence as an 
independent state. In the very near 
future I hope to introduce a resolution 
in Congress along these lines, and at that 
time I shall express my views in greater 
detail. — 


In the meantime, I am inserting into 
the ReEcorp the following petition of my 
constituents and the names of the in- 
dividuals signing the petition: 

To the Honorable Congressman VICTOR 

ANFUSO: 

Dear Sir: As the distinguished representa- 
tive of our district we as American citizens 
appeal to you to bring to the attention of 
the State Department, that the course being 
pursued now poses a great threat to the very 
existence of Israel. 

Our country being the first to recognize 
Israel as an independent country must con- 
sistently feel the responsibility to help pro- 
tect its existence as well as its borders. 
Russia and her satellites for their own selfish 
and imperialistic reasons are rapidly arming 
Israel’s enemies. Is the United States going 
to sit idly by and watch this young country 
which gave asylum to thousands of homeless 
and helpless people, this little country that 
has been a bulwark against communism, the 
only democracy in that region, being wiped 
off the face of the earth? 

Our country since its very beginning has 
been a guiding light and a tower of strength 
to people all over the world, who chose to 
live the democratic way of life. Our tradi- 
tion has always been to give them help and 
comfort in their struggle for freedom. Can 
we then, now deny to Israel the arms she 
so sorely needs to protect herself and her 
very existence? 

Therefore we strongly urge and pray that 
you use your influence in Congress to see 
that justice is done. A policy of appease- 
ment that did not work in Munich with Hit- 
ler will not work with Nasser. 

Your efforts will be greatly appreciated 
and remembered by your constituents. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 

Abraham Lipson, Benzion Pfeffer, Shea 
Edelstein, Nathan Greneman, Hyman 
Lurie, William Goldberg, H. Schmell, 
Benj. Furman, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Hoffman, David Sabath, Joseph 
Itzkowitz, Chane Pomerantz, A. Wol- 
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pinsky, Louis Kronowitz, q, Schy. 

Abram Leverkoop, Sam Peisner De 

Turkish, Joseph Lanter, p. Weine 
O. L. Weiner, Mary Postofsky = 
Peisner, D. Winter, M. Winter i 
gel, Abraham Weidberg, mrs - 
Greif, Jack Greif, Mrs. R. tn 
Pauline Shneider, Jean Behar : 
S. Peltz, Mrs. F. Pavany, R, Sina 
Sternblitz, M. Krawitz, lL. Prager 
Heslowitz, I. Shneider, H. W. Haj, R 
Maurice H. Kronowitz, Rabbj Eley 
nan W. Weitz, Hyman Peltz, Jose , 
Weinberg, Mrs. N. A. Posner, ies 
Zureback, Irving Hirsch, Prank y 
Wainawski, Irving Rosner, Gusg 
Citrin, William Meyer, Samue} Mish 
kin, Hyman Fischberger, Sylvia Fisch, 
berger. ; 


Hells Canyon Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, th: 
award of a license to the Idaho Powe 
Co. for the construction of three oy 
dams on the Snake River in Idaho wu. 
masks the lack of regard by the Federal 
Power Commission for the principle of 
comprehensive, multipurpose develop. 
ment of our great Columbia Rive 
system. 

The power partnership envisioned by 
this administration holds forth no part 
nership whatsoever. The _ partnership 
proposal has meant, instead, the use of 
administrative authority to block al 
further power development except where 
private utilities were cut in for all a 
most of the profits therefrom. 

I offer for the ReEcorp a letter to the 
editor of the publication Public Power 
from Mr. Samuel Moment, of Portland, 
Oreg., formerly chief economist of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, which 
documents the destructive effect of this 
giveaway program. 

The letter follows: 

HELLS CANYON GIVEAWAY 
PorTLAND, OrEG., September 21, 1955 

The bitter truth of the giveaway of Hell 
Canyon Dam was virtually admitted yeste- 
day by the Army engineers in the hearing 
on John Day Dam. The Board of Enginetis 
rejected the request of private utilities {@ 
a low John Day Dam because it meant gi 
ing up 1,500,000 acre-feet of flood-contt 
storage possible from a high John Day Dam 
General Foote observed that we are losilg 
what we had contemplated in Hells Canyol 
referring to the loss of 2,800,000 acre-feti 
of storage resulting from acceptance of the 
Idahg Power Co. three-dam scheme by tht 
Federal Power Commission, instead of tht 
bigger Federal Hells Canyon Dam. 

And so the engineers were instructed © 
restudy the matter, and see whether they ca 
get storage elsewhere. Maybe they will Jook 
again at the Paradise Dam site on the Clark 
Fork where 5 million acre-feet of storage ¥ 
be thrown away because the Montana Powel 
Co. wants three lows dams in a repeat pe 
formance of the Hells Canyon case. Maybe 
the engineers will look to Mica Creek in Cat 
ada where 10 million acre-feet of storage ¥¥ 
be thrown away because of opposition by 
Washington Water Power, Idaho Power, 8 
former Idaho Governor Len Jordan, of te 
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ternational Commission. And maybe 
ineers will find that the simplest 
of flood control for the lower Co- 

mbia River will be to let the Canadians 
cart most of the water on the Upper Co- 
jumbia into the Fraser River, and also divert 
from the United States a few million kilo- 
watts of electric power, and a few hundred 

obs. 

—s ae crime of Hells Canyon, the de- 
struction of the principle of full development 
of the river. Out of that destruction has 
come & quarrel for bits and pieces—partial 
development at Paradise, partial development 
at John Day, and friction with our Canadian 
neighbors over storage proposals on the Up- 

+ Columbia in British Columbia. All this 
under the shadow of the worst floods in the 
history of New England. All this under the 
shadow of the 1952 worst flood on the Mis- 
sour, All this in the shadow of the right 
way to do things, the 308” Army Report in 
1948 on the Columbia River system, born out 
of the brightest period in Northwest history 
when a Federal program of full development 
was under way at Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
and Hungry Horse, with McNary, Chief Jo- 
seph, and The Dalles ready to follow, and 
Hells Canyon and others to have come later, 
bringing more of the industries. 

All this because of the power-partnership 
plan, advocated by certain private utilities, 
and made into a political issue. Too bad 
that those who are destroying the principle 
of full conservation have no responsibility 
for replacing the jobs, the flood ccntrol, and 
the greater prosperity they would take away 
from the Northwest. 

SAMUEL MOMENT, 
Former Chief Economist, Bonneville 
Power Administration, 


Address by Governor McKeldin, of Mary- 


land, at the Salute to Eisenhower 
Dinner at Louisville, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in the 
Many speeches lauding our great Presi- 
dent, last week, there were hundreds of 
references to the many accomplishments 
of his administration. One of the finest 
tributes, however, was paid by Mary- 
land’s Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, in 
speaking of the personal character of 
Mr. Eisenhower. “Like George Washing- 
ton,” said Governor McKeldin, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is human and “there- 
fore he can make mistakes. But his 
strongest opponents do not believe that 
itis in him to be shifty, or treacherous, 
or cowardly, or mean.” That point and 
others made by Governor McKeldin, 
during his speech in Louisville, Ky., are 
50 Worthy of consideration that I ask 
uwlanimous consent to have the entire 
address of Governor McKeldin inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I propose to speak of you of Eisenhower. 
Not the President of the United States, not 
the world statesman, not the leader of the 
Republican Party, but the brave and honor- 
able gentleman whom his countrymen of all 
Parties delight to honor, 
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Without disparagement of other wise and 
patriotic men who have held the office, I 
think it may be said that seldom have we 
had 2 President whose hold upon the con- 
fidence of men was due in such great meas- 
ure to his manifest integrity. He, as much 
as any living American, has earned the trib- 
ute that the Lord paid to Nathanael: “Be- 
hold, an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile.” 

This sturdiness of character is the same 
element that made George Washington great, 
and that made Washington invaluable when 
the new Nation was threading its way along 
unknown paths to an unknown position in 
the world. At such a time brilliance, daring, 
vigor, resolution, qualities of immense im- 
portance to a leader, yet all these yield place 
to plain integrity. For when we are facing 
the unknown with no precedents to guide 
us, all these other qualities may be trans- 
formed into their defects: Brilliance may 
become fantasy; daring, recklessness; vigor, 
mere hardihood and resolution, ruthless- 
ness. But integrity is unchanged by time 
or circumstance, and it is precisely when all 
else becomes uncertain that men cling to 
it most. 

The United States is facing today a situa- 
tion that in important respects is like that 
existing in Washington’s two administra- 
tions. The problem then was to inspire 
confidence in the 13 former colonies, re- 
cently become independent States. They 
had just come through a dreadful war in 
which they had narrowly escaped falling 
under a tyranny: that would have wiped out 
their national existence; so they were deeply, 
and rightly, suspicious of all organized power. 
Yet without organized power national exist- 
ence was impossible. The problem then was 
to convince nervous, suspicious people that 
the power they had established in the new 
Constitution would be exercised reasonably 
and rightfully. 

The problem was solved by putting the 
power in the hands of Washington and per- 
mitting him to establish the precedents by 
which his successors would be guided. It 
worked, not because of Washington’s learn- 
ing, or administrative skill, or intellectual 
brilliance, but solely because of his towett- 
ing moral stature. It was admitted that 
Washington could be wrong; but it was not 
believed that he could be shifty, or treach- 
erous, or cowardly or mean. Soin his hands 
power was safely bestowed; and under his 
guidance the 13 States were welded into a 
solidarity that has endured longer than any 
other nation in the modern world has lived 
under its present constitution. 


The problem of today differs from the one 
he faced, mainly in being larger and more 
complicated. The nervous and suspicious 
people are not inhabitants of 13 United 
States, but of nearly 70 disparate nations 
more loosely organized than the States were 
under the Articles of Confederation. The 
authority that the President of the United 
States wields over them is purely moral au- 
thority, with no legal power whatever. 
These people, too, have recently come 
through a great war in which they narrowly 
escaped falling under a tyranny that made 
the tyranny of George III seem benevolence 
itself. They are naturally, and rightly, sus- 
picious of all power; and since a large part 
of all the military power remaining in the 
world is in our hands, they are suspicious of 
us. 

It is unfortunately true that no man alive 
today has the moral ascendancy over the 
United Nations that George Washington had 
over the 13 States; but the man who comes 
closest to that lofty eminence unquestion- 
ably is Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Like Washington, he is human, therefore 
he can make mistakes. But his strongest 
opponents do not believe that it is in him to 
be shifty or treacherous or cowardly or mean. 
Therefore the nations Know, even though 
some will not admit it, that power is safer in 
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his hands than in those of any other man 
now prominent in public life. 

While our tremendous armament un- 
doubtedly has been a deterring force against 
war, armament alone is not enough to avoid 
involvement. We are fortunate in that ours 
is reinforced by the known integrity of the 
man who commanded the Armed Forces. 
Our enemies have been loudly accusing us of 
designing to attack them; yet, even the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union have publicly ad- 
mitted that the President does not desire 
war, and excuse their belligerent attitude by 
the unsupported assertion that other forces 
are driving him toward it. This means that 
even potential enemies know that from 
Eisenhower they will receive no stab in the 
back. 

In a time of great confusion and perplex- 
ity, when all policies are questionable, all 
values uncertain, all defenses unreliabe, it 
is a priceless gift to any people to have one 
point of support that is fixed and motionless 
in the whirling chaos that surrounds it. We 
discovered that in Washington’s time. Men 
knew that whoever else might lose his head 
and collapse into screaming hysteria, Wash- 
ington would stand firm. Whoever else 
might forget his sense of values and be 
tempted to sell our national birthright for 
a mess of pottage, Washington would adhere 
to his standards of right and reason. So 
around his rock-like figure the Nation rallied 
and fought its way through its difficulties. 

We are discovering it again today. At this 
moment of tribute to a man, I am not con- 
cerned with defending the political record 
to serve the interests of the party. For the 
moment I am claiming nothing except what 
our opponents themselves will not deny; I 
am merely pointing out that at a time when 
in much of the world all standards are being 
repudiated and the big lie is accepted as an 
instrument of policy we have in the White 
House honor and truth. Around that strong 
point the free nations have rallied and are 
forging ahead through one of the most dif- 
ficult periods in history. 

There is, of course, no indispensable man. 
That has been proved a thousand times. 
But in the government of a free people and 
the leadership of free nations there is an 
indispensable quality, namely, character, 
and when a man is distinguished for that 
quality above all others, while he may not 
be indispensable, his value is immeasurable. 

The debt that this country and all free 
nations owe to Eisenhower was enormous 
before he came to the Presidency; but as “he 
that ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city” so the gift of stainless honor 
surpasses in value the most brilliant military 
triumph. 

We hope and pray that a gracious God may 
relieve us for a long time from any desperate 
need of military genius; but it would be 
blasphemous to hope or pray that we may 
not need integrity at the head of the state, 
now or ever. Masterly leadership against 
armed enemies is, at worst, an intermittent 
necessity; but masterly leadership against 
such foes as passion and prejudice, falsehood 
and dishonor is a necessity every day that 
the Nation exists. Eisenhower has given us 
both; but it is my firm conviction that the 
latter gift is more valuable than the former. 

Nor am I ashamed of the swelling pride I 
feel when I refiect that this man is in the 
most exact and literal sense a product of 
America. He was tried and tested, and his 
quality was first proved under the African 
sun and on the beaches of Normandy; but 
stamped into his metal, never to be erased, 
is the line, ““Made in U.S. A.” What is any 
nation in the eyes of the rest of the world, 
except the roster of its illustrious sons? 
Greece is not an area on the surface of the 
globe. It is Pericles and the philosophers. 
Rome is Cato, Caesar, and the lawgivers. 
England is the Lion Heart and King Harry, 
and her poets and statesmen. So America, 
to the rest of mankind, is not her piled-up 
wealth, not her steel-tipped battalions, not 
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her fleets and flights of bombers, but those 
of her sons whose lives have added to the 
honor of the race. 

Among these I count Eisenhower, not so 
much because he is what the Old Testament 
describes as “a mighty man of valor” as be- 
cause in times when the souls of men were 
troubled even though their bodies were at 
ease he has consistently held up before them 
the ancient ideal of a gentleman, to fear God 
and tell the truth, and has never wavered 
in his belief that only through loyalty to 
that ideal shall we attain anything of our 
hearts’ desires, or even physical safety, while 
we live. 

The greatness of a country is measured 
by its production of such men, and it will 
not produce them save in measure as its own 
spirit is consonant with theirs. Eisenhower, 
the individual, may not be indispensable, but 
the spirit that animates him is; and if the 
time ever comes when America fails in ap- 
preciation of that spirit, fails to honor it 
with delight, and to cherish it fiercely, then, 
indeed, the decline of the Nation will have 
begun. For a great man is a diamond that 
is brilliant by collecting, concentrating, and 
flashing back the light that it receives. A 
great American reflects America: 


“Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her 
day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gen- 
tleness 
In hearts at peace.” 


We cannot all be great, but the least of us 
can assist in creating the climate in which 
greatness can survive and flourish and come 
to its finest flower. The first step in this 
direction is for us to teach ourselves what 
true greatness is, and to applaud it, and 
foster it and cherish it wherever it appears. 
Brilliance is a part of it, but only the super- 
ficial part. Daring and strength and vigor 
and resolution all appertain to it, but they 
are not of its essence. The core and heart 
of it, or, let us say, the matrix in which it 
is formed, are none of these, but a thing 
that is not beyond the reach of any man. 
To describe it in Lincoln’s words, it is simply 
“firmness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right.” No man is so humble that 
he cannot achieve that; but no man is truly 
great unless he has achieved it. 

The fact that this quality is so conspicuous 
in Dwight D. Eisenhower is sufficient answer 
to anyone who inquires why we follow him; 
for those who are loyal to a truly great man 
are inevitably touched by some reflection of 
his greatness. There are other reasons, many 
and strong—reasons of policy, reasons of his- 
tory, reasons based on rigid logic, reasons 
based on our hopes and fears. If I have not 
touched on them, it is not because they are 
unsound, but because, for the purposes of 
this occasion, they are unnecessary. To all 
inquirers today I give one simple answer: 
We follow Eisenhower because, first of all, he 
is such a man that merely to be loyal to him 
is in itself a radiant badge of honor. 


The Decision on the Proposed C. & O. 
Parkway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 
Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last week 


@& newspaper in Hagerstown, Md., re- 
ported: 
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United States Senator GLENN BEALL isn’t 
happy over the decision of the National Park 
Service and the United States Department 
of the Interior to abandon the long-dis- 
cussed C. & O. Canal Parkway plan. 


That observation, even if it had been 
expressed in terms 100 times stronger, 
would still be an understatement. After 
more than 5 years of working for a proj- 
ect, it leaves a man more than unhappy 
to find that someone has tried to cancel 
all his efforts. This is especially true 
when the goal is so worthy and when so 
many people will benefit. The situation, 
I feel, was summed up clearly in an edi- 
torial in the January 21, 1956, edition 
of the Cumberland News. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp the above- 
mentioned editorial. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

A SHOCKING DECISION ON THE PARKWAY 


The unexpected decision of the National 
Park Service and the Department of the In- 
terior to abandon a plan to construct a park- 
way along the route of the old C. and O. 
Canal between Cumberland and Hancock 
comes as a great shock to the people of 
western Maryland. 

riginally proposed by the Park Service 
itself more than 5 years ago, the people of 
western Maryland, led by Senator J. GLENN 
BEALL, Overcame many an obstacle in order 
to push the parkway plan to the point where 
construction of the water-level highway be- 
tween Cumberland and Hancock appeared to 
be in the foreseeable future. 

Just what objections the Park Service and 
the Department of the Interior have to con- 
struction of the parkway are not specific, 
but reports indicate that canal rights-of- 
way and the Harper’s Ferry national monu- 
ment area will be tied in with a national 
historic park plan for the stretch between 
Cumberland and Seneca. 

The most widely known individual op- 
ponent of the parkway plan is Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas who 
walked the length of the canal to point up 
his argument that the canal area should 
be preserved for its natural wilderness 
beauty. Other outdoor and wildlife ad- 
herents took a similar position, evidently 
overlooking the fact that wildlife they want 
to preserve has been disturbed at rather 
regular intervals over the years by passing 
trains of the Baltimore and Ohio and west- 
ern Maryland railroads, whose tracks run 
along or within a stone’s throw of the canal 
for many miles. 

Should it be that the Park Service and 
the Department of the Interior have yielded 
to the pressures of these groups, then is it 
not logical to ask why the Government ig- 
nores the wishes of the great bulk of the 
people of western Maryland in order to 
cater to the desires of the minority? 

Cumberlanders and all western Mary- 
landers have a great stake in construction 
of the parkway which we have looked upon 
for half a decade as an impending boon to 
our economy. 

A parkway will not destroy the recrea- 
tional aspects of the canal area. Instead, 
it will make the area more accessible to the 
people who want to use it. The Park Serv- 
ice undoubtedly had this in mind when, in 
their original plans for the parkway, they 
included numerous recreation spots adja- 
cent to the road. 

And as Senator BeaLt pointed out when 
first advised of the decision of the Park 
Service and the Department of the Interior 
to abandon the parkway plan, “The recrea- 
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tional advantages to be derived from such 
parkway * * * are many, but its use asad “ 
fense highway grows ever more important = 

Further, it can be pointed out, tourist 
who now steer clear of Route 40 Decause of 
the mountains, doubtless would be inclines 
to follow such a level, scenic, historic route 
as the parkway would provide between Cum 
berland and Hancock. Cumberlang rl 
questionably would benefit economical] 
from the tourist dollars left here. . 

Senator BEALL properly was indignant at 
the decision to abandon the parkway plan 
as well as at the manner in which he was 
advised of the decision. He has Promised to 
continue his fight for the parkway, ang s0 
has Representative DEWITT S. Hypkz. 

The parkway plan is vitally important to 
western Maryland, and western Maryland. 
ers should raise their voices loud and often 
at this decision to abandon the parkway 
We have got to remember that the “squeaky 
wheel gets the grease,” refight some of oy 
battles to have the parkway again includeq 
as an integral part of the Park Service Plans, 
and never again assume the lethargic atti. 
tude that the parkway plan is an accom. 
plished fact—not until the wheels of traffig 
are turning over it. 


Statement of Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, at United Jewish Appeal 
Dinner , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the re- 
marks which I made at a dinner spon- 
sored by the United Jewish Appeal at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on the evening of 
January 21, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

A PosITIVE POLICY FOR THE MIDDLE EAST ANDA 
LooK BACKWARD AT PAST MISTAKES 

(By Senator HrerpertT H. LEHMAN, at dinner 

sponsored by United Jewish Appeal, Wal- 

dorf-Astoria Hotel, January 21, 1956) 

I am much moved by the tribute you have 
paid me this evening. I do not consider the 
tribute to be directed to me personally. I 
would be vain, indeed, if I did. 

I take your approbation to be for those 
causes and principles for which I have stood 
and fought for many years. I am proud and 
glad of the support you have thus expressed 
for those causes and principles, and thank 
you from the bottom of my heart. 

I would surely be insensitive if I were not 
deeply affected by your having singled me out 
as a symbol of those causes and principles. 

But what means even more to me is the 
fact that this large assemblage has shown 
with its deeds tonight a true devotion 
some of those causes. : 

I mean the cause of freedom. I mean the 
cause of humanitarianism. And I mean the 
cause of democracy. 

In a sense Israel symbolizes all of thes 
causes, and more. Israel is also the cause of 
faith fulfilled, of prophecy come true, and 0 
sacrifice recognized and rewarded. 
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c 
But in you have so generously done to- 


ontributing to the United Jewish 

ae you are doing ee a ae oe 
to the State * Israel and to the cause for 

ands. 

= hy contributed to the fight against 
ejudice and discrimination and oppression. 
aA stands for these causes, as well as for the 
welfare and the upbuilding of the State of 
= have contributed to the hope of a fu- 
ture for hundreds and thousands of Jews in 
orth Africa, in Europe, and Asia, and wher- 
ans Jews still live with the mark of fear upon 
oat hearts. You are holding out to them 
the lifegiving hope of emigrating one day to 

q land of refuge, freedom, and opportunity, 

and of escaping finally from either the shad- 
ow or the fact of terror and tyranny. This 
in itself is a noble and essential undertaking. 

For these reasons, and just because I en- 
joy meeting with old and true friends, & am 
happy to be here tonight and to join with 
you in acclaiming the work of UJA. 

Ineed not enumerate the full category of 
all UJA accomplishments, reflected in hu- 
man souls rescued from every quarter of the 
globe and resettled in many quarters of the 
globe. That work is going on today, and, of 
course, it must continue to go on. 

But it is surely worthwhile to reexamine 
and reassess the fundamental significance of 
what UJA has up to now accomplished in 
Israel, and the full scope of the present 
challenge there. Thus we may be able to 
see that problem in full perspective. 

What has been achieved up to the present? 

You have helped to build a State: a for- 
tress of freedom, a haven of refuge, and a 
bastion of democracy in the Middle East. 

You have helped to transform an idea into 
a fact, a hope into a reality, and a prayer 
into a realization. 

You have helped to provide asylum for 
$00,000 hard-pressed human souls, the un- 
wanted, the uprooted, the homeless and 
helpless. 

You have helped to write history and to 
fulfill an ancient promise. 

You, with your contributions, have helped 
to buy that which is beyond price and pur- 
chase—a future for an entire people and a 
place in history for a new democratic na- 
tion. 

But all of us know that what has been 
done in the past provides only a measuring 
stick for that which remains to be done. 
The present challenge is far greater than any 
faced heretofore. 

We must, however, understand better than 
we do the nature and magnitude of this 
challenge. It is not susceptible of simple 
description or simple solution. 

Forces have been unleashed which we did 
hot conceive when the establishment of Ir- 
tal was first undertaken and pressed to 
realization. Stupendous dangers have arisen 
beyond any we foresaw. We must see them 
clearly now and grapple with them. There 
is, of course, no turning back now. 

On the turnpike of history, there are few 
entrances, but the exits are equally few and 
equally difficult to reach. We are supremely 
confident that whatever the dangers ahead, 
Israel is on this turnpike to stay. 

The forces and dangers rampant today in 
the Middle East were not brought into be- 
a Israel. They were there all the time. 
: they were brought into focus by Israel, 
hd today they are directed against Israel. 
on forces are not local. They are in- 

hational, Just as the dangers are inter- 


national. And they are ingl 
_ y not single, but 


one all, and most apparent, is the force 
cubrerss ational Communism, aggression and 
only 1 on. This force, while worldwide, has 

y ately loomed as an immediate danger 


et Middle East. But in fact, it was po- 
ntially there all the time. 
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Side by side with this ruthless force is 
another, even more powerful and violent— 
the revolutionary force of the oppressed and 
underprivileged peoples of the earth, awak- 
ening after centuries of troubled passivity, 
to demand their share of the 20th century. 
This force was also there, in the Middle East, 
all the time. But it was not recognized. 
Some do not recognize it, and do not reckon 
with it, even today. 

Frequently, these two forces, so utterly 
different and distinct, are mistaken for one 
and the same, because they often overlap 
each other. In this lack of perception on 
our part there lies a danger to us as great 
as from communism itself. 

The tidal waves of these two tremendous 
forces, churning the waters of our time, 
wreaking havoc upon all shores, could easily 
be expected to spare Israel from their effects. 
And they have not. 

In fact, Israel today lies at the very focus 
of both these forces, and is receiving the 
buffets of both of them. 

For the Soviet Union, Israel represents 
an intolerable enclave of freedom and sta- 
bility in the midst of a seething world, ripe 
for a Communist-type revolution. For the 
Arab leaders, Israel represents a convenient 
diversion for the surging forces of ferment 
and upheaval within their countries—a ready 
object for blind feelings of resentment and 
indignity among the ruled and oppressed 
peoples of the areca. 

Israel symbolizes a kind of revolution, too, 
but an orderly, western-type revolution, the 
unleashing of the energies of a people for 
dynamic progress, within the framework of 
democracy, and by the consent of the 
governed. 

To both the Arab leaders and the Kremlin, 
then, but for different reasons, Israel is a 
menace—for the Arab chieftains, a danger- 
ous example; for the men of Moscow, a dan- 
gerous center of western influence. 

In the face of this situation, what has 
been the policy of the free nations, and more 
particularly, the policy of our own Govern- 
ment? 

In brief, it has been a shortsighted policy, 
reflecting little resolution or determination, 
and no comprehension whatever of the basic 
forces or factors involved. 

Our Government has followed a policy of 
so-called “impartiality” as if it were a simple 
question of favoring one or the other of two 
equal and equally good friends who cannot 
get along with each other * * * as if the 
merits were equally distributed on both 
sides. 

Our Government has acted as if the Arab 
nations were stable powers and stable socie- 
ties, like England and Norway and Holland 
and Denmark. 

We sought to draw one and then the 
other of the Arab States into our complex 
pattern of world politics, as in the Baghdad 
Pact and the Northern Tier. 

In this we have built a fortress out of 
straw, and set it up on quicksand. 

What a folly this has been. What a lack 
of understanding this has shown. 

We have reaped from some of the Arab na- 
tions, for all our so-called impartiality, a 
harvest of hostility and anti-Western agita- 
tion. And we set the stage for the direct 
entry of the Soviet Union into the very center 
of the scene. Perhaps it was inevitable, but 
we made it doubly easy for the Communists 
and doubly hard for ourselves. 

Meanwhile our policies have served to give 
the Israelis a shattering sense of isolation— 
a feeling of having been abandoned and left 
to shift for themselves, though surrounded 
by deadly enemies bent on their destruc- 
tion. 

We should have based our policy on the 
bedrock facts of the Middle East today: 
grinding poverty, unrest, and instability in 
the Arab States; and dynamism, democracy, 
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and stability in Israel. But instead of that, 
we based our policy on pious phrases about 
peace, meaningless sentiments about im- 
partiality, and mechanical calculations of 
naive military strategy. 

We undertook to build up a line of defense 
against the Soviet Union, without reckon- 
ing on the power of the Communists to leap- 
frog the line and come up in our rear. 

We have given short shrift to the stable 
and democratic nation of Israel, whose ideals 
are the same as ours. 

Meanwhile, we have vainly courted the fa- 
vor of neighboring totalitarian regimes, 
which sit uncertainly on top of seething 
volcanoes within: their own countries, and 
which logically look for any expedient to re- 
main in power, even the expedient of alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union. 

But where do wo go from here? 

It is rather easy to criticize, and I would 
be less than fair if I did not say that the 
problem is hard and complex, even beyond 
description. 

I do not envy Secretary Dulles his responsi- 
bility, although I strongly disagree with the 
solutions he has put forth up to now. Nor 
would I begrudge him his mistakes, if they 
were the result of efforts pointed in the right 
direction. 

But it is not enough to speak of peace as a 
goal and of impartiality as a principle. The 
test of words and settlements lies in actual, 
specific policies and programs. 

It seems crystal clear to me that as far as 
the Arab States are concerned, we must con- 
centrate with all our might on helping them 
to resolve their basic problems. We must 
not let them fall prey to Communist-type 
revolutions or to Communist intrigues. 

We must help to raise the status of their 
people. 

We must assist and cooperate in basic 
economic undertakings, such as the Aswan 
Dam in Egypt and the Jordan River devel- 
opment plan. 

We must offer large-scale assistance for the 
resettlement of the Arab refugees. 

We must encourage progressive and for- 
ward-looking policies, such as land reform 
and the disestablishment of economic feud- 
alism. 

We must be generous but firm. 

We must make clear that our economic 
assistance is designed to release the energies 
of the Arab peoples to enable them to help 
themselves to peace and prosperity, not to 
war and hostility against Israel. 

Israel must be assured of security and 
territorial integrity. Her fears of aggression 
must be quieted, and the saber rattling that 
now resounds through the area on both sides 
must be stilled. 

A program of progressive disarmament, as 
s00n as peace has been agreed upon, should 
be and can be in order, so that all energies 
may be harnessed for the betterment of the 
peoples concerned: 

This, then, must be our answer to the 
Soviet intrusion into this area: 

1. A security pact with Israel, but open to 
all her neighbors. 

2. Arms for Israel, as long as arms are 
needed to maintain the present precarious 
balance of forces. 

3. Large-scale and long-range economic aid 
to the Arab States and to Israel. 

And then peace and disarmament. 

Does this not constitute a positive policy? 
I think so. 

Let us then, as a Nation, without regard 
to any partisanship whatever, unite on some 
such policy, with all the collateral programs 
and conditions which are required. Let us 
take the lead and convince the other free 
nations of the desirability of this policy, and 
solicit their cooperation and participation 
in it. 

Let us, as individuals, advocate and sup- 
port such a policy. Let us meanwhile con- 
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tinue to support our embattled and endan- 
gered coreligionists in Israel and elsewhere 
with United Jewish Appeal and with bonds. 
Let us do this with unmeasured devotion 
and unstinted generosity. 

And then let us all, together, work and look 
forward to the day when the spur to our 
efforts will not be the threat of war and de- 
struction, but what Henry James called the 
moral equivalent of war: Heroic dedication 
to the uplife of humanity and the fulfill- 
ment of mankind’s dream: Peace on earth, 
justice to all, and security for all. 

This we will surely achieve in a not too 
distant day, if we have courage, and faith, 
and humility before God, the one Father 
of us all. 


Politics and Public Office: Is It an 
Honorable Profession? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, it is 
with particular pleasure and pride that 
I bring to the attention of the Members 
of the Senate an address entitled “Poli- 
tics and Public Office: Is It an Honorable 
Profession?” delivered by one of Florida’s 
outstanding citizens and public servants, 
the Honorable Stephen C. O’Connell, 
justice of the Florida Supreme Court, to 
the Coral Gables Kiwanis Club, on Octo- 
ber 8, 1955. He points out with great 
clarity the case for public service in one 
of the finest presentations I have ever 
heard. 

In public life we have all encountered 
too often a distressing and widespread 
cynicism toward politics and govern- 
ment. It is one of the most disturbing 
facets of the contemporary American 
personality. 

While few officeholders have betrayed 
their trust, people are prone in this day 
and time to remember the exception 
rather than the rule. The popular con- 
cept of a public servant today seems to 
be that he is one who feeds at the pub- 
lic trough in a pursuit avoided by hon- 
orable men. Of course, this isn’t so. 
Such a popular attitude, however, tends 
to turn away from public service young 
men of integrity and ability who nor- 
mally would be the future keepers of the 
flame. 

Justice O’Connell’s address dealing 
with this problem is an excellent one, 
and I commend its reading to every 
Member of the Congress. At this time, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. . 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICS AND PUBLIC OFrriIcE: Is Ir AN HONOR- 

ABLE PROFESSION ? 

(Text of speech given by Stephen C. O'Connell 
at Coral Gables Kiwanis Club on presenta- 
tion of Allen Morris Award, October 6, 1955) 
Obviously, most of you here would, under 

these circumstances, answer “‘yes.”’ 

Yet the attitude of the people of this State 
and this Nation generally gives a negative 
answer. 
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How many of you have, or ever will, offer 
yourselves for public office? Why not? 

Chances are that the answer you would give 
would indicate that politics and public office 
is considered by you as neither being honor- 
able, nor a profession, nor worth the sacrifice 
it requires. 

Should this attitude concern us? 

When there is a shortage of doctors and 
engineers we recruit more men and women 
to enter the field and make the reward more 
attractive. 

We spend a great deal of money recruiting 
men and women for our armed services. 

We portray the military as an honorable 
profession and increase the benefits to 
those in it. ‘ 

Private business has learned that it must 
recruit, train, and educate its personnel to 
operate efficiently and develop leadership. 

It has made tremendous strides in chan- 
neling young men and women into the prop- 
er courses of training, to selecting a vocation 
where they are needed and in placing them 
in the proper job. 

There was a time when Jefferson’s theory 


that government was best when governing 


least was acceptable. 

However, the size of government, its scope 
and effect on our lives, and the world, has 
increased to the point that it is by far the 
biggest business in almost every town, 
county, and State in this Nation, including 
Florida. 

We can no longer accept nor tolerate gov- 
ernment by chance. 

Unfortunately, our public officials for the 
most part enter politics and public office 
much in the same way they did in Jefferson’s 
days, principally, by chance. 

True, we offer courses in our schools in 
government. But those who major in the 
subject usually turn to teaching or a civil- 
service job. Seldom do they enter politics. 

While there are 10 candidates for every 
acceptance in medical school and 5 applicants 
for each accepted in Harvard Graduate 
School of Business, hundreds of political of- 
fices in the State are filled by some group 
drafting an unsuspecting and unqualified 
citizen to fill the office as a stopgap measure. 

Have you ever stopped to compare the rel- 
ative qualifications and training of your po- 
litical officeholder with men in private busi- 
ness holding posts of comparable importance, 
or to compare the compensation each re- 
ceives. 

Do these conditions exist only because we 
fail to establish strict entrance exams to 
politics, or fail to require qualifications of 
and examinations to be passed by those seek- 
ing public office, such as is required by a 
professional man or for a civil-service job. 

Why, then, is it that politics and govern- 
ment, in too many instances, are getting the 
leftovers and business and the professions 
the more abie and qualified. 

Why, then, do so few young people, as well 
as so few of the more mature, plan to make a 
life of politics and political office. It is be- 
cause politics and government are consid- 
ered less important than business or the 
professions? 

All the answers are not certain, but some 
are obvious. 

While we spend millions in this country 
each year trying to determine why a person 
smokes a certain cigaret, listens to a certain 
radio or TV program, and to plot the love 
life of the cricket mole, we have done little 
if anything to determine who so few of our 
better qualified citizens make a life of 
politics and government service. 

Nevertheless, I would be willing to say 
there are three principal factors which pre- 
vent politics and political office obtaining the 
status of an honorable profession, and per- 
sons entering it by plan for a life of service. 
They are: 

A. Our failure to establish it as a profes- 
sion and to offer schooling and training 
for it. 
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B. Our failure to establish a 
cial reward for the andi finan. 

Cc. Our public and individual 
that politics and government is q 
lacks integrity and is for the inc 
who can’t make a living in private 

It is obvious that our more capable yo 
people will select and plan a course of es 
ical life, by choice, only if we as parents te 
citizens and as employers, urge them on 
so, make such service more attractive fing : 
cially, and remove the stigma now borne . 
politics and those in it. ’ 

More adequate salaries must be paid, but 
will be paid only when the voter recognizes 
that politics and government Service is : 
profession that seldom is mastered by ana . 
of will or by sudden and short exposure : 
political office. . 

One should not be required to be Wealth 
to afford public-service and conversely shout] 
not be required to strip himself of all pug. 
ness interests in order to enter Political of. 
fice. But we criticize the individua] who 
doesn’t do so. 

But of the factors involved in improving 
the quality of politics, political office holders, 
and Government service, our attitude toward 
politics is the most serious. 

We encourage our children to become a 
member of the professions or business, 

We glorify the role of the actor and the 
actress and the professional and amatey 
athlete. 

We gladly give our children and ourselves 
to service in the ministry, the priesthood, 
and the synagog, and it should be so, 

We speak of the high ideals of service to 
God and country. Yet, we encourage the 
first and discourage the latter. 

And we visualize and portray the politician 
and the officeholder as a cigar smoking heel 
in a backroom or on a soapbox making a fool 
of himself. 

We picture politics and Government serv. 
ice to our young and to each other as some- 
thing base, unclean, and to be avoided. 

In a survey of a decade ago, 7 out of 10 
fathers said they did not want their sons to 
enter politics. 

A young business executive, banker, or 
professional man is likely. to be passed over 
in promotions or to lose his job, if he enters 
politics or holds public office. 

We, by our attitude, create the presump- 
tion that a politician is dishonest and in- 
competent. 

We impute the few cases of corruption, dis- 
honesty, and corruption to politics and offices 
holders, generally, using the broadsword 
when we should use the rapier. 

We invite the incompetent to serve by 
establishing the qualifications of public office 
as being only: 

1. A pleasing personality. 

2. The endurance of a 2-mile runner. 

3. A glib tongue and loud voice. 

4. A big campaign fund. 

It, therefore, becomes a vicious circle. 

Politicians and government will be held up 
to scorn so long as they act from ignoble 
motives and are incompetent. 

Until politics and officeholders improve in 
quality, they will be given a bad press, 80 t0 
speak. Fl 

So long as they are held up to scorn an 
given bad reports, it will be difficult to pe 
suade the more competent and able to make 
public service and politics a career. 

Is it necessary to improve our politics 
government? 

It is not only necessary, 
Other nations have in the past and some 
are now failing because of the lack of oo 
petent public officials, needed leadership, am 
quality of and confidence in government. 

With the importance and complexity © 
present-day government, at every level, to 
selection of those to run it cannot be left ; 
chance and whim. It requires those mel 
and women with the best intelligence, judg 
ment, and motives. 


attitude 
ishonest, 
Ompetent 
business 


and 


but imperative 
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i+ we speak of it, belng the proc- 

: hich we ie our Officials, becomes 
* asingly important. 
SS ossible to improve politics, to make it 
sri government service an honorable profes- 
jon? 
Mr say it ts. 

It must be =. 

. o it? 
ae recente that politics and govern- 
t service is a prolession that is seldom 

oat py an act of will or by sudden and 
aaa exposure to political office. It requires 
training and education. : 

Second, salaries must be increased to a 
point somewhere near that comparable to 
those paid by private business. 
third, women must be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in politics and to hold public office. 
‘ith their higher ideals and less willing- 
ness to be practical politicians they will raise 
the level of integrity and respect of politics 
and service. 3 

Fourth, political organizations must seek 
and welcome the intelligent, the capable and 
the young, and select candidates on a basis 
of merit, first, ability to get votes, second. 

Fifth, parents, employers, the professions 
and business must eicourage the young, as 
well as the mature, to select politics and pub- 
lic office, not only as an avocation, but as an 
occupation. 

Public service must be stripped of the air 
and presumption of dishonesty and incom- 
petence. 

The sacrifice of public service must be rec- 
ognized for what it is, as being next in im- 
portance to that of service of the munister, 
the priest and the rabbi. 

Sixth, and last: 

We must stop deriding the politician and 
the officeholder. We must realize that he 
has the same right to make an honest error 
as the businessman. 

Instead of treating him as a servant, to be 
verbally kicked and beaten at will, he should 
be treated with the common decency and re- 
spect that we treat the other professional and 
businessman. 

The mudslinging, the backbiting, the at- 
tempt to reduce in character, the rumor 
mongering, can be outmoded by rejecting at 
the polls, he who uses it. 

The media of news, the press, radio, and 
TV, the movies, all of which control public 
opinion, should and must, without sacri- 
fcing truth, seek to inspire confidence in 
Government and those who run it, and en- 
courage men and women to enter the field, 
must portray politics and Governemnt as an 
honorable profession manned not by incom- 
petents and racketeers, but by capable honest 
citizens, 

If news is to be slanted, slant it to praise 
and encourage rather than to deride and 
assassinate character and lessen confidence. 
_ The fear of public abuse, wagging ma- 
Helous tongues, and of unfavorable public- 
iy, Sometimes justified, but more frequently 
not, does more to prevent men and women 
of integrity and ability from entering the 
political field than any other factor. 

Most men and women have a desire to 
ftve. It is inborn. 
nsteauate compensation is not a bar to 
htry of the capable into public service. 
on the opportunity and encouraged to 
ae the field of politics and Government 
ee being assured that they will not be 
2 aed unnecessarily, that their families will 
ie daee from unwarranted attacks, and 
pari ade to feel that it is an honored 
of the See respected by their fellows, more 
would oa with integrity and honesty 
lite, not er the field and work to make a 

‘Rot just a living. 
ise be a woman who decides on a 
tee, oR gong Office, of Government serv- 
Notivated aa same decision and must be 
man of aa Some of the same ideals as a 
Both must have 


low man, a desire to serve his fel- 


Both must have placed the value of serv- 
ice above wealth. 

The Honorable J. Saxton Lloyd, presently 
chairman of the Florida Development Com- 
mission, told me recently of an experience 
in which he had heard the remarks made 
at the last rites of a man who had served 
God all of his adult life. 

The speaker stated that the deceased had 
every quality that would have enabled him 
to have been a man of wealth, of prominence 
in this State, yet he had decided to serve 
God. 

Why? The speaker asked. 

Because, he answered, that man did not 
mistake the pleasures of life for happiness, 
nor did he judge success by money. 

Government service must be elevated to 
the same honored position, so that men and 
women can judge the value of it and gain 
some of the same satisfaction from it, as did 
that man. 

It can be done, it must be done. 


Education Is a Federal Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently in response to an editorial entitled 
“Education Is a National, Not Federal, 
Problem,” which appeared in the Star, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., I cited the activities 
of Federal Government which related to 
our educational system, with specific 
reference to legislation developed and 
passed providing Federal aid to educa- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that my 
letter dated January 13, 1956, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 


as follows: ; 
JANUARY 13, 1956. 
The Epiror, THE MINNEAPOLIS STAR, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

DeaR Mr. EpITror: Your editorial of 
Wednesday, December 21, entitled “Educa- 
tion Is a National Not Federal Problem” 
deserves further consideration. This edi- 
torial was written in reply to my letter of 
the same date printed in your column 
Everybody’s Ideas.. 

You may recall that I served as a member 
of the President’s Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. We _ studied with 
great care and detail the educational needs 
of our country, and gave specific attention 
to the efforts currently being made by the 
respective States and local subdivisions in 
order to meet educational needs. Further- 
more, we studied the financial needs or 
capacity of States and localities to further 
develop their educational structure, includ- 
ing both facilities and personnel. 

The primary responsibility for public edu- 
cation does belong to the State and its politi- 
cal subdivisions. The educational system 
should be close to the people. The manage- 
ment of our schools should rest essentially 
with the local citizenry. Our public educa- 
tion system is one of the great achievements 
of our people. 

Indeed, education is a national problem. 
Your second paragraph indicates a lack of 
understanding as to the American tradition, 
or an unwillingness to accept the role of the 
Federal Government in our educational 
structure. You stated as follows, referring 
to my letter: ‘“‘But he also implies that edu- 
cation is a problem for the Federal Govern- 
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ment, and there he {is at odds with the tradi- 
tion of America. Financing education is a 
local and State problem, which on the whole 
has been handled well at those levels.” 

Let’s examine the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in education, and see whether or 
not my conviction that the Federal Govern- 
ment does have a responsibility in the edu- 
cational field is at odds with the tradition 
of America. 

The legislative milestones in the develop- 
ment of Federal aid to education are as 
follows: 

In 1787 the Northwest Ordnance set aside 
certain public lands for public education 
purposes. 

In 1826 the Morrill Act provided for grants 
of Federal land to each State for the estab- 
lishment of colleges specializing in the sub- 
jects of agricultural and mechanical arts. 
Our own University of Minnesota is such a 
college. 

1867: Congress established an independent 
Federal Department of Education. Its name 
was Officially changed to the United States 
Office of Education after 1929. 

In 1917 the Smith-Hughes Act established 
the first program of Federal grants-in-aid to 
promote vocational education in public 
schools. This in turn was strengthened and 
expanded under the George-Barden Act. 

In the 1930’s the Public Works Adminis- 
tration made loans and grants for school con- 
struction, and the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, along with the WPA, pro- 
vided funds for school construction plus 
adult education and nursery school programs. 

1936: The George-Barden Act. 

In 1940 the Lanham Act, which authorized 
athletic aid to local governments for con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
school facilities. 

In 1944 the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, commonly known as the GI bill of rights, 
set up a program of additional benefits for 
World War II veterans, and later extended to 
veterans of the Korean war. 

In 1946 the National School Lunch Act au- 
thorizing aid in the form of funds and food 
to cities for use in school-lunch programs. 

In 1950 Public Law 874, authorizing Fed- 
eral payments for maintenance and operat- 
ing costs of schools overburdened by in- 
creased enrollment resulting from Federal 
activities. 

Also in 1950, Public Law 815 authorizing 
grants to States for construction of schools 
in federally affected areas. Both of these 
laws have been extended. 

In 1954 Public Law 530 authorizing the 
White House Conference on Education, along 
with Public Law 532 establishing a 9-member 
advisory committee on education. 

This is but a brief review of some of the 
activities of the Federal Government direct- 
ly relating to our educational structure. 
Again, I should add that our vast programs 
for scientific, technological and medical re- 
search are not included in the above listing 
of legislative enactments. The scope of our 
research programs is growing every year, 
and the amount of funds appropriated runs 
into the millions. Surely, Mr. Editor, it is 
within our tradition for the Federal Govern- 
ment to have an important role in educa- 
tion—a tradition which started in 1787 and 
continues to this day—a tradition which 
was recently reaffirmed by the reports and 
conclusions of the White House Conference 
on Education. 

Until the 1930’s the overwhelming share of 
school revenues were obtained at the local 
independent school district level. Then came 
the period of State aid to the local schools. 
State aid was bitterly opposed, but the eco- 
nomic necessities of a modern school system 
equipped to meet the growing population 
brought acceptance and approval of State aid. 

The impact of the depression and World 
War II, along with the postwar surge in 
population, placed tremendous burdens on 
our school system. There can be no doubt 
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as to the shortage of school facilities, despite 
a major school construction program by local 
school districts. It is common knowledge 
that our classes are overcrowded, that our 
teacher shortage is growing every year, that 
our colleges are not graduating an adequate 
supply of new teachers to fill the gap and to 
replace those who are retiring. 

Here are the facts as reported in the Con- 
gressional Quarterly for February 1955. 
Since then, the situation has grown even 
more critical despite the enlarged program of 
local school districts and States. 

A report by the United States Office of 
Education shows that in the fall of 1954 
there were 2,600,000 pupils in excess of nor- 
mal school building capacity in the United 
States. About 9 percent of all pupils were 
being accommodated in makeshift or im- 
provised quarters. Nationwide there is a 
shortage of over 340,000 classrooms. An ad- 
ditional 58,000 teachers were needed in 1955. 
The teacher total is diminishing rather 
than growing in relation to pupil popula- 
tion. It is estimated that in the next 5 
years approximately 620,000 public elemen- 
tary and secondary classrooms and related 
facilities will be needed. The 1955 building 
program was scheduled to produce about 
60,000 classrooms, far short of current needs 
without taking into consideration the lag in 
construction during the depression and war 
and immediate postwar years, or the future 
growth of the population. 

Again quoting from the Congressional 
Quarterly: ‘While school needs are essen- 
tially a State and local community prob- 
lem, the Federal Government has played a 
major role in promoting education. For 
example, in fiscal year 1953, Federal ex- 
penditures for education in the States to- 
taled $1,200,000,000. The bulk of the Federal 
funds, $725.6 million, were for education of 
veterans. Other major items were support of 
land grant colleges, vocational education and 
payment to the States for school construction 
and maintenance in federally affected school 
districts. This figure does not include the 
vast sums of money appropriated by Congress 
for research, much of which was allocated to 
our universities and technical schools. 


I know of no public or lay spokesman who 
is recommending that the Federal Govern- 
ment take over the responsibilities for our 
public school system. However, our public 
education program is in trouble due to inade- 
quate facilities, shortage of teachers, and 
lack of adequate local and State revenues. 
To be sure, some of the States could do a 
better job than they are doing. Federal 
legislation should not be designed to relieve 
States and local governments of their re- 
sponsibilities. Federal aid should be sup- 
plemental and not replacement. Federal 
aid to public education should in the main 
be limited to school construction needs. 
Control over school management, curricu- 
lum, and educational program must remain 
in the hands of the local community and 
its appropriate school agency. There is no 
evidence that would lead one to conclude 
that Federal aid means Federal domination. 
Our land-grant colleges have not been dom- 
inated by the Federal Government. Our 
vocational education programs are not dom- 
inated or managed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Yet, in both of these areas of edu- 
cation the Federal Government has made a 
sizable contribution. 


Regrettably, many States and localities are 
restrained by constitutional and charter lim- 
itations in providing the necessary funds for 
school purposes. Theoretically, one can ar- 
gue that city charters and State constitu- 
tions should be changed, and indeed this 
should be done. In the meantime, our pub- 
lic education structure continues to deteri- 
orate and becomes evermore inadequate to 
meet the heavy increase in school enrollment. 
The Federal Government is the people’s Gov- 
ernment; it belongs to the people. The Fed- 
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eral Government is responsive to public opin- 
ion and public will, yes, even more so than 
some State and iocal governments. The 
Congress is elected by the people, just as is 
a State legislature. The President is elected 
by the American people, just as is the gov- 
ernor by the people of his State. 

Our Nation is becoming evermore inte- 
grated. The American people move from one 
area to another. Our system of commerce 
and transportation has united this country 
into one great Nation. Education is a na- 
tional problem, and the provision of proper 
educational facilities is the responsibility of 
the people of this country acting through 
their instrumentalities of government. While 
editors and Senators, governors and Presi- 
dents, Congressmen and legislators argue over 
Federal aid to education, our school system 
suffers and remains inadequate. We are in 
a struggle for survival. We need a strong, 
intelligent, and well-informed citizenry. 
We need competent scientists and techni- 
cians. We need, above all, equality of oppor- 
tunity for education. That equality of op- 
portunity is being denied today to millions 
of our young people—young, people who are 
called upon to serve in the defense of this 
country; young people who may reside in 
our State or some other State in the years 
to come; young people who will be called 
upon to shoulder burdens of yet unknown 
and uncharted proportions in the future. 

I suggest we bring this argument on Fed- 
eral aid to education to a halt and get on 
with building the schools, training the teach- 
ers, providing scholarships for talented men 
and women, expanding our programs of re- 
search and development, equipping our uni- 
versities and institutions of higher learning 
to meet an unprecedented enrollment. A 
rich and prosperous America can afford to 
pay the bill. Our failure to pay this bill 
could well result in jeopardy to our national 
security and long-term national prosperity. 
Education is a sound investment. There are 
no cutrate prices nor bargain-basement sales 
on the development of talent, skill, and good 
citizenship. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hubert H. HUMPHREY, 


Freedom for Suicide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension of remarks a 
thought-provoking editorial Freedom 
for Suicide, appearing in the Catholic 
Standard, archdiocesan newspaper of 
the archdiocese of Washington, of Jan- 
uary 20, 1956: 

FREEDOM FOR SUICIDE 

Last year Russian graduatel 53,000 engi- 
neers; ‘we graduated less than half that 
many. In Russia, about 40 percent of the 
total secondary school time is devoted to 
science and mathematics; in our country, in 


1954, only 4.3 percent of our high school - 


students studied physics, which is generally 
now an elective course. As former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover remarked some time 
ago, if our country is destroyed it will be by 
a fiood of electives. It almost seems that 
only the private schools of the country in- 
sist on courses in physics and science in our 
secondary schools. 

This decrease in the study of science is in 
itself thoroughly alarming. What is in- 
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finitely more alarming is that go 
can educators are determined to 
about it. Dr. Alan T. Waterman, 
the National Science Foundation 
pelled to state to an audience, 
hearsing this dismal state of. 
that there is no desire to depart from Am 

ican principles of free choice of cg, = 
American students are to be given the 
dom to commit national suicide, sas 

This incredible attitude of so ‘ 
educators reveals two fundamental 
American citizens, regardless of age ian 
be required by the Government to do wh ' 
ever is morally right in order to protect es 
country; civil “freedom” means that gine 
children cannot be taught a fixed curticulns 
if they choose not to accept it. i 

These pernicious errors, unknown & fe 
years ago, contradict reason and a tie 
national practice. During the past war. op 
inductees were taught to learn fiying an, 
whatever trade was necessary for the rh 
tection of our country. For the same reason 
a boy of 16 or 14 can be taught physis 
and science. Futhermore, education (by the 
very meaning of the word) means that 4 
student’s knowledge is broadened, that pj 
faculties are developed, regardless of whether 
he likes it or not. Education, like medicin: 
can be given whether the person likes jt 
not—admitting that liking it is great; 
desirable. , 

What has happened to the rule once fe. 
vently honored, that education is suppose 
to fit one for life? Prescinding from oy 
defense needs, in a world of technology ani 
automation, physics and s¢ience are amon 
the basic courses. The need is even more in. 
perative when we consider our defense needs 
General Taylor, Chief of Staff, is desperate); 
pushing the construction of the ultima 
weapon, the intercontinental ballistic mi. 
sile, in the belief that it is absolutely r. 
quired for our defense. This is symbolit 
of the nature of future wars, if they canni 
be averted. 

But where will the skill and talent com 
from for our defense if students are give 
the freedom to reject all courses in physics 
and science? They may end with the fre- 
dom to surrender to tyranny or suicide. 


Me Amey, 
do noth; 
Airector ¢; 
felt Com. 
after Te 
Education 


Profit for Philanthropy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, Ut 
der leave to extend my remarks, I inst 
an editorial from the Salem (Ohio) Nev 
dated December 16, 1955. This seems\ 
me to be an effective answer to the cris 
of all the foundations in the Unie 
States and certainly the hospitals ané 
schools through the generosity of t 
Ford Foundation can effectively reiv' 
the carping critics: 

PROFIT FOR PHILANTHROPY 

Half a billion dollars for better teach 
salaries in colleges and better services 
hospitals, on top of previous grants of # 
million since 1936, puts the famed Fore 
Foundation in a class by itself. 

No other source of philanthropy can - 
pare with the productivity of this organi” 
tion to give away money, started by “ 
original Henry Ford in 1936. J 

Despite the vast sum it has given o¥ 
at least $850 million, counting the i 
half-billion-dcllar disbursement, the grow 
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vast Ford enterprise and the declining 
yalue of dollars give assurance of a great deal 
ore money where all that came from. 
or profit system geared to continuing 
nilanthropy is something new in the world 
of finance. It isa kind of tithe being paid 
py many profit-making enterprises to in- 
y d organizations that could not 


tions an 
ae themselves without the profit sys- 


ee that makes the Ford Foundation 
distinctive is the large amount of its profit- 
roducing holdings relative to the Ford en- 
terprise as a whole. This is the direct result 
of the founder’s initial success in retaining 
ownership of the company as it grew, instead 
of being forced to share it with money 
lenders. 

The members of the Ford family thus were 
able to amass and contro! tremendous wealth. 
They, themselves, never have used their 
wealth extravagantly. They have run the 
Ford Co. as a family enterprise and will con- 
tinue to do so under the new distribution 
of voting and nonvoting stock to outside in- 
vestors. 

But they have been running it largely 
for the beneficiaries of the Ford Foundation 
and will continue to do so. 

Vast sums of money that otherwise would 
have gone through the corporation income 
tax wringer have been turned over intact 
to beneficiaries who could meet the founda- 
tion’s standards for advancing human wel- 
fare. 

Thousands of college teachers now can 
look forward to better pay and hundreds of 
hospitals will be able to provide better serv- 
ice because a mechanical genius also proved 
to be financial genius. They can testify that 
profit for philanthropy is giving the profit 
system a kind of glamor it never had when 
profit was for investors only. 


of the 





Festival of Music 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement commenting on a 
forthcoming musical presentation on 
January 30 to be broadcast over the 
facilities of the National Broadcasting 
Co. _This presentation has considerable 
significance in the cultural world, and 
will be heard and listened to by many 
millions of our fellow citizens. It will 
bring together a very large number of 
outstanding artists of our time. 

Jt has been suggested that in recog- 
nition of this event, as well as of the 
feneral public interest in music, the 
week of January 30 be proclaimed as 
Festival of Music Week. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the remarks I have prepared 
for this occasion be printed in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
is et evening, January 30, 1956, 
- a Broadcasting Co. will telecast 
sinaenae and black and white, over its 
tion eae facilities, & major presenta- 

ed “Festival of Music.” 

—a the chief emphasis of this pro- 
eli B pete on music, it will have 
iiecunne By education, art, and culture. 

the scope of this program, the 
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great array of talent to be presented, and 
the groundbreaking nature of the trans- 
mission itself, this NBC undertaking com- 
mands our attention and invites reflection. 

A century ago America was awakening to 
the universal language of music. Our fore- 
fathers were crowding into small concert 
halls—into drawing rooms and other avail- 
able auditoriums, to hear the first perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s Fidelio and Verdi’s La 
Traviata. But an opportunity to see and hear 
these performances was available only to the 
privileged few. Still, the national appetite 
for musical presentations was not to be 
denied. There were touring companies which 
appeared in centers of population from one 
end of the country to the other. Who of 
that era will forget the barnstorming pro- 
duction of Ben Hur, and the tours of the 
Metropolitan, Chicago, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco opera companies? The enthusiasm 
of those who attended band concerts by John 
Philip Sousa and the great philharmonic 
orchestras left their landmark in the thou- 
sands of public-park bandstands across the 
land. 

Then there was the phonograph which 
caught the public fancy, then deciined in 
popularity, then rose again to present 
heights. Surely it was a wise man who said 
he preferred to write a nation’s songs rather 
than to make its laws. 

Then, in recent years, the inventive genius 
so characteristic of America produced the 
television. American inventive genius made 
it possible, through television, for half the 
Nation’s population to have the finest songs 
and the most notable performances of the 
greatest artists brought into their own 
homes. And now television, the world’s sev- 
enth scientific wonder has added the brilliant 
hues of the spectrum—color television—to 
the conventional black and white. 

It would seem appropriate, I think, as a 
recognition of the possibilities of this new 
medium, to establish a week in which we 
may remind our people of the values which 
can and sometimes do come to them through 
television—a Festival of Music Week. 

The National Broadcasting Co.’s Festival 
of Music will be an unprecedented color- 
television transmission which for quality of 
artistic performance, I am told, will be out- 
standing. The NBC color-television trans- 
mission of Monday, January 30, will last 114 
hours. Mr. Charles Laughton will act as 
master of ceremonies. He in turn is to pre- 
sent the glories of the world’s greatest com- 
posers, sung and played by such great artists 
as Marian Anderson, Jussi Bjoerling, Zinka 
Milanov, Jan Peerce, Roberta Peters, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Artur Rubinstein, Isaac Stern, 
Rise Stevens, Renata Tebaldi, Blanche The- 
bom, and Leonard Warren. 

Seldom has so distinguished.a group of 
artists been assembled for a single perform- 
ance. 

It might be appropriate, therefore, to take 
advantage of this significant event and to 
set aside the week of January 30, by proc- 
lamation, as Festival of Music Week. 





The United Nations: Some New 
Perspectives After 10 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. MY. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, January 13, 1956, I attended a meet- 
ing of the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and heard an address en- 
titled “The United Nations: Some New 
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Perspectives After 10 Years” by Hon. 
Francis O. Wilcox, able and distin- 
guished Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs. 
Secretary Wilcox delivered, in my opin- 
ion, an excellent and outstanding ad- 
dress on the United Nations. It is a 
clear, eloquent, analytical, and forceful 
presentation of the activities, accom- 
plishments, and possibilities of the 
United Nations. It has not been my 
privilege to hear a finer statement. 

Under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include herein 
excerpts from the speech delivered by 
Assistant Secretary of State Francis O. 
Wilcox entitled “The United Nations: 
Some New Perspectives After 10 Years’: 

Just a few weeks ago the General Assem- 
bly concluded its tenth, and perhaps its most 
momentous session. High on the list of ac- 
complishments was its action in enlarging 
the membership of the United Nations from 
60 to 76 countries. This expansion of the 
organization’s membership brings new vital- 
ity and new voices to the task of creating and 
maintaining peace with justice among na- 
tions. 

The United States must now assess the 
implications for its foreign policy of a United 
Nations in which European representation 
has been increased, the voice of Asia and the 
Middle East has become strengthened, the 
number of so-called uncommitted countries 
has been enlarged, and the proportionate 
numerical strength of the Latin American 
group reduced. 

. J s - ° 

The President in his state of the Union 
message stated the cardinal aim of our for- 
eign policy: “The waging of peace, with as 
much resourcefulness, with as great a sense 
of dedication and urgency, as we have ever 
mustered in defense of our country in time 
of war.” 

In charting our course in a newly revital- 
ized United Nations, we must search out and 
understand the new forces at work. 


IMPACT OF BANDUNG AND THE GENEVA SUMMIT 
MEETING 


Two important developments in 1955 
made themselves felt in the 10th General 
Assembly. The first was the convening of 
the Bandung Conference. The second was 
the summit meeting in Geneva. Together 
they loosened the rather rigid cold war aline- 
ments which have thus far prevailed in the 
United Nations. 

The Bandung Conference reflected an up- 
surge of confidence among the Asian-African 
countries. Representatives of the confer- 
ence, it should be noted, rejected Commu- 
nist colonialism, as well as the discarded 
colonialism of former times. 

Within the United Nations the spirit of 
Bandung gave rise to increased expressions 
of solidarity of interest among members of 
the group and continued cohesiveness on 
issues of special mutual concern such as 
colonial questions, questions of race, the 
needs and desires of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and the question of membership. This 
current of Asian-African self-expression cut 
sharply across prevailing Communist-Free 
World alinements and brought the 10th Gen- 
eral Assembly face to face with changing 
political and economic realities. 

Despite the spirit of Bandung, however, 
the General Assembly, after voting to in- 
clude the Algerian item on the agenda, sub- 
sequently decided not to consider the ques- 
tion further, and on the Cyprus item the 
Bandung powers were divided. 

s 7” s = * 

The Asian and African countries, how- 
ever they may differ in their foreign policies, 
share a compelling desire for rapid advance- 
ment along the road of industrial, economic, 
and social progress. Many of these peoples 
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are newly free of colonial rule. They find 
the climate of independence no less invig- 
orating now than it was for us in 1776. Nor 
did the United States, after winning its 
independence, emerge into a static world 
assured of a secure and prosperous place 
among the nations. True, it did not, as do 
the newly independent lands today, have 
gecourse to a United Nations. But one may 
well imagine some of the issues we would 
have hotly pursued in such a forum. 

The Summit meeting held in Geneva last 
July also left its imprint on the Tenth As- 
sembly. This historic meeting reaised the 
hopes of peoples that the danger of war had 
further receded. It appeared that the 
U. S.S. R. joined us in realizing that neither 
side can survive a global hydrogen war. It 
seemed possible that some of the outstand- 
ing political differences could now be dealt 
with in good faith. 

The General Assembly began its work in 
this warm afterglow of the Geneva summit 
meeting. Many delegates invoked the spirit 
of Geneva in their speeches. The Soviets 
came wearing the smile of conciliation. The 
great powers for the time being at least were 
not glaring at each other across conference 
tables, fighting out problems born of the 
Second World War. 


While the Bandung Conference and the 
Geneva summit meeting did not confront 
us wtih an entirely new situation, we can 
agree that there was a shift of emphasis 
which resulted in blurring traditional issues 
and alinements. At least until the close of 
the second Geneva Conference in November, 
Soviet tactics in the assembly appeared more 
flexible than in the past. Prior to that time 
the Soveits used the gloved rather than the 
mailed fist. 

Our impression from this past assembly is 
that Soviet leaders would like to maintain 
the appearance of cooperative relations, even 
though they are not willing to create the in- 
dispensable conditions for a secure peace. 
The cold war, in the sense of peaceful com- 
petition between conflicting ideologies, was 
in fact conducted with much vigor. 

We must therefore reckon coldly with the 
true aims of the new flexibility of Soviet 
tactics in the United Nations. These are to 
divide the non-Communist world and to gain 
acceptance as the champion of all peoples 
seeking a better life. 

The Soviet challenge was met resourcefully 
and to good effect. Let us consider four of 
the important issues before the Assembly: 
The admission of new members, the peaceful 
development of the atom, disarmament, and 
economic assistance for underdeveloped 
areas. These are issues of major import for 
the future of the United Nations and for 
United States policy. 

ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 
s ” + . e 


There are six points that I wish to stress 
regarding the United States attitude on the 
admission of new members. I shall then try 
to assess the implications for our foreign 
policy of the increase in size of the United 
Nations. 

First, we have followed a consistent policy 
based squarely on the principles of the 
charter. In the words of Ambassador Lodge, 
the United States was guided by three basic 
principles: “To bring into membership all 
qualified states which apply; to follow the 
provisions of the charter as to judging the 
qualifications of the applicants; to avoid 
thwarting the will of a qualified majority 
by use in the Security Council of the veto.” 

The admission of qualified states had been 
prevented solely by the Soviet veto. These 
would long ago have been members of the 
United Nations had not the Soviet Union 
used the veto 45 times-on the membership 
question in the past 10 years. 
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Second, consistent with these principles 
the United States took the initiative early 
during the Assembly session. We actively 
sought the agreement of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council not to use 
the veto on the admisison of new members, 

The United States has long favored such 
an agreement. We stressed this point in 
varying ways with each of the permanent 
members. In the present case we ourselves 
said publicly that we would not use the veto 
and that we would abstain in the voting on 
the applications of the Soviet satellites even 
though in our view their present govern- 
ments are not independent and their conduct 
has been reprehensible. This voting posi- 
tion accorded fully with the spirit and in- 
tent of the Vandenberg resolution, adopted 
by the Senate in 1948 by a 64-to-4 vote, 
which expressed the view that there should 
be agreement among the permanent mem- 
bers not to use the veto to prevent the ad- 
mission of new members. 

Thirdly, we believed that the admission of 
qualified applicants would enrich and 
strengthen the United Nations morally and 
materially. Their participation in the Or- 
ganization would outweight any disadvan- 
tages which might follow from the admission 
of the four satellites. 

Fourth, it is evident that the pressure of 
world opinion does exert influence on the 
Soviet Union. Its original position was that 
the United Nations must admit all the Soviet 
satellites, including Outer Mongolia, or the 
Soviet Union would veto all qualified can- 
didates. We made no comparable insistence. 
We did not condition the admission of one 
state upon another under threat of veto. 
But evidently, among other motives, the So- 
viets did not wish to bear the onus for having 
vetoed the long list of free-world applicants. 

We should frankly recognize that Soviet 
willingness to see 16 nations admitted was a 
comedown from its rigid 18 or nothing posi- 
tion. But we must nevertheless hold them 
accountable for frustrating the admission of 
Japan. Contrary to the advisory opinion of 
the International Court of Justice, the Soviet 
Union conditioned Japan’s admission on that 
of the fictional entity of Outer Mongolia. It 
withheld United Nations membership as a 
new instrument of pressure on the Japanese 
in their peace treaty negotiations. We deeply 
regret the continued exclusion of Japan, 
whose candidacy was backed by every mem- 
ber of the Security Council except the Soviet 
Union. We also deplore the exclusion of the 
Republic of Korea and the Republic of Viet- 
nam, both of whom we regard as fully 
qualified. 

Fifth, the abstention of the United States 
in the voting on the satellites does not mean 
that we accept as permanent the present sit- 
uation in Eastern Europe. We will continue 
to hold the four new Eastern European mem- 
bers responsible for past agreements. We 
will continue to charge the Soviet Union with 
its undeniable responsibilities in this regard. 
As Secretary Dulles said recently, the United 
States “will accept no compromise with the 
Soviet Union” that would seem to be acqui- 
escence in the present status in Eastern 
Europe. 

f s e * = 

Sixth, our abstention on the satellite ap- 
plications does not mean any change in 
United States policy on the question of Chi- 
nese representation in the United Nations. 


‘We continue to support the Government of 


the Republic of China. We continue to op- 
pose vigorously the seating of the Chinese 
Communists. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


What are the implications of the admis- 
sion of 16 new members? On the organiza- 
tional side, it is clear that the number of 
members of the Security Council, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and perhaps on 
other bodies should be increased. 
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Let us look, for example, at the Secur} 
quately 
he ag, 


TS, this 
increase 


Council. Asia has never been ag 
represented on the Council. With ¢ 
mission of six additional Asian memh 
imbalance must be redressed. The 
of 10 European countries also requires 
review of the number of Council Seats - 
cated to the European region. While y 
have made no decision on this matter. i 
may be that only two seats need to be adq 
although perhaps 3 or 4 more will be re 
quired. I believe the concept of the semi. 
permanent membership as it evolveg in the 
League of Nations is also worthy of stud 

Any increase in members of the Seeman, 
Council would, of course, in turn affect the 
number of votes required for decisions 
Moreover, this question of the size of the 
Council involves an amendment of the Char. 
ter which requires the concurence of two. 
thirds of the members of the United Nations 
including the five permanent members of the 
Security Council. This complex questio; 
will obviously require extensive diplomatic 
negotiations. The United States hopes to 
begin such negotiations within the nex 
month or two. 

We can also expect that new and important 
political problems will be brought to the 
General Assembly for solution as a result of 
its new membership. 

The enlarged United Nations will speak 
with wider authority. It will more accu. 
rately mirror underlying conditions as they 
are in the world and confront all of us ing 
more decisive manner with the crucial prob. 
lems of the atomic age. A greater sense of 
responsibility will be required of all the mem: 
bers if the organization is to develop in 
@ sound and practical way and if problems 
are to be solved and not aggravated. 

There are, of course, those who are already 
predicting that the United States will lose 
voting support in the General Assembly. I 
have this comment regarding such dim pre- 
dictions. 

Up to the present time the United States 
has been able to retain a position of leader- 
ship through the justice of its cause and the 
logic of its arguments. Almost invariably on 
important issues our policies have been over- 
whelmingly supported by the members of the 
free world. 

If the time should ever come when we 
found ourselves consistently outvoted on im- 
portant issues in the United Nations, that 
would surely be a sign that we ought to re- 
examine in a hard-headed way our basic 
policies. 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


We face another major challenge in pro- 
moting the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
President Eisenhower originally announced 
his atoms-for-peace plan at the United Na- 
tions. We proposed that an Agency be es- 
tablished under its aegis. This reflected his 
estimate of the value of the United Nations 
as a mechanism for promoting international 
cooperation. That is why he also proposed 
that once established the Agency should be 
brought into an appropriate relationship 
with the United Nations. 

The traditional way would have been to 
continue with our bilateral programs. The 
need to safeguard our security interests and 
the difficulty of working out an international 
mechanism for parceling out and control- 
ling the use of fissionable materials would 
have justified a unilateral approach. But 
President Eisenhower rejected the pattern 
of the past in recognition of the needs of the 
present. 


He rejected it in the knowledge that the 
acquisition of nuclear technology and ma- 
terial brings with it the capacity to manu- 
facture nuclear weapons. Atomic-power re 
actors can be utilized to produce nuclear 
materials for weapons even as they generate 
electricity. Unless effective preventive meas- 
ures are taken soon, the wider utilization 
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ply hasten the day when many 
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ic weapons. 
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existing international tensions, current pow- 
er relationships, and international plans gen- 
erqlly. This is what gives the President s 
call for international cooperation in this field 
its great sense of urgency. In the long run 
it may well be that the greatest contribu- 
tion of the International Agency will be to 
assure that atomic energy is used exclusively 
for peaceful purposes. 
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; DISARMAMENT 


Disarmament is a third important chal- 
lenge. This past Assembly urged that the 
states concerned should continue to seek 
agreement on @ comprehensive disarmament 
Jan. It also urged that in the meantime 
priority should be given to the following 
“initial steps”: 

“1, Such confidence-building measures as 
President Eisenhower’s plan for exchanging 
military blueprints and mutual aerial in- 
spection and Marshall Bulganin’s plan for 
establishing control posts at strategic cen- 
ters”; and 

“9, All such measures of adequately safe- 
guarded disarmament as are now feasible.” 

With this resolution, which was the prod- 
uct of United States and United Kingdom 
initiative, the Assembly has revitalized 10 
years of fruitless debate. It has adjusted its 
sights to a new and feasible disarmament 
goal. 

This fresh approach to the disarmament 
problem will have its first test early this 
year when the Subcommittee of the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission resumes 
its work. If the Soviet Union will now agree 
to the early implementation of the Presi- 
dent’s “open-sky” plan, the United Nations 
will finally have the possibility of progress- 
ing to a more comprehensive plan of dis- 
armament. Regrettably, Mr. Khrushchev’s 
recent attack on the President’s plan is far 
from encouraging. 

Meanwhile this Government is making an 
intensive review of concrete measures which 
might be taken now to reduce or limit arma- 
ments and armed forces with adequate safe- 
guards as to inspection and control. * * * 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


The shifting emphasis of the cold war has 
made the solution of economic problems even 
more vital. The current Soviet effort to ex- 
ploit the economic needs of some of the un- 
derdeveloped countries, highlighted by the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin Asian tour, is a mat- 
ter for serious concern to all those who are 
genuinely interested in the freedom as well 
as the progress of the economically under- 
developed countries. 

I am convinced that from a dollars and 
cents point of view, economic aid through 
multilateral organizations is less cosily to 
us in many instances since it spreads the 
burden over a larger number of contributors. 
Moreover, the multilateral approach may 
often be found more acceptable by some of 
the underdeveloped countries. 

The crux of the matter is that we must 
remain flexible regarding the manner in 
which economic aid is made available to our 
free-world partners. When the job can best 
be done bilaterally we should use this ap- 
proach. This is equally true of the multi- 
lateral approach. 

In the face of the new challenge, it has 
now become even more important to increase 
the effectiveness of our economic and tech- 
nical-assistance programs. Thus it is essen- 
tial that we continue and strengthen our 
Support of the expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance of the United Nations which 
is generally recognized as a long-range pro- 
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gram for the economic betterment of under- 
developed countries. 
= s se s s 


Another area which deserves imaginative 
exploration is the problem of international 
financing. There is no one answer to that 
problem. Much is already being done, and 
perhaps more could be done, through such 
bodies as the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development on the multi- 
lateral side and our own Export-Import Bank. 

Further headway is likely to be made 
through the early establishment of the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation which the 
General Assembly endorsed unanimously at 
its last session. It will help to bring together 
opportunities in underdeveloped countries 
and potential investors in capital exporting 
countries and will, we trust, encourage the 
flow of private capital. The Congress has 
already approved this undertaking and the 
United States has formally adhered to the 
new organization. 

It is an open question whether all these 
measures will be adequate to meet those 
basic needs for capital in the world which 
cannot be satisfied by the underdeveloped 
countries from their own domestic resources. 
While there can be no doubt that domestic 
savings must in the long run provide the 
bulk of the necessary funds, President Eisen- 
hower has recognized that additional funds 
may be necessary. As you Know, over the 
past several years there has been mounting 
pressure from the underdeveloped areas for 
a special United Nations fund for economic 
development. President Eisenhower has 
made it clear that as some success in dis- 
armament is achieved, this Government will 
ask our people to join in devoting a portion 
of the savings thus achieved to an interna- 
tional fund for economic development within 
the framework of the United Nations. Such 
a fund would help in the development of 
roads and other means of transportation, 
the multiple use of water and other basic 
services which, in turn, will create better 
conditions for private investment. 

The formula for a special United Nations 
fund for economic development as developed 
to date may not be adequate, but I hope 
that ways and means will be found for the 
United States to participate constructively 
in such a fund. 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Since the General Assembly approved the 
idea of charter review in principle we must 
examine carefully in the months ahead the 
ways and means by which the United Na- 
tions can be improved. 

In some respects the United Nations has 
never had a fair chance to function. When 
the Organization was born in 1945 those who 
drafted the charter did not know about the 
atomic bomb. Moreover, they assumed that 
the peace treaties ending the war would soon 
be concluded and the U. N. would be able 
to function in a relatively peaceful world. 
They also assumed that the five great powers 
would work together to win the peace as 
they had cooperated to win the war. 

All these basic assumptions proved erro- 
neous. The signatures on the charter were 
hardly dry when the atomic bomb was 
dropped over Hiroshima and we all realized 
the world had entered a new and dangerous 
era. Shortly afterward the great powers, 
instead of working together, fell to quarrel- 
ling among themselves. The peace treaties 
were scrapped, and the United Nations, to- 
gether with its members, became enmeshed 
in the cold war. 

What we have, therefore, is a preatomic 
charter which is compelled to function in 
a nuclear age. Some United Nations critics 
point out that we are, in fact, sending a 
Cub Scout to do a man-sized job. 

Chief Justice Marshall once said of the 
Constitution that “it was intended to en- 
dure for ages to come, and, consequently 
to be adapted to the various crises of human 
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affairs.” The Constitution has, in fact, 
proven a living document and has kept pace 
with the growth of our Nation. 

In a somewhat comparable way the 
charter has proven flexible enough to be 
adapted to a good many new situations with- 
out the need for formal amendment. In the 
first decade of U. N. existence, for example, 
not one formal amendment has been put to 
the vote in the General Assembly. Even so, 
many important changes have taken place 
within the United Nations system. Some 
provisions of the charter have already fallen 
into disuse. Others have been applied in 
a@ way the framers of the charter did not 
contemplate. 

It is important to remember that we are 
not examining the charter drafted in San 
Francisco in 1945. We are examining the 
charter of 1956 as it has been amplified by 
custom and usage, resolutions of the various 
U. N. organs, and treaties like the Atlantic 
Pact and the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty. If we were to proceed now 
to consider amendments to the old charter 
rather than the new, it would be very much 
like a surgeon planning an operation on the 
basis of a diagnosis made 10 years ago. 

What I am saying is that even though 
we have a preatomic charter, we do not have 
a static charter. 

We ought to keep this fact in mind for 
any amendment we propose can be rejected 
by the Soviet Union. But even if this ob- 
stacle proves insurmountable, a decade of 
experience has taught us that a great deal 
of progress can still be made within the 
framework of the present charter without 
resorting to formal charter amendments. 

s . * * - 


If the next decade brings, as I believe it 
will, a greater striving for harmonization for 
relations among nations—the United States 
must be in the forefront in helping to create 
favorable conditions conducive to peace, 
security and well-being. In our relations 
with the United Nations we should be com- 
pletely aware of its shortcomings, enthu- 
siastic over it potentialities, and dedicated 
to its principles. 





Equity on the Colorado 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to give added emphasis to a 
letter recently directed to Members of 
Congress by Mr. Frank Gregg, editor of 
the conservation magazine, Colorado 
Outdoors. 

With this open letter, Mr. Gregg for- 
warded an article from the January- 
February issue of Colorado Outdoors, en- 
titled “Equity on the Colorado.” In 
both his letter and the article, Mr. Gregg 
develops this point by an evaluation of 
recent modifications in the philosophy 
behind the Colorado River Storage and 
Development Act. 

I do not wish to add much comment of 
my own to this material for it is self- 
explanatory. I do not necessarily en- 
dorse each statement or position taken by 
Mr. Gregg, but I am convinced that his 
material is, as he puts it, a straightfor- 
ward explanation of recent changes af- 
fecting this proposal which deserves 
serious consideration by the Congress. 
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We of the upper basin States who have 
long been working for this sound plan of 
development firmly believe that the 
changes referred to have a material bear- 
ing on the feasibility of the program. As 
a consequence, I should like to urge a re- 
view of this material to those who may 
have some doubt or reservation about 
this legislation as it has been previously 
ofiered. 

It will be noted that the controversial 

cho Park Dam is no longer being sup- 
ported either by the States involved or 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. With 
this out of the way, it is my hope that the 
legislation will now be considered, and 
approved, on its merits. 

DENVER, COLO., January 11, 1956 

To Members of the Congress of the United 

States: 

Enclosed. is a tearsheet from an article ap- 
pearing in the current issue of Colorado Out- 
doors magazine, one of the Nation’s leading 
conservation publications. The article is a 
straightforward explanation of the reasons 
behind and the details of Gov. Edwin C. 
Johnson’s proposal for development of the 
upper Colorado River. 

The Governor’s proposal differs from oth- 
ers with which you are familiar over the 
matter of allocation of anticipated power 
profits from the storage project phase. 

Previous proposals to the Congress for the 
development of the river have made no 
formal division of these profits. As a prac- 
tical matter, however, future profit credits 
have been committed, arbitrarily and inequi- 
tably, through the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
recommendations on repayment of the con- 
struction costs of participating projects in 
the four upper-basin States. The article 
points out clearly that all previous proposals 
have been made without regard either to 
the apportionment of water among the 
States or to any equitable allocation of 
power profits. 

Equity is the key to the Governor's plan— 
equity in the sense that under his proposal 
power profits would be divided among the 
States on the basis of practical present and 
potential uses of water, as specified in the 
upper basin compact of 1949 which divides 
the water among the four States. 

Such a division of the profits would allow 
each State to plan in an orderly fashion for 
construction of the projects necessary to put 
its allotted water to use. It would prevent 
any single State from so encumbering antici- 
pated power profits that other States would 
be forced to seek appropriations that could 
not be repaid within a reasonable period. 
It might even be possible to claim that such 
a division would encourage each State to 
seek only the most efficient and economic 
projects for development, urged on by knowl- 
edge of the limited funds available from 
the power profits. 

In recognition of the complexity of the 
entire problem, the Governor would ask the 
second session of the 84th Congress for au- 
thorization of and appropriation for Glen 
Canyon Dam, only, as a first step in the 
development of the whole basin. A glance 
at the tables will demonstrate that Glen 
Canyon is the key to the entire development 
plan. It stores sufficient water to allow ex- 
panded use in the upper basin while still 
meeting commitments to the lower basin, 
and it will provide an overwhelming share 
of the expected profits. 

Those who have studied the Governor’s 
proposal agree that it is sound and construc- 
tive. It has the virtue of simplicity. Above 
all it is just. It is fair to each of the States 
of the upper basin and it is fair to the citi- 
zens of all the United States, because it pro- 
vides the best guaranty yet brought forward 
that the Federal investment in the upper 
Colorado will bring the desirable benefits 

that all of us seek. 
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There are many indications that the Gov- 
ernor’s program will win the support that 
it deserves. Water authorities in the four 
upper basin States have reached tentative 
agreement on a division of the power profits 
similar to that proposed by the Governor. 
Several major national conservation groups, 
heretofore bitter opponents of any develop- 
ment on the river, have endorsed the pro- 
posal. Leading newspapers of the West have 
indicated basic agreement with the Gover- 
nor’s aims. 

It is to be hoped that the Congress will 
give this constructive plan Serious considera- 
tion. It is our firm conviction that immedi- 
ate authorization of Glen Canyon plus an 
equitable division of power profits is the best 
means yet devised for assuring orderly and 
beneficial development of the vast resources 
of the upper Colorado River Basin, to the 
enrichment of all the people of the United 
States. } 

Sincerely yours, 
CoLorADO OUTDOORS, 
FRANK GREGG, Editor. 





EQUITY ON THE COLORADO 
(By Frank Gregg) 


BASED ON AN EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF WATER 
AND POWER PROFITS AMONG THE UPPER BASIN 
STATES, GOV. EDWIN C. JOHNSON’S PLAN FOR 
INITIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE UPPER COLO- 
RADO MAY WIN SUPPORT IN THE 84TH CON- 
GRESS 


The barebone facts about the efforts of 
the people of the upper Colorado River Basin 
to win congressional approval of a federally 
financed plan for development of the Colo- 
rado ought to be familiar to everyone. 

Beginning a half-dozen years ago with 
the first proposals to the Congress, a violent 
controversy over Echo Park Dam in Dinosaur 
National Monument has kept the river con- 
stantly in the news. Conservationists, in- 
cluding many groups not opposed to the 
principle of development, were joined by ad- 
vocates of economy in government and a 
solid block of representatives of one of the 
lower basin States, to block all proposed proj- 
ects through the Ist session of the 84th Con- 
gress. Objections to Echo Park have been 
s0 effective that the upper basin has publicly 
abandoned it, and even the Secretary of the 
Interior has announced that the Bureau of 
Reclamation will no longer press for the unit. 


As matters now stand, the Senate has ap- 
proved a project which includes Echo Park 
plus additional power and storage projects, 
and several smaller participating projects. 
The House has taken no floor action on the 
project. Thus the future of the river for 
the incoming session depends on what is ap- 
proved by the House, and on what finally 
emerges from the Senate-House conference 
committee. 

A meeting of Senators, Representatives, 
and Governors of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming was held in Denver a 
few months ago, with the announced pur- 
pose of reaching agreement on a compromise 
project. After an all-day session, the con- 
ferees agreed to eliminate Echo Park, and 
charge off the cost of the irrigation features 
of one of the most expensive projects (Nav- 
aho, in New Mexico) as a Federal gift to the 
Indians of the affected region. 


The new and harmonious project, through 
the Echo Park and Navaho provisions, would 
seem to be welcome to everyone—except, of 
course, to the economy bloc and the dogged 
southern California interests, and excepting 
also one of the key figures in the upper basin 
itselfi—Gov. (and former Senator) Edwin C. 
Johnson, of Colorado. 

The story behind this apparent defection 
from the common cause by one of the elder 
statesmen of upper basin politics involves 
a history of the basin and its vast resources 
and the long struggle over the waters of the 
Colorado—given in the following articles: 
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The basin and the river 


A contagious feeling of optimism Pervad 
the atmosphere of the upper Colorado Ho 
Basin—a conviction on the part of the peo : 
of northern New Mexico, eastern Utah, come, 
western Wyoming, and western Colorado tha: 
after decades of painfully slow growth, th 
region stands but a step or two away Pe 
economic fulfillment. 

There are impressive reasons for these 
buoyant expectations. For the past 100 
years, since the first permanent Settlement 
was established, the slowdy growing popula. 
tion has supported itself by skimming the 
surface of the region’s wealth, 

The list of largely undeveloped resources 
of the upper basin printed elsewhere on 
these pages gives no more than a hint of the 
meaning of this wealth to the people of the 
United States. 

The irrigation of a couple of million acres 
of land for the production of forage for liye. 
stock, as well as fruits and other cash crops. 
must be considered as adding to the Wealth 
of the nation, especially when it can be— 
and should be—stated, that only insignig. 
cant acreages of the new irrigated lands 
would be used for the production of crops 
now considered surplus. 

And, as the United States Bureau of Mines 
indicates in its summary of the mineral re. 
sources of the basin, these may well form the 
basis for an entire new industrial complex 
of the greatest magnitude—a vast industrial 
region where minerals are removed from the 
ground and processed and possibly fabricated 
into finished form, where at any rate the 
energy sources of the basin are transformed 
into usable form—liquid petroleum or proc- 
essed ore or kilowatts of power—for operat- 

ing the machines of our civilization. 

In one important resource, nature was 
niggardly with the upper basin. The region 
is rich and vast and beautiful, it contains 
all that it promises, but it is dry save for the 
waters of one river and its tributaries—the 
Colorado. The whole future of the region—~ 
the extent of the development of its agricul- 
tural and mineral resources, whether it shall 
become an industrial center or an impover- 
ished source of raw materials—depends on 
how and where the waters of the Colorado 
are to be used. 

Under terms of the Colorado River com- 
pact of 1922, the upper basin States must 
share the waters of the river with Mexico 
and with the lower basin States—Arizona, 
California, and Nevada. Mexico is #ppor- 
tioned 114 million acre-feet per year, as meas- 
ured at the international boundary. The 
lower basin is apportioned 714 million acre 
feet per year, as measured at Lee Ferry, Ariz. 
The upper basin is also apportioned 714 mil- 
lion acre feet, and the compact architects 
provided that the first million acre feet of 
any surplus beyond these allocations would 
go to the lower basin. 

In recognition of the fact that the annual 
flow of the river fluctuates widely—from 4s 
little as 5 million acre feet to as much as 
23 million acre feet, the comrpact also pro- 
vides that the upper basin must deliver not 
less than 75 million acre feet to Lee Ferry 
in any 10-year period following ratification 
of the compact. This provision in effect 
gives the lower basin’s initial apportionment 
of 714 million acre feet a clear priority over 
the upper basin’s share, and (in combination 

with the delivery requirement to Mexico) 
forces the upper basin into the position of 
either storing enough water during wet years 
to provide for its own needs plus down- 
stream delivery requirements in dry years, 
or doing without water in those years when 
the entire river flow was needed to meet 


_ downstream obligations. 


The 1922 compact made no apportionment 
of water among the States of the two basins. 
The lower basin is still arguing the issue 
before the courts, but the four upper basin 
States got together in 1949 and settled their 
differences with the upper Colorado River 
Basin compact. This document apportions 
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nt of the water available to the 
ag ra 23 percent to Utah and 14 per- 
New ‘o Wyoming. Colorado contributes 72 
oad of the water in the river at Lee 
oe Utah 16 percent, Wyoming 10 and 
vey Mexico 2; but the compact apportion- 
oot are based on present and practical 
potential uses of water, rather than on con- 

j ions. 
oer Colorado River storage project, 
as proposed in the Congress, is the means 
chosen by the upper basin to make possible 
the use of the water allocated to the four 
pasin States by the 1949 compact. 

The ultimate development plan for the 
river, as prepared by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, makes a clear distinction between two 
ds of projects, and sets up a method of 
repayment for the money advanced for con- 
struction by the Federal Government. The 
storage project would authorize construc- 
tion of several huge dams on the Colorado 
and its main tributaries, with two main 
purposes in mind: these dams weuld store 
enough water to allow use of the upper 
pasin’s apportionment while meeting the 
1922 compact obligations to the lower basin 
and Mexico; and they would, through gen- 
eration and sale of power, earn profits large 
enough to repay the cost of the storage proj- 
ects plus a major share of the participating 
projects—those projects which are designed 


kin 
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to actually put water to beneficial consump- 
tive use, which are dependent on the storage 
project for an assured water supply, and on 
contributions from the power features of the 
storage project for financial feasibility. 

The various versions of the upper Colorado 
River storage project that have been intro- 
duced into the Congress included, until it 
became obvious that no dam in Dinosaur 
would be approved, Echo Park and Split 
Mountain, a power dam a few miles down- 
stream. Other storage projects included 
Glen Canyon on the Colorado in northern 
Arizona just above Lee Ferry; Flaming Gorge 
on the Green in northeastern Utah; either 
Cross Mountain or Juniper on the Yampa in 
Calorado above Dinosaur; and from time to 
time, Curecanti on the Gunnison below the 
town of Gunnison. ’ 

In its understandable eagerness to put the 
precious waters of the Colorado on the land, 
the upper basin States inserted a varying 
number of participating projects into the so- 
called storage project. Throughout the pe- 
riod, two participating projects have ap- 
peared in every version of the legislation— 
Navaho Dam (and its irrigation features) in 
New Mexico, and the first phase of the central 
Utah project, the latter a monumental un- 
dertaking to divert the waters of the Green 
into the populous section of Utah west of the 
Wasatch range. 


Division of water and power profits 


—_—_—— 
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1 With Glen Canyon, Echo Park, and Central Utah project power uniis. 


+ With Glen Canyon alone. 


The harmony meeting in Denver came up 
with the usual approval of the first phase of 
the central Utah project and the Navaho 
project, with the gift provision of the costly 
irrigation features to the Indians, as previ- 
ously noted. And the meeting also brought 
forcefully to the attention of the public the 
defection of Gov. Edwin C. Johnson, of Colo- 
rado, when the governor appeared at the 
opening session of the meeting and an- 
nounced that he considered the previous 
proposals completely unacceptable to Colo- 
rado, demanded equity as the basis on which 
Colorado’s support for legislation could be 
obtained, and made his own proposal for 
initial development of the river. 


The Johnson plan 


Beginning well over a year ago, Governor 
Johnson explained his opposition to the 
then current development plan at a meeting 
of upper basin governors in Cheyenne: 

Power profits from the operation of the 
Storage project, after deducting the cost of 
building the storage project itself, are 
Separately accounted for by the Federal 
Government, and are to be drawn upon by 
the upper basin States to repay the moneys 
advanced by the Federal Government for 
construction of participating projects. 
Without a formula for allocating these 
power profits among the States, it would be 
possible for one State to get authorization 
of a project so costly that the entire income 
from power sales might be needed to repay 
the cost of that one State’s development. 

Wouldn’t it be wiser, wouldn’t it be more 
just, the governor asked, to arrive at some 





agreement on division of the power profits, 
so that each State would know approxi- 
mately how much money it would have to 
invest, and each could be assured of sound 
and orderly development of its share of the 
waters of the Colorado? And what better 
basis could be found for this division than 
the very formula on which the water is ap- 
portioned under terms of the upper Colo- 
rado River compact of 1949—a formula 
agreed upon by all four of the States, and 
based on present and practical potential 
uses of water. 

In support of his position, the Governor 
presented, both at the governors’ meeting 
and at the more recent Denver meeting, 
tables showing that the proposed projects 
implied a grotesque inequity in distribution 
of the power profits. One of the tables is 
given here as an example, based on the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation’s project submitted to 
the Congress last year, and approved with 
minor changes by the Senate. If that bill 
were to become law, with all participating 
projects requested in it authorized, Colorado 
would receive but 7.6 percent of the power 
profits over a 50-year period, in spite of the 
fact that it contributes 72 percent of the 
water to the river and is apportioned 51.75 
percent of the water under the 1949 com- 
pact. 

The decision ultimately made by the Den- 
ver conference would improve this outlook 
somewhat by its device of charging off the 
major share of the Navaho project as a gift 
to the Indians under an existing law. But 
the inequities would remain, the only differ- 
ence being a matter of degree; and, in any 
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case, there is no reason to believe that an 
economy-minded Congress would approve an 
outright gift of a project that it turned down 
when at least most of the anticipated Fed- 
eral investment would have been repaid. 

Governor Johnson would ask the 2d ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress to provide for the 
division of the power profits and authorize 
construction of Glen Canyon Dam—the only 
storage unit to be sought at this time. 

The parliamentary situation in Congress, 
in the opinion of the Governor, is not favor- 
able to approval of a complex and costly 
project. The estimated cost of the Glen Can- 
yon Dam and the power features of the proj- 
est is $421 million; the cost of the Denver 
agreement would be several hundred million 
more, in spite of the elimination of Echo 
Park and the fund juggling on the Navaho 
project. 

Glen Canyon would form a lake equal in 
capacity to one 9 miles square and 500 feet 
deep. It would operate power generators 
with a capacity of 800,000 kilowatts—more 
than 6 times the capacity of all power facili- 
ties now in the basin—generating up to 4.4 
billion kilowatts annually. 

As for the effect of the governor’s proposal 
on power earnings, reference is made to the 
table. The 50-year total profit from the Bu- 
reau’s much more costly program, including 
Echo Park (which is now out of the picture) 
and the central Utah project is estimated at 
just over $217 million. The profits from 
Glen Canyon alone in a 71-year operating 
period would be over $426 million. 

The governor anticipated objections to his 
program on the grounds that it would not 
provide the storage necessary to allow use of 
water in the upper basin. Taking the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation’s own figures, the gov- 
ernor showed that Glen Canyon alone will 
meet that need. Taking the worst 10-year 
runoff period on record (1931-40), about 23 
million acre-feet of storage will be required. 
Glen Canyon’s capacity is 26 million acre- 
feet, with well over 20 million of active 
storage. 

Governor Johnson feels that with the con- 
struction of Glen Canyon underway and the 
division of power profits agreed upon, each 
State could plan for the expenditure of its 
funds on an orderly basis. His program, he 
states, would simplify a project proposal that 
has aroused great opposition because of its 
complexity and its apparent ignoring of the 
apportionment of water among the States. 
He points out that his plan would not prevent 
any State asking the Congress for funds in 
addition to its share of the power profits for 
construction of a participating project, but 
it would prevent the monopolizing of power 
profit funds by any one State. 

It is the governor’s belief that his program 
would launch the chain of events that might 
lead to the useful and prosperous period 
that the upper basin has dreamed of these 
many frustrating years. It might be the last 
major step for the upper basin in attempting 
to progress from its role as producer of raw 
materials to a secure position as an agricul- 
tural and industrial and recreational center 
of the United States. 


Resources of the upper Colorado River Basin 


Agriculture: Over 70 million acres of land 
in upper basin. Most is suitable for and 
used as grazing land. Three to four million 
acres are arable with irrigation; 114 million 
now irrigated. 

Forests: Over 1314 million acres in na- 
tional forests, most in use for lumbering and 
grazing. Primary value is as watersheds. 

Wildlife and scenic values: Deer, elk, big- 
horn sheep, bear, antelope, upland game, 
waterfowl and trout; incomparable mountain 
and canyon scenery. 

Minerals: 

1. Radioactive metals: The four corners 
area is the biggest source of fissionable ma- 
terials in United States. Major discoveries 
are made every week throughout basin. 
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2. Coal: One-third of all coal deposits in 
the United States; one-sixth of all known 
coal deposits in world. Huge source of en- 
ergy and variety of chemical derivatives. 

3. Petroleum and natural gas: Over 50 de- 
veloped major fields, frequent new discov- 
eries. Full potential not known. Rangely 
area alone contins reserves estimated at 350- 
400 million barrels. 

4. Oil shale: In northwest Colorado alone, 
shale deposits estimated to contain about 
500 billion barrels of oil. Other great shale 
deposits in Wyoming and Utah. Full extent 
not known. Experiments by Bureau of 
Mines indicate production of liquid petrol- 
eum from shale is financially practical. 

5. Other mineral resources: Huge bitumi- 
nous sandstone deposits. Gold, silver, lead, 
and copper in quantity. Manganese and 
molybdenum. Phosphate rock, and mag- 
nesium and potash salts, of great potential 
importance as fertilizer. 

Summary by United States Bureau of 
Mines: “This array of mineral fuel and car- 
bonaceous materials is not approached by 
any region in any other part of the world.” 


Lamentable Incident for Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in my extension of remarks one of 
the most severe articles of criticism, if 
not condemnation, I have ever read, 
written by Dorothy Thompson, and ap- 
pearing in the Washington Star of Jan- 
uary 20, 1956: 

LAMENTABLE INCIDENT FOR DULLES 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Secretary of State Dulles, under question- 
ing by the Washington correspondents, was a 
lamentable witness in his own behalf. 

The subject was the article in Life. Mr. 
Dulles’ attitude was surprised innocence. 
He didn’t write the article, he told the press; 
he didn’t know its publication date, and he 
didn’t read it until after it was released for 
publication. He didn’t collaborate with the 
author; he just had an informal chat, with- 
out even knowing whether an article would 
result. He wasn’t conscious that anything he 
said might be quoted or he would not have 
expressed himself in quite that way. “Ar- 
ticles such as this, dealing with a complex 
subject, inevitably oversimplify and * * ® 
tend to overemphasize.” 

He knew that a tape recording was made 
of the conversation, but did not hear it. He 
refused to discuss the contents of the article 
because that would make it into a sort of 
State paper. 

The article, he was reminded, had been 
submitted before publication to the State 
Department. But he hadn't seen the manu- 
script or proofs. A change had been sug- 
gested, but by the Public Relations Division 
of the Department—and too late. 

Remarkable testimony. 

What did Mr. Dulles think the Life reporter 
was up to when he requested and was granted 
an informal little chat? Was he there merely 
to satisfy his personal curiosity on certain 
matters? Or to write an article for a weekly 
of enormous circulation? 

Are exclusive informal chats with the 
Secretary of State everyday occurrences, or 
do they constitute a scoop? Was there any 
possible chance that an article would not 
ensue? 
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Did the Secretary warn the reporter that 
nothing he might say was for quotation? 
Did he insist that any article dealing with 
a complex subject should be submitted to 
him for possible revision? Did he reserve the 
right to decide after advance reading whether 
to sanction its publication at all? 

And could the reporter have produced the 
article without the Secretary’s collabora- 
tion in granting him the interview in the 
first place? 

The Secretary’s explanation of the genesis 
of the article was childish. His explanation 
of what followed was incomprehensible. Nor 
do we understand his press aids never in- 
forming him that Life had submitted the 
manuscript, but who made one correction on 
his own, too late. What was the correction, 
and why was it made too late? 

Mr. Dulles refused to discuss the article 
because he was not its author. To discuss 
it would make it into a sort of state paper. 
Does the Secretary not know that any de- 
tailed and verbatim exegesis of his views is 
de facto a state paper? 


Even for Mr. Duiles to have allowed the. 


interview to be conducted as it was, on a 
very complex subject, made him, in fact, the 
author of the article. Even without direct 
quotation, the author records the Secretary’s 
views, not his own. And not to have followed 
up the product of the interview, and have 
gone over every word was sheer irresponsi- 
bility. 

Finally, if the article in any way misrepre- 
sents the conversation, why did the Secretary 
refuse to release the verbatim record to the 
national press? 

A man who talks off-the-cuff in such a 
manner, affirms that he didn’t know he was 
talking for publication, and expresses sur- 
prise but no self-dissatisfaction when he 
finds the gun was loaded, obviously under- 
stands little of statesmanship, diplomacy, or 
even of public relations. 

It is a lamentable incident for Mr. Dulles, 
this administration, and for international 
confidence in America. It is a display of per- 
sonal vanity and public irresponsibility. 
And, like much that Mr. Dulles says, it was 
completely unnecessary. 


Tribute to Dr. William Manger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
a resolution proposed by Dr. César Tulio 
Delgado, Ambassador of Colombia and 
President of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, which was 
unanimously adopted on January 18, 
1956, expressing the Council’s deep ap- 
preciation for the outstanding achieve- 
ments of Dr. William Manger as Assist- 
ant Secretary General of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO Dr. WILLIAM MANGER 

Whereas Dr. William Manger, the Assistant 
Secretary General, has performed the duties 
of Acting Secretary General since October 19, 
1955, when the Secretary General, Dr. Carlos 
Davila, died; and 


January 23 


Whereas in the performance of these g 
ties, just as earlier in the capacity of Assi : 
ant Director of the Pan American Union pir 
later of Assistant Secretary General of me 
Organization, Dr. Manger has rendered _ 
emplary service, showing the highest se 
of responsibility and unselfishly devoting = 
exceptional talents and experience to Pan 
Americanism; the Council of th " 
tion of American States 

Resolves: 

1. To record the Council’s deep apprecia 
tion of Dr. Manger because of his extraordj. 
nary achievements in the Organization of 
American States in the various positions that 
he has held, particularly in the executive 
positions of Assistant Director of the Pan 
American Union and Assistant Secretary Gen. 
eral and Acting Secretary General of the 
Organization. 

2. To extend to Dr. William Manger re. 
newed assurances of its utmost confidence 
and personal esteem. 

This resolution was approved unanimously 
by the Council in its regular meeting Jan- 
uary 18, 1956. 


e Organiza. 


United States Testing Ultimate Weapons, 
Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “United States Testing Ultimate 
Weapons, Too,” which appeared in the 
January 16, 1956, issue of the Messenger, 
of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


UNITED STATES TESTING ULTIMATE WEAPONS, 
Too 


Although the Alsop brothers continue to 
tout the superiority of the Russians in the 
superweapons race, we don’t believe it is so, 
In fact, we believe that Uncle Sam is far from 
asleep, and that the Russians are indulging 
in propaganda in an effort to make the world 
think they are keeping up with Uncle Sam. 

Premier Bulganin said the other day that 
Russia will soon test an intercontinental bal- 
listic missile—called an ultimate weapon 
by military men. Bulganin’s statement 
caused a flurry, of course, and the Alsops and 
some others were quick to swallow the Rus- 
sian claims. 

There are some steady and resolute minds 
in America who tell us that our fears lest 
the Reds be winning the race for pushbutton 
atomic war is groundless. They point out 
that Uncle Sam is completing arrangements 
to extend our missile testing range which 
now runs from Banana River near Cocoa, Fla., 
out over the Bahamas. Extent of the pres- 
ent range, we note in the Florida papers com- 
menting upon the subject, is about 750 miles. 

Anybody can draw the conclusion that 
the 750-mile range is too short for the guided 
missile Uncle Sam has ready for testing. 
Another 850 miles is being added, and this 
will place the last observation post on British 
St. Lucia in the Windward Islands. 

However, that is not all. Talks are under 
way for an extension of our range past Brazil, 
where an observation post would be set up 
on an abandoned World War IZ base, into 
the South Atlantic for a distance of more 
than 5,000 miles. Yes, a distance of more 
than 5,000 miles. 
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‘As was pointed out the other day, there is 
nodd historical note in all this. Our coun- 
s able to negotiate for the right to fire 
over British territory because Frank- 
Roosevelt—remember—traded some 
overage destroyers to the hard-pressed Brit- 
ish early in World War II. In exchange for 
the overage destroyers we got 99-year leases 
on these island bases. After the war Uncle 
sam surrendered the leases but retained the 
right to reoccupy them when necessary. 

‘The destroyer deal kicked up a lot of fuss 
in its day, but it helped save England, our 
fist line of defense in the war, and it is 
paying off now in the highly important field 


of ultimate weapon testing. 
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New York Letter Carrier Is Poetry Ex- 
pert on $64,000 Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, millions 
of people throughout the country follow 
with keen interest each week the tele- 
yision program known as the $64,000 
Question. On the night of December 13, 
1955, a New York letter carrier Roscoe 
C. Wright reached the $16,000 question 
which he answered correctly and with 
ease. For 2 weeks he then debated 
whether to continue for higher stakes 
or accept the $16,000 he had already 
won. He decided on the latter course. 

Roscoe C. Wright has not only covered 
himself with glory in this contest, but 
he is also a great source of pride to all 
those who are associated with our postal 
service in New York. He has demon- 
strated to the people of this country that 
our letter carriers, clerks, and all the 
others in the postal service are of a 
higher than average intelligence, ability, 
andeducation. He typifies the opportu- 
nities afforded the average citizen in a 
democracy such as ours. 

Let me cite .a few facts about him. 
Mr. Wright is 54 years of age. He was 
born in Lexington, Ky. During World 
War I he enlisted in the Army at the age 
of 15; he was made a sergeant the next 
year and served in the Medical Corps. 
After the war, he lived with his widowed 
mother in Boston for a time, then they 
moved to New York. There he met his 
wife, Edna, whom he married in 1940. 
They have 2 children, a boy of 13 and 
a girl of 10. His mother, Mrs. Willy 
Wright, now 71 years old, still lives with 
her son in his home in Jamaica, N. Y. 


Besides his regular schooling, Mr. 
Wright had extension and evening 


courses at Harvard University for 1 year 
during the time he lived in Boston. Back 
in 1923 he took a job with the Post Of- 
fice Department and has been a letter 
Carrier for the past 32 years. He works 
at the Grand Central postal station in 
New York City. He delivers mail to 
Some 5,000 people and it was at the sug- 
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gestion and prodding of many of these 
people that he decided to get on the tele- 
vision program. 

His hobby is poetry in which he be- 
came interested back in 1928. He has 
considerable knowledge in this field and 
an excellent memory. People would ask 
him all sorts of questions relating to 
poetry and he always knew the answers. 
When he was deciding whether to ac- 
cept the $16,000 he had won or try for 
$32,000, the 5,00 persons whom he serv- 
ices on his mail route signed a scroll to 
wish him luck for the higher prize. 

Mr. Wright is now using the prize 
money he had won for two main pur- 
poses: To pay off the mortgage on his 
home; and to give his church, the Lem- 
uel Haynes Congregational Church, an 
organ. 

Mr. Speaker, because many people will 
find it very interesting to read the ques- 
tions and answers, particularly the liter- 
ary content, I.am inserting into the 
ReEcorD the exchange of. questions and 
answers on poetry in which Mr. Wright 
participated so eloquently. It is as fol- 


lows: 
THE $64,000 QUESTION 


MR. ROSCOE C. WRIGHT’S QUESTIONS (POETRY) 
Questions on November 29 ; 


I'll read you the first line of a famous 
poem; you tell me the poet. 

Sixty-four dollar question: “Tell me not, 
in mournful numbers, life is but an empty 
dream.” 

Answer: Longfellow (A Psalm of Life). 

One hundred and twenty-eight dollar ques- 
tion: “I wander’d lonely as a cloud that floats 
on high o’er vales and hills.” 

Answer: Wordsworth (Daffodils). 

Two hundred and fifty-six dollar question: 
“Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
of that forbidden tree.” 

Answer: Milton (Paradise Lost). 

Five hundred and twelve dollar question: 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes, and I will 
pledge with mine.” 

Answer: Ben Jonson (To Celia). 

Questions on December 6 


One thousand dollar question: There is a 
famous narrative poem by Tennyson about 
@ shipwrecked sailor who returned home 
after many years to find his wife happily 
remarried. He concealed his identity rather 
than spoil her happiness. For $1,000 tell me 
the man’s name, which is also the name of 
the poem. 

Answer: Enoch Arden. 

Two thousand dollar question: Probably 
the most popular poem by the present Eng- 
lish Poet Laureate, John Masefield, is Sea 
Fever. It begins, “I must go down to the seas 
again * * *”—-and this phrase opens each 
of its three short verses. For $2,000 recite 
the rest of any one verse, 

Answer (as Wright gave it): “I must go 
down to the seas again, to the lonely sea 
and the sky, and all I ask is a tall ship and 
a star to steer her by; and the wheel’s kick 
and the wind’s song and the white sail’s 
shaking, and a gray mist on the sea’s face, 
and a gray dawn breaking.” 

Four thousand dollar question: The 
anguish of parting has supplied inspiration 
for poets throughout the ages. For $4,000 
tell me what poets lamented the following 
maidens: First, Highland Mary. Next, The 
Lost Lenore. FinallygLucy. 

Answer: First, Robert Burns. Next, Edgar 
Allen Poe. Finally, William Wordsworth. 

Eight thousand dollar question: Many 
great poetic passages consists of two succes- 
sive iines of poetry. I will give you the first 
line of four such well-known passages. For 
$8,000 you give me the second line and the 
poem’s author. 1. “I am the master of my 
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fate.” 2. “For all sad words of tongue or 
pen.” 3. “Theirs not to reason why.” 4, 


“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet.” 

Answer: 1. “I am the captain of my soul” 
(Invictus) by Ernest Henley. 2. “The sad- 
dest are these: ‘It might have been!’ ” (Maud 
Muller) by John Greenleaf Whittier. 3. 
“Theirs but to do and die” (The Charge of 
the Light Brigade) by Alfred Tennyson, 
4. “Lest we forget—lest we forget” (Reces- 
sional) by Rudyard Kipling. 

Question on December 13 


Sixteen-thousand-dollar question: Poetry 
has enriched the lives of us all. Certain 
immortal lines are especially well remem- 
bered. I will quote four famous poetic 
phrases. For $16,000 tell me, first, the name 
of the poem in which they appear; next, the 
poet who wrote the poem; finally, quote in 
full any 1 of the 4 poems involved. 1, 
“Sunset and evening star.” 2. “When I was 
one-and-twenty.” 3. “My heart leaps up 
when I behold.” 4, “The year’s at the 
spring.” 

Answer: 1. Crossing the Bar, by Alfred 
Tennyson. 2. When I Was One-and-Twenty, 
by Alfred Edward Housman. 3. The Rain- 
bow, by William Wordsworth. 4. Song from 
Pippa Passes, by Robert Browning. 

The following is the poem that Wright 
chose to recite in full: 

“WHEN I WAS ONE-AND-TWENTY 


“When I was one-and-twenty 

I heard a wise man say, 

‘Give crowns and pounds and guineas 
But not your heart away; 

Give pearls away and rubies 
But keep your fancy free.’ 

But I was one-and-twenty, 
No use to talk to me. 


“When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard him say again, 
‘The heart out of the bosom 
Was never given in vain; 
*Tis paid with sighs aplenty 
And sold for endless rue.’ 

And I am two-and-twenty 
And oh, ’tis true, ’tis true.” 


ALARM 


Study Shows Squeeze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Study Shows Squeeze” which ap- 
peared in the January 20, 1956, issue of 
the Franklin Favorite, of Franklin, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Stupy SHOWS SQUEEZE 

If there has been any question about the 
squeeze on the small farmer a recent study 
of the Bureau of the Census seems to answer 
it. A study covering 5 years, 1950 through 
1954, found an 11.1-percent drop in the 
total number of farms. However, the same 
study showed the total acres in cultivation 
remained about the Same. This means fewer 
farmers farming, each cultivating or tending 
more acres. 

During that 5-year period the average- 
sized United States farm grew from 215 to 
242 acres—an increase of 12.9 percent in 
acreage. Here in Simpson County, where 
the trend in the 1940’s was toward smaller 
farms, the average farm showed an increase 
in acres, reversing the trend. 

One interesting—and perhaps Surprising— 


point in the study is that a growing number 
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of farmers are doing their,own farming. A 
larger percent of farmers owned all, or part, 
of their acreage than at any time since 
1880 when census taking was started. 

The study showed half of all farms now 
have telephones—with an amazing 90 per- 
cent of all United States farms having elec- 
tricity. Together all farms owned 250,000 
more tractors than at the start of 1950. 

ixty percent of the Nation’s land is in 
cultivation with harvest crops spreading 
over 330 million acres, just a relatively fewer 
acres than in 1950 croplands. 

From the report, it is obvious that farm- 
ing is following the footsteps of business. 
It is moving toward mergers and bigger 
farming. If the trend reflects conditions not 
conducive to survival of the small family- 
size farm it is disturbing—just as the squeeze 
on the small-business operator is. 

That squeeze means more than just throt- 
tling the small farmer or small-business 
man out of business. It strikes at the basic 
makeup of the Nation. Let our family-size 
farm be threatened—and our liberties are 
at Stake. 


News Dimout Blocks Defense 
Reappraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, nothing is 
more important to the American people 
than to know whether or not their Gov- 
ernment is taking the steps necessary 
to make our military might so great 
that no aggressor will dare to attack us. 
I am alarmed at the secrecy that keeps 
the pulbic from knowing the facts about 
our defense. This secrecy is attacked 
in an article appearing in the February 
1956 issue of the Democratic Digest and 
I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
article in the Appendix of the ConGcrRES- 
SIONAL REcorRD. The article follows: 


WHAT'S HAPPENING AT THE PENTAGON—NEWS 
Dimovut BLocKks DEFENSE REAPPRAISAL 


When Defense Secretary Wilson and Treas- 
ury Secretary Humphrey walked from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's cottage at Camp David 
to the National Security Council meeting at 
Laurel Lodge December 8, a reporter asked 
them if the meeting had made any change 
in the defense budget. Secretary Wilson’s 
only comment was that he and Secretary 
Humphrey were still speaking. 

The incident was but one of many fresh 
reminders to correspondents that the ad- 
ministration door is sealed tightly on the 
debate within administration circles on na- 
tional security issues. From the outside, it 
appears that the Treasury boss man, Mr. 
Secretary of Everything Humphrey, still 
speaks with the decisive voice even though 
he recently has had to make some conces- 
sion ‘to spiraling prices for defense goods. 

What most impresses reporters, however, 
is how little the press and the public have 
been allowed to share in the administration’s 
deliberations on this vital issue. The pub- 
lic’s participation in the debate is, in fact, 
perilously close to nil. 

Literally, a muititude of questions about 
the defense program are pressing for atten- 
tion from the American public, but the news 
clamp maintained by the administration 
makes ‘+ increasingly difficult for the people 
to debate any of them, or even to know that 
serious questions demand attention. 
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As one veteran Capitol newsman expressed 
it, “One thing is indisputably wrong with Our 
defense program, and that is the ‘paper cur- 
tain’ which has been drawn around the 
Pentagon. The necessity for reappraisals of 
our defense posture is reemphasized daily by 
the fast-changing international picture, but 
we can’t even begin to have an intelligent 
reappraisal unless the public has constant 
access to the actual facts of our military situ- 
ation.” 

Similar alarms over the deepening dim-out 
on defense information have been sounded 
repeatedly in recent days, but the cloud of 
secrecy and censorship continues to settle 
more heavily over Republican Washington. 

A “philosophy of secrecy” that might be 
called a “‘scorched freedom” policy “seems to 
pervade the defense establishment and the 
National Security Council,” said J. R. Wig- 
gins, executive editor of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. 

Mr. Wiggins, who is chairman of the Free- 
dom of Information Committee of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, was testi- 
fying before the House Government Sub- 
committee on Information. He was one of 
13 press spokesmen who appeared as wit- 
nesses at the opening in November of the 
subcommittee’s inquiry into policies and 
practices being followed by the National 
Government in the area of news. 

“What was variously described as a ‘paper 
curtain’ and a ‘redtape curtain’ was said to 
be cutting the American public off from the 
kind of information it needs to make intelli- 
gent decisions,” the Post reported. 

Summing up the editors’ cause of com- 
plaint as stated by the chairman of the 
Freedom of Information Committee, the 
Washington Evening Star listed four exam- 
ples of ‘a dangerous trend toward unjusti- 
fied secrecy or suppression in the Defense 
Department and elsewhere.” They are: 

Classification of a letter of Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway last June as “confidential” because 
it might have been ‘‘misunderstood” if pub- 
lished at the time of the Geneva Conference. 

(The letter from General Ridgway, retiring 
Army Chief of Staff, was directed to Defense 
Secretary Wilson. In it, General Ridgway 
restated his reasons for his earlier expressed 
view that the administration’s cut in Army 
manpower “jeopardizes” national security. 
His warning was buried under Wilson’s ‘“‘con- 
fidential” stamp until one New York news- 
paper got wind of the letter through a news 
leak.) 

Introduction of entirely new categories of 
withheld information. (Answers to ques- 
tionnaires—sent by the House subcommittee 
to 64 governmental agencies concerning their 
information policies—revealed that at least 
30 new such classification types have been 
established in various agencies.) 

A Defense Department directive last March 
to information officers to give out only such 
information as would “constitute a construc- 
tive contribution to the primary mission of 
the Defense Department.” (That directive 
can be, and has been used as a gag rule— 
as many editors and writers have noted.) 

Another directive last September advising 
defense project contractors to release no in- 
formation that might be of “possible value 
to a potential enemy.” (Such a blanket 
restriction on unclassified information serves 
to slam the censorship door on all news.) 

The Wilson news restriction, which still 
stands, is but one feature of the Administra- 
tion dim-out on defense facts. The gravity of 
this issue is underscored by protests like 
the following which have multiplied in re- 
cent months: 

“Official figures belie claims by top civilian 
Officials that the Army has been able to main- 
tain its effective strength at the height-of- 
Korea level during the past 2'4 years in spite 
of a reduction in personnel of better than 
400,000. * * * 

“Claims of maintaining the Army’s strength 
based on these paper units is a case, in our 
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opinion, of deliberately misinforming th 
public and is dangerous to the Army ang the 
country.” (Army Times, October 1, 1955.) 7 

“Dr. Ralph Lapp, a noted atomic Scientist 
has accused the Atomic Energy Commission 
of withholding from the American People 
the fact that Russia has detonated a dozen 
nuclear devices within the past year, 

“One possible reason advanced by p; 
Lapp for the AEC’s withholding of facts is 
that if the people knew too much of Russia’s 
atomic capabilities, they might ‘resist g bal. 
anced budget.’ This may or may not be true 
For our part we do not feel that the Ameri. 
can people want a balanced budget at the 
price of creating a risk to national security,” 
(The Arkansas Gazette, October 30, 1955.) 

“We hear a lot of statements that the Rus. 
sians are moving forward in aviation, in mij. 
tary aviation, in a way which is outstripping 
us, and yet we haven’t got the facts **+s 
we get driblets of information from the Pep. 
tagon, and the American people aren't tolq 
what the realistic conditions of our defenses 
are.” (Gov. Averell Harriman, of New York, 
Face the Nation interview, October 9, 1955.) 

“It is steadily becoming more apparent 
that this administration is not being candiq 
with the American people with respect to the 


current relative strength of the Unite 


States Air Force as against that of the So. 
viet Air Force.” (Senator SruartT Symincrtoy, 
Democrat, of Missouri, former Secretary of 
the Air Force, July 9, 1955.) 

“The Eisenhower administration is not 
yet giving the American people either a 
candid or a full explanation of why it is re- 
ducing by 400,000 the manpower strength of 
the Armed Forces by June 1956. * * * 

“The explanations are not, I believe, half. 
truths, but even when added together are 
not more than two-tenths of the whole 
truth.” (Washington Correspondent Roscoe 
Drummond in the New York Herald Tribune, 
January 5, 1955.) 

“But even more serious than the growing 
threat of Russian air power is the deception 
being practiced officially by top-level civil- 
ians in Government that denies the Ameri- 
can people the facts they must know if they 
are to make the intelligent judgment neces- 
sary to inSure our survival as a nation.” 
(Aviation Week, May 1955.) 

“The public does not expect to be given 
military secrets. But it does expect an early 
end to the double talk in Washington. That 
only creates confusion. And confusion helps 
the Reds.” (The Philadelphia Inquirer, May 
23, 1955.) 

Adding further to the public’s confusion 
is the new Pentagon mystery—the hush- 
hush over the Killian report. A high-level 
Study of our military situation with particu- 
lar relation to scientific, technological, and 
industrial factors, the report takes its name 
from Dr. James Killian, Jr., president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
headed a committee of scientists, industrial 
leaders, and other experts, who labored many 
months preparing a comprehensive analysis 
of the relative curves of Soviet and American 
armed strength for the National Security 
Council and the President. 

In mid-September, an account of some 
of the disturbing conclusions in the report 
appeared in two articles written by Joseph 
Alsop in the New York Herald Tribune. His 
version brought a quick challenge from Mur- 
ray Snyder, acting press secretary for Pres- 
ident Eisenhower at the summer White 
House in Colorado. My Snyder termed the 
Alsop story “inaccurate,” and added that the 
content of the Killian report is “classified.” 

Since then there has been complete gov- 
ernmental silence about the report, and 
growing speculation that it will never be re- 
leased to the public. The facts set forth in 
the report would not, it seems, throw a favor- 
able light on some of the administration's 
past and present defense policies. 

In his account of the Killian committee's 
conclusions, Mr. Alsop writes that the report 
shows “the Soviet Union is now overtaking 
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the United States in the air atomic weapons 
e 


race.” py this report’s estimate,” Mr. 

“as of " en frequently mentioned 
ican load may be expected to become 
anerict ead in the period 1960-65. * * * 
‘= a report that the National Security 

— now has before it also includes rec- 

= dations for reversing this unfavorable 
oe the American-Soviet balance of 
= But these recommendations will be 
eee if not impossible, to implement 
Son upsetting the administration’s 
penn pudgetary and fiscal plans.” ' 
ro conclusions which Mr. Alsop attributes 
to the Killian committee are findings sup- 

rted by a formidable body of evidence on 
military and scientific developments— 
ee which have been verified by sources 
wie Government channels, and which the 
jdministration is unable to suppress. 

some administration recognition that the 
gefense cuts have gone beyond the bounds of 

rudence came with the President’s late De- 
i at decision for a $35.5 billion budget 
next year, $1 billion above the current an- 
nual expenditure. But, as the Washington 
Post reported, “Rising prices paid for weap- 
ons and equipment account for a major share 
of the increase in defense spending. Still 
other increases result from legislation passed 
by Congress at the last session. No new 
major step-up is involved. 

The administration still holds the line for 
the heavy reductions which have been made 
over the last 3 years—the delayed Air Force 
build-up, resulting from the big 1953 slash 
in our air power; the reduction of nearly 
a third in Army manpower, the trimming of 
Navy and Marine Corps, and most of the 
cuts in the Armed Forces civilian manpower 
which were projected earlier in the winter. 
The Humphrey carving on the Defense 
Establishment stands virtually intact despite 
the deteriorating foreign situation, and de- 
spite the slump in the Reserve program, 
which was supposed to compensate some- 
what for the cuts in existing forces. 

Today it is undeniable that the adminis- 
tration’s glossing over of the world military 
picture in 1953 led to a serious miscalcu- 
lation with respect to the Air Force. Then 
the Air Force budget was cut by $5.1 billion, 
and the goal of a 143-wing Air Force by 
1955 was abandoned. Developments this 
year have shown that Defense Secretary Wil- 
son was 100 percent wrong 2 years ago when 
he reassured Congress that Russia was con- 
centrating on a defensive air force of fighter 
planes. 

A heavy shock to the whole country came 
last year with Russia’s May Day air shows, 
exhibiting new jet long-range heavy bombers 
and new jet fighters which established that 
the Russians had stolen a march on Ameri- 
can planners. 

Administration efforts to keep the bad 
hews from reaching the people were frus- 
trated by reports of the Soviet gains in news- 
papers, in independent technical journals 
and in Congress. The Democratic Congress 
talsed a storm over the developments which 
compelled the administration to ask reluc- 
tantly for an additional $356 million for 
stepped-up B-52 jet bomber production, and 
aso to order speed-ups in jet fighter output 
and research. 

The administration’s defense cuts, as nu- 
merous observers have warned, constitute a 
Perilous form of unilateral disarmament in 
advance of any agreement on international 
ams limitation, or any firm prospect of such 
agreement. 

In computing tygcosts of this premature 
easing up of our defense effort, a formidable 
expense item will be the extra cost incurred 
&8 new crash defense programs are under- 
taken to offset the bad effect of the crash 
fconomy cuts. 

b Heavy though that extra dollar cost may 
€, the main loss lies in the effect which the 
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decline in our relative military superiority 
has had'in prolonging the cold war, with all 
its enormous hazards. 

America’s reduced defense gait obviously 
has encouraged Russia and Communist China 
in the hope that they can overtake and 
surpass the Western colossus in military 
power. That fact becomes doubly evident 
now that the Communists have used the 
smile tactic and the Geneva spirit to play 
for more time while they hurry with their 
crash armaments programs and stall off real 
settlements. 

Reappraisals of our defense program be- 
come even more urgent with the revival of 
the cold war and the vanishing of the spirit 
of Geneva. For success in that enterprise 
it now seems conclusive that the first thing 
which needs to be done is to lift the admin- 
istration’s curtain on defense facts. 





Ridgway Sheds Some Light on United 
States Defense Budgets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Ridgway Sheds Some Light on 
United States Defense Budgets” which 
appeared in the January 19, 1956, issue of 
the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


RIDGWAY SHEDS SOME LIGHT ON UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE BUDGETS 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway long has been on 
record as opposing huge and successive cuts 
in Army manpower. As Army Chief of Staff 
he told one Congress after another that in 
his opinion the cuts endangered the national 
security. To emphasize his restatement of 
this opinion, he retired 2 months ahead of 
schedule last June 30, a day before the new- 
est military budget he had opposed went 
into effect. 

Now in retirement, General Ridgway, again 
with the utmost circumspection, has begun 
to detail the explosive account of his suc- 
cessive defeats at the hands of the Eisen- 
hower administration budget-planners. His 
six-part series, beginning in this week’s Sat- 
urday Evening Post, was reviewed and cleared 
by the Defense Department with full aware- 
ness that they contained comment critical 
of the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

This clearance by the Defense Department, 
let us hope, betokens both a willingness on 
the part of the Eisenhower administration to 
reexamine its policies and a hope that the 
impact of Ridgway’s views on a complacent 
public might build popular support for a 
painful increase in our defense expenditures, 
For implicit in Ridgway’s first article is the 
alarming indication that military budgets 
sold to Congress on the basis of President 
Eisenhower’s own military expertness were 
instead measures prefabricated by his team 
of politico-economic planners and presented 
to the President most falsely as the “unani- 
mous’? recommendations of his own hand- 
picked military team, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Has Defense Secretary Wilson put up an 
iron curtain between the President and the 
men who should be his military advisers? 
Have he and his economy-minded aides brow- 
beaten some of the military into glum acqui- 
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escence with their own views by portraying 
them as a must from the White House and 
then transmitted this acquiescence to Ike as 
the unanimity so successful in selling their 
program first to Ike and then to Congress? 

These monumentally grave questions pre- 
suppose that President Eisenhower did not 
bother to read—or never had before him— 
newspaper accounts of General Ridgway’s 
troubled testimony correctly afforded when 
congressional committees asked for it. What- 
ever the detailed answers, the general’s 
memoirs show that the President did indeed 
stun the nonconcurring general by present- 
ing the 1955 fiscal-year program to Congress 
as “unanimously recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff.” And the facts, General 
Ridgway says, are that the Army budgets for 
1955, 1956, and 1957 were all directed ver- 
dicts, that the Defense Department tried to 
silence or suppress his disagreement as an 
expert witness, that he was pressured to fit 
his views to a preconceived politico-military 
party line, and that the force levels set in 
all three budgets were not based primarily 
on military needs but were squeezed within 
the framework of preset, arbitrary manpower 
and fiscal limits. 

Such testimony from the Army’s former 
Chief of Staff is political dynamite, of course. 
The Nation will be hearing much more about 
it. But it should become not a matter for 
partisan exploitation but for bipartisan con- 
cern. And both for the moment and for the 
long run the Nation’s interest ought to be 
centered not on Secretary Wilson’s methods 
and motivations for producing seeming una- 
nimity in his empire, but on General Ridg- 
way’s persuasive argument that the Nation 
is courting disaster unless it reverses a 3-year 
program of defense cutbacks—a program that 
within a few months more will have reduced 
Army strength from 1.5 million to barely 
more than a million and the Army appropria- 
tion from 16.2 billion to only 8.9 billion. 

The admen working for Secretary Wilson 
sold the cutback program as insuring “a big- 
ger bang for a buck.” Wilson and his sup- 
porters, in Congress and out, admitted that 
the Communist danger was as great as ever 
but said that huge reductions were justified 
for three reasons: (1) new weapons with 
enormously increased firepower, (2) the 
strength afforded by the impending new Re- 
serve forces setup, and (3) the strength of 
the new West German armed forces. 

The trouble with this “bigger bang” ap- 
parently is that it resembles a firecracker too 
much—all noise and no bullet. The new 
Reserve setup was mutilated by Congress at 
birth, and in any case, General Ridgway re- 
minds us, won’t amount to much for another 
5 years, and even then will be of question- 
able value in what might well be a quick 
war. As for the West German Army of half 
a million, by the Germans’ own estimate 
it will be at least 314 years before the whole 
12 divisions are ready. And the powerful 
new weapons? The number is extremely 
limited, General Ridgway says, and in Europe 
even the Russians know that we have there 
only a few guided-missile units plus 5 bat- 
talions equipped with only 30 of the vaunted 
280-millimeter atomic cannon—a thin line 
indeed on the 400-mile-long front from tne 
North Sea to the Alps. 

These are the figures for the Army, and it 
is a brilliant Army man speaking. The fig- 
ures do not include the new nuclear weapons 
of the Air Force or the Navy. And the view- 
point may be suspected of being too partial 
to the role and the needs of the Army. But 
General Ridgway reflects a dedicated concern 
not for the Army as such but for the national 
security. The concern is based on a belief, 
frequently voiced even by administration 
spokesmen, that we may face wars, little ones 
as well as great ones, in which no nuclear 
weapon will be used. And for such wars, 
General Ridgway grimly reminds us, the 
Communist powers, unworried by political 
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demands for cutbacks of manpower and fire- 
power, have formidably superior forces, 
They are taking out double insurance on an- 
other Ridgway conviction; that nuclear 
warfare itself will require greater instead of 
lesser manpower, but that if the bomb is 
never dropped you stand to lose only money, 
not the war. 

Obliquely—and by happenstance—Secre- 
tary Wilson has just answered some of the 
Ridgway reasoning. He quoted President 
Eisenhower as having warned his Cabinet in 
December that excessive defense spending 
might disrupt the Nation’s economy and lead 
to dictatorship. 

That is an ancient fear. And it has some 
validity, of course. But General Ridgway’s 
point is that he assesses only the military 
needs of the Nation against its hopes of sur- 
vival, against its dangers and its specific com- 
mitments around the world—to Canada, 20 
Latin American and Caribbean countries, 
Berlin, West Germany, Spain, Yugoslavia, 14 
NATO nations, Libya, Ethiopia, Saudia 
Arabia, Iran, Australia, New Zealand, 7 Ma- 
nila Pact nations, Pakistan, Korea, Japan, 
the Republic of China; and the United Na- 
tions Organization. If we can’t afford to pay 
for freedom, that’s for civilians to say. 

To us his argument spells out the need for 
a sharp reexamination of defense policies by 
the President and the Congress. We can 
spend a lot more on defense before we have to 
start worrying about a native dictatorship, 
and we would prefer to face even that danger 
in preference to foreign conquest. Better 
a shortage of butter and Buicks and bour- 
bon now than a shortage of guns and fighting 
men when the chips are down. 

General Ridgway reports that his 2 years in 
the Pentagon shocked him far more than did 
any bomb or bullets in battle. His record 
of those 2 years will probably shock his 
compatriots even more. It might even shock 
the White House censors into letting the 
President hear about it. 


The Women of the Bible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include with considerable pride 
the following address by my friend and 
constituent, Edith Deen, which was de- 
livered before more than 300 Fort Worth 
Kiwanians and their wives on January 5. 

Mrs. Deen will be recognized as the 
author of the current best seller All of 
the Women of the Bible, which in less 
than 2 months has gone into three print- 
ings and parts of which are to be offered 
to the public as a syndicated feature by 
a national news agency during the pre- 
Lenten season. 

Edith Deen and her illustrious hus- 
band, Edgar Deen, the former mayor of 
Fort Worth, are examples of the best 
in truly constructive American citizen- 
ship. Her remarks commend them- 
selves to the reading of the Members of 
Congress. 

The story of the women of the Bible, from 
the creation on through the Christ and the 
formation of the New Testament church, 
is one of the most dramatic on record. In 
fact the Bible is the only literature in the 
world up to our own century which looks at 
women as no better and no worse than men. 
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It is no wonder then that the Bible presents 
a feminine portrait gallery unsurpassed in 
the world of literature. 

Because these women of the Bible give us 
the world’s most imperishable record of 
women’s influence for good and evil, they 
are the most important women in the world. 
To think that these women have survived 
these thousands of years is the wonder of it. 
The time of the Old Testament, as you know, 
is a disputed question. But to say the least, 
we know that it dates back thousands of 
years before Christ. 

In a few centuries the great women of our 
generation, Eleanor Roosevelt, Queen Eliza- 
beth, and others, will have passed into ob- 
livion. But there will still loom large in 
the hearts and minds of Christians every- 
where these same women of the Bible. 

These women are as much alive today as 
they were centuries ago. They are as im- 
mortal as the Bible itself. They cannot pass 
into oblivion because they represent the 
world’s most wonderful record of woman’s 
relationship to God, and that record is im- 
perishable. 

After more than 3 years of relentless re- 
search on “All of the Women of the Bible,” 
I am fully convinced that as woman goes so 
the world goes. In her elevation the race is 
recreated. In her degradation the very foun- 
tains of life are poisoned at their sources. 
In nowhere is this more evident than on the 
pages of the Bible, where you find traced 
the story of man and woman’s search for 
God, written in the history of His chosen 
Peopie. 

The ultimate aim of our book is to show 
the part women played in the civilization of 
Bible times. Particularly have we endeav- 
ored to stress woman’s spiritual role in 
civilization. 

As someone has aptly put it, “The hand of 
the clock today is pointed Godward, and 
women must realize their role as God in- 
tended it, the equal partners with men in the 
spiritual destiny of mankind.” We have this 
confirmed right there in Genesis 2: 24, “So 
God created man in His own image, in the 
image of God created He him: maie and fe- 
male created He them.” 

Here, too, we have warranty for woman’s 
dominion. The fact that God did not give 
man dominion until he had woman stand- 
ing beside him is evidence enough of her 
exalted place in the creation. 

As molders of civilization the Bible seems 
to tell us that women must realize to the 
fullest their partnership with men in the 
spiritual destiny of mankind. 

In Kings and Chronicles, we have warranty 
for the fact that women were molders of the 
race. In the biographies of the Kings of 
Israel, we find appearing 20 times, like a re- 
frain in a song, “And his mother was * * *, 
And he did that which was evil in the sight 
of the Lord,” or “And his mother was * * *, 
And he did that which was good in the sight 
of the Lord.” 

In every epoch of the Bible, from the crea- 
tion on through the crucifixion, these women 
of the Bible stand preeminent. They are the 
first at the cross and the last at the tomb 
and later among the first to assemble in the 
upper room to form the new church. Finally 
we find them as colaborers with Paul in the 
spreading of the Christian gospel throughout 
Europe. 

These women—all of them—live on the 
pages of the Bible, a great river of spiritual 
reality rising out of Israel’s remote past and 
continuing to flow more deeply and power- 
fully through succeeding centuries and right 
into your life and my life. 

The Bible gives direction and continuity 
to our individual understanding of things 
spiritual. It is a story of man’s search for 
God and in studying it as we should, great 
spiritual vistas open before us. 

All of the Women of the Bible is divided 
into three parts. In the first section are the 
52 searching studies of the 64 women of the 
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foreground. This is the part of the 
that I labored on for months an 
writing and rewriting some of them as 

as 20 times. All the while I was tryin 
create a living procession of women he,” 
ning with the larger-than-life figures = 
and the partiarchal mothers, on throu 
women of Israel’s years of triumph the 
calamity and finally the women of the = 
Christian church. Carly 

In All of the Women of the Bib] 
find saints and harlots, faithful m 
wives, queens, fortune tellers, concubin 
business women, all of whom give the Bi 
much of its color, charm and drama, . 

In the second edition of our book are 
the named women in alphabetical order a 
a Bible chapter, verse and sketch about a 
Here, for example, you find every named w ‘ 
man in the Bible from Abi, the mother i. 
Hezekiah to Zipporah, the wife of tien 
And all between these names beginning wh 
A down through those beginning with z yo 
find many others, 2 Abigails, for example? 
Abihails, a Bernice, a Chloe, 2 Deborahs, , 
Elizabeth, a Gomer, a Huldah, an Iseah g 
Jemima, a Keturah, 7 Maacahs, 6 Marys and 
on and on they go through a Tryphena, a 
Vashti, and a Zibiah. : 

In the third section are those nameless wo. 
men arranged for easy reference into the sec. 
tions of daughters, wives, mothers, widows 
and soon. Many of these nameless women, 
such as Sisera’s mother and Potiphar’s wife 
are remembered only through their son or 
husband. 

Among other nameless one§ is the woman 
with 7 husbands. She was the woman of the 
New Testament, you recall, who was married 
first to 1, then another of 6 brothers, As 
each one died, without leaving a child, she 
became the wife of another of the brothers, 
Her marriage was in keeping with the early 
levirate law, making it obligatory for a man 
to marry his brother’s widow. 

The Pharisees and Sadducees, desiring to 
place Jesus at a disadvantage, brought to 
Him this unusual but hypothetical case of 
the woman with seven husbands, asking 
Him whose wife she would be if the hus 
bands arose in the resurrection. And he told 
them that they knew not the Scriptures nor 
the power of God, for in heaven they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are 
as angels in heaven. 

Among other nameless ones are two Wo 
men at the mill, a picture used by Jesus to 
make clear to His disciples how necessary 
it was to be ready for the day when the Son 
of Man should be revealed. He said, “Two 
women shall be grinding together; the one 
shall be taken, and the other left.” 

Jesus used this story immediately after 
that of the 2 men in bed, 1 of whom shall 
be taken and the other left, and just before 
the story of the 2 men in the field, 1 of 
whom should be taken and the other left. 
The fate of everyone was dependent upon 
whether he or she was ready for the sudden 
and unexpected coming of the Kingdom of 
God. 

Jesus wanted woment to know, Just 4s 
he wanted men to know, that none Was 
exempt, not even women busy at their house- 
hold tasks. ; 

Another nameless one is the woman with 
leaven, who appears in one of Jesus’ parables 
about the Kingdom of God. He likens the 
Kingdom of God to leaven, “Which a woman 
took, and hid in three measures of meal, till 
the whole was leavened.” Three measures 
were probably more than a bushel, an enor- 
mous amount for bread, but the quantity 
probably was large in o to emphasize the 
extent of God’s rule. In this parable Jesus 
teaches that His Gospel, though apparently 
small and weak, nevertheless possesses the 
power quietly to transform all of life. 

Woman the loaf giver as well as man the 
seed sower are both needed to feed the 
hungry. 

Among these nameless ones also are the 
women of Proverbs. Among these are the 
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. woman, and there is strong warning 
evil ger after her beauty or be taken 
n eyelids. There is the foolish woman, 
by her said to be clamorous, simple, and 
who a nothing. We have, too, the brawl- 
knoweln wn, and we are told it is better to 
ing re ae corn of the housetop than with 
dwell 3 wide house. We are told it is better 
ill in a wilderness than with the angry 
- an ere is also the contentious 
pe who is said to be like a continual 
gropping in a very rainy day. 

Finally there is the virtuous woman in 
that last chapter of Proverbs, @ woman 
vphose price is far above rubies.” Total- 
izing as it does the most noble attributes of 
tne wife and mother, this is literature’s most 
perfect portrait of the ideal woman. 

Her chastity, charity, diligence, efficiency, 
earnestness, her love for her husband and 
children, even her business foresight, are 
prilliantly illuminated in words that rise up 
majestically from the page. The light in all 
its effulgence shines upon her godliness. 
This quality, the Bible seems to say, is what 
gives meaning, purpose, and direction to this 
womans’ life. 

But you know those magnificent lines, 
which I quote in part, “Who can find a vir- 
tuous woman, for her price is above rubies? 
The heart of her husband doth safely trust 
in her. She will do him good and not evil 
all the days of her life. Strength and honor 
are her clothing. * * * She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue is 
the law of kindness. She looketh well to 
the ways of her household, and eateth not 
the bread of idleness. * * * Her children 
arise up and call her blessed; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her.” 

Another nameless woman who appears in 
our searching studies is Lot’s wife, the woman 
who looked back. Though only 15 words tell 
her story—it’s the shortest biography in lit- 
erature—it has placed her among the well 
known women of the world. The 15 words 
are, “But his wife looked back from behind 
him, and she became a pillar of salt.” 

Even though Lot’s wife was well out of 
Sodom with her daughters and husband be- 
fore the destruction came, she could not be 
influenced either by the warnings of the 
angels or by the pleadings of her husband. 
And as she looked back, she was turned to 
a pillar of salt. 

Tradition has pointed out, however, that 
& mountain of salt, at the southern extrem- 
ity of the Dead Sea, was the spot where the 
event took place. The text described it as a 
tain of brimstone and fire from the Lord out 
of heaven, “by which the whole district was 
overthrown.” 


Geologists explain that the south end of 
the Dead Sea is a burned-out region of oil 
and asphalt. A great stratum of rock salt 
lies underneath the Mountain of Sodom on 
the west shore of the sea. This stratum of 
salt, they say, is overlaid with a stratum of 
marl, mingled with free sulfur in a very pure 
State. Something kindled the gases which 
accumulate with oil and asphalt, and there 
was an explosion. Salt and sulfur were car- 
ried up into the heavens red hot. Literally 
it could have rained fire and brimstone. The 
Cities and the whole plain and everything 
that grew out of the ground were utterly 
destroyed. This may explain the incrusta- 
a" Lot's wife with salt when she turned 
ack, 

The difference of opinion regarding the 
Myth and literal aspect of Lot’s wife do not 
change the great truths of the story. She 
still stands as a permanent symbol of the 
Woman who looks back and refuses to move 
forward, the woman, who, faced toward sal- 
vation, still turns to look longingly on mate- 
Mal things she has left behind. 

Women of the Bible had many tests and 
‘rials, heartaches and punishments. That’s 
what makes them so real. I know they are 
Teal, for I lived with them intimately for 
ore than 3 years as I wrote this book, and 
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they always came up as real live human 
beings. 

There was Rebekah, for example, whom we 
first see as a gracious, beautiful young girl in 
love with her husband Isaac. But like some 
other women, as they grow older, Rebekah’s 
love for her son Jacob came before everything 
else, even before her loyalty to her husband 
and her fairness to her other twin Esau. 

Finally we find Rebekah deceiving her blind 
husband and at the same time wrongly in- 
fluencing her son Jacob to ask for his fath- 
er’s blessing. And so we see her at the end, 
an old woman bidding her beloved Jacob 
goodbye as he started on his long journey to 
Padan-Aram, with his staff in his hand and 
his bundle of clothes over his shoulder. We 
can picture this Bible mother as she takes 
a@ long look at her son’s form as it becomes 
lost on the horizon. 

The tingle of goat’s bells and bleating of 
the sheep would be heard as usual. The sun 
would rise on the morrow. When night 
would come the stars would be there as usual, 
but Rebekah would never see Jacob again. 
It would be more than 20 years before he 
would return, and then she would be buried 
in the sepulchre beside her mother-in-law 
and father-in-law, Sarah and Abraham. Re- 
bekah spent her last years with a son Esau, 
who always remembered his mother’s part 
in deceiving him and with a husband who 
had lost confidence in her. 

Oh, these are wonderful stories, filled with 
the drama of human lives, and all showing 
what happens to people when they forsake 
what is right and good. 

We even have in the Bible the five daugh- 
ters of Zelophehad who declared their prop- 
erty rights. Their father had died. They 
were entitled to what he had left, but because 
they were women—women didn’t have many 
rights in these times—they had been denied 
this property. But these five girls marched 
courageously before Moses and declared their 
rights to their father’s property. You 
lawyers know of course that the daughters of 
Zelophehad filed one of the earliest reported 
lawsuits on record, and they won. 

One of the most lovable women in the 
Bible is Ruth, the central figure in the Book 
of Ruth. And her abiding love embraces the 
person you would least expect, her mother- 
in-law Naomi. 

And so it was Ruth, the widow of Naomi's 
son, gave up her homeland of Moab, and 
traveled with her aged and poverty-stricken 
mother-in-law back to Judea and never 
swerved from her unselfish purpose during 
the many trials that followed. Or did she 
complain because she had given up every- 
thing: her country, her relationships with 
young friends, or her chance to marry a man 
of her own nationality. Or did she complain 
because she had to go into the hot fields and 
glean, in order to earn for her mother-in-law 
and herself. 

But how much she gained. Ruth became 
the wife of one of the richest and most in- 
fluential men in Judea, the noble Boaz, in 
whose field she had gleaned. From this 
marriage sprang an auspicious lineage, the 
House of David. 

Love had worked the miracle in Ruth’s 
life. She had proved that love can lift one 
out of poverty and obscurity, love can bring 
forth a wonderful child, love can shed its 
rays, like sunlight, on all whom it touches, 
even a forlorn and weary mother-in-law. 
Ruth’s love had even penetrated the barriers 
of race. 

We can never give a talk on women of the 
Bible without centering on Mary, who as the 
mother of Jesus Christ stands apart from 
all women in history. 

Adoration of the mother of Jesus is ageless, 
classless, raceless, and timeless. Mary’s 
divine mission.of being the mother of the 
only Begotten Son of God never faltered from 
the manger to the Cross on Calvary. Be- 
cause she bore nobly such loneliness and 
such heartache at the foot of the cross, 
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countless people down the centuries, in mo- 
ments of anguish and pain, have found com- 
fort. Mary’s silent endurance of what she 
could not change is her great lesson at the 
cross to the world. 

Mary the mother was to experience new 
confidence in her own mission after she 
learned that her son had arisen from the 
dead. She now was not so conscious of her 
own motherhood as she was of the divine 
Sonship of Jesus. 

The last mention of Mary is when she was 
gathered with the infant church after the 
ascension. She was praying with the apos- 
tles in the Upper Room in Jerusalem. We 
can know that great now was her faith in the 
eternal. 

I wish I could bring dozens of these great 
women of the Bible before you, but that is 
impossible. We could prepare countless 
talks such as this, always using different 
women. For we have the stories of more 
than 300, you know, in “All of the Women 
of the Bible.” 

Among some of the more notable ones are 
Eve, the first woman in the Bible, Rachel 
and Leah, the two sisters, who as the wives 
of Jacob became the mothers of the 12 
tribes of Israel. Another was Jochebed, the 
faithful mother of Moses. Another was 
Miriam, the sister of Moses who led the 
women of Israel in that oldest of all national 
anthems, “Sing Unto the Lord,” when four 
centuries of bondage in Egypt had been 
lifted. 

And there were two mothers who came 
before King Solomon, who received them as 
would a judge presiding over a court of 
justice. 

Each had given birth toa son. One child 
had been born 8 days before the other. Like 
most infants of such a tender age, they 
looked much alike. 

The real mother rushed before Solomon 
telling him how the other mother had lay 
on her child as she slept in the night and 
had awakened to find it dead. And then 
spoke this mother excitedly to King Solomon, 
“She arose at midnight and took my son 
from beside me, while I slept, and laid it in 
her bosom, and laid her dead child in my 
bosom.” 

After hearing the case King Sclomon called 
for his sword and said, “Divide the living 
child in two, and give half to the one, and 
half to the other.” Of course it was the real 
mother who hastened to say, “O my Lord, 
give her the living child, and in no wise slay 
it.” And the other said, “Let it be neither 
mine nor thine, but divide it.” You know 
to whom Solomon gave the child. Of course 
it was the mother who had real concern for 
the fate of her child. 

Many of these stories of women of the 
Bible are filled with drama, just like this. 
And all tell a lesson that will be helpful in 
solving problems in our own lives today. 

The stories of these women of the Bible, 
though ages old, are as new and fresh as if 
these women lived today. It is no wonder 
that this feminine portrait gallery is unsur- 
passed in the whole of literature and that 
these women will still be alive centuries from 
now, for they are as immortal as the Bible 


itself. 
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Monday, January 23, 1956 
Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD, an editorial 
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entitled ‘New Year Warnings,” written 
by Frank D. McKay, which appeared in 
the Michigan Times under date of Jan- 
uary 6, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

New YEAR WARNINGS 
(By Frank D. McKay) 

When General of the Armies Dwight D. 
Eisenhower campaigned for the Presidency, 
he preached commonsense and a return to 
the traditional ways of American life. Peo- 
ple responded, and elected him. 

He promised things almost 
wanted, namely: 

1. Stopping the Korean war—and by im- 
plication overseas wars, also. 

2. Balancing our unbalanced budgets, so 
we could pay as we go, and stop making debts 
for our grandchildren to pay. 

3. Cut tax takes down to somewhere near 
the American levels that used to be. 

4. Stop the creeping communisms and 
sneaking socialisms set going by New Dealers. 

5. Cut out the palsy-walsy playmate games 
we'd been playing with the Kremlin’s 
killers. 

Ike’s long army career showed administra- 
tive ability and cleverness in managing 
masses of men. Hence most practical people 
felt he could pull us out of the political pit- 
falls the New Dealers dug to return to tradi- 
tional American ways. 

But Ike’s military career and genius wasn’t 
quite able to conquer the political abilities 
of the Lefties and Liberals who had en- 
trenched themselves in Government Offices 
widely; whose organizations were still able 
to formulate policy. 

So it was that many lifelong Republicans 
felt disappointed over the clear continuance 
of the New Deal, the death of Senator Bob 
Taft and his rightwingers, and Ike’s inabil- 
ity to outsmart the Russians or to put our 
finances on sound, American basis. 

Ike’s heart condition today prevents Re- 
publicans generally from looking clearly into 
the future, or from waging any practical 
election campaign at present. The well- 
financed Democrats are making hay rapidly, 
and getting men and money and the masses 
of voters lined up on their side. 

All that leaves the American future largely 
in doubt, unclear. Perhaps a resurgence of 
new new dealism. Creeping socialisms, 
patterned after the European revolutions 
may come with a strong drift toward a domi- 
nant Labor Party government which might 
confiscate business and private wealth, and 
put Washington, D. C., in undisputed control 
of our 48 States and Territories, our 3,000 
counties, and 55,000 cities, towns, and vil- 
lages. 

Most citizens never anticipate a robbery 
until the thieves have come and gone. Most 
people are murdered secretly and quietly by 
criminals who leave no clues or trails, and 
who have well-made alibis to prove they 
never done it nohow. 

Most of communism’s takeovers have come 
quickly, sneakily, under some polite camou- 
flage, with polite names and _ personable 
“front” leaders. 

The murders, the pillage, the rapes and 
rapine, and robberies come after the Commie 
criminals are in full control of all govern- 
ment agencies and officials. 

It happened just that-a-way in France, 
Russia, Italy, Germany, England, East In- 
dies, South America, Middle East, the Bal- 
kans, and the Baltics. 

I am told that over 25,000 Socialists, Com- 
munists, liberals, lefties, and un-Americans 
went into important Washington positions 
during the Roosevelt and Truman adminis- 
trations. 


Only a very few, a mere handful (such as 
Hiss, Remington, Weiss, and the like) have 


everybody 
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been legally exposed as fully proven traitors, 
spies, and agents of Russian secret police. 

Our American outcries have merely fright- 
ened the others underground, where they 
cover up and wait for some better oppor- 
tunity to continue their reforms of our 
American ways of |life. 

Our long-time traditions favor free speech, 
free assembly, free press, free thinking, free- 
doms of every kind and description, includ- 
ing the civil rights necessary to run down 
the Constitution, to reform the Republic in 
any way we wish, and to completely change 
our ways of life. 

All these American concepts seriously im- 
pede justice and our courts from catching 
up with and exposing the un-Americans, 

The Civil Rights Congress (long a defend- 
er of outright Commies and criminal sub- 
verters) rightly claims such privileges for all 
the foreigners and social dynamiters they 
defend in court—and similarly for all for- 
eigners working to upset our American pros- 
perity and world trade. $ 

Almost every other country in the world, 
and its commerce, of course, would profit 
greatly by a letdown of American prosperity, 
by a stock-market panic, or by any cutdown 
of American power and prestige and popu- 
larity. 

Hence, with Russians as the spearhead, 
there is great power and much trickery be- 
hind the newspaper scenes. Many agencies 
are dedicated to cutting us down to size. 

Our prosperity and peace could be upest 
and confused. This would profit multimil- 
lions of foreign traders and businessmen all 
over the world. 

They have already copied our methods, 
borrowed our machines, hired our labor ex- 
perts, gotten gifts of billions of dollars, so 
they can now compete strongly. 

Foreigners today have a legal claim on fully 
half our national gold supply, buried at Fort 
Knox, Ky. 

Foreigners today legally own enough 
American securities, stocks and bonds and 
United States Government obligations, so 
that a united drive on our stock markets 
and bank reserves could easily upset and 
confuse our present prosperity. 

Such a drive selling short our securities 
may someday produce a panic fully equal 
to that disaster of 1929, in which foreign 
interests were so prominently charged with 
pushing off our panicy toboggan slide. 

Foreigners today resent our world-wide 
superiorities in goods and gadgets and in- 
dustrial methods. They have copied our 
best techniques and, with union labor’s con- 
nivance, have set themselves to win away 
much of our world trade, just as they took 
away all our farm crop markets and trade. 


Foreigners today figure that the more 
socialism that creeps into Washington’s pol- 
icies, the better chances they will have for 
benefiting, just as world traders benefited 
when socialisms cut Russians out of world 
trade 100 percent during the past 38 years. 

Foreigners’ factories have a great ad- 
vantage over us in cheap labor supplies. 
Most of them can undersell us now with 
equal-quality goods at 50 percent to 75 per- 
cent less than our homemade goods must 
sell for. 

Only our protective tariff walls prevent 
this today, and many Washington experts 
want these walls torn down, so foreign goods 
can enter our home markets more freely. 

These are a few random thoughts and a 
few commonsense warnings that all Ameri- 
cans ought to keep in mind. They should 
not frighten or upset us. hey should 
merely put us on guard, so we can prevent 
consequences. These facts are indisputable. 
Everybody should know about them. 

Let us not be lured into pitfalls and dead- 
falls like blind men. Let’s spot the Indians’ 
ambuscades and avoid them, before bloody 
disasters strike secretly and suddenly. 


January 9 


Coal Turns the Corner in a Big Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKs 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en. 
titled “Coal Turns the Corner in a Bis 
Way” which appeared in the January 
20, 1956, issue of the Madisonville Mes. 
senger, of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

CoaL TURNS THE CORNER IN A Bic Way 


The coal industry, which shared for sey. 
eral years the plight of agriculture as step. 
children in the American economy, is helq 
by experts to have entered a new era of rapid 
development and expansion. This will leag 
by 1970, to a 100 percent increase in output, 
the optimists say, which translated into top. 
nage will meant production of 800 million 
toms per year. 

This new era which is forecast for cog] 
had its first full year in 1955, with a gain 
of 73 million tons or 18.6 percent. The next 
few years are not expected to witness 4 
repetition of such a rapid- increase, but 
within the next 5 years the industry will 
reach a potential production level of 600 mij. 
lion tons, or an increase of 50 percent over 
1954. 

Predictions along this line, based on in. 
creased demands for energy throughout the 
world and increased production efficiency 
within the coal industry, are made by Joseph 
R. Forsythe, general manager of Keystone 
Coal Buyers Manual, a McGraw-Hill publica 
tion which is widely circulated in the in- 
dustry. 

Forsythe says the upswing for the coal 
industry, which turned the corner in the 
summer of 1954, also promises prosperity 
for coal’s allies—mining equipment manu- 
facturers, transportation industries, elec. 
tricity, steel, chemicals and finance. 

Eight major factors supporting the growth 
prospects of the coal industry cited by the 
McGraw-Hill man are: 

1. Coal’s largest consumer the electric 
utilities, now have under contract additional 
facilities on which a valid estimate of a 37 
percent increase in coal use can be made for 
the 1955-60 period. 

2. The aluminum industry, faced with 8 
possibility of expansion at a rate even higher, 
is turning to coal. 

3. Overseas export demand is now near an 
all-time high, with every likelihood that it 
will establish new tonnage records in the 
next few years. 

4. The competition of gas and oil has 
passed its peak. 

5. Coal’s top management is developing 
new techniques in mining, in transportation 
and in merchandising. 

6. The steel industry, dependent on high- 
quality coking coal, is finding it necessary 
to use coal in a new way. Anthracite coal 
will be used in pelletizing taconite, which will 
supply immense quantities of iron ore 0 
steel furnaces, and bituminous coal will be 
used to supply the electricity required. 

7. The chemical industry holds coal’s 
greatest growth potential. Development of 
low-temperature carbonization for both 
energy and byproducts for chemical use 
holds a potential of sizable tonnages. 

8. Experimentation with coal-burning g% 
turbines is now on the verge of success, and 
it is now a possibility that these will replace 
diesels for railroad use as fast as diesels 
replaced steamers. 
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on the pasis of all these things, it is cal- 

qd that to meet the challenge of the 
culate the coal industry will have to develop 
cine capacity over the next 15 years. 
potent call, of course, for investment of 
ao ng dollars in new properties and new 
billion’ and also will contribute to the 


ipment, Pein : 
ea lopment of communities in which the 


industry expands. 





Uiited States and Latin-American Reta- 
tions—Tributes to Dr. William Manger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a leiter 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News on January 16, signed by Persio C. 
Franco, former Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Dominican Republic in Washington, 
which is highly complimentary of the 
creat talents of Dr. William Manger, who 
has served at Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eal of the Organization of American 
States, together with a similar editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on January 19, also laudatory of Dr. 
Manger’s great contribution toward the 
betterment of United States and Latin 
American relations. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
|From the Washington Daily News of January 

16, 1956] 


Dr. WILLIAM MANGER URGED FOR OAS Post 


This is an open letter addressed to the 
governments of Latin America by a Latin 
American who has always tried humbly to 
serve the ends of justice. 

It would be in the best interest of the 
Organization of American States and an act 
of justice to Dr. William Manger to elevate 
him now to the position of Secretary General 
. OAS, as successor to the late Dr. Carlos 
avila, 

In the best interest of the OAS, because 
Dr. Manger is unquestionably the best 
qualified person in the world to discharge 
the duties of such high position. 

An act of justice to Dr. Manger, because he 
has devoted a lifetime to that organization, 
and because the opportunity to give an emi- 
lent reward for his contribution to Pan- 
Americanism will not present itself again 
while he is still of desirable age. 

Dr. Manger is, intellectually and spiritu- 
ally, 4 son of Dr. Leo S. Rowe, the man who 
42s made the greatest and noblest contribu- 
_ to the realization of the Pan American 
deal formulated by Bolivar and maintained 
by Lincoln, Roosevelt and others. 

The position of Secretary General of the 
OAS is so unique that the question of nation- 
ity should never be taken into considera- 
“on. The best qualified person—man or 
voman—should always be chosen to fill it. 
All Persons employed by the OAS, from the 
humblest to the highest, should be made to 
mn at all times that it is through merit— 
ps through merit alone—that anyone can 
~ ne to the top. The failure to elect Dr. 
set now for Secretary General would be 
demoralizing to all of them, 
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I know that all those presently working 
for the OAS are friends and admirers of Dr. 
Manger and give him their best cooperation 
in every way. That being so, they should 
sign a petition addressed to the council of the 
OAS signifying their desire that he now be 
appointed secretary general. It is their privi- 
lege and they should consider it their duty 
to do so. 

When Dr. Rowe passed away I addressed a 
letter to the editor of the New York Times, 
which was published December 16, 1946, in 
which I stated, among other things, the 
following: 

“He was an idealist, a model citizen of the 
Americas, a generous heart, a perfect friend. 
His cordiality, courtesy, spirit of service, 
modesty, imaginative perception and intel- 
lectual capacity and diligence evoked the ut- 
most admiration, * * * Each and every Latin 
American, from the most exalted to the hum- 
blest, who has had the good fortune to be in 
contact with him were made to feel that they 
were his fellow countrymen.” 

For the above reasons, all Latin Americans, 
including those that have been mentioned as 
probable candidates for the position, should 
favor Dr. Manger. He should be unanimously 
chosen by Latin America. 

PERSIO C. FRANCO, 


Former Chargé ad’Affaires of the 
Dominican Republic in Washing- 
ton, 


[From the New York Times of January 19, 
1956] 


SECRETARY OF THE OAS 


An admirable choice has been made for 
one of the most sensitive official posts in 
the Western Hemisphere. Ambassador José 
A. Mora of Uruguay has been elected Secre- 
tary General of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States to finish the unfilled term of the 
late Carlos Davila of Chile. Dr. Davila, in 
his turn, succeeded one of the outstanding 
statesmen of Latin America, Alberto Lleras 
Camargo of Colombia. 

It is well that the OAS keeps to such a 
high standard, as the position—regionally 
speaking—is the equivalent of Dag Hammar- 
skjold’s in the parent organization of the 
United Nations. Of all the regional organ- 
izations, the OAS is the most successful. 
No area in the world has such a fine record 
as ours in the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes and the Secretary General, as the ad- 
ministrative head, always plays a key role 
when trouble arises. 

As it happens, Dr. Mora was the chief ne- 
gotiator in the two most recent quarrels in 
Latin America and he performed so well that 
he became a natural choice to succeed Carlos 
Davila. The first of these occasions, and the 
more important, was the settlement of the 
dispute between Costa Rica and Nicaragua a 
year ago. Dr. Mora also handled successfully 
the nervous charges by Ecuador against Peru 
last September. 

It has always been thought necessary to 
appoint a Latin American to the post of 
Secretary General and there are sound rea- 
sons for doing so. However, this means that 
our own Dr. William Manger, who has served 
as Assistant Secretary General since 1947 and 
who has been with the organization since 
1915, could not take the top post for which 
he, also, is so eminently fitted. Dr. Manger 
is one of those selfless, devoted public ser- 
vants who is indispensable and fully appre- 
ciated by all his colleagues but who does not 
come before the public eye. It is thanks to 
Dr. Manger that Ambassador Mora picks up 
a smoothly functioning organization. 

Everyone can feel sure that the OAS has 
now chosen a man who will make a notable 
Secretary General, and our hearty congratu- 
lations are extended to Ambassador Mora. 
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Educational Benefits for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several weeks I have been working 
intensively on a bill which I consider 
most essential to the continued progress 
and security of our Nation. Today I was 
privileged to introduce it for the ap- 
proval of the Congress. It is entitled 
“A bill to extend the educational benefits 
of the veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952 to all veterans of the 
Armed Forces who have served therein 
since June 27, 1950.’”’ Because the pur- 
poses of this proposal can easily be hid- 
den behind such an austere title, I would 
like to explain them briefly. 

As you all know, Congress passed a 
bill during the closing days of World 
War II which was intended to show our 
11 million citizens under arms the Na- 
tion’s appreciation for their victory, and 
to lend them a helping hand as they 
returned to civilian life. That was the 
purpose of the “GI bill of rights,” as it 
was promptly dubbed, but as it turned 
out, the Nation could not have done itself 
a greater favor in its efforts to aid the 
veterans. Just as an example, the 
7,800,000 veterans who took advantage 
of the education and training program 
are now paying back the cost of that pro- 
gram, because their education has per- 
mitted them to attain an income level 
at which they are paying an extra billion 
dollars in Federal income taxes. These 
benefits were revived for the Korean vet, 
and then once again permitted to expire. 

For some time, as my constituents are 
aware, I have been concerned with sev- 
eral serious national problems. It is 
said that Russia has now surpassed us 
in the education and training of scien- 
tists and engineers, and that they are 
at the present time training over twice 
as Many engineers aS we are. Everyone 
knows that science and engineering is 
the key to Survival in this scientific 
world. 

Another problem is represented by our 
need to keep our guard up in this period 
of so-called peace. It is difficult to make 
the Armed Services attractive to our 
young men when we are technically at 
peace. Still a third problem lies in the 
fact that we have and probably will con- 
tinue to have a serious shortage of doc- 
tors in this couniry. A fourth problem 
exists in the need to aid and improve our 
educational system generally. The re- 
cent White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, and the constant efforts to bolster 
our colleges and universities are ample 
proof of that. Finally, as I indicated 
above, we have been a Nation that has 
always shown gratitude to its veterans, 

My purpose in introducing the above- 
described bill is to extend the education 
and training benefits of the GI bill to all 
veterans of the Armed Forces. Rarely 
does one enactment serve so many useful 
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purposes. It should certainly encourage 
enlistments in the Armed Forces, and at 
the same time encourage many who 
would otherwise not receive a higher 
education to acquire training in the 
sciences and engineering. As happened 
after World War II, many beneficiaries 
of the act will undoubtedly study medi- 
cine. The Nation’s colleges and univer- 
sities will receive a much needed helping 
hand, and the veteran will know that his 
gift of a period of service is not unap- 
preciated. ‘The overall benefit to the 
Nation will be incalculable. 

I have long been active in veterans 
affairs and have served on that com- 
mittee in the House. I can sincerely say 
that I never experienced greater satis- 
faction in presenting a bill concerning 
the veteran. 


A Letter to Peggy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
January 16, on page A319, is an address 
entitled “What’s Right With America,” 
by Boyd Campbell, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
The highlight of Mr. Campbell’s speech 
was a reply he gave to a farm housewife 
in Texas who had asked him for a letter 
to her daughter, to be placed in a scrap- 
book she was preparing. 

Because Mr. Campbell’s reply to Peggy 
was not a part of his prepared speech, 
the reply was omitted from my insertion 
in the Recorp. I have since secured a 
copy, and would now like to include it in 
the Recorp, prefaced by the original let- 
ter from Peggy’s mother: 

DEAR MR. CAMPBELL: I am a farm housewife, 
the mother of a 7-year-old daughter, Peggy. 

Since, in all probability, I will be unable to 
leave her anything much of this world’s 
goods upon my death, I am making her a 
scrapbook of Americana. 

Mr. Campbell, would it be possible for you 
to send Peggy a letter about what you think 
of America, so that I can place it in her 
book? 

If you can’t do this, could you send your 
autograph and one of your business cards, as 
I do want you, as a representative of Ameri- 
can business, to be in my little girl’s book. 

Thank you for your kindness, and may the 
Lord bless you. 

Sincerely, 


JACKSON, MIss., September 6, 1955. 
Miss PEGGy WILLIs, 
Forestburg, Ter. 

DEAR PEGGY: There are millions of people 
around the world who would give everything 
they have for that which cost you nothing— 
your American citizenship. 

That does not mean, Peggy, that the price- 
less freedom which is yours was not dearly 
bought. Many of those who came before you 
paid for it with their lives. 

, Lhe United States is the greatest Nation on 
earth. Its greatness, however, is not in the 
things you can see—not in its skyscrapers 
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and banks and assembly lines, nor in its ships 
and automobiles and airplanes. 

The greatness of America is in the things 
you cannot see—in human freedom, individ- 
ual dignity, and trust in God. These values 
comprise the deep-laid foundation of our 
Nation. Upon them the things you can see 
were built. 

America was a clean start in its economic, 
social, and political life. It was built into a 
great Nation by a free people for you, Peggy, 
and for all the girls and boys who will come 
aiter you. 

To you and to your generation, and to each 
succeeding generation, comes the high priv- 
ilege of defending our precious heritage. 

Sincerely, 
Boyp CAMPBELL. 


A Résumé of Schoolroom Progress, 


U.S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
entitled ““A Résumé of Schoolrcom Prog- 
ress, U. S. A.,” a traveling exhibition 
which started its tour of the United 
States on September 19, 1955, under the 
direction of Mr. Lee Howard, of Miami 
Beach, Fla. The statement was prepared 
by the participating organizations. 

The purpose of Schoolroom Progress 
is to encourage interest on the part of 
young Americans in teaching as a pro- 
fession, to pay tribute to the contribution 
of the American teacher, and to increase 
interest in our schools and school facili- 
ties. These are highly laudatory objec-~ 
tives and merit the enthusiastie support 
of educational and civic organizations on 
both the local and national level. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 

A RESUME OF SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS, U.S. A. 


Schoolroom Progress, U.S. A., is a traveling 
exhibition which started on its tour of the 
United States in Washington, D. C., on Sep- 
tember 19, 1955. 

It is cooperatively sponsored by the Henry 
Ford Museum and Greenfield Village of Dear- 
born, Mich., and the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, and is under the direction of Lee How- 
ard, of Miami Beach, Fla. 

It has three basic purposes—to encourage 
an ever-increasing interest on the part of 
young Americans in teaching as a profession, 
to pay tribute to the contribution of the 
American teacher, and to increase interest 
in our schools and school facilities. As such, 
it merits and has the cooperation and enthu- 
siastic support of educational and civic or- 
ganizations on both a local and national 
level. 

Schoolroom Progress, U. S. A., travels, and 
is exhibited, in its two railroad cars. In each 
exhibition city, these cars are exhibited 
either in the railroad station or at a conve- 
nient station siding—very much in the same 
manner as was the Freedom Train. 

It will visit approximately 40 major cities 
per year over a period of 3 to 5 years, and will 
spend each sunimer on exhibition at Green- 
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field Village in Dearborn, Mich. p 
summer hiatus, therefore, it wi] be yj 
by the additional hundreds of thousang 
persons who visit the village each summer ' 

The exhibit is contained in Special] : 
signed railroad cars containing both ane 
and air-conditioning facilities for the — 
fort of visitors. These cars were donates 1 
the exhibition by the Chesapeake & a 
Railway Co. i 

The exhibit graphically depicts the con 
trast of the American schoolrooms of yester 
year with those of today. It exhibits rata 
tier log-cabin schoolhouse, a replica of t,, 
McGuffey-type school of the early 1800’. 
This schoolroom contains an open fireplace 
whaleoil lamps, split-log benches, a birch rod 
switch, slates, quill pens, McGuffey readers 
and many other wonderful, authentic ari, 
facts from the collections of the Henry For 
Museum and Greenfield Village. 

Similarly exhibited are American Tural ang 
city classrooms of the 1880's with its Kero. 
sene lamps and wood-burning stoves and 
other historic equipment of the classroom o 
19th century. Exhibits of early Americs 
books, writing implements and other schoo 
equipment made or used by famous Ameri. 
cans are also exhibited in the old section g 
Schoolroom Progress, U. S. A. This yester. 
year section of Schoolroom Progress, U.§, 4 
is truly a historical museum on wheels, 

Then, in sharp contrast, Schoolroom Pros. 
ress U. S. A. exhibits five schoolrooms of te 
day. The most modern of classroom arch). 
tecture, equipment, and audiovisual devices 
are exhibited along with architect's dray. 
ings and photographs of outstanding exam. 
ples of today’s school buildings and class. 
rooms. These classrooms consist of the fo}. 
lowing types: Kindergarten, elementary, 
home economics, industrial arts, and office 
practice. These rooms have been designed 
by five architects who were award winners 
in the American Institute of Architects 
honor awards program. Also exhibited are 
prize-winning entries in the school division 
of the American Institute of Architects’ 
honor awards competition. 

Thus the exhibition portrays the great 
progress in American educational facilities 
and will, we sincerely hope, stimulate inter- 
est and activity in our schools. 

Since it is felt that adequate school facil- 
ities are great assets in attracting young peo 
ple to the profession of teaching, we feel this 
exhibition serves that purpose. Further, it 
is hoped that Schoolroom Progress U. §. A. 
will serve as a “peg’’ upon which educational 
campaigns of newspapers, radio, and TV sta 
tions may be hung, bringing their influence 
to the side of the American school. 

Schoolroom Progress U. S. A. does not at- 
tempt to say, “This is what your schol 
should be like.” It merely contrasts the 
educational limitations and hardships of 
years gone by with the wonderful school 
facilities which exist—are available—and ar 
in use in American schoolrooms today. 

The Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village, authorities in historic Americana, 
are sponsoring the old section of the exhi- 
bition. The research, reproduction, and artl- 
facts of the old American schoolrooms are 
provided by this famous institution. 

The modern section of Schoolrocm Progress 
U. S. A. is sponsored by the Encyclopedia 
Americana. The outstanding research facil- 
ities of this great educational organization 
have been lent to finding the most effectual 
and advanced classrooms and school equip- 
ment extant and which are already in prace 
tical use. 

Schoolroom Progress U. S. A. é 
panied by its own curator from the Hel 
Ford Museum. He is Robert Johnson, fol- 
merly community relations director of the 
Indianapolis public schools. Its executive di- 
rector is Lee Howard, of Miami Beach, Fla 

In each exhibition city, Schoolroom Pro- 
gress, U.S. A., is locally sponsored as a pubiit 
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rominent local organization. 
sce nsoring organizations are usually 

‘lity companies, banks, chambers of com- 
a and/or outstanding newspapers. 
"2 each exhibition city, prior to opening 
schoolroom Progress, U. S. A., to the general 

ublic, the Jccal sponsor holds a press pre- 
pur actually, press preview” is a mis- 
at since, in addition to representatives 
aa radio, and TV, invitations are issued 

: tas following groups: All educational au- 
thorities, teachers, boards» of education, 

arent and teacher associations, and other 
jucational organizations, and civic, busi- 
ness, industrial and political leaders, et 
cetera. In other words, every effort is made 
to attract the attendance of persons of 
jeadership in each exhibition city, as well as 
from all surrounding communities. Con- 
sequently, although Schoolroom Progress, 
J. S. A. is expected to visit approximately 
40 cities annually, it is believed that the 
“leader public” of some 200 cities or more 
will visit the exhibition each year. 

Then, following the preview and its cere- 
monies, Schoolroom Progress, U. S. A., is 
viewed by students and the general public 
during an average visit of 5 days in each 
exhibition city. In the case of students, 
arrangements are made wherever possible to 
have them attend the exhibition en classe, 
accompanied by their teachers as scheduled 
field trips. 

Persons visiting Schoolroom Progress, 
U.S. A, are given a 32-page booklet. This 
literature provides a detailed description of 
the exhibition—its contents and its pur- 


It also credits those industrial 
organizations whose products (school furni- 
ture, equipment, instructional material, 


etc.) are seen in the modern schoolroom sec- 
tion of the exhibit. On this point, it should 
be explained that some outstanding indus- 
trial organizations, whose products are 
utilized in modern schools and classrooms, 
have been invited to participate in School- 
room Progress, U. S. A. 

The introduction to the 32-page booklet 
is written by Dr. S. M. Brownell, United 
States Commissioner of Education. Dr. 
Brownell’s statement pays tribute to the 
modern American teacher. This statement 
isalso displayed on the exhibition train. 

The National School Public Relations 
Association, a department of the National 
Education Association, has provided a 
“suggestion sheet” containing thoughts per- 
taining to the local use of the exhibition to 
highlight and aid the activities of local 
educational groups. This material is dis- 
tributed by the local sponsor to local edu- 
cational groups in advance of the arrival of 
the exhibition. 

Previous experience indicates that School- 
toom Progress, U. S. A., will probably have an 
attendance of close to one million persons 
per year. Between one and one and one-half 
million booklets will be distributed annually. 
Publicity will be released through all media. 
Many local radio and TV stations will cover 
the exhibition as public service programs, 
utilizing direct remotes or by tape and films 
for later playback. 

We sincerely believe Schoolroom Progress, 
U.S. A., will represent a major contribution 
to educational thinking. 





NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS PaRTICI- 
PATING IN SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS, U.S. A. 


American Seating Co.; Carrier Corp.; Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc.; Crane Co.; Curtis Light- 
ing, Inc.; Day-Brite Lighting, Inc.; De Walt, 
Inc; A. B. Dick Co., Inc.; Eastman Kodak 
Co.; Electric Auto-Lite Co.; Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co.; General Electric Co. 
(lamp division); General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Co.; Ludman Corp.; The Miller Co.; Mon- 
toe Calculating Machine Co.; New York Sili- 
cate Book Slate Co., Inc.; Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp.; Philco Corp.; Pittsburgh 
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Corning Corp.; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Corp.; 
Radio Corporation of America; Remington 
Rand; Silvray Lighting, Inc.; Singer Sewing 
Machine Co.; United States Plywood Corp.; 
Wakefield Brass Co.; Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Co. 





Policies of Secretary of the Interior 
McKay Relating to Conservation of 
Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the West’s great editors, Mr. Robert 
W. Ruhl, of the Medford, Oreg., Mail- 
Tribune, has written a most cogent edi- 
torial about the policies of Secretary of 
the Interior McKay, which are so inimi- 
cal to the conservation of our natural 
resources. Mr. Ruhl is a former winner 
of the Pulitzer prize for excellence and 
achievement in editorial writing. His 
trenchant comments in the Mail-Tribune 
of January 17, 1956, emphasize that per- 
sonal attacks are not being directed at 
Secretary McKay but, rather, at a pro- 
gram of abandonment and surrender 
which threatens the heritage of the 
American people. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
an editorial under the title of “It’s His 
Policies, Not McKay,” from the Medford 
Mail-Tribune of January 17, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 


as follows: 
Ir’s His PouicrEs, NoT McKay 


It is somewhat disappointing to find some 
of our favorite newspapers in Oregon joining 
the GOP press at the wailing wall over the 
alleged abuse suffered by Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay. 

They don’t dare attack the popular Presi- 
dent, so they pick on poor little “Doug.” 
“Doug,” who is new in Washington, didn’t 
realize what a hot spot he was getting into 
when he accepted the Interior job. In fact 
he shouid be getting bouquets instead of 
brickbats, for he is as honest as the day is 
long, and doing his best to serve the best in- 
terests of the administration, etc., etc. 

That is the general line of the defenders 
of the Interior Department. 

We have heard no one question Secretary 
McKay's basic honesty. 

Nor in previous administration did we hear 
of anyone on the other side of the political 
fence, question the honesty of two of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Cabinet members, Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes or Secretary of 
State Acheson. 

But there were plenty of brickbats thrown 
at both of these controversial figures in the 
Jast Democratic administration, and the 
same were not heaved at the Democratic 
President. 

This has been true ever since the Harding 
administration and the reign of Secretary of 
the Interior Fall, and will undoubtedly be 
true again—and again. For that is the only 
sensible procedure—the blame rests—if there 
is blame—not with the man who appointed 
the officials, but with the officials themselves, 
guilty of the misdeeds. 

So these complaints about “picking on 
Secretary McKay,” instead of President 
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Eisenhower, rather than arousing sympa- 
thy for Oregon's former governor are likely 
to do the reverse. 

As before remarked, it is not Douglas Mc- 
Kay’s integrity that is at issue. In fact as 
far as this department is concerned we be- 
lieve the man is entirely honest and sincere, 
Just as we believe his ideas about democracy, 
conservation, and public power are honest 
but entirely wrong. 

We doubt if there is anyone in the present 
administration who believes more thorough- 
ly in Secretary Wilson’s dictum and its im- 
plications that what is good for General 
Motors is best for the people of the coun- 
try, than Douglas McKay—unless it be the 
Secretary of Defense himself. 

That is a matter of fact, the basic, and 
extremely practical philosophy of accepted 
GOP doctrine. 

And thousands—in fact millions—of good 
law-abiding American citizens believe it. 

So giving tidelands oil to a few States 
end a few large oil companies instead of to 
the people of the country as a whole, as the 
Supreme Court directed, was “‘good politics 
because it was good business.” Handing 
over the power at Hells Canyon to the Idaho 
Power Co. instead of the Government for 
the benefit of the people was similarly good 
business. Secretary McKay’s most recent 
“give away” opening of wild-life refuges to 
mining prospectors and oil company repre- 
sentatives, as well as 252 game refuges is also 
good business—why consider the dumb ani- 
mals or nature conservation when a few 
smart operators could make more millions 
out of the natural resources formerly pro- 
tected and conserved for future generations. 

The only fiy in the ointment, as far as Sec- 
retary McKay is concerned—and the Repub- 
lican Party for that matter—is that there are 
more millions of entirely honest and law- 
abiding citizens who do not believe making 
money is everything; who do believe that the 
public welfare should be considered before 
private profit, and who not only believe in 
the conservation policies of Theodore Roose- 
velt and Gifford Pinchot but are willing 
when the issue arises, to fight for them. 

In short, the critics of Secretary McKay 
have no personal grudge against the “little 
Secretary of the Interior,” no desire to “pick” 
on him, impugn his motives, or question the 
purity of his character—they just don’t like 
his policies. They don’t like what he has 
done since he became head of the important 
Department of the Interior, and what he 
promises to do before he gets out. 


It is no defense to call this playing poli- 
tics—unless all efforts by individuals to 
secure a government in whose policies they 
believe, instead of one in which they don't 
believe, is playing politics. 

We don’t believe even Secretaries McKay 
and Wilson would upbold that doctrine. 





Decrease of Family-Size Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I know 
of no person in Texas who has given 
more serious thought to the plight of 
family-size farmers than has Mr. Wal- 
ter Malec, publisher of the Hallettsville 
Tribune and other south Texas weekly 
newspapers. 

Mr. Malec was among the first persons 
to interest me in the seriousness of this 
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problem, and the need for Congress to 
take more of the human and social ele- 
ments into consideration while trying 
to improve our farm program. The San 
Antonio Express of January 17 contains 
an article entitled, “Size of Farms In- 
creasing as Farm Population Drops,” in 
which Mr. Malec’s picture is carried as 
that of an authority on this problem, 
e2d in which he is quoted by the writer, 
Mr. R. G. Jordan. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the San Antonio Express 
be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

SrzE oF FARMS INCREASING AS FARM 
POPULATION DROPS 


(By R. G., Jordan, agriculture editor) 


Farms are getting fewer, the average size 
of the farm in Texas is increasing while the 
number of people residing on farms con- 
tinues to decline. 

These facts are borne out by the 1954 Fed- 
eral farm census. It follows a trend which 
has been underway for the past several years. 

For instance, in 1950 the number of farms 
in the State was 331,567; in 1954 it totaled 
292,946. But during this period the average 
size of the farm increased by almost 60 
acres—from 438.5 in 1950 to 498.3 in 1954. 

The number of farmers residing on the 
farms operated in 1950 was 292,296; in 1954 
it had declined to 251,253. 

Another factor which points to the trend 
away from the farms is that the census re- 
port showed 103,477 farm operators in the 
State in 1949 who had income exceeding 
the value of agricultural products sold. By 
1954 that number had increased to 112,139. 
In 1949 a total of 134,682 operators were 
working full time away from their farms 
while in 1954 the number had risen to 
142,948. 

For the past few years economists have 
cited that some 13 to 14 percent of the pop- 
ulation is now feeding and clothing the re- 
maining 86 to 87 percent. The ratio now 
may be down even somewhat more. 

But let’s take a look at some of the in- 
dividual counties in south Texas where the 
farming population has shown a steady de- 
cline in the past two or more decades, 

Walter Malec, publisher of the Halletts- 
ville Tribune, claims that his county (La- 
vaca) has lost some 1,000 farmers since 1940 
and that adjoining Gonzales County has lost 
fully 1,300 farmers. 

“I would guess that since 1940 Texas has 
lost at least half of its small farmers,”’ said 
Malec. “These losses which have occurred in 
this county are true in almost every county 
in the State,” he added. 

In Lavaca County, census figures show 3,- 
398 farms in 1950 and 3,294 in 1954. The 
average size of farms had gained from 159 
acres in 1950 to 171 in 1954. 

The number of farm operators who did 
not reside on farms jumped from 128 in 1950 
to 231 in 1954, and the number of those 
who were totally working off their farms 
increased from 618 in 1949 to 1,042 in 1954. 

Uvalde County is another example of 
where the number of farms is declining and 
the average size of the farm is increasing. 
In that county 690 farms were listed in 1950 
and 641 in 1954. The average size of a farm 
in that county was 1,878.9 acres in 1950 and 
jumped to 2,307.5 acres in 1954. 

Another example is Bexar County where 
the number of farms declined from 3,132 in 
1950 to 2,772 in 1954 with the average size of 
the farm set at 203.5 acres in 1950 and 192.5 
in 1954. A total of 2,871 operators resided 
on the farms operated in 1950 but declined 
to 2,500 in 1954, 
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The figures which are cited from these 
few counties give an indication of the trend 
of people away from the farms as they seek 
more gainful employment in other lines of 
endeavor, and the trend toward larger farm- 
ing units in many of the counties. 

As Malec cited in an editorial in his pa- 
per some time ago: “The more people we 
have owning their farms, the safer all of 
us are. These fundamental facts are large- 
ly ignored. Yet there is no escape from 
them. And it’s not only farmers, but all of 
us.” 


The Farm Situation—Broadcast by the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associ- 
ation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Daily 
Radio Round-Up of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, of St. Paul, 
Minn., for January 19, 1956. The broad- 
cast deals with the farm situation. : 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

TuHurspaAyY, January 19, 1956. 

In Washington, this week, the seed from 
which the 1956 farm program will sprout is 
being planted. And, as the biblical quota- 
tion says, “As ye sow, so shall ye reap.” But, 
before a harvest can come, a lot of ground 
must be cultivated, the plants tended and 
watched over, and a good deal of machinery 
tinkered with and repaired. 


The seed for this new farm program is 
the testimony being given by farm leaders, 
farm-State legislators and Government of- 
ficials before the farm committee of the 
United States Senate. Is it good seed? Well, 
some is, and some isn’t. Farmers know that 
when they want a big, bumper crop, they 
must plant the best seed they can get their 
hands on. Some of the people testifying this 
week don’t want a big, bumper-farm pro- 
gram, and they’re planting second-rate seed. 

But, Farmers Union and GTA want the 
biggest and best farm program it is possible 
to get, and they're planting top-quality seed. 
Jim Patton, for example, testified yesterday. 
He’s president of the National Farmers 
Union. Other farm organizations, of course, 
have had their say—the Grange, the Farm 
Bureau, milk producers, cattlemen’s groups. 
Some good points were made, and also, un- 
fortunately, some “bad ones. 


But, tomorrow, GTA’s M. W. Thatcher 
takes the stand. He left yesterday for 
Washington. He carried with him a care- 
fully thought-out statement on what should 
be included in this new farm program. 
Long in the preparation, Thatcher’s state- 
ment draws on the experience of more than 
30 years of working at the grassroots with 
the thousands of dirt farmers who own and 
control GTA. 

Yet, no seed grows well unless it is in 
the right soil, well plowed and worked. The 
Congress itself is the soil that will grow 
this new farm program seed. For 2 years now, 
members of the House and Senate farm com- 
mittees have worked through the farm areas 
of the Nation. They’ve talked to the farm- 
ers themselves, getting at the true needs of 
the people who farm for a living. And, in the 
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GTA Family Farm Survey, they at last 
the facts and figures that document 
culture’s economic crisis. Now it is 
the Congressmen—men like Hump 
MARSHALL, Hope, ELLENDER, and all the 
others—to separate the wheat from the ch: : 
and come up with a farm program that wil 
do the job. 

So, the soil is well prepared, and the seed 
is being planted. Will it grow and Produce 
as bountiful a farm program harvest as farm. 
ers have produced bountiful harvests of f 
and fiber for the Nation? Time will telj, 

Tomorrow, on this program, we'll tel} you 
about M. W. Thatcher's testimony before the 
Senate farm committee in Washington 
He'll be appearing before that group as We 
go on the air here. Listen in—you'll be jp. 
terested in what he has to say. It fg the 
voice of the farmer, heard in Washington 
through GTA, the co-op way. 
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Address of Gen. Robert E. Wood, Befor 
Corps of Cadets at the Citadel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orD, I include the following address be- 
fore the corps of cadets at the Citadel, 
January 14, 1956, by Gen. Robert E£, 
Wood, president, Sears Roebuck & Co.: 

I am pleased to have the honor of address. 
ing the staff and faculty, the corps of cadets, 
and veteran students of the Citadel. Your 
institution, founded in 1842, has had a long 
and honorable history. West Point, V. M.I, 
and the Citadel have stood for many years 
in the front rank of military schools. The 
Citadel furnished 193 officers out of 224 
graduates to the armies of the Confederacy. 
It furnished 6,000 men to the United States 
Army in World War II, of which 2,200 were 
officers. Three hundred and fifty-two of its 
sons have given their lives for their country 
on the fields of battle. 

Beside my interest in your institution and 
its history, I have a very personal interest. 
One of my best friends was a Charleston 
boy—Edmund Rhett. I have known your 
president, General Clark, since his boyhood. 
I served with his father in the Philippine 
Insurrection, and members of his family have 
been neighbors and friends of mine for 
many years. I have rejoiced at his success 
as a soldier, a citizen, and a patriot. He de- 
served this success because he had courage, 
ability, and character. 

Perhaps I can talk to you understandingly 
because, like you, I had a similar course of 
military training and discipline that you are 
now undergoing. Like many of you who may 
choose the military profession permanently 
as a career, I served 19 years after my 
graduation from West Point in our Army. 
But 80 percent of your graduates will even 
tually enter civil life after their graduation. 
I have been in civil life for 35 years— 
as vice president, president, and chairman 
of a large corporation (Sears, Roebuck & Co.). 
I have seen both sides of the picture, mill- 
tary and civilian—the Army and _ business 
life. 

During my period as cadet at the Military 
Academy, Dr. Elliott, then president of Har- 
vard University, introduced at Harvard the 
elective system, which was to revolutionize 
university education. This system has had 
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pact on our higher centers of edu- 
co my mind, it was a bad impact; 
as a matter of fact, the system was modified 
jater from the very wide elective system to 
, uch more restricted one. 

' it seems to me that our educational sys- 
em at West Point, which I assume is similar 
many ways to yours, is the very best. 
with the military training as a background, 
it prepares students for life far better than 
the average college or university. Our Na- 
on needs discipline, devotion to duty and 
sountry as we never did before. 

‘ while I hope that many of you may enter 
the armed services as Officers of the United 
céates, the fact remains that the majority 
of you will enter civil life, either in the pro- 
fessions or in business life. Business may be 
roughly defined as the process by which the 
men and women of a country earn a living. 
the standard of living of a country is largely 
determined by the honesty and integrity of 
its government, the ability of its business 
managers, the intelligence and industry of 
its working people, the charater of the ma- 
chines, tools, and equipment developed. 

The United States has the finest industrial 
plant in the world. It has the finest ma- 
chines, tools, and equipment in the world, 
the ablest business management, the most 
intelligent labor force. There is no other 
nation in the world (with the exception of 
Germany) that really understands mass pro- 
duction, and it was the productivity of the 
United States that was the largest factor of 
our victory in World War II. It was only 
the policy of the U. N., aided and abetted by 
our State Department, that prevented us 
frm winning a complete victory in Korea. 

To cover the whole field of business ad- 
ministration in a single speech or article 
would take too much of my time and yours. 
Iwill only touch on the high spots. As head 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., for many years I 
had a wonderful opportunity of watching 
the economic panorama of the United 
States—for that matter, of the whole West- 
em Hemisphere. We had stores in every sec- 
tion of the United States. Dealing as we did 
in every commodity except food and auto- 
mobiles, we had contacts with 9,000 manu- 
facturers, of every industry, located in every 
part of the country. 

The most important changes I have seen 
in the past 30 years have been: 

1, The increase in population. 

2. The decentralization of manufacturing. 
3. The decentralization of distribution to 
the larger cities. 

4. The change in distribution of income. 
5. The change in management's attitudes. 


I. INCREASE IN POPULATION 


The most important crop in the United 
States is the baby crop. In 1932 there were 
2,200,000 babies here in the United States. 
In 1955, over 4 million. The average increase 
in population in the United States in the 
decade 1930-40 was 800,000 per year. Since 
1950 it has averaged 2,500,000 people per 
year. At the present rate of increase we will 
have a population of 200 million by 1970. 
Now, this increase makes for good business 
in that, to keep up with this expanding pop- 
wation, there is increasing consumption of 
goods, and facilities have to be constantly 
expanding, with a resultant tremendous cap- 
ital investment. There is, however, another 
side of thre picture: Unless our increased pro- 
ductivity keeps pace with the increased pop- 
ulation, our standard of living will decline. 
So far we have been able to increase our pro- 
duction more than our increase in people. 
It Temains to be seen whether we can Keep 
tis up, ; 

II. DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


Up to World War I the Northeast and Mid- 
dle Atlantic States were the great workshops 
of our Nation, and the products of their 
manufacturers were distributed nationally. 
Beginning in World War I the textile indus- 
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try began its migration to the South, fol- 
lowed by many other industries. In the past 
30 years more and more a regional pattern 
has developed; and each great region—the 
Middle West, the Southeast, the Southwest, 
and the Pacific coast—are developing and in- 
creasing their manufacturing to the point 
where they can supply the needs of their own 


people. 
III. DECENTRALIZATION OF DISTRIBUTION IN THE 
LARGER CITES 


Beginning about 10 years ago, the move- 
ment in all the great cities, as well as many 
of the smaller cities, began in the migration 
of large portions of the population to the 
suburbs and the outer periphery of the city. 
Thousands of small ranchhouses are spring- 
ing up in every section of the country, trans- 
ferring the city flat dweller to the country or 
suburban home dweller. This movement has 
caused a profound change in distribution. 
Stores are following their customers to the 
suburbs, as well as manufacturers, and even 
office buildings. The primary causes of the 
migration were the automobile, the increas- 
ing congestion in the shopping districts and 
business districts of all cities, the higher 
wages, increased purchasing power, and in- 
creased mobility of the worker, wage and 
salaried, 

Iv. CHANGE IN DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


I have not always been in accord with our 
tax laws—income taxes and inheritance 
taxes. However, they have had a marked 
effect on the distribution of income. The 
poor and the middle classes have a far larger 
share, and the rich a small share, of the na- 
tional income. Up to a certain point this is 
all to the good, but beyond that point it will 
have a harmful effect. 

Vv. CHANGE IN MANAGEMENT ATTITUDE 


Thirty years ago, corporate management 
was stupid and reactionary. The heads of 
corporations, as a result, did not have the 
proper perspective. But there has been a 
great change in management itself, the char- 
acter of their thinking, and their attitude 
to their empioyees and to the communities 
in which their plants are located. The shoe 
is on the other foot, for I have seen in the 
past few years the union leaders make the 
same mistakes, show the same arrogance and 
disregard of the rights of others as did the 
corporate managers of the country in the 
1920's. 

These factors mentioned are causing pro- 
found changes in our national life. While the 
population of the United States is increas- 
ing rapidly, there is a marked disparity in 
the rate of growth. The areas of great 
growth are the gulf coast and the Pacific 
coast—the area starting from Brownsville 
to Houston, Beaumont, Port Arthur, Mobile, 
Pensacola, and Tampa. eginning in 1964, 
California and Texas will furnish as many 
delegates to the conventions of the two par- 
ties as New York and Pennsylvania. It is 
certain that, within the next 25 years, politi- 
cal, financial, and economic power will pass 
from the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States to the Middle West, the Southwest, 
and the Pacific coast. 

No man can foretell the future. If we 
have no basic change in government, if our 
system of free enterprise is allowed to func- 
tion, if we have no major war, if through the 
discoveries of science, capital, and labor, we 
are able to apply these discoveries, and 
thereby further American war productivity, 
and our standard of living, the economic 
future for the next 10 years looks good. 
But there are many ifs, s0 we cannot be 
too sure of our future. As a matter of fact 
the whole modern cult of security is founded 
on false premises. There is no real security 
except in ourselves, our individual character, 
our intelligence to work, and our devotion 
to our country. That does not mean that 
we should not do our best to protect our 
population against old age and sickness. 
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I hope you have not been bored by these 
generalities. Though it is well for you to 
understand the changes that are occurring 
in this country of yours, I realize that you 
are probably more interested in your chances 
in the world of business and the professions, 
after your graduation. 

To begin with, it is more important for 
the young man to pick the right employer 
than it is for the employer to pick the young 
man. If you enter business with an em- 
ployer whose business is static, or poorly 
managed, in a static locality, you have very 
little chance of advancement, no matter how 
hard you may work and what ability you 
may exercise. If our rate of economic prog- 
ress continues, you can pick and choose, 
which, of course, is not possible in a time 
of economic depression. 

In the generation after the Civil War, 
when the South was in a period of economic 
depression, a large number of the brightest 
and best -brains of the South went to the 
great northern cities, while other thousands 
of the finest and most adventurous of the 
southern young crossed the Mississippi 
River and built up the great Southwest, in- 
cluding the great State of Texas. Today with 
the industrial renaissance of the South, 
there are and will be great opportunities in 
the South itself. Its tmmense natural re- 
sources are realized; it is entering a period 
of great growth in every field. 

I am a believer in the eternal verities, 
faith in a divine power, religious faith, the 
maxim of duty, honor, country, which I am 
sure is taught here, as well as at West Point— 
the emphasis on character and discipline 
which you get here—I have been out of sym- 
pathy with what I consider as the false lib- 
eralism of the past 20 years, of the shallow- 
ness of much of modern thinking, the shal- 
lowness and mediocrity of so many of our 
so-called radio announcers, literary perform- 
ers, columnists, who distort and slant the 
news of the day. But I believe in your gen- 
eration. I believe that thinking wiil change, 
that we will get back to the eternal verities 
and that we will have a better country and 
better world. 

I conclude by congratulating you on your 
alma mater, on the training you get here, 
on the fact that you have a great leader in 
Mark Clark, and that this institution is 
bound to grow and progress and to continue 
to be a source of pride to the State of South 
Carolina and its citizens. 





For 50 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimeus consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “For 50 Years,” by Dr. George 
S. Reuter, Jr., head, department of edu- 
cation, Arkansas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, College Heights, Ark. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

For 50 YEARS 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., Arkansas 
A. & M. College) 

The writer recently returned from the 25th 
biennial council and 50th anniversary cele- 
bration of Phi Delta Kappa, an honorary 


professional education fraternity, where he 
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served as the delegate of Beta Pi Field Chap- 
ter. The meeting was held on the campus 
of Indiana University at Bloomington. 

Pi Kappa Mu was first founded at Indiana 
University. Dr. John Andrew Bergstrom, of 
the department of education of that institu- 
tion, was one of the founders. The date of 
this organization is recorded as January 24, 
1906. Eight students joined at that time, 
and Joseph A. Williams, one of this number, 
was present at the recent meeting. 

At Columbia University on April 6, 1908, 
four students met to organize Phi Delta 
Kappa. The organization was completed on 
May 13, 1908, with six members. Robert W. 
Selvidge, of Missouri, was one of the six. 

On February 23, 1909, a third independent 
organization developed at the University of 
Missouri. It was called Nu Rho Beta. 

There were other groups, too. Dr. E. L. 
Hendricks was the’ first secretary-treasurer 
of the chapter at the University of Chicago. 
He later became president of Central Mis- 
souri State College, and is buried at Sunset 
Hill, Warrensburg, Mo. 

The present fraternity was a result of the 
bringing together of these earlier ones. This 
was accomplished at the Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., at a meeting which started 
on March 1, 1910. Dr. Hendricks was again 
present. The new name became Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

Some prominent Missouri leaders through 
the years other than Dr. Hendricks and Dr. 
Selvidge were Dr. C. H. McClure, Dr. Earl A. 
Collins, and Dr. W. W. Carpenter. 

The first three campus chapters were and 
are: Alpha, at Indiana University; Beta, at 
Columbia University; and Gamma, at the 
University of Missouri. 
the latter chapter. 

The first three field chapters were and 
are: Alpha, at San Francisco, Calif.; Beta, at 
St. Louis, Mo.; and Gamma, at Topeka, Kans. 

There have been several headquarters. The 
one at Homewood, IIl., will be remembered 
by many; some will remember the one at 
Cleveland, Ohio, but the writer likes to think 
of the one at 63d and Woodlawn, Chicago, 
because he did business with that bank when 
he resided in Chicago from 1946 to 1948. 
The fraternity office was upstairs in that 
building until 1938. The new building, the 
first owned by the fraternity, was dedicated 
at Bloomington, Ind., Eighth Street and 
Union Avenue, on December 31, 1955. 


Dr. Paul M. Cook will soon retire as execu- 
tive secretary. He was honored for 30 years 
of service. The officers during the meeting 
were: Dr. Emery Stoops, president; Dr. M. L. 
Cushman, first vice president; Dr. J. Roy 
Leevy, second vice president; Dr. John C. 
Whinnery, recording secretary; and Dr. May- 
nard Bemis, comptroiler. Logan Anderson is 
the editor of the Phi Delta Kappan and John 
R. Jones is the business manager. 


Several commisisons have attracted favor- 
able attention. Among these are: Free Pub- 
lic Education, The Study of Integration in 
the Public Schools, The Selective Recruit- 
ment of Teachers, Research, and Interna- 
tional Education. The second listed com- 
mission has changed a part of its name, with 
council approval, from the word “integra- 
tion” to “desegression,” which probably was 
an error. Seldom is progress aided by step- 
ping backward. 

This council made the forward step of 
including area coordinators in future coun- 
cils. Also, the writer served on the subcom- 
mittee that recommended the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor as the 1957 meeting, 
which was wise. As to finance, the steps 
taken are doubtful. Those of us who prefer 
avoiding deficit spending were unable to 
raise dues even though more than a majority 
voted with us. Deficit spending is wise only 
in an emergency, but has developed as a 
trend of the times. 


Dr. Carter V. Good, of the University of 
Cincinnati, was present to report on his re- 


The writer joined 
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vised Dictionary of Education, which will 
be published in late 1956 or early 1957. Not 
only did the original dictionary make money 
for Phi Delta Kappa, but it was received 
by the public very nicely. 

Several fine addresses were delivered. Dr. 
Wendell W. Wright, dean of School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, gave a fine one 
termed “Welcome.” Dr. Paul M. Cook’s ad- 
dress, The State of the Fraternity, was also 
fine. 

Dr. Herman B. Wells, president of Indiana 
University, spoke on the subject, The Unique- 
ness of American Education, and he noted: 
“As we look to the next 15 years I know of 
no reason why we shall not accomplish again 
in our State what we have achieved in the 
past 15 years and twice in the past 35 years. 
Why can we not double again if we must? 
I am not dismayed by the Statistics that 
attempt to prove that we cannot build the 
classrooms, cannot find the teachers, and 
cannot pay for the necessary expansion. I 
have faith in the vitality and energy and 
resourcefulness of our people. Our past ex- 
perience disproves the charts.” 

Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, United States 
Commissioner of Education, spoke on the 
subject: Fifty Years of Progress in Educa- 
tion and a Look Ahead, and he said: “The 
Nation’s colleges and universities are spend- 
ing $350 million on research in the sciences, 
and that if every dollar spent on educational 
research could be traced down and added to 
this, it would only change the last digit of 
that 350 figure. 

“What I am saying, in short, is that we are 
not doing nearly enough in the field of edu- 
cation to insure that we will solve our im- 
mediately pressing problems, let alone be 
prepared for future developments.” 

Phillip Lovejoy, former executive head of 
Rotary, gave the dedication address, which 
was wonderful. He said: “The historian 
will obServe that America was founded by a 
group that wanted to get away from oppres- 
sions, that wanted to establish a country 
where the worth of each individual would 
always be in the ascendancy and where he 
could develop in accordance with his indi- 
vidual ability. There were to be no barriers 
to his advancement if he were willing to 
work. He would be enabled to go as far as 
his individual ability would permit. From 
the earliest times when man began to think 
for himself, there has been a wide conSensus 
that the basis of true civilization is the be- 
lief in human dignity and the intrinsic God- 
given value of every human person. The 
United States of America was created out of 
that faith in liberty and the integrity of the 
individual. Our ancestors in the United 
States knew that each individual must be 
educated to take his rightful place. He 
must have knowledge of affairs past and 
present and he must see the place of the 
individual in the total picture in an unedu- 
cated democracy is self-destructive. Thus 
from the earliest times in America, educa- 
tion and the means thereof were to be for- 
ever encouraged.” 

Dr. Russell J. Humbert, president, De 
Pauw University, gave the final address, 
which was Sunday morning, January 1, 1956. 
He stated: “Great advances have been made 
in our lifetime in the understanding of the 
human mind, yet we stand at the edge of 
mystery in the age of the mental. It can 
be said that the mind has come of age in our 
generation. The wise providence of God has 
timed this well, for when man is surrounded 
by his own creations, he is forced to Sharpen 
his God-given mind to guide his creative 
ability. It is important that we feel the tug 
of the eternal as we stand at the edge of 
mystery in the area of the mind. Man by 
himself can become arrogant, deceitful, and 
destructive. We need the nudge of the 
divine to become moral constructive agents.” 

Many additional comments could be made 
about such things as the fine way Indiana 
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University treated the delegates, or the ni 

way ex-President Douglas G. Graffin of on 
York presided at the recognition banguer 
The writer left feeling the meeting wa, , 
great experience in his life. : 


While in this section of the Uinteg States 
the writer witnessed additional fine thing 
Some few will be mentioned. There was the 
service at Bellevue Baptist Church in Mem. 
phis, Tenn. 

The visit to the George Rogers Clark state 
Memorial at Vincennes, Ind. Hirons ang 
Mellor of New York were the architects 
and Bennet, Parsons and Frost of Chicago 
did the landscaping. The murals wer 
painted by Ezra Winter, and Herman A. Mac. 
Neil was sculptor of the bronze statue, Pres. 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt dedicated the 
memorial on June 14, 1936, after it was 
erected at a cost of $2,500,000. The memo. 
rial is open daily to the public without 
charge. Clark did so much yet he lived g 
life without the “girl of his dreams,” pe. 
cause they were isolated by the events of 
the times and she became a nun. He, like 
George Gershwin, gave so much to the world 
and yet received so little, and finally Clark 
died in poverty. 


President William Henry Harrison’s home 
is also in Vincennes. It was built in 1893- 
04. The bricks were made at the Thompson 
(later Vigo) farm, 3 miles east of Vincennes, 
The solid walnut woodwork is hand-carved, 
Wooden pegs and hand-forged nails were 
used. The house was divided into the fol. 
lowing places for the visitors: council cham- 
ber, family living room, passageway be- 
tween the main house and the kitchen 
and dining room, family dining room, stairs 
to servants bedroom, west bedroom, master 
bedroom, nursery, trap door section, bed- 
room (now museum room), wine room, ser- 
vants’ kitchen, servants’ dining room, and 
school room. 


On this trip, my mother, was very im- 
pressed with Santa Claus, Ind. This small 
community of less than 50 inhabitants was 
founded by a group of pioneers of Ger- 
man descent and thus named in 1852. There 
has been a post office here since 1856. It is 
on State highways 162 and 245. It hasa 
superior place to eat and many fine attrac- 
tions for children. The one for adults is 
the Hall of Famous Americans, 

Here the artist, Lewis Sorensen, has cre- 
ated life-size people. The characters and 
settings are: early American Indians, Ben- 
jamin Franklin (1706-90), Betsy Ross 1752- 
1835), George Washington (1732-99) and 
Martha Washington (1732-1802), Eli Whit- 
ney (1765-1825) , Thomas Edison (1847-1931), 
Henry Ford (1863-1947), Thomas Jeffer- 
son (1743-1826), Andrew Jackson (1767- 
1845), Abraham Lincoln (three scenes 1809- 
65), Stephen Foster (1826-64) , Lillian Russell 
(1861-1922), Man and Lady of the 1880's, 
Mark Twain (Samuel Clemens 1835-1910), 
Tom Sawyer, Becky Thatcher and Huckle- 
berry Finn, Little Women, James Whitcomb 
Riley (1849-1916), Will Rogers (1879-1935), 
and Babe Ruth (1895-1948). 

Nearby is Nancy Hanks Lincoln State me- 
morial where President Abraham Lincoln's 
mother was buried when she was 35 years 
of age. The shrine, which is across the 
highway, was dedicated in 1943. The me- 
morial is divided into: The Kentucky Panel 
(1809-16), The Indiana Panel (1816-30), The 
Illinois Panel (1830-61), The Washington 
Panel (1860-65), and The Apotheosis. 

En route home, we finally visited again 
the Reverend and Mrs. Clarence J. Jacobson 
and the Louisville Friends of Israel. This 
capped a fine trip, as ®. gave the necessary 
spiritual phase. It is doubtful if there are 
two more devoted Christians than this dedl- 
cated couple. 

After returning home, the writer thought 
of the words of three council songs. They 
were: 
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“pHI DELTA KAPPA’S LIGHT 
“(Valentine-Jones) 
Kappa’s light preserves, where 
men the sons of men do serve. 
- hearts have lit the flame where shines 
a peacon of her name. 
Her faith is steadfast as the star that guides 
the mar-i-ner a-far; ; 
And as @ guide o’er trackless sea, Phi Delta 
Kappa’s star shall be. 
where men the sons of men do serve, Phi 
Delta Kappa’s light preserve.” 
“pHI DELTA KAPPA MEN 
“(Magnell) 
wwe are Phi Delta Kappa men, united in a 
‘pand to give a helping hand to research, 
service, leadership, all for the child, the 
home, the school. 
we are Phi Delta Kappa men, with a desire 


our strength to pool. 
child centered learning Interaction too, the 


whole child, every child, nothing else will 


do. spy? 
rrer evaluating! Phi Delta Kappa Hail! 


“THE DELEGATE’S DIRGE 
“(Bertram G. Chalmer, Alpha Psi) 
(Tune: Roll Out the Barrel) 
“Roll out the motions 
We'll have a lot of fun 
Appropriations 
We've only just begun. 
“Phi Delta Kappans 
Vote for your favorite choice 
Now’s the time for speech and seconds 
’Til you lose your voice. 
“Meet in committees 
Separate wheat from the chaff; 
Recommendations 
Cut all expenses in half. 
“Push legislation 
Let’s cut all stresses and strife 
Let’s complete our council business 
And I'll get home to my wife!” 


“phi Delta 


Report of United States-Israel Relations— 
Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imously consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp part I of a Re- 
port on United States-Israel Relations, 
which was made in December of 1955 by 
Jacob K. Javits, attorney general of the 
State of New York. Attorney General 
Javits made an extended stay in Israel 
during the month of November 1955 and 
this report contains a great deal of fac- 
wal material as well as his findings and 
Tecommendations. It is a valuable docu- 
ment, and should be given the broadest 
Possible circulation. 

Part I of this report deals with the 
economic and financial situation of 
Israel, while part II pertains to Israel's 
international position. At a subsequent 
session of the Senate, I shall request that 
Part II also be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
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REPORT ON UNITED STATES-IJSRAEL RELATIONS 


(By Attorney General Jacob K. Javits of 
New York) 


PART I—INTRODUCTION 


This report continues a study I made as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


- of the House of Representatives in November 


1951 and reported in a committee document 
in January 1952. 

I have revisited Israel and made an inten- 
sive survey of the situation renewing the 
close contacts which I have maintained with 
United States-Israel relations since 1946 and 
through visits to Israel (then Palestine) in 
December 1946, in December 1949, and in 
November 1951. 

The days I have just spent in Israel were 
closely packed with conferences with govern- 
ment officials, opposition leaders, trade-union 
leaders, businessmen, workers, established 
citizens and new in-migrants. I conferred 
with the Prime Minister, David Ben-Gurion; 
with other ministers including Mr. Levi 
Eshkol, the Minister of Finance, and Mrs. 
Goida Myerson, Acting Foreign Minister; the 
speaker of the Knesset, Joseph Sprinzhak; 
the representatives of the major Knesset 
parties; the Chief of Staff of the Israel Army, 
Maj. Gen. Moshe Dayan; the commander of 
the Israel Air Force, Maj. Gen. Dan Tul- 
kowsky; leading officials of the courts of 
Israel, including Chief Justice Ollshans, offi- 
cials of Histradut, Israel’s labor federation; 
and with Maj. Gen. Yakoo Dori, former 
chief of staff and now president of Technion, 
and many Others. I visited key areas 
throughout the country including the Galilee 
and the Negev to get a picture of conditions. 
I was able to observe the situation along the 
Gaza strip, along the truce line between Is- 
rael and Jordan, passing between new and 
old Jerusalem, and along the line between 
Israel and Syria, including the Huleh and the 
Sea of Galilee. It should be possible there- 
fore, by putting together the information 
which I have brought back, with information 
otherwise available, to get a fairly balanced 
view of the present situation in Israel. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL SITUATION—PROGRESS 
TOWARD VIABILITY 


1. Inmigration 


In May 1948 when her independence was 
proclaimed, Israel had a Jewish population 
of 650,000, and by the time the armistice 
frontiers were established in 1949 a non- 
Jewish population of 150,000—a total of 
800,000. 

As a result of the vast tide of immigration 
and natural growth, the Jewish population 
soared to about 1,600,000 at the end of 1955. 
Meanwhile, the non-Jewish population rose 
to 200,000, bringing the total population to 
nearly 1,800,000. 

This unprecedented and necessary in- 
migration is one of the major causes of the 
critical economic problems faced by Israel. 
The other causes grew out of the efforts of 
the Arab States to eliminate Israel by aggres- 
sion in 1948 and by economic boycott and 
blockade since that time—unremitting pres- 
sure which has compelled Israel to keep on 
strengthening its defense forces to preserve 
the continuously deteriorating balance of 
power in the Near East. 

It is, of course, well known that the basic 
law of Israel—the law of return—permits 
free immigration for every Jew who wishes 
or has to come to Israel. 

It should also be added that the warm 
support which Israel has received from the 
American public generally and from those of 
Jewish faith particularly, is largely attribu- 
table to this policy. 

Between the establishment of the State 
and until the end of 1955 more than 770,000 
inmigrants will have found their home in 
Israel. At the beginning, the high tide of 
inmigration reached 30,000 per month, and, 
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during the first 2 years population increased 
at the rate of 30 to 40 percent per annum. 
Since 1951 however, the rate of influx of in- 
migrants declined from the record figure of 
1,000 per day to less than 1,000 per month 
in 1953. 

The rate of inmigration into Israel is 
determined partly by the wish of many to 
return to an ancient homeland, and also by 
the degree of physical insecurity to which 
Jews may be exposed in some countries in 
which they live, as well as by Government 
policy in those countries, etc. Hence, for 
example, in 1951 there was a rapid evacua- 
tion of thousands of Jews from Irag and Ru- 
mania because of dangerous internal condi- 
tions in those countries and because the 
government imposed strict time-limits on 
the grant of exit permits. There are still 
more than 2 million people of the Jewish 
taith in the U. S.S. R. aside from about 500,- 
000 in Soviet statellite areas. 

When life for Jews became increasingly 
unbearable in north Africa, Israel experi- 
enced a new upsurge of inmigration. On 
August 20, 1955, riots in the Jewish quar- 
ters of Morocco reached a climax. Jews were 
murdered, children were kidnaped, prop- 
erty was looted and many had to flee from 
their homes. A few days later the Knesset 
(Israel Parliament) held a special session 
and endorsed the Government program to 
bring 45,000 Jews from Morocco in the next 
12 months. This decision more than trebled 
the rate of inmigration into Israel from 
1,000 per month to 3,800 per month. The 
estimated cost of the initial absorption 
stages of these inmigrants (including travel 
expenses, modest housing facilities) is 
I£75 million (over $40 million). In order 
to raise these funds, the Israel Government 
made the population tighten belts by raising 
taxes and duties on some essential goods. 

The Israel Government has made radical 
changes in its immigration and resettlement 
policies. Methods of absorbing inmigrants 
have gone through three main stages. 


In the first years of the mass immigra- 
tion, the newcomers were housed in huge 
tent camps, such as, for example, in Beit Lid 
with a population of 22,000 refugees largely 
from Europe, and Ras-Ei-Ein with a popula- 
tion of almost 10,000 largely from Yemen. 
The inmigrants remained in these tent 
camps until they were provided with hous- 
ing and employment elsewhere in Israel. 


In the year 1951, the system was improved. 
The inmigrants were received at reception 
centers, processed for identification, health, 
and so forth, and immediately decentralized 
in camps which are called Maabaroth, literal- 
ly meaning “passing over.” There have been 
two types of Maabharoth: Those which were 
originally designed to develop into permanent 
settlements, and those of a temporary charac- 
ter located where employment was available. 
This system accelerated the process of absorp- 
tion by enabling the inmigrants to become 
economically independent more rapidly. 

Last year a ship to village program im- 
proved the system of absorption further. 
Villages with parceled-out lands, and in- 
stalled utilities are erected in advance. On 
their arrival the inmigrants are brought di- 
rectly to their future homes and farms. This 
system will insure more efficient absorption 
of the refugees from north Africa. 


A major problem in the early mass immi- 
gration was the large proportion of hard-core 
cases of the old and sick. That situation 
has changed. The Jewish Agency, which is 
responsible for the transfer of inmigrants 
into Israel and the initial stages of their inte- 
gration, decided to give preference to in- 
migrants in the productive age group and 
meeting established minimum health stand- 
ards. However, these preference standards 
are to be suspended whenever an emergency 
situation arises in a Jewish community 
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abroad. This policy of selective inmigration 
has speeded and facilitated the absorption of 
new immigrants as productive members of 
the economy. 

The inmigrants are, as a rule, unskilled 
and untrained or without occupational expe- 
rience in a pioneering community. The Gov- 
ernment initiated vocational projects. Be- 
tween 1948 and 1954, more than 60,000 per- 
sons attended courses in about 200 trades, 
over and above a large number who received 
on-the-job training, in industry and agricul- 
ture. Such vocational training was carried 
out by Israel’s ministries (often aided by 
United States economic and technical as- 
sistance ORT, Haddasah, Technion and other 
voluntary organizations receiving United 
States citizens’ support. 

The inmigrants came from 65 different 
countries, from as many cultural back- 
grounds and spoke almost as many different 
languages and dialects. Their social and 
cultural absorption into the existing com- 
munity, was one of the Government’s major 
tasks. The Israel Ministries of Education 
and Culture, together with many public and 
private organizations, established an elab- 
orate system of Hebrew courses throughout 
the country. Professional inmigrants mas- 
tered Hebrew in 5 to 6 months of intensive 
study in special schools, called Ulpanim. 
Since 1951, 8,000 inmigrants finished such 
courses. By 1954, 50,000 pupils and 600 
teachers were engaged in this activity. 


2. Economic stabilization and growth 


As mass inmigrations declined in 1952, the 
Israel Government took drasti¢ measures to 
overcome serious imbalances in the economy. 


Israel’s new economic program established 
more realistic exchange rates and intensified 
credit control; tax receipts increased (in- 
come-tax receipts have tripled since 1952); 
the budget deficit was eliminated; the rise 
in prices was slowed down after an initial up- 
swing; administrative controls were reduced 
and the country’s economy was stated to 
have been liberalized. By 1954 it was 
claimed inflation had been curbed and a 
measure of economic stability achieved. In 
1954, the price rise was estimated at only 10 
percent as compared with 60 percent in 1952. 

The larger degree of stability enabled the 
country to develop its output and productive 
capacity at a faster rate. 

In 1954 the national income of Israel is 
reported to have reached a level of almost 
I£1.5 billions, an increase of 20 percent over 
1952 in real terms. In 1954, the average per 
capita income increased by over 10 percent. 

In physical terms, net investment from all 
sources, domestic and foreign, increased by 
20 percent in 1 year (from 220 to 300 million 
Israel pounds). One-third of the invest- 
ment in 1954 was channeled into agriculture, 
another third into housing and the balance 
into industry and other branches of the 
economy. 


3. Agricultural production 


Between 1951 and 1954, agricultural pro- 
duction is reported to have nearly doubled. 
In 1954 alone, the increase reached 24 percent 
of the 1953 figure. As a result of this inten- 
sive development Israel has become self- 
sufficient in fruits, vegetables, milk, eggs, and 
poultry. It is now developing industrial 
crops. The rehabilitation of citrus groves 
following the period of war damage, 1948-49, 
was very rapid. By 1955, the area under 
citrus cultivation increased by 50 percent 
compared with 1948, and expanding citrus 
exports amounted to 35 percent of the total 
exports in 1954. 

The irrigated area has trebled since 1949. 
To a large extent, further development in 
agriculture is dependent on the rate of land 
reclamation and on irrigation projects. The 
Yarkon-Negev pipeline which was put into 
operation a few months ago will supply water 
to another 50,000 acres of now arid lands, 
largely in the Negev. Within recent years, 
Israel has been restoring neglected grazing 
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lands, training cowboys, bringing in new 
strains of cattle, and expanding its meat 
supply. 

4. Industry 

Industrial output in Israel increased dur- 
ing the last 5 years by 60 to 80 percent. The 
use of electricity in industry, a reliable indi- 
cator of activity, increased by 50 percent in 
1952-54 alone. Most of the increases in 1954 
were recorded in metals, machinery, electrical 
appliances, diamonds, tires, chemicals, and 
building materials. Much of the increase oc- 
curred in export branches. 

The deficit in Israel’s balance of trade was 
reduced by more than $20 million between 
1953 and 1954. In 1949, Israel earned only 
enough to pay for 11 percent of its imports. 
By 1954 its earnings mounted to 30 percent 
of import expenditures. 


5. Foreign trade 


The reduction of the deficit in the balance 
of payments on current account was due to 
the increase in production of import substi- 
tutes as well as to a significant rise in exports. 


In 1954, exports increased by 50 percent 
over 1953—from $59,700,000 to almost $88,- 
100,000. Exports doubJed between 1952 and 
1954; 24 percent of the exporting plants in 
1954 were founded after the State was es- 
tablished. In that year, their share in in- 
dustrial exports amounted to almost 70 
percent. 

Progress continued in 1955. Agricultural 
and industrial production mounted; the 
economy grew more stable; confidence in the 
local currency was strengthened; savings 
schemes were launched; and productivity 
was stimulated by technical assistance and 
vocational training. 


6. United States Government Aid 
United States assistance has proved of 


crucial importance in Israel's extraordinary 
economic record. Loans from the Export- 


Import Bank, now being repaid by Israel, 
totaled $135 million; grants-in-aid amounted 
(at the end of fiscal 1955) to $228,400,000; 
technical assistance (1952-55) to $6,296,000. 
More recently there have been sales of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities to Israel un- 
der favorable payment terms pursuant to 


Public Law 480. In addition to United 
States Government aid, Israel has benefited 
from the receipt of reparations payments 
from the German Federal Republic (West 
Germany), from sales of Government of Is- 
rael bonds in the United States and other 
countries, and philanthropic remittances. 
The economic development of Israel, the 
rapid growth of its agricultural and indus- 
trial plants, the transformation of barren 
land into farm communities, industrial sites, 
and flourishing towns, all bear out that the 
United States Government aid to Israel has 
been effectively used for the purposes in- 
tended. 

If Israel is to reach economic viability, ex- 
ports will have to be increased by five times 
the 1954 level and national income will have 
to be doubled. Expansion of tourism, the 
main invisible export of the country, would 
contribute materially toward this goal. 


7. Disturbing factors 


Nevertheless, several disturbing clouds 
darken Israel’s economic horizon. In addi- 
tion to a partial drought which necessitated 
increased agricultural imports and caused a 
sharp rise in the prices of vegetables, the 
main factors which seem now to threaten 
growth and stability are as follows: 

First, Israel has been forced to divert a 
larger part of its resources to defense be- 
cause of the deterioriating military situation 
on the borders and beCause of the unre- 
stricted sales of Communist supplies of arms 
to the Arab States. This must inevitably 
retard the country’s rate of economic devel- 
opment. 

Second, the resumption of large-scale im- 
migration, due to the emergency situation 
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of the Jews in north Africa has a 
the Government to increase its budget 
expenditures for inmigrant absorption a 
poses. Since the contribution of the new 
migrants to output is negligible at the outset, 
the menace of inflation has again increges;’ 

Third, the reduction of United States Goy, 
ernment grants-in-aid to Israel from $70 
million in fiscal 1952 to $40 million in fiscal 
1955, and probably to an even lower figure 
in fiscal 1956, has reduced the Tesourcas 
available to Israel for basic economic deye). 
opment and investment. 

In view of Israel’s past remarkable per. 
formance, there should hardly be any serious 
question as to the ability of the Israe] econ. 
omy to attain economic viability. The ques. 
tion is how soon and how smoothly will the 
goal be reached. 


8. German reparations 


Because of the importance of German 
reparations in supplying a substantia] part 
of the imported capital equipment Israg 
needed, the date on which these repara. 
tions end, i. e., 1963-64, is commonly re. 
garded as the date by which Israel is to 
achieve economic viability, assuming that 
the requisite foreign financing will be avai). 
able. By then, Israel should be able to com. 
plete the network of irrigation projects 
which are vital for further expansion of agri. 
cultural production. On the basis of exist. 
ing water resources (except the Jordan 
River), it is possible to put some 100,000 ad. 
ditional acres under irrigation. This, how. 
ever, will require huge investments which, 
it is reported, cannot possibly be financed 
from existing reserve under present condi- 
tions. The aid of United States financial 
institutions is vital for the accomplishment 
of this objective. It is already 2 years since 
negotiations started on the proposed Jordan 
River development. In spite of the vigorous 
endeavors by the Honorable Eric Johnston 
and the Israel Government, no solution has 
been found as yet because the Arab States 
still withhold final approval. Thus, 2 years 
which could have been devoted to construc- 
tive progress, both on the part of Israel 
and the Arab States, in economic develop- 
ment for the region, have been wasted. For 
the execution of the irrigation plans based 
on the Jordan waters, Ambassador Johnston, 
the special Ambassador of President Eisen- 
hower, called for a grant of $60 million, 
which is only part of the total sum required. 
When the Jordan water plan is completed, 
another million dunams (250,000 acres) 
could be put under irrigation. Under those 
conditions, agricultural production could 
provide all the necessary foodstuffs and agri- 
cultural raw materials for industry and fors 
population in Israel of more than 2 million. 
Agriculture would then be able to finance 
from its exports of citrus and other agri- 
cultural products all the requirements for 
agricultural imports of raw materials and 
foodstuffs in foreign currency. 

9. Mineral resources 


The large investments necessary to exploit 
Israel’s potential mineral wealth should be 
forthcoming. In addition to the expansion 
uf Dead Sea potash and Negev phosphate 
exports, there will undoubtedly be an €x- 
ploitation of copper deposits and the pro- 
Guction of bromide from the Dead Sea waters. 
The foundations of a petro-chemical indus- 
try area to be laid. This should prove to be 
especially worthwhile, if further quantities 
of petroleum are discovered. This discovery 
of petroleum in Israel was made possible 
by large private investments, both local and 
foreign, and industrial investment in Israel 
should greatly increase in all lines of pro- 
duction, especially in the export fields. 


10. Technical assistance (United States) 


United States achievements in economic 
and technical assistance to Israel continue 
to be widely recognized and appreciated and 
have a high standing and esteem in the coune 
try. The head of the United States Opera 
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‘ issi Israel, Dr. Lincoln B. Hale, 
or e ee assistant, Dr. Paul B. Orvis, 
- vig the project of the State Univer- 
eae New York, are extremely well known 
= respected in Israel. The most distin- 
and jed achievement in United States tech- 
ee } assistance has been in the field of agri- 
vultute where remarkable strides have been 
— with United States help. The empha- 
— in American aid is now shifting to in- 
* astrialization and this too looks very prom- 
ne Much domestic construction has come 
Sa the use of counterpart funds real- 
ized through United States grants-in-aid. 
One of the most important projects aided by 
our program is the Yarkon-Negev pipeline to 
extend 75 miles (63 miles completed) and 
pringing water from the north to irrigate the 
jand in the Negev; an undertaking absolute- 
jy indispensable to the settlement of im- 
migrants in Israel and vital if Israel’s pres- 
ent territory is to be developed to meet the 
needs of her contemplated population. 





Text of President’s Talk at GOP Salute 


Dinner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the permission of the House 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include the address made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on the occasion 
of the salute to Eisenhower dinners 
held in many parts of our country on 
January 20, 1956. 

Of course, this was a partisan affair, 
perhaps the largest of its kind ever held, 
and in his brief address the President 
was at his best. In it he revealed the 
sincerity of his character which has pro- 
foundly impressed the people of our 
country; he stated in simple language 
his philosophy of government; and he 
showed in no unmistakable terms the 
reverence for duty and service to his 
country which have dominated his en- 
tire life. Americans everywhere admire 
and respect such devotion, free from the 
taint of personal ambition, and his un- 
derlying and undying resolution to do the 
right as “God gives him the power to see 
the right.” Yes; it was a partisan occa- 
sion, but President Eisenhower spoke as 
a dedicated American, and his principles 
are enshrined in the hearts of us all. 

The above-mentioned address follows: 
TEXT OF PRESIDENT’S TALK aT GOP SALUTE 

DINNER 

Thank you, thank you very much indeed. 
Mr. Vice President, Chairman Hall, my very 
dear friends here and throughout the United 
States, in this past half hour, on the magic 
carpet of television, I have traveled around 
the country, recognizing faces of old friends 
hundreds of miles distant, recalling visits to 
cities as I glimpsed them on the screen, feel- 
ing the enthusiasm and warm friendship of 
80 many thousands whom I have never met. 
I wish I could meet them so that I might 
personally say to each, “Thank you.” 

In fact, my friends, all my friends, after 
such a tribute as has been paid to Mrs. Eisen- 
hower and to me this evening, the heart is 
So full that it is indeed dangerous to try to 
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say more than “thank you.” I shall let it 


go at that. 
GRATEFUL TO ALL 


Naturally, I have been deeply moved 
through the flying minutes of this electronic 
hour. I am grateful to everyone—the Re- 
publican clubs, and all the organizations and 
individuals and their friends—who, directly 
or indirectly, participated in this salute. 

But my deepest emotion is concerned with 
things not shown by the TV cameras, things 
of the mind and heart and spirit—the 
memory of millions of our people—Republi- 
cans, Independents, and Democrats—who in 
1952 worked tirelessly to make reality of 
their ideas of good Government; the memory 
of men and women who stirred their friends 
and communities to action and who—when 
the election was done—returned to their jobs 
and their homes, quietly performing the 
work of America, raising their families, dis- 
charging their responsibilities of citizenship, 
living worthy, rewarding lives. 

Those many millions made possible the 
event whose anniversary you observe today. 
They are the basis and the strength of what 
so many have called a new era. They brought 
fresh vigor to the political life of America 
with their vision, energy, and dedication. 
We in Washington—inspired by them—have 
sought to be worthy of their trust. The 
heartfelt thanks of everyone at these dinners 
tonight goes to them. They, in the homes of 
America, are the ones who truly merit a great 
salute. 

During recent months I have had an un- 
usual, even an enforced, opportunity to pon- 
der on many subjects—the essential goodness 
and honest purposes of people; the common 
bonds that join all Americans, regardless of 
ancestry, faith, or politics; the anxiety of 
multitudes, at home and abroad, to encour- 
age and pray for one stricken by illness; the 
unity of aspirations that binds humanity to- 
gether. 

DEFENSES ARE ALERT 


In pursuit of these aspirations, we in the 
Federal Government strive with all our 
strength to convert the uneasy peace in 
which we live to one that is genuine, based 
on the great moral principles of justice and 
right. Knowing well that true peace cannot 
be achieved by retreat from reality and re- 
sponsibility or by desertion of friends, we 
make certain that our defenses are alert and 
strong; that our partnerships with others are 
based on deep friendships and common great 
purposes; that gradually the truth of our 
Nation’s peaceful goals and our respect for 
the rights of others is brought to all peoples 
of the earth. Let no one be in doubt; this 
struggle for peace will be waged relentlessly 
by Americans of all parties and all creeds 
until at last success shall crown our efforts 
and reward our faith. 

At home we enjoy prosperity; not the false 
prosperity of a dizzy inflation or of economic 
activity based mainly on arms spending; not 
the tragic prosperity of a few who can squan- 
der and of millions who must pinch; rather, 
the genuine and widely shared prosperity of 
an immense productivity for peacetime sat- 
isfaction of human needs. 

This record is the product of an indus- 
trious citizenry, supported in the Federal 
Government by a program designed for prog- 

ress, and dedicated to integrity, to concern 
for every individual, to faith in America and 
its principles. 

Many tasks still await action. Problems 
involving sectors of the home front and re- 
lationships abroad demand the earnest and 
sympathetic attention of all Americans. 
Thus the present and the future are heavy 
with challenge, rich with opportunity. We 
must not relax merely because the general 
record is good. 

For every good citizen, his party is, or he 
wants it to be, an instrument for genuine 
service, united in its devotion to a program 
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that preserves intact the vital principles of 
the American creed; that attacks every prob- 
lem in the light of those principles; that rec- 
ognizes inescapable change and meets it; 
that believes in the dignity of every individ- 
ual, in his equal right to justice and fair 
play, in his equal opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of his talents, in his right to proper 
sharing in the Nation’s prosperity. This is 
my conception of the Republican Party on 
this January 20, 1956. As long as our party 
lives by these principles and dedicates itself 
to these goals, it will continue to draw into 
its ranks in ever-increasing numbers, men 
and women of idealism from every walk of 
life and from every section of our country. 


PONDERS HIS ROLE 


As we move toward the solution of existing 
problems, my own future role in our party 
remains undetermined; whether to be a can- 
didate for your nomination or a worker in 
the ranks. I could devoutly wish that there 
were some method by which the American 
people could, under the circumstances, point 
out the path of my true duty. But it ap- 
pears that this is a question that first I alone 
must answer. 

That answer will be forthcoming as quick- 
ly as it is firmly fixed in my mind. I trust 
that it will not unduly reflect concern for 
self, and I pledge that in whatever capacity 
I shall serve, I shall support with all my 
strength the foreign and domestic programs 
for. America that have been the guide of all 
of us for these past 3 years. That work must 
go on to fruition, in the interests of all 
Americans. 

Again my warmest thanks to all of you. 





Extension Through June 30, 1957, of 
Poliomyelitis Vaccination Assistance 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to extend through 
June 30, 1957, the duration of the Polio- 
myelitis Vaccination Assistance Act of 
1955—Public Law 377, 84th Congress. 
The present terminal date contained in 
the act is February 15, 1956. 

In view of the fact that little time is 
left before the expiration of Public Law 
377, 84th Congress, the Subcommittee on 
Health and Science of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
scheduled hearings on the bill, which I 
have introduced today, to begin Tuesday, 
January 24 at 10 o’clock. 

The extension of the Poliomyelitis As- 
sistance Act has been requested by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and, in introducing this bill, I 
would like to make public the letter dated 
January 19, 1956, signed by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and addressed to the Speaker requesting 
introduction of the extension bill: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
January 19, 1956. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I am enclosing for your 

consideration a draft of a bill to amend the 
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Poliomyelitis Vaccination Assistance Act of 
1955 (Public Law 377, 84th Cong.). The 
proposed amendments would extend the 
terminal date for the availability of funds 
appropriated for carrying out the purposes 
of the act, but would not otherwise modify 
the original program authorization. 

The present terms of the act authorize the 
appropriation of such sums as may be neces- 
sary for making payments to States which 
have submitted, and had approved by the 
Surgeon General, applications for Federal 
grants. Sections 2 and 6 of the act, how- 
ever, contain provisions terminating the 
availability of funds appropriated for this 
purpose on February 15, 1956. The Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1956 (Public Law 
219, 84th Cong.) included an appropriation 
to the Public Health Service of $30 million 
for “grants to States for carrying out the 
purposes of the Poliomyelitis Vaccination 
Assistance Act of 1955.” 

The legislative history of both the enabl- 
ing legislation and the appropriation for 
carrying out the purposes of the act indi- 
cates that it was the intent of Congress to 
authorize and initiate immediately a pro- 
gram of Federal assistance to States but to 
provide an opportunity for reviewing pro- 
gram developments early in the second ses- 
sion of the Congress before completely 
implementing the Federal grant provisions 
of the act. Thus the objective of program 
review is the apparent reason for the in- 
clusion of the February 15, 1956, time limit 
on the availability of appropriations, as well 
as the limitation of the initial appropria- 
tion to an amount sufficient to provide the 
several States with approximately half of the 
allotments indicated by section 3 of the 
enabling act. 

On the basis of our experience to date, 
we believe that the enabling legislation pro- 
vides an adequate base for program plan- 
ning and administration, and we see no need 
for amendments other than the proposed 
extension of the time limit on availability of 
funds. 

The progress of program development 
thus far has been contingent upon two key 
factors, apart from the availability of Fed- 
eral funds: (1) the development and ap- 
proval of State plans under the act and (2) 
the rate of production of vaccine required 
for State vaccination programs, as well as 
for distribution through private channels. 

The progress of State plan development to 
date has been very satisfactory. With one 
exception all States have completed, and had 
approved, their plans for vaccination pro- 
grams, and have initiated their programs of 
vaccine purchase and distribution. As of 
December 31, 1955, Federal payments totaling 
$7,674,766 had been made to these States 
from the initial appropriations for this pur- 
pose. Further progress in the implementa- 
tion of these programs will therefcr be gov- 
erned primarily by the availability of vaccine. 

The volume of vaccine production and re- 
lease during 1955 was limited but it is ex- 
pected that the rate of production will now 
accelerate. Through December 31, 1955, a 
total of 16,390,608 cubic centimeters of vac- 
cine had been released for sale to public 
agencies and commercial users (in addition 
to the 13,571,223 cubic centimeters of vaccine 
supplied to the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis). Approximately 53 percent, 
8,750,000 cubic centimeters, has been re- 
served by the States for public agency pur- 
. Chase. It is presently estimated that by 
February 15 of this year, the amount of re- 
leased vaccine reserved for public agency 
purchase will aggregate approximately 15 
million cubic centimeters. This will be about 
one-fourth of the total required for imple- 
mentation of the federally aided vaccination 
programs indicated by the allotment formuia 
in section 3 of the Poliomyelitis Vaccination 
Assistance Act. The purchase of this amount 
of vaccine, together with additional State 
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program expenses authorized by the act, will 
require payments to the States by February 
15 of approximately half of the $30 million 
appropriated last year. 

On the basis of present data on prospective 
vaccine production, we are recommending 
that the availability of funds appropriated 
pursuant to the act be extended through 
June 30, 1957. This should allow ample time 
for vaccine production to reach the required 
levels and for the available supply to be dis- 
tributed and administered. 

We shall appreciate it if you would refer 
the enclosed draft bill to the appropriate 
committee for consideration. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
enactment of this proposed legislaticn would 
be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Fotsom, Secretary. 


Statement by Senator Lehman Before 


Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the increasing interest, in and 
out of Congress, in our present immigra- 
tion and citizenship laws and policies, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the highlights of the testimony I gave 
on November 22, 1955, before the Sub- 
committee on Immigration of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, urging 
and advocating general revision and 
liberalization of these citizenship and 
immigration laws. 

This testimony may be of use and in- 
terest in the continuing study which is 
being given, and is yet to be given, to 
this vital subject. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
BEFORE THE SENATE JUDICIARY SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON IMMIGRATION IN SUPPORT OF S. 1206, 
AN OMNIBUS BILL, PROPOSING REVISION AND 
LIBERALIZATION OF OUR IMMIGRATION AND 
CITIZENSHIP LAWS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportu- 
nity to appear before you. I need not tell 
you what high importance I, personally at- 
tach to these hearings, on a subject in which 
I have a deeper interest and with which I 
have a closer identification than perhaps any 
other legislative subject before the Congress. 

I would like to pay tribute, Mr. Chairman, 
to your own leadership as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee and of this subcom- 
mittee, a leadership which has resulted in 
the convening of these hearings. 

As you know, I have been urging the hold- 
ing of hearings on proposals to revise our 
basic immigration and naturalization laws 
for the past 3 years, since January 1953. 
Hence, I personally consider these hearings to 
be historic—the opening phase in a procedure 
which must lead certainly—whether next 
year or the year after—or the year after 
that—to a wholesale revision and overhaul of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
the so-called McCarran-Walter Act. 
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In paying tribute to your leadershi 
Chairman, and to the support given = 
holding of these hearings by other Membe 
of your committee and of this subcommi. 
tee, I would also like to pay my ‘lien 
respects to the ranking minority member l 
this subcommittee, Mr. Warxrns. My an 
ute to him is not on account of his Views 9 
this particular subject, because I think = 
start off in basic disagreement on the Me. 
Carran-Walter Act, as on quite a few other 
matters. But I have always found him to 
be deeply sincere in his desire to get the 
facts and to be fair and judicious, anq to do 
the wise and honorable thing in any situ. 
ation. I know that he is eager, as 7 am 
to arrive at a proper jugment on this Pending 
matter. I am pleased and gratified with his 
presence at these hearings, in this Tecegs 
period, here in Washington, at such a great 
distance for his home State. 


I make this special mention of Senatg 
WATKINS, because I want to emphasize the 
completely nonpartisan nature of the move 
to revise the McCarran-Walter Act. 


I assume that the first question before this 
subcommittee is: Should we revise the Me. 
Carran-Walter Act at all? Is there need or 
strong support for revision? 


These hearings will give you the answer ty 
that question, Mr. Chairman. But let me 
point out, should there be any question or 
doubt, that the drastic revision of present 
law can be correctly described as a public 
mandate, long overdue in being carried out, 


In 1952, when the present law. was approved, 
the President of the United States vetoed it, 
and the support for his veto fell only two 
votes short of the necessary one-third of the 
Senate. During the original Senate con. 
sideration of the McCarran-Walter Act, de. 
spite the absence of an adequate debate on 
the subject, almost one-third of the Senate 
voted for radical amendments to that 
measure. 

And in the presidential election campaign 
of 1952, the candidates of both major parties, 
including the successful candidate, pledged 
revision of the act. President Eisenhower, 
as a candidate, made a number of speeches 
and statements to this effect. So did the 
candidate for the Vice Presidency, who now 
presides over the Senate of the United 
States. 

Subsequent to that election, President 
Eisenhower urged revision in his first state 
of the Union message, and in many subse. 
quent speeches, statements, and remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, there are pending before 
the Senate at least three major bills for 
drastic revision of the present law, bearing 
the names of 20 Senators, of both parties. 
I have not had time to count the number of 
bills pending in the House on this subject, 
but it is a very great number indeed. 


I would guess that if Congress does not 
make a comphehensive revision of the law in 
the next session, this will be a political issue 
in many parts of our country, and both 
parties will be called upon to make an ac- 
counting of the attitude of their representa- 
tives in the Congress toward the revision of 
this law. And many individual candidates 
will likewise be called upon. Let no one 
think that the people are not watching of 
are not interested. I am sure these hearings 
will bear me out on this point. 


But Mr. Chairman, as I have said again and 
again, this is not a partisan question. I am 
critical of the officials of the present admin- 
istration for not having responded to your 
recent efforts—extending over many months, 
as I understand it—to get the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney General to testify 
before this committee in regard to this legis- 
lation. But I am equally critical of the fact 
that no Attorney General or Secretary of 
State of any other administration has peél- 
sonally appeared to testify on this vital 
subject in the past 20 or 30 years. 
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ay this is an issue which begs for 
ee at all men of good will. It calls 


the a atrong and consistent bipartisan effort 
a from our statute books the shame 


Carran-Walter Act. 
a oe that most of those who voted 


J ne McCarran-Walter Act in 1952, and 
for voted to override the President's veto, 
ae in good faith but without a thorough 
Se pledge of the provisions which they 
a yoting to fix upon our statute books. 
aati respect to my colleagues in the Senate 
yoted for this law, I believe it is fair 
to say that very few of them comprehended 
its scope and impact, at that time, when 
its 302 pages of highly technical material 
were thrust upon them during the closing 
days of the 82d Congress. 

Few of them had any idea what effects 
their vote would have on the lives of literally 
hundreds of thousands of naturalized 
American citizens, resident aliens and po- 
tential immigrants Overseas. 

I hope that these hearings will help to 
dispel any remaining illusions about the 
mcCarran-Walter Act. 

I think, then, that the question of whether 
there is a demand for the revision of the 
McCarran-Walter Act answers itself. ‘The re- 
ply to the question “Shall we revise the 
McCarran-Walter Act in any respect?’ must 
be in the affirmative. 

The next question, of course, is: “How 
shall we revise the McCarran-Walter Act? 
What, exactly, is wrong with the present 
law?” F 

Mr. Chairman, the rest of my remarks to- 
day will be devoted to answering these 
questions. 

Ineed scarcely remind the committee that 
there is pending before you, among other 
proposals, a comprehensive bill introduced 
by me and 12 other Members of the Senate, 
8. 1206. My cosponsors on this bill are: 
Senators GREEN, HUMPHREY, KEFAUVER, KEN- 
NEDY, LANGER, MAGNUSON, MCNamara, MORSE, 
Murray, NEUBERGER, PASTORE, and CHAVEZ, 

I think I may say without fear of con- 
tradiction that S. 1206 is the most complete 
proposal before this subcommittee. It is 
a complete rewrite of present law, a com- 
plete recodification of the codification of 
1952. I shall discuss this bill at length in 
the course of my remarks. 

Of course I would like to see S. 1206 
adopted in substantially its present form. 
But Mr. Chairman, despite the herculean 
labors which went into the drafting of my 
bill—and I will describe those, too, in a 
few moments—I have no pride of author- 
ship. I want to see the present law over- 
hauled and drastically revised. I don’t care 
whose name is attached to the bill reported 
out by this committee. As long as a bill 
of appropriate amendments curing the sub- 
stantial evils of present law is reported out, 
I shall support that bill with all my heart. 

The question then is: What are the sub- 
stantial evils in our present law, Mr. Chair- 
man, and what kind of a bill must be re- 
ported out to overcome those evils? 

The McCarran-Walter Act has some good 
Parts in it. Of course it has. It provided, 
Within its four titles and 407 sections, some 
improvements over preexisting law. But the 
improvements were relatively few. And the 
Preexisting law had many repressive, discrim- 
inatory, and restrictive features. The Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act adopted most of the worst 
features of preexisting law and added scores 
of new evils. 

So today I will not try especially to distin- 
guish between those unfortunate features of 
the McCarran-Walter Act that were newly 
added in 1952 and those taken over from the 
legal jungle of immigration and nationality 
laws which preexisted the McCarran-Walter 
Act. They were all included in the act of 
1952 and must all today be scrutinized and 
reexamined. 
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The Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 is characterized by a consistent philoso- 
phy. That philosophy we must scrutinize 
first of all. 

That philosophy is based on a collection of 
discarded theories—really myths—which are 
absolutely alien to all our legal, social, and 
political institutions. 

I will enumerate some of those myths in a 
moment, but first let me say that the present 
law, in my considered judgment, has done 
more harm to our country than can be easily 
repaired—and I was abroad for 2 months this 
summer and saw at first hand the evidence 
of some of the damage that the McCarran- 
Walter Act has done, in terms of our prestige 
and reputation, among the plain people of 
Europe. 

The McCarran-Walter Act represents a 
pyramid of unfounded fears—fear of for- 
eigners; fear of criminals; fear of Commu- 
nists and anarchists; and fear even of nat- 
uralized American citizens. Waves of fear 
have passed over America—fear of depression 
in peace and of betrayal of war. Each wave 
has left its flotsam and jetsam imbedded in 
our immigration and citizenship laws. 

Like the inhabitants of ancient China, we 
have built a great wall designed to keep out 
fancied hordes of invaders. And like China’s 
Great Wall, our modern-day wall—the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act—has, in fact, served only 
to isolate us, and not to protect us. Those 
few resourceful Communists or criminals 
who are determined to enter our land can 
enter with a minimum of danger to them- 
selves across the long, unguarded borders of 
Mexico and Canada. 

But our official gates of entry through 
which we could admit selected, qualified, 
and useful immigrants—and visitors—are 
kept so heavily barred and guarded that 
application for lawful entry is discouraged; 
only those driven by the direst necessity per- 
sist in their efforts to gain legal admission 
into our country. This might be called 
admission by adverse selection. 

I know that some aliens do gain admission 
to the United States, but it is a fact that 
some of the most desirable, both would-be 
immigrants and would-be visitors—scien- 
tists, teachers, writers, professionals, and 
businessmen—are either discouraged from 
applying or barred from entering. 

The issue before us is not just one of 
immigration. It is citizenship, too. The 
whole basic concept of membership in our 
Nation is involved in this legis!ation. And 
that concept affects every citizen of our 
land, and, of course, those living abroad, 
too. 

Once upon a time, American citizenship 
was an unqualified patent of membership in 
our society. Once acquired by birth or natu- 
ralization—without distinction—it could not 
be forfeited, save by deliberate and willful 
surrender—by an oath of renunciation. 

Under present law, citizenship acquired by 
naturalization may be stripped from the 
citizen or may be forfeited by the citizen— 
on any one of a half dozen or more grounds. 
And in many cases the citizen involved 
may not even know that he has forfeited 
his American citizenship or has been stripped 
of it. Some of the grounds for denaturaliza- 
tion are acts which a native-born citizen 
may perform without major penalty or with- 
out penalty at all. 

And even native-born citizens may lose 
their citizenship on relatively minor, techni- 
cal grounds, also without ever knowing about 
it. 

This whittling away, bit by bit, of the 
inviolability of American citizenship status, 
is, in my judgment, one of the most danger- 
ous and reprehensible aspects of our present 
law. And the violent distinctions between 
naturalized and native-born citizens are, 
to my mind, un-American and intolerable. 

I believe that if the Congress, as a whole, 
and the American people, as a whole, knew 
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of these provisions in the present law, they 
would not rest until the cancerous encroach- 
ments upon the sanctity of citizenship were 
completely cut out of the law. 

These provisions, and all the other evils 
in the present act, were lumped together and 
justified as being made necessary to combat 
Communists. 

Mr. Chairman, none of us want to see 
jCommunists gain entry into the United 
States. But as I have already indicated, 
this law does not prevent real spies or sab- 
oteurs from entering this country, if they 
really want to. All they have to do is either 
come in as diplomats, or walk across the 
Canadian or Mexican borders. 

All this law does is hurt our own people, 
and our own country in the eyes of the peo- 
ple of the rest of the world. And it hurts 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of in- 
nocent people here and abroad. 

In order to guarantee absolutely that no 
Communist ever enter the United States, 
it would be necessary to forbit all entries, 
even by diplomats. We would have to seal 
all our borders. Such a solution would, of 
course, be untenable, and impossible. 

We can and should be careful about whom 
we admit into the United States. But we 
should be reasonable—not hysterical. We 
should have clear and enforcible standards 
of entry—not an impassable maze of barriers. 

We have built into our immigration laws 
scores, and even hundreds, of restrictions 
which depend completely on the discretion 
and judgment of minor government func- 
tionaries. And from the decisions of these 
functionaries there is, in many cases, no 
appeal whatever. We have made a grant of 
unreviewable authority to these officials. 
Questions of life and death can be decided 
without a chance for review or appeal. 

This law, as now written, presupposes that 
these minor functionaries have both the gift 
of clairvoyance and the profoundest knowl- 
edge of the inner secrets of human nature. 
An alien can be barred from admission if, 
in the opinion of a consular officer, within 
his sole judgment, the alien might, in the 
future, after his admission into the United 
States, join an organization on the Attorney 
General’s subversive list. A consul may, in 
his discretion, bar an alien from admission 
into this country if it appears to the consul, 
again within his sole judgment, that such an 
alien is likely, after admission, to engage in 
a public disorder. 

And there are scores and scores of such re- 
strictions—all of them meaningless except 
insofar as they provide the consular official, 
or the immigration officer, with a justifica- 
tion for rejecting any and every alien whom 
the consul or immigration official does not 
happen to like. 

Mr. Chairman, this law resembles no other 
law of which I have knowledge. The criteria 
it establishes for admission into this country 
are so numerous and so impossible of 
standardization that they violate the basic 
principles of our Constitution. 

I realize, of course, that no alien has an 
absolute right to be admitted into this 
country. Nor is the Constitution effectively 
applicable to aliens seeking entry into the 
United States. Still, I think it would be 
desirable if we would apply, to the maximum 
possible extent, our legal principles of justice 
and fair play to all who come into contact 
with our laws—whether they be eliens or 
citizens of the United States. 

We need to apply human standards to 
human beings. It has been many centuries 
since trial by ordeal was a practice under 
Anglo-Saxon law. The presumption of guilt 
until innocence is proven is repugnant to us. 
Yet, the McCarran-Walter Act provides for 
trial by ordeal and presupposes guilt until 
innocence is positively proven. 

This law, Mr. Chairman, bears the dark 
stains of prejudice, of fear and suspicion. 

It is an archaic law—something out of the 
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dim past. The law needs to be modernized, 
humanized and liberalized. It needs to be 
simplified. 

It must be made flexible so that its im- 
plementation can be adapted to the chang- 
ing needs of changing times. 

It must be simplified so that it can be 
understood by all our people at home and 
by those abroad, too. 

It must be strengthened so that a positive 
and uniform control can be exercised over 
immigration from all parts of the world in a 
way to serve the best interests of the United 
States and the needs of the people desiring 
admission into our country. 

I said a few moments ago, Mr. Chairman, 
that the McCarran-Walter Act is based on 
a collection of outmoded myths and theories 
entirely repugnant to the great body of 
American law. 

The first of these myths is that the Ameri- 
can people have a particular blood strain 
which would be corrupted by Italians, Poles, 
Greeks, and other peoples from southern and 
eastern Europe, unless protected by the 
national-origins quota system. According 
to this racist theory, a person of Anglo-Saxon 
blood is 20 times more desirable as an immi- 
grant and as a citizen than a person of Italian 
blood. 

The general concept of blood strains, on 
which the national-origins quota system is 
based, is an old one, but it was generally 
discredited and discarded by the beginning 
of the present century. Still, it was em- 
braced in the national-origins quota system 
when that system was adopted by the Con- 
gress in 1924. This concept was also adopted 
at around the same time by Adolph Hitler, 
who used it as justification for his notorious 
nonsense about the so-called Aryan race. 

But in 1952, the national-origins quota sys- 
tem was revalidated in the McCarran-Walter 
Act, although its supporters insisted, at that 
time, despite all the evidence to the contrary, 
that no racial bias, prejudice, or discrimina- 
tion was intended. I contend, however, that 
you can’t change a skunk by insisting that 
it’s a kitten. 

The second myth underlying the philoso- 
phy of the McCarran-Walter Act is that all 
aliens are potential criminals, Communists, 
and saboteurs, or must be treated accord- 
ingly. 

The third myth is that immigration is a 
burden on the national economy and that 
immigrants threaten the jobs and wage levels 
of American workers. 

There are other myths, too, but these are 
the ones which most clearly dominate our 
present immigration and citizenship policies. 
I believe it is necessary to bring these myths 
out into the open, so that we may better 
understand what the McCarran-Walter Act is 
all about. 

I believe it is necessary, Mr. Chairman, to 
eliminate the last trace of this mythology 
from our immigration and _ citizenship 
policies. 

That is whly, Mr. Chairman, I cannot go 
along with a proposal for piecemeal amend- 
ments to the present law. 

This law needs radical surgery, not minor 
patchwork. It needs to have the spirit and 
the philosophy cut out of it, and to be in- 
fused with a new and different philosophy, 
as well as a new and different set of pro- 
visions. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the best way 
to amend the present law is by an omnibus 
bill, retaining the good features, and there 
are some, but replacing all the objectionable 
provisions. Immigration and _ citizenship 
law is so complex and the whole immigra- 
tion and citizenship code is so inextricably 
interwoven that the job of piecemeal amend- 
ment would be a totally impossible one, if 
there is to be a sincere effort to eradicate the 
marks of suspicion, discrimination and in- 
justice from the present law. 

At the time of the consideration of the 
McCarran-Walter Act, I, and some of my col- 
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leagues, including you, Mr. Chairman, pre- 
pared over a hundred amendments, perhaps 
there were 200, in an attempt to improve the 
bill. Even the sum total of these amend- 
ments did not get at some of the worst fea- 
tures of the law. 

So, I repeat, that in my view the only way 
to remedy the evils complained of is to enact 
a@ substitute measure. I realize, of course, 
that there can be differences of opinion over 
the content of such a substitute measure. 

I have submitted our bill, S. 1206, in the 
belief that it is not only the most com- 
prehensive, but indeed, the best legislative 
proposal on this subject, and I say this with- 
out personal pride. I did not personally 
draft this bill, although I participated in 
scores of drafting conferences on it over a 
period of many months. 

I believe that our bill, S. 1206, represents 
the best thinking and the most expert in- 
formation now available in legislative form 
on this subject. It was the work of perhaps 
30 to 40 different experts and legislative 
draftsmen, outstanding lawyers, professors of 
law, former officials of the immigration serv- 
ice, social scientists and lay workers in the 
field of immigration and citizenship. 

I want to add that we worked directly from 
the report and hearings of the President’s 
Commission on Immigration and Citizen- 
ship, headed by the former Solicitor General 
of the United States, Mr. Philip B. Perlman, 
and including some of the most distin- 
guished representatives of the Government 
and of the great religious faiths in our coun- 
try. 

This bill, S. 1206 conforms in general to 
the recommendations of scores of religious 
and nonsectarian organizations of all kinds 
and complexions, veterans groups, church or- 
ganizations, labor unions, scientific organiza- 
tions, and representatives of industrial and 
commercial firms in this country. This bill 
was drafted after exhaustive consultation. 
I hope this committee will find it worthy of 
exhaustive study and review. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
turn to some of the specific provisions of 
S. 1206, and in the course of commenting 
upon them, I will also comment upon the 
comparable provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, I shall append 
to my testimony, and ask that there be in- 
serted into the record, a detailed summary 
of the provisions of S. 1206. Hence, my tes- 
timony this morning will touch only upon 
the highlights of this measure. 


APPROPRIATE ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCY 


The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service in the Department of Justice and the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs of 
the State Department, are the agencies 
presently charged with primary responsi- 
bility for the administration of our immi- 
gration laws. This divided responsibility 
is the result of a long history of transfers, 
consolidations, and separations which have 
accomplished little in efficiency or logi- 
cal administrative organization except to 
establish the relative immunity of both the 
INS and the consular service to cabinet-level 
direction. The general attitude which pre- 
vails in the lower echelons in these services— 
and understandably so—is anti-alien. 

I do not mean to cast any reflections on 
the individual civil servants involved. They 
merely reflect the general spirit of the pres- 
ent law. 

It is clear to me that neither the State 
Department nor the Justice Department is 
equipped to discharge the full responsibility 
for this highly sensitive operation. The 
Secretary of State cannot give major atten- 
tion to this complex problem. His concerns 
are already far too burdensome. 

I can say the same of the Attorney General. 

The Congress has been faced before with 
the problem of coordinating and consolidat- 
ing complex programs. In many instances, 
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the solution has been found in the creat; 
on 

of an independent agency of the Gove 

ment. - 

In this bill we are proposing the Creatio 

i 0 
of a single, new and independent agency ty 
be known as the Immigration and Naturalj 
zation Commission, and to consolidate in. 
in this commission the present immigration 
and naturalization responsibilities of both 
the Attorney General and the Secretary of 
State. 

I believe this subcommittee would be ¢. 
tremely interested in reviewing the discus. 
sions in Congress which led to the establign. 
ment of the Atomic Energy Commission fg. 
lowing World War II. You will remember 
that there were those who sincerely believe 
that all atomic energy functions ang activi. 
ties of the Federal Government should tp 
vested in the hands of the Department o 
Defense. But witness after witness, repre. 
senting many varied backgrounds, argued in 
favor of an independent Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

When I recently reviewed some of this 
testimony, I was struck by the many paral. 
lels between the arguments used for the 
establishment of the AEC and the arguments 
which persuaded me to propose the creation 
of an independent Immigration and Natural. 
ization Commission. It occurred to me that 
we might never have had the success in oy 
postwar atomic energy developments if the 
sole responsibility had remained with the 
military, whose prime concentration and in. 
terests would have logically been in the 
weapons field. . 

In the same way, the primary concentra. 
tion of the Department of Justice is upon 
detection of law violations and the appre. 
hension of violators. Hence the prevailing 
spirit in the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is naturally one of suspicion and even 
of antagonism toward the alien. The whole 
emphasis is on prevention of immigration 
and to deportation of aliens already here. I 
do not mean to say that there are not in- 
dividual immigration officers who have a 
kindly and humanitarian spirit. I do say, 
however, that the prevailing attitude, which 
springs, as I have said, from the law, is that 
of the cop on the beat. 

I would like to see the emphasis placed on 
the welcoming of duly qualified aliens and 
on resettling them and helping them to 
integrate into our national life. This can 
best be done by setting up a new agency 
which will reflect the spirit of the proposed 
new law. 

In reference to the Consular Service, the 
immigration function is, for most consular 
officers, a part-time and transient duty, the 
least interesting in their category of duties 
and generally regarded as the most onerous. 
It is an apprenticeship job for foreign service 
officers on their way up the ladder of promo- 
tion. Yet this vice-consuls and consuls have 
what amounts to the power of life and death 
over aliens who apply for admission int 
our country. 

The Hoover Commission has, in the past, 
recommended that the Consular Service and 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
be merged for the sake of efficiency. They 
do duplicate each otker’s work to a maji 
extent. 

I agree with the Hoover Commission i 
this respect. I think these functions should 
be combined, and that they should be placed 
in a new independent agency, along the lines 
I have suggested. I hope this committee will 
look favorably upon this important aspect 
of S. 1206. The approval of this propos# 
will help give a fresh start to a radically 
modified immigration and citizenship policy. 

Today, the alien seeking admission to the 
United States has no assurance of uniform 
justice and no right of appeal from the deci 
sion of a consular officer. The alien who bas 
landed in the United States has a limited 
right of appeal and review; but these rights 
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are far from 


being either adequate or uni- 


fom ier present law, administrative review 

a ortation and exclusion cases is not as- 
Ys ot statute; it exists at the pleasure 
sr the Attorney General in the form of a 
. a of Immigration Appeals set up by 
rder of the Attorney General. And the At- 
aad General is not bound by the decisions 
of this Board. ; 

The proposed act establishes an orderly 
system of fair procedure and adequate re- 
jew, by an independent, quasi-judicial tri- 
nic). This so-called Board of Immigration 


1. 
ind Visa Appeals would be independent of 
- Commission itself and is modeled after 


Tax Court. 5 
“a is generally true of other independent 


agencies, the Commission, under the terms 
of §. 1206, would be governed by the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. And this would as- 
sure a separation of the prosecuting and 
adjudicative functions, and fair and open 
hearings, unavailable under present law. It 
is my proposal that the Board's decisions in 
yisa denial cases would be final, but limited 
judicial review would be permitted in other 
matters coming before this Board. 
QUOTA SYSTEM 


In the year 1797, a Congressman looked at 
the population of the new American Nation, 
and said that while a liberal immigration 
policy had been a good thing up to then, the 
United States had already reached the peak 
of its absorbable population, and shat immi- 
gration to the United States should be 
stopped altogether. That was in 1797. 

This Representative was the forerunner of 
many others down through the centuries 
who thought that they recognized the limits 
of the potentialities of the United States. 
It is unfortunate that some of this heritage 
of pessimism is still present in our land 
today. 

Our capacity for absorbing immigration is 
still great today. I do not know what it is. 
No one knows. But it is a fact of our his- 
tory that our greatest periods of economic 
expansion took place immediately following 
great tides of immigration. Our Nation con- 
tinues to support an ever-increasing popu- 
lation at an ever-higher standard of living. 

Other witnesses will be more competent 
than I to discuss in detail the economic im- 
plications of immigration. I am sure, how- 
ever, that we not only can absorb; but that 
We critically need a constant but controlled 
stream of fresh immigration for the expan- 
sion of our economy. 

Of course, I do not propose unlimited im- 
migration into the United States. I know of 
ho responsible student of the subject who 
does. Indeed, I propose a very conservative 
level of immigration, not measurably greater 
than the average number who have been en- 
tering the United States for permanent resi- 
dence in recent years. 

I propose a limit of roughly 250,000 immi- 
stants per year, which is considerably less, 
my judgment, than the number we could 
safely admit. But I wish to be conservative 
inthis matter. My main purpose is not to 
Increase greatly the flow of immigration but 
© change radically the discriminatory and 
restrictive manner in which immigration is 
Tegulated today. 

Indeed, if S. 1206 is approved and if proper 
enforcement powers are given to our border 
Patrols, the amount of immigration into our 
country—if we include illegal immigration 
ies Mexico and Canada—would be con- 
‘iderably reduced from the present level. 

a — t know how many illegal immigrants 

ont entering the United States from 

eng and Canada, but I have seen Official 

aes: for 1952 and 1953 indicating that this 

he ga immigration has been in the neighbor- 
¥ of 2 million entries per year. 

a Propose. of course, the long-overdue 

“suon of the national origins quota sys- 


ten 
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I propose, in its place, a so-called unified 
quota system, an entirely new manner and 
formula for the selection of individual immi- 
grants, 

I believe that with due consideration for 
a potential immigrant’s ability to meet speci- 
fied standards of health, security, literacy, 
honesty, and ability to earn a living, the 
alien’s admissibility should be based on the 
criteria first of our country’s need for him, 
and then of his need for our country. 

The national origins quota system reflects 
neither of these two criteria. And of course 
the national origins quota system, whatever 
its merits—and I know of none—is stamped 
with the loathsome stigma of racial and na- 
tional discrimination. 

In fact the national origins quota system 
is a totally inflexible and unworkable method 
of selecting immigrants. It is so unwork- 
able that ways and means must constantly 
be found to get around it. The whole series 
of emergency immigration bills we have en- 
acted in recent years, the hundreds and 
thousands of private bills we enact periodi- 
cally, and which take up so much of the time 
of this committee, and the special bills, such 
as the bills to admit sheepherders—all these 
are made necessary solely by the incredible 
national origins quota system. 

I say that this is no way to run the immi- 
gration policies of our Nation. It is unwise, 
expensive, unfair, discriminatory, and above 
all, works against the best interests of the 
United States in foreign policy, economics, 
and national defense. 

May I say further, Mr. Chairman, that it 
is a little realized fact—but a very true fact— 

hat the national origins quota system has 
never accomplished its own stated purposes. 
The advocates of the national origins quota 
system in 1924 had as their avowed purpose 
the maintenance of the so-called pattern of 
national origins as it was purported to be 
in the United States in the year 1920. I will 
not discuss further the fallacy of the under- 
lying theory. I have already done so. 

Rather, I must point out that the NOQS 
has worked in an exactly opposite manner. 
In reality we have not received 42 percent of 
our immigrants from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland since 1927, as contemplated 
in the original statute. It has been much 
less for the very simple reason that English- 
men do not particularly wish to emigrate to 
the United States. 

It is perfectly clear that the NOQS has not 
served to preserve our so-called national 
origins pattern. 

If this is so—and I am sure that it can- 
not be refuted—why then did the authors of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
continue this system? The answer is quite 
clear—this was a devious way by which im- 
migration from Spain, Italy, Greece, the Mid- 
die Bast, Africa, Asia and all areas of the 
world, except a few northern European na- 
tions, could be Kept to a bare minimum. 

True, there was a slight—a very slight re- 
laxation of restrictions for the Nations of 
Asia by means of the Asia-Pacific Triangle 
formula. But it was a most paradoxical re- 
laxation—one which fixed the concept of 
the blood test into our immigration laws. 
Today not only is an immigrant born in Ja- 
pan charged to the Japanese quota and to 
the overall Asia-Pacific Triangle quota, but 
an immigrant born in England whose mother 
was Japanese and whose father was English 
is also charged to the Japanese quota and to 
the overall Asia-Pacific Triangle quota. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the unified quota 
system, which is at the heart of S. 1206, is 
logical and administratively practical. 

I have outlined it in a simple chart which 
I will append to my testimony. 

In simpie terms, four preference categories 
are established. The first preference cate- 
gory is designed to expedite the reunification 
of families. The second preference is de- 
signed to bring to the United States persons 
with special skills and technical and artistic 
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abilities who will promote our national econ- 
omy, our national security, and the arts. 
The third preference category is designed to 
provide a quota to be used for the oppressed, 
the persecuted, and the refugees, including 
orphans, of the world. The fourth and final 
preference is designed to be allocated to pro- 
mote the foreign policy interests of the 
United States. 

Finally, S. 1206 provides for a so-called 
newcomer quota of 50,000 a year for all quali- 
fied persons throughout the world wishing 
to immigrate who are eligible on a first-come- 
first-serve basis. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend this new quota 
approach to you for your most serious con- 
sideration. No halfway approach, no pooling 
of unused quotas, can remedy present law. 

There is one aspect of the unified quota 
system which has elicited some criticism— 
namely, placing the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere under the general quota system. 
I would like, briefly, to answer the criticism. 

In the first place, it is inaccurate to say 
there is no quota system for Western Hemi- 
sphere nations today. In actuality there is 
and there isn’t, depending on where you live, 
who your parents were, and the sometimes 
informal quotas established by individual 
consular officials. 

I say to those who criticize placing Western 
Hemisphere nations under the quota system, 
let’s be fair to all. The same criteria should 
apply to all peoples, regardless of the place of 
their birth. I believe our Latin American 
neighbors will respect us for such a policy. 


FAIR PLAY AND DUE PROCESS 


Mr. Chairman, I turn to another general 
area of immigration policy on which I would 
like tocomment. I turn now to the question 
of the violations of our standards of justice 
and fair play written into our present immi- 
gration laws. 

We should have an immigration law which 
guarantees to aliens and to naturalized citi- 
zens the maximum possible sweep of admin- 
istrative justice and judicial review available 
under our system of government. The Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952 does 
not do this. S. 1206 is, I believe, a fair and 
honest attempt to achieve this goal, while 
at the same time providing adequate safe- 
guards for the security of our Nation. 

In the proposed act, every practical pro- 
tection has been provided for our national se€- 
curity. Comprehensive and workable stand- 
ards are established so that genuine sub- 
versives and antidemocratic elements are 
efiectively barred from the United States. 
The proposed law contains enforceable pro- 
visions for the deportation of those truly 
undesirable aliens who, despite all precau- 
tions, might obtain entry into this country. 

It is my belief that the antisubversive pro- 
visions of the proposed act will be more 
effective in actual operation than those of 
the 1952 act. The fact is, that the 1952 act 
erects such a confused and contradictory 
network of antisubversive provisions that it 
catches in its web many anti-Communists 
while allowing true subversives—Nazis, Fas- 
cists, and Communists, to slip into the United 
Scates. 

Turning to the question of the deporta- 
tion provisions in present law, I believe that 
these sections of the law ride roughshod over 
our Constitution. Here the special inquiry 
officer of the Immigration Service is both 
prosecutor and judge in deportation hearings. 
The statutes of limitations on deportation 
were abolished in the 1952 act, and all of the 
new grounds for deporting an alien have been 
made retroactive. 

I would like to comment at this point 
on the subject of private immigration bills. 
In every session of Congress, hundreds and 
thousands of these bills are introduced by 
Members of both Houses. EI do not believe we 
should deny to an alien or to a citizen the 
recourse to congressional relief in extraor- 
dinary circumstances calling for such relief. 
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But what Congress is doing today is acting as 
a@ supreme court of immigration appeals. 

I believe that the Congress—in order to 
. provide a more just and orderly procedure for 
the handling of the thousands of these in- 
dividual cases—should establish a statutory 
Immigration Review Board with adequate 
powers, together with authorization for lim- 
ited review of the Board’s decision in our 
courts. 

This was the justification for the establish- 
ment of the United States Court of Claims— 
and while it hasn’t completely solved the 
problem of private claim bills, it has greatly 
relieved the Congress of this burden. 

I have already discussed the impact of pres- 
ent law on citizenship status. Under S. 1206, 
two basic changes are made in present law: 

First, those acts which automatically cause 
loss of citizenship are limited to (1) renun- 
ciation of United States citizenship; (2) ob- 
taining naturalization in a foreign country; 
(3) deserting in time of war; (4) leaving the 
country to avoid military service; (5) con- 
viction for treason; and (6) an attempt to 
overthrow the Government by force of arms. 

But under the terms of S. 1206, all distinc- 
tions between native-born and naturalized 
citizens are removed. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken at great 
length—much too great length, I am sure— 
in view of the number of witnesses you have 
yet to hear today and during the many days 
to come. You have indulged me, I know, be- 
cause of your awareness of how deeply I 
feel about this issue. 

I want to make clear, however, that in this 
testimony I have only scratched the surface. 
I have not undertaken to describe all the de- 
fects in the present law or all the provisions 
of my bill designed to cure these defects. 
To do so would not only try your patience, 
but would be beyond my physical capacity at 
one sitting. I have given some of the high- 
lights. Some further details—but by no 
means all—are included in one of the ap- 
pendixes which I have attached to my testi- 
mony. I am also submitting for the record 
various pertinent statements, data, and ma- 
terial which I believe will supplement the 
record in regard to this legislation. 

In conclusion, let me say only this. You 
have as heavy a responsibility as any com- 
mittee I know. The complexity of the leg- 
islation before you is as apparent to me as 
it is to you. You have sought and will re- 
ceive the guidance of many persons who are 
more expert than I on some of the technical 
phases of this legislation. 

I know that you, and members of the staff 
of this committee, will continue, during the 
months ahead, to explore all the manifold 
intricacies of this legislation. I know also 
that many aspects of the matter will receive 
no public testimony whatever. 

I can only suggest and urge that you give 
this legislation all the time that it needs. 

I would be less than honest with you, or 
with myself, if I held out the hope, or enter- 
tained the hope, that a major revision of 
present law is likely in the coming session 
of Congress. 

But progress toward that goal can be 
made. The hearings which you are now 
holding represent such progress. I hope 
that the committee may reach some definite 
conclusions regarding some of the legislative 
proposals before you. 

If this much can be done, much will have 
been accomplished, not only for the thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of aliens 
directly affected, but for the prestige of 
America throughout the world. 
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Classic American Democracy—XV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in my letter of December 12, 1955, to a 
representative group of American lead- 
ers it was proposed, first, that a decision 
be reached by a jury of informed public 
opinion as to the 20 or 30 books that 
best represent the classics of American 
democracy, and second, that they be 
translated into the principal languages 
of the world and be made readily avail- 
able and at reasonable prices to peoples 
everywhere who wish better understand- 
ing of the political philosophy upon 
which our Government is based. ‘The 
response has refiected:-a widespread in- 
terest in the subject. Reading the letters 
received from leaders in all the activities 
of our American life, each contributing 
of his study and thinking to answering 
the question, what are the basic classics 
of our democracy, I have thought that 
these letters unabridged and unedited 
should be given through these extensions 
to the Members of the Congress in both 
bodies and, as far as the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp is read, to the American people. 
As has been suggested by Philip L. Gra- 
ham, published of the Washington Post, 
and others, it is hoped that this discus- 
sion may stimulate our own people into 
the reading and rereading of the works 
that an enlightened jury of American 
public opinion selects as the classics of 
our democracy and which we should in 
cheap and translated editions bring 
within the reach of peoples everywhere. 
Continuing with the letters responding 
to the questionnaire: 

DeaR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of 
December 12, 1955, was received in my office 
only yesterday, perhaps due, as indicated, to 
a faulty address. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
comment on the plan mentioned in and 
attached to your letter. 

Enclosure, part 1—Plan for Publication of 
Democratic Classics. 

I am most favorably impressed by the pro- 
posal that the United States Information 
Agency translate and publish in the prin- 
cipal languages of the world a select list of 
the time-tested classical statements of dem- 
ocratic theory in their original forms. par- 
ticularly since the present programs and 
Plans of the agency do not include a similar 
operation. If such statements are widely 
available in quantity and at attractive 
prices, they may do an infinite amount of 
good. 

Enclosure, part 2—Suggested authors and 
works. 

I suppose that at this time, with crisis 
following crisis, and the world in tension, 
with the need for security in our country, 
that our basic freedoms may not be lost, 
in balance against the fear that in over- 
concern as to the form of security we may 
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lose its substance, any list of aut 
works may be suspect in one q 
another. To me it seems that authors a 

works you have listed may well ang repens 
and safely be read by any intelligent ie 
can. Accordingly, I think they shou = 
read by intelligent people in other Countries 
and that the probable effect will be that such 
readers will be informed about and hel 

and inspired by the fundamentals of Ameri, 
can political philosophy. r 

Should such an inspirational document ag 
the Declaration of Independence he in. 
cluded? I think so. Should the Sublime 
Gettysburg address be included? I think g0, 
It seems to me that by reason of thelr brey. 
ity they will appeal to many readers, and 
that their inspirational effect might be pro. 
found. Should well-balanced American his. 
tories be included, showing our country in 
action since its beginning, and telling of 
the fabulous development of our country) 
Might it not be that the story of the wip. 
ning of the West would be a Challenge to 
undeveloped countries in which nationalism 
is now strongly stirring, whose people must 
be saved from communism? 

I strongly hope that the preliminary dig. 
cussions by Congressman FEIGuHaN, of Ohio, 
and yourself begun on the floor ofthe House 
of Representatives will be followed by spe- 
cific implementation of the plan. I think 
you are entitled to great credit for what you 
have done in this connection, 

Sincerely yours, 


hors ang 
Uarter or 


RAY Morpny, 
Past National Commander, Ameri- 
can Legion. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HarA: Replying to 
your letter of December 12, I concur whole- 
heartedly with reference to your proposal for 
enabling legislation directing the United 
States Information Agency to publish for 
nominal prices, in the principal languages 
of the world, a small library of basic state. 
ments of democratic political philosophy. In 
my opinion, the suggested list of authors 
and works is extensive enough for the ini- 
tial proposal. 

If I can personally be of any assistance to 
you and your group in this matter, please 
accord me that privilege. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuype A. Lewis, 
Past Commander in Chief, VFW. 


Dear Sir: This is in reply to your letter of 
December 12 outlining a proposal for the 
translation, publication and distribution of 
democratic classics. 

The idea seems to be an excellent one, al- 
though the extent of interest in these pub- 
lications among Europeans would have 
be determined from your sales. 

One thought does occur to me that! 
should like to pass on to you for considera- 
tion. The Communist writers you mention 
all wrote in a modern idiom, and addressed 
themselves to questions of political and 60° 
cial structure largely in the context of a 
urban industrialized society—even though 
I am sure we would agree that the Mart 
Engels picture was based on poor assump: 
tions and poorer predictions. 

Among the writers on democracy whom 
you list, however, the majority either pre 
date the industrial age, or have little interest 
in the problems of democracy in an indus- 
trial civilization. Only Bryce, Dewey, and 
Wilson survived into the 20th century. 
Burke, Hamilton, Madison, Jefferson, Kath 
Locke and Rousseau are of the 18th century. 
While I believe that what they have to 8 
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jevant today. , 
the translation is not always easy. 
that er, therefore, whether it might not 


ae to add the names of some con- 


ay, conditions are so changed 
js re ; 


Eien or near-contemporaries, such as 
vet ards Brogan and the Schlesingers. 
7 onder, too, whether you would consider 
‘ peculiarly American spokes- 


two 
— in of the 18th century—Thomas 


—aga 
= a Samuel Adams. 


ine ad 
ye specific titles you could consider 
in addition to those you have listed), I 


sould suggest the following: Norman Cousins 
‘editor) A Treasury of Democracy (Coward- 
wecann, 1942); Charles Beard, Economic 
nterpretation of the Constitution; Thomas 
paine, The Living Thoughts of Thomas 
paine, presented by John Dos Passos (Long- 
mans, Green, 1940); Samuel Adams, Selec- 
tions from the Cushing Collection of Adams 
writings (Putnam’s, 1904); Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Basic Writings (edited by Philip Foner, 
wiley, 1944); Clarence B. Randall, A Creed 
for Free Enterprise (Little, Brown); Clar- 
ence B. Randall, Freedom’s Faith (Little, 
Brown). 


Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM G. CAPLES, 


Vice President Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, and Regional Vice Presi- 
dent, NAM. 

Dean Mr. O'HaRA: This is in reply to your 
letter of December 12 in which you advised 
us that a group of Members of Congress plan 
to push for enabling legislation directing 
the United States Information Agency to 
publish for nominal prices, in the principal 
languages of the world, a small library of 
basic statements of democratic political phi- 
losophy. You submit a proposed plan and 
alist of books and request us to give you 
our opinion of them. 

I have carefully examined the proposed 
plan as well as the list of works and authors 
suggested and am wholeheartedly in accord 
with both. 

It is obvious to most people who have 
traveled in foreign countries that Americans 
or America have not succeeded in selling 
democracy to most foreign nations. This 
may be in a large part due to the fact that 
not enough effort has been made in the 
form of an educational program to place 
the facts before other peoples. I am sure 
that the plan that you suggest is a very 
worthy one. 

Sincerely yours, 

O. J. MiscHo, 

International Secretary-Treasurer, 
Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. 





Dear Sir: I read your letter of December 
12 with a great deal of interest and I be- 
lieve the plan for a publication of demo- 
cratic classics is an excellent one. 

I'am indeed sorry that I have no sugges- 
tion for any additions or corrections to the 
list of suggested authors and their works. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT S. SHOCKNEY, 
Director of Research and Education, 
Laundry Workers International 
U Nnion. 
Deak Mr. O'Hara: Please forgive my delay 
‘R responding to your letter of December 
12. I was particularly interested in check- 
ing personally and through friends and edu- 
talors, the list of books referred to in part 
2 of your enclosure. My checking has in- 
dicated that they are all suitable for publi- 
cation overseas with one exception, namely 
the book by von Humboldt The Sphere and 
Duties of Government with which I am 
not familiar. My reference to its elimina- 
tion in no way implies that it is not suit- 
able, but merely that it unknown to me. 
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In regard to the general proposal, I can- 
not see that it would do anything but good 
to distribute basic knowledge of the eco- 
nomic, social and political background of 
this country. I quite heartily concur that 
too often our way of life becomes an exag- 
geration of the rather opulent life portrayed 
in our moving pictures. 

Sincerely, 
SYDNEY E. LONGMAID, 
President the Estherbrook Pen Co., 
Camden, N. J., and Director, NAM. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HarRa: Thank you 
for your letter of December 12, acknowl- 
edgment of which has been delayed by my 
absence. I have not had an opportunity 
to read a good many of the works which are 
listed upon the enclosure submitted with 
your letter. However, I have read the works 
by the following authors: Emerson, Hamil- 
ton and Madison, Jefferson, Kant, Lincoln, 
Locke, Mill, Rousseau, Thoreau, and de 
Tocqueville. I think that anyone who 
would read those particular works would se- 
cure a better understanding of our Ameri- 
can form of government. Your courtesy in 
writing me on this subject is greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Best personal regards. 

Cordially yours, 
JAMES L. DONNELLY, 
rrecutive Vice-President, 
Illinois Manufacturers Association, 





Dear Simm: Answering your letter of Decem- 
ber 12, I believe the objective in part 1 is 
good and the expense involved would be 
much less than the benefits. 

With respect to part 2, Suggested Authors 
and Works, I have checked the authors whom 
I have read and approve. I am not too 
familiar with the works of the others, but 
if the substance is in keeping with the ex- 
pressions of those checked, I would approve 
them, also. 

While the selection of authors and their 
works will be of utmost importance and in- 
volves considerable risk if the wrong authors 
or works are selected, still I believe this is 
@ matter for judicious determination by 
people who are in full sympathy with the 
spirit of the program. 

Yours very truly, 
Gus OTTENHEIMER, 
Little Rock, Ark., Director, NAM. 


Note: Authors checked and approved: 
Bryce, Burke, Dewey, Emerson, Hamil- 
ton and Madison, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Wilson. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'HARA: With reference 
to your letter of December 12 regarding the 
publication you refer to as the “Democratic 
Classics,”’ I would like to make the following 
comments. 

First, the translating and publishing in the 
principal languages of the world the classic 
documents which served as the foundation 
for the American Government would, of 
course, be a good thing. Knowledge and 
understanding concerning the principal role 
of government in the lives of people is very 
limited. I believe it might also be desirable 
to include in this list of publications some 
of the more recent published works dealing 
with these American fundamental principles. 

I am always a little bit frightened by such 
a movement because there is a tendency on 
the part of too many people to publish a 
watered down variety of these fundamental 
American principles and if the intention is 
to really oppose the Communists and refute 
the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, etc., we 
must use our very best and most effective 
writers. 

I would suggest that any list of books to 
be selected would, necessarily, include the 
works of Ludwig von Mises, Frederick Hayek, 
Albert J. Nock, Henry C. Link, Leonard Read, 
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William Graham Sumner, Henry G. Weaver, 
etc. These authors present the opposition to 
communism and its teaching in a forceful 
and effective manner. For example, I would 
think the list of books would include as a 
must, The Mainspring of Human Progress, 
by Henry G. Weaver; Our Enemy the State, by 
Aibert J. Nock; The Man Versus the State, by 
Herbert Spencer; What Social Classes Owe to 
Each Other, by William Graham Sumner; Re- 
discovery of Morals, by Henry C. Link; The 
Key to Peace, by Clarence Manion; Planning 
for Freedom, by Ludwig von Mises; The Road 
to Serfdom, by Henry Hayek; Government— 
An Ideal Concept, by Leonard Read; and, in 
my judgment, copies of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN T. Brown, 
President, J. I. Case Co., Racine, 
Wis., and director, NAM. 





DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HarRA: Your letter 
concerning proposed legislation authorizing 
a small basic library on democratic political 
philosophy came shortly before the holiday 
season when I did not have the time to give 
it that the question deserves, hence my de- 
lay in answering. 

Personally, I believe your plan is well worth 
trying and I would anticipate that it would 
have very beneficial results in putting the 
United States before the peoples of the var- 
ious countries in a more realistic and mcre 
favorable light than is now the case. Too 
often people of other countries form their 
opinion of Americans from the western and 
gangster type movies they see and the cheap 
magazines they may come across. They get 
too little information about our basic beliefs, 
our political philosophies and practices, and 
our ideas of democratic government. I be- 
lieve it would be a big step in building inter- 
national understanding among _ peoples, 
which must be done, in my opinion, if we 
have any hope of a lasting peace. 

I cannot speak for the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
of course, but it is my belief that the mem- 
bers would heartily endorse your proposal, 
and if it comes to concrete form, I would be 
more than pleased to present the program for 
endorsement at our next biennial convention 
in July. Will you keep me advised? 

The list of books you suggested was sub- 
mitted to some of my librarian friends and 
they approve it. We suggest the first and 
second series of Emerson’s Essays, Jefferson’s 
Democracy and Lincoln’s Speeches and 
Letters, as edited by Merwin Roe. Also, pos- 
sibly the addition of Herbert Agar’s The 
People’s Choice and Norman Cousins’ 
Treasury of Democracy. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity 
of writing this letter on your project. 

Sincerely yours, 

FAYE CRAWFORD, 
Chairman, International 
Relations, National Federation 
of Business and _ Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Ine. 


National 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include further letters 
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from representative Americans on the 
most interesting and vital question of 
stepping up our way to win the minds 
of men by making everywhere available 
in cheap and translated editions the 
classics of our democracy, as follows: 


My Dear Mr. O’Hara: Mr. Charles F. Moore, 
Jr., vice president of public relations of the 
Ford Motor Co., today had the following com- 
ments on the list of books sent to me: 

“T would like to see the list include Mon- 
tesquieu’s The Spirit of Laws, Paine’s Com- 
mon Sense, and a brief folio of Supreme 
Court decisions which have been influential 
in charting the course of American de- 
mocracy. 

“It seems to me that the least valuable 
contributors in the list you distributed are 
von Humboldt, Kant, and Emerson. I think 
those might be omitted if the list is to be 
pruned. 

“In the selected writing for Thomas Jef- 
ferson, I would include The Declaration of 
Independence, The Virginia Statute of Re- 
ligious Liberty, ‘The Framing of the Declara- 
tion’ from his autobiography, his first in- 
augural address and three essays from his 
Notes on Virginia—No Dictators,’ ‘Education 
for Democracy,’ and ‘Religious Freedom.’ 

“In the list of Lincoln’s writing, I would 
include his first and second inaugural ad- 
dresses, his Gettysburg Address, his Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, his ‘House Divided’ 
speech dated June 17, 1858, his Message to 
a Special Session of the Congress dated April 
1, 1861, his letter to Horace Greeley dated 
August 22, 1862, and his Proclamation of 
Amnesty and Reconstruction dated Decem- 
ber 8, 1863.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp L. BERNaYs. 


Dear Mr. O'Hara: The suggestion for sup- 
plying books in foreign languages to spread 
knowledge of the basic nature of democratic 
political philosophy sounds like an excellent 
one. 

I have not had time to make any specific 
suggestions but I am happy to give the en- 
tire idea my support. 

While this type of material would not be 
read by a large number of people in foreign 
countries, I think that those who would read 
it would be apt to be quite influential in 
molding of opinion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau. S. PLUMER, 
Managing Editor, Daily Kennebec 
Journal, Augusta, Maine. 


Dear Mr. O'Hara: I have looked over the 
suggested list of authors and works which 
has been put together with a view to having 
this material circulated through the United 
States Information Agency. 

The list seems to me to be an excellent one 
and I do not believe you could go wrong in 
promoting its circulation. It contains a 
number of titles that I have never read, but 
I am sure I should have read them and that 
other people ought to. 

I have no suggestions for any change in 
the list. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. CUSHMAN, 
Professor, Department of Government, 
Cornell University. 

Deak Mr. O’Hara: I was, I admit, both 
shocked and delighted to learn of your pro- 
posal to make available, in cheap editions, 
the basic political and philosophical writings 
of our tradition. I was shocked, because it 
is only recently and through a discussion of 
your proposal that I was brought to realize 
that these works were not available already. 

I was delighted, of course, that the Gov- 
ernment is on the point of doing the right 
thing about it. 
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I have spent about 16 months in Europe 
pursuing my own studies in philosophy, and 
from this experience, I think it is beyond 
discussion that very little could enhance the 
reputation of our country more than a 
knowledge of the broad principles which lie 
in our background and which are taken as 
self-evident by us but not by all the peo- 
ples of the world. In fact, at least accord- 
ing to my own observations, the most gen- 
eral assumption even among intellectuals 
who should know better is that we have no 
philosophy and no principles beyond amass- 
ing wealth for the purposes, they suppose, 
of power and display. Little is more dis- 
heartening to an American abroad than this 
persistent failure of many Europeans, par- 
ticularly those who have not traveled here 
or who know us largely through the movies, 
to grasp that there is a philosophy of rather 
consistent outlines behind our life. And, 
if they know of us only through our movies 
and not also through our philosophers and 
political thinkers, what else could they 
think? 

I like your list of works. It surely con- 
tains some of the soundest political think- 
ing in any language, and has the advantage 
of being drawn from many nations in the 
western tradition; with Germans, Britishers, 


' French, Italians, and Americans all repre- 


sented, it will be difficult for anyone to sup- 
pose that these writings represent a subtle 
form of American imperialism. It will ap- 
pear to be what it is, namely, some of the 
best works in a continuous tradition in 
which we participate, and for which we are 
interested in gaining comprehension. I was 
happy to see that no sloganistic or shrill 
pamphlets were included. And I sincerely 
hope that there will not be too much bicker- 
ing on the exact selection of titles. These 
you list are all excellent and essential; 
others perhaps might be added, providing 
they are sufficiently broad in scope. After 
all, it is the principles we cherish most deep- 
ly, rather than every day to day decision 
which may flow from them. I also like the 
idea of cheap editions; expensively bound 
works would only find their way into uni- 
versity libraries, which no doubt already 
have their copies. We must also have in 
mind the village schoolteachers who would 
like to understand what we are about, but 
are blocked by the inaccessibility of these 
sources. 

I should therefore like to congratulate you 
and your colleagues both for discerning the 
problem and for doing something about it, 
and wish you the best success in your 
program. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM EARLE, 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, 
Northwestern University. 


My Dear CoNGRESSMAN: Your group’s plan 
to provide enabling legislation for the pub- 
lication of basic statements of democratic 
political philosophy for international circu- 
lation is a most worthy objective and I am 
happy to have this opportunity to comment 
on it in response to your recent request. 

While I have not read all of the suggested 
authors and works on your list, they seem 
both basic and representative. 


One thing I miss, however, is an example 
of the democratic truths of our way of life 
expressed in the simplest of terms and in 
the popular idom of our day. As one who 
has spent his career in the wholesaling of 
products and ideas, I am convinced that ef- 
fective persuasion of large groups of people 
is accomplished only if they are addressed 
simply, directly, and in terms of their indi- 
vidual interests. 

Accordingly, I would like to suggest con- 
sideration by your committee of these two 
examples of material which is popular, sim- 
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ple, and factual: Primer for Americans (co 

right 1950 by Sigurd S. Larmon, Presider 
Young & Rubicam, Inc); Know Your ‘an 
(by Martin Dodge, chairman, boarg of di 
rectors, American Viewpoint, Inc., Publishes 
by Farrar, Straus & Co., 1950). ; 

It seems to me that, for every intereste 
foreign national who reads and is moved - 
the books which make up the main body of 
your present list, many more could he in. 
fluenced by the clarity and impact of Works 
such as those I am suggesting, 

Thank you again for giving me this op. 
portunity to express myself on the approach 
you are making to a vital project, 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES G. Mortimer, 
President, General Foods Corp, 


My Dear Mr. O'Hara: In response to your 
request for suggestions respecting the pro. 
posed preparation of a library of American 
political thought, I am forwarding to you g 
report prepared for you by Professor Arnaud 
B. Leavelle, our specialist in this field, | 
trust that you will find it helpful. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES T. WatTKrns IV, 
Executive Head, Department of Po. 
litical Science, Stanford Univer. 
sity. 


Professor Leavelle’s letter follows: 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Stanford, Calif., January 4, 1956. 

DEAR JIM: Representative . O'Hara has 
seized upon an excellent idea, however, there 
is an obvious incongruity between the stated 
objective of providing basic classics of Amer- 
ican democracy and the list of books in 
part 2. In selecting a group of classics, 
these considerations, I think, should govern: 

1. The works should all be by American 
authors. Burke, Humboldt, Kant, Mazzini, 
and Rousseau, do not represent characteris- 
tically American viewpoints, and their in- 
clusion would not only confuse foreign 
readers, they would unwisely and unneces- 
sarily contribute to the prevalent idea of 
American cultural poverty. Locke and Mill 
might be regarded as an exception, because 
of their direct reception into American con- 
stitutional and judicial documents, and 
Bryce and Tocqueville might be retained as 
the two best examples of insightful foreign 
commentary on American institutions, 

2. There should be an honest representa 
tion of the range and diversity of American 
thought, including radical thought, which 
should appeal to the people we need to 
reach most. The suggestion in paragraph 
2 of the first page of the enclosure that dis- 
cussions of current, short-run interests of 
the United States should be avoided is, of 
course, sound, but any reader abroad (espt- 
cially one familiar with the writings of Mars, 
Lenin, and Stalin) will know that vital p0- 
litical theory cannot be divorced from spt 
cific, historical, politicoeconomic problems. 

With these considerations in mind, heres 
a tentative list: 

Benjamin Franklin: Proverbs of P00 
Richard’s Almanac, 1757; Letter to Gov. 
William Shirley, December 22, 1754; Lette? 
to Lord Kames, April 11, 1767. 

Thomas Paine: Common Sense, Crisis 
Papers. 

Jay, Hamilton, Madison: Federalist Paper. 


Thomas Jefferson: First Inaugural Address, 
March 4, 1801; Letter to Benjamin Rush, 
January 16, 1811; Letter to John Adams 
October 28, 1813; Letter to Samuel Kercheval 
July 12, 1816. 

John Adams: Discourses on Davila, 1790; 
Letters to John Taylor and Thomas Jeffersom 
Farewell Address, March 4, 1837. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson: Politics, 1841; Tb 
American Scholar, 1837; Self-Reliance, 184; 
The Transcendentalist, 1843. 
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Henry David Thoreau: Civil Disobedience, 


eriuiam Ellery Channing: Slavery, 1841. 
John C. Calhoun: Disquisition on Govern- 
1850. 
ehemn Lincoln: Speech to the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, 1859; speech at Springfield, 
yl, June 26, 1857; speech at Peoria, Il., 
October 16, 1854; First Inaugural Address, 
rch 4, 1861. 
ave Carnegie: Wealth, 1889. 
William Graham Sumner: What Social 
Classes Owe to Each Other, 1883. 
Henry George: Progress and Poverty, 1879. 
Henry Demarest Lloyd: Wealth Against 
Commonwealth, 1894. ; 
Herbert Croly: The Promise of American 


Life, 1909. . 
Thorstein Veblen: Theory of the Leisure 


Class, 1899. 
Woodrow Wilson: The New Freedom, 1913. 
Paul Elmer More: Aristocracy and Justice, 


1915. 
John Dewey: The Public and Its Problems, 


a 
ana Opinions of American Jurists: Se- 
lections from the writings of John Marshall, 
Roger B. Taney, J. David Brewer, Benjamin 
Cardozo, Oliver W. Holmes, Jr., Learned Hand. 

This list provides a representation of 
American democratic thought in its economic 
and social, as well as its political and con- 
stitutional, aspects—surely of great impor- 
tance and interest to non-Americans. 

Sincerely, 
ARNAUD B. LEsVELLE, Jr. 





Deak Mr. O'Hara: With pleasure I refer 
to your letter of December 12, 1955. 

Regarding the plan for the publication in 
the principal languages of the world of im- 
portant works at hand which might serve 
as basic statements of democratic political 
philosophy, I agree it should be tried to get 
Congress interested in it, thus I am humbly 
recommending the following works contained 
in part 2 of your letter: 

Bryce: The American 
Modern Democracies, 

Dewey: The Public and Its Problems. 

Hand: The Spirit of Liberty. 

Von Humbolt: The Sphere and Duties of 
Government. 

Kant: Perpetual Peace. 


Commonwealth, 


Locke: Letters on Civil Government, 
Book II. 
Mazzini: The Duties of Man. 


Mill: Representative Government. 

Thoreau: Civil Disobedience. 

de Tocqueville: Democracy in America. 

Wilson: The New Freedom. 

Wish that you can put your plan success- 
fully through Congress and remain. 

Cordially, 
ENRIQUE N. VELA, 
Commander, The American Legion, 
Department of Puerto Rico. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: Your letter of 
December 12 to Mr. Layton concerning the 
wanslation and publication of a list of books 
on American democracy by the United States 
Information Agency has been referred to me 
ior reply. 

_We have read with interest your plan for 
the publication of the democratic classics 
and in our view this will be a welcome addi- 
tu : to the general overseas program of USIA. 
We nave studied the list of suggested authors 
and works and in our opinion they form a 
suitable nucleus for the project. We wish 
you all possible success with your plan. 

Sincerely, 

; L. M. Cuucas, Jr., 
Assistant to the Director of Public 
Relations, 


Jate« m e e . 
Note: Mr. Layton is vice president of 


Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, 
and director NAM, 
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Dear Mr. O'Hara: I reply to your letter of 
12 December—received, I’m afraid, over our 
Christmas holidays—which takes up a matter 
that I consider to be of the first importance. 
Here are my notions, for what they are worth. 

First of all I want to applaud you for your 
initiative in this project. The situation that 
it would be designed to correct is a real one, 
and a grave one. I would have only two res- 
ervations to enter: First of all, I would hope 
that your program would be proposed to Con- 
gress in such terms as to avoid further agi- 
tation of the question of USIA’s competence; 
this is not to deny that there have been occa- 
sions for such question, but rather to indicate 
that in my opinion what USIA needs most 
of all now, along with such general guidance 
as your program would imply, our general 
strengthening and support. Second, I would 
question the limitation of the program to 
“pasic texts.”” These we should have by all 
means, along the lines indicated in your ten- 
tative list. But these texts in no instances 
constitute fixed formulations of democratic 
theory; they are rather the reflections of 
stages in the historical democratic process. 
It is this fact that separates them most 
sharply from the documents of totalitarian 
theory, but that also makes me question the 
advisability of limiting your program to 
them. Along with them, it seems to me, we 
would need a further list of basic texts in 
interpretation and historical orientation. 
Perhaps such a secondary list has already 
been devised, or even already published, so 
that my suggestion is gratuitous. But in any 
case here on the attached sheet are a few 
items that have occurred to me as indicative 
of the sort of material I have in mind. 

I hope that, whatever the usefulness of 
these suggestions, my letter will serve at 
least to indicate my genuine concern with 
this problem. I would appreciate your let- 
ting me know how your program proceeds. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. PALMER, 
Editor, the Yale Review. 


Following are Mr. Palmer’s sugges- 
tions: 


Carl Becker: Freedom and Responsibility 
and the American Way of Life. 

Daniel Boorstin: The Genius of American 
Politics. 

Erwin Cannon: New Frontiers for Freedom. 

Russel Davenport: U. S. A.: The Perma- 
nent Revolution. 

Frederick Lewis Allen: The Big Change, 
1900-1950. 

Ralph Gabriel: The Course of American 
Democratic Thought (also published in a 
German edition). 

Altheus T. Mason: Free Government in the 
Making (an excellent selection of basic doc- 
uments, with commentary). 

Ernie Pyle: Home Country. 

For a Jefferson selection, I would suggest 
Saul Padova's edition. 
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XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as I have mentioned on other occasions, 
and as is stated in the questionnaire of 
December 12, 1955, mailed to representa- 
tive Americans, the proposal for a world- 
wide distribution of the classics of Amer- 
ican democracy translated into all lan- 
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guages and in inexpensive editions, has 
been advanced by a group of Chicagoans, 
including the Reverend Harold Fey, ex- 
ecutive editor of the Christian Century; 
Dr. Jerome Kerwin, professor of politi- 
cal science and chairman of the Wal- 
green Foundation for the Study of 
American Institutions at the University 
of Chicago; John McGinness, official of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
Dr. Richard McKeon, professor of 
philosophy at the University of Chicago; 
Thomas Stauffer, educator with wide 
experience and contacts in the foreign 
field; and others. The Chicago Daily 
News has shown active and sympathetic 
interest, and in its edition of June 6, 
1955, poinpcinted the need by dispatches 
from its foreign correspondents through- 
out the world, showing the present in- 
accessibility to the average man of the 
classic works of our democracy. 

Prof. Richard P. McKeon has been 
especially helpful because in addition to 
his deep knowledge on the subject he has 
the experience and practical contact 
with the problem as a member of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. From this experience, most 
helpful in the present consideration, Dr. 
McKeon draws in his letter of January 
10, 1956, which follows: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The last time we dis- 
cussed the plan to make available, in trans- 
lation into all the major languages of the 
world, the classics of Western political 
thought, I mentioned my experience with 
the publication project sponsored by 
UNESCO. It was a program that was dis- 
cussed at several of the general conferences 
of UNESCO and was finally turned over for 
execution to the International Council of 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. The 
project was to publish the classics of tol- 
erance and democracy in the language in 
which they have not yet appeared. The 
funds available are extremely small, and 
therefore the project has gone along very 
slowly. What encouraged me in my meet- 
ings with the group that supervises it is 
the number of requests that we have re- 
ceived for assistance in publishing such 
works and for participation in the program. 

At the first meeting of the committee that 
discussed the plan, the German representa- 
tive insisted on the great need for such 
works in German. The title which we 
planned to make our first title was Locke’s 
two Letters on Toleration. He pointed out 
that 1 of the 2 had never been translated 
into German, and the 1 that had been trans- 
lated had not been available for many years. 
The committee agreed to his request, and 
therefore the first volume in the series will 
be a German translation of Locke. Both the 
Italian and the Spanish representatives ex- 
pressed their willingness to make arrange- 
ments for the publication of the same work 
in Spanish and in Italian. The Italian rep- 
resentative was sure that the Italian group 
that he was in contact with would be able to 
supply the subvention, and his chief interest 
was in the preparation of a common list of 
books that would appear in the major lan- 
guages of the world. The Indian representa- 
tive is interested in importing into India an 
edition of Locke priced at a level that would 
make large distribution possible, and in turn, 
he is preparing a translation into English of 
the Edicts of Asoko which we will add to our 
list for translation into other European 
languages. 

In addition to the German, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, and Hindu projects, we have had re- 
quests from the Greeks, and I have been in 
communication with representatives of the 
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Egyptian and Japanese National Commis- 
sions of UNESCO who are interested in 
translations into those languages. We have 
not had the funds for wide discussion or 
circulation of the idea, but it has caught 
on wherever it has come to the attention of 
people who have thought about the problem 
of international understanding and commu- 
nication. We hope, within the current year, 
to have 4 books in 4 languages, either avail- 
able or well on their way, and since the total 
fund that we have had up to this point is 
only $2,000, I take the experience to signify 
that this is a need widely recognized and 
one that could be satisfied with very small 
funds. The list of classics of Western de- 
mocracy which you have sponsored in your 
bill is aimed at a similar need and would 
serve excellently to supplement the UNESCO 
project. I thought that the experience we 
have had in this very modest program would 
be encouraging to you in your sponsorship 
of the classics of Western democratic 
thought. 


Your sincerely, 
RicHarp P. MCKEON. 


Other letter follows: 

Dear Mr. O’Hara: In response to your let- 
ter of December 12, I wish to congratulate 
you for your interest and personal effort in 
sponsoring this proposed plan for Publica- 
tion of Democratic Classics. 

Below are listed the books that I suggest 
for your committees’ consideration, most of 
which were in your submitted list. The 
substitutions are predicated on the theory of 
a more realistic application of our American 
understanding of democracy. 

AUTHOR AND WORK 


Bryce, The American Commonwealth. 

Bryce, Modern Democracies. 

Dewey, The Public and Its Problems, 

Emerson, Political Essays. 

Hamilton and Madison, 
Papers. 

Hand, The Spirit of Liberty. 

Jefferson, Declaration of Independence. 

Jefferson, Notes on Virginia. 

Kant, Perpetual Peace. 

Lincoln, Gettysburg Address. 

Lincoln, Cooper Union Address, 

Locke, Letters on Toleration. 

Locke, On Civil Government. 

Mazzini, The Duties of Man. 

Mill, On Liberty. 

Mill, Representative Government. 

Thoreau, Walden. 

De Tocqueville, Democracy in America. 

Wilson, The New Freedom. 

Hobbes, Thomas, Of Commonwealth. 

Bennett, Jesse L., The Essential American 
Tradition. 

Becker, Carl, The Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Brogan, D. W., Politics in America. 

I also wish to thank you for the courtesy 
extended to me and assure you of my best 
wishes for your success in this undertaking. 

Cordially, 
Water S. VANALSTYNE. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


The Federalist 


Dear Mr. O'Hara: Your plans for pushing 
enabling legislation directing the United 
States Information Agency to publish for 
nominal prices in the principal languages of 
the world a small library of basic statements 
of democratic political philosophy is splendid 
and has our hearty approval. Your selection 
of authors and works as listed is comprehen- 
sive and excellently suited to the purpose. 

Any additions, omissions, or substitutions 
I might suggest would not, I believe, improve 
the overall picture. On Emerson, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln, where you ask which writings, 
I have only this to say: If you are not going 
to include both it would seem that the po- 
litical essays of Emerson would be more per- 
tinent than the moral ones. Among Jeffer- 
son’s selected writings, the Declaration of 
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Independence—particularly the first sec- 
tion—and his first inaugural are musts. 
From the selected papers of Lincoln you will, 
of course, include the preliminary and final 
emancipation proclamations, the Gettysburg 
address, the first and second inaugurals, and 
the senatorial nomination acceptance speech. 
Best wishes for the success of your worthy 

project. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. W. EUGENE PHaRIS, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Missouri. 


Dear Mr. O’Hara: Your letter of December 
12, has been noted and I apologize for the 
delay in answering it. I was away without 
having mail forwarded during the holidays. 

I like the idea immensely of translating 
and publishing a select list of the timetested 
classical statements in their original forms in 
the principal languages of the world in order 
to make them widely available to these peo- 
ple. 

Also, I am in no position to advise you of 
further items than you have listed. In my 
school days I know I read from many of them 
but in later years my activities and preoccu- 
pations have not been in such reading. I en- 
dorse the idea and realize the fine worth in 
the ones mentioned. 

My suggestions is that as you can, some 
simple and interesting pamphlets or small 
books be made available that might have a 
wider reading among these peoples than the 
direct translations may have. I do not mean 
to substitute the simpler for the direct trans- 
lations. I mean both so that the scholarly 
person will have the classics and the person 
of limited time to study or inclination or 
education can have much of the principle in 
an easy readable form. That will reach more 
people and we need to give an appeal to both 
groups. 

I trust this idea will appeal to enough peo- 
ple that it may become a working force for 
democratic philosophy and practice in the 
whole world. 

Sincerely yours, 
GENEVIEVE L. Davis, 
Mrs. Walter A. Davis, 
President, United Church Women of 
South Carolina, 


DEAR Mr. O'HarA: The idea embodied in 
the resolution outlined in your letter of De- 
cember 12 has my warm approval. It will, 
I dare say, be difficult to frame a list which 
is both representative and acceptable to a 
majority of the Congress. I would suggest 
the addition of Milton’s Areopagitica and 
Thomas Paine, The Rights of Man, 

Sincerely yours, 
LOUISE OVERACKER, 
Professor of Political Science, 
Wellesley College. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE O’HARA: I was very 
pleased to get your letter of December 12, 
concerning proposed legislation directing the 
United States Information Agency to pub- 
lish for nominal prices, in the principal 
languages of the world, a small library of 
basic statements of democratic political 
philosophy. This to me is a very worthwhile 
and interesting piece of proposed legislation. 
It is with pleasure that I personally in- 
dorse it. 

Since the area of political philosophy is an 
area with which I am not as familiar as I 
should be, I consulted two university pro- 
fessors in this field. This one placed a stamp 
of approval on the two enclosures in their 
entirety. It was the opinion of the other 
that the book The Rise of American Civil- 
ization by Charles and Mary Beard should 
be included in the list. He also gave this 
opinion which, of course, was a personal 
opinion and I quote: “I do not think that 
Rousseau should be in this list. His in- 
fluence on American institutions and democ- 
racy has been greatly exaggerated. Why not 
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include the great volu 
man?” ” a Whit, 

As State president of Uni 
Women of New Mexico, I cae ee 
your letter and the documents to — 
members of the board of directors, I . i 
have their reaction in probably 1 week : 
that time I shall forward their reactio 7 
you probably in a simple statement. — 

Thanking you for the opportunity of 
pressing my opinion on this proposed am 
lation. aa 

Sincerely yours, 
LUELLA Manpnen, 
President, United Church Women of 
New Mexico. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have for acknow] 
edgment your letter of December 12, and | 
wish to commend you on your plan of dis. 
seminating badly needed factual informa. 
tion about the basic virtues of our way of 
life to peoples of other countries. : 

We must admit that the Communist’ 
propaganda program is being waged far more 
effectively than ours in capturing the ming 
of people everywhere, therefore the impel. 
ling need on our part to find a way of doin; 
a better job than they if we are to success. 
fully stop its progress. We have failed to |e 
the world know that Russia is as much 4 
capitalistic country as America, the differ. 
ence being that in Russia the capital is ip 
complete control of the Politburo whose cop. 
duct in the handling of the capital cannot te 
questioned or even criticized by the people, 
except at the expense of imprisonment oy 
death, whereas our capitalistic system ig in 
the hands of the people, under constant gery. 
tiny by the people, subject to the imposition 
of restraint by the Government. Quite 4 
contrast. 

The suggested list of authors and works 
you mention have no doubt been carefully 
screened, and I regret I have no other sug. 
gestions to make. 

My best wishes in your endeavor. 

Yours very truly, 
W. R. ARCHER, 
Houston, Tez., Regional Vice Presi- 
dent, NAM. 

P. S—May I suggest you read Dr. E. Mar- 
rill Root’s new book Collectivism on the 
Campus? 


My Dear Mr. O’Hara: Please pardon my 
delay in replying to your letter of December 
12, 1955, with enclosures. I wanted to give 
the matter some study and thought. 

I believe the idea which you have in mind 
is a splendid one, and should be effective and 
helpful. 

I, also, commend highly the list of books; 
however, it is my belief that, if practical and 
possible, some of them should be condensed 
and abridged. 

Only students, for example, would read 
Bryce’s The American Commonwealth, 0 
Mills’ Representative Government in their 
entireties. 

If I can be of any assistance in this con 
nection, please do not hesitate to call on me. 

With best wishes. 

Yours very truly, 
P. H. HasKELL, Jr., 
President, Holly Grove Mining Co., Bit- 
mingham, Ala.; director NAM. 


Dear Mr. O’HarA: It is my opinion that 
your plan to furnish books at nominal cost 


through the United States Information 
Agency is a most worthwhile project. 

However, it is also my belief that the cost 
should be little or nothing, as too many of 
the Communist pamphlets are distributed 
free. 

It is really appalling to visit Europe and 
to find that the majority of people, even in 
the better educated classes, think we are Il 
terested only in movie stars, etc. 
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Many years ago, I was the wife of a member 
the American diplomatic corps when 
. avn prestige in Europe and the Far 
ee was especially high. That feeling has 
Eas ed so much that it is at a dangerous 
— We need to impress upon the present 
neration the real picture of the beliefs of 
: ordinary individual American citizen, 
= e beliefs and tenets which made America 
ae through the ordinary, little man. 
On all success go with you. 
Yours sincerely, 
DoroTHY B. (Mim1) SOUTHWICK, 
president, Florida Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s 


Clubs, Inc. 





mr. O'HARA: Your letter concerning 
yblication of a small library of basic state- 
sor of democratic political philosophy was 
- me here from the University of 
forwarded to 

I left some 8 years ago. 

Thope my reply is not too late to be of use 
woth the general idea behind the under- 
taking I am heartily in accord. I can con- 
ceive, however, that at least some of the peo- 
ples of Europe might be mildly annoyed at 
our appropriating and distributing their 
classics, especially since in their own and 
other European countries cheap editians are 
often available. Moreover, it is my own view 
that it would be most desirable to make avail- 
able works which, while dealing with the 
theory and practice of democracy, were 
either by Americans or about the United 
States, especially since we, who have devel- 
oped democratic theory and practice rather 
more fully and over a longer period than 
other peoples, have some real ideas to ex- 
port, while we are also rather seriously mis- 
understood and misinterpreted. 

I should therefore feel inclined to keep 
those works which are by or about Americans 
and to abandon the others. I am not able to 
give any advice as to which Lincoln papers 
should be selected, but I think the little 
popular edition of Jefferson’s selected writ- 
ings, edited, as I recall, by Adrian Koch, 
would fill the bill very nicely. 

It is conceivable that it would be worth 
adding to the list a more recent foreign critic 
and evaluator of the United States, if copy- 
right problems do not cause difficulties. I 
suggest either André Siegfried or Dennis 
Brogan or both. I also think that for giving 
the spirit of American institutions as they 
are today, the work of Jacques Barzun, born 
a foreigner but long a citizen, entitled “God's 
Country and Mine,” would be an admirable 
ohe, again if copyright difficulties did not 
prevent it. Likewise my own feeling is that 
Justic William Douglas’ An Almanac of Lib- 
erty, does a good deal in brief little essays 
both to inform without pains about some 
major events in our history, and to give an 
interpretative viewpoint on our way of life. 

There is, manifestly, a vast literature on 
American democracy, but a great deal of 
it, even when thorough, is perhaps a little 
too scholarly for the broader appeal which I 
take it you have in mind. Nevertheless, I 
should hope that if such an undertaking 
Proves initially successful, it would subse- 
quently be possible to extend the coverage 
and to make available what might be fol- 
OW-Up or supplementary books. 

J venture to add one thing. While in some 
cities such as Rome the American Library is 
a & suberb job, I do get the feeling, 
a. not least I may add in England, my land 

_ origin, that ever reasonably informed 
ragesen is becoming increasingly ignorant, 
art as, I fear, increasingly prejudiced 
Miao country. At least one of the 
aaron is the high cost of -American 
librani or the European scholar, and even for 
ain on ; Anything that could be done to 
a a American work available in 
Shee ” scholars and to other interested 
aa Ns would, I think, be highly valuable. 

“in relation to Government expenditures 
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generally, or our various aid programs par- 
ticularly, I cannot but feel that such costs 
would not loom large and would have dis- 
proportionate returns. 

May I wish you every success in your un- 
dertaking. If I can be of any further as- 
sistance I shall of course be delighted. 

Yours sincerely, 
Tuomas I. Cook, 
Professor Department of Political 
Science, John Hopkins University. 





Classics of American Democracy—XVIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
among others a letter from Arthur H. 
Thornhill, president of Little, Brown & 
Co., publishers, as follows: 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: It was with considerable 
interest that I read of your plan to encourage 
legislation directing the United States In- 
formation Agency to publish a small library 
of basic statements of democratic political 
philosophy. 

Certainly this agency has done a great deal 
to enhance the position of free nations and 
to disseminate information which will en- 
lighten the relatively illiterate and oppressed 
populations of the world. As you probably 
know, we have cooperated in every instance 
with the various programs which implement 
this goal. 

However, the plan to strengthen this ac- 
tivity by approaching the matter on a highly 
intellectual level makes a great deal of sense 
and the recommendations which have been 
made by your consultants are excellent ones 
indeed. It appears as though they have 
recommended the basic theses and philoso- 
phies which truly touch the heart of our 
way of life. 

With best wishes for the success of your 
activity, 

Sincerely yours, 
AUTHUR H. THORNHILL, 
President, Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 





My Dear Mr. O’Hara: I am sorry for the 
long delay in answering your letter of De- 
cember 12. 

In general, I think the idea is quite sound 
and good provided the USIA is given addi- 
tional funds to cover the cost. I have ob- 
served the operations of this agency in a 
number of European countries and I feel they 
are doing an excellent job but that much 
more could be done and should be done 
there. Isuspect the same conditions prevail 
in other parts of the world. I cannot criti- 
cize the list of books you have compiled but 
it might be useful to include a few more 
recent books. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY Z. WALCK, 
President, Oxford University Press. 





DeEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HaRA: I hope I may be 
forgiven for my tardiness in replying to your 
letter of December 12. Alas, December is one 
of my worst months in that my agenda is 
crowded with meetings of our managers as- 
sembled from all parts of the country, and 
so-called year-end sales conferences. 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of the trans- 
lation program put forward in your letter of 
December 12. But I feel that care must be 
employed in implementing the program lest 
we defeat our purpose by making it possible 
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for our enemies to declare the program noth- 
ing but propaganda. 

I feel that the actual books to be injected 
into the program in any given country should 
at least appear to be selected for publication 
by a local publisher in the country in which 
we wish the book distributed in translation. 

I think it important, too, that a book which 
we want distributed in translation in any 
given country be published in the normal 
way by a regular well-recognized publisher of 
that country, by which I mean that the pub- 
lisher would be responsible for selecting a 
translator who would do a scholarly transla- 
tion, the foreign publisher would be respon- 
sible too for designing the book and having it 
manufactured in his own country. I would 
not consider it appropriate under any cir- 
cumstances to have the books manufactured 
in this country. These books, if the program 
is to be successful, must at least have the 
appearance of having been selected by the 
foreign publisher for publication, designed, 
manufactured, and merchandised by him. 

Now in order to accomplish this, unques- 
tionably the foreign publisher will have to 
be subsidized to make it possible for him 
to offer the book we want sold at the price 
at which it should be sold in order to acquire 
the widest possible market. 

As I see it, what you are suggesting is quite 
close to the Franklin operation, which has 
been headed by Datus Smith, formerly the 
head of the Princeton University Press. Asa 
matter of fact, I would think that your pro- 
gram could be implemented by Franklin at 
less cost than in any other way. Why not 
confer with Datus Smith about the possi- 
bilities of this? 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE BRITT, 
President, the MacMilian Co. 





DEAR Mr. O’HarRA: I am very grateful that 
you have given me the opportunity to com- 
ment on your plan for publication of Demo- 
cratic Classics. 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of this pro- 
posal; in fact, it has the kind of imaginative 
simplicity about it that makes one wonder 
why it had not been done before. I can 
think of no way-in which the United States 
taxpayers could more profitably spend some 
of their tax dollars. 

I have carefully studied the list of sug- 
gested authors and works in enclosure No. 2, 
and I am enclosing a separate sheet with 
my comments on them. Some of the works 
I am unfamiliar with and the fact that I 
leave them off my list of comments does not 
mean that we do not approve of them. 

With every wish for the success of your 
project, Iam, 

Very truly yours, 
JEAN HOLMER, 
Mrs. Paul Holmer, 
President, League of Women Voters of 
California. 


Mrs. Holmer’s approved list and com- 
ments follow: 
I would certainly agree that the list should 


contain the following classics: 
Bryce: The American Commonwealth and 


Modern Democracies. 


Burke: Reflections on the Revolution in 
France. 

Hamilton and Madison: The Federalist 
Papers. 


Hand: The Spirit of Liberty. 

Locke: Letters on Toleration. 

Mill: On Liberty and Representative Gov- 
ernment. 

DeTocqueville: Democracy in America. 

Wilson: The New Freedom. 

As to which writings of Jefferson should be 
included, this presents somewhat of a prob- 
lem since Jefferson did not put down in any 
treatise a thoroughly reasoned account of his 
political philosophy. Any such selections 
should certainly include the Declaration of 
Independence; a Summary View of the Rights 
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of Americans; Notes on Virginia; and the 
Inaugural Speech which is his splendid eluci- 
dation of the differences between aristo- 
cratic government and republicanism. 

From the works of Lincoln, I would in- 
clude: The Peroia Speech of 1854 on the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, in which he gives a 
wonderful expression of the democratic and 
humanitarian viewpoint on the slavery issue; 
the Douglas Debates of 1858; the Cooper 
Union Speech. I would certainly include his 
poetic expressions of the democratic ideal— 
The Gettysburg Address; The Second In- 
augural; The Emancipation Proclamation; 
and, The Letter to Mrs. Bixby. In addition 
I would include the less familiar First In- 
augural Message in which Lincoln explains 
his basic democratic philosophy. He makes 
it clear that he thinks the Union is sacred 
because it makes possible the great experi- 
nent in government of the people. 

Finally I would like to have your commit- 
tee consider the addition of Montesquieu’s 
Esprit des Lois—at least the first section 
dealing with law in general and forms of gov- 
ernment. This certainly might be considered 
the greatest book of the French 18th century, 
and one of the most important ever written 
because of its original views on law and poli- 
tics and because of the great Influence it 
exerted upon some of the American Found- 
ing Fathers. 


Deak Sm: Your request to Mr. J. Mc- 
Williams Stone, board of directors, NAM, for 
opinion of the plan of the United States In- 
formation Agency to publish, for nominal 
prices, a smal library of the basic statements 
of democratic political philosophy in various 
languages, has been referred by him to me. 

I believe the plan is an excellent one and 
should be of much value to anyone desiring 
information on this subject. I feel strongly 
that we should share our heritage of these 
inspiring classics with all mankind. 


WORK AND AUTHOR 


The American Commonwealth: Bryce. 

Modern Democracies: Bryce. 

Political Essays: Emerson. 

Gettysburg Address: Lincoln. 

Second Inaugural: Lincoln. 

Civil Government: Locke. 

On Liberty and Representative Govern- 
ment: Mills. 

The Inequality Among Mankind: Rousseau. 

Democracy in America: de Tocqueville. 

The New Freedom: Wilson. 

The above seem to be within the scope of 
this project. 

Walden: Thoreau. 

Revolution in France: Burke. 

The above seem less desirable. 

Suggested additions: 

The Declaration of Independence. 

The Constitution of the United States. 

The Bill of Rights. 

Intreduction to Works of Lincoln, and a 
Charter of Democracy: Theodore Roosevelt. 

Recent Speeches on the Dignity of Man, 
the Heritage of Free Man, and the Armistice 
Day Address: Herbert Hoover. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. A. GIBSON, 
DuKane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. 


' My Dear Mr. O’Hara: My delay in answer- 

ing your letter of December 12 has been 
occasioned by a desire to give it more than 
passing study. 

The suggested authors and their works 
seem to be about as fine as we could wish 
for and I cannot add anything to it. 

Thanking you for this courtesy, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALFRED P. GoDDIN, 
General Vice President, Sons of 
the Revolution. 


DEAR Mr. O'HarRA: This will acknowledge 
your letter of the 12th advising that a group 
of Members of Congress will push for en- 
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abling legislation directing the United States 
Information Agency to publish for nominal 
prices, in the principal languages of the 
world, a small library of basic statements 
of democratic political philosophy. It oc- 
curs to me this is a splendid idea as cer- 
tainly the democratic philosophy should be 
known the world over. 

I appreciate your kindness in bringing this 
to my attention, but at present I have no 
suggestions to offer concerning additional 
material, etc. 

Needless to say, any legislation proposed 
in Congress needs the support of the people 
and I would suggest that you bring this 
matter to the attention of the Railway Labor 
Executive Association. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE CLARK, 
President, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen. 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE O'Hara: This is to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of Decem- 
ber 12, 1955, addressed to Mr. J. Paul Beadle, 
education director of the International 
Typographical Union. Mr. Beadle is the 
director of our bureau of education which 
handles our technical education program 
for apprentices. He has referred the letier 
to me. 

Of course the International Typographical 
Union as such could make no expression of 
opinion on the plan that has been advanced 
to print and distribute among foreign 
countries in foreign languages “a select list 
of the time-tested classical statements of 
democratic theory in their original forms.” 

Part 2 is a suggested list of authors and 
works which might be so printed and dis- 
tributed and you ask for expressions of 
opinion as to the plan and the selected books. 

You say the plan has been approved by 
the President’s United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information and by the Com- 
missions Committee on Books Abroad and by 
many eminent Americans mentioned in your 
proposal. 

If you want my personal opinion on the 
matter I would say no doubt the plan would 
be helpful and any or all of the books you 
mentioned which have the approval of cer- 
tain eminent educators would no doubt be 
helpful in the long run. 

However, as I see the picture there is no 
long run at this time. We have been run- 
ning too long already without delivering to 
the peoples of the world a clear explanation 
of what American capitalism is and how it 
differs from the capitalism that has been 
damned through the ages in all countries 
of the world. 

It is my opinion that what is needed is 
widespread distribution of a book, in all lan- 
guages, giving a grade school explanation of 
what American capitalism is, how it works 
and the results thereof. It should be copi- 
ously and graphically illustrated so that the 
message is in pictures as well as in words. 

I might add that such an explanation of 
the American economy could well be pub- 
lished in our own country and made avail- 
able in schools and even colleges. In my 
opinion there is a lack of such a publication 
even in this country or if there is one it has 
not come to my attention. 

Trusting the above will be helpful and 
with kindest personal regards, I am 

Cordially and sincerely, 
WooprvuFrr RANDOLPH, 
President, International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

DesR Mr. O'Hara: I am very sorry to have 
been so slow in answering your letter of 
December 12. However, our Washington 
office, to which you addressed your inquiry, 
was closed during the holidays and the letter 
was forwarded to me here at my New York 
address Only since the beginning of the year. 
Now that I have it, let me answer promptly 


January 9; 


and briefiy. I think the plan excellent 
the list of books equally so, 
Sincerely, 


and 


; HIRAM Haypn, 
Phi Beta Kappa and Editor the 
American Scholar. 


My Dear Mr. O'Hara: I wish to expr 
though very tardily, I regret, my anne 
ment of the proposal to have translate = 
made available at low cost to the Peoples of 
many lands the basic text dealing with den. 
ocratic political philosophy. It seems to me 
an excellent countermeasure to use against 
the weight of Communist politica] Propg. 
ganda so easily available in other lands, 

My acquaintance with such literature as js 
listed on enclosure 2 is too sketchy to permis 
me to make specific suggestions of titles or 
selected passages. : 

I think the proposed undertaking is wor, 
the wholehearted endorsement and favorable 
action on the part of the Congress of the 
United States, and I sincerely hope it is cay. 
ried out. 

Sincerely yours, 
LOUISE C. LINE, 
Mrs. Robert C. Line, 
President, Montana Council oj 
Church Women. 

Dear Mr. O'HarRA: This is to acknowledge 
your very good letter of December 12, in 
which you solicit my opinion as to the books 
which Congress might publish in different 
foreign languages and having to do with 
the basic democratic political philosophy. 

Enclosed is a list of the books which! 
would recommend. I have listed these in 
the order of their importance. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. HOWARD Pew, 
Philadelphia Director, NAM. 


Mr. Pew’s list follows: 

Mises, Ludwig von: Human Action, Yale 
University Press, 1949. 

Hazlitt, Henry: Economics in One Lesson 
(1946), Foundation for Economic Education, 
1952. 

Paton, William: Shirtsleeve Economics, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. 

Hayek, F. A.: Road to Serfdom, University 
of Chicago Press, 1944. 

Mises, Ludwig von: Socialism (1922), Yale 
University Press, 2951. 

Jefferson, Thomas: The Writings of Jef- 
ferson, Modern Library, 1944. 

De Tocqueville, Alexis: Democracy in 
America, 2 volumes (1835 and 1840), Knovl, 
1945. 

Locke, John: Second Treatise on Goveri- 
ment (1690), numerous editions. 

Paine, Thomas: Common Sense (1776), nu 
merous editions. 

Hamilton, Jay, and Madison: The Federal- 
ist (1788), Modern Library, 1937. 

Bryce, James: The American Commol- 
wealth (2 volumes), revised edition, Macmil- 
lan, 1924. 

Burgess, John W.: The Reconcilation of 
Government and Liberty, Scribners, 1915. 
Essays on Liberty, volume 1, 1952; volume 
2, 1954, Foundation for Economic Education. 

Harper, F. A.: Liberty, A Path to Its Recov 
ery, Foundation for Economic Education, 
1949. 

Beston, Henry: American Memory, Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1937. 

Emerson’s Essays and Other Writings, Mod- 
ern Library, 1940. 

Garrett, Garet: The American Story, Re: 
nery, 1955. 5 

Thoreau, Henry: Walden and Other Writ 
ings, Modern Library, 1937. 

Beard, Charles: The Republic, Viking, 
New York, 1943. 

Bastiat, Frederick: The Law, Foundation 
for Economic Education, 1950. 

Lippmann, Walter: The Good Society, Lit 
tle, Brown, 1937. 
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ohn Stuart: On Liberty (1859), nu- 


Mill, John 

ons. 

merous orn Stuart: Representative Govern- 

ment (1861) orbert: The Man vs. the State 
Sp), Caxton Printers, 1940. 

(167), Wm. A.: The Liberal Tradition, Yale, 


» y G.: The Mainspring of Hu- 
Talbot Books, 1947. 
Ashton, T. S.: The Industrial Revolution, 


wap_1830, Oxford, 1948. 
a Hilaire: The Servile State (1912), 


w York. 
Batt Leonard E.: Government—An Ideal 


Concept, Foundation for Economic Educa- 


tion, 1954. 


45. 
Weaver, Henr 
pan Progress, 





Drar Sir: I think it is an excellent idea for 
the United States Information Agency to 
ublish for nominal prices several books out- 
lining our political philosophy. 

The suggested list of books seems most 
appropriate and I have no suggestions for 
changes. I hope these publications will be 
made available to our citizens as well as 
those of foreign countries as I feel there is 
a need for a better understanding of our 

rinciples. 
io ai legislation will be enacted. 
Sincerely yours, 
NINA M. RUSSELL, 
Maryland Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam extending my remarks to include, 
among other communications, a letter 
from Roy A. Gould, of Portland, Oreg., 
transmitting a most interesting analyt- 
ical study of the classics of American 
democracy it is proposed to translate 
into the principle languages of the world 
and to make available in cheap editions 
to peoples everywhere: 

Deak Mr. O’HarA: This is with further ref- 
erence to your letter of December 12 and my 
reply of December 29 regarding a bill to be 
proposed recommending that the United 
States publish several books in foreign lan- 
and make available in foreign coun- 
Ties, 

The purpose of this would be to give those 
people an opportunity to read obout our free- 
enterprise system and our way of life in this 
country, 

As I stated in my letter of December 29, 
I did not have time to review these books, 
however, I engaged a very competent person 
to do so, Miss Shirley Ann Sackman. 

Shirley Ann has a master’s degree from 
Columbia University and has traveled quite 
*xtensively in Europe and taught school 2 
years in Australia. 
fn pan enclosing her analysis of the books. 
jo it I note she is reluctant to state 
a some books should not be published be- 
re as she explained, she did not know 

i how the program would be handled. 
. aaa if these books are to be placed 
read face only and for the instructors to 
pom ns OKs could be recommended that 
dividual « be understood by the average in- 

in foreign countries who quit school 

80 to Work at the age of 14. 
jjion there are books beyond the com- 

Sion of and, because of their style, 
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etc., would not be read enough by teachers 
to make their printing worthwhile. I think 
Dewey’s The Public and Its Problems is one 
of these. 

You will note that Shirley Ann added to 
the list The Great Rehearsal, by van Doren, 
While I did not find time to read this, I 
sketched through and agree it is one that 
might well be added. 

May I take one moment to comment on 
this program. The Communist countries 
are more active in promoting hatred for our 
capitalistic, democratic way of life in this 
country than many of us here realize. 
Should we simply place these books abroad 
in convenient places for the rank and file to 
pick them up and read them they would not 
last as long as it would take to put them 
there. This also goes for placing them in 
free school lending libraries. The only place 
they would be well preserved is where they 
are not needed. I think some books in some 
places would be an excellent investment, al- 
though they may disappear quite readily. 

However, to try and saturate most foreign 
countries with our literature would be a 
waste of money. It may be wise to cut down 
on the number of books printed and try and 
get more current news, in printed form, into 
these countries; such as translating our 
Readers Digest, etc. 

I sincerely hope this will be of some help 
to you. 

Cordially, 
DIAMOND LUMBER Co., 
Roy A. GOULD. 
President of Diamond Lumber Co., 
of Portland, Oreg., Director, NAM. 


Miss Sackman’s study and comments 
follow: 

Bryce, The American Commonwealth: 
Bryce listed the strongest recommendation 
for this book as a subject for foreign trans- 
lation when he stated in the preface: The 
American Commonwealth was originally 
written with a view to European rather than 
American readers. The entire volume is 
accordingly oriented and excellently organ- 
ized. Beginning with a study of the presi- 
dential powers, he evolves into cabinet, Sen- 
ate, House of Representatives, congressional 
complexities; handling all with a concise and 
eminently readable style. Bryce mentions 
many comparisons between European and 
American forms of government; e. g., the 
“classless society.”” This book should pro- 
vide one of the most powerful translations 
in the group. 

Bryce, Modern Democracies: This work 
seems to have all the qualities of the pre- 
ceding but would it not be more to the 
point to publish the second volume only? 
In itself a volume of over 600 pages, it has 
lengthy sections on American, Australian 
and New Zealand democracies which might 
be unavailable to Europeans, whereas gov- 
ernmental forms in Switzerland, ancient 
Athens, etc., should be obtainable informa- 
tion in most libraries of the world. 

Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in 
France: Would an abridged edition be pos- 
sible? Burke makes many fine points but 
one must read pages of involved rhetoric 
between. 

Dewey, The Public and its Problems: If 
this collection of political philosophies is 
for distribution to the reading public abroad. 
Dewey seems to have no place. Granted that 
he may have been an outstanding American 
philosopher; the abstractions of this work 
make it exceedingly hard going. I feel that 
this book should be deleted from the list. 

Emerson, Moral and Political Essays: Poli- 
tics, Prudence, The Over Soul, Self-Reliance, 
Spiritual Laws, New England Reformers. 

Hamilton and Madison: The Federalist 
Papers: For this study The Enduring Fed- 
eralist, in which Charles A. Beard edited and 
analyzed the Papers, was valuable. Though 
Beard abridges the documents slightly, he 
gives cogent arguments for their present-day 
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significance. It seems an indispensable book 
on the American system of politics, especially 
concerning the relationship between federal- 
ism and a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. 

Hand, The Spirit of Liberty: This seems 
to me a wise and beautifully composed col- 
lection. It should prove refreshing and en- 
lightening for readers to see how the freedom 
and justice fought for 180 years ago, is being 
applied in American courts today. 

Von Humboldt, The Sphere and Duties of 
Government: Unavailable. 

Jefferson, Selected Writings: 

1. Asummary view of the rights of British 
America, August 1774. * 

2. A declaration by the Representatives of 
the United States of America, in General 
Congress Assembled, July 4, 1776. 

3. Comments on the Federal Constitution, 
December 20, 1787. 

4. Report on the privileges and restrictions 
on the commerce of the United States in 
foreign countries, December 16, 1793. 

5. Program of competition for the United 
States Capitol, March 14, 1792. 

6. The need for rebellion, January 30, 1787. 

7. Notes on party policy, 1793. 

8. Aristocracy and liberty, October 28, 1813. 

9. Government by the people, July 12, 1816. 

10. Origins of self-government, June 5, 
1824. 

11. Prospectus on political economy, April 
6, 1816. : 

12. A manual of parliamentary practice, 
1800. 

Kant, Perpetual Peace: This magnificent 
writing has a theory which well could be 
emphasized in a study of this kind. It also 
has psychological import in the light of a 
warmongering reputation America has ac- 
quired in some countries abroad. 

Lincoln, selected papers: 

1. The Perpetuation of Our Political In- 
stitutions, January 27, 1838. 

2. Letters to George Robertson, August 15, 
1855. 

3. Fremont, Buchanan, and the extension 
of slavery, August 27, 1856. 

4. A House Divided, June 16, 1858. 

5. Fragment: The Constitution, 1860? 

6. Address at Cooper Institute, February 
27, 1860. 

7. Letter to Horace Greeley, August 22, 
1862. 

8. Final Emancipation Proclamation, Jan- 
uary 1, 1863. 

9. Address delivered at the dedication of 
the cemetery in Gettysburg, November 19, 
1863. 

Locke, Letters on Toleration: “* * * tol- 
eration * * * the chief characteristic mark 
of the true church.” In this work from the 
Age of Reason, Locke points up practices 
and prejudices in the church current even 
today. Though many before him had ar- 
gued for religious tolerance, this is probably 
the writing on the subject that had most 
influence upon the American constitution- 
alists. Another hint which became rock- 
ribbed policy in America was separation of 
church and state. 

Locke, On Civil Government, Book II: 
Locke’s contribution to democratic thought 
here seems to be his belief that government 
should devote itself to the preservation of 
man’s natural rights. Furthermore, since 
“* * * all are equal and independent, no 
one ought to harm another in his life, health, 
liberty, or possessions.” Such sentences, 
antedating the Preamble to the Constitution, 
may have helped to pave the way for the 
revolutions that followed. 

Mazzini, The Duties of Man: In contradis- 
tinction to Locke’s theory, Mazzini’s convic- 
tion that the duties of man necessarily 
precede his rights balances subject of respon- 
sibility versus reward in the democratic 
state. His articles on the emancipation of 
women and of the working classes might 
have been surprising to the Europe of a cene- 
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tury past but may not that style be conceived 
the ravings of an insurrectionist today? 

Mill, on Liberty: ‘This work and the fol- 
lowing, like the writings of Locke, Burke and 
Montesquieu, is definitive of democratic 
thought and therefore eligible for this col- 
lection. If it is being prepared for the 
university student of political science, well 
and good, but may the layman, threading 
Mill’s style, be unable to see the forest for 
the trees? 

Mill, Representative Government: These 
theories are of undoubted scholarly value 
and of interest to creators and students of 
constitutional government. It would appeal 
to a limited reading public. 

Rousseau, The Social Contract: This book 
admittedly, is a basis for a great deal of mod- 
ern political thought and as such should be 
included in any grouping of democratic po- 
litical philosophy. As a literary classic, how- 
ever, it is widely available in Europe. Per- 
haps a publication in this collection would 
reduce its cost. 

Thoreau, Walden: These thoughts create 
an atmosphere of peace and loveliness, a soft 
contrast in reading and in spirit. According 
to E. W. Teale, Walden is, “without doubt, 
the most original work in American litera- 
ture. It might impress readers with the 
possibilities of creative living by a man who 
came as near as possible to exerting freedom 
of will. 

Thoreau, Civil Disobedience: Unavailable. 

de Tocqueville, Democracy in America: 
Some of de Tocqueville’s impressions of 
America, about 1834, of which he wrote to de 
Chabrol in France, may be anachronistic 
today: ‘‘The States have few soldiers, be- 
cause they have no enemies, and conse- 
quently no armies; there is neither taxation 
nor central government. Executive power, 
being nonexistent, is a source neither of 
money nor power.” Though he revised some 
of these opinions later, his book is important 
because it is a first hand study of a demo- 
eratic society, of which de Tocqueville 
thought America the example par excellence. 

Wilson, The New Freedom: These cam- 
paign speeches make interesting reading and 
present a picture of what one man, at least, 
felt the United States had become 150 years 
after its inception. His contrast of the 
power of corporations to the ideals of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy is particularly impressive. 
The book also seems appropriate because it 
illustrates some of the alterations in appli- 
cation of democratic theory in this country 
during the past century and a half. 

Van Doren, The Great Rehearsal: Al- 
though this work does not appear on the 
list of suggested titles for this collection, 
I feel that it embodies in dynamic form, 
many of the writings and: personalities in- 
volved in the making of the Constitution. 
When Washington wrote: “Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest can 
repair” and Lincoln considered the Consti- 
tution the rock upon which American 
democracy was founded, it would be well 
to emphasize, as Carl van Doren does, the 
basis for our democratic way of life. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: In response to 
your recent letter calling our attention to 
the proposal that the United States Infor- 
mation Service translate and publish a select 
list of classic statements of democratic 
theory, we believe that it might be well to 
add the following works to the list: 

(1) Abraham Lincoln’s speeches, includ- 
ing the Gettysburg Address, his second in- 
augural address and his Cooper Union 
address; 

(2) Benjamin Franklin’s autobiography; 

(3) Charles Beard’s Rise of American 
Civilization; 

(4) The Education of Henry Adams; 

(5) The collected papers of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; 

(6) Thomas Paine’s The Rights of Man. 
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We hope that you will find these sugges- 
tions helpful. 
Sincerely yours, 
GERALD R. COLEMAN, 
Executive Secretary, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 
national Union. 


My Dear ConGRESSMAN: This is in reply 
to yours of January 11: 

I think your plan for providing transla- 
tions of the great books dealing with the 
American Idea is indeed admirable. I hope 
you succeed in persuading Congress to adopt 
it. 

The only general suggestion I would make 
is to have each language’s translation made 
by a conspicuous national (perhaps a uni- 
versity historian) of the home country of 
that language. Seems to me this would add 
greatly to the acceptance of the texts. 

As for the list, it seems to me the only 
omission is a reprinting of some notable 
American documents: surely the Declaration 
of Independence and The Constitution (plus, 
as an introduction to either, the Oath of a 
Free Man, the first piece of printing on what 
is now the United States of America). 

Another item, along this line, might be 
Heritage of Freedom (about the documents 
in the Freedom Train) by Frank Monaghan, 
published by Princeton University Press, 
1947. 

Also I would think Walt Whitman's Leaves 
of Grass would be a “must’—if scholars 
agree translation would not destroy its 
power. 

Another pet idea of mine is that we should 
circulate regularly very many copies of Life 
and the Saturday Evening Post, throughout 
the world, as typifying the American scene 
* * * not in translation but as typifying 
what our economy offers to 10 million Amer- 
icans, week by weck. 

Cordially, 
WILLIAM REYDEL, 
Senior Vice President, Cunningham- 
Walsh, Inc., New York. 


Dear Mr. O’HarA: I wish to reply to your 
letter of December 12, 1955, concerning a 
small library of basic statements of demo- 
cratic political philosophy to be published 
by the United States Information Agency, if 
approved by Congress. I realize that Con- 
gress is now in session and that you may 
already have prepared your biil. 

I believe that the general plan for publi- 
cation of democratic classics is very desirable. 
The fundamentals of democracy upon which 
our country was founded should be helpful 
to citizens of other countries, and would not 
necessarily be apparent from current litera- 
ture. 

I have few improvements to make upon 
the suggested authors and works. I would 
suggest the removal of Rousseau and the ad- 
dition of Hendrik Van Loon’s The Story of 
America. I suggest that Lincoln’s Selected 
Papers include his second inaugural address 
and his Emancipation Proclamation. 

If you could advise me as to the most 
effective time to write to my Congressmen, 
I would like to write in support of this bill. 
In any case, I will follow the bill with in- 
terest. Perhaps I can judge the timing from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
LUELLA DEVLIN 
Mrs. Frank Devlin. 
Chairman, Committee for a State 
League of Women Voters, Casper, 
Wyo. 


DEAR MR. O'HARA: I do hope you will for- 
give the delay in answering your letter of 
December 12, due to the holidays and out-of- 
town commitments. 

I would like to commend you and the other 
Members responsible for your plan for publi- 
cation of democratic classics. It should go 
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far toward alleviating the scarej 
on democratic political philosophy Of books 
fe nN Fou Sor writing, and Ret-sig 
or every success in this w es 
gram. Orthwhile pro, 
Sincerely yours, 
ETHYL Young 
Mrs. Basil Young 
President, League of Women v, 
of Minnesota. €n Voters 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 

- : : i 
with this extension of my remarks J an 
concluding the first presentment to Iny 
colleagues of a poll of representatiye 
Americans in all activities of our nationa) 
life on the proposal to translate the basi: 
classics of our American democracy into 
the principal languages of the world ang 
to make them easily available at reason. 
able prices to people everywhere. I trust 
these letters have proved _as interesting 
and stimulating to my colleagues in both 
bodies of the Congress as they have to 
me. Certainly all will agree that they 
reflect a wide interest and an enthus- 
asm for a stepped-up program that 
eventually will make crystal clear to all 
the world what is the philosophy of goy- 
ernment by which we live, the faiths that 
gave us National being and from which 
we derive our moral and _ spiritual 
strength, the secret of our well-being. 

DEAR Mr. O’HaRA: I am attracted by the 
proposal you outline in your letter and 
trust the enabling legislation can be passed 
to implement it. 

The book list strikes me as a good one. | 
would raise a question about the inclusion 
of Rousseau’s The Social Contract; it has 
the germ of totalitarianism in it. Since 
Dewey is represented a place might be made 
for Reinhold Niebuhr and I suggest his book 
The Children of the Light and the Children 
of Darkness. One of the best books 0 
democracy is A. D. Lindsay’s The Modem 
Democratic State and I commend it to your 
notice. Ought not something also to be o 
the list from the Cromwellian period, si 
the Putney Debates? 

With every good wish for the success of tht 
enterprise, 

Yours faithfully, 
R. J. McCRACKEN, 
Minister, The Riverside Church, 
New York. 


Drar Mr. O'Hara: In response to your le 
ter of last month, may I say that I think tt 
proposal is excellent. The suggested 
authors and works could not be better 

I think, however, that it would be 4 0 
idea to add a book like Abraham Lincoln bY 
Benjamin Thomas, as well as The Epic ® 
America, by Adams, and The Flowering © 
New England, by Van Wyck Brooks. Indett, 
biographical sketches of great Americais 
like Jefferson, Washington, and Benjam 
Franklin would be very important assets @ 
the goal we seek to achieve. 

There is no story of democracy which -_ 
effectively presents its greatness than = 
life of great Americans who grew up with 
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of the American democracy. 
the cara and your colleagues every- 
_— and assuring you, sir, that I shall 
tng : to help in any further way that you 
be 8 


faithfully, 
= HyMAN JUDAH SCHACHTEL, 


Rabbi Congreation Beth Israel, 
Houston, Tex. 


— 


essMAN O’HarA: Thank you for 
d for the enclosure describing 

Publication of Democratic 
preciate your request for my 


DEAR CoNnGR 
cout letter an 
ihe Plan _for 
classics. I aP 


comments. 


My experience in mass communications 


‘ hink in terms of potential 
predlspoen aaa. In my opinion such 
ange are suggested will be read and un- 
yo for the most part, only by people 
cas equivalent of a college education. 
re ose, accordingly, that the market for 
Tee books would vary widely from country 
to country, depending on the literacy, back- 
ground, and formal education of the people. 
although I do not know what languages or 
countries you have in mind, I would suggest 
that the number of colleges and universities, 
and the general intellectual climate of a 
given country, would be important con- 
siderations in estimating the probable circu- 
lation, or at least the probable understand- 
ing, of the books. ; 

If wide circulation and understanding of 
the ideas in such books as those suggested 
isthe goal, I wonder whether the initial proj- 
ect should not include some provision for 
teachers and discussion groups. It is my im- 
pression that this is an important part of 
the Communist success in propagating the 
ideas and slogans in their classical political 
literature. 

Finally, I wonder whether the propaganda 
value of our political and philosophical 
classics will be as effective in winning the 
cold war as increased emphasis on the prac- 
tical advantages of current American capi- 
talism would be. I believe that the most 
powerful weapon in our cold war arsenal is 
the power of our way of life to raise the 
standard of living for whole populations. I 
would hope, therefore, that this project 
would not decrease the USIA's effort to tell, 
with increasing effectiveness, the story of our 
current economic programs of aid to our 
allies as well as to the uncommitted 
countries, 

Having raised these points, I would like to 
emphasize my high respect for the authors 
you list. They are certainly prominent 
among the intellectual leaders who gave 
birth to the ideas on which this Nation is 
founded. It is certain, too, that sound in- 
tellectual leadership is important to the 
success of contemporary mass movements, 
and that these books would be of great im- 
portance in the education of intellectual 
leaders, But I am disturbed, as I am sure 
youare, by the threatening speed with which 
alliances, affiliations, and preferences crys- 
lalize in our time. It is my earnest hope 
that the full impact of our power will be 
applied where it will have the greatest effect 
lor the extension of freedom and prosperity. 


Thank you for this opportunity to com- 
ment, and all good wishes. 


Sincerely, 
FRANK STANTON, 
President, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 





Deak SiR: Your proposal that the United 
tates Information Agency translate and 
publish in the principal languages of the 
World a select few of our basic documents 
ning American Governmental theory is 
7 excellent idea. Weare all becoming more 
: are that one of the’ best ways to fight 
omMMunism is through education. 
“a Would very much like to add the following 
ee authors and works to the list cons 
ined in your letter of December 12, 1955; 


§ 
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John Adams: A Defense of the Constitu- 
tions of Government of the United States of 
America. 

John C. Calhoun: A Disquisition on Gov- 
ernment. 

Montesquieu: The Spirit of Laws. 

Jefferson’s writings: 1. A Summary View 
of the Rights of British America. 2. Notes 
on the State of Virginia (portions dealing 
with Government). 3. The Anas. 

Emerson’s writings: Man, the Reformer. 

Lincoln’s papers: First and Second Inaugu- 
ral Addresses. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. R. FLuor, 
Executive Vice President, the Fluor 
Corp., Ltd., Los Angeles. 





DEAR Mr O’HaRA: In reply to your letter, 
we suggest the possible elimination of Wal- 
den and your consideration of the Ameri- 
canization of Edward Bok, the Education of 
Henry Adams, the Almanac of Liberty by 
Supreme Court Justice Douglas, Tom Paine’s 
Age of Reason, Leaves of Grass by Walt Whit- 


man, and Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Rich- , 


ard’s Almanac, also the latter’s autobiog- 
raphy. 
Sincerely yours, 
SCHWAB AND BEATTY, INC., 
Advertising, New York. 





DEAR COMRADE O’HarRA: Reply to yours of 
December 12, 1955, I will be happy to ap- 
prove of your proposal as submitted to me. 
If you have approved of the books listed 
in your enclosure it is O. K. by me. 

Being an old veteran of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and a former senior vice com- 
mander in chief of the Society of the Army 
of the Philippines, I, therefore, place my 
trust in you. 

Yours in comradeship, 
F. WARNER KaRLING, 
Post Commander in Chief, Society 
of the Army of the Philippines and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 





DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’Hara: I am delight- 
ed to support the excellent suggestion that 
the United States Information Agency pub- 
lish a basic library of democratic classics for 
use abroad. 

I wonder if there is another possibility 
that you might want to explore in this con- 
nection. It might be desirable to publish 
a coordinate set of volumes that could be 
called The Universal Truth Series. It could 
include such volumes as The Universal 
Truth Taught by Gandhi and would empha- 
size excerpts from his writings that condemn 
communism. Another volume could be The 
Universal Truth Taught by Confucius and 
Lao-tse which would emphasize precisely 
those items that the Communists are most 
interested in suppressing—this can contrib- 
ute to our winning support from the over- 
seas Chinese whom Peiping is now wooing as 
a potential fifth column in other lands. In 
essence, this concept aims to use the best 
in each people’s tradition which could serve 
as ideological ammunition against com- 
munism. 

Your project, in my opinion, is a very val- 
uable one, and I am glad to see that it is 
being pushed so aggressively by you and 
your associates. I hope this additional sug- 
gestion is of some value. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo CHERNE, 
Executive Director, the Research Insti- 
tute of America, New York. 





DeAR Mr. O’HARA: I believe that Kurt 
Enoch, president of our publishing enter- 
prise, has already written you in response to 
your letter of December 12. Your letter ad- 
dressed to me did not arrive until just before 
the New Year. 

I fully subscribe to Mr. Enoch’s comments. 
It is greatly to be desired that the basic 
classics which have molded and interpreted 
the political and ethical philosophies of the 
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United States be more widely known in the 
native languages of other areas of the world, 
especially among students, political scien- 
tists, and others destined to leadership in 
the future. Your current list of titles is 
commendable, although it certainly would 
be necessary to expand and adapt the list for 
the special interests of certain countries. 

I would not want to see the carefully 
planned program of the USIA diluted to in- 
clude this long-term translation project at 
the expense of its already strained budget. 
I served one term on the board of Franklin 
Publications, and came to appreciate the 
necessity for a somewhat more elementary 
translation program in some parts of the 
world, the Moslem countries particularly. I 
also regard with dismay the deterioration of 
the English language in such multilingual 
regions as the subcontinent of India, and 
Ceylon. 

As you will note on the attached state- 
ment, American Books Abroad, which we 
distributed to the participants at the Prince- 
ton conference in September, the New Amer- 
ican Library of World Literature, Inc., has 
been instrumental in giving wide circula- 
tion to the basic writings of the Middle East 
and the Orient in the United States, which 
we are told has done a great deal to enhance 
the spiritual reputation of our country in 
Moslem and Buddhist areas particularly. 
This, of course, in no way modifies the ob- 
jectives of your proposed special program, 
but it is relevant. As specialists in inex- 
pensive books we have, also, been partici- 
pating in the USIA scheme for special inex- 
pensive editions of pertinent books at the 
equivalent of 10 cents, in English, in India. 

We maintain a fairly comprehensive lot 
of associations with scholars and universi- 
ties throughout the world, and our Mentor 
books are used as texts and extracurricular 
reading from Cairo to Tokyo, and in between, 
almost as naturally as they are used 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
I mention this because we include quite a 
few of the authors suggested in your list— 
Tocqueville, Thoreau, Jefferson, Dewey, Em- 
erson, and, in our Mentor Philosophers Se- 
ries, Locke, Mill, Whitehead, and all of the 
principal western philosophers. 

The rendition into other tongues of many 
of these writers would be very useful, and 
we would be happy to offer more detailed 
suggestions as your plan proceeds. We have 
great admiration and respect for Harold Fey, 
the Chicago Daily News group, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago group with whom you 
have been consulting. 

Sincerely yours, 
VicTOR WEYBRIGHT, 
Chairman and Editor, the New 
American Library of World Lit- 
erature. 





GREETINGS: This acknowledges your letter 
of December 12 with respect to the United 
States Information Agency publishing a 
small library of basic statements of demo- 
cratic political philosophy. 

To the excellent list that you supplied with 
your letter I would suggest that you add the 
following: 

1. John Adams: A Defence of the Constitu- 
tions of Government of the United States of 
America. 

2. John C. Calhoun: 
Government. 

3. Montesquieu: The Spirit of Laws. 

Of Jefferson’s writings, the following seem 
to me to be the most essential: 

1. A Summary View of the Rights of Brit- 
ish America. 

2. Notes on the State of Virginia (portions 
dealing with Government). 

3. The Anas. 

Of all of Emerson’s writings, in my opin- 
ion, the most important work for such a pur- 
pose as you have in mind is Man, the Re< 
former. 


A Disquisition on 
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Of all of Lincoln’s papers, it seems to me 
that the most important for this purpose are 
the first and second inaugural addresses. 

Respectfully, 
M. B. PENDLETON, 
President, Plomb Tool Co., Los An- 
geles. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN O’HarA: The overall 
plan outlined in your letter of December 12 
would unquestionably lead to a better under- 
standing of the fundamentals of democratic 
political philosophy, if adequate distribution 
of these books could be obtained at a reason- 
able cost. 

This, I presume, would be a part of an 
overall program of indoctrination to the peo- 
ples of the world, and is certainly on the con- 
structive side. 

I do not feel competent to judge the list 
ef books enclosed with your letter, but would 
rather leave this tossomeone better qualified. 

Sincerely yours, 
FEeLIx W. Coste, 
Vice President, the Coca-Cola Co. 


Dear Mr. O'Hara: The idea of making 
available statements as to the philosophy. of 
democracy is undoubtedly a good one. The 
list suggested is good, but much of it, as for 
instance Emerson, is rather difficult reading. 
What is needed are statements understand- 
able by the very common man. More of 
Rousseau ~and perhaps something from 
Thomas Paine might well be added. 

It is undoubtedly difficult to please every- 
one in a modern statement, but something of 
how democracy works in America today 
would seem to me to be most significant. At 
least some statement about the protections 
and safeguards of individual rights through 
our courts should be possible. And this 
should have the greatest appeal. 

Sincerely yours, 
EsTHER L. CLARK, 
Mrs. LeMon Clark, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Arkansas. 


Dear Me. O'HarA: I have your letter of De- 
cember 12 concerning the proposal that cer- 
tain books on American democracy be trans- 
lated for use by the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 

The purpose of this proposal seems to be 
commendable. However, I recognize that 
caution should be exercised in the selection 
of books. So often a statement which might 
have one meaning to us, with our background 
of democracy, might be interpreted very dif- 
ferently by one who does not have a similar 
background. 

I am sorry that I am not conversant with 
all the books on your list, and therefore do 
not feel that I am in position to offer com- 
ments as to their worth. 

Sincerely, 
T. M. MartTINn, 
President, Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, 
Ark., and Director, NAM. 


Dear Sir: Thank you for your letter of 
December 12, and please excuse my tardy 
reply. 

Your purpose and objective in publishing 
time-tested classical statements of demo- 
eratic theory in principal foreign languages 
is indeed an admirable one. I am whole- 
heartedly in favor of such a proposal. 

However, the mere translation and pub- 
lication of these documents offers no assur- 
ance these papers will be read. Is it not 
necessary to include in your proposal some 
method of inducing these people to actually 
read the manuscripts? 

Some method whereby people as well as 
books could be sent to these countries to dis- 
cuss, lecture and debate, if necessary, some 
of the democratic principles outlined in these 
very same books. 

I am quite aware that publishing these 
cocuments is the first step but I would feel 
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more enthusiastic if I knew subsequent steps 
were taken to keep the interest of these 
people always alive. 
Very truly yours, 
SipNey Dry, 
President National Steel Container 
Corp., Director, NAM. 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: In reply to your letter 
of December 12, 1955, regarding your plan to 
push legislation directed toward the publi- 
cation of a small library of basic statements 
of democratic political philosophy, I have 
some thoughts on the subject. 

First of all, I think it is a most worth- 
while endeavor and one which should give 
ample repayment for the small expenditures 
involved. 

In regard to the suggested authors and 
works, the selection of those books which I 
have read is very good. ‘There are, of course, 
some that I have not read. I can still re- 
member the strong impressions I received 
from Bryce, Emerson, Locke, Mill, and Rous- 
seau during the study of political theory in 
college. 

I think, however, that some more modern 
books should be included in this list, par- 
ticularly some that can explain the present 
American democracy, and thus relate it to 
the theories of the earlier writers. 

An excellent book on the United States 
Constitution and interpretation of it by Pro- 
fessor Corwin might well be added to this 
list. Unfortunately, I am unable to find my 
copy of the book so as to give you the com- 
plete title, but Professor Corwin, retired pro- 
fessor of political philosophy at Princeton 
University, is well enough known so that I’m 
certain his book can be found. 

I would also like to recommend for con- 
sideration Faith and Freedom, by Senator 
WALLACE F. BENNETT. This book was pub- 
lished in 1950 by Charles Scribners Sons, New 
York. It seems to me also that something 
sound on the ‘American free-enterprise sys- 
tem properly should and could be included. 
I call to your attention the very excellent 
book by Mr. Clarence B. Randall, entitled 
“A Creed for Free Enterprise,’ which was 
published in August 1952 by the Constitution 
and Free Enterprise Foundation, 210 East 
43d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

I’m sure there are other good books on the 
subject which could be included. 

I strongly urge that some basic discussion 
of the free-enterprise system be included. 

I do hope you will have success with your 
proposal, since the objectives you have can- 
not be solved by the “mail a Sears-Roebuck 
catalog” school cf thought. 

Sincerely, 
F. G. SHERMAN, 
President, Elgin National Watch Co., 
and Director, NAM. 


The Largest Corporation in the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
which I made before the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters’ Association, Inc., and the 
Maryland State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, at their annual convention 
held in Baltimore on October 14, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


January 9 


THE LARGEST CORPORATION In THE 


(Address by JOHN J. Wi1AMs, Uni 
Senator, of Delaware, before the 
Life Underwriters’ Association 
the Maryland State Associatio 
Underwriters, October 14, 1955) 


The Government of the Unj 
represents the largest business 
in the world. 

The President and members of 
are comparable to the president 
tive management of a major 
The Members of Congress re 
board of directors, while the 165 000,0% 
Americans are the stockholders. Whenere, 
the Government's revenues exceed its er. 
penditures, the directors can declare a diyi. 
dend—or tax reduction. : 

Next year as we approach the Question of 
a tax reduction—or dividend—it {s imp. 
tant that we first examine the financia] back. 
ground of this organization. 

We find that in 22 of the past 25 years oy 
Government has operated with an unby. 
anced budget—or red ink. Furthermore 
when we subtract the surpluses in the ; 
years in which we did have a balanced bud- 
get from the accumulated deficits of ih 
other 22 years, we have a net total deficit fo; 
this period of $250 billion. 

This means that during the past 25 years 
our Government has averaged Spending in 
excess of its income $10 billion per year, 
$800 million per month, $26 million per 
day, or slightly over $1 million per hour fo 
every hour during the past quarter of , 
century. : 

This $250 billion accumulated 25-yeur 
deficit has been added to the national debt 
or charged against the future generations, 
and today we are still operating with an uw. 
balanced budget. 

It is with this background that the Con- 
gress next year will approach the question 
of: Should we again reduce taxes? 

In view of the financial record and huge 
debt of our Government, should our 165 
million Americans — stockholders — expect 
their President and executive committee— 
the Cabinet—to recommend to the direc- 
tors—Members of Congress—the payment of 
any dividend by a tax reduction until the 
balancing of the Federal budget is assured 
even then should not some provision be made 
for paying at least a portion of the Feder 
debt? 

There are only three methods by which 
tax reduction of any description could be 
financed at this time. 

First, would be to reduce Government ét- 
penditures to the point where there would 
be a surplus sufficient to finance the pr 
posed tax cuts. 

Second, would be to keep on spending 
but cut taxes in the low-income groups, and 
transfer the load to the so-called high-ii- 
come groups. 

The third alternative, assuming Gover! 
ment spending continues, would be to bor- 
row the money, further increase our natlont 
debt and charge the cost against the future 
generations. 

First, I make it clear that in my opinion 
Government expenditures can and should 
be cut if the Congress and the Americal 
people only have the will to do it and its 
this proposal that I shall now discuss. 


On this question I am confident that the 
overwhelming majority of the Americal 
people would enthusiastically endorse the 
suggestion that Government expenditures 
be reduced sufficiently to balance the budgt! 
and to cut taxes. If we were to conduct? 
poll of the American citizens asking ve 
question as to whether or not we shoul 
eliminate or reduce Government subsidies 
I think that the overwhelming respon 
would be in the affirmative. Yet I wondt 
if we are not overlooking the fact that dur- 
ing the recent years this principle of 6°" 
ernment subsidies has expanded until it 
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come an accepted if not a fixed part of our 
i m. 
en is often raised as to whether 
q t, in a showdown, the American people 
oo ‘pack up their Representatives in Con~- 
ee an abolishment of this principle, 
ge everybody would agree that all Gov- 
ecole subsidy or support programs should 
emmveduced or repealed—all, that is, except 
oe which directly affect them. 
— most of the criticism against Govern- 
a subsidies is leveled against the Gov- 
= ment farm-support program. The rea- 
= for this is that the Government’s sup- 
; gricultural products directly affects 
he American farmer but also the 
the millions of American house- 


son 

rt of 4 
not only t 
pudget of 
i. however, is only one of the many 
forms of subsidies now being financed by 
the Federal Government and in many in- 
stances those who are most vocal in their 
criticism of the farm-support program are 
themselves recipients of some form of Gov- 
ernment subsidies. 

For instance, the owners and officials of 
the airlines in this country would no doubt 
agree that the principle of Government. sub- 
sidies is vicious; yet they are perfectly will- 
ing to accept subsidies from the Government 
amounting to many millions of dollars an- 
nually—subsidies which in effect guarantee 
their operations against loss. 

Our American railroads were built and de- 
veloped years ago under the principle of 
Government subsidies. Large grants of land 
were given to the promoters in the early 
stages of development. Today these same 
railroad lines are still accepting their sub- 
sidies for carrying the mail. 

Our American newspaper system has been 
rather critical of the principle of Govern- 
ment subsidies in general, particularly the 
subsidy as related to the farm-support pro- 
gram. Yet I recall few instances where the 
members of the press have objected to their 
subsidies in the form of low postage rates, 
nor have they objected to the special ear- 
marking of over $100 million of the ECA 
funds to be used to subsidize the distribu- 
tion of American newspapers and magazines 
in continental Europe. 

If we were to conduct a poll of the leading 

corporations in this country—a group which 
surely believes in the principle of free en- 
terprise—I venture to say that almost with- 
out exception they would express opposition 
to the principle of Government support 
prices, Still we find that a large number of 
this same group have enthusiastically en- 
dorsed a plan to let the American taxpayers 
guarantee the investments of the American 
industries in foreign countries. 
Likewise, we find that our merchant ma- 
mhe, another division of our free-enterprise 
system, is perfectly willing to have the Gov- 
etament continue underwriting a large per- 
centage of the cost of the construction of its 
ships, nor do they object to the Govern- 
ment’s annual contribution of several mil- 
lion dollars to subsidize the operations of 
these same vessels, 

We hear a lot of discussion among promi- 
hent men, many of whom are identified with 
our State and local governments, expressing 
stave Concern over the encroachment of the 
Federal Government upon the rights of the 
Individual States; yet in many instances we 
find that these same officials are clamoring 
for more and more Federal aid for the con- 
struction of our State highways, our public 
schools and our hospitals, and for Federal 
ald in many other fields which were for- 
— recognized as inherent State func- 

Our western mining industry has been 
oe during the past years in having 
—— passed whereby the Government 

Support the price of the products—oft- 
Imes at rates far in excess of the prevailing 
Market prices, This subsidy, amounting to 
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several million dollars annually, is also at 
the expense of the taxpayers. 

Even our children, from the day they enter 
the public schools, become recipients of 
Government subsidies by virtue of the fact 
that our Federal Government makes annual 
contributions of several millions to the 
school-lunch programs. 

One of the most conservative groups in 
this country is the American bankers; yet 
they had no objection to the policy of the 
Government guaranteeing a support at par 
under all Government bonds, thereby pro- 
tecting their huge investments. 

These are not all, but I cite them as ex- 
amples to emphasize the extent to which 
this principle of Government subsidy has 
become a fixed part of our economic system. 
Again at the next session of Congress, in- 
stead of reducing these subsidies, the major- 
ity of the proposals which will be before the 
84th Congress will be to increase them 
further. 

My opinion is that the time is long over- 
due when we should start a systematic re- 
duction of all subsidies, but until such time 
as Congress and the American people dem- 
onstrate their intention to do this we must 
recognize the fact that Government expendi- 
tures will not be reduced, nor will the budget 
be balanced whereby we can have a sufficient 
surplus to make a reasonable payment on 
the national debt with enough left over to 
finance a tax reduction. 

Now, let us discuss the second proposal— 
that we can keep on spending, still cut taxes 
in the low-income group, but make up the 
loss in revenue by increasing the revenue 
rates in the upper brackets. 

To explode this suggestion I point out the 
following statistics: 

1. To raise the personal exemptions by 
$100 (or from $600 to $700) would result in 
a loss in revenue of $2,500,000,000. To make 
up this loss by increasing the rates in the 
upper brackets would necessitate a 100 per- 
cent tax rate (or complete confiscation) of 
every personal income in excess of $20,000. 

2. To increase personal exemptions by $200 
(or from $600 to $800) as was proposed at the 
last session of Congress, would result in a 
loss in revenue of $4,500,000,000 and to offset 
this loss it would necessitate a 100 percent 
tax rate (or complete confiscation) of every 
income in excess of $10,000. 


Certainly no one in America would sug- 
gest such drastic action. 

That brings us to the third alternative and 
one which can only be justified in the name 
of political expediency; and that is, to keep 
on spending, cut taxes, and borrow the 
money to make up the difference, thereby in- 
creasing our tremendous national debt and 
passing the responsibility of this debt on to 
the future generations. 

This is the most politically popular pro- 
posal and the most dangerous. If we as 
a government cannot live within our income 
today during a period when we are enjoying 
the highest level of prosperity in the history 
of our country then when can we ever ex- 
pect a balanced budget! And to accept the 
theory of permanent deficits is an open in- 
vitation to uncontrolled inflation. 

Inflation resulting from the past deficits 
has already cut the value of the American 
dollar by one-half. That means that one- 
half the value of every savings account, every 
Government bond, pension account, and life 
insurance policy has been eaten away by the 
past inflationary financing policies of the 
Federal Government. 

To illustrate this we have only to point 
out that 10 years ago the Federal Govern- 
ment sold a bond upon the basis that if we 
put up $3, in 10 years we would receive $4 
However, the $4 which is being received to- 
day in payment of the $3 investment will 
not buy any more than 2 of the originally 
invested dollars. Actually one-third of that 
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which they originally invested has been 
taken away through inflation. 

A continuation of this unsound policy of 
planned deficit financing will only further 
depreciate the value of the America dollar 
and thereby further destroy the life savings 
of millions of Americans. 

The most unfortunate result of this in- 
flationary spending and deficit financing 
policies of the past 25 years has been the 
pauperizing of many of our aged and re- 
tired people. Many individuals who retired 
a few years ago on pensions, life insurance, 
or savings accounts, which they then con- 
sidered to be adequate, have as a result of 
the depreciated dollar—or increased cost of 
living—found themselves in the embarras- 
sing position where their incomes will not 
provide the actual necessities of life, and 
they are now being forced to appeal to the 
public for charity. 

As a Member of the United States Senate 
and as a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, I am opposed to a further con- 
tinuation of these unsound and inflationary 
deficit spending policies. I am opposed to 
any form of tax reduction under such cir- 
cumstances. Government expenditures can 
and should be reduced, but until such time 
as the reductions have actually been author- 
ized by the Congress and until such time as 
the budget is actually balanced and a reason- 
able payment made on our national debt, no 
form of tax reduction should even be con- 
sidered. 

My time today has permitted me to call 
attention to only a few of the contributing 
factors, domestic subsidies, which are re- 
sponsible for the overwhelming debt that 
today threatens the solvency of our largest 
business organization in the world—the 
Government of the United States. 

Other factors are foreign subsidies, unnec- 
essary and extravagant expenditures, corrup- 
tion, and inefficiency which for too long a 
time has prevailed in the management of 
this greatest corporation. A continuation 
of these practices will speedily bankrupt 
our Government and destroy our republic. 

If we wish to preserve our American form 
of Government we must now begin to set our 
house in order and make America strong 
financially, physically, mentally, and morally, 
never forgetting the wise advice expressed 
by Thomas Jefferson: 

“T place economy among the first and most 
important virtues and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to pursue our inde- 
pendence. * * * The same prudence which 
in private life would forbid our paying our 
money for unexplained projects, forbids it 
in the disposition of public money.” 





Bernard DeVoto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a west- 
erner who knew and loved the West with 
an intensity and devotion exceeded by 
none has left in his death a void that 
never will be filled. This westerner was 
Bernard DeVoto. His death was a loss to 
all America. It was particularly a loss 
to my State of Montana. Bernard De- 
Voto knew and loved my native Bitter- 
root Valley and all the mountains and 
valleys of western Montana and Idaho. 

His great book, the Course of Empire, 
tells of the exploits of Meriwether Lewis 
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and William Clark, those intrepid ex- 
plorers whose westward march took 
them through Montana. 

In the State capitol at Helena a paint- 
ing by the great western artist, Charles 
Russell, depicts Lewis and Clark’s arrival 
in the region 151 years ago. Itis asource 
of pride for all Montanans. 

Up the Missouri to Three Forks, across 
the Continental Divide to the Lemhi, up 
the great Bitterroot Valley, where their 
Shoshone guide, Sacajawea, met mem- 
bers of her tribe, and then across the 
rugged Lolo trail and on to the Pacific— 
this was the western course set by the 
explorers. 

Bernard DeVoto knew that trail. He 
had traveled it; he had written about 
it—in his intense way he had relived 
Lewis and Clark’s journey and taken 
thousands of readers with him. He 
wrote: 

Whenever I go back to the Bitterroots I 
realize afresh that they are my country— 
Traveler’s Rest to Lolo Pass, to Crooked Fork, 
to the Lochsa, and on down the works of the 
Clearwater. To everyone his own desire in 
mountains, mountain meadows, and moun- 
tain streams, but for me the best of the West 
is the Lochsa country. If working journalists 
are rewarded on the far shore, I will some- 
time get a long summer within a few miles 
of the Powell ranger station. 


This region of great beauty is my re- 
gion, too; my home. In words far better 
than those which I might summon, Ber- 
nard DeVoto described my feelings about 
this part of the West. His loss is a per- 
sonal one for me, a personal one for 
many Montanans. 

On January 9 I placed into the REcorpD 
a number of editorials in praise of Ber- 
nard DeVoto and another great Ameri- 
can author whose death was a blow to 
our Nation, Robert E. Sherwood. Since 
then my attention has been called to an 
article from Mr. DeVoto’s home State 
and hometown, Ogden, Utah. In addi- 
tion to this article from the Utah His- 
torical Quarterly, I also wish to add other 
articles and radio scripts in praise of 
Bernard DeVoto: 

BeRNARD A. DEVOTO—RECOLLECTION AND 

APPRECIATION 


(By Darrel J. Greenwell ') 


Because our daughter, Barbara, lives with 
her husband and two young sons on a beauti- 
ful ranch on the Lemhi River, 30 miles from 
Salmon, Idaho, my wife and I, on each an- 
nual visit to the ranch, are steeped anew in 
Lewis and Clark history. The reason is plain 
to every person who has visited the region. 

Not far from the ranch is a monument 
marking the place where Lewis and Clark en- 
countered the Lemhi and rejoiced over meet- 
ing, at last, waters flowing toward the Pacific 
Ocean. Also not far from the ranch is an- 
other monument proclaiming that Idaho’s 
national heroine, Sacajawea, who helped 
guide the explorers, was born in the locality. 

On leaving the Lemhi by way of the Mis- 
soula highway, one follows the route the 
explorers took toward the Lolo Trail. In 
traveling toward Butte and Helena on the 
one hand, and toward Bozeman on the other, 
one is reminded, by the well written bulletins 
along the highways, of Lewis and Clark as- 
sociations in the magnificent headwater 
Missouri River country. 


— 


‘Mr. Greenwell is associate editor of the 


Ogden Standard-Examiner. He was a life- 
long friend and fellow townsman of Bernard 
DeVoto. 
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Even persons of little imagination are 
bound to be stimulated by reading the de- 
scriptions of exploration episodes, and it is 
not surprising if the mind’s eye envisions the 
expedition laboriously making its way west- 
ward by river valley and mountain pass. 
What does surprise me, however, is that in 
my own vision I not only see Lewis and Clark 
but also none other than Bernard A. DeVoto, 
notebook in hand, tramping along with the 
others. My explanation for experiencing 
such an amazing vision is that DeVoto’s writ- 
ings and conversations about Lewis and 
Clark impressed me so much with their real- 
ism, attention to detail and intimacy, that I 
have been charmed into believing the nar- 
rator traveled with the party to provide me 
with a first-hand account, told with the rare 
are of the born story-teller. 

I am indebted to Bernard DeVoto because 
he made frontier and pioneer figures appear 
to me as the very real down-to-earth men 
they had to be, and undoubtedly were. Ac- 
cordingly, their contributions seem the 
greater to me because they were the accom- 
plishments of men and not of mere fabled 
figures. 

My enthusiasm for DeVoto’s literary works 
was slow in its development; yet, thanks to 
my acquantance with him, I read him con- 
sistently from the beginning of his career. 


Bernard became one of the best known 
pupils in Ogden High School immediately 
after he entered as a freshman in 1910, be- 
cause he was a brash youngster who fre- 
quently debated with his teachers. He had 
a lot to say, and said it at some length. He 
had read far more books than any of his 
teachers or his companions. He could talk 
about what he read and he loved to do it. 


In the year DeVoto was a freshman I was 
a senior and editor of the school paper. 
Bernard talked to me occasionally about 
articles for the paper, but I recall receiving 
only one piece which was published. After 
I left school, I encountered him occasionally 
in a book store where he worked as a part- 
time clerk. I recall pleasant conversations 
with him in the summer of 1914 in the press 
box at the Union League Baseball Park in 
Ogden when I was writing baseball, among 
other things, for the Salt Lake Herald- 
Repubiican, and he was a temporary reporter 
for the Ogden Standard. Our paths crossed 
again in Ogden in 1920 when he seemed to be 
in some doubt as to what he intended to do 
as a career. Our contacts were interrupted 
for years, and then in the depression years 
I talked with him on two occasions in Wash- 
ington, D.C. I was in the capital on business 
connected with the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration in which I was the Utah administra- 
tor, and he was a consultant giving aid and 
comfort to the Writers’ Project. In recent 
years, I enjoyed two splendid visits with him 
in Ogden when his writing assignments 
brought him back to the old hometown. 

In view of school day and later associa- 
tions, it was natural that I should read with 
some eagerness the first DeVoto novel, The 
Crooked Mile, which came out in 1924, but 
I was disappointed. The plot, I thought, 
lacked interest, and the characters didn’t 
talk or act like real people. His later fic- 
tien, including his Saturday Evening Post 
stories, didn’t satisfy me. I thought the out- 
put made difficult reading. I had about 
lost interest in DeVoto as a literary figure, 
but my attitude changed immediately upon 
reading his Mark Twain’s America. Here, I 
felt, was a fresh approach to some aspects of 
American history and the development of 
our country. 

My admiration for DeVoto, the historian, 
grew with my reading of Year of Decision 
which filled in so many low spots of my edu- 
cation about my own country and region 
that I shall always be grateful. Needless to 
say, Across the Wide Missouri and Course of 
Empire increased my appreciation as they 
improved my education. 
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The vast amount of work DeVoto di 
provide so much fascinating informat; th 
those three classic yolumes reflects 0 in 
votion to his art and testifies to his in . 
try, thanks to which many of us who ~ 
from being scholars benefit. are fay 

Many persons believe that 
most influential in his 20 years ar 
for the Easy Chair department of Harper’ 
and Iagree. As an editorial writer, 7 pa me 
respects to his readability and influence 

One aspect of the DeVoto career must | " 
be neglected if this essay is to be realisue 
Bernard possessed an ability to make = 
mies and to cause hurts. It was Unforty, 
nate, for the sake of the home town Dride 
the communities like to have in the nate 
sons and daughters who achieve fame h 
the great world, that some of those Whose 
feelings he hurt were Utahans—offendeg be. 
cause of his suggestions that their painting 
music, literature, and general culture wen 
not as magnificient as most believed them 
to be. More recently he was assaileq by 
Utahans for taking sides with those Op- 
posed to the construction of the Echo Pa 
Dam in Dinosaur National Monument, 

I am among those who say that some of 
DeVoto’s early comments about his hom 
State were needlessly made to Sting and to 
offend. And I personally took issue with hin 
on his Echo Park Dam position. Yet we can't 
praise DeVoto for his courageous article pro. 
moting conservation of natural resources 
and then criticize him when the identical en. 
thusiasm for conservation, which inspired 
the articles we like, led him to resist any 
desecration (as he thought) of a national 
monument. 

As we measure and assay the entire DeVoto, 
we discover that the elements of greatness 
and goodness far outweigh the faults which 
some of our fellow Utahans continue to see 
in his life and works. These should be 
forgotten or forgiven as we contemplate his 
influence on American life and thought, r- 
call his pride in his country and in its people, 
and wonder at his admiration of our region, 
the history of which he has enriched with 
his writings. 


[From the National Parks Magazine of 
January-March 1956] 


In MEMORY OF BERNARD AUGUSTINE DeVo10 


On November 13, America lost a uniquely 
eloquent scholar, historian, and conserva- 
tionist, when Bernard DeVoto died at the 
age of 58. He was author of many outstand- 
ing books on the history of America, espe 
cially of the Civil War and the West. He won 
the Pulitzer Prize for History in 1948, for 
his brilliant Across the Wide Missouri. 4: 
a journalist and editor of The Easy Chair in 
Harper’s, he expressed forcefully and effec 
tively his trenchant Americanism. 

Few men knew the patterns of the culture 
of the West as did Mr. DeVoto; he insisted 
that the West, and the Nation, could survive 
only if our western resources were guarded 
from exploitation and saved and used wisely 
as national necessities. When rapacious 
livestockmen sought to wrest unregulated 
control and ownership of all Federal range 
lands, DeVoto warned of the national cates 
trophe that would follow if they succeeded, 
and his article The West Against Itsell 
aroused the Nation to defeat this notorious 
landgrab. 

He knew and loved the national parts 
Believing they are essential to the welfare © 
the people he brought his tremendous know! 
edge and perception to their service as & 
member of the National Parks Advis0 
Board and of the board of trustees of tht 
National Parks Association, to which he 
longed. When the national park system ¥* 
endangered by proposals that would under 
mine its security, his pen was ready in ls 
defense. His article, Shall We Let i 
Ruin Our National Parks?, published in t 
July 22, 1950, issue of the Saturday Evenins 
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1906 
one of the first to appear during 
the 6-year struggle in defense of Dinosaur 
ent. 
et Utah, De Voto received his first 
ae from Harvard University, and subse- 
nt degrees from the University of Colo- 
« Northeastern University, Middlebury 
amie. and Kenyon College. He taught and 
jectured at Harvard and Northeastern, where 
his alert intelligence and ready wit endeared 
him to his students. In addition to the 
Pulitzer Prize, he was awarded the Bancroft 
Award in 1948, and the National Book Award 
in 1953. He belonged to many conservation 
organizations, through which he spread his 


influence. 


poserT E. SHERWOOD AND BERNARD DeEVOTO 


(By Eric Sevareid from a broadcast over 
CBS Radio) 


Robert E. Sherwood is dead at 59 of a 
heart attack. Bernard DeVoto is dead at 
58 of a heart attack. The horizon looks 
emptier to all American writers, and espe- 
cially to those whose writings grow out of 
their times and are designed to influence 
their times in the large undertakings of 
first principles, human brotherhood, and 
the freedom of the eternal individual. 

They were of the true professionals, these 
two writers. They were writers by instinct, 
by severe discipline, by habit, conviction, 
and the love of it; seat-of-the-pants and 
sweat-of-the-brow writers who knew writing 





world—and who worked and _ produced 
prodigiously. Any one of their successes 
would have satisfied lesser writers, but they 
had the habit of success because habitually 
they had something to say. 

Sherwood and DeVoto were intensely 
American writers. They were in love with 
their country, its long story, and its long 
meaning. Rather they were in love with 
the best America, its natural and its fash- 
joned beauties, the grandeur of its vistas 
and its ideas, with its generosity, its power, 
and its kindliness. With the worst Amer- 
ica—its commercial rapacity and ugliness, its 
tolerance of bunkum and claptrap, its 
dreary uniformities, its petty tyrants and its 
preposterous little publicity saints—with 
these they were at war. No writer can fight 
that war and not make enemies. 

Both Sherwood and DeVoto must have re- 
joiced at times in the enemies they made. 
For these were both tough men in the best 
sense of that adulterated word. They were 
perfectly willing to choose their side and 
take what consequences there might be. 
They started that way. Each was a combat 
soldier in the First World War—Sherwood 
Was badly wounded—and they ended that 
way, 

DeVoto, indeed, might be described as 
downright pugnacious. He not only tolerated 
conflict, he seemed to enjoy it, to invite it. 
Certainly he was pugnacious on at least one 
matter: conservation of the natural beau- 
ties, the open spaces, and the wildlife of 
the American West from which he had 
sprung. Lose all this, he felt, mar it, cramp 
, commercialize it, and America will lose 
Something precious never to be found again. 
Americans themselves would never be quite 
the same again. Nor did DeVoto confine this 
special passion to God’s gift across his wide 
Nanour. The last public fight this passion 
a concerned the rockribbed coast of 
teh . He called it a “jerry-built, neon- 
Za ted, overpopulated slum,” and in Down 

St officialdom there was much flying of 
the official fur. 
oe only outspoken men who applaud the 
Shite — current attempts to restrict the 
tions - out of other men of other persua-= 
Slireaee those who haven’t read the books. 
and knew DeVoto had read the books 
Who “ € eternal lesson therein, that he 

Olerates suppression of others long 


for what it is—the hardest work in the - 
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enough will probably be suppressed himself. 
They knew that suppression comes of fear; 
‘and fear was as alien to them as a lifetime 
habit of facing the truth could make it. 

There was spaciousness in their minds. 
So DeVoto responded to the sweep and spa- 
ciousness he saw in the West; so Sherwood 
responded to the sweep and spaciousness he 
saw in men like Roosevelt and Churchill. 
Well, Sherwood and DeVoto are dead—too 
early—and the American space seems a little 
more cramped because of this. 





THE VITALITY OF DEVOTO 


(From the news broadcast of WGBH-TV-FM 
by Louis Lyons, November 14, 1955) 


Bernard DeVoto was our friend and neigh- 
bor. He went to New York Sunday, as he 
had to do very often, and appeared on the 
CBS television program, “Adventure,” seen 
everywhere except in Boston. This was at 
3:30. He suffered a heart attack soon after 
and died at 8:30 last night. The New York 
Times and Herald Tribune went to press too 
early to chronicle his death today. SolI give 
these details for their readers. He was only 
58. 

Only last week I talked of Bernard DeVoto 
on the publishing date of his last book, The 
Easy Chair. As it turned out this was his 
valedictory to his host of readers—selections 
from his work over 20 years as the Easy 
Chair editor of Harper’s. 

I need not now repeat my recent appre- 
ciation of the many-sided genius of De- 
Voto as historian, writer, crusader, and 
especially of his superb qualities as a 
journalist. For a last word, I would 
speak of the vitality of DeVoto. He 
fought for his causes. He put all of him- 
self into his work, and worked and reworked 
it. Whatever he produced was always his 
best. This was a high compliment to his 
readers. Benny DeVoto never believed the 
cliche that readers were operating on a 12- 
year-old level. And his readers were not. 
He had the great quality of getting excited 
about the issues and events he explored and 
wrote about. And he put his excitement 
into them so that his product was exciting. 
You had to share his conviction that this 
was important and worth getting excited 
about. 

To very many people the world of events 
and the periodical discussion of it will for 
a long time be less exciting because it will 
not be seen through the penetrating eyes 
and blunt pen of Bernard DeVoto. He was 
always himself, a thorny, salty personality, 
always a fighter, a very human man, a warm 
friend. He leaves a big jagged hole in our 
times that will not be readily filled. 

A postscript, suggested by a listener who 
called me this evening, on one of Mr. De- 
Voto’s earnest long-time projects. Born in 
Utah, his heart was with the causes of the 
West—across the wide Missouri. He fought 
as a conservationist against putting a dam 
in Echo Park in the Dinosaur National Mon- 
ument on the Colorado-Utah line. It would 
have destroyed some of the finest canyon 
scenery in the public domain. But it had 
the support of the administration and of 
the politicians of the region as part of the 
Upper Colorado development. 

Only Sunday, yesterday, in the New York 
Times, John B. Oakes reports that the gov- 
ernors and Congressmen of the Mountain 
States met last week and decided to drop 
Echo Park Dam as politically unfeasible. 

This was the last fight DeVoto won, and 
in this very definite, tangible, conclusive 
form. This heartening news may easily have 
been the last thing he read yesterday. 

A man could live a long time and achieve 
less satisfaction.’ 

This station has just disclosed to me & 
surprise they had planned for November 25, 
when Mr. DeVoto was to appear with me on 
Backgrounds. Harper’s editors had arranged 
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with WGBH to have me present him with a 
bound and inscribed copy of the current 
(November) Harper’s, which observed the 
20th aniversary of his occupancy of the 
Easy Chair. 

The inscription: 

“To Bernard DeVoto, seasoned practitioner 
of the journalistic craft, widely ranging in 
competence and punctual in deadlines, as 
resolute in his approvals as in his dislikes, 
partisan of sound sense and adversary of 
cant, friend of the public lands and enemy 
of the lukewarm martini, who in the 20 years 
he has occupied the Easy Chair has never 
learned to write a dull sentence.—The Edi- 
tors of Harper’s.” 








[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of November 15, 1955] 


BERNARD DEVOTO 


Bernard DeVoto never allowed his reputa- 
tion as a scholar to inhibit his vigor as a 
journalist. There were few who knew more 
than he about the great westward movement 
of settlers and civilization across the North 
American continent, and none wrote about it 
with more color and excitement. But he will 
be remembered equally, we surmise, for his 
contentious contributions to magazines and 
especially for his conduct of the department 
in Harper’s known as the Easy Chair. No. 
241 of the Easy Chair appearing in the No- 
vember Harper’s is at once a self-appraisal 
and an obituary. 

It was as a journalist that DeVoto preferred 
to think of himself. Most of what he wrote 
was strongly opinionated. But if he was 
sometimes arrogant, he was never preten- 
tious; and his convictions were bolstered by 
research and understanding. He was a cru- 
sader for preservation of the public lands, for 
reclamation and conservation. A great range 
of subjects evoked his indignant comment, 
however—the importunities of advertising, 
the amenities of martini-making, the preten- 
sions of politicians, the callowness of some 
aspects of American culture. 

“Some battles cannot be fought after the 
fact,” he said, “and in journalism a writer 
runs into some he does not care to be above.” 
Some years ago, DeVoto had the temerity to 
write an Easy Chair article sharply critical 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. This 
blasphemy produced a good deal of denuncia- 
tion. But even among those who disagreed 
with what he said, there must have been 
many who respected his doughtiness. He 
was never above the battle. 





[From the Portland Oregonian of November 
15, 1955] 


UNEASY CHAIR 


“The Easy Chair” corner in Harper’s mag- 
azine will probably never again have so 
uneasy an occupant as Bernard DeVoto, who 
died suddenly Sunday. Mr. DeVoto was a 
writer’s writer, a professional to the core. 
He spent long and regular hours at his 
desk and in research, and few contemporary 
American authors could match his work in 
quality, quantity or range. 

Fortunately, however, he was not “pro- 
fessional” in a sense implying personal in- 
difference. He was well and affectionately 
known in Portland and elsewhere as the 
“terrible tempered” Mr. DeVoto. His well- 
executed phrases were hurled angrily and 
with stinging impact against a variety of 
targets. He ridiculed literary sophists, 
badgered careless historians, railed at way- 
side chefs who over-lard fried potatoes and 
hammered rentlessly at anything he took 
to be spoliation of the wilderness areas of 
his native West. And all the while he went 
about building up a shelf of historical works 
of such solid scholarship that there was littie 
room for retaliation by other critics. 

Mr. DeVoto’s editorial voice was piercing, 
but it was not blatant. It will be sorely 
missed. It is depressing to reflect that his 
latest book, a collection of pieces from “The 
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Easy Chair” just come from the publisher, 
has become a memorial volume at a time 
when its author’s service was ascendant. 


{From the Salt Lake Tribune of November 
15, 1955] 


West’s LITERARY ROCKET 


He disliked being called controversial. 
But even his last words were controversial. 
On a television program Sunday featuring 
Mesa Verde National Park in Colorado, he 
spoke pessimistically about the future of the 
West which, he said, was chronically plagued 
by “violence.” A short time later, Bernard 
DeVoto, one of the West’s all-time greats in 
-literature, history and criticism, was seized 
by a fatal heart attack. 

A native of Ogden, he taught for a time 
in Ogden Junior High School and later at 
Northwestern and Harvard. It was in the 
fields of literature and history that he won 
international eminence. The author of 
some 20 books under his own name and 
considerable fiction (for grocery money) 
under the name of John August, he was 
possessor of Pulitzer and Bancroft prizes 
and numerous other awards. 

He did not specialize in history while a 
student at the University of Utah and Har- 
vard, but he made academic historians sit 
up and take notice with his monumental 
story of the American frontier, told in The 
Course of Empire, Across the Wide Missouri 
and The Year of Decision, the trilogy being 
written in reverse order. Mark Twain was 
another of his preoccupations and he served 
with distinction as “literary executor of the 
Mark Twain estate.” As editor of “The Easy 
Chair” department in Harper’s magazine, he 
kept the professionals in a score of fields 
near boiling point. 

Bernard DeVoto had little academic edu- 
cation in botany and forestry, but he be- 
came one of the country’s most vigorous and 
influential conservation advocates. He re- 
ported quite accurately recently that no 
other publication had covered the subject any 
where near as adequately as had Harper's 
with him as author. Outspoken and some- 
times intemperate in his writing and lectur- 
ing, he nevertheless succeeded in stimulat- 
ing conservationist-minded people through- 
out the country into acting to protect the 
public land. His “West Against Itself” theme 
infuriated some Westerners but it also caused 
many to take a second look at policies in- 
volving the region and he made complacency 
about parks and forests impossible. 

He pulled no punches, and none were 
pulied when he was the target. He was de- 
scribed variously as “Chief Thunder on the 
Mountain,” “a literary volcano,” a “casti- 
gator of follies” and a “man who makes his 
points with both fists and both feet.” 
Charles Poore, of the New York Times, wrote 
once that “Mr. DeVoto’s normal prose style 
often sounds rather like that of a man who 
is making a speech before a crowd of ill- 
informed hecklers. This gives it a perspir- 
ing sort of vitality.” 

Harper’s editors revealed the man behind 
the blustering exterior this month, how- 
ever, when they said, “Mr. DeVoto is a senti- 
mentalist, with a cornary melting point 14 
degrees lower than maple sugar. He is in- 
capable of saying no to anybody who sounds 
either needy or put-upon; so he collects un- 
derdogs the way a blue serge suit collects 
lint. As a consequence he spends a large 
chunk of his time helping people to find a 
job, a publisher, a sound whisky, an elusive 
fact, a comfortable motel, a sense of prose 
style, justice, or a reliable psychiatrist— 
all the while emitting roars of exasperation.” 

Prophetically, Mr. DeVoto’s 20th anniver- 
sary Easy Chair column was a kind of 
swan song, a summing up. In it was an 
epitaph worthy of the great and courageous 
writer that he was: “I hope that what I have 
said has been said gracefully and that some- 


times it has been amusing, or informative, 
or useful. No one has got me to say any- 
thing I did not want to say and no one has 
prevented me from saying anything I wanted 
to.” 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard 
of November 15, 1955] 


Two DISTINGUISHED MEN OF LETTERS 


Two of America’s most distinguished lit- 
erary figures died this weekend. Robert E. 
Sherwood, playwright and biographer, and 
Bernard DeVoto, essayist, critic, conserva- 
ticnist, historian, editor, teacher, and won- 
derful guy, died within a few hours of each 
other. Each gave something distinctive to 
American life and letters. 

Mr. Sherwood, a playwright of renown, 
turned to biography to do his monumental 
study of Roosevelt and Hopkins, thus earn- 
ing a Pulitzer Prize, 1 of 4 he claimed. His 
Plays Abe Lincoln in Illinois, There Shall 
Be No Night, and Idiot’s Delight are out- 
standing examples of modern American 
drama. 

In the death of Benny DeVoto, we feel 
a personal loss. A number of delightful 
hours spent in his company and a corre- 
spondence reaching over nearly 4 years estab- 
lished him in our hearts as one of those 
people who can never be replaced. In think- 
ing about him we have wondered how he will 
be remembered. Will he be thought of as 
the historian who did such a superb job on 
the Lewis and Clark Journals? Will he be 
remembered as the critic who turned out the 
literary criticism on the Book of Mormons? 
Or will it be his vast knowledge of Mark 
Twain that keeps his name alive? Conserva- 
tion was his passion. Will that be his niche 
in history? 

All these things will count. But more im- 
portant, he was a masterful prose stylist and 
a great human being. He believed in hunran 
dignity and wrote of it in powerful terms. 
Was somebody, anybody, getting pushed 
round? Benny would charge to his defense 
with the instincts, as an associate observed 
last month, of a mother bear protecting her 
cubs. Is there in the land an unskilled 
chemist who tips the vermouth bottle too 
heavily when mixing a martini? Benny had 
sharp words for him, growling that the 
proper proportions were 3.7 to 1. This growl 
was just Benny’s way. Actually he was a 
friendly cuss who could not say “no” to a sad 
story. As John Fischer, the editor of Harp- 
er’s, observed, the growl was a protective de- 
vice like the quills on the well-meaning por- 
cupine or the armor plate on the defenseless 
armadillo. 

The versatility of the man was amazing. 
It was best illustrated in “‘The Easy Chair,” 
the column he had conducted for Harper's 
for 20 years. All culture was his province— 
the FBI, the martini, the powerdam, the pol- 
itician, the cheap motel, the unzoned strip 
of highway, the juke box, the undisturbed 
spot in the woods, the western movie. Noth- 
ing was out of place in The Easy Chair. 

Oddly enough in the current Harper's, he 
all but wrote his own obituary. Celebrating 
his 20th year as the conductor of the oldest 
column in American journalism, he wrote at 
length of his beliefs and faiths and dislikes. 
A book of two dozen “Easy Chair” essays is 
newly published. 

Born in Utah, he continued to travel often 
“across the wide Missouri.” Although he 
lived a stone’s throw from Harvard Square 
in Cambridge, Mass., he thought of himself 
as a Westerner. His western friends thought 
of him that way, too. 

Few living writers can equal him as a prose 
stylist. His stuff was simple and powerful 
and appealing. It was so easy to read—and 
s0 hard for him to write. He fought an up- 
hill battle as he worked on returning the 
essay to its place in American letters. Only 
if Americans are very lucky, will his kind be 
in our time. 
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Dulles and the “Verge of Wa,” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI vgs 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rip. 
orD, I include the following article py 
Joseph C. Harsch: ' 

STATE OF THE NATIONS 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 
DULLES AND THE “VERGE OF war” 


WASHINGTON.—-For those puzzled by the 
controversy over Secretary of State John Fy. 
ter Dulles’ “verge of war” doctrine certgiy 
quotations from the past are relevant, 

On January 15, 1953, the Foreign Re. 
tions Committee of the United States ge. 
ate held a hearing on the prospective nomi. 
nation of Mr. Dulles to the Secretaryship oj 
State. 

During that hearing Mr. Dulles was aska 
to reconcile passages from his campaign 
and from the Republican platform’s foreign. 
policy plank (largely written by Mr. Dulles) 
which seemed to be in some conflict with 
other things he had said on other less polit. 
ical occasions. 

The following passages occur in the Dulles 
response: 

“Under our constitutional system we have 
& general election every 4 years, and at that 
time, under our system, as I believe it to be, 
there is argument presented to the American 
people. 

“One side presents its case and the other 
side presents the other case, as two lawyers 
do when they go into court. At that sage 
the two parties are not judges and they are 
not judicial. * * * 

“I admit in the campaign words are used 
that are somewhat more extravagant than 
those used in a period of judicial contem- 
plation.” 

A glance at the calendar is sufficient to 
determine the fact that under the Dulls 
4-year rule the time has come around agai 
for expression of opinions which “are not ju- 
dicial,’” couched in words “somewhat mor 
extravagant” than would be desirable “in 4 
period of judicial contemplation.” 

When Mr. Dulles is quoted as saying that 
“the ability to get to the verge of war without 
getting into the war is a necessary art,” he 
was of course, being extravagant. He let 
himself seem to imply that he regards the 
technique of military blackmail as a sultan 
instrument of United States foreign polity 

If we strip the rehetorical verbiage awi 
from the Dulles’ words, however, we come 
down to a foreign-policy theory which has 
been evolved from bitter experience and is 
generally accepted in Washington. The 
theory is that some wars can be avoided i's 
country accurately defines in advance whai 
it will do under specific circumstances. 

This is based on the real possibility = 
Germany might never have started either 
World Wars I or II had it known in advance 
that the United States might do what" 
actually did do.) This is the background @ 
the postwar, bipartisan willingness of Wash- 
ington to contract under its alliances to 4 
what it knows it would do anyway without 
the contract. Only in Dulles rhetoric = 
a brink of war technique in reality, it Is = 
technique of knowing and saying in advane 
what you really intend to do. ; 

When Mr. Dulles sponsors a theory that}? 
three times saved the United States 4 
war by his own words, he is being not a 
cial. For, as a lawyer, and an extremely 
one, he well understands the judicial ™ 





and propter hoc are different 
He would make mincemeat of any 
things. nent who attempted to use in court 
legal OPF imself the type of legal argument 
again ain the thesis of the triple victory. 
— ntention, in essence, is that in the 

= iis Korean war, Indochina, and the 
ss islands he threatened to do certain 
ti after which there was no war. By 
aoe the absence of war was the 


impli 2 

a f the threats. 

Pe want follow if the threats had been 
~— In no case were 


factors involved. 
ee s the only factors, as he himself 


ah cognized 

re . 
aa suffices. In the case of the 
offshore islands there was the Formosa reso- 
tution followed by the dispatch of the United 
states 7th Fleet to the Tachen Islands. The 
Chinese Communists did not interfere with 
the evacuation of the Tachens, . A 

But, and a very important but, Mr. 
Dulles not only threatened use of United 
states force in event of interference. He 
also urgently and meticulously informed Pe- 
king through London, Moscow, and New 
Delhi that the movement of the 7th Fleet 
was strictly and exclusively for the purpose 
of withdrawing the Chinese Nationalist gar- 
rison from the Tachens. 

Were the Chinese deterred by the threat, 
or did they sensibly refrain from disturbing 
a situation which was evolving to their ad- 
yantage? Obviously, the latter. 

The whole “brink of war’ episode leaves 
behind it a rather serious question as to 
whether the Dulles-presumed obligation to 
indulge in ‘not judicial” partisan advocacy 
every fourth year should apply to a Secretary 
or State. Most United States Secretaries of 
State have regarded themselves as exempt 
from this obligation, in fact have tried to be 


nonpartisan even in campaign years. 


LL 


Understanding the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from the New York Times 
of Sunday, January 22, 1956: 


UNDERSTANDING THE SOUTH—FORBEARANCE Is 
ASKED IN JUDGING ATTITUDE ON RACIAL 
PROBLEMS 


; (Edrror’s NoTE.—The writer of the follow- 
‘ng letter, formerly professor of interna- 
Honal law at Princeton, has held numerous 
diplomatic posts.) 

To the Eprror or THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

: As a Northerner who has been privileged 
‘OF several years to enjoy the courtesy and 
hospitality of Southerners, I regret the in- 
ability of many Northerners to understand 
Me point of view of intelligent and high- 
minded Southerners concerning the racial 
Problem. This point of view has been ably 
and temperately presented in the January 
Ssue of Harper’s magazine by the able and 
conscientious editor of the Charleston News 
and Courier, Thomas R. Waring. 

ie of the racial problem, as I have 
can it at close hand, lies in the honest 
oe he that local governments, under 
th Snstitution of the United States, have 
ae tight to solve their social and economic 
Problems in their Own way. This point of 
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view, known historically as States rights, is 
still of deep significance for all Americans. 

The intense opposition felt in this politi- 
cally Democratic section of the country to 
the policy of aggrandizement of power in the 
National Government by the New and Fair 
Deals was very genuine. It was shared by 
millions of Northerners. 

The racial issue was not created by the 
present generation. It is a thorny bequest 
of several centuries. It cannot easily be 
solved, not even by a fiat of the Supreme 
Court. It requires wisdom, patience and for- 
bearance by ail concerned, including North- 
erners and colored folks in general. 

The North has the greater need of forbear- 
ance when it sadly acknowledges its grave re- 
sponsibilities for the lamentable condition 
of the colored people who migrated to New 
York and Chicago. 

What I am pleading for is simple courtesy 
by outsiders in judging the attitude of 
generous-minded Southerners in their ago- 
nizing task of working out a just solution 
of the racial issue. They have the most con- 
cern for the welfare of the colored people, 
who, in last analysis, must share the respon- 
sibility for the creation of a prosperous and 
happier:Southland. 

PHILIP M. BROWN. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., January 12, 1956. 





‘Tom Mulrane Now Heads 78th Division 


Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most active veterans’ organizations 
in the United States is the 78th Division 
Veterans Association. The _ elected 
president for the new year is Thomas J. 
Mulrane, of Jersey City, N. J. 

Tom Mulrane is well known in vet- 
erans’ organizations in New Jersey. He 
has been a conscientious and diligent 
worker on behalf of all veterans. His 
friendly manner and ever-ready smile 
is a familiar sight in northern New 
Jersey. I think the membership of the 
78th Division could not have picked a 
better man. 

I want to take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating Tom and wishing him every 
success in his future endeavors on be- 
half of the veterans, and his leadership 
of the 78th Division Veterans Associa- 
tion. 

I enclose an article that appeared in 
the Hudson County Dispatch relating to 
Mr. Mulrane’s election: 

MULRANE To PRESIDE OveER 78TH DIVISION 
VETERANS—JERSEY CITY RESIDENT ART 
SUPERVISOR IN DUMONT 
Thomas J. Mulrane, supervisor of art in 

Dumont school system, recently elected to 

head 78th Division Veterans Association, will 

preside at the organization’s meeting next 

Wednesday in Saldarini Post, VFW, head- 

quarters, 522 38th Street, Union City. 

Mulrane, who replaces outgoing President 


Seymour Cohen, of Springfield, served with, 


the AEF in France during World War I as 
private first class, attached to Company PF, 
310th Infantry Regiment. 
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Born in New York City, Mulrane graduated 
from Dickinson High School and Cooper 
Union Institute of Fine Arts, Sculpture, 
Commercial Art and Design, New York. He 
received his master’s degree in art at New 
York University and did further postgradu- 
ate study at Manhattan University, College 
of the City of New York, and Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, Hoboken, where he stud- 
ied naval architecture. 

A veteran of 28 years in the teaching pro- 
fession, Mulrane previously taught at Cooper 
Union College, New York City; Snyder High 
and Dickinson Evening High School, Jersey 
City; and State Teachers College, Jersey 
City. He was a civil engineer for North 
Bergen from 1929 to 19382. 

Mulrane and his wife, the former Grace 
McGuire, live at 615 Palisade Avenue, Jersey 
City. Their daughter, Mrs. June Murphy, 
teaches a second-grade class in Dumont. 





Overheard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Overheard in the 
Library of Congress the other day was 
the following: 

“They talk about the discrimination 
of man against man, why don’t they 
talk about the discrimination of nature 
against man?” 

“Like what?” 

‘“‘We should have 4 seasons on each of 
the 5 continents.” 

“How are we going to get it?” 

“Adjust the earth on its axis. Archi- 
medes said that with a fulcrum he could 
move the world.” 

“So you think a pressure chamber with 
jet fission, like a sling, could circle the 
globe and more it?” 

“If not, then maybe we’ll be able to 
locate the pituitary gland in the mech- 
anism of the universe that might enable 
us to adjust the earth to the convenience 
of man like we adjust the hands on a 
watch. 

“Then maybe with 4 seasons on each 
continent, or with our ability to adjust 
the earth’s line of spin we'll have fewer 
wars, fewer depressions and far less 
havoc wrought by nature’s discrimina- 
tion against man?” 

“Yes, that should mean for each of us 
longer life with less pain; a life lived 
more creatively with less waste’— 

So it went, Mr. Speaker. The conver- 
sationalists were evidently trying to 
make proper use of the modern world 
and all of its opportunities. Or were 
they waiting for the man with a butter- 
fly net? 
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Albert Gallatin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, history records that the cabinet 
of our third President, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, was a most harmonious one because, 
in appointing its members, he had 
taken into account the lessons learned 
as Washington’s Secretary of State. 
Therefore, while he selected wise and 
strong personalities, they were chosen 
for their complementary qualities as 
well as for their specific abilities in the 
ats of war and peace. Because they 
believed in small “‘d” democracy as did 
their leader, the cabinet members were 
able to work effectively in concert. 
There was no upstaging; there was dis- 
cussion and agreement. As a result, at 
the conclusion of the two Jefferson ad- 
ministrations, the national debt had 
been reduced, trade was flourishing and 
taxes were lowered. 

No single member of the Presidential 
Cabinet was more responsible for this 
happy state of affairs than the Swiss- 
born Albert Gallatin who had deported 
himself excellently as a Member of Con- 
gress befcre his appointment as Secre- 
tary of State in 1801. This talented 
immigrant, who had come to America at 
the age of 19 from Geneva where he was 
born on January 29, 1761, brought not 
only his notable fiscal talents to the 
Service of his adopted land but his deep- 
seated belief in the rights of the people 
as well, 

Since he was so concerned with dis- 
tributing the benefits of his wise com- 
mercial and financial policies among all 
the people and because he was born 
abroad, Gallatin had a rough road to 
travel, for both these factors earned 
him the active ill will of the Hamiltonian 
forces With their pro-British and aristo- 
craic orientation. Because he was 
French-speaking and democratic, his 
enemies—the Federalists—were quick to 
link him with the French revolution 
Whose excesses, along with Jefferson he 
ceplored, but whose basic democratic 
concepts he favored. 

Gallatin, as a Member of the House, 
had already established the Ways and 
Means Committee to approve Govern- 
ment’s disbursement of the people’s 
money, As Treasurer, he worked to 
liquidate the public debt and lower taxes. 
ony economy and extended trade he 
eld the best ways to progress and pros- 
Perity. Consequently, he was an oppo- 
hent of commercial and military wars. 


A ppendix 


The Jeffersonians, less interested in 
diplomatic representation than commer- 
cial representation in foreign countries, 
had a staunch supporter in Gallatin who 
was to negotiate a number of advan- 
tageous trade agreements when, after 
leaving the Treasury, he was to repre- 
sent his country abroad. The War of 
1812 had only shortly ended when he 
put through a pact eliminating excessive 
English duties on American goods; and, 
in London in 1818, he worked success- 
fully for a commercial convention. 

In commemorating his birthday, I 
have pointed up his trade achievements 
purposely; for, in America’s dealings 
with the land of Galiatin’s birth, this 
country has departed from the trade 
precepts he proved so sound. 

A tariff barrier must be hurdled, not 
by one side but by both; and in imposing 
restrictions on Swiss watch imports, not 
only the Swiss but the Americans are 
being hurt. United States importers and 
assemblers who make their livelihoods 
by buying goods abroad are penalized; 
United States exporters who ship their 
farm and manufactured good are hurt 
for the foreign nation affected tends to 
buy less because it can earn fewer dol- 
lars; the consumer has to pay more for 
the imported product. 

In rescinding tariff curbs against the 
Swiss watch industry, we stand to gain 
in many ways: First, Switzerland and 
other foreign friends will know that we 
mean it when we Say, “‘trade, not aid,” is 
the best policy; second, goods will flow 
more freely between the two countries 
to the benefit of both their economies; 
and third, the people of beth lands will 
be able to get the products each wants 
at fair and profitable prices. 





Man of Courege 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, recently attended a meeting of the 
New York State Horticultural Society in 
the city of Rochester. New York farm- 
ers are no happier than farmers else- 
where over our farm problems. Indeed, 
their troubles are compounded, because 
many of them raise unsupported crops, 
while paying out of one pocket or an- 
other for the support program. So Sec- 
retary Benson was the cynosure of at- 
tention. The men who live by, and on, 
the soil had some tough, stubborn ques- 
tions which they expected the Secretary 


to answer. They were not disappointed. 
Speaking out of his own vast experience, 
both as a farmer and administrator, Sec- 
retary Benson abjured slick, political ex- 
planations, and addressed himself with 
courage and candor to fundamental 
problems and remedies which his audi- 
ence understood. 

As the Rochester Times Union noted, 
in an editorial on January 18: 

Those who heard him had an opportunity 
to savor the quality of the man, his sincerity, 
his profound knowledge of the overall farm 
problem, and his capacity to find and direct 
every remedy that government properly can 
use to restore agriculture to its rightful place. 
The impression was of a man of courage. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the REcorp the full 
text of the Times Union editorial: 

BENSON CONVINCING ON FARM NEEDS 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson answered 
most of the questions New York farmers 
have been asking about President Eisen- 
hower’s nme-point farm program in address- 
ing the New York State Horticultural Society 
at the Community War Memorial last night: 

Perhaps more important than what he said 
was the impression he left. Fruit growers 
and visitors, it seemed to us, had a better 
understanding of why the President and 
those who work with him stick to Ezra Taft 
Benson when the political wolves set up a 
howl. 

For those who heard him had an oppor- 
tunity to savor the quality of the man, his 
sincerity, his profound knowledge of the 
Overall farm problem and his capacity to 
find and direct every remedy that govern- 
ment properly can use to restore agriculture 
to its rightful place. 

The impression was of a man of courage, 
confronted with problems never so bafiling 
before, scorning cheap political trickery, re- 
jecting quickie measures, trying with the 
help of Congress to build a solid agriculture 
not only for farmers today but for the fu- 
ture. 

The enormity of the error of continuing 
wartime production stimulants too long was 
never clearer. The surpluses generated by 
these mistaken measures—$7.7 billion worth 
—stagger the imagination. But that farm 
prices last year would have been 20 percent 
higher without them can be easily under- 
stood. 

Most important to New York farmers was 
that the very measures designed to prop 
the position of basic farmers have become a 
threat to all. For acres diverted from wheat 
and cotton shift to other crops, livestock, 
dairying—or orchards—and surpluses mush- 
room. 

“The surplus problem can spread like wild- 
fire,’ Benson said. “Unless we deal with it 
adequately now, no farmer, no matter what 
crops he produces can rest assured that 
his crop will not be the next on the sur- 
plus list.” 

Dairymen know that well. So do vegetable 
growers. Fruit growers may be next. 

Getting out of the mess created by politi- 
cians’ farming of the farmers will not be 
easy and it will not be quick. But get 
out we must. The courageous leadership of 
Benson is the best augury visible. 
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Inaugural Address of Gov. James P. 
Coleman, of Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following address 
by Gov. J. P. Coleman: 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, members of 
the joint assembly, my friends, and fellow 
Mississippians, the solemn oath of office 
which I have just taken in your presence as 
the duly elected chief executive of more than 
two million people was sworn without mental 
reservation. This being my ninth time to 
have taken an official oath, I consider it 
appropriate to tell you that my mother’s 
bible was open at the 3d and 4th verses of 
the 24th Psalm, which reads as follows: 

“Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord? or who shall stand in His holy place? 


“He that hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.” 


Humbly grateful to my dear friends, the 
people of Mississippi, that they should have 
trusted me for these next 4 years with the 
great responsibilities of the governorship, I 
give them my solemn pledge that this ad- 
ministration will be kept absolutely free of 
those things which both defame and degrade, 


SEEKS COOPERATION 


I congratulate you, the members of the 
legislature, upon your selection to serve in 
the senate and in the house of representa- 
tives. From the meetings held with you 
immediately after our election, as well as 
your performance since the assumption of 
your duties, I have, without exception, gained 
an abiding faith in your patriotism, in the 
purity of your motives, and in the sincerity 
of your desire to be of unselfish service to 
our State in these perilous times. I know the 
people expect it of us that we shall at all 
times cooperate with each other and work 
together in harmony for the common good. 
I know you do not expect to disappoint them 
in this hope. That much good shall come 
of our work together is my fondest hope and 
my most earnest prayer. 

It is a fact proven by political history that 
governors and legislators sometimes go out 
of office personally and politically less popu- 
lar than when they went in. Possibly this 
fate may await us. In any event, I want to 
say here and now that I shall at no time, 
under any circumstances, play politics with 
the high duties conferred upon me by the 
will of the people of Mississippi. Regardless 
of all consequences, and regardless of what 
may hereafter be said, it is my sincere desire 
that the governor and the legislature during 
this 4-year period may lay aside all selfish- 
ness, all possible ulterior motives, and ac- 
complish much for the general welfare of 
our State. 

Demosthenes described the cause of 
Greece's downfall in these undying words: 
“What has ruined Greece? Envy when a 
man received a bribe; laughter when he con- 
fessed it; mercy to the convicted, and hatred 
to those who denounced the crime; all the 
usual accompaniments of corruption.” 


TIME OF CRISIS 


So I say to you, the members of this joint 
assembly, that probably more than at any 
other time since 1876, the people need you; 
they realize they need you. Justice and good 
government need you. In this, I know you 
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will not fail. Let us remember that the man 
who tries to do something and fails is in- 
finitely better than he who tries to do noth- 
ing and succeeds. 

Under our cof®titution, the Governor is 
the commander in chief of the armed forces 
of the State; he may require information in 
writing from the officers of the executive de- 
partments on any subject related to the du- 
ties of the respective offices; he shall, from 
time to time, give the legislature information 
of the state of the government, and he shall 
recommend for consideration such measures 
as may be deemed proper and expedient. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


In addition to the foregoing duties and 
powers of the Governor, section 123 of the 
constitution provides: 

“The Governor shall see that the laws are 
faithfully executed.” 


It is interesting to note that this consti- 
tutional requirement of the Governor was 
included in our first constitutional require- 
ment of the constitution of 1817. It was re- 
peated in the constitution of 1832 and even 
the carpetbaggers and scalawags did not dare 
omit it from the constitution of 1869. It has 
continuously been part of the supreme law 
of our State from its birth to the present 
hour. I do not interpret this to mean that 
the Governor should attempt to take over in 
matters of purely local concern; at the same 
time it is clearly the solemn oath of the Gov- 
ernor to see to it that crime and criminals 
shall not oppress the God-fearing Christian 
people of Mississippi. My views and my past 
record on this subject are too well known to 
require emphasis here. Suffice it to say, 
those views and this record will unswervingly 
be adhered to in the next 4 years to come. 
Criminals and their sympathizers may as 
well take notice, and this notice will hold 
good until the day I shall go out of office. 


I shall at the first appropriate opportunity 
deliver a special message to the legislature on 
the necessity of strengthening and improving 
all phases of our law enforcement machinery. 


In view of the prompt and almost unani- 
mous action on the recall bill, I want to con- 
gratulate the people of Mississippi for hav- 
ing elected a legislature which already has 
proven its ability to go immediately to work 
and act promptly upon matters which are of 
the greatest importance. I am deeply grati- 
fied, and I believe the people are also, that 
this legislature and its chosen leadership 
have manifested their firm intention not 
oniy to be a working legislature but to put 
into effect those things which the people ap- 
proved at the polls last August. I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for the attitude 
which you have taken and for the action al- 
ready accomplished. 

EXECUTIVE CLEMENCY 

One of the great responsibilities vested in 
he governor is that of granting or withhold- 
ing suspensions of sentence and pardons to 
those convicted of crime. Because of the 16 
years of my life which have been devoted to 
the enforcement of the law and the protec- 
tion of the public, I feel very deeply the 
importance of this subject. Our people are 
overwheimingly law abiding, yet great pres- 
sures are brought to bear in behalf of par- 
dons and suspensions for those who have not 
obeyed the law. It will only be in the rarest 
cases that executive clemency will be ex- 
tended. Certainly, to prevent miscarriages of 
justice, I shall exercise the power of suspen- 
sion and pardon. In all other cases, I hope 
the people kindly will not press me for some- 
thing which my conscience will not permit 
me to do, 

I shall deliver a special message at a later 
date on the matter of paroles, but in the 
meantime I want to urge this legislature 
to give serious consideration to the estab- 
lishment of a system of adult probation. 
This was one of the planks in my guberna- 
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torial platform, and legislation for ¢ 
pose has already been introduced. 
my sad duty a number of times whi) 
serving as circuit judge to be comp 
send men to the penitentiary who 
lieved could have been thoroughly reformeg 
and rehabilitated without being sent to th 
penitentiary. Again, I urge the legislature 1 
give this subject its most serious Consider 
tion. r 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


In October 1954, I became the first of the 
candidates for governor to advocate effective 
State regulation of all public utilities, ip. 
cluding electric power companies, natura] gas 
companies, and telephone companies, All of 
the candidates for governor took a simila 
position, and I think there is no question 
that the overwhelming majority of both 
houses of this legislature keenly feel the 
pressing need for action in this field, 


Mississippi is the only State in the Union 
which, to date, has made no effort from the 
State level to regulate electric power com. 
panies and natural gas companies. For lack 
of the necessary accountants, rate experts, 
and valuation engineers, our efforts at tele. 
phone rate regulation have been almost 
worthless. Under the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court the legislature 
has no way to prevent these utilities from 
appealing ratemaking decisions to the courts, 
The only remedy for the situation, and one 
which is readily available to us, is to havea 
regulatory body so well staffed and so well 
trained that the rates, when fixed, will stand 
the test of reasonableness in the courts, 
If this legislature should adjourn without 
taking these necessary steps in behalf of the 
people of Mississippi, and leaving the con- 
sumer in that same attitude he has been 
forced to occupy in all past years, it would, in 
my judgment, be one of the greatest failures 
of your service here. From meetings and dis- 
cussions already had with you on this impor- 
tant subject, I have no doubt that you will 
deal successfully with this preblem, 

AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


One of the great goals of this administra- 
tion must be to lead the people of our State 
upward to higher levels of income. This 
will require a most critical examination by 
this legislature of agricultural and industrial 
conditions in our State. Being myself 4 
farmer, and being one whose people have 
never followed any other occupation, I am 
greatly distressed over the condition of ou 
agricultural economy at this present time. 
Everybody in Mississippi knows that during 
the last few years our people have beet 
leaving the farm by the thousands. They 
have not left because they did not love the 
land nor because they did not prefer to 
farm, but because it became absolutely im- 
possible for them to make a respectable live 
ing for themselves and their families. The 
continuous increase in the cost of everything 
the farmer must buy and the continuous 
decline in the prices of what the farmer has 
to sell are rapidly approaching the disaster 
point. Our cotton acreage in Mississipp! 18 
now below what it was in the year 1879. We 
are met face to face -with a most serious 
threat to the economy of our State, Farm 
prices are now the lowest since the prewar 
year of 1941. Yet, production costs are 30 
percent above what they were in 1947. Since 
1947, farm mortgage debt has doubled. The 
farmer today is like the man standing with 
one foot in a bucket of ice and the other 
foot in a tub of hot coals—the average teml- 
perature may be fine but there can be no 
doubt of his painful situation. 

Since Mississippi is predominantly an agtl- 
cultural State, the situation which I havé 
described is not only a stern-warning with 
reference to our entire economy but puts us 
on notice that we must practice the greatest 
economy and conservatism in the expendl- 
tures of the State government. 
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IMPROVE ECONOMY 


We must devote every ounce of our skill 
and energy toward improving the economic 

ition of the farmers of our State. 

We ust likewise leave no stone unturned 
in our efforts to improve the industrial posi- 
tion of Mississippi. Great work has been 
done by our BAWI Board. Economically 
speaking, I tremble to think of where Mis- 
sissippi might have been at this time, had it 
not been for this splendid program and the 
wonderful work it has caused to be done. 
Despite the most excellent work of the BAWI 
Board, according to the figures of our State 
Employment Service, Mississippi in the last 2 
years has suffered a decrease of 1,000 in the 
number of nonfarm workers in our State. 

go, despite the splendid efforts of the 
past, Mississippi is faced with terrific de- 
cline in farm income and some decline in 
the number of nonfarm workers employed in 
our State. 

What can the Gevernor and the Iegisla- 
ture do to improve this situation? I strongly 
recommend the following: 

First, that both the House and the Senate, 
as speedily as possible, set up special com- 
mittees of their membership to deal with the 
economic welfare of our State, and thor- 
ough consideration to the economic condi- 
tions confronting both agriculture and in- 
dustry in Mississippi. 

Second, that the agricultural and indus- 
trial board, for better concentration upon 


the problems at hand, be divided into two. 


separate agencies, One an agricultural board, 
the other an industrial commission. 


EMPLOY EXPERTS 


Third, that when this reorganization shall 
have been effected the governor and these 
agencies be granted sufficient funds and be 
authorized to employ the best experts availa- 
ble, whether or not they are new residents of 
Mississippi. 

Fourth, that the agricultural board and 
the industrial commission be directed to 
make an all-out drive toward improving agri- 
culture and attracting every possible worth- 
while industry to our borders. 

Fifth, that the governor, the legislature, 
and all responsible officials of our State con- 
duct our government on such a high plane 
of service, economy, and stability as to leave 
no doubt in the minds of the capitalists and 
industrialists of the Nation that Mississippi 
is an outstanding, safe place in which to lo- 
cate and operate, and where they will receive 
fair and equitable treatement under fair and 
just laws. 

Sixth, that the education of our younger 
People be so encouraged and improved as to 
make us more capable of progress in all fields 
of economic employment. 

We have made indescribable progress in 
this short quarter of a century. The chal- 
lenge how is to take advantage of the in- 
finitely greater opportunities of the next 
quarter of a century to come. 


EDUCATION 


In the recent campaign for governor I made 
it very plain to the people of Mississippi that 
I thoroughly endorsed the public-school pro- 
gram recently established in our State. As 
= who had to work and obtain his formal 
a = in depression days, and thus know- 
4 € true value of education, I hope I 
i. the governorship with the unlimited 
oa confidence of the educators, the 
sippt ‘/_ the schoolchildren of Missis- 
in the om Progress which we are making 
aan ucation of our children should be 
eck - unfailing pride to all progressive 
a ; *ppians. It is likewise a complete an- 
ons re agitators who would criticize or de- 
any ae our efforts to rid ourselves of illit- 
Shai its consequences. Because of the 
the i — sacrifice, and the support of 
point oe of this State, I believe we can 
second to &@ record of educational progress 
on nein none. That record of progress has 

€; 1t cannot be challenged. 
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I would particularly like to direct the at- 
tention of our own Negro citizens and those 
outside Mississippi to the following figures: 

The average salary of our white teachers 
has increased from $710 in 1940 to $2,447 in 
1954. The average salary of Negro teachers 
has increased from $224 in 1940 to $1,814 in 
1954, an increase of 800 percent within 14 
short years. We now have over 3,000 licensed 
white teachers and nearly 7,000 licensed Ne- 
gro school teachers in Mississippi. This 
year we are paying $13 million in salaries to 
the Negro school teachers and $19 million in 
salaries to the white school teachers. More- 
over, where Mississippi provided transporta- 
tion for no Negro children in 1939, this year 
we have transported Negro students in all- 
steel buses at a cost of almost $2 million. All 
children have been furnished free text books. 

Insofar as lies within the power of the Gov- 
ernor, Iam happy here and now to pledge the 
full resources of this administration to sup- 
port, maintain, and improve our school pro- 
gram. 

Like support will enthusiastically and de- 
votedly be given our junior and senior col- 
leges. 

INSURANCE 


Heretofore, the State of Mississippi has had 
no major problems insofar as insurance was 
concerned. Even now our problems are only 
with a segment of the insurance industry 
and my remarks and recommendations are 
not to be construed as an indictment against 
the insurance industry as a whole. On the 
contrary, I would like to compliment our fine 
Mississippi companies in the great work they 
are doing. Mississippi agents are among the 
finest in the Nation. The vast majority of 
foreign companies as well as their representa- 
tives operating in Mississippi are above criti- 
cism, and their business operations are in- 
deed conducted upon a high plane. 

There are other insurance companies, how- 
ever, which have cast a blight on the entire 
industry and have wrought chaos in their 
own State as well as other States in which 
they do business. Minimum requirements 
have enabled speculators to organize so- 
called insurance companies with little or no 
assets, and inadequate supervisory authority 
has allowed them to run rampant to the 
detriment of the insurance-buying public. 
While we have had only one insurance com- 
pany failure in Mississippi, I can say with 
pride that not one single policyholder has 
suffered by reason of the failure of a com- 
pany domiciled in this State. Even now, 
however, the insurance department of a 
neighboring State has been forced to call an 
immediate examination of all home com- 
panies which, by reason of their low organi- 
zational requirements, number in the hun- 
dreds. Even now speculators from other 
States are considering Mississippi as their 
next hunting ground, depending upon the 
low organizational requirements of this 
State to enable them to organize so-called 
Mississippi companies with their money and 
under their management. I am recommend- 
ing to the legislature that they carefully 
consider the enactment of laws that will raise 
the requirements of the organization of all 
types of insurance companies in Mississippi 
to a degree that will guarantee both sufficient 
capital and surplus so necessary for the suc- 
cessful operation of any business. 

The greatest problem with which we are 
confronted is the deluge of mailed advertis- 
ing from mail-order insurance companies not 
licensed in Mississippi. Multiplied thou- 
sands of dollars go out each month to these 
fly-by-night companies over which neither 
the State insurance department nor the 
State courts has jurisdiction. It would be 
futile to recommend State legislation to curb 
their activities since only the National Con- 
gress has control over their mail-order opera- 
tions. My only recommendation in this in- 
stance is not to the legislature, but to the 
people against buying such insurance. I 
shall likewise recommend to our friends in 
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the National Congress that they do every- 
thing in their power to enact Federal legis- 
lation that will give us relief from so-called 
fly-by-night insurance companies over which 
we in Mississippi have no jurisdiction. 

A review and renovation of our insurance 
code is practically mandatory. 

MY PROGRAM 


The program upon which the people elected 
me governor was thoroughly discussed in the 
campaign and is well known to the mem- 
bers of the joint assembly. The limitations 
of time prevent a full discussion of every 
point here. I shall have printed copies of 
that program placed on the desks of the 
individual members. of. the legislature; and 
I know you will read them. 

I must take advantage of this opportunity, 
however, to remind you that I advocated, 
and I still advocate, repeal of the black-mar- 
ket tax, a constitutional amendment forever 
guaranteeing our homestead exemption pro- 
gram, assistance to the aged to the full ex- 
tent of our financial ability, strict economy 
in government, the promotion of rural elec- 
trification, fair legislation toward labor and 
management, and a constitutional amend- 
ment limiting special sessions of the legisla- 
ture to 30 days. 

I must especially urge upon you the neces- 
sity for a permanent program of financial 
aid to our municipalities, and I know this 
most important problem will have your full 
sympathetic attention. 

For reasons well known to all informed 
Mississippians, I most earnestly urge the 
necessity of repealing our absent voter laws 
except as to members of our Armed Forces 
and employees of common carriers engaged 
upon a scheduled run. 

SEGREGATION 


My friends, I come now to a discussion 
of that governmental question which con- 
tinuously for months has been uppermost 
in the minds of the people of Mississippi, 
and which no doubt is destined greatly to 
vex and harass us in the years immediately 
ahead. I refer to maintaining the con- 
tinued separation of the white and Negro 
races in accordance with those customs which 
the experience of 90 years has taught us 
all, white and colored alike, to be for the 
welfare of all concerned. 

As I launch into this discussion, I address 
@ message not only to you, my fellow laborers 
in the legislature, but I am also speaking 
directly to the white and Negro people in 
Mississippi. I am likewise speaking to our 
fellow citizens in the other 47 States of our 
Nation. Not only is the future well-being of 
every white and Negro citizen of our State 
bound up in what I am now about to say, 
but we are entitled to the sympathetic un- 
derstanding of our friends in the remainder 
of the country. I am moved, therefore, by 
a deep realization of the gravity of this 
message. 

My own personal and official attitude to- 
ward this question is well known to all 
Mississippians. In the gubernatorial cam- 
paign of 1955, I said in my official platform: 

“There will be no necessity to abolish pub- 
lic schools, nor will there be any mixing of 
the races in any of the State operated edu- 
cational institutions. I already have a record 
on this subject. This is no task for the 
amateur or the hothead.” 

This position was given the overwhelming 
upport of the people of Mississippi at the 
ballot boxes last August. 

I further told the people that if elected 
governor, with the cooperation of a good 
legislature, we would maintain the separa- 
tion of the races without at the same time 
keeping our State, its economy, its customs, 
and its practices, in a daily uproar of con- 
fusion and uncertainty. I say to this au- 
dience and to those who are listening by 
radio and television that I have not the 
slightest fear that 4 years hence when my 
successor stands on this same spot to assume 
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his official oath, the separation of the races 
in Mississippi will be left intact and will 
still be in full force and effect in exactly 
the same manner and form as we know it 
today. 

TIME FOR CALMNESS 

I want to say to the members of the joint 
assembly that our services here will not be 
judged by those minor skirmishes which can 
contribute nothing to the permanent pres- 
ervation of our rights. If the rules of racial 
separation are intact when we leave office, 
our place in history will be secure. If we 
should fail, there is nothing which will ex- 
cuse that failure in the eyes of the people 
of Mississippi. Let us then exercise all possi- 
ble soundness of judgment, sincerity of pur- 
pose, and calmness of mind, to the end that 
we shall not fail. 

You may be called upon to consider the 
adoption of resolutions dealing with this 
problem. In the immediate future, I shall 
deliver a special message to the legislature 
on this subject; it cannot be adequately 
handled here. In the meantime, I am keep- 
ing in almost daily contact with the gover- 
nors of the other southern States in the 
hope that whatever resolutions you may 
adopt will harmonize with those of our sis- 
ter States. Unity must be preserved at all 
costs, and I urge the assistance and coopera- 
tion of all persons and groups to the end 
that we may present a united front in this 
all important cause. 

In his message to the South Carolina legis- 
lature, delivered on last Thursday, Governor 
Timmerman said: 

“I think it advisable that we give con- 
sideration to joining, if possible, our sister 
States at an appropriate time in a lawful and 
formal protest against the effort to destroy 
our form of government, but I would caution 
against premature action.” 

We have plenty of time, you will be kept 
fully informed of all developments, so I re- 
spectfully request that all action of this kind 
be withheld until you shall have heard my 
special message. 

With the indulgence of those present, I 
should like now to address a word to the 
remainder of the Nation. I want to tell you 
that during the next 4 years the full weight 
of the government will unfailingly be used to 
the end that Mississippi will be a State of 
law and not of violence. I want to remind you 
that for 90 years the white and the Negro 
people of Mississippi have lived side by side 
in peace and harmony. I would like you, our 
friends outside Mississippi, to know that the 
great overwhelming majority of the white 
peopie of Mississippi are not now guilty and 
never intended to be guilty of any murder, 
violence, or any other wrongdoing toward 
anyone. History shows that the first white 
man ever to be legally hanged in Mississippi 
was executed for the murder of a Negro slave. 
I repeat that while we, the people of Missis- 
sippi, are unalterably determined as a mat- 
ter of right and justice that the necessary 
rules of society shall be maintained, we do 
not any more approve of violence and law- 
lessness than you do. 

PROBLEM ACUTE HERE 

We ask you to remember that by reason 
of the numbers involved, this problem is 
more acute here than in any other State in 
the Union. It is not something which can be 
viewed with complacency or ignored, and if 
you lived in Mississippi and knew the full 
situation you would look upon it as we do. 

Despite all the propaganda which has been 
fired at us, the country can be assured that 
the white people of Mississippi are not a race 
of Negro Killers. Official statistics for the 
State of Mississippi for 1954 show that in 
that year, the last for which we have figures 
available, 8 white people were killed by 
Negroes and only 6 Negroes were killed by 
whites, while 182 Negroes were killed by mem. 
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bers of their own race. In other words, there 
were 30 times as many Negroes killed by 
members of their own race as by members of 
the white race. 

Now, for a word to those loyal Negro citi- 
zens of Mississippi who love their State and 
who are unwilling to be made the victims 
of propaganda from professional agitators. 

I must remind you that when one searches 
the entire history of all nations, peoples, 
governments, and minority populations 
there will be found examples of extinctions, 
enslavements, torture, and exile, but there 
cannot be found one single instance where 
a government has forced one race against 
its will to integrate with another.. With all 
due respect to the mighty power of the 
United States Government, it will never be 
able to force racial integration in Mississippi 
nor in any other State where the peopie are 
unwilling to have it done. 

What have integrated schools in other sec- 
tions been worth to the Negro? Have you 
ever thought about the fact that a Negro 
can attend a mixed school in most of those 
States, but few of those States will hire him 
asateacher? The State of Connecticut does 
not have 25 Negro teachers. The city of 
Albany, the capital of New York, the home 
of Harlem, employs only 3 Negro teachers. 
The city of Newark employs 2,200 school 
teachers, but only 70 of them are Negroes, 
and none is a principal. 

SYMPATHY FOR NEGROES 


I am pledged to the maintenance of the 
separation of the races at all costs, but I want 
to say this further word to the Negroes of 
Mississippi. As Governor, I shall always give 
sympathetic consideration to any of your 
problems which deserve the assistance of the 
State government. If you accept this op- 
portunity, it will mean better days for all of 
us. If you reject it, the responsibility must 
be yours. 

Now for a word to our white citizens. 
When I formally opened my campaign at 
Ackerman on May 10 of last year, I said that 
“those who propose to mix the races in our 
public schools had might as well try to dip 
the Atlantic dry with a teaspooon.” 

I am just as confident of the correctness 
of this statement now as I was then. We 
must keep cool heads and calm judgment in 
the face of all the provocation which is be- 
ing hurled upon us from almost every direc- 
tion. The obvious intention of this propa- 
ganda is to frighten us, to throw us into 
panic, to destroy our judgment, and to 
render us incapable of defending ourselves. 
How devoutly it is to be hoped that a peo- 
ple who have had the strength, the courage, 
and the vision to surmount the terrifying 
trials of the past will not now allow them- 
selves to fall victims to these tactics of to- 
day. The sentiment of Mississippi is unani- 
mous—so we have nothing to fear unless it 
be “fear itself.” 

UNSPECIFIC RULING 


To the few who have unjustifiably sub- 
stituted fear for confidence, please let me 
remind them that even the United States 
Supreme Court did not undertake to say how 
or when its decision of May 17, 1954, could 
or would be enforced. 

Let me remind them that in all the South- 
ern States, including South Carolina and 
Virginia, there is not a single Negro child 
going to school with white children as the 
result of the compulsion of any court order. 
A few Negro children are going to school with 
white children in the South, but only in 
those miserably few districts where local 
authorities voluntarily allowed it to be placed 
into effect—no court order was involved. 
Even in the very cases which were heard in 
the United States Supreme Court itself, no 
mixing in the public schools in those dis- 
tricts has yet been accomplished, nor is there 
any actual prospect of it. 
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Our pupil assignment law, which has bee 
on the statute books since 1954, anq olin 
has not yet been challenged, is, jp a 
opinion, within itself, a complete remeg ’ 
the present time. We shall not be = 
without that resourcefulness necessary . 
any future remedies which may be requine 
I know, and you know that while there js 
no magic remedy for the Supreme Court . 
cision there are multiplied means and 
methods, ail perfectly legal, by which We 
can and will defeat integration of the Taces 
in our State. 

The time has come for us to invoke thy 
great principle enunciated by Thomas Jefe. 
son when he said: 

“Never let us do wrong, because our Op. 
ponents did so. Let us, rather, by doin 
right, show them what they ought to hay 
done, and establish as a rule the dictates of 
reason and conscience, rather than of angry 
passions.” r 

As for myself, I face this problem, like 
all other problems, in the assurance given ys 
in chapter 1, verse 7, of II Timothy: 

“For God has not given us the spirit of 
fear, but of power, and of love, end of sound 
mind.” 

NO NEED FOR FEAR 


We the people of Mississippi are of sound 
mind; there is no occasion for the excite. 
ment of fear, and we are confident of ow 
power. 

Since May 17, 1954, the plans, approach, 
and legal action maintained by our State 
government have been completely success. 
ful. We have not begun to exhaust the 
resources at our command, so let us, with 
supreme confidence, take a leaf from the 
book of that great man, Elbert Hubbard, 
who said: 

“Go as far as you can see, and when you 
get there you'll see farther.” 

As for myself, I face the future, not with 
fear but with confidence, not in panic, 
but in calmness born of the strength of our 
position and the weight of our power. I hope 
the people without surrendering any part of 
their alertness, will join me in this feeling. 

May God, in his inexhaustible wisdom and 
mercy, guide us as we move forward to- 
gether toward a better day in our beloved 
Mississippi. 


he 38th Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, undet 
leave to extend my remarks in the RE- 
orp, I include an invitation extended t 
me by Col. Leo Z. Mazotas, president of 
the Lithuanian-American Citizens Club 
at 227 Lawrence Street, Hartford, Cont. 
to join in exercises commemorating the 
38th anniversary of Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence Day, in Hartford on Februaly 
12, 1956. 

The invitation, however, is really 2 
earnest plea for more than sympathy, 
it seeks help for the wonderful Lithu- 
anian nation and its neighbors who want 
again to enjoy freedoms that were prom- 
ised in their independence of Februaiy 
16, 1918; they seek from us, hope 42 
encouragement that they might further 
persevere, awaiting the day when tne 
can observe the restoration of all 
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sacred things that we treasure and 

ard, since they are God-given rights, 
ci exercise of which have been denied 


X : 
in atheist government temporarily 


trol. 
os Mr. Speaker, the letter speaks 


more eloquently than I can, and I sub- 
mit it for the reading and consideration 
of every one of my colleagues and urge 
that they think of some way or means to 
hasten the day of real freedom and in- 
dependence for Lithuania and all of the 
gurounding nations now under Com- 
munist enslavement. 

The letter follows: 

JANUARY 19, 1956. 

The Honorable ANTONI N. Sapiak, 

Congressman at Large, Connecticut, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At 3 p. Mm. on Sunday, February 
19, 1956, the Lithuanians of the Greater Hart- 
ford vicinity are commemorating the 38th 
anniversary of Lithuanian Independence Day, 
which date is actually February 16, 1918. Ex- 
ercises Will be held at the Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can Citizens Ciub at 227 Lawrence Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 

As you know the Lithuanian nation lost its 
independence again in June of 1940 when 
Lithuania and its neighbors Latvia and Es- 
tonia were occupied by Soviet forces despite 
allsolemn promises to the contrary; despite 
existing friendship and nonaggression pacts 
between the Baltic States and Soviet Russia, 

Since that time Lithuania and its neigh- 
bors have been the victims of Soviet Social 
Engineering (planned periodical annihilation 
of the peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia). Literally hundreds of thousands of 
innocent victims, men, women, and children 
have been brutally deported into Soviet Un- 
jon slave labor camps. It is estimated that 
since the beginning of the annihilation pro- 
gram on June 13-14, 1941, the population of 
Lithuania has been depleted from over 3 mil- 
lion to 1,500,000 to 2 million. Her neighbor 
nations have suffered a like fate. Where in 
the history of the world can there be found 
amore vivid example of inhumanity and 
brutality? Where can there be found a more 
vivid warning of the goal of a totalitarian, 
avaricious force such as the communism of 
Soviet Russia was, is and always will be? For 
other examples and warnings we need only to 
point to the fate of Poland, China, Man- 
churia, Northern Korea, and Indochina, 
When will the free peoples of the world be- 
come convinced? Will it be too late? Let's 
hope not. 

Lithuanians, and people of Lithuanian ex- 
traction need no further examples or warn- 
ings of Soviet communistic intentions. They, 
and their neighbor nationalists know only 
‘oo well the result of apathy, ignorance, and 
action in the face of the communistic 
menace, Lithuanians will never cease their 
wnending fight to regain their lost freedom 
and independence. They will never cease to 
tndeavor to point out to the free world the 
‘ver existing menace of Soviet communism. 
They will never cease to urge all free peoples 
0 become informed regarding the great 
threat to world freedom, to realize that the 
materialisite philosophy of Soviet commu- 
nism has and always will have only one un- 
¥avering goal—world revolution and the ul- 
UMmate enslavement of all mankind. 


quithuanians will always set aside the period 
‘round February 16, their indepndence day, 
a one period during which special em- 
. ais Will be made to keep the free peoples 

the world ever reminded of the inhumane 
Wrongs perpetrated by the Soviet Union upon 
Ltn anlans and all the other victims. This, 
‘ea have dedicated themselves to do 
sh thuania and the other enslaved na- 
ait ave been restored to positions of dig- 

Y and freedom in the world and the threat 


of : 
the Scourge of communism has been de- 
Stroyed, 
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Therefore, on behalf of the Lithuanian- 
American organizations of the Hartford area, 
I take great pelasure in extending to you an 
invitation to join with us in the February 
12 exercises at the Lithuanian-American Citi- 
zens Club hall on Lawrence Street. 

We would also appreciate it very much if 
you would follow your established precedent 
and read something into the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp or of offering some kind of a resolu- 
tion designating February 18 as Lithuanian 
Independence Day, whichever you deem most 
appropriate. 

Sincerely, 
LEO C. MAzoras. 





Cleaning Up the Doorway to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, as our 
country expands in population and in- 
dustry, immense new burdens are laid 
upon our limited supplies of surface wa- 
ters. The demand for water constantly 
increases. The supply is constant, how- 
ever; and the supply of clean, usable 
water is decreasing. This is a situation 
which we shall ignore to our peril. 
There is an old saying that you never 
miss the water till the well runs dry. 
Our national water resources are not in- 
exhaustible, however, and unless we 
mobilize to keep them clean and useful, 
the well will run dry. That is a job for 
the individual; for the communities; 
for industry; for the States, and for the 
Federal Government. No one can es- 
cape responsibility. Efforts to keep our 
surface waters clean and usuable must 
be constant and unremitting. 

The States have a particularly large 
stake in this matter. One of the first 
questions that industry’s scouts ask, 
when they look for new sites, is: How is 
the water supply? Is it adequate? Is 
it useful? Will it last? 

Mr. Speaker, I have been actively in- 
terested in the preservation of our sur- 
face waters for many years, first as 
chairman of New York’s Joint Commit- 
tee on Interstate Cooperation, and now 
as a member of this body. It is a tribute 
to the vision of New York’s citizens that 
they supported the enactment of a state- 
wide water pollution control program 
some years ago. 

Moreover, they have also supported 
the creation of interstate pollution con- 
trol agencies, so that today, New York 
has cooperative interstate arrangements 
with every one of the States on its 
border, to control the pollution of its 
surface waters. 

Among the oldest and most successful 
of those interstate agencies is the Inter- 
state Sanitation Commission, comprised 
of representatives of the States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 
The Commission is now marking its 20th 
year of operation. When it was estab- 
lished, the waters around New York, the 
doorway to America, were swiftly de- 
teriorating under an overload of filth. 
Today, through the unrelenting efforts 
of this tri-State agency, the never- 
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ending battle against pollution is being 
won. 

President Eisenhower has taken note 
of this significant battle in a telegram 
to the Commission. It is included in its 
20-year report, which was reieased to- 
day. Calling it “the first of many inter- 
state bodies created by the States to deal 
with such problems,” the President has 
expressed the hope that its report will 
receive widespread attention among 
American citizens. “For the problem of 
the pollution of our waters,” he points 
out, “is of concern to all of us.” 


Mr. Speaker, the work of the Inter- 
state Sanitation Commission is impor- 
tant to every State in the Union, and to 
the District of Columbia, for it proves 
that the States, working together, can 
deal effectively with the problem of pol- 
lution control if they have the will and 
the determination. 


At this time, there is pending before 
Congress legislation to strengthen and 
extend a program of Federal-State co- 
operation in the control of water pollu- 
tion. The Interstate Sanitation Com- 
mission’s report provides_ effective 
guidelines for such cooperation in con- 
formance with administration’s policy 
of keeping as much government as pos- 
sible close to the people who live under 
it and pay for it. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include some excerpts 
from the Interstate Sanitation Commis- 
sion’s report, and I commend the entire 
report to the attention of the Members 
of this House: 

CLEANING Up THE DoOoRWAY TO AMERICA— 
TWENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS IN POLLUTION 
CONTROL, 1936-—56—INTERSTATE SANITATION 
COMMISSION—NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK, 
CONNECTICUT 
Text of telegram from President 

D. Eisenhower to the Commission on 

occasion of its 20th anniversary: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dwight 
tne 


Dr. WimL1AM C. Core, 
Chairman, the Interstate 
Sanitation Commission: 

Twenty years ago, the interstate compact 
between New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut was signed, with the approval of 
the Congress. It provided for their partner- 
ship in combating the growing pollution of 
the interstate waters around New York 
Harbor. 

The first of many interstate bodies created 
by the States to deal with such problems, 
it has been a pioneering organization. I am 
therefore glad to learn of the Commission's 
plans for issuing a progress report. I hope 
it will receive widespread attention among 
American citizens, for the problem of the 
pollution of our waters is of concern to all 
of us. 

DwIicuT D. EISENHOWER. 

In the overview the commission's job is to 
protect the rights of the public in its varied 
legitimate uses of the waters of the district, 
by releasing the waters from their bondage 
of carrying waste. 

Although the uses appear incompatible at 
first, it has long been recognized that waters 
serve Many purposes, providing there is ju- 
dicious control. This control starts with the 
commission’s classification by desired use, 
(the A and B classification). These classifi- 
cations were set up after public hearings, so 
that all interested could be heard. 

Once the classifications were set up, then 
standards of treatment established in the 
compact became effective. 
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No treatment of wastes is perfect, and all 
effluent brings some pollution to the waters. 
But the waters have recuperative powers 
themesives with the action of tides, currents, 
sun, wind, and benevolent bacteria. 

The commission’s effort has been to keep 
the pollution low enough so that the natural 
recuperative powers could keep the waters in 
good shape. 

This phase of the program is related to the 
directive of the compact to abate present and 
“control future pollution.” 

We measure this in terms of people served. 
Here is the record. 

In 1936 the sewage of 7,200,000 people was 
being discharged untreated into the waters 
of the district. 

Today sewage from 9,500,000 is receiving 
treatment. This is more than the total con- 
tributing pollution 20 years ago. 

Pollution existing in 1936 has been abated. 


COSTS 


This program, like any other improvement, 
has cost money. First let us clearly state 
that the administrative cost of the commis- 
sion is small compared to the cost of con- 
struction of sewage treatment plants and ap- 
purtenances, which total to date $300 million. 
The construction costs are carried by local 
bond issues and taxes, and the commission’s 
job is to assure each municipality that all 
other municipalities will construct plants to 
equal the standards set, and to synchronize 
the program so that no municipality is un- 
duly penalized for its efforts. 

Notwithstanding the accomplishment over 
the 20-year period the costs of constructing 
these treatment plants averages about $1 per 
year per person served. 


INDUSTRY 


The importance of the waters of the area 
to the industry cannot be overrated. Some 
industries which are large employers and tax- 
payers in the area, utilize waters in the mil- 
lions of gallons per day. 

To the knowledge of the commission, no 
industry has left the area because of the 
quality of the waters for which the commis- 
sion is responsible, and no undue hardships 
in treatment of water have been imposed. 


RECREATION 


Health is always first. 

Despite the dysentery epidemic in Chicago 
from sewage pollution in the thirties, and the 
catastrophe of 1,100 cases of gastroenteritis 
following harbor water entering water mains 
on the west coast a few years back, the com- 
mission will not guarantee that drinking or 
swimming in polluted water, or eating pol- 
luted shellfish will kill you. It might, but 
no guarantee. 

The chief engineer puts the story of pol- 
luted water in this comparison: 

“Fill your bathtub with clean, warm water. 
Take a dipper and dip out one ouart from 
the used but unflushed toilet bowl. Dump 
itinthetub. That is the equivalent of some 
of the bathing waters when the commission 
started 20 years ago.” 

You can bathe in that bathtub but people 
consider it an unpleasant idea and not up to 
American standards. 

Today in the A areas the picture is dif- 
ferent—like a well-known soap—99 percent 
plus of all discharge into the bathing area 
is treated and sterilized with chlorine. 

In fishing and shellfishing, the commis- 
sion’s program of treatment has produced 
a@ gradual improvement in the waters of the 
district despite the fact that 2 million more 
people have moved into the area. This is 
reflected in the fact that there is now fishing 
in Jamaica Bay, where one doubts that were 
many fish 20 years ago. There have been 
changes in opening and closing shellfish 
areas. Shellfish are reported being cultured 
in the Hudson for transfer elsewhere for 
growth. The Harlem River, once a black, 


fetid stream, is now much improved. And 
so it goes down a long list of waters of the 
area. 


THE ROAD AHEAD 


As has been indicated there is a job ahead 
to: 

1. Complete the remaining work now un- 
der way to bring treatment up to present 
standards. 

2. Maintain an equitable use of the waters 
of the area through the changing years 
ahead. 

3. Revise the standards as the purity of the 
waters increases, to meet new needs as popu- 
lations increase, to cope with new industries 
and new types of pollution. 

Not only are there such new problems as 
radioactive and chemical wastes, but the 
Legislatures of New York and New Jersey 
have delegated to the commission the task of 
studying whether air pollution is an inter- 
state problem, in the New York metropolitan 
area, and to recommend means of control. 
Connecticut has enacted legislation giving its 
consent to the study, subject to the approval 
of the Congress of the United States, 

This will bring a new kind of problem to 
the commission to study, in a new field, un- 
der an extension of the interstate compact. 

The joint legislative committee on inter- 
state cooperation regarded the work of the 
interstate sanitation commission “as one 
of the outstanding examples in the United 
States of an effective pollution abatement 
program. The success of this interstate com- 
pact demonstrates the great potentialities of 
interstate cooperation and the compact 
method in solution of interstate problems.” 


» 


Anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, January 22, Americans from all 
parts of the Nation celebrated the 38th 
anniversary of the independence of the 
Ukraine. 

Geographically, the Ukraine is part of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
but historically has stood as one of the 
primary bulwarks against Soviet im- 
perilism, throughout the centuries. This 
unconquerable desire for national free- 
dom is still imbued in the hearts of 
Ukrainian patriots whose sufferings at 
the hands of Communists dates back to 
the destruction of its churches and the 
Red sponsored famine of 1932-33. 

The German invasion of World War 
II brought short lived hope for these 
freedom loving Ukrainians, who soon 
were persecuted and dominated by an- 
other imperialism. But even now, the 
Ukrainian Resistance Army continues’ to 
fight against Soviet attempts to destroy 
the peoples’ burning desire for inde- 
pendent freedom. Brutal purges and 
deportations ordered by Moscow have 
liquidated countless numbers of Ukrain- 
ian leaders, but the spiritual and moral 
resources of the people produce imme- 
diate substitutes. 

Ukrainian culture, centered in the 
capital city of Kiev, continues to flourish, 
and historically has been the moving 
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force behind the nationalistic Spirit of 
the people. Its centuries of traditions 
and customs represent the indefatiga}j 
struggles of a country destined to p : 
the same freedom enjoyed by Amer; 
in the United States. — 
With over 40 million people the 
Ukraine is the largest non-Russian na 
tion behind the Iron Curtain, and show, 
the Communists ever attempt actug] ag. 
gression, Ukrainians can be Counted as 
our most important and natural allie; 
in defeating Russian imperialism, 
The struggle and goals of this freedom 
loving nation, like that of our forefathers 
should not be ignored. The continy 
free existence of the United States ang 
other independent sovereignties, is gop. 
tingent upon the establishment of thos. 
liberties throughout the family of no. 
tions. The Ukrainians have proven their 
right and demonstrated their ability tp 
express their own free, independent voice 
in our family of nations, 


The Best Defense, Dollar for Dollar, in 


Recent Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, among 
our other blessings today, we may count 
the fact that we have a President and 
Secretary of Defense who are shaping 
our military policies to meet the needs 
of today and tomorrow rather than yes- 
terday. 

The military have often been criti- 
cized for preparing for the last war, 
rather than the next one, and history 
has often proved the charge correct. 
There is some evidence that certain of 
our military leaders or former leaders 
today are suffering from that occupa- 
tional hazard. Fortunately, the Presi- 
dent and his advisers are not. They are 
not planning for any war. Indeed, they 
are making herculean efforts to build 
and strengthen peace. But they are 
meanwhile strengthening the country’s 
defenses so that no one will misconstrue 
our pursuit of peace as a confession of 
weakness. And they are doing it with 
hardheaded respect for the citizen who 
maintains our Government and supplies 
the money to sustain it. 

As the Buffalo Evening News pointed 


out, in an editorial on January 18, the 


military program now before Congress 
offers the best defense, dollar for dollar, 
in recent times. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, ! 
include that editorial. 

MORE FOR THE DEFENSE DCLLAR 

Our military program for the long haul 
is clearly outlined in President Eisenhower's 
budget message. Gearing of defense prepara 
tions to a long period of uncertainty rather 
than getting panicked by temporary crises 
and lulled by smiles without deeds is re 
emphasized. No longer will our defense » 
directed toward assumed dates of maximum 
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danger, ously the largest and best-armed 


put will be aimed at maintaining 

cathy forces in our peacetime a oa 
pudget defense calls for defense funds 

de totalling $35.5 billion, about $972 

7 a more than provided for this year. 
mili istribution of the new funds reflects 
oe orientation of defense planning to 
. ae of the increasing availability of 
oe weapons of unprecedented strategic and 
tactical importance. This refers to the in- 
creased use of atomic power for naval 

ft—both surface and submarine—and the 
eetinued production and activating of the 
poner type strategic jet bombers, interceptors, 
and atomic-guided missiles. he 

Much more than the nearly $1 billion of 
increased funds will go into the guided- 
missile and strategic aircraft program. The 
ammunition and vehicle stockpiling for land 
forces has reached a saturation point where 
funds that formerly went into conventional 
arms can be diverted to the Air Force and 
Navy. Maximum use of scientific and tech- 
nological advances and their application to 
modern weapons is permitting the Armed 
Forces to be leveled off at a strength of 
2.900,000—somewhat below the present ceil- 
ing. Meanwhile, the ready reserve is ex- 
pected to reach 1,250,000 by 1957. 

The President’s reference to panic plan- 
ning hits bluntly at those critics of the de- 
fense program who less than a year ago 
were demanding a crash program for the 
new B-52 jet bombers because of informa- 
tion that Russia had a similar strategic 
bomber. The conversion of B-36 wings to 
B52 has been under way for some time 
and more than $6 billion in the new budget 
js allotted to continuation of the B—52 pro- 
gram and to Air Force and Navy procure- 
ment of supersonic jet interceptors. 

In the major distribution of the defense 
budget, the Air Force is scheduled: te get 
$15.4 billion, the Navy $10 billion, and the 
Army $7.7 billion. This, as well as anything, 
indicates the new emphasis. While the Army 
and Navy budgets are about the same as 
1955, the Air Force is Jumped $3 billion for 
both 1956 and 1957. The leveling off of 
funds for the older services and the new 
high for the Air Force in 1956 and 1957 set 
the pattern of the long haul. If Congress 
does not upset it too much, the program 
may provide the best defense—dollar for dol- 
lat—in recent times. 





No Need for Apelogizing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very pleased to receive permission to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the ConcREssIONAL ReEcorD and include 
an editorial from the Asbury Park Eve- 
hing Press, Asbury Park, N. J., entitled 
‘No Need for Apologizing.” This editor- 
ial, which refers to the controversy over 
the interview with Secretary of State 
Dulles recently published in Life maga- 
ane, expresses my sentiments in the mat- 
ter, and I feel confident that the Ameri- 
ios Public understands what he was 
I thing at and approves of his attitude. 
hight the Asbury Park Press is to be 
se y commended for its straightfor- 
Ward editorial, which f ollows; 
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No NEED FOR APOLOGIZING 


It is regrettable that a few Republican 
leaders have been frightened into semi- 
apologctic explanations of the vigorous for- 
eign policy ascribed to Secretary of State 
Dulles in a recent magazine article. Perhaps 
it was to have been expected that such am- 
bitious Democrats as Adlai Stevenson would 
search for grounds upon which to criticize 
Mr. Dulles’ strategy. But this strategy has 
been so successful in avoiding war while re- 
fusing to yield before the Communists that 
Republicans should confine themselves to the 
applause it deserves. 

In a needless effort to defend Mr. Dulles’ 
enlightened policy a few Republicans have 
announced that former President Truman 
followed a similar policy. That is paying 
Mr. Truman an undeserved compliment. For 
Mr. Truman permitted his Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson to indicate that this country 
would not defend Korea. The Communists, 
quite naturally, accepted this as an invita- 
tion and marched in. Then the Truman 
administration reversed itself and sent 
American troops to defend South Korea in 
what proved to be one of the costliest wars 
in our history. 

Mr. Dulles’ policy calls for giving advanced 
notice of our intention to tackle any ag- 
gressor that thrusts itself beyond a given 
line. Naturally such a policy can carry us 
to “the brink” of war. But it is the only 
policy that can avoid war without subjecting 
this country to the dishonor of retreating 
and indicating a degree of weakness that 
will tempt the aggressor in continuing to 
trespass on our interests until war becomes 
inevitable. 

The Dulles program is sound in concept 
and it has been effective in practice. Those 
Democrats who have assailed it are obviously 
groping for an issue where there is no room 
for an issue. Those Republicans who apolo- 
getically explain Mr. Dulles’ program in 
terms that modify it are political rabbits 
that have been frightened by the pop-gun 
that Mr. Stevenson has aimed at the Sec- 
retary of State. 


————— 


The Distressing Situation in the Near 
East 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from M. H. Pilsk, of Nashville, Tenn.: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., January 4, 1956. 
The Honorable Ross Bass, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ross: I am deeply disturbed at the 
distressing situation in the Near East, name- 
ly, Israel vis-a-vis the Arab States, and the 
support of the Arabs by Russia and their sat- 
ellites. I think it is obvious that Israel is the 
only democratic, westernized group in that 
area and is of necessity, if nothing else, an 
ally of our United States. It is very dis- 
couraging to note that our State Department 
has made no constructive moves in the direc- 
tion of peace and stability, to the contrary, 
we seem to be condoning some of English and 
French colonialism and oil power politics. 

Many of our friends in Nashville and mid- 
dle Tennessee hope our representatives in 
Washington will carefully examine the facts, 
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and without prejudice make the decision 
which would do the greatest good for our 
United States and friends. I cannot con- 
ceive that we can ever rely on the friendship 
of most of the Arab States, since their lead- 
ership has always been for sale and their loy- 
alty changes with the winds. To the con- 
trary, the leaders of these feudal states in 
that area have no idea of becoming demo- 
cratic and there is no possible way for us to 
get the message of democracy to their people. 
I do believe that the vast majority of their 
population has no bone to pick with Israel 
and it is their leadership that has a fanatic, 
selfish interest in keeping the area disturbed, 
as well as giving themselves the best bar- 
gaining position between East and West. 

A case in point, is the so-called refugee 
problem. This is not as much a refugee sit- 
uation as it has become a tool for world 
sympathy at the expense of the wretched 
people. I would be the last person to deny 
these political exiles the right to a good 
standard of living, but many of the inhabi- 
tants of all of these surrounding states live 
in about the same abject poverty. It is the 
fact that this particular group, who left be- 
cause of the mistaken idea that they would 
be on the winning side by leaving, and hav- 
ing suffered the fortunes of war, find them- 
selves exiles. 

The U. N. certainly made very sizable 
contributions, much of which has not 
reached the needy. You will find this to be 
pretty much the fact if you have the oppor- 
tunity to investigate. 

Now, EF would deem it a favor personally 
and for the good of the western democracy 
that you use your best offices with the State 
Department to encourage the strongest pos- 
sible assistance, morally and financially, and 
with military supplies, if needed, to the be- 
leagured State of Israel to the effect that 
stability and peace may be secured in that 
troubled area. 

With my very best wishes for a happy, 
healthful, and successful year for you and 
yours, I remain 

Cordially, 
M. H. Prmsx. 





Defeat Via Taxation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
here is appended an editorial from a 
small county editor out in my district. 
He probably states in this editorial an 
accurate appraisal of public sentiment 
on the all-important subject of taxation. 
The people back home are beginning to 
wonder about this “charity” idea of 
American tax dollars in foreign coun- 
tries. Mr. Huycke presents the plight of 
the average middle-class American and 
what high taxes mean to him. I com- 
mend this, his editorial: 

[From the Ellsworth Reporter] 
DEFEAT VIA TAXATION 

Is the United States defeating itself and 
helping our enemies win the cold war 
through the taxation route? Every time 
Congress and State legislature meet they add 
another burden of taxes upon the already 
sagging shoulders of the average American 
citizen; and with the convening of Congress 
this term it is no different—and the Kansas 
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Legislature is already mapping plans where- 
by they can bleed another dollar out of the 
poor, tired, despondent wage earner, who is 
at the point of desperation of how he is go- 
ing to meet all the emergency financial obli- 
gations in a respectable manner. 

By the time he meets the bill on his Fed- 
eral income tax, State income tax, real-estate 
tax, personal property, sales taxes, car- 
license plates, driver’s license, gas tax, and 
the multitude of hidden taxes on only the 
bare necessities, he has very little left to save 
for that rainy day when he may be unable to 
earn. Because of the greed of taxes, the 
American citizen is forced to take refuge in 
all the insurances which have been “cooked 
up” for his so-called protection, each of 
which is only a further drain on his already 
depleted earnings, and an added worry, how 
is he going to meet all his tax obligations? 

Time was when a man dared hope that 
somewhere along the ancestral line there 
might be hidden a rich uncle who someday 
would remember him in his will and help 
to meet the financial burden; but if any man 
is fortunate in this day and age to realize 
that dream, Uncle Sam is there with his 
eager hands extended for such a huge share 
of the gift that very little is left to perpetu- 
ate the joy of receiving the moneyed blessing. 

The older generation will well remember 
how terribly sorry we felt for the defeated 
enemies after the First World War because 
their governments demanded such enormous 
sums of money from their people to pay 
taxes that many of the farmers had to haul 
the deflated currency in farm wagons to the 
collectors. We aren’t in that position yet, 
but should the value of our currency take a 
nosedive, we would be exactly in that pre- 
dicament. 

But, despite all this, the American citizen 
would more cheerfully carry the huge tax 
burden if the money was wisely spent by 
those in authority to use the tax funds; but 
when we see such sinful, needless waste in 
the name of charity to foreign countries 
which are using this same money to build 
up the industries in their countries to such 
a high level that they are crowding us out 
of the world-trade market, isn’t it a defeat 
for the United States? We're the last ones 
who would deny a hungry man the necessi- 
ties of life; but aren't we rather forcing this 
charity on a lot of people in the world who 
have existed ages before our country was 
born, and who in all probability will be ex- 
isting long after we have perished from the 
family of nations? 

Our American way of life is wonderful for 
the United States, due to many reasons; but 
can we transplant these reasons to other 
lands and bring happiness to its natives? 
We have been trying to do this very thing 
since World War II, but so far have yet to 
reap the gratitude of any of the receivers. 
It seems to us that people of other lands are 
as intelligent as we Americans and definitely 
ought to work out their own destiny in their 
own way, and it would be far wiser for us 
to stand by, like a good friend should, ready 
to help when called upon, and then in such 
& way as will make the recipient appreciative 
of that help, instead of winning their almost 
near hatred because of our arrogant attitude 
in trying to win their friendship by offer- 
ing them hard cold cash instead of under- 
standing. 

And the poor tired American taxpayer is 
the brunt of all this generosity of the men 
whom we send to Washington. Why not, for 
a change, stop playing the role of Atlas in 
carrying the whole world on our shoulders 
and, instead, ease the gigantic tax burden of 
our own people and, at least, make the peo- 
ple of one nation happy via the money route? 

Please, Uncle Sam, hear the plea and sup- 
plication of your tired tax-overburdened 
middle-class subjects, have mercy on their 
tired souls, and, please, don’t add that last 
straw to their backs which will break their 
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already nearly broken courage, after which 
the way would be open for our enemy to move 
in and conquer so easily. Do ease our tax 
burden, Uncle Sam. 


Grassroots Endorsement of Secretary 
Dulles’ Foreign Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, I include herewith 
an editorial endorsing the foreign pol- 
icies of Secretary of State Dulles which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Fond 
Du Lac (Wis.) Commonwealth Re- 
porter: 

There appears to be very little wrong with 
Secretary of State Dulles that a good editor 
couldn’t cure. 

He really lives two lives. In one his is the 
man of action, and here his accomplishments 
are many. In the other he is the man of 
verbal statement, and in this he finds him- 
self again and again in hot water. 


One of his principal troubles seems to be 
that he permits too flashy a lead to be put on 
what he says. An example is his latest dif- 
ficulty, an article in Life magazine which 
quotes him liberally on how the United 
States has met specific crises in Korea, Indo- 
china, and Matsu-Quemoy in the last 3 years. 


According to Dulles, this country three 
times went to the brink of war but was saved 
from it by threats of stern action, including 
atomic retaliation. 

Democrats have assailed these declarations 
and accused Duiles not only of historical 
inaccuracy but of contradicting his own se- 
cret testimony before a congressional com- 
mittee. 

British and French diplomats likewise have 
questioned his accuracy, and have announced 
their shock that he would talk glibly of see- 
ing the United States go to the brink of war. 

The matter of Dulles’ accuracy can only be 
settled by recourse to the documents, a proc- 
ess which will require days and weeks. What 
evidently disturbs his critics most, however, 
is the brink of war philosophy ascribed to 
him in the article. 

Said Dulles: “The ability to get to the 
verge of war without getting into the war 
is the necessary art. If you cannot master 
it, you inevitably get into war. If you try 
to run away from it, if you are scared to 
go to the brink, you are lost. * * * We 
walked to the brink and we looked it in the 
face.” 

In the European view, no man or nation 
should walk that close to all-out war in this 
atomic age. Yet it is very likely that, as 
he has often done before, Dulles has over- 
stated his case in trying to make his point. 
That’s where the good editing ought to 
come in. 

Nevertheless, he has a point that is fun- 
damentally sound: Clear willingness to use 
force if pushed too far is a deterrent against 
aggression. Had we evidenced that willing- 
ness in early 1950, the Communists never 
would have attacked South Korea. They 
thought we would not fight to save it. 

Furthermore, the show of force deterrent 
is an age-old device of European diplomacy. 
Britain and France did not hesitate to use 
it when they held power. Today we, not 
they, have the power and are looked to 
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for preservation of the peace. , 
ported shock at aettne ste nae al - 
the weapon of deterrence seems oma oyed 
less than a realistic response. _ 
In standing behind Dulles as the best 
retary of State he has ever known “ng 
dent Eisenhower pinned his defense on , 
icy grounds, not Dulles’ words. He 5 ~ 
that America must stand firm in its 
gram for waging peace with justice, It the 
be interpreted as standing at the brink 
said, then that is because other nations : 
creating the circumstances that produce the 
perilous situation. ; 
After all, Dulles did not create the 
in Korea, Indochina, and Matsu-Quemoy, 
did not lead us to the brink just to see hoy 
close we could get to war. He was Concerneq 
to avoid it, but he was convinced the y, 
to do that was to let the enemy know exact; 
what he could expect from us. ’ 
It is not what Dulles has done but what 
he said that has brought him fresh diff. 
culty. His choice of language has alarmed 
a good many. But his policy of eterrence 
should shock no friend of freedom. It his 
worked where negotiation, or Silence, has 
failed and let us into war. 


Dulles’ Policy Doesn’t Faze Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I wish to call public attention to 
the following article appearing in the 
Washington Merry-Go-Round by Drew 
Pearson: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of January 24, 1956] 


DULLES’ POLICY DOESN’T FAZE REDs 


Most important question raised by all the 
hullabaloo over the John Foster Dulles 
brink-of-war statement is whether the 
United States is drifting into war, or can 
keep the peace. 

All other questions are unimportant. The 
political feuding between Democrats and Re 
publicans aroused by the Life magazine arti 
cle doesn’t amount to a hill of beans. Only 
important is the question of war and peace. 

So let’s take a careful look at the Dulles 
Eisenhower score. 

Before doing so, however, it might be wel 
to recall that during the Hoover administra 
tion, when the world first started its down 
hill drift toward war, an internationally 
minded Republican Secretary of State, Henly 
L. Stimson, did his best to warn the United 
States and his own President that aggressors 
were on the march in Asia and that this 
might lead toward war. 

Stimson saw the landing of the Japanest 
Army in Manchuria September 18, 1931, 4 
the first sign of eventual world war and he 
tried to do exactly what Dulles says he’s 
doing now—take a firm stand which would 
prevent war. Stimson wanted the fleet mo 
bilized, approached the Canadian, Metical, 
and Chilean Governments for use of base 
along their coast, was ready to use the threat 
of force to stop the Japanese warlords. 

But his President, Herbert Hoover, Wa 
opposed. So were strong isolationist dé 
ments within the Republican Party. 


FIRMNESS ESSENTIAL 


History showed that Stimson was right, 
just as Dulles is right in his basic theory tha 
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war can be prev 


ented if the United States 
es a firm position and makes that posi- 
on clearly known in advance. 
= wever, the position must be so Clear as 
= completely unequivocal. There can be 
“ : ane to Indochina, the Eisen- 
dministration vacillated all over the 
hich was why we lost Indochina. It 
was not & “save,” as Life magazine and Dulles 
50 glibly put it. It was a tragic loss—largely 
pecause Vice President Nrxon said we would 
use troops, Mr. Eisenhower said we would 
not use troops. Dulles said one thing one 
week and another the next, and no one could 
get together. Result: The Chinese Reds, 
knowing how confused we were, kept right 


dvancing. 
Cae. however, is history. Let’s look at 


the future. . 

Life magazine and Dulles also claim that 
war was avoided against Quemoy and Matsu 
as a result of the Dulles policy of boldness. 


WAS DULLES BOLD? 


However, it happens the Red Chinese have 
peen building air strips and massing troops 
opposite Quemoy and Matsu for some time 
and, despite Dulles’ boldness, war certainly 
has not yet been avoided. On the contrary, 
three high United States officials have just 
visited this area, obviously worried about 
war—secretary of the Air Force Donald A. 
Quarles, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Adm. Arthur W. Radford, ard Air Chief 
of Staff Nathan F. Twining. 

Now just what is the reason for the ap- 
parent Chinese disdain for Dulles’ policy of 
boldness? 

The answer is the same as in the case of 
Indochina: United States indecision and 
vacillation, 

Here, despite the Life interview, are the 
inside facts as to what really happened. 

On September 12, 1954, the National Secu- 
rity Council flew to Denver for an unprece- 
dented meeting with the President in which 
it urged that a definite policy of boldness 
be adopted toward Quemoy and Matsu, and 
that authorization be given to bomb the 
Chinese mainland in case the Red Chinese 
attacked, 

President Eisenhower, however, refused to 
buy this policy. 

Dulles, referring to the policy of risking 
war around Formosa and Korea, stated in 
Life: “It took a lot more courage for the 
President than for me. His was the ulti- 
mate decision. * * * The President never 
flinched for a minute on any of these deci- 
sions. He came up taut.” 

That, however, was not what happened. 
Weeks passed, then months. No decision 
came from the White House. Meanwhile the 
National Security Council kept Quemoy- 
Matsu up in the air. Eventually this inde- 
cision was noted in the American press, the 
first exclusive facts being published by Chal- 
mers Roberts of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on November 8, 1954. 

REDS KNEW SCORE 

Long before this, however, our indecision 
had leaked to the Chinese Reds as a result 
of the many high United States officials 
forced to fly to Formosa to break the bad 
news and try to pacify Chiang Kai-shek. 

Dulles himself at one time flew to For- 
mosa to try to persuade Chiang to with- 
draw from the difficult-to-defend Quemoy- 
Matsu Islands. But he did not mention this 
in his Life interview. 

However, the Chinese Reds knew about his 
attempt, for on Formosa information leaks 
like a sieve. So the Reds kept right on build- 
‘ng airstrips and concentrating troops oppo- 
site Quemoy and Matsu regardless of the 
alleged Dulles policy of boldness. 
oe months later, January 1955, Mr. 
oo eet asked for a special resolution 
; ™m Congress giving him power to retaliate 
n the Chinese mainland, even with atomic 
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bombs, if the Red Chinese attacked “For- 
mosa and the Pescadores * * * this author- 
ity to include the securing and protection of 
such related positions and territories of that 
area now in friendly hands.” 

But even here, there was no clear-cut de- 
cision regarding Quemoy and Matsu. Dulles 
himself drafted the resolution which the 
Congress adopted. And, despite his policy of 
boldness, he left the resolution vague. He 
did not mention Quemoy and Matsu. 

Perhaps that’s why the Red Chinese have 
gone on building bases and hauling up artil- 
lery opposite Quemoy and Matsu. Obviously, 
they intend to test out the Dulles’ policy. 

And the inescapable fact about the Dulles’ 
policy is that it will not work unless it’s 
clear and unequivocal. It will work when it’s 
really bold. But it won’t work when backed 
up. by vacillation, indecision, and phony 
boldness. 

Unfortunately the present indecision over 
Quemoy-Matsu could plunge us into war. 

For on the United States commanders who 
flash back first news of a Quemoy-Matsu 
attack will depend whether the United States 
unleashes the atomic bomb on the Chinese 
mainland, a bomb which in any event would 
turn millions of Asians against us and which 
could touch off world war III. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Jack Carley has been a member of the 
editorial staff of the Commercial Appeal 
since 1923. 

Prior to that he had worked on news- 
papers in Winnipeg, Montreal, Los An- 
geles, and Chicago. 

His service on the Commercial Appeal 
has included that of police reporter, 
night city editor, city editor, managing 
editor and editorial writer—a post he 
has held since 1939. 

Mr. Carley’s chief interests as a news- 
paperman have been in the fields of 
flood control which is so essential to this 
particular area, and to the national se- 
curity in all phases but especially that 
of internal safety and law enforcement. 

He has -been a visiting instructor at 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s 
National Academy at Washington since 
1942 and in 1940 was given one of that 
agency’s extremely rare certificates of 
appreciation for helpful assistance to the 
FBI. 

His civic aetivities include member- 
ship on the Memphis and Shelby County 
Port Commission which is supervising 
development of a gigantic harbor project. 

His editorials advocating a two-ocean 
navy, compulsory military service, and 
strategic outlying bases in 1939 led to 
national award to the Commercial Ap- 
peal of the American Legion’s Stephen 
F. Chadwick trophy. 

In 1947, Memphis Post, No. 1, of the 
American Legion designated him as the 
first recipient of the James W. Bodley 
memorial award. It was given to Mr. 
Carley because of a series of informative 
editorials on communism published in 
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the Commercial Appeal in 1946 and sub- 
sequently published in a pamphlet called 
Listen Closely. 

In 1954 the Department of the Army 
gave him a certificate of appreciation 
for patriotic civilian service. The ac- 
companying citation set out that the 
award was made for (a) more than a 
quarter of a century of untiring efforts 
in the furtherance of flood control and 
navigational improvements on the Mis- 
sissippi River; (b) assistance to the 
Army and its Corps of Engineers during 
Mississippi River floods; (c) service as a 
special assistant to the War Department 
at Washington in 1946; (d) support and 
service to Army Ground Forces, at home 
and abroad, during World War IT; (e) 
splendid cooperation in connection with 
the atomic bomb project and the inter- 
est shown in the.maintenance of secu- 
rity prior to the use of the bomb; (f) 
assistance as a special civilian aide to 
Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engi- 
neers at Omaha during the disastrous 
Missouri Basin flood of 1952; (g) work in 
behalf of a unified authority in the Mil- 
itary Establishment. 

On November last before a large au- 
dience of veterans of all wars and their 
friends which overflowed the banquet 
room of the Peabody Hotel in Memphis, 
Mr. Carley delivered a most profound 
address. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
have the honor to include it in the REc- 
ORD. 

The address follows: 

A Day OF REMEMBRANCE 

Veterans Day—this anniversary which we 
once knew as Armistice Day—is essentially 
one for dear and sacred remembrance. If 
less than that, its real significance has been 
lost and it becomes meaningless. 

It is a day of remembrance on which we 
recall the valor and the sacrifices of other 
years and great trials—of national tribula- 
tion and the tremendous striving of our 
country’s men and women at arms. 

It is a day when the dead of our wars be- 
come a little dearer and nearer to us—when 
they march with us—aye, when they speak 
to us again—admonishing—warning—in- 
spiring. 

Admonishing us not to let slip from mem- 
ory, the ineffable quality of their devotion; 
warning us not to be misled and deceived by 
the blandishments and the guile of our en- 
emy; inspiring us to rededicate ourselves to 
the causes of human freedom and man’s dig- 
nity for which they died. 

Theirs is a mighty, triumphant voice— 
this one in which they speak to us—adjuring 
us to be strong as they were strong—brave as 
they were brave—determined as they were 
determined that the assaults which were 
made against the soul of man and the for- 
tresses of his freedom should not succeed. 

This is no mean and sad occasion which 
brings us here. Rather is this day of re- 
membrance a glorious day—a day of reasso- 
ciation—of recollection—of story telling be- 
tween old comrades—almost a shouting day 
of evangelical reaffirmation of our Father’s 
faith. That, at least, is the way that I hope 
we who are here, together for a little while, 
can see it. 

Those who are with us in the spirit are 
many. Their ranks reach from the Concord 
Road and Lexington to the beaches of the 
Pacific and the rugged, bloodstained hills of 
Korea. There are nearly 1 million of them— 
the dead of our wars. It is they who speak to 
us—77,000 of the Revolutionary War’s first 
American Armed Forces; 30,000 of the War of 
1812; 14,445 of the War with Mexico; 359,528 
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Federal dead of the Civil War, and 129,159 
Confederate dead; 6472 of the War with 
Spain; 173,374 of World War I; 406,828 of 
World War II; 33,417 of the Korean war. 

There are others—the hundreds of others 
who died in the Indian Wars—the thousands 
who nave died in service from one cause or 
another on the long road stretching from the 
Republic’s birth to the present. 

I have made no distinction between the 
battle dead and those who died from other 
causes while wearing the uniforms of their 
country’s Armed Forces. No man or woman 
is mean or less significant than another if 
death comes honorably while he or she is so 
clad. 

Nor is mention of them here a thing 
macabre or melancholy. These were the 
keepers of the faith. These were our com- 
rades and it is of the faith they kept that 
I would speak a little. We have need of it. 

There are certain beliefs which are fun- 
damental to this Nation and a way of life 
which, God willing, we will not only protect 
but improve that we may deliver it into the 
hands of our children an even greater and 
more precious heritage. 

The desire for justice has been defined as 
the eternal rock from which a righteous 
social order is erected. From the desire for 
justice comes law and from law comes order 
and social and economic progress. 

It was the desire for justice and in pur- 
suance of man’s greatest aspiration, that of 
being free, which caused the members of 
the Mayflower Company to seek sanctuary 
in a wilderness. 

It was they who laid the cornerstone in 
this citadel of freedom—the cornerstone of 
the Nation which was to be and is, and will, 
please God, forever be so long as men con- 
tinue to cherish freer 9m. 

When those Pilgrin. seekers for freedom 
were nearing what was to become New Eng- 
jand, they drew up an agreement through 
which majority rule was to prevail. The 
first words they wrote into that document 
were: 

“IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN” 

That was the keystone of this Nation—of 
this way of life which the atheistic and crimi- 
nal conspiiacy of communism and its hand- 
maiden, secularism—materialism—threaten. 

All of us remember this: 

“When in the course of human events it 
becomes necessary for one people * * * to 
assume the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of Nature and Nature's God 
entitle them.” 

There again is acknowledgement of Divine 
authority. At another time—when the Con- 
stitutional Convention at Philadelphia 
threatened to break up in a brawl, one dele- 
gate suggested that the convention pray. 
Another objected on the ground that this 
would inject “outside infiuence.” 

Benjamin Franklin got to his feet with 
this rejoiner: 

“I have lived, sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth—that God governs in the 
affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground without His notice, is it pos- 
sible that an empire can rise without His 
aid?” 

Thereupon WaShington led the conven- 
tion prayer and when he had finished, turned 
quietly to the delegates and said “The event 
is in the hand of God.” 

And out of the hand of God came the 
greatest and best pattern for the governing 
of a decent society—the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Soon after the event which this day origi- 
nally commemorated, members of our Armed 
Forces met in a convention at Paris and de- 
signed the veterans organization which we 
know as the American Legion. And why did 
they associate themselves: They said it very 
simply: 
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“FOR GOD AND COUNTRY” 


I do not mention the Legion to the exclu- 
sion of all other fine veterans organizations. 
Far be it because the same spirit motivates 
them. Why are we here this noon? As 
Americans need we be—are we ashamed to 
say the words: 

“For-God and country’? 

I have emphasized the two deliberately 
for both are under terrible, continuing as- 
sault. All that you have fought for, all that 
those we remember, died for, is under sin- 
ister, insidious attack from without and 
within. 

The God we acknowledge is defied and His 
name defiled. 

The Constitution of the United States is 
being distorted and used as a cloak of pro- 
tection by our infiltrating and subverting 
internal enemies and their pseudoliberal 
friends. 

In the name of civil liberties and through 
the distortions of civil rights we deny to our 
security agencies legal use of scientific in- 
struments upon which the enemy within, 
the subverter, the spy and the saboteur rely 
to carry on their treasonable and destructive 
activities. 

It is wrong, say the legal experts. for the 
FBI to take stolen secret documents out of 
the handbag of a traitorous Judith Coplon 
when it lacks a search warrant’s right of 
entry but it isn’t wrong, say other legal ex- 
perts, to plant a secret microphone in a room 
where a Federal trial jury is deliberating 
and then use the results publicly as was re- 
cently, shockingly done. 

It is wrong for the FBI to tap the wires 
into a grief-stricken home from which a 
Bobby Greenlease has been taken and mur- 
dered but the same wires are used by the 
kidnaper-murderer to make his loathsome 
ransom demand of the parent. 

You must not get proof that a Communist 
conspiracy exists or that Communists, sub- 
verters and espionage agents are plotting if 
you jntend to do it with listening devices and 
try to go into court with your recorded proof. 

Every effort of Attorneys General of the 
United States to obtain passage of a wire- 
tapping statute which would permit use of 
wiretapped evidence in cases of crimes 
against the Nation and that of kidnaping has 
been blocked by groups either naive or de- 
liberately obstructive. 

“Don’t give the security agencies a break— 
give it to the internal enemies and the 
criminals.” That aimost seems to be a 
philosophy and a slogan with those carry- 
ing an oversized, preposterous banner of 
self-interpreted civil rights. 

Now they are using a new avenue of 
attack—deny to the Government—to the 
FBI, the CIA and the Intelligence Services 
of the Armed Forces, right to use the services 
of loyal, patriotic Americans. 

On these they pin the bitter name of 
“informant” and they would classify all 
alike—the patriot and the criminal inform- 
ant we know—as the “stool pigeon.” 

Build a wall of pseudo civil rights around 
the traitors and their fellow travelling 
friends—deny to the Government informa- 
tion which can come only from honest, loyal 
citizens and what is there left to protect us? 

What are the security agencies expected 
to use—crystal balls, soothsayers and for- 
tune tellers? ‘ 

How stupid are we going to be? 

No wonder Communism can swap a frown 
for a smile, no wonder a false dawn enve- 
lopes the earth. All that communism has 
to do is wait—wait for the termites to cut 
the foundations of our citadel away with 
the very tools which are supposed to be our 
strength. 

The Communist Party actually has a brief 
before the United States Supreme Court in 
which it is argued that the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 should be held invalid because 
it violates their Constitutional rights. The 
Communists are supported by a petition of 
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a large group of American min} 
actors and writers. mnisters, ed. 
For pure gall that would be 
I said that communism can sea wont 
its present sweetness and light Pose, J] Mont 
to read you three excerpts. The first is a : 
“The Communist International has - 
clared war upon the whole bourgegis ma 
* * *” (capitalist.) oe 
“Every party wishing to belong to th 
Communist International is obligated : 
offer unqualified support to every eon 
republic in its struggle against the counter. 
revolutionary forces. The Communist a. 


ties must carry on a cleancut Propagangd 
for the hindering of the transportation > 
munitions of war to the enemies of the 
Soviet Republic; and, furthermore, they 
must use all means, legal or illegal, to carry 
propaganda, etc., among the troops sent to 
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throttle the workers’ republic.” 
and final excerpt is this: 

“The duty of spreading Communist ides 
includes the special obligation to carry on 
a vigorous and Systematic propaganda in 
the army. Where this agitation is forbidden 
by laws of excéption it is to be carrieq on 
illegally. Renunciation of such activities 
would be the same as treason to revolution. 
ary duty and would be incompatible with 
membership in the third international,” 

The Communist Party of the Uniteg 
States—the same party which dares go into 
the Supreme Court and ask that the coun. 
try’s chief security statute be set aside as 
violative of Communist civil rights subscribed 
to the quoted conditions I have just read 
to you. 

Those are taken from the theses and 
statutes of the third international and are 
communism’s basic law. They were adopted 
in 1920. 

They were reaffirmed just this week. 

They explain why, back in 1928, this sen- 
tence was written into the platform of the 
Communist Party: “Not a man, not a gun 
not a cent for the imperialist army and 
navy.” Of course, today they would include 
the air force. 

“Let’s be a little careful, all of us here 
how we use the word “brass” in ridicule; 
how we join in the clamor against Armed 
Forces spending, how we lend our support 
to agitation for reductions in strength. 

Sure taxes are high. Nothing ever worth 
having ever came easily or cheaply. 

And we've got freedom, haven't we? Per- 
sonally, I prefer freedom to a slave-labor 
camp. I went into Dachau behind the 42d 
and 45th Divisions and I saw Nordhausen 
and Landsberg with General Lear. No thank 
you. I'll pay the taxes and be glad to have 
the privilege. 

At the beginning I told you of the May- 
flower Compact and of those who came “In 
the name of God” to lay the foundation stone 
of our liberties. I told you that theirs was 
a compact whereby the minority agreed 
abide by the will of the majority. 

Sometimes I wonder if the reverse hasnt 
become true—that the majority are submit- 
ting to the capricious wills of pressure ml 
norities. 

Our trained manpower situation is 4 case 
in point. Three times within 33 years the 
United States had to resort to hasty and un 
satisfactory draft processes because of refusal 
by successive Congresses to adopt a compl! 
sory military training program even though 
equally successive public opinion polls 
showed the majority of the people to be 2 
favor of it. 

We are only a little further ahead now 
than we were when we had to meet the man- 
power demands of World Wars I and Il and 
the Korean war. 7 

Instead of compulsory Armed Forces trail: 
ing we now have the expediency of 4 make- 
shift Reserve program. It is better that 
nothing but far short of what every veterans 
organization and all of the Armed Forces 
have been advocating. 
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has compulsory training. Britain 
do France and Switzerland and 

And they dare 
They dare call it 


Russia 
it and so 
me other alert nations. 


tity in the face. 
a - rea conscription. 
" poils down to this—trained manpower 
vo the difference between the quick and 
rhe dead—just that—for the individual and 
the Nation alike. ; y 
But the pressure minority which has suc- 
ceeded in defeating every universal military 
training recommendation won’t be found 
among the fighting dead—not if it can 


Te is this a day of remembrance— 
of remembering more than 35 years of 
futile striving for that which commonsense 
aictates we should have—a great pool of 
trained manpower in being rather than ina 
general staff's plans cabinet. 

No; we do not have universal military 
training and we do have a national crime 
picture which is a shocking national dis- 
grace. Serious crimes have increased 62.7 
percent while the population has increased 
only 21.3 percent. The FBI estimates that 
the next decade will witness a 22 percent 
increase in crime over present levels. Last 
year, more than 2 million major crimes 
were committed, while there were 1812 mil- 
lion lesser offenses. 

Last year an estimated 519,000 children, 
aged 10 through 17 were arrested, or 1 out 
of every 38 boys and girls in this age group. 
Commenting on this terrifying picture, FBI 
Director Moover says: 

“The juvenile jungle has resulted from 
insufficient spiritual and moral training. 
Until youth learns to know, respect, and 
obey the teachings of Almighty God, we can 
never expect them to obey civil law or the 
laws of society. The crime problem is essen- 
tially a youth problem. Law enforcement 
and the entire community must concentrate 
more and more on the problem of the ju- 
venile.” 

No; we do not have universal military 
training but we do have the world’s worst 
crime rate and nearly 1 million juvenile 
delinquents. We do not claim that uni- 
versal military training would be a cure-all 
because it wouldn’t but it would provide 
the element of discipline so essential to a 
progressive, prosperous society. And all of 
us here know that there is no greater re- 
fining agent in the world than that repre- 
sented by the Armed Forces wherein the 
men are separated from the boys and the 
gold and the dross revealed. 

Lest you get the idea that I am melan- 
choly and doleful, let me say emphatically 
that Iam not. I believe in the goodness 
of God. I believe in the greatness of the 
American people and I believe that this 
Nation has a God-given destiny. It is just 
that I wish we would choose to follow the 
commonsense highways to that destiny 
and so be spared the agonies of repetitious 
crucifixions born of our unpreparedness, our 
forgetfulness, and our downright apathy. 
dar from being fearful or doleful I believe 
" , all my heart that if we seek our des- 
with unity, courage, and morality we 
shall survive, come all the world or all the 
‘vuls of darkness against us. 

Fearing is completely out of national char- 
acter. Lets have none of it. 

Poo back a little way on this day of re- 
i ibrance, Look back only a little way to 
- empire builders who wrote a compact on 
eg etic and to those who came after. 
ie “1a were simple—the axe and the 
; a them they cleared the forests, bridged 
oa built cabins and churches and 
ao worked hard, played hard, fought 
wee stuck a primer in their back pocket, 
P 4 Bible under one arm and a rifle under 
the other, 
hina those tools they transformed a wil- 
ess into this paradise of freedom. 
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Sometimes it seems almost that we into 
whose hands the task of guarding the na- 
tional heritage has passed have forgotten 
both God and the rifle. 

We need both. 

And we need to recapture our Fathers’ 
tremendous, dynamic faith. Faith in God's 
all-encompassing goodness—faith in the 
dignity of man—faith in this Nation so truly 
blessed—faith in our own ability to pre- 
serve our way of life for those who come 
after. 

All of us were very little boys and girls 
once. I wonder if your mother taught you, 
as mine did me, a little bedtime prayer that 
went— 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray Thee 
Lord my soul to keep. 

If I should die before I wake, I pray Thee 
Lord my soul to take.” 


During the Battle of Britain, a friend of 
mine, the-late Dr. Merrick Fiefield McCarthy, 
a poet-professor of medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati rewrote it, called it the 
British Childrens’ Prayer. It went like this— 
a@ most proper expression, I believe, of our 
determination to keep faith with those we 
have remembered today—the silent ones who 
are round about us: 


* ‘Now I lay§’me down te sleep, 

I pray Thee Lord my soul to keep 
If this night’s sleep should end in rest 
That is forever, keep me blest 

Within Thy mercy! May I be 

Child of Thy kingdom, safe and free. 


“If I should wake within the night 

To see the sky all red with light— 

And hear the rooftops of the town 

With our own walls come tumbling down— 
May I not fear, O Lord, to die. 


“If I should die before I wake 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take!” 
But should I live the long night through, 
When I arise my work to do, 

May I with courage seek to be 

Not safe, O Lord, not safe 

But free!” 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
ORD, I include the following pamphlet 
written by Dr. Richard F. Staar, pro- 
fessor of political science, Harding Col- 
lege, Searcy, Ark., in which he discusses 
what has been going on in Poland under 
the Communist regime over the past 10 
years: 

TEN YEARS OF THE POLISH “PEOPLE'S” 

REPUBLIC 
(By Richard F. Staar) 

No more chillingly clear picture of the So- 
viet pattern for gaining control of a country 
is available than that of Poland—a country 
which has been transformed, in the space of 
10 years, from a vigorously free nation to a 
completely Communist-controlled satellite. 
This transformation has been carried out 
in two stages which can be roughly desig- 
nated as (1) the period, 1944-48, when pre- 
tended support of nationalistic ambitions 
covered the gradual elimination of all op- 
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ponents of Communist power, and (2) the 
period up to the present, in which the foun- 
datitons of socialism were carefully laid. 

Communist control over Poland is openly 
avowed, with the theory of_people’s democ- 
racy merely a convenient rationalization for 
the masses. The political structure of the 
country is actually based upon the U.S.S. R. 
prototype, while the limited retention of cer- 
tain traditional terminology serves as a se- 
mantic smokescreen. 

The Soviet pattern was perhaps most tan- 
gibly portrayed through the adoption of a 
Stalinist-type censtitution which very close- 
ly resembles the 1936 basic law of the 
U.S. S.R. This similarly extends to the in- 
corporation of whole passages from the lat- 
ter into the Polish constitution. The 1952 
basic law of Poland comprises merely a bal- 
ance sheet of achievements thus far regis- 
tered by that country’s people’s democracy 
and is essentially a description of the po- 
litical, social, and economic structure of the 
state. It does not, however, elucidate the 
goals which the Communists expect to at- 
tain in the future. As such, the present con- 
stitution will most probably be replaced by 
another document, when and if socialism is 
Officially proclaimed to have been achieved 
in Poland. This will certainly be done with- 
out the benefit of a national referendum or 
any other device for consulting the popula- 
tion. 

In the two times that they have officially 
consulted public opinion to date, the Polish 
Communists have consistently refused to 
permit any freedom of expression—a freedom 
that was guaranteed by the Big Three at 
Yalta and subsequently reaffirmed at Pots- 
dam. Since their nationwide campaign of 
terror and intimidation apparently could not 
produce desired results, the Communists re- 
sorted to falsification of the 1947 balloting 
for Deputies to the Polish Parliament. They 
also succeeded in destroying, by the end of 
that same year, the only legal and effectively 
organized political opposition—the Polish 
Peasant Party. Western democratic forms 
were discarded as no longer necessary in 1952, 
and the electorate was provided with no 
alternative to the single list of candidates 
offered by the Communist-dominated peo- 
ple’s front. 


Having provided themselves with a rubber- 
stamp parliament, the Communists have 
been able increasingly to implement their 
national policies with little regard for public 
opinion since Peasant Party leader Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk fled Poland, in late 1947. The 
initial agricultural program of fostering 
small private farms (and the distribution of 
7 million hectares of land to poor peasants) 
has given way to a progressively intensified 
collectivization drive. Despite a combina- 
tion of considerable pressure and various in- 
ducements on the part of the regime, ap- 
proximately only 250,000 of the three-mil~- 
lion-odd peasant proprietors have joined col< 
lective farms over the past 6 years. (This is 
the official Communist figure.) It would 
thus seem that many more years will pass 
before total collectivization can be achieved 
in Poland at this rate. 

Industry, on the other hand, has been 
completely nationalized on the medium- 
and large-scale levels. Commencing with 
the end of World War II, this process of 
nationalization has almost totally encom- 
passed the small entrepreneur after 10 years. 
Capital investment is being allocated prior- 
ity over consumer production, and financial 
assistance from the U.S. S. R. is relied upon 
tor a successful conclusion of the current 
6-year economic plan. Substantial increases 
in the production of all commodities and 
raw materials are expected by the end of 
1955. The planned economy of Poland has 
also involved currency manipulations, which 
have so far twice wiped out the savings of 
the population. 

Although the Communist program in the 
sphere of social work has officially equal- 
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ized the status of women with that of men, 
the former are expected to work in factories 
as well as to bear children for the state. 
By the end of the Six Year Plan (1950-55), 
it is expected that almost two million 
women will be employed in industry. Regi- 
mentation of labor in general has been in- 
troduced through the medium of the state- 
controlled trade union organization and by 
means of a series of laws. Communist- 
Girected mass organizations have as their 
task the influencing of the remaining popu- 
lation. Most of these social groups are 
linked in one way or another with similar 
movements in other orbit countries and 
also with world-wide Communist organi- 
zations. 

In the field of foreign affairs, Poland can 
hardly claim to have a policy of its own. 
The regime in Warsaw is a puppet of the 
Kremlin and, as such, loyally supports the 
latter. Apart from acting as a mouthpiece 
for the Soviets in world affairs, the Polish 
Communists may possibly exercise a small 
degree of independence in their relations 
with other satellite states in Eastern Europe 
and the Balkans. The economic aspects of 
these relations, however, are controlled by 
the Soviet-sponsored Council of Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance. On the political side, a 
similar role may be played by the Communist 
Information Bureau (Cominform). The 
puppets in Warsaw most probably realize 
that their position can be maintained only 
with U.S.S.R.support. A series of strategic 
treaties binds all satellites separately to one 
another and each state individually to Mos- 
cow. 

Apart from these treaty cbligations, Po- 
land’s defense policies are controlled by So- 
viet officers who fill all key positions in that 
country’s military establishment. Here 
again, regulations for the armed forces are 
copied verbatim from the U. S. S. R., and 
an intensive program of Communist political 
education follows Soviet lines with regard 
to officers and eniisted men alike. This train- 
ing is probably aimed at producing a military 
establishment that can eventually be inte- 
grated with the Soviet Army. Whether Polish 
troops would fight loyally on the side of their 
Soviet and satellite allies, in case of a war 
with the West, is open to question. 

For all practical purposes, there is only 
one political party in the Poland of 1955. 
This Communist group is called the Polish 
United Workers’ Party (PZPR) and is organ- 
ized along the same lines as its counterpart, 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
The rapid growth in size of the Polish Com- 
munist movement during the postwar period 
is actually one of the PZPR’s principal weak- 
nesses. It indicates that at the most 1.5 
percent of the membership is relatively 
trustworthy, having belonged to the Com- 
munist movement before 1944 when the 
party was illegal. Apparently aware of this, 
PZPR authorities purged almost 400,000 
members between January 1949 and June 
1952. 

Another weakness is presented by the 
party’s social composition. Despite a widely 
publicized drive to improve the latter, the 
number of industrial workers has been con- 
stantly decreasing since the end of 1948. On 
the other hand, the ranks of mental workers 
(intellectuals) within the PZPR were stead- 
ily growing until the latter part of 1950. A 
decrease, similar to that for industrial 
workers, has also been noticeable with ref- 
erence to the peasantry. Over two-thirds of 
the latter, who hold membership in the 
party, have been recruited from the middle 
and rich—indicating the relatively weak 
support of communism by the poor peasants. 
It is also significant that only a little over 
one-half of the peasant Communists, living 
in the vicinity of collective farms in early 
1953, were actually members of these “kolk- 
hozes.” 


Yet another deficiency of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party is to be found in the fact 
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that most of its officials in the primary party 
organizations are intellectuals or industrial 
workers not engaged in production. In such 
capacities, they are unable to influence ef- 
fectively the output of mines or factories. 

Party operations consequently suffer from 
what is known as “bureaucratic formalism.” 
Some of these deficiencies may be offset, 
to a certain-extent, by the activities of the 
party’s auxiliary youth movements. 

The principal one among these is the 
voluntary Union of Polish Youth {ZMP), 
patterned after the “Komsomol” organiza- 
tion in the Soviet Union. Representing a 
key to higher education, professional ad- 
vancement, better paying positions, etc., the 
ZMP has been able to enlist within its ranks 
only less than one-fourth of all eligikle 
youth. The Union of Polish Youth itself in 
turn provides the leadership for a different 
youth organization, operated by the Com- 
munist government. 

This other youth movement is organized 
along paramilitary lines and is known as the 
“Service to Poland” (SP). Membership here 
is compulsory for all boys and girls between 
the ages of 16 and 21. It has been admitted 
by the organization’s chief commandant that 
ideological indoctrMhation of SP trainees is 
much more important than the auxiliary 
labor force which they provide. The political 
education of all youth through the SP wouid 
indeed seem to represent the principal objec- 
tive of the Warsaw regime, since the Union 
of Polish Youth embraces only a fraction 
of that age group. 

Besides the youth movements, the Polish 
United Workers’ Party also directs two quasi- 
political organizations which were estab- 
lished for definite social segments of the 
adult population. These are the United 
Peasant and the Democratic Parties. Both 
have representation in the Parliament and 
in the Government, but it is disproportion- 
ately small in comparison with the strata of 
society whose interests they allegedly protect. 

Directed by the Communists, these two 
parties have received specific assignments in 
the regime’s drive to collectivize the peas- 
antry and to socialize all remaining private 
enterprise, respectively. When these objec- 
tives will have been attained, or perhaps 
even prior to that time, it is probable that 
these two subsidiary political groupings will 
pass resolutions dissolving themselves. 
Strictly® controlled, as they have been over 
the past few years, these parties present no 
danger to the Communist power position. 

Actually, the only organization in the 
Poland of 1955 which could successfully com- 
pete with the regime for the allegiance of 
the population is the Roman Catholic 
Church. In order to eliminate any such po- 
tential threat, the Polish Communists have 
been employing a variety of means—with 
some success—to destroy the prestige of the 
church and to transform that body into a 
Government-directed group, sensitive to 
Communist orders. 

The church itself, although its nominal 
adherents number almost 98 percent of the 
total population, is far from the tightly or- 
ganized center of resistance to communiza- 
tion that it.could have become at one time 
in the recent past. The maneuverings of 
the Communist regime have placed the 
church increasingly on the defensive. As 
the result of a Government decree on filling 
ecclesiastical positions, the Communists 
now have, in effect, a veto power over all 
church appointments. 

At the time of this writing (early 1955), 
the Roman Catholic Church is making a con- 
certed attempt to convince the Communist 
authorities that the latter should abide by 
the terms of their previous, more concilia- 
tory church-state agreement (April 1950). 
On the basis of past performance, there 
would seem to be little hope that the regime 
will honor the obligations it entered into at 
that time. 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, thy 
following article, appearing in the Ih. 
dependent Woman of January 19%6 ¢. 
plains why so many thinking, progre. 
sive women are opposed to a lowe 
retirement age for women than for mep 

As one who has long fought for equ). 
ity, and who has opposed special priyj. 
leges, I am especially pleased that the 
Federation of Business and Profession, 
Women are standing firmly for progres 
and equality. 

The article is as follows: 

Gain or Loss?—-WHAT Can WE Expect Froy 
THE NEw SESSION OF CONGREss? 
(By Isabella J. Jones) 


As it looks now, the problems most likely 
to obtain legislative action during the % 
session of the 84th Congress, convening 
January 3, 1956, are disarmament, education, 
health and medical research, highways, hou: 
ing, and Social Security Act amendments 

As business and professional women we 
have a major interest in each of these areas 
and should watch closely to see that ou 
national interests, and our interests « 
women, are furthered and safeguarded by 
any legislation proposed and passed in these 
fields. Although there is frequent news 
paper and other speculation on possibilities 
of various tax reductions during the 19% 
session of Congress, this remains specula 
tion. 

We must, however, take a long, hard look 
at the very real possibility that the Senate 
will concur with the House to pass a bil 
amending the Social Security Act to lower 
the retirement age for women only. H.R 
7225, passed by the House in July 1955, which 
would lower the retirement age for women \ 
62, passed by a majority of 372 to 31, Andit 
must be remembered that many of ou 
staunchest advocates of the equal-rights 
amendment in the House of Representaurts 
voted for the passage of this bill. 

To have voted against it would have been 
to vote also against many provisions within 
the same bill that each of these Represell- 
atives believed desirable and even urgent. 

How then, can we, as a federation, best 
make our position clear on a uniform ret 
ment age for men and women to those Set 
ators who will be studying the House-pass 
bill, and other similar bills, and later vot} 
upon such legislation? 

First, we must clearly understand, ou 
selves, why a uniform retirement age is in 
portant—important to us as women seekil; 
the simple justice of legal equality—imp 
tant to us as breadwinners, as homemakels 
providers. “ 

We simply cannot afford not to thin 
this proposed age difference through to whi 
it actually means to us. 

If women may be expected to retire at 
earlier age than men, they will be at 4 dis 
advantage in seeking employment or promo 
tion, especially in their later years whe 
their skills and experience will be discounte? 
in favor of men who may be counted upon 
stay longer at their posts. Recently, 4 hie 
administration official, who is backing the 
bill generally, pointed out that lowering the 
retirement age for women only would be® 
reversal of the present trend toward extend 
ing employment to older women. 

A difference in the legal retiremen 
for men and women negates the princi 
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s omen, both in law, and in cus- 
equity x difference would hold us back, 
ee Gut years, until this legislation was 
— from obtaining either equal rights 
revo al pay. It would not only hold us 
or oa uld set us back for years—wiping 
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regislation, I filed a letter in behalf of the 
eration with the chairmen of both the 
oe Ways and Means, and the Senate 
rommittees, expressing blanket opposition of 
the federation to any legislation lowering the 
retirement age for women only. Many such 
pills were before the committee at that time, 
and H. R. 7225 had not yet passed the House. 

This stand is the only one compatible with 
our philosophy in regard to, and our legis- 
lative endorsement of, the equal rights 
amendment. We stand for actual, equal 
eal rights, without the so-called protective 
Jaws or special privileges, which are, in fact, 
special drawbacks, especially affecting and 
injuring us in times of unemployment, or 
ghen women are proposed for equal consid- 
eration with men for promotion in their 
obs, or appointment or election to positions 
of high responsibility. 

It is well known that a discrimination or 
difference that first gains acceptance on a 
yoluntary basis quickly becomes in custom 
and in fact an arbitrary and binding strait- 
jacket. There is no advantage that we can 
cain from any retirement age difference by 
yx: there is only great and accumulative 
disadvantage. Lowering of retirement age, 
for reasons of hardship, regardless of sex, 
and many other desirable amendments to the 
Social Security Act retirement provisions may 
be among the many proposals to be studied 
by the Senate Finance Committee, which 
has this legislation under its jurisdiction. 

Isincerely hope that all our membership. 
will give immediate study to this very imme- 
diate problem. We must make it clear to 
our Senators and Congressmen through let- 
ters and personal contacts that we are op- 
posed to a difference in retirement age for 
men and women; we are not opposed to 
lowering of the retirement age of both men 
and women. 

Ihope to give you within the near future 
an encouraging report on the 1956 status of 
the equal rights amendment, and the outlook 
ior the federation-approved equal pay bills. 


Some Reflections on the Subject of 
Leadership 
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HON. L, MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr.RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
‘0 extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, before The Citadel, 
Charleston, S. C., January 21, 1956. 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
LEADERSHIP 
(Address by Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of 
tail, U. S. Army, before The Citadel, 
Charleston, S. C., January 21, 1956) 
/ Gets before the student body of 
tion “po With its long military tradi- 
‘ aehee” had no reluctance in choosing 
hige ‘. 2 Subject for discussion. I recog- 
treatin he Citadel a cradle of the military 
entire Sox of South Carolina—indeed, of the 
before outh. It is an honor for me to appear 
you to discuss a subject which has 
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always been dear to my heart, the subject of 
military leadership. 

I think that most of us have acquired 
from our studies of history a great interest 
in the distinguished military names that 
appear on its pages. How many of us have 
looked on a portrait of General Lee and won- 
dered about the qualities which he pos- 
sessed, and speculated on the reasons for his 
great hold on his soldiers and his success in 
leading them on the battlefield? Similarly, 
the many legends clustered about the name 
of Napoleon create in most of us a deep 
curiosity over the nature of the man and 
the attributes which account for his success. 

Leadership in the abstract is difficult to 
analyze and to define. Like electricity, it can 
be explained by its effects more easily than 
by a determination of its essentig] nature. 
The results of good military leadership can 
be assessed in terms of victories won, of 
the enemy destroyed, and of missions 
achieved. However, it is another matter to 
dissect the character of the leader responsi- 
ble for these effects and to extract for in- 
spection those characteristics which explain 
the results he achieved. 

In my talk this morning, I am going to 
consider only American military leaders. 
There was a time when we looked only 
abroad for examples of military leadership, 
when the great captains worthy of study in- 
cluded few, if any, of our countrymen. 
American military leaders, somewhat like 
American tenors, have been slow to gain 
recognition at home. 

However, since the Civil War, the world- 
wide reputation of American soldiers has 
steadily increased. Oddly enough, here at 
home we have been the last, perhaps, to 
recognize the worldwide reputation of Ameri- 
can arms. Although we are quick to boast 
of the highest waterfalls, of the deepest can- 
yons, of the most automobiles, and of the 
tallest skyscrapers, very few of us ever ex- 
tend our chests and boast of the quality of 
American military leadership. 

Yet the facts remain that American mili- 
tary leaders have far excelled the military 
feats of the greatest of foreign leaders. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower liberated more territory than 
Caesar conquered. General Clark led to vic- 
tory the troops of more foreign nations than 
Hannibal whom past history has recorded as 
the master of coalition warfare. Fourteen 
American generals in World War II had more 
troops under their command than were ever 
under the banners of Napoleon. The United 
States as a nation in World War II partici- 
pated in campaigns which freed areas vaster 
in size and more widely dispersed than the 
conquests of any other nation in the world's 
history. 

Are not the men who led these campaigns 
worthy of the attention previously lavished 
on foreign models? I would say yes, that 
we are justified in turning to American ex- 
amples for case studies in military leader- 
ship. There is the added advantage that at 
the same time we will be studying American 
troops, and probing the military character- 
istics of our own people. 

There are a great many fallacies expressed 
about leadership. For example, it is said 
that military leaders are born and not made. 
I do not believe that for a moment. Our 
entire Army school system is a testimonial 
to our belief that leadership can be taught, 
and the success of its officer graduates testi- 
fies to the fact that it has been taught. This 
school system begins at West Point, extends 
through the many service schools teaching 
the techniques of the arms and services, and 
culminates in the Army War College and 
the National War College, designed to culti- 
vate the minds of the future senior leaders 
of the military service. It was this school 
system which developed our leaders during 
the lean years between World Wars [ and II, 
when the Army had few units to command 
and little opportunity to gain tactical ex- 
perience in leadership. 
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Another fallacy which one encounters is 
that leadership expresses itself in some mys- 
terious way through flashes of genius. One 
hears of the intuitive genius of Napoleon 
which led to the concept of the maneuver 
of Austerlitz. One hears of the marvelous 
insight of Wellington in picking the moment 
to order, “Up guards, and at them” for the 
decisive counterattack of Waterloo. I believe 
that a careful analysis of such situations will 
reveal no stroke of revelation. The good gen- 
eral does not await a bright light, like that 
which appeared to Saul on the way to Da- 
mascus, to obtain a vision of the road to 
victory. If he has not behind him a life- 
time of professional study, if he has not 
brought to this campaign diligent prepara- 
tion, careful anticipation of all possibilities, 
and a body of men believing in him as their 
leader, it is most improbable that he will 
receive a stroke of genius to bail him out in 
a crisis. . 

We hear sometimes that special gadgets or 
special formations—tricks, as it were—are 
responsible for successful leadership in 
hattle. One reads of the magic of the double 
envelopment at Cannae as explaining the 
great success of Hannibal in annihilating the 
Romans. The military as well as laymen are 
taken in. The German strategists adopted 
the cult of the double envelopment before 
World War I and made it a fetish of their 
military doctrine. Similarly, the Theban 
phalanx of Epaminondas or the oblique or- 
der of attack of Frederick the Great are 
sometimes cited as examples of military for- 
mations with an intrinsic capability of as- 
suring success. I believe that an analysis of 
these examples would reveal that success de- 
pended on different and more important 
things. 

Putting aside these fallacies and related 
considerations of what leadership is not, let 
us take a positive approach and see if it is 
possible to agree on certain attributes which 
appear present in men who have evinced 
good leadership. If I were asked what were 
the most important characteristics of the 
great military leaders whom I have known, 
or have studied, I would be inciined to re- 
spond that these commanders all have had 
at least three characteristics in common, 
First, they had the gift of human under- 
standing. Next, they were men outstanding 
for their obvious professional competence. 
And, finally, they were men of strong and 
independent character. Now, let me talk 
about each one of these characteristics in 
turn. 

I would remind you that the American 
leader has rarely had the opportunity to 
command professional soldiers in time of 
war. If you look back on our history, you 
will see that Washington, Lee, Pershing, 
Eisenhower all built their armies from citi- 
zen soldiers. It has been the problem of 
providing leadership for the citizen soldier 
that has contronted every great leader in 
every one of our wars. Perhaps we should 
consider some of the characteristics of this 
civilian who in time of war must be con- 
verted into a soldier. 

In the first place, he usually joins the 
Army either reluctantly or with considerable 
trepidation. He knows little about military 
life and what he has heard isn’t good. Once 
in uniform he finds himself in a strange 
environment. He misses his family and his 
friends and feels alone among strangers. 
Surrounded by strange institutions and cus- 
toms, he feels vaguely threatened by the 
unfamiliar present and even more by the 
uncertain future. His conception of war 
and battle has been distorted by misleading 
literature—in modern times, abetted by 
Hollywood. At such a troubled time, the 
citizen soldier needs someone in whom he 
can have confidence, someone who will build 
up the feeling that he is a protected human 
That someone should be his military 
If his commander does not have the 
to fill this need, he will never get 
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the most from the recruit. I believe that, if 
you wilt read the pages of our history care- 
fully, you will find that no American com- 
mander ever rose to greatness who did not 
have this capacity. They convinced their 
citizen soldiers that they put them first and 
prized them above all else. In other words, 
they have the gift of human understanding. 


Few leaders in all history have had the 
wholehearted support of their men to the 
extent that the Army of Northern Virginia 
was devoted to their commander, Robert E. 
Lee. While much of this support can be 
attributed to the professional qualities of 
General Lee, a large measure of his success 
was due to the fact that the Army knew 
that General Lee did his best to provide for 
their welfare. He was loyal to them, and 
they were loyal to him. When he ordered 
them to dig entrenchments—work which all 
soldiers hate—they knew that the work was 
necessary and was done to protect their 
lives. They knew when he ordered them 
into battle that he had wisely planned so 
that they could succeed with minimum 
losses. Soldiers were not “cannon fodder” 
to General Lee. They were comrades asso- 
ciated in the common enterprise of defeat- 
ing the enemy and serving a cause to which 
they were all devoted. Furthermore, his 
soldiers knew that this comradeship was no 
mere lip service, for General Lee lived just as 
simply as they. His table was no better 
their theirs and often worse. The gifts of 
food which he received from friends, Gen- 
eral Lee would send to the hospitals for the 
wounded. The devotion which his conduct 
engendered in his men accounts more for 
his success, I believe, than the brilliance 
of his tactical maneuvers. General Lee en- 
joyed the gift of human understanding. 

Our successful American leaders, through 
their gifts of understanding people, have 
demonstrated the art of welding individ- 
uals into units, where their separate 
strengths are multiplied as parts of a 
greater whole. From the time the citizen- 
soldier joins a unit, he must be made to 
feel that the unit is his home, that his 
fellow soldiers are his comrades. This work 
of indoctrination must start from the first 
day of a man’s service. That is the moment 
the alert commander will seize to convince 
the recruit that he is in the best outfit in 
the Army. He wiil learn its history and 
quickly come to feel that it is a great honor 
to belong to such an outfit. He will hear 
daily the theme: “You, the recruit, are join- 
ing a proved outfit which is glad to have 
you. It will look after you, but you must 
look after its reputation. Its past history 
has been paid for by the blood of the killed 
and wounded. It is up to you, the recruit, 
to live up to the record of these men who 
have made history.” 

Propaganda without substance will, of 
course, fail. The recruit must be able to 
verify in his daily living that the unit is 
as good as he has been told. The com- 
mander must show by his behavior that the 
“Old Man” is always on the job, that he sees 
that the rations come up in time, that the 
mail is never delivered late, and that he is 
always looking for better conditions s0 as 
to improve the lot of his men. If on all 
sides there is this common tie of service— 
of the commander serving his men, of the 
men serving the commander—this will be 
a unit truly formidable in battle. 

After World War II, many studies were 
made to determine why men fight. Al- 
though many reasons were discovered, the 
outstanding one was simply this: A man 
fought and refused to run away because of 
his own self-respect and the attendant de- 
sire to retain the consideration of his com- 
rades. Although I commanded a very proud 
division, the 10lst Airborne, I always dis- 
covered in my conversations with my men 
that it was not the division’s reputation 
particularly which stirred them to action. 
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It was rather Baker Company, or Charlie 
Company, of some particular regiment, and 
the nexus of personal relationships between 
the men of the squad, of the platoon, and of 
the company. 

I always talked to my recruits who joined 
this division, particularly anxious to dis- 
cover why they had volunteered for para- 
chute duty. I would go along the line talk- 
ing to each man and asking why he had 
volunteered. Usually I got some chesty kind 
of reply, but on one occasion I received one 
which truly appealed to me. I asked this 
young parachutist did he like to Jump out 
of airplanes. He came back quickly, “‘No, sir.” 
Surprised, I asked, “Well, then, why did you 
volunteer to jump out of airplanes?” He 
said, “Sir, I like to be with men who do 
like to jump out of airplanes.” I shook 
hands with him and said, “Soldier, that 
makes two of us.” That response is a good 
answer to the question of why men fight. 
Men fight, not because they would not pre- 
fer to run away, but because they prefer 
even more the association of men who do 
like to fight. 

A clinching evidence of the possession 
of human understanding on the part of a 
successful leader is his ability to treat men 
as individuals and not as Army serial num- 
bers. American troops, in particular, re- 
sent any suggestion that they are without 
individuality, that they are ciphers, and not 
people. They want to be known for them- 
selves and will resist any efforts to mold 
them into an anonymous pattern. 

Every great soldier has succeeded in con- 
vincing his men that he knows and respects 
them as individuals. To accomplish this 
end he goes among his men, freely mingling 
with them and giving the soldiers a chance 
to look him over and size him up. An Offi- 
cer who barricades himself behind his rank 
is properly suspected of having weaknesses 
to conceal—probably more than he really 
has. The successful commander claims no 
infallibility and is not afraid to expose 
himself to close view. Instead, he is often 
seen among his men. He learns their sur- 
mames and calls them by name at every 
opportunity. It is said of Caesar that he 
never lacked a pleasant word for his sol- 
diers. He remembered the face of anyone 
who had done a gallant deed and, when not 
in the presence of the enemy, joined his 
men in soldier games. Such human acts as 
these inspired his legionnaires with a devo- 
tion that went far to account for his suc- 
cess as a great captain. 

A commander shows understanding of the 
kind we are discussing if he goes out of his 
way to explain the need of his orders and 
the reason for the actions required of his 
men. During the last war, most successful 
generals went to great pains in explaining 
their detailed plans in advance of asking 
troops to execute them. In our American 
landings in North Africa, Sicily, at Salerno, 
and in Normandy, commanders were most 
careful to brief their men thoroughly on 
what to expect and why. They remembered 
the words of General Von Steuben, who 
wrote back to Germany from America dur- 
ing the Revolution. “The genius of this 
American Nation is not the least to be com- 
pared with that of the Prussians, Austrians, 
or French. You say to your soldier, ‘Do 
this’ and he doeth it. But I am obliged to 
say, “This is the reason why you ought to 
do that’ and then he does it.” This ex- 
plaining of “why” to the troops goes beyond 
the need for an explanation of individual 
battles or campaigns. It should cover the 
entire question of, ‘““‘Why we fight.” Nothing 
keeps a man going in war like a strong be- 
lief in his cause. We need only recall the 
fervor which sustained the Southern States 
in the Civil War. It was the Confederate 
soldier’s love of his cause that kept him 
going for 4 long years, when he was 
poorly equipped, seldom fed, and nearly 
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always fighting against great Odds. 

only when a similar spirit became ean Was 
among the armies of the North that eran 
of victory turned. — 

I think that this discussi 

for human understanding meng. he 
successful leadership can be summed on 
saying that it is the exercise of aan 
sense in human relations. There ma 
to be stern; there are times to be anne 
there are times to be exacting; ang then 
are times to be tolerant. This feeling . 


the right course of action to be taken wi 
men appears, sometimes, to be instinctive j 
some leaders and often lacking in other, 


and developeq by 


But it can be cultivated 
all. 

The second of the trio of virtues Of the 
successful leader is personal Professions) 
competence. The leader must know - 
business and the men must know that “a 
knows. War is a terribly serious matter = 
our citizen-soldiers want their lives Pro 
tected by experts. There may be the tend. 
ency to belittle the professional soldier in 
time of peace; but when war comes im 
citizens want to feel that their destiny ig in 
the hands of professionals. To become this 
professional, an officer must devote his life 
to constant study and self-improvement 
He will need to prepare himself by study, 
by actual command of small units and, most 
importantly, by unending reflection on the 
exacting requirements of professional leader. 
ship in future war. 

At West Point, I often tried to determine 
a relationship between cadet records and 
subsequent success in the Army. I would 
like to report that scholarship—that is, high 
class standing—accounts for success in the 
Army. I must report in all honesty that the 
record proves no such thing. An examina. 
tion of the standing of successful World War 
I generals indicates that it is only a slight 
advantage to graduate in the upper half of 
the class rather than in the lower half. 
Even the very tail of the class—the immortal 
goats, as we call them—have contributed 
their part to American generalship. In Civil 
War times, George Custer and George Pickett 
were both last in their classes at West Point. 
Several of our most successful generals in 
World War II were in the lowest academic 
10 percent. It took George Patton 5 years 
to complete the 4-year course. 

I would say, however, that in examining 
the records of these outstanding individuals 
who had done poorly as cadets, there seems 
always to have been a factor present which, 
perhaps, accounts for their subsequent rec- 
ords. In most of the cases which I person- 
ally know, these officers were slow in starting 
but sure and steady in progress. They were 
men who never ceased to grow and expand, 
Their minds were constantly reaching out as 
their experience increased. I believe that 
the capacity and will to grow is a most im- 
portant factor in postgraduate success and 
one difficult to evaluate in undergraduaie 
Gays. Hence, it is dangerous to conclude too 
soon that a man has no aptitude for the 
military service. He may be a slow starter 
but one who gradually accelerates in moving 
toward his goal. 

Even with the gifts of human understand- 
ing and of professional competence arising 
from careful training, our military leader 
will not be complete without the third ate 
tribute of greatness; namely, charactel— 
character which reflects inner strength and 
justified confidence in oneself. To give a 
impression of strength, a leader must - 
sider his personal appearance, his physic® 
condition, his tone of voice, his method ot 
life—all of those things which give an im 
pression of his character to those who follow 
him. This does not mean the development 
of an artificial personality. All of us have 
certain basic traits which are given us # 
birth. We all have a core of personality 
which cannot be tampered with but which 
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antly developed. <A facade of 


t 
ge If you would have 


il not serve. 
eb _afioe believe that you are strong, you 
- pe strong. If you would teach them 
hehe must avoid the soft life 


ec, you 
to be ae” on would have your men be 


ean b 


nm must yourself set an example of 
ré , 
val0r. ag the full force of his character to 


rin 
Bi sscewely upon his men, a leader must 


y device of personal leadership. 

resort to Ovrd it said that the day is past 
ae war when the leader can place 
alt in front of his men and inspire them 
a action in the tradition of the Civil War 
prigadiers who charged on foot or on horse- 
pack at the head of their men. I do not 
pelieve this for a moment. Personal leader- 
ship is still possible within limits, and with- 
in those limits it is the duty of the com- 
mander to supply it. General Doolittle elec- 
trified a discouraged allied world by his per- 
conal leadership when he flew his B—25 off 
the flight deck of the Hornet in the first re- 
taliatory air attack on Japan. General Pat- 
ton was a model to his officers and men by 
his personal intervention on the battlefield; 
there was no point on the front where he, 
an Army commander, did not go and show 
himself to his troops. Your own president, 
General Clark, was equally conspicuous in 
his personal intervention in battle and his 
appearance at the most perilous spot of the 
action. 
” Where a Patton impressed his character 
by dash and flamboyant gallantry, a Bradley 
Was equally impressive in an entirely differ- 
ent way. I always remember General Brad- 
leys final conference with his generals at 
Bristol in England before the takeoff for 
Normandy. He reviewed our plans for the 
campaign, conducted the tactical discussions 
himself, and displayed a surprisingly inti- 
mate knowledge of the proposed actions of 
the smallest units of his army. He gave a 
suggestion here and offered help there, and 
showed the entire gathering the extent of 
his personal competence as a high com- 
mander. When the meeting came to a 
close, he obviously felt that some words 
were needed to launch the greatest military 
enterprise in history. But General Bradley, 
great man that he is, is not an orator. He 
stood up before the gathering, clasped his 
hands behind his back, looked the group over, 
and gulped his adams apple. His eyes got 
alittle damp as he looked about him; and 
then he said quietly, “Goodbye. Good luck.” 
That was all. But his commanders went 
of determined to win a victory for Bradley 
in Normandy. 

I have now discussed at some length the 
three qualities which I think all successful 
leaders have had and must have: human 
understanding, professional competence, and 
strength of character. What can the leader 
accomplish who develops all these atiributes 
in felicitous combination 

First and foremost, he can expect to get 
the best out of his troops. And American 
oops at their best are without equal. No 
foreign army can compare with ours when 
the latter is properly led. American sol- 
diers have courage, physical vigor, initiative, 
anddash. All of these are rich talents which 
they bring and place at the disposal of the 
commander who knows how to unify them 
with the catalyst of true discipline. The 
discipline I mean is that which binds in 
fllowship—the kind which produces the 
willing and cheerful subordination of the 
individual to the success of the team. Do 
hot confuse this kind of discipline with the 
external appearances of conventional dis- 
Cipline, the salute, the knock on the orderly 
room door, or the formula of deference to 
superiors—in short, military courtesy as it 
‘s prescribed in our field manuals. The lat- 
ver has its place, particularly in a peacetime 
‘rmy. But they are not the indices of the 
“scipline which really counts, The Army 
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of northern Virginia would have rated 
very low in military discipline in this re- 
stricted sense. It would never have won a 
first line at a Citadel parade; but by its 
spirit, is won a place among the great fight- 
ing units of all times—alongside of Keno- 
phon’s Ten Thousand, Caesar’s Tenth Legion, 
and Napoleon’s Old Guard. American troops 
with their natural qualities, plus such dis- 
cipline, are irresistible. 

I would close this discussion by asking a 
question. Are the requirements of military 
leadership becoming more difficult in this 
changing period of warfare? And I would 
answer by saying: the requirements for 
character and human understanding have 
been with military leaders of every age and 
remain relatively constant. On the other 
hand, the requirements of professional coms 
petence become greater as our weapons sys- 
tems become more complicated and as the 
possible combinations of military force be- 
come more greatly diversified. 

With new advances in technology our 
leaders must learn more of the language of 
science. With a wider distribution of Army 
forces and interests about the world they 
must speak also the language of politics and 
diplomacy—never forgetting that they are 
soldiers. Thus, the attainment of profes- 
sional competence is an ever-widening re- 
quirement. Hence it is that I look to ci- 
vilian schools and colleges like the Citadel in 
the expectation that they will supplement 
our military-school system in providing the 
future leaders which the Nation will require. 
The Army of the future has a place for all 
talents, for those of the artisan, the busi- 
nessman, the scientist, the scholar—yes, 
for the genius. 

It is for this reason that I urge the adop- 


‘ tion of a slogan reflecting the need for con- 


stantly improved military leadership. If we 
are to survive as a nation, we can afford only 
an Army which is an Army second to none, 
with leaders second to none. That is why 
I say our national slogan should be, “Let 
us put the best heads of America into the 
Army caps of tomorrow.” I hope that some 
of these best heads in this audience of the 
Citadel will some day find themselves in 
the cap of the United States Army. 
Thank you. 





Acadian Bicentennial Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, we of 
Louisiana feel very proud of the Acadian 
bicentennial celebration staged so suc- 
cessfully in our State during 1955, This 
year-long observance opened with special 
events at the New Orleans Sugar Bow] on 
New Year’s Day and was climaxed with 
a brilliant finale in Longfellow-Evange- 
line State Park, certainly one of the most 
beautiful public parks in the country, at 
St. Martinville, my hometown. Here 
the talents of several hundred of their 
descendents were utilized in honoring the 
200th anniversary of the migration of 
the Acadians to Louisiana from Nova 
Scotia, and large numbers of the State’s 
outstanding musicians and dancers 
joined in the presentation of a most col- 
orful folk festival. 

The bicentennial year included a visit 
to Louisiana by a delegation from French 
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Canada, a pilgrimage to the Mother 
Church of the Acadians at St. Martin- 
ville, and a reciprocal goodwill trip to 
Nova Scotia by a large party of promi- 
nent Louisianians. 

Other events added to the great in- 
terest shared in the observance by thou- 
sands of visitors from throughout the 
United States and from abroad, who 
helped to make this the greatest state- 
wide celebration in Louisiana’s history. 

We are grateful for the recognition 
given the bicentennial by Congress in 
adopting a concurrent resolution which 
I had the privilege of introducing in the 
House and which was sponsored in the 
Senate by United States Senators ALLEN 
J. ELLENDER and RUSSELL B. Lone, of 
Louisiana. A similar measure was of- 
fered in the House by Representative T. 
A. THOMPSON. 

The concurrent resolution stated that 
“the Congress of the Unit2d States joins 
the people of Louisiana in commemorat- 
ing the bicentennial anniversary of the 
migration of the Acadians from Nova 
Scotia to Louisiana and other areas, and 
pays tribute to their spirit of courage, 
perseverence, and loyalty that has in- 
spired the Nation.” 

Appreciation to all who had a part 
in the program has been expressed by Dr. 
Thomas J. Arceneaux, president of the 
Acadian Bicentennial Celebration Asso- 
ciation. In behalf of the executive com- 
mittee and himself, Dr. Arceneaux, dean 
of the College of Agriculture at South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, a 
State college which is doing much to 
preserve the French language and pic- 
turesque Acadian customs in that sec- 
tion, points out that national attention 
has been centered on the State and fit- 
ting honor has been paid to a people who 
have contributed so much to Louisiana. 





Realists of the VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, 
Timothy J. Murphy, is one of our out- 
standing citizens and a valued friend of 
mine of years. He is serving this great 
American veterans’ organization with 
great ability and outstanding tact, as 
well as courage. 

I include with pleasure in my exten- 
sion, an editorial relating to National 
Commander Murphy, Realists of the 
VFW, appearing in the Boston Post, of 
September 6, 1955. 

REALISTS OF THE VFW 

It isn’t always possible to agree with all 
the resolutions the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
adopt in convention, but no American cit- 


izen can fail to admire the courage, the out- 
spokenness, and the air of honest patriotism 


in which they are expressed. 
These men, all of whom risked their lives 


to defend this country, are real believers in 
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the essential American system. They under- 
stand its fundamental meanings and free- 
doms which it insures. Having lived and 
fought under the iron discipline necessary 
in war, they appreciate the liberty which 
Americans exercise in peacetime. 

They do not take this precious freedom 
for granted, either. They are alert to any 
threats, from within or without. And when 
there is even a hint of danger, they speak 
up boldly and with a loud voice. Because 
of their numbers and because of their back- 
ground, they are heard with respect not 
only by the public but also by public offi- 
cials. And there is no reason to doubt that 
their pronouncements are studied with care 
and respect in the Kremlin. 

Their new national commander, Timothy 
J. Murphy of Milton, summed up for them 
in his inauguration address at the Boston 
convention. He promised that the VFW will 
remain alert, in the national interest, tha 
they “will not be lulled by the present sweet- 
ness-and-light policy of international com- 
munism.” 

Mr. Murphy asked a question, in the course 
of the same speech. “Do you know,” he 
asked his fellow veterans, “of any top Com- 
munist who has ever denied that the mis- 
sion of communism is to destroy capitalism 
and achieve world conquest?” 

That question has been asked before, of 
course. But it needs to be asked again and 
again. For most of the world is so desper- 
ately eager to have peace that we are apt 
to forget that the answer is still ‘““No.” 

Because of the Russians’ present “soft” 
policy, there is an unfortunate tendency to 
speak altogether too softly, as though per- 
haps bold honesty might do some damage. 
The time is now to discourage that kind of 
weakness. 

The time is now * °* courageous realism 
in face of the Reds. > Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have always been courageous and re- 
alistic, too. Their organization is a great 
peacetime sentinel of Americanism. 


Address by Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, of 
Massachusetts, at Salute-to-Eisenhower 
Banquet in Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Myr. 
President, on last Friday evening, our 
very distinguished and able colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
delivered an address at Philadelphia. I 
believe the address should be carefully 
read by all Members of the Senate. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Philadelphia holds many happy mem- 
ories for me—of friendships and hospitable 
homes, of winning 2 college-crew races in 1 
day on the Schuylkill—but by far the most 
pleasant of all is my friendship and daily 
contact with your two fine Senators—Eb. 
MARTIN and Jim Durr. Serving first as a 
governor with Ep MartTIN, I have worked with 
him over the years in Washington. Later 
Jim Durr and I became friends when he was 
your governor. That friendship and respect 
for him have increased in Washington. You 
have two conscientious, hard-working men 
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of integrity and experience in Government 
representing you in the United States Sen- 
ate. 

This is a great week for Boston and Phil- 
adelphia. First we celebrate the 250th an- 
niversary of Benjamin Franklin’s birth and 
now I have the pleasure of joining you in 
your salute to our great President—Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

Boston was the birthplace of Benjamin 
Franklin; Philadelphia became his chosen 
place of home and business. I suppose, 
when every true American thinks of Phila- 
delphia, he hears the Liberty Bell. How 
symbolic is that bell in the history of our 
country. 

Back in Massachusetts there is a story that 
in the latter years of Benjamin Franklin’s 
Jife, not long after the town of Franklin, 
Mass., was incorporated, its people wrote to 
your great citizen and said they were build- 
ing a steeple for their townhall. They told 
him they would be honored if he would con- 
tribute the bell to be hung in that steeple. 
Franklin, who was abroad at the time, re- 
plied characteristically: “Sense is better 
than sound,” he wrote. “I am sending you 
a gift of books from London.” 

I tell this little story not to minimize the 
proclamation of “liberty throughout the land 
and unto all its inhabitants thereof” that 
was made by the Liberty Bell, but, being a 
Massachusetts man, I take some pride in the 
fact that Benjamin Franklin, born in our 
city of Boston, placed sense—good Yankee 
commonsense—above the ringing sounds of 
a fine bell. 

Tonight we are gathered together to salute 
another great American, as great in his day 
as Benjamin Franklin was in that vital 
period of our history between 1750 and 1800. 
We are gathered to pay our tribute to a 
man of action, of great commonsense, @ man 
of character, integrity, and patriotism. 

There is perhaps no citizen within our 
memory who, as a Civilian and as a soldier, 
has served our country more faithfully or 
with greater effect. It has been the good 
fortune of few to equal his career as a sol- 
dier, a diplomatic administrator, and a 
statesman. It is the good fortune of few 
to qualify as his equal in the highest office 
of our land. 

As a soldier he was the leader of the com- 
bined free forces in fighting Hitlerism. As 
a soldier and as a diplomat, he was the 
first Commander in Chief of NATO, organ- 
ized to preserve the peace that had been won 
at such great sacrifice and to build up a 
greater security against a future world war. 

Now as the President of our country, he 
has the responsibility not only of being the 
Chief Executive of the United States, but also 
of being the head of the country recognized 
as the leader of the forces of freedom as they 
seek greater peace in the world. Truly, to- 
aay, as the President of the United States, 
chosen by the people, Dwight Eisenhower has 
proved himself a political leader of enormous 
ability and personal appeal. 

So, tonight we render him our salute. In 
so doing we rededicate ourselves to the task 
of maintaining peace in the world, achieving 
greater prosperity and more happiness for 
the people of our country. With pride we 
believe that he is a man fit to walk beside 
Benjamin Franklin and those other defenders 
of our freedom and our future, whose names 
and public serivce are engraved on our 
history. 

Recently Mrs. Saltonstall and I completed 
a trip that took us into many countries as 
we went around the world. In almost every 
one of those places I saw their leaders and 
each time the first question that was asked 
of me was, “How is your great President? 
We hope he is getting well rapidly. We need 
him in his sincere effort to strengthen our 
security and the peace of the world. We need 
him as do you.” 

Let’s look at the record as the late Gov- 
ernor Smith, a Democrat, used to say. But 
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let us look at the Eisenhower recorg 

recall for a moment those objectives yi’ 
persuaded Eisenhower to make himself ~ 
able as a candidate for the Presidency, — 

The most appealing issue of the campy 
of 1952 was to end the war in Korea, Eige 
hower promised to do his best to do that 7 
has been ended. “tt 

He declared his firm intention to rout Con, 
munists out of our Government ang out = 
our industrial life. That routing of the Rei 
has gone forward actively, relentlessly ay 
generally successfully. i 

Corruption in public service has been 
stopped. That record speaks emphatical; 
for itself. 4 

As a candidate Ike resolved to eliminaty 
economic controls and thereby unshackle On 
economy, which he was convinced could reg). 
ize undreamed-of potentials. 

The year 1955 with its many new Tecords 
proves the wisdom and success of that Policy 
Nineteen fifty-five shows a gross nation} 
product of almost $387 billions, 6 perce: 
above 1953's, the all-time high. The ayer 
weekly wage is running as high as $76. with 
63 million people employed. Just think of j, 
We built 7,250,000 new automobiles and jp. 
stalled some 7,600,000 new TV sets in 1955, 

Candidate Eisenhower, as he promigy 
faithfully to do, has established a climate jy 
labor relations in which our industrial efor 
has reached these unparalleled successes be. 
cause there were fewer major labor isputes 
and greater progress and achievement ty 
both management and labor than has bee 
recorded in several decades. _ 

He pledged himself to reduce the Feder) 
payroll, to balance the budget, and to reduce 
if possible, high taxes, and thus increase th: 
ability of men and women everywhere to hare 
more to spend for their needs. Taxes were 
reduced, and we look to a balanced budget 
and to an _ ever-increasing efficiency in 
government. 

You and I supported the President in his 
campaign because we believed in a restora 
tion to the States and to the individual com 
munities of those rights and authority prop 
erly due them. The events of every passing 
day give witness to this respect for local de 
cision and local control of affairs in every 
area of government where the best decision 
is the decision made by men and women close 
to home. : 

In this era where the free peoples must be 
constantly alert and where strength, fim- 
ness, and unity are the foundation upo 
which we must build greater security and el 
during peace, Candidate Eisenhower pledged 
a reordering of our defensive posture. 4s 
Commander in Chief, he has built, and is 
continuing to build, a defensive force on the 
ground, in the air, and on the sea that hw 
the ability to meet the challenges of the nu- 
clear age in which we live, and yet at the 
same time achieve that posture with a duet 
respect for the health of the economy ove 
the long pull. That is the only way upo 
which the foundations of our military secu 
rity can be maintained. . 

The Air Force program—to reach 137 wings 
at the end of fiscal year 1957—is a little ahead 
of schedule, and we will have 131 wings & 
the end of the present fiscal year. All me 
dium bomber wings of the Strategic Air Com 
mand are now equipped with six-jet B-475. 
These B-47's, together with a very large fet 
of KG-97 tankers and an extensive overseds 
base complex, constitute our principal ready 
striking force. Our forces today represent 
deadly deterrent for any country considering 
an attack on us because of their strength 
their modern equipment, and their ability @ 
retaliate promptly with devastating effect. 

Truly, Korea, communism, corruption, sé 
change were the issues of the campalg? e 
1952. These issues brought pledges of #* 
tion—pledges that have been kept. 5 

What everyone of us wants in governmel! 
is confidence in the integrity, admiration @ 
the character, and reliance upon the word 0 
those whom we vote into high office. Three 
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that President Eisenhower 
years apt cage he has chosen to work 
a oan nave kept his campaign promises 
os remurkable degree—not an easy thing 
= + any time, and even more difficult 
= oie days, when crises loom suddenly at 
“2 > or abroad in the East or in the West. 
= en and women who love our 
roud of the places in which we 
sg cada we face the challenging job 
ahead. We face our responsibilities deter- 
mined to see it that we have a government 
in which we have confidence, one in which 


n take real pride. 
ch an occasion as this, when we sa- 


su : 
a our great President—Dwight Eisen- 
nower—it is fitting and proper that we take 


a close look and a long look at that job ahead. 

It is right that we ask ourselves why it is 
we want to maintain strongly the ideals and 
the policies of Ike’s administration. It is 
timely that we rededicate ourselves right now 
to this program which has as its heart the 
maintaining of peace in the world and the 
creation of greater prosperity and progress 
for all in this great country of ours. 

To maintain our security and to win great- 
er opportunities for peace in the world is our 
primary objective for the future. Our suc- 
cess in that endeavor depends upon two great 
fundamentals. First, the effective enuncia- 
tion of, and the persistent endeavor to carry 
forward, an imaginative, sound, sensible, 
long-range foreign policy—not to react any 
more than is absolutely necessary to day-to- 
day crises that may occur, but, rather, to sus- 
tain the confidence of the free peoples of the 
world in what we are trying to accomplish 
over the years. This requires careful plan- 
ning at home and effective action on those 
plans in everyone of our embassies and con- 
sulates throughout the world. 

I was impressed as I went around the world 
by the high caliber of the men and women 
working for us everywhere, sometimes under 
very difficult conditions. I was equally im- 
pressed by the knowlelge that the people in 
these countries, as well as their leaders, have 
of us. They look to us for leadership. They 
admire us, they respect us, they envy us, 
and, naturally, they are going to try to get 
from us all that they think they can. 

We on our part must give them confidence 
that we are going to stay with them in their 
efforts to gain real freedom and a better life. 
At the same time we must never let our- 
selves forget that the cornerstone upon 
which our foreign policy is laid is that action 
Which will provide greater security and a 
better opportunity for ourselves here at 
home. That is the aim, I know, of the 
Eisenhower administration. 

To back up that long-range policy, we 
must be strong in a military sense. Our 
forces must be equipped with the most mod- 
eth weapons available. There must be suffi- 
cient young men efficiently trained so that 
they can carry out their duties with the least 
possible danger to themselves and for the 
maximum defense of this Nation. This goal 
requires constant research and experiment, 
eficient production, and an ever-increasing 
expense as weapons become more compli- 
cated and destructive. 

In this time of tension, in this atomic age, 
We can no longer plan, as did the great Con- 
federate general, Nathaniel Bedford Forrest, 
just to “git thar fustest with the mostest.” 
Ours is the tougher job of “gittin thar fust- 
est with the mostest of the bestest,” if any 
ageressor takes the field. 

Manpower alone will not prevail in mod- 
mn warfare. Nuclear weapons alone will not 
achieve victory. What is required is a 
os skillful, sensible balancing of the 
Wo in such a way as to make most effective 
ip of our Armed Forces in order that they 
oe may offer the greatest possible de- 
re power, whenever and wherever re- 
in ap No one realizes this more clearly, no 

S more determined to see that this mili- 
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tary stature is maintained effectively than is 
the man in the White House today. 

These are the facets of the administration 
concerning security and peace that play upon 
us at home and concern many, many peoples 
in many sections of the world today. 

But, basic also to our own future, is the 
progressive and honest administration of 
those obligations of government which we 
have determined over the years to be those 
responsibilities that we believe government 
can bear better for us than we can for our- 
selves at home, in our towns, or in our 
States. 

Time does not permit me, nor would you 
desire me to discuss these questions 1 by 1. 
Let us remember that the President, as a 
good administrator and as a loving father 
and grandfather, understands these prob- 
lems as does every man and woman in his 
own home. I think they are best expressed 
by the statement that the President made 
to the 48 Republican national committee- 
men-on September 10, 1953, in Denver, Colo., 
when he said: “If we are for the peopie, 
which means for the individual as such, we 
go first to the 10 first amendments of the 
Constitution—the Bill of Rights. That was 
written for the people. That Bill of Rights 
does not guarantee to each of us a profitable 
living. It guarantees to each of us an equal 
opportunity with all others to earn our living 
for ourselves and for our families, and to 
protect our future. 

“We could discuss further what we mean 
by ‘for the people,’ but I refer to another 
quotation of Lincoln’s which was generally 
to this effect, ‘The function of government 
is to do for the people what the individual 
cannot do at all, or do so well for himself, 
and in all those things which the individual 
can do for himself, the government ought 
not to interfere.’” 

What I have had to say about our national 
defense, our foreign policy, our sound econ- 
omy, applies to these words of the President. 
There is equal application of those words to 
be found in the vigorous attack which this 
administration is making on the problem of 
school construction and of highway con- 
struction, in the fields of health, education, 
and welfare, with most immediate stress 
placed upon amendments to our social- 
security laws in order that more Americans 
may be included within their benefits. 

It is to be found, inspiringly, in the his- 
toric, unprecedented progress that has been 
made in the winning of civil rights for ever 
more Americans. It is revealed, dramati- 
cally, in this administration’s blueprinting 
of further campaigns of conscience against 
those restrictions and discriminations which 
have been anything but American. 

When we salute President Eisenhower to- 
night, we salute one who believes in our 
history and our traditions and in our con- 
tinuing progress and growth, who thinks not 
of himself but of what he, as long as he is 
in the White House, can do to better the 
life of each and every one of us. When we 
salute our President, we salute a man who 
has great understanding of world problems 
and a unique experience in dealing with 
the leaders of the world. He wants peace. 
He wants progress and he will do everything 
in his power to continue to work for that 
peace and that progress. 

His epochal speech to the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations in December 1953 
radiated that confidence and his sincere 
determination to work toward these objec- 
tives among the peoples of the world, what- 
ever their racial origin, wherever they may 
live. 

Truly, we can go home tonight firm in the 
realization that this administration is de- 
termined to achieve peace with honor, peace 
with security, peace with prosperity, peace 
with progress, and a leadership of our affairs 
at home that will offer greater opportuni- 
ties for every American. 
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This dinner is of and by itself a salute to 
a great American. It represents also a 
gathering of patriotic citizens who recog- 
nize that still more is required of each of 
us—in our hearts, in our minds, and in our 
daily devotion to duty as we tackle the job 
ahead under the leadership of this man we 
salute tonight. That job can be done and 
will be done. 

Let me conclude with the words of that 
great man who was born in our Boston 250 
years ago this week and became your great 
Philadelphian: 

“It is undoubtedly the duty of all persons 
to serve the country they live in, according 
to their abilities. Let it suffice, that I now 
take up a resolution, to do for the future 
all that lies in my way for the service of my 
countrymen.” 

Dwight D. Eisenhower fulfills admirably 
today that patriotic sentiment of Benjamin 
Franklin’s spoken over 200 years ago. 





The Aerotrain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the remarks of 
Mr. J. M.-Symes, president, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., at the aerotrain din- 
ner in Philadelphia, Pa., on January 5, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Friends of the Pennsylvania Railroad, we 
are indeed happy to have you as our guests 
this evening. 

I am sure that the General Motors officers 
who are with us tonight join us of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in congratulating their new 
train on the distinguished clienteie which it 
drew for its inaugural run. We are flattered, 
and I am sure they are, by the interest you 
have shown, the questions you have asked— 
and for the time you have given to make this 
first trip a memorable one. 

As I look around this room I see many 
people that I have talked to at various times 
about the railroad business. On occasion, as 
some of you know, I have come armed for 
those talks with statistics—and charts—and 
pages of presentation. Let me assure you 
that I am not going to talk about the rail- 
roads at any great length tonight. Although 
I will say, as an aside, that there is certainly a 
temptation—before this particular audi- 
ence—to get in some licks on some of the 
things that should be done about some of 
our problems. I feel a little bit like being 
loose at Fort Knox with directions that I 
must not touch anything. 

One thing I do want to do is to praise 
General Motors for the courage, skill, and 
cooperation which has characterized their 
research and which has brought so many 
benefits to the railroad industry—to the 
American economy generally—and which 
promise to continue to the mutual advan- 
tage of all concerned. 

We have witnessed today their latest con- 
tribution—a low-cost, lightweight train— 
and it is a very significant contribution. 

No one knows what is going to be the 
final solution for the equipment side of the 
railroad passenger problem. No one knows 
yet what the final answers will be—either in 
engineering, comfort, or convenience. I am 
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sure you all know that the train we rode 
today is not a final product. In building it 
General Motors have already learned two or 
three things which, if they were doing it 
again, they could change and improve. But 
in this initial development they have con- 
tributed significantly—both on the engineer- 
ing side and on the economic side—toward 
finding a way to build railroad passenger 
coaches which will help us meet the service 
and economic conditions of the future. 

Without going into details about the prob- 
lem railroads face in the future of their pas- 
senger service, I will simply mention a few 
of the facts with which a railroad must live if 
it is to be successful in operating passenger 
service at a profit in the future: 

1. The speed of the airplane. 

2. The price of bus transportation. 

3. The convenience of the private automo- 
bile—which also has an immediate low-cost 
appeal in that a large part of its total oper- 
ating costs have already been incurred before 
a decision is made to take any particular 
trip. 

4. The taxes on railroad stations and other 
passenger facilities—as opposed to publicly 
owned and operated terminals. 

5. The tax on railroad tickets—notwith- 
standing the huge operating deficit from 
passenger service. 

6. The fluctuating demand for rail-passen- 
ger transportation from season to season, 
day to day, and hour to hour. 

7. The standby nature of the service—to 
protect the deficiencies as a result of 
weather. 

And last, but not least by any means, 
the prospect of still higher wages as the 
standard of living and economic progress 
of the Nation continues to go up through 
the years ahead. 

None of these represents a little prob- 
lem——and in combination they have discour- 
aged many people, inside and outside of the 
railroad industry, from making an all-out 
attempt to find the kind of train equip- 
ment—type of service—pricing, and the kind 
of merchandising and advertising—which 
will meet all the engineering, economic, and 
competitive conditions at a profit. 

It doesn’t look easy. Yet on the other 
hand the rewards for finding the right an- 
swers are great—and the penalty, not only 
to the railroad industry but to the Nation 
generally, for failing to find them is even 
greater. 

With this train General Motors is helping 
the railroad industry to find the answers. 
We have worked with the General Motors 
engineers almost continuously since this 
train was just a gleam in Dezendorl’s eye. 
But, in saying that, let me emphasize that 
this is entirely their train. They made all 
of the decisions, all of the experiments, all 
of the tests—and incidentally and impor- 
tantly—they put up all of the money. 

Certainly they are to be commended for 
that kind of private enterprise—and the 
progress it produces. 

Personally, I am optimistic that we are 
going to find some, if not all, of the answers 
we are looking for—and I am also quite cer- 
tain that the contribution General Motors 
has made in producing this Aerotrain is 
going to help substantially in finding some 
of the answers of engineering and economics. 
As you all know, there are several other new 
types of trains in the shops at the moment— 
and later on this year you will see some of 
them introduced into revenue service. All 
of them will permit new types of testing— 
both engineering and economic—which have 
not been available before. I am sure that 
each will contribute something to the knowl- 
edge we need to get the right answers about 
the equipment part of our passenger prob- 
lem. 

One more brief thought and I am fin- 
ished—on the surface it may appear that 
our only motive in this experimental pro- 
gram is to help ourselves as a _ business, 
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That is certainly our immediate motive. 
But you must remember that helping our- 
selves means helping a good many millions 
of people. It means making our railroads 
better able to provide good livelihoods for 
our million or so of direct railroad em- 
ployees—and the millions of employees of 
other businesses who earn at least part of 
their living supplying us with everything 
from rock ballast and spikes to dining-car 
food—and to the still more millions of em- 
ployees in farming, mining, and manufac- 
turing generally whose welfare depends in 
part on low-cost rail transportation. This 
is apart from the job we do in getting mil- 
lions of people to and from work every day, 
or whom we transport for business or pleas- 
ure trips. That is work we want to keep 
doing, but to do so, we have to-find the 
answers I’ve mentioned—or else we shall im- 
peril our very existence as a self-supporting, 
tax-paying, job-and-business-generating in- 
dustry. 

I wish to thank the officers of General 
Motors for the help they have provided in 
the past—and for building their new-type 
passenger train which we rode for the first 
time today—and which eventually will be a 
great success—as have their many other de- 
velopments. 

I would like to ask Cy Osborne to accept 
those thanks on behalf of his great company. 


Christian Amendment to Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
with regard to what has come to be 
called the Christian amendment, written 
by the Reverend A. J. McFarland, of 
Sterling, Kans. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE CHRISTIAN AMENDMENT FLYER 

(Rev. A. J. McFarland, Sterling, Kans.) 


There is a movement in our Nation to 
place in the Constitution of the United 
States an acknowledgment of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as our Nation’s Savior and King, that 
this Nation under God might have a new 
birth of freedom. The headquarters of the 
movement are at 804 Penn Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 21, Pa. 

The proposed amendment is as follows: 

“SECTION i. This Nation devoutly recog- 
nizes the authority and law of Jesus Christ, 
Savior and ruler of nations, through whom 
are bestowed the blessings of Almighty God. 

“Sec. 2. This amendment shall not be in- 
terpreted so as to result in the establish- 
ment of any particular ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, or in the abridgment of the rights 
of religious freedom or treedom of speech 
or press, or of peaceful assemblage. 

“Sec. 3. Congress shall have power, in such 
cases as it may deem proper, to provide a 
suitable oath or affirmation for citizens 
whose religious scruples prevent them from 
giving unqualified allegiance to the Consti- 
tution as herein amended.” 

SECTION 1 


Section 1 is the amendment proper. In 
considering this section let us note the real 
value to be gained by having such an amends 
ment. 
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1. It will bring our Government i 
with the moral law of God 


According to Holy Scripture ciyjj 
ment is an ordinance of God for the 
ment of justice in human society, 
13: 1-6.) All legitimate governmental ay 
thority is derived from Almighty ie 
through the divine human mediator the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who has supreme author. 
ity over the entire universe, (Psalm 9: bp 
Matthew 28: 18-20.) = 

Inasmuch as Christ’s Supremacy over the 
universe is absolute and complete, no are, 
of existence can claim exemption from His 
authority. Therefore, the Government of 
the United States is bound to make proper 
recognition and carry on its functions subject 
to that authority. For a nation to refuse to 
do so is to be guilty of rebellion against God 
To be in rebellion against God, by refusing to 
obey His revealed will, is to violate the first 
commandment, thereby violating the who 
moral law of God (James 2: 10). To con- 
tinue violating the moral law of God will 
result inevitably in incurring the wrath and 
judgment of God. 

The corporate life of the Nation must by 
distinguished from the life of the individyg 
citizen. The Nation is an organism, a per- 
sonality. It is capable of acts and attitude 
for which no individual can be held entirely 
responsible. The Nation owes an allegiance 
to Christ in its own right. 

Abraham Lincoln in his proclamation of 
March 30, 1863, said: 


“It is the duty of nations, as well as indi. 
viduals, to own their dependence upon the 
overruling power of God, to confess thei 
sins in humble sorrow, and to recognize the 
sublime truth announced in Holy Scripture 
and proven in all history that those nations 
only are blessed whose God is the Lord.” 

2. It will recognize Christ's claim upon 

America 

The late Dr. Peter Marshall, former Chap- 
lain of the Senate of the United States, 
preached a sermon on the need of Christ in 
our Government. On July 10, 1947, this 
sermon was placed in the CONGREssIoNAL 
ReEcorD. A few sentences from the sermon 
foliow: 

“It is strange, and I believe tragic, that 
the Constitution makes no reference to God 
* * * Public criticism * * * forced the 
Congress to make constitutional provision 
for the rights of man, but no amendment 
has yet acknowledged the rights of God. 
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“Forty-three of our States have already 
written into their constitutions vague re- 
ligious acknowledgments. All make some 
reference to a higher power, but not one 
State honors Jesus Christ. 

“Christ said, ‘All authority hath been given 
Me, both in heaven and on earth.’ He said 
again, ‘He that honoreth not the So 
honoreth not the Father which hath sent 
Him.’ God can be honored only through 
His Son, the Lord Jesus Christ. All pious, 
vague affirmations about God as the Supreme 
Being, etc., are vain unless supreme honor 
is specifically given to Jesus Christ.” 

The late Frances E. Willard, first inter 
national president of the WCTU, said: 

“The organization over which I preside has 
one organic thought, one absorbing purpose 
one underlying enthusiasm—that Christ 
shall be the world’s King—of its camps and 
its commerce—of its colleges and its cloisters, 
King of its courts and constitution; Christ 
and His law the basis of all true government 
and the supreme authority in individual and 
national life.” 

3. It will bring our written Constitution into 
line with our unwritten constitution 

Th Supreme Court in 1892, in the case of 
The Church of the Holy Trinity v. The United 
States (143 U. S. 457, 471), ruled that this bs 
a Christian Nation, The following is pa! 
of what was said: 
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oy we examine the constitutions of the 

us States, we find in them a constant 
“ ition of religious, obligations. Every 
wrstitution of every 1 of the 44 States 
const’ ianguage which either directly or by 
implication recognizes a profound rev- 
or religion, and an assumption that 
ve influence in ali human affairs is essential 
aan well-being of the community. 

* there is no dissonance in these declara- 

ere is @ universal language pervading 

all, having one meaning; they affirm 
and reaffirm that this is a religious Nation. 

ese are not individual sayings, nor declara- 
tions of private persons; they are the utter- 
noes of organic bodies, they speak the voice 
of the entire people. 

“ft we pass beyond these matters to view 

n life as expressed by its laws, its 
pysiness, its customs, its society, we find 
everywhere & clear recognition of the same 
ith. * * * These and many other matters 
sich might be noticed add a volume of 
unofficial declarations to the mass of organic 
yiterances to show that this is a Christian 

Nation.” 

This being true, let us say so in our written 
constitution. 

‘It will help to counteract the danger we 
face in not having such an acknowledg- 
ment in our written Constitution 
On February 15, 1871, the Honorable Wil- 

gm Strong, Associate Justice of the Supreme 

court of the United States said (Christian 

Statesman, February 1871, p. 82): 

“There is no political document so all im- 
prtant to the American statesman and the 
American citizen as the Constitution of the 
United States. All customs, laws, and all 
frms of administration are shaped by it. 
Our statesmen, our whole people, are learn- 
ing their Americanism as to its letter and 
girit from that great instrument. That is 
asitshould be. This was intended from the 
beginning. 

‘But at the same time it is a serious 
natter if that Constitution should be found 
wanting in any principle or matter of fact. 
Eror in the Constitution will work as 
pwerfully as truth, and what is left out 
of it may one day be formally declared un- 
American. And one such serious matter 
there is; one unnecessary and most unfor- 
tunate omission. God and Christianity are 
not once alluded to although the Consti- 
tution is itself the product of a Christian 
civilization and purports to represent the 
mind of a Christian people. * * * Hence 
itis that all laws of this country in favor 
oa Christian morality are enacted outside 
the Constitution. ‘They rest only on the 
basis of what is called common law. * * * 
And as matters seem to be going it will soon 
discovered and decreed that common law 
isonly another name for custom which has 
no binding force. And then where are we? 
In atheism, corruption, and anarchy.” 

». It will prepare our Nation for meeting the 

present world situation 

William Penn said many years ago, “Men 
vil be governed by God, or they will be 
tuled by tyrants.” The present world trag- 
‘dy has come upon us because the nations 
of the world have separated God from gov- 
“nment. When the Nazi leaders repudiated 
Christ and Christianity it was easy then for 
4itler to move into the moral vacuum cre- 
ated in that government. But we face the 
nd danger. Our Government acknowl- 

s&s no higher authority than “we, the 
People” and we cannot lift ourselves by our 
own bootstraps, 
tar oY nations have learned the hard way 
tn is God who ruleth in the kingdom 

tent a giveth it to whomsoever He will. 

Sect ents have shown that nations which 

and be od tend to make gods of themselves 

put pana inhuman tyrants. If Christ were 
€ foundation of our Government it 
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would be the greatest thing that has hap- 
pened in our Nation since the Constitution 
was written. “Other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 
(I Corinthian 3: 11.) 

The Marxian program presents a unified 
self-confident philosophy of life, a complete 
world view, but it is godless) How much 
stronger would be our position if we pre- 
sented, in opposition, the splendid realities 
of a God-made, a God-governed, and a God- 
redeemed world. Let America lead the na- 
tions, as nations, to look to Christ as the only 
way of forgiveness for their sins, and as Lord 
over all. Then we can with confidence look 
to Him for deliverance from the enemy within 
and without. 

SECTION 2 

The chief purpose of section 2 is to make 
certain that church and state shall remain 
separate when this amendment is adopted. 
The first sentence in this section reads: 

“This amendment shall not be interpreted 
so as to result in the establishment of any 
particular ecclesiastical organization.” 

In the constitution of the Christian 
Amendment Movement there is a section en- 
titled ‘‘Basic Principles.” The first two 
points under these basic principles are as 
follows: 

“In the light of Holy Scripture and history, 
we hold these principles to be true: (a) That 
church and state, having their origin from 
God, are both divine institutions; (b) that 
church and state are distinct and separate 
in their appropriate and divinely prescribed 
powers, and therefore control of the state by 
the church, or control of the church by the 
state, is contrary to divine design.” 

1. The meaning of the first amendment to 
the United States Constitution 


The first amendment of the Constitution 
reads thus: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

The first amendment is designed to pro- 
hibit the control of Government by any 
religious organization as the State religion 
of this country, and also to remove from 
Government the power to _ discriminate 
against persons or institutions on the 
grounds of their religious belief. It does not 
mean that the State is to be irreligious; nor 
that it is to be indifferent to the religious 
practices of its people. It does not mean to 
infer that the State is a purely secular in- 
stitution, utterly removed from the sanctions 
of moral law and order. 

If we can conceive of our Government as 
a human institution only, we will approach 
the situation where the supreme authority 
in our Government will be the ability of the 
majority to enforce its will, even to the in- 
fringement of the basic rights of the minor- 
ity. 

In the 32d and 33d Congresses, a strong 
effort was made to abolish the office of Chap- 
lain in the Army, the Navy, and the two 
Houses of Congress, on the ground that they 
constituted an infringement of the principle 
of separation of church and State. The ef- 
fort failed. 

The following is taken from the report of 
the committee to which the petition was 
referred—report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary on Chaplains in Congress and in 
the Army and Navy, House of Representa- 
tives (33d Cong., Ist sess., March 27, 1854, 
Doc. 124): 

“Had the people, during the Revolution, 
had a suspicion of any attempt to war 
against Christianity, that revolution would 
have been strangled in the cradle. At the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution 
and the amendments, the universal senti- 
ment was that Christianity should be en- 
couraged—not any sect. 
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“Any attempt to level or discard all re- 
ligion would have been viewed with uni- 
versal indignation. * * * 

“Your committee concede that the ec- 
clesiastical and civil powers have been and 
should continue to be entirely divorced 
from each other. But we beg leave to secure 
ourselves from the interpretation of assert- 
ing religion is not needed to the safety of 
civil society. It must be considered as the 
foundation on which the whole structure 
rests. Laws will not have permanence or 
power without the sanction of religious 
sentiment—without the firm belief that 
there is a power above us that will reward 
our virtues and punish our sins. In this 
age there can be no _ substitute for 
Christianity. * * * 

“That was the religion of the founders 
of the Republic, and they expected it to 
remain the religion of their descendants.” 


2. Christ in government is not the same as 
church in government 


To unite church and state would be a cor- 
ruption of both. Union of church and state 
in other countries has warned us of this. 
Where union exists three things usually re- 
sult: (a) ownership of church property by 
the state; (b) employees of church paid out 
of taxes; (c) administrations of the two 
organizations are more or less fused. 

But this is not imvolved in any way in 
the proposed amendment. There would be 
no support of any denomination by taxa- 
tion, no fusing of the government of any 
church with our Federal Government. We 
acknowledge the Supreme Being in almost 
all of our State constitutions, and this does 
not unite any church with any of those 
States. 

No church would tell the state what to 
do if we had this Christian amendment. 
Officials would rule as statesmen, not as 
churchmen. They might be of many re- 
ligious denominations, but their business 
as statesmen would be to know what God 
would have a Christian state to do, and act 
accordingly. There would be no more union 
of church and state than right now. 


3. Church and state must cooperate in 

overcoming evil 

If Christ were at the head of our Govern- 
ment, and our statesmen looked to Him for 
guidance and settied all moral problems as 
He would have them settled, then great 
things would happen in our Nation. When 
our institutions become Christian, then the 
people will be lifted. But when Government, 
business, the scholastic world, the press and 
the amusement world are of the earth, 
earthy, and know little or nothing of Christ, 
then a good share of the work of the church 
is canceled. The church and the state must 
cooperate in combating evils. The church 
has tried valiantly to lift the people of this 
Nation into the light that is Christ, but it 
needs the help of the state. 

The thumb and forefinger with which you 
hold this paper both come out of the hand, 
both draw their power from the hand, both 
Obey the hand. The church and the state 
draw their power from Christ, not from one 
another; both should acknowledge and obey 
Him. They should cooperate with each 
other on all moral matters, but neither 
should rule the other. 

SECTION 3 

Section 3 protects the rights of minori- 
ties. 

There is no thought of taking away liberty 
by this amendment, but only to put it ona 
firm foundation. The rights of the non- 
Christian are to be respected. Freedom of 
speech, press, and worship will be even more 
secure. This section provides a suitable oath 
or affirmation for citizens whose religious 
scruples prevent them from giving unquali- 
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fied allegiance to the Constitution as herein 
amended. 

It has been said that the adoption of 
this amendment will make non-Christians 
second-class citizens. On the other hand, 
where is the sincere Christian placed when 
Christ is left out? Christ isn’t a mere citizen. 
He is King of kings, the Saviour of the world, 
the Prince of peace, the governor among the 
nations, the Prince of the kings of the 
earth, the one upon whose shoulder the 
governments of the world rest. (Isiah 9: 6, 7.) 
He is the one to whom God has given all 
authority. Suppose the Government should 
ask the Christian to do something that he 
feels is in conflict wih Christ's commands, 
would he be a second-class citizen if he asked 
for a modification of the Government’s re- 
quest? Since all authority is given to Christ, 
what class of citizen would a Christian citi- 
zen be in Christ’s eyes, if he did nothing 
about having that authority recognized in 
the Federal Constitution? 

Sections 2 and 3 of the proposed amend- 
ment show how carefully the religious 
scruples of the non-Christian would be re- 
spected under a Christian government. But 
respect for the rights of men must never 
be made an excuse for ignoring the rights 
of God. 

Three representatives of the Christian 
amendment group went to call upon the 
leaders of the American Jewish Committee 
in New York City. These leaders were told 
by the representatives that they came as 
Christians representing a Christian organi- 
vation and that there was no anti-Semitism 
in the organization they represented. Dr. 
Moses Jung, one of the leaders of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, stopped the men 
and said. “Gentlemen, no true Christian can 
be anti-Semitic.” How true. And just as 
truly no Christian nation can be anti- 
Semitic. 

The Honorable Brooxs Hays, one of our 
esteemed Congressmen, stated in a speech 
recently that he was visiting with a dis- 
tinguished American rabbi, who told Con- 
gressman Hays of a question he was asked 
by one of the youth leaders at their meeting 
in Oslo in 1947. This leader asked the rabbi: 
“Do you have any message for the Christian 
youth of today?” The rabbi replied: 

“Yes, tell your friends to go home from 
this conference determined to build a Chris- 
tian world. If the world in which Hitier 
lived had been a Christian world, 6 million 
of my people would not have been done to 
death.” 

CALL FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 

doesn’t wait until he is 
perfect before he makes a public profession 
of faith in Christ; neither is a nation to wait 
until everyone is Christian before it makes 
its Christian profession. It isn’t hypocriti- 
cal to have laws against murder on our 
statute books, even though thousands of 
murders are committed each year. If sOme- 
one from outside were to force this Chris- 
tian amendment upon us, it might be hypo- 
critical, but since it would be the voluntary 
act of a free people, expressing ourselves col- 
lectively, there would be no hypocrisy. It 
would have to be by a legislative process, of 
course, since that is the only means a nation 
has of expressing itself. 


An individual 


CONCLUSION 
When Queen Victoria was crowned Queen 
of the British Empire, the great choir was to 
sing Handel's Messiah in the coronation 
ceremony. It was the custom of the British 
audience to rise when the choir came to the 
Hallelujah Chorus, but the ladies in waiting, 
who were preparing the young Queen for her 
part in the ceremony, told her that being 
Queen, it would not be proper for her to rise; 
she should remain seated. 
So when the choir began to sing that great 
chorus, the audience arose but the Queen 
remained seated; but when they came to that 
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great burst of song, “King of kings and Lord 
of lords,” the Queen quietly arOse and bowed 
her crowned head in expression of the fact 
that she, as Queen of that mighty empire, 
was a humble and obedient servant of the 
King of kings. 

Surely America needs to give like obeisance 
if she is to live and continue as the great 
leader of the nations of the world. - 


Report of United States-Israe! 
Relations—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on pages 
A659, A660, and A661 in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of January 23, 
1956, appears part I of the Report on 
United States-Israel Relations, by Attor- 
ney General Jacob K. Javits, of the State 
of New York, who is a former Member of 
the House of Representatives. This first 
part deals with the economic and finan- 
cial situation. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
part II, which pertains to Israel's inter- 
national position. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT ON UNITED STATES-ISRAEL RELATIONS— 
Parr II 


(By Attorney General Jacob K. Javits, of New 
York) 
INTERNATIONAL POSITION—PROGRESS TOWARD 
SECURITY 
Present emergency 


There is grim realization in Israel that the 
unrestricted sale of arms by the Communists 
to Egypt is a grave menace to national sur- 
vival. Israel recognizes that the border be- 
tween Israel and Egypt, the Gaza strip, has 
now become a crucial sector in the anti-Com- 
munist front. -The country is apprehensive 
of the danger of another Korea, unless the 
Government and people are ready and pre- 
pared to resist aggressive action. Finally, the 
Israel political climate is dominated by wide 
acceptance of the proposition that Israel's 
orientation in international relations is ir- 
revocably with the United States and the 
free world. 

The Israelis seem to be convinced that they 
are confronted by total Arab intransigence 
and that there is no real hope of any nego- 
tiations which would affect the immediate 
situation. Accordingly, they are alarmed by 
our tendency to credit reports of imminent 
“negotiations” and the possibility of secur- 
ing agreements prior to a decision on our 
part as to how we will answer the current 
challenge of unrestricted arms sales to Egypt. 
For, while the Israelis have confidence in the 
fact that the United States has no desire to 
let them down, they fear that wishful specu- 
lation about agreements may immobilize us 
and dangerously delay help from the United 
States which, they feel, they must have im- 
mediately if they are to survive. I believe 
that acts of military reprisal by Israel which 
have been on occasion severely criticized 
abroad and by the U.N., have been the prod- 
uct of the frustration of almost continuous 
Arab harassment and infiltration as well as 
a feeling that Israel was being made to stand 
too much alone. 
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“ Israelis ask us to compare our view of th 
ope of agreement with the Japanese »." 
after Pearl Harbor with what they thine 
of Arab intransigeance toward seeking. ” 

I found no desire on the part of ere 
seek territorial expansion. Indeed, it re 4 
indicated by Israel population expectann 

Atio 
which can be amply served by the irrj hs 
and development of the Negev, ang ti 
no real or substantial desire for ote tae 
ventive war because of the wide recogni, 
that any kind of war 1s disastrous for a 
preventive or otherwise. What Amerie 
opinion should understand, however, js oe 
the people of Israel are unanimous jn = 
fear that the present issue is one of survie 
We should realize that for the first ‘ee 
since the 1948-49 war with the Arab States 
the people are gravely alarmed. They se 
directy threatened by the Communists’ = 
restricted arms sales to Egypt, by Great Brit. 
ain’s arms shipments to Egypt, and by Israels 
own inability up to now to get arms for 
legitimate self-defense from the Unites 
States. 

The tripartite declaration of May 1950 of 
the United States, United Kingdom ang 
France guaranteeing the inviolability of the 
Israel-Arab armistice lines is appreciated jy 
Israel. But it is pointed out that should 
Egypt become an aggressor with its ney. 
found modern weapons, small Israel could be 
overrun in hours or days before the tripar- 
tite undertaking could be implemented, 

Israel takes an emphatically negative view 
of the so-called British peace initiative 
which is regarded as a British gesture of 
appeasement at Israel’s expense in another 
vain effort by Britain to ingratiate hersej 
with the Arab States who have so often 
rebuffed her in the last two decades, 

The Israelis contend that the British offer 
them nothing but the proposition that they 
give up valuable rights in territory absolutely 
indispensable to their future without the 
remotest assurance that such a costly sacri- 
fice would secure a settlement. 

The Israelis see that British proposals that 
Israel cede territory to the Arabs as the price 
for peace have not seemed to abate Arab 
intransigence, on the contrary, they seem 
to tend to encourage the Arabs to believe 
that the deal with the Communists may 
pay off—even at the expense of Israel's future. 

Military strength, a major fact in any 
assessment of the current Near East situa- 
tion, is Israel’s defense potential. Israel 
is estimated to have an integrated ground 
and air force with some navy complement of 
200,000 to 250,000 fully mobilizable within 
30 days. Her armed forces are tough, well 
trained and have battle seasoning. Military 
service is compulsory, both for young men 
and young women, There are liberal exemp- 
tions to women for marital status, etc., but 
practically no exemptions for men. The 
armed forces teach not only military skills 
but also citizenship orientation. They con 
tinue to be the greatest medium for inte 
grating the inmigrants into Israel and they 
turn out good soldiers and citizens. Israel's 
armed services command is more oriented 
to United States training, ideas and equip 
ment than ever. Many Israel officers are 
studying in United States military schools 
and this is entirely in accord with Israel 
policy. The regular armed forces are backed 
up by a very high order of civilian morale, & 
very extensive reserve complement built on 
10 years of intensive military training for 
very large sections of the population and by 
an excelient industrial workshop. 

Military circles appear to be impressed 
with the fact that the Israelis must get the 
means to defend themselves if they are © 
survive. The estimate of time when Egypt 
and other Arab States may be able # 
use their newly acquired Communist arms 
against Israel is considered to be very short 
Israel circles estimate it to be 6 to 9 months. 
It is stated that the jet aircraft, submarines, 
tanks and other weapons which are being 
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ed from the Communists by Egypt 
on tanks from Britain) are so 
rior to conventional weapons 
the Israel military forces are 
t, even if badly operated, their 
y will still be immediate and mani- 
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ed very clear to me that, should the 
mited States be interested in any infra- 
eryctute arrangement in Israel for the con- 

“ction of roads, airfields, ports and other 
wglations, these facilities would be avail- 
ve to the United States in the event of 
. threat to free-world security in that 
~ of the world. Furthermore, these in- 
wallations would be backed up by the best 
waiustrial workshop in the whole Near East. 
Ais, Iam convinced that this policy would 
vegocepted politically as a fact without chal- 
ge by political groups of all shades of 
winion except the Communists (who rep- 
ent less than 5 percent of the vote and 
bare only § members in Knesset, 4 of whom 
are Arabs ) . 

The Israel forces appear to be quite ready 
and able to undertake any mission to as- 
qre security for free-world military instal- 
tions in Israel and also appear to be fully 
mepared for integration into any appropri- 
ye regional security organization. 

Palestine-Arab refugees 


The resettlement of the Palestine-Arab 
refugees, heretofore considered to be the 
most nettling problem in the area, is now of 
necessity taking second place in view of the 
gute tension along the borders which has 
fom time to time flared up in guerrilla as 
wll as organized military action. So too, is 
the economic bridge—about which our Pres- 
ident feels so deeply—which we are en- 
deavoring to build between Israel and the 
Arab States through the outstanding activi- 
ties of Ambassador Eric Johnston, the Pres- 
dent's personal representative, on the Jor- 
dan River water plan. These areas of ac- 
tivity remain just as valid today as they did 
yesterday but, for the moment, are over- 
shadowed by the security crisis. 

It is indeed essential that the immediate 
emergency be dispelled, if at all possible, so 
that we may get back to the effort to bring 
aout settlement of what are as much world 
sues as issues between the Arab States 
ind Israel and to the pacification and stabi- 
lzation of the whole area. 

Indeed, if we are to do anything about 
the Palestine-Arab refugees now it must be 
jone On a plan analogous to the way the 
DP’s were handled after World War II by re- 
settlement under general free world leader- 
“ip, U. N. agencies have already spent 
$208,414,.859 on this problem from December 
148 to June 30, 1955, of which the United 
States has contributed $141,150,000 and other 
ions the balance. But only 10 percent 
of this sum, $21,950,988, has been spent for 
thabilitation and resettlement, to which 
the United States has pledged an addi- 

onal $30 million. 

With respect to the Palestine-Arab ref- 
gees, it is pointed out that the Arab States 
‘avé not followed through on the resettle- 
went projects which looked so promising; 
lotably, the project in the Sinai Desert to 
le 50,000 to which Egypt had in effect 
‘ommitted herself and the project related to 
ie Jordan River waters to resettle 200,000 
: which the Arab States have held back 
Sor the hegotiations had been practically 
mpleted by President Eisenhower and 
_— sador Johnston, 

JS point out that they have received 
~ Out 400,000 Jews from Moslem countries 
a Africa who were ejected by the 
Aral eee” or whose continuance in the 
. -#l€S Was made impossible by condi- 
wus there. Many of these Jews were 
Ped t all their property but have been 
5 resettled in Israel while the 600,000 
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Arabs who left the territory of Israel con- 
tinue a dead-end existence in the refugee 
camps (in which there are now 900,000), and 
are dependent on the international com- 
munity. 

The example which Israel is setting by 
making the stony and inhospitable land of 
the Near East, after centuries of neglect, 
productive again and by showing how to de- 
velop industrialization and organize a mod- 
ern state constitutes a revolutionary demon- 
stration project for the Arab lands and Arab 
peoples. It is a ferment which can neither 
be hidden nor explained away and it is bound 
ultimately to have a permanent and a deci- 
Sively beneficial effect for the free world. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. By virtue of the unrestricted sales of 
arms by the Communists to Egypt, the 
United States is faced with a new situation 
which requires a decisive revision in United 
States-Near East policy on the highest 
priority to include: 

(a) Israel's inclusion in a regional secu- 
rity arrangement to which the United States 
is a party or in a mutual defense agreement 
with the United States, and the same par- 
allel opportunity to the Arab States; 

{b) A commitment for the supply of arms 
for legitimate self-defense to Israel through 
such arrangement or agreement; 

(c) Arrangements for establishing road, 
airfields, ports or other installations (in- 
frastructure) within Israel to be available to 
the free world in the- event of a threat to 
tree world security; 

(d) Suitable consideration for stock-pil- 
inb of strategic reserves in Israel. 

2. Efforts to resettle the Palestine-Arab 
refugees should be made as an international 
responsibility not confined to resettlement 
in the Near East alone. 

38. Economic and technical assistance to 
the Arab States and Israel should be con- 
tinued, including efforts ‘to effectuate the 
Jordan River water plan, to bring about 
construction of the Aswan Dam in Egypt 
and to carry on major projects in land recla- 
mation and irrigation in Arab lands and to 
bring about major improvements in health 
and education. 

4. The tripartite declaration of May 1950 
by the United States, United Kingdom and 
France against aggression over the Arab- 
Israel armistice lines should be reaffirmed 
and the United States should express its 
determination to implement the declaration 
and should invite the other parties to the 
declaration and the U. N. to do the same as 
an effective means to prevent war. 





The Constitutional Conventions of 
New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


TiON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD a very interesting address on the 
subject The constitutional conventions 
of New Hampshire, which was delivered 
by our former colleague, Hon. Robert W. 
Upton, of New Hampshire, who is presi- 
dent of the 13th constitutional conven- 
tion of New Hampshire. The address 
was delivered before the New Hampshire 
Legislature on July 14, 1955. 
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I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the cost of printing the address will 
be $187. Nevertheless, I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


(Address by Robert W. Upton, president of 
the 13th constitutional convention, de- 
livered before the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature on July 14, 1955) 

Mr. Speaker, members of the honorable 
senate and house of representatives, I thank 
you, Mr. Speaker, for your generous intro- 
duction, which went far beyond my deserts. 
I am happy to have the opportunity to ap- 
pear before the members of the honorable 
senate and the house in joint session, to 
talk about the constitutional convention. 
You, Mr. Speaker, have the privilege of pre- 
siding over the largest legislative body of 
any State of the United States. It is a mat- 
ter for mutual congratulations that over 
the years the large house and relatively small 
senate have worked together to give our 
State good laws. Ve have been hearing 
much in recent weeks about meetings at 
the summit. This meeting, Mr. Speaker, 
lacks the characteristics of a summit meet- 
ing, but it does permit me to bring greet- 
ings to you and to the members of the 
legislature from the 13th constitutional con- 
vention. This convention is not in session 
but it is in being, as it adjourned subject 
to the call of the president. The large num- 
ber of delegates before me suggests the 
presence of a quorum, but I have no thought 
of reconvening the convention. I take this 
opportunity, Mr. Speaker, to congratulate 
you upon the fairness, skill, and ability 
with which you have performed the duties 
of your important office. 

The 13th constitutional convention was 
held pursuant to the provisions of the con- 
stitution, which provide that the sense of 
the legally qualified voters shall be taken 
every 7 years on the need for a revision of 
the constitution. If it shall appear that 
a majority of the qualified voters present 
and voting are of the opinion that a revi- 
sion of the constitution is necessary, then 
the general court is directed to call a con- 
vention. The general court has observed 
this mandate with the result that 13 consti- 
tutional conventions have now been held and 
a call has issued for the 14th convention 
to be held next year. The constitutional 
convention is the only public agency or 
body authorized to propose amendments to 
the State constitution, and no amendment 
is effective unless ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the qualified voters who vote on the 
amendment. 

The 13th constitutional convention was 
convened on May 12 and adjourned on June 
4, 1948. The report of the committee on 
credentials disclosed 453 members, which 
made it the largest body of its kind to be 
convened in the United States. The conven- 
tion was organized on a nonpartisan basis 
without caucuses or other political machin- 
ery. The principal officers, president, secre- 
tary, and assistant secretary, were chosen on 
nominations made from the floor, but it was 
more than a coincidence that a Republican 
was chosen to be president and a Democrat 
to be The organization of the 
convention perfected through a com- 
mittee a committee on per- 
manent and a committee on 
rules, each consisting of 24 members. The 
committee permanent zation had 
the duty of nominating the remaining oOffi- 
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cers and attachés of the convention, and in 
performing this duty the committee chose 
its nominees largely from the experienced 
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staff of the house and senate. The commit- 
tee on rules recommended the adoption of 
the rules of procedure of the previous con- 
vention with minor changes. We enlarged 
the number of standing committees from 
9 to 10 and the members of each committee 
from 24 to 30, so that as many delegates as 
possible might have special assignments in 
the work of the convention. In all some 372 
delegates were assigned to committees and 
others given special assignments during the 
session, but not all could receive the recog- 
nition their due. 

Within the time fixed by the rules, a total 
of 62 resolutions to amend the eonstitution 
were introduced and referred to committees. 
A hearing was held on each resolution by the 
committee to which referred, and final action 
was taken upon all resolutions by the con- 
vention before adjournment. In all, 11 
amendments were agreed to by the conven- 
tion, which were divided into two classes for 
submission to the voters for ratification. 
The first group, consisting of six amend- 
ments making vital changes in the constitu- 
tion, was submitted to the voters at the 
biennial election of 1948 through specific 
questions printed on the ballot, directly re- 
ferring to the amendments. The other group 
consisting of five amendments striking out 
obsolete provisions of the constitution were 
submitted 2 years later at the biennial elec- 
tion of 1950. The amendments submitted in 
1948 were rejected with the exception of an 
amendment increasing the period over which 
either the house or senate may adjourn, from 
2 to 5 days. Why this amendment was rati- 
fied and the others rejected I do not pre- 
tend to know. Of the 5 amendments rejected 
3 related to the taxing power, 1 would have 
made changes in procedure for calling con- 
stitutional conventions, and the other would 
have authorized a representative for every 
town and ward without increasing the total 
number of representatives. 

The five amendments striking out obsolete 
provisions of the Constitution fared no 
better, as only the amendment striking out 
the reference to pounds and shillings was 
ratified. There was no public discussion of 
these amendments for they were noncon- 
troversial and the voters evidently formed 
their judgment on the amendments from 
the questions appearing on the ballot. The 
convention might have submitted these 
amendments together with a simple state- 
ment of their purposes to be printed on 
the ballot, but for this there was no prec- 
edent and the need for such statement was 
not realized by the delegates. It may be 
hoped that the next convention will profit 
by our experience and submit similar amend- 
ments with an explanatory statement of 
their purpose. The work of this like other 
Conventions was not necessarily wasted, 
even though the principal amendments 
were rejected, as the Convention served to 
cirect the attention of the people to the 
constitution and its significance 
daily life. 

New Hampshire was the first among the 
colonies to adopt a written constitution. On 
the the conflict with Great Britain 
the Colonial House of Representatives on 
May 28, 1774 created a Committee on Cor- 
respondence ostensibly to communicate with 
other similar committees but actually to 
organize resistance to British oppression. 
This committee, formed over the protest of 
Governor Wentworth, issued the call for the 
First Provincial Congress, which met at 
Exeter on July 21, 1774. Due to the urgency 
of the times the Second and Third Con- 
gresses followed in quick succession and 
gradually assumed full legislative powers. 
The Fourth Congress met on May 17, 1775 
and, before adjournment, created a Com- 
mittee on Safety and delegated to it the 
powers of the Congress when not in session. 
The Fifth Provincial Congress met at Exeter 
on December 21, 1775, pursuant to a call 
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which, among other things, stated that the 
delegates would consider the establishment 
of a form of government for the duration 
of the struggle with Great Britain. The 
Congress, accordingly, appointed a commit- 
tee to draft a new constitution and thus 
became the first constitutional convention. 
The constitution submitted by the com- 
mittee was adopted on January 5, 1776, and 
provided a simple frame of government in 
which executive and legislative powers were 
vested in the legislature consisting of a 
council of 12 members chosen from the 
counties and a house of representatives 
chosen from the towns and parishes. The 
council was empowered to choose a president 
from among its own members, who by virtue 
of his position was the head of the govern- 
ment. he members of the council and of 
the house were chosen annually at elections 
held throughout the State. When the leg- 
islature was not in session the powers of the 
government were delegated to the com- 
mittee on safety. For more than 8 years and 
until the adoption of the present consti- 
tution this government not only prosecuted 
the war but enacted the large volume of 
legislation made necessary by the times. 

Matthew Thornton was the president of the 
first constitutional convention, but is known 
best as a patriot and a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He was a successful 
physician but early entered public life. He 
presided over the important fourth and fifth 
provincial congresses, was a delegate to the 
Continental Congress, and ended his public 
career as a judge of the superior court, serving 
from 1776 to 1782. He was not devoid of wit, 
as indicated by an incident which occurred 
while he was presiding with an associate over 
a jury trial. During the closing arguments, 
counsel addressing the jury noted that the 
presiding justice was reading from a book 
and that his associate was sleeping. He 
turned to the jury and with emphasis re- 
marked, “Gentlemen, my client has no hope 
but in your attention since the court in their 
wisdom will not condescend to hear his case.” 
Judge Thornton looked up from his book and 
remarked, ‘‘When you have anything to offer 
which is pertinent to the case on trial the 
court will be happy to hear you. In the 
meantime, I may as well resume my reading.” 
In spite of his lack of legal training, his ad- 
ministration as judge is reputed to have been 
impartial and satisfactory. 

The need for a permanent constitution re- 
sulted in a second convention being held at 
Concord in June 1778, pursuant to a call 
issued by the legislature, which provided that 
any constitution adopted by the convention 
be submitted to the people for ratification 
by a three-fourths vote. Meshech Weare, 
although not a delegate, was chosen to pre- 
side over this convention. He was then presi- 
dent of the council, a member of the com- 
mittee on safety, and chief justice of the 
superior court, and in these high offices exer- 
cised legislative, judicial, and executive pow- 
ers. These high offices, however, are not the 
full measure of his public service. He held 
other positions of trust and confidence, in- 
cluding Speaker of the Colonial House of 
Representatives. On his retirement from the 
bench, he was elected governor, then-styled 
president, in 1784 and became the first to 
serve under our present Constitution. His 
notable career still awaits a competent biog- 
rapher. 

The constitution adopted by the conven- 
tion over which he presided failed of ratifica- 
tion and the third constitutional convention 
was convened in 1781. This convention sub- 
mitted two constitutions which were rejected 
but a third constitution, submitted in 1783, 
was ratified by the people and went into effect 
in June 1784. This Constitution provided 
the form of government which we have to- 
day. The amendments have been numer- 
ous, but have not changed its essential 
features. 
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The fourth convention, cony 
undertook a general revision y 
ership of William _Plumer, SUbMitting » 
amendments for ratification. When th en 
vention was reconvened to canvass the 
it was found that 46 amendments ned Vote 
ratified and 26 rejected. Many of the a ~= 
ments rejected were so related to the an 
ments ratified that neither coulq be ele 
without the other. The convention at 
ingly decided to resubmit these amendmes 
in bloc, and in this form they were pn 
ratified. The amendments did not an 
the basic principles of the constitution . 

It may be observed that from the beri 
ning a small senate and a large house Pa 
faver in this State. The size of the = 

yas originally fixed at 12 members chosen ty 
districts. The representatives were ap por 
tioned among the towns and parishes on thy 
basis of rate or taxpayers, and the first hon. 
of representatives had 91 members, 

The constitution had the approval of the 
people, as shown by the rejection of pro : 
sals for the holding of a convention for more 
than 50 years. However, the referendum {y 
1848 resulted in a decisive vote for a conven. 
tion, and so the fifth constitutional conyep. 
tion was convened in 1850. Franklin Pierce 
was elected president, and Thomas J. Whip 
ple secretary of this convention, both ye. 
erans of the Mexican War. Mr. Pierce 2 yex; 
later was elected President of the Unites 
States and Mr. Whipple had a distinguishy 
record during the Civil War, finally servin 
as colonel of the Fourth New Hampshir 
Regiment. The convention agreed to many 
changes in the Constitution, and the Pree 
posed amendments were submitted to th 
people by 15 questions, all of which were x. 
jected. The convention on reassembling t 
canvass the vote decided to resubmit three gf 
the amendments which had been rejected, 
These amendments would have stricken from 
the constitution the religious and property 
tests as qualifications for elective offices and 
would have empowered the legislature t 
submit for ratification amendments to th 
constitution adopted at two successive se- 
sions. Of these three amendments, only the 
amendment abolishing the property test was 
ratified. 

The sixth constitutional convention wa 
held in 1876. This convention submitted )} 
amendments for ratification, making notable 
changes in the constitution, all but 2 bei 
ratified. The more important of thee 
amendments substituted biennial electiom 
for annual elections, enlarged the senate 
from 12 to 24 members, reduced the siz @ 
the house of representatives dy changing the 
method of apportionment, and struck from 
the constitution the religious test as a qual: 
fication for public office. 

The seventh constitutional convention ws 
held in 1889 and submitted seven ament 
ments for ratification, of which five wet 
ratified. One of these amendments change 
the time for the meeting of the legislatut 
from June to January and made a like changt 
in the commencement of the terms of 
governor and other elective officers. Another 
amendment provided that towns not having 
the requisite population to elect a represél: 
ative be allowed representation in the hose 
of representatives a proportionate part of — 
time during each apportionment instead 
being classed together or united for wt 
purpose of providing the population neces 
sary to elect a representative regularly # 
had been the practice under the constituti 

We have now reviewed two periods in Le 
development of our constitutional sysm® 
government. The formative years wer 
covered by the four conventions which “ 
held during the last quarter of the 18th cet 
tury and resulted in the constitution wt 
which we live. The three conventions b*® 
during the 19th century were devoted to 
revision of the constitution to bring the & 


ernment closer to the people by @bolis?™ 
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religious tests as qualifica- 
the property Ane omios and by the substitu- 
pulation for rate or taxpayers in 
tionment of representatives. These 
the opp yentions were held over a period 
sever! cane In contrast, during the present 
. = s conventions have been held in 
a. 50 years. The first convention held 
en ® 2 was characterized by a critical and 
in = urvey of the constitution, but the 
studied tions have largely been given 
oe iar to the times 

yer to problems peculiar o ‘ . 

a * important matters likely to comman 

ttention of the next convention are in- 

-* by the proceedings of the previous 

ee The size of the house of repre- 

ae and the apportionment of its 
eco has occupied a commanding place 
oe ry constitutional convention. From 
pon atag of constitutional government 
eg State representation in the house has 
wen based Upon the towns and wards or 

a. put the rule for apportionment has 

varied, although a pattern is discernible even 
here. The constitution of 1724 required for 
the first representative 150 tax or rate 
payers, and for each additional i espn 
tive, 300 rate payers. The legislature was ems 
powered to class together or unite towns 
having less than the requisite number of 
taxpayers SO aS to obtain he number neces- 
sary to elect a representative. Under this 
system of apportionment the first house of 

representatives, as we have seen, had 91 
members. No change in apportionment was 
made until the convention of 1876, when the 
house had grown to 393 members. The 
amendment adopted by this convention 
made population the basis for apportion- 
ment, and provided that for the first repre- 
gntative a town or ward must have 600 
inhabitants and for each additional repre- 
sentative, 1,200 inhabitants. This amend- 
ment was ratified and reduced the size of the 
house to approximately 280 members. The 
convention of 1889 adopted an amendment 
providing that a town having less than the 
minmum number of inhabitants required 
for a representative might be represented a 
proportionate part of the time during the 
period covered by an apportionment instead 
of being classed or united with another town 
for the election of a representative. This 
amendment was ratified by the people and 
has not been changed. 

However, the membership of the house 
continued to increase with the growth in 
population and by 1900 it had again reached 
approximately 400. The first four conven- 
tions held since the turn of the century 
adopted five amendments reducing the size 
of the house, all of which failed of ratifica- 
tion, possibly because these amendments, 
With a single exception, would have made the 
reduction at the expense of the cities and 
larger towns. The convention of 1938 at its 
first session proposed no amendment reduc- 
ing the size of the house presumably because 
the amendments proposed by the four pre- 
ceding conventions had been rejected. But 
the census of 1940 disclosed another substan- 
al increase in population with the result 
that the apportionment made by the legis- 
lature of 1941 provided for a house of approx- 
mately 450 members. The president of the 
Convention, the late George H. Moses, ad- 
vised the legislature that he would reconvene 
the convention for the purpose of reducing 
the size of the house, if the necessary appro- 
Priation was made to cover the costs. As @ 
result the convention was reconvened in 
September 1941 and adopted an amendment 
Which provided that the house consist of not 
‘ss than 375 nor more than 400 members 
and that the number of inhabitants neces- 
sary to entitle @& town or ward to representa- 
denititional to the first shall for each addi- 
ee representative be twice the number 

quired for the first representative. The 


convent 
htion also proposed two other amend- 
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ments authorizing absentee voting and the 
special assessment of standing wood and 
timber. All three amendments were ratified 
by the people. 

It will be observed that from the beginning 
the rule or formula for the apportionment of 
representatives among the towns and wards 
has been weighted in favor of the smaller 
towns. In general the same relation between 
first and additional representatives has been 
maintained, although the formula has been 
twice changed. In each of the rules for ap- 
portionment twice as many rate payers or 
inhabitants have been required for an addi- 
tional representative as for the first. The 
record indicates that any amendment reduc- 
ing the size of the house which departs mate- 
rially from this rule is not likely to be 
ratified. 

The representation of towns having less 
than the population necessary for a repre- 
sentative has been continued on a propor- 
tionate or part-time basis. Apportionments 
are made by the legislature every 10 years and 
cover 5 sessions of the legislature. Under 
the present apportionment, there are more 
than 100 towns which send representatives 
a proportionate number of the sessions and 
of these approximately 50 towns send repre- 
sentatives to only 2 of the 5 sessions. Many 
of these towns are contiguous and without 
hardship two or more could be classed to- 
gether to provide the minimum population 
necessary for a representative, thus giving 
continuous representation to the inhabitants 
of such towns. The next convention pre- 
sumably will have before it amendments to 
empower the legislature to unite these towns 
for the purpose of choosing a representative 
where it can be done without hardship. 

The heavy burden of taxation will un- 
doubtedly resuit in a determined effort to re- 
vise the constitution to confer greater au- 
thority on the legislature in the levy and as- 
sessment of taxes. This ought not to be nec- 
essary as the provisions of the constitution 
are sufficiently broad to confer all needed 
power upon the legislature. The constitu- 
tion was drafted when New Hampshire was 
an independent State bound to the other 
States only by the loose ties of the Con- 
federation. The framers of the constitution 
conferred upon the legislative and the execu- 
tive departments ample powers for war and 
peace. For nearly 50 years following the 
adoption of the constitution, the legislature 
levied a great variety of taxes and assessments 
including excises, and placed a practical con- 
struction upon the provisions of the consti- 
tution relating to taxation, sufficiently broad 
to meet the requirements of our highly com- 
plex society. However, in a series of cases 
beginning with Railroad v. State (60 N. H. 
87), decided in 1880, the Supreme Court 
adopted a strict construction of the consti- 
tution which practically excluded all forms 
of taxation except the general property tax. 
The constitutional amendment of 1902 
opened the way for the levy of taxes on in- 
heritances, franchises, and other classes of 
property, including property passing by sale 
and property received as income. However, 
the rule enunciated in Railroad v. State that 
all property must be assessed at a uniform 
valuation and a uniform rate within the 
taxing district excludes graduated taxes and 
leaves in doubt the authority of the legis- 
lature to classify property according to kind 
or use for the purpose of taxation. While 
the legislature now clearly has broad power 
in the field of taxation, as indicated by the 
recent decisions and advisory opinions of the 
Supreme Court, amendments to confer 
greater authority, including the power to levy 
graduated taxes on incomes and inheritances, 
will undoubtedly be among the important 
measures considered by the next convention. 

Since 1900, six conventions have been held 
and the seventh is to be convened next May. 
The great majority of the amendments pro- 
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posed by these conventions have been re- 
jected. Some of the conventions have been 
held when there was no clearly defined inter- 
est in constitutional revision. This has been 
due to the peculiar provisions of the con- 
stitution providing that the sense of the peo- 
ple shall be taken every 7 years on the need 
for revision of the constitution, and since 
1900 the vote has been unfailingly for a 
convention. Thomas Jefferson strongly fa- 
vored the holding of frequent conventions, 
claiming that a constitution ought to be re- 
written by each generation. However, our 
experience indicates that the period between 
referendums might be increased from 7 to 
10 years, or even more, consistently with the 
public good. Governor Dwinell has pro- 
posed that the legislature be empowered to 
adopt amendments to the constitution to be 
effective upon ratification by the people. The 
great majority of State constitutions provide 
that amendments may be adopted either by 
the legislature or by constitutional conven- 
tions subject toratification. In those States, 
the constitutional convention is usually con- 
vened only when a general revision of the 
constitution is deemed necessary. The mode 
of amending the constitution will be among 
the important issues before the next con- 
vention. 

In this outline of amendments likely to 
be brought before the next convention I have 
touched upon those of general public inter- 
est. In the light of the record of recent con- 
ventions, we may assume that other im- 
portant amendments will be proposed re- 
quiring studied consideration. The record 
of these conventions also discloses that 
amendments which encounter strong opposi- 
tion within the convention, if finally sub- 
mitted to the people, commonly fail to re- 
ceive the two-thirds vote necessary for rati- 
fication. 

The constitution of our State is rightly 
regarded as a priceless heritage. The fram- 
ers of this constitution met in convention 
while the war for independence was still 
undecided, but they viewed the future with 
confidence. In drafting the constitution, 
they sought to establish a strong govern- 
ment while preserving to the individual 
those rights which they deemed inalienable. 
In keeping with this purpose they finally 
drafted a constitution providing for a gov- 
ernment of limited powers. To prevent 
abuse in their exercise, the essential powers, 
legislative, executive and judicial, were dele- 
gated to three departments, with the in- 
junction that they “be kept as separate from 
and independent of each other as the nature 
of a free government will admit.” This 
delegation of powers was preceded by a bill 
of rights which, with much particularity, 
guarantees to the individual, natural and 
unalienable rights even as against his own 
government. Among these rights are free- 
dom of conscience, freedom of the press, the 
right of assembly, the right to acquire and 
hold property, and the right to trial by jury 
in both civil and criminal proceedings. In 
criminal proceedings, the bill of rights 
sures to the accused the right to have the 
charges against him stated fully and sub- 
stantially, the right to be confronted by the 
witnesses against him, and the right not to 
be placed twice in jeopardy for the same 
crime or offense. He is also the 


aS- 


accorded 
privilege against self-incrimination in terms 
as broad as the fifth amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. I have referred to these 
rights and privileges to indicate the broad 
guarantee of personal rights embodied in 
the bill of rights, but not to define them, 
It may suffice to say that these broad guar- 
antees of personal rights constitute a secure 
foundation for free government by free men. 

In this time of trouble characterized by 
the rule of dictators over much of the world, 
our constitution takes on a new significance. 
The government founded thereon has main- 
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tained order, established justice, insured the 
general welfare and preserved the freedom 
of our people. The constitution comes to 
us from the historic past, but it derives its 
force as law from the living present. It pro- 
vides for a government of laws, but it 
depends for its implementation and validity 
upon each generation. We thus have the 
high privilege to maintain our constitu- 
tional form of government and, in so doing, 
to assure freedom under law to those who 
come after us. 


Role of Civil Affairs Military Government 
Branch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
from the January 7 issue of the Army 
Times, entitled “Growing Pains Prove 
CAMG Branch Is a Hefty Offspring.” 
This article, written by Col. Steve Tiil- 
man, points up the vital role being 
played by the newly established Civil 
Affairs Military Government branch of 
our armed services in our national de- 
fense system. 

There being no objection, the article 
wag ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GROWING PAINS ProvE CAMG BrancH Is a 
HEFTY OFFSPRING 
(By Steve Tillman) 

WASHINGTON.—Like any infant, the Army’s 
latest baby is going through growing pains, 
but is adding weight and lung power. I 
refer to the new Civil Affairs Military Gov- 
ernment branch. Launched last August, 
the branch is primarily for Reserve officers 
not on active duty. 

Before the growing job can be completed 
there is a tremendous administrative job to 
be done by Maj. Gen. C. K. Gailey, chief of 
CAMG, and his staff. Each Reserve officer 
now with military government units must 
file an application for transfer to the branch. 
All MG assignments in the past have been 
on a branch-immaterial basis. 

Army Regulations 140-108 say that these 
Officers will be continued in such assign- 
ments if they do not transfer, but that all 
future assignments will require that the in- 
dividual be a CAMG officer. The belief of 
top level leaders in the CAMG field, however, 
is that all should be members of the corps. 

Their feeling is that any new branch or 
corps of the Army needs the fullest support 
from its members. Only through this posi- 
tive type of approach can CAMG truly be 
made effective, they say. 

CAMG has its own school at Camp Gordon, 
Ga. The first school came into being in 1942 
at the University of Virginia and was fol- 
lowed by 12 additional schools at other uni- 
versities. The school at Camp Gordon be- 
came active in 1951, when a CAMG depart- 
ment was established at the Provost Mar- 
shal General’s school. 

Functional activities of CAMG cover such 
fields as labor, public education, public wel- 
fare, public finance, public works and utili- 
ties, communications, economics, public 
safety, etc. 

Outstanding public and academic officials 
With these backgrounds now make up most 
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of the MG officer personnel. One such offi- 
cer—and the highest ranking one—is Brig. 
Gen. Strom THURMOND, United States Army 
Reserve, former governor of South Carolina, 
and now United States Senator from that 
State. Another, Col. Charles H. Kraus, of 
Washington, D. C., another officer, is an au- 
thority on international law. 

Colonel Kraus, who commands 1 of the 3 
highest type units in CAMG—a military gov- 
erment area headquarters—tells me that the 
organization can be compared to that of a 
State political body—the headquarters com- 
mander as a governor, his chief of labor as a 
State commissioner of labor, etc. 

The inactive duty training of his unit is 
carried out at Georgetown University here in 
Washington. Training subjects cover geo- 
politics, international relations, alien ideol- 
ogies and economics, comparative govern- 
ment, and studies of foreign countries. Us- 
ing a meet-the-press technique, the unit had 
instructors during 1955 who included top 
level representatives of many foreign em- 
bassies. 

Military government units range from 
separate platoons and companies on up to 
the three area headquarters. The latter are 
for theater function and would take over 
occupied territory as the combat area moves 
on. 

The philosophy of our Government is that 
we do not fight the people of an enemy coun- 
try, but rather the ideology of the enemy 
country. But if the occupied area should 
not be governed by our forces the war could 
be lost. Hence MG takes over and operates 
with wide latitude, on American ideologies. 


Considerable discussion has taken place 
among CAMG Reserve officers over the need 
for greater recognition, in the overall pat- 
tern of the Army organization, for their 
units. This is especially true of the three 
area headquarters unit. The feeling among 
informed Reservists is that these units 
should have brigadier generals rather than 
colonels, as commanders. They point to the 
fact that Army has quite a few logistical 
commands commanded by general-grade 
Officers, rather than colonels. 

Early recognition of such a proposal is 
bound to have a healthy influence on the 
growing pains of CAMG and place the three 
units in their rightful sphere, these leaders 
tell me. There is much to what they con- 
tend. 7 

The only Reserve brigadier general now 
in CAMG is assigned for mobilization pur- 
poses to the office of the chief of CAMG as 
the deputy. With the acceptance of the 
proposal to give the area headquarters a 
brigadier general in 1956, CAMG would then 
have four Reserve general-grade officers. 


While the President Ceonvalesces, Bitter 
Factions Fight for Control of Republi- 
can Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the January 1956 is- 
sue of the Democratic Digest, entitled 
“While the President Convalesces, Bitter 
Factions Fight for Control of Republican 
Party.” 


January 9 


There being no objection, the artic 
was ordered to be printed in the Reo ; 
as follows: hy, 


WHILE THE PRESIDENT CONVALEscEs B 
FAcTIONS FiGHT FoR CONTROL oF Rr, 
ParTy 


Fourteen days before President Fj 
suffered his heart attack, he spok 
publican Party leaders at a Denver 
which has assumed increasing Meaning jy 
the light of subsequent events. It was, a, 
matter of fact, the last time in 1955 when t, 
illusion of Republican Party unity seemed 
have some foundation. " 

To many observers, Mr. Eisenhower's hay, 
hour speech to the 48 Republican State chair. 
men on that occasion carried overtones ¢ 
a farewell address. Warning his pany 
against excessive reliance on any indispeng:. 
ble man, he said: 

“* * * Humans are frail—and they ate 
mortal. * * * You never pin your flag 
tightly to one mast that if a ship sinks yoy 
cannot rip it off and nail it to another, j 
is sometimes good to remember that.” 

The President’s earnest discourse on this 
theme brought a sobering, if not a chilly 
shift from the light note on which ty 
meeting had begun. Republican Nation 
Chairman Leonard W. Hall, in introduc: 
the President, had alluded to a question 
often asked him as to what Republican 
would do if Mr. Eisenhower did not run ix 
reelection in 1956. Mr. Hall quoted one State 
chairman, whom he did not name, as pr. 
viding this answer: 

“When I come to that bridge, Ill jum 
off it.” ; 

Mr. Eisenhower joined in the laughte 
provoked by that quip, but the presidential 
address which followed was throughout a 
solemn message—an urgent warning to hi 
party that it faced deep trouble if it mu 
depend on one individual to hold it te 
gether. 

“If a political party is not held together by 
a common faith, a common conviction, i: 
certain fundamentals,” the President sa 
“it is not a true political party, but is merely 
a@ conspiracy to gain power.” 

Now, 100 days and innumerable Republican 
conflicts later, it is abundantly clear that 
the GO has “jumped off the bridge” into the 
churning waters of factional warfare. 

Despite the restraint on political activity 
which the President’s illness has decreed 
the weeks since Mr. Eisenhower was strickes 
September 24 have been filled with eviden 
of political maneuvering by leaders of 1 
GOP groups. Headlines in the daily pres 
record a revival of the quarrels which rock 
the party before General Eisenhower's not 
ination and during the first 2 years of 
administration. 

For example: , 

“GOP right wing is stirring again.” (Ne 
York Times, November 6, 1955.) a 

“Knowland coalition plan is reveaie 
(Washington Daily News, November 15, 1955 

“Ike would be unfair to run, McCakt 
says.” (Washington Daily News, Novem 
15, 1955.) 

“Rumblings within the GOP.” 
ton Evening Star, November 15.) _ ss 

“Drift of GOP wings apparent in cap ' 
(Christian Science Monitor, November + 
1955.) oh 

“GOP leader slaps at Ike—‘not Repue 
ean.” (Milwaukee Journal, November * 
1955.) 

The feud between California's Gov. Gow 
win Knight and Vice President Nixon, ant 
the rivalry between Nixon and Senator Wis 
liam F. Knowland, of California, are but "I 
of the Republican splits which have a 
perceptibly in the anxious days while 
Chief Executive has been immobilized. 

Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams" 
Attorney General Brownell have also te 
hands in the game of restraining ambit 
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yr, Nixon. They put a quick damper on 
, move to define Presidential powers which 
Vice President might assume during the 
d of the President’s incapacity. Adams’ 
keeping a rein on the Vice President, 
and, in fact, running the President’s office 
from Mr. Eisenhower's bedside, has consid- 
erably advanced his own cause as a major 
contender in the final GOP showdown over 
the 1956 nomination prize. 

The Adams or White House strategy in 
playing a “waiting game” on Eisenhower— 
yeeping the country and the politicians 
uessing as to Mr. Eisenhower's final deci- 
sion on the 1956 race has to some degree 
packfred. While it has had the effect of 
imposing a prolonged mark time on the 
Fisenhower wing, it has placed no such in- 
hibition on the rival GOP faction. The swift 
reactivation of the Old Guard is recorded in 
press accounts of the new Knowland coalition 
plan revolving around such rightwing stal- 
warts as Senate Minority Leader KNOWLAND; 
Senator BricKER, Of Ohio; Senator DIRKSEN, 
of Illinois; Senator McCartTuy, of Wisconsin; 
and Senator Bripces, of New Hampshire, 
chairman of the Senate Republican policy 
committee. 

According to the new rightwing publica- 
tion, the National Review, the coalition’s 
goal is to tie up 250 delegates to the San 
Francisco convention in August through a 
drive in presidential-primary States where 
the Old Guard still is dominant. 

As William S. White reports in the New 
York Times, the conservatives are confident 
they have the power to shape if not actually 
control the 1956 convention, even if the 
President should designate a White House 
choice. At the very worst, they would expect 
to get Nixon, the all-America opportunist. 
Mr. NIxoN now appears to be last on the Old 
Guard’s list of favorite sons, but he still has 
one foot far enough in the right-wing camp 
to make all genuine moderates exceedingly 
unhappy. 

Meanwhile, Senator KNOWLAND has been 
promoting himself vigorously as the white 
hope of the ultra-conservatives—the desig- 
nated heir of the Taft following. He is again 
restating foreign policy views which have 
brought him into frequent conflict with Mr. 
Eisenhower. Calling for redemption of the 
GOP's 1952 liberation policy plank, he re- 
cently declared. “I believed then and still 
believe that this platform pledge was a sol- 
emn covenant with the American people, not 
mere campaign oratory.” 

At the same time that he reminds his party 
of his devotion to Old Guard shibboleths, 
Senator KNOWLAND takes potshots in pass- 
ing at his great rival from California— 
NIxon. At an early stage of Mr. Eisenhower's 
illness, when the press was speculating 
whether the President would give Nixon the 
hod as his successor, Senator KNOWLAND re- 
marked that he didn’t regard “a Pepsodent 
smile, a ready quip, an actor's perfection in 
lines, nor an ability to avoid issues, as a 
qualification for high office.” He has coupled 
that with insistence that there must be a 
“wide-open primary” and that the President 
should announce before January 1 whether 
or not he would run again. 

There are strong indications that Thomas 
E. Dewey will return to the political battles. 

The animosity between Taft and Dewey 
wings, which produied the famous brawl at 
the 1952 GOP convention, has not been di- 
luted by the Eisenhower mildness. While 
this old factional cleavage continues, Repub- 
lican differences are spreading in other areas. 


One of the chief bones of Republican con- 
tention is the Eisenhower farm program. 
Republican varsity members Brownell, Stas- 
Sen and Summerfield recently were identi- 
fled in the press as the prime factors in a 
Cabinet move to dump Agriculture Secretary 
Benson—an uprising that reportedly was 
curbed only by Presidential intervention. 
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However, the anti-Benson pressure con- 
tinued to mount, prompting the White 
House to take more energetic measures in an 
an effort to squelch the insurrection. On 
November 21, the White House issued a 
statement that the President “has never 
entertained at any time any suggestion 
whatsoever that the Secretary of Agriculture 
be replaced.” 

Meanwhile, congressional Republicans in 
the Midwest and Repubiican governors in the 
Farm Belt trumpet their unhappiness over 
Benson and the administration’s lowered 
price-support program. The Republican Na- 
tional Committee publication, Straight From 
the Shoulder, recently assailed the Senate 
Agriculture Committee’s nationwide hear- 
ings on farm legislation as a political ve- 
hicle. That charge drew a quick repudia- 
tion from GOP Senators Youne, of North 
Dakota; THYE, of Minnesota; and SCHOEPPEL, 
of Kansas. 

Republican division over labor policy also 
is crackling. The rightwing led off with 
an attack on union leaders by Senator Barry 
GoLpwatTeER, of Arizona, chairman of the Re- 
publican Senatorial Campaign Committee. 
As many observers have noted, he is reviving 
the divide-and-conquer strategy used by the 
late Senator Taft. His offensive drew quick 
support from Senator KNOWLAND and Na- 
tional GOP Chairman Hall. 

On the other hand, a number of promi- 
nent Eisenhower Republicans—among them 
Labor Secretary Mitchell, White House aid 
Howard Pyle, Maryland’s Governor McKel- 
din, and Kansas’ Gov. Fred Hall—have spok- 
en out sharply against these antilabor ut- 
terances. Declaring that Senator GoLDWATER 
is not expressing administration policy, La- 
bor Secretary Mitchell indicates he will take 
the dispute direct to the President. 

Even the budget balancing effort is pro- 
ducing new turmoil in Ike’s team. On one 
side is Treasury Secretary Humphrey, Under 
Secretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., and 
International Cooperation Director John 
Hollister, all reported holding out for re- 
duced foreign-aid programs at a time when 
the Soviet Union is reaching boldly for the 
initiative in this field. Against them, ac- 
cording to Drew Pearson, is Harold Stassen, 
Mr. Eisenhower's new “Secretary of Peace,” 
and many State Department Officials. 

Another difference develops over the ad- 
ministration’s attempt to formulate a pro- 
gram for aiding distressed communities and 
industries in this country. Washington col- 
umnist Robert S. Allen reports Labor Secre- 
tary Mitchell and Commerce Secretary Sin- 
clair Weeks are divided on important details 
of the proposed program. Meanwhile, the 
wide difference between Weeks and Mitchell 
on administration labor policy remains un- 
resolved. 

Sharpening of the administration’s con- 
flict over labor policy is reflected further in 
the abrupt dropping of Lothair Teetor from 
his post as Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
His antiunion bias had made him a target 
of wide criticism. Before Weeks brought 
him to Washington, Teetor was head of the 
Perfect Circle Corp., a company which has 
waged a bitter struggle against unions in its 
Indiana plants. 

The area of Republican squabbles was 
widened again just the other day when At- 
torney General Brownell accused the Small 
Business Administration of operating in an 
“indirect and haphazard” manner, and fail- 
ing to place enough curbs on possible monop- 
olies. Capitol reporters were unable to re- 
call another instance since the administra- 
tion took office when one Federal agency 
has officially rebuked another. Observers 
of what is happening in Washington wonder 
more and more what basis there is for the 
frequent Republican boasts that the team is 
running everything beautifully while the 
President regains his strength. 
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An internal struggle over the administra- 
tion’s discredited Federal employees security 
system boiled to a new high point late in 
November when Attorney General Brownell 
formally asked the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board to consider bias and prejudice 
charges against an Eisenhower appointee to 
the Board, Harry P. Cain. Cain, a former 
GOP Senator from Washington State, earlier 
got unshirted hell from Presidential Assist- 
ant Sherman Adams over his Outspoken 
criticism of the system. Cain told a reporter 
“I tried to explain the merits of my criticism 
of the security program, but he [Adams] 
snorted: “To hell with the merits * * * this 
is a team, and you are expected to play on 
acc 

Senator McCarTuy is pumping hard again 
on the anti-Eisenhower bellows. His recent 
broadcasting of Communist infiltration 
charges against the Eisenhower National 
Labor Relations Board opens a new run of 
the smear bucket brigade. McCartTuy’s re- 
cent declaration that the President would be 
unfair to both himself and the American 
people if he runs again sets the undisputed 
low for rude gratuitous advice to the ailing 
Chief Executive. 

Other Republican extremists are unable to 
repress their eagerness to retire Ike. “Eisen- 
hower is no more a Republican than Stalin,” 
declared Edgar C. Bundy, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Abraham Lincoln National Re- 
publican Club, in a mid-November address 
to the Milwaukee branch of his organization. 
Members of his audience cheered as he 
praised the late Senator Taft, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and Gov. J. Bracken Lee of Utah. 
They booed at mention of Thomas E. Dewey, 
Harold E. Stassen, Sherman Adamas and Sen- 
ator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin. 

Utah’s Governor Lee, who apparently wants 
to repeal the entire 20th century, feels en- 
couraged these days to make fresh exhibi- 
tions of his disaproval of Eisenhower’s Wash- 
ington. In view of the way things now are 
turning in his party, he has some right to 
feel that he was a reliable prophet last Feb- 
ruary when he touched off the revolt against 
Eisenhower at the Chicago rally of the Old 
Guard. 

The Bracken Lees and the Bundys of the 
party get comfort in their intemperate line 
from some of the highest Republican circles 
in Washington. They cannot fail to note 
that a statement from GOP Senators wel- 
coming the President back to Washington 
from Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Denver, car- 
ried the signatures of only 29 of the 47 Re- 
publican Members of the Upper Chamber. 

From Gov. Fred Hall, of Kansas, Mr, 
Eisenhower’s home State, comes the cnly 
spirited protest which an important GOP 
leader has uttered to date against Republi- 
can disloyalty to the President. Speaking 
November 16 at a dinner of the National 
Republican Club, New York City, Governor 
Hall said that a basic Republican difficulty 
today is that so many Republicans are out 
of step with the President, and with the 
people who voted for him in 1952. 

“At a time when we can ill afford the loss 
of a vote we are alienating the support of 
millions of Americane, particularly those 
of labor and agriculture,” he added. “We 
are fighting with the farmers. We are fight- 
ing with labor.” 

His defense of the President drew angry 
retorts from conservative Republican organs 
like the Chicago Tribune and the New York 
Daily News. Hall’s isolated position in the 
family quarrel is but another manifestation 
of the Eisenhower wing’s virtual eclipse—a 
phenomenon which columnist Doris Fleeson 
terms “one of the political mysteries of the 
last 3 years.” Mr. Eisenhower’s own stature 

and wide public acceptance have tended to 
obscure the “failure of the Eisenhower wing 
to assert itself more strongly than it has,” 
she observes. But, she adds, it is a fact that 
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the President himself “and a few people 
close to him have been the Eisenhower bloc 
so far as power and purpose are concerned.” 

Only now, as the Republican contest for 
succession to the supreme authority quick- 
ens, is the country beginning to perceive 
how remarkably light an impression the 
Eisenhower image actually has made on his 
party. While fresh incidents of Republican 
discord on the national level remind us daily 
that the GOP has not accepted the moderate 
philosophy which Mr. Eisenhower has sought 
to exemplify, there are multiplying signs 
that the GOP disunity extends to the far- 
thest reaches of the organization. 

One of the more acute Republican inter- 
nal disorders rages in the Western State— 
California—which has produced three of the 
principal figures in the national contention 
for the Eisenhower succession. Another agi- 
tated Republican State is Kansas. Governor 
Hall’s fight to put some fire in the Eisen- 
hower crusade is seriously complicated by 
his bitter struggle back home with the fac- 
tion headed by Republican National Com- 
mitteeeman Harry Darby and Senator FranK 
CaRLSON. In Wisconsin, the McCarthyites 
are aiming to unhorse Senator Wrtey for his 
support of President Eisenhower. New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut— 
the list of sore spots runs long. 

Republican awareness of their party’s 
wasting internal sickness has now become 
intense, as a result of the President's ill- 
ness, and their panic accounts for the mount- 
ing pressure on Mr. Eisenhower to run again 
at all costs. Their mood is accurately de- 
scribed by the Kansas City Star’s publisher- 
editor, Roy A. Roberts, who writes that the 
Republican Party “is apt to be sicker than 
the President himself” if he doesn’t run 
again. 

Whatever Mr. Eisenhower decides, the rec- 
ord shows that the Republican Party never 
wanted to follow the Eisenhower moderate 
course, and still doesn’t. Moreover, the rec- 
ord shows that even Mr. Eisenhower's great 
magnetism is not strong enough to unite his 
dissident party, nor potent enough to bring 
the GOP old guard into the 20th century. 
For the first 2 years of his term, he meekly 
accepted interference, harassment, embar- 
rassment from the right wing. The result 
was chaos, and drift in the National Gov- 
ernment, and the Republican Party’s badger- 
ing of ite own President did not come to a 
halt until the people elected a Democratic 
Congress, which proceeded to restore the 
constitutional balance in Washington. 


The national peril growing out of the 
anarchic state in the Republican Party was 
discussed by Walter Lippmann in an article 
that appeared some 2 months before the 
President fell ill. He observed that Demo- 
cratic control of Congress had enabled Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to act like the President, 
and warned of what would happen if the GOP 
extremists returned to power. 


“If Mr. Eisenhower decides to run again, 
one of his big headaches will come from the 
fact that as party leader he must work for 
& Republican Congress and frown upon the 
Democrats,” Mr. Lippmann wrote. “Yet as 
President he needs a Democratic Congress. 
I know it is looking very far into the un- 
known future to say this. But it looks to 
me that in a second term Mr. Eisenhower 
would need a Democratic Congress as much, 
Perhaps even more, than he needs it today.” 

As Mr. Lippmann noted, if the Republicans 
were to ride Ike’s coattails back to control 
of Congress, the power on Capitol Hill would 
return to the same willful band which made 
a@ nightmare of Mr. Eisenhower’s first 2 years. 
And, because of the 2-term Presidential 
limitation which the GOP invented, they 
would feel under even less compulsion to 
respect the White House than they did in 
1953 and 1954. With the impairment of Mr. 
Eisenhower's health which has since come 
about, the chances for compounding a na- 
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tional tragedy with a great personal tragedy 
obviously are enormous in the circumstances. 

Whether or not Mr. Eisenhower had a pre- 
monition at Denver last September 10 
when he warned the 48 GOP State chair- 
men that a President is a frail mortal, this 
fact is clear: He had, as of that date, come 
to the end of the road with the Republican 
Party—a party which has shown that it 
cannot or will not heed his advice that it 
must have a common faith, a common con- 
viction in certain fundamentals. It now is 
paying the penalty reserved for all parties 
which have degenerated into a mere con- 
spiracy to gain power. 


Facts About Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Facts About Gas,” which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily Sun-Times 
of January 23, 1956. The Chicago Daily 
Sun-Times is a very well-edited, liberal, 
independent paper, and the editorial, 
two full columns in length, discusses the 
Harris-Fulbright bill. It is a very well 
reasoned editorial and is, I think, of gen- 
eral interest. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Facts Asout GAs 


Chicago householders who heat their 
homes with gas and the 125,000 families on 
the waiting list for such service should have 
@ special interest in the gas debate now 
going on in the United States Senate. 

The debate centers on the Harris-Fulbright 
bill. It would exempt producers of natural 
gas—the owners of gas wells—from Federal 
regulation as public utilities. It would re- 
store a condition that existed prior to June 
1954, when a Supreme Court decision forced 
the Government to take over regulation of 
the wells. 

Opponents of the bill, who want the Gov- 
ernment to set strict price controls on gas 
at the wellhead, argue that if the Harris- 
Fullbright bill passes, the price of gas to 
homeowners will be raised unconscionably. 
Supporters of the bill deny this and point 
out that from 1938 to 1953, during a period 
when there was no Federal control, prices 
rose only 7 percent while the cost of living 
generally went up 90 percent. Today gas is 
the best heating buy on the market—and 
that’s why there’s such a waiting list for 
gas service. Only 10 percent of the con- 
sumer’s bill goes to the gas well owner. The 
rest goes to pipelines and local gas companies. 

A careful examination of the issues has 
convinced us that the best interests of pro- 
ducers and consumers will be served if the 
Senate approves the bill and the President 
signs it. The House has already passed it. 

Public utility price controls over gas pro- 
ducers are, in our opinion, both unfair and 
unworkable. This Nation never has put such 
controls on natural gas until the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954. 

It must be understood the Supreme Court 
did not pass judgment on the arguments 
for or against Federal control. It simply 
decided that the wording of a 1938 act of 
Congress showed Congress intended that 
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there should be such control. In 1950, go 
gress passed a bill saying it intended no ma 
thing, but President Truman vetoed it. The 
issue is up again this week. 

One of the arguments for controls 20S like 
this: The consumer's furnace actually ig oop. 
nected with the gas well. The Price the 
consumer pays the gas company is regulateg 
(because the gas company is a monopoly): 
the price the company pays the pipeline 
is regulated by the Federal Power Commis. 
sion, so the price the pipeline pays the pro. 
ducer should be regulated. 

Your electric lights are tied to a coal mine 
too, but no one is advocating putting cog 
under Federal price control because it is 
hauled by a regulated railroad to a regulated 
electric company to be burned to produce 
electricity for your lights. 

The rates charged by the electric, gas, anq 
telephone companies are set by State com. 
missions because they are monopolies, They 
are granted monopolies because it would be 
nonsensical to have several competing com. 
panies tearing up the streets. The rate gen. 
erally set is cost plus 6-percent profit. Tele. 
phone rates are regulated too. But no one 
(except an outright Socialist) would argue 
that copper prices should be regulated be. 
cause telephone wires are made of copper, 

Gas producers—like coal and copper pro- 
ducers—are in a different category. They are 
entrepreneurs. They invest their money in 
searching for gas wells. One such entre- 
preneur might spend $2 million on 20 wells 
before hitting a producer. Another might 
sink one well and strike gas. The well might 
produce both gas and oil. How could the 
cost-plus-6-percent formula be set fairly in 
these cases? 

The Harris-Fulbright bill does protect the 
consumer by retaining a degree of Federal 
control over the price paid to the producer. 
It requires the power commission to place a 
ceiling of a reasonable market price on the 
amount pipelines may pay. This will pre- 
vent unconscionable gouging. 

This is a concession and a compromise 
to those who fear gas producers might try 
to raise their prices to the point where they 
would get as much for their product as coal 
operators get for theirs. The reasonable 
price compromise would allow contracts 
that were frozen by the Supreme Court 
order in 1954 to go back into effect. 

To insure continued supplies to home- 
owners who have invested in gas heating 
equipment, gas line companies must, by 
law, have 20-year contracts with gas pro- 
ducers. Some of these contracts contain an 
escalator clause to protect the producer 
against increases in costs, just as many un- 
ion labor contracts protect workers against 
cost-of-living changes. 

In some cases, gas producers, to meet com- 
petition and begin cashing in quickly on 
their investments, set thier prices very low 
for the first few years of the contract. The 
Supreme Court freeze has forced them to 
continue these prices and prevented them 
from getting the fair over-all return they 
had bargained for. 

Rather than operate under such condl- 
tions many of the producers have decided 
to restrict their sales to gas users within 
their own States. Such sales have no price 
regulations. As a consequence, gas that 
normally might be flowing to Chicago house- 
holders now is being used in factories or In 
electric powerplants in Oklahoma. 

John E. Swearington, Standard Oil Oo. 
(Ind.) vice chairman, last week revealed 
that controls have caused the cancellation 
of many new pipeline projects. One, he 
said, would have brought to Chicago 150 
million cubic feet of gas a day, enough 
take care of the 125,000 Chicagoans on the 
waiting list. 

Government price-fixing, therefore, al- 
ready is making Chicago more gas-starved 
than it ought to be. Increasing use and vol- 
ume sales have kept prices in line. If such 
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sion does not continue it Is likely the 
+ of gas to the consumer will go up de- 

aoe Government controls. 

on the controls are lifted by passage of 


expan: 


the Harris-Fulbright bill, how much would 
sts go up under the working of the free 
rterprise system? One opponent of the bill 
w mated producers would raise their prices 
Csronts per 1,000 cubic feet. That would 
spat to $11.65 a year for the average 
nome heated with gas. This is only slightly 
more than the new city tax on gas recently 
oted by the city council. 
go, we might have to pay a little more 
for gas if the bill passes. But if it doesn’t 
we will have to pay a good deal more— 
in Government principles as well as dollars. 


y 





Problem of the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HiLL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a most interesting 
and informative article which appeared 
in the Daily News of Miami, Fla., on Jan- 
uary 3, 1956. The article was written 
by Mr. Walter Locke. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


A PROBLEM THE OLD, OLD 


OF THE AGED: 
QUESTION 


(By Walter Locke) 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


Old question for the new year: Suppose 
you are old and poor and allowed no work to 
do. What bliss to be alive on any day? 

The famous American, Joseph Choate, said 
50 years ago: People were their happiest 
after 70 years. He urged us to hurry to 
reach that golden age. He himself went on 
to the bliss of 85. 

Another wise man, Robert Browning, had 
Rabbi Ben Ezra saying: Grow old along with 
me; the best is yet to be; the last of life for 
which the first was made. 

Since the days of Robert Browning and 
Joseph Choate, times have greatly changed. 
Old age isn’t what it used to be. 

The world is now less hospitable to age. 
There are more old to wrestle with a less 
friendly world. 


NO CHORES TO KEEP BUSY 


The last census found 13 million people 
among us aged 65 or more, an increase of 50 
percent since the census of 10 years before. 

Science keeps us alive to a far greater age 
than we managed, 50 years ago, to reach. 
One-third of all who are above the age of 
65 are 75 or more. We keep the old longer 
alive only to torture them? : 

This was still, when Joseph Choate spoke, 
& rural society. Old folks on farms and in 
villages can putter around according to their 
strength, do chores, and so keep happily busy 
and earn their keep. Now hardly a fifth of 
the old folk live in rural homes. They are 
in cities, with no chores to do. 

Thirty-six percent of the people over 65 
have now no means at all. Why did they not 
save for their old age? 

Old folk now 75 have twice seen their sav- 
Ings swallowed up in depressions, with their 

ik failures and bankruptcies. Thrice their 
— have been cut in half, as after each 
ma War, by inflation. Their savings failed 
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IN OUR SPEEDING LIFE 


Anyway, with or without reason or excuse, 
here are our 13 million old folks, more than 
one-third of them penniless, and will rich 
America Jet them suffer from hunger or from 
fear? 

Our free enterprise denies them jobs. Aged 
musicles and slowed hands cannot keep pace 
with our new machinery. In fact, now that 
wealth is produced in torrents by machines, 
with men merely pushing buttons, should 
the oldsers need to work to have the means 
to live? 

The city invades the countryside. One 
who happens to own the land in its path 
finds himself of a sudden, by unearned in- 
crement, a millionaire. Now he, nor his 
children, nor his children’s children, will 
never need work more. If some can live 
without work, why not others? One who has 
worked three score years, should he need, 
in order to eat, to work at all? 

The old folk who work have been for 
half a century diminishing. They do not 
work because, in our speeding life, there are 
no jobs for them. We will not let them 
work. What then? 

The aged, with their less money, have 
the more need of it. Our sicknesses in- 
crease with age. The old have twice the 
disabling diseases of those under 65. 

The aged sick need the hospital. But 
only 2 out of 5 of them in the hospital 
have money to pay for their care. About 
as many as go to the hospitals stay away, 
when sick, for lack of funds for the service 
of the hospital. 

VICTIMS OF INFLATION 


Thirty-six percent of the aged, 65 or more, 
have no income at all. The means of as 
many more are less than $1,000 a year. Only 
1 in 7 of the aged has as much as $2,000 on 
which to support themselves and family. 

The old rule: The children should care 
for the old folks. That is the oldest way. 
In the modern world that doesn't seem to 
work. The problem remains: To let age be 
still the happy time proclaimed by a Brown- 
ing, a Choate (they were both wealthy men). 

A happy age means age with self-respect, 
age without fear. With age denied this 
boon there can be no self-respect even for 
youth, no escape from our own fear. 

We have let inflation halve the blessing 
of social security. Only one-third of our 
aged receive Government or private retire- 
ment funds. Still the aged increase. Still 
the problem presses, grows. Till the problem 
is solved, what a cynical pretense is our 
boasted prosperity. 





A New Executive Secrecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcOKD a very ex- 
cellent article by Clark R. Mollenhoff of 
the Washington bureau of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune and the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, entitled 
“A New Executive Secrecy.” This bring 
to our attention an article that is im- 
portant to all of us, and I recommend it 
for further study by my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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A NEw EXECUTIVE SECRECY—EISENHOWER LET- 
TER TO SECRETARY WILSON FORBIDDING JOHN 
G. ADAMS FROM TESTIFYING IN ARMY-Mc- 
CARTHY HEARINGS PROVIDES DANGEROUS 
PRECEDENTS—COULD SuHurT OFF CONGRESS 
AND PRESS FROM INFORMATION—MIGHT HIDE 
ScanpaLs EVEN PROM THE PRESIDENT HIM- 
SELP 

(By Clark R. Mollenhoff) 

Within the last 2 years a precedent has 
been established which I believe constitutes 
one of the greatest threats to freedom of 
the press in the United States in our time. 

I speak of the May 17, 1954, letter written 
by President Eisenhower to Defense Secre- 
tary Charles E. Wilson. It was written dur- 
ing the Army-McCarthy hearings to prevent 
Army Counsel John G. Adams from testify- 
ing as to conversations with Deputy Attorney 
General. William P. Rogers and Sherman 
Adams, assistant to the President. 

The letter was only a broad statement on 
the rights of the executive branch of the 
Government to keep certain things confi- 
dential and out of the scope of congressional 
inquiry. It was the broad statement on con- 
fidential records that made the precedent 
dangerous. The application of this letter 
by a number of agency heads clearly shows 
why the press should be concerned. 


BEHIND THE DIXON-YATES CONTRACT 


Budget Director Rowland Hughes refused 
to allow certain witnesses to be questioned 
and certain papers produced in connection 
with the handling of the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. Hughes declared that under the May 
17, 1954, letter it was his opinion that Con- 
gress was entitled to the decisions of the 
agency, but could not go behind those deci- 
sions since papers and conversations in- 
volved in formulating policy were confiden- 
tial. 

Normally, the ability of the press to pene- 
trate executive agencies is pretty much 
contingent on the power of congressional 
committees to penetrate those agencies. 

Fortunately most agency heads have too 
great an appreciation of their public re- 
sponsibility to use this precedent. However, 
enough have used it to make it completely 
clear how great is the potential danger. 

Dozens of times, witnesses before con- 
gressional committees have commented: 
“We consider that information to be con- 
fidential under the President’s May 17, 1954, 
letter to Defense Secretary Wilson.” 

Congress, newspaper reporters and the 
public they both serve should be able to go 
behind the decisions of Government agencies 
to find the specific actions and motives that 
went into these decisions. 

“THREAT TO THE PRESS” 

The precedent of the presidential letter 
is shifting the burden of proof on access to 
Government records. Under this precedent, 
the Government need not prove why infor- 
mation is confidential. You must prove why 
information is not confidential. 

This is not an effort to paint this Admin- 
istration as any worse than past admin- 
istrations. It is difficult to generalize about 
whether one administration had a better or 
worse information policy. My own experi- 
ence indicates that some agencies are better, 
and some are worse. 

The fact that you can get as much, or even 
more information from some Government 
agency today makes the precedent no less a 
threat to the press. As long as the prece- 
dent remains, the press can be closed out at 
any time on the whim of the agency head. 

The Dixon-Yates hearings provided exam- 
ple after example of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Securities Exchange Commission arbi- 
trarily declaring information beyond the 
bounds of congressional committees. 

Senator McCLELLAN’s special Senate in- 
vestigating subcommittee has run into the 
same roadblock. A similar experience has 
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been had by the House Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee investigating the Inte- 
rior Department’s power policy. 

These agencies did not plead that security 
of the Nation was involved. They did not 
plead that loyalty files, diplomatic papers or 
raw investigative files were involved. They 
arbitrarily drew the line beyond which it 
was contended Congress could not go. 


WHAT THE LETTER DID NOT SAY 


We should consistently take the position 
that Congress is entitled to the maximum 
information unless clear reasons are shown 
why public policy dictates that the infor- 
mation should not be available. 

I would not propose to allow Congress to 
interfere with the operation of the Govern- 
ment by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. However, when the executive 
agency has made its decisions, the Congress 
and the press should be entitled to know 
what factors went into those decisions. If 
we are ever barred from going behind deci- 
sions, the door is open for the fixers. 

The open-record policy can save executive 
agencies from betrayal from within. 

I was disturbed by the Eisenhower-Wilson 
letter, not because of any argument with 
what it said. My complaint was with the 
inference left by what that letter did not 
Bay. 

No specific reason was given for the re- 
fusal to let Mr. Adams testify. There was 
only the generalized reason that certain 
things in the executive department were 
confidential. It seemed to me that this 
would allow each agency head to decide 
what records or conversations could be hid- 
den from Congress as ‘‘confidential.”’ 


POSSIBLE COVERUP FOR SCANDALS 


It seemed that this was an extension of 
the confidential orbit to a degree that it 
would be possible to block nearly any con- 
gressional inquiry before it got started. 

If John G. Adams could refuse to testify 
as to his conversations, Cabinet members 
and others could seek the same refuge of 
confidential communication when _ they 
wanted to cover mistakes or even crimes. 
The Teapot Dome scandals of the Harding 
and the tax scandals of the Truman admin- 
istrations could have been buried under such 
a policy. 

I had assumed that the members of the 
press would react sharply to such a precedent. 
I was surprised to pick up well-known and 
respected newspapers and read editorials 
lauding the President’s letter for its doctrine 
of separation of powers. 

The press was helping to solidify a policy 
that could throttle the press if the Govern- 
ment ever fell into evil hands. 


Some “Impartial Reporting” Depends on 
What Political Party Is in Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Charleston Gazette, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., of January 21, 1956, entitled 
“Some ‘Impartial Reporting’ Depends on 
What Political Party Is in Power.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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Some “IPMARTIAL REPORTING” DEPENDS ON 
Wuat Po.iricat Party Is IN POWER 


Time magazine long has boasted of its 
objective, impartial reporting of significant 
happenings. 

To many, however, it is felt that the ob- 
jectiveness and impartiality to which Time 
so often refers depends in no small degree 
upon which candidate or which political 
party it currently is supporting. 

An indication of this editorializing in its 
news columns can be found simply by check- 
ing the treatment given certain issues and 
certain personalities over a period of years. 
Thus, it was on October 16, 1950 in discussing 
George E. Allen, a Government Official in the 
Truman administration, that Time said: 

“For 18 years, roly-poly George E. Allen 
bobbed around Washington like a pneumatic 
rubber hose.” 

Or going back further to August 12, 1946, 
the magazine commented: “George is all the 
more remarkable because, to the naked eye, 
he is a clown.” 

But in the December 14, 1954 edition a 
slight change is noted: “Last week * * * the 
President (Eisenhower) chatted quietly with 
* * * golfing companion George E. Allen, 
Washington lawyer and friend of Presidents.” 

One of Time’s more sparkling editorial 
crusades in its news columns over the years 
concerned the Fair Deal under the Demo- 
crats: 

“In this best of all Democratic worlds he 
(Truman) had something for everybody. 
For the businessman, he had his new pro- 
gram of Government insurance and other 
aids to small business. For the farmer and 
consumer, he had the Brannan plan. For 
everyone else, there was a whole grab-bag 
of social and economic promises.” 

Under President Eisenhower fair dealism 
is handled like this: “Through the depart- 
mentalized details of his (Eisenhower's) pro- 
posals runs a clear consistent thread, joining 
each fact and each measure with all the oth- 
ers. The thread is the general good. He has 
not thrown together a hodgepodge of group 
interests. Every proposal seems to be tested 
by the standard of the whole Nation’s in- 
terest.” 

Yet another controversial aspect of na- 
tional importance is the income tax due every 
spring. Under Truman the income tax to 
the average American, a fellow whom Time is 
able to describe with amazing knowledge and 
to whom it constantly alludes, comes out so: 

“This week once again, the American tax- 
payer * * * was working over his income- 
tax return. He did not do the job happily 
* * * The blow, in full and crushing meas- 
ure, now lands each March 15 on the chin of 
a fellow named Jchn Q.” 

Three years later under Eisenhower, the 
same person goes about the task in this man- 
ner: “* * * 60 million Americans have by 
this week signed their 1954 income-tax 
forms. * * * They did this, wonderful to 
tell, without riots or protest. * * * It has 
become more and more unfashionable to 
criticize the income-tax level.” 

The economic health of the Nation has re- 
ceived startlingly different interpretations 
in the magazine’s efforts to be impartial and 
objective. The April 2, 1951 (Democrats in 
power) Time said: “Never in United States 
history had the cost of living been so high. 
Between January 15 and February 15 the con- 
sumer’s price index jumped 1.3 percent to 
183.8.” 

On July 4, 1955 (Republicans in control 
and the consumer price index at 192.3) Time 
commented: “After a considerable shift in 
domestic economic policy, the United States 
is more prosperous than ever before.” 

From these examples it would appear that 
Time’s marshaling of facts into objective, 
impartial reports is a matter, as its title, sug- 
gests, of time. 


January 9 
Gabriel G. Kajeckas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIvgg 
Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recogp I 
wish to include herein a 5-minute speech 
delivered by Gabriel G. Kajeckas, g 16- 
year-old honor student of Gonzaga High 
School in Washington, D. C., in the 
school elimination in which he took top 
honors in the I Speak for Democracy 
contest, sponsored by the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, ‘the Na. 
tional Association of Radio and Teleyj. 
sion Broadcasters, and the Radio-Elec. 
tronics-Television Manufacturers Asso. 
ciation. 


In the District of Columbia elimination 
this young student was again successful 
in representing Gonzaga High School, 
entitling him to compete in the national 
contest. 


As a result of the contest he was se. 
lected as one of the 12 semifinalists of 
winners from 47 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii. The top 4 win- 
ners have not been selected as yet, but 
announcement is due momentarily. He 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Ka- 
jeckas. His father is counselor for the 
Free Lithuanian Legation. Gabriel was 
born in Koenigsberg, Germany, and 
came to this country as an infant with 
his parents. He attended Sacred Heart 
School before entering Gonzaga. He 
hopes to attend Holy Cross College in 
Worcester, Mass., this fall. 

THE ETERNAL ENGRAVING 


(By Gabriel G. Kajeckas, age 16, Gonzaga 
High School, Washington, D. C.) 


“Democracy cannot be defined.” How 
many times have we heard this statement, 
and how many times have we agreed? Yet, 
we find that such is not the case; for democ- 
racy can be defined—here in my hand I 
hold its definition. It is small and insig- 
nificant, and yet it represents America, it 
symbolizes our way of life, it speaks for 
democracy. 

What is it, you ask, that can be held in 
my hand, and yet represent the unlimited- 
ness of America? The answer is simple, but 
so often overlooked. The answer is a mere 
coin—a penny. 

But how can a penny define democracy? 
How can something we take so much for 
granted—how can it speak for democracy? 
Because engraved on this little copper coin 
is the definition of democracy. Look at lt, 
and you will understand. 

On it, the first thing we see is the strong, 
determined profile of a great man—the man 
who made all men in this country free and 
equal, and without whom we would never 
have been one and indivisible—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Then we see the word “liberty” engraved 
on the metallic surface—liberty, that gives 
my father the right to operate a restaurant 
if he so chooses—that gives your brother 
the right to be a printer—that gives each and 
every one of us the right to worship as we 
please, vote as we choose, and live as we 
wish. Indeed, this is more than just the 
word “liberty” engraved on a small coin— 
this is a way of life for the American people. 
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xt, we turn our gaze to the words “E 


ei Unum”—an ancient phrase, brought 
puife in our lives, meaning “one from 


many’—existing as @ country of diverse 
interests, and yet a country of one in unity. 
ar now can & country be unified in 
= is a fruit stand next to a jew- 
yhich there : : 
ery store, where 160 million people of dif- 
erent nationalities, races, and creeds are in- 
ermingled—where 9 million of these people 
can exist in a concrete maze of tall buildings 

ond winding streets—where a general and a 
wail-splitter can become President—where a 
routh can address an adult audience with his 
own thoughts and can be heard with atten- 
tin? This is a gigantic dream come true, 
a living miracle. And this, my friends, is 
the miracle of America. And the reason for 
this miracle—why we are the United States— 
is also stamped on this small copper penny. 
the reason for this miracle is God. There- 
fore, “In God We Trust’’—and it is in this 
trust that we are one, that we are free, that 
we have life, that we have the miracle that 
js America. These are the ideas generated 
byasmall coin—a coin that we pass through 
ourhands daily. These are the ideas that add 
up to our definition of democracy; our 
democracy of freedom, equality, unity, and 
trust in God. 

Democracy, my friends, is an old idea. But 
having been betrayed by so many ancient 
jands, it was brought to a new land—a land 
of red men and virgin forests, a land of 
peaceful rivers and fruitful plains inhabited 
only by the buffalo. And in this land, 
through the tearful sufferings of Valley Forge 
and the sweat and blood of Bunker Hill, 
this spirit was fanned into a roaring fire of 
freedom which became—our democracy. 

This spirit that has made our country the 
greatest Nation on earth is as old as the hu- 
man race. But the forces of hate, lust, and 
greed are also as Old as the human race, and 
fom time immemorial have opposed all 
honor, justice, and law in the world. 

And so, my friends, these representations 
of justice, honor, and law on this little coin 
are not enough to preserve our way of life. 
We, as the inheritors of this coin and its de- 
fined freedom—we must take these words 
from the coin and inscribe them on our 
hearts, and in our spirit—and then, through 
the common usage of a small coin, realizing 
its value as representative of our way of 
life—we can continue this flaming spirit 
of democracy. 

And then, this little coin alone won’t speak 
for democracy—then, we will speak for de- 
mocracy, and if we speak for democracy, then 
the eternal engraving of the American people 
will read: 


“There will always be a democracy— 
And there will always be an America.” 





Flood Control Protection for Worcester, 
Mass. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this time the 
statement I presented last Thursday to 
the Public Works Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee at 
their hearing on the supplemental 
@ppropriations bill. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
Mittee, I am very grateful for the oppor- 
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tunity to appear even briefly before you 
today. 

Mindful of your tremendous committee 
scheduie and burdens, together with your 
personal Office duties, I have no intention 
of entering upon any long, extended discus- 
sion or recitation of figures on general flood 
control projects with which we are all con- 
cerned. I realize full well that statistical 
facts and figures are available to you from 
our efficient Corps of Army Engineers. Also, 
my most able and distinguished friend and 
colleague, from my neighboring district, 
Representative PHILBIN, is here to speak on 
behalf of the Massachusetts State Flood Con- 
trol Committee, and no one can explain our 
overall flood control problems better than he. 

I would, therefore, like to confine my re- 
marks at the moment to the particular proj- 
ect, commonly described as the Worcester 
Diversionary Tunnel, so vitally necessary to 
the life, safety, and property protection of 
the citizens of my native city and for which, 
as you all know, there has been included a 
sum of $60,000 in this bill to enable the 
Army engineers to complete a resurvey of 
the area and planning involved. 

Very briefly, the project, in essence, pro- 
vides for an intake structure for flood water 
to enter and then a tunnel and channel, 
with a total length of slightly less than 3 
miles. Its purpose will be to conduct part 
of the flood water flow that normally passes 
through the city of Worcester directly into 
the Blackstone River lying south of Wor- 
cester. As I have said, the specific techni- 
cal facts and figures are before you in the 
reports. 

Now, while it is true that Federal partici- 

pation in this project was authorized in 
1944, it is not so true to have the impression 
casually conveyed and casually accepted that 
our city refused or turned the Federal au- 
thorization down. No official city action of 
that nature was ever taken. It is more com- 
pletely the truth to realize that the inten- 
tion of the city was to hold the project in 
abeyance because of the imminence and im- 
pact of staggering war costs. Also, no one 
then, including the Army engineers or our 
best weather experts, could foresee that by 
1955 our fair city and area would be adjudged 
by our professional weather people to stand 
in the “path of hurricanes.” It is indeed idle 
to currently speculate on what could have 
been past done, and it would be a punish- 
ment beyond the fault, if any there was, to 
reproach a people for the order in which they 
listed local problems for solution, when the 
threat of repetitive natural disasters could 
not be then scientifically known or sus- 
pected. Those of you who come from areas 
that have been unfortunately visited by these 
floods and other natural disasters are, I am 
sure, well aware of the practicalities of hu- 
man nature which often impractically delay 
decisions, and in the light of the terrible 
tragedies and damage that descended upon 
us through our floods of August 1955, and 
the widespread destruction and ruin simi- 
larly wrought upon so many other sections 
of the country in most recent months and 
years, will, I am confident, be sympathetic 
toward any community in the Nation seeking 
to sensibly protect themselves from any ad- 
ditional sudden catastrophe from the chang- 
ing weather, winds, and patterns. 

The city of Worcester governing body has 
already taken the official action required for 
municipal participation in cooperation with 
the Federal Government. The State legis- 
lature is at this moment attempting to ex- 
pedite the enactment of the necessary legis- 
lative approval of which you must be assured. 
No one knows better than we do that the 
legislative machinery sometimes may grind 
with exceeding slowness and irritation. I 
am informed that the particular measure in- 
cludes all of the projects proposed for the 
State of Massachusetts and some in coopera- 
tion with neighboring States and its compre- 
hensiveness further enables us to under- 
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stand a reasonably lengthy consideration of 
an inevitably cumbersome measure. How- 
ever, I am also informed that the Governor 
himself and the leaders of the legislative 
branches are doing all in their power to 
speed the action and if absolutely neces- 
sary; to formulate and approve a special 
bill for our particular Worcester project. 
May I, therefore, pray your patience on this 
score, with the assurance that the require- 
ments of the law and this committee will be 
met at the earliest possible moment. 

The essentiality of this project to the con- 
tinuing welfare of Worcester is undoubted 
by anyone. Prayerfully remembering the 
personal sorrow and human tragedy which 
cannot be materially valued, it has been re- 
liably but conservatively estimated that the 
presence of this tunnel during our most 
recent flood disaster would have prevented 
approximately $15 million of the property 
damage that was done. The Army Corps of 
Engineers has repeatedly and authoritatively 
stated that the tunnel is a vitally needed pro- 
tection and it will do the job within reason. 
They have also testified that the project is 
well justified economically, inasmuch as the 
benefits that will derive are far greater than 
the cost and that the ratio of annual benefit 
to annual cost is exceedingly good. The 
President has included and requested the 
funds for this flood control work, and in 
order to initiate the resurvey that must be 
accomplished before actual construction is 
started, which is planned for 1957, there re- 
mains only the approval of this committee; 
without your approval, the whole project 
could encounter tragic disruption. 

I most sincerely urge that you give this 
item, the only one in our area for which 
funds are here aHotted, your very sympa- 
thetic consideration, and if your precedents 
and policies demand, you will approve it with 
the proviso that the resurvey not begin until 
the assurances required are of record, and 
they will, I pledge, be presented for your offi- 
cial technical record within the very reason- 
able future. 

May I thank you, Mr. Chairman and com- 
mittee members, for your courtesy and at- 
tention. 





Airliner Bars Deplored in Editorials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Boston, Mass., December 14, 1955, 
by Godfrey Sperling, Jr., a staff corre- 
spondent. I have introduced in the 
House H. R. 7922, which would prohibit 
the serving of alcoholic beverages to 
passengers on aircraft in flight. 

AIRLINER BARS DEPLORED IN EDITORIALS 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

CH1caco.—Some measure of the success be- 
ing registered in the campaign against the 
serving of liquor on airlines is now avail- 
able in the editorial columns of the press. 

Newspapers from coast to coast each day 
are adding new voices to the protest against 


airborne bars. 

Says the Philadelphia Inquirer: “It would 
be better if the American air carriers would 
recognize that this is not a situation call- 
ing for half measures. They are certainly 
aware of the legislation pending in Congress 
* * * banning all serving of liquor on com- 
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mercial flights. That seems to be the sensi- 
ble answer to the problem.” 

The Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser makes 
it plain that it feels the problem is no little 
one. “We can easily see why stewards and 
stewardesses are upset,” it states. “But, in- 
stead of enacting rules applying only to 
upper air, why not simply equip passenger 
planes with parachutes marked ‘For Bounc- 
ing Use Only?’” 

“When a passenger gets a snoot full and 
makes a nuisance of himself, buckle on a 
bounce chute and give him the air.” 

The Post-Tribune in Gary, Ind., sees no 
problem in banning liquor on planes—even 
from the viewpoint of airline executives. 
“The ban would add at least somewhat to 
the air safety factor,” the paper asserts, 
“and it’s worthwhile for that reason. We 
doubt any great uproar from the public if 
liquor is outlawed on the planes, or any 
loss of business for the airlines. There are 
more substantial reasons for flying than 
the opportunity to patronize an aerial bar.” 

From the South, the Robesonia of Lum- 
berton, N. C., offers a suggestion for the 
liquor industry: “It looks as though the 
liquor industry would do itself a favor by 
stepping into the situation with a demand 
for drying up the airlines. 

“For every now and then an airliner 
crashes and kills everybody aboard, without 
any apparent reason for the mishap. When- 
ever it is known that liquor is served on such 
a plane, there is a tendency to wonder if this 
may have had something to do with the 
accident.” 

And some advice for the drinkers, them- 
selves, from the Bridgeton, (N. J.) News: 
“Plain commonsense would dictate the en- 
actment of such a law. Even drinkers them- 
selves should favor such a law as a safety 
move to preserve their own lives.” 

On the subject of liquor regulation versus 
prohibition, aloft, the Spokane (Wash.) 
Chronicle is most eloquent: “it is strange 
to what lengths some officials would go to 
regulate liquor traffic aloft when the prob- 
lem could be solved by a single expedient— 
banning it altogether. 

“If the men and women who operate air- 
planes and care for the passengers’ well- 
being think that liquor has no place on 
planes, that itself should be enough to settle 
at.” 

The Herald-Review, Grand Rapids, Minn., 
focuses its attention on the behavior of the 
airlines executives: “This is not a necessary 
service. It adds nothing to the pleasure of 
plane travel to the great part of the people 
who do not wish to drink in the air. Its 
introduction has been a sad commentary 
upon the leadership of the airlines and indi- 
cates a lack of sense and character both so 
essential to safety in the sky.” 

The problem of the one who indulges is 
given some attention in the comments of 
the Jackson (Miss.) News: “Refraining from 
a martini during the relatively short time 
they travel by air should be no ordeal for 
the average man. He can take a drink at 
his destination if he feels he must have 
one.” 

In somewhat the same vein, the Sioux 
City, Iowa, Journal-Tribune notes: “Giving 
the service every benefit of every doubt, it 
still seems rather unnecessary. If a man is 
too parched to go along a few hours without 
a drink, he is in need of a good deal more 
than an airplane flight.” 

The Republican-Press, Salamanca, N. Y., 
is primarily interested in the safety factor 
involved: “The public on whose patronage 
the airlines depend has a right—and duty— 
to insist that all reasonable safety measures 
be taken for the protection of passengers on 
commercial planes. 


“Allegations by the stewards and stew- 
ardesses on these planes that drunkenness 
on planes is a menace cannot be dismissed 
lightly. More than consideration is needed; 
there should be action.” 
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From the Salem, Ohio, News: “The pas- 
sengers and crew members on a commercial 
flight share the hazard wth confidence be- 
cause they have faith in discipline—the 
discipline of pilots, crews, weather observers, 
and their fellow passengers. Confidence 
vanishes when discipline is broken. It is 
hard to think of a quicker way to undermine 
discipline among fellow passengers than to 
expose them to the behaviorisms of intoxi- 
cated persons in airplanes.” 

The Rockford, Ill., Star: “The serving of 
liquor on airlines is hazardous as well as an 
affront to a great many passengers. Airline 
service does not call for barroom operations. 
They should be stopped.” 

And from the Columbia, S. C., State: “We 
can see no reason to turn a plane into a bar 
or a cocktail lounge. At best the quarters 
are limited, and the possibility of an unruly 
passenger is always present if liquor is 
served. * * * There are enough potential 
dangers in flying without adding the pos- 
sibility of the complications of the obnox- 
ious drunk.” 


Loss of High Dam at Hells Canyon Will 
Weaken Flood-Control Program in Pa- 
cific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the need for increased flood-control ac- 
tivity in the Columbia River Basin has 
been tragically illustrated in Oregon by 
events of recent weeks. Storm condi- 
tions, coupled with a decline in the 
moisture-retaining capacity of major 
watersheds, has again focused attention 
on problems of sound natural resource 
development. 

It is ironic that, as floodwaters recede 
in many parts of Oregon, work proceeds 
on an Idaho Power Co. project in Hells 
Canyon which will slash nearly 3 million 
acre-feet of storage capacity from the 
Corps of Army Engineers main control 
plan for Columbia River watershed 
floods. There are ominous indications 
that the frequency and extent of flood 
damage is on the increase in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Yet, in the face of 
this danger, the administration yields to 
private interests the benefits of such 
great sites as Hells Canyon, and the 
plans for obtaining needed flood-control 
storage in Canada remain snarled in in- 
ternational negotiations. What is the 
hope for obtaining the flood prevention 
needed in the Columbia Basin, if such 
policies continue to prevail? 

Mr. President, an analysis of the ad- 
vantages gained from Federal construc- 
tion of a high dam at Hells Canyon was 
recently prepared by Mr. Ron Ross, man- 
aging editor of the magazine, Public 
Power. The facts contained therein, 
especially in the accompanying table, 
illustrate the contrasting multiple-pur- 
pose results of Federal and private plans 
for Hells Canyon development. I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, the article by 
Mr. Ross which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 1956 issue of Public Power. 


January 91 


There being no objection, the artic, 
was ordered to be printed in the Rap . 
as follows: 7 


HELLS CANYON DECISION Faces 
FPC Has APPROVED Low Dams, orc 
OR CouRTS COULD SAvE Provecr = 
(By Ron Ross) 

Although overshadowed in advan 
lation, legislation on Hells Canyon coy 
be one of the most significant actions in ao 
2d session of the 84th Congress which oon, 
vened this month. i 

Bills to authorize a high Federa] 
Hells Canyon were approved by subec 
tees in both the Senate and House last year 
Meanwhile, the Federal Power Commissio, 
has issued a license to the Idaho Power Co. 
for a series of three smaller dams in th, 
Hells Canyon reach of the Snake River he, 
tween Oregon and Idaho. This decision hag 
been appealed to the courts. 

Stakes in the battle to control the raging 
waters of the Snake River as they race 
through the deepest gorge on the continent 
are high. Unless the courts reverse Fpc’s 
decision or Congress authorizes Hells Canyon 
Dam: 

A block of power equivalent to the prime 
power output of Bonneville Dam will he lost 
to the power-short Pacific Northwest. 

The comprehensive plan for development 
of the water resources of the Columbia Basin 
will be seriously and perhaps irreparably 
breached. 

A pattern will be set for piecemeal private 
exploitation of the Nation’s untapped hydro. 
electric resources, a block of power greater 
than the country’s entire installed capacity 
as recently as 1951. 

The issue at Hells Canyon has been trag. 
ically—albeit at times intentionally—mis. 
stated. Hells Canyon is not basically a 
private versus public or Federal versus pri- 
vate power problem. The fundamental ques- 
tion at Hells Canyon is not who? but what? 

High Hells Canyon Dam was planned as 
an important element of the comprehen- 
sive development of the vast water resources 
of the Columbia Basin. As the largest proj- 
ect on the largest tributary of the Columbia, 
Hells Canyon Dam would make a major con- 
tribution to the region’s power, flood con- 
trol, and navigation program, providing not 
only a large block of power at the dam site 
but adding power and other benefits down- 
stream. 

As a poor substitute for the high dam, 
Idaho Power Co. has proposed building three 
smaller dams in the same stretch of the 
Snake. These dams would provide less total 
power in the aggregate than the high dam 
at the site and provide only minimal bene- 
fits downstream. 


HISTORIC POLICY HIT 


Idaho Power’s plan for staking out 4 
section of a great river basin for its own 
private exploitation would reverse & trend 
begun nearly half a century ago when Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and his chief for- 
ester, Gifford Pinchot, expounded the policy 
of comprehensive development of our water 
resources. 

In his first message to Congress, Theodore 
Roosevelt declared, “Great storage works are 
necessary to equalize the fiow of streams and 
to save the floodwaters. Their construction 
has been conclusively shown to be an under- 
taking too vast for private effort.” The 
validity of this conclusion has been reaf- 
firmed. One of the best known private util- 
ity engineers testified at the Federal Power 
Commission hearings, “No investor-financed 
company would undertake Hells Canyon. 

The case for comprehensive basinwide de- 
velopment of the Nation’s rivers was stated 
in the President’s Water Resources Polly 
Commission report of 1950 which concluded, 
“This Commission is convinced that the 
next step forward must be the application 
of unified responsibility to the planning of 
multiple-purpose basinwide developments. 
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The Commission's first recommendation on 
pyaroelectric power was, “Full development 
of the Nation’s undeveloped water power re- 

es, as all integral part of comprehen- 
ee eee programs, should be considered 
sw qjor Federal responsibility, to be exer- 
aaa jn such a way as to assure ample sup- 
cae of hydroelectric energy well in advance 
y expanding regional and national needs.” 
‘oo points up the gravest peril of the 
jece-meal, partial plan Idaho Power is pro- 
ae for the Hells Canyon reach of the 
ake. The Federal Power Commission’s es- 
timates indicate that the United States has 
ypwards of 80 million kilowatts of undevel- 
oped hydroelectric capacity. While it is con- 
ceded that some of this total may never be 
realized, it is no less true that great blocks 
of hydro in every region of the country could 
pe expected from comprehensive basin-wide 
water resource programs. 

Much of this capacity will never come on 
the line if the pattern of Idaho Power's Hells 
canyon plan is followed. 

Uncoordinated, partial projects such as 
Idaho Power offers at Hells Canyon will frag- 
mentize comprehensive plans and effectively 
block the large-scale development of our 
rivers’ hydro potential. Private power com- 
panies will be able to frustrate any major 
Federal hydro program with lesser single- 
purpose projects. 

Nor is this reversal of 50 years’ policy and 
experience an idle threat. Private power 
companies already are lined up at the FPC. 
Acombine of four private power companies 
in the Northwest—-Pacific Northwest Power 
Co—has applied for licenses for projects at 
the Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Valley 
sites downstream from Hells Canyon. These 
projects would block construction of the 
proposed Federal high Nez Perce Dam just 
as effectively as Idaho Power would preclude 
high Hells Canyon, and the results in terms 
of power production and other benefits would 
be similar. 

If the FPC's Hells Canyon decision is up- 
held, it is difficult to see how these other ap- 
plications will be rejected. What is not diffi- 
cult to see is an emerging pattern by which 
private power companies in all parts of the 
country will be able to block virtually all 
future Federal multiple-purpose projects 
providing hydroelectric power by substitut- 
ing smaller single-purpose power plants. 

HIGH VERSUS LOW BENEFITS 


Rising 722 feet from the floor of the deepest 
gorge on the continent, high Hells Canyon 
Dam would be the second highest dam in the 
world, a bare 4 feet under Hoover Dam. The 
reservoir, stretching 93 miles upstream past 
the sites of two of Idaho Power’s proposed 
low dams, would store 4,400,000 acre-feet of 
water, of which 3,880,000 acre-feet is listed as 
usable storage. 


In sharp contrast, Idaho Power proposes | 


a lower, run-of-the-river dam at the Hells 
Canyon site and two other low dams. Ox- 
bow and Brownlee, upstream at sites which 
would be flooded in the reservoir of the pro- 
posed high dam. Brownlee would have a 
useful storage of approximately 1 million 
acre-feet. 

There is a striking parallel between these 
Proposals and the situation 30 years ago 
when Washington Water Power Co. proposed 
to construct a dam at the Kettle Falls site 
on the Columbia. The company applied for 
an FPC license for Kettle Falls in 1925, and 
the application was finally rejected by the 
Commission in 1933. Today the Kettle Falls 
site happily lies submerged beneath the res- 
ervoir created by Grand Coulee Dam, despite 
the claims of power company spokesmen that 
Jackrabbits would provide the only market 
for Grand Coulee’s power output. 

The installed capacity of the 3 lower dams 
Would total 783,400 kilowatts, only 16,600 
kilowatts less than the initial installed ca- 
pacity of 800,000 kilowatts for high Hells 
Canyon. But these figures are misleading 
in comparing the power benefits. The test 
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of their power production is in prime power, 
the firm power capacity available at all times 
including the lowest water levels of record. 
The nigh dam would provide 688,000 kilo- 
watts of prime power at the site, plus add- 
ing 436,000 kilowatts of prime power at 
downstream Federal dams existing or author- 
ized. Against this total prime power capac- 
ity of 1,124,000 kilowatts which would be 
added to the Columbia hydroelectric system, 
the private dams would provide 577,000 kilo- 
watts at site and 103,000 kilowatts to dams 
downstream, a total of only 680,000 kilowatts 
of prime power. 

The high dam would add 444,000 kilowatts 
more of prime power than the company 
projects, a block of power roughly equivalent 
to the prime power capacity of Bonneville 
Dam. 

More shocking than the loss of the equiva- 
lent of Bonneville Dam’s prime power output 
would be the price of power from the com- 
pany’s plan. 

Power could be produced at high Hells 
Canyon for about 2.7 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
The staff of the Federal Power Commission 
has estimated that the cost of power from 
Idaho Power's three dams will be 6.69 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, more than double the cost 
of energy from the high dam. Power from 
Brownlee, largest of the three dams would 
cost 7.6 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

ATOMIC POWER COMPETITION? 


Speaking in Washington May 24, 1954, 
Francis K. McCune, a vice president of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., said that a 300,000-kilowatt 
atomic steam reactor similar to one General 
Electric was then developing, could produce 
energy at a cost of 6.7 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. This 19-month-old estimate for 
atomic power was only one one-hundredth of 
a@ mill per kilowatt-hour less than the FPC 
staff figure for Idaho Power's three small 
dams and nine-tenths of a mill per kilowatt- 
hour under the cost of power from Brownlee. 

Thus, it would appear that Idaho Power 
could save well over $1 million per year by 
constructing an atomic powerplant instead 
of Brownlee Dam. 

The tragedy of the high power costs of 
the low dams will be felt most directly by 
Idaho Power consumers. Large blocks of 
power from high Hells Canyon Dam could be 
sold to Idaho Power for Bonneville Power 
Administration’s wholesale rate of 2.34 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, only a little more than a 
third the cost of power from the company’s 
own proposed dams. 

Although it now foresees a power pinch in 
the next few years if it does not add new 
capacity, Idaho Power in the past has boasted 
that no power shortage has existed in its 
area, while shortages have plagued nearby 
Washington and Oregon which depend on 
the great Federal dams on the Columbia for 
large blocks of their electric energy. Cost of 
power, of course, is one reason why Idaho 
Power has had no shortages—and is un- 
likely to, if it is permitted to construct its 
high-power-cost dams. 

A residential consumer in Boise, the largest 
city served by Idaho Power, pays a monthly 
bill of $6.95 for only 250 kilowatt-hours. In 
Spokane, Wash., also served by a private 
power company but located in the area 
where low-cost Federal hydro has been avail- 
able, the same residential user would pay 
$6.36, 59 cents less, for 500 kilowatt-hours, 
twice as much power. And residential con- 
sumers served by the municipal systems on 
Puget Sound pay even less—$5.14 for 500 
kilowatt-hours in Seattle and $5.42 in 
Tacoma, 

Low-cost power means far more to an area 
than smaller light bills, as the development 
of the aluminum industry in Washington 
has demonstrated. Abundant, low-cost 
power means jobs and wealth. In Idaho, the 
failure to develop potential low-cost power 

sources would not only retard local develop- 
ment but would forestall the production of 
urgently needed, low-cost fertilizer. This is 
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because approximately 60 percent of the Na- 
tion’s reserves of phosphate rock lie in and 
around southeastern Idaho. These deposits 
are largely undeveloped while alarm is grow- 
ing at the problem of supplying farmers with 
their mounting needs for phosphate ferti- 
lizer. 

Most of these deposts cannot be economi- 
cally developed without low-cost electric 
energy. Farmers in the Midwest as well as 
in the Mountain States and the Far West 
could enjoy lower costs for fertilizer if low- 
cost electric energy were available from high 
Hells Canyon for phosphate production. 
With the lower dams, power costs will con- 
tinue to be prohibitive. 

Aithough power from the three lower dams 
would cost more than twice as much to pro- 
duce as from the high dam, the estimates of 
costs for the company projects are based on 
a ‘surprisingly low construction bid. An offi- 
cial of Morrison-Knudsen Construction Co. 
testified at the FPC hearings that his firm 
would construct the company’s 3 dams 
for $132,643,553. Bureau of Reclamation 
engineers estimated that the three dams 
would cost more than twice as much, 

COST DISPUTE CONTINUES 


Last month the cost argument was re- 
newed when Representative A. L. MILLER 
(Republican, Nebraska), released comments 
he had received from Reclamation engineers 
to questions he had raised after the FPC de- 
cision waS announced in August. L. G. 
Puls, C. I. Hoisington and J. C. Riter said 
they believe that the Morrison-Knudsen bid 
may be comparable to the successful bid 
submitted by the firm in conjunction with 
other contractors for construction of the 
Bureau’s Hungry Horse Dam. That bid was 
for $43,413,000, but the final cost estimate 
for the project, now virtually completed, is 
$101,660,000. 

On this basis, the Bureau engineers sug- 
gested that the $132,643,553 bid on the 3 
Idaho Power dams would indicate a total 
cost to the company of $311,220,000. This 
suggestion was protested by counsel for 
Idaho Power, who described the contractor’s 
bid as a “turnkey” contract for ‘complete 
and going plants.” 

At the same time, the Reclamation engi- 
neers said that on the basis of experience at 
Hungry Horse, they would reduce their cost 
estimate for high Hells Canyon from $383,- 
600,000 to $331,607,000. 

These latest estimates would widen the al- 
ready broad gap in power costs between the 
company project and the Federal dam, in- 
creasing the power cost of the company 
dams and lowering the power cost for the 
high dam. 

The company plan would not only produce 
far less power at far higher cost, but also 
would provide a minimum of other benefits— 
notably water storage to control floods. 

Hells Canyon is an ideal flood-control site. 
Unlike most major flood control projects, the 
high dam’s large reservoir would flood little 
if any useful land in a gorge 2,000 feet deeper 
than the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
High Hells Canyon’s 3,880,000 acre-feet of 
uSeful storage represents about one-seventh 
of the water storage planned for the C-2 
(1960-70) phase of the master contro] plan 
for the Columbia Basin. 

Since Idaho Power’s Brownlee project 
would store only 1 million acre-feet, the 
company and advocates of its plan have ar- 
gued that the difference of 2,880,000 acre- 
feet of storage could be supplied at some 
other site. One scheme for making up this 
storage deficiency resulting from the Idaho 
power plan already has collapsed. Late in 
1953, investigations were begun to determine 
if a major storage project could be con- 
structed at the Mountain Sheep site down- 
stream from Hells Canyon. High Mountain 
Sheep fell under the blows of a geologist’s 
hammer. (“Even the apparently sound 
blocks are so weakened * * * that they 
break apart under light hammer blows,” 
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it was reported.) The report concluded that 
the cliffs would not support a high dam at 
the Mountain Sheep site and proposed a 
low dam, for which a permit now is being 
requested by a group of private power com- 
panies. 

A more drastic alternative to flood control 
at high Hells Canyon was proposed at the 
FPC hearings by E. Robert de Luccia, vice 
president of Pacific Power & Light Co. Mr. 
de Luccia suggested that payments to vic- 
tims of floods would be cheaper than build- 
ing high dams. When asked about paying 
for the fatalities in the 1948 floods on the 
Columbia, he denied any lives had been lost. 
Mr. de Luccia’s failure to remember the 
deaths of 36 persons in the 1948 floods may 
have been due to the fact that he was not 
located in the region at the time, as he was 
then the chief of the FPC’s Bureau of Power. 

Navigation on the lower reaches of the Co- 
lumbia and Snake Rivers also will depend 
on the controlled storage of water upstream 
at sites such as Hells Canyon. Loss of 2,880,- 
000 acre-feet of storage at Hells Canyon 
jeopardizes the development of the 500-mile 
inland navigation system contemplated in 
the comprehensive plan for the Columbia 
Basin. 

Although Hells Canyon would not provide 
water for irrigation, power revenues from the 
high dam could finance the opening of im- 
portant new areas for irrigation. “The irri- 
gation aspect alone of the Hells Canyon pro- 
posal would justify a Commission recom- 
mendation for Federal development,” de- 
clared the intervener’s brief filed with FPC 
by advocates of the high dam. 

As the second highest dam in the world, 
high Hells Canyon would attract some 650,000 
visitors a year, according to estimates of the 
Park Service. These visitors—far more each 
year than the population of the entire State 
of Idaho—would spend large sums in the 
area for food, shelter, gasoline, etc. 

A measure of the relative recreational ben- 
efits from the rival plans is provided by the 
fact that the Federal project includes $1 
million for initial recreational facilities, 
while the company proposes only $95,000 for 
its entire recreational development. 

Idaho Power's “little plan for a big river” 
would produce less power, flood control, navi- 
gation, irrigation, and recreational benefits 
than the proposed Federal project, but the 
supreme irony is the likelihood that the 
Federal Government might help finance the 
company’s low dams. Idaho Power has ap- 
plied for certificates of necessity for rapid 
amortization for tax purposes on Brownlee 
and Oxbow. If these certificates are granted, 
as seems probable under present policies, the 
company may be expected to make an ap- 
plication for its low Helis Canyon Dam as 
well. 

These certificates would permit the com- 
pany to write off, for tax purposes, large por- 
tions of the costs of the dams within 5 years. 
The effect has been described by FPC as that 
of interest-free loans by the Government. 
It makes available sums to the company over 
the life of the project, and the benefits may 
exceed the total cost of the project. 

Thus, while the American people are de- 
prived of the benefits of full development of 
a great natural resource, they may also be 
placed in a position of subsidizing exploita- 
tion by a private power company. 


Hells Canyon boxscore 


Federal 
Hells Power 
Canyon } Co., 3 
highdam| dams 


Idaho 


783, 400 
577, 000 
103, 000 
680, 000 


6. 69 


Initial installed capacity, kilowatts_- 

Prime power at site, kilowatts 

Prime power at other sites, kilowatts. 

Total prime power, kilowatts 

os power per kilowatt-hour, 
mills__- 


800, 000) 
688, 000 
436, 000 


2.71 
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George M. Humphrey, the Star of Ike’s 
Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
which appeared in a recent issue of Look 
magazine, entitled “George M. Hum- 
phrey, the Star of Ike’s Team.” 

While I have differed with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in some matters of 
policy, I regard him as one of the ablest 
men in prominent Government position 
during my service in the Senate, and a 
man of high patriotic purpose. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, THE STAR OF IKE’s TEAM 
(By Fletcher Knebel) 


At one of President Eisenhower’s White 
House stag dinners, the businessmen guests 
were discussing a recent presidential nomi- 
nation. 

“That’s your best appointment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, except one,” volunteered one of the 
guests. 

“Who's the exception?” asked Ike. 

“George Humphrey,” was the reply. 

“I agree,” said Ike. He grinned, “Hum- 
phrey was my best.” 

Many Republicans take a similar view of 
George Magoffin Humphrey, the rugged Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who manages to look 
a@ decade younger than his 65 years. Sena- 
tor Prescott BusH (Republican, of Connec- 
ticut), has voiced the widespread GOP feel- 
ing: “If we had our choice of any man in 
the United States for Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, we could not improve on George Hum- 
phrey.” 

Democrats are inclined to agree on the 
magnitude of Humphrey’s star, even though 
they see it from a radically different angle. 
One day, in Senate debate, Senator Pau. H. 
Dovucias (Democrat, of Illinois), posed this 
question: 

“Is it not true that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with his real abilities, and they 
are real, tends to have a restricted view of the 
welfare of the people of the Nation? He 
looks at the wealthy and judges the pros- 
perity of the Nation by the condition of the 
wealthy.” 

Another Democratic Senator, HuBEert H. 
HuMPHREY, Of Minnesota, says that George 
Humphrey is the administration’s chief ad- 
vocate of the “trickle-down” economic 
theory, where benefits reaped by the rich 
trickle down to the less affluent. “He's 
Trickle-Down George,” says Senator HUMPH- 
REY. “I’m Percolate-Up HUBERT.” 

Each of these estimates of George 
Humphrey underlines the growing Washing- 
ton belief that the man who guards your 
dollar has become the most powerful man 
in the capital, the strong man of the Cabi- 
net. His influence has been felt in realms 
far removed from the traditional debt-and- 
deficit bailiwick of the Treasury. His voice 
is potent in decisions of defense, foreign 
policy, economics and politics. 

“One of Humphrey’s conditions when he 
accepted the job from President Eisen- 
hower,” said a close friend, “was that he 
be consulted on decisions where a price tag 
is involved. And what activity of govern- 
ment does not involve a price tag?” 
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The reasons for Humphrey’s j 
are not hard to find. He eines ‘ae 
warmest and most expansive Personality , 
in Washington. His brain is as Cold ag o 
steel produced by the M. A. Hanna Co 
titan of iron ore, coal, steel and plastic. 
which Humphrey’s business genius raised t¢ 
power and riches. 

“If you get all the facts,” Humphrey is 
fond of saying, “it’s easy to see what 
ought to do.” mn 

His ardor for facts and his contempt for 
Government double-talk frighteneg some 
young Treasury lawyers before they got to 
know him. “Frankly, I don’t get what you're 
talking about,” he’d say. “I want simple 
facts.” 

“Don’t start using those big words,” he 
warned more than once. “I don't under. 
stand them.” 

President Eisenhower is given credit for 
asking that knotty Government problems he 
condensed for him on one page. Actually 
the real passion for brevity is Humphrey's, 

“One page, hell,” says an associate, 
“Humphrey wants it in one paragraph.” 

Humphrey never philosophizes, seldom 
generalizes. “What’s the problem before 
us?” is his motto. This enthusiasm {for 
quick decisions delights the businessmen 
who flocked to Washington to help Ike run 
the Government, but even they are slightly 
appalled now and then. “George wants to 
do it right now,” says one assistant, “and 
you’ve got to restrain him at times. You 
can’t always do it right now in-government.” 

Two years ago, Ike expressed high admira. 
tion for Humphrey. He hasn’t changed his 
mind. If anything, the two men have grown 
closer. The Eisenhower comradeship with 
Humphrey seems to have replaced the 
budding one with Robert A. Taft that was 
nipped by the Ohio Senator’s death. 


HUMPHREY BRUSHED UP ON HIS BRIDGE 


Ike has twice visited the Humphrey farm, 
Milestone, near Thomasville, Ga., to shoot 
quail. Once, he accompanied Humphrey for 
duck hunting to the exclusive Cedar Point 
Club (10 members, 10 beds, 10 lockers) in 
the Lake Erie marshes near Toledo. 

Humphrey, until Ike became ill, often went 
to the White House after dinner to make a 
fourth at bridge. This in itself was a token 
of the high esteem in which the President 
holds Humphrey, for he was not renowned 
as a bridge player back in Cleveland and Ike 
usually frets at mediocre bridge. “But 
George,” according to Ike, “has learned to 
play pretty well since he came to Wash- 
ington.” 

The Cabinet strong man is a husky fellow. 
He’s five feet 1014 inches tall and weighs 
190 pounds. He was a football player in 
high school and he always has been 42 
ardent horseman. At various times in almost 
60 years of riding, he has broken both arms, 
both legs, his collar bone and sundry ribs, 
“He ought to be grounded,” said his sou, 
Gilbert W. Humphrey, a vice president of 
Hanna. 

A talent for persuading people to follow 
his leadership—the real essence of successful 
politics—has been the No. 1 Humphrey qual- 
ity. Not since the days of Andrew Mellon 
has the Secretary of the Treasury been & 
power in Washington. The Roosevelt and 
Truman Treasury chiefs contented them- 
selves with the job of borrowing enough 
money to pay the bills of the Federal spend- 
ing colossus. Humphrey, on the other 
hand—at Eisenhower's special invitation— 
sits with the National Security Council 
which blueprints American global policy. 
There, he gives his horsesense opinions, not 
as Secretary of the Treasury, but as George 
Humphrey. 

Toward the close of 1953, the Eisenhower 
team reached general agreement to trim the 
ground forces, cut defense spending and em- 
phasize air and atomic weapons. But early 
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December, Humphrey learned that the 
Saat pudget proposed the same Army- 
= wer levels. For a week, he shuttled 
ee the White House and Pentagon, 
-— t the previous agreement bolted 


orking to ge 
working Then he flew to a 


jn budget figures. : 
ro meeting in Paris. “If the decision 
= ne said, “I'll take the first plane 


% rv u 
- ee decision stood firm. The de- 


= pudget was cut $3.8 billion, and ground 
jorces—along With Navy manpower—were 


immed by almost 400,000 men. ; 
“jt was Humphrey, again, who threw his 
weight behind the previously agreed pro- 
cram for further cuts in the ground forces 
ast winter. The military suggested an in- 
ease in defense spending. Humphrey sided 
yith his old friend, Secretary of Defense 
charles E. Wilson, for continuing the pro- 
gram to cut the ground forces. Gen. Mat- 
chew Ridgway, then Army Chief of Staff, 
objected strenuously. But President Bisen- 
hower ordered continuation of the program, 
ybich meant a cut of 200,000 men in the 
land forces and held overall Pentagon spend- 
ing to $34 billion. _s 

Humphrey received his first major policy 
setback this fall, after Ike’s heart attack, 
when Wilson declined to cut defense spend- 
ing by another $1 billion to balance the 
budget. But Humphrey will try other ave- 
nues. He's determined to cut outgo down 
to match income. 

More than any other man in the Cabinet, 
Humphrey was responsible for the Hisenhow- 
er team’s refusal to go into Government 
pump priming during the 1954 recession. 
Democrats were clamoring for emergency 
Government spending to relieve unemploy- 
ment. Even some Eisenhower advisers urged 
Government action. 

Humphrey stood rocklike in opposition. 
‘If we go into some type of New Deal proj- 
ect,” he warned his colleagues, ‘‘we’ll lose the 
confidence of the country overnight. It was 
irled for years and never did succeed in mak- 
ing any real jobs until war broke out.” 

In the spring of 1954, he telephoned lead- 
ing businessmen around the country, became 
convinced that an upturn was in sight. “The 
quickest and surest way to recovery is to stick 
tosound policies and wait it out,” he advised 
Cabinet colleagues. Wait it out, they did. 
Business not only picked up. It boomed. 

* . * > * 


No item is too small for Humphrey. At 
one meeting, an official asked Humphrey's 
view on a project. “Of course, it only costs 
$200,000,” he said. Humphrey asked him to 
eliminate the word “only.” “If it’s going to 
cost anything at all,” said the manager of the 
laxpayer’s dollar, ‘“‘we ought to discuss it.” 

The Washington story that Humphrey is 
A novice in politics is a myth. He kept in 
close touch with the Capital’s inside maneu- 
vers for almost two decades. As early as the 
midthirties, he was raising big money for 
Ohio Republicans. He drummed up cash 
among industrialists for Taft's first Senate 
campaign and helped raise funds for Harold 
H. Burton, now Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, when Burton 
man succesfully for mayor of Cleveland. 
Humphrey, a wizard at the political cash 
box, once raised $200,000 for the Republi- 
cans in a single day of telephone calls to 
about 100 businessmen around Ohio. 

This is all very much in the Hanna tradi- 
tion. The Hanna empire has always been 
deep in politics. Of the Hannas who were 
in business in Ohic, Marcus Alonzo Hanna 
became the most famous politician of his 
day. He put President William McKinley in 
the White House in 1897, served as Repub- 
lican National Chairman, appeared in car- 
toons throughout the country as “Boss 
Hanna” in a vest sprinkled with dollar signs, 
gam up his career in the United States 

e€, 


HE TANGLED WITH OHIO’S GOVERNOR 


While George Humphrey stayed out of po- 
‘Ucal headlines, his company once got into 
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a battle royal with Gov. Frank J. Lausche, 
of Ohio. Hanna had gone into the profitable 
strip-mining business. In 1944, the com- 
pany imined 6 million tons of open-pit coal in 
the Cadiz-St. Clairsville area of Ohio. It 
left raw, ugly scars as though some angry 
monster had tried to claw the land to death. 
Lausche made a political issue out of a fight 
to control strip mining and make the com- 
panies restore the land. Hanna fought the 
bills, helped finance an Ohio coal producers’ 
lobby in Columbus run by Robert E. Scott. 
Scott kept open house for legislators in a 
Columbus hotel suite. There were food and 
whisky for the asking, even a free hotel room 
should a legislator care for one, 

After a long battle, Hanna and other coal 
companies compromised, agreed to restore 
the land they had gnawed away. Hum- 
phrey’s company lived up to its bargain, and, 
in 1952, Lausche praised Hanna for its res- 
toration progress in Harrison County. Hum- 
phrey frankly admits today that Hanna's 
fight against strip-mine control was a mis- 
take. Humphrey is not one to waste time 
today trying to prove himself right yesterday. 

The Eisenhower administration hasn't bal- 
anced the budget yet, but Humphrey has 
been a key figure in keeping deficits within 
hailing distance of the break-even point. His 
policies have helped keep the dollar stable. 
Within a fraction of 1 percent, the dollar will 
buy as much for you now as on the day the 
Eisenhower administration took office. The 
cost of living has stopped going up. 

Humphrey and his Treasury aids worked 
with Representative DAN REED, Republican, 
of New York, to evolve the first major revi- 
sion of the tax laws in 75 years. Democrats 
decried the 1954 revision bill as a boon for 
the wealthy. It is true that it cut taxes for 
those who receive dividends and gave a vari- 
ety of tax breaks to business, but it also 
brought advantages to low-income groups by 
easing tax hardships for millions. 

Humphrey worked hard for the tax-revision 
bill because, among other reasons, he believes 
that the more incentives there are for busi- 
ness and industry, the more jobs and earning 
power there will be for the mass of Ameri- 
cans. He also believes that our competitive 
production system operates best when there 
is a minimum of interference from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Democrats, lampooning this as the trickle- 
down theory, contend that the best way to 
get the economy roaring is to put money into 
the hands of the workers themselves, using 
the power of the Government to do so if 
necessary. There is a fundamental cleavage 
in economic creed. Perhaps it is the only 
major difference between the modern Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties. 

Humphrey thrives on attacks. He refuses 
to be shaken in his belief that Americans 
want a strong defense, a solvent government, 
and a profit-motive, competitive production 
system that makes jobs. Here’s what he says 
on these three points: 

Defense: ‘We will need real strength for a 
long time. Nobody pays much attention to 
the fellow who comes around with his hat in 
his hand.” 

Solvent government: “We must have a dol- 
lar that will buy at least at much 10 years 
from now as it did, yesterday.” 

Business and jobs: “Productive jobs that 
pay good wages and create new and better 
goods for better living are made by industry, 
big and small, and not by the Government. 
The Government can't do much to help, ex- 
cept to create a proper climate in which jobs 
are made. But it can do a lot to hinder.” 

To pursue his objectives, Humphrey sets 
his alarm clock for 7 a. m. weekdays in his 
rented Washington mansion; it’s at 1800 
Foxhall Road, on a tree-shaded hill with a 
fine view of the city. Built in 1780, Uplands 
was once owned by Mrs. Borden Harriman, 
was rented before the Humphreys by Perle 
Mesta, Democratic party-giver, and Averell 
Harriman, Democratic Governor of New York. 
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Walls and tables of the Uplands living room 
hold a homey clutter of family pictures and 
trinkets, including the portraits of 40 people, 
14 horses, 4 dogs, and 2 elephants. In one 
photograph, Humphrey sits astride his 
hunter, Richmond. A blue cushion displays 
a red-embroidered slogan: “Never complain, 
never explain.” 

HE IS A QUICK STARTER 


Humphrey breakfasts with his wife, Pam, 
on prunes, oatmeal, and an occasional egg. 
“He hasn’t varied that breakfast in 40 years,” 
says Mrs. Humphrey. The Secretary drives 
his own 1952 Buick down to the Treasury 
Department. There, he faces a day of more 
than 100 letters and memos, as many as 
50 phone calls—including some on the di- 
rect White House line—and a series of talks 
with his associates. He never worries about 
work at home, but his mind starts clicking 
early. By 9 a. m., he has a scratch pad 
filled with notes on action he wants taken 
that day. 

Humphrey scorns regular staff conferences. 
(He thinks they waste time by encouraging 
people to talk about projects they ought to 
be acting on.) He lunches daily with Treas- 
ury Officials, however, and invites Congress- 
men, Senators, and administration officials 
as guests. Humphrey and aids split the 
costs, about $1 per man a lunch. 

The Secretary scatters notes all over 
Washington, scrawled with a cheap ball- 
point pen. He signs them: “G.M.H.” Fre- 
quently, before Ike's illness, he sent letters 
over to the President that indicated how 
folks were thinking about the administra- 
tion. Humphrey wrote a little note on 
these and signed them, “George.” 

Except for Secretary of the Interior Doug- 
las McKay, and Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare Marion B. Folsom, Hum- 
phrey is the only Eisenhower Cabinet Officer 
to list his telephone number in the Wash- 
ington directory. If he’s home, he answers 
the phone, just as he used to do in his Han- 
na office in Cleveland. 

One night, a high-school boy called up and 
asked the meaning of the pyramid and the 
eye on the back of the dollar bill. Mrs. 
Humphrey caught the opening of the con- 
servation on another phone. 

“Don’t you dare tell that boy you don’t 
know,” she called to her husband. “The first 
Republican Secretary of the Treasury in 20 
years is supposed to know everything about 
money.” 

Humphrey promised to call back, kept after 
minor Treasury officials that night until he 
got the answer for his young caller. The 
pyramid, he told him, represents strength, 
the eye represents the all-seeing Deity, and 
the unfinished condition of the pyramid in- 
dicates the belief of the Founding Fathers 
that American still had much werk to do. 

Like most men of great energy, Humphrey 
has his own methods of keeping fit. He 
doesn’t smoke. He quit suddenly many years 
ago when he couldn't find a match. With 
one of those swift Humphrey decisions, he 
announced to his wife that smoking was a 
waste of time. He rarely drinks; whiskey 
makes him sneeze. 

On their nights at home, the Humphreys 
play scrabble or gin rummy. They don’t 
bother to bet. “He always wins anyway,” 
says Mrs. Humphrey. The Secretary doesn’t 
read much for pleasure. He prefers books 
on horse breeding. 

Humphrey may well be the richest man in 
the Eisenhower “millionnaire”’ Cabinet. He 
owns a 3,000-acre estate at Thomasville, Ga., 
a country home at Kirtland Hills near Cleve- 
land, 10 brood mares, 4 yearlings, and an in- 
terest in the champion Stallion Heliopolis, 
which gets a $5,000 stud fee. 

He has stock in the M. A. Hanna Co., the 
Hanna Coal & Ore Corp., the National Steel 
Corp., and the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., all of which he helped to build. His 
salaries and bonuses before he came to Wash- 
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ington were in excess of $300,000 a year, now 
replaced by the $22,500 salary Of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He also receives divi- 
dends in excess of $300,000 a year. 

Estimates of the Humphrey family fortune 
range up to many millions. Whatever the 
exact total, it is clear that, aside from rep- 
resenting business success, a fortune, to 
Humphrey’s mind, is something that permits 
a man to have bird dogs and riding horses 
on an estate in southern Georgia. 

At Milestone, his Georgia preserve, 
Humphrey has a farmhouse, which he calls 
the administration building, and 3 sur- 
rounding cottages, 1 for each of his chil- 
dren and their offspring. Milestone is staffed 
by a maid, a cook and Rufus Davis, the dog 
handler for quail shooting. Milestone spe- 
cializes in informality. Dog handler Davis 
bid goodby to President Eisenhower after 
his first visit there by saying he was “sure 
proud to have had the chance to handle you 
for 2 days.” 

In World War II, Humphrey teamed up 
with the Hollinger interests of Canada to 
exploit huge iron-ore deposits in Labrador, 
300-odd miles north of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. Humphrey raised $261 million from 
steel companies and insurance firms, under 
the Hanna banner, for this giant under- 
taking. A railroad was built over incredible 
terrain, a town was constructed and iron 
mines were opened. After more than a dec- 
ade of hard labor, the first load of ore came 
to Sept Iles (Seven Islands), at the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, in the summer of 1954. 
By 1957, 10 million tons of ore will be coming 
out of the mine every year. 

Humphrey flew up to Canada to see the first 
ore emerge, and then hurried back to Wash- 
ington for another round in the battle of 
the $60 billion budget and another day in 
his hard-bottom chair in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

“I always preferred hard-bottom chairs,” 
he said, “visitor's don’t stay in them so 
long.” 


Massive Retaliation Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
latest in a series of careful analytical 
examinations of our policy of so-called 
massive retaliation has been the cele- 
brated article by Mr. Paul H. Nitze. Mr. 
Nitze was formerly the Director of the 
Policy Planning Staff of the State De- 
partment from 1950 to 1953, and is now 
president of the Foreign Services Educa- 
tion Foundation. 

His article concludes on a note that 
could not be more pertinent to the state- 
ments attributed today to Mr. Dulles: 

The more we can bring our action policy 
and our declaratory policy into line with 
each other the more effective both become. 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
outstanding article, slightly condensed, 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ATOMS, STRATEGY, AND POLICY 
(By Paul H. Nitze) 

After much use in political debate, words 
tend to become leathery and pliable in the 
meanings they suggest. Perhaps they gain 
something in richness of implication but 


they lose in precision. For example, the 
word “policy” is used in two related but dif- 
ferent senses. In one sense, the action 
sense,.it refers to the general guidelines 
which we believe should and will in fact 
govern our actions in various contingencies. 
In the other sense, the declaratory sense, 
it refers to policy statements which have as 
their aim political and psychological effects. 

Much of the discussion of recent months 
concerning Western atomic policy has been 
on the issue of massive retaliation versus 
graduated deterrence. The phrase “massive 
retaliation” has been used by Secretary 
Dulles to describe a policy of relying for our 
security “primarily upon a great capacity 
to retaliate, instantly, by means and at 
places of our choosing.” The phrase “grad- 
uated deterrence” has been used to describe 
a policy of “limiting wars (in weapons, tar- 
gets, area, and time) to the minimum force 
necessary to deter and repel aggression.” 
The main point at issue between the two 
concepts is the reliance which should be 
placed upon the capacity to bomb centers 
of population and industry with nuclear 
weapons. 

The discussion of the two concepts would 
attain greater clarity if a distinction were 
maintained between the two meanings of 
the word “policy.” 

Our action policy has been, is, and, I 
believe, will continue to be one of graduated 
deterrence. We do not wish or intend to 
use means beyond those which are neces- 
sary for the achievement of any given objec- 
tive. It is obviously to the interest of the 
West that war, and especially atomic war 
in any form, be avoided if that is possible 
without submitting to even greater evils. 
Furthermore, it is to the West’s interest, 
if atomic war becomes unavoidable, that 
atomic weapons of the smallest sizes be 
used in the smallest areas and against the 
most restricted target systems possible, 
while still achieving for the West the par- 
ticular objective which is at issue. * * * 
Our basic action policy must therefore be 
one of graduated deterrence. 

But how about our declaratory policy— 
the statements of policy which we make for 
political effect? There may have been very 
good reason for leaving the Soviet leaders in 
no doubt that we do not propose to be nib- 
bled to death; that they cannot blithely 
choose areas and means of aggression as they 
see fit without running very real risks that 
we will be forced to expand the means or 
area of action as may be necessary to redress 
the aggression, The difficulty with the mas- 
sive-retaliation statement, however, was that 
to many people on our side it suggested that 
we would no longer take the measures nec- 
essary to contain local aggression with grad- 
uated means but would choose unlimited 
city-to-city atomic retaliation the moment 
we were given an excuse. Some people, in 
reaction to the massive-retaliation state- 
ment, are urging that we declare our firm 
intention not to use hydrogen weapons ex- 
cept in retaliation for their prior use by an 
enemy. Some are suggesting other forms of 
self-limiting declaration. Others are per- 
suaded that while we maintain a stiff upper 
lip and give the Russians no reason to be- 
lieve we would lack the will to meet a crisis 
they will never test that will. 

The difficulty with declaratory policy is 
that it tends to be ineffective in its political 
and psychological consequences if it deviates 
too far from action policy. To be clear as 
to the wisdom of a declaratory policy, one 
must be sure first that the action policy it 
suggests is one which is, and will continue 
to be, in conformity with our interests and 
with basic realities, and secondly that the 
political and psychological consequences of 
the declaration will in fact be favorable. 

Let us go back, therefore, and examine 
some of the developments in the weapons 
field and their impacts on both military and 
political strategy to see whether this throws 
any light on the type of action policy we 
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can live with. Later we can loo 
problem of what it might be wise 
about it. 
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Many writers have suggeste 
atomic stalemate has developed . bas = 
to develop. The thought seems to be te, 
as the Russian stockpile of atomic wea a 
grows both sides will realize that in man 
out nuclear war neither side can win ona 
that therefore atomic peace (aside from ste 
irrational action) is assured. I woulq ax 
gest that the situation is more complex a 

In the first place the growth of the Rus 
sian atomic stockpile and delivery systems 
(the bases, planes, missiles, crews, radars 
etc., necessary to deliver them on target) 
does not tend to inhibit action by the So- 
viets. It merely inhibits the Possibility of 
action by ourselves. If the western Monopoly 
was for many years a force for peace it is 
hard to see how the loss of that monopoly 
can, by itself, be a force for stability, It 
would seem much more plausible to look to 
the other development which has been pro- 
ceeding concurrently with growth of the 
Russian stockpile—that is, to the great gen- 
eral advance in atomic-weapon systems 
technology—for those forces in the weapons 
field which may be tending toward increas. 
ing stability. 

During the past 5 years the power of indi- 
vidual weapons, the number of weapons 
available, and the variety and flexibility of 
means for their delivery have expanded more 
rapidly than anyone at the beginning of that 
period thought possible. * * * It is this 
change in the order of magnitude of offensive 
potential which increasingly raises the ques 
tion as to whether anyone can win an all- 
out nuclear war. 

But the word win is another of our leath- 
ery words which can stand reexamination for 
precision of meaning. In one connotation 
the word win is used to suggest a comparison 
of the immediate postwar position of a coun- 
try with its prewar position. In this sense 
none of the initial contestants won in the 
First World War or in the Second World 
War. It is probable that no one could win 
a third world war, in the sense of being 
richer, happier, or better off after such a war 
than before it, even if no atomic weapons 
were used. If atomic weapons were used in 
all-out, city-to-city attack by both sides the 
conclusion is Certain. 


In another connotation the word “win” is 
used to suggest a comparison of the postwar 
position of one of the adversaries with the 
postwar position of the other adversary. In 
this sense it is quite possible that in a gen- 
eral nuclear war one side or the other could 
win decisively. Even a small initial imbal- 
ance in relative capabilities, other things be- 
ing equal, could grow rapidly into a decisive 
imbalance as the war progressed. 

> t 7 * * 


Some have argued that the destruction in 
an all-out nuclear war would be so great that 
nothing would remain, that life on this 
planet would be impossible, and that there 
would be no one left to win, even in the 
second sense of the word. This is techni- 
cally conceivable. The number of high-yield 
thermonuclear weapons which can be ¢k 
ploded in a short space of time without pro 
ducing general lethal contamination of the 
atmosphere is finite. But it is a large num- 
ber, one not likely to be reached unless the 
war is fought in an entirely irrational way. 

If the above line of reasoning is correch 
then in a nuclear war fought with some de- 
gree of reason one side may very well win 
in this second comparative sense and the 
other side lose. The victor will be in a posi 
tion to issue orders to the loser and the loser 
will have to obey them or face complete 
chaos or extinction. The victor will then 8° 
on to organize what remains of the world 25 
best he can. Certainly he will try to see to 
it that there is never again a possibility that 
the loser possesses nuclear weapons. 
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These two meanings of the word “win” 


epitomize the two main lines of considera- 
tions which flow from the present state of 
atomic technology. The first meaning brings 
ut the horror and destruction which both 
sides in the contest, and mankind as a whole, 
would face in an all-out nuclear war—horror 
and destruction having as its upper limit the 
destruction of all life on this planet and as 
its lower limit such great losses even for the 
yictor as to make any meaningful com- 

rison with his prewar status impossible. It 
is this meaning of the word which brings out 
the reasons why it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that nuclear war should not occur. We 
could not possibly win in this first sense. 
And we hope the enemy also realizes that he 
could not win in this sense either. The 
second meaning of the word “win,” the com- 
parison between the postwar position of the 
victor and the defeated, brings out why it is 
also of the utmost importance that the West 
maintain a sufficient margin of superior ca- 
pability so that if general war were to occur, 
we could win in the second sense. The 
greater that margin (and the more clearly 
the Communists understand that we have a 
margin) the less likely it is that nuciear war 
willever occur. The greater that margin the 
ereater are our chances of seeing to it that 
nuclear war, if it does come, is fought ration- 
ally and that the resulting destruction is 
kept to the lowest levels feasible. 
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Now is it possible for the West to maintain 
a position of sufficient superiority so that 
it could “win” in the second sense if the 
necessity arose? The answer would seem 
to be in the affirmative provided we take the 
necessary measures. This would be so even 
if we assume that technology, both in nu- 
clear processes and in delivery systems, will 
tend in the long run to equality between 
East and West. 

As the number of weapons possessed by 
the Soviet Union increases, the importance 
of mere superiority in numbers diminishes. 
As the significance of superiority in num- 
bers diminishes, the importance of superi- 
ority in delivery systems increases. As the 
Soviets approach closer to equality in de- 
livery systems, the significance of superi- 
ority in this factor also decreases. But if 
one assumes the existence of roughly equiv- 
alent capabilities in delivery systems, the 
significance of the geographic factor in- 
creases. 

The United States is vulnerable to direct 
attack only from bases on the Eurasian land 
mass and from submarines. The U.S. S. R. 
is vulnerable to attack not only from North 
American bases but also from bases closer 
in on the periphery of the Eurasian land 
mass itself and from seas controlled by the 
navies of the West. Given anything ap- 
proaching equality in mumbers and quality 
of planes, missiles and the other elements 
of modern delivery systems, the geographic 
factor should give the West the possibility 
of 4 continuing and decisive margin of su- 
Periority. The very important emphasis 
Which the Soviets are placing on this factor 
both in their diplomacy and in their propa- 
ganda indicates that they also recognize its 
importance. 

On this line of reasoning, the controlling 
question is whether the West’s geographic 
advantage can in fact be preserved in peace 
and asserted in the event of war. Can the 
West maintain, even in the face of smiling 
Russian tactics or renewed Soviet pressure 
and threats, sufficient cohesion in its alli- 
ances to make the geographic factor really 
count? The land bases ringing the 
U.S S.R., close in, are subject to the sov- 
‘reign control not of the United States but 
the countries on whose territory they are 
coe: A military policy which contributes 
° neutralism in those countries may rob the 
West of that geographic advantage which is 
Potentially its greatest strength. 
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The full significance of the geographic 
factor becomes evident only if one also bears 
in mind two other sets of considerations. 
One of these concerns the probable target 
systems in the initial period of a nuclear 
war. The other concerns the element of 
surprise. 

A strong case can be made that no ra- 
tional body of men would initiate a general 
atomic war unless they believed that the 
power of their initial atomic attack and its 
immediate effects on the enemy would be so 
great as to assure that the subsequent 
phases of the war would be substantially 
one-sided. In order to achieve such a one- 
sided result, the attacking side (either Rus- 
sia in an initial attack, or the West in re- 
sponse to an aggression by Russia or China 
which could be met only by general war) 
would logically concentrate the full power 
of its initial atomic attack on the military— 
primarily the retaliatory—capabilities of 
the other side. The attacker’s object would 
be to destroy, in the initial blow, a large 
proportion of the base structure from which 
the defender must launch his retaliatory 
action (including the planes or missiles on 
the bases and the submarines and carriers 
which might support the main retaliatory 
action). The attacker would attempt to 
destroy a sufficient large proportion of this 
base structure to reduce the power of the 
defender’s retaliatory action to a level which 
the attacker’s own defense system could 
contain. If he should succeed in this at- 
tempt he will have assured that the re- 
maining phases of the war will be substan- 
tially one-sided. Once he has gained effec- 
tive control of the intercontinental air space, 
then his adversary’s entire country, includ- 
ing cities, industries, means of communi- 
cation and remaining military capabilities, 
will lie open to his will. He will presum- 
ably have much in mind the postwar prob- 
lem of building a world which he can con- 
trol and manage. He will want destruction 
of that world to be held within reasonable 
limits. He will wish his own country to be 
spared as far as possible. He will also want 
to destroy only as much of the enemy terri- 
tory as is necessary for him to impose his 
will and get on with the job of making of 
the world what he wants and can make of it. 

The side which has lost effective control 
of the intercontinental airspaces will face 
a truly agonizing decision. It may still have 
the capability of destroying a few of the 
enemy’s cities. But the damage it could 
inflict would be indecisive and out of all 
proportion to the annihilation which its own 
cities could expect to receive in return. 


Whether one side or the other could hope 
to achieve substantial control of the air 
during the initial phase of the war depends 
further on a number of factors additional to 
those already mentioned. One of these is 
base dispersal—the number and geographic 
distribution of air, missile, and supporting 
bases. Another is air defense capability. 

If the bases from which a Western strike 
can be mounted are 30 in number, the 
enemy will have a far easier task in estab- 
lishing air control than if those bases are 
300 or 3,000 in number and if they are geo- 
graphically well dispersed and varied in 
character. 

Of equal importance is the factor of air 
defense. If the Western early warning, 
radar, interceptor, and defensive missile sys- 
tem is such that it can contain a coordinated 
Soviet surprise attack of 1,000 planes, that 
is quite a different thing than if it can con- 
tain a coordinated attack of only 100 planes. 
The point is that the technology of defense 
has also been making strides in recent years. 
From the technological standpoint, it is 
quite possible to conceive air defense sys- 
tems which will have a very high probability 
of destroying all, or nearly all, planes of a 
small-scale attack. The problem is to de- 
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sign one that could stop a very high per- 
centage of a large coordinated attack. This 
problem may not be insoluble. It is possible 
to foresee defenses even against intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles, as Secretary of 
the Air Force Quarles recently announced. 

This brings us to a discussion of the ele- 
ment of surprise and the advantage accru- 
ing to the side which strikes the first blow. 
If side A’s base structure consists of a small 
number of bases and if side B’s air defense 
system is able to contain a fairly substan- 
tial enemy retaliatory attack, then the ad- 
vantage to side B of striking the first blow 
may be very great indeed. For the West to 
permit such a situation to develop in favor 
of the U. S. S. R. would be to encourage a 
dangerous instability in the air-atomic 
situation. 

Sheer geographical extent is one of the 
elements necessary both for adequate base 
dispersal and for a comprehensive air defense 
system. This would seem to reenforce the 
point made earlier that the West has every 
prospect of being able to maintain a superior 
position in the nuclear attack-defense equa- 
tions, but only if its available geographic 
advantages can be maintained as a vital 
element, 

” s * s + 


Col. George A. Lincoln of the West Point 
faculty makes the further point that whether 
or not atomic weapons are ever again used 
in warfare, the very fact of their existence, 
the possibility that they could be used, will 
affect all future wars. In this sense Korea 
was an atomic war even though no atomic 
weapons were used. In this sense even the 
cold war is an atomic cold war. The situa- 
tion is analogous to a game of chess. The 
atomic queens may never be brought into 
play; they may never actually take one of the 
opponent’s pieces. But the position of the 
atomic queens may still have a decisive bear- 
ing on which side can safely advance a 
limited-war bishop or even a cold-war pawn. 
The advance of a cold-war pawn may even 
disclose a check of the opponent’s king by a 
well-positioned atomic queen. 
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What action policy do these considerations 
suggest for the United States? To me they 
suggest the following: 

(a) It is important that the West main- 
tain indefinitely a position of nuclear at- 
tack-defense superiority versus the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

(b) It is within the reasonable limits of 
what is physically possible for the West to 
maintain such a position indefinitely. 

(c) To do so, the West will need to main- 
tain at least equality, and if possible superi- 
ority, in atomic and weapons technology. 
It will need to maintain at least equality, 
and if possible superiority, in the manifold 
elements of effective atomic offensive and de- 
fensive weapons systems. 

(dad) In order to maintain a sufficient mar- 
gin of superiority, so that even a surprise at- 
tack would give the enemy no prospect of 
achieving a one-sided result, the West must 
realize its geographic potential. Three 
corollaries flow from this proposition. We 
should develop an air defense system which 
makes full use of the West’s geographic ad- 
vantages. We should develop that widely 
dispersed base system which the West’s geo- 
graphic situation makes possible. But, above 
all, we must maintain in full working order 
the system of alliances and those working 
relations with our allies without which the 
West will have no geographic advantage at all. 

(e) In order to maintain the western sys- 
tem of alliances we must, among many other 
things, develop a policy with respect to the 
conditions under which we would use atomic 
weapons in war—an action policy which we 
really intend to follow—which is consistent 
both with our own interests and those of 
our allies. 
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What might be the important elements of 
such a use policy, consistent with both our 
own interests and those of our allies? Its 
starting point would be our common inter- 
est in collective security. An attack on one 
ally must be considered an attack on all. 
We must not permit any ally who actively re- 
sists aggression to be overrun. We must 
have developed and be willing to use the 
strength necessary to restore the situation 
in the event of aggression. ‘The elements of 
a common policy governing our use of atomic 
weapons might be the following: 

(a) We should endeavor to meet aggression 
and restore the situation without the use 
of atomic weapons wherever this is possible. 

(b) We should extend hostilities to other 
areas only if there is no other way effectively 
to restore the situation. 

(c) Even if it becomes necessary to engage 
the U. S. S. R. in atomic warfare, we should 
limit ourselves to military objectives, pri- 
marily to those which are necessary to 
achieve control of the air. We should not 
initiate the bombing of industrial or popu- 
lation centers. 

(d) We should attempt to build nonatomic 
elements of strength and to encourage our 
allies to do likewise so that the residual re- 
liance which must be placed upon atomic 
weapons for our common security is reduced 
as far as may be feasible. 

VI 


Let us now discuss a few of the objections 
which might be raised to such an action 
policy. 

Would we have any assurance that the 
enemy would not attack the cities of the 
West first? Obviously we would have no 
absolute assurance on this point. But as- 
suming a maintenance of Western nuclear 
attack-defense superiority, it would seem 
wholly irrational for the enemy to do so. 
Every weapon he wasted on a city would be 
@ weapon he could not use against our dis- 
persed retaliatory base structure and a fur- 
ther contribution to the overwhelming de- 
struction of his own cities which his attack 
would have invited. 

Could we be sure that during the period 
that it took us to gain effective air control, 
and before the enemy had accepted defeat, 
he would not lash out to do what damage he 
could to our cities? Obviously we could not 
be sure. But the more thoroughly we had 
concentrated on his air-atomic capabilities, 
the greater the prospect that his attack 
would be disorganized and reduced to a scale 
which our air defense system could contain. 

Is it possible to draw a distinction between 
industrial and population centers and air~ 
atomic bases? Such a distinction presents 
real difficulties, but the importance of over- 
coming them is so great that it should be 
possible to do so. There is no reason why 
we, and the enemy as well, cannot locate 
military air bases more than a given distance, 
say 20 miles, from major population centers. 
There is no reason why high-yield thermo- 
nuclear weapons need to be used against 
base targets. Certainly, smaller population 
centers might be destroyed by near misses 
or other accidents. But is this not wholly 
different from the purposeful mass destruc- 
tion of the urban populations of the world? 

Would it not be expensive to create and 
maintain the military establishment required 
for air-atomic superiority in this sense? 
Certainly it would be expensive, but it would 
not be more expensive than we should and 
can afford. Today the West’s expenditures 
for defense and gross capital formation are 
under 25 percent of gross national product. 
The Soviet expenditures for these categories 
are over 40 percent. Certainly the West 
could afford to allocate an additional 2 to 5 
percent of its gross national products to de- 
fense if this is essential to survival. An 
effort short of what is adequate may obtain 
no useful results at all. The last 10 to 20 
percent of the resources expended may be the 
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ones that really count and validate the en- 
tire investment. 

Would it not be even more expensive for 
us and our allies to carry, in addition, the 
costs of nonatomic defenses required to re- 
duce the pressure on our atomic defenses? 
It would be. Europe, for instance, probably 
cannot carry the full costs of both atomic 
and nonatomic defenses. 

In order for Europe to acquire an ade- 
quate defensive posture within its means it 
will probably have to rely on the help that 
tactical atomic firepower gives to the defense 
as well as on the backing of the strategic 
airpower of the United States. But if we 
expect NATO to continue as a vital organiza- 
tion we should lose no time in spreading the 
air-defense system to Europe. Nike bat- 
teries would offer substantial protection 
now, and later technological developments 
should improve it. And, above all, Europe 
must understand that war is not synony- 
mous with Armageddon. We should make 
it clear that, if we all stick togeher, war is 
unlikely—that city-to-city air attacks are 
not part of our policy—and that, even in the 
event of atomic war, Soviet attacks on metro- 
politan centers would be only a final act of 
desperation and irrationality against which 
as effective defenses as are technologically 
possible will have been provided. 

Would an action policy as described above 
serve to defend Asia and the Middle East? 
If we were clear in our minds that there is 
no easy way of defending Asia and the Mid- 
dle East merely by statements threatening 
“massive retaliation,” we might find it easier 
to address ourselves to the realistic actions 
which would in fact strengthen those areas. 
But when all is said and done, we probably 
must continue to rely in part on our nuclear 
attack-defense superiority. The Soviets 
must be left in no doubt that if there were 
to be an outbreak of massive military aggres- 
sion in either area, and if the situation could 
not be restored by mobilization of the non- 
atomic strengths available, rather than ac- 
cept defeat without fighting, we will fight 
and from a superior nuclear attack-defense 
position, 

vit 

If some such action policy is one with 
which we could live, what should our de- 
claratory policy be? This question should 
be decided only after we had taken the nec- 
essary measures to make our action policy 
operable and had fully consulted with our 
allies. It is quite possible that taking the 
actions necessary to implement such a policy 
would be more impressive to the Russians 
than any declaration we might make. The 
more we can bring our action policy and our 
declaratory policy into line with each other 
the more effective both become. 


A Well-Deserved Tribute to Our Great 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey, a great American statesman, 
has paid a perfect tribute to another 
great American statesman, President 
Dwight David Eisenhower. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, Mr. Speaker, I am inserting in 
the ReEcorp the address of the Secretary 


January 9; 


of the Treasury George M. Hump 
delivered at the New York-New Je 
Salute to Eisenhower dinner at Madiso 
Square Garden, January 20, 1956: 


We are here tonight to salute the 
American of our time—Dwight 
hower. a 

History may ultimately record him as the 
greatest man of many times, but it is clear. 
ly evident at the moment that he is beyond 
doubt the outstanding figure in the World 
today. 

Never before in history have the hopes of 
so many millions of people throughout the 
world been centered on the shoulders of one 
man. Never before in history has a man 
stricken with illness had the fervent prayers 
for his recovery from so many Millions of 
people all over the world. 

One reason for this great attachment of go 
many millions to our President is the fact 
that he has become a symbol for peace, A 
military man for most of his life, President 
Eisenhower has fought valiantly for peace 
and against war during the past three dec. 
ades. 

His military service in the Philippines ang 
later in Africa and in Europe brought him 
into intimate contact with the people of 
many nations. His warm personality, re. 
markable good will, great wisdom, enormous 
patience, and devotion to duty have become 
well known to both the leaders and the ordi- 
nary citizens of many countries on a close 
personal basis. 


IN WORLD WAR II HE WAS THE CONQUERING HERO 


In World War II he was the conquering 
hero who led the forces which repelled the 
armies of the dictators and eventually won 
peace and freedom for the overrun nations, 
He returned to Europe to head the drive for 
a NATO structure again to protect the free 
world from another threat to peace and free- 
dom. 

During the last 3 years as President of this 
great land, President Eisenhower has become 
increasingly in the eyes of the world the 
great hope for a just and lasting peace. He 
has become the embodiment of the fervent 
hopes of millions of the world’s people for 
the eventual day of just peace among na- 
tions. 

So, Iam humbly proud, and I know that 
you too are proud, to be among the vast 
numbers of American citizens who tonight 
are saluting President Eisenhower. 

His character is reflected in the objectives 
he has held and worked for during his term 
of office and the depth of his sincerity has 
imbued his associates with those same objec- 
tives and enthusiasm for their accomplish- 
ment. His objectives are few and simple. 
They can be characterized with but a single 
word—progress—steady, insistent, persistent 
progress in three fundamental directions. 

Toward a just and lasting peace through- 
out the world. 

Toward a widespread and continuing pros- 
perity. 

Toward greater freedom for the individual 
in his pursuit of happiness and protection 
from the ravages of adversity for all mankind. 


SEES HIS IDEALS ROOTED IN PRACTICABILITY 


His high ideals are firmly rooted on the 
solid foundation of practicability. He is no 
idle dreamer. He wants and works for his 
dreams to come true. How far he has suc- 
ceeded is history, but it is worth reviewing 
for just a few moments tonight. 

His accomplishments toward peace have re- 
cently been described at length in the state 
of the Union message to the Congress. The 
problems are enormous. The broad highway 
to accomplishment is not clear and it is beset 
with frustrations and difficulties at every 
turn, but the bare fact remains that within 
a few months after he took office the shooting 
stopped in Korea and no American mothers 
have had to worry about their sons and 
daughters since then in a shooting war. 
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s continually beset us and will con- 
tinue to do so but we can all rest assured 
t we have @ wise, cool head directing a 
that nd on the tiller to steer our ship of 
state aS carefully as it can be done between 
the rocks and shoals of war and aggression, 
put forward—always forward, pressing for- 
ward toward a just and lasting peace. 

His accomplishments toward a widespread 
and continuing prosperity are here before 
ur eyes to see On almost every hand. Only 
5 part of our farm population is still suffer- 
ing from the burdensome surpluses accumu- 
jated under past laws ill devised to bring on 
anything put the very burdens which are now 
pearing sO heavily on farm crops, production, 
and prices in some fields. Practical, work- 
able relief in that area is of first concern, and 
no problem is receiving greater attention. 
put it is the result of an accumulation of 
years of bad practice and cannot be soundly 
corrected all at once. 
Everywhere else on almost every side we 
are having the greatest employment, the most 
jobs, the best pay, the lowest percentage of 

ple unemployed, the highest earnings, 
and the best times, by any measure, that this 
country has ever seen with new high records 

in almost every line. 

It is no accident that this great economic 
achievement has come about under the lead- 
ership of President Eisenhower. We have 
achieved prosperity without the bloody cost 
of war, and without the false promise of in- 
flation. The American people today enjoy 
not only a record economy but a sound one. 
This achievement in economic integrity is 
no surprise to anyone who knows the Presi- 
dent. It reflects the integrity of the man. 

It is a subject, next to peace, that is closest 
to his heart, and closest to your welfare. 

I am asked many times why we in the 
Eisenhower administration have given such 
very great importance to balancing the 
budget and stopping inflation. 

Balancing the budget in prosperous times 
is the prime requisite of financial integrity. 

We have made financial integrity and sta- 
bility in the cost of living, one of our fore- 
most goals. 

We have not done this out of any academic 
concern, It isn’t just a matter of accounting 
or bookkeeping or businessman ’s fetish. 

Money has no value except as it affects peo- 
ple. We are so concerned about the value 
of the dollar because it is the people’s money 
we are collecting, spending—and defending, 
and because stability in the cost of living so 
vitally affects each of us. 


WE ARE DETERMINED TO AVOID INFLATION 


We are determined to avoid inflation, as 
Well as to prevent deflation. Either can 
jeopardize the happiness, the hopes, and the 
well-being of all the 167 million people of 
this great Nation. 

Inflation can steal away your savings, your 
pension, and the value of your wages. 

Deflation can endanger millions of jobs. 

The integrity—the staying power—of the 
value of the dollar is of primary importance 
to each and every one of us no matter what 
our condition. Rich or poor—old_ or 
young—on a salary or a daily wage, or living 
on a pension or an insurance policy, we are 
all concerned, not only as it affects our cur- 
a cost of living but our very jobs are at 
ake, 

A job ts the most important thing in 
America. 

Whether you are working for yourself, in 
§ profession or in a factory, in a mine, in 
ansportation, in some form of service, or 
on a farm, it is all the same. 

To have a job you must have tools, power 
and machines to work with, and someone 
must save and invest to supply them. We 
have a rapidly growing population and over 
® million new jobs must be created every 
year to supply our needs. That means new 
tools—new factories—new mines—new 
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trucks and trains, and all kinds of things 
to work with. 

That means more and more investment to 
buy iiiem; and who will invest if the value 
of their money is uncertain? Who will buy 
the big bond issues? Who will make the 
mortgage loans? You all are involved. 
Not only is your job at stake but your home 
is also. Who will make the loans that per- 
mit you to buy your home or your car on 
time if the value of money is uncertain? 


MILLIONS OF YOU ARE ALSO INVESTORS 


Moreover, millions of you are also investors. 
It is not the rich who supply the funds to- 
day. The great investors in this country are 
not only the millions of small individual in- 
vestors, but are the small savers who through 
the insurance companies, the pension funds, 
the savings banks, union and fraternal funds, 
and the other ways of saving buy the stocks, 
bonds, and mortgages and make the other 
loans. 

Sound money is the incentive that keeps 
men doing their best. That spurs their im- 
agination to do research and make new in- 
ventions. That underlies our great indus- 
trial machine. That will modernize the old 
jobs and make the new jobs to make the new 
and better and cheaper things we all need to 
continually increase our scale of living. That 
will induce the savings and investment of 
savings of the millions of Americans who 
have confidence in our free system and the 
soundness of our finances. 

These are the material reasons why a bal- 
anced budget, financial responsibility, and 
the soundness of the dollar are of funda- 
mental importance to each and every one of 
us, No matter who we are, nor where we are. 

Bad money, like a bad apple, will rot the 
whole barrel. 

A government that adopts inflation as a 
policy to achieve its ends leads its people into 
false land. 

FALSE MONEY LEADS TO THE SLAVE STATE 


When you tinker with a value so basic as 
the value of money—when you induce infla- 
tion and make it a policy to give the people 
more and more income of less and less buying 
power—falseness in all other things must 
follow. 

The government which adopts a policy of 
inflation must preempt to itself an ever- 
growing web of other powers with which it 
can hide the falseness of its money and 
smother the complaints of the people as they 
see the buying power of their savings and life 
insurance being stolen away, as the prices of 
food, clothing, and shelter rise faster than 
more false money can supply. 

False money leads to the slave state. 

The buying power of the dollar dropped 
from 100 cents to only 52 cents in just 15 
years preceding the election of this admin- 
istration. But the long trend of inflation 
that had been eating away at the value of 
your dollar hos now been halted, and there 
has been no significant loss in the buying 
power of the dollar now for over 3 full years. 

This means that when your incomes are 
increased—and they are now at _ record 
highs—you have a real raise, not merely a 
raise to match the higher cost of living that 
was for so long the order of the day. This 
has been a real “Eisenhower extra.” 


WHO WANTS TO GO BACK? 


You all remember their slogans in the last 
campaign “You never had it so good” and 
“Don’t let them take it away.” ‘You can ask 
them now “Who wants to go back?” 

Now how did this all happen? What were 
some of the specific moves by the Bisenhower 
administration which contributed to this 
result? 

Total Government spending was cut 
sharpiy. Spending now is $10 billion under 
8 years ago, and $14 billion less than had 
been planned by the final budget of the pre- 
vious administration. 
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We at long last have balanced the budget, 
the surest index to thrifty management in 
& home, in a business, or in the Federal 
Government. 

And, we have made the largest dollar tax 
cut in the history of this country. This 
great tax reduction of almost $7,500 million 
was a mighty assist in the transition from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy. 

The Eisenhower administration has also 
accomplished much toward greater freedom 
for the individual in his pursuit of happi- 
ness and from the ravages of adversity. Arti- 
ficial controls, rationing, price fixing, and 
all manner of directives and decisions from 
Washington were promptly removed in near- 
ly everything but farm programs, where rigid 
laws prevented. Ten million additional peo- 
ple were included in social-security benefits. 
The minimum wage was increased. Addi- 
tional health research is assisting in the 
prevention and treatment of disease. Large- 
scale integrated Federal road and school 
building programs are proposed. The scale 
of living of 167 million Americans is higher 
than ever in our history. 

SAYS SLAVE STATES MULTIPLY ON INFLATION 


These, then are some of the ways that the 
administration of President Eisenhower has 
contributed toward peace, defended the 
value of your work and savings, and in- 
creased your freedom of opportunity and 
free choice. 

We can never take for granted the preser- 
vation of our free way of life. Only a people 
of high integrity can deserve freedom. No 
people, however great, can preserve integri- 
ty if it must transact its business, measure 
its worth, in a false, inflated currency. 
Prudence, thrift, honest work, and honest 
government must all go hand in hand. 

And make no mistake about it. It is no 
coincidence that since the scourge of infla- 
tion was let loose on the modern world slave 
states have multiplied. 

In the slave state, men do things under 
the lash of the whip of “do it or else.” They 
have been robbed of the honest values that 
spur men in the free world to work, to save, 
and to build a better life. We are deter- 
mined here on preserving those values, so 
that in our country men will never lack the 
incentive to do the things in freedom that 
make for a fuller and better life—and do 
them far better than they can ever be done 
in any slave state. 

IN THESE TIMES OF DEADLY CONTEST 


These basic incentives to honesty, thrift, 
hard work, and production cannot fail to 
inspire—as it has inspired—thrifty, hard- 
working government. And it cannot fail to 
preserve among our people those qualities 
of prudence, thrift, industry, and spirit of 
self-betterment that have made them the 
greatest and best provided people on this 
earth. 

In these times of deadly contest between 
our way of freedom and the reactionary ways 
of the Communist slave state, it behooves us 
all to keep intact and vigorous all our quali- 
ties of greatness. Only if we do so can we 
remain a great beacon light of freedom and 
promise in the free world, an encouragement 
to all others to pursue our way of freedom, 
and avoid seduction into slavery. 

The large measure of success in restoring 
freedom from war and financial integrity 
and progress in the pursuit of happiness for 
all the people are truly the proudest accom- 
plishments of the great leader we salute 
tonight. 

It reflects, as perhaps nothing else can, 
the basic honesty and high character of the 
President himself. 

There is no more fitting time than this to 
pledge that we shall not falter in this great 
task, nor shall we ever be driven from it by 
men who would ignore tomorrow’s doom for 
today’s advantage. 
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Talk, Not Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include in the Recorp an article from 
the Democratic Digest of December 1955 
dealing with the tariff situation. The 
article follows: 

TaLK, Nor TRADE 


“Can the Republican Party break away 
from its high-tariff past, and adopt the tra- 
ditional Democratic position in favor of low 
barriers to international trade? Or is it 
impossible to obtain leadership for a liberal 
foreign-trade policy from the Republicans?” 

This question, posed by the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, has been hanging in the minds 
of many observers of both political parties 
ever since the Republicans were elected to 
office in 1952. There was a general recog- 
nition of the historic unanimity among Re- 
publicans in Congress in opposition to lower 
trade barriers. But there was hope in the 
unequivocal protrade statements of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, both as a presidential can- 
didate and as President—hope that his pres- 
tige and popularity might succeed in pulling 
his party away from die-hard protectionism. 

After 3 years, however, there is little hope 
left among those who favor expanded trade. 
In 1955, Republicans in Congress were about 
as solidly protectionist as they had been in 
1953, when President Eisenhower first came 
to office. If anything, their opposition to the 
President on this issue is more intense than 
ever. 

But it is not so much the stubborn protec- 
tionism of the Republicans in Congress that 
gives rise to despair; it is the reluctant real- 
ization that, despite its bold statements on 
behalf of freer trade, the administration it- 
self is, at heart, protectionist. And because 
the real impetus for expanded trade cannot 
come from Congress, but must come from the 
executive branch, friends of freer trade know 
that if the administration abdicates leader- 
ship in the trade field, there will be no lead- 
ership. 

All through the administration’s first 2 
years in office, there were signs that the high- 
tariff forces were important, if not domi- 
nant, within the administration circles: The 
half-hearted testimony of Cabinet officers in 
1953 in favor of continuing the reciprocal- 
trade program; the appointment of known 
protectionists to the vital Tariff Commission; 
the President’s refusal to press his trade pro- 
gram against GOP protectionist opposition in 
1954. Yet these danger signals were accom- 
panied by the most emphatic and unqualified 
statements from the White House and other 
administration leaders about the importance 
of more liberal trade. “If we fail in our 
trade policy,” the President told Congress in 
1954, “‘we may fail in all.” 

But in July 1954, came the first overt and 
serious antitrade action by the administra- 
tion when it yielded to the pleadings of the 
American watch industry, and raised the 
tariff on imported watches (mostly Swiss) 
by 50 percent. 

Since then, two other major administra- 
tion actions have jolted our friends abroad 
and supporters of freer trade at home: 

A 50 percent hike in the tariff on bicycles. 

The rejection of a British bid to furnish 
generators for the Chief Joseph Dam in 
Washington State, although their bid was 
substantially below the American bid which 
won the award. 

These actions were in such direct conflict 
with everything the administration had been 
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saying about our trade policy that the press 
reacted with unusual sharpness. ‘“Dishon- 
est and hypocritical,” the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer called the generator deci- 
sion. “Is Uncle Sam a Hypocrite on Foreign 
Trade Policy?” was the title of a Louisville 
Courier-Journal editorial. “Is it not time 
to end this hypocrisy?” asked the Washing- 
ton Post. 

The Nashville Tennessean noted the dam- 
age to United States prestige in the world 
as a result of the discrepancy between words 
and action. ‘“Hereafter,” commented the 
Tennessean, “when administration spokes- 
men talk about free trade, assuming that 
they will have the nerve to do so, they are 
not entitled to be taken seriously here at 
home or overseas.” 

What distressed many observers was that 
the administration had seemed to base each 
of its three major protectionist actions on 
the flimsiest of reasons. For example, the 
increase in watch tariffs was justified as 
necessary to keep the United States watch 
industry alive in case of a national defense 
emergency. But it was later revealed that 
the Defense Department itself had rejected 
the national defense argument prior to the 
watch decision. 

As to the rejection of the British bid for 
generators, Neal Stanford, writing in the 
Christian Science Monitor, points out that 
“while the Eisenhower administration is con- 
stantly reporting new highs in employment, 
the Nation’s economy, American income, etc., 
it rejects a British low bid (for generators) 
on the argument of (local United States) un- 
employment.” And the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer noted that the net profits of a Cleve- 
land bicycle maker in 1948, when imports 
supposedly began to hurt, were nearly 5 
times what they were in 1946. 

There was a feeling that if there had been 
any real determination within the adminis- 
tration to resist the protectionist pressures 
within the GOP, the decisions could easily 
have gone the other way. After all, as the 
Christian Science Monitor points out, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s predecessor, Mr. Truman, 
had turned down a requested tariff boost on 
watches just 2 years before Mr. Eisenhower 
approved the increase. 

One high-tariff lobbyist in Washington re- 
marked recently, ‘“‘Why does everybody get 
so excited just because they raise the tariff 
on a silly item like bicycles?’”” The answer 
appeared in two sharply diverse publica- 
tions. Wrote E. F. Tompkins in the New 
York Journal-American, now that the bi- 
cycle industry has won its tariff increase, 
“other injured industries may now rightfully 
expect similar relief.” And the London 
Economist commented, “The paramount 
point for the Americans to realize is that in 
this country, the long-delayed bicycle deci- 
sion has always been regarded as a test case.” 

William H. Draper, Jr., formerly our for- 
eign aid Ambassador in Europe, explains the 
effect of our unpredictable tariff policy on 
businessmen abroad. 


“Actually,” writes Draper, “as foreign busi- 
nessmen will readily tell you, the rate (tariff) 
on any item, high or low, is secondary; what’s 
really important is that once the rate is 
fixed it should stay fixed.” No American 
businessman would deal with a concern that 
refused to sign a contract unless it con- 
tained a proviso that could be broken at 
any time. “Yet we, as a Nation, insist on 
behaving this way when we trade with other 
nations.” Draper proposes negotiating trea- 
ties with other countries whereby both coun- 
tries guarantee not to raise tariffs on certain 
goods for 10 years. That way, he says, for- 
eign businessmen will be more likely to go 
to the effort and expense involved in entering 
the American market. 

Ambassador Draper also points out that 
the Communists have benefitted substan- 
tially from our erratic trade policy by 
“shrewdly offering to buy from our allies the 
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very items we exclude from our market, 
variable tariff rates and quotas.” The by 
sults: ” 

Free-world trade with Red China incre 
nearly $100 million in a single year, 

West Germany and France tr 
with Red China. ‘pled trady 

Argentina signed a $200 milio 
with Russia. 7 Pact 

“At every major (1954) diplomatic con 
ference,” writes Draper, American representg. 
tives have been handicapped because they 
couldn’t compete with trade offers shrewd] 
injected into the discussions by Communiy, 
delegates.” 

President Eisenhower himself pointeq out 
another major reason for maintaining and 
expanding our trade with other nations 
“For our own economic growth we must 
have continuously expanding free markets» 
he told Congress in 1954. The Department 
of Commerce estimates that some 3 million 
workers are employed in the production of 
United States exports, directly or indirectly 
A shrinkage of exports could mean gup. 
stantial increases in United States unemploy. 
ment. 

Looking back, some observers recall Mr, 
Hoover’s failure to recognize the importance 
of world trade for United States Prosperity, 
as symbolized by his acceptance of the radical 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill of 1930. 

Illinois Senator Paut Dovuctas, formerly a 
distinguished professor of economics, recalls 
that he was 1 of 1,028 economists who signed 
a petition urging President Hoover to veto 
the Smoot-Hawley bill on the grounds that 
it would only deepen the depression that 
was already 8 months old. Despite their plea, 
Hoover signed the bill. ‘Everything that we 
had prophesied came true,” Dovucuas recalls, 
“Our exports fell off. European countries 
imposed retaliatory tariffs * * * we drifted 
into a state of economic anarchy.” 

Neither Douctas nor any other observer 
feels that anything as bad as that will hap- 
pen this time, but the future of our foreign 
trade policy remains very much a question 
as long as the vacuum of leadership in the 
trade field continues. 


There Is Need for a Long-Term Foreign 
Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a compelling need to- 
day, it appears to me, for a sound, long- 
term foreign economic policy as part of 
our foreign policy. Limited authoriza- 
tion for long-term aid would provide the 
President with the flexibility he needs for 
such projects as the Aswan Dam, which 
is of imaginative and dramatic interest 
to the people in the area it will affect. 
It is not in our national interest for 
the President’s hands to be rigidly tied in 
this field. 

Authorization is not appropriation, of 
course, and the Congress must retain its 
ability to review each year’s requests. 
However, authorization would give re 
newed courage to our friends in the free 
world as demonstration of the fact that 
we are in this fight to win. The contest 
with the Soviets which we now face re 
quires the ability for long-term plan- 
ning. 
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ently hope the administration will 


rain its position on this vital 
ject. 
ssi like to call the attention of the 


ss to a statement by 17 House 
ts on this subject, made last 
weekend. May I also point out the elo- 
quent editorial in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post and Times Hearld, entitled 


“On Planning Ahead.” 
JomnT STATEMENT BY 17 DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS 
or CONGRESS ON LONG-RANGE FOREIGN 


Economic POLICY 

The attached release is issued by the fol- 
lowing Democratic Members of Congress, in- 
cluding two members of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs—Congressmen A. S. J. 
CARNAHAN and HarRRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR.— 
Victor L. ANFUSO, New York; THoMas L. ASH- 
uy, Ohio; JouNn A. BLaTNIK, Minnesota; 
RicHaRD BOLLING, Missourl; A. S. J. CaRNA- 
win, Missouri; CuHet HOLIFIELD, California; 
Lester HOLTZMAN, New York; EvGENE J. 
KrocH, New York; RicHarD E. LANKFORD, 
Maryland; EUGENE J. McCarTHy, Minnesota; 
TorBERT H. MACDONALD, Massachusetts; ADAM 
C. PowELL, Jr., New York; JAMES M. QUIGLEY, 
Pennsylvania; HeNry S. Reuss, Wisconsin; 
James ROOSEVELT, California; FRANK THOMP- 
son, JR., New Jersey; HaRRISON A. WILLIAMS, 
Jr, New Jersey. 
JOINT STATEMENT—FOREIGN ECCNOMIC POLICY 


The shift in the Soviet foreign policy from 
primary emphasis on military encroachment 
to emphasis on economic, political, and 
psychological penetration of the free world 
has been obvious for some time. A primary 
reason for the shift has been the success of 
the United States bipartisan policy of devel- 
oping the military strength of the free world. 

This success argues strongly for the con- 
tinued maintenance of our military strength, 
but at the same time we must recognize the 
new challenge we face and develop policies 
to forward the free world’s interests and 
combat the Communists’ tactical shift. In- 
deed, we should recognize the shift of Soviet 
tactics as providing the West with a great 
new opportunity. If the contest between 
tyranny and freedom is to be pursued on 
economic, political, and psychological 
grounds, we have a clear advantage. Our sys- 
tem of political freedom and an expanding 
economy which benefits all is clearly su- 
perior to the Soviet system of regimentation 
and forced economic advance. But this ad- 
vantage is ours only if we use it. 

One of the best tools in the arsenal of 
freedom is a sound, long-range foreign 
economic policy. We must tell the world, 
through a statement of principle in the Con- 
gress, that America is in the fight for free- 
dom to stay and that we are prepared to 
continue our offers of help to those free 
countries which are prepared to help them- 
selves advance economically and politically 
toward freedom. 

We therefore join in urging that such a 
statement of principle be written into the 
mutual security legislation this year. We 
believe this statement should make clear that 
it is the bipartisan policy of the United 
States to resist aggressive communism but 
also, and equally important, to further the 
opportunities of all men to realize their legi- 
Mate aspirations for freedom and economic 
progress. 

Moreover, we look with favor on providing 
authority in this year’s legislation for the 
President to make certain advance commit- 
ments of economic development funds for 
® period not exceeding 5 years. Within a 
reasonable limit this will increase, not re- 
duce, the flexibility of our aid program by 
Permitting the Executive to meet emergency 
situations as they arise. 

_We recognize, of course, that apropria- 
tions for each year’s expenditures must and 
should be reviewed by each Congress. How- 


Congreé 
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ever, we believe a statement of the intent 
of the American people, speaking through 
their elected representatives, that we are in 
this iight to win would assist in offsetting the 
gains the Soviets are attempting to achieve 
in those areas striving for economic and 
political advancement. We believe our 
friends in those areas would take renewed 
confidence in their ability to resist Commu- 
nist encroachment and their capacity to 
achieve their legitimate aspirations within 
the framework of freedom if they have tan- 
gible evidence that the United States is pre- 
pared to assist them as long as such assist- 
ance is necessary. 





the Washington Post and Times 


Herald of January 24, 1956] 
ON PLANNING AHEAD 


It is unfortunate that Secretary Dulles’ 
dance on the diplomatic brink has influenced 
the discussion of long-term foreign aid com- 
mitments. Reverberations over the maga- 
zine article about Mr. Dulles continue to 
demonstrate the baneful effects of the indis- 
cretion, more because of the bald and smug 
overstatement that because of disagreement 
with the basic doctrine of deterrence of 
aggression. A return to perspective is not 
much helped by the assumption on the part 
of some of Mr. Dulles’ champions that it was 
perfectly all right to release a campaign 
document which, incidentally, scared the 
free world, but that it is dastardly politics 
to question the wisdom and propriety of this 
sort of performance by the Secretary of 
State. 

Be this as it may, the country simply can- 
not afford to let the discussion of its long- 
term interests in foreign affairs be diverted 
by massive retaliation against Mr. Dulles. 
Especially for that reason, the courageous 
statement of 17 Democratic Members of the 
House of Representatives in support of the 
principle of advance commitment of certain 
foreign aid funds is noteworthy and com- 
mendable. America’s interest in economic 
aid as an instrument of free world policy 
goes far beyond partisan politics; and the 
Democrats’ own record in supporting such 
aid against right-wing Republican opposi- 
tion is creditable. 

Critics can point to a good many instances 
in which narrow-minded actions within the 
Republican administration have: worked 
against the very principles it is now promot- 
ing. Chalmers Roberts’ story in this news- 
paper Sunday about how Burma was rebufied 
last summer when it sought to pay for 
American technical aid with surplus rice 
pointed to incredible shortsightedness. It is 
in just this sort of problem—the adaptation 
of techniques to suit the needs of individual 
countries such as Burma—that the Soviet 
Union has scored a propaganda success. 

Administration mistakes quite apart, how- 
ever, the new Russian campaign designed to 
neutralize large areas of the free world faces 
this country with an immediate challenge. 
Obviously, even so strong a capitalist econ- 
omy aS ours could not stand the cost of at- 
tempting to counter every Machiavellian 
maneuver of the Soviet masters. They are 
free to promise without regard to public 
opinion at home or the needs of their own 
people. If we are to meet the challenge we 
need to place our emphasis, not on efforts to 
outbid the Russians frontally, but on skillful 
application of flexible and selective tech- 
niques. 

Beyond the grant-and-loan type of aid, we 
probably ought to devise means of absorbing 
the surpluses of the countries we are trying 
to help, either through preclusive buying or 
a sort of brokerage system. But long-range 
commitment authority, although it is by no 
means the whole answer, is indispensable to 
a flexible approach. We ought to be in a 
position to encourage countries we are try- 
ing to help to pian ahead on specific projects 
of open economic benefit, such as dams and 
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roads, with the assurance that they can be 
carried through. 

The fact that one Congress cannot bind 
another need not prejudice this kind of 
flexibility if legislators will adapt the mili- 
tary aid contract authorization formula to 
the economic aid program. New appropria- 
tions would always be subject to congres- 
sional check. Economic warfare of the sort 
now forced upon us requires broad advance 
planning of the sort that would be impossi- 
ble on a year-to-year basis. The economic 
challenge will remain long after the 1956 
campaign and Mr. Dulles’ boasts have been 
forgotten; and this is the point that both 
the administration and Congress need to 
keep in mind. 








Treman’s Memoirs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24,1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Tuesday, January 24, 1956, in which the 
paper discusses and comments on the 
parts played by former President Tru- 
man and Gen. George C. Marshall with 
respect to Chiang Kai-shek and the loss 
of China to the Communists: 

The second installment of the Truman 
memoirs, the abridgment of which begins 
in Life magazine, is bound to revive the 
“Who lost China?” argument. Mr. Tru- 
man is in no doubt it. The government of 
Chiang Kai-shek did not command the re- 
spect and support of the Chinese people. 
Chiang’s attitude was that of an old-fash- 
joned warlord. His commanders had a 
walled-city complex, and would not heed the 
advice first of General Marshall and then of 
our military mission in Nanking. In short 
Mr. Truman implies, quite rightly, the Chi- 
nese themselves lost China, and, specifically 
the Nationalist Government under Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

All this is well attested history, told in 
Mr. Truman’s customary crisp fashion. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Truman’s account is bound 
to fan the embers of controversy. Fiction 
has become fact to many of the leather- 
lunged China Firsters. Mr. Truman’s ac- 
count occurs in the course of a long defense 
of his dispatch of the Marshall mission to 
China in 1945-46. The defense is well taken. 
Chiang had already come to a formal agree- 
ment with the Chinese Communists to work 
toward national unity. All that General 
Marshall tried to do, all that he was com- 
missioned to do in our national interest 
(which was to keep China from being split 
by civil war) was to encourage the develop- 
ment of a Nationalist-Communist coalition 
government. In those days, Mr. Truman 
says, all of us were for it, including Generals 
Wedemeyer and Hurley, who subsequently 
alined themselves with the anti-Truman- 
ites (though General Wedemeyer has denied 
Mr. Truman’s version). ‘To be sure General 
Marshall failed in his task, but it was a gal- 
lant failure, and the effort was worthwhile as 
a diplomatic venture. 

Mr. Truman thinks that “If Chiang had 
been a little more conciliatory, an under- 
standing could have been reached.” Surely 
he is oversanguine to the point of naivete. 
Chiang’s Kuomintang by that time was thor- 
oughly bankrupt, and the “mandate of 
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heaven,” as the Chinese put it, had already 
passed to the Communists. Far from being 
responsible for Chiang’s downfall through 
denial of enough United States materiel we 
actually speeded it, for the arms we gave were 
regarded merely as counters in a game of 
panicky and wholesale surrender to the Com- 
munists. In those days the Communists 
called Chiang Kai-shek their supply sergeant. 

In this chapter the former President as- 
severates that he was not credulous about the 
Communists. He says he knew what they 
were upto. “Neither Marshall nor I” was ever 
taken in by the assertion that they were 
merely agrarian reformers. Nor did Mr. Tru- 
man believe Stalin at Potsdam when he said 
that the Chinese Communists were not 
proper Communists. These are simply 
polemical points. The fact is that the Chi- 
nese Communists happened to be the spear- 
head of one of the mightiest revolutions of 
all time which was fed by @ rural discon- 
tent in an immeasurable degree. The Tru- 
man memoirs would read more like history 
if Mr. Truman (who, by the way, ought really 
to eschew all his foolish cracks about hind- 
sight) had included the fifty-odd reports 
General Marshall sent him from China. 
These would indeed be a contribution to the 
history of the period. 


A Creed for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension of remarks an 
editorial containing a beautiful and all- 
embracive prayer, made in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives some 
weeks ago by Rev. (Father) Christopher 
P. Griffin, chaplain of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Massachusetts. This 
beautiful prayer should be widely read: 


[From the Boston Daily Record of September 
12, 1955] 


A CREED FOR ALL 


Not everything that is said on Beacon Hill 
is worth remembering, and many of the 
speeches, especially those made in the heat of 
debate, had best be forgotten. 

The conspicuously notable exception was 
the prayer offered last Thursday by the Rev. 
Christopher P. Griffin, chaplain of the house 
of representatives. 

We cannot inscribe this prayer on the 
marble walls of the hall of flags for all to see, 
now and forevermore. But we can and are 
going to print it here—as follows: 

“Almighty God, whose divine sovereignty 
and whose authority we can neither question 
nor deny, we pray that we may faithfully and 
fearlessly try to do what You have com- 
manded. The first law is that we ‘Love the 
Lord our God with our whole hearts, and 
minds and souls, and Thy second was like it, 
that we love our neighbors as ourselves.’ 
This is the immutable, the eternal, the divine 
law, written on the tablets of Moses, and 
carved irrevocably on the fleshly tables of the 
hearts of men. Hatred campaign against 
Jews, persecutions of Catholics, baiting of 
a are contrary to the divine 
will. 

“There are theological and dogmatic differ- 
ences that separate us, but there can be no 
justification for race hatred. The walls and 
fences of hatred and bitterness can do to 
America what neither Hitler, Stalin, or all 
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the world’s dictators could never do. If 
there is hatred for Jew, or Catholic, or Prot- 
estant, let it be in the name of Satan, not 
under the blasphemous cloak of religious 
mockery. 

“It is not out of order, nor is there a better 
time to start here in this spot sacred to 
human and divine law, blessed in its service 
to religious freedom, that all of us in fulfill- 
ment of the divine mandate, as well as in 
response to our noble impulses, do not merely 
try to understand Jews and Protestants and 
Catholics, not merely tolerate them, but love 
them with all the fervor of our hearts and 
would welcome the opportunity to prove that 
love by the very sacrifice of our lives for them. 
Amen.” 

We hope that all teachers will clip this 
beautiful prayer and read it to their pupils 
many times throughout the year. 

The child who adopts these principles and 
patterns his life according to them cannot 
fail to grow up to be a great American, 


Optimism Over Geneva Cools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled “Second Look Cools Optimism 
Over Geneva,” which was published in 
the November 1955 issue of Democratic 
Digest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PRESS REAPPRAISES SUMMIT TALKS—SECOND 
Look CooLs OPTIMISM OVER GENEVA 


In the fading atmosphere of Geneva, the 
Nation’s press took a second look at the Big 
Four Conference. The verdict is not reas- 
suring, for many columnists and editors are 
concerned by the gains which the Russians 
are scoring in the aftermath of the summit 
meeting. 

“On balance,” said James Reston of the 
New York Times, “it is hard to deny that the 
Communists are making more progress in 
the cool war than they ever did in the cold 
war.” 

The Russians have won “victory for a 
smile,” said the Wall Street Journal. 

“The Soviet objective seems to be to re- 
lieve something of the tension of the cold 
war, but to do nothing positive and decisive 
about removing the causes of the cold war,” 
wrote Roscoe Drummond in the Herald 
Tribune. The Kremlin, he said, has “now 
got all it wants for nothing (that is, for 
some inexpensive smiles) .” 

Why were these commentators so con- 
cerned? What were the Russian gains 
which aroused widespread misgivings? 

The most dramatic Russian success dur- 
ing the Geneva aftermath came out of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s trip to Moscow, which the 
New York Times called “a fantastic political 
and diplomatic defeat” for the West. 

Before Geneva the Chancellor had been 
outspokenly mistrustful of the Soviet regime. 
On the surface he had seemed unchanged 
by the new warmth in the atmosphere. 

During the post-Geneva interval before 
Adenauer left for Moscow, the Government 
of West Germany continued to talk a tough 
line: diplomatic relations with the Russians 
would be established only if they would lead 
to the reunification of Germany and the re- 
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lease of the 100,000 prisoners 
held by the Russians since Werns ae beey 

But once Adenauer arrived in Seen e 
the Times, “the whole concept of - + auld 
with the Soviet Union from strength a 
iapsed overnight,” and the Chancellor an” 
to diplomatic relations in exchange fo; 
more than a verbal assurance that a 
would release 10 percent of the prisones 

“The Soviet Union got precisely “a 
wanted out of the negotiations here . 
West Germany,” wrote Marguerite lew. 
from Moscow, “* * * one more step tow 
general acceptance of the status one 
Europe. The Russians can keep what - 
have, and at the same time open Up pr 4 
pects for a great deal more trade.” ” 

The German collapse, serious as jt Was 
was only the latest sign of Weakening jy 
Western defenses. Within less thang monty 
after the Geneva meeting, the Milwaukee 
Journal listed in its wake these “unhappy" 
developments: 

“The drive to rearm West Germany his 
sJowed down. 

“Members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) are seeking to lessen 
their military commitments. 

“France has scrapped a program to mo. 
ernize its army. Worried about revolt ip 
north African possessions, it is stripping 4 
NATO military contribution which ney 
reached promised levels. 

“Sections of the British press are demand. 
ing a cut in draft calls. Italy’s defense pro. 
gram is slowing to a standstill. 

“The Balkan alliance of Yugoslavia, Tur. 
key, and Greece is falling apart as the result 
of Tito’s new friendship with Moscoy, 

“Britain, Greece, and Turkey are at odd 
over the future of Cyprus. 

“Progress on an anti-Communist allianc 
in the Near East has halted.” 

To this list, the New York Times added the 
disheartening news that “the Communists 
are using the smiling photographs of Presi. 
dent Eisenhower and Premier Bulganin to 
their own advantage. They are being circu. 
lated in Italy to give the Communists a new 
respectability. They are being widely dis 
tributed in Eastern Europe to prove that the 
leaders of the two most powerful nations 
have really made up and it will do no good to 
agitate for any change. 

There is no secret about the cause of this 
erosion in Western strength. It stems from 
the ‘Geneva spirit’? which millions of people 
took as a signal that the cold war was all 
but over. 

The developments of the last 3 months af 
a@ natural consequence of the relaxation in- 
duced by that impression. 

The mounting American reaction to Ge 
neva was not directed against holding the 
meeting, or even against dealing with the 
Russians in a courteous way. The criti 
cism boiled down to the United States 
having encouraged a friendly spirit to the 
exclusion of everything else. In short, many 
observers now feel that in order to make 
the conference appear successful, there Was 
a tendency to gloss over and ignore all the 
real problems while the talks at the Summit 
were going on. 

When the President returned to America, 
he reported that we had made a beginning 
toward something of great benefit to mat 
kind. He noted that specific agreements 
on disarmament and German reunificatiol 
were yet to come, but the President himself 
was hopeful that we could keep alive the 
spirit ignited at Geneva. For this, he said, 
was “the most shining opportunity ev 
possessed by Americans.” 

Looking back, nearly everybody sees thi 
this optimism prompted a widespread reat: 
tion. Indeed, some diplomats began Wory- 
ing about this while the conference W# 
still in progress. . 

Four days after the meeting, Ludwel: 
Denny of the Scripps-Howard papers i 
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ported the 


fear of professional diplomats 
ica’s role had “unintentionally 


that Amer 

ar jt harder for them to fight commu- 
a and neutralism at home.” 

rahe London Spectator reported that “Sir 


nony Eden is worried about the way in 
yhich the Geneva talks went. * * * There 

no doubt that the Russians have scored 
a immense advantage from the Geneva 
colts As the British newspapers show, they 
nave gone a long way toward making the 


Ant 


west soft.” : 
The concern of American newspapers 


stemmed from the same cause. The West 
was relaxiing, even though the Russians had 
made no concessions of substance on German 
unification. European security, or disarm- 
ment. Back in Moscow 2 weeks after the 
geneva Conference, Bulganin reported to 
the Supreme Soviet that Russia had yielded 
no ground on its insistence that American 
troops must be withdrawn from the Conti- 
nent of Europe, while last month, Russian 

arty boss Nikita Khrushchev told the East 

German delegation in Moscow that the Rus- 
sans would give up Marx and Lenin when 
the shrimp learns to whistle. Long before 
then, he predicted, there would be a Com- 
munist victory over capitalism, for capital- 
ism is the way of the blind. 

After &@ month of post-Geneva Russian 
successes, administration leaders became 
alarmed over the public’s second look at 
Geneva. 

Toward the end of August, the adminis- 
tration suddenly abandoned its own Geneva 
confidence in the Russians. The President 
warned the world against the pottage of a 
false peace. In a follow-up speech the next 
day, Vice President NIxon spelled out Amer- 
jea’s conditions for a cold-war settlement: 
Free elections and unification of Germany 
and Korea, freeing the satellites, and so forth. 

Why, asked the press, had this not been 
made clear at Geneva, instead of many weeks 
later? 

“There never was any excuse.” wrote Walter 
Lippmann, “for letting the impression arise 
that Geneva would soon be followed by a 
settlement of the big issues of the cold war. 
There was never any excuse for raising the 
false hope that the Soviets were about to 
surrender their main position in Europe. 

“The main result of the zigzag is to give 
an effect of instability, of uncertainty and 
immaturity in United States foreign policy.” 

But despite the admonition of Mr. Lipp- 
mann and other critics it was soon appar- 
ent that the speeches about getting-tough- 
again were not being translated into policy. 
For administration warnings against com- 
placency were promptly followed by plans 
for more cuts in the defense budget. 

“Time to relax?” asked the Washington 
Post. “If the administration is genuinely 
worried about excessive optimism resulting 
from the Summit conference, it had better 
look first to its own actions. Nothing could 
be better calculated to lull Americans to 
sleep and tell our European allies to relax 
than a large cut in the military budget.” 
Our allies were further lulled when the State 
Department described Adenauer’s agreement 
with the Russians as a victory for the West. 

This optimistic claim “bore almost no 
resemblance to the analysis of the Moscow- 
Bonn talks cabled to the State Department 
by the United States Embassy in Moscow,” 
the New York Times reported. As a conse- 
quence “the State Department was being 
criticized for claiming ‘victories’ which its 
own top officials doubted * * *” 

This was not the first time the adminis- 
tration has been criticized for excessive op- 
Umism in foreign policy. As the New York 
Times said: 

“Any objective and well-informed person 
who makes a careful analysis of the results 
of the four great international conferences 
of the last 6 months—at Bandung, Belgrade, 
Geneva, and the Soviet-German conference 
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in Moscow—will be appalled if he compares 
them with the general impression created by 
United States official statements and United 
States news reports at the time of those con- 
ferences.” 





Still a Need for Minutemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of this body to an important state- 
ment by Robert C. Crane, editor and 
publisher of the highly respected Eliza- 
beth Daily Journal, a newspaper which 
recently celebrated its 175th anniver- 
sary. Mr. Crane points up a truth which 
every generation must learn anew, some- 
times at great cost—that freedom is 
never finally secured. It must be pre- 
served and fought for over and over 
again. We must not let apathy obscure 
the fact that we are currently living in 
another great era when freedom must be 
preserved through readiness for its ac- 
tive defense. The program which Mr. 
Crane discusses in this excellent state- 
ment is vital to that preservation and, if 
need be, active defense. 

The statement follows: 

[From the Elizabeth Daily Journal of 

January 20, 1956] 
STILL A NEED FOR MINUTEMEN 

Long, long ago, on the night of April 18, 
1775, a thousand British troops marched 
from Boston to seize ammunition stored at 
Concord, 20 miles away. Then and there, a 
legend was born—the heroic legend of Paul 
Revere and the patriotic Minutemen he 
spurred into action. The citizen-soldiers of 
the Colonies fired the “shot heard around 
the world,” and, in striking the first blow for 
liberty, not only assured our great heritage 
but set a courageous example of selfless 
service as well. 

From that day to this, American depend- 
ence upon the citizen-soldier to fight its 
battles and defend its freedom has been 
virtually absolute. But this has been a 
peace-loving Nation, and a military career 
has never had much appeal. Warfare is 
repugnant. Taking up arms is just about 
the last choice of every eligible male. 

Thus, we’ve achieved a remarkable success 
story among the world family of nations. 
We train to build more bridges and tall 
buildings, manufacture the sleekest auto- 
mobiles, raise bountiful crops of life-giving 
food, combat the various diseases that 
plague mankind—with little thought given 
to training for the defense of all we have 
achieved. Yet we've won the costliest wars, 
the deadliest battles and defeated the best 
trained, professional warriors at every turn. 
It’s a record to be proud of. However, in the 
light of a changing world—can we depend 


on the record in the next battle, if it is to” 


come? 

Figuratively speaking, distance consum- 
ing monsters of the land, sea and air have 
shrunken our margin of safety and our time 
for preparedness. The vast oceans no longer 
present a sufficient barrier. The skies have 
become international thruways. Foreign 
countries may still be foreign in comparative 
terms of ideological theory and practice, but 
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they are no longer foreign in terms of time 
and distance. 

Consider, if you will, these thought-pro- 
voking words spoken by Charles C. Finucane, 
Under Secretary of the Army, in an address 
before the Milwaukee Civic Alliance, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., October 25, 1955: 

“The military posture we have set for our 
Armed Forces has fluctuated feverishly with 
the climate of world affairs. These figures 
tell their own story. 

“The freedom we needed 250,000 men to 
win in the Revolutionary War, we entrusted 
to an Army of only 80 soldiers when the 
Continental Army was disbanded. 

“In 1812, we called nearly 300,000 to the 
colors. Following the war, we sent home all 
but 5,000. 

“Sixteen thousand was the effective Army 
force with which we began the war to save 
the Union. Eventually, 2 million from the 
North faced more than a million in the 
Confederacy. After peace was won, we had 
but 25,000 to Keep it. 

“In 1917, 200,000 men were available to 
meet a crisis that needed 4 million to resolve. 

“We had 190,000 Regulars on guard in 1939. 
Some 10,420,000 took up arms in that service 
before our security was temporarily restored. 

“Seven times we studied the same lesson— 
studied it to our enormous cost in blood and 
treasure—and seven times we threw away 
the book. 

“For when war thundered down from the 
hills of North Korea, the lesson remained to 
be learned. Over 600,000 men who had faced 
fire in World War II were called on by all 
services to receive that baptism a second 
time. Yet more than a million and a half 
nonveterans who had since come of age were 
never called because they could not be made 
ready in time. 

“Our country paid in the desperate effort 
by which we clawed our way back from the 
brink of humiliating—and potentially dis- 
astrous—defeat.” 

At one and the same time, that record is 
both glorious and shabby. It reveals the 
true strength of democratic unity in the 
face of insurmountable odds, and the weak- 
ness that engenders apathy when there is no 
challenge. Perhaps it is time that we charted 
our course by the light of the stars in the 
firmament rather than by the lights of pass- 
ing ships. Perhaps it is time we paid atten- 
tion to the real need for an adequately 
trained, Ready Reserve of manpower and 
charted our course accordingly. 

What good are the latest weapons and the 
latest in defense tactics if no one is trained 
to use them? What good is a military unit 
if it is nothing more than a scrap of paper 
on the planning board? 

Rather than forsake our historic pattern 
of operation for something quite radical, it 
is for us to strengthen what we have and 
what we have always relied upon to such 
good effect—an Armed Forces Reserve pro- 
gram—one which accentuates and rewards 
the patriotic concept of volunteer service, 
lest in the last analysis we should have to 
resort to universal military training with its 
resultant disregard of individual choice and 
need. 

We are in an era of military disenchant- 
ment and deemphasis despite our military 
expenditures. It is for us to reverse that 
trend and, applying all our democratic 
genius, set this Reserve program in motion 
before it is too late. The Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955 provides the basis for this turn- 
ing point. 

For those enlisting in the Reserve prior to 
draft age, there are the following benefits: 

1. Elimination of uncertainty as to the 
future. 

2. A choice of branch of service to best 
suit individual aptitude and future career. 

3. Pay for participation. 

4. Opportunity for promotion 
warrants. 
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5. Credit toward future retirement pay. 

6. Valuable experience, helpful in any ci- 
vilian pursuit. 

This act offers the youth of this country 
between 17 and 18% years of age a means of 
discharging their military obligations with- 
out disrupting their careers or education. 

To the employer who cooperates in the 
training program, it offers among other 
things a better satisfied labor force, more 
responsible employees, and fewer men re- 
quired to be away from the job for 30 to 45 
days of old-time annual training. 

To the United States it offers the assurance 
of a fully manned, well equipped, and ade- 
quately trained Ready Reserve. 

Lt. Gen. Thomas W. Herren, in a recent ad- 
dress before the New Jersey Armed Forces 
Advisory Committee, stated quite bluntly 
that we seem to be teaching children every- 
thing but their patriotic obligation to pro- 
tect the great heritage we have fought so 
hard to hand on to them unfettered. Per- 
haps, with the combined effort of parents, 
educators, businessmen and the military, this 
new act which offers five different choices of 
active and reserve duty to a young man of 
17 years can be discussed candidly and ef- 
fectively in the home, in the schoolroom and 
on the shop floor to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. For, to become an operational suc- 
cess, the program must first be understood. 
We hope we have contributed to that aim. 


Scope of the Canning Industry of 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last evening—January 23—the 
Committee on Agriculture of the Califor- 
nia delegation met with the canners of 
California. 

These meetings started many years 
ago, usually following the national con- 
vention of the Canners League. Mr. 
Richmond, of San Jose, would usually 
talk for the canners and review for us the 
record of the canners in the year just 
passed and also tell us about the prob- 
lems facing the canning industry for the 
coming year. He was an exceptional 
man and really schooled us on canning 
problems. 

Later our then colleague, Jack An- 
derson, a very successful pear grower 
and a farmer who had a broad grasp and 
understanding of the problems of all of 
agriculture in California, took charge of 
these meetings and continued to do so 
till he left Congress. He did a mag- 
nificent job in developing good relations 
between the canners and the Members 
of Congress. The meetings were abso- 
lutely nonpartisan and were short and 
snappy, and mixed fun with serious 
discussion. 

My constituents, Dale Hollenbeck and 
Ted Clark, were regular attendants at 
these meetings and still are. 

Under permission granted me to in- 
clude extraneous matter, I include a 
statement entitled “Scope of the Can- 
ning Industry of California”: 
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ScoPe OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Over 20,000 California farm families, or 
an estimated 60,000 to 80,000 persons, depend 
upon the growing of canning crops for their 
livelihood. 

Between 30,000 to 35,000 agricultural work- 
ers are employed in California in harvesting 
canning crops at the peak of their season. 

Between 85,000 and 90,000 cannery workers 
are employed at the peak season. 

Many more thousands of workers depend 
annually for a living upon producing for 
California’s canning and preserving indus- 
try: (a) 400,000 tons of tinplate in steel 
mills; (b) 3,600,000,000 tin cans in can man- 
ufacturing plants; (c) 1,100,000,000 glass 
jars in glass factories; (dad) 100 million fiber 
shipping containers in box making plants; 
(e) 1 million miles of labels in lithograph 
plants; (f) thousands of tons of seeds and 
seasoning; (g) over 250 million pounds of 
sugar in refineries; (h) many carloads of 
food-processing machinery; (i) transporta- 
tion (rail-truck-water) for over 75,000 car- 
loads of canned foods; (j) operation of ware- 
houses, cold-storage plants, banking facili- 
ties, nad advertising agencies; (k) wholesale 
and retail outlets distributing around $700 
million worth of California canned foods. 

California farmers receive for their can- 
ning crops between $125 million. and $150 
million per year. The annual cannery labor 
payroll is between $150 million and $175 
million. 

All of this is activated through the opera- 
tion of some 250 California canning plants, 
which pack nearly 100 different items of 
canned fruits, vegetables, juices, olives, and 
citrus. 

It is one of the State’s three largest in- 
dustries. 

Sixty-two percent of the canning tomatoes 
in the United States were produced in Cali- 
fornia in 1955. 


George Dixon’s “Palsied Poem” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorpD, I include the following poem 
which appeared in George Dixon’s 
column, Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Tuesday, January 24, 1956, which 
Mr. Dixon tags “Palsied Poem”: 

Palsied poem resulting from a nightmare 
peopled by such impossibly jumbled char- 
acters as John Foster “‘Three Brinks” Dulles, 
Secretary of State; Carl W. “Kid Sieve’”’ 
McCardle, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs in Charge of Leaking News 
to Favored Publications; Assistant Secretary 
of State Henry F. Holland, and the recently 
apprehended armored car bandits: 


Said Fearless Foster at the brink; 

“Things nearly went upon the blink.” 
Said Carl McCardle, looking rife: 

“As Henry Luce would say, ‘That’s Life!” 
“Let’s fortify ourselves,” said John, 

“I feel an ordeal coming on.” 

Said Carl: “I have that feeling, too, 

“So what do you propose to do?” 

“Let's eat,” the great man answer made, 
“But what to eat, my tight-lipped aide?” 
“Well, at the Summit, on the peaks, 

“The newest fad is cream of leaks, 
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“And for a side dish, dearest boss, 

“Disparaged tips with Holland’s sauce.” 

I couldn’t stand the horrid dream, 

And woke up with a piercing scream, 

I lay there in a soaking sweat, 

And — “These brinks will get me 
yet. 

“They have too much at brinks, methinks 

“They used to just have thefts at Brinks» 


The 38th Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Janu- 
ary 22, 1956, was the observance of the 
38th anniversary of Ukrainian independ. 
ence. This day offers the American 
people a wonderful opportunity to re. 
affirm their faith in the eventual libera. 
tion of the Ukrainian nation from Com- 
munist tyranny. 

Freedom has been eliminated in the 
Ukraine. The Soviets have denied the 
people their civil liberties and have de- 
stroyed their democratic institutions, 
The objectives of the Soviet regime are 
obvious, for with the denial of human 
rights and the destruction of Ukrainian 
culture Moscow hopes that resistance to 
tyranny will be crushed. 

Tangible evidence that despotism 
exists is the eyewitness testimony of 
mass murders, starvation, and persecu- 
tion received from Ukrainian victims of 
Soviet atrocities given to the House Se- 
lect Committee on Communist Aggres- 
sion a couple of years ago. 

However, despite these ruthless tactics 
employed by the oppressor, the Ukrain- 
ians have remained faithful to their 
homeland and its traditions and con- 
tinue to fight for their ideals. The So- 
viet press itself acknowledges the exist- 
ence and activity of the Ukrainian na- 
tionalists whose goal is to separate the 
Ukraine from Russia. This admission is 
evidence of the growth of the resistance 
movement and that the Soviets fear 
what it can do. 

There are over 11% million Americans 
of Ukrainian birth or descent who are 
conscious of and have a strong interest 
in this struggle. It is appropriate on 
the occasion of the celebration of the 
38th anniversary of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence that all Americans join with 
them in hoping and praying that in the 
not too distant future the enslaved 
Ukrainians will once more enjoy the 
liberty for which they are so valiantly 
struggling. 

These feelings of sympathy, which we 
in America share for the gallant people 
of the Ukraine, must not be limited to 
mere well-wishing. Although this date 
calls attention to both the joy and sorrow 
of the Ukraine, the chains which bind 
the Ukranian people bind many other 
millions of peoples in other lands; and 
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remember that freedom is as- 


we must i 
yred for none until all are free. Only 
" rescuing others from serfdom to the 


may we then in America be able 
to devote ourselves to the fullest develop- 
ment of our own economic and cultural 
itage. 
4 these things in mind, America 
must press vigorously for the right of 
those countries behind the Tron Curtain 
to self determination at the earliest pos- 
able date, and to see to it that the cap- 
tive lands are able to enjoy free elections 
at as early a date as possible. We must 
continue to help with economic aid, and 
yith weapons, those who courageously 
geht against Soviet domination in the 
Ukraine, Poland and other nations held 
captive. 5 

The principle of early free elections is 
gt forth in both the Atlantic Charter 
and in the Yalta agreement. Indeed, 
these two documents specifically guaran- 
tee early free elections to most of the 
peoples held captive by the Russians. 

I call upon the President to make it 
an inflexible policy of this country to 
press continuously and vigorously for 
liberation of all the countries detained 
against the will of their people by the 
Soviets, by all means short of war. We 
must make liberation of these countries 
one of the principal topics of each and 
every future meeting between repre- 
sentatives of this country and Russia. 
All our economic and diplomatic pres- 
sure must aim at early and truly free 
elections within all the countries of 
Eastern Europe. 

The Ukranian people, and the others 
enslaved behind the Iron Curtain, look 
tous for help in their struggle for free- 
dom and justice. Never let it be said 
that America has turned its back on 
those who cry for liberty. 


soviet 





Objects To Supporting Coffee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to insert a letter and a clipping that I 
recelved from Mr. Lawrence Coyer, of 
Knapp, Wis. 

Mr. Coyer's letter is as follows: 
Enclosed find clipping from Time maga- 
zine. Iam sorry to learn that I have to help 
bolster Latin American governments with 
my coffee dollars. But I would like some 
of the same kind of support for my 9-cent 
hogs and below-parity eggs and milk that 
I produce, 


The clipping from the January 18 is- 

sue of Time magazine reads: 
THE AMERICAS—COFFEE, BLACK 

: Circulating in Latin American capitals last 
coe was a gloomy report labeled ‘For Gov- 
ae Only.” Subject: Coffee. Gist of the 
ona drafted by an Inter-American 

nomic and Social Council Committee: A 
8towing surplus threatens to bring a dis- 
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astrous slump in world coffee prices unless 
the governments concerned take Grastic 
action. 

Coffeemen already knew that a menacing 
surplus was piling up (Time, June 20). 
What surprised them was the fact that the 
United States State Department’s repre- 
sentative on the committee joined the Latin 
experts in signing a report calling for export 
quotas and stockpiling to keep coffee prices 
from sinking through the fioor. Main, rea- 
son for the softening of the State Depart- 
ment’s longtime opposition to international 
coffee-price props is that coffee is, after all, 
Latin America’s No. 1 export. It accounts 
for 97 percent of El Salvador’s exports to the 
United States, 90 percent of Colombia's, 
more than 80 percent of Brazil’s and Guate- 
mala’s, lesser but still important percentages 
for half a dozen other countries. A steep 
price fall might bring on dangerous economic 
and political crises, with tempting oppor- 
tunities for local strongmen or Communist 
mischief-makers. 

Faced with that prospect, United States 
officials dealing with Latin American affairs 
may try to sell the Cabinet and Congress on 
some kind of price-support program. If so, 
they will have to be supersalesmen. Con- 
gress is well aware that among United States 
consumers the memory of the 1953-54 coffee- 
pricé gouge still rankles. 





Secretary Dulles Has Blundered One Too 
Many Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Boston Post, 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956, in which 
this paper takes Secretary Dulles to task 
for his brink-of-war statements which 
came to light in a recent article in Life 
magazine: 

Granting that Secretary John Foster Dulles 
knew what he was talking about when he 
said that three times the United States was 
taken to the brink of war by the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles foreign policy, which has 
proved a great surprise to the American 
people and to the Congress, there is still a 
compelling need to censure a Secretary of 
State who permits these things to become 
known through the babbling of a press sec- 
retary. 

It isn’t true that the country was taken 
anywhere near war by either Secretary Dulles 
or President Eisenhower, as careful exami- 
nation of the record will show. But it is 
true that Secretary Dulles’ press secretary 
said these things to a magazine correspond- 
ent, and the record has been permitted by 
Dulles to stand attesting to falsehoods. 

Perhaps it hasn’t been borne home to 
Dulles that in his statement that the coun- 
try was three times taken near to war dur- 
ing the past 3 years that he is providing 
the strongest kind of argument for the 
Bricker amendment and similar legislation 
limiting the power of the President to take 
such risks without consulting the Congress, 

It is also somewhat amusing to see Vice 
President Nixon and “Secretary of Peace” 
Harold Stassen blasting away at critics of 
Dulles, for these twain have been responsi- 
ble for more deviations from Dulles policies 
than any others in the administration higher 
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echelons. Their reactions—proving their 
spineless expediency—offer the strongest 
kind of an argument for the long overdue 
great debate on American foreign policy and 
a thorough examination of it as a campaign 
issue. 

Secretary Dulles now has the support of 
some newspapers which excel in talking out 
of both sides of the mouth. The burden of 
their argument is that it was all a result of 
Secretary Dulles’ ineptitude with the spoken 
word and that his deeds are much more im- 
portant than his words. If this is the proper 
evaluation of Dulles’ blunder, why is he Still 
Secretary of State? The basic and essential 
skill required of the skilled diplomat is the 
ability to conduct a diplomatic discourse 
with great style and trenchancy without ac- 
tually committing one’s country to an in- 
flexible policy or giving offense to friendly 
powers. 

The late Cordell Hull denounced the Japa- 
nese diplomats in ringing words when he ac- 
cused them of infamy in prolonging the dis- 
cussions until the Japanese fleet was ready 
to strike at Pearl Harbor. If the declarations 
attributed to Dulles by his press secretary 
are a true exposition of Dulles’ policy then 
they are also infamous. 

The great debate on foreign policy is long 
overdue. It should have taken place during 
the first year of the 84th Congress. But, in 
any case, the debate must now be held. 
Secretary Dulles has blundered one too 
many times. 





Husband-Wife Precinct Team Finds Vic- 
tory Formula—How To Win in 40 
Hours 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
December 1955 issue of the Democratic 
Digest contains an interesting article 
about a husband-wife precinct commit- 
teeman team in Michigan. It is entitled 
“How To Win in 40 Hours.” Under 
unanimous consent, I insert the article in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp: 
HUSBAND-WIFE PRECINCT TEAM FINDS VICTORY 

FORMULA—How To WIN IN 40 Hours 

“Democrats couldn't lose an election,” says 
Mel Bleich, “if there were a Democrat in 
every precinct working 40 hours a year for 
the party.” 

Mel Bleich’s precinct shows what work will 
do. The Democrats lost in 1952; they took 
only 40 percent of the vote in 1953, but they 
took 61 percent of the vote in 1955. 

“The Democrats can’t lose. There are more 
Democrats than Republicans in the country, 
in Michigan and in my precinct for the 
simple reason that we have a better program. 
Our problem is to get them out to vote.” 
That is Mel Bleich’s formula for victory. 

The Bleich’s (Mel and Joan) live in the 
17th district of Wayne County (ward 22, 
precinct 258, Detroit). They live in a pretty 
but small house on a street lined with pretty 
and small houses. They have lived in their 
present home for 7 years. Mel is an adver- 
tising man. They have always been inter- 
ested in public affairs, but they did not he- 
come active politically until 1952. 

In July of 1952, they were on a vacation 
in the East where they met a Republican 
committeewoman from New York, a woman 
full of dedication to her job. She told the 
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Bleichs about some of her activities—poll 
watching, canvassing, get-out-the-vote 
drives, things Mel and Joan had never heard 
of. In some alarm the Bleichs returned to 
Michigan and called Democratic headquar- 
ters to volunteer their services. The next 
day their 17th District chairman, Al Meyers, 
came to call and their political activity really 
began. 

Mel decided to run for precinct delegate 
as a write-in candidate. It was too late to 
file a petition. Joan typed up 3-by-5 
cards asking people to vote for Mel. They 
distributed the cards in the neighborhood. 
Mel was elected. 

It was during this first election that Joan 
and Mel found out what poll watching 
meant. They went to the class for challen- 
gers sponsored by the 17th District. They 
also began attending district meetings. 
Here they learned how a political party 
works. 

Mel and Joan began canvassing their pre- 
cinct. They set up a card file first. Then 
they divided up the precinct—Mel taking 
the blocks farther away and Joan canvass- 
ing the streets in their immediate neighbor- 
hood. The Bleichs have three children, 
ages 10, 5, and 3. It was easier for Joan to 
work close by. 

Mel and Joan work out their own system 
for canvassing. Mel uses a small notebook 
into which he puts various cryptic signs. 
R equals Republican; D equals Democrat; 
Reg means registered; a number indicates 
the number of eligible voters in the house- 
hold. Joan uses a larger form. Whichever 
way, they get the information. 

They usually canvass during a registra- 
tion drive. “I am Mel Bleich, your Demo- 
cratic precinct delegate. There is an 
election coming up and we wonder if you 
are registered to vote.” Then they go on to 
find out the political affiliation. “Would you 
mind telling me how you plan to vote in 
November?” They find out how many 
eligible voters there are in the household. 
They also pick up information on how to 
build a terrace, tips on gardening, and new 
recipes. These last bits of information are 
not put in their card file but the political 
information is. 

When the canvass is completed they know 
who the Democrats are, who the independ- 
ents are. They know who is registered and 
who isn’t. Mel keeps after the non- 
registered Democrats and independents 
until they are registered. The Republicans 
he leaves to the Republican precinct dele- 
gate. Because people move in and out of 
the precinct all the time, the canvassing and 
registration job is a constant one. With 
each campaign Mel and Joan get to know 
their precinct better and can do a more 
effective job. 

Canvassing is a basic job, in Mel’s opinion. 
And it is fun. He and Joan now know the 
people in the.r neighborhood, regardless of 
political affiliation. There are over 600 voters 
in the precinct and the Bleichs have knocked 
on every door. Many people had never been 
called on before by a member of either party. 
They were pleased. 

We asked Joan and Mel what they did 
on election day to get out the vote in their 
precinct. The reply was complete. 


They distribute literature broadside in the 
precinct. This is a family project and one 
the children delight in. Off and on during 
the day Mel spotchecks his polling booth 
to be sure that proper instructions are being 
given to voters. The rest of the day he and 
Joan go door to door urging the people at 
home to go and vote early. At 4 o’clock on 
election day, Mel goes to the polling places 
and copies the list of those who have voted. 
He and Joan compare this list with their 
file of Democrats and independents. By 5 
o’clock, they are calling every Democrat and 
independent who hasn’t voted. They have 
several neighbors lined up to take people 
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to the polls or babysit if that is needed. 
They keep calling until the polls close. 

In the evening Mel goes over to watch the 
ballots counted and to challenge. Joan goes 
to another precinct—wherever her services 
are needed by the district. They watch the 
counting and make sure the Democrats get 
every vote that is coming to them. In Mich- 
igan, elections have been won or lost on the 
basis of as little as one-half to one-fourth 
vote per precinct. 

In addition to the canvassing, get out the 
vote and challenging, were there other 
things they did which contributed to the 
increase in the Democratic vote? There 
were. 

During the campaign, Joan gave a tea for 
Mrs. G. Mennen Williams. She put 40 peo- 
ple in her living room. We looked around 
and didn’t think this was possible. But it 
was. She borrowed chairs and coffee urns, 
cups and silverware from her neighbors— 
many of them Republicans. Not only that, 
she invited them to the tea to meet the 
lovely wife of Michigan’s Governor and they 
came. 

In 1954, their local PTA group sponsored a 
Meet Your Candidate Night. It was the first 
PTA to undertake an activity of this sort 
and Mel and Joan worked with the other 
members to make it a success. It was a bi- 
partisan affair. It put on the same platform 
the candidates of both parties. “Sometimes,” 
says Joan, “it is good to let the Republicans 
see who they are voting for. We had can- 
didates we could be proud of.” (All of the 
Democratic candidates won.) 

Joan passes out literature and gets peti- 
tions signed at the local supermarket. Mel 
is part of the “tack-up squad” on the poster 
detail. They have candidates come into 
their home and invite in the neighbors for a 
bull session on issues. Currently, Mel and 
Joan are getting prepared to canvass their 
precinct for the Democratic dollars drive in 
Wayne County. 

Democratic leaders in Michigan are proud 
of what the Bleichs have done. And because 
their work and the work of others like them 
is so important to the party’s future, na- 
tional leaders like Democratic Chairman 
Paul M. Butler are trying to find a Joan and 
Me! Bleich in every precinct and put them to 
work in 1956. 


Crisis in Education Is Concern of All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in the course of the last century 
the people of the United States devel- 
oped the finest public and private edu- 
cational system in the world. Our edu- 
cational system and those who are 
responsible for its functional operations 
have served us well in peace and in war. 
Most students of American affairs be- 
lieve that our educational system has 
contributed much to giving our Nation 
an informed and enlightened citizenry. 

In keeping with our concept of the 
vital role of public education we have re- 
tained control and financing of public 
schools at the local level to assure maxi- 
mum democratic management. The 
philosophy of local control and respon- 
sibility explains why at the present time 
only 3 percent of all school funds are 
contributed by the Federal Government. 
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Local communities pay 55 percent of th 
Nation’s school bill, and the remain; : 
42 percent comes from State govern. 
ments. However, since World War I 
local governments have had more than 
their share of difficulties in meeting 
financial responsibilities to maintain 
and expand school facilities, 

The financial difficulties of loca] and 
State governments stems from the fact 
that for a number of years the Federal] 
Government collects more than 75 per. 
cent of all tax money. Our State and 
local governments must get along with 
what is left. No one will dispute the fact 
that the Federal Government has hag to 
collect the bulk of taxes to wage a war 
and prepare for defense in the tense years 
since the end of World War II. Expendi- 
tures for war and defense have left edy. 
cation without fiscal parity since 19409, 

Iam not an educator, but—as a parent, 
citizen, and interested layman—I am 
concerned about the crisis in our educa- 
tional system. I believe, for a number of 
reasons, that the crisis in education is 
the concern of every person. I believe 
that Congress must enact legislation to 
provide for Federal aid to education, 
There is too much at stake to ignore any 
longer the crisis in education. 

During and since World War I a grow- 
ing number of educators, PTA members 
and other interested laymen have pointed 
out the lack of classrooms, shortage of 
teachers, and other problems rising out 
of overcrowded classrooms and use of 
obsolete buildings. 

Since 1950 a total of 5,600,000 children 
have been added to our school popula. 
tion. It is estimated that our annual 
increase in school population for the next 
5 years will be 1,350,000. According to 
educational authorities, elementary 
school enrollment in 1960 will be 68 per- 
cent above 1946 and 28 percent above 
that of 1954. Secondary schools also face 
a crisis, for by 1969 the children already 
born will push secondary school enroll- 
ment to more than 70 percent above the 
1954 level. 

The increase in school population 
comes at a time when 56 percent of the 
Nation’s classrooms are overcrowded. 
The United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—in an 
estimate released on January 12, 1956— 
states that at least 470,000 new class- 
rooms are needed in the next 5 years. 
Of this total, 180,000 are needed to re- 
place worn out classrooms of question- 
able safety. The other 210,000 class- 
rooms are needed to take care of esti- 
mated new enrollment. Surveys show 
that 47 percent of our public-school 
buildings are over 30 years old, and 22 
percent of our school buildings are over 
50 years old. 

While the proposed legislation deals 
only with Federal aid for school con- 
struction, I believe that some mention 
must also be made of the teacher-short- 
age situation. At present we need an 
additional 140,000 teachers. There will 
be need for 500,000 more teachers in 1965 
than we have today. In other words, we 
must find 16 new teachers for every 10 
that are now teaching. 

I presume that one of the main rea- 
sons for the shortage of teachers is the 
low pay. For example, in 1954 the Na- 
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tion’s teachers’ colleges graduated 100,- 


900 teachers. Only 63,000 out of the 
100,000 graduates were willing to take po- 
sitions teaching. Our financially hard- 
ressed State and local governments 
cannot raise enough money to build 
schools and increase teachers’ salaries. 
it is pertinent to point out that State 
and local governments spent almost $2.5 
hillion on school construction in 1955 as 

compared to about $1 billion in 1949-50. 

Before I close there is one other aspect 
of our educational crisis that I wish to 
mention. Earlier in these remarks I 
stated that our educational system has 
served us well in peace and war. While 
I believe we have the finest educational 
system in the world, Iam very much dis- 
turbed over reports about the number of 
scientists and engineers that are being 
graduated in Soviet Russia. 

In 1954, for instance, Russia gradu- 
ated 54,000 scientists and engineers as 
compared to about 20,000 in the United 
States. In a few years Russia will be 
graduating each year 80,000 scientists 
and engineers. I need not emphasize 
the importance of scientists and engi- 
neers in the event the world is plunged 
intoa nuclear weapon war. As Admiral 
Rickover said recently, ‘if the crisis in 
education is not met, we will be in danger 
of losing the cold war by default.” 

In the event that this comes to pass 
there will be no Congress in which we— 
as freemen—can debate the question of 
Federal aid for education. If we lose 
by default—and thus fall under the iron 
heel of a dictator—there will be no op- 
portunity to debate segregation, de- 
segregation, Federal or local responsibil- 
ity in education. 

For this and other reasons, I believe 
we must act now. I urge my colleagues 
to temper their thinking with the cold 
and hard facts of the crisis in educa- 
tion—we may not have too many oppor- 
tunities to consider this question if we 
fail to act now for one reason or another. 





Mrs. Min Lurye Matheson Testifies on 
Distressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
Include the following column written by 
Willard Shelton which appeared in the 

IO News, Saturday, January 7, 
1956, in which Mr. Shelton discusses the 
testimony given by Mrs. Min Lurye 
Matheson, manager, ILGWU, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., before Senator Douglas’ Sub- 
Committee on Distressed Areas: 

Once in a while, in the routine of covering 
Congressional hearings, the observer hears a 
Witness who makes him realize that the 
ae Problems of America are human prob- 
*ms, that there may be something far be- 
yond narrow self-interest or group interest 
When a citizen sits with distinguished Sen- 
ators to discuss pending legislation. 
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Such a situation occurred when Mrs. Min 
Lurye Matheson, district manager of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers in the Wyoming 
Valley of Pennsylvania, testified before the 
DouG.Las Senate subcommittee on distressed 
areas. 

The subcommittee was considering a bill 
sponsored by Senator DoucLas, Democrat of 
Illinois, and seven other Democrats to estab- 
lish a depressed areas administration in the 
Federal Government, with authority to lend 
up to $100 million for construction of indus- 
tries in areas where mines have petered out 
or companies have run away. 

Several Senators and Members of the 
House appeared to testify in behalf of the 
bill. Their statements were persuasive, their 
marshaling of statistics about unemploy- 
ment and the number of people on relief in 
their areas were impressive. 

Then Mrs. Matheson appeared, and it 
turned out that she was not there to ask 
for help for members of her own union, the 
women workers in more than 100 plants in 
her county, the 20,000 members of the Gar- 
ment Workers who are serviced by the 
Wilkes-Barre health center. 

She talked to the Senators about what was 
happening to the men of the wornout an- 
thracite areas, the husbands, brothers and 
sons of the women workers who, through 
their union, she represents. 

She pointed out that it was hard to re- 
train a veteran coal miner to run a delicate 
machine processing fragile materials—al- 
though some coal miners have tried a train- 
ing course and a few of them have learned 
how to operate the machines. 

“These men don’t want relief,’’ she said. 
“They don’t want Government surplus foods. 
They don’t want their wives to go out and 
work in a factory while they themselves, de- 
spite their industrial ability and skill, are 
unemployed and do the housework, the 
shopping and tend to the children in a com- 
plete reversal of the normal pattern of fam- 
ily life. 

“Idle factories can stand for years and 
then be reconditioned and opened up,” she 
continued, “but human beings are different, 
the human spirit once destroyed can never 
be restored. 

“Every day, women members of our union 
call me and tell of a husband unemployed 
and beg, ‘Can you get a job for him? Any- 
thing that will make it possible for him to 
remain here and earn a living?’ 

“Women have sought employment in gar- 
ment factories, becoming the breadwinners, 
while in the homes men ready and able to 
work eat their hearts out in idleness and 
futility. They go away to find jobs and that 
means a broken home. Or they suffer the 
frustrations, the terrible deterioration, the 
corroding effects on their self-confidence 
which long years of joblessness mean.” 

Mrs. Matheson thinks the women she rep- 
resents are pretty well paid. They have their 
union, there is an actual shortage of women 
workers, they earn perhaps $100 a week. She 
was not before the subcommittee to ask any- 
thing for them—except for the simple pro- 
visions of the Douglas bill that might help re- 
store a@ community, give jobs and new hope 
to men who will never be dues-paying mem- 
bers of the garment workers. 

Mrs. Matheson association with the ILGWU 
is a family one. Six years ago her brother, 
an organizer, was stabbed to death in a New 
York West 35th Street telephone booth in 
the midst of an organizing drive. The man 
accused of the murder, Benedicto Macri, was 
acquitted—and has totally disappeared. 

The Douglas bill is a moderate approach 
to the needs of depressed areas. In addition 
to authorizing loans to communities for new 
industries, it would lengthen unemployment 
compensation periods for workers in retrain- 
ing programs. It would offer research facil- 
ities, technical information and tax relief to 
assist towns where there are cast-off workers. 
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This seems about the least the Federal Gov- 
erment could do to aid dozens of communi- 
ties where as many as one-sixth of the skilled 
workers are on relief, where some veterans 
of World War II have never had decent jobs. 
The guess here is that Mrs. Matheson’s testi- 
mony was the kind that might propel the 
bill through Congress, where previously we 
have had sympathetic words. 








Report by Senator Lehman to the People 
of New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp the text 
of a radio report I made to the people 
of New York State on January 20, 1956. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
oRD, as follows: 

NEw YORKER’S REPORT ON THE NATION 


(Text of Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN’s first 
radio report to the people of New York 
State during the 2d session 84th Cong.) 


Fellow New Yorkers, greetings from the 
Nation’s Capital. I am resuming my peri- 
odic radio reports to the people of New York 
State. I want you to know what your 
Senator is thinking and doing in the course 
of this critical congressional session. Many 
important issues and legislative proposals, 
vitally affecting the interests of our State, 
will be before the Congress this year. I 
want your help and guidance in represent- 
ing the interests of New York. So write and 
tell me what you think, too. 

As in the past, I will report to you every 
4 weeks over this station. And I want to 
express my appreciation to the station to 
which you are listening for carrying these 
reports. 

As you know, Congress convened on Janus 
ary 3, and, as I speak to you today, the leg- 
islative work of -the session has just about 
gotten under way. We heard the President’s 
state of the Union message on January 5, 
his special message on farm problems on 
January 12, and his budget message on Jan- 
uary 16. Our work is now cut out for us. 

President Eisenhower’s state of the Union 
message contained some fine words and fine 
sentiments with many of which I agree. 
But these sentiments were strangely differ- 
ent from those which have been expressed 
in the recent past by the congressional 
spokesmen for the President’s own political 
party. The President’s message has been de- 
scribed as a New Deal document. I 
wouldn’t go that far. I wouldn’t say that 
the President has become a New Dealer. 

No; he has just borrowed a little of the 
liberalism some of us have been preaching 
for a great many years. He borrowed some 
of our sentiments, and our phraseology— 
about the welfare of the people and the 
need for the Government to do for the peo- 
ple what the people cannot do for them- 
selves, with regard to the people’s health, 
and security, and well-being. 

Yes, the President said some very fine 
things. But what does his administration 
propose to do, to translate those sentiments 
into actions and programs? Will the Eisen- 
hower administration support sound legis- 
lation? Will it fight for amendments to the 
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McCarran-Walter Act, and for civil rights 
legislation, for Federal appropriations for 
school construction and medical research? 
Will the administration oppose giveaways of 
our natural resources and the ever-increas- 
ing concentration of economic power in the 
hands of monopolies? Will the administra- 
tion work to extend social security coverage 
and to make social security available to the 
disabled? Will the administration fight for 
the interests of the consumer against the 
forces of special privilege? Will it put the 
welfare of the average farmer and the aver- 
age worker and the small-business man above 
the interest of the processor and the great 
corporations? 

Well, we will see. 
Eisenhower administration, 
shall we know them. 

I am going to report to you today on some 
of the legislation which I think this Con- 
gress must pass, and which this administra- 
tion should support, and some of the legis- 
lation which Congress should defeat and the 
administration should oppose. I am going 
to talk not so much in generalities as in 
particulars. 

But first, I want to say a word about the 
world scene, and to comment on the strange 
story of the Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, and his recent interview with Life 
magazine. 

This interview has been much discussed 
in the public press and on the floor of Con- 
gress. Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, a2 mem- 
ber of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, has charged that what Secretary Dulles 
told in Life magazine about last year’s great 
international crises, in Korea, in Indochina, 
and with regard to the islands of Quemoy 
and Matsu off the coast of China * * * what 
Secretary Dulles described as his own policy 
in these three critical situations, was quite 
different from what Secretary Dulles had told 
the Foreign Relations Committee, in confi- 
dence, about these same situations. 

There is a question of fact involved here. 
Secretary Dulles owes the Foreign Relations 
Committee an explanation, and he owes an 
explanation to the American people. 

Did Secretary Dulles deliberately take us 
right up to the brink of war, as he told Life 
magazine? Was he, in fact, ready to plunge 
this country into war, without the consent 
of Congress, and without even the consent 
of President Eisenhower, as far as we know? 

Who authorized these warlike actions, and 
these decisions to risk war? Had the Ameri- 
can people authorized Secretary Dulles to 
take these risks, to stake the fate of our 
civilization on his own wisdom and discre- 
tion? 

Is this administration seeking peace or 
war? Is the policy of this administration the 
one enunciated by President Eisenhower at 
Geneva or the one enunciated by Secretary 
Dulles in Life magazine? 

In fact, my friends, I believe that we 
avoided war because of our allies, and not 
in spite of them. We avoided war because 
of the strength and unity of the free world, 
a strength and unity established under 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, despite 
the reckless policies of Secretary Dulles, 
which almost broke up the unity of the free 
world, and almost got us into war. And 
today, that unity was never more strained, 
and placed under greater pressure than it 
has been by Secretary Dulles’ unfortunate 
and ill-timed statements to Life magazine. 

Our allies are embarrassed and indignant 
at the evident distortion of history in which 
Secretary Dulles has indulged. And our 
enemies are rubbing their hands with glee, 
reprinting and rebroadcasting with obvious 
relish the statements made to Life maga- 
zine by Mr. Dulles. 

Mr. Dulles claims full and sole credit for 
deterring the Communist power, in Korea 
and Indochina and in Quemoy and Matsu. 


By the deeds of the 
not its words, 
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Let him beware. He has resurrected the 
specter of massive retaliation. He bran- 
dishes the hydrogen bomb. He indicts our 
country as one willing to risk atomic war 
to gain its objectives, or, at least, Mr. Dulles’ 
objectives. 

Mr. Dulles should remember that he who 
claims credit for the wind must also ac- 
cept blame for the storm. 

Much more remains to be said on this 
score. It will be said in the months ahead. 
I hope and pray that no permanent harm 
has been done our country, and the cause 
of free world unity and peace by these rash 
and self-serving assertions by Mr. Dulles. 
The cause of a nonpartisan foreign policy 
has been struck a heavy blow. 

But back to Congress and its prospects 
for constructive legislative action. 

There is one bill before the Congress which 
is being hotly debated which I would not 
call constructive legislation. Quite the con- 
trary. I refer to the natural gas bill, the so- 
called Harris-Fulbright bill, the bill to take 
the price of natural gas—the gas that lights 
your ovens and heats your homes—out from 
under the regulation of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

The Harris-Fulbright bill would exempt 
producers of natural gas from rate regula- 
tion. The Supreme Court decided not long 
ago that these natural gas producers were 
subject, under the law, to Federal Power 
Commission rate regulation. The purpose 
of the Harris-Fulbright bill is to set aside 
the decision of the Supreme Court, and to 
give the natural gas producers the unques- 
tioned right to charge for natural gas what- 
ever the traffic will bear. 

The producers quite frankly admit that 
as soon as rate regulation is abolished, the 
price will go up. Who will pay? The con- 
sumers will pay. We in New York State 
will pay. 

It will cost the consumers of the Nation 
from a quarter to a half billion dollars 
a year. We in New York State will pay our 
share, to enable the 35 great companies 
which control 70 percent of the total pro- 
duction of natural gas to increase their al- 
ready great profits. And these profits are 
not subject to the ordinary rates of taxation 
which apply to other business profits. No; 
these profits get the benefit of a notorious 
tax loophole, the 27 percent depletion allow- 
ance. 

I am going to fight against this bill. I 
am going to oppose it as hard as I can. 
But what is the administration doing about 
this bill? What is their attitude? There 
was no word about it in the President's 
state of the Union message. There is still 
today no word from the White House as 
to President Eisenhower's attitude, ‘There 
is only an eloquent silence. 

I hope this bill will be defeated in the 
Senate. It has already passed the House. 
Only you, the consumers—the general pub- 
lic—can prevent this bill from passing. You 
can express yourself, to your representatives 
in Congress, and to the President. You can 
tell them how you feel about this proposed 
outrage upon the consumers of America. 

Then there is the subject of juvenile de- 
linquency, which is very close to my heart, 
and on which congressional action is 
urgently needed. 2 

I must mention, too, the need for legisla- 
tion to provide a system of flood and disaster 
insurance. The people of New York State, 
and of Connecticut, and Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island and Pennsylvania know how 
desperately such insurance is needéd. I will 
do my best to see that such legislation is 
enacted. 

I would like to talk at length about the 
need to amend the McCarran-Walter Act, and 
the Refugee Relief Act. I need not tell you 
of my interest in that legislation. I haven't 
time today but I can tell you that we have a 
fight ahead on this, too. 
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And civil rights. If there is one front th 
calls for legislative action, it is this a 
How long can we endure the continueg denial 
of basic human rights to some of our elt 
zens? How long can we tolerate the denial 
of the right to vote to the Negroes in sn 
parts of the South? How long can we ‘elas. 
ate the brutal physical violence, the reign of 
terror which is now underway in some parts 
of the South against Negroes and whites who 
dare to join in the fight for equal rights, for 
human rights? 

Here is a front that demands action. Here 
is a test of the good will of the administra- 
tion, and of its courage and sincerity, | 
hope that all men of good will, of both 
parties, and without regard to party will 
respond to this challenge and take the neces. 
sary action, without further delay. Yes 
there is much more to be said, but no time 
to say it in. 

Goodby and good luck, to all of you, 
will be talking to you again, over this Station 
4 weeks from now with my next report to 
New York. 


Wilderness Manners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA ad 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have heard extensive discussion on the 
floor of the Senate about the preserva- 
tion of some of our great wilderness 
areas. For the benefit of those who may 
not have had an opportunity to visit 
such areas, or who are visiting them for 
the first time, the Friends of the Wilder- 
ness, of Side Lake, Minn., has published 
and is distributing an interesting article 
entitled ‘‘Wilderness Manners,” by Sig 
Olson, president of the National Parks 
Association. 

I digress to say that Mr. Olson is truly 
one of the Nation’s leading conserva- 
tionists. He is a very dear friend of 
mine. If any of my colleagues would 
like to have a good duck dinner—and I 
do not mean one of those tame grocery 
store ducks, but a duck in the northern 
Minnesota style—I think I could arrange 
it with Sig Olson. 

Because the article presents an effec- 
tive description of what the wilderness 
areas mean to us and why they should be 
preserved, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. I surely would like to 
bring it to the attention of my cdl- 
leagues. 

Even though we are in the midst of 
winter, we are anxiously looking for- 
ward to the visits of any Members of 
the Senate and their families to the 
greatest recreation area in the world— 
the State of Minnesota, It is nice even 
in the wintertime. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Talking about manners among men is & 
dangerous thing and when you infer that 4 
man is a boor, you must do it with 4 smile 
or come out shooting. I have come to the 
conclusion that the majority of men out in 
the wilderness are instinctively courteous 
and considerate of the rights of others. 
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e also found that there is always a small 
ity who forget that good manners are 
here as in civilized surround- 


hav 
minor 
as important t 
ost men when they leave the restrictions 
of urban living carry with them enough in- 
nate respect for the rights of others so that 
living in the wilderness does not materially 
change their slant on life, but there are 
moments even with the best of them when 
the new found freedom of the wilds invites 
thoughtlessness. , 

With those who have a real feeling for the 
country, these moments are rare, but there 
are some, who when the bars of convention 

re down, revert swiftly to the status of their 
primitive ancestry before the unwritten laws 
were made for harmonious living with others. 

Modern man, no longer sees the wilderness 
as something to be feared and overcome. He 
sees it now as a source of physical and 
spiritual rejuvenation and goes to it as a sick 
man goes to his doctor to heal the wounds 
life may have dealt him. No more does he 
have to go as a primitive hunter to slaughter 
game or face death and starvation. The 
odds are no longer that desperate. 

Today the wilderness means recreation 
and the enjoyment of it is actually more of 
a spiritual than a physical experience. Our 
attitude toward it is entirely different than 
it once was, that is until men slip back into 
a primitive perspective. When that happens, 
they no longer see it with appreciation or 
understanding. Then it is every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost. I 
believe that a@ man loses his ability to enjoy 
the wilderness in direct proportion to how 
completely he reverts to the outlook of his 
ancestors. 

None of us are far removed from the old 
grooves of racial experience and it is actually 
easier to slip back into them than stay out. 
I have often felt after being in the bush for 
a while, that my own civilized life was Just 
a short interruption in a long wilderness 
existence. Going back to the old ways of 
thinking is the normal thing to do because 
the ancient grooves are far deeper than the 
new. This is why it is so easy to violate the 
tenets of good behavior when there is no 
public censure. 

One of the most delightful wilderness cus- 
toms in the north was never locking a cabin 
ora cache. Ranger stations, and trappers’ 
cabins were always open to @ man who 
needed shelter or food. A carry over from 
frontier days, hospitality was the expected 
thing. In those little woods cabins, there 
was always a little firewood stacked up 
neatly beside the stove, a pair of blankets 
hanging from a rafter, some tea, flour, per- 
haps a chunk of salt pork in a can. These 
places were a godsend when the going was 
tough and there were times when finding 
them was a matter of life and death. 


When a traveller departed, he was ex- 
pected to leave the cabin immaculate, with 
dry kindling ready for a swift blaze and a 
good supply of wood. The same went for 
food but it was permissable to replace what- 
ever had been used with any surplus on 
hand. But then came travellers who began 
to violate the spirit of these friendly shel- 
ters. They failed to replace wood and fuel, 
left refuse and filthy confusion behind them, 
Then for the first time in history, cabins 
were locked and bolted all over the wilder- 
ness. Bad manners on the part of a few 
had ruined the pleasure of many and de- 
stroyed a phase of backwoods hospitality 
that may never return. 

Campsites are even more sacred than 
cabins because they have been used for 
hundreds of years. Chosen because of their 
Strategic location, they are usually found at 
the end of a day’s travel from some well 
known starting point. Since the memory of 
man, they have marked a day’s progress by 
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canoe, dog team, or on foot, and once estab- 
lished, became wilderness homes that be- 
loiged to all who passed. 

To violate such a place is as bad as violat- 
ing the home of afriend. Those who do, have 
simply forgotten the meaning of considera- 
tion and courtesy and the fact that they are 
not alone in their enjoyment of the wilder- 
ness. Such individuals peel birch trees, try 
their axes on living trees, break off balsam 
boughs for overnight beds right on the camp- 
sites instead of going back in, leave empty 
tins and bottles and debris strewn around, 
clean their fish at the landings, leave a hun- 
dred evidences of slovenliness to welcome the 
next comer. 

The real woodsman would never dream of 
leaving his personal garbage around, would 
burn everything possible and bury the rest 
far from camp. He would sink bottles and 
cans in the deepest part of the lake, and be- 
fore leaving pick up every offending bit of 
string, tinfoil, or paper, even throw a handful 
of pine needles over the drenches ashes of 
his fireplace to lend the illusion of no one 
having been there. He would leave dry wood 
and lay the fire so that whoever comes will 
have a pleasant welcome. Tentpoles would 
be stacked and pegs and stones piled neatly 
where the next camper can find them. By 
leaving his camp as he himself would want 
to find it, he creates a rapport between him- 
self and those who follow that is one of the 
joys of wilderness experience. 

Privacy should be as sacred in the wilds as 
in the towns. A campsite once occupied is 
as inviolate as one’s home and no traveller 
should move in except by invitation. Even 
so the courteous thing to do is refuse. The 
primitive who has forgotten his manners may 
insist that he has as much right to the site 
as anyone else. But by so doing he is rob- 
bing himself of enjoyment and setting up an 
atmosphere of selfish hostility that has no 
place in the wilderness of today. 

What applies to campsites, applies to an 
area’s landmarks, its places of historic and 
scientific interest. Such places belong to 
everyone, not only to this generation but to 
the generations to come. They give a coun- 
try character and individuality and should 
never be defaced or marred. Those who do 
not understand this leave a trail of van- 
dalism wherever they go, names carved or 
painted on beautiful cliffs, Indian picto- 
graphs chipped for souvenirs, ancient graves 
disfigured. These thoughtless ones are di- 
vorced from tradition, have no knowledge of 
things of the spirit, no reverence, respect, 
or love for the country and what it means. 

Wilderness travelers look forward to mak- 
ing friends with the whisky jacks, the chip- 
munks and red squirrels on the campsites; 
creatures who have lost all timidity and 
fear. They come immediately when camp- 
ers arrive, explore packs and duffle as though 
it was their right, wait for the tidbits they 
know will come. It seems incredible, but 
there are some who think it sport to use 
these campsite friends as targets, thereby 
depriving all who come of the real com- 
panionship and pleasure they afford. Such 
minds have no conception of the meaning 
of communion with living things. 

But far more important than how a man 
acts away from civilization is how he feels 
toward a wilderness way of life. If he sees 
it only as a way of getting good fishing or 
hunting, or as a physical workout with no 
holds barred, then he is missing the real 
essence of the experienced. If he goes into 
the wilds with reverence and a certain awe, 
realizing that here is country still un- 
changed by man, the enjoyment of which is 
not only a privilege but a great spiritual 
adventure, then it will mean what it should. 
With such an outlook there is no question 
of wilderness manners. They are as much 
a part of the wilderness as quiet and 
solitude. 
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Adequate Highways: How and When? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
made by me before the 54th annual con- 
vention of the American Road Builders’ 
Association, at Miami Beach, Fla., on 
January 13, 1956: 

It is always a pleasure to attend a national 
convention of the American Road Builders’ 
Association—and this is one of the best. 
The atmosphere is informal, the company is 
genial, and the main discussion is one that’s 
close to my heart. 

Having been a roadbuilder myself and 
having spent many a long hour on highway 
legislation in Congress, it is not hard for 
me to understand the mutual problems that 
bring you together. I think I can share the 
sentiments you feel about a business that is 
one of the toughest and, yet, one of the most 
rewarding in the world. 

I am a firm believer in the application of 
private enterprise methods to highway con- 
struction. I’m glad to say it and you can 
mark it down: ARBA is the champion when 
it comes to supporting this viewpoint. The 
ingenuity and thoroughness with which most 
of America’s roads are being built today is 
evidence of the effectiveness of the contract 
method of doing business. 

When men are pitted against each other in 
competitive bidding, as required by most of 
our State and city highway departments, the 
best in each comes to the top. The public 
gets the benefit—in lower costs and higher 
quality. 

The leadership that America has earned in 
the know-how of roadbuilding comes from 
this unique teamwork of public officials, 
engineers, and businessmen. 

Right now, the vital issue facing our in- 
dustry is what Congress will do about the 
need for a national highway program. For 
months, my colleagues and I have wrestled 
with this problem at close range. It is a 
subject surrounded with complications and 
opinions. 

A frequent question that comes up, is: 
“Can the highway industry, without eco- 
nomic dislocation, expand to handle a 
larger construction program?” 

ARBA has always answered that question 
to my satisfaction, and I am sure, to the 
satisfaction of most Members of Congress. 
We are not so far from World War II that 
we cannot remember how quickly industry 
can expand its capacity. That is particularly 
true if wise planning has eliminated some 
of the uncertainties from the picture. 

I think you should always be prepared to 
appraise your own strength—and I’m glad 
to hear you are now making a reappraisal— 
and to give Congress the benefit of your ex~- 
pert findings. We have learned to rely upon 
ARBA’s knowledge of the roadbuilding in- 
dustry and the capacity of each segment to 
produce the kind of highways America 
needs—and in the time and volume they 
are needed. We will need your help in this 
session, as in other sessions, to answer some 
of the still unresolved problems that ham- 
per adoption of a greatly expanded road- 
building program. 

I would like to divert for Just a moment 
and pay my respects to the officers and staff 
of the American Road Builders Association, 
in their endeavors that the country may 
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have adequate highways. To you, Mr. Presi- 
dent Robertson, you have done an excellent 
job, Bert Miller, Bob Smith, and all of the 
other staff members have been most helpful 
and most courteous, however, today we do 
miss one who has been of great assistance 
not only to your present speaker but to the 
problem of the road industry and America 
as a whole. I am referring to my distin- 
guished friend, the late Tom Keefe, who de- 
parted from this world a few months ago. 
Tom is not with us in body but his activities 
and the results of his endeayors will long 
be remembered by all of us. 

It was my pleasure to address you a year 
ago on the subject, President Eisenhower's 
Highway Challenge. A great deal has hap- 
pened since then, some of it dismaying— 
some of it highly encouraging. You have 
followed the progress of Federal legislation 
closely throughout the past 12 months and 
it is not necessary to review the defeat of 
what many Members of Congress considered 
a reasonable, workable solution to the prob- 
lem of financing a long-range road program. 
It is pointless to dwell upon what might 
have been, or to quail before the job that 
must be done now to get our highways into 
shape. The important thing is to keep our 
mind on the increasing need and seek fresh 
solutions. 

The grand plan presented by our beloved 
President, speaking in the interests of all 
America, may have lost some of its trim- 
mings, but his noble objective is intact. 
Thanks to the boldness of our Preesident’s 
proposal and to the farsightedness of high- 
way leaders, we are thinking today in terms 
of money for road construction far larger 
than ever before. That contribution—in 
imagination and leadership—must be ac- 
knowledged, for it has played a major part 
in advancing the national good roads 
cause—farther than any other one action 
in history. 

Some of us who have worked in legisla- 
tive harness for highway development in 
this country for many years can appreciate 
better than others that last year was not a 
year lost. It was actually a gain. We went 
through a legislative shakedown and we all 
learned a lot. 

Two years ago, it was my responsibility 
to serve as chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Roads. For weeks, that committee 
heard the testimony of witness after wit- 
ness lay bare the highway dilemma facing 
the Nation. It became apparent to all of 
us that, on one hand, the automotive age 
had almost overwhelmed the country and, on 
the other hand, highway construction had 
not Kept pace. It was reported that auto- 
mobiles and trucks manufactured in the last 
10 years, if parked bumper to bumper, would 
occupy 4 times as many vehicle lanes as new 
highways built to accommodate them. 

This disturbing imbalance was brought 
home to us at our hearings 2 years ago. It 
became obvious that Congress must step up 
Federal assistance to the States to build ex- 
pressways, cross-country throughways, and 
farm-to-market roads. This we did in the 
Case-McGregor Act. Federal aid was boosted 
52 percent above the act of 1952 to $875 
million annually. 

Soon after that, when President Eisenhower 
advanced his grand plan for a multi-billion- 
dollar-road program, many of us knew that 
the proposal was not unreasonable nor 
overly ambitious. The burden of testimony 
before our committee had all said otherwise. 
The pro and con arguments were still there, 
of course. But there was no doubt of the 
need. Not any longer, 

Today, the need simply grows greater. Last 
year, our assembly plants turned out 8 mil- 
lion motor vehicles. It has been estimated 
that 414 million more will be produced in 
the current 6-month period. Those of you 
who are dealing with traffic problems know 
what that means. 
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Traffic accidents continue to mount as the 
number of automobiles, trucks, and buses 
on our streets and highways increases. Some 
38,500 lives were lost last year. The Christ- 
mas holiday traffic slaughter was a night- 
mare. There is no valid excuse in a nation 
as advanced as ours for such preventable loss 
in human life. Where inadequate highways 
are at fault, they must be expanded or rebuilt 
to safer standards. Other stern measures 
must be taken. How can we do otherwise? 

Economic losses are secondary to the loss 
of lives, and the toll of injuries, but they 
are significant. Here’s a flat statement: 
Inefficient highways are costing the Ameri- 
can people entirely too much money. May- 
be those who won't be moved by crushed 
bones and spilt blood, will feel a twinge in 
the pocketbook. But this is no joke. 

Every morning and evening literally mil- 
lions of safe-driving people are forced to 
waste precious hours driving or riding to 
work on _ congested, overtaxed streets. 
Where is our vaunted national efficiency? 

Economic advisers tell us that America is 
expanding at a tremendous rate and that our 
transportation facilities will be strained to 
the limit within the next few years. High- 
way transportation, which serves the Nation 
so well, must not be held in stalemate dur- 
ing this expansion period. Roadbuilding 
must go ahead—fast—so that this form of 
transportation can keep pace with demand. 

These are pressing reasons for immediate, 
realistic action. 

The question is: “What will Congress do 
about it?” 

I wish I could answer that question posi- 
tively for you. I know that in the roadbuild- 
ing business, the uncertainty during legis- 
lative debate can be discouraging and some- 
times costly. 

Most of us in Congress who have studied 
the highway needs of America for years know 
exactly where we stand. Some of our col- 
leagues, and I say this kindly, are just be- 
coming re-educated on this new and greater 
road problem and are just now realizing in 
full the urgency for new highways. I know 
that the number of advocates of realistic 
roads is increasing. It may be a slower proc- 
ess than we would like, but it is the only 
right way for problems of such scope to be 
properly handled. The legislation that final- 
ly starts America into an era of unprece- 
dented roadbuilding will be better because 
of that process. 

I am sure that men of good will can sit 
down together and resolve their differences. 
Iam sure they will do so in this case. If one 
man can help, I assure you I’m ready and 
willing to cooperate—to the hilt—right now. 

We who are privileged to hold responsible 
posts on the House committee are fully 
aware that the next move is ours. You may 
be sure it occupies the time and thought of 
all of us. I assure you that my most con- 
scientious effort will be to help draft the 
kind of legislation that will bring America’s 
highways up to the high standards required. 

May I quote from President Eisenhower's 
state of the Union message to Congress Jan- 
uary 5, 1956. 

“In my message of February 22, 1955, I 
urged that measures be taken to complete 
the vital 40,000-mile interstate system over a 
period of 10 years at an estimated Federal 
cost of approximately $25 billion. No pro- 
gram was adopted.” 

Continuing my quote from the President's 
message, “If we are ever to solve Our mount- 
ing traffic problem, the whole interstate sys- 
tem must be authorized as one project to be 
completed approximately within the specified 
time. * * * Furthermore, as I pointed out 
last year, the pressing nature of this prob- 
lem must not lead us to solutions outside the 
bounds of sound fiscal management. As in 
the case of other pressing problems, there 
must be an adequate plan of financing. To 
continue the drastically needed improvement 
in other national highway systems, I recom- 
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mend the continuation of the Federa) 
way Act.” 

That, ladies and gentlemen, was a State. 
ment of the President of the Uniteg States 
and I am in accord with it 100 percent, ; 
want to make it perfectly clar that y favor 
and will do everything I can to put into , 
law an adequate highway program, both for 
the interstate and the intrastate and I wi) 
be for a reasonable program whether it 20es 
into effect as a one-package Dill, or the inter. 
state and intrastate in separate pieces o; 
legislation. 

The 1954 Highway Act, which it was my 
privilege to author, is a biennial highway au. 
thorization, and it expires June 30, 1956 
This bill authorized $315 million primary. 
$210 million secondary, $175 million urban, 
and $175 million interstate, plus various 
amounts for forest highways, roads anq 
trails, parkways, Indian reservation roads 
etc. This total amount approximately equals 
the amount of revenue brought in by the 
2-cent-per-gallon Federal gas tax. 

This authorization is financed by taxes 
now in existence, and no additional taxes 
would be necessary if the existing law, 1954 
Highway Act—Public Law 350—would he re. 
enacted. Additional amounts or allocations 
could be added to each system, possibly $100 
million total, and we would still be within 
the limits of the revenue brought in by exist. 
ing taxes. I am of the firm conviction that 
this law could be reenacted with very little 
opposition. ‘You know the history of the 
Clay committee bill, as well as.the so-called 
Democrat, or Fallon, bill, that was before the 
last session of Congress. Both bills were de- 
feated, and, in my opinion, because of the 
financing involved. Some refused to accept 
the Clay committee bond recommendation, 
which called for $25 billion worth of bonds 
for highway purposes extending over a period 
of years. The Congress also defeated the s0- 
called Democrat, or Fallon, bill, because 
many felt that the revenue-raising features 
or taxes were not equitable. Regardless of 
the arguments pro or con, the program was 
defeated. Regardless of the merits or de- 
merits of the interstate highway program, 
which is to be financed by an entirely new 
financial program, the question arises, Shall 
the interstate system, with a new financial 
program requiring additional taxes, be incor- 
porated in the same legislation that includes 
the intrastate system primary, urban, and 
secondary roads when the financing is 4l- 
ready established and no new taxes are nec: 
essary. 

I hear the same arguments, and some new 
tones, on the floor of Congress and on the 
Hill that I heard last August. No one seems 
to object to the intrastate bill but most 
everyone seems to object to the interstate 
proposal financing program. Most everyone, 
with some exceptions, wants an interstate 
highway but they want the other person 
to pay for it. I hear some old arguments 
renewed, with more emphasis relative t0 
financing the highway program and I am 
referring to the Governor’s Conference 
group, and others, insisting that the roads, 
both interstate and intrastate, should be 
financed from revenue derived by the Fed- 
eral Government from existing excise taxes 
on automotive products paid by highway 
users. A very fetching appeal. I would like, 
however, to point out some of the facts 
of life regarding this approach. Excise taxes 
levied by the Federal Government have beet 
and are now levied and justified as a source 
of revenue for the general support of gov- 
ernment. I Know as well as you that while 
the Federal gas tax was never levied as 4 
highway user charge, that developments ove! 
the past 10 years have more and more led 
to its being accepted as such and I think we 
all understand the reasons behind this ac 
ceptance. The excise fuel tax yields approxi 
mately $1 billion a year. The total excise 
yield to the Government from this and re- 
lated automotive excises now reaches $24 
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pillion. I question seriously whether we are 
entitled to consider these excise taxes as 
highway user charges, certainly those taxes 
peyond the Federal fuel tax and lubricating 
oil taxes. I question the physical soundness 
of a move in this direction, at least beyond 
the Federal fuel tax. The other excises can, 
by no stretch of the imagination, be consid- 
ered a fair measure of highway use. Con- 
ress at no time by legislative action has 
ever identified these excise taxes as highway 
user charges. 

To earmark the total yield of the auto- 
motive excise taxes for highway purposes, as 
some are recommending, would deprive the 
general revenue now used for support of the 
Government of an additional $114 to $2 bil- 
lion over and above the fuel tax yield. This 
would unbalance our Federal budget to the 
tune of $114 to $2 billion and would have to 
be made up from other tax sources if the 
pudget is to be balanced and, ladies and 
gentlemen, the budget is balanced for the 
first time in many years. I am asking you 
would you deplete our existing general reve- 
nue fund by that amount of money to build 
highways? If you would, what tax would 
you recommend to take its place to make up 
this deficit? Would you want me to support 
or would you, if you were in my position, 
support an increase in the income tax, for 
example? Faced with this choice, it would 
seem to me—and I hope that you will agree— 
to be a sounder financial procedure to con- 
sider the levying of additional equitable 
charges on the highway users, who are the 
direct beneficiaries of a greatly expanded 
system, in some manner related to the bene- 
fits they derive. 

May I again quote from the President, who 
has said on numerous occasions, “A sound 
Federal highway program, I believe, can and 
should stand on its own feet with highway 
users providing the total dollars necessary 
for improvements and new construction.” 

Another important factor should be con- 
sidered when we are even thinking of de- 
pleting the general revenue fund. We all 
know that the general tax funds of all levels 
of our Government—Federal, State, and lo- 
cal—are presently drained nearly dry and 
with our tremendous increase of population, 
the burden placed on the revenues in the 
forseeable future will require all the talent 
and ingenuity we have to prevent the com- 
plete destruction of our various government 
structures. The increasing demand for 
schools, hospitals, welfare, social security, 
sanitation, public buildings, and playgrounds 
presents us with a general revenue problem 
of staggering proportions. So, before your 
organizations or any of you individually pro- 
pose to deplete the revenue fund by $114 to 
82 billion for highway purposes, give consid- 
eration to the other urgent and, yes, vital 
needs. 

It is never possible to devise a tax accept- 
able in full degree to those upon whom 
the tax is imposed. No tax that this Con- 
gress or any other Congress may devise will 
be completely painless to that individuai or 
group upon whom the increase falls. I, per- 
sonally, believe that there is equity and fair- 
ness in the theory that the highway-user- 
charge principle should be applied on the 
basis of benefits derived. I state positively 
and publicly that I do not believe that such 
& user charge should be punitive. The jus- 
tification of levying a tax is to soundly 
finance an adequate highway program and 
hot to exterminate or discriminate unfairly 
against a legitimate highway user. 

I have endeavored to explain my position 
Telative to a new financing program. You 
can readily see that it is controversial and 
Subject to a great deal of discussion but 
Temember one thing, ladies and gentlemen, 
if you are going to build highways somebody 
has to pay for them. 

The controversial subject of financing the 
new program for the interstate system is 
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not applicable to the existing law which was 
passed by nearly a unanimous vote of the 
Congress in 1954 and which I authored. It 
is known as the Highway Act of 1954. It 
expires June 30, 1956. I have previously 
given to you the amount of money that it 
spends for highways. It can be renewed and 
no new taxes required over the existing taxes. 
I repeat, why jeopardize this program now in 
effect by incorporating in the same legisla- 
tion a 10- or 15-year highway construction 
program newly and entirely differently 
financed and which, in my opinion, will 
jeopardize the passing of the existing law. 

I firmly believe in an adequate highway 
program including the interstate system as 
well as the intrastate system but I do not 
want the existing highway program destroyed 
and scuttled because of the insistence of 
some to incorporate into the legislation, soon 
to be before the Congress, new ideas includ- 
ing financing and distribution. I think the 
interstate system is strong enough to stand 
on its own merits in its own legislation and 
I think the proponents of the interstate sys- 
tem are weakening their position when they 
are attempting to have it carried in the pro- 
gram of the existing law. Let us not jeo- 
pardize the existing program that is working 
so well. Let us have a 10-year or 12-year 
interstate program in separate legisiation 
and let us continue our intrastate highway 
program, bringing it before Congress once 
every 2 years for a look-see by the member- 
ship of Congress at that time. 


Admiral Burke Restates Old Truths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing from the San Diego Union of 
January 18, 1956: 

ADMIRAL BURKE RESTATES OLp TRUTHS 


Implicit in the public expressions of Adm. 
Arleigh Burke during his San Diego visit 
last week is a forceful restatement of some 
old principles of national strategy. 

As the United States Navy’s professional 
chief, Admiral Burke would be expected to 
present a strong advocacy of its mission and 
needs. His argument is most persuasive, 
however, in that it rests not on a defeatist 
estimate of the United States naval position 
but an inventory of Russia’s formidable— 
and surprising—naval capabilities. 

What gives the Soviet Navy its contempo- 
rary power and menace is that, as Admiral 
Burke pointed out, it has a limited special- 
ized mission and as being single-mindedly 
equipped to fill that mission. 

Communist sea power is directed at being 
able to control the coastal waters of Europe 
and Asia and the “narrow seas” of those 
continents. It has no aircraft carriers but 
4,000 shore-based planes (Mig 15’s and Mig 
17’s; medium attack and patrol bombers), 
which are under the sole operation control 
of the fleet commanders. Russia has no 
big-gunned cruisers. But those of the 
Sverdlovsk class—its most modern—are 
swift, maneuverable, well-armored and 
equipped for mine-laying, torpedo and anti- 
aircraft missions. 

Russian submarines are reported to be 
mostly medium-range types, equipped for 
mine-laying. Some are probably using 
hydrogen-peroxide turbines for submerged 
cruising. 
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By 1957 the current Russian construc- 
tion program will build up its navy to 30 
cruisers, 150 destroyers, 500 submarines (cur- 
rent production is about 1 a week), 500 PT 
boats and 1,000 minesweepers. Use of 
Chinese ports such as Tsingtao amplifies the 
power of this fleet. 

What are the principles of strategy in 
Admiral Burke’s statements? ‘They were 
enunciated 75 years ago by Adm. Alfred 
Thayer Mahan: Control of the “narrow seas’ 
plays a vital role; the great end of a war 
fleet is to close the oceanic highways; naval 
power exerts profound influence in peace 
as well as war. 

Few will deny the deterrent power and 
the pacifying potency of the United States 
nuclear arsenal. But what if our employ- 
ment of these weapons were out of propor- 
tion to the provocation? Or to the target? 
Russia has an old-fashioned navy but the 
mission for which it is intended could be 
crucial. It is reassuring to learn that 
Admiral Burke believes that this force could 
not keep us away from the shores of Europe 
and Asia. 

Admiral Mahan was convinced that his 
principles of naval strategy would “remain, 
as though laid upon a rock.” This fact would 
make for old-fashioned sea campaigns. 

Can civilization afford any other kind? 


Arab and Jew Have Mixed History—Reds 
Increased Peril for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George E. Sokolsky has given an historic 
account of Israel in the following 2 arti- 
cles which appeared in the New York 
Journal-American for January 16 and 
17, 1956. I call them to the attention of 
our colleagues: 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
January 16, 1956] 


ARAB AND JEW HAVE MIXED Hisrory 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


The Arabs and the Jews are, by tradition, 
kinfolk, whether one accepts their descent 
from Noah or from Abraham. Whichever 
tradition is accepted, both Arabs and Jews 
are basically Semitic, that is, they trace their 
beginnings to Noah’s eldest son, Shem; they 
speak cognate languages, Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Aramaic, and these have been their languages 
from the earliest times we know anything 
about; they have related religions, the Koran 
accepting the authority of the _ Bible, 
although up to the seventh century, the 
Arabs were pagans, worshipping spirits or 
jinns. The history of the Jews and Arabs is 
intermixed. 

Where the Arabs originated has not been 
determined by modern scientific methods. 
There have been many theories on this sub- 
ject, but none of them add too much to our 
knowledge of present problems. What we do 
see is that there is a crescent of fertility 
which nearly surrounds a vast desert. In 
this crescent, from time to time, many na- 
tions have formed and all the great conquer- 
ing countries in ancient and modern times 
have sought to own the Arabian nations and 
often succeeded. The southern Arabs min- 
gled freely with African peoples; the northern 
Arabs intermingled with Syriac and Persian 
peoples. Among all these, there have always 
been some Jews. 
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The Arabs themselves make a distinction 
between the pure Arabs who descend from 
Kahtan and the others who descend from 
Ishmael. However, the Arabs have so often 
been conquered and the population of this 
entire area is so fluid that racial purity is 
not to be expected, except that all these 
peoples are so closely akin. 


NOT STRICTLY ARABIAN 


Palestine which is now called Israel is one 
of the countries of the crescent of fertility 
surrounding the Arabian Desert. It is part of 
the Syrian area. It lies close to Egypt which 
is not strictly an Arabian country but is com- 
posed of a large number of mixed peoples. 
The present culture of Egypt is Arabic and 
the dominant political element in the coun- 
try is Arabic; nevertheless the Egyptians are 
a mixed people, including various Mediter- 
ranean and African components. 


In modern times, most of the Arab world 
had been conquered by the Osmanli Turks, 
a nomadic people out of Kansu Province in 
China—probably the Hsiungnu of whom 
there is so much in Chinese history. While 
it is true that the Turks were influenced by 
Arabic as they were by Persian cultures, by 
the time of Suleiman the Magnificent (1520- 
66), not only the Mediterranean but the 
Black Sea was a Turkish lake. Turkish pow- 
er extended in North Africa from Egypt to 
Morocco. The Turks became Moslem per- 
haps as early as the 10th or 11th Century. 

World War I destroyed the Turkish Empire 
and a numer of Arabic countries came into 
existence as sovereign states. During the 
period between World War I and World War 
II, Great Britain and Germany vied with each 
other for the control of these countries and 
during World War II, Germany nearly had 
them. It was the discovery of the world's 
largest oil reserve that made these otherwise 
practically barren countries so important 
economically and politically. After World 
War II, the United States made enormous 
investments in these oil operations. 


ALLIANCE FAILED 


The organization of the Arab League, un- 
der the leadership of Egypt, has been an 
efiort to form an alliance not only to include 
all Arab countries but all Moslem countries 
into a powerful political unit from Pakistan 
to Morocco, from the borders of Soviet Rus- 
sia to the Indian Ocean. This effort has 
failed because such Moslem countries as 
Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan are not 
prepared to submit to Egyptian influence. 

Furthermore, just as before World War II, 
Germany played an important role in the 
Arab world, so at the present time, Soviet 
Russia has moved into this area. It is to be 
remembered that a very large part of the 
Soviet population is Moslem and that many 
of the so-called Soviet Republics are inhab- 
ited by vestiges of Turkish peoples, who, al- 
though they are not Arabs, are closer to 
Arab than to Russian culture. It is to be 
expected that Soviet Russia will exploit these 
relationships to American disadvantage. 

Involved further in this situation is the 
existence of Israel which as a Western en- 
clave in the Arabic world becomes a serious 
problem to the Arabs. 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
January 17, 1956] 


Reps INCREASED PERIL FOR ISRAEL 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


There never has been a time in Jewish 
history when the land, now called Israel, was 
not the focus of the affections of the Jewish 
people. Abraham came into this land; 
Moses returned his peopie to it from Egypt. 
Zion, as it has often been called by prophet 
and psalmist, is the land to which Jewish 
memories are dedicated. When the captives 
sat by the rivers of Babylon, they said, “If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning.” 
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In A. D. 70 the Jews lost Palestine and 
their temple was burned. Their scholars 
gathered in Babylonian cities (Nehardea and 
Pumbedita were two) in the hope of keep- 
ing the people together and the sacred tra- 
dition of the Torah alive in the memory of 
man. Actually many of the Jews scattered 
among the Mediterranean peoples and even- 
tually to every country of every continent. 
For many centuries, Zion remained a sym- 
bol of affection for an ancient land. It was 
not until the Nineteenth Century that prac- 
tical steps were taken to restore Israel to the 
Jewish people. 

At first, colonization plans were made and 
some were carried through to fruition. This 
was part of a program of restoring the Jew 
to agriculture which was his original way 
of life. But under the leadership of Dr. 
Theodor Herzl, a Viennese journalist, Zion- 
ism took on a political nature. At the Basle 
Congress (1897), the first time Jews from all 
countries were brought together to consider 
their condition, Herzl’s concept of political 
Zionism was accepted and the Zionist move- 
ment was launched. There was consider- 
able opposition inside world Jewry, but over 
the years the opposition died down and 
where it still exists, it is so unpopular as 
generally to be hidden away. In the United 
States, opposition to Israel among Jews is 
negligible. 

HOMELAND SEEMED ASSURED 


Up to World War I, the Zionist movement 
made certain progress but it was not until 
the Balfour Declaration was issued by Great 
Britain in 1917, as a result of the please of 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the inventor of TNT, 
that the hope for a home land for the Jews 
in Palestine seemed assured. The Balfour 
Declaration said: 

“His Majesty’s Government view with fa- 
vor the establishment in Palestine of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people, and will 
use their best endeavors to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine, or the rights and political status en- 
joyed by Jews in any other country.” 

Palestine, prior to World War I, was Turk- 
ish territory and as the Turks and Jews got 
on well together, there was no question of 
antagonism. After World War I, Palestine 
was mandated to Great Britain and this led 
to considerable trouble as the British were 
anxious to hold the Arabs in line and the 
Arabs were anti-Zionist and anti-Jewish. 
This conflict continued in many forms until 
1949 when the United Nations recognized 
Israel as a sovereign state. In this recogni- 
tion, the United States, Great Britain and 
Soviet Russia joined. 

The way of Israel, however, has not been 
smooth. Arab, particularly Egyptian, oppo- 
sition to the existence of Israel has produced 
almost constant warfare between Israel and 
some Arab country. In recent months, the 
violent anti-Israel attitude of Soviet Russia 
has increased the peril for Israel. 


GOP Governor Scores Dixon-Yates Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, lest we con- 
fuse principle with partisan politics, I 
think it is well to remind ourselves that 
such issues as the Dixon-Yates deal, the 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
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on public power, and the overall ques. 
tion of utilizing our natural water ye. 
sources for the public good are or shoulg 
be resolved on the matter of principj 
rather than partisan politics. 

A Republican governor has most re. 
cently emphasized that thought. Gov 
Fred Hall, of Kansas, according to ay 
article in the New York Times of today 
has some interesting things to say on the 
public-power question and I desire that 
the report of his remarks be includeq 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

The article follows: 

DIxoN-YATES ScORED BY GOP Governor 


St. Louis, January 23.—Gov. Fred Hall, 
of Kansas, a Republican, declared today that 
the Eisenhower administration’s decisions 
cn the Dixon-Yates power contract ang 
Hells Canyon Dam were “prime examples” of 
a “mistaken philosophy.” 

Mr. Hall addressed the annual meeting of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative As. 
sociation. 

“Somebody really sold somebody a bill of 
goods on Dixon-Yates and Hells Canyon,” 
he declared. 

The now canceled Dixon-Yates contract 
and the Hells Canyon power proposal should 
not have been decided alone on the princi- 
ple of keeping the Government out of busi- 
ness, Mr. Hall said, adding: 

“They should have been decided primarily 
cn the principle that the public interest 
cutweighed private interest. 

“This whole situation is further aggra. 
vated by the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations which, in the case of water re- 
sources, completely confused the principle 
of freedom of enterprise, and the principle 
of regulation of free enterprise and public 
ownership for the great public interest.” 


Rewriting History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor», I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of January 21, 
1956: 

REWRITING HISTORY 

Former President Truman, in the current 
Life magazine installment of his memoirs, 
makes a bold effort to rewrite history in de- 
fense of one of the blackest marks against 
his administration: its contribution to the 
loss of China to international communism. 

He does this chiefly by blaming Chiang 
Kai-shek at every unfavorable turn of events 
in that dreary period, by defending the fate- 
ful mission of Gen. George Marshall 
China—and by weighty omissions. 

General Marshall went to China under 4 
directive as loaded as a_ block-buster. 
Though redrafted several times, in the end 
it stemmed from memos prepared by the 
China “expert,” John Carter Vincent. Mr. 
Truman does not mention that, nor the fact 
that Mr. Vincent, though cleared in loyalty 
hearings, subsequently was required to Te- 
sign from the State Department. 

The directive required General Marshall to 
make every effort to bring about a “coalition 
government in China, with Chiang Kai-shek 
accepting the Communist bosses on 4n equal 
basis in his cabinet. This, despite bitter ex 
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rience of Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
¥ ugoslavia, where so-called coalition govern- 
ments had paved the way for complete Com- 
munist control. 

Unless Chiang bowed to our State Depart- 
ment wishes, it was made clear, all American 
aid was to be cut off. Eventually it was, as 
Chiang stood his ground, and nobody knows 
ghat vast quantities of ammunition, weap- 
ons and even planes earmarked for the Na- 
tionaliss Government actually were de- 
sroyed. Mr. Truman says nothing about 


Mipanwhile the Communist forces were 
arming themselves from the huge stores of 
munitions taken by the Russians from 
Japan’s overrun Kwantung army in Man- 
churia. Red guerilla bands were formed into 
formidable fighting forces, and as they 
plunged southward the Communists no 
longer were interested in a mere share of 
Chiang’s government. That was one of the 
tuning points of the whole affair—yet it 
is notably omitted in the Truman account. 

Neither does Mr. Truman identify the 
“Treasury experts” who blocked a $500 mil- 
lion loan to the Nationalist Government evi- 
dently because Chiang wouldn’t lay down his 
arms. “They were correct,” says Mr. Tru- 
man, but who were “they”? Could “they” 
have included the late Harry Dexter White, 
later named as @ Communist spy, who then 
had a guiding hand in Treasury Department 

olicy? 
"salve the final directive to General Mar- 
shall had been framed, the views of our three 
Far Eastern commanders were sought on his 
mission. They were Generals MacArthur 
and Wedemeyer and Admiral Spruance. 
Though they agreed as to the general objec- 
tive of the mission, all three later were to 
make separate denials of any intention to 
favor an attempt to force a “coalition” on 
Chiang. 

And Mr. Truman does not mention that. 

Mr. Truman says flatly he sent General 
Marshall to China in the interests of a 
“coalition government” between the Na- 
tionalists and the Commies. ‘Neither Mar- 
shall nor I,’’ he writes, “was ever taken in 
by the talk about Chinese Communists be- 
ing just ‘agrarian reformers.’ ” 

Yet on March 11, 1948, 2 years later, he was 
telling a press conference emphatically that 
the United States never had favored inclu- 
sion of the Reds in the Chinese Government. 

In his view, he said, “broadening Chiang’s 
government does not mean taking in Com- 
munists but it does mean taking in Chinese 
liberals.” 

In such fashion does Harry Truman re- 
jiggle history. 





Freedom for the Ukraine 
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HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission given me to extend my 
Temarks, it is my purpose to speak 
briefly about freedom for the Ukraine, 
in connection with the 38th anniversary, 
January 22, of Ukraine independence. 

In my district, last Sunday, several 
thousand Americans whose ancestral 
origin is in the Ukraine, gathered in 
their churches, and afterward in their 
fraternal halls and in their homes, to 
_ appropriate recognition of this 
rend which commemorates a joyous 

ut unfortunately only a briefly ful- 
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filled achievement in the centuries-old 
struggle for freedom and independence 
on the part of the Ukrainian nation. 

I wish that all Americans might have 
shared in some way in the recognition 
of Ukrainian Independence Day, because 
if the hope of every one of us for the 
expanding of freedom to include every 
human being throughout the world is 
to be realized, Ukraine as soon as pos- 
sible must take its place as a sovereign 
and equal partner in the buttressing of a 
free Europe and a free world. 

The Ukrainian people are 40 million 
strong. They comprise the largest non- 
Russian nation behind the Iron Curtain. 
They admire the American people, and 
they are the friends of the United States 
of America. But, unfortunately, they 
are the captives of Soviet imperialism, 
and in the last 38 years they have been 
made many times the most conspicuous 
victims of that imperialism translated 
into shameful tyranny. 

The Soviet lexicon calls the Ukraine a 
“republic” in the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, but this is a mockery of the 
term, as is the membership of the 
Ukraine in the United Nations, where 
it is recognized as a satellite, and where 
it is known by everyone that its dele- 
gates, like all of the officers of the “re- 
public” are but tools of Moscow. 

The determination of the Ukrainian 
people to be really free and independent, 
however, is stronger than any bonds 
which temporarily may restrain them. 
Have they not struggled for centuries 
for freedom and independence, and 
having won it, and then lost it, are they 
not using every resource which is theirs, 
to win it again? 

When the shackles that bind the 
loftiest aspirations of many noble 
peoples in Europe are broken at last, 
the Ukrainian people will have an im- 
portant part in that achievement, and 
they will be our allies and our partners 
in making a better world. 





Dulles States Basic Truths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego Un- 
ion of January 19, 1956: 

Po.ttcy DispuTE: DULLES STATEs BAsIc TRUTHS 

If this Nation is to avert war, it must take 
some calculated risks. It must let the enemy 
know it will not retreat. This is part of the 
price of peace. 

This, in general, is what State Secreary 
Dulles has said in his press conference and in 
a controversial magazine article. To us he 
appears to state basic truths. 

Unfortunately Mr. Dulles’ words have been 
twisted and perverted by opponents of pres- 
ent United States policy. 

The foreign policy chief has been careful to 
point out that in seeking peace, a primary 
consideration in United States foreign policy 
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has been to let the enemy know that if he 
goes too far he will endanger his own wel- 
fare. 

It was a lack of such a warning regarding 
which lead the Communists to think the 
United States would not oppose aggression in 
South Korea. A public statement in 1950 
by former State Secretary Acheson laid down 
a United States line of interest which ex- 
cluded the Korean peninsula. 

Part of the present controversy over Mr. 
Dulles’ statements concerns whether the 
United States has been on the brink of war. 
This can be interpreted several ways, but, 
realistically, it must be said that the United 
States position was made so definite to the 
aggressors that had the Communists gone too 
far in Indochina or Formosa this country 
would have been obligated to strike back or 
surrender self-respect. The alternative to 
this position was appeasement. 

The carefully calculated risks resulted in 
peace. 

During a nonpresidential election year, 
1954, Mr. Dulles wrote an article for Foreign 
Affairs magazine stating the same position 
he now relates. He reasoned: 

“A would-be aggressor will hesitate to com- 
mit aggression if he knows in advance that 
he thereby not only exposes those particular 
forces which he chooses to use for his aggres- 
sion, but also deprives his other assets of 
sanctuary status. 

“That does not mean turning every local 
war into a world war. It does not mean that 
if there is a Communist attack somewhere 
in Asia, atom or hydrogen bombs will neces- 
sarily be dropped on the great industrial cen- 
ters of China or Russia. 

“It does mean that the free world must 
maintain the collective means and be willing 
to use them in the way which most effectively 
makes aggression too risky and expensive to 
be tempting.” 

It long ago was proved that appeasement 
leads to war. A nation which refuses to 
stand firm in this era of power politics will 
be defeated. And a nation which fails to 
make its stand known invites enemy mis- 
calculation. 





Cotton Production Cost Study by Twin 
City Farm Bureau Members 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to invite to the attention of the Mem- 
bers a cost of production study on cotton 
made by members of the Twin City Farm 
Bureau in Emanuel County, Ga. This 
study, which clearly demonstrates that 
even under favorable conditions a cot- 
ton farmer cannot make expenses on his 
crop, is the more impressive because it 
was made by cotton farmers themselves. 

Of course, I do not discount the studies 
made by Government research agencies, 
foundations and other specialized groups, 
but I think the findings of the farmers 
themselves are most impressive. They 
are the ones who spent their money on 
fertilizer, seed and insect poison. They 
are the ones who had to raise the cash 
to pay for the chopping and the picking 
of this staple commodity. 

These figures show conclusively that 
even with a yield of 350 per lint to the 
acre, well above the average, they lost 
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almost $6 an acre on the cotton they pro- 
duced. Their less fortunate neighbors 
who did not make such a good yield lost 
even more, for the cost of seed, fertilizer, 
poison, and other expenses were high 
even though their production was low. 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in 

the Recorp this brief study made by J. E. 

Brown, W. B. West, and Floyd Wimberly, 

of the Twin City (Ga.) Farm Bureau. 

This compilation was sent to me by Mr. 

J. L. Moore, who is president of this farm 

bureau chapter: 

R=PoORT OF THE STUDY ON THE COST OF PRO- 
DUCING COTTON MADE BY A COMMITTEE OF 
FARM BUREAU MEMBERS 
How much does it cost to produce an acre 

of cotton? 

What are the net returns that a farmer 
may expect from an acre of cotton? 
Cost of producing an acre of cotton 


Harvesting 
Ginning 

Man labor 
Transportation 
Marketing 


Total 
Receipts from an acre of cotton 


350 pounds of lint, at 34.26__-____-_ $119.96 
700 pounds seed, $40 per ton 


In addition to the expenses listed above 
most farmers have other problems that add 
to the cost of production. Droughts, storms, 
and excessive rainfall can seriously damage 
a cotton crop. Many farmers this year re- 
port that their cotton was damaged to the 
extent that it was a total loss, and in other 
cases the quality was below United States 
Government grades. 

Many of our farmers are cultivating non- 
marginal land and do not produce 350 pounds 
of lint per acre. Members of these families 
must do all the harvesting and furnish all 
the other labor to survive. 

It is the opinion of this committee that 
there is not enough difference between the 
cost of production and the price received for 
farm products to give the farmer a decent 
income. We need legislation that will give 
us this protection. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. E. Brown. 
W. B. BEsrt. 
FLOYD WIMBERLY, 


Ten-Year-Old Hoover Plan Sti!l Valid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following article by Mr. Ezekiel Ra- 
binowitz, veteran Yiddish publicist and 
correspondent, which appeared in the 
oo 1955 issue of the American 

ionist: 
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ARAB REFUGEES: A SOLUTION BY ENGINEER- 
ING—10-YEAR-OLD HOOVER PLAN STILL 
VALID 

(By Ezekiel Rabinowitz) 

The problem of the Arab refugees is being 
exploited by the Arab States and the enemies 
of Israel in this country for political ends in 
a most cunning manner. The very Arab rul- 
ers who demand the return of the refugees 
refuse even now to concede Israel’s right to 
exist and openly avow their intention to 
destroy the State. A veritable smoke screen 
of propaganda and hatred has been let loose 
around this question. 

The preoccupation of the world with this 
problem underscores the paramount signifi- 
cance of a plan by former President Herbert 
Hoover which, although submitted 10 years 
ago, remains as current and as challenging 
as ever. 

At the time the plan was submitted by the 
former American President, public opinion 
in the United States was deeply concerned 
with the question of the displaced Jews in 
Europe and their resettlement in Palestine, 
where they would be able to rebuild their 
national homeland. 

Liberal minded Christians who were anx- 
icus to wipe out one of the darkest blots 
on our civilization, the persecution of the 
Jewish people, assailed the then proposed 
Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry of 
Palestine as a shameful act of appeasement 
of British imperialism and feudal Arab 
chieftains. They appealed to the White 
House to support the Wagner-Taft resolu- 
tion in the United States Congress for a 
Jewish national home in Palestine. 

In response to an inquiry by the New York 
World Telegram, former President Hoover 
approached the entire problem from an en- 
gineering point of view. In his reply, on 
November 19, 1945, he made a very con- 
structive, practical and humanitarian pro- 
posal which aimed to subordinate the emo- 
tional, racial, and political aspects of the 
problem to a process by which Jews and 
Arabs would benefit materially. In his re- 
ply the former President stated as follows: 

“There is a possible plan of settling the 
Palestine question and providing ample Jew- 
ish refuge. * * * 

“In ancient times the irrigation of the 
Tigris and Euphrates valleys supported prob- 
ably 10 million people in the kingdom of 
Babylon and Ninevah. The deterioration 
and destruction of their irrigation works by 
the Mongol invasion centuries ago, and their 
neglect for ages are responsible for the 
shrinkage of the population to about 314 
million people in modern Iraq. 

“Some 30 years ago Sir William Willcocks, 
an eminent British engineer, completed a 
study of the restoration of the old irrigation 
system. He estimated that about 2,800,000 
acres of most fertile land in the world could 
be recovered at the cost of under $150 mil- 
lion. * * © 

“‘My own suggestion is that Iraq might be 
financed to complete this great land devel- 
opment on the consideration that it be 
made the scene of reSettlement of the Arabs 
from Palestine. 

“This would clear Palestine completely for 
a large Jewish emigration and colonization. 
A suggestion of transfer of the Arab people 
of Palestine was made by the British Labor 
Party in December 1944, but no adequate 
plan was proposed as to where or how they 
are to: g0. * °* 

“There is room for many more Arabs in 
such a development in Iraq than the total of 
Arabs in Palestine. The soil is more fertile. 
They would be among their own race, which 
is Arab-speaking and Mohammedan. 

“The Arab population of Palestine would 
be the gainer from better lands in exchange 
for their present holdings. Iraq would be 
the gainer, for it badly needs agricultural 
population. * * * 
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“Today millions of people are bej 
from one land to another. If the 1a noted 
organized and homes provided, this aie 
lar movement could be made the mode] = 
gration of history. It would be a soluti “ 
by engineering instead of by conflict. ++ ou 

“I realize that the plan offers a challen 
both to the statesmanship of the Great oa 
ers as well as to the goodwill of the parties 
concerned. However, I submit it, ang it in 
offer a method of settlement with both Ng 
or and wisdom.” 7 

Mr. Hoover’s view was confirmed by Walter 
Clay Lowdermilk, then the Assistant Chief 
Soil Conservation Service, United States De. 
partment of Agriculture, who made the fo). 
lowing statement in his book Palestine, Lang 
of Promise: 

“In the great alluvial plain of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Valley there is land enough 
for vast numbers of immigrants. Centuries 
of neglect of their lands demonstrate that 
the Arabs have not shown the genius o 
ability to restore the Holy Lands to thei 
possibilities. But the Jews by their magnig. 
cent examples in colonization have demon. 
strated their ability to reclaim and redeem 
waste lands from desolation to high pros 
ductivity.” 

We can see that the Hoover plan for re. 
settlement as a means for solving the Pales. 
tine question came at a time when close to 
@ million Arabs were part of the Palestine 
population. 

Simultaneously, Iraq was on record that 
they were badly in need of more population, 
The Prime Minister of Iraq, Jafar Pasha Al. 
Askari, so stated in a paper to the Royal 
Asia Society in London, in 1926. Said the 
Iraqi Prime Minister: 

“The size of our country is 150,000 square 
miles, about 3 times that of England and 
Wales, and the population is only 3 million, 
What Iraq wants above everything else is 
more population.” 

It is worth while remembering that at the 
time Mr. Hoover submitted his plan, the 
present problem of the Arab refugees did not 
even exist. The former President suggested 
the financing of a plan whereby Palestine 
would be completely cleared for a large Jevw- 
ish emigration and colonization: 

“The Arab population of Palestine would 
be the gainer from better lands in exchange 
for their present holdings. * * * They would 
be among their own race which is Arb 
speaking and Mohammedan.” 

The Hoover plan also reflected the desire 
of the American people to help the Jews in 
their movement for a national home in Pales- 
tine. The movement was endorsed in both 
party platforms in 1944. 

A resolution jointly sponsored by Senator 
Robert F. Wagner (Democrat, New York) and 
Senator Robert A. Taft (Republican, Ohio) 
was adopted by the Senate on December li, 
1945, and by the House on December 1), 
1945. 

The resolution commended the President 
for his attempts to secure the admission o 
greater numbers of Jews into Palestine. It 
recommended that the United States use Its 
good offices with Great Britain “to the end 
that Palestine shall be opened for free ently 
of Jews to the maximum of its agricultural 
and economic potentialities, and that there 
shall be full opportunity for colonization 
and development, so that they may freely 
proceed with the upbuilding of Palestine 4 
the Jewish national home.” 

Two years later, on November 30, 1947, the 
special session of the General Assembly o 
the United Nations authorized the establish 
ment of a Jewish State in Palestine. As§ 
challenge to this decision, the Arab States 
sent their armed forces to crush the new 
State of Israel. Simultaneously, Arab propa 
gandists urged the Arabs living in Palestine 
to flee the country and join the invaditg 
armies. Threats were made that if the Are? 
population failed to join the attackers, they 
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e severely punished after the invasion 
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a = ae successfully completed their mis- 
rticu. sjon to drive the Israelis into the sea. 

1 mi. The armed forces of the Arab countries 
Ution gere badly defeated. The great majority of 
.. the Arab population in Palestine, heeding the 
lenge nreats of their Arab brethren in Egypt, Syria, 
Pow. Jordan, Iraq, Lebanon, and Saudi-Arabia, left 
Artie the country, thus creating the problem of 
does the Arab refugees; refugees by their own 
hon. will, refugees by the advice and management 





of their own leaders and the leaders of their 
neighbors. 

In 1949, the U. N. established its Relief and 
work Agency for Palestine Refugees in order 
to alleviate their plight, and to find ways and 
means for their rehabilitation. All these 
eforts have been steadfastly thwarted by 
obstacles created by the Arab nations. 

In his report to the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee (see Ad Hoc Political Committee, 28th 
meeting, November 16, 1954), Mr. Henry R. 
Labouisse, director of the U. N. Relief and 
Work Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, admitted that little progress had 
been made toward finding a permanent solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Mr. Labouisse stated as follows: 

“The third important factor affecting the 
Agency’s work was the attitude of the con- 
tributing states. They would evidently like 
to see an end to the problem, not only he- 
cause of human suffering involved and the 
political tensions which have beer generated, 
put also because their legislatures were 
naturally restive at continued appropriations 
of funds for a problem which shows no signs 
of being solved.” 

Mr. Wadsworth, the United States delegate, 
stated : 

“If prompt action was not forthcoming the 
United States Government must inevitably 
reconsider its attitude, as it would continue 
to support the Agency only if there was 
tangible evidence of progress * * *, 

“The extension of the UNWRA program 
would give satisfactory results only if the 
host governments cooperate effectively with 
the Director of the Agency in settling the 
issues remaining before it.” 

Looking back 10 years it is indeed remark- 
able that Mr. Hoover characterized his plan 
asa “challenge to the statesmanship of the 
great powers.” He suggested that Iraq, 
badly in need of land development, should 
be financed on the consideration that it be 
made the scene of resettlement of all the 
Arabs in Palestine, close to a million in num- 
ber. At this moment the U.N. is confronted 
with a problem of resettling some eight hun- 
dred thousand Arab refugees among 40 mil- 
lion of their kin in eight sovereign states; 
states with unexploited land and water re- 
sources, with huge oil revenues coupled with 
international funds and assistance available 
in generous measure. 
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A New Life for Old Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
over station WMEX, Boston, Mass., on 
Saturday, December 17, 1955. 

The address follows: 

A New Lire ror OL CITIES 


American cities are faced with a serious 
challenge, 
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That challenge is: How to do the mod- 
ernizing job that has been postponed time 
and time again, until now it can be post- 
poned no longer. 

Cities have not yet broken with the out- 
moded past. In many cases they have not 
succeeded in adjusting themselves to the 
present. Few of them are thinking of the 
future. 

The downtown areas of cities were designed 
for a bygone age. Every development since 
then has been expected to fit into this rigid 
mold. 

Of course this has been impossible. 

Cities are belatedly waking up to the fact 
that they must adapt themselves to the 
needs of motor cars and electric power. They 
cannot expect progress to operate in the 
channels and according to the patterns that 
were good enough for the 19th century, but 
are inadequate for the dynamic needs of 
today. 

Both people and industries are in flight 
from the cities to the suburbs. 

A big city like New York tried to meet the 
challenge by vertical development but this 
has obvious limitations. 

Industry cannot function in skyscrapers. 

And huge apartment houses are not the 
best places in which to bring up families. 

People want more room for living and more 
room for working. 

When a conservative organization like the 
United States Chamber of Commerce recog- 
nizes the problem as urgent, we can believe 
that it is. 

The Federal Government has alerted itself 
to the problem by making some Federal aids 
available for the redevelopment of cities. 
More help will be forthcoming, as the pres- 
sure for change becomes inevitable. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, as a result of an exploration of com- 
munity problems by local chambers, has is- 
sued an urban-development guidebook which 
is a pioneer in its field. 

It is recommended for all civic-minded 
people who are interested in the problems 
of community growth and change. 

As the chamber observes, and I quote: “For 
many generations, the physical structure of 
the city remained the same. It had rec- 
tangular blocks with narrow building lots 
on them. It was designed to be compact. 
Its supply of power and its means of trans- 
portation made compactness necessary. The 
waterwheel and the steam engine, the horse 
and buggy, and foot travel, did not permit 
a community to spread out. At the turn of 
this century, the motor age and the age of 
electric power began to pull apart the time- 
honored city structure. The radius of men’s 
activities multiplied several times. Today, 
after 50 years, our cities are in an urban 
crisis. Basically, this crisis is created by 
the process of finding more room in which 
to do things. But we cannot get more room 
within the old structure of our cities. These 
structures have to be broken apart and re- 
created, and this is what we are in the process 
of doing. As a result of our urban crisis, a 
new community is emerging out of the old 
community.” 

Congestion, blight, inadequate public fi- 
nance—these are the three major headaches 
of every city and town. 

The typical community is threatened by 
suffocation. 

Take one example. 

Worcester, Mass., had a population of about 
100,000 in 1900. By 1954 this had more than 
doubled. For transportation, at the turn 
of the century, Worcester had 16,000 horses. 
By 1954, with the same downtown street 
layout, over 67,000 motor vehicles were 
crowding for passage, and at a faster speed. 

New York City has estimated that traffic 
delays cost its citizens more than $1 billion 
@ year, or about two-thirds of the city’s 
budget. 
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This is driving business, industry, and 
residents out of town, lowering property 
values and damaging the tax base. 

The third factor, urban blight, may be 
defined as deterioration. It affects commer- 
cial and industrial properties, as well as resi- 
dential. This failure to maintain properties 
or improve them, makes them less inviting 
for use. Neither people nor industries will 
put up with rundown houses or factories. 

Nearly every city or town in the country 
is faced with increasing difficulties in its 
public finances, frequently amounting to 
crises. Hardly enough revenue is coming 
in from the one source—real-estate taxes— 
to keep up municipal services. The result 
is a shortage of funds to cope with the prob- 
lems of congestion and blight. 

In the last analysis, it is up to all the peo- 
ple of a given community to cooperate in 
the renovation of their city or town, so that 
it will keep step with progress. 

Of course, a wide base of citizen partici- 
pation is necessary to prevent any few in- 
dividuals or small groups from exploiting a 
city’s redevelopment program for their own 
selfish interests, instead of working for the 
community at large. 

Since the early 1930’s, most American cit- 
ies have been receiving direct financial aid 
from other governments, but principally 
from the State government. This aid most 
commonly takes the form of shared taxes 
and of annual grants, to be used mainly for 
highways, public welfare, and schools. 

Since 1949, direct Federal financial aid has 
been available for slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment. The Housing Act of 1954 
has considerably widened the range of Fed- 
eral participation in dealing with slums and 
blighted areas. 

The Congress, in providing funds for 
urban renewal, emphasized the fact that the 
communities themselves must assume the 
main initiative and responsibility. 

There is no justification for Federal assist- 
ance except to cities which will face up to 
the whole process of urban decal and under- 
take long-range programs. 

As soon as a@ community proves that it 
has developed a so-called workable program 
for dealing with the problems of slums and 
blight, it may qualify for the following types 
of Federal aid: 

1. The urban renewal service. The chief 
purpose of this service is to provide tech- 
nical and professional assistance in prepar- 
ing the workable program, and in planning 
and developing urban renewal programs, 

2. Advances for surveys and plans. 

3. Temporary loans for urban renewal 
projects. 

4. Definitive (long-term) loans for urban 
renewal projects for use when project land 
is leased rather than sold for development. 

5. Capital grants for urban renewal proj- 
ects—up to two-thirds of net project cost. 

6. Special grants for demonstration proj- 
ects in urban renewal—also on a two-thirds 
basis. 

7. Special grants for urban planning as- 
sistance. Of importance to the smaller cit- 
ies and towns and to metropolitan areas, in 
the field of community planning. 

8. Special provisions for FHA mortgage in- 
surance to provide easier financing for build- 
ing or rehabilitating residential property. 

9. Special mortgage-insurance provisions 
to facilitate construction or rehabilitation 
of low-priced residential accommodations to 
rehouse families displaced, either by urban 
renewal projects, or by other governmental 
action. 

10. Provision for low-rent public housing 
to be used in connection with rehousing 
displaced families that cannot pay for ade- 
quate private housing. 

In cases where blighted housing is rede- 
veloped to commercial or industrial use, of 
course, the revenues received by the city are 
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usually substantially greater than would 
result from residential use of the land. This, 
in turn, eases the load of all other real-estate 
taxpayers. 

Project treatment of blight often benefits 
the community by helping keep its central 
area economically strong by removing an im- 
portant cause of the migration of residents, 
business, and industry to areas beyond cor- 
porate limits. In many instances, those 
who move would prefer central-area loca- 
tions except for nearby unpleasant or profit- 
inhibiting conditions. 

In many instances, the judicious selection 

of project areas near the downtown district, 
and the careful replanning of land uses and 
street patterns in these areas, serves to 
loosen up and spread out the area and thus 
provide more space for traffic movement and 
for parking. 
* Slum areas are not only firetraps, health 
hazards, and traffic bottlenecks, but cost a 
city more in terms of municipal services, 
than they pay in taxes. When torn down 
and replaced by modern facilities tailored 
to the automobile age, they not only pay 
their share of the tax load, but consider- 
ably more. 

Sacramento, Calif. (population 163,000), is 
an example of a city that is working hard 
on slum clearance, the elimination of traffic 
congestion, and in the establishment of in- 
dustrial areas to provide locations for new 
industries. 

How is this being financed? 

The Sacramento Redevelopment Agency is 
pioneering a new type of revenue bond which 
is permissible under the California com- 
munity redevelopment law. It is expected 
that this bond arrangement will provide the 
necessary one-third local grant-in-aid which, 
combined with a two-thirds Federal grant, 
will meet net project costs. 

These bonds will be secured primarily by 
the increased tax revenue derived from the 
new buildings in the redeveloped project, 
which may be pledged under California law 
by the city council to pay local cost of that 
development project. 

In Nashville, Tenn., the congested central 
business district is not far from the State 
capitol buildings and grounds, but has long 
been separated from them by residential 
slums and blight. The rundown area of 
about 70 acres is now being cleared for re- 
development, mainly for commercial use. 
Improved highways and off-street parking 
will ease the traffic flow. It is evpected that, 
within a few years, the business district 
itself will occupy substantially more space 
than at present. This will mean greater 
economic activity and greater income, for 
a city that is liberated from the seedy slums 
that once held back its progress 

There is no city or town in the United 
States that cannot improve itself if its 
people cooperate in a program of urban 
redevelopment. 

We have some public and private means 
to do the job. 

If necessary, we can devise new and better 
ones. 

But any means unused are as good as none. 

A new life for old cities can be created 
only by citizen interest and citizen action. 


The Ridgway Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, I 
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include an editorial which appeared in 
the Charlotte News on January 20, 1956. 
I think the advice given in this editorial 
is sound and I commend it to the copeid- 
eration of all Members of Congress. 

The editorial is as follows: 

AFTER THE SIDESHOW, BACK TO BUSINESS 


General Ridgway’s revelation about politi- 
cal skulduggery in the shaping of the admin- 
istration’s defense policy was welcomed with 
whoops of joy by the Democrats. But it was 
little more than a noisy diversion, contribut- 
ing nothing to a particularly serious prob- 
lem requiring sober bipartisan attention. 

General Ridgway’s ideas on the subject 
were never really in doubt. It was not neces- 
sary to buy a copy of the Saturday Evening 
Post to gage the depth of his dicontent. He 
has protested manpower cuts in the Army 
privately and not-so-privately for quite a 
time. It was not even any particular secret 
that he had testified before a congressional 
committee (behind closed doors) that the 
new reduced strengths of the Armed Forces 
fixed by the President were never submitted 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for approval. 
This information was published in a Wash- 
ington newspaper last February. 

Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
confirmed at a press conference Tuesday 
that in his recollection General Ridgway had 
in fact “continually advocated a higher 
strength for the Army than the other chiefs.” 
He was just unable to sell his colleagues. 

Now that practically everyone involved has 
issued a statement and impressed the voting 
public with his political virtue and patri- 
otism, we suggest that the administration 
and Congress knuckle down to the business 
of planning future United States defense 
policy with as much objectivity and realism 
as possible. 

The means and the mechanism must be 
provided to meet changing conditions in 
the world. Make no mistake about it. Con- 
ditions have changed and changed profound- 
ly—including strategy, the economics of 
strategy and the nature of war. That is 
what makes the task so difficult and so de- 
manding of the best thinking the Nation 
can muster. We must have a defense policy 
to keep the Nation from being nibbled to 
death on the periphery by “brush-fire” wars. 
The policy must not exclude a continuing 
need for infantry and sea forces. At the 
same time, the Nation must have the means 
to trigger a full-scale atomic counterblow if 
and when needed—including an adequate 
missile program. 

If this type of versatile defense sounds ex- 
pensive that is because it is expensive. But 
in these years of crisis it is a necessary 
expense. 


Area Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, my bill, H. R. 8491, would carry 
out the President’s recommendation, in 
the state of the Union message, to “help 
deal with the pockets of chronic unem- 
ployment that here and there mar the 
Nation's general industrial prosperity.” 

In spite of the prosperity enjoyed by 
the Nation as a whole, some of our 
communities are suffering from chronic 
unemployment. For example, in my 
congressional district, the city of Lowell, 
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Mass., has had severe, continued une 
ployment resulting from a loss of es 
industries. ut 

While many of these situations ar 
due to special causes of a loca] character 
the whole Nation has an interes, ;, 
helping the affected areas to achiers 
sound and lasting improvement in Se 
economic condition. Federa] assistance 
should be provided, because the partie. 
ular localities most seriously affectes 
may be most handicapped in financine 
their own redevelopment. However 
emphasis should be on helping the com. 
munities to help themselves, Federal 
participation should be kept within moq. 
est limits and in conjunction with State 
and local programs. 

The plan is simple. A State having an 
area of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment may apply for Federal assist. 
ance. The Secretary of Labor woulg 
then certify the area as one eligible for 
assistance upon finding certain Objec- 
tive conditions as to the duration ang 
amount of unemployment in the area, 
Federal assistance would then be pro- 
vided in research and planning to re. 
habilitate the local economy; the con- 
struction or improvement of industria] 
plants and facilities, and related com- 
munity facilities such as water and 
sewage systems; and the training or re- 
training of workers in skills necessary to 
take advantage of new employment op- 
portunities and to supply the labor re- 
quirements of new industries. Finan- 
cial aid for plant construction or im- 
provement would be in the form of 
loans. 

General administration of the pro- 
gram would he assigned to an area as- 
Sistance administrator in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Technical assist- 
ance in programs to increase the em- 
ployability of the labor force for specific 
job opportunities would be provided by 
the Secretary of Labor, with the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
providing assistance to State vocational 
education agencies in their programs. 
An advisory board with the Secretary of 
Commerce as chairman, and the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture, Labor, Treasury, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the Administrators of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the Small 
Business Administration as regular mem- 
bers, would advise the Secretary of 
Commerce in carrying out the policies 0 
the act. 


Communists in United States Back Arab 
Line Against Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I coll 
mend to the attention of our colleague 
the following article by Messrs. GU 
Richards and Jeffrey Roche, which 8 
peared in the January 18, 1956, issue @ 
the New York Journal-American: 
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COMMUNIST IN UNITED STATES BACK ARAB LINE 


AGAINST ISRAEL 
(By Guy Richards and Jeffrey Roche) 


communists in the United States and else- 
where have swung over bodily to the Arabs 
opaganda line in attacking Israel and its 
Pe ters, it was learned today. 
si Communists” new line follows the an- 
nouncement by Egypt, on September 27, of 
its deal for large shipments of Czech arms. 
In that respect, its timing coincides with 
attempts by Arab propagandists 
nere to blame American Jews for the growing 
srab-Israeli tension in the Middle East. 
"The Arab propaganda drive in this country 
yas described in an exclusive story in Mon- 
qay's New York Journal-American, The 
sory revealed that the Arab Information 
center at 445 Park Avenue, armed with a 
9700,000 slush fund, had launched a nation- 
wide propaganda campaign in the United 
States against America’s aid and ties to 


Israel. 


the current 


DAILY WORKER CITED 


Evidence of the Reds’ shift can be found 
in many recent issues of their party organ, 
the Daily Worker. ; 

similar pro-Arab tirades can also be dis- 
covered on the pages of such professional 
antisemitic publications as Gerald K. 
smith's Cross and the Flag, and Common 
sense, long @ breeding ground for anti- 
semitism. 

Long accustomed to ideological swerves 
when Moscow calls the tune, the Daily Worker 
is evincing no perceptible signs of embar- 
rassment at finding that in taking up the 
cudgels for the Arab attitude toward Israel 
it discovers itself in the same editorial pew 
with publications it has in the past branded 
as viciously Fascist. 

Thus, the American Reds, with the Daily 
Worker bucking the line for them, have in 
recent weeks launched a campaign to accuse 
Israel of being a war-minded aggressor 
against Egypt and the Arabs; to charge that 
Israel wants to start world war TI at an 
early date; to paint Israel as the docile victim 
of “British and Washington imperialists” 
who aspire to use the Israelis as leverage to 
make desperate gains in the cold war. 


EVIDENCE BOLSTERED 


Overwhelming evidence that the new line 
was fashioned in Moscow was underlined by 
arecent International News Service dispatch 
from Paris. It quoted the Paris office of the 
American Jewish Committee as reporting 
that another anti-Semitic campaign may be 
in the making behind the Iron Curtain. It 
continued: 

“Newspaper reports that emphasize Jewish 
names of persons supposed to have com- 
mitted crimes against the Soviet system have 
again appeared in the Russian press in what 
may be the portent of new attacks against 
Jews in the U.S. S. R. 

“The arrest of Jews in the U. S. S. R. on 
stounds that they were in possession of 
Zionist literature is ominous, particularly in 
the light of the new turn of Soviet policy 
in regard to Egypt and the Middle East.” 

The AJC added that the publication of 
such arrests “by Soviet papers, where noth- 
ing is left to chance, is a danger signal that 
cannot be ignored.” 


ARTICLE QUOTED 


Tn & policy article by Joseph Clark, the 
Daily Worker of January 15 describes Israel 
# a pawn in the cold war. Clark writes: 

The Baghdad Pact was formed as an up- 
Per tier alliance against the Soviet Union. 
; tthermore, the State Department has been 
tying to use Israel as well as the Arab States 
— in the cold war. This has, of course, 
car. nothing but grief to the State of 

» Which needs peace above all to build 
Up its Struggling new state.” 
— days before, this same Joseph Clark, 
€ same Daily Worker, wrote: 
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“The fighting in the Gaza area and else- 
where would stop immediately if the spirit 
of Geueva was carried over into the Middle 
Ei. *.” but he then put the blame on Wash- 
ington for preventing this ‘spirit’ from trav- 
eling to the borders of Israel. 

“* * * Dulles and the State Department 
persist,” he stated, “in building pacts and 
tiers against the Soviet Union. It insists 
on trying to enlist the Middle East as pawns 
in this struggle. It insisted, in U. N., on 
getting together only with the Western 
Powers and excluding the Soviet Union in 
consideration of the Syrian-Israeli dispute. 


SHOWN BY FILES 


(Soviet Russia has been supporting Syrian 
efforts in the U. N. to invoke severe penalties 
against Israel for the December 11 Israeli 
assault on a Syrian outpost near the Sea of 
Galilee.) 

Traveling backward in time, through De- 
cember, November, and October—ever since 
the Czech-Egyptian arms deal was proclaimed 
at the end of September—evidence in the 
files of the Daily Worker shows how they 
have jumped to the Arabs’ side of the fence. 

Typical Daily Worker quotes: 

America is “pushing Israel into an aggres- 
sive and bloody war against Egypt.” 

“The trade agreement between Czechoslo- 
vakia and Egypt will strengthen the resist- 
ance of Egypt to anti-Soviet war blocs.” 

Press commentators closest to the State 
Department “are making it increasingly 
clear that a Middle East peace is being 
blocked by the desperate desire of our Na- 
tion’s ruling circles to keep the Soviet Union 
isolated in that area.” 

“It is generally recognized that the use of 
Israel as a pawn by the State Department 
along with its efforts to build an Arab bloc 
against the Soviet Union—climaxed by the 
Baghdad Pact—only increases tension and 
creates dangers for Israel.” 





Debate on “Brink” Holds Peril—Renounc- 
ing Policy of Deterrence Could Imply 
Unwillingness to Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to insert a column by David 
Lawrence from the Washington Evening 
Star of Monday, January 23, 1956, which 
sheds some very interesting light on the 
“brink of war’ debate. 

DEBATE ON “BRINK” HOLDS PERIL—RENOUNC=- 
ING POLICY OF DETERRENCE COULD IMPLY 
UNWILLINGNESS TO FIGHT 
If, as now indicated, there’s to be a po- 

litical debate in the Senate on foreign pol- 
icy and the brink of war doctrine, the Demo- 
crats might well reread a most interesting 
speech that Adlai Stevenson, Democratic 
candidate for the presidency, made in Chi- 
cago on September 29, 1952. Here is what 
he said: 

“We all know that when the Communists 
attacked across the 38th parallel that was 
the testing point for freedom throughout 
the world. 

“The men in the Kremlin thought they 
would be unopposed, and, if they were, the 
whole question of the future could be settled 
in one blow. If they had been allowed to 
conquer free people in Korea, they could 
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have picked away at the free world and 
engulfed millions, piece by piece, 1 by 1. 

“Sooner or later we would have had to 
fight and the later we made our stand the 
bigger and the harder the war would have 
Deen; * = °°" 

Significantly, Mr. Stevenson concedes that 
the “men in the Kremlin thought they would 
be unopposed” if they attacked in Korea. 
But why did they think so? Why weren’t 
they warned by the United States Department 
of State that, if they did attack, it would 
bring them to the brink of war? 

The answer generally given is that Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State in the Truman 
administration, did the opposite. He re- 
vealed publicly in a speech on January 12, 
1950, that Korea was not within “the defen- 
sive perimeter” of the United States, which 
he defined as running from the Aleutian 
Islands to Japan to the Philippines. 

He excluded Korea when he said that if any 
attack occurred on any country outside the 
“defensive perimeter,” the power of the 
United Nations would have to be invoked 
and he didn’t think it had proved a weak 
reed to lean upon by any people who are de- 
termined to protect their independence 
against outside aggression. 

But Soviet Russia never thought the U. N., 
or, specifically, the United States, would in- 
tervene and it so happened that only 6 
months after that speech was delivered the 
Moscow government’s delegation happened 
not to be present at the Security Council 
meeting in New York City to exercise a veto 
when the U.N., on the initiative of the United 
States, did order collective resistance to the 
aggression in Korea. 

Hence the Soviet miscalculated twice— 
about America and the U.N. itself. Had the 
United States, however, enunciated a policy 
of deterrence such as Secretary of State 
Dulles has been espousing, namely to warn 
clearly in advance what will be done to repel 
aggression, it is conceivable that the Korean 
war might have been prevented altogether. 

The 140,000 American casualties might 
have been saved and also the millions of 
Korean, Red Chinese, and European casual- 
ties, to say nothing of the $10 billion or 
more spent by the people of the United 
States in the Korean war. 

There is no misunderstanding of the Dulles 
policy by thoughtful observers in Europe. 
On January 17—in the midst of the furor 
over the Life article—the London Daily Tele- 
graph was saying editorially about that 
article: 

“No one can deny that in Korea and Indo- 
china the Communists were challenging 
Western interests and that over Formosa 
they were threatening to do so. If the de- 
terrent policy is not a complete sham, it 
therefore stands to reason that the United 
States was, as Mr. Dulles affirmed, brought 
to the brink of war. In each case the possi- 
bility of the United States declaring war in 
China was a major factor affecting, if not de- 
termining, Chinese policy. To deny this or to 
attack Mr. Dulles for affirming it, is to weaken 
by implication the whole conception of the 
deterrent policy on which Western security 
rests. © '*°* 

“But is it in substance so very different 
from the policy which Sir Winston Churchill 
was urging on the Chamberlain government 
in 1938—except that Mr. Dulles has a real 
saber to rattle whereas Chamberlain’s scab- 
bard was empty? 

“Since the summit conference at Geneva, 
it has been fashionable to talk about war 
having been outlawed by common consent. 
This gives a profoundly misleading impres- 
sion. What happened at Geneva was that 
both sides understood each other to have 
renounced ambitions which might lead to 
war. From renewed Russian toughness it is 
possible that Moscow is confusing these two 
impressions. 
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“No doubt China, whose conduct in recent 
months has been noticably mild, needs little 
encouragement to follow suit. That is why 
the hysterical outburst against Mr. Dulles’ 
reference to war is doubly dangerous. 

“If it were to confirm Russia’s happy con- 
fidence that Geneva had cleared away the 
great deterrent, or if it were to encourage 
China to start probing again, then our dis- 
taste for hearing Mr. Dulles mention the 
awful word now might make us face the 
reality of war later.” 

The Daily Telegraph points out further 
that “to allow these marginal complaints” 
about the Life article ‘“‘to provoke us into 
denouncing the central burden of his (Mr. 
Dulles’) argument—that peace has depended 
in the past, and still depends, on America’s 
willingness to fight—is to cut off England’s 
nose to spite Mr. Dulles’ face.” 

The idea may be paraphrased for Ameri- 
can domestic politics this way: For Demo- 
crats to denounce the Dulles doctrine for 
captious reasons and to imply an unwilling- 
ness of the United States to fight when it 
becomes necessary, would be to cut off Amer- 
ica’s nose to spite a Republican Secretary of 
State. It could push the United States over 
the brink into war. 


Oil Feudalism: “Where Wealth 
Accumulates and Men Decay” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Janu- 
ary 7, 1956, issue of Labor. I direct it 
to the attention of our colleagues: 


Om. FEUDALISM: “WHERE WEALTH 
ACCUMULATES AND MEN DECAY” 


Twenty years of rule by an Arab king and 
American oil companies have produced a 
“police state,” moral corruption, fabulous 
wealth for a few, slavery and misery for the 
common people, “decay and doom” which 
open the way for communism. That sums 
up an article on Saudi Arabia, carried re- 
cently in the conservative magazine Time. 

Saudi Arabia is a big Arab country with 
the richest oil deposits in the world, com- 
pletely controlled by Aramco, a subsidiary 
of four giant oil corporations. They are 
Standard of New Jersey, Standard of Cali- 
fornia, the Texas Co., and Socony-Vacuum, 
another Standard concern. Aramco pays oil 
royalties of about $200 million a year to 
King Saud, one of the last remaining ‘‘abso- 
lute monarchs.” 

Since World War IT, the article says, King 
Saud has run through $1.4 billion paid him 
by the oil companies. Where has it all gone? 
Certainly not much of it to better the lot of 
the country’s 5 million citizens, says Time. 
It cites this record: 

“Life expectancy in Saudi Arabia is only 
33 years; tuberculosis is prevalent; 70 per- 
cent of the population have trachoma (a 
serious eye disease), and at least 40 percent 
suffer from syphilis. In 1950, the per capita 
income was $45. As many as a quarter of a 
million Saudi Arabians may actually be liv- 
ing in slavery.” 

In shocking contrast, the article points 
out, “322 princes of the royal blood get 
$32,000 a year apiece, plus expenses—upkeep 
of palaces, car and travel allowances. Those 
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who hold office get $320,000 a year each, 
plus expenses. 

“Three new air-conditioned palaces now 
under construction will bring the King’s per- 
sonal total of palaces to 24. Though the 
country boasts only 200 miles of surfaced 
roads, it continues to rate as the best Cadillac 
market east of Suez. In a country which 
must import half its food, the most note- 
worthy farm project is 1,800 acres operated 
primarily for the benefit of the royal family 
tables.” 

Almost all the oil wealth, the article says, 
“has gone down the drain in vast private 
fortunes, vast expenditures by princes and 
officials,” and lavish squandering by King 
Saud. 

For example, when he visited the neigh- 
bor country of Iran this year, Saud presented 
the Queen with diamond jewelry worth $900,- 
000. After attending the 1953 coronation of 
King Feisal, he presented the Iraquis who 
looked after him with a fabulous tip—$80,000 
in cash, two Cadillacs and a Chevrolet. 

At Simla (India), he gave $400 for one cup 
of tea, and when his car flattened a farmer’s 
chicken, the owner received $40 in kingly 
recompence. At Aligarh, he gave $600 to his 
car drivers. During a few days in New Delhi, 
his party spent $100,000 for gold-braided 
cloth, sandalwood and ivory bric-a-brac for 
the wives back home. 

“As the profligacy of King Saud's house- 
hold has increased, his tyranny has tighten- 
ed,”’ the article says. ‘This is the surest sign 
of the regime’s decay and doom. 

“Wealth has become the only criterion of 
merit. The common thief still forfeits his 
hand, the common adulterer his head. But 
the higher spheres of society, where specula- 
tion and vice are practiced, live their lives 
with complete immunity from censure. A 
police state has usurped the functions of the 
Islamic law. 

“The fountain of Arab chivalry has been 
fouled with oil,” the article says, ‘‘The 
mouths of the preachers and prophets have 
been stopped with gold.” And it’s gold from 
American oil companies. 


Statement by Hon. Abraham J. Multer, of 
New York, to the Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of our colleagues 
to the following statement which I pre- 
sented on December 30, 1955, to the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee: 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the committee, permit me first to thank 
you for the opportunity to present this state- 
ment to you. 

I know only too well the tremendous task 
that confronts you in trying to get at the 
facts concerning the automobile industry 
and all of its facets. 

Manufacturing and assembling, wholesale 
and retail selling, transporting, financing, 
servicing, repairing, are all part of the over- 
all problem. 

Not the least of the problem is the fact 
that what we are dealing with in the final 
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analysis is the automobile which is y 
edly one of man’s most modern ye 
progress. At the same time it can easily be 
even in the hands of a good and thoroy, how 
experienced driver, as described by the = 
Justice Holmes, “a lethal weapon,” a veritabjs 
juggernaut of destruction. ' 

Many an inexplicable accident js 
by defective vehicles. The blame shoul 

d 
rest on the manufacturer. He passes his re. 
sponsibility on to his dealers. They cannot 
assume it or begin to fulfill the obligation 

There was a time when every auto leavin 
the assembly line was thoroughly inspecter 
and tested. That time has long since passed 
Today no manufacturer and no assembler of 
cars does more than spot check them 
Sometimes 1 in 10, ofttimes 1 in 20, 

All the public ever hears about is the 
stock car that stood up under all sorts of 
road tests for thousands of miles. We never 
are told how few of the total number of cars 
made or assembled are so tested. 

The companies’ warranties today are prac- 
tically worthless. Cars leaving the assembly 
lines have all sorts of defects. The burden 
is placed on the dealer to deliver a car in 
= running order and to service it, if it js 
not. 

With price competition what it is, the 
dealer gives a minimum of service until the 
guaranty period runs out, after which he 
can charge the consumer for his service, 

There is a very simple remedy for this, 
Enact a law that no automobile may be sold, 
transported, or used interstate unless ac- 
companied by a certificate from the manu- 
facturer or assembler of the car that it has 
been inspected and found in good working 
order and further, that it has been road 
tested and found in good operating order 
after at least 100 miles at each of the speeds 
of 15, 30, 45, 60, and 75 miles per hour, 

For the sake of brevity I will not repeat the 
details of much of the testimony already 
presented to this committee. I know that 
you appreciate that most dealers dare not 
come before you and tell the full facts as 
they exist in this industry. 

The pressures exerted upon them are ter- 
rific. 

They are required to buy and stock acces- 
sories they know they will never sell. 

They are required to receive and dispose 
of automobiles they do not want to order 
and did not order. 

Most of these cars, like those they do order 
are shipped into the dealers with acces- 
sories, which are billed as extras. These ei- 
tras are built into the car and the dealer 
has no choice as to whether he or his cus 
tomer wants them. 

For instance, every car comes with a hole 
in the dashboard for a cigarette lighter, but 
the lighter is an extra. 

Most cars are specified as equipped with 4 
vacuum windshield wiper. The cars, how 
ever, are shipped in with electric wipers # 
as extra. : 

There are any number of other items 4- 
fixed and shipped similarly. 

The dealers must pay for advertising lit- 
erature they do not want and would not oF 
der. It is sent in tc the dealer in such 
quantities as the manufacturer thinks he 
should distribute. The dealer is billed and 
must pay for that literature even though 
he throws most of it into the waste basket. 

The dealers must pay a fixed sum per cal 
to the manufacturers toward the cost of ad- 
vertising. The dealer's name and address 
is never part of that advertising, only te 
product is mentioned. 

The dealer must handle only genuine 
parts and accessories with the manufac- 
turer’s name, which is not made by, but # 
sold by the auto manufacturer to the dealer 
at top prices. The dealer could buy the 
same parts much cheaper from the actu 
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agnufacturer thereof, but does not dare do 


“i dealer who complains about those 
sings Will not be a dealer very long. 

“The manufacturer and assembler charge 
tye dealer for freight and taxes on the 
eight in accordance with the fixed tariff of 
a cai expensive carrier and ship the 
he dealer’s risk by the cheapest 
means of transportation. The manufac- 
juer pockets the difference, including a sum 
nexcess of the tax paid to the United States 

government. , 

That racket can easily be destroyed by 
prohibiting the phony charge and requiring 
the tax to be paid on the amount collected 
for freight regardless of the amount paid 
py the manufacturer. oe 

‘Lump sum bills should be prohibited and 
complete itemization should be required of 
wth manufacturer and dealer and no sum 
sould be collectible by either for extras un- 
ss ordered in writing signed by the buyer. 
4s long as the manufacturers want to 
have dealers under contract to handle only 
narticular makes of cars, the manufacturers 
should be required to sell only to such 
jelers and to prohibit bootlegging. The 
manufacturers should be required to cancel 
the franchises of bootleggers. 

The exaggerated and fraudulent adver- 
tising by dealers is encouraged, and prac- 
tically demanded by the manufactures. 
Make all such advertising the responsibility 
of the manufacturer and it will cease over- 
night. 

The last matter I wish to touch on in- 
roves the now well-known adage: What is 
god for General Motors is good for the 
country. 

You will see in a moment that we can 
now change that to “What is bad for the 
insurance companies is not bad for the auto- 
mobile companies.” 

On September 8, 1955, I wrote to Secretary 
of Defense Wilson calling his attention to 
ascheme by which armed service personnel 
rturning to this country are being duped 
and mulcted of thousands of dollars in con- 
nection with the sale to them of new auto- 
nobiles. 

I indicated that the matter had been 
called to the attention of the automobile 
manufacturers but they have failed to do 
anything to prevent these practices. 

I further stated that the Secretary of De- 
fense need not make any determination of 
whether these practices are fraudulent or 
herely unethical, but urged him to direct 
all commanding officers to alert their men 
0 these practices to afford them an oppor- 
tunity to protect themselves accordingly. 

My letter of September 8, 1955, is exhibit 
A, annexed, 

I received an answer dated September 23, 
1955, @ copy of which is annexed as exhibit 
B, in which the Department of Defense re- 
‘used to take any action. 

I replied by letter of September 28, 1955, 
4 copy of which is annexed as exhibit C, 
ee the need for departmental 
Pod answer has been received to my last 
— let us see what happened when the 
, partment’s attention was called to similar 
mene practices by insurance salesmen. 
‘o General Motors was involved. 

An investigation was instituted which con- 
firmed the charges, 
= Seapets set of regulations was promul- 
she the Defense Department, including 
ie ive to commanders of all bases, mak- 
aie aaa responsible for protection of the 

8alnst such frauds. 
cea reason for different treatment of 
frauduler: automobile salesmen is that the 
iloeneaes business is so profitable that the 
lle manufacturers have sent their 


Wn direct j 
representatives overseas to grab 
this business. “i 


the mos 
guto at t 


-Thank you, gentlemen, for permitting me 
to make this statement to you. 





ExHIBIT A 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOvuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 8, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: For some time 
Members of Congress have been receiving 
complaints about the tactics being used by 
various dealers in selling new automobiles to 
members of the Armed Forces returning 
from posts outside of the country. 

It seems that some of these retailers have 
sent representatives abroad who through 
fraud and deceit induce these men who are 
about to return to the United States to sign 
contracts, and to pay deposits for the de- 
livery of new automobiles to them at the 
port of their arrival in this country. AS 
part of this scheme these retailers have 
made exclusive rental agreements for offices 
in the hotels in this country at which these 
men and their families are temporarily 
lodged upon their arrival here. The decep- 
tive practices are continued at those places 
until the delivery of a new automobile is 
made and payment obtained. 

No purpose can be served by setting forth 
in this letter the nature of the fraudulent 
representations that are made, nor is it nec- 
essary for the purpose of this letter to de- 
termine whether or not these practices are 
actually fradulent or merely unethical busi- 
ness practices. The result of all of these 
practices is that these men are being duped 
and taken advantage of. They are paying 
more for these automobiles than if they 
bought them in their home towns or, for 
that matter, if they bought them at the port 
of arrival. They are paying higher finance 
charges than they would pay if they took 
the opportunitiy of financing their auto- 
mobiles in their home towns or in the city 
in which they are discharged from the serv- 
ice, and they are being deprived of the in- 
spection and service that ordinarily goes 
with a new-car purchase when made in their 
home towns. 

The automobile manufacturers, when ap- 
prised of these practices, have taken the 
position that these retailing practices are no 
concern of theirs. 

I believe you will agree with me that in 
the absence of the manufacturers under- 
taking to prevent these practices, something 
must be done to help these men. 

My suggestion is that you immediately 
issue a directive requiring commanding offi- 
cers in all stations outside of this country 
to alert the men under their command to 
this situation, and to advise those men that 
it is inadvisable for them to make such pur- 
chases while abroad, or, for that matter, 
even at the place of arrival in this country, 
or the place of discharge from the service 
in this country, and that their best interests 
will be served by their making such pur- 
chases from dealers in their home communi- 
ties. The hometown dealers, in almost every 
instance, can arrange for the delivery of 
a@ new automobile to them at their point of 
arrival or discharge in this country, which 
would then be available for them for trans- 
portation to their home towns. 

I hope you will agree with me that such 
a directive will serve a very useful purpose, 
As a matter of fact, the directive and the 
notice from the local commanding officer can 
be appropriately worded so that neither 
manufacturers nor retailers need be accused 
of any wrong doing or impropriety, and yet 
provide some measure of protection to the 
members of our armed forces. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 
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EXHIBIT B 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D.C., September 23, 1955. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. MULTER: This is in reply to your 
letter of September 8 concerning certain 
practices of automobile dealers in selling to 
members of the Armed Forces returning from 
overseas posts. 

You appreciate, I am sure, that no agency 
of the Department of Defense sponsors any 
plan of automobile sales such as you de- 
scribe, and the Department is therefore with- 
out jurisdiction to discontinue it. The se- 
lection of an automobile salesman or sales 
contract is a matter of individual choice. 

Overseas representatives of United States 
automobile dealers are not amenable to mili- 
tary control. So long as they comply with 
the laws of the locality in which they do busi- 
ness they can offer their merchandise for 
sale to both civilian and military. Control 
of this group like their contemporaries at the 
port would appear to rest with the automo- 
bile dealers, their trade associations, and per- 
haps the manufacturers. 

I believe that the directive you suggest 
would be more restrictive than is appro- 
priate for issuance by this Department and 
that it might effect the legitimate activities 
of firms and dealers who render real service 
to our personnel. I believe that the objec- 
tive we seek, the use of caution and judg- 
ment by servicemen in their purchases from 
unknown vendors, can best be accomplished 
by a continuation of the present normal 
counseling given by commanders to their 
troops. I am taking the liberty of sending 
a copy of your letter to the military depart- 
ments. 

Your interest in the welfare of our Armed 
Forces personnel is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
CaRTER L. BURGESS. 





ExHIsIT C 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 28, 1955. 
CARTER L. BURGESS, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BurGESS: Receipt is acknowledged 
with thanks of yours of September 23. 

I fail to understand how the directive as 
suggested by me is in any manner restrictive. 
It does not require the Department or any 
commanding officer to take a position on the 
matter, nor in any manner to interfere with 
automobile dealers in this country or abroad. 
It has always been proper for the Defense 
Department to alert the members of the 
Armed Forces against dangers that they may 
encounter, whether physical, moral, or 
financial. 

Alerting these men to these practices is in 
direct line with such procedure, 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 





Habeas Corpus Bill Upheld 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith a letter which was printed in 
the New York Times of January 24, 1956: 
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HasEAs Corpus Br, UPHELD—CONGRESSMAN 
DEFENDS LEGISLATION AS SEEKING TO END 
ABUSE OF WRIT 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

The letter from A. Philip Randolph, presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
published January 16, contained a critical 
view of a bill, then pending in the House of 
Representatives, relating to habeas corpus 
applications. 

In the letter Mr. Randolph stated that the 
proposed legislation, if enacted, would “place 
such crippling restrictions” on the writ that 
it would become “unavailable and useless as 
a remedy except in very exceptional circum- 
stances.” He also stated that it will put 
“wage earners and Negro citizens in situa- 
tions where it would be difficult for them to 
vindicate their Federal constitutional rights 
and to secure their personal liberty.” 

Such statements, as well as the entire 
letter, give an incorrect, if not completely 
false, impression of the purpose of this legis- 
lation. The letter is so written that it leads 
the reader into believing that the legislation 
is designed to discriminate against minority 
groups because of their race, color, or creed. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 


RACIAL BIAS DENIED 


Even Thurgood Marshall, special counsel 
for the NAACP, recognized that such was not 
the case. While he testified in opposition to 
the bill, he nevertheless stated that the legis- 
lation had “no special racial significance” 
and contained “no threat of racial discrim- 
ination.” 

The purpose of the bill, H. R. 5649, is to 
restrain the abuse of the use of habeas cor- 
pus in our Federal courts by prisoners who 
have been convicted in State courts of State 
crimes. Until recent years a court having 
jurisdiction of the defendant and of the 
crime could render a judgment which was 
binding until reversed on appeal. 

A person imprisoned under such a judg- 
ment could be released on habeas corpus only 
on a showing that the court was without 
jurisdiction to render it. Recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court, however, have held that 
even though a court may have had jurisdic- 
tion at the inception of a case it may lose 
jurisdiction during the course of the pro- 
ceedings as a result of some violation of the 
defendant’s constitutional rights. 

This expansion of habeas corpus by the 
Supreme Court led almost at once to flagrant 
abuse of the writ, especially by persons im- 
prisoned under judgments of State courts. 
Prisoners began to use the writ to appeal, as 
it were, their State convictions in the lower 
Federal courts. Simply by alleging a viola- 
tion of a constitutional right a prisoner 
could seek to have a lower Federal court re- 
view the entire State court proceedings even 
where the conviction had been confirmed by 
the highest court of the State and certiorari 
denied by the United States Supreme Court. 


The great writ of habeas corpus is one of 
the most important safeguards of individual 
liberty; but it was never designed as a writ 
of review in the Federal courts or anywhere 
else. The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to restrict State prisoners to State courts, 
and require them to first exhaust available 
State remedies such as habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings in the State courts before they will 
be permitted to make application to the Fed- 
eral courts. 


APPROVAL OF JUDICIARY 


It is worthy of note that this legislation 
has the support of both Federal and State 
authorities. It has been approved by the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, 
composed of the Chief Justice of the United 
States (Justice Warren) and the Chief Judges 
of the Federal courts of appeal, the Confer- 
ence of Chief Justices of the States, composed 
of the senior judge of the highest court of 
cach State, the Association of State Attor- 
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neys General and the Section on Judicial 
Administration of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. It also has the support and approval of 
the United States Department of Justice. 

Yet in the face of this considered judg- 
ment by our learned legal authorities Mr. 
Randolph implies that the legislation is un- 
constitutional. 

Actually the legislation takes away the use 
of the writ from no one. The right is guar- 
anteed under the Constitution. No one can 
suspend the writ; the Constitution forbids it. 
In those cases where there is a miscarriage 
of justice the writ will still be available. No 
matter what injustice there may be, there 
will be no denial whatsoever of the applica- 
tion for the writ under this legislation. But 
the application must be properly channeled 
and there must be proper supervision. 

On January 19 this legislation passed the 
House of Representatives without opposition. 
This additional approval by the membership 
clearly indicates its worthiness, from a legal 
standpoint as well as from the standpoint 
of justice. 

EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary. 


Albert Gallatin, a Great Swiss-American 
Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, we are ap- 
proaching January 29, the birth date of 
Albert Gallatin. 

From the very inception of the demo- 
cratic way of life on our shores there 
have come from across the seas men and 
women whose contribution it was to help 
build America into a nation that is today 
the freest, richest, and most powerful 
on earth. 

Some came in time of war and others 
came in time of peace. The illustrious 
names of Lafayette, Kosciusko, Von 
Steuben, Rochambeau are known to all 
of us as the heroes whose assistance on 
the fields of battle or on the high seas 
helped the colonials throw off the yoke of 
the foreign oppressor. Their military 
feats are forever enshrined in the mem- 
ories of our people. 

But after the birth of the Nation came 
the growth of the Nation. It was then 
the youn? republic turned to heroes of 
another sort, men whose job it was to fill 
out the democratic framework which had 
been erected at such cost. 

Such a man was the young Swiss-born 
Albert Gallatin, a youth of 13 in Geneva 
when our great Revolutionary War be- 
gan. Born on January 29, 1761, and an 
immigrant at 19, Gallatin, as Senator, 
Congressman, and Secretary of the 
Treasury, was destined to fulfill himself 
nobly as an American and to earn for 
himself, in the company of such giants 
as Washington, Jefferson, Madison, John 
Adams, the title of Founding Fathers. 

His history as an American began in 
1780 when he landed in Boston, fired 
with the concept of democracy he was 
never to forget, even in the most provok- 
ing circumstances. 


January 2 


For Gallatin, whom Jefferson Called 
man “of a pure integrity, and as ‘oe. 
ously devoted to the liberties and inter. 
ests of our country as its most affection, 
ate native citizen,” was, during his early 
political career, to be submitted to thy 
most outrageous attacks because of his 
foreign birth. 

When Gallatin entered Congress in 
1795 and had the temerity to challenge 
the fiscal operations of the United States 
under the Federalists, Secretary of the 
Treasury Alexander Hamilton was in 
power. And, smarting under the de- 
mand that the Treasury must account 
to the people for its expenditures, Ham. 
ilton and his associates unleashed their 
attack on Gallatin who, nonetheless 
achieved his purpose by keeping a ¢o9j 
head on his shoulders and fighting with 
the immense financial learning he com. 
manded. 

In 1801, when the Federalists were de. 
feated by Jefferson and Gallatin was 
named Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Federalist attack on Gallatin was re. 
newed; but he was to weather it, and, in 
the course of his tenure, substantially re- 
duce the national debt, lower taxes, and 
develop and extend the credit and com- 
mercial relations of his adopted land in 
the markets of Europe. 

Idealism, tempered by a respect for 
thrift and work, made Gallatin an idea! 
addition to the party of Jefferson and 
Madison. His early and exacting train- 
ing in Switzerland, plus a natural apti- 
tude for finance, were the very leaven his 
party needed to achieve the prosperity 
which, along with its democratic ideas, 
won and kept the support of the people. 

Sound commercial  relations—not 
war—offered the key to prosperity in 
Gallatin’s thinking; and his policies were 
to bring the young Republic enormous 
dividends, and even the friendship of 
England with which he negotiated a 
commercial treaty following the War of 
1812 which abolished all discriminatory 
duties. 

In this light, it might be well to re- 
evaluate some of our Government's re- 
cent decisions to place pitfalls in the way 
of commercial harmony. I refer espe- 
cially to the increase in the watch tariff 
last year which affects the country of 
Gallatin’s birth and our own country as 
well. 

A successful working through of this 
tariff problem, in the light of Gallatin’s 
precepts, is one way America can now 
profit from the exemplary life of this 
devoted adopted son. 


The 38th Birthday of Ukrainian 


Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, January 22 
marked the 38th anniversary of the 1 
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dependence declared by the gallant peo- 

Je of Ukraine. : 3 

spite of Communist occupation and 
conquest, their devotion to freedom lives 
on, as strong and as imperishable as 
their Christian faith. ; 

It is the light that never fails. 

Communism has employed every tor- 
ture and oppression to crush their spirit 
without success. 

With all their material power the 
Communists are uneasy. 

Why? 

Because they know they are powerless 
to overcome the eternal spirit that glows 
in the hearts of 40 million Ukrainians. 
Having rejected the divinity that is in 
man, communism has alienated itself 
from the people. 

Reading between the lines of Commu- 
nist strategy, we detect this weakness. 

Under one pretext or another, they 
seek to have the United States recog- 
nize the status quo in Eastern Europe 
and thus legitimize their brutal con- 
quests. 

That cunning plan is doomed in ad- 
vance. 

For the avowed and undeviating pol- 
icy of the United States is to achieve 
by peaceful methods, the eventual liber- 
ation of every country held captive be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Peace can never be established on the 
shifting sands of expediency or appease- 
ment. 

It must be built on the firm founda- 
tions of moral principle, freedom, jus- 
tice, honor. 

Free Ukrainians the world over rever- 
ently observe the 38th anniversary of 
their independence. 

In so doing they remind us of our own 
struggle to win freedom and of our re- 
sponsibility to give every assistance 
possible to others seeking this same 
objective. 

To the Ukrainians in the United 
States, and to their relatives overseas, 
we send greetings. 

Although the times are dark, their 
day will come when the sun will also 
smile over a free, self-governing, and 
happy people who are proud to be 
Ukrainians. 





Cyprus and American Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we are all greatly concerned 
about the tense situation in the Middle 
East and about developments regarding 
Cyprus. I wish to call the attention of 
the Congress to a statement which may 
be helpful in formulating intelligent 
conclusions on the subject, in the hope 
of eventual solution. 

The statement follows: 

CYPRUS AND AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

(By Gene Rossides) 
Pe Moscow had been directing the British 

Iplomatic moves concerning Cyprus, a bet- 
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ter job of weakening the West’s position, 
militarily and politically, could not have 
been done. Even a cursory analysis reveals 
that Great Britain is the ally primarily to 
blame for weakening NATO, shattering 
Greek-Turkish relations and seriously jeop- 
ardizing American interests and those of the 
free world. If Britain is to qualify for her role 
as a leader in diplomacy in the Middle East 
then she will certainly have to show greater 
responsibility, foresight, and ingenuity than 
she is exhibiting over Cyprus. 

For years Britain refused even to discuss 
the situation with the Greek Government or 
with the Cypriot people themselves. When 
Britain persisted in her refusal to negotiate, 
Greece informed her in early 1954 that she 
would be forced to bring the issue to the UN 
in the fall unless Britain agreed to private 
talks. Britain continued her policy of in- 
difference. In the July 28, 1954 parliamen- 
tary debate the Conservative Government, 
through its Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs, Mr. Hopkinson, aggravated the situ- 
ation by saying that Cyprus “can never ex- 
pect to be fully independent” (official report, 
July 28, 1954; vol. 531, chs. 507-508). Time 
magazine commented that “never” is a word 
British diplomats are never supposed to use 
(Time, Jan. 9, 1956, p. 26). There were many 
other statements uttered during that debate 
which added to the inflammatory situation. 
The remarks of the outgoing Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
belittling Greece, can only be characterized 
as irresponsible especially when one recalls 
that it was Greece who stood by England in 
“her darkest hour” and with American help 
is the only member of NATO to have defeat- 
ed the Communists by force of arms. 

There can be no doubt that the above 
Statements by high-ranking members of the 
Conservative Government severely ham- 
pered a peaceful solution to the Cyprus 
problem in 1954. Time magazine in refer- 
ring to the Hopkinson statement wrote “his 
indiscretion was a signal that diplomatic 
pleading would not be enough” (Time, 
Jan. 9, 1956, p. 26). It is to be noted also 
that Mr. Hopkinson’s “indiscretion” was re- 
peated, in substance, as late as May 5, 1955, 
in the House of Commons debate and en- 
dorsed by the Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies, Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd (official report, 
May 5, 1955; vol. 540, chs. 1912-2000). 

Even more irresponsible than refusing to 
negotiate is that at the same time Britain 
was privately conducting talks with Turkey 
designed to obtain the open opposition of 
Turkey to a plebiscite on the island. As Mr. 
Cc. L. Sulzberger stated in his column For- 
eign Affairs (the New York Times, Aug. 24, 
1955) : 

“The British privately encouraged the 
Turks to express their interest. That was 
all Ankara needed. Ever since Turkey has 
been whipping itself into a frenzy over 
Cyprus. Instead of being dismayed, the 
British Foreign Office—which had taken over 
the hot potato from the colonial office—was 
pleased to cite Turkey’s arguments as fur- 
ther excuse for doing nothing about chang- 
ing the island’s status.” 

It is significant to recall that 6 days after 
Greece submitted the Cyprus issue to the 
U. N., the British and Turks issued a com- 
munique from Istanbul that they would 
follow the same line on Cyprus (the New 
York Times, Aug. 28, 1954). It was only 
natural that the Turkish leaders with serious 
economic and political troubles internally 
would welcome the chance to divert atten- 
tion to a foreign issue. 

This is not all. In an effort to obtain 
American support the British Colonial Office 
deliberately misrepresented the _ factual 
situation on the island. The British sug- 
gested that the agitation was nothing more 
than a church-inspired movement imposed 
from above by a few church leaders for self- 
gain. Then the colonial office stated that 
the Communists were fomenting the dis- 
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cord. Even a slight familiarity with the 
Cyprus issue would demonstrate the falsity 
of these assertions. The truth is (1) the 
Communists have no voice in the nationalist 
movement; (2) that a plebiscite giving in- 
dependence and union with Greece would 
strip the church of its lands and much 
of its prerogatives and outlaw the Communist 
Party. (A future essay will discuss fully the 
coddling of the Communists by the British.) 

On June 30, 1955, less than 2 months after 
the May 5 debate, Prime Minister Eden an- 
nounced a complete reversal of the no-talk 
policy by calling for a conference on the 
Cyprus issue. He invited not only Greece but 
also, for some reason, Turkey. The Cypriots 
were not invited on the excuse that this was 
now an international issues. At the confer- 
ence Greece further modified the demands of 
the Cypriots concerning the timing of self- 
determination from immediate to within a 
reasonable time. Britain, in substance, re- 
peated its previous position and refused to 
recognize the right of the people of Cyprus 
to self-determination while the Turks, whose 
only legitimate interest is minority rights, 
had the effrontery to say she wanted no 
change in the status quo; that if there was 
to be a legislative assembly the 17.5 percent 
Moslem minority must have 50 percent rep- 
resentation and that if there was any change 
in sovereignty it should revert to Turkey. 
As a result the conference broke down. 

British motives in calling this conference 
are not above suspicion for several reasons: 
(1) the calling of a public conference versus 
the traditional British preference for secret 
negotiations; (2) the alternatives were 
clear—accept the offer of military bases and 
agree to self-determination either immedi- 
ately or in the near future; (3) the failure to 
invite the Cypriots; (4) yet inviting Turkey 
whose only legitimate interest was and is 
minority rights; (5) Britain’s attempt at the 
conference to give the appearance of a medi- 
ator. If Britain was not prepared to modify 
its extreme position why did she call the con- 
ference? Edward R. Murrow said in part the 
following in his CBS radio broadcast (Sep- 
tember 9, 1955): 

“Now in hindsight one can say it would 
have been better never to have held it [the 
conference]. The Greeks now are sure the 
British invited the Turks so as to hide the 
real issue, which was between Greece and 
Britain. The British made it appear that 
they were there mediating between Greece 
and Turkey. If this was the British inten- 
tion, it didn’t work. An unpleasant situation 
wasn’t bypassed; instead a dangerous hostil- 
ity was produced between two allies. This, 
of course, is what the Kremlin is working 
day and night to bring about. Now this 
much has been accomplished without Soviet 
help. The men in the Kremlin must be not 
a little gratified.” 

In the parliamentary debate of December 
5, 1955, the British apparently withdrew Mr, 
Hopkinson’s “‘never” and appear to have re- 
placed it with a “sometime under certain 
conditions” but still refused to say when. 
The debate was hampered as the Govern- 
ment requested that they not be pressed as 
private negotiations with the Cypriots were 
in progress (official report, December 5, 1955). 
It appears from the news reports that these 
negotiations are still continuing. 

The United States is highly interested in 
inducing Greece and Turkey to resume 
friendly relations and make their alliance 
what it once was. We are also interested 
in keeping England our stanch ally. What 
is the solution? A year and a half ago, 
before Turkey was injected into the dispute, 
the New York Times, in an editorial, sug- 
gested the following (the New York Times, 
August 20, 1954): 

“As the British acknowledged in respect to 
Suez, the value of any base depends on the 
friendship and cooperation of the surround- 
ing people, whose enmity would turn the 
base into a liability. This recognition would 
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seem to open the way to a compromise, 
which is also urged in the British press. 
Such a compromise might well envisage titu- 
lar Greek sovereignty and self-government in 
Cyprus under an ironclad and irrevocable 
treaty providing for British bases on the is- 
land and a secure British occupation of them. 
The first should satisfy Greek patriotism, the 
second should meet British strategic re- 
quirements.” 

As regards American relations with Eng- 
land the Cyprus question is a reflection of 
the broader American problem of preaching 
an anticolonial policy on the one hand yet 
supporting allies who are colonialists. In 
the case of Cyprus there is no reason why our 
stand on colonialism should be different from 
that on Russian colonialism in the satellite 
countries. 

Traditionally, the United States and Greece 
have been the closest of friends. Daniel 
Webster in his famous speech in the House 
of Representatives, January 19, 1824, on the 
yreek War of Independence, noted that the 
United States was the first Nation to support 
the movement of the Greeks to regain their 
freedom. In the present era of struggle be- 
tween the West and the Communists, Ameri- 
can aid to Greece was eminently justified 
when the Greeks defeated the Communists 
by force of arms. In addition, Greece, as a 
member of the Balkan alliance, contributes 
to the defense of the free world. 

Today Greece stands on Russia’s doorstep 
a symbol of freedom, and it is vital to the 
United States that she so continue. Greece 
can undoubtedly be convinced to renew an 
active role in the relatively dormant Balkan 
alliance. However, Greece’s resumption of 
normal relations within the Balkan alliance 
will depend primarily on Turkey because of 
the staged anti-Greek riots of last September 
which devastated the Christian and Jewish 
communities in Turkey. The full extent of 
these riots, so reminiscent of Turkey’s 19th 
century massacres, has yet to be revealed. In 
this connection mention must be made of 
the identical letters sent after those riots to 
Greece and Turkey by our State Department. 
The reaction to those letters appears in the 
following quote from Mr. C. L. Sulzberger 
(the New York Times, Sept. 24, 1955): 

“Now the United States, thanks to mala- 
droit public diplomacy is rapidly losing favor 
[in Greece]. 

“Mr. Dulles sent identical messages to 
Athens and Ankara telling both allies to be 
good boys and recalling how much aid we had 
given them. The Greeks felt as if, having 
been beaten up in an unprovoked fight, they 
were being hailed into the same dock as the 
bully who assaulted them. 

“The two most serious Athens newspapers 
reacted as follows: ‘Mr. Dulles places crim- 
inals and victims on the same level. He has 
not felt either the moral or the political 
necessity to condemn the atrocities of Izmir 
and Istanbul and instead mentions financial 
aid, suggesting it will cease unless we comply 
with his instructions.’ And: ‘His message 
is a revolting and unacceptable composition 
of cynicism, guilty falsification of reality and 
insolent behavior toward an honest people. 
Silence would have been a thousand times 
preferable.’ ”’ 

With Greece, American diplomatic strategy 
could be quite simple. Adhere to traditional 
American concepts of freedom and opposi- 
tion to colonial rule and we retain stature. 
Depart from such policies, or give the ap- 
pearance of departing from them, and we do 
ourselves, and the free world, great injury. 
Such is not the case regarding Turkey. She 
would have us support Britain’s colonial rule 
of the island and even further suggests that 
the island should revert to Turkey because 
of prior conquest, giving no thought to the 
fact that over 80 percent of the population 
is Greek and that the Turkish minority is 
about 17.5 percent. If one carries Turkey’s 
argument to its logical conclusion then all of 
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the Middle East and Greece should revert. 
The United States should not tolerate such 
& position. This is especially true when one 
realizes that the prime reason Turkey seized 
the opportunity to voice its objections was to 
divert attention from serious political and 
economic troubles at home to a foreign issue. 

The United States should oppose continued 
colonial rule of Cyprus for the following rea- 
sons among others: 

1. The British themselves are sharply 
divided. Both the Labor Party and Liberal 
Party have repeatedly criticized the Eden 
government on this issue, and most of the 
editorial comment in England and quite a 
few members of the Conservative Party favor 
the acceptance of the compromise position. 

2. NATO would be strengthened by a 
plebiscite as whatever value the base has 
would be increased by a friendly rather than 
a hostile population plus additional man- 
power (at least three divisions) from 
amongst the Cypriots. 

3. The Cypriots, a mature, civilized peo- 
ple, could govern themselves today. 

4. The rights of the Turkish minority can 
be fully protected. 

5. There is no problem of the Communists 
getting control as, among other points, 
union with Greece would outlaw them. 

England’s serious errors over the island of 
Cyprus have badly damaged the American 
and western defense system in that area 
and lowered sharply American political pres- 
tige. The United States is not faced with 
her usual postwar dilemma of supporting 
the colonial power versus a reactionary local 
government or the Communist-led aspira- 
tions of subjugated people. In the case of 
Cyprus human rights and political expedi- 
ency combine. American self-interest is best 
served by a position designed to make the 
British Conservative Government accept the 
compromise position of British bases and 
self-determination at some determinate time 
in the near future. If Britain accepts the 
compromise offer it would go a long way to 
restrengthening NATO and the free world 
and help in reestablishing the normal func- 
tioning of the Balkan alliance. In this con- 
nection it is worth noting the following 
from Time magazine (Time, January 9, 1956, 
p. 26): 

“But the special tragedy of Cyprus is that 
it involves friends, and that the suffering 
should be so simply avoidable. A clear state- 
ment from the British Government promis- 
ing the right of self-determination at a 
definite time in the near future to Cyprus’ 
520,000 people could halt overnight a con- 
flict that daily grows more violent and more 
dangerous. Week by week it becomes more 
apparent that Britain’s release of control of 
Cyprus to its inhabitants is not only the just 
solution, but the inevitable one.” 


Must Tariff Reduction Be a Strictly 
American Move? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the January 22 issue of the Charlotte 
Observer. While stimulation of world 
trade is a most desirable objective, this 
editorial contains a timely reminder that 
we are practically a free-trade country 
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with respect to all commodities We b 
in quantities and that our markets > 
wide open to any country that wants t, 
sell us something we do not have in ex 
change for something they do not haye 
I trust our negotiators at Geneva wil 
keep these facts in mind. 

The editorial follows: 


American newsmen covering the tarig 
conferences at Geneva are sending dispatches 
to their papers saying that the division of the 
26 nations paticipating seems to put the 
United States on one side and all the Test on 
the other. 

This is hardly surprising, because the pre. 
vious conferences under the Genera] Agree. 
ment on Tariffs and Trade seemed to haye 
the same cleavage. This organization, jp 
fact, has given the impression of a general 
offensive against American tariffs. This is 
the first time, however, that the division has 
been described so candidly. 

All the delegates know that the Eisenhower 
administration has been given authority to 
lower tariffs by as much as 5 percent a year 
for 3 years, and their chief object at the con. 
ference apparently is to see that Mr. Eisen. 
hower does it. 

They are carefully avoiding one other cir. 
cumstance: that the United States began 
lowering tariffs by Executive order 20 years 
ago, and as a result of this the country now 
has one of the lowest tariff schedules in the 
world. 

For all commodities that we can buy in 
quantity, we are practically a free-trade 
country. It is only on those goods that we 
produce in abundance and that we do not 
need to buy abroad that we maintain a pro. 
tective tariff. 

We need to protect our textiles, for ex. 
ample, because no other textile producing 
country in the world pays its workers such 
high wages as we do. Japan pays its textile 
workers only one-tenth what the American 
worker gets. It is to protect those wages 
that we keep tariffs on goods that we do not 
need to buy from other countries. 

But our market is wide open to any coun- 
try that wants to sell us something we do 
not have in exchange for something they do 
not have. 

The GATT requires that, when two nations 
negotiate a bilateral agreement reducing 
tariffs to each other, this agreement is auto- 
matically extended to all other members, 
even if they do not negotiate for them. 

Few of the nations represented at Geneva 
in the current conference are showing any 
interest in reducing their own tariffs. 
Neither do they indicate that they will re- 
move other trade barriers like import quotas 
and pegged currencies that have the same 
effect as high tariffs. 

The United States is the only country rep- 
resented at Geneva that is willing to nego- 
tiate tariff reductions with all the others. 
The line-up, however, remains the same. All 
the rest appear to be standing by, waiting 
for President Eisenhower to reduce American 
tariffs. 


a 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may Pe 
correctly given in the R&EcorRp. 





The Need for Youthful Spirit in Govern- 


ment and Private Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
privileged last Sunday to address the 
Green Bay Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce of the subject of the need for 
youthful spirit in government and pri- 
vate affairs. I ask unanimous consent 
that my address may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 


as follows: 

SenaTOR WILEY STRESSES THE NEED FOR 
YOUTHFUL SPIRIT IN UNITED STATES GoOv- 
ERNMENT AND PRIVATE AFFAIRS—SAYS 
YOUTHFUL SPIRIT “WILLING To TAKE CARE- 
FULLY CALCULATED RISKS” IS ESSENTIAL IN 
Amr-ATOMIC AGE 

(Excerpts of address delivered by Hon. ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
before Green Bay Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, January 22, 1956, Beaumont Hotel) 


It is a real privilege for me to be present 
at this distinguished service award banquet. 

Wisconsin is proud of the Jaysee move- 
ment. And Green Bay has every reason to be 
particularly proud of the award tonight to 
the most outstanding young man who has 
best served this fine community. 

VALUE OF GRASSROOTS LEADERSHIP IN 
COMMUNITY 


Awards of this nature serve to spotlight the 
most responsible type of grassroots citizen- 


" ship. 


They give a wonderful shot in the arm to 
those fine folks who, known and unknown, 
365 days a year, are trying to make Green 
Bay and other Wisconsin and American com- 
munities real garden places. 

I mean the sort of flourishing community 
in which we most enjoy raising our chil- 
dren—a wholesome community, appealing, 
friendly, clean, forward looking. 

SPIRIT OF YOUTH ESSENTIAL FOR FOUR REASONS 


The fact that you have selected your out- 
standing young man serves as the keynote 
for my comments tonight. 

Why? Because America needs the spirit 
of youth, as much or more now than at any 
previous time in our history. Let me prove 
that point by four basic reasons: 

1. We need the spirit of youth which rec- 
ognizes the new realities of the air-atomic 
age, the realities of the contracted world of 
the 20th century. 

Ishall have more to say about this later on. 

YOUTHFUL SPIRIT VITAL IN SCIENCE 


2. Second, we need youth, because this 1s 
& scientific age. And in this age we urgently 
heed the young mind, the growing mind, the 
fresh mind, which is curious, which is in- 
quiring, which seeks to come up with answers 
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to the great, great scientific problems of the 
universe. a 

What science? All science—physical sci- 
ence and social science, ‘“‘pure’”’ science and 
applied science. 

I refer particularly to nuclear science, to 
electronic science, to physics, chemistry, bi- 
ology, as well as to astronomy, geology, and 
yes, very definitely the social sciences as well. 

Man today is reaching out billions of light- 
years into outer space. 

He is preparing to fling a space satellite 
hundreds of miles into the sky, there to circle 
the earth in its orbit, and to transmit data 
on cosmic waves and other phenomena. 

Meanwhile, too, man is reaching down to 
the most minute form of matter and energy 
within the atom. He seeks to harness forces 
so tiny that not even man’s highest-powered 
electronic microscope can see them. 

_. And so, in this quest of the infinite, man 
needs a youthful, dynamic spirit. 

In our great atomic laboratories it is not 
unusual to find young 30-year-old geniuses 
directing operations that may critically affect 
the peace and well-being of the globe. 


MANY YOUNG CIVILIANS IN GOVERNMENT 


So, too, I may add, in our United States 
Government in Washington—in nonscientific 
pursuits as well—we have been bringing in 
an increasing number of able young leaders. 

We have had a 27-year-old Assistant Sec- 
retary of Health, a 33-year-old Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, a new 37-year-old member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

We have literally dozens of young men, 
serving as “right hands” to top Cabinet and 
agency officials. These young men come 
from the grassroots of America. 
UNPRECEDENTED MASS OF YOUNG LEADERS IN 

WASHINGTON 


Comparative studies are not readily avail- 
able as regards the total number of young 
men appointed down through the years, by 
the executive branch of the Government. 

But I have seen impressive lists of the 
enormous number of young people who have 
been appointed to very high office in Wash- 
ington since January 1953. 

And I believe that there is good ground 
to estimate that, probably at no previous 
time in American history, have more quali- 
fied young men been appointed in such num- 
bers and to such high positions, in virtually 
every single Cabinet department and agency 
of our Government, than the past few years. 

From the ranks of these young men will 
come the Cabinet officers and agency heads 
of tomorrow. From their ranks in the De- 
partment of Defense will come, as well, 
America’s military leadership in years to 
come. 

YOUNG AND OLD WOULD SUFFER IN WAR 


It has long been said that “young men 
fight the Nation’s wars, but older men are 
responsible for handling the Nation’s affairs 
at peace.” 

Well, the facts show that, today, young 
people are high up in the effort as well, to 
keep this Nation at peace. That is as it 
should be. 

Of course, the burden of the next war, if 
ever it comes, would not simply fall on the 
young people in combat ranks, it would fall 
on our entire population. 

War must not come; it need not come, and 
I don’t believe it will come. 


AMERICA’S GROWING PEACETIME NEEDS 


8. Now, let us continue on the need for 
youth. 

Thirdly, we need the spirit of youth to 
meet the dynamically growing peacetime 
needs of our people. 

We number, as you know, 165 million 
people today. 

We will number 220 million people by 
1975. This tremendous increase in popula- 
tion means that we need a youthful spirit 
which will help provide us with more hous- 
ing, more jobs, more schools, more play- 
grounds, more hospitals, more roads, yes, 
more parking space, more suburban com- 
munities, more of all the good things of life. 

Our gross national product today is $400 
billion. It will reach the half-trillion-dollar 
mark in the not too distant future. But 
that will take work—and a youthful spirit. 

TEAMWORK ESSENTIAL 


4. Finally, and perhaps most important, 
we need the spirit of youth in teamwork. 

Young folks—on and off the athletic field— 
particularly enjoy working together, playing 
together, growing together; and that is what 
we need today. . 

We are a country of competitive individ- 
ualists, but we need cooperation. 

We need it between the 48 States. We 
need it between regions—North and South, 
East and Midwest and Far West. 

We need it between labor and manage- 
ment. (If you or I want to see grim ex- 
amples of the results of lack of cooperation 
and understanding, you and I need only 
look to communities very close to us, to see 
the tragic consequences.) 

THE AIR-ATOMIC FACTS—KEY TO SURVIVAL 


But, my friends, I should like to turn back 
now to the very first phrase to which I re- 
ferred. 

You will remember that I mentioned that 
we need the spirit of youth in the air-atomic 
age. 

Why? Because upon such spirit depends 
our very survival. 

If you were to ask me: “Senator WILEY, 
what is your most important job in Washing- 
ton? What do you regard as your greatest 
obligation?” My answer would be simply 
this— in one word: “Survival.’’ 

I mean that this Republic must endure; 
it must protect itself. That is the first law 
of nature—self-preservation. 

You are all familiar with the overall Com- 
munist threat—a military-diplomatic-eco- 
nomic threat to our beloved country. 

It is the most serious threat in world 
history. 

Why, particularly, the military threat? 

NATURAL BARRIERS NO LONGER EXIST 


The answer is simple: It is because natu- 
ral barriers no longer exist against possible 
lightninglike destruction of our country. 

What were those barriers? 

They were two: First, the barrier of space. 

Second, the barrier of time. 

Today, because of man’s ingenuity and 
inventiveness, there is virtually no space or 
time barrier between ourselves and the po- 
tential enemy. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans have been 
shrunken to the size of mere ponds. And 
the north polar area has been shrunken as 
well. 
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I have said from one end of Wisconsin to 
another, and I say to you tonight: We, in 
Green Bay, are actually closer than is the 
east coast to enemy attack—across the polar 
route—from Soviet bases in Siberia. 

The fastest jet bomber from Soviet bases 
can reach us in less than 6 hours. Is it any 
wonder that our neighbor city of Milwaukee 
is today being ringed with Nike guided mis- 
sile sites for purposes of defense against 
aerial onslaught? 

And if there is developed—in 1 year—or 5 
years an intercontinental ballistic or guided 
missile, it may reach us—not in 6 hours—but 
in less than half an hour. I repeat, less than 
half an hour. 

In less than 30 minutes, a Soviet guided 
missile—with a nuclear warhead—could come 
crashing down on us, from over the Arctic 
roof of the world. 

So, I ask, can we dare underestimate the 
need for fresh minds, youthful minds, open 
minds to cope with this terrific defense 
problem? 

YOUTH NOT A MATTER OF CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


You will note that I do not refer neces- 
sarily to young people, alone, as such. 

Why? Because youth is not really a mat- 
ter of chronological age. The truly young 
person is the person who is young in spirit. 

There are so-called elderly men and women 
who genuinely have the youthful spirit, as 
much as a bright-eyed young person of 25 
or 30. That is precisely what we need in 
this air-atomic age—alert eyes, alert minds— 
dynamic outlooks, peering into the future. 


NO ENTANGLING ALLIANCES—-AN OBSOLETE 
CONCEPT 


Now, just as the facts of the air-atomic 
age have changed the strategy and tactics 
of war, so they have changed international 
diplomacy. 

For years we Americans had prided our- 
selves on our avoidance of entangling alli- 
ances. 

But now we have found that even if we 
wanted to continue that policy it would be 
hopelessly obsolete; it would no longer pro- 
tect us. 

So if some of us tend to look backward 
instead of forward, we must take the blinders 
off our eyes. We must recognize the new 
and dangerous world in which we live. 

A great American President, Abraham 
Lincoln, once said: “The dogmas of the past 
are inadequate to the stormy present. * * * 
As our case is new, we must think anew and 
act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves 
and we will save our Nation.” 


THE REPUBLIC—-MY PARAMOUNT INTEREST 


Thus, in my work as senior Republican on 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, I 
have sought to make sure that we follow 
up-to-date policies which will truly save our 
Nation. 

My interest, as you know, has always been 
this Republic—yours and mine—first and 
foremost. 

But I have recognized—as you, my friends, 
should, that, because the globe has been 
contracted, we must try to prevent wars 
before—not after—they flare up in far 
corners of the world. 

Of course, we must not try to take on all 
the world’s burdens, but we must be willing 
to carry our share. We must not be mental 
shirkers or slackers. 

Youth has courage. Youth is willing to 
face the facts. That is the spirit we need. 


SAMPLES OF KEY QUESTIONS TODAY 


What are the facts? Where are the dangers 
in the world today? What can we do—what 
should we do, if anything, about them? 

These are vital questions. They deserve 
study. 

What about our attitude toward the riots 
in North Africa, so near our strategic air 
bases? 
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What should be our position on the ex- 
plosive Middle East problem, between the 
Arabs and the Israelis? 

What about the growing Communist 
threats inside countries ranging as far apart 
as France and Indonesia? 

What should be the level of appropriations 
in next year’s mutual-security bill? How 
much can we really afford? How much is 
necesary? What safeguards, what restric- 
tions, Should be written in the bill? Should 
aid be limited to 1 year? What should be 
our attitude, as regards aid to neutralist 
powers? 

These are not easy questions. But they 
are not questions which we can duck. 

Reality is still reality, whether we ignore 
it or not. And we dare not ignore it, if we 
would survive; as we must, and as we will. 

It is not I, alone, who must come up with 
sound answers to these questions: it is you 
and you and you who must help me, and 
help all our legislators and our Chief Execu- 
tive to find and to stay on the right path 
to peace. 

THE BRINK-OF-WAR CONTROVERSY 


Now, you have all heard about the recent 
criticism of our Secretary of State because 
he is said to have asserted that we have been 
close to the edge of war on three occasions. 

These criticisms of Secretary Dulles are, 
in my judgment, unfair and unfounded. 

It is not he who brought us close to con- 
flict, nor President Eisenhower, but the lead- 
ers of the Kremlin. Secretary Dulles merely 
responded to the Red danger; he did not 
create it. He responded firmly and forth- 
rightly, precisely as the American people and 
the Congress desired. 

In this world, we cannot escape danger. 

Let no one fool himself into thinking that 
there is any easy, nondangerous way to avoid 
global conflict. 

War requires sacrifices and risks, and 
avoidance of war requires sacrifices and risks. 

These are perilous times. The unhappy 
fact of the world in which we live, is that 
perhaps for the rest of our lifetimes, whether 
we like it or not, we are going to live close 
to danger. 

That does not mean that war would be 
actually imminent at any time, but it does 
mean that, so long as the Soviet Union con- 
tinues to desire to conquer the world, we 
have no alternative but to be ready and 
vigilant every single hour of every single day 
and year. 

Our vigilance helps to prevent war. Our 
firmness reduces the danger of war. It is 
not the taking of risks which brings war 
closer; it would be a policy of timid appease- 
ment—a policy of so-called no risk—which 
would really be the greatest danger of all the 
riskiest of all alternatives. Why? Because 
the Reds grow fat and strong on their ene- 
mies’ weakness. 

We want peace. We despise war. But we 
will not be appeasers. We will not throw 
& little nation to the Red wolf, or a big na- 
tion. We will and we must stand firmly 
against Red aggression. 

This is the answer of America’s young and 
old alike. 

CONCLUSION 

It has been a great pleasure to be with 
you tonight, as you salute the outstanding 
young man of Green Bay. 

I want to reiterate my tribute to the Jay- 
cee movement of Wisconsin and the Nation. 

I hope that this occasion will serve as a 
great stimulus to the young folks who did 
not gain this coveted award tonight. 

They should feel encouraged to carry on 
their work, because whether they win a prize 
or not, they can feel real satisfaction for jobs 
well done, on behalf of a greater Green Bay 
and greater America. 
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Arabs Open Hate Drive Here Against 
Israelis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKs 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the ng. 
tionwide campaign of the Arab Informa. 
tion Center—an adjunct of the Arab 
League—against this country’s aid or ties 
to Israel is aptly described by Meggrs. 
Guy Richards and Jeffrey Roche in the 
following article which appeared in the 
New York Journal-American fdr Jan. 
uary 16, 1956: 

ARABS OPEN HATE DRIVE HERE AGAINST 
ISRAELIS 
(By Guy Richards and Jeffrey Roche) 

Armed with a $700,000 slush fund, the 
Arab Information Center has launched a 
nationwide propaganda campaign in the 
United States against this country’s aid and 
ties to Israel, it was learned today. 

The main strategem of the Arabs’ new 
propaganda campaign here is to attack 
Israel’s supporters in the United States of 
America by spreading anti-Semitic literature 
and endeavoring to influence public opinion 
in countless other ways. 

STUDENTS ORGANIZED 


Headquarters of the drive are on the 12th 
floor of the shiny, metal-edged Universal 
Pictures Building at 445 Park Avenue. 

With the recent Arab-Soviet arms deals, 
and the effect of this on American public 
opinion, the Arabs have made the following 
moves here: 

They have organized 3,500 Arab exchange , 
students in the United States to serve the 
dual functions of community propaganda 
agents and intelligence collectors. 

They have retained the services of a Wash- 
ington legal firm at a $6,000-a-year fee. 
Douglas Whitlock, partner of Sanders, 
Gravelle, Whitlock, and Markey, registered 
his services with the foreign agents section 
of the Department of Justice on August 8. 

Louis A. Gravelle of the firm said that 
“we are only handling legal matters” for 
the Arab Information Center. He denied 
the firm was acting as “lobbyists.” 

The Arab group retained the services of 
Chester S. Williams, a New York public re- 
lations counsel of 350 5th Avenue, who pre- 
pared a 150-page report suggesting various 
subtle approaches to influence public opin- 
ion here. 

His total compensation for time and ex- 
pense for less than 8 months’ work was 
$14,986. For a while the Arabs followed his 
“kid-gloves” approach; then ended it and 
began a bolder, more violent campaign, 
spearheaded by anti-Semitic propaganda 
reminiscent of Hitler’s Nazi techniques, 
Williams no longer works for them. 

They have hired Mahmoud L. Hawarl, a0 
experienced Egyptian newspaperman, 4s % 
full-time press officer. One of his main &- 
signments is to woo American newspapel* 
men and columnists. 

They have developed new contacts with 
radio commentators and started dickering 
for a possible TV outlet. 

SPEECHES DISTRIBUTED 


They have begun a monthly newsletter, 8 
weekly press digest and a weekly newssheet. 
The latter is aimed at providing newspaper 
with “filler” material antagonistic to Israel 
and Jewry in general, and favorable to thé 
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Arab States—Egypt, Traq, Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Libya, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen. 
They have sent out in a wide reprint dis- 
sibution every one of the more than 120 
ceeches made by Arab League or Arab Infor- 
mation Center principals. The recipients in- 
cluded more than 50,000 persons throughout 
the nation. ; ; 

They have established a relationship with 
several notorious anti-Semitic agitators here. 

Their diplomats—when they thought they 
were in civic assemblages not covered by the 
press—have launched the type of tirades not 
neard from foreign officials since the days 
of the Hitler regime. 

The Arab Information Center in New York, 
an adjunct of the Arab League with offices 
in several parts of the world, has been 
cranted & special operating fund of $700,000 
to conduct its propaganda activities against 
Israel and American Jewry. 

Of this total, two of the richest members 
of the league, Egypt and Saudi Arabia, have 
contributed, respectively, $140,000 and $70,- 
000. Reliable but unconfirmed reports have 
Saudi Arabia putting up an additional $180,- 
000 in the last week or two. The Arab 
league’s own treasury has subscribed the 
remainder. 

The collaboration of Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia in carrying the major load of the 
Arab propaganda drive in the United States 
of America is in line with similar action on 
the military front. The two nations re- 
cently agreed with Syria to an overall unified 
cmmand of their military forces facing 
Israel's frontiers. 

In another move on the economic front, 
Saudi Arabia has barred its nationals from 
trading with any American business firm 
whose officers are of the Jewish faith. 


URBANE DIRECTOR 


The New York office of the Arab Informa- 
tion Center opened last January under the 
direction of the urbane and jovial Kamil 
Abdul Rahim. For several years this mous- 
tachioed Egyptian was King Farouk’s Am- 
bassador to the United States. Rahim knows 
his way around Washington and New York. 

Until the last few months, the Arab or- 
ganization was distinguished by few signs 
of public activity. 

During this period, Williams, the public- 
relations man, was preparing his survey of 
the American scene as the Arabs should 
view it. 

We made five attempts to interview Wil- 
liams. Two brief telephone calls were the 
closest we got. 

He admitted being hired by the AIC, but 
stated that his relationship with it was “‘con- 
fidential.” He readily conceded that he had 
done a 150-page “survey’’ for the Arabs and 
88 readily declined our offer to submit ex- 
tracts from it in our possession to be checked 
for authenticity. 


REGISTERED AS AGENT 


Williams also declined to discuss the work 
he did for the AIC, and the fees paid him, as 
confidential” matters between himself and 
his client. 

Documents he filed with the foreign reg- 
istration section of the Department of Jus- 
tice, however, shed light on these matters. 
As president of World Information, Inc., he 
Tegistered on March 8, 1955 as an agent of 
the Arab Information Center. 


In reports filed later, he stated that his 
Services terminated on May 31, 1955. 

We have checked the authenticity of the 
extracts from Williams’ report that he de- 
clined to talk about. Williams’ recommen- 
dations for influencing American opinion 
ae subtle and all-encompassing. Among 
eo he outlined for “smooth functioning” 
u n Arab propaganda campaign in the 

_— States of America were the following: 
oan primary purpose of the Arab Infor- 

on Center should be to open channels 


0 ‘ ‘ ; ; 
cane mMUnication with influential Ameri- 
S. 
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“Contributions by American citizens to 
Israel should be taxable. 

“American guidance on content emphasis 
(in pro-Arab. literature, brochures, etc.), 
form of presentation, editing, is imperative. 
Make use of Americans who know hcw to 
enter. the channels of communication.” 


STIMULATION URGED 


The role of the 3,500 Arab exchange stu- 
dents now is much stronger than anything 
suggested by Williams 

He recommended: “Stimulate Arab stu- 
dents’ activities in American universities and 
colleges. Someone would have to be directly 
responsible for supplying students with well- 
thought out material, discussing the Arab 
students’ talents as speakers, organizers, and 
putting them to work.” 

But what has actually happened with the 
Arab students in recent months has far sur- 
passed the scope of Williams’ biueprint. 
Starting last May, Arab students have re- 
ceived two letters in Arabic, one of which 
an Arab Information Center spokesman iden- 
tified as coming from his office, the other of 
which he repuciated. 

This newspaper has been assured by Ar- 
nold Foster, general counsel for the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai Brrith, at 515 
Madison Avenue, that the second letter as 
well as the first was authorized and dis- 
tributed by the Arab Information Center. 
(The ADL has been investigating the Arab 
campaign.) 

DIRECTIONS QUOTED 


The first, acknowledged by AIC as its own, 
tells the students that “the Arab homeland 
should have the greatest share of your idle 
time that you may dedicate to its service 
and to the defense of its cause,” and says it 
will supply necessary material. 

The second tells the students that among 
the most important work cut out for them 
are: 

“Writing articles and letters to newspaper 
editors in your university and local news- 
papers and magazines in defense of the 
Arabs and their cause. Sending to us reports 
on these efforts and on the doings of Zion- 
ists in your area, and on the stand taken by 
the press, radio, and television toward the 
Arab question.” 

A Cairo broadcast on the eve of the Czech- 
Egyptian arms deal tends to bear out the au- 
thenticity of the letter repudiated by the 
AIC, the letter which directs the students to 
be both propaganda and _ intelligence 
agents. 

On August 8, the United States Foreign In- 
formation Service monitored the following 
bulletin from the Cairo radio: 

“The Arab League is endeavoring to mo- 
bilize the efforts of the Arab students study- 
ing abroad, particularly in the United States, 
and to direct them in a patriotic way on 
Arab questions. 

“It has distributed pamphlets among them 
and has provided them with the information 
required to combat Zionism. 

“It has also asked them to perform the 
duty of making propaganda in favor of their 
countries through speeches and articles in 
and outside of their universities.” 

Considering that Egypt’s Premier Nasser 
made public announcement of his arms deal 
with the Czechs on September 27, and that it 
was being negotiated for weeks before, the 
August 8 date of that Cairo broadcast about 
the students becomes doubly interesting. 

That is the precise day that Douglas Whit- 
lock registered as legal adviser in Washington 
for the AIC. 

It was not long after Nasser’s announce- 
ment that abundant evidence developed that 
the Arabs here had decided to throw away 
all restraints in attacking Jews in general] in 
order to combat American support for Israel. 

On November 14, at a luncheon of the 
Women’s National Democratic Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Syrian Ambassador Farid Zein- 
neddine launched one of the most intemper- 
ate attacks On Jewry that members of the 
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club had ever heard. It turned out that he 
believed no reporters were covering the event. 
He was wrong. 

He warned that an American security pact 
with Israel might bring “American youths 
fighting against Arab youths in great blood- 
shed.” 

He alleged that Israel had “pushed Aratt 
Tefugees out of their homeland,” and in a 
reference to the number of Jews living in 
New York asked sarcastically: : 

“Why not let New York be a homeland for 
the Jews?” 

His speech brought a formal protest of Sec- 
retary of State Dulles, signed by a number of 
non-Jewish Americans. 

But Premier Nasser’s decision to buy 
weapons behind the Iron Curtain not only 
served to strip all restraint from some Arab 
spokesmen ,here. 

It seemed to trigger into action a new pro- 
Arab campaign by several notorious Ameri- 
can anti-Semites who began to favor the 
Arab cause in their literature. 





St. Louis Federal Jury Turns Against 
Injustice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorD an editorial entitled 
“St. Louis Federal Jury Turns Against 
Injustice” that appeared in the Florence 
Morning News, Florence, S. C., on Tues- 
day morning, January 24, 1956, concern- 
ing the indictments of Matt Connelly 
and Lamar Caudle. Also a copy of a 
wire that I sent to the Messenger and 
Intelligencer at Wadesboro, N. C., on De- 
cember 2, 1955, with respect to the same 
subject matter. 

As a former chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Committee 
that conducted an investigation of the 
Justice Department in 1952, I agree with 
this editorial. In my opinion the indict- 
ment of Caudle will boomerang on the 

®Republican Party because it is strictly 
political. A Democratic and Republican 
investigation of Caudle in 1952 and again 
in 1953 found nothing about which to 
indict Caudle. Why all this action on 
the eve of the 1956 presidential election? 
The matters follow: 
{From the Florence (S. C.) News of January 
24, 1956] 
Sr, Lours FEDERAL Jury TURNS AGAINST 
INJUSTICE 

The Federal grand jury in St. Louis is giv- 
ing confirmation to strong statements of 
opinion that have been voiced over the past 
few weeks. 

Matt Connelly and Lamar Caudle of the 
Truman administration have been indicted 
in St. Louis on a tax fraud conspiracy charge. 
The charge has all the obvious earmarks of a 
political effort to make Democrats bad and 
Republicans good. Ina “frame” of this 
kind, where could the Republicans find two 
better men than Caudle and Connelly? 

Now the jury has cnarged that much of 
what has happened is political; that the Gov- 
ernment almost ordered the indictments; 
and, that things are going slow as a matter 
of election timing—not as a matter of Justice. 

Caudle has been hounded for years. 
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Previous hearings and investigations have 
cemonstrated that this Justice Department 
tax official exemplified something of a high 
point in political naivete. They can prove 
he didn’t use good judgment in some in- 
stances, but they haven’t been able to prove 
he was dishonest—and they have worked 
with this same charge before. 

If Caudle were not honest, any prosecutor 
able to pass a bar exam would have been 
able to prove it by now. The effort expended 
has been amazing. 

Why try again? 

secause he is a good gimmick. 

His name has been tied to ‘“‘Democratic cor- 
ruption.’ Lamar Caudle has been associated 
with all of the evil connotations of Truman- 
ism. This is election year and the Republi- 
cans made such a hit with their anvil chorus 
of crime and corruption at least election 
time that they are playing for a repeat. 

Since the last time the Republicans burned 
a “Truman witch” a few of their 14 carat 
gold crusaders have tarnished. Men like 
Talbott, Wenzell and Strobel have pointed 
out that all Republicans aren’t proper public 
servants. 

The Republicans needed a real quick deal 
to get back in the headlines as champions of 
justice. They have done so by making justice 
a part of party politics. 

From St. Louis comes the word that some 
members of the grand jury want out. Both 
Democrats and Republicans have protested 
the tactics being used and have been quoted 
in the St. Louis»*Post-Dispatch as believing 
the investigation is being handled so that 
any further indictments will be spaced at 
long intervals until November to serve the 
Republican Party rather than the interests 
of justice. 

It would seem that the Republicans have 
enough to answer for without using the Jus- 
tice Department as a means of stuffing the 
ballot boxes. 

There is something more than sinister, 
worse than unjust, about using a man—al- 
ready persecuted past reason—to serve parti- 
san political advantage. 

No one has been able to demonstrate that 
Lamar Caudle has been anything other than 
naive and kindhearted—neither of which 
seem to be acceptable in government. If we 
could feel that the government was honest 
in seeking conviction, then there would be 
little complaint; but there is the obvious 
evidence that the government is doing noth- 
ing more than using a well-worn name in 
an old game to win a new election. 


—_— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 2, 1955. 
MESSENGER AND INTELLIGENCER, 
Wadesboro, N.C.: 

While I have not and shall not criticize a 
grand jury or court for any action or judg- 
ment, nevertheless, I believe I am one person 
who can say that your fellow-citizen, Lamar 
Caudle, has been really investigated. If after 
that investigation our subcommittee had 
thought he should have been jailed we 
would have said so in no mistaken language. 
After a thorough, searching and relentless 
study and examination of the record and of 
the facts, the Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House investigating the 
Department of Justice in 1952 said among 
other things the following about Lamar 
Caudle: 

“Every member of the subcommittee and 
its staff who observed Caudle and listened 
to his testimony over a long period shares in 
the opinion that he is an honorably moti- 
vated man. This does not rule out his 
shortcomings * * *, He made errors of 
judgment, some of which played their part 
in destroying public confidence in the Gov- 
ernment he served; and he swallowed more 
in the name of personal loyalty than any 
man should stomach, but Caudle never sold 
himself for riches or for power. If indeed 
he so much as skirted the edges of venality 
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and corruption, he did more soul-searching 
about it than many of his associates who 
have emerged with unscathed reputations. 
And in every instance where the choice was 
clearly black or white, Caudle’s choice ap- 
pears to have been impeccably correct. 

“The career of this man from his start as 
an eager young United States attorney to his 
final inglorious demise as a scapegoat is the 
most accurate reflection of decay within the 
Department of Justice that this subcommit- 
tee has come upon.” 

I am of the opinion that the leadership of 
the Republican Party wants to use both 
Caudle and Connelly as scapegoats to divert 
the attention of the country from the miser- 
able record of Ezra Benson who has without 
any effort at all in less than 3 years, almost 
ruined every farmer in America. The GOP 
leadership wants us to forget such names as 
Adolphe Wenzell, Peter A. Strobel, and former 
Secretary of Air Talbott, and others who have 
been forced out of the present administra- 
tion. 

As a young prosecuting attorney I found it 
was much easier to indict a man than to 
convict him. As a young lawyer I also dis- 
covered it was far easier to sue a man in 
court than to get a judgment against him. 
It requires only words to indict or sue but 
thank God under our democratic judicial 
system it takes proof to convict in a criminal 
court or to get a judgment in a civil court. 
Last summer when the Justice Department 
requested the House Judiciary Committee to 
furnish it with our confidential files of our 
1952 investigation, as the former chairman 
of the subcommittee that investigated the 
Department of Justice, I was unanimously 
named by the full committee to study the 
old records and to recommend to the com- 
mittee whether they should allow the Justice 
Department to have these files. Although 
I knew at the time that “Justice” was on a 
hunting and fishing expedition, nevertheless, 
I recommended to the full committee that 
they allow the Department to have free ac- 
cess to all the files. In reading the old rec- 
ords this past summer I found nothing that 
would have changed my mind, thinking, 
opinion or judgment in the Caudle case and 
for that matter any other individual investi- 
gated by us. Remember, the fellow heading 
the Department of Justice at the present 
once intimated that former President Harry 
S. Truman was a “traitor” to his country. 
Just how partisan can one get? In my 
opinion Lamar Caudle is being castigated, 
eradicated, and “politicated.” ‘Therefore, in 
the interim, between now and the time of 
trial, I urge the good people of Wadesboro, 
Anson County, and North Carolina, where 
Lamar Caudle was born, raised, and edu- 
cated, to reserve judgment of their fellow- 
citizen. Don’t let anybody sell your home- 
town boy short. 

FRANK CHELF, 
Member of Congress, Former Chaire 
man, Chelf Subcommittee. 


Hospital at Wise Monument to Miners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include an editorial from the Bris- 
tol Herald-Courier, of recent date, in re- 
gard to he forthcoming opening of a new 
hospital at Wise, Va. This hospital has 
been constructed by the United Mine 
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Workers of America to care for Mine 

and their families in the areg around 

Wise. 
The editorial is as follows: 
HOSPITAL AT WISE MONUMENT To Minrps 


The modern, magnificent hospital which 
the UMW has constructed at Wise, Va. sim. 
ply as a utilitarian structure, is a tremend. 
ously vital addition to the lives of southwest 
Virginians. 

But, more than that, the hospital is , 
monument to the coal miner. 

It refiects his perserverance in the face of 
day-to-day dangers and adversities, It 
bespeaks the quality of his faith in gq better 
day tomorrow, and the day after, ang the 
day after. It portrays his concern for the 
health and happiness of himself, his family 
and his fellow citizens. . 

The new hospital, however, willnot be a 
monument of cold stone; it will not be just a 
commemorative bit of architecture, 

Rather, the new hospital will be a living 
tribute. It will issue forth life in the new. 
born; it will offer solace and treatment for 
the sick and injured; it will give hope to the 
critically ill; it will embrace the span of 
mortal man from the first rasping cry to the 
last deep sigh. 

So we join with the UMW and all the citi. 
zens of southwest Virginia in warmly wel- 
coming this new institution into our midst, 
Its dedication will be an historic monument 
in the annals of this area and we are certain 
the years ahead will add luster_to the pages 
on which that history is written, 


An Amendment to the National Banking 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to commend to the atten- 
tion of the membership of this body a 
resolution which was adopted on Jan- 
uary 17 by the Common Council of the 
city of Wauwatosa, Wis. 

The resolution pertains to H. R. 8622 
and any related measures which would 
enable commercial banks to deal in pub- 
lic revenue bonds. It is my understand- 
ing that this legislation is presently 
pending before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the House. It is 
my hope that early hearings will be held 
on this proposal so that this legislation 
may be considered by the full House in 
the near future. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas an amendment to the National 
Banking Act permitting commercial banks 
to deal and trade in public revenue bonds 
has been proposed in the Congress of the 
United States; and 

Whereas United States Senate hearings on 
the proposed amendment are scheduled to 
begin in the spring of this year; and 

Whereas the hereinabove proposed amend- 
ment to the National Banking Act would 
promote the best interests and general wel- 
fare of the city of Wauwatosa: Now, there 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Wauwatosa, That the city of Wau- 
watosa be recorded in favor of the passage 
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of the proposed 


amendment to the National 
g Act permitting commercial banks 
and trade in public revenue bonds 
now pending in the Congress of the United 
states; be it further ; 

Resolved, That the city of Wauwatosa 

strongly urges our national representatives 
in Washington to support and vote for this 
egislation; be it further .- 
"Resolved, That the city clerk be and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to mail cer- 
tified copies of this resolution to Senators 
ALEXANDER WILEY and JOSEPH MCCARTHY and 
congressman CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, National 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

passed and dated January 17, 1956. 

P. H. RIEMER, 
City Clerk. 


pankin 
to deal 


Approved January 17, 1956. 
Wo. B. KNUESE, 
Mayor, 





A Good Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, our country certainly does not 
have an overabundance of good-will 
emissaries traveling abroad in our be- 
half and it is most heartening to note 
the work being done by that extraor- 
dinary young man, Evangelist Billy 
Graham. His unselfish devotion to his 
God and his country is indeed inspiring. 
More and more of our people are coming 
to appreciate this man and to regard 
him as a truly dedicated person. One of 
the major newspapers in my congres- 
sional district, the Bedford Daily Times- 
Mail, recently saw fit to devote its lead 
editorial to Mr? Graham, and I would 
like herewith to insert that fine editorial 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


WE SEND A GOoD AMBASSADOR ABROAD 


We had a letter from Billy Graham last 
week, and we suspect that just about every 
other American editor got the same thing) 
Billy is starting a trip to the Orient. The 
first stop is India, where he will spend 3 
weeks, holding meetings in Bombay, Kotta- 
yam, Palamcottah, New Delhi, and Calcutta. 

With scarcely a breathing spell, the evan- 
gelist will move on to Manila, Hong Kong, 
Taipai, Tokyo, and Seoul. 

The letter was so unusual that we read it 
over a third time, expecting that it was pri- 
marily an offer to sell a series of articles 
which Graham would write while in the Far 
East. Frankly, we rather hoped there would 
be such an offer, as we admire the man and 
would have been a hot prospect were such 
articles available. 

“We are making this tour,” wrote Reverend 
Graham, “with two objectives in mind; first, 
to present Christianity; and second, to try 
and build some good will for the United 
States.” He then went on to point out the 
tremendous propaganda results of the visit 
to India by Russia’s Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin. ‘'They were smart enough to go over 
the heads of the state and appeal directly 
to the people,” added Graham. 

Graham expressed the hope that he would 
have from 50,000 to 100,000 people a day at 
his meetings, and that more than a million 
would hear him at his various stops. He 
Wrote: “We are hoping the people of India 
Will realize that we in the United States 
have something of moral and spiritual value 
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to offer, as well as economic aid and engi- 
neering know-how.” 

Right there it seems to us that Graham 
has touched on the most grievous error in 
our approach to India, China, and the other 
lands now struggling against fear, poverty, 
and disease. We have been generous with 
money, technical aid, and advice but there 
has been no intimation that such acts were 
prompted by conscience, rather they have 
been a part of our program of national 
defense. 

The human appeal simply could not be 
there in our aid to India, as the transactions 
have all been through governments, and 
governments think in terms of plans and 
patterns rather than in terms of people and 
the present. 

Our programs have reached only the lead- 
ers and the intellectuals; we certainly have 
failed to win them. In view of the current 
riots in Bombay, perhaps the Indian lead- 
ers themselves have not reached the people 
Cries of “Down with Nehru” are heard 
openly, more frequently, and by more people. 

Most of our efforts have been of the do- 
good type, with no small touch of condescen- 
sion. Instead of gaining good will we have 
been resented as interferers with Indian 
conceptions of law and procedure. This has 
been made manifest many times by state- 
ments of Nehru that he knows what India 
needs and wants, and he neither asks nor 
accepts advice from others. The result has 
been that we have poured in millions of 
dollars and got back ill will from the chief 
beneficiaries—the high Government offi- 
cials—and in the meantime, we have lost 
all contact with the masses of the Indian 
people. From any viewpoint, India does not 
stand out as a bright spot, nor an added 
argument, for more foreign aid; at least, aid 
of the type which has been doled out for 
the past 8 years. 

Krushchev and Bulganin paid scant atten- 
tion to the Indian Government leaders. 
Nehru was very much miffed by the antics 
of the Russians, and especially their success 
in using the public appearances for anti- 
Western denunciations. What else could be 
expected? Had he studied previous Russian 
visits, he should have known. This one 
followed the usual pattern—and it is a good 
pattern too for them. The technique of 
appeailng direct to the people has been 
worked very successfully in this country. 
Franklin Roosevelt was a master at it. Why 
shouldn’t it work in India? It did—but for 
the Russians. 

Billy Graham believes that without a 
spiritual presentation of what inspire Amer- 
ica, made directly to the people, the most 
lavish programs of aid will fail. There is 
nothing in them which touches the heart. 
And men do not live by bread alone. 

So the Western World will watch Billy 
Graham. He may well turn out to be the 
most effective—zand the least expensive—bit 
of foreign aid we have used since the war. 
He will not take us to the brink of war; he 
will offer something firm, substantial, some- 
thing of the human spirit, which is still the 
most important—and the most effective— 
force even in this world of confusion, dis- 
trust, and cold war. Keep your eye on Billy. 





Albert Gallatin and Our Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, 160 
years ago there was elected to our 
House of Representatives from western 
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Pennsylvania the young Swiss-American 
Albert Gallatin who, as a Congressman, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and minister 
to European lands, was to establish his 
reputation indelibly in the history of 
this country to such a degree that he is 
ranked in the annals of America as one 
of the Founding Fathers, along with 
Washington, Jefferson, John Adams, and 
Madison. Gallatin was born in Geneva 
on January 29, 1761, and I believe it is 
fitting that we who have succeeded him 
as Congressmen celebrate his birthday 
today. 

In his diary, Juljan Ursyn Niemce- 
wicz, famous Polish writer and poet who 
accompanied Revolutionary War hero 
General Kosciuszko on a visit to America 
in 1797, early makes mention of the 
young Gallatin. He wrote: 

Our stay in Philadelphia brought me 
countless friendships. I made friends with 
many Members of Congress and citizens 
of Philadelphia—among them Jefferson, 
whom I had met when he was American Am- 
bassador to France, and Gallatin, born in 
Geneva and one of the finest Members of 
Congress. 


The youth of 19 who landed in Bos- 
ton in 1780 was not fieeing Europe in 
the sense that he personally was op- 
pressed; but it was in America that he 
felt he had the greatest opportunity to 
work out those principles of democracy 
which he was to hold so high through- 
out his valuable life. 

Before embarking upon his successful 
and distinguished career as a public of- 
ficial, Gallatin fought in the Revolu- 
tionary War, taught at Harvard, and 
farmed in western Pennsylvania. He 
read extensively and was largely self- 
taught. It is in a sense surprising to 
read that his command of the English 
language was poor, and that he spoke 
with a heavy accent throughout his 
many years in this country. He himself 
complained to Jefferson that he could 
not write even a decent letter without 
great labor. In spite of these difficul- 
ties, he became distinguished as an ex- 
cellent debater, and well-known for his 
logic and his tremendous’ knowledge and 
understanding of financial matters. 

In the realm of finance, he was to in- 
stitute two major reforms which were 
to give the people greater control over 
the Nation’s finances. With Jefferson, 
he instituted a system of strict account- 
ing and submission to Congress of all 
appropriations. This was to earn him 
the enmity of the aristocratic Hamil- 
tonian forces who held the contrary view 
that there was time enough to tell the 
Congress about disbursements after the 
money had been spent. 

Gallatin’s management of the public 
debt earned him the gratitude of the 
American people during the first decade 
of the 19th century. Under the Feder- 
alists, public debt had risen to some $83 
million—which was better than 9 times 
the total annual income of the Federal 
Government. Yet Gallatin, upon enter- 
ing into office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made careful plans and esti- 
mated that the entire debt could be 
repaid in 17 years. During the 8 years 
of the Jefferson administrations—when 
the total revenues of the Government 
averaged $12 million a year—he lived 
up to his promise and managed to retire 
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$57 million of the public debt. That is 
a record difficult to better. 

For his financial acumen and demo- 
cratic principles, Gallatin earned him- 
self the hatred of the Federalist Party 
which was to abuse him for his foreign 
birth and accent. But he had the love 
of the people, the confidence of Jef- 
ferson and the unshaken belief that 
America’s way was the democratic way. 

The reduction of taxes and the pro- 
motion of trade were the basis of Gal- 
latin’s policy throughout his political 
career; and, in negotiations with for- 
eign lands, he worked to end discrimina- 
tory tariffs to further the development 
of commerce. In this respect, he was 
one of the earliest proponents of the 
policy of “trade, not aid,” either for his 
own country or for others. 

It is regretfully that I recall now that 
just over a year ago this country ran 
counter to Gallatin’s ideas in its deal- 
ings with Switzerland, land of his 
birth, in blocking the road to harmo- 
nious trade relations with that friendly 
trade partner. 

Shortsightedly, we imposed higher 
tariffs on the imports of watches which 
largely emanate from Gallatin’s native 
city—Geneva. A blow thereby was 
struck, not. only against the Swiss 
watchmakers, but against America’s ex- 
porters who value highly this cash mar- 
ket, and the American consumer who 
must pay more for his watch—results 
Gallatin would not countenance. 

Few persons seem to remember that 
Switzerland, which has received no eco- 
nomic aid from us, has been our best 
cash customer in Europe. Since World 
War Il, they purchased more from us 
than we bought from them. Our export 
surplus to Switzerland during this pe- 
riod amounted to $500 million. The 
annual volume of trade between our two 
countries has been very substantial. In 
1954, for instance, we exported over $150 
million worth of agricultural, manufac- 
turing, and mineral commodities to 
Switzerland. Of this total, almost $3 
million came from the State of Wis- 
consin. 

Now if we are going to close our mar- 
kets to Swiss goods, we are simulta- 
neously curtailing their ability to pur- 
chase ouf products. We are hampering 
an exchange which is beneficial to both 
countries. It would be well, I believe, 
if we would reconsider the effects of our 
recent actions in the light of Gallatin’s 
sensible precepts put forward nearly two 
centuries ago. 


Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday evening I had the pleasure ef at- 
tending a banquet at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., wherein a 
great number of Ukrainian folks and 
friends of all nationalities gathered to 
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commemorate the 38th anniversary of 
the declaration of Ukrainian independ- 
ence. The unfortunate nations behind 
the Iron Curtain can be assured that 
Ukrainians living in this country will 
continue the fight for freedom and self- 
government until victory is attained. 
The continuation of Ukrainian struggle 
for liberation has not abated since en- 
slavement by the Communist tyrant. 

After the breaking up of tsarist 
Russia in 1917, the declaration of the 
independence of the Ukrainian State 
was solemnly proclaimed on January 22, 
1918, by the will of the entire Ukrainian 
people. This meant the resurrection of 
that independent state of the Ukrainian 
people which had formerly existed for 
more than 500 years and had reached a 
high state of culture under the name 
of Kievan Rus. This had been ruined in 
the 13th century by the Mongol in- 
vasion. It arose again under the name 
of the Ukrainian Kozak State and was 
destroyed by tsarist Moscow. In Jan- 
uary 1918, the aggressive invasion of the 
Moscow Bolshevik army, which poured 
from the north into Ukraine, precipi- 
tated the Ukrainian-Muscovite war. Af- 
ter 4 years of bloody struggie the Musco- 
vite aggressors succeeded in again oc- 
cupying Ukraine and with barbaric vio- 
lence liquidating the revived Ukrainian 
State. In the place of a Ukrainian 
government, freely elected by the 
Ukrainian people, Bolshevik Moscow 
placed in power its own subordinate co- 
lonal administration composed of Mus- 
covites and a handful of Ukrainan 
Quislings. 

But the Ukrainian people never be- 
came reconciled to the violent seizure 
by Moscow and did not give up their 
political aspirations which they showed 
in the declaration of January 22, 1918. 
Again and again revolts broke out 
against Moscow’s forces of occupation in 
Ukraine. Even that handful of Ukrain- 
ian Quislings who had been fascinated 
by the doctrine of communsm and had 
therefore become collaborators with 
Bolshevik Moscow, at the end of the 
twenties, broadcast the slogan, “away 
from Moscow” and called for the crea- 
tion of a Communist Ukrainian State, 
but one completely independent from 
Moscow and as a result Moscow liqui- 
dated almost all the recent Ukrainian 
Communist leaders. 

It is thus clear that if even the recent 
Ukrainian Communist Quislings took the 
path of independence from Moscow and 
sought to rid Ukraine of the occupation 
by Moscow, the Ukrainian anti-Bolshe- 
viks defended their right to an independ- 
ent Ukrainian state even more vigor- 
ously. They stood for their ideal in all 
possible ways and in all fields of life. 
AS an example, in science in January 
1928, the vice president of the All- 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, Prof. 
K. Voblyn, gave a lecture at a scholarly 
meeting in Kiev on the subject that 
Ukraine should become an independent 
economic unit and that it had all the 
resources for a separate and independent 
development: and another Ukrainian 
scholar, Volobuyiv, published at the same 
time in the Bolshevik of Ukraine an ar- 
ticle on the Problem of the Ukraine 
Economy and openly alluded to the 
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colonial exploitation of Ukraine by Mos. 
cow in the older and the most modern 
times and drew the conclusion that the 
Ukrainian people could have a free ego. 
nomic development and correct social 
conditions only in their own Separate 
state completely independent of Moscow 
The same efforts and desires for inde. 
pendence from the occupation of Moscow 
were shown in literature by the Ukrain. 
ian writers and poets. The Ukrainian 
social and political workers organizeq 
an underground Centre of Revolt to re. 
vive the armed struggle against occupy- 
ing Moscow and after the discovery of 
this center by the Bolshevik secret po- 
lice and its liquidation in 1924, the Union 
for the Liberation of Ukraine with its 
youth division, the Union of Ukrainian 
Youth. , 

The Muscovite forces of occupation 
attacked these consistent efforts of the 
Ukrainians to recover their national po- 
litical independence with the most say- 
age measures. They ruthlessly liqui- 
dated not only the Ukrainian politica] 
leaders but they shot or tortured in the 
prisons with the methods of the medieval 
Inquisition dozens of Ukrainian scholars, 
writers, and poets. During the so-called 
Yezhovshchyna, Moscow _ liquidated, 
shot, or banished to concentration camps 
for efforts to separate Ukraine from 
Moscow even all the members of the Tsk-_ 
KP(b)U and replaced them with satraps 
brought from Moscow, Nikita Khrush- 
chev, A. Korotchenko, and so forth, and 
thus emphasized the complete colonial 
dependence of Ukraine upon Moscow in 
the system of the U.S.S.R. The entire 
Ukrainian people showed their desires 
for independence from the occupation 
by- Moscow and to break this, the Mos- 
cow Communist Government organized 
in 1932-33 an artificial famine in Ukraine 
by collecting from the Ukrainian people 
and removing from Ukraine all the food 
supplies and thus starved about 4 million 
Ukrainians. As a manifestation of pro- 
test against this unprecedented barbaric 
crime of genocide committed by the Mos- 
cow Communist Government against 
the Ukrainian people, a member of the 
Organization of Ukrainian National- 
ists—OUN—made an attempt on the life 
of the representative of the Moscow 
Bolshevik government. 

This Organization of Ukrainan Na- 
tionalists—OUN—was an underground 
organization which took the further 
leadership of the struggle of the Ukrain- 
ian people for liberation from the occu- 
pation by Moscow and the restoration 
of an independent Ukrainian State. 

On June 30, 1941, when the Moscow 
forces of occupation left Lviv, the capital 
of western Ukraine, the revival of the 
independent Ukrainian State was pro- 
claimed. The German Nazis attacked 
the independent Ukrainian State. The 
German Gestapo arrested the members 
of the government of the revived 
Ukrainian State and thousands of 
Ukrainian patriots and sent them to Ger- 
man concentration camps. But this did 
not discourage the Ukrainians. They 
created for the armed revolutionary 
struggle against Germany the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army—UPA—and continued 
the fight for fredom. 

When in 1944 the Germans retreated 
from Ukraine and the country was again 
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‘ed by the Moscow Bolsheviks, the 
oe insurgent Army turned its 
wmed revolutionary struggle against 
arm and appealed to the civilized world 
td the Ukrainian people in defending 
6 dence of the Ukrainian state. 
the indepen 
But the Western World was then deaf to 
the appeals of the Ukrainian patriots 
and allowed themselves to be duped by 
the peace-loving false declarations of 
the Moscow Bolsheviks. The Ukrainian 
patriots continued their armed struggle 
under the banners of the UPA to defend 
the independence of the Ukrainian State 
yhich was being brutally enslaved by 
polshevik Moscow. They had to carry 
on the struggle alone without any help 
fom the freedom-loving world which 
yas completely indifferent. In _ this 
neroic struggle for the independence of 
their state and for freedom from occu- 
pation by Moscow tyranny, after the 
ending of World War II thousands of 
Ukrainian patriots perished including 
the organizer and commander in chief 
of the UPA, General Taras Chuprynka— 
in civil life, Engineer Roman Shuk- 
eyyeh—who fell in battle in March 1950 
ina suburb of Lviv. 

All these facts show that the Ukrain- 
jan people are consistently struggling 
for the return of their own national 
state independence proclaimed on Janu- 
ary 22, 1918 and reaffirmed on June 30, 
1941. They have not stopped their fight 
foran independent Ukrainian state even 
under the most difficult conditions but 
are continuing it unbroken to the pres- 
ent day. Most recently the Western 
World has heard of this struggle from 
the Germans, English, Americans, 
French, et cetera, who have been re- 
leased from Bolshevik concentration 
camps and who met during their con- 
fnement millions of Ukrainian patriots 
who had been banished from their oppo- 
sition to the occupational forces of Mos- 
tow to the Moscow Bolshevik concentra- 
tion camps. 

This natural desire of the Ukrainian 
people, as of every other people, to re- 
‘we their national state independence 
must be fully supported by the Western 
world both in the name of their respect 
for freedom and also because an inde- 
pendent Ukrainian state will be a nat- 
wal defensive barrier for Europe against 
aggression from Moscow. The exist- 
face of an independent Ukrainian state 
$an assurance of the security of Europe 
against the aggression of Moscow and 
is therefore in the interest of the entire 
Western World. 


Truman, Farm Expert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 
aoe _Mr. Speaker, under leave 
y remarks in the Recorp, I 


maar the following editorial from the 
eland Press of January 16, 1956: . 
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TRUMAN, FARM EXPERT 


Harry Truman in St. Paul Saturday made a 
politicai speech about the farm question. 

He said the failure of agriculture to keep 
up with the rest of the booming economy was 
all the fault of Ezra Benson and President 
Eisenhower. Farm prices have slumped, said 
Truman, because Ike and Secretary Benson 
planned it that way. 

Truman might disagree with the Benson 
farm policies on logical grounds. But when 
he accuses the hard-working Agriculture Sec- 
retary of deliberately driving down farm 
policies, he is Just talking to hear the words 
run out. Truman knows better, and that 
makes his statements all the more out- 
landish and imprudent. 


Politics Forced Some Action on the 
Farmers’ Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the ReEcorp, I include an editorial en- 
titled “Politics Forced Some Action on 
the Farmers’ Problem” that appeared in 
the Louisville Courier-Journal on Wed- 
nesday, January 11, 1956: 


After 3 years, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has had to admit prosperity is not “just 
around the corner” for the Nation’s farmers. 

Stirred by the growing volume of protests 
from some of the Nation’s most efficient pro- 
ducers, the Corn Belt farmers, President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson finally have proposed action 
looking toward relief for the farmers. 

As many of the farm-States legislators 
were quick to point out, the proposals con- 
tained in President Eisenhower’s farm mes- 
sage Offer the farmer little hope for 1956. 
They can only hope that Mr. Benson really 
intends to carry out the pork and beef buy- 
ing program he has said will begin sometime 
next month. 

The nine-point program which was offered 
to Congress rests heavily upon the idea of a 
soil bank. And this is merely a new name 
for the production restriction program that 
once was called the Agriculture Adjustment 
Act. 

There is considerable doubt about the ef- 
fectiveness of the soil bank ideas. If farm- 
ers are to be paid for taking some of their 
land out of production, it is reasonable to 
suppose that they will abandon their poorest 
acres and use the Government payments to 
increase the production of crops on their re- 
maining land. 

But even assuming that this scheme will 
result in, some reduction of farm produc- 
tion, it is a curious sort of proposal to come 
from an administration which has argued 
so long and so forcefuily against regimenta- 
tion of farmers under Government programs. 
Surely the policing of farms that cooperate in 
this program will be one of the most stringent 
forms of regimentation our farmers yet have 
seen in peacetime. 

One point among the nine offered to Con- 
gress deals with disposal of the accumulated 
Government stocks of farm products. While 
the administration here finally admits the 
desirability of such disposal, its proposal still 
is weak. Except for the suggestion that sales 
of these commodities be permitted at some- 
what lower prices than the law now permits, 
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it consists mainly of more coordination and 
study rather than direct action at present. 

It should be pointed out here that if Sec- 
retary Benson had been more diligent in dis- 
posing of these Government stocks when the 
pile first began gathering 3 years ago, it 
would not now be the problem it is. It was 
his stubborn refusal to act or to get permis- 
sion to act on this matter early that caused 
the hoard to grow and farm prices to sink 
constantly lower. 

There are those who deplore the fact that 
the farm problem has gotten into politics. 
But had it not been for the fact that the 
farmer’s plight became a political issu2, the 
administration still would be standing idly 
by, preaching its curious mixture of 19th cen- 
tury economics and atomic age science as the 
solution to the problem. 

Let us hope that the administration in its 
desperate hours before the 1956 elections will 
become even more aware of the politica! im- 
portance of the farm problem so that even 
more substantial support is forthcoming for 
the farmers. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement on 
Ukrainian Independence Day by the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, a branch of which is in Lyndora, Pa., 
in my congressional district. 

This year, like in previous years, 
Americans of Ukrainian descent ob- 
served the 38th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of the independence of Ukraine 
on January 22. 

The statement follows: 

The universal proclamation of the Gov- 
ernment and Parliament of Ukraine was is- 
sued in the capital city of Kiev on January 
22, 1918, and the new state was recognized 
as the legitimate nation of the Ukrainian 
people by many foreign governments, includ- 
ing that of Soviet Russia, the latter, how- 
ever, almost simultaneously with recogni- 
tion, declared war and began hostilities 
against the new Ukrainian Republic. 

Since that day in January 1918 Ukraine 
has spent about 35 years enslaved under 
the yoke of the Communist Soviet Russian 
empire without, however, surrendering in 
spirit or giving up hope of eventual libera- 
tion and complete independence. During 
this period of enslavement, Ukrainian armed 
resistance has been going on without inter- 
ruption and as a matter of course. This 
has been attested to by a foremost American 
journalist, Mr. Stewart Alsop who, in his 
report on a trip to the Soviet Union in the 
summer of 1955 mentions the fact of the 
killing of a Russian colonel in Ukraine and 
says that he had been killed “by the Ukrain- 
ian nationalist underground.” Mr. Alsop 
was surprised that his relator said it “as 
though it were the most natural thing in the 
world for a Russian colonel to be killed, 4 
years after the end of the.war, by under- 
ground resistance fighters.” (Saturday 
Evening Post, December 31, 1955, p. 66.) 

It is also the almost unanimous testimony 
of recently returning German war prisoners 
that the Ukrainians constitute the largest 
absolute and relative number of inmates of 
slave and concentration camps and that the 
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Ukrainians, along with other non-Russians, 
are the organizers and leaders of the anti- 
Communist resistance movement throughout 
the Soviet Union, the concentration camps 
included. 

Underground resistance is only one of the 
many facets of opposition on the part of 
Ukrainians and other non-Russians to the 
enslavement and exploitation conducted by 
the Communist imperialists of the Kremlin. 
Refusal to be converted to atheism and 
perseverance in their religious beliefs is 
another area where the godless Kremlin 
rulers have been helpless against the people 
whom they would deprive of a faith in God. 

This struggle of the non-Russian people, 
among whom the Ukrainians are the most 
numerous and most determined, is vitally 
important to the entire free world and par- 
ticularly to our own United States, now the 
recognized leader of this free world. Our 
President and our Secretary of State have 
properly recognized this fact and have un- 
equivocally reaffirmed the unwavering po- 
sition of all good Americans by promising 
never to acquiesce to the continued and 
permanent enslavement of all captive na- 
tions. 

This 38th anniversary of the proclamation 
of Ukrainian independence was the best oc- 
casion to repeat and make known to the 
world once again that Ukraine and the other 
so-called Union Republics of the Soviet 
Union have been jailed on the Soviet prison 
of nations for the longest time and that they 
deserve priority of liberation in the interests 
of peace and security of the whole peace- 
loving world, and primarily in the interests 
of the United States of America. 


Word for an Unnamed Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for January 23 in refer- 
ence to the recent apology of editor in 
chief of Life magazine, Henry R. Luce: 

WORD FOR AN UNNAMED EDITOR 

Editor in Chief Henry R. Luce has apolo- 
gized for Life magazine’s unfortunate brink- 
of-war headlines on the authorized interview 
with Secretary of State Dulles, and for the 
caption on the cover, “Three Times at Brink 
of War—How Dulles Gambled and Won.” 
Thus Mr. Luce in effect blames some un- 
named editor who handled the article or ar- 
ranged its presentation. 

The unnamed headline writer certainly did 
not write into the article that Dulles and 
the Eisenhower administration had walked 
to the verge of war three times and averted 
it by strong action. That was the news in 
the article and that is what the headline was 
based on. 

t lacks a lot of being fair to make an editor 
the goat for the effect of the Life article. 
The trouble caused by the article was not 
caused by any headlines but by what Mr. 
Dulles said. 


Mr. Luce’s defense of Secretary Dulles 
could probably be well summed up in the 
following four lines: 

Billy, in his bright new sashes, 

Fell in the fire and was burned to ashes; 

Now, although the room grows chilly, 

I haven’t the heart to poke poor Billy. 
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Tito Suggests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the pages of the Chicago Tribune en- 
titled “Tito Suggests.”~- We shall soon 
have befcre us the mutual security ap- 
propriation which, in more understand- 
able terms to the public, means our for- 
eign aid spending program. The ap- 
propriation asked for this year is about 
$2 billion in excess of the amount ap- 
propriated during the last session. To 
those of us who have voted consistently 
against the foreign-aid program in pre- 
vious years, this amount seems exces- 
Sive. 

Particularly are we opposed to spend- 
ing of the type that has been appropriat- 
ed heretofore for Yugloslavia. That 
country adheres to the Communist doc- 
trine. Tito, himself, has openly espoused 
that philosophy. There can be no doubt 
on this question. Nevertheless, we have 
aided that country in cold cash to the 
tune of approximately $689,316,000, in 
addition to substantial loans and credits. 

The Federal Government has no money 
except what it draws from the taxpayers 
of this country. In my judgment, there 
is no justification for taking taxpayers’ 
dollars to help support a Communist 
country in any part of the world. 

Other governments receiving our aid 
are using such funds to balance their 
budgets and reduce taxes while we con- 
tinue on the road of deficit spending. 
Our expenditures in our various foreign 
aid programs, without interest charges, 
now total $108,847,779,000. Think what 
a splendid fiscal position we would en- 
joy if even a considerable portion of that 
expenditure could have been used to dis- 
charge our own obligations. 

Anyone who feels we can buy friend- 
ship with money is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Ideologies are not for sale. We 
can only hope to win out over Communist 
philosophy by setting an example to the 
world of a better form of government, 
and even in that case, we shall not always 
win. Take for example, China. That 
country, not including Formosa, has re- 
ceived aid from this country to the ex- 
tent of $2,476,260,000. Yet everyone is 
acquainted with the controversies con- 
tinually raging between China and the 
United States. 

It is difficult for the average individual 
to understand the impact on our economy 
of this foreign aid spending program, If 
one should undertake to spread this cost 
over the householders of the Nation, it 
would be found that for every family of 
four, this program has cost or will cost 
approximately four thousand dollars. 
The working men and women, as well as 
the corporations, will carry this burden- 
some taxload, much of which is hidden in 
the excise taxes we pay everyday. We 
meet these taxes at every turn, and it is 
important that workers become conscious 
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of the inroad of taxes upon their 
ings. — 

The following editorial deals with onl 
one aspect of our foreign-aid Program 
but it is well worth reading: 

Tito SuGcEsts 

Hardly had Secretary of State 
his‘ delegation to the United Nations agit 
ered that we are now primarily in s0Cial ~ 
economic competition with the Soviet Tain ; 
for the favor of fence sitting countries > 
Marshal Tito of Communist Yugoslayig 
fessed to discover the same thing. > 

In a speech at Belgrade he calleq u 
the big powers to gain the sympathy of = 
derdeveloped countries through economic aid 
rather than treaties of military alliance, He 
coupled this statement with a denunciation 
of the Baghdad Pact, in which the Uniteg 
States has a sympathetic interest. 
treaty alines Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, Turkey, 
and Britain in a defensive coalition 
Soviet incursions into the Middle East, 

When Tito called upon the big powers to 
give unselfishly, he was obviously mindful g 
two things. One is that he has collected , 
billion dollars in aid from the United States: 
the other, that he has refused to join 14 nop. 
Communist nations in the North Atlantic 
Treaty organization for defense agains 
Russia. 

The possibility cannot be excluded that 
Tito sees some profit to himself in suppor 
the notion that the most agreeable rivalry be. 
tween the United States and the Russians i 
a competition in handouts. He stands to col. 
lect from both sides, and, on performance, 
he can expect to collect more handsomely 
from the United States. This commits him 
to nothing, which is very much to his taste, 
for his renewed friendship with the Soviet 
Union in the last year suggests that it is not 
in his temperament to side against his fellow 
Communists in a quarrel. 


Report of the Second Hoover Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I would like to insert a resolution 
received from the Las Vegas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce concerning the 
Second Hoover Commission report. 

Their action herein is but one of % 
number of indication in my State of & 
growing awareness of the continull 
need for efficiency and economy in g0v- 
ernment and adherence to constitutional 
principles: 

Be it resolved, That the Las Vegas Chapter 
of the United States Junior Chamber of Com 
merce endorse and support the principles at 
Federal efficiency, economy, and adherence 
to constitutional precepts and hereby ut 
our Representatives in Washington to giv 
full study and consideration to the report 
of the Second Hoover Commission as & Po 
sible blueprint for securing better gover 
ment at a better price. 


In particular, I would like to commend 
Mr. Dave Boyer, chairman of the Li 
Vegas Jaycees committee on Your Stake 
in Better Government, and the member 
of his committee for the efforts they havé 
expended in studying this complex re 
and their work at a grassroots level # 
obtain better government. 
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Brink of War 





Only EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Tam, oF 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 
| and OF INDIANA 
wor IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
inn Wednesday, January 25, 1956 
than Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
Fr. ‘mous consent, I include an edi- 
upon torial from the Huntington (Ind.) Her- 
‘un. Mm qid-Press of January 21, 1956: 
C aid BRINK OF WAR 
ns pefore Secretary Dulles’ time many Ameri- 
thon an public men have made themselves popu- 
uted jar by preserving the peace against odds. 
This Teddy Roosevelt was loudly applauded for 
Key, “arrying a big stick” and it has been long 
ins, ed as sound American doctrine to 
“keep your powder dry” so it will be ready 
8 to for quick use if somebody else does not want 
lot HF seace as honestly as we do. 
a a secretary Dulles, however, finds himself 
tes in the midst of controversy because of a 
_ used to describe how the Nation was 
atic kept out of war. The “brink of war’ phrase, 
nst of course, was not his own. It was neatly 
| tuned by a Life magazine writer to embellish 
hat an article about the Secretary and the State 
ing Department. But there is nothing wrong 
be. with the phrase except that this is a presi- 
sis dential election year and any phrase that 
Ol. B vids to distortic is quickly and expertly 
ce, & istorted by partisans. 
= The Dulles’ article joins the complaints 
te of General Ridgway that his Army budget 
et recommendations were rejected as an exam- 
ot ple of what can happen to anything said in 
W a politically electrified year. The critics of 
Secretary Dulles seem to be in a rather tan- 
gled position, however, when at the same 
time they cry out in support of General Ridg- 
way’s demands for larger military expendi- 
tures, The general’s purpose was to build 
MH a armed establishment so strong that its 


of a potential foe. 


from becoming war. 


from attack. 


neglected. The military and 


of the world. 


figures are accepted in full. 


brink of war to keep peace. 


“ 


very strength deters any aggressive designs 
Those who support the 
general's viewpoint are, in fact, supporting 
the proposition that the United States main- 
tain an armed force so great that if aggres- 
sion of another nation brings us to the brink 
of war our might will prevent aggression 


The reason Ridgway’s fears can be dis- 
counted is that the avoidance of war after 
approaching its verge proves that we now 
possess the strength to discourage aggressors 
The military defense of this 
country, even though it does not consume the 
total of national expenditures that a very ar- 
ticulate group says it should, is not being 
econcmic 
strength of the United States is being care-~ 
fully maintained for this very purpose of es- 
tablishing a might sufficient to assure peace 
Secretary Dulles’ report that 
the peace has been maintained after coming 
‘o the brink of war removes cause for fur- 
ther worry that we cannot arrive at that po- 
sition of security unless General Ridgway’s 


After all, how in the current state of the 
World when there is no substance behind 
the smiles of fleetingly recurring episodes 
such as last year’s Geneva spirit, can peace 
be maintained without the physical and 
Moral courage to advance to the brink of war? 
If another Phrase was coined in the words 
of diplomacy it would amount to the same 
thing as this controversial phrase coined in 
the words of journalism. The Reds have not 
yet at least attacked Formosa because the 
United States has naval forces in the waters 
between, that island and the Chinese main- 
land of such might that it can stand at the 
7 The conception 
behind NATO was to establish a force for 
the protection of Western Europe sufficient 
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to stand at the brink of war to discourage 
Communist aggression. 

Dean Acheson tragically demonstrated that 
peace cannot be maintained by refusal to go 
to the brink of war for its preservation. By 
telling the world, which includes the Rus- 
sians, that Korea was without the defense 
perimeter of the United States he invited an 
armed tnvasion that forced the United States 


into its most tragic and unrewarding resort _ 


to hostilities. If the United States had been 
willing and able to go to the brink of war 
then the tragedy of Korea might have been 
averted. 

What other alternative to brink of war, or 
call it by any other name, is there other 
than appeasement? This, in its final deduc- 
tion, was the Acheson policy, which so bank- 
rupted United States foreign policy. Ap- 
peasement is a losing, delaying tactic. It 
neither frightens enemies nor holds the re- 
spect of friends. A lot is being said in the 
current controversy about friends. There 
certainly has been adequate demonstration 
in years past that appeased friends are not 
friends to be counted upon. Something bet- 
ter was demanded of the most powerful na- 
tion on earth than Acheson had to offer. Fit- 
ting American policy to cope with new ag- 
gressions over the world as the Russians 
called the tune was a losing cold-war tactic. 
A constant state of cold war is not a pleas- 
ant world condition in which to live, and 
waging it is not 100-percent efficient in the 
State Department or anywhere else, but it is 
much better to keep out of hot war by ap- 
proaching the brink of war than getting into 
hot war by surrender or appeasement. 





Fighting the Immigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House a very timely 
editorial entitled “Fighting the Immi- 
gration Act,’ which appeared in the 
Malden Evening News and Medford 
Daily Mercury, two of the leading news- 
papers in my congressional district. 

As one who desires a complete reeval- 
uation of our immigration policy, I am 
in absolute accord with the position 
taken by Mr. David Brickman, well- 
known editor and publisher of the Mal- 
den Evening News and Medford Daily 
Mercury. The editorial makes clear that 
our immigration laws need to be thor- 
oughly revised. I agree wholeheartedly 
and feel that the time has arrived when 
we must stop shadowboxing on this vital 
issue. It is absolutely essential for our 
Nation’s self-interest that the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act be abol- 
ished and be immediately replaced by one 
without racial and national bias. I once 

gain point out that the leadership of 
both parties should take immediate ac- 
tion on this problem. 

The views expressed in Mr. Brick- 
man’s editorial should be of great sig- 
nificance to all Americans: 

FIGHTING THE IMMIGRATION ACT 

No section of the country has a greater 
interest in revision of the pernicious provi- 
sions of the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act of 1952 than New England. 
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President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message last Thursday, pointed out 
the need for revision of the immigration 
and nationality laws that have been codified 
under this act of a few years ago, an act 
which was vetoed by then President Truman 
when passed, and then enacted over his veto. 

President Eisenhower’s opposition, one of 
long standing, taking into account the dis- 
crimination written into the McCarran- 
Walter Act, asks two vital changes: That 
the number of persons admitted to this 
country annually be based not on the 1920 
census but on the 1950 census; and to bal- 
ance this, that greater flexibility of quotas 
be introduced, so that if one country does 
not use its share, another may, under certain 
rules to be laid down. 

New England’s interest in the act stems 
from the strong devotion to liberty here, 
and equally to an appreciation of what con- 
tributions immigrant stocks have made not 
alone fo our area in culture, economy, and 
devotion to American ideals, but also to the 
rest of the United States. Yet the McCar- 
ran-Walter bill wrote a sordid chapter of 
discrimination and contempt into American 
law, so that it has been the object of Presi- 
dents from both parties to do something to 
ameliorate its effect. They have widespread 
support in this aim. 

Yet success is dubious because of a shock- 
ing indifference in enough circles of influ- 
ence to the act’s more outrageous provisions. 

As President, Mr. Eisenhower in April 1953 
cited “injustices” in the act and later in the 
same month asked legislation to admit 
240,000 above-quota immigrants in the 2 en- 
suing years. In a series of off-the-floor com- 
promises the refugee legislation was substan- 
tially accepted while revision of the omnibus 
immigration act was postponed. 

The McCarran-Walter Act establishes an 
annual total immigration quota of 154,657. 
It reaffirms a provision of the Immigration 
Act of 1924 which, with some exceptions, 
based immigration quotas on the ratios of 
foreign-born in the white population of the 
United States in 1920. New York Senator 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN’S bill in 1952 would have 
based quotas on such ratios in 1950. 


Of the total McCarran Act quota, almost 
43 percent goes to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and this allotment goes largely un- 
used. Germany has a quota of 16.6 percent; 
Eire (Ireland), 11.5 percent. Italy has 3.6 
percent of the total quota, less than Poland, 
with 4.1 percent. 

Pierce J. Gerety, director of the refugee 
program, pointed out on December 31 that, 
whereas under its special provisions, the 
United States has been admitting about 
25,000 immigrants from Italy yearly and 
about 6,500 from Greece, the normal Italian 
quota is only 5,645 and the Greek quota only 
308. “We are approaching the point, in Italy 
and Greece particularly,” said Gerety, “where 
we are going to be closing the door on im- 
migration.” 

If immigration quotas were based on the 
1950 census rather than that of 1920, the 
total number of immigrants would be re- 
duced unless the percentage of entrants was 
raised. The 1950 census listed only 10,161,168 
foreign born, as against 13,712,748 in 1920. 

On the other hand, the quota distribution 
would be altered drastically. In 1920 Eng- 
land and all of Ireland accounted for 15.9 
percent of all the foreign-born white popu- 
lation; in 1950, their proportion was only 13.4 
percent. But in 1950, 14 percent of all for- 
eign born were of Italian extraction, as 
against 11.7 percent in 1920. 

The President proposes a pooling of quotas, 
so that unused allowances for Great Britain, 
Germany, and Austria, for example, could go 
to Italy and Greece. A bill sponsored by Sen- 
ator LEHMAN and 12 other Democratic Sen- 
ators would go even farther, abolishing the 
whole national-origins system and establish- 
ing a world-wide annual quota of 250,000. 
The fight goes on. 
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Tribute to 50 Years of Wilkes-Barre 
Sunday Independent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following historical 
summary of the Wilkes-Barre Sunday 
Independent on the occasion of its 50th 
anniversary. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to extend my 
congratulations to this outstanding 
newspaper which has performed ad- 
mirably its civic responsibility through 
50 years of service to the people of the 
Greater Wilkes-Barre area. I wish Tom 
Heffernan and his organization the best 
of success in the years that are ahead. 

A MAN, A NEWSPAPER, AND 50 YEARS 


Fifty years, measured by the flow of 
printer’s ink, can cover a lot of events and 
a lot of changes. 

Back in 1905, Wilkes-Barre was getting 
ready to celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
the start of the city as a borough. Fred C. 
Kirkendall was mayor; trolley cars were do- 
ing a thriving business; there were no park- 
ing problems; and the movies were threat- 
ening to do to legitimate theaters, the same 
thing now, 50 years later, television is doing 
to the motion-picture houses. 

One of the heights’ most prominent resi- 
dents was John Maloney, whose home on 
East South Street adjoined the dwelling of 
the late James H. Shea, then one of Luzerne 
County’s most prominent lawyers. Both men 
were interested in civic affairs, politics, and 
whatever of interest was happening in the 
community. 

During one of their frequent front-porch 
visits, Mr. Maloney expressed the belief that 
Wilkes-Barre should have a Sunday news- 
paper of its own. He had some experience in 
the newspaper business and felt that people 
would be interested in reading—and buy- 
ing—a weekly newspaper that would serve 
them in their long leisurely weekends. 


MUCH URGING UNNECESSARY 


Attorney Shea was to tell later how he en- 
couraged his friend and neighbor to try out 
the idea. Mr. Maloney did not require much 
further urging and began to assemble his 
newspaper organization. 

First he had to get an appealing name for 
his unborn newspaper. Mr. Shea suggested 
“Independent” and Mr. Maloney promptly 
settied on “Sunday Independent.” So far, 
so good. 

How about getting somebody to write the 
news; solicit the merchants for advertising? 
Mr. Maloney said he would handle the writ- 
ing and editing with some extra help on Sat- 
urday night. He would hire somebody to call 
on the merchants. 

Then, what about getting the paper print- 
ed? The new publisher decided that could 
be answered by renting the plant and equip- 
ment of one of the daily newspapers for one 
night each week—Saturday night. Buying 
costly new equipment was out of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Maloney approached John A. Hourigan, 
Sr., publisher of the Evening News, and 
placed his proposition. The Evening News 
had its business office on North Maine Street, 
close to Public Square, and its composing 
room and press room were located in a rear 
building along Butler Alley. The two men 
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reached an agreement on terms and Wilkes- 
Barre’s own newspaper—the Sunday Inde- 
pendent—was in business. 

EARLY YEARS NIP AND TUCK 


The editorial and business offices were set 
up in a single room over what is now Leo 
Matus’ newsstand on Public Square at North 
Main Street. There the news stories would 
be written, hustled back through Butler 

-Alley to the composing room and put into 
type. 

The early years were nip and tuck but Mr. 
Maloney’s newspaper kept inching along, 
getting a little foothold and gaining public 
confidence along the way. Meanwhile, it 
had some competition from William Leslie’s 
Elmira Telegram. The Telegram was printed 
in Elmira and shipped here by railroad. Each 
Sunday it contained a lengthy news letter 
in which Mr. Leslie thundered his wrath and 
editorial opinions freely and with gusto. For 
a long time Mr. Leslie’s opinions on politics, 
religion and civic progress created a pro- 
found impression on a lot of older readers. 
But it was not a local paper. 

In 1913 Mr. Maloney decided to retire from 
the newspaper business. He approached his 
fellow newspaperman, Thomas F. Heffernan 
and wanted to know if the latter might be in- 
terested in buying the Sunday Independent. 
Mr. Heffernan was and the Independent had 
a new owner. 

HAD WIDE EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Heffernan -had considerable previous 
experience in the newspaper business. Start- 
ing out in Plymouth as a correspondent for 
the Wilkes-Barre Record, he got the smell 
of printer’s ink early in life and it remained 
with him throughout his days. After spend- 
ing some years as apprentice writer in the 
Plymouth office, Mr. Heffernan had been 
transferred to the Wilkes-Barre office of the 
Record in the early 1900’s. Some time later 
he and John A. Hourigan, Sr., took over and 
began publishing the Evening News, which 
had been converted from a morning news- 
paper. 

One of Mr. Heffernan’s first moves after 
purchasing the Sunday Independent was to 
seek larger, more commodious space as an 
editorial and business office. That was-ac- 
complished by moving across Public Square 
to a second-floor suite over the original 
Colombo Cigar Shop, present site of Barti- 
kowsky’s Jewelry Store. 

The Sunday Independent took over the 
entire second floor of the building, which 
now gave it 244 rooms instead of 1. A United 
Press wire was installed. Mr. Heffernan ap- 
pointed his two brothers, John V. Heffernan 
as managing editor and George P. Heffernan 
as advertising manager. Through a new 
arrangement the Sunday Independent then 
began doing its printing at the West Market 
Street plant of the Times-Leader, then pub- 
lished by Fred C. Kirkendall and Col. Ernest 
G. Smith. 

OPINIONS WERE QUOTED 


Under the direction of Thomas F. Heffer- 
nan, the Independent made steady progress 
and its opinions began to be repeated more 
and more wherever people gathered. The 
masthead on the editorial page stated its 
policy: “A conservative newspaper for select 
readers.” 

News gathering was quite an acrobatic 
feat in those days. Taxicabs and automo- 
biles were not too prevalent and reporters, 
for the most part, had to rely on the trolley 
cars or travel on foot. But reporters of 
those days had a helpful ally who no longer 
exists—the friendly telephone operator. In- 
stead of one system as at present, Wilkes- 
Barre had two telephone systems—the Bell 
and the Consolidated. Quite frequently a 
telephone operator who had “somehow over- 
heard” a phone conversation, could pass a 
helpful hint about a news story along to the 
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reporter. (That source of informa: 
with the dial system.) 

While the Sunday Independent contin 
to gain slowly but surely, the Problem 
meeting the payroll every week was on at 
Publisher MHeffernan’s biggest headache 
Advertising and circulation sales were . 
creasing but the costs of publication wn 
growing even more rapidly. 

Fortunate it was for Wiilkes-Barre’s yourt 
Sunday newspaper that a short time oa 
Mr. Heffernan had been appointed on. 
master of Wilkes-Barre. Frequently th 
postmaster’s entire salary check WOUld be 
turned into the Independent’s bank account 
just in time to meet the payroll, 


DISPLAY ADS APPEAR 


Files of the Sunday Independent for the 
year 1923 show how the newspaper gained 
stature during Mr. Heffernan’s first 19 years 
as publisher and editor. 

The advertising columns carried large dis. 
plays for all of the leading merchants inelyg. 
ing some whose business had since passed 
into other hands. Among the leading ad. 
vertisers 30 years ago were the Boston Store 
MacWilliam’s (now Pomeroy’s), Lazar 
Bergman’s, Weitzenkorn’s Duncan & Hoy. 
mer, Joseph S. Coons & Co., Murray-Smith 
Co., and others. 

And Percy A. Brown started the new yea 
of 1923 cheerfully by declaring in his adyer. 
tisement: “You'll be interested to know that 
for Christmas and New Year's we sold 43,795 
pounds of poultry. The time in which this 
tremendous amount was sold was from De. 
cember 20 to December 30—enough to fil] 
eleven 2-ton trucks.” 

Theatergoers learned from the amusement 
page that vaudeville was in full swing at 
Poli’s theater (now the Penn) and also at the 
Capitol (now the Comerford); there wer 
stage plays at the Grand Opera House and 
the Nesbitt; the principal motion picture 
house, the Savoy (site of the present Para. 
mount) was offering East Is West, while 
down at the Majestic Theater the burlesque 
girls were featured in some entertainment 
called the Wrinkle Wreckers. 


TWO OUTSTANDING COLUMNS 


Two of the outstanding columns in the 
newspaper were Mike Bernstein’s Sifting the 
Sport Sieve and Publisher Heffernan’s Po- 
litical Comment. It was back in those days 
that Bernstein developed his sportswriting 
style that has made him a long-recognized 
authority. Some time later Bernstein con- 
jured his ghost pugilist “Battling Bevo.” 
(Whatever happened to him?) 

Publisher Heffernan’s Political Comment 
on the editorial page was unique and authori- 
tative because his articles were drawn from 
his own political contacts as Luzerne County 
Republican chairman, plus his persoral a- 
quaintance with some of Pennsylvania's po 
litical leaders who have become legendary. 
There was always great interest in his anet- 
dotes concerning Senator Boise Penrose, Matt 
Quay, Senator Sterling Catlin, and the Vares, 
of Philadelphia. 

Present-day television viewers can imagine 
the thrill the following item created when it 
appeared in the January 7, 1923, issue of the 
Independent: ‘When Governor Pinchot de 
livers his inaugural address on the steps at 
the capitol next Tuesday at high noon his 
words will be heard by people over the east 
ern half of the United States. The lout: 
speaker projector, plus the telephone, plus 
the radio, have made this marvelous sciel 
tific feat possible.” 

Editorials in those days pleaded for “a new 
bridge at South Street,” and chidded aut 
mobile owners with the fact that “we boas 
of an automobile association but only 4 fe" 
of the leading spirits in it take any interest 
in road improvements.” 

It was just before that time when Mr. Hef: 
fernan decided to have his paper in its owl 


tion endeq 





end he bought the prop- 
ashington Street, which 
d back to South State. On Washing- 
building, with a storeroom 
and 2 apartments above. 
was used to house the busi- 
, circulation, and news de- 
Sunday Independent. 
1 the press to be purchased 
oor, and the composing room 
jepartment on the second, 
as erected to the rear. 
Sunday Independent moved in. 
but some changes have been 
e, The first floor of the South Washing- 
Street building now contains the adver- 
tising and business depar a 

oor is the news department, while 
floor contains the circulation ‘e- 
circulation 


and to that 
+ 22 South W 


ton was a 3-story 


The storeroom 
ness, advertising 
partments on 

1, to contall 
on the first fi 
and stereotyping ¢ 
k building w 


It is still there, 


artment’s clerical office, with 
handled by the Durkin Distributing Co. . 

The building, built in 192) and 1922, still 
holds the press on its first floor, while the 
composing room has taken over the entire 
The stereotyping department 
now is just to the rear, on the second floor 
of anew building built a few years ago. The 
frst floor of this latest building is used for 
newsprint storage. ; 

Back in 1922 the building which fronts 
on South State Street held a poolroom on 
the first floor operated by Brown and Ras- 
per—known also for catering. 
foor now is the mailing room and working 
space for the circulation department. 
second floor is rented by the Barre Engrav- 
ing Co., headed by William Butcher. 

Mr. Heffernan continued as editor of the 
Sunday Independent 
191—a few days before what would have 
been his 80th birthday. 
by his son, Thomas E, Heffernan, who had 
joined the paper permanently in 1922. 

Not all of those who should be on hand 
tohelp mark the Sunday Independent's 50th 
proper recognition 
splendid service they gave the paper—can be 
Death has visited and the 


was succeeded 


anniversary—in 


with us today. 
loss was great. 
Two names are coupled—Peter A. Golden 
and Owen Durkin. 
lation chiefs of the old Times-Leader, they 
first handled the Sunday Independent on 
weekends, then came as full-time operators 
of this paper's 
they rendered a struggling newspaper were 


Partners first 


circulation. The services 


They remained until the death of Mr. Dur- 
years before, in De- 
cember of 1941, Mr. Durkin’s son, Eugene F., 
the organization 
carried on then and after the death in 1948 
of Mr. Golden. 

Original employee of the Independent was 
the late Joseph P. Rusnock, who spent his 
life as mechanical superintendent. 
of Freeland, he took the position while John 
Maloney was publisher and remained until 
Joe Rusnock is part oi 


kin in 1944, 


his death in 1949. 
the paper’s tradition. 

A particularly sad death visited the Inde- 
pendent in 1947 when Howard W. Davis was 
claimed. One of the most promising young 
had produced he was 
9 33. Starting as a copy boy while still 
‘n school, he moved in full time as soon as 
he graduated from Coughlin High and be- 
the best-informed 
writers Wyoming Valley 


hewspapermen the city 


and best- 


GEORGE P, HEFFERNAN 


oe the paper a few years after it had 
a — by his brother, T. F. Heffer- 
.  “eorge P. Heffernan joined the staff 
4’ advertising director, a post he held until 
ly and sudden death in 1953. 
A native of Plymouth, he was graduated 
the law at Cornell Univ 
a, to the line of activit 
8 life’s work. 
Barre to serve 


ersity but turned 
y that was to be 
He came back to Wilkes- 
> the Independent in 1920. 
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A Tribute—Timely Observations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to insert.the following article by 
A. V. Burrowes, editor of the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News-Press, one of the fine news- 
papers of the great middlewest. Al- 
though this tribute to nine men was pub- 
lished in the News-Press last October 
when the Congress was not in session, I 
feel that its perpetuation in the Recorp 
is justified not only as a well earned 
tribute to the individuals named, but also 
as a word of thanks and encouragement 
from a grateful Nation to the thousands 
of fine citizens all over the land who 
uncomplainingly and generally without 
recognition, have assumed the arduous 
and often unpleasant duties of serving 
on our selective service boards: 

TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 
PERSONAL 


This is a tribute to nine men. We prefer 
to offer' it while they are living. We wish 
all were. But one is gone. Five of those 
nine are still in the service. It is so much 
more satisfying to toss a bouquet while the 
recipient can catch it, rather than lay gor- 
geous roses on the bier in chapel or mortuary. 
This column arises from a few lines that 
passed over this editor’s desk just this morn- 
ing. For in the News-Press tomorrow morn- 
ing in Turning Back the Pages to 15 years 
ago there is recorded that the three Bu- 
chanan selective-service boards were under- 
way and prepared for the first peacetime 
lottery in all American history. That draw- 
ing of names for draftees from this city and 
county was to be undertaken October 30, 
1940. 

Here are the men who comprised those 
first draft boards: Board No. 1 (meeting 
place, city hall): W. Fairleigh Enright, chair- 
man; members, Everett Hillyard and J. Ham 
McCord. Board No. 2 (meeting place, Federal 
Building): Robert G. Clayton, chairman; 
members, Melvin Binswanger and L. Earl 
Stephenson. Board No. 3 (meeting place, 
Transit House): Walter H. Laubach, chair- 
man; members, Charles Feeney and Michael 
O'Malley. The last named comprised all 
south side and rural Buchanan County. 

This writer knows perhaps better than 
any man in St. Joseph just what those boards 
did and do. And the reason for that knowl- 
edge is that this writer served with Chair- 
man Jack Stapleton, of Albany, Mo., on Mis- 
souri Appeal Board No. 1, comprising the 
33 counties of north Missouri, and Buchanan 
County boards No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 came 
under our jurisdiction. That appeal board 
continued 7 years, 1 year prior to the open- 
ing of World War II and 2 years after the 
surrender tc General MasArthur on board the 
U.S. S. Missouri in Far East waters. Appeals 
now are handled at Army headquarters in 
Jefferson City. 

There was not a board in all our wide juris- 
diction—from St. Joseph to Hannibal and 
from the Iowa line to and including North 
Kansas City and Excelsior Springs, that 
functioned with more wisdom, the judgment, 
the integrity and the forbearance than did 
those three Buchanan County boards. What 
a tale they could unfold. Glamorous hero- 
ism covered with the modesty of sterling 
young Missouri Americanism. And to das- 


by the depraved; utterly unscrupulous. 
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tardly cowardice, yellowback draft-dodging 
What 
a volume could be written jointly by those 
three chairmen: Bob Clayton, Fairleigh 
Enright, and Walter Baubach. Humanity at 
sublime heights. Humanity at ugly cesspool 
level. 

Winston Churchill once said of the RAF 
that never in all history was so much owed by 
so many to so few. On our local scene this 
writer personally believes that never in his 
long memory of public servants in this city— 
Federal, State, local, has there been a con- 
tinuing monumental task of so noble pro- 
portions, so magnificently carried to the ulti- 
mate ideal—the perfect, as was given by Selec. 
tive Service Boards, 1, 2, and 3 preceding, dur- 
ing and following World War II. A strong 
statement, yes. True, every word. 

We gladly offer these orchids because 5 
of those 9 still are serving. For absolutely 
not a penny, the unhappy long,wearying drag- 
ging processing of men into the service of 
Uncle Sam goes on. Gone is the glory of 
warfare. Now remains the drudgery only of 
peacetime conscription. here are ho town 
bands playing martial airs in depots while 
civilian groups serve doughnuts and coffee. 
Now is the cold, undramatic tapping of this, 
that or the other young man. “Uncle Sam 
wants you.” These five St. Joseph citizens 
carry on as faithfully as they did when the 
drafts were heavy and when glory was wait- 
ing St. Joseph men in all parts of the world. 

Many months after the close of World 
War II there was a reorganization of the 
Selective Service, and St. Joseph now has 
one board. Mike O’Malley had died; Earl 
Stephenson had gone to Kansas City, where 
he is an executive vice president in City 
National Bank, one of the Kemper brother's 
towering institutions known all over the Mid- 
dle West. The present members of se- 
lective-service board No. 11, as it is known 
today, comprises Mr. Clayton, as chairman, 
and as his members Mr. Enright, Mr. Feeney, 
Mr. Binswanger, and Mr. Laubach. 

Talk about your bronze and your marble 
to commemorate our great. Our Federal 
Government should erect somewhere here in 
old St. Jo town a lasting monument to these 
9 men, 5 of whom still serve. We of the ap- 
peal board had play in comparison. Ours 
was merely a review of official papers com- 
ing up from local boards. For under the law 
no appellant could appear before that appeal 
board. Nor could he send a dependant 
mother or father, nor could any attorney, 
paid or gratis, come before us. 

That did not hold and does not hold with 
the local selective-service boards. They get 
it all. We wonder how many times Edward 
and Alvah Clayton have wanted to call down 
maledictions on the head of that President 
for naming their elder brother to that draft 
system way back in October of the year 1940. 
For Bob, as chairman, has borne the heaviest 
load. That’s not said in disparagement to 
the others. Our friends Fairleigh and Melvin 
and Charley and Walter would be the first 
four citizens to insist this’ fact be made 
known. But there is glory enough for all, the 
five still in service and the others who have 
served in earlier years. 

So, gentlemen, please accept on behalf of 
a knowing public, if not always a spon- 
taneously speaking public, our thanks. You 
have done and are doing a grand job. No 
man in publiic office here—post office, court- 
house, police station, library, firehouse, city 
hall, school district—gets salary enough to 
compensate truly and accurately what you 
men deserve. Our deepest admiration, sirs. 
And also, men, let us say there is a personal 
joy in this writer in the 15-year-old assign- 
ment you took willingly from Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt on nomination of Gov. 
Lloyd C. Stark that brisk autumnal day of 
October 1940.—A. V. B. 
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National Defense Without National Bank- 
ruptcy—An Answer to General Ridgway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
from Newsweek dated January 30, 1956: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE WITHOUT NATIONAL 
BANKRUPTCY 


(By Gen. Carl Spaatz, U. S. Air Force, 
retired) 

Gen. Matthew Ridgway has raised the 
question of the proper force level for the 
United States Army. In the first of his 
series of articles for the Saturday Evening 
Post, he argued that the one million-man 
ground force to which the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is now committed is not large 
enough to meet the Nation's requirements 
in various parts of the world. 

He warns that such a meager total force 
won’t permit the United States to maintain 
more than a thin line of defense against the 
Soviet Union across northwestern Europe, 
tor example. Even with atomic artillery and 
rockets spaced at 25-mile intervals along 
this line, he points out, the line will be vul- 
nerable to attack by the numerically su- 
perior Soviet infantry. 

These statements are completely correct. 
But the conclusions General Ridgway draws 
from them are faulty. It is perfectly true 
that the thin line of American infantry in 
Europe is not adequate to withstand an 
assault in force by Soviet ground divisions. 
It never can be. We haven’t enough man- 
power resources to make it so, even if we 
were willing to spend the United States 
into bankruptcy to maintain a vast stand- 
ing army in Europe—and elsewhere. 

Fortunately, our global defense strategy 
doesn’t depend upon our ability to match 
the Soviet Union in ground forces. What we 
must depend upon primarily for our defense 
is our air-atomic striking power. We have 
the talents and resources to excel in this 
kind of power. 

We, of course, need ground and sea forces 
and Allies. We also need to maintain ground 
units in foreign outposts, including Western 
Europe. They serve the necessary purpose 
of reassuring our Allies that we stand with 
them and of serving notice on our potential 
enemies that an attack on our Allies is an 
attack on us. 

But the massive ground forces are not re- 
quired to perform these cold-war tasks. 
Relatively small units are sufficient. 

During the many years that the British 
Empire kept ortier in the world, it relied 
upon naval superiority and limited over- 
seas garrisons. Now the United States and 
its allies are trying to keep watch over the 
part of the world not already dominated by 
the Kremlin. Since the U.S. S. R. and its 
satellites are operating within the confines 
of a large land mass, what we need are small 
garrisons spaced around the perimeter of 
their territory—and unquestionable air 
superiority. In the cold war ahead the free 
world must rely primarily on its economic 
staying power, shielded by superior air 
power. 

Economic power must be husbanded mean- 
while. The present Federal budget calls for 
an outlay of $35 billion for defense. This 
represents more than half the Government’s 
total expenditures. It should be enough to 
provide our Nation with its share of the 
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military forces essential for the free world— 
and it would be if it could be wisely spent. 
Unfortunately, the present organization of 
our Army, Navy, and Air Force prevents true 
economy. We do not get the maximum value 
in military power for the defense dollars 
appropriated. 
COMPETE 

Four services—the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force—will com- 
pete for the $35 billion with overlapping and 
redundant services. Each, for example, will 
build its own air force and three of the serv- 
ices will carry on experiments in rocket de- 
velopment. The Navy, competing with the 
Air Force for strategic striking power, will 
build its sixth supercostly supercarrier and 
the atomic plant for a seventh, even though 
the utility of the first is still in question. 

The defense dollar could be made to go 
25 percent farther than it will go if it could 
be wisely and prudently spent. However, for 
this to be possible we need true unification 
of the services—not the partial and half- 
hearted unification we now have. All 
branches of the Armed Forces should be 
placed under the Secretary of Defense with a 
chief of staff and a general staff, carefully 
selegted from outstanding graduates of the 
National War College. Personnel should be 
dressed in one uniform except for ceremonial 
occasions. hen traditional dress uniforms 
of the individual services should be worn. 
Career personnel of any service should have 
freedom to transfer to another service with- 
out loss of rank. The opportunities thus 
created would make career service more at- 
tractive and increase efficiency. 

Eventually, this would eliminate the serv- 
ice rivalries which keep obscuring the pri- 
mary defense problem, which is to main- 
tain an Air Force capable of taking and keep- 
ing command of the air any time, any place 
in the world. This kind of unification would 
permit the Nation to establish an adequate 
defense system and to maintain it in- 
definitely without overtaxing the national 
economy. 


Flood Control and Hurricane Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include a resolution, approved 
unanimously by the General Assembly 
of the State of Connecticut, in special 
session, memorializing the Congress to 
aid the program of flood control and 
hurricane protection. 

House Joint Resolution 6 
Resolution memorializing Congress to aid in 

a program of flood control and’ hurricane 

protection 

Whereas hurricanes and floods have be- 
come a serious menace to life and property 
in Connecticut; and 

Whereas Connecticut is a highly industri- 
alized State, and an important part of the 
national economy and national defense, 
ranking fifth in the per capita payment of 
Federal taxes, so that disruption of its pro- 
duction and commerce adversely affects the 
Nation as a whole as well as the people of 
Connecticut; and 

Whereas these hurricanes and floods are 
occurring with increasing frequency and 
violence, and the State of Connecticut is 


January 9; 


not able to finance adequate corre 
protective measures to meet the 
future hurricanes and floods. The floods 
August and October 1955, alone, haye cay : 
personal and property damage estimateg | 
excess of 200 million dollars: Now, theres : 
be it - 

Resolved, That this General Assembly } 
lieves it of the utmost importance that tn 
Congress of the United States take sien. 
diate action to provide adequate funds t 
carry out a program of flood contro} and 
hurricane protection measures which wil 
protect the State of Connecticut against fy. 
ture disasters of this nature; anq be it 
further 

Resolved, That the clerks of the house and 
senate shall cause a copy of this resolution 
to be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre. 
sentatives, and to the President of the Sen. 
ate, the chairmen of appropriate commit. 
tees in the House and Senate, and the Cop. 
necticut Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. 


Ctive and 
threat 9 


ALFRED A. Toscano, 
Clerk of the Senate, 
JOHN WASSUNG, 
Clerk of the House, 
MILDRED P. ALLEN, 
Secretary of State, 
Conn., December 15, 1955, 


[SEAL] 


HARTFORD, 


Swede Nelson Award—A Saga in 


Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include herein several ar- 
ticles from Boston newspapers dated 
January 8, 1956, regarding the presenta- 
tion of the annual Swede Nelson Award. 

This award is given every year by the 
celebrated Gridiron Club of Boston toa 
contemporary football player, who, dur- 
ing the current season, by his conduct 
on the gridiron, demonstrates a high 
esteem for the football code and exem- 
plifies sportsmanship to an outstanding 
degree. 

It was given this year to Quarterback 
Don Holleder of the Army team for his 
unselfishness in accepting assignment as 
quarterback, notwithstanding that he 
was an outstanding all-American end, in 
order to further the interests of his team. 

A very significant thing about this 
award is that it is given in the name of 
N. V. “Swede” Nelson, prominent cotton 
broker, sportsman, and former outstand- 
ing Harvard football star, to the youns 
American college football player, who, 12 
the judgment of the board of judges, best 
exemplifies those qualities of character 
and sportsmanship which “Swede” Nel- 
son himself exemplified during his foot- 
ball career and throughout his life. 

“Swede” Nelson was a teammate of 
mine at Harvard and I, therefore, am 0 
a position to appreciate the sterling qual- 
ities upon which the Nelson award 
predicated. In my opinion, it would no 
be possible for anyone to excel the 
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1956 
tsmanship or idealism of “Swede” 
n. A great player himself, ex- 
rily devoted to the game, he 
nas ever preserved a very high sense of 
yalues, not von in football, but in all his 
ari tivities. 
ayo enjoyed great success in ath- 
jetics, in business and in civic achieve- 
ment. But his greatest triumphs have 
peen in human relationships, in his vig- 
prous, impressive work to improve the 
opportunities of youth and to stimulate 
the spirit of fair play and toleration in 
American life. 

“swede” Nelson has worked with in- 
credible zeal to spread his gospel of 
sportsmanship and fair dealing. With- 
out a peer as an after dinner speaker, wit, 
and humorist, throughout the years he 
has given unselfishly of his great talents 
and of himself to every good cause. His 
contributions to youth have been tre- 
mendous and have invaluably assisted in 
opening the door of opportunity to a 
great many young men. His noble work 
of spreading high standards of sports- 
manship, tolerance and patriotism can- 
not adequately be evaluated here. 

“Swede” Nelson has never turned down 
a plea in behalf of the cause of youth, of 
charity, of philanthropy or any other 
worthy objective and it is most fitting 
that, in his name, this annual Gridiron 
Club award should be made to an Amer- 
ican college football player, who, in an 
unselfish way, carries out the spirit of 
this great American. 

Of rugged ancestry and proud heri- 
tage, he has intelligently and effectively 
labored to inculcate into American youth 
the solid precepts that he learned in the 
bosom of his own family from his late, 
esteemed father and from his beloved 
mother who, at the age of 93, is still, as 
ever, an inspiration to him and to all 
thoe who know her. And in his in- 
valuable work, he has likewise been in- 
spired and assisted by his gracious wife, 
lovely daughter and her family. 

“Swede” Nelson has often said: 
‘American football is not concerned with 
aman’s race, religion or station in life, 
but rather with his merits, his loyalty 
and his ability to deliver.” If that fine 
creed could find universal respect, our 
Nation would be all the stronger for it. 
His pergonality, his philosophy of life, 
his concern for others, his willingness to 
Serve and help his fellow man indelibly 
stamp him as a great citizen, bringing 
gladness and sunlight into the lives of 
others and spreading the gospel of un- 
derstanding, tolerance, and loyalty to 
America. 

Millions of football fans throughout 
the country, and large numbers of our 
people, join me, I know, in_ hailing 
Swede” Nelson for his high ideals and 
his peerless service to American sports- 
Manship and in extending him and his 
family our heartiest congratulations and 
best Wishes for continued good health, 
success and happiness in his great work. 
The articles referred to follow: 

{From the Boston American of January 8, 
1956] 
HOLLEDER HaILeD AT NELSON FETE 
Ps Holleder, Army's All-American end 
fal cae ee moved to quarterback last 
bef he good of the team was acclaimed 
ore a Sheraton Plaza gathering of 600 as he 


spor’ 
Nelson. 
traordina 
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received the 10th annual Nils V. “Swede” 
Nelson sportsmanship award last night. 

The modest West Pointer, who singled this 
occasion out as the happiest moment of his 
life, stated there were two major reasons for 
his thrill in being so honored. : 

“It’s wonderful to have my name listed 
with the previous great football players who 
have won this award and secondly, the award 
is given for good sportsmanship which has 
been my airff since I started in athletics. 

And, around this standout athlete, most 
of the speakers built their themes. Capt. 
Felix ‘‘Doc’”’ Blanchard, Army plebe coach and 
former All-American who was representing 
West Point, lauded Don as a great athlete. 
Harry Stuhldreher, quarterback of the Four 
Horsemen and now a United States Steel vice 
president, was the featured speaker and 
brought out the fact that Holieder Hiad the 
three ingredients necessary for success in 
sports or business—hard work, teamwork, 
and loyalty. 

Nils V. “Swede” Nelson praised Holleder for 
his ability and leadership which is s0 vital 
in sports and in democracy. Nelson then 
made the presentation of a replica of a huge 
plaque to Holleder. 





oo 
[From the Boston Globe of January 8, 1956] 


Up ALL-AMERICA HONORS—HOLLEDER 
RECEIVES NELSON AWARD 


(By Bob Holbrook) 


Don Holleder, Army’s All-America end who 
gladly gave up his honors to become a T- 
quarterback, last night became the 10th re- 
cipient of the Nelson award for sportsman- 
ship, at a dinner held in the Sheraton-Plaza. 

Ramrodsstraight in his uniform, Cadet 
Holleder made a striking impression on 600 
guests as he accepted the award from Nils V. 
“Swede” Nelson, for whom the honor is 
named. 

Holleder said, ‘‘Truly, this is one of the 
happiest moments of my life. I say this for 
two reasons: 

“One, that I am fortunate enough to join 
the list of outstanding football players who 
have preceded me in this award. 

“Secondly, the award is for good sports- 
manship. And that is something I have heen 
striving for all my life. This award is a trib- 
ute to my coach, Col. Ear] Blaik, a fine man, 
my teammates and the Academy. 

“I accept this award with pride, humility, 
and gratitude,” he concluded. 

PRAISED FOR LEADERSHIP 


Holleder heard words of praise from Nelson, 
Capt. Felix “Doc” Blanchard,. and Harry 
Stuhldreher, former coach and Notre Dame 
great. 

“We need men with leadership like yours,” 
Nelson said. “I am proud to welcome you to 
the Gridiron Club family.” 

Blanchard, Army’s immortal “Mr. Inside,” 
extended the congratulations of the military 
academy. 

Stuhldreher, who quarterbacked the famed 
Four Horsemen of Notre Dame and now is a 
vice president of United States Steel, gave a 
hard-hitting talk. 

He said, “The scoreboard doesn't tell the 
full story, as some people think. It is what 
leads up to the final score and what comes 
afterward that is important. 

“There are three vital elements in football 
and he (Holleder) fits them all. First is hard 
work, Certainly, Don has had his share of 
that. 

“Second is teamwork. Now he proved his 
willingness for teamwork when he made this 
transition. Third is loyalty. Now I ask you 
where you'd find a better example of loyalty 
than what this young man demonstrated this 
past season. * * * 

“I think the greatest tribute to Holleder 
was paid by Navy’s George Welsh. He said, 
‘I’ve been a quarterback all my life and I’m 
still learning the position. That'll give you 
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an idea what Don Holleder had to do this 
year.’ ” 

Dr. Roy Heffernan served as toastmaster. 
The head table included: Walter Brown, D. 
Leo Daley, Rev. Joseph Glavin, Louis Pierini, 
Mayor Hynes, Stuhldreher, Dr. Heffernan, 
Holleder, Joseph C. Tomasello, general chair- 
man; Blanchard, Henry Hormel, Rev. Alex- 
ander Henderson, Joseph Madden, Les Smith, 
Arthur Sampson, and Rabbi Shubow. 

Previous Nelson award winners were: Perry 
Moss, Illinois; Everett Dorr, Boston Univer< 
sity; Gordon Long, Arkansas; Doak Walker, 
Southern Methodist University; Bob Wil- 
liams, Notre Dame; John Bright, Drake; Jo- 
seph Mitinger, Yale; Don King, Clemson; and 
Arthur Luppino, University of Arizona. 





|From the Boston Sunday Post of January 
8, 1956] 


Six HUNDRED HAIL NELSON AWARD WINNER— 
HOLLEDER IN TRIBUTE TO COACH 
(By Will Cloney) 

Spick and span in the gold-braided dress 
uniform of a cadet captain, Don Holleder of 
West Point, last night became the 10th re- 
cipient of the Gridiron Club’s Swede Nelson 
Sportsmanship Award, as an audience of 
more than 600 applauded, misty-eyed, in the 
main ballroom of the Sheraton Plaza. 

“I accept the award with great pride, hu- 
mility, and gratitude,” said the clean-cut 
all-American from upstate New York. ‘Per- 
sonally, this is one of the happiest moments 
of my life, for tworeasons. First of all, it isa 
tremendous honor to have my name added 
to the list of men who have won it. 

“Second, and even more important, is the 
fact that this award is given for sportsman- 
ship, and sportsmanship has been what I 
have hoped to achieve from the first time I 
participated in athletics.” 

In his neat, firmly spoken acceptance 
speech, the former all-Catholic interscholas- 
tic all-American from Aquinas Institute 
shared the Nelson honor. “I want particu- 
larly to pay tribute to my coach, Col. Red 
Blaik, a fine man as well as a fine coach, and 
to my teammates, who stuck with me in my 
darkest moments and gave me the extra en- 
couragement I needed.” 


STUHLDREHER HAILS STAR 


Holleder qualified for the award for switch- 
ing from his all-American role at end to the 
trouble spot in the Army backfield, quarter- 
back, in an effort to help his team. Don 
received an engraved wristwatch and a per- 
manent plaque, while Capt. Felix ‘‘Doc” 
Bianchard, representing the Military Acad- 
emy, accepted the huge bronze perpetual 
trophy that will remain at West Point for a 
year. 

Harry Stuhldreher, former Notre Dame 
great and Wisconsin coach, paid particular 
tribute to Holleder in the principal address 
of the affair. “Almost everybody thinks that 
the scoreboard tells the true story of a game,” 
said Stuhldreher, “but those of us close to 
sports know that the real story lies in what 
leads up to and down from those figures on 
the scoreboard. 

“Behind that score are the elements that 
Don Holleder has exemplified—hard work, 
teamwork, and loyalty—the loyalty to his 
staff, his teammates and his institution that 
made him happy to sacrifice his personal 
glory. Those three elements are necessary 
to success in any business or individual en- 
deavor. Don deserve all the credit in the 
world, and is a better all-American for it.” 

The inimitable Swede Nelson, for whom the 
annual award is named, hailed Holleder. 
“Few among us will give up something we 
have for something we know nothing about,” 
said Swede. ‘Here is one of the greatest 
pass receivers in college football giving up 
fame and glory for the team, and one of the 
fundamentals of our citizenship is being a 
member of the team. 
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ILLUSTRIOUS GROUP 


“We welcome Don to the Gridiron family.” 

Nelson and Gridiron president, Henry Hor- 
mel, made the presentations. Dr. Roy Heffer- 
nan, making his bow as a Gridiron toast- 
master, kept the program moving smoothly 
through a list of speakers that included 
Mayor Hynes, the Reverend Joseph A. Glavin, 
S. J., Rabbi Leo Shubow, the Reverend Alex- 
ander Henderson, and humorist Joe Madden. 

Other highlights on the program set up 
by general chairman, Joseph C. Tomasello, 
were parodies by John Buckley. At the head 
table, in addition to the speakers, were Walter 
A. Brown, D. Lou Perini, Les Smith, and 
Arthur Sampson. 

The 1955 winner joins an illustrious band 
that started with Perry Moss of Illinois, in 
1946, and since then has added Everett Dorr 
of Boston University, Gordon Long of Ar- 
kansas, Doak Walker of Southern Methodist, 
Bob Williams of Notre Dame, John Bright of 
Drake, Joseph Mitinger of Yale, Don King of 
Clemson, and Arthur Luppino of Arizona, 


{From the Boston Herald of January 8, 1956] 


ARMY STAR SACRIFICED FAME FOR THE UN- 
KNOWN—HOLLEDER’S SPORTSMANSHIP WINS 
PRAISE FROM NELSON 

(By Joe Looney) 

Personable Don Holleder, resplendent in 
the dress uniform of a West Point cadet 
captain, accepted the Nils V. “Swede” Nelson 
sportsmanship award with pride, humility 
and gratitude, last night at the 10th annual 
dinner attended by 690 football enthusiasts 
at the Hotel Sheraton-Plaza. 


HAPPIEST OCCASION 


After receiving the award from Nelson, 
Holleder said: “This is one of the happiest 
occasions in my life. First, it is a great 
distinction to have my name added to the list 
of great athletes who have been previously 
honored by this fine organization. Secondly, 
I will always cherish this award because it 
represents sportsmanship, and a sportsman 
is something I’ve always tried to be.” 

Continued Holleder, “I wish to thank my 
coach, Col. Earl Blaik, his staff and my team- 
mates who worked with me throughout the 
trying season we just had. I accept the 
award on behalf of the United States Military 
Academy with great pride, humility and 
gratitude.” 

Nelson praised the 21-year-old end-quar- 
terback from Webster, N. Y., suburb of 
Rochester,~as “a great sportsman by any 
standard, anywhere. Few of us give up 
something we already have for something we 
know nothing about.” 

“Don gave up definite fame and glory as an 
All-American end to become a quarterback 
because it was for the best interests of his 
team. What he did makes us proud to be 
able to welcome him into the Gridiron Club 
family.” 

Harry Stuhldreher, quarterback of Notre 
Dame's Four Horsemen, and Unittd States 
Steel Corporation vice president, lauded Hol- 
leder as one exemplifying the best traditions 
of football success—hard work, teamwork, 
and loyalty. 

STUHLDREHER RECALLS COMMENT BY WALSH 

Stuhldreher declared, “The best tribute to 
Holleder was given by George Welsh of Navy 
who said, I’ve been playing quarterback all 
my life and am still learning. You can 
imagine what Holleder went through and ac- 
complished in 1 year.” 

Capt. “Doc” Blanchard, West Point’s fresh- 
man coach, termed Holleder ‘a great team 
player, @ great all-around athlete and a 
person held in high esteem by everybody at 
the Academy.” 

Other speakers were Rev. Joseph A. Glavin, 
S.J., Rev. Alexander Henderson, Rabbi Leo 
Shubow, Boston’s Mayor John B. Hynes, 
Gridiron Club President Henry Hormel, Bos- 


tOn Herald football expert Arthur Sampson, 
humorist Joe (Uncle Dinny) Madden, and 
Joseph C. Tomasello, dinner chairman. 

Dr. Roy J. Heffernan was toastmaster, 
while Johnny Buckley of Hyde Park led the 
parody singing. Head table guests included 
Walter Brown, D. Leo Daley, Lou Perini and 
Les Smith. 

The Nelson award for sportsmanship is an 
annual award by the Gridiron lub of Bos- 
ton on a basis of the following requirements: 

“To the player who, by his conduct on the 
eridiron, demonstrates a high esteem for the 
football code an@ exemplifies sportsmanship 
to an outstanding degree.” 

Holleder, who made the transition from 
All-America end to the new role of quarter- 
back to help his team, was chosen as the 
winner after nominations from teams all 
over the Nation had been considered. 


Soviet Underground in Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following news story which 
appeared on the front page of the Wikes- 
Barre Record, Saturday, January 21, 
1956, which states that Soviet authorities 
broadeast an appeal by radio to anti- 
Communists still at large in Lithuania to 
give themselves up and have offered am- 
nesty to those that do. Mr. Speaker, 
this is just another graphic example of 
the extent that the Soviet authorities 
will go in order to carry out their 
treachery and barbarism on mankind. I 
fervently hope that no one will fall for 
this insidious and phony appeal: 

LONDON, January 20.—Soviet authorities 
broadcast an appeal over the Vilnyus radio 
today to anti-Communists still at large in 
Lithuania to come in and give themselves 
up. 

This constitutes an admission that still— 
15 years after the Soviet occupation of the 
Baltic republics and.more than 10 years 
after the end of World War II—there is an 
anti-Soviet underground in Lithuania. 

The Soviet Union absorbed the three 
Baltic republics of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia in 1940, and little has been heard 
from them since. 

The Lithuanian State Security Commit- 
tee urged in the broadcast that “those few 
persons still in hiding” take advantage of a 
Soviet amnesty announced last September 
for those who “through lack of courage or 
ignorance, became involved in collaboration 
with the occupying forces during World War 
II.” A similar appeal was issued in Latvia 
January 11. 

The broadcast in Lithuania follows the 
pattern of appeals to Soviet emigrees abroad 
to return to the U.S. S. R., where, it is said, 
they will be “pardoned for their crimes.” 

In earlier stages of Soviet history, similar 
appeals have been directed to anti-Commu- 
nists to take advantage of amnesty terms. 
Russian emigree leaders say that always after 
voluntary surrenders of anti-Communists 
under such terms, the Kremlin has eventu- 
ally liquidated them under other pretexts. 

Dispatches from Moscow yesterday revealed 
the dismissal of the long-time Premier of 
Lithuania, M. A. Gedvilas, and his replace- 
ment by a Communist Party secretary of the 
republic, M. Y. Shumauskas, 
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The United States has never re i 
- J CO 
the Soviet seizure of Lithuania, lates on 
Estonia, which took place in the early aie 


of World War II, when the Soviet Gover: 
ment was working in alliance with Hitle 


Mr. Dulles, on the Brink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re. 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edj. 
torial which appeared in the Richmond 
News Leader, of Richmond, Va., on Janu- 
ary 17, 1956, and an article by Mr. James 
Marlow, of the Associated Press, which 
appeared in the same newspaper on the 
same date. 

The editorial and article are as fol. 
lows: 

Mr. DULLES, ON THE BRINK 

The preposterous story of how Mr. Dulles 
personally averted three wars in as many 
years could be ignored or laughed into mer. 
ciful oblivion as just another Life extray- 
aganza, if it were not for one thing: the 
overwhelming evidence that it was based, as 
its author, James Shepley, specifically de- 
clares, ‘“‘on information provided by the Sec. 
retary and the State Department.” 

True, the picture of Mr Dulles marching 
repeatedly to the brink of war is not quite 
as funny as the one the Russians used to 
paint of him standing on the 38th 
parallel, starting the Korean conflict back- 
wards. In fact it isn’t funny at all. Be- 
cause it is Mr. Dulles’ job to make our for- 
eign policy, we are entitled to expect that 
his decisions—which may mean the differ- 
ence between life and death to all of us— 
are based on facts and not on theories. Any 
evidence that he is making the facts fit the 
theory, particularly an egomaniac brink of 
war theory, brings his competence for the 
job into the most serious question. 

And it is certainly fair to say that in his 
story of how he averted war in Korea, Indo- 
china, and Formosa, a thoroughly sloppy 
job of evaluating the facts has been done. 

In dealing with the crisis that was precip 
itated by Syngman Rhee’s release of all the 
Chinese and North Korean prisoners, 4 dr"- 
matic story is made of the reprisals, atomic 
and otherwise, that were ready to be 
launched if the Chinese renewed the war. 
But it is also stated as a fact that the armis- 
tice negotiations had then reached the stage 
where it was necessary for the Communists 
to retreat on the PW issue if a resumption 
of the war was to be avoided, and it was 
necessary to allow them to retreat with 
out losing face if possible. 

“It was while the negotiators were search 
ing for a back way out of this dangerous 
impasse,” the Life article states, that Syn8- 
man Rhee took his arbitrary action. If this 
is so, it is at least arguable that the much 
maligned Dr. Rhee did as much to bring the 
Korean war to an end—by providing the 
Chinese with what was certainly a face-sav- 
ing way out of the PW impasse—as Mr. 
Dulles did with his threat of atomic re 
prisals. 

The strong action Mr. Dulles took to pre 
vent the Chinese from sending their armies 
into Indochina is never made very clear to 
the reader. In the first place, no proof is of- 
fered that the Chinese ever intended to send 
their armies into Indochina and the fact ® 
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t there was not, after Dienbien- 
ignored tha : 

“1 certeinly, the slightest need for them to 
seh unless the United States went in first. 
roe no mention whatever is made of the 
ited States refusal to go it alone with the 
prench, after the British declined to buy Mr. 
Dulles’ plan for allied action. It was this 
‘fusal that undoubtedly determined France 
ae: and get, a Korean-type settlement at 
a account of the Formosa crisis 9 
nonths ago, Mr. Dulles is on firmer ground, 
nut not much firmer. He says he never had 
ny doubt of the President's intention to in- 
‘rvene massively in the Chinese civil war 
yst spring if Red China attacked the off- 
nore islands, and from this he concludes 
hat war Was again diverted. This may be so. 
put at least two other explanations are 
ually plausible. First, we may seriously 
doubt Whether Red China was ready to at- 
tack the offshore islands last year. Second, 
the diplomatic pressure brought to bear on 
Red China by all the Asiatic and Arab powers 
at Bandung could have played a very large 
nari in relaxing the tension in the Pacific 
st that time. 

Most of us are numbed to the idea of the 
United States standing perpetually ready to 
plunge the world into an atomic war'to pre- 
yent Communist aggression. It is not a 
pretty idea, but it is not new. Never to our 
knowledge, however, has the threat been so 
poastfully declared by any acknowledgment, 
at home or abroad, of the deterrent effect of 
our atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

What is so terrifying about the threat in 
this instance, is the insufficient evidence and 
faulty logic on which Mr. Dulles apparently 
bases his belief in its omnipotence. In Mr. 
Dulles’ job, particularly if he is going to re- 
gard diplomacy as the art of getting to the 
verge without getting into the war, it is im- 
perative that he make no smallest mistake 
about the relation of cause to effect. All he 
has to do is to misjudge the enemy’s probable 
reaction once, and the bell will ring. 
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THE WorLD TODAY—DULLES’ VIEW May Sur- 
PRISE COMMUNISTS OF INDOCHINA 


(By James Marlow) 


WASHINGTON, January 17.—Secretary of 
State Dulles, who seems to have a sunny na- 
ture, is able to look back upon his part in 
events with pride and contentment although 
the same events may have left others shaken 
and gloomy. 

It may come as a surprise to the Commu- 
nists that Dulles, recalling his role in the 
Indochina war, seems to think he scared the 
daylights out of them although they won 
half of Vietnam. 

Life magazine, in an interview with Dulles, 

quotes him as saying—and he says the quotes 
are substantially correct—the United States 
has been brought to the brink of war three 
umes in 18 months, once in Indochina. 
, Dulles seems to think that getting up to 
the edge and teetering on it, is artistic. He 
said, “The ability to get to the verge without 
getting into the war is the necessary art.’ 
_How he came to think this way needs a lit- 
Ue explaining: 
After World War II the French, who had 
held Indochina almost 100 years and ex- 
Pioited it, still refused the people their inde- 
pendence. The revolt which broke out came 
under the control of the Indochinese Reds. 

The rebels were only guerrillas, but in a 
war Which lasted from 1946 to 1954, the 
French couldn't rally the rest of the Vietnam- 
ene. They saw little sense in fighting to per- 
petuate French colonialism. 

a this war was staggering along, the 
oo administration in the fall of 
— announced its “new look” for the mili- 
ty forces: less money for better protection, 

‘Ne administration said. 
les, on January 12, 1954, attempted to 

‘Pian the “new look.” It was designed, 
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he said, td depend “primarily upon a great 
capacity to retaliate massively.” 


SCARED UNITED STATES ALLIES 


This may have scared the Reds—although 
they kept right on fighting the Indochina 
war. It certainly scared American allies who 
had visions of themselves being led into war 
by this country. 

Dulles tried some more explaining. So did 
other members of the administration. There 
was a lot of confusion for some weeks. Vice 
President Nixon said United States troops 
might have to be used in Indochina. 

But President Eisenhower said it would 
be tragic for American forces to become in- 
volved there. Senator KNOWLAND, of Cali- 
fornia, the Senate Republican leader, said he 
could give ‘“‘categorical assurance”’ there was 
no intention of sending American troops to 
Indochina. 

At a foreign ministers’ meeting in Berlin 
on February 18, 1954, the French pressured 
Duiles into agreeing to meet with the Brit- 
ish, French, Russians, and Red Chinese in 
Geneva on April 26 to discuss the southeast 
Asian problem. 

At this point, the Indochinese Reds opened 
an attack on the French at Dien Bien Phu. 
By March 29 Dulles was badly worried. He 
said the free world should take “united 
action” to save Indochina. This was a long 
way from going it alone. 

NOTHING DOING 

Since this was his plan for saving Indo- 
china, he hurried to Britain and France. 
Would they join? Nothing doing. 

They wanted to wait to see what hap- 
pened at Geneva in April about ending the 
war. Dulles left Geneva while the French 
let the Reds have half of Vietnam as a price 
of peace. 





Soviet Lithuania Changes Premier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following news story which 
appeared in the New York Times, Friday, 
January 20, 1956, that states that Me- 
chislovas A. Gedvilas, Premier of Soviet 
Lithuania since 1943, has been relieved 
of his post and replaced by a local Com- 
munist Party leader: 

GEDVILAS, TOP MAN IN BALTIC STATE SINCE 
Wor.Lp War II, REPLACED BY SHUMAUSKAS 
Moscow, January 19.—Mechislovas A. Ged- 

vilas, Premier of Soviet Lithuania since 1943, 

has been relieved of his post and replaced by 

a local Communist Party leader, according 

to the January 16 issue of the newspaper 

Soviet Lithuania, received here today. 

The new Premier of the Baltic Soviet Re- 
public is Moteyus Shumauskas, @ secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Lithuanian 
Communist Party. 

The change was announced in a decree is- 
sued by the Presidium of the Lithuanian Su- 
preme Soviet. No reason was given, nor was 
there any indication of Mr. Gedvilas’ future 
position. The Lithuanian Soviet newspaper 
did not name any successor to Mr. Shumaus- 
kas in the party post. 

This is the latest in a series of changes in 
Communist Party organization that are in- 
terpreted by some observers as preliminary 
moves for the all-Soviet party congress open- 
ing here February 1 
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Another local Premier, Nuritdin Mukhit- 
dinov of Uzbekistan (Soviet Central Asia) 
was last month switched to the post of first 
secretary of the Uzbekistan Communist 
Party. The change was announced soon after 
Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin and the first 
secretary of the Communist Party, Nikita S. 
Krushchev, visited the region. Mr. Mukhit- 
dinov took the place of A. I. Niyazov, who was 
ousted. Sabir Kamalov was appointed 
Premier. 

Both Mr. Gedvilas and Mr. Niyazov were 
elected to the Central Committee of the So- 
viet Communist Party in 1952, Mr. Niyazov as 
a full member and Mr. Gedvilas as a candi- 
date (nonvoting) member. 





Moscow DISSATISFACTION 
(By Harry Schwartz) 

The replacing of Mr. Gedvilas seems to fit 
in with recent indications of Moscow’s dis- 
satisfaction with the economic and political 
situation in Lithuania, 

Last year’s Lithuanian harvest was appar- 
ently unsatisfactory, in part because of poor 
weather. Production of corn, sponsored na- 
tionally in the Soviet Union by Party Chief 
Khrushchev, was apparently particularly 
disappointing after the area devoted to that 
crop had been sharply expanded in Lithu- 
ania. 

Falling under Soviet control in 1940 and 
thereby the conclusion -ef World War II, 
Lithuania is apparently inadequately So- 
vietized from Moseow’s viewpoint. Since 
1945 there have been large-scale movements 
of Russians into Lithuania and deportings 
of many Lithuanians. 

Complaints about the political situation 
in Lithuania voiced in the Soviet press in 
recent months have made these points: 

There is still much “bourgeois national- 
ism’’—that is, aspiration for Lithuanian in- 
dependence and opposition to Soviet rule. 

The collective farms in Lithuania are op- 
erating poorly. Farmers there were col- 
lectivized only a few years ago and many of 
them show what the Soviet press calls poor 
labor discipline. The fact that most Lithu- 
anian farmers live on their own scattered 
holdings rather than in collective villages 
is apparently another factor that has cre- 
ated difficulties for the collectives. 

The Roman Catholic Church is said to 
continue to exert an important influence on 
the Lithuanian people, including many 
young people. The Roman Catholic Church 
is regarded by Soviet authorities as one of 
the worst enemies of the Soviet system, so 
that great pains have been taken to try to 
wipe out its influence in this traditionally 
Catholic area. 

Indicative of the continued independent 
spirit in Lithuania was the recent com- 
plaint that a group of students at Vilna 
University had circulated a manuscript 
journal entitled “Fig Leaf,” in which they 
published ‘‘vulgar decadent” verse. Such 
independent effort is virtually unheard of 
elsewhere in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Gedvilas’ ouster as Premier presum- 
ably means he will not be reelected to his 
post as an alternate member of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party at the 
Party Congress in February. Half a dozen 
members of the Central Committee have 
been removed from key positions in the last 
few months. 

These removals have seemed to suggest 
a purge in which the present ruling faction 
of the Soviet Union and the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party is eliminating beforehand per- 
sons who might prove troublesome. 

The Associated Press says Mr. Gedvilas, 51 
years old, headed the Partisan movement in 
Lithuania against the yermans during 
World War II. He holds the Order of Lenin 
and other medals. 
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Tributes to Hon. John White Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, on 
December 9, 1955, it was my pleasure to 
participate in ceremonies sponsored by 
the Christopher Gist Historical Society 
of the Covington and Newport area in 
Kentucky. These ceremonies were held 
to commemorate the memory of one of 
Kentucky’s greatest statesman—John 
White Stevenson. 

One of the highlights of the program 
dedicated to John White Stevenson was 
the unveiling of an historic marker of 
granite, containing a steel time capsule. 
In it were placed a number of important 
historical papers, a quotation pertain- 
ing to Governor Stevenson’s career from 
the Biography of American Congress- 
men, a report on the history of the land, 
today mark®@f by the granite monument, 
and which was once the site of Steven- 
son’s mansion, which dates back to 1751; 
a number of current, local newspapers, 
and other documents in which any 
reader of the future would be inter- 
ested. 

John White Stevenson served with 
great distinction as Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, a Repre- 
sentative in the United States Congress, 
and as a Member of this great body. 

Because of the contributions made by 
John White Stevenson to both the State 
and Federal Governments, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the proceedings of 
the dedication ceremony and of the re- 
marks made upon that occasion, printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Myr. President, I am informed by the 
Public Printer that the proceedings are 
estimated to make 2!4 pages of the 
REcorpD at a cost of $180. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the manuscript ex- 
ceeds by a quarter of page what is per- 
mitted to be printed customarily, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

Mr. President, following the proceed- 
ings to which I have referred, I ask that 
there also be printed in the Rrecorp the 
address which I had the privilege of 
making before a meeting of the Christo- 
pher Gist Historical Society on the same 
occasion. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
ceedings and address were ordered to 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The proceedings and the address by 
Mr. CLEMENTS are as follows: 

A REVIEW OF THE CEREMONY COMMEMORATING 
THE LIFE, TIMES, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
JOHN WHITE STEVENSON, HELD DECEMBER Q, 
1955, aT COVINGTON AND ForT MITCHELL, Ky. 

(By Charles B. Truesdell, secretary, Christo- 

pher Gist Historical Society) 

The program honoring the memory of 
John White Stevenson, former Governor, 
former member of the National House of 
Representatives, and former United States 
Senator, held Friday afternoon and evening, 
December 9, 1955, was under the sponsorship 
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of the offices and members of the Christopher 
Gist Historical Society of the Covington- 
Newport area of Kentucky. 

At 4 p. m. Friday, December 9, history was 
reenacted when the historical marker of 
granite, about 4 feet high, with a bronze 
inlay—giving the highlights of Governor and 
Senator Stevenson’s career was unveiled. 
The marker stands at the northeast corner 
of Fourth and Garrard Streets in Covington, 
Ky., the site of Governor Stevenson’s man- 
sion until recently, when it was razed to 
make way for the construction of a new 
Kentucky State office building. 

Records, prepared by the Christopher Gist 
Society’s document committee, were placed 
in a steel box inside the marker by Senator 
EarRLE C. CLEMENTS and Judge James B. Milli- 
ken, Cold Springs, Ky., chief justice, Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals. 

This phase of the program was attended 
by numerous city, county, and State and 
Federal officials, as well as local citizens, in- 
cluding Russell S. Clark, assistant principal 
of the John G. Carlisle School, Covington, 
and city clerk of the city of Park Hills, Ken- 
ton County, Ky., chairman of the board of 
management of the Christopher Gist Histor- 
ical Society, who presided; the Reverend 
John F. Murphy, president of the Villa Ma- 
donna College of Covington; Charles B. 
Truesdell, secretary of the Christopher Gist 
Historical Society; Prof. Charles E. Steven- 
son, South Fort Mitchell, associate professor 
of law at the College of Law of the University 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In commencing the afternoon program, 
Chairman Clark said: “Ladies and gentle- 
men, as chairman of the board of manage- 
ment of the Christopher Gist Historical So- 
ciety, permit me to give you a warm welcome 
on this cold and snowy afternoon. We appre- 
ciate your interest in this event which has 
led you to brave this rather inclement weath- 
er to witness this historic event of the un- 
veiling of a marker to the memory of John 
White Stevenson, whose former home stood 
upon this site and which now is in the proc- 
ess of becoming a State office building.” 


Chairman Clark then presented the Hon- 
orable James B. Milliken. In his introduc- 
tion of Judge Milliken, Chairman Clark said: 
“Now may I present to you the Honorable 
James B. Milliken, who lives and whose home 
is in Cold Spring, in our adjoining county of 
Campbell, a member of the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals, who will soon become the chief 
justice of that court on January 1, next. I 
take great pride in presenting Judge Milli- 
ken, who will speak on the career of John W. 
Stevenson, whose memory we honor today.” 

In his statement, Judge Milliken told those 
in attendance at the ceremony: “With us 
today to mark the site of the home of John 
White Stevenson are two of his grandchil- 
dren. In the truest sense, history and 
memory mingle here in a common cause—to 
commemorate the homesite of a great man. 

“If ‘the use of history is to give value to 
the present hour and its duty,’ as Emerson 
once remarked, then the traffic which swirls 
about us now might well pause to appreciate 
the fact that the man who once lived here, 
as a boy, Knew Thomas Jefferson, and came 
here upon the advice of James Madison. 
Born in Richmond, Va., in 1812, the son of 
an able statesman and former Ambassador 
to Great Britain, and graduated from the 
University of Virginia at Charlottesville, in 
1832, John White Stevenson came _ west 
imbued with the ideas and ideals of the 
Founding Fathers of this Nation, and promp- 
ly put them into practice on the local scene. 
Soon after his arrival here he became a mem- 
ber of the Covington City Council and short- 
ly afterward was county attorney. 

“Imemdiately after the Mexican War he 
was elected to three successive terms in the 
State Legislature, was a delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1849, and was a 
member of the committee of three who 
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adopted a civil and criminal code 
for use in the courts of the State. 
inal code is still in use with few c 
and the civil code largely remained jn eff 

until the adoption of the new Civil a 
patterned after the new Federal rules : 
1953. ; 

“It was natural that a man of his Ability 
and experience should be called into the ed 
tional orbit. He was a delegate to the 
Democratic national conventions of 1848 
1852, and 1856, and was a Member of Cop. 
gress from 1857 until the outbreak of the 
Civil War in 1861. As a disciple of Jefferson 
and Madison he strove to save the Union 
but when war came his sympathy was with 
his friends and kin in the South,-a position 
forced upon many of his southern conte. 
poraries by the crushing course of events, 

“When the Civil War was over Kentucky 
called him back into service as Lieutenant 
Governor in 1867. He restored civil order py 
dissolving renegade bands of former soldiers 
who marauded the countryside and took de. 
termined measures to get the schools back 
into operation. From the Governorship he 
went to the United States Senate in 197) 
where he served with marked distinction 
until 1877. He refused to stand for reelection 
in order to return to the practice of law in 
the hope of bolstering his dwindling finances, 

“Successful as he was in private practice— 
he was general counsel of the Kentucky Cen- 
tral Railroad, now a part of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad—John White Steven- 
son always responded to the ¢all of public 
service. He taught law at the Cincinnati Law 
College, taught a ‘quizz’ class for young men 
who were about to take their bar examina- 
tions, and he was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention which met in 
Cincinnati in 1880. 

“At the time of his death in 1886 he was 
known as one of the pioneer spirits and a 
former president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Rich in background, rich in talent 
and character, he served and prospered in the 
best American tradition. 

“In honoring his memory today we pay 
tribute to liberty under law, to hope, and 
dedicate ourselves anew to the great Ameri- 
can proposition that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 


Following Judge Milliken’s remarks, Chair- 
man Clark then asked for the historical doc- 
uments, prepared by the document commit- 
tee of the Christopher Gist Historical Society, 
to be placed in the steel container later sealed 
within the marker by Senator Earte C. 
CLEMENTS and Judge James B. Milliken. 

Statements made by various civic, commer- 
cial, historical, religious organizations, and 
churches predicting what the Kenton-Camp- 
bell County area would be like in the year 
2055 were also enclosed in the bronze marker. 
Organizations submitting statements were: 
Kiwanis Club of Covington, Thomas Sulli- 
van, chairman of the education committee, 
the Kenton County chapter of the American 
Red Cross, Mrs. Genevieve H. Runner, execu- 
tive secretary; the Ludlow Business Men’ 
Club, Paul J. Blanford; the Cvlonel Aerie of 
Eagles of Dayton, Fred H. Blakely, secretary, 
the Simon Kenton chapter of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Mrs. Alberta Stevenson (W. 
Baxter) Harrison, chapter registrar: the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of C0- 
vington, Willard L. Wade, general secretary, 
the Covington Protestant Children’s Home, 
Robert R. Shepherd, superintendent; Ken- 
ton County Ministerial Association, Rev. 
Jesse L. Murrell, executive secretary; the 
Trinity Episcopal Church of Covington, Rev. 
Bruce A. Weatherly, rector; the Covington 
Retail Merchants Association, Mrs. Mildred 
Hitch, secretary; the Kiwanis Club of La- 
tonia, Kentucky Historical Society, Bayless 
R. Hardin, secretary-treasurer; the Listening 
Post of Kenton County, Mrs. Frances Glas- 
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secretary and counselor; the 
cock, ool Mrs. P. pena, president; the 
om Lions Club, Edward Wimmer, 

an the Covington Optimist Club, R. 
es the Opti-Miss Club, Mrs. Bernard 
Costerman; the Covington Rotary Club, 
gaward Williams, president; the Covington 
Ro-Anns, Mrs. Edward Williams, president; 
the Covington-Kenton County Chamber of 
commerce, Col. John G. Cox, executive direc- 
tor; the Northern Kentucky Druggist Asso- 
ciation, W. Nie, president, and Mrs. Nie; the 
covington Art Club, Mrs. Homer Snook, presi- 
dent; the Covington Business and Profes- 
sional Woman’s 
director; the Boy Scouts of America, Cc; FT. 
Alexander; Licking area council Girl Scouts 
of America, Katherine Boyce; the Chamber 
of Commerce of Campbell County, Miss Le- 
nora Bacon, executive secretary; the Latonia 
Kiwanis Club, Stanley Chrisman; the Co- 
yington Kiwanis Club, Dr. Sullivan; the Fort 
Wright Civic Club, the Park Hills Civic As- 
sociation, Harry Hamilton; the Kersten- 
O'Day Post Veterans of Foreign Wars, Dayton, 
Kentucky; the Kenton County Taxpayers As- 
sociation, Earl Metcalfe, secretary; the 
Daughters of Isabella, Mary Moser; Kenton 
County Bar Association, Harry K. Aurandat, 
president; Kenton County Realtors Associa- 
tion, John Krumpelman, president; and 
others. 

The November issue of the Kentucky His- 
torical Society Communique, Bayless E. Har- 
din, editor, was placed in the box; also a 
roster of the members of the Christopher 
Gist Historical Society; also the first issue 
of the Gist of Things, Mrs. Ida C. Dyas, edi- 
tor, Official publication of the Christopher 
Gist Historical Society, issued on November 
15, 1955; also the 1954 issue of the bound 
yolume of monthly papers read at the so- 
ciety’s meeting, this one being written and 
read by Mrs. Stephens L. Biakely, on the 
subject: Chronicles of Old Trinity (Trinity 
Episcopal Church of Covington), which car- 
ried an article relative to Governor Steven- 
son who was an ardent member of that 
church, 

In addition to these statements, a history 
of the land on which the marker stands was 
sealed within the marker. It read as fol- 
lows: “Within this envelop is to be found 
a report of the owners of the land whereon 
the Governor John W. Stevenson Mansion 
was located from 1751 until the present time 
(1955), and now owned by the State Prop- 
erty and Building Commission of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky. (1751) The Ohio 
Land Company of Virginia first owned the 
land under provisions of a survey made by 
Capt. Christopher Gist, in March 1751, under 
patent granted by the Colony of Virginia. 
Later owners of the property were Col. Ste- 
phen Trigg, Col. John Todd, Jr., and Col. 
William Christian, from 1780 until 1782; 
James Welch, 1785; Col. George Muse, 1788; 
Col. James Taylor, 1798; Thomas Kennedy, 
1801; Gen. John S. Gano, Richard Gano, 
and Thomas D. Carneal, 1815; Uriel Sebree, 
Alfred Sanford, Joseph Kennedy, William 
Ruddle, and John C. Buckner, first trustees 
of the town of Covington, 1815; Thomas 
Carneal, 1818; John W. King and wife, Ann, 
1818-19; Herman J. and his wife, Rosina 
E. Groesbeck, 1838; John P. Winston and 
his wife, Julia P. Winston, 1852; John W. and 
his wife, Sibella Winston Stevenson, 1855; 
on December 14, 1914 the property passed 
from the family ownership, at which time 
& conveyance was made from John W. Ste- 
venson, a widower, Mary W. Stevenson Col- 
ston and Edward Colston, her husband, Ju- 
dith Stevenson Winslow, a widow, Judith 
Braxton Colston, unmarried, Sally Colston 
Mitchell, and Mary L. Mitchell, to E. B. 
Sayers, 1914, and finally the State Property 
and Building Commission of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky—the report was com- 
Piled by Attorneys John R. Blakely, John H. 
Klette, Jr., Dr. Charles G. Talbert, Attorney 
Orie S. Ware, Bayless E. Hardin, secretary 
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of the Kentucky Historical Society, and C. B. 
Truesdell, chairman of the document com- 
mittee. 

“Other documents placed in envelopes and 
handed to Senator CLEMENTs and Judge Mil- 
liken were extracts from the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette, August 11, 12, and 13, 1886, 
relative to the death of Governor Stevenson; 
also extracts from the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
of August 11, 1886, relative to the death of 
Governnor Stevenson. Also, copy from Bio- 
graphical Directory of the American Con- 
gress, 1774-1949, by Harrison, relative to 
Governor and Senator Stevenson, 1812- 
86; also copy of the same directory rela- 
tive to Andrew Stevenson, father of John 
White Stevenson, 1784-1857. Also copy of 
an article taken from the American Bio- 
graphy relative to John White Stevenson. 

“Also, copy of the inscription on the face 
and side of the marker; copy of the records 
of Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where Governor Stevenson is buried; copy of 
a letter under date of July 7, 1955, from 
Miss Judith Braxton Colston, granddaughter 
of Governor Stevenson, to C. B. Truesdell, 
secretary of the Kentucky Historical Society, 
relative to her grandfather and the Governor 
Stevenson Mansion; also, copy of program at 
both the site of the Governor Stevenson 
Mansion in Covington and at the Fort Mit- 
chell Country Cimib; also copies of the Ken- 
tucky Post, the Kentucky edition of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, the Kentucky Times 
Star, and the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
covering a period of the last month which 
contained articles relative to the program; 
also a photo of Governor Stevenson and an 
etching made from the photo of Governor 
Stevenson and an etching made from the 
photo of Governor Stevenson by Mayor John 
J. Moloney of Covington.” 

Promptly at 6:30 p. m., Friday, December 
9, the second phase of the commemorative 
program sponsored by the Christopher Gist 
Historical Society in honor of former Gov- 
ernor and Senator John White Stevenson 
commenced with a reception at the beautiful 
Fort Mitchell Country Club, Fort Mitchell, 
Kenton County, Ky. Mr. Eugene E. Druly, 
chairman of the reception committee was 
in charge of greeting and introducing the 
more than 150 members and guests of the 
Christopher Gist Historical Society. 

Robert S. Tate, president of the Chris- 
topher Gist Historical Society, presided over 
the evening meeting and commenced his 
opening remarks by stating that, ‘The pur- 
pose of this meeting, as you well know, is 
for the purpose of paying homage and trib- 
ute to a very distinguished Kentuckian and 
Kenton Countian, of our own area; a former 
State governor and a former United States 
Senator—John White Stevenson.” 

Mr. Tate then introduced Mr. Gilbert W. 
Kingsbury, who served as master of cere- 
monies and toastmaster for the rest of the 
program. Mr. Kingsbury, prior to introduc- 
ing the speakers for the evening said: 

“Our objective is to make our fellow citi- 
zens more aware of our heritage. And we 
do have a heritage—as~the flags before us 
on the table indicate. We were claimed 
by the French, governed by the British, con- 
tributed to the Confederacy and the Union, 
and we pay our allegiance today to the flag 
of the Commonwealth and the Stars and 
Stripes. 

“We have given our State and Nation many 
a man of whom we can be proud, in addi- 
tion to John White Stevenson, the man we 
honor today. There are Richard P. Ernst, 
John Fisk, John G. Carlisle, William Goebel, 
Maj. Samuel Woodfill, Brent Spence, who 
has served in Congress longer than any 
Kentuckian in our history. 

“With us, here tonight, fo help in calling 
attention to our glorious past, are two 
granddaughters of Governor Stevenson, Miss 
Braxton Colston and Mrs. Mark L. Mitchell, 
of Cincinnati. Also with us are two great 
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grandsons of that illustrious man, Mark 
Mitchell, Jr. and Edward Mitchell. 

“IT would be remiss if I did not pay tribute 
to Mr. John C. Morrell who helped us in 
constructing the monument dedicated this 
afternoon. At times we feared that the job 
would not be completed in time for this 
event but I reckoned without the skill and 
know-how of this engineer. I must also pay 
tribute to William Judy, executive director 
of the State building commission who, from 
the beginning has given us his great help 
in planning the dedication. 

“This afternoon we heard from a fellow- 
northern Kentuckian, Judge James B. Milli- 
ken, who, on January 1, will become chief 
justice of the State. I would have to look 
up the records to find out the last time we 
have been so honored. Judge Milliken adds 
another star to our crown. 

“Tonight we hear from another student of 
law. Charles E. Stevenson has been a friend 
of mine since we attended Covington High 
School. Today, I told him in considerable 
awe for his attainments as a scholar. He is 
associate professor of law at the University 
of Cincinnati, where once taught Governor 
Stevenson. Soon, Professor Stevenson will be 
Dr. Stevenson, and tonight he is going to 
trace the teaching career, at the same cole 
lege of law, where Governor Stevenson once 
held forth. Professor Stevenson of Kentucky 
and the University of Cincinnati College of 
Law.” 


REMARKS OF GOV. JOHN WHITE STEVENSON'’S 
CAREER AS A LAW PROFESSOR 


(By Charles E. Stevenson, associate professor 
of law, College of Law, University of Cin- 
cinnati) 

It is indeed a privilege and a pleasure to 
be asked to represent the College of Law of 
the University of Cincinnati in this program 
honoring the memory of one of its distin- 
guished faculty members, John White 
Stevenson. 

When I was asked to speak of Governor 
Stevenson and his career as a law professor, 
my feeling at first was that I should decline, 
as such a talk by me would be out of tune 
with the trend of today. For some reason 
in the recent years of our time, we are not 
accustomed to hear one Stevenson speak well 
of another, but rather have come to expect 
to hear only of Stevensons for Eiesnhower. 


After I had overcome this first reluctance 
and accepted the commission, I recalled some 
of the personal problems Governor Stevenson 
had posed for me in the past. For many 
years in my childhood, I lived within two 
blocks of the Stevenson home at Fourth and 
Garrard Streets. Often I had heard others 
speak of the Stevenson Mansion, and long 
and fruitlessly I puzzled as to why, if this 
were the Stevenson Mansion, my family 
never went there. And this problem of mine 
was further complicated by the fact that 
although everyone spoke of the large brick 
building on the corner as the Stevenson 
Mansion, it bore over its door in large and 
unmistakable letters the name “Lafayette.” 
Why was this? It just did not come to make 
sense to me, and as nearly as I can recall, I 
never did solve the mystery. 

Later on when I attended Trinity Church, 
I at first thought a special welcome had been 
prepared for me, for I chanced to sit in a 
pew bearing the name “Stevenson.” I be- 
came somewhat suspicious of this conclusion, 
however, when I noticed a window dedicated 
to the memory of John White Sevenson. 
After I had taught at the College of Law of 
the University of Cincinnati for a time, I 
learned that Governor Stevenson had pre- 
ceded me there also. 

The teaching career of Governor Steven- 
son at the Cincinnati Law School started in 
1878 and lasted until 1886; 8 years. During 
those years the law school was located on 
Walnut Street between Fourth and Fifth, 
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at the present location of the Mercantile 
Library Building. The law-school builetins 
of those days indicate that the classes ran 
from the Thursday after the second Tuesday 
in October until the second Wednesday in 
May. The regular course of study lasted 2 
years, with the optional third-year post- 
graduate course. No particular previous 
course of study was required of the students. 
The student body average about 130 persons. 
The faculty was composed of some six men. 
Governor Stevenson taught the courses in 
commercial law and contracts. 

The Cincinnati Law School traces its his- 
tory back to 1833, and is the oldest law 
school west of the Allegheny Mountains, The 
faculty of the law school has included many 
prominent men, jurists, judges, governors, 
and one President. In general, the order 
of procedure was for the members of the 
faculty to go from the law school into public 
life. In the case of Governor Stevenson this 
order was reversed and he brought with him 
to his teaching all the practical experience 
gained from a lifetime of service as jurist, 
Congressman, Senator, and governor. 

It has been said that the teacher is the 
only craftsman whose raw material has a 
soul. To him is given an opportunity not 
given to others. How well he performs his 
function, the development of this raw ma- 
terial—often will be unknown to the teacher 
for a long time. Indeed, it may never be 
known to him and may be but dimly per- 
ceived by others. Governor Stevenson’s 
teaching career came at the end of a life- 
time of public service and it is to be regretted 
that he did not live long enough to observe 
in the lives of his students the fruits of this 
career. 

It would be impossible to list here the 
names and accomplishments of all the stu- 
dents who came within the orbit of Gov- 
ernor Stevenson’s teaching, or even of the 
Kentucky students who attended the law 
school during this period. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to tell with certainty the extent of 
the influence Governor Stevenson exerted 
on any individual. It is clear, however, that 
many of the students who sat at the feet 
of Governor Stevenson later rose to promi- 
nence and were imbued with his spirit of 
public service. 

Some of Stevenson's school students from 
Kentucky, whose names will be recalled by 
many of you here, were Alex D. Simrail, 
James Pryor Tarvin, Lewis Conner Yager, 
John Flavel Fisk, John Galvin, George Ben- 
jamin Ranshaw, Benjamin F. Braziana (the 
family of this student later acquired the site 
of the Stevenson mansion, and it was from 
them that the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
purchased the land. It also may be of inter- 
est to an historical society that the firm of 
attorneys who represented the vendor in 
this latter transaction traces its decent from 
the firm founded by Governor Stevenson.) 
and Senator Richard P. Ernst, who lived 
diagonally across the street from the Steven- 
son home. Senator Ernst, perhaps the prize 
student of all, had a lifetime of public 
service—known to all of us—that emulated 
that of his teacher. 

When I started this subject of the teach- 
ing career of Governor Stevenson, I assumed 
that none of his former students would still 
be alive. However, on November 25, 1955, the 
Cincinnati Enquirer carried a notice of the 
death of one David Woodmansee, 96, a grad- 
uate of the Cincinnati Law School, class of 
1885. It is entirely possible that others of 
this period are still alive who recall from 
their personal experience the teachings of 
Governor Stevenson. Within the lives of 
these two men—teacher and student—the 
present had contact with a large portion of 
the history of this area. Our country is in- 
deed young from the standpoint of history. 
It is entirely possible for someone alive to- 
day to have had personal contact in his 
childhood with another who lived during 
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the American Revolution. Although we 
today, consciously or unconsciously, are 
guided by the ideals and wisdom of those 
who have gone before, it is well to recall 
always that the history of our country 
largely lies before us. 

Through the students who studied under 
him to the present generation and through 
them to the future, undoubtedly will pass 
some of the inspiration of Governor Steven- 
son. It can be said with confidence that he 
did not waste his talent, but rather made 
the most of his opportunity to mould this 
“raw material with a soul.” 


ApDDRESS BY SENATOR EARLE C. CLEMENTS BEFORE 
THE CHRISTOPHER GIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF THE COVINGTON AND NEWPORT AREA IN 
KENTUCKY, DECEMBER 9, 1955 


Following the address by Professor Steven- 
son, Mr. Kingsbury introduced Senator 
EARLE C. CLEMENTS, as follows: 

“It is fitting that our senior Senator from 
Kentucky make this dedicatory address for 
he is the political heir of Governor Stevenson. 
Like Mr. Stevenson, he has served as a 
Member of the House of Representatives, he 
has occupied the Governor’s Mansion at 
Frankfort, and today he is the assistant 
majority leader in the United States Senate 
where he follows closely in,the footsteps of 
another great Kentuckian, ALBEN W. 
BarRKLeEY. 

“Time does not permit a recitation of his 
accomplishments during the 5 years he has 
beth in the Senate, nor the listing of the 
honors his senatorial colleagues have heaped 
upon him. However, it was the New York 
Times, I believe, which last summer described 
him as a Senator’s Senator. And that, I feel, 
is praise indeed. 

“I now have the honor of presenting Sen- 
ator EaRLE C. CLEMENTS, of Kentucky.” 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR CLEMENTS 


Mr. Toastmaster, members of the Chris- 
topher Gist Historical Society, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, it has been 
said that some men are born great, others 
achieve greatness, and still others have 
greatness thrust upon them. 

John White Stevenson was a great man. 
Moreover, he was destined to be great for 
this time—and with this man—destiny took 
no chances. 

Usually fickle—wholly whimsical—swayed 
by passing fancies and sudden enthusiasms— 
and ever inscrutable—destiny sometimes 
kind, other times tragically cruel—always is 
unpredictable. 

But—somehow—not with John White 
Stevenson. On all three counts—birth, 
achievement, and fortutious circumstances— 
Destiny qualified and foreordained him ‘to 
be great. This time destiny was resolute— 
clearly evidenced throughout his 74 years— 
was to make John White Stevenson a great 
American—a great Kentuckian—a great man. 

First, destiny saw to it that John White 
Stevenson was born great. 

On the 4th day of May in the trouble- 
tossed year of 1812, with the Nation on the 
verge of war, he was born at Richmond. Va., 
the son of Andrew Stevenson, who himself 
was a man of parts, having served as the 
Speaker of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, and as Minister to 
the Court of Saint James at London. 

Secondly, destiny decreed it so that the 
time was propitious for the man named John 
White Stevenson to achieve greatness. The 
period between 1812 and 1877, when by his 
own choice and decision, he terminated his 
public career, were years of challenge. And, 
to make doubly certain that the man and 
the time came together, destiny scheduled 
several meetings for young Stevenson, where 
he met and knew and listened to greatness, 
to men like Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison. History records that it was Madi- 
son-who urged young Stevenson to go west; 
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Madison spoke the words, but every Key 
tuckian has every good reason to believe tha 
destiny inspired them. John White Steven. 
son took that advice, and headed west from 
his native Virginia to Vicksburg, Miss,, where 
he nailed up a shiny, new lawyer's Shingle 
and entered the practice of law. But not for 
long. He had an appointment elsewhere 
and destiny made sure he kept it by prodding 
him to partially retrace his steps East, to 
the place where all of the plans for him were 
he unfold, on to our own, lovely Covington, 

y- 

He arrived in 1841, a young man, tall, lean 
strong; a man full of vitality, interest, and 
the urge to be useful, a man just right for q 
brand new county named Kenton, that had 
come into being only the year before his ar. 
rival. Now everything was neatly in place 
the right man born at the right historical 
time, and at only 29 settled in the right place, 

It was almost natural that John White 
Stevenson was quickly and favorably noticed, 
Almost immediately he had his foot on the 
first rung of the ladder of public service, 
as the representative of the first ward of the 
Covington City Council. His term of of. 
fice on that council was outstanding, ang 
his fellow citizens happily encouraged him to 
the next rung of the ladder, by electing him 
attorney of Kenton County. 

The years passed quickly, and With them 
came additional success as the young lawyer 
steadily rose to achieve greatness. 

Let’s briefly sketch his climb up the ladder 
of public service. 

In 1845 he was elected to Kentucky's house 
of representatives, where he served with dis- 
tinction until 1849, when he was a delegate 
to the State constitutional convention, where 
he became one of the architects of that great 
legal structure, which, with some subsequent 
modifications, continues to serve us today, 

In 1850, John White Stevenson was ap- 
pointed one of the three commissioners to 
revise Kentucky’s civil and criminal codes. 

In 1848—in 1i852—and again in 1856—he 
was a delegate to the Democratic National 
Conventions. 

In 1857 destiny was growing impatient, and 
the voters ended that impatience by electing 
him to the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and he served in the 35th and 36th 
Congresses. 

In 1861, the Nation trembled, was a house 
divided against itself. Darkly, the shadows 
of civil strife fell across the land, and with 
war, again came dark and bloody ground. 

On January 30, 1861, John White Steven- 
scn rose in the House of Representatives at 
Washington. He plead for an end to the 
threat that hung over the Nation, divided, 
split. shaken to its very foundation. His 
words were charged with the fervor of high 
patriotism and deep devotion to the Union. 
The speech, which was hailed as one of the 
greatest of the session, was a valiant appeal 
that rang with the honesty of Stevenson's 
own convictions, but not great enough to 
clear the national atmosphere of the tension 
and bitterness that simultaneously gripped 
and divided the people, now to disperse the 
emotional thunderheads then rumbling over 
the length and breadth of the country. 
Nevertheless that speech publicly and na- 
tionally marks John White Stevenson as 4 
man having the courage of his convictions 
even though as he knew it would, in the next 
election, it cost him his seat in Congress. 

In 1867, John White Stevenson was elected 
Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky, and now, 
suddenly, he had greatness thrust upon him, 
because 5 days after taking the oath of office, 
Gov. John L. Helm died, and John White 
Stevenson became the 25th Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky and, by virtue 
of subsequent reelection, served in that Cca- 
pacity until 1871, when he resigned, naving 
been elected to the United States Senate. 

When in 1867, John White Stevenson be- 
came Chief Bxecutive of the Commonwealth, 
it was a raw, lusty time but he, who, bimse 
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pad been born in another violent period, in 

12, brought all of his talents, all of his 
: at gifts of leadership to bear on the solu- 
. of the tense and trying problems of the 
a to restore balance and order. Yet, it 
ace time of peace, but an uneasy One, not 

ur own in that respect, and men’s 
unlike © 
hearts were not yet free of the awful hurts 
and aftermath of 4 bloody years of Civil 
war. The house divided was now one, on 
the blueprints at least, but in Washington, 
the House of Representatives had adopted a 
resolution to impeach President Andrew 
Johnson for high crimes and misdemeanor. 
The tragic year, the blight and vengeance of 
socalled reconstruction years, had de- 
ended like a pall over the still bleeding 
heart and soul of the South. 

But there were other things, other head- 
lines—some of them good news. On March 
9, 1868, the State legislature appropriated 
money in the amount of $4,000 to clear and 
improve the Cumberland districts. Ken- 
tucky’s riverways had been discovered as pas- 
sages to the interior of the United States— 
when Texas cowhands rode steamboats—not 
proncos—up to Louisville—then herded them 
north—to high profit. Jesse James had not 
yet become a legend—in the time of John 
White Stevenson; on March 20, 1868, Jesse 
and his outlaw band storme@ into Russell- 
ville and robbed the bank and in Owen 
County a woman was charged with being a 
witth—but good news was made when oil 
was discovered at Boyd Creek near Glasgow 
in Warren County. 

But behind this hodgepodge of news, 
other work—good work—was going forward. 
Right here in Covington, in September 1869, 
a waterworks was authorized, and funds in 
the amount of $300,000 were appropriated to 
build the Holly waterworks—and in Decem- 
ber of that same year, Governor Stevenson 
notified the State legislature that he had 
leased, for 50 years, at $1,500 annually the 
locks and dams on the Kentucky River and 
in 1871 the newspapers recorded the tobacco 
crop as outstanding—106 million pounds. 

Now, those who really know, need not be 
told that no scholar am I, always having 
preferred the field to the bleachers, and so 
I want to thank you for the opportunity 
your invitation has afforded me to take a 
close and detailed look at the statesman, 
John White Stevenson, to whom we are pay- 
ing tribute today. In the preparation of this 
talk, I have come to see him in sharp focus. 
Ihave come to recognize him not only as a 
predecessor of mine, but to visualize him as 
& familiar figure in the same places I have 
served, in our State legislature, where I, too. 
have served; in the Governor's office, and in 
the marble halls of Congress, in both Houses 
of which I, also, have served. Not that this 
is at all unique. In the interests of factual 
information as well as modesty, let me add 
that in 1953, my ,distinguished colleague, 
Senator FranK CaRLSON (with whom I served 
in the National House of Representatives, 
and whose services as Governor of Kansas 
paralleled mine as Governor of Kentucky 
and, needless to say, we are contemporaries 
in the United States Senate) compiled a com- 
Plete historical list of all the men who have 
occupied the offices of Governor, Congress- 
man, and United States Senator. 

Of ail the States, the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky has the signal honor of having 
more men to have occupied all three offices 
than any other State. Seven men, all to- 
gether, from our Commonwealth, have been 
80 honored. In addition to John White 
Stevenson, and myself, there were John 
Adair, John J. Crittenden, James B. Mc- 
Creary, Thomas Metcalfe, A. O. Stanley, all 
of whom served Kentucky as governor, Con- 
gressman, and United States Senator. 
7 friends, every period has its problems, 
a saallengee, and certainly ours is no ex- 

ptlon—indeed, ours may well be described 
4 &@ period of utmost challenge. For a very 
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long time the old adage that contended two 
conclusions had been definitely established, 
(1) history repeats itself; and (2) there is 
nothing new under the sun—stood without 
fear of contradiction; but entirely not so any 
longer—there is something new under the 
sun, atomic energy—first the atomic bomb 
and now, even more terrifying, the hydrogen 
bomb, which is no longer our secret. The 
mauve shadow, the veiled threat of the vast, 
mushroom-shaped explosion, hangs over the 
entire world, and because of it, through con- 
tinued superior military strength, inspired 
diplomacy, plus the wisest use of the facil- 
ities of the United Nations, we must cope 
with and successfully meet this supreme 
challenge of our period, the equal of which 
does not appear in the annals of recorded 
history. Probably not in our day, but even- 
tually, humanity, in sheer self-defense, must 
meet the supreme challenge of atomic de- 
struction, and remove and erase that specter 
from the horizons of the world. 

Beneath that shadow in southeast Asia 
this supreme challenge manifests itself in- 
directly—almost _ stealthily. Under that 
shadow teeming millions, long dormant, are 
arousing, restlessly stirring, awakening to 
their inalienable rights, demanding self-rule 
and a better way of life. 

Last June it was my privilege to visit the 
Far East—Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia, Burma—and talk with the leaders 
of those hordes of awakening peoples who 
are desperately hungry, not for food alone, 
but for learning, for opportunity, for tools, 
for medicine, for privacy, for strength to de- 
velop and defend their newly won independ- 
ence, for time to master the difficult art of 
self-government, and last, but not least, 
hungry for acceptance—by us and the other 
and more fortunate advanced nations of the 
world. These gnawing hungers, now rising 
from the ancient, troubled soil of Asia, grad- 
ually must be assuaged and eventually satis- 
fied, through the continued aid and cooper- 
ation of the older free nations of the world. 
By denoting these dangers, the free world 
will make certain that the vast populations 
of southeast Asia will not, in the urgency of 
their duress, turn from sustenance to the 
demoralizing pap of communism. Were that 
to happen, the Iron Curtain would ring down 
on all of Asia, and the hope for peace would, 
indeed, grow dim. 

There is also the challenge of the crises in 
the Middle East—of which we are all aware. 

Here at home, there are problems too, that 
add to the pressure of this period of the 
supreme challenge. 

There is, for example, the ironic situation 
that confronts us in agriculture. There was 
one, and not so long ago, the challenge of 
providing enough food for ourselves. We met 
that challenge and reversed it until today 
there is the challenge of plenty of abun- 
dance, of what has become known as sur- 
pluses. It will take wisdom to provide a 
solution, to cope with this current challenge, 
the sardonic challenge of plenty. 

In a few weeks the second session of the 
84th Congress will convene and the repre- 
sentatives of the American people will re- 
turn to the seats in Congress with high 
hopes and renewed determination to cope 
with and meet the challenge of our time at 
home and abroad. 

We will, for example, devote ourselves 
anew to finding a legislative solution to the 
current farm crisis—that now threatens to 
again undermine as it did back in the 
1920’s the entire economic and financial 
structure of the Nation. 

We will consider, and I hope enact, legisla- 
tion to provide veterans’ survivorship ben- 
efits, to simplfy customs, to build more 
schools, to build additional highways, to 
further the development of peacetime atomic 
energy, aid and lend further impetus to the 
development of medical science, to improve 
the health of the Nation, to erect necessary 
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additional houses, and to liberalize and ex- 
pand our social security system. 

These are a few items that I submit to 
you tonight as a kind of bill of particulars 
on the activities of the forthcoming session. 

We will do our courageous best to meet 
the challenge of our times, knowing all too 
well that there are too few John White 
Stevensons to assist us. 

In closing I want to congratulate the of- 
ficers and members of the Christopher Gist 
Historical Society on their efforts toward cre- 
ating a greater awareness of Covington’s 
adopted distnguished son, John White Stev- 
enson. In this you are making a significant 
and magnificent contribution because our 
youth of today will be mindful of another 
great Kentuckian, giving them one more 
heroic figure to add to the long list of Ken- 
tuckians who have gallantly served our 
Commonwealth and our Nation wholly de- 
serving of praise and emulation. 

A State nurtured, influenced, encouraged, 
and developed by men of the intellectual at- 
tainments, courageous vision, and excep- 
tional stature of John White Stevenson can 
look back with pride and forward with con- 
fidence; Kentucky and the Nation need not 
be alarmed about the future. As we go for- 
ward to meet the supreme challenge of our 
time let us remember that other men of other 
times successfully met the challenge of their 
time and that as they did, so must we. 








CONCLUSION OF PROCEEDINGS 


Following the address on Governor Stev- 
enson by Senator. CLEMENTS, Toastmaster 
Kingsbury thanked the many individuals 
who had helped to make the program pos- 
sible, and turned the meeting over to Robert 
S. Tate, who extended his appreciation to 
various members of the society who had 
helped plan and organize both the afternoon 
and evening ceremonies honoring John White 
Stevenson. 

President Tate also paid tribute to the 
activities and work of Attorney Stephens L. 
Blakely, one of the organizers of the local 
historical society and its first president, who 
has served continuously as a devoted worker 
and officer. He also paid tribute to Mr. Irle 
R. Hicks, Sr., the society’s clerk and treas- 
urer, and to Mrs. Calvin S. Weakley, a charter 
member, who has been a member of the board 
of management since the society was organ- 
ized. President Tate, who is also referred to 
as “Colonel” Tate, by having served on the 
staff of former Governor Wetherby, of Ken- 
tucky, also paid tribute to other officers of 
the historical society for the work they had 
done, naming specifically Professor William 
A. Fitzgerald, assistant secretary, a member 
of the faculty of Holmes High School, Cov- 
ington, and mayor of Florence, Ky.; Attorney 
W. Baxter Harrison, a member of the board 
of management, who served as the second 
president of the society, and Mrs. Vincent 
Reuscher, the society’s librarian. 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin of 
Pennsylvania Before State Highway 
Officials 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 
Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address which I delivered be-= 
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fore the 4ist annual meeting of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials at New Orleans, La., on Decem- 


ber 6, 1955. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 

MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, DELIVERED BE- 

RE THE 4l1stT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY 

OFFICIALS AT NEW ORLEANS, LaA., TUESDAY, 

DECEMBER 6, 1955. 


I am highly honored by your invitation 
to come to the historic city of New Orleans, 
the metropolis of the rich and charming 
State of Louisiana. 

Courageous and God-fearing people of 
many nationalities have developed this area 
into a great empire of commerce, industry 
and agriculture, combined with the highest 
cultural and spiritual attainments. 

I want to take this opportunity to express 
my high regard for my distinguished col- 
leagues in the Senate from Louisiana, ALLEN 
ELLENDER and RUSSELL LONG. Although we 
are on opposite sides politically, I admire 
them greatly as sincere and patriotic Amer- 
ican statesmen. 

It is a great honor to appear before this 
association. Here are assembled the road 
builders of America. Much of the future 
progress of our country depends upon you be- 
cause transportation is the lifeline of our 
expansion and roads are the backbone of 
transportation. 

Transportation has always been and still 
is one of America’s big problems. It is a 
problem we must face with the same cour- 
ageous spirit that our ancestors met the 
difficulties of their day. 

Roads are today, as always, the basic 
means of transportation. The other sys- 
tems—railroads, waterways, the air and pipe- 
lines—aid and supplement the highways 
just as the auxiliary branches of the armed 
services help the “doughboy” gain and hold 
his objective. 4 

We have spent an enormous amount of 
money for transportation in the United 
States as the following figures show: 

In highways, 1931 through 1955, we have 
spent $75,230,000,000 distributed as follows: 
Federal, $1114 billion; State, $43 billion; 
Jocal, $2144 billion. 

In waterways, 1931 through 1955, the Fed- 
eral Government has spent $1,450,000,000. 
It will take $214 billion more to complete 
our waterways system. 

In railroads, fully owned by the people, 
there is invested, $33,581,000,000. Enormous 
expansion is being made in this service to 
keep up with the public demand. 

In airlines there is invested by Govern- 
ment $2,200,000,000. Practically every city 
is improving its airport facilities. 

In pipelines, fully owned by the people, 
there is invested $10 billion. The “big inch” 
lines now have as many miles as the rail- 
roads and are continually increasing this 
mileage. 

The last half century has seen more prog- 
ress in transportation than all the rest of 
recorded history. In that period we de- 
veloped what we were proud to call the finest 
highway system in the world. That is true. 
Our highway system is superior in quality 
and mileage to any other in the world. At 
the same time we have 75 percent of all 
of the passenger cars and 50 percent of all 
the trucks in the world. Nevertheless the 
tragic fact remains that highway develop- 
ment, as we all know, has fallen far behind 
the rising needs of our vastly increased vol- 
ume of traffic. Our roads are now what they 
should have been 10 years ago. 

It is true, of course, that part of our high- 
way difficulties can be blamed on the neces- 
sary suspension of roadbuilding activities 
during the war years. But more than any- 
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thing else, the problem has been aggravated 
by our phenomenal national expansion. 

One of the most spectacular developments 
has been the surprising increase in our pop- 
ulation. According to the latest Census Bu- 
reau estimates we are now a Nation of more 
than 165 million people. We did not expect 
to reach that number for many years to 
come. It represents an increase of more 
than 33 million, or 25 percent, in less than 
15 years since the general census of 1940. 

Translated into terms of human needs this 
amazing population increase has imposed 
upon us many great problems in addition 
to the problem of our inadequate and haz- 
ardous highways. 

We need more schools to educate the grow- 
ing army of young people. We need more 
housing. We need expanded recreational fa- 
cilities. We need more hospitals. We must 
build more churches of every denomination. 

Each of these vital needs is an essential 
part of the American way of life. They must 
be paid for, either with private funds ac- 
cumulated by hard work and thrift, or by 
public funds raised by taxation. 

It is no exaggeration to say that President 
Eisenhower's call for bold new steps to 
solve the highway problem has made the 
Nation highway conscious. The President 
performed an outstanding service to the 
Nation when he centered attention on this 
vital problem. I am convinced that when 
the next session of Congress convenes it will 
be bombarded from all sections of the coun- 
try with demands for prompt action. 

We need the roads. There is no question 
about that. We must have them if we are 
to have an expanding economy. 

We need them for our industrial, cultural, 
and spiritual advancement. 

We need them for national and civilian de- 
fense. 

We need them to reduce the frightful toll 
of lives taken each year by accidents on 
our highways. 

We need them to bring the people of every 
section closer together and thus provide the 
means for a better understanding of our 
great country and its problems. My study 
of the War Between the States convinces me 
that if we had had a good system of high- 
ways and better means of communication 
the war might have been avoided. 

The big decisions we must now make are 
how the highways shall be financed, where 
they will be built; how they will be built; 
how they will be policed; and how they will 
be maintained. 

It’s up to the American people to decide, 
for they must pay the bills. 

The President's proposal was, of course, 
the most ambitious highway construction 
program ever visualized for this country or 
any other country. At no time were its 
broad objectives the subject of controversy. 

Every phase of the situation was examined 
with the greatest care by the subcommittee 
on roads of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee under the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, Mr. Gore. The printed 
record of hearings held by that subcommit- 
tee comprises a volume of 1072 pages. It 
includes the views and opinions of every 
element concerned with the planning, con- 
struction, financing, and administration of 
highways. The subcommittee heard testi- 
mony from State governors, the mayors of 
numerous Cities, outstanding engineers, con- 
tractors, highway safety experts and many 
others. 

The hearings disclosed that it will prob- 
ably take 2 years to get the program fully 
underway. It will be necessary to increase 
the number of engineers working on road 
projects. Contractors will have to enlarge 
their organizations. More road building 
equipment will be required and the produc- 
tion of road building materials will have to 
be expanded. But we were assured that 
within 2 years we can have an adequate en- 
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gineering personnel, an adequate number 
of qualified contractors and adequate ma- 
terials available to do the job. 

In this most comprehensive presentation 
of the highway situation there was virtual! 
unanimous endorsement of President Eisen. 
hower’s broad concept of a vastly expandeg 
and strengthened national highway systen, 

The principal area of disagreement wa; 
the method for financing the Program 
That is the big problem before us today, | 

At this point I would like to recall the 
statement of President Eisenhower issueq on 
July 28, the day following the defeat of the 
Fallon bill in the House. 

Expressing disappointment over the Tejec- 
tion of the legislation the President said, ang 
I quote: 

“The Nation badly needs new highways, 
The good of our people, of our economy, anq 
of our defense, requires that construction 
of these highways be undertaken at once, 

“There is a difference of conviction, I re. 
alize, over means of financing this construc. 
tion. I have proposed one plan of financing 
which I consider sound. Others have pro- 
posed other methods. 

“Adequate financing there must be,” the 
President continued, “but,” he added, ang 
this is the important part, “contention over 
the method of financing should not be per- 
mitted to deny our people these critically 
needed roads.” 

You are all aware, of course, that I sup- 
ported the corporation-bond plan regardless 
of the fact that for a half century in public 
life I have favored the pay-aS-you-go prin- 
ciple. In order to get the roads built I 
would again support a bond plan. However, 
in view of the opposition to that plan, par- 
ticularly among many fine conservative peo- 
ple who stand against deficit financing of 
any kind, I would give my support to any 
reasonable compromise that will assure 
prompt action. 

In this connection it is worth noting that 
75 percent of the State and local bond issues 
proposed to finance road building and other 
projects were defeated at this year’s elec- 
tions. There was a real revolt by the voters 
who approved only about $470 million of the 
proposals. More than $982 million were 
turned down. This reversed the pattern of 
recent years since World War II in which the 
voters ratified an average of 85 percent of 
the bond proposals submitted for their con- 
sideration. 

Recently I received a brochure prepared 
by the American Municipal Association which 
disclosed some startling facts. It stated that 
the failure of Congress to enact an expanded 
Federal-aid program for highways has de- 
layed up to 10 years the construction of ex- 
pressways, arterials, and bypass routes that 
are needed now to alleviate the traffic stran- 
gulation of existing city streets. 

A survey by the association revealed that 
in 85 cities representing 38 States and the 
District of Columbia, 129 projects, with 4 
total estimated cost of $514 billion, are or 
will be adversely affected by the absence of 
a national highway program. 

Here are a few examples: 

Detroit is holding up the construction of 6 
expressways involving more than $363 million 
pending Federal action. 

New York City has plans for a $600 million 
network of roads and bridges but cannot 
proceed without assurance of expanded Fed- 
eral aid. 

Chicago wants to complete 331; miles of 
expressways which will cost over $350 million. 

In Pennsylvania much work has already 
been done in the cities of Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia has & limited 
access road where the speed limit is 60 miles 
per hour, from Fairmont Park to the Penn- 
sylvania turnpike. These 32 miles cost over 
$100 million. 

The parkway in Pittsburgh is almost com- 
pleted. The 33 miles cost $118 million. In 
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pureh and Philadelphia the Fed- 
= Lenya ee paid about 95 
‘ the cost. 
percent oF mentioned only a few samples. 
ere are many more. They point out very 
ly that the longer the accelerated high- 
= rogram is delayed the more it will cost 
wo) igher prices for right-of-way and con- 
struction as Hy as economic losses from 
estion. 
tre es without saying that under any 
jan that may be adopted the people will 
F the bill through new and ra taxes. 
a great genius may arise among 
Pr will devise a system of taxation that 
will meet with universal approval. But un- 
ti] that day arrives every tax proposal that 
may be advanced will bring opposition from 
some source. Therefore it must be our con- 
stant aim to impose such new taxes as may 
be required in as fair and equitable a man- 
ner as is humanly possible. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
financing problem related to highway de- 
yelopment can be solved in a way that will 
distribute the costs on a fair and equitable 
ps wch # solution will not be difficult if all 
parties concerned approach the problem in 
the American way and that means placing 
the National interest above sectional advant- 
age. If will require strong and resolute 
resistance to those groups wh? seek to exert 
political or other pressure in their desire to 
gain selfish advantage. 

Now let us look at some of the financial 
aspects of the highway situation. 

Federal, State and local governments are 
spending annually on roads and streets 
about $714 billion. 

The three levels of government are col- 
lecting taxes related to the use of roads of 
more than $8 billion. 

The Federal Government colects more 
than $214 billion in taxes on gasoline and 
excise taxes on motor vehicles, parts and tires. 

This is twice the amount of taxes collected 
by the Federal Government from all sources 
before World War I. 

There is general agreement that the na- 
tional system of interstate highways is a 
prime responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The interstate system, as you know, is a 
specially designated network of 40,000 miles. 
It was carefully laid out to meet the mili- 
tary, civilian defense and industrial needs 
of the country. To serve these purposes it 
will connect 42 State capitals and 90 percent 
of all the cities of over 50,000 population. 
It will have controlled access and will by- 
pass large centers of population. It will take 
about $25 billion to complete it. 

How can this expenditure be financed? 
Some proposals that could be considered are 
as follows: 

An additional 1 cent Federal tax on gaso- 
line which would yield annually more than 
$500 million. This year 15 States have al- 
ready raised their gas tax. 

The present tax on rubber might be in- 
— to yield an annual total of $300 mil- 

on. 

A Federal license fee on trucks and buses 
using the interstate system to yield $300 
million, 

Increased appropriations from the general 
fund and some matching funds from the 
States, 

The collection of tolls on tunnels, bridges, 
vie perhaps some sections of road on the 
nterstate system could yield $300 million. 
In this connection there is being discussed 
a ee of charging tolls for the use 
aoe locks and dams, built with Federal 
ci os on our waterways. It is a sound prin- 

. of government to make governmental 
gee as far as possible, self-liquidating. 
Principle has been applied with great 


—" to reclamation and irrigation proj- 
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Although emphasis is placed on complet- 
ing the interstate system in a 10 or 15 year 
period we must always provide for the needs 
of the primary, secondary, urban and other 
roads. They have increasing importance in 
our general highway plan. 

In any national road program we must keep 
our economy strong. ‘ 

Taxes and spending must be carefully 
planned to keep local government in a 
healthy financial condition. 

Balanced budgets at all levels of govern- 
ment, Federal, State and local, are essential 
to our economic progress. 

It now appears that we will have a bal- 
anced budget through increased revenues 
and economies in government departments 
and agencies. That means that highway 
money can be taken from the general fund 
provided the present level of taxes is main- 
tained. 

Personally I do not think there should be 
@ reduction in taxes until the budget is bal- 
anced and a start is made in cutting down 
the enormous Federal debt. 

All of these fundamentals of government 
finance are tied in with the vast expendi- 
tures that must be made to give the United 
States a modern, safe and efficient highway 
system. 

The completion of the interstate highways 
will be a monumental achievement. Our 
first objective must be to get the job started. 
I am confident that the next. session of 
Congress will clear the way. 





The Parity Level of Dairy Products 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address which I delivered over 
radio station WTMJ on January 22, 
1956, on the subject of the raising of the 
parity level on dairy products to that of 
the six basic commodities. , 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY UrGEs Prompt ACTION ON 
RaIsING Datiry Pariry TO LEVEL or Six BAsIc 
COMMODITIES—PRESENTS OTHER SUGGES- 
TIONS TO ACHIEVE SUPPLY-DEMAND BALANCE 

(Excerpts of remarks delivered by Hon. ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
over WTMJ farm program, Milwaukee, 
Wis., January 22, 1956) 

Congress is definitely going to enact a new 
and effective farm law to help raise dairy and 
other farm income. 

ACTION MAY COME IN FEBRUARY 

By the middle of February, the Senate 
Agriculture Committee is expected to report 
out its version of the new bill. The House 
of Representatives had already passed its 
version, last year, designed to raise parity to 
90 percent. The Senate version will un- 
doubtedly be offering a compromise figure. 

One thing is sure, and that is, that in- 
creased income assistance for the dairyman 
is and must be on the way. 

THE IRONIC CONTRAST OF FARM HARDSHIP TODAY 
Why? Well, just note this unfortunate 


contrast: 
Dairy income has been skidding or holding 
at low levels, while almost all other segments 
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of our economy are at the highest levels of 
our history. 

The dairyman’s hardship has resulted in 
lower purchasing power all over. Wisconsin. 
That means that everyone is hurt, including 
the consumers, when the farmer is hurt. 

Our aim, of course, is definitely to elimi- 
nate the cost-price squeeze on the farmer. 

The prices of machinery, labor, and equip- 
ment have skyrocketed. Meanwhile, price 
of milk, pork, beef and other products have 
been at low or declining levels. Today, as a 
whole, the farmer is getting only around 40 
cents out of the consumer’s average food 
doliar. We must close this gap between the 
farmer’s small return and the ultimate sale- 
prices so as to provide for the farmer a 
sound basis of operation—that, is, his cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit. 

How are we going to do this? 

FAIR TREATMENT UNDER THE PRICE-SUPPORT 

PROGRAM 


We must all remember that the price- 
support program—imperfect as it is—serves 
at least as a temporary implement to help 
sustain our farmers. ‘ 

Our ultimate objective, of course, must be 
@ program that does not depend upon Gov- 
ernment support to maintain a stable and 
profitable price level. 

We must aim to reestablish farming on its 
own healthy plane, independent as much 
as possible, receiving its full share of our 
national prosperity. 

Meanwhile, we must make sure that milk 
gets the same parity level as other so-called 
basic products. 

MILK AS BASIC AS ANY PRODUCT 


Milk is just as basic as cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, or corn. It must not be discrimi- 
nated against or treated as a step-child. 

Cheese, butter, milk powder, ice cream, 
none of these essential dairy products must 
be allowed to suffer—as regards price, pro- 
duction, or consumption. 

PRODUCTION HIGHER 


Today, milk production is at the 12414 bil- 
lion pound per year mark. 

The so-called milk surplus has fortunately 
been declining. It would actually be elim- 
inated entirely if we were all to drink more 
milk each day. 

ESTABLISH A SUPPLY-DEMAND BALANCE 


One of the first things we must do is to 
attempt to establish a supply-demand bal- 
ance. Many folks have said that we are 
suffering from overproduction. I don’t think 
so. Instead, I believe that our problem is 
underconsumption. 

Until the surplus problem is solved, how=- 
ever, it may be necessary to adjust our pro- 
duction as well as attempt to increase con<- 
sumption. 

NEW MEANS OF FOOD DISPERSAL 

Basically, we must be more enterprising in 
figuring out ways of dispersing and utilizing 
foods. I will list some of the means by which 
this can be done: 

1. We must develop new distribution 
channels, both foreign and domestic, to in- 
crease consumption of our so-called surplus 
foods; 

2. We must constantly improve sales pro- 
motion, to educate the public in the uses of 
dairy foods; and 

3. We must expand our research program, 
As you know, I have introduced a bill (S. 788) 
for a Dairy Research Laboratory in Madison, 
to provide research into new and different 
uses of our dairy products. 

DISPOSING OF SURPLUS FOODS 

Meanwhile, let’s not keep our dairy and 
other farm products sitting in warehouses. 
Let’s get them out to the people to be con- 
sumed. 

Merely providing warehouse space for our 
stockpiles of surpluses—of corn, wheat, 
etc.—is costing us $1 million a day for stor- 
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age. We have got to eliminate the gov- 
ernmental redtape and foot dragging 
on surplus disposal. We've got to move this 
cheese, butter, milk powder and other prod- 
ucts into the stomachs of hungry people. 

The dietary standards of many people can 
be greatly improved if we disburse these so- 
called surplus foods wisely, and perhaps 
profitably, to those in the world who need it. 

This can be achieved by: 

1. Stimulating the sale—not just give 
away—of surplus products held in storage by 
the Department of Agriculture. During 
1955, for example, the Department sold—I 
emphasize—sold $1.2 billion worth of sur- 
plus products. 

2. Expanding distribution of milk, cheese, 
milk powder, and other foods, through school 
lunches, the Armed Forces, and relief to dis- 
tressed people; and . 

3. Encouraging the use of surplus foods in 
foreign policy, as strategic weapons in the 
economic warfare against communism. 


FOOD STORAGE 


A program of permanent food storage 
should be an important consideration for 
any plan for the future. 

Our great, cosmopolitan cities, depending 
to a large degree on perishable foodstuffs, 
are only a few days away from potential food 
storage. Consequently, we must take a new 
look at our storage practices, to determine 
how to keep sufficient food on hand for local, 
regional, or national emergencies, as well as 
for normal modern use. 


LEGISLATION 


As we all recognize, there is no blanket 
cure for the current farm crisis. 

Instead of hunting for a cure-all, we must 
deal realistically and individually with each 
phase of the problem. 

Our legislative pattern in Congress for 
1956 must be guided by this philosophy. 
The dairying problems, for instance, will 
have to be resolved according to today’s 
needs of the dairymen, and according to to- 
morrow’s production and consumption pros- 
pects. 

In the new Congress, I have so far intro- 
duced three bills of significance to the dairy 
farmer: 

School milk: The first two bills provide 
for expansion of the school-milk program 
for this year and for 1957. It would bring 
more milk and health to the school children 
of Wisconsin and America. 


Bang’s disease: I have also introduced a 
bill to provide sufficient funds to continue 
expanding the program for eradicating dread 
brucellosis which has cost such Severe eco- 
nomic loss for the farmer. 

Seaway: In addition, my bill, S. 171, to 
expand and deepen the conneciing channels 
of the St. Lawrence seaway is coming up 
before a Senate committee this month. ‘This 
great seaway, upon completion, will pro- 
vide speedier and more inexpensive domestic 
and foreign markets for the agricultural 
products of Wisconsin and all of the great 
Middle West. 


I shall, of course, introduce additional leg- 
islation in the Congress as new situations 
arise, or as we find solutions to our present 
problems. 

LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


A prominent feature of any program must 
be long-range planning, to provide a stable 
future for our farmers. Important aspects 
ef such planning are: 

First, we must develop long-range farm 
studies, with the objective of changing over 
production from surplus commodities to 
products in short supply. 

This would .help use our productive ca- 
pacity over a more varied field. We would 
provide new and different products, which 
would result in a better living for all of us. 
We would help to eliminate the recurring 
cycles of éurplus foods and price depres- 
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Second, we must establish a soil-bank 
program to preserve the fertility of the 
land. This plan would involve safeguards 
to prohibit nondairy farmers from using 
acres diverted say, from wheat and cotton 
to production of dairy products for com- 
mercial purposes. Such diversion would, if 
unchecked, only serve to increase the dairy 
surplus. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I want to emphasize that 
these proposals are designed not simply to 
help the farmer, but also to help the store- 
keeper, farm-implement dealer, professional 
man, and all of the other Americans who 
are dependent upon the buying power of 
the farmer. I include, too, the housewife 
who wants vitamin-rich, nutritious products 
for her children and family. 
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Yugoslavia in the Security Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a news re- 
lease issued by me on December 20, 1955, 
entitled “Yugoslavia in the Security 
Council.” 


There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

YUGOSLAVIA IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


It is deeply humilating to any true Ameri- 
can to see the representative of the United 
States at the UN taking part in a deal over 
whether the Philippine Islands should have 
the vacant seat on the Security Council. 


The Philippine Islands are perhaps our 
closest friends as a nation. They were our 
allies in a cruel war and bore the heaviest 
brunt of the battle, while the Soviet Union, 
which contributed no men to the Pacific War, 
took all the spoils. The Filipinos are our 
friends in the struggle to preserve freedom 
and international morality against Com- 
munist hate and barbarism. We know that 
in another war against totalitarian brutality 
our fighting men can count on them to stand 
beside us in the fray. 

What is Yugoslavia to us? he Yugoslayvs 
shot down American airmen on a peaceful 
mission and sneered at our demands for an 
apology. What was Tito doing while the 
Filipinos were fighting a bloody fight for 
every inch of their soil? Tito was a traitor 
to his own country, hiding in Moscow until 
the danger was over and he could come back 
in safety and murder our valiant ally, 
Mihaelovitch and his brave men. Let us not 
forget in passing that Mihaelovitch's guer- 
rillas destroyed the Nazi supply trains which 
were to equip Rommel’s armies in Africa. 
Our men who fought in Africa have reason 
to remember. 

Does anyone in the United States believe 
American fighting men could count on Tito’s 
armies to fight beside them, if we are forced 
into another war with totalitarianism? I 
hope our representative to the U. N. is not so 
innocent to believe that. 

Let me remind you of the real reason why 
the Soviet Union is determined to prevent 
the Philippines from taking their seat on 
the Security Council. When the Bandung 
Conference opened, the Soviet Union and Red 
China were confident that Nehru could man- 
age it as they wished into innocuous desue- 
tude. Their little plan did not work because 
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the wise and brave anti-Communist nations 
of Asia and Africa spoke out with all thei 
force against the new colonialism Of the 
Communists. The grand climax of that greg 
conference was the speech by Carlos Romulo 
in which he told the people of Asia to forget 
some of their hatred for the colonia] power 
on whose flag the sun never sets and face the 
immediate threat from the new colonia 
powers on which the sun never rises, 

The Soviet Union never forgives and never 
forgets. The Philippines must be humiliateg 
because they spoke out as freemen. 

But what of the United States? Do we 
not have enough courage to support, without 
stint, the brave and far-sighted Philippine 
nation, which spoke at Bandung as America 
used to speak. 

The choice of the Philippines for the se. 
curity Council is an issue of principle anq 
we must watch while the delegate from the 
United States consents to decide an issye 
of principle by drawing straws. 

Imagine George Washington agreeing with 
the British to draw straws over who would 
win at Valley Forge. Imagine General Persh- 
ing drawing straws with the Germans over 
the battle of Belleau Wood. Imagine, if you 
can, General Eisenhower drawing straws with 
the Nazi leaders over the Battle of the Bulge, 

What has happened to our country? The 
answer to our stupid weakness over the 
Philippines is the same as the answer to our 
stupid weakness over Outer Mongolia. It is 
the same as our stupid weakness over the 
clever move of the U. S. S. R. to pair by its 
veto, the desert province of Outer Mongolia 
with the 90 million highly productive people 
of Japan. The trouble is that our repre- 
sentative in the U. N. does not represent the 
people of the United States. He does not 
represent the Government of the United 
States, including Congress. He receives his 
instructions from, and represents only, the 
permanent elite established within our Gov- 
ernment by the New Deal, whose real policy 
is firmly to establish a collectivist interna- 
tional, in which the United States will be 
one obedient province. 

The plan was carefully laid to put over 
both the package deal on Outer Mongolia, 
and the defeat of the Philippines, in the 
shadows while the Geneva Conference was 
theatrically lit up to hold our attention away 
from the U. N. It was a clever plan but it 
failed. Free China’s courage bought us time. 

Yesterday I said that Congress must look 
into the question of our representative's fan- 
tastic role in opposition to Dr. Tsiang of 
Nationalist China and in support of Soviet 
bulldozing tactics. Today I say again, Con- 
gress must look at our fantastic role in the 
fight to reward a brave leader of the anti- 
Communist Afro-Asian nations, with a well- 
deserved seat of honor on the Security 
Council. 

In both cases we will find the same dom!- 
nant role of the permanent elite over our 
foreign policy. 

If the American people are ever to have 4 
voice in the United Nations or in any other 
aspect of our foreign policy, Congress must 
cut down the power of this nonelected cabal 
and restore government by the people in 
place of government by leviathan. 


Progress Under the Eisenhower 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Fri> 
day night it was my pleasure to attend 
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1956 
ne gala salute to Eisenhower dinner 
ld jn Milwaukee. 
This dinner, like companion rallies 
over our Nation, evidenced the en- 
siastic support of the Republican 
a for the President of the United 
ae yes—support which is, I know, shared 
w the overwhelming mass of the Amer- 
in le. 
caer a splendid address from the 
jstinguished Secretary of Commerce, 
we Honorable Sinclair Weeks. _ 
“ceretary Weeks presented point by 
wint the proof of the great and con- 
‘ictive change which has occurred 
ee DWight D. Eisenhower took office 
mn January 20, 1953. 
ye commented, of course, as well, on 
the future opportunity for the Republi- 
an Party’s service to our Nation. 
tam pleased to ask unanimous con- 
eit to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the text of Secretary Weeks’ 


remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
yas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
4s follows: 

COMPLETE U-TURN IN GOVERNMENT 
4ddress delivered by Hon. Sinclair Weeks, 
secretary of Commerce, at the salute to 
Hisenhower dinner January 20, 1956, Pfister 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

Iam most happy to be with you tonight 
ad to participate in your salute to one of 
the greatest Americans in history—our Presi- 
dent, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The most gratifying experience of my life 
sto be a member of his Cabinet and to at- 
empt to carry out his policies to the best of 
ny ability. 

Sufficient time has elapsed since the Presi- 
dent’s inauguration, exactly 3 years ago to- 
jay, for the American people to pass judg- 
ment on his character, his leadership, and 
bis brand of dynamic conservatism. 

THREE SHORT YEARS AGO 

Three short years ago American families 
rere receiving heart-breaking telegrams an- 
nouncing that a father or a son had perished 
in Korea. 

The people of this State remember with 
slemn pride and sorrow that 723 Wisconsin 
boys were killed and 1,936 were wounded. 
Thanks to President Eisenhower's leadership, 
those tragic days are over. 

Three short years ago people were talking 
aout corruption and security risks. ‘They 
were Waiting eagerly for the new administra- 
won to clean up the mess. And it has. 

Three short years ago inflation was pushing 
up the cost of living. Today we have a stable 
dollar in an era of unprecedented prosperity. 

Why the change? 

The American most responsible for to- 
day's peace, prosperity, and individual well- 
velng is the leader whom we salute tonight, 
our President. 
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CLASH OF DIFFERENT IDEOLOGIES 

I propose to cite chapter and verse on some 
of th accomplishments of the Eisenhower 
administration. But before I do so I believe 
might help pin point the political situa- 
lon if I described the difference between 
Eisenhower principles and those practiced in 
= election year by the current spokesmen of 
“e opposition party. 

T allude to spokesmen rather than rank- 
and-file Democrats. I do so because—as the 
182 election and every nationwide poll 
Wereafter indicate—millions of Democrats 
we united with millions of independents 
nd Republicans in wholehearted support 
the President. And if—as we all hope and 
pray—President Eisenhower runs again, he 
wil win by an even greater landslide. 

_ Nevertheless, the professional politicians 
“tHe opposition party, who lack popular 
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issues, are doing everything in their power 
to wiggle back into the White House and 
to greater control of the Congress. In a nut- 
shell most of these old “pros” have three 
basic political principles—utterly different 
from the ideals of Eisenhower supporters. 

First of all, to them politics is just a game. 

Second, to them the Federal Government 
is a combination of Great White Father and 
Simon Legree. 

Third, to them the only right course is 
toward the left. 

Let me explain in more detail. 

HIT-AND-RUN ACCUSATIONS 

1. To them politics is just a game. To 
us politics is serious business, affecting the 
welfare of the Nation and future genera- 
tions. Because they look upon politics as 
parlor tricks you will find many normally 
responsible men temporarily abdicating re- 
sponsibility and making hit-and-run accu- 
sations about the administration or express- 
ing opinions on public questions which at 
heart they do not believe. 

To many of them—I regret to say—the art 
of election-year politics is to try to get away 
with as many reckless charges and fake 
promises as possible. They have their 
tongue in cheek so much that it is a wonder 
they don't choke. 

In my opinion, however, the average voter 
today is too smart and too fair to be deceived 
by false charges which seem to be the elec- 
tion year stock in trade of altogether too 
many headline-hunting politicians, 

WHY PEOPLE TRUST PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 

In contrast, I believe that one of the chief 
reasons why the people of America and the 
people of the world trust President Eisen- 
hower is because of his great sincerity. 

Can anyone recall a single instance in 
which he has thrown mud at a critic or 
hit an opponent below the belt? 

Can anyone“point to his ever taking a 
stand which he did not believe was in the 
best interest of all the American people? 

GREAT WHITE FATHER 

2. To many of our professional opponents, 
the Federal Government is a sort of two- 
faced creature; one moment squandering 
vast sums of the people’s money on unneces- 
sary projects in the role of the Great White 
Father; the next, cracking down on business 
and other groups with the slave whip of 
Simon Legree. Both moves are aimed at 
wangling the votes of special interests. 

DISHED UP BY SOCIALISTIC COOKS 


3. To many of our professional opponents 
the only right course for government is to- 
ward the left. So they have scant interest 
in the success of private enterprise and 
& mouth-watering hunger for any radical 
scheme dished up by Socialistic short-order 
cooks. Such things as socialized medicine, 
bureaucratic-electric power monopoly in- 
stead of private power, and other pink con- 
coctions. 

Study the record and you will find that 
the inevitable result of unsound left-wing 
doctrines are back-breaking taxes, colossal 
debts, increasing deficits, grave infustices, 
wastes, scandals, bureaucratic browbeating, 
chains on business and class warfare—all 
bad for the American people. 

Do you think the American people want 
to junk the current prosperity of private 
enterprise for that sort of throwback? 

COMPLETE U-TURN IN GOVERNMENT 

The Eisenhower conception of the role of 
the Federal Government is quite different 
from what it had been for 20 years. In fact 
during the past 3 years the American people 
have witnessed a complete U-turn in Gov- 
ernment. Because the change in direction 
has been accomplished without the squeak- 
ing of brakes and the blowout of tires, some 
people do not quite understand yet what has 
been happening. 

This is what has happened: For two de- 
cades the thinking at top Government levels 
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was that economic stability was impossible 
without huge, continuous Government ex- 
penditures and without Government nurse- 
maiding the entire economy. 

President Eisenhower completely changed 
that kind of negative thinking. His admin- 
istration operates on the theory that the role 
of Government is to create and maintain 
conditions favorable to private initiative. 
Instead of having economic decisions made 
by distant bureaucrats, our policy is to en- 
courage millions of private individuals to 
make their own economic decisions. 


TIED TO THE APRON STRINGS OF GOVERNMENT 


The Eisenhower administration withdrew 
the heavy hand of Government from the 
economy and substituted the friendly hand 
of encouragement. We turned our back on 
socialism and took the path to freedom. In- 
stead of a weakling economy tied to the 
apron strings of Government, we now have 
a self-managed, self-supporting economy, 
encouraged by an understanding Govern- 
ment, which is producing the greatest pros- 
perity in the experience of all mankind. 


FACED A FINANCIAL JUNGLE IN 1953 


In the words of Al Smith, “Let’s look at 
the record.” 

Three years ago the incoming administra- 
tion faced a financial jungle far worse than 
we had suspected during the campaign. 

The inherited budget, left on our door- 
step by the previous administration, was 
estimated at $77.9 billion. The estimated 
revenues were $68 billion—leaving a deficit 
of $9.9 billion. 

We found obligations to spend around $80 
billion with no provision for payment. The 
value of the dollar had shrunk in purchas- 
ing power in 15 years from 100 cents to 52 
cents-—an inflation which was eating up pay 
raises and the savings and pensions of indi- 
viduals. A further indication of the price 
paid by the public is shown by the increase 
in the cost-of-living index from August 1945 
to January 1953. In the 714 years immedi- 
ately following the war it climbed 47 per- 
cent. But from January 1953 to the present, 
it has risen only 1 percent. 

This from a previous administration whose 
spokesmen this year are begging for a second 
chance to plunge this Nation into the mone- 
tary swamp again. 

Had the former state of affairs continued 
we would have suffered:a fiscal debacle. Not 
only would our economy have been seriously 
weakened but its slump would have dragged 
down national security, which depends on a 
vigorous economy to support atomic defense. 


WENT TO WORK WITH THE PRUNING SHEARS 


The President determined to take drastic 
measures to cure the situation. His entire 
team went to work with the pruning shears, 
lopping off waste and extravagance in Gov- 
ernment. 

Since fiscal 1953 Government spending has 
been reduced by $10.5 billion. This made 
possible the largest tax cut in history. Al- 
most $7.5 billion were kept by business and 
people to spend or save as they pleased and 
not, as formerly, handed over in taxes for 
Government tospend. The reduction helped 
every single taxpayer in the country with 
almost two-thirds of the savings going di- 
rectly to individuals—a fact which accounts 
for their current record income. 

TWO YEARS OF BALANCED BUDGETS IN SIGHT 

Only 3 years ago we started with a terrible 
financial handicap. Today we look forward 
to a balanced budget for this fiscal year and 
next year and to another year of prosperity. 

Today inflation-breeding deficits have been 
replaced by modest surpluses, despite new 
obligations for defense, agriculture, health, 
and programs to enhance opportunities for 
human well-being and economic growth. 

Has any administration in history ever 
cured financial troubles so fast and stimu- 
lated prosperity so widely? When critics 
complain about flyspecks, the Eisenhower 
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admimistration proudly points to its record. 
All this and peace, too. 
HELP FOR AREAS OF CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT 


But although the majority of Americans 
never had it so good, this administration 
will not ease up in our endeavors to nudge 
the economy until our farmers and people 
in areas of chronic unemployment share 
more of the general prosperity. 

I should like to describe briefiy our plans 
for area redevelopment because it is one of 
the Commerce Department programs to fos- 
ter a stronger economy. 

For quite a number of years areas depend- 
ent on a single local resource or single in- 
dustrial activity often have been hard hit 
when their major asset failed. -Previous ad- 
ministrations neglected them. At the Com- 
merce Department we established an Office of 
Area Development which gave local com- 
munities expert advice in finding ways to 
increase local industry and employment. 
But despite this practical assistance, the op- 
eration was limited. We requested additional 
funds last year from Congress which were 
denied. 

This year we are asking for much greater 
authority and appropriations to assist com- 
munities in wiping out chronic unemploy- 
ment and in getting back on their feet. 
Among the benefits planned are greater tech- 
nical assistance; grants to educational insti- 
tutions and public authorities for surveys of 
local conditions; training in new job skills 
and adequate loans to supplement local ef- 
forts for self-improvement. 

I think the program is typical of the Eisen- 
hower administration approach to economic 
problems—a humanitarian effort to lift the 
burden of worry and privation from the 
families of the unemployed—a sound eco- 
nomic program to help communities to help 
themselves. Thus they will again become 
productive units, adding to the stability and 
growth of the overall economy. 

This is just one example of the things the 
Eisenhower administration is doing. 

We want this type of administration to 
continue. We do not want to go back. Who 
will decide this? 

WHERE ELECTION WILL BE DECIDED 


I believe that the 1956 presidential elec- 
tion will not be decided by the sour grapes 
arguments of leftwing columnists or the 
revived New Deal brain trust or the profes- 
sional Calamity Janes or the antiadminis- 
tration politicians, whose sales pitch—as 
usual—will be playing up gripes and greeds. 

The 1956 election will be decided in the 
grocery store by housewives who know from 
bitter experience that the cost of living 
doubled during the 15 years before the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

It is stable today, and has been since Jan- 
uary 1953. 

The election will be decided by families 
who now can have new washing machines, 
new do-it-yourself kits, new television sets, 
new cars, and new homes. 

The election will be decided by rank and 
file labor-union members who in a Repub- 
lican administration have more overtime 
pay, better working conditions, and less time 
lost through strikes. 

The election will be decided around the 
fireside where elderly people, the disabled 
and victims of adversity will remember that 
an Eisenhower administration extended so- 
cial security to additional millions and en- 
couraged States to expand unemployment 
insurance and other economic security meas- 
ures, 

The election will be decided in the home, 
where the family circle no longer is broken 
by war but now is united and happy. 

The election will be decided on the Eisen- 
hower Republican record and on the pro- 
gram which this administration will set in 
action unless blocked by a Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress. 
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FIVE MORE YEARS OF EISENHOWER? 


In the time at my disposal I have described 
briefly some of the wreckage left by the pre- 
vious administration; some of the measures 
by which the current administration cleared 
away that wreckage and brought healthy 
economic recovery, which eventually de- 
veloped into the greatest prosperity in the 
history of mankind—a prosperity without 
war and without inflation. 

But the fortunate economic state of the 
union is more than materiai plenty. It is 
the reflection of the executive ability and the 
moral stature of the greatest American of 
our age, the best liked President of the 
century. 

To what heights of peace and prosperity 
this Nation can go, if we have 5 more years 
of President Eisenhower. 

In conclusion, I repeat my expression of 
pleasure for this opportunity to join you 
in saluting the President of the United 
States. You will find in his recent state of 
the Union message not only his accounting 
of stewardship and future programs but also 
a clear insight into his fine character. 

STATE OF THE UNION 


Let me refresh your memory with the first 
paragraph of that inspiring message: 

“The opening of this new year must arouse 
in us all grateful thanks to a kind providence 
whose protection has been ever present and 
whose bounty has been manifold and abun- 
dant. The state of the Union today demon- 
strates what can be accomplished under God 
by a free people; by their vision, their under- 
standing of national problems, their initia- 
tive, their self-reliance, their capacity for 
work, and by their willingness to sacrifice 
whenever sacrifice is needed.” 

The best tribute we can pay the President 
is the pledge of our active support. 


Conditions in the Farm Belt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Dakota |Mr. Lan- 
GER] was called from the floor a moment 
ago. Before he left he asked me to re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp the texts 
of two statements published by the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion, of St. Paul, Minn., and I now make 
that request. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

WEDNESDAY, January 18, 1956. 

Hog prices, as every farmer knows, are 
not very good these days. But, Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson thinks they are. 
Now, the Secretary will have a chance to ex- 
plain what he means. He has been asked, 
by Congress, to explain why his pork-buying 
program has not strengthened hog prices. 
The President of the United States, you may 
remember, was quoted in one of his mes- 
f£ages as saying that Benson’s pork-buying 
program was helping hog prices, and he liked 
the idea. Now, the members of the subcom- 
mittee of the House Farm Commitiee in 
Congress have Benson on the carpet. They 
want him to tell his story. 

To bring you up to date on the Benson 
pork-buying program, he started it last fall. 


January 2; 


Hog prices were around $11 a hundreg 
pounds. So, after Republicans from oo 
areas got him off dead center, Benson 2 
out to buy pork. He had $85 million in 4, 
lard can. He was as happy as a beg y 
honey. But, what’s happened? Hogs sty 
sell for around $11—mayhbe $12, if you har 
choice No. 1 lightweights. : a 

Representative Poacre, of Texas—he; 
chairman of the House Agricultural com, 
mittee—is not satisfied: He has called o, 
top officials of the Department of Agric). 
ture to explain why they pay higher prices 
to packers for finished pork, while packers 
still pay bottom prices for live hogs, Poace 
is a Democrat, but two Iowa Republicans 
Representatives Gross and JENSEN—fee] the 
same way. They want Benson to explaiy 
why he buys from packing companies, ip. 
stead of buying hogs from farmers g0 they 
would benefit. Representative Gross sai 
cold storage of pork is at such a low point 
that it amounts to “buying on order by the 
packers.” 

That has a lot of farmers puzzled. Why 
don’t hog prices go up, when supplies of pork 
in packing plant cold storage are so Joy) 
What holds the hog market down? Hous 
subcommittee members will ask Secretary 
Benson and other top officials of the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, who are supposed to 
know. They are supposed to have ways of 
finding the answers. Congress wants t 
know. There’s one more answer Congress. 
men want to find out. They want to know 
where the $85 million of hog money is going 
It was earmarked to help farmers by raising 
live hog prices, but it goes to packers for 
finished pork products. Live hog prices 
don't come up. Farmers don’t get the bene- 
fit. Who does? 

Maybe Congress can dig out the facts, but 
that’s hindsight. What's needed t 
strengthen farm prices is foresight and 
courage. A new overall farm program—bold 
measures, designed to raise farm prices and 
bring net incomes of family farmers up with 
the rest of the economy. 

It takes a long time to get such a pro- 
gram, and lots of hard work. But, that’s 
why grain farmers start planning years 
ahead, and building for tomorrow, GTA 
the co-op way. 


Fripay, January 20, 1956. 

As we broadcast from St. Paul today, CTA’ 
general manager, M. W. Thatcher, Is testi- 
fying in Washington before the farm commit: 
tee of the United States Senate. As a veteral 
of more than a quarter of a century In the 
struggle for economic equality for agricu- 
ture, and from his long experience repre- 
senting grain farmers of the Midwest, he is 
giving a studied opinion of features thai 
should be included in 1956 farm legislation 

Twelve points stand out in Mr Thatcher's 
testimony, and here, in brief, is what they 
are: : 

First, price supports should immediatey 
be raised to full 100 percent of parity. And 
the old parity formula should be continued 
for basic crops until a new up-to-date for- 
mula can be devised by Congress. _ These 
measures are necessary because farmNncome 
is at least $8 billion below what it should 
be, with little hope of a rise in 1956. 

Second, there must be permanent “set 
asides” of feed grains. That is not ing 
done at present. Mr. Thatcher is urging t2 
a 4-month supply of feed grains be kept 0 
hand at all times. 

Third, to cut back the feed supply sub 
stantially, soil-bank payments must be high 
enough to be effcetive in high-yield areas. 

Fourth, the acreage reserve program, {0 
whatever crop it is used, should return to 
farmers parity income from diverted acté& 

Fifth, corn must be kept as a basic com 
modity, not removed from the basic list 
recommended by President Eisenhowé!, nor 
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hould corn price supports be left to the dis- 
shou: 


ion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

peed Government sales of crop surpluses 
a domestic market should not be made 
a’ = than 105 percent of the support price 
. e arrying charges. Lowering that figure, 
Pyecommended by the President, would 
undercut market prices. j - 
seventh, arbitrary deductions for prepaid 
forage now taken off parity loan rates, and 
vate “SWAPPINS” of grain between Com- 
a dity Credit Corporation and processors, 


should be outlawed. oo : 

Fighth, about $414 billion a year is now 

collected in excise taxes on tobacco, sugar, 
and alcohol. These and other farm crop tax 
revenues should be used to finance the farm 
program. 
“Ninth, a food stamp plan should be started 
immediately, and the cost charged to the na- 
tional welfare, to feed underprivileged people 
in this country. 

Tenth, emergency loans should be made 
qvailable now to save the farm homes of 
hard-pressed family farmers. 

Eleventh, present Federal housing aid dis- 
criminates against farm homes, and @ spe- 
cial program to modernize or replace sub- 
standard farm homes is needed. 

Twelfth, recommendations to the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture by special advisory com- 
mittees, now kept secret, should be made 
public. 
Mr. Thatcher also urged the Congressmen 
to make full use of GTA family farm survey 
results. This cost and income stucy, made 
in 1955, has been printed in book form, and 
copies furnished to the Congressmen. It is 
a graphic, realistic portrayal, county by 
county, of the postwar downward trend in 
farm income, covering the years 1950 through 
1954. “With the present depressed condition 
of farm prices,” Mr. Thatcher told the Con- 
gressmen, “many more fram homes will be 
wiped out unless the positive steps I have 
outlined are taken to aid family farmers.” 

And, that is the parity message that United 
States Senators received today from the 
bountiful Midwest farm belt. It is the voice 
of the farmer, and it is heard in Washington 
wday through GTA, the co-op way. 





Package Deal on New U. N. Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, & News re- 
lease issued by me on December 19, 1955, 
tntitled “Package Deal on New U. N. 
Members.” 


There being no objection, the release 


Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PACKAGE DraL ON NEW U. N. MEMBERS 


T warmly congratulate the representative 
of Nationalist China in the United Nations 
- his fearless veto of the admission of Outer 
fongolia as an independent state. 
we who loves freedom owes a debt of 
ia ude to Dr, Tsiang and to free China, for 
the tous refusal to bow the neck to 
tion emand of Soviet Russia, that every na- 
in must defer to her bullying, or all pend- 
- 4pplicants would be barred from member- 
saat in the United Nations. Dr. Tsiang has 
- a & service for the United States, 
bitin independent nations, and for those 
“Sul men and women who still love frees 
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dom though they dwell in the darkness of 
the new colonial slavery. 

I only wish Dr. Tsiang had gone further, 
and used his veto against admission of the 
Communist governments of the four captive 
nations, 

It is a matter of the deepest shame to most 
Americans that the delegate from the Unjted 
States did not stand beside free China, and 
publicly refuse to yield to the threats of 
Soviet Russia. 

Our Government pretended to abstain 
from taking any position. But for 2,000 years 
Pontius Pilate, who washed his hands of 
responsibility, has been the symbol of the 
lowest form of moral cowardice. 

I do not know by what process the Ameri- 
can Government committed itself to acecpt 
the Canadian proposal for a package deal on 
admission of new member nations into the 
United Nations. It is obvious, if the require- 
ments of the charter have any significance 
that each nation seeking admission should be 
voted on individually. We have always in 
the past insisted on careful examination of 
the qualifications of each applicant for mem- 
bership. To agree to a package deal on any 
terms was to make a major concession to the 
Soviet Union. In this instance we had to 
accept the ridiculous pretension that Outer 
Mongolia is either a nation or free, when it is 
neither. It is a dependency of the Soviet 
Union as well as legally part of the territory 
of China. 

This package deal also permitted the So- 
viet Union to win recognition by the U.N. of 
four bastard governments, set up by Soviet 
arms and Soviet guile, to misrepresent the 
free people of Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Albania. Williany Z. Foster has told us 
why the Soviet Union is so eager to get 
additional votes in the U. N. Its aim is to 
add to the voting strength of the Soviet 
leviathan in its war of votes against the 
United States in the U. N. He does not tell 
us why the United States should accept such 
& hostile proposal. But we know, from 
Geneva, that consent of the United States to 
obliteration of the last vestiges of once free 
nations, is a step in the insidious campaign 
to inveigle us into full acceptance of the 
status quo in Europe, and desertion of the 
liberty-loving people of the captive nations, 

I am therefore deeply shocked to learn 
that statements have appeared in the press 
attributed to American Government sources, 
and carrying the tone of a threat, saying 
that Nationalist China would be voted out of 
the U. N. if it dared to oppose the Soviet 
deal on this question. This is a strange new 
doctrine. The American people ought to un- 
derstand clearly what it means. It means 
that a nation which uses its legal veto, 
against the will of the Communist leader- 
ship, is to be dismissed from the U.N. Such 
warnings indicate a subservience to the 
threats and bluster of the Soviet Union which 
is almost beyond belief. If this is what the 
spirit of Geneva is leading us to, let us face 
it now. 

I hope that no member of the American 
Government will support, by any slightest 
approval, this threat to a free and fearless 
nation. I shall consider it a matter of the 
greatest importance to Congress if it appears 
that American officials have condoned at- 
tempts to punish free nations which do not 
bow to the commands of the Soviet Union. 

I hope that Congress will give its early 
attention to the question of American policy 
in the United Nations. It must make abso- 
lutely certain that our American representa- 
tives accept no secret proposals to strengthen 
the Communist bloc. Rather let us insist 
now and always that any spokesman for the 
American people at any conference of the 
United Nations or its subsidiary organiza- 
tions, speak out with the true voice of 
America in defense of all those who love 
freedom, 
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Current Farm Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
from the January 12, 1956, issue of the 
Gallatin (Mo.) Democrat, entitled, 
“Mostly Negative—Gloom of Current 
Farm Situation Seen In Answers To 
Questionnaire.” 

The Missouri Farmers Association, 
representing more than 150,000 members 
in Missouri, asked 100 farmers and 
bankers the question, “How would you 
advise a young man in good health that 
had $25,000 and wanted to start farm- 
ing?” 

I believe my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in the answers received, as shown 
by this news article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

MostTLy NEGATIVE—GLOOM OF CURRENT FARM 
SITUATION SEEN IN ANSWERS TO QUESTION= 
NAIRE 
How would you advise a young man in 

good health that had $25,000 and wanted to 

start farming? This question was recently 
asked by the Missouri Farmers Association 
of approximately 100 farmers and bankers. 

The replies from this area included a va- 
riety of recommendations. For example 
P. W. Peterson, R. F. D. 1, Trenton, suggested 
“He could invest in a ‘game of chance’ at a 
Las Vegas casino, with some slight chance 
of hitting the jackpot. His farming venture 
would result in a somewhat slower, but 
much more certain loss, with no chance at 
a@ quick kill.” 

William M. Quinn, veteran member of the 
Missouri State Senate and the operator of 
a large farm advised, ‘Keep his $25,000 in 
cash in some good bank or banks, until the 
farm economy improves to the point where 
he could expect a fair return on his labor 
and investment, which he could not expect 
to do under present prices and conditions.” 
Quinn added, “Having been actively engaged 
in farming for the past 40 to 45 years, I am 
convinced the national economy will in a 
few years, reach somewhere near the level 
of those engaged in farming, or vice versa.” 

Glenn Maize of Pattonsburg explained, 
“Tf he wants to keep his money together he 
had better stay out of farming.” 

W. R. Kendrick of Albany writes, “He had 
better get a job for a year or so and leave 
his money in the bank. * * * I think he 
would lose part of his investment and all 
of his labor.’’ 

Bob Hill, of Columbia, is executive man- 
ager of the Missouri Bankers Association. 
Hill is a graduate of the Missouri College of 
Agriculture and operates a farm near Co- 
lumbia. He is a past president of Rotary 
International and a great booster of country 
cured ham. Hill wrote, “I would urge him 
not to start farming. He cannot make a fair 
return on his investment.” 

J. W. Waitman, of Tina, wrote, “In view of 
present conditions my advice to this young 
man is to invest his $25,000 in E bonds, postal 
savings, savings-bank account, or any other 
place where his capital will be safe and ac- 
cessible. Then, if he must farm, obtain a 
job as a farmhand.” 
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Richard Morris, Gilman City, says, “Take 
it easy and invest only a small part of his 
capital. Rent a farm, use a minimum of 
used machinery. Specialize in sheep and 
dairy cows. The farming situation should 
improve in 2 or 3 years.” 

Grayson ,McCrea, of Maysville, answered, 
“Some of we old hands at the business are 
having trouble showing a profit. Could be 
that you should counsel your young man to 
dig a small flower garden, let the weeds take 
it, find industrial work, invest nothing but 
his time, sit on the $25,000, and save a lot of 
worry.” 

Benton Brabtree, of Bethany, answered, 
“Buy a farm and rent it to a good operator 
to farm on grain shares.” 

Don W. Schooler, vice president of a Chil- 
licothe bank, said, “If this young man insists 
on going into farming at this time, I would 
recommend that he try to lease some good 
land, a unit of from 200 to 300 acres, and go 
into crop production and forget about live- 
stock at the present time.” 

E. R. Vyrostek, Gallatin, told of the heart- 
breaks that go with farming. He explained 
that he was 75 years old and had gone broke 
3 times but that he raised 5 boys and 1 girl. 
They are all married and have places of their 
own. He concluded, “A young couple, that 
really like farming, can make a go of it and 
make money even in the face of coming 
events, and enjoy life.” 


The Committee for an Effective Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp a news release 
issued by me on December 30, 1955, en- 
titled “The Committee for an Effective 
Congress.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE COMMITTEE FOR AN EFFECTIVE CONGRESS 


The so-called Committee for an Effective 
Congress, which has displayed marked hos- 
tility to anti-Communist Members of Con- 
gress, has issued a violent denunciation of 
certain Senators who do not agree with its 
left-wing policies. This denunciation is 
worth careful study because it gives us the 
program which the left-wing collectivist 
faction has worked on to win control of 
Congress in 1956. 

Properly to understand the aims of this 
committee, it is necessary to translate their 
statements from the “double-speak” of 1984, 
which they habitually employ, into simple 
English. 

The name of the Committee for an Effec- 
tive Congress is double-speak for ‘‘Commit- 
tee for a Left-Wing Congress.” The com- 
mittee has operated over the last 8 years 
giving research assistance and funds to those 
Members of Congress who support the meas- 
ures leading to a collectivist welfare state 
at home, and a collectivist one world in 
foreign policy. 

Among the directors of the committee are 
Stringfellow Barr, George Biddle, Oscar Ham- 
merstein II, Marshall MacDuffie, Robert 
Nathan, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Telford 
Taylor, Sumner Welles, and Maurice Rosen- 
blatt, its campaign director. 


This so-called nonpartison Committee for 
an Effective Congress is working, as I said, 
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for the election of a left-wing Congress. It 
is also working for election of a centrally 
dominated Congress, whose members will 
obey the orders of their mentors, regardless 
of the people of their districts. The com- 
mittee asks for contributions to provide its 
obedient Congressmen with research and 
technical assistance during the session, and 
financial aid in the campaign. The com- 
mittee is, of course, serenely indifferent to 
the sentiments of the voters in the Congres- 
sional] districts. It believes in the domina- 
tion of both parties from some mysterious 
center, and in insuring the election of its 
supporters by heavy expenditures of funds 
and clever publicity, to overwhelm public 
opinion in the districts. 

The committee is also working for a mi- 
nority-dominated Congress. It hopes to con- 
trol the election of enough members in key 
districts, to dominate the work of both par- 
ties and ignore the vast majority of the 
American people. 

The committee is part of the “apparat” 
which is working to bring about in this coun- 
try a single monolithic party, directed and 
managed from above, but presented to the 
people behind two difierent masks, one 
labeled “Democratic” and the other labeled 
“Republican,” but both forced by this hid- 
den minority to move ever farther to the left. 

The plan is to name leftwing candidates 
in both parties in key districts, so that the 
voters will be confronted with Hobson’s 
choice between two leftwing candidates with 
different labels. Whether the voters vote for 
a leftwing candidate, or stay at home, a 
minority will have won control of the dis- 
trict and an important advantage in control 
of the next Congress. 

By dangling promises of support. or warn- 
ings of opposition, before present-day Mem- 
bers of Congress, the committee is building 
up a bloc of members who will vote for left- 
wing measures in the hope of leftwing sup- 
port for reelection. Thus they gain leverage 
control of the Congress in office and use it 
to elect their bloc in the-coming Congress. 

The Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress is afraid and it tells us what it is 
afraid of, in double speech. It is afraid of 
what it calls “‘the hard core who voted against 
the censure of the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin.” They are afraid this group of Sen- 
ators will “hamstring both Republican and 
Democratic Presidents in the area of for- 
eign policy.” Translated into American Eng- 
lish, this means the committee is desperately 
afraid some of the Republican Senators will 
speak out against our Achesonian foreign 
policy, and the double-speak peace of Ge- 
neva. 

It is afraid Members of Congress will in- 
sist on an impartial investigation of the 
fund for the Republic. 

It is afraid the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee will carry on its investigation 
of Communists, even if they have penetrated 
into the sacred precincts of newspapers which 
have blatantly supported the left-wing blocs 
in our political life. 

It is afraid Congress will make a real in- 
vestigation of the Government security sys- 
tem and find out why it has been so very 
difficult to remove important pro-Commu- 
nists from Government offices. 

The committee admits—in double speech— 
that it wants to keep discussion in Congress 
sidetracked on matters like farm prices, elec- 
tric power, school construction, and insig- 
nificant tax reductions because it is afraid 
if Congress is permitted to discuss what it 
calls “Geneva, another Yalta,” or the crisis 
with Red China, or, to quote them again, 
“subversion rampant,” the committee's lever- 
age control will vanish. 

What we are confronted with here is some- 
thing more than a left-wing bloc trying to 
elect a handful of left-wing Congressmen. 
This is a carefully designed strategic program 
for the subversion of the Congress and of 
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the legislative power. If the committee g) 
ceeds in its aims, the Congress wil] tise 
a militant left-wing minority group, Th 
American people will be helpless. 

I believe Congress must deal 
threat to the Constitution at once. 

I propose to introduce in this Senate 
resolution paralleling that of Representatiy, 
Clardy, calling for appointment of Special 
Senate committee to investigate the Commit. 
tee for an Effective Congress and bring in , 
report before the close of this session on j 
following points, among others: ™ 

Funds of the committee. 

Sources of its funds. 

Interlocking relation with other bodies 
including Communist fronts. “ 

Attempts to influence the legislative Doe 
gram of the Congress. : 

Attempts to bring about the election 
defeat of individual Members of Congress ; 

Influence upon the power of the people in 
their districts to control the choice of the; 
Representatives. i 

Influence upon the independence of the 
legislative branch and the legislative Process 

Influences designed to weaken the typ. 
party system or set up hidden controls py 
which parties which appeared independen; 
could be made by the leverage principle tg 
operate as one. 

Congress has tolerated for years attempts 
from many directions to undermine its infiy. 
ence, weaken its independence, smear jt: 
loyal and patriotic Members, and render jt 
helpless to carry out its constitutional dutie, 

It is time Congress struck back. 

The Committee for an Effective Congress 
has provided us with a challenge to the inde. 
pendence of Congress which we dare nit 
ignore. 


With this 


The Lesson of December 7, 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, | 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a short 
statement and two of the editorial com- 
ments which appeared in the newspapeis 
of Missouri on December 7, 1955. 

The first is a column, Timely Obser 
vations, by Mr. Arthur Burrowes, editer 
of the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press 
Honored this last year by the Missou 
School of Journalism as one of the oul 
standing newspapers of America, the ‘i. 
Joseph News-Press has given news ano 
editorial leadership for more than halla 
century. 

The second editorial is by Robert M 
White, II, editor of the Mexico (Mo! 
Ledger. On October 11, tribute was pal 
to the Mexico Ledger on the completio 
of 100 years of service to its commun). 
It is numbered among the great smal 
town papers of America. Its editor, Bo 
White, is a member of the freedom © 
information committee of the America 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

These two editorials remind us of th 
lesson we should have learned on Dt 
cember 7, 1941, a lesson we should nevé 
forget. F 

There being no objection, the editor 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec" 
as follows: ; 
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1956 
t. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press of 
[from the i cocaine 7, 1955] 
TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 
ay is the day of sorrow. December 7, 

Never in all American history has this Nation, 

founded in the last quarter of the 18th cen- 

tury, suffered so humiliating a defeat. The 
41. Winston Churchill, master of rhe- 

majestic 7 

toric, WhO made history and wrote history, 

has not—amidst all his lofty language so 

eously rich—given the world anything 
quite 80 colorful, quite so expressive as three 
simple words from the mouth of another 
giden-tongued statesman. When Franklin 

Delano Roosevelt called December 7, 1941, the 

“day of infamy” he spoke the thought of 
america’s millions. 

Never in our history has the proud flag, 
defended by General Jackson at New Orleans, 
been so insulted as in that sneak attack of 
the imperial Japanese forces against the 
might and the glory of this land of the 
star Spangled Banner. Never in all our his- 
tory, even in George Washington’s sorriest 
meditations at Valley Forge, or Abraham Lin. 
coln's melancholy after Bull Run, have Amer- 
jean hearts been as heavy. 

When President Roosevelt gave forth utter- 
ance to that word-trinity stigmatizing De- 
cember 7, 1941, he did more than declare 
infamous a certain date. He indicted a vast 
people, whose war lords were steeped in most 
sarlet international vice. For in those very 
days that the secret war plans were going 
forward in the Isle of Nippon, peace plene- 
potentiaries from the Land of the Rising Sun 
were making mock of America in the capital 
city of Washington. 

It is as if it were yesterday, though it is 
now 14 years ago. And those of us who will 
live long enough will remember the awful- 
ness of that day though decades may have 
passed. Pearl Harbor, who ever can forget 
thatname? Pearl Harbor, the spot of Ameri- 
cas most terrifying degradation. Men could 
not believe their radios. Men read with 
frenzied gasps their newspapers the next 
morning. For be it recalled ‘‘the day of in- 
famy” ironically, was a Sunday. 

The Pacific Fleet was at Pearl Harbor, Ha- 
wail, Hawaii, most colorful diadem of all 
America’s splendid jewels, known as our ter- 
titorial possessions. Eighty-six ships of our 
United States Navy were at anchor there that 
December 7. At 7:55 a. m. Hawaiian time, 
12:55 p. m. St. Joseph time, American men, 
women, and children were between church 
andhome. They had been to morning wor- 
ship of the God of our fathers known of old 
towhom the unnamed laureate poet of Eng- 
land, Rudyard Kipling, paid noble homage 
in The Recessional. 

More than 100 Japanese planes and a num- 
ber of midget submarines attacked that 
Pacific Fleet. Totally lost was the Battle- 
ship Arizona, now a national monument to 
our gallant dead. Severely damaged were 
battleships Oklahoma, Nevada, California, 
West Virginia, 3 destroyers, 1 target ship, 
1 minelayer. Damaged and then repaired 
Were battleships Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Tennessee, cruisers Helena, Honolulu, 
and Raleigh, 

Millions of dollars were lost when the 
nt invaders destroyed 80 Navy air- 
Planes and 97 Army airplanes. The human 
oe of that December 7 were Navy, 
oe officers and men killed, 876 wounded; 
aaa 228 officers and men Killed, 396 
oo No less ignoble, though less dra- 
one a the simultaneous bombing of the 
the = hes. Less than a month later came 
ee €ath March of Bataan, the glory of 
canes ng bravest of the brave. There the 
‘e000 “4 of 15,000 United States troops, 
Phi n the Philippine Army and 100,000 

lippine reservists, 
om ee be written, yet the world 
infam now, just what preceded the 

y of Pearl Harbor. We do know that 
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a handful of men in the Pentagon this day 
silently and secretly commemorate another 
day, December 4, 1941. For that was the 
day a code message was received that a por- 
tion of the Japanese fleet had left its home 
base and was “sailing toward some objective 
eastward.” 

It is written for the historian if he will look 
that this December 4 warning was received 
at the United States Army communications 
center in Washington, D. C. Forever unex- 
plained are the circumstances that instead 
of an alert immediately to the commanders 
at Pearl Harbor, all was kept a dead secret 
until shortly before noon December 7, 1941. 
Alas that it must be recorded, Japan already 
was bombing the American targets at Pearl 
Harbor. : 

Nothing can wipe out the ignominy of 
Pearl Harbor. That ignominy must stand 
on our escutscheon forever, notwithstanding 
that in this month of December and on this 
7th day, that anniversary, defeated Japan is 
our friend, defeated Germany is our friend. 
It is the irony of all our history. Let us re- 
name this day. Let it be the Day of Recol- 
lection. Let December 7, 1941, be forever im- 
printed in our minds that never again shall 
we be unprepared, off guard, asleep. Let us 
dedicate our Nation’s hopes for peace with 
honor to that same Diety Rudyard Kipling 
implored. Day of Recollection. 

“Far-called, our navies melt away 

On dune and headland sinks the fire. 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Ninavah and Tyre. 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—Lest we forget. 





[From the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger of December 
7, 1955] 


NEARLY ALL OF THE DeEaD Hap BEEN BuRIED 


Inside the B—24 there in the bright morn- 
ing sky, were the weird sounds of man’s vali- 
ant efforts to fly. There was the heavy 
growl cf the four motors. There was the 
clanking, unsteadiness of the constant vi- 
bration. There was the uselessness of trying 
to shout above the clamor, the uselessness of 
worry by the twenty-odd passengers who had 
flown through the night—worry wouldn’t 
keep the plane in the air. 

But now the B-24 was slowly letting down. 
Ahead on the horizon was the dark shoulder 
of the Hawaiian mountains—the first land 
we had seen since looking down through the 
cracks around the bomb-bay when we took 
off, to see the blur of lights and the black- 
ness of the earth of our homeland blending 
into the darkness of the night. 

We were not to see that homeland again 
for almost 3 years. Some of us had seen it 
for the last time, there, through the bomb- 
bay cracks. 

And then the crew chief came back from 
the pilot’s compartment and told us to sit 
down. We were landing. Of course there 
weren’t anything like safety belts. And after 
bouncing once, tottering slightly on one 
wheel, we were bumping down the runway 
on the first of a hundred bloodstained is- 
lands to come. 

The time was August 1942. 

The place was Hickam Field, T. H. 

Hickam had won its place in history by 
then. 

It won its place on an earlier sunny morn- 
ing when Japanese planes whined out of the 
windswept sky above the sparkling waters 
below to scrawl in blood Pearl Harbor. 

Hickam, that morning in August, was still 
bulletmarked from the strafing. Was still 
pocked by the bombing. Only the dead had 
been buried. 

And later at nearby Pearl Harbor we saw 
the great lifeless corpse of capsized ships, 
twisted steel rigging, bent cranes—low mon- 
uments of vomiting enemy guns, screaming 
Ticochets, the corruption of an exploded 
bomb. 
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There, even the dead hadn’t been buried. 

Some were still inside the lifeless hulls 
of the once-mighty ships. 

That was August 1942. 

Some of those dead—one was the son of 
a fellow with us—are still unburied. Just 
as*the lesson of Pearl Harbor must never 
be buried either. 

The lesson is “Be prepared.” 

Don’t let the blood of our youth by wish- 
ful thinking, by selfish, political efforts to 
win votes through denying youth proper 
training and weapons. 

Don’t risk freedom on earth—let alone at 
home—by not bothering to know your po- 
tential enemy well enough, by assuming you 
are stronger than you are, that he is weaker 
than he is. 

For if we don’t remember the lesson of 
Pearl Harbor, another plane will cross the 
endless sky. This time in the deadly silence 
of speed faster than sound. And inside it 
will be still another Mexico boy off to the 
first of a hundred bloody islands. A boy 
who today may be in Mexico High, or Hardin, 
or Eugene Field, McMillan, Hawthorne. 





The Problem of Large Political Campaign 
Contributions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many people have long been justifiably 
concerned about a serious problem in 
American politics—the importance of 
large political campaign contributions to 
the carrying out of our essential electoral 
processes. 

Last year Mr. Philip L. Graham, pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, undertook a very commendable 
project of encouraging small campaign 
contributions from millions of individual 
citizens so as to relieve the reliance of 
our national parties on sources of large 
contributions. ‘The project was to be 
carried out with the help of the Adver- 
tising Council of America. The first step 
in organizing this program in time for 
the 1956 elections was to be the forma- 
tion of an 8-man committee to repre- 
sent the 2 major political parties. The 
Democratic Party selected its four com- 
mittee members. The Republican Party 
failed to appoint four members. AS a 
result of this simple stalling, this public- 
spirited project has now had to be aban- 
doned by the advertising council. 

Last week 1 of the 2 national parties 
announced that it was able to raise $5 
million in a single night by $100-a-plate 
dinners throughout the country. I think 
it indicates the nature of the problem 
confronting our form of popular gov- 
ernment that no American would have 
any doubt which party can raise a $5- 
million-campaign fund overnight in this 
fashion. And that same party evidently 
has found it impossible to participate in 
a project for raising necessary campaign 
expenses in tiny contributions by millions 
of individual citizens themselves. 

As a result, a very worth-while experi- 

ent in political democracy has had to 
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be abandoned. I hope it may be revived 

for elections to come in future years. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article published in the New York Times 
of January 25, 1956, discussing this sua- 
ject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Burier Says GOP Upset Funps PLAN—DEMO- 
CRATIC LEADER CHARGES FOE SABOTAGED PACT 
To PROMOTE CONTRIBUTIONS 

(By W. H. Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, January 24.—The Demccratic 
mational chairman charged today that Re- 
publican leaders had sabotaged a $10 million 
bipartisan advertising campaign to encour- 
age political campaign contributions in 
1956. 

Paul M. Butler told a luncheon conference 
the Republicans had failed to nominate half 
of a bipartisan sponsoring committee re- 
quired by the Advertising Council of Amer- 
ica before it would undertake the effort. 

That the project has been dropped was 
confirmed by Philip L. Graham, publisher 
of the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
who had undertaken to organize the cam- 
paign on behalf of the advertising council. 

Mr. Graham also confirmed that there had 
been an earlier agreement between Mr. But- 
ler and his Republican opposite number, 
Leonard W. Hall, on principles and policies 
of the effort directed at having Americans 
make contributions “‘to the political party of 
your choice.” 


REPUBLICANS SILENT 


There was no comment from Republican 
headquarters. Their highest Officials, in- 
cluding Chairman Hall and L. Richard Guy- 
lay, publicity director, were en route to San 
Francisco by plane. The central idea be- 
hind the campaign was that the advertising 
council would make available about $10 mil- 
lion worth of advertising time and space in 
all media, including radio, television, news- 
papers, magazines, and outdoor advertising 
signs. 

These advertisements, beginning 4 weeks 
before the national conventions and con- 
tinuing for about 10 days after candi- 
dates had been selected, would urge every 
citizen to make some campaign fund contri- 
bution to help the parties do their job. 
There would have been no mixing of funds, 
but each party would have received the 
amount sent to it. 

The project would have been carried out 
under sponsorship of an eight-man commit- 
tee, equally divided between Republicans and 
Democrats and selected by the parties. The 
Democrats picked their committee, but the 
Republicans told Mr. Graham they had not 
been able to find four persons willing to serve 
on the group. 

It was understood the original idea had 
been to have former Presidents Herbert 
Hoover and Harry S. Truman serve on the 
group. 

Mr. Truman agreed but Mr. Hoover refused, 
although he was urged to give consent both 
by Mr. Hall and by Sherman Adams, the 
President's “principal deputy, who spoke in 
the name of the White House. 

MARTIN ALSO DECLINES 


A subsequent suggestion was that Repre- 
sentative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, Republican leader of the House, 
might head the GOP sponsoring commit- 
tee. But he declined on grounds that the 
program was not properly organized. 

Mr. Graham declined to be drawn 
a discussion as to the causes of failure. 

“We simply could not organize the proper 
bipartisan sponsoring committee,” he said. 
“The Advertising Council takes on only 
truly noncontroversial and nonpolitical proj- 
ects.” 


into 
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Mr. Butler said the Republicans had 
dropped out of the Graham plan after it had 
become apparent that their “Salute to Eisen- 
hower” dinners would raise about $5 million 
for the 1956 campaigns. A single political 
committee is limited by law to $3 million a 
year. 

Mr. Butler said the Democrats had hoped 
to raise about $1,500,000 as their share from 
the Advertising Council campaign. He ex- 
pressed confidence that the Democrats would 
raise the money, but said “it will be harder 
and more expensive.” 

The Democratic chairman estimated that 
about $7,500,000 would be required to finance 
the Democratic electoral effort in 1956 
through a series of committees, including the 
national committee, the House and Senate 
campaign committees, and an independent 
group for the eventual party nominee. 

Speaking of advertising agencies, Mr. 
Butler said his party now had found an 
agency to handle its campaign. Earlier, he 
said heads of ‘‘about 25 advertising agencies 
told me their clients would not like it if they 
handled the Democratic account.” He did 
not name the agency that agreed to handle 
it. 
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1956 Economic Report of the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower’s 1956 Economic Report 
clearly indicates that the goals of maxi- 
mum employment, production and pur- 
chasing power envisioned by the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, were achieved by the 
economy in 1955. As the President in- 
dicated, we are now upon the threshcld 
of a $400 billion economy. Of particu- 
lar interest and concern to all of us is the 
fact that our economic achievements in 
1955 in terms of increased output and 
employment were accomplished without 
price inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, the dollar value of all 
goods and services created by the econ- 
omy in 1955 gives a clear indication of 
the very rapid advances made in the 
recovery and expansion phases of the 
business cycle. The Gross National 
Product which is a measure of the value 
of the production created was $387.4 bil- 
lion in 1955. This was nearly $27 billion 
above the value of all goods and services 
produced in 1954. It is clear, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the economic projections of the 
prophets of gloom and doom missed their 
mark by wide margins, and I am sure 
as the economy continues to expand in 
1956, that the people will realize the po- 
litical nature of their prophecies which 
we can also expect to magnify out of pro- 
portion the soft spots which always are 
present, even in an expanding economy. 

I am sure all of us are greatly cheered 
by the President’s statement that total 
employment rose by over 3 million and 
unemployment declined by one-half mil- 
lion between the last 3 months of 1954 
and the corresponding months of 1955. 
As you already are aware, Mr. Speaker, 
total employment during 1955 reached 
an alltime record high of 65 million. 
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This in spite of the fact that iti 
the civilian labor force snoveneen tell . 
2% million. 7 Over 

One indicator of the genera] Prospe 
ity which prevailed in 1955 and whieh 
accompanied this steady increase in a 
ployment was the increase in the average 
workweek. This resulted in consider. 
able overtime work, especially in the 
latter part of 1955. These two factors 
combined with a steady rise in average 
weekly earnings, brought labors’ income 
earnings to record levels in almost all 
industries. 

But of equal importance, Mr. Speak. 
er, was the fact that unemployment as 
a percentage of the civilian labor force 
declined from 5.2 percent during the first 
quarter of 1955, to 3.4 percent for the 
last 2 quarters of the year. This is the 
level of unemployment, Mr. Speaker 
which is below that which most econ. 
omists point out is normal for years in 
which the country is free from war or 
severe economic recessions. The 23 
million unemployed during the last 
quarter of 1955, although regrettable, 
consists primarily of new entrants into 
the labor force and those in the process 
of changing or shifting jobs to new in- 
dustries or occupations because of tech- 
nological advancements. ~The simple 
facts are that unemployment is near an 
irreducible minimum. 

Another indicator of the well being of 
the economy is measured by the pur- 
chasing power which people have to buy 
goods and services. In 1955 disposable 
incomes, that is that income which 
people have to spend or save after pay- 
ing all taxes, increased by $14.4 billion 
over that prevailing in 1954, setting a 
new record of $268.2 billion. But most 
important of all, Mr. Speaker, was the 
fact that although disposable income 
and resulting expenditures reached new 
levels, the price level index remained 
relatively stable. 

It is small wonder that President 
Eisenhower was able to report to the 
American people in his 1956 economic 
report that— 

Full employment, rising incomes, and 4 
stable dollar have been cherished goals of 
our society. The practical attainment of 
these ideals during 1955 was the yeal's 
greatest economic achievement. 


The President’s statement— 


It is reasonable to expect that high levels 
of production, employment, and income will 
be broadly sustained during the coming year. 


Is equally encouraging. 


Somewhat Confusing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RE 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Los Angeles Herald-Express of 
January 19, 1956: 











SOMEWHAT CONFUSING 


e President has called for farm legisla- 
ore of which is the “soil bank” and 



































Over Bf ton Peapod of inducing farmers to cut 

a their production. 
Per. t the President also recommended that 
hich put; act to authorize construction of 
em. ee Colorado River basin water stor- 
Tage ihe dams to throw open half a million new 

der. jum acres to agriculture. 
the we are told that our Government storage 
tors pins are filled to overflowing with surplus 
: roducts which must be sold here or 
rage road, even in Iron Curtain countries, and 
ome = . why we must pay farmers to stop 
all eriuction on a good part of their acreage. 
ythe upper Colorado project is built at 
ak- BF ust of billions of dollars it will take away 
tas Mf yer that should come to southern Cali- 
ree MM fornia from the lower Colorado and that is 
irst gmajor concern of everyone in this section 

untry. 
the narod Republican Congress CRrRaIG 
the Hosmer, of Long Beach, has thrown an- 
€t, BF she monkey wrench into the confusion 
M- # nschinery by announcing that he will pre- 
in gnt to the House evidence that nearly 21 
or million acres of the best American croplancs 
23 [we lying idle and unused for any purpose. 
ast “With millions of acres of the best farm- 
Je land awaiting the plow in areas where the 
’ B ninfall is heavy and the growing season 
to jong, the Federal Bureau of Reclamation 
A, gould force this great new burden of the 
R- Bf wper Colorado River project on the Ameri- 
h- «an taxpayers,” Hosmer stated. 
lle Hosmer said that the cost of bringing the 
an millions of idie farm acres into full produc- 
tion would run only from $15 to $150 an 
acre. 

of “Compare that with the $5,000 an acre 
Is cst of building the upper Colorado project,” 
ly he added, “and you see how inconceivable 


the Reclamation Bureau’s scheme is.” 

It would seem that while we are talking 
about a “soil bank” for the farmers already 
having their land in full production, we 
should think a little about keeping these 
virgin lands around the upper Colorado 
project locked in their present “soil bank” 
until we have use for them, 


le 





Your Congressman Wants a Piece of Your 
Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an article by Ruth Boyer Scott 
fntitled “Your Congressman Wants a 
Piece of Your Mind” from the current 
sue of the Family Circle magazine. I 
am sure that many of my colleagues will 
be interested in the article which follows: 
Your CONGRESSMAN WANTS a PIECE OF Your 

MIND 
(By Ruth Boyer Scott) 

“You're wasting your time, writing Con- 
sess about legislation,” Bill said to his 
heighbor. “An individual hasn’t a chance. 
It takes a big organization to put over a 
letter campaign.” I listened for the reply. 
wz, Maybe so, maybe not,” John answered. 
To make sure, I'm going to put the facts 
as I see them in a letter to my congressman.” 
oe happens to letters like John’s? I 
®cided to follow the mail into the offices 
% Senators and Representatives to learn for 
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myself how effective letters are from indi- 
vidual men and women. The best way to 
gage this is to listen to the persons who re- 
ceive your letters. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BoLToNn, Republican Con- 
gresswomen from Ohio since 1940, talks about 
Mrs. Anna V. Coleman, “Cleveland’s battling 
widow,” who once wrote suggesting legisla- 
tion to end taxes levied on pensions of 
widows of policemen and firemen. 

“Widows receive such a pittance,” Mrs. 
Coleman wrote, “that surely they should not 
be required to pay taxes on it.” 

“I was glad to introduce a bill at her re- 
quest,” says Mrs. BoLTton. “Its provisions 
were incorporated in the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954—exempting up to $1,200 of 
pensions and annuities from income taxes 
of all persons.” 

Senator JoHN J. Sparkman, of Alabama, 
Democratic candidate for Vice President in 
1952, tells of veterans in his State who wrote 
that they’d tried to buy GI housing in rural 
areas but couldn’t get mortgage lenders. 

“Their letters,” he says, “helped to bring 
about the direct loan on GI houses, which I 
sponsored and which has helped thousands 
to get homes who couldn’t have otherwise.” 
By this legislation certain areas of the coun- 
try are designated as ‘direct-loan areas’ for 
GI housing. 


HOW TO GET ACTION 


What kind of letters bring about such 
immediate action? The heart of what I 
learned is that your letters will get attention 
if they are legible, specific, clear, and brief, 
stating what you're for or against, and why. 

While your idea won’t go automatically 
into a law and may never inspire a separate 
law, many such ideas are incorporated into 
the big general laws, like housing, taxation, 
and social security. 

A typewritten letter is preferable, but many 
handwritten letters command respect be- 
cause of their constructive ideas. But be 
sure that the writing is easily read, and take 
extra pains to be brief. It’s the 6- to 10-page 
illegibly handwritten letter that is a waste of 
effort. 

Mimeographed letters are also discourag- 
ing. As one Congressman put it, “We don’t 
know whether John Smith intended to send 
the letter or merely signed it as a favor to 
his organization’s legilsative chairman, who 
passed out 200 copies at a meeting.” 

Keep in mind the tremendous demand on 
a Congressman’s time. If he reaches his 
office at 9 a. m. (some come earlier, some 
later), he has only an hour till 10 a. m. com- 
mittee meetings to read mail, see visitors, 
review pending legislation, and sign letters. 
So 5 or 6 rambling pages may destroy the 
value of your letter. Your Representative 
may read his short letters and put yours aside 
for more time that may never come. 

Being brief will also help you to be specific. 
If a person writes, “I wish you’d do some- 
thing about my housing,” the recipient 
doesn’t know whether the writer is con- 
cerned with rental housing, house buying, or 
house building. 

WHERE TO SEND IT 

Whom do you write? Because the liaison 
between Senate and House is far from per- 
fect, you’re wise to write both to your own 
Representative and your two Senators. 

The advantages in doing so are that they 
have a personal interest in your vote and 
so will probably refer your letter to the con- 
gressional committee concerned. They can 
give it added weight if, instead of sending it 
with a formal note, they write the committee, 
“We think this suggestion merits your at- 
tention.” It’s an extra asset if your Senator 
or Representative is on the committee con- 
cerned. He may himself introduce your idea 
into the legislation. 

“Write each person a separate letter,” one 
Congressman warned. “It’s only human, 
when a letter is marked copy,” he said, “for 
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each party to discount its importance, as- 
suming the other recipient has given it full 
attention.” 

It’s particularly effective to present your 
ideas for legislation directly to a chairman 
of acommittee. That way they will certainly 
go to the committee staff, which culls the 
ideas from all letters, puts like ideas to- 
gether, and works some into actual wording 
of legislation. It makes no difference to most 
committee staffs whether the writers are peo- 
ple of prominence or ordinary folks. The 
well-theugt-out letter is judged on its merit. 
As one committee staff member told me, 
“Little people can have big ideas.” 

Any library or Government office has the 
blue-bound Congressional Directory, with 
the names of committee chairmen and all 
Members of House and Senate. There’s a 
separate listing of committee assignments 
of all Members of Congress. 

Sometimes it’s a puzzler to find which 
committee has a bill. If you don’t know, you 
can write first to find out, or write to the 
most probable committee, trusting that your 
letter will be forwarded, if necessary. 

You can assume in writing that the Con- 
gress Member or committee chairman is 
friendly. The crank letter or the vitupera- 
tive letter may be answered formally but is 
unlikely to influence legislation. Also, the 
perennial letter writer may lose his effective- 
ness over the years unless he takes care that 
each letter presents a sound what and why. 


PUTTING IDEALS TO WORK 


Citizens propose new laws on a wide va- 
riety of topics. Some have such merit that 
a Congressman goes into action on it at once. 

A constituent of Senator Karu E. Munprt, 
Republican, of South Dakota, wrote to rec- 
ommend that pensions be taken away from 
Government workers found guilty of subver- 
sion. “I introduced such a bill,” Senator 
Muno0rT relates, “and it became a law in 1954.” 

Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, Democrat, 
of Texas, recalls Mr. Charlie Crump, of De 
Kalb, Tex., who, while John Dillinger was 
causing gangster terror through the Midwest, 
wrote: “Why don’t you offer a bill by which 
the Attorney General could offer a reward 
for capture or information leading to cap- 
ture of such criminals?” 

Mr. PaTMAN introduced such a bill, which 
became law on June 6, 1934. “The law,” he 
says, “aided directly in stopping the criminal 
careers of Dillinger and others like him.” 

Representative RusSELL V. Mack, Repub- 
lican, of Washington, cites a couple of cases 
from the numerous ones where he found 
letters from home helpful. 

“A lot of writers,” he says, “protested to 
me about the junk mail crowding their mail- 
boxes. As a result of combined efforts, junk 
mail is apparently junked. 

Congressman Mack also tells of veterans 
who wrote him about the injustice of not 
getting social-security credit while in service. 
This could mean loss of a pension for lack 
of enough quarters of coverage. The law 
was changed to allow those who served be- 
tween September 1940, and June 1953, to 
get social-security credit if they were not 
getting other retirement credit during that 
period. 

WORDS INTO PRINT 


As a citizen you even have the power to 
be a legislative witness—without ever going 
to Washington, D.C. You can write a com- 
mittee asking that your statement be pub- 
lished in the collected hearings on a particu- 
lar bill. These publications are widely and 
carefully studied. Probably less effective a 
method is to ask your Congressman to in- 
corporate your statement for or against legis- 
lation in the appendix of the Daily CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

You can also try to influence legislation 
through the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment—such as the Post Office or Treasury 
Departments or the Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion. But you may be spreading your ef- 
fort a little thin by doing so. It’s true that 
some legislation originates with a draft in 
the executive agencies, but your Congress- 
men are elected to make your laws. 

You can also take official stands on pend- 
ing laws through various organizations you’re 
allied with. Such views may be communi- 
cated officially at committee meetings. This 
hoids true for State, county, and local laws 
as well as national ones. 

You needn’t be uneasy about breaking a 
law by writing your Congressman. I nailed 
that fear with with official statement: 
“Lobbying laws apply only to those who 
are paid for attempting to influence legis- 
lation.” As a private citizen you are un- 
restricted in decent expression of your opin- 
ion. 

In fact, if you write a letter to Congress, 
you're exercising the oldest constitutional 
privilege in the Bill of Rights—guaranteeing 
your right “to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances.” 

Even the simplest letter expressing a view 
on legislation is a petition. It may have 
only one signature, but as a petition it 
commands respect if it contains sound and 
clearly expressed ideas. Just be sure to take 
this capsule advice of Representative CLAIR 
ENGLE, Democrat of California: “Don’t talk 
in generalities. Say, ‘I’m for (or against) 
this for these reasons—l, 2, 3, 4.2” Such a 
letter helps make democracy work. 


Address by Thomas E. Dewey at Salute- 
To-Eisenhower Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day I had the pleasure of hearing an ad- 
dress by the Honorabie Thomas E. Dewey 
at the salute-to-Eisenhower dinner in 
Baltimore. = 

It was obvious at the time that the 
hundreds of guests were as impressed by 
the speech as I was, so I announced that 
I felt it should be given wider distribu- 
tion through inclusion in the Appendix 
to the ReEcorp. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have the address in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE THOMAS 
E. DEWEY AT THE SALUTE-TO-EISENHOWER 
DINNER IN BALTIMORE, MD., ON JANUARY 20, 
1956 
Tonight we celebrate one of the great 

moments in American history—the third 
anniversary of the inauguration of Dwight 
Eisenhower as President of the United States. 
This happy meeting is one of many in the 
Nation through which the feeling of admira- 
tion, confidence, respect and personal af- 
fection for Dwight Eisenhower is expressed 
by the American people. I am sure you are 
as happy as I am to join in this nationwide 
expression of our confidence and esteem for 
the man who is leading our country with 
unparalleled success. 

In recent months I saw at firsthand that 
this confidence and esteem is shared by 
people all over the world. 


Sometimes you have to get a long way 
from home to see things in perspective. 
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Sometimes you have to get outside the for- 
est to see how far one tree can rise above 
all others. 

Last fall I traveled around the world and 
visited a good many Asian nations between 
Istanbul and Tokyo. It was immediately 
after the outset of that trip that the Presi- 
dent’s illness occurred and I encountered 
the full reaction in a dozen countries. 
Some of those countries are friendly allies 
of the United States. Some are so neutral 
that they often seem to lean to the Com- 
munist side. In every one of them, not only 
the leaders, but the people expressed a sense 
of intense personal dismay and concern. 
The clergy of every important religious faith 
in the world prayed for the recovery of 
President Eisenhower. The newspapers of 
every shade of opinion throughout the free 
world expressed their prayerful hopes for his 
recovery. The people of many nations had 
almost the same sense of personal concern 
as did every American. 

It was inspiring and deeply moving to find 
that the head of the Government of the 
United States was so cherished and beloved 
personally in so many lands. 

You can explain this phenomenon in many 
ways. One that interested me particulariy 
appeared in a newspaper in India. The 
paper is on the left and has rarely been 
kindly in its comments on the United States. 
The reporter who attended the Geneva Con- 
ference of the great powers reflected the 
views of his paper. Yet in summarizing the 
Conference he wrote this remarkable state- 
ment: 

“President Eisenhower arrived at the 
meeting at the Summit and by sheer force 
of personal character he dragged all the 
others up to the summit with him.” 

It is this kind of feeling which has per- 
meated the world. 

Dwight Eisenhower has rendered a similar 
service to America. He has lifted the 
science of government and political leader- 
ship far above any level we have seen in our 
time. He has refused to be partisan. Un- 
der the most intense strains and tension he 
has maintained his position as President 
of all the people and his dedication to the 
welfare of every one of them. He has 
welded a new sense of unity among our 
people. 

I can remember discussing this subject of 
national unity myself on a few occasions 
back in 1948 but there weren't enough people 
who agreed with me. 

At this moment we are reading violent 
speeches by some who seem determined to 
destroy the unity of our bipartisan foreign 
policy. There are some eager candidates 
who would like to isolate and attack a word 
or a phrase attributed to the Secretary of 
State to divert attention from the peace and 
prosperity our Nation is enjoying. Iam sure 
you have been profoundly impressed, as I 
have, by the sudden flowering on the front 
pages of this crop of experts in foreign af- 
fairs of whose experience in that area we 
had not previously been aware. I am sad 
to report to you that closer examination will 
reveal that their expertness lies in the pars- 
ing of sentences and not in saving the peace 
of the world. 

Fortunately there are not many of these 
folks. A large majority of the Members of 
both parties in both Houses of the Congress 
have given stanch support to our policies 
around the world. The Congress has often 
acted almost unanimously on these matters. 
As a result our Government has been im- 
mensely successful in resisting the Red con- 
quests. It would be most regrettable if am- 
bition should lead any officeseeker to under- 
mine our national position to the point 
where the Kremlin would attempt to resume 
its conquest of the free world piece by piece. 

How do these critics propose to prevent 
the Russians from resuming their march of 
conquest? Do they suggest that we return 
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to — policies of weakness aNd isola. 
tion? If not, what do they propose, if 
thing at all? Up to now they have 
nothing but raise a ruckus because our 
ernment has displayed 
acter, and strength to 
prevent others. 

The streets of history are littere 
bones of people who did not hay 
tude to defend themselves when 
attacked. The peoples who were oben 
by the Chengis Khans of 5 j ae 

: ucceeding cep. 
turies all too often had one thing in oo 

a : m- 
mon: They had the kind of faltering Politica] 
leadership which was unable to build all, 
ances, unwilling to face danger, and unable 
to repel it. I suggest to you that the 
American people want no such epitaph. S 
long as the policies of Dwight Eisenhower 
prevail, this will never be our epitaph, _ 

I am old enough to remember the time 
when it was said that America was too proud 
to fight. The Kaiser believed it ang while 
we were at peace his submarines torpedoed 
American ships. So America was plunged 
into war. History has now established that 
if the Kaiser had ever dreamed that he would 
be opposed by the might of the United State; 
World War I would never have been launched, 

The dismal 1930's brought forth all kinds 
of freak pacifist movements. They als 
brought forth political leadership which re- 
fused to listen when Hitler screamed his 
intentions to conquer the world. There was 
no political leadership in power which saig 
“Be strong, be unafraid and you will remain 
free.” Winston Churchill wads a voice in the 
wilderness crying his warning to all who 
would listen and not enough did. So, once 
again, the aggressors felt safe to attack 
without fear of effective opposition. ‘Tt is 
not alone the verdict of Winston Churchill 
but the solemn verdict of history that if 
Britain and the United States had been 
strong and courageous in advance, World 
War II would never have occurred. 

Now, once again we are asked to listen to 
those who believe that by turning our backs 
and shutting our eyes we can keep our free- 
dom and that ‘of the free world. Is this 
counsel right today when it has been wrong 
through all history? Just the last 15 years 
is strewn with the bodies of enslaved 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Albania, Rumania, Hun- 
gary and Tibet among others and, of course, 
the catastrophic fall of China. 

Should it be necessary to remind anyone 
that such a march, if continued, would 
cover the earth? Would these new experts 
we are hearing from resume the policies of 
1950? Surely they must remember that our 
Government then in power officially an- 
nounced that Korea was outside our defense 
perimeter and within 5 months the Russians 
accepted that invitation to conquest. 

I supported then and I still admire the 
courage and decisiveness with which ou! 
Government entered that conflict after it 
started. But I would have admired much 
more a government which had the courage 
to face up to realities and issue no invita 

ions to war. 

We now have a leader and a Government 
who issues no invitations to war by creating 
power vacuums. 

Three years ago today when Dwight Eisen: 
hower took the oath of office our Nation wis 
still engaged in that apparently unending 
and unendable war in Korea. The fre 
world was threatened with the loss of tht 
balance of power in oil by a mad premier in 
Iran. Italy and Yugoslavia were threaten: 
ing to go to war over Trieste. Egypt am 
Britain were at swords point over the Suez 
Canal. French Indochina was torn by § 
struggle between the Communists and tht 
Vietnamese. Ratification of a Europes 
Defense Community was already failing. It 
appeared that Austria would never be rid a 


any. 
one 
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the courage, Char. 
stop one war and 
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ian occupation. Even the Americas 
yor successfully invaded: The Rus- 
had rid established their first satellite in 


: * 
sans vemisphere by conquering Guatemala 


within. 
ran the Eisenhower administration took 


rand went to work. Soon the madman 
was deposed and a strong friendly 
nt was established. We achieved a 
North Atlantic Treaty Alliance with a strong, 
free German Republic as a partner. _The 
Trieste question was patiently negotiated 
and peaceably settled and there was no war 
petween Italy and Yugoslavia. The Suez 
canal crisis was peacefully solved. Under 
the worst possible handicaps, half of Viet- 
yam was saved. Guatemala was liberated 
py its own people and the Russian strong- 
hold in our hemisphere has been cleansed. 
4 peace treaty was finally negotiated for 
austria and for the first time in nearly a 
generation her people are now free. 
Personally I am proud to be a supporter of 
a Government with such a record of achieve- 
ment for peace and human freedom. Never 
in history has the liberty of so many people 
been preserved or won without war and by 
courage, skill, and great statesmanship alone. 
Icannot follow the advice of those who wish 
to return to the tragic policies of the past. 
Icannot accept the reasoning of those who 
wish to return to weakness, with surrender 
of the free world inch by inch, island by 
island, nation by nation. 

The great difference between this admin- 
istration and its recent predecessors is that it 
understands the course of history. It has 
the skill and the foresight to be a leader 
and not a victim in the shaping of history. 

Of course the fundamental is that dicta- 
tors do not embark on wars unless they ex- 
pect to win. If they know they will be op- 
posed by overwhelming force they do not 
risk their necks in aggression. The great 
change of the past 3 years is that the aggres- 
sor knows, at last, that if he starts a conquest 
he will be opposed by overwhelming force. 
He knows we are strong, united and unfraid. 
He knows he cannot win. 

That is why the Soviets now sing of peace, 
of trade, of peaceful coexistence. The polit- 
ical weakness of the free world has come to 
an end. 

We are proud tonight to salute the kind 
of courage that has put out the fires of war 
time and again because the aggressor knows 
today that we are neither craven nor help- 
less. The struggle for peace is not won yet. 
It will last a long time and ultimate victory 
will call for the best that is in us. I be- 
lieve the kind of Government we now have 
ls what our people want in a time when 
America has been called to leadership and 
the peace of the world rests upon us. 

We are going through a curious political 
Period. A presidential election is coming 
along and for the first time in a great many 
years we Republicans find ourselves in a very 
happy position. We have done for our coun- 
try what others failed todo. We are witness- 
ing the mournful spectacle of eager candi- 
dates for the opposition nomination who 
cannot Scrape up an issue. There really is 
hothing so sad as a candidate without an 
issue, except a whole collection of candidates 
without an issue among them. 

More Americans are at work today pro- 
ducing more, earning more, and investing 
More than ever before. The Eisenhower ad- 
Ministration has proved that our country can 
enjoy prosperity and peace at the same time. 
The Eisenhower administration has brought 
eg Government a new and refreshing 

‘In the American people. As a result, 
ee en wage controls, and a monu- 
a al bureaucracy were lifted from the 
“CKs of our people. 
iene faith in the people has been reward- 
sper — have just had the extraordinary 
a rience of seeing a balanced budget pre- 

ited by the President of the United States. 

he largest tax reductions in history were 


ove! 
of Iran 
governme 
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enacted under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, under the novel theory that the Ameri- 
can people were entitled to spend more of 
their own money. : 

Unemployment insurance has been extend- 
ed w 4 million additional workers and so- 
cial security has been extended to 10 million 
additional Americans. The Government has 
been getting out of business and turning it 
back to the people. 

Whichever issue you select—prosperity, 
peace, honesty in government, loyalty, secu- 
rity, and social progress—the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has served the people well. It 
has served them better than they have ever 
been served before, and it is heartwarming 
to feel that they know it and are grateful. 

Once again there is opportunity and an 
unlimited future for our children. There is 
opportunity in a world at peace and an Amer- 
ica more prosperous than ever before. 

Almighty God has smiled on us and on 
our beloved country. We are all grateful 
indeed that He has blessed us with the rich 
and devoted leadership of the man we honor 
here tonight, the President of the United 
States, Dwight Eisenhower. 
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The Extension of the Sugar Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
western United States and particularly 
the State of Washington has a vital stake 
in extension of the Sugar Act. 

How the increase in domestic sugar 
consumption is apportioned between do- 
mestic and foreign producers is an im- 
portant question for thousands of World 
War II and Korean veterans writing a 

“stirring chapter in western reclamation 
on Columbia Basin lands. 

Recognizing the effort these veterans 
have made and the importance of an 
equitable solution in this matter, my col- 
league from the State of Washington, the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MAGNUSON] has fought long and hard to 
insure western sugar beet acreage getting 
proper consideration when this problem 
of apportionment ultimately is solved. 

His efforts have been recognized, not 
only by the sugar industry nationally, 
but especially by the veterans who moved 
on to new land in the Columbia Basin 
area of our State of Washington and in 
other reclamation projects of the West 
only to find that adequate protection had 
not been given previously. Recognition 
of my colleague's service and efforts has 
not only been voiced by the veterans 
farming this new acreage, but by many 
of the newspapers who serve these grow- 
ing areas. One such reference was pub- 
lished in the Seattle Times of Friday, 
January 20, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial may be published 
in full in the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

HELP FoR SUGAR-BEET FARMERS WOULD BENEFIT 
ENTIRE STATE 


This State has an important stake in leg- 
islation which has been the subject of recent 
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hearings in the United States Senate, de- 
signed to revise Federal regulations of the 
sugar industry. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is studying a measure that would ex- 
tend the Sugar Act of 1948 and giving Amer- 
ican sugar producers a larger share in this 
country’s annual consumption of sugar. 

This State is vitally interested because its 
sugar-beet farmers, who last year produced 
some 660,000 tons of sugar beets—more than 
1,800,000 hundred-pound bags of sugar, 
worth some $18 million—could add substan- 
tially larger sums to the State’s wealth if 
present inequitable Federal restrictions were 
favorably revised. 

The 1948 law established quotas for con- 
sumption of sugar under which the domestic 
sugar-beet industry was permitted to con- 
tribute no more than 1,800,000 tons of sugar 
a year to the United States market. Quotas 
were established also on domestic cane sugar 
and on sugar from Cuba, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Hawaii, and the Philippines, 

Since 1948, consumption of sugar in this 
country has increased more than 1 million 
tons. But because the domestic quotas were 
frozen, none of this increase has been al- 
lotted to American sugar producers. Under 
the existing law, Cuba has received 96 per- 
cent of the increase. The other 4 percent 
went to foreign sugar producers. 

The measure the Senate is considering 
would allot to domestic sugar producers a 
ratio of 55 percent of the annual increase 
in sugar consumption. Washington State 
sugar farmers thus would be enabled to 
plant more of their acreage in beets and 
gain a larger share of the money the Ameri- 
can public spends for sugar. 

The Senate bill has been indorsed in 
principle by the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, which also is on record in support of 
an amendment proposed by this State’s 
Senator WARREN MAGNUSON. His amendment 
would recognize the right to an equitable 
quota of new beet-growing areas, such as 
may be opened as development of the Co- 
lumbia Basin irrigation project progresses. 

The House of Representatives passed a 
new sugar bill last year, but the ,Senate 
version offers greater advantages to the 
Washington sugar industry. In any event, 
some revision of the 1948 act providing for 
a more equitable sugar-quota system seems 
likely to be enacted during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. If that can be accom- 
plished, the whole State stands to benefit 
along with its relatively youthful but 
flourishing sugar industry. 


Address by George Meany on the Occa- 
sion of His Receiving the Honorary De- 
gree of Doctor of Laws at Seton Hall 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following address by George Meany 
which was delivered on the occasion of 
his receiving the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws from Seton Hall University. 
The speech, I am happy to say, was re=- 
ceived with enthusiasm. The Honorable 
Maurice Brady, member of the State 
Legislature of New Jersey, who was pres-= 
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ent, informs me that the people will long 
remember Mr. Meany’s stirring address. 

Receiving an honorary degree of LLD 
at the same time from Seton Hall Uni- 
versity was AFL-CIO Secretary-Treas- 
urer William F. Schnitzler. 

The speech is as follows: 

In behalf of my colleague, William Schnitz- 
ler, and for myself, I express to you deep 
appreciation. The honor you have conferred 
upon us is, above all, a timely tribute to the 
growing vision, influence, and responsibility 
of more than 15 million American workers 
in their new unity. 

We, as officers of the AFL-CIO, welcome 
this great honor. It will encourage us to 
greater devotion to the highest ideals and 
worthiest aims of the free labor movement. 
These are closely interrelated with the ideals 
and principles of the church. 

Very few of us are blessed to live 100 
years. But, from generation to generation, 
many of us are blessed because institutions 
like yours live and grow century’ after cen- 
tury. Over the years, the lives of the many 
are likewise enriched by the endeavors of 
the truly illustrious few. Bishop James 
Roosevelt Bayley demonstrated courageous 
initiative, reflected the spirit of growth of 
his times, and responded to the needs of the 
day when, on September 1, 1856, he threw 
open the doors of Seton Hall—the first Cath- 
olic institution of higher learning in New 
Jersey. 

Yours have been years of notable progress. 
You have already established the first med- 
ical and dental college in your State. Your 
progress spells progress for all America. No 
nation can long continue in honor, freedom, 
and well-being without benefit of the moral 
principles instilled by your center of learn- 
ing. 

Whether we are workers or employers, 
farmers or merchants, scientists, priests, or 
laymen—no matter what our religion may 
be—we can all subscribe to these principles. 
They are based on the fundamental concepts 
of morality. It is in this vein that distin- 
guishgd ministers, rabbis, priests, and lay- 
men agreed, 10 years ago, on a pattern for 
social justice in our country. They agreed 
that the profit motive must be subordinated 
to the moral law. They affirmed that work- 
ers have an inviolable right to join a union. 
Some leading Catholic authorities on the 
social encyclicals maintain that workingmen 
and women have a duty to join a union. 

Enlightened American industrialists and 
businessmen can only welcome, not seek to 
weaken or destroy, the American trade-union 
movement. It is a built-in guaranty of se- 
curity for America and the American way of 
life. The AFL-CIO is dedicated to making 
American democracy more vital and more 
effective. We want an alert and intelligent 
and not an inert and uninformed electorate. 
We want our country to have more and bet- 
ter schools. We want better homes for the 
American people. We want healthier and 
happier communities. We shall use every 
democratic means to invigorate and improve 
the free institutions of our country and to 
promote its common welfare. 

The AFL-CIO constitution provides that 
the united federation serve the interests of 
all American people. It pledges our mem- 
bership to “the strengthening and extension 
of our way of life and the fundamental free- 
doms which are the basis of our democratic 
society.” Our stirring preamble claims: 

“We shall combat resolutely the forces 
which seek to undermine the democratic 
institutions of our Nation and to enslave 
the human soul. We shall strive always to 
win full respect for the dignity of the human 
individual whom our unions serve. With 
divine guidance, grateful for the fine tradi- 
tions of the past, confident of meeting the 
challenge of the future, we proclaim this 
constitution.” 
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We of American labor firmly oppose all 
forms of dictatorship. We vigorously sup- 
port our free system of Government. We 
realize that, without a free system of Gov- 
ernment, there can be neither free labor nor 
free enterprise. Communism and every other 
totalitarian despotism is the deadly enemy 
of free labor unions. Free labor unionism 
and totalitarianism simply cannot coexist. 
They negate each other. Where a Lenin, 
Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini, Franco, Peron or 
Khrushchev rules, where free labor unions 
are ruined. When such dictatorships begin, 
free labor unions are finished. We are their 
first target because we are their sworn ene- 
mies. Our new unity means greater strength 
in protecting our American labor movement 
against any and all corrupt influences. It 
means strengthened determination to de- 
feat the undermining efforts of Communist 
agencies and all others who are opposed to 
the basic principles of our democracy and 
free and democratic trade unionism. 

Nor can I emphasize sufficiently that Com- 
munism is likewise the mortal foe of private 
capital, private ownership and the private 
management of industry. 

To me, it is inspiring and interesting that 
Seton Hall celebrates its first centenary in 
1956. It is also the year when our country 
is significantly marking the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of a renowned educator and 
outstanding President of our Republic. It 
was Woodrow Wilson, with his concept of 
the New Freedom, who declared more 
than forty years ago: “The commands of 
democracy are as imperative as its privileges, 
and its opportunities are wide and generous.” 
In this spirit, he sought to lead our Nation 
in the front lines of world responsibility. It 
is from this viewpoint that I want to con- 
sider your vital role in the profound crisis 
now gripping mankind. 

You are not merely students. You are not 
merely teachers. Yours is not merely an 
institution within whose walls the learning 
and experience of yesterday are studied for 
the benefit of today and tomorrow. In the 
present grave world situation, you are in 
the front line of the fight for human free- 
dom and enduring peace. Today, our school 
of higher learning can and must be fortresses 
of freedom. 

Our country is a democracy. Our country 
is democratic, despite all its imperfections, 
some of which are painful. It is a command 
of democracy for every citizen to contribute 
to the building of America into an ever 
better and ever stronger democracy—free 
from all racialism, discrimination, economic 
and social injustice. This command is all 
the more urgent today because our Nation’s 
foreign policy now plays so great a role in 
the life of each and every one of us. 

In the last resort, the foreign policy of 
every nation must reflect its domestic ideals 
and principles. The faith which other na- 
tions will place in our country’s devotion 
to peace and human freedom is, in great 
measure, dependent on how we manage our 
affairs at home, en whether we treat our 
citizenry without regard to race, color, na- 
tional origin or economic status. 

Any government which distrusts its own 
people, which, like Moscow and Peiping, 
wages war on the rights and standards of its 
own people, cannot—for long—be trusted to 
treat other peoples justly and peacefully. 
Violence, injustice, and social immorality at 
home inevitably lead to aggression, injus- 
tice, and indecency in the treatment of 
peoples abroad. A government which denies 
its own people freedom of conscience cannot 
long be good neighbors with other peoples. 
Such a government cannot, in good con- 
science, respect their liberties, their freedom 
to worship God, their freedom to think and 
their right to preserve their national ideals, 
beliefs, and culture. This applies to every 
type of dictatorship, to the Nazi no less than 
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to the Communist, and'to the Communist no 
less than to the Falangist. 

It is to the highest credit of the Students 
of the University of Madrid that, in their 
great majority, they recently expressed theip 
opposition to falangism. The academic com 
munity in our own country and in the ain 
free world has every reason to be proud . 
this reaction by the Spanish students to an 
Officially sponsored poll. 

Here is an inspiring tribute to the Vitality 
of freedom as an ideal and to the low of 
liberty as a human force which cannot 
extinguished by despotism. It behooves yg 
of the ranks of labor and you of the ranks 
of learning to see to it that such healthy re. 
actions are not exploited and perverted by 
Communist demagogs. We can do that best 
by making our democracy a living faith, by 
giving reality to our democratic ideals in the 
context of the present world situation. 

We can go a long way in meeting the Com. 
munist menace and challenge by combining 
highly deterrent military strength with s0. 
cial, economic, and educational measures for 
improving the conditions of the people in 
the economically underdeveloped countries, 
Our country has more than industrial skills 
and material strength. Above all else, we 
have the ideals and the ideas. We can and 
must find better ways of sharing with other 
peoples these great assets of civilization, 
These are assets which must be universal, if 
they are to survive the terrible impact of the 
tidal waves of Communist reaction and slay« 
ery now threatening to engulf all mankind, 

When I think of this menace, I also think 
of the opportunity before us. - It is high time 
for our Government, for our schools and col- 
leges, for the great voluntary organizations 
of our land—like those of labor, learning, 
management, science, and agriculture to get 
together and plan for training teachers, 
scientists, managers, organizers, technicians, 
and others—especially for utilizing their 
skills and talents through rendering service 
in foreign lands. We Americans have much 
experience in pioneering. ‘The spirit of the 
pioneer continues very strong in our life to- 
day. We are rightly proud of this creative 
spirit. Let us infuse our efforts to aid other 
peoples, now menaced by Communist sub- 
version and Soviet aggression, with this spirit 
of the American pioneer. 

I am confident that this spirit would gos 
much longer way in strengthening the cause 
of peace, freedom and human betterment 
than would the mere handing out of dollars. 
In the current crisis, a combination of the 
American pioneer spirit and generosity 1s 
vital. It might well be decisive. I am not 
afraid of communism winning the world 
through helping other people. So far, com- 
munism has never gained a position any- 
where except by fraud, force and terTor. 
In spite of all its loud propaganda to the 
contrary, communism has never given any 
people anything free. So far, Moscow has 
done infinitely more taking from—than gl¥- 
ing—to other peoples. The Kremlin has no 
really helped others. Actually, it has only 
helped itself at the expense of other couls 
tries. Look at the captive peoples of Europe. 
Who of us can forget how Soviet Russia 
plundered Manchuria? Yes, Bolsheviks 40 
barter—many big promises with little per 
formance in exchange for much in return. 

Our country can well afford to challenge 
Moscow to match us dollar for dollar and 
service for service in Egypt, India or any 
where else, in saving people from hunger 
disease, in helping people build anew = 
build better. Of course, we should nevél 
say we will merely match Moscow's effor's 
to help and merely match its aid others. 
At best, that would mean that we would do 
next to nothing. That would really mea® 
turning our back on needy nations. 

I see no reason for our diplomats getting 
panicky because Moscow talks big about 
helping others. There is not the slight 
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evidence th 


at Moscow has veered even an 
inch from jts policy of building an ever 
pigger WaT machine, an ever more deadly 
terror machine against its people at home 
and an ever more expanded and expensive 
¢h-column apparatus. These are costly 
a crushing burdens forced on the Russian 
ple by their Communist rulers. 


We must never forget we have no quarrels 
with the Russian people. We have only 
friendship and heartfelt sympathy for the 
pussial people, for they are the first and 
peariest sufferers of Communist dictator- 
ship. Nor dare we forget that the captive 

ples of the European satellite lands and 
qa the Chinese mainland have been suffering 
eel hardships. When I speak of such 
crushing burdens, I speak not only of suffer- 
ing in a physical sense. I have in mind 
especially the spiritual and moral losses. I 
am thinking of the missionaries, of the great 
scholars, hounded, tortured and forced to 
fee from Communist China because they 
would not sell their souls nor debase their 


intellect. 

Ican never forget the shocking revelations 
recently made by the Reverend Dr. Bradshaw 
after his release from the Chinese Commun- 
ist “paradise.” That is why I find it hard 
to believe—and least of all to fear—that Mos- 
cow and its puppets have suddenly become 
creat humanitarians and will match the 
genuine and generous help we have been 
giving and should be prepared to give in the 
future. Where is the slightest evidence of 
even the faintest beginning of such a miracu- 
lous transformation of the ruthless Kremlin 
dictatorship? 

The time has arrived for our Government 
to reexamine and study our country’s last 
decade of experience in foreign aid. No 
doubt we have made mistakes. No doubt 
we must do some things better than we 
have done to date. No doubt we should 
even stop doing some of the things we have 
been doing. No doubt we must meet new 
tasks in the foreign-aid field. But let us 
not get panicky and rush to drown rubles 
with dollars. We should be ready to help 
where there is need and when we can, help 
the needy rather than their oppressors. We 
must always be ready to help where the cause 
of peace and freedom can be served and 
strengthened. 


We must likewise reject every effort or 
scheme to appease and assist the Commu- 
nist aggressors through business deals with 
them. Neither peace, nor freedom, can be 
bought that cheap. Doing business as 
usual with Khrushchev is basically just as 
bad and unsound as was doing business with 
Hitler. Shortsightedness in commercial 
relations never really pays. Such deals with 
Communist Russia and Communist China 
only help the plunderers and oppressors of 
the Russian, Chinese, and the other peoples 
‘o tighten their dictatorial grip, to build 
their war machines and to secure new chan- 
nds of subversion. No profit garnered in 
any such deal can ever make up for the 
damage and the tragedy it causes. 

Of course, what I say about business as 
Usual also applies to cultural relatiof™ as 
usual, There can never be real freedom of 
genuine cultural relations between the 
American and Russian peoples until the 
Russians can have free relations—cultural 
and other—among themselves. 

— are living in an age of profound crisis. 
or that very reason, we are also living in 
“ age of consecration. We of the free la- 
od movement—and I am sure you of the 
oe academic world—can find no more 
a ideal than to consecrate ourselves to 
a n and protection of our free- 

. his great task is inseparable from 
to agnispensable to consecrating ourselves 
Siateae others, to helping others whose 
min rights have been taken 
centrati - Dy the most total and brutal con- 

*@u0n of power in all human history. 
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How timely then was the wisdom. of 
Woodrow Wilson about the privileges, op- 
portunities and commands of democracy be- 
ing wide and generous. I know that men 
of your calling and learning realize fully 
that freedom to think, freedom of con- 
science, freedom to worship God, to asso- 
ciate, assemble, and organize are a priceless 
heritage. This great heritage cannot be pre- 
served and promoted merely by praising it 
and enjoying it—while the enjoying lasts. 
We have to work at freedom. We have to 
practice it. We have to nurse and nourish 
it. We have to live it so that it may live 
and thrive. 

We Americans are a privileged people. We 
were born free. Twice we fought fratricidal 
conflicts to assure and advance our free- 
dom. Twice we fought on global scale in 
foreign lands in order to safeguard the 
security of our own free land and the free- 
dom menaced by foreign forms of tyranny 
and pernicious aggression. I do not despair. 
I am confident we and the free world with 
us have the faith and the courage, the ideal- 
ism and the ideas, the capacity and the will 
to organize our lives and our international 
associations so that we can cooperate for the 
good of mankind; so that we can unite our 
forces for deterring and, if need be, de- 
feating aggression. Then mankind can and 
will be saved from an atomic world war. 

In this light, all of us can only welcome 
heartily the plea made recently by Pope 
Pius XII for the world to agree on renounc- 
ing nuclear weapons and assure compliance 
with this agreement through a system of 
effective control. We have repeatedly de- 
manded the same. We hail the Holy Father’s 
plea for its emphasis on the necessity of 
effective control and on the need to include 
all steps, and not merely an agreement, to 
end military nuclear experimentation. 

The furtherance of this noble goal fa- 
natically challenged and menaced by the 
Godless hordes of communism, is the highest 
command of American democracy. It is also 
your—and my—most imperative privilege. 
As Americans, from factory bench and school 
bench, from office and classroom, let us 
dedicate and consecrate ourselves to this 
task. Like you here at Seton Hall, we of 
American labor are entering a new era. Be 
with us, as we face the future with con- 
fidence that with God’s help, we shall not 
fail in our responsibilities or accomplish- 
ments. 





Milk: Nature’s Perfect Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on June 
26, 1955, the Springfield (Mass.) Sunday 
Republican published an article entitled 
“Nature’s Perfect Food Aids Later 
Aches, Pains.” The article specifies the 
great benefits which middle-aged women 
may derive from drinking milk, and is as 
timely today as it was last summer; 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NATURE’s PERFECT Foop As LATER ACHES, 
PAINS 
(By Hazel B. Corliss) 

Since June is being observed as National 

Dairy Month, let’s consider milk. The ex- 
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perts tell us that it is nature’s most perfect 
food. I believe that the real cause of the 
present dairy controversy is not overproduc- 
tion, but underconsumption. If people 
would drink the amount of milk they ac- 
tually need for proper nourishment, sur- 
Pluses would be unknown. 


ADULTS NEED MILK 
It is an accepted fact that babies and chil- 


dren require plenty cf milk for proper 
growth. But all too often it is rejected by 
the teen-ager, and the adult. They fear 


over-weight; and other beverages are the 
vogue. 

I feel that the middle-aged woman is the 
key figure in persuading people to drink more 
milk. Her influence is felt by every child, 
from infancy to adulthood. The bride 
usually adopts her mother’s housekeeping 
pattern when she begins her new homelife; 
and the food habits are repeated. 

The various promotion programs have 
tried to convince the middle-aged woman 
that milk is a nutritive food for all ages. 
Yet she may be like her little Johnny, who 
refuses to drink his milk when merely told 
that it is good for him. He has to have a 
more personal reason. He doesn't hesitate 
after hearing that milk Will make his arms 
strong, and his legs swift, for his beloved 
ball game. Likewise, Johnny’s mother needs 
to be persuaded through her own most vul- 
nerable points. 

BENEFITS NOT SKIN DEEP 


For centuries, the middle-aged woman has 
fought valiantly to keep herself youthful 
looking. She not only needed to please her 
family, but to boost her own morale. She 
has spent millions of dollars for clothes and 
cosmetics, striving to achieve this worthy 
goal. However, clothes wear out, or lose 
their style, and cosmetics have only a super- 
ficial “face” value. 

The benefits to be derived from drinking 
lots of milk are not just ‘“‘skin deep.” By 
consuming a quart daily, the middle-aged 
woman would attain a truly permanent 
health foundation. Her skin would have a 
velvety texture and a rozy glow; her eyes 
would sparkle brightly; her hair would have 
a lovely sheen; and her body, strength and 
vitality, for working, and for resisting 
diséase. 

How do I know all this? From my own 
experience, I, too, am a middle-aged woman. 
During our 20 years of city living, we made 
other sacrifices in order to buy extra milk. 
We were the carrier’s best customer, on our 
street. Our health rewards have been very 
worth while. In addition to our greater sense 
of physical well-being, we saved a great 
many dentist and doctor bills. 

Since coming to our small farm in Ver- 
mont, we have been able to enjoy still more 
milk. At first, we had only one cow. Dur- 
ing her 2 months’ ary period, when we had 
no milk to drink, we noticed a great differ- 
ence in our general health. 

The wife of the small farmer has long 
hours of hard work daily. When faltering 
with fatigue, I have found a glass of milk 
the most sustaining and quickest lift. 

NOT FATTENING 


Milk is no more fattening than many other 
foods which fail to give comparable health 
stamina. Most popular beverages are flavor- 
ful and refreshing, but they have no food 
value; instead, their high sugar content gives 
people weight-producing calories. 

Often the middle-aged woman does know 
the health value of milk, but she feels that 
she cannot afford to buy as much as she 
would like to. Yet, as she very well knows, 
clothes and cosmetics are expensive. If she 
drank a quart of milk daily she would radi- 
ate glowing health and youthfulness, in the 
simplest attire. No beauty aids would be 
necessary. Her family would admire 
proudly; and her own higher spirits would 
contribute to the happiness of everyone she 
contacted. 
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As she grows older, and her body begins 
to degenerate, the middle-aged woman is 
often plagued by various aches and pains. 
The large amount of calcium in milk makes 
it one of the best protective foods. My own 
arthritis was much more painful during the 
period when we were without milk. 

We do not sell milk. I am merely passing 
around a little of the milk of human kind- 
ness in sharing my own secrets. When 
friends say that I look younger than my 
years, I know that milk has been my bene- 
factor. 

So, for her own personal reasons, I appeal 
to my sister, the middle-aged woman, to 
drink from the Fountain of Youth. Milk is 
a bargain in buoyant health and youthful 
beauty. 


One Hundred and Seventy-Fifth Anni- 
versary of the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the letter which was received by each 
Member of Congress, enclosing an ad- 
dress by Basil Brewer, publisher, New 
Bedford Standard-Times, commemorat- 
ing the 175th anniversary of the State 
constitution. This was distributed by the 
Massachusetts heritage program of the 
Massachusetts Bar Association. 

The address follows: 

THE CONSTITUTION OF MASSACHUSETTS AND 
Its IMPACT UPON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

(By Basil Brewer) 


Non-New Englanders, and particularly such 
Missouri Yankees as myself, are steeped in 
the lore of the Pilgrims of Plymouth and of 
that tremendous ship, the Mayflower, which 
landed briefly at Provincetown on November 
21, 1620, and a month later at the historic 
rock at Plymouth. 

I say that “tremendous ship,” for else how 
could it have housed the ancestors of most 
of the prominent families of the Midwest of 
my boyhood, as well as of New England, and 
nowadays of even the Far West? 

So stamped on my boyhood mind was the 
story of lovely Priscilla and John Alden that 
I think I may have reached almost young 
manhood before I stopped hoping some one 
of the lovely young ladies I met would say 
shyly to me, “Why don’t you speak for your- 
self, Basil?” 

PILGRIMAGE RECALLED 


May I recall to you that other and truly 
great occasion which this one so Clearly 
brings to my mind, the pilgrimage to Plym- 
outh sponsored by the Plymouth County Re- 
publican Club July 29, 1951. 

Many present today were at that Plymouth 
meeting, including our guest of honor, Sen- 
ator SALTONSTALL, It was an all-day and an 
unforgettable ceremony and pageant. The 
beginnings of Plymouth were recalled and 
the basic principles of the Pilgrim Fathers 
were emphasized. 

Many speakers, including the two guests 
of honor, the late Senator Robert A. Taft, 
and our own JOSEPH W. MarrTINn, then Speaker 
of the House, called for a return to basic 
Pilgrim principles. Bob Taft spoke with 
great seriousness and conviction, as did 
Speaker MartTIN, to audiences which included 
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those of both the television and radio net- 
works of the National Broadcasting Co. 

For the first time in history, half the Na- 
tion saw the harbor of Plymouth sprinkled 
with small craft listening to the program and 
the gneat audience standing or seated in the 
natural amphitheater which faces the plat- 
form above Plymouth Rock. 


TAFT IS QUOTED 


I must quote again the words of the de- 
ceased Bob Taft with reference to the Pil- 
grims on that occasion. 

“We have come here to celebrate the record 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, and to rededicate our- 
selves to the ideals which inspired one of the 
great adventures of all time. * * * 

“They were guided by the most rigid re- 
ligious and moral principles which sustained 
them in adversity and inspired them to de- 
termined effort. They believed in God from 
the bottom of their souls. As said by Baylies, 
‘They in pursuit of religious freedom, estab- 
lished civil liberty; meaning only to found a 
church, gave birth to a nation; in settling 
a town, they commenced an empire.’ ” 

But there was another small ship of design 
similar to the Mayflower to which history for 
some reason has given much less attention. 
In its importance to the then small Bay 
Colony of Massachusetts, however, this ship 
may have in some ways rivaled the Mayflower. 
This was the ship Arbella, which arrived at 
Salem, June 12, 1630, approximately 10 years 
after the arrival of the Mayfiower at Plym- 
outh. 

On this ship was Gov. John Winthrop, who 
Just had been appointed Governor of the Bay 
Colony of Massachusetts. Winthrop had ac- 
cepted only under the condition that the 
government be transferred to the colony. 
With him were the Reverend George Phillips 
and Sir Richmond Saltonstall, who brought 
with them a charter from Charles I, a charter 
which gave the infant colony its first sem- 
blance of self-government. 


FOREGOES TITLE 


Sir Richard Saltonstall, of course, was the 
ancestor of our distinguished guest of honor, 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. Due, how- 
ever, to the provisions of both Federal and 
State constitutions which came 150 years 
later, LEVERETT has had to forego his ances- 
tral title, contenting himself with such mod- 
est substitutes as speaker of the house of 
governor of the commonwealth, and three 
times elected United States Senator. 

The charter which the Arbella brought 
vested the governing power in a governor, a 
court of assistance and freemen, which later 
included all, and I quote, “respectable land- 
holders.” These soon started sending rep- 
resentatives to attend meetings and thus was 
evolved the general court of the common- 
wealth. 

This charter of 1629 remained in effect in 
the colony for 54 years, giving the then Bay 
Colony of Massachusetts perhaps the first 
and longest period of substantial self-gov- 
ernment of any of the colonies. 

The experience in self-government and 
the devotion to freedom thus gained were 
to exert a tremendous influence, not only 
on the history of the Commonwealth and of 
others of the colonies, but on the grave 
decisions which brought the War of the 
Revolution and the independence of the 
country. 

CHARTER VACATED 

But the process of self-government of the 
Bay Colony received a rude interruption 
when the charter of 1629 was vacated by 
King James II in 1684. The Bay Colony was 
by this act deprived of all political rights 
whatsoever and became the absolute prop- 
erty of the king to govern as he saw fit. 

Sir Edmund Andros was made governor 
of all the territory of New England, which 
had been joined with that of New York and 
New Jersey and the two colonies to the south. 

Massachusetts not only no longer had 
law-making or executive power of her own, 
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but every land title which went back to ¢ 
authority of the old charter was decl : 
invalid. — 
But this was not for long. Timing they 
action to the return of William of Oran, 
and the flight of James II on April 18, 1689 
“armed men were abroad” in the streets of 
Boston. ; 
GIVEN LITTLE NOTICE 


John Nelson headed a party of men who 
armed with small cannon, proceeded ty the 
fort on Fort Hill to which Governor Andros 
had fled. Andros was ordered to Surrender 
which he did. ; 

Thus ended the first revolution agains 
the British by the Bay Colony of Massachys. 
etts, to which historians seem to have given 
all too little attention. It restored the char. 
ter of 1629. And again, after a lapse of 5 
years, the Bay Colony enjoyed a measure 
of self-government. 

The bloodless revolution of 1689 was a re. 
hearsal for the long and bloody War of the 
Revolution 85 years later. As John Fisk 
puts it in the last sentence of Beginnings 
of New England: “In the events we have 
here passed in review, it may be seen, g9 
plainly that he who runs may read, how 
the spirit of 1776 was foreshadowed ip 
1689.” 

If revolt and war were brewing in the 
colony at this early date, the pressure of 
great events was developing a new and a 
cifferent race which was to prove equal to 
its responsibilities. This was no where so 
well described as by Samuel E. Morison in 
his “Builders of the Bay Colony.” 

Morison wrote, ‘‘The race was not Anglo- 
Saxon or Irish * * * It was Yankee, a new 
Nordic amalgam on an English Puritan base; 
already in 1750 as different in its character 
and its dialect from the English as the Aus- 
tralians are today. A tough but nervous, 
tenacious but restless race; materially am- 
bitious, yet prone to introspection, and sub- 
ject to waves of religious emotion. Con- 
servative in its ideas of property and reli- 
gion, yet radical in business and govern- 
ment. 

“A people with few social graces, yet 
capable of deep friendships and abiding 
loyalties; law-abiding yet individualistic, and 
impatient of restraint by government or reg- 
ulation in business; ever attempting to re- 
press certain traits of human nature, but 
finding an outlet in broad, crude humor and 
deep sea voyages. 

“A race whose typical member is eternally 
torn between a passion for righteousness and 
a desire to get on in the world. Religion 
and climate, soil and sea, here brewed of 
mixed stock a new people.” 

WAR OF SURVIVAL 

With the coronation of William III and 
the flight of Jomes II to France, again quot- 
ing Fisk, “began the 70-year struggle be- 
tween France and England for the primacy 
of the world,” both the Old World and the 
New. It was a struggle “far grander than 
the struggle between Rome and Carthage 
2,000 years earlier.” 

This 70 years of war was as much upon 
Am@rican as upon European ground. It was 
a war of survival for the colonies as well as 
for Britain and great were the sacrifices In 
men, material, and money on the part of 
the colonies. 

The far-flung battlefield extended from 
Fort Duquesne in the Ohio territory, where 
Braddock died and George Washington 80% 
his first experience in serious fighting, to the 
final defeat of General Montcalm on the 
Plains of Abraham in front of Quebec by 
British General Wolfe, which decided the 
fate of Canada. 

If the War of the Revolution was fore 
shadowed by the surrender of Governor 
Andros in #8oston in 1689, the wars against 
France in which the colonists so ably — 
ticipated—from Florida, the Carolinas, an¢ 
Virginia to Massachusetts and Maine—weré 
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n training school for Lexington, Con- 
ker Hill, and for Brandywine, Val- 
and the ultimate surrender .of 
is at Yorktown. 

, Washington and other generals 
ed their first military experience in the 
prench and Indian Wars. The veterans of 
these wars and their sons were the core of 


the Continental Army. 
APTITUDE FOR LAW 


Experienced in self-government, including 
its difficulties and Gefeats, fully devoted and 
dedicated to the cause of liberty, and trained 
jn three or more generations of bloody war- 
fare, the colonists, and particularly those of 
Massachusetts, possessed another aptitude 
yithout which the foregoing might have lost 
its meaning. 

This was an ability to think and act in 
terms of the law, a quality by no means con- 
aned to those who were educated in the law. 
For many years there was such a scarcity of 
parristers in Massachusetts that legal train- 
ing was not required of those who represent- 
ed litigants. One of the most able pleaders 
at one early date was an apothecary. 

Thus it was no coincidence that, as the 
people of the colony were preparing to de- 
fend their liberty by war if necessary, they 
also were prepared, mentally and spiritually, 
to establish a pattern of fundamental law 
which would preserve that liberty “for them- 
selves and their posterity,” once it was se- 
cured. 

As it was said by the farmers of western 
Massachusetts, they wanted a constitution 
“which would protect them from them- 
eelves.”” 

The Sugar Act of 1764, the Stamp Act of 
1765, the Writs of Assistance and the Towns- 
hend Acts of 1767, the Tea Tax of 1770 and 
the Tea Act of 1773—all brought bitter oppo- 
sition. But, equally important, they brought 
litigation which was a 10-year rehearsal of 
what to do and what not to do, and especial- 
ly what to guard against—in the formation of 
a constitution. 

LEADERS DEVELOPED 


Of course, this ferment of events developed 
leaders. 

One of these, James Otis from West Barn- 
stable, is so well known to every up-and- 
coming schoolboy that his name hardly needs 
to be mentioned. It was on a dull day in 
February 1761 that. James Otis argued for 
hours in the old State House against the 
Writs of Assistance. 

There “sat the five judges with all the bar- 
risters of Boston and Middlesex County.” 


a ster. 
cord, Bun 
ley Forge 


Among them was a young lawyer, John 
Adams, “who was to be profoundly im- 
pressed.” 


Adams described himself as sitting in the 
courtroom “lost in admiration” and looking 
like a “short, thick archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” Fifty years later he was to write, 
“Here this day, in the Old Council Chamber, 
the Child Independence was born.” 

Lord Acton, an Englishman and “a scholar 
among scholars” said, “James Otis spoke and 
lifted the question to a different levei in 
one of the memorable speeches in political 
history.” 

PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT 


James Otis, himself, in his Rights of the 
British Colonies in 1764, thus described his 
far-reaching governmental philosophy: 
Government * * * most evidently founded 
on the circumstances of our nature. It is by 
no means an arbitrary thing depending 
merely upon a compact or human will for its 
existence * * *. Supreme absolute power is 
originally and ultimately in the people * * *. 
Tyranny of all kinds is to be abhorred wheth- 
er it be in the hands of one, or a few or of 
many. 
a — end of government being the good 
it mankind points out its great duties; it is 

ve all things to provide for the security, 
quiet, and the happy enjoyment of life, lib- 
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gurated the first governor of the Common- 


erty and property * * *. Men cannot live 
apart or independent of each other * * * 
and yet they cannot live together without 
contests. These contests require some arbi- 
trator to determine them. The necessity of 
a common, indifferent and impartial judge 
makes all men seek one. 

“The same law of nature and of reason 
is equally obligatory on a democracy, aristo- 
cracy and a monarchy * * *, The grand 
political problem in all ages has been to 
invent the best combination or distribution 
of the supreme powers of legislation and 
execution.” 

CONSTITUTION DRAFTED 


All of this was familiar to John Adams, 
Theophilus Parsons and other constitutional 
thinkers when they were directed by the 
convention of 1779 to frame a constitution 
for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
following the movement of the people in the 
towns outlined in the proclamation. 

This convention of 1779-1780 had the 
greatest task of any constitutional conven- 
tion in the history of the colonies, and per- 
formed it under peculiarly difficulty cir- 
cumstances. 

The period of its sessions, from September 
1, 1779, to June 16, 1780, was perhaps the 
darkest of the Revolutionary War. A joint 
naval and military expedition, brought to- 
gether by the State at great cost to dislodge 
the enemy from Maine, had ended in com- 
plete disaster. Sir Henry Clinton was con- 
quering the Carolinas. Our French allies 
had not yet sent Rochambeau’s Army or 
De Grasse’s Navy. 

Washington was stalemated on the Hud- 
son, his Army undermined by sickness and 
desertion. State and Nation were on the 
verge of bankruptcy. The Tories were 
taking heart and the neutrals going over to 
their side. 

Yet at this crisis the State was able to 
assemble a convention of 312 members, 
which, judged by its results, must unques- 
tionably be called the greatest in its history. 


COMMITTEE OF 30 


“At its first session, in the Meeting House 
in Cambridge, the convention organized, 
adopted a set of 10 rules and orders, elected 
a committee of 30 to prepare a draft, spent a 
day in ‘a general and free conversation’ on 
the constitution, ‘which lasted till sunset,’ 
and adjourned on September 7 to October 28. 

“The committee of 30 met at the new 
court house in Boston, on the site of the 
present city hall. It delegated its duties to 
a subcommittee consisting of James Bow- 
doin and the two Adamses; and the commit- 
tee left the entire task to John Adams. 

“No better selection could have been made, 
John Adams was in his 45th year, at the 
height of his powers, and one of the highest 
authorities on political science in America, 
Long a student of government, his advice 
had been sought by the framers of the early 
constitutions in the Southern States. He 
was highly equipped as a lawyer and a prac- 
tical politician. As a patriot leader in the 
provincial government and the Continental 
Congress, and as a Minister to France, his 
political experience was extensive. It was 
the task of John Adams to construct a gove 
ernment on the ruins of what his cousin, 
Samuel Adams, had done so much to de- 
stroy.”’ 

Charles Francis Adams, the grandson of 
John and the American Ambassador to 
Britain during our Civil War, summed up his 
grandfather as follows: “Not at all suited to 
be a chief, when much depends upon a 
spirit of accommodation to the whims or 
the longings of individuals held together by 
fieeting considerations of personal or public 
interest, he was yet eminently qualified to 
stand forth the exponent of a clear, strong, 
and noble plan of action in a time of danger. 

“The constitution went into effect Octo- 
ber 25, 1780, when John Hancock was inau- 
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wealth. At the foot of his proclamations 
appeared for the first time the now-familiar 
formula, ‘God save the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts’.” 

BILL OF RIGHTS 


If John Adams was the father of the con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, adopted in 1780, 
he was equally the father of the Federal 
Constitution, approved by the convention in 
1787 and which became effective in 1789, 
when adopted by 9 of the 13 States. 

The Bill of Rights of the Federal Consti- 
tution is an almost verbatim copy of the 
declaration of rights of the Massachusetts 
constitution. 

Freedom of speech, religion, and press, 
right to a jury trial, protection against ex- 
cessive bail or punishment, preservation of 
private property and other guaranties of the 
United States Constitution were copied vir- 
tually word for word from the constitution 
of Massachusetts. 

The preambles of the two documents vary 
in wording, but they are almost identical in 
their meaning. 

Says the United States Constitution: “‘The 
right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizures shall not 
be violated.” 

Says the Massachusetts constitution: 
“Every subject has a right to be secure from 
all unreasonable searches and seizures of his 
person, his houses, his papers and all his 
possessions.” 

Says the United States Constitution: 
“Nor shall he be compelled to be a witness 
against himself.” 

Says the Massachusetts constitution: 
“Or be compelled to accuse or furnish evi- 
dence against himself.” 

Says the United States Constitution: 
“Any accused is entitled to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him.” 

Says the Massachusetts constitution: 
“Any accused is entitled to meet the wit- 
nesses against him face to face.” 

Says the United States Constitution: 
“The Senate shall have the sole power to try 
all impeachments.” 

Says the Massachusetts constitution: 
“The Senate shall * * * hear and deter- 
mine all impeachments.” 

When it came to outlining the extent of 
the Senate’s powers in impeachment cases, 
the United States Constitution states such 
powers “shall not extend further than to 
removal from office and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust or 
profit.” This is word for word from the _ 
Massachusetts constitution. 

Says the United States Constitution: 
“No soldier shall in time of peace be quar- 
tered in any house without the consent of 
the owner.”’ 

Says the Massachusetts constitution: 
“In time of peace, no soldier ought to be 
quartered in any house without the consent 
of the owner.” ze 

The United States Constitution’s cele- 
brated provision, reserving for the people 
all rights not expressly delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government, was taken verbatim from 
a statement of such principle in the Mas- 
sachusetts constitution. 

In enunciation of high principles, limita- 
tion of powers and scope, the Federal Con- 
stitution is patterned after that of Massa- 
chusetts, more often than not in the same 
language. No greater tribute to the time- 
lessness of the Massachusetts constitution 
and its influence in making the United 
States Government one of laws, not of men, 
can be cited. 

PERILS TO CONSTITUTION 


As recently as in January 1944, a President 
of the United States asked Congress to pass 
a so-called Federal voting bill which would 
qualify a person in the armed services to 
vote for President and Vice President, regard- 
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less of whether such person was duly quali- 
fied to vote in the State of his residence. 

This clearly would violate provisions of 
State and Federal Constitutions, which give 
to the States exclusively the right to deter- 
mine the qualifications of electors. 

In attempting to defend his position, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made the following astonish- 
ing statement: “Certainly it (the Federal 
voting bill) does not violate States rights 
any more than Public Law 712, which passed 
by a substantial majority of the Congress in 
September 1942.” 1 

Commenting on this measure, which was 
urged by President Roosevelt, Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings, Democrat of Maryland, said on 
the Senate floor, January 14, 1944, “If our 
servicemen are fighting in far-off places to 
cestroy the Constitution of the United States 
and all that it holds for them, there is not 
one of them who knows it. Yet, while they 
are fighting in far-off places for America, for 
its Constitution, and for all that it means, 
there are those who are seeking to set aside 
our democratic and constitutional processes 
and erect instead a government on a Hit- 
lerian model, by denying to our servicemen 
the Constitution for which they are con- 
tending.” 

Thus by the acts of a President we are 
reminded of the stern necessity of being 
constantly on guard if we are to hand down 
to posterity the liberties which have been 
preserved to us in our State and Federal 
Constitutions. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote, “In questions of 
power, let no more be heard of confidence in 
man, but bind him down from mischief by 
the chains of the Constitution. 


WASHINGTON’S WARNING 


In a similar vein are the well-known words 
of Washington’s Farewell Address: “If in 
the opinion of the people the distribution 
or modification of constitutional powers be 
in any particular wrong, let it be corrected 
by an amendment in the way which the 
Constitution designates. 

“But let there be no change by usurpation, 
for though this in one instance may be 
the instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are 
destroyed.” 

The Founding Fathers in their wisdom 
placed the following provision in the Federal 
Constitution: 

“Article 6, paragraph 2: This Constitution 
and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

With the perspective of 156 years ago, prob- 
ably neither John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
nor Washington, himself, could conceive of 
a treaty such as the United Nations treaty 
of 10 years ago. This was a volume of.600 
pages which few, if any, Senators could 
fully comprehend in the 6 days of Senate 
discussion on the i1l-article document. 


LEGISLATION BY TREATY 


Certainly Washington, who had advised 
the infant Nation to avoid all foreign al- 


1 The so-called Federal voting bill for which 
President Roosevelt sought approval in 1944 
passed the Senate, but failed to pass in the 
House and did not become law. 

On August 1, 1955, the United States Sen- 
ate voted 56 to 22 to repeal Public Law 712, 
which Mr. Roosevelt had cited in defense of 
the 1944 legislation. The House concurred 
in the Senate action and Public Law 712 is no 
longer law. 

Here again the influence of Massachusetts, 
through Senator SALTONSTALL, was effective 
in restoring to the States the right to deter- 
mine the qualifications of their electors. 
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liances, could not foresee a treaty which 
would attempt to legislate on such subjects 
as “human rights” and “women’s political 
rights,” for the United States as well as for 
other members of the United Nations. 

Nevertheless, out of our yearning for peace 
and security, we have, through the U. N. and 
the treaty provisions of our Federal Consti- 
tution, placed ourselves in the most serious 
situation in the history of our constitutional 
Government. 

Only the refusal of.the United States Sen- 
ate and the President to approve certain 
U.N. treaty provisions already pending pre- 
vents States’ rights being swept away before 
our very eyes. 

Already in some minor matters the Su- 
preme Court has indicated, clearly under the 
treaty provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, it would have no choice but to approve 
any provision of the U. N. which had Senate 
and Presidential approval. This is the Su- 
preme Court’s position, any State or Federal 
constitutional provision to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

I happen to know that our guest of honor, 
Senator SALTONSTALL, is greatly disturbed by 
this problem and is striving sincerely and 
courageously to find a solution. 

For my part, I am in favor of sharing the 
provisions of our constitutions with every 
honest seeker for freedom. I favor finan- 
cial help and military assistance within our 
means. I favor cooperation with our Allies, 
so long as they do not tie our hands nor 
tamper with our liberties or our ability to 
defend ourselves. 

But I would, if necessary, toss out the 
United Nations, NATO or any other foreign 
treaty or agreement overnight, rather than 
forfeit one iota of the freedoms and the 
guaranties of our State and Federal Consti- 
tutions, 


Petition to the President of the United 
States re the Discharge of Douglas 
McKay, Secretary of the Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, at its 
14th annual constitutional convention on 
July 31, 1955, the Inland Empire District 
Council, No. 10, International Wood- 
workers of America, CIO, adopted the 
following resolution: 

PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES RE THE DISCHARGE OF DOUGLAS 

McKay, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


RESOLUTION 6 


Whereas we, the woodworkers of Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington are familiar with Mr. 
McKay, because he comes from our own area 
in the Pacific Northwest; and 

Whereas he has been completely repudiated 
by the people of his own State of Oregon, 
who elected RIcHARD L. NEUBERGER to the 
United States Senate; and 

Whereas Douglas McKay has failed and re- 
fused to protect the natural resources prop- 
erly and has allowed big timber corporations 
to gouge the Indians on their timber prices, 
and recently tried to turn over O. & C. lands 
to the larger operators; and 

Whereas McKay has spread the rumor in 
the recent past that the Alaska Railroad was 
not making a profit, with obvious political 
intent to either close it down or give it away 
to private interests, in spite of its profitable 
operating record; and 
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Whereas the people of his own area ob 
ously repose no trust in him, because of . 
record and attempted political shenanigans 
And now, be it therefore * 

Resolved, That the Inland Empire Distri 
Council, No. 10, IWA-CIO, petition the Pre. 
dent to act before any further looting of the 
public domain can occur, by giving Mr Me, 
Kay his time and sending him down the toag 
to political oblivion as he sooner or later 
surely will be; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this petition jy 
sent to Congressman LEE METCALF, Congress. 
woman GRACIE PFosT, and Senator Wayne L, 
MokRseE, with the request that it be read into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


WESLEY SEpy, 

IWA Local 10-296. 
BEN H. Larson, 

IWA Local 10-364. 
KENNETH EVvANs, 

IWA Local 10-239. 
Luioyp E. Ray, 

IWA Local 10-179, 
GoRDON B. Taytor, 

IWA Local 10-361, 
WILLIAM C. Hoop, 

IWA Local 10-295, 
LONNIE GENTRY, 

IWA Local 10-119, 


Adopted by the 14th annual constitutional 
convention, July 31, 1955. 


Reorganizing the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE*OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, the Septem- 
ber 1955 issue of the Democratic Digest 
contained an article critical of the oper- 
ations of the second Hoover Commission. 
When Hon. Herbert Hoover questioned 
the conclusions of the article, he was in- 
vited to submit a summary of his own 
views on the Commission’s work. The 
first article has been inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp, and in fairness to 
all concerned, I think Mr. Hoover's a- 
ticle should be also inserted. That arti- 
cle, entitled ““Reorganizing the Govern- 
ment as Mr. Hoover Sees It,” is herewith 
quoted in full: 

The Second Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government 
was created by unanimous action of the 
Congress in 1953. Its members were 4D 
pointed by the Speaker for the House, by 
the Vice President for the Senate, and by 
the President for the administration. They 
included members of both political parties 

It was the expressed determination of the 
Commission from the first day of its exist- 
ence that party politics should not enter into 
its conclusions. The Commission never d- 
vided on political grounds. I never even 
heard mentioned a reference to political 
party effect of any conclusion. A precedent 
for that had been set by the First Commis 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government of 1947-49, ove 
which I also presided. 

Every member of this Second Commission 
had long public experience. There were nat 
urally divided opinions on the best methods 
of accomplishing our purpose. But every 
recommendation was voted by a majority—~ 
and usually by more—of the members © 
the Commission. And all of them were voted 
for by members of both political partles. 
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quiry into party affiliations of Task 
force members was ever made; however, they 
did embrace members of both parties. There 
was 8 Republican complaint that there were 
former Democratic Cabinet members 

six former Assistant Secretaries on the 

qsk Forces. The fact was that the Repub- 
i had been out of office for 20 years 
licans 
and had no reserve of such officials. There 
were a number of Federal and State Supreme 
cout Judges among the Task Force mem- 
pers-and the number was about even be- 
tren the two parties. On the Task Force on 
pederal Medical Services, which dealt with 
questions concerning veterans, there were 
@ percent veterans, and I presume from 
thir geographic spread contained members 
a both parties. However, all Task Force 
members were selected for their experience 
and ability. Something over 100 of them 
had been in Federal service at one time or 
gnother, mostly in Democratic administra- 
tions. 
Out of the 314 recommendations designed 
to obtain greater efficiency and economy in 
the executive braneh, g¢here were some 16 
percent of them that were bound tc provide 
controversy, especially from pressure groups, 
and 84 percent that are winning general ac- 
ceptance. Of the total recommendations 
some 145 were administrative—that is that 
they can be put into effect by the Depart- 
ments without legislation. More than 50 
have already been adopted, and under 
President Eisenhower's direction special ma- 
chinery has been set up in the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Department of Defense 
to effectuate more of them. A single one 
of the administrative recommendations al- 
ready adopted is saving the taxpayers the 
total cost of the Commission at the rate of 
five times every year. 

Some 141 of the recommendations require 
legislation. Already more than 200 bills 
have been introduced into the Congress for 
this purpose. They came too late at the 
busy end of the last session for action al- 
though an important one passed the Sen- 
ate. It required 5 years to complete some 
72 percent of the recommendations which 
were adopted from the First Commission of 
1947-49. 

There was criticism from pressure groups 
at that time—just as there is now. Much 
of the criticism is based upon lack of knowl- 
edge by the critics of the workings of the 
Government, and too often it arises from 
misunderstanding or misconstruction of the 
Tecommendations themselves, and of course 
criticisms comes from special interests af- 
fected. 

For instance, I have seen it stated that 
the Commission would deprive the farmers 
of their loans from the Government on their 
commodities pending their sale. No such 
recommendation was made. The interme- 
diate credit banks were supported by the 
Commission. Nowhere were the obligations 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
support such loans opposed. A method of 
simplification and economy was recom- 
mended which was approved by officials of 
that Corporation. 

Another instance is the hospitalization of 
destitute veterans with nonservice con- 
—s sickness. The Commission supported 

ls as a public obligation but proposed a 
ee stop “gold bricking” which the 
eterans’ organizations themselves have de- 
nounced, 
cae oe is the recommendation 
thi: Wienee a ectrification Administra- 
Pt re it has been represented that the 
mn we an, was trying to destroy that serv- 
« ‘the cee not recommend its termination 
dia dimes 2 of its operations; but we 
6 wanes es | its reorganization to put it 
Commine usinesslike basis. Nor did the 
bien - attempt to destroy housing pro- 
in ate . did recommend a simplification 
single al action that would not stop a 

project. I myself had brought about 


No in 
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the first Federal action in this area 23 years 
ago, and the Commission supported its con- 
tinuance. 

‘lie Water Resources Task Force was not 
packed with special interests. It comprised 
15 engineers, 5 lawyers, 3 governors or for- 
mer governors, and a public accountant. 
They included members of both parties. 

When a motion was made in the Commis- 
sion to place three persons on the task force 
“who believe in the principle of Federal 
Public Power development,” it was tabled 
by a vote of 10 to 1, in which three Demo- 
crats concurred, on the ground that such 
action would necessitate appointment of 
three persons also to represent the public 
utility interests. Instead the Commission 
voted unanimously to authorize the task 
force to hold public hearings at which in- 
dividuals and representatives of groups could 
present their views. 

These public hearings were held through- 
out the country. A total of 261 statements 
were presented to the task force, repre- 
senting all points of view, and making 
5,000 pages of testimony. These statements 
received due consideration in the task force’s 
findings. 

No one with 40 years experience in public 
life expects the opposition to a particular 
idea always to be fair. However, a method 
of balancing the budget and substantially 
reducing taxes by the elimination of waste 
would not seem an unworthy program for 
both political parties. 





H. R. 446, a National Pension Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following open letter to the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee from 
Mr. Bradford W. Thurston, president, 
National Pension Federation, Inc., con- 
cerning H. R. 446, a measure I have 
sponsored for the purpose of amending 
our Social Security Act, and to provide 
our older citizens with adequate security. 

The letter follows: 

NATIONAL PENSION FEDERATION, INC., 

Washington, D.C. 
Open LETTER 


To CHAIRMAN OF THE WAYS AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE: 

As president of the National Pension Fed- 
eration Inc., with offices at 945 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., Iam writing 
this open appeal to your honorable commit- 
tee in regard to the age group not wanted 
by business and classed as ‘“‘too old to work, 
but not old enough to die.” 

This same group of citizens have helped 
build this country by paying taxes and hard 
work, to be passed on to their sons and 
daughters so that they may take up where 
their parents had to give up. 

Many in this group have raised families 
and tried to give them a good education so 
as to become good and useful citizens. 

In the last 50 years, Uncle Sam has had 
to reach out in need of your sons and daugh- 
ters to fight to protect our country and the 
American way of life. 

This particular age group that I have re- 
ferred to have had their sons and daughters 
die on the field of battle, some in hospitals, 
and others to remain crippled for life, leaving 
mother and dad to get along the best they 
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can through depressions and high taxes. 
They have not been able to save enough to 
take care of themselves when they have come 
to the age where business says, on a little 
yellow slip, “we cannot use you any longer.” 
@ polite way of saying, “‘too old.” 

Congressman THomas J. Lane, from Mas- 
sachusetts, has presented a bill to Congress 
which is now in the hands of your com- 
mittee, that will help this group of being 
“too old to work, but too young to die.” 

H. R. 446 will do all of this and not cost 
the Government one cent. 

This bill enacted into a law by Congress 
would, in a way, repay the sons and daugh- 
ters who gave their lives for their country. 
Mothers, fathers, and future generations 
could live without having to appeal for wel- 
fare or old age assistance to live. In some 
States, an appeal for welfare or old age 
assistance classifies this group as paupers 
and they lose their rights to vote. 

H. R. 446 enacted as a law in the United 
States and Territories would treat all citi- 
zens as equals—not sex against sex on ace 
count of age in receiving payments, or dis- 
criminating against age in working privi- 
leges. Also, each State be equal, not the 
South one rate and the North, East, and 
West another. 

The Social Security Act has been in oper- 
ation since 1937, and to date has paid all of 
its claims and operating expense. It does 
not cost the Government one cent—so we 
have been told. 

This has been done by collecting the funds 
by the payroll withholding taxes paid by 
the employee and employer in American dol- 
lars-and cents. We were told about 1 year 
ago, that after paying all claims, there was 
over $22 billion surplus in the social-security 
insurance fund. This was paid and col- 
lected for one purpose, and should be used 
for that purpose only. 

A pension of at least $100 per month be 
paid to each American citizen at 65 years 
of age, and put a stop to sending social- 
security payments outside of the United 
States to persons who, in many cases, have 
never been an American citizen. They have 
worked here in covered employment long 
enough to receive payments, then returning 
to their native country and our social se- 
curity office will send them their monthly 
payments including the wife who may never 
have been in the United States. No other 
country will do this to an American citizen. 

Give all American citizens a national pen- 
sion by amending the Social Security Act of 
at least $100 per month. 

Such an amendment would do away with 
~costly old-age assistance operated in a dif- 
ferent manner in nearly every State. 

I beg of your committee to give H. R. 
446 your early consideration. Please do not 
use it as a political issue as done in the 
past—granting $5 increase in social-security 
payments only to have the State take it to 
reduce the old-age assistance payments, 
therefore, the person it was intended for 
never gets the increase. 

I want to thank your conrmittee, and a 
Government that we can appeal to, and trust 
God in hoping for justice to our elders. 

Sincerely, 
BRADFORD W. THURSTON, 
President. 








Girls on Parole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Katharine Sullivan, a neighbor of mine 
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in Cambridge, Mass., and an able public 
official of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, is also a distinguished author. 
For more than 10 years she has been on 
the Massachusetts Parole Board, and out 
of her experiences has come a new book 
which I wish to call to the attention of 
the Members of the United States House 
of Representatives. It is entitled “Girls 
on Parole,” and a study on the parole 
system; how it works and how it can be 
improved. 

I do not think that most of us realize 
that 95 percent of the people who go to 
prison come out again. That they sit 
next to us in the subway, that they pass 
us on the street, and that they hold down 
responsible jobs. The problem of assist- 
ing these people to again take their 
places in society is one of paramount im- 
portance to all of us. Miss Sullivan’s 
study is expert, understanding and sym- 
pathetic. Her interesting account of the 
lives of those being restored to freedom, 
and of the effectiveness of the parole sys- 
tem should not be missed. It is real 
worthwhile reading, and I am sure that 
all of you wil enjoy the book and profit 
by what Miss Sullivan has to say. 


On Dividing Farmers and Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
REcorpD an article from the January 26 
issue of the Machinist. The article— 
which is titled ‘““You Pay A Pretty Penny 
For Fancy Meat Wrappings’’—was writ- 
ten by Sidney Margolius. 

I was interested in this article because 
our Secretary of Agriculture in the course 
of the last 3 years has contributed much 
in the way of creating confusion in the 
minds of farmers and city consumers. 
Perhaps there is a purpose in this policy 
of dividing city consumers and farmers. 

For example, as far back as April of 
1953 the Secretary of Agriculture was 
busy building up consumer opposition 
against higher farm support prices. The 
New York Times carries a story with the 
headline “Consumer Revolt Feared By 
Benson.” The New York Times is based 
on Secretary Benson’s speech to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

I am also reminded of Secretary Ben- 
son’s statement before a Senate com- 
mittee on January 18, 1954, when he said: 

At what point will the 140 million Amer- 
icans who do not live on farms rise up—as 
they did in the potato fiasco of a few years 
ago—and demand not revision but outright 
elimination of all direct aid to agriculture. 


The Secretary of Agriculture’s re- 
marks made the newspaper headlines, 
and they also served to arouse city con- 
sumers against farmers. All of this was 
done in ample time before we voted on 
the farm bill in 1954, 
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In recent months, on the basis of news- 
paper stories, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is casting sly remarks against labor 
costs—thus hoping to turn farmers 
against labor. It is a slick trick, but I 
feel that a great many people are now 
catching on as to what is happening 
with respect to this divide-and-rule 
strategy. 

For this reason I draw my colleagues’ 
attention to the article in the Machinist. 
The full text is as follows: 

With many basic expenses edging up, mod- 
erate-income families will have to shop 
wisely in this period to hold down living 
costs. Unfortunately, consumers aren't get- 
ting full help from the heavy supply and 
sharp price drop on livestock. For one rea- 
son, merchandisers are outthinking house- 
wives. 

More meats are now sold under packers’ 
brand names for as much as 25 percent more 
than the same quality of just plain meat in 
the store’s own wrapper. Packages are get- 
ting fancier, too. Some meats are prepacked 
not only in cellophane but fluted cardboard 
trays, which makes a mighty pretty package 
but isn’t very edible. And cold cuts and 
other specialty meats are being widely sold 
at self-service counters in 6-ounce packages. 

If you’ve ever wondered why so many of 
these packages are 6 ounces, note that many 
housewives seem to assume 6 ounces is half 
a pound, It isn’t, of course. A pound is 16 
ounces. A 6-ounce package marked 27 cents 
may,seem reasonable if you don’t realize you 
are actually paying 72 cents a pound for just 
bologna. 

The United States Agriculture Department 
has issued a number of contradictory expla- 
nations about why retail prices remain high 
despite the drop in farm prices. 

The facts are, retail food prices are less 
than 2 percent below a year ago, while the 
Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food price index 
is now 12 percent below a year ago, and, in 
fact, the lowest it’s been since 1950. By the 
Agriculture Department’s own figures, 61 
cents of the consumer's food dollar now 
goes for marketing costs, compared with 58 
in 1954 and a low of 47 in 1945. In particu- 
lar, the public is not getting full benefit 
from the price drop in meat. Only about 
half the recent reduction in livestock prices 
has been passed on to consumers. 

Nor do the explanations of the Agriculture 
Department and processors stand up. They 
claim one reason retail prices remain hich 
is because housewives are buying more semi- 
prepared foods (cake mixes, frozen foods, and 
the like). 

But this explanation covers only a small 
part of the food a family buys. A cut of 
raw pork or beef provides no more “built-in 
maid service” today than a year ago. In 
fact, Agriculture Secretary Benson has con- 
tradicted himself on this point. His depart- 
ment has said “built-in maid service” (they 
love that phrase) is a leading reason for 
the widening marketing spread. But in one 
speech before newspaper food editors, Secre- 
tary Benson praised the “built-in maid 
service’ and said “the additional cost is 
small.” 

MORE PROFITS 


The other frequent explanation is labor 
costs. In a protest of this department’s pre- 
vious protest against the high food prices, 
a spokesman for Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., pointed out that the food in- 
dustry is employing more workers and paying 
higher wages. 

The fact is that from 1953 to 1954, food 
workers’ hourly earnings rose less than 4 
percent, while their entire compensation 
rose only 3 percent (the industry employed 
fewer people in 1954 than 1953, not more). 
In contrast, the National City Bank’s com- 
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pilation shows profits of 25 major foog many, 
facturers went up 25 percent in 1954, An : 
to its credit, the Grocery Manufacturers it. 
self recently reported that increaseq produc. 
tivity has held actual unit labor Costs to 
only three-fifths of the advance in Wage rates 
since 1947. 

“Built-in maid service” and increaseq Costs 
of labor, transportation, etc., explain oy) 
part of the widening marketing margin, 7 
family that understands this is better able 
to buy wisely. 

For one policy, avoid branded Packages 
that cost significantly more. A survey by 
this Department finds frankfurters under 
packer’s brand name are 59 cents a pound, 
but in the store’s own package, 49 cents, 
Bacon under brand names runs up to §3 
cents, but can be bought for 39 to 45 in 
stores’ own packs. Brand-name sausage ig 
39 cents, but only 29 when sold as just 
sausage. 

For a second money-saving policy, buy 
the larger cuts and use for several meals, 
Buy a loin of pork instead of chops which 
cost more per pownd. Buy the whole or 
half ham at less cost than slices. 

Pork this winter is comparatively reason. 
able. But note how much lean you get 
for your money. The heavy use of bacon 
among some families is @ money waster, 

FEBRUARY SALES 


Chief February sales are the annual fur- 
niture and rug sales. Furniture prices have 
already gone up 6 percent in the past year, 
but the trade expects another 3-percent hike 
soon. Rug prices have firmed up too, and 
there are not as many cut-price specials this 
year as last. 

List prices of some appliances are being 
forced down by the action last month of 
one big manufacturer in cutting list prices 
on its canister vacuum cleaner and electrical 
housewares. One manufacturer has cut its 
automatic toaster from $19.95 to $17.9, 
while another has reduced its steam iron 
from $17.95 to $14.95. 


A Tax Ceiling or Limitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, one im- 
portant tax reform we propose to make 
is to place a tax ceiling or limit of 25 
percent upon all Federal income taxes, 
corporation taxes, and estate taxes. 
Why should this be done? In 1848, 100 
years ago, Karl Marx announced a two- 
point program for the destruction of 
capitalism and the promotion of com- 
munism. His two-point program Was: 

First, All estates should be confiscated 
through a 100-percent inheritance tas 
so that the State would eventually be 
come sole owner of all land, buildings, 
factories, and business enterprises. 

Second. A graduated income ta 
should be levied, which should increas 
progressively to the point of confisca- 
tion, whereupon all private initiative 
private capital, and private property 
would cease to exist. 

Mr. Speaker, under the New Deal ¥é 
have traveled a long way upon the road 
that Karl Marx laid out. True we har? 
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t reached the 100-percent confis- 
f inheritances, but we do go up 
gs high as 70-percent inheritance tax; 
we have reached 91-percent confisca- 
tion of all large incomes; and we now 
have reached a 52-percent confiscation 
of corporate incomes. So, if we are to 
yvoid Government ownership and oper- 
ation of all American business and in- 
dustry, We must adopt a tax limitation 
amendment to our Constitution. 

Excessively high tax rates today are 
irying up the streams of investment cap- 
il. Industrial expansion, the creation 
ofmore jobs, and the production of more 
sods are being curtailed. American in- 
dustry is now being forced to go to Wash- 
ington with tin cup in hand to beg the 
Government for the capital it needs and 
must have for expansion. This eventu- 
ally means Government supervision, 
Government control, and Government 
‘ownership. That is socialism. 

Mr. Speaker, the experience of Eng- 
land should be a warning to us. Eng- 
land’s heavy graduated income tax, cou- 
pled with her confiscatory inheritance 
taxes, forced her into Government own- 
rship and socialism. We are traveling 
down the self-same road. It is time to 
call a halt. 

Our tax limitation proposa!, House 
Joint Resolution 68, seeks to establish a 
tentative or proposed 25 percent ceiling 
upon all income taxes—except in time of 
war, 

The question immediately arises, can 
the Treasury stand the loss of revenues 
that such a tax ceiling would bring 
about? + Judging the future by the 
past—and that is the only way we can 
judge it—the answer to that question is 
an emphatic “Yes.” With a tax ceiling 
today of 25 percent receipts, almost $50 
billion would still flow into the Federal 
Treasury—a Sum much greater than any 
sum ever collected by the Federal Gov- 
rnment up until 1952, 3 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an excellent editorial 
taken from the January issue of the 
Town Journal magazine, _ entitled 
“Strangling the Golden Goose.” It’s 
central theme is, “The power to tax is 
the power to destroy’—a timely, perti- 
nent discussion of the need for tax limi- 
tation. 

STRANGLING THE GOLDEN GOOSE 

_A serious threat to the continuance of our 
Nation's growth and prosperity lies in our 
present outmoded and destructive system of 
taxation. Our so-called progressive system 
of taxation says in effect to the ambitious 
Mdlvidual, “You're free to work hard to ad- 
Vance yourself, but if you succeed, you will 
have to pay most of it in taxes,” and to the 
businessman trying to build his business, it 
says “Try to make your business grow and 
thus create jobs for more people, but if you 
do, you will be penalized severely.” 4 

This is an amazing and incomprehensible 
attitude, for it is directly contrary to the 
very things upon which our Nation’s growth 
has been built—industry, self-reliance, 
tarift, the willingness to risk one’s savings. 
It discourages and represses those very vir- 
tues that made millions of people from other 
lands flock to our shores. 

Under our present tax laws, there is a basic 
tax rate of 20 percent paid by all those who 
pay taxes. In addition, there is a surtax 
Paid by everybody with more than $2,000 of 
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taxable income. This surtax starts at 2 
percent but progresses rapidly until it finally 
reaches 71 percent. This is on top of the 
20 percent basic tax—a total of 91 percent. 

Some will say that such high rates are nec- 
essary because it takes a lot of money to 
operate our Government. But they are 
usually amazed when they learn that of the 
entire $29.4 billion derived from the in- 
dividual income tax, only 16 percent comes 
from the surtax, which involves everyone 
with more than $2,000 taxable income. The 
remaining $24.7 billion—84 percent—comes 
from the basic 20 percent tax rate. In other 
words, millions of taxpayers are unfairly 
overtaxed for the sake of a relatively small 
part of the total tax revenue. So the high 
rates are actually more destructive of in- 
come than productive of revenue. 

The increasing rates fall with especial se- 
verity on the middle-income groups—small- 
business men, lawyers, accountants, many 
farmers, salesmen, technicians, and skilled 
craftsmen. 

Economists know that lower taxes actu- 
ally produce more revenue for the Govern- 
ment. Let us say the individual and corpo- 
rate surtax were reduced gradually each year 
for 5 years, until both were down to a 35- 
percent maximum. These reductions would 
not only mean lower taxes for all income 
groups, even as low as $2,000—but should 
also prove an effective stimulus to our whole 
economy, because of the greater amount of 
money available for spending by individuals 
and industry. And this greater prosperity 
would in turn produce greater tax revenues 
for the Government. 

It is interesting to note that a recent Gal- 
lup poll showed that 53 percent of the public 
favors this 35-percent limitation on income 
taxation. And it is certain that even more 
people would favor it if they realized the 
small amount of revenue that today’s ex- 
cessive rates produce and the bad effect they 
have on investment and job-making. Truly, 
the power to tax is the power to destroy. 

GRAHAM PATTERSON, 
Publisher. 





Bette Davis: An Actress With the Ability 
and Integrity of Her Native New Eng- 
land 


EXTENSION OF .REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Bette Davis 
has made every role she has played in 
films—67 motion pictures in a quarter of 
a century—eglow with character. 

Lawrence J. Quirk, another New Eng- 
lander, has written a memorable profile 
of her career in the lead-off article in 
Films in Review of December 1955. 

Her inner intensity and radiance, her 
forceful nature and career drive, and her 
striking ability to illuminate mere words 
have brought a new dimension to this 
wonderful world of entertainment. 

Bette Davis represents the determina- 
tion and the fine craftsmanship that 
should be an inspiring example to every 
young person who aspires to a career in 
this field. 

Mr. Quirk has done a fine job in select- 
ing and presenting the qualities that 
brought Miss Davis to stardom. 
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I recommend to you the talents of 
these two New Englanders. The result 
is most enjoyable. 

Here is Mr. Quirk’s article on Bette 
Davis: 

BETTE DAVIS—HER FIRST QUARTER CENTURY ON 
THE SCREEN DEMONSTRATES THE POWER OF 
THE WILL 

(By Lawrence J. Quirk) 

Bette Davis first went to Hollywood in De- 
cember of 1930. In the quarter century since 
then she has appeared in 67 motion pictures 
and is soon to be in a 68th. 

Her career falls into 4 parts: apprentice- 
ship (1930-33); recognition (1934-38); fame 
(1939-45); and the spotty decade since. 

She was born in the mill city of Lowell, 
Mass., on April 5, 1908, and was christened 
Ruth Elizabeth. Her mother’s maiden name 
was Ruth Favor; her father, Harlow Davis, 
was a lawyer. There was one other child, 
Barbara, a younger sister, now Mrs. Robert 
Pelgram. 

Two childhood events are supposed to have 
affected Bette Davis’ psychology. When she 
was 8 her parents were divorced—because of 
incompatibility, apparently. A few years 
later Bette almost lost her eyesight in a 
Christmas-tree fire. 

After the divorce, Mrs. Davis, whom her 
daughters called Ruthie, supplemented the 
alimony she received by working as a house 
mother in girls’ boarding schools in New 
England and New York. Later she studied 
photography and earned money at that. She 
and her 2 girls became birds of passage, and 
in the space of a few years lived at 75 differ- 
ent addresses. 

In an autobiographical article written in 
1941 Bette Davis says that by the time she 
was 12 she was sufficiently stubborn and 
headstrong for her mother to notice “this 
imbalance of temperament.” Miss Davis 
added: “From that time on I would brook 
no interference in anything I was determined 
to do.” She thinks this intransigeance “may 
have given me false courage at times, but 
balancing its benefits against its disadvan- 
tages, the results have been satisfactory.” 

She was sent for a time to a boarding 
school in Massachusetts, then to the Newton, 
Mass., High School (where she met Harmon 
Nelson, later a bandleader and her first hus- 
band), and finally to Cushing Academy at 
Ashburnham, Mass. 

In the summer of 1925 she accompanied 
her mother to Peterborough, N. H., where 
Mrs. Davis hoped to photograph vacationing 
theatrical people. It-so happened that the 
Mariarden School of Dancing was enjoying 
a profitable summer in Peterborough under 

the aegis of an Englishwoman who called 
herself Roshanara (she had lived in India). 
This devotee of so-called modern interpre- 
tive dancing, who died a few months later, 
agreed to teach the 17-year-old Bette Davis 
free of charge. What she taught her is sup- 
posed to have produced the graceful move- 
ments and the lithe gestures which are two 
of Davis’ acting trademarks. 

According to Miss Davis, her future was 
decided at about that time by a conversation 
between her mother and the well-known 
stage—and later screen—actor, Frank Conroy. 

“Throughout my life,” Conroy told Mrs, 
Davis, “I have religiously abstained from ad- 
vising a mother to put her daughter on the 
stage. But Bette has something you can’t 
buy and can’t imitate. Even if she doesn’t 
open her mouth she has the quality that 
draws the audience to her. I think that 
some day, if she works hard, she will be a fine 
actress.” 

“And that,” says Davis, “is why I became 
an actress, whether or not you like it.” 

She became obsessed with theatricals in 
her final year at Cushing Academy. “I 
learned lines easily,” she says, “and I liked 
the labored hours of rehearsal, the develop- 
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ment of characters, the final polishing and 
later the unveiling. I was the star of our 
senior play (1926), playing Lola Pratt in 
Tarkington’s Seventeen to Ham Nelson’s 
Uncle Googikins.” 

After her graduation Frank Conroy sug- 
gested that Mrs. Davis enroll Bette, now 18, 
in Eva LaGallienne’s drama school in New 
York. But Miss LeGallienne, after hearing 
Bette read some lines, told her she did not 
take acting seriously enough. 

“There is nothing I would rather do than 
report that Miss LeGallienne was crushed 
by a realization of her lack of foresight when 
I did attain some prominence,” wrote Miss 
Davis in 1941. “But she wasn’t. Even the 
almost universal observation by the critics 
when I was on tour with Ibsen that I was 
‘a young LeGallienne’ left her unperturbed. 
When we met backstage during one perform- 
ance she didn’t even remember me.” 

Mrs. Davis took her offspring over to John 
Murray Anderson’s dramatic school, where, 
between 1926 and 1928, Bette won two schol- 
arships and attracted the attention of Ar- 
thur Hornblow, Jr., whose father was dean 
of the school. The younger Hornblow later 
arranged a screen test for her, but nothing 
came of it. In the January 1928 examina- 
tion play, The Famous Mrs. Fair, directed 
by James Light, Bette had the part Margalo 
Gillmore had created a decade before. 

Bette left Anderson’s that year and Frank 
Conroy gave her a letter to George Cukor, 
then directing a repertory company in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. After reading the letter, Cukor 
said curtly: “O. K., we can use you.” But 
after a few roles, including a one-liner in 
Broadway, Cukor let her go because he saw 
no future for her. 

“It is human to be skeptical about the 
ability of people you have nursed during the 
formative years of a career,” Miss Davis wrote 
in 1941. “Warner Bros. brought me out 
of obscurity and as a result it took them 
years to become convinced I was worthy of 
their big pictures. Cukor hired me as a 
green and unknown ingenue. When I felt 
(years later) that I was a logical contender 
for the role of Scarlett O'Hara in Gone With 
the Wind, apparently he saw only the grop- 
ing youngster he had fired in Rochester. I 
have always felt those weeks as Cukor’s in- 
genue prevented me from getting the role 
which I wanted very much to play.” 
(Cukor’s reason for rejecting Davis for Gone 
With the Wind was reported to be that she 
had no sex appeal, and David O. Selznick is 
said to have been against her on general 
principles.) 

Davis’ stock-company experience was not 
wasted, for, as she later said: “It is in stock 
that the foundation of an acting career is 
laid. There is no thought of type casting or 
consideration of whether you can deliver a 
good performance in any particular part. 
You simply do it.” 

Of the period following the Cukor debacle, 
she said: “You work. You take advantage of 
every break. People are kind to you and help 
you, or they are arrogant and petty. Walk- 
ons grow into bits and bits into important 
minor roles. Suddenly you realize you are an 
actress, and you exclaim, with as much sur- 
prise as satisfaction, ‘I’ve done it.’” 

In late 1928 she and her mother persuaded 
James Light to take her on at the Province- 
town Playhouse in New York, and her first 
role was in The Earth Between. Said Brooks 
Atkinson: “Miss Davis, who is making her 
first professional appearance, is an interest- 
ing creature who plays in a soft, unassertive 
style.” Burns Mantle: “The performances 
are good, particularly that of Bette Davis, 
playing a wraith of a child with true emo- 
tional insight.” 

Ibsen’s Wild Duck followed, after which 
came Broken Dishes with Donald Meek on 
Broadway. It opened November 5, 1929, and 
a few weeks later Samuel Goldwyn saw her 
picture in a newspaper and had her tested for 
a part in a Ronald Colinan picture. 
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“It was ghastly,” wrote Miss Davis in 1941. 
“I wonder how Hollywood ever discoverg any- 
one. Actors with no knowledge of the screen 
are shoved in front of a lens and told to act. 
No thought is given to makeup. I suppose 
they reason that if the result is remotely 
favorable, you will be a sensation after they 
have worked on you. I had a crooked tooth 
of which I was aware, but I had no idea that 
it would stand out like a locomotive. I was 
badly dressed for the camera. The lighting 
was awful. For that matter, the lighting was 
awful for my first 2 years in Hollywood.” 

Davis went back to Broken Dishes, and 
after almost 200 performances went on the 
road with it. The next fall (1930) she 
opened with Richard Bennett in The Solid 
South. 

About that time Universal wanted a new 
leading woman for the film version of Pres- 
ton Sturges’ successful play, Strictly Dishon- 
orable, and David Werner, Universal’s New 
York talent scout, thought she might be suit- 
able. After not a little hesitancy, he de- 
cided to ship her West on a 3-month option. 
Werner told her she had no figure, no legs, 
no looks, and no sex appeal, and was the 
greatest gamble he had ever sent to Holly- 
wood. But she had, he said, a hard-to- 
analyze inner intensity and radiance that 
might come across on film. “If it does,’ he 
said, “you'll go a long way in Hollywood.” 

Her mother accompanied her to Hollywood. 

Universal quickly decided they did not 
share Werner’s opinion. Carl Laemmle, Jr.’s 
reaction was typical: “I can’t imagine any- 
one giving her a tumble.” Nevertheless, 
since they had paid to get her to the coast, 
Universal used her in minor roles in such 
films as Bad Sister, Seed, and Waterloo 
Bridge. She was usually a virtuous sister 
of a hell-raising heroine, or a wispy giri 
friend who applauds from the sidelines. 

By the fall of 1931 Universal was lending 
her to other studios. She had a small part 
in Pandro Berman’s Way Back Home for 
RKO; sank to a poverty-row flicker, Hell’s 
House; rose to a Columbia quickie called 
The Menace. 

But 1932 had good things in store. George 
Arliss heard of her through Murray Kinnell, 
who had played with her in The Menace. 
Arliss’ new film, The Man Who Played God, 
was being cast at Warners and he needed a 
stage-trained leading woman. He sent for 
her, and took her. 

Said Arliss in My Ten Years in the Studios: 
“I think that only 2 or 3 times in my expe- 
rience have I ever got from an actor at re- 
hersal something beyond what I realized was 
in the part. Bette Davis proved to be one of 
those exceptions. I knew she had a nice little 
part important to me—so I hoped for the 
best. I did not expect anything but a nice 
little performance. But when we rehearsed 
she startled me; the nice little part be- 
came a deep and vivid creation, and I felt 
rather humbled that this young girl had been 
able to discover and portray something that 
my imagination had failed to conceive. She 
startled me because quite unexpectedly I got 
from her a flash that illuminated mere words 
and inspired them with passion and emotion. 
That is the kind of light that cannot be hid- 
den under a bushel, and Iam not in the least 
surprised that Bette Davis is now [1940] the 
most important star on the screen.” 

Arliss’ films enjoyed considerable prestige 
in the Hollywood of the early 1930’s and 
Davis says: “It is probable the Man Who 
Played God was my most important picture. 
I did others that I liked better, and which 
were more significant, but there was some- 
thing about appearing as Mr. Arliss’ leading 
lady that gave me standing.” 

Warners gave her a contract and in 1932 
she had supporting roles in So Big, starring 
Barbara Stanwyck, and in the Rich Are Al- 
ways With Us, starring Ruth Chatterton; a 
lead with Warren William in the Dark Horse; 
and a meaty part with Richard Barthelmess 
in Cabin in the Cotton; a good supporting 
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one in Three on a Match; a soliq role 0 
site Spencer Tracy in 20,000 Years in Si 
Sing; and a good part in Parachute Jum ; 
with Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. Per 

By this time she had bleached her haj 
blonde and radiated a sleek, almost eer 
self-assurance. The prominence of . 
was accentuated by more skillful make 
and mannerisms were integrated into 
style—always intense, sometimes electric 

Davis’ first starring role was as a platinum 
blonde man-killer in Ex-Lady. The critics 
who had rooted for her up to that point 
didn’t like her in Ex-Lady and said she over. 
acted and should tone down her mann 
and wasn’t ready for stardom. 

Davis shrewdly retreated into a supporting 
role in George Arliss’ the Working Man—her 
one worthwhile cinematic achievement in 
1933. After finishing that Arliss film she 
toured with a group of Warner stars On a 
nationwide tub-thumping jaunt on behalf 
of the filmusical 42nd Street. It lasted 1g 
days, and although she was married to Har. 
mon Nelson,' gosisp linked her with quite a 
few names, 

Davis made use of this gossip. She got 
Warners’ publicity department to let her 
appear at the premiere of the Edward G. 
Robinson-Kay Francis film, I Loved a 
Woman, escorted by all eight of the men she 
had been rumored to be romancing with, 


Davis now tripled her efforts to make her 
mark in Hollywood. She was aware she was 
not beautiful and that only her talent, intel. 
ligence and intensity would carry her for. 
ward, and she began, in 1934, to fight with 
almost masculine strength for the parts that 
would get her the recognition she craved. 


She was 26: Garbo had arrived at 21, 
Crawford at 21, Shearer at 23. 

The part that Davis regards as “the turn- 
ing point of my life on screen” was that of 
Mildred in the unforgettable film version of 
Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage 
which John Cromwell directed in 1934. 
Davis portrayed to the life all the phases of 
that bitter, grasping, deceitful and ulti- 
mately degraded little Cockney. Part and 
player seemed one. For many it is still 
Davis’ greatest performance. It won her an 
Academy award nomination (she lost to 
Claudette Colbert’s almost acting-less role 
in It Happened One Night). 

A depressed Davis started 1935 with more 
“programmers.” Warners, it seemed, felt 
Of Human Bondage had been a one-time 
thing. After a reasonably strong role as the 
homicide-minded wife in Bordertown, she 
appeared in three turkeys which made her 
fighting mad. The titles tell their stories— 
Girl From Tenth Avenue, Special Agent, and 
Front Page Woman. 

Then, by sheer will and acting ability, 
Davis made something of a part in a soap- 
operish drama called Dangerous. As & bril- 
liant stage actress felled by complexes, neus 


her eyes 


erisms 


1 They had married in August 1932. Davis 
once said: “Ham is a big, brown, faithful 
pet.” Around 1937-38 he gave up band lead- 
ing to be a Holywood agent, but after their 


divorce in 1938 he went back to it. Davis 
saved her money even in those days and lived 
in rented furnished houses—the Coldwater 
Canyon home of actor Robert Armstrong for 
the most part, though she once rented 4 
Brentwood house because it had been occll- 
pied by her idol, Garbo. Davis at that time 
had a fear of possessions (“I shiver each time 
I see an auction of a star’s personal things 
advertised in the papers”) and wanted noth- 
ing that can’t be packed in a trunk. She 
went to few parties, was rarely seen in night- 
clubs, and lived sensibly. She was, however, 
hipped on dogs, and later became president 
of the Tailwagger Foundation and founded 
a Tailwagger Institute (which trained dogs 
to aid the blind), and a free emergency hos- 
pital in Hollywocd for injured animals. 
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alcoholism, she got the Academy 
ard she had deserved the year before. 

ee was sure the Warners would now 

Dav - a little Shearer-Crawford-Garbo 


roses and 


ive her - 
anting, and her next part, with Leslie 
ward in The Petrified Forest, won good 


But she was then pushed into two 
rogram fluffs—The Golden Arrow and Satan 
P t a Lady. The latter made Davis revolt. 
a went to England with her husband 
ol announced she would make two carefully 
chosen vehicles for Ludovico Toeplitz. 
Warners filed suit for violation of contract 
and she and they battled it out in the Brit- 
ish courts. When an unsympathetic judge 
declared “this young lady wants more 
money,” Davis cried out that she only wanted 
narts worthy of her fully ripened talents. 
She was 28 years old, she said, and by the 
time her contract would expire she would be 
gnold woman. She estimated later that the 
row had cost her $100,000. 

j Nearly broke, she returned, with high- 
strung resignation, to fulfill her contract 
with Warners. Fortunately for her, Warners 
had concluded she might be right about de- 
grving good parts. Their new attitude was 
not immediately noticeable, but her parts 
sot stronger. Marked Woman gave her a 
meaty underworld role; Kid Galahad cast her 
interestingly and sympathetically in a robust 
prizefight melodrama with Edward G. Robin- 
son and Wayne Morris; That Certain Woman, 
remodelel from Gloria Swanson’s 1929 
talkie hit, The Trespasser, and directed by 
Edmund Goulding, had a taste of soap about 
it but provided some dramatic range and 
had Henry Fonda and Donald Crisp in sup- 
In the summer of 1937 she starred 


notices. 


port. 

with Leslie Howard in It’s Love I’m After, an 
amusing comedy about temperamental 
actors. 


Late that year she was.directed by William 
Wyler in her first costume role—in Jezebel 
wih Henry Fonda and George Brent. 
Warners provided a glossy mounting, and 
Davis did very well.as a spoiled, wilful South- 
ern belle who reveals nobility in a crisis. 
She got her second Academy Award for this 
performance. 

Warners next gave her another well- 
mounted period piece, The Sisters, with 
Erol Flynn for costar and Anatole Litvak 
to direct. Even the San Francisco earth- 
quake of 1906 was used to set off her talents. 
But to get this part she had had to take a 
brief suspension for refusing to play in 
Comet Over Broadway and Garden of the 
Moon. Neither of those films did the studio 
any credit when they were released with 
other stars. 

In her next picture; Dark Victory, directed 
by Edmund Goulding, she was much- 
admired as a neurotic heiress dying of a 
brain tumor, and was again nominated for 
an academy award, which, however, was won 
by Vivien Leigh for her portrayal of Scarlett 
O'Hara in Gone With the Wind—the role 
Davis had coveted. 

In Juarez, as Carlotta, Davis grandilo- 
quently flounced through a series of vig- 
hettes ranging from romatic interludes with 
Brian Aherne (Maximilian) to mad scenes. 
Paul Muni, who played the title role, and 
Davis were never in the same scene. 

_Then came a picture for which she cared 
little, but which proved popular. Her 
opinion of The Old Maid is puzzling, for 
many consider it a pivotal film in her career. 
Sensitively directed by Edmund Goulding, 
ably acted by a fine cast that included 
Miriam Hopkins, George Brent and Donald 
Crisp, possessed of one of Max Steiner’s best 
scores, and lavishly produced, this film ver- 
Sion of the 1935 Pulitzer Prize play by Zoe 
Akins allowed Davis to run the gamut from 
youthful ingenuousness to embittered ma- 
turity. In the film’s first half she was so 
Photographed that she seemed to be imbued 
With the glamcur of the top MGM stars 
She had always envied. The Old Maid was 
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unanimously praised by the critics and is 
still frequently revived. Many Davis parti- 
sans think it Davis’ zenith. 

She next appeared in the screen version of 
Maxwell Anderson's rather dull The Private 
Lives of Elizabeth and Essex. Errol Flynn as 
Essex was a great liability, and so was the 
uninspired direction of Michael Curtiz. Most 
critics thought Davis’ performance as the 
aging Elizabeth dallying with a man 25 years 
younger than herself was better than the 
film. 

Warners were now willing to give her al- 
most anything she asked for, and chief among 
her demands were extra-good technicians. 
For many years thereafter she was photo- 
graphed by Ernie Haller (her favorite camera- 
man) and Tony Gaudio. She was equally 
discriminating over who made her up. This 
carefulness paid off, and Davis had more on- 
screen glamour between 1939 and 1944 than 
she had before or has had since. 

The scripts handed her were, by and large, 
of superior quality. In 1940, for example, 
she did All This and Heaven, Too with Charles 
Boyer, and an excellent screen version of 
Somerset Maugham’s The Letter, directed by 
William Wyler. 

The following year she had one real suc- 
cess—The Little Foxes, directed by Wyler and 
produced by Samuel Goldwyn. Davis and 
Wyler, however, quarreled over how her role 
should be played. In the end Davis deferred 
to Wyler’s wishes and played it as Tallulah 
Bankhead had on Broadway 2 years before. 
Wyler had insisted the original play was a 
complete entity and that Davis must sub- 
merge her personality. When the film was 
released one critic observed: “The screen’s 
foremost dramatic acress not only acts like 
Tallulah, but looks like her.” Most critics 
extravagantly praised The Little Foxes—to 
Miss Davis’ surprise. 

Her other pictures in 1941 were neither 
noteworthy nor failures: The Great Lie, The 
Bride Came C. O. D., and The Man Who Came 
to Dinner. But on November 7 of that 
year she was elected president of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, suc- 
ceeding Walter Wanger. She was the first, 
and so far the only, actress to hold that office. 
Here is Academy President Davis’ opinion of 
the movies: 

“They are the ultimate in the art of the 
theater for they start where the stage ends. 
That statement will be challenged by the 
‘defenders of the faith,’ but as one who has 
worked in both mediums, I believe it. The 
screen knows no boundaries—its only limita- 
tion is the capacity of the audience to under- 
stand and accept. The stage has the warmth 
of living people, but the screen has all the 
reality that is outside and beyond the stage’s 
proscenium arch.” 

The following year she was a very over- 
blown bad girl in In This Our Life, one of 
John Huston’s earlier directorial attempts, 
and a haunting ugly duckling who finds 
spiritual freedom and strength through love, 
in Now, Voyager. 

In 1943 she again did box office duty for 
Warners by playing Paul Lukas’ wife in 
Watch on the Rhine, showed she could por- 
tray self-sacrifice in Old Acquaintance, and 
sang one song and did a jitterbug dance in 
the first of her two wartime service films, 
Thank Your Lucky Stars. 

Her other wartime service film was Holly- 
wood Canteen, in which she appeared in her 
capacity as president of the canteen and 
described its work. “The Hollywood Can- 
teen,” she wrote at that time, “was created 
with one idea in mind—to give the men in 
the Armed Forces fun and a chance to meet 
personally the people of the entertainment 
world in Hollywood. We feel that the loy- 
alty and unselfishness that has gone into 
our canteen is a great tribute to the people 
in the entertainment industry of Hollywood, 
and also a tribute to their faith in the Amer- 
ican way of life.” 
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She made one feature film in 1944—Mr., 
Skeffington, directed by Vincent Sherman. 
Ably supported by Claude Rains, she piayed 
a vain and unloving wife who ultimately re- 
ceives her comeuppance. 

The following year she gave a mature and 
very effective performance in the part in 
the Corn Is Green that Ethel Barrymore had 
created on the stage. It was Eette Davis’ 
last unqualified critical success for some 
years. 

Miss Davis ther prevailed on Warners to 
let her produce and she elected to remake 
Elisabeth Bergner’s European film success, 
A Stolen Life, with Curtis Bernhardt direct- 
ing and Glenn Ford, fresh out of the Ma- 
rines, playing opposite her. Since the story 
concerned the love of twin sisters, 1 good 
and 1 bad, for the same man, Davis had 2 
roles. A Stolen Life was a better than ade- 
quate programmer and made a little money. 

Deception, released late in 1946, was chiefly 
notable for Claude Rains’ bravura perform- 
ance as a neurotic composer and for a splen- 
diferous scene in which Davis, stunningly 
gowned, shot Rains at the top of a flight of 
stairs. After Deception Davis retired to 
await the birth of her baby in May 1947. 

She returned to the studio in the fall and 
went into three bad films in a row. 

Winter Meeting, directed by Bretaigne 
Windust, a director recruited from the stage, 
was an unlikely story about an inhibited 
poetess and a naval officer who wanted to be 
a priest. Miss Davis seemed considerably 
aged. June Bride, a comedy, did more for 
Robert Montgomery than for Bette Davis. 
Beyond the Forest, with Joseph Cotten, is 
widely considered Davis’ nadir. She herself 
has always maintained it contained some of 
her best acting, but her admirers winced at 
her maladroit makeup, and black wig, and 
flagrant overacting. Davis blamed the pro- 
duction code for her failure to be entertain- 
ing as a pleasure-mad, unfaithful wife of a 
small town Wisconsin doctor. One deleted 
scene she thought would have been helpful 
showed her plunging down an embarkment 
to induce abortion. 

Reading the handwriting on the wall, Davis 
decided to beat the worried Warners to the 
draw and asked to be released from her con- 
tract. The Warners were pleased to accede. 
Whereupon she contracted with Jack Skir- 
ball and Bruce Manning at RKO to star in 
Story of a Divorce, with Curtis Bernhardt di- 
recting and Barry Sullivan for leading man, 
Jane Cowl, in one of her final appearances, 
was in the cast. The picture was retitled 
Payment on Demand and was not released 
until early 1951. 

There was good reason for the delay. After 
Payment on Demand was finished Davis had 
gone on to the 20th Century-Fox to make All 
About Eve, which resulted in her becoming 
boxoffice once more, and thus enabled Pay- 
ment to make more money than it would 
have otherwise. Eve had.a most apposite 
part for Davis—that of a fading stage lumi- 
mary. It also had a good script and a fine 
cast, including Anne Baxter, George Sanders, 
Celeste Holm, Hugh Marlowe, and Davis’ 
present husband, Gary Merrill. 

Parts like the one she had in Eve do not 
turn up every day, and she went to England 
with Gary Merrill to appear in a murder 
melodrama with Emlyn Williams which 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and his partner, 
Daniel Angel, were producing. This was 
Another Man’s Poison. It did indifferent 
business in the United States. 

In 1952 Davis was one of a group of stars 
participating in 20th Century-Fox’s episode- 
melodrama Phone Call From a Stranger. Her 
role was brief, but very well played. Later in 
the year she repeated the role of a faded 
theatrical luminary in the Star, which won 
her an academy award nomination. 

Then she made a great mistake—she de- 
cided to star in a Broadway musical, Two’s 
Company. After many trials in tryout towns, 
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it limped along on Broadway from December 
1952 to March 1953 on Davis’ drawing power. 
Her admirers squirmed at the sight of her 
disporting herself unbecomingly in unsuit- 
able singing and dancing numbers. To add 
to her troubles, she was suffering from ostio- 
myelitis in her jaw. After the show closed 
she was operated on and went to Maine. 
She and her husband bought a house in 
Cape Elizabeth, suburb of Portland. 

Then, in 1954, she learned that Richard 
Todd would star in Sir Walter Raleigh for 
20th Century-Fox. She began negotiating 
with Darryl Zanuck for the role of Elizabeth 
I, whom she had portrayed 15 years before. 
Zanuck had the script rewritten to build up 
her part and changed the title to The Virgin 
Queen. Davis shaved her head to better sim- 
ulate Bess’ baldness. The film was shot in 
11 days. Said Robert Downing in Films in 
Review: ‘Miss Davis’ latest portrayal of 
Elizabeth I is better than her interpretation 
of that personage in Elizabeth and Essex. 
In The Virgin Queen Elizabeth is an elderly, 
watchful, suspicious, carping, greedy, lonely, 
proud, vicious, and dangerous woman. Da- 
vis portrays all these human facets and 
royal ones as well. Her performance is a 
composition of shrewd intuitions about the 
complex sovereign who ruled an island king- 
dom that was being metamorphosed into an 
empire.” 

This year Davis had the lead in the forth- 
coming film originally called The Librarian 
and now known as Storm Center. It con- 
cerns a library employee who refuses to re- 
move a controversial book from the shelves 
and was directed by Daniel Taradash, who 
also was one of the producers. Taradash 
wrote the script of From Here to Eternity. 

Early in November it was announced that 
Davis and Ernest Borgnine would be Debbie 
Reynolds parents in a screen version of 
Paddy Chayevsky’s TV play The Catered 
Affair. 

Bette Davis has had four husbands. 

When she divorced Ham Nelson in 1938, 
she explained that “emotional differences, 
not a lagging in the faith and admiration I 
have for Ham Nelson, are responsible.” 

On December 31, 1940, she married Arthur 
Farnsworth at the Arizona ranch of Mr. and 
Mrs. Justin Dart.2. Farnsworth and she had 
met in 1939 while she was vacationing at 
Littleton, N. H., where Farnsworth was as- 
sistant manager of a resort hotel. Later he 
was a commercial flyer and aircraft executive, 
and they bought a home in Littleton. The 
marriage, so far as is known, was reasonably 
happy. But on August 25, 1943, Farnsworth 
died while walking on a Hollywood street. 
Several months before he had fallen in their 
New Hampshire home and injured his head. 

Miss Davis remained a widow for 2 years. 
Then, in the fall of 1945, she married William 
Grant Sherry, a painter and amateur boxer. 
Unlike her previous husbands, “Sherry,” as 
she called him, matched her in “artistic 
temperament” and this marriage was stormy. 
It produced one child, Barbara Davis Sherry, 
born May 1, 1947, by caesarean section 
(Miss Davis was 39). 

Two years later Davis secured a court order 
restraining her husband from inflicting 
physical injury on her and filed for divorce, 
charging abuse and most of the usual com- 
plaints. “Sherry” appeared on the set of 
Story of a Divorce (later retitled Payment 
on Demand) and reportedly one-two-ed 
Barry Sullivan, whom he suspected of alien- 
ating his wife’s affections. The final divorce 
decree followed. Thereafter “Sherry” mar- 
ried the governess he and Miss Davis had 


“Mrs. Dart was the former Jane Bryan, 
whose screen career Bette Davis aided with 
advice, counsel, and front-office boosts. 
After appearing with Miss Davis in several 
films, most notably as her daughter in The 
Old Maid, Miss Bryan married. 
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hired for Barbara and sued his ex-wife for 
alimony. 

On July 28, 1950, Miss Davis married Gary 
Merrill, her leading man in All About Eve. 
They adopted two children—Margo, 4, and 
Michael, 3, and Gary offered to adopt Barb- 
ara, but “Sherry” would not consent. Mer- 
rill so far seems to “understand” his wife’s 
forceful nature and career drive. 

They live in a large, three-storied stone 
and wood structure they call “Witch Way.” 
It is in a clearing along the Maine shore and 
is reached by a winding country lane. There 
are huge picture windows through which 
one can see a bay. The furnishings are 
antiques. 

Bette Davis talks a good deal now about 
taking root and being a wife and mother. 
Recently, standing on her sun porch, which 
overlooks a barbecue oven and _ stacked 
lobster pots, she told an interviewer: 

“It was bound to happen—my coming here. 
I’ve always believed most native New Eng- 
landers come home, in one way or another. 
Oddly enough, we used to summer here as 
kids—Merrill across the bay at Prout’s Neck, 
and I at Ocean Park.” 

Then an afterthought occurred to her and 
she quickly added: “But don’t get me wrong, 
we're not anti-~Hollywood.” 


THE BETTE DAVIS FILMS 


The dates below are the release dates. The 
names that follow the dates are those of the 
directors. The names following the directors 
are those of the principal players. 

1. Bad Sister. Universal. April 1931. Ho- 
bart Henley. Sidney Fox, Conrad Nagel, 
Humphrey Bogart. In her first film, a pro- 
grammer, a mousy Bette had a secondary part 
as a good sister admonishing a more colorful 
bad sister (Sidney Fox). “Humphrey Bogart’s 
“menace” style was little in evidence. 

2. Seed. Universal. May 1931. John M. 
Stahl. John Boles, Lois Wilson, Genevieve 
Tobin. Bette was merely one of the five 
children of John Boles and Lois Wilson. 

3. Waterloo Bridge. Universal. August 
1931. James Whale. Mae Clarke, Kent 
Douglass (later Douglass Montgomery), Doris 
Lloyd. In this first talkie version of the 
Robert E. Sherwood play Davis was almost 
inconspicuous in the role of Janet. 

4. Way Back Home. RKO. November 
1931. William A. Seiter. Phillips Lord, 
Frank Albertson, Effie Palmer. A small part 
as Albertson’s love interest. 

5. The Menace. Columbia. January 1932. 
Roy William Neill, Walter Byron, H. B. War- 
ner. A pointless pot-boiling role in an 
adaptation of The Feathered Serpent. 

6. Hell’s House. Capital Films. Feburary 
1932. Howard Higgin. Pat O’Brien, Junior 
Durkin. A dreary crime story produced on 
poverty row. 

7. The Man Who Played God. Warners. 
February 1932. John Adolfi. George Arliss, 
Violet Heming. This film changed the course 
of Davis’ career and got her a contract with 
Warners. She played a young girl infatuated 
with a famed violinist (Arliss). 

8. So Big. Warners. May 1932. William 
A. Wellman. Barbara Stanwyck, Dickie 
Moore, Hardie Albright. Davis played Dallas 
O’Hara in the first of her many “program 
apprenticeship” films for Warners. 

9. The Rich Are Always With Us. Warners, 
May 1932. Alfred E. Green. Ruth Chatter- 
ton, George Brent, John Miljan. Davis had 
only a fair supporting role. 

10. The Dark Horse. Warners. June 1932, 
Alfred E. Green. Warren William, Guy Kib- 
bee, Frank McHugh. Davis played a girl sec- 
retary involved in the political schenanigans 
of a dumb candidate (Kibbee). 

11. Cabin in the Cotton. Warners. Oc- 
tober 1932. Michael Curtis. Richard Bar- 
thelmess, Dorothy Jordan, Henry B. Walthall. 
As a rich planter’s daughter, Davis loved but 
lost a land reformer (Barthelmess). This 


January 9; 


was one of Barthelmess’ last major picty 

Davis was grateful for his kindly att; *e 
y attitude an; 

encouragement. ~ 

12. Three on a Match. 
1932. Mervyn LeRoy, Ann Dvorak, Warren 
William, Joan Blondell. Cast as one of 
three girls who separate and later meet apni 
and light three cigarettes with one match 
(to fulfill the old superstition that “three a 
a match means one will die soon”), . 
played a prosaic stenographer. 

13. 20,000 Years in Sing-Sing. Warnes 
January 1933. Michael Curtis, spencer 
Tracy, Lyle Talbot, Sheila Terry. Cast OD p0« 
site Spencer Tracy for the first ang only 
time. Davis got good notices as his mol," 

14. Parachute Jumper. Warners, Janu. 
ary 1933. Alfred E. Green, Douglas Py). 
banks, Jr., Frank McHugh, Leo Carry) 
Though the typist-mistress of a racketee; 
Davis paired off romantically with Fairbanks 
a former Marine pilot turned adventurer, 

_15. The Working Man. Warners, Apri 
1933. John Adolfi, George Arliss, Hardie 4). 
bright, Gordon Westcott. In her second ang 
last film with Arliss, Davis appeared to aq. 
vantage as the spoiled daughter of a deaq 
tycoon whose former business rival (Arliss) 
brings order out of the family chaos, 

16. Ex-lady. Warners. May 1933. Rober 
Florey. Gene Raymond, Frank McHugh, 
Monroe Owsley. In her first starring vebi- 
cle, a banal programer, Davis played a lady 
artist with advanced ideas about love ang 
marriage who finally marries her lover (Ray. 
mond), gets bored, takes up with a philan- 
derer (Owsley). fi 

17. Bureau of Missing Persons. Warners, 
September 1933. Roy Del Ruth. Pat O'Brien, 
Glenda Farrell, Lewis Stone. The title tells 
all. 

18. Fashion Follies of 1934. Warners. Jan. 
uary 1934. William Dieterle. William 
Powell, Frank McHugh, Verree Teasdale, As 
a fashion designer who assists a bogus busi- 
ness promoter (Powell) to copy Paris fash- 
ions, Davis did herself little good. 

19. The Big Shakedown. Warners. Febru. 
ary 1934. John Francis Dillon. Charles Far- 
rell, Ricardo Cortez, Glenda Farrell. Davis 
loses her baby when her husband (Farrell 
deals in worthless drugs. 

20. Jimmy the Gent. Warners. March 
1934. Michael Curtiz. James Cagney, Alice 

hite, Allen Jenkins. Her first picture with 

agney was 90 percent Cagney, 10 percent 
Davis. 

21. Fog Over ’Frisco. Warners. June 1934 
William Dieterle. Donald Woods, Margaret 
Lindsay, Lyle Talbot. Another program 
melodrama in which Davis died before the 
fadeout. : 

22. Of Human Bondage. RKO. June 1934 
John Cromwell. Leslie Howard, Frances Dee 
Kay Johnson. She was nominated for an 
Academy Award for her performance as Mil 
dred, which began her real stardom. 

23. Housewife. Warners. August 1934. 
Alfred E. Green, George Brent, Ann Dvorak, 
John Halliday. Davis played around with 
George Brent, husband of Ann Dvorak, who 
got him back in the final reel. 

24. Bordertown. Warners. January 1900 
Archie Mayo. Paul Muni, Margaret Lindsay, 
Eugene Pallette. In a role later played by 
Ida Lupino in They Drive by Night (1940), 
Bette killed her husband in a gas-filled ga 
rage, but did not thereby get Muni. 

25. Girl From Tenth Avenue. Warnels. 
May 1935. Alfred E. Green. Ian Huntel, 
Colin Clive, Alison Skipworth. As a girl from 
the wrong side of the tracks who marries 4 
society playboy on the rebound. 

26. Front Page Woman. Warners. July 
1935. Michael Curtiz. George Brent, Rosco 
Karns, Wini Shaw. She tries to prove womell 
do not make bad newspapermen. 

27. Special Agent. Warners. September 
1935. William Keighley. George Brent, Ri 
cardo Cortez, Jack LaRue. The kind of fate 
the title implies. Davis had inherited Georg? 
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prent as a leading man from Ruth Chatter- 
ton, and it was rumored she might also in- 
nerit him as a husband. 

98. Dangerous. Warners. December 1935. 
Alfred E. Green. Franchot Tone, Margaret 
Lindsay, Alison Skipworth. She got her first 
Academy Award for her performance as a dip- 
somanic actress. It was photographed by 
Ernie Haller. 

99. The Petrified Forest. Warners. Jan- 
vary 1936. Archie Mayo. Leslie Howard, 
Genevieve Tobin, Dick Foran, Humphrey Bo- 
art. Davis was the waitress, Howard the 
t-philosopher, and Bogart as the gangster 
stole the show. 

30, The Golden Arrow. Warners. May 
1936. Alfred E. Green. George Brent, Eu- 
gene Pallette, Dick Foran. The advertising 
pilled her over the title, but the film did 
nothing else for her. 

31, Satan Met a Lady. 
1936. William Dieterle. Warren William, 
Alison Skipworth, Marie Wilson. The second 
yersion of the Maltese Falcon (preceding by 
5 years the John Huston film with Humphrey 
Bogart) made Davis so unhappy she revolted 
and went to England. 

32. Marked Woman. Warners. February 
1937. Lloyd Bacon. Humphrey Bogart, 
Jane Bryan, John Litel, Eduardo Ciannelli. 
She was a clipjoint hostess whose face is 
marked up by the racketeers. Bogart was a 
district attorney. Her first picture after the 
litigation in England, it was better than what 
Warners had been_giving her. 


Warners. July 


33. Kid Kalahad. Warners. May 1937, 
Michael Curtiz. Edward G. Robinson, Hum- 
phrey Bogart, Wayne Morris. As the girl 


friend of a fight manager (Robinson) train- 
ing a new fight star (Morris) Davis was not 
exactly in the center of things. Robinson 
was billed above her, and newcomer Morris 
got the lion’s share of attention. 

34. It’s Love I’m After. Warners. July 
1937. Archie Mayo. Leslie Howard, Olivia 
de Havilland, Eric Blore. For the third time 
Davis and Howard played together, this time 
as stage stars amid romatic complications. 


35. That Certain Woman. Warners. 
August 1937. Edmund Goulding. Henry 
Fonda, Ian Hunter, Anita Louise. As a 


gangster's widow whose marriage to a rich 
man’s son is annulled. A child complicated 
things, but happiness-is achieved. Davis got 
good notices. 

36. Jezebel. Warners. March 1938. Wil- 
liam Wyler. Henry ‘Fonda, George Brent, 
Margaret Lindsay. Davis’ first costume role, 
and her first well-mounted picture, brought 
her a second Academy Award. 

37. The Sisters. Warners. October 1938. 
Anatole Litvak. Errol Flynn, Anita Louise, 
Made after her suspension for 
refusing to do two inferior stories. She 
played the lovelorn wife of a newspaperman 
afflicted with wanderlust (Flynn),,and was 
catapulted into the 1906 San Francisco quake 
(well staged). 

88. Dark Victory. Warners. 
Edmund Goulding. George Brent, Hum- 
phrey Bogart, Geraldine Fitzgerald. Davis’ 
poignant characterization of a dying heiress 
who has been a spoiled child was highly 
praised. 

89. Juarez. Warners. April 1939. William 
Dieterle. Paul Muni, Brian Aheren, Claude 
Rains. Grandiloquently costumed, and ex- 
pertly lighted by Tony Gaudio, Davis was the 
mad Empress Carlotta of Mexico. She and 
Muni (Juarez) never appeared in the same 
scene, 

40. The Old Maid. Warners. August 1939. 
Edmund Goulding. Miriam Hopkins, George 
Brent, Donald Crisp. A handsomely mount- 
ed and expertly photographed (by Tony 
Gaudio) version of the Pulitzer prize play. 
Davis was brilliant as a frustrated woman 
— to acknowledge her child by a dead 

41. The Private Lives of Elizabeth and 
Essex. Warners. December 1939. Michael 


March 1939. 


‘ 
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Curtiz, Earl Flynn, Olivia de Havilland, 
Donald Crisp. Davis, in the full flowering 
of success, was resplendent and credible as 
Queen Elizabeth. Color photography by Sol 
Poiito. Music by Erich Wolfgang Korngold. 

42. All This and Heaven, Too. Warners, 
June 1940. Anatole Litvak. Charles Boyer, 
Jefirey Lynn, Barbara O’Neill. Davis played 
the governess in love with the married Duc 
de Praslin (Boyer) in 1847 in Paris. Warners 
gave it a lavish Hollywood premiere. 

43. The Letter. Warners. November 1940. 
William Wyler. Herbert Marshall, James 
Stevenson, Gale Sondergaard. One of her 
biggest hits, she was helped by the Maugham 
plot, Wyler direction, and Gaudio photog- 
raphy. 

44. The Great Lie. Warners. April 1941. 
Edmund Goulding. George Brent, Mary As- 
tor, Lucille Watson. Davis rested on her 
laurels and Mary Astor, as a colorful concert 
pianist, stole the show. 

45. The Bride Came C. 
culy 1941. William Keighley. James Cag- 
ney, Stuart Erwin, Eugene Pallette. A silly 
comedy with Davis as a wacky heiress and 
Cagney as a commercial pilot. Their last 
film together. Cagney got top billing. 

46. The Little Foxes. Samuel Goldwyn. 
August 1941. William Wyler. Herbert Mar- 
shall, Teresa Wright, Richard Carlson. Davis’ 
quarrels with Wyler didn’t prevent her from 
giving (perhaps caused her to give) one of 
her best performances in the Tallulah Bank- 
head role of Regina Giddens. Gregg Toland 
photographed her very skillfully. 

47. The Man Who Came To Dinner. 
Warners. December 1941. William Keighley. 
Ann Sheridan, Monty Woolley, Richard 
Travis. To bolster a good picture, and Monty 
Woolley, she played a secondary role of secre- 
tary, but took top billing. 

48. In This Our Life. Warners. May 1942. 
John Huston. Olivia de Haviland, George 
Brent, Dennis Morgan. Davis stole her sis- 
ter’s husband, wreaked family havoc, died 
violently. Effective in spots, but over- 
wrought, and not a successful film. 

49. Now, Voyager. Warners. October 1942. 
Irving Rapper. Paul Henreid, Claude Rains, 
Gladys Cooper. One of Davis’ most telling 
and appealing roles. Steiner’s music won 
him an academy award. Casey Robinson did 
the screen play from the Olive Higgins Prouty 
novel. 


Oo. D. Warners. 


50. Watch on the Rhine. Warners. Au- 
gust 1943. Herman Shumlin. Paul Lukas, 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, Donald Woods. More 


box office duty this time—to help Paul Lukas. 
But her restrained, compassionate portrait of 
the wife—an unusual role—was intelligently 
done. 

51. Thank Your Lucky Stars. Warners. 
September 1943. David Butler. All-star 
Warner cast. First of her two wartime all- 
star service films. She appeared briefly, sang 
“They’re Either Too Young or Too Old,” and 
did a jitterbug number. 

52. Old Acquaintance. 
ber 1943. Vincent Sherman. Miriam Hop- 
kins, Gig Young, John Loder. Davis exuded 
self-sacrifice and womanly heroism in a tale 
about two writers, friends for years, and 
their romantic complications. 

53. Mr. Skeffington. Warners. May 1944. 
Vincent Sherman. Claude Rains, Walter 
Abel, Richard Waring. A fairly successful 
version of the story by Elizabeth about a 
vain coquette who loses her looks. Ernie 
Haller’s camerawork and Franz Waxman’s 
score helped. 

54. Hollywood Canteen. Warners. De- 
cember 1944. Delmer Daves. All-star cast. 
Davis appeared as herself, and described the 
work of the famous canteen, of which she 
was president. 

55. The Corn Is Green. Warners. March 
1945. Irving Rapper. John Dall, Joan Lor- 
ring, Nigel Bruce. She played the Ethel Bar- 
rymore part of a schoolteacher who inspires 


Warners. Novem- 
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a coal miner with ambition. Widely praised 
as one of her best performances, 

56. A Stolen Life. Warners. May 1946. 
Curtis Bernhardt. Glenn Ford, Dane Clark, 
Walter Brennan. Produced by Miss Davis 
personally. She played twin sisters in love 
with the same man (Ford). The bar sister 
wins temporarily, the good one eventually. 

57. Deception. Warner’s. October 1946, 
Irving Rapper. Paul Henreid, Claude Rains, 
Melodrama albeit well-mounted and taste- 
ful, about a concert pianist who fears her 
lover (Henreid) will guess the truth about 
her former relationship with a famed com- 
Poser (Rains). 

58. Winter Meeting. Warner’s. April 1948. 
Bretaigne Windust. Jim Davis, Janis Paige, 
John Hoyt. Ponderous nonsense about a 
poetess and a naval officer. 

59. June-Bride. Warner’s. October 1948. 
Bretaigne Windust. Robert Montgomery, 
Fay Bainter. Montgomery, a past master of 
comedy, stole it from under Davis’ nose. 

60. Beyond the Forest. Warner’s. Octo- 
ber 1949. King Vidor. Joseph Cotten, David 
Brian. Even Vidor’s trenchant direction 
couldn’t save this mordant study of a selfish 
female from Davis’ overacting. Her last pic; 
ture for Warner’s, 

61. All About Eve. 20th Century-Fox. 
November 1950. Joseph L. Mankiewicz. 
Anne Baxter, George Sanders, Celeste Holm, 
Gary Merrill. This brilliant film stayed 
Davis’ box-office decline. 

62. Payment on Demand. RKO. Febru- 
ary 1951. Curtis Bernhardt. Barry Sullivan, 
Jane Cowl. It profited from All About Eve’s 
success, but was also an effective drama of 
marriage and divorce on its own, with Davis 
acting her best. 

63. Another Man’s Poison. United Artists 
December 1951. Irving Rapper. Emlyn Wil- 
liams, Gary Merrill. Produced in England by 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and Daniel Angel. 
An inconsequential mystery-melodrama in 
which Emlyn Williams outplayed her. 

64. Phone Call from a Stranger. 20th-Fox. 
February 1952. Jean Negulesco. Gary Mer- 
rill, Shelley Winters, Keenan Wynn. Davis 
had a small part in the episode starring her 
husband (Gary Merrill). 

65. The Star. 20th-Fox. December 1952. 
Stuart Heisler. Sterling Hayden, Warner An- 
derson, Minor Watson. She got an Academy 
Award nomination for her performance as 
a fading film star with comeback illusions. 

66. The Virgin Queen. 20th-Fox. August 
1955. Henry Koster. Richard Todd, Joan 
Collins. Her first film in nearly 3 years, she 
played an aging Queen Elizabeth so effec- 
tively she took the picture away from Todd. 

67. Storm Center. Columbia 1956. Daniel 
Taradash. Davis as a librarian who refuses to 
exclude a controversial book. 

68. The Catered Affair. MGM 1956 (?). 
Debbie Reynolds, Ernest Borgnine. A screen 
version of Paddy Chayevsky’s TV play about 
a middle-class Irish family in the Bronx, 





Unification of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Lynn Tele- 
gram-News, Lynn, Mass., Monday, Janu- 
ary 22, 1956, regarding the article re- 
ceived by Mr. William James Conlon, of 
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23 Breed Street, Lynn, Mass., from a 
friend in his native Belfast, Ireland. 

Mr. Conlon has long advocated and 
worked like all of Ireland’s friends in 
America toward gaining partition of 
Ireland. It lifts my heart to know that 
in the Congress of the United States, as 
among the people everywhere, Ireland 
has willing and devoted friends who will 
intensify their efforts for the unification 
of Ireland. 

The article follows: 
CONLON Says ELECTION OF MITCHELL UPHELD 


William James Conlon, of 23 Breed Street, 
received the following article from a friend 
in his native Belfast, Ireland, this week. 

The article advocates the six counties of 
Northern Ireland, now ruled by England, be 
united with the remainder of the country 
and be governed by the Irish Dail in Dublin. 

It explains that the Select Committee of 
the British House of Commons recently up- 
held the election of Thomas Mitchell, an im- 
prisoned Irish patriot, as a member of the 
British Parliament from Northern Ireland, 
over his rival, Charles Beattie, a supporter of 
British rule. However, it states, the com- 
mittee has recommended no legislation to 
validate the imprisoned Mitchell’s election. 

The article follows: 


“UP FREEDOM FOR ALL IRELAND 


“A remarkable tangle has arisen for the 
Stormount False government. The Unionist, 
who has twice sought to defeat the young 
Irishman now in Belfast Prison, serving a 10- 
year sentence, has suffered a hard blow of 
disapointment. He has been ousted because 
the Select Committee of the British House of 
Commons has found that the election of 
Charles Beattie as Unionist member of Par- 
liament is invalid. 

“What quite mystifies Beattie is that the 
committee recommends that there be no leg- 
islation enacted to validate his election. 

“If Thomas Mitchell, in prison, has heard 
this British decision, you may be sure that he 
is treating his heart to a wholesome bit of 
patriotic joy. 

“Think of it—a man in prison, with no op- 
portunity to campaign for himself, has twice 
won the election over his rival, Charles 
Beattie, the Unionist, the fanatic supporter 
of the foreign government usurping control 
of the six stolen northern counties of the 
Irish Republic. 

“In the first eletcion, the Irish patriot, 
Mitchell, now serving a 10-year sentence in 
Belfast jail, won the election with a 260- 
vote majority. In the byelection, ordered by 
the Stormount 6 county courts, Mitchell 
won out by 806 votes. Even so, the six 
county courts declared the Irishman to be 
disqualified for an M. P. seat. 

“Mitchell, held in a desolate Belfast Jail 
on a charge of ‘treason-felony,’ couldn’t very 
well take his seat in London’s House of Com- 
mons. What’s more, the prisoner wouldn’t 
take it even if freed to do so. He is a loyal 
Irishman through and through. He wants 
no association with Britain’s Parliament nor 
the false Unionist government. 

“Another election? Members. of the six 
county courts frankly admit that another 
election would be worthless for they know 
that no Unionist nominee could win over 
the Irish vote. 

“Where on earth, outside this wondrous 
island nation, can we find greater determina- 
tion among the people to be free from for- 
eign rule and domination by England? A 
young Irishman, helpless to speak a word to 
further his own campaign, wins out twice at 
the polls, and the skulking non-Irish ele- 
ment, the Unionists, are afraid to make a 
third election attempt to seat their candi- 
date. 

“It was this man Beattie who petitioned, 
after his two defeats at the polls, that Thomas 
Mitchell be unseated. 
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“Well now, Westminster has declared 
Beattie himself to be unqualified for an 
M. P. seat. How true it is ‘that the mills of 
the gods grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 
ceedingly small. Though, with patience, He 
stands waiting, with exactness, grinds He 
eli.’ 


The Soil Bank and Payment in Surplus 
Commodities Tried in Early 1930’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, attached 
is an article appearing in the Sacra- 
mento Bee of January 21, 1956, regard- 
ing a discussion of the present proposals 
to help the farm surplus situation. Dr. 
Murray R. Benedict, who gave the speech 
referred tO, is a professor of agricultural 
economics in the Giannini Foundation 
at the University of California at Berke- 
ley. Of special interest is his comment 
on the soil bank idea, which was tried 
in 1933, and also farmers taking surplus 
cotton, which was tried in the early 
1930’s. I believe that Dr. Benedict’s 
thoughtful comments will be of interest 
to the Members who are presently deal- 
ing with this difficult problem. 

THE Sor. BANK PLAN: Is Ir LEGAL? How It 
WorKEp First TIME 20 YEARS AGO 


(By Hamilton L. Hintz) 


How about the soil bank plan which shortly 
will be considered by Congress as a part of 
@& program to solve the problems of the 
farmers? 

Is it new? How will it work? What are its 
chances of success? Can its framers hurdle 
an apparently formidable legal barrier? 

These are questions which come to the 
minds of people connected with agriculture 
and to those who have the welfare of the 
farmers and the country at heart. 


INSIGHT IS GIVEN 


Some light was shed on the answers to 
these questions in an interview this week 
with Dr. Murray R. Benedict, professor of 
agricultural economics in the Giannini 
Foundation at the University of California 
at Berkeley. 

He recently completed a study of the origin 
and development of farm policies of the 
United States since 1790 for the Twentieth 
Century Fund, resulting in the publishing of 
two books by the fund. 

TRIED FIRST IN 1933 


“A program somewhat similar to the soil 
bank plan was tried in the middle 1930's,” 
said Dr. Benedict. 

“Under authority of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933 the Government en- 
tered into contracts with the growers of cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, and tobacco to pay rental 
on acreage withheld from production. 

“A separate program was instituted for 
hogs with the aim of preventing depressing 
surpluses going to market.” 

ELEMENTS OF SIMILARITY 

He pointed out the present soil bank pro- 
posal and the 1933 plan are similar in that 
farmers would be paid for taking land out of 
production in surplus crops and the Govern- 
ment would make soil conservation payments 
for soil-building practices. 

Another point of similarity is that the new 
plan, like the old one, would provide the 
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option of the farmer taking surplus cro 

from the Government in lieu of cash - 

ments. - 
PROVED SPECULATIVE 


“Farmers taking surplus cotton for pay- 
ment was tried in the early 1930's,” saiq p; 
Benedict. “The record shows that some 
farmers made money by a rise in price after 
they took payment in crops. Presumably the 
architects of the new legislation would pro- 
vied suitable curbs for speculative use of syr. 
plus crops.” 

The economist pointed Out three areas of 
dissimilarity, saying: 

“The new proposal is unlike the old pro- 
gram in that it provides for agreements pe. 
tween the Government and the growers for 
periods of 5 to 10 years, whereas the eartier 
deal mostly was on a year-to-year contractual 
basis. 

“Also under the new proposal lands di. 
verted from surplus crops could not be useq 
in the production of other crops which would 
create new surpluses elsewhere. 


TREASURY PAYMENTS 


“Another change is that under the system 
of the thirties the money for benefit pay- 
ments to growers was derived from a process. 
ing tax whereas the new plan would make the 
payments directly out of the Federal Treas. 
ury.” 

Dr. Benedict termed the soil bank plan 
of the thirties as not entirely successful al- 
though being of some help in reducing 
acreage and surpluses in wheat, corn, to- 
bacco and cotton. 

The greatest factor in leveling off the 
situation were the droughts of 1933 and 
1934 which wiped out the formidable wheat 
and cotton surpluses of the 1931-32 period 
and had the United States on a wheat im- 
porting basis by the end of 1934. 


LEGAL BARRIER? 


The legal fate of the 1933 soil bank plan 
poses a question in the consideration of a 
revival of the idea. 

“After operating for 3 years,” points out 
Dr. Benedict, ‘‘the Supreme Court in 1936 
declared the crop adjustment plan uncon- 
stitutional on the grounds the Government 
could not tax the processors and could not 
enter into contracts with individual farmers 
in connection with the land rental feature. 

“The present soil bank proposal has in- 
dividual contractual provisions similar to 
the contracts ruled unconstitutional in 1936. 
Possibly, however, the framers of the new 
legislation can keep it within the bounds of 
the 1936 decision, or hope for a more favor- 
able interpretation in the light of present- 
day conditions.” 


LESS CALIFORNIA EFFECT 


Dr. Benedict believes a soil bank might be 
helpful in some degree in the present situa- 
tion, but figures California will be less af- 
fected than most other parts of the country. 

Wheat, cotton and rice are the principal 
California crops which might be affected 
There would be no effect, for instance, on the 
$500 million California fruit crop. 

Here are other of his observations: 

There is really only one of two alternatives 
out of the present situation—either cut pro- 
duction severely or find abnormal markets 
for the surplus. 


TOO MUCH WHEAT 


There is too much land of all kinds, and 
particularly too much submarginal land, 
planted to wheat which should be converted 
to grazing. 

The chief thing which has brought on suf- 
pluses is greatly increased yield. The potato 
glut came with only one-half the acreage in 
production as formerly. Cotton production 
is up, but acreage is smaller. 

While a two price system or its equivalent 
is being used now on some crops it is nd 
workable in most crops. For a two price sys 
tem to work there must be a private or Gov 
ernment monopoly of the crop. 
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BETTER DISTRIBUTION 


The food-stamp plan might help in dis- 
tributing surplus food to the needy. There 
may be possibilities in utilizing some of the 
surh jus through using it for foreign aid 
wisely and in domestic distribution. 

More attention should be given to pur- 
chase of submarginal lands, retiring them 
from production and converting them to 
grazing lands. This was tried in a small 
way in the thirties in the plains area, result- 
ing in some local benefit but having no im- 
portant effect on the overall national picture. 





Chicago’s Fight Against Blight 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous request, I am extending 
my remarks to include excerpts from 
an address on urban renewal by T. V. 
Houser, chairman of the board, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., before the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of Chicago, as follows: 


Now, because as business leaders you are 
interested in community matters, I would 
like to move on to a discussion of a problem 
that faces us here in Chicago—a problem 
which we as businessmen can and must 
help solve. The problem is that of stopping 
the spread of neighborhood decay and ar- 
resting the gradual downward slide of large 
sections of our city toward slum conditions. 

This seems to me an appropriate meeting 
for the discussion of this problem. After 
all, membership in an organization such as 
the Better Business Bureau indicates a will- 
ingness to accept responsibility and provide 
leadership. The magnitude of the task of 
urban renewal in the Chicago area certainly 
requires the knowledge, energy, and leader- 
ship ability which men such as yourselves 
are in a position to provide. 

I think that all of us in Chicago can be 
proud of the position our city holds as a pro- 
duction center. In a recent article, the Chi- 
cago Daily News stated that Chicago is the 
world’s largest producer of steel, first in the 
production of fabricated metal products, first 
in the production of nonelectrical machinery, 
first in the production of railroad equipment, 
and first in the manufacture of electrical and 
electronic products. 

The future looks extremely bright with the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect and the accompanying development of 
the Cal Sag area. There can be little doubt 
that Chicago has developed industrial and 
business opportunity to a tremendous degree, 
and because of this many people have been 
attracted to Chicago as a place to work. 
But there is one serious blot in this picture, 
the condition of our housing. 

The city of Chicago has an area of about 
211 square miles. Of this total, 23 square 
miles consists of hopelessly blighted slums, 
&nd another 56 square miles is in the process 
of becoming blighted, although not yet at the 
hopeless stage. In other words, about 37 
Percent of the total area occupied by the 
city of Chicago is already in slum status or 
beginning to approach slum status. This is 
& situation which should be of very great 
concern to us as businessmen and as citizens. 

The problem is as serious as it is because 
we have not faced up to it, either as business- 
men or as citizens. On the contrary, we have 
tried to walk away from it. As the city 
neighborhoods in which many of us first lived 
grew older and began to grow a little run 
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down, we moved to the suburbs, frequently 
the close-in suburbs which in due course 
came to feel the touch of blight themselves, 
whereupon many of us moved on to more 
distant and still untouched areas. As we 
moved, behind us followed others, them- 
selves seeking to escape from neighborhoods 
where blight had progressed somewhat fur- 
ther; and behind them still others at suc- 
cessively lower rungs of the economic ladder, 
everyone seeking to escape the consequences 
of varying degrees of blight by the simple ex- 
pedient of packing up.and moving away. To 
some extent, the same thing has occurred 
with many of our business enterprises. Fre- 
quently, of course, there are important eco- 
nomic and other advantages in moving plants 
to suburban or small-town areas, but often 
these very advantages loom large simply be- 
cause of the progressive decay of the city 
itself. 

But while an individual household or an 
individual businessman can solve his own 
immediate problems by packing up and moy- 
ing away, the city cannot. And for that 
matter, realistically speaking, neither can 
the householder or the businessman however 
more pleasant he may find the new surround- 
ings into which his family or his plant has 
moved. The consequences of blight are not 
limited to the blighted areas themselves, but 
spread like a pall over the entire community. 
In our comfortable neighborhoods, we feel 
those consequences in the form of the higher 
tax rates needed to subsidize areas which do 
not produce enough tax revenue to support 
their essential services or to produce the ex- 
tra fire and police protection required by the 
social conditions created by the blight. We 
feel the consequences in the alarming state of 
juvenile delinquency and the prevalence of 
crime in those areas where people grow up 
and live under slum and near slum condi- 
tions. 

The problem involves leadership from bus- 
iness as well as from political, educational, 
and religious groups. But how effective has 
the leadership of business executives been 
when their social and family life is so far 
removed? As businessmen, we paint the 
glories of the American way Of life in glow- 
ing terms. Do the realities of living condi- 
tions of large numbers of our people come up 
to their expectations and aspirations? We 
are distressed that our own employees often 
do not share our enthusiasm for the virtues 
of free enterprise and often respond to lead- 
ership—political and otherwige—which is 
critical of free enterprise as we know it and 
understand it. Isubmit that it is unrealistic 
on our part to expect enthusiastic support for 
the American economic system from people 
whose attitude is influenced by their undesir- 
able surroundings. 

In this connection, the plight of the Negro 
is particularly serious. The city of Chicago 
is on the receiving end of a tremendous surge 
of Negro migration from the South. In large 
part, this surge is a result of the demand of 
Chicago industry for a supply of labor to 
meet its constantly growing needs. What- 
ever the underlying causes, the massive in- 
flux of Negroes into this area, coupled with 
the limits imposed by custom, prejudice, and 
economic levels on their freedom of location, 
have gravely aggravated what was already a 
problem of major proportions. We cannot 
afford to have grow up in our midst a sub- 
stantial group of citizens who are likely to 
become increasingly antagonistic toward our 
social, political, and economic institutions 
because of the degrading conditions of the 
housing and neighborhoods in which they 
live. I cite the problem of the Negro and 
Negro housing, not to explore it in detail or 
to suggest solutions, but to illustrate the 
seriousness of urban decay and the impera- 
tive necessity for doing something about it. 

Actually, considerable is already being 
done here in Chicago, but a great deal more 
must be done if we are to avoid the conse- 
quences of too little and too late. 
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We have, I think, adequate governmental 
machinery for dealing with problems that 
must be attacked from a governmental level. 
How well that machinery is operated, how 
properly it is financed, and how strongly it 
is supported by public opinion is another 
matter. I have been greatly impressed with 
the leadership of Mayor Daley is providing 
in this field and the vigor with which he is 
dealing with the various phases of what, by 
its very nature, must be a complex undertak- 
ing. One thing which we as citizens and bus- 
inessmen can do is to give him the support 
and encouragement he has shown he de- 
serves—and insist, through the cultivation 
of an intelligent and active public opinion, 
that the various agencies of the city govern- 
ment perform in the manner and with the 
effectiveness he and we expect them to per- 
form. 

These governmental agencies deal prima- 
rily, although by no means exclusively, with 
problems cf slum and near-slum neighbor- 
hoods, problems which have been allowed to 
fester to a point where only government can 
deal with them. But there are other tasks 
which can be handled far more effectively— 
and efficiently—by nongovernmental means. 

These are tasks which lie in the general 
area of arresting neighborhood decay and 
preventing the formation of slums. Slum 
clearance is a massive and expensive under- 
taking that is largely beyond the reach of 
private endeavor. But slum prevention is 
not only within the scope of voluntary ac- 
tion; by and large, it can only be achieved 
by that means. 

Chicago has at least 35 private, voluntary 
citizen organizations dealing with one phase 
or another of the problem of arresting neigh- 
borhood decay. Most of these are local com- 
munity organizations set up to deal with spe- 
cific local situations and conditions. The 
metropolitan housing and planning council, 
however, takes the entire Chicago metropoli- 
tan region as its sphere of activity and is not 
only working with the State, county, and 
local governmental agencies but is also pro- 
moting voluntary civic action, especially at 
the neighborhood level. 

As a businessman, it is the possibility of 
effective action at the neighborhood level 
that appeals most strongly. Our company, 
for example, is deeply concerned with the 
condition of the neighborhood on the west 
side of Chicago where our national head- 
quarters are located, our largest mail order 
plant, and one of our largest retail stores. 
This area, known as Lawndale, has already 
been touched by blight, and unless prompt 
and vigorous corrective action is taken, it 
is inevitable that conditions will grow 
progressively worse. More and more, our 
own employees have been moving away from 
the Lawndale community, creating among 
other things serious problems of transporta- 
tion In getting to and from work. We have 
a real economic stake in maintaining a 
stable, prosperous area in which our retail 
store can do business. And as a corporate 
citizen, we have a vital civic stake in the 
caliber and character of the community 
which is home for so important a segment 
of our company’s operations. 

We have been concerned for a number of 
years at the gradual deterioration of our 
home community. At one time we gave 
serious thought to transferring our head- 
quarters—our parent organization—else- 
where, perhaps to some pleasant location in 
the suburbs. Our total operations on the 
west side occupy an area of about 40 acres, 
and our total floor space is in excess of 
4,500,000 square feet, most of it built around 
1905. Only at prohibitive loss would it be 
possible to relocate the mail order plant and 
the retail store in another area, but we could 
and did think seriously of relocating our na- 
tional headquarters. 

But after reviewing the matter carefully, 
we decided not to move. The launching of 
the Congress Street superhighway, with all 
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its promise of improvement for the entire 
area, was an important factor in reaching 
this decision. But we also felt we had a 
responsibility for the area, one that we 
should not try to walk away from. And we 
had faith in the future of that section of 
Chicago, a future we felt we could help mold 
by doing what lay within our power to help 
improve the community. 

On the basis of that decision, we have 
moved ahead with plans to air condition and 
modernize our buildings. We have expand- 
ed our land holdings by purchasing sub- 
standard housing, clearing the property, and 
converting it into parking lots. By the 
time our modernization plans are com- 
pleted, we will have invested an additional 
$5,500,000 in our west-side properties. This 
is a measure of our faith in the essential 
soundness of our home community. 

In addition, to direct investments of this 
type, we are lending support and encourag- 
ment to the Greater Lawndale Conserva- 
tion Commission, a voluntary organization 
created by the citizens of the community to 
help deal with the specific problems of the 
area. This is a relatively new organization, 
but it has great promise. The Back of the 
Yards Council and the South East Chicago 
Commission in their own particular areas 
have shown what concerted, voluntary civic 
effort can accomplish. In its own way and 
in respect to its own conditions, we hope 
that the Lawndale organization can be 
equally successful. As citizens of the com- 
munity, we accept our full share of the 
responsibility for supporting its efforts to 
that end. 

Our interest in this subject is not con- 
fined to the Lawndale area. We are cooper- 
ating with similar groups which have been 
organized in other areas of the city. And 
we are urging our local store managers and 
other company executives in all of the cities 
where we are located to associate them- 
selves with and lend active support to the 
voluntary civic movements set up to deal 
with the similar problems of their own 
communities. 


We have a long tradition at Sears that our 
executives are expected to take an active 
part in local civic affairs. The participation 
of men such as Gordon Metcalf and other 
Sears executives before him in the work of 
the Better Business Bureau is a case in point. 
Sears men are particularly active in the 
work of the community fund, the Red Cross, 
the YMCA, boys clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, merchants associations, and other 
welfare, business and civic enterprises. We 
are now in the process of urging that they 
expand the area of their interest and ac- 
tivity to include that of urban renewal. We 
are hopeful that their training and ex- 
perience and the backing they have from 
top management will enable them to make a 
real contribution in communities across the 
Nation. We not only have an important eco- 
nomic stake in this entire matter, but a 
civic stake as well. We are anxious to serve 
them both. 

The membership of the Chicago Better 
Business Bureau is drawn from all sections 
of this city. Many or you, like Sears, may 
have plants or other facilities located in 
semiblighted or blighted areas. If you do, 
you will know from personal experience 
something about the problems I have been 
describing. And if that is the case, I hope 
you will recognize your business and civic 
stake in doing something about it. 

As businessmen, you are uniquely quall- 
fied to assume a leadership role in this mat- 
ter of urban renewal. Your business experi- 
ence qualifies you for such a role, and you 
have a responsibility to your business and 
your community to accept it. 
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Congressman Macdonald’s Service to His 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the job which Members of the 
House of Representatives can perform 
through travel to other parts of the world 
has frequently been misunderstood. Im- 
portant media of public information such 
as our newspapers, have sometimes given 
prominence to critical surveys of the 
travel itineraries of congressional com- 
mittees or individual Congressmen. The 
positive accomplishment of the trips 
which have been made by our colleagues 
is often under-emphasized. 

It is particularly gratifying to see the 
public recognition accorded to the serv- 
ice performed by our colleague, TORBERT 
H. Macponap, of Massachusetts, as a 
result of his recent journey to Alaska, 
Japan, and southeast Asia with members 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. The Everett Leader-Herald 
and News-Gazette, of Mr. MACDONALD’S 
district has paid editorial tribute to the 
Congressman’s diligent attention to his 
constituents in sharing his experiences 
and observations with them immediately 
upon his return from the Far East. Mr. 
MACDONALD made some 125 speeches to 
groups of many ages and interest, so that 
his trip, in the words of the editorial 
“paid rich dividends to thousands of 
persons” in his district. 

As a welcome expression of apprecia- 
tion for the benefits derived from the trip 
of one of our energetic young colleagues, 
I should like to include the text of the 
editorial as part of my remarks. The 
editorial follows: 

CONGRESSMAN MACDONALD'S SERVICE 

Whatever expense was incurred in the Far 
East tour made by Congressman TorBErT H. 
MACDONALD and his colleagues on the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commitiee, it 
emphatically has paid rich dividends to 
thousands of persons in the Eighth Congres- 
sional District. 

When Congressman MAcpoNnaLtp returned 
from the trip he did not sit on a wealth 
of information which accrued to him in his 
travels from Alaska to Japan to China and 
to southeast Asia. He returns to Washing- 
ton for the opening of Congress with the 
knowledge that in some 125 speeches he has 
alerted his constituents to the dangers our 
country faces in Asia. 

It’s not easy to move the people at home 
to an awareness of problems which beset 
the Nation in farflung places. But in this 
age of guided missiles, planned launching 
of satellites from the earth, the atomic 
bomb with planes that can travel 800 miles 
an hour, and a cold war which waxes hot 
quickly, we must be aware of the dangers 
which face us all over the universe. 

Congressman MACDONALD carried his mes- 
sage to civic organizations, veterans groups, 
social organizations, and hundreds of high 
school and college students. He brought 
home the fact that we must be alert to 
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colonial problems in Asia; to the many raci 
problems, and to the ever-harassing ein - 
of communism. Sets 

The trip not only enables Con 
MACDONALD to take a vital role in 
such problems in Congress, but it 
invaiuable lesson to thousands to 
spoke. They in turn will 
thousands. 

By taking the platform Sometimes ag 
many as five times in a day and night to 
share his information with his Constituents 
while still travel weary, Congressman Mace 
DONALD has rendered a distinct service to 
everyone in the Eighth Congressional Dis. 
trict. And he did it in the wholesome Spirit 
of service without political connotation, 
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Drastic Measures Proposed To Stabilize 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Drastic Measures Proposed To 
Stabilize Agriculture,” which appeared 
in the January 19, 1956, issue of the 
Leitchfield Gazette, of Leitchfield, Ky.: 


DRASTIC MEASURES PROPOSED To STABILIZE . 
AGRICULTURE 


The soil-bank plan proposed by President 
Eisenhower and presumably drawn up by 
Secretary Benson, differs little from pay- 
ments made to farmers for taking land out 
of production during Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
administration. The objections to one are 
just as valid against the other. Democrats 
cannot now deride the effort unless they 
also were opposed to the previous plan to 
improve the lot of farmers. After casting 
about for some way to assist agriculture, this 
seems to be the only method that is prac- 
tical although it takes part of the farmer's 
independence and costs taxpayers money too. 

Low prices for farm products are attributed 
to overproduction, so to bring prices up, 
production must be limited. But who is 
going to tell individual farmers how much 
to limit production and see to it that they 
do? That is where the Government could 
be authoritarian and parcel out quotas, but 
incentive payments are made to accomplish 
the purpose without in so many words order- 
ing individual farmers to stay within quotas. 

It was known 8 years ago that there was 
an oversupply of farm products, supposedly 
caused by increased demands that stimulated 
production during the Korean war. The sul- 
plus has remained in practically all prod- 
ucts with an increase in some. Moves to 
lower the surplus have been ineffectual so 
far as helping the economic condition of 
farmers is concerned. It will take drastl¢e 
measures to restore economic balance, and 
finally the administration appears to have 
awakened to the need for action. That lt 
occurred in an election year might be mere 
coincidence. 

Taking land out of production is not § 
complete solution, because intensive farm- 
ing on fewer acres will result in production 
just as great. This has been proven in the 
tobacco belt as acreage has been cut lower 
and lower, yet surpluses remain, Marketing 
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as in addition to fewer acres in produc- 
tion are needed until the annual carryover 
reaches & normal stage. It will take years to 

ake any plan effective, so for the best of all 
vncerned both major parties should agree 
— a program with as little political skul- 


duggery 48 possible. 
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The Challenge of Political Courage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, during 
the past week I have been reading with 
much pleasure the recent book entitled 
“Profiles in Courage,” which has been 
written by our distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY]. It is indeed an inter- 
esting and excellent study of those in- 
herent traits of courage which a public 
official is frequently called upon to mus- 
ter. In the general approval of this 
worthwhile book, I hope that an article 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, on 
the subject the Challenge of Poltical 
Courage, as it appeared in the New York 
Times magazine section on December 18, 
1955, will not be overlooked, and I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF POLITICAL COURAGE 


(By JoHN F. KENNEDY) 


“People don’t give a damn,” a syndicated 
columnist told millions of readers not so 
many year ago, “what the average Senator or 
Congressman says. The reason they don’t 
care is that they know what you hear in 
Congress is 99-percent tripe, ignorance, and 
demagogery and not to be relied upon.” 


Earlier a member of the Cabinet had re- 
corded in his diary: ‘While I am reluctant 
to believe in the total depravity of the Sen- 
ate, I place but little dependence on the 
honesty and truthfuiness of a large portion 
of the Senators. A majority of them are 
small lights, mentally weak, and wholly unfit 
to be Senators. Some are vulgar dema- 
gogs * * * some are men of wealth who have 
purchased their position * * * some are 
men of narrow inteilect, limited comprehen- 
sion, and low partisan prejudice.” 

And still earlier a Member of the Senate 
itself told his colleagues that “the confidence 
of the people is departing from us, owing to 
our unreasonable delays.” 

The Senate knows that many Americans 
today share these sentiments. Senators, we 
hear, must be politicians—and politicians 
must be concerned only with winning votes, 
hot with statesmanship or courage. Mothers 
may still want their favorite sons to grow 
up to be President, but, according to a 
famous Gallup poll of some years ago, they 
do not want them to become politicians in 
the process. 

Does this current rash of criticism and 
disrespect mean the quality of the Senate 
has declined? Certainly not. For of the 
three statements quoted above, the first 
was made in the twentieth century, the sec- 
ond in the nineteenth and the third in the 
eighteenth (when the first Senate, barely 
under way, was debating where the Capitol 
should be located). 
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Does it mean then, that the Senate can 
no longer boast of men of courage? 

Walter Lippmann, after nearly half a cen- 
tury of careful observation, rendered in his 
recent book a harsh judgment both on the 
politician and the electorate: “With excep- 
tions so rare they are regarded as miracles 
of nature, successful democratic politicians 
are insecure and intimidated men. They ad- 
vance politically only as they placate, ap- 
pease, bribe, seduce, bamboozle, or other- 
wise manage to manipulate the demanding, 
threatening elements in their constituencies. 
The decisive consideration is not whether 
the proposition is good but whether it is 
popular—not whether it will work well and 
prove itself, but whether the active-talking 
constituents like it immediately.” 

I am not so sure, after nearly 10 years of 
living and working in the midst of ‘“‘success- 
ful democratic politicians,” that they are all 
“insecure and intimidated men.” I am con- 
vinced that the complication of public busi- 
ness and the competition for the public’s at- 
tention have obscured innumerable acts of 
political courage—large and small—per- 
formed almost daily in the Senate Chamber. 
I am convinced that the decline—if there 
has been a decline—has been less in the 
Senate than in the public’s appreciation of 
the art of politics, of the nature and neces- 
sity for compromise and balance and of the 
nature of the Senate as a legislative cham- 
ber. 

And, finally, I am convinced that we have 
criticized those who have followed the 
crowd—and at the same time criticized those 
who have defied it--because we have not fully 
understood the responsibility of a Senator 
to his constituents or recognized the dif- 
ficulty facing a politician conscientiously 
desiring, in Webster’s words, ‘‘to push [his] 
skiff from the shore alone” into a hostile 
and turbulent sea. Perhaps if the American 
people more fully comprehended the terrible 
pressures which discourage acts of political 
courage, which drive a Senator to abandon 
or subdue his conscience, then they might 
be less critical of those who take the easier 
road—and more appreciative of those still 
able to follow the path of courage. 

The first pressure is a form of pressure 
rarely recognized by the general public. 
Americans want to be liked—and Senators 
are no exception. Realizing that the path 
of the conscientious insurgent must fre- 
quently be a lonely one, we are anxious to 
get along with our fellow legislators, our 
fellow members of the club, to abide by the 
clubhouse rules and patterns, not to pursue 
a@ unique and independent course which 
would embarrass or irritate the other mem- 
bers. We realize moreover, that our influence 
in the club—and the extent to which we 
can accomplish our objectives and those of 
our constituents—are dependent in some 
measure on the esteem with which we are 
regarded by other Senators. “The way to get 
along,” I was told when I entered Congress, 
“is to go along.” 

Going along, it was clear, included ful- 
fillment of my obligation to follow the party 
leadership whom I had helped select. All 
of us in the Congress are made fully aware 
of the importance of party unity (what sins 
have been committed in that name) and the 
adverse effect upon our party’s chances in 

he next election which any rebellious con- 
duct might bring. Even the success of legis- 
lation in which a Senator is interested de- 
pends in part on the extent to which his 
support of his party’s programs has won him 
the assistance of his party’s leaders. 

Finally, the Senator who follows the inde- 
pendent course of conscience is likely to dis- 
cover that he has earned the disdain not 
only of his colleagues in the Senate and his 
associates in his party but also of the all- 
important contributors to his campaign 
fund. 

It is the thinking of that next campaign— 
the desire to be reelected—that provides the 
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second pressure on the conscientious Sena- 
tor. It should not automatically be assumed 
that this is a wholly selfish motive—al- 
though it is not unnatural that those who 
have chosen politics as their profession 
should seek to continue their careers—for 
Senators who go down to defeat in a vain 
defense of a single principle will not be on 
hand to fight for that or any other principie 
in the future. 

Defeat moreover is not only a setback for 
the Senator himself—he is also obligated to 
consider the effect upon the party he sup- 
ports, upon his friends and supporters who 
have gone out on a limb for him or in- 
vested their savings in his career, and even 
upon the wife and children whose happi- 
hess and security—often depending at least 
in part upon his success in office—may mean 
more to him than anything else. 

Where else, in a nontotalitarian country, 
but in the political profession is the individ- 
ual expected: to sacrifice all—including his 
own career—for the national good? In pri- 
vate life, as in industry, we expect the indi- 
vidual to advance his own enlightened self- 
interest—within the limitations of the law— 
in order to achieve overall progress. But in 
public life we expect individuals to sacrifice 
their private interests to permit the na- 
tional good to progress. 

In no other occupation but politics is it 
expected that a man will sacrifice honors, 
prestige and his chosen career on a single 
issue. Lawyers, businessmen, teachers, doc- 
tors, all face difficult personal decisions in- 
volving their integrity—but few, if any, face 
them in the glare of the spotlight as do those 
in public office. Few, if any, face the same 
dread finality of decision that confronts a 
Senator facing an important call of the roll. 
He may want more time for his decision— 
he may believe there is something to be said 
for both sides—he may feel that a slight 
amendment could remove all difficulties— 
but when that roll is called he cannot hide, 
he cannot equivocate, he cannot delay—and 
he senses that his constituency, like the 
raven in Poe’s poem, is perched there on his 
Senate desk, croaking ‘‘Nevermore” as he 
casts the vote that stakes his political future. 

Few Senators “retire to Pocatello” by 
choice. The virus of Potomac fever, which 
rages everywhere in Washington, breeds no- 
where in more virulent form than on the 
Senate floor. ‘The prospect of forced retire- 
ment from “the most exclusive club in the 
world,” the possibilities of giving up the 
interesting work, the fascinating trappings, 
and the impressive prerogatives of congres- 
sional office, Can cause even the most coura- 
geous politician serious loss of sleep. 

Thus perhaps without realizing it, some 
Senators tend to take the easier, less trou- 
blesome path to harmonize or rationalize 
what at first appears to be a conflict between 
their conscience—or the result of their 
deliberations—and the majority opinion of 
their constituents. Such Senators are not 
political cowards—they have simply de- 
veloped the habit of sincerely reaching con- 
clusions inevitably in accordance with 
popular opinion. 

Still other Senators have not developed 
that habit—they have neither conditioned 
nor subdued their consciences—but they 

feel, sincerely and without cynicism, that 
they must leave considerations of conscience 
aside if they are to be effective. Not all 
Senators agree with them—but few would 
deny that the desire to be re-elected exer- 
cises a strong brake on independent courage. 


The third and most significant source of 
pressures which discourage political courage 
in the conscientious Senator or Congress- 
man—and practically all of the problems 
described apply equally to Members of both 
Houses—is the pressure of his constituency, 
the interest groups, the organized letter- 
writers, the economic blocs and even the 
average voter. To cope with such pressures, 
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to defy them or even to satisfy them, is a 
formidable task. All of us occasionally have 
the urge to follow the example of Congress- 
man JoHN STEVEN McGroarty of California, 
who wrote a constituent in 1935: 

“One of the countless drawbacks of being 
in Congress is that I am compelled to receive 
impertinent letters from a jackass like you 
in which you say I promised to have the 
Sierra Madre mountains reforested and I 
have been in Congress 2 months and haven’t 
done it. Will you please take two running 
jumps and go to hell.” 

Fortunately or unfortunately, few follow 
that urge—but the provocation is there, not 
only from unreasonable letters and impossi- 
ble requests, but also from hopelessly in- 
consistent demands and endlessly unsatis- 
fied grievances. , 

To my Office, for example, comes a delega- 
tion representing New England textile mills, 
an industry essential to our prosperity. They 
want the tariff lowered on the imported wool 
they buy from Australia—but they want the 
tariff raised on the finished woolen goods im- 
ported from England with which they must 
compete. One of my southern colleagues 
told me that a similar group visited him the 
fame day with the same requests—but fur- 
ther urging that he take steps to (1) end the 
low-wage competition from Japan and (2) 
prevent the Congress from ending—through 
a higher minimum wage—the low-wage ad- 
vantage they themselves enjoy to the dismay 
of my constituents. 

Recently, two groups called me off the Sen- 
ate floor—the first was a group of business- 
men seeking to have a local Government ac- 
tivity closed as unfair competition for pri- 
vate enterprise; and the other was a group 
representing the men who work in that 
Government installation and who are worried 
about their jobs. 

All of us in the Senate meet endless ex- 
amples of such conflicting pressures, which 
only reflect the inconsistencies inevitable in 
our complex economy. If we tell our constit- 
uents frankly that we can do nothing, they 
feel we are unsympathetic or inadequate. If 
we try and fail—usually meeting a counter- 
action from other Senators representing 
other interests—they say we are like all the 
rest of the politicians. All we can do is re- 
treat into the cloakroom and weep on the 
shoulder of a sympathetic colleague—or go 
home and snarl at our wives. 

We may tell ourselves that these pressure 
groups and letterwriters represent only a 
small percentage of the voters—and this is 
true. But they are the articulate few whose 
views cannot be ignored and who constitute 
the greater part of our contacts with the 
public at large, whose opinions we cannot 
know, whose vote we must obtain and yet 
who in all probability have only a limited 
idea of what we are trying to do. 

These then, are some of the pressures 
which confront a man of conscience. He 
cannot ignore the pressure groups, his con- 
stituents, his party, the comradeship of his 
colleagues, the needs of his family, his own 
pride in office, the necessity for compromise 
and the importance of remaining in office. 
He must judge for himself which path to 
choose, which step will most help or hinder 
the ideals to which he is committed. 

He realizes that once he begins to weigh 
each issue in terms of his chances for re- 
election, once he begins to compromise 
away his principles on one issue after an- 
other for fear that to do otherwise would 
halt his career and prevent future fights for 
principle, then he has lost the very free- 
dom of conscience which justifies his con- 
tinuance in office. But to decide at which 
point and on which issue he will risk his 
career is an overwhelming and frightening 
responsibility. 

Why, then, does any man resist these pres- 
sures and speak out with courage and con- 
science? Perhaps those Senators whose acts 
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of political courage are recounted in my 
forthcoming book were men who forgot all 
about themselves in their dedication to the 
public good. But, on the other hand, it 
is perhaps more likely that John Adams, 
surely as disinterested a public servant as 
we ever had, came much nearer to the truth 
when he wrote: “It is not true, in fact, that 
any people ever existed who love the public 
better than themselves.” 

If this be true, what then caused such 
statesmen to act as they did? It was not, 
it seems to me, because they loved the pub- 
lic better than themselves. On the con- 
trary, it was precisely because they did love 
themselves—because each one’s need to 
maintain his own respect for himself was 
more important to him than his popularity 
with others—because his desire to maintain 
a reputation for integrity was stronger than 
his desire to maintain his office—because 
his conscience, his personal standard of 
ethics, his integrity or morality, call it what 
you will, was stronger than the pressures of 
public disapproval—because his faith that 
his course was the best one, and would ul- 
timately be vindicated, outweighed his fear 
of public reprisal. 

When the politician loves neither the pub- 
lic good nor himself, or when his love for 
himself is limited and is satisfied by the 
trappings of office, then the public interest 
is badly served. But when his regard for 
himself is so high that his own self-respect 
demands he follow the path of courage and 
conscience, all benefit. 

Today, the challenge of political courage 
looms larger than ever before. For our every- 
day life is becoming so saturated with the 
tremendous power of mass communications 
that any unpopular or unorthodox course 
arouses a storm of protests. Our political 
life is becoming so expensive, so mechanized, 
and so dominated by professional politicians 
and public-relations men that the idealist 
who dreams of independent statesmanship 
is rudely awakened by the necessities of elec- 
tion and accomplishment. 


And our public life is becoming so increas- 
ingly centered upon that seemingly unend- 
ing war to which we have given the curious 
epithet ‘‘cold” that we tend to encourage 
rigid ideological unity and orthodox patterns 
ef thought and to frown on insurgent indi- 
vidualism. 


Thus, in the days ahead, only the very 
courageous will be able to take the hard and 
unpopular decisions necessary for our sur- 
vival in the struggle with a powerful enemy; 
an enemy with leaders who need give little 
thought to the popularity of their course, 
who need pay little tribute to the public 
opinion they themselves manipulate, and 
who may force, without fear of retaliation 
at polls, their citizens to sacrifice present 
laughter for future glory. And only the very 
courageous will be able to keep alive the 
spirit of individualism and dissent which 
gave birth to this Nation, nourished it as an 
infant, and carried it through its severest 
tests upon the attainment of its maturity. 


Time For Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which 
appeared in the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer on January 21, 1956: 
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TIME For ACTION 


According to a wire service report, th 
President has asked the Civil Aeronautic, 
Board to review the application of Pin 
American World Airways for a great cir " 
route to the Orient. - 

The CAB, more than a year ago, recom 
mended that the application be denied but 
last February the President announced that 
he was holding his decision in abeyance, 

We do not know the nature of the new cir 
cumstances to which the President refers i. 
asking for a review on the part of CAB. But 
we feel that Ike is right in trying to get SOme 
action in the matter. 

The current situation recalls that the P-.] 
has urged, and will continue to urge, the very 
maximum air service for Seattle and the 
Pacific Northwest. Regardless of air routes 
serving Seattle, as in most other things, there 
is no progress in standing pat. 

If Seattle is going to fulfill its oft-discuss. 
ed future as an important crossroads on to. 
morrow’s international airlanes, then we 
should seek action and forego conversation, 
We should act decisively to support every 
possible new or expanded air service that 
may be offered or proposed. 

We should ask the Civil Aeronautic Board 
to move swiftly in response to the President's 
request. 


Greek Letters Week Proclamation Issued 
by Governor of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, Iam very happy to include a procla- 
mation issued by the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts designating this week as 
Greek Letters Week. My very good 
friend Father Stephen J. Anthony, of 
the Assumption Greek Orthodox Church 
in Somerville, Mass., was instrumental 
in bringing about this celebration, and 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues here in the House this thoughtful 
tribute to the Greek Orthodox communi- 
ties of Massachusetts and of our Nation. 

Whereas the Greek Orthodox Church com- 
munities of our commonwealth along with 
all the other Greek Orthodox communities 
throughout the Nation, will observe Greek 
Press, Radio, and Letters Week, with ap- 
propriate exercises and programs, during the 
week of January the 22d; and 

Whereas the Greek language is the lan- 
guage of their ancestors, to whom they are 
greatly indebted and of whom they are ecpe- 
cially proud; and 

Whereas the Greek language is the first 
and an outstanding classical language of the 
world, and as such the medium through 
which Greek literature, philosophy and the 
beginnings of modern science have been re- 
corded; and 

Whereas the vast knowledge and wisdom 
contained in the books written in the Greek 
language have influenced the thought, re- 
ligion and actions of nations in the past, 
and continue to do so today; and 

Whereas scholars and scientists, the world 
over, look to the Greek language with respect 
and esteem, and seminaries of every Chris- 
tian faith honor Greek as the tongue through 
which the ringing message of Christianity it- 
self was given to the world: 





ao mee 





1956 
ow, therefore, I, Christian A. Herter, Gov- 


or of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
e hereby proclaim the week of Jan- 


N 


do 
ae 22d through January the 29th, as 


a Letters Week and urge all the citizens 
of our commonwealth to take part wherever 
ossible in the annual observance by the 
F rious Greek Orthodox communities and 
ont show our appreciation of the contribu- 
tions made by the Greek language, not only 
to the world of Christendom, but to the cul- 
ture and civilization of mankind as well. 
Given at the executive chamber in Boston, 
this 16th day of January, in the year of our 
ord 1956, and the independence of the 
United States of America, the 180th. 

py His Excellency the Governor, Christian 


erter. 
“ EpwarpD J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





Keep Religion Out of Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Rabbi 
Bernard Twersky, of New York City, as- 
sociate editor of the World Union Press, 
has written a pointed answer to the pro- 
posal by the New York Board of Super- 
intendents for the introduction of re- 
ligion into the public schools. 

Rabbi Twersky, 2 member of one of 
the most famous rabbinical families of 
Europe and Israel, has been active for 
some years in the English-Jewish jour- 
nalistic field. His extensive travels 
abroad have brought him in touch with 
many leaders in government, religious, 
and welfare organizations. 

I direct the attention of our colleagues 
to his article entitled “Keep Religion Out 
of Public Schools,” which appears in the 
December 30, 1955, issue of the Examiner, 
a weekly publication. 

The article follows: 

The statement on moral and spiritual 
values of the board of superintendents has 
stirred up a controversy of major propor- 
tions. The board of superintendents, in ef- 
fect, advocates the introduction of religion 
into the public school system. They would 
have the teachers inculcate religious values 
and ideas as part of the educational process. 
Although this plan may appear superficially 
to be worthy, it in effect represents a serious 
threat to a continued growth and develop- 
ment of spiritual life in the Jewish com- 
munity. 

The intrusion of religion in the schools 
can only be considered a violation of the 
cherished American principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state. The state should 
inno way be a party to the propagation of 
teligious beliefs or dogma in public institu- 
tions of learning. 

Americans have enjoyed the blessings of 
freedom and individual liberty because the 
state and church have operated within their 
Own respective spheres of endeavor. The 
Prime Minister of Israel, David Ben-Gurion 
aptly expressed the rationale of the American 
raison d'etre for the separation of church 
and state as follows: “America has adopted 
the convenient solution of separating church 
from state, not for antireligious reasons, but 
on the contrary, because of a deep attach- 
ment to religion and the desire to secure 
freedom for each and every citizen.” 
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BASIC PRINCIPLE 


This basic principle of separation was well 
expressed in the following excerpt from a 
decision by Supreme Court Justice Black: 
“Neither (church or state) can pass laws 
which aid one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another. No tax in 
any amount, large or small, can be levied 
to support any religious activities or institu- 
tions, whatever they may be called, or what- 
ever form they may adopt to teach or prac- 
tice religion.” 

“Neither a State nor the Federal Govern- 
ment can, openly or secretly, participate in 
the affairs of any religious organization or 
group, and vice versa. In the words of Jef- 
ferson, the Clause against establishment of 
religion by law was intended to erect a wall 
of separation between church and state.” 

One of the functions of the public school 
system is to foster a spirit of unity between 
the diverse groups that make up our com- 
munity. This very important function is 
jeopardized when religion is brought into the 
classroom. It is very unlikely that a teacher 
can disseminate the teachings of religion 
without injecting a note of partiality, sec- 
tarianism, or even unconscious bias. 


NO OBJECTIVE SYSTEM 


There is no such thing as objectivity in 
spreading the meaning of a system of re- 
ligious values, since the religious emphasis 
of the different faiths is markedly diverse in 
nature. We also must recognize the fact 
that teachers are not trained to impart 
fundamental religious principles to students. 

Furthermore, we must realize that there 
are qualified teachers who are not religion- 
ists. Should it therefore follow that such 
teachers be dismissed because they do not 
wish to impart religious ideas to their stu- 
dents? By expecting teachers to give re- 
ligious instruction, we are in effect imposing 
a@ religious test in deciding upon the qualifi- 
cations and ability of a person to teach. 


RIGHTS OF PARENTS 


We must also reckon with the fact that 
there are parents who do not wish their 
children exposed to any specific religious 
teachings. Should such children be denied 
the privilege of free public education? Let 
us recall that the United States Supreme 
Court in the Barnett case held the view that 
even saluting the flag cannot be imposed on 
those to whom it is a violation of their 
religious beliefs. 

The home, synagogue and church are the 
proper agencies and institutions to develop 
a firmer and more substantial understanding 
and reverence for that which is religious and 
spiritual. All religious groups are making 
great strides in gaining more adherents. 

NO NEED 


They do not need the assistance of the 
secular authorities to continue this favor- 
able trend. George Dugan reported in the 
New York Times of December 10, 1955, that 
churches and synagogues in the New York 
area have invested $250 million in building 
projects since 1950. Religion is not retro- 
gressing and does not require the school to 
install its great and priceless heritage. The 
schools are performing their tasks in the 
realm of moral development of our youth 
with commendable efficiency. 

The New York Board of Rabbis under the 
dynamic leadership of its president, Rabbi 
Emanuel Rackman, its general secretary, 
Rabbi Harold H. Gordon, as well as the 
Social Action Committee headed by Rabbi 
Edward Klein are vigorously opposing the 
implementation of the board of superin- 
tendents’ recommendations. 

The New York Board of Rabbis has won 
the moral support of all the major Jewish 
organizations interested in this problem, as 
well as the entire Jewish community. 
This is one issue in which the American 
Jewish Congress and the American Jewish 
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Committee, organizations of divergent atti- 
tudes, are in complete accord. 


HISTORIC PRINCIPLE 


In this struggle to preserve the historic 
principle of the separation of church and 
state, the New York Board of Rabbis de- 
serves the appreciation of all people desirous 
of seeing that the American tradition of 
liberty and freedom be perpetuated. 

This problem however does not affect the 
Jewish community alone, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the United Parents Associa- 
tion, the Teacher’s Guild and many promi- 
nent Protestant clergymen have taken up 
this struggle to preserve our free school 
system. 

Lord Bryce observed over a half century 
ago that America has managed to steer clear 
of the bitter struggle between religion and 
the state. Let us dedicate ourselves to the 
greater fulfillment of the wonderful vision 
of a society based on the full and unhin- 
aered development of human freedom. 





Progress in Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Mr. Bernard L. Hegeman, president of 
the Brooklyn Real Estate Board, Inc., at 
the 51st anniversary banquet of the board 
held at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
on Saturday evening, January 14, 1956: 

Years ago, the remarks made by the Brook- 
lyn board president at the annual banquet 
consisted of a complete résumé of what had 
happened in real estate during the past year, 
and a statement of what the president hoped 
to accomplish in the year to come. 

Frankly, I used to feel that the talks were 
too long and many of you have told me you 
felt the same way. So in furtherance of the 
idea of giving you the kind of banquet that 
you want, my remarks will be very brief. 
I'll just hit the high spots. 

Many of the men who know me describe 
me as an optimist. Well, I am an optimist 
and today I am more optimistic than ever. 
Why? Well, I see many things taking place 
in Brooklyn—changes, which augur well for 
the future. I feel that it is time for all of 
us to reexamine this great borough of 
Brooklyn and begin to “tell the world” about 
the fine things that we have here and that 
are happening here. 

Look at the civic center. Here in a short 
space of time, you are seeing a new “heart of 
Brooklyn” being created. The Red Cross 
Building, the Welfare Department Building, 
and the Domestic Relations Building are al- 
ready completed. Now, we can see the new 
Supreme Court Building taking shape. 

Less than a month ago, I had the honor of 
going before the city planning commission 
and asking for approval of plans for an un- 
derground parking garage to be built in the 
civic center. Also there, in support of the 
same plan, were representatives of the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce, the Downtown 
Brooklyn Association, the civic council and 
other civic bodies. It made me feel proud 
to see officials of outstanding Brooklyn ore 
ganizations taking time to go over to city 
hall for the purpose of seeing that worth- 
while improvements were made in Brooklyn, 
Such a spirit speaks well for the future. 
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Besides the transformation taking place 
in the civic center area, we are about to see 
another big improvement take form before 
our eyes. This one may well mark the be- 
ginning of a new era for this great borough 
of ours. I am referring, of course, to the $85 
million waterfront-development program 
which is about to be inaugurated by the 
Port of New York Authority. This improve- 
ment, gigantic in conception and in scope 
is going to rejuvenate the waterfront from 
Fulton Ferry to Red Hook. The new ultra- 
modern piers will permit our present steam- 
ship companies to remain in Brooklyn and 
I am sure that they will induce others to 
locate here. As businessmen, I do not have 
to tell you how important our waterfront 
and industrial areas are to the lifeblood of 
Brooklyn. Without thriving industry and 
healthy shipping activities, Brooklyn soon 
would stagnate. Gentlemen, this is not go- 
ing to happen. Iam telling you tonight that 
we are going places. A new and better Brook- 
lyn is emerging. 

People talk and worry about industry 
leaving Brooklyn. It is true some companies 
have moved to bigger and better quarters out 
of town. However, what has happened to 
their former plants here in Brooklyn? Prac- 
tically all the space has been absorbed by 
other concerns. : 

The Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce con- 
ducted a survey of 100 companies who had 
moved out of town, in order to find out what 
the main reasons were for their moving away. 
A total of 81 percent stated that lack of 
proper space or proper sites was a major fac- 
tor in their removal. 

We have practically no unrestricted plots 
available for development here in Brooklyn. 

A year ago I spoke about the need for in- 
dustrial sites within the city limits, where a 
manufacturer could build a one-story build- 
ing on a landscaped plot, like the ones we 
see in Nassau County, or Suffolk, or over in 
Jersey, or up in Connecticut, with plenty of 
off-street parking for employee cars. No 
traffic congestion. Plenty of light and air. 
The area that I mentioned last year, be- 
tween Linden Boulevard and the Belt Park- 
way, and near the terminal yards of the IRT 
and Independent subways is still available— 
acres of vacant land, mostly filled, with no 
streets, sewers, water, or sidewalks. Prac- 
tically all of it owned by the city. But in 
order to make it usable for industry the city 
has got to devglop it. Rezone it—it’s now 
residential. Put sanitary sewers and water 
in some of the streets. Pave those streets. 
Make large blocks, say 400 feet by 700 feet. 

Let the board of estimate put half a million 
dollars in a revolving fund to cover the cost 
of these public improvements, with the 
money to be repaid when the property is sold. 

Then let industry know that Brooklyn has 
available industrial sites. Set auction upset 
prices low enough so as to be competitive 
with land in the nearby suburbs. 

The city couldn’t lose on the deal and I am 
positive that the one-half million fund would 
prove to be a bonanza. What I am asking 
is that city of New York act like all other 
towns and cities—work on getting and keep- 
ing industry. 

All we have to do is provide a place where 
expanding industries can build bigger and 
more morern plants and most of them will 
be delighted to stay here. 

I’ve talked with many of the industrialists 
who have moved and everything isn’t as won- 
derful as they hoped it was going to be out of 
town. 

Last year I warned about the danger of an 
increase in real estate taxes. Well, the real 
estate tax in Brooklyn has been increased 
from $3.79 per $100 of assessed valuation to 
$3.95 per $100. Controller Gerosa has warned 
us that the rate will go to $5 unless the 
city economizes. Another increase is in sight 
unless the property owners make up their 
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minds to fight. Last fall they did become 
aroused and defeated the plan to put an 
additional sewer tax on property owners. The 
cost of this would have been in addition to 
the special sewer tax which was put into 
effect a few years ago. 

Owners of real estate are still plagued with 
rent control. I can see no need at all for 
rent control in business, office and industrial 
space. These laws should not be renewed by 
the State legislature this year. 

Residential rent control became a political 
football at the last session of the State legis- 
lature and such fair and equitabe modifica- 
tions as the pass-along theory, and decontrol 
of luxury apartments were scrapped, and the 
law extended until June 30, -1957. 

As a result some of the better type owners 
became discouraged and sold their apart- 
ment holdings. In some instances the buyer 
was the chiseling, conniving type of owner 
who spends little or nothing for maintenance, 
gives as little service as he can without risk- 
ing a jail term and, for whose misconduct, 
realtors and decent property owners have to 
suffer because of the antagonism created in 
the mind of the general public against land- 
lords. 

While I’m on the subject, I would like to 
give you my nomination for the prime cause 
of the down-grading of neighborhoods and 
the development of slums. Gentlemen, my 
nominee is residential rent control. Think 
about it. I’m sure you will agree with me. 

I spoke a moment or two ago about how 
Brooklyn civic and business organizations 
Were cooperating by their appearance at 
Board of Estimate meetings where new im- 
provements for Brooklyn were under con- 
sideration. A few weeks ago it appeared as 
if a project for the elimination of the transit 
bottleneck at the DeKalb Avenue BMT Sta- 
tion might be in danger of defeat. We were 
all there to fight for the approval of the 
project if open opposition developed. For- 
tunately, it did not materialize. 

Now a controversy has developed about the 
extension of the subway along Nostrand 
Avenue. This is a plan which was talked 
about before and I thought it had been 
settled with the approval of a $500 million 
bond issue for this purpose a few years ago. 
It is not my purpose tonight to discuss this 
controversy, other than to say that Brooklyn 
needs the Nostrand Avenue extension and it 
should be approved. 

At the beginning of my remarks, ladies and 
gentlemen, I told you that I am an optimist. 
I mentioned the Civic Center, and The Port 
Authority’s pier improvement program. They 
certainly are things to be optimistic about— 
things that will outlive and outlast rent con- 
trols and the other annoyances of the day. 

We have a great borough, we are going to 
make it a greater borough. 


I am optimistic as to the future of Brook- 
lyn. Thank you. 


The Brink of Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include a statement made 
by Henry R. Luce, editor in chief of Life 
Magazine, explaining the background 
and intent of the highly publicized 
“brink of war” article attributed to Sec- 
retary of State Dulles. 


January 9; 


Mr. Luce makes a salient point 
he states: Point when 
We are bound to say that any faut 
ours was furiously compounded by rot 
who for the moment put prejudice or on 
Sonal advantage above the best interests of 

the United States. 


Bipartisanship in foreign policy in 
these critical times is as necessary to 
our national security as is the mainte. 
nance of our Armed Forces. Playing 
politics with foreign policy is a danger. 
ous, if not unpatriotic? practice. There 
is a heavy line dividing honest Criticism 
from election-year politicking, and it js 
difficult to cross this line without intent 

No matter how ripe the issue seems 
for plucking, the voting public is not 
unaware of the political motivations of 
those who exploit the issue beyond qj 
proportion. 

Icommend to my colleagues this state. 
ment by a gentleman, a great editor, an 
outstanding patriot: 

In view of the attacks made on Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles because of an 
article in Life entitled “How Dulles Averted 
War,” I believe it is necessary and appropri- 
ate for me to make a few simple points, 

First, the article as a whole was not an 
“interview” and it was not cleared by the 
Secretary or any other official. The article 
was based on background conversation with 
the Secretary and on our own review of the 
historical record. 


ARTICLE SHORTENED, EDITED 


Second, the article originally written by 
Life’s Washington bureau chief was much 
tod long for publication. It was shortened 
and edited, then approved by me. Respon- 
sibility for the published article, both as to 
substance and phraseology, belongs to the 
editors of Life and to no others. 

Third, most of the attacks on Secretary 
Dulles are based on one paragraph of direct 
quotation from the secretary containing the 
words “verge of war” and “brink.”, Taken 
in the context of the whole article, there is 
nothing in Secretary Dulles’ words which is 
contrary to common sense. For the secre- 
tary is stating in vivid terms the perils of 
appeasement which should be understood by 
free men everywhere. Nevertheless our use 
of these particular words in the headlines 
was unfortunate in that they did not fully 
reflect the main emphasis of the lengthy 
conversation which was on the administra 
tion’s vigorous pursuit of peace. 

Ever since its first year of, publication in 
1937 when war was already raging in Asia, 
Life has devoted its major effort to helping 
its readers achieve a clear view of the world 
crisis. We have always believed, even in 
darkest moments, that crisis can be over 
come. Realistic analysis of the facts. This 
is one of the principles which has guided 
Secretary Dulles and which we desired to 
make plain. That President Eisenhowel, 
advised by Secretary Dulles, did avert Wal 
we have no doubt. And that their cour 
ageous action achieved other objectives 
also plain as day. 

If anything in our account of the set 
retary’s position caused any misunderstand: 
ing among our readers or the public, ¥ 
heartily regret it. At the same time, we at 
bound to say that any fault of ours Wi 
furiously compounded by those who, {0 
the moment, put prejudice or personal 4 
vantage above the best interests of tl 
United States. 

APPEASEMENT REJECTED 

The basis of American foreign policy ™ 
mains clear. The New York Times put ae 
follows: “As constantly emphasized by bot 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles, tH 
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mmited States is ready to adopt every hon- 
a course to avoid war and achieve a 
gn lasting peace. But, as also em- 
shasized DY both the President and the 
pr etary, tne United States rejects appease- 
3 and is determined to resist aggression 
ee pasic moral values and its own 
interests are involved, even to the cost 
vwealculated risk. Our Government fur- 
vier believes that the best way is to make 
its position known in advance to prevent 
fateful miscalculations on the part of a po- 

aggressor. 


tential ‘ Baa 
"tut is the general theme to which Life’s 


yticle gave concrete and vivid meaning. 
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the Price Paid for a Vacillating Foreign 
Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
io extend my remarks, I wish to include 
anarticle by Drew Pearson, entitled “Ike 
and Dulles on Indochina.” ‘The article 
appeared in the January 21 edition of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
and it illustrates the price exacted by a 
weak and vacillating foreign policy: 

THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
IKE AND DULLES ON INDOCHINA 


The big question touched off by the Dulles 
verge-of-war interview in Life magazine 
should not degenerate into a row between 
Democrats and Republicans over what Dulles 
said or didn’t say, what he meant or didn’t 
mean, or how near the brink of war he took 
us. The big questions should be: 

1.Is the Eisenhower administration effi- 
tient and competent in its handling of for- 
tign affairs? 

2.Is John Foster Dulles qualified to be 
Secretary of State? 

Press squabbles and political rows are in- 
evitable in any administration, and the 
question of whether Life magazine got a 
scoop or Whether Dulles was correctly quoted 
snot particularly important. What is im- 
s portant to your children and mine is the 
Vital question of peace or war. 

Unquestionably, Dulles is right that one 
of the best ways to prevent war is to give a 
potential enemy a clear-cut, emphatic warn- 
ing that, if he goes too far we will fight. This 
polnts up one of the great mistakes the Allies 
made with Hitler. The Allies were divided 
and vacillating. France and’ England de- 
vated all day, March 7, 1936, when Hitler 
moved into the Ruhr, but couldn’t decide 
whether to mobilize. If they had, we now 
know Hitler would have retreated. For he 
had given his troops an order to retreat in 
case of French resistance. 

Eisenhower’s warnings 

However, let’s look at the Eisenhower- 

Dulles warnings in regard to Indochina and 
see Just how effective they were in stopping 
te Red Chinese advance into Indochina. 
ust 4, 1953, Mr. Eisenhower, fearing a 
ainese attack on Indochina, gave the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in Seattle an indirect 
Warning aimed at China, plus a note of 
Meparation to the American people. 
,, But the Red Chinese, unmindful, con- 
uued their preparations to take Indochina. 
alt a year passed and Mr. Eisenhower got 
Wugher, 
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“President Eisenhower said that we sim- 
ply cannot afford to lose Indochina,” he was 
quoted as saying at his press conference of 
April 7, 1954. 

Reading this, the Red Chinese should have 
taken pause. They should have realized 
that this meant the United States was ready 
for possible war. However, the Red Chinese 
are known to read the newspapers carefully. 
And on February 10, just 2 months before, 
there had appeared in the New York Times 
and other American newspapers this state- 
ment from the same President Eisenhower: 

“No one could be more bitterly opposed to 
ever getting the United States involved in a 
hot war in that region (Indochina) than 
Iam. Every move I make is calculated to 
make certain that does not happen.” 

Ike hesitates 

So the Red Chinese knew that the Eisen- 
hower administration was vacillating some- 
what as the French and British did regard- 
ing Hitler. 

If they read the American press further, 
as they undoubtedly did, they also would 
have found Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, assuring Sena- 
tors on February 16 that “American involve- 
ment in the Indochina war will stop short 
of sending United States combat troops and 
pilots.” 

The heart of Secretary Dulles’ idea that 
we could avoid war by being willing to risk 
war is that the administration in power 
must be united, must know what it wants, 
so the enemy will know we're not bluffing. 

But the Eisenhower administration obvi- 
ously was not united, obviously didn’t know 
what it wanted. 

On April 16, 1954, Vice President Nrxon 
told the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors: “If, to avoid further Communist ex- 
pansion in Asia and Indochina we must take 
the risk now by putting our boys in, I think 
the Executive has to take the politically 
unpopular decision and do it.” 

But, 4 days later, Dulles, who now says he 
stood firm and ready to go to war, repu- 
diated Nixon. The New York Times reported 
him as follows: 

“Dulles said, after conferring with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, that he thought it unlikely 
that American combat troops would be sent 
to Indochina.” 

Thus the Red Chinese could read two dif- 
ferent views by two very high officials of the 
Kisenhower administration. Plus a state- 
ment by Eisenhower himself that the United 
States would not get involved in a hot war 
in that region. 

In addition, the Red Chinese obviously 
had watched the Eisenhower election cam- 
paign. And they knew that Candidate 
Eisenhower had been critical of the Korean 
war, had promised to end the Korean war, 
had made a dramatic promise to go to Korea 
himself to end the Korean war. 

Having campaigned on this issue, the Red 
Chinese didn’t need to be overly smart to 
figure it was extremely unlikely Mr. Eisen- 
hower would get the United States of Amer- 
ica into another Far Eastern war in Indo- 
china. 

So, unfazed by the deluge of scolding 
statements that rained down on their heads 
from Ike Officials, they kept pushing ahead 
in Indochina. 

Finally, even the precocious and some- 
what bellicose Nixon pulled in his horns 
regarding the use of American troops in 
Indochina. On April 28, just 12 days after 
his April 16 statement, NIxon was quoted 
in the New York Herald Tribune: 

“Vice President Nixon said the administra- 
tion intends. to avoid sending American 
troops to fight in Indochina or anywhere 
else if we can.” 

This probably ended all doubt in the Red 
Chinese mind—if there ever was any. So 
all that was left for Dulles to do was to go 
to Geneva and set in on a compromise favor- 
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able to the Chinese Reds. It was an igno- 
minious diplomatic defeat which Dulles now 
blames on the British. 

Life magazine and Dulles have made it 
appear that his tough verge-of-war tactics 
saved most of Indochina. But the real fact 
is that most of Indochina is now Commu- 
nist. 

In brief, the variegated, conflicting state- 
ments of the administration’s highest offi- 
cials, from the President himself down, may 
have taken us to the verge of war, but they 
did so without gaining us anything except 
defeat in Southeast Asia. 

Secretary Dulles may not realize or admit 
this. But all Asia knows it, which is one 
reason we have lost so much face in Asia 
today. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper,,for use on the floor of the House of 
tepresentatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Rrcorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44. sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Tenth judictal cireuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoms, 
New Mexico. 
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Address by Senator Neuberger at the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church, New 


York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
January 25, 1956, it was my privilege to 
address a dinner of the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church in New York City under 
the auspices of one of the most outstand- 
ing religious leaders ever to serve in my 
State. 

This man is Dr. Ralph B. Walker, for- 
merly of the White Temple, of Portland, 
Oreg. Iknew Dr. Walker and his charm- 
ing wife when they were in our own 
State. Dr. Walker has combined hu- 
manitarian and progressive views with 
deep spiritual feeling and an ability to 
exalt his listeners. Portland’s loss is New 
York’s gain. 

On the occasion of addressing Dr. 
Walker’s congregation in the city of 
New York I also had the privilege of 
meeting many former residents of Ore- 
gon, such as Mr. and Mrs. Owen A. Mac- 
Gill, formerly of McMinnville; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ronald S. Callvert, formerly of 
Portland; Mrs. Lurline Green, a regis- 
tered nurse, formerly of Portland; and 
Mr. S. D. Buell, likewise formerly of 
Portland. These people all told me what 
a distinction it was to have a pastor like 
Ralph Walker in the greatest city of our 
land. 

I had the pleasure of discussing my 
desire to have more young people enter 
public life, in which connection I ex- 
plained the $500 scholarship which I 
have presented to Linfield College to en- 
courage idealistic students with an am- 
bition to work in government. This 
scholarship is the result of a $500 award 
which I received from the Democratic 
clubs of Long Island in 1955 as “Demo- 
crat of the Year.” I had the honor of 
formally presenting it to Linfield Col- 
lege in October, through Linfield’s out- 
standing president, Dr. Harry L. Dillon. 
Incidentally, Dr. Dillon concurs in my 
hopes that more young men and young 
women can be induced to make govern- 
ment their careers. 

Mr. President, because of the high 
value which Dr. Ralph Walker places on 
800d government, I spoke January 25, 
1956, on the urgent need to control the 
vast political slush funds which threaten 
and imperil the free exercise of govern- 
ment in the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
Statement to the press, summarizing 
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that speech, may be printed in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

PRESS RELEASE BY SENATOR NEUBERGER 

Multi-million-dollar political campaigns 
are a threat to democracy, Senator RICHARD 
L. NEUBERGER, Democrat of Oregon, told a 
banquet meeting of the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church in New York City Wednesday 
night. The Oregon Senator said legislative 
safecuards were urgently needed to prevent 
any candidate or political party from “‘buy- 
ing public offices like baubles in a jewelry 
store.” 

NEUBERGER suggested to his audience that, 
eventually, the only feasible solution might 
be some form of a proposal made originally 
in 1908 by President Theodore Roosevelt, 
recommending that the Government take 
over the financing of political parties. 

“This probably sounds revolutionary,” de- 
clared NEUBERGER, “‘and yet it came first from 
a man as devoted to Americanism as Teddy 
Roosevelt, who led the Rough Riders up San 
Juan Hill. He realized that large-scale po- 
litical contributions from special interests 
were incompatible with free and untram- 
meled service in the highest offices in the 
land.” 

NEUBERGER also proposed that the conflict 
of interests statute should apply to Members 
of Congress, as well as to officials of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. “We are 
inclined to place elective people on a pedestal 
above other mere mortals—and without just- 
ification,” he claimed. 

NEUBERGER pointed out that, in his State, 
it was illegal for a State liquor inspector to 
accept a gift of a few bottles of whisky, 
but that a man running for Governor could 
accept thousands of dollars in campaign 
contributions from men who own distilleries. 
“This sort of double standard makes abso- 
lutely no sense from the standpoint of logic 
and ethics,’’ he added. 

The 43-year-old Oregon Senator an- 
nounced that he soon would introduce ‘“ar- 
reaching” legislation dealing with the whole 
question of campaign contribution in na- 
tional political campaigns “in time for 
1956.” 





Casein and Powdered Milk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
serious situation affecting users of the 
American milk product, casein, has been 
brought to my attention. 

It would appear that shortages of 
casein have developed for sometime past 
and American users in the plastic and 
other industries have been required to 
pay much higher prices to foreign pro- 
ducers taking advantage of shortages of 






this product. I am informed that in 
recent months New Zealand and the 
Argentine, largest producers of casein 
have increased their prices of the prod- 
uct by about 50 percent. This has 
occasioned great added expense to all 
American industries using casein. 

The incredible part of this situation 
is that at the same time this Govern- 
ment is holding a very large supply of 
powdered milk purchased under the sup- 
port-price program. There is evidently 
no present market for this powdered 
milk and it is not expected that there 
will be. Thus it would seem to be a com- 
plete loss to the Government and, what 
is worse, a willful, terrible waste of a 
valuable raw material which, if properly 
handled, could be profitably utilized by 
American industry. 

This is just another instance of the 

neconomic waste and extravagance 
that has fiowed from ill-considered Gov- 
ernment programs. I brought the mat- 
ter to the attention of the distinguished 
Secretary of Agriculture and have re- 
quested him to see whether or ‘not some 
way could be worked out by which sur- 
plus milk could be used to make casein 
thus supplying necessary supplies of this 
product to American users who need it 
and hence would be able to procure it at 
reasonable prices without suffering from 
additional international “squeeze plays.” 

It is my hope that some program can 
be evolved which will more profitably 
utilize surplus milk and at the same time 
supply casein to American. industry. 

I have requested the Department of 
Agriculture, the Tariff Commission and 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion and the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, as well as the President’s office to 
give careful consideration to this mat- 
ter to see whether some suitable solu- 
tion can be effected by which American 
casein consumers will be relieved from 
shortages and exploitation and whereby 
surplus milk can be converted into mar- 
ketable casein instead of being manu- 
factured into powder which is placed 
in the warehouses to deteriorate and 
rot. 





One Hundred and Ninety-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Birth of Albert Gallatin, a 
Great American of Swiss Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 
Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
195 years ago, on January 29 of this 
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year, there was born in Switzerland a 
man who was destined to become a great 
American, who served with great honor 
in the United States Congress and in 
executive positions of these United 
States. 

A precocious youth of 19 landed on 
America’s shores in 1780, speaking Eng- 
lish in the heavy French-Swiss accent he 
was never to lose; but by the time he 
was 35, Albert Gallatin, was to have 
achieved renown as one of the most dis- 
tinguished and perhaps the most con- 
troversial of the new republic’s political 
figures. 

Born on January 29, 1761, in Geneva, 
Gallatin did not, as so many other Euro- 
peans, have to leave his native home to 
find his material fortune. 
one of Switzerland’s leading families and 
a brilliant scholar at the Geneva Acad- 
emy, the future of the young man was 
assured. But, fired with a belief in 
American democracy which he was never 
to give up even in time of greatest politi- 
cal trial, Gallatin chose to share in the 
development of the political experiment 
on the other side of the Atlantic. He 
was, in the words of the American his- 
torian, Claude Bowers, a born democrat. 

That his and Jefferson's ideas for 
building a brave new world coincided so 
perfectly proved singularly advanta- 
geous for our country and its third 
President. For, among the Jeffersonians, 
only Gallatin was capable of dealing in- 
telligently with the Hamilton financial 
system which took little cognizance of 
the people’s wishes in its functioning. 

Restoring the power of the purse to 
Comgress was the first step in Galla- 
tin’s plans to create a sound and demo- 
cratic fiscal system for America. As a 
Member of Congress and founder of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Gallatin was to achieve his purpose and 
win the respect and affection of Jeffer- 
son who made him Secretary of the 
Treasury upon assuming the Presidency 
in 1801. 

That this step earned him the wrath 
and scorn of the Hamiltonian forces did 
not daunt Gallatin in his determination. 
The epithet of “foreigner,” though it 
must have hurt this man whom Jefferson 
was to find as zealously devoted to the 
liberties and interest of our country as 
its most affectionate citizen, did not stop 
him from working to liquidate the na- 
tional debt, reduce taxes and hold Gov- 
ernment expenditures at a minimum. 

The development of commerce and the 
establishment of rigorous methods in the 
conduct of the Treasury Department 
were contributions of Gallatin which 
earned the once weak young Republic re- 
spect throughout the world. 

It is of the essence that America always 
commands such respect, but it is espe- 
cially important now. It was Gallatin’s 
belief that the path to progress and pros- 
perity is paved with commercial under- 
standing. And, in seeming accord, the 
present administration brought forth its 
trade, not aid, program not very long 
ago. 

But, despite its good intentions, the 
executive branch of the Government has 
departed from this path on several occa- 
sions since announcing this policy, per- 
haps most seriously when it imposed 
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additional restrictions on watch imports 
from Switzerland—land of Gallatin’s 
birth and, incidentally, America’s best 
cash customer in Europe. 

A misstep such as this, or the recent 
tariff boost on foreign bicycles, can act 
to harm not only the material interests 
of our country but its moral interests as 
well. How morally damaging such ill- 
considered moves can be, is evident from 
the very unfavorable reaction they re- 
ceived in the press of the United States 
and of the entire world. And the eco- 
nomic damage affects, besides the Swiss 
exporters and the American waich im- 
porters, American farmers and manu- 
facturers who have been doing good cash 
business with Switzerland and who want 
to continue and enlarge it. 

In memory both of this great Swiss- 
born American who contributed so much 
to his adopted land and the valuable 
Swiss-American Treaty of Peace and 
Commerce signed by our two countries 
105 years ago, I would like to see a resto- 
ration of happier commercial relations. 
And the sooner, the better. 


Clarence P. Quimby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
prompted by the report of the impend- 
ing retirement of Headmaster Clarence 
Quimby, of Cushing Academy, Ashburn- 
ham, Mass., in my district, to make a 
few pertinent observations concerning 
his most praiseworthy service. 

Clarence Quimby has ably and faith- 
fully served Cushing Academy, one of 
America’s best preparatory schools, for 
the past 23 years. He is beloved by all 
who have ever come in contact with 
him. 

He brought to his important work in 
education an impressive background of 
academic achievement. His scholarly 
attainments are marked—a graduate of 
Bates College with the degree of bach- 
elor of arts; Harvard, master of edu- 
cation, recipient of an advanced honor- 
ary doctorate from Bates and other ac- 
knowledgments of academic distinction. 

Descendant of a solid, highly esteemed 
New England family, he early realized 
certain true values of life—faith in the 
Creator, independence of mind, fellow- 
ship of the spirit and eagerness to work. 
Of rugged, individualistic makeup, his 
horizons were broad and lofty; his tal- 
ents recognized by all who came in touch 
with him. Inevitably, he made steady 
advancement in his chosen profession of 
education and his career reached a hap- 
py, distinguished climax at Cushing 
Academy, where his administration was 
characterized by progress, soundness, 
integrity and character building. 

He is the type of master genuinely in- 
terested in those trustingly committed to 
his care and guidance. With fervor, 
zeal, and high purpose, he unselfishly 
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pursued his tasks every day of his lif 
Generations of Cushing graduates re 
their families well know the debt the 
owe him. Every community in which p 
lived was enriched by his presence, ond 
untiring civic, patriotic and public on 
tributions were noteworthy and deep] 
appreciated by his fellow citizens. ’ 

Clarence Quimby has truly found his 
way into the hearts of his students, pis 
teachers and the many men and women 
his activities have touched. He ha; 
gained their trust, admiration, affection 
and confidence. . 

Confirmed in his love of clean sports. 
manship as an integral part of American 
education, he built up a dynamic ath. 
letic program at Cushing and has Plans 
in being for its further extension, 

As I indicated at the outset of my re. 
marks, Headmaster Quimby was excep- 
tionally well trained, as he was admirably 
fitted, for work in academic life. But he 
had other qualities and qualifications 
not always found in leading educators, 
which were perhaps the truest mark of 
his greatness. He was an excellent ad. 
ministrator. Under his wise supervision, 
Cushing has grown and expanded in size 
and prestige. Because of his vision, abi]. 
ity, and unflagging energy, even greater 
progress is planned and in immediate 
prospect. . 

Great as his achievements were, how- 
ever, it is in his human relations that 
Clarence Quimby secured his greatest 
victories. Possessed of a stern New Eng- 
and sense of duty, and an aptitude for 
working around the clock, yet he always 
found time for meticulous attention to 
even the slightest detail of his work. 
Aways on the job, he knows his faculty 
and student body intimately. He is vir- 
tually the hub around which the life of 
Cushing—educational, cultural, social, 
and spiritual—revolves, and it was un- 
cer his farsighted, devoted leadership 
that Cushing recorded the noteworthy 
advances of the last generation. 

It would be a happy circumstance in- 
deed, if every institution in the land 
could be infused with the spirit of pa- 
triotism, love of humanity, enthusiasm 
for work, unselfish devotion to students, 
school, and Nation, which Clarence 
Quimby has exemplified at Cushing. 

I have been privileged to observe at 
close range Clarence Quimby’s continued 
outstanding work, and to know him as 
a great educator and a great human 
being. It is not surprising at all that 
he should have the respect, admiration, 
and gratitude of all those interested in 
sound, sensible, forward-moving Ameti- 
can education abreast of all modern de- 
velopment, but bound fast to the rock of 
fundamental principle. A true patriot 
in thought, word, and action, he is never 
given to narrow provincialism, hysterical 
fanfare or eccentric theory. His power- 
ful influence for good will long be felt 
in the field in which he worked, and 1 
feel proud indeed to have in my district, 
and I may say for a friend, this beloved 
teacher and leader, who is such a great 
credit and great asset tc our educational 
system and our country. 

As I know him and as others know him, 
he is not ready for retirement becausé 
he is still in every respect in the prime 
of his manly vigor. It would be my wish 
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emay continue at Cushing, where 
he has done such outstanding work. In 
ny event, I hope that he will by all 
means continue in the field of education 
where his wisdom, understanding, abil- 
ity, and deep knowledge of the problems 
of our youth so commendably and ad- 
mirably fit him for future service. 

l extend to him and to his devoted 
helpmate, Mrs. Quimby, who has been 
loyally and magnificiently by his side in 
all his endeavors, my heartiest congratu- 
lations for their very many contribu- 
tions to the educational, cultural, and 
pusinéss and civic life of my district 
and State and wish them both many 
years of continued constructive effort 
and happiness. 

The nation that has men like Clarence 
Quimby among its leaders, working for 
the enlightment and advancement of its 
youth, need have no fears for the future. 
[From the Worcester Gazette of Decem- 

ber 23, 1955] 
CusHING HEAD IN ASHBURNHAM WILL RETIRE 
(By Lawrence J. Nee) 

ASHBURNHAM, December 23.—Clarence P. 
Quimby, Cushing Academy headmaster, to- 
day announced he would retire in June from 
the position he has held for the past 23 years. 
He has reached the compulsory retirement 
age. 
re became principal of Cushing in 1933, 
in the depths of the depression, when only 
70 boarding students were registered at the 
school. Cushing was able to retain its ex- 
perienced faculty and to keep financially 
stable. 

It took a door-to-door campaign to obtain 
enrollments with calls on alumni and friends 
to interest young people in the advantages 
of attending the School on the Hill. The 
current enrollment of boarding students is 
200, equal to the dormitory capacity. 

BUILDING PROGRAM 

A long range building program is in prog- 
ress. Work on a new gymnasium will begin 
in March or April by Columbus & Berg, 
Gardner contractors. 

Widely known as the “Yankee School- 
master,” Headmaster Quimby oiten speaks 
before educational and civic groups and has 
given nearly 300 graduation and baccalau- 
reate addresses. He traditionally delivers 
the Sunday morning commencement talk to 
the graduating class. 

In all his speaking engagements, he has 
supported the coeducational philosophy of 
Cushing. 
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PAST BUILDING 


During the time he has headed the school, 
a new dormitory for 75 girls has been built, 
the dining hall has been increased in size 
to accommodate 230, a new athletic field 
with spacious bleachers has been con- 
structed and the heating plant has heen 
converted to low pressure with oil. An out- 
door riding ring and an improved ski slope 
are among the sports facilities added at the 
school. 

In addition to his school duties, Head- 
master Quimby was town moderator of Ash- 
burnham, an official in the Ashburnham 
Community Church, president of Gardner 
Rotary Club, president of North Worcester 
County Principals’ Association and, for many 
years, 2 member of the October Conference 
in New Hampshire. 

After graduating from Bates College in his 
native Maine, headmaster Quimby was prin- 
cipal of the Hampstead, N. H., Academy 2 
years, principal of Cony High School in Au- 
gusta, Maine, 3 years, master at Mitchel Mili- 
tary School for Boys, principal of Manches- 
ter (Conn.) High Schoo! 10 years, and presi- 
dent 6 years of Westbrook Seminary, now 
Westbrook Junior College. 
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FUTURE PLANS 


His future plans, though not definite, in- 
clude public speaking and literary work. 

Tiuxee of the four children of headmaster 
and Mrs. Quimby will be at their home for 
the holidays. 

Their daughters, Mrs. Betty Holt, of North- 
ampton, and Mrs. Althea Spencer, of Gonic, 
N. H., their son, Clarence P. Quimby, Jr., and 
their families will be present. A third daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Barbara Watson of Willamette, IIl., 
will be unabie to attend the reunion. 





CHRISTMAS MESSAGE OF CLARENCE AND LILLIAN 
QUIMBY 

We have just had our delightful candlelight 
vesper program in the school chapel—before 
that we had attended the annual fire-lighting 
ritual in the new dormitory—all symbolic of 
the warmth and joy of Noel. These make 
us think of our friends whom we care for all 
through the year, but especially remeinber at 
Christmas. 

Since our time for retirement has arrived, 
these will be our last_greetings from Cushing 
Academy and Jewett Hall. While our plans 
for the future are not defintie, they will 
surely include long continued good wishes 
for you. From Bates to Ashburnham via 
Portland, Augusta, and Manchester, our 
path has been a happy one—made more 
cheerful by the contacts with and memories 
of our friends. 

Sitting here by the glowing fireplace 
around which we and our children have 
gathered for the past 23 years, we again send 
you hearty greetings of the season. May 
health and happiness attend you and yours 
in the year to come. 

CLARENCE AND LILLIAN QUIMBY. 

CHRISTMAS 1955. 





Address by the Vice President at Salute- 
to-Eisenhower Dinner in Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcoRD a very Su- 
perb address delivered by our distin- 
guished Vice President at the salute-to- 
Eisenhower dinner in Chicago on Janu- 
ary 20, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

May I tell you first some of the reasons 
why I am so honored to be speaking at this 
dinner. 

Because Illinois has one of the Nation’s 
outstanding Republican Governors in Bill 
Stratton; one of the great Republican Sena- 
tors in Everett DIRKSEN; and 13 fine Repub- 
lican Congressmen, including the whip of 
the House, LEs ARENDS, 

Because this Chicago dinner, considering 
the area it has to draw from, has surpassed 
every city in America in the number of its 
guests honoring President Eisenhower. 

Because right here in this very hall, the 
magnificent crusade of the man we honor 
tonight was launched just 314 years ago. 

Se many Americans Owe so much to Presi- 
cent Eisenhower’s leadership that the time 
allotted to me, as you can imagine, is com- 
pletely inadequate to do the subject justice. 

ith your permission, I would like to touch 
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tonight on only the high spots of four great 
general questions. 

The condition the Eisenhower administra- 
tion found the country in when we went to 
Washington just 3 years ago today. 

The condition the country is in today 
after 3 years of Eisenhower leadership. 

Some of the major complaints of the 
critics of the administration. 

The great vista for the future if Eisen- 
hower Republican principles continue to 
guide this country in the 4 years ahead. 

Three years ago this is what we found: 
There was a war in Korea. Controls 
shackled the economy. The people’s pur- 
chasing power was going down every day. 
The previous administration had proposed 
plans for socialization and federalization of 
America’s farmers, medical profession, hous- 
ing, schools, and power, including the atom. 

Most distressing of all, we found that a 
great majority of the American people, Demo- 
crats and. Republicans alike, had lost faith 
in the honesty, the integrity, and the secu- 
rity of those who served them in government. 

After 3 years of Eisenhower leadership and 
Eisenhower Republican policy, this is the 
situation we find today. 

The worid is at peace for the first time in 
15 years. 

Controls have been taken off the economy. 

The American people have had the biggest 
tax cut in history. 

For the first time since the Republican 
80th Congress, we not only have a balanced 
budget for this year, but the President has 
submitted a balanced budget for the next 
year as well. 

As a result of these economic policies we 
find America enjoying its greatest prospecity 
in history with gross national product, per- 
sonal income, consumer expenditures, indi- 
vidual assets, and scores of other economic 
indicators at alltime highs. 

The plans for socializing basic American 
institutions have been thrown into the ash 
can, and the Eisenhower Republican pro- 
gram, offered in the state of the Union mes- 
sage this year, if enacted by the Congress 
will produce more schools, more highways, 
more hospitals, more child welfare services, 
more medical research, more health insur- 
ance, better working conditions and wage 
standards, more homes, than our predeces- 
sors ever dreamed of. 

And, probably most important, honesty, in- 
tegrity, and dignity have been restored to 
Government in Washington, D. C. 

On the basis of this record, I am going to 
make some categorical claims which I do not 
think can be questioned. 

Never has an administration kept its 
promises more faithfully than this adminis- 
tration. 

Never has an administration done a better 
job for all the people than this administra- 
tion. 

Never have the American people had more 
reason to be grateful to the leadership of a 
President than they are to President Eisen- 
hower today. 

What then are the major criticisms Of the 
administration and the answers to those 
criticisms? 

There are, of course, those who at the 
present time are criticizing the Eisenhower- 
Dulles foreign policy. 

A recent Democratic governor of this great 
State seems to be leading that chorus. He 
calls for the repudiation and resignation of 
Secretary of State Dulles. 

There is a short answer to his suggestion. 
What does he offer? Nothing except a return 
to the Acheson foreign policy. What is the 
test of the success or failure of foreign pol- 
icy? Whether it brings war or peace. 

As far as the American people are con- 
cerned, I think they care less about what 
was said, or why, about policy than they do 
about the net results. And this they know. 
The Truman-Acheson policy got us into war, 
and the Eisenhower-Dulles policy got us out 
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of war. And on that issue there is no ques- 
tion but that there will be an overwhelming 
vote of confidence for a continuation of that 
policy for 4 more years. 

But let us analyze for a moment more 
closely the background of the man who op- 
poses the Eisenhower-Dulles policy. We 
find: 

This is the man who criticized President 
Fisenhower when he suggested during the 
campaign of 1952 that he should go to Korea 
and who in turn offered nothing but a con- 
tinuation of that desperate, endless struggle. 

This is the man who quavered over our 
strong stand when the Chinese Communists 
threatened Quemoy and Matsu and suggested 
that perhaps we had better force our allies 
to give up these areas in order to avoid the 
risk of war. 

This is the man who quibbled about our 
policy in Indochina without offering any 
constructive alternative as to what might 
be done. 

And this is the man who sniped at Presi- 
dent Eisenhower when he went to Geneva— 
where I say the President rendered magni- 
ficent service to the free world on two 
counts. 

This was the first conference ever held 
with the Russians at the head of state level 
in which the United States surrendered 
neither principle nor territory. 

The President, for the first time since 
World War II, got the United States off the 
defensive and on the offensive on the great 
issue of peace before the world. 

I have just been thinking what would 
have happened if Mr. Stevenson had been 
President these last 3 years. We, of course, 
do not know the answer to that question, but 
of these principles I am sure. 

Indecision, weakness, retreat, and surren- 
der do not bring peace in dealing with 
dictatorial, aggressive communism. 

We tried that in Korea. Secretary Ache- 
son said that Korea was outside our defense 
zone and the Communists attacked 6 months 
later. I say the American people indicated 
they had enough of the Acheson policy in 
1952—they don’t want to return to it now. 

If there is uncertainty in the minds of 
potential enemies as to what the United 
States will do if put to the test by aggres- 
sive action, we really run the risk of war. 

If the kind of talk Mr. Stevenson has been 
indulging in has given the impression to 
the world that we were bluffing or that we 
might not carry out our intentions, it can 
have only one effect—increase the risk of 
war. 

If we want peace, the world must under- 
stand that we have the capability to defend 
ourselves against aggression and that we 
have the intention and will to take appro- 
priate action against a potential enemy if 
it engages in aggression. 

We must recognize that there are risks in 
waging war, and that there are also risks 
that must be taken in waging peace. The 
only way you can avoid risks in waging either 
war or peace is to surrender, and surrender 
is not in the vocabulary of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

On the contrary, we not only will never 
agree to the surrender of our own freedom, 
but as Americans we can never acquiesce 
in the denial of freedom to others. As the 
President recently said: “The peaceful lib- 
eration of the captive peoples has been, is, 
and, until success is achieved, will continue 
to be a major goal of United States foreign 
policy.” 

Strength, firmness, and courage is the way 
to peace without surrender. And the Amer- 
ican people want 4 more years of that kind 
of decisive leadership. 

I would suggest that if Mr. Stevenson has 
nothing more constructive to suggest than 
criticism, he join with millions of his fellow 
Democrats in the country and some of the 
outstanding Democrats in the Senate who 
have so loyally supported, and are suppcort- 
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ing the Eisenhower-Dulles foreign policy— 
a policy which deserves support because it 
got us out of one war, has kept us out of 
others, and provides the best chance for 
peace without surrender in the years ahead. 

A second criticism that is often made of 
this administration is that we are only inter- 
ested in big business—that we are against 
the little fellow. 

I suggest that just for a moment we exam- 
ine the record of this administration, not in 
terms of what is good for businessmen but 
solely in terms of whether its policies have 
been in the best interests of the 65 million 
American wage earners. What does the wage 
earner want? 

He wants a job. 

He wants high wages. 

He wants purchasing power. 

He wants a sound security program for the 
future. 

Today, America’s wage earners have more 
jobs at higher wages, with greater purchas- 
ing power, sounder security, and fewer strikes 
than at any time in history, and they have 
peace to boot. 

I have been rather amused by the contro- 
versy which has been raging over whether 
union leaders should or should not take part 
in political campaigns. Just to express a 
personal point of view, I welcome their par- 
ticipation. And I urge that they compare 
the record of this administration and is 
predecessor on the basis of this test. 

Under which administration have union 
members had it the best? 

If that test is applied, they will find that 
union members have it better today than 
they have ever had it at any time in their 
history. And I submit that if they act on 
the basis of what has proved to be best for 
their members every union leader in America 
will be out stumping for 4 more years of the 
Eisenhower administration in 1956. 

What is there then to the claim that this 
is a business administration? 

It is true to this extent. The Government 
of the United States is the biggest business 
in the world. As such, President Eisenhower 
believes it ought to have the best manage- 
ment in the world. 

And no achievement of this administration 
has been more in the national interest than 
getting businessmen the caliber of Secretary 
Humphrey and Secretary Wilson, and scores 
like them, to come to Washington to provide 
that kind of management. 

Another criticism of this administration 
is that farmers have not shared in the Na- 
tion’s increased prosperity. 

The charge is correct, but let us examine 
the reason for it. 

What in essence is the farmer's problem? 
It is the fact that considering his costs farm 
prices are too low. 

Why are farm prices low? The major rea- 
son is the treniendous farm surpluses which 
hang over the market. Our economists have 
estimated that these inherited surpluses re- 
duced farm income by a whopping $2 billion 
in 1955 alone. In other words, if we had not 
had the surpluses farmers would have had 
their best year in history in 1955. 

What caused the surpluses? The demands 
for high production in wartime. The high 
rigid support program of the previous ad- 
ministration. 

We got rid of one of the causes for high 
surpluses by ending the Korean war and I 
don’t think you will find one farmer in the 
country who would not say that war is too 
high a price to pay for any temporary pros- 
perity on the farm or anywhere else. 

We got rid of the other cause of surpluses 
by adopting the flexible price-support pro- 
gram. 

Now, however, we still have to deal with 
the $6 billion in surplus we inherited. We 
have to see that the farmer gets some im- 
mediate help. And we have to see that we 
don’t get into this surplus jam again, 
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Here are the highlights of the 
which we think will do that job. 

The soil-bank system to use sur 
modities to retire unneeded acres 
cess production. 

A surplus-disposal plan to help move sure 
plus stocks out the front door while th 
soil bank reduces what comes in the ie 
door. 

An intensive drive for export markets 

Strengthened commodity programs for in 
dividual products such as corn, wheat cot. 
ton, rice, and dairy products. aoe 

An expanded rural-development progra 
for the low-income farm families, — 

Research increases to help us fing new 
crops, new markets, and new uses for our 
agricultural abundance. 

And a dollar limit in price-support pay- 
ments to any individual or farm, so as to 
help the family farm without giving wind. 
fall profits to large-scale corporate agricy}. 
ture. ™ 

In bringing this program to the Congress 
and to the country, let me tell you the 
philosophy behind it: 

For the past 25 years we have never had 
real prosperity on the farm except at a time 
when production was stimulated as a result 
of war or shortages created by war. 

This administration believes in building 
for the future on the basis of peacetime 
rather than wartime demands. We believe 
there is a way to have prosperity on the farm 
and everywhere else in peacetime. 

As far as the farm is concerned, we believe 
that our new program combined with what 
we have already done provides the answer to 

he problem. 

I can assure this audience that there is no 
problem which more concerns the President 
and his administration than the problem of 
raising farm income. We believe we have 
the answer to it and we are going to leave no 
stone unturned to see to it that our legisla- 
tive proposals are approved by the Congress 
at the earliest possible date. 

Finally, there is another group who critl- 
cize this administration on an entirely dif- 
ferent ground. We hear people from time 
to time say, “The Eisenhower administration 
is too liberal, too New Dealish. What we 
thought we were voting for and working for 
was a real conservative administration.” 

May I at this point talk to you very frank- 
ly and forthrightly about the Republican 
Party and what I believe it stands for. 

First, to be practical, we must consider the 
alternative. The choice is not between the 
Eisenhower program and something more 
conservative, but between the Eisenhower 
program and something far more radical. 

The American people are not going to 
stand still. They want progress. And they 
want an administration which does not look 
to the past or is satisfied with the present, 
but one which offers new and greater hope 
for the future. 

The Republican Party in its greatest days 
has always been, is now, and must continue 
to be the party of progress. If you don't 
believe this is true, read the speeches and 
the biographies of Abraham Lincoln, of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and of Herbert Hoover. 

Let us consider what some of America’s 
needs are for the next 10 years if we are to 
continue to have progress. Here are some 
estimated goals in the fields of power, roads, 
schools, hospitals, and slum clearance. 

In the next 10 years America will need: 
101 miilion kilowatts of power at a cost of 
approximately $20 billion; 3,348,000 miles of 
highway at a cost of $100 billion; 927,000 ee 
mary and secondary classrooms at a cost 0! 
$30 billion: 1,288,000 hospital beds at a cost 
of $22 billion; the replacement of 5 ee 
housing units, and the reconditioning of 1s 
million more at a total cost of $24 billion; 
and a program which will remove — 
nation in employment, opportunity, an 
education on the American scene 50 that wé 
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i) quit losing $30 billion a year, which is 
- ccnomic cost of discrimination today. 
yo the question arises, How do we meet 

eeds? Our New Deal friends had a 


nee 
these They 


yery sumple answer to euch questions. ri 
yould say, “Let the Government do it. 

If there was unemployment, the Govern- 
ment should make jobs. 

If there was a need for houses, the Govern- 

ent should build them. 

If better medical care was needed, the Gov- 
ernment should provide it. ~~ 

Their programs all sounded good. The 
only trouble with them was that they 
wouldn't work. 

But right at this point, as Republicans, let 
us do a little soul searching. ' 

We have to recognize that at times in the 

st we have allowed the advocates of big 

Government to “steal the ball” from wus on 
the issue of progress and run away with it. 
We opposed the means without offering an 
adequate alternative. The people therefore 
assumed that we opposed the end as well. 

And I say tonight that one of the greatest 
services that has been rendered by President 
Eisenhower and his administration is in 
showing the American people again that you 
can be progressive and humanitarian without 
peing socialistic. 

He has given the Republican Party the for- 
ward look and it is our New Deal friends who 
now are in the position of wahting to turn 
pack to discredited economic policies which 
were never able to provide prosperity except 
in wartime. 

But some might well ask, how do our pro- 
grams differ from those of our predecessors 
f our goals are the same? 

The major difference is that we believe 
the way to real progress and prosperity is 
through programs which rely primarily on 
private rather than Government enterprise. 

We believe the Federal Government should 
step in only where the job cannot be done 
more effectively by private enterprise or 
State and local government. 

We know that to rely on Federal Govern- 
ment programs to meet the needs is wrong 
on several counts. But it is primarily wrong 
because federalized programs are not ade- 
quate to do the job. 

Ali the resources of America must be 
tapped if we are to meet the needs which 
spell progress for the next 10 years. The 
Eisenhower program which is based on the 
principle of the Federal Government work- 
ing in partnership with private enterprise 
and local and State governments is designed 
to do just that, and that is why it will suc- 
ceed where the Federal program is doomed 
to failure. 

In other words, we oppose the programs 
of our predecessors, not because they were 
too high, but because they were too low. 

Our aim is a gross national product of 
$500 billion by 1965. If we attain that goal, 
the resources will be available to build the 
schools, roads, houses, and to meet the other 
great social needs of the American people— 
and to add approximately $1,000 a year to 
the income of every family of 4 in America. 
What a great goal for a party and for a 
Nation. It is one which will catch the 
Imagination of all of the American people. 
And it is one that we can attain without 
compromising American principles in the 
process, 

I realize that there is one other great 
question on the minds of every person here. 
And this is, Will the President run again? 

Ido not have the authority or knowledge 

to answer that question. But of this much 
we can be sure. The President will make the 
night decision at the right time, and whatever 
that decision is it will be made with the best 
interests of America in mind. Regardless of 
what that decision may be, let us dedicate 
ourselves tonight to these propositions, with- 
out qualification. 

_ There must be 4 more years of our Repub- 
lican stewardship at Washington—years of 
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peace, progress, and prosperity for our coun- 
try and for the world as a result of what 
President Eisenhower has so nobly begun. 

We owe it to our President to assure the 
completion of his program by electing the 
men and women who are committed to its 
purposes from the bottom to the very top of 
our Republican tickets next November. 

Whatever President Eisenhower himself 
may decide, we must make certain that there 
is another term for those principles for which 
he stands and for those Americans who owe 
him the great debt of gratitude and loyalty 
which I have strived, however, inadequately, 
to express tonight. 

There must be another term for the Ameri- 
can boys who did not die in Korea, because 
President Eisenhower stopped the shooting 
war in the Far East and steered the course 
of peace and friendship in Asia and in 
Europe. 

There must be another term for the mil- 
lions of American wage earners who have 
made the greatest gains in the history of 
labor under President Eisenhower's fair and 
friendly policy. 

There must be another term for the small- 
business man and the white-collar workers 
whose taxes have been lowered and whose 
savings have been protected against the in- 
fiation which had plagued the Nation for al- 
most a generation. 

There must be another term for our 16 mil- 
lion Negro citizens who have experienced the 
greatest gains in removing discrimination in 
travel, education, opportunity, and civil 
rights of any 3-year period in the history of 
America. 

And there must be another term for the 
millions of men and women throughout the 
Americas and all over the free world who see 
in President Eisenhower the architect of 
peace, the statesman who turned back the 
fatal trend toward the unimaginable disaster 
of atomic warfare. 

And above all there must be another term 
for the simple personal creed of the man in 
the White House as he voiced it in his mes- 
sage to Congress 2 years ago this very month: 

“This administration believes that no 
American—no one group of Americans—can 
truly prosper unless all Americans prosper. 
We must not become a nation divided into 
factions or special groups and hostile cliques. 
We are one family made up of millions of 
Americans with the same hopes for a fuil 
and happy life.” 





Address by Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
at Salute-to-Eisenhower Dinner at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, on January 20, 1956, at Pitts- 
burgh, -Pa., our former colleague, the 
Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, delivered a very able and 
interesting address. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

To one who has seen at first hand the influ- 
ence of Pennsylvania in national Republican 
affairs, the chance to speak here in the great 
city of Pittsburgh is a memorable event. 
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Its meaning is enhanced by the thought 
that I have served in the United States Sen- 
ate with two men, both of whom come from 
western Pennsylvania. One is Senator 
EpwarpD MARTIN, whose patriotism, courtesy 
and sincerity are well known to you all. The 
other is Senator Jim Durr, who is a special 
friend of mine—not only in the Senate, but 
particularly in the campaign to secure the 
Republican nomination for General Eisen- 
hower in 1952. In that effort Jim Durr’s 
sure political instinct, his brilliance and his 
boldness were indispensable. 

Nor can I be in Pennsylvania without ex- 
tending congratulations to all Pennsylva- 
nians on the fact that they are having as a 
fellow citizen a new voter in Gettysburg. 

Gettysburg suggests Pennsylvania; it sug- 
gests Dwight Eisenhower; it suggests Abra- 
ham Lincoln. So for all of these reasons this 
is a noteworthy Republican occasion. 

It is perhaps natural for me, speaking after 
3 years of service in President Eisenhower's 
Cabinet and also as his spokesman in the 
United Nations, to talk tonight in terms of 
foreign relations. It is also proper, I think, 
that as the party which is in power in the 
executive branch (the other party having 
organized the Congress), we should not en< 
gage in attack or in defense, but present the 
record to the people and leave it up to them 
to judge. We can say in all truth that we 
present this record with honest pride and 
with appreciation for the important biparti- 
san support of the last 3 years. 

Now as to foreign policy. There may be 
a few things within the responsibility of 
government, such as a flood or a raging polio 
epidenmic, which affect the citizen’s life as 
closely as the issue of foreign policy. But 
nothing affects him more closely than does 
the challenge of preventing the unutterabie 
woe of another war and, if there is one, of 
having arranged matters so that he will have 
allies to help him carry the load. In its 
barest sense, this is what foreign policy is 
about. 

Foreign policy springs from the soil of na- 
tional strength. What happens to us at 

12ome affects what happens to us abroad. 

When, therefore, we move toward ending 
segregation in schools and restaurants; when 
we refuse to allow companies which do busi- 
ness with the Government to discriminate 
because of race or color; and when we read 
statements such as that of my friend Ralph 
Bunche, the distinguished American Negro 
who is Under Secretary General of the United 
Nations, in the CIO News, the official union 
paper, that: “I would now live in Washing- 
ton, D. C., because of the remarkable changes 
in the Nation’s Capital’—we are doing and 
seeing things which are widely noticed 
abroad and which have a beneficial effect 
on our foreign reiations. 

When it comes about that we have 65 mil- 
lion jobs in America—remembering that the 
statement some years back that America 
could provide 60 million seemed so radical at 
the time—we first say to ourselves that the 
Ike policies are not too liberal, as some ultra- 
conservatives say they are, and that they 
are not too conservative either. But we 
must also recognize that here is something 
which impresses the rest of the world more 
than any amount of oratory and propaganda. 
Our 65 million jobs are a stupendous fact 
which many countries wish to emulate. 

When we see our record of steady expan- 
sion of social services—on Lincoln’s basis of 
where needed—to help solve the problems of 
old age, maternity and child welfare, health 
and education, we see something the impor- 
tance of which is vividly understood abroad. 

The great overriding fact that we have 
prosperity without inflation, without waste, 
and with an excellent chance of a balanced 
budget; and that we are having this pros- 
perity without war and without war orders— 
is the most effective rebuttal there is to the 
eharges which Communist propaganda 
makes against us. 
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There are some who do not share the gen- 
eral prosperity—and all elements in our 
country certainly should share it. As far 
as farmers are concerned, a new and effective 
program is underway to help solve their 
hard problems. I am confident that the 
program will do big things. The farmer is 
the backbone of American society. What 
helps the farmer helps the Nation. 

The fact which stands out most clearly 
in any view of foreign policy is that we are 
at peace. We no longer have the agonizing 
experience of reading casualty lists from 
Korea—or from anywhere else—in our daily 
papers. 

But this is not all that there is to report 
to you. There is a list which I would like 
to submit—not in a partisan spirit, because 
there is no partisan politics in foreign policy 
as far as we are concerned—a list of events 
in which the United States in recent years 
has played an important, and sometimes a 
vital, part. It is as follows: 

American Hemisphere: The defeat of com- 
munism in Guatemala and prevention of its 
spread to other parts of Central America; 
the Caracas Conference, which established 
hemispheric unity against Communist sub- 
version; and the application of the Rio Pact 
to the troubles in Costa Rica. 

Europe: The settlement of the stubborn 
dispute over Trieste; the signing of the Aus- 
trian Treaty by the Soviet Union; and the 
membership of West Germany in the At- 
lantic community. We have also stead- 
fastly refused to “outrage our own con- 
sciences” and “‘assure future conflict” as the 
President says, by condoning the bondage 
which Communist colonialism has fastened 
on the satellite nations, 

Near and Middle East: The “northern tier’ 
defense pact which has been joined by 


Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, and Turkey; the agree- 
ments to strengthen the defense of Pakistan 
and Iraq; the settlement of the Iranian oil 


issue; the Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the 
bitter Suez Canal dispute; and the mainte- 
nance of the Israel-Arab Armistice Agree- 
ments—although the situation there is still 
explosive and the sending of weapons by the 
Communists is portentous. 

Far East: In addition to making peace in 
Korea, the nations of Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia have been helped to evolve from 
colonialism to freedom; the Manila Pact has 
been achieved for the security of Asian and 
Pacific peoples; and our firm action regarding 
Formosa and the Pescadores has so far avoid- 
ed both war and Communist expansion. 

United Nations: President Eisenhower's 
leadership has been especially marked in the 
atoms-for-peace program, which has so con- 
spicuously brightened America’s imagine be- 
fore the world; and his patient leadership 
which gave the United Nations a chance to 
render a@ uniquely distinguished service in 
bringing about the liberation of our 15 cap- 
tive fliers from Communist China. 

At the United Nations also attempts to 
seat the Chinese Communists have been 
beaten down on 27 public occasions since I 
have been the United States representative, 
and in each one of these attempts the United 
States has very properly taken the lead. It 
remains our policy that Communist China 
cannot shoot her way into the United Na- 
tions and that as long as she is an aggressor 
and as long as her behavior is in flagrant dis- 
regard of accepted international standards of 
conduct, that she should not be a member. 
When we ponder on how some of our pris- 
oners were treated and when we see the pic- 
tures of missionaries such as Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradshaw, we realize how far we still are 
from a condition in which Communist China 
can validly lay claim to respectability. 

At the United Nations too every single 
American employee has been screened in ac- 
cordance with the FBI and Civil Service 
Commission procedures for the simple reason 
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that when there are so many good Americans 
to choose from, their is absolutely no excuse 
for employing one single American Com- 
munist. 

Added to these developments has been the 
vital work of the United Nations as a center 
for harmonizing the actions of nations. 

President Eisenhower’s ‘open sky” pro- 
posal for aerial inspection of each other’s 
military installations will, if it is put into 
effect, end the prospect of a major surprise 
assault on our country and on other free 
nations. As a country which will never be 
the aggressor, we and the other free nations 
with us have the greatest stake in protection 
against a surprise attack. It was therefore 
a great day for us when the United Nations 
General Assembly, by a vote of 56 to 7, en- 
dorsed President Eisenhower's ‘open sky” 
plan. The only nations voting against it 
were the Soviet Union and its satellites. It 
received the support of all the so-called 
neutralist countries. May this mean that 
before long these aerial “sentinels of peace” 
will be giving us security from aggression and 
pave the way toward real disarmament. 

Thanks to the efforts of President Eisen- 
hower at Geneva, the harm which adverse 
propaganda had done to our country has 
been completely overturned and our stand- 
ing throughout the world is higher than it 
has ever been in history. At the Foreign Min- 
isters’ meeting of last autumn the hard facts 
of the Soviet position were brought out in 
sharp focus. Unpalatable though these facts 
are, it is vital to know the truth. It is a real 
gain to ward off the danger of wishful think- 
ing. It makes possible a sound posture of 
year-in and year-out national alertness—a 
posture which we can live with all the time 
and which does not ruinously build us up 
to D-days which could well mean war or 
bankruptcy or a mass of obsolescent weap- 
ons—if not ajl three at once. 

Whatever we do now in foreign affairs 
we do from a position cf national strength, 
both military and economic. A large ele- 
ment of strength has been the broad con- 
gressional support of foreign policy, regard- 
less of which party had organized the Con- 
gress, and for which both the President and 
Congress deserve credit. 

One very large question in the field of 
foreign policy which every American should 
ask himself is this: Can it be said that in 
the last 10 years we have learned any new 
truth concerning the cure for war—as doc- 
tors have in the past discovered new truths 
which lead them on to the cure of a deadly 
disease? Or are we all merely in a squirrel’s 
cage of writing memos to each other and 
moving from one greater or lesser crisis to 
another? 

I think we have learned two lessons. The 
first appears vividly in the United Nations, 
which has acquired huge influence not by 
using legal power, but by becoming the most 
potent single instrument in the world for 
affecting public opinion. This first new truth 
then is that influence which grows naturally 
and rapidly in accordance with events is 
more effective than law which is not obeyed. 
Influence often underlies law and, in fact, 
if the forces of opinion which make influ- 
ence are contrary to the letter of the law, 
the law becomes a dead letter. 

Some years ago many favored the “hitch 
your wagon to a star” approach, whereby 
governments made legal commitments in the 
vague hope that this would somehow improve 
matters, even though it was plain that such 
commitments would not be lived up to when 
the test came. It is clear today that the 
approach to world peace does not lie in sur- 
rendering sovereignty and in making com- 
mitments in disregard of future military, 
strategic, and political realities, but in work- 
ing through world opinion. Thus we may 
ultimately move toward a world sense of 
justice on which alone world peace can be 
dependably based. ~ 
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Certainly no man in modern times hag 
shown himself more expert at leading and 
inspiring world opinion and making it an 
effective force in the world than President 
Eisenhower. He constantly points out that 
although military and economic strength are 
necessary for the successful conduct of for. 
eign policy, the spiritual is the greates 
strength and that America is most influentiay 
when she lives up to the ideals which gaye 
her birth. The ideals of the Declaration of 
Independence and of Abraham Lincoln may, 
we hope, at least help to bring the wor 
someday to a commonsense of justice. 

The second lesson which we have learneg 
in the last 10 years about a cure for war 
impels us to turn again to President Eisen. 
hower. This lesson can be summed yp in 
the words ‘‘flexibility” and “firmness.” 

When the United States was first con. 
scious of the fact that it had become a woriq 
power, some tended to be doctrinaire. we 
were so determined not to be so-calleq 
isolationists that we became ritualistic in. 
ternationalists, and tried to conduct foreign 
relations in accordance with abstractions ang 
generalizations. 

All of this was a well intentioned begin. 
ning, but we now have learned that you 


‘cannot be rigid and doctrinaire in dealing 


with the manifold realities of world politics, 
Under the pressure of experience, we have 
learned to be flexible on details without los. 
ing sight of our basic objectives. For 
instance: 

Last summer at Geneva, President Eisen- 
hower was flexible both in the fact that he 
went to Geneva and in his attitude toward 
the details of the agreements that might 
be reached; but his seizing of the initiative 
by means of his “open sky” plan to prevent 
surprise attack and to open the gate leading 
to disarmament was a sign, not only of in- 
ventiveness, but of firmness and constancy 
as well. 

Secretary Dulles, during the same summer, 
in his suggestion that the United States 
would be willing to assume a part of the costs 
of compensating and settling the Arab refu. 
gees, and in his parallel proposals for set- 
tling the conflict between Israel and the Arab 
states, was flexible and imaginative in his 
pursuit of our firm and fixed goal of build- 
ing a sound security system in the Middle 
East. This is typical of his imaginative, wise 
and idealistic service as Secretary of State. 

On Communist China, our foreign policy 
has required that we avoid being caught in 
the many traps that have been laid for us in 
that area. This called for flexibility, which 
we have shown. But this should also be 
noted: we not only have sacrificed nothing of 
substance; we have also not become involved 
in a Far Eastern war. 

On President Eisenhower’s desk in the 
White House is a small sign which reads: 
“Suaviter In Mode; Fortiter In Re”—which 
might be roughly translated as “flexible in 
method; strong in substance.” This motto 
of the President’s seems truly to have in- 
spired the conduct of our foreign reiations. 

These two ways of striving for peace— 
through working on world opinion and 
through flexibility of method—must be con- 
sidered in the light of the probability that 
the Soviet Union is sufficiently appalled by 
the nature of atomic war not to want an- 
other world war, however little it may ob- 
ject to—and, in fact, may seek to stimu- 
late-——peripheral wars. We therefore may be 
having a real chance to take some funda- 
mental steps toward durable peace. We 
must certainly never stop trying. 

To sum up: 

With the country freed from red tape and 
political bickering, the Eisenhower leader- 
ship has created an atmosphere in whicd 
Americans appreciate each other, resulting 
in more work and wages than ever before. 
The Eisenhower leadership also opposes 


waste, inflation, and socialism; it favors 
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eeded Government help to the citizen; and 
ni 


for civil rights. In the world strug- 


: ts : 
ie freedom and communism, the 
ad States is stronger than ever—and 
= an casualty lists, either from 


without Americé 


-orea or elsewhere. . . 
Oats kind of Reupblican leadership gives 


ery American his greatest chance to live 
a is full life and to make the most of 
a that Providence has vouchsafed him. ' 
[remember the old jibe that the Republi- 
can Party is a class party. What class is 
hurt by the record which I have just cited? 
what class is hurt by prosperity? What class 
js hurt by peace? Mr. Chairman, Dwight 
gisenhower is making the Republican Party 
into every man’s party, because every man 
prizes his civil rights, every man prizes his 
; ic welfare, every man is opposed to 


economl 
waste and inflation, and every man wants 


os aes countries of the Old World it is 
commonly said that one group can only ad- 
yance at the expense of other groups. We 
in America Know that no group is really and 
lastingly helped except by measures which 
help all groups. In some countries abroad 
the citizen is told on all sides that he faces 
two choices: either of getting a few driblets 
of wealth from the table of big-business 
monopoly or else of having the wealth di- 
vided for him by politicians. In America we 
have learned that the citizen is not at all 
restricted to these two unattractive alterna- 
tives. What we see in America is a huge 
increase in opportunity for all the people 
toearn—not driblets from the table of selfish 
big business; not driblets from the hands 
of selfish big politicians—but wealth which 
comes directly to the citizen from all the 
different places and under all the different 
conditions in which wealth is created in ever 
increasing measure. As a representative of 
the United States who is in daily contact 
with representatives of other lands, I can 
say that it is this direct increase in earn- 
ing and production of wealth which makes 
us the envy of the world—and the despair of 
Communist theorists. 

We believe in our wonderful two-party 
system because competition in_ politics 
makes for better politics just as competition 
in business makes for better business. We 
in particular are proud of the Republican 
record of service. But modern Americans 
do not believe that the party system should 
be carried to the point where it destroys 
national unity. 

The big fight today is not between Repul- 
licans and Democrats. 

In this dangerous world the big struggle 
is between us Americans with our allies who 
love freedom on the one side, and, on the 
other side, the Communist rulers who would 
destroy us This was true when’ Stalin 
ruled in Moscow; it is true today; and pru- 
dence demands that we expect it to be true 
in the future. 

In this struggle we need the leadership 

of Dwight Eisenhower. Thank God that his 
recovery is progressing so well. May he be 
completely returned to health and lead us 
lor another 4 years. 
_ If you will forgive a personal note in Cclos- 
Ing: I have all my life believed in Abraham 
Lincoln and the Republican Party, and, since 
1941, when I first met Colonel Eisenhower 
on the Army maneuvers in Louisiana, I have 
believed in Dwight Eisenhower. What a god- 
send he has been to America. I wish also 
that I had the ability to describe the sad- 
ness which swept over the United Nations 
when news came of his illness. Men of 
every race, creed, and color felt a possessive 
Sense of grief. We appreciate their good 
Wishes. We also cherish the warmth and 
€ncerity of the wishes expressed by the 
Democratic leaders and by Americans gen- 
frally, regardless of party. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, we can indeed 
*€¥ In conclusion that both the Republican 
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Party and Dwight Eisenhower have come 
through magnificently. It is a thrill and 
&@ privilege for us all to have a hand in this 
great adventure under the leadership of 
President Eisenhower. 





Housing Problems in New York—Joseph 
P. McMurray, New York State Housing 
Commissioner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. SPAREKMAN. My. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp two articles 
published in today’s New York Times. 
One of them was written by Mr. Warren 
Weaver, Jr., and the other by Mr. Charles 
Grutzner. Both articles refer to a man 
who is well known to the Senate of the 
United States. He is Joseph F. McMur- 
ray, who is the Commissioner of Housing 
of the State of New York. He served 
long and with great distinction as a staff 
member of the United States Senate. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MorE Hovusinc Aw ASKED IN ReEeporT—Mc- 
MURRAY INFORMS GOVERNOR MIDDLE-INCOME 
PROGRAM FALLS SHORT OF NEEDS 

(By Warren Weaver, Jr.) 

ALBANY, January 25.—The State’s new $50- 
million middle-income housing program can 
provide adequate dwellings for only 4,000 of 
the 140,000 families in that salary group who 
need them, Governor Harriman was told yes- 
terday. 

Before the State money was made available 
on January 1 for loans to‘finance middle-in- 
come housing, preliminary applications had 
been made under the program for projects 
costing more than $250 million, he was in- 
formed. This information was reported to 
the Governor by Joseph P. McMurray, State 
Housing Commissioner. 

He urged the administration to make more 
funds available for the program “if it is in- 
tended to meet in any significant measure 
the actual need.” 

n last fall’s election the voters approved 
by a narrow margin the use of $50 million of 
a $200 million housing bond issue for loans 
to limited profit companies ready to build 
midadle-income projects. Tax exemptions as 
long as 30 years are available under the pro- 
gram. 

Studies by the State Division of Housing 
show that there are 1,458,000 families in the 
State earning between $3,750 and $5,900 a 
year, Mr. McMurray said. This group consti- 
tutes the middle third of the State's families 
Classified by income. 

ESTIMATES NEEDS 

Of this group, the commissioner reported, 
about 140,000 families live now in “units 
that are dilapidated or lack adequate plumb- 
ing.” This represents about one-fifth of the 
substandard housing in the State. 

According to Mr. McMurray, middle-in- 
come families can, afford to pay $52 to $82 a 
month for rent if they budget one-sixth of 
income, or $63 to $98 if they budget one-fifth. 
Very littie housing is being built at these 
rental levels, he said. 
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“The magnitude cf the existing need for 
middle-income housing is shown by the 
amount of money needed to provide decent 
housing for this group,” he declared. ‘‘Con- 
siderigg only the 140,000 units which are 
dilapidated or lack proper plumbing, and 
which are occupied by middle-income fam- 
ilies, an expenditure of about $1,800 million 
would be required.” 

The report stated that “no significant 
supply” of new rental housing was available 
in New York City at less than $120 a month 
for a 1-bedroom apartment or $150 for a 
2-bedroom unit. 

To afford such housing, Mr. McMurray 
said, a family should be earning between 
$7,200 and $10,800 a year depending on its 
budget, thus putting virtually all available 
New York City apartments out of reach of 
middle-income families. 

The commissioner estimated that housing 
built by limited-profit companies under the 
new program would rent for about $36 less 
a month than a similar nonsubsidized unit. 
Ii a nonprofit cooperative built the apart- 
ments under the pian, the saving would be 
about $52 a month, 





His Goat Is Decent HOMES FOR ALI— 
MIDDLE-INCOME GrRovuP Is HOUSING CHIFF'S 
TARGET FOR AtIp—-McMurray Got StTaTE 
Post AFTER SERVICE IN WASHINGTON 


(By Charles Grutzner) 


Nearly half the family income went for 
rent when Joseph P. McMurray, State hous- 
ing commissioner, was a boy in the Bronx. 

The MeMurrays were paying $35 a month 
in a 2-family frame dwelling on Decatur 
Avenue when Joe’s father was getting $18 a 
week as a Clerk in Wall Street. When Mr. 
McMurray’s salary reached $33 a week, be- 
fore the Wall Street crash, the family moved 
into a $55 apartment. 

Commissioner McMurray’s report on the 
middle-income housing problem, made pub- 
lic yesterday by Governor Harriman, says 
that no family should pay more than one- 
fifth of its income as rent. 

Mr. McMurray wants to make it possible 
for every family to live in a decent home in 
a good neighborhood. He has, for instance, 
pushed up the low-income definition so that 
more families with an income of $100 a week 
can qualify, if they have several children, 
for public housing. And now he is trying to 
interest private and quasi-public money in 
putting up middle-income 10using at 
reasonable rents. 

The commissioner, who will be 44 years old 
next March 4, has served as aide to many 
Washington committees and was executive 
director of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority for 5 months before Mr. Harriman, 
as Governor-elect, tapped him for the State 
post in December, 1954. 

Pictures of Mr. McMurray’s 4 sons and 2 
daughters, their ages from 13 years to 4', 
years, stand on his desk at the State Division 
of Housing office, 270 Broadway. The Mc- 
Murrays—his wife is the former Isabelle C. 
Kenny—live at 184 Beach 145th St., Nepon- 
sit, Queens. 

Working after school and during 
tions, Joseph McMurray was successively a 
grocer’s delivery boy, a newsboy for the 
Bronx Home News, drug clerk, and copy boy 
for the Wall Street News Bureau. He de- 
cided to become a professor of economics. 
So, on graduation froin Jamaica High School, 
he got a job as runner for a Wali Street 
house. The family had by then moved to 
Queens Village, Queens. 

The brokerage firm for which he worked 
went out of business the same day the elder 
Mr. McMurray lost his job on the street. 
Whereupon Mr. McMurray decided he had 
to get a college education. He often walked, 
to save the nickel bus fare, to Jamaica, where 
he took the elevated to Brooklyn. He earned 
his A. B. at Brooklyn Coliege, took 3 years of 
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graduate work in economics at the New 
School for Social Research, and participated 
in the Columbia University study on State 
and City Sales Tax in 1933 and 1935. 

Civil-service examinations took him to 
Washington as statistician and economist in 
a succession of Government agencies, includ- 
ing the Department of Commerce, Federal 
Works Agency, National Resources Planning 
Board, and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

He was administrative assistant in 1947-48 
to the late Senator Robert F. Wagner. 

As economic consultant and staff director 
to the Senate Banking Committee from 1948 
to 1954, he made a study of housing in Eng- 
land, Scandinavia, Holland, Francee, and 
Switzerland in 1949, and later of Federal 
housing programs in the United States. 

When he was about to leave Washington 
for the New York City housing post, a dozen 
Senators made speeches about his services to 
the Government. Typical were the remarks 
of Senator Paut H. Doucias, Democrat, of 
Illinois, who said: 

“Joe McMurray seems to me to be a model 
public servant. I have always found his 
statements of fact to be accurate, unpreju- 
diced and unbiased and his knowledge of the 
legislation under his study to be thorough 
and complete. He is a tireless worker; he is 
completely devoted to the public, and has a 
fine sense of humor and the gift of his race 
in getting along with people.” 

This appraisal was shared by Senators as 
different politically from Mr. Dovuctas as, for 
example, HOMER CAPEHART, Republican, of 
Indiana. 


The Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY ~ 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials dealing with the natural-gas bill. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Tulsa Tribune of January 23, 
1956] 
THE NATURAL Gas BILu 


Effects of the Harris-Fulbright bill being 
debated in the United States Senate are 
not limited to natural gas producers and con- 
sumers. They go much deeper in relation 
to our form of government. 

The big question at issue is shall Congress 
establish an entirely new governmental pol- 
icy by permitting a Federal agency, for the 
first time in peacetime history, to wield 
price-fixing power over a competitively pro- 
duced commodity at its point of production. 

If this policy is permitted to stand, there 
is nothing to prevent the Government from 
fixing the price, at the source, of coal, oil, 
lumber, iron ore, lead, or any other com- 
modity. 

The measure does not relieve producers 
of natural gas from Federal regulation. It 
does not open the way for a skyrocketing 
of prices, It does protect the gas consumer 
from unreasonable prices. 

The main things involved in the matter 
are: The production of natural gas either 
is or is not a public utility function; and, 
the producer price of natural gas either is 
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or is not a big part of the consumer’s gas 
bill. 

The real issue involved is not whether the 
producer of natural gas shall be regulated 
but what type of regulation will be imposed. 

Contrary to widespread belief, the Harris- 
Fulbright bill does not remove natural gas 
producers from Federal regulation. It simply 
changes the type of regulation. 

Instead of the Federal Power Commission 
having power and authority to regulate at 
the wellhead the price of all natural gas 
which eventually enters into interstate com- 
merce, the Harris-Fulbright bill gives the 
FPC jurisdiction over the amount the inter- 
state carrier can pay the producer for the 
gas and this amount must be a reasonable 
market price as determined by the commis- 
sion under practical guides. 

In other words, instead of having price- 
fixing powers, as at present, over 8,100 pro- 
ducers of natural gas, the Commission would 
have jurisdiction over the amount 100 inter- 
state transporters of natural gas may pay 
producers. 

The interstate transporter of gas and the 
distributor are classed as utilities and, as 
such, enjoy numerous advantages including 
marketing franchises as sole suppliers in 
areas they serve, which eliminated all com- 
petition from their operations. 

While natural-gas producers have been 
placed in the category of utilities they do 
not enjoy the advantages of a utility status. 
Their business is still intensely competitive. 

The Natural Gas Act specifically exempted 
producers and gatherers of natural gas from 
provisions of the act and jurisdiction of 
FPC. It states “provisions of this act shall 
not apply to the production or gathering of 
natural gas.” 

For 16 years after passage of the act, it 
was generally beli¢ved the act did not cover 
sales of natural gas by independent pro- 
ducers and the FPC so ruled on 11 separate 
occasions. 

On June 7, 1954, the United States Supreme 
Court handed down a decision in a case 
against Phillips Petroleum Co. in which the 
court instructed FPC to regulate prices at 
the wellhead of all natural gas which even- 
tually entered into interstate commerce. 
About 4,000 producers, mostly oilmen, who 
did not own or have any interest in inter- 
state transportation facilities, automatically 
were brought under regulation of FPC, as 
far as their natural-gas prices were con- 
cerned. 

Supreme Court Justice Douglas stated the 
history and language of the Natural Gas 
Act are against direct Federal jurisdiction 
over the sale of natural gas at its point of 
production. 

A Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Enerzy Supplies and Resources Policy re- 
ported “we believe the Federal Government 
should not control the production, gather- 
ing, processing, or sale of natural gas prior 
to its entry into an interstate transmission 
line.” 

Opponents of the Harris-Fulbright bill 
claim its passage will remove natural gas 
producers from Federal regulation and that, 
as a result, natural gas prices will increase 
up to $800 million a year. 

Such statements are entirely contrary to 
all facts and logic. 

The Harris-Fulbright bill is not a decon- 
trol measure.. It restores competition by re- 
moving from producers the utility type reg- 
ulation imposed by the Supreme Court de- 
cision and substitutes consumer protection 
features that authorize the FPC to prevent 
pipeline companies from paying producers 
more than a reasonable market price for their 
gas. 

The United Statee Bureau of Mines reports 
that for 1954, producers of natural gas in 
the United States were paid an average rate 
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of 10.1 cents per thousand cubic feet f 
all gas supplied to residential consumers. - 

To increase the gas bill of the residential 
consumer by even $750 million a year, the 
producer price would have to be at least 50 
cents a thousand cubic feet, or about five 
times the price in 1954. 

Can anyone really believe the Fpc would 
approve such an increase? 

Natural gas is used largely for heatin 
purposes and, as such, is competitive With 
coal, fuel oil, and electricity. Any substan. 
tial increase in gas prices would result im. 
mediately in many consumers changing over 
to coal, oil, or electricity. 

Without any regulation whatever, the 
competitive price situation in fuels would 
prevent any material increase in natura] gas 
prices by producers. 


—_—_ 


[From the Albany Knickerbocker News of 
January 19, 1956| 


BASIC QUESTIONS RAISED BY NATURAL Gas 
DEBATE 


Almost by definition—though there are 
notable exceptions—Government agencies are 
in favor of Government regulation. Particu- 
larly is this true of an agency engaged in 
the business of regulating, as with the Public 
Service Commission of New York State. 

In a sense, that is an entirely proper func- 
tion of such an agency—to present the case 
for controls in any situation involving public 
utilities. 

New York PSC has taken a vigorous, almost 
militant, stand against the Fulbright bill, 
now being debated in the United States Sen. 
ate. Purpose of this bill (already passed by 
the House as the Harris bill) is to remove 
from Federal control the sale of natural gas 
at the wellhead. 

Obviously this is not a simple, uncompll- 
cated issue, as the House vote—209 to 203— 
clearly indicates. The so-called consumer 
States, mostly in the Northeast, are supposed 
to be afraid of price gouging if there is no 
regulation of gas prices at the producer level. 
They cite what they call an escalator clause 
in most natural gas contracts under which 
all producers are guaranteed the same price 
paid to any producer in that particular field; 
point out also that this applies only to raising 
prices, not to lowering them. This pegs all 
natural gas, they insist, at the price level 
which must be demanded by the least eff- 
cient producer. 

Genesis of this dispute is a Supreme Court 
decision of June 1954 which brought well- 
head prices of natural gas under Federal regu- 
lation. What Senator Fu.psricut and his 
allies seek to do is nullify the Court's deci- 
sion by legislation. 

We raise the question, though, Doesn't the 
argument for regulation collapse against the 
following facts? 

Prior to the Supreme Court ruling, the 
price of gas at the producer level had not 
been regulated. 

The so-called escalator clause had been 4 
common (though not universal) practice in 
the gasfields prior to the Court decision. 

Logically, then, it would follow that prices 
to consumers would have gone down after 
the regulations were imposed. 

That didn’t happen. The pattern of prices 
to consumers underwent no _ significant 
change when the Government regulators 
moved in. 

But something else did happen: The num- 
ber of new gas wells being tapped dropped 
off by about 10 percent. Also, there was % 
clear disposition on the part of producers 
to avoid interstate sales and to lure big users 
of natural gas, manufacturing plants, for eX- 
ample, into their home States. And surely 
the memory of World War II is fresh enough 
in our minds to recall how controls defeat 
their own end by drying up supplies. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, recently 
4 Mississippi youth broke the world’s rec- 
ord in the production of corn per acre, 
when he produced during the crop year 
1945 a total of 304.38 bushels per acre. 

Lask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article entitled, “State Farm Youth Wins 
$1,000 Check,” that appeared in the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Clarion Ledger on January 
19, 1956. 

Lamar Ratliff, of Baldwyn, Miss., is a 
young man who deserves special recogni- 
tion for an outstanding achievement. He 
has established a world corn-production 
record of 304.38 bushels of corn per acre. 
This achievement represents many, many 
hours of hard work, study, and planning 
by this 4-H Club member. 

Progress in the production of agricul- 
tural commodities is as important today 
as in the past, despite the fact we now 
have surpluses. Can we expect to feed 
and clothe the future generations with- 
out planning and research today? As 
long as we have young people interested 
inagriculture, forestry, and conservation, 
we can face the future with confidence. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

State FaRM YOUTH WINs $1,000 CHECK 

A 16-year-old Mississippi farm boy who, 
with the help of a mule named Dolly, ac- 
complished a feat no full-grown man evcr 
matched, collected $1,000 today. 
fiss., set a new 
world’s record last fall by harvesting 304 
ushels of corn from 1 acre of land. 

He journeyed to Chicago where Wheeler 
{cMille ice president of Farm Journal, 
handed him a check for $1,000. 
ntation climaxed 9 years of study 
triving by various farmers. And Mc- 
en compared young Lamar'’s accomplish- 
running a 4-minute mile or 
unt Everest. McMillen said: 

y in the summer of 1946 while 
round the grounds at White Sul- 
gs in company with Joe Schrock, 
lle, Ill., we got to talking about 
il practicability of irrigation for 
p in the semi-humid areas of the 










the corn cr 
country.’ 








‘sation, he said, led to an experi- 
farmers in Iowa, 2 in Illinois, and 1 
i—which resulted in a high of 

an acre. But this was topped 
r farmer who raised his yield to 191 
, then a record high. McMillen said: 
ane where along the line we named the 
cea the 300-bushel corn adventure.” 
Meanwhile, down in Baldwyn, Miss., Lamar 
Won a $20 prize in 1950 when he was a 10- 
‘i Hooking a Georgia stock 
Plow to his mule, Dolly, he cultivated an 
acre batch of sandy soil in a hollow of his 
dad's place and produced 179 bushels of corn. 
coe dollars was presented to him by 
> + founds, vice president of the Peoples 
Bank and 7 rust Co., in Booneville, Miss. 
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And with the 1955 grand prize-winning 
crop, Lamar, with the same mule but more 
know-how, planted 32,000 plants, thinned it 
by hand to an actual count of 25,850 plants 
when the corn came up and cultivated it 
twice during the growing process. 

The result was the dreamed of 300 bushels. 

In presenting Lamar with the award check, 
McMillen said: 

“It is quite natural that at a time when 
surpluses are on the public mind someone 
should ask what is the point of producing 
300 bushels of corn per acre. 

“The answer is that there are no advan- 
tages in ignorance. Every step toward open- 
ing the frontiers of knowledge is a step in 
the right direction.” 

The Mississippi youth plans to use his 
money to help finance his college education. 
His father, Paul Ratliff, was presented with 
a $1,000 check, tco, for anything he wants 
to buy to improve his 170-acre farm. 

> 





Traffic Jam in the Sky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a very fine 
editorial published in the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch of January 16, 1956. It is en- 
titled “Traffic Jam in the Sky.” 

The editorial deals with the failure of 
the Department of Commerce to recog- 
nize the fact that a national crisis exists, 
and that the only suggestion still be- 
ing made is for additional studies on an 
existing crisis 

I deeply regret that it is impossible to 
publish cartoons in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, because the cartoon accompany- 
ing this editorial, by Mr. Fitspatrick, one 
of the all-time greats of cartooning, 
shows an airplane landing on an airport 
with terrific speed, while a man labeled 
“Commerce Department” is trying to flag 
it in with a flag labeled ‘“‘Peanut Politics.” 

As a result of hearings held thus far, 
we have found nothing but peanut poli- 
tics being played with the air safety of 
this Nation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorpD, 
as follows: 


TRAFFIC JAM IN THE 





SKY 

Danger of midair collision on the Nation's 
commercial ai: ways is so great as to amount 
to a daily threat to lives of airliner pas- 
sengers. That is the and 
alarming point made by a special Govern- 
ment advisory group of eight men who are 


outstanding 


qualified in the aviation field. The peril 
cited in their report to Rowland Hughes, 
Director of the Budget, has been stressed 


several times in recent years by other men 
and other groups equally well qualified to 
speak. They got little attention. 

The Air Line Pilots Association, whose 
members fly the planes of the scheduled 
airlines, has emphasized the collision hazard 
since 1945. The International Air Trans- 
portation Association, made up of 74 domes- 
tic and foreign carriers, adopted a resolution 
last October calling for action in the United 
States and abroad to make the airways safer. 
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Now the office of the Director of the Budget, 
which in the past has red-penciled Civil 
Aeronautics Administration requests for 
funds to improve air traffic control, is told 
that urgent action is necessary. The report 
says “even more dangerous conditions can 
be anticipated’ unless aviation facilities are 
brought in line with air traffic growth and 
aircraft development. 

These “even more dangerous conditions” 
must have been what Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith, 
head of the Military Air Transport Service, 
had in mind last fall when he said: 

“I understand that lack of progress has 
been due to inability of the air traffic con- 
trol agency to obtain necessary funds. The 
cost of a midair collision of one of our B-47s 
and a passenger-laden Super Connie would 
buy a lot of high-altitude control.” 

The committee’s suggestion that the im- 
mediate remedy lies in appointment of a 
figure of national renown to head a complete 
review of aviation problems and then draw 
up a master 20-year plan for integrated de- 
velopment of all aviation facilities is an 
excellent one. But there is good reason to 
believe that this very leadership could have 
come from the CAA had the CAA been an 
independent agency and not responsible to 
the Commerce Department. 

Senator Monroney of Oklahoma, 
Senate Aviation Subcommittee is 
gating the sudden ouster by 
Weeks of Frederick B. Lee as head of the 
CAA, cont that the committee report 
proves the dangers aloft are “the direct 





whose 
investi- 


Secretary 


ends 






result of Week’s pennypinching policies.” 
Mr. Lee, in his tes t iquiry and 
on his record, builds a convir e for 





his contention that his plans for improving 
were stifled by his 
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Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. 
President, about a month ago a 
memorative stamp in honor of Andrew 
William Mellon, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the founder of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, was issued, and a 
ceremony in connection therewith was 
held. There was much comment with 
regard to it, and I have in my hand a 
short poem which was written relative 
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I ask unanimous consent that the poem 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
(By Albert W. Dowling, in the Washington 
Evening Star) 
How often I have come to seek 
Within these walls, where beauty lies, 
An hour to hear an artist speak 
A text from some Madonna’s eyes. 


Here have I come in search of truth 
To store against a barren day, 

Or fill my eye with endless youth 
Which laughs at time, forever May. 


Here have I glimpsed and been a part 
Of history’s exciting span, 

And marveled at the world’s great art 
And left these hails, a wiser man. 


Stop Whispering: Proclaim United States 
Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Friday, January 
20, 1956, which states that the United 
States has a selling job to do—to sell 
our country and all it means to the peo- 
ple of the world: 

America has a selling job to do. That job 
is to sell our country and all it means to 
the peoples of the worid. 

For many decades the United States of 
America was a beacon in the minds of men. 
Our country was held high as a friend of 
the oppressed, helper of the needy, cham- 
pion of human liberty. 

Today all that is changed. We seem to 
have fewer friends abroad with each suc- 
ceeding year. What friends we have too 
often are in high places; the peoples seem 
to have lost touch. They appear ready to 
believe Communist lies that distort Ameri- 
can ideals. Never in human history has a 
country done so much to assist others as 
ours, only to be misunderstood and maligned. 

The Inquirer believes: there is one basic 
reason for this grave state of affairs: Failure 
to get the real story of the reai America 
directly to the peoples of other countries. 

That failure is the more lamentable when 
we realize that salesmanship has long been 
one of our strong points. We can sell United 
States cars, United States films, United 
States music, United States goods almost 
anywhere. But we have slipped up badly on 
selling the great Nation which produced 
those goods—and so much more that is 
precious in the world today, 

Because citizens of the United States have 
not been conditioned to regard propaganda 
as a@ Major and normal function of govern- 
ment, our country’s information agencies 
have been working in slow motion, with in- 
adequate funds, insufficient personnel and 
indifferent public support. Even now the 
Voice of America is a whisper, not a shout. 

Lacking, above all, has been that spirit of 
dedication to our cause which the Commu- 
nists pour out in such measure in behalf 
of their campaign to enslave mankind. 
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Many United States Information Agency 
workers are doing a valiant job. But they 
struggle not only against their opposite 
numbers in Red agencies but against the 
work of Communists who have infiltrated 
schools, colleges, and other institutions, es- 
pecially in Asia and the Middle East. 

At a time when the cold war is being re- 
newed by Moscow with redoubled vigor—even 
on our Latin-American doorstep—it is time 
for Americans to face facts. It is just as 
important for us to win this war for the 
minds of men as it would be to win a war 
waged with guns, bombs, and planes. The 
stakes are just as high. Yet we would not 
expect to win a shooting war with a piggy- 
bank budget. How, then, can we expect to 
win the cold war with that same sort of 
small-change financing? 

We have been spending, with hardly any 
question, for defense and foreign aid. The 
new budget includes over $40 billion for 
those two cat®ories. Proportionately, the 
job of selling the American story is almost 
ignored. Surely if we were to allocate for 
that purpose only one-half of 1 percent of 
that sum—or about $200 million—it would 
not be too much. General Motors alone 
spends an estimated $100 million a year to 
advertise and promote its products. 

A drastically stepped-up expenditure to 
sell the American Way would, in itself, be a 
valuable adjunct to the defense and foreign 
aid programs themselves. They are all part 
of the same struggle: to keep the free world 
free, and preserve our own freedom thereby. 

The Inquirer believes that getting the 
truth about the United States to the peoples 
of other lands is one of the most urgent 
tasks we face. That is why a broadly ex- 
panded program should become part of our 
bipartisan foreign policy. 

That is why we hope both the Republican 
and Democratic Party platforms for 1956 will 
include a pledge to that end. 

We must stop whispering. We must proe- 
claim the truth—in words that will be heard, 
and understand Clearly, throughout the 
world. 


Another Iowa Chamber of Commerce De- 
mands Economic Justice for Farmers 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, another 
Iowa chamber of commerce has right- 
ly expressed concern over the injustices 
oresently being heaped on Midwest 
farmers. 

In an excellent resolution which fully 
recognizes the seriousness of the situa- 
tion on Iowa farms, the board of direc- 
tors of the Waverly (Iowa) Chamber of 
Commerce urges that immediate action 
be taken to bolster sagging livestock 
prices and that measures be adopted to 
assist farmers in obtaining equitable 
prices for all their products. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree wholeheartedly 
with this resolution, which follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the board of directors of the 
Waverly Chamber of Commerce fully real- 
izes the great importance of the farmers in 
the Waverly trade area to Waverly mer- 
chants; and 
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Whereas the directors note with 
the continued downward trend of far 
which is taking place while the 
the articles the farmer has to pur 
rising; and 

Whereas recent predictions by some lead 
ing economists indicate a further drop in 
farm income in 1956, but a continueg .. 
crease in other business; and 


Whereas no evidence is noted that any. 
thing concrete has been done in Washington 
to alleviate and correct the above discrepan. 
cies: Be it therefore z 


Resolved, That we, the said board of di. 
rectors of the Waverly Chamber of Com. 
merce, in meeting assembled in Waverly this 
11th day of January 1956, do hereby urge the 
administration and Congress to immediately 
put into effect such temporary measures as 
may be necessary to assure farmers of fair 
hog and cattle prices during the present 
emergency; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the administration 
and Congress to prepare, pass, and put into 
effect, with as much celerity as circumstances 
will permit, legislation that will assure 
farmers of equitable prices for their products 
in times of maladjustment without inst. 
tuting any permanent controls that would 
limit their freedom of operations and Ops 
portunity; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to President Eisenhower, Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson, Senators Hicken- 
looper and Martin, to Congressman H. R, 
Gross, to Governor Leo Hoegh, to Bremer 
County Farm Bureau Officials, and to Waverly 
newspapers. 

In witness whereof the following officers 
of the said organization hereto attach their 
signatures. 


Concern 
m pr ices 
Price of 
Chase jg 
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HevertT L. DORFMAN, 
President, 
ROBERT L. BENCK, 
Vice President. 
M. R. Lackor, 
Executive Director, 


City of the Free 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include a poem written by the poet 
laureate of the State of Colorado, Mi. 
Milford E. Shields, of Durango, Colo. 

The poem is eniitled “City of the Free,” 
and was written by Mr. Shieids to com- 
memorate the i65th anniversary of the 
laying out of the city of Washington. It 
was on January 24, 1791, that George 
Washington set surveyors to work on the 
site of our Capital City. 

The poem follows: 

CITy OF THE FReE—WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(By Milford E. Shields) 
There is a city filled with light, 
The city of the free; 
She is a beacon shining bright— 
Our Washington, D. C. 


She is the glory of our land, 
And beauty to behold, 

The city built by heart and hand, 
More precious than pure gold. 
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1956 
There is a city filled with hope 
That is man’s fondest dream; 
The stars alone contain the scope 
Of her transcendent glezm. 


We will preserve our city fair, 
Her splendor shall not die, 

For all America glows there, 
By grace of God on high. 


There is a city filled with light, 
The city of the free, 

Most precious jewel in God’s sight— 
Our Washington, D.C. 





Growing Threat of Foreign Import 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Herald annual textile review, 
January 22, 1956, by Mr. William F. Sul- 
livan, president of Northern ‘Textile As- 
sociation. 

This article well analyzes the complex 
problems of the textile industry, and the 
need of our Government to establish im- 
port quotas on textiles and apparel ade- 
quate to maintain the jobs of American 
textile workers and safeguard the bil- 
lions invested in these industries: 


FoREIGN IMPORT RATE THREATENS TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


(By William F. Sullivan, president, Northern 
Textile Association ) 

Last year New England textile manufac- 
turers continued to move on many fronts in 
their efforts to maintain competitive opera- 
tions in this area. 

During most of the year, the industry was 
in the depression which began in 1954 but 
which has alleviated somewhat during the 
last half of 1955. 

Although liquidations of some New Eng- 
land mills continued to occur during 1955, 
the remainder of the mills continued to ac- 
tively promote a program to bring about 
equality of operating costs between Northern 
and Southern mills and to protect themselves 
against the imports of low wage foreign tex- 
iles. Action was undertaken to keep the 
costs of raw material from getting out of line 
with competitors and to prevent future losses 
from floods and other disasters. 

The mills continue to work on regional 
problems with a realistic awareness of their 
importance. The test for everything under- 
taken by the mills and their association has 
been—“Will it improve the chances for suc- 
cessful operations in New England?” 

The New England mills ever conscious of 
their vulnerability have looked on the grow- 
Ing threat of foreign exports principally from 
Japan as a primary problem, not only in 
1955, .ut also in 1956. Last June, the United 
States reduced duties on most cotton tex- 
tile items an average of 25 percent, and in 
Some cases, as high as 50 percent. This was 
done principally for the advantage of Japan. 
Actually, the duties before the reduction 
Were so low that Japanese goods made by 
labor earning about an average of less than 
15 cents an hour had no difficulty in entering 
this country, duty paid, at prices less than 
the cost of American goods. 

Foreign manufacturers are also able te 
purchase foreign grown cotton at prices be- 
low that which the American manufacturer 
must pay for American cotton. 
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With this two-edge differential in labor 
costs and raw materials, plus the greatly 
reduced duties, Japanese goods have been 
flowing into the United States at an ever- 
increasing rate. Imports of cotton cloth in 
1955 will amount to about 130 million square 
yards as compared with imports of 64 mil- 
lion in 1953. 

There has been an increasing tendency for 
these imports to be concentrated in certain 
lines and particularly the finer goods made 
by the New England mills. Japanese im- 
ports of velveteens have jumped from 134,- 
000 yards in all of 1954 to over 5 million 
yards in the first 9 months of 1955. 

Similarly, ginghams, which are made in 
New England, the Japanese have increased 
their imports to such a degree that they now 
import about one-third of the American pro- 
duction. Equally important, the Japanese 
have also begun to concentrate on apparel. 
Their imports of cotton shirts have tripled 
since 1954 and cotton wearing apparel im- 
ports have increased tenfold. 

This problem is so serious that all branches 
of the industry are earnestly endeavoring to 
work out a solution which will prove prac- 
tical, prevent serious unemployment, and at 
the same time not jeopardize United States 
relations with Japan. 

Secretary of State Dulles has stated that 
he has personally advised representatives of 
the Japanese Government that they should 
exercise restraint in their exports and not 
attempt to capture so much of the Amer- 
ican market that an American industry will 
be injured. 

The Japanese have announced some vol- 
untary controls on their exports of cotton 
goods to the United States, but because of 
the ease with which Japanese goods can be 
transshipped from third countries and the 
uncertainty of one-sided controls by the 
Japanese, New England and other American 
textile manufacturers are urging the estab- 
lishment of quotas on foreign imports on a 
basis which weuld be equitable and enforce- 
able. The United States textile manufac- 
turers have suggested a liberal annual quota 
of 150 percent of the average imports for 
1953-54. 

The next 6 months will be crucial for the 
industry in its efforts to prevent curtailment 
and unemployment caused by the importa- 
tion of foreign goods. Congress will be asked 
to help in working out a solution. The New 
England governors have already transmitted 
to the President and the New England con- 
gressional delegation a resolution urging our 
Government “to establish as promptly as pos- 
sible import quotas on textiles and apparel 
adequate to maintain the jobs of American 
textile workers and safeguard the billions in- 
vested in these industries.” Sixteen south- 
ern governors have taken similar action. 

MINIMUM WAGES 


Last year was marked by success in the 
New England textile manufacturers’ efforts 
to raise the minimum wage in the industry. 

The $1-per-hour minimum under the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act estab- 
lished for the textile industry in early 1953 
by the Secretary of Labor had been enjoined 
in the courts by a group of southern mills. 
On December 1, 1955 the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia ruled against the 
southern mills and in favor of the position 
adopted by the Secretary of Labor and the 
northern mills. 

Congress also raised the minimum wage to 
$1 effective next March 1. All New Eng- 
land mills pay over $1 an hour. Southern 
mills which pay less than that amount will 
have to raise their wages next March. This 
should reduce somewhat the wage differen- 
tial between northern and southern mills, 
although it alone will not eliminate the dif- 
ferential in labor cost. The minimum-wage 
increase was actively supported by the New 
England congressional delegation and the 
New England governors. 
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FREIGHT Ra JES 


The New England cotton mills were faced 
with the problem of an increase in the dif- 
ferential in freight rates on raw cotton 
shipped to New England and immediately 
took action with the New England and 
southwestern railroads to eliminate the in- 
creased differential and maintain the histori- 
cal relationship in rates. 

A delegation of New England manufac- 
turers went to St. Louis where the south- 
western lines agreed to maintain the old 
rate relationship on cotton to New England. 

A petition is presently pending with the 
Southern Railroad to grant to New England 
mills the same reduction already granted to 
southern mills. The support of the New 
Engiand railroads has either been promised 
or is expected for these proposals. 


AREA COOPERATION 


The textile industry in the area takes the 
point of view that in addition to individual 
mill activities in research, modernization, 
manufacturing, and selling the industry as 
such must continue to present to the public 
and those who represent the area in State 
and Federal Governments the facts about the 
industry and the policies and actions which 
are essential to its welfare. 

Awareness of common problems and a 
willingness to make the effort to find solu- 
tions adds immeasurably to the industry’s 
chances of success in the future. 

The New England governors and the New 
England congressional delegation have been 
generous with their time and efforts in work- 
ing on many complex problems. 

The New England Senators meet regularly 
to consider regional problems. A _ special 
committee of the New England Representa- 
tives in Congress under the chairmanship of 
‘THOMAS LANE, of Lawrence, has been estab- 
lished to meet and work with the New Eng- 
land governors’ textile committee, headed by 
Dr. Seymour E. Harris, of Harvard. 





Russian Unrest Key Weapon, Krajcovic 
Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following news- 
story which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Examiner, Monday, January 23, 1956, 
which relates the statements of Dr. V. 
Stefan Krajcovic, one-time underground 
agent in Europe and now chairman of 
the National Committee for Liberation of 
Slovakia. Dr. Krajcovic said that the 
most powerful weapon America could 
use in its world contest with commu- 
nism “is the effective beaming of hope 
for liberation to the suppressed nation- 
alities groups within Russia”: 

Los ANGELES VISITOR URGES FREE WORLD STIR 
REVOLT IN Sovirr UNION 

Effective beaming of hope for liberation to 
the suppressed nationalists groups within 
Russia itself would be the most powerful 
weapon America could forge in its world 


contest with communism. 

That opinion was expressed here yesterday 
by Dr. V. Stefan Krajcovic, one-time under- 
ground agent in Europe and now chairman 
of the National 


of Slovakia. 


Committee for Liberation 
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“If we create engugh disorder inside Rus- 
sia itself, they would be so busy with this 
penetration or infiltration that they would 
not have time to stir up hostilities in the 
free world as they are now doing in the Near 
East,” he said at the Biltmore. 


STATUS 


“In the Soviet Union, half the people are 
not Russians but are Ukrainians, Georgians, 
Armenians, Cossacks, Mongol, Baltic, and 
other homogeneous peoples living in semi- 
colonial status. 

“And that,” he commented, “is the great- 
est weakness of the Soviet Union. 

“For the United States to properly develop 
it, using the American principle of the right 
of self-determination for all enslaved peo- 
ple, would, I feel, be potentially more devas- 
tatingly to Russia than the atomic or hydro- 
gen bomb.” 

But so far, Dr. Krajcovic said, United 
States policy has seemed reluctant to use 
this weapon, presumably because it still ad- 
heres to noninterference with the prewar 
status quo, including “the colonial system 
on which the whole devilish Communist sys- 
tem is based.” 

UNREST 

Simultaneously, with the campaign di- 
rected toward the Russian nationalist 
groups, the visitor stated, the free world 
should step up its efforts to foster increasing 
unrest in the satellite nations. 

Both of these campaigns, he declared, 
should be assigned exclusively to “private 
means,” he remarked, ‘“‘as it is only by such 
means that we can defeat communism, 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, “to meet their 
so-called Communist Internationale, we 
should set up a Democratic Internationale.” 

Krajcovic, whose headquarters are in 
Washington, D. C., said reports which reached 
him there, showed the Geneva Conference 
“harmed the underground very much.” 

“It seemed to seal the status quo of the 
satellites,” he explained. “But now that 
American has found out the falseness of the 
Russian attitude the movement is re- 
surgent.” 


Should We Block or Help Japanese 
Textile Trade? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include an article which appeared in the 
Washington Sunday Star, January 22, 
1956, entitled ‘‘“Should We Block or Help 
Japanese Textile Trade?” 

The article follows: 

SHOULD WE BLOCK oR HELP JAPANESE TEXTILE 
TRADE? 
(By Herbert Bratter) 

Deploring the interference of domestic 
policies with foreign policy, former Ambas- 
sador George F. Kennan finds that “selfish- 
ness and shortsightedness ride supreme” be- 
tween wars. A case in point is the current 
clamor by textile and other interests to limit 
imports of cheap Japanese goods, such as 
cotton fabrics and blouses, which have been 
arriving in mounting quantities. 

Before World War II we brought economic 
pressure on Japan by quotas and gentle- 
men’s agreements limiting their shipments 
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here. Later these were supplemented by 
limitation of our exports of strategic com- 
modities to Japan. When Japan turned 
toward the Asiatic mainland we sought to 
checkmate her there as well. The Japanese 
answered at Pearl Harbor. Have we really 
learned anything from that experience? 

United States textile spokesmen view with 
alarm the growth of imports from Japan 
irom 1.5 million yards of cloth in 1952 to an 
estimated 75.9 million yards in 1955. Not 
only piece goods were imported, but sheets, 
pillowslips, blouses and other items, the 
products of low wage rates and elasticity of 
operating hours. Against the imports, says 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, our weakened tariffs are of little avail. 
Although Japan has voluntarily undertaken 
to limit future exports and to avoid price 
cutting, our industry insists that the Gov- 
ernment impose strict quotas. 


TWO-PERCENT IMPACT 


A recent survey of 20 American industries 
indicates that the most prosperous of all 
has been textiles and apparel. Since Japa- 
nese goods, even at the present rate of im- 
ports, equals only about 2 percent of total 
United States textile output, the manufac- 
turers demanding import quotas obviously 
are more concerned with the future than 
the present Japanese competition. 


Two questions are posed by the clamor for 
quotas. First, is the injury caused by im- 
ports of Japanese textiles and apparel such 
that a sympathetic nation should give that 
industry greater protection? Second, if we 
rigidly restrict Japanese e@arnings in this 
market will the economic consequences on 
Japan in turn have political consequences 
that may be even more costly to this Na- 
tion? 

The “cheap Japanese labor" argument so 
often heard can be taken with a grain of 
salt. Back in 1937, when similar fears of 
Japanese trade competition swept the United 
States textile industry, Dr. Claudius Murchi- 
son, now economic adviser of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, negotiated 
in Japan a far-reaching gentlemen's agree- 
ment that limited Japanese textile exports. 
Then, to correct some false notions, he 
pointed out that “it is not generally true 
that the Japanese industry operates at ex- 
cessively long hours and without recogni- 
tion of customary days of rest. * * * We de- 
rived no impression that they (the workers) 
were subjects of exploitation. * * * In our 
competition with the Japanese textile indus- 
try we are not competing with labor exploi- 
tation or with lower living standards. * * * 
I have undergone an intensive educational 
process.” 

That was in 1937. Since then Japanese 
labor unions have learned a lot from us. 
The workers’ standards have improved. In 
1954 per capita real income in Japan was 6.2 
percent above prewar. We fear Japan’s 
cheap labor, but the country with the 
cheapest labor in the world per unit of out- 
put is the United States, which helps explain 
why so many countries raise tariff barriers 
against our goods, 

THIRD BEST CUSTOMER 

Japanese workers’ productivity in textiles, 
according to Japanese data, is less than half 
that here; in farming, a third to a half; in 
steel and electric power, a fourth; and in 
coal mining only a tenth. 

In considering imposition of quotas on 
Japanese textiles—a step which, inciden- 
tally, would certainly stimulate demands 
for quotas on various other import items— 
the Nation looks at more than just the 
profits of a single industry. Since VJ-Day 
we have spent an estimated $2 billion on aid 
for Japan. The Japanese are among the 
proudest people of the world. They prefer 
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to earn their own living by trading. If + 
sell much goods here, they buy stil] a 

They are our third best customer bu = 
here three times as much as they sell ing 

Yet, despite the country’s dire umes, 
need, Japan, cowed by American cotton a 
pressure on the Congress, in December cs 
untarily decided to limit cotton fabric . 
ports to the United States to 159 mite 
square yards in 1956. Blouse exports wil] 
held to 2.5 million dozen and other restri ; 
tions and safeguards will be ™maintaineg F 

The American drive for import quotas j 
up against the determined opposition of the 
Administration, as detailed in Secretary . 
State John Foster Dulles’ letter to Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, published in De. 
cember. The Secretary based his Opposition 
on economic grounds, He might also haye 
cited history. 

Since great wars have multiple causes it 
may be too much to attribute Pear] Harbor 
solely to economic factors. But it is cer. 
tainly true that the economic and othe 
pressures put on Japan, not alone by the 
United States but by western countries gen- 
erally, contributed importantly to the 
tightening of the noose around Japan’s neck 
and therefore to the ascendency of the milj. 
tary in formulating Japan’s foreign Policy, 

Japan is one of the most crewded coun- 
tries in the world, a mountainous land of 
limited arable soil and industrial raw ma. 
terial resources. For the surplus popula- 
tion, emigration (excepting to the nearby 
Chinese mainland) offered no solution in 
view of the immigration barriers of other 
countries. Exports of low-priced textiles 
and cther manufactures, as noted above, 
were limited not only as to the United 
States, but also many other countries in- 
cluding the trade-important British com- 
monwealth and colonies. Japanese goods 
were no more welcomed by competing 
interests in Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada or Africa than by those here. 


TURN TO MANCHURIA 


The Japanese sought the economic re- 
sources of Manchuria and the markets of 
China, then a politically disordered land of 
war lords and civil conflicts. But, as we 
well know, that proved to be a big mistake 
on Japan's part, for it aroused not only the 
Jnited States textile and light-bulb indus- 
tries, but ail those whose purpose it was to 
bring American might to China’s defense. 

For generations we had taken China's side, 
despite anti-American boycotts and anti- 
foreignism in China. After the Boxers 
slaughtered foreigners in Peking and else- 
where, we devoted the Boxer indemnity to 
friendly education. Because of the large 
missionary and business population of 
Americans resident in and propagandizing 
for China, we maintained there for genera- 
tions the largest consular and diplomatic 
establishment anywhere; marines and in- 
fantry, and a large naval establishment in 
the Far East, including gunboats on the 
Yangtze River. 

We had, we were told, to protect the great 
China trade, although in the year of the 
“China Incident,” 1937, the gross value of 
our exports to China was only 0.16 of 1 per 
cent of our output of movable goods. Our 
really important trade with Japan required 
only routine diplomatic facilities. Our in- 
tervention against the Japanese in Chins 
failed, however, to shut the Japanese up 2 
their islands. War ensued, although it did 
not produce the results sought by prewar 
Chinese leaders and their American friends. 

Another Pearl Harbor blow by Japan is not 
likely soon. But United States economic 
pressure against Japanese goods is sure 
push Japan toward relations with Commu: 
nist countries on the Asian mainland. That 
would strengthen the Sovict area econom- 
icaliy and miiiitarily. 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, my inter- 
est in the legislative efforts to correct 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Phillips case is more than a desire to 
correct an injustice to one of the large 
industries of my State. It is a determi- 
nation to overcome a new and danger- 
ous philosophy announced in the Su- 
preme Court’s decision. 

Why should natural gas, the product 
of an intensely competitive and high 
risk industry, be singled out as the only 
commodity so produced to be brought 
under direct Federal price-fixing while 
in the hands of the producer? 

If a bureau in Washington can fix the 
price of gas, on an arbitrary basis, can 
it not just as easily fix the price of other 
products ? 

If natural gas is singled out for direct 
Federal price-fixing today, m:ght it not 
be oil or cattle or cotton or dairy prod- 
ucts—or all of them—tomorrow ? 

If there is any doubt that natural gas 
is a commodity produced by a highly 
competitive industry—far removed from 
the utility status—let us takt a look at 
some of the facts about the demand- 
supply-price picture. They will show 
not only that the industry is competitive, 
but also that the consumer of natural 
gas inevitably receives his greatest pro- 
tection from competitive activity. 

First, there is a great and growing 
demand, natural gas customers have 
tripled and natural gas delivered to resi- 
dential consumers has quintupled since 
1938. 

Consumption of natural gas has just 
about tripled since World War II. To- 
day more than 27 million gas customers 
are residential users; including those 
using mixed, manufactured and LPG 
as well as natural gas. The American 
Gas Association estimates that an addi- 
tional 1.2 million users will be added in 
1956 if supplies are available. Count- 
less other potential customers are anx- 
ious to see their communities served by 
natural gas. 

Obviously, the efficiency and clealiness 
of this fuel contributed to its popularity. 
Obviously, also, its reasonable prices 
have been considered among its advan- 
tages to the constantly growing gas con- 
suming public. 

Competition between producers of 
gas—as well as between them and other 
fuels—has been evidenced by the refusal 
of prices of natural gas to react to infla- 
tionary conditions as sharply as have the 
prices of other fuels. Natural gas is one 
of the few items in the family budget for 
Which price has remained comparatively 
Stable, 

Based on 1935 to 1939 averages com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
natural gas used by residential con- 
Sumers for range and automatic water 
heater use in 1954 had an index of 93.6 
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or well under average prices for the 
1935 to 1939 period. Contrast this with 
222.6 for anthracite coal, 212.9 for bitu- 
minous coal, and 207.7 for No. 2 fuel oil. 
Contrast this also with the 192 overall 
cost-of-living index for 1954. 

If the tremendous demand is not 
matched by a similar rise in supply, the 
price of natural gas naturally will tend 
to rise. But this increase will be even 
larger if the producers’ prices are regu- 
lated on a cost-plus utility basis. Sup- 
ply is the great consideration, and price- 
fixing regulations will have a tendency to 
reduce, rather than increase, the search 
for new supplies. They also wili tend to 
divert more of the supply from the in- 
terstate market into the intrastate, which 
even now represents half of the total 
marketed production. Intrastate sales 
were not made subject to Federal control 
by the Phillips decision. 

With the tremendous expansion of the 
market made possible by the many large 
interstate lines built since World War 
IT, the ratio of supply to net production 
has diminished rapidly. Even so, the in- 
dustry has proved up new gas supply at 
the rate of almost 2 trillion cubic feet 
for each trillion produced since 1954. 
During that year, new supply barely ex- 
ceeded actual production. 

Which represents the greater need— 
to fix prices with a hope of keeping costs 
to consumers down, as long as the pres- 
ent supply lasts; or to rely on time-tested 
free competition to encourage wider 
search for greater reserves to supply the 
present consuming public and the mil- 
lions who hope to join today’s fortunate 
consumers? 

Developments of recent years clearly 
Show that all reserves possible are essen- 
tial to meet future needs. Roughly 
speaking, we have about 22 years of sup- 
ply at the current rate of withdrawal, but 
that rate of withdrawal may continue to 
grow. 

Certainly an adequate price is essen- 
tial to prevent waste of casing-head gas, 
which is produced with oil. Prices for 
natural gas must be at least enough to 
pay for the expense of conservation 
measures. Adequate price also is essen- 
tial to promote production from wells 
whose primary product is gas. Leading 
geologists are convinced that we have not 
reached the limit in our discoveries of 
ciland gas. However, the incentive pro- 
vided will determine to what extent we 
are able to make additional discoveries. 

Because of joint costs and the infinite 
number of variables, it is impossible to 
determine a regulated price based on a 
cost formula, such as would be necessary 
if gas producing is considered a utility. 
Gas must be allowed to seek its true price 
level through free competition with com- 
petitive fuels, or it will be found neces- 
sary to regulate the prices of these fuels, 
also, and thus establish a Federal bureau 
control over all of our energy resources, 

If reserves are to keep pace with de- 
mand, every producer—not just a few 
big companies—-must have price incen- 
tive to search for and produce more gas. 
The minor or independent producer is 
the typical wildcatter. He finds the 
big majority of new fields, and we can- 
not meet our needs without him, He 
needs incentive. 












There are thousands of these inde- 
pendents in action today. The number 
is not less than 13,000 and may be as 
many as 15,000 or even more. The pic- 
ture some would paint of a monopoly 
industry controlled by a few large 
companies is far from true. Of all the 
extractive industries, bituminous coal is 
the only one in which leading companies 
produce as small a portion of the total 
as in the natural-gas industry. Com- 
pared with manufacturers of all kinds, 
natural gas is less concentrated in the 
hands of a few companies than 382 out 
of the total of 452 studied. 

The picture for gas production is: 
First 4 companies, 17 percent: first 8, 
28: first 20, 46; first 50, 66; and first 
100, 78. There also is a gradual gra- 
dation from one size to the next in order, 
@ condition ideal for competitive be- 
havior. Seekers of monopoly can look 
elsewhere. 

The ease of entry into production of 
natural gas is a sure sign of the absence 
of monopoly. Natural-gas companies 
even seek additional competitors, fre- 
quently looking for partners because of 
limitation of funds when they spend so 
much on exploration, title clearance, 
and leasing. 

Competition definitely is present when 
the producer or gatherer meets the in- 
terstate pipeline or transmission com- 
pany at the bargaining table. The pipe- 
line companies are not so numerous as 
the producers, but between them they 
have an interconnecting network of 
lines covering the large producing areas 
of the Southwest. With one exception, 
the various large lines all are connected 
either directly or indirectly with most 
of the producing areas of the Southwest. 
Thus they have widely scattered supply 
sources to which they can turn if one 
source prices itself out of the market. 
Neither the seller nor the buyer has the 
other “over a barrel.” 

These active competitive conditions 
which prevail are pointed up by the price 
behavior of natural gas. Prices have 
shown great flexibility and continually 
have lagged behind the rising cost of 
living. 

Indicating their responsiveness to 
competitive conditions, prices paid un- 
der contracts executed in 1954 ranged 
from 4 to 14 cents in Kansas and from 
4 to 16 cents in Louisiana and Texas. 

The increased rates paid by consumers 
today are not due primarily to higher 
field prices, but to generally higher prices 
of everything that enters into the dis- 
tribution, transmission, and production 
ef gas. These include sharp rises in the 
cost of steel, labor, taxes, and many other 
expenses. Only about a tenth of the 
total cost to the residential consumer is 
represented by the price received by the 
producer for natural gas at the wellhead. 

Under free competition, the natural 
gas producing industry has met every 
test of service to the consumer. What 
sound reason is there for fixing on a 
cost-plus utility basis the wellhead price 
that a producer may get for his gas? 

Regulating only the larger producers 
is no answer to the problem. Who is 
the larger producer? What if royalty 
owners, owners of divided interests. small 
producers feeding into a single gatherer 
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or natural gasoline plant, and others de- 
mand payment in kind and insist on 
separate sales? 

Price fixing is not in the long-range in- 
terest of the consumer. Putting gas pro- 
Guction on a utility status would bring 
staggering problems and costs, with no 
benefits and very probably some definite 
losses. 

Consider the staff necessary and the 
expenses involved if the Federal Power 
Commission must review 30,000 separate 
sales transactions, with thousands more 
each year. Consider the insurmountable 
difficulties in trying to determine prices 
cn a cost basis. What about less of in- 
centive to producers? Futility com- 
pounded. 

No five men can solve all the problems 
that have been solved by millions of in- 
dividual decisions from day to day. The 
vast machinery for direct regulation of 
prices for thousands of producers would 
be only one of many costs, both tan- 
gible and intangible. The consumer will 
pay the price, both in taxes and in in- 
creased charges for the gas itself. 

Direct regulation in the form of price- 
fixing is not the answer. The consum- 
er’s greatest protection is competitive ac- 
tivity. His true interest lies with a con- 
tinuing supply. He deserves the bene- 
fits of competition. 

The Fulbright-Harris bill will reinstate 
this free and fair competition in natural 
gas production, which has worked so well 
through the years for everyone con- 
cerned, including consumers. In addi- 
tion to this best of all regulators, compe- 
tion, the bill provides extra assurance for 
consumers through indirect controls 
which will see that wellhead prices are 
reasonable, even under the most unusual 
circumstances. 

It will be good for producers. It will 
be good for consumers. It will be good 
for our country. 


Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


x 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. DCDD. Mr. Speaker, the black 
shadow of imperialistic communism has 
enveloped many peoples, but none, per- 
haps, have been so forgotten in this hid- 
eous picture of selfish and diabolic ag- 
gression than the people of the Ukraine. 
Here, chained by the blood shackles of 
Soviet aggression, are more than 40 mil- 
lion men, women, and children, the vast 
majority of whom, even today, pray for 
release and freedom and independence. 
History records that 38 years ago the 
Ukrainians declared their independence 
only to be struck down into abject slav- 
ery by the Red fist of communism, which 
they abhored and fought and tried in 
vain to reject forever. 

The flag of the Ukraine is of blue and 
gold. I venture to describe it as blue 
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for hope in their eventual release and 
gold to signify the precious spirit of hon- 
est democracy that still burns within 
the hearts of the true patriots of that 
forgotten nation. 

But as long as justice lives within our 
world, the Ukraine shall not and must 
not be forgotten. Many of our Amer- 
ican citizens of Ukrainian derivation will 
not allow the story of the heroic strug- 
gle of these people to be buried beneath 
the massive lie that emanates from the 
dark confines of Moscow’s Kremlin. 

I join with our citizens of Ukrainian 
Gescent in helping to remind America 
and all the free world that the Ukraine 
is a captive country. I join with mil- 
lions of other lovers of likerty and honor 
and self-determination in the hope that 
we shall all live to see the day when 
the Ukraine takes her rightful place 
among the nations of the free world. 


George S. Holmes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I read 
a poem to the House written by my 
friend, the late George Sanford Holmes. 
Many of the Members knew Mr. Holmes 
and for them and for those who may have 
appreciated his poem, I should like to in- 
clude his obituary as it appeared. in the 
Daily Sentinel, of Grand Junction, Colo., 
and also an editorial from the same paper 
commenting upon his career. This ma- 
terial will give more of an insight into his 
life, but it cannot show the dedication he 
had to his calling, or the example it forms 
of the value of a free press. 

To Mr. Holmes news was an entity of 
its own. The establishment and dissem- 
ination of news, to his mind, proceeded 
solely upon the facts. If opinion was to 
be deduced, it was to be deduced from the 
facts established. Nothing gave him 
more cause for anguish than sloppy re- 
porting or careless editorializing. His 
work followed the great tenets of clarity, 
conciseness, and correctness. I regret 
that my ability with words is so far short 
of his own that I cannot do justice te 
him. Ican say no more than that he was 
a great journalist in the best sense of 
that term. 

The article and editorial follow: 
CORRESPONDENT FOR SENTINEL GEORGE S, 
HOLMES DIES—VETERAN STATE NEWSMAN 

George Sanford Holmes, the Sentinel’s 
Washington correspondent, died Sunday at 
his Yorktown Village, Md., home of a heart 
ailment. 

Mr. Holmes had been ill for several months, 
but had apparently been on the road to re- 
covery. He was 71. . 

His death ends a distinguished journalistic 
career which stretched over a half century. 

Mr. Holmes was graduated from Brown 
University, Providence, R.I., in 1904. He was 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Alpha Tau 
Omega. He began newspaper work as a re- 
porter on the Providence Tribune and later 
became city editor. 
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Rison 1908 he joined the Rocky Mountain 
News in Denver and was reporter, POlitica) 
writer, city editor, and, from 1925 to 1928 
managing editor. He left Denver in 1998 to 
become associated with the Scripps-Howarg 
Newspaper Alliance staff in Washington 
D.C. , 

During his 10 years with Scripps-Howarg 
Mr. Holmes specialized in covering issues and 
personalities of particular interest to the 
Rocky Mountain area—experience which 
made him particularly valuable to the Sep. 
tinel in recent years. 

Mr. Holmes became director of information 
for the National Youth Administration jp 
1938. Two years later he became Chief of 
the Bureau of Public Relations for the con. 
struction Division of the Quartermaster 
Corps of the United States Army. He contin. 
ued in posts under Gen. Brehon Someryel] 
throughout World War II. 

After the war he became Chief of Public 
Relations for the Real Property Disposal 
Division of the War Assets Administration, 
and in 1949 transferred to the Defense Elec. 
tric Power Administration, Department of 
the Interior. 

He left Government service in 1958 to be. 
come affiliated with The Sentinel full time, 
He had supplied special articles from Wash. 
ington to The Sentinel for 20 years or more, 

He was a member of the Senate Press 
Gallery and a specialist in covering events 
pertaining to the development of resources 
of the West: Mr. Holmes covered in detail, 
with expert knowledge, the legislation on 
water matters of particular importance to 
this area. He had followed the Colorado 
River storage project from its inception and 
was acquainted with both the open and 
behind-the-scenes moves which affected it, 
Mr. Holmes was widely acquainted with the 
Members of the United States Senate and 
House, and was highly regarded by them. 

In 1949, Mr. Holmes published a book of 
poems about Washington called “Yes, This 
Is Washington.” The volume was a piquant 
view of life in Washington, ranging from 
satire to heart-felt sonnets. It was widely 
hailed by critics all over the country. 

He also published The Story of Walter 
Scott Lenox, the Blind Potter, and wrote a 
daily column, Off the Record, for Scripps- 
Howard. 

Mr. Holmes was a member of Palestine 
Lodge No. 151, A. F. & A. M., Denver; Mile 
High Club, Denver; Cosmos Club, Washing: 
ton, D. C.; National Press Club, Washington; 
Brown University Alumni Assn.; and Colo- 
rado State Society. He was a past president 
of the Denver Kiwanis Club} and a life 
member of Kiwanis. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Hortense 
Belcher Holmes, and a daughter, Mrs. Her- 
man Russell of Baitimore. 

Funeral services are scheduled for Wednes- 
day. 


WE LosE A FINE REPORTER AND FRIEND 

Grand Junction and all the intermountain 
region have lost a good friend in the death 
of George Sanford Holmes who has been 
The Sentinel’s Washington correspondent for 
a number of years. Mr. Holmes was at one 
time managing editor of the Rocky Mountail 
News. In 1928 he joined the Washington 
staff of the Scripps-Howard organization. 
From that vantage point he was able to gall 
general and inside information about and 
interpret Washington movements that were 
related to the Rocky Mountain region. 

While his newspapering was interrupted 
by several years’ service in a Government In 
formation post, George Sanford Holmes’ in- 
terest in and concern for this region never 
legged. So not surprisingly at the end of his 
Government service he again became Wash- 
ington correspondent for a selected few news 
papers, among them The Sentinel. And our 
readers developed a high regard for his in 
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ive reports on what was going on in 
washington that was of especial import to 
the western slope and all Colorado. 

put expert newsman that he was, George 
Holmes also found time to write of many 
other things: of things that were not of the 
type to make headlines. He had published 
many poems of sentiment and satire. 

He also authored several books and many 
topics of interest to Americans 
seeking behind-the-lines information. We 
shall miss his ever-dependable reports from 
the Nation’s Capital as we shall miss George 
sanford Holmes as a friend and fellow news- 
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Maryland and the Middle of the Road 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday Gov. Theodore R. 
McKeldin spoke at a luncheon meeting 
of the officers of the Maryland State 
Society of Washington, D. C., amd gave us 
an interesting report on the state of our 
beloved Free State. 

Under leave granted, I herewith insert 
his address: 

ADDRESS OF THEODORE R. McKELDIN, 
GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND 


Whenever the 48 States of the Union are 
listed in order of population, of wealth, of 
per capita income, of industrial production, 
or of almost anything else except area, you 
will find Maryland somewhere between 21st 
and 27th place. That is to say, it is always 
in the middle, give or take 2 or 3 places. In 
area it drops to 41st place, but in nothing 
else, 

In 1888 Maryland voted for Cleveland, the 
Democrat, but he lost. In 1948 Maryland 
voted for Dewey, the Republican, and he lost. 
But in the intervening 60 years Maryland had 
voted for the winner in every presidential 
election, and in 1952 she resumed the habit. 
This is at least a strong suggestion that 
Maryland thinking is pretty close to what 
the average American thinks. 

If that is true, it is well worthwhile to 
consider for a few minutes what Maryland 
thinks of one of the most controversial 
phrases now current in American politics. 
Ido not assert that what Maryland thinks is 
always right, but I do claim that it furnishes 
a fairly accurate guide to what most Ameri- 
cans are thinking on the same subject, and 
that is worth knowing. 

The phrase I have in mind is middle-of- 
the-road man. When President Eisenhower 
so described himself, his overwhelming per- 
sonal popularity was just rising to its crest. 
It goes without saying that if the most pop- 
War figure in the country was a middle-of- 
the-road man, eve y ambitious politician in 
the country was going to describe himself in 
the same words. But our ambitious politi- 
clans include men of the most widely diverse 
types, and the result is that we hear the term 
“middie-of-the-road man” applied to them- 
selves by people so utterly different that if 
one is telling the truth the other can’t be. 
We need a standard of measurement by which 
we can judge when a man's claim to the title 
has some color of truth, and when it is pre- 
posterous. 

It seems to me that a standard accepted by 
® Middle-of-the-road State may reasonably 
be assumed to be a correct measurement of 
of @ middle-of-the-road man. Since Mary- 
‘and, except in area, is conspicucusly a mid- 
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dle State, I am going to discuss what we 
accept as a middle-of-the-road man in the 
region between Oakland and Ocean City. 

To vegin with, I shall admit that Maryland, 
like other States, has its quota of bitter par- 
tisans, who can see nothing in any opponent 
except a Fascist or a Communist. But I do 
think that in Maryland they constitute a 
minority so small and so unimportant that 
they may be dismissed in any serious discus- 
sion of the spirit of the State. So, having 
acknowledged that they do exist, I shall say 
no more about them. 

I think I may say without hesitation that 
in Maryland we regard a middle-of-the-road 
man as one who marches there, not one who 
sits down in the middle of the road and re- 
fuses to budge, either forward or backward 
The very essence of history is movement, 
which means change; it is a law of life over 
which we have no control and to deny it us 
folly. The man who refuses to conform to 
the necessity of change is not a middle-of- 
the-road man or any other kind of man. He 
is not a man at all, he is a mummy. 

I think I may make another claim that you, 
who know Maryland, wil) grant without hesi- 
tation. We regard the middle-of-the-road 
man as one who is not only moving, but 
moving in the direction taken by the mass of 
mankind. The man who is bent on going 
back to George Washington may be in the 
very center of the highway, but he is engaged 
in a hopeless endeavor and neither his wishes 
nor his ideas count for very much. He, too, 
may be dismissed from further consideration. 

But what is the direction that the mass of 
mankind is taking? Right there is where 
our troubles begin. That is the point that 
gives rise to parties and factions and disputes 
in Maryland. We make no claim to be a pop- 
ulation of soothsayers, and we have no more 
certain knowledge of the future than any of 
our neighbors. But I believe that the bulk of 
our people are optimistic enough to think 
that the general course of our history has 
been forward, toward more even-handed jus- 
tion, or a century, the advance is perceptible. 
toward a finer civilization. 

It cannot be denied that our progress has 
been slow and wavering. We have not 
marched forward in a straight line, but in 
zig-zag fashion, or rather, in a series of loop- 
ing curves that sometimes seemed to be going 
backward. Which way we are going today, or 
tomorrow, or this week is uncertain; but 
when you take for your yardstick a genera- 
tion, or a century, the advance is perceptible 
So, at least, we believe. 

Take, for example, the attitude of the State 
toward the most perplexing of current prob- 
lems, that of racial desegregation. Recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court have dis- 
rupted a social pattern that had existed in 
Maryland for a long time. Any such disrup- 
tion gives rise to difficulties and perplexities 
Whether the pattern is essetnially bad or 
good is beside the point; if it is an old one, 
its sudden disruption produces dangerous 
tensions, 

It has produced them in Maryland 
is idle to deny it. I see no point in trying 
to deny it for, like John Milton, “I cannot 
praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unex- 
ercised and unbreathed,” by a struggle with 
a real problem. I cannot praise the marvel- 
ous tolerance of those communities that 
never had a race problem. Most of us can 
be as tolerant as the angels above about con- 
ditions that we do not face. If 
there were not a Negro, a Catholic. a Jew, 
a Japanese, a Mexican, or a Puerto Rican in 
all Maryland, would we be troubled by race 
or religious prejudice? And would our free- 
dom from trouble be any credit to us? 

In the matter of desegregation my pride 
in Maryland is not that it has given us no 
trouble, but that we have tried to meet that 
trouble in a fashion worthy oi civilized men. 
JT do not speak in any holier-than-thou spirit. 
I do not claim that our methods have been 
ideal and 1 am not certain that they are the 
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best that could have been devised. I am 
aware that the problem in some other States 
has been more difficult than it was in our 
case, and if they have been less successful 
in handling it, it is possible that their effort 
has been as praiseworthy as ours. 

What does entitle us to credit is our 
prompt acceptance of equality of opportunity 
for all citizens as an American ideal to be 
striven for regardless of the difficulties it may 
entail. We have not wavered in that faith, 
and we shall not waver; nor will the efforts 
of wise men of all races be defeated. It may 
take time. It has already taken hard labor 
and hard thinking. But in the end we shall 
work this thing out in such a manner as to 
distribute justice more evenly and to make it 
easier for every citizen of every race to de- 
velop to the highest extent such talents as 
God has given him. 

This belief that the man who keeps step 
with the best judgment and highest aspira- 
tions of the American people does move for- 
ward, however slowly, is the justification of 
the middle-of-the-road philosophy. How- 
ever, it is no justification of complacency. 
The road of history is indeed a winding trail. 
lf you take your stand at any point suffi- 
ciently far back, say in 1776, the date of our 
origin as a politically free people. and draw 
your line of sight to the year 1956, you will 
find that the middle of the road has been 
sometimes far to the right, and at others 
equally far to the left of that line. 

More than that, there have been incessant 
divergences. People have been constantly 
darting off, now to the right, now to the left, 
some even backward. Out of every 20 who 
thus depart from the main body, fully 19 
wind up in bogs or brambles and get no- 
where. But the 20th must be regarded as 
the salt of the earth, for the 20th darts 
ahead. Guided by some inspiration that 
passeth understanding, he cuts across a loop- 
ing curve followed by the main body and 
arrives at a point far in advance long before 
the rest of us get there. 

These are the men to whom in later years 
we erect statues in the hall of fame. They 
are the ones whose lives add luster to the 
national history, and whose words we quote 
when we wish to inspire the youth of the 
land, They are the Washingtons and Lin- 
colns, the Franklins and Jeffersons; yet in 
their own generations vast numbers of their 
fellow citizens listed each of them among the 
19 whose divergences were folly. 

Here is the consideration that has led 
Maryland, the middle State, to set a z 
value on tolerance. We do not forget that 
when George Calvert wrote into the charter 
of Maryland, and his son rigorously enforced, 
the principle of religious freedom, both were 
accused by extremists of being wicked sub- 
versives. Catholic fanatic and Proiestant 
fanatic, at war on all else, were completely 


agreed that religious freedom would over- 
throw the British constitution and bring 
both king and country to ruin. 

But Maryiand tried it, and it worked. The 


record shows that we tried it somewhat re- 
luctantly, perhaps as reluctantly as we are 
now trying desegregation. 3ut try it we 
did, and it proved to be in line with the 
march of history. 

It is a curious fact, too often ignored. that 
religious freedom worked out profitably 
materially, as well as morally. Pennsylvania, 
founded 50 years later on the same principle, 
and Maryland, were the only 2 of the i3 
Colonies that paid a handsome financial re- 
turn to their founders and continued to pay 
it right up to the Revolution. The 
sighted wisdom of the Calverts and the 
Penns paid off in cash as well as in fame; 
and I, for one, am convinced that Maryland’ 
legacy of tolerance is to this day adding to 
the material prosperity as well as to the 
honor of the State. 

Tolerance is a dangerous thing. AH his- 
tory attests it, and it is folly to deny it. But 
intolerance is not merely dangerous, it 1k 
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suicidal. Tolerance is one aspect of free- 
dom, and freedom is always dangerous. But 
the Nation that abolishes freedom in the 
hope of attaining security is like a man 
who would commit suicide to avoid being 
murdered. In freedom there is a chance 
of prosperity and peace; in tyranny there is 
no chance of either. 

I think I may say, therefore, that in Mary- 
land our idea of a middle-of-the-road man is 
one who moves in the direction being taken 
by the mass of his fellows. He is distrustful 
of those who dart away because he is con- 
vinced that, in most instances and in the 
long run, the wisdom of the whole people is 
greater than that of any individual. 

But he remains keenly aware that in 
some specific instance, and in the short run, 
a really great man may be wiser than the Na- 
tion, although he will not seem so at the 
time. Hence your Marylander is reluctant to 
suppress any deviationist, for while the 
chances are that he is a fool, it is always pos- 
sible that he is a prophet, and it is far better 
to permit 19 fools to gabble folly than to pre- 
vent 1 sage from uttering wisdom. Folly soon 
defeats itself, but it is by the small remnant 
of wisdom in the public clamor that the Na- 
tion is sustained and maintained and raised 
to greatness. 

Far be it from me to proclaim the spirit of 
Maryland as the summation and glorious end 
of all philosophy. My claim for it is much 
more modest; I present it as a homely wis- 
dom best suited to men who do not aspire to 
shake the world, but who wish to enjoy an 
opportunity to live their own lives undis- 
turbed and who are willing to grant the same 
privilege to their neighbors. 

This may sound simple, but in reality it is 
an extremely complicated problem, and the 
worst of the complications are those brought 
on not by any human wickedness or folly but 
by the course of events that no man Can con- 
trol. Like most of th Eastern States, Mary- 
land at present is experiencing a population 
growth less like expansion than like explo- 
sion. All our public facilities and utilities, 
schools, roads, water supply, transportation, 
power lines, are being taxed to the limit of 
their capacity and some are failing, not 
through mismanagement but through the 
sudden increase of the demands upon them. 

One of the most serious of all our problems 
is one that many people never stop to con- 
sider, and can hardly understand when they 
are reminded of it. It is the strain that rapid 
growth throws, not on the physical plant, but 
on the organizational system of our public 
services. The physical failure is plain to the 
dullest. When a community that formerly 
consisted of a hundred houses is invaded by 
developers who build an additional 900 houses 
it is evident that the water main that for- 
merly served that community will no longer 
~be big enough. Simple Simon can under- 
stand that. 

What sometimes escapes people a great 
deal wiser than Simple Simon is the fact that 
when the same thing is happening, not in one 
community but in scores and hundreds at 
the same time, it may easily happen that 
more than the water mains will prove too 
small. The whole organization controlling 
water supply may have to be rebuilt. 

I have deliberately chosen water supply to 
illustrate my point because that is one thing 
for which the State government has rela- 
tively little responsibility, and I do not wish 
my words here today to be applied to any 
specific department of the State government. 
But you can see what Imean. We have re- 
cently had trouble in more than one de- 
partment. Some of it, perhaps, may be 
attributable to misconduct, but that con- 
stitutes no great threat, for we know how to 
handle misconduct. What is far more seri- 
ous is the fact that some departments are 
breaking down simply because their organi- 
zation was never designed to carry the load 
now thrown upon it. 
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Here is a problem that cannot be solved by 
the simple process of adding more people to 
the payroll. Every businessman knows that 
if you neglect your organization the time 
comes when adding more people means only 
that they will get in each other’s way. The 
larger the organization, the more complex is 
the problem of arranging its relations for 
efficient operation. Much praise has been 
lavished on the New England system of the 
town meeting as a perfect expression of 
democracy. So it was, when 250 people were 
involved; but try to run a commonwealth of 
two and a half million people on the town 
meeting system and all you will get is chaos. 

This is the point at which Maryland’s pref- 
erence for the middle of the road creates diffi- 
culties. We have, let us say, a department 
that has functioned reasonably well under a 
system of organization devised 50 years ago. 
The people of Maryland approve the prin- 
ciple of letting well enough alone; so when 
the machinery of that department begins to 
creak and groan, and perhaps grind to a halt, 
the first assumption of our ppople is that 
there must be a monkey-wrench thrower 
around, and if he can be elimijaated all will 
be well. 

It is a matter of no small difficulty to 
persuade them that it may be necessary to 
redesign the whole machine—to shift, so to 
speak, from propellors to jet propulsion. Yet 
surely nothing can be plainer than the fact 
that when the load is increased enormously 
the machinery may break down without any 
sabotage at all. Nevertheless, a governor 
who proposes anything like a thoroughgoing 
overhaul of the system of organization is cer- 
tain to be accused, on the one hand, of trying 
to introduce socialism into Maryland, and, 
on the other, of trying to set up a dictator- 
ship. 

There is nothing partisan in this. I have 
encountered the difficulty, but so did my 
predecessors of the other party. It is simply 
the deep-laid and, to tell the truth, usually 
well-grounded suspicion of the people that 
any leader who deviates from the accustomed 
course is probably wrong. 

Yet I do not complain of this, for the peo- 
ple of Maryland are not immovable. It is 
hard to move them, but it is not impossible. 
Like my predecessors, I have suggested 2 
great many more improvements than have 
actually been put into offect; but some have 
been adopted, and there is great hope that 
the next session of the legislature will adopt 
still more. In some things, for example, 
in care for the mentally ill, Maryland is mov- 
ing into the van; in very few does she still 
linger in the rearguard. She is still con- 
spicuously a conservative State, but she 
moves. 

This leisurely tempo is hard on a Governor 
who by virtue of his office is kept informed 
of the innumerable things that ought to be 
done, many of which are unknown to the 
average citizen; but if it makes the Gover- 
nor’s work harder, it also makes the State’s 
progress safer. As I look back over the years 
during which I have held the office of Gov- 
ernor, I realize that a great many things 
that I consider wise and necessary, and which 
I have advocated vigorously, have not been 
done; but I also know that what has been 
done will never have to be undone. So if I 
am inclined to boast it is not so much about 
the number of forward steps we have taken 
under my administrations, as about the fact 
that we have never had to retrieve a false 
step. 

There, I believe, is an accurate report of 
Maryland's state of mind at this hour. I 
know that on such occasions as this it is 
customary for a speaker to spend most of his 
time on the glories of the past and the beauty 
and bounty of nature. You know all that 
as wellasIdo. We have brought the frigate 
Constellation back to Baltimore. The Star 
Spangled Banner still floats over Fort Mc- 
Henry. Nobody has forgotten John Eager 
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Howard, or the other heroes and Sages of th 
past. The Chesapeake Bay and the B) , 
Ridge Mountains remain as beautiful as the 
ever were #nd still “the clustered spires « 
Frederick stand green-walled by the hills : 
Maryland.” 

So I have simply taken all that for granted 
today and have tried to give you, insteag ot 
a laudation of the past, a sober report on 
how the State is prepared to face the futyr 
in a world that is fumbling its way throug, 
such fog and darkness as it has rarely nn 
countered. I think I can assure you that 
the report is encouraging. I believe that 
Maryland today is as steady as any State in 
the Union. Oh, certainly, we have a fey 
Jeremiahs who can see nothing aheag but 
woe and ruin, and they are balanceq by a 
few Pollyannas who can see nothing Wrong 
in the best of all possible worlds. 

But the Jeremiahs and the Pollyannas py 
together are a small minority of our people 
The temper of Maryland at this moment { 
neither terrified nor elated. If Aifficulties 
lie ahead, we are ready to face them: if great 
opportunities lie ahead, we are ready to seize 
them. We do not claim to be miracle work. 
ers. We do not deny that, as the Prayer 
Book puts it, “We have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done; and we 
have done those things which we ought not 
to have done” many times. Yet I believe] 
can say in all honesty that if the need comes 
for a great deed we are not incapable today 
any more than we were long ago when the 
Maryland line was the backbone of that 
forlorn hope that George Washington trans. 
formed into the triumph of the ages. 


A Bill To Extend Rural Mail Routes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Ihave 
introduced a bill which gives authority 
to the Postmaster General, subject to the 
postal laws and regulations, the right to 
extend rural mail routes. This bill, if it 
becomes a law, would give rural mail de- 
livery, as nearly as practicable, to the 
entire rural population of the United 
States. 

I previously had introduced a bill sim- 
ilar to this making it mandatory that 
all be given rural mail service. It has 
been proven to me, Mr. Speaker, that my 
previous mandatory bill would not be 
equitable or workable, as in some areas 
of our country it would be nearly impos: 
sible to be in compliance with that man- 
datory clause, 

I am reintroducing the bill, and I have 
been assured by those in control that 
everything would be done wherever a 
all possible to see that the intent of the 
law be carried out. This legislation, 
Mr. Speaker, will probably require re 
alinements of routes; but when this is 
done, I feel certain that practically al 
will have rural mail service to their prop- 
erty, and it will cost our Federal Gov- 
ernment only a very small amount. 
After all, Mr. Speaker, we are all citizens 
and are entitled to equitable service and 
treatment, regardless of where we live. 
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1956 
Senator McClellan as Chairman of 
Permanent Subcommittee 
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HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, one 
of the most important responsibilities of 
the Congress is the responsibility of in- 
yestigation. It involves a power which, 
when used wisely, redounds to the benefit 
of our country but which, when used 
yawisely, can lead to unfortunate con- 
sequences. 

I doubt whether the power to investi- 
sate has ever been lodged in abler hands 
than those of our distinguished col- 
jeague, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN]. 

Senator MCCLELLAN, as chairman of 
the Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations, has established a reputation 
surpassed by none. His inquiries have 
been strict but fair; thorough but not 
time-wasting. And at all times, they 
have been directed to the objective of 
improving our Government and assur- 
ing our people the utmost in efficiency. 

As a Senator, I am very proud of my 
association with such a distinguished 
American. AS a man, I am very happy 
to have him as a friend. 

Iask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD 
anexcellent article entitled “Let the Rec- 
ord Speak,” written by Mr. Leslie Car- 
penter and published in the Sunday mag- 
azine of the Arkansas Gazette on August 
21,1955. The article deals with the in- 
vestigating methods used by Senator 
McCLELLAN—methods which have been 
universally approved for their fairness 
and their effectiveness. 

There being no objection, the article 


" was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
LET THE RECORD SPEAK 
(By Leslie Carpenter) 


When Senator JoHn L. MCCLELLAN replaced 
the most controversial man in the United 
States Senate—Senator JoSEPH R. McCarTHY, 
Republican, of Wisconsin—as chairman of 
the Senate permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations last January, the Arkansan told 
4 newspaperman what he had in mind for 
the investigatingest subcommittee of the 
Congress. 

“The subcommittee,” McCLELLAN said, “will 
make a record, and that record will speak 
for itself.” 

‘ No political promise has ever been better 
ept. 

Under the chairmanship of the serious and 
smart Arkansan, the subcommittee has made 
&record of fact gathering and fair play. 

Gone is the sensational circuslike atmos- 
phere of McCartuy’s heyday. No longer do 
Capitol policemen have to throw spectators 
out of a kleig-lighted hearing room for dem- 
onstrating. No longer do witnesses shout at 
Senators. No longer do Senators shout at 
Witnesses. 

It is like a different place—perhaps not as 
interesting, but definitely an atmosphere in 
Which the people of a democracy can take 
Pride rather than shame. 

The reason for this difference is MCCLELLAN. 
McCarruy is, of course, still around—still 
around as the ranking Republican of the sub- 
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in fact. But McCarrny is a 
And that is because of 


committee, 
different man. 
MCCLELLAN, too. 

It is an accepted fact that McCLELLAN is 
the man most responsible for McCartHy’s 
downfall, unless the credit for it is given 
to McCartTHy himself. 

Liberals of the Democratic Party who have 
always considered MCCLELLAN to be some- 
thing of a villain within their party’s ranks 
because of his Harry Byrp-like conservative 
attitude toward social and economic reforms 
have applauded McCLELLAN the loudest for 
his performance during the Army-McCarthy 
hearings in 1954. 

More than anyone, McCLEeLLAN was the 
one whose piercing questions brought out 
the essential facts. He demanded and got 
what order there was during the razzle- 
dazzle of the hearing. McC.ie.ian already 
was a Senator known nationally. But he 
became even better known during the hear- 
ings which were televised and projected 
onto millions of screens throughout the 
Nation. 

McCarTHy now, censured by the Senate 
and plagued with bad health and a loss of 
prestige, generally permits McCrLeLtitan to 
run the subcommittee his own way. Mc- 
CartTHyY, like other political foes of Mc- 
CLELLAN in the past, realizes that’s the 
safest way to do it. McCLELLan is a fighter 
and knows how to take care of his enemies. 

The subcommittee—actually a branch of 
the Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee, of which McCLe.ian is also chair- 
man—was born in the days when Harry S. 
Truman was a Senator and organized it to 
look into war contracts. 

The subcommittee served such a useful 
purpose then that it was later given perma- 
nent status as an investigating group—the 
only one in the Senate which is Officially 
“permanent.” Other investigating groups 
have only a temporary status. 

There are no limits imposed on the scope 
of what the subcommittee can investigate. 
Literally, it has the run of the Government. 
But its role can perhaps best be described as 
a sort of congressional conscience to weigh 
various delicate situations in Uncle Sam’s 
big government and determine if they are 
good or bad. Most often this involves some 
phase of wrong-doing in Government. 

The flamboyant McCartHy, who craved 
publicity and attention, ran the subcom- 
mittee as a prosecutor, hungry for scandal 
and determined to land a conviction—at 
least in the eyes of the public—in every 
case which was brought up. This meant at 
times that witnesses before the subcommit- 
tee were stripped of rights to offer a defense 
or to justify their side of the case. 

McCLELLAN, on the other hand, considers 
the subcommittee to be a fact-finding 
group. And, as he said in January, the facts 
will speak for themselves. 

McCLELLAN does not consider himself a 
prosecutor as the subcommittee chairman 
and does not behave as one. 

Take, for instance, the subcommittee’s 
brief public hearings on the Talbott case 
last month. The facts were brought out 
about Secretary of Air Force Harold Talbott’s 
partnership in the firm of Paul B. Mulligan 
& Co., which represented companies doing 
business with the Air Force. Four days after 
the public hearings ended—and the facts 
were gathered—Talbott resigned. 

MCCLELLAN never grasped for headlines de- 
manding that Talbott be fired, but he 
brought out facts which made that course 
inevitable. There are some partisan Demo- 
crats who think MCCLELLAN could have made 
more political hay out of the Talbott case. 
But the Arkansan’s supporters counter that 
McCLELLAN exhibited the sort of good con- 
duct which is expected of a Senator—that to 
have performed otherwise would have heen 
to parallel what would have been expected 
from McCarTHY. 
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Another example was the Peress case. No 
one ever bothered to count the many times 
McCartHy demanded to know in press re- 
leases, press conferences, and interviews who 
promoted Peress? 

When McCLELLAN assumed the subcom- 
mittee chairmanship this year after the 
Democrats won control of the Senate, Mc- 
CLELLAN asked that same question—but he 
asked it of the Army, rather than through 
the newspapers. 

And he found out who did promote the 
one-time Army dentist who refused to say 
whether or not he had held membership in 
the Communist Party. The facts, as devel- 
oped by McCLELLAN, revealed that the Army 
made 48 errors in handling the Peress pro- 
motion and discharge. McCLELLAN got the 
facts, and the Army has undertaken to re- 
vise administrative procedures so that none 
of the mistakes will happen again. 

To the newspaper correspondents of Wash- 
ington, the 59-year-old Senator from Ar- 
kansas is something of a riddle. He is the 
complete opposite of McCartHy from the 
standpoint of news coverage. Mc CArTHY 
had an appetite for headlines that was in 
an extreme. Seemingly, MCCLELLAN would 
prefer it if his name stayed out of the news- 
papers as much as possible. McCLELLAN may 
be the only Senator who never issues a press 
release. 

MCCLELLAN tries to go out of his way to be 
helpful to a newspaper reporter when a re- 
porter seeks him out. (MCCLELLAN would 
never seek out a reporter.) But MCCLELLAN 
does not understand the reporters and their 
problems as other Senators do. MCCLELLAN 
understands well that he is conducting pub- 
lic business, but he does not like to be quoted 
in an interview. He is always willing to give 
facts frankly ‘“‘for your background,” as he 
will tell a reporter. But he will often make 
his comments and the information he has re- 
vealed “off the record’’—that is, not to be 
quoted or attributed to him. 

This is the reason why MCCLELLAN, one of 
the Nation’s best known Senators, is so rarely 
quoted, except for speeches he makes in the 
Senate Chamber. 

MCCLELLAN is something of a one-man 
operator in the Senate. A man with little 
formal education, he has a razor sharp mind. 
He makes all his own decisions without con- 
sulting dozens of other Senators like many 
of his colleagues. The Senate is often called 
the world’s most exclusive club—a band 
of palsy-walby extroverts. MCCLELLAN holds 
his own in this group with brains, because he 
is without the warm, back-slapping per- 
sonality of an average politician. 

On the national scene, MCCLELLAN is 
known primarily as an investigator and one 
of the leaders of the Southern conservative 
school of thought. 

In Arkansas, he is perhaps best known as 
the man able to bring home the bacon—the 
Federal bacon—for the State. 

MCCLELLAN’s skill in being certain that 
Arkansas gets its share—or more—of Fed- 
eral expenditures has been demonstrated 
many, many times. The best example this 
year was when he wrote into the law a pro- 
vision requiring the Army to reopen the 
Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs after the 
Army had refused to keep it in operation 
otherwise. 

But there is a long, long list of flood con- 
trol and navigation improvements on the 
State’s rivers which have been constructed 
or are under construction now primarily be- 
cause of MCCLELLAN. Certainly, one of the 
large Federal dams in the State will one day 
be named for McCLELLAN as a tribute to the 
work he has done to develop the natural 
resources of Arkansas, 

It is true, of course, that MCCLELLAN has 
operated from a point of advantage in secur- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars for im- 
proving the State’s streams. McCLELLAN is 
a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and is a member of that com- 
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mittee’s Public Works Subcommittee which 
decides which water projects are to have 
money and how much. It is also true that 
the Senate is more generous with money for 

yater work than is the House of Represent- 
atives which always originates such bills. | 

But it is obvious that Arkansas would not 
have been so fortunate in recent years had 
not MCCLELLAN worked himself into this 
point of advantage and made full use of it 
to the benefit of the State. 

MCCLELLAN may be well remembered by 
the Arkansas taxpayer each year when he 
fills out his income-tax form. It was Mc- 
CLELLAN who fought a long battle to extend 
to all States the split-income (community 
property) tax benefits which for a long time 
were enjoyed by only a few States, notably 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, and 
California. MCCLELLAN finally succeeded in 
getting this written into the tax laws in 
1948 after losing his first effort to do it the 
year before by four votes on a rolicall. Mc- 
CLELLAN believes this has saved Arkansas 
taxpayers $40 million in 17 years. 

MCCLELLAN has been active with a wide 
variety of legislation over a long period. He 
has a bill authorizing Federal aid to school 
construction which may be one of the ma- 
jor issues to face the next session of Con- 
gress. Also due to come up next year is 
his bill making it possible for any taxpay- 
ing citizen to bring a suit to’test the con- 
stitutionality of the right of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to build steam power- 
plants with unappropriated funds derived 
from power sales when the plants involved 
are not related to Government services or 
for firming up hydroelectric power. If such 
a practice is constitutional, MCCLELLAN 
maintains, then he would like for Arkansas 
to have some of those steam plants. If not, 
he says, then the TVA has no right to con- 
tinue building them. 

MCCLELLAN has served on both Hoover 
Commissions—although he is apparently not 
as enthusiastic about the reports submitted 
by the second commission this year as he 
was about the recommendations of the first 
Hoover Commission. He was the author of 
most of the legislation which put into ef- 
fect the proposals of the first Hoover Com- 
mission. 

MCCLELLAN was the author of legislation 
making it possible for States to acquire sur- 
plus property for educational and public- 
health purposes. He wrote the provision in 
the 1953 foreign-aid bill requiring America’s 
allies to take a large share of the aid in 
the form of surplus United States farm 
products. 

Since coming to the Senate in January 
1943, MCCLELLAN has been the sponsor of a 
large volume of additional legislation. 

When I asked him what he is proudest 
of during his service in Congress—first for 
2 years in the House, and then for 13 years 
in the Senate—he parried the question : 

In typical fashion, he said he would rather 
not comment on that. 

But there are a number 
could well take pride in—because he is a 
hard worker who knows how to get things 
aone. 


of things he 


The Plight of the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF; 


J r 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I include the following edi- 
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torial from the Morning Call, Paterson, 
N. J., of January 24, 1956. 
THE PLIGHT OF THE AGED 


With reports of record-breaking wages 
earned in this country in the past year, with 
statements of the almost incredible pros- 
perity which is being enjoyed, it comes as 
something of a shock to read a report just 
issued by the Twentieth Century Fund, 
entitled ‘Economic Needs of Older People,” 
the survey has brought to light the disturb- 
ing information that almost three-quarters 
of the people in the United States who are 
more than 65 years of age either have no in- 
comes at all or have incomes of-less than 
$1,000 a year. In view of the overall income 
figures, it seems unbelievable that a segment 
of the population can share so meagerly in 
the country’s wealth. 

Some of this, of course, is due to the fact 
that employment is almost impossible to find 
by the older folk. A gradual rise begins at 
the age of 44 and increases until by 65 only 
about 30 percent of the people have jobs, the 
survey points out. 

Such information will give pause to all 
who are interested in helping to meet the 
problems of the elderly. With the increased 
span of life vouchsafed through the miracles 
of modern medical care, the inescapable fact 
emerges that whereas additional years are 
being granted there is at the same time inad- 
equate provision to make those extra years 
worth living. 

Each decade sees an increase in older folk 
in relation to the rest of the Nation. There 
are now four times as many persons Over 65 
in this country as there were in 1900, while 
the total population has only doubled. This 
means there will be no diminution of the 
problem, for which, of course, social security 
in time will provide a partial answer. Per- 
haps, in addition, a revision of thinking is 
indicated on moving along the accepted com- 
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pulsory retirement age to 70. 


Iron Curtain Closeup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, Representative PATRIcK J. HILL- 
INGS, made a very constructive trip last 
year, the details of which are outlined 
below. I commend Congressman HILL- 
incs for having the nerve to put in writ- 
ing all the opinions he formulated on his 
trip: 


JIILLINGS T 


In U.5.5. RR. 
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(By Representative Patrick J 


Republican, of California} 
Moscow, September 3.—Anyone who has 
abroad is in for a lot of surprises 
when he becomes a tourist in Russia. 

It takes a bigger chunk of initiative 
adventure to be a tourist here than 
anywhere else in the world. 

First there is no guide book to Russia. In 

*‘t, there 1: 


traveled 


and 


aimost 


hardly any tourist information 
vailable outside. It is not much qdif- 
once you are here. 
The Soviets do not even sell a 
of Moscow, Leningrad, or Kiev. 
Once you land in the U. S. S. R. you 
in the hands of Intourist, the state 
agency. 


street map 
are 


travel 


MONOPOLY 
They own the only hctels in which the 
tourist can stay in the big cities and 


ordinary i 
they supply the guides and interpret 


ers 
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It is a state Monopoly withoy , 
tition. ie on Couipe. 
Surprisingly enough, Intourist Goes nos 
twist your arm to see certain things, i 
do not even volunteer suggestions en 
what you can visit. = 
Unlike tourist agencies in other pl 
tourist never says “wouldn't you like to 
here? Wouldn’t you like to see this or that 
The closest they ever come is an Occasional 
“What would you like to do?” - 
You should decide the first day what Yor 
want to see and have Intourist ve = 
right away on arrangements, : 


LONG DELAYS 


Whether it is just plain inefficie; 
whether everything has to be checkeq With 
the proper authorities, arranging anything 
here takes infinitely longer than anywhere 
else, 7 

But tourists will find that most of they 
reasonable requests are taken care of—evey. 
tually. Then it is likely to come with ‘ 
rush, like my visit to the Moscow film studio 

After waiting several days for Intourist 
to arrange the visit the service bureau te. 
phoned Monday afternoon without warning 
and announced “a guide and a car wil) be 
ready in 10 minutes to take you to Mo. 
film.” 

What should you plan to see in Moscow? 

Firstly, the Kremlin and the Lenin-Stajip 
mausoleum should be on everyone's “myst” 
list. You would not want to miss them. 

The Kremlin—hilltop citadel of czars ang 
commissars—has a wonderful museum, a big 
old cannon, and a huge cracked bell said 
to be the biggest ever cast. 

But when you ask to see the offices of the 
government you are told “it is forbidden to go 
there.”’ 


aces, In. 


U starteg 


ACY or 


WAIT AT TOMB 

At the Lenin-Stalin tomb they put you 
near the head of the long line of people 
waiting to see the embalmed bodies of S- 
viet Russia’s founding fathers 

Ahead of you are Official delegations and 
perhaps a group of peace partisans. Bu 
even this 40-minute wait on Red Square 
is interesting. You see people from all over 
the world with flowers and wreaths who 
have come to pay their respects. 

Secondly, a collective farm. Make this re 
quest early. It takes a lot of time to o- 
ganize. The Moscow region is now in the 
middle of the harvest season and some tow- 
ists who ask to see a collective are told 
that the manager is too busy. 

Thirdly, the Stalin Auto Works or some 
other factory. * You will probably spend, # 
I did, more time being told about and shown 
the cultural and recreational side of factory 
life than about the working and living col: 
ditions, but it is still very interesting. 

GREAT VIEW 

Fourthly, don’t miss the view of the cily 

at night from the Lenin Hills Bluff overlook 
ing the Moscow River. Here is one 
Intourist would never even think t« 
The guides. as state tourist agnecy em- 
ployees, are officials of the Government. But 
they do not try to inject the propaganda line 
into everything they say. 

The hotel in which I stayed in Moscow—- 
the Nationai—seems the best of the three 
Intourist hotels in the capital—all of which 
were built before the revolution. The Na 
tional is furnished in its original mid-Vit- 
torian style but it is surprisingly clean and 
comfortable. 

The food is not bad. But 
should not expect great variety. 
restaurants either have special 
English or four-language menus in 
English, French, and German, 


the tourist 


Intourist 
menus 


NO BARGAINS 
Siar 


The official ruble rate of four to the doliat 
makes it almost impossible to get g00e 
values in souvenirs. Most things I have see? 
in the shops appear to be second-cl: ; 
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se with prices three times what we 


chandi 

ee pay for first class. 

Int surist does, however, provide an all ex- 
“ n for $19 a day. You can buy 


sense pla L 
we ;ther in New York, European capi- 


youchers ©} : 
sor in the U. S. S. R. itself after you get 


here. 


“puder this plan I have what would be 
shout a $10 room in an American hotel (plus 
, million dollar view of the Kremlin and 
naj Square), 3 meals, and a tea-time snack 
hich are valued at about 55 rubles, (some 
v4 at the official rate) and 2 hours of guided 
contseeing With a car. 

"But meals outside the Intourist hotels, 
undry and other incidentals, bring the 
figure to about $30 a day. 

DOUBTFUL BOON 


For anyone who ever felt he would like to 
take a vacation without newspapers, radio, 
and TV this is perhaps an ideal spot. 

No Soviet newstand carries any Western 
newspaper Or magazine and you really feel 
cut off from the news. 

Leningrad, Moscow, and Kiev offer prac- 
tically open house for photographers. You 
cannot snap bridges or anything of a mili- 
tary nature. 

If you have any doubts you can find out 
whether the subject you would like to take 
is of limits for snapshooting by asking the 
nearest policeman. 





Jzon CURTAIN CLOSEUP—REPRESENTATIVE 

Hmuincs Says SATELLITE COUNTRIES LIKE 

“Bic Prison” 

(By Representative Patrick J. HILLINGsS, 
Republican, of California) 


For nearly 3 weeks traveling through the 
Soviet Union and 4 satellite countries, I felt 
Iwas in a “big prison.” 

I talked not only with Communist leaders 
but also with average people. In fact, I 
went out of my way to strike up conversa- 
tions with the ordinary people to sound out 
their feelings, their hopes. 

From my talks with various people in 
Russia, Rumania, ‘Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland, I am convinced that some of 
our best friends are living behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

I firmly believe that 90 percent—possibly 
more—of the people living in the satellites 
are against Soviet Communism. They are 
dissatisfied with life under the Red rulers. 


REVOLT UNLIKELY“ 


However, I feel there is little likelihood 
of the oppressed people living behind the 
Iron Curtain rising up and throwing off the 
yoke of communism—unless some _ great 
dramatic event should occur. 

In the satellite nations I was approached 
several times by individuals who asked to 
talk to me privately. ~ 

Fortunately I speak enough German to 
calry on a conversation and many people 
in the satellites, as well as in Russia, know 
some German. 

This enabled me to get closer to the 
people than most Western visitors. 

I used a couple of American gadgets to 
strike up conversations. One was a vest 
pocket radio and the other a camera which 
takes and delivers a photograph in 60 sec- 
onds, 

POCKET RADIO 

These two things broke the ice for me with 
many people, even in Russia, where they are 
more afraid to talk with foreigners than the 
Satellite peoples are. 

One evening in Budapest, while sitting in 
& cafe, I took out my pocket radio, placed 
it on the table and turned up the volume. 
. Everyone searched the room for the music, 
hnally centering their attention on me and 
the tiny radio, which is about the size of a 
package of cigarettes. 

Finally, a man at the next table leaned 
a and asked in English with a heavy ac- 
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“Are you American?” 

When I gaid yes, he looked around, then 
asked: 

“When will the day come when we will be 
free again?” 

I could say no more than, “I dont’ know, 
but I hope it will be soon.” 

INTERRUPTION 


Just then a heavy built, dark-looking man 
entered the cafe and peered around the room. 
My friend at the next table turned back to 
his friends and began hurridely talking with 
them. 

The rest of the people in the cafe, who had 
been watching the radio and my conversa- 
tion, also busied themselves with their food 
and drinks. 

After the dark man had left the cafe, my 
friend at the next table again leaned over, 
saying: 

“What are you doing in Budapest?” 

When I told him I had come to Hungary 
to see how the people were living, he bitterly 
replied: 

“As you can plainly see, not very well.” 

Again and again people in the satellite 
nations would ask me: 

“When are you Americans going to help 
us?” 

“When are we going to be free?” 

DON’T WANT WAR 


People in the satellites are worried, wor- 
ried that the West will forget them, abandon 
them to live eternally under Moscow's rule. 

The Geneva conference of the Big Four, 
particularly caused this feeling of despond- 
ency to increase among the people in the 
satellites. 

Yet the Russian people, after the Geneva 
conference, heaved a huge sigh of relief, be- 
cause they felt it meant the chances of a war 
had been thrust far away—and they do not 
want a war. 

People in the satellites are much easier to 
talk to than the Russian people. 

Several times, while traveling through the 
satellites, I was discreetly approached by in- 
dividuals who asked me to meet them pri- 
va@ttely. 

SECRET MEETING 

One night in a Romanian cafe, I took a 
picture of the waiter with my 60-second cam- 
era and handed him the print, causing a 
great deal of excitement. 

After the entire cafe had exclaimed over 
the “Amerikanski” camera, a young man 
asked if I would take his picture with his 
fiancee. 

Afterwards I was called to the telephone 
in the basement. There was no call for me, 
just the same young man who whispered 
in broken English: 

“Can I see you tomorrow privately?” 

We made a date for a cafe the next after- 
noon. He met me and we sat close to the 
window to keep an eye out for secret police. 

He told me he was a doctor and had 
learned English in school. After explaining 
how they needed American medical sup- 
plies, he asked if I had any American news- 
papers or magazines. 

WANT MAGAZINES 


I went back to the hotel and brought 
back what I had and started to hand them 
to him. 


glance of fear. 
“Just sit on them, and leave them when 


you get up,” he said. 


All over the satellites I found that the 
people are desperately hungry for informa- 
They always asked us 
for whatever papers and magazines we had. 


tion about America. 





IRON CURTAIN CLOSEUP 

HIGH WHILE PEOPLE SLAVE, SAYS HILLINGS 

(By Representative Patrick J. HILLINGS, 
Republican, of California) 


The Communist rulers are deliberately 
keeping living conditions poor in order to 
control and further communize the people. 





He stopped me abruptly with a, 


RED LEADERS LIVE 
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This is my firm conviction after touring 
the Soviet Union, Rumania, Hungary, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Poland. 

The Reds have put the improvement of 
living conditions in second place. 

Food, shelter, and clothing are all tac- 
tical weapons which the Communist rulers 
are using to make sure the people are fully 
“sovietized”—particularly in the satellites. 

The Red leaders want to make the people 
completely dependent on the Communist 
government for everything. 

OPPRESSION IS AIM 


They are more concerned with shaping“the 
people’s minds along Communist lines than 
they are in actually improving conditions for 
the masses. 

If the-Communist rulers really wanted to 
improve living conditions for their people, 
there are many thing they could do much 
faster than they are now being done. 

They even put blocks in the way of indi- 
viduals who try to improve things for 
themselves. 

I talked with an old woman in Poland 
who had to save for 3 years just to buy a 
shoddy raincoat. 

The Red rulers are putting far more em- 
phasis on the so-called cultural construc- 
tion—subways, monuments, and government 
buildings—than on housing. 

And in the Soviet orbit, housing is one 
of the biggest problems they have. 

In Russia and in the four satellites, I saw 
monuments and government buildings being 
constructed, subways being rushed to com- 
pletion. 

They are working furiously on the Lenin- 
grad subway to complete it by November. 
It will have stations, lined in marble and 
alabaster, loking like temples. 

NEW ELITE CLASS 


Meanwhile, the people are living in dingy 
1-room apartments, and many have to share 
that 1 room with another family. 

The personal interests of the people seem 
to be secondary to the Communist leaders. 

The leaders seem to like those showpiece 
subways. But they could use the money 
and energy instead for building more apart- 
ment houses for the people. 

Yet there is the new class of people in 
Russia and the satellites who are living off 
the fat of the land. They are Communist 
Party officials and the military men. 

I felt a certain smoldering resentment 
among the people—even in Russia—against 
this new class which enjoys far more rights 
and privileges than the old-time capitalists 
ever enjoyed. 

For example, while visiting a department 
store in Leningrad, I saw a crowd in the fur 
department. 

Finding a man who spoke German, I asked: 

“How can they afford to buy such expensive 
furs?” 

When he answered me, I sensed in his tone 
of voice a feeling of guarded bitterness. He 
pointed to a Red army major and said: 

“He can buy furs for his wife or girl 
friend.” 




































































EXCLUSIVE 

Another time, I asked a man in Moscow 
what the special lanes down the center of 
each main boulevard were for. Each was 
marked with two white lines and traffic was 
kept out of them. 

He told me: 

“Those are for the leaders’ cars only.” 

Later I found out that the rulers drive 
without regard to traffic regulations down 
those specially marked center lanes. 

Nowhere in the free world do the Gov- 
ernment leaders reserve parts of the streets 
for themselves. So this was another example 
of how the new ruling class in the Soviet 
orbit places the interest of the people be- 
hind its own interests. 

Curiously, although they are doing a good 
of construction in the Soviet bloc, I 
Ww aman with a paint brush in his 
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hand. Even rather new buildings began to 
look run down quickly. 

The American Embassy in Moscow, which 
is leased from the Soviet Government and 
is a comparatively new building, is run 
down and needs repair. 

The only solid, permanent type of con- 
struction I saw seemed to be statues and 
monuments of Communist leaders. 


TRON CURTAIN CLOSEUP—REDS RESENT 
CRITICISM 


(By Representative Patrick J. HILLINGS, 
Republican, of California) 

The Soviet and satellite leaders I met were 
terribly sensitive to criticism, particularly by 
the West. 

They seemed to think the world was against 
them—especially the American press. 

They just cannot seem to get through their 
heads that we allow people in the United 
States to critize our Government and that 
it is possible for us to criticize other govern- 
ments. 

I am convinced this is a dangerous aspect 
of the Communist mentality because it is 
obvious that their misinterpretation of the 
American press and the American political 
scene might cause some Russian official to 
make a rash decision. 

And his decision possibly would create 
great troubles in the world. 

MISINTERPRETED 


I think we must do a great deal to convince 
the Communist leaders what the free system 
of information and freedom of expression in 
America really means. 

I kept trying to explain this to the Soviet 
and satellite leaders whom I met—but had 
little success. 

I asked them if they didn't have enough 
confidence in the people in their countries to 
differentiate between various kinds of in- 
formation. 

They generally replied: 

“We just don’t want to expose them to lies 
and propaganda.” 

In Romania, the Acting Foreign Minister 
told me: 

“We often let the British Broadcasting 
System news reports come through without 
jamming because we feel they are more ac- 
curate in reporting news of the United States 
than the Voice of America is.” 

I argued with him, but he countered that 
the VOA contained propaganda, 

BRITAIN PRAISED 


“Well it’s reporting news of America. If 
we tell what happens on the American scene 
that is news, not propaganda,” I stated. 

He answered that he still believed the 
British were better than the Americans in 
reporting what's going on in the United 
States. 

Then he asked me: 

“Why do American Congressmen go off 
half-cocked when they criticize the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracics?” 

I told him the Communists made it so 
difficult for us to get information about their 
lands that it is hard to know what is true 
and what is not. 

Grinning, he called in an aid with the 
July 25, 1955, copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorRD and showed me an article. 

Incidentally, he had the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD copy just a few weeks after it had 
been printed, which you how they 
can easily get information about America. 

Showing me a speech made by KATHARINE 
St. GrorGe, a Republican Congresswoman 
irom New York, he commented: 

“Here is the case of an American Congress- 
man condoning violence.” 

In her speech Congresswoman St. Grorcre 
had taken the side of Rumanian refugees 
who had besieged the Rumanian Communist 
legation in Berne, Switzerland, some months 


ago, 


shows 
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“We are concerned with freedom and en- 
coureging the people to have ‘the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy freedom,” I pointed out. 

Another Soviet official also showed how 
close they keep tabs on American Congress- 
men. 

Soviet Acting Foreign Minister Valerian 
Zorin threw back into my face a quote from 
a speech I had made in Akron, Ohio, in 
June this year. But he misquoted me. 


RECALLS SPEECH 


I was discussing with Zorin how we could 
further reduce tensions when he suddenly 
said: 

“Well now, for example, Mr. HILLINGs, you 
said the Soviet Union is the greatest threat 
to world peace.” 

But I distinctly remembered that speech. 
I had said “The armed might of the Soviet 
Union poses the greatest threat to world 
peace.” 

I tried to explain the difference to him 
but without much luck. 


TRON CuRTAIN CLOSEUP—REDS MAKE IT 
TouGH FOR UNITED STATES ENvoYS 


(By Representative Patrick J. HILLINGS, 
Republican, of California) 

America’s diplomats working and living 
in the Soviet orbit under horrible conditions 
are truly “unsung heroes” of freedom. 

They are harassed economically. Com- 
munist governments make them change their 
dollars into lecal currencies at fantastic 
rates which make living costs unbelievable. 
—Red regimes either refuse or delay helping 
American diplomats get living quarters. 

The Rumanian Government took its own 
sweet time about helping one American 
Foreign Service officer find quarters for his 
family. 

For months he had to live in a hotel, pay- 
ing the exorbitant price of approximately 
$60 a day. 

EXCHANGE “HOLDUP” 

In Russia, the Soviet Government keeps 
the exchange rate at four rubles for $1 when 
the rate, according to real values, should be 
something like 30 rubles to $1. 7 

I asked Soviet Acting Foreign Minister 
Valerian Zorin if there was any chance of 
his Government improving this rate of ex- 
change so cur diplomats, and visitors, would 
not have to spend so much money just to 
live. 

He said he didn’t think there 
any change. 

To me, this is more proof that the “Ge- 
neva smile” on the Soviet face doesn’t go 
very deep. 

In Bucharest, at the airport, I bought three 
cups or coffee. Cost? About $2.16 each at 
the official rate of exchange. 

The Reds are making it as difficult as pos- 
sible for our American diplomats. 

MUST STAND GUARD 

In Romania the Red regime refuses to pro- 
vide housing for marine guards. In Czecho- 
slovakia, the Communists arbitrarily limit 
the number of American diplomats to 13. 
This makes it impossible to have marines 
for guard duty there also, 

As a result, Foreign Service officers after a 
full day’s work—often 10 or 11 hours—have 
to buckle on a pistol, take a box lunch, and 
stand guard in the United States Embassy 
or Legation for the entire night. 

Frequentiy a diplomat will have to stand 
guard every third or fourth night. 

In other satellites, the Communist Gov- 
ernment refuses to give enough housing for 
secretaries and stenographers. So the diplo- 
mats have to do ali their own clerical work, 

This means that the American taxpayer, 
who is paying a Foreign Service officer for 
high-quality work, is losing money. ‘The 
more time the diplomat has to spend on 
typing, the less he can apply to his original 
job. 


would be 
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We should be very proud of our Amerin, 
diplomats serving us behind the 1. 
Curtain. 3 

SHOULD HAVE BEST 

At the same time we owe it to them to Dut 
more pressure on the Red £Overnments i 
make things easier for our diplomats go this 
the living hardships could be alleviated . 

In Washington, the Soviet and satellite 
diplomats live in luxurious mansions, Thy, 
never have to worry about hot water, . 

Nor do they have to walk up g flights 
of stairs 1 week every month like the Amer. 
ican Ambassador in Moscow has to qo, _ 

We should try to make it possible for tp, 
American representatives in the Red orp 
to live decently. e 

In many cases they don't—they on; 
“exist.” F 

I think we should provide our diplomats 
behind the Iron Curtain with the very est 
and latest American cars with all modern 
gadgets. 

CHANGE NEEDED 

We also should provide them with othe 
modern conveniences which so Clearly illus. 
trate the high American standard of living 

These things, cars and other modern items, 
are marvelous showpieces. 

Everywhere I went in Russia and the sate. 
lites, crowds would collect to stare at the 
American diplomatic cars. 

And some of the old cars we have pro. 
vided our diplomats are simply ridiculous 

The Communists couid show good faith 
by allowing American diplomats to live ¢e. 
cently in the Soviet Union and satellites, 


The School Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 26, 1956: 

“THE Scuoo, Bin 

The first major piece of legislation to tt 
taken up in the House this year is the pr- 
posal to give substantial Federal aid to the 
public schools. The Kelley bill, reported by 
the Education and Labor Committee last 
July, is now being considered for clearance 
to the House floor by the Rules Committe 
On the other side of the Capitol, Senato 
SmitH of New Jersey has introduced a bil! 
embodying the revised program put forward 
early this month by President Eisenhower. 

The two measures differ in scope, but ony 
to a limited degree in philosophy. The Kel- 
ley bill would provide a total of $1.6 billion 
grants-in-aid to the States for school col 
struction over a 4-year period. This com 
pares with $1.25 billion over 5 years under 
the Eisenhower plan. Both proposals Wist 
ly require matching appropriations by the 
States. The difference in amounts is col 
siderable, but it is not so great that 4 com 
promise could not be reached; and in faci 
both sums—huge though they are—woule 
provide only a fraction of the constructiol 
necessary to meet the present classrood 
shortage. Both measures allocate $750 Mm» 
lion in Federal credits for the purchase = 
bonds of school districts that are unable 
sell them at reasonable rates. 

The major philosophical difference be 
tween the two bills is in the method of a* 
tributing the Federal grants among the val 
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jous States. The Kelley bill would make a 
gat grant, based on the number of school- 
ge children in each State. The Eisenhower 
method of apportioning Federal aid is more 
complicated and, in our view, more equable. 
it would distribute the funds according to a 
formula that takes into consideration the 
relative wealth of the respective States, the 
number of pupils, and also, to some extent, 
the degree to which they have done their 
art to support public education out of their 
own resources. 

The practical difference between the flat 
sant principle in the Kelley bill and the 
gqualization principle in the Eisenhower 

rogram is illustrated by figures showing, 
yery roughly, what would happen in New 
york. Under the former measure New York 
state would receive over $32 million per 
annum from the Federal Government; under 
the Eisenhower plan New York would get 
only some $12 million. We favor the latter 
program in principle for the simple reason 
that it seems far more sensible to give Fed- 
eral aid roughly according to need than 
merely to redistribute tax money on a per 
capita basis without any reference to the 
financial ability of the respective States to 
meet their own school construction prob- 
lems. It must never be forgotten—and the 
Fisenhower program emphasizes the point— 
that school matters are essentially and pri- 
marily a local responsibility; but the pres- 
ent crisis is so great that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must step in for temporary help. 

Honest disagreement over questions such 
as this can be ironed out. But what we fear 
cannot be ironed out in conjunction with a 
Federal school aid bill is dispute over the 
segregation issue. While one can sympa- 
thize with the desire to deny Federal aid to 
school districts that fail to integrate their 
schools in accordance with the decision of 
the Supreme Court, it is basically irrelevant 
to the fundamental purpose of the pending 
legislation. Furthermecre, it is so charged 
with emotion that once an antisegregation 
amendment becomes attached to any school 
aid bill we fear that school aid in general 
will be doomed to defeat. 

President Eisenhower was perfectly right 
yesterday in stating that “the need of the 
American children for schcols is right now, 
immediately, today,’”’ and for suggesting that 
the segregation issue would delay passage of 
any such measure. It would not only delay 
it} it would very probably kill it. The Su- 
preme Court has described its own wise 
method for ridding this country of the curse 
of segregated education. That is one prob- 
lem; Federal aid to education is another. If 
we want the latter, let us get it without 
amendments, that—no matter how sincere 
and praiseworthy their purpose—would in 
all probability kill it. 





Has the Farmer Learned His Lesson? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
Mission to extend my remarks in the 
ConcrEssIonaL REcorD, I include an ar- 
ticle from Honeywell News, Local 1145, 
United Electrical Workers, Minneapolis, 
Minn., entitled “Has the Farmer Learned 
His Lesson?” 


The article follows: 
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Has THE FaRMER LEARNED His LESSON? 


A few years ago in Minnesota, the farmer 
used to be the stanchest supporter of Re- 
publican candidates for office. A recent sur- 
vey by the Minnesota poll shows that today 
that support has dwindled until he is the 
worse supporter of the Republican office 
seekers, Why is this? He learned his les- 
son, 

The farmer had to learn his lesson the 
hard way. In 1952, for example, Republican 
politicians promised the farmer that they 
should have 100 percent of parity. Repub- 
lican politicians said, “90 percent isn’t 
enough—you ought to have 100 percent.” 
The farmer fell for this in 1952. 

The result was that we got a national Re- 
publican administration and we got a State 
Republican administration and the farmer, 
instead of getting i100 percent of parity, 
would have been very happy to keep what 
he had. 

Yes, the farmer, in 1952, in Minnesota at 
least and certainly in a lot of other States, 
voted on the basis of the promise of better 
things. In the last 3 years, he has learned 
his lesson the real hard way—through the 
pocketbook. Today, as we said before, he is 
refusing to support or vote for the broken 
promise party. 

THE SAME TREATMENT FOR EVERYONE 


Of course, this kind of treatment that the 
farmer got is not limited to the farm€r alone. 
The Republican national administration, 
as they had promised, cut taxes, but where 
did they cut the taxes? On big corpora- 
tions, on large incomes. There was no tax 
relief, however, for the small income people 
who really needed the tax relief very badly. 

Now when the Democrats in Congress, like 
Senator HuBert H. HUMPHREY, talked about 
cutting taxes on the small income group, 
the hue and cry from the Republican na- 
tional administration was, “we have got to 
balance the budget.” 

There was no talk of balance budget, how- 
ever, when they cut taxes on the high income 
group. The facts are, they cut the taxes 
on that group without balancing the budget 
and the only thing the millionnaire, George 
Humphrey, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
advocated was to increase the national debt 
limit. During this same period when the 

yovernment employees asked for & much- 
needed wage raise and when Congress, and 
a Democratic Congress, voted the wage in- 
crease for Government employees, the na- 
tional administration vetoed that wage 
increase, saying that they couldn’t afford 
to pay it, while, as we said before, cutting 
taxes on large income groups. 

NOT ONLY FARMERS 


Yes, it was not only the farmers who got 
it between the neck, but what kind of an 
administration can you expect that has a 
Cabinet loaded with millionnaires—men of 
the type of George Humphrey, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Charlie Wilson, former 
head of the largest corporation of the world, 
General Motors, and a millionnaire in his 
own right. They just don’t represent the 
common people of America. 

It should be borne in mind when we speak 
about Charlie Wilson, former head of Gen- 
eral Motors, that that’s the same General 
Motors that kept the General Motors work- 
ers Out on strike for 113 days while their 
families went without bread and butter, in 
an attempt to keep that union from getting 
a decent wage increase for the workers of 
General Motors. These people just don’t 
talk the workers’ or the farmers’ language. 

Three years of office have shown the na- 
tional Republican administration as repre- 
senting just what everybody should have 
known they were going to represent—the 
people of wealth of America. Yes, the dirt 
farmer learned his lesson. The question is: 
How many others learned their lesson? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
of principles from the GE Farmers of 
America, Webster City, Iowa: 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES OF GI FARMERS OF 
AMERICA 


As a member of the GI Farmers of Amer- 
ica and as'an honorably discharged veteran 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
of America, I do hereby subscribe to the 
following statement of principles and be* 
liefs: 

I believe that the concepts announced in 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America are essential to the prosperity and 
welfare of all farmers and to the agricultural 
community. 

I believe that through concerted individ- 
ual effort and governmental cooperation, the 
economic condition of all farmers can be 
improved. 

I believe that a strong agriculture is essen- 
tial to the defense and prosperity of the 
United States of America. 

I believe that in periods of economic ad- 
versity, the individual farmer should join 
with his Government in encouraging control 
of farm markets. 

This organization was originally formed 
for two reasons: 

1. The severe distress of the small farmer. 

2. Help initiate a workable program for 
agricuiture. 

We are composed of the veterans of the 
Armed Forces of World War I, World War 
II, and the Korean conflict. This organi- 
zation is less than 1 month old, but our 
views have been readily accepted by many 
farmers of this great farming area. 

As in the twenties and thirties, the veter- 
ans of World War I bore the brunt of thé 
depression. Their families were underfed, 
underhoused, and underclothed. Today this 
same situation is developing. The farmer 
veterans of World War II and the Korean 
war are in a situation that could lead to 
another general depression. In the early 
thirties, through trial and error, it was 
found that by legislation this situation could 
be alleviated to a great extent. The Con- 
gress must do everything in its power to 
avert a recurrence of the farm depression, 

Through lack of operating capital, many 
young tenant farmers (veteran or other- 
wise) are being forced off their farms. One 
more year of this financial pressure will 
eliminate many more. Their individual cases 
would not indicate lack of proficiency, but 
rather lack of economic power to overcome 
adverse markets. Teday these farmers are 
being shoved off their farms by larger in- 
terests under the cloak of claimed ineffi- 
ciency, on the part of the small farmer, 
This charge is untrue. 

The responsibility for the present market 
is equally upon the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the agricultural colleges and the farm- 
ers themselves. Production has outstripped 
practical demand and thus indicates a need 
for general cutbacks of production. This 
can be achieved only by intervention by the 
Congress, since the Department of Agricul- 
ture is committed to inaction. 

Production of commodities to feed our Nae 


tion and its allies can only be achieved if 
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the small farmers can operate on a profit- 
able basis. The alternative is ridiculous over- 
production, which will lead to agricultural 
bankruptcy. 

Parity is equality. We ask only 90 percent 
of equality under such controls as the Con- 
gress deems wise. 


VOLUNTARY COMPULSION 


Our theory is based on the fact that we are 
Americans first and farmers second. Every 
farmer (veteran or otherwise) is guilty of 
doing his part in overproduction of most 
commodities produced in this vast Nation. 
With this in mind, we must at this time of 
economic adversity join hands and every 
farmer work together to meet a@ common 
problem. 

If every farmer accepts controls for a 
period of 1 year we feel sure our oversupply 
of feed grain would readily return to a normal 
supply as outlined by the Secretary of Agri- 
cuiture. 

Overproduction of feed grains caused over- 
supply of livestock, resulting in financial 
disaster unheard of in the history of this 
great Nation. Cross compliance between 
States producing different commodities is es- 
sential. 

Corn is the basic crop of the Midwest and 
at this time is not considered in surplus. 
This position must be protected from surplus 
feed being shipped into the Corn Belt area. 
Ultimately the result would be new livestock 
lows. We feel that an exchange of certifi- 
cates for grain in lieu of cash under the 
proposed soil-bank plan would result in 
greater livestock production. 

As the soil-bank, or idle-land program is 
tentatively set, the reduction of approxi- 
mately 20 percent will defeat its own pur- 
pose. Taking 20 percent of tillable land on 
one-quarter section out of production would 
create undue financial distress. Many farm- 
ers will decline to participate in this sort of 
program. It would mean slcw finaicial de- 
struetion to the average tenant farmer. 

Under our proposal, with every farmer par- 
ticipating, idle land on each farm could be 
held toa minimum. The percentage of land 
laid idle would not in any way create undue 
hardship on individuals participating. Every 
man—veteran or otherwise—would be doing 
his share in solving and reducing this over- 
abundance of feed grain and livestock. A 
farmer farming 160 acres does not expect to 
have the standard of living comparable to a 
man on 640 acres. However, each should be 
willing to accept this reduction if on an equal 
percentage basis. This percentage of idle 
land, 8, 9, or 10 percent, could easily be ad- 
justed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Lands taken out of production under con- 
trol regulations would be seeded and left lay 
for a period of 3 years, subject only to har- 
vesting of nurse crop and clipping for weed 
control. This land would also be available 
for feed or grazing if severe drought condi- 
tions were to develop. This could be subject 
to ASC discretion. 

Every man with equal acreage should he 
treated the (Farms with under 80 
acres should not be cut proportionately to 
larger farms.) If the Congress requests the 
President of the United States to ask Ameri- 
can farmers to help the Government, the real 
American would not turn this down. 

Because of great dislike for some farm or- 
ganizations in various parts of the country 
by individuals, we feel that veterans and oth- 
er individuals could be contacted through 
ASC offices and volunteer their services. Ex- 
tension service should be very willing to co- 
operate. Each farm cooperating with the 
leaders of this Nation could be given a sign 
reading, “I am cooperating with the the De- 
partment of Agriculture.” 

Most younger 


farmer< lig 
farmers, realize 


same. 


farmers, and many older 
the time has come {for 
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the rank and file to ask for some type of con- 
trols. The family sized farm must be pre- 
served. We must be willing to help ourselves. 

The defense potential of the United States 
is based on the reservoir of manpower and 
commodities of the family sized farm. Its 
loss would cost dearly in the national effort. 


CORN 


Since corn is the basic erop in the Midwest 
and the basis for farm programs in this area, 
we recommend the discontinuance of using 
past history in arriving at acreage allot- 
ments. Instead it is urged that the basis 
of such allotments be made on tillable acres. 
Discrimination was practiced in the past 
against those who voluntarily reduced and 
controlled their production. 

We recommend bushel quotas per farm, 
based on State, county, and township fertil- 
ity levels, and in accordance with land prices 
in said counties. Each farm equal in fertil- 
ity and equal in acres would receive the same 
bushel and acreage allotment. Because of 
the great desire for most farmers to Over- 
produce, the bushel quota and acreage allot- 
ment system would tend to alleviate the 
Government storage situation. 


The incentive for feeding should not be 
reduced. It is imperative that men selling 
their grain should accept an additional re- 
duction either in the acreage allotments, or 
by leaving an additional percent lay idle. A 
limit of $25,000 be placed on the amount one 
individual could receive supports on. 


Our long-range corn plan is in direct sup- 
port of the program submitted by President 
Eisenhower as his alternate corn program. 
We feel that this plan should not go into 
effect for 1 year. Our reasoning is based on 
the fact that a feed surplus situation pre- 
vails. We believe that the Corn Belt should 
be willing to do their share in relieving this 
situation. In solution the price of corn 
should return to 90 percent of parity. 

By using the idle acreage principle, corn 
allotments could be dropped by the year 
1957. Soybeans, oats, hay, and other feeds 
in the Corn Belt would be reduced pro- 
portionately on most diversified farms. The 
rotation plans would continue as normal. 

ASC offices could easily evaluate the prob- 
lems of marginal and submarginal farms. 
Each office in individual countries are famil- 
lar with the soils and problems of the area. 

An ever-normal supply of corn as set by 
the Secretary of Agricuiture is primarily es- 
sential to the welfare and diet of this Nation. 
Ample supplies must be available in event 
of drought, plant and insert hazards, feed 
for the livestock producer, and national 
defense. 

SWINE 

Directly in line with the oversupply of feed 
grain came oversupply of hogs. It is im- 
perative that a floor (temporary) of 16 cents 
per pound (live) at terminal markets be 
established. This floor would be retroactive 
to a period of comparable prices. 

Sixteen dollars per hundredweight on top 
hogs (190-220) would tend to act as a floor 
rather than a ceiling. 

With a return to normal on feed grains, 
hogs would never be in serious financial dis- 
tress. 

If this floor is attained and retroactive 
subsidy paid, each swine producer would 
automatically cut back his production 8 to 
10 percent as outlined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

One producer would never be supported 
by government subsidy over 1 hog per acre 
or 100 head. One hundred head would be a 
maximum per individual or group of indi- 
viduals. Partnership feeding which is quite 
common in the Midwest would permit one- 
half hog per acre up to 100 head each. 
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CATTLE 


Cattle feeding operations in the Midwee 
are probably in a@ more disastrous finaneis) 
condition than swine. However the 0 ‘ 
tion itself is not as widespread or conow 
trated on the farms. At the present fleas 
is not being dramatized as in the case 
pork. 

We recommend a floor of $24 per hup 
dredweight on choice cattle at termina) mar. 
kets. This floor would create little incentiye 
to over-produce if the feed grain Situation 
were normal. 

Retroactive payments would be very diff. 
cult to obtain due to the wide difference in 
the grades of beef. If a program is adopted 
the beef producers (ranchers and feeders) 
could easily govern their projects by the 
price of feed grains supported at 90 percep: 
of parity. 

We feel that there is a widespread SUD. 
port for requiring packers to stop all feeding 
operations. : 

FINANCE 


The extension of credit alone would Not 
solve the financial problems faced by the 
young farmers (veterans or otherwise). 
Credit plus reasonable interest rates, hoy. 
ever, are of major importance. Temporary 
relief must be enacted, but credit alone 
could place a burden on individuals tha 
could not be escaped. 

We feel that farm loans should be granted 
on an equality basis with urban Joan; 
Loans on city property are readily available, 
It seems unfair that farm loans should re. 
quire a higher percentage of downpayment 
than urban loans. Marginal and submar. 
ginal land loans are available to some extent: 
however, these loans should also cover soils 
of high fertility. 

We feel that veterans especially should 
be accommodated. Their record of repay. 
ment on loans has been outstanding. 

SURPLUS PROBLEM 

We recommend that agricultural surpluses 
be traded on the world market for strategic 
materials. These materials could be stock- 
piled and used in the event of a national 
emergency. Any attempt to use these m- 
teriais to lower domestic prices of said items 
should be blocked by law. 


Imports of agricultural commodities al- 
ready in excess in this country should be 
held to the lowest possible percentage under 
existing agreements. 


Foreign aid should include products 4l- 
ready in excess of normal supply needed t 
fill cur own market requirements. Expand- 
ing foreign aid should include a larger pro- 
portion of our agricultural products. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to incluce 
an index of the letters from representa- 
tive Americans appearing in the exten- 
sions of my remarks in the general head- 
ing of “Classics of American Democt- 
racy.” The columns on the right giv 
the page and date of the Concression’l 
Recorp in which the letters appear: 
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A489 
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A581 
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A672 
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A674 
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Jan 23 
Do 
Jan 20 
Jan 18 
Jan. 23 


Jan. 15 
Do, 
Do. 

Jan, 19 

Jan, 18 

Jan. 23 
Do, 

Jan, 19 


Jan. 23 

Do. 
Jan, 19 
Jan, 18 
23 
Jan. 20 

Do. 
Jan. 23 
Jan. 18 
Jan. 19 
} Jan, 23 


} 


Jan, 19 


| 
- 
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A605 | Jan, 20 
Afiés | Jan. 23 
A676 | Jan. 23 
A494 | Jan, 138 
A585 | Jan. 19 
A490 | Jan, 18 
A672 | Jan. 23 
A587 | Jan, 19 
A490 | Jan, 18 
A605 | Jan. Ww 
A489 | Jan. 13 


A 490 


A667 


A669 
A674 
A583 


A439 | 


A668 


A607 
A668 


A490 | 


A491 


| Do, 


| Jan. 23 


| Do, 
Do. 
| uy 


Jan, 19 
Jan. 15 
| 
| Jan. 23 
; Jan, 20 
| 
| Jan. 23 
Jan, 18 


{ 

| De. 
| Jan, 
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A584 19 
A670 | Jan. 23 
A674 Do, 

A583 | Jan, 19 
A673 | Juu. 23 
Abi3 | Do. 

A586 | Jan, 19 
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| 
James L. Donnelly, Chicago, Ml., executive vice president, Mlinois | I | ee 
} 
| 
| 


Manufacturers Association - a ee a ee A667 | Jan. 23 


Sidney Dry, president, Nati onal Steel Container Corp.,-director, | Mlinois Manufacturers Association, Chicago, Ml.: 


National Association of Manufacturers- --..---.--..--..--------- A676 Do. See James L. Donnelly, executive vice president_.... Acer | 
Duke U ee rsity, Durham, N. C.: Indiana University, Bloomington, nd.: = # A0O/ | Jan, 9 
See R. Taylor Cole, professor ‘of politic BE RONG. cuca cccccersncs A493 | Jan. 18 See Newton P. Stallknecht, chairman, department of phi- 
DuKane Corp., St. Charles, IL: | | MMOIRINI ss ee <sinenesinigchinmnsneianeucmese A499 | 
a i I oad inlanaheanneaceiaaaaaaiiaa A672 | Jan. 23 Inland Steel Co., Chicago, I1.: Pea “ave | Jan, 19 
See William G. Caples, vice president | 






: i : A666 | J 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ U A666 | Jan, 2 


See Mark Starr, educational director 






A585 | Jan, 9 


















































William Farle, Evanston, TIl., asso e professor, department of International Relations Board: 
yhilosophy, Northwestern Unive sty cree | A668 Do. | Seo William 8, Dix, Chairman... <n oco-cencccnccsecceccc A586 
nit Eby, Chicago, lil., professor, the Universi ty “of Chic: 1go.---| A492 | Jan. 18 || International Ty pogr: uph ical Union: ine see Do 
Editorials: i} See Woodruff Randolph, president. ..2--_-_--.--- 7 | A672 | J 
Buffalo Evening News (Jan. 13, 1956).........................- A492 Do. i} International Union, United Automobile, Airera ul ~ "| 9eh, B 
Fresno Bee (Dee. 29, 1955) . 4 A492 Do 1 Implement Workers of America, Detroit, Mich.: | 
Milwaukee Journal (Dee. 19 A491 | Do. } Sec Brendan Sexton, director of education. ____- eeu Ass4 | J; 
Modesto Bee (Dee. 20, 1955 5 A492 Do International Woodworkers of America, Porth: eases 7 4 . an, 19 
Sacramento Bee (Dee. 29, 1955) A492 | Do. | see E. W. Kenney, director, research and educ ation a is A5gs | 
Elgin National Watch Co., Elzin, UL: | eae eo 
Bah i ae Sen, PCSINNG on ee cee ccceeeeeeenaseene A676 | Jan. 23 |] J 
Enterprise and Journal, Beaumont, Tex.: 
Gee Robert W. Akers, editor in chief...............--.-..e-ss0s- A491 | Jan, 18 Curtis M. Jewell, Columbus, Ohio, commander, department of | 
B. C. Essig, Denver, Colo,, Gardne r-Denver Co., , di recto r, Na- | Ohio, Veterans of Foreign Wars_____-- AEDT ot A603 | Jan. 9 
tional Association of Manufacturers._....-.-.-------------------- A583 | Jan, 19 || The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.: ee ae | an, 2) 
“ > . . | nm . - . 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N.. i | See Thomas I, Cook, professor, department of political science__} A671 | Jan, 
See Sydney E. Longr laid, presi lent Sones et , A667 | Jan. 23 See Carl B. Swisher, professor. ___ ae de 4494 Tat oe 
Mary S. Etter, Waynesh« a., State president, Virginia Feder A i! Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J: -- ¥4 | Jan, 1s 
tion of Business and Pr ssional Women’s Clubs, Inc_.....2.- | A5S7 Jan. 19 | See E. G. Gerbie, vie presi ee = A604 = ms 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, Washington, D, C.: xt _ || C. W. Johnson, Springfield, Mo., managing editor, Springfield | | ears 
See Lynn V. Stambaugh, first vice president......-.-.-..----- A602 | Jan, 20 Newspapers, Inc___- ei A491 | Jan 1 
F | Walter P. Jones, editor, the McClat chy Newspapers.......-....- 1 A499 | "Do , 
| | : | 
eee e : re | k 
Herold E. Fellows, Washington, D. C., president and chairman of | 
board, National Association of Radio and Television Broad- | || K. A. M. Temple, Chieago, Tl.: 
casters... peer eee : ‘ e ---| A604/ Do See Jacob Weinstein, rabbi | Ares | 
- | ce he Ji V eanstein, rabbi_.------.-- Pee ae eS A eS A582 | Jan. 10 
school of religion, Vanderbilt | — | F. Warner Karling, past commander in chicf (1911-13), Society of | | sic 
wane nnn nen eee-- | A581 | Jan, 19 the Army of the Philippines; Ve of Foreign Wars.- 5 4 A675 | Jan, 93 
Ha gazine......-.| A489 | Jan. 18 |! Gerald Kennedy, Los Angeles, Calif., bishop, the Methodist | ee 
: ilif., executive esident, Fluor | | | Church.___. : mS 7 s : 5 | Asgo | ae 
‘or = “a A675 Jan. 23 ot rt E. Kennedy, Chicago, Hl., chief editorial Ww rite r, Chicago | | ve 
d rt. p »., Inc., re- ae -Times_-_. = ees! aad fre ou | A489} Jan. 18 
gional vice president, National Association of Manufacturers A583 | Jan. 19 . Kenney, Port da, Oreg., director, research and education, | j an. 2 
n , Fresno, Calif., editorial of Dec, 29, 195: ----------- | A4y2 | Jan, 18 International Woodworkers of America het | A585 | Jan. 19 
erbert A. Friedman, New York, N. Y., executive vice chairman, | | P. Kent, Salt Lake City, Utah, associate prof a hs ns 
ae cis : . ’ i alt ly, in, a ICLALE yrolessor ol 
United Jewish ON re oe eee eee oe eres ~---- - A582 | Jan. 19 || Dp h ilosophy, University of Utah____- : ts . } A494 | Jan. 18 
Walter D. Fuller, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of the board, || Robert E. Kintner, New York, N. Y., president, American Broad ee 
Publishing Co., past s , National Association of | agree" 2 ae eee eee ; A490 | Do 
SONI ears eesieienoeiinsiemcteonininte annie omar | A583} Do, | D. L. Kirk, Spokane, Wash., chief editorial writer, Spokane Da ly ; 


i - ptene A491 Do. 
i} FIans Kohn, New York 31, N. Y. 


t ‘ 
| | Chronicle 
| York 


A493} Do, 





































































Marion T. Gaines, Pensacola, Fla., editor, Pensacola News-Journal | A490 | Jan. 18 || Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, P: | 
Samuel ©, Gale, Minneapolis, Minn., vice president and director, | } See Fred C. Foy, president 20 
General Mills, Inc-.-----.--- see =n 2--==--=-=- A604 | Jan. 20 |! Rortram W. Korn, Philadelphia, Pa., rabbi, Reform ition | 
George Gallup, Princeton, N. J., director, “American Institute of 1} Keneseth Israel | 
Public Opinion__..-_--- hate : < A605 | Do. i — STUN. www wenn nnn n nnn nn wwe ne nnn enn ne pincadiipmiieianni aks 
Frederic R. Gamble, New York, N. Y., president, American Asso- | I | 
maton or Advertising Agencies. q -.. cnc cencecnpencneesocnaccncn "| A60 | Do. a | 
rdnoer- » ‘oO Yenver ‘olo.: sas ; , * } 
rdn ae an Co., Denver, Colo.: | bans | Zam: 40 Labor’s League for Political Education, W ashineton, T D.C: 
2e . . SSI - - (ma nnn nr nme eme nn ene nen erenennn- AVIS) | an, t s F. K. Dashiell | 
General peg White Plains, N. Y.: | Hel a. as . W Bi oaks CD: . ai act + | 
ee Charle » Morti mer, president { A668 !1 Jan, 23 peanrs salinier, ashington, .C., director, Le ag : ‘of Wom ! 
. sf - JR Pte Atha Sea are aE Sah s | ou. a Voters 2 cara | 
General Mills, an. Minneapolis, Minn.: | sears Es 2 ~ ween anne nnn nn anne nn 
See Samuel ( } le, v ce president and director. ...--.------- | A604 Jan, 20 Laundry Workers Interna tio ul Un ae i : 
> 5 Ba : 2» : } a a cs are | | See Herbert S. Shockney, director of research and education 
E. G. Gerbic, New Brunswick, N. J., vice president, Johnson & mee ; 
‘? ie mn , , ’ P } AG04 | Do League of Women Voters 
JOUNS¢ sa “ = — ----- --} Af0 0. See St i > r. State n ‘4 t ennsv] aa 
Norman Gerstenfeld, Washington, D. C., rebbi, Washington | | | Susan H. Baker, tate pres lent, P aS YsVANU ---=--- 
Hebrew Congregation |} AdSt | Jan. 19 |! See Margaret E. Bruce, State president, Massachusetts_-..-- 
ape 2 Ge Siete nape ae heat BaoO aces ae ach 7 eee ee See Esther L. Clark, State president, Arkans 
— Se rk, N oe nee - president, Andover New- ® ieee | a Rant clla declan $9 oi tv ac 
ot wolog i enool : AOS! aa = +) 
>. A. Gibson Charles. 1 Duk: A672 | Jan. 23 See Jean Holmer, State pre a ! 
ee ete “po AGr2 rte See Helen B. Latimer, director. .....- swonte : 
- LAOGCTITI, Of ul resid ’ 4 - Sop Rut , ria Awan . 
rancis Gosnell, All any, N. Y., State librarian of New | | eee h M. Lurie, Virector_.----.- : Secenencwosee 
i ae Jan. 19 See Edna J. Marshall, State pre 
s, Ine., St. Paul, Minn.: | See M irjorie a haris, ot : 
tant to the president... pba cent ee Do. er oe OEE, 3 
i, Oreg., pr lent, Diamond Lumber Co.; | A5s Do. a Do ; Nee itn ] Bs a 
Association of Manufacturers } A673 | Jan. 2 Bee Doris Stephens, director, 
‘ ton, D. C., publisher, The Washingetor Sce Ethel Young, State presider 
ld | A489 T 18 B. Leavelle, Jr., I Alto t ser | J 
mn, Miss., executive vice president, Miss tical science, Stan : A 
s A tion ANS Jan. 1 Vallace J. Legge, Jr., W: - - 
i ee ‘ | feet oe cation, National Postal Trans] ASS D 
| Albert Lepawskv, Berkeley, Calif 
e University of California __- Ad Jan. 1 
} k G. Tlahn , commander, department of | | Clyde A. Lewis, Platisburgh, N. Y., past national commander i —— 
New Jersey irs | actos! Jan. 2% f, Veterans of Foreign Wars ee C A666 | Jan. « 
Harpe:’s Ma Se ee a ee ee | i ee Edwin O. Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa., president judge, court o | 
a 7; shn Fischc | a4gso! Jan. 18 common pleas, honorary ¢ eneral president, Sons of the Revolu- FE 
- es : EPS NSN i i Na a at a od ern ” rn ae . tion A va e 
The Hartford Courant, Hartford, Con | tion. ---_- ee qo wane enennnnnnne anne e=-- é 
ee Herbert | A491! Do Li of Congress, Washington, D. C, : 
P. H. Haskell, Jr., Ala., president, Holly Grove | | . ao Here teoewerig he sateen eemteneaseaees eat” ae 
Mining Co.; director, itional Association of Manufacturers- | A670 | Jan. 23 Louise C. Line, president, Montana Council of ih. sag on | ‘i 
Hiram Havden, editor, The American Schou - | A672 | Do. Li nO il Ce K 1 Dorado, Ark.: | } acne | Do 
John N. Hazard, New York, N. Y., professor, Columbia Uni- | _ Bet T. M. Martin, president __.---..--------------------------- ADD | 
versity... ‘ : | «4493 | Jan. 18 Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass.: | 1 ms 
‘erinand A. Hermens, South Bend, Ind., professor of political | See Arthur H. Thornhill, president. -. ee ea ee 1 — oa 
h n Cromwell 





science, University of Notre Dame ____| AGN | Jan. 20 Karl Loewenstein, Amherst, Mass., Willi 
J 





oe 











3en Hibbs, Philadelphia, Pa., editor, Saturday Evening Post A4sy | Jan, 18 ssor of jurisprudence and political sei Amherst Collegi A495 | Jan. 
Lindsay Hobin, Milwaukee, Wis., vice president and editorial | ydney E, Longmaid, president, Esterbrook Pen Co., director, | now | Jan, 3 
editor, the Milwaukee Journal Bh tee eatire a ers Psat he A491 Do. National Association of Manufacturers. ............-.-.-------- | a eer 
Holly Grove Mining Co., Birmingham, Ala.: | Look, New York, N. Y.: | Jan 18 
See P. H. Haskell, Ny cidae wo OF 1 Jan. 23 See Gardner Cowles, president and editor. ....--.-.---------- A489 = 
Jean Holmer, president, League of Women Voter rs 5 of Calif rni: : A671 | Do. J. E. Loving, St. Louis, Mo., director, educational bureau, Order | ae Jan. 19 
Rollo Ewing Hutchison, Chicago, )., board of managers, Sons of | | of Railroad Telegraphers.................-....- pe eccethaa camel) “eee | ee 
the Revolution_.______-- 5 , Series |} A605 | Jan. 20 || Arnold Hilmar Lowe, Minne apolis, ‘Minn., minister, Westininster | a) Do. 
Charles S. Hyne Evanston, I1., professor of political science, PED VORTIAN AOMOTON Figo enccc ms ecavnnenncenesnenesscesesser Adds , 





Norihwestern | 
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Page 
ate No. Date No. 
— Se 
sarge P, Ludlam, New York, N. Y., vice president, The Adver- New York State Library, Albany, N. Y.: _ 
George Gouncil, Inc..----------------~.------------------~--------- A604 | Jan. 20 See Charles Francis Gosnell, State librarian..-.......-..-.-..-| A586 
ting Lurie Belmont, Mass., director, League of Women Raymond B. Nixon, Minneapolis, Minn., editor, Journalism 
o Ruth mM. e fea Nees tee Uades sas sbevess cn aedeascesscaes A587 | Jan. 19 Quarterly, Association for Education in Journalism_--.-.......--- A490 
1 3 Vouss-=-e-== Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.: 
M See William Earle, associate professor, department of} 
le raoMillan Co.t 1] PUNsORRY =.= - 23 occ. ea a | A668 
» B Mae eames Diitt, QrOMOE nn = 02-002 ~~ -a 2 ose A671 | Jan. 23 || See Charles S. Hyneman, professor of political science.......- | A492 
. 3 sila Madden, Portales, N. Mex., president, United Church x i i 
= “Women of New Mexico See ee eee ama A670 Do | oO 
it \fgrathon Corp., Rothschild, Wis.: ie | : F 7 3 ; — 
— “see Allen Abrams, vice DP iio adored os acwe ee soa A583 | Jan. 19 || Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers International Union, C. I. 0., 
Mo \dison Marine, Malverne, N. Y., board of managers, Sons of the ee | é 1 Denver, Colo.: ; ; re 
” “Revolution ---- -- Stee eet ae nen ane earn A605 Jan. 20 i See E. E. Phelps, director, research and education division....{ A584 
* thert M. Marshall, Red Wing, Minn., editor-publisher, Daily | George Olmsted, Jr., Boston, Mass., S. D. Warren Co.; director, 
a *epublican Fagle._...------------------------------------------| 4490 | Jan. 18 || _ National Association of Manufacturers... - SS i Beales adel A583 
rans J, Marshall, Omaha Nebr., State president, League of | is | || James F, O’Neil, New York, N. Y., publisher, the American 5 
9 “Women Voters of PIR ee eee oe ean en A587 | Jan. 19 Legion magazine--.--------------- svacu eka cneUaRnaeeanusewmcnm A603 
TM. Martin, El Dorado, N. Mex., president, Lion Oil Co., | eas || Order of Railroad Telegraphers, St. Louis, Mo.: 2 
i " jirector, National Association of Manufacturers. ..............--| A676 Jan. 23 |} See J. E. Loving, director, education bureau... -----.----------| A585 
Sy frank E. Masland, Jr., Carlisle, Pa., director, National Associa- | || Gus Ottenheimer, Little Rock, Ark., director, National Associa- 
a ma NRMMIGCUNIONG $= << naae--cseea----- =~ ere eel A583 | Jan. 19 || — ciation of Manufacturers_- soe enews e cL See 
\arvaret N. Matheny, New York, N. Y., national chairman, pro- | | Louise Overacker, Wellesley, Mass., professor of political science, é 
: coordination committee, National Federation of Business | } NV eee CUR Aan yon ano catronunas acedecdsanadosadaamene A670 
% 4 Professional Women’s Clubs, !ne__._.-._---.----- ees cao] seat 2 Oe | Oxford University Press: ; 
: amin E. Mays, Atlanta, Ga., president, Morehouse College___|_ A493 Jan. 18 See Henry Z. Walck, president oe sake aa foes ee 
3 3 M. MeAllister, Chicago, Ill., dean, Woodrow Wilson | i| G. Bromley Oxnam, Washington, D. C., bishop, the Methodist 
rr “Branch, Chicago City Junior College__-.------..-.----.-------- MAG IOs. ORUENY auc cama antecn Sieh aacde ses sankacdncenrsadseseccasceanes A581 
3 Mrs. Seymour Y. McAllister, Ogden, Utah______ atta 35 = A587 | Jan. 19 
9 in J. Me@oy, Philadelphia, Pa., editor, the Hosiery Worker, . | P 
“american Federation of Hosiery Workers----_- 2 Seance ee On 4 
18 n.J, McCracken, New York, N. Y., minister, Riverside Church._.| A674 | Jan. 23 || Padueah Sun-Democrat, Paducah, Ky.: 
gichard P, McKeon, Chicago, H1., professor of philosophy, the | 1| See E. J. Paxton, Jr., associate editor __.- -| A491 
“Tniversity of Chicago. ..----- biiegh eM ee eee A BD NED oe eo tt A669 | Do |} Jules Pagano, Baltimore, Md., director of education, Communi- 
\erhodist Church: | i} cations Workers of America___-_--- pe cally ee 
Be eo th A er A582 | Jan. 19 |! J. E. Palmer, New Haven, Conn., editér, the Yale Review-- __.| A669 
See G. Bromley Oxnam, bishop_-..._--.--.--------- eecncnn|) OSE | DO || Edward M. Passano, State president of Maryland, Sons of the 
19 \ilwaukee Journai, Milwaukee, Wis., editor‘al of Dee 22, 1955___- A491 | Jan. 18 {| Revolution____- a a od ek ; Ve ee 
"See Lindsay Hoben, vice president and editorial editor- - - _.| A491 Do. 1] E. J. Paxton, Jr., Paducah, Ky., associate editor, Sun-Democrat__| A491 
3 0.J. Mischo, Detroit, Mich., international secretary-treasurer, |, Stuart Peabody, New York, N. Y., assistant vice president, the 
{malgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway, and Motor ] | BOnGGh CO: oo see oe : ‘ = A603 
1! Coach Employees of America -_- Se SN SR ss da ao aha = A667 Jan. 23 || M. B. Pendleton, Los Angeles, Calif., president, Plomb Tool Co- A675 
Mississippi Manufacturers Association, Jackson, Miss.: | I] Pensacola News-Journal, Pensacola, Fla.: 
18 see John E. Gregg, executive vice president. .....--.....----- A583 | Jan. 19 |} See Marion T. Gaines, editor-_- i ees iS Sa 2a A490 
Modesto Bee, Modesto, Calif., editorial of Dee. 29, 1955............| A492 | Jan. 18 || J. Howard Pew, Philadelphia, Pa., director, National Association 
19 Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga.: | i| of Manufacturers__.......---.---- : : wesc, AOE 
See Benjamin E. Mays, president..........-....--------------| A493] Do. | Marjorie Pharis, St. Louis, Mo., president, League of Women fe 
18 Charles @. Mortimer, White Plains, N. Y., president, General | | VC a GO 4 Se a ay te ett A670 
DORN ee castecesceo oles 3 bare : | A668 | Jan. 23 || E. E. Phelps, Denver, Colo., director, research and education 
Rodney L. Mott, Hamilton, N. Y., director, division of social | | |} department, Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers International ‘ 
PUREE RIGGED CITI RERIE . oe Sa cuca ewunsedecchuacuna~' | A606 PGR OOF... WOON so oe rc a neid tao oiee mae oe ee ee he a 
Mount Zion Temple, St. Paul, Minn.: || A. M. Piper, Council Bluffs, Iowa, editor, Council Bluffs Non- 
see W, Gunther Plant, rabbi Bee cn dh MLL tcl tig fot | A582 | Jan. 19") paren. 2 - nc bP ca bees ; A490 
L.Quiney Mumford, Washington, D. C., Librarian of Congress...| A585 | Do. || W. Gunther Plant, St. Paul, Minn., rabbi, Mount Zion Temple-_-| A582 
Murphy, New York, N. Y., past national commander, Amer- | | {| Plomb Tool Co., Los Angeles, Calif.: 
19 ican Legion See ten ne eri | A666 | Jan. 23 || See M. B. Pendleton, president . ee A675 
Earl B. Musser, Kansas City, Mo., secretary-treasurer, Sons of | || Paul S. Plumer, Augusta, Maine, managing editor, Daily Ken- 
Ne rnd tale itewue Soaks ' A605 | Jan. 20 ||  nebee Journal ea hae ea eae ae 4 A668 
| || H. W. Prentis, Jr., Lancaster, Pa., chairman of the board, Arm- 
N | | strong Cork Co.; past president, National Association of Man- 
Be SNe RA a ie aman ea A582 
National Association of Manufacturers: | || Princeton University: 
see Allen Abrams, direetor_ the steele Jan. 19 POC MIRED a OE WO TIE Se = 8 ns od sin ec hc i sen cee ia lina gman A494 
See William R. Archer, regional vice president__...-..--..----- | Jan. 23 See William S. Dix_ aires Sa A Rn Sale oP ia Soe 8 i A536 
See John T. Brown, director___-- Bea ee eR wees Do. || Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: Se 
See William (¢, Caples, regional vice president_...--....------- Do. || See William G,. Werner, director, public and legal services_....| A605 
3 Reb ment aE: REI os i oo Sow bwccasesaunccusenuad oven Do. 1 
eee ie. 4, nee. SU cai cewasces =a Jan. 19 | R 
9 See Fred C. Foy, regional vice president_...--.-..--.---------- | Do. || 
See Walter D. .Fuller, past president...........-...-.--- Ne | Do. Woodruff Randolph, president, International Typographical = 
Bec atoy Why Goulet = oo oo ne sce casauecesen Doi ]].. Union... Sposa a | A672 
| A673] Jan. 23 |! Theodore S. Repplier, Washington, D. C., president, The Adver- | 
oa AR RE CS RR ae CC cr cr rr | A670 Do. || _ tising Council, Ine___-- 5 ‘ | A605 
See Sydney E. Longmaid, director. ...................-..----- | AG67 Do, Charles L. Reese, Jr.,. Wilmington, Del., president, Wilmington | 
Sa NR aa ay | A676] _ Do. || _ News-Journal__- i ; A491 
See Frank E. Masland, Jr., director............-.---.-.---..e- / A583 | Jan. 19 || Nelle S. Reese, Mortantown, W. Va., president, League of Women | 4 
See George Olmsted, Jr., director.....................-- A583 | Do. 1] Voters of West Virginia.__---~- eaten Ce | A587 
see Gus Ottenheimer, director.................--------- A667 | Jan. 23 |! Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel, Philadelphia, Pa.: | . 
On: NOVEL TU: RUIN A672 Do. I} See Bertram W. Korn, rabbi---- eer eee Be el, A581 
See H. W. Prentis, Jr., past president............-.......-.-.- } A582] Jan. 19 || Research Institute of America, New York, N. Y.: ae 
See F, G. Shennan, director__...- A676 | Do. |} See Leo Cherne, executive director- tea ele See 
See J. Clifton Yaun, director.......---------.---- A583 | Do. || William Reydel, New York, N. Y., senior vice president, Cun- 
See Howard I. Young, director............-------------- = 58S as. tb. wii Wasi BOs cn coenanccosnaesundpamancionas A674 
onal Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, Wash- | | Riverside Church, New York, N. Y.: ad 
ston, D. C.: | See R. J. MeCracken, minister_.--.---.--- A674 
. See Harold E. Fellows, president and chairman of board.......!-.--.---!--------- 11 Eleanor Roosevelt, New York, N. Y....--------- A586 
tional Better Business Bureau: | 1 Joseph R, Rosenbloom, St. Louis, Mo., rabbi, Cong , 
See William G. Werner, director_..........--..---------------- AOOGi) Teme Ober”. Nemeth ee oe cern se kaon ; i acel A582 
at al Committee for an Adequate Overseas United States | || Zella P. Ruebhausen, New York, N. Y., director, League of | = 
rmation Program, New York, N. Y.: WORN CURR oe, Naa onside meni aumiae Sper a aaediatels | A587 
See Edward L. Bernays, chairman.-................------------ A605} Do. |} William B. Ruggles, Dallas, Tex., editor, editorial page, Dailas 
oe |} A667 | Jan. 23 || Morning News__----.--- pa aaa S Susasace ceca A491 
“al mal Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, {| Selwyn D. Ruslander, Dayton, Ohio, rabbi, Temple Israel a A582 
' ‘ | Nina M. Russell, Maryland Federation of Business and Profes- a 
‘ee Margaret Barnard, State president, New York-_-_.-------- Jan. 19 || sional Women’s Clubs_-_-_---..--- scalar i tach hake eonaigin ioralnia sheen alae maeed A672 
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Corporation Mergers and the Antitrust 
Laws 


corporations have swallowed up smal 
petitors on a wholesale scale. Indeed 
last 5 years over 3,000 concerns have 
peared in this unrelenting process. 
trend has taken many different forms. 
Through so-called conglomerate merge 
huge corporations, not content to dom! 
one industry, are penetrating many othe! io 
dustries where the product or service 
fered is wholly unrelated to their or 
field. This is necessary, some spokesmel 
to provide greater diversification or round out 
a product line. Possibly so. But whent 
happens, the sheer economic power 4! 
financial resources of the giant entering the 


CORPORATION MERGERS AND THE ANTITRUS 
Laws 

(Address by Congressman EMANUFI 

before the New York State Bar As 

January 25, 1956) 

I have been looking forward to this happy 
reunion with so many good friends. I see in 
this audience a number of experts on the 
problems generated by mergers and the en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws. It is, of 
course, like the proverbial carrying of coais 
to Newcastle to remind such a sophisticated 
group that the number of corporate mar- 
riages, the urge to merge, has caused na- 
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aca ociation, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith a statement I made before the 
New York State Bar Association, on Jan- 
uary 25, 1956: 


tional concern. 

Consider that in the year just ended the 
number of mergers set a 25-year record and 
proceeded at a rate four times that of 1949. 
Consider also that through mergers, giant 


new industry threatens the continued 
istence of smaller competitors. 

At times the pattern Yesembles a ¢razy 
quilt. Philadelphia & Reading Corp : 














1956 
roducer, announces plans to 
ing - ae of the Union Underwear 
— tron-American—itself the product of 
0. ultiple merger—has entered the elec- 
: ao pusiness and is prepared to take over 
og ternational cable business of Western 
oe > Telegraph, Co. ACF-Brill Motors, of 
vMjadelphia, also a product of previous mer- 
: pas recently taken over @ food whole- 
jer and three food chains in Michigan and 
y reputedly to avoid taxation of 

oklahoma, . 1 
its bus operations disposal. ; 

arumor is now going around in financial 
creles—apocryphal, I am sure—that Worth- 

on Pump will soon merge with Interna- 

_ Nickel. The new entity I suppose will 
he known as Pumpernickel. 

“It is no wonder that the Wall Street Jour- 
nal commented that the type of merger now 
going on strikes an old fogey with a sense 
of complete bewilderment. Rail equipment 
builders enter the road machinery and elec- 
tronics field. A chemical concern proposes 
marriage to a washing machine maker. A 
coal mining organization acquires oil, ship- 
ping construction machinery, and machine 
tol firms. A construction contractor ac- 
quires a steel mill and a paint maker. 

"There is the human factor, too. Frequent- 
ly,a plant is closed when a company is taken 
over, throwing people out of work and re- 
ducing the economic wealth of the commu- 
nity. Take the textile industry, for example. 
Many mills have been shut down in the wake 
of mergers. This has often caused aggra- 
yated hardship to mill empicyees and to the 
communities in which the closed plants are 
located. Thousands of displaced workers 
can not find jobs of any kind. In many in- 
stances, the closed mills formed the eco- 
nomic heart of the community upon which 
local governments, jobs, stores, professions, 
services, and churches depended for in- 
come.? 

Not all mergers have had these unfortu- 
nate consequences. Many—those in the 
automobile industry are typical—have helped 
competition by strengthening the market 
psition of the combined companies and 
their ability to compete more vigorously. 
Also on the positive side of the ledger some 
corporations have averted bankruptcy in this 
way. And some have assured themselves of 
adequate supplies during periods when ma- 
terials are scarce and of guaranteed product 
outlets in periods of recession. 

But the story does not end there. I think 
it is fair to say that many mergers can be 
attributed to the voracious appetite of cer- 
tain giant organizations; their acquisitions, 
which are sometimes motivated by personal 
factors of prestige, are on the increase. On 
the other hand acquisitions by small cor- 
porations have declined significantly. 

What about the characteristics of the con- 
terns that have been taken over? Have the 
corporations that have been engulfed in the 
current wave, been the financially weak, the 
wsound organizations that needed rescue? 
Were they, in the main, too highly special- 
zed, poorly organized, or inefficiently man- 
aged? The answer is, no. Even a casual 
sance at their identity reveals that many 
were growing, efficient, profitable, vigorously 
Competitive businesses. 
in dealing with this problem there are, I 
‘ink, & few obvious fundamentals which 
“re sometimes lost sight of, if not ignored 
entirely. The basic objective of the anti- 
ust laws is the preservation of a free com- 
petitive enterprise system in which economic 
activity is controlled so far as possible by the 
market and not by men. Those who enacted 
= antitrust laws believed that the market 
we control business decisions, not busi- 
hessmen the market. They strove to safe- 
om and preserve genuinely workable, ef- 
: live competition, the kind where prices, 
output, wages and other rewards depend not 


ee 
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on the decisions of a few but result from 
the day-to-day actions of rival business 
firms, independently motivated. This de- 
centralized brand of decision-making, they 
knew, would insure a maximum not only of 
individual opportunity, but of political 
liberty. 

These familiar landmarks may be obvious 
but they are sometimes taken for granted. 
Recall the report of the Attorney General’s 
National Committee To Study the Antitrust 
Laws. Although it was prepared by a group 
of illustrious lawyers and economists, it does 
not, in my opinion, come to grips with some 
of these fundamentals. As one member 
pointed out, it did not “consider the vast 
changes in industrial structure that have 
occurred since the enactment of the Sher- 
man Act—and the significance of these 
changes to the functioning of markets—nor 
did it consider the relationship of the law 
and its interpretation to these changes.’ * 
The majority version of this highly publi- 
cized document chooses to ignore the great 
combination movement at the turn of the 
century, the less spectacuiar movement of 
the 1920’s, and the similar movement now 
taking place. Critics point out that the 
majority nowhere uses the term “merger 
movement” or discusses its significance.® 

Yet the fact is that the basic objective of 
the antitrust laws has been frustrated in 
considerable part by mergers which have 
resulted in giant aggregations that have ob- 
tained economic power to control price and 
supply, yes to dominate many industries. 

The growing domination of the market 
place by the larger corporations was recently 
highlighted by the Senate Small Business 
Committee which reported these facts: 

“While the prosperity of 1955 brought a 
profit rate of 14.4 percent to the biggest cor- 
porations (those with assets over $100 mil- 
lion) the smallest group (those with assets 
of less than $250,000) reported earnings in 
the first 6 months of but 4.45 percent. * * * 
Between the first halves of 1952 and 1955, 
while the giant companies earnings ‘went 
through the roof’ the smallest manufactur- 
ing plants profits headed for the cellar. Ex- 
pressed in percentages the earnings of ‘the 
small concerns fell off 27.4 percent between 
the two periods while the earnings of the 
large cOmpanies increased by 58.5 percent. 


> > s * * 


“There is an ominous significance,” the 
report concludes, “in an economic atmos- 
phere which makes it possible for the Na- 
tion’s mammoth corporations to reap record 
profits while the general run of small enter- 
prises are worse off than they were 3 years 
ago.’ 6 

What is more, the trend in industry after 
industry is in the direction of fewer com- 
panies of greater size. The fact is that the 
long-term rise in industrial concentration 
in this country is to a considerable extent 
due to what my economist friends refer to 
as external expansion of business, which is 
another name for mergers. Indeed, the 
power of the industrial leaders in steel, cop- 
per, cans, dairy products, to name but a few, 
is primarily attributable to this reaching out 
and buying up other concerns, not to nat- 
ural growth. Many major companies in 
this country actually acquired nearly all 
their assets by merger. I am not overlook- 
ing, of course, the part tax considerations 
have played in pushing forward the merge 
movement. 

A 1955 Federal Trade Commission report 
observed that recent merger activity has been 
most marked in the machinery, food, chemi- 
cals, fabricated metals, transportation equip- 
ment, and textile industries. In each of 
these fields, there were over 100 consolida- 
tions in the period from 1948 to 1954.7 It is 
significant that these industries are not the 
more heavily concentrated ones. This is 

. 
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readily understandable. Mergers in indus- 
tries where concentration has existed his- 
torically, have not been more widespread 
simply because there are only a few small 
concerns available for purchase to begin 
with. The point is that when you find a 
large number of consolidations in a given 
industry, you will also find that a good deal 
of competitive enterprise existed up to that 
time. 

Another aspect is that many mergers have 
a competitive effect that mushrooms out. 
The impact reaches small firms which may 
have to compete with a consolidated corpo- 
ration; it reaches customers of the acquired 
enterprise, who have found their former 
scurce of supply cut off; it reaches former 
suppliers of either of the combining corpo- 
rations who find that their products or serv- 
ices are no longer needed; and it reaches 
firms who have lost an important outlet for 
their products as a result of the acquiring 
corporation’s decision to have its products 
sold exclusively to the marketing organiza- 
tion of the acquired corporation. 

These are some of the reasons why Cons 
gress has been deeply concerned about the 
direction in which merger movements are 
reorienting our system of free-competitive 
enterprise. And this is why the Celler-Ke- 
fauver Antimerger Act was placed on the 
statute books in 1950.* 

The act, as you are aware, closed a widely 
exploited loophole in the Clayton Antitrust 
Act of 1914. This loophole existed because 
section 7 of that act applied only to cor- 
porate mergers accomplished by stock pur- 
chases. Companies could circumvent the 
law by the simple device of buying up the 
plant or other assets of a second concern— 
thus leaving the enforcement agencies pow- 
erless. The Celler-Kefauver Act, among 
other things, plugged this convenient gap 
by amending section 7 to forbid corporate 
mergers no matter if accomplished by asset 
purchase or stock purchase if the effect may 
be substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to monopoly in any section of the 
country. 

I hasten to add that this new law does 
not prohibit all mergers; nor does it pro- 
hibit mergers between competitors where 
the effect on competition is not substantial. 
Imbedded in the legislative history is the 
principle that consolidations which enable 
smaller concerns in an industry to compete 
more effectively are in the public interest.” 
At the same time the act does not legalize 
mergers which were illegal under oJd section 
7. Changes made by the new law were in- 
tended to enlarge th coverage of that section 
to apply to all types of corporate mergers and 
acquisitions—horizontal, vertical and con- 
glomerate—which have the specified effects 
of competition." 

I recognize that it is a difficult task to 
ascertain the probable effect upon competi- 
tion of a particular transaction. Certainly 
there is no infallible answer to the problem 
of screening out so-called good mergers from 
those that are bad. However, I insist that 
every effort must be made to find out. 

Some contend that no action should be 
taken or even that no inquiry should he 
made because the percentage of bad mergers 
may be comparatively small. I reject this 
argument. The percentage of motorists who 
violate traffic laws is likewise small; so is 
the incidence of homicide. Nonetheless, I 
fell that we should constantly strive to 
reduce the margin still further by continu- 
ous and thorough scrutiny, by seeking ever 
better preventive measures, and by more 
vigilant enforcement. 

The problem may easily be oversimplified. 
The most voluble but least helpful are those 
critics who see the issue only in terms of 
black or white. Some contend that all mer- 
gers are bad. Exponents of this view are 
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anyone in this second group would concede 
that any proposed, highly profitable business 
merger could ever be potentially damaging 
to competition. From their point of view, 
most every merger strengthens competition 
few in number. Many more subscribe to 
the theory that all mergers are good. Cer- 
tainly it would come as a decided shock if 
or is indispensable for technological progress. 

It is sometimes convenient to forget, how- 
ever, that normally news of strengthened 
competition is interpreted to mean lower 
profit margins and therefore a decline in 
stock market prices. How account then for 
the almost invariable increase in stock mar- 
ket prices when these so-called ‘‘competi- 
tion strengthening” combinations occur? 

Nor is it demonstrably true that the con- 
centration of research expenditures in large 
firms results in important product and proc- 
ess innovations by these firms.'” On the con- 
trary there appears to be no necessary cor- 
relation between giant size and technologi- 
cal advance. 

Frequently, I am asked: What criteria de- 
termine whether a particular transaction 
would be in violation of the Celler-Kefauver 
act. A good starting point in my judgment 
is afforded by the House and Senate Com- 
mittee reports on the bill. As these reports 
indicate, the act is addressed to situations 
in which large enterprises extend their power 
by successive small acquisitions. The cu- 
mulative effect of this process may be to con- 
vert an industry from one of intense compe- 
tition among many enterprises, to one 
where 2 or 3 large concerns produce the en- 
tire supply."* 

The law may be violated in other ways: 
by eliminating in whole or material part the 
competitive activity of an enterprise which 
has been a substantial factor in competi- 
tion; by increasing the relative size of the 
enterprise making the acquisition to such a 
point that its advantage over its competi- 
tors threatens to be decisive; by unduly re- 
ducing the number of competing enterprises; 
or by establishing relationships between 
buyers and sellers which deprive their rivals 
of a fair opportunity to compete, 

The Senate report summarizes the legis- 
Jative objective in a few words: it is “to 
cope with monopolistic tendencies in their 
incipiency and well before they have attained 
such effects as would justify a Sherman Act 
proceeding.” ?® In short, the necessary in- 
ference may be drawn if the future competi- 
tive eifect may be shown to be adverse, even 
though the actual anticompetitive result 
cannot be demonstrated. This statement of 
legislative intent is important in resolving 
this basic question: What quantum of evi- 
dence is necessary to satisfy the test of il- 
legality where a leading company in a market 
acquires a competing concern whose share 
of the market is likewise substantial? 

Two approaches are possible. The first is 
to regard these facts alone as sufficient to 
support the inference of potential damage. 
The alternative is to open the door to a 
Sherman Act “rule of reason” type of in- 
quiry. This means looking into all the eco- 
nomic factors including the competitive pat- 
tern of the industry as a whole and its mar- 
keis, the acquiring company’s market posi- 
tion, the market position of the acquired 
company, and the market position of its 
major competitors. 

It is helpful to bear in mind that the new 
section 7 (Celler-Kefauver) test of illegality 
is identical with the test under other 
tions of the Clayton Act, section 3 for exam- 
ple. Both sections predicate illegality upon 
whether the “effect may be substantially to 
lessen competition.” True, section 3 is fo- 
cused upon exclusive dealing and require- 
ment contracts, that is arrangements where- 


sec- 


———— 
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by sellers prevent their distributors from 
handling competitors’ goods. But the point 
is that such arrangements have the same ef- 
fect as mergers in shutting off part of the 
market to competition. 

Indeed, comparatively speaking, a merger 
operates as a more basic restraint upon com- 
petition than control of distribution outlets. 
As one economist put it, “a set of require- 
ment contracts are a loose and revocable 
form of association; they exclude from the 
market’ between the contracting parties 
all other parties for a limited period. A 
merger through the purchase of stock or 
assets is permanent, and excludes all others 
for good.” 7 

These considerations alone would indicate 
that the tests used by the courts in con- 
struing the effects clause of section 3 should 
be persuasive in interpreting the same clause 
of section 7. In addition, the House Judici- 
ary report on the new section 7 specifically 
points out that the tests of illegality ‘are 
intended to be similar to those which the 
courts have applied in interpreting the same 
language in other sections of the Clayton 
Act?" 78 

In this context the Standard Stations ** de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, handed down 
only 2 months before the House Judiciary re- 
port was published, takes on added im- 
portance. There the Court was called upon 
to construe the “effects” clause of section 3; 
it held that a system of exclusive dealing 
contracts employed by a leading company in 
the market and covering a segment of the 
market that is substantial, is illegal without 
more. In this view, it was unnecessary to 
consider evidence of the actual effects of 
these contracts or the economic justifica- 
tion for their use. This case makes it clear 
that to require proof that competition has 
actually diminished or to insist upon a gen- 
eral rule of reason inquiry into the effect of 
these exclusive supply contracts, would in 
the Court’s words “be to stultify the force 
of Congress’ declaration that requirement 
contracts are to be prohibited wherever their 
effect ‘may be’ to substantially lessen compe- 
tition.” 

I am aware that the Standard stations ap- 
proach even in its own realm of exclusive 
dealing arrangements has been viewed with 
alarm by some commentators—the words 
“extreme, unsound, and insupportable in law 
or economics” have been used to character- 
ize the decision."". By the same token, these 
commentators view with even greater 
alarm—they consider “catastrophic’’—any 
doctrine that deviates from a rule of reason 
inquiry even in Clayton Act merger cases.” 
This view is apparently shared by the Federal 
Trade Commission as well, to judge from its 
decision in the Pillsbury case,” the first and 
only decision under the new Antimerger Act. 

That case, it will be recalled, involved 
corporate acquisitions by Pillsbury Mills (the 
largest in the Southeast and the second 
largest in the Nation) of two substantial 
competitors. Although these transactions 
enabled Pillsbury to move into first place 
nationally in the mix market and to increase 
its leading share in the Southeast from 
about 23 percent to 45 percent, the Com- 
mission held, in an opinion written by for- 
mer Chairman Howrey, that the Standard 
Stations decision had no application to the 
new antimerger law; instead the Commis- 
sion said “there must be a case by Case ex- 
amination of all relevant economic factors in 
order to ascertain the probable economic 
consequences of corporate mergers and ac- 
quisitions.” 

I would make no secret of my sharp dis- 
agreement with the rationale the Commis- 
sion developed in this case. Its line of rea- 
soning, I believe, blurs the distinction be- 
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tween the Sherman Act an 
aoe Act and weaken 
efauver Act as an effective 
dealing with mergers. Comnsemnant ~ 
members of our Antitrust Subcommit the 
and I think I may include the Departm _ 
Justice also—cannot go along with theme - 
mission on this score. We believe oun 
trast, that when a leading concern cane 
with an important competitor, an inf a 
of potential danger to competition man 
drawn without further inquiry. When. ™ 
body economic suffers a severe ao 
stroke, it is scarcely credible 


d the Celler. 
S the Cele. 


Paralytic 
that Congress 


desired treatment to be delayed while ex 
4S to whether 


tended argument takes place 
the patient is in danger. 

Because of the scope and extent of ecg 
nomic evidence the Federal Trade Commis. 
sion permitted, the Pillsbury case bids ved 
to become another Jarndyce y, Jarnd 7 
Over 2 years have already elapsed since . 
initial decision; I understand that evidence 
is still being taken and that the end jg yo. 
where in sight. If a final adjudication takes 
place in the courts less than 4 years from 
now, I would be greatly surprised. The oi 
sibility of restoring the competitive situa 
tion and providing adequate relief Will cere 
tainiy have disappeared too, since by this 
time the assets of the combined firms hare 
become thoroughly commingled. Thi 
makes the task of unscrambling them a yj. 
tual impossibility. 

If force and effect is to be given the con. 
gressional intent, the Commission must, o{ 
course, reexamine its Pillsbury doctrine 4; 
the first opportunity. It must also make jt 
clear that it is not conducting extensive 
economic investigations for the purpose oj 
adding to the general fund of knowledge~ 
as it seems to be doing now. 

I should not want this disagreement con- 
strued as personal criticism. As a matter 
of fact, I have the highest regard for former 
Chairman Howrey, for Judge Gwynne, the 
present Chairman of the Federal Trade Con- 
mission, and for Judge Barnes, who heads 
the Antitrust Division. 

Beyond that, as our antitrust subcommit- 
tee pointed out, merger enforcement activity 
has been seriously hampered by lack of 
funds. It is highly gratifying, therefore 
that the subcommittee’s recommendation 
that the Congress grant substantial increases 
to the Department of Justice and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for merger work, has 
been incorporated in the President's budget 
message, in terms of a specific request for 
a 25 percent increase in funds for the Fei- 
eral Trade Commission to be used solely fa 
this purpose. 

Apart from an increase in funds, 5 years 
of experience in administering the Celler-Ke- 
auver Act have demonstrated a need {0 
additional statutory authorization in order 
to improve enforcement procedures. To he- 
gin with, a needed amendment is one thit 
would make mandatory the advance notll 
cation and reporting of mergers involvinz 
larger concerns. The Antitrust Division and 
the Federal Trade Commission now learn 0 
proposed or pending mergers by scanning 
financial periodicals, trade journals and 
other publications. Needless to say, this is 
a horse-and-buggy procedure. Many ! 
portant mergers may be consummated With 
out adequate or timely notice in the pres 
Furthermore, there is a drain on the enerZ 
and funds of the Government agencies 
order to compile economic data in the face 
of a contemplated merger, to determin 
whether a full-scale investigation should & 
undertaken. = 

While I am not wedded to the form 4 bl 
should take, I am strongly in favor of pre 
merger notification and reporting legislation 
covering corporations whose c mbined 
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gets exceed $10 million. They should be 

ired to file notice of the proposal with 
ro eeaeral Trade Commission and the De- 
e aant of Justice, 90 days in advance of 
. transaction. An additional provision 
ane require the companies to furnish 
= enforcement agencies with such infor- 
th tion as they may request. This would 
pe a particular burden on the companies 
a the data necessary would be of a type 
oat is readily available to them. 

To avoid any possible confusion, let me 
make it clear that none of the bills being 
considered by our committee would require 
roposed mergers to be cleared or approved 
in advance by Government agencies. That 
js not the purpose of premerger notification 
and reporting provisions . 

There is also need, I believe, for a corollary 
amendment that would give the Federal 
trade Commission authority, similar to that 
now in the hands of the Attorney General, 
to seek @ preliminary court injunction re- 
sraining consummation of any corporate 
merger pending final adjudication. This 
would preserve the status quo until the 
merger legality was determined. 

For the past week our Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee has held hearings on three bills deal- 
ing with these special problems, one spon- 
sored by Representative PaTMAN and two by 
myself. Representative KEATING also intro- 
duced a bill dealing with premerger notifi- 
cation and reporting. 

With the support of organizations such 
as yours, I am extremely hopeful that ap- 
propriate legislation can and will be enacted 
during this session of the Congress. 

It would be well to understand the sig- 
nificance of the intensive acceleration of 
mergers. What is at stake here is the eco- 
nomic vitality of our country itself. 





igee statement of Jack T. Jennings, Co- 
operative League of the U. S. A., January 
18, 1956, hearings before Antitrust Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary on H. R. 6748, 7229, and 8332, 84th 
Cong. 2d sess., verbatim transcript, p. 104. 

‘The Merger Movement in the Textile 
Industry. A staff report to the Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary (1955), p. 32. 

‘During the period from 1940 to 1954, 
acquiring corporations with assets over $50 
nillion accounted for about 29 percent of all 
mergers. In 1955, over 33 percent of the 
mergers completed involved corporations 
having assets of over $50 million. By way 
of contrast, acquisitions by corporations 
under $1 million dropped from approxi- 
mately 12 percent in the 1940-54 period to 
18 percent in 1955. Statement of John W. 
Gwynne, Chairman, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, January 16, 1956, hearings before Anti- 
trust Subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on H. R. 6748, 7229, and 
8382, 84th Cong. 2d sess., verbatim tran- 
script, p. 45. 

‘Stocking The Attorney General’s Com- 
nittee'’s Report: The Businessman’s Guide 
Through Antitrust, 44 Georgetown Law Jour- 
nal, 13. 

‘Ibid. 

*Sixth annual report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Small Business (1955), p. 3. 

Federal Trade Commission report on cor- 
porate mergers and acquisitions (1955). 

“See statement of Senator Join J. SPARK- 
MAN, January 18, 1956, hearings before Anti- 
tust Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary on H. R. 6748, 7229, and 
8332, 84th Congress, 2nd session, Verbatim 
Wanscript, Dp. 73. 

*64 Stat. 1125; Public Law 899, 81st Cong., 
ad sess. (1950): 15 U. S. C., sec. 18. 

“H. Rept. No. 1191, 81st Cong., Ist sess, 
(1949), pp. 6-8. 

“ Thid, 
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4See statement of Dr. Edwin B. George, 
director, department of economics, Dun & 
Bradstreet, hearings before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, January 
1955 Economic Report of the President, 
84th Cong., Ist sess., p. 509. 

18 See Adams, Monopoly in America (1955). 

4S. Rept. No. 1775, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 
(1950), pp. 4-5. 

1H. Rept. No. 1191, 81st Cong. 2d sess, 
(1949), p. 8. 

17 Adelman, Proceedings of the American 
Bar Association, section of antitrust law, 
August 26-27, 1953, p. 113. 

*% H. Rept. No. 1191, 81st Cong. 1st sess. 
(1949), p. 8. 

1° United States v. Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 
(337 U. S. 310 (1949) ). 

“Supra, p. 313. In the Standard Fashion 
Co. v. Magrane-Houston Co. (258° U. S. 346 
(1922)), the High Court held that section 3 
of the Clayton act was transgressed by ex- 
clusive dealing arrangements between a pat- 
tern manufacturer and retail establishments, 
upon a showing without more that the manu- 
facturer controlled about two-fifths of the 
pattern outlets of the country. The Court 
rejected arguments advocating a broad Sher- 
man Act type rule of reason inquiry into 
economic consequences which, it was urged, 

Jas necessary to ascertain the actual eifects 
of the exclusive arrangement. 

*tSee for example Handler, Monopolies, 
Mergers, and Markets: A New Focus, trade 
regulation symposium, trade regulation com- 
mittee, Federal Bar Association, 1954, pp. 
33-34. One argument usually made by these 
commentators is that the House Judiciary 
report on the Celler-Kefauver bill ‘“ap- 
proved” International Shoe Co. v. Federal 
Trade Commission (280 U. S. 291 (1930) ). 
That case involved a merger of two leading 
shoe manufacturers who, according to the 
Court, did not substantially compete with 
each other in more than 5 percent of the 
relevant markets. The Court refused to hold 
the transaction illegal under old section 7, 
for the reason among others, that the com- 
panies were not in substantial competition 
with each other. In the opinion of the 
Court section 7 dealt with such acquisitions 
as probably will result in lessening compe- 
tition to a substantial degree—that is, to 
such a degree as will seriously injure the 
public. The decision obliterated the dis- 
tinction between the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts test of illegality. See Standard Oil Co. 
v. Federal Trade Commission (282 Fed. 81 
(1922)), United States v. Republic Steel 
Corp. (11 Fed. Supp. 117 (1935)). See also 
Schwartz, Potential Impairment of Competi- 
tion (98 U. Pa. Law Review 33 (1949) ). 

While it is correct that the House Judi- 
ciary report cited International Shoe (H. 
Rept. No. 1191, 81st Cong., Ist sess. (1949), 
p. 7) the reason is quite different than that 
suggested by some of the critics to whom I 
am referring. The report cited the case ta 
make it clear that the Celler-Kefauver bill 
would not make illegal mergers between 
small companies, which afford greater com- 
petition to large companies. The context 
in which the discussion of International 
Shoe occurs indicates that since direct com- 
petition between the two companies in- 
volved in International Shoe was not sub- 
stantial, the case could be regarded for il- 
lustrative purposes as analogous to a mer- 
ger between small companies. That the 
House Judiciary Committee hardly intended 
to have its bill merely duplicate the Sher- 
man Act is plain from the report. which 
states that “it is not the purpose of this 
committee to recommend duplication of ex- 
isting legislation.” 

Any lingering doubts about this were put 
to rest by the later Senate report on the 
bill (S. Rept. No. 1775, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. 
(1950)). The Senate committee commented 
on the “tendency of the courts in cases un- 
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der (old section 7) to revert to the Sher- 
man Act test” (p. 4), and stated that it 
wished ‘to make it clear that the bill is 
not intended to revert to the Sherman Act 
test.” The Senate report contains a sharp 
reminder that “the intent here as in other 
parts of the Clayton Act, is to cope with 
monopolistic tendencies in their incipiency 
and well before they have attained such 
effects as would justify a Sherman Act. pro- 
ceeding” (pp. 4-5). Also the report noted 
that “a requirement of certainty and actu- 
ality of injury to competition is incompat- 
ible with any effort to supplement the Sher- 
man Act by reading incipient restraints” 
(pe 6}. 

Those who insist on inflexible application 
of the rule of reason under the new act, it 
may be concluded, would not only ignore 
the congressional mandate, but favor stand- 
ards that are all but indistinguishable from 
those of the Sherman Act. The ultimate 
result of such logic would be to render the 
new act a dead letter for all practical pur- 
poses. 

22 Tbid. 

*3In the Matter of Pillsbury Mills, FTC 
Docket 6000, December 28, 1953. 

*4*In order that there be no misunderstand- 
ing about my position, let me make it clear 
that if the merging concerns are not leading 
ones, a rule of reason type of inquiry may be 
entirely appropriate even though the volume 
of trade affected is quantitatively substan- 
tial. But that is not the kind of situation 
to which I am now addressing myseif. 
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HON. JAMES J. DELANEY — 


OF NEW YORK 
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Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing interesting address was given by 
the Honorable Carmine G. DeSapio, sec- 
retary of state of the State of New York, 
before the Dutch Treat Club of New 
York City at a luncheon on January 17, 
1956: 

POLITICS, WRITERS, AND ARTISTS 

It is a great pleasure for me to visit with 
the members and friends of the Dutch Treat 
Club. I very much appreciate this eppor- 
tunity to join with you today, aithough I 
must confess that I am not a little appre- 
hensive about addressing such an audience, 
You people—with your words, your mu- 
sic, your drawings—with the art which you 
create and the culture which you inspire, 
give really articulate expression to the times 
in which we live, and to the history which 
each exciting new day makes. 

You are the people who not only interpret 
public thinking, but to a very large degree, 
shape public opinion. And for the most 
part, you are the vigilantes of good govern- 
ment, the same time that you are the 
barometers of the public attitude. 

I haven't had sufficient time to check the 
enroilments of all those present here this 
afternoon, but on the rare chance that there 
may be a few Republicans in the audience, I 
will exercise the utmost restraint and try 
to keep my comments on as nonpartisan a 
level as possible. 

It is not very easy, these days, to deter- 
mine just why people become involved in the 
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efforts and activities of one of the major 
political parties as against the other. I 
would guess that for the most part, the se- 
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lection of a party or dedication to its work, is 
the result of little more than pure chance. 
I have never researched the matter, but it is 
my feeling that most of us originally became 
Democrats because our parents were Demo- 
crats; or Republicans because our friends or 
neighbors were Republicans. 

Certainly, there is no question that mil- 
lions of people vote other than a straight 
party ticket, and other millions change their 
political allegiance from election to election. 
For as issues change, as platforms adjust 
themselves to the new problems of new eras, 
so too do the votes of large groups of Ameri- 
can citizens change. The farmer, more 
often than not, votes as a farmer, and sup- 
ports that party which he feels represents 
his best interests as a farmer. The same 
is true of city workers, professionals, union 
leaders, businessmen, and most other seg- 
ments of our population. And I suppose, 
when you get down to basics, that is why 
both parties try to sell their programs to as 
large a cross section of the American elec- 
torate as possible. And if it so happens that 
one of the parties, philmsophically or even 
traditionally should happen to lean more 
sympathetically to one group in our popula- 
tion than to another, you may be sure that 
that party will make every effort to conceal 
the fact, at the same time that the opposing 
party makes every efiort to proclaim it. 

This, my friends, is where you, you who 
mold public opinion, have a unique and a 
rare opportunity. Your interests need not 
be partisan. Your efforts need not be aimed 
at the achievement cof particular election re- 
sults. Yours is the happy and constructive 
lot of being able to call the turns as you see 
them, without regard for political conse- 
quences. 

Nor does this mean to suggest that poli- 
ticians necessarily are completely selfish and 
biased. For although it is quite true that 
to the politician, winning the election is 
paramount, it is equally true that with very 
rare exception, the American politician is as 
patriotically devoted to his country as any 
good American would want to be. 

But I would be the first to admit that 
politicians are perfectly fallible, and that our 
political parties are nothing more nor less 
than the men and women who constitute 
them—just as government is nothing more 
nor less than a reflection of the programs 
and the attitudes of the political parties in 
Office. 

And I suppose, that so long as there is 
politics, and so long as there are political 
parties, there will be axes to grind and there 
will be biased views. There will be argu- 
ments and debate. There will be praise and 
vilification. There will be applause and 
derision. There will be accolade and insult. 
There will be confusion and contradiction. 

ut it is also true that so long as there 
are opposing political parties, America will 
be great and strong. 

We have witnessed a strange phepomenon 
in American politics in recent years—one 
which was brought into dramatic focus the 
other day, by the President's state of the 
Union message. For in that message, was 
defined what is at least an expressed ac- 
knowledgment the part of the 
lican Party of the need for social legisiation 
and for recognition of the responsibility of 
Government to help those who are unable to 
help themselves. 

I have heard many people in both parties 
characterize the President's state of the 
Union message as “New Deal” both in tone 
and in aim, and as being in keeping with 
what has long been the democratic phi- 
losophy of government. And in the ab- 
sence Of any evident rebellion from such 
tepublican stalwarts as Senators JENNER, 
GOLDWATER, CAPEHART, and BRICKER, it is fair 
to conclude that the President set forth the 
new policy of the Grand Old Party. When 
you review this message in the light of state- 
ments of principles which have been made 
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by the Republican legislative leaders in New 
York, and by other Republican spokesmen 
throughout the country, you must come to 
the conclusion that if the Republicans 
haven’t actually accepted a program of 
liberal government, they at least believe 
that this is what the people want. 

Now you and I know that our country can 
never be the long-term beneficiary of the 
kind of campaign strategy in which both 
parties seek to out-promise each other. 
And we know too, that the two-party system 
loses much of its strength and meaning if 
both parties claim to seek the same thing, 
Giffering only on the question as to who 
could accomplish them quicker and better. 

Our security as a Nation—indeed, the very 
safeguarding of our liberty—depends upon 
the acknowledgement and forthright decla- 
ration that there are fundamental differ- 
ences between the two parties—differences 
in psychology, in philosophy, in tradition, 
in approach, in ideas and in objective. 

Now I don’t mean to suggest that the 
Democrats should claim a monopoly on social 
reform, any more than the Republicans have 
a right to claim a monopoly on sound eco- 
nomics. I don’t believe that either party has 
an exclusive franchise on sincerity, on in- 
tegrity, or on dedication. 

But I do believe that the character of our 
governments—whether local, State, or Fed- 
eral—should be appraised in terms of their 
achievements; as well as in terms of the 
history, the backgrounds and the philoso- 
phies of the men who administer these gov- 
ernments to say nothing of the tradition of 
the particflar party in office. 

And just as honest debate and vocal dif- 
ference of opinion is necessary to the preser- 
vation of our system of government, so is it 
extremely dangerous to take the myopic 
view, if you are a Democrat, that everything 
the Republicans do should be attacked, or 
if you are a Republican, that everything 
the Democrats do should be ridiculed. 

Changing times bring changing challenges 
and different needs. No party, no system, 
no government can survive the determina- 
tion to stand still either in refiection on 
the glories of the past, or in fear of new ex- 
periments. We have no choice but to move 
forward, for it is impossible to stand still in 
today’s moving world. Static thinking has 
no placé in a dynamic era, and certainly not 
in the age of the atom. 

You are the last people in the world I 
need remind that we stand on the precipice 
of disaster. But, by the same token, we stand 
too, on the threshold of new wonder, of new 
glory, of new advancement. For just as the 
atom is an awesome force of destruction. so 
too, is it a wondrous source of creation. And 
which of these it shall be, depends entirely 
on the decisions which are made in the next 
few years. 

It is perfectly true—and has been true 
through the ages—that the people are pos- 
sessed of infinite wisdom. They need only 
to be armed with the facts, to give expres- 
sion to their inherent sense of humanity 
and to their natural instinct for being cor- 
rect. This truism poses for you, my good 
friends—you who are gathered in this room 
today, together with your counterparts 
throughout the country—a responsibility of 
incalculable magnitude. 

The people read your writings and are 
influenced by what you say. They listen 
to your analyses and they accept your au- 
thority. They study your pictures and draw- 
ings, and their judgments are formed. They 
look to you—as leaders in the arts—for ob- 
jective guidance for accurate portrayal and 
for honest leadership. 

Whether or not the people obtain these, 
is for your own consciences to decide. From 
politicians they get—as they expect—parti- 
san propaganda. From the newspapers, 
from magazines, from radio, from television 
they expect—and should get—the unvarn- 
ished; the uncolored truth. 


January 24 
When the politician guesses incorrectly 
when he fails to anticipate ang understess 
the people’s wishes—his mistake henna: 
graphically evident on election day ae 
then faced with 1 or 2 alternatives. 
invite disaster for himself by seeking to im 
pose his thinking on the people and hon 
to have better luck next time, or he can x 
just his policies and his program to oe 
form to the voter’s wishes. cs 

But he cannot lure public interest wit 
dramatic presentation which subtly Convers 
a particular viewpoint. He cannot attract 
an audience to his thinking through cmt 
strips or entertaining columns, or because 
he is a needed and necessary source of ine 
formation on what is going on in the world 
The politician cannot reach the voter everr 
aay with a cartoon that carries both inter. 
est and impact. 

He is limited to the distribution of pare 
tisan literature, or to the delivery of partisan 
speeches. And he is almost always depend. 
ent upon you people to help get his mMessag, 
to the public. He can never hope to eet 
into the homes and the minds and the hearts 
of the people every day—as you do—ang 
even if he could, the chances are his Message 
would be one-sided and slanted. 7 

Now the question presents itself: Are the 
editors and writers and commentators ang 
artists to deny themselves the same Tight to 
human thought and emotion with which the 
politician should like everyone to believe he 
is possessed? Don’t they have ideas and 
tastes and individuality of thought 
opinion? ‘The answer obviously, is yes. By 
they have one other thing—they have an 
overbearingly profound responsibility 
teachers of the people. 

My friends, would you tolerate the par. 
tisan teaching of our children in the schools? 
And I ask, Aren’t the people of letters, in 
fact the teachers of history, in the classroom 
of the world? 

Needless to say, it would be sheer folly to 
deny the right of editorial expression to any 
American, least of all to a person in the arts 
But in your case, there is an added—an awe- 
some—responsibility. It is for you to dispel 
confusion., It is for you to fulfill the right 
of the American people to know all of the 
facts—to know where they have been; where 
they are; and where they are going. 

There is a distinction between exposition 
and explanation, as against interpretation 
and opinion. There is a world of difference 
between stating the facts and then express 
ing a judgment; and misst: or mis 
emphasizing the facts in order to prove & 
judgment. 

President Eisenhower, ( 
Mayor Wagner, and other 
everywhere will tell you how 
to attract outstanding men and women 
public service. The are low; the 
hours are long; the work is hard. And It 
stead of honor and respect and appreciation 
for their sacrifices, they live in constant fear 
of attack and vilification. Leonard Hall and 
Paul Butler—and party leaders throughout 
the country—know how difficult it is to a 
tract men and women to political activity 
because the politiciar too often is depicted 
as a sinister, evil disciple of corruption and 
greed. 

And yet, 
would the world be without poll 
men and women who recognize that 
enough for a citizen merely to cast his bas 
but rather that it is the duty of every citizel 
to be a part of and an infiuence upon wed 
party and its decisions? And Just 4 ou 
bad public officials, and- bad politicians, = 
bad businessmen, and bad labor leaders, ant 
bad newspapermen should be exposed and 
turned out of positions of trust, so too, shoule 
no group be maligned; no segment of out 
society be forced to carry the cross of the 
minority of maldoers in its p< \ 
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1 would strip the halo from the hypo- 

nd I would strip the mask from the 
crites, . But to condemn a politician or a 
ee cahat because of the wrongdoings of 
—. ‘py the application of ancient his- 


, few, Or 
ae to condemn our American system of 


sverpment. 
pope you will pardon the probable pre- 


qumptuousness of what Isay, and understand 
- when I suggest that some of those who 
pave the responsibility for disseminating 
wublic knowledge may not be doing so with 
complete fairness, I allude to a smail minor- 
- the kind of minority which exists in my 
as well as in yours, and in all 





profession, 


thers. i 
“put I feel, as you must, that there is no 


nace for politics as usual in these perilous 
“mes. Our children, their children, and 
thei descendants for generations to come 
«| never forgive the mistakes we make 
y, assuming that those mistakes do not 
oreclose the existence of future generations. 
“Tt is as unsound as it is precarious for 
wr teachers—for you-—to take the view, in 
January of 1956, that whoever the Repub- 
cans nominate should be defeated, or that 
whoever the Democrats nominate will be 
no good. It is, rather, for all of us—Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike—to agree on 
one simple principle, and that is that the 
most vital responsibility which both parties 
ye to America and to the world, is to 
nominate the best possible candidates for 
the overwhelming important office of Presi- 








dent. 

“My friends, if both parties put forward 
the best possible candidates, the people will 
yin the election. 

And, although, as partisans, it is our priv- 
jeee—if not our duty—to believe in the 
party of our choice; to believe in its program; 
to believe in its leaders and to believe in its 
heritage, it is our first duty as Americans, 
to safeguard the welfare of our country. 
The election campaign which we approach 
will be unprecedented in many ways, not the 
least of Which will be in enthusiasm on the 
ne hand, and in bitterness on the other. 
Iam sure that none of us need fear the con- 
sequences of the campaign in terms of the 
future of our world position, because history 
proved that every free election makes 
every democracy so much the stronger, at 
the same time that it brings to the world a 
new lesson in the meaning of freedom. 

But we can dramatize this lesson at the 
same time that we render great public serv- 
ice by assuring that the people will hear all 
sides of all questions in free and frank dis- 
cussion, 

In modern times, the complexion and 
character of election campaigns have 
hanged to the point where both parties are 
vay largely dependent upon radio and tele- 
‘sion for reaching the voters with their 
nessages. 

You peonle know better than I, how ex- 
pensive this is. I read recently where the 
Republican Party hag budgeted more than 
8 million for radio and television alone, and 
Ws naturally places a similar onus on the 
Democratic Party, for it too, must seek to 
tach the same number of people, the same 
lumber of times. Where do these vast sums 
‘money come from? Obviously from the 
contributions of party supporters. And, 
leedless to say, many of those who make sub- 
‘tantial contributions to the party of their 
cntee, expect to benefit in some manner, 
‘as benefit may be in the nature of an 
‘ppointment to the cabinet or in some other 
‘orm of favor and recognition. 

_ The extent to which a political party is 
holden to large contributors is the very 
‘xtent of the weakness of our governmental 
stucture. And that is why it may be well 
‘Or us to consider the advisability of con- 
‘olidating a large part of the public service 
“ime, which our radio and television networks 
generously apportion throughout the year, 
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to the period of an important campaign. The 
less money the party feels compelled to 
spend, the less it will depend on large con- 
tributions and the more it can appeal to the 
general public for support. No person has 
the right to buy, and no group has the 
right to own a political party. No political 
leader should be beholden to a contributor, 
because our political parties belong only to 
the people and not to any individual or 
group of individuals. And assuring this too, 
my friends, becomes your responsibility, as 
well as the responsibility of our political 
leaders. 

I thank you for your patience and courtesy. 
I thank you, too, for your gracious invita- 
tion to join with you today. You will par- 
don me, I am sure, if I was somewhat 
partisan, but I don’t think you would expect 
me to be otherwise. It is on two-party 
partisanship that our Nation grew’ strong. 
And it is on awareness and enlightenment 
that our Nation will grow even stronger. 





Who Made the Money on Your Hogs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, I include items 
from two publications, one from the 
Farm Journal, a Pew publication of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the other from 
the Packinghouse Worker of Chicago, 
Ill., both being issues of January 1956. 

For some time hack the consumers 
have been wondering when they are go- 
ing to get the benefit of the lower prices 
the farmers have been “enjoying” the 
past 3 years. The article from the Farm 
Journal at least indicates where some 
of it is going. It will be of further in- 
terest when we learn that what the 
chainstores take out of the cut as they, 
too, are now in the packing business as 
well as retail distribution. 

Of course, the Farm Journal could 
hardly be expected to discuss any prob- 
lem of economics without taking a crack 
at labor. They do not give any per- 
centages as to the added percentage re- 
turned to labor. They just generalize, 
which perhaps is better to serve their 
needs. They represent a philosophy that 
must convince the consumers in the 
cities that the farmer with his price 
supports is the cause of their high cost 
of living. In turn the farmer must be 
convinced that his difficulties arise from 
the “exorbitant” rise of labor’s wage. 

No doubt this will be more noticeable 
from now on until November. There will 
be no figures on a percentage on labor 
return as over 1953 or 1954, neither will 
there be any on the percentage increase 
on the productivity of labor through 
automation. For that reason I am re- 
questing the permission to insert both 
articles. - 

The article from the Farm Journal 
follows: 

WHO MADE THE MONEY ON YouR Hocs? 

Hog prices in 1955 skidded to the lowest 
level in 14 years—while the margin between 
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farm hog prices and retail pork prices bal- 
looned to the highest levels on record. 
Beef margins also widened. We’ now have 
better figures on who got the money. 

Remember “Who's Making the Money on 
Your Hogs?” in December Farm Journal? 
Dean Wolf reported that organized labor 
all along the line was doing considerably 
better, but he had trouble learning just how 
well packers and meat counters were doing. 

This will help complete the picture—now 
that six major packing companies have re- 
ported earnings to their stockholders (how- 
ever, all their earnings aren’t made on 
meat): 

Swift & Co.: Sales tonnage reached a new 
high; net income topped $22 million—a 20 
percent increase over 1954. 

Armour & Co.; Net is $10.1 million—5'%4 
times more than in 1954, 

Wilson & Co.: Declared its first dividend 
on common stock since 1952. Last year it 
cleared $31 million; is expected to clear 
more than $4 million for 1955. 

Cudahy Packing Co.: Net earnings in 
1955—$2.7 million—are the highest since 
1950. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co.: Dollar sales hit a 
new record; net earnings reached $3.7 mil- 
lion—more than double a year earlier. 

John Morrell & Co.: Sales up considerably: 
net reached $2.7 million—an increase of more 
than 4 times over last year. 

“Some of the companies didn’t do very 
well in 1954,” reports an observer close to 
the scene, “but they did a great deal better 
in 1955.”’ 

It’s still too early to know how the food 
chains did last year, but they’ll be reporting 
earnings soon. Their meat counters account 
for about a fourth of their volume. 


The Packinghouse Worker article fol- 
lows: 
COMING SOON: 





THE FuLLy AUTOMATED 
SAUSAGE 

We have seen plenty of mechanization al- 
ready. What we are about to see is auto- 
mation. 

What’s the difference? To put it as sim- 
ply as possible, when machines start running 
the regular machines—that’s automation. 

The question is, what about the people? It 
has been tough enough to struggle with the 
problems tossed in our laps when a single 
new machine comes along, a wienie peeler for 
example. How big will the headache be 
when the wienie peeler is hitched into a 
series of machines to run product straight 
from the sausage grinder, through the stuffer, 
the smokehouse, and on past the packaging 
units directly to the shipping room? 

The only operator left will be the person 
who pushes the button marked ‘‘franks” or 
the one marked “salami.” 

MEAT INSTITUTE 

All this was discussed very pointedly at the 
most recent session of the American Meat 
Institute. Some 6,500 of our bosses were 
there to trade ideas and get “hep” to the 
very latest. 

As a result of a speech by C. E. Evanson, 
cne of the country’s leading engineers spe- 
cializing in automation, you may be sure 
that your own plant superintendent is look- 
ing at his sausage room and his entire smoked 
meat operation with a new light in his eyes. 

“Today, any company can have an auto- 
mated kitchen,” said Evanson. At the same 
time he warned his listeners that “the non- 
automated plants will be the ‘aiso-rans,’ get- 
ting the crumbs left over from the more 
efficiently run organizations, constantly com- 
batting uncontrollable seasonable ups-and- 
downs, and living from one period of lay- 
offs to another.” 

Evanson laid it on the line to the indus- 
try monguls. “It readily becomes apparent,” 
he said, “that the companies which auto- 
mate first have the best opportunity to get 
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the lion’s share of our expanding market. 
They will be the ones who will have the 
greater sales potentials through increased 
production, improved quality, reduced cost 
and stabilized employment.” 

Getting down to cases, Evanson plunged 
into a practical discussion of the automa- 
tion possibilities in meat packing, scolding 
the industry as he did so for being asleep, 
so far, to its biggest opportunities. 

“When one outside your field sees what 
other companies and other industries are do- 
ing in automation—companies which do not 
have the volume, do not have the assured 
inarkets, or the stable product which you 
people are so fortunate to have—it becomes 
aiiicult for many of us in automation engi- 
neering to understand why your great in- 
dustry does not do more in the field of auto- 
mation,” Evanson said. 

AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 

Every sausage department has a diversified 
range of products, different products, differ- 
ent formulas, and different operations. 
These problems can dismay the uninitiated 
who have not encountered and surmounted 
similar problems in similar industries, but 
once the various formulas have been de- 
veloped and have been based upon factors 
which can be measured, then it does not 
matter how many formulas you have or what 
balance of ingredients you use, because what- 
ever the balance requires, you have a : 
mula for it. 

Controls developed for your processing will 
enable you to produce your product accord- 
ing to your formula more positively and 
more consistently than with any skilled op- 
erator. In other you use skill 


and experience once to develop the formula 


words, the 


and formulation. 

From then on you allow the equipment to 
do the work and use the controls to sce that 
the equipment adheres to the process. The 
same principle applies all along the produc- 
tion line. When certain formulas need more 
time for cooking or require different tem- 
peratures, the equipment is preset at the 
same time at which the formula was decided 
upon. Once established the equipment 
maintains its setting through feed-back con- 
trol. 

PUNCHED CARD 

* Today, any company can have an auto- 
mated kitchen. The only limitation to au- 
tomatic continuous processing is the pres- 
ent status of the stuffing operation. As you 
know, a great deal of time and effort is be- 
ing put forth currently to develop a casing 
which can be fed and stuffed continuously 
and automatically. 

When this is accomplished the manufac- 
ture of sausage will be completely automated 
from the beginning of the kitchen operation 
through the pack because automati 
means already have been developed for link- 
ing, handling, 


weighing, and packaging the 
product. . 


With proper electrical and electronic con- 
trols, the sausage maker who produces rela- 
tively quantities of various sausage 
can be automated as efficiently as the larger 
producer who manufactures one type of 
sausage on each production line. Just as 
electrical test circuits can be changed in- 
stantaneously by inserting a punched card 
into a reader in place of a differently punched 
card, so can smaller sausage kitchen, 
which has many all runs of different 
formulas, change from one formula to 
another. 

Each card represents a formula and proc- 
ess, which, when used, carries the product 
through its particular operations and con- 
trols the formula, weight, temperature, and 
time, etc. Naturally, a different card is re- 
quired for dry sausage than, for example, for 


domestic sausage. 
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AUTOMATING BACON 


It is not necessary that a product be a 
fluid or semifiuid to be adaptable for auto- 
mation. Neither is it necessary that a prod- 
uct be completely uniform. As another ex- 
ample of how a product can be automated, 
consider the nonuniform bacon belly. In- 
stead of cured bellies being weighed and 
segregated manually, hung on hooks manu- 
ally, hung on trees and pushed into smoke- 
houses manually, pushed into coolers manu- 
ally, allowed to take up valuable space while 
being cooled, loaded into presses manually, 
transferred to slicers manually, separated 
into groups manually, graded manually, 
weighed manually, and wrapped and packed 
manually, in the not too distant future a line 
will be unveiled which will segregate the 
bellies according to weight automatically, 
transport them through the automatic 
smokehouse and into a quick chill unit. 

From the quick chill unit they will be 
transferred automatically to a press and 
without the of human hands will pro- 
ceed directly through the slicing operations. 
The slices will be counted automatically and 
weighed automatically. Finally, the drafts 
will be pacl ed and packed automatically. 

It is anticipated that an automatic line 
will produce 2 to 3 times as much 
as what is known today as a standard bacon 
production 1 More than 2 full days of 
production time will be saved in the process. 
Finally, and perhaps most important, a 
closer control and a more uniform and 
higher quality product will be produced 
from such a line because the product is no 
longer subject to the vagaries of human 
inefficiency and disinterest. 

Naturally, a program of this type is not 
put into operation overnight. It is done 
step by step, but as each step is installed, 
it is installed according to the preconceived 
overall plan. A program such as this costs 
money, a good deal of money, but actually 
it costs absolutely nothing. It costs noth- 
ing because the savings in waste, the im- 
provement in quality, the upgrading of the 
product, and the greater production per unit 
of labor add up to additional profit which 
will pay for the initial investment many 
times over. In some instances, an auto- 
mated line can pay for itself in less than 
a year. In any case, a_ well-conceived, 
thought-through, and _ properly planned 
program of automation will pay for itself 
in 2, 3, or 4 years. 

Actually in many cases it costs more not 
to automate because any plant or depart- 
ment within a plant which can be auto- 
mated and is not is paying for automation 
without receiving the benefits of automa- 
tion. With automation less space is re- 
quired per unit of product produced, less 
inventory in process is required, less labor 
per unit of product is required, less spoilage, 
and less waste per unit is encountered. With 
automation you will have a higher quality, 
more uniform product, less arduous work 
for the employees, lower costs and better 
control over your entire production process. 
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Second Hoover Commission Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 
Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I would like to in- 


January 9 


sert a resolution adopted by the diy 
of the New Hampshire Junior Cha 
of Commerce submitted to me wa 
Charles L. Manos, of Claremont e 
secretary of the New Hampshire jy, * 
Chamber of Commerce, in stpnest a 
the recommendations of the H : 
Commission: over 
RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF THE Brpartts 
EFFORTS OF THE CITIZENS Commuter rr 
THE HOOVER REPORT ™ 


Whereas the efficient and €conomical eon 
duct of governmental affairs is vitally im » “i 
tant to the maintenance of our American tre 
dition of free self-government; ang va 

Whereas the first bipartisan Commission 
of Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government (Hoover report) ama 
study of Government (1947-49) which - 
sulted in many important improvements and 
economies in Federal operations: an " 

Whereas the bipartisa ’ Hoover Com. 
mission, created by C in 1953, has 
completed a 2-year study of the Federal Goy. 
ernment and has submitted a report cop. 
taining specific recommendations for reduc. 
ing waste and duplicati i 
ciency, and eliminating 
ment competition with 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, 
New Hampshire Junior Cl 
merce assembled this 11th 
ber 1955, endorse and command 
tives of the Hoover Commi 
the administration and Coneress 
together, on a bipartisa toward 
prompt and full consideration of the recom. 
mendations of the Commission. 


€ctors 


Govern. 
business 
the directors, of the 
mber of Com. 
of Decem:. 
the 


I would like to commend Mr. Mang 
and the members of the New Hampshire 
Chamber of Commerce for the efforts 
they have expended in this connection, 
and their work at a grassroots level to 
obtain better government. Their action 
is but one of a number of indications jn 
my State of New Hampshire of a growing 
awareness of the continuing need for eff. 
ciency and economy in government. 


Proposal for Establishment of a Militay 
Airbase in Northeastern Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE 
Tuesday, January 24 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when all of us are striving to save Fed- 
eral funds I am greatly concerned about 
a Defense Department proposal for 4 
new Air Reserve base in northeastem 
Ohio which would, it seems to me, Col. 
stitute a sizable waste of funds. 

I am advised the Navy is surveyln 
2 or 3 sites in the Cleveland-Canto- 
Akron area with a view to building 4 
new base for Air Reserve activities. T 
is a proposal that was abandoned las 
year by the Air Force. My concern arist 
from the fact that adequate facilitié 
for both services could be made availablt 
with a small expenditure to enlarge Al 
ron-Canton Airport, thus saving for @ 
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taxpayers most of the $15 to $20 millions 
a new base would cost. 

Under unanimous consent, TI include 
herewith @ letter on this subject from 
the chairman of the Akron-Canton Air- 

rt Agency, Mr. C. Blake McDowell, 


Sr. of Akron: 
AKRON-CANTON AIRPORT, 
January 17, 1956. 
United States Representative FRANK T. Bow, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Deak REPRESENTATIVE Bow: In view of con- 
flicting announcements made last week by 

United States Representative M. J. KIRWAN, 
of Youngstown, and United States Represent- 
ative W. H. Ayres, of Akron, relative to the 
establishment of a military air base in north- 
eastern Ohio, we, the members of the Akron- 
canton Airport Agency, request that more 
rious consideration be given to the Navy 
using existing facilities. 

Representative KIRWAN announced Janu- 
ary 12 that the Navy base will be constructed 
in the Youngstown vicinity. 

Representative AYRES said January 13 that 
the base will be built in Medina County. 

After careful and arduous scrutiny of poth 
proposals, we would like to say once again 
that a new airbase anywhere in northeastern 
Ohio seems highly illogical. 

As you know, Ohio is the crossroads of all 
cross-country air traffic, both military and 
civilian. The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
ton is greatly disturbed about the high den- 
sity of air traffic between Akron, Youngs- 
town, and Cleveland. <A separate new air 
base anywhere in the proposed locations will 
result in causing an already hazardous air 
traffic control problem to become even worse. 

We point out that the Navy's existing air 
reserve training facilities are located at Ak- 
ton Municipal Airport, only 7 miles north of 
Akron-Canton Airport. 

Akron-Canton was built at a cost of 
$2,500,000 under the Federal Government’s 
development of landing areas for national 
defense program. That program was de- 
signed to provide facilities for joint use of 
the Navy, Air Force, and commercial and 
civil aviation. 

Only a portion of the 1,172 acres owned 
by Akron-Canton is now in use. There is 
adequate acreage for military development 
for the Navy's proposed program, and more 
than enough land to meet any other military 
and civil air needs in the foreseeable future. 

The present number of aircraft movements 
at Akron-Canton Airport utilize only a small 
percentage of our total air traffic potential. 

Poor weather conditions which frequently 
force other airports to close are practically 
hon-existent at Akron-Canton due to its 
ideal location and elevation. 

More than 1 million people live within a 
35-mile radius of Akron-Canton, which pro- 
vides a large pool from which the Navy could 
draw its reserve personnel. 

The major cities in this area and the Ohio 
Highway Department are in the process of 
building a network of super highways that 
Will cut in half the amount of driving time 
from these cities to Akron-Canton Airport. 

When the freeways are completed, Akron 
and Canton will be only 15 minutes from 
the bicounty airport. Cleveland and 
Youngstown will be only a 1 hour's drive. 

' We also feel that if the Navy base is estab- 
lished at our airport, it will not only help 
the military’s national defense program but 
Will be of valuable assistance to commercial 
aviation serving the residents in this area. 


It would provide a runway development 
Program the communities otherwise could 
hot afford and at the same time open new 
avenues for industrial growth. 

With the addition of the Navy here, it 
would become possible to obtain navigational 
— aids, including surveillance radar and 
ugh intensity approach and runway light- 
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ing, which normally would not be provided 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration for 
civil operations alone. 

The payroll of military personnel and 
goods they would use here, would also bolster 
the area’s economy. The communities 
would benefit from any capital improve- 
ments made at Akron-Canton by the Navy. 

Announcements concerning the establish- 
ment of a new Navy base near Youngstown 
or in Medina County have implied that the 
Navy would spend only $4 million for the 
air base. 

However, since you are familiar with rising 
construction costs, you can readily see that 
before the proposed base was completed it 
would entail an expenditure of ten to fifteen 
million dollars. On the other hand, the only 
expenditure that would be necessary for the 
Navy to move in at Akron-Canton would be 
to expand the present runway system and 
construct the buildings, which would amount 
to only a fraction of the cost proposed for a 
separate airbase. 

The Government, as we pointed out be- 
fore, already has spent $214 million, when 
construction costs were much lower, to de- 
velop Akron-Canton Airport. 

It would be folly, indeed, to construct a 
separate Navy airbase, inasmuch as our Fed- 
eral officials, including the military branches, 
have said they are trying to reduce defense 
spending where it is possible to balance the 
national budget. 

We believe that since adequate existing fa- 
cilities are available to the Navy here at 
Akron-Canton Airport it would be unfeasi- 
ble, illogical, and impracticable for the Fed- 
eral Government to squander taxpayers’ 
money for an unneeded airbase in north- 
eastern Ohio. 

Thanking you for your consideration and 
cooperation in this matter, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
AKRON-CANTON AIRPORT AGENCY, 
C. BLAKE MCDOWELL, Sr., 
Chairman, 





Tribute to the Los Angeles Times 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I am pleased to include a resolution 
in behalf of many of my colleagues of the 
California delegation in the House of 
Representatives in tribute to the Los 
Angeles Times on the occasion of its 75th 
anniversary. The resolution follows: 

TRIBUTE TO THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Whereas for three-quarters of a century 
the splendid progressive journalism exempli- 
fied by the Los Angeles Times has been a 
strong influence for the common good in 
the city and county of Los Angeles and 
that influence has indeed extended into the 
State of California and the Nation; and 

Whereas the Los Angeles Times has 
throughout its history shown the vigor of 
American enterprise, independence, and 
courage in maintaining the standards of a 
free press: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the undersigned members of 
the California delegation in the House of 
Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress, That they extend their congratula- 
tions and best wishes to the Los Angeles 
Times on this, its 75th anniversary, wishing 
it continuing prosperity and influence in 
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the lives of the people of Los Angeles, Calif., 
and the Nation. 

CaRL HINSHAW, 20th District; Harry R. 
SHEPPARD, 27th District; Ceci R. K1nG, 
17th District; JoHN Puuuips, 29th 
District; LeRoy JOHNSON, 11th Dis- 
trict; CLAIR ENGLE, 2d District; Gor- 
DON L. McDoNnoucGH, 15th District: 
JOHN J. ALLEN, JR., 7th District; Hu- 
BERT B. ScupDER, Ist District; Par 
HILLINGS, 25th District; J. ARTHUR 
YOuNGER, 9th District; W. S. MaiL- 
LIARD, 4th District; EpGar W. HIEsTAND, 
21st District; James B. UttT, 28th Dis- 
trict; CHARLES S. GuBsER, 10th Dis- 
trict; Jor Hout, 22d District; Craic 
HosMER, 18th District; Bop WuLson, 
30th District; GLEN LIPSCOMB, 24th 
District; CHARLES M. TEaGuE, 13th Dis- 
trict; JOHN F. BALpwin, 6th District; 
DONALD L. JACKSON, 16th District. 








Repeal or Renovate the Present Tax Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I am today inserting in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD a newspaper article 
from the Roanoke World-News, Roanoke, 
Va., which reports on a speech made by 
Mr. T. Coleman Andrews, who just re- 
cently resigned as Commissioner of the 
Internal Revenue Service. I think it is 
worthy of note that Mr. Andrews is 
speaking out against our present income 
tax laws as being complicated, confusing, 
and incomprehensible to the average 
citizen, and “probably should be re- 
pealed.” 

This is extremely interesting to me, 
since I remember so well that the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code was passed by 
Republicans and was hailed by them as 
a great simplification of the tax law. 
This praise of the 1954 code came not 
only from Republican Members of Con- 
gress, but also from Administration offi- 
cials, including Mr. Andrews’ former 
boss, Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey. Republican members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, in their 
majority report on this bill, described 
it as including “a rearrangement of the 
provisions to place them in more logical 
sequence, the deletion of obsolete ma- 
terial, and an attempt to express the In- 
ternal Revenue laws in a more under- 
standable manner.” 

In accordance with this newspaper 
account, Mr. Andrews, in referring to the 
fact that the present administration 
tried hard to simplify the tax laws in the 
1954 code, states “but they didn’t ac- 
complish their objective.” 

It is most interesting to me that the 
man who was Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue at the time this code was being 
written should now describe it in such 
terms. His feelings about the 1954 code 
certainly could not be the result of any 
new discoveries he has made since he 
left the Service on November 30, 1955. 
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If Mr. Andrews felt that the 1954 code 
was such a complicated piece of legis- 
lation why did he not let his views be 
known to us on the Committee on Ways 
and Means and to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance? We would have been 
delighted to have him present his views 
on the subject. 

I would like to remind you, Mr. Speak- 
er, of my reaction and that of the Demo- 
cratic Members on the Committee on 
Ways and Means to the 1954 code, which 
you will find in our minority report 
thereon. After pointing out in our re- 
port that the staffs of the Treasury De- 
partment and the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation spent over 
2 years preparing recommendations for 
the bill, we stated: 

In contrast, the committee deliberated on 
this bill for only one month and a half. 
In our opinion, such a complete overhauling 
as this, involving the most complicated laws 
which the Congress has ever written, would 
require at least 1 year to fully understand 
the change proposed and to intelligently ap- 
prove existing law as being as nearly perfect 
as it can be made. 

We frankly admit that we do not fully 
understand or comprehend many of the 
changes proposed in the bill. Many tax 
lawyers spend their entire lives keeping 
posted on certain narrow fields of taxes. In 
many instances, we were not even given a 
draft of the proposed changes in the law 
until the committee began considering them. 

We fear, that, in the hasty manner in 
which this most complicated legislation has 
been handled, we will have to spend many 
weeks straightening out the law in the fu- 
ture, if the bill becomes law. 


My only comment at this point is that 
Iam very glad to know that Mr. Andrews 
now agrees with us on the 1954 code. I 
am only sorry that he did not take the 
trouble to study the views of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and let his views be 
known to the Congress when the legisla- 
tion was being considered. I must give 
Mr. Andrews credit for one thing, how- 
ever. He certainly possesses discretion, 
for it takes a great deal of talent in this 
direction to be able to spend 3 years as 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with- 
out ever once giving any indication that 
he entertained such views about our tax 
laws. Discretion is a fine thing, but in 
this instance I think it might have been 
more helpful if Mr. Andrews had voiced 
his recommendations on the subject of 
tax revision while it was his job to do so, 
instead of waiting until after he resigned. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to reminding 
the House that we Democrats can now 
Say to the Republicans, “We told you 
so,” I would like to again point out that 
the 1954 code by far gave the majority 
of the tax relief it provided to higher 
income groups, and the Republican’s 
trickle-down theory of taxation is ramp- 
and throughout the code. The most 
glaring example of all is the dividend 
exclusion and credit provision. Now 
mind you, Mr. Speaker, this is tax relief 
for persons with unearned income. One 
would think that if any tax relief were 
to be given, it at least would have been 
given to persons who earned their in- 
come. But, no, this is not the way the 
Republican trickle-down theory of tax 
relief works. People’ who must earn 
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their living with their hands and with 
their minds, under this Republican plan 
of taxation must await that time when 
by some theory which I have never been 
able to understand, tax relief at the top 
eventually trickles down to the masses 
of the people at the bottom. It is now 
estimated by the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation that the 
dividend exclusion and credit provisions 
cost $420 million a year alone. Just 
consider this as compared to the 
piddling relief which this Republican tax 
bill gave to deserving people. For exam- 
ple, the estimates of the relief provided 
in the retirement income credit provi- 
sion in the majority report on the 1954 
code indicates that for fiscal year 1955, 
it would amount to $125 million. This 
is the largest item of relief provided for 
taxpayers generally, and it amounts to 
barely more than one-fourth that pro- 
vided for coupon clippers. The next 
largest item of relief was $80 million in 
additional medical expense deductions. 
In the case of expenses for working 
mothers, $40 million in relief was pro- 
vided. 

Mr. Speaker, when you add up all of 
the relief provided for individual in- 
come-tax payers generally in this Re- 
publican tax bill, you find that it does 
not equal the amount which the coupon 
clippers got. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress should in this session repeal the 
dividend credit and exclusion provision, 
and enact a bill for the relief of the mil- 
lions of persons who barely got any re- 
lief at all under the 1954 Republican 
tax bill. 

Following is the newspaper article re- 
ferred to: 

[From the Roanoke (Va.) World-News of 

December 9, 1955} 
ANDREWS Says Tax LAW NEEDS To BE 
SIMPLIFIED 

The former United States Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue said here today the present 
United States income tax law is complicated, 
confusing, and in comprehensible to the av- 
erage citizens and “probably should be re- 
pealed.” 

“There are many people,” declared T. Cole- 
man Andrews, “Who think there are simplier 
and more effective ways to raise money to 
defray the cost of Government than the 
methods now being used.” 

He said the income-tax law is becoming 
more and more complicated and should be 
rewritten. 

“And it will become more and more com- 
plicated until something really drastic is 
done about it,” he said. 

Andrews elaborated today on a talk he 
gave before the Roanoke Rotary Club last 
night at Hotel Roanoke. 

Although his main criticism was aimed 
at the income-tax law, he also was critical of 
two other tax laws—the gambling laws and 
the extension of social security to house- 
hold servants. 

“Many people wonder whether Congress 
ever meant these laws to be enforced,” he 
said. 

In his criticism of the income-tax law, 
Andrews said: 

“Any tax law the average citizen can't 
comply with, without having to go to the 
expense of employing professional assistance, 
is a bad law.” 

He said the present administration and 
Congress tried “very hard” to simplify the 
law in working out the 1954 tax code. 
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“But they didn’t accomplis 
jective,” he said. Plish their ob. 

“This law probably should be r 
Andrews said. “In any event after 
of growing complication and obfuscatio 
it’s high time for Congress to begin some - 
search to see if there isn’t something bette 
instead of just continuing to patch up the 
old and highly unsafe boiler.” , 

He said he believes the time has com 
for an objective look at the Uniteg States 
tax system. 

The former United 
scored today’s taxes 
much too high and 
tory. 

These high taxes, he said, will destroy any 
country in any but the most Prosperous 
times. And, he noted, even with the present 
high taxes the Federal budget still has not 
been balanced. 

“Senator Byrp rightly asked when we can 
ever expect to balance the budet,” Andrews 
said. 

If we can’t balance it in the present time 
of unprecedented prosperity, the fact is that 
with the public debt and spending at pres- 
ent levels no more than a mild recession 
might throw this country into a spin that 
would make the depression of the thirties 
look like good times. 

Andrews also said the United States has 
too many tax laws. 

“Congress,” he said, “enacts tax laws that 
present enormous enforcement problems and 
makes no provision for additional manpower 
needed for enforcement.” 7 

Two good examples of such laws, Andrews 
said, are the gambling tax laws and the 
extension of social security to household 
servants. 

Andrews, who recently retired from the 
top tax post to which’he was appointed by 
President Eisenhower in January of 1953, 
said he is “happy to be home again in Vir. 
ginia.” 

“This was one case where the realization 
was greater than the anticipation,” he sald. 

He is now chairman of the board of the 
American Fidelity & Casualty Co. 


epealed,” 
42 Years 


States tax chief also 
as being too high— 
unjust and confisca. 


Ducks Can Lay Golden Eggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
utilization of lands diverted from con- 
trol-crop production is most essential to 
our farmers. The Wynne Progress, of 
Wynne, Ark., carried a splendid editorial 
in a recent issue of that fine newspaper, 
titled “Ducks Can Lay Golden Eggs.” I 
include this editorial for the information 
of the Members of the Congress: 

Ducks Can Lay GOLDEN EGGS 

Rice farmers, like other farmers, would like 
to find a new crop for their land. They want 
something that is in strong demand, that is 
highly profitable, that is easy and cheap to 
raise, that is drought and floodproof, that is 
in no danger from acreage controls and cat 
be harvested while sitting on the back porch 
whittling or just settin’. 

Does it sound like wishful thinking? It 
isn't. There is such a crop, and it can be 
raised right here in Cross County. The crop 
is ducks, 

Many progressive rice farmers in the Hick- 
ory Ridge and Fair Oaks areas have already 
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ssibilities. All they do is get to- 
geen the En groups of sportsmen, either local 


vit : 
gether W ut of State, agree to keep their rice 


re eae during duck season and lease 
aor rice fields for the season. Many of 
= are making profits as high as seven 
et dollars an acre just for the few weeks 
a n their land is otherwise idle. 

- any extra investment. The 


oesn't take 
= sole are usable as duck pounds just as 


chey are. The only extra cost is in reflooding 
che land after the rice is harvested and in 


ing it flooded. ; 7 ' 
~ as not interfere with rice production. 


0 men who have tried “farming” 
queks say the extra flooding helps kill out 
weeds, adds fertility and keeps the land in 
production longer. Some lands around Fair 
oaks have been in a rice-duck rotation for 
5 years and are still producing like “new’ 
ground. ; 2 ; 
" Bringing duckhunters into this area is a 
grvice to the community. Most of the hunt- 
ets are business leaders. They get an oppor- 
tunity to see the possibilities of this rich 
and industrially undeveloped area. 

Duckhunters are good business for every- 
body. They have money to spend, are in a 
frame of mind to spend it, and they need 
housing, food, supplies, and equipment. 

Sound like it has possibilities? 

County Agent Troy Jennings has agreed to 
act as a registrar for farmers who want to get 
in contact with hunters. If you have land 
that can be used, tell Mr. Jennings the 
amount of land, location, and ask him to 
givesome of these pond-hungry hunters your 
name, Then make your own deal, after con- 
sulting your lawyers. 

If every acre of riceland in the county were 
kept flooded all during the duck season, it 
would not overcrowd the field. In fact, the 
more land under water, the better the hunt- 
ing, It looks like a rice farmer’s dream, 


and it is, 





There Is Need for a Permanent Program 
for the Relief of Depressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years I have sponsored legislation 
designed to provide relief to those areas 
of the Nation that have become victims 
of economic dislocation with the result 
they have a labor surplus which classi- 
fies them as critical or depressed areas. 

In support of such legislation the foi- 
lowing statement was made by me before 
& subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, Janu- 
ary 26, 1956, at which time I stressed the 
heed for a permanent Federal program 
for depressed areas. The statement 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMFS E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DIs- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, ON JANUARY 26, 
1956, Berorne THe SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
LaBor AND PuBLIC WELFARE REGARDING THE 
NEED FoR A PERMANENT PROGRAM FOR THE 
RELIEF OF DEPRESSED AREAS 

Pi Chairman, I appreciate the privilege 

Ppearing before this committee for the 

Purpose of discussing legislation designed 

assist Cepressed areas. 
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As you probably know, I introduced leg- 
islation on the subject in the 83d Congress 
and reintroduced the same bill in the 84th 
Congress. 

Speaking frankly, I was amazed at the 
lack of interest in this subject as far as the 
House of Representatives is concerned as I 
was unable to secure hearings on the 
legislation. 

I was told in answer to my request that 
there was more important legislation on the 
agenda. 

The result is that no action has been 
taken on my initial bill, H. R. 860, intro- 
duced when the 84th Congress convened 
January 5, 1955. 

On January 9 of this year I introduced 
H. R. 8223, an administration bill which in 
my opinion is an improvement over H. R. 
860 which I introduced last year. 

At the moment, I am in touch with the 
chairman and Members of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and have a 
commitment that hearings will be held on 
the general subject of depressed areas 
probably in March. 

I am not here to claim pride of author- 
ship for legislation to aid depressed areas 
but rather to give my support to any leg- 
islative proposal that will provide relief to 
those areas. 

If you want my frank opinion. I think 
that legislation designed to relieve dis- 
tressed areas is just as important as a lot 
of the legislation that today is being given 
front-page coverage by the newspapers of 
the Nation. 

As many of you know, I represent a con- 
gressional district in Pennsylvania whose 
economy is dependent upon the coal and 
railroad industries. 

Testimony taken in my congressional dis- 
trict at a public hearing of the Neely sub- 
committee last year described the plight of 
American citizens: who find themselves un- 
employed and forced to exist on unemploy- 
ment insurance, public-assistance benefits, 
and surplus commodities. 

Since the end of the Korean war due to 
the transition from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy in the central Pennsylvania 
area for a period of over a year we had over 
18 percent of our employables unemployed. 
This condition brought hardship and suf- 
fering to thousands of good American fam- 
ilies. Happily, we have experienced a marked 
recovery and today unemployment is less 
than 5 percent in my congressional district. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel I could be charged 
with base ingratitude if I failed to mention 
the coperation we received from various 
agencies of the Federal Government, as well 
as industries, in our efforts to restore our 
economy. But most of all, I want to salute 
the courage of the people themselves who 
united in forming community organizations 
with the result that they effected recovery 
literally by their own bootstraps. 

The job of recovery, however, is not 100- 
percent complete for we still have the scars of 
depression, in ghost towns, dilapidated 
dwellings, blighted areas, and good Americans 
forced to live on public assistance and surplus 
commodities. To complete the job we re- 
quire patience and an understanding of the 
problem by Government both at the State 
and National level. 

As mentioned previously, I am glad to 
have the opportunity to testify to the im- 
mediate need of 4 Federal program to assist 
depressed areas, and if I am of any assistance 
in helping to focus attention on distressed 
areas I feel my time has been well spent. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, while it is 
true that the unemployment problem in 
my congressional district is not as acute as 
it was following the Korean war, and is im- 
proving generally throughout the Nation, in 
this pushbutton era, who knows when dis- 
tressed areas will mushroom again and 
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plague us with their evils of want, privation, 
and sorrow. 

Therefore, by assisting the present group 
of depressed areas through the establishment 
of a permanent Federal program we are for- 
tifying this Nation against area depressions 
at a time when the rest of the country is 
in a prosperous condition. 

It is for that reason that I support any 
legislative proposal that will provide relief 
for depressed areas. 





Urgent and Essential 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an editorial from the Bos- 
ton Evening American of January 17, 
"956, entitled “Urgent and Essential.” I 
believe that it expresses sentiments 
widely held in the district which I repre- 
sent. The editorial follows: 

URGENT AND ESSENTIAL 


An important piece of unfinished business 
has been called to the attention of Congress 
by President Eisenhower. 

It concerns proposed changes in our im- 
migration laws. 

Specifically, it concerns the discrimina- 
tions inherent in certain provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
generally Known as the McCarran-Walter 
Act. 

This legislation was in many ways con- 
structive, and it contains many good features 
(screening out Communists who would sneak 
into the United States, for instance) favored 
by virtually all Americans. 

But it also has provisions which create 
an urgent need for revision of the law, as the 
President put it in his state of the Union 
message. And it should be kept in mind 
that in calling for a revision of the act 
neither President Eisenhower nor this news- 
paper is urging or favors outright repeal 
of the McCarren-Walter measure. The dis- 
tinction between “revision” and “repeal” is, 
we hope, clear to everyone interested in 
seeing that such an important act reflects 
the ageless principles of true Americanism. 

The most pressing need is for revision of 
that section of the act containing the form- 
ula setting immigration quotas. 

Whatever the original purpose of this for- 
mula may have been, it is in effect discrimi- 
natory. 

Under the act as now written, immigra- 
tion quotas are set up according to the na- 
tional origins of the white population in the 
United States at the time of the 1920 census 

The practical result of this formula has 
been to assign about 82 percent of the an- 
nual immigration quota to the nations of 
northern and western Europe, and to dis- 
criminate cruelly against the others. 

Another result of the present law has been 
to hold the immigration ceiling at the ab- 
normally low figure of 154,000 a year, whereas 
we could, and should, admit more. (The 
figure of 251,000 has been suggested as suit- 
able to the country’s needs and capacities.) 

What the present law says, in effect, 1s 
that an Englishman or a German, for in- 
stance, is welcome in the United States, but 
that a Greek, or an Italian, or a Jew from 
eastern Europe is not. 
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This, obviously, is notoriously contrary to 
the American concept of judging a man by 
his individual worth, not by his nationality 
or religion, and the contrast is so stark that 
the Communists have seized upon it to make 
propaganda against America all over the 
world. : 

Ironically, the present act is keeping out 
of this country literally thousands of worthy 
and distressed human beings—many of them 
fugitives from Communist oppression— 
whose presence in this country would be an 
asset to the Nation. 

The refuge of our shores is withheld from 
those who need it, and held out to those who 
don’t. Britain, to cite an example, now has 
an annual quota of 65,000, of which about 
8,000 a year come in. Greece has a quota of 
300—with more than 20,000 Greeks registered 
for immigration. 

President Eisenhower wisely proposes 
that the Immigration Act be brought up to 
date so that the quotas are assigned on the 
basis of the 1950 census rather than that of 
1920. And he has further urged that pro- 
vision should be made to allow for greater 
flexibility in the use of quotas, so if one 
country does not use its share, the vacancies 
may be made available for the use of quali- 
fied individuals from other countries. 

We hope Congress will act favorably on 
his recommendations. 


Report of the Second Hoover Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to 
insert a resolution received from the 
Troy Junior Chamber of Commerce con- 
cerning the second Hoover Commission 
report. 

Their action herein is but one of a 
number of indications in my State of a 
growing awareness of the continuing 
need for efficiency and economy in Gov- 
ernment, and adherence to constitu- 
tional principles: 

RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF THE BIPARTISAN 

EFFORTS OF THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR 

THE HOOVER REPORT 


Whereas the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
better known as the Hoover Commission, 
now has completed a Series of bipartisan 
reports on the Federal Government; and 

Whereas these nonpolitical reports offer 
the means of saving the United States bil- 
lions of dollars while increasing efficiency; 
and 

Whereas the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the past has spearheaded 
a great national project to publicize the 
Hoover Commission findings and to gain sup- 
port for them; and 

Whereas better government will result if 
the findings of the Hoover Commission are 
given wide dissemination among the public: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Troy Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and its members assembled in 
Troy this 28th day of November 1955, en- 
dorse and commend the objectives of the 
Hoover Commission, and urge the adminis- 
tration and Congress to work together, on 
a bipartisan basis, toward prompt and full 
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consideration of the recommendations of the 
commission, 


In particular I would like to commend 
Mr. A. Arthur McKew, Jr., State chair- 
man of the New Hampshire Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Committee on 
Your State and Better Government, 
and the members of his committee for 
the efforts they have expended in study- 
ing this complex report and their work 
at a grassroots level to obtain better 
government. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under previously granted permission, 
I would like to insert in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD, my own remarks, and include 
an article by Raymond Moley, entitled 
“The MacArthur Epic.” 

Mr. Speaker, today is the birthday of a 
great American, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. I am sure freedom-loving peo- 
ple all over the world join in wishing him 
many happy returns of the day. 

His services to the country have never 
been fully recorded. The Congress 
should, without further delay, bestow 
upon him the coveted general of the 
Armies of the United States. He has 
earned and deserves this title. 

[From Newsweek of January 30, 1956] 
THE MACARTHUR EPIC 
(By Raymond Moley) 


The initial Communist thrust into South 
Korea was confronted by only a poorly 
trained constabulary force of South Koreans. 
The only other forces of the free world within 
thousands of miles were the American occu- 
pation troops in Japan and some elements of 
the American Navy and Air Force. But fate 
decreed that there was available a military 
genius whose peer has not been seen in our 
time. The test which faced MacArthur was 
twofold. He was compelled to use his slender 
forces in Korea and at the same time to con- 
tinue the remarkable progress he had made in 
peacefully returning Japan to normal condi- 
tions. He was well on the way to a brililant 
success in these efforts when the Red Chinese 
projected seven armies into the conflict. 
Once more, as in the early days of the Pa- 
cific war, MacArthur had to improvise a fresh 
formula for victory. 

The fate of that formula, the virtue of 
which few except violent partisans of the 
Truman-Acheson regime will now deny, was 
the culminating act in a massive drama 
which originated at Bataan. A loyal and in- 
formed witness, Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, 
tells this story in his book, MacArthur, His 
Rendezvous With History. 

Not the least of the marks of a military 
genius is his capacity to bend both subordi- 
nates and superiors to his plans of action. 
This stands out everywhere until MacArthur’s 
last, fatal (to our prestige in Asia) conflict 
with the brass and the bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington. Even F. D. R., who was no partisan 
of MacArthur, was won over in the famous 
1944 meeting in Honolulu. 

Moreover, MacArthur’s opposite numbers 
in the Navy paid him the compliment of 
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agreement except in a few notable ca 

Concerning these instances, in which 2 hior 
commands and 2 great traditions ‘sh 
odds, there will always be dispute, Una 
the circumstances it is not surprising thes 
Whitney should fail at times to give = 
Navy marks for its contribution to victory, 


Ultimately there was glory enough for all 
In meeting the acute problems of the ocgy, 
pation MacArthur was compelled to cope with 
the Soviet Union, the British, our own State 
Department, and the Japanese. The iron’ 
of it all is that he had the least trouble With 
and the greatest cooperation from the late 
enemy, the Japanese. 

The war in Korea will always stand out as 
a cloudy page in American history, put g 
recital of its story adds new stature to the 
commander. His audacious delaying tacticg 
before the Pusan perimeter meant the dif. 
ference between maintaining a foothold on 
the peninsula and retreat to Japan. The 
Inchon operation was MacArthur's and Mae. 
Arthur’s alone. Against almost united Op- 
position from Washington he won grudging 
consent to attempt what was praised by the 
British Chiefs of Staff as among the finest 
strategic achivements in military history, 


Whitney’s indictment of our State De. 
partment goes beyond a mere recital of the 
appeasement and fear which held back the 
arm of the commander after the Red Chi. 
nese hordes attacked our forces. The greater 
sin is that in some way the Red Chinese 
were able to commit their armies with the 
assurance that they would suffer no injury 
beyond the- Yalu. Strong circumstantial 
evidence exists that Burgess in the British 
Embassy in Washington and MacLean in the 
United States section of the Foreign Office 
in London had a hand in this business, 


MacArthur’s final ordeal was the frustra- 
tion of his plan for complete victory by Ach- 
eson, Marshall, the British, and Truman, 
Their substitute proved to be profound hu- 
miliation for American arms. But the views 
of MacArthur were left behind in the minds 
and spirits of Ridgway, Van Fleet, Strate- 
meyer, and Admiral Joy. Joy has this to say: 

“Serious consideration was being given to 
extending United Nations Command niili- 
tary operations into Red China. Thus at the 
last, the one negotiating factor that Com- 
munists respect above all else was beginning 
to appear: Naked, massive power and the 
willingness to use that power. * * * It was 
as simple as that.” 


were at 


The Meat Ax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include an editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch showing that 
notwithstanding the enormous military 
buildup set in motion by the Korean war 
and the pledges of economy and $40- 
billion retrenchment made in the last 
presidential campaign, the average Tru- 
man budget for nonwar expenditures Was 
$20.1 billion and the average Eisenhower 
budget for nonwar expenditures is $217 
billion. The meat ax we have heard 50 
much about is being used all right. But 
it is being used on the Treasury instead 
of the budget. 
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The St. Louis Post-Dispatch says: 
SPEAKING OF SPENDING 


Eisenhower administration passed 
its third anniversary in Office last Friday, 
“ne thing at least was clear about its place 
” ae Whatever else may be said of it, 
ae was the administration that formally 
eralized national acceptance of an active 
il welfare, and economic role for the 
vederal Government. 

For 20 years the Republican Party had at- 
tacked (except during election campaigns) 
ine principles of social security, public hous- 
ne, minimum-wage laws, support of farm 
income. compensatory fiscal policy, resource 
jeelopment, Federal activity in education, 
ind medical care. Now, as President Eisen- 
nower's state of the Union message made sa 
jear, all these pillars of the welfare state 
gre not only accepted but claimed almost as 
original discoveries. ; 

Not that differences have ceased to exist. 
There are differences of emphasis, of degree, 
of administrative technique, and of sub- 
stance, as on public power. The Humphreys, 
pensons, and Weekses do not apply welfare- 
sate principles in the same way as men like 
secretary of Labor Mitchell and Presidential 
Assistant Stassen. And certainly experience 
shows that attachment to a liberal welfare 
wlicy is stronger in election years than 
in between. 

Yet the existence of a broad base of agree- 
ment on general principles cannot be denied. 
Perhaps the most impressive manifestation 
ofitis to be found in the Federal budget. 

One of Mr. Eisenhower’s principal cam- 
paign themes in 1952 was government econ- 
omy, He loved to hold up an egg and tell 
how many taxes it carried. He lashed out at 
waste and foolishness, such as issuing Official 
pamphlets on dishwashing. He talked of 
cutting expenditures by $40 billion within 3 
years. But what is the record? In the last 
8 Federal budgets, 4 under Democratic and 
4 under Republican control, expenditures 
have run as follows, in billions of dollars: 
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etek eee ee ne es ait ies 39.6 
Metin ei hr Kee aaswow 44.0 
RN ae he re ne oe) 
WOR toe Be eas ghee 
Eisenhower 
Ra ils (eh a cts er te ad 67.7 
oe ee ae ane ee oe 64.5 
ROR rt bs nin tm ch te 64.2 
Resa sea chi FE hr Se ante ite be 65.8 


Seven of these 8 budgets were dominated 

by the Korean war and the enormous military 
buildup set in motion by it. The record 
shows that the Eisenhower administration’s 
smallest budget is just $10 billion (not 40 
billion ) below the Truman administration’s 
viggest budget. It shows that all of the dif- 
‘erence is accounted for by reduction in mili- 
‘ary and foreign policy spending, while other 
expenditures have actually risen. 
_ Hliminating expenditures for defense and 
‘hernational affairs—described in the budget 
&s the “cost of national protection”—the 
Truman and Eisenhower budgets for other 
‘xpenditures compare as follows, in billions 
of dollars ; 





Truman 


Rh sie i i OT Nb fens a 22.0 
ne Siete SN et weg alc in bes oy 17.9 
in hn Seco cin ile 18.7 
Re see ae A el ee th a 21.7 
cn) nO OE Oe ee ea 20. 1 
i Eisenhower 
a ia . 19.1 
la sisal aia 21.8 
a ca 22.8 
te er a 23.4 
NS oe oar late, 21.7 


; Thus the Eisenhower administration suc- 
teded in cutting nondefense, domestic ex- 
Penditures in its first year only. As planned 
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for 1957, its expenditures of this type will 
exceed the 1950 peak. 

As compared with 1950, the administration 
next year expects to spend $1 billion more 
for “labor and welfare,” $600 million more 
for agriculture, $100 million less for com- 
merce and housing, $600 million more for 
general government, $1,200,000,000 more for 
interest and $1,800,000,000 less for veterans’ 
benefits. 

Altogether, the net increase exclusive of 
the last two items, which are not readily 
controllable, amounts to more than $2 bil- 
lion, or about 10 percent. 

These figures do not mean that the Eisen- 
hower administration did not try to econ- 
omize. It did try. It brought in for the 
effort business executives who had been say- 
ing for years that the job could be done 
given competence and a desire to do it. 
Some administrative economies undoubtedly 
were accomplished, and they are all to the 
good. But the record shows that even un- 
der the most favorable circumstances big 
government cannot be distilled into small 
government. 

The people expect their Government to 
perform a wide range of social and eco- 
nomic functions. Both political parties sup- 
port the expectation. The Federal budget 
inevitably reflects it. How long will it take 
for political debate to catch up with these 
facts of life? 





Truman Explains It All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to shed some light on the facts surround- 
ing former President Truman’s explana- 
tion of the loss of China during his 
administration, to the Communists, I 
am inserting an editorial from the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer of January 20. 1956, 
and David Lawrence’s column of the 
same date: 

|From the Philadelphia Enquirer of 
January 20, 1956] 


TRUMAN EXPLAINS IT ALL 


Former President Truman has launched a 
new installment of his memoirs, appearing in 
Life, with some startling explanations of his 
own for the loss of China to the Communists. 

He chooses to lay most of the blame on 
Chiang Kai-shek’s refusal to join a coalition 
government with the Chinese Reds, as urged 
upon him by Mr. Truman's emissary, Gen. 
George C. Marshall. 

If Chiang had only been “‘a little more con- 
ciliatory,” the former President states, he is 
sure an “understanding” could have been 
reached with the Communists. And he adds 
that if a coalition had been formed, there was 
no reason why Chiang could not have won 
out over the Reds in the long run, 

In view of the world’s sad experience with 
attempted appeasement of the Reds, includ- 
ing the formation of coalition governments, 
it is amazing to find Mr. Truman still up- 
holding such a forlorn policy. Ironclad 
Soviet control of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, to mention only a few countries, 
began with the coalition of Communists with 
democratic elements in their governments. 
The folly of trying to conciliate the Commu- 
nists by opening the door to their seizure of 
power had been demonstrated in Europe prior 
to Mr. Truman’s decision to force Chiang into 
collaboration with the Chinese Reds. 
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The Nationalist leader refused to go along 
on this surrender, but the Truman policy in- 
evitably strengthened Chiang’s foes. It was 
not long afterward that the Red tidal wave 
engulfed all the mainland. 

That it could have been stayed by Chiang 
joining hands with the Communists simply 
does not make sense. 





FINDS TRUMAN VERIFYING BETRAYAL OF CHIANG 
(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON.—"O that mine enemy might 
write a book’’— it’s an old slogan and has its 
application to the 1956 Presidential cam- 
paign. For the latest installment of the 
memoirs of former President Truman seeking 
to defend the loss of China to the free world 
is about as useful a piece of political am- 
munition as the Republicans could acquire 
this year. 

When, as Mr. Truman declares in the cur- 
rent installment published in Life magazine, 
the loss of China is due to the fact that 
Chiang Kai-shek wasn’t conciliatory enough 
toward the Chinese Communists, the whole 
issue surrounding the Democratic adminis- 
tration’s tragic policies in the Far East is 
revived. 

The American people have not only been 
brought to the brink of a war in Formosa, 
but they lost 140,000 casualties in Korea in 
an actual war because the policies of the Tru- 
man administration turned out to be to the 
advantage of the Communist government in 
China. 


Mr. Truman says that General Marshall 
tried to get Chiang Kai-shek to agree to a 
coalition government. The General, to be 
sure, was acting on the basis of detailed in- 
structions prepared for him by experts in the 
Department of State whose fidelity to the 
best interests of the United States versus 
Soviet Russia came into question later in 
hearings before congressional committees. 
Nobody with a sense of fairness has ever sug- 
gested that General Marshall knew the sin- 
ister influence at work in the Department of 
State. For, as a good soldier, he followed 
orders. But the fact is that the idea of a 
coalition government in which the Com- 
munists and the Nationalists would par- 
ticipate was a hoax from beginning to end. 

The coalition idea had already resulted 
in the sell-out of the people of Poland 
through the Yalta agreements, and it isn't 
hindsight, as Mr. Truman argues now, to re- 
call that point. For the whole world knew 
the Communists were using the coalition 
trick to gain military supremacy. Indeed, 
they notified the American negotiators in 
China that they wouldn’t integrate their 
armies under any circumstances. How could 
Chiang Kai-shek agree to a coalition govern- 
ment while his enemies were maintaining an 
armed force to continue their military 
pressures? 

Mr. Truman says, in effect, that the Na- 
tionalists should have surrendered because 
they didn’t have a chance militarily to win, 
and General Marshall thought so, too, but 
the opinion of other observers, including the 
American Ambassador, Leighton Stuart, an 
educator of wide experience in China, was 
that the failure of American aid to come at 
the opportune momment was the real cause 
of the weakness of the Nationalists and the 
disintegration of their armies. 

The late Harry Dexter White, named in 
congressional hearings as a Communist spy. 
sat in the Treasury Department with fuil 
power to say when the money promised 
Chiang Kai-shek would be forwarded or held 
back. The former President commended 
Harry Dexter White in writing on April 30, 
1946, even after J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the FBI, had in November 1945, and Febru- 
ary 1946 called the President’s attention to 
the questionable record of White's relations 
to the Communists. 
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On the subject of the loan, Mr. Truman 
doesn’t identify the “Treasury experts” who 
held it up, but he writes: 

“General Marshall devoted his brief stay 
in Washington (March-April 1946) to talks 
with Government officials regarding loans for 
China and aid in the form of shipping and 
surplus property. I instructed the Treasury 
Department to cooperate with him in every 
way, and an agreement was reached for an 
immediate loan to China of $500 million. 
Unfortunately, when nothing but the 
Chinese signature was lacking on this docu- 
ment, Chiang Kai-shek’s representative, the 
Chinese Ambassador in Washington, insisted 
on changes before he would sign. And to 
complicate the matter further, the Generalis- 
simo on the same day made a speech in 
China that was in effect a call to arms. It 
is no wonder that the Treasury experts felt 
that it would not be in line with our policy 
to make a loan if political settlement was 
not forthcoming in China. They were 
correct.” 

This is by no means all of the story, but 
it is a sensational paragraph nonetheless. 
It shows that Mr. Truman either didn't know 
how the loan was being squelched by some 
persons in the Treasury Department friendly 
to the Communists, or else that he naively 
accepted the superficial explanation which 
he now repeats. 


Liberalization of Agricultural Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, basically 
agriculture, in spite of low prices and 
declining farm income of the last few 
years, is in a relatively sound condition. 
For example, the market value of total 
farm assets is nearly $163 billion. This, 
Mr. Speaker, is only $3 billion less than 
the total of all farm assets in the peak 
year of 1955. Compared with total farm 
assets of $163 billion, totai debt obliga- 
tions of all farms is only 11 percent of 
the total assets, about $18 billion. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, only 3 out of every 
10 farmers have mortgage debt obliga- 
tions, and over one-half of all farms 
mortgaged are mortgaged for less than 
30 percent of their marekt value. In 
1955, according to the admunistrative 
office of the Federal court system, only 
386 bankruptcy cases out of some 59,404 
involved farmers. Farm bankruptcies 
for the last 5 years have comprised less 
than one percent of the annual number 
of such proceedings. I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, these facts indicate the bas- 
ically sound financial position of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

However, Mr. Speaker, certain storm 
warning signals are beginning to appear 
which make it prudent for us to con- 
Sider legislation at this time to help 
good farmers who cannot obtain credit 
from private or cooperative sources. 
For example, farmers in 1955 had to 
borrow $487 million from the Federal 
Lank Bank System and their 1,100 local 
farm loan associations. This was an 
increase of 59 percent in the amount 
of such loans over 1954. Also, $338 mil- 
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lion of this money loaned in 1955 was 
“new money borrowed’—a 50 percent 
increase over 1954. 

During the first 10 months of 1955, 
498 production credit associations lent 
their farmer-members some $1.1 billion. 
As you know, Mr. Speaker, these asso- 
ciations lend funds obtained from in- 
vestors in obligations held by the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks. 

You can see, therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
that even those farmers who have ade- 
quate collateral and satisfactory credit 
ratings are beginning to borrow in in- 
creasing amounts and at an increased 
rate. The Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, 
on the other hand, Mr. Speaker, has had 
the difficult responsibility of extending 
credit to good farmers who for various 
reasons simply cannot meet the stand- 
ards set by commercial credit institu- 
tions, including the local loan and pro- 
duction credit associations I just re- 
ferred to. The cost-price squeeze that 
farmers have been experiencing since 
1951 has had the greatest effect upon 
farnfers who find themselves in this un- 
enviable position. But as Secretary 
Benson said at his address of last Octo- 
ber 15, before the National Association 
of Mutual Credit Companies at St. Louis, 
Mo.: 

When disaster strikes in agriculture, credit 
is urgently needed. If there is real distress, 
farmers often cannot meet the standards of 
commercial credit. Collateral is insufficient, 
terms needed for repayment are too long, and 
administrative costs are too great. It is in 
the interest of these farmers—and the Na- 
tion’s interest—to help them get onto their 
feet. These farmers are good credit risks if 
the lender can afford to wait. Our Farmers 
Home Administration makes substantial 
loans to farmers who cannot meet the stand- 
ards of commercial credit. Their records of 
9 years of operation show 93 percent of the 
principal repaid. 


So you see, Mr. Speaker, F. H. A. bor- 
rowers, as they are called in general are 
good farmers and they are good credit 
risks provided they are given adequate 
repayment conditions commensurate 
with their ability to repay. But many 
FHA borrowers throughout the country 
are having extreme difficulty meeting 
their present obligations. Many other 
would-be FHA borrowers, especially 
among the younger farmers, are not go- 
ing to stay in agriculture unless they 
can obtain FHA loans on more liberal 
terms than the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration has authority to make at the 
present time. With these farmers in 
particular experiencing a great inten- 
Sive negative effect due to the cost-price 
squeeze, it is essential that the terms of 
FHA loans be more readily adapted to 
meet their needs. Especially is this true 
in drought disaster areas such as those 
which have been designated in Utah. 

Therefore, I send to the desk two bills 
for introduction and proper referral, 
which will expand the Farmers Home 
Administration’s loan program. 

The first would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, through the Farmers 
Home Administration, to— 

First. Make or insure loans for the 
purpose of refinancing, consolidating, re- 
newing, or extending all, or part, of the 
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existing debts of the applicant for fg 

operating and_ subsistence expenses 
whether secured or unsecured by real or 
personal property. F 

Second. Such loans are to be made ty 
farmers operating family type farms 
who are unable to repay their existing 
indebtedness in accordance with present 
repayment schedules and who cannot se. 
cure refinancing through private or C0« 
operative sources on terms that they 
could be expected to meet under present 
circumstances. 

Third. Such loans are to be repaig 
when it appears that the borrower can 
obtain a loan from cooperatives or pri. 
vate sources, including the local loan as. 
sociations and Production Credit Agso. 
ciations under the terms borrowers cap 
meet. 

Fourth. Such loans are to carry such 
interest rates and conditions of repay- 
ment as the Secretary of Agriculture 
deems advisable under the circum. 
stances, provided, however, that the total 
principal indebtedness of a borrower 
shall not exceed the fair value based on 
earning capacity or the normal market 
value of the farm. 

Fifth. The aggregate total of such 
loans shall not exceed $45 million in any 
1 fiscal year. - 

The second bill, Mr. Speaker, will per- 
mit the Farmers Home Administration 
to provide more effective assistance to 
production and subsistence loan borrow: 
ers by providing that— 

First. The term of any such loan shall 
not exceed 11 years from the date the 
original loan was made. This extends 
from 7 to 11 years the repayment period. 

Second. No person who has failed to 
liquidate his indebtedness in 11 consecu- 
tive years shall be eligible for additional 
loans until such indebtedness has been 
paid. 


Why Tax North for Schools in Defiant and 
Shirking South? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
call attention to the Members of the 
House of an editorial appearing in the 
Milwaukee Journal of Friday, January 
13, 1956. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuy Tax Norru For SCHOOLS IN DEFIAN 
AND SHIRKING SOUTH? 

In proposing a $2 billion Federal school 
building aid program, President Eisenhower 
says in effect that this violates sound pris 
ciple but that the school emergency justi- 
fies that violation. There is no question bul 
that he is right on the first score. 

“Responsibility for public education rests 
with States and local communities,” be t 
iterates, and “Federal action which infringe 
upon this is alien to our system.” But he 
goes on to add that the American classroom 
shortage is one of those problems whica 
States and communities alone cannot solve 
fully or rapidly enough. 
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re are many reasons to doubt that. 
here little or nothing is being 
e to replace inadequate schools and pro- 

a needed new ones, it is rarely because 
aed and communities together couldn't 
if they were willing to make the neces- 
: sacrifice. Admittedly the sacrifice may 

ater for some than for others. 

The truth is that some of the “poor” States 
want new industries more than they want 

ools. So they use low taxes, freedom from 
taxes, free sites, etc., to lure industry from 
wisconsin and other States which tax indus- 
tries and individuals heavily to build schools. 
Federal matching money now and for the 
next 5 years would often reward the laggards 
and penalize those who have already dug 
deep to provide good schools. And the 
president is utterly naive in believing that 
this Federal aid program could be ended, as 
he proposes, at the end of 5 years. The first 
» billion would just whet the appetites for 
more money wherever more school buildings 
and better ones were desired. 

The President neatly avoids the school 
seoregation issue which is bound to some up 
when Congress considers the school building 
gid question. Those very States and com- 
munities which are defying Federal author- 
ity to force desegregation of schools are the 
ones Which would get the greatest relative 
benefits of Federal aid for their schools un- 
der President Eisenhower’s proposal. Yet if 
Federal aid were to be denied ther, because 
of their defiance, that aid would go largely 
to States which don’t need it. Even by the 
President’s plan much would go to States 
which do far better to keep school buildings 
dollars at home, without a depleting trip to 
Washington and back. 

The principle that the Federal Government 
should keep out of the public school field as 
completely as possible is still sound in this 
time of abnormal school needs. And the 
sooner that State and communities know 
they won't get easy money from Washington, 
the sooner they will buckle down to doing 
the school job themselves. 


é 
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Fluoridation of Public Drinking Water in 
New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
ConcRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a copy 
of a letter from Frederick B. Exner, 
M. D., Medical and Dental Building, 
Seattle, Wash., to the Honorable Robert 
P, Wagner, mayor of the city of New 
York, regarding the fluoridation of pub- 
u¢ drinking water in New York City. 

The letter follows: 

” SEATTLE, WaSH., January 20, 1956. 
‘Se Honorable ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
Mayor, the City of New York, 
City Hall, New York, N. Y. 

Deak Mayor WacGNER: I want to call your 
attention that, in its recent report to you 
2 fluoridation for New York City, your 
board of health made no investigation of the 
‘acts behind the promises of safety and ef- 
“ctiveness. Even as regards the admitted 
Rottling of the teeth of children in nearby 
eh (which will become more disfigur- 
i &8 the children become older), your 

ard made no investigation to determine 


Whet s ‘We ‘ : 
Nether the disfigurement is, in fact, unob- 
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jectionable to those who suffer it, or merely 
to the experimenters. 

Instead, the board accepted the unsup- 
ported word of the experimenters, which 
is in conflict with their own data; and the 
word of a chemist from Arizona who had 
been permitted to examine representative 
children from each class. 

Moreover the theoretical grounds on which 
danger is denied are based on such dis- 
torted concepts of physiology, toxicology, 
chemistry, and mathematics, that they can 
only be regarded as pseudoscience. 

The report is a mere rehash of the already 
discredited claims of discredited proponents 
of fluoridation. One of these, known as “‘the 
father of fluordiation”’ testified last Novem- 
ber before the California Public Utilities 
Commission. He offered in evidence some 
charts alleged to show what happens to teeth 
in communities with varying amounts of 
fiuorine in the water. Under cross-examina- 
tion, he was forced to admit that he knew 
when he made the charts that figures on 
whieh they were based were worthless. 

Your board had been offered proofs of the 
worthlessness of these figures, but neverthe- 
less accepts at face value the conclusions 
therefrom. 

After the same hearing, another proponent 
of fluoridation came to me and said that false 
figures as to his own findings, which he 
published in the Journal of the American 
Dental Association in 1948, were a mistake in 
copying, and that he had not been aware 
of the mistake till I told Congress about 
them in May 1954. When I pointed out that 
he had more than a year in which to publicly 
acknowledge the error, he had nothing to say. 

Again your board had been informed of 
the falsity of the published figures, yet con- 
clusions drawn therefrom are contained in 
the board’s report. 

You will remember that during the period 
of the board’s study, I sent you a carefully 
documented analysis of the “case for fluorida- 
tion” for the use of the board of health. 
Original sources and data were given 
throughout, so there was no need to take my 
unsupported word for anything. 

Practically every statement in the recent 
report was refuted in my analysis; and I 
proved beyond reasonable question that there 
is no shred of respectable scientific evidence 
to support any part of the claims for the 
safety or effectiveness of fluoridation. I will 
send you, herewith, a copy for your own 
inspection. 

My analysis was subsequently published 
by Northwest Medicine, and reprinted. It is 
highly regarded, and in great demand all over 
the world. In less than 2 months, a second 
reprinting is now in process. 

Your board made no attempt to deny any 
part of my charges. My analysis and its 
content were simply ignored. This is noth- 
ing new. In fact, no statement of mine on 
fluoridation, in this report, in my testimony 
to Congress, or elsewhere, has ever been seri- 
ously challenged, much less refuted. Like 
your board, the rest of the fiuoridators try 
to pretend I don't exist. Apparently they 
hope that, if they ignore me and my facts, 
we will go away. We won't. 

Even your board, however, must know 
that eventually the chickens must come 
home to roost. Children will be disfigured. 
Later there will be systemic poisoning; and 
they will be responsible. They hope to avoid 
liability, for themselves and the city, through 
an opinion of the attorney generai. They 
quote him as follows: 

‘No negligence could be attributed to * * * 
the city * * * on the introduction of fluorine 
into a city water supply * * * if the amount 
of fluorine introduced is only such as has 
been found by scientific studies to be safe.” 

This will not avail when it is shown that 
the board negligently failed to investigate 
the evidence offered in my analysis. If the 


board had investigated, it would know that 
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there is no scientific evidence that any 
amount of fluoride in the water is safe for 
the users thereof. Fluorine poisoning is 
found where there is no fluoride in the 
water, and any at all that is added to what- 
ever may be naturally present, is just that 
much too much. 

I hope you do not mind if I make this an 
open letter. The public is entitled to these 
facts, and, if I make this letter public, it 
will save you whatever embarrassment there 
might be to you if you were to have to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. B. EXNER, M. D., F. A. C. R. 





Integration and Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Monday, January 23, 1956, issue of the 
Washington Evening Star carried a most 
interesting editorial on page A-8 thereof. 

The proponents of integration in our 
schools have for years argued that in- 
tegration in the schools would materially 
alleviate the shortage of teachers and 
furthermore would decrease the cost of 
education. The opponents of integra- 
tion have always denied those argu- 
ments. For some months now, the Wash- 
ington public schools have been inte- 
grated, and apparently the school com- 
missioners have found now that inte- 
gration has multiplied their p*oblems 
instead of decreasing their probiems as 
promised, as will be found from that 
editorial. 

That editorial reads as follows: 

INTEGRATION AND TEACHERS 


There may be no really new problem fae- 
ing Washingtons public schools. Inte- 
gration, however, and the results of city-wide 
tests that emphasize an extraordinary varia- 
tion in pupil achievement, have placed an 
old problem in new light. More teachers are 
needed to cope with it. More teachers must 
be supplied. The probability that they will 
be supplied depends in large measure upon 
the ability of the Board of Education and the 
school officials to present a convincing case. 

They were not able to convince the Com- 
missioners, harassed by the facts of deficit 
financing and unimpressed by the somewhat 
hazy and confused estimates of teacher 
needs as presented to them by the schools. 
There has been, moreover, a seemingly de- 
layed recogntion, by school administrators, 
of what Dr. Corning now describes as “a new 
situation * * * which requires reconsider- 
ation of former practices.” 

Former practices have included estimat- 
ing teacher needs on the basis of 
metical average ratios of total teachers to 
total pupils, resulting in such slovenly gen- 
eralizations as a finding that as high school 
classes average only 22 or 23 pupils per 
teacher—without considering the actual 
size of classes in basic academic subjects— 
there is an excess of high school teachers 
As the school officials entrapped themselves 
by this unrealistic method of estimating 
teacher requirements, it is small wonder 
that they confused the Commissioners. 

The chief reason supporting a substan- 
tial increase in teachers, aside from the 
growth of school population, is that our 
standards of educational achievement must 
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be raised. When tests show that of 4,155 
tenth-grade (first-year high school) pupils 
enrolled last fall, 1,004 of them had reached 
only a sixth grade or under level in reading; 
that of 3,979 tenth-grade pupils, 1,798 had 
reached only a sixth grade or under level 
in arithmetic, it is obvious that educational 
standards are going to suffer unless this 
dangerous situation is remedied. The real 
issue now, as Dr. Corning told the Board 
of Education last week, is the “unquestion- 
able need for additional teachers so that 
all the schools will be adequately staffed to 
serve ever increasing numbers of children 
with extremely varying abilities and 
achievement.” The mere size of classes is 
not the real issue. 

In presenting the need for more teachers 
to Congress, the effect of integration on 
hitherto accepted educational standards in 
the public schools should be presented in 
complete candor. The problem is realistic 
and requires realistic understanding and 
approach. The school authorities must get 
down to brass tacks in presenting the pic- 
ture as it is, and in outlining a precise and 
detailed plan of how they propose to deal 
with it. That is the only way by which they 
can get the teachers they need. 

The President, in congratulating the Com- 
missioners and others on the speed with 
which they effected integration in Washing- 
ton, following the Supreme Court decision, 
suggested that our progress in this regard 
should be a model for the country. It is 
not going to be any such model if it results 
in lowering educational standards because 
of a lack of the additional teachers now re- 
quired to maintain such standards. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it appears that 
Washington has found from experience 
that it was mislead and that integration 
was not the Utopia as previously pic- 
tured. Washington has learned, as all 
communities will learn, that their educa- 
tional standards are now suffering, inas- 
much as they are now being confronted 
with the fact that those rosy promises 
were completely unrealistic, and that 
they now must get more teachers because 
integration has brought “ever increasing 
numbers of children with extremely 
varying abilities and achievement.” 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem that any- 
body with a reasonably fair degree of 
intelligence would have known that in- 
tegration would bring those problems. 
It is amazing to realize that anyone 
could not have foreseen the inevitable 
result. Will we profit by the experience 
in Washington, or will this country con- 
tinue to rush headlong into destruction. 
We yet have time to prevent this horrible 
but inevitable experience, if the people 
wish to preserve their school system. 


Farmers’ Income Down, Industrial Work- 
ers’ Income Up—Due to Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an article 
appearing in the Honeywell News, Local 
1145, United Electrical Workers, Min- 
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neapolis, Minn., entitled “Farmers’ In- 
come Down, Industrial Workers’ Income 
Up—Due to Unions.” 
The article follows: 
FARMERS’ INCOME Down, INDUSTRIAL WORKERS’ 
INCOME UP—DUE TO UNIONS 


Much has been printed about the steady 
decline in the farmers’ income in America. 
There is no question about it—the farmers’ 
income has dropped considerably within the 
last few years and many farmers, particularly 
the small farmers, are in very bad way. 

This is not good for anybody in this coun- 
try. Farmers, unable to buy the product of 
the industrial worker in the city, can even- 
tually mean the prelude to a real recession 
unless this condition is corrected, and at 
once, by the administration in Washington. 


WHERE WOULD WE BE? 


With this situation affecting the farmer, 
every American worker in a factory, every 
industrial worker, should recognize where 
he would be if it were not for the unions 
in America. I don’t care whether he is or- 
ganized or unorganized, the trade union 
movement of America is the only protection 
for the working people of this country 
against what the farmer is faced with today. 

The organized worker, through negotia- 
tions with his employer, has steadily raised 
his wage rates—commensurate with the 
ability of the employer to pay. Even the 
unorganized worker has felt the effect of the 
trade union movement. He has felt it for 
two reasons: (1) His employer has been 
forced to raise wages to keep his employees; 
and (2) many of them have raised wages 
to prevent his employees from _ being 
organized. 

There is no question about it. Wage 
rates would be considerably below what they 
are today in America if it were not for 
the trade union movement, both in the or- 
ganized and unorganized shops. In fact, the 
industrial worker today would be worse off 
than the farmer if it were not for his unions. 

This is made abundantly clear when we 
see what happened from 1925-29 when the 
worker in the factory was not organized. 
In that 4-year period, his wage rates rose a 
few cents an hour when they should have 
risen considerably more than that, as they 
have in the past 4 years. 


GOOD FOR AMERICA 


The raising of wage rates in America has 
been good for everyone. It has made the 
American worker capable of buying back the 
things that he produces. He has kept the 
wheels of industry and commerce operating 
through his purchasing ability. 

Farm prices would even be down consid- 
erably lower if it were not for the ability of 
the worker to buy as much food as he does 
buy. However, we believe the main problem 
on that is that there is too great a dis- 
parity between what the farmer gets for his 
product and what the worker actually 
pays for it after it has gone through the 
processors and the food handlers. 

The farmer sells pork as $15 a hundred- 
weight while the worker pays 75 cents a 
pound for pork chops. Over production? 
Some people have said there is overpro- 
duction. There is certainly no overpro- 
duction in the world. There is no over- 
production of foodstuffs while millions of 
people in the world are going hungry. 

Something is wrong with commerce; some- 
thing is wrong with the international situa- 
tion. Yes, even here in America, millions of 
people suffer from malnutrition in the very 
low income groups. Even here in America 
there are many families living on less than 
$1,200 a year and those families making less 
than $1,200 a year aren’t buying enough 
meat and dairy products. 

Overproduction? Too much undercon- 
sumption. 
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Power for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I am inserting the following speech 
titled “Power for Freedom” deliverey 
by Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, before the 
Women’s Forum on National Security 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. Cis Jan. 
uary 20, 1956: 

POWER FOR FREEDOM 


(Address by Adm. Arthur Radford, Chair. 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, before 
the Women’s Forum on National Security, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C.,, January 
20, 1956) 


Good morning. Yesterday I returned from 
an extensive trip overseas where I visited 
and consulted with the national leaders 
and the United States advisors in some of 
the countries in Europe, in the Middle East, 
and in the Far East—areas where we share 
so many security interests in common. 

Wherever I went, I was impressed with 
the fact that the United States has friends— 
good friends. By instances large and small, 
this was made apparent to me. 

I was also impressed by some of the appre- 
hensions expressed by our friends abroad 
In some places, our allies actually fear we 
lack the elements of perseverance and stabil- 
ity in our efforts. They fear inconstancy 
may impair our resolution, and cause us to 
default in our commitments. 

And while our allies fear inconstancy, the 
Communists seem to bank on it. They do 
not believe we are capable of the determi- 
nation required to continuously and success 
fully contest their claims of invincibility for 
the future. They are not sure we have such 
determination even now. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, are they sure that we don’t. 

For my own part, I believe that our great- 
est security lies, as it always has, in the 
hearts and the minds of people, both at 
home and overseas. It lies in their true 
unity of purpose and firm resolution; and 
in their willingness to make sacrifices, com- 
mit resources, and incur risks for the com- 
mon good. 

But, if we can be confused and divided; 
if we can be made to doubt the desirability 
of helping one another; if we can be brought 
to doubt the necessity for maintaining our 
own defenses; and if we can be made to cease 
being resolute—then we will be softened up. 

The United States does not want war. 
What we really want is peace. Yet, we must 
constantly be prepared against the possibil- 
ity of aggression of any kind. 

In this sense, we must have power for peace, 
and power for freedom. We must constantly 
look to the improvement of our defenses— 
and do so now, not after a war has started. 


DANGERS WE FACE 


When I consider the security problems now 
before us, I see no reason for alarm but 
plenty of reason for us to be realistically con- 
cerned about the next 10 years. 

We live in a world of turmoil. Constant 
struggle is the keynote of the Soviet orbit, 
and this struggle is worldwide. Its peoples 
are endlessly driven forward by their mas 
ters to more technical learning, higher pr0- 
duction, and a more relentless opposition to 
free nations. Its leaders like to build up the 
idea that communism is inevitable—that # 
is the “wave of the future.” 
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cent years, there “a oon Kp 
.ssions in Korea, Indochina, an 
— er we Communists utilize the 
May exible tactics of cultural, economic, 
pod atic and technical assistance. 
Oe aanget to us is not lessened by their 
a these devices. In fact, the danger may 
be even greater since the threat is not so 
ent. 
realy Othe soviet Union is armed with nu- 
clear weapons, and it is ringed by satellites. 
munist forces are building airfields in 
a Korea in violation of the armistice. 
1 are trying to infiltrate South Korea, 
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sae Asia, Africa, and South America. 
They are penetrating the Middle East with 


military and economic missions. 

In addition, they are working to unrig 
American bases overseas, and they are con- 
stantly maneuvering to undermine the de- 
fense alliances which free nations have had 
to create for their own protection. 

In the next 10 years, Soviet nuclear weap- 
ons will become more powerful... Their air- 
craft will go faster than sound. Their guided 
missiles will become increasingly effective 
weapons of destruction. 

And their tactics probably again will be 
subject to change. We must never permit 
preoccupation with any one tactic to exclude 
from our consideration the other tactics open 
to them. 

By contrast, our tactics are perfectly clear. 
We ‘are steadfast in the defense of freedom, 
and we are continuing our work in the pur- 
suit of peace. 

For these purposes, our collective resources, 
United States and allied, are tremendous. 
But abundant resources could become lia- 
bilities rather than assets if we were to count 
upon them instead of upon the moral 
strength and resolve of free peoples. 

The past years have had their perilous 
aspects, but even greater dangers could lie 
ahead, not entirely because of what our ene- 
mies may do to us, but because of what we 
may fail to do for ourselves. Will free nations 
maintain the resolution to keep themselves 
collectively strong for the long-term pull? 
Can we be sure we will not lose the tech- 
nological race? Are we prone to take free- 
dom too much for granted? 

WHAT MUST WE DO? 


These are some of the dangers we face. 
Now, what can we do to minimize them? 

The determination of what we do is part 
and parcel to the development of national 
security policy. It involves somewhat a 
complex process, and is affected by many 
factors—by public opinion, foreign affairs, 
domestic needs, and by our traditions and 
beliefs, 

In our democracy, military men do not 
make national policy. Due to the dangers 
which confront free nations, however, mili- 
tary and nonmilitary factors have become 
almost inseparable aspects of security plan- 
hing. This is manifested in large military 
budgets and in policy planning in which 
military considerations have an important 
part. 

First of our military criteria is: What is 
heeded for defense? 

At the same time, however, we do not for- 
get that the economic health of our Nation 
isa prime military asset of the free world. 
Tensions do not constitute licenses for ex- 
'avagance. For if the United States is to 
Maintain long-term military power, then it 
must assume a position it can support—not 
just for a year or two, but for a decade or 
more. We have to be prepared for the “long 
Watch.” 

With this in mind, and in answer to the 
3 dangers just cited, 3 major tasks loom in 
our future: 

First, let us always insure that free nations 
Maintain & superior defensive strength—one 
oo has the stamina and the skill to dis- 
_ rage and, if need be, to counter enemy 
Surprise moves with convincing force. 
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Second, let us do more than just keep in 
step with scientific advances. Let us always 
keep ourselves ahead in this technological 
race. 

Third, let us work hard to perpetuate our 
freedoms. 

All three tasKs emphasize the importance 
of a constancy and a stability that are un- 
affected in the main by short-term swings in 
the world situation—and are not materially 
disturbed by every psychological effort of un- 
friendly nations or by wishful thinking on 
our part. 

I. MILITARY AID AND COLLECTIVE STRENGTH 


The reason we must fulfill the first task— 
and have strong military forces over the long- 
term future—is primarily because of the mas- 
sive military power, the pronouncements, and 
the demonstrated ambitions of nations which 
are basically unfriendly. 

This became particularly obvious when 
Communist forces invaded South Korea in 
1950. We could not find the pathway to 
peace by retreating from the danger, and 
military strength seemed to be one substan- 
tive item that an aggressor could readily un- 
derstand. 

Accordingly, we initiated not only a pro- 
gram to rearm, but also a program of greater 
association in partnerships. We made ad- 
ditional mutual security arrangements with 
other nations. We advanced billions in mil- 
itary and economic aid, and we provided 
equipment and training assistance to help 
fill deficiencies in the resources of our allies. 

In the past year, free nations have experi- 
enced major gains in collective security: 
The addition of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization; the development of cooperation 
under the Southeast Asia Defense Treaty; 
and the formation of the Baghdad Pact. 

Thus, the growing strength of the United 
States and its friends has become a key fac- 
tor in improving the outlook for peace. It 
has become a persuasive argument to mate- 
rially minded Communist leaders, and has 
served as a stabilizing influence. 

It may interest you to know that we have 
been building this collective strength—land, 
sea, and air—in such a way that allied forces 
now complement each other, and generally 
constitute balanced forces on a global scale. 

Were it not for this strength, generated by 
free nations collectively with the material 
help of our military-aid programs, the re- 
quirements for our own defense program 
would have to be much larger. 

Resolutely, we must continue to build 
this strength. We must continue to en- 
courage all nations to demonstrate collective 
unity and preparedness for self-defense. 
And in the final analysis, our own resolution 
and steadfastness must remain above re- 
proach, 


II. TECHNOLOGICAL RACE 


Our next important task is to stay ahead 
in the technological race. 

Perhaps the most insidious weakness a 
nation can have is complacency. This is the 
belief that we can do everything better than 
anyone else. It is something like the pop- 


ular song called, Anything You Can Do, 
I Can Do Better. We propagandize our- 


selves in this belief in all sorts of media— 
advertising month after month that our 
products are the best and the finest. 

To those who would subscribe to this, I 
would cite the recent Soviet advances in 
the development of modern long-range 
bombers, submarines, jet engines, and nu- 
clear weapons. 

Then I would add that: Any conclusion 
based on a premise that Soviet engineers are 
not as well qualified as ours just will not 
hold water. In fact, as I see it, there are 
no rational grounds to presuppose that 
American defense technology is invincible. 

One of the more unpleasant faets recently 
became known is in the field of scientific 
and engineering education. Here, our main 
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competitor, the Soviet Union, is passing us 
in their numbers of graduates. 

According to our estimates, the Soviet 
system for increasing her scientific and engi- 
neering talent is more efficient than ours. It 
is estimated that within the next 10 years, 
she will have more engineers and scientists 
than we. 

So far, the skills of their graduates have 
been largely invested in the development of 
modern bomber forces, warships, and nuclear 
weapons. In the meantime, their peoples 
must wait for that great millenium that the 
Soviet leaders hold out as a promised reward 
tor their current sacrifices. 

But because of their enforced concentra- 
tion of technological skills, there is always 
the grave possibility that the Soviets could 
develop in some particular field, a weapon 
more radically advanced than what we have. 

This makes the continuous flow of superior 
weapons to our military forces a tremendous 
challenge. It means our research and de- 
velopment programs will have to be prose- 
cuted with even greater vigor. 

Sometimes I am asked: “On whose side is 
time?” 

My answer is that time is conspicuously 
impartial. It is not necessarily always on the 
side of those who are right. Nor has it always 
favored the civilized and just, over the evil 
hordes. No useful purpose would be served 
if I should intone: “Time is on our side.” 
Time is only on the side which best knows 
how to use it. 

This being the case, we need not be un- 
duly discouraged or downhearted. There is 
nothing wrong with just plain hard work, 
and lots of it. 

We must work hard to insure that our 
military programs meet the needs of the day. 
To maintain less would expose us to aggres- 
sion. To build excessively could impair our 
long-term national well-being. Hence, it is 
best for us to organize our forces wisely and 
prudently, and then equip them with all the 
ingenuity we have. 

For example, the United States must re- 
main the No. 1, predominant airpower 
in the world. Nothing could be more im- 
portant to our security in this air age. 

Keeping ourselves the foremost airpower 
in the world does not envisage, nor require, 
the greatest airplanes in quality, the best 
aircraft carriers, the most efficient guided 
missiles, the finest crews, and a comprehen- 
sive system of bases. 

In addition to the further modernization 
of our combat airpower, there should be in- 
creases in the capabilities of other selected 
forces. No one single element of power can 
provide the complete deterrent to every ag- 
gressive action. Just as there is no one pat 
answer to all our world problems, so is there 
no one easy way to stop an evil force. 

Therefore we still envisage and require 
strong Army, Navy, and Marine forces—high- 
quality armored, airborne, antiaircraft, anti- 
submarine, and amphibious forces. We still 
envisage and require strong, ready Reserve 
forces to meet today’s needs for rapid mobi- 
lization. All these forces are important to 
the total military strength of the Nation. 

In essence, our military programs seek 
qualitative forces. We are not engaged ina 
quantity arms race. We have leveled off our 
military strengths for the long pull, and we 
seek to maintain a qualitative superiority in 
men, weapons, and equipment. In particu- 
lar, we are striving to stay ahead in this 
decade's technological race. 


WORK FOR FREEDOM 


This leads to my final point. Let no one of 
us ever sit back and take our freedom for 
granted. Instead, recognize that for each 
freedom we enjoy there is a concomitant re- 
Sponsibility to be met. Each of us must 
highly resolve personally to meet that 
obligation. 

Freedom is not free. Its costs have been 
high in human sacrifice, and unless we be- 
come militant about our liberty, we could 
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lose it. We are the children of freedom, and 
we cannot feel safe except in an environment 
of freedom. 

Nor is our heritage inexhaustible. Our free 
institutions will survive only if they are con- 
stantly replenished by the faith that gave 
them birth. 

The way to freedom and peace will some- 
times be too hard a path to be traveled by 
the fainthearted who despair and are easily 
deceived by phony mirages of peace. 

It can become too rough a path to be trav- 
eled by the impatient whose resolution must 
be recharged each fiscal year. 

It may be too steep a path to be traveled 
by those who value their personal com- 
forts more than they value their freedom. 

Recently, President Eisenhower issued a 
widely publicized executive order to an- 
nounce a code of conduct for the members 
of the Armed Forces. This code is even now 
being spread far and wide through the 
Armed Forces. 

But has there been enough attention given 
to the necessary actions leading to a code 
for our conduct? Have we in our homes, 
schools, and churches a sufficient grounding 
in the basic fundamentals of liberty? 

I am not certain we have. 

Without question, we in the Armed 
Forces must do our part. In fact we have 
underway right now, programs to help fill 
the gaps we know exist today. 

But this is not enough. It is not a task 
for the Armed Forces alone. It is an All- 
American task. It is, for example, a task for 
each and every Women’s Organization rep- 
resented here today. 

In essence, we must cail on the good in- 
fluences of every American organization, and 
the home, church and school as well, in 
order to develop the sound minds and dedi- 
cated spirits upon which our national secu- 
rity is fundamentally based. 

In this fashion, we can point up a liberty 
in which all people can believe. We can 
develop a method by which these principles 
can be explained as opposed to those of a 
totalitarian state. And we can emphasize 
that freedom and security belong to those 
who are militant in their convictions of 
liberty. 

Freedoms are like plants. They do not 
grow unless they are cultivated and nour- 
ished by all the means we are provided. The 
Freedom gardens, committed by our fore- 
fathers to our stewardship, must be fed by 
our beliefs and eternal vigilance, cultivated 
by our actions, and weeded of complacency 
by continuous self-examination. 

Finally, no garden is of value unless it 
yields a harvest. Our Freedom gardens must 
yield themselves in terms of Christion faith, 
and the good works we do for mankind. Let 
us always preserve the strength and the 
power to look at Freedom as the wave of our 
future. 


Grain Dealers Association of Iowa Urges 
Action To Relieve Farm Price-Cost 
Squeeze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, following 
is the farm resolution adopted by thee 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association of 
Iowa at its 52d annual convention held in 
Des Moines (Iowa) on January 23, 24, 
25, 1956: 
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Des MOINEs, Iowa, January 26, 1956. 
Hon. CHar Es B. HOEVEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Following is farm resolution adopted by 
the Farmers Grain Dealers Association of 
Iowa at its 52d annual convention held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, January 23, 24, 25, 1956: 

“We believe the most important resolution 
of this convention is the one that deals with 
the economic problems that now face the 
farmers of this Nation. It may be later than 
we think. 

“There are many aspects now very similar 
to late 1928. Many of you remember it was 
then a dangerous situation. At that time we 
were in the midst of a great building boom 
and industry was enjoying unusual pros- 
perity. That building wave ended in May 
of 1929 and the panic started in October. 

“We urge that Congress immediately ac- 
celerate their efforts in solving the farm 
problem. This cost price squeeze must be 
ironed out now before our whole economy 
suffers from its tragic effects. 

“The theorists in the USDA say that the 

opulation increase will take care of the 
situation within a few years. But a lot of 
farmers will perish in the economic quick- 
sands of overproduction and low farm in- 
come before they ever reach the point where 
our consumptive capacity will equal our 
productive capacity. At the present time— 

“Food production is increasing slightly 
faster than population growth, and there is 
no evidence to show that the Nation’s popu- 
lation will increase faster than its food- 
producing capacity in the foreseeable future. 

“The dollar received for Iowa hogs this 
winter has had very little more purchasing 
power than in the low times of the early 
thirties. 

“The present farm parity index number is 
80. This number continues to decline, and 
unless we have a bold new farm policy the 
end is not yet in sight. This present drift- 
ing can only lead to one end and that is dis- 
aster for agriculture and general economic 
stability. 

“In 1947 the gross national income was 
$232 billion. 

“In 1947 the gross national farm income 
was $17 billion. 

“In 1955 the gross national income was al- 
most $400 billion. 

“In 1955 the gross national farm income 
was just over $10 billion. 

“There has been a decline of about 40 per- 
cent in net farm income since 1951. Few 
people in any business can stand that with- 
out being hurt and demanding action. 

“The world level of food and fiber stocks is 
now at the highest point in history. 

“To meet this situation farmers must do 
the same as industry; that is produce to meet 
the effective demand and set up proper re- 
serves against poor crop years and national 
disasters. 

“We strongly urge Congress and the Presi- 
dent to do the following: 

“1. Adopt a soil fertility reserve or iand 
rental plan that provides enough money to 
induce farmers to retire the needed number 
of acres from production. There is more 
sense in storing surplus crops in the soil 
than piling them upin warehouse. It would 
help achieve a sound social and economic 
purpose and aid in making the adjustment 
we have yet to complete, that is from a war- 
time to a strategic policy of long time 
strength and stability. The acres retired 
from production be used only for soil con- 
servation and other natural resources. No 
crops to be harvested or pastured except in 
emergency areas. 

“2. Install a rigid cross compliance policy 
to prevent shifting of surpluses of one crop 
to another or from one producing area to 
another. Some method should be devised to 
protect producers of basic crops from com- 
petition with so-called noncommercial areas. 
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Diverted acres should be used only for 
building and conservation practices, ” 

“3. Make crop loans at 90 percent of parit 
on basic crops. Farmers are entitled to y 
income comparable to their investment 0 
hazards involved. ‘ 

“4. Increase the school lunch especial] 
milk and other perishable commodities = 
cess foods should be made available to Wel. 
fare agencies and to the needy even in ereat. 
er abundance. ij 

“Sd. Make supplemental payments to farmer, 
who have sold hogs since last October : 
These payments be made to bring the prices 
up to 90 percent of parity, and further that 
farmers receiving such payments comply in 
1956 by reducing their hog numbers by an 
equitable reduction formula which would 
achieve a reduction of 10 percent with Special 
consideration to be given to hardship cases 
and also comply with the 1956 corn acreage 
allotment. 

“6. Continue to agressively explore al] the 
possibilities of exporting grains and foods tg 
other countries of the world. 

“7. Eliminate the Federal tax on gas used 
in farm tractors.” 

MILForD M. BEEGHLYy, 
President, Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Iowa, 


Cotton Must Fight Back for Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. _ Speaker, 
County Agent Keith Bilbrey, of Missis- 
sippi County, Ark., points up some vital 
suggestions which, if heeded and put 
into effect, would increase the consump- 
tion of cotton. According to Mr. Bilbrey, 
finished cotton goods are not adequately 
marked or laveled. The story of the 
quality strength and wearability of cot- 
ton is not being conveyed to the consum- 
ing public. 

The Blytheville (Ark.) Daily News 
carried a most enlightening article in its 
issue of January 11 entitled “Cotton 
Must Fight Back for Markets.” This 
fine editorial is included as follows: 

Cotton Must FIGHT BACK FOR MARKETS 

Our own beloved cotton is being out- 
promoted. In spite of the best efforts of 
the National Cotton Council and other in- 
terested groups King Cotton is taking 4 
beating where it hurts most—across the 
counter. 

Recently County Agent Keith Bilbrey and 
cthers interested in things like this, toured 
Blytheville’s top dry goods stores. They 
gave particular attention to the way cotton 
is labeled and sold and the way salespeople 
told or didn’t tell the story of cotton’s better 
quatities. 

It was here, in cotton’s own capital, that 
they learned of the whipping our product Is 
taking. They found it is often impossible t 
find cotton labeled as such. They found 
that synthetic fibers are riding on cotton's 
back. They found, in cases, it nearly im- 
possible to tell just what fabric was com 
posed of which fibers, 

In Blytheville and elsewhere today shirts 
made up of cotton and synthetic blends af 
being sold for cotton. The labels often don't 
give even a clue, and honest salespeople 
sometimes frankly answer they aren’t sure 
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at all. 
oat the saddest feature of all their prob- 


inog Was the fact that cotton isn’t selling 
ae It isn’t even trying. For instance, a 
Ten towel, with only a thin nylon rib run- 
on around the outside, bears a tag which 


jiterally screams, “Nylon.” 
" Ninety-nine percent of the material was 
gne cotton, able to withstand repeated wash- 
ings. No tag pointed out this fact. Nylon, 
rayon, and other synthetics are boastfully 
jabeled to contain those fibers. But they also 
point out, on labels and tags, that, though 
their fabric is launderable it must be done 
in lukewarm suds and mustn't be touched 
pya hot iron. 

‘In other words, the synthetics, by their 
yery shortcomings, are forced to list their lia- 
silities as a fabric. Otherwise, the darned 
things would likely disintegrate. 

On only one item did Bilbrey and _ his 
friends find any mention of cotton’s launder- 
ability, and this an all-too-modest reference. 
Most cotton goods bore no tags or labels call- 
ing to the attention of the buyer that the 
product was made of cotton. There were no 
other mentions on tags of cotton’s strong 
ponts—it can be washed in boiling lye and 
jroned with a Sherman tank. 

And that’s where the lack of promotion is 
most important. It’s here that the sale is 
clinched. The entire cotton industry must 
increase its efforts to sell more cotton. Pro- 
motion can’t be overlooked. Look what the 
synthetics have done with it, even though 
they must admit that their fibers simply 
aren't as good under all conditions as cotton. 


Je is all cotton, part cotton, or not 





Stop Whispering: Proclaim United States 
Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing an editorial which appeared in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer on January 20, 
1956. The United States Information 
Agency is doing a fine job and is deserv- 
ing of our support. 

The editorial follows: 

Stop WHISPERING: PROCLAIM UNITED STATES 
Story 

America has a selling job to do. That job 
is to “sell” our country and all it means to 
the peoples of the world. 

For many decades the United States of 
America was a beacon in the minds of men. 
Our country was held high as a friend of the 
oppressed, helper of the needy, champion of 
human liberty. 

Today all that is changed. We seem to 
have fewer friends abroad with each succeed- 
ing year. What friends we have too often are 
in high places; the peoples seem to have lost 
touch. They appear ready to believe Com- 
munist lies that distort American ideals. 
Never in human history has a country done 
So much to assist others as ours—only to be 
misunderstood and maligned, 

The Inquirer believes there is one basic 
reason for this grave state of affairs: Failure 
to get the real story of the real America di- 
rectly to the peoples of other countries. 
That failure is the more lamentable when 
We realize that salesmanship has long been 
— of our strong points. We ean sell United 
States cars, United States films, United 
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States music, United States goods almost 
anywhere. But we have slipped up badly on 
selling the great Nation which produced 
those yoods—and so much more that is pre- 
cious in the world today. 

Because citizens of the United States have 
not been conditioned to regard propaganda 
as a@ major and normal function of govern- 
ment, our country’s information agencies 
have been working in slow motion, with in- 
adequate funds, insufficient personnel, and 
indifferent public support. Even now the 
Voice of America is a whisper, not a shout. 

Lacking, above all, has been that spirit of 
dedication to our cause which the Commu- 
nists pour out in such measure in behalf of 
their campaign to enslave mankind. 

Many United States Information Agency 
workers are doing a valiant job. But they 
struggle not only against their opposite num- 
bers in Red agencies but against the work of 
Communists who have infiltrated schools, 
colleges and other institutions, especially in 
Asia and the Middle East. 

At a time when the cold war is being re- 
newed by Moscow with redoubled vigor— 
even on our Latin-American doorstep—it 1s 
time for Americans to face facts. It is just 
as important for us to win this war for the 
minds of men as it would be to win a war 
waged with guns, bombs and planes. The 
stakes are just as high. Yet we would not 
expect to win a shooting war with a piggy- 
bank budget. How, then, can we expect to 
win the cold war with that same sort of 
small-change financing? 

We have been spending, with hardly any 
question, for defense and foreign aid. The 
new budget includes over $40 billion for 
those 2 categories. Proportionately, the job 
of selling the American story is almost ig- 
nored. Surely if we were to allocate for 
that purpose only one-half of 1 percent 
of that sum—or about $200 million—it would 
not be too much. General Motors alone 
spends an estimated $100 million a year to 
advertise and promote its products. 

A drastically stepped-up expenditure to 
sell the American way would, in itself, be 
a valuable adjunct to the defense and for- 
eign aid programs themselves. They are all 
part of the same struggle: to keep the free 
world free, and preserve our own freedom 
thereby. 

The Inquirer believes that getting the 
truth about the United States to the peo- 
ples of other lands is one of the most urgent 
tasks we face. That is why a broadly ex- 
panded program should become part of our 
bipartisan foreign policy. 

That is why we hope both the Republican 
and Democratic Party platforms for 1956 
will include a pledge to that end. 

We must stop whispering. We must pro- 
claim the truth—in words that will be heard, 
and understood clearly, throughout the 
world. 





Federal Surplus Property for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
article by W. T. Frazier, of the Depart- 
ment of Héalth, Education, and Welfare 
entitled “Federal Surplus Property for 
Education.” This article appears in the 
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January 1956 monthly issue of the pub- 
lication Higher Education. 

It is very gratifying to me to learn 
that our higher education facilities are 
receiving large and much-needed as- 
sistance pursuant to the bill I introduced 
last session and which became Public 
Law 61. 

The article follows: 

FEDERAL SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR EDUCATION 


(By W. T. Frazier, Chief, Division of Surplus 
Property Utilization, Office of Field Admin- 
istration, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare) 


Donations of Federal surplus property for 
education and health purposes have recently 
hit a new high. Since the passage of Public 
Law 61, approved by the President on June 
3, 1955, allocations of personal property have 
increased from $13 million per month to $18 
million, an increase of nearly 40 percent, 
Public Law 61 (84th Cong.) makes stock- 
fund property held by the Department of 
Defense and other Federal agencies available 
for donation before being offered for sale. 
Prior to June 3, stock-fund property was 
sold when it became surplus, and the re- 
ceipts were deposited to the working capital 
or stock-fund account. This change in the 
law is particularly significant because stock 
funds cover items in common use, nearly all 
of which are usable for health or educational 
purposes. 

Colleges and universities are now obtain- 
ing valuable equipment and supplies, much 
of which is new and unused and of types 
that have not been available for many years, 
This property includes jet engines, aircraft, 
laboratory equipment, electronic equipment 
of all types, textiles, machine tools, hand 
tools, maintenance supplies such as paint 
and hardware, office machines, surveying in- 
struments, boats for marine research, con- 
struction material, and vehicles of all types, 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Southern Illinois University reports that 
it has received well over one-half million 
dollars worth of surplus personal property, 
in addition to many buildings now being 
used for shops and for housing. The uni- 
versity representative says, “In fact, if all 
surplus items now used by the university 
were to be withdrawn without replacement, 
at least 50 percent of our operations would 
be brought to a standstill.” 

Floodlights formerly used by the Voice of 
America are now used in the Yale University 
Audio-Visual Center in teaching cinema- 
tography. Cornell University obtained a 
viscometer, when none were available on the 
open market, for use in the rubber research 
program of the School of Chemical Engineer- 
ing. The College of Engineering of Prince- 
ton University is utilizing a surplus plastics 
extruder to conduct research in the field of 
plastics. Fordham University has converted 
a surplus Army searchlight into a solar-ray 
furnace. A carburetor test stand and a sheet 
metal brake with a 6-foot blade have made 
valuable additions to the laboratories of 
Clemson Agricultural College. 

Atomic Energy Commission equipment has 
been donated to universities offering courses 
in nuclear physics. The University of Flor- 
ida and the University of North Carolina 
have received AEC measuring systems. At 
the University of Maryland, a supersonic 
wind tunnel has been constructed by mem- 
bers of the Aeronautical £Engineering De- 
partment from parts of a former Japanese 
wind tunnel and two large steel tanks for- 
merly used by the Navy in conducting a 
diving school. 

Expensive machine tools are being added ta 
the college machine shops. Orégon Staté 
College has received a Cincinnati metal 
working shaper; the University of California, 
a Cincinnati No. 2 milling machine and a 
LeBlond lathe; and the University of Wash- 
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ington, three Fuller compressors for use in 
the construction of a combination transonic 
and supersonic wind tunnel. 

Allocations of personal property are made 
by the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to the various State 
agencies for surplus property, which in turn 
distribute the property to the eligible insti- 
tutions. The pamphlet Acquiring Surplus 
Property for Health or Educational Use (for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., 15 cents a copy) ex- 
plains in some detail the procedure followed 


by institutions in obtaining surplus prop- 


erty. This pamphlet also contains a di- 
rectory of the Department and State agency 


Offices. 
REAL PROPERTY 


Real property, consisting of land, land and 
buildings,. or buildings for removal from 
site, is also available for educational and 
health purposes. Transfers are being made 
at the rate of about $1.5 million a month 
for school sites, additions to college cam- 
puses, student and faculty housing, voca- 
tional agriculture, forest management, and 
other types of educational and health pro- 
grams. The volume of real property avail- 
able is increasing because all Government 
agencies are being urged to dispose of prop- 
erty no longer needed for Federal purposes. 

The University of Tennessee has obtained 
27 buildings from Camp Breckinridge, Ky., 
for housing of married students. The Uni- 
versity of North Dakota has obtained title to 
a small tract of land, with 4 buildings, for- 
merly used by the United States Bureau of 
Mines in experimenting on lignite coal. 

Three buildings from Love Field at Dallas, 
Tex., were transferred to the Southwestern 
Christian College to replace dormitories and 
faculty housing destroyed by fire. 

Many colleges and universities have re- 
ceived their entire real property from Gov- 
ernment surplus. The University of Corpus 
Christi occupies a former naval air station 
at Corpus Christi, Tex. The American In- 
stitute of Foreign Trade began its operations 
at the former Thunder Bird Field No. 1, near 
Phoenix, Ariz. St. Michael’s College obtained 
a part of Bruns General Hospital at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., to begin a new school. The North- 
ington campus of the University of Alabama 
was a former Army hospital, and the Santa 
Barbara branch of the University of Cali- 
fornia was used previously as a marine air 
base. 

A number of universities have obtained 
tracts of surplus land for experimental farm- 
ing and research work. The University of 
Iowa conducts experiments on a part of the 
former Des Moines ordnance plant. The 
University of Minnesota established the Rose- 
mont Research Center at the Gopher ord- 
nance plant. regon State College experi- 
mental farm is a part of a former Army 
camp, while the University of Florida has 
established its forestry branch at a former 
naval air station. 

The University of Utah has expanded its 
campus by taking over Fort Douglas. The 
Temple University Dental and Pharmaceuti- 
cal School is housed in a former industrial 
plant in Philadelphia. The Norman campus 
of the University of Oklahoma is situated on 
a former naval air station; the College of 
Charleston and the Medical College of South 
Carolina share the former Fort Johnson prop- 
erty for research programs. 


CONCLUSION 


In the last 10 years more than $1.5 billion 
of Federal property has been transferred for 
health and educational purposes. This pro- 
gram of secondary utilization of Federal 
property by tax-supported or tax-exempt 
health and educational institutions is now 
. recognized as one of the important Federal- 
aid programs for health and education. 

If a college or university is not receiving 
its share of Federal surplus property, it 
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should communicate with the appropriate 
State agency or HEW regional office and 
find out how it can participate. 


Memorial to Senator David I. Walsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the REcorpD, I include therein a very re- 
markable, able, and significant sermon 
delivered by the distinguished Msgr. 
Oscar O’Gorman at the new chapel at 
Brandeis University on November 27, 
1955. 

Monsignor O’Gorman’s remarks viv- 
idly bring to mind the extraordinary 
contributions of our late dear friend, 
Senator Walsh, for so long the first citi- 
zen of my hometown of Clinton and Mas- 
sachusetts, and one of the most out- 
standing statesmen in American history. 

The tribute paid by this eminent di- 
vine, powerful intellect, and eloquent 
voice, Monsignor O’Gorman, was deliv- 
ered in the solemnity of a memorial mass 
for our late and beloved, distinguished 
friend. 

It compresses into a relatively short 
address, brilliantly conceived and elo- 
quently delivered, some salient qualities 
which marked Senator Walsh during his 
life and during his long political career. 
Senator Walsh had many God-given 
gifts, which inevitably brought him 
fame, respect, and admiration, and many 
personal qualities which endeared him to 
all those who ever had the privilege of 
knowing him. Foremost among these 
qualities was his profound spirituality 
and his broad spirit of tolerance. It was 
that spirit and the manner in which it 
was exemplified during his life that Mon- 
signor O’Gorman so admirably treated. 

To Senator Walsh, a man of deepest 
faith, irreligion, atheism, agnosticism, 
skepticism, and the whole range of ma- 
terialistic philosophies which exclude be- 
lief in the living God, were puzzling, in- 
credible, and greatly deplored. Senator 
Walsh’s reliance in the Creator, his at- 
tachment to fundamental American 
principles, were distinguishing charac- 
teristics of this great man, whose tolera- 
tion for others was never constricted or 
distorted by bigotry, narrowness or pro- 
vincialism., 

The warm friendship of Senator 
Walsh for the Jewish people which was 
memorialized on the occasion of Mon- 
signor O’Gorman’s admirable address 
was manifested in many ways during his 
life and it exemplified his deep-rooted 
spirit of toleration for all groups and for 
humanity as a whole. But it also point- 
ed up some concrete instances of that 
friendship, particularly Senator Walsh's 
relationship to the late, esteemed Mr. 
Justice Brandeis—a relationship that 
endured for many years and that found 
these great men working together for 
great, human causes having to do with 
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the betterment and improvement of the 
downtrodden and the underprivilegeg, 
with the rights of religious ang racial 
minorities and the constitutional gua, 
anties of individual freedom so highly 
prized and zealously guarded by thes 
illustrious public servants. 

If Senator Walsh’s life of brilliant 
public achievement can be interpreteq 
in any significant way, it demonstrated 
beyond doubt that a great man of Public 
affairs could be an even greater citizen 
because of his religious faith anq his 
love of God and his fellow man. Sena. 
tor Walsh lived by his faith and his be- 
liefs. He remained loyal to them to the 
end. He never faltered and he was neyer 
swerved from his high purpose, 

These attributes not only marked him 
as a man of religious faith but as a be. 
liever in the American creed that en- 
abled him to reach the lofty pinnacle in 
statescraft and thus add to the luster of 
American patriotism. It is fitting in. 
deed that Monsignor O’Gorman’s pril. 
liant address should emphasize the no- 
bility and greatness of Senator David I 
Walsh. 

The text of Monsignor O’Gorman’s 
address follows: 

MEMORIAL TO SENATOR Davin I. WaLsH 


(Sermon delivered by Msgr. Oscar O’Gorman 
at David I. Walsh memorial mass Novem- 
ber 27, 1955, Bethlehem Chapel, Brandeis 
University) 

May I say a brief word of congratulation. 
This, as you know, is a memorial Mass of- 
fered by us all in prayerful memory of Sen- 
ator David Ignatius Walsh. It is, of course, 
the ideal tribute, the very tribute Senator 
Walsh himself would have considered ideal 
while he was living, the tribute that he most 
certainly now considers even more perfect. 
It is a Mass offered in thanksgiving to God 
for a great leader and a great friend, offered 
also for the eternal repose of his immortal 
soul. And it is offered in a chapel on the 
grounds of a university named for one to 
whom Senator Walsh was a true friend and 
stanch supporter, a chapel which you have 
generously befriended in Senator Walsh's 
name, and in remembrance of his friendship 
for Mr. Justice Brandeis. 

One who never knew Senator Walsh would 
inevitably be impressed by your remem- 
brance. Men are not often so devotedly held 
in memory through the years. When faith- 
ful friends, themselves men of stature and 
intelligence, do prove so uniquely loyal, this 
is in itself no uncertain clew to the stature, 
the integrity, and the character of him who 
has engendered such loyalty. As for yours 
selves, some are friends while a man is living, 
while he is in power, while there is some- 
thing to be gained from his friendship—you 
are friends without any of these things, most 
generous friends, lasting friends. God will 
surely bless your loyalty—it dees you honor. 

As we come here today we are no doubt 
struck, as indeed the whole Nation has been, 
by the meaningful juxtaposition of the 
three chapels of different religious faiths 
grouped together here in one spot. T0 
everyone it symbolizes the important belief 
that in this Nation divergent faiths can Cco- 
exist and live side by side in mutual respect. 
Here, as it were, a true picture is given by 
architectural arrangement. The differences 
and separation between the faiths are not 
concealed. But the great degree of theif 
unity is also happily emphasized. While 
there is divergence there is also unity, unity 
which is precious to this Nation. 

Difference in faith offers no real threat to 
our national strength and this fact de- 
serves emphasis. There are well-intentioned 
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impressed with the need of 

e eS unity that they would have 
— even fundamental beliefs and 
al in the interest of that unity. They 
pees ubstitute for faith a pale and mean- 
would cai indeed, a fatal nonsectarianism. 
ingle arianism has become almost a re- 
at with them—a manmade religion. 
igiod pear to believe that perfect unity is 
pont to the national welfare, that any- 
= in the way of it must go, and though 
eae not say so, they really think that a 
ipo that stands for anything is in the 
eV. I submit to you that this is simply 
not true, that there is no great danger from 
our differences. We have’ always had dif- 
jeences and always will—if not in religion, 
in something else. But men of different 
iths have lived and worked side by side 
¢hroughout our history and our country has 

one ever forward to unparalleled strength 
and unparalleled unity. The real threat to 
our well-being, and even to unity, lies not 
in the difference in our religious beliefs but 
in the fact that so many have no beliefs. 
the real danger is irreligion. And it is fatal 
to urge upon men unity at the price of re- 
igi. Nonsectarianism, which always la- 
bors under a handicap because it must be 
sijent about the most important things, is 
necessary in some areas of our living. But 
ghen it invades the field of religious belief 
it becomes a contradiction, actually a be- 
trayal of faith. 

The relationship between Senatcr Walsh 
and Mr. Justice Brandeis well illustrates the 
point that the danger of religious differences 
can be greatly overestimated. I do not need 
io tell you that the Senator was a Catholic 
yond the ordinary implications of the word. 
He was an exceptionally faithful and con- 
sientious son of the church. fore than 
most he knew and appreciated her. More 
than most he helped her. More than most he 
sught her guidance. Throughout life he 
paid a great price for his fidelity to her. His 
interest in her was keen, his association with 
her constant. None who ever spent even a 
minimum of time in his company could fail 
torealize this. Yet he found nothing in his 
religion which prevented his advocating the 
appointment of Louis Brandeis to the Su- 
prme Court of the United States. Rather 
he found much that told him such advocacy 
of Mr. Brandeis’ candidacy was his duty. It 
‘sof course but one of countless examples 
given by public men throughout our history 
proving that unity between men of different 
faiths has always been possible and has al- 
ways been a fact. Nor is such unity confined 
to individuals. For years and years many 
large religious groups lived together here in 
ow own community. During those years 
there were none of the deep-down, ugly 
tends such as threaten every neighborhood 
and whole Nation today. (Need I say that 
hese present trends are not superinduced by 
tligion?) The difficulties that did crop up 
inthe past were, moreover, largely due to ra- 
‘lal and cultural prejudice rather than to 
tigion, The life of our Nation has never 
deen seriously threatened by religious divi- 
sion, 

Our religious differences exist and will con- 
unue to exist. They are real differences on 
important questions, and no one should pre- 
‘tnd they are not. But we have religious 
unity, too. We think exactly alike on many 
important questions, and this is a matter of 
the greatest value. Many things will be 
Sacred while we so agree. Our differences 
constitute no danger, and our agreements are 
4Most valuable asset to the Nation. That is 
teally the present situation. 

But there is a danger: it is not religious 
difference, it is religious indifference—which 
88 No standards, and, therefore, no consci- 
ence, ho compassion, no possible basis, actu- 
ily, for lasting unity. When for the sake of 
unity you set nonsectarianism above religion, 
you inevitably destroy religion. You produce 
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tion to pass Federal legislation banning 
the interstate or intrastate shipment of 
San Juan rabbits. 
for a Federal law to exterminate the 
rabbits. 


indifferentism and irreligion, which are the 
real blight on the face of this Nation today. 
It is’ indifferentism and irreligion that 
spawn the conscienceless, wholly uncon- 
trolled individuals and the ungodly hordes 
that prey upon the body politic. Among 
them any sort of disunity, of subversion, and 
of treachery is both possible and probable. 
Make no mistake: the current enthusiasm 
for unity at any cost, even at the cost of our 
most sacred religious convictions, would de- 
stroy the very things it seeks to save. 

Let us not then be overafraid of our re- 
ligious differences. Let us rather be on our 
guard against a nonsectarianism that would 
eviscerate all religion. Like the three 
chapels here, let us have our differences but 
let us also each sincerely stand for some- 
thing. There will be much in what we all 
stand for, in our unities, that will be price- 
less to this Nation. 

We do well to remember both Senator 
Walsh and Mr. Justice Brandeis this morning. 
No one who really knew Senator Walsh will 
doubt that his faith was actually the corner- 
stone of his whole personality. It per- 
meated his mind, his heart, his conscience, 
and the very marrow of his bones. It in- 
formed and to a very real extent shaped his 
every decision, his every utterance. He lived 
in that faith and for that faith, he suffered 
for it, he died in it. His faith indeed more 
than any other single factor, made him the 
man that he was, a great American. Most 
probably there are those who can say much 
the same of Mr. Justice Brandeis with regard 
to his faith. If America is to remain great, 
there must be other Americans who are great 
not because they minimize or have only the 
vaguest ideas of their responsibility to God, 
but great first of all because they do walk 
humbly before God, because their convictions 
and decisions and whole course of action are 
rooted in a fervent belief in their direct re- 
sponsibility not to some vague deity but to 
a definitely personal God. A personal God 
who has taught the world in some detail 
the right way of living, and clearly distin- 
guished it from the wrong way. A personal 
God whose holy will is the basis of all moral- 
ity, a morality that is therefore unchanging 
and unchangeable. A personal God whose 
values are eternal, and whose values must 
be our values, too. A God who is the only 
source of real religion. A God who can and 
does say, “Heaven and earth shall pass away 
but My words shall not pass away.” 

We need never fear men of such stamp. 
America has been built upon them. Though 
they have differed, they have been united 
in most fundamental and sacred matters. 
There has been difference, but there has been 
unity too. Let us not fear the differences 
of honest belief. Let us rather fear the in- 
differentism which undermines all standards 
and therefore destroys. Beware of any de- 
mand for unity which would incline you to 
Place it above religious principle and prac- 
tice. The friendship between Senator Walsh 
and Justice Brandeis, and these three chapels 
symbolically grouped here, may well remind 
us of the true situation and help us keep our 
perspective. “The just man liveth by faith.” 
And true faith is no menace to this country 
but, rather, its richest asset. 





San Juan Rabbits Threatened 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent months there has been some agita- 
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Some proposals call 


The San Juan rabbits were originally 
brought into the San Juan Islands by 
British troops when these islands were 
occupied by them prior to the Oregon 
Treaty of 1846. Since that time the San 
Juan Islands, located in upper Puget 


Sound in the State of Washington and in- 


cluded in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of that State, have supported great 
numbers of these San Juan rabbits. 


These rabbits have provided pleasure 
both as sport and food for the people of 
the islands. The attitude of the people 
on the islands to the proposed legislation 
is shown by the following letter from a 
resident of the San Juans: 

In regard to the article in the Times about 
the San Juan rabbits, these rabbits are a 
source of income for many people on San 
Juan. They are excellent eating and serve as 
meat for many people. As to the nuisance 
value the farmers that don’t want them allow 
hunting and they have practically disap- 

eared in certain localities. Others protect 

them for a cash crop. The size of these 
rabbits has been much exaggerated; they 
weigh between 3 and 4 pounds when fully 
grown. There are no natural enemies here 
to destroy them as foxes, etc., which is the 
reason we have them. We have had letters 
and read articles from Pennsylvania that 
these rabbits have not proved a nuisance 
there on account of the hunting pressure 
and predators and can’t stand the cold 
winters. 

We hope Representative CUNNINGHAM, of 
Iowa, Knows all the facts about these rab- 
bits before preparing a bill to outlaw them. 
As a farmer and taxpayer of San Juan Is- 
land, we would appreciate very much if you 
would do what you can to discourage this 
bill for shipment in interstate commerce. 
Please advise if there is anything we can do 
about this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
K. F. DOUGHERTY, 
Friday Harbor, Wash. 





Don’t Pick on Your Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing remarks were sent me by James J. 
Flynn, doctor of philosophy, chairman 
of the department of social studies at 
Fordham University, who delivered them 
at the opening of a discussion session of 
the Fordham forum. It would be in- 
teresting to know what were the reac- 
tions of the students. 

Don’t Pick ON YOUR CONGRESSMAN 
(By James J. Flynn, Ph. D, associate pro- 
fessor of American Government, Fordham 

University) 

The press, radio, and television have head- 
lined the fact that the 84th Congress has 
voted to raise its own pay. The voice of the 
people in our daily newspapers have been 
filled with letters highly critical of what they 
call a salary grab. The panic is on, it is open 
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season on Congress. It appears as if anyone 
who can corral a publisher, a 3-cent stamp, 
or & soapbox will take a slap at our Nation's 
lawmakers. 

It is not unusual to cast aspersions on the 
Senate of the United States or the House of 
Representatives as the “chowderhead clique” 
or the “windbag brigade.” This approach 
seems always to assure an audience. It is 
possible that some of these that throw brick- 
bats are sincere. Some are just simply 
abusive. But all of them suggest that Con- 
gressmen are jokers, loafers or just plain in- 
competent. 

Accepting the position that Congress is not 
as efficient as it might be, it appears time 
that someone place the reason where it be- 
langs—on the people. 

Granting that what we say and think about 
the Senate and House are correct, then it 
must follow that the people who elect its 
members are equally to blame. If you 
bought your car the way you choose your 
Congressman you would probabiy blame 
yourself when the motor fell out. Before 
you signed the contract you would want @ 
test ride. It is conceivable that you ask 
questions about gas consumption, tires, 
motor performance, and a hundred other 
things. But the average American voter 
spends little or no time attempting to know 
the man or woman who wiil represent him 
in Washington on such vital matters as peace 
or war, taxation, social security or his finan- 
cial future. 

The chance is better than average that 
most voters do not know how their Congress- 
man stands on foreign affairs, or on the big 
domestic issues of the day. What is worse 
is that when some Congressmen try to dis- 
cover how their constituents feel on national 
and international affairs they are fortunate 
if 25 percent of the questionnaires sent are 
returned. The real wonder is that in such 


a hit and miss system we get s0 many abie 
men and women to represent us in Congress. 

When the voter suddenly awakens to the 
realization that his Congressman has failed 
to vote some national or international issue 
as he thought he should, the voter does not 


blame himself. His normal reaction is: 
“What can you expect from a cheap poli- 
tician?” In fact, he expects plenty from his 
representative. He thinks of his Congress- 
man as an employment agency, errand boy, 
and lonely hearts adviser. He rushes to his 
Congressman to get his brother-in-law a job, 
get his boy into West Point, discover where 
his cousin is on a Civil-service list, get him an 
introduction to Marilyn Monroe, and to buy 
tickets on his club raffle. 

Vhen John Q. Public comes to Washington 
he expects his Congressman to feed, clothe, 
and board him until he gets what he came 
i If he goes broke while in the Nation’s 
Capital the elected representative is expected 
to pay the carfare home. Some Congress- 
men claim as much as $3,000 is spent of their 
income yearly contributing to charity for 
their constituents. 

The average visitor to Washington visits 
his Congressman and feels hurt if his elected 
representative is not prepared to spend the 
day with him. f he meets his Congressman 
as he is going toward his respective chamber 
for the opening of Congress at noon, he will 
expect to be taken to lunch. If he is going 
to visit a Government bureau to get a job, or 
land a tract he will demand that his 
Congres: come with him to plead his 
case If he is in Washington on a vacation 
he expects‘his representative to entertain 
him by talking about anything from For- 
mosa to Freddie Fitch, the home town char- 
acter. It ly appears as if he believes 
that his Congressman, like himself, has 
nothing to do 

Most constituents, if they think of it at 
all, believe that their Congressmen live a 
life made up of cocktail parties, dances, and 
White House dinners. Nothing could be 


for 
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man 
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further from the truth. Your Congressman 
works hard at his job. The number of deaths 
in the last Congress is grim proof of the 
truth of that statement. ‘The average Con- 
gressman belongs to one major committee 
which might meet 4 or 5 times a week. If 
the Congress meets at noon, as is fairly 
common, committees must meet in the morn- 
ing, or in the evening, or during the week- 
end when the Congress is no in session. A 
Congressman belongs to three of more minor 
committees which meet less frequently. 
From noon until 5 or 6 he attends debates 
on the floor of the House or Senate and dis- 
cusses legislation with his colleagues or in- 
terested parties. 


When a Congressman can get an evening - 


at home he must expect to spend it reading 
legislation, mail from his constituents, or 
committee reports. A good part of a Con- 
gressman’s evenings are spent going to din- 
ners, dances, and receptions—for which he 
pays. Congressman USHER L. BurpIcK, of 
North Carolina, discussing the night life of 
a Congressman states: “I kept up the rounds 
for a week, just to see what it cost a Con- 
gressman to live in proper style while per- 
forming his duties to the people * * * when 
the week ended I found I spent $500, and it 
just occurred to me that I would have to 
abruptly end this profligate system of ex- 
pense, or I could not live in that fashion 
on $15,000 annually.” 

Most Congressmen receive from 100 to 200 
letters a day from their constituents. Sen- 
ator EsTes KEFAUVER states that when he first 
entered Congress he was told by Speaker of 
the House SAM RAYBURN that the most im- 
portant single item in his work was to answer 
his constituents’ mail. The mail will be 
from a farmer who has not received his check 
from the Agriculture Department, or from 
a young veteran who has not been able to 
clear his GI bill claims. There are a few 
letters from constituents who have been en- 
listed by a pressure group, and who demand 
to get a statement as to where the Congress- 
man stands on certain pending legislation. 
Some constituents want free seeds, maps, or 
publications put out by various Government 
departments or bureaus. A budding inventor 
sends a new gadget and wants it patented. 
A hometown Carrie Nation will write to ask 
if it is true that her Congressman keeps 
a little liquor in his office. 

Regardless of the type of letter it must be 
answered. Many of the letters require tele- 
phoning and legwork to get the answer. 
Some threaten openly that unless the answer 
is right they will get even at the polls. 

Ail this indicates that there is little time 
left for a Congressman to do the real work 
he came to Congress for—legislate. In the 
83d Congress 15,432 bills were introduced. 
This does not include resolutions which to- 
taled 2.204. Such a volume would indicate 
that lawmaking is a full-time job. 

In 1946 the Congress passed legislation 

hat was supposed to streamline the legisla- 

tive process. The new legislation cut the 
number of committees in both Houses, and 
gave appropriate staff aid to cut the errand 
boy work on the legislators. It has not 
proved too successful because a Congress- 
man’s constituents will expect him to give 
most of his time doing unimportant er- 
rands 

There is little true comprehension of 
what a Congressman is supposed to do by 
a constitutent who wants him to present the 
phy the local golf club. Or 
ymetown songwriter who wants his 
latest opus copyrighted. 

Freshman Congressmen quickly lose their 
energy and vigor to do a good job when they 
tinuous badgering. The cyni- 
cal attitude of constitutents toward their 
Congressmen is very often matched by an 
equally strong cynical attitude of the Con- 
gressmen for his constituents. 

Congressmen work hard. The figures of 
the 83d Congress prove this fact. Congress 
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was in session in the Senate for 294 d 
in the House for 240 days. In this pe. 

of time 1,783 bills passed, of which oye 
were vetoed. Those figures are not unlike th 

work of other Congresses. A large amo , 
of Federal legislation is enacted by each qt 
gress. - 

Congressmen realize the importance of 
swering their mail. As one Congressman a 
pressed it when asked the question, “Wha 
is the secret of long congressional ‘oman 
“It is a simple one. Give close and prompt 
attention to your mail.” Some Conan, 
men write friendly notes on constitutents 
birthdays, send them notes when they me 
outside the United States, and never forget 
a death of a sick cow, or a fire that ‘ae 
down the old homestead. 

Our form of government has placeg the 
responsibility for action in the hands of elec. 
ted officials. Aside from the President and 
Vice President these elected officials are 
primarily the 531 Members of House and 
Senate. It is the work of our Congressmen 
to maintain the balance of power. I¢ they 
cease to do the job then be prepared for some 
type of presidential control. 

The Constitution places the Congress of 
the United States in the No. 1 positioy 
in our Government—Article I is the legis. 
lative article. The Founding Fathers saw 
the future of our country in representatiye 
government. It will not survive if Congress. 
men must play down national welfare to be 
nursemaids to their constitutents. Congress. 
men will vote in blocs and as lobbyist direct, 
if they are not given time to study legisla. 
tion. Because the people back home want 
special individual attention; they will pay 
for it in poorer laws. 

The time has arrived when the public 
must begin to take their Congress seriously, 
The 531 men and women that we send to 
Washington are not the comic strip char. 
acters portrayed in Hollywood or the press, 
These hard-working people have in their 
hands your future—yes, your very destiny, 
They make war and peace—and at a time 
like the present should not be burdened 
With work that an ordinary businessman 
would assign to an office boy. The time is 
long past for the public to look upon the 
political career for their children as a black 
mark on the family’s good name, “Politi- 
cian” must become a word as attractive as 
doctor, executive, dentist. Our schools 
must encourage the student to make poli- 
tics a career. ‘You can’t get good men and 
women to give up their lives in public serv- 
ice unless you make the Career attractive, 

Congress could stand a few changes that 
might make it a better place to work, and 
a place where its Members could feel as i 
they had performed a job well done. 


direction. It might also be helpful to 
lengthen the term of Members“of the House 
to 4 years. Most Members of the House 
spend the first year mending fences to be 
reelected in the second year. After the 
first 2 years they pretty well know the ropes. 
If a Member is not reelected it is 4 com- 
plete waste. Voters would think more sef- 
ously if they are to have a Congressman lor 
4 years than they appear to do under the 
present system. 

It might be better to limit con 
terms to two and in that way clear the dead 
wood out of Congress. It would help make 
way for young men and women to become 
a part of the big job of making representa 
tive government work. Ex-President Tru- 
man has this to say on the subject: 

“House Members should have a period of 
service of 4 years. That is, the House of 
Representatives should be elected with the 
President for a 4-year term of service. Then 
the country would be able to vote into or out 
of power a President, a legislative majority, 
and one-third of the Senate at every genera 
election, 
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wa 12-year limitation for Members of the 
as and Senate would prevent the fossili- 


House 
gation of t 
“We wo 


ne key committees. 
uld cure senility and seniority— 
th te:rible legislative diseases nationally— 
‘3 years were the limit.” 
It is the public's obligation to permit Con- 
to do the job it has been elected to do, 
SS ess Will do that job when their constit- 
— give them the time and desire to pro- 
we the Nation from creeping bureaucracy. 
pl a higher wage the public can more 
Wetully select the Members of our Federal 
eisiature who will face the domestic and 
ie national question with a new vitality. 
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North Dakota Needs Forest Research 
Center 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Myr. Speaker, I have 
here a resolution setting forth the need 
of a forest research center in North 
Dakota, and requesting funds fcr its es- 
tablishment. Establishment of such a 
center has been long overdue in this 
Plains State. The resolution speaks for 
itself: the names of those who signed it 
testify to the statewide support this proj- 


ect has: 

RESOLUTION REQUESTING THE ESTABLISHMENT 
oF A FEDERAL FOREST RESEARCH CENTER IN 
NorkTH DAKOTA 
Whereas the value of trees for the protec- 

tion of farm buildings, fields, and watersheds, 
for recreation, wildlife habitat and the avail- 
ability of wood products, and for the en- 
hancement of rural surroundings on the 
plains has long been recognized; and 

Whereas such values have been a material 
factor in increasing the area of forest and 
established plantations in the State at a rate 
of more than 6 million trees per year; and 

Whereas the problems of plains forestry 
are so distinct as to require special atten- 
tion, including such studies as: 

1, Develop planting methods and species 
arrangements better adapted to soils and cli- 
mate. 

2. Determine definite site requirements,for 
each species. 

3, Learn how to reduce damage from in- 
sects and disease. 

4. Develop drought-resistant varieties 
through tree breeding and selection. 

5. Find new uses for native woods such as 
élm, cottonwood, aspen and other species. 

. 6. Determine the most effective plantings 

_ watershed protection and the relation 

os _— Dakota forest cover to stream flow; 

an 

, Whereas authority for the establishment 
such research center is contained in the 
So-called McNary-McSweeney Act; and 

Whereas no forest research program is con- 
ducted in North Dakota because of lack of 
lunds: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the undersigned represent- 
ing the respective statewide agencies listed, 
ae in the State Capitol, in Bismarck, 
N. Dak., Jan uary 12, 1956, That the Congress 
be, and it is hereby respectfully petitioned 
and urged to provide funds for the estab- 
ee of a Plains Forest research center in 
North Dakota; and be it further 
gaa That copies hereof be mailed to 
= esident; Ion. Rowland R. Hughes, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget; Hon. Ezra 
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Taft Benson, Secretary, Department of Agri- 
culture; Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, Chairman, 
House Committee on Appropriations; Hon. 
CARL HAYDEN, Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations; Senators WILLIAM LANGER and MILe 
TON R. Younc; and Representatives USHER L. 
Burpick and OTTO KRUEGER. 

Robert Ellsworth, North Dakota Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts, 
Eckman; Fred J. Fredrickson, Greater 
North Dakota Association, Valley City; 
Norman Brunsdale, governor, North 
Dakota State Soil Conservation Com- 
mittee, Bismarck; Norman Brunsdale, 
governor, North Dakota State Water 
Conservation Commission, Bismarck; 
Art Moehlman, Taylor Nursery, Taylor; 
Cc. L. Jensen, Jensen’ Evergreens, 
Esmond; Harold Souer, State Crop Im- 
provement Association, Washburn; C. 
N. Nelson, president, State School of 
Forestry, Bottineau; Nick N. Boehm, 
Park Hill Nurseries, Bismarck; Law- 
rence Schubert, Oscar H. Will Co., Bis- 
marck; Al P. Simon, Soo Line Railroad, 
Bismarck; J. I. Rovig, North Dakota 
Reclamation Association, Mandan; H. 
R. Morgan, commissioner, Game and 


Fish Commissioner, Bismarck; Art 
Thoraldson, North Dakota Wildlife 
Federation, Grand Forks; George A. 


Kary, North Dakota Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts, Fort Lin- 
coln Nursery, Bismarck; Kenneth R. 
Norell, Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
St. Paul; Glenn J. Talbott, president, 
Farmers Union, Jamestown; Milo W. 
Hoisvenn, engineer, State Water Con- 
servation Commission, Bismarck; G. J. 
Stafne, secretary, Farm Bureau, Fargo; 
E. M. Gregory, agricultural agent, 
Great Northern Railway Co., Fargo. 





Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, Moffett 
Field, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in miy 
opinion the strength of our Air Force 
in the future and the progress of civil 
aviation is being determined today on 
the drawing boards and in the wind 
tunnels of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

Ames Laboratory at Moffett Feld, 
Calif., is one of the principal installa- 
tions of the NACA. Since it is in my 
district I am very interested in its op- 
eration. I therefore asked its director, 
Mr. Smith J. De France, for a report on 
the effect which Federal pay has upon 
his recruitment of scientific personnel. 
He has answered my inquiry with the 
letter which I submit herewith: 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS, 
AMES AERONAUTICAL LABORATORY, 

Moffett Field, Calif., December 28, 1935 
Hon. CHARLES S. GUBSER, 

Congressman, 10th District, California, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GUBSER: I greatly ape 
preciate the opportunity to answer your 
letter of December 15, 1955, by providing in- 
formation on how the Government pay scale 
affects the recruiting of scientific personnel 
and the retention of the higher-salaried 
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scientists at the Ames Aeronautical Labora- 
tory. , 

As you know, the Ames Laboratory is 1 of 
$ laboratories of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. Since August 1939, 
Congress has most generously appropriated 
approximately $64 million for the construc- 
tion, at the Ames Laboratory, of the finest 
and most modern aeronautical research 
facilities in the world. During this same 
period of time, we have built up an out- 
standing staff of scientists, many of whom 
are acknowledged national and international 
authorities. To effectively and efficiently 
utilize this fine research equipment we must 
maintain a professionally competent staff 
by retaining our outstanding scientists and 
by recruiting high-caliber college graduates; 
even the finest research equipment is worth- 
less without the proper manpower to use it. 

The unprecedented growth of the aero- 
nautical industry in the past several years, 
coupled with a critical shortage of scientific 
and engineering graduates, has resulted in 
spirited bidding within the industry for the 
services of competent graduates. This bid- 
ding, which has greatly increased the aver- 
age salary for technical graduates, plus the 
many fringe benefits, such as increased leave, 
educational opportunities, and increased 
freedom in conduct of research, which are 
now offered by industry has made it in- 
creasingly difficult for us to recruit college 
graduates and virtually impossible to recruit 
the outstanding graduates. 

During fiscal year 1955 we were able to 
recruit only 33 scientists in grades GS-5 
and GS-7 and none of those were in the 
upper portion of their graduating class. The 
predominate reason for our inability to re- 
cruit, not only the desired numbers but 
quality, was the disparity in the starting 
salaries offered by industry and the Govern- 
ment pay scale. Last spring when we were 
recruiting at the universities, the highest 
salaries we could offer were $3,410 for a GS-5 
and $4,205 for a GS-7 position. Shortly 
before June graduation, the Civil Service 
Commission authorized the starting salaries 
in those grades to be increased to $4.345 and 
$4,930, respectively. At the same time the 
aircraft industry was offering as starting 
salaries $4,860 for graduates with a bache- 
lors degree (equivalent to the Civil Service 
Commission requirements for a GS-5 posi- 
tion) and $5,940 for graduates with a masters 
degree (GS-7 equivalent). For outstanding 
graduates, bidding between companies fur- 
ther increased this starting salary and offers 
as high as $5,700 for a graduate with a bache- 
lors degree and $6,850 for a graduate with a 
masters degree were documented in the 
spring of 1955. Not only were we unable to 
compete with the aeronautical industry on 
a salary basis, we were required to offer less 
than State, county and city governments. 
For engineering graduates with a bachelors 
degree, the State of California was offering 
$4,752; the city and county of Los Angeles. 
$5,232; and the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, $4,860. 

An indication that the spring of 1955 dif- 
ferential in starting salaries offered by the 
Federal Government and the aeronautical 
industry still exists was apparent during our 
most recent recruiting last month when two 
students graduating in June 1956 with a 
bachelors degree refused our offer of $4,345 
for offers by industry of $6,000 and $4,980. 

As I mentioned, the problem of maintain- 
ing a professionally competent staff not only 
depends upon our ability to recruit out- 
standing college graduates, but also upon 
our ability to retain our leading scientists 
and engineers. The retention of this top- 
caliber scientific group intact is vita) to the 
very existence of the laboratory since these 
specialists not only command the profes- 
sional respect of each other, thereby creat- 
ing the healthy research atmosphere with 
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high morale and technical strength which 
has characterized the NACA since its incep- 
tion, but their presence aiso acts to enlist 
other specialists and to recruit outstanding 
college graduates to work with scientists 
having international recognition. Retaining 
this nucleus is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult because of offers currently being made 
to them by the aeronautical industry. I 
would like to cite a few of the offers, of 
which I am aware, that have been made in 
the past year: 

A GS-15 at $12,150 has been offered $ 
positions, one at $16,000 plus a $2,500 bonus, 
one at $16,000, and one at $15,000. A GS-15 
at $11,880 has been offered full professor- 
ships at 4 prominent universities through- 
out the country, but because he was not 
interested salary was not discussed, and a 
position with an aircraft concern at a salary 
between $13,000 and $17,000 depending upon 
negotiations which he refused to enter. A 
similar offer of $13,000 to $17,000, depend- 
ing upon negotiations, was also made to 
another GS-15 at $11,610. A GS-14 at $10,- 
750 was offered $20,000; a GS-14 at $10,535 
was offered $14,500; a GS-14 at $10,320 was 
offered $15,000; and a GS-12 at $7,570 has 
been offered a position at $11,000. Gen- 
erally speaking, the offers to our top men 
amount to an increase of about 50 percent 
of their present salary. 

All of these offers came from old and well- 
estabilshed companies. To date we have 
been able to hold the people to whom the 
above offers were made; however, we have 
lost in the last year 13 scientists in grades 
GS-9 through GS-13. All of these resigna- 
tions resulted to accept higher salaries offered 
by the aircraft industry. 

It is evident from the few resignations we 
have experienced in the higher grades that 
the opportunity to work with competent col- 
leagues of national and international reputa- 
tion utilizing excellent research facilities has, 
up to now, offset the premium offers by in- 
Gustry. However, since the difference be- 
tween Government salaries and the offers of 
industry has been increasing with time, 
eventually some of our top men wiil be ap- 
proached with an offer which they will not 
be able to refuse in all fairness to themselves 
and their families. Should we lose even a 
few of these scientists, it is my firm belief 
that other top men would follow and that a 
chain reaction of resignations would result 
extending to the scientists in the. lower 
grades who are remaining solely because of 
the association with and the atmosphere 
created by this top group. If such a general 
exodus eccurs, irreparable damage to the 
Nation’s research effort would result. The 
competent staff and high morale that we 
now have would immediately disintegrate, 
and it would take many years of effort and 
much higher salaries to rebuild the organ- 
ization to its present high standard. 

The disparity between Government salaries 
and those offered by the aircraft industry 
and the effect upon the research efforts of 
the NACA was recognized by the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government on page 73 of the Subcom- 
mittee Report on Research Activities, dated 
April 1955, which states: 

“The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics laboratories, for years, have had 
@ competent staff and high moraie. In re- 
cent years, the tremendous growth of the 
aeronautic industry, its demands for scien- 
tists and engineers, and the attractive pay 
levels established have combined to present 
@& most difficult personnel problem to the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. There is great need of higher levels of 
pay for its civil-service professional staff and 
a larger number of higher level positions, 
Uniess the compensation levels of profes- 
sional positions in the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics laboratories can 
be increased to a level more nearly competi- 
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tive with industry, the quality of ,these lab- 
oratories will suffer.” 

The inequality of the scientific salaries of 
Government and the aircraft industry should 
be forcibly brought to the attention of the 
Congress especially since the same Govern- 
ment in reality is paying both salaries. 

Sincerely, 
SMITH J. DEFRANCE, 
Director. 


Mr. Speaker, this problem is too seri- 
ous to trifle with. I have introduced 
legislation which will correct this prob- 
lem and I urge the House to consider it or 
any other legislation which will make it 
possible to immediately recruit sufficient 
and adequate scientific personnel. 


Hometown Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to present my views on the UHF-VHF 
problem with special emphasis on the 
situation insofar as Massachusetts is 
concerned because there is an urgent 
need to get established a clear, realistic 
overall FCC policy on the assignment 
of television channels. 

I think that certain facts ought to be 
carefully considered in connection with 
television channel allocations. 

That it is most desirable— 

(a) To have uniformity of reception 
in television sets so that as nearly as 
possible everyone in the country owning 
a television set can enjoy all of the pro- 
grams. 

(b) To provide a system whereby each 
community in its choice and discretion 
shall have a television outlet for its own 
culture and established patterns includ- 
ing an opportunity for the expression of 
political views and the conduct of chari- 
table, social, and educational work. In 
the present situation which involves con- 
flict, disputes, and controversy between 
the networks for position and markets, 
this important public service feature is 
in jeopardy. 

I would address a few words to my own 
county of Worcester, Mass. For your 
information, this is a very important 
area combining industrial, mercantile, 
residential, and some farming areas. 
There is a single TV station located in 
the county, the signal of which cannot 
be received by the set owners without 
special technical adaptation entailing 
considerable expense. Of course, in such 
an area most of the popular programs 
of one of the major networks should be 
available. 

I have read the brief filed by the Com- 
mittee for Home Town Television on 
some of these points, and believe it con- 
tains suggestions as to how the above 
results can be accomplished without ad- 
versely affecting, but rather, effectively 
implementing, existing priorities. 

Unquestionably, monopolistic groups 
are seeking to control the television field 
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in some areas, and this would clearly fp 
very harmful to the small loca] Statio 
which could otherwise perform such a 
uable functions. Another anachronisn 
in this picture is the present total nu, 
ber of unused channels as a result of the 
daily schedule for some stations which, 
when they go off the air, leave channej 
entirely unused. The effect of this jg to 
add to the number of major cities in 
Massachusetts with no local outlets, and 
we are facing a situation which may re. 
sult in greatly impairing television 
service in our State. 

I think that the FCC has an obligation 
to correct such abuses in the television 
field and, obviously, if it fails in that 
primary obligation, Congress should act, 

There are 22 potential UHF channels 
available to Massachusetts. About half 
of these channels have already been as. 
signed by the FCC, but actually only four 
of these stations are now operating. of 
these four, it is exremely doubtful that 
any one station is operating in the black, 
The financial outlook for these tele. 
casters is far from encouraging in the 
face of entrenched VHF competition of. 
fering a varied fare of network program- 
ing. These stations are losing money, 
but they remain on the air with the hope 
that the FCC will allow more VHF chan- 
nel assignments and that their past 
record of public service as an UHF sta- 
tion might perhaps work in their favor 
when a VHF channel is being assigned, 

One UHF station, channel 14, WWOR- 
TV, of Worcester, up until recently pro. 
vided programs of distinct interest to 
central Massachusetts. The station car. 
ried some network programing, but 
much of its telecasting was of a distinct 
community interest. Now, WWOR-TV 
is off the air after several months’ oper- 
ation in the red because it was unable 
to cope with the VHF competition from 
the Boston, Providence, and Manchester 
Stations. All these VHF stations have 
good signals which can be picked up by 
viewers with regular television sets. 
WWOR-TYV, while it did its best to offer 
worthwhile program material, was faced 
with this problem: How to get the aver- 
age viewer to spend anywhere from $5) 
to $100 to convert his present television 
set and receiving antenna so as to pick 
up the UHF picture. The problem was 
doubly difficult for WWOR-TV because 
these same viewers could watch top net- 
work programing from the nearby VHF 
stations without any additional expendi- 
tures for special adapters or special 
antennas. 

Actually, all UHF stations in Massa- 
chusetts, despite the huge _ television 
viewing audience, are still in the pioneer- 
ing stage and are facing the same prob- 
lems which beset our Boston VHF sta- 
tions, WBZ-TV and WNAC-TYV, several 
years ago. These two stations also oper- 
ated in the red during those early days 
of television when a television receiver 
was truly a luxury. WBZ-TV and 
WNAC-TV rendered outstanding public 
service in those early days and are cone 
tinuing this splendid public service tra 
dition to this day. 

The problems which face the UHF st# 
tions in Massachusetts are the same that 
have held back UHF programing all over 
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e country where VHF channels are al- 
dy providing service: only a small 

- y tion of the TV audience have sets 
receive the UHF broadcast, networks 

. not too desirous to affiliate with 
and advertisers are loath to sup- 
wrt them because of the small audience. 
without network affiliations and adver- 
ising, UHF stations lose money, and 
githout money they cannot offer the 
quality of local programing to build up 
an audience. ; 
" The only hope of the UHF stations to 
éay on the air is to obtain VHF channel 
vimments from the FCC. These sta- 
ons already have the know-how, the 
chnical people, the transmitters, the 
‘owers, and local program features to 
eve community interest. 
I hope that the FCC will not longer 
delay the assignment of VHF channels 
io the UHF pioneers who have their per- 
onal fortunes and the money of their 
stockholders tied up in a losing battle. 
when these channels are made available, 
anew competitive era will begin in the 
television broadcasting industry to the 
distinct advantage of the viewers. 

Iurge continued consideration by the 
Congress of these matters and hope that 
inthe not too distant future the present 
problems of the television industry will 
be adjusted so that it can more capably 
and adequately serve the public interest. 

The foregoing is in substance my 
statement which I submitted today to the 
Subcommittee on Communications of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. The subcommittee is 
holding hearings on the allocation of 
television channels under the chairman- 
ship of United States Senator WARREN 
G. MAcNusoN, who is rendering out- 
standing service in trying to adjust this 
situation. 
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Liquor and the Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article en- 
tiled, “Liquor and the Airlines,” by 
Godfrey Sperling, Jr., which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor of Boston, 
Mass., on January 13, 1956. 

The article is as follows: 

An open letter to officials of the airlines 
that serve liquor: 

Have you noticed the latest statement by 
the man who speaks for your stewards and 
steWardesses ? Rowland K. Quinn says that 
‘or years the airlines were aware that a 
sabotage bomb explosion might occur. It 
Was @ real danger, he said; yet nothing 
Was done to avert it—even after an inci- 
dent of this nature occurred in Canada. 
Then came United’s tragedy, and only 
now is some effort being made to prevent 
such incidents in the future. 

Similarly, Mr. Quinn, president of the 
Airlines Stewards and Stewardesses Asso~ 
Clation, asserts that the airlines are fully 
‘ware of the dangers involved in serving 
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liquor to passengers. But, he charges, “they 
will do nothing about it until we have some 
great liquor-caused plane tragedy.” 

Mr. Quinn expresses the opinion, gentle- 
men, of those who serve your liquor and 
care for your passengers. Your pilots, as you 
know, have taken the same firm position 
against the serving of liquor. 

I should like to cite a statement from a 
letter by Ross Rizley, Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Says Mr. Rizley in reply to 
Representative Thonss J. Lane’s query on 
why no action has been taken by the CAB 
to outlaw liquor service on planes: 

“Virtually all correspondence from the 
public on this matter is based on grounds 
of morality, good taste, or religion, and safe- 
ty considerations appear to have been ap- 
pended as a ‘scare’ factor to influence the 
board to regulate the practice on grounds 
of safety.” 

What sort of evidence does Mr. Rizley 
want? And what sort of evidence do you 
want, gentlemen, since you, too, take the 
position that safety has not been endan- 
gered? In fact, one of your releases to the 
public says this: ‘Transportation agencies 
have no right to prohibit the use of alcoholic 
beverages unless there is proof that such 
prohibition is required in the interest of 
Ssartety. = * >" 

Mr. Quinn, together with mumerous 
stewardesses and pilots, can cite lists of in- 
cidents that mount up to a mighty indict- 
ment on safety ground of those responsible 
for the serving of liquor on planes. There 
are pilots who have had to land to get rid 
of drunks; drunks who have locked them- 
selves in lavatories where they easily could 
start fires; and drunks who have gone ber- 
serk among the passengers. (Just recently a 
drunk drew a switch-blade knife on his 
seat-mate.) 

The safety threat is compounded when 
you add to the most flagrant cases the daily 
incidents of ordinary drunks who harass 
their fellow passengers and the stewardesses. 

Writes Mr. Quinn in his organization’s 
magazine: 

“Passenger control is more of a problem 
with nearly 100 passengers than it was with 
21. The modern aircraft is a complex ma- 
chine. The cockpit crew should not be ex- 
pected to double as bouncer in the cocktail 
lounge. 

“As a general rule, stewardesses today are 
younger and less mature than they were even 
a few years ago, when all applicants were 
required to be trained nurses. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect a young woman barely 20 
years old to function as the enforcement 
agency in their flying saloons.” 

But back to a passage from Mr. Rizley’s 
letter: 

“When the board has received complaints 
in the past which indicate the slightest pos- 
sibility of an adverse effect of drinking upon 
air safety, the board has investigated them; 
and as a result of these investigations we 
have found no evidence to show that safety 
of flight is jeopardized through present 
practices in this regard.” 

What kind of evidence does Mr. Rizley 
want? 

Mr. Quinn says it is certainly tragic if 
we must wait for a case which shows con- 
clusively the presence of the liquor factor 
in a plane disaster. 

Further, he and his capable colleagues 
are not convinced that the liquor factor is 
likely to show up on an investigation of 
a plane wreck. ‘‘These probes are concen- 
trated in the cockpit area,” he says, “and 
the investigators are looking primarily 
for (1) pilot error or (2) engine failure. 
The plane-wrecking activity of a drunk 
would probably never come to their at- 
tention.” 

Mr. Quinn points out that in the recent 
bomb-explosion aloft there was an im- 
mediate suspicion of sabotage—a suspli- 
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cion that directed the probe from the out- 
set along unusual routes of inquiry. This 
suspicion probably would not be present 
in a liquor-caused disaster, he contends. 

Thus, the terrible evidence the airlines 
and CAB seem to want may be a long time 
in coming. Perhaps, it is suggested, the 
drunk-caused accident will always come un- 
der the investigative heading: “Cause of 
Accident: Unknown.” 

What are your weighty arguments for serv- 
ing liquor, gentlemen? Mr. Quinn says that 
he was to appear recently on a town-meeting- 
type program in Toledo, Ohio—a program on 
this very subject that was to be broadcast. 
Yet, at the last minute, the debate had to 
be canceled. Reason: No one, absolutely no 
one, was willing to argue on the side of 
serving liquor on our airlines. 

You airlines’ executives usually speak of 
competition when you explain your position 
on the liquor issue. T. F. Armstrong, presi- 
dent of Eastern Air Lines, expresses it this 
way: “Since we are a service organization 
catering to the public, we must give our pas- 
sengers what they demand or they will go 
to competition where they can get it, and 
that would not be good for the future of our 
employees or our stockholders.” 

Yet we all know some airlines do very 
well without serving liquor. Moreover, if all 
liquor serving were barred on safety grounds 
no question of competition would arise. 

Mr. Quinn says there is no connection be- 
tween the serving of liquor to passengers and 
the use of the airlines by the traveling public, 
He feels that the “airlines have a special 
transportation service to give, one that no 
other mode of transportation can provide. 
That special service, not liquor, is what 
attracts the business.” 

“In fact,” he adds, “I would naturally per- 
sist in my campaign against liquor on planes, 
for the safety factor is terribly important to 
us; but I would be deeply troubled if I 
thought for a moment that our position in 
this would, with victory, lead to a cut in 
airline business. That would mean fewer 
and fewer stewards and stewardesses, and we 
wouldn’t like that.” 

But back to Mr. Armstrong. He was speak- 
ing about meeting competition by serving 
liquor aloft lest Eastern’s customers go else- 
where. This leads to a final and what we feel 
to be a very pertinent observation: If the 
serving of liquor is a serious threat to safety, 
and there is ample evidence to support this 
view, isn’t there an even bigger question that 
should be asked—and answered? 

Gentlemen, I would like to know if you can 
conscientiously say that the continued serv- 
ing of liquor on planes is good for the future 
of your crew members and your passengers? 

I feel confident that once you clearly see 
that the choice can be reduced to these bare 
dimensions—making money as opposed to 
acting in the best interest of your crews and 
your passengers—you will take the right 
course of action. 





It’s Time To Push Ahead on Mental 
Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the September 1955 issue of the Demo- 
cratic Digest carried a most thought- 
provoking article entitled “It’s Time To 
Push Ahead on Mental Health.” Under 
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Jeave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 

pendix of the REcorp, I wish to include 

that article: 

Our Minps ARE OvR STRENGTH—IT'S TIME TO 
PusH AHEAD ON MENTAL HEALTH 


Jim Piersall, 22-year-old rookie with the 
Boston Red Sox, was reporting for spring 
training in Florida in January of 1952. He 
had played good baseball and was popular 
with the fans, but he was a problem child 
as far as his team was concerned. 

“Sometimes I stormed and screamed if I 
couldn’t play,’ he wrote in his book, Fear 
Struck Out, “and once I even cried in public 
like a baby.” Then suddenly the world 
crashed around him. “I went berserk one 
day,” he candidly admits, “and ended up in 
a mental institution.” 

Jim Piersall’s story is a revealing one, dat- 
ing back to a childhood filled with fears 
and conflicts. Its happy ending is told on 
the sports pages of the Boston Globe at the 
close of the baseball season in 1953, in these 
words: “More than any other player, the 
comeback big leaguer of 1953 is Jim Piersall, 
23-year-old Red Sox right fielder. He came 
from farther back than any of them.” 

How many others will come back from that 
bleak, confused world of the mentally ill? 
How many can be saved before it is too late? 

The National Mental Health Committee, a 
citizens’ organization dedicated to promot- 
ing further research and more trained per- 
sonnel in the field of mental disease, reports 
these statistics: 

An estimated 9 million people in the 
United States—more than 1 in every 17 per- 
sons—are suffering from some form of men- 
tal illness. 

More than half of the hospital patients in 
1953 were suffering from mental and nervous 
disorders. 

Unless new treatments and cures are 
found, more than 13 million people—one 
out of every 12 persons—will spend some 
part of their lives in a mental hospital. 

Science now holds new hope that many of 
the tortured souls presently languishing be- 
hind the cold walls of a mental institution 
will be able to “come back,” that many of 
the 250,000 men, women and children who 
slip into the disturbed and _ bewildered 
world of the mentally ill each year can be 
helped before it is too late. 

Dr. William C. Menninger, the noted psy- 
chiatrist, reports that most mental illness, 
perhaps 90 percent, can be cured if treated 
properly and in time. He describes mental 
illness as the number one problem—number 
one in magnitude and neglect. “In many 
mental hospitals there is one doctor to every 
311 patients,” he reported recently. “Out 
of every 100 patients who enter institutions, 
60 will never leave.” 

Dr. Menninger says: “It doesn't have to 
be this way.” 

There is tangible proof that it doesn't 
have to be this way in the operation of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, located in Congress 
Heights in the District of Columbia, a short 
drive from the Nation's Capital. 

Supported by Federal funds, and under 
the able administration of Dr. Winfred Over- 
holser, its capacity is 7.500, presently filled. 
Since Congress has generally granted its re- 
quests for appropriations, St. Elizabeths has 
the specialists and trained personnel to ad- 
minister newly discovered treatments; it has 
an excellent therapy program with an ade- 
quate staff, all adding up to the unusual and 
gratifying result of releasing two out of three 
patients admitted. 

This is in contrast to the average State 
mental hospital where about 60 percent of 
the patients have been there from 5 to 45 
years or longer; 25 percent have been there 
between 1 and 5 years; and only 15 percent 
have been there less than a year. 

This situation can be explained partly by 
the fact that only in recent years has the in- 
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creasing incidence of mental illness pro- 
voked widespread concern. Much of the 
recent interest was generated by passage of 
the Federal Mental Health Act in 1946. Au- 
thored by Democratic Representative PEercy 
Priest, of Tennessee, the law established the 
National Mental Health Institute in Be- 
thesda, Md., in an effort to seek new treat- 
ment and cures through research. 

Today, all 48 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the 4 Territories have mental health 
programs, while only 24 States had programs 
before enactment of the law. Forty-six State 
governors (excepting Bracken Lee, of Utah, 
and Frank J. Lausche, of Ohio) have joined 
with the National Mental Health Committee, 
with Mrs. Albert D. Lasker and Mrs. Florence 
Mahoney as cochairmen, in an effort to solve 
the problem on a national scale. 

Working with the National Institutes of 
Health, the Public Health Service, and other 
Government and voluntary agencies, their 
emphasis is on “more funds for research from 
Federal and State Governments, and volun- 
tary agencies” as one of the urgent needs in 
the mental health field. 

The committee points out that research 
money brought the victory over polio and 
that additional expenditures in the mental 
health field will produce the means for re- 
ducing the number of people developing seri- 
ous mental disorders. Emphasis is also given 
to the need for training additional psychia- 
trists, psychiatric social workers, and nurses, 
to help treat the increasing numbers of 
mentally ill. 

Stimulation on the Federal level is rarely 
@ one-way street. Since the first Federal 
grant in 1947, State and local funds for com- 
munity mental health have steadily in- 
creased. In 1947 Federal grant funds of $3 
million were matched by State and local 
funds of only $2.5 million. But by 1953, 
Federal funds of $2,325,000 were matched 
by $12,275,000 in State and local funds— 
nearly 5 times the 1947 figure. 

Recently, workers in the mental health 
field have been hailing as almost a miracle 
the development of two new drugs—chlor- 
promazine and reserpine—the result of 
painstaking research and experimental work, 
which give bright promise of revolutionizing 
the treatment of the mentally ill. 

In commenting on the success achieved 
with these new drugs, Albert Q. Maisel, well- 
known medical author, raises the question 
as to whether the war on mental disease is 
“to produce a major victory in the next few 
years—or only one that will help generations 
yet unborn.” 

Writing in the February Woman’s Home 
Companion, he stated: “Strangely enough, 
the answer probably doesn't lie entirely in 
the laboratories of the new psychiatrist-biol- 
ogist pharmacologist teams. These teams 
have no dearth of research leads. They 
know, by now, where they are headed. But 
the speed with which they move toward their 
goal depends upon the funds available for 
research.” 

While there is almost unanimous agree- 
ment that research be given top priority, 
many a State budget is being strained to 
build new asylums and facilities for the 
mentally ill in the face of the constantly 
increasing incidence. 

Democratic Gov. Robert B. Meyner of 
New Jersey recently pointed out that a new 
mental hospital just opened in his State 
will be filled to capacity in a matter of 
months. Placing the need for research at 
the top of the list of requirements, Governor 
Meyner said that “many of our mental pa- 
tients are merely in custody, meaning that 
they are fed, clothed and housed behind 
locked doors. They are not being treated 
at all. Indeed, for lack of personnel, even 
certain primary decencies of custody are 
being neglected.” 

In Pennsylvania, the administration of 
Gov. George M. Leader has recently called 
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for $212,328,268 for a public cons 
program, with nearly three-fourths of th 
funds requested for new mental hospita 
and improvements to existing institutions to 
meet the increasing hospital load. ? 

In Michigan, Republican legislators re 
treated a step recently in their economy 
drive by restoring $808,407 of the $2,467, 
slashed from Democratic Gov. G 


truction 
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Williams’ recommended budget for ment] 
health. : 
More and more, the States are trying to 


hopefully 


cope with the problem, looking 
toward new treatments and cures, 

In May of this year, the Nation Observeq 
Mental Health Week during which tin. 


‘appeals were made to contribute to the 1955 


Mental Health fund, and newspapers aroung 
the country publicized the need for mor 
funds to help combat the almost epidemic 
proportions of mental Niness. 

To mark the observance, the former Se. 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Mrs. Hobby, participated in a ceremony at 
the Department building in the Nations 
Capital. 

To signify the progress that has been 
made, Mrs. Hobby, in a dramatic gesture. 
rang the Mental Bell, a 300-pound bell cast 
from chains once used to shackle mental 
patients, with the hope that its message 
would ‘‘awaken a response in the hearts of 
all Americans.” 

To the struggling scientists and devoted 
workers seeking to develop new treatments 
to alleviate the immense suffering and tor- 
ture of mental illness on both patients and 
their loved ones, Mrs. Hobby’s ringing of the 
mental-health bell made a hollow sound. 

The National Institute of Mental Health 
of the United States Public Health Service 
had requests on hand totaling $22,253,128 
from 49 institutions throughout the country 
to increase their laboratory facilities for re- 
search in mental illness. The Institute was 
unable to fill these requests, since no funds 
were appropriated in fiscal 1954 for this pur- 
pose. President Eisenhower, during his first 
year in office, recommended a 37-percent cut 
in the Democratic budget request for mental 
health. 

The efforts to economize at the expense of 
the Nation’s health brought sharp criticism 
from even the Republican-dominated Hoover 
Commission. In a departure from its con- 
sistent pattern of recommending drastic cuts 
in many Federal programs, the Hoover Com- 
mission took the Eisenhower administration 
to task for economy in the health field. It 
pointed out that actual Federal expenditure 
applicable to basic research in the medical 
field is less than 1 percent of the total Gor- 
ernment research and development expendi- 
tures; that there is a backlog of 723 projects 
totaling more than $7 million, which the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health predict will not 
be undertaken by them in fiscal 1956 because 
funds have not been requested by the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

The Commission charges that this negli 
gence suggests ‘‘a tendency to deemphasize 
basic and medical research.” Underscoring 
the seriousness of this failure, it cites the 
dramatic results of research achieved in the 
discovery of the Salk vaccine and in the —_ 
tinuing quest for more effective methods © 
dealing with cancer and mental illness. 

On June 6 the Democratic-controlled Sen- 
ate voted favorably on a bill that would do 
more for medical research, hospital snd 
health facilities, and public health than any 
bill ever reported. For mental health, the 
sum voted was $21,850,000, with new emphasis 
on research projects. 

“This is a problem for the Nation as & 
whole,” the Hoover Commission stated 1 
criticizing the Eisenhower administration for 
its negligence in the health field. It recom 
mended “that greater Federal support he 
given to basic and medical research.” 
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In an address at the dedication of the New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Center 
e 3, Adlai Stevenson put it this way: 
i stakes are people’s lives, and I hope 
n't heresy for a people’s Government to 
take an interest in people's lives. ee 
“we have answered willingly leadership's 
call for crash programs to build better in- 
sruments of death,” Governor Stevenson 
vontinued. “And now we ask humbly for 
jeadership—from the profession and the 
government—for programs to build better 


instruments of life.” 


it is 





Naming Naval Vessel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 195& 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
preface these remarks by saying I firmly 
believe Congress should avoid attempt- 
ing to name specific naval vessels by leg- 
jslative action. That prerogative prop- 
erly should be left to the Depertment of 
the Navy; although the overail plan or 
pattern as to type of name to be given 
to various classes of ships, of course, is 
well within the scope of appropriate 
congressional legislative jurisdiction. 

Had I not held to such an opinion, I 
would have long since introduced a 
measure here authorizing the name of 
the city of Seattle to be given to the 
newly proposed 11,000 ton nuclear-pow- 
ered cruiser. Instead, I have asked the 
Secretary of the Navy to give considera- 
tion to my request that our first atomic- 
powered surface ship be named the 
Seattle. 

About 1902, the citizens of Seattle by 
public subscription raised a large sum 
for those days to underwrite a cost dif- 
ferential so that a local shipbuilder by 
the name of Moran could obtain the con- 
ract to build the old battleship Nebras- 
ka. Iremember when I was a small boy 
she was launched—because there was a 
city holiday and a big celebration. 
Since then the people of Seattle have 
been enthusiastic about our Navy. The 
headquarters of the Thirteenth Naval 
District are located there and a year or 
So ago when Secretary Thomas ad- 
dressed a Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon held on the hanger deck of 
4 carrier, 1,800 businessmen came to 
hear him speak and a great many had 
to be turned away. That indicates the 
Way Seattle people feel toward the Navy. 
Altoghether, it would be most fitting and 
Most gratifying to these citizens to have 
— cruiser bear the name of their 

ve 

Personally, I firmly believe that combat 
vessels of the Pacific Fleet should regu- 
larly be based in the Pacific Northwest. 
That day will come, Meanwhile, units of 
the fleet will be visting Puget Sound pe- 
nodically, which pleases the local citi- 
zens. In Seattle and other Puget Sound 
citles, we are always glad to welcome the 


on and enlisted personnel of the 
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The old armored cruiser No. 11, the 
ex-U. S. S. Washington, was called the 
Seattle. She was stricken from the list 
July 17, 1946. She had been authorized 
by Congress in 1902. -She was built at 
Camden, N. J., at a cost of $4,035,000. 
In 1916, the name of the Washington was 
changed to Seattle. She was the first 
American warship to arrive in France 
after we entered World War I. In 1919, 
she joined the Pacific Fleet at Seattle, 
and for a number of years made visits to 
her namesake city on Puget Sound. The 
people of Seattle took pride in her and 
were always glad to have her visit that 
port. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Ships, Ad- 
miral Mumma, mentioned to me once 
that the old Seattle was the first ship in 
which he served. She was the flagship 
of the Pacific Fleet in 1923. But, as I 
said, Mr. Speaker, the Seattle was 
stricken July 17, 1946, and rightfully and 
hopefully, the citizens of a great com- 
munity earnestly hope the Secretary of 
the Navy will consider giving the newest 
modern cruiser which is expected to be 
authorized in fiscal 1957 the honored 
name of Seattle. 





Plan for U. N. Commission To Seek Solu- 
tion of Arab Refugee Problem 
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Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on June 
29, 1955, during the debate in this House 
on the Mutual Security Act, I discussed 
the situation in the Middle East and our 
military and economic programs in that 
area. At that time. I warned against 
embarking upon a policy of appeasement 
in the Middle East to gain Arab favor. 
I called attention to the fact that Israel, 
our bastion of freedom in that area was 
being isolated politically and econom- 
ically; that its national security was be- 
ing threatened militarly by the Arab 
countries; and that, in fact, its very 
existence was at stake as the Arab States 
grew stronger militarily. 

Mr. Speaker, that was the situation be- 
fore Egypt had concluded its agreement 
with the Soviet bloc to obtain arms from 
the Communist countries. It has grown 
considerably worse in the last few 
months since the Communists are pour- 
ing arms into the Middle East. The 
military balance of this strategic area 

1as been upset. If it leads to a renewal 
of the Arab-Israel conflict in the region, 
it would constitute a great blow to us 
and our allies because it would weaken a 
vital spot in our defense structure 
against communism. 

Last June I urged our Government to 
take two steps. First, to grant military 
aid to Israel in order to maintain a bal- 
ance of power in the Middle East and to 
give Israel the necessary arms for de- 
fense in the event of agrression against 
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her. Second, to conclude a mutual de- 
fense pact between the United States 
and Israel whereby the security of the 
latter would be guaranteed and the in- 
tegrity of its borders respected. 

In the light of events which have taken 
place since last June, these two proposals 
are even more timely and necessary to- 
day. They are fair and just. They 
make sense. I am convinced that if 
these proposals are accepted and ful- 
filled, the tension in the Middle East will 
subside, the stability of the region will 
be strengthened, and a peaceful settle- 
ment on honorable terms could then be 
attained between Israel and the Arab 
States. 

There is, however, one other major 
problem in the area which should be 
dealt with on a more practical and more 
realistic basis than it has been done 
until now. I refer to the problem of the 
Arab refugees which should be solved as 
soon as possible. This is a festering 
wound which is adding to the unrest and 
the instability of the area and is pre- 
venting a reasonable approach toward a 
peaceful settlement. I feel that if a 
sound and practical plan can be worked 
out toward a solution of the Arab refugee 
problem, the whole situation in the 
Middle East would become more hopeful 
as regards the future. 

Consequently, I should like to propose 
that the United States suggest to the 
United Nations that it appoint a com- 
mission which shall undertake a study of 
the Arab refugee problem with the pur- 
pose of developing a new approach to 
this problem. This U. N. Commission is 
to visit the refugee camps in the Middle 
East, confer with the leaders of the 
refugees, as well as with the Arab gov- 
ernments in which the camps are lo- 
cated. The refugee problem should also 
be taken up with the Government of 
Israel. 

The solution of the refugee problem 
should proceed somewhat along the fol- 
lowing lines: Israel is to permit the re- 
patriation of a limited number of former 
Arab residents, consonant with its secu- 
rity regulations and the possibility of in- 
tegrating these people within its econ- 
omy. Israel is to pay compensation to 
the other refugees who cannot be re- 
turned, and for this purpose an interna- 
tional loan is to be made to Israel on the 
basis suggested by Secretary of State 
Dulles in his address of August 26, 1955. 
The Arabs who cannot be repatriated 
should be resettled permanently in the 
Arab States. It is most advisable for the 
U. N. Commission to recommend plans 
for their permanent resettlement in 
those countries, and not to have to main- 
tain these people on a permanent charity 
basis as is being done at the present time 
and prevent them from being used as 
pawns by the Communists to foment 
trouble in that area. 

This is a problem for the United Na- 
tions. The U. N. must exert all efforts 
to solve it. In so doing, it will make a 
great contribution toward peace in the 
Middle East. To foment trouble and un- 
rest in a given area is the Communist 
way. The American way is to find a 
solution through direct negotations with 
the parties concerned, 
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In the near future, I plan to introduce 
a resolution in Congress advocating the 
appointment of such a commission by 
the United Nations. In the meantime, I 
desire to bring the idea to the attention 
of the Congress, 


Gas Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


«Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an editoral that ap- 
peared in the Wednesday, January 25, 
1956, issue of the Boston Evening Ameri- 
can, of Boston, Mass. It has some inter- 
esting facts that I believe are worthy of 
consideration. It is as follows: 

Gas Facts 


Fundamental facts of interest to the con- 
sumer are being obscured in the Senate con- 
troversy over Federal control of the natural- 
gas industry. 

The naturai-gas business falls in three 
divisions—producers who obtain the fuel at 
the wells and who operate mainly in six 
States; interstate pipelines which transport 
natural gas to consumer markets, the bulk of 
which are situated in 33 large importing 
States; and distributors, or in plain language, 
local gas companies. Pipelines and local gas 
companies operate as monopolies. 

To protect the public local gas companies 
are regulated under State laws as public util- 
ities. The Federal Government has no juris- 
diction in this field. 

Further to protect the public, Congress in 
1938 passed the Natural Gas Act, giving the 
Federal Power Commission authority over the 
pipeline engaged in interstate commerce. 
The act specifically exempted producers at 
the well from Federai regulation. 

In June 1954, the Supreme Court ruled, 
by a split decision, that producers were also 
subject to Federal control if any part of 
their production was sold across State lines. 

In sum, the Court held that a law passed 
by Congress contained something that Con- 
gress had not put in the law. 

This as in the preceding matter of oil- 
bearing tidelands, was a case of the Fed- 
eral judiciary invading the legislative pow- 
ers of Congress. 

Congress nullified the earlier decision by 
passing a law that returned the tidelands 
seized by the Federal Government to the 
States which had owned them for 100 years 
without dispute. 

Following that precedent 
bright bill was introduced in Congress to 
rescind the natural gas decision and was 
passed by the lower House last year. The 
bill is now pending in the Senate. 

The basic issue, therefore, is th 
lative powers under the Federa) Constitu- 
tion belong solely to Congress and may not 
be usurped by either the executive or ju- 
dicial branch. 

Obviously, if the Federal Government has 
power to “regulate’’ the production of nat- 
ural gas, then, as Senator Bripces has said: 

“We must also extend Government control 
to the production of coal, lead, zinc, copper, 
and all other mining 

Opponents of the Fulbright bill assert that 
the production of natural gas is a monopoly 
trom which the public must be protected 
by Federal interventior 

No reliable facts are offered to support this 
contention, 
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It is true that 197 companies produce 90 
percent of the natural gas supply. But of 
these 197 companies competing with each 
other, none controls 5 percent of the total 
production. Moreover, in this highly com- 
petitive industry there are actually 8.000 
producers operating 71,000 gas wells in 28 
States. 

That is hardly a monopoly. 

Opponents of the Fulbright bill also allege 
that the consuming public is the victim of 
price extortion by the natural-gas companies. 

There are some 25 million residential 
natural-gas consumers, mostly in the large 
cities, and the millions of families who read 
the Hearst newspapers are among them. 
Naturally. we are on their side; always have 
been and always will be. 

But here are some facts: 

Prices vary geographically, but taking New 
England for an example: 

The producer averages only 10 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet for natural gas piped into 
New England. The pipelines get only 50 
cents. But the average home price in New 
England is $2.40 per 1,000 cubic feet, the local 
distributor getting $1.80. The distributor's 
price is thus 2,400 percent of the producer's 
price. 

In Washington, D. C., a residential con- 
sumer pays $1.31 for natural gas for which 
the producer receives 12', cents. 

According to a congressional estimate, a 
local utility company collects 18 cents for 
delivering 2 cents worth of natural gas. 

Plainly, the high costs to consumers are 
attributable much more to local service and 
distribution than to exploitation by pro- 
ducers; and local utilities are subject to 
State or municipal regulation. 

Opponents of the Fulbright bill contend 
that Federal regulation, as unconstitution- 
ally decreed by the Supreme Court, will in- 
crease the market supply of natural gas and 
reduce consumer prices. 

Market statistics indicate exactly the op- 
posite effects. 

Expanding potential markets demand ex- 
panding supplies. 

But the interstate supply is diminishing. 
Because of Federal regulation at the well- 
heads, many independent producers are sell- 
ing their product only within their own 
States; where Federal control is absent. 
Likewise, “‘wildcatting,” or bringing in new 
Wells, is declining. 

The long-range result of Federal control 
must be a future market shortage and high 
consumer prices. 


I am also inserting herewith an in- 
teresting editorial from the Marshall 
News Messenger of Marshall, Tex., for 
anuary 22, 1956. as follows: 
Gas BrLu Is Top Domestic IssuF 


In an editorial this week the Saturday 
Evening Post observes that “there is a shock- 
ing absence of understanding about the po- 
tentially destructive results of governmental 
regulation of individual enterprise.” It was 
referring to the Fulbright bill now being de- 
bated in the United States Senate. and its 
headline reads: “If Gas Can Be Regulated, 
So Can the Corner Grocer.” 

Under this bill, closely similar to one 
passe@ by the House last year, the Federal 
Power Commission would be stopped from 
regulating the price and production of nat- 
ural gas at the wellhead. Congress never 
intended to grant this power to any Federal 
agency, and the FPC itself refused for years 
to seize the power, as the advocates of more 
and more Federal regulation and regimenta- 
tion urged it to do. But the United States 
Supreme Court, that supergovernment which 
comes more and more to regulate our down- 
sit-FPC should take over the regulation of 
natural gas anyhow, on the ground that since 
it moves to interstate commerce it is the 
Federal Government’s duty to regulate its 
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production and control the price at Which 
it comes out of the earth. 

Supporters of the bills to take this author 
ity away from Federal bureaucracy ar p 
that far from helping gas consumers in e 
big cities, it will tend to raise the price be 
cause it will adversely affect production and 
thus cut down supply. 

There is no Federal bureaucratic Contro} 
of any other mineral in the same direct Way 
FPC controls gas production, but as the Pog 
argues if this unique and unprecedentey 
policing of natural gas isn’t stopped now, the 
time will come when even the corner gTOCer 
can be told exactly what he can do or Can. 
not do. 

The debate may drag on for weeks, but if 
in the end it means an end to a dangerous 
precedent in regulatory power it wil] have 
been worth the time and effort. No mon 
important issue faces the country on the 
domestic front today. 


Dulles’ Policy of Boldness Vacillates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles was not com- 
pletely honest in the exclusive interview 
which he gave to Henry Luce'’s Life mag- 
azine in which he semed to be attempt- 
ing to establish a political beachhead for 
the November elections. 

His brink-of-war statement was full of 
misrepresentations conceived by the Sec- 
retary to cover up vacillations and bung- 
ling which lost Indochina, destroyed the 
confidence of our allies and gave to the 
Soviets the initiative in the cold war—a 
cold war, which Dulles turned into a 
“hot peace.” 

Secretary Dulles failed to give credit 
where credit was due—to congressional 
leaders. It was the alertness of leaders 
to Congress who rescued Dulles and 
Eisenhower when they were about to g0 
over the brink in the Eisenhower plan for 
United States participation in the Indo- 
china war in 1954. Dulles would have 
been over the brink and into war if con- 
gressional leaders had not applied the 
brakes. 

Members of this House heard our dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the Honor- 
able JOHN McCorMACckK, relate over a year 
ago how the Eisenhower administration 
favored United States intervention on the 
side of the French in Indochina. But 
congressional leaders, meeting in Secre- 
tary Dulles’ office in April 1954 advised 
Dulles and Admiral Radford to “come uP 
with a full package” including agreement 
with Great Britain and France on what 
course to take. With no encouragement 
from the congressional leaders, Dulles 
was saved from going over the brink. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 12 
the Recor I include herewith an arucit 
by Drew Pearson, which appeared in the 
Evening Telegraph of Alton, Ill., 0 
Tuesday, January 23. It follows: 

POLICY OF BOLDNESS VACILLATES 

WASHINGTON.—Most important 

raised by all the hullabaloo over the 
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ylles brink-of-war statement ts 
he United States is drifting into 
ep the peace. 
a questions oe unimportant. The 
es feuding between Democrats and 
0 olicans aroused by the Life magazine 
ae doesn't amount to a hill of beans. 
fe abe “ 
only important is the question of war and 
re iets take a careful look at the Dulles- 
risenhower score. : 
"Before doing so, however, it might be well 
to recall that during the Hoover administ ra- 
«, when the world first started its down- 
! " qrift toward war, an internationally 
ninded Republican Secretary of State, Henry 
nson, did his best to warn the United 
ates and his own President that aggressors 
mere on the march in Asia, and that this 
might lead toward war. 
" Stimson saw the landing of the Japanese 
Army in Manchuria September 18, 1931, as 
she first sign of eventual world war and he 
tried to do exactly what Dulles says he’s 
going now—take a firm stand which would 
orevent war. Stimson wanted the fleet mo- 
hilized, approached the Canadian, Mexican, 
and Chilean Governments for use of bases 
slong their coast, was ready to use the threat 
of force to stop the Jap warlords. 

But his President, Herbert Hoover, was 
opposed. So were strong isolationist elements 
within the Republican Party. In move after 
move proposed by Stimson, he was stopped 
by his own President and his own party. 
‘History showed that Stimson was right. 
fust as Dulles is right in his basic theory 
that war can be prevented if the United 
States takes a firm position and makes that 
position clearly Known in advance. 

"However, the position must be so clear 
as to be completely unequivocal. There can 
be no vacillation. 

When it came to Indochina, the Eisenhower 
administration vacillated all over the place, 
which was why we lost Indochina. It was 
not a save, as Life magazine and Dulles so 
glibly put it. It was a tragic loss, largely 
because NIxON said we would use troops, 
Eisenhower said we would not use troops. 
Dulles said one thing one week and another 
the next, and no one could get together. 
Result: The Chinese Reds, knowing how 
confused we were, kept right on advancing. 

That, however, is history. Let’s look at 
the future. 

Life magazine and Dulles also claim that 
War Was avoided against Quemoy and Matsu 
as a result of the Dulles’ policy of boldness. 
WAS DULLES BOLD? 


However, it happens that the Red Chinese 
have been building airstrips and massing 
troops opposite Quemoy and Matsu for some 
ime and despite Dulles’ boldness, war cer- 
tainly has not yet been avoided. On the 
contrary, three high United States officials 
have just visited this area, obviously wor- 
ned about war—Secretary of the Air Force 
Quarles, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Admiral Radford, and Air Chief of Staff 
Twining, 

Now just what is the reason for the ap- 
Parent Chinese disdain for Dulles’ policy of 
boldness? 

The answer is the same as in the case of 
Indochina: United States indecision and 
Vacillation. 

Here, despite the Life interview, are the 
inside facts as to what really happened: 

On September 12, 1954, the National Se- 
curity Council flew to Denver for an unprece- 
a meeting with the President in which 
be pat that a definite policy of boldness 
th opted toward Quemoy and Matsu, and 
iat authorization be given to bomb the 
Chinese mainland in case the Red Chinese 
attacked, 
ran Eisenhower, however, refused to 
Tt a is policy. He postponed any decision. 
ert ho difficult One to make, and like Her- 

Oover, when pressed by Stimson in 
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regard to Manchuria in 1931, he sidestepped. 

Dulles, referring to the policy of risking 
war around Formosa and Korea, stated in 
Life: “Tt took a lot more courage for the 
President than for me. His was the ultimate 
decision. The President never flinched for a 
minute on any of these decisions. He came 
up taut.” 

That, however, was not what happened. 
Weeks passed, then months. No decision 
came from the White House. Meanwhile the 
National Security Council kept Quemoy- 
Matsu up in the air. Eventually this inde- 
cision was noted in the American press, the 
first exclusive facts being published by Chal- 
mers Roberts of the Washington Post No- 
vember 8, 1954. 





Over-60 Employment Service of 
Northern Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Soroptimist International of Arlington 
will launch the opening of the Over-60 
Employment Service of Northern Vir- 
ginia on Monday, January 23, 1956, at 
the Recreation Department, 915 North 
Jackson Street, phone Jackson 7-8888. 

This service will seek to place all men 
and women over 60 who desire employ- 
ment in full time, part time, or season- 
al employment. The Virginia State 
Employment Service of Arlington and 
the recreation department have cooper- 
ated with the Soroptimist Club to set up 
this service. The State employment 
service is acting in an advisory capacity 
and the recreation department is fur- 
nishing the office space and phones. 

The employment service office will be 
open each Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day from 1:30 p. m. to 3:30 p. m. for over- 
60 applicants to register and to receive 
job orders. The office will be staffed by 
members of the Silver Age Group and 
supervised by the Soroptimist Club. 

To date there has been no employ- 
ment service or voluntary agency spe- 
cializing in placement of the older age 
group of men and women in the north- 
ern Virginia area. The opening of this 
new employment service affords the 
businessmen of this area an opportunity 
to fill many personnel gaps. 

In Virginia alone, 1 person in every 12 
is 65. By 1960 it is estimated there will 
be 300,000 persons over 60 in the State. 
This group is one of our greatest un- 
tapped sources of employment and their 
usefulness is becoming increasingly 
recognized. They can make a contribu- 
tion to the economy and regain the feel- 
ing of well-being that work brings, if 
the employers of northern Virginia will 
utilize their skills. 

During World War II it was estab- 
lished that older workers lost less time 
for illness and other reasons than those 
employees in the younger brackets. 
They were more conscientious on the job 
and turned out, as a whole, a better 
day’s work. 
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There is a definite need in northern 
Virginia for such an employment serv=- 
ice and with its opening comes a chal- 
lenge to the businessmen to make use 
of this great untapped source of experi- 
enced workers. 

What does America’s senior citizen 
want? Survey after survey emphasizes 
he or she has two fundamental desires: 
to continue to work in some form—to be 
active and useful and to be independent 
and maintain his own home. Through 
our employment service we can help 
them attain their goals. 





Remarks Delivered by Rabbi Osher Zilber- 
stein, of Los Angeles, at the Conference 
of Jewish Organizations at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary 18, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following speech, delivered by Rabbi 
Osher Zilberstein of Los Angeles, Calif., 
at the Conference of Jewish Organiza- 
tions at the Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on January 18, 1956. Rabbi 
Zilberstein is the dean of and principal 
orthodox rabbi of Los Angeles: 

This is the 250th birthday of Benjamin 
Franklin, one of the founders of American 
liberty. 

The Saturday Evening Post, which he 
founded, bears on its cover this week one 
of his famous statements or proverbs. It 
reads: 

“If all printers were determined not to 
print anything till they were sure it would 
offend nobody, there would be very little 
printed.” 

To paraphrase Benjamin Franklin, let me 
say that if the Jewish people do not press 
their cause lest they offend the powers of the 
world, there will be little said and our cause 
may be lost. 

You will remember that in 1894, when a 
military clique of France, out of racial mo- 
tives, maliciously accused Captain Dreyfus 
of high treason and sentenced him for life 
to Devil’s Island, Emile Zola, the forthright 
champion of justice, published his famous 
open letter to the President of France titied 
“TI Accuse.” 

The impact of that letter reverberated 
throughout France and the entire civilized 
world. It took some time and justice was 
restored. Would it not be appropriate, then, 
for this worthy assembly, practically repre- 
senting United States Jewry, at this crucial 
hour of Israel’s adversity, to shout out from 
the depth of our anguish and distress, ‘We 
accuse”’? 

To the United Nations we should say: 

“On November 29, 1947, you courageously 
proclaimed a sovereign Jewish state in 
Palestine. 

“After 7 years of the existence of Israel, 
during which it has been attacked on s0 
many occasions by its surrounding Arab an- 
tagonists, you could not, with all of your 
political and diplomatic facilities, determine 
who was the aggressor: Israel, who has al- 
ways stretched out its hands in peace, or 
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Egypt and its cohorts, who speak incessantly 
of war with and annihilation of Israel. 

“Now it appears that you are setting a 
new policy to tacitly permit Arab aggression 
but vigorously censure Israel] retaliation. 

“Why do you follow a course as though 
Arab aggression does not endanger peace in 
the Middle East but that Jewish retaliation 
does—unless it is because you have arrived 
at the insidious premise that peace in the 
Middle East can only come by the destruc- 
tion of Israel, and consequently each retali- 
ation on the side of Israel is destructive to 
that so-called peace? 

“Has it been forgotten that the League of 
Nations, to which the Arabs owe so much 
for their present existence as sovereign 
states. mandated (as ratified by the United 
States Congress) all of Palestine on both 
sides of the Jordan as a Jewish homeland, 
not alone the present boundaries fixed by 
Israel’s victory in battle?” 

To our beloved country, the United States 
of America, to whom we owe so much, we 
should say: 

“On May 15, 1948, the very day of Israel's 
founding, you solemnly ratified the existence 
of the Jewish state. 

“Why, then, when that state is struggling 
desperately for its continued existence and 
stretches its hands to you for rescue, im- 
ploring you to permit it to purchase arms 
for defense, do you say that that will start 
an arms’ race? 

“But an arms’ race is already in progress. 
England is racing with Soviet Russia to see 
who will find more grace in the eyes of 
Egypt. 

“Doesn't this very fact eliminate the con- 
tentions that the arms granted Egypt are 
intended, first, for peaceful purposes and, 
second, as a bulwark against communism? 

“Isn't it more realistic to believe that 
arms for the Arabs are intended for the de- 
struction of Israel?” 

Will this country, which has recently 
fought two wars for justice, for the good of 
humanity, and for the protection of smaller 
and weaker nations, be a partner to this po- 
litical and moral outrage, by refusing to give 
arms to Israel for defense and refusing Israel 
political guaranty and protection? 

I am sure that the founders of this great 
country of ours, if alive. would join in our 
cry: “We accuse.” 


Truman, China, and History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorp, 
I am inserting an editorial which ap- 
peared in Life magazine: 

TRUMAN, CHINA AND HISTORY 

Mr. Truman resumes his Memoirs with his 
account of the Marshal] mission to China. 
That mission, itself a laid the base 
for the archfailure of the whole Truman for- 
eign policy, the Asian mainland 
to communism. Thus version will 
arouse strong art of all who 
opposed his Asia policy at includ- 
ing the editors of Life. 

Mr. Truman’s account Cz criticized 
for its omissions. For instance, he ignores 
the obvious reason why the Chinese Come 
munists welcomed and tor a time obser ved 
the truce which Marshall negotiated in 
China's Civil war in early 1946. It was dure 
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ing those very months that the Soviet Army 
delayed its withdrawals from Manchuria to 
enable the Chinese Communists, unharassed 
by Nationalist troops, to take over this key 
province, including vast quantities of Japa- 
nese arms. But the main shortcoming of 
Mr. Truman’s account need not be sought 
in its omissions. It is in his own words. 

Mr. Truman outlaws “hindsight” in judg- 
ing the reasons for Marshall's failure. But 
one of our valued ex-President’s most valu- 
able habits, so he often tells us, is the read- 
ing of history for its lessons. The Marshall 
mission, so read, contained the three major 
American mistakes which by 1949 had led to 
the communization of China. s 

The first major mistake was not to take 
communism seriously enough soon enough. 
A State Department memorandum, appended 
to Marshall's directive, called the Chinese 
Reds ‘“‘the so-called Communists.” Mr. Tru- 
man says that neither he nor Marshall was 
subject to this then fashionable illusion: in 
that case their mistake was fearful rather 
than wishful thinking. Marshall was afraid 
that the Soviets, despite Stalin’s public and 
private promise, would come to the support 
of their fellow Communists. He urged with- 
drawing the United States Marines “to avoid 
the inevitable Russian recriminations similar 
to those today regarding the British troops in 
Greece.” But only a year later, when the 
British had to withdraw from Greece, Mr. 
Truman correctly and courageously took over 
the British role in that civil war, Russian 
recriminations and all; and General Van 
Fleet helped the free Greeks win it without 
Soviet reprisal. Had the same determination 
prevailed in China in 1946, that civil war 
could have been won, too. The whole world 
picture today would be entirely different if, 
in 1946, we had had in China a General Van 
Fleeet with the right instructions instead of 
a General Marshall with the wrong ones. 

The second major mistake was not to take 
China seriously enough, either then or later. 
Mr. Truman tells us that there was no au- 
thoritative Chinese Government after 1911— 
which, if true, was even truer before 1911. 
But, of course, there was a Chinese Govern- 
ment, grounded in the Sun Yat-sen revolu- 
tion, battered by 8 years of war against Japan, 
weary but proved. Since 1937 this Govern- 
ment’s internal weaknesses and external re- 
treats show a rough inverse correspondence 
with the degree of support it has received 
from the United States. During the Mar- 
shall year this support reached its nadir. 

As Mr. Truman relates, a $500 million loan 
was withheld (arms shipments were also em- 
bargoed) because the Chinese Government 
insisted on fighting the Reds. This reasoning 
sounds fantastic today. Behind it lay not 
only some pro-communism in the State De- 
partment, but, what was equally serious, an 
official defeatism and deafness toward Asia 
which extended from the Presidency down. 
Marshall was once heard to say he could not 
decide whether the Chinese masses were an 
asset or a liability to the free world. The 
Communists never had such doubts. 

The third major mistake was to permit a 
personal distaste for Chiang Kai-shek to in- 
fluence United States policy toward his gov- 
ernment. ‘This distaste shows through the 
scolding letter from Truman on page 90. 
From the beginning the Marshall pacifica- 
tion strategy treated Chiang and Chou En-lai 
as equals in status and wound up urging a 
“coalition” government. This strategy not 
only abetted the Communist purpose (as 
Czechoslovakia later showed) but was an in- 
sult to the legitimate head of a government 
against which the Reds were in armed re- 
bellion. 

What Chiang then needed was full moral 
and physical support, such as we now give 
him in his Formosan stronghold. Since 1946 
to defend him and the free periphery of 
Asia, we have spent far more in lives and 
treasure than Mr. Truman says the Aimeri- 
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can people would not have stood 
time. It is hindsight to say thi 
also a history lesson, similar to 
Cumean Sibyl in ancient Rome. 
Tarquin thought she asked t 
8 books of prophecy, she emnaa on for 
fered him the other 6 at the same » 
Again refused, she burned 3 more, ond ee 
quin finally bought them for the same = 
that might have purchased 9. Chiang — 
shek is still considered untouchable py - 
Truman, who still blames him and extrer,, 
ists on each side for Marshall's failure “ai 
the smaller grows Chiang’s realm, the lan, 
he grows as the tragic hero of hehane 
Asian tale, and the better look the barging 
we refused to make a few short years avo r 
In 1948 we called Mr. Truman’s China poy 
cy one of “disastrous neglect half-hidden by 
irrelevant sermonizing.” It still reads tha, 
way in his Memoirs. And the question « 
China is by no means settled. Even now the 
drive to scuttle Chiang’s government from 
the U. N. and to recognize Mao's gather 
force in the diplomatic world. The Mistakes 
begun in Marshall’s mission have persiste 
too long already. If history does not teach 
us anything, what is the use of reading it~ 
or writing it—at all? 


for at that 
8, but it is 
that of the 
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Albert Gallatin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, to let go 
by without mention the birthday an- 
niversary of Albert Gallatin, Congress. 
man, great Secretary of the Treasury in 
Jefferson’s time, banker, and resident of 
my State in his later years, is something 
I feel we in the House cannot do. 

Member of our House of Representa- 
tives, Senator, Treasurer, foreign min- 
ister, banker, ethnologist, historian and 
writer, this illustrious and eminently 
useful citizen came to America at the 
age of 19 from Geneva, Switzerland, 
where he was born on January 29, 176! 
At the age of 35, he was the acknowl 
edged intellectual leader of the Jeffer- 
sonian Party in the House and the only 
man in his party competent to return 
the people the right to determine how the 
Nation’s money is spent. That he wa 
able to do so, in the face of enormous 
opposition by Hamilton’s Federalist 
Party, was a tribute both to his talenis 
and to his fortitude. 

The development of commerce in 2 
atmosphere of peace was Gallatin 
yardstick for the prosperity of the pe 
ple of his adopted land. All wars, coll 
mercial or other, he called fatal to pr 
gress, though he was to experience bot! 
kinds during his life of service and 
rectify some of the evil results whic 
followed them. ; 

Shortly after the War of 1812 wil 
England was over, Gallatin succeeded 2 
negotiating a treaty with America’s for- 
mer enemy ending all discriminatory 
tariffs. In 1818 he assisted United State 
Minister to England Rush in concludint 
a commercial convention. 

As a result of his efforts in fiscal a” 
foreign trade matters, the credit 4! 
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the United States in the open- 































itt’ : 
tit i pestis ts of the 19th century were at 
Of the ee. and, it is at such a peak that I 
King eS all of us here want to keep them. 
. > A owever, there have been some dips of 
ce nie as a result of certain ill-conceived 
1 Ta. jepartures py the current administra- 
E sum on from its own “trade, not aid”’ policy. 
Kai. yg period when it must be our con- 
YM. I sored aim to win as many new friends 
tren. #9 * csible, alienating the affections of 
Bu SP t be condoned. Most 
anger our old ones cannot be cc , 
im especially, we have err ed in offending the 
Bains I swiss, excellent trade partners since 1850 
0, yhen the Swiss-American Treaty of 
Poli. priendship and Commerce was signed. 
0 by ME posting the duty on watch imports and 
tht HB) eatening other discriminatory tariff 
a actions is certainly no way to hold the 
fron fq afection of our best cash customer in 
hers fg Fuope. Moreover, this attitude upset 
‘akes our other foreign friends who were dis- 
isted mayed and made apprehensive. 
each As a Congressman from the State of 
it~ HJ ow York, where most of the watch im- 
porting and assembly firms are found, I 
am more aware than most of the bad 
efects the imposition of the new tariff 
taitiers on watch imports is having—or 
js threatening to have—on the legiti- 
mate businesses of a major segrnent of 
the American jewelry industry. For, 
snce less than 5 percent of the total 
sross retail price of a watch returns to 
Switzerland, it is obvious that American 
‘ importers, assemblers, and wholsesale 
: and retail jewelers must bear the brunt 
ofany discriminatory action which limits 
20 watch imports. And, because watches 
n. fy constitute the most important com- 





modity group exported by Switzerland to 
the United States, any diminution of im- 
ports is bound to curtail Swiss spending 
for American products. 

If we can learn from Gallatin’s career 
the one thing of value which has par- 
ticular relevance today, it is that har- 
monious commercial dealings with for- 
eign lands provide our best insurance for 
peace and prosperity. 





















NATO Is a Strong Deterrent Against 
Communism 
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OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in July 
1955 you paid me a distinct honor by 
appointing me as one of the six Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to 
serve as delegates to the NATO—North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization—Parlia- 
mentary Conference, which took place 
In Paris July 18 through 22. I am very 
stateful to you, sir, for this signal honor. 
My colleagues on that delegation were 
the distinguished Members of this 
House, Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio, Frank 
J. Becker, of New York, S. J. CRUMPACKER, 
of Indiana, Leroy JoHNson, of Califor- 
nla, and Stewart L. Upa.., of Arizona. 
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This was the first NATO parliament- 
ary conference of its kind in which the 
representatives of the 15 countries asso- 
ciated in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization met together to exchange 
views and opinions pertaining to the 
maintenance of peace and security of 
the nations concerned, as well as to ob- 
tain closer economic, social and cultural 
relations between the peoples of the At- 
lantic community. There we had the 
opportunity to meet with many of the 
Western European leaders and states- 
men with whom we discussed the pres- 
ent international scene. We were also 
privileged to be briefed by the top mili- 
tary leaders of NATO, including Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, General Eisen- 
hower’s successor as Supreme Allied 
Commander of Europe, as to the military 
position of the NATO countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to dwell 
at length on the proceedings of that con- 
ference at this time, or the role played 
by our delegation. That was already 
done by our distinguished colleague, 
Representative WayNE L. Hays, who so 
ably served as the chairman of our dele- 
gation, in a report which he submitted 
to this body on August 1, 1955. I merely 
wish to share some thoughts and obser- 
vations which I have developed during 
and after that conference when I visited 
several Western European countries and 
had the opportunity to meet and discuss 
mutual problems with leading statesmen 
in those countries. 

My tour of Europe lasted from July 
18, when I arrived in Paris, until August 
31, when I embarked from Spain for the 
United States. I visited France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Spain. I paid official 
visits to SHAPE headquarters in Paris 
and the Allied Forces Southern Europe 
headquarters in Naples, where I was 
briefed by the Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. 
Frank N. Roberts, United States Army, 
and officers of his staff, regarding the 
latest developments in NATO. 

In my talks with European govern- 
ment leaders, parliamentarians, diplo- 
mats, military leaders and heads of 4na- 
jor political parties, I stressed the deep 
and abiding interest of the American 
people in world peace and the security 
of the free nations. At the same time, 
however, I emphasized the urgent need 
for maintaining the military power and 
strength of the free world to assure its 
continued freedom. I noted that NATO 
constituted a strong force and a deter- 
rent against communism in Europe and, 
hence, should be strengthened. 

In each of these countries I empha- 
sized that the presence of allied troops 
in the NA®%O countries is to prevent fu- 
ture invasion by Soviet Russia and to 
contain the Russian and satellite armies 
in Eastern Europe. “The soldiers from 
these 15 NATO countries are, in reality, 
‘soldiers of peace’ and they should be 
welcomed by the people of those coun- 
tries,” I told our friends abroad. 

Furthermore, I made certain specific 
suggestions which were received with 
considerable interest by our allies. For 
example, both in Paris and in Rome I 
recommended that some of the huge 
agricultural surplus in the United States 
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be stockpiled in the NATO countries to 
be used in the event of war, also in cases 
of emergency—floods, earthquakes, fam- 
ines, and other disasters—and for the 
purpose of strengthening European de- 
fense now. 

At the time I was in Europe during 
July and August, the spirit of Geneva 
was in full bloom. It was on everyone’s 
mind. People everywhere asked: Is it 
sincere, or is it a mask of falsity to cover 
up Soviet plans and maneuvers? They 
wondered whether Russia was in earnest 
in her desire for world peace, or was it 
merely a stalling device? 

Today we pretty well know the answers 
to those questions. We are a bit older, 
though nonetheless wiser. The spirit of 
Geneva evaporated much sooner than 
even the most optimistic among us had 
expected. Even the most naive will ad- 
mit today that Russian smiles and charm 
tactics cannot, and should not, be taken 
at face value. It was only a grand hoax 
to deceive the people of the world who 
are hungry for genuine peace. Russia’s 
smiling diplomacy did not constitute a 
fundamental change in Communist tac- 
tics. It was only a temporary shift in the 
well-known zigzag line which Moscow 
pursues periodically for tactical reasons. 
These changes disappear as abruptly as 
they come. The leopard does not change 
his spots, he can only camouflage them 
for a while. 

I am inclined to agree with the view- 
point recently expressed by General 
Gruenther, who feels that we should be 
cheered rather than depressed by the 
end of the spirit of Geneva. General 
Gruenther had become worried by the 
readiness of many Allied nations to re- 
duce their defense efforts because of a 
few false Communist smiles. It is in- 
credible how much damage was caused 
to NATO—to its morale and its physical 
structure—during the short-lived and 
unlamented period in which the spirit 
of Geneva was thriving. Who knows 
how much more serious and irreparable 
damage would have been caused to the 
security of the Western World if this will- 
o’-the-wisp spirit had lasted another 6 
months. It was all built on deception. 
It was intended to give us a false sense 
of security, to cause us to relax our guard, 
to weaken our resistance, to prepare us 
for the time when communism could give 
the free world a final coup de grace. 

The end of that elusive spirit is, there- 
fore, not a cause for alarm; on the con- 
trary, it is much more desirable this way, 
because it helps us to see the enemy of 
the free world in his true colors. It helps 
us realize the danger in which we find 
ourselves and to prepare for it. And this 
is where NATO comes in, 

Fundamentally, NATO is a defense or- 
ganization. According to the agreement 
signed by the NATO nations, “they are 
resolved to unite their efforts for collec- 
tive defense and for the preservation of 
peace and security.” With the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons—over which 
we still maintain supremacy—with the 
establishment of strategic naval and air 
bases throughout the world, and with 
full command of the air and the seas— 
we are in a position militarily to contain 
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the Soviet empire. The 15 NATO nations 
are in a position today to strike at Soviet 
Russia and its satellites from any direc- 
tion and to destroy its ability to wage 
war. 

The Soviet leaders know this and for 
that reason they have made the dissolu- 
tion of NATO the number one objective 
of Soviet foreign policy. Ever since the 
formation of NATO in 1949 the Soviet 
Union has been trying, first by the threat 
of force and later by cajoling and 
charming smiles, to destroy it. Let us 
not be deceived: the crippling of NATO 
still remains Russia’s primary target. 

May I remind all of my colleagues in 
this House that NATO was brought into 
being during the administration of 
former President Harry S. Truman, who 
acted quickly in response to the need 
of the hour and appointed Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as its first military head. 
The reason President Truman sup- 
ported NATO was because he realized 
that Soviet imperialism was threatening 
to occupy by force the remainder of 
Europe. The creation of NATO was a 
major factor in stopping the imminent 
Russian advance across Europe. 

We must continue to maintain this 
advantage afforded us by NATO. We 
must continue to help strengthen our 
allies, both militarily and economically 
because strength is the only thing which 
Soviet Russia understands, fears, and re- 
spects. As long as we have the power to 
restrain and contain the Russians, as 
long as we have the means and the 
strength to destroy them—they will 
never attack us. Furthermore, only 
if we maintain a strong position can we 
hope to negotiate with the Russians on 
an equal basis. When we are weak, they 
will talk with us from time to time and 
even sign agreements—but it is for the 
purpose of deriving more concessions 
from us. Besides, their agreements are 
worthless anyhow, as the history of the 
last decade shows So vividly. 

Today 15 nations are united in a de- 
fense pact under the auspices of NATO. 
Each of these nations is contributing 
manpower, equipment, and resources. 
American generals wear the insignia of 
NATO which indicates that they lead 
men in 45 different uniforms—the army, 
navy, and air forces of the 15 countries. 
There is perfect harmony and under- 
standing in this amalgamation of mili- 
tary power which is bent on preventing 
world war III. I believe that this spirit 
of unity and cooperation on both sides 
of the Atlantic constitutes one of the 
strongest influences for peace in the 
world today and one of the major deter- 
rents against communism. I further be- 
lieve that we would be wise in creating 
a Similar organization in the Pacific 
area. : 

As I toured the countries of Western 
Europe and talked with the men who are 
trying to fulfill the NATO program and 
to make it work, I had the feeling that 
here were dedicated men who had seen 
all that they wanted to see of war and 
bloodshed, and that they would do any- 
thing in their power to prevent another 
world conflagration. I was pleased to 
learn that NATO was a practical organi- 
zation, that it was geared for immediate 
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and collective action, and not only in 
the military field but also in the political, 
social, and economic fields. And may I 
add at this point that both the Allied 
Command and NATO are prepared to use 
all their resources for the defense not 
only of Europe, but also of North and 
South America. All of our allies readily 
understand how important it is for our 
production plants in the United States to 
be protected at all costs. 

I have come away from Europe with 
the conviction that the Russian bear is 
still a great menace and a tremendous 
challenge to the free world. It would be 
folly for us to relax our efforts even for 
one moment. Let us not be deceived by 
false smiles and sudden displays of 
friendship, which are turned on or off 
by the masters in the Kremlin to suit 
their desires. Yesterday, the lukewarm 
faucet was on, today we are getting the 
cold shower again and its stinging 
needles of hatred. 

During the period of the great smile, 
Russia was busily engaged in consolidat- 
ing its position in Europe all the way 
from Finland, through Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Yugoslavia to the Mediter- 
ranean area. She sought, and to some 
extent, succeeded in neutralizing these 
countries, to alienate them from the free 
world, to divide the West, and to cripple 
the NATO organization, and all of it 
was done with the aid of a few smiles and 
honeyed words. Following the Summit 
Conference at Geneva, the Communist 
cry in many parts of Europe was: “See, 
the Big Four are now at peace, so let 
down your guard and let us all be 
friends.’’ I have seen this type of opera- 
tion, this new system of subversion and 
subtle sabotage, at work in France and 
Italy. 

How are we to combat such tactics? 
Let me make a few suggestions and sum- 
marize my views on the basis of what 
I have observed abroad: 

First and foremost, the Western Pow- 
ers must develop a greater degree of real- 
ism concerning the present Russian 
leaders, their techniques, their ultimate 
goals. Unless we do so, we may sud- 
denly discover that their methods and 
their ways of thinking are much more 
devious and treacherous than those of 
Stalin. 

Second, it is most essential that we 
strive for greater unity of purpose, ac- 
tion and cooperation on the part of the 
free world, in order to act with resolu- 
teness when dealing with Communist 
Russia. We have been outtalked, out- 
maneuvered and outbargained each time 
we sat down with its representatives to 
discuss world affairs, whether ¢n Geneva 
or the United Nations. 

Third, we must continue to strengthen 
ourselves and to strengthen -our allies, 
militarily and economically, because only 
a position of strength will afford us the 
necessary security and enable us to sur- 
vive. 

Fourth, we should seek to develop 
diplomatic cooperation within the NATO 
organization. This idea was originally 
suggested by the Belgian Foreign Min- 
ister Paul-Henri Spaak, who believes 
that the NATO countries should discuss 
among themselves their respective dif- 
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ferences and difficulties in an effort ; 

present a common diplomatic front 
the rest of the world. This diploma 
or political function would supplemen 
the present military and economic str, 
ture of NATO and would serve as a means 
for diplomatic defense through consulta. 
tion and cooperation among the Atlantic 
nations, just as 6 years ago it became 
urgent for them to pool their armed 
forces for common defense. In this 
complex world in which we live, more 
than military considerations are neces. 
sary to devise satisfactory defense. | 
believe that if NATO had had impartig) 
working committees to investigate prop. 
lems among its member-nations, many 
of these problems could have been ye. 
solved more satisfactorily and we could 
have avoided a good deal of the damage 
caused. The problem of Cyprus involy. 
ing three NATO members, Britain 
Greece, and Turkey, should have beer 
handled by NATO. Perhaps also 
France’s difficulties in North Africa. 
Potential difficulties between France ang 
West Germany over the Saar is another 
case for NATO. 

Fifth. I would like to see the establish. 
ment of a quasi-government agency 
which is to be entrusted with the task 
of disposing of some of our agricultura] 
surpluses abroad to government agencies 
and private welfare organizations. This 
is to be done in a manner and only to 
such agencies that will aid the forces 
which are fighting communism. In our 
desire to help suffering people every- 
where, we sometimes pour our help into 
the wrong places and to the wrong peo- 
ple. Those who accept our gifts must 
know that they come from the people of 
the United States and not from the 
Kremlin masters who want to enslave 
them. Let me cite one example. In 
Italy, where our aid is given on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis, there are 
about 2,500 local towns and communes 
which are controlled by the Communists. 
They receive a share of this help. Thus, 
we are helping them to stay in power and 
to control important areas, where actu- 
ally it is not our intention to doso. Per- 
haps it would be best if we had commit- 
tees in the various communities, includ- 
ing American members, to handle the 
distribution of our surplus commodities. 
Such committees would see to it that the 
United States got the credit and only the 
communities cooperating with the free 
world would receive such assistance. 

Sixth. I believe the time has come to 
set up a private international organiza- 
tion to aid political parties and demo- 
cratic institutions throughout the free 
world in their efforts to combat commu- 
nism. This organization is to be com- 
posed of men and women, individuals 
and groups, institutions and founda- 
tions—in fact, every facet of life and 
activity of the free nations which cal 
provide the necessary resources and the 
wealth to aid the forces of freedom in 
every country threatened by communism. 
Again let me cite the example in Italy 
which I observed during my trip. There 
is only one political party in Italy today, 
the Christian Democratic Party, which 
is capable of assuming power and pre- 
venting a Communist-controlled goverl 
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taking over. With limited 
se ial aid, this group and other like- 
eed groups in that country could 
=a the Communists out and preserve 
ly on the democratic side. I am 
not suggesting a one-party government 
rere, I am merely pointing out that 
wf a little help this party, which is 
the largest democratic group in Italy, 
eould accomplish the task. Unfortu- 
mately, other groups are too small or 
ipsignificant to undertake this job. 

These are some of the ways and meth- 
ois through which we can provide the 
see world with the mechanism to match 
xe Communist propaganda machine, 
the deceiving smile and the cold war 
iatred. ‘The observations and sugges- 
‘ons I have made here are not intended 
.<a cure-all, but rather as a beginning, 
4 basis from which to develop additional 
methods to deal with Communist infil- 
ration tactics and subtle sabotage. 
They are intended to encourage our 
friends everywhere to build strong gov- 
emments, solidly established, which will 
ieable to resist Communist imperialism. 

Shall we continue to talk and to ne- 
stiate with the Russians? Certainly, 
put let us remember at all times to have 
agun at our side, while Russia carries a 
dagger. 

Soviet Russia is dedicated to the phi- 
lsophy of conquering and subjugating 
the world by war, subversion, and infil- 
tration. Our philosophy of government 
isnot to enslave, not to subjugate, but to 
suarantee to all men their individual 
freedom, their dignity as human beings, 
the right of each person to choose his 
own destiny under a benevolent form of 
sovernment which extends equal oppor- 
tunities to all. 

In conclusion, let me say that our 
delegation to the NATO Conference was 
of the opinion that the interchange of 
ideas among the representatives of the 
parliamentary bodies of the 15 NATO 
countries was beneficial and construc- 
tive. Itis our View that our country and 
this legislative body should participate 
in future meetings of this type to dis- 
cuss problems of mutual interest and to 
seek greater understanding among the 
nations concerned. I appreciate the 
privilege extended to me to represent the 
United States House of Representatives 
at the NATO Parliamentary Conference. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cobre or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREsS- 
SIONAL REcOrD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take ail needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcORD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
fcllowing rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate hearings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the REcorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or smali capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the ReEcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for1l day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the REecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 

possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
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time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

T. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
torm part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent REcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 






































































The Voice of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 27, 1956 


Mr.ROBERTSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Galax, Va., conducted a contest en- 
titled “I Speak for Democracy.” I ask 
ynanimous consent that the winning 
essay, written by Miss Barbara Ward, of 
Galax, Va., be printed in the Appendix 


of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
prizE-WINNING ESSAY WRITTEN BY MIss WARD 
ON DEMOCRACY 

(Published below is the essay on the Voice 
of Democracy, written by Miss Barvara Ward, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lonnie Ward, Galax, 
and which won for her the first prize, a $25 
United States savings bond, in the recent 
I Speak for Democracy contest conducted by 
the Galax Junior Chamber of Commerce.— 
EDITOR.) 

Iam the voice of democracy. Listen to 
me, America; I am your heritage. You 
fought bloody battles to win me; bloodier 
ones to retain me. You deemed no price too 
high that would insure my being ever- 
prevalent with you. Scores of you were 
called to guard me, and I watched as life 
after life was given for my sake. Yet, it was 
good; for, though the loss was great, the 
gain was greater; and the sacrifices made for 
me established my place of prominence 
among the governments of the world. 

How is it that you have managed to keep 
me alive these 150 years? No other nation 
which ever enjoyed a similar standard of 
living has been able to combat and crush 
the forces opposing my existence. How? 
And again, I ask you how? But wait * * * 
Iknow the answer. I cannot endure when 
great Masses are poverty-stricken and illiter- 
ate, and where a chosen few are the rulers 
of many. Nor can I thrive where there are 
greed and malice. Rather, America, my being 
stems from your faith in God: your will to 


be free; and your determination which 
prompted one of yours sons to declare, “I 
would not be slave, so I would not be 


master.” 

In me you hold the secret to world peace. 
In me is no fear; no want; no ignorance. 
In me is security; happiness. In me lies the 
last hope for a dying world. 

Count your blessings, America. In you I 
have Wrought a miracle—a miracle that 
begins with a handful of native soil, the 
grains of which reflect a Nation of contrasts, 
the horizons of sweeping 
Plains, burr x deserts and rolling prairies; 
the tranquillity of snug harbors, quiet val- 
leys, and shining lakes; the energy of thun- 
dering waterfs roaring cities, and the 
flaming red sky of steel mills. The neigh- 
borliness of old rail fences, railroads and 
highways tyi a Nation together; the chal- 
nge of snow-capped mountains and giant, 
towering trees; the bountiful fields of waving 
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grain; the light of a great city at night; the 
voice of factory whistles calling a Nation 
to work. * * * In this endless procession of 
your blessings is magnified many fold the 
self-evident truths of equality and the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Because of me you may speak your mind 
openly and boldly. You may be freely taught, 
and free to inquire and to learn. You may 
vote according to the dictates of your heart, 
and you may worship God as you choose 
without feeling terror. You may live without 
fear that the coming moments may be your 
last. 

Yes, America, you have truly been blessed 
with treasures of infinite value, the worth of 
which can never be expressed in dollars and 
cents. You are the Nation favored of God, 
not because he chose you, but because you 
chose Him as your Lord and leader. Yet, be 
cautious, lest you rely on your own strength, 
forgetting the strength upon whom I depend. 

Listen well, America. I do not pride my- 
self in what I am, but what you have made of 
me. There is no glory in my name alone; 
only in your application of the principles for 
which I stand. 

I am yours to lose or to maintain; yours 
to hallow or to desecrate. My fate is in your 
hands and your future in mine. Together, 
we must see that the government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people never 
perishes from the earth. 





Salmon Runs Can Be Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 27, 1956 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, my 
colleagues are aware of the hearings 
which the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee held in Alaska, 
and along the west coast last fall. 
Shortly Senators will be hearing more 
about those hearings and recommenda- 
tions in the form of legislation. 

Two main problems confront our fish- 
eries resource in the western United 
States and the North Pacific. One is 
what to do about the declining of salmon 
runs and the diminishing salmon pack; 
the other concerns our tuna and trawler 
fishing fleet, which have been discrimi- 
nated against time and again through 
import agreements reached by our State 
Department. 

Just as research has pointed the way 
for industry and agriculture, it holds 
tremendous promise in restoring our 
North Pacific salmonruns. In that con- 
nection I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD 
two articles on this subject, one written 
by Fergus Hoffman, financial editor of 
the Seattle Post Intelligencer and pub- 
lished in the October 16 edition of that 
newspaper, and another written by Paul 
Dumas: 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


FiIsH, WILDLIFE SERVICE FAILS TO ACT ON 
SALMON 


(By Fergus Hoffman) 


Buried deep in the files of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in Washington, D. C., is a 
highly technical report which says, in effect, 
that something could be done about Alaska’s 
diminishing salmon runs—if anybody wanted 
to do something about them. 

The Service, which has been charged with 
responsibility for Alaska fish conservation 
for these many years, has given the report no 
publicity and no action. It was written by a 
Service researcher who made a scientific 
study of the problem and came up with some 
solid suggestions. 

Why no action has been taken is a mystery. 
It would seem that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, which cannot show that despite the 
millions of dollars it has spent it has added 
a single salmon to the Alaska pack, would be 
willing to try anything. Year in and year 
out, under Republicans and under Demo- 
crats, the Alaska salmon pack has suffered. 

With the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, chairmanned by 
Washington’s WARREN G. MAGNUSON, sched- 
uled to open hearings in Seattle this Monday 
afternoon on rehabilitation of the salmon in- 
dustry, perhaps some light can be shed on 
the technical and scientific aspects of main- 
taining what was once a tremendous natural 
resource. 

It may even be possible to determine why 
nothing has been done toward adopting the 
procedure suggested by the Fish and Wild- 
life’s own researcher. 

The problem is not a simple one, admit- 
tedly, but the theory put forward in the sci- 
entific report is not difficult to understand. 
The salmon waters, it points out, are literally 
fertilized by the decaying carcasses of the 
parent salmon which ascend the rivers to 
spawn and die. 

The carcasses, decaying into their compo- 
nent chemicals, provide nourishment for the 
native marine growths, the minute, some- 
times microscopic plankton. These plank- 
ton in turn provide food for other plankton 
upon which salmon fry feed and flourish. 

When a run ts depleted, the natural food 
balance of the spawning area is depleted. 
The less salmon, the less food, the less salmon 
the next time. It is a vicious circle. 

Each area will vary in its resources, of 
course. Food deficiencies resulting from an 
insufficient supply of certain mineral ele- 
ments may be charted scientifically by test- 
ing each area. In some cases the deficiency 
will be almost entirely represented by the 
lack of a single chemical—so slight in amount 
but so vital in growth effect that perhaps 
100 pounds of the mineral would be enough 
to restore the water’s natural balance. 

In other words, it is feasible to fertilize a 
salmon spawning ground just as a farmer fer- 
tilizes his fields. An area can be made to pro- 
duce additional pounds of salmon just as a 
rancher can get additional bushels of wheat 
from his acres. Well nourished, the salmon 
will mature faster and will leave the stream 
earlier to feed in the sea—and return earlier 
to be caught and canned. 

This is only one aspect of farming the sea, 
a sound, scientific project which could re- 
turn many times its initial cost. Present 
conservation practice is—and has been since 
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1922—to allow some salmon to go upstream 
to spawn while the rest are packed. The 
theory is, “One for the stream and one for the 
can.” 

The result has been a steadily diminishing 
supply of nutrients in Alaska’s salmon- 
spawning grounds—and a steadily diminish- 
ing Alaska salmon pack. 


ALASKA FiIsH TRAPS FACE ELIMINATION 
(By Paul Dumas) 


JUNEAU, ALASKA, October 15.—Endorsement 
by Secretary of the Interior McKay of a bill 
providing gradual elimination of fish traps 
in Alaska presages a stiff battie between the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and trap operators 
when they meet for final hearings on 1956 
fishing regulations in Seattle next week. 

Concern about a possible gear dispute was 
expressed in Juneau yesterday by Don Mc- 
Kernan, FWS Commercial Fisheries Adminis- 
trator. He said he feared one feature of the 
bill threatens his proposal that the 2-year- 
old 50-percent curtailment of total fishing 
effort be continued another year. 


BILL ENDORSED 


McKay last week endorsed a bill, authored 
by Alaska Delegate E. L. BARTLETT, which pro- 
vides that established fish traps would be 
eliminated gradually over a 5-year period. 
It would become effective next year. Mc- 
Kay’s endorsement adds weight to the prob- 
ability the bill will be enacted in the next 
Congress. 

When the FWS proposed a curtailed fish- 
ing-effort program 3 years ago, trap opera- 
tors cooperated for two reasons: 

1. Obvious necessity of permitting more 
salmon to reach stream beds for spawning 
purposes. 

2. A promise by the FWS that once the 
salmon fishery showed signs of coming back 
rigid regulations of traps would be relaxed. 


PENALIZED 


Under the term “established” fish traps, 
operators owning traps inoperative next year 
through the FWS hold-the-line proposal 
would find themselves penalized and closed 
traps would be considered outside the estab- 
lished category and, therefore, permanently 
eliminated. 

In 1953, when the traps moratorium pro- 
gram became effective, there were about 375 
traps in Alaska, of which 256 were in south- 
eastern waters. In the southeast, under the 
curtailed program, only 118 operated in the 
past 2 years. Others remained closed. A 
curtailment of 50 percent in the fishing effort 
by traps—and purse seiners—was possible 
because owners cooperated voluntarily. 


Taxpayers Versus Pressure Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 27, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on January 20, 1956, Mr. 
George E. Stringfellow, senior vice presi- 
dent of the Thomas A. Edison Co., made 
an address before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bloomfield, N. J., entitled 
“Taxpayers Versus Pressure Groups.” 
This address is a tribute to former 
President Hoover and his Commission on 
the Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Federal Government. 

As a personal friend of Mr. String- 
fellow, and as one who is very much in- 
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terested in the furthering of the im- 
portant series of reports issued by Mr. 
Hoover’s Commission, I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TAXPAYERS VERSUS PRESSURE GROUPS 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow, senior 
vice president, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and 
longtime business associate of the late 

Thomas Alva Edison, before the Chamber 


of Commerce of Bloomfield, N. J., Jan-_ 


uary 20, 1956) 

The questions which I have selected as 
my subject are those posed by Mr. Herbert 
Hoover's Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

No matter what any of you have thought 
of Herbert Hoover as a political figure, I am 
sure that you will agree that today, as a 
nonpolitical figure, giving abundantly of his 
time and strength to serve his country un- 
der both a Democratic and a Republican ad- 
ministration without pay, he is worth listen- 
ing to. He is a conservative and does not go 
off half-cocked. 

He was able to line up 325 able, distin- 
guished, experienced citizens for his task 
forces, dealing with the various phases of 
the Federal Government's activities. They 
took time away from their businesses and 
professions and worked for many months 
without compensation. He didn’t ask any 
one of them what political party he belonged 
to, but subsequent inquiry shows they have 
been about equally divided between the two 
parties. At any rate, neither their investi- 
gations nor their reports to the Commission 
have been in the slightest degree affected by 
any partisanship nor have they shown any 
division along party lines. 

And those men, leaders in their respective 
fields, are in agreement as to the enormous 
sums which can be saved, and how the sav- 
ings are to be effected. 

The Commission has made 314 recom- 
mendations designed to obtain greater ef- 
ficiency and economy in the _ executive 
branch. Hon. James A. Farley, a2 member 
of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
report, stated that “If fully applied these 
recommendations would yield eventual sav- 
ings of more than $5 billion a year—enough 
to balance the Federal budget,” he con- 
cluded. 

Since 1949, through the adoption of 84 
percent of these recommendations $7 billion 
has already been saved. This represents an 
annual savings of $1,750,000,000, leaving 
$3,250,000 still to be saved annually. It is 
obvious that the 84 percent represents only 
the small leaks. The biggest savings, yet 
to be accomplished, are meeting opposition 
from pressure and special interest groups. 

Mr. Hoover tells us that much of the criti- 
cism from pressure groups is based on mere 
lack of knowledge arising from misunder- 
standing of the recommendations. The op- 
position has always vanished in the light 
of information and real understanding, and 
that is one place where each of you can 
help. 

But some of the criticism comes from spe- 
cial interests which are, or consider them- 
selves to be, affected, and is selfish rather 
than patriotic. 

I need not tell you that many, if not most 
Members of Congress are influenced by the 
pressures that they encounter, especially 
when there is a@ strong, persistent, active 
pressure on the side of some well-financed, 
expertly lobbied, special interest. But Mem- 
bers of Congress want to get reelected, and 
although they are apt to listen to the siren 
voices of the pressure groups, they will also 
pay attention to the sweet tunes of the 
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voters—and the general Public, Th: 
where you come in—to tune up ae : 
sweet and convincing voices and thins 
your friends and neighbors, so that wt 
Senators and your Representatives wit an 
busy and complete the job that almost Poth 
body, including all the unselfishly motiyay, 
citizens, think must be done and done i 
Congressmen are not going to resist selfish 
pressures unless they hear from the Vv = 
That means you. ‘ 

In that connection there is already 4 0 
start. Your fellow citizens all over the a 
try have already organized on a big basis ni 
back up the Hoover Commission’s aes, 
mendations. Many of you have undoubt. 
edly read about it. Some of you have al, 
ready joined up. The name of this organi. 
zation is the Citizens’ Committee for the 
Hoover Report. They have prepared a Series 
of short research memorandums, each on a 
separate phase of Federal activity, telling the 
story in a most readable and convincing 
manner and giving the names of the mem. 
bers of each task force and of the Senate and 
House committees which have jurisdiction 
over the various activities. The citizens 
committee will send you copies, and they 
want to join them. " 

I intend to give you a few rather strikine 
examples of the Hoover recommendations 
and the situations that have occasioneq 
them. However, you as good citizens must 
read some of the reports to get the whole pic- 
ture. They will give you some laughs and 
some of them will make you want to weep 
when you realize what a beating you have 
been taking as taxpayers. ‘ 

Everybody loves the veterans—nearly every 
family has one. The Congressmen both loye 
and fear them, because they have lots of 
votes and are well represented in Washing. 
ton. The Hoover Commission has recom- 
mended that every sick and really indigent 
veteran should be provided care in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals, even though his 
sickness is not related to his war service, and 
that regardless of his ability to pay, he 
should have free hospitalization if it was 
service connected. This alone runs into 
billions of dollars. 

But the Commission has made a recom- 
mendation against what is known as gold- 
bricking, which is free hospitalization to vet- 
erans able to pay for illness or injuries not 
connected with their war service. The Com- 
mission regards that as the greatest of all 
problems respecting our provisions for 
veterans. 

Congress has enacted a law which limits 
the non-service-connected hospitalization to 
veterans who make a sworn declaration of 
inability to pay. But with a joker. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration is prohibited from 
challenging the veteran’s statement. A bill 
eliminating that joker and protecting your 
pocketbooks and the pocketbooks of millions 
of honest veteran taxpayers was defeated 4s 
a result of pressure on weak Members of Con- 
gress who had not heard from you independ 
ent, civic-minded taxpayers. Here is what 
Mr. Hoover said recently on that subject: 

“The pressure groups, of course, are Vély 
vocal, and sometimes they atrociously mis- 
represent our recommendations. The vet- 
erans, for example, passed 12 resolutions of 
denunciation, 5 of which were absolutely 
false. We had never suggested anything 0 
the kind. Four of these resolutions were dis- 
tortions of what we recommended. Thats 
the sort of stuff you have to meet.” 

I can in my limited time give you only 4 
few out of hundreds of such “bugs” in ou 
Federal administration needing your volcés 
demanding their extermination. Here is 4 
funny one: 

It is a legitimate governmental function “ 
pay for the transportation of the baggage and 
other goods of a Federal employee trans- 
ferred to a distant station. But the Com 
mission reports that millions are beibg 
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ted through failure to adopt and enforce 
onsense regulations. For example, an 
coun te wooden packing crate was made 
ogr to ship one old overshoe overseas. 
to at of the crate was many times the 

Tot the shoe. The records do not disclose 
ean the employee was a one-legged man 
eet) or what the official action was 
epecting the other shoe, if there was an- 
eestor crate was especially made to 
ship @ 10-cent store lamp and another crate 
was made to ship the paper shade which 
gent with it. soa 

While the Army was shipping 807,000 
pounds of canned tomatoes from California 
to New York, the Navy was shipping 775,000 
pounds of identical canned tomatoes from 
the East to California. I am more inclined 
to weep than to laugh at that one, perhaps 
pecause the figures are larger; but the figures 
run into millions even on the little funny 
ones When you multiply them by a few mil- 
lion similar instances. 

The Commission estimates that $282 mil- 
lion a year can be saved merely by the dis- 
posal of unneeded storage facilities; another 
450 million through avoiding the excessive 
rotation in the armed services which iend to 
make too many of the personnel, both mili- 
tary and civilian, into jacks-of-all trades, 
rather than developing specialized compe- 
tence. 

Nobody disputes that it would be crush- 
ingly expensive to lose the cold war. The 
cost in dollars would run into untold bil- 
lions, besides tragic costs not measurable in 
dollars. Neither the Hoover Commission nor 
any other sane person objects to such foeign 
aid as really helps us with the cold war, and 
we have to leave to the President and to the 
State Department and Congress the selection 
of the objects of such expenditures. But, as 
Senator Byrp pointed out recently, the for- 
eign aid we have recently been sending to 
Denmark has been applied to reducing the 
Danish national debt, and the foreign aid we 
have been sending to England has enabled 
her to reduce her taxes even though Eng- 
land’s economy has been getting healthier 
at the previous existing level of taxes. 

The Hoover report points out that we have 
been sending a billion dollars a year in gen- 
eral economic aid to countries which have 
already reached their peak of industrial ac- 
tivity. 

The three armed services are supposed to 
“cross service” the beds in their hospitals. 
Yet in 1954 the Commission found only 2,255 
cases Of cross servicing in hospitals with a 
total of 102.280 beds, when more than half, 
or to be exact 52,760 of those beds were un- 
occupied. That sort of waste and inefficiency 
doesn’t help toward winning the cold war 
or strengthen us for a possible hot war. 

Small dry-cell flashlight batteries have, as 
you know, a relatively short shelf life. Yet 
the Army Signal Corps authorized an 814,- 
year supply of these. 

I could keep going for hours, but here’s 
just one more, and this is a big one: The 
Federal Government now has a capital in- 
nent of over $10 billion in industrial 
lacilities—shipyards and railroads. Most of 
these were originally acquired as a war emer- 
gency. Some of them will continue to be 
necessary even in times of cold war or in 
times of peace. But the Commisison found 
that a very large percentage of these facili- 
Wes are being continued merely because 
Government never likes to let go of a thing 
once it has got hold of it. The operating 
Costs of these facilities total over $770 million 
& year, 

Ping only could we recover an impressive 
“ation of this money by disposing of what 
We don't really need, and save an impres- 
sive fraction of the huge operating cost, but 
We would be collecting taxes from their pri- 
Yate purchasers and operators with whom 
€ Government is now competing. 
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These instances and hundreds of other in- 
stances of unnecessary spending, that don't 
help win the cold war or help in any other 
way, add up to this: 

The billions saved would: 

1. Easily balance the budget without haz- 
ard to the Nation’s survival and without im- 
pairing the efficiency either of governmental 
operations or of our national economy. 

2. Reduce our national debt, without in- 
creasing taxes, 

3. Avoid inflation, and 

4. At the same time lower the enormous 
annual “debt service’ which is now greater 
each year than the entire cost of Government 
was a few decades ago. 

So let me end with this plea: Get the pam- 
phiets from the Citizens’ Committee for the 
Hoover Report, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington 5. D. C.. 

Write to your Senators and your Congress- 
men. Get your friends to write. 

Write to some of the members of the Sen- 
ate and House Committees whom you may 
perhaps know personally. 

Join the Citizens’ Committee and get your 
friends to join. 





Narcotics, Father and Son 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Paterson (N. J.) Evening 
News, January 24, 1956: 

NARCOTICS, FATHER AND SON 


Bitter irony and retribution indeed is the 
fate visited on a Newark man, long sought 
as an important kingpin of a major narcotics 
ring and finally caught up with. 

Police had gone to the home of Thomas 
Campisi to arrest a youth, Peter, age 18, on 
robbery charges. Under the bed, they found 
the fugitive father, who broke away but was 
captured. 

Facing the boy was a charge far more seri- 
ous than robbery, wherein enters the bitier 
irony. In his pocket, he had a hypodermic 
needle and a packet of heroin. A wailing 
mother pleaded with the boy to tell where 
he got it. 

Now he is held not only on suspicion of 
robbery, but for illegal possession of the nar- 
cotics and equipment. 

The robbery angle is probably easy to ex- 
plain. As in most such cases, the drug user 
turns to robbery to get the money to buy the 
drugs. The more of them he uses, the greater 
grows his desperation. Robbery follows rob- 
bery, then as the grip of the narcotics more 
tighly envelops him, murder is often at the 
end of the road. 

And what of the father? 

He is held on two Federal warrants charg- 
ing unlawful sale of $30,000 worth of nar- 
cotics in Newark and Brooklyn. 

Who knows how many helpless and hapless 
victims were served by the narcotics the elder 
had sold along with his gang? Or the count- 
less counterparts of his own son who became 
addicted to narcotics use because of his 
nefarious practices and turned to crime to 
pay the sky-high price these miserable char- 
acters exacted as they pushed the drugs? 

The story says that the father glared at 
the son as they faced each other in police 
court. 

Why did he glare? Because the son had 
turned to drugs? Or was it because of self- 
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pity and of remonstrance because of the son’s 
carelessness in being caught so that the 
father, too, could be ensnared? 

Tragic it all is, indeed. 

Prison will probably beckon to this de- 
praved father whose very drugs could have 
caught up with a young son now traveling 
the road to jail and even worse. 

But sordid as is the thought, perhaps his 
worst penalty would be to witness the suffer- 
ing of the boy he sired into the world begging 
and pleading for drugs to fill his craving. 

There is certainly no penalty too severe for 
this type of human vulture. 





Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, on “Brink of War” Contro- 
versy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 27, 1956 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last eve- 


ning if was my pleasure to address the 
safe deposit section of the District of 


Columbia Bankers’ Association. My 
suzject was the so-called “brink of war” 
controversy. 


I send to the desk the text of my 
address, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY URGES END oF “BRINK OF WAR” 
SQUABBLE, SAYS WE Must GET ON TO MORE 
SUBSTANTIAL REVIEW OF OUR PROGRAMS 
AHEAD 
I am pleased to address the members of 

this section on a subject which I know is of 

deep interest to you, as it is, of course, to all 
other thinking Americans. 

I refer, of course, to the foreign policy of 
our country. 

It will be my aim tonight to confine my 
remarks to but a few of the more basic prob- 
lems confronting us. 

THE MANY CRISIS AREAS ON THE WORLD SCENE 
If time were to permit, it would be a 

pleasure for me to take a detailed view of 

some of the more crucial individual settings 
on the world stage. 

One could devote an entire evening just to 
exploring such highly significant areas of 








crises, as those I will mention now: 

North Africa, scene of continued serious 
tension and disturbances, as Morocco and 
Algeria move toward more self-government; 
North Africa, where our own strategic air 
bases represent a vital deterrent against 


world war IIT; 

The ever-ominous Taiwan (Formosa) 
Strait area, where recent Red artillery bom- 
bardment, air and naval action, may indicate 
the possibility of the reemergence of the 
Formosa-Pesca Quemoy-Matsu prob- 
lem to the No. 1 position of crisis on the 
world scene; 

Troubled India, where civil strife over the 
states’ reorganization has offered her 
example of treacherous Red meddling in dis- 
turbed waters; 

The powder keg Middle East, where hands 
are still close to triggers on both sides of the 
Arab-Israeli borders, while arms shipments 
pour in from Soviet bloc and other areas; 

Our ally, France, where the Communists 
are cunningly maneuvering to capitalize on 
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their 152-vote bloc so to form a so-called 
popular-front government in the badly splin- 
tered National Assembly; 

Indonesia, where the Communists are also 
maneuvering to exploit differences within 
and between Moslem parties’ ranks and 
thereby get a Red toehold in a new coalition 
cabinet; 

South America, which, while fortunately 
not in crisis, per se, is studying the signifi- 
cant trade bait, dangled by Soviet Premier 
Bulganin; this is the latest instance of Red 
peaceful-coexistence  strategy—penetration 
through “rubles now, revolution later.” 

PROBLEMS BEFORE CONGRESS 

Or, getting still closer to home, one could 
review in detail the policy problems in the 
Congress, regarding mutual security legis- 
lation, key questions such as: “Should Con- 
gress write in a long-range declaration of 
intent, as regards future aid, or should it 
attempt the more unprecedented step of a 
direct, long-range commitment, as such, or 
should it cut out economic aid entirely, or 
what it should do?” 

Or, too, one could refer to the proposed 
welcome increase in the appropriations for 
the United States Information Agency—an 
issue on which the President of the United 
States feels very strongly—an issue on which 
I personally feel very keenly, too, for USIA 
is our principal instrument in the worldwide 
battle for men’s minds and, as such, the 
move to strengthen it is long overdue. USIA 
has had its ups and downs. Time after 
time, it has been pulled up from the roots, 
examined, investigated, cut, and then thrust 
back into the earth, as if it could quickly 
take hold once again, in its worldwide opera- 
tions for the truth. 

And one could refer to dozens of other 
specific problems as well. 

WHY THESE PROBLEMS CONCERN US 


Now, of course, I know that passing 


through your minds, as I have mentioned this 


brief list, may have been the question, “Sena- 
tor WILEY, why should we be concerned with 
all these far-distant places? What business 
is it of ours if two far-off countries are quar- 
reling over some bit of territory, say, the Saar, 
or Dutch New Guinea, or Kashmir, or if there 
are civil disturbances in some land?” 

The answer is, I feel, very clear. The an- 
swer is that any situation which endangers 
the peace of any part of the world, may en- 
danger the peace of the whole world. 

There is no part of the world today so far 
distant from any other part as to be of no 
interest to us, and to other men of good will. 

You and I read every day in our newspapers 
that the world has been shrunken by men's 
inventiveness. General Taylor has told how 
we have been developing a guided missile 
with a 200-mile range. Both the U.S. S. R. 
and ourselves have been pushing forward to 
develop the dreaded intercontinental missile, 
a ballistic—free—missile, or a guided missile 
controlled by electronic means. 

Meanwhile, planes have been piercing the 
barrier of sound at better than 1,000 miles 
an hour. Jet planes are being introduced as 
well into commercial aviation, shrinking the 
oceans and land distances, still further. 

All of these, and a hundred other factors in 
today’s world, necessitate our close attention 
to once remote developments in the world 
scene. 


BANKERS CONSERVE, WARS DESTROY LIFE 


It is natural that you, in particular, as 
bankers, should be interested in this subject, 
because it is the banker’s obligation to con- 
serve. He is, of course, a trustee of other 
peoples’ funds—funds which represent not 
only their life’s resources, but their very lives 
themselves. 

Nothing could be more contrary to the idea 
of conservation than war. 

The 140,000 United States lives which we 
expended—in deaths and wounds in Korea— 
the $22 billion which were exploded on that 
peninsula on behalf of the defense of a free 
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people—these are but the smallest symbols 
of infinitely worse costs which would be borne 
in the event of a third world war. 


THE BASIC QUESTION BEFORE US 


We come now, then, to the basic question 
of the evening: “Are we on the right path? 
Are we moving in the right direction toward 
heading off such a war?” 

Has the foreign policy of your country 
and mine been a sound one, or has it, as some 
of its critics contend, been full of blunders? 

Have we needlessly pushed to the brink of 
war, as some people falsely interpret and 
unsoundly contend? 

The answer is as follows: 


OUR COURSE IS SOUND 


The basic foreign policy of our land is 
sound. It is sound because it has been 
molded and reviewed and refined by the 
best minds, the best hearts, the best capaci- 
ties availiable to our Republic. Not just Re- 
publican leadership, but Democratic leader- 
ship as well, have contributed to every single 
major step which we have taken in recent 
years. 

Under the great leadership of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles, we have basically moved not 
toward war, but toward an endurable and 
just peace. 

Of course, we have been in danger. Of 
course, we have heen at the edge of war at 
times. 

But we have never been pushed to the edge 
by the design of any American. 

On those occasions when we have been ad- 
mittedly close to war, it has not been be- 
cause of any American's foolhardy desire to 
get close to it. Rather, we have been pushed 
to the edge because of the reckless, aggres- 
Sive actions of the Soviet Union and Red 
China. 

Under those circumstances, we had the al- 
ternative of either retreating in panic, that 
is, committing an act of appeasement, or 
standing still in paralysis, tonguetied, un- 
able to even speak our position. 

Or we had the alternative of standing firm 
and announcing cleariy and definitely that 
we would take whatever action we deemed 
necessary in our national interest and in 
the interest of the cause of freedom. 

Thus, we proved we had no intention 
of retreating. We had no intention and 
never will have any intention of committing 
an aggressive act. But we did not propose 
and do not propose to run from danger like 
a coward or a slacker or a fool. 

And, so, by our words and deeds of firm- 
ness, we have prevented war. 

Our enemy respects nothing but firmness. 
Our enemy despises weakness. Our enemy 
capitalizes on indecision on its opponent's 
part. 

All that we need do today is announce 
or imply that we have no intention of stand- 
ing firm when the next crisis comes; that 
we will retreat pellmell in panic, and you 
can be sure that our enemy wiil immediately 
seize upon such explicit or implicit position, 
and commit some new acts of aggression. 

That is why it is so absolutely essential 
that this brink of war controversy be dis- 
pensed with—promptly and completely. 
That is why we American must quit quib- 
bling over the language used by a reporter 
in a magazine article, and get down to hard 
cases and hard issues and hard choices. 

LET US HEAR OF ANY SPECIAL ALTERNATIVES 

In recent days in the Senate we have heard 
a great many criticisms of the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. We have heard a great 
many assertions to the effect that our for- 
eign policy has no new ideas; it is not 
dynamic; it is not flexible, etc. 

But we have not heard one single solitary 
word of recommendation of a constructive 
and specific aiternative. We have not seen 
one single instance where any member of the 
opposition has stated that we should be 
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doing something specifically which we a 
not doing now, either with some ebnan 
or some group of countries or with the on 
world, as a whole or the Soviet bloc as ; 
whole, ? 
TRIBUTE TO SENATOR GEORGE 


Lest my remarks be misconstrued, I repeat 
this point: In the past 3 years, we could not 
have made the progress that we have genu- 
inely made without the magnificent help of 
outstanding leaders of the Democratic Party 
and the mass of Democratic legislators, ag 
well. 

Of course, I refer in particular to the uni. 
versally esteemed work of the chairman of 
our own committee, Georgia's statesman 
America’s distinguished champion, Senator 
WALTER GEORGE, 

Whatever foreign policy differences he may 
have with the administration—pale into 
insignificance before the strength of his basic 
teamwork in the past and, I am certain, his 
continuing, invaluable teamwork in the 
future. 

This Sunday, he celebrates his 78th mile. 
stone. I know that the best wishes of the 
Nation are with him and with his dear wife, 

And, if I may be permitted a word regard. 
ing what is, of course, an internal decision 
of a great State of Dixie, I know that the 
hopes of this Nation are that Georgia and 
America will continue to be represented by 
him in the years to come. 


VITAL NEW PROBLEMS CONFRONT UNITED STATES 


A mass of old and new international prob- 
lems loom up before him and before all of 
us now—problems of America’s participation 
in the Organization for Trade Cooperation; 
problems of advancing President Eisen- 
hower’s open-sky proposals in the U, N, 
Disarmament Commission; problems of 
strengthening SEATO; of preventing any 
erosion in the Middle East Treaty Organiza- 
tion (because in part of the disturbances in 
Jordan, whose possible entry into the Organ- 
ization had previously been thought feasible, 
in some quarters). 

We and our friends confront other prob- 
lems, as well. There are internal difficulties 
like Turkey’s domestic economic troubles; 
Greece’s election struggle; the United King- 
dom’s trade gap; the Republic of Korea's 
heavy economic problems burdened by the 
awful destruction of the war she so bravely 
fought in defense of her freedom. 

These are real problems, substantial, con- 
tinuing problems, the sort of problems which 
should genuinely engage our and our friends’ 
attention, rather than _ will-o’-the-wisp 
problems of interpreting an article in Lile 
magazine. 

What good will further bickering over the 
Life article serve? 

THE HARM OF THE BRINK-OF-WAR CONTROVERSY 

In point of fact, such bickering could do 
a great deal of harm. 

Thinking Americans may genuinely be 
concerned lest Moscow and Peking misin- 
terpret this whole controversy as allegedly 
signifying that part of the leadership of the 
United States is toying with the idea of 
spurning firm steps in protecting our na 
tional interests. 

I say it will be a sad day for the world 
if the aggressive cliques in Moscow and 
Peking may get this false idea that many 
American leaders can be presumed so guns 
shy, so fearful about the chance of conflict, 
that they will want us to retreat pellmell 
in the event the Reds poise to throw thelf 
forces once more into some new aggressi0l, 
as in Korea. 

If the ruling cliques in Peking and Mos- 
cow get that notion in their head, then both 
local and international peace may be sete 
ously endangered. 

The fact of the matter is that my Demo- 
cratic friends will soon realize, if they 40 
not now, that we must not give any such 
false impression to Peking and Moscow 
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r the responsible leadership of the 


e 
ee peati Party nor of the Republican 
party, of course, Proposes to appease the 


soviet Union. . 
Neither responsible leadership will sacri- 


fice any land, as Czechoslovakia was sacri- 
ficed at Munich. 

As you have noted, I do not want to pro- 
jong the “brink of war” controversy. But 
1 feel I would be remiss if I did not set 
jt into proper perspective by pointing out 
one further historical fact. 

INTERESTING QUOTE DURING THE FORMOSA 
DEBATE 

Many of us were interested in the re- 
marks recently made by my eloquent friend 
from Minnesota, Senator HUMPHREY. 

But it was also interesting to recall that 
back on January 28, 1955, at the time the 
Formosa-Pescadores resolution was approved 
so overwhelmingly by the Senate, that Sena- 
torr HUMPHREY—then, as now, exceedingly 
active—said this on the floor of the Senate, 
asrecorded on page 787 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

“although the resolution involves a firm 
commitment—and we must realize it could 
Jlead to war—I believe that basically it rep- 
resents high diplomacy backed up by 
strength.” 

I repeat, Senator HUMPHREY frankly said 
“jt could lead to war.” 

The Formosa resolution could indeed have 
led to war, as its could still conceivably lea 
to war. 

But war could not and would not have 
been the decision on our part; it would be 
the decision of Peking and Moscow. We 
don’t want war. Do they? 

Yes, Senator HUMPHREY was right. The 
Formosa resolution was, indeed, an act of 
“high diplomacy backed up by strength.” 
It was and is a resolution to prevent war, not 
to bring war, a resolution of firmness—to 
prevent the world from plunging over the 
brink of war, if at all possible. 

And exactly whose “high diplomacy” did 
the Formosa resolution represent? The high 
diplomacy, principally, of the Secretary of 
State of the United States, the very man 
whom my friend from Minnesota now takes 
to task. 

It is good to take this look at the record; 
but it is even better to make our remarks 
today consistent with our words and deeds 
of yesterday. 

The Secretary of State has been consist- 
ent, and he has been right in his consistency. 
He has stated time and again, in effect, that 
unless we post notice to an aggressor that 
his aggression will not go unpunished, we 
may anticipate that the aggressor may be 
Willing to risk war. 

We must make sure that the aggressor 
feels that there is definitely more to lose 
than to gain from his aggression; and then 
he will not dare ignite the spark that could 
lead to local war, and possibly to interna- 
tional war. 

My friend from Minnesota has a great dea 
of constructive work to perform. He is, for 
Instance, chairman of a very important dis- 
armament subcommittee, and he has other 
Pressing tasks, worthy of his energy and 
talents, 

_The Nation can benefit from his construc- 
tive work on constructive issues—issues of 
substance, and not of language, issues well 
justified for review from every national 
standpoint. 

Of course, foreign policy is always sus- 
ceptible to review. It is always subject to 
Constructive changes. Our diplomacy is not 
@nd could not be infallible. 

But, if there is to be a review, let it be a 
Teview worthy of this great Nation, worthy 
of its challenge, worthy of this critical hour, 
& review of substance, a review in which 
Specific alternatives are suggested by those 
Who choose to criticize and are carefully 
evaluated by all men of good will. 


AN 
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A legislator—Republican or Democratic— 
serves his party best as he serves his Nation 
best. My Democratic friends will bring 
greatest credit on their party as they bring, 
as many of them have brought so often 
in the past, credit on their Nation. 

They have been, by and large, good team- 
mates on our foreign policy, since the Re- 
publican regime took over in January 1953. 
I hope their teamwork will continue—un- 
interrupted. We need them, we want 
them. That is the message of our President 
and of our Secretary of State and of all 
responsible thought inside the Republican 
Party. 

CONCLUSION 

I have tried to review some of the prin- 
cipal challenges facing our country tonight. 
I have touched briefiy upon some of the 
specific areas in which our country is heavily 
engaged. 

I have not attempted to make my remarks 
on the brink of war issue all-inclusive, be- 
cause they could not possibly do justice in 
complete detail to this subject. 

I hope, however, that I have spelled out 
for you why it is so essential that we move 
beyond this issue; why we must keep united; 
why we must continue to advance with a 
firm, sure, foreign policy—one based upon 
the President’s dynamic leadership and 
upon dynamic nonpartisan teamwork. 





Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Ukraine 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert 
the following salute to Ukraine on the 
recent observance of its 38th anniversary 
of its proclamation of independence: 

Concerned as we are with our own 
efforts to seek out paths of action that 
will lead the world to peace, we must 
pause a while to salute those nations, 
which, although bound by the chains of 
Communist enslavement refuse to sur- 
render in spirit, and fight, dream, and 
die for that hour when once again they 
shall be free. 

Such a nation is Ukraine, which re- 
cently marked the 38th anniversary of its 
proclamation of independence. 

The universal proclamation of the 
government and parliament of Ukraine 
was issued in the capital city of Kiev on 
January 22, 1918, and the new state was 
recognized as the legitimate nation of 
the Ukrainian people by many foreign 
governments, including Soviet Russia. 
But almost simultaneously, in spite of 
the fact that it had recognized the new 
government, Russia declared war and 
began hostilities against the Ukrainian 
Republic. 

Since that day in 1918, Ukraine has 
spent about 35 years under the Russian 
yoke, but through all those long and 
bitter years, the determination of her 
people to be free has never faltered. The 
Ukraine underground is a strong, vital 
force, and it continues to fight even 
though its members know that death or 
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the still worse confines of Russian slave 
and concentration camps are the fate 
of those luckless enough to be exposed. 

In testimony recently brought back by 
returned German war prisoners, the fact 
was brought out that the Ukrainians 
constitute the largest number of in- 
mates of Russian slave camps, and that 
the Ukrainians along with other non- 
Russians in these camps, are most active 
in organizing and leading anti-Com- 
munist resistance movements through- 
out the Soviet Union. As such they are 
a dynamic factor in the universal 
struggle to achieve a just and lasting 
peace for all nations. 

The 38th anniversary of the procla- 
mation of Ukrainian independence gives 
us an opportunity to again call to the 
attention of the free world, that Ukraine, 
and so many of the so-called republics 
of the Soviet Union, long bound by the 
chains of Soviet enslavement, deserve 
the support and encouragement of all 
of us who enjoy and know freedom and 
peace. May the day of their liberation 
be not too far distant. 





Early Returns From Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 27, 1956 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, all 
too often we think of western reclama- 
tion projects from the standpoint of 
cost, engineering, long-range planning 
without taking stock and keeping abreast 
of the results as they become evident. 

Last week, an editorial from the 
Seattle Daily Times of Monday, Jan- 
uary 16, came to my desk which I should 
like to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. This editorial proves the 
wisdom my colleagues of the United 
States Senate displayed when they said 
yes, the Columbia Basin reclamation 
project should come into being and pro- 
ceeded to loan the money through ap- 
propriations so that eastern Washing- 
ton’s rich soil could contribute to the 
Nation’s market place. 

What has happened since my fellow 
Senators provided this loan, which, in- 
cidentally, is being repaid ahead of 
schedule? At this point, I ask unani- 
mous consent to spread upon the record 
the Seattle Times editorial of Monday, 
January 16. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

IRRIGATION IN COLUMBIA BASIN ALREADY PaYING 
Bic DIVIDENDS 

This State is beginning to reap the bene- 
fits of reclamation of thousands of acres of 
land in the Columbia Basin irrigation project. 
That was indicated by the Washington State 
Research Council’s recent report showing 
substantial increases in assessed valuations 
of property and tax-colliections in 20 eastern 
Washington counties. 

According to the research council’s calcu- 
lations, real property taxes in these 20 
counties will be 19 percent higher this year 
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than in 1955, and they will be based on as- 
sessed valuations which are up 4.9 percent 
above those of a year ago. The 1956 tax col- 
lections will be up 46 percent over those of 
1952. 

The increases are not attributable to any 
general lifting of standards of property 
evaluation and assessment, though in some 
of the counties, notably Spokane, improved 
assessment programs have been in force. In- 
creases in school revenues, produced by the 
new State law requiring property valuations 
by the State tax commission rather than 
county assessors for school levies, may be 
partly responsible. But the tremendous new 
developments in the Columbia Basin and the 
neighboring tricity area along the Columbia 
River must constitute the chief factor in the 
changing tax picture east of the mountains. 

In the Columbia Basin project, more than 
104,000 acres of fertile land have been 
brought under irrigation. The gross value 
of agricultural crops in the Columbia Basin 
area in 1954 was $16,253,000, an increase of 
79 percent over 1953. The average value 
per acre was $155.43. When it is considered 
that only a few years ago most of this land 
was virtually a sagebrush desert, it is not 
surprising that property values have soared 
and tax collections with them. 

The Columbia Basin reclamation and irri- 
gation project ultimately will embrace an 
area of some 600,000 acres. Already it is 
possible to contemplate what the comple- 
tion of this huge undertaking will mean to 
the economy of the entire State. 


Address by E. Smythe Gambrell, Atlanta, 
Ga., President of the American Bar 
Association, at Banquet of the Georgia 
Bar Association in His Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. E. Smythe Gambrell, of Atlanta, 
Ga., is serving during the current year 
as president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the great national organization 
of the legal profession. The fine talents 
of Mr. Gambrell are recognized not only 
in his home city and State, but nation- 
ally, and by those in other professions 
and in all walks of life. 

On December 8, 1955, in Atlanta Mr. 
Gambreil spoke at a banquet given in 
his honor by the Georgia Bar Associa- 
tion, and sponsored by the Atlanta 
Ciearing House Banks. His address on 
that occasion was one which demon- 
strated in high degree the eloquence, the 
learning, the integrity, and the devotion 
to principles of sound government which 
have characterized this outstanding law- 
yer during his career at the bar. 

In his address Mr. Gambrell has re- 
emphasized to us that Government 
should be kept close to the people; that 
the National Government should not be 
called upon by the States to do for them 
those things which can do themselves, 
and that no government should do for 
a man what that man can do for him- 
self. He points out in eloquent but un- 
derstandable language that our separate 
departments of Government should be 
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independent, and neither should be 
servile to the other, and that through 
the power of patronage of the executive 
department and paternalism, the inde- 
pendence of the legislative department 
is being destroyed. 

He eloquently pleads for recognition 
of the constitutional rights of the States. 

I have obtained permission of Presi- 
dent Gambrell to place this very worth- 
while address in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD. Pursuant to unanimous con- 
sent previously granted, I take pleasure 
in inserting the address herewith: 

President Bowden, Mr. Floyd, Mr. Smith, 
my lawyer and banker friends and neighbors, 
ladies and gentlemen, this lovely and beau- 
tiful gathering is a gracious gesture on the 
sart of two great professors, the lawyers and 
the bankers of this city and State. The oc- 
casion is too much and too meaningful to be- 
long to any one of us, it belongs to us ail. 

May I at the outset disabuse your minds 
of any possible misunderstanding as to the 
facts behind this meeting. Bob Troutman 
and our other fine bar leaders, with equal 
or greater justifications, could have advanced 
many Georgians other than me for the na- 
tional recognition which this year was due 
the progressive bar of this State. The honor 
and the responsibility of this year’s leader- 
ship of the American Bar Association belong 
to all the lawyers of Georgia, and I am so 
grateful for the splendid way they have 
rallied to the undertaking. 

I take it we are here in an attitude of 
thanksgiving, because the Almighty has cast 
our lives in happy circumstances, has given 
us unlimited challenges and opportunities 
and the talents and stout hearts to meke 
good in our beloved Georgia. It is not srange 
that bankers and lawyers who have worked 
side by side for hundreds of years contrib- 
uting orderliness, regularity, and respon- 
sibility to our way of life should meet to- 
gether on such an occasion as this. 

I wish absent ones could have been here 
with us tonight. I wish all the great law- 
yers of Georgia, past and present, could have 
been here—they whose work and achieve- 
ments over the years are at the heart of this 
celebration. 

This State and the entire South are on the 
march—in law, in banking, in medicine, in 
agriculture, in industry, in education, and 
in other fields of endeavor. More and more 
this area is giving to our Nation and to man- 
kind the pace setters in the things that 
count. 

I wish Henry Grady could have been here— 
Grady, the great spirit, the great voice, who, 
before his untimely passing at 38, had bound 
up the wounds of the Confederacy, had lift- 
ed the faces of our broken people from the 
ashes left by Sherman, had renewed their 
courage and their self-respect, and had 
pointed the way to glorious contemporary 
achievements. In New York City in 1836 
he said in part: 

“I want to say to General Sherman * * * 
that from the ashes he left us in 1864 we have 
raised a brave and beautiful city; that some- 
how or other we have caught the sunshine 
in the bricks and mortar of our homes: and 
have builded therein not one ignoble preju- 
dice or memory. 

“* * * we have sowed towns and cities in 
the place of theories and put business above 
politics. * * * We have fallen in love with 
work. We have restored comfort to homes 
from which culture and elegance never de- 
marged. ee" > 

“The new South is enamored of her new 
work. * * * She is thrilling with the con- 
sciousness of growing power and prosperity.” 

I wish that he and many other great Geor- 
gians of the past and present could have 
been with us tonight—for this is their 
party, their celebration, too. This lovely 
gathering, so beautifully arranged by the 
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Georgia Bar Association, and so gtacious) 
sponsored by the Atlanta clearinghous 
banks, is equally a tribute to the great an 
and women of our State who have lived po 
wrought and passed on, and to the man 
who are still achieving. y 

I can only stand here with a heart ful of 
humility and gratitude that it has bee 
granted me to live here and now and in von 
a setting. It is easy to see that We all are 
parts of one great procession. We are but 
passing instruments of a process that out. 
lives this fleeting hour. Whether in common 
law or in civil law, and in whatever land, we 
serve as one great priesthood the common 
cause of justice. Ours is the happy privi. 
lege of calling men everywhere to Worship 
at the shrine of liberty under law. 

Tonight one thinks back to August 1878 
and Saratoga Springs, where the American 
Bar Association had its modest beginning 
Savannah's Gen. Alexander R. Lawton and 
George A. Mercer, Macon’s L. N Whittle, ang 
Atlanta’s N. J. Hammond and James J. Hook 
were in attendance at the organization meet. 
ing. And one remembers that General Law- 
ton 4 years later was to become president and 
that Savannah’s Gen. Peter W. Meldrim fol- 
lowed in his footsteps in 1914. One thinks 
of Wililam Howard Taft. Elihu Root, John Ww. 
Davis, Charles Evans Hughes, and the more 
than 70 other presidents who over the years 
made their contributions to the ABA and 
left their imprints upon it. 

Tonight many thoughts well up out of a 
lifetime and seek expression: My early days 
as a young lawyer in Georgia, and how gra. 
cious and helpful the older lawyers and 
judges and all the people were to me, how 
Emory took a chance and made mea law pro- 
fessor 33 years ago, and how warm and stim- 
ulating has been the fellowship in local, 
State, and national bar organizations over 
the years. I’d like to make some acknowl- 
edgments for all of this—but time will not 
permit. I’ve never had a dull moment; it all 
has been challenging, exciting, and reward. 
ing, and my only regret is that the sun al- 
ready is setting and there is so little time to 
enjoy one’s friends and have a part in all 
that is going on around us. 

I particularly would like to say something 
tonight about our Atlanta banker friends, 
the great work they are doing and the cele- 
bration they will have here next year—and 
what is going on in so many other important 
groups in this State. But this is not the time 
or place. 

My remarks tonight must be about law and 
the legal profession. And on an occasion 
such as this, one can only generalize and 
state a point of view. 

In the history of the common law, society 
discovered its need for lawyers 10 centuries 
ago and gave us an exclusive status, con- 
ferring special privileges and charging us 
with important responsibilities. We point 
with pride to the fact that we are not trades- 
men in the market place but a learned pro- 
fession working in the spirit of public serv- 
ice. As lawyers, we have a public duty to 
see that law and its administration keep 
pace with rapid developments in life about 
us. In a democracy lawyers are more than 
craftsmen in the service of their clients— 
they are the natural leaders from whom and 
whose conduct the attitude of the community 
toward the law ought largely to be derived. 
The prestige and authority of law as a social 
force at any time is very much what the 
lawyers make it. They should be stirred by 
an enlightened self-interest, for the people 
will neither patronize nor endure a system 
of justice that is tardy, inefficient, or insin- 
cere. 

We occasionally are heard to challenge the 
right of enterprising laymen to encroach on 
what we call our exclusive domain. We 
should be reminded that the legal profession 
exists for the benefit of the public and must 
justify itself by its service to the public, not 
overlooking the fact that in the long run the 
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iJ] purchase service in any particular 
those who provide the best service 
f whether they belong to a profes- 
men. We should ask ourselves 
now well ‘we as a@ profession are keeping 
preast of the times, how seriously we are 
. sidering the convenience, tastes, and 
crowing needs of the public. Are lawyers, in 
the spirit of the times, conducting research 
to keep legal services responsive to current 
requirements; are we as much concerned 
about pleasing and satisfying those we serve 
as the manufacturers are about their custom- 
ers? If not, we are in default. 

It hardly can be denied that if we lawyers 
claim an exclusive privilege in the rendering 
of certain services in and out of courts, in 
derogation of the common right of everyone 
to work, we must be able to demonstrate that 
the public will best be served by the limita- 
tion of that right. We would do well to re- 
member that we have no divine right to prac- 
tice law—that long ago society created our 
profession to meet social needs, and that so- 
ciety can and should eliminate us if, in char- 
acter or in competency or in the convenient 
availability of our services, we fail to meas- 
ure up to what is expected of us. It is a 
sad commentary on the legal profession that 
15 percent of the people who need legal serv- 
ices never go to a lawyer. 

Whether we as an exclusive profession are 
to continue in existence in the face of rivalry 
of imaginative laymen in various activities 
depends upon what we as the organized 
bar of America do about it. It is within our 
power to preserve the legal profession if we 
wake up to our responsibilities and keep in 
mind that, in return for the exclusive priv- 
ilege which soceity has granted us, we are 
under a lasting obligation to maintain our 
character and our services at the highest 
possible level. 

Spasmodic and single-handed efforts on 
our part are not enough. Beyond our fine 
local and State bar organizations we need a 
robust and all-inclusive national organiza- 
tion. Broad and intensive research and 
many other bar activities must be conducted 
on a national scale at costs beyond the re- 
sources of the smaller groups. The American 
Bar Association seeks to rescue the profes- 
sion from lethargy and guide it into a future 
of broader and richer service and usefulness. 
It is now the largest organization of lawyers 
in the entire world, but the 24 percent of the 
American lawyers who are now members of 
the association cannot do the job. It is a 
matter of deep concern to us that lawyers 
are woefully behind members of other pro- 
fessions in group organization and group 
action on a national basis. It is startling to 
discover that in sharp contrast with our 24 
percent in the ABA, the doctors stand at 
83 percent, the dentists 86 percent, the 
accountants 50 percent, and even the osteo- 
paths 72 percent in membership in the na- 
tional organizations. We need more than 
58,000 of the 241,000 American lawyers; we 
heed more than 1,000 of the 4,500 lawyers in 
Georgia; we need the personal participation 
of a substantial majority to claim pubiic 
respect, to have influence and to finance the 
continuing legal education, research and 
publications which are so vital to our great 
objectives, 

There is no room for snobbishness in the 
national organization of the legal profession. 
We cannot consistently say that a licensed 
lawyer whom the State holds out to the 
public as trustworthy is not good enough to 
associate with us in our efforts to improve 
the bar and the administration of justice. 
We Georgians, during this year of our leader- 
ship, are determined to broaden the base 
and the outlook of the ABA. We are deter- 
muned to help the ABA do a better job in 
helping rank and file lawyers of this coun- 
try serve their clients. 

Under current Georgia leadership, the 
American Bar Association has embarked 
upon a campaign to double its membership 
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and its personal and financial resources be- 
fore March 1, 1956. This dramatic move- 
ment is the most far reaching and significant 
in the 77-year history of the ABA, and the 
universal enthusiasm with which the law- 
yers throughout the length and breadth of 
our country have rallied behind it assures 
its success. 

The growth of law and legal service must 
be as unceasing as life itself. Law depends 
upon social progress, and social progress, in 
@ very real sense, depends upon the correct 
creation, interpretation, and administration 
of law. In my current travels, I am endeav- 
oring to discuss with American lawyers 
everywhere the many problems which now 
beset our profession and the public. Human 
freedom transcends all else in importance. 
The deepest issue of our time is whether 
civilized peoples can and will maintain a 
free society. 

The history of Western civilization is es- 
sentially the history of the development of 
human freedom. The common law is the 
law of free peoples. It has never flourished 
except in nations which are free and I don’t 
believe it can be received by any nation un- 
til that nation has come into full enjoyment 
of liberty. While in England last month, 
making plans for our 1957 London meeting, 
I revisited Runnymede—the scene of Magna 
Carta—with a view to our placing a granite 
marker there to be unveiled as a feature of 
our 1957 pilgrimage in recognition of our 
great common-law heritage of liberty under 
law. 

Why is it that only the people occupying 
less than 10 percent of the surface of the 
earth have had what might be termed ade- 
quate food and clothing and the other com- 
forts of a full life? The answer is that they 
are the people who set themselves free— 
free from physical restraint; free from ignor- 
ance and superstitutions; free from the il- 
lusion that rulers had infinite wisdom; free 
from political doctrines that held men in 
bondage to governments; free to work out 
their own destiny with their own minds and 
their own hands and in their own way, sub- 
ject only to rules that would prevent them 
from interfering with the freedom of others. 
In the process of the emancipation of that 
portion of humanity, there has been re- 
leased in society a driving force, an indi- 
vidual initiative, and an aggregate accom- 
plishment previously unknown in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

For 300 years the American people have 
cherished the spiritual concept that the 
rights of man to freedom are personal to 
him from the Creator, not from the state. 
It was written in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This concept has guided us not 
only to a life of human dignity, but to ma- 
terial abundance. 

The great truths of humanity do not spring 
newborn to each new generation. They 
emerge from long experience. They are the 
gathered wisdom of the ages. They are re- 
newed in times of conflict and danger. In 
this sense, the current challenge to our 
political institutions may prove to be a kind 
of blessing in disguise. If the times in which 
we are now living do not bring a further un- 
derstanding of the great traditions of our 
civilization and a deeper desire to affirm them, 
we are not worthy of our heritage. 

The American creed is premised upon a 
simple belief; that each human being is a 
creature of God and endowed by Him with 
the dignity of individuality. Each must be 
free to shape his own integrity and to seek 
his own destiny. It follows that he may not 
be treated as a statistic on an economic or 
sociological chart. Respecting this right 
of the individual man to realize his own 
potential, we have pledged ourselves in the 
most solemn compacts of government to al- 
low to our fellows the greatest freedom of 
choice possible in the exigencies of living 
together. Where choice must be limited to 
preserve the freedom of others, we have 
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sought to assure that each shall have the 
greatest possible voice in making the collec- 
tive decisions that will control his life, by 
keeping the powers of government as close 
as circumstances will permit to those sub- 
jected to the power. We have chosen to erect 
the structures of government in the belief 
that no national government should do what 
the States can do, that no State should do 
what the local government can do, and that 
no government should do what a man can do 
for himself. The movement for home rule 
for municipalities, the concern for States’ 
rights, and the demand for limitations of the 
Federal treaty power, all are variations on this 
persistent theme—that government should 
not be removed from the hands of the 
governed, that choices which must be made 
collectively and not individually should be 
made by the smallest feasible group accord. 
ing to its own needs. 

It is almost trite to observe once more that 
these principles were enshrined in the Con- 
stitution by the wise men who gathered to 
lay the foundations for the Government un- 
der which freedom has flourished and our 
people have prospered. The Central Govern- 
ment was to be entrusted with limited and 
specifically delegated powers. Only those 
matters that required uniform treatment, 
only those problems that demanded a na- 
tional solution, were delivered up to the cen- 
tralized power. 

The great catalog of human liberties con- 
tained in the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution endeavored to transmute the 
dignity of man into a living reality. In the 
turmoil of our time several of these inalien<- 
able rights have been brought to the fore- 
front of our national conscience. Freedom 
of speech and of the press, the right to as- 
semble peaceably and the privilege against 
self-incrimination have all found their 
stanch and vocal advocates. We have heard 
much of the first 8 amendments, but in 
the clamor of controversy over these our 
people seem to have suffered from a mass 
amnesia concerning the 9th and 10th amend- 
ments. 

A power most frequently and most fla- 
grantly abused in the circumvention of the 
limitations on the Federal Government is 
the power of taxation. Only by the most 
elaborate and disingenuous pretense can we 
maintain that many so-called taxes have any 
relation to supplying revenues for the legi- 
timate operations of government. Still our 
courts have replied that if an exaction ap- 
pears on its face to be a tax, we must close 
cur eyes to its motive. To me the gravest 
of the threats to American ideals is pre- 
sented by the inordinate and _ pervasive 
power of the purse, the power of bounty, the 
power to spend. Tax collections far exceed 
the legitimate costs of operating the Federal 
Government within its delegated bounds. 

Government by largesse has begotten a 
centralized authority of monstrous propor- 
tions, and it has at the same time broken 
down the fundamental design within that 
Central Government for forestalling the cor- 
ruption of absolute power. The doctrine of 
separation of powers, the system of checks 
and balances, teaches that neither the legis- 
lature nor the executive should be servile 
to the other. It was our plag that the legis- 
lative branch, representative of and respon- 
sive to the popular will, would formulate 
policies which the executive would put into 
effect. But through the power of patronage, 
the plums of public works, and the bounties 
of benevolent paternalism, the legislature 
has been brought to heel. Too often the 
executive has determined the national policy, 
and at best the legislature has become a cen- 
sor of his programs, and at worst, a rubber 
stamp. Ironic though it may be, the powers 
by which the administrator has brought 
down the legislator were conferred by that 
same legislator. 

At the same time, the powers constitu- 
tionally reserved to the States have been 
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gradually usurped through this power to 
disburse, through what are euphimistically 
referred to as “grants-in-aid.” Under more 
than 40 separate programs, the governments 
of the States have been offered the bounty 
of the Federal Treasury in return for the 
surrender of their constitutional rights to 
provide for the interests of their peoples. It 
is an affront to the dignity of the States, 
and in contempt of the principles of the Fed- 
eral system, to assume the States to be in- 
competent to handle their own affairs. And 
the notion that the Central Government is 
somehow providing aid when it drains the 
sources of tax revenue and doles out a minor 
share to the States upon bureaucratic con- 
ditions is a mischievous fiction. A govern- 
ment is not a productive enterprise—it does 
not create wealth, it does not contribute to 
the sum total of economic goods. If there 
is a single well to fill a community’s needs 
for water, the man who drains it dry and 
then distributes the water to his fellows 
upon conditions he chooses to lay down is 
not providing aid to his neighbors. Recog- 
nizing this simple truth, the Legislature of 
the State of Indiana in 1947 resolved: 

“We have decided that there is no such 
thing as Federal aid. We know that there is 
no wealth to tax that is not already within 
the boundaries of the 48 States. So we pro- 
pose henceforth to tax ourselves and take 
care of ourselves. We are fed up with sub- 
sidies, doles, and paternalism.” 

Ideally, each person, or more accurately 
each family, should control the spending 
of what it has earned. In the long run, no 
one else can comprehend as well the family’s 
needs and aspirations, and no one can see 
to it that the fruits of their labor are put 
to better use. Responsibility for earning 
begets responsibility in spending. The 
further the power to spend is removed from 
the person whose toil and sweat created the 
power, the greater the likelihood of eco- 
nomic waste, to the detriment of our com- 
mon standard of living and to the benefit 
of no one. The concentration of vast 
wealth in the hands of a remote and cen- 
tralized government penalizes thrift and 
encourages waste. The money is there to 
be spent, the thinking runs, and unless we 
get our share someone else will. A com- 
munity which would reject out of hand a 
proposal that a public building should be 
financed by voluntary contributions or by 
a tax laid by the townspeople upon them- 
selves will nevertheless clamor for Federal 
funds for the purpose. It is difficult to re- 
spect money that has come from someone 
else’s pocket. 

Today there are still uncharted fron- 
tiers—physical, spiritual, and intellectual— 
standing as our constant challenge. We 
may well lose our will and our ability to 
cope with these challenges if we develop 
and accept the habit of being satisfied with 
the meager crumbs of material security 
which some form of benevolent government 
would dole out to us. To the extent that 
we permit ourselves to be so dependent 
upon government that we can no longer 
think or achieve on our own, dependent on 
government for those things which tradi- 
tionally we have provided for ourselves, we 
defeat the very meaning of democracy and 
permit government to rule rather than to 
serve the individual. By every step we take 
toward making the government caretaker 
of our lives, we move toward making it our 
master. 

Let us not fall into the error of thinking 
that the outcome of the struggle between 
communism and freedom will be determined 
by military and economic power alone. The 
greater war is the war of ideas, a spiritual 
war of moral and religious values. In this 
war we must deal with the minds and hearts 
of men and women and demonstrate to them 
the blessings and satisfactions that come 
from freedom. They must learn that man 
ls not a slave of the State but that the State 
ls his servant. 


Liberal education is the keystone of free- 
dom. The search for truth is, as it has 
always been, the noblest experience of the 
human spirit. We are false to ourselves and 
to our best instincts if we turn our backs 
on truth or close our eyes when it beckons. 

But the recent White House Conference 
on Education troubles me. Well intentioned, 
no doubt, it poses a serious threat to democ- 
racy and freedom. Although we may have 
great respect and genuine affection for the 
present occupant of the White House, we 
should remember that changes do take place, 
and we should ponder well the lessons to be 
learned from Hitler’s complete domination 
of the German people through the perver- 
sion of education. 

Although the unequal distribution of 
wealth throughcut the 48 States might con- 
stitute some argument for a limited pro- 
gram of Federal aid to education, it would 
be error to deliver the direction of the edu- 
cational systems of the several States to a 
Federal board or bureau which ultimately 
would supervise teachers, prescribe curricula 
and subject matter, and otherwise condition 
the education of our oncoming generations. 
I feel very deeply that the independence 
of education is essential to the life of a 
democracy. 

The best safeguard against the constant 
threat of the enemies of liberty to pervert 
and enslave the minds of our youth by mass 
propaganda is to support a sound program 
of public education on a decentralized basis, 
under the control of the several States, coun- 
ties, and local school districts—keep it free 
from mass manipulations, free from subver- 
Sive control. 

Reassurances that State and local schools 
receiving Federal support will be protected 
in their autonomy are not enough. The 
folly of relying on such is indelibiy written 
in the shameful abuse and misuse of Federal 
powers in the past 25 years. Someone long 
ago wisely observed: “Whose bread I eat, 
whose song I sing.” To allow our fine inde- 
pendent public-school system to become 
hopelessly addicted to, or dependent upon, 
Federal aid would be nothing short of a 
national calamity. 

History teaches that liberties are seldom 
lost in a frontal attack leveled against them. 
The threat lies not in open challenge, but in 
apathy and complacency. Unused, our great 
freedoms may atrophy and weaken, and their 
enemies, through cunning propaganda and 
small but constant steps, may overtake us 
unaware. We should not be so much con- 
cerned, then, about the danger to those 
liberties for which the defense has already 
been rallied. But there are other principles, 
no less basic to our form of government, 
which have been largely ignored. 

We have submitted more and more in 
recent years to governmental control of the 
pursuit of our livelihoods. We look more 
and more to government to satisfy our every 
want and need. And we are relinquishing 
the precious right of a man to make those 
choices which, if he is to be a man, he must 
make for himself. The right of man to be 
let alone has been relegated to a lower order 
in the scale of our common values. But it 
is a fundamental article of our national 
faith that we shall not destroy the ancient 
Jandmarks in our effort to accommodate the 
demands for government authority to cope 
with modern needs. Our principles of free- 
dom must stand as fixed and immovable 
monuments above the ebb and flow of the 
currents of change. Paramount and above 
all other considerations, we must channel 
the fiow of progress within the order and 
limits of the law; the bulwark of the rule 
of law must hold firm. 

I do not mean to paint the picture too 
darkly. The people of America still enjoy 
a degree of liberty unsurpassed among the 
nations of the world, and they share a ma- 
terial abundance unknown to the past. 
There are signs of a returning sense of 
responsibility and of a renewed respect for 
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principle in the Federal administration an 
among the leaders of both great Polity 
parties. 

But we can glean small comfort When We 
recall how easily and how quickly the basi 
propositions of government gave way in the 
recent past. The teachings of experience 
are plain. Our hopes are futile if we ene 
trust our liberties to the written worg alone: 
the Constitution alone is not our salvation, 
Nor can the courts forever stem the tige 
It has fallen to the lawyers, trained in the 
traditions of government of law ang imbueg 
with its spirit, to preserve for all the World 
the light of human liberty, set with such 
shining promise by our forebears. We must 
not only reaffirm our faith in the socia) and 
moral order which has made us a great 
Nation, but we must go out and implement 
that faith with action. As Thomas Paine 
said: “Those who expect to reap the bles. 
ings of freedom must, like men, undergo the 
fatigue of supporting it.” 

Now on behalf of all who are so fortunate 
as to be here tonight, may I again thanx 
the Citizens and Southern National Bank 
the First National Bank, the Fulton Nationg 
Bank, and the Trust Company of Georgia for 
their gracious sponsorship of this lavish hos. 
pitality, and may I from the bottom of my 
heart thank the Georgia Bar Association and 
all the lawyers of this State for this mag. 
nificent expression of friendship and good 
will. I shall never forget it. 
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HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 27, 1956 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
84th Congress will wrestle long and 
mightily with the farm problem. Some 
will raise the question of surpluses and 
their effect upon the agricultural econ- 
omy of our Nation. 


Others will contend that those sur- 
pluses constitute one of the greatest 
weapons at our comand now and in the 
future. In this vein, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article entitled “Ou 
Strategic Stockpile,” from the Lynden 
Tribune of December 29. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

Our STRATEGIC STOCKPILE 


While the Russians grinned at peace dis 
cussions during 1955 they were building sub 
marines and jet bombers as fast as they 
could. Your Uncle Samuel hasn’t been exaci- 
ly asleep himself, yet he might follow the 
suggestion of one wise Lynden farmer 
regard to storing his strategic stockpile of 
food. 

Much of this strategic stockpile of food! 
commonly referred to as farm surplus DOW 
overflowing in Government warehouses. I! 
@ war were to break out, these warehouses 
would be emptied practically overnight alt 
this food would be needed by our allies. 

Our farmer friend asks why the Goverl 
ment doesn’t play it wise and ship some of 
this strategic food and fiber stockpile to Ent 
land to have it close at hand in case hostil- 
ities begin. In every war in modern timé 
the strategy has been to try to starve EDs 
land out. Why not send it over now, creat 
ing a rotating stockpile that can be used bj 
the British people? 
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puring World War II docks were congested 
with food and munitions. Many lives were 
jost in the sinking of ships bringing vital 
cargoes of food to England. 

our farmer friends suggests that such a 
stockpile in England might add sufficient 
strength to induce an enemy to think twice 
pefore attempting a blockade. The farmer 
may have an idea that isn’t as full of straw 
gs the barnyard where he thought it up. 





Incapacity Not Shown—Drawhbacks on 
Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to the Members of the 
House two editorials, one appearing in 
the Wausau Daily Record-Herald, Wau- 
sau, Wis., January 21, 1956, and one ap- 
pearing in the Shawano Evening Leader, 
Shawano, Wis., under date of January 
25, 1956. 

The editorial follows: 

INCAPACITY Not SHOWN 


Ina nationwide poll of the 48 States on the 
question of Federal aid to education, the As- 
sociated Press obtained these results from 
ranking officials: 

Those in 22 States said the people in their 
States need or want help from the Federal 
Government to build more schools. 

Those in 20 States said they either do not 
want or see no present need in their States 
for Federal aid. 

Those in six States refused to take a stand. 

One of the States where ranking officials 
were listed as seeing both a need and desire 
for Federal aid for schools was New York. 

Recent news dispatches from that State 
have revealed, however, that both the Demo- 
crats and Republicans in government in New 
York State have announced plans for cutting 
State taxes by $50 million. 

It looks from here that any State which 
can afford to cut taxes $50 million can afford 
tospend more to meet its educational needs. 

The New York situation appears to give 
emphasis to the finding of the White House 
Conference on Education that no State has 
demonstrated financial incapacity to build 
Is schools, 

DRAWBACKS ON FEDERAL AID 
Since President Eisenhower proposed his 
Federal school-aid program there has been 
outcry from the political left of ‘too little, 
too late.” 

The President suggested $250 million in 
school aid each year for 5 years. 

Now comes Mr. George Meany, of the 
AFL-CIO, with the demand that Congress 
vote four times that amount in Federal aid 
for the schools; he called on the Congress 
‘0 provide at least a billion dollars a year 
for the next 5 years, with the money to be 
Used to assist States and local school dis- 
tricts build needed facilities. 
mane believes that stinting the schools 
s the height of false economy,” Meany said. 
‘Since the State and communities cannot 
“ope with this immense problem on their 
own, the Federal Government must assume 
‘ls fair share of the burden.” 
ann chief Knows well that Uncle 
rea ee ro oe in school aids only what 
the oe in the way of taxes; in fact, 

* Federal Government connot even return 
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to the localities as much as it seizes, for who 
does not know the fabulous inefficiency of 
Federal administration? 

A federalizer even more aggressive than 
Mr. Heany is Mrs. Agnes Meyer, of the Wash- 
ington Post, a sort of second Eleanor. She 
suggested to an education association that 
teachers become politically active, obtain 
the help of liberal friends and they could 
get classrooms and almost anything else they 
desired. She would have teachers press un- 
ceasingly for all-out Federal aid to schools. 

Mr. Meany and Mrs. Meyer need to be re- 
minded that if the history of Federal aid 
shows anything, it shows conclusively that 
where there is Federal money, there is 
Federal control. 

Federal aid for school building implies 
Federal control—control of the curriculum, 
standards of teaching, administration, as 
well as building supervision. 

Educators do not want this. It would be 
saddled on them, however, if the Meany- 
Meyer attitude were to prevail in the 
Congress. 





United States Airpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks I wish to present here- 
with an editorial which appeared in the 
Shreveport Times of Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 25, entitled ‘It’s No Time To Skimp 
on the United States Air Force.” I feel 
this editorial presents important views 
and I commend it to the attention of 
the Members of Congress. 

Ir’s No Time To SKIMP ON THE UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE 

Congress should not shrug off the charge, 
made by two aviation magazines this week, 
that the sum allocated for the Air Force in 
President Eisenhower’s budget is inadequate. 
This is no time to permit skimping on vital 
Air Force needs. 

To the layman, the $1614 billion allotted 
to the Air Force is a tremendous sum which 
ought to buy a vast array of air defense. 

However, Aviation Week declares that the 
defense budget “is not a budget of airpower 
progress as billed by Defense Secretary Wil- 
son but a budget of airpower stagnation fol- 
lowed by inevitable retrogression.” Avia- 
tion Week adds that if Congress does not in- 
crease the Air Force allocation “it will serve 
notice to the Communists that our military 
airpower is again on the decline and that 
our policy of massive retaliation is being 
built on bluff and bluster rather than su- 
perior weapons.” 

These opinions may not be valid. But in 
view of our country’s past failure to main- 
tain its airpower, notably in the period from 
1930 to World War II, Congress should not 
indulge in the assumption that the budget 
figure is sufficient. 

If the will of the American people were 
heeded, the budget for the Air Force would 
lean toward the side of overstrength rather 
than toward the minimums deemed essen- 

ial by the budget makers. Whenever 
Americans have had a chance to express 
their views, over the past three decades, they 
have emphatically declarea for Air Force 
supremacy over any possible enemy. 

That is unquestionably what they want 
now, and the military committees of Con- 
gress should make sure that sufficient Air 
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Force funds are contained in coming appro- 
priations recommended to the two Houses. 
Let any doubts which may exist be resolved 
in favor of a solid margin of the security 
which dominant airpower provides. 








The Senate’s New Investigator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


TiGN. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that every Senator—regardless of 
his affiliations—feels a warm glow when 
deserved tribute is paid to a Member of 
this body for public service of the high- 
est order. 

Such tribute has been paid in increas- 
ing volume to our beloved colleague the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. McC LeE.L- 
LAN]. 

Senator McCLe.tan is a quiet man, an 
unassuming man, a modest man. But 
he has a mind as keen as a surgeon’s 
scalpel, an integrity as solid as granite, 
and a moral fiber strong as the finest 
steel. 

These qualities have elevated him to 
a leading position in public life. He has 
used that position in such a way as to 
reflect credit upon his State, his country, 
and the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an excellent article which appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post some time 
ago. It sets forth the qualities of Sena- 
tor McCLELLAN which have made him so 
keloved by his colleagues and so re- 
spected by his fellow Americans. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article will make approximately 
314 pages of the RecorpD, at a cost of 
$260. 

There being no objection, the article 
was printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

THE SENATE’S NEW INVESTIGATOR 
(By Milton MacKaye) 

has changed a lot in 40-odd 
there have been no changes for 
the better in the temperatures of its July 
afternoons. In 1954, JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
running for a third term in the United 
States Senate, fought for his political life in 
a statewide primary. A veteran in politics, 
he had once traveled from crossroads to 
crossroads by horse and buggy; now he 
traveled from town to town by helicopter. 
Science had abbreviated distances, but when 
the helicopter came to rest in a courthouse 
square or a cow pasture, Arkansas was just 
as hot as it had been back in 1912. 

On a blistering July afternoon in that 
year, 16-year-old JOHN MCCLELLAN was play- 
ing third base for the Sheridan town team. 
Sheridan was opposing a club from Saline 
County, the Black Hawks. It was the 9th 
inning. Two men were out and there was a 
runner on second; Sheridan led 4 to 3. On 
the first pitch to the next batter, the base 
runner bolted for third and the catcher 
threw. McCLeELLAN covered the bag, caught 
the throw and tagged at the runner. Yelled 
the umpire, “You’re out” 

The runner protested at once. He said 
McCLELLAN had not touched him with the 
ball. The umpire stood firm until the third 
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‘baseman walked over and said, “He’s right. 
I did miss him.” The runner was then de- 
clared safe. The batter then hit a home run 
and Sheridan lost the game 5 to 4. 

This story was told me by the man—hardly 
@ promising rookie any more—who pitched 
the homerun ball. Since that hot, sticky, 
remembered day, he said, he had never ques- 
tioned the honesty or fairness of JOHN 
MCCLELLAN. 

Partisan politics being what it is in 
Arkansas—a sort of legalized knife fight and 
perpetual stomping contest—the ethical 
judgment of one man is certain to be dis- 
puted by a legion of others. Dissent is usu- 
ally considered the constitutional right of a 
minority; in Arkansas dissent is so habitual 
that the articulate minority often finds itself 
an embarrassed majority. Yet last year 
enough people shared the opinion of JOHN 
MCcCLELLAN’s boyhood friend—or had other 
compelling opinions of their own—to send 
him back to the Senate and to his present 
post as chairman of the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Before its redoubtable days under the 
chairmanship of Senator JosEPH R. McCar- 
THy, this was a quiet, useful, and somewhat 
obscure committee. McCLELLAN was a useful 
and somewhat obscure Senator—at least in- 
sofar as the general public was concerned— 
until the Army-McCarthy hearings last year 
rocked the national airwaves. As spokesman 
for the Democrats at that zany carnival, Mc- 
CLELLAN did not remain obscure long; mil- 
lions of Americans at their television sets 
came to know him well. 

They may recall him as a man of dour 
visage, of dark and funereal aspect—the 
camera, unlike the dog, is not every man’s 
best friend—but they also recall him as one 
actor in that unlikely melodrama who con- 
tinuously made sense. He did not preen 


himself when the magic lens turned his way, 
but, with a trained prosecutor’s skill, he 
usually managed at each session to elicit at 


least one cogent bit of evidence. Whenever 
the hearings went haywire, as they did daily, 
his was the muezzin voice which called the 
participants not to prayer—although that 
might not have been a bad idea—but back 
to the factual points at issue. 

The Senator’s voice is a memorable one. 
Washington Reporter, Mary McGrory once 
called it the voice of doom. It is as deep as 
that of a bass singer in a Baptist choir— 
the Senator is a Baptist—and, in a day of 
microphones, needs no mechanical stepping 
up to be heard in any company. The Sen- 
ator, however, is no declaimer; ordinarily he 
speaks in level, moderate tones. Perhaps his 
success lies in intangibles. A famous actress 
of a generation ago, asked for her secret 
of reaching topmost galleries, said, simply, 
“I carry.” McCLeLLaN carries 

Since McCLeLLan succeeded McCartuy 
this year as chairman of a much-publicized 
committee, he has been a judicial and patient 
moderator. He has not dramatized himself; 
he has not hankered after sensation, and he 
has not called witnesses solely to make head- 
lines. There has been no bullying of wit- 
nesses, and the gavel has seldom sounded 
when there was amiable laughter in the hear- 
ing room. It has sounded when there was 
disorder or when a point was being wor- 
ried. In a congressional inquiry points are 
predestined to be worried. McCLeLLan likes 
to get on. 

But given a recalcitrant witness, a foolishly 
jaunty one or a plain wrongdoer, MCCLELLAN’S 
voice takes on the authority of an Old Testa- 
ment prophet or a southern revivalist ex- 
plaining the doctrine of original sin. There 
ls in his Biblical and lawbook rhetoric a hint 
of the imminence of Armageddon, and in his 
deep-set eyes a glimpse of the controlled and 
banked fires within the man himself. 

The Arkansas Senator has been in Congress 
now for almost 17 years, he served 2 terms 
in the House of Representatives during the 
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1930’s, but It would be difficult to find a col- 
league who could honestly say he knew him 
intimately or well. This is not to suggest 
that McCLELLAN is withdrawn or is anything 
approaching, to use an overworked phrase, a 
mystery man. His relations with the breth- 
ren he sees every day are casual and friendly. 
He has few close associates on Capitol Hill, 
and he simply keeps his own counsel. 

There can be little doubt that, under the 
fumed-oak protective coloring that most in- 
Gividuals in public affairs take on JoHN Mc- 
CLELLAN is one of the most complex and con- 
tradictory personalities in the Senate, and 
one of the most interesting. 

Arkansas during his boyhood was part of 
the South and part of the frontier. The Mc- 
Clellans were Scotch-Irish and sharecroppers. 
“So far as I know,” the Senator told me, 
“my grandfather never owned a foot of land 
in his lifetime. But he plowed a whole field 
when he was 75.” The family emigrated from 
Mississippi and avoided the rich delta coton 
lands of Arkansas where Negroes did the 
work. They chose a hill section where a 
white sharecropper was lucky to get a bale 
of cotton to 10 acres, but could be inde- 
pendent. 

The Senator’s mother died when he was 
8 weeks old, and he went to live with his 
grandparents. In later years their place was 
to be a second home and he remembers the 
struggle to bring in cash money. His grand- 
father managed it from timber. Hickory 
could be fashioned into ax handles, pine 
into planks and shingles. Young JOHN 
would go into the woods with his grand- 
father for white-oak saplings. When these 
were split, thin lengths of 8 to 10 inches 
could be cut from the soft, pliant wood. 
His grandfather wove these into baskets 
worth cash or credit at the crossroads store. 
Home handiwork required sharp, cared-for 
tools—each in its place—and the Senator 
credits his own disciplined work habits to 
the strict orderliness his grandfather de- 
manded of him. 

But the stronger influence was that of his 
father, who wanted something more than 
farm drudgery in a backwoods community 
for himself and his son. Between crops of 
corn, cotton, and potatoes Isaac McClellan 
served as a country schoolteacher, studied 
borrowed lawbooks when he had a chance, 
and reveled in the robust politics of the 
era. When JOHN was three his father remar- 
ried and the youngster went to live in the 
new household. 

“I felt sorry for that little motherless boy 
of mine,” Isaac McClellan, now 84 years old, 
told me not long ago.. “When I was teach- 
ing I took him to school with me. He would 
listen to the older classes recite—they were 
all in 1 room—and when he was 4 he could 
read, write, and do some arithmetic. When 
he was six he was in the fourth grade. And 
then I taught him at home at night; I 
pushed him.” 

Life, events, and his own dauntless, driv- 
ing ambition were to continue to push JOHN 
McCLELLAN for a good many years and to 
give him little peace. Rivals in his own 
State often accuse him of being vindictive 
toward trampled opponents, and the Senator 
answers the charge with a sardonic smile 
and a shrug: “Well, it is true that when I’m 
unjustly attacked, I do not forget.” The 
frontier campaigning he knew as a boy saw 
little quarter asked and less than that given. 

Politics in ruder, simpler days was an 
emotional outlet for the public, and the 
idol of McCLELLAN’s youth was Jeff Davis, 
three times governor and a crowd swayer of 
monumental proportions. Davis, though no 
kin of Jefferson Davis, President of the Con- 
federacy, always wore a sombrero and Prince 
Albert suit made of Confederate gray ma- 
terial. His simple platform: “I am a hard- 
shell Baptist in religion. I believe in foot 
washing, saving your seed potatoes, and pay- 
ing your honest debts.” 
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It was Jeff Davis, long before the 
Harry S. Truman, who said, “To me m 
friends are always right.” His friends we 
the farmers, the mountaineers, the boys : 
the creek forks, and, including himself jn 
their ranks, he admiringly called them “req 
necks,” “hillbillies,”’ the “Wool Hat Brigade» 
He made it an article of sectional faith that 
the best of all possible supper menus js h 
jowls, turnip greens, hot cornbread, ang - 
buttermilk. 

Davis believed in large families Pointe 

: . tte 
dogs, the malevolence of the rich. He Once 
said of the esteemed Arkansas Gazette, oldeg 
newspaper west of the Mississippi River, ang 
one with which MCCLELLAN later was to feud 
“I'd rather be found with a dead polecat jn 
my pocket.” A favorite of many students of 
Davisiana is a statement he made concerning 
the domestic crisis in the governor's mansion 
during a period of high—and thus conspira. 
torial—meat prices. 

“Now you take bacon,” he said. “T just buy 
one little slice, hang it up by a long String, 
and let my eight kids Jump and grease thei 
mouths and then go to bed.” 

When JOHN MCCLELLAN was 8 years old, his 
father took him to a rally at which Dayis 
was the principal speaker. Under the spell of 
that sonorous presence, watching wool hats 
sail in the air when Davis made a telling 
blow, the boy had rosy visions of his own 
future. The next day his father discovereg 
him in the back yard, surrounded by upright 
sticks of stove wood. JOHN stood on the 
“chop block” reciting to the stove wood—his 
audience—an impressive reprise of the Jef 
Davis speech. - 

From there to an inexorable decision re. 
quired only a brief interval. Isaac McClel- 
lan’s bright party loyalty was evidenced by 
his christening habits. JoHN LITTLE Mc. 
CLELLAN was named for John S. Little, Ar- 
kansas Governor and Congressman. As 
JOHN’s half brothers came along, one was 
named for the late Senator Joe T. Robinson, 
another for William Jennings Bryan, and 
a third for Woodrow Wilson. In Ar. 
kansas, Democrats might abuse, defame, and 
scandalize one another, but they stood as one 
Man against the common enemy. At the 
close of a summer session of school there 
were always class-day exercises. JOHN’s 
teacher suggested the boy recite a standard 
southern selection, The Georgia Volunteer. 
But Isaac McClellan would have none of it. 
For reasons now forgotten, the male teacher 
had recently given JoHN a whipping—and 
the teacher was a Republican. 

Outraged that any Republican should lay 
a hand on a birthright Democrat, the father 
wrote for the son a partisan speech which 
was calculated to, and did, make the school- 
house rafters ring. A national election was 
almost at hand and the speech, as written, 
ended with the clarion call: “Vote for Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, a great and noble 
man.” But the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1904, meeting a few days before 
the school exercises, failed to nominate 
Hearst. Young JoHN’s speech, like many 
another in political history, was hastily re- 
vised to name another great and noble man, 
Judge Alton B. Parker, who subsequently 
ran against Republican T. Roosevelt. 

Nevertheless the occasion was a great suc- 
cess. JOHN gave the speech again at the 
Democratic county convention, and & Copy 
of it was sent to Congressman Little. In 
a letter, Little predicted that someday the 
boy would succeed him in Washington. Mc- 
CLELLAN never forgot. 

Rarely has a man chosen his career 80 
early and stayed with it so stubbornly. The 
Senator dedicated himself to politics at the 
tender age of 8, and to the legal profession 
at the mature age of 12. Recently, sitting 
in his Washington office, he confessed smil- 
ingly that the inception of his love affair 
with the law was not entirely selfless. A 
sawmill company owed his father $200 for 
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rights on a plot of land. When the 
a — changed hands, Ike McClellan de- 
comp ing attorney to Pine Bluff 


; end a you 
cided “A : the debt. The lawyer left Sheri- 


= the morning, came back in the eve- 
a with the money and received from the 


cClellan a $25 fee. 
— : that time,” the Senator told me, 


“{ had had only one ride onatrain. The idea 
that anyone could make $25 in 1 day, and 
also have his expenses paid for a train trip, 
opened up rich, new horizons of which a 
country boy had not dreamed. , 

soon after that his father was himself 
admitted to the bar, and the boy had the 
run of his office. The joy and fascination 
other adolescents of the period found in 
Jules Verne and G. A. Henty, JOHN MCCLEL- 
ian found in Blackstone and the Arkansas 
statutes, Wigmore on evidence, and Story 
on constitutional law. His father, like other 
lawyers in that vicinity, traveled a judicial 
circuit of three county seats, and the son 
frequently went along. At 13 he was a vet- 
eran of jury trials and a familiar of the 
courts. At 14 he could argue abstruse points 
with respectful elders, and, out of school 
hours, was doing most of his father’s ab- 
stracting and paperwork. 

In Arkansas, at that time, a court could 
remove the ‘disabilities’ of a minor and per- 
mit him to stand for examination for the 
par. In 1913 Ike McClellan took his son to 
Benton, a nearby town where court was in 
session, and asked the presiding judge to 
appoint a committee of lawyers to examine 
him. “Don’t shirk your duty,” Ike said con- 
fidently. “Put it to him all you want to.” 
The lawyers did, and reported later he had 
come up with the best oral examination of 
their experience. As a result, JOHN MCCLEL- 
LAN, then 17, became the youngest practic- 
ing lawyer in Arkansas history, and his 
father’s partner. 

Four years later, World War I took the boy 
out of the small town and some of the small 
town out of the boy. McCLELLAN credits his 
Army experience with teaching him a self- 
reliance he had not known before. In 1917 
he was accepted at Officers Training School. 
Most of the candidates were college gradu- 
ates; although he was an attorney, his formal 
schooling was about equivalent to a 10th- 
grade education. He had never seen a mili- 
tary drill. Yet, somewhat to his own sur- 
prise, he emerged with the silver bar of a 
first lieutenant—1 of 96 men out of a class 
of 226 who received commissions. He saw 
most of his Infantry service in Texas, and 
was mustered out in 1919. 

Once at home, McCLEeELLAN had an over- 
powering desire for independence. Pur- 
chasing—for $125 down—the library of a 
recently deceased judge, he opened practice 
on his own in Malvern, 25 miles from Sheri- 
dan. He had few acquaintances and no 
political backing in the new county, but he 
soon made his presence known. In 1926 he 
was elected prosecutor of the judicial circuit 
and in 4 years of office created a solid repu- 
tation for himself and a loyal political fol- 
lowing. 

Friends recall with amusement that father 
and son not infrequently found themselves 
On opposing sides in a courtroom, and that 
no punches were pulled. Father and son, 
however, continued affectionate and loyal, 
and are today. Ike McClellan, whom I inter- 
Viewed at Sheridan, has served as county 
Judge, but is now retired. He has never vis- 
ited Washington. “JoHn asks me,” he said, 
“but I just don’t want to go," 

The Senator is now 59, and his love affair 
With the law persists. Those who have 
Watched McCLELLAN in action agree that he 
‘is admirably equipped, always painstaking 
in preparation, quickly analytical, fast on his 
feet. A fierce fighter in a courtroom or a 
public hearing, a searching prosecutor, he 
has also that singular respect for due process 
of law which belongs to advocates who have 
steeped themselves in the Anglo-American 
Judicial tradition, 
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These attributes made him unusually valu- 
able to the Democratic Party when the de- 
cision was made to close ranks on JOE Mc- 
CarTHY. As the recognized spokesman for 
the minority, during the Army-McCarthy 
hearings, he handled himself with wisdom, 
dignity, and imagination. And yet the situ- 
ation had, for political observers, a sardonic 
and humorous aspect. A few years before, 
the name of JOHN MCCLELLAN would have 
been anathema to a good many of the so- 
called liberal Democrats who, as anti-Mc- 
Carthyites, now found themselves in his 
cheering section. 

The real reason for the antipathy of the 
Fair Dealers was MCCLELLAN’'s unyielding 
enmity to President Truman during the 
greater part of Truman’s administration. 
This is evidenced by the remarkable number 
of times he voted with the Republicans be- 
tween 1946 and 1952. There is a story behind 
this vendetta. In the Democratic National 
Convention of 1944, conservative Democrats 
built up favorite-son strength hoping to 
block the renomination of Henry Wallace for 
Vice President. On the second ballot, Mc- 
CLELLAN switched Arkansas’ votes from Bank- 
head, of Alabama, to Harry Truman, and the 
landslide began. “I'll never forget this,” 
MCCLELLAN quotes Truman as saying. 

It is the Senator’s contention that Truman 
not only forgot that but also private political 
pledges made to him. The Senator has an 
elephant’s memory for what he considers 
broken pledges. He refused to campaign for 
Truman in 1948; although he was running on 
the same ticket; his close friend, former 
Gov. Ben Laney, of Arkansas, was one of the 
organizers of the Dixiecrat revolt. In 1949, 
McCLELLAN proposed reduction of Truman’s 
foreign-aid program and the slicing of his 
domestic budget by $2 billion. 

On foreign policy, however, MCCLELLAN, 
like most southerners, has generally gone 
along with the internationalists. A friend 
said, probably accurately: ‘He wants to co- 
operate with the rest of the world if it doesn’t 
cost too much money.” 

MCCLELLAN first went to Washington in 
1935. In depression-haunted Arkansas men 
who were willing to work for 50 cents a day 
could not find jobs. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives he supported most of the early 
New Deal measures, including the Wagner 
Act. Later, fear of a controlled economy be- 
gan to chill his enthusiasms and turn him 
gradually to the right. 

In 1938 McCLELLAN announced for the 
Senate in opposition to the incumbent lady, 
Senator Hattie W. Caraway. McCLELLAN had 
little money going into the campaign, and he 
had a good deal less when it ended. Sam 
Watkins, one of the Senator's oldest and 
most loyal friends in Little Rock, remembers 
that one of McClellan’s creditors of the 1938 
campaign received a check every month for 
4 years—sometimes as small as $25—until 
the total obligation was paid off. This 
bleeding of family prosperity for public of- 
fice is more common among politicians than 
the public suspects. Even today McCLELLAN 
is a relatively poor man; he owns prosperous 
business properties in Malvern, but, outside 
that, has only his salary. 

Mrs. Caraway won the primary by about 
10,000 votes. She was actively supported by 
President Roosevelt, and reporters surmised 
that the ballots of most of the State's 
50,000 WPA workers went her way. After 
the defeat, MCCLELLAN was invited to join 
a@ prominent law firm in Camden, and there 
he practiced, happily and profitably, for the 
next 4 years. 

The year 1942 saw him back on the hus- 
tlings. Again he was handicapped by lack of 
campaign finances—he spent $17,000 and 
owed $5,000 of that—but this time he was 
elected. His earlier adversary, Mrs. Caraway, 
was defeated for reelection 2 years later by 
the present junior Senator, J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT. It may interest those who accuse 
MCCLELLAN of grudge-holding that it was he 
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who went to the White House, pounded on 
Roosevelt’s desk, and demanded that a post 
in the Federal Government be found for the 
elderly and indigent lady who had been so 
loyal to the New Deal. She was appointed 
to the Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board, a job she held until her death. 

There was no opposition to the Senator’s 
renomination in 1948, but storm signals had 
been flying a long time when McCLeLLAN 
went into last year’s primary. His chief op- 
ponent was Sidney S. McMath, twice gov- 
ernor, a personable and magnetic World War 
If veteran, an audience pleaser and cam- 
paigner of no mean talent. 

Politics is full of ironies. When McMath 
was discharged from the Marines as a lieu- 
tenant colonel, he came into MCCLELLAN’'s 
Washington office to announce that he was 
going home to enter politics. The Senator 
was favorably impressed; at the time he was 
dallying with the idea of leaving public life 
in a few years. When McMath departed, 
MCCLELLAN strolled out of his office and said 
to his administrative assistant, “That young 
man might very well succeed me in this 
job.” 

The flame of friendship flared briefly, then 
died. Actually the two men espoused dia- 
metrically opposed philosophies of govern- 
ment and a head-on collision probably was 
inevitable. Three years ago, convinced that 
McMath had his political destruction in 
mind, McCLELLan threw his influence to Mc- 
Math’s opposition and helped defeat him for 
a third term as governor 

Weighing the situation in 1954, MCCLELLAN 
decided McMath would enter the primary 
with 100,000 to 125,000 assured votes. Mc- 
Math would possess organized labor; Mc- 
CLELLAN had voted for the Taft-Hartley Act. 
McMath would have the Ozark farm co- 
operatives and a heavy percentage of the 
younger progressive voters. Few Negroes had 
taken part in earlier primaries, but in 1954 
some 60,000 were voting and the Senator 
expected little help from them. His own 
rock-bound strength would come from Main 
Street, the business interests of the State, 
and the cotton planters of east Arkansas. 

The McCarthy hearings ended June 22. 
The primary was set for July 27. MCCLELLAN 
had about a month to raise money and woo 
the voters. After his quiet years in Senate 
halls McCLELLAN had dreaded the physical 
beating a vigorous campaign entails. Tem- 
peratures in Arkansas were 102 to 114 de- 
grees in the shade, and his plastic-enclosed 
helicopter was a fiying bake oven. (‘Cost 
$4,500 to rent, and worth that in publicity 
alone,’’ said the Senator.) McCLELLAN didn’t 
depend on radio and television to do his 
campaigning; he delivered just as many 
stump speeches as he would have delivered 
30 years before. Visiting 7 or 8 towns a day, 
with a speech for every town, MCCLELLAN 
found that, instead of wasting away, he had 
gained 5 pounds. 

The Senator was running on his record. 
Arkansas is one of the have-not States, and 
Federal assistance is important. The record 
showed Washington had appropriated $225 
million for flood control and water-resources 
development during McCLELLAN’s 12 years in 
the Senate. He had assisted in obtaining 
over $350 million for defense plants, Air 
Force installations, and the veterans’ hos- 
pital at Little Rock. 

The campaign was slam-bang, but there 
were surprises for both candidates. It was 
an open secret that McMath, who has a 
genius for needling and attack, expected the 
repressed but high-tempered Senator to blow 
his top before the campaign ended. Tte 
Senator never did. McMath made light of 
McCLELLAN's role aS McCARTHY’S adversary, 
but the electorate was impressed when ail 
except three of the Democratic Senators in 
Washington signed a letter commending 
MCcCLELLAN'S work in the hearings, an un- 
precedented thing in a party primary. 

McMath was the avowed enemy of the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. and he pictured 
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McCLELLAN as the friend and tool of the 
utility. The A. P. & L., in a monumental 
blooper of utility diplomacy, chose to raise 
its rates in the dying days of the campaign, 
and the dismal new monthly bills reached 
the voters as they were about to go to the 
polls. This undoubtedly cost MCCLELLAN 
many votes. 

Sid McMath polled about 128,000 votes, 
McCLELLAN about 164,000, and 2 minor op- 
ponents about 32,000 between them. This 
gave MCCLELLAN a majority of nearly 4.000 
over his 3 adversaries. A recount made 
minor adjustments in the figures, but no 
McClellan-McMath run-off was necessary. 

All his life McCLELLAN has been as inde- 
pendent as an Arkansas razorback on ice. 
He welcomes information, but his associates 
know he does not welcome too much advice, 
and they are chary with it. He decides 
issues for himself. He has an almost irra- 
tional revulsion to the fictional and to 
make-believe dramatics. 

This was evidenced last fall when the 
minority—Democratic—report on the Army- 
McCarthy hearings was released. MCCLELLAN 
and Senators JACKSON and SYMINGTON had 
already signed it. Then the photographers 
gathered at McCLELLAN’s Office for a reenact- 
ment of the signing. This is a customary 
Washington tableau—long hallowed by 
White House custom. McCLELLAN would 
have none of it. It was phony. 

This, perhaps, represents a delicacy in 
ethics difficult for coarser spirits to under- 
stand. But the Senator himself is no easy 
riddle, and life has not treated him gently. 

MCCLELLAN married as a high-school boy; 
the marriage was unhappy and ended in di- 
vorce. His first wife died many years ago. 
There were two children, Max and Doris— 
now Mrs. Dale Elliott. After his removal to 
Malvern he married Lucille Smith; they had 
three children, John L., James, and Mary 
Alice. 

In 1936 Congress held on into the sum- 
mer, and Mrs. McClellan decided to drive 
the children home to Arkansas herself. The 
second night of the trip they stopped at 
the home of kinfolk near Memphis. Mary 
Alice shared a bed with her mother, and 
she remembers, although she was only five, 
that she could not wake her next morning. 
Mrs. McClellan was taken to a Memphis hos- 
pital in a coma and died of spinal meningi- 
tis. 

After Lucille McClellan’s tragic death, the 
then Congressman drew further into him- 
self. He no longer had any interest in a 
personal social life. Work was the answer. 
Office associates of the time tell me he ate 
two meals a day—a sandwich at his desk for 
lunch and a sandwich at his desk for dinner. 
And long after the office staff left, his lights 
burned on at Capitol Hill. The children re- 
mained at the modest bungalow in Malvern, 
where they could live a small-town life 
among friends and reiatives, under the care 
of Mrs. Willia Ritchie, a practical nurse and 
housekeeper to whom the Senator still feels 
deeply obligated. This regime—he got home 
as often as possible—lasted 3 years. 

His eldest son, Max, an infantry corporal, 
died of illness during the north African 
campaign. His second son, John L., Jr., 
served in the Navy in the Pacific and was 
in his last year of law at the University of 
Arkansas in 1947 when Max’s body was 
brought home for reburial in Sheridan. 
John L., Jr., and his father were very close; 
both had a dream of a law partnership. The 
night before the military funeral at Sheri- 
dan, John L. was injured in a traffic acci- 
dent. His injuries were at first considered 
superficial, but a few days later he died. 

The Senator’s present wife is the former 
Norma Myers Cheatham, known affection- 
ately to his children as Bittie. They now 
have been married 17 years. Mrs. McClellan, 
a@ North Carolinian, was a widow with a 
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young daughter when they met in Washing- 
ton. Today, with the children grown and 
married, the McClellans live in an apartment 
at the Fairfax Hotel, which Mrs. McClellan 
has furnished charmingly. She is a col- 
lector of old silver and fine china, but not of 
the spotlight. At one Army-McCarthy hear- 
ing she discovered she had been hunted out 
by the television camera, and never went 
again. 

Norma McCelllan is a small, pretty, viva- 
cious woman. When the heavy schedule of a 
politician’s wife permits, she is an indefatig- 
able player of bridge and a confusing card 
game called Bolivia, which is presently en- 
gaging many Senate ladies. In Arkansas 
last summer she helped to organize a 
woman’s movement to support her husband’s 
candidacy, and, to her surprise, even made 
several speeches. In fact, the whole family 
was active. Jim, the Senator’s only surviving 
son, commuted in a friend’s small plane be- 
tween headquarters and the university at 
Fayetteville. Jim, now 27, went to West 
Point for 2 years and then married. From 
1950 to 1953 he was in the Army in Germany, 
serving as a liaison pilot along the Czech 
border. He was graduated in law last 
autumn, and now he and Mary Alice’s hus- 
band, Harry E. McDermott, share bandbox 
offices as a fledgling firm of Little Rock at- 
torneys. 

The McClellans had learned earlier that the 
demands of constituents are unfathomable, 
but the visit of one 1l-year-old boy during 
the war still remains a high water mark in 
their memory. His arrival was preceded by a 
telegram from his physician-father asking 
the Senator to meet the youngster at the 
station. The McClellans did not know the 
boy and they did not think they knew the 
father. In this they were right; he was a 
Texan who had just moved to Arkansas. 

It quickly became evident the boy intended 
to spend his Washington holiday with the 
McClellans. In the smallish house they then 
occupied there were 3 teen-age children. 
Maids were unobtainable; Mrs. McClellan 
was doing all the cooking. The boy had 
$2.50 in cash and no gation tickets. A tactful 
inquiry about the length of his stay brought 
the careless reply, “Oh, until I get tired.” 

One of the McClellan sons, under par- 
ental pressure, grumpily gave up his bed to 
the little wayfarer. Each morning Mrs. Mc- 
Clellan handed the boy $3.50 and put him on 
a sightseeing bus. After a week, the Sen- 
ator made a desperation telephone call to the 
Arkansas doctor. He said truthfully that 
Mrs. McClellan was ill and about to undergo 
surgery at the Mayo Clinic. What should 
they do with the boy? 

“Send him home,” was the cheerful an- 
swer. 

“But he has no railroad ticket.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said the father 
of the ll-year-old. “He'll write you a check, 
And it'll be good.” 

It was. 

By reason of his seniority and his leader- 
ship in the investigatory arm of the Senate, 
JOHN MCCLELLAN has now become an im- 
portant national figure. He is a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, the Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee, and is chairman of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. 

The latter is the parent committee of the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
of which he is also chairman. The original 
job of the subcommittee was not to hunt 
down and lasso Communists, that’s what the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, once headed by JENNER, 
of Indiana, and now by EASTLAND, of Mis- 
sissippi, was set up to do, MCCLELLAN’s sub- 
committee, on the other hand, was designed 
to investigate improper procedures and graft 
in Government departments. It was JOSEPH 
McCarthy who sent it hallooing off in other 
directions. Under McCLeLuan’s leadership 
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the subcommittee achieves fewer headin 
but it now sticks closely to its proper a 
and under revised rules which protect the 
rights of witnesses, and which have abolished 
one-man control. 

The Senator from Arkansas fs stil] man 
whose chief interest is work. Recently he 
and his wife have gone out more, and he 
shows visible evidence of thawing. His 
schedule is just the same. He breakfasts g 
7 a. m., is off to work at 8, returns home at 
7 or 7:30, never earlier. Unless the Senator 
and his wife are going out, they dine on trayg 
before the TV set, and then he goes back to 
the documents and reports he has brought 
home. r 


Arkansas reporters told me the Senator 
was as brave as a lion in his campaign hey. 
copter, even when there was, on one occasion, 
a forced landing. But he is nervous ing 
motorcar. Mrs. McClellan usually does the 
family driving, but not long ago she left the 
car at the Senate garage and asked Mc. 
CLELLAN to drive it home. Pondering some 
issue of the day, he found himself in the 
middle of an intersection before he saw the 
red light. When a policeman reprimandeg 
him, the Senator said simply and with res. 
olution, “Officer, if you will let me get it 
home, I won't drive this car again.” He js 
aman of his word. He hasn’t. 


Religion and Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in the latest issue of the Goal magazine, 
Editor Lawrence W. Neff published a talk 
which he made to a men’s Bible class on 
the subject of Religion and Race. 


His approach to the question to sepa- 
ration of the races is from a standpoint 
of religion and Christianity. I was s0 
impressed with his handling of the sub- 
ject that I have asked Mr. Neff’s per- 
mission, which he has kindly given, to 
insert this article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD. Pursuant to unanimous con- 
sent previously granted, I insert this ar- 
ticle on Religion and Race herewith: 

RELIGION AND RACE 
(A talk by the editor to a men’s Bible class) 

If I had been consulted about being re 
stored to the teaching staff of this class, ! 
would have advised against it. The trouble 
feems to be that I have never learned how 
to shoot off a gun easy. Today I shall try 
to do it, with some misgivings. 

Fifty years ago this month I was i 
process of deciding whether to take religion 
seriously or continue to play along with it 
in the approved manner. A few weeks late? 
I was enrolled in a school of theology, where 
I found the study of religion so interestilp 
and exciting that I have kept it up eve 
since. 

I may add that during more than 30 yeals 
of membership in this class I have got more 
light on some crucial subjects through ou 
informal discussions than ever from &J 
other source. Last Sunday, for examplt 
there were several good impromptu sermous. 

From the beginning of my new life I 
formed the habit of putting as much truth 
as I could in the fewest possible words 


writing them down for future reference. 
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now I 


y my ¢ 
’ The one thing 


nave @ barrel of them, and do nearly 
ninking in that form. 

I abominate above all others 
contradictions. No authentic fact ever 
” ‘radicted another fact. So, I have spent 
roe deal of time attempting to weed out 


giscrepancies, with some small measure of 


cess. — 
- memoranda I have made pertaining 


ty Jesus would fill a considerable book. 

‘nee the topic for today is “The Meaning of 
since , ‘ : : 
ihe Master,” we will begin with a brief look 
at some of these notes. - 

First, a few of the things Jesus was not, 
despite ancient and bewhiskered teaching 
to the contrary: 

He was not a goody-goody sentimentalist, 
oa shallow optimist. No one ever faced 
the stark realities of existence so frankly 
and fearlessly as he. Narrow was the way, 
he said, and strait the gate that leads to 
life, and few there are that find it. That is 
yerhaps the saddest truth ever put into 

rords. 

"se was not a spectacular wonder-work- 
er, but turned away from many more than 
hehealed. He poured contempt on miracu- 
jus signs and those who craved tiiem. 
Religion can have no weaker foundation 
than miracles, which cannot be proved and 
yould not prove anything if they could. 

Jesus was not a lamb led to the slaughter 
asa sacrifice. Do you suppose the Scribes 
and the Pharisees and the Herodians and 
the money-changers regarded him as a lamb, 
op rather as a dangerous revolutionist? I 
cannot imagine a less lamb-like person. 

Iam persuaded he was not, as the Chris- 
tian cults have taught since the third cen- 
tury, though not before that time, the second 
segment of a three-way split personality, 
sitting on his own right hand and pleading 
with himself in our behalf, with groanings 
that cannot be uttered. 

Instead, he was just himself—an integral 
nersonality—the most glorious personality 
imagination can picture—and the one pe- 
culiar glory of our human nature is the priv- 
ilege of becoming even a little like him. 

To understand him adequately we would 
have to be equal to him. 

He was immeasurably preater than the 
fragmentary records of his ministry, which 
but dimly convey the tremendous impact of 
his personality. 

He put eternity into the present tense, and 
placed the seal of immortality upon the 
human spirit. 

The thing I claim for him, and the most 
I know how to claim, is that he was in step 
with the eternal purpose, attuned to the 
divine goodness, possessed of a compassion- 
ate understanding of all human needs. 

My utmost hope is to touch the healing 
hem of His garment. 

If He had not come, I would not want to 
be here, 


On a practical level, we must accept the 

pronouncement of Matthew Arnold, a great 
scholar and an avowed skeptic, that the 
truest test of right and wrong is whether 
Jesus would approve or disapprove what was 
done, 
: Taccept that challenge unreservedly. The 
Must and last question about any course of 
‘onduct is, “What would Jesus do, here 
ind now?” But I am going to give it an 
‘pplication which, alas, some may find un- 
palatable, 

The people of the South, and indeed some 
other portions of our country, are agitated 
ne 4 word that has recently come to the 
lorefront—a perfectly innocent word that 
has taken on a strained and sinister mean- 
ng. The word is “segregation.” It merely 
means selective separation. 

a exercise that faculty habitually and 
fat ane onsciously. If Jack Spratt eats no 
re nd his wife eats no lean, each is simply 
stegating the undesirable. 
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If you find limburger cheese a bit too 
rancid for consumption, you segregate it. 
I knew a very fine man in this community— 
he often taught this class—who dearly doted 
on limburger. But he had to wait until 
his family had gone visiting to bring it into 
the home. 

Some topics of discussion are like that— 
including the one I am about to introduce. 

Two key words function in any fair con- 
sideration of human rights. 

The first is opportunity. I declare with- 
out hesitation that I am heartily in favor 
of full and equal opportunity for every 
individual of whatever race or color. Fur- 
thermore, they should all be encouraged to 
achieve their possible best. 

The second and far more important word is 
“fitness.” Privileges or opportunities that 
fail to flower in fitness become doubly dan- 
gerous. We must clarify the two terms in 
our thinking. 

Segregation, or selective separation, is a 
privilege we exercise constantly. 

A few days ago I decided that I needed 
a minor surgical operation, intended solely 
to improve my looks, because they needed 
improvement. 

Did I go out on the street and ask the first 
man I met to see what he could do for me 
with his pocketknife? Presumably he had 
as much sense as I did, maybe more. All he 
lacked was the opportunity to prove it. If 
he messed up my face learning, maybe he 
could do better for the next victim. Just 
give him a chance. But I discriminated 
against him. I was unfair to him. In fact, 
I segregated him, and turned instead to a 
skillful surgeon, who happened to be the 
president of our class, with fine results. 

If we planned to found a university, and 
wanted to be perfectly fair about it, we 
should go down to the slums for our faculty. 
They are natively as intelligent as our doc- 
tors of philosophy, we are assured by the 
doctors themselves, and in time would learn 
to operate a fine university, if they had the 
chance. But we just don’t do it that way. 

The acid test is always fitness. It was 
constantly in the mind and on the lips of 
Jesus as the goal of all high endeavor. The 
man who put his hand to the plow and looked 
backward was not fit. The 1 lone talent 
was taken from the unfit individual and 
given to the one who already had 10 talents. 
To him who had, much would be given, be- 
cause of his fitness. 

The primal law of life is survival by reason 
of fitness. 

God seems more concerned about quality 
than quantity. 

Now, we face the decisive question: “What 
would Jesus do about segregation?” What- 
ever the answer, it is what we must do. 

The integrationists have shifted the em- 
phasis to religion. Very well. 

They speak smugly about the example of 
the gentle Galileean. Right here in this 
room I heard one declare solemnly, ‘That 
does not sound like the Man of Nazareth.” 
We get it on all sides, from every direction. 

The fact is, they have got many of our 
best people on their knees at the mourners 
bench repenting of imaginary transgressions, 
Even the very elect may sometimes be de- 
ceived, or deceive themselves. 

If we had to conjecture and speculate 
about what Jesus would do, this course 
might be defensible. But such is not the 
case. We have records so clear and unan- 
swerable that he may run that reads. 

I affirm calmly and deliberately that Jesus 
was the most consistent and the most in- 
flexible segregationist the world has ever 
known. From many instances in the gospels 
I take only a few illustrative examples. 

There is no record of more than the most 
casual contact of Jesus with any non-Jew. 
He avoided them studiously. The purported 
conversation with the Samaritan woman at 
Jacob's well is recognized by such authori- 
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ties as Dr. Schweitzer, and many others, as 
& pure invention of second century Greeks. 
So, we may drop it. 

In commissioning the 12 immediately 
after they were chosen, and sending them 
forth to proclaim his gospel—his good 
news—he said to them: “Go not to the 
Gentiles, and into any city of the Samari- 
tans enter not.” 

So far as the records show, the only Gen- 
tile who was healed by Jesus and then begged 
to join the inner circle of the disciples was 
positively turned away, with the admonition 
to go to his own home and friends—his 
own people—and tell them what God had 
done for him. This might well serve as a 
hint to some who are trying desperately to 
break out of their own group and into 
another. 

The avowed goal of integration is inter- 
marriage. 

Jesus would have turned you and me away, 
just as he did the Gadarene, and for the 
same reason. 

As a climax, there is His astounding decla- 
ration that He was not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel. That 
puzzled and worried me for long years. It 
was here, in this class, that the satisfying 
explanation was found. 

Jesus came to earth for a specific purpose. 
He came to the Jews because no other people 
would have received Him. In Athens, Alex- 
andria, or Rome he would have failed so 
signally that we would never so much as 
have heard His name. Even among the Jews 
He must segregate the multitude and con- 
centrate on a dozen men. 

Human progress has always gone forward 
on the feet of a meager minority. 

We of the South—and, in rapidly growing 
measure, those of other sections—are con- 
fronted by a dilemma similar to that which 
Jesus faced and settled so decisively. 

We have a great work to do, despite any 
and all interference. For me, the South its 
a land of sunshine and song and high aspira- 
tion—a land to love, and live for, and, if so 
be, to die for. 

Sometimes they refer to us as the Bible 
Belt. It is barely possible that America 
needs a Bible Belt, to replace its Babel Belt. 

Ours is the most wholesome social and 
spiritual heritage on earth, and we do not 
purpose to throw it away. 

I have good friends among the Negroes. 
Some of them wave at me as far as they can 
recognize me, and I am happy to wave back. 

The nub of the race problem—as of many 
others—is the attempt to deal with it 
through mass, rather than individual, ad- 
justments. 

We believe that if a horde of colored boys 
and girls, however deserving of opportunity, 
were injected into the white schools of At- 
lanta, the schools would be set back 50 years, 
if not wrecked—probably the latter. The 
same thing will prove true everywhere it is 
tried. 

Nothing could bring greater joy to the 
Communists and other subversives. 

This is far more than a sectional, or even 
national problem. Very interestingly and 
vitally, the whole world is facing up to it, in 
confusion. The United Nations, supposedly 
the citadel of freedom, is actually the bul- 
wark of segregation. As the backward 
peoples clamor for their rights, the Cau- 
casian group hold the whip hand through the 
arbitrary power of the veto, which we would 
never dream of surrendering. 

You may now be surprised when I say that, 
so far as we of the South are concerned, the 
facts I have stated are of but transient im- 
portance. Our dilemma not only will settle 
itself, but is already far on the way to an 
interim solution through economic and so- 
cial forces. Much of our disquietude ap- 
pears to be vain. 

What we think, or say, or do, is almost 
irrelevant. 
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I learned this truth from a man whom all 
of us have known and admired and loved— 
who taught this class often and helpfully. 
That man was the late Dr. Franklin Parker— 
university professor, dean, and chancellor; 
twice elected to the office of bishop and twice 
refusing it. 

We had a number of conversations on race 
relations. I deeply respected his character, 
and ability, his wide experience, and lifelong 
intimate familiarity with the subject. He 
grew up in Louisiana. 

It was in our last conversation before his 
passing that he spoke the half dozen words 
which took my breath away, but gave me a 
much clearer perspective. 

Looking earnestly into my face, 
with deep feeling and conviction: 

“The Negro will leave the South.’ 

If that is true—and it is—a vas oe different 
situation is presented. 

The departure will be voluntary, though 
somewhat induced, and apparently inevitable. 

Several controlling factors will contribute 
to that result. I mention a few 

One is the growing economic revolution. 
Whenever a big plantation operator buys a 
cottonpicking machine, 20 field hands are 
thrown out of work. So of tractors and other 
mechanical equipment. The obvious re- 
course of the workers is a move to the great 
industrial centers. Millions have gone, and 
more millions are on the way. 

Generations of good will between the races 
is already giving place to agitation and hos- 
tility, foreshadowing an immediate cold war, 
with some already very warm spots steadily 
heating. If integration of schoois is rammed 
down our throats, it will get hot in a hurry, 
as widespread violence flares. The impulse to 
go elsewhere will be irresistible. 

After all, a move to a more favorable en- 
vironment is not necessarily objectionable. 
Abraham set the pattern in Ur of the 
Chaldees more than 3,500 years ago. In re- 
construction days my parents went from 
Kentucky to Texas in a covered wagon. 
Forty-two years ago I moved 2,000 miles to 
live in Georgia, and I have not been mad at 
anybody about it. 

In their new home the Negroes may hope 
to enjoy a measure of freedom unattainable 
here. 

The natural, logical and desirable sequence 
is that they, as a group, seek the fulfillment 
of that hope in a more auspicious setting. 

I add, however, that the problem is not 
being solved, but merely moved. 


he said 
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Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 620, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate hearings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the REcorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or smali capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
cuotations from historical, Official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is “necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recosp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withho!d it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’ciock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the atone 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
orint’”? and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
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time for publication in the proceegin S, the 
Public Printer will insert the words _ 

addressed the Senate (House or Pe 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafi, 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with ty . 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Prints 
shall not publish in the Conargsgpy, 
RECORD any speech or extension of remari 
which has been withheld for a Periog 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date en 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congres 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days ; 
unless otherwise ordered by the Committe 

8. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) & speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a ney, 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any othe 
matter not germane to the proceedings, +; 
same shall be published in the Appendix a 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to 
authorized extension of his own "Temas 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the fing! 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish j; 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the ful 
report or print of any committee or subcop. 
mittee when said report or print has be 
previously printed. 7 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporter 
of each House shall indicate on the many 
script and prepare headings for all matter { 
be printed in the Ap»endix; and shal] mate 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matte 
in excess of two pages in any one instane 
may be printed in the CoNnGressionat Recon 
by a Member under leave to print or to a. 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript js 
accompanied by an estimate in writing fron 
the Public Printer of the probable cost o 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member w 
such leave is requested; but this restric 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de 
bate or to communications from State le 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective louse any matter submitted 
for the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations Sn ant to section 182 
title 44, ae ited State~ Code (as shown above 
requests for aut ieee to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted tot 
Joint Committee on Printing through t 
chairman of the Committee on Printing 0 
the respective House in which the speci 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts onl 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished! 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recor) 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; ther’ 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Publit 
Printer within that time: Provided, Thi 
upon the final adjournment of each sessi0l 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committe 
Provided further, That no Member of Cot 
gress shall be entitled to make more thi 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and sbi 
not include deletions of correct mate! 
substitutions for correct material, 


tions of new subject matter. 


















The Successful Martin Family of Princess 
Anne, Md. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Amer- 
ica continues to be the land of oppor- 
tunity. As evidence of this lasting tra- 
dition, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
a very heartwarming article entitled 
“Degrees by the Dozen on $40 a Week,” 
which was contained in the September 
19, 1955, issue of Life magazine. This 
is the amazing story of the family of 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Martin, of Princess 
Ann, Md., and it forcefully demonstrates 
the perseverance, sacrifice, and spirit of 
a family which have made this Nation 


great. 

The Public Printer informs me that the 
cost of printing this article in the REcorp 
is $214. Nonetheless, the story is so re- 
markable in its narrative of family life 
in the face of obstacles and difficulties,, 
that I ask it be printed in the Appendix, 
and recommend it to my colleagues for 
their reading. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

DEGREES BY THE DOZEN ON $40 A WEEK 

(By William Brinkley) 


To Mr. and Mrs. Louis Martin, who live on 
& small farm near Princess Anne, Md., an 
incident that happened last week would seem 
routine were it not for the fact that it is the 
culmination of an extraordinary achieve- 
ment. The Martins’ youngest child, Grant 
Bartholomew, age 21, registered for his sen- 
ior year at Maryland State Teachers College 
in Bowie, Md. What made an exception of 
this seemingly ordinary September event 
was the fact that completion of Grant’s sen- 
ior year will swell the total of college grad- 
uates among the Martin children to 10 and 
the number of degrees to 13, 3 of which are 
master's, 

This record is one which even an affluent 
family could consider remarkable. But for 
the Martins the record approaches the mira- 
culous since Louis Martin, who is 66, has 
worked most of his life at a salary not in 
excess of $80 a week—and a good deal of it 
for only $30. 

The Martin parents have always believed 
in one thing above all, namely: “Life is a 
struggle. But it is good to have a struggle. 
It strengthens your character.” This is a 
theme many philosophers have challenged, 
but the Martins are one brilliant case for 
the affirmative. The feat would never have 
been performed at all had not they—and 
their children as well—been able to endure 
almost continuous lifelong doses of charac- 
ter strengthening. 

Louis Martin’s character strengthening 
Started almost at infancy. His father died 
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when Louis was 3, and shortly after that he 
was helping his mother support the other 
five children. When Louis was 10, his mother 
died too and the boy was deposited in the 
Eighth Ward Settlement House in Phila- 
delphia’s industrial section. Despite its 
rather forbidding name, this institution in 
no way resembied the classic Oliver Twist 
orphanage depicted by Dickens. Supported 
by a businessman named William Frazier, 
the settlement house was conducted by Miss 
Frances Bartholomew, a young Philadelphia 
Main Liner who had seandalous ideas, for 
the year 1899, concerning the upbringing of 
orphan children. ‘Ma Thol” took her orphan 
charges to operas and taught them to waltz 
and two-step. On two subjects she had 
really fanatic views. It was upon the inter- 
section of these two subjects that Louis Mar- 
tin was to make his life. 

“Now, you children must get an educa- 
tion,” Miss Bartholomew was incessantly tell- 
ing her orphans. “And by education I mean 
ail the education you can get.” Her other 
bug was that city children should get out of 
the city. In the summers she hustled them 
off to a large farm near Willow Grove Park 
owned by “Daddy” Frazier, who had set 
aside a stone house called ‘“Happyland” for 
the children. Before his first visit to Happy- 
land at age 11, Louis had never spent an 
hour outside Philadelphia. Inhaling his 
first deep breaths of unsooted air was the 
equivalent for him of a high-school girl's 
first slug of champagne. “I felt as if I was 
running on air,” he recalls. 

By going to night as well as day school 
under Ma Thol’s prodding, Louis was ready 
at 19 for Hampton Institute in Hampton, 
Va., where he majored in agriculture. He 
was a bright student and after graduation 
found himself with several job offers. Some 
were relatively comfortable teaching posi- 
tions. But the one that promised the least 
comfort interested him most. 

This job under the University of Mary- 
land extension service and the United States 
Department of Agriculture entailed work- 
ing with the Negro farmers of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, getting them to use 
scientific farming methods and improve their 
living conditions. Farm extension work was 
new in those days and farmers resented 
“young educated foreigners’ who tried to 
teach them what they had been doing all 
their lives. Louis would be the State’s first 
Negro county agent and his_ province 
would be vast—the entire Eastern Shore, 9 
counties stretching some 125 by 40 miles 
from the Chesapeake Bay to Delaware and 
the Atlantic Ocean. Four hours after he 
was offered the job Martin took it. 

He married Irene Polk, 1 of 10 children 
in an Eastern Shore family. She had worked 
her way through a home economics major 
at Hampton over the objections of her 
mother who did not think it worth while 
since she had not gone to college herself. 
Martin had bought a model T and the newly- 
weds took off for Princess Anne, Md., and 

fartin’s $1,000-a-year job. 

On the Eastern Shore in 1916 most of the 
Negro farms were on the brink of ruin. The 
crop yields were fantastically low. An aver- 
age acre of corn yielded a miserable 1914 
bushels, an acre of sweetpotatoes only 16 
bushels. The hogs were scrub razorbacks. 
Mongrel chickens laid when they felt like 
it. Rags or old coats were stuck in place 
of windowpanes, brush grew around the 
houses, the yards were littered with tin cans. 





When Martin arrived the farmers were in 


a state of panic. Hog cholera, a disease for 
which the farmers knew no remedy, was 
ravaging the shore. Hogs were dying by the 
thousands. The cholera had spread to the 
farm adjoining Col. Harry Waters’, a lawyer, 
a “Princess Anne blueblood” and a gentle- 
man farmer. The colonel heard that a Negro 
county agent had just arrived, and sent for 
Martin, who told him about the new serum 
‘which had been successful in preventing 
cholera—Martin had used the serum on pigs 
at the Hampton farm. Soon Louis Martin 
was shooting the colonel’s shoats and 
brooding sows with serum. When several 
days passed and none of Colonel Waters’ 
hogs developed cholera, the word of this 
magic spread through the countryside. No 
one spread it more eagerly than Colonel 
Waters himself. 

Overnight Louis Martin became the most 
sought-after man on the shore. Assisted by 
the “hog cholera minutemen” which he 
organized—teams of farmers whom he 
taught to administer the serum—he inocu- 
lated thousands of hogs and the epidemic 
was broken. 

This success put Martin high in the graces 
of the farmers of the eastern shore. Shortly 
his happiness was doubled. At Hampton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin had decided that they 
would have one dozen children and that 
each of them should go to college. The day 
before Independence Day 1917 they were off 
to a running start on at least the first 
section of this ambitious program. Louis 
Frazier Martin was born, followed 10 min- 
utes later, to the Martins’ surprise, by Lou- 
rene Frances Martin. Like all the children, 
Louis and Lourene were born at home for 
reasons of economy. For the same reason 
Martin, as he did with all of them, served 
as hot-water carrier and general assistant. 

The happy Louis Martin set out with great 
enthusiasm to change the fast-fading land. 
On the wave of the proof furnished by the 
hog cholera serum, he vis"galized sailing right 
in and inducing the farmer to use modern 
methods all the way around. 

He was quickly set to rights. Up and down 
the land, a familiar figure in his Model T 
stopping off at farms, Martin gave his pitch 
about rotation, seed selection, liming, tree 
pruning and purebred lines. Up and down 
it he found himself smack against a phe- 
nomenal prejudice. With their hogs the 
farmers had been desperate, but all this 
new-fangled stuff was something else. He 
was a foreigner; and what was worse, a young 
foreigner; and what was worse, an educated 
young foreigner. 

For a year he experienced nothing but de- 
feat. The Nation had gone to war. Prices 
soared but Martin’s salary kept its low- 
slung course. One night after he had come 
in at 1 o’clock in the morning from a farm- 
ers’ meeting, Martin and his wife sat over 
an oil lamp in their kitchen at Princess Anne. 

“My salary is so small,” Martin began to 
talk, ‘“‘and we can’t begin to get all the things 
we need—we need and the children need. 
The children now—and the ones we want 
to have. I’ve tried, or I think I’ve tried, 
but I’m walking in the same spot I was when 
we first came. Up north,” he said slowly, “I 
hear the war factories are paying big wages. 
Eight dollars a day I hear—three times 
what I’m making here.” 

Then he got it out, quickly. “Would you 
rather we just stopped all this and went 
north?” 
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Her husband was not a man who dis- 
couraged easily and to Mrs. Martin this 
Was an alarming measure of his sense of 
defeat. But across the kitchen table she 
looked him squarely in the eye. 

“Mr. Martin,” she said firmly, “we didn’t 
go to school so you could work in a factory.” 

October 31, 1918, Mary Alice. December 
2, 1919, Walter Theodore. October 19, 1921, 
Martha Rebecca. 

As the little Martins came swiftly on, the 
two big Martins found their character being 
strengthened from all sides. 

They bought no clothes. Mrs. Martin 
made them all. Except for staples such as 
flour and sugar they bought no food. Mrs. 
Martin was able to make a daily family stew 
which was both elastic and nourishing. The 
meat part came from pigs (purebred) which 
they raised at Mrs. Martin’s father’s place 
nearby. The rest of the stew came from 
Martin’s agile diplomacy on his rounds with 
the farmers. 

“My, those wonderful tomatoes.” he 
would exclaim, studying, a row of plants. 
“Such elegant onions. That delightful- 
looking cabbage. Such good eating they 
must make, I would imagine.” 

“You mean you don’t have any of these 
things?” the farmer would say in sympa- 
thetic tones. “You mean all that family of 
yours, and—here, now, let me get a basket.” 

Martin would come home bearing a basket- 
load of wonderful tomatoes, elegent onions 
and delightful-looking cabbage—pointing 
out adroitly to the farmer as he took them 
that the farmer would raise even more of 
them if he would only apply these modern, 
scientific. 

At home Mrs. Martin seized the products 
and let no morsel go to waste: “We either 
ate it, dried it, brined it or canned it.” 
Every year there were 1,500 jars of sweet 
potatoes, white potatoes, turnips, onions, 
peppers, string beans, lima beans, Hender- 
son beans, corn, squash, broccoli, okra, egg- 
plant, cucumbers, celery, cauliflower, as- 
paragus, cowpeas, black-eyed peas, apples, 
peaches, kale, collards, Swiss chard, beet and 
turnip greens and pork loin. 

“Mercy, if you don’t feed a child while 
he’s growing you might as well not feed 
him,”’ Mrs. Martin has always believed, “be- 
cause then it won’t do any good.” 

With all their jnmaprovisation Martin was 
obliged to adopt a system of financial ma- 
neuvering which brought his only serious 
disagreement with his wife. Mrs. Martin 
looked upon credit as the machination of 
the devil. To Martin cash only was a love- 
ly idea—but what if there was no cash? Be- 
ing unanswerable, this logic prevailed. 
After a dozen or so bills had racked up, 
Martin would take off for a bank and execute 
a loan to pay them all off. Then he would 
devote the next few months to paying back 
the loan, meantime amassing more debts to 
a point where he must repeat the system. 
Martin estimates he has negotiated literally 
hundreds of bank loans in his life. 

The financial gymnastics of bringing up a 
platoon of children on $28.75 a week was 
very simple, as Martin recalls it. “If I had 
ever sat down and listed my income on one 
side of a page and my expenses on the other, 
I would have been scared to death. There- 
fore I never troubled to list them. I just 
scraped around.” 

But by the time the sixth child was en 
route, Martin had begun to have his qualms 
about the great goal. When he had to start 
breaking in two the penny lemon sticks he 
always brought home to the children it 
came over him that perhaps a dozen would 
be carrying things too far. 

March 9, 1924, June Celestial. 

Martin decided they would have to get 
farther out in the country to keep pace with 
the mounting food consumption. He 
bought an uncleared 18-acre tract near Prin- 
cess Anne with a 3-room cabin on it— 
1 room for himself and Mrs. Martin, 1 
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for the boys, 1 for the girls. The cabin had 
no plumbing, no lights, and no heat but 
Martin christened it after the place outside 
Philadelphia where the orphanage children 
had visited summers—Happyland. Through 
the years it was to improve, with a bath- 
room, electricity, added rooms with added 
children. : 

May 16, 1925. Harry Bosworth. 

Meanwhile, the other Martin battle—with 
the farmers—was in full clamor. Martin 
knew only too well that the farmer was 
set in his ways. But what about the farm- 
er’s son, he wondered, who would one day 
take over the farm? 

Presently Martin began organizing the 
farmers’ sons into clubs and talking to them 
about modern farm methods. Instead of 
stubbornness and suspicion he foumd the 
boys eagerly insterested. Martin then per- 
suaded local businessmen to lend farmboys 
the money to buy something the boy could 
call his very own, namely a purebred pig. 
When a year passed and the boys’ purebred 
pigs tripled the fathers’ scrub razorbacks in 
meat production, the effect on the grownup 
farmers was quite arresting. 

Riding his advantage, Martin talked sev- 
eral farmers into letting their sons buy purc- 
bred hens. When these hens outlaid the 
fathers’ mongrel hens 2 to 1, the effect was 
electrifying. Then he persuaded several 
farmers to give their sons 1 acre and let them 
plant it according to Martin’s methods. 
When 1 son got 33 bushels of corn on his 
acre compared with his father’s 17 alongside 
it, the effect was almost revoluntionary. 

All of a sudden, as Martin covered the 
countryside in his Model T, he began to no- 
tice strange sights—grownup farmers liming 
their fields, pruning their trees, planting 
in vetch or clover after the harvest instead 
of leaving the land dry and unnourished. 

It was not until a meeting in a Methodist 
church on the lower part of the shore, how- 
ever, that Martin was sure. As the chair- 
man of the meeting rose to introduce the 
speaker, Martin suddenly became aware that 
he was being described in the most glowing 
terms. “Friends,” the chairman concluded 
solemnly, “we are very happy to have our 
famour farm demonstrator with us today, 
Mister Doctor Professor Martin.” 

This was the long-awaited breakthrough. 

After Mister Dr. Professor Martin gave 
his half-hour talk on hog cholera, its history 
and prevention, a wizened old man popped to 
his feet. “I had 2 or 3 of my best setting 
hens fall off their nests dead,” he blurted 
out. “Professor Martin, do you know what’s 
the cause of that?” 

Another farmer jumped up. “Professor 
Martin. My cow got bloated all of a sud- 
den. What can I do?” 

“Professor Martin. My chickens, they all 
seem to get naked. No feathers on their 
backs.” 

For 3 hours Martin answered questions— 
and where he could not answer he said he 
would check on it and let them know. The 
meeting ended on a sonorous singing of 
Beulah Land, and the people pressed for- 
ward eagerly to shake the professor’s hand. 
Martin sang all the way home in his model T: 


“T’ye reached the land of corn and wine, 
And all its riches freely mine; 
Here shines undimmed one blissful day, 
For all my night has passed away. 
O Beulah Land, sweet Beulah Land, 
As on thy highest mount I stand, 
I look away across the sea, 
Where mansions are prepared for me.” 


February 17, 1927, Jewel Elizabeth. De- 
cember 2, 1928, Elbert Hubbard. 

Steadily the Martins moved toward their 
family goal. 

“We were going to do everything we could 
do,” Martin remembers the plan. “The 
children would do everything they could do. 
And the Lord would just have to take care 
of the rest.” 
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The children’s part was working as go 
as they were able to pick a bean. teen 
started picking strawberries in farmers’ fields 
when he was 5. At that age he would eat 
greedily as he picked but even so he would 
harvest 10 quarts of strawberries a day, which 
swelled the family treasury by 20 cents, 

The days in the fields began early, as 
Lourene, who is now an Army captain of 
nurses, very distinctly remembers, 

“It would be 2:30 in the morning. And 
there Daddy would be standing over us 
‘O, K., kids, let’s go,’ he’d say. ‘It’s Picking 
time!’” 

The Martin chlidren don’t remember ch. 
jecting to this program. “The reason,” says 
Lourene, “was Daddy and Mama. ‘There jg 
dignity in work’—I’ll never forget Daddy say- 
ing that. It wasn’t just a saying. They 
were always to bed after us and always up 
before us. Lots of times Daddy would be up 
all night with some farmer’s sick hog or calf, 
Mama never had any stockings because we 
always had them. She wore the same coat 
for 20 years. When food was short she'd 
say, “You take mine. I’m not hungry.’ But 
the main thing was they somehow made us 
understand, even at a very early age, that 
college was at the end of the bean rows.” 

When the family couldn’t afford to have 
someone come in and plow their land with 
a mule, Daddy, Mama and eight or nine small 
Martins energetically hitched themselves to 
the plow. Sometimes the children joined in 
the battle for survival with actual gusto, 

“In winters,” remembers Walter, who today 
is working on his doctorate, “Harry and I 
would go down to the railroad tracks about 
300 yards from the house. We'd get a pile 
of rocks ready. When the freight train came 
by we'd let go with them at the engine. 
Quite a volley would be returned at us by 
the fireman. We'd pick up the chunks of 
coal and have heat for the house.” 


At night the Martins would sit around 
their dining room antique mahogany table, 
a gift from “Daddy” Frazier, shelling beans 
for the local huckster at 3 cents a quart. 
The Martins are a very singing family and 
they would govern their rate of shelling by 
their singing. If they wanted to shell faster 
they sang a molto allegro like You're Gonna 
Reap Just What You Sow. Vhen they 
needed a coasting period they took a slow 
number like He’s Got the Whole World in 
His Hand. 


HARVARD CLASSICS AND NO BATHROOM 


Frequently during a beanshelling session 
Martin or one of the older children would 
read to all hands from the Harvard Classics. 
Some of the beanpicking money had gone to 
purchase this set, which Martin picked up 
second hand and was paying for $5 down 
and $5 a month. The Martins never 
thought of books as a luxury, buying them 
sometimes when they were hardest up. 
The 3-room house had no bathroom for & 
long while but it had Shakespeare and Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, Robert Burns, and Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson and Mark Twain and 
Aesop’s Fables and several sets of encyclo- 
pedias. 

Believe it or not, the children found time 
and energy to get into scrapes. There was 
the day when Martin came upon 6 of them 
atop the 60-foot water tower in Princess 
Anne, and with a horrified crowd gathered 
below. Some of the children were gym- 
nastically swinging by one hand and one 
foot from the tower, above an open steam 
well which adjoined it. Martin's voice sum- 
moning them down shook through the town 
like the sound of cannon. Simultancously 
with their descent he began removing his 
favorite weapon of discipline, his belt. It 
may have been during one of the lean-eating 
days. In any case Martin's pants fell to the 
ground, 

Recovering them with some dignity, he 
belted up again and dispatched the 5X 
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children for a switch each. After that he 
always used switches. 

Often, instead of corporal punishment, the 
Martin children received something they 
considered infinitely worse, called whipping 
our consciences. If they had stolen the 
forbidden apples from the family trees in- 
stead of being content with the ones that 
nad fallen to the ground, Martin would take 
the children aside. 

“We are all struggling to care for all of 
us,” he would say in his quietest tones. 
“we have to share with one another. The 
apples are for the benefit of us all, so your 
Mama can make applesauce and apple pies— 
for all of us. Don’t you think,” he would 
say, his voice almost mournful “that it is 
very selfish of you Just to satisfy your own 
stomach ?” 

Pretty soon the cffending Martin child 
would be bawling at the top of his lungs. 

Always Martin preached the value of edu- 
cation. “If you're going to dig a ditch” he 
would tell his children, “you can dig a better 
ditch for having an education.” 

Louis was barely eight before he wanted 
to be, not a cowboy or a fireman, but some- 
thing that Daddy made sound very wonder- 
ful called a “Ph. D.” Today he is on his way 
to being one. Waiter was so hipped up about 
school that when he was 3 he was sneaking 
into the kindergarten operated for the facul- 
ty children at Princess Anne Academy, now 
Maryland State College. 

April 5, 1930, Oswald Edward. 
18, 1931, Justelma Houston. 

Just as Martin was barreling along in both 
departments—his family and the farmers— 
the great depression smashed down like a 
tidal wave. 

Martin’s work was doubled. He ranged 
the countryside studying markets with the 
farmers, visiting banks to stall them out of 
farm foreclosures. At the same time his own 
salary was cut. The prices the children got 
for their work plummeted. The Martin fam- 
ily dug in. 

Providentially, around this time feed sacks 
were beginning to come in print patterns as 
well as in white and when they were empty 
of chicken mash they were filled up with 
Martins. One feed sack made a dress for a 
small Martin, two or more for a larger Mar- 
tin. Other feed sacks became tablecloths, 
placements and napkins. Several sewed to- 
gether became sheets. 

Many families, fighting to exist, now took 
their children out of school during the pick- 
ing season or sent them to work in the can- 
neries. But the Martin children did their 
picking first and then went to school, and 
after school picked again until dark. 

As if to strengthen the family’s character 
further, the main highway north that ran 
in front of their house was filled with men 
Toaming the land, seeking work, seeking a 
sandwich. The children got used to seeing 
2, 3, or 4 hollow-cheeked strangers sharing 
their already overtaxed family stew. “Mama 
would never have even thought of turning 
anyone away,” Lourene remembers. “And 
she always fed the st ranger the most heart- 
ily of all.” The last Martin dollar often went 
to some farmer Martin considered worse off 
than themselves. 

May 26, 1934, Grant Bartholomew. 

The first section of the Martin’s family 
Program, a dozen children, drew to a close. 

Aimost Simultaneously, at probably the 
hardest point in the family’s life, the time 
came to start the second section. The first 
Wo children were ready for college. 

Martin sold his last 4 purebred shoats for 
$35 each. Paying their tuition with the 
money, he packed Louis and Lourene off to 
Hampton. 

Now, with the fresh avalanches of college 
expenses, Martin found himself making a 
Tecord number of trips, even for him, into 
bank offices, where he would begin his con- 
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versation with the banker. “My son Louis 
needs” or “My daughter Lourene needs.” 
Louis and Lourene worked at college, Louis 
stevedoring on the Hampton Roads docks 
and Lourene working as a nurse’s assistant. 
To keep them in college the children at home 
got up earlier and stayed up later, picked 
more cucumbers, shelled more beans, hoed 
corn, did maid work, felled trees, worked in 
the canneries, went out selling strawberries 
from their own garden and apples from their 
own trees. 

As their turns came, others of the chiidren 
went off to college. Each time it got harder. 

Almost bottom level was reached after 
Lourene had entered Mercy Hospital in 
Philadelphia to study nursing. One day she 
wrote home that she had only 19 cents left. 

“I got a letter back from Daddy,” Lourene 
recalls. “He said he had only 15 cents right 
then but he was enclosing a dime of it. He 
wrote that there would be some more along 
as soon as everyone shelled some beans to- 
night. That was the only time I ever sat 
down and cried.” 


PICKING BEANS AND FELLING TREES 


Summertime all the Martins worked 
furiously. One day found Louis picking cu- 
cumbers at Elliott, a few miles from home; 
Lourene doing housework in one home at 
Salisbury, 6 miles away, and Mary Alice in 
another; Walter pitchforking bean hulls at 
Dulany’s food factory; Martha and June 
caring for children in a migratory workers’ 
camp on the far side of the shore; Harry in 
the swamps felling trees for a lumber mill; 
Jewel picking lima beans; Elbert and Os- 
wald hoeing corn; Justelma and Grant pick- 
ing string beans. 

And finally the day came. The Martins 
went to their first commencement. 

“We sat there,’ Martin remembers that 
day, “and watched Louis walk across the 
stage in his cap and gown and we remem- 
bered the time he had picked strawberries 
when he was 5 years old and eaten more 
than he picked—then we remembered that 
he had, at that, picked 10 quarts for 20 
cents and some of that 20 cents was right 
up there on that stage.” 

As Louis walked off the stage clutching 
his bachelor of science diploma, Mrs. Mar- 
tin whispered to her husband. 

“Mr. Martin,” she said, “just 11 more to 
go.” 

The first ones “out,” the original Martin 
plan went into its next stage of operation. 
These began helping the younger ones 
through school. Louis helped send June; 
Lourene helped send Harry; Walter helped 
send Jewel; Martha helped send Justelma, 
the younger ones also continuing to help 
themselves by summer work in the canner- 
ies and the fields. Martin constantly primed 
the flow of help from the older ones by 
letters which began, “Your poor old dad has 
a little financial problem for June 
needs * * *” or “I wonder if I could borrow 
a few pennies from you since Justelma 
needs, © * *” word “borrow” was a 
great family joke along with what the Mar- 
tin children long ago adopted as their fam- 
ily motto: “Daddy’s always broke.” 

With the plan now at full throttle the 
Martin children were knocking off degrees 
wholesale in a half-dozen colleges and uni- 
versities, including Maryland State College, 
Maryland State Teachers College at Bowie, 
State Teachers College at Elizabeth City, 
N. C., Michigan State College, the University 
of Tllinois, and Columbia University. The 
Martin parents became commencement 
habitués. Among their neighbors there was 
soon a regular question along about May: 
“Well, how many do you have coming out 
this year?” 

Today, everyone else having gone to col- 
lege, Grant, as the baby of the family and 
the target of help of all of them, is finding 
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himself living quite high off the hog. When, 
for example, he needs a new suit for a prom, 
Grant will dispatch identical letters to 9 
or 10 sisters and brothers. From a given 
set of letters he will customarily receive 
three or four times enough to cover the 
specified item, since he has learned not to 
let his sister know what his brother doeth. 

Recently Martin retired from his county 
agent job. If he were inclined to look for 
eulogy on that part of his life, which he is 
not, he need only look about him. Today 
the Eastern Shore farms that had been on 
the brink of ruin when he came upon them 
are virtually bursting with their bounty of 
tomatoes and strawberries, asparagus and 
broccoli, beans and peas. The pens are full 
of fat hogs and the brooder houses a swarm 
of purebred poultry. 

And the children? 

Louis: a master’s degree in agriculture, 
teaching horticulture at Florida A. and M. 
University, still working with beans. Only 
now, instead of picking them he is crossing 
them to make them better. 

Lourene: captain of nurses in the United 
States Army. 

Mary Alice: a bachelor’s degree in home 
economics, married to a businessman on the 
Eastern Shore. 

Walter: a master’s degree in agriculture, 
teaching mathematics and science at Den- 
ton, Md. high school and working toward his 
doctorate. 

Martha: a master’s in home economics, 
teaching at Savannah (Ga.) State College. 

June: a bachelor’s degree in home eco- 
nomics, married and working as a school 
dietitian. 

Harry: a bachelor’s degree in agriculture 
and certificate in elementary education, 
teaching grade school at Pumphrey, Md. and 
doing farm youth work. 

Jewel: a bachelor’s degree in ecucation, 
married to a State Department employee and 
working there herself. 

Elbert Hubbard: the maverick in this 
family, went to college for a year “just to 
keep up the record” and then decided he 
wanted to be a barber. Soon he hopes to 
have his own shop in Washington. He is 
known among the other children as “our 
businessman.” 

Oswald: a bachelor’s degree in building 
construction, @ construction engineer in 
Bellevue, Md. 

Justelma: @ bachelor’s degree in science, 
married to a high school teacher and doing 
substitute teaching. 

Grant: the “one more to go,” a college 
senior studying to be a teacher. 

And Mrs. Martin? Weil, she has been 
going to college again herself at Maryland 
State, studying “family relations.” 

“Oh, mercy,” she says, “the older I grow 
the more I see that there is to be learned. 
You can never get enough education.” 


The Sermon of the Red Mass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an inspiring sermon that should 
be as widely read as possible, delivered at 
the red Mass on Sunday, January 29, 
1956, at St. Matthews Cathedral in 
Washington, D. C., by the Reverend Fa- 
ther Robert J. White, J. C. D., rear ad- 
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miral, Chaplain Corps, United States 
Navy, retired, and former dean of the 
Catholic University Law School. 


The red mass is formally known as the 
solemn votive Mass of the Holy Spirit, 
and has been celebrated since the 13th 
century, having its inception in Euro- 
pean countries and later in other coun- 
tries to invoke God’s blessing on the ad- 
ministration of government and upon all 
public officials in the performance of 
their duties in the interests of their peo- 
ple. It is a Mass which is usually cele- 
brated at the opening of a governmental 
year. 

The celebrant of the solemn votive 
Mass of the Holy Spirit celebrated last 
Sunday was the Most Reverend Patrick 
A. O’Boyle, D. D., archbishop of Wash- 
ington. 

The sermon follows: 

THE SERMON OF THE RED MASS 


(By Rev. Robert J. White, J. C. D., rear ad- 
miral, Chaplain Corps, U.S. Navy (retired), 
St. Matthew's Cathedral, Washington, 
D. C., January 29, 1956) 


Once again we welcome you as friends to 
join with us in the observance of the ancient 
tradition of the red Mass. In a brief respite 
from the urgency of our daily tasks, we pause 
to meditate together upon the enduring 
meaning of our laborsinthelaw. In humble 
acknowledgement of our human frailty and 
intellectual limitations, we pray earnestly to- 
gether for new strength and enlichtenment 
from Almighty God, the true source of all 
wisdom, government, and la 

As the colorful red vestments of the holy 
mass symbolize the flaming love and divine 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, so, too, the 
music and prayers of the liturgy speak with 
reassuring hope of GOd’s promise of en- 
lightenment to those who humbly seek His 
wisdom and dutifully walk in His law. To 
them, the Holy Gospel of the mass promises 
the bread for which men most hunger, His 
peace that the world cannot give, and His 
heartening counsel, “Let not your heart be 
troubled nor let it be afraid.” 

Now manifestly God has ordained that 
man work out his life and destiny in civil 
society, for only thus can the individual pro- 
vide himself with the necessities of life and 
develop his mental and moral faculties. 
Since authority is necessary to direct such 
efforts for man’s good, law and government 
trace their source to God himself. Conse- 
quently, the great responsibilities which 
your fellow citizens have entrusted to you 
as makers, interpreters, and administrators 
of the law carry indeed a divine sanction and, 
when well and honestly performed, merit 
God’s benediction. 

Happily you need no argument to con- 
vince you of the powerful religious influence 
through faith in God and through the 
recognition of the divine positive and the 
natural law in American history. Our 
needs of today call for a strong reaffirm- 
ance of that traditional guiding principle, 
for contemporary problems of the law and 
government present many formidable dif- 
ficulties. The seeming paradox is true— 
that even our blessings, the richness and 
diversity of our natural resources, the com- 
plexity of our economy, our startling scien- 
tific advances, and, finally, our position 
among the nations of the world—add heavy 
burdens and pose novel and difficult prob- 
lems upon legislation and government. In- 
deed these tasks appear sometimes so over- 
whelming that men of little faith and 
courage become weary and afraid to grapple 
with the resulting legal and governmental 
problems of such complexity and magni- 
tude. But, fortunately, they are only the 
faint-hearted few who have forgotten the 
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surpassing achievements of American Gov- 
ernment “Under God and the law.” 

Considering the long span of human his- 
tory, this Nation is still a relatively new 
experiment of Federalism with its unique 
contribution of the Bill of Rights. Yet such 
a constitutional democracy was envisaged in 
religious and moral terms centuries before 
it assumed a political terminology. Our 
glory is that these basic ideals of govern- 
ment have endured and shaped the course 
and the development of American law. 

For one notable example: What other na- 
tion in its entire history has accomplished— 
by peaceful steps through the force of law— 
the forward measures of social justice en- 
acted into law by our American Government 
in the last half century? Such a Christian 
and humane advance—peacefully through 
the force of law—to meet and to overcome 
the hazards of employment, the afflictions 
of physical and mental infirmities, and the 
destitution of old age writes an illustrious 
chapter for our Nation in the history of 
humanity. Nor does this achievement lose 
its: bright luster because such advances 
seemed sometimes painful and slow. Nor 
should religion be blamed because some 
mistaken or even evil men sought to block 
social reform and to perpetuate an uncon- 
scionabie status quo by distorting the true 
meaning and application of the natural law. 

Patently, such evils are not the exclusive 
property of any group or time. Shifting 
balances of power between pclitical parties, 
and shifting balances of power between 
capital and labor, bring similar temptations 
to men who in their selfishness would 
trample underfoot the basic truth that our 
Government must always be an equal part- 
nership of all its citizens in law and in 
justice and never degenerate into a complex 
of competing selfish interests devoid of a 
moral imperative. 

For another example of American pro- 
gress: In contrast to today’s tragic violence 
in some other countries because of racial 
differences, our progress—though admit- 
tedly slow and, as yet, far from perfect— 
gives eloquent testimony of the power of 
peaceful steps through the force of law in 
establishing as a reality the American con- 
stitutional profession, founded upon the 
Christian teaching that “All men are 
created equal.” 

Conceding as we must that this laudable 
progress in American xovernment was 
brought about by many forces and indi- 
viduals, we still may rightfully maintain 
that the basic ideal of this social justice and 
of this racial equality was rooted in the 
Christian belief in the inviolable dignity 
and eternal worth of every individual 
created in the image of his Maker. The 
enduring power of this religious ideal is but 
one of many examples of the salutary in- 
fluence of our Christian constitutional 
heritage upon succeeding generations, even 
upon those who neglect or even deny the 
duty of formal religious worship. 

Happily there is evidence on many sides 
of a renaissance of religious faith and 
restoration of the Christian teaching of 
moral values. Even intellectuals who re- 
jected the authority of the divine positive 
and natural law, after the long dark night 
of groping among intellectual shadows, have 
seen as in the full brightness of the morn- 
ing light the universal truth that man is 
not sufficient unto himself and that the 
moral ordering of society is accessible to 
human reason and is indispensable to the 
maintenance of sound government. 


Moreover, there is discernible a growing 
realization that the sound effectiveness of 
law and government is critically dependent 
upon the people’s religious faith and prac- 
tice of morality in such basic institutions 
as the home. For cumulative evidence 
proves that, when marriage is violated and 
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parental authority is neglected or aban. 
doned, then appalling additional burdens 
fall upon law and government in functions 
which are alien to the true nature of the 
state. 

What are the causes of these evil results) 
Surely we may properly indict that spurioy 
teaching of an exaggerated personal freedom 
which sometimes seems to condone even }j. 
cense under the guise of protecting the cop. 
stitutional guaranty of personal liberty, 
The true measure of constitutional freedom 
is not absolute liberty. That teaching is 
dangerous which fails to inculcate the dut 
of a willing self-discipline which is the only 
justification and firm foundation of Amerj. 
can freedom. Some of our courts have not 
been immune from the effects of such a false 
philosophy when they attempt—without the 
support of history or logic—to impose the 
innovation of a hierarchy of constitutional 
rights to the prejudice of religion and morals, 
In a few leading cases, such courts have 
minimized the historic positive moral pur- 
poses of law and struck down statutes aimed 
at evils threatening to corrupt morals and 
to encourage licentiousness and degeneracy, 
Semantics became the cunning instrument 
for voiding such reasonable and necessary 
laws. The sound good sense of the masses 
of the people is not deceived by such tech- 
niques. For they remember, in contrast, the 
traditional ability of common law courts— 
without statute, to punish criminally those 
assaults which would weaken and destroy 
the moral fiber of the people and, in particu- 
lar, would corrupt the morals of the young. 

Our constitutional democracy can survive 
only if there be acceptance not only of the 
supremacy of the law but as well the inter- 
pretation of laws and governmental power in 
terms of the highest moral insights regard- 
ing man’s true nature in relation to God. 

Hopefully, we are awakening as from a 
drugged slumber to an acute realization of 
the shocking damage to law and government 
by those who have ridiculed religious truths, 
denied moral values, and dismissed tradi- 
tional ideals of law and ethics as no longer 
useful. There error is fatal even if their 
purposes are sincere. For when the ration- 
alists declare that the only basis of law and 
government is “a compact of force or utility,” 
or the historic evolutionists defined govern: 
ment as “the blind unfolding of an inexor- 
able pattern’; or the pragmatists dismissed 
basic principles and ideals in favor of “the 
unfettered experimentation of expedience”— 
all were advocating, whether consciously or 
not, a philosophy which leads inexorably to 
state absolutism and the essential evil of 
Communism which we abhor—the reduction 
of the individual to a puppet of the tyrant 
state. 

Fortunately, there is widespread evidence 
of a deepening ground swell of reasoned con- 
viction which repudiates such false phil- 
osophy and demands a greater emphasis upon 
the ethical training of all our youth includ- 
ing law students who will be our future law- 
yers and judges. These unmistakable signs 
point to a renaissance of ethical ideals and 
the strengthening of moral standards in law 
and government. Such a_ praiseworthy 
trend may well be an integral part of the 
contemporary phenomena of a_ growing 
awareness and appreciation of religious val- 
ues in American life which we pray may 
became a permanent reality. 

Only a few weeks ago, several hundred 
judges, legislators, lawyers, and historians 
met at the Harvard Law School for several 
days in a conference on “Government under 
Law” on the occasion of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Chief Justice 
Marshall. 

Now, it is of historic significance that this 
large and notable group were united in 
enthusiastic reaffirmation of three historie 
Christian foundations of American law and 
government: 
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First, the affirmation that the purpose of 
vyernment and society is the good of the 


individual; : 

second, that constitutionalism is a moral 
precept; and s at 

Final!y, that there must always be a vigi- 
ant concern for “the criteria of goodness in 
jaw and in government.” 

Well, may we ask the reason for this sur- 
rising unanimity ameng scholars of 50 
many varied schools of jurisprudence. 

perhaps it was because they had come to 
the realization that no greater evil can befall 
, nation than the denial of the reality of 
perhaps they, as all of us, have learned 
that the defiance of any moral authority— 
parental, school, or community—leads to the 
swift decline of the rightful authority of law 
and government and leads even to disloyalty 
to the nation itself. 

Or, perhaps it was due to the tragic reali- 
gation that materialism, victory in war, and 
trust in the cooperation of allies in peace 
had successively failed to fulfill our hopes 
and instead brought bitter frustration. 

Or, finally, perhaps it was because in the 
anguish of their souls they saw clearly that 
the only hope for the survival of our way of 
life or the alternative of the holocaust of 
civilization lies in the restoration of the 
moral foundation of law and justice between 
nations. 

Whatever be the reason or reasons of this 
slemn profession of faith, we rejoice and 
thank God that in these critical days good 
and humble men are not afraid to proclaim 
their trust in God and His moral law. Surely, 
then, this becomes our prayer in this Red 
mass and always that God may enlighten our 
minds and strengthen our wills to enshrine 
this criteria of goodness in this our beloved 
nation of free men as we work out our des- 
tiny “under God and the law.” 





Our National Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 27, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rccorp an address 
delivered by David Sarnoff, chairman 
of the board of RCA, before the National 
Security Industrial Association on Jan- 
uary 26, 1956. I invite the attention of 
Members of the Senate to the proposal 
of Mr. Sarnoff for a national educational 
reserve. Mr. Sarnoff’s address is very 
challenging, and I commend it to Mem- 
bers of the Senate for study. 

Iam informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript will make approxi- 
mately 3 pages of the Rrcorp, at a cost of 
$240. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OuR NATIONAL SECURITY 
(Address by David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board, Radio Corporation of America) 

Tam deeply and humbly grateful for this 
high honor the National Security Industrial 
Association has chosen to bestow upon me. 

The James Forrestal Award is an accolade 
of unique distinction. It bears the name 
of @ great patriot and symbolizes a great 
ideal to which he was devoted: The ideal of 
free and full cooperation between industry 
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and Government, in the interests of the Na- 
tion’s security. The fact that its first recipi- 
ent was President Dwight D. Eisenhower adds 
a special luster to the award for me, as it 
will for all subsequent recipients. 

Like so many others here tonight, I had 
the privilege of knowing and admiring James 
Forrestal. He was a man of immense talent, 
energy, and insight, and these he gave un- 
stintingly to his country. In a time of gen- 
eral complacency after the war, when our 
military might was being dispersed in an 
excess of optimism and fatigue, he had the 
wisdom to discern the Soviet threat and the 
courage to fight for renewed preparedness. 
He was among the first to see the true face 
of communism and to recognize that only an 
alert America, morally mobilized, militarily 
strong, and economically sound, could hope 
to preserve freedom on this earth. He un- 
derstood the tremendous power of America 
Government and industry are mar- 
shaled on a common front. That is why he 
founded this association as a kedrock of na- 
tional security, and it stands today as a living 
memorial to his foresight. 

TIE BASIC CONFLICT 

The central reality of the present-day 
world is the struggle between communism 
and freedom—a struggle in which the United 
States and Soviet Russia are cast as the chief 
protagonists. The past year has demon- 
strated once more that this reality cannot 
be wished away or smiled away. 

Now the brief summer of Moscow’s bogus 
cordiality is over. .The more dangerous of 
the illusions which flourished in the balmier 
climate are dying in the wintry blasts of 
renewed Communist attacks clear around 
the world. Everywhere the Soviets are today 
sowing mischief, sharpening existing 
troubles, tossing lighted matches into powder 
kegs. 

The challenge being spelled out in Asia 
and Africa, in the Near East and Latin 
America, in the recent French elections and 
the spreading rash of so-called neutralism, is 
one that will impose upon us heavy burdens 
and sacrifices for along time tocome. Meet- 
ing it calls for clear heads, bold measures, 
and patriotic dedication. The reality is 
grim, but it is less dangerous than wishful 
thinking and delayed planning. 

Such is the background as we gather to 
think together about our national security, 
in the spirit of men like James Forrestal. 

The United States has given abundant evi- 
dence of its deep desire to maintain peace 
and of its devotion to the ideals of freedom 
and individual dignity. Unfortunately, 
however, we must face the fact that there 
are others in this world who are not moti- 
vated by the same high principles. And the 
bitter facts of experience in the present 
struggle place certain obligations upon all 
of us. 


yhen 


MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 


Our first and obvious obligation is to 
achieve the strongest practicable military 
power and to maintain it “at the ready.” 
This is indispensable survival insurance, 
whatever else we may do to contain and re- 
sist communism 

This is the obligation not alone of gov- 
ernment but of the entire citizenry. Modern 
weapons and methods of war-making have 
become too complex to be determined solely 
by budgets and appropriations. They de- 
mand many-sided cooperation by every seg- 
ment of our economy and our society. We 
must be prepared to fight on land, sea, and in 
the air, and under the sea. We dare not 
settle for less than adequate well-balanced 
land power, sea power, and air power, impreg- 
nable in their efficiency and mobility. 

In his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress, this month, the President spoke of “an 
effective flexible type of power calculated to 
deter or repulse any aggression and to pre- 
serve the peace.” He spoke of “the mainte- 
nance of this strong military capability for 
the indefinite future.” All Americans, I hbe- 
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lieve, subscribe to this basic concept and 
program. 

There is a growing body of opinion which 
discounts the possibility of war on the theory 
that it has become too obviously suicidal. 
No doubt there is an element of truth in this 
view. Even Soviet Russia would think long 
and hard before unleashing the final catas- 
trophe. But the stakes are too high to jus- 
tify a gamble on this logic. As long as ruth- 
less fanatics who disdain human life and over 
regards themselves as the chosen instruments 
of history control modern weapons, we dare 
not rule out the risk of a surprise attack upon 
us geared to confidence in a quick victory. 

We kEnow that the embers of limited local 
wars are smoldering at this very moment in 
a dozen highly inflammable regions. We 
know that the masters of the Kremlin are 
Geliberately using the bellows of their propa- 
ganda to biow little fires into major conflagra- 
tions. We have no guaranty that small 
Wars can remain localized. On the contrary, 
every one of them packs the danger of an 
uniimited global showdown. 

Besides, the argument that war is out- 
moded because of its supreme destructive- 
hess rests on the premise of a military stale- 
mate, an equilibrium of forces between hos- 
tile worlds. But, merely to maintain that 
stalemate, based on a concept of dreadful 
parity, calls for unflagging military prepared- 
ness, especially in weapons still in the ex- 
perimental! stages. 

What might have been the rate of the world 
if Soviet Russia, rather than America, had 
enjoyed a monopoly of the atom bomb for a 
number of years? What may be its fate in 
the future if the Kremlin should come into 
possession of even more devastating weapons 
before we do? 

I was in the Army in London when German 
buzz bombs rained from the skies of Britain. 
But those bombs, terrifying in their day, 
seem like BB-gun pellets compared with 
modern ballistic missiles that can carry ther- 
monuclear bombs and soar through space at 
fantastic speeds. The fact is that oceans, 

nemispheric distances, and Arctic wastes 
have been turned into highways for carriers 
of weapons that can destroy cities and their 
populations on a scale never before experi- 
enced by man. Scientific developments have 
wiped out the last margins of the immunity 
once enjoyed by our American Continent. 
But the habits of complacency bred by the 
long immunity still linger. Here, our obli- 
gation is to recognize the changes which have 
come upon us so suddenly and to adjust our 
sights accordingly. 

GUIDED MISSILES 


I have in mind especially the challenge of 
guided missiles, not only the intercontinental 
ballistic missile but the types, of shorter 
range but no less destructive, that can be 
Jaunched from submarines. 

The guided missiles—the so-called ultimate 
weapons—wili greatly infiuence political as 
well as military thinking throughout the 
world, until and unless a reliable defense 
against them is achieved. 

Our able Secretary of Defense, the Honor- 
able Charles E. Wilson, was reported in the 
press on December 20, 1955, to have “esti- 
mated that the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, capable of carrying a nuclear bomb for a 
warhead, might be attained in 5 years.” The 
same press reported quoted Mr. Wilson as 
having said that he did not know whether 
this country was ahead or behind Russia in 
guided missiles. He pointed out that Russia 
had taken a great interest in this field since 
1945. 

Five years is a very short time, even as 
measured in the life of individuals, let alone 
nations. And we know that dictators can 
and do use their power to force the last ounce 
of strength from their people on crash pro- 
grams. Standards of life, places of residence, 
choice of occupation, hours of labor, and 
rates of pay, are determined for the workers 
by their masters. 
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By these brutal methods, supplemented 
by stealing secret information from free 
people, Soviet Russia advanced its time 
schedules and achieved a position in the 
field of nuclear weapons and airpower that 
endangers the survival of freedom in this 
world. 

We abhor these brutal methods of com- 
pulsion practiced in the slave world. We 
want not part of them for ourselves or for 
others. But to secure the blessings of free- 
dom and to preserve the dignity of the indi- 
vidual we must be willing and ready to make 
whatever sacrifices may be necesSary. We 
must meet the menacing competition where- 
by world communism has perverted science 
and technology to its evil purposes. 

It would be folly for us to take too lightly 
the warning by Soviet Premier Bulganin, 
only a few weeks ago, that “rocket missiles 
which have been developed, particularly 
over the past few years, are becoming in- 
ter-continental weapons.” This long-range 
missile—the so-called ICBM—carrying a 
cargo of nuclear devastation, is expected to 
be able to leap the Atlantic in a matter of 
minutes. 

For the sake of our own security and the 
survival of our civilization, we dare not per- 
mit the Kremlin to acquire even a temporary 
monopoly of such horror weapons. The 
Moscow leaders would not hesitate to ex- 
ploit the advantage in order to blackmail 
the rest of the world. Not necessarily the 
use of these weapons, but the mere threat 
of their use could serve the Soviets’ pur- 
poses in the cold war they wage so relent- 
lessly. 

Under President Eisenhower’s stimulation, 
certain organizational steps are now being 
taken to improve the coordination of our 
efforts and to accelerate practical develop- 
ments in this area. It is conceivable that 
the time can be cut. And we have reason 
to fear that it is being cut by the enemy. 
The crucial factor is the degree of accelera- 
tion that can be brought to bear on this 
critical problem. The question is how 
quickly will the new organizational con- 
cept be translated into dynamic action at 
all working levels? 

The peculiar nature of the missile-bird— 
especially the ICBM—poses extraordinary 
problems of research, development and pro- 
auction, all at the same time. This calls 
for the mobilization of men with the Test 
brain power, imagination, ingenuity, ini- 
tiative and drive, that can be found and 
obtained. Fortunately, a number of such 
men, directly and indirectly connected with 
our armed services, already are hard at work 
on this project. 

Responsibilities can be delegated and or- 
ganization charts can show them clearly. 
But leadership and decision are not supplied 
by charts. The system for securing the re- 
quired results—in good time—must be built 
around men as well as departments. This is 
especially true in huge and complex estab- 
lishments. 

The dividing line between research and 
production is always a difficult problem that 
calls for wisdom and experience. In this 
extraordinary situation, it calls for even 
more. It demands bold, prompt, and defi- 
nite decisions if a useful product is to be 
made available in time to meet the possible 
emergency. 

We are fortunate that our Nation has the 
men, the resources, and the experience with 
which to meet this pressing problem. In the 
existing circumstances and present stages 
of development, it would be impractical to 
duplicate the physical and operational setup 
of the Manhattan project which developed 
and produced the A-bomb, or to create a new 
agency independent of the Department of 
Defense, such as the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission which developed and produced the 
H-bomb. 
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But the lessons learned and the experience 
gained in producing these nuclear bombs— 
where happily we did win the race—must 
not be ignored in our present efforts to de- 
velop and produce guided missiles. They in- 
dicate the type of leadership, direction, co- 
ordination, and supervision that must be 
supplied continuously by the topmost eche- 
lons. They emphasize the urgency of avoid- 
ing interservice rivalries and of resolving 
them promptly where they do appear. 

As commander in chief and chairman of 
the National Security Council, the President 
should have presented to him, at frequent 
intervals, realistic reports which would en- 
able him and the Council to keep a close 
check on progress or lack of progress in this 
area. Their superior authority permits them 
to take whatever action may be necessary to 
expedite results. 

Because of the incalcuable importance of 
the guided missiles program, I believe that 
an informed public and an informed Con- 
gress will understand and support whatever 
it may take to meet the pressing and dan- 
gerous situation. It was Lord Nelson who 
said long ago, “Five minutes may make the 
difference between victory and defeat.” To- 
day we must edit his dictum to read: “The 
first 5 minutes may make the difference.” 


TECHNICAL MANPOWER 


In this and in all fields affecting our na- 
tional security, research and engineering are 
of surpassing importance. There is no sub- 
stitute for brains, or for practical training in 
a technical age. Our safety and our indus- 
trial strength rest upon our success in ex- 
panding the Naticn’s reservoir of physicists 
and scientists, trained engineers and techni- 
cians. Our economy and national security 
alike will suffer seriously unless we solve this 
problem promptly and vigorously. 

Science and technology are the very hall- 
marks of American civilization. It comes as 
a shock, therefore, to be told that Soviet 


Russia is turning out engineers at a higher 


rate than we are. Rear Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss, the able Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, is in a good position 
to appraise the problem. His warnings must 
be taken seriously. 

“Too many of us,” he said recently, “have 
fallen into the easy attitude of assuming 
that the Russians * * * could never match 
use in scientific initiative and progress. This 
was dangerous self-delusion. Actually, the 
emphasis which the Soviets are placing on 
science and particularly on the training of 
new young scientists and engineers, presents 
a real and growing challenge to the free 
world.” He summed it up well when he 
said: “This is the cold war of the class- 
rooms.” 

According to one study, Soviet Russia in 
the 26 years between 1928 and 1954 gradu- 
ated 682,000 engineers as against 480,000 in 
the United States. Last year Russia gradu- 
ated twice as many engineers as we did. 
One reason for this, of course, is that a 
police state can compel its youth to enter 
careers most useful to the state. It con- 
scripts brains even as it conscripts bodies. 

A lack of qualified teachers has developed 
at grade levels tor subjects like physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics. In some areas, 
New York City for example, teacher recruit- 
ment in mathematics and the sciences is 
causing considerable concern. Certainly the 
fact that teachers are underpaid, that the 
ablest of them can do better in private jobs, 
is an important factor in th® present situa- 
tion that needs to be remedied. But we 
cannot wait for long-term remedies. Unless 
the immediate lack is met quickly, it will 
show up a few years hence in an even more 
critical shortage of trained personnel, 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RESERVE 


In the presence of so many leaders of in- 
dustry, I wish to offer a suggestion. It 
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may not solve the problem completely p 
could go a long way toward a solution. , 

I propose the establishment of a Nationa 
Educational Reserve comprising qualifeg 
teachers in mathematics, physics, chemist; 
engineering, and related subjects, to : 
drawn from the technological ranks of in. 
dustry. I have in mind the release—anq 
with full pay for at least a year—of a reason. 
able number of men and women for teacy, 
ing assignments in their local schools, This 
unique reserve could also mobilize those 
who have reached the retirement age but 
whose knowledge and experience would make 
them inspiring teachers. In addition, it 
could include qualified people willing to yo}. 
unteer their services to teach in night schovis 
without giving up their industry jobs, 

The number of teachers recruited from 
any single organization would be too small 
to entail hardship for any one—but the totg| 
number comprising the corps could be drawn 
from such an extensive list of organizations 
that it would be large enough to give new 
impetus to teaching of the sciences in oy 
school system. This would be especially true 
at the high-school level which is our present 
major bottleneck. 

This educational reserve would, of course, 
have to be strictly an interim program, let's 
say for 5 years, to help meet an immediate 
situation. Moreover, whether the initiative 
is taken by industry or government, the plan 
itself would naturally be drawn with the 
consent and cooperation of school authorities 
who would prescribe the courses and regu- 
late the instruction. - 

In some degree, such a plan would amount 
to the restitution by business of personnel 
it has siphoned off from the school sys- 
tem. Men and women who normally would 
have become teachers of the sciences have 
instead gone into industry, where the re. 
wards are more enticing. I think it is fair 
to say, in fact, that in the current crisis 
industry has an obligation to help develop 
this kind of educational reserve. 

Obligation aside, industry would be well 
advised as a matter of self-interest to help 
replenish the reservoir of trained men and 
women by stimulating relevant studies at 
the lower educational levels. Industry will 
need more and more technically trained peo- 
ple for its own expanding operations. 

Because of their practical experience, 
teachers in the educational reserve corps 
would bring the breath of living reality into 
the classroom. They would help restore the 
sense of adventure to technical careers and 
inspire many an able and imaginative stu- 
dent to follow the scientific and technologi- 
cal disciplines into the college years, En- 
thusiasm is contagious. 

To make the project attractive, teachers 
in the reserve corps should be given recog- 
nition and status, through membership in 
an organization somewhat similar to the 
various military Reserves. It should be set 
up on a national basis, perhaps created by 
an act of Congress. 

I have presented this concept in broad 
terms. There are many details to be dis 
cussed and formulated by educators, repre- 
sentatives of industry and interested official 
agencies. But I trust that the basic idea 
has enough potential merit to justify closer 
examination. 

MILITARY RESERVE FORCES 


This reference to an educational reserve 
brings to mind the no less vital problem of 
military Reserves. When we think and plan 
for robust defense, we cannot overlook the 
need for large and strong Reserve contin- 
gents. These are essential elements In any 
long-range military planning. Indeed, the 
traditional American scheme has always 
been a relatively small active force backed 
by trained civilians who can be mobilized on 
short notice to meet an emergelcy. 
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The tremendous importance of this aspect 
our security has been sharply impressed 
n me in recent months, since my appoint- 
ment by the President as Chairman of the 
National Security Training Commission, 
which has specific duties to perform under 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

It is common knowledge that our Military 
Reserve strength is now far below require- 
ments. The purpose of this act is to recruit 
and train enough civilians to make our coun- 
try safe and strong over the long pull. The 
job is to get the story more clearly and ef- 
fectively to our young manhood and their 
parents. Efforts in this direction are now 
underway and we hope for a better response 
than there has been so far. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 


No discussion of national security would 
be complete without earnest consideration 
of the knotty subject of civil defense. We 
have a solemn obligation to be as well pre- 
pared as possible to cope with any emer- 
gency caused by war, and especially with the 
consequences Of a surprise attack upon us 
with nuclear weapons. 

It is true, alas, that we cannot prevent 
colossal destruction of life and property. 
But that, far from canceling out civil de- 
fense, makes it more important. Its Job is 
to reduce the magnitude of the destruction, 
to guarantee the country’s ability to carry 
on, and to maintain its capacity for effective 
retaliation regardless of the extent of the 
damage inflicted. We must be geared to 
absorb losses and to minimize their effects. 

A negative, defeatist attitude has no place 
in a@ program for victory. The fact that 
there are limitations on what even a well- 
prepared civil defense can accomplish is cer- 
tainly no excuse for failure to plan as effec- 
tively as human foresight, ingenuity, and 
devotion allow. 

The very existence of a first-rate civil- 
defense program would serve as a deterrent 
upon a would-be aggressor tempted to seek 
conquest through a surprise attack. He 
would hesitate if he knew that, no matter 
how deadly his initial blows, nothing could 
prevent us from striking back and carrying 
on. 

Some months ago I was asked by the Gov- 
ernor of my home State—Gov. Averell Har- 
riman, of New York—to outline my thoughts 
on this subject for presentation to the gov- 
ernors’ conference held in Chicago on August 
5, 1955. In response to his request, I pre- 
pared and submitted a memorandum on 
civil-defense planning. I pointed out that 
our present effort suffers from at least two 
basic weaknesses: 

First, despite the fact that nuclear bombs 
do not respect State lines, there is no com- 
prehensive and coordinated national plan. 
Instead we have a confusion among three 
largely autonomous levels: Federal, State, 
and local. 

Second, we lack clarity in the relations 
between civil and military high commands, 
though under the new conditions the prob- 
lems of military and civil defense are prac- 
tically inseparable. 

It seems to me imperative that these 
weaknesses be cured promptly. I think you 
Will agree that civil defense, involving the 
entire population, demands as much disci- 
Pline and as clear lines of authority as does 
military organization. ‘The alternative is 
chaos. Today the penalty for failure in civil 
defense, too, can be defeat. 


COLD WAR 


I come, finally, to the phase of national 
security which has long seemed to me second 
in its urgency only to purely military pre- 
paredness—the cold war. 

As I said at the outset, the Soviet mas- 
a of moderation is ended. We have 
farned that the Communists, like Hamlet’s 
Uncle, can “smile and smile and be a villain 
still.” The cold war—pronounced dead pre- 
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maturely by some—is alive and on a ram- 
page. It is back to monkey business as 
usual, and bursting through our defenses 
into ever new regions tagged for Commu- 
nist conquest. 

We are faced squarely and sharply by what 
the President has just described as methods 
of “division, enticement, and duplicity.” 
We can anticipate new explosions of Com- 
munist-inspired subversion and civil strife, 
new and more vicious anti-American lies, 
riots, bluster, and blackmail. 

Do we have the clearheaded wisdom to 
meet this crowding menace as resolutely and 
as massively as we would meet a hot war? 
Evidently President Eisenhower had this in 
mind when, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, he prescribed: “The waging of peace 
with as much resourcefulness, with as great 
a sense of dedication and urgency, as we 
have ever mustered in defense of our coun- 
try in time of war.” 

James Forrestal was well aware that a na- 
tion’s security is not measured by military 
factors alone. ‘The great mistakes we made 
during the war,” he wrote in his diaries, 
“were caused by America’s failure to realize 
that military and political action must go 
hand in hand.” 

This insight into the last World War is 
even more pertinent to the present world- 
wide cold war. The challenge to our civili- 
zation is posed by an enemy whose most effec- 
tive weapons are political and psychological. 
His victories are being scored primarily by 





propaganda, infiltration, incendiary diplo- 
macy—and occasionally through our own 
mistakes. 


Precisely. because we are determined to 
head off a nuclear showdown, we must forge 
adequate counterweapons in areas where we 
are being outmaneuvered and routed by the 
enemy. Last April I submitted a memoran- 
dum to the President outlining “A program 
for a political offensive against world com- 
munism.” It received considerable attention 
at home and even more in Soviet Russia, 
where their attacks upon me in their press 
and over their radio flattered and amused me. 
The Kremlin hierachs are understandably 
alarmed when anyone trespasses, even in 
words, upon their dominance in cold-war 
strategy and tactics. In that memorandum 
I said: “The primary threat today is political 
and psychological. That is the active front 
on which we are losing and on which, unless 
we reverse the trend, we shall be defeated. 
For the United States and other free na- 
tions defeat of this sort would be as catas- 
trophic as defeat in a shooting war. Whether 
we freeze to death or burn to death, our civil- 
ization would be equally finished.” 

Everything that has happened since Ge- 
neva seems to me to have underscored the 
reality and urgency of that threat. The 
American people have never refused to make 
sacrifices in time of emergency. They should 
be apprised that the cold war is a real and 
continuing emergency. We must avoid the 
wishful thinking that seeks refuge in the- 
ories of peaceful coexistence or hopes that 
the mad bear will somehow evolve into a 
gentle lamb. 

Our responsibility is to bring to the con- 
duct of the cold contest the necessary efforts 
and brains and resources for clear-cut vic- 
tory. Our political counter-strategy has to 
be at least as broad, as intensive, as minutely 
planned and as flexible as the enemy's 

One of the recommendations in my memo- 
randum suggests the manner by which I be- 
lieve such a mission could best be accom- 
plished: 

“We should organize our efforts to win the 
cold war on a basis comparable to our organ- 
ization for winning a hot war which we seek 
to prevent. To this end it is recommended 
that a Strategy Board of Political Defense 
be set up to function as the cold war equiva- 
lent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on the 
military side. Top representatives of the 
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State and Defense Departments, CIA, and 
USIA should be members of this Board. Its 
activities must be effectively coordinated 
with all departments and agencies of our 
Government concerned with this effort. 
This new strategy board should function 
directly under the President and its head 
should have Cabinet status.” 

I am aware that committees already exist 
to coordinate the efforts of Government de- 
partments and agencies in the field of psy- 
chological warfare, or, as I prefer to call it— 
psychological peacefare. However, these 
committees function at subordinate levels 
and their authority is correspondingly 
limited. 

Of course, it is wise to coordinate, but it 
is vital to create new ideas, to initiate new 
plans, and to devise new methods for meet- 
ing the shifting scenes and the constant 
challenge on the global fronts of the cold 
war. That is why I recommended a Strate- 
gy Board for Political Defense whose respon- 
sibility and authority would be equal to 
those now assigned to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for Military Defense. 

With an affirmative policy to win the cold 
war and an effective organization to imple- 
ment that policy, I firmly believe we can win 
this battle for the minds of men. We can 
crash through the fogs of falsehoods and 
curtains of jamming. We can make the 
truth more productive than the Kremlin's 
lies. 

Our country’s voice—not only the Gov- 
ernment’s but that of our trade unions, 
farmers, veterans, women, religious and cul- 
tural leaders—should be heard around the 
world. We must speak for the silenced in 
the dark expanse of Soviet tyranny, and en- 
able those who have escaped to freedom to 
speak to their countrymen. 

The foremost American spokesman for 
labor, George Meany, said recently in urging 
an all-out cold war offensive: 

“We must exploit the political differences 
and economic difficulties within the Soviet 
empire. We must do nothing to ease Mos- 
cow’s difficulties with the satellites. * * * In 
the diplomatic field, we should do nothing 
to help build up the authority of the new 
regime among the Soviet peoples.” 

Only this kind of thinking, translated into 
courageous and imaginative action, can keep 
us from losing the cold war which the Com- 
munists now wage on economic as well as 
political fronts. The ruble now competes 
with the dollar and our economic Marshall 
plan is being imitated by a Marshal Buiganin 
plan. 

What the Kremlin fears most is a forth- 
right alliance between the free world and the 
restive, discontented masses in its prison- 
empire. Comrade Khrushchev jumped as if 
he had been stung when the President and 
other Americans beamed Christmas messages 
to the satellite peoples holding out the hope 
of ultimate liberation. That's the most vul- 
nerable spect in Moscow's political anatomy. 

Let the West and its allies make it clear 
that they will not permit the fulfillment of 
the Soviet boast that this will be the cen- 
tury of Communist triumph. Let them pro- 
claim, as clearly as the Communists proclaim 
their intentions, that the victory of freedom 
for people in the entire world, the Russian 
people included, is our inflexible goal. 

Let us reaffirm our conviction that the 
free-enterprise system, operating under @ 
free government, can defeat any economic 
offensive launched by the Communists. We 
must carry that conviction, particularly to 
peoples in the critical and strategic areas, 
by wise and bold policies and by resolute 
and diplomatic actions in the fields of foreign 
trade and foreign aid. 

Any intelligent American who surveys the 
world we live in knows that the conflict be- 
tween communism and freedom is the prob- 
lem of our time. Because we do not hear 
the thunder of falling bombs, we sometimes 
find it hard to grasp that a decisive conflict 
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is now underway, and that if we lose it man- 
kind may need a thousand years to escape 
from the ensuing nightmare. 

It is not my intention to spread alarm. I 
am simply urging that our young and vigor- 
ous Nation, the strongest on earth, resolve 
not to lose its own freedom and thereby the 
freedom of all humanity by doing too little 
too late. This applies to political strategy, 
military strength, civil defense, economic and 
scientific vitality, and the challenge of the 
cold war. 

These and more comprise the elements of a 
gigantic and closely intermeshed task con- 
fronting our Nation as the year 1956 gets 
underway. It will test to the limit not only 
our physical stamina and material resources 
but our moral fiber. 

I do not doubt that we shall meet this test 
as America has met and fulfilled other ma- 
jor obligations on the road to greatness. We 
enjoy one supreme advantage. Unlike the 
enemy, we do not have to rely on distortion 
and chicanery. The weapons we can wield 
are freedom, justice, peace, faith in God. 

Let me conclude by drawing on the wisdom 
of James Forrestal, to whose memory this 
gathering is dedicated. This is what he said 
in October of 1947: 

“The surest way to avoid war is to make it 
clear to any possible group of enemies that 
the risks of engaging us are too great to make 
it worthwhile. At the same time we must 
exercise the patience that should also accom- 
pany the possession of strength.” 


American Prestige Here and Abroad De- 
mands a Home for the National Collec- 
tion of Fine Arts—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on the opening day of the pres- 
ent session I introduced a bill, H. R. 
7974, to amend the joint resolution of 
May 17, 1938, to provide for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of a National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts Museum on the site 
set aside for an art gallery thereunder, 
and for other purposes. 


My reasons for introducing this meas- 
ure and some facts regarding the Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts are de- 
veloped in the following statement: 


AMERICAN PRESTIGE HERE AND ABROAD DEMANDS 
A HOME FOR THE NATIONAL COLLECTION OF 
FINE ARTS 


(By Representative FranK THOMPSON, JR., 
Democrat, of New Jersey) 

It is because I believe that the few 
thoughts and hopes I am going to address 
to you today are deep in the heart and the 
conscience of every American that I shall 
speak with candor and, I trust, with convic- 
tion the feelings I have long nourished for 
the creation of a national collection of fine 
arts museum, 

It is because this is an audience sympa- 
thetic to American art and its flowering tra- 
dition that I am convinced I can embark on 
my adventure of this afternoon and know 
that I shall have henceforth cooperative 
allies in you—men and women of the arts. 

For this is a scheme to establish here in 
the Capital of the United States the world’s 
greatest reservoir and monument to the ar- 
tistic values of civilization. 
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We propose—while including all great art— 
to emphasize in the national collection of 
fine arts museum the genius of America. 

We are emerging—I said I would be can- 
did—from a dismal, long-held national in- 
Tteriority complex. 

Against this setting on the cultural side we 
have seen radiating to mankind everywhere 
from this sacred soil in the Capital of the 
United States, a vast consciousness of the 
grave and profound responsibility for leader- 
ship that rests on our people and on their 
elected leaders, in the limitless struggle we 
are now in between the slave and the free 
world. The immediate weight of this lead- 
ership and this responsibility is expressing 
itself in a congeries of programs that serve 
to protect the free world globally. 

It is expressing itself in diplomatic ar- 
rangements of the most vital consequence. 
Upon these factors the survival of our kind 
of world depends. We see its focus in the 
United Nations. And again we are making 
our passion for peace and freedom manifest 
by a system of giving and helping which, for 
our purposes this afternoon, we may simply 
call: Foreign aid. 

All of these extraordinary acts of American 
leadership since World War II, history, I be- 
lieve, will applaud down through the ages 
and as long as the chronicles of our time 
are written and read. 

But at the base—as of now—we have one 
major, one shameful, one incredibly witless 
blank, one zero, in cur national life. I prefer 
to believe that we lack on the art front of 
American life the business aggressiveness and 
the habit of attack and success we have so 
brilliantly cultivated in our commercial, our 
industrial, our financial levels of action. As 
an American I rather regret than John Singer 
Sargent and James A. McNeill Whistler found 
life abroad so much more hospitable to them 
than life in America. I rather regret that 
American genius had first to be recognized in 
London and Paris before it won appreciation 
in the United States. 

How many generations is it now that we 
in the United States have been harboring 
a depression of the arts, and a rude and 
unjustified self-abasement toward Ameri- 
can culture? 

It is this we now propose to remedy. 

For it is my conviction that the United 
States—and particularly the Capital of the 
United States—stand at this moment on the 
threshold of a great American renaissance. 
These beginnings of a golden cultural dawn 
are manifest in our national concern for 
architecture related to our own environment. 
They are manifest in our genius for the cre- 
ation of new materials, art serving as the 
handmaiden to utility. We manifest it in 
our concern for art collections as national 
treasures in contradistinction to individual 
holdings. The renaissance is dynamically 
manifest in the sweeping proposals for bold 
architectural changes in the Capital, in the 
rehabilitation of whole areas, in proposed 
changes to the Capitol Building itself, and 
in plans for expansion and improvement on 
all sides with an eye both to the artistic 
and to the utilitarian. 

For wherever it is fitting we propose to 
join beauty with usefulness in a single mold. 

This manifestation of the American ren- 
naissance is not lacking certainly in science, 
which is a corollary of art in the advance 
of civilization. And it is brilliantly appar- 
ent in American literature where we have 
always been strong and where today we have 
an increasing number of Nobel prize winners. 
Will it be denied that we stand now perhaps 
in the forefront in the art of the theater 
and its related fields, and foremost in the 
field of communication media? 

For the fine arts in their many fields we 
have an ambitious project afoot. It forms 
part of the over-all plan for the Capital. It 
comes under the aegis of the recently estab- 
lished District of Columbia Auditorium 
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Commission, to plan a national civic and 
cultural center in Washington. The Project 
I am discussing today, however, is limited to 
a National Collection of Fine Arts Museum 
Those of you who attended the hearings held 
by the District of Columbia Committee on 
my bill and others to create the new Com- 
mission may recall that I said it was my 
hope, as the original sponsor of the legisla. 
tion, that the Commission when establisheg 
would assist in the early building of the 
National Collection of Fine Arts Museum. 
I said at that time that it was this great 
museum, authorized by the Congress in 1933, 
that I had in mind for the fine arts Part of 
my proposal which called for a nationa| 
“civic auditorium, including an Inaugural 
Hall of Presidents and a music, fine arts, ang 
mass communications center.’ These proj- 
ects, and others, such as the Zeckendorf 
Southwest Redevelopment Plan, for beauti. 
fying our Capital City form part of the guy. 
perb sweep of ideas that accentuate what [ 
have been perhaps extravagantly calling the 
American renaissance. 

All I ask as an elected Representative of 
the people, and all that is asked by the dedi- 
cated Americans in Congress, in the arts, in 
the civic, the industrial, the financial life of 
this Nation, who are joined with me in this 
great endeavor—all that all of us ask—is 
that this dynamic upsurge of valid Ameri- 
can pride in America, be given its logical 
focus here in the Capital of the United States 
of America. Here all the 48 States, here all 
levels of American life, can be united and 
joined in a common endeavor for the pres- 
tige our people have earned by their own 
striving and achievements. It is this pres- 
tige in the arts, mostly the American arts, 
that we hope to use as a counterbalance to 
the enormous progress we have made as a 
Nation of wealth and production. Thus we 
can display what we have known all along, 
but what the rest of the world has been 
induced to ignore: That this is a Nation 
devoted as much to greatness in the arts— 
its own and the arts of other peoples—as it 
is devoted to democratic government, to 
creature comforts, to the internal combus- 
tion engine, and to unprecedented progress 
in invention, in industry and in finance. 

There are two points I must clarify at 
once lest we fall into the great error of un- 
dignified self-adulation and act as if this 
proposal for a National Collection of Fine 
Arts Museum is some happy, bright idea we 
have suddenly and accidentally stumbled 
upon. 

The emphasis to be sure will be on Ameri- 
can art. 

But the distinguished people already ac- 
tive in this project and who, of course, Un- 
derstand its magnitude, do not propose that 
we shall in our museums and galleries here 
in the Capital, juxtapose a collection of 
American art, in any spirit of competition or 
rivalry with European and world art. For 
of course European art goes back into an- 
tiquity; ours is only t50 years old. We aim 
rather to show each to its best advantage, 
permitting the whole to reveal the univer- 
sality of art. We propose giving American 
genius its due as we have so lavishly given 
European and other genius their due. In 
giving the fullest regard for the high points 
in all civilization we shall at the same time 
give some courteous recognition to our own, 
providing it with a niche for itself com- 
mensuraie with its distinction, and with 
our means. We want a magnet here in our 
Capital, a magnet of cultural eminence which 
mankind everywhere will appreciate and 
honor. 

We have already done all this for Euro- 
pean art through the Mellon Gallery and 
other galleries. What—if we succeed—Wwe 
are doing now, is giving at long last to our 
own, our American art, a uniquely national 
home, on a uniquely national plane of dig- 
nity and grandeur, compatible with our po 
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sition as the Nation which Winston Church- 
iJ] has described as the greatest since the 


Roman Empire. - 
There you haye broadly the essence of the 


ae from being a bright idea that just 
happened along it has, in principle, a long 
history: 

The Congress directed more than a cen- 
tury ago that the Smithsonian Institution, 
then being established, form a gallery of art 
for the Nation. The Congress had even be- 
fore that granted an act of incorporation 
to the National Institute, a private society, 
whose collections were later to be given to 
the United States. In 1840 this chartered 
association began its assembling of art ob- 
jects. In 1849 the Smithsonian Institution 
began the collection of painting and sculp- 


ture. 
These were united in 1862 in the Smith- 


sonian. 

Now it happens that the Smithsonian, 
pecause of its congressional sponsorship in 
1846 under the terms of the will of James 
Smithson, of London, England, and because 
of the high caliber of its administration 
down through the years and at present, has 
always been the organizational center and 
keystone of the Federal outlook on American 
art. It is built into the American tradition 
and it has built into it the executive, the 
legislative and the judicial authority. Its 
head is the President of the United States. 
Its membership includes the President’s cabi- 
net, the Vice President, and the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. It is governed by 
a board of regents which includes represent- 
atives of the three branches of Government 
and six private citizens. Policy is carried out 
by an executive officer who is the Secretary 
of the Institution. The present incumbent 
is Leonard Carmichael, a former college 
president. 

Thus the seed for a National Collection of 
Fine Arts Museum took root a full century 
and more before our day. In time the Insti- 
tution’s art collections—as they grew—began 
toearn recognition. Names like Mrs. Harriet 
Lane Johnston, niece of President Buchanan; 
Charles L. Freer, William T. Evans, Henry 
Ward Ranger, Aifred Duane Pell, Ralph Cross 
Johnson, and others, are identified with be- 
quests that won the Smithsonian national 
and international fame. In fact, by 1920 
Congress decided to provide the Smithsonian 
collection with a director and staff. 

Here, even before the beginning of the 
Mellon Gallery, was one of the signs that 
Federal guardianship of American art and 
other art had come of age. I cannot find 
in the history of the relationship of Con- 
gress to American art, that Congress has 
been penurious, or limited, or narrow in its 
horizons, On the whole I incline to the 
feeling that in this area at least Congress 
has even been ahead of the public con- 
sciousness. I find that in 1924 Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, a forbear of the present 
Representative to the United Nations, tried 
to author a project approximating what I am 
recommending today and might have suc- 
ceeded but for his untimely death. In 1930— 
Which was not a good year—the Smithsonian 
Struggled and failed to get funds to house 
its collections, greatly increased by the $5 
million Gellatly bequest of the year before. 
This failure had the effect of turning the 
only space the Smithsonian had into a monu- 
mentally cluttered attic and an overcrowded 
curiosity shop. 

America’s relationship—governmentally— 
to American art had now come to an impasse. 

We had the artists. 

We had the art. 

We lacked the space. 
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American Prestige Here and Abroad 
Demands a Home for the National 
Collection of Fine Arts—II 
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HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress directed, more 
than a century ago, that the Smith- 
sonian Institution, then being estab- 
lished, form a gallery of art for the Na- 
tion. The Congress had even before that 
granted an act of incorporation to the 
National Institute, a private society, 
whose collections were later to be given 
to the United States. In 1840 this 
chartered association began its assem- 
bling of art objects. In 1849 the Smith- 
sonian Institution began the collection of 
painting and sculpture. 

These were united in 1862 
Smithsonian. 

The text of my bill, H. R. 7974, “to 
amend the joint resolution of May 17, 
1938, to provide for the construction and 
maintenance of a National Collection of 
Fine Arts Museum on the site set aside 
for an art gallery thereunder” appears 
at the end of my statement. 


The concluding portion of my state- 
ment regarding the need for a gallery to 
house the $10 million worth of art repre- 
sented now in the National Collection of 
Fine Arts follows: 

That was the situation until 1937. Then 
the Andrew W. Mellon collection and a mag- 
nificent $15 million building—-modeled after 
and much bigger than the Emperor Hadrian's 
Pantheon in Rome—broke like a new dawn 
on the melancholy status of art in the United 
States. That, and the impetus of the world 
situation since then, projecting the United 
States into a position where the leadership 
of mankind was thrust upon her, compelled 
a mantle of dignity which clothes us today. 
It is to this new height that we are now rais- 
ing the stature of our pride. The dual Mel- 
lon gift—the collection and the building—is 
what we know Officially today as the National 
Gallery of Art, on the north side of the Mall 
between Fourth and Seventh Streets, in 
Washington, D.C. 

It is an incomparable palace of mastly 
European art. 

It too is an integral part of the Smith- 
sonian Institution of which it is one of the 
Bureaus. 

Thus the Mellon gift is now the National 
Galley of Art. The Smithsonian’s collections 
come under a separate and independet head- 
ing as the National Collection of Fine Arts. 
For this we now propose to establish & mu- 
seum. That explains the name: National 
Collection of Fine Arts Museum. 

Neither the National Gallery of Art nor the 
proposed National Collection of Fine Arts 
Museum impinges on the other. Each has 
its special emphasis which marks a place for 
it in what you have noticed I delight, it 
seems, to call the American renaissance. 

The two galleries joined together would be 
incongruous, culturally, and artistically un- 
desirable, even if it were feasible. 
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Separately they make sense within the 
complex of bureaus constituting the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

But my idea for a National Collection of 
Fine Arts Museum has even firmer and more 
positive roots in recent legislative history. 
The 75th Congress on May 17, 1938, author- 
ized an appropriation of $40,000 to secure, 
preferably by competition, designs for a 
Smithsonian Gallery building on public 
ground on the Mall (S. J. Res. 599). Con- 
gress wisely authorized—and I hold this one 
of the most important features of this 
legislation—that private funds be accepted 
for its construction. Private funds were 
also authorized for the purchase of works 
by living artists. The legislation made pos- 
sible the right to acquire private funds for 
the financing of exhibitions everywhere in 
the country both of current and of past 
works of art. 

Consequently the Alice Pike Barney 
Memorial Fund—now $34,000—poured into 
the Smithsonian to encourage American 
painting, sculpture and design through ex- 
hibition and purchase. In 1951 a traveling 
exhibition service was established. This is 
today cooperating with the Department of 
State and the United States Information 
Agency to present American art, historical 
and contemporary, abroad. 

Here is one phase of the free world’s 
struggle for the minds of men. 

But this congressional authorization 
which goes back 18 years has lain fallow. 
It is my aim to spearhead in this Congress 
measures which shall breathe the breath of 
life into it anew. It is one of the abiding 
satisfactions of my career in Congress that 
I introduced House Resolution 21, calling 
for a music, fine arts and mass communica- 
tion center and that this legislation, signed 
by the President, is now Public Law 128. 
This measure established the D. C. Audi- 
torium Commission. 

The posture of this whole Capital picture 
is therefore this: 

We have, as a matter of tradition, the 
Smithsonian Institution, created precisely 
for—I quote—“the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” We have the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, the Mellon Gallery. We 
have in prospect, under remarkably com- 
petent and public spirited leadership, the 
civic center and auditorium for the Capital, 
another $15 million enterprise, for the sup- 
port of which I am proud and eager to give— 
as I already have—all my heart and all my 
effort. We have in the Smithsonian collec- 
tions some $10 million worth of art looking 
desperately for a decent home, a collection 
to which we propose to give as much as pos- 
sible a definitively American emphasis. It is 
for this that we are recommending the pro- 
posed Capital domicile for these neglected 
art treasures to be called the National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts Museum. 

It is with this project that we shall be 
bringing to realization the legislation of au- 
thorization of 1938. As it stands now this 
legislation is a dead letter and a reproach. 
It stands as a document proclaiming that 
the will of the Congress was never imple- 
mented. What we have is a form of words 
that turned its back on the deed and made 
the Congress say what never bore fruit. 

To rejuvenate this. 1938 legislation, to give 
it body, strength and action, I have myself 
as recently as January 3, this year, intro- 
duced into the Congress H. R. 7974. My reso- 
lution asks that the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution shall utilize the as- 
sistance and advice of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, the District of Columbia Audi- 
torium Commission, the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the Board of Commis- 
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sioners of the District of Columbia, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Recreation Board, and the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency. The task is to be borne of mutual 
understanding and the settlement made 
upon expert and pertinent advice. There 
are 21 members of an advisory board to be 
appointed by the President from among our 
private citizens. The resolution authorizes 
the appropriation of such sums as may be 
nécessary, in addition to the funds other- 
wise received, to carry out the purposes of 
this joint resolution. 

That’s the story as of now on the action 
front. 

What my plan strives for is the elimina- 
tion quickly of all ground for dispute and 
differences of view by common consultation 
on plans for geography, for financing, for 
organization. It is to be integrated with 
kindred projects on a grand scale. We seek 
to keep this sweeping design for the ex- 
panded grandeur of our Capital above the 
clash of politics and aloof from battle. This 
proposal bears the imprimatur of the Con- 
gress of the United States expressing what 
we all feel is the will of the people. It will 
be welcomed by the owners of the great pri- 
vate art collections all over the world, many 
of whom may become its benefactors. The 
President, himself an amateur artist, is not 
without consciousness of this project, and, on 
the basis of his past actions, is certainly 
sympathetic. Former President Truman has 
always had a warm spot for planning of 
this sort. 

It has, of course, the support of such men 
as Chairman David E. Finley, of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts; of Secretary Leonard 
Carmichael, of the Smithsonian Institution; 
of Lloyd Goodrich, chairman, Committee on 
Government and Art; of Harold Weston, vice 
chairman, Committee on the Arts and Gov- 
ernment; and of many other cultural leaders. 
Many of its stanchest devotees are among my 
colleagues in the House and the Senate. 

But, unless I guess the American people 
wrong, it is they who have the awareness 
that will seize upon this American renais- 
sance and make it work for the good of 
America and the world and for the prestige 
and dignity of the Capital of the United 
States. 

When it is all said, what are we asking for? 

We are asking that America, in the arts 
as in other fields of human endeavor, live 
up to the great destiny that is now hers. 
No American city as of this hour can lay 
claim to being the art center of the United 
States. But the Capital of this country 
should be. New York City has wealth and 
diversity. Its art collections are enormous 
and highly worthy. But they are lost in the 
vast and overwhelming traffic of commerce 
and business, banking and industry, ship- 
ping and municipal affairs, and the hurried 
and harassed problems of New York's own 
enormous population. We know that we 
cannot by legislation setting up a museum 
of art collections turn on a faucet that will 
yield us a generation of artistic genius. But 
we can provide what genius we have with a 
hospitable environment and thus nurture a 
climate in which greatness may develop. 
The project is in keeping with our greatness. 
The time for lifting ourself as a nation out 
of the doldrums of artistic depression is now. 

Here the Capital of the United States pre- 
sents a plateau which has architectural maj- 
esty. It is nationally representative. It 
signifies prestige. It cannot be blurred by 
the rivalry of great trade and the concentra- 
tion of industry, finance, and enormous pop- 
ulations in congested zones. 

Here it is elevated into an atmosphere of 
national dignity. 

It is this dignity that overwhelms the 
visitor to the Capitol. 

What in the end we shall have is an art 
center both national and international, just 
as our influence as a Nation has become 
global. We shall have a national collection 
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of fine arts museum that will be expressively 
American. It will supplement and complie- 
ment the National Gallery of Art which is 
essentially European in its content. 

Both will grace our Capital as our Capital 
will grace the art center. 

Dare we in this age of conflict for men’s 
minds—dare we neglect the opportunity for 
education and persuasion offered us by the 
10,000 people who daily come to see the Cap- 
ital of the United States—2 million every 
year—1814 million of them having visited 
the National Gallery of Art alone in the last 
10 years? Visitors—our own and from 
abroad—should always be persuaded to think 
of us as a people devoted to their political 
self-respect, to a high standard of living, 
and—eminently—to an enthusiasm for the 
best of western civilization. 

There is the core of the argument that will 
earn us the respect we must have to fulfill 
the requirements of our leadership. 

This art center, this National Collection 
of Fine Arts Museum would therefore not 
be just a cultural ship that, so to speak, 
merely passes in the night and is faintly 
remembered. It would not be a library 
hopefully shipped abroad on a sea of contro- 
versy. It would not be an exhibit even that 
goes on for a week and disappears. All of 
these strivings I am sure have their worth 
and are not to be disparaged. But this 
National Collection of Fine Arts Museum 
would be an enduring monument. It would 
serve as a sublime gravitational force made 
up of man’s noblest achievements attracting 
here, on a note of respect and esteem, artists, 
scholars, art lovers, admiring peoples from 
everywhere, the world’s youth and its 
students. 

It would say its say in the language uni- 
versal, the language of art against the back- 
ground of the Capital of the United States 
and in rhythm with the very heartbeat of 
its Government. This city would then carry 
the message of America—that has been so 
sadly neglected—showing all peoples that 
ours is a Nation indeed of progress and of 
power, of respect for the individual, and of 
political justice, and it would—with great 
impact—show them that this progress is in- 
terwoven with our reverence for the great- 
ness of the past, and our devotion to the 
art and the culture that testifies to the 
freedom of the spirit of man. 


H. R. 7974 


To amend the joint resolution of May 17, 
1938, to provide for the construction and 
maintenance of a National Collection of 
Fine Arts Museum on the site set aside for 
an art gallery thereunder, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 

joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution to 

set apart public ground for the Smithsonian 

Gallery of Art, and for other purposes,” ap- 

proved May 17, 1938, is amended to read as 

follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Regents of the Smithson- 
ian Institution (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘Regents’), in consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, are hereby 
authorized to appoint an architect or archi- 
tects and other necessary experts and con- 
sultants, and to secure appropriate designs 
for a building to be constructed on the site 
above described. Such building shall be de- 
signed so as to permit its future expansion, 
with adequate parking arrangements and 
provision for landscaping its surroundings. 

“(b) In carrying out subsection (a), the 
Regents shall utilize the assistance and ad- 
vice of the Commission of Fine Arts, the 
District of Columbia Auditorium Commis- 
sion, the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the District of Columbia 
Recreation Board, and the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Land Agency, which shall 
upon request render such assistance and ad- 
vice. 
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“(c) There is hereby established an adyis, 
ory board (hereinafter in this joint resoly. 
tion referred to as the board), which shall 
advise and consult with the Regents in cay. 
rying out their functions under this joint 
resolution. The board shall consist of 9 
members appointed by the President from 
among private citizens of the United States 
who are widely recognized for their know). 
edge of or experience in, or for their pro- 
found interest in, one or more of the arts 
In making such appointments the Preg. 
dent shall give due consideration to the ree. 
ommendations for nomination submitted by 
the leading national organizations in the 
fields of the fine arts represented in the Na. 
tional Collection of Fine Arts Museum. The 
term of office of each member of the boar 
shall be 6 years; except that, of the members 
first appointed, 7 shall be appointed fo; 
terms of 2 years, 7 for terms of 4 years, and 
7 for terms of 6 years. No member of the 
board shall be eligible for reappointment 
during the 2-year period following the ex. 
piration of his term. The board shall mee 
at the call of the Regents, but not less often 
than twice each year. The President shall 
from time to time, on the basis of the ree. 
ommendations of the board, designate 
member of the board to be its chairman.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 3 (c) of such joint 
resolution is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The name of the building shall be 
the National Collection of Fine Arts Museum 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Museum’, 
and it shall be under the supervision and 
control of the Regents and the secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution." 

(b) Section 3 of such joint resolution 4s 
further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) There are hereby authorized to te 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary, 
in addition to the funds received under sub- 
section (a) of this section, to carry out the 
purposes of this joint resolution.” 


Sec. 3. Sections 4 (a), 5, 6, 7, and 8 of 
such joint resolution are amended by strik- 
ing out “Gallery” wherever it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Museum.” 


Address by Senator Potter at Salute t 
Eisenhower Dinner 
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OF 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I delivered at the Salute to Eisen- 
hower Dinner in Chattanooga, Tenn., 00 
January 20, 1956. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoR), 
as follows: 

The first thing I want to say to you folks 
tonight is “thank you.” It is a real pleasure 
and a great honor to be here with you 
tonight. 

Right at this moment in more than 50 
cities across the country over 70,000 persons 
have gathered with one purpose in mind and 
that is to render a well-deserved salute #0 
a truly great man, our President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

I have always been a hearty supporter of 
President Eisenhower and extremely fond of 
him as a man and an individual and I hold 
the greatest respect and reverence for hig 
as the most inspired leader of our day. The 
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cord of Tennessee’s support of Mr. Eisen- 
bower proves that you feel as I do about 


And so I say “thank you” for the signal 
u have conferred upon me in in- 


or yo ; 
ae Oe to be here with you tonight. 


The historic significance of this area forms 

eat chapter in the history of our coun- 
try. Your land is beautiful, your recreation 
facilities are unlimited, the enthusiasm and 
rogressiveness of your industrial and civic 
development is outstanding. 

go my visit here is not only an honor but 
areal personal pleasure. Again I thank you 
for the warm and genuine welcome you have 
given me. 

I’m willing to stand up here or anywhere 
and tell anyone that I think we've got the 
pest political system in the world. Right 
away I'll agree with you that it’s not per- 
fect and it may never be perfect, but in 
this day and age it’s far better than any 
other system anywhere in the world. It’s a 
system that will involve everyone in the 
country if they’re willing to be involved. It 
welcomes the participation of any and all. 

Our political system is responsive to the 
participation of its citizens. It is flexible and 
it is sensitive to changing times and, as we 
all know, it’s even good for a few laughs 
once in a while. One of the chuckles that 
I get out of our present political system is 
the fact that we can always seem to find 
members of our particular party not only 
at any place in the country but at any time 
in history. All we have to do is read a 
history book, pick out someone we like in 
times past and say, “Well, now, he is a good 
Republican.” Funny thing about it is, a 
Democrat can pick up the same book and 
say, “Why, he’s a good Democrat.” 

It is a natural desire to want to associate 
ourselves with the men who have been 
great leaders. It is history itself which out- 
lines to us the great men of past ages but 
it is not always easy to see the great men 
of our own times. It is only occasionally 
that a man of our own times stands out so 
distinctly by his own character and his own 
accomplishments that he is known and ac- 
knowledged as a great man during his own 
lifetime. 

It is a happy thing that our President 
today is such a man. It is a happy thing 
that our President is such an outstanding 
Republican. It is a happy thing that we can 
point today to his own outstanding personal 
achievement and to the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the Republican Party under his 
leadership. Fortunately it is not necessary 
for us to wait for history to outline these 
achievements for us. 

President Eisenhower in his own day has 
brought to this Nation the accomplishment 
of the Republican standard of “progress, 
peace and prosperity.” 

And so our purpose here tonight is not 
the erection of a great stone monument to 
a great leader of past history—ours is the 
much more pleasant task of merely throwing 
the spotlight of attention on the great 
monument of achievement which has risen 
before our very eyes under President Eisen- 
Aower's inspired leadership. 

Tcan think of no better way to direct our 
attention to these achievements than 
through the President’s own words in de- 
fining the Republican Party as the party of 
Progress, peace and prosperity. 

Said the President last September in Den- 
ver, “We want to be known for what we are— 
‘he party of progress. And if we are the 
party of progress, we must be the party of 
peace and prosperity because this is im- 
Picit in the term progress.” Now progress 
IS a relative thing. We have to know which 
direction we are heading, where we came 
from, where we were yesterday, where we are 
loday and where we hope to be tomorrow. 
One of the most discouraging things to a 
— Cast adrift on the ocean in a lifeboat 
18 the fact that the ocean looks all the same 
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and as his boat drifts helplessly along he 
does not know whether he has progressed 
in any particular direction—he does not 
know how far he might have gone and he 
certainly does not know where he is going. 

So to clarify our position, we need land- 
marks or stars upon which we can sight to 
determine our progress. There’s no simpler 
way of doing that than to turn to the pages 
of our recent history and compare where 
we were 3 or 4 years ago with where we are 
today. 

First of all, when the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration took office, we were at war. The 
Korean war which some chose to characterize 
as a police action was daily claiming the 
lives of American servicemen and claiming 
untold dollars that should have been de- 
voted to constructive purposes rather than 
destructive purposes. Yes; we were involved 
in a Korean war which we dared not lose 
but which through a weird shackling of our 
own hands by the administration in office 
then we were forbidden to win. 

When the Eisenhower administration took 
office, we were suffering from a certain kind 
of bigness. Now from time to time we've 
heard comments criticizing big business or 
big labor or something else that’s grown so 
big as to endanger our public and national 
welfare. The bigness we suffered from then 
was big government. The Government was 
the biggest thing in the country and proud 
of it. It was a government whose instinct 
was to solve every problem through Fed- 
eral interference, through Federal control or 
policing. Taxes and Government spending 
were the biggest they had ever been in the 
history of our country. And at that time 
government was trying to get even bigger. 

Plans were being promoted which would 
have injected government into areas of 
private lives and private enterprise. Yes; 
big government was growing even bigger 
and crowding itself more and more into the 
lives and interests of the individual citizens 
of our country. And those were the land- 
marks just about 3 years ago. 

Today we are at peace. The Korean war 
was concluded and we can thank God that 
an enlightened foreign policy under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s able guidance has pre- 
vented us from being swept over the brink 
into any more disastrous wars or police 
actions. 

Today no lives of American servicemen are 
being sacrificed in futile combats anywhere 
in the world. Today no American dollars 
are being thrown into the bottomless well 
of destructive warfare. And today, although 
the cost of national defense has been cut, we 
have developed the most powerful United 
States Armed Forces the Nation has even 
maintained when not in a shooting war. 
This administration has discarded a crisis 
policy and adopted a policy of continuous 
combat steadiness for any contingency and 
in the President’s own words, “Our security 
posture commands respect.” 

And as peace was secured, peacetime pros- 
perity replaced wartime inflation in our na- 
tional economy. We have experienced the 
highest employment in history. Our 
omy is approaching the $400 billion mark. 
It is at an all-time high. Inflation has been 
halted. Today people have more dollars to 
spend and each doilar buys more. 

The decline in the buying power of the 
dollar has been*stopped under President 
Eisenhower's Republican administration and 
it has not required big government to accom- 
plish this. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment has been removed from many activities 
competing with private business. For in- 
stance, the Government has sold synthetic 
rubber plants, sold the Inland Waterways 
Corporation (which incidentaily had been 
operated for years at a loss). The Govern- 
ment no longer is competing with coffee 
roasting plants, has gotten out of the bakery 
business and the Jaundry business. 
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This Republican administration has 
stopped numerous Government commercial 
activities such as clothing repair shops, fur- 
niture repair shops. It is closing numerous 
activities of the same nature. And what's 
more, all Federal agencies continue to survey 
their commercial-type operations to recom- 
mend those that can be terminated. 

The nature of the Government of the 
United States is important not only to the 
citizens of this country but to all peoples 
all over the world. As President Eisenhower 
has said, “Our world policy and our actions 
are dedicated to the achievement of peace 
with justice for all nations.” 

He has suggested positive moves to pre- 
vent further inroads of communism. His 
realistic program contains such points as 
continuing to maintain an effective system 
of collective security—use of the awesome 
power of the atom as a guardian of the free 
world and of peace—keeping in the fore- 
front of human consciousness grave injus- 
tices which are still uncorrected, such as 
the bondage of millions of persons. 

To sum it up, the President has said, “We 
must act in the firm assurance that the 
fruits of freedom are more attractive and 
desirable to mankind in the pursuit of hap- 
piness than the record of communism.” 


Now in order to maintain the peace and 
the prosperity which we enjoy, the Presi- 
cent has set forward very realistic ideas. He 
says, “Over the long term a balanced budget 
is a sure index to thrifty management in a 
home, in a business or in the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 


“T earnestly believe that a tax cut can be 
deemed justifiable only when it will not un- 
balance the budget.” 


To anyone who has ever been responsible 
for keeping the books of the company or 
corporation or even for the housewife who 
keeps count of her own expenses in the 
home, that is clear thinking. 

These things that I relate are only a few 
of the many major points on which our 
peace and prosperity rest today. Now you 
know that you can’t enjoy such things as 
peace and prosperity by pure chance. The 
United States did not stumble into these 
conditions that we enjoy today. Peace and 
prosperity are the result of progress. And 
progress has to be based on philosophy. 

In President Eisenhower’s own words, “T 
aon’t believe that you can sloganize the 
kind of honest philosophy that the Repub- 
lican Party is trying to promote in the United 
States. If we can live by that philosophy, 
however, then I think we have proved our 
worthiness to be the instrument through 
which the people of the United States carry 
on the job of government of the people, by 
the people,and for the people.” 

And he also referred to another quotation 
of Lincoln’s to this effect, ‘The function of 
government is to do for the people what the 
individual cannot do at all or so well tor 
himself and in all those things which the 
individual can do for himself the govern- 
ment ought not to interfere.” 

Experience in our own country has proved 
that when we free ourselves of unnatural 
governmental restrictions, then the intelli- 
gence and the initiative of individual peo- 
ple, and individual companies, and indi- 
vidual organizations will make us prosper. 

And the Eisenhower Republican adminis- 
tration has redirected focus of authority so 
that it bears on the welfare of the individual. 
It has sought to lift up the American farmer, 
the American businessman (both large and 
small) and the American workingman, to 
change them from being just a unit in a 
big impersonal plan. Instead—to make each 
individual secure with his own human per- 
sonality and dignity has been its goal. 

That’s a mighty good philsophy to have 
and there could be no greater man to ciairy 
it out than President Eisenhower. 
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The Presidency of the United States is to- 
day the most important and most exacting 
job in the world. By the grace of God we 
have a man who more than meets that task. 

After a long and distinguished military 
career and after distinguishing himself in 
the field of education, now in three short 
vears Dwight D. Eisenhower has proved that 
he is the world’s greatest leader. 

In the face of complex problems, highly 
divergent opinions, and controversial issues, 
he has built a teamwork in Government un- 
like anything ever before achieved. 

If we will think back just a few years, 
we can easily remember that it was his great 
capacity for creating teamwork that so 
vitally influenced the outcome of World War 
IIlI—welding together the often divergent 
policies of the many countries who were 
allied in their efforts to defeat nazism. He 
led the team onward until victory was 
achieved. 

Now his Republican administration has 
established policies that have set this Nation 
on an unprecedented upward course. He 
has solidified our Nation’s position as the 
indisputable leader of the free world. 

In Dwight D. Eisenhower there is that 
combination of qualities which this troubled 
world of ours needs so often and finds so 
seldom. Aman among men—a leader among 
leaders. 

The President is indeed a remarkable man. 

He has great reverence, great wisdom, and 
enormous patience for important things. 
He commands the respect of millions and 
the devoted loyalty of his close associates. 

He dreams great dreams for the advance- 
ment of the peopie of his country and for 
all mankind, but is practical in their ap- 
plication. 

His eyes are on the far horizons but his 
feet are firmly on the ground. He has a 
friendly and disarming smile and a delight- 
ful and contagious sense of humor which 
draws people to him. 

In short, he has all the stature and yet all 
the humbleness of a truly great man. 

Our progress under his administration has 
been great and we can expect that progress 
to continue to be great as we follow the 
enduring objectives of the Republican ad- 

ninistration as outlined by Mr. Eisenhower 
in his recent state of the Union message. 
Here they are: 

1. The discharge of all world responsibility. 

2. Constant improvement of our national 
security. 

3. Fiscal integrity. 

4. Fostering of a strong economy and 

5. Response to human concerns. 

“Progress,” Mr. Eisenhower said, “will be 
realized only as it is more than matched by 
a continuing growth in the spiritual strength 
of the Nation. Our dedication to moral 
values must be complete in our dealings 
abroad and in our relationships among our- 
selves. 

“We have single-minded devotion to the 
common good of America. 

“Never must we forget that this means the 
well-being, the prosperity, the security of all 
Americans in every walk of life.” 

He continued, “The vista before us is 
bright—the march of science—the expanding 
economy—the advance in collective security 
toward a just peace. In this threefold move- 
ment our people are creating new standards 
by which the future of the Republic may be 
judged.” 

Mr. President, there is real happiness in 
our hearts today because of your remarkable 
recovery since you were taken ill last fall. 
There is real happiness in our hearts for your 
great and undimished leadership of the Re- 
publican administration and of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, there is great happiness in 
our hearts that we are able to recognize your 
greatness now, and that we may express this 
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happiness that we have—and our thanks to 
you today. 

Mr. President, we salute you for the un- 
paralleled contribution which you have made 
to your country and to the world, 


Address by Senator Lehman Before the 
Nationalities Division of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Anpendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address I delivered at the congres- 
sional dinner of the nationalities divi- 
sion of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, held at the Mayflower Hotel, in 
Washington, D. C., on January 28, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH OF SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN AT 
THE CONGRESSIONAL DINNER OF THE NATION- 
ALITIES DIVISION OF THE DEMocRATIC Na- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 28, 1956 


Tonight the nationalities division of the 
Democratic National Committee has come of 
age. 

This notable gathering is an assembly not 
only of the nationalities division, but of the 
Democratic Party itself. It is an eloquent 
refiection of America, proud of its varied 
heritage, rich in its far-flung roots and tra- 
ditions. 

I am personally much moved and deepty 
gratified. Throughout my political and pub- 
lic life, which spans almost half a century, 
I have tried to represent in the councils of 
the Democratic Party the common interests 
of those many national strains which have 
poured into America across the years, and 
which made America. Tonight I see in this 
assemblage as impressive a cross-section of 
the Democratic Party, and of the Nation, as 
I have ever seen gathered in one group. 

In this room I feel one of the strongest 
pulses of the Democratic Party. In this room 
I sense the heartbeat of America. 

The nationalities division, and its leader- 
ship, are to be congratulated for a fine job 
of mobilization, and of inspiration too. 

I congratulate that young and still rising 
star of the Democratic Party the four-times 
chosen governor of his State, who, in the 
brief period of his leadership of the national- 
ities division, has shown not only a deep 
understanding of its potentialities, but has 
given it a truly dynamic leadership—Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams. 

My congratulations, too, to that patient, 
persistent, and pioneer worker in this field— 
an old, tried and true friend of mine, the 

1ainspring of the nationalities division, Mish 
Cieplinski, our executive director, 

And, of course, all praise to the chairman 
of this dinner, the first chairman of the na- 
tionalities division and now its honorary 
chairman, my beloved colleague and the dean 
of us all, Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN. 

And finally, but perhaps preeminently, 
ongratulations are due to those devoted and 
dedicated men who make possible the 
achievements of the nationalities division, 
the day-in and day-out captains of the 
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troops, the section ¢hairmen, representin 
the individual nationalities. 8 

But we are not gathered here tonight to 
exchange congratulations. This dinner, af. 
ter all, is not the summit of achievement 
but only the beginning of it. This gather. 
ing is but a mobilization for action jn the 
field. The real work of the nationalities 
division is carried on, and must be carrig 
on, at the State, district, and precenct leye, 
The people who need to be informed, to he 
aroused, and to be politically activated, are 
there. 

And so we come to the fundamental ques. 
tion: What is the appeal of the Democratic 
Party to those who can be reached through 
the nationalities division? What are the 
issues which will bring the American citizens 
represented here tonight to rally to oy 
cause? 

What do we stand for? 

First of all, we of the Democratic Party 
accept, with our whole hearts, the premise 
that all who are American citizens, regard. 
less of race, creed, color, or national origin— 
regardless of how recent or distant their 
roots in America—are equal before the lay, 
and are equally good Americans. 

We, of the Democratic Party, reject abso. 
lutely the concept of second-class Citizen. 
ship, whether by law or by administrative 
practice. 

Iam not so sure that the Republican Party 
rejects this concept, too. For instance, it 
is alleged that there exists a pattern of dis. 
crimination, in Government employment, 
against naturalized citizens, and second gen- 
eration citizens. And nothing very effective 
is being done about it. 

And still today, after 3 years of Republican 
rule, the discriminatory citizenship provis- 
ions of the misbegotten McCarran-Walter 
Act stand unamended on our statute books, 
Nor has a single proposal been made by this 
administration to amend or modify those 
provisions. 

Those proposals for amendment of the 
McCarran-Walter Act belatedly proposed by 
President Eisenhower, in this election year, 
make no mention whatever of the degrading 
status of second-class citizenship impressed 
on our naturalized citizens by that shameful 
law. 

I shall not rest, you will not rest, and 
the leading spirits of the Democratic Party 
will not rest until the discriminatory citi- 
zenship provisions of the McCarran-Walter 
Act are amended. We are going to wipe out 
the insidious distinctions between natural- 
ized and native-born American citizens now 
established in our law. 

We are going to restore the status of Ameri 
can citizenship to what the Founding Fa- 
thers originally conceived it to be—a charter 
of equal membership in a great society of 
equals. Today, under the McCarran-Walter 
Act, citizenship is a kind of temporary license 
held at the pleasure of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Justice Depart 
ment and the Passport Division of the Stat 
Department. 

Let me tell you—you who do not know all 
the evils in the McCarran-Walter Act—that 
even native-born citizenship is not left undis 
turbed in this law. 

If a native-born citizen goes abroad and 
gets a job with a foreign government, or with 
a company owned by a foreign government, 
he may be stripped, without even knowing 
about it, of his American citizenship. 


I know of the case of a man born in Texas 
by the name of O’Brien who went to Mexico 
for @ year and took a job with the Mexicat 
National Railway as an engineer. Our Gov 
ernment ruled that under the McCarrane 
Walter Act, because the Mexican National 
Railway is owned by the Mexican Govern 
ment, Mr. O’Brien, of Texas, has forfeited 
his American ictizenship. 
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A native-born citizen can lose his citizen- 
ship by yoting in an election abroad. Some 
of ou may recall how the State Department 
urged Americans of Italian extraction to re- 
turn to Italy to vote in the Italian elections 
a few years ago and then took away the 
american citizenship of those who had voted. 

yes, my friend, these provisions of the law 
nave got to be amended. And if they are 

cing to be amended, it will take, I believe, 
3 Democratic administration to do it. 

Ihave referred only to the citizenship pro- 
yisions of the McCarran-Walter Act, and to 
only a few of those. 

There are also, of course, the immigration 
provisions. At long last, in this year of 1956, 
President Eisenhower has made some recom- 
mendations for the amendment of our basic 
immigration law. Some of these proposals 
are good. Most are inadequate. But I want 
to see the specific legislative amendments 
which the administration will advocate and 
support. So far we have heard only the 
President’s general words on this subject. 

Is this administration move to amend the 
McCarran-Walter Act going to be just a 
political show? Or is the President going to 
make a real effort to see that the act is 
amended? Is he going to use whai the news- 
papers call his tremendous personal prestige 
to fight for these amendments? Or will he, 
having said some of the right words in his 
state of the Union message, sit back and let 
nature take its course? Which means, let 
the matter die—until campaign time? Will 
we have just some more pledges, and more 
hedges? 

I hope, with all my heart, that President 
Eisenhower will, in this case, take a fighting 
stance and battle a bill of substantial 
amendments to the McCarran-Walter Act 
through the Congress. I will support him, 
insofar as the amendments are substantial. 
This is not a partisan matter. This is a 
matter transcending all considerations of 
politics and partisanship. 

I want to say, however, in regard to one 
of the President’s recommendations for 
amendment of the McCarran-Walter Act— 
the so-called pooling of unused quota num- 
bers—that I regret very much the President’s 
failure to recommend the total elimination of 
the discriminatory and bigoted national 
origins quota system. What a shame that 
we should have on our statute books a procla- 
mation that we consider a Greek only one- 
two-hundredths as good American citizen- 
ship material as an Anglo-Saxon, and an 
Italian only one-twelfth as good. Yet the 
administration is not even willing to recom- 
mend that these disgraceful provisions be 
expunged completely from the law of the 
land. 

If we are going to wipe out the national 
origins quota system and eliminate it com- 
pletely in favor of a system of selection based 
on individual worth and merit, and not on 
the discriminatory ground of national origin, 
we shall need to arouse the American people. 
And then we shall need to elect a Democratic 
President to lead the fight that must and will 
be fought to achieve success and victory. 

This entire benighted law, with all its dis- 
Criminatory and unjust features, must go. 
It must be replaced by a fair and humane law 
which bars the undesirables and subversives 
yet opens the gate wide to the worthy and 
desirable. We must pledge ourselves, and the 
eo Party must pledge itself, to this 
ie said a few moments ago that the ques- 
tion of amending the McCarran-Walter Act 
is not a partisan question. I would be less 
than fair if I did not point out that there 
are, unfortunately, some Democrats who 
Strongly favor this discriminatory law in its 
Present form. There are Democrats who are 
just as blind and as xenophobic as many 
Republicans. But the spirit of our party 
denies this narrow attitude and 
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affirms a high faith in America, the melting 
pot; in America, the refuge of the oppressed 
and the downtrodden; in America the home 
of equality and opportunity. 

Tiere is another issue—which {fs also non- 
partisan in theory—but where the hope of 
the future, in my judgment, also lies in the 
Democratic Party. I refer to foreign policy. 

I judge that there are none in America 
who feel the importance of our foreign policy 
more keenly than Americans of foreign birth 
and recent foreign descent. There are none 
more vitally interested in our relations with 
the rest of the world, and in the victory of 
the cause of freedom over the cause of 
totalitarianism. 

All of us, I know, wish only for that which 
is good for America. The goal of America 
in foreign affairs is peace, justice, and se- 
curity for all nations—strength, unity, and 
understanding for the nations of the free 
world—and freedom, fulfillment, and well- 
being for all men and women everywhere. 

All of us, or at least most of us, subscribe 
to these goals, regardless of party. 

But these are ultimate and general objec- 
tives. Concerning them there is no reel 
controversy. The real questions at issue in- 
volve specific policies toward specific areas 
of the world and toward specific countries: 
specific policies in terms of military and 
political strategy, trade policy, and foreign 
aid. 

These will be the foreign policy issues of 
1956. These will constitute the heart of this 
year’s great debate. 

President Eisenhower has urged that for- 
eign policy should be excluded from the 
arena of political debate. And only this 
week Secretary Dulles came forth with a 
proposal that specific aspects of foreign 
policy, such as our policy in the Middle East, 
should be so exempt. 

As to the first proposal, it is most unwise 
and, I may say, somewhat presumptuous. 
First, the administration takes us three 
times to the brink of war, or so Mr. Dulles— 
or his ghost writer, Henry Luce—says. At 
the same time, the same administration 
proclaims that it stands for peace, peace 
above everything. 

Indeed, the Soviet leaders have, in recent 
days, declared their confidence in President 
Eisenhower's sincere desire for peace. I am 
willing to agree that President Eisenhower 
wants peace, although I would rather not 
base my conclusions—and I hope the Amer- 
ican people do not—on words emanating 
from the Kremlin. I do not think they know 
or understand the meaning of either truth 
or sincerity. 

But still I want to know: Is the policy of 
our Government the one expressed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at Geneva, or the one ex- 
pressed by Secretary Dulles in Life maga- 
zine? Who is the architect and who is the 
conductor of American foreign policy? It 
would seem from Life magazine that it is 
Secretary Dulles. 

The administration wants to be all things 
to all men, especially to all the voters in the 
United States. The Republican Party wants 
to be the party of peace, and, at the same 
time, the party of massive atomic retaliation, 

Having merchandised these slogans 
throughout the Nation, the administration 
now wants to call a halt to political debate, 
and to maintain the status quo. Of course 
they do. That would be a good bargain, if 
ever there was one—good for them but not 
good for the country. 

This transparent proposal has been, of 
course, forthrightly rejected by most of the 
leaders of the Democratic Party. 

As for Mr. Dulles’ latest stratagem, the 
proposal to exempt the Middle East situa- 
tion and the administration’s policy in the 
Middle East from public debate and criticism, 
I hope that we Democrats are not going to 
accept that either. 
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I, for one, will not be a party to it. 

In the Midlde East, the administration has 
permitted us to be projected into a most 
dangerous situation—dangerous to our most 
vital interests, dangerous to the cause of 
peace, dangerous to the security of the free 
world, and dangerous to the very existence 
of our sister Republic of Israel. 

Communist influence is suddenly running 
rampant in the Middle East. The Arab na- 
tions throb with riot and unrest. Anti- 
Americanism has been given a new impetus 
throughout the area. And in the face of a'l 
this the administration can manage only to 
wring its hands and appeal for bipartisan 
silence and immunity from criticism. 

It seems to me that the administration is 
pleading the fifth amendment on its past 
mistakes in this area. 

Speaking for myself, I am willing, not to 
shut off debate nor to exonerate past errors, 
but sincerely to support the administration, 
if it is ready to steer a new course and fol- 
low a new and positive policy. 

I am ready to praise and advocate an ad- 
ministration policy that promises peace in 
the Middle East—peace, well-being, and se- 
curity for all nations, without sacrifice of 
any, without appeasement of any, but with 
aid and assistance to all. 

I will support such a policy. The American 
people will support such a policy. But I am 
not willing to seal my lips and leave it trust- 
fully to this administration to get us out of 
the mess they have gotten us into. 

For me, this is not a partisan nor a politi- 
cal matter. In this situation the lives of mil- 
lions of people, the fate of democracy in the 
Middle East, and the peace of the world are 
at stake. I will not seek political advantage, 
and hope no Democrat seeks political advan- 
tage, from this common peril which con- 
fronts us all, 

But we cannot speak of bipartisanship in 
a situation in which the administration has 
deliberately altered the course followed by 
previous administrations in the Middle East, 
has excluded Democrats from participation 
in the formulation of this fallacious policy, 
and now asks for a Democratic moratorium 
on criticism. 

I could say almost the same thing about 
other vital aspects of our foreign policy. 

Many of you here tonight are especially 
concerned about the problem of our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, first as it affects 
peace, and, second, as it affects the enslaved 
peoples of Europe—the subjugated peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

All of us are becoming aware that all-out 
war is an impossible solution for any of our 
international problems. There is simply no 
practical alternative to peace. The thought 
of war, using hydrogen bombs, is too shock- 
ing today to entertain, unless we have recon- 
ciled ourselves to the suicide of civilization 
as we know it. 

In our continuing conflict with the Soviet 
Union and the forces of communism we have 
no alternative but to engage in vigorous but 
peaceful competition—the competitive use of 
nonviolent means—to achieve our objectives. 

Our objectives must include bringing to an 
end, as soon as possible, the enslavement of 
the satellite peoples. We must actively and 
persistently support their desire for freedom, 

Our efforts must be directed to loosening 
their chains, so far as is possible, to giving 
them hope for the future, comfort in the 
present, and the assurance that we will never 
abandon their cause for any reason whatever. 

We must avoid raising and dashing their 
hopes in alternate strokes, as this adminis- 
tration has so consistently done. We must 
not promise to do that which these peoples 
know cannot be done. We must not speak 
brash and meaningless words about libera- 
tion in a context which implies all-out war, 
and means total destruction. 
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And certainly we must not make any agree- 
ments with the Soviet Government which 
would lessen the enslaved peoples’ prospects 
for freedom, or impair their confidence in 
our true concern for their condition. 

What has. been the administration’s rec- 
ord on this front? It has not been a bright 
one. It has been a shadowy one, made up 
again of brash words and weak actions, @ 
policy of inconsistency and of weakness. 

Even our policy toward the free nations 
of Europe has deteriorated from what it was. 
A strong and united free Europe, with com- 
plete confidence in our motives and in our 
leadership, is the strongest deterrent to the 
spread of communism. But we have fum- 
bled, and blustered, and have illustrated in 
general the maxim of too little and too late. 

This administration has not departed en- 
tirely from the Truman-Acheson policy in 
Western Europe, but has weakened it. That 
policy must be renewed and strengthened. 
A Democratic administration can and will do 
it. 

In Asia and Africa, we have again fallen be- 
tween the stools of indecision. We have 
failed to make clear our strong hatred for 
colonialism—we who once knew what it was 
to be a colony—180 years ago. We have 
failed to give comfort to the reasonable 
forces of nationalism, and the legitimate as- 
pirations of colonial peoples for independ- 
ence. We have failed to identify ourselves 
with the traditions of independence and 
anticolonialism, in which our own Nation 
was conceived and born. 

We could do this and win the hearts and 
minds of these newly awakening peoples, 
while yet defending the basic interests of 
our western allies. But we have done 
neither. 

A Democratic administration will, I am 
sure, do differently and do better. 

Take Cyprus, for example. Our great and 
good ally, Britain, holds Cyprus and wants to 
keep it. And, indeed, the free world needs 
Cyprus for security purposes. 

But the will of the people of Cyprus must 
surely be taken into account—or doesn’t this 
administration believe in the principle of 
self-determination? 

Of course the security interests of the 
free world must be considered. Of course 
the rights of the Turkish minority in Cyprus 
must be safeguarded. But within the frame- 
work of these considerations, we should and 
must stand staunchly with the people ot 
Cyprus for their right to have a voice in their 
own future status. 

Atrocities against minorities must be forth- 
rightly condemned and denounced, wherever 
they occur, whether in Asia or Africa, or be- 
hind the Iron Curtain against the Czechs, 
the Poles, or the Ukrainians. 

But our Government is as silent about 
some of these specific acts as it is about the 
Genocide Pact still gathering dust in a 
pigeonhole of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

A Democratic administration will, I believe, 
do differently. 

There is much more to be said about for- 
eign policy. Much more must and will be 
said in the months ahead. 

If the Republican administration really 
wants to isolate certain subjects and place 
them beyond the pale of debate, there are, 
indeed, certain things on which both parties 
can agree. 

We can agree that neither party is soft on 
communisin, and that both parties are op- 
posed to communism, both domestic and in- 
ternational. 

We can agree that neither party is opposed 
to free world unity, and thai both desire to 
achieve it. 

We can agree that both parties support 
the United Nations, and neither seeks to 
destroy or undermine that organization. 

We can agree that desire 
peace, and not war. 


both parties 
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These can and should be above debate. 
On these four points, at least, and perhaps 
more, there could be a perfect bipartisan- 
ship. 

But as for the means of opposing Com- 
munism, the means of unifying the free 
world, the means of supporting the United 
Nations, and the means of achieving peace— 
these can and should be subject two full 
public debate and review. 

And in the months ahead, these means 
are going to be discussed. These issues are 
going to be aired. As far as I am concerned, 
the public is going to be consulted and 
taken into our confidence. 

Of course we must avoid extreme, or ir- 
responsible, criticism. We must avoid nar- 
row partisanship. We must avoid criticism 
for the sake of criticism, and attack for 
sheer political advantage. 

Our criticism must be restrained, factual 
and constructive. 

Our Party must continue to show that it 
is a responsible Party, careful in its judg- 
ments, worthy of leadership, and more con- 
cerned about policy than power. 

If we follow such a discipline, and keep 
faith with our traditions—if we reflect the 
humanitarianism which is our Party's heri- 
tage, and our faith in the people’s wisdom, 
which is our pride—then we will deserve to 
win, and we will win. 


School Construction Assistance Act of 
1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPFI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a very out- 
standing address made before the Geor- 
gia General Assembly by Representative 
JOHN J. FLYNT, JR., 2 Member of the 
House of Representatives from the 
Fourth District of Georgia, before a joint 
session of the Georgia General Assem- 
bly on January 24, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY JOHN J. FLYNT, JR., MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE FouRTH DISTRICT OF 
GEORGIA, BEFORE A JOINT SESSION OF THE 
GFORGIA GENERAL ASSEMBLY, JANUARY 24, 
1956 
Lieutenant Governor Vandiver, Mr. Speak- 

er Moate. members of the senate and house 

of representatives of the general assembly, 
my fellow Georgians, I bring you greetings 
trom the Georgia delegation in the House of 

Representatives of the United States Con- 

gress—the distinguished and charming lady 

from the Eight District and the nine men, 
including myself. I shall not attempt to 
speak for any of them in my remarks which 
follow—but I know at least some of them 
concur in the thoughts I shall bring to you. 

As for myself, I stand here in complete 
humility, fully cognizant of my many short- 
comings, my faults, and my failures. At the 
same time, a feeling of pride pulsates 
through my body. This feeling of pride is 
motivated by the fact that I once served 
as a member of this general assembly and 
that my colleague, Judge Davis, and I now 
have been invited to address you in joint 
session—an honor and an invitation which, 
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so far as I know, has never before been ex 
tended to a Member of Congress from Geor. 
gia. I am truly honored, and I am deep! 
and sincerely grateful. I hope that I deserrs 
it—I pray that I always shail. 

A moment ago I reminded you that 1 once 
served in this general assembly. [I would 
be derelict in my duty to you if I did not 
tell you that I considered it then as J con. 
sider it now—one of the greatest Privileges 
and honors which can be conferred oy a 
Georgia citizen. I have been a member of 
many groups and I bear witness to the fact 
that I have never served with nor known 
a finer or more dedicated group of men ang 
women than the 258 other members of the 
general assembly with whom I serveq in 
1947-48. I know you of this present genera 
assembly measure up to or surpass the gen- 
eral assembly in which I served. 

You are the equal in ability, in inte}. 
gence, in appearance, and in courage to any 
house and senate in the Nation, including 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States—anq ] 
believe you are superior to most. 

But, my fellow Georgians, you did not in. 
vite me down here to conduct a lodge meet. 
ing of a mutual admiration society. You 
invited me to come back home, among my 
home people, and to discuss with you, and 
I emphasize to discuss with you, the bil! 
now pending in Congress known as H. R, 
7535, called the Kelley bill, sometimes called 
the Federal aid to education bill, sometimes 
called the School Construction Assistance 
Act of 1955. 

Let's briefly discuss this legislation. 

Very seriously, if I could be shown one 
good reason why I should support this legis- 
lation, I might do it. However, I've studied 
this bill backward and forward, up and 
down, front to back, back to front, from 
cover to cover, left to right, right to left, from 
Rabun Gap to Tybee Light; from Vogel Park 
to Attapulgus, from the Okefenokee Swamp 
to Lookout Mountain; and I cannot find one 
thing in it that looks like good legislation 
to me. 

On the contrary, it has the earmarks of the 

nost insidious, treacherous and _ Vicious 
group of words ever assembled as one docu- 
ment since Karl Marx wrote Das Kapital and 
Earl Warren wrote the Supreme Court opin- 
ion which he delivered on that black Mon- 
day, the 17th of May 1954. In my opinion, 
these two documents can be very close com- 
pared upon careful analysis, and the phi- 
losophy of the one is just as communistic 
as the philosophy of the other. 

This bill, which in a sense is an effort to 
boister the weak position of the Supreme 
Court decision, is a hydra-headed, five- 
fanged, cloven-hoofed and _forked-tailed 
combination of polecat, mad dog, and rattle- 
snake. It strikes not only at the vitals of 
our way of life in Georgia, but stabs cold 
steel into the heart of the United States 
Constitution. It tolls the death knell! of 
State sovereignty; all- the while shedding 
alligator tears, and at the same time !augh- 
ing the hyenalike laugh of a madman who 
has just destroyed his dearest possession and 
now envisions its total and permanent de- 
struction. 

A reckless charge? Listen to this 
guage—and I quote from the bill itself: 

“Sec. 103 (a). Any State which desires to 
accept the benefits of this title shall submit 
to the Commissioner, through its State edu- 
cational agency, a State plan which shall 
* * ©” and then proceeds to specifically list 
seven subparagraphs including “a provision 
for fiscal control and establishment of cer- 
tain standards.” 

My fellow Georgians, need I tel] you and 
need I define their definition of ‘fiscal — 
trol” and the “establishment of standards”! 

Under this same provision, section 103 of 
the bill as drawn, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is empowered and authorized to write 
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gulations he desires and to require any 
eych reports from State education depart- 
ments notwithstanding the language of the 
statute and notwithstanding any other pro- 
yision of law. 

Why, this places more power in one man, 
the Commissioner of Education, than a 
Caesar, & Hitler, and a Mongolian potentate 
ever had all put together. Its advocates say 
there is a right of appeal from any unjust 
decision. What kind of an appeal? One that 
would wind up in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and you know what that Court 
would do, since they have shattered the Con- 
stitution of the United States, destroyed the 
Bill of Rights, overturned every known legal 
precedent, and have adopted in their stead 
the crazy, pseudo-sociological reasoning of a 
swedish Communist named Gunnar Myrdal, 
who by his own admission hates America 
and everything which forms a part of the 
American way of life. 

That unlimited and unrestricted power it 
gives the Commissioner of Education is bad 
enough, but that is the least of the three 
principal objections to it. 

Number two of the principal objections is 
that it would confirm by an act of Congress 
the line of the Supreme Court decision which 
says each State must integrate its public 
schools, and destroy every element of local 
self-government and local self-determina- 
tion—including the greatest of all free- 
doms—the freedom of choice. It would de- 
stroy the right of a sovereign State and its 
people to be let alone by outside meddlers 
and interlopers who are interfering with a 
matter of which they have nothing but a 
smattering of ignorance. 

To force Georgia and 11 other sovereign 
States to comply with that decision and with 
the philosophy embraced in this Federal Aid 
to Education bill would destroy the progress 
we have made in both education and solu- 
tion of race problems and shatter beyond 
repair the educational, social, religious and 
economic life of every State where integra- 
tion and desegregatiqn is forced on a people 
against their will, and I believe I speak 
accurately and correctly when I say against 
the will of the overwhelming majority of both 
the white and Negro people in every State 
in the South. 

And before I go any further, I want to 
state without any reservation, or evasicn, 
that I am here and now willing to take a 
solemn oath that I hold no malice, hatred 
or prejudice whatsoever in my heart or mind 
or soul against any man or group of men, 
living or dead, because of his race or the 
color of his skin. I think I have demon- 
Strated and proved that by nearly 20 years 
as @ lawyer, an assistant United States at- 
torney, as a soldier in the United States 
Army, Solicitor General, member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and Member of Congress. In 
each instance over these 20 years—indeed 
over the 41 years of my life—I have sought 
to give to every man and woman every dig- 
nity to which he is entitled as a human 
being and every right to which he is entitled 
as an American citizen. 


And yet, I just as firmly and sincerely be- 
Neve that to completely integrate in com- 
munities and States where each race con- 
stitutes a large proportion of the population 
would unquestionably weaken both races and 
even destroy one or both. 


No nation in the history of mankind has 
ever mixed and amalgamated two races with- 
out destroying itself, all of its people, and 
both races in the process. Carthage, Egypt, 
and Rome are examples. People now in- 
habit each of the areas once populated by 
the Cathagenians, the Egyptians, and the 
Romans, but they are no more like their 
ancient counterparts than day is like night, 
and their national strength and power are 
long since gone and forgotten. 

Yes, I'm willing to take such an oath that 
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any person or race; and I’m willing to take 
yet another solemn oath—that I will expend 
every ounce of my strength, every drop of 
my blood, even my life itself to resist the 
efforts of the United States Supreme Court 
to force complete integration on the people 
of Georgia against our will; and I'll not 
knowingly vote for a bill in Congress which 
I believe is designed to do just that. 

Those are two reasons why I oppose the 
Federal aid to education bill, but they both 
fade into insignificance compared with rea- 
son No. 3, which I’l1 come to in just a minute. 

But before I go to reason No. 3, I want to 
say this to the thousands of school teachers 
and school administrators: 

If and when the Federal Government and 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion take over control of our schools that 
this same United States Commissioner of 
Education in his little white tower will take 
charge of the hiring and firing, standards of 
teaching, prescribed courses of study, salary 
scales, and every phase of our educational 
systems; and in my considered opinion and 
in my best judgment, we shall be not nearly 
so well off in Georgia as we are now. 

There is not a State in the United States 
which has made the progress in education 
that has been made in Georgia in the past 
10 years. We can only judge the future by 
the past. I am confident that the progress 
in education in Georgia will continue and 
that in Georgia our educational system will 
be equal to any and superior to most. 

Georgia is a desirable place in which to 
belong to the teaching profession. I'll make 
this statement and let the statisticians tear 
it apart—there are more alumni of schools 
located outside of Georgia teaching in and 
seeking employment in Georgia schools than 
there are Georgia college graduates teach- 
ing in at least 20 other States. They come 
into Georgia from all over the United States, 
because (1) Georgia is a good place in which 
to live; (2) it is a good place in which to 
teach; (3) they like it better here than any- 
where else; and (4) they are here by their 
own choice and of their own free will and 
accord. This applies to white and Negro 
teachers alike. 

Now about the Negro members of the 
teaching profession in Georgia. There are 
more Negro school teachers in Georgia and 
South Carolina together than there are in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, Ili- 
nois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, California and 
Machigan combined; and the combined pop- 
ulation of that latter group of States has 
over ten times the total population in 
Georgia and South Carolina. 

I once asked a Negro school teacher friend 
of mine why he came to teach in Georgia 
instead of going to some other State. He 
was a good teacher and a highly intelligent 
person, and his honest reply was this: “I 
couldn’t get a job up there teaching. Up 
there they love me as a race and hate me as a 
person; down here you segregate my race, 
but you respect me as a person and as a 
human being.” He might have added, but 
he didn’t, that he and his wife and children 
are not a race—they are people and human 
beings. 

If Georgia should be suddenly forced to 
desegregate, the group which would suffer 
most would be the thousands of Negro 
teachers in Georgia and the many more thou- 
sands of Negro school children who are today 
getting a better education than they would 
anywhere else in the world. My fellow Geor- 

gians, the results would be utter chaos and 
you know it. 

Now comes reason No. 3 why I expect to 
vigorously oppose H. R. 7535 and any com- 
panion bill, substitute, or counterpart: 

There is absolutely no constitutional au- 
thority for it, either expressed or implied. 
Nowhere in the Constitution of the United 
States of America is there any delegation of 
power to Congress or to any branch of the 
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Federal Government to operate or support a 
public school system. That is a right and 
also a power absolutely reserved and guar- 
anteed to the several States to operate, sup- 
port and maintain as each of the several 
States shall determine and decide. 

Congress has absolutely no _ constitu- 
tional authority, power, or right to appro- 
priate money to operate schools within the 
States or to support them and exactly no 
constitutional authority, power, or right to 
use tax money to pay such an appropriation. 

The skeptics and the wide-eyed dreamers 
will immediately shout—‘What difference 
does it make whether it’s constituional or 
no?” 

And I’ll just as quickly reply, “It makes all 
the difference in the world. If the Federal 
Government, by act of Congress, can support, 
operate, maintain, or construct schools in the 
school systems of the several States and have 
that declared to be constitutional and a part 
of either the expressed or implied powers of 
Congress—then grab your hats, and let’s go; 
it’s allover. The lid has blown sky high and 
there is no limit or restriction on the power 
of the Federal Government.” 

If that happens, the last stanchion, the last 
bulwark, the last symbol of the sovereign 
rights of a sovereign State, like Georgia, is 
gone and gone forever. There’ll be no call- 
ing it back. 

If that happens, they might as well abolish 
all 43 State constitutions, all 48 State 
general assemblies, the courts of law and 
order of the 48 States, and the rights 
and privileges of every individual citizen. If 
that happens they might as well close up all 
48 governors’ Offices and tell all 48 State gov- 
ernors, it’s all over boys—you are out of a 
job. 

If that happens, the American Bill of 
Rights is shattered and gone too—because if 
they can effectually abolish State control of 
schools, they can just as easily abolish ha- 
beas corpus, trial by jury, freedom of speech 
and press, freedom of religion, and every 
other personal right and emblem of liberty 
which no human being ever had guaranteed 
before the American Bill of Rights was added 
to the United States Constitution. 

And wken that time comes, we’ll be a to- 
talitarian government like Germany under 
Hitler and Russia under the Communists. 

The thing that has made and preserved us 
a great Nation is the fundamental premise 
that the United States is an indissoluble 
Union of indestructible States. Our Fed- 
eral Government is based upon the inviolate 
concept of separation of powers so that 
neither the executive, the legislature, nor the 
judicial branch can go completely wild and 
destroy the sovereign rights of the sovereign 
States. 

And there’ll be no one left to stop it. The 
supposed defenders of the Constitution— 
the black-robed justices of the United States 
Supreme Court will be leading the carnival 
parade riding the chargers of dictatorship 
and tyranny like the four horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. I hope that time never comes— 
I humbly pray that it won’t. I believe our 
United States Constitution is a_ sacred 
thing—the most sacred and devinely in- 
spired instrument produced by the brain and 
purpose of man since God gave the Ten 
Tables of the Laws to Moses on Mount Sinat 
and since the Man of Galilee delivered His 
sermon on another mountain nearly 2,000 
years ago. 

Yes, the United States Constitution is a 
sacred thing. It protects and defends the 
weak and the oppressed against tyrants and 
would be tyrants of strength and power; it 
protects the minorities from the vastly 
greater majorities; it protects the humblest 
cottage and the most stately mansion with 
equal sanctity; it protects the least of us 
from the powers of tyranny and despotism. 

It has caused us to have the greatest way 
of life ever experienced, ever known or ever 
dreamed of by the mind of man. 
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It has been defended by many thousands 
of Americans who have died to save it, and 
yet who died with smiles in their souls be- 
cause they had helped save it; and it has 
been defended by countless millions more 
who have lived and so lived that our Nation, 
a Nation under God and under a divinely 
inspired Constitution, might be strength- 
ened, and might never perish from this earth. 

Let me urge you to give serious considera- 
tion to two propositions. 

Firstly, whether you wish to go on record 
urging all of your Members of Congress to 
unanimously oppose Federal aid to educa- 
tion and thereby do ail you can to urge the 
citizens of other States to so urge their 
representatives to do likewise. 

Secondly, let us join hands with our 
nearby States of Virginia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and others and consider the adoption 
of a resolution of interposition. 

Since May 17, 1954, Georgia has led the 
Way under the courageous leadership of our 
Governors and State leaders, including an 
overwhelming majority of the members of 
the general assembly of this State. We took 
a courageous stand when we ratified amend- 
ment No. 4 in the general election in 1954. 

I believe that if Georgia had failed to 
take a firm position and courageous stand on 
this subject that the rest of the Southern 
States would have lost heart and abandoned 
the fight. Some of my friends from Vir- 
ginia, who believe in constitutional govern- 
ment and who believe in the rights of sov- 
eign States, have very recently told me that 
their fight in Virginia was made much easier 
and was crowned with success because of 
the example which had been previously set 
by Georgia. 

Two weeks ago, yesterday, the Common- 
wealth of Virginia voted by more than a 
2-to-1 majority to call a constitutional con- 
vention to write into the Constitution of the 
State of Virginia what we in Georgia did with 
amendment No. 4 in the general election in 
1954. 

Let the General Assembly of Georgia ex- 
press its firm resolution to maintain and to 
defend the Constitution of the United States, 
and the constitution of this State, against 
every attempt, either foreign or domestic, to 
undermine the dual structure of dual gov- 
ernment, and to destroy those fundamental 
principles embodied in our basic law, by 
which the delegated powers of the Federal 

3s0vernment and the reserved powers of the 
respective States have long been protected 
and assured. 

Let this general assembly explicitly declare 
that the powers of the Federal Government 
result solely from the compact to which the 
States are parties, and that the powers of the 
Federal Government, in all of its branches 
and agencies, are limited by the terms of the 
instrument creating the compact, and by the 
plain sense and intention of its provisions. 

Let the terms of this United States Con- 
stitution, and its plain sense and intention, 
apparent from the face of the instrument, be 
that the ratifying States, parties thereto, 
have agreed voluntarily to delegate certain of 
their sovereign powers, but only those sov- 
ereign powers specifically enumerated, to a 
Federal Government thus constituted; and 
let all powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States be reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people. 

Let the State of Georgia declare in positive 
language that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has no authority to amend the 
United States Constitution by judicial order 
or judicial decree. 

By its decision of May 17, 1954, in the 
school cases, the Supreme Court of the 
United States placed upon the Constitution 
an interpretation, having the effect of an 
amendment thereto. Georgia emphatically 
disapproves this interpretation. 
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The State of Georgia did not agree, in 
ratifying the 14th amendment, nor did other 
States ratifying the 14th amendment agree, 
that the power to operate racially separate 
schools was to be prohibited to them there- 
by; and as evidence of such understanding 
of the terms of the amendment, and its plain 
sense and intention, the people of Georgia 
know that the very Congress which proposed 
the 14th amendment for ratification estab- 
lished separate schools in the District of 
Columbia; further we know that in many 
instances, the same State legislatures that 
ratified the 14th amendment also provided 
for systems of separate public schools; and 
still further, we know that both State and 
Federal courts, without any exception, recog- 
nized and approved this clear understanding 
over a long period of years and held re- 
peatedly that the power to operate such 
schools was, indeed, a power reserved to the 
States to exercise “without intervention of 
the Federal courts under the Federal Consti- 
tution.” 

With the Supreme Court's decision afore- 
said and recently approved acts of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Georgia, a question of con- 
tested powers has arisen: The Court asserts, 
for its part, that the States did, in fact, in 
1868, prohibit unto themselves, by means of 
the 14th amendment, the power to maintain 
racially separate public schoois, which power 
certain of the States have exercised daily 
for more than 80 years; the State of Georgia, 
for its part, asserts that it has never sur- 
rendered such power. 

This declaration upon the part of the 
Supreme Court of the United States consti- 
tutes a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
attempt by the Court itself to usurp the 
amendatory power that lies solely with not 
fewer than three-fourths of the States. 

Ve in Georgia, mindful of the resolution 
by which we ratified the 11th amendment to 
the United States Constitution, and cog- 
nizant of similar resolutions adopted by 
cther States, both North and South, again 
assert this fundamental principle: That 
whenever the Federal Government attempts 
the deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exer- 
cise of powers not granted to it, the States 
who are parties to the compact have the 
right, and are in duty bound, to inter)pose 
for arresting the progress of the evil, and 
for preserving the authorities, rights, and 
liberties appertaining to them. 

Failure on the part of this State thus to 
assert its clearly reserved powers would be 
construed as tacit consent to the surrender 
thereof; and such submissive acquiescence to 
palpable, deliberate, and dangerous en- 
croachment upon one power would in the end 
lead to the surrender of all powers, and in- 
evitably to the obliteration of the sovereignty 
of the States, contrary to the sacred compact 
by which this Union of States was created. 

In times past Georgia has remained silent— 
we have remained silent too long—against in- 
terpretations and constructions placed upon 
the Constitution which seemed to many cit- 
izens of Georgia palpable encroachments 
upon the reserved powers of the States and 
wiliful usurpation of powers never delegated 
to our Federal Government; we have watched 
with growing concern as the power delegated 
to the Congress to regulate commerce among 
the several States has been stretched into a 
power to control local enterprises remote 
from interstate commerce; we have witnessed 
with disquietude the advancing tendency to 
read into a power to lay taxes for the general 
welfare a power to confiscate the earnings of 
our people for purposes unrelated to the gen- 
eral welfare as we conceive it; we have been 
dismayed at judicial decrese permitting pri- 
vate property to be taken for uses that plainly 
are not public uses; we are disturbed at the 
effort now afoot to distort the power to pro- 
vide for the common defense, by some Fabian 
alchemy, into a power to build local school- 
houses. 
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We in Georgia, as American citizens. anxi 
ously concerned at this massive expansion ot 
central authority, nevertheless, have reserves 
our right to interpose against the Progress 
of these evils in the hope that time Would 
ameliorate the transgressions; now, however 
in a matter so gravely affecting this State, 
most vital public institutions, we can remain 
silent no longer. Recognizing, as the People 
of Georgia do, the prospect of incalculable 
harm to the public schools of this State and 
the disruption of the education of her chy. 
dren, we are in duty bound to interpoge 
against these most serious consequences, and 
earnestly to challenge the usurped authority 
that would inflict them upon our citizens, 

Therefore, we must invoke that Divine 
guidance impleaded by our people on Jyly 
4, 1776, when first they declared themselves 
a free and independent State, and appeal now 
to our sister States for that decision whicy 
only they are qualified under our mutual 
compact to make; and we respectfully request 
them to join us in making proper applica. 
tion for interposition. 

We pledge our firm intention to take a) 
appropriate measures honorably, legally, ang 
constitutionally available to us to resist this 
illegal encroachment upon our sovereign 
powers, and to urge upon our sister States, 
whese authority over their own most cher. 
ished powers may next be imperiled, thei 
prompt and deliberate efforts to check this 
and further encroachment by the Supreme 
Court, through judicial legislation, upon the 
reserved powers of the States, and that al! 
laws and the Constitution of the State of 
Georgia shall and do remain in full force 
and effect within the confines of this State 

Let us state in no uncertain terms that 
we shall not be bound by an unconstitutional 
act, decision, or decree of the Supreme Court 

Let us say in language that cannot be mis. 
understood that we swear allegiance to the 
Constitution of the United States of America, 
reaffirm our faith in it as the guardian and 
defender of our most sacred rights, and that 
we shall scrupulously obey its provisions, its 
orders, and its mandates. 

Let us also clearly state that we respect 
and will obey all lawfully constituted decrees 
of all courts and that we reaffirm our abedi- 
ence and allegiance to the principle that 
the Government of the United States of 
America is a government under law and not 
a government of men alone. 

Let us clearly state that we in Georgia 
respect and will obey the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, but that we also 
expect to respect and obey the constitu 
and laws of the State of Georgia and deman 
for every other State the right to have its 
constitution and laws respected, as the con- 
stitution and laws of a sovereign and inde- 
structable State as part of an indissoluble 
union under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

And, finally, let us unmistakably state in 
language that cannot be misunderstood tbat 
we have always, do now and shall ever obey 
laws; but that we as part of a sovereign 
people in a sovereign State will never sub- 
ject ourselves to nor will we obey men—evel 
nine in number—however white the marble 
of the building which houses that once hal 
lowed courtroom or however black thei 
judicial robes or their pseudo-sociologitél 
hearts—so long as they disregard the Con- 
stitution, overthrow judicial precedents and 
admittedly base their decisions on the in- 
sane rantings of that Swedish Communisi 
named Gunnar Myrdal. 

Let us take renewed courage in our fight: 
let us be of even stouter hearts than before, 
let us move onward and forward to and {0 
a greater Georgia, a stronger America, and § 
future even brighter than our glorious pa 

Let us convince the people of all othe. 
States of the rightness of our position. let 
us exhort them to put aside prejudices they 
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may hold against us because of geography, 
atitude, or ignorance. 


oa us urge them all to join us in our 
gesire and our efforts to preserve @ cone 
titutional government. 


We know we are right. Your recent unani- 
mous votes on bills designed to reaffirm our 
position is ample proof of that. 

The people of the State of Georgia have 
placed confidence in you, their chosen rep- 
resentatives in this general assembly, as 
they have placed confidence in those of 
us who serve as Georgia Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States. The fu- 
ture of our State and the future of our Nation 
depend on the positive action which we 
must take in fulfilling our responsibilities, 
our duties, and the oath which each of us 
takes when we assume the elective office to 
which we have been chosen. 

We shall not falter, and we shall not fail. 





Cargo Preference for the American 
Merchant Marine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, fre- 
quently in recent months it has been al- 
leged that the cargo preference law, 
Public Law 664, has retarded the dis- 
posal of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties. It will be recalled that the cargo 
preference or 50-50 law requires that 
at least 50 percent of Government fi- 
nanced or Government owned cargoes 
be transported by the American mer- 
chant marine. 

Since, in my humble opinion, these 
suppositions are based on misinforma- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Facts for Farmers 
and Other Americans,” which I prepared 
for the November 1955 issue of the For- 
warder magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Facts FoR FARMERS AND OTHER AMERICANS 


(By Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
Republican, of Maryland) 


In many respects the last 2 years have 
brought encouragement to those of us who 
believe in an adequate American merchant 
marine. On the legislative side, we have seen 
the enactment of new laws to encourage 
shipbuilding and ship operation; on the ad- 
ministrative, the development of new designs 
and formulas to facilitate ship replacement. 
Within the industry, decisions have been 
made to replace many aging passenger ves- 
sels, and long-range building programs are 
being formulated. New operating techniques 
involving roll-on, roll-off vessels may revive 
the coastwise and intercoastal trades. 

While all these signs of maritime progress 
quite properly gratify us, we would be im- 
Prudent to assume that our merchant ma- 
Mne has now been, or is about to be, extri- 
cated from its perennial problems and diffi- 
culties, and that we now have in prospect 
only clear sailing and prosperous trading. 
Several sobering facts must be kept in mind, 
&$ warnings and incentives to further effort. 
One is that, in spite of everything, these 
‘avorable developments have not arrested 
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the shrinkage of the privately owned fleet, 
which now numbers 1,101 ships as against 
1,255 just 24 months ago. A second, even 
more disturbing, is that the percentage of 
our foreign trade which moves in American- 
flag ships has also continued to decline. For 
March 1955, the latest month on which fig- 
ures are available, it is 24.5 percent as against 
29.3 percent for March 1953. 

More serious than either of these is the 
very real threat of a major legislative attack 
on American shipping within the next few 
months; a blow which might well have dis- 
astrous consequences not only for the mari- 
time industry but for the country as a whole. 
This is the danger that the continuous 
sniping at our 50-50 law by both native and 
foreign opposition may create misunder- 
standings of sufficient magnitude as to sug- 
gest crippling legislative revisions in the 
next session of Congress. This is an im- 
mediate threat. It demands immediate 
action. 

To be effective, this action cannot be that 
of the few. It must be a united effort of 
every friend of American shipping, whether 
he draws his livelihood directly from the 
industry or not. It should, in fact, be the 
effort of every politically informed citizen, 
for on the outcome of this controversy de- 
pends a part of the security, and a part of 
the well-being, of each individual American. 

Our efforts should, I believe, have three 
objectives: (1) To explain to American and 
foreign critics why this country needs a mer- 
chant marine and why the 50—50 law is essen- 
tial to the fulfillment of that need; (2) to 
explain, especially to foreign maritime na- 
tions, why the law does not deserve the con- 
demnation and denunciation which their 
shipping interests have so piously bestowed 
on it; (3) to explain to American agricul- 
tural interests exactly how the law works, 
and the manner in which they are being 
misled by this propaganda. 

Under the first heading, it should scarcely 
be necessary, in the light of contemporary 
history, to assert the positive necessity of an 
American merchant marine. From the de- 
fense aspect, our failure to recognize that 
necessity in advance cost us approximately 
$20 billion in two world wars to provide 
makeshift tonnage at breakneck speed. It 
cost our allies (and present critics) count- 
less lives and agonizing delays, because we 
lacked the ships to throw into the battle 
when they were needed. 

From the commercial aspect, we need 
American ships on the sea routes, and Amer- 
ican lines in the shipping conferences, in 
order among other things, to protect Ameri- 
can importers and exporters (including 
farmers) against a deadly variety of eco- 
nomic missile. Commercial export markets 
are highly competitive, and the control of 
such markets can be manipulated by foreign 
dominance of the ocean freight structure in 
a manner which will automatically operate 
against any trading country which loses a 
voice in the forum where rates are set. 

Fully as evident as the need for American- 
flag shipping is the fact that it cannot pros- 
per unassisted in a world where shinping 
under every other flag operates at much less 
than half the cost which our wage and living 
standards entail. The Merchant Marine Act 
recognizes this disadvantage and the 50-50 
law represents the indispensable minimum 
of Government assistance. A merchant ma- 
rine cannot survive without cargo, and if 
our Government desires to have one, the 
least it can do is to assure that a reasonable 
proportion of its Government-generated 
business goes to support American vessels. 
In my opinion, cargo preference is the most 
practical method of extending such assist- 
ance. 

Under my second heading, the primary 
tactic of the act’s foreign opponents has been 
to condemn 50-50 as flag discrimination. 
When it is emphasized in reply that a careful 
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line has been drawn between governmental 
and commercial cargoes and that the 50-50 
rule applies only to the first class, the critics 
shift their ground and concede the general 
principle. However, they assert that the ap- 
plication of the rule to agricultural surplus 
disposal transactions, involving payments in 
foreign currency, infringes on the principle 
and invades the realm of bona fide commer- 
cial sales. 

So weak is this arcument that it must be 
taken as only a subterfuge for detaching what 
is at present a most substantial and lucrative 
segment of public cargo from the coverage 
of the 50-50 rule—after which the complete 
repeal of the law will be much easier to at- 
tain. Actually, the agricultural disposal 
transactions (under title I of Public Law 480) 
have almost none of the features of com- 
mercial sales. There is no prospect of profit 
involved, the object being. to dispose of 
something which we ourselves cannot use but 
which can be of great benefit to other coun- 
tries. The agreements of sale are between 
governments, not commercial traders. The 
surpluses sold were originally paid for by all 
American taxpayers, and are now disposed of 
for much less than cost. Finally, well over 
half of the foreign currency accepted in pay- 
ment is loaned or given back to the purchas- 
ing country to be applied in economic im- 
provement programs either for its own 
benefit or for that of a designated third 
nation. In other words, these sales are just 
as much a form of “foreign aid’’ as those 
involved in the original Marshall plan, except 
that a somewhat smaller percentage of the 
payment is returned to the purchasing 
nation forthwith. 

However, this contention, transparent as it 
is, has been strenuously pressed in this 
country, and has been echoed by several agri- 
cultural organizations, along with other 
objections to the 50-50 law as applied to 
agricultural surpluses, all of them equally 
ill-grounded. Unfortunately, such argu- 
ments are just plausible enough to be con- 
vincing to people who have little direct con- 
tact with shipping and no knowledge of the 
actual administration of the 50-50 law to 
date. The following are some of the most 
serious of these charges, on which we must 
get the true facts to the American people, 
and particularly to American farmers: 

(1) That application of the law is delay- 
ing the agricultural surplus disposal pro- 
gram. Available data indicate that, so far, 
the program is ahead of schedule. Two- 
thirds of the original 3-year authorization 
was committed under agreements signed 
during the first year. In fact, sales are go- 
ing so well that the Congress, at its last 
session, was asked to increase the ceiling 
from $700 million to $1.5 billion. This was 
done. 

(2) That the program will be obstructed 
by unavailability of American ships. This 
is impossible under the terms of the act it- 
self, which makes the 50-50 rule applicable 
only to the extent that American-flag ton- 
nage is available. So far, there is no shorte- 
age. 

(3) That application of the law will in- 
crease the cost to the purchaser and there- 
by restrict the sale of agricultural surplus. 
This charge, also, is contradicted on the 
face of the act. Purchasing nations buy at 
world market prices. Our Government 
makes up any difference. 

(4) That the financing of ocean freight 
which stems from the 50-50 rule will so 
increase the cost of the disposal programs 
as to reduce seriously the quantity of sur- 
plus which can be disposed of under the au- 
thorization. This contention rests initially 
on the false assumption that all ocean 
freight costs which are dollar financed stem 
from the 50-50 act. This is untrue. Ac- 
tually, one-half of all of the ocean-freight 
costs incurred to date are the result of dol- 
lar financing undertaken as a condition of 
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sale completely independent of the 50-50 
rule. Furthermore, on berth liners, which 
are expected to carry a substantial portion 
of the cargo, rates established by conference 
agreements are identical with those of for- 
eign vessels plying the same routes. Hence, 
the only real difference in shipping costs 
arises from the differential between Ameri- 
can tramp rates and the rates which would 
have been charged by their foreign compet- 
itors. The added cost resulting from this 
differential has amounted to about $2.15 
miliion to date. This item of expense is 
therefore running at about 12 cents per dol- 
Jar of ocean freight financed by the United 
States, and somewhat less than 1.5 cents per 
dollar of total program costs. 

(5) That the 50-50 law forces farmers to 
subsidize the United States shipping indus- 
try. This is related to the foregoing costs 
which, it is claimed, are a subsidy of shipping 
by the farmer. How can this be true when 
the commodities involved in the disposal 
program are owned by the Government, not 
the farmers? Any cost involved is paid by 
the Government—i. e., all the taxpayers—not 
the farmers. Moreover, the legislation from 
which the surplus disposal sales originate is 
in a large measure foreign policy legislation. 
For example, the major portion of the local 
currency proceeds are disposed of in the mu- 
tual security program in furtherance of our 
foreign policy. It has always been the policy 
of our Government to have various segments 
of our economy, including ocean shipping, 
benefit where possible in the carrying out of 
such programs. To the extent a subsidy of 
American shipping is involved its costs are 
met by the public from Government funds. 

Furthermore, any reduction in the total of 
sales which might be attributed to expendi- 
tures incurred by the 50-50 act could not 
take effect until the cost ceiling ($1.5 bil- 
lion) established by Congress is about to 
be reached. Actually, because of certain re- 
velving fund characteristics the ceiling of 
total sales may well exceed this amount by 
as much as 29 to 25 percent—the added fi- 
nancing coming from funds appropriated to 
other Government agencies. Thus, it is nct 
only difficult to establish any point at which 
it might be claimed the total of sales would 
be affected by the cost of cargo preference 
but, even if established, the sales affected 
would be those stemming from other than 
agricultural appropriations. 

As one of the principal users of ocean ship- 
ping—even though he is often not aware of 
his reliance upon it—the American farmer 
stands to lose as much as any other citizen 
by the loss cr breakdown of our merchant 
marine. The foregoing facts must be made 
available to him, and soon, before he is led 
by skillfully disseminated misinformation 
into supporting legislation which could cause 
such loss or breakdown. 


Birthday Tribute to Mrs. O. D. Cock, 


Veteran Oregon Union Organizer 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, de- 
mocracy can succeed only when devoted 
citizens work for good government. 
After all, it was Elihu Root, a great Sec- 
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retary of State in President Teddy Roose- 
veit’s Cabinct, who said that “politics is 
the practical exercise of self-govern- 
ment, and if we are to have self-govern- 
ment, somebody must be in politics.” 
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In my community of Portland, Oreg., 
one of the most devoted and sincere citi- 
zens in politics and public life is Mrs. 
O. D. Cook, who, on January 21, 1956, 
celebrated her 76th birthday anniver- 
sary. She is a notable Oregonian. 

Portland Central Labor Council, under 
its president, William H. Way, paid a de- 
served and merited tribute to this grand 
and stalwart crusader for democracy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news story and an editorial 
from the Oregon Labor Press of Jan- 
uary 27, 1956, describing this event in 
honor of Mrs. O. D. Cook, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


CENTRAL LABOR CouNciLt—CouNncirL, HONORS 
Mrs. CooK WITH 76TH BIRTHDAY PARTY 


A 76th birthday party for a grand young 
lady was the highlight of this week’s Port- 
land Central Labor Council meeting. 

The guest of honor was Mrs. O. D. Cook, 
veteran union organizer and delegate from 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, who 
had celebrated her 76th birthday on Jan- 
uary 21. 

A standing ovation greeted Mrs. Cook 
when she was introduced by council presi- 
dent Bill Way. She was presented with 
dozens of letters, honoring her 53 years of 
service to the labor movement, from local 
unions and councils, from Senators WAYNE 
Morse and RicHARD NEUBERGER and from 
Congresswoman EpDITH GREEN. 

Vice president Glenn Blake, who had or- 
ganized the birthday party, presented a 
handsome gift to Mrs. Cook (who is uni- 
versally known as Cookie.) 

Sam Kimeldorf, president of Cookie’s own 
local union, presented her with a life mem- 
bership in Commercial Telegraphers Local 
92. It was the first life membership ever 
granted by the union Mrs. Cook helped to 
organize. 

George Brown, executive secretary of the 
Oregon CIO Council, joined in the tribute. 

Briefiy, Mrs. Cook told of her career in the 
labor movement which began in 1903 when 
she joined the Telegraphers’ Union in the 
ceep South. She told of her early work as 
an AFL organizer in the South, of bitter 
strikes and terrorist strikebreaking, of her 
long personal friendship with Samuel Gom- 
pers, founder and president of the AFL, and 
of her last meeting with Gompers in Port- 
land in 1923. 

“I have gone through hell for this labor 
movement,” she concluded, “but the bread 
I cast upon the waters has been returned 
to me tenfold.” 

The council's tribute ended with the dele- 
gates singing, ‘Happy birthday, dear Cookie, 
happy birthday to you!” 


OF COCKIE WHEN TEMPTED To 
COMPROMISE 


Mrs. O. D. Cook celebrated her 76th birth- 
aay on Saturday, January 21, and 2 days later 
the Portland Central Labor Council had a 
birthday party in her honor. It was a great 
and heart-warming occasion. 

Letters poured in from dozens of local 
unions, from Senators Morse and NEUBERGER 
and Congresswoman EpITH GREEN, praising 
Cookie for her 53 years of service to the labor 
movement. 

All too briefly Cookie recalled some of the 
highlights of her union career which began 
when she joined the Telegraphers’ Union in 
1903. She told of her career as a union or- 
ganizer in the Deep South in the years when 

ullets and starvation were the standard 
strikebreaking weapons—of her close per- 
sonal friendship with Samuel Gompers, 
founder of the AFL—of the strikes, the or- 
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January 39 
ganizing the 
defeats. 

She concluded with these words: p, 
bread I cast upon the waters has been yp. 
turned to me tenfold. My purpose in life is 
to serve the labor movement, and I'll do that 
until the day I die.” 

To us who are comparative newcomers ty 
the labor movement Cookie’s example of 
courage and devotion is valuable beyond al 
price. 

When we are tempted to play it safe or to 
take the easy road of compromise with prin. 
ciple we hope we will have the courage and 
good sense to follow her example. There js 
no such word as “compromise” in Cookie’s 
vocabulary. 

She has made our labor movement a finer 
and stronger instrument for economic Justice 
and social progress. 


campaigns, Victories ang 


A Farm Program That Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcogrp an edito- 
rial entitled “A Farm Program That 
Works,” which appeared in the January 
1956 issue of the New England Dairy. 
man, reprinted from the Boston Herald, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon», 
as follows: 

A FaRM PROGRAM THAT WoRKS 


Next month the price of milk to farmers 
serving the Boston market will take its most 
precipitate drop—about 2 cents a quart. In 
March, April, and May there will probably 
be other cuts. so that by May 1 the price 
will be 4 cents under the present. If all 
this is passed along to consumers, milk that 
now costs 26 cents a quart delivered, will fall 
to 22 cents. 

This reduction conforms to a formula 
which takes into account costs of production, 
the buying power of consumers and the bal- 
ance of supply and demand. It is an im- 
partial, impersonal adjuster now well ac- 
cepted by producers, dealers and consumers. 

What stands out like the sun in the fog of 
our national farm problem is that here is 4 
farm program that works. 

There is an overproduction of milk today. 
and we are heading into the flush spring 
season of higher production. But we meet 
this, not by some expedient of subsidizing 
farmers at this excessive level of production, 
but by a built-in price incentive for a better 
balanced production. 

In the next 5 months the farmers are going 
to suffer a 28-percent cut in the price of that 
part of their production sold for fresh fluid 
milk. This offsets price increases they have 
enjoyed since last summer, but it is stil! hard 
to take. Yet the farmers are willing to take 
it, just as the consumers took last year’s price 
increases. 

The result of this system is that we are 
getting enough milk without any unwieldy 
surplus. New England is nearly self-sufi- 
cient in dairy products. We used to import 
our cream from the West, but last year We 
had to bring cream in only in July and 
August. 

Our farmers are not adding to the $7,700, 
000,000 mountain of CCC stored commodities. 
Yet they are making a living, and we are 
getting plenty of good milk, 

What’s wrong with that? 
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Statement by Association of Catholic 


Trade Unionists on Proposed Immigra- 
tion Policy of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
statement dealing with our present im- 
migration policies. The statement was 
prepared under the direction of Mr, 
Frank Andolina, national director of the 
association of Catholic Trade Unionists. 
since its foundation in 1937, the asso- 
cation has rendered meritorious service 
in industrial areas, conducting labor 
schools, and providing assistance and 
advice to workers. Indicative of its ded- 
ication to a just social order is this fine 
statement dealing with a subject of con- 
cern to us all. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, aS follows: 

The Association of Catholic Trade Union- 
{sts and I as its national director would like 
to express our gratitude for the opportunity 
which this subcommittee has presented to 
us to put forth our views on the immigra- 
tion policy of this Nation. 

In order for you to realize the factors 
which prompt us to make a statement on 
this matter, allow me first to briefly describe 
the nature of our organization and the basis 
of our interest in this subject. 

The Association of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists is composed of Catholics who are mem- 
hers of various trade unions in this country 
interested in the promotion of just and 
sound ethical principles and the application 
of these principles to the social order. We 
have banded together, united in the under- 
standing that matters affecting the social 
and economic realms are not divorced from 
he norms and standards of morality. 

We have consistently struggled for the 
creation of a social order based on and cog- 
nizant of these norms. We seek in particu- 
lar to apply them to the trade-union move- 
ment as a whole and the trade unions of 
which we are members. 

To avoid any possible misconceptions, may 
I state explicitly that we do not seek for 
this reconstruction of the social order 
through the medium of so-called Catholic 
unions. Recognizing the pluralistic nature 
of American society, we rather attempt the 
accomplishment of our aims by the modi- 
feation of existing institutions and the crea- 
tion of new ones as the necessities of justice 
and charity for all men dictate. 

Thus desiring to create a sound social 
order, firmly established upon the twin foun- 
dation stones of justice and charity for ail, 
we are concerned with many aspects of such 
& social order. A part of this picture in- 
Ciudes the capacity of this society to welcome 
newcomers to its ranks and inte vrate them 
effectively into its tradition, enriching both 
the hewcomer’s way of life and the estab- 
lished tradition as well. The effect of the 
newcomers migration upon the society, the 
labor force, and productive capacity of the 
ey and himself is a matter of vital na- 
sonal concern, The question of immigra- 
“on policy has been of much interest to the 
association, not only because of the reasons 
“ited above, but also for the very human 
feason that we are all immigrants or the 
Gescendants of immigrants ourselves, 
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Our position on the McCarran-Walter Act, 
which constitutes the present immigration 
policy of the United States, has been clearly 
and univocally stated on a number of occa- 
sions. We believe that this law is unjust 
in the assumptions upon which it is based, 
unsound as a matter of foreign policy, and 
unwise in its detrimental effects on American 
society and the American tradition. 

Our objections to this law are primarily 
prompted by the national origins quota sys- 
tem which lies at the heart of the act. This 
type of a quota system has stood in sharp 
contradiction to the ideal of democracy and 
equality of opportunity for all men which has 
characterized much of American history. It 
was a scandal to the Nation when first intro- 
duced into our immigration acts during the 
1920's and remains so to this very day. 

The national origins quota system is bla- 
tantly discriminatory, even in theory. It 
rests upon the fallacious argument that 
some ethnic groups are inherently superior 
to others. Gross intolerance for the inhabi- 
tants of certain areas of the world is im- 
bedded in the system by design. The only 
appropriate word to describe this theory 
is racism. 

We firmly maintain that all men are cre- 
ated inherently equal. To assume the na- 
tive supremacy of one race or one ethnic 
group is a direct blasphemy upon the good- 
ness and intelligence of its Creator. Such 
an assumption of racial supremacy is an 
affront to our religious faith as well as our 
democratic heritage. 

The workings of the national origins 
quota system in practice confirms our judg- 
ment against it in theory. We see here the 
flagrant mockery of our faith in the dignity 
of man. This is shown, for example, by an 
assignment of quotas which results in In- 
dia’s having the same quota as Iceland. 

Coupled to this system which expresses 
the trust of the Nation in the worthiness of 
only those who reside in western Europe or 
the British Isles, we find an added insult 
given to the nations of the eastern half of 
the globe. This is created in the act through 
the medium of a provision covering the so- 
called Asian-Pacific triangle. Not only are 
the national quotas of the countries in this 
area as near a minimum as possible, but all 
those who are related by as little as half of 
their ancestry to residents of the “triangle” 
are forced to enter the United States through 
the quota of the nation within the “tri- 
angle’ where that half of their ancestors re- 
sided. As if the quota system by itself was 
not restrictive enough, we find that the pol- 
icy of “mortgaging” quotas embodied in the 
refugee legisiation has completely barred the 
doors to this land for the peopie in many 
nations. 

To further amplify our position on the 
national origins quota system, I would like 
to make reference to an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Labor Leader, the national 
organ of the association, on November 15, 
1952. The editorial states in part: 

“The present system of quotas is unjust, 
hypocritical, and wasteful. 

“It is unjust because it does not meet 
the needs of all men. In the old Immigra- 
tion Act, upon which the McCarran Act is 
modeled, Italy is given a quota of 5,000 im- 
migrants a year, Great Britain had 65,000, 
and Germany 26,000. During the past 18 
years, less than 44 percent of the quotas of 
the northern European countries have been 
utilized. In the meantime, millions of Ital- 
ians were deprived of the opportunity of 
coming to America. Since the big quotas 
of Germany, Britain, and Ireland were not 
used, only about half the amount of peo- 
ple were admitted to the United States as 
could have been. This is a violation of jus- 
tice. 

“The McCarran Act is a two-headed hypoc- 
risy. While one head tells the world our for- 
eign policy of ‘equality of all men,’ the other 
head talks ‘nordic supremacy.’ We are dis- 
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criminating against our allies on the basis of 
an arbitrary formula founded on the fanciful 
notion that the 1920 racial composition of 
American was supreme. These people desir- 
ing to immigrate ask one gift—American 
citizenship. McCarran says: ‘No.’ This is a 
violation of charity. 

“It is uneconomical to refuse immigration. 
In a recent Department of Labor survey it 
was proven that the States with the high- 
est number of immigrants had an average 
annual per capita income of about twice 
the income of the States with the smallest 
number of immigrants. This is a violation 
of man’s reason.” 

Though the national origins quota system 
prompts our most basic objection to Public 
Law 414, it is by no means the only pro- 
vision of the law that cries for revision. 
We may cite, for instance, the status of 
the naturalized citizen under this act. A 
sharp and unwarranted distinction in citi- 
zenship is established between the native- 
born and the naturalized citizen. The lat- 
ter, whom we might add in many cases takes 
greater pride in his citizenship, is placed in 
constant jeopardy of losing that citizenship 
for reasons that may only be the result of 
human oversight. 

An enumeration of all the other inequities 
of the McCarran-Walter law would be so 
lengthy as to preclude its inclusion here, 
though I trust that the witnesses before the 
committee will have pointed them out in 
detail. 

Aside from this consideration of the basic 
violations of the Judeo-Christian precepts of 
justice and charity and of the traditional 
role of the United States as the haven of 
the oppressed which are embodied in the 
present immigration policy of this country, 
I would be remiss in my duty if I did not 
make mention of the necessity for a change 
in this policy in the immediate future. 

First of all, a complete revision of the 
present policy and a reversal of many of 
its facets is called for, if only on the grounds 
of correcting the inequities of the existing 
act. Our duty to ourselves demands this 
change. 

Moreover, our position as a bastion of free- 
dom in the present world crisis also makes 
such a change mandatory. How can a nation 
command the respect of large and vitally 
important areas of the world, when she has 
so flagrantly expressed here discriminatory 
attitude toward their peoples? A national 
policy of intolerance and an assumed atti- 
tude of racial superiority is fundamentally 
inconsistent with our proud struggles against 
the twin totalitarianisms of communism and 
fascism. 

Thirdly, we are discriminating against our- 
selves in our adoption of the present im- 
migration law. In effect, we are depriving 
ourselves of the talents and cultural contri- 
butions of many peoples. It was through the 
importation of such talents in the past that 
has made possible our achievement as a Na- 
tion. To continue such a policy seems cer- 
tain to lessen our potentiality for further 
accomplishments. 

Having established the necessity of this 
change, the only question remaining is the 
direction which this change should take. 
The examination of this issue has been ex- 
haustively undertaken by many groups and 
a‘ this point I would merely wish to record 
the Association’s endorsement of the rec- 
ommendations contained in the report of the 
President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Citizenship and as embodied in the bill pres- 
ently before the Senate sponsored by Sen- 
ator LEHMAN and a number of his colleagues 
(S. 1206). 

I would point out that this bill strikes 
at the core of the injustices in the McCar- 
ran-Walter law by abolishing the national 
origins quota system and replaces it with a 
set of “preference groups” which would ef- 
fectively aline our immigration policy with 
the goals and needs of this country. In ad- 
dition, many of the other hardships of the 
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present policy have been corrected or sub- 
stantially alleviated in this bill. 

I would conclude by again expressing grave 
concern for the necessity of immediate 
change in the Nation’s immigration policy. 
In conscience we owe it, not only to the rest 
of the world, but also to ourselves as well, 
to reassert our belief in the equality of all 
men and the bond of brotherhood that exists 
between them under the fatherhood of God. 
It is urgent that we undertake this task 
at once, preserving the tradition so assid- 
uously developed by our immigrant fore- 
bears. 


The Rhodes Scholarships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, so many 
false and misleading articles are pub- 
lished from time to time about the 
Rhodes Scholarships that it is a pleasure 
to read an editorial on the subject that 
is well ifnormed and fair. Mr. Speaker, 
Rhodes scholars differ in their political 
opinions just as any other group of citi- 
zens. It was a Rhodes scholar, Frank 
Holman, of Seattle, who, I believe, did 
more than anyone else to initiate the 
idea of the Bricker amendment. Other 
Rhodes scholars will take leading parts in 
opposing it. This is only one illustration 
of the absurdity of supposing, as some 
people have, that Rhodes scholars rep- 
resent a bloc of opinion about public 
questions. 

I am happy to append the following 
editorial from the Boston Herald of Jan- 
uary 21 last, entitled ‘““Rhodes’ 2,633 Pass 


Test.” 


RuHopDES’ 2,633 Pass TEST 


The Rhodes scholarships are now entering 
their second half-century, an occasion to 
take stock. 

The record is one a sensible person might 
have predicted in 1900. These scholars were 
bright boys, the scholarships were and are 
generous and Oxford was, and is, a great uni- 
versity. 

The top achievements are achievements 
indeed: the Order of Merit, a share in a Nobel 
prize, peerages, knighthoods, membership in 
Supreme Courts of the Dominions and of the 
United States, and, especially in the Do- 
minions, high political leadership. Even in 
the United States, however, the Rhodes 
scholarship has not proved the kiss of death 
in competitive politics. Witness Senator 
FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas; our own Yankee 
Congressman, HALE, of Maine; and a num- 
ber of others from Congressmen to mayors. 

The general average is high. In law, in 
medicine, in journalism, in academic life, 
Rhodes scholars have attained distinction. 
Twenty-four are heads of institutions of 
higher learning. There are Anglican bishops, 
missionaries, foundation executives—natur- 
ally—poets, novlists, a sculptor, and even 
an officer of the FBI. 

There are certainly failures among them. 
Still, the chances are that that seedy fellow 
who cadged a drink on you in a Paris bar 
was not the Rhodes scholar he claimed to be, 
nor even a Harvard man. 

Statistically, the 2,633 Rhodes scholars 
from this country and the Dominions have 
clearly done better for themselves, and, one 
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trusts, for the world, than any but the most 
carefully selected groups of promising lads 
anywhere. 

So might a sensible commentator have 
predicted at the start of the scholar- 
ships. But in early 1900’s there were, es- 
pecially in the United States, many not very 
sensible commentators, and some are still 
apparently afraid that the Rhodes scholars 
are going to bring the British Hanoverian 
aynasty back to rule this country. 

One thing is clear from the record: Ameri- 
can Rhodes scholars have not become the 
kind of innocent, tweedy, lovers of things 
British it was fearfully predicted in 1900 they 
would turn out to be. Among so many there 
were, of course, a few snobs. Oxford some- 
times went to the heads of young Americans, 
just as Harvard or Princeton sometimes goes 
to the heads of young men from west of the 
Alieghenies (Yale, of course, never does). 
But there were very few, and most of them 
got over it. 

Organized plotters for undoing the work 
of the American Revolution the Rhodes 
scholars never were. 

One is, indeed, a leading writer and lec- 
turer in the cause of Union Now, union be- 
tween the United States and the free peo- 
ples of the world, English-speaking or not. 
This may be the residue of truth that re- 
mains in the accusation that the American 
Rhodes scholars are not “100 percent Amer- 
icans.” 

In spite of the insistence in Cecil Rhodes’ 
will establishing the scholarships that his 
scholars be picked for character, potential 
leadership, and love of sports as well as for 
conventional, bookish scholarship, the fact 
is that American selection committees, es- 
pecially after the first few years, have al- 
ways put scholarship firmly first. 

Now it is also a fact, regret it though we 
may, that in this century bright bookish 
American boys tend, as a group, toward Left- 
ish nonconformity. They are not Commu- 
nists, not for the most part perhaps even 
“Liberals” in the American sense. But they 
are likely to be internationalists, even New 
and Fair Dealers, and not good rock-ribbed 
Republican isolationists. 

This must seem to most of us, however, 
well short of treasonous, 


Personalities of Those Delivering 
“Friendly Letters” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, during this trying period in 
the world’s history we should carefully 
consider the personalities of those de- 
livering “friendly letters.” The Pitts- 
burgh Press of January 26 comments 
very forcibly on this subject. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MESSENGER OF PEACE? 

The White House says Soviet Ambassador 
Zarubin delivered a “friendly letter” from 
Premier Bulganin to President Eisenhower 
on the general subject of peace. 

Pending more information about the con- 
tents of that letter it may be appropriate to 
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look at the messenger of this peace epistle— 
Zarubin. 

If- Hollywood were casting about for a bi 
tough-looking muscle man in a gangste 
film, Zarubin would fill the bill. He not ak 
looks the part but has had considerable 4 
perience in the shadier side of intern , 
life. 

He was ambassador in Canada When the 
Soviet atomic spy ring operated there. 

He was ambassador in Britain when th 
Fuchs atomic spy case was broken. . 

He has been identified by a Polish Colonel 
who escaped the Katyn mass slaughter of 
Polish prisoners of war as an NKVp secret 
police general in charge of the prison camp 
where the victims were kept before being 
murdered. . 

An appropriate background for a mess 
senger to deliver a Soviet “peace” message, 
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Communism and How To Combat It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
friend of mine who is very active in one 
of the great organizations of this coun- 
try, the Knights of Pythias, has called 
my attention to a list of recommended 
reading on communism and how to com- 
bat it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
statement issued by the Knights of Pyth- 
ias and the suggested reading list printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and reading list were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SUPREME LODGE KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, September 30, 1954. 
To: College and university presidents and 
librarians. 
From: Order Knights of Pythias. 
Subject: Recommended reading list on 
communism and how to combat it. 

Colleges and universities have been critl- 
cized often for failure to provide good hack- 
ground reading and reference materials ex- 
plaining and exposing the conspiracy and 
tactics of communism. Occasionally they 
have been unjustly criticized for their se- 
lections of materials to perform this func- 
tion. In both instances they have found 
their inability to lend more assistance in 
this exposure and understanding of com- 
munism based on a lack of a reliable refers 
ence list of such books and pamphlets. 

The Order Knights of Pythias takes pride 
in its long record of positive contributions 
to the building of a strong, self-reliant and 
God-fearing America. Herewith it offers an- 
other contribution toward keeping America 
strong through a comprehensive recom- 
mended reading list of books and pamphlets 
designed to expose the nature and tactics 
of communism. 

The accompanying list of available books 
and pamphlets has been compiled for the 
Pythians by a board of stable and competent 
advisors convened by the All-American Con- 
ference to Combat Communism. This con- 
ference is composed of representatives of 
more than 50 large national organizations 
representing fraternal, veterans, religious, 
professional and business groups. Its com- 
prehensive recommendations and activities 
are without bias or slant. 
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It is the hope of the Order Knights of 
prthias that this list may prove to be an 
zoctive aid to universities and colleges in 
oe earch for reliable reading materials 
va may promote a greater interest and ac- 
sity in the understanding of our common 


peril 


EADING LIST ON COMMUNISM AND 
How To Comsat It 

prepared under the auspices of the Order 
‘Knights of Pythias, Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
cooperation with the All-American Confer- 
ence, to Combat Communism, Washington, 


D.C.) 


suscesTED R 


BASIC 
The Accused—(Weissberg) , Simon & Schus- 


“rain Washing in Red China—(Hunter), 
yanguard. 

Fieven Years in Soviet Prison Camps— 
Lipper), Henry Regnery. 

‘Religion Behind the Iron Curtain—(Shu- 
ster), Mecmillan. 

seeds of Treason—(DeToledano & Lasky), 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

The Web of Subversion—(Burnham), John 
ay. 
eT Random House. 
1984—-(Orwell) , New Am. Lib. of World Lit. 
Paper binding. 

1984—(Orwell), Harcourt Brace. 

THEORY 

The Appeals of Communism—‘Almond), 
Princeton University Press. 

Communism and Christ—(Lowry), More- 
house-Gorham. Paper binding. 

The God That Failed—(Editor Crossman), 
Harper. Paper binding, Bantam Books. 
Handbook on Propaganda for the Alert 
Citizen, Carlson-Foundation for Social Re- 
search. 

I Believed—(Hyde), Putnam. 

The Techniques of Communism—(Bu- 
denz), Regnery. 

The Theory and Practice of Communism— 
(Hunt), Macmillan. 
COMMUNISM—U. S. S. R. 


Age of Terror—(Paul), Beacon Press. 
Assassins at Large—-( Dewar), Beacon Press. 
Communist Guerrilla Warfare—(Dixon & 
Heilbrunn), Frederick A. Praeger. 

Country of the Blind—(Counts & Lodge), 
Houghton Miffin. 

El Campesino—Life and Death in Soviet 
Russia—(Gonzalez & Gorkin), Putnam. 
Forced Labor in the Soviet Union—(Dallin 
& Nichoaevsky), Yale University Press. 

How Russia Is Ruled—(Fainsod), Harvard 
University Press. Text Ed. 

I Chose Freedom—(Kravchenko), Scrib- 
hers, 

I Spied for 
Funk. 
: Imperial Communism—(Bouscaren), Pub- 
uc Affairs Press. 

The Iron Curtain—(Gouzenko), Dutton. 
Jews in the Soviet Satellites—(Meyer et 
al), Syracuse University Press. 
‘ Jews in the Soviet Union—(Schwartz), 
Syracuse University Press. 

Lenin, a Biography—(Shub), Doubleday. 
<4 Life in the Red Army—(Virski), Mac- 
Millan. 

My Ringside Seat in Moscow—(Nyaradi), 
Crowell, 


Stalin—(Marray), Wilfred 


fee Great Prison—(Fehling), Beacon 
One of Fifteen Million—(Prychodko), 


Little Brown. 
Our Secret Allies—(Lyons), Little Brown. 


‘The Real Soviet Russia—(Dallin) Yale 
University Press. 
Russian Assignment (Stevens), Little 


Brown. 
Pi Secret Front (Hoettl), Frederick A. 
Taeger, 

The Secret 


(on History of Stalin’s Crimes 
Tloy), 


Random House. 
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Slave Labor in Russia (Free Trade Union 
Committee), AFL. 

The Terror Machine (Klimov), Frederick A. 
Praeger. 

Totai Terror (Kalme), Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 

The Ultimate Weapon (Anisimov), Henry 
Regnery. 

Under Two Dictators 
Dodd, Mead. 

The Yalta Betrayal (Wittmer), the Caxton 
Printers (paperbound). 

COMMUNISM—WORLD 

Asia Aflame (Van der Vlugt), Devin-Adair. 

Cockney Communist (Darke), John Day. 

The Communist War on Religion (Mac- 
Eoin), Devin-Adair. 

Conquest by Terror 
House. 

The Enemy Within (DeJaegher & Kuhn), 
Doubleday. 

Formosa Beachhead (Fitch) Henry Reg- 
nery. 

The Front Is Everywhere (Kintner), Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 

I Was Stalin’s Prisoner (Vogeler), Har- 
court Erace. 

New Soviet Empire (Dallin), Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

No Secret Is 
Strauss & Young. 

The Reds Take a City (Riley & Schramm), 
Rutgers University Press. 

Shanghai Conspiracy (Willoughby), Dut- 
ton. 


(Baber-Neuman), 


(Stowe), Random 


Farrar, 


Safe (Tennien), 


Strategy for Survival (Kieffer), David 
McKay. 

Total Empire (Walsh), Bruce. 

Tragedy of the Baltic States (Swetten- 


ham), Frederick A. Praeger. 
Verdict of Three Decades (Steinberg), Lit- 
tle Brown. 
The Yenan Way (Ravines), Scribners. 
Now I Can Tell (Huang), Morehouse. 
COMMUNISM—UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


America Faces World Communism (Bou- 
scaren), Vantage Press. 

Communism: Versus the Negro (Nolan), 
Henry Regnery. 

Communist Trail in America (Spolansky), 
Macmillan. 

Containment or Liberation 
John Day. 

The Cry Is Peace (Budenz), Henry Regnery. 

Know Your Enemy (Mares), Banks Up- 
shaw (paperbound, clothbound). 

The Lattimore Story (Flynn), Devin-Adair. 

Men Without Faces (Budenz), Harper. 

Out of Bondage (Bentley), Devin-Adair. 

Red Masquerade: Undercover for the FBI 
(Calomiris), Lippincott. 

The Rosenberg Case, Fact and Fiction 
(Fineberg), Oceana Publications. 

The Secret War for the A-Bomb (Evans), 
Henry Regnery. 

Spies, Dupes, and Diplomats (DeToledano), 
Little Brown. 

While You Slept (Flynn), Devin-Adair. 

The Whole of Their Lives (Gitlow), Scrib- 
ners. 


(Burnham), 


SATIRE AND FICTION 

Animal Farm (satire) (Orwell), Harcourt 
Brace. : 

The Case of Comrade Tulayev (novel), 
(Serge), Doubleday. 

The Darby Trial (novel), 
pincott. 

Darkness 
Macmillan. 

The Devil’s Advocate (novel) (Caldwell), 
Brown Publishers. 

The Fall of a Titan (novel), (Gouzenko), 
W. W. Norton. 

The Great Idea (novel) (Hazlitt), Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. 

Neither Five Nor Three (novel), 
Innes), Harcourt Brace. 

When the Gods Are Silent (novel), (Solo- 
viev), McKay. 


(Pearce), Lip- 


at Noon (essays), (Korstler), 


(Mac- 
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ADVANCED 

Century of Conflict (Possony), 
Regnery. 

Communism in Western Europe (Einaudi 
et al.), Cornell. 

Communist Party in Action (Rossi), Yale 
University Press. 

European Communism (Borkenau), Harper. 

The Organizational Weapon (Selznick), 
McGraw Hill. 

The Russian Revolution, 1917-21 (2 vol- 
umes) (Chamberlain), Macmillan. 

Sociology and Psychology of Communism 
(Monnerot), Beacon Press. 

PAMPHLETS, REPRINTS, AND BOOKLETS 


Brief of Communism (American Bar Asso- 
ciation), Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 

The Challenge of Communism (Malik), 
(reprint), the Christian Century, Chicago, 
Room 1101, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
Nu <; 

Communism, Where Do We Stand Today? 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Guide to Subversive Organizations and 
Publications (House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities), Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. No. 82-2; H. rp. 137. 

Let Freedom Ring, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Catalog No. S 
4.71267: 

Program for Community Anti-Communist 
Action, United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Second Interim Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Shameful Years, 30 Years of Soviet 
Espionage in the United States, Government 


Henry 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Catalog 
No. 82-2: H. rp. 1229. 

Soviet Atomic Espionage, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. No. 82-2: 
H. Tp: 137. 


Soviet Imperialism Plunders Asia (AFL 
Free Trade Union Committee), Box 65, Radio 
City Station, New York, N. Y. 

War and Peace (Malik), National Commit- 
tee for Free Europe, 301 Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 

N. B.—The Government Printing Office, 
Washngton 25, D. C., will mail upon request 
a mimeographed price list of all publications 
relating to communism and subversive activ=- 
ities available for sale at that office. 





Address by DeWitt Nelson, Director, Cali- 
fornia Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Before the National Confer- 
ence on Water Resources Pelicy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, DeWitt 
“Swede” Nelson is the director of the 
California Department of Natural Re- 
sources. He joined that department in 
1944, after 20 years with the United 
States Forest Service in several national 
forests in California. He is a graduate 
forester and was named California State 
Forester in 1945. He has held his pres- 
ent position since September 1053. Mr. 
Nelson is president of the Society of 
American Foresters and a director of the 
American Forestry Association. At the 
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national conference on water resources 
policy in St. Louis, Mr. Nelson addressed 
several hundred of the Nation’s water 
leaders on the subject of upstream water 
conservation. The following is the text 
of his address: 

I live and work in a region of great ex- 
tremes in topography, in soil, in temperature 
and in precipitation. As a result of these 
extremes we have areas of overabundance 
and areas of great deficiency in rainfall. 
These extremes range from the desert areas 
with as little as 2 inches of rain per year 
to the “rain forests’ with more than 100 
inches of annual precipitation. To make the 
problem still more complex most of our pre- 
cipitation falls as rain or snow during the 
winter months followed by summers charac- 
terized by high temperatures and little or no 
precipitation. 

To further emphasize these extremes, 
northern California and southern Oregon are 
only now digging out from under two flocds, 
one of which was the worst on record, while 
southern California is still forced to irrigate 
its citrus groves, and the winter grain crops 
are being decimated by drought. 

With three-fourths of our precipitation 
falling in the mountainous areas we are 
forced to impound and transport this sea- 
sonal runoff to areas of need for agricultural, 
industrial, and urban requirements. Even 
in those areas of high annual rainfall we 
experience months of local deficiency during 
the summer season. 

Speaking for the Pacific Coastal States, our 
problem is not that of water shortage when 
the total available supply is considered; but 
rather the problem of retaining and distrib- 
uting the surplus flow to meet the urgently 
needed requirements in all areas. 

Accustomed as we are to the use of charts 
and graphs, I would like to sketch a brief 
mental picture of the feeder streams to a 
river system. I believe the feeder streams 
can be likened to the roots of a tree which 
furnish the food which builds the great 
trunk. As the roots of a tree spread out 
through the soil they create a feeder system 
comparable to the small tributary streams 
that reach out over the land, picking up the 
collection of raindrops where they first be- 
gin to accumulate. These accumulations 
are gathered together by the large roots and 
tributaries of the main channels, then to 
the trunk where great storage may be pro- 
vided. The branches in turn may represent 
the canals distributing the water which 
causes the landscape to bloom and prosper. 
Seriously injure the roots of a tree and you 
endanger its very existence or reduce its 
productive capacity. Similarly, mistreat- 
ment of the headwaters and feeder tribu- 
taries of a river will be reflected in the 
nature and duration of water flow as well 
as the quality of water produced. Possibly 
the planners of this panel recognized that 
fact when they placed the upstream water 
conservation subject first on the list. 

While I speak from the western point of 
view in dealing with upstream problems I 
believe the fundamental principles of up- 
stream treatment and management are quite 
universally applicable, even though some 
of the techniques may be different. Every 
State has uplands that may be classified as 
wildlands on a relative basis. Most all States 
have some lands which are used for forest, 
forage, or woodland crops. A great number 
of the States are mountainous in varying 
degrees. Such areas perform valuable water- 
shed functions and the resource manage- 
ment and land treatment problems are 
similar in many respects. Probably one of 
the major differences between the West and 
the rest of the country is our dependence on 
great water distribution systems for irriga- 
tion purposes. But here again I understand 
that other parts of the Nation are studying 
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the application of irrigation to take the 
drought out of dry periods. With this new 
concept of water use in other areas it is 
possible that over the long pull we will 
all be following very similar. practices. 

As I visualize the problem of water con- 
servation and use I view it as a total problem 
reaching from the headwaters to the points 
of use and consumption. The problem can- 
not be stratified between upstream and 
downstream; nor should it be considered by 
itself without regard to the proper con- 
servation and use of the related resources 
of soil, forests, forage, and other watershed 
cover types. 

There is an interdependence of all our re- 
sources and certainly there is a close rela- 
tionship between the proper use and con- 
servation of those resources and the stability 
of our total economy. Probably one of the 
most vulnerable links in this chain of in- 
terdependence is the relationship of the 
watershed to the production of this precious 
crop of water upon which we are so depend- 
ent. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that no 
single resource can be properly treated and 
managed by itself, but that all of the re- 
lated resources should be treated and man- 
aged as integral parts of the whole. In 
dealing with water problems this type of in- 
tegrated resource management has not been 
given the level of consideration that it must 
ultimately receive. There are a few excep- 
tions, of course, where given watersheds 
have been acquired and dedicated to the pri- 
mary purpose of water production and yet 
one or more other resources have also been 
managed and used. An excellent example of 
this is that of the city of Seattle where tim- 
ber cropping and water production are being 
successfully integrated on the city-owned 
watershed. 

We speak of and are endeavoring to man- 
age our wildland areas on a multiple-use 
basis. The intensity of this type of manage- 
ment varies greatly between the dominant 
uses to which the lands are put and the at- 
titudes of the landowners. Since all lands 
receive their proportionate share of rainfall, 
I believe we can consider all lands as water- 
shed lands. Therefore, the soil stability of 
all lands, together with their contribution to 
water conservation and water yield, is im- 
portant to the whole. This is true of both 
the upstream and downstream areas and 
calls for the integrated management of all 
the resources and crops. 

The probiem of harmonizing all of these 
uses is no simple one because of the com- 
petition for the resources of timber, forage, 
wildlife, and recreation, and because of the 
complex land-ownership patterns. I be- 
lieve that, if these resources are properly 
managed for their best yield and use, they 
will naturally contribute to the maximum 
production of high-quality water. In other 
words, if we manage all of the agricultural, 
range, and forest lands to the ful! capabili- 
ties of the soil. we will be meeting the re- 
sponsibilities of watershed-resource manage- 
ment to a large degree. 

Until recently our national and regional 
organized efforts have been directed pri- 
marily to the downstream water-development 
programs. These have been great and often 
spectacular projects of either single or mul- 
tiple purpose nature. The need for these 
projects has been urgent and the ratios of 
benefit to cost have generally been large, 
Even in the face of such requirements and 
values there has been opposition to their 
development. It required courage and long- 
range vision to forge ahead on many of those 
projects which have since proven their worth. 
What would be the condition of southern 
California today were it not for the courage 
and vision of the men who, many years ago, 
made the Los Angeles metropolitan aqueduct 
& reality? 
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Today many of the upstream Water-conce 
vation programs and projects are rg 
through that same process of evolution Pre 
ceded by a few test cases in the fom , 
“pilot projects,” it was not until the - 
Congress, through Public Law 566, that 
upstream watershed program receiyeg ful 
recognition and statutory support With 
modest appropriation for activation. Yet. ip 
spite of the growing need for the conseryy. 
tion and development of all water on q na. 
tionwide basis there are those who ¢o pp, 
support it. This is the first broad watershe 
program that integrates water conservation 
flocd prevention, and land treatment, 1; fil 
a broad gap between the major flood-contyy 
projects handled by the Corps of Army yo). 
neers on the one hand and the small Jog 
projects which can be developed by indi. 
viduals or small groups on the other hand, 

The upstream program Calls for coorqj. 
nated and complete watershed planning, de- 
velopment, and conservation. It is the type 
of program that can be broken down to units 
of most any desirable size and as the ing. 
vidual units are finished they should uit. 
mately encompass the upper watersheds o; 
a complete river system. It is truly lone 
range and it is doubtful if any of us her 
today will see the completion of any major 
river system’s upstream program. But we can 
and will see a strong start on many river 
systems. Much of the water saved through 
this upstream program will be the cheapest 
available water for it will be local water for 
local use. The theory is that the water 
should be conserved and stored on the land 
on which it falls through snrall dams, chan- 
nel improvement, land treatment, and local 
water controls, 

However, in the West, this theory is far 
from being generally applicable because most 
of the precipitation falls in the headwaters 
which are not agricultural lands but whieh 
are forest, range, and recreational areas, often 
referred to as wild lands, and are in large par 
in public ownership. We must, therefore 
look high into the hills, for it is here that 
the streams gather their volume and their 
velocity. Here is the place where we need 
proper resource management, small reser- 
voirs, stream clearance, check dams, and the 
all-important forest-fire prevention and con- 
trol. I call this last an all-important item 
and as an illustration I give the following 
example. In 1953 there was a 3,000-acre [or- 
est fire in the San Bernardino watershed 
mountains. The following winter we é- 
perienced only moderate rainfall. As a Ie 
sult, 750,000 cubic vards of silt had to be 
removed from the downstream water spreac- 
ing grounds which are so vital to recharging 
the underground water supplies. This re- 
moval cost 15 cents per cubie yard. Another 
million cubic yards are hanging on the moul- 
tain slopes ready to be washed down wil 
the next heavy rains. Protection from fre 
is a part of the land treatment program. Ii 
these watersheds above and beyond the loci 
agricultural areas, financial help and leader 
ship in resource management and _ land 
treatment will be required. In addition 
there is need for more knowledge as to how 
our wild land watersheds should be managed. 
Therefore we have great need for research. 

Here again we find the close relationship 
and interdependence between the lower and 
upper reaches of the watershed, whether We 
are dealing with a large or small watershed 
problem. There are a few outstanding @- 
amples where overall integration has provel 
successful. Such an example is to be found 
in the Muskingum Conservancy District of 
Ohio. In many areas the design, construt- 
tion, and operation of the physical improve 
ments will be much simpler than the desigt, 
application and operation of the resource 
management and land treatment methods # 
be applied to a complex landownership Pat 
tern in the rugged headwaters of our streams 
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alk about our basic resources of soil, 


es "cai forage, and minerals. Of 
on ’ soil is the foundation from which all 


vable natural resources are pro- 
pee yg soil is one of our least stable 
ie pecause it can be depleted or lost 
ee Here again is an interdependence, 
a produced from the soil depend 
“ the soil’s productive capacity and at 
ame time the soil is held in place by the 
etative crops it produces. 
vegetalsmall Watershed Act, Public Law 
. a3 Congress, is basically sound and 
: vides a means by which the Federal Gov- 
os ent may cooperate with local agencies 
Oe lannig complete watershed treatment 
aoa prevention. As I previously stated, 
it bridges @ gap betwen the small soil and 
ter-conservation program for which assist- 
oo is provided by the Department of Agri- 
ais and the large flood-control projects 
oie United States Corps of Engineers. It 
vmphasizes land use and land treatment for 
water conservation to help take the peak off 
of large flood flows. In this respect it is 
companion with and supplemental to the 
major downstream projects. It is not antici- 
pated that upstream watershed work ‘will 
ayer replace the major structures needed _ 
downstream protection and multiple-purpose 


win speaking of the law I join with many 
who believe its provisions are too limited 
to properly meet the problems and to secure 
maximum values from investments that will 
be made within its authorization. In this 
regard I suggest (1) that the watershed 
limitation of 250 acres be liberalized and that 
the 5,000 acre-feet of water storage capacity 
behind a single structure be enlarged to pos- 
sibly 10,000 acre-feet; (2) since water con- 
servation implies water use and since con- 
servation and use are both vital elements to 
a coordinated program, it is urged that 
Federal funds used for water storage in this 
food prevention program be also applicable 
to water conservation and to water storage 
for irrigation. This would permit Federal 
cost sharing in water conservation, flood pre- 
yention and water use; and (3) the law re- 
quires that the benefits shall exceed the 
cost of the improvements. In evaluating 
projects it is required that current prices be 
used for construction costs but that long- 
range projected prices be used in evaluating 
all benefits in accordance with Bureau of the 
Budget Circular A-47. Long-range projected 
prices assume that average prices over the 
next 50 years will be about two-thirds of 
present prices. The result is that the present 
value of project benefits must be discounted 
about one-third and therefore many projects 
that appear highly desirable turn out to 
have unfavorable cost-benefit ratios. Cer- 
tainly to be equitable and practicable both 
the cost and benefit figures should be based 
on the same evaluation standards. 

Recently I talked with a man who has 
spent a lifetime in developing and distribut- 
ing mountain water and managing a large 
water organization. I asked him what he 
considered important in the upstream water 
Program. His reply was short but to the 
point. “(1) Build upstream reservoirs as 
Tapidly as possible; (2) protect the water- 
shed cover; and (3) maintain a balanced use 
of the resources in the headwaters so as to 
Produce a full yield of high quality water.” 
In those few words he summed up the inter- 
dependence between water, land and vegeta- 
tive cover, 

I believe it is also well to emphasize that 
ho single type of program is sufficient unto 
lef. A completely integrated program will 
ftcompass both downstream and upstream 
Projects. It is important that we proceed 
— both programs in an agressive manner, 
bal beg will complement the other and 

for a stronger America. 
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The Canning Industry in California 


EXTENSION GF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, I 
wish to point out that California has the 
most diverse type of agriculture in the 
Nation. Under the permit to include 
extraneous matter, I include a list of the 
members of the Canners League of 
California. 

Also some answers and questions about 
canned foods. 

Finally I include certain interesting 
facts about the canning industry in Cali- 
fornia under the heading “Did You 
Know?”: 

MEMBERS OF THE CANNERS LEAGUE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Aron Canning Co., F. M. Ball & Co., Beech- 
Nut Packing Co., F. E. Booth Co., Inc., 
California Packing Corp., Escalon Packers, 
Inc., Filice & Perrelli Canning Co., Inc., Flo- 
till Products, Inc., Gerber Products Co., 
Golden Gate Products Co., Harter Packing 
Co., Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., H. J. Heinz 
Co., Hershel California Fruit Products Co., 
Inc., Hickmott Canning Co., Hollister Can- 
ning Co., G. W. Hume Co., Hunt Foods, Inc., 
Lake County Cannery, Inc., Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Manteca Canning Co., Mor-Pak Pre- 
serving Corp., George Noroian Co., Planada 
Packers, Pratt-Low Preserving Co., Pucci- 
nelli Packing Co., Richmond-Chase Co., 
S and W Fine Foods, Inc., Santa Clara Pack- 
ing Co., Schuck! & Co., Inc., Stanislaus Food 
Products Co., Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Sun 
Garden Packing Co., Thornton Canning Co., 
Tri-Valley Packing Association, Turlock Co- 
operative Growers, United States Products 
Corp., Ltd., Walnut Creek Canning Co., West- 
ern California Canners, Inc., Wood Canning 
Co., F. G. Wool Packing Co, 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT CANNED 
Foops 


1. What is canning? 

Canning is a method of preserving food by 
heating; either just before or after it is sealed 
in air-tight containers. 

2. Are foods grown especially for canning? 

Yes. Canning crops that are especially 
adapted to canning are grown in the parts 
of the country best suited to their production. 

3. Do canners use leftover marketing pro- 
duce? 

No. Produce for canning is especially 
grown for that purpose. Growing fruits and 
vegetables for the canning industry is a 
specialized branch of farming. 

4. Why do canned foods keep? 

Because sufficient heat is applied to ster- 
llize the food, that is, to kill organisms, such 
as bacteria, yeasts, and molds, that would 
otherwise cause spoilage. 

5. How do commercial canners know how 
long to heat the food? 

Scientists have worked out the exact length 
of time that each food must be cooked to 
sterilize it. 

6. Is anything added to make canned foods 
keep? 

No. Heat is the only thing used to make 
canned foods keep. 

7. Of what is a tin can made? 

Tin cans are made of a sheet of steel com- 
pletely covered with a thin layer of pure tin. 
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8. Why are gold-colored enamel-lined cans 
used for some foods? 

Enamel-lined cans are highly desirable to 
retain an attractive appearance for some 
kinds of foods. 

9. Is it safe to leave unused portions of 
canned foods in the can after it is opened? 

It is perfectly safe to leave opened food 
in the can. The Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture, in a news release entitled “Oh, 
Sure! You Can Keep It in a Can,” said: “It 
is just as safe to keep canned food in the can 
it comes in—if the can is cool and covered— 
as it is to empty the food into another con- 
tainer.” 

The important thing to remember in stor- 
ing any unused portion of canned food is to 
put it in the refrigerator, just as any other 
cookéd food is kept. 

10. Does rust on the outside of a can harm 
the contents? 

Not unless the rust is severe enough to 
make the can leak. Never use food from any 
can that leaks. 

11. Do dents harm the contents of the can? 

Not unless the dent causes the can to leak. 

12. What effect has freezing on canned 
foods? 

Except for a slight breakdown of texture of 
a few products, a single thawing and freezing 
does not usually affect canned foods 
adversely. 

13. Where should canned foods be stored? 

In a cool, dry place. Avoid storing near 
steam pipes or on shelves near a stove, 

14. Are canned foods as nutritious as other 
cooked foods? 

Yes. Scientific experiments have proved 
this is true. 

15. Are the vitamins retained in canned 
foods? 

Yes, vitamins are retained very well in 
commercially canned foods. 

16. Is water added to all canned vegetables? 

No. Tomatoes are canned in their own 
Juice. 

17. What is the liquid in a can of vege- 
tables? 

It is plain water, or water to which either 
salt or sugar is added. 

18. Should the liquid on canned vegetables 
be used? 

Yes, because it contains some of the nu- 
tritive value, minerals, vitamins, and flavor 
of the vegetable, 

19. What is the liquid on canned fruits? 

Usually it is a syrup of sugar and water. 
Sometimes fruits are canned unsweetened 
and, if so, it is stated on the label. 

20. What are dietetic canned foods? 

A number of different canned foods are 
being canned without the addition of salt 
or sugar. This provides foods that are palat- 
able, economical, and easily prepared for per- 
sons who are on low-sodium diets, or are 
restricted to a low sugar allowance by their 
physicians, 

21. Are canned foods ready to eat when 
they come from the can? 

Yes, they are cooked foods and ready to 
eat just as they come from the can. Canned 
vegetables are generally mildly seasoned so 
they may be seasoned to suit individual 
taste. In addition, canned foods may be 
used in many different ways to make inter- 
esting dishes. 

22. Should foods be heated in the can? 

It is better to remove the food from the 
can before heating it. An unopened, or 
unpunctured can should never be heated 
except under water. Dry heat, as in an oven, 
or in the pan in which a can is being heated 
boils dry, may produce such pressure in @ 
can as to cause it to burst. Sometimes on 
& camping trip or picnic it may be most 
convenient to heat the food in the can. If 
so, always open the top of the can before 
heating. 
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23. What information is always on all food 
labels? 

The net weight or the volume of the con- 
tents, the name of the canner or distributor, 
and the name of the product appear on all 
labels. 

24. Is there any other information on the 
label? 

Yes, many labels describe the contents of 
the can, giving definite, practical informa- 
tion to help in buying, such as the variety 
of the product, the amount in the can by 
cupfuls, servings, or number of pieces; sea- 
sonings and sweetness of sirups. 

25. Does the law protect the buyers of 
canned foods? 

Yes, there are State and Federal laws to 
safeguard the wholesomeness of canned 
preducts. 

Dw You Know? 

That the California canning industry 
packs over 3 billion cans of fruits and vege- 
tables each year. 

That this California production is about 
one-third of all the canned fruits and vege- 
tables packed in the United States. 

That over 85,000 workers are employed by 
the California fruit and vegetable canning 
industry at the peak of the canning season. 

That this California industry uses more 
than 200 million pounds of sugar each sea- 
son. 

That the annual production of the Cali- 
fornia fruit and vegetable canning industry 
has an estimated retail value of about 
$675 million. 


New Jersey Fights Cancer—The George 
E. Stringfellow Awards Are Part of the 
Ammunition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
have passed since a statewide organized 
effort to fight cancer in New Jersey was 
started. The crusade, begun when the 
New Jersey division of the American 
Cancer Society was chartered on Decem- 
ber 26, 1945, has made great progress 
toward the day when cancer will be 
conquered. 

One means of alerting New Jersey’s 
more than 5 million residents to the dan- 
gers of cancer and educating them on 
steps they can take to lessen its threat in 
the future is the annual cancer editorial 
contest for the State’s daily and weekly 
newspapers. 

Winners of these contests are present- 
ed with the George E. Stringfellow 
Award. George E. Stringfellow, a long- 
time friend of mine, is senior vice pres- 
ident of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. A man 
who never hesitates to give his time to 
efforts that will help his community, 
his State, and his Nation, George E. 
Stringfellow was the first president and 
a founder of the New Jersey division of 
the American Cancer Society. 

I think we Members of Congress will 
gain an impression of the effective work 
he is doing in the fight against cancer by 
taking time to read the George E. String- 
fellow award-winning weekly and daily 
newspaper editorials for 1955. 
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The Blairstown Press won the 1955 
award in the weekly competition. The 
editorial was written by Rita Fuller, 
wife of the paper’s publisher, C. Ray- 
mond Fuller. Mrs. Fuller won the award 
for her husband’s paper in 1954, too. 

This is Mrs. Fuller’s editorial: 

St. GEORGE AND YOU 

Once upon a time, long, long ago and far, 
far away lived a monstrous dragon which 
terrified the countryside. Armies were sent 
forth to slay it, but still it menaced the city, 
belching fire and smoke. To save themselves, 
the townspeople daily tossed it a couple of 
sheep and, when the supply ran out, varied 
the beast’s diet by sending one of their 
hapless fellows to keep him pacified. ‘Their 
lot spared no one,” says the grim tale, “rich 
er poor, high or low, someone must each day 
be sacrificed.” 

Finally, the princess herself was drawn by 
lot and despite the king’s offer of half his 
realm if she might be spared, the frightened 
people insisted that if they must die so must 
his daughter. As she stood weeping bitterly 
by the pond where the dragon lived, along 
came a Christian young man of noble bear- 
ing whose name was George and who had 
been told in a vision to go to the city to 
rescue the maiden in distress. Despite her 
pleading that he fiy while still he could, 
George went boldly forward to meet the beast 
when it rose with a great bellowing from the 
waves. Raising his spear, he pierced its scaly 
neck and pinned it to the ground. Then, 
while the grateful people hailed him as their 
deliverer, he smote off the dragon’s head with 
his sword. 

Well, this is 1955 in America, the land not 
only of the free and the home of the brave, 
but also of the healthiest, wealthiest and 
happiest of people. Yet we, too, have our 
aragon. We, too, each day sacrifice to it 
some of our own whether they be rich or 
poor, child or oldster, high or low. No one is 
safe from this frightful beast who lives in 
our midst—his name is Cancer. 

We suppose that every family calendar has 
its share of red letter days—birthdays, an- 
niversaries, family reunions. Next Friday 
should be such a day for us, but it won't 
because the one whose birthday we would 
celebrate was senselessly, brutally murdered 
by the dragon, Cancer. She was a gentle 
person, this baker of cakes, drier of tears, 
grower of incredibly huge gladioli and 
sweetpeas—she was my mother. A great 
believer in birthdays, she would certainly 
have enjoyed her own, especially the grand- 
children she never saw with their berib- 
boned gifts and many candied birthday 
cake. It is a double tragedy, for those same 
grandchildren have been robbed of one of 
childhood’s’ greatest blessings—a doting 
grandmother to love, spoil, and baby them. 

Surely we do have a monster loose in our 
midst—but equally certain, we have a St. 
George in our scientists, day by day patiently 
trying, discarding, trying again the experi- 
ments that will some time lead to the total 
rout of the terrible disease that attacks im- 
partially the mother or the child, the pread- 
winner or the town drunk. 

But just as St. George needed his spear 
to capture the beast and his sword to slay 
it, so the scientist must have the tools to 
free us of our scourge. And that is where 
you come in, for the experiments cost money 
and even scientists must eat. Give as much 
as you possibly can during this month's 
cancer drive. And don’t consider it charity. 
It may be your own life you are ransoming 
from the dragon. 


ANOTHER WINNING EDITORIAL 


The Paterson Evening News, published 
by Harry B. Haines and edited by Abe 
Green, won the 1955 George E. Stringfel- 
low award for the best: cancer editorial of 
the year in the New Jersey daily news- 
papers. The winning editorial, Cancer 
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Workers Calling Tonight—Be Genero, 
was written by Editor Abe J. Green Who 
has been intensely interested ang active 
in the fight against cancer for many 
years. He has won similar awards {o, 
the Paterson News in the past. Here js 
his editorial: 
CANCER WORKERS CALLING ToNIGHT—pp 
GENEROUS 


Tenight is cancer night—in Paterson. Haw- 
thorne, Little Falls, and West Paterson, 

Between the hours of 7 and 9, workers will 
call at your home with proper credential 
They will be members of a vast army o; 
volunteers, working in the cause of jy. 
manity. 

Be good to these visitors, neighbors, Treat 
them as your very own. They are Working 
for you, and you, and you. 

This is one case where money may soon be 
buying your health, your very life. If po 
your own, at least of someone you love. The» 
$24 million being raised in the country jp 
1955 to fight cancer is to provide for the vital 
research which soon may turn up the heayep. 
biessed cure to end this terrible scourge, 

Do you realize that: - 

It is estimated 1 of 4 people in America 
will be visited by cancer in the future. That 
means 40 million people threatened by the 
shadow. Narrowed down to Paterson, it 
means 35,000 in a city of 140,000. Last year 
20,060 men died of lung cancer in the Ng. 
tion. 

Polio has finally been cured, thanks to the 
valiant research of men like Dr. Jonas Salk 
Thousands of equally dedicated and compe. 
tent scientists are working around the clock 
to cure cancer. 

This could be the year. 

Your contributions helped to cure polio- 
your dollars can do the same for cancer. 

lt may be true, but it is true nonethe. 
less—that the life you save may be you 
own. 

Light up your porch tonight, between 7 
and 9, and when the workers cail at your 
home for contributions—be good to them 
in spirit and in generosity. 

This could be the year. 

It could also mean the life of someone 
you love. 

Give generously to help attain the county 
goal of $70,000 and Paterson’s goal of $30,000. 

And if, perchance, the volunteers fail to 
call at your home, mail your contribution to 
Cancer, 625 Broadway, Paterson. 


MOVED TO HELP 


One can easily imagine how many 
New Jersey residents are moved to help 
in the fight againts cancer, by these edi- 
torials. It is not only the Paterson Eve- 
ning News and the Blairstown Press that 
write these editorials; it is mewspapels 
across the State. In other words, the 
award offered by George E. Stringfellow 
is acting like a catalyst and enlisting 
more and more people in our State 
the fight against cancer. I am pleased 
with the opportunity to commend his 
effort here. 

The New Jersey division of the 
American Cancer Society has a chapter 
in each of the State’s 21 counties 
Previous to its organization, the canctt 
crusade was carried on by a group 0 
enthusiastic women known as the Field 
Army. From a membership of 4,000 vol 
unteers, the volunteer service prograll 
of the division has grown until there aré 
19,075 volunteers in 1199 different units 

Keeping stride with the ever increasini 
number of cancer cases, the New Jerst! 
division has set up a six-point medic# 
program that has won a citation from the 
American Cancer Society. Ten yeah 
ago the medical committee of the alv- 
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"ts, FF .napproved 52 projects for the various 
Who si ty chapters. Last year 131 projects 
Clive ae approved. These projects include 
e purehase of deep X-ray therapy 
ms inits ard other equipment; the support 
— f 46 clinics now being operated by hos- 
cals with American Cancer Society 

' nelD through grants-in-aid; medica- 
toe, tions, nursing service and home care for 
= the State’s cancer patients. 

will assistance for the cancer patient has 
tial, [§ ept pace with the ever increasing num- 
V of per of cancer Cases. Ten years ago, when 
hue HF ine activities were started under State 

auspices, the establishment of clinics 

reat i : i ° 
i yas a main object. Later many chapters 
_ organized motor corps and started loan 
n be closets. Nursing service was provided 
not [™ for patients on their return from hospi- 
The tals, and about two years ago, home care 
y in yasadded. This has proven to be a boon 
‘ital BF scpecially in the cases of ill mothers and 
ven. asi 

children. 

7 An idea of the extent to which this 
rica | program has grown is evidenced from 
het Mf the fact that during the last 12 month 
the Mf fiscal period, 3956 patients received 
_ it dressings; 1819, articles from loan clos- 
pear ets: 1383, home care, and 578 transporta- 
Ma tion. The approximate money spent in 





the service program during this time was 
$43,080. , 

In fund-raising the New Jersey divi- 
sion has been one of the top leaders in 
the country. In 1946 the residents of 
the State contributed $716,904. In 1955 
they gave $1,050,202, the first time the 
State reached the million dollar mark. 

Alerting the public to the dangers of 
cancer is carried on through the coop- 
eration of newspapers, aS was shown 
above, through radio, television and 
other like media. It is carried on by 
means of exhibits at conventions and 
county and State fairs, and through 
films, both for lay and _ professional 
groups. Chapters in 15 counties main- 
tain information centers and a mobile 
cancer information unit is taken to com- 
munities throughout the State. Mil- 
lions of pieces of literature are distrib- 
uted and hundreds of meetings are held 
yearly for many industrial, civic and 
other groups. I feel that everyone in 
New Jersey can be thankful for the fine 
work its citizens are doing to help them 
in this crusade. 


































Social Security Amendments of 1955 






EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment of Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT 
before the Senate Finance Committee on 
— 26, 1956, in support of H. R. 











STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT BEFORE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
JaNuaRy 26, 1954 

Pi Chairman and members of the com- 
uttee, may I express my deep appreciation 
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to you for the privilege of being here and 


the opportunity of joining my remarks with 
those other Members of Congress in support 
of H. R. 7225. It is my firm conviction that 
this bil! contains most needed amendments 
to the Federal Social Security Act. 

The strong public opinion behind H. R. 
7225 was evident when on July 18, 1955, the 
House gave the bill its approval by 372 votes 
for and only 31 votes against it. 

The proposed legislation corrects many in- 
equities and brings many of the benefits to a 
more nearly up-to-date status. Amongst 
these are: 

1. Disability insurance benefits to be pro- 
vided at age 50 and over for workers who 
can meet certain coverage requirements. It 
is estimated that this will affect about 
250,000 persons in the first year. 

2. The age of eligibility for all women 
beneficiaries—widows, wives, and women 
workers—will be lowered from 65 to 62. It 
is estimated that in the first year these 
benefits would be paid to almost 800,000 ad- 
ditional women. If I have any regret on 
this provision it is that the age could not 
be lowered to 60 and also be applied equally 
to men. Reluctantly, it is seemingly neces- 
sary to accept the fact that these additional 
and worthy changes are not financially 
feasible at this time. 

3. Disabled children who are disabled be- 
fore they are age 18 would continue to re- 
ceive benefits after age 18. It is estimated 
that eventually 5,000 children and their 
mothers will receive benefits. 

4. Coverage would be extended to lawyers, 
dentists, osteopaths, veterinarians, chiro- 
practors, naturopaths, optometrists, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Federal Home Loan 
Bank employees, and gun naval store em- 
ployees. It also clarifies present law dealing 
with self-employed sharecroppers. 

5. Provides that at least 2 years before 
social-security taxes are scheduled to in- 
crease, an Advisory Council would be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department to take 
a look at the system, the benefits and in- 
come, and make recommendations on these 
items. 

6. These new benefits and coverage pro- 
visions are not made irresponsibly from a 
fiscal point of view, for the bill makes pro- 
vision that they be paid for by a tax increase 
cf one-half percent on both the employer 
and employee—a total of 1 percent, plus 
a three-fourths percent tax on self-employed 
persons. 

Considering the times, the economy and 
the needs of the people of this country, the 
amendments as contained in H. R. 7225 are 
long overdue. I have read some criticism 
that these changes were rushed through 
without due consideration. You gentlemen 
know much better than I do that most of 
these amendments have been reviewed and 
deeply considered at least over the last 10 
years. 

As long ago as the Eightieth Congress the 
Advisory Council appointed by the Senate 
recommended disability insurance payments 
by a vote of 15 to 2 and unanimously rec- 
ommended that the eligibility age for women 
be lowered not to 62 but to 60 years. 

What right thinking person can argue 
against extending coverage to disabled chil- 
dren over 18 whose deceased parents helped 
to pay for such coverage or that benefits 
continue to be withheld from workers dis- 
abled at age 50? 

Understanding the problem that women 
over 35 years of age have today, in seeking 
employment, how can anyone deny them 
old-age and survivors benefits at age 62? 

H. R. 7225 seeks to embrace under social- 
security coverage certain professional people 
not now covered, thereby assuring them of 
a small measure of security in their old age. 
The vast majority of the professional people 
affected have indicated their earnest desire 
that they be included in this coverage. 
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But, gentlemen, much as I am in favor of 
the provisions of H. R. 7225, I earnestly and 
deeply hepe that the Members of the Senate 
and that this committee will realize that it 
only does half the job, that it leaves undone 
much which not only needs to be done but 
should have been done many years ago. I 
have brought most of these features which 
pertain to title 1 of the Social Security Act, 
in contrast to the fact that H. R. 7225 is 
wholly devoted to title 2, into the bill which 
I introduced late in the last session. It is 
numbered H. R. 7848. I, therefore, respect- 
fully urge that the members of this commit- 
tee turn an eye toward amending the pro- 
visions contained in H. R. 7225 but add these 
suggested amendments to title 1 of the Social 
Security Act. In general, my suggestions 
would amend the public assistance provisions 
to provide increased income, eliminate cer- 
tain inequities and restrictions, and permit a 
more effective distribution of Federal funds. 

It would appear fair and just that the 
Congress establish a single standard of quali- 
fication for the applicants and recipients— 
thereby creating a more uniform adminis- 
tration of the Public Assistance Act through- 
out the Nation. 

In the event that old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits are lowered to age 62 for 
women, it follows that the public assistance 
section of the act should likewise be lowered 
to age 62 for women applicants and recipi- 
ents. My bill provides for that. 

It is generally found that the survivors and 
old-age benefits payments are so low—especi- 
ally among women—that to exist they must 
apply tor public assistance to augment their 
income. Surveys made of those on public 
assistance in the various States all reveal a 
far greater percentage of women recipients 
than men. 

While director of the Department of Social 
Welfare of the State of California, Charles 
D. Schottland, now Federal Social Security 
Administrator, made a study on the social 
and economic characteristics of old-age as- 
sistance recipients and issued a report in 
March 1954. His report showed that almost 
two-thirds of the case load consisted of 
women, and that the dependency rate for 
women is 114 times greater than that of men. 

It was found that three-fifths of the 
women on aid were widows, whereas one- 
fourth of the men were widowers. 

The substantially higher dependency rates 
for women derive from many factors. Among 
the most important are the following: (1) 
Women have traditionally assumed a more 
dependent economic role in our society, con- 
centrating on home management rather than 
outside employments. (2) Because of limited 
employability, they require public assistance 
at an earlier age. This is confirmed by the 
fact that there is a larger concentration of 
women at the younger age levels of 65 years. 

We are all aware, I am sure, of the great 
increase in the cost of living and this ap- 
plies not only to the well-to-do but perhaps 
in even greater degree to those who are 
forced to seek public assistance. I would, 
therefore, suggest that the ceiling on the 
matching of Federal funds to the States, 
which is now restricted to $55 a month, offer- 
ing the States little incentive to provide 
properly for their needy, be raised. That Con- 
gress must encourage the States to grant the 
needy enough to meet the increased cost of 
living and to bring about a more realistic 
and uniform standard of payment is made 
obvious when we look at the December 1955 
social security bulletin, issued by the United 
States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and study the amounts paid during 
the month of September to those on public 
assistance. 

Two million five hundred fifty-two thou- 
sand five hundred ninety-six recipients of 
old-age assistance received a nationwide 
average of only $52.50. The average pay- 
ments per month in the individual States 
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ranged from $86.57 a month paid by Con- 
necticut down to $27.70 paid in West Virginia. 

One hundred and four thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-six recipients of aid to the 
blind received a nationwide average of only 
$57.03 per month. The average payments in 
the individual States ranged from $93.26 a 
month paid by Connecticut down to $31.94 
paid in West Virginia. 

Two hundred and forty thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-seven recipients of aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled re- 
ceived a nationwide average of only $55.23 
per month. Connecticut paid $114.07, and 
the States ranged down to a payment of 
$24.59 in Mississippi. 

Two million one hundred and ninety-one 
thousand three hundred recipients of aid 
to dependent childaren, including 1 adult 
relative, received a nationwide average of 
only $24.12 per month. The average pay- 
ments in the individual States ranged from 


Present law, 
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$43.13 a month paid by Connecticut to $7.44 
paid in Mississippi. 

Public demand has compelled many States 
to pay their aged, blind, and physically han- 
dicapped more than the $55 a month. The 
Federal Government will not pay more than 
a total of $35 toward a recipient to whom the 
State is paying $55 a month or more. 

This same unrealistic approach is prac- 
ticed in the aid to dependent children were 
the Federal Government will not pay more 
than a total of $19.50 to 1 needy child and 
adult where the State is paying the maxi- 
mum monthly allowance. 

In order that it may be clear what the for- 
mula which I have included in H. R. 7848 
would mean to the Federal Government in 
its contribution to the individual States, I 
include the following examples of Federal 
contributions on the varying State payments 
to the aged, blind, physically handicapped, 
and in aid to dependent children: 


Average | State percent 
benefit | of contribu- 
under H. R. | tion benefits 
7S48 if State | above $25 
continues but below 
present =| $100 (H.R. 
| benefit pay 7848) 


October 1955 
State’s share | 
under H. R. 
7S48 if 
ian} benefit not 
ws changed 


$60. 32 | 37 
96. 28 47.5 
42. 8S 50 
13. 51 35 
HQ. 41 41.! 
ii. 45 42 
31. 38 | 42 


85. 40 pi 








May I now point out a few of the greatest 
injustices that now exist in title 1 of the 
Social Security Act. 

An aged or handicapped recipient, under 
present laws imposed by Congress, is sen- 
tenced to idleness and prohibited from 
earning even the smallest amount under the 
threat of having such earnings deducted 
from their aid payment. 

Under H. R. 7848, the aged and handi- 
capped would be allowed to earn up to $50 
per month. This privilege already is 
granted by Congress to the blind. 

Children, especially of school age, should 
be encouraged to better their lot, instead of 
being forced into idleness because of the 
Federal provision that all “outside income 
and earnings” be deducted from the amount 
of aid granted them. 

My bill would permit needy children to 
earn up to $30 per month to supplement 
their assistance and encourage self-reliance. 

A floor under the ownership of real and 
personal property would be established and 
a provision that there be no imposition of 
a lien on such a@ home as a condition to 
receiving aid. 

Some years ago, the Federal Social Secu- 
rity Agency adopted the following policy: 
“Compulsory transfer of control of property 
in order to for assistance violates 
cardinal principle on which the Social 
Security Act is based—that needy persons 
should not be differentiated by reason of 
their need and that recipients of assistance 
have the same right of self-determination 
by reason of their need in the use of their 
resources as others in the community.” 

H. R. 7848 eliminates practices whereby 
the public assistance laws of certain States 
are used to enforce collections from recip- 
jients’ relatives. 

Again, some years ago, the Social Security 
Agency recommended the elimination of 
these clauses from State welfare codes in a 
statement, which read in part as follows: 

“We recommend that provisions condition- 
ing eligibility for assistance on the ability 
of relatives to support the applicant be elim- 
inated from public assistance laws. 

“The assistance laws in many States pro- 
vide not only that assistance received from 


relatives shall be taken into account in de- 
termining an applicant’s need, but aiso that 
the existence of relatives considered able to 
support shall make an applicant ineligible 
for aid. 

“In some instances it may be known that 
the relative is actually not contributing to 
the support of the applicant and yet, because 
of the State law, assistance must be de- 
neg. oS 

he income and resources of an applicant 
that are considered in determining need 
should be actual and not merely potential. 

“The general support laws of the States 
provide the means of enforcing support from 
relatives if the individual or State wishes to 
take such action. The public assistance 
laws should not be used as a means of en- 
forcing the support laws of the States.” 

Lastly, I would add a few features which 
may seem minor but which are of the great- 
est importance to those involved: That the 
needy need not be penalized because of 

narriage; persons receiving aid shall not be 
deemed paupers or their names published 
for the purpose of shaming them ocff the 
rolis; that the program be administered in 
each State to insure uniform treatment in 
all of its political subdivisions. 

Now the inevitable question arises: “How 
Go we pay for these improvements?” 

It is, I hope, well known and recognized 
that payments under title 2 are secured by 
the levying of taxes paid directly into the 
Social Security fund. Benefits under title 
1 have always been paid from general rev- 
enues and appropriations. I do not propose 
that further taxes be levied or that any dif- 
ferent system be adopted. It would seem 
mcre equtiable to continue paying such ad- 
ditional costs as will be necessitated from 
general revenue. Concretely, it would seem 
to me that, if we are going to be successful 
in defeating communism and in making 
cemocracy an example of the best system 
of government to provide for the just and 
proper needs of people, we first need to pay 
attention to our problems here at home. I 
am a strong supporter of economic aid to our 
allies and ‘potential friends but I also firmly 
believe that we can cut down in the waste 
of our military expenditures and that, if 
necessary, we should curtail the amount of 
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our billions that we are planning to 
abroad to the extent that it is neceenn 
do so in order to pay for these im nv ta 
ments here at home. At worst, it wil 
small percentage of the money we are “- : 
to spend for economic aid abroad. Certa 
our OwD most needy citizens have a 
claim. 

In my opinion and that of ma 
improvements in the Public Assis 
tion of the Federal Social Securit 
been shamefully neglected. The laws o 
no two States are alike. Congress hari 
responsibility to correct this and to site 
our public assistance laws uniform thro m4 
out the Nation. Ugh. 

I respectfully urge that the members of th 
committee not only adopt H. R. 7225, but ake 
amend into it the features of H. R. 7848 a 
give our needy aged, blind, physically hand 
capped, and dependent children their ri h 
to human dignity. * 

Thank you. 
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The Altoona (Pa.) Tribune Reached the 
10€th Milestone in the Field of Journal. 
ism January 3, 1956 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
centennial edition of the Altoona (Pa) 
Tribune, issued January 12, 1956, pre. 
sented a nostalgic review of world-shat- 
tering events that transpired during the 
past century. 

Through a series of reprinted articles 
and photographs, the reader enjoyed 
not only a refresher course in American 
and world history but likewise a chrono- 
logical review of the transformation of 
the Altoona area in 1849 from its pas- 
toral setting into a thriving industrial 
section of Pennsylvania which takes par- 
donable pride in the fact that it is the 
site of the famous Horseshoe Curve on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the home 
of the largest railroad shops in th 
world. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad was only 
3 years old when in 1849 it purchased 
farmland in Blair County, Pa., and be- 
gan the erection of the railroad shop 
and yards which were destined to trams 
form Altoona into an important railroad 
center of the Perinsylvania Railroad sy 
tem. 

The Altoona Tribune over the span 0! 
a century has recorded the growth an 
development of the Pennsylvania Rai: 
road and other industries in the Altoona 
area with the result that today in th 
American tradition of free enterprise 
Altoona is a bustling city of diversifie 
industries. 

Pictures of locomotives and the rai- 
road yards before the turn of the cél- 
tury, as shown in the centennial editia 
of the Altoona Tribune, are graphic » 
lustrations of America’s marked prot 
ress in the field of science and invential 

For example, there are reproduce 
early pictures of the American “Ir 
Horse” while another page carries # 
advertisement by the Pioncer Fast Litt 
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ed in 1837 to provide transporta- 
















ae organiz lities 
- n facilities. 
nDrOTe ton advertisement promised fast serv- 
il bea MH of 3:4 days between Philadelphia 
fae a Pittsburgh, adding that the journey 
a mn Mh yas made possible “by railroad cars, 
' canal pockets, and steamboats carrying 
Others HH she United States mail.” 
°e Sec. MH pepicting the American scene at the 
“t haye national level, the Altoona Tribune re- 
Ws of @ ted the war clouds gathering over 
a . Nation as the threat of a civil war 
ou’ I pecame imminent. 
gh. fm beca 
When Fort Sumter was fired upon, war 
Of the MM pecame & stark reality and there fol- 
italy MH jgved the sequence of events of that 
Sei FI iniricidal blood-bath that divided a 
” Mamong these events was the famous 






conference of the Civil War Governors 
held in the swanky Logan House, Al- 
ona, Pa., Which at that time was one 
of the Nation’s finest hotels. This con- 
ference is regarded by many historians 
asthe turning point in the Civil War. 

The famous Gettysburg Address was 
printed in the Altoona Tribune in regu- 
lar fashion and with no idea that it was 
destined to become an historic and im- 
mortal masterpiece of thought and 
diction. 

In addition to the surrender cf Gen- 
eral Lee, there was recorded the horri- 
fying account of the assassination of the 
beloved Abraham Lincoln. 

The chronology of historic evenis at 
home and abroad proceed with the Al- 
toona Tribune’s reporting of President 
McKinley’s proclamation and the en- 
trance of the United States into the War 
With Spain. 

The 20th century approached and 
brought with it the continued growth 
and expansion of the United States and 
also depressing events such as World 
War I and World War II, the Korean 
conflict, and the global struggle to con- 
trol the minds of men made necessary 
by the ruthless tactics of Soviet Russia 
in seeking dominance over all mankind. 

The panoramic view by picture and 
the printed word encompasses the horse 
and buggy area to the present atomic 
age, thus revealing the important role 
played by the Altoona Tribune, as a dis- 
seminator of news in the 100 years of 
its existence. 

In addition, the nostalgic review in the 
centennial edition of events of the last 
100 years is a lesson in capsule form of 
America’s joys and tribulations experi- 
enced by the young republic on the road 
to maturity and to the exalted position 
of the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth, 
o Speaker, to trace the history of 
es popular morning newspaper, I 
Should like, at this point, to include in 
my remarks the following article that ap- 
peared in the centennial edition of the 
Altoona Tribune on January 12, 1956, and 
an accompanying editorial entitled “The 
Tribune Looks Forward” from the pen of 
its erudite and versatile editor, Mr. Rob- 
ett W. Boyer, whose timely editorials 
— won wide acclaim for clarity and 

sency in appealing for a dynamic 
brand of Americanism: 
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First TRIBUNE PUBLISHED ON JANUARY 3, 
1856—ALTOONA Has BEEN BiG NEws _.TO 
THE TRIBUNE FOR 100 YEARS 


The Altoona Tribune has been a familiar 
name in Altoona and Blair County for 100 
years, this month. 

Journalism still was in its infancy when 
the Tribune first began operations January 
3, 1856. The date of formal incorporation is 
listed as January 1, 1856. 

Thus, the Altoona Tribune has seen, and 
reported, some of the most eventful times 
of worid history, and, certainly, it has re- 
ported all of the story of the growth of our 
own community. 

But, in looking back through our files, 
only a few of which remain from this early 
period, we found that many of the great 
events of our Nation had not yet found a 
dramatic spot in history, and were treated as 
very prosaic news. 

The report of President Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was published on an in- 
side page, and for example, nowhere does that 
familiar title appear in the wording. 

The meeting of the loyal war governors 
here at the Logan House is regarded as a 
turning point in the Civil War. Imagine 
how we should treat such an event in our 
news columns today. 

But, this simple item appears in the col- 
umns of the Tribune, Thursday, Septembe 
25, 1862: 

“Meeting of Governors.” 

“On Wednesday, last, the Governors of all 
the loyal States with the exception of the 
Governor of Minnesota, who was detained 
by Indian difficulties, and Governor Morgan, 
of New York, were present either in person or 
by proxy. Their sessions were secret and 
although a number of reporters have given 
sketches of their proceedings, we are inclined 
to the thought that there was considerabie 
guesswork about the reports. The conven- 
tion adjourned to meet again in Washington 
City, and the Governors have gone thither.” 

NO BIG HEADLINES 


The day of headlines had not yet been 
ushered in by Wililam Rendolph Hearst, and 
the story of the Civil War appears in The 
Tribune in a series of brief, sketchy dis- 
patches, seldom with anything more than a 
small, one-line heading. 

This, of course, was in the day of slow 
communications. The telegraph had come 
into general use only shortly before the 
Tribune saw the light of day, and its service 
was limited, and often interrupted by broken 
lines. 

There were no telephones, and even the 
mails were slow and irregular. 

Through all this, the Tribune carried on, 
endeavoring by such means as were available 
to Keep the people of the community in- 
formed. 

The development of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. here was reported steadily through 
the years; the industrial expansion of the 
city, the annexations, the social and cultural 
growth, and, among the most vital news to 
our people, the reporting of their own doings, 
their meetings, their accidents and tragedies, 
their marriages, births and deaths. 

The first newspaper in Blair County was 
The Altoona Register published for a short 
time by William H. and J. A. Snyder in the 
spring of 1855. After its suspension it was 
succeeded by The Tribune, Jan. 1, 1856, Mc- 
Crum & Aliison, proprietors. 

On May 1, 1858, William M. Allison of the 
Altoona Tribune disposed of his interest to 
H. C. Dern. On July 19, 1875, the interest 
of Ephriam B. McCrum passed into the hands 
of Hugh Pitcairn who for many years con- 
ducted the paper with Mr. Dern. 

An April 14, 1873, McCrum and Dern be- 
gan the Daily Tribune. The firm of Dern- 


Pitcairn took over January 1878, con- 
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tinuing until Mr. Dern’s death in 1905. At 
that time the company was reorganized as 
the “Altoona Tribune” with Dr. Pitcairn as 
president, Henry C. Dern as treasurer, and 
Alonzo D. Houck as general manager. 

Col. Henry Shoemaker purchased the Trib- 
une and became president and publisher 
November 12, 1912. Hr. Houck retired as 
general manager and became first vice pres- 
ident upon the retirement of Enos M. Jones 
in 1916. 

MERGER 

1920 the Altoona Times 
Tribune. Colonel Shoe- 
maker continued as president with Bert 
Leopold as vice president. A. D. Houck be- 
came vice president and general manager of 
the job printing plant with A. M. Whitaker 
general manager of the newspaper. Charles 
K. Kelley who had been editor of the Times 
retired. W.H. Schwartz, editor of the Trib- 
une, continued in that post. 

Colonel Shoemaker purchased the Times 
interest in January of 1921. 

Adam J. Greer was editor of the Tribune 
for a number of years in the early days of 
publication. He was succeeded February 1, 
1881, by Wesley H. Schwartz, native of Wil- 
liamsburg, who resigned as editor in 1922 
to be succeeded by A. O. Vorse, J. V. Taylor, J. 
Herbert Walker, Henry T. Baldwin, Thomas C. 
Langdon, Robert O. Price, and James F. 
Brantinger who preceded Robert W. Boyer, 
present managing editor. 

OTHER OFFICIALS 


Other Tribune officials since 1923 have in- 
cluded Parson H. Crawford, advertising man- 
ager; Herbert D: Brauff, business manager; 
B. I. Levine, advertising manager; and Robert 
Keys, advertising manager. First directors 
of the organization headed by Colonel Shoe- 
maker were Enos H. Jones, John D. Meyer, 
J.C. Quiggle, J. H. Chatham, Joseph Arbuck- 
le, and William F. Gable. Prior to the pur- 
chase of the Tribune by Shoemaker, E. War- 
ren Everhart was city editor for many years 
and William W. Witherow was circulation 
manager a long time. John Kelly was city 
editor before being called into the service 
several years ago, and is now stationed in 
Germany. Joseph Berger served as city edi- 
tor several years before accepting a posi- 
tion with the State Department at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Several years ago Colonel Shoemaker sold 
in the Altoona Tribune. Col. 
A. B. Crane 


In January of 
merged with the 


his interest 
Theodore Carter is now owner. 


is now vice prgsident and publisher; and 
Joseph A. Faul is general manager; John 
P. Nardella, business manager. Leo P. Car- 


roll is advertising manager; Bernard Krauth, 
robert W. Boyer, man- 
D’Elia, city 


head of circulation; 
aging editor; and Donald N. 
editor. 
the time of the Spanish-American 
t e proprietors erected a neat 
and substantial three-story brick building 
secially designed as a printing house be- 
lith and 12th Avenues, fronting 32 
feet on 12th Street, with a depth of 60 feet. 


This edifice is still in use. 
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THE TRIBUNE LOOKS FORWARD 
(By Robert W. Boyer) 

As we look backward across the years dure 
ing which the Altoona Tribune has served 
Altoona, and all of Blair County, we become 
conscious, humbly so, of a oneness, a perfect 
unity, which exists, and has existed for all 
the long years of its life, between the Tribune 
and the community of which it is so vital a 
daily part. 

For a full century, this month, the Tribune 
has served as a voice of the city. Sometimes 
it has been raised in exhortation, sometimes 
in denunciation, but, by the records, always 
on behalf of the city, always defending, ad- 
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vising, suggesting, striving always for a bet- 
ter city, a more informed people. 

A century is a long time to serve a com- 
munity. The very thought of the past, 
dwindling faintly into the depths of the dis- 
tant years, and of the men and women, the 
brilliant and the able, and the mediocre who 
have worked here, who have kept finger to 
pulse while the community lived its daily 
life, leaves us humbly casting about for a 
way to express our own feelings as we mark 
this 100th anniversary. 

There is so much to say to sum up a hun- 
dred years. What can we say? Shall we be- 
come dull and dreary with figures? Shall we 
belabor the columns, and the reader, with 
pile upon pile of statistics? 

No. A century of recording the life of a 
community is more than a stack of statistics, 
more than dusty columns recounting the 
chronological events, people and dates, in 
every local organization and group through 
the years. 

We were astounded to read an editorial in 
@ paper of 1866 advising the people of Al- 
toona that someday they would need more 
different types of industries. 

The Tribune urged diversification of in- 
dustry at the very beginning of the indus- 
trial age. 

And so, we are not looking forward with 
the vain regrets of old men who lament the 
passing years, and to whom only the old 
days were good. 

We do not delve into the ancient records 
to bewail the past, nor to shed tears for a 
day that is no more. But, to pull aside the 
curtain of time and glance backward 
momentarily can serve to give us a deeper 
appreciation of today, and of the life’s 
struggle of the many who have gone faith- 
fully through their daily tasks, and, step 
by step and year by year, built a better 
world, a better Nation, and a better city. 

There are many things to be learned in a 
hundred years, whether it is a man or a 
newspaper which has lived them. 

And only a very amateur philosopher is 
required to see that the wisdom of the years 
point toward a better tomorrow. 

That is the thought and the urge which 
drive men and communities forward. 

It is the future that counts. For the 
future is the very stuff of life itself. 

One can go adventuring through the files 
of the Tribune, and through its pages of 
history, and one can look with interest back- 
ward through the years, and see the tiny 
village of Altoona, and its mud streets, and 
hear the lonely wail of a locomotive’s whistle 
coming up the valley, heading bravely to- 
ward the ramparts of the mountains, and 
the newly opened West beyond, but, at the 
threshold of another century of service, the 
Tribune and all who now comprise its per- 
sonnel, look forward to the future with zest, 
proud of an ancient masthead, but inter- 
ested only in tomorrow, for, our past is now 
history. 


Mr. Speaker, the worth of any institu- 
tion to the community, State, and Nation 
is measured by its record of service in the 
common good. In this respect the Al- 
toona Tribune has earned its laurels in 
the field of journalism as evidenced by 
the warm messages of congratulations 
that flooded its editorial offices the week 
of January 3, 1956. 

These expressions of widespread com- 
mendation came from President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, United States Senator 
Edward Martin, United States Senator 
James H. Duff, Gov. George Leader, 
State Senator Charles R. Mallery, State 
Assemblymen Charles A. Auker, Daniel 
H. Erb, Harold G. Miller, and Mayor Rob- 
ert W. Anthony, of Altoona, along with 
scores of congratulatory messages from 
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other business, industrial, church, and 
civic leaders throughout Pennsylvania 
and the Nation. 

It was highly pleasing to me to be able 
to join in extending centenary congratu- 
lations in my capacity as Representative 
in Congress of the 20th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania, which is com- 
prised of Blair, Centre, and Clearfield 
Counties, because I belong to the Tribune 
alumni, having been employed in the 
folding room and also as a newsboy de- 
livering Altoona’s popular morning news- 
paper while a grade student in the Al- 
toona schools. 

I have many pleasant memories of my 
boyhood employment with the Altoona 
Tribune and feel that the training I re- 
ceived there in my early youth proved 
helpful to me in developing into man- 
hood. 

It has been my good fortune to have 
known personally many of the officials 
and employees of the Altoona Tribune 
over the past 50 years. 

On the ocezasion of this centennial ob- 
servance of one of Pennsylvania's lead- 
ing daily newspapers I extend best 
wishes to the present publishers and staff 
for continued success in their efforts to 
meet the challenging future as ably as 
their predecessors met the test since 1856. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said often that 
if you wish to probe the sincerity, hon- 
esty, and ability of a man, ask his neigh- 
bor. 

This admonition of an age-old adage 
aptly applies to the newspaper field be- 
cause in the not too distant past mem- 
bers of the fourth estate in their pub- 
lishing activities were not reluctant to 
repeatedly attack policies and personal- 
ities of a rival newspaper. This prac- 
tice of verbally lambasting another news- 
paper is happily on the wane but it has 
always proved foreign to the precepts of 
journalism as practiced in the Altoona 
area with the result that all newspaper 
editors respect each other and as a re- 
sult dwell in amity and contentment as 
they cooperate in promoting the best in- 
terests of the community. 

There is no stronger evidence of the 
cordial relations that prevail among the 
newspaper fraternity in Altoona than the 
glowing editorial of cordiality and good- 
will that appeared in the Altoona (Pa.) 
Mirror on January 12, 1956, warmly con- 
gratulating the Altoona Tribune on its 
100th birthday. 

Mr. Speaker, as a fitting conclusion 
to this tribute to the publishers and the 
staff of the Altoona Tribune, I wish to 
include at this point in my remarks the 
Altoona Mirror editorial and to add the 
two fine articles by Mrs. Grace K. 
Ebright, staff writer of the Altoona 
Mirror, in saluting the Altoona Tribune 
for its contribution through able and 
learned journalists in promoting the best 
interest of the newspaper profession in 
my home city of Altoona: 

[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of January 
12, 1956] 
TRIBUNE ANNIVERSARY 

For 100 years residents of Altoona have 
welcomed the daily arrival of one of the city’s 
first newspapers, the Altoona Tribune, and 
this anniversary year of that newspaper finds 
the officers of the company, the newspaper 
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staff and its readers all celebratins ‘ 
day event. ‘ting the bing, 

Birth date of the Altoona Tribune is J; 
uary 3, for the first issue appeared "ees 
1856, and the newspaper has cont; a 

: ] Ntinued gs, 
morning paper ever since. - 

The Altoona Mirror heartily congratulat 
the Tribune and its newspaper family oy ~ 
centenary year. An existence of 100 ye,, 
is an achievement most outstanding in es 
business, and the Tribune, ancient jn « 
years, but up-to-date in its operation, iter 
a second century with the finest of greetis,. 
and the heartiest of congratulations. ° 

For 82 years of the 100 years of existe, 
of the Altoona Tribune, this newspaper, ti, 
Altoona Mirror, has traveled side-by-side ;, 
the production of a newspaper and the Dro. 
motion of a progressive Altoona, anq the 
association has been most friendly, 

The 100-year-old Altoona Tribune has hai 
a most interesting history, dating as it does 
back to a period 10 years after the fotmation 
of Blair county. The Tribune was antedatey 
only by the Altoona Register, which appeare 
in 1855 and this paper was purchased t 
launch the Altoona Tribune. For a brie 
span it was known as the Daily Tribune, the 
title Altoona Tribune being first applied ip 
1905. 

In 1914 the Tribune acquired the Altoon 
Gazette, an afternoon paper, which early 
began as the Altoona Sun. In 1920 the 4. 
toona Times, a morning paper, was procured 
and the paper was issued as the Times-Trib. 
une, the present title continuing however 
since 1923. 

The Altoona Tribune is rich in news 
paper tradition and in personnel, newspaper. 
men of outstanding ability being associated 
with the business. On this anniversary 
date are recalled the names of E. B. McCrum 
and William H. Allison, first owners; Henry 
C. Dern, Dr. Hugh Pitcairn, Alonzo D. Houck, 
Enos M. Jones, Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, 
as owners. 

The dean of Altoona newspapermen, the 
late Wesley Howe Schwartz, served the paper 
from 1881 up until a few years prior to his 
death in 1937. Miss Lizzie Akers is remem- 
bered as the faithful editorial room en- 
ployee. Long in the service were J. Virgil 
Taylor, Parse H. Crawford, Karl Isenberg, 
Matthew Smith (now the Monsignor Smith 
of Denver) and a host of others, all who 
achieved fine newspaper reputations. Many 
continued to other positions distinguishing 
themselves. 

To the present officers and staff, Presi- 
dent Theodore Arter, Jr., Publisher A. B 
Crane, Editor Robert W. Boyer, General Man- 
ager Joseph A. Faul and Advertising Direc- 
tor Leo Carroll, the very best of anniversay 
wishes and hearty congratulations on the 
historic edition. May the future add to the 
bright pages of the Altoona Tribune. 


[From the Altoona ,(Pa.) Mirror of Januar 
16, 1956] 
MEMORIES 
(By Grace K. Ebright) 

This 1s being written before seeing the 
100th anniversary issue of the 
Tribune, but the very fact that the morning 
paper is celebrating its 100th anniversary 
brings a flood of memories that goes 
to more than half that period of time, whel 
I deliberately left high school to fill @ va 
cancy in the editorial office of the city’s 
morning paper, as assitsant to Wesley Howe 
Schwartz, a self-educated man of towering 
literary ability who was then the Tribunes 
editor. 

Educators today would certainly frown 0 
my temerity. I had little “book larnin” # 
such. My earlier school years were spent in 
@ 1-room country school. Before I cow? 
enter high school I was obliged to take & 
year and a half in grade school—the Adams 
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gchool—where, under the most efficient 
training of Della K. Yingling, I had many of 
the rough edges polished off. 

In high school my Latin teacher was John 
g, Fair—a most ambitious young man with a 
jeaning toward Army life, but filling in the 
interim. with a heavy double schedule of 
teaching Greek and Latin by day, working on 
the morning newspaper by night. 

Colonel Fair—as he later became—took an 
interest in my longing to write, and it was he 
who first introduced me to the inside of a 
newspaper office when he took my sister and 
me on a tour of the Tribune office. 

Later he encouraged my early attempts at 
column writing. Because I was shy and re- 
tiring, I did not sign my name. Instead, I 
used the Greek initials for my name—Gamma 
Kappa—I learned the Greek alphabet 
through listening in to class recitations dur- 
ing what was supposed to be study pericds. 
Ican still hear the clear, ringing voice of the 
teacher reading passages from the textbook 
in a way to make them sound like sublime 
music—even though I did not understand 
the words. 

Sue Schwartz, a daughter of the Tribune’s 
editor, was at that time editorial assistant, 
and when she began planning her marriage 
to Prof. Joseph Barker—everyone called him 
Professor Barker—I set my sights-as next in 
line for the job. 

I was a real greenhorn. Today I would 
not have the courage to ask for a job in a 
newspaper Office, but I did make good. 
Like Barkis, I was “willin’” vo learn, and 
under the kind and patient tutelage of Mr. 
Schwartz I soon became familiar with edi- 
torial duties, reading proof, writing heads 
for inside copy, editing the country corre- 
spondence and, a little later, being sent out 
to cover educational or religious meetings 
of importance in the city. 

I never learned shorthand, I never learned 
typing. Like my teacher, Mr. Schwartz, I 
began with a hunt-and-peck system on an 
old typewriter at home, though in the Office 
it was all pencil work. 

Sometimes I held copy while the editor 
did the proofreading on the ads, or statistics 
of various sorts. 

And every now and then Oliver Danley, 
foreman in the composing room, would shout 
down the little well for more copy to be put 
in the tiny box and pulled upstairs by a rope. 

Ihave never regretted leaving high school, 
for the experience I had under the tutelage 
of Wesley Howe Schwartz was to me price- 
less. Like the noted Msgr. Matthew Smith, 
how dean of Catholic publications, and fa- 
mous editor of the Catholic Register, in 
Denever, Colo., who also served as proof- 
reader and reporter on the Altoona Tribune, 
I feel that my association with Mr. Schwartz 
was in itself a liberal education. Just as 
Monsignor Smith gives credit to the wise 
and capable teaching—more by example than 
precept—of Wesley H. Schwartz, so do I feel 
that those 4 years of working side by side 
with this great man was far, far more valu- 
able to me than any college degree I might 
have won, had I been able to go to college. 


~ 





[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of January 
18, 1956] 
A GREAT Man 
(By Grace K. Ebright) 

Addressing Williams College alumni al- 
Most a hundred years ago, President James 
A. Garfield made the immortal statement 
concerning Mark Hopkins, the president of 
the college, 1836 to 1872: “Give me a log 
hut with only a simple bench, Mark Hop- 
Kins on one end and I on the other, and 
you may have all the buildings, apparatus 
and libraries without him.” 

The famous quotation has been often used 
as “Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and 
I on the other,” to express the powerful 
influence of a great man’s mind. 
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And it is with 4 feeling of a reverence 
somewhat like that of Garfield when I pause 
to pay tribute to the helpful influence on 
my mind that was given iw the few years 
I was privileged to be an assistant to Wesley 
Howe Schwartz, editor of the Altoona Trib- 
une for 40 years where, through his schol- 
arly editorials and wise presentation of facts, 
he became a great influence for good and 
was considered one of the brainiest men of 
his day and time. 

He was self taught. All his life books 
wielded a powerful influence over him and 
he told me that the first dollar he ever made 
went for a book. 

How his reading was guided and directed 
I do not know, unless by Providence, but he 
soon cultivated a taste for the best in books 
and periodicals and once a week he wouid 
go down to Joe Bridenstein’s newsstand on 
12th Street and come back with an armload 
of the best in magazines—Harper’s Bazaar, 
Atlantic Monthly, Review of Reviews, to 
mention just a few. 

His family had to live in a big house, in 
his ldter years, to make room for his big 
library—one of the finest in the city. As 
I visited often in the home, I remember 
how crowded bookcases were to be found 
in every room, the halls, all the bedrooms 
and even the kitchen. 

In later years the family moved to a big 
brick house in Fairview and there was a 
spacious sunporch where Mr. Schwartz did 
his writing and most every time I visited 
there, 1 or 2 of the huge Maltese cats would 
be found fast asleep on the desk top, amid 
the pages he was writing, or on the books 
he kept ready to browse in. 

Unobtrusively, Mr. Schwartz was a good 
influence on my reading habits, lending me 
good books to read. And a good book was 
always my pay for carrying on, as best I 
could, in the office in his absence. 

He was frequently called on to speak be- 
fore religious or educational groups and he 
was absent on lodge nights and if he went 
out of town he was sure to bring me back 
a good book on his return. 

He gave me the golden key to the treasure 
house of the printed page and through him 
I learned that with a mind fortified with 
good reading, or with good books at hand, 
one need never be idle or lonely and never 
beset by the present-day plague, even in 
young children, that constantly demands 
entertainment. 

For many years he wrote a popular column 
which he signed “The Saunterer” and which, 
though often of a personal nature, carried 
a fund of worthwhile information. 

In his later years he wrote often and much 
of his experiences as a youth when he worked 
on the Juniata Canal, long since passed into 
oblivion; but hearing him tell of those long- 
ago days it seemed to me I could recapture 
the magic of the slow-moving barges on the 
still waters—barges drawn by mules on the 
well-worn towpath alongside the canal. 

Passengers and freight were hauled and 
nobody then complained about lack of speed. 
Travelers or shippers were too glad of any 
means of transportation in the fairly new 
country. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
January issue of State Government con- 
tains an article prepared by Dr. Robert 
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J. Morgan, associate professor of political 
science at the University of Nebraska, 
relative to the development and opera- 
tion of watershed projects under the act 
which waS enacted some 2 years ago. 

In view of the expanding nationwide 
interest in the watershed protection and 
fiood prevention program, this article is 
most timely. Believing that it will be of 
interest to Members, under unanimous 
consent, I include this article in its en- 
tirety: 

THE STATES AND WATERSHED DEVELOPMENT 

(By Robert J. Morgan) 


With the adoption of the Department of 
Agriculture’s program of pilot watershed 
projects in 1953 and the Watershed Protection 
and Fiood Prevention Act of 1954,’ sufficient 
progress has been made in this significant 
addition to the Nation’s water programs to 
note some related problems. In particular, 
these are problems that concern State and 
local governments. 

The watershed management program of 
the Department is designed, in part, to de- 
velop works of flood prevention or control 
in the tributary watersheds upstream from 
the larger rivers. Two types of construction 
are embraced in a completed watershed. B 
measures consist of such soil conservation 
practices as terracing, revegetation, land use 
management, and other practices. A meas- 
ures are small dams—not to exceed 5,000 
acre-feet in capacity, stabilizing structures, 
diversion ditches and dikes, stream channel 
improvement and other structures designed 
to minimize flood damages on the uplands of 
watersheds and to benefit urban localities 
situated downstream. 

Public Law 566 (the Hope-Aiken law) 
differs from the authorization for pilot proj- 
ects only insofar as the latter permits the 
Department of Agriculture to assume nearly 
all costs, although it is limited to a period of 
5 years. The Hope-Aiken Law permits the 
Secretary of Agriculture to assist local organ- 
izations which apply to him for aid in plan- 
ning and executing works of improvement for 
flood prevention and for the agricultural 
phases of water utilization, conservation and 
disposal. Watersheds not to exceed 250,000 
ucres in area may be treated as a single proj- 
ect, but contiguous areas may be joined as 
parts of a larger watershed. Local organiza- 
tions authorized to act may include agencies 
of a State or its political subdivisions which 
have power to carry out, maintain and oper- 
ate works of improvement. “Such agencies 
are responsible for developing work plans, 
entering into contracts for construction, ac- 
quiring easements and rights of way, assum-~ 
ing a share of costs, securing water rights and 
operating and maintaining completed struc- 
tures. Irrigation features may be included, 
but they cannot be paid for out of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture funds under this pro- 
gram.? 

Considerable experience has been gained so 
far in the four Nebraska pilot projects being 

eveloped concurrently with 61 other water- 
sheds scattered through the Nation. Un- 
doubtedly many of the issues pressing for 
solution in Nebraska will be paralleled in 
other States. Actually, however, every State 
must determine whether watershed develop- 
ment is to be administered as a Federal- 
State, Federal-local or mixed Federal-State- 
local program. Certainly, as it is visualized 
by its proponents, this addition to conserva- 
tion policy will, if it is widely accepted, force 
& reevaluation of the role of State and local 
governments affecting structure, functions 
and finance in carrying it into execution. 

Three important assumptions concerning 
the functions of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments underlie the Hope-Aiken Law. The 
first is that, theoretically, the initiative in 
developing a watershed will come from the 
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State or local interests involved and that the 
Department of Agriculture will not impose a 
project which does not have the approval of 
these interests through the action of the 
Governor or his delegated subordinate. The 
second is that the Secretary of Agriculture is 
merely assisting local interests with tech- 
nical and limited financial aid. The third 
is that local beneficiaries will bear as much 
of the cost as they can. (The act does not 
clearly distinguish between local govern- 
ments as that term is traditionally under- 
stood and State government proper.) 

Public Law 566 provides that applications 
from “local organizations” shall be approved 
by a State agency or by the Governor, if no 
such agency exists. In Nebraska the Gov- 
ernor has created an advisory committee 
composed with an eye to giving representa- 
tion to the soil conservation districts (the 
predominant interest), the watershed asso- 
ciations, the State soil conservation com- 
mittee, and industry. This committee is 
charged with advising the Governor to ap- 
prove or reject applications arising in the 
State for assistance under the law. So far 
the committee has worked without a plan- 
ning staff (except for data supplied by the 
Soil Conservation Service) and has not an- 
nounced publicly the standards on which it 
will recommend approval or rejection of 
projects. Thus at present the committee is 
not in a position to deal with the watershed 
program within the broad framework of an 
integrated resources program related to other 
Federal activities in the area or to the eco- 
nomic and physical needs of various areas 
of the State. Once a project has been ap- 
proved by the Governor it is sent to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for further screen- 
ing at his discretion, after which it goes 
to the agriculture committees of Congress 
via the Bureau of the Budget and the Presi- 
dent’s Office. 

The assumption of Public Law 566 that 
local governments will bear a reasonable 
share of the costs poses a problem for the 
States and their subdivisions. Nebraska has 
not appropriated funds, nor has it provided 
credit facilities for this program, nor is there 
any apparent likelihood of such action in the 
near future. Undoubtedly, however, this 
issue must be met unless the watershed pro- 
gram is to face difficult odds in competition 
with the Army Corps of Engineers, who are 
able to construct dams almost wholly at Fed- 
eral expense.‘ 

The principal problems which have 
emerged so far have been those occurring in 
the planning stage, since most of the struc- 
tures completed to date have not yet pre- 
sented operational difficulties, although 
several can be foreseen. 

The most obvious deficiency, structurally 
speaking, on the local level is lack of a single 
agency responsible for initiating the plan- 
ning and overseeing the execution of water- 
shed projects, and capable of doing this. 
Although planning in many instances so 
far, as will be the case in the future, is in 
terms of small watersheds less than 250,000 
acres in area, even such undertakings usu- 
ally have involved several legal subdivisions 
of the State. It can be anticipated that fu- 
ture projects, such as Oak-Middle Creek in 
Nebraska, wil present even more formidable 
problems of coordination. 

To date the only means of securing coor- 
dination has been the development of ad 
hoc coordinating committees, which ap- 
parently have relied very heavily on the Soil 
Conservation Service for central guidance. 
In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
Conservation Service has exerted dominant 
influence and has been the centrifugal force 
in project development. 

Although it is a “pilot” project, the upper 
Salt-Swedeburg Watershed in Nebraska illus- 
trates the multiplicity of agencies partici- 
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pating and the dimensions of the task in 
securing cooperative action. 

The initiative.in securing assistance and 
promising local support was assumed by the 
Salt-Wahoo Watershed Association, a cor- 
poration formed in 1950 to stimulate flood 
control for its watershed by securing coop- 
eration between the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Corps of Engineers; by the 
board of supervisors of the Lancaster County 
Soil Conservation District; and by the Six 
County Soil Conservation Committee, con- 
sisting of members from the counties within 
the Salt-Wahoo watershed. A resolution of 
August 11, 1953, served as evidence to the 
Soil Conservation Service of local willingness 
to supoprt the project. An office memo- 
randum frqgm the chief of the Conservation 
Service to the regional director contained 
the authority to commence formulation of a 
work plan. After the work plan was com- 
pleted in September 1954, the board of su- 
pervisors of the Saunders County Soil Con- 
servation District Joined in sponsoring it in 
that county. 

The work plan itself represents at least a 
year of planning and negotiations, especial- 
ly with landowners to be affected by accel- 
erated land treatment measures and con- 
struction. Additional arrangements had to 
be made with other related agencies. The 
two county soil conservation districts, the 
watershed association, and the extension 
services of the two counties assumed respon- 
sibility for the educational and promotional 
phases. Actual negotiations with landowners 
to secure easements, rights-of-way, and ac- 
celeration of land treatment measures were 
the special task of the soil conservation dis- 
tricts. The boards of commissioners of the 
two counties entered into memoranda of un- 
derstanding with their respective soil con- 
servation districts to cooperate in incorpo- 
rating floodwater retarding features in cer- 
tain designated structures—culverts and 
bridges. The board of Stocking Township in 
Saunders County agreed to establish road- 
side erosion control within its boundaries, 
and to furnish dirt for grade control retard- 
ing structures. 

Several State agencies are involved in the 
project. The Nebraska Department of Roads 
and Irrigation has agreed to cooperate in 
redesigning selected highway structures and 
in constructing special appurtenances to 
them. The bureau of irrigation, waterpower, 
and drainage within this department has 
consented (or rather has not imposed theo- 
retical powers to intervene) to the design of 
dams retaining flood waters. This agency 
has been required by State law, however, to 
demand the payment of filing fees for sub- 
mission of plans; to date the necessary funds 
have come from the watershed association, 
since the soil conservation district has virtu- 
ally no means of raising funds. The game, 
forestation, and parks commission has coop- 
erated in an extensive program of multiflora 
rose and shrub planting, and is assisting in 
development of recreational potentials in 
the numerous small ponds to be impounded 
behind dams. The State conservation and 
survey division, affiliated with the University 
of Nebraska, has made available its relatively 
extensive geological and hydrological data, 
especially regarding the ground water sup- 
ply. The university's college of agriculture 
is participating to evaluate the effects of the 
project on runoff, erosion, sedimentation, 
and water evaporation. 


This evaluation program is actually a co- 
operative project within itself, involving not 
only the college of agriculture but also the 
United States Weather Bureau and the 
United States Geological Survey. Sharing 
with the Soil Conservation Service the costs 
of this research, these agencies expect to 
obtain invaluable and hitherto unavailable 
data from instrumentation stations in the 
area. With such information it is anticipated 
that the effectiveness of watershed manage- 
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ment techniques can be determined with 
scientific accuracy either to substantiate past 
claims of usefulness or to modify present 
construction practices. 

Other Federal agencies have coordinateg 
their efforts. The primary assistance is by 
the Soil Conservation Service which, of 
course, has the responsibility for giving tecp. 
nical aid to landowners and operators jn 
applying soil and water conservation plans, 
layout and proper construction, and for as. 
sisting local agencies in planning, designing 
structures, securing easements, supervising 
construction, and preparing and letting con. 
tracts to advance flood-prevention measures, 
The Agricultural Stabilization and Conserya. 
tion Service has made the maximum pay- 
ments allowable to individual farmers under 
existing legislation, to the extent of approy. 
ing 100 percent Federal payments for ap. 
proved conservation practices. It has, in 
fact, diverted funds to those counties in 
which watershed projects are under con- 
struction, and it has encouraged farmers to 
pool resources for building structures com- 
mon to two or more farms. The Forest Sery- 
ice has given technical assistance in planning 
tree plantings. The Federal Housing Admin. 
istration has indicated its willingness to ex- 
tend credit to individual farmers who need 
assistance in terracing lands before other 
flood-prevention structures can be started, 
The Agricultural Research Service supplies 
data in hydrology, sedimentation, and the 
economics of costs and benefits to the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Despite the glowing evidence 6f intergov- 
ernmental coordination in the execution of 
this project, it is apparent that many prob- 
lems, involving a mixture of policy, adminis- 
tration, and law, must be solved. 

On the Federal level it is not clear 
whether Congress, in enacting the Hope- 
Aiken law, anticipated genuine coordination 
among the Department of Agriculture, the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in developing the many phases of 
water management. The act may merely 
mark a further division of labor in this al- 
ready crowded field, in which it is prayer- 
fully hoped that the agencies—like three 
young lions consuming their spoil—will 
come into as little contact as possible. Con- 
servationists in many States find, however, 
that the irrigation, drainage and water-man- 
agement features of the act are as important 
as its flood-control provisions. Any con- 
flict of agency interest must be resolved on 
the Federal level if there is to be a reason- 
able prospect of cooperation on the local 
project level. 

Moreover, there is need for the Secretary 
of Agriculture to inform the States of the 
standards he will use in evaluating projects 
to be assisted. States with limited resources 
cannot benefit fully from the program, for 
example, if the Soil Conservation Service 
prefers to emphasize the development of 
areas capable of sharing a large percentage 
of the costs at the expense of impoverished 
areas much in need of Federal financial as- 
sistance. The provision of Public Law 566 
requiring State approval of projects will in- 
sure that no State must accept a project 
that it does not want, but it is scarcely cal- 
culated to insure that a State will get the 
ones it does want. Since the President is 
required to submit project plans to the agri- 
culture committees of Congress, it appears 
that the final evaluation of project worthi- 
ness will be a legislative task. It is reason- 
able to expect, under such circumstances, 
that organized groups and the views of in- 
dividual Congressmen will play an influen- 
tial role in the matter. 

It is also uncertain whether the watershed 
protection and fiood-prevention program is 
to be administered on a Federal-State basis 
or a Federal-local one. There is considerable 
evidence that the Soil Conservation Service 
would prefer to continue to direct the pro- 
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ram through the soil-conservation districts, 
with whom relations are generally very con- 
genial. In fact, in the view of the Conserva- 
jon Service, & prime consideration in under- 
taking development of a watershed project 
js the degree of cooperation it can anticipate 
fom & functioning district. Such a rela- 
tionship, involving a minimum of contact 
petween the Soil Conservation Service and 
state agencies would leave the latter a 
goubtful role in planning projects, even if 
the State were to assist local units with ad- 
ministrative guidance and financial means. 
But, despite its preference for planning and 
executing individual projects through the 
soil-conservation districts, the Conservation 
gervice has found them lacking in financial 
powers to undertake many projects, so that 
some other agency must assume the bur- 
dens of construction and maintenance. 

In such a situation what is the function 
of State government? Conceivably, the State 
could undertake an active administrative di- 
rection of planning, could supply localities 
with technical advice and supervision, and 
could render financial assistance either in 
the form of direct appropriations, grants-in- 
aid, or credit facilities for local governments. 
Or, apart from giving the governor an ad- 
yisory committee, it could confine its ad- 
ministrative role to designating a single 
agency responsible for coordinating the con- 
tributions of existing agencies to individual 
watershed projects. On the other hand, it 
could assume its more traditional role in the 
field of resources development by enacting 
permissive legislation which would fix the 
powers of local subdivisions to enable them 
to undertake the development of projects. 
Other legislation could define water rights 
not now existent, such as the right of prior 
appropriation in most Eastern States, or de- 
termine such rights as the right to flood and 
the ownership of waters impounded behind 
dams. 

If the first of these approaches is selected, 
cries will be raised that the initiative and 
vitality of local governments are being 
sapped. But if the States do not undertake 
some direction and assistance, it can be pre- 
dicted that the Federal Government will step 
in, as it has done in the “pilot” projects, with 
direction and money. 

The effect of the watershed program on the 
structure and functions of local govern- 
ment has only recently become a subject of 
careful discussion. Advocates of the pro- 
gram have devoted most of their efforts so 
far to securing public acceptance of it from 
a technical standpoint. One of the virtues 
claimed for watershed flood prevention is 
that it attacks the problem where it is found, 
irrespective of existing political boundaries. 


In the Salt-Wahoo area, for example, the, 


final project will embrace all or parts of six 
counties. Should a new unit of local govern- 
ment, such as the watershed district (author- 
zed by enabling legislation in Nebraska and 
Kansas in 1953 and in Minnesota, Tennesee 
and Nevada in 1955) be adopted?*® The func- 
Uonal nature of such an agency, empowered 
© deal with the total problems of develop- 
ment and maintenance, has its advantages, 
but the creation of such a district adds fur- 
ther to the hotch-potch of local government. 
Nebraska has not yet formed such a district, 
partly because there is suspicion of any new 
agency with taxing powers, partly because the 
original law (amended in 1955) required a 
rather complex procedure for proposing and 
crganizing a district, and partly because 
urban-rural conflicts over the allocation of 
benefits and costs are certain to arise. It 
also appears that most existing local units, 
such as municipalities, counties and soil con- 
Servation districts lack adequate powers to 
undertake the obligations required under 
the Hope-Aiken Act. 
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Specifically necessary are adequate powers 
of eminent domain and taxation, as well as 
power to enter into agreements with Federal 
agencies. Units also must be able to con- 
struct and maintain works of improvement, 
to assess costs and benefits resulting from 
construction, and to secure easements and 
rights-of-way—including flowage rights and 
the right to flood. It may also be necessary 
to empower local units to purchase equip- 
ment, hire technical and administrative per- 
sonnel, enact flood zoning ordinances, and 
borrow money. Moreover, some coordinat- 
ing devices, formal or informal, are necessary 
in watersheds covering any appreciable area. 
Not least in importance is the need for ade- 
quate economic resources from which to draw 
funds even in political subdivisions already 
possessing adequate legal powers in this re- 
gard. 

Experience in Nebraska to date illustrates 
several specific problems involving the need 
for adequate structure and powers on the 
part of local units. The success of the pro- 
gram starts with the individual land owner 
and farmer. The Soil Conservation Service 
does not possess and does not wish to have 
the power of eminent domain. Farmers 
must be convinced by education that they 
need the program, as urban dwellers do in 
many instances. The Service has extensive 
contacts with the former group, but virtu- 
ally nohe with the latter. Thus it is essen- 
tial that some local agency, public or private, 
undertake the task of demonstrating the 
value of the program to the public. The 
watershed associations in Nebraska have been 
remarkably successful in this regard. 

In addition, the Conservation Service will 
be hard pressed to supply sufficient technical 
personnel once the program is accelerated, 
and State and local units will be equally hard 
pressed to find adequately trained men of 
their own. It is difficult to say what assist- 
ance the Extension Service and land grant 
colleges might give. The Lincoln area office 
of the Conservation Service had added seven 
men in the past 18 months to cope with the 
projects being developed under its jurisdic- 
tion. 

It has been found on the pilot projects 
that it is not easy to secure easements for 
the construction of the larger structures, and 
in fact it is doubtful whether areas of class 
I land larger than about 4 square miles 
have the resources to support the program. 
In many cases justice demands that pay- 
ment be made for easements, but Federal 
funds are not available for this purpose. 
Moreover, it appears that funds must be 
available to reimburse farmers who grant 
flowage rights (right to flood temporarily) as 
well as to purchase land for areas to be 
flooded permanently. Experience in this 
State with drainage districts indicates that 
serious litigation can grow out of damages 
incurred as a result of flooding. 

Furthermore, if the land is purchased for 
the permanent pools behind dams, who is to 
own the water and be responsible for its use 
and control? It has also been found that 
coordination with county boards in the re- 
construction of bridges and culverts requires 
patience, skill and, sometimes, fortuitous 
contacts. It is equally apparent that satis- 
factory relations and coordinated effort must 
be worked out with the State highway de- 
partment in planning construction touching 
upon watershed projects. In Nebraska, as 
in some other Western States, the Bureau of 
Irrigation has extensive powers to authorize 
and oversee the construction of dams and 
the beneficial uses of water. This power 
must be either subordinated to or coordi- 
nated with Federal and State agencies de- 
veloping watershed structures. 

Structures requiring extensive local finan- 
cial participation are as yet only in the plan- 
hing stage in this State. But there is some 
disposition to rely on the soil conservation 
districts and watershed associations to initi- 
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ate the projects by arousing local enthus- 
jasm and by giving assurances that means 
will be found to construct and maintain the 
completed structures. Various solutions 
have been proposed, but none has gained 
widespread acceptance. 

In 1953 counties were authorized to enter 
into compacts with each other and to con- 
tract with Federal agencies to undertake 
flood prevention projects. In 1955 additional 
legislation reduced the number of signatures 
necessary to propose a watershed district 
and the percentage of affirmative votes nec- 
essary to approve the creation of a district. 
Each county also was authorized in 1955 to 
impose a one-fourth mill levy, and to enter 
into agreements with Federal agencies, cities, 
drainage districts, other counties, or any 
other body politic or persons, for the con- 
struction, maintenance, repair, or operation 
of flood-control works authorized by Con- 
gress to be undertaken by Federal agencies. 
It is this last approach, that of using the 
county as the primary agency to finance and 
operate structures, that has gained some 
favor in Nebraska.* 

It is probably unnecessarily and hopelessly 
utopian to insist that governmental agencies 
frame a rational and integrated program of 
water and land resources, despite the press- 
ing need for such action. Given the Ameri- 
can preference for political improvisation 
that results in a pragmatic approximation 
of the ideal, we undoubtedly shall have to 
settle for partial, tentative, and ad hoc solu- 
tions. Logical arrangements will have to 
give way to negotiations of the possible, and 
institutional forms will have to reflect the 
compromise of conflicting interests. Wheth- 
er standardization will prevail because of 
the influence of Federal legislation, or tra- 
ditional diversity in local institutions will 
hold, is uncertain. Rational refiection ought 
to aid in fixing the proper functions to be 
performed by national, State, and local units 
of government in the administration of this 
program. 

In any event, it might be well for us to 
ponder De Tocqueville’s observation that “It 
is not the administrative, but the political 
effects of decentralization that I most ad- 
mire in America.” 

Public Law 156, 83d Cong., Ist sess., 67 
Stat. 214 and Public Law 566, 83d Cong., 2d 
, 68 Stat. 666. 

*See Gladwin E. Young, Local Responsi- 
bilities for Watershed Protection Programs, 
State Government, vol. XXVII, No. 12, De- 
cember 1954, pp. 255 ff. 

*Six States have provided the Governor 
with such an advisory committee. Twenty- 
six States utilize the State soil conservation 
committee, board, or commission. Three 
States use the conservation department or 
a similar agency. Six States use the State 
engineer, department of reclamation, or a 
water resource board. Four States use the 
department of agriculture. Tennessee has 
entered into a memorandum of understand- 
ing with the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
supply the State with technical assistance 
under Public Law 566. 

‘Three States, California, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire, enacted legislation in 1955 
authorizing State agencies to participate 
financially in the Hope-Aiken law. Ch. 1886, 
Statutes of California, 1955; H. J. Res. 6. 
New Hampshire Legislature, 1955; Public Act 
No. 234, Vermonst Acts of 1955. 

*A survey and summary of legislation in 
response to Public Law 566 is to be found in 
Kirk M. Sandals’ and L. M. Adams’, “Progress 
in State Legislation Relating to the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act” 
(Washington: Soil Conservation Service, 
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United States Department of Agriculture, 
August 1955) mimeographed. 
*Laws of Nebraska 1953, ch. 48: legis- 
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lative bill 384 and legislative bill 21, 
1955. 
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Ten Factors in the Global Struggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the present world crisis when the 
complexity of issues give rise to various 
suggestions of procedure in solving them, 
it is helpful to have the careful analysis 
by competent authorities of the domi- 
nant factors in the struggle for control 
over the minds of men. 

With that thought in mind, I wish to 
call attention to the address by Dr. Rob- 
ert T. Oliver, head of the department of 
speech, the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa., delivered to 
the convocation of Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pa., November 30, 1955. 

Dr. Oliver, who is a constituent of 
mine, chose as his subject Ten Factors 
in the Global Struggle. In addition to 
his position at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, Dr. Oliver is Adviser to the Ko- 
rean Delegation at the United Nations 
and is the author of Syngman Rhee, 
Verdict in Korea, Four Who Spoke Out, 
and so forth. 


The address which appeared in the 
January 15, 1956, issue of the magazine 
Vital Speeches of the Day follows: 

TEN FACTORS IN THE GLOBAL STRUGGLE— 
ANALYSIS OF OUR STRENGTH AND WEAK- 
NESSES 

(By Robert T. Oliver, professor and head, 
department of speech, the Pennsylvania 
State University) 


The cold war presents our generation with 
problems in international relations that are 
not only more severe but that are also dif- 
ferent in kind than any that had existed 
previously. At the so-called summit con- 
ference in Geneva last July, the four heads 
of state clarified this difference—though it 
has been in existence for some time. The 
essential consideration governing interna- 
tional affairs at present is the recognition 
that major war has finally been rendered 
suicidal by development of weapons so de- 
structive that they simply cannot be used. 

This fact—which was stated explicitly by 
President Eisenhower at Geneva, but which 
underlay the strange restraints of the Ko- 
rean war and which has dominated diplo- 
macy for the past decade—makes it neces- 
sary for our leadership to devise fundamental 
changes in our basic national approach to 
international issues. Such a change is im- 
possible in a democracy unless the public is 
brought to understand far better than it 
now does the truly radical effects of the sim- 
ple conclusion that neither side dares risk 
a conflict of hydrogen bombs, interconti- 
mental guided missiles and bacteriological 
warfare. 

The classic relationship between diplomacy 
and war was stated in the famous dictum of 
Clausewitz, that “war is the extension of 
diplomacy by other means.” This dictum, 
which has been axiomatic through 6,000 
years of recorded history, became outmoded 
at Eniwetok, if not, indeed, at Hiroshima. 
It must now be restated and reassessed as 
follows: “Diplomacy must develop pressures 
short of total war to enforce decisions across 
sovereign boundaries.” 

Someday, perhaps, the sovereign state may 
be dissolved into a global federation capable 
of enforcing one uniform set of laws upon all 
ts members. Under present conditions, 
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however, sovereignty remains unquestion- 
able. As is evidenced by the divisions of 
Germany and Korea, the Russian-American 
armaments race, the Iron Curtain, and the 
impasse at the United Nations, there is no 
legal power in existence to force agreements 
upon nations that choose to disagree. 

This has been true, of course, all through 
history, and diplomacy has developed upon 
the hypothesis that, finally, “God is on the 
side of the heaviest battalions.” Diplomats 
have always been constrained to negotiate 
from strength. That is to say, one of their 
skills has been to make it clear to their oppo- 
nents that in case agreements are not reached 
war will be unleashed. 

Under present conditions diplomats must 
develop a new strategy based upon the car- 
dinal fact that war no longer is the court of 
final appeal. They must negotiate from the 
strength of other sanctions than total war— 
sanctions which will be powerful enough to 
create an atmosphere of tension sufficiently 
threatening to make it impossible for the 
opposition to maintain stubbornly an atti- 
tude of cynical disagreement. 

The events of the past decade, in which 
Russia has extended its effective control over 
800 million people outside the Soviet Union, 
make it indisputably evident that thus far 
the Communist distatorship has been far 
more successful than has the democratic 
leadership in understanding the new prob- 
lems and in developing a new strategy of 
diplomatic force. 

The confidence of the Soviet rulers, which 
I believe is real and not a mere pretense, was 
expressed last month, on the anniversary of 
the Russian revolution, by Deputy Prime 
Minister Kaganovich, when he said: “The 
20th century is the century of the triumph 
of socialism and communism.” And the na- 
ture of this anticipated triumph was spelled 
out explicitly back in 1922 by Nikolai Lenin, 
when he said: “First we shall take eastern 
Europe, then the masses of Asia. After that 
we shall surround and undermine the United 
States, which will fall into our laps like over- 
ripe fruit, without a struggle.” 


“Without a struggle” meant, of course, 
without a major war. There has been, and 
there will be, an intensive struggle—but (as 
the Russians realize better than we have 
done as yet) it will be a struggle under the 
new conditions in which cold war is the only 
kind we dare to wage. Our problem, then, 
is to make an anaiysis of all the kinds of 
pressures short of total war which the diplo- 
mats can, and must, organize to enforce their 
negotiations. 

The first such pressure is propaganda. It 
is a weapon made possible by the develop- 
ment of mass mediums of communication 
and by the tremendous worldwide increase 
in literacy. The primary importance of this 
weapon is indicated by the frequency with 
which we use the term “psychological war- 
fare’ as a rough synonym for the cold war. 
And propaganda is a skill in which, in the 
considered judgment of Edward L. Bernays, 
the great public relations counselor, the 
Soviet Union is a full generation ahead of 
the United States. We are all aware of how 
greviously our military leadership and our 
public opinion has been disturbed by hints 
that Russia may be 6 months or a year ahead 
of us in research to develop an intercon- 
tinental guided missile. Yet if the assump- 
tion stated by President Eisenhower at 
Geneva is correct, that total war has become 
a practical impossibility, then the tremen- 
dous superiority of the Communists in propa- 
ganda techniques will be of fundamental and 
perhaps of decisive influence. 

One indication of the differing emphasis 
upon propaganda is the fact that the Soviet 
Union is currently spending about $3 billion 
a@ year upon its global propaganda efforts; 
whereas, the American budget for overseas 
information consists of only $75 million— 
about 3 percent of what Russia is spending. 
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And as for the results, we might Mentio 
the spread of neutralism among the nation 
of southeastern Asia, the Communist Victory 
at the polls in Indonesia, the stimulate Un. 
rest in the Middle East, and the Russian guy. 
cess in selling the idea of relaxing tensions 
at the very time when we most need to 
increase (not decrease) our efforts. Or for 
a very specific example, we might note that 
the United States has supplied India with 
some $450 million; whereas Russia hag given 
India almost nothing except praise and 
promises—yet the Indian press and Govern. 
ment speak often and loudly of Russian 
generosity as contrasted with what they term 
American selfishness. If something simijg 
happened as between an American business 
and one of its competitors, the boar of 
directors would immediately undertake an 
intensive reconsideration of its sales and 
public relations programs. To improve our 
American propaganda must be an immediate 
goal. 

A second form of pressure used in the 
cold war is subversion and infiltration. This 
is a method utilized extensively by the Com. 
munists, who have a Communist Party, di- 
rected from Moscow, in every nation of the 
world. Dramatic evidence of the way in 
which this cold war weapon is employed has 
been furnished in the revelations of the e. 
pionage successfully carried on within oy 
own and allied governments by such men 
as Burgess, McLean, Hiss, Fuchs, the Green. 
bergs, and others. Everyone knows, of 
course, of this utilization of parasitic politi- 
cal parties, which eat away at our vitals 
while—under protection of our laws—paying 
abject homage to the dictates of Moscoy, 
However, effective as it is for the Commu- 
nists, it is not a method that we would 
choose to utilize or that we could, under 


our democratic ideals of government. Never- ' 


theless, we must recognize its effectiveness 
as used by the Soviet Union and we have to 
find some instrument of our own that we can 
use in our own way to counterbalance it. 

Perhaps the best counterbalancing form 
of pressure, and one that should be wholly 
open to us, is the prohibition of strategic 
trade with the Communist nations until 
they will consent to honest and honorable 
negotiation. Actually, this is a weapon ready 
to our hands and denied to the Communists 
by the simple fact that they need a great 
many products from the free world; whereas 
we do not need products from areas presently 
dominated by Moscow. Even so, this has 
proved to be a difficult instrument of pres 
sure to utilize in the past. Even during the 
course of the war in Korea, some of our 
Allies very strongly resisted our insistence 
upon the denial of strategic imports to Red 
China. In view of the fact that a million 
Red Chinese soldiers were actively in the 
field fighting against the United Nations, 
we did manage to secure a fair degree of 
concurrence with the prohibition of items on 
an agreed list of strategic goods. But this 
list was never a very realistic one, Rubber, 
for example, was always sent by our Allies 
into Red Chinese ports, on the grounds that 
it was needed for shoes for the peasants, 
as well as for tires for military vehicles. Also 
sent into Red China, even during the actual 
course of the fighting, were vast quantities 
of food, textiles, machine tools, and raW 
materials which did a great deal to sustain 
the economy of our and the United Nations 
enemy. We may conclude that the pressure 
of an economic blockade is one that should 
theoretically offer us considerable advan- 
tages, but that it is very difficult to enforce 
so long as the free nations are heavily de- 
pendent upon foreign exports to maintai 
their standards of living. 

A fourth factor in the cold war is the very 
nature of the international alinement of 
the two sides in the global struggle. Russis 
has surrounded herself with a body of satel- 
lites who never dream of being allowed © 
pursue any independence in their forelg? 
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policy. Astriking example is the instance in 
which Czechoslovakia made the mistake in 
1948 of indicating that it would accept the 

ee economic assistance that the United 
stater offered under the Marshall Aid plan— 
ut instantly withdrew its acceptance upon 
instructions from Moscow. Another instance 
js the absolute solidity of the Communist 
yoting bloc in the United Nations. On the 
other hand, the free world alliance is ex- 
tremely loose and disjointed. 

At this very moment in the United Na- 
tins the United States is widely split from 
its principal allies on the questions of the 

kage deal for admitting 17 (or 18) new 
members and on the question of whether 
Yugoslavia or the Philippines should be 
elected to the Security Council. We are split 
on the issue of the recognition of Red China 
and the defense of Formosa. We are split on 
the vital issue of whether it is wise to make 
additional concessions to the Communist de- 
mands. And in many ways, on many other 
issues, there is widespread disagreement 
among the so-called democratic nations re- 
garding the tactics to be pursued in stem- 
ming further Communist aggression. 

This looseness of the democratic alliance 
has been exploited by the Communists to 
create another—and one of their most effec- 
tive—instruments in waging the cold war: 
namely, neutralism. 

We all recall the great joy that spread 
through the entire free world when Yugo- 
slavia announced, back in 1948, that it was 
asserting independence of Moscow’s domina- 
tion of its foreign policy. We seized upon 
“Titoism” as the most hopeful development 
of the entire postwar era. Ever since then, 
our fondest hope has been that we might 
somehow be able to encourage the spread of 
“Titoism’—and most specifically that we 
might be able to persuade Mao Tze-tung to 
become a second Tito. 

Well, as a matter of fact, Titoism is no 
longer unique; it has become almost en- 
demic. But, unhappily, it is not in the form 
of a neutralist desertion from the Commu- 
nist camp, but of a neutralist movement led 
by India of separation from the democratic 
alliance. This spirit of neutralism has 
spread rapidly in southeast Asia, throughout 
the Arab-Asian bloc, and into parts of Europe 
as well. Undoubtedly it is fanned by the 
thought that if war should break out, the 
safest course for many nations to pursue is 
to stand aside from it and to emerge after 
the holocaust still strong and undamaged 
after Russia and the United States shall have 
battered themselves into helplessness. 
Meanwhile, these neutralist nations have 
greatly weakened the propaganda effective- 
ness of the democratic ideal by their insist- 
ence that they see little to choose between 
us and Russia. 


A sixth factor in the cold war, which also, 
unfortunately, is much to the advantage of 
the Soviet Union, is the nature of the popu- 
lation of wide areas of the world. It is a 
simple fact that three-fourths of the people 
of the earth live in poverty, with little im- 
Mediate hope of bettering their condition. 
It is relatively easy for Russia to tell them 
that the United States and Western Europe 
are monopolizing the means of creating 
wealth, and that their best hope lies in join- 
ing with the Soviet Union in taking away 
from us that which we have. And allied to 
this characteristic of many peoples is the 
concurrent fact that they have existed for 
many generations under tyrannical govern- 
ments and do not have very high ideals of 
Personal freedom. Hence, the police terror- 
ism of communism is not by far as shocking 
to them as it is to us. They will, in fact, 
accept the tyranny if it is accompanied by 
Promises, however fanciful, of improvement 
in their economic circumstances. 

; A seventh factor, arising out of these con- 
itions, is the development of future effec- 
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tive allies by granting economic assistance 
and technical guidance to underdeveloped 
peoples around the world. A striking ex- 
ample of what may be accomplished in this 
respect is the fact that the Republic of Korea, 
which we have helped since 1945, now has 
the fourth largest armed force in the world 
and is devotedly and dependably on our side 
in the effort to develop collective security 
among nations. However, we must soberly 
take note of the fact that at just this period 
in history the tendency in our country is to 
taper off our foreign-aid programs; whereas 
at this same time, the Soviet Union is for 
the first time beginning to offer assistance 
of this kind. This, most assuredly, is not an 
area of endeavor in which we should permit 
ourselves to relax our efforts. 

The noted historian, Arnold Toynbee, has 
laid special stress upon another aspect of 
the global struggle which he considers of 
great importance—namely, the dissatisfac- 
tion of large areas of the world with the 
colonial relationship which they have had 
under the rule of western nations. In terms 
of his cyclical interpretation of history, 
Toynbee has pointed out that the Anglo- 
American and Western European nations 
have enjoyed vast advantages, especially in 
the 19th century, and must now pay the 
price of seeing these formerly subordinated 
peoples rise against them. Obviously, the 
chief need which we have in this situation— 
especially since the colonial rule of western 
nations is all but ended—is to make clear 
to the former colonials that Russian designs 
upon them are nothing but a neocolonial- 
ism in a far worse form. But this is a task 
for enlightened and skillful propaganda, and 
in this respect, as I have pointed out, Russia 
most unfortunately for us is far in the lead. 

A ninth factor in any struggle is the ques- 
tion of the unifying ideals for which the 
struggle is waged. As has often been said 
to me by orientals I have met, in the Far 
East people are inclined to think of national 
strength in three categories: Military, eco- 
nomic, and ideological. In the first two 
forms of strength the United States has defi- 
nite superiority and is capable of surpassing 
the Soviet Union to a marked degree. More- 
over, historically, the strength of our demo- 
cratic ideals has been the chief weapon in 
our national arsenal. It was so when our 
own Colonies were inspired by the love of 
independence to carry on for 8 years a seem- 
ingly hopeless war against Great Birtain. 
It has been so in more recent times, when 
Wilson’s 14 points and Roosevelt's 4 free- 
doms proved to be rallying points for peoples 
around the world. 

However, it is precisely in this realm of 
ideology where the Soviet Union appears, 
paradoxically, to have one of its greatest ad- 
vantages. To state the matter bluntly, it is 
all too clear that Russia knows what she 
wants and is determined to try to get it at 
any cost. And, on the contrary, it is dis- 
mally evident that the free world, including 
our own country, seems often unclear as to 
our world aims and indecisive in pursuing 
them. To many peoples of the world it 
seems that the country which knows where 
she is going is most likely to get there—and 
thereby there is created a “bandwagoi psy- 
chology” of the inevitability of eventual So- 
viet triumph. This is especially true in 
parts of Asia and that fact, more than any- 
thing else, accounts for the successes of 
communism in China, in Indonesia, and in 
other areas of Southeastern Asia and the 
Middle East. 

Finally, the tenth of these factors of in- 
fiuence in shaping the world struggle is the 
basic difference in the moral system under 
which that struggle is waged. The free world 
believes that promises are made to be kept; 
whereas, the Communist nations believe that 
agreements are only stratagems to achieve 
an end and that there is no point whatso- 
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ever in abiding by them. An immediate case 
in point is the flagrant, violent, and continu- 
ing violation by the Communists of the truce 
in Korea. 

The difference in morals may be illustrated 
by an analogy drawn from war. We would 
feel pretty smart if, under battle conditions, 
we were able to camouflage a tank as though 
it looked like a haystack, and by that strata- 
gem were enabled to destroy an unsuspecting 
body of attacking troops. Far from being 
ashamed of such deceitfulness, we would be 
proud of it, and might well give a medal to 
the commanding Officer capable of pulling it 
off. Now, to the Communists diplomacy is 
only a form of war which they are waging 
for the ultimate destruction of all capital- 
istic nations. Therefore, to them, a treaty, a 
promise, or a speech in the United Nations 
is nothing whatsoever except a stratagem in 
a continuing war. If by ambiguities, hy- 
pocrisy, or lies they are able to maneuver our 
side into any concessions or into a position 
of weakness, they do not feel at all ashamed 
of doing so but instead pride themselves 
upon their cleverness. 

The great pity, of course, is that such a 
system of morals on their side makes normal 
diplomacy impossible and negotiation as we 
understand it nothing but a dangerous hoax. 
Yet, this is precisely the kind of psychology 
with which we must learn eventually to deal. 

The foregoing analysis has not been in- 
tended to sound either optimistic or pessi- 
mistic, but merely a sober analysis of crucial 
elements in the world situation as it now 
confronts us. 

At the Geneva Conference in July, the 
four heads of state agreed implicitly that any 
resort to all-out warfare has become an im- 
possibility. Of course, we have no way of 
knowing that the time may not come when 
the Soviet Union may, nevertheless, under- 
take a surprise attack in great force upon 
us, hoping for a knockout total victory. In 
any event, we are required by sheer common- 
sense to try to maintain at least an equality 
of armaments so long as the hostile condi- 
tions persist. 

But the Geneva spirit never did mean 
that agreements were going to be reached or 
that the world struggle would be halted. 
Lenin’s stated goal of surrounding and 
undermining the United States, until we fall 
into the Russian lap like overripe fruit, re- 
mains unchanged. What the Geneva spirit 
does do is to emphasize for us that we must 
devise,means of winning the global struggle 
by means short of and other than total war. 
My purpose has been to suggest some of the 
problems which must be identified and 
solved, in order that we may begin to wage 
cold war more effectively. Much remains to 
be done. 
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Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, today 
President Eisenhower and British Prime 
Minister Sir Anthony Eden are beginning 
a series of meetings to discuss various in- 
ternational problems, including the sit- 
uation in the Middle East. For some 
time how it is known that Mr. Eden is 
proposing that Israe!] make territorial 
concessions to the Arab countries by 
giving up a fourth of its area, which 
would leave little Israel even smaller than 
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it is and rob it of any opportunity for 
economic self-sufficiency for its people. 


This morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald carries a short statement 
on the subject which is endorsed by 
many leading persons, Christians and 
Jews, in all walks of American life. I 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the views 
expressed in this statement. I want to 
add my voice to that of these distin- 
guished Americans who urge our Gov- 
ernment to support Israel before it is too 
late. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert 
this statement and commend it to the at- 
tention of all my colleagues. The state- 
ment is as follows: 

BeroreE It Is Too LATE 

We believe it to be our duty to call the 
attention of our Government and our fellow 
citizens to the continuing grave crisis in the 
Middle East, which threatens the existence 
of the State of Israel and the peace and 
security of the entire free world. 

The State of Israel came into being on 
May 14, 1948. Its establishment by action 
of the United Nations General Assembly 
honored a historic right and redressed an 
ancient wrong. A tortuous history of agony 
for Jewish communities in lands of persecu- 
tion ended in a monumental opportunity for 
self-determination and independence. Mul- 
titudes of people in all countries were deeply 
stirred by the revival of this nation, which 
in its earlier age of independence in its 
own land, had given priceless spiritual and 
ethical gifts to civilization. The world com- 


munity considered that the Arab peoples, 
who in the past generation have secured a 
wide sphere of independence in eight sov- 
ereign states, would welcome a kindred peo- 


ple in their new-found freedom. Israel’s 
area of 8,000 square miles and 1,800,000 popu- 
lation is not a threat to 8 Arab states which 
extend over 2 million square miles of terri- 
tory and support over 40 million people. 

With the moral and material aid of the 
people and Government of the United States 
and of friends of freedom everywhere, Israel 
in fewer than 8 years has built a free and 
democratic commonwealth in the Middle 
East. It has provided a haven for hundreds 
of thousands of hapless victims of persecu- 
tion. It has constructed a humane society 
in a corner of the earth which has known for 
centuries past wasteful neglect and exploi- 
tation. Israel has fulfilled in substantial 
and earnest measure the trust and high 
hopes of its well-wishers throughout the 
world. Where it has failed, that failure has 
been due in large measure to inordinate prov- 
ocation which, we feel, no nation in similar 
circumstances would have tolerated with so 
much patience. 

Israel’s widely acclaimed achievement is to- 
day in danger. Its enemies, encouraged by 
lavish supplies of weapons of destruction 
from the Communist world, are making rapid 
preparations to unleash a new round of war 
which their leaders assert will destroy 
Israel. A renewed war against Israel would 
set the whole Middie East aflame, endanger- 
ing the peace of the world. 

We cannot accept the view held by some of 
our British friends that war can be fore- 
stalled or prevented by applying pressures to 
Israel to yield territory to the Arab States, 
We recall the historic failure of the Munich 
Conference to avert World War II by forcing 
democratic Czechoslovakia to surrender its 
teritories to Nazi Germany. The appetite of 
aggressors feeds upon appeasement. 

We ask our Government to stand firm and 
support with vigor our sister democracy of 
Israel. 

As a first step in restoring equilibrium and 
creating a more favorable climate of stability 
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and peace in the Middle East, which has been 
deeply disturbed by the supply of Communist 
arms to Egypt, we appeal to our Government 
to make available to Israel without delay the 
legitimate means for its self-defense. We 
also urge our Government -to conclude as 
soon as possible security treaties with Israel, 
and those of her neighbors who desire peace, 
guaranteeing their present frontiers against 
alteration by force. Such measures would 
clear the way for the Arab States and Israel 
to negotiate a peace settlement fair to all. 
Such measures, further, can lead to that 
renascence of the spirit so vital to the de- 
velopment of the area’s resources, both Israeli 
and Arab. 

We believe that these positive actions by 
the United States Government will be wel- 
comed by the overwhelming majority of the 
American people. In the name of justice, 
humanity, and America’s good name among 
the nations, we urge our Government to act 
firmly and decisively before it is too late. 


SIGNATORIES TO THE STATEMENT 


Prof. James Luther Adams, federated 
theologic faculty, University of Chicago; Dr. 
Dewey Anderson, Public Affairs Institute, 
Washington, D. C.; Dana Andrews, Actor; 
Martin C. Ansorge, Attorney, New York City; 
Joseph Applebaum, Vice President, Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers International 
Union; Prof. Kenneth J. Arrow, Stanford 
University; Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, church 
leader, New York City; Judge William Haw- 
ley Atwell, Dallas. 

Rev. Karl Baehr, executive director, Amer- 
ican Christian Palestine Committee; Barney 
Balaban, president, Paramount Pictures; 
Fritz Bamberger, executive director, Coronet 
magazine; Margaret Culkin Banning, author; 
Prof. Salo W. Baron, Columbia University; 
Dr. Simon H. Bauer, University of California, 
Los Alamos scientific laboratory, Joseph 
Beirne, president, Communications Workers 
of America; Dr. Samuel Belkin, president, 
Yeshiva University; Charles Joseph Bensley, 
commissioner, Board of Education, New York 
City; Dr. Joseph Berkson, Mayo Clinic; Wil- 
liam S. Bernard, American Federation of In- 
ternational Institutes; Leonard Bernstein, 
composer, conductor; Rabbi Philip S. Bern- 
stein, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. John Biegeleisen, 
Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, 
Mo.; Dean Adele Bildersee (retired), Brook- 
lyn College; Algernon D. Black, Ethical Cul- 
ture Society; Hon. William Alden Black, 
Denver; Prof. Felix Bloch, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Nobel prize winner for physics; Man- 
chester Boddy, former publisher, Los An- 
geles Daily News; Prof. Joseph S. G. Bolton, 
Skidmore College; Mrs. Garda Bowman, 
specialist intercultural relations, New York 
City; Prof. LeRoy Bowman, Brooklyn Col- 
lege; Dr. John W. Bradbury, editor, the 
Watchman-Examiner; Rev. Dr. Dwight J. 
Bradley, Edgehille Community Church, Spuy- 
ten Duyvil, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. Preston Bradley, 
People’s Church of Chicago; Rev. Dr. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo.; John E. Breidenbach, pres- 
ident, Central Union of AFL; Rabbi Barnet 
R. Brickner, president, Central Conference 
American Rabbis; Dr. George Brodschi, di- 
rector International Center, University of 
Louisville; Rev. Dr. Frank R. Brown, presi- 
dent, Hood Theological Seminary, Salisbury, 
N. C.; Dr. William Eustis Brown, dean emeri- 
tus, College of Medicine, University of Ver- 
mont; Rev. Dr. Emory S. Bucke, Abingdon 
Press, Nashville; L. S. Buckmaster, president, 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers 
of America; John P. Burke, president, Inter- 
national Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Workers; 
Dr. Melvin L. Burkholder, president, Hunt- 
ington College, Indiana; Prof. Henry Miller 
Busch, Western Reserve University; Frank W. 
Buxton, member Anglo-American Committee 
en Inquiry on Palestine (1946); Dr. Harry C. 
Byrd, former president of University of Mary- 
land. 
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Dr. John Tyler Caldwell, president Uni 
versity of Arkansas; James B. Carey, ‘presi. 
dent, IUE, AFL-CIO; John Roy Carlson 
author; George A. Cavender, president, Cojo, 
rado Federation of Labor; Dr. Nathan x 
Christopher, NAACP, Cleveland; w. Dale 
Clark, chairman of the board, Omaha Na. 
tional Bank; Rev. David Harris Cole, First 
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Universalist Church, Chicago; Rey, Charles 
W. Conn, editor, Church of God Evangelical 
Cleveland, Tenn.; Prof. E. Merton Coulter, 
University of Georgia; Floyd Crews, attorney, 
New York City; Bartley C. Crum, Member, 
Anglo-American Committee on Inquiry oy 
Palestine (1946); Bishop Ralph §. Cushman, 
Raleigh. 

Leigh Danenberg, editor, Bridgeport Her. 
ald; Prof. Taraknath Das, Columbia Univer. 
sity; Prof. Levett Jay Davidson, Denver Uji. 
versity; Dr. Philip Grant Davidson, president, 
University of Louisville; Charles Kotselimba 
Davis, businessman, Worcester, Mass.; Elmer 
Davis, author and news analyst; Agnes de 
Mille, Choreographer; Dean Raimundo De 
Ovies, Protestant Episcopal Church, Atlanta; 
Earl B. Dickerson, attorney, Chicago; Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, actress; Melvin Douglas, 
actor; Nicholas C. Dragon, AFL-CIO (repre- 
sentative of Arizona); Dr. Jeremiah K, 
Durick, St. Michael’s College; Winooski, Vt,; 
Prof. Richard E. Duwors, Bucknell University, 

Dr. Sherwood Eddy, author, religious lead- 
er; Dr. William W. Edel, president, Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa.; Dr. Henry M. Edmonds, 
clergyman, columnist, Birmingham Post. 
Herald; India Edwards, consultant on de. 
velopment, New School for Social Research, 
New York City; Prof. F. Scott Elliott, New- 
berry College; Rev. J. Edward Elliott, Congre- 
gational Church, Stockbridge, Mass.; Dr. 
Richard A. Elvee, president, Northwestern 
School, Minneapolis; Dr. William Emerson, 
honorary president, American Association for 
the U. N.; Dr. I. Lynd Esch, president, In- 
diana Central College, Indianapolis; Prof. H. 
J. Ettlinger, University of Texas; Rev. Dr. 
John Evans, religion and education editor, 
the Chicago Tribune; Lulu Evanson, director 
of education, North Dakota Farmers Union. 

Rev. Dr. Don Frank Fenn, St. Michael and 
All Angel’s Church, Baltimore; Dr. Howard 
W. Ferrin, president, Providence-Barrington 
Bible College, Rhode Island; Dr. Jacob Fine, 
professor, Harvard Medical School; Dr. Jack 
E. Fink, San Jose State College; Dr. Louis 
Finkelstein, chancellor, Jewish Theological 
Seminary; Harry W. Flannery, public rela- 
tions, Washington, D. C.; Prof. D. F. Fleming, 
Vanderbilt University; Dr. George D. Flem- 
mings, president, Fort Worth NAACP; Rev. 
Dr. George B. Ford, Corpus Christi Church, 
New York City; Dr. Henry W. Fowler, Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia; 
Prof. Raymond M. Fuoss, Yale University; 
Prof. James Franck, atomic scientist, Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. Paul Leslie Garber, Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Ga.; Prof. Paul W. Gates, Cornell 
University; Bishop Charles K. Gilbert, New 
York; Dr. Nelson Glueck, president, Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion; 
Rev. William Gold, executive secretary, Lib- 
eral Religious Youth, Boston; Dr. Israel 
Goldstein, president, American Jewish Con- 
gress; Patrick E. Gorman, secretary-treas- 
urer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen; Dr. Morton Gottschall, dean, Arts 
and Sciences, College of the City of New 
York; Prof. Bernard S. Gould, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Bishop A. Raymond 
Grant, Portland, Oreg.; Dr. Harry J. Greene, 
president, Philadelphia NAACP. 

Victor W. Haflich, president, Kansas Coun- 
cil on World Affairs; Rev. Dr. Frank Hall, 
Pearsall Presbyterian Church, Wrightsville 
Beach, N. C.; Rabbi Harry Halpern, president, 
Rabbinical Assembly of America; Prof. Oscar 
Handlin, Harvard University; Dean R. J. Han- 
nelly, Phoenix College; Dr. S. Ralph Harlow, 
professor emeritus, Smith College; Rev. Don- 
ald Harrington, the Community Church, 
New York City; Rev. Ladislaus Harsanyi, First 
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pyterian Church, New York City; 
Moss Hart, playwright; Dr. A. Eustace Hay- 
gon, Chicago Ethical Society; Van Heflin, 
dr, Dr. Charles L. Hill, president, Wilber- 
force University; John Hoban, former Dep- 
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ni Commissioner, United States FOA, Tel 
aviv; Prof. Milton J. Hoffman, New Bruns- 


wick Theological Seminary; Sal Koffman, 
president. Upholsterers International Union 
of North America; Rabbi David B. Hollander, 
president, Rabbinical Council of America; 
Judge Thomas L. Holling, Buffalo, N. Y.; Prof. 
sidney Hoos, University of California; | Dr. 
Harvey D. Hoover, professor emeritus, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pa.; Rev. Paul Franklin Hudson, Pleasant 
Hills Community Presbyterian Church, Pitis- 
purgh. a 

pr. Samuel Guy Inman, specialist, Inter- 
onal Relations, New York; Rev. Dr. T. 
Christie Innes, Collingswood Presbyterian 
church, Toledo; Spencer Irwin, associate 
editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Prof. Regi- 
nald R. Isaacs, Harvard University; Dr. An- 
drew C. Ivy, vice president, Illinois Uni- 
versity. 

Prof. Oscar I. Janowsky, College of the City 
of New York; Earl W. Jimerson, president, 
Amalgated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America; Dr. Leonard B. Job, 
president, Ithaca College, New York; Prof. 
J. S. Joffe, Rutgers University; Dr. Alvin S. 
Johnson, president emeritus, New School for 
Social Research, New York City; Dr. Charles 
s. Johnson, president, Fisk University; 
Judge Carl R. Johnson, Kanses City, Mo.; 
Willard Johnson, director, Naticnal Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, Chicago; Prof. 
Howard Mumford Jones, Harvard; Bishop 
Robert E. Jones, Waveland, Miss.; Dr. Her- 
man E. Jorgensen, editor, Lutheraneren, 
Minneapolis. 

Prof. Horace M. Kallen, New School for 
Social Research, New York City; Joseph D. 
Keenan, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Washington, D. C.; Alan H. 
Kempner, director, Farrar Straus Co., New 
York; William P. Kennedy, president, Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen; Prof. Jerome 
G. Kerwin, University of Chicago; Leon H. 
Keyserling, economist, Washington, D. C.; 
J. Donald Kingsley, executive vice president, 
Welfare and Health Council, New York City; 
Freda Kirchwey, contributing editor, The 
Nation; Prof. Flemmie P. Kitrell, Howard 
University; Rev. Dr. A. J. Kligerman, Presby- 
terian Board of Missions (retired); Philip 
M. Klutznick, presicent, B'nai B'rith; Prof. 
I. M. Kolthoff, University of Minnesota; 
Prof. Milton R. Konvitz, Corneil University; 
Dr. Harold Korn, specialist in international 
affairs, New York City; Prof. Richard Kroner, 
School of Theology, Temple University; 
Prof. Simon S. Kuznets, Johns Hopkins; Vic- 
tor Lasky, author. 

Prof. Owen Lattimore, Johns Hopkins 
University; Rev. C. E. Lemmon, Christian 
Church, Columbia, Mo.; Dr. John H. Lewis, 
president, Morris Brown College, Atlania; 
Dr. Howard M. LeSourd, dean emeritus, 
Boston University; Prof. Fritz Lipmann, 
Nobel prize winner for medicine and physi- 
ology; Prof. Sebastian B. Littauer, Columbia; 
Prof. Robert Sabbatino Lopez, Yale; Rev. 
Donald G. Lothrop, Community Church of 
Boston; Dr. John L. Lounsbury, president, 
San Bernardino Valley College; Bishop Edgar 
A. Love, Baltimore; Prof. Adolph Loewe, New 
School for Social Research, New York City. 


‘Helen Douglas Mankin, attorney, Stone- 
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wall, Ga.; Fredric Mann, National Container 
Corp; Rev. Dr. Leland W. Mann, First 


Congregational Church, Grinnell, Iowa; Dr. 
J. Paul Mather, president, University of 
Massachusetts; Louis B. Mayer, motion-pic- 
ture producer: Mrs. L. J. McCaffrey, past 
President, Florida Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; J. Elroy McCaw, president, Gotham 
Broadcasting Co., New York City; William L. 
McFetridge, president, Building Service Em- 
ployees International; Dr. George J. McMor- 
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row, Nazarene College, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Dr. Allan S. Meck, president, Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church (Pa.); Dr. Ernest O. Melby, dean, 
School of Education, New York University; 
Dr. Walter Scott Meyer, president, Colby 
Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Arthur Miller, 
playwright; Rabbi Irving Miller, chairman, 
American Zionist Council; Nathan Milstein, 
violinist; Judge Alfred Modarelli, Newark, 
N. J.; Dr. Alonzo G. Moron, president, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Virginia; Dr. John A. Morri- 
son, president, Anderson College and Theo- 
logical Seminary, Indiana; Bishop Arthur W. 
Moulton, Salt Lake City; Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 
syndicated columnist; Prof. Herbert J. Mul- 
ler, scientist, West Lafayette, Ind. 

Bishop Norman Burdett Nash, Boston; Rob- 
ert R. Nathan, economic consultant, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. A. A. Neuman, president, 
Dropsie College. 

Prof. Victor Obenhaus, federated theolog- 
ical faculty, University of Chicago; Bernard 
O’Shea, publisher, the Courier, Vermont. 

Rev. Dr. Leslie T. Pennington, First Unitar- 
ian Society, Chicago; Miles Pennypacker, 
president, Voltare Tubes, Inc., Norwalk, 
Conn.; Bishop Glenn R. Phillips, Denver; Rev. 
Dr. Wendell Phillips, Christ’s Church, Rye, 
N. Y.; Rev. Lee C. Pierce, First Christian 
Church, Tyler, Tex.; Dr. Thomas C. Pollock, 
dean, Washington Square College of Arts and 
Science, NYU; Jacob S. Potofsky, presi- 
dent, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America; P. L. Prattis, executive editor, Pitts- 
burgh Courier; Hon. Joseph M. Proskauer, 
New York City. 

Dr. William Quillian, Jr., president, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Women’s College. 

Prof. Harris Franklin Rall, Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ill.; Dr. Harold W. Reed, 
president, Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, 
Ill.; Dr. Carl M. Reinert, president, Creighton 
University; Victor G. Reuter, educational sec- 
retary, CIO; Walter P. Reuther, vice presi- 
dent, AFL-CIO; Eddie Rickenbacker, presi- 
dent, Eastern Air Lines; Vigtor Riesel, syndi- 
cated columnist; Emil Rieve, president, Tex- 
tile Workers of America; Hon. Simon Rifkind, 
New York City; Prof. Herbert Robbins, Co- 
lumbia University; Frank Roche, State presi- 
dent AFL, Miami, Fla.; James N. Rosenberg, 
attorney, New York City; Frank Rosenblum, 
general secretary-treasurer, Amalgamated 
Ciothing Workers of America; Prof. J. Coert 
Ryaarsdam, federated, theological faculty, 
University of Chicago; Dr. Walter H. Ryle, 
president, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College. 

Dr. Abram L. Sachar, president, Brandeis 
University; Dr. M. E. Sadler, president, Texas 
Christian University; Maurice Samuel, au- 
thor; Dr. David J. Saposs, industrial econo- 
mist, Washington, D. C.; Prof. George E. 
Sarton, Harvard University; Irwin Savelson, 
New York Daily Mirror; Dore Schary, execu- 
tive vice president, MGM Studios; Prof. Oli- 
ver Schroeder, Western Reserve University; 
Rev. Dr. Paul M. Schroeder, Salem Evan- 
gelical and Reform Church, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Budd Schulberg, author; Prof. Frederick L. 
Schuman, Williams College; Lisa Sergio, 
commentator; Dr. Harlow Shapley, Harvard 
College Observatory; Rev. Waitsill H. Sharp, 
the Unitarian Church, Moline, Ill.; Rev. Dr. 
G. Vaughn Shedd, general secretary, Lord's 
Day League of New England; Prof. W. E. 
Sikes, Univerity of Denver; Rabbi Abba Hil- 
lel Silver, Cleveland, Ohio; Charles H. Silver, 
president, board of education, New York 
City; Prof. Rosedith Sitgreaves, Columbia 
University; Dr. Leon E. Smith, president, 
Elon College (N. C.); Walter E. Soderstrom, 
executive vice president, National Associa- 
tion of Photo-Lithographers; Andrew J. Sor- 
doni, president, National AAA; Prof. E. A. 
Speiser, University of Pennsylvania; Samuel 
Spewack, playwright; Philip Sporn, presi- 


dent, American Gas & Electric Co.; Rev. Dr. 
Fred E. Stemme, president, Burton College 
and Siminary, Manitou Springs, Colo.; Isaac 
Stern, violinist; Dr. A. H. M. Stonecipher, 
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dean, Lebanon Valley College, Pa.; Rex Stout, 
author; Leland Stowe, journalist, author; 
Prof. E. E. Stringfellow, Drake University; 
Ed Sullivan, syndicated columnist, TV per- 
sonality; Rev. Alfred W. Swan, First Con- 
gregational Church, Madison, Wis.; Gerard 
Swope, former president, General Electric 
Co.; Herbert Bayard Swope, chairman, exec- 
utive committee, Freedom House. 

Dean John B. Thompson, Rockefeller 
Memorial Chapel, University of Chicago; 
Rev. Dr. W. C. Timmons, Southern Pines, 
N. C.; Bishop Donald H. Tippett, San 
Francisco; Dr. Earl Hollier Tomlin, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Rhode Island Council of 
Churches; Willard S. Townsend, president, 
Transport Service Employees of America; 
Bishop Henry St. George Tucker, Richmond, 
Va.; Dr. Charles J. Turck, president, 
Macalester College, St. Paul; Dr. William D. 
Turkington, dean, Asbury Theological Semi- 
nary, Wilmore, Ky. 

Prof. Lloyd Ulman, University of Min- 
nesota; Prof. Harold C. Urey, University of 
Chicago; Mark Van Doren, author. 

Rev. Dr. King Vivion, Vineville Methodist 
Church, Macon Ga.; Dr. Andriew Voet, 
Scientist, Borger, Tex. 

Judge Carl E. Wahistrom, Worcester, Mass.; 
Dr. Bruno Walter, conductor; Howard D. 
Walton, persident, Florida State CIO; Dr. 
Melvin M. Watson, president, Morehouse 
College, Atlanta; Prof. David Wdowinski, 
New School for Social Research, New York 
City; Dr. Joseph J. Wehrle, president, 
Gannon College, Erie, Pa.; Dr. George Ross 
Wells, Hartford Theological Seminary (re- 
tired); Prof. F. W. Went, California Institute 
of Technology; Dr. Charles H. Wesley, presi- 
dent, Central State College, Wilberforce, 
Ohio; Dr. Roscoe L. West, president, New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College; William M. West, 
chairman of the board, Commonwealth Land 
Title Insurance Co.; Prof. Henry H. Weiman, 
Grinnell College; Dr. Clair S. Wightman, 
former president, New Jersey State Teachers 
College; Prof. Albert N. Williams, executive 
director, Associated Colleges of Illinois; Dr. 
H. Franklin Williams, vice president, Uni- 
versity of Miami; Henry A. Williams, editor, 
Paterson Morning Call, New Jersey; Dr. Alan 
S. Wilson, president, Hillyer College, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Shelley Winters, actress; Hon. 
James H. Wolfe (retired), Salt Lake City; 
Prof. J. Wolfowitz, Cornell University; Prof. 
Harry A. Wolfson, Harvard University; Rev. 
W. H. Woolard, First Christian Church, 
Abilene, Tex.; James Wooten, president, Pro- 
tection Mutual Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia; Herman Wouk, author; Prof. Jesse 
E. Wrench, University of Missouri. 

Dr. Levi Edgar Young, Church of the 
Latter-day Saints, Salt Lake City; Dr. Wil- 
liam Lindsay Young, vice president, Na- 
tional Conference on Christians and Jews, 
Los Angeles. 

Fred Zinnemann, screen director. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the House this week will begin debate on 
the question of Federal aid to education. 
As a firm believer in the principle that 
there should be no Federal control over 
our public school system and that local 
people can best assume such responsibil- 
ity, I am encouraged by a plan sent to 
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me by the board of education of Corpus 
Christi, Tex. It seems to me some such 
program, as outlined here, whereby the 
States could retain a portion of tax 
moneys within the State to be used for 
school construction, is worthy of serious 
consideration. 

For that reason, under permission to 
extend my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing plan offered by the Corpus Christi 
Board of Education: 

SUGGESTED WAYS AND MEANS OF FINANCING 
PUBLIC EDUCATION, GRADES 1-12 


It is obvious that the increase in students 
will necessitate a corresponding increase in 
the cost of public education. Therefore, a 
substantial amount of new money will be 
necessary immediately to continue ade- 
quately the operations of our public schools. 
In view of the heavy over-all tax load with 
which America is burdened today we feel 
that new taxation is absolutely unnecessary. 

I. We recommend that 10 percent of the 
Federal income tax be withheld at the State 
level for public school education (grades 
1-12) and that— 

(a) Distribution of this money be made 
to the respective school districts in accord- 
ance with the income tax derived from the 
district. 

(b) A State board of equalization be es- 
tablished with authority to adjust assessed 
valuations and determine minimum tax rates 
for each school district in the State. 

(c) Each school district, in order to be 
eligible for Federal income-tax money, com- 
ply with the requirements of the State Board 
of Equalization. 

(d) The Texas Education Agency, when 
authorized by the State board of equaliza- 
tion, be empowered to certify payment of 
such funds to the respective school districts. 

(e) These funds be used at the discretion 
of the local school board, in accordance with 
State laws, for school operations and building 
construction. 

(f) All such funds be accounted for and 
be audited annually by a CPA for public 
and official information and the report pub- 
lished. 

(g) Proposals submitted not be construed 
or designed for the purpose of reducing local 
district school taxes. 

We feel the recommendation relative to 
Federal income-tax withholding would lead 
to the following results: 


1. This would provide for the adequate op- 
eration of our public schools when the pro- 
gram is placed into operation. 

2. This would avoid a State sales and in- 
come tax which, under present conditions, 
appears to be inevitable. 

3. This would eliminate the necessity of 
voting any new taxes for public school pur- 
poses for many years. 

4. This would approach the basic American 
philosophy of all the people paying for the 
education of all the children in grades 1-12. 

5. This would attract and hold more and 
better qualified teachers (men and women) 
to the teaching profession. 

6. This would further assure security to 
members of the teaching profession. 

7. This would create a never-ending in- 
terest in public education since all people 
would now be paying school taxes. 

8. This would enable us to increase sal- 
aries of members of the teaching profession, 

We feel confident that this proposal would 
be generally accepted because— 

1. There is nothing as close to the heart 
of American parents today as the education 
of their children. 

2. Withholding the tax money at the State 
level to help finance public education would 
be more appreciated by American parents 
than just reducing the Federal income tax. 

3. Reduction of the Federal income tax will 
not benefit the educational system at all. 
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4, Withholding the Federal incOme-tax 
money at the State level and distributing it 
in accordance with State and local regula- 
tions would eliminate the complexing prob- 
lems which would be encountered if Federal 
aid to education, as now being considered, 
were distributed at the national level. 

5. Ten percent of the Federal income tax 
withheld at the State level for public educa- 
tion would assist in giving the permanent 
shot in the arm to American economy which 
many of the experts state will be necessary. 

6. Ten percent of the Federal income tax 
withheld at the State level would, with pre- 
vailing local and State taxes, solve per- 
manently the tremendously increasing prob- 
lem of financing public education. 

II. We recommend that the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency establish procedures by which 
the objectives of public education in the 
State can be determined and that— 

(a) State funds and Federal income tax 
money be used only to accomplish these 
objectives. 

(b) Any program extra and beyond these 
objectives be financed by the local district 
after all other financial requirements have 
been met. 2 

We feel that the interest on debt service 
in Texas, amounting to many millions of 
dollars, could be substantially reduced, 
thereby eventually releasing this money for 
the maintenance and operations of our 
schools. This is, of course, in addition to 
prevailing school funds, State and local. 
The tremendous amount of school buildings 
necessary will, under present provisions, 
cause this debt service to substantially in- 
crease. 

III. We recommend that the Texas Legis- 
lature establish a public school building 
fund to lend money to school districts bur- 
dened with unusual buiding problems. 

(a) School districts would qualify for 
loans according to their bonding capacity 
and ability to pay after having met all re- 
quirements of the State board of equaliza- 
tion. (We feel that this particular fund 
would not be needed more than 10 years if 
suggestions relative to Federal income tax 
withholding and State board of equalization 
were enacted.) 


Shall the Jury System Be Sacrificed on the 
Altar of Economy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great honor and a privilege for me to in- 
sert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement by Mr. Justice Walter R. Hart 
of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York on the occasion of the approval 
of a certificate for the incorporation of 
the Committee for the Preservation of 
the Constitutional Rights to Trial by 
Jury, Inc. 

This is a very timely article by an out- 
standing jurist, in view of the great de- 
bate now going on with respect to this 
subject in many parts of the country. 
Mr. Justice Hart was a distinguished 
lawyer and legislator before ascending 
the supreme court bench of New York. 
He is eminently qualified to speak on 
this subject. I am certain that his views 
will be greatly appreciated by my col- 
leagues. 
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Justice Hart’s statement is as follows: 


SHALL THE JURY SYSTEM BE SACRIFICED on THE 
ALTAR OF ECONOMY? 


(Statement by Mr. Justice Walter R. Hart) 


There has been submitted to me for ap. 
proval a certificate for the incorporation of 
the Committee for the Preservation of the 
Constitutional Right to Trial by Jury, Inc. 

In view of the historic background of the 
jury system and the fact that the right to 
trial by jury in a civil case is guaranteeg by 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the constitution of every State of the Union 
except Louisiana and Utah, the necessity for 
the organization of a committee such as this 
might be questioned. 

CLOUDS ON THE HORIZON OF DEMOCRACY 

During the past 5 years, however, proposals 
have been advanced that trial by jury be 
denied in actions brought to recover damages 
for personal injuries. 

These proposals have received widespreag 
publicity, probably due to the fact that they 
have been advanced by high-ranking mem. 
bers of the judicial system. 

Numerous addresses have been made upon 
this subject by Presiding Justice David w, 
Peck of the appellate division, first depart- 
ment. A short time ago, while appearing on 
station WMCA, referring to the verdicts of 
juries, he said: 

“I have no complaints about jury trials or 
the result of jury trials. The only thing 
about it is that the process of jury trial is 
so slow that you can’t keep up with the ra- 
pidity of accidents in a congested community 
like New York City, and therefore you are 
presented with the problem of either chang- 
ing the process of trial to get one which is 
more speedy or having a lot more court build- 
ings, Judges, and jurors around to try cases.” 

Supreme Court Justice Samuel H. Hof- 
stadter (first department) in an article in 
the New York Times (February 21, 1954), 
is reported to have said: 

“By a bare majority the trial justices of 
the first department last May (1953) regis- 
tered their approval of a move to abolish 
jury trials in civil actions, with some excep- 
tions, as under the English system.” 

United States Court of Appeals Judge 
Jerome N. Frank, in an article in Collier's 
magazine (December 9, 1950), said 

“Since in none of the democracries other 
than ours today is the jury held in high 
esteem, it cannot be considered an essential 
part of democratic government.” 

One might be tempted to ask, where are 
the democracies ‘‘other than ours”, and then 
cite the highly relevant comment made ap- 
proximately 260 years ago by 1 of the jus- 
tices of His Majesty’s Courts of Common 
Pleas, Sir William Blackstone, Knt., viz: 

“And, therefore, a celebrated French 
writer, (Mon. esq. Sp. L. xi, 6) who con- 
cludes, that because Rome, Sparta, and 
Carthage have lost their liberties, therefore 
those of England in time must perish, should 
have recollected that Rome, Sparta, and 
Carthage, at the time when their liberties 
were lost, were strangers to the trial by 
jury.” + 
ARE AWARDS OF JURIES AND JUDGES THE SAME? 

In the New York State Bar Bulletin of 
April, 1953 (p. 117), Presiding Justice Peck 
states: 

“Over all, there is no reason to think that 
results before judges would be any different 
from those before juries, although a more 
even and less spasmodic justice could be 
anticipated. In the one State where I know 
that comparisons can be made, the State 
of Massachusetts, where they have two courts 
of coordinate jurisdiction, one trying cases 
with juries and the other without, with no 
distinction in the class of cases or the mone- 
tary jurisdiction of the two courts, the fig- 
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es show that the percentage of plaintiff's 
ur 


dant’s verdicts is the same and the 
and defen ” 
“mounts of the awards are the same. 
= the other hand, we find Chief Justice 

a T, Vanderbilt, of the Supreme Court 
arth state of New Jersey, quoting Chief 
. sd Stern, of the Common Pleas Court of 
aeensylvania as having used the following 
janguage with respect to the disposition of 
etions Without a jury: * 

“othe plaintiffs expressed satisfaction be- 
cause they were getting a prompt hearing of 
sneir cases, With resulting prompt payments. 
;+* On the other hand, the defendants 
were equally pleased because they felt pro- 
rected from the danger of reckless and ex- 
travagant verdicts, and were satisfied that 
whe amounts found were fair and reason- 
a auaiets Justice Botein, of the appellate 
division, in his admirable book “Trial Judge,” 
states (at p. 142): 

; “A case Was tried before me involving the 
death of a man in his thirties, who was sur- 
yived by a widow and three small children. 
For some reason, the lawyer representing his 
estate did not demand a jury.” 

Mr. Justice Botein then goes on to discuss 
the facts, as found by him, as follows: 

“The defendant was driving his car at an 
excessive rate of speed, that he had passed 
another car dangerously close to a curve, and 
that as he entered the curve his left wheels 
were on the wrong side of the white line 
pisecting the road. His car collided with that 
being driven by the decedent, in the oppo- 
site direction. The latter suffered internal 
injuries which resulted in his death in a 
hospital 2 days later. Unquestionably the 
defendant had operated his automobile neg- 
ligently. * * * 

“That the decedent had attended a bach- 
elor party where he had a few drinks, and 
** * that he, too, was straddling the white 
line. The conclusion was inescapable that 
the decedent had been as much to blame as 
the defendant.” 

Mr. Justice Botein then concludes: 

“Under the circumstances, I had no alter- 
native but to decide in favor of the defend- 
ant. Had I found in favor of the plaintiff, 
who was the widow acting as administratrix, 
I would have given her a verdict of sixty 
thousand to seventy thousand dollars. It 
was no comfort to me to feel that a jury 
might have found in her favor, or given her 
half that amount as a compromise verdict. 
Rendering a decision for the defendant was 
a distressing judicial duty.” 

The sole basis for the decision in the 
above case was the determination by Mr. 
Justice Botein that the witnesses who testi- 
fied that the deceased ‘was straddling the 
white line’ were telling the truth. While 
any other judge might have come to the 
same or a different conclusion from the 
same state of facts, the necessity for per- 
forming such “a distressing judicial duty” 
could have been obviated if it were not for 
the fact, as Mr. Justice Botein says, “For 
some reason, the lawyer representing his 
estate did not demand a jury.”* At any 
rate, it is apparent from the language of 
this learned associate justice of the appel- 
late division, that he is not in accord with 
the view expressed by the presiding justice, 
that “Overall there is no reason to think 
that results before judges -would be any 
different from those before juries.” « 


THE FUNCTION OF A JURY 


The principal function of a jury is to 
evaluate the credibility of the witnesses who 
testify before it, and attempt to come to a 
conclusion as to which witnesses are telling 
the truth, and render its verdict on that 
basis in accordance with the instructions 
from the court. Neither the jurors, in 
tendering their verdict, nor the Judge in a 
case tried without a jury, in rendering his 
ED 
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decision, pretends to know what actually 
happened at the time of the incident upon 
which the cause of action is predicated. 

Presiding Justice Peck recently stated: 

“Cn the civil side, where you are talking 
about whether the light was red or green, 
whether the car was on the wrong side of 
the road, how fast it was going, and those 
questions, I think that a judge without a 
jury can handle the situation as well as a 
jury.” * 

I repeat that no judge or jury knows 
whether a “light was red or green,” or 
whether “a car was on the wrong side of the 
road, or how fast it was going.” As herein- 
before stated, they can but listen to the 
testimony of the witnesses and decide the 
case on the basis of credibility, which I shall 
hereinafter demonstrate, by quotation from 
competent authority, can be more efficiently 
done by 12 citizens called from every walk 
of life than by the most competent and ex- 
perienced judge. 

REASONS ASSIGNED FOR DENIAL OF JURY TRIAL 


It will be noted that no one has made an 
attack on the jury system upon the ground 
that it does not promote the interests of jus- 
tice. The abolition of trial by jury is urged 
upon the ground that such a trial takes 
longer than one without a jury, and, there- 
fore, causes congestion of the calendars in 
our courts. It has been said that in order 
to continue the jury system it will be neces- 
sary to increase the number of judges, and 
may even necessitate the erection of new 
courthouses, all of which will entail great 
expense. 

It has been stated that jury trials belong 
to the horse-and-buggy age and that the ad- 
vent of the motor vehicle and the resultant 
personal injury claims incidental to the op- 
eration of automobiles in our city streets 
have resulted in an increase in litigation to 
the extent that the calendars of our courts 
are congested. 

The history of this State demonstrates the 
falsity of the contention that calendar con- 
gestion in the Supreme Court is due to the 
advent of the automobile, As far back as 
1828 Gov. DeWitt Clinton, and in 1834 
Gov. William L. Marcy, commenting on 
the judicial system, said it needed to be en- 
larged “to meet the demands of accumulated 
business and to prevent delays which 
amounted to a denial of justice,”’ This mes- 
sage was repeated by Governor Marcy in 1835, 
1836 and in 1837, at which time he ‘recom- 
mended an enlargement of the Supreme 
Court.” 

The legislature apparently found it incon- 
venient or impracticable to give the subject 
the attention it deserved but appointed a 
commission to investigate the circumstances. 
In 1839, Gov. William F. Sewart, in his an- 
nual message to the legislature, stated, 
“Every other vice of government is more en- 
durable than delay in the administration of 
justice.” Gov. William C. Bouck, in 1943, 
urged that the legislature make “adequate 
provision for the expansion of the judicial 
system with the increased population and 
business of the State.” 

The situation is ably Summed up by 
Charles Z. Lincoln, who in his work entitled 
“Constitutional History of the State of New 
York” says: 

“The bench and the bar and the people 
generally were studying the subject, and 
numerous plans of greater or less merit were 
brought to public attention. It was con- 
ceded that the situation demanded relief, 
but great diversity of opinion was manifest 
from the failure to repass many amend- 
ments, and from the failure to repass amend- 
ments which had been agreed upon by a 
previous legislature. The result was that 
no progress was made except in the presen- 
tation and comparison of plans and a gen- 
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eral and continued discussion of the whole 
subject.” 

It is apparent from the foregoing that con- 
gestion has existed in our Supreme Court for 
upwards of 125 years, due solely to the fact 
that the legislature has failed to recognize 
that with the growth of population, indus- 
trial expansion and devices created by in- 
ventive genius, additional judicial manpower 
was not only necessary but, as heretofore 
pointed out, was recommended by prac- 
tically every governor since DeWitt Clinton 
in 1828 and by almost a score of committees 
and commissions on the judiciary appointed 
during that period. 

In 1894, after the consolidation of the 
various courts with the supreme court, 
there were 76 justices of the supreme court 
in this State which then had a population 
of less than 6 million people (1 judge for 
each 80,000 population). At that time there 
were no personal injury actions resulting 
from automobile accidents. In fact, there 
were no automobiles. In 1956 we have 132 
justices in New York State with a popula- 
tion of approximately 17 million, or -1 for 
each 128,785 population and in the second 
judicial district we have approximately 1 
justice of the supreme court for each 160,000 
population. 

I have studied the judicial history of the 
State and carefully examined the minutes 
of the various constitutional conventions, 
and although I found that on several occa- 
sions proposals were advanced in favor of 
changing the provision for a unanimous 
jury verdict, I could not find a single word 
spoken by any delegate or person in au- 
thority in support of a proposition that the 
right to a trial by jury be denied in any case 
where it had theretofore existed. 

WITNESSES CALLED IN DEFENSE OF THE JURY 

SYSTEM 


It might not be considered appropriate, 
and it might even be immodest, if I were to 
take issue with the illustrious jurists who 
have argued in favor of the abolition of trial 
by jury in personal injury cases. So I will 
call as witnesses historic and revered mem- 
bers of the bench and bar. 

Sir William Blackstone: * “Upon these ac- 
counts the trial by jury ever has been, and 
I trust ever will be, looked upon as the, glory 
of the English law. And, if it has so great 
an advantage over others in regulating civil 
property, how much must that advantage be 
heightened, when it is applied to criminal 
cases. * * * it is the most transcendent 
privilege which any subject can enjoy, or 
wish for, that he cannot be affected either 
in his property, his liberty, or his person, 
but by the unanimous consent of 12 of his 
neighbors and equals. A constitution, that 
I may venture to affirm has, under Provi- 
dence, secured the just liberties of this 
Nation for a long succession of ages.” 


JURORS BETTER QUALIFIED TO FIND FACTS 


As to the question as to whether a jury 
or a judge is better qualified to find facts, 
Blackstone stated: 

“It is wisely therefore ordered, that the 
principles and axioms of law, which are gen- 
eral propositions, flowing from abstracted 
reason, and not accommodated to times or 
to men, should be deposited in the breasts 
of the judges, to be occasionally applied to 
such facts as come properly ascertained be- 
fore them. For here partiality can have 
little scope: the law is well known, and is 
the same for all ranks and degrees; it fol- 
lows as a regular conclusion from the prem- 
ises of fact preestablished. 

“But in settling and adjusting a question 
of fact, when intrusted to any single magis- 
trate, partiality and injustice have an ample 
field to range in; * * *. Here therefore a 
competent number of sensible and upright 
jurymen, chosen by lot from among those of 
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the middle rank, will be found the best in- 
vestigators of truth, and the surest guardians 
of public justice. For the most powerful 
individual in the State will be cautious of 
committing any flagrant invasion of an- 
other’s right, when he knows that the fact 
of his oppression must be examined and de- 
cided by 12 indifferent men, not appointed 
till the hour of trial; and that, when once 
the fact is ascertained, the law must of 
course redress it.” 

As to the voice of the people in the judicial 
system, Blackstone observed: 

“This therefore preserves in the hands of 
the people that share, which they ought to 
have in the administration of public justice, 
and prevents the encroachments of the more 
powerful and wealthy citizens.” 

With respect to the suggestion that the 
issues of fact in actions for personal injuries 
be disposed of by an administrative body or 
commissions, the remarks of Justice Black- 
stone, though uttered in the 18th century, 
are prophetic, and the warning given by him 
should be given heed at the present time. 
He stated: 

“Every new tribunal, erected for the deci- 
sion of facts, without the intervention of a 
jury (whether composed of justices of the 
peace, commissioners of the revenue, judges 
of a court of conscience, or any other stand- 
ing magistrates) is a step towards establish- 
ing aristocracy, the most oppressive of abso- 
lute governments.” 

“It is therefore upon the whole, a duty 
which every man owes to his country, his 
friends, his posterity, and himself, to main- 
tain to the utmost of his power this valuable 
constitution in all its rights; to restore it 
to its ancient dignity, if at all impaired by 
the different value of property, or otherwise 
deviated from its first institution; to amend 
it, wherever it is defective; and, above all, 
to guard with the most zealous circumspec- 
tion against the introduction of new and 
arbitrary methods of trial, which, under a 
variety of plausible pretences,.may in time 
imperceptibly undermine this best preser- 
vative of English liberty.” 

After noting the defects existing in the 
jury system even in those days, Blackstone 
continued: 

“I have ventured to mark these defects, 
that the just panegyric, which I have given 
on the trial by jury, might appear to be the 
result of sober reflection, and not of en- 
thusiasm or prejudice. But should they, 
after all, continue unremedied and unsup- 
plied, still (with all its imperfections) I 
trust that this mode of decision will be found 
the best criterion, for investigating the truth 
of facts, that was ever established in any 
country.” 

FORMER JUDGE JOHN F, DILLON 


My next witness is former Judge John F. 
Dillon? of the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the 8th Judicial Circuit. and also 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Iowa, who was Storrs professor at 
Yale University (1891-1892), who emphati- 
cally stated: ® 

“Consonant with the popular character 
of our institutions are the grand and petit 
jury. They are expressions of the free and 
practical spirit of the common law. They 
have a value, a deep value, too often over- 
looked, beyond the specific functions they 
exercise. The jurors acquire and dissemi- 
nate a knowledge of the laws among the local 
communities from which they come, and to 
which they return. * * * I will * * * re- 
affirm that in my judgment the jury is both 
a valuable and an essential part of our judi- 
cial and political system. It is not simply 
to be venerated as a reminiscence, but to be 
prized for its usefulness. Its roots strike 
deep into the soil, and cling to the very 
foundation stones of our jurisprudence. 
The system belongs to free institutions, and 
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tends to fortify and perpetuate them. * * * 
I protest against the continentalization of 
our law. I invoke the conservative judg- 
ment of the profession against the icono- 
clast who in the same of reform comes to 
destroy the jury; against the rash surgery 
which holds not a cautery to cure, but a 
knife to amputate. Twelve good and law- 
ful men are better judges of disputed facts 
than 12 learned judges.” 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE SAMUEL F. MILLER, 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

May I now call as a witness former Asso- 
ciate Justice Samuel F. Milier, of the United 
States Supreme Court: ® 

“And I must say that in my experience in 
the conference room of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which consists of nine 
judges, I have been surprised to find how 
readily those judges come to an agreement 
upon questions of law, and how often they 
disagree in regard to ‘questions of fact, 
which apparently are as clear as the law. 
I have noticed this so often and so much, 
that I am willing to give the benefit of 
my observation on this subject to the pub- 
lic, that judges are not preeminently fitted 
over other men of good judgment in business 
affairs to decide upon mere questions of dis- 
puted fact.” 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE GEORGE SUTHERLAND 


Associate Justice George Sutherland of the 
Supreme Court of the United States stated 
the position of that Court as follows: 

“Maintenance of the jury as a factfind- 
ing body is of such importance and occu- 
pies so firm a place in our history and juris- 
prudence that any seeming curtailment 
should be scrutinized with the utmost care.” 
(This was a civil case.) 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE JOSEPH STORY 


Justice Story of the United States Supreme 
Court, a most learned jurist, expressed him- 
self as follows: 4 

“The Constitution would have been justly 
obnoxious if it had not confirmed it (right to 
trial by jury) in the most solemn terms.” 


PERSONAL VIEWS ON THE SUBJECT 


If, after hearing what has been said or 
written by these illustrious jurists, anyone 
should happen to be even slightly interested 
in my views, I will take the liberty of stating 
them as follows: 

Not a single logical reason has been ad- 
vanced for the proposal to discontinue the 
right to a trial by jury in personal injury 
actions. I do not believe that the citizens 
of our great State will ever sanction such 
action solely upon the theory that to retain 
such right will involve the expenditure of 
money. 

One of the grievances against King George 
the Third in the Declaration of Independence 
was that he had deprived us “in many cases 
of the benefits of trial by jury.” This pre- 
cious heritage, secured for us at the price 
of the blood of our ancestors, should not be 
sacrificed on the altar of economy. 

To argue to the contrary would be as illogi- 
cal as to contend that the right of the citi- 
zens to vote should be curtailed because the 
increased population required new polling 
places and additional election officials. 

I cannot agree that a jury trial, while im- 
portant in a criminal action, is unnecessary 
in a civil action. I have witnessed, during 
my years at the bench and bar, the horrible 
tragedies that have fallen upon plaintiffs in 
civil actions, and their families, where acci- 
dents have resulted in loss of life, limbs and 
eyesight. There have been carried into our 
court on stretchers, wheeled in on wheel- 
chairs, walked in on crutches or artificial 
limbs, plaintiffs who claimed that their in- 
juries were due to the negligence of a de- 
fendant. It certainly cannot be disputed 
that the impact of an unfavorable result 
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would be far more drastic than a convict 
would be to a defendant in the majorit Pe 
cases where he stands accused of a ering ’ 
No other example need be cited to empha 
size the importance of a jury in a civil 
action than the one referred to by Mr, Im 
tice Botein.” 7 
I should like to see engraved Over the 
portais of our new courthouse the immortg} 
words: “The right to trial by jury as hereto. 
fore used shall forever remain inviolate,” 
But should we fail our ancestors who gave 
their lives to preserve for us this Precious 
right, should we permit it to be abridged ang 
in time wither and die, as it descends in 
silence to the grave let no man Write upon 
its tomb a single word. When the years have 
passed and the impact upon our democracy 
shall have been fully realized, if I do not 
greatly deceive myself, impartial posterity 
will inscribe an epitaph on that tomb, ex. 
pressive of profound veneration. 
Gentlemen, it is with a feeling of satis. 
faction that I sign this certificate of the 
Committee for the Preservation of the Right 
to Trial by Jury, Inc. 


1Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
book the 3d, 12th edition, p. 378 
*Challenge of Law Reform, Vanderbilt, 
p. 95. 
*’ Supra, Trial Judge, p. 142. 
‘New York State Bar Bulletin, April 1953, 
Sea: 
5’ Address on radio station WMCA., 
* Supra, pp. 378 et seq. 
7™ Judge Dillon was also author of Commen- 
taries on the Law of Municipal Corporations: 
member L’Institut de Droit International: 
late professor of real estate and equity juris. 
prudence in Columbia College Law School, 
(The lectures were published by Little, Brown 
& Co., 1894.) : 
§ Lecture 5, p. 166. 
® Quotations from an article by Mr. Justice 
Sam F. Miller (U. S. Supreme Court), The 
System of Trial by Jury, American Law Re- 
view, vol. 21, pp. 859, 861, 863. 
10 Dimick v. Schmidt (293 U. S. 474, 485), 
112 Story on Constitution, p. 1779. 
'2 See footnote 3, supra. 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Boyd Campbell, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
is a top business executive with consid- 
erable experience in the field of human 
relations. He is chairman of the Board 
of the Mississippi School Supply © 
of Jackson, Miss. He has been a diret- 
tor of the National Chamber since 1949, 
a vice president since April 1954. He's 
director of the First National Bank of 
Jackson, the Mississippi Power and Light 
Co. and the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Rail 
road. He addressed the National Con- 
ference on Water Resources Policy # 
St. Louis on January 25, 1956, as follows: 

There is an old Chinese proverb—so old 
that its origin is lost in the mists of 42 
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tiquity—that tells us that “Water is feared 

jess than fire, yet fewer suffer by fire than 

by water.” 

But here we are—in the last half of the 
oth century—and we are still confronted 
py the constantly recurring problem of too 
much water when we do not want it—and 
too little water when we do want it. 

The lack of water stunts our crops or 
utterly destroys them, It hampers indus- 
trial operations in a thousand different 
ways, It affects the comfort of our homes. 
It limits recreation. The financial losses of 
too little water are incalculable. 

Too much water washes out our crops, 
takes lives, Kills livestock, devastates cities, 
and destroys property. Our flood losses in 
1955 are estimated at $1 billion, and the 
average loss from floods for the past 10 years 
js more than $300 million per year. 

And yet we are a people who pride our- 
selves on Our Mastery of physical forces. 

We can split the atom, control epidemics, 
and fly in the stratosphere, but no man can 
predict with any great degree of certainty the 
onset of a searing drought or a devastating 
food. The ancient Chinese proverb still 
holds true. 

In light of our pretensions to scientific 
genius, this thought is rather humbling. 
The pushbutton world is a long way away, 
and nature’s greatest secrets remain a 
mystery. 

We cannot rule out floods or droughts by 
resolution or by legislation, but there is one 
think we can do: We can stop waste which 
results from too much water or too little 
water. Perhaps we cannot teach nature any 
new tricks, but we can control the rampage 
of floods, and we can alleviate the suffering 
of drought. Why haven’t we done it? 

Partly, I suppose, because our memories 
areshort. When it rains, we forget about the 
dust bowl. When it is dry, we forget about 
floods. That is one reason why I am glad we 
are holding this National Conference on 
Water Resources Policy. We are focusing at- 
tention on the water problem and reminding 
our fellow citizens of the vast influence that 
water brings to bear on their affairs. An 
aroused public is an absolute must in this 
recurring struggle with nature’s disastrous 
whims. 

A few score thousand water-conscious men 
and women constitute only a hard core for 
action on the water problem. We need re- 
eruits by the millions. We need a water- 
conscious public, for in the end, the public 
will decide the ways and means of coping 
with our water problems—and—more im- 
portantly, perhaps—the time. 

All thinking citizens could be enlisted for 
the active support of old but urgent water 
problems such as conservation, elimination 
of waste, pollution abatement, flood control, 
watershed protection and salt water conver- 
sion. Bssentially, such problems—like na- 
Uonal defense— are outside the realm of 
politics and noncontroversial. 

Then why is this country dragging its feet? 
Certainly not because of the cost—when 
Compared to the waste that results from 
flood or drought. 

The reason seems to be that we are forced 

to spend so much time and energy debating 
the water power issue that the basic prob- 
lem of water supply is obscured in a flux of 
words, and the public is confused. 
We are forced to consume time and energy 
debating whether private enterprise or Gov- 
frnment should develop our water re- 
Sources—which is a question that could he 
solved in no time at all if the hopes of minor 
Political advantage were subjugated to the 
greater good of all. 

There is a place for Government in the de- 
velopment of our water resources. There is 
&lso a place for private enterprise. Govern- 
ment and private enterprise ought to work 
ty Partnership. It is almost as simple as 
Oat, 
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When the issue of waterpower is stripped 
of all the ideological doubletalk, the ques- 
tion of resource ownership, development, and 
use could be resolved by a program which 
would allow the most ready, willing, and able 
partner to do its share of the total under- 
taking. 

Under these conditions our national policy 
would say that it is ridiculous to try to pre- 
vent a well-established, efficient power com- 
pany from producing usable electricity from 
the falling waters of the Snake River. 

It would say that New York State should 
put its $400 million proposed for power facili- 
ties at Niagara into public-works projects 
of benefit to all residents of the State, allow- 
ing private firms to go ahead with expansion 
of existing powerplants to use Niagara water. 

It would proclaim that the plan for Fed- 
eral Government and local interests to share 
in the cost of building the mighty John Day 
Dam, on the Columbia River, is the only wise 
plan to get the kilowatts so urgently needed 
by the people of the Pacific Northwest. 

Under these conditions of getting on with 
the job—with each eligible member of the 
team undertaking the part he can best per- 
form—our national policy would decree that 
anyone in need of additional water supply or 
electric energy should assume the responsi- 
bility for it without hindrance from others 
on the team. 

In this way, the large industries of the 
Tennessee Valley would build their own gen- 
erating plants; the larger cities would plan 
and construct municipal power stations; 
power-short communities and cooperatives 
would purchase energy from nearby utilities; 
and the Federal Government would have 
sufficient power capacity for all its legitimate 
defense needs in the Tennessee Valley area. 

A balanced national policy on water re- 
sources would entail a four-way partnership 
of the Federal Government, the States, com- 
munities, and individuals. Such is the posi- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

The Federal Government is responsible for 
adequate legislation and administration of 
resource matters in the national interest. It 
should adopt the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations on water resources and power. 

It should approve private development at 
Niagara, partnership development at John 
Day, local responsibility for power supply in 
the TVA area, and it should act in coopera- 
tion with State and local agencies. 

The States should cooperate with the Fed- 
eral agencies and with each other in pollu- 
tion control and abatement, and they should 
upgrade their programs of research, investi- 
gation, construction, and operation regarding 
water use, control, and conservation. 

We also know today that supplementary 
irrigation is a coming thing in our Eastern 
States. This is something rather new, and 
pressures are being generated for changes in 
State laws to insure the proper allocation of 
water supply as, for example, between agri- 
cultural needs and municipal needs. In re- 
vising existing law to meet new conditions, 
cautious study will be necessary. For in- 
stance, it is not at all clear that substitution 
of the western doctrine of prior appropria- 
tion for the historic eastern system of ripar- 
ian rights would be the answer. 

Local communities with water problems 
should organize for action as soon as pos- 


sible. This includes action on the National 
and State levels, as well as locally. Local 
effort and attention to tissues of national 


interest often are coordinated in a chamber 
of commerce. Here, or elsewhere, water- 
shed associations or water conservation dis- 
tricts should be organized to undertake 
whatever local problem exists in the area of 
water resources. Assistance in this activity 
is available from a number of national 
organizations, and from Federal agencies. 
Individuais have always been the key to 
progressive programs at local or higher 
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levels. Businessmen get group action on 
all sorts of issues through their chambers of 
other organizations. Water problems need 
be no exception. 

The waterpower issue can be translated 
in terms of self-help versus centralized au- 
thority—as free enterprise versus control- 
lism—and as opportunity versus Govern- 
ment monopoly. 

As more people recognize this truth, the 
closer we will come to solving our basic 
water problem of supply—whether insuf- 
ficient or in surplus—drought or flood. 
Confusion will diminish and, in the words 
of Pindar, the ancient Greek poet of the 
fifth century before the birth of Christ, 
water will become “the best of all things.” 





A Significant Victory for Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to report to the House what 
I consider a significant victory for pub- 
lic power. I wish to direct your atten- 
tion specifically to the circumstances 
surrounding the sale to the Niagara 
Mohawk Power Co. of electricity gen- 
erated by the atomic reactor located at 
West Milton, N. Y. My concern in this 
matter was aroused by information, 
which first came to my attention short- 
ly before Congress adjourned last Au- 
gust, that the preference clause Con- 
gress had so carefully written into the 
Atomic Energy Act had not been com- 
plied with in any sense. As early as 
August 8, 1955, I called on the Atomic 
Energy Commission to “make a full pub- 
lic statement of the facts concerning the 
distribution of this—West Milton— 
power at once.” 

As more facts came to light, the state 
of affairs involving the disposition of 
the West Milton power grew progressive- 
ly worse. On October 7, 1955, I made 
public the fact that a letter I had re- 
ceived from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion on September 23, 1955, showed be- 
yond peradventure of doubt that “‘con- 
struction of generating equipment and 
the disposal of the power to Niagara 
Mohawks was entirely arranged by Gen- 
eral Electric in August and September 
of 1954 while availability of the power 
was effectively concealed from the pub- 
lic bodies entitled to a preference under 
the Atomic Energy Act until January 
$955" 

In an effort to give the facts in this 
situation the benefit of unmistakable 
clarity, Mr. Speaker, I should like to in- 
sert at this point in my remarks a 
chronological fact sheet on disposal of 
West Milton Atomic Electrical Power by 
the Atomic Energy Commission: 
CHRONOLOGICAL Fact SHEET ON DISPOSAL OF 

WeEst MILTON ATOMIC ELECTRIC POWER BY 

THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

1. The West Milton facility: The West Mil- 
ton facility is an experimental Submarine 
Intermediate Reactor (SIR) Mark A. It was 
initiated by the AEC in 1950 and is the proto- 
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type for the SIR Mark B to be used in the 
submarine Seawolf. 

2. The preference clause: Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, section 44 (42 U. S. C. 2064) 
provides that “if energy is produced * * * 
in experimental utilization facilities of the 
Commisson, such energy may be used by the 
Commssion or transferred to other Govern- 
ment agencies, or sold to publicly, coopera- 
tively, or privately owned utilities or users at 
reasonable and nondiscriminatory prices. If 
the energy produced is electric energy, the 
price shall be subject to regulation by the 
appropriate agency having jurisdiction. In 
contracting for the disposal of such energy, 
the Commission shall give preference and 
priority to public bodies and cooperatives or 
to privately owned utilites providing electre 
utility services to high-cost areas not being 
served by public bodies or cooperatives.” 

3. Negotiations with private corporations: 

A. On August 18, 1954, General Electric 
Co. proposed to the AEC that excess steam 
being generated at West Milton could be 
utilized to generate electricity and made a 
specific propostiion to the AEC that included 
the following (1) Title to the facilities 
would remain in GE; (2) facilities would be 
available for 3 years and would cost GE a 
million dollars and the Government nothing; 
(3) about 10,000 kilowatts of electric power 
would be available by the summer of 1955; 
(4) Niagara Mohawk Bower Corp. would 
take the power on an “if, as, and when” basis 
at a price of 8 mills per kilowatt-hour. (This 
is the same price as that to be paid by 
Duquesne Light Co. for power from the 
civilian nuclear plant at Shippingport, Pa.) 

B. On September 3, 1954, representatives 
of GE and the AEC met in Washington to dis- 
cuss GE’s proposal. The preference clause 
in section 44 of the Atomic Energy Act was 
discussed. 

C. On September 24, 1954, Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp. proposed to AEC that it 
would purchase the power generated by GE 
on an “if, as, and when” basis for 8 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. 

D. On October 7, 1954, GE sent a report 
to AEC concerning the possible sale of West 
Milton power to preference utilities. In this 
report GE indicated its opinion that it was 
completely impractical for even the nearest 
public power body to use the West Milton 
power. 

E. On October 18, 1954, General Electric 
again wrote to the AEC declaring that it 
was impracticable for anyone other than 
GE to operate the generating facilities at 
West Milton. (The Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. operated and constructed the experi- 
mental submarine thermal reactor (STR) 
Mark I at the National Reactor Testing Sta- 
tion in Idaho previously.) 

F. Finally, on November 3, 1945, the Com- 
mission approved the GE proposal to gen- 
erate power from the excess steam at West 
Milton. 

G. On January 4, 1955, the AEC discussed 
with General Electric the sale of the West 
Milton power. 

4. Negotiations with public utilities: 

A. As the initial step prior to contacting 
the preference utilities the General Electric 
Co. wrote to the AEC and provided the Com- 
mission with a list suggested by Niagara 
Mohawk as contacts in the 26 public and 
cooperative power organizations located 
within 100 miles of West Milton. 

B. Following receipt of this information 
the Commission on January 13 and 14 com- 
municated by telephone with only these 26 
utilities and also contacted 3 other private 
utilities. 

C. The following obstacles to use of the 
power by the public bodies were set up by 
the Commission: (1) All power available 
would have to be taken by the prospective 
purchaser; (2) no amount of power, how- 
ever, could be guaranteed; (3) what power 
would be produced would first be available 
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by July 30, 1955, and all transmission ar- 
rangements would have to be made by the 
purchaser; (4) an initial 2-week time limit 
was set by the Commission. 

D. Of the notified utilities three, Holyoke, 
Mass., Gas and Electric Department, Ilion, 
N. Y., Board of Light Commissioners, and the 
New York State Rural Electric Cooperatives 
Association, were interested in obtaining the 
power from the outset. All three remain 
interested in obtaining the power being pro- 
duced at West Milton (February, March, and 
April). 

E. For the next 3 months, the Atomic 
Energy Commission consistently refused to 
put a price on the power to be available at 
West Milton and persisted in trying to obtain 
an offer from the preference customers. 

1. On March 9, 1955, the Acting Chairman 
of AEC wrote to the general manager of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion refusing to set a price and soliciting an 
offer. 

2. On March 24, 1955, the manager of the 
AEC Schenectady office wrote to the Delaware 
County Electric Cooperative (a member of 
the New York State Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association), reasserting the obstacles 
in the path of the public utilities. 

F. Extensions of time were granted to the 
public utilities in making their proposals 
and on April 13, 1955 the AEC contacted the 
General Electric Co. to ascertain whether 
such extensions were all right with GE. On 
April 19, 1955 representatives of the AEC 
restated the unfirm nature of the prospec- 
tive power and its indefinite timing and 
quality. 

G. On May 11, 1955, the public utilities 
were for the first time informed that Niagara 
Mohawk had offered 8 mills for the West Mil- 
ton power. 

H. On May 17, June 4, June 6, June 8, 
June 21 and June 22, 1955, General Electric 
Co. contacted the AEC informing it of the 
imminent completion and then of the com- 
pletion of the installation of the generating 
facilities and GE’s desire to expedite the sale 
of the power. 

I. On June 8, 1955, the Commission set 
@ deadline of 2 weeks for the submission of 
proposals by the preference utilities. 

J. On June 15 and June 17, 1955, the Mu- 
nicipal Electric Association of Massachusetts 
and New York State Rural Electric Associa- 
tion and the Ilion Board of Light Commis- 
sioners proposed purchasing of the power at 
a price of 3 mills per kilowatt hour. The 
Ilion Board proposed that the power be de- 


‘ livered to Niagara Mohawk and in exchange 


for Niagara Mohawk transmitting it, Ilion 
would take 1 kilowatt hour for every 2 
Niagara Mohawk received at West Milton. 
Ilion would pay for all the power received 
by Niagara Mohawk. 

K. On June 22, 1955, General Electric, 
AEC and Niagara Mohawk reportedly dis- 
cussed contract terms. 

L. On June 29, 1955, the Commission es- 
tablished a price of 3 mills per kilowatt hour 
for the West Milton power. It also approved 
sale of the power to Niagara Mohawk since 
it knew that the preference utilities had 
been unable to make transmission arrange- 
ments. 

M. On July 13, 1955, a 3-month contract 
with Niagara Mohawk was signed by the 
AEC. 

N. On July 18, 1955, in well-publicized 
public ceremonies General Electric produced 
electricity from atomic energy which was 
delivered to Niagara Mohawk at West Milton. 

Oo. On July 19, 1955, the President of 
Niagara Mohawk formally rejected the pref- 
erence utilities 2 for 1 offer. 

P. On October 11, 1955, the contract be- 
tween AEC and Niagara Mohawk expired. 


Mr. Speaker, this chronology indicates 
clearly, as you will note—point 3, sec- 
tion G—that Niagara Mohawk offered 
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the AEC a price of 8 mills per kilowatt 
hour on September 24, 1954 and that the 
preference groups were not notifieg . 
the Niagara bid until May 11, 1955 4 
months later—point 4, sectionG. ' 

Furthermore, the chronology shows_ 
point 3, section G—that on Septempe, 
24, 1954, Niagara Mohawk proposeg {, 
the Atomic Energy Commission that jt 
would purchase the power generated py 
the reactor on an if, as, and whe 
basis and that it was not until January 
of 1955, 4 months later, that the Com, 
mission for the first time notifieg the 
preference groups of the fact that there 
would be an available source of ele. 
tricity at West Milton—point 4, section 
B. 

In point 4, section C of the chronology 
the various obstacles to utilization of the 
electrical power by the public bodies 
which were thrown up by the Atomic Ep. 
ergy Commission are set forth. It seems 
to me that they indicate the somewhat 
less than subtle technique employed by 
the Commission to debar the preference 
groups from any opportunity to cop. 
tract successfully for this power. 

As these facts and the others in the 
chronology were brought to light, Mr, 
Speaker, I felt they clearly showed an 
attempt by the AEC to preyent and sub- 
vert the congressional intent in enact- 
ing the preference clause. The conduct 
of the AEC I consider to be a Scanda- 
lous example of the giveaway philosophy 
of the present Republican-led adminis- 
tration. As a result, a considerable 
amount of correspondence ensued be- 
tween my office and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. I should like to report on 
the most recent of these letters, because 
they most clearly reflect the victory that 
is here claimed. 

On October 6, 1955, in a letter to 
Chairman Strauss, I indicated among 
other things that since the agreement 
entered into with Niagara Mohawk 
would expire on October 11, the Com- 
mission was presented with “an ideal op- 
portunity to review this situation and 
enter into an agreement with the inter- 
ested preference utilities under section 
44 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954.” 
Receipt of my letter was acknowledged 
on October 11 and on November 4, 195i, 
I was advised in the reply from the Com- 
mission that the preference groups had 
been granted an extension of time for 
the submission of bids, in order to give 
them additional time to arrange for 
transmission of the power to their sys- 
tems and that in an effort to afford 
every opportunity to municipal and ¢0- 
operative bodies to obtain the advantage 
of the preference provision of section 4 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, the 
Commission is giving such groups a ful- 
ther extension of time to January |, 
1956, within which to submit firm pro- 
posals for the purchase of West Milton 
power at the bus bar at the established 
price of 3 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, on December 29, 
1955, the Atomic Energy Commission 
sent me the latest letter in our exchansé 
of correspondence. In that letter, Mr 
K. E. Fields, General Manager of the 
Commission, informed me that the Com- 
mission had been told “by one of the 
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reference groups that negotiations are 
derway with Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp. on arrangements for transmitting 
the power, but that additional time be- 
yond the January 1, 1956, deadline for 
the submission of firm proposals to pur- 
chase the power would be required. In 
response to this request, the time is being 
extended to February 1, 1956. All inter- 
ested preference groups are being notified 
of this extension.” 

In view of the fact that the deadline 
for these negotiations is but a few days 
away, I believe it appropriate at this 
time to place this matter in its entirety 
pefore the House. Iam sure that each of 
my colleagues will watch, with an interest 
equal to my own, for developments lead- 
ing to a successful conclusion of these 
negotiations between one of the prefer- 
ence groups an Niagara Mohawk. There 
can be no doubt that the public interest 
will be best served by the consummation 
of such an agreement. 

Ihope that you, Mr. Speaker, and that 
my colleagues in the House will forgive 
my feelings of hopefulness. The con- 
sideration that preference utilities are 
now being afforded is heartening indeed, 
for it was the intention of Congress in 
enacting the preference clause that they 
should be given the first opportunity to 
purchase this atomic electric power if 
they desired it. That the congressional 
intent is now, finally, being complied with 
and followed is a significant victory for 
small rural communities, the farmer and 
modest municipal utilities who for so 
long have been deprived of cheap, firm 
electric power by the utility monopoly. 


un 





Another Study of the Farmers’ Ills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Another Study of the Farmers’ 
Ills,” which appeared in the January 23, 
1956, issue of the Madisonville Messenger, 
of Madisonville, Ky.: 

ANOTHER STUDY OF THE FARMERS’ ILLS 


Measures designed to help farmers attain 
a high and rising standard of living in the 
present good times without continuous Gov- 
ernment accumulation of surpluses, and 
without production controls, are proposed by 
the Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
Washington. 

In a detailed study of the farm problem, 
the committee recommends, the Messenger 
notes, that the costs of necessary economic 
Teadjustments for agriculture be shared by 
the country as a whole, rather than being 
borne entirely by farmers. Says the study: 

“The Nation faces an accumulation of 
Problems that have become urgent and that, 
because of their size and character, agricul- 
ture cannot handle by itself. There is no 


quick and easy way out of our present farm 
difficulties.” 
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The committee identifies three fundamen- 
tal problems which in its opinion require 
public action: 


1. Too much production of some farm 
products. 

2. Too much instability of farmers’ in- 
comes. 


3. Too many full-time farm families with 
very low incomes. 

To deal with the problem of surplus crops, 
the committee recommends a combination 
of continued price supports at gradually re- 
duced levels, coupled with a program to pay 
farmers to take some land out of produc- 
tion. Governmental rental of this land 
should be geared to bringing production and 
consumption into balance over a period of 
perhaps 5 years, it suggested. 

To deal with the problem of unstable in- 
comes, the committee recommends “moder- 
ating extreme price fluctuations through a 
system of flexible price supports or income 
payments and a storage program. ‘These 
devices would not be used to affect the long- 
run movement of prices, but would protect 
farmers against sharp and temporary swings 
of prices and income.” 

To alleviate the problems of 1 million 
farmers in areas of persistently low incomes, 
the committee would encourage movement 
of people out of the areas, stimulating such 
movement by increasing the amount of in- 
formation available about jobs in urban 
areas. To this rather doubtful expedient 
the committee adds, the Messenger notes: 

“The possibilities of offering financial aid 
to families who want to move, and of en- 
couraging industrialization in rural areas, 
should also be explored. Farmers who remain 
in the low-income areas should be assisted 
in obtaining larger farms. For this, special 
credit arrangements and training in new 
methods will be required in many cases.” 

The committee opposes continuation of 
high, rigid price supports as wasteful and 
self-defeating. It also opposes using a two- 
price system to dispose of surpluses abroad 
at prices lower than prevail in our own 
country. 

he committee, it seems to the Messenger, 
has tackled the vast and complex problems 
of agriculture in rather pat and learned 
fashion, in a report which makes good read- 
ing but which is easy to compile, compared 
to the superman job of putting it into 
practical operation. Like other typewriter 
and paper solutions of the sort, the farmer 
must now wait and see what comes of this 


one, 





Nixon Defends Policy That Maintains 
Peace 
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HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am calling attention to the following 
editorial which appeared in the Illinois 
State Journal, a newspaper I consider 
to be one of the very best in the coun- 
try: 

NIXON DEFENDS PoLicy THAT MAINTAINS 

PEACE 

Apparently the hierarchy of the Demo- 
cratic Party couldn’t think up a seund an- 
swer to Vice President RicHarp NIxoNn’s hard- 
hitting salute to Eisenhower speech in which 
he declared that “indecision, weakness, re- 
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treat, and surrender do not bring peace in 
dealing with dictatorial, aggressive commu- 
nism.” 

The statement was a rebuttal against 
Adlai Stevenson’s sarcastic “Russian rou- 
lette” statement. Stevenson had said that 
Secretary of State Dulles was playing Rus- 
sian roulette with the fate of the Nation by 
using threats of military force to stop Com- 
munist aggressors. 

NIxon posed a question that the Amer- 
ican voter ought to think seriously about 
before ever casting a ballot for Adlai Steven- 
son, if Stevenson becomes a candidate: It 
was this: “What does he (Stevenson) offer?’ 

“Nothing except a return to the Acheson 
foreign policy,” NIxon said. 

He answered: “Whether it brings war or 
peace.” 

Nixon’s reference to Stevenson’s quaver- 
ing attitude on the Formosa and Quemoy 
issue hardly needs elaboration. This news- 
paper pointed out Stevenson’s attitude on 
Quemoy and Matsu last spring when the 
issue was hot. Stevenson implied that it 
was far better to give the Reds the islands 
han to face them with military force. 

If the United States had done that, the 
Chinese Reds would have gained tremen- 
dous face in Asia and the United States 
would have been made out a coward. 

But Stevenson wasn’t President, thank 
God. 





1956 National Champion Flying Wheels 
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HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Fly- 
ing Wheels of the Long Beach Veterans 
Hospital are in Washington today on 
their 10th coast-to-coast nonprofit, non- 
commercial trip to play the Nation’s top- 
ranking wheelchair basketball teams and 
provide inspiration and free entertain- 
ment for hospitalized veterans and to 
call America’s attention to the National 
Paraplegia Research Foundation. 

Each member of the team is a veteran, 
paralyzed from the waist down. Yet the 
vigorous game of basketball on wheel- 
chairs has given him the opportunity to 
become a national champion in athletics. 
The example of the Flying Wheels is an 
example and inspiration to all who are 
handicapped. 

Those who saw the Flying Wheels de- 
feat the Bulova Watch Co. squad at 
Bethesda Naval Hospital last night will 
testify that wheelchair basketball is 
fully as exciting as the regular game. 
They saw the team play that won the 
1955 national championships held at 
Chanute Air Force Base. 

Funds on their annual trips through- 
out the Nation were first raised by Mr. 
John B. Old through personal solicitation 
of his friends in the sports, theatrical, 
and business worlds. For the fifth year, 
their trip has been sponsored by the Los 
Angeles Herald-Express through Mr. 
David Hearst, publisher, and Mr. Vic 
Dunsmore, business manager. 

The following information furnished 
by the Flying Wheels should be of 
interest to all: 
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MEDICALLY SPEAKING 


An excerpt from Veterans’ Administration 
Technical Bulletin TB 10-503, page 36, para- 
graph 5, reveals: 

“The importance of competitive games for 
physical and psychological rehabilitation of 
paraplegics must not be forgotten. These 
games maintain the musculature in good 
condition, improve coordination and put to 
severe test the paraplegic’s ability to balance 
as in a fast basketball game conducted from 
wheelchairs. 

“The mental goal achieved by such com- 
petition is a loss of self-consciousness and a 
gain of self-reliance. 

“It is medically desirable that tourna- 
ments be regularly arranged between the sev- 
eral paraplegic centers in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration.” 

Dr. Ernest Bors, medical chief, paraplegic 
section, Long Beach Veterans’ Hospital, ob- 
serves: 

“Having witnessed the very beginning of 
the athletic rehabilitation of paraplegic pa- 
tients, I am impressed with the beneficial 
effect wheelchair basketball has on the 
morale and on the physical well-being of 
the paralyzed veterans. 

“Successful rehabilitation of the severely 
disabled person is contingent upon the men- 
tal approach. It is evident that the self- 
consciousness of patients, who are bound to 
use a wheelchair, has been greatly relieved 
by competitive performances before specta- 
tors. Good muscle function, so vital to the 
patient with a spinal cord injury, is obtained 
through participation in wheelchair basket- 
ball. 

“The patient’s desire to play wheelchair 
basketball makes his mental and physical 
rehabilitation a voluntary pleasure.” 


BEST YEARS OF THEIR LIVES 


Paralyzed veterans are fine young Ameri- 
cans. Many will never walk again. They're 
paralyzed from the waist down. Most of ‘em 
are victims of an enemy bullet in the spine. 
Others are victims of polio or tragic acci- 
dents. All served their country gallantly. 

Many are continuously bedridden. Others 
find themselves chained to wheelchairs for 
the rest of their life, compelled to return 
periodically to VA hospitals for check-ups 
and medical attention. 

Their incentive to live isn’t the same as 
most people—or so you might reasonably as- 
sume. Not so with the courageous mem- 
bers of the Flying Wheels, all-star wheelchair 
basketball squad of the Long Beach, Calif., 
Paralyzed Veterans’ Association. 

They're out to prove to themselves, to their 
less fortunate bedridden PVA brethren, polio 
victims everywhere and the world at large 
that the years to come should not be wasted 
in self-pity or vain regrets sitting on the 
sidelines of life. They're participants. 

The agonies of the soul which all hope- 
lessly crippled young veterans must nave suf- 
fered can only be imagined. What gutty 
guys like the Flying Wheels are doing today 
takes more courage, in a way, than they were 
called on to display against the enemy. 

Although their mode of living is limited, 
they have but one code: “Ability, not dis- 
ability, counts.” Wheelchair basketball is 
coing much to keep that spirit alive and 
contagious. 

It all started early in World War ITI at the 
now discarded Birmingham VA hospital, Van 
Nuys, Calif. Hunting a way to inspire bed- 
ridden patients, Bob Rynearson, of the Re- 
creation Department, hit upon the idea of 
wheelchair basketball—played just like able- 
bodied teams do with only slight variations— 
such as two pushes on the wheels, while the 
ball rests on a player’s lap, is the equivalent 
of a dribble. 

Occasionally a veteran would wheel down 
to the gym. On the court self confidence 
was bolstered. Returning to his ward. he'd 
brag of his shooting—a direct challenge to 
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wardmates to get out of bed. As the com- 
petitive spirit lurks in the heart of every 
American youth, many accepted. Later more 
and more. For most of the paraplegics it 
was their first real inspiration “to get out 
of bed—back into the American competitive 
way of life” if only to beat a bunkmate. 

Once on the court they gained physical 
benefits far and beyond the reach of calis- 
thenics. A new and hopeful mental outlook 
was born. They bit heavily into the chal- 
lenge to excel, found they were no longer 
cognizant of their handicap. Now all wheel- 
chair basketball players love crowds—espe- 
cially when backward fellows with similar 
handicaps are watching. Their brilliant 
court play is inspiring proof positive that 
“ability, not disability, counts.” 

Because of its proven value, wheelchair 
basketball is now played wherever PVA groups 
assemble. Unfortunately for the southern 
California group, there is no other VA para- 
plegic center west of Kansas City. Hence 
these annual coast-to-coast, nonprofit, non- 
commercial tours. The Flying Wheels want 
to meet and beat the best wheelchair teums 
in the country. 

Hail to the gallant crusading Flying Wheels, 
national wheelchair basketball champions. 


FLYING WHEELS’ RECORD 


In nine coast-to-coast wheelchair basket- 
ball tours, the famed Flying Wheels have 
amassed the sensational record of 62 games 
won, 22 lost, in 84 intersectional engage- 
ments. 

To date the Californians, 1955 national 
champions (they captured the title last year 
at Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Il), 
have averaged 35 points per game—a remark- 
able percentage for the unique sport. 

Prior to starting their current junket, the 
Flying Wheels boasted a record of 13 straight 
triumphs—9 last year, a final game victory 
in 1954, and 3 in the 1955 titular tourney. 

Here’s the record achieved by the Wheels 
since their inception in 1948: 


Won Lost 


National Tourney, New York 

*National Tourney, Chanute 
Base, Rantoul, Ill. 

FLYING WHEELS SCHEDULE, 

January 27: Play St. Louis Rolling Rams at 
Concordia Seminary. 

January 29: Play New York Bulova Watch- 
makers at Bethesda Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Md. 

January 30: Play Charioteers at McGuire 
Hospital, Richmond, Va. 

February 1: Play Jersey Wheelers at 62d 
Columbus Armory, New York City. 

February 2: Play Pan-Am Jets at Forest 
Hills High, Long Island. 

February 4: Play New York Spokesmen at 
Yonkers. 

February 6: Play Whirlaways at St. Albans, 
Brooklyn. 

February 8: Play Illinois “Gizz Kids” at 
Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill. 

February 9: Play Rolling Pioneers, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

THE FLYING WHEELS SQUAD ROSTER FOR 1956 
(California Paralyzed Veterans Association, 
Long Beach VA Hospital Chapter) 

John McGinley (3), center, Army. 

Dick Thomas (4), forward, Seabees. 

Bill Johnson (5), center, Air Force. 


January 39 


Morris Moorhead (6), guard, Mari 

Bill Fairbanks (10), guard, pena ' 
manager. ™ 

Dick Kaiser (11), center, Navy. 

Gus Morrill (15), forward, Marine Corn 

Al Halverson (16), forward, Army, - 

Gene Haley (20), forward, Navy. 


1256 FLYING WHEELS ABLE-BODIED PERSONNP, 


Coach: Bill Patterson, Long Beach Calif 
Miliken High School. ites, 
Physician: Dr. John F. Fahey, Los A 
Calif. , neeley, 
Trainer: Dave Flores, Los Angeles Bac 
ball Club. — ae 
Publicity director: 
Angeles Examiner). 
Tour director: John B. Old (Los Angele 
Herald-Express) . ye 
Air service: Trans-World Airlines, 


FLYING WHEELS EXPENSE 


All traveling expenses for this tour—ang 
last four years—paid by the Los Angeles 
Herald-Express through the courtesy of Mr. 
David Hearst, publisher; and Mr. Vic Duns. 
more, business manager. 

Expenses for the other five coast-to-coast 
tours were raised by Mr. John B. Old througy 
personal solicitation of his friends in the 
sports, theatrical, and business worlds, 


Sam Schnitzer (Los 


Lee and Jackson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Lee and Jackson,” which ap- 
peared in the January 24, 1956, issue of 
the Irvington Herald, of Irvington, Ky.: 

LEE AND JACKSON 


Gen. Robert E. Lee and Thomas J. (Stone- 
wall) Jackson, Confederate heroes, were born 
on January 19 and 21, respectively, although 
not in the same year. Their birthday anni- 
versaries especially Lee’s, are observed in 4 
number of States. 

The hero of a lost cause generally misses 
his chance of immortality because the old 
adage that “might makes right” relegates his 
cause to a losing effort, a repressed one. Oc- 
casionally an individual, or more than one 
individual, stands out above the ordinary 
stress and strain of his times, and his repula- 
tion survives almost untarnished. 

In the case of both Lee and Jackson, there 
are few people today who doubt that they 
possessed a strength of convictions, not sul- 
passed by their fellow men. Jn addition, 
they had an almost impossible task to per- 
form, and they attempted to perform 1 
courageously, to the end. 

In the case of Lee, he hoped to the last 
that the Union would not divide. He had 
freed his own slaves and had turned down 
an offer to command the Union armies prior 
to the beginning of the war. He believed 
sincerely that his first duty lay with his 
State, Virginia, and that he could not draw 
his sword against his native State. 

In those days, there were about as many 
Americans who believed that States could 
secede as there were those who held con- 
victions to the contrary. Certainly, there 
were honorable and intelligent men who aif- 
fered on this great question, and who weré 
bound to act on faith in their convictions. 

As a military leader, Lee had no peer i 
American history nor has he today. 
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Nor has Stonewall Jackson, who was killed 
by his own troops, through error, in 1863. 
one reason Why the United States has not 
produced military leaders who have outshone 
these two Confederate generals is the fact 
that the United States has never since been 
outnumbered in a war or faced the odds that 
the Confederate armies faced in 1861-65. 

Be that as it may, the military achieve- 
ments of both Lee and Jackson are admired, 
and studied, the world over today. But, 
more than that, their personal lives are ex- 
amples of devotion to duty, honor, and 
courage, and the last measure of sacrifice. 
The fact that they fought for a lost cause 
does not deny them a place in history, or the 
admiration of Americans in all parts of our 


creat country. 





Address by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief 
of Staff, United States Air Force, at The 
Citadel, Charleston, S. C., January 28, 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining: 


I am certainly glad to be here with you 
today, and I want to thank you for inviting 
me down. I am sorry that I have been un- 
able to accept previous invitations. Now 
that I am at The Citadel I realize the expe- 
tience was worth waiting for. 

Needless to say, I have been impressed by 
the military snap and precision of your cadet 
organization. I must admit that I was pre- 
pared for this and was not surprised by your 
military proficiency. When General White, 
Vice Chief of the Air Force, returned from 
his visit to The Citadel last March, he told 
me of the fine review you put on for him. 
Now I have seen the reason for his glowing 
remarks. 

You might be interested to know that 
General White gave me another piece of 
timely intelligence. He warned me that on 
any Saturday morning, I would be up against 
fierce competition for your attention. He 
said that shortly after his Saturday morn- 
ing talk last year, the campus was invaded 
by dozens of the prettiest young girls in 
South Carolina. 

Your tradition is one of gallant resistance 
to aggression. Nevertheless, I understand 
that on Saturday afternoons you lose your 
taste for combat and that you even encour- 
age these weekend invasions of your historic 
grounds, 

I cannot say that I blame you if your 
attention this morning wandered to thoughts 
of a pleasant interlude this afternoon. 
Therefore, I will take General White’s advice 
to me, and make what I have to say to you 
rather brief. 

There are two points I would like to dis- 
cuss this morning. First, what air power and 
atomic weapons mean to our Nation. Sec- 
ond, a few probable effects that air power 
nee atomic weapons will have on any future 

A war winning potential is not the greatest 
Value of air power and atomic weapons to 
the United States. Their great value lies 
in their potential for preventing war. Spe- 
cifically, the capability of our nuclear armed 
Air Forces allow leaders of the United States 
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to think, plan, speak, and act from a posi- 
tion of paramount strength. Only with 
great strength to back it up, can this Na- 
tion be free to do what we think is morally 
rigitc. 

Without this power to back us, in times 
of crisis, we would either have to back down 
or expose ourselves to great danger. 

We did not always have the strength to 
back our moral stands. You here at the 
Citadel undoubtedly recall the historic XYZ 
drama in which Charleston’s Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney played a prominent part. 

You will remember that in 1797, the United 
States was in an uncomfortable position be- 
tween two hostile nations—-France and 
England. 

When President Adams took charge, Am- 
erican relations with France were especially 
difficult. Our foreign minister had been re- 
called from Paris the year before, and Presi- 
dent Adams felt it necessary that we again 
be represented in the French capital. He 
therefore sent a misson of 3 men to see what 
could be gained by diplomacy. 

The three envoys included Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney. When they arrived in 
Paris, they were rebuffed and could make no 
headway at all. While waiting to be re- 
ceived by the French leaders, the three en- 
voys were approached by blackmailers who 
purported to represent the French leaders. 
They proposed that the United States lend 
France $10 million and in addition, present 
a gift of $250,000 to Talleyrand as a price to 
reopen diplomatic negotiations. 

The alternative was, of course, continued 
diplomatic stalemate plus threats of force 
against the United States. 

Charles Pinckney answered this proposal, 
and his answer is immortalized on a monu- 
ment in St. Michael's Church here in 
Charleston. 

You all know this phrase which became 
a rallying cry throughout America. It was, 
‘Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

This has gone down in history as a mag- 
nificent gesture. Indeed it was—but it was 
also the loud assertion of a newborn nation 
struggling for a place in the world. The 
United States Government was less than 10 
years old. Our Nation’s muscles were only 
beginning to develop, and its land did not 
extend beyond the Mississippi. Our Army 
was insignificant and our Navy had its hands 
full with the British on the Great Lakes. 

Nevertheless, we shouted our youthful de- 
fiance and prepared for war with France. 

Clearly we did not have the strength to 
back up our valiant words. Nevertheless in 
1797, we survived that crisis. 

Today a weak United States could not sur- 
vive a similar crisis. We are dealing with a 
potential enemy who has demonstrated his 
lack of respect for anything but power. 

The strength of our nuclear air power has 
been the insurmountable obstacle in the 
path of Communist aggression. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower mentioned in his state of 
the Union message, the Comunists have been 
forced from other aggression to other means 
of achieving their goals. 

Our position of power has enabled us to 
rally our free world allies into an effective 
force to resist the spread of communism. It 
has enabled us to help our allies, and it has 
lent strength to the entire free world. 

Our ability to deliver as many high- 
powered, nuclear weapons as necessary, any- 
where in the world, has been the principal 
deterrent to war. It may be the prime rea- 
son we are not now at war. As such, we 
must continue to improve our air strength 
because, for the time being, it offers our best 
hope for peace. 

The hopes for peace, however, are not 
necessarily any more than just hopes. As 
long as the Communists covet the world, and 
as long as the Soviet war machine continues 
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to rumble, we face the possibility of war. 
This is why we must maintain an Army, a 
Navy, and our Air Force. This is also one 
of the many important reasons for military 
colleges like this one. 

We must study war and actually plan the 
strategy of hypothetical wars at the same 
time we try to avoid one. We have talked of 
the value of nuclear weapons and air power 
to our Nation during peace. To complete 
the picture, we must also examine the im- 
pact of atomic weapons on war. 

Here at The Citadel, you have studied his- 
tory’s great battles. I need not elaborate on 
the way that we have defeated the enemy in 
past conflicts. Our armies and navies re- 
sisted attacks and then counterattacked. 
Our land, sea, and air forces have had to seek 
out the enemy, and then fight either to de- 
stroy him or to force him to surreunder. 

In World War II we defeated Hitler by 
overwhelming him. It was true then as it 
had been in all wars—decisions have always 
gone to the side that applied the most power 
at the right place. 

From man’s first conflict, fighting power 
has been roughly proportional to manpower 
and supplies. Whether using stones, clubs, 
rifles, cannon, or TNT the victorious side 
was the side with the most armed forces in 
position to fight. Of course, there have been 
historic battles in which superior forces were 
defeated by superior tactics, but the great 
wars and campaigns have been won always 
by volume of effective pressure. 

To exert the necessary pressure in both 
World Wars, we had to arm and send forth 
millions of men. Following the principles of 
mass and concentration of force, we used 
huge numbers of men, rifles, tanks, ships, and 
airplanes. Keeping these tremendous forces 
going required mountains of supplies—mil- 
lions of tons of ammunition, gasoline, oil, 
food, and clothing. Mobilizing this force 
and placing it into position to fight took 
months—even years. 

We won the war because we put more men 
in position to fight. They fought with rifles, 
tanks, ships, and airplanes—but always they 
were massed at decisive points. 

Now how would that work today? 

The atomic bomb has not magically can- 
celled the principle of mass, but it has al- 
tered the way mass is used. When one con- 
siders that a single aircraft can unleash more 
explosive force than all the bombs dropped 
in World War II, it becomes obvious that 
mass is no longer measured in manpower 
but in megatons. 

This is a military advantage to the United 
States. If we are ever forced to fight the 
Communists man for man, we are indeed in 
trouble. Communist China is the world’s 
most populous nation. Soviet Russia is the 
third most populous nation. Furthermore, 
the Communist armies are equipped with 
modern weapons that compare favorably 
with those in the hands of our troopgy, 

In America, manpower is our most pre- 
cious asset. Not only that, but man-hours 
are our most expensive resource. In every 
product that we buy, from refrigerators to 
jet bombers, labor costs—man-hours—are 
the biggest part of the price. 

Obviously, if we must meet a challenge, 
we should fight on our terms and with our 
own strengths, not the enemy’s. We must 
use the products of our technology so that 
we can be most effective at the least cost of 
men. 

It seems to me that we cannot but incline 
toward a nuclear strategy in reaction to ag- 
gression by a major enemy. 

Let me add that it will not be very long 
until every potential enemy will have a nu- 
clear capability. We are approaching, if not 
already in, an era of nuclear plenty. 

Although the Communist satellites may 
have no atomic bombs of their own yet, how 

long will this situation last? We must as- 
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sume that many, if not all, of the satellites 
will be provided with or will develop some 
degree of nuclear capability just as they are 
now being provided with modern jet planes. 

For a few years, the possibility of a non- 
nuclear peripheral action may be with us. 
However, we are rapidly approaching the day 
when any conflict would be waged with nu- 
clear weapons. 

Although we recognize that we are com- 
mitted to a nuclear strategy in a major war, 
we intend to retain within our force struc- 
ture the capability for limited conventional 
actions. The Air Force can now provide all 
the airlift for the Army that is now required 
by joint agreement. We are continuing to 
expand and improve this capability. Within 
the next few years, new turboprop transports 
will multiply our airlift capacity. 

Furthermore, all our combat aircraft 
put nonnuclear weapons on any target. 

But you must remember that our capabil- 
ity to fight conventional action is limited. 
Our Armed Forces could not be successful 
against a major aggressor unless we do ex- 
ploit our nuclear capability. 

Maintaining a dual capability to fight a 
major enemy might be desirable, but doing 
this would deuble or triple our defense bud- 
get—an unlikely event. Can you imagine 
how many divisions, guns, airplanes, and 
bombs, it would require to be successful in 
a conventional campaign against the well- 
equipped Communist armies and air forces 
of Asia and Europe? 

This is the reason that all three services 
are making great efforts to enlarge and im- 
prove their atomic capability. 

Faced with the prospect of atomic war, 
what form could we expect to take? 

Let us look at the most significant aspect 
of a nuclear conflict. That is time. The 
trade of nuclear blows would be necessarily 
swift. Unlike past wars, the peak of de- 
struction would come at the very beginning 
instead of near the end of the war, after 
years of intensifying effort. 

The largest stockpile of atomic weapons 
could be delivered in a few days. Since this 
time is so short, people have difficulty in as- 
sessing the probable effects of the atomic 
duel. Some visualize that airmen will com- 
plete this exchange of bombs quickly and 
that the real war will then go on in the tra- 
ditional manner. 

Yet, even a limited trade of atomic 
weapons would mean an exchange of more 
firepower than the total of all wars of his- 
tory. Could anyone really believe that war 
in the traditional form could follow this 
opening phase? Even in the unlikely event 
that our land, sea, and air forces were to 
emerge unscathed, the devastation of com- 
munications, supplies, ports and bases would 
prohibit the use of these forces as they were 
used in past wars. 

In all likelihood this initial exchange of 
atomic blows could be the dicisive phase. 

I am not describing a short war. I want 
to emphasize that no Air Force spokesman 
has ever said that a future war would be 
short. We do say that the first phase, last- 
ing only a few weeks may well be the de- 
cisive phase, but the war could and probably 
would last much longer. 

There is another point I would emphasize 
here. Although we believe the first furious 
phase will be characterized by intense air 
action, no responsible Air Force spokesman 
has ever implied that foot soldiers have be- 
come obsolete. 

Under our system of collective security 
each member contributes the strength it is 
best suited to furnish. 

Ground troops are the type of force that 
many of our allies are best able to contribute, 
but they do not now have an equal ability 
to build and maintain the air power needed 
jn a major war. 


can 
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When the peak of the atomic exchange has 
been passed, then the ability to go on and 
show the enemy that he is defeated would 
depend on how well the foot soldiers of the 
United States and our allies have weathered 
the early days. This is when the forces that 
can exercise and exploit control of land and 
sea will begin to play an important part. 

But while the atomic exchange is going 
on, the land and sea arms of both sides will 
be primarily occupied by attempts to survive. 

Real effort to improve and enlarge the fly- 
ing arms of the other services Gemonstrates 
their realization of the importance of air 
operations. 

Airmen welcome this belated acceptance 
of the importance of air operations. But of 
course there is always concern that this trend 
could result in duplication and waste of our 
air effort and our national resources. 

Looking at the overall prospects of future 
war, if forced into one, we are faced, then, 
with the probability that we would have to 
follow a nuclear strategy. In this case. the 
air battle is likely to be not only the first 
but also the short and decisive phase. 

What is the effect of these concepts on all 
our planning? On our military organiza- 
tions? On our preparations, our mobiliza- 
tion, and our stockpiling? 

These questions and others like them are 
ones which military planners and military 
students like yourselves should be giving 
serious study. I hope you are. 

There is one thought I would like to reem- 
phasize and leave with you. 

The better our atomic weapons and the 
more skillfully we can employ them, the less 
become the chances of war. If we have at 
last reached the time when the function of 
military forces is to prevent war rather than 
to fight them, we and the world have come 
a long way. 

The ability of the United States of America 
to speak and to act with respected authority 
has been fostered by the atomic-air power. 
This air power has also presented us with 
the prospect of modern war with its quick, 
terrible destruction and early decision. 

It is up to us to make sure that war hbe- 
comes a diminishing prospect and that peace 
becomes an increasing reality. 

I promised to be brief s0 I will omit any 
further summary. 

Let me thank you again for this opportu- 
nity to speak. It has been a real pleasure to 
visit with you. 


Water for Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Water for Growth,’ which ap- 
peared in the January 23, 1956, issue of 
the Messenger and Inquirer of Owens- 
boro, Ky.: 

WATER FOR GROWTH 

The national water need, now at 200 bil- 
lion gallons a day, will rise to an estimated 
350 billion gallons within the next 2 decades, 
a presidential advisory committee of 3 cabi- 
net secretaries foresees. To meet this need, 
it made a 2-year study of the water resources 
of the country, with- recommendations which 
have been passed on to Congress with the 
President’s recommendation for legislation. 
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“Lack of adequate planning threatens t 
impose a water scarcity, which can become 
a limiting factor on the growth of some of 
our cities while at the same time flood dam, 
age in many areas continues to be great,” the 
committee declares. It emphasized the fact 
that shortages of water both for industria) 
and agricultural need was already frequen; 

However, the remedies the committee sup. 
gests do not seem to be far-reaching or Clear. 
cut. Citing the fact that some 25 Fegera 
agencies are involved in some phase of Water 
resources development—the most importan; 
being the Soil Conservation Service in the 
Department of Agriculture, the Bureay of 
Reclamation in Interior, and the Army Cor; 
of Engineers in Defense—the committee sug. 
gests that a coordinator of water resources he 
authorized in the White House. A ney jp. 
dependent board of review would also be es. 
tablished to analyze the engineering and eco. 
nomic feasibility of water resources projects, 

But, unfortunately, no dynamic policy as 
such is outlined to satisfy the water needs 
foreseen or to reduce floods and channe| 
their waters to domestic uses. 


Polish Seamen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY” 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
I introduced a bill at the request of the 
Polish Immigration Committee at 25 St, 
Marks Place, New York, N. Y. The Righi 
Rev. Msgr. Felix F. Burant is presi- 
dent and director of this organization for 
relief of Polish immigrants. 

Last year, at Monsignor Burant’s re- 
quest, I introduced private legislation 
for the relief of certain Polish sailors who 
refused to-return to Poland and stayed 
in Formosa. 

Just recently, it was disclosed in the 
newspapers that three of these boys re- 
turned to Poland. They were the vic- 
tims, the report states, of pressures— 
moral, physical, and psychological. The 
remaining members of this crew ale 
greatly concerned about their status. 

Enclosed is a letter regarding these 
men which was received from Monsignor 
Burant asking me again to reintroduce 
legislation that would assist them in 
acquiring American citizenship. 

Inserted also in the Recorp for the 
benefit of Members of the House are the 
views of a person intimately concerned 
with the problems of such people as these 
Polish seamen. This person prepared 4 
special report based on 2 or 3 of his in- 
terviews with each and every Polish 
sailor who remained in Formosa. An ex- 
tract of his report follows: 

“The boys complained distinctly about the 
fact that their immigration status in this 
country has not been settled. They sald 
that they were informed on their departure 
from Formosa that they would be given the 
right of permanent residence and that, fol- 
lowing this right, they would be able to cole 
tinue to serve as seamen. Many of them 
would like to continue in their profession. 
And yet, after their arrival in the United 
States, they were surprised by new hearings 
and screening. As they see it, the semse “% 
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ity in this country could have con- 
rributed to & certain extent to the decision 





io. 

oO gentally, the minds of the remaining 

cannot conceive the idea that Ameri- 
sn authorities tolerate this kind of inva- 
sion of private residences by the regime 
pficials, the harassing of people in their 
homes and blackmailing them by delivering 
vate mail from their families, They are 
is at a loss to understand how the trio 
could so easily leave the United States. 

To them this is a symptom of the West’s 
pelplessness in its fight against the Commu- 
nist agents hiding behind the mask of diplo- 
matic representatives. I am leaving to the 
proper factors the evaluation of this opin- 



















. far as the matter of stabilization of 
the residence of the group of the seamen 
fom Formosa is concerned, I wish to point 
out that the private bill filed in their behalf 
by Congressman SIEMINSKI, from New Jer- 
gy, at our request grants them only the 
right to request later the legalization of 
their stay here within the framework of 
section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act. In other 
words, after the bill will nave been passed, 
they will have to start anew through an- 
other phase, to file again the requested appli- 
cations, to once more go through all the 
hearings and wait another year for the final 
settlement of their case. I am afraid that 
this is absolutely too much for their nerves 
and imaginations. We must not forget that 
most of these men spent almost a year and 
s half in Formosa before they reached the 
United States. That is why it seems to me 
that, after termination of the investigation 
of each of them, now being minutely car- 
ried out by the immigration authorities, the 
United States Congress should pass an ulti- 
mate decision on their remaining in this 
country, 



































POLISH IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE, 
New York, N. Y., December 16, 1955. 


Re Polish seamen from Formosa. 


Hon, ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN SIEMINSKI: We are tak- 
ing the liberty of writing to you in reference 
to the 22 Polish sailors from Formosa for 
Whose relief you were good enough to in- 
troduce on February 10, 1955, a private bill 
H.R. 3981. 

As you have probably heard by now three 
of this group to it: Kedzierski, Tauzowski, 
and Wegrzynowski under the pressure 
brought on them by their families in Poland 
and due to persuasive talks by agents of the 
Communist Warsaw Embassy at Washington, 
leftfor Poland. Since the vigorous campaign 
launched by the regime of Poland to induce 
tefugees to return home, that group of sailors 
from Formosa was receiving special attention 
of the Warsaw Embassy agents, who are try- 
ing to get them by coaxing or scaring. 

We have not written to you on the subject 
before, however, in view of the approaching 
session of the Congress we think it will be 
imperative to take this matter up in order 
'o obtain for them the right of permanent 
Tésidency in the United States. The bill in- 
troduced by you tends to grant them the 
right to apply for adjustment of their immi- 
gration status under section 6 of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. If the bill will have been 
Passed it would take another year or so to 
ave the case settled. Taking into consid- 
Gation that they have been promised perma- 
— residency in the United States when in 
a their disappointment is consider- 
. © and their anxiety great; added to this 
aa letters sent to them from their 
are which sapped their energy not toa 
ike degree. We have proven that the let- 
ea = question are written under duress, 
“arly evident from their styling when com- 
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pared with other letters previously written 
to them, or even recent letters, but on sub- 
jects not related to their suggested repatria- 


tion. 
these families are persecuted by the Warsaw 


regime. 


On the other hand, it is known that 


It would be of great importance and we 


shall be extremely grateful if adjustment of 
their immigration status might be definitely 
settled in the nearest future and we appeal 
to you for assistance. 


We are taking this opportunity to enclose 


herewith a copy of a report on those seamen 
throwing some new light on the situation. 
The material enclosed has been sent by us to 
the immigration authorities and other gov- 
ernment agencies interested in the matter. 


With best wishes and all kind regards, I 


am, 


Sincerely yours, 
Rev. FELIX F. BuRANT, 


Polish Immigration Committee. 





Price Supports on Hogs and Cattle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding for the Recorp a copy of a tele- 
gram sent to President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson by the 
presidents and boards of directors of 
farm bureaus in the Midwestern States, 
signed by- Mr. Roger Fleming, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, which discusses the matter 
of price supports on hogs and cattle. 
The telegram is as follows: 

Farm bureau leaders from 12 Midwestern 
States, in Madison, Wis., for a regional farm 
bureau program meeting, are gravely con- 
cerned over proposals for price supports on 
hogs and cattle. 

These leaders, officers, and board members 
of 12 important corn-hog State farm bu- 
reaus, are elected by and represent approxi- 
mately 800,000 farm families who produce 
the bulk of the hogs grown in the United 
States, and feed large numbers of cattle. 

Price supports on hogs, in our opinion 
would immediately encourage further over- 
production of hog numbers; would encour- 
age large numbers of new producers, prin- 
cipally outside the Corn Belt, to get into the 
hog business in view of available feed sup- 
plies produced on diverted acres; would, 
within a short time, force the Government 
to limit the number of hogs each farmer 
could produce for market. 

The real answer to the problem lies in the 
control and reduction of surplus feed pro- 
duced on acres diverted from price-sup- 
ported crops. 

The most direct approach to the situation 
is in quick congressional action on the farm 
bureau’s soil-bank program. 

The soil bank is designed to reduce total 
production with special emphasis on the 
diverted acres which are now largely being 
used to increase feed production. 

We have seriously considered the problems 
of livestock producers. We are rededicating 
our efforts to improving the real income of 
livestock producers, so essential to our area. 
At the same time we firmly believe that 
politically inspired price supports would 
wreck—not save—the livestock industry. 
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Address by W. W. Horner Before the 
National Conference on Water Re- 
sources Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Wesley 
W. Horner, consulting engineer of St. 
Louis, Mo., has had a distinguished 
career as a Civil engineer beginning in 
1905 with the city of St. Louis. He has 
served on several national boards as a 
specialist on flood reduction and water 
damage abatement. Professional honors 
have come to him in the form of elec- 
tions to director, American Society of 
Municipal Improvements, president of 
American Public Works Association and 
president of American Society of Civil 
Engineers. Mr. Horner served as chair- 
man of the National Water Policy Panel 
of Engineers’ Joint Council. He was 
chairman of the task group on flood con- 
trol of the Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Water Resources and Power. 
The National Conference on Water Re- 
sources Policy in St. Louis on January 24, 
heard him speak on flood control. The 
following is the text of Mr. Horner’s ad- 
dress: 

In 1950, the Engineers’ Joint Council’s 
Panel on National Water Policy organized a 
task force of about 80 engineers and asso- 
ciated specialists; through their efforts there 
was prepared and presented to the Presi- 
dent’s Water Resource Policy Commission, 
an extensive brochure outlining desirable 
policy in the water resource field. 

In 1951, after reviewing the report of the 
President’s Commisison, the panel prepared 
its document entitled “Principles of a Sound 
National Water Policy.’”” EJC transmitted 
this document to all Members of Congress 
and urged that the Congress itself create a 
commission to make an exhaustive study and 
recommendation. 

The second Hoover Commission, set up in 
1953, was, along with other matters, given 
this assignment. It may, therefore, be con- 
sidered in part as the response by Congress 
to EJC’s request. The Hoover Commission 
in this phase operated through its Task Force 
on Water Resources and Power, which in 
turn worked, in part, through four sub- 
groups. Flood control was the assignment 
of one group. 

We now have the Commission’s report on 
water resources and power, which is quite 
brief, and deals primarily with broad prin- 
ciples; the report of the task force, which is 
extensive—1,763 pages; the report of the 
flood-control group, much more detailed in 
its field—125 pages; and the reports of spe- 
cial consultants on specific matters. These 
documents, as I read them with respect to 
the flood-control phase, are in full agreement 
as to basic principles. They differ somewhat 
in detail as to implementation and organiza- 
tion. Mr. Hoover states that the task force’s 
report, with its related documents, represent 
“the most exhaustive study of our water 
problems that has yet been undertaken.” 

Since I cannot attempt to review the re- 
ports here, I will recommend them to your 
reading. I offer briefly my personal reaction 
to the material presented; to the findings and 
the recommendation I add my idea of where 
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we stand in our effort to abate flood damages 
and a suggestion as to how we might proceed 
from here. 

1. Flood control is a misnomer; our inter- 
est is in abatement of fiood damages by 
whatever means are applicable, and to the 
extent that the investment can be economi- 
cally justified. 

2. The program carrying the designation 
flood control is related to flood damages to 
the extent of about 50 or 60 percent. The 
remainder of the program covers other 
classes of water development, such as hydro- 
power, reclamation, drainage, and navigation. 

3. There appears to have been no orderly 
and consistent approach in the making of 
the program; the Congress has asked for sur- 
veys and reports, later it authorized projects 
or in some cases it approved an overall plan, 
as in the Missouri Basin. When such 
proval is given there has been a strong ten- 
dency for the Federal construction agencies 
to construe it as an authorization of all parts 
of the plan while the plan itself is open to 
modification and extension; despite the fact 
that the House Appropriations Committee 
has said that it does not consider the Mis- 
souri plan an authorized project. 

4. The program is a matter of the last 20 
years. Up to 1917, Congress had appro- 
priated less than $100 million for flocd con- 
trol, from 1917 to 1936, not a great deal 
more. In contrast, under the 1936 Flood 
Control Act: 

(a) Congress has authorized 1,033 proj- 
ects presently estimated to cost $11.1 billion. 

(b) Of these, 433 are completed or under 
construction, at the cost estimate of $5.7 
billion. 

(c) Of the remainder, 290 are classified as 
ready for construction, with the cost esti- 
mate of $3.3 billion. 

(d) As of now, 310 projects have been de- 
ferred for restudy or classified as inactive, 
with a cost estimate of $2.1 billion. 
has been = appropriating 


ap- 


(e) Congress 
about $300 million a year for flood control 


on the average. At this rate, about 18 years 
would be required to complete appropria- 
tions for the current “active” program of 
the Corps of Engineers. 

5. The Task Force has estimated that the 
ultimate capital cost of the flood control 
program visualized by the Chief of Engi- 
neers in 1948 would be about $25 billion. 

6. The programs of the Department of 
Agriculture related to soil conservation and 
improved land management, may appreci- 
ably reduce floods along upland streams, but 
can be effective to a minor degree only with 
respect to the larger river systems. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, under the 1936 act, 
received authorization to carry out some 
fiood control programs; these did not depart 
greatly from the character of the Depart- 
ment’s regular programs; the Jones Sub- 
committee has stated “The welfare of the 
Vation requires that sound practices for the 
conservation of the fertility of the soil be 
undertaken. The need is sufficiently im- 
portant that it does not need to be disguised 
as flood control.” 

The Department of Agriculture has also 
undertaken flood control demonstration 
projects of the “upstream engineering” type 
and has spent some millions of dollars for 
demonstration work, primarily small flood 
control dams. 

The Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act of 1954 authorized the Secretary 
of Agriculture ‘to assist local organizations 
in preparing and carrying out plans for works 
of improvement.” These works will be pri- 
marily headwater dams to reduce flooding of 
lands below them. The act was presented and 
publicized as a conservation measure, which 
it is net. It is aimed strictly at flood control 
on small streams and it may involve dams of 
considerable size. The task force has esti- 
mated that such a program could ultimately 
involve a cost of $17 billion. How much of 
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this would be paid by the Federal taxpayers 
remains to be determined; if it develops that 
a large part must be contributed locally, I 
believe that the program would shrink to a 
small part of this figure. 

7. Neither the $25 billion main stream pro- 
gram nor the possible $17 billion upstream 
program represents the whole cost to the tax- 
payers. If interest, which the taxpayers 
would have to pay over a 50-year amortiza- 
tion period is added, the total might be on 
the order of $65 billion or about one-fourth 
of the present national debt, 

8. The program is a Federal program, not 
only in terms of planning and administra- 
tion, but also in payment of the cost; the 
Federal Government pays the entire cost of 
reservoirs, including land; for ‘local protec- 
tion projects, local interests provide lands, 
and assume responsibility for damages.” 
Study of a representative sample of local 
protection projects indicates that on the 
average non-Federal interests pay about 6 
percent of the capital cost and the Federal 
Treasury about 94 percent. 

9. The program to a very considerable ex- 
tent is one of land reclamation. The Chief 
of Engineers has stated in 1951 that “The 
improvement of agriculture production made 
possible or to be made possible by the Federal 
flood-control program is equivalent to the 
reclamation of 8 million acres of land.” 
When this fact is coupled with the negligible 
cost sharing mentioned above, it would ap- 
pear that the program must be providing very 
extensive windfall profits to owners of agri- 
cultural lands; the same finding would apply 
to urban areas where both industry and hous- 
ing have been located in flood plains and are 
now bailed out at the Federal taxpayer's 
expense. 

10. In the earlier years of the program, 
pressure by groups in individual congres- 
sional districts resuited in the production of 
disconnected local projects, some of which 
were mutually self-defeating. 

Some progress has been made in coordi- 
nating projects through overall basin plans. 
But it must be said that in general, there still 
exists a disturbing lack of coordination be- 
tween projects in the same basin. Moreover, 
in the planning of systems of projects, a 
great deal of waste has been occasioned by 
arbitrarily fixing a uniform degree of protec- 
tion without regard to the economics of the 
individual problems. To make matters worse 
the degree of protection selected is often 
fixed by engineering judgment at a much 
higher value than economically justified. To 
insure that public funds are wisely invested 
there must be careful studies of combinations 
of measures, and selection of the most eco- 
nomic combination. Failure to achieve this 
goal may result in the wasting of the tax- 
payers’ money. An outstanding illustration 
of this is in the Kansas River Valley, where 
the official plan provides primarily for flood 
reduction by reservoirs, with additional local 
protection of urban areas. Engineering con- 
sultants to a State agency developed an 
alternate pJan involving channel improve- 
ments and zoning of agricultural lands, 
which was thought to provide abatement of 
about 75 percent of the damages at only 
about one-fourth of the cost. 

11. The task force could find practicaliy 
no examples of projects or plans in which it 
was Clearly demonstrated that all methods of 
damage abatement had been fully consid- 
ered. To some extent this is due to the en- 
gineering approach; the natural tendency of 
the engineering profession in general, and 
the Federal engineers in particular is to 
structural measures with respect to which 
they are adept, and to avoid such things as 
floodway and flood-plain clearance, and flood- 
plain zoning which would involve difficult 
human relation problems. This tendency, of 
course, is aggravated by the pressure groups 
who prefer those projects for which local con- 
tributions are a minimum. The importance 
of such overall plans is strikingly apparent in 
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the case of the recent New England 

" Sie floods 
where the narrow valley had become Chokeg 
and the floodways greatly restricteg by = 
development which had grown up in the ao, 
plains. After these floods, EJC issueg a pre 
release strongly pointing out the need te 
replanning of the valley lands and the rela 
of the floodways to the rivers. . 

There is a growing interest in this type 
of solution, as evidenced by the SYMposium 
on the American Society of Civil] Engineers 
program in October of 1955. I was partic. 
ularly impressed by the paper by Joseph t 
Perrey, Chief Engineer of the Indiana Flog 
Control and Water Resources Commission 
His thesis throughout was that flood dam. 
age abatement should be first approached 
by insuring the “protection of the Water 
carrying capacity of floodways.” : 

12. The current program has been defer. 
tive in the field of economic analysis, The 
task force found that the methods of ap- 
praising benefits quite often resulteq in 
values which were unrealistic, and that the 
original estimates of cost did not fully re. 
flect revision and expansion of projects 
which came about during design. As a ye. 
sult, there was more than a suspicion that 
many projects reported as economically 
justified, and later authorized, would be at 
least marginal, if properly reappraised today, 

13. Present procedures by the Congres 
provide for not analysis of desirable priori. 
ties within the program. As a result, those 
projects go into construction which have 
the strongest pressure groups behind them. 

In summary, the current-program under 
the 1933 and subsequent Flood Control Act 
involves an estimated cost of $11 billion, 
A long-range program under this act in- 
volves a capital cost of at least $25 billion. 
If the Department of Agriculture’s upstream 
program under the 1954 act, is carried out 
largely at Federal expense, the total visual. 
ized cost to the taxpayers for flood contro] 
might be as much as $65 billion, a figure 
equal to one-fourth of the present national 
debt. The downstream program develop- 
ment is in the hands of Federal agencies, 
and the cost to the extent of over 95 percent 
comes from the Federal Treasury. It does 
not constitute an orderly and consistent 
whole, and does not satisfactorily reflect al- 
ternate measures of damage abatement. It 
includes a strong element of land reclama- 
tion and of windfall profits to the owners 
of marginal lands. New projects which may 
be authorized could not be undertaken in 
the near future, unless the sponsors can 
constitute a strong enough pressure group 
to push other projects farther back on the 
schedule. 

Some of the disadvantages (to use a mild 
word) of the present program and proce- 
dures could be removed by Executive order, 
or even by changes in attitude in the 4p- 
proach to project planning, but the more 
serious features are imbedded in the act of 
Congress, among these, the assumption of 
full responsibility by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the failure to require direct bene- 
ficiaries to pay a fair part of the cost. 

In view of this, it may be well to review 
the circumstances under which the 1936 
Flood Control Act was devised. 


The 1936 act stated: for the first time that 
the Federal Government assumed the res 
sponsibility for the abatement of flood dam- 
ages, anywhere in the United States, that 
the Federal taxpayers would pay the cost, eX 
cept for a nominal percentage covering 
rights-of-way, easements, and in some cases, 
operation; and that projects would be under- 
taken whenever the benefits to whomever 
they accrued, exceeded the cost. 

The record shows that the act was passed 
under what appears to be almost hysterical 
conditions, related to devastating damages 
in certain major cities out of the floods of 
the middle thirties, to the recognition - 
the depression situation, when most of the 
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ere on the verge of insolvency, and possibly as an expedient, compromised Of the 86,696 persons who w - 
for a work relief program. None somewhat by recommending that direct yated last year with salen oa 
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cities W' 




























H by the the need sige 
se factors are operative today. Yet tangible beneficiaries should pay in propor- : : 
d ome a penisien which they brought into being tion io one-half of the benefits accredited kee only 56,800 actually 
eed for are still in effect. This is a striking illus- to them. Bae eacnins. y 
eretur ff ation of the fact—often stated by students I would have little hope that the Congress This year our public schools lack 
of pureaucracy—that Government programs could be persuaded to revise the flood-con- 141,300 qualified teachers. 
his ¢ gnd policies, once initiated, rarely recede trol legislation in the direction of these In this—which we like to believe is the 
NPOsium from their high-water mark; even when the recommendations, if the approach to it was most modern Nation in the world—we 
gineers MM causes - gave rise to them have dis- Se = oo ee con~ have 140,000 classrooms that are make- 
in ared. siaera ? > as wee ; ° = 
ame act was strongly opposed by some of unvocal Federal taxpayer and the active ri = a ee on 
& Flood the more conservative Members of Congress, lobby groups representing the desire of di- 1, bi? a ry ~ serge «eg out 
Nissin snd the then Chief of Engineers, General rect beneficiaries to get something for next P/umbins, those without heating, others 
dam. yarkham, insisted that the Federal Gov- to nothing; but we might hope with the that are worn out, Structurally weakened 
'Oached emment should not pay the entire cost. Federal appropriations reaching a static OF potential “tinderboxes.” 
Water The late a stated in the — age an ens need which cannot a Last year for each dollar spent for 
ourse of the debate: eferrec or another generation, that the c¢ s j it, ates $2 Ae 
defer. voLet it not be overlooked that this is the flood sufferers will begin to press Congress Se ee eee 
3. The frst time in 150 years of American history for a revised act under which they can get biles: and 45 is ‘te f d ‘Lot k at 
of ap. when it has been proposed to assert that action wtihin reasonable time, even though - ae = : cen 5 or roads. z OK a 
ted in foods upon practically all the rivers of the they themselves pay a considerable part of it this way—the United States is spend- 
at the United States constitute a menace to na- the bill. ing about 21% percent of its national in- 
lly re. tional welfare and are a Federal responsi- I have frequently been asked that disin- come on education. In contrast to this, 
rojects biity* * *. s evanous and silly question: “Would the jt spends 4 percent on recreation. In 
8 Te. “The human imagination can hardly en- adoption of the Hoover Commission recom- gone recent year—1951—the amount 
» that compass the total extent of the burden and mendations have prevented floods like those .yonq for advertising for every family in 
Lically responsibility which is thus laid at the door in New England?” The only possible answer th 7m ‘attins nit $1 99 f : ih thi! 
be at of the Treasury of the United States, by the would be “No.” If, however, the question uangieehe > = - wo PCr 10, Wane 
today, adoption of this policy.” were more honestly, realistically stated, such the amount spent for primary and sec- 
ngress To summarize again at this point, it would as, “Would the adoption of the Hoover rec-~ ondary education was $1.52 per house- 
ommendations make it feasible within a hold. As one person pointed out: “The 





riorj- seem that after 20 years of experience with 
reasonable time to prevent and avoid the national outlay for educating citizens is 













































those the 1936 act and its amendments, the time 

have has come when the Congress, with reason-_ terrific and disastrous condition which oc- substantially less than the outlay for 
them. able consideration of the Federal taxpayers, curred in New England?” I think the answer educating customers.” It has also been 
inder should take a new and objective look at the would clearly be “Yes,” and this might be sti t 4 tne b tn rder to m intain the 
1 Act whole question of Federal flood control re- backed up by the following suggestions: sa imated that in oO xe ainte 
Hion, sponsibility. Drainage basin plans, in which local and Present pupil-teacher ratio in the face 
, ins The situation today represents a nearly regional agencies have a leading part, would of our heavy population growth, the 
lion. complete reversal from that of 1936. The involve a careful appraisal of means of dam- teaching staffs of our schools will have 
ream cities and States instead of being on the age abatement other than expensive struc- to be enlarged by 500,000 in the next 10 
out verge of insolvency, are in a good position to tures. In my opinion, the projects which years. To meet this, “more than half 
ual. use their credit. On the other hand, the could be economically justified should be ma- the collece graduates during the next 10 
tro] rate of Federal appropriation appears to terially less expensive. It would seem to fol- years will have to enter the teaching 
gure have about reached its maximum limit. low that the dollar cost of adequate pro- <~* eae 4 
onal Public attention is focused in the direction grams would be reduced; then of this smaller profession. ; 

lov. of a balanced budget and a decrease in capital program, local and regional agencies Is this too plain a fact for us to com- 
oles, taxes, and in the face of this, Congress is would provide a considerable portion of the prehend—the future of this Nation is in 
‘ent not likely to greatly extend the rate or ap- funds, again reducing the call on the Fed- its educational system. At present this 
oes propriation for civil works. Yet, the very eral Treasury. I have no doubt that the all-important system is understaffed and 
ent great Federal expenditures for Federal flood Federal taxpayers would still be called upon jnadequately housed. It should be clear 
al- control appear to be completely inadequate to maintain something like the current rate that we must increase both our interest 
It in the light of the apparent needs of today. of appropriation, but the program as a 2 he 1 az th d 
na. The New England floods of last summer and whole might well be accelerated 10@ percent in our scnoois an € money made 
ers fall, and now, those in California, indicate Or more. available for their support. . 

1ay the necessity for a flood control program, Perhaps this information might help 
in with broader coverage and an accelerated you to see the urgency of my plea. On 
an pace. I cannot imagine that this year’s America’s Educational Needs Today and 00d authority, we know that the Sovies 
up flood sufferers would care to wait for a Fed- z Union’s scientific and technical educa- 
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e- is good evidence of orientation in the direc- en OF haeaene currently graduating — university 
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for scientists is skyrocketing, while the 
proportion of college graduates who 
qualify to teach high school mathe- 
matics and science continues to de- 
crease. 

Perhaps all of this sounds like we have 
opened “Pandora’s box,” because the ob- 
stacles we have looked at seem insur- 

nountable. It should be remembered, 
however, that along with all of the un- 
pleasant things in Pandora’s box there 
was a quality—hope. With hope and 
hard work we will be able to meet the 
challenges I have outlined. I am sure, 
however, it will take 90 percent hard 
work and 10 percent hope. 


The Tinkling Cymbal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Rochester has recently been the 
target of a concerted effort, emanating 
from behind the Iron Curtain, to lure 
refugees back to the Soviet orbit. In 
the past weeks, more than 500 letters 
have been received by Rochesterians of 
Lithuanian descent, urging them to re- 
turn to the “workingman’s paradise.” 
Someone ought to tell the Kremlin 
masterminds that they are wasting their 
time and money. Anyone who has had 
an opportunity to live in the stimulating 
atmosphere of freedom could hardly be 
lured back behind the Iron Curtain by 
anything short of blackmail. Rochester 
is happy with its new residents and there 
is every evidence that they are happy in 
their new home. They have no inten- 
tion of returning to the tyranny of the 
Reds. The enticements are no more 
than a tinkling cymbal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the Rrecorp an 
editorial from the Democrat and 
Chronicle of Rochester for January 23, 
1956, commenting on this rather flaiter- 
ing but futile effort: 

“COME HOME TO SLAVERY” 

In their crude appeal for Lithuanian- 
Americans to return to their native land, 
the Soviet propagandists pay our country 
the highest kind of tribute. It is betrayal, 
nicely documented, that they are deeply, per- 
haps desperately, worried about the attrac- 
tions of the West. 

Rochester was one of the focal points of a 
mail barrage straight from East Berlin. 
More than 500 letters extolling the wonders 
of the land where “the workingman rules’ 
were received here. Because Rochester 
through the years opened its arms to dis- 
placed persons, subsequent appeals to our 
residents of other extractions wouid surprise 
no one. As expected, the “come home, all its 
Tlorgiven” letters did not get the kind of re- 
sponse desired in Moscow. 

Of all the developments in the East-West 
cleavage, none has counted more heavily 
against the Communist high command than 
the amazing exodus of refugees from the Red 
satellites. It has been a simple matter of 
overwhelming choice that can’t be talked 
away or ignored. 
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If the full account of the thousands who 
have fied the Iron Curtain countries, many 
of them landing in our own neighborhood, 
ever gets into print, the high adventure story 
of all time will be with us. They are the men 
and women who defied danger to seek a new 
life. They are our new citizens, integrating 
themselves with astonishing speed into 
western life. 

Why should they, reveling in the excite- 
ment of a new life, filling positions of high 
responsibility, raising families in an at- 
mosphere of freedom, go back to the chains 
of Soviet rule? As well ask the moon to 
quake when the hound bays, 


Department of Agriculture Should Act 
Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an editorial from the 
Monroe (Wis.) Evening Times on the 
position of the swiss cheese industry and 
its effort to prod the Department of Ag- 
riculture into doing something about the 
distressed swiss cheese situation. There 
are section 32 funds available to help 
this industry out and there would seem 
to be no good reason for procrastination 
at this time. 

The editorial follows: 


USDA's OPPoRTUNITY To Act Is Now 


Last November, we accompanied the local 
swiss cheese industry representatives to 
Washington to plead the case of the swiss 
cheese price squeeze before United States 
Department of Agriculture officials. 

At that time, we reported the reception 
given us by the USDA group and the apparent 
sympathetic understanding of the plight of 
farmers supplying milk to the swiss cheese 
industry were encouraging. 

We described it thus because we came 
away from the conference with a feeling that 
Government purchases of grinder swiss for 
school lunch and other needs, at a price in- 
suring proper return to farmers, were a dis- 
tinct possibility. 

Now we're not so sure we were right. Nor, 
are we sure the USDA people we saw under- 
stood that the future of an entire industry 
was at stake because of hardships resulting 
from the Government's decision to put arti- 
ficial props under only one type of cheese, 
American. 

Our feeling of disillusionment wasn't al- 
leviated to any degree this week by remarks 
of USDA spokesmen at the regional meeting 
in Stevens Point for the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Association. 

That meeting was told it will be March, at 
the soonest, before the USDA can reach a 
decision on dairy price supports, or even on 
a dairy program—unless Congress changes 
the laws immediately. 

In the meantime, the spokesmen sald, the 
dairy industry, and especially the hard hit 
cheese industry may have to sweat it out. 

One of these spokesmen said: “We must 
face the fact that the cheese (surplus) in- 
ventory is staring the whole dairy industry 
in the face and is certain to be noted by the 
Secretary in arriving at a decision.” 

We understand that surplus problem, and 
we have commented on it from time to time. 
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That is why we joined in the appea) for gwis 
cheese assistance through buying for dion 
use instead of by mere price suppport D . 
chases. - 

It is our belief—and it was expresseq , 
Washington—that price support buyin: = 
a mistake in the first place, a legislative Mis. 
take. But, we feel, Just because such a this. 
take was made, there is no reason why ty, 
handicaps that mistake puts on swiss chee 
should be allowed to continue without «, 
ercise of the relief method open to the 
USDA through section 32 of the agriculty,) 
act. That section permits the purchases ¢; 
distressed dairy products for Governmen; 
programs, military service, school lunch ang 
other needs. 

We understand those USDA officials, yh, 
promised to consider the grinder purchay 
plan when the distress situation again pe. 
came apparent, are being notified directly py 
the local industry that the “time now is 
hand for action.” 

The grinder market is drying up one 
more, and the factory price on Novembg; 
grinders is down 2 cents. 

The response by the USDA to that appeq 
will be of great interest to milk producers 
in this area, as well as to the rest of the jp. 
dustry. It should be prompt and clearcut, 

We believe Congressman Lawrence 
SMiTH of our district, Congressman Mey 
R. Latrp, of Marshfield, Congressman Gteny 
Davis, of Waukesha and Senator ALExanpe 
WILEY have given the USDA full evidence of 
the cheese industry’s distress. They have 
done all they can to impress the Government 
with the problems, especially for swiss 
cheese. 

Their comments certainly have been suf- 
ficient confirmation of the local delegation’s 
testimony at Washington. 

Now let’s see what happens to the grinder 
purchase appeal. A friend, wise in the ways 
of Government agencies in his role as a lead- 
ing industrialist, had an interesting com- 
ment when we told him last November of our 
encouragement following the meeting witi 
the USDA: 

“I’m happy to hear you feel that way, but 
my experience in Washington has been that 
you never know how long those fellows will 
stay put.” 

He was not speaking of the USDA, of 
course, and we were confident at the time he 
was being unduly pessimistic. 

The Department now has the chance to 
prove our friend was wrong, either by ei- 
pedient action on the grinder-purchase ap- 
peal or through a frank and unmistakable 
statement as to our prospects for early help, 


Gas Tax on Gasoline Used in Farming 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, may I say that I regret, exceed- 
ingly, that I will have to be absent on 
Monday, January 30, when the bill comes 
up to exempt farmers from Federal tax- 
ation on gasoline and fuels used in farm- 
ing activities. 

I have favored such legislation for 
quite some time, and if it were possible 
for me to be here when it comes to the 
floor of the House, I would vote for it 
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1 make this explanation because I 
must be absent Monday, Tuesday, and 
ssibly longer, due to being called to 
nome in Salem, Ill., on Sunday just 
passed, because of serious illness in my 
family. 
[have asked my colleague, the Honor- 
able SID SIMPSON, to insert in the REcorpD 
the reason for my absence today. 





America Will Not Forget Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, at a time when our country 
needs help and direction in the Far East, 
our greatest authority, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, is not consulted. 

Mr. Speaker, General MacArthur is 
the victim of petty politicians and while 
they may not want to use his services, 
the American people are disappointed 
that our greatest military leader is not 
called upon to render a final service to 
his country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Iam including two articles, one by Bob 
Considine, and the other by George E. 
Sokolsky, both articles having appeared 
in the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel on 
January 25, 1956: 

MacARTHUR: SECLUDED BUT NoT FORGOTTEN 


(By Bob Considine) 


Douglas MacArthur, the Nation’s most 
famous but least consulted authority on Far 
Eastern matters, will be 76 years old Thurs- 
day. In quiet but determined opposition to 
the policies of the last two administrations, 
the former supreme commander has not yet 
found that peace of mind he sought upon 
announcing that he planned to fade away. 

MacArthur, one of the most remarkable 
figures in modern world history, has become 
virtually a recluse. But it is a splendid 
isolation he has imposed upon himself. He 
lives with his vivacious wife and their stu- 
dious 17 year old son, Arthur (who would 
like to make music his profession), in a mag- 
nificent apartment high in the Waldorf 
towers in New York City. He is seen less 
and less outside its memento-filled and 
Orientally-decorated confines. 

Contact with MacArthur is not readily 
made. The bulk of his still heavy mail, 
which features stacks or requests for auto- 
gtapher pictures, is forwarded to the office 
Which the Army maintains for him at 90 
Church Street in deference to his permanent 
on duty status as a five-star general. Other 
mail is sent to the occasionally visited office 
which is set aside for him in the executives’ 


mansion of the Sperry Remington Rand 
Corp., headquarters near Norwalk, Conn. 


MacArthur serves as the corporation’s board 
chairman at $60,000 a year. 

Phone calls to MacArthur seldom pene- 
trate the Waldorf switchboard and ascend to 
apartment 37-A. Most calls are referred to 
90 Church. The calls that do get through 
are from visiting dignitaries (MacArthur re- 
cently received the President-Elect of Brazil) 
and from old colleagues in arms, trusted 
‘tiends, and an occasional Member of Con- 
gress, 
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But the calls seldom, if ever, are answered 
by MacArthur. Conrad Hilton, MacArthur’s 
landlord, complained to a friend not long 
ago ulat he had been trying to get his famed 
tenant on the phone for weeks. The caller 
whose call gets closest to MacArthur per- 
sonally finds himself talking to Maj. Gen. 
Courtney Whitney, MacArthur’s close aide, 
friend, and business associate, whose new 
book, MacArthur: His Rendezvous With His- 
tory, probably is the ultimately intimate 
assessment of the hero. It is not believed 


that MacArthur will write his autobiogra- 
phy. General Whitney mainly decides who 
will see MacArthur and who will not. 


Though he is impeccable in his respect 
for the office of the Presidency, and has in 
the past spoken highly of Harry S. Truman 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower, MacArthur is 
still gripped with a cold indignation over the 
manner in which he was relieved of his com- 
mand by Truman and is hurt by the indif- 
ference of the administration headed by his 
one-time aide Eisenhower. 

He has never forgotten, of course, the 
galling final military campaigns of a fabled 
military life when restrictions the old soldier 
will never be able to comprehend were im- 
posed upon him by the Truman administra- 
tion and the United Nations. He was not 
permitted to attack the area in which the 
enemy was supporting its entire campaign. 

To close friends, including General Whit- 
ney, who outlined it in his book, MacArthur 
has since revealed what he would have done 
in Korea if given his head. He would have 
augmented his American and U. N. forces 
with 30,000 troops from Chiang Kai-shek’s 
army and made big amphibious landings, si- 
multaneously, at the northeast and north- 
west tips of Korea. Each would have been 
assigned to drive inland along the southern 
side of the Yalu and join in north ¢entral 
Korea, closing off the supply lines from across 
the river. 

When these were disposed of, MacArthur 
would have proposed that a belt of radioac- 
tive material be spread across the waistline 
of Korea over which no future invader could 
move his men and supplies. 

The creator of this mighty dream and the 
major architect of victory in the great world 
wars hears the din of battle only in thought- 
ful retrospect today. He frets over “the way 
things are being run down there,” meaning 
Washington, and recently told a friend he 
wouldn’t be surprised if Adlai Stevenson and 
a depression arrive at the White House simul- 
taneously, after which the people will install 
a conservative Republican administration, 





MacArTHUR: A REFRESHING FIGURE IN ERA OF 
YES-MEN 
(By George Sokolsky) 

As one lies here in the hospital and thinks 
of men and events and the courses and 
tides of history, it comes to me that tomor- 
row, Gen. Douglas MacArthur will celebrate 
his 76th birthday. 

His birthday ought to be marked in some 
manner for this is an extraordinarily truth- 
ful man in an era of mediocre timeservers. 
His is a philosophic outlook on the history 
and future of his country rather than an 
overspecialized emphasis on personal self- 
preservation. He is atknowledged in his own 
eccupation to be our greatest general, per- 
haps the most competent military mind we 
have produced since Robert E. Lee; so he was 
kicked out by military lackies, most of whose 
names we have already forgotten. They may 
have gotten rid of MacArthur from the Army 
but not from his place in history. 

And as he remains alive, we must ask him 
about Gen. Matthew Ridgway’s disclosure 
that a report to the Nation was faked and 
who was responsible for faking it. For Mac- 
Arthur suffered much from the moral irre- 
sponsibility of the Penatgon where men be- 
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come so engrossed in detail that they never 
think of the consequences of what they do. 

I met General Ridgway at a dinner shortly 
after he returned from Korea, and his con- 
versation was all in one direction, that Mac- 
Arthur had been right and the politicians in 
Washington all wrong and he spoke privately 
of how the lives of our sons were endangered 
because of arms shortages. Many crimes 
have been committed in the name of politics, 
or loyalty to the “commander-in-chief,” 
whatever that may be in American life. But 
now the honest men are talking up and it is 
not going to be easy to answer. Nobody can 


answer Ridgway’s charge of lying to the 
American people. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, as a military 


man, could not understand why he was in- 
eo into a war to achieve a de- 
was never a question of insub- 
to defeat 


structed to 
feat. There 
ordination because he led his Army 
as he had been instructed to do. But how 
to understand these orders? How to inter- 
pret them? How to make them fit a philos- 
ophy of war? That he could not do. And 
so he spoke out and got fired after serving 
his country from West Point to a commander 
of a theater. 

When men speak of morale in the Army 
or clergy, in schools or anywhere, they really 
speak of that quality of pride that men have 
in their work and their associations. The 
“old tie’ may be a phrase for amusement but 
it represented just this high quality of 
loyalty to a service that held better than 
all the rules books ever devised. When 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur was dismissed sum- 
marily, without even a face-saving device, 
a blow was struck not at him but at the 
morale of our armed services. A noble over- 
tone of service disappeared. It all became 
nothing but a job for those who learn how 
to stand in right, who know just what to say 
at the right moment, the apple-polishers. 

Efficient and competent as they may be, 
and nobody doubts that, they lack a moral 
elan and their lack is conveyed down the 
line to the men. A hero’s breed must be 
heroic and these men who knifed Mac- 
Arthur to please politicians were not heroes. 
And where are they today? 

And so there he stands, as noble as 
Douglas MacArthur, from whom has even 
been withheld a nominal honor, the title, 
“general of the armies.” On his birthday, I 
congratulate him that time has proved him 
a noble figure in a confused era. 


ever, 





New York Is Aiarmed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, during the first session of the 
84th Congress a considerable portion of 
the debate on the floor one afternoon was 
devoted to a discussion of the merits of 
deepening of the channel of the Dela- 
ware River from Philadelphia to Trenton, 
N. J. In addition to the time spent on 
that debate considerable time was also 
spent during the course of the year to 
hearings on the merits of the proposed 
deepening, which incidentally had al- 
ready been approved by a previous ses- 
sion of the Congress. On that after- 
noon last year a sufficient number of my 
colleagues remained unconvinced of the 
merits of the proposal to defeat the bill 
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temporarily. However, those of us who 
feel that the bill was not oniy worth- 
while, but urgently necessary for the con- 
tinued economic health of the entire 
Delaware Valley region have by no means 
given up hope that Congress this year 
will see fit to change its collective mind. 

In the interest of helping to convince 
my colleagues I should like to include, at 
this point in the Recorp, an editorial 
which appeared recently in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. Economic growth must 
be continuous if any area is to avoid stag- 
nation, and I think it is clear that the 
deeper channel is urgently necessary if 
the Delaware Valley is to continue to 
grow. 

The editorial follows: 

New York Is ALARMED 


On the same day that the Delaware River 
Port Authority issued a report showing that 
the port of Philadelphia had its busiest year 
in history in 1955, the New York Herald- 
Tribune was lamenting editorially the con- 
tinued sag in New York’s port business and 
warning of Philadelphia’s challenge to it. 

The newspaper’s fears have statistical 
justification. Philadelphia has become the 
Nation’s No. 1 import port. Total water- 
borne commerce for 1955 was more than 85 
million tons, a gain since 1948 of about 50 
percent. 

In foreign commerce, the authority report 
shows, the tonnage increase here was even 
more impressive. The 1955 figure was more 
than double that of 1948. 

While it is pleasing to know that the port 
of Philadelphia is thus raising alarm in New 
York, it is obivous that it cannot rest on its 
laurels. New York is discovering tardily 
that it must maintain up-to-date facilities 
to keep and increase shipping business. 
Philadelphia has recently spent more than 
$6 million to improve pier and loading facil- 
ities, and these services have already dem- 
onstrated their worth. 

But additional improvements are needed, 
in the shape of modern piers and in ade- 
quate approaches to them. Efforts should 
be made also to attract more passenger ship- 
ping here. A basic need is that for a deeper 
channel in the upper Delaware to give access 
to ocean-traveling ore ships. We have one 
of the world’s finest ports; to maintain ana 
to better its position, there can be no let- 
down in port development programs. 


Opposition to Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a timely editorial from 
the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette which sets 
forth clearly its position opposing Fed- 
eral school aid and the bill which is now 
pending. 

The editorial follows: 

OPPOSING FEDERAL SCHOOL AID 

Education has never before faced such 
pressures for expanding schools, classrooms 
and for teachers, due to the influx of ‘‘war 
babies” now in the lower grades. Almost 
every community foresees the growing de- 
mand. Some do something about it, some 
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procrastinate, waiting for possible Govern- 
ment help: 

Now President Eisenhower, apparently un- 
der constant pressure to lend Federal aid, 
especially to the poorer States, has proposed 
a program totaling about 2 billions in Fed- 
eral help. But his program favors poorer 
States at the expense of the richer States, of 
which Wisconsin is one. 

This newspaper has always opposed Fed- 
eral aid to education for, as the President 
recognizes, “‘responsibility for public educa- 
tion rests with States and local communi- 
ties.” He also recognizes that “Federal ac- 
tion which infringes upon this is alien to our 
system.” 

Then he said that States and localties can- 
not meet the demand for classrooms by 
themselves and early enough. So it is pro- 
posed that the American taxpayer pay 2 
billions in taxes to Washington where it 
would be redistributed, the northern States 
getting less aid, the Southern States geiting 
more. 

Public education is a local and a 
State issue. Tax dollars sent to Washington 
never reach their destination as 100 
dollars. The further Government is removed 
trom the people, the less control they have 
over it and the more it costs them. Also 
the more waste and loss there is. To get 
the most from our tax dollars we must kcep 
control close to home. 

How far would 2 billions go in building 
new school rooms? It would be only a 
starter. 

Remember when we started big biliion for- 
eign aid? It was supposed to be a stopgap, 
a temporary aid to recovery of the war- 
ravaged nations. That was 10 years ago and 
for 1956 the proposal is for 4.9 billions in 
foreign aid, with commitments over a period 
of years, even though billions already com- 
mitted are as yet unspent. 

So it would be with Federal aid to educa- 
tion. School buildings and classrooms are 
terribly costly, as every taxpayer in this area 
knows. Tens of millions are being spent 
right here, within a radius of 50 miles of 
Janesville. But not one cent of these already 
planned or constructed projects comes from 
Washington handouts. The citizens here 
want to be independent. They are shoulder- 
ing the burdens without going to Washing- 
ton with their hands out. They are doing 
something about education here and now. 

Meanwhile, Southern States priding them- 
selves upon their ability to attract new in- 
custries, have to admit that many of these 
industries have moved south from Wisconsin. 
Why? Because the Southern States offered 
all kinds of inducements, including no taxes 
or low taxes. Now they would have Wiscon- 
sin taxpayers pay for schools they could build 
if they taxed industry as Wisconsin does. 

One sidelight on this issue is that some 
politicians find it good politics—giving some- 
thing to everyone. 

There is no hocus-pocus about getting 
money to puild schools. It calls for some 
sacrifice and hardheaded financing. The easy 
way out is to run to Washington politicians 
for the biggest handout—at the expense of 
northern taxpayers. 
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Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks 


with 
in the 


January 9 


ReEcorD, may I say that I received the fo, 
lowing telegram from the board of q. 
rectors, Illinois Agricultural Associatig, 
urging the necessity of early action up, 
the part of this Congress to pass far 
legislation. Iam including this telegran 
for the benefit of the Members, and 
sincerely hope, and urge, the earliest pos, 
sible action on the part of both bodies 
of Congress, to pass constructive farm 
legislation at the earliest possible date: 
Early enactment of soil bank ang Telateq 
legislation is necessary, to be effective and 
helpful in 1956. Farmers are now making 
plans and ordering seed and supplies. Seeq. 
ing small grain will start in March. We urge 
that the basic program upon which ther 
is substantial agreement be enacted im. 
mediately leaving details and controversia} 
matters for later consideration. 
ROGER FLEMING, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 


Plant Trees To Solve Newsprint Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday last, I discussed the farm 
crisis, the current acute shortage of 
newsprint, and suggested that one means 
of making the soil-bank proposal, par- 
ticularly the acreage reserve aspect, 
economically justifiable was to encour- 
age the planting of softwoods so as to 
provide the raw materials for an ex- 
panded domestic newsprint industry. 

When I reached my home that evening 
and settied down with the evening nevws- 
paper, I noticed three articles, all from 
the Associated Press, which coinciden- 
tally pointed up the shortage, and sug- 
gested the desirability of expanding the 
domestic industry beyond present plans. 

I think the three articles speak for 
themselves. Certainly the item describ- 
ing the offer of Russia to supply to 
Mexican newspapers all the newsprint 
they require has serious and alarming 
overtones, 

I wish to assure our good friend, the 
Delegate from Alaska, that in inviting 
the attention of the House to the sué- 
gestion for an Alaskan TVA, I am not 
taking a position against the develop- 
ment of this great area. But I should 
like also to suggest that the recommen- 
dation from the American Newspape! 
Publishers’ Association that an Alaskal 
TVA-type project be undertaken 3 
headed for a dubious reception from 2 
administration which looks upon TVA 
as creeping socialism. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include the three news items, 
ali of which are from the Washington 
Star for Thursday, January 26: 

NEWSPRINT CURB WINS QUEBEC VOTE 

QUEBEC, January 26.—A bill to freeze news 

print prices for Quebec consumers has been 


approved, 51-21, by the Quebec Provincit! 
Assembly on its decisive second readip 
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te of the third and final reading has not 
a announced. 
nservative (Union Nationale) Premier 
Co ice Duplessis urged unanimous support 
~ measure on the second ballot last 


night put met the solid opposition of the 
bbe epleesis earlier this month said the 
ysprint industry would be put under con- 
a pecause the industry rejected his re- 
am that Quebec newspapers be exempted 
4 a recent $4 price increase. The Pre- 


mier said the controls would not affect news- 


print exports. 
"The bill would set up a four-man board 


yith vast powers over the production, dis- 
tribution, and sale of newsprint. Prices to 
quebec newspapers would be frozen at the 
september 1, 1955, level until March 1, 1957. 
Newsprint quotas to publishers would be 
based on the peak month of November 1955. 
Liberal Leader Georges Lapalme, in oppos- 
ing the bill, said the question of press free- 
fom in Quebec “‘is still at stake.” He said 
the measure would save newspapers a few 
jollars, but at a cost of placing themselves 
under the protection ot the Newsprint 


Board. 








Sovier NEWSPRINT OFFERED TO MEXICO 


Mexaco Crry, January 26.—Russia has of- 
fered newsprint to Mexican newspapers. It 
was the Soviet’s first gesture to Mexico 
since Moscow’s recent announcement that it 
wanted to help Latin American nations. 

Although Mexican newspapers badly need 
newsprint, the offer met little response. The 
newspaper Excelsoir this morning devoted 
one paragraph to the offer. 

The embassy issued the announcement 
yesterday that Russia “would attend to all 
requests for newsprint from Mexican news- 
papers” in serious need of paper. 


There were no further details of the offer. 





PUBLISHERS’ AIDE UrGES TVA FoR ALASKAN 
PAPER 

Aspokesman for newspaper publishers sug- 
gests the Government could help relieve the 
newsprint shortage by developing power in 
Alaska to operate paper mills. 

All the forests there mean nothing in pro- 
viding newsprint unless there is power, Crans- 
ton Williams, general manager of the Amer- 
ian Newspaper Publishers’ Association told 
& House Commerce Subcommittee yesterday. 


Mr. Williams suggested the Government 
could build a kind of TVA in Alaska. 


Other than the Alaskan power suggestion, 
Mb. Williams said, “I don’t know of a specific 
thing Congress can do today” that private 
‘avestment couldn’t do to help relieve the 
scarcity of newsprint—the paper on which 
lewspapers are printed. The subcommittee 
8 studying the problem. 

North American mills have announced 
Plans for expansion to add 1,709,572 tons to 
seid capacity by 1958, Mr. Williams, said. 
ut, he added, the ANPA anticipates a need 


ftom half a million to illi 
a million more tons 
than that by 1960, 





A Rallying Heart Prayer for 
President Eisenhower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. January 24, 1956 
Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 


ee of hundreds of thousands of 
Vout Americans in every corner of our 
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land speeded the splendid recovery of 
President Eisenhower. 


The affection of 
a nation for one of its greatest leaders 
in history was manifest by the immediate 
and wholehearted response of all our 
people in sincere prayer and supplica- 
tion for the President’s full recovery. 

Prayers of thanksgiving and for the 
continued improvement of the Presi- 
dent’s health are now being given since 
President Eisenhower is back on the job 
at the White House. 

One of these, a tribute to our great 
President and a moving prayer for his 
continued improvement, is the following 
by Rabbi Max John Merritt, of Los 
Angeles, Calif. Rabbi Merritt’s prayer 
was included in a broadcast from Los 
Angeles radio station KMPC during the 
program, The Free World Faces the New 
Year, on December 26, 1955. It is a 
prayer in which we may all sincerely 
join. 

The prayer follows: 

A RALLYING HEART—A PRAYER FOR 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
(By Rabbi Max John Merritt, broadcast in 
station KMPC program, The Free World 

Faces the New Year, December 26, 1955) 
You knew how awful was war’s fiery breath, 
You surveyed the fields whose harvest was 

death. 
You drew the plans only youth could apply, 
Though by the thousands you knew youth 


must die. 

Yet the soldier spoke not for war but for 
peace, 

Your heartfelt plea was that mass murder 


cease. 
Millions hailed your call as to a fresh start, 
Now the free world prays for your rallying 
heart. 


Doubt and suspicion clouded men’s reason, 

The fog of mistrust ruled from season to 
season, 

All channels of meeting were silted with fear, 

Curtains, iron and bamboo, divided our 
sphere, 

Then through the fog that misted men’s eyes, 

As a bright beam of light strikes from the 
skies, 

Your voice blasted the evils that hold men 
apart, 

Now the free world prays for your rallying 
heart. 


Through all the ages the clear truth has 
stood, 

That men of all races form one brotherhood. 

Across bloody ages tragic dramas unroll 

As the race presses on to a far distant goal. 

Then the dark of our night was lit by a beam 

That renewed waning faith in a great 
prophet’s dream. 

You tore the web of the warmongers apart, 

Now the free world prays for your rallying 
heart. 





Never Was Nor Can Be 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the REcorRpD an 
excellent editorial that appeared in the 
Denver Post, Denver, Colo., on Wednes- 
day, January 25, 1956. 
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The editorial is as follows: 
NEVER Was Nor Ever CAN BE 


There is something terribly wrong in the 
communication of policies, decisions and 
actions by the Government to the people. 
This is becoming more and more apparent— 
and annoying. Somebody has no faith in the 
public’s ability to digest unpleasant facts, to 
make calm judgments in the midst of con- 
troversy. They just do not believe the pub- 
lic’s business is public—if it is touchy or 
complex and emphatically if it is dangerous. 

Reporters cannot get straight answers to 
straight and valid questions. Why? Is there 
a conspiracy of silence or calculated delusion 
to cloak dishonorable acts or to cover up mis- 
takes? We believe not. Why, then, cannot 
the press of this country help blow away the 
fog of doubletalk (some call it “rewritten 
history”) which is so obscuring great issues? 
Well, because candor in the discussion of 
Official business is at alow ebb. Again, why? 
Perhaps the examples that illustrate our dis- 
sent suggest the answers within themselves: 


Four of the most sensitive areas of Gov- 
ernment today are foreign affairs, defense, 
atomic energy, and internal security. 


Secretary of State Dulles has said that 
President Eisenhower decided to use atomic 
arms against Manchurian bases in the event 
that hostilities were renewed in Korea. Mr. 
Dulles also said that the President con- 
curred in the destruction of Communist 
Chinese staging bases in South China if the 
Red Chinese intervened during the Indo- 
china crisis. Both statements were in a Life 
magazine article which has since been con- 
firmed, in substance, by the Secretary him- 
self. 

Did the President so decide and concur? 
Is it important that we know? Perhaps the 
American people, directly and through their 
Representatives in Congress, would have 
agreed to such a course of action. Then 
again, perhaps they would not have. As the 
record stands, Mr. Eisenhower is committed 
to one position by his Secretary of State, and 
to another by his own statements to the 
people. Which are we supposed to believe? 
Or are we to know, along with our allies, 
only when such policies are to be imple- 
mented with action? 

Directly related to foregoing contradiction 
is the issue raised by General Ridgway’s an- 
gry complaint against misrepresentation of 
his views while on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Ridgway objected to what he believed to 
be overemphasis on nuclear weapons in 
United States military planning. His objec- 
tion was a professional one. It bore upon 
budgetary considerations, but more impor- 
tantly upon our capacity to support such 
decisions as those revealed by Mr. Dulles— 
without embarking upon world war III. 


But General Ridgway’s minority dissent, 
delivered as an unclassified document to 
Secretary of Defense Wilson, was classified 
as unprivileged for public consumption and 
filed away. Then, either through honest 
error of interpretation or by design, the 
President was led to believe that the joint 
chiefs were unanimous in their views on 
the balance of forces recommended by Mr. 
Eisenhower, and the President so informed 
Congress and the country. 

Here again, as in the case of Mr. Dulles’ 
personalized history of recent diplomatic 
maneuvering, there was a serious breakdown 
in the communication between the Govern- 
ment and the people. And the general has 
turned to a popular magazine to tell his side 
of the story. 

Almost a full year passed before the Atomic 
Energy Commission revealed the character 
and extent of radioactive fallout from the 
super bomb that was set off in the Pacific, 
March 1, 1954. ‘There are many scientists 
today who feel that the Government is fail- 
ing to inform the American people fully 
about the nature of the threat which2s posed 
to civil defense in this country. 
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Finally, almost 2 years passed before 
patient congressional digging was able to 
separate and distinguish between cases of 
proven or implied disloyalty, and cases in- 
volving personal aberrations in the Govern- 
ment’s security-risk firings. The press was 
completely frustrated in its efforts to obtain 
clear explanations of the actions. The fig- 
ures were thrown around in the 1954 con- 
gressional campaigns to prove that the pres- 
ent Government had achieved an astonish- 
ing housecleaning job on Reds in Govern- 
ment. 

Now, why are we having such exhausting 
experiences with men in high office? We 
think there are several reasons: 

First, many of the men running our pres- 
ent Government are accustomed to dealing 
with the press only on their own terms. 
They make public only what, in their opin- 
ion and in the view of public relations coun- 
sel, is helpful to them and their objectives. 
This may not reflect adversely on their abili- 
ties. But it does not commend their con- 
cepts of public responsibility. 

Second, tailored information—given appro- 
priate color, timing, and emphasis—can en- 
hance a program, even though illuminating 
it imperfectly. Achievement of objectives is 
more important than understanding them in 
the view of some. The comprehension and, 
of course, approval will follow. Meanwhile, 
why slow things up with endless and fruitless 
debate that would follow full disclosure? 

Third, some confusion over purpose and 
performance in the conduct of the public’s 
business is politically expedient. It disarms 
one’s enemies while permitting one’s friends 
to concentrate on generalities with indispu- 
table appeal, i. e., peace and prosperity. 

We believe the people have the same right 
to demand the facts on great questions of 
national policy as they have to the records 
of their courts, their school boards, and their 
city councils. But many of those facts, the 
answers to questions that bear upon justice 
and oppression, war and peace, life and death, 
are being withheld. 

The people are being told, by strong infer- 
ence, that their helmsmen are guiding the 
ship of state through dangerous waters with 
exceeding devotion and skill—that what they 
are doing is more important than why or how 
they are doing it. But that is a fatal course 
in a free nation. For as Thomas Jefferson 
said: “A nation which expects to be both 
ignorant and free, expects something that 
never was nor ever can be.” 


Boys’ Clubs of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the year 
1956 marks the golden anniversary of 
Boys’ Clubs of America and it is my wish, 
today, to pay tribute to that organiza- 
tion. 

Even if juvenile delinquency were not 
one of our foremost problems, the con- 
tribution of Boys’ Cluhs of America would 
be of incalculable value. But the prob- 
lem is undeniably there, and we must all 
be deeply grateful for the firm line of 
Gefense against youthful frustration, dis- 
illusionment, dispair, and crime which 
the boys’ clubs across the country have 
erected. 

In my district, the city of Toledo has a 
thriving boys’ club of which we are all 
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proud. The boys tell me that they plan 
their program under the slogan, “‘Build- 
ing Boys Is Better Than Mending Men.” 
Here, I think, we have the essence of the 
Boys’ Clubs program. 

Anyone of us can harken back to his 
own boyhood and remember the driving 
energy, the spirit of competition and 
compat, the yearning for adventure, the 
urge to explore and the need to be a 
member of the gang, which motivated 
many youthful ventures, many boyhood 
escapadcs. 

These are important drives in youth, 
drives we do not want to destroy, but 
guide, instead, into constructive chan- 
nels. This is the job Boys’ Clubs of 
America has tackled, and the record of 
that organization over the past 59 years 
has been most heartening. 

Since 1906 more than 400 boys’ clubs 
have been established throughout the 
country, with a membership of some 
400,000 boys—boys who are finding out- 
lets for their energies and interests in 
sports, arts, crafts, and wholesome 
social activities. The boys’ clubs have 
made availabie to them facilities valued 
at some $120 million and ranging from 
clubhouses to sports equipment, games 
and books. 

The boys’ clubs answer the basic need 
of boys to belong—to a club, a group, a 
team. Their programs place special 
emphasis on the needs of underprivi- 
leged boys. In congested cities the 
membership is drawn from the crowded 
areas, and in towns where other similar 
opportunities are not available, club 
members represent all economic levels. 
The clubs are nonsectarian. Member- 
ship fees are low enough to permit the 
poorest boy in the community to belong, 
and programs are varied enough to ap- 
peal to boys of every interest and 
capability. 

The contribution of Boys’ Clubs of 
America in building for good citizen- 
ship, preventing delinquency and de- 
veloping latent talents in our boys can- 
not be overrated. The place which this 
organization has earned in our society 
is unique; its work is vital. 

It is my purpose, today, Mr. Speaker, 
to call attention to the great work being 
done by Boys’ Club of America and to 
urge that, in this anniversary year, 
Americans everywhere commend and 
support this program which must, of 
necessity, be close to the hearts of all 
who wish for American youth a bright 
and happy future. 


The Great State of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the ReEcorp the re- 
marks of Gov. C. Mennen Williams, of 
Michigan, which he made at the Michi- 
gan State Society dinner on Friday, Jan- 


January 9) 


uary 27, 1956, held at the Raleigh Hots 
here in Washington. * 

' The Governor’s remarks follow: 

Tt is a great pleasure to dine with and 
visit with a group of friends who Share en 
own devotion to our beautiful State of Mich. 
gan. 

Your price in our great State of Mitchay 
Sagiegan, a pride which is suitably CVidencej 
by your activities in this nearly century old 
State soceity, is no more Surprising to 
than mine can be to you. qi 

We have much to be proud of in Michigay 
including—yes, most of all—our energeri 
and imaginative people, who have done 6 
much to make the most of the great pp. 
sources and other blessings which haye beep 
showered in our State from the beginning. z 

It is not only from the days of 1787, whey 
we were incorporated into the Northwest Te. 
ritory, but even from our earliest beginning 
when Etienne Brulé and his companioy 
Grenoble, first explored our beautiful land 
of the Great Lakes in 1618 that the prod. 
ucts of Michigan have been enriching the 
lives of people, products which include bot, 
the first furs and pelts from our vast wilde. 
ness of the early 17th century and the auto. 
mobiles, airplanes, electronic machines, ang 
wonder drugs of the twenties. 

Four flags have flown over Michigan jy 
those years: French, British, Spanish, ani 
our own American flag. (The inclusion 
the Spanish fiag may possibly be a surprise to 
some. The fact is that Spanish troops Cape 
tured Fort St. Joseph, where the city of Nile 
now stands, and held it for several days in 
1781). But no matter what flag flew over it 
Michigan, a French terirtory, a Spanish ter. 
ritory in part, a British territory, and finally 
the 26th State of our own Union (in 1837 
has made its unforgettable contribution t 
the civilization of the times. 

Nature richly endowed Michigan with nat- 
ural resources. In their prime, our great for- 
ests were one of the Nation's main sources of 
lumber. 

More than 100 years ago, in 1844, our great 
Superior iron ranges began pouring their 
ore into the Nation’s industries. Even to- 
day, there is only one State, Minnesota, 
which mines more iron ore than we do. 

Our fabulous copper mines were opened 
at about the same time, and at the turn of 
the century the deposits in Michigan mines 
were the most important single product in 
the world market. 

Our rich earth enjoys top rank in the pro- 
duction of calcium, magnesium, chlorides, 
gypsum and salt. We are second in the com- 
mercial production of bromine, sand and 
gravel. We are third in natural magnesium 
compounds. We are fourth in stone and 
peat. 

We have the largest underground iro 
mine in the world, the largest commertial 
limestone quarries, and we supply almost 
of the graphite used in lead pencils. 

What the world thinks of when it thinks 
of Michigan, is automobiles, and for goo 
enough reason. But our 10,000 factories 
rank first, not only in automobiles, but als0 
in boat building, gray iron making, cutting 
tools, woodworking machinery, baby foods 
magicians’ equipment, breakfast food, 40? 
in the repair of calliopes. More than 8 
percent of all the different kinds of manu 
facturing is done in Michigan. 

In Kalamazoo, Michigan boasts the worlds 
largest drug products plant under one 100 

In Dearborn, of course, we have the worlds 
largest automobile plant; in Alpena, tH 
world’s largest cement plant; and, again ™ 
Kalamazoo, the world’s largest guitar [4 
tory. 

And that isn’t all. 

Detroit is the Nation's first city in ph& 
maceutical products, adding machines, 2* 
chine tool accessories, foundry products 
heating devices, paint and heavy chemic# 
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petroit, although there may be some who 


will not pelieve it, is the healthiest big city 
‘, the world and also the wealthiest. 

tt has the lowest death rate of any large 
city, and its per capita income averages out 
at more than $4,000 per year, which is the 


highest in the world. 

It also has the largest proportion of home- 
owners of any large city in the Nation. 

The Detroit River is the world’s busiest 
waterway, carrying more tonnage than the 
Rhine, Thames, Seine, and Volga combined. 

But Michigan also is a mighty agricultural 
State. In the production of the Nation’s 20 
most important crops, Michigan ranks tenth 
or better in each. 

It leads the Nation in the production of 
tart cherries, navy beans, cantaloupe, celery, 
cucumber pickles, strawberries, gladioli bulbs, 
and chicory. 

It is second in the production of plums, 
carrots, field beans, cauliflower, red clover 
seed, onions, and blueberries. 

It is fourth in sugar beets, and it pro- 
duces 21 percent of the Nation’s peppermint 
and wintergreen. 

Michigan farmers have won national 
awards for potatoes and butterfat, and world 
championships in milk production and wheat 
growing. 
~ Michigan is the fourth largest tourist State. 
The beauty of the State itself, in addition to 
its industries, is the attraction. A few hours’ 
drive from the Nation's biggest factories, we 
have some of the Nation’s biggest forests. Six 
million acres of our State are covered by 
Stateand National forests. In and near these 
forests, we have a deer herd of more than 
700,000, the largest east of the Rockies; the 
only elk herd east of the Mississippi; and one 
of the few moose herds in the United States, 
not to mention bear, bobcat and other game 

Michigan—or Mitchaw Sagiegan, to revert 
again to its old Chippewa name—has 11,000 
lakes and 36,000 miles of streams. 

To open up this great water wonderland to 
our fellow Americans, not to say to our 
Canadian friends and others, Michigan built 
the first cement highway in 1899, and the 
world’s longest international bridge at 
Detroit. 

The longest suspension bridge in the world, 
the Mackinac Bridge, is now being built to 


link the two peninsulas of the State. In- 
cluding anchorages, but excluding ap- 
proaches, it will extend 8,614 feet across the 
Straits of Mackinac. If we include ap- 


proaches, the total length will be 26.195 feet, 
which is just less than five miles. 

Engineers have said it would be impossible 
to build this bridge. They drew blueprints 
and submitted innumerable data to prove 
that it could not be done. 

Michigan is doing it! 

So far, we have discussed what Michigan 
ils, what it has done. Our lumber helped 
build the cities, towns and farms when the 
Nation was young. As time passed, we put 
not only the Nation but the whole world on 
wheels. More recently, we helped save de- 
mocracy by becoming its arsenal. But I 
can say to you that our best years, our most 
prideful years, are just now upon us. 

The whole Nation, right now, is entering 
abrand new era. It is an era in whieh auto- 
mation, the science in which miracle ma- 
chines powered by miracle energy sources, 
including the power of the sun itself, will 
free men, at last, from the backbreaking 
tasks to which they have been chained for so 
long. 5 

And Michigan is taking its place, and will 
Continue to hold its place, in the very van 
of this great new forward surge into a new 
kind of civilization in which all Americans, 
Continuing to look to Michigan’s genius in 
the future as they have in the past, should 
be enabled to enjoy an abundance of every- 
thing—including, for the first time since 
Adam and Eve were driven out of Paradise, 
an abundance of leisure to devote to the de- 
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velopment of their whole persons—physical, 
mental, spiritual. 

The products which have poured out of 
Michigan’s 10,000 factories up to now are as 
nothing compared to the products which will 
flow out of them from now on, with one ma- 
chine doing the work now done by 4 or 5 
men. We are headed into an era such as the 
world has never known, or even imagined, up 
to now, and Michigan is leading the way. 

As man begins to fill his hunger for goods 
he will seek more and more leisure. Then, 
truly, the wonderful peninsulas of Michigan, 
with their great natural resources and rich 
historical inheritance, will become a mecca 
of happy vacation-bound people not only 
from our own farms and factories but from 
many States of the Union. 

It is part of our inheritance to lead. Ours 
is an illustrious tradition, and we are prov- 
ing ourselves worthy inheritors. Our future 
is circumscribed only by the limits of our 
courage and our initiative, and I myself have 
seen that the limits are boundless. 

Our history is a great one. Our future will 
be even greater. 

Ladies and gentlemen, with you, I salute 
our great State, Mitchaw Sagiegan, the beau- 
tiful land of the Great Lakes. 





Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the problems 
of air pollution are countrywide and are 
increasing in severity and frequency of 
occurrence at an alarming rate. Some 
of these developments and the measures 
being taken to combat them are sum- 
marized in the following excerpts from 
a recent address by Dr. Lauren B. Hitch- 
cock, president of the Air Pollution Foun- 
dation in Los Angeles. They are a timely 
reminder to this Congress that, while we 
have made a start toward research in 
this field, much more must be done. and 
soon. 

The address follows: 

AIR POLLUTION AFFECTS NEARLY HALF OF 

UNITED STATES POPULATION 

Seventy-six million residents of the United 
States, approximately 46 percent of the en- 
tire population, are living in areas which 
have atmospheric pollution, Dr. Lauren B. 


Hitchcock, president of the Air Pollution 
Foundation, said. 
And solutions for the Nation’s steadily 


growing air pollution problem can be pro- 
duced only as fast as the public acknowl- 
edges its seriousness and supplies the money 
needed to bring the menace of smog under 
control. 

Dr. Hitchcock traced the spread of air 
pollution in urban centers across the conti- 
nent at a Pacific southwest regional meet- 
ing of the American Geophysical Union at 
Kerckhoff Hall on the UCLA campus. 

Far from being an isolated problem char- 
acteristic of Los Angeles or such cities as 
Chicago and New Orleans, he said, air pollu- 
tion is causing concern in the East as well. 

“Of the 76 million residents of United 
States areas which are experiencing air 
pollution, 40 percent live in the six Eastern 
States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania,” he reported. 
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Speaking on “Smog—Its Causes and Prob- 
able Cures,” Dr. Hitchcock asserted that un- 
less air pollution is combated successfully 
on a nationwide scale, the cost of smog dur- 
ing the next 25 years “may exceed the total 
cost of all our wars of the last 50 years.” 

Cost factors include $1 billion worth of 
unburned gasoline emitted from auto ex- 
hausts and adding to smog each year, un- 
reckoned losses of other partially burned 
fuels, at least $1 billion a year in smog- 
caused laundry bills and cleaning of build- 
ings, furnishings, and automobiles, and un- 
tallied millions of dollars in crop damage, 
plus corrosion and deterioration of metals 
and other materials. 

“And who would attempt to put a price tag 
on the health and welfare of our citizens?” 
Dr. Hitchcock asked. “Who will advocate 
that we experiment with this generation or 
the next to determine how much insult man 
can endure?” 

But this is one gamble man does not have 
to take, he said. 

“At the cost of a few millions now, we can 
savings to the country of billions in 
sars to come, plus far-reaching health 








benefits 

He pointed out that statistics of higher 
incidence of lung cancer in cities, though not 
yet proven to be a cause-and-effect relation- 
ship, are being taken very seriously by our 
highest medical authorities. 

The foundation president emphasized that 
air pollution “parallels the increasing metro- 
politan concentrations of man and his ma- 
chines.” 

He pointed out that “over one-third of the 
ir-polluted population in the United States 
ive in the three metropolitan areas of New 
York-northeastern New Jersey, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles,” and added that “metropolitan 

areas along the eastern coast from Boston to 
Washington, D. C., are fast coalescing into 
one continuous metropolis.” 

Air pollution is now being noted in vary- 
ing degrees in 30 metropolitan areas of the 
Nation having populations of more than 
500,000, and in 71 other centers of lesser 
populations, Dr, Hitchcock said. 

In addition, reports of atmospheric pollu- 
tion in Mexico City, Bogota, Sao Paulo, Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Manchester, Paris, Cologne, 
Copenhagen, Sydney, Melbourne, and Tokyo, 
indicate that at least 33 million persons in 
other parts of the world live in heavily-popu- 
later, air-polluted centers. 

Dr. Hitchcock warned that “the air supply 
of any community is fixed by nature, by 
winds and weather, beyond the control of 
man,” and explained that “a large part of 
air pollution is the result of our growing re- 
quirements for energy in an age of mechani- 
zation.” 

A problem not under control of scientists 
and engineers, Dr. Hitchcock reminded, is 
“the willingness of the community—which 
includes business, industry, the public, and 
Government—to spend the necessary money 
and to accept the l 











necessary controls.” 





Concession on Echo Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the December 27 issue of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star on the upper 
Colorado River project is timely and ex- 
ceptionally well written. I am, there- 
fore, inserting it in the Recorp so that 
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my colleagues may have the benefit of 
the arguments it makes in opposition to 
the project: 

CONCESSION ON EcHO PARK 


One of the questions which Congress will 
face when it reconvenes in January is the 
controversial upper Colorado River project. 
And this time it may stand a better chance 
of passage because the dam at Echo Park, 
in Dinosaur National Monument, has been 
eliminated. 

The Echo Park Dam brought forth the op- 
position of conservationists and lovers of 
the national parks all over the Nation. The 
dam would have inundated a beautiful can- 
yon in one of the West’s most scenic spots. 
And there was always the question of wheth- 
er it was really vital to the upper Colorado 
project. 

Members of the House Rules Committee 
eliminated the Echo Park Dam from the 
House bill last spring. The proponents have 
now conceded defeat and are willing to leave 
Fcho Park alone. But they are still beating 
the drums for the rest of the project. 

Congress may buy their altered goods. If it 
does, however, it will not be getting an un- 
mixed blessing. Several other features of 
the upper Colorado project are also of dubious 
value. Engineers are not certain some of the 
dams are practical. No one seems to agree 
on the cost, which may run into hundreds 
of millions, and there is disagreement over 
whether the benefits from it, such as irriga- 
tion, recreation, and electric power, will make 
it self-supporting. 

Above all is the questionable policy of 
spending huge sums to create new agricul- 
tural lans at a time when the Government 
is so plagued with surplus crops that it is 
proposing to take millions of acres out of 
cultivation and put them in a soil bank. 
Echo Park or no Echo Park, Congress had 
better take another long look at this pro- 
posal. 


Address of Hon. George M. Leader, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, Before the Na- 
tionalities Division of the Democratic 
National Committee, January 28, 1956, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address: 


When I was a boy we used to sing a piece 
of jargon that went like this: 

“Run, get the ax; there’s a flea on Willie’s 
head.” 

Even as chiidren we thought it ridiculous. 
Even as children we realized it was a foolish 
way to kill a flea—unless you didn’t mind 
killing Willie in the process. 

I don’t know why I say “even” as children 
we thought it ridiculous, for it seems to me 
that a good many grown-ups, living in to- 
day’s United States, find it completely 
reasonable. 

These are the people who are so anxious 
to kill the fleas of communism that they 
swing their axes at our Constitution, our Bill 
of Rights, and our tradition of fair play. 

In the very act of combating communism, 
they swing the ax of communism. 

The swing the ax of terror. 

And while the brave among us shudder, the 
frightened cringe. 
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All of us know that we are living in an 
atmosphere of hysteria: Most of us are fa- 
miliar with the kangaroo courts and the star- 
chambers of our present-day America. 

This is the age of insecurity—for security 
reasons. 

It has come about because we have allowed 
some of our Government administrative 
agencies to bypass the courts and even to 
bypass our lawmaking bodies. 

By administrative decree—which can be 
changed by one stroke of a bureaucratic 
pen—men are being labeled as disloyal and, 
by implication, potentially treasonous. 

Take the Ladejinsky case, for example. 
Secretary Benson was finally forced to admit 
that it was unjust to call Mr. Ladejinsky a 
security risk. Secretary Benson now says 
that the loyalty-security tag pinned upon 
him was simply a pretext. 

For Secretary Benson's real reason for dis- 
missing Ladejinsky was his belief that every- 
body in the Department of Agriculture 
should be a native-born American. 

Those of us meeting here tonight are par- 
ticularly concerned with the problems of 
foreign-born or first-generation Americans. 
This is the reason why I have touched upon 
the dangers of the present security program. 

For, if native Americans are themselves 
facing the menace of trial-by-bureaucrat, 
what is ahead for the nationalities groups? 
What of the foreign-born American, or the 
American whose parents came from another 
country, or the American who still has rela- 
tives in another land? 

I must admit that the question is rhetori- 
cal. All of you know the answer as well as I. 

All of you know that their problem is in- 
finitely more critical than it is for the native 
American. 

As Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, I know a good deal about na- 
tionality groups. Within our State we have 
more than three-quarters of a million 
foreign-born citizens, and another two mil- 
lion who are either of foreign or mixed 
parentage. This is a high proportion, even 
in a Nation which numbers nearly 34 mil- 
lion of its citizens among the foreign-born 
or first generation. 

For my part—I am a Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man. 

It is true that my ancestors came to Amer- 
ica nine generations ago, but I am still a 
Pennsylvania Dutchman and I pride myself 
upon it. 

My identity as such is only a part of my 
complete identity as an American, of course. 
But this is equally true of the newly natu- 
ralized citizen. He may speak accented Eng- 
lish; he may read a newspaper printed in his 
native language; he may affiliate himself with 
a group made up of other Americans sprung 
from the same stock; he may preserve his 
language, his customs, and his inheritance of 
national culture and folk wisdom. But he is 
still as much an American as I am, or any- 
body else is. 

This is as it should be. After all, our pride 
in our origin does not disqualify us as 
Americans. 

All of us, whether naturalized cr native- 
born, are Americans and citizens, and even 
those of us whose families came here hun- 
dreds of years ago spring from immigrant 
stock. 

The thing that counts is the actuality of 
citizenship. 

Now traditionally, American citizenship is 
given without reservation and without dis- 
claimer. There are no strings attached. No 
trick clauses are hidden among the fine print. 
And no one is expected to start out with a 
fractional degree of citizenship and build it 
up to the complete whole over a period of 
years by seniority or bureaucratic endorse- 
ment. 

We have always believed in this country 
that the newly made citizen of half an hour 
ago was as much an American as the descend- 
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ant of John Smith, or Priscilla Alden, or Peter 
Stuyvesant. 

Why then should a new American, or a 
American with relatives abroad, or an hee 
ican who has fled the Iron Curtaj . 
discrimination? 

He shouldn't. But all too often he does 

For there is little doubt that in our present 
hysterical era he suffers more from the ero. 
sion of American civil rights than his native. 
born fellow citizen. 

Yet we are the people who for go long 
have prided ourselves on our nerve, our 
balance, and our acceptance of every man 
at face value. 

We are the people who have prided oy. 
selves upon our design for freedom ang our 
zealous defense of liberty. 

But we, those same people, see hardly a 
week go by without another affront to the 
freedoms we treasure. 

Undoubtedly, there are a few disloya} 
Americans and certainly we should like 
them to be removed from sensitive areas, 
But in the process we must not cast aside 
our heritage and our law. ‘ 

This is too high a price. 

You know, speaking as a layman, it has 
always seemed to me that civil rights are 
too often construed in the negative sense. 
Too often we think of them as protective 
devices. Too often we consider them to be 
simply defenses against the invasion of our 
individual freedoms. Too often we relegate 
them to the courts, to the lawyers, and to 
the due process of the law itself. 

Judge Learned Hand, one of our Nation’s 
great jurists and great men, has said some- 
thing very pertinent about this: 

“What do we mean,” Judge Hand asked, 
“when we say that first of all we seek liberty? 
I often wonder whether we do not rest our 
hopes too much upon constitutions, upon 
laws, and upon courts. These are false 
hopes; believe me, these are false hopes. 

“Liberty lies in the hearts of men and 
women; when it dies there, no constitution, 
no law, no court can save it; no constitution, 
no law, no court can even do much to help 
it. While it lies there, it needs no constitu- 
tion, no law, no court to save it.” 

Let us, therefore, stand up and be counted. 
Let us endorse sanity and abjure fear. Let 
us proclaim our faith in one another as 
Americans, and let us do it loudly enough 
to make our voices heard. 

For we are all of us immigrants, or the 
descendants of immigrants; and we have in 
common not only our search for liberty but 
our conviction that we can best find it here. 

And we are all of us members, in one way 
or another, of minority groups. At least, 
we are mavericks enough to think so. We 
are, in fact, individuals who find kinship 
in our independence, in our varied ap- 
proaches to government, but also in our 
basic similarity of purpose. We have found 
that all our minorities have, together, be- 
come the majority we call the Demorcatic 
Party. We have found that our party is the 
sum total of our viewpoints, of our tolerance 
for one another, of our conviction that de- 
mocracy is best achieved and best preserved 
in the United States by the Democratic 
Party. 

Before I leave this meeting here tonight, 
I should like to quote a few more words from 
the thoughtful pen of Judge Learned Hand. 

“What, then, is the spirit of liberty?” he 
asked. “I cannot define it; I can only tell 
you my own faith. The spirit of liberty }s 
the spirit which is not too sure that it 1s 
right; the spirit of liberty is the spirit which 
seeks to understand the minds of other men 
and women; the spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which weighs their interests alongside its 
own without bias; the spirit of liberty Tre- 
members that not even a sparrow falls to 
earth unheeded; the spirit of liberty is the 
spirit of Him who, near 2,000 years ag 
taught mankind that lesson it has never 
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yearned, but has never quite forgotten; that 
there may be a kingdom where the least 
shall be heard and considered side by side 
n the greatest * * *.” 

And so tonight, within the four walls of 
this room, we are gathered together as 
americans whose national origins cover the 
world—as men and women who believe that 
all of us are children of one Father and 
prothers in the same land. ; 

For myself, there is no greater cause in 
life than Our common cause of brotherhood; 
for it is, after all, the cause of liberty. And 
1 wish for liberty not only in America but 
throughout all the world. 

Let us pray, therefore, that the conscience 
and courage of Americans can create that 
spirit of liberty of which Judge Hand spoke 
so well; and that they will safeguard the 
yery liberty they have created. 

Only then will our Nation be secure in 
the armor of its freedom. 


wit 





Worries of the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, through 
sickness and otherwise—mostly other- 
wise—the President has had a hard time 
of it for the past few months. He will 
completely recover from his sickness, but 
Idoubt that his worries will end. 

Many members of his Cabinet seem to 
be suffering from the hoof-and-mouth 
disease, and it is apparently spreading. 
Defense Secretary Wilson led off in his 
speech in Chicago—spoke entirely out of 
turn and expressed his own views and not 
those of the President. That simmered 
down, but not until the damage removed 
some Republican Members of Congress. 

Along comes Dulles and authors an ar- 
ticle he never saw or read which ap- 
peared in Life magazine, telling how we 
had been on the brink of war many times, 
but that through dextrous handling and 
political jujitsu he had avoided war as 
often as it was threatened, and a general 
“hoo rah” for Dulles. Another storm 
broke, and through the heroism of the 
editor of Life, Mr. Luce, who assumed all 
the blame, the administration ship 
righted itself and started to sail again. 
This course was short lived, however, 
because another administration officer 
who had neither written nor read an ar- 
ticle appearing in Harper’s, stating that 
support prices were the bunk, sent in a 
— stating that the article was excel- 
ent. 

Benson had trouble before sporting 
around with sliding scales and Senator 
AIKEN, but this last blast shook the Fed- 

eral buildings in Washington. The Pres- 
ident, speaking in the last campaign, 
said that the farmers were entitled to-90 
percent of parity, and that they could 
count on him to maintain support prices, 
and now his Secretary of Agriculture set- 
tles the whole farm question in a hurry, 
and the article says the support program 
is out. 

There is one redeeming feature about 
Benson's blunder. He admitted it and 
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took full responsibility. That only con- 
firms what I think of him. He is a very 
nice, honest man, much better than the 
usnal run of Secretaries, but his knowl- 
edge of what to do to straighten out ag- 
riculture is on a par with what I know 
about the hereafter. 

These Secretaries seem to have con- 
tracted the dread foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, because every time the yopen their 
mouth they get their foot in it. In this 
political fly time the President should in- 
sist that the Secretaries wear muzzles, 
and I doubt that muzzles would stop the 
appearance of letters in the magazines 
under the name of a Secretary who never 
saw or read or signed the publication. 
That presents a mysterious situation. In 
my small way I have been correctly 
quoted, misquoted, and had my state- 
ments rewritten until I could not recog- 
nize them, but I never have yet seen an 
article in any magazine attribtued to me 
which I did not write, did not read. and 
did not sign. Gosh. This Secretary 
business is dangerous, when a Secretary 
cannot tell from 1 minute to the next 
what he will say when he has not said 
anything. The magazines should be fair 
enough to permit any Secretary to read 
what he is about tosay. I just would not 
have anything to do with a magazine 
which would not let me see what it had 
concocted. If he cannot read, let some- 
one read it tohim. This promiscuous ap- 
pearance of articles and letters emanat- 
ing from the administration head- 
quarters ought to be approved by some- 
body before the publication comes out. 

I think the President will survive his 
heart trouble if the situation is not ag- 
gravated, but the action of these pro- 
miscuous statements appearing in maga- 
zines, which the President knows nothing 
about, will give a well man thrombosis 
of the heart, liver, or any other vital 
organ. 





Somewhat, Yes Very, Confusing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope every Member of the House will 
take 2 minutes to read the following 
editorials from the Rockaway (N. J.) 
Record, and the Los Angeles Herald 
Express. 

They say in a few words, what I am 
sure a great many Congressmen are ask- 
ing themselves. That is: ‘How can we 
approve the upper Colorado River proj- 
ect, which would bring into production 
more than half a million acres of new 
agricultural land, and at the same time 
propose that 40 million other acres be 
taken out of production?” 

Here we have the situation of our left 
hand not paying any attention to what 
our right hand is doing. 

I am sure that all Members are sin- 
cerely struggling to devise ways and 
means for solving the great problem of 
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our surplus foods. With inconsistencies 
such as this, however, we cannot arrive 
at an equitable solution. 

Such projects as the upper Colorado 
should not be approved to increase the 
headache of our farm problem. Such 
projects are unjustified and foolhardy in 
the face of the present situation. 

I strongly commend the following 
analysis: 
| From the Rockaway (N. J.) Record of Janu- 

ary 12, 1956] 


MEMO FOR A POSTAL 


It's impossible to read all the material 
sent to us from Washington, but one piece 
this week commanded our enthusiastic at- 
tention. 

For the past couple of years we've been 
hearing about a multi-billion-dollar scheme 
of the Federal Bureau of Reclamation, called 
the upper Colorado River project, to irri- 
gate land in high, barren, remote areas of 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico. 


Representative Craic HosMER, of California 
(he must be a Republican; Senators Harry 
ByYrp, WALTER GEORGE, and RICHARD RUSSELL 
are the only Democrats we know of in Con- 
gress who aren’t hell bent on squandering the 
taxpayers’ money) has come up with a report 
that ought to blast the project for good. He 
has found there are nearly 21 million acres 
of fair to excellent farm land lying idle in 
the East, Midwest, and South, where there is 
ample rainfall and a long growing season. 
This total does not include woodlands, pas- 
tures, or Government lands. The figures 
were supplied by the United States Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

Against this he contrasts the upper Colo- 
rado project, that would irrigate about half 
a million acres at a cost of at least $5,000 
per acre, in an area where there is little pop- 
ulation, few roads, no metropolitan markets, 
few towns. The cost of establishing local 
governments, police forces, schools, and 
building highways and new towns would 
have to be added to the irrigation costs, 
whereas the good land now lying idle is 
close to markets and population centers, with 
roads and transportation running through 
them, and with schools and municipal gov- 
ernments already established. 

“It is an unbelievable proposal for the 
purpose of growing more farm products of 
the kind already in great surplus while there 
are these millions of acres of good idle land,” 
he says. 

Well, that’s bureaucracy for you. How 
could the parasites in the Reclamation Bu- 
reau justify their salaries if they didn’t try 
to reclaim something—anywhere, just so it 
keeps them busy? 

How about dropping a postcard to Prrr 
FRELINGHUYSEN in the House Office Build- 
ing? Or would you prefer to pay your share 
of that $5,000 per acre to grow more surplus 
to be bought with more of your money? 


Here is another editorial from the Los 
Angeles Herald-Express which reviews 
the same problem: 

SOMEWHAT CONFUSING 

The President has called for farm legisla- 
tion the core of which is the soil bank and 
other methods of inducing farmers to cut 
back on their production. 

But the President also recommended that 
Congress act to authorize construction of 
the upper Colorado River Basin water storage 
dams to throw open half a million new farm 
acres to agriculture. 

We are told that our Government storage 
bins are filled to overflowing with surplus 
farm products which must be sold here or 
abroad, even in Iron Curtain countries, and 
that is why we must pay farmers to stop pro- 
duction on a good part of their acreage. 
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If the upper Colorado project is built at a 
cost of billions of dollars, it will take away 
water that should come to southern Cali- 
fornia from the lower Colorado and that is a 
major concern of everyone in this section 
of the country. 

California’s Republican Congressman 
CRAIG HOSMER, of Long Beach, has thrown 
another monkey wrench into the confusion 
machinery by announcing that he will pre- 
sent to the House evidence that nearly 21 
million acres of the best American croplands 
are lying idle and unused for any purpose. 

“With millions of acres of the best farm- 
land awaiting the plow in areas where the 
rainfall is heavy and the growing season long, 
the Federal Bureau of Reclamation would 
force this great new burden of the upper 
Colorado River project on the American tax- 
payers,’”’ HosMEr stated. 

HOSMER said that the cost of bringing 
millions of idle farm acres into full produc- 
tion would run only from $15 to $150 an acre. 

“Compare that with the $5,000 an acre cost 
of building the upper Colorado project,” he 
added, “and you see how inconceivable the 
Reclamation Bureau’s scheme is.” 

It would seem that while we are talking 
about a soil bank for the farmers already 
having their land in full production, we 
should think a little about keeping these 
virgin lands around the upper Colorado 
project locked in their present soil bank until 
we have use for them. 


Politics and the Generals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of Thursday, 
January 26, 1956: 

POLITICS AND THE GENERALS 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway has now joined 
a lengthening list of general officers of the 
Army whose dissenting views of the defense 
policies stemming directly from the Com- 
mander in Chief are a symptom of some 
deep-seated defect of our Nation’s high com- 
mand. 

General Ridgway has been supreme com- 
mander in the Far East for U. N. forces, su- 
preme commander of NATO, and Chief of 
Staff of the Army. These are posts which 
gave him some competence in commands 
which General MacArthur and President 
Eisenhower have held, a wider experience, 
in fact, than either MacArthur or Eisen- 
hower. Eisenhower never commanded di- 
rectly in the Far East for U. N. forces, and 
MacArthur never commanded NATO. 

It cannot be charged then, that General 
Ridgway’s criticism of the political decisions 
which he says have marred the military pre- 
paredness of this country, stems from frus- 
trated ambition. Other general officers have 
had similar experiences with the pressure of 
politics. Generals Clark, Wedemeyer, Collins, 
Bradley—even General Marshall—and others 
of recent memory have experienced overt po- 
litical pressure. General Ridgway has taken 
his case to the people, while the others, 
from one consideration or another, never 
succeeded in registering an effective protest. 

No efforts will be spared by the coterie of 
incompetents surrounding Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson to smear General Ridgway. But 
he has said something which needed to be 
said, and uncovered a story which was 
hinted at for so long that it needed docu- 
mentation. 


_ what we say. 
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An Expression of Public Opinion on 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
January 23, 1956, issue of the Santa Rosa 
(Calif.) Press-Democrat carried an edi- 
torial entitled “What Foreign Policy 
Would Adlai Suggest?” which is a timely 
expression of public opinion on the cur- 
rent foreign-policy controversy. 

I believe the opposition is going over- 
board in their many times silly criticism 
of the Eisenhower’ administration. 
Never in the history of our country have 
we had more capable and honest men of 
reputation leading our important and 
sensitive departments of Government. 
I would warn those who criticize not to 
go too far, it may be a long way back. 

The editorial follows: 

WHAT FOREIGN POLICY WOULD ADLAI SUGGEST? 


When Adlai Stevenson officially became a 
candidate for President, a lot of people won- 
cered whether he was making a mistake by 
announcing too early. 

His pronouncements recently on a maga- 
zine article quoting Secretary of State Dulles 
that the United States has been on the brink 
of war 3 times in 3 years will make even more 
people wonder whether Mr. Stevenson would 
have increased his chances of nomination 
and election by remaining in the background 
a little longer. 

Mr. Stevenson is one of the most polished 
phraseturners of our times. When the maga- 
zine quoted Mr. Dulles, Candidate Stevenson 
promptly got into print by accusing the Sec- 
retary of playing Russian roulette with our 
entire Nation at a time when our military 
might was being reduced for political pur- 
poses. 

It sounds good. The only trouble is that 
it isn’t accurate. And a lot of people may 
be better informed than Mr. Stevenson 
thinks. 

There is no mystery about the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

In both Europe and Asia, we have drawn 
lines. Communist Russia and Communist 
China both understand clearly that if those 
lines are crossed, we will fight. 

Few people in the United States do not 
realize that the Communists would start a 
war at any time they are convinced they 
could defeat us. In essence, our foreign 
policy is that we do not propose to let our 
enemy nibble away at our defense perimeters, 
communizing other nations, until they have 
reached the point where the United States is 
isolated and ripe for attack. 

This foreign policy is in sharp contrast to 
that of Mr. Truman. 

Far from a clear-cut thus far and no far- 
ther policy, Mr. Truman’s administration let 
it be known that we did not consider Korea 
within our defense perimeter. The Com- 
munists promptly invaded South Korea— 
and we blundered into a shooting war in 
defending it. 

There have been no similar misadventures 
under the Eisenhower administration. If the 
Communists invade, we will fight. They 
know it, and the American public knows it. 
So does Mr. Stevenson. 

If we have been on the brink of war dur- 
ing crises over the Korean armistice, in Indo- 


. china and Formosa, and Mr. Dulles says we 


have, it is because our enemy has been 
tempted to gamble on whether we mean 
If there has been no war, and 
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there has not, it is because our enemy has 
decided it’s not safe to take the gamble, 

What would Mr. Stevenson substitute for 
this policy of strong defense and clear yp. 
derstanding? Would be return to the Policy 
of weak defense and uncertainty that 
plunged us into the Korean mess? 

He doesn’t say. He doesn’t even criticize 
our present foreign policy in a clear-cut and 
understandable manner. 

All he does is coin a smooth phrase about 
“Russian roulette.” 

Whether he’s running for President too 
soon remains to be seen. 

But since he’s running, he should let the 
people know in what direction he proposes 
to take the United States if nominated anq 
elected. 


The People Trust President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing an editorial appearing in one of 
the outstanding newspapers of my dis- 
trict, the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News, 
In well-chosen words, it clearly defines 
the position of our President and rec- 
ognizes that his performance in office 
confirms the feeling of trust and con- 
fidence that the people of our Nation 
have for him. The records will show, Mr. 
Speaker, that President Eisenhower has 
dedicated himself to the preservation of 
peace. The people trust him, Mr. Speak- 
er, regardless of politics. He has given 
us fullemployment without war. Hehas 
balanced the budget without jeopardiz- 
ing defense or any other segment of our 
economy. He has cut waste and unnec- 
essary expenditures and has given 
dignity to his office. 

MoRE POPULAR THAN EVER 

President Eisenhower has now completed 
three-fourths of the term to which he was 
elected in November 1952. That is a sufficient 
span to allow the American people to judge 
him as Chief Executive. 

The celebrations honoring him at this 
milestone bear a largely partisan Republican 
stamp. But the evidences suggest that many 
millions of Americans would happily asso 
ciate themselves with such homage. 

For Mr. Eisenhower is an extremely popu- 
lar man, as much or more so than the day he 
was elected with an all-time record of nearly 
34 million votes. Judged in these terms, bis 
tenure of office thus far has been a smashing 
success. 

The verdict of the historians may or may 
not coincide with the popular judgment, but 
it is bound to be affected by it. 

There is not really a great deal new that 
can be said in explanation of this popularity 
that was not uttered at the time of the Presi- 
dent’s fateful heart attack last September. 
At that time he learned, as few living men.do, 
in what esteem his countrymen held him. 

In the beginning it seemed to be chiefly § 
matter of trust. Mr. Eisenhower was & man 
who had taken a big role in bringing the 
American people safely through a great war 
and preparing the defenses against the pros- 
pect of another. 

His performance in office tended to confirm 
that feeling of trust. The President revealed 
himself as a man intensely dedicated to the 
preservation of peace, the cause most Ameri 
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cans wanted to see served with full devotion. 

In the domestic realm his tenure was linked 
frst with a moderate economic decline and 
then with a resurgence that carried the Na- 
tion to new peaks of prosperity. Here again 
the great majority of Americans appeared in- 
clined to credit him with striving earnestly 
to better their lot in life. 

Almost beyond these things, Americans 
came to view Mr. Eisenhower as a man of 
such innate sincerity and decency that he has 
stamped the fresh imprint of these qualities 
on the country’s public life. He has quieted, 
if he has not stilled, the angry currents being 
stirred by the extremists when he assumed 
the Presidency. The tenor of public discus- 
sion is calmer, and there is more unity in the 
United States than in many a day. 

His critics in his own party think he has 
been too much a Democrat. His Democratic 
adversaries think—or say—he has benefited 
form the illusion rather than fact of peace 
and prosperity. 

If President Eisenhower should decide to 
run for a second term, those who would prove 
these circumstances illusionary have their 
work cut out for them. For most people 
show no signs today of doubting the sub- 
stance of these favorable conditions. 

They have watched the President for 3 
years. And they like what they have seen. 





Flynt Speaks for the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, Mr. J. J. FLYNT, Jr., Made an address 
toa joint session of the General Assem- 
bly of Georgia, wherein he opposed the 
Federal aid-to-education bill. 

That speech met with approval in the 
general assembly, and the Griffin Daily 
News wrote the following editorial which 
should be of interest to this body, to wit: 

FLYNT SPEAKS FOR THE SOUTH 
(By Quimby Melton, Jr.) 

Congressman JacK FLyntT, of Griffin, made 
a fighting address to a joint session of the 
General Assembly of Georgia yesterday. In 
it he said clearly that he opposes the Federal 
aid-to-education bill in Congress because it 
would remove local control of schools and 
transfer it to Washington. 

Discussing the issue of segregation, he had 
some reasonable arguments to offer. As One 
of the leaders in Congress for continued seg- 
regation of the races, he made a statement 
which should be published through the Na- 
tion. It is: 

“I want to state without any reservation 
or evasion that I am here and now willing 
to take a solemn oath that I hold no malice, 
hatred, or prejudice whatsoever in my heart 
or mind or soul against any man or group 
of men, living or dead, because of his race or 
the color of his skin. * * * I have sought to 
give every man and woman every dignity to 
which he is entitled as a human being and 
every right to which he is entitled as an 
American citizen. 

“And, yet, I just as firmly and sincerely 
believe that to completely integrate in com- 
munities and States where each race con- 
stitutes a large proportion of the population 
would unquestionably weaken both races and 
even destroy one or both.” 
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That statement, in a nutshell, explains the 
South’s opposition to segregation. It tells 
the Nation clearly that the white southerner 
does not hate Negroes as so many people 
out of our section believe we do. It ex- 
plains that the fight for segregation is not 
a fight for bigotry or prejudice. 

To the contrary, the white southerner is 
the best friend the Negro race ever had. 

And like Congressman FLYNT, we have 
neither malice nor hatred toward the Negro 
race. We admire and respect the race’s 
achievements and accomplishments in a 
relatively few number of years. We believe 
that Negroes are entitled to fair treatment, 
a proper standard of living, good education, 
and the right to the pursuit of happiness. 

But, again, like Congressman FLYNT, we 
believe that integrating the races in the 
South might well lead to the destruction ol 
either or both races. 

And though we bear no ill will what- 
ever toward Negroes, we do loathe. abhor, 
and despise the political and sociological 
meddlings of troublemakers from outside our 
State who seek to overthrow the Constitu- 
tion, wreck the good will between the races, 
and cram an illegal and unconstitutional 
decision down our throats. 

Congressman FLYNT has spoken out in 
terms even the Supreme Court and even the 
rabble rousers of the leftwing elements can 
understand. Let his words be heard through- 
out the Nation. 





Retiring Admiral Shepheard Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 26, 1956: 

RetTIRING ADMIRAL SHEPHEARD HONORED 


A Who’s Who list of leaders in the marf- 
time industry paid tribute last night to a 
man often called the best friend of the 
American merchant marine. 

He is Rear Adm. Halert Clifford Shep- 
heard, Chief of the Coast Guard Office of 
Merchant Marine Safety. After almost 40 
years as naval rating and officer, civilian 
shipping industry employee and Coast Guard 
Officer, he will retire on Tuesday. 

Admiral Shepheard entered the Naval Re- 
serve Force in March 1917 and won a provi- 
sional lieutenant’s stripes before he was sep- 
arated in March 1928. For the next 5 years 
he was associated with private steamship 
lines but then joined the old Steamboat 
Inspection Service of the Department of 
Commerce. 

When the inspection service was trans- 
ferred to the Coast Guard in 1942, Admiral 
Shepheard was commissioned a Reserve cap- 
tain and named Chief of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Inspection. He saw service with the 
Navy in World War II and won the Legion 
of Merit. He was promoted to rear admiral 
in 1948. 

In his long career, the admiral won the re- 
spect of many shipping-industry executives 
who honored him last night at the Commo- 
dore Hotel. To “Shep,” as he is affection- 
ately known, they could look for sympa- 
thetic and fair handling of their maritime 
safety and inspection problems. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, knowing 
that in the State of Washington we have 
been short some 2,725 school classrooms, 
I followed the White House Conference 
on Education with great interest. It was 
obvious the problem of the shortage of 
education facilities was nationwide—due 
to a lag of construction during World 
War II, plus a soaring birth rate. Like 
others who feared Federal dictation in 
the field of education, I had to admit that 
although I felt the providing of proper 
schooling for our children is not a Fed- 
eral responsibility; nevertheless, many 
localities presently are either unable or 
unwilling to meet this responsibility. It 
has become a Federal problem. 

Under the State of Washington con- 
stitution, every child is assured an educa- 
tion by the State—so if the local com- 
munity falls short, the State, as I see it, 
must fill the need. The frills of educa- 
tion—and I do not use this term in a de- 
rogatory sense—can be voted up or down 
on a grassroots basis, but in my State a 
child’s basic education is a State re- 
sponsibility. By and large, I gather the 
same is true in most other States. 

The difference between States seems to 
be that some States have made more ef- 
fort than others to fill their responsibil- 
ities. Comparisons are not fair, but I 
have heard that California under the im- 
pact of population growth, due to the 
trend of westward migration, has issued 
$300 million of bonds to meet their needs. 
In our State of Washington, we have 
gone in debt to try and meet the short- 
age—unsuccessfully. It appears that 
certain other States have not needed to 
go into debt or are not of a mind to do 
as much. 

The Eisenhower program to alleviate 
the shortage of public-school classrooms 
was unprecedented. Critics say it was 
too little and too late, but a Democratic- 
controlled Congress which failed a year 
earlier to act would have to share any 
such criticism with a Republican admin- 
istration. 

However, Mr. Speaker, sound programs 
require study and I, myself, question if 
anyone has the right answer yet. Cer- 
tainly I am disillusioned by H. R. 7535. 

Need, under the Eisenhower recom- 
mendation, was to be the basis for grants 
to States. This penalizes those com- 
munities which have acted on their own 
to build the needed schools. But this 
much should be said for the administra- 
tion plan: it would cut off States and 
communities from getting aid if they had 
their own resources to build schools, yet 
failed to use them. 

If the Federal Government gets into 
the solution of school maintenance prob- 
lems—costs of and raising the standard 
of salary levels—I see a danger of Fed- 
eral dictation but, in aiding a program 
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to meet the classroom backlog, we as- 
sume the Government in time will step 
out of the picture. The requirement for 
matching contributions by the States is 
one provision to insure local payments, 
and local participation means local con- 
trol under the Hospital Construction Act 
so it can be retained under a Federal 
grant program. 

Anyway, I am favorable to giving apa- 
thetic or hard-pressed communities a 
Federal lift in catching up. I hope it 
will have the effect of encouraging local 
efforts to raise the standards of teachers 
pay. If the States have reason to feel 
the Federal Government is going to enter 
the teacher-salary field, I fear for the 
effort. It will be a case of let Uncle 
Sam do it. 

Now I want to say I am very unhappy 
about the proposed formulas for allot- 
ments to the States. I have looked over 
the tables issued by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in con- 
nection with S. 2905 which, as I under- 
stand it, is the administration’s recom- 
mendation. Then I have before me fiz- 
ures developed by the Tax Foundation of 
New York City showing how the various 
States would fare under H. R. 7539, the 
so-called Kelley bill. Both formulas 
leave me very cold. It is not necessarily 
that my State of Washington will pay 
more into the Federal Government in 
taxes for the program than it gets back. 
I am used to that. The sore point with 
me is that the tables show that we States, 
who in relation to our total State-tax 
revenue have bonded ourselves highly or 
gone into debt, fare worse than many 
States who have not incurred debts. 
Mind you, I am not criticizing those 
States who do not have big bonded in- 
debtedness. I envy them. 

Another point I raise is that the State 
of Washington is exceeded by only one 
State, New York, in expenditures for 
school purposes from State and local 
sources from current revenue receipts 
on a basis of per pupil in daily average 
attendance. It appears to me under H. R. 
7535 our State does not get enough 
credit for what we are doing, and I come 
from a heavily taxed industrial area, 
Seattle and Kitsap County, that has been 
trying to meet its school needs in a local 
Way as well as through the State level. 
Meanwhile, certain rurai areas of our 
State who will not raise their assessed 
valuations for tax purposes to a fair fig- 
ure are not paying a proportionate and 
fair amount of the effort the State is 
making. 

However, that is a local problem. 
What I wish to emphasize as far as the 
Federal school construction program is 
concerned is that States like mine should 
be studying the basis of State allotments. 

Frankly, our State Educational Asso- 
ciation has wired me it favors H. R. 7535, 
the Kelley bill. But later when I have 
to explain to the taxpayers of my dis- 
trict my support of a bill which is not 
equitable, that wire from the Washing- 
ton Education Association will not help 
much. 

For example, Arizona’s tax collections 
in 1954 were 26 times her outstanding 
debt. Yet Arizona under H. R. 7535 will 
get more aid than the cost of the Fed- 
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eral school construction program to her 
based on her share of Federal tax pay- 
ments. She gets back more than her 
cost. 

Wisconsin’s taxes collected in 1954 
were 52 times the outstanding State 
debt, yet she benefits in a greater degree 
than she would pay. In other words, 
the formula is wrong. A great many 
States benefit unduly in the same way. 
Notwithstanding, Iam committed in my 
conscience to support a Federal educa- 
tion-aid measure which I hope will en- 
courage people in every State as well as 
my own to meet the emergency. To vote 
down this bill, bad as it is, means no 
legislation this year. 

There are only two provisions I insist 
on. I will compromise on the basis of 
allocating the funds to States. I am 
willing to see my constituents pay more 
than their just share provided, first, that 
the fair labor standard of the Davis- 
Bacon type is included, and second, that 
assurance is given one way or another 
that no funds under this program go to 
any schoo] district in defiance of the 
United States Supreme Court as to seg- 
regation of races. If assurance is given 
that legally funds can be withheld by 
administrative action of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, I 
will waive the requirement of an amend- 
ment as to this latter point. But other- 
wise I personally will stand firm on both 
points. 

Meanwhile, I urge a corrected formula 
for State distribution. A State with a 
heavy debt like my State of Washington 
is entitled to get back at least as much 
as the program costs her taxpayers. 


A Humane Society Proposal 


ENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial: 

A HUMANE Society PROPOSAL 

There are times when the objectives of the 
well-meaning humane societies are worthy 
of public support. 

Such an instance is the proposed legisla- 
tion before the Congress to require that meat 
animals be slaughtered “by humane, rapid, 
and efficient means.” The legislation would 
not impose anything brand new and untried 
on the packing industry. Already 15 Ameri- 
can packing companies are said to use ap- 
proved methods of slaughtering and laws 
like the bills before the Congress have been 
in effect for years in Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Switzerland. 

Any one of three bills, whose authors 
are Senator HUMPHREY and Representatives 
HIESTAND and GRIFFITHS, would be satisfac- 
tory to the humane groups. It should be 
possible for the Congress, whose Members 
surely are in sympathy with the objective, 
to reach agreement on legislation to accom- 
plish it. 


January 39 
The Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 26, 1956, the distinguisheg 
columnist, Mr. Bill Henry, wrote an ex. 
cellent column which appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times. Bill Henry has 
analyzed some of the reasons for the 
outstanding service performed by Vice 
President NIXON. 

The article follows: 

By THE WAY 
(By Bill Henry) 

WASHINGTON.—No matter whether Dwight 
D. Eisenhower runs or doesn’t run for the 
Presidency it is quite clear that much of the 
Republican Party's campaigning is going to 
be done by RicHarp MiLHAUS NIXON, His are 
capable hands. 

DICK 

It is unfortunate that most people have 
never heard the Vice President in normal 
oratorical effort, for, thanks to his amazing 
skill as a political campaigner, he has had 
to spend most of his time carrying the ball 
for his party. The fact is, though, that 
Nrxon is a past master at other facets in the 
field of talk. He is extremely good at the 
small, cozy address to groups of limited size 
on subjects which are only incidentally po- 
litical. And in addition he is amazingly 
skilful at the banquet type of oratory. 
Truth is that in just about every way of 
meeting people he is extremely successful, as 
his handshaking tours of the world and the 
Latin American countries will testify. As is 
the case with Gen. Douglas MacArthur, most 
of the enmity which exists against Nixon 
comes from people who have had little direct 
contact with him. 


NIXON 


DIRECT 

Part of Nrxon’s skill lies in the simplicity 
of his approach to subjects. When, for in- 
stance, at the Chicago salute-to-Eisenhower 
dinner he reduced Adlai Stevenson into what 
one Republican described as a quivering, 
spineless heap of quips and wisecracks, NIXon 
did it in the simplest possible way and in the 
shortest space of time. He opened by skele- 
tonizing his speech which, he said, would 
deal with four topics: (1) The conditions 
the Eisenhower administration inherited; 
(2) the condition now after 3 years of Eisen- 
hower leadership; (3) some of the major 
complaints of the critics of the administra- 
tion; and (4) the great vista for the future 
if the Republicans remain in office. The 
third point dealt with, and pretty well dis- 
posed of, Adlai by noting that Stevenson 
offered only criticism, no remedy except 4 
return to the policies which got us into much 
of our international trouble. 

SIMPLICITY 

Here in Government circles they're for- 
ever talking about the way in which Nixon 
addrésses groups of, say, district attorneys or 
attorneys general. He has a tremendous 
ability to “bone up” on any topic and when 
he addresses them he quickly displays 42 
amazing understanding of their problems, 
their possible remedies, and of the law with 
which they are most intimately concerned. 
He usually knows a large number of them 
personally, knows the peculiar problems of 
their individual areas and displays an &s- 
tounding comprehension of their jobs. This 
is no accident. He takes his job seriously 
every s} seriously, making 
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eyre that he provides them with something 
os e than & collection of canned platitudes 
- ‘en of political argument. He saves his 
noone parbs for such special occasions as 
seem appropriate. 
EPIGRAMS 

For instance, the other night when he was 
resented with the gold medal of Philadel- 
phia’s poor Richard Club on the occasion of 
the 250th anniversary of the birth of Ben- 
‘amin Franklin, Nixon’s speech showed the 
same painstaking preparation which always 
characterizes his public efforts. He careful- 
iy outlined and narrowed down his discus- 
sion of Franklin before this group of Frank- 
lin experts, limiting his remarks to Frank- 
in in his role as a public man and a public 
servant. Then having carefully chosen his 
Frankliniana, he applied a couple of dozen 
norisms of the great man to present-day 
problems and cited Franklin’s remarks in 
such a Manner as to show how the thinking 
of the man in Revolutionary times could be 
used in meeting today’s seemingly new and 
more complex situations. It was quite a 
masterpiece of making use of pioneer Ameri- 
can thinking in the light of today’s, and to- 
morrow’s developments. It is Nixon’s abil- 
ity to speak simply, clearly, and convincing- 
iy that gives him such stature as we plunge 
into the haggling of this political year. 


ap 





Arms for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the text of a statement issued 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt on her 
own behalf, and on behalf of former 
President Harry S. Truman, and on be- 
half of Walter P. Reuther, vice presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 


Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. This is the same item I 


referred to during my remarks on the 
floor earlier today: 
ARMS FoR ISRAEL 

The future of Israel and the Arab lands 
of the Near East is inextricably intertwined. 
Present antagonisms and fears have forced 
seth Israel and the Arab lands to channel 
human and material resources into arms 
when they are desperately needed for the 
peaceful development of the Middle East. 
The threat to peace in the Middle East is a 
threat to world peace. Border clashes with 
increasing frequency may at any time erupt 
into war which may spread far beyond the 
Middle East. The problems which have 
arisen between the Arab States and Israel, 


difficult though they are, can be solved, 
given goodwill and the sincere desire for 
peace. 


— is essential that America should do all 
: at lies within its power to prevent war and 
‘ay the foundation for permanent peace in 
the Middle East. 

The State of Israel is a great and irrevo- 
cable historic fact. It represents the rebirth 
ofa nation that has given to the world one 
“ its greatest traditions. When it pro- 
Claimed its independence in 1948, the United 
States was the first government to give 
Israe] recognition. In doing so, our Govern- 
Ment gave practical expression to an ideal 
and policy supported by every administra- 
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tion since World War I, and repeatedly en- 
dorsed by bipartisan resolutions in Congress 
and the platforms of both major parties. 


ACHIEVEMENTS ARE NOTED 


This country has extended the hand of 
friendship and given assistance to the Arab 
States, through its support of the cultural 
interest of the Arab world and its participa- 
tion with the Arabs in the exploitation of the 
region’s rich natural resources. Through 
the United Nations and through our own 
assistance programs, we have aided the Arab 
governments to meet their economic and 
social problems. Our technicians and diplo- 
mats are laboring to bring into being vast 
projects in the Jordan and Sinai which 
promise great benefits to the Arab world. 
We have been prepared to enter into mutual 
security agreements with the Arabs for the 
defense of their frontiers and those of the 
free world. Secretary Dulies has made clear 
the willingness of the United States to ex- 
tend financial and economic assistance and 
to help settle the refugee problem. 

Israel, with the help of scientists, tech- 
nicians, and administrators drawn from 
every land, has shown how the desert can 
be transformed by human skill and persever- 
ance. Israel has demonstrated the _ tre- 
mendous possibilities for economic and 
social development in this area, where there 
is both belief in and the practice of democ- 
racy. Peace would make these skills and 
achievements available to the whole Near 
East and help the region to achieve a new 
flowering, unparalleled since Biblical days. 

In facing the real problems of the Arab 
refugees, it must be recognized that Israel 
cannot economically or politically afford to 
admit more than a small number. Though 
a significant part. Israel is only a small 
part, and is by no means the most richly 
endowed part of the Middle East. The op- 
portunity for the settlement of nearly a mil- 
lion Arab refugees is far more promising in 
the vast Arab lands tht surround Israel than 
in the small State of Israel under any condi- 
tions that could possibly be created there. 
America, together with other countries ready 
to give financial and technical assistance for 
the resettlement of Arab refugees, has the 
right to expect the goodwill and full co- 
operation of the Arab lands and of Israel to 
the extent of its ability to provide financial 
compensation. 

The United States must pursue an un- 
equivocal policy in regard to the Middle East. 
It must make clear that any change in the 
status quo by force will not be recognized 
or tolerated. No constructive purpose could 
be served by gnawing at or seeking to roll 
back the boundaries of Israel. No part of 
Israel] has ever been part of Egypt or Jordan. 
The Arab States and Israel are bound by 
the United Nations Charter not to use threats 
of force or force as an instrument of national 
policy. They are bound by armistice agree- 
ments that forbid alteration of boundaries 
by the use of force. Changes of boundaries 
can, therefore, be brought about only by 
mutual agreement. 

ARMS RACES DEPLORED 


It is for the United States to restate and 
implement its basic principles in such a way 
that there can be no uncertainty as to where 
it stands. The cynical invitation to an arms 
race, the spreading of confusion, and the 
exciting of mutual fear and hostility by the 
shipment of Communist arms to Egypt can 
be offset only by the clarification of our 
position, persistent efforts toward mutual 
confidence, and our active efforts toward 
achieving peace. We must counteract every 
attempt by the Soviet Union to upset the 
present precarious balance of power in this 
area. This requires that the United States 
should now provide the defensive arms 
needed by Israel to protect itself against any 
aggression made possible or incited by the 
introduction of Communist arms. 
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The tripartite declaration of 1950, under 
which the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France committed themselves that 
“should they find that any of these states 
were preparing to violate frontier or armistice 
lines” they would “immediately take action 
within and outside the United Nations to 
prevent such violation” must now be 
strengthened by incorporation into treaties 
offered on equal terms to Israel and the 
Arab lands. Because of Soviet intervention, 
such treaties can no longer be conditioned 
on either acceptance by both sides or by 
mutual agreement in regard to border 


changes, since such conditions would, if im- 
posed, only delay the enactment of treaties 
that are essential to maintaining peace in 
this area. 


Peace is the highest American interest in 
the Near East. What is at stake is not only 
the survival of the small State of Israel, for 
which we have long avowed, our firm friend- 
ship, but, as the President has reminded us, 


the peace of the world. 





United Nations Vote on New Members 
Called a Blow to Morality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorpD, 
I include an article from the New York 
Herald Tribune by David Lawrence 
which shows that the Court of Inter- 
national Justice rendered an advisory 
opinion sought by the United Nations 
itself in which the Court declared that 
package deals are illegal. Despite this, 
package deals persisted. 

The article follows: 

U. N. VOTE ON NEW MEMBERS CALLED A BLOW 
TO MORALITY 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, December 15—The United 
Nations revealed itself as just another 
logrolling organization, with less regard for 
principle and morality than for political ex- 
pediency. It's a blow from which the organi- 
zation may never recover. For, once respect 
is lost, it is rarely regained. 

The controversy over admitting new mem- 
bers was on the same low plane that one 
would find in Tammany Hall in New York 
City or in the smoke-filled rooms of political 
conventions where deals and packages are 
manipulated with all the artful barter and 
selfishness of the market place. 

Nationalist China, alone, by her veto of 
Outer Mongolia, stood out as the courageous 
champion of morality. Yet it is a sign of the 
decadence of the times that newspaper dis- 
patches are telling already of the intention 
of some governments to punish the National- 
ist government next year and give her seat 
in the United Nations to unmoral Red China 
just because the Nationalist delegate didn't 
bow to expediency. 

RECALLS KOREA TOLL 

The day that Red China goes in the U.N., 
the demand for America to step out will be 
resumed. For it was Red China’s murderous 
commanders who in Korea helped to bring 
about the death of 33,000 American boys and 
the wounding of 110,000 others. The same 


has 
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U.N., which declared Red China an aggressor 
now is reported to be ready to take that 
regime unto its bosom. 

But the amazing thing is the way that sup- 
posed champions of virtue—those who extol 
the U. N. as the last word in international 
morality—are themselves surrendering prin- 
ciple and rejoicing that Soviet Russia did 
finally condescend to let sixteen members 
come into the organization. The cry is for 
“universality” at any cost, as if numbers 
rather than the qualifications of the mem- 
bers to carry out the obligations of the U. N. 
charter were the real criterion of effective- 
ness. 


EXPEDIENCY, SPENDER SAYS 


It was Sir Percy Spender, of Australia, 
president of the Security Council, who, with 
startling frankness, said the other day: “It 
is not principle with which we are concerned 
here but expediency—the expediency of in- 
exorable political circumstances.” 

This then is the new doctrine of the U. N. 
which in all the schools and colleges of 
America has heretofore been praised as the 
paragon of international virtue and as the 
last great hope of civilization to settle its 
disputes. 

Having failed to command universal sup- 
port for armed intervention to repel the 
aggressor in Korea, the United Nations has 
since been compelled to rely primarily on 
moral force. But even this moral force now 
has deteriorated. For there can be no re- 
spect throughout the world for an organiza- 
tion that violates its own principles of law 
and order. The Court of International Jus- 
tice, for example, in an advisory opinion 
sought by the U. N. itself, ruled in 1943 that 
package deals are illegal and that admission 
must be on individual merits of the member 
rather than dependent or conditioned on 
the acceptance of other members. 

All this now has been brushed aside and 
the new slogan seems to be “numbers for 
numbers’ sake.” 

Under such circumstances, it is logical 
for the United States now to ask that all its 
48 States be admitted to the U.N. It would 
augment the number of members consider- 
ably. After all, each of the 48 States is 
sovereign and, while the charter uses the 
term sovereign equality, there is no incli- 
nation today in the U. N. to examine the 
qualifications of members too carefully. 
Also it would solve the controversy here 
over the Bricker amendment, for if the vari- 
ous subsidiary bodies of the U. N. are to 
make treaties or agreements binding this 
country on certain domestic affairs, at least 
each of the 48 States would have some sort 
of opportunity to veto such legislation. 

If Outer Mongolia, which was a part of 
Red China, is to be a member—and Russia 
now insists that Outer Mongolia must be 
admitted or else Japan can’t be admitted— 
then it does seem that a case can be made 
also for British Columbia or Quebec or On- 
tario, though the British Government seems 
to have fared pretty well in voting strength 
with such sympathetic partners as Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada and the Union 
of South Africa already members of the 
U.N. 

Only the United States among the major 
powers has been left with a single vote. For 
in due time Soviet Russia will want more 
of her provinces admitted, just as were the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia. Some day, if Red 
China does come into the U. N., she will 
demand that Inner Mongolia be accepted 
to balance Outer Mongolia, and so the game 
goes—the great hope of mankind for a 
union of peace-loving organizations with a 
devotion to idealism, instead of to material- 
ism, has been crushed under an avalanche 
of brazen deals and packages set loose by 
unmoral politicians. 
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Liquor Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp to include a letter which I have 
received from Mrs. Norma Burgess 
Moore, president, the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Connecticut, 
Inc., with an enclosed petition. I ask 
unanimous consent that the petition 
with the names of those signing it be 
also made a part of the REcorp. 

The letter and petition follow: 

THE WOMAN’s CHRISTIAN 
‘TEMPERANCE UNION OF 
CoNNECTICUT, INC., 
Hartford, January 20, 1956. 
Hon. Horace SEELY-BrRowN, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Again we are remind- 
ing you of the wave of public sentiment 
against the liquor advertising over the air 
and in publications. Even people who are 
not with us in wanting total abstinence de- 
plore the ads, which get bolder and bolder 
in their glanrour to get more people to drink. 

After all, how ridiculous it is to allow the 
glamorous advertising of a product that is 
the cause of so much misery and crime in 
the world. How the liquor traffic must gloat 
over the ignorance and indifference of good 
people. 

To actually allow a group of money-seek- 
ers to ruin our civilization with their poison- 
ous product isn’t very bright. Alocholic 
beverages contain a very powerful narcotic 
and are habit forming. The few clinics we 
have could never begin to care for the alco- 
holics, which increase all the time. 

Over 20,000 alcoholics in Connecticut who 
are a burden on society, dependent financial- 
ly, and a hazard to have loose. 

Please take this seriously and study the 
problem, so as to take a definite stand on it 
and do what is best for all concerned. 
Civilization is at a pretty low ebb in many 
ways. 

Many thanks for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Norma B. Moore. 

P. S—Enclosed petitions with 240 names. 
Please record in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


PETITION 


To our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully peti- 
tion you to protect us in our rights as par- 
ents and as purchasers, by passing legisla- 
tion to prohibit alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising over the radio and television and in 
our magazines and newspapers. Our televi- 
sion sets are being rendered worse than use- 
less to us by alcoholic beverage advertising, 
and our children are being led to believe 
that alcohol is harmless and to glorify crime 
by means of such advertising. 

Helen N. Ryan, Evelyn C. Hewitt, Agnes H. 
Smith, Anna Zlatoklarck, Helen B. Hagen, 
Mable E. Rogers, Mrs. G. H. Rogers, Middle- 
ton, Conn.; Ada M. Stewart, Cobalt, Conn.; 
Ida J. House, Hilda N. Hitchcock, Lura A, 
Bailey, Ursula R. Rich, Ruby E. Hilla, Ruth D, 
Berwick, Helen S. Dow, East Hampton, Conn.; 
Lucy Hall, Moodus, Conn.; A. B. McEwen, 
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Mrs. Hazel Boston, Rachel I. Gregorg, Rut, zg 
Codding, Ruth A. Fiske, Danielson, Conn: 
Elizabeth W. Holden, Sterling, Conn.; Mapgi 
J. Warren, Mrs. E. Fredikson, Viola Lang. 
win, Winifred Robillaird, Ethel A, K, Hole. 
house, Danielson, Conn.; Lottie R., Hildreth 
Brooklyn, Conn.; Nina E. Wood, Myra M. 
Hand, Edna K. Bamford, Danielson, Cony. 
Joseph S. Adams, A. B. Goodyear, Fannie P. 
Adams, Lila E. Allen, Charles F. Banning 
Lucy R. Banning, Elsie S. Wigley, Pricilla 4 
Marsden, Baltic, Conn.; Fannie P, Adams 
Norwich, Conn.; Mrs. Theodore Mauk, Mrs, 
Lee Clegg, Norwichtown, Conn.; Mr. Donald 
Jacobson, Stella Coen, Norwich, Conn, yy. 
and Mrs. Carl W. Brown, Gales Ferry, Conn, 

Mary M. Eldridge, Henry A. Eldridge, South 
Killingly, Conn.; Shirley M. Chase, Dayville, 
Conn.; Lucy D. Richardson, Elizabeth y. 
Chase, Danielson, Conn.; Carrie L. Drew 
Bertha E. Davis, East Killingly, Conn.; Ethel 
Chase, Dayville, Conn.; Iola Coolidge, Anng 
J. Lippens, Helen T. Pellett, Danielson, Conn: 
Lottie A. Beckwith, Willimantic, Conn.; Mrs. 
Carrie E. Robbins, North Grosvenor Dale, 
Conn.; Sarah Lonvia Hadley, Canterbury, 
Conn.; Olga Mitchell, Mrs. Iola B. Coolidge 
Danielson, Conn.; Mrs. Laura Carroll, East 
Killingly, Conn.; Alfred C. Greene, Eden Q, 
Stilwell, Danielson, Conn.; Nettie M. Carroll, 
Dayville, Conn.; Madeline I. Langlois, John 
Mourlle, W. C. Nordst, Waterford, Conn, 
Mrs. W. H. Lipthostt, Groton, Conn.; Bernice 
M. Greene, New London, Conn.; Shirley Beck- 
with, Helen T. Williams, Mrs. George Beck- 
with, Lulu M. Williams, Waterford, Conn: 
Mrs. C. Williams, W. E. Roath, Genevieve 
Lewis, New London, Conn.; E. D. Daniels, 
Geneva Daniels, Lester Flora Packham, R. D, 
Dunkaid, Alice Williams, Susie Craven, Mrs, 
Abucu Shephard; Rene J. Douglas, Water- 
ford, Conn.; Rev. Roy I. Bohanan, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

John R. Herbert, Voluntown, Conn.; Bur- 
ten W. Robinson, Alma D. Robinson, Nor- 
wich, Conn.; John M. Post, Ledyard, Conn, 
Elmer G. Page, Mr. and Mrs. B. D. Lathrop, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mader, Mrs. Floyd L. 
Bombard, Ruby E. Vaughn, Norwich, Conn.; 
Henry Bufithes, Elizabeth Bufithes, Uncas- 
ville, Conn.; Arthur Dawley, Agnes Dawley, 
Preston, Conn.; Betty Fauss, Norwichtown, 
Conn.; J. R. Gambill, Norwich, Conn.; Signe 
Post, Ledyard, Conn.; W. L. Grover, Mrs. 
Luella H. Packer, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Benner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Clegg, John A. Coggeshale, 
Ruth A. Hamilton, Mrs J. W. Jones, Mr. J. W. 
Jones, Emery H. Davis, Edna M. Phillips, 
Robert J. Storms, Anna C. Terry, Norwich, 
Conn.; Lucy R. Saunders, John B. Post, Led- 
yard, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. G. Wyman Carroll, 
Jr. Norwich, Conn.; Lester and Flora Peck- 
ham, Rene J. Langlois, Susie Craker, Water- 
ford, Conn.; John Mourlie, Chesterfield, 
Conn.; W. C. Mordstrom, Waterford, Conn, 
Mrs. L. H. Lipthrott, Groton, Conn, 
Bernice M. Greene, Alma Stocktford, New Lon- 
don, Conn.; Shirley Beckwith, Helen T. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. George A. Beckwith, Lulu M. Wil- 
liams, Waterford, Conn.; Mrs. L. Williams, 
W. E. Roath, Genevieve Lewis, New London, 
Conn.; E. O. Daniels, Geneva S. Daniels, 
Vince Guy, Alice Williams, Madeline I. Lan- 
glois, Waterford, Conn.; Rey. Roy I. Bohanan, 
New London, Conn. 

Mary M. Eldridge, Henry A. Eldridge, South 
Killingly, Conn.; Shirley M. Chase, Dayville, 
Conn.; Lucy D. Richardson, Elizabeth N. 
Chase, Helen T. Pellett, Iola Coolidge, Ann 
J. Lippens, Danielson, Conn.; Carrie L. Drew, 
Bertha E. Davis, East Killingly, Conn.; Ethel 
Chase, Dayville, Conn.; Lottie A. Beckwith, 
Willimantic, Conn.; Mrs. Carrie E. Robbins, 
North Grosvenordale, Conn.; Sarah Louise 
Hadley, Canterbury, Conn.; Mrs. Everett 5. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Iola B. Coolidge, Danielson, 
Conn.; Mrs. Laura Carroll, East Killingly, 
Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. Alfred C. Greene, Eden 
S. Stilwell, Danielson, Conn.; Nettie M. Cat- 
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Dayville, Conn.; Mrs. Frank I. Royce, 
Mrs. Raymond L. Pierce, Mrs. Gertrude T. 
Ambury, Mrs. E. Judson, Mrs. Winifred M. 
Blackledge. Mrs. Gladys T. Gray, Mazie I. 
stamm, Mrs. Fred Laycock, Thomas Funnell, 
Mrs. Elisworth Robinson, W. E. Johnson, 
Thomas Sumpki, J. Bernard Sebastian, 
Frank C. Huntley, John Hargreaves, Mrs. 
June Britt, Cc. H. Benker, Clarence E. Win- 
sor, Mrs. Annie Frink, Mrs. Ruth Mann, Mrs. 
pucinda E. Ross, Norwich, Conn.; Myrtle F. 
Chism, Stafford Springs, Conn.; Ruth P. 
Ramsay, Rev. Arthur J. Dorr, Marion Wal- 
pridge, Edith M. Pecott, Conrad Paul Mohr, 
Miriam Mohr, L. J. Dorr, Mrs. Mabel Depeau, 
mrs. Mabel Jenkins, Stafford, Conn.; Mrs. 
Nettie Hayes, Mrs. Electra Sacherek, Mrs. 
Helen Hancock, Grace B. Comins, Caroline 
E. Comins, Stafford Springs, Conn.; Frederick 
y. Horsman, Mabel C. Horsman, Pearl E. 
szych, Ruth Pouga, Maude G. Smith, Staf- 
ford, Conn. 

Mrs. Anna J. Lippens, Mrs. Dorina Bisson- 
nette, Mrs. Eva Bolves, Danielson, Conn.; Mrs. 
Juida Leaman, Brooklyn, Conn.; Lewellyn 
Richardson, Dorian A. Edwards, Mrs. Rose 
Parkhurst, Rev. G. Emery Pratt, Danielson, 
Conn.; Mrs. Mary C. Webb, Rogers, Conn.; 
Mrs. Mary Richardson, George A. Richardson, 
East Killingly, Conn.; Mrs. Loreen Warren- 
der, Leo C. Bissonnette, Wallace Bowden, 
Danielson, Conn.; Mary E. Dolloff, Mrs. Dora 
Dolloff, John Dolloff, Lucy Richardson, Mrs. 
Elpy Regen, Brooklyn, Conn.; Mae Longhbot- 
tom, Goodyear, Conn.; Floyd I. ka Bombard, 
Edith Davis, Mrs. Louis Ortmann, Mrs. J. B. 
Parker, Mrs. C. R. Williams, Mrs. Susan P. 
Elder, Mrs. Katherine Poole, Mrs. Annie E. 
Agard, Imojen G. Fitch, Mrs. Paula Rex- 
head, Mrs. Marion P. Bailey, Mrs. Evelyn F. 
Cafrella, Mrs. George M. Ellsworth, Mrs. 
Luella Packer, Mrs. Maude M. Wyman, Nor- 
wich, Conn.; Mrs. John R. Herbert, Volun- 
town, Conn.: Sadie S: Fields. A. W. Benner, 
Raymond A. Dins, Norwich, Conn.; Kathryn 
A. Mader, Norwichtown, Conn. 


roll, 





“Everybody, Grown a Little Taller” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT!VES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I insert the following speech by 
Dr. Robert L. Johnson, president of 
Temple University, as printed in the De- 
cember 17, 1955, issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor: 

“EVERYBODY, GROWN A LITTLE TALLER” 


{Speech delivered by Dr. Robert L. John- 
son, president of Temple University, on the 
occasion of the dedication and unveiling 
Service of the historical marker at the Eisen- 
Mower ancestral home, Elizabethville, Pa.) 

We are met on a site that marks an im- 
portant stage in the development of an 
American heritage. It is a heritage not of 
accumulated wealth, nor social position, nor 
intellectual genius. What was planted in 
this beautiful valley of the Susquehanna 
‘ong ago was the seed of a family line which 
InN its flow ering perpetuated a name to repre- 
Sent to the world in troubled times the best 
hopes of mankind. * * * 

The first of the family line, Nicholas Eisen- 
hower, Stepped from a sailing vessel in the 
Port of Philadelphia one day in 1741. He 
had @ son Peter, who in turn had a son 
frederick, Frederick was the father of 
Jacob F Eisenhower who, with his wife, 
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Rebecca Mather, was to establish the family 
in this pleasant valley, build the ancestral 
home where we are gathered, and become the 
grandfather of the 34th President of the 
Unitca States. * * * 

As I said in the beginning, the Eisenhower 
heritage * * * is not unique. It is as typi- 
cally American as anything I know. The 
only thing unusual about it is that it has 
been used so well by so many for the benefit 
of so many others. Yet that heritage by 
itself does not explain all that we know about 
these brothers. 

What, for instance, is the ingredient, and 
where did it come from that produced a 
leader so beloved at home and abroad as 
Dwight D. Eisenhower? * * * What is the 
magical element in a man that can draw 
trustingly to him other men of many minds, 
contrary interests, varied fortunes, diverse 
backgrounds, and contrasting temperaments? 
I asked myself that question just a month 
ago on that cheerless Saturday that gave 
to the country the news that the President 
was seriously ill. 

Never have I seen such genuine outpour- 
ing of concern and good will for any public 
figure. It came from all levels of society— 
big people and little people, Democrats and 
Republicans, the poor and the prosperous, 
the cynical and the sentimental, the godless 
and the devout. * * * 

What is it that can do this to people? I 
asked. Is it the profundity of a man’s knowl- 
edge? the sureness of his judgment? his or- 
ganizational ability? the eloquence of his 
utterances? I have known men having all 
these qualities in varying combinations and 
degrees but without the slightest ability to 
command the respect and affection of people 
in the mass. 

I have been thinking it over for a long 
time. I think I have the answer. 

What is it that everybody wants more than 
anything else? Is it money? Health? Secu- 
rity? No, he only thinks he dces. “These 
are conventional, surface desires. Satisfy 
them -all and the universal yearning, the 
deeper dissatisfactions still exist. What 
everybody wants fundamentally is to estab- 
lish identity with what I may call, for lack 
of a better term, the spirit of man. 

What I mean is this. We can be sur- 
rounded by family, friends, and neighbors 
and be as lonely as a hermit * * * A man 
may be known to hundreds, yet be known 
by none. The ego, the psyche, whatever it 
is that is the real person is held apart from 
that element in everybody else. It is en- 
cased by walls of selfishness, layers of leth- 
argy, barriers of timidity and reserve, barri- 
cades of inhibition, introversion, and all 
kinds of mental and spiritual blocks. More 
than anything else, we want to break from 
these shackles in an effort to find under- 
standing and true communion with other 
human beings. 

If we could do it. that would be, of course, 
the ideal state. We may never find this 
condition outside utopia. But once in a 
while, once in a long while, a man comes 
along with those rare personal gifts that 
enable him to penetrate the barricades. His 
presence melts the walls. He has an un- 
common power of understanding and of mak- 
ing others feel they are understood. Such 
a man is Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Like every man who has ever had per- 
sonal contact with the President, I have 
felt that power and seen it in action. The 
instances I am. thinking of are little, unim- 
portant, everyday episodes, but they are ex- 
amples of the power that Khrushchev felt at 
Geneva, the power that prompted Bulganin 
to say: “Your President we can talk to. We 
trust him.” That’s one proposition, anyway, 
on which the Russians can get a majority 
vote from the American people anytime. 

A man who is a world figure and another 
who is not known beyond the street where 
he lives have a common quality for Mr. Eisen- 
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hower. They are both people. To him, 
everybody is important. 

That quality was apparent so many times 
2 years later in Chicago where he was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency. Early one morn- 
ing he was walking briskly through the lobby 
of the Conrad Hilton Hotel with 2 or 3 aids. 
Not many people were about yet, but a young 
GI with a camera spotted him and tried to 
get a picture. Because the General was 
walking fast, the youth could not quite get 
the focus. As Mr. Eisenhower was about to 
pass, the boy reached out impulsively and 
touched his sleeve. ‘Please, Sir,’’ he said, 
“could you wait Just a second?” 

One man in the party tried to brush off 
the young soldier. 

“You have only 10 minutes to make your 
appointment,” he said to Mr. Eisenhower as 
the General paused. “That’s all right,” the 
boss said. “This won’t take long.” He 
reached for the GI’s camera and looked at 
it. Passing it to another of his attendants, 
he said, “Do you know how to work this 
thing? Get over there and take a picture of 
both of us, this soldier and me together.” 
The picture taken, he said to the boy, 
“Thanks, son, and good luck,” and went his 
busy way. 

Somewhere in America there is a young 
man who will never forget that act of kind- 
ness, and the picture of himself standing 
alongside the General of the Army will al- 
ways be his most prized possession. 

Some of Mr. Eisenhower’s political foes 
have spoken of such incidents as play-acting. 
Well, the oldtimers in Abilene will tell you 
that whatever it is, it isn’t play-acting. They 
say that Ike was never worth shucks at act- 
ing. When he was in high school he could 
do everything else, he could ride and box and 
play ball, but in dramatics, the only role he 
could play was that of Ike Eisenhower. 
That’s the way it’s always been. 

Thinking of it that way, I guess that’s why 
we love him. He’s always just himself. He 
never shuts us out with barriers of pretense, 
and so, when we look at him, we find just 
the plain man, a man who resembles the kind 
of person that each of us feels himself to be. 
Trusting him, then, is just like trusting our 
own best selves. As someone once said of 
Abraham Lincoln, he’s everybody, grown a 
little taller. 

James Reston, now the chief of the New 
York Times Washington Bureau, summarized 
it well one day in Chicago during the 1952 
convention: “What impressed me is that Mr. 
Eisenhower—you may smile at the old- 
fashioned word, but I can’t describe him any 
other way—Mr. Eisenhower is a ‘good’ man. 
You can’t be around him long without feel- 
ing that goodness. It is a positive power, in- 
stilling confidence. Frankly, I have reached 
a conviction in these weeks that this good- 
ness is something that America needs right 
now more than anything else.” 





Dilemmas of a Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith a speech I made before the 
Command Management School, at Fort 
Belvoir, on January 19, 1956: 

DILEMMAS OF THE CONGRESSMAN 


No one group of people has been on the re- 
ceiving end of jokes than have the Members 
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of Congress—or, for that matter, the mem- 
bers of any legislative body, either in these 
times or in history, ancient and modern. I 
know a hundred such cracks, some of the 
most caustic of which were made by Mark 
Twain: 

“Reader, suppose you were an idiot. And 
suppose you were a Member of Congress. 
But I repeat myself.” 

And: 

“Fleas can be taught nearly anything that 
a Congressman can.” 

The British Parliament took its share of 
ribbing at the hands of such critics as Wal- 
ter Bagehot, who defined Parliament as 
nothing less than a big meeting of more or 
less idle people,” and Gilbert and Sullivan, 
who recorded thus the success story of a 
Member of Parliament: 

“I always voted at my party's call 
And I never thought of thinking for myself 
at all. 
I thought so little, they rewarded me 
By making me the ruler of the Queen’s 
Navee.” 
—H.M.S. Pinafore. 

Will Rogers had his fun at the expense of 
Congress, but innocently denied it: “I don't 
make jokes,” he said, “I just watch the Gov- 
ernment and report the facts.”” And Eugene 
Field remarked: 

“Some statesmen go to Congress 
some go to jail. It is the same thing, 
all.” 

But, as the comedians say, don’t get me 
wrong. I love it. And so say we, all of us. 
And to prove it, I have run for, and won, 
this office 16 times, and I am looking for- 
ward with the keenest of pleasure to run- 
ning again. I have 33 years of battle and 
retreat, of small triumphs and bigger 
defeats. 

I have chosen for my topic today Dilem- 
mas of the Congressman, not because, be- 
lieve me, the sensitive soul is hurt by the 
judgment of our humorists, but to get down 
to the serious business of the day, I am 
convinced that the structure of the demo- 
cratic process cannot be wholly understood 
unless the people who live under a repre- 
sentative government know the dilemmas 
that are faced time and time again by the 
men and women they have selected to 
represent them. 

I want to discuss first the apparent 
dilemma faced by every Congressman, and 
I think it can best be billed as “National 
Interest versus Regional Sentiment.” 

We see this at play in practically every 
major bit of legislation before us. A mem- 
ber of Congress, for example, is convinced 
that the national interest demands a low 
tariff. He recognizes that trade is a two- 
way street; that if we wish to export, we 
must also import; that if others are to buy 
our products, they can only earn the dollars 
with which to buy these very products by 
selling to us. 

But let us suppose you represented a dis- 
trict whose present economic strength lies 
largely in, shall we say, the manufacture of 
blouses, which is meeting heavy competi- 
tion from Japan. It is most difficult for 
people who must eat here and now to be 
persuaded that in the long run they and the 
country will fare better if the tariff on 
Japanese imports is reduced. 

It has been proposed in many quarters 
that this conflict be resolved by re-training 
of workers for other industries and pay- 
ments sustaining the workers during such 
period of re-training. The adoption of such 
a concept, however, is a long way off. Ways 
of compensation should be found for those 
who have invested in business and have 
been forced out by foreign competition. 
How does the Congressman vote—in what 
he believes to be the national interest, or 
in view of his district's present needs? 


and 
after 
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If he votes for the national interest as he 
sees it, does he face defeat? 

Perhaps he can persuade the major part 
of his constituency of the soundness of his 
views, but I doubt if he can do so with those 
of his constituents who work in and with 
the manufacture of blouses. 

Another such example is in the area of 
immigration legislation. Let us assume that 
the Congressman is convinced that a liberal 
immigration policy serves the best interests 
of his country; that such liberal policy will 
play an important part in cementing foreign 
friendships; that a liberal immigration pol- 
icy means the bringing of new skills into the 
country, leading to new industries, greater 
purchasing power, and the enrichment of our 
culture. 

But suppose his district, fearful of the for- 
eigner, rejects this ideology. In what direc- 
tion does he, representing his district, move: 
toward the national interest or toward the 
appeasement of regional sentiment? 

We have seen this dilemma again in the 
matter of compulsory military training. A 
Member of Congress is convinced that the 
national interest demands the institution of 
a system of compulsory military training in 
these hazardous times. The constituents in 
his district who think—and must necessarily 
do so—in terms of the future of their chil- 
dren, their husbands, their fiances—are 
thinking in terms of single family units and 
hence urge against compulsory military 
training. 

Shall the Member risk defeat and vote in 
the national interest, or does he, knowing the 
hearts of mothers and wives, take it upon 
himself to express the sentiment of the peo- 
ple who sent him to Congress? Which shall 
prevail, according to the Congressman’s con- 
victions—the national interest or the re- 
gional sentiment? 

We see this dilemma at work among cer- 
tain Congressmen who are face to face with 
the desegregation decision of the Supreme 
Court. Here emotion has risen high. Let us 
assume that the Congressman is elected by 
a district where the prevailing feeling against 
desegregation is intense. He personally be- 
lieves in the principle of the equality of op- 
portunity for all peoples. He feels that segre- 
gation is a mockery of democratic principle, 
that the color of skin has nothing to do with 
merit or potential, that it is wrong to put 
a fence around a people because of color, or 
to keep them on the lowest economic foot- 
ing and to deny them entry into schools sup- 
ported by public funds. And he believes that 
all children are God’s children. 

But his constituents will not have it so. 
They feel the lowering of educational and 
physical standards in the schools. They he- 
lieve that this break with tradition is too 
painful for their children to face. 

In which direction does the Congressman 
face? Does he represent the national inter- 
est or the regional sentiment? 

For those who have been in Congress for 
many years and whose constituents are thor- 
oughly familiar with the quality of their 
work, it is easier to say that the national 
interest shall prevail. But for those who are 
serving only their first, second, or third 
terms, it is a dilemma of large proportions. 

There is another dilemma which rears its 
Janus heads in instances too numerous to 
be comfortable. This I have called the all 
or nothing or little bit of something 
dilemma. As a Congressman seeking elec- 
tion, you have stumped through the district 
and taken your firmest stand on the ques- 
tion of public housing, the urgent need for 
increased numbers, etc. 

On the floor of the House you are con- 
fronted with a measure which cuts public 
housing to a minimum and ties it to a slum- 
clearance project. You have, then, the choice 
of voting your protest against the minimum 
program, thus helping to defeat the bill, with 
the end result of no public housing at all. 
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Or you can vote for the bill and face accugg. 
tion throughout your district that you have 
sold out to special interests. 

There are times when you are accuseq of 
the kind of flexibility that ends up with your 
having no backbone at all, and there are 
other times when you are accused of being 
so rigid that you could not bend without 
cracking. 

Does a Congressman trade? Does a Cop. 
gressman compromise? If so, how much? 
Does he vote with the public-opinion polis) 
Or does he endeavor to persuade his constity. 
ents to join with him in his viewpoint? 

It is safe to say that majority wins. By 
is it always the truth to say that the majority 
is always right? 

I have found myself in the position of 
being the only Member on the floor to cast 
a dissenting vote. It is a lonely position, 
carrying with it the penalty of being con. 
spicuous and inviting abusive letters from 
people all over the country. I knew when] 
voted that, at best, I could expect two peo. 
ple to vote with me. This was a dilemma 
which had to be resolved in the fraction of 
a minute. 

I have to point again to a curious position 
in which a Congressman finds himself when, 
upon examination of the facts, he changes 
his point of view. I recall at the time of the 
vote on the aid to Greece and Turkey bill— 
which, as you know, was a forerunner to the 
Marshall plan—I had conducted my own poll 
in the district and the replies from my con- 
stituents numbered 2 to 1 against such aid, 
I followed the mandate of my_constituents, 

Following the vote, I probed more deeply 
into the subject and I became firmly con- 
vinced that I had been wrong. I have been 
a supporter of foreign aid programs since 
that time, and I have had to face the charges 
of inconsistency in each election campaign. 
I can only answer the charge when it is 
placed before me. But the process of growth 
and maturing leads to fuller understanding 
and different insights which require the free- 
dom of mind to change your position if you 
so wish. 

No one can solve these dilemmas for the 
individual, nor can there be any single solu- 
tion to fit all cases. Each dilemma carries 
with it factors which are peculiar to the sit- 
uation and a conclusion to one is not neces- 
sarily transferred to a conclusion to another. 
It is a part of the trust of government, and 
it is well for you that you understand it, 
for it is all part of living, and, I suppose, 
fundamentally no different from the ex- 
periences of all men and women in the 
paths they have chosen to travel. 


Red Publicity Stunt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Newark Star Ledger, Janu- 
ary 28, 1956, entitled “Red Publicity 
Stunt’: 

Rep PUBLICITY STUNT 

The comedy team of Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin, traveling political acrobats, have come 
up with their latest international publicity 
stunt—a friendly letter to President Eisen- 
hower to promote world peace. 

In it, according to authoritative reports, 
they have proposed a treaty of friendship, 4 
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a nonaggression pact pledging both 
the United States and the Soviet Union to 
settle all differences within the framework 
of the United Nations Charter and to avoid 
interference in each other’s internal affairs. 

Tais, we submit, is nothing less than an- 
other propaganda move by the masters of 
the Kremlin in their continuing campaign 
to bamboozle the world into thinking that 
Russia is the only nation that sincerely de- 
sires peace. ; : . 

For any nonaggression pact with Russia 
would only be binding on Russia itself, not 
on its satellites, other nations under Com- 
munist control such as Red China, or the 
world Communist movement, including the 
fifth column in this and other countries. 

On the other hand, the United States, 
which has no satellites, would be legally and 
morally committed not to attack Russia, 
which, after all, is the seat of world com- 
munism. Therefore, the United States 
would have to insist on such a pact includ- 
ing the entire Communist world, a proposal 
which would be certain to be met by the 
Red-created myth that Russia has no con- 
trol over communism outside its own borders. 

United States policy on this newest Soviet 
propaganda move should be clear. 

President Eisenhower has repeatedly told 
Bulganin and company that the only way the 
Soviet Union can prove to the United States 
and the world that it seeks peace is through 
deeds, not words. 

If Bulganin wants to truly demonstrate to 
the world that Russia wants peace, let him: 

1. Disperse the huge Chinese Communist 
arms buildup opposite Formosa—a buildup 
that proceeded unchecked even as Buiganin's 
friendly letter was delivered to Ike. 

2. Still the rumbling of Communist ar- 
tillery over the tortured island of Matsu—a 
continuing barrage that reached its highest 
intensity the day after Bulganin’s letter 
reached the President. 

8. Halt the rattling of Communist arms 
now rolling through Communist Yugoslavia 
from Communist Czechoslovakia toward 
the tense and troubled Middle East. 

These are deeds that Russia can do now 
to prove she is genuinely interested in world 
peace. To accomplish them, no treaties, 
nonaggression pacts or friendly letters are 
necessary. 

We do not believe the United States should 
let this latest publicity stunt go unchal- 
lenged. We think it should be turned to our 
advantage, countered and shown up for the 
quackery it is. Russia should not be allowed 
to make diplomatic capital out of it. 

But basically, we believe President Eisen- 
hower's policy of “deeds, not words,” should 
prevail. 


sort of 





GOP Favored for Prosperity, According 
to Gallup Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp, the Gallup poll 
of January 27, 1956, which indicates that 
the people of America recognize that the 
Republican Party is the party of pros- 
perity. 

The article follows: 

GOP FAVORED FOR PROSPERITY 
(By George Gallup) 
. PRINCETON, N. J., January 26.—Important 
Tecations that America’s voters are begin- 
ung to link the symbol of prosperity more 
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with the Republican Party than with the 
Democratic Party are revealed in a survey of 
national sentiment just completed by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion. 

Yor the first time in a decade, more people 
say good times in the immediate years ahead 
are more likely under the Republicans than 
under the Democrats. 

The institution put the following question 
to a cross-section of voters throughout the 
country: 

“Looking ahead for the next few years, 
which political party—-the Republican or 
Democratic—do you think will do the best 
job of keeping the country prosperous?” 

The vote: 

Which parity can best keep America 
prosperous? 


Percent 
Diener 6225 Sei Bo ret eco, WS 
Re aaa oie oa oseteaese 34 
te COON IIOG aes oe eee com emccasaue 10 
eG OnMIONS onan eae oa oe enceae, OO 


Although the GOP advantage is a small 
one, the fact remains that in breaking 
through the “prosperity barrier,” the Repub- 
lican Party has gained a foothold in an area 
that has been the almost exclusive claim of 
the Democrats. 

It is interesting to compare today’s survey 
figures with identical studies conducted by 


the institute last November and also in 
November 1951. 
November 1955 
Percent 
ROPUVUCAN Woo ccnoceeadecesuceuscécscce 37 
PIONERO eee eee ceecusSeeecssews 39 
PO GNC on ca cee eee caseseeceasce 15 
tO OPMMONie. eases se waeen Ses ph fs aie te 9 
November 1951 
Percent 
WES IOU ein Sere ae oo wade meee 29 
NOR NERO FS coi ae ets eae i 37 
Sete GRP ONOC ee ee on ewes 19 
I ON aa nice Ses hawaaw een, EO 


Replies to the question, of course, vary 
sharply according to the political party pref- 
erence of the individual. 

The important political fact, however, is 
that more independent voters—the “in-be- 
tweeners” in United States politics—have 
come to believe that the Republican Party 
can best keep the country prosperous than 
think the Democrats can, as follows: 


Independent voters 


Pereent 
PRGA Soe cee eee cces am Oe 
POPE AM Cneea ae caaaonsehaneswace aac 22 
PRO ne PON Ce. oe haat noe eeu cewns 13 
NOOO on oR ciea mca waredewacacanm 30 


Rank-and-file GOP voters are somewhat 
more confident that their party can do a 
better job than are Democrats, as the fol- 
lowing tables show: 

Republican voters 


Percent 

POV CUNCOR a= cccmew econo ccesencecee (VO 
DOMOCTSUGC. . 255 504.-« ssn Soba eatin Getic aceive aos 4 
ING GINerOnCG. 5 nanan ascot ae e 9 
ING OPMNOR 2653 sn ean ST eS 

Democratic voters 

Percent 

TICTROCCNIG oes wees tetas eee: ae 
Rep IC Ns Sete aan ewe 9 
Peel GRO OG eS eee Gaocuebunnawas 10 
WOES ENR ERNNR onl a oe oe ee es 15 
Two other interesting patterns emerge 


from an analysis of the survey figures: 

1. So far as occupational groups are con- 
cerned there is considerable disagreement 
over which party can do the best job of 
keeping the country prosperous. 

On the one hand, professional and busi- 
ness people and white-collar workers lean 
substantially toward the Republican Party. 

Skilled workers are about evenly divided, 
while unskilled manual workers and farmers, 
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on the other hand, lean toward the Demo- 
cratic Party. Union members by a vote of 4 
to 3, have more faith in the Democrats. 

2. By sections of the country, the in- 
dustrial East is considerably more inclined 
to believe that the Republicans can do a 
better job than the Democrats of keeping 
the country prosperous, while the South is 
most convinced that the Democrats can. 

Sentiment in the Midwest and Far West is 
about evenly divided. 





Assistant Secretary of Interior Appointees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an article by Harold Titus, 
conservation editor of Field and Stream, 
published in the February issue of that 
magazine. 

As a firm believer in sound conserva- 
tion policies, I am deeply concerned in 
seeing that the post of Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior in charge of public 
land management be held by a man who 
has the true interests of conservationists 
as his primary concern. Mr. Titus’ ar- 
ticle follows: 

Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
seems to be having an unenviable time get- 
ting an Assistant Secretary for Public Land 
Management who will be regarded as some- 
thing better than a calamity by most of the 
country’s conservationists. The latest 
appointee—ex-Representative Wesley A. 
D'Ewart—will be up for Senate confirmation 
about the time these words reach print. If 
senatorial declarations made at the time of 
his nomination in October hold good, there 
will be lively goings-on in the upper Chamber 
of the Capitol. 

The individual holding this post is 
charged with final responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the 180 million acres of pub- 
lic grazing lands, of national parks, refuges, 
and Indian lands. The first to hold it under 
the McKay regime was Ralph A. Tudor of 
California. This man distinguished himself 
by departing from long-estabiished prece- 
dent and demoting a career man as Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, replacing 
him with the favorite son of a west coast 
pressure group. He then identified himself 
to millions by announcing this under his 
own byline in a periodical of vast circulation. 
And without a trace of shame or regret. 

The next occupant of this office was Mr. 
Orme Lewis, of Arizona. He immortalized 
himself in the minds of the continent's wild- 
life administrators at their annual meeting 
in Seattle in September 1954. His mission 
there was to sell Mr. McKay’s brand of Fish 
and Wildlife Service to the State Officials, 
and in the course of his prepared speech he 
said, “One of our major objectives * * * is 
to restore the crusading spirit and the evan- 
gelism which once characterized the con- 
servation movement, but which, in recent 
years, has tended to become lost in bureau- 
cratic practices.” He actually said this to an 
assemblage that for months had watched 
with alarm as the fire and dash which had 
once characterized the Service staff drained 
away because of lack of inspiring leadership. 
The Commissioners were flabbergasted and 
thereafter awaited impatiently Mr. Lewis’ 
retirement, which came in October. 
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And now Mr. D’Ewart, a man with a 
strangely mixed record as far as his attitude 
toward resources is concerned. As a Con- 
gressman he occasionally rendered excellent 
service to national parks. After his retire- 
ment he gave support to a measure that fi- 
nally cleared up the mess resulting from filing 
unwarranted mining claims on national for- 
ests. But while still in office he introduced 
a bill that would have been no improve- 
ment whatever over the old statute which 
authorized those fraudulent practices. He 
was floor manager for the noisome Ellsworth 
timberland exchange bill in the 83d Congress. 
The bill was designed to give some large 
timber-interests title to choice parcels of 
our national forests, but citizens like you 

ield & Stream readers helped beat it. But 
Mr. D’Ewart is most widely known for his 
introduction of the stockman’s land-grab 
measure in 1953 which would have given a 
minority of cattle and sheep men special 
privileges on national forests, That bill went 
down to stunning defeat because civic lead- 
ers in every State in the Union declared 
their opposition. 

The reaction to his recent appointment 
was significant. Newspapers from coast to 
coast, regardless of party preferences, 
stormed 4t and ridiculed the choice and 
scored Secretary McKay for it. Among other 
things, this reaffirmed the growing realiza- 
tion that resource management is not a 
partisan issue. The country wants a good 
job done, and party affiliations are no guar- 
anty of immunity from castigation when a 
responsible individual fails to measure up 
to his responsibilities, 


Who’s Fooling Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, who 
among us cannot recall an incident of 
our boyhood involving if not ourselves, 
a playmate, coming home from a brawl 
and getting a thrashing—no, not one, 
but two whippings. The first one be- 
cause the other fellow gave us the black 
eye and the second because we followed 
the parental advice of standing up and 
fighting back. 

It is even so with nations. 

We lose respect for the little country 
that does not fight back, and we con- 
demn it when it does. 

The real big brother steps in and stops 
the fighting. 

I commend the following article, which 
appeared in the January 1956 issue of 
the American Zionist, to the attention 
of our colleagues: 

Wuo's FooLInc WHOM?—HISTORY OF RETALI- 
ATION BY BIG POWERS 
(By Eliezer Whartman) 

One of the most amazing spectacles this 
country has ever witnessed took place a few 
weeks ago when the American Ambassador 
to the U.N. arose before that august body to 
declare that the United States was shocked 
by Israel’s retaliatory raid against Syria on 
December 11. Students of American history 
can only assume that Ambassador Lodge 
either ignored what has been American policy 
when her borders have been infringed upon, 
or that he was engaging in double talk. 

Less surprising was the fact that he was 
joined in this denunciation by Britain, 
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France, and Russia. An observer could draw 
cold comfort from the fact that here at least 
was one issue they could all agree upon: U.N. 
censure of Israel. 

Almost at the very moment Britain was 
delivering herself of a diatribe against “Jew- 
ish aggression,” one of her expeditionary 
forces was busy liberating the Bureimi Oasis 
along the far-off Persian Gulf. The fact that 
just a few weeks before British airplanes had 
strafed a number of Aden villages as retalia- 
tion for the sniping at British convoys ap- 
parently didn’t deter her U. N. representa- 
tive from taking a grave view of the Israel 
raid. 

France, of course, at the same time was 
killing. off literally thousands of Berber 
tribesmen in the Atlas Mountains as a re- 
taliatory measure for the shooting of French 
citizens in Morocco. 

Russia, which pressed the condemnation 
resolution most strongly, was busy shower- 
ing Egypt wtih millions of dollars worth of 
tanks, guns, planes, and submarines while 
writing in Pravda that Nasser’s government 
was a peace-loving nation, 

Of course we could hardly have expected 
anything from Russia, but we could have 
expected a more understanding attitude on 
the part of the United States. A glance at 
our own history provides the answer to the 
question: what would we have done under 
similar circumstances? 

Our relations with out southern neighbors 
is a case in point. 

UNITED STATES GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


In 1845 President James Polk, desirous of 
expanding the country’s frontiers southward 
and westward, demanded that Mexico sell 
the United States the territories of New 
Mexico and California. When Mexico re- 
fused Polk dispatched General Zachary 
Taylor with an expeditionary force into 
Mexico to take possession of an area up to 
the Rio Grande River. This Polk did, and 
built a fort on the northern bank. The fol- 
lowing year a Mexican patrol on the north 
side of the Rio Grande killed a few American 
soldiers, whereupon Polk announced to Con- 
gress that “after reiterated menaces Mexico 
had passed the boundary of the United 
States, invaded our territory and shed 
American blood on American soil.” Congress 
replied by appropriating $10 million and au- 
thorized the raising of an army of 50,000 
men for the prosecution of a war with Mexico. 

Thereafter the expression became well 
known: “The Constitution follows the flag.” 
During the next 70 years American expedi- 
tionary forces were busy protecting American 
lives and interests in Hawaii, Samoa, Nicara- 
gua, Chile, Santo Domingo, the Dominican 
Republic, Venezuela, the Philippines and 
even far-away China. The loss of life caused 
to these countries was considerable. 

It is significant—in view of the circum- 
stances surrounding the Israeli retaliation 
for Syrian attacks on Jewish vessels—that the 
Spanish-American war started as a direct 
result of the sinking of the battleship Maine, 
@ mystery which even to this day remains 
unsolved. 

America’s attitude to what she considered 
an assault on her rights was succinctly stated 
by President Theodore (Talk-Softly-But- 
Carry-a-Big-Stick) Roosevelt, who replied 
thus to criticism of his seizing the Panama 
Canal Zone from Colombia: 

“I am interested in the Panama Canal be- 
cause I started it. If I had followed tradi- 
tional, conservative methods, I should have 
submitted a dignified state paper of probably 
at least 10 hundred pages to the Congress 
and the debate would have been going on yet. 
But I took the Canal Zone and let Congress 
debate, and while the debate goes on, the 
Canal does also.” 

When Colombia continued to protest, 
Roosevelt wrote to Mark Hanna: “It might 
be well to warn those jack-rabbits that great 
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though our patience has been, it can pe ex. 
hausted. The Colombians are entitleg to 
precisely the amount of sympathy we extend 
to other inefficient bandits.” 

A few years later Gen. Victoriany 
Huerta seized power in Mexico. Fearing that 
he might do violence to Americans livin 
near the border, President Wilson instructeg 
the United States Navy to stop shipments of 
arms coming into Mexico and to seize the 
port of Vera Cruz. On April 22, 1914, Admira 
Frank Fletcher seized the port in fighting 
which cost 200 Mexican and 19 American 
dead. The United States held the port for 
six months before returning it to a regime 
which it approved. 

Again in 1916 American forces crossed into 
Mexico to safeguard American border settlers, 
A band of brigands under Gen. Francisco 
Pancho Villa that year entered American 
territory and without provocation killed 17 
American citizens in the town of Columbus, 
N. Mex. Wilson, with the enthusiastic sup- 
port of Congress, at once dispatched a force 
under Gen. John J. Pershing to seize 
Villa. Pershing marched into Mexico ang 
scoured the country from Merch 1916 to 
February 1917, catching up with and killing 
off the infiltrators. 

The above are simply a few instances which 
indicate how America has acted to safeguard 
her interests and her borders. In every case 
American retaliation was immediate and 
sharp and had the desired effect. If we want 
to be completely candid we must admit that 
in many instances the threat to our security 
was slight and the United States casualties 
which precipitated the retaliation were few. 

PATIENCE UNREWARDED 

Compare this with the carnage that has 
been taking place along Israel’s_ borders, 
From the signing of the armistice agreements 
in the spring of 1949 until October 1955 
Israel suffered the following at the hands of 
her neighbors: 


Cases of sabotage_-_-_ 
Cases of armed robbery 
Cases of theft 


She has registered over 400 complaints with 
the U. N. Mixed Armistice Commission about 
violations of her borders by the Syrians, The 
surprising thing is not that she retaliated, 
but that she took so long in doing so. 

That Britain and Russia are prepared to 
sacrifice Israel to secure a foothold in the 
Middle East is apparent to even the most 
naive. What hurts is when our own country 
becomes a party to the crime. The next time 
our Ambassador excoriates Israel for doing 
something America has done over and over, 
someone should ask him whether he is pre- 
pared to denounce America’s actions. In 
short, who’s fooling whom? 


Red Sun Shines Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, undef 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the January 27, 1956, issue of the Newark 
Evening News entitled “Red Sun Shines 
Again”: 

RED SUN SHINES AGAIN 

The Kremlin, which suits its moods t0 
its purposes, is turning its friendly face 
the United States again. The warmth of 
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its smil 


4.” ; 
= Bulganin sends a friendly note to 


president Eisenhower. Coincidentally, Mr. 
nrushchev confides to his old crony, Mar- 
shal McDuffie how highly he regards the 
7 executive—a man of peace if there 


e is reminiscent of the “spirit of 


American 


ever was one. 
It was only a few weeks ago that the two 


Russian leaders were publishing throughout 
southeast Asia their suspicions of Ameri- 
can imperialism. It was only a few days 
ago that Mr. Khrushchev was saying harsh 
things about Mr. Eisenhower because he sent 
a message Of hope to Moscow's European 


satellites. Suddenly things have changed. 


Why? 
: washington takes a cautious attitude. 
The White House Withholds the Bulganin 
note from publication until it can study the 
possible motives. It conveys some ideas of 
Mr. Bulganin on peace. Moscow's ideas on 
peace often carry strange undertones. 

Prime Minister Eden, of Britain, on his 
way to Washington to confer, suspects the 
timing of the note has some bearing on these 
talks. To Mr. McDuffie, Mr. Khrushchev 
avows that he has no thought of trying to 
split the Anglo-American alliance. He has a 
pat for Mr. Eden as a man of peace, also. 

The sunshine has been turned on, Soviet 
style. How long will it last? What clouds 
are lurking just over the horizon? For that 
is Soviet style, too. 





Resolution of West End Post, No. 147, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF 2EPRESENTATIVES 


January 5, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
in Atlanta, Ga., is only a 300-bed capac- 
ity. When Lawson General Hospital in 
Atlanta was abandoned, we were prom- 
ised that in lieu of Lawson General Hos- 
pital with its 524-bed capacity, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital—Peach- 
tree Veterans’ Administration Hospi- 
tal—would be enlarged to a capacity of 
900 beds. This promise has not been 
kept. The 300-bed capacity is woefully 
inadequate to fill the needs for hospitali- 
zation of our veterans in the Atlanta 
area, 

It is shameful that in this populous 
area, one of the fastest growing sections 
of the United States, no provision has 
been made within the last 15 years to 
take care of the ever increasing needs 
of our veterans in this area. Instead of 
increasing the facilities, they have been 
cecreased by the closing of Lawson Gen- 
eral Hospital. The situation is so de- 
biorable how at Peachtree Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital that there is not 
on aaequate waiting room for applicants 
‘or aamission, or for relatives of patients 
who come to visit them at the hospital; 
there is no space for a consultation room 
for physicians, and only makeshift quar- 
for religious services and chaplain’s 
ise, 

The inadequacy of the facilities at 
Peachtree Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital is well known to veterans and 
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nonveterans alike, and all recognize the 

great and pressing need for improvement 

of the situation. 

I attach hereto a resolution adopted 
by the West End Post, No. 147, of the 
American Legion, in Atlanta, on October 
6, 1955, and approved and endorsed by 
the fifth district executive committee of 
the American Legion, on December 18, 
1955, which resolution was forwarded to 
me on January 24, 1956. I commend 
this resolution to the earnest and sin- 
cere consideration of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee and the membership of 
this body: 

“RESOLUTION BY WEST END Post, No. 147, AT- 
LANTA, GA., AND FIFTH DISTRICT, DEPARTMENT 
OF GEORGIA, THE AMERICAN LEGION 
“Whereas it has come to the attention of 

this post and other posts in this district, that 

the facilities provided veterans at the vet- 
eran’s hospital, 5998 Peachtree Road NE, At- 
lanta, Ga., is grossly inadequate to serve the 
designated area covered by this hospital. 

That it is next to impossible to obtain a bed 

in said hospital for veterans, who, in most 

cases are, and should be classed as emergency 
cases; and 

“Whereas when a veteran makes applica- 
tion for admittance it is necessary that said 
application be made months in advance or 
the veteran must be put on a waiting list 
which means that he may get a bed, if he 
is lucky, in 6 month's time: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That sufficient appropriation be 
made to add more beds to the number now 
in said hospiptal; and be it further 

“Resolved, That West End Post, No. 147, at 
its regular meeting held October 6, 1955, does 
hereby go on record as recommending the 
foregoing action and it is hereby ordered, 
that this resolution be submitted to the fifth 
district executive committee, Department of 
Georgia, for its approval and forwarding to 
Hon. JAMES C. Davis, Fifth District Congress- 
man,,of Georgia. 

“This 6th day of October, 1955. 

“‘WEsT END Post, No. 147, 

“JAMES HOGAN, Commander. 

“HENRY D. HANCOCK, Sr., 
“Adjutant.” 

The above and foregoing resolution read 
at the district executive committee meeting 
in regular session at East Point, Ga., De- 
cember 19, 1955, and the same is hereby ap- 
proved and endorsed. 

Let the same be certified by the district 
adjutant and forwarded direct to Hon. JAMES 
C. Davis, Member of Congress. 

By order of the district commander. 

This the 19th day of December, 1955. 

LEWIS J. SAUNDERS, 
Adjutant. 








Good News About TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial entitled 
“Good News About TVA,” from the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel, Knoxville, 
Tenn., on the subject of TVA: 

Goop News Asout TVA 

The story of the progress thus far made 

on the TVA self-financing bill by the Senate 
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Public Works Committee in Washington is 
good news for our valley and for TVA. (See 
the article from our Washington bureau on 
page 1). 

It appears that the basis is being laid 
for bipartisan support for the self-financing 
proposal. This is greatly to be desired. 

The news from Washington about the de- 
velopments thus far seem important to us 
because of two aspects: 

1. The Senate committee apparently is go- 
ing to impose reasonable controls, by respon- 
sible and conventional officers of the Govern- 
ment, both executive and legislative, on 
TVA’s issuance of bonds. This makes sense. 
After all, it’s all one Federal Government. 
No agency, no matter how good or vital to 
our valley, should be wholy autonomous. 

2. The Senate committee is giving serious 
attention to putting a fence around TVA— 
limiting the territory of its operations. We 
advocated just this when self-financing was 
first proposed. We do not fear that TVA 
will make any vast increases in the scope of 
its operations—we know it will not try to 
go, say, into Birmingham, or Atlanta, or 
Chicago. But there is some fear that TVA, 
using its own money derived from its own 
bonds, would expand excessively. We favor 
restricting the TVA operations to their pres- 
ent boundaries, with some provision for 
minor extensions, where absolutely necessary. 
Frankly, we want to see TVA power kept here 
for our own use and our own growth. 

The problem of TVA’s repayments to the 
Government of money already invested in 
its power system by appropriations from the 
Treasury remains to be settled. We hope the 
committee, in reaching its conclusions, will 
not saddle TVA with unnecessary and un- 
workable controls. TVA has proved that it 
is ready, willing, and able to amortize the 
appropriations spent on its powersystem. It 
should retain control over its depreciation 
reserve. 

It should, in short, be permitted to set 
up its finances so that its bonds will be one 
of the most attractive investments in the 
country. 

We know they will be sound because they 
will be investments in our growing, thriving, 
prosperous Tennessee Valley. 





To the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert an 
editorial by one of the Nation’s great 
newspapers calling upon the President 
to continue his service to the people of 
the United States. This admirable edi- 
torial in the New York Herald Tribune 
of January 30, 1956, speaks for itself: 

To THE PRESIDENT 

President Eisenhower has announced that 
he is marshaling all the factors which bear 
upon the imminent and fatefully historic 
decision he must soon make. 

We know it will be a decision free from 
personal ambition. We know it will be a de- 
cision free from personal reluctance to con- 
tinue the burdens of the Presidency if he 
feels he can discharge the responsibilities 
of the Presidency. We know his continued 
leadership during another 4 years can well 
make a decisive contribution to the unity, 
strength and peace of America and the free 
world. 
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No one should presume to substitute his 
judgment for Mr. Eisenhower's as to whether 
he can run for a second term. 

We believe, however, that it will be help- 
ful to the President and welcome to the 
President for him to measure how others 
marshal the factors which are pertinent to 
his decision. 

ON THE PRESIDENT’S HEALTH 

We are glad that Mr. Eisenhower is not 
allowing any of his more political-minded 
associates to persuade him to dismiss lightly 
the factor of his health, his physical ability 
to do justice to his awesome job if he is 
elected again. We are glad that he is weigh- 
ing this factor frankly, realistically, and 
openly. 

We would not want the President to run, 
we would candidly counsel against his run- 
ning if he felt he could not discharge the 
indispensable and pressing functions of the 
office. We know that the Presidency cannot 
be cut down to half-size to fit half a man, 
and we know that Mr. Eisenhower would 
never be party to such a delusion. The Pres- 
ident knows that however much may be done 
to conserve the energies of the President by 
reducing the lesser administrative duties of 
the Presidency, you only free the President 
to devote more of his time to the largest 
responsibilities of his office. 

No President, no private individual, can 
know for a certainty that he will survive the 
rigors of his labors for any given period. We 
are convinced that Mr. Eisenhower will and 
should accept renomination only if he is sat- 
isfied within his own good conscience, that 
he is equal to the task after measuring his 
recovery at full pace. 


ON THE “INDISPENSABLE MAN” 


Mr. Eisenhower has frequently remarked 
that he does not look upon himself as an in- 
dispensable man—or an indispensabie Presi- 
dent. Heis right. He isn't. We wish that 
others in the past had been as clear and as 
humble. But we hope that Mr. Eisenhower 
vill not become entangled by a false concept 
of the dispensable man. The traditions of 
our democratic system have not developed 
out of dogma and theory. They have devel- 
oped out of the tests of experience and prac- 
tice and wisdom. It is one of the best of 
our traditions that the two parties want their 
elected President to give the Nation the con- 
tinuity of 8 consecutive years of service if 
he can possibly do so. To give the American 
people the opportunity to have a two-term 

‘hief Executive is normal and desirable and 
constitutional. It is no expression of the 
indispensable-man theory to make it 
possible. 

ON THE ISSUE OF PEACE OR WAR 

Every loyal American wants to do his part 
to serve the cause of peace without appease- 
ment. Today no one is doing so much to 
serve the cause of peace without appease- 
ment as President Eisenhower. By his tran- 
scendent good faith and integrity he has be- 
come the embodiment for the whole free 
world of America’s peaceful, world-minded 
leadership. There is no position anywhere 
from which so much can be done for peace 
as the Presidency of the United States. Mr. 
Eisenhower's voice is raised tenfold when it 
speaks from under the Presidential seal of 
the White House. It would inevitably be 
muted should he step from the White House 
and close the door. 

Mr. Eisenhower has the capacity and the 
talent and the trust to make a unique con- 
tribution to the cause of peace which Amer- 
ica needs and which the world needs at this 
crisis period of the hydrogen age. He is the 
right man in the right place at the right time 
to deal with the one issue which towers 
above all others—the cause of peace or war. 
THE ISSUE OF NATIONAL UNITY 


By his moderate, forward, unpartisan lead- 
ership, President Eisenhower has done much 


ON 
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to dissolve the bitterness, erase the harsh, 
divisive controversies which tended to stale- 
mate Government for so long. He is the 
symbol and chosen instrument of national 
unity. His election, we believe, sprang from 
the determination of the American people to 
break through the divisions of the past and 
rally the good will and energies of the whole 
Nation behind whatever needs to be done 
to meet the present. 

Moderateness is the mood and necessity 
of these times. It is a constructive. accom- 
plishing mood. We believe that the need to 
implement this mood has not changed and 
we believe that it can best be implemented 
by the man who proved he could best evoke 
it and bring it to fruition. 


ON THE EISENHOWER PROGRAM 


It is our conviction that President Eisen- 
hower has enunciated a philosophy and a 
program of action designed to buttress the 
best of a free society, to maintain fiscal in- 
tegrity and to preserve an economic strength 
essential to safeguard the free world. It 
creates the climate and the conditions which 
permit our private-enterprise economy to 
produce the most for labor and ownership 
and it fortifies this society with humanitar- 
ian measures to help meet the human needs 
of the people. It puts a floor under security 
and lifts the ceiling on initiative. 

It is a philosophy of the middle road 
wherein the Government can effectively act. 
It seeks to strengthen the Federal system 
where local and State action is insufficient 
and to return to local and State government 
functions which they can better perform. 
It does not seek power for the sake of power, 
nor to maintain Big Government when it is 
not necessary. 

We believe that in 1952 this was the fun- 
damental change in government for which 
the American people voted after 20 years of 
one-party rule and of war and regulation. 
Another 4 years of President Eisenhower's 
leadership is essential to deepen, widen and 
secure the great liberal measures on which 
he is working. P 


The President's task is well begun but it is 
far from completed, far from securely moored, 

The President's galvanizing, unifying lead- 
ership is needed to carry it forward, for if 
it is not decisively carried forward in the 
next 4 years, there is the gravest risk that 
it will be decisively carried backward. 

ON THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


Dwight D. Eisenhower has no overriding 
obligation to the Republican Party but tie 
Republican Party has a great obligation to 
Mr. Eisenhower. It would be a derogation of 
his sense of duty to suggest that he run pri- 
marily to save the Republican Party. It 
would not, we believe, be a derogation of his 
sense of duty to suggest that one of the 
compelling reasons why he shouid accept 
renomination is to secure the two-party sys- 
tem—by making sure that the Nation has a 
party which is liberal and effective because 
it is freed from the extremes of either the 
right or the left. 

In a remark free of any comforting vague- 
ness Vice President Nixon has stated the 
Republican problem in these words: “The 
Republican Party is not strong enough to 
elect a President. We have to have a presi- 
dential candidate strong enough to get the 
Republican Party elected.” 

The blunt and objective truth is that the 
Republican Party faces the very real danger 
of defeat this fall unless President Eisen- 
hower remains at its head, its prestige-laden 
leader, its two-term presidential nominee. 

IN CONCLUSION 


Mr. Eisenhower has said that he wished 
the American people who voted so decisively 
to make him President, could decide for him 
whether he should offer himself as President 
for another 4 years. 


That decision, Mr. President, is already in. 


January 39 


If it is the wish of the President 
guided where the American people as g 
hope his course lies, then Mr. Eisenhower’ 
decision is marked out. Every test of Public 
opinion shows that the Nation, with both 
eyes open to the problem of his health, want. 
Mr. Eisenhower to continue in the White 
House. 

The Gallup poll of December 18, before the 
President was as well as he is today, showeq 
the country voting 3 to 2, higher than in 
1952, in favor of the President. The Gallup 
poll of December 25, found 3 out of 4 Ameri. 
cans giving Mr. Eisenhower a decisive vote 
of confidence, 75 percent approving his han. 
dling of the Presidency, a higher percentage 
than before his illness. 

The United States and the free world today 
stand poised between an era of unprece. 
dented freedom and the dark portent of ap 
age of slavery. 

Because the hour is grave and the promise 
of a peaceful atomic era is so nearly within 
our grasp, we, Mr. President, feel it oy; 
solemn responsibility to avow our hope anq 
prayer that nothing short of the most com. 
manding reasons will keep you from accept. 
ing the call of this Nation and freemen 
everywhere. 


to be 
whole 


The Vatican and Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the January 29, 1956, issue of the II Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americano which points up 
another phase of communistic propa- 
ganda: 

THE VATICAN AND Moscow 


We recently had the occasion to discuss the 
categoric instructions issued by Palmiro To- 
gliatti to entice into the coexistence move- 
ment the greatest possible number of the fair 
sex, using his “dialogue with Catholic 
women” as bait. Evidently, the head of the 
Italian communism does not only set his 
sights on gaining a greater number of female 
votes in the next administrative elections, 
but they are aimed at facilitating and has- 
tening a conciliation between the church 
and communism. 

We must not forget, in this connection, 
that the campaign of the outstretched hand 
between the Vatican and Moscow has found 
authoritative followers in Italy and France, 
followers who are animated by the burning 
desire of preventing the interruption, for 10 
one knows how long, of missionary activities 
in the East, and they are disposed to experl- 
ment with the attempt to “christianize com- 
munism.” 

Such agitation could not escape the direc- 
tors of Soviet propaganda who have begul 
to encourage the slight differences in the 
Catholic world with clever maneuvers like 
inviting the Jesuit astronomers of the Castel 
Gandolfo observatory to visit Moscow on the 
occasion of the congress which will be held 
there in 1958. 


THE POPE'S WARNING 


There was a moment in which the Com- 
munist propaganda maneuver was about t0 
succeed but for the immediate intervention 
of the Vatican organ, Osservatore Romano, 
which warned the Catholics that the good 
nature of the new Moscow leaders was 0nY 
simulated. 
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The credit for giving impetus to the actual 
offensive against the attempt to “baptize 
communism” goes directly to the holy 
father who, in his Christmas radio message, 
specifically declared: 
“owe reject communism as a social system 
py virtue of the Christian doctrine and, for 
the same reason, We also reject the opinion 
that Christians today must view commu- 
nism as 8 phenomenon or a milestone in the 
course of history, almost a necessary evolu- 
tionary part of it and, therefore, accept it as 
decreed by divine providence.” 

The mistaken belief that places the sal- 
yation of the world in the ever-increasing 
process of social production, is a super- 
stition of our rationalistic industrial era, 
which is so much more dangerous, because 
it causes us to consider economic crises im- 
ossible; crises which are always accom- 
panied by the risk of a return of dictator- 
ship. 

after all this superstition is not even apt 
to erect a solid bulwark against communism 
pecause, since it is shared by Communists 
and non-Communists, a tacit understanding 
develops between them which causes the 
deceived ones of the West to dream of a 
possible true coexistence. 

Naturally, the Christians must nOdt be con- 
tent with anticommunism based on the de- 
fense of a liberty without substance. They 
must try to found a society in which the 
security of man must rest on the moral order 
which reflects true human nature. 

The Christians know better than others 
that the Son of God, incarnate, is the only 
sound support of humanity even in his- 
toric and social life and He, assuming hu- 
man form, has confirmed its dignity as the 
foundation and rule of the moral order. 


THE CHURCH WELCOMES ALL 


Communism has deprived the peoples it 
dominates of their freedom. It has de- 
graded human dignity and has perpetrated 
the most abominable persecutions against 
ministers of worship to extirpate the seed 
of faith from the hearts of the believers. 

The church is the mother of all and is 
ready to welcome, in its maternal arms, all 
the members of the great human family 
who turn to her, enlightened by the light of 
repentance. t cannot, however, subordi- 
nate or submit its high spiritual power to 
temporal autocracies. Christians must unite 
among themselves to conduct those activi- 
ties willed by God for the benefit of the great 
human family. They must always remain 
open to every sound enterprise and to every 
genuine progress toward moral and material 
elevation. They must not isolate them- 
selves as though separated from the rest of 
the world. Inspired by a desire to promote 
the common welfare, they must not disdain 
the others, because, if those who have gone 
astray are amenable to the force of reason 
they must, sooner or later, accept the doc- 
trine of Christianity or at least that part 
Which is founded on the inviolability of nat- 
ural rights which are the very foundation 
of the inalienability of human rights. 





Partnership or Giveaway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my regarks in the REc- 
ORD, Iam inserting the following article, 
by the Honorable Sam Coon, of Oregon, 
entitled “Partnership or Giveaway?” 
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which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald on January 28, 1956: 
PARTNERSHIP OR GIVEAWAY? 


I feel compelled to make some comments 
regarding a section of an article which ap- 
peared in your issue of January 15, under 
the heading, ‘“‘A Partnership or a Giveaway.” 

The section to which I refer concerns leg- 
islation which would permit non-Federal 
financing of a major portion of the John Day 
Dam on the Columbia River. 

I am the author of that legislation. The 
person who is credited with writing the arti- 
cle did not call on me nor did he call on any 
member of my staff. The reference to the 
John Day legislation is so grossly inaccurate 
and misleading, it would appear that your 
reporter concerned himself only with the 
viewpoint of Senator Morse and others in 
the Pacific Northwest who for selfish polit- 
ical reasons are attempting to choke off the 
development of that region. 

The John Day bill, H. R. 5789, authorizes 
Federal development of the John Day project 
on the Columbia River with participation in 
financing by non-Federal public and private 
electric utilities. 

The single purpose of the John Day bill 
is to expedite construction of this critically 
needed navigation, flood control and power 
project. It was authorized by Congress in 
1950. To this date, not 1 cent has been ap- 
propriated for its construction. 

In order to get the money required to build 
this project, my bill provides that the power 
from John Day can be sold in advance to any 
qualified utility. 

Your story says that participation in this 
project is limited to three private utilities in 
the Pacific Northwest. This is a completely 
false statement. The bill very clearly states 
that participation is open to any organiza- 
tion, public or private, engaged in or author-~ 
ized to engage in the production, transmis- 
sion, or distribution of electric power. To 
this date, the city of Seattle, the power com- 
mission of the State of Washington, several 
Oregon municipal utilities, and three pri- 
vate companies have indicated an interest or 
a desire to participate in the project. 

Your allegation that the participants will 
receive tax free revenue and low cost Govern- 
ment loans is ridiculous. 

Equally incorrect is your statement that 
the participants will be under no obligation 
to advance any funds. The advancement of 
funds is the entire purpose of the bill. 

Briefly, the bill provides that the local 
participants will pay to the Government, in 
advance, the entire cost of the project allo- 
cated to power. Further, the local agencies 
will pay all maintenance and operation costs 
allocated to power, transmission costs, re- 
placement costs, and any charges for up- 
stream or downstream benefits. In return for 
these payments, the participants will receive 
50-year contracts for power in proportion to 
the amount of money advanced. The project 
is at all times owned and operated by the 
United States. 

In other Federal projects, the United States 
Treasury advances the funds needed to build 
and operate the dam. The portion of this 
amount allocated to power is returned to the 
Treasury over a 50-year period—through 
sales of power to utilities and industries in 
the region. 

My bill simply provides that these sales be 
made in advance. Thus the Federal appro- 
priation required to construct this project is 
reduced from $310 million to less than $40 
million. 

The basic purpose of the John Day bill is 
to implement the program of hydroelectric 
development in the Pacific Northwest. All 
responsible power agencies in the region, in- 
cluding the Federal agencies, agree that 600,- 
000 kilowatts of new capacity must be built 
each year for the next 10 years if the area is 
to avert a crippling power shortage. This will 
require $3 billion. 
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Congress has appropriated less than half 
that amount for Pacific Northwest power 
projects during the past 10 years. It is ap- 
parent to all who give our problems honest 
consideration that additional sources of 
funds must be used if the power program is 
to proceed. The people of the region are 
anxious to do their share. 

Sam Coon, 
Member of Congress From Oregon. 





The Arizonian, Modern Successor to the 
Weekly Arizonian, the Territory’s First 
Newspaper, Established in 1859 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the RrEcorp an 
editorial that appeared in the Arizonian, 
which is the modern successor to the 
Weekly Arizonian, the Territory’s first 
newspaper, established 1859. This edi- 
torial was written on the occasion of the 
world symposium on applied solar energy 
which was held in Phoenix, Ariz., on the 
first days of November 1955. I respect- 
fully recommended this article to all who 
are interested in the future of solar 
energy: 

A Look BACK IN THE YEAR 2000 


Now in those days (little more than four 
decades ago, but they might have been 
centuries) man, a fumbling and contradic- 
tory being, had discovered coal and oil in 
the bowels of the earth, the invisible force 
of electricity, and even gold in the barren 
wastes where a more logical creature would 
never have looked for anything. But man 
had not discovered the sun, which from the 
beginning of time had hung high in the 
heavens for all to see. 

In that primitive era, men depended upon 
a smelly, inflammable liquid called gasoline 
to power their cars, their homes and, ergo, 
their lives were entangled in a snarl of wires 
conducting electrical current to their lights, 
their wireless radio sets, their thousand and 
one devices to serve the home. 

A fuel mined in underground gloom and 
danger in one State would be shipped thou- 
sands of miles to heat homes and besmirch 
cities in a far-off State. Waterpower to gen- 
erate electricity was a complicated industry 
in itself, keeping hundreds of thousands too 
busy to look at the sun, much less enjoy its 
ready benefits—except on vacation, when 
they frantically offered their bodies to its 
rays to be transformed into a burnt sacri- 
fice to their pitiful ignorance of solor poten- 
tials. There it was, God’s sun, intended for 
man’s great benefit, shining alike on the fac- 
tories of New England, the farms and forests 
of the South, Kansas wheat and Iowa corn, 
and Colorado rangelands, and California for- 
ests and cities, and Pacific-washed beaches— 
and all of the rest of man’s world, too—and 
no man Knew it for what it was. 

A few scientists, to be sure, ventured singly 
to probe the mysteries of solar significance. 
While other men fooled childishly with piti- 
ful man-contrived sources of power, these 
visionaries sought the revelation of solar 
power. 

Obviously, the breathtaking import of what 
it could do for mankind was too fantastic 
for the normally conditioned human brain 
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to contemplate, but maybe, possibly, just 
suppose. 

In this present year of our Lord 2000, the 
manner of life of less than 50 years ago 
seems quite unbelievable. The sun’s servi- 
tude to all mankind has enabled man to 
take more tremendous strides ahead than in 
all the earlier years since the birth of Christ. 

Today every schoolboy knows that the era 
of solar employment came into being on a 
date more significant for mankind than 1066 
or 1776—the first days of November 1955, 
when the world’s greatest scientists met for 
the first world symposium on applied solar 
energy in Phoenix, Ariz. 

There and then began the world we know 
today. 


Restrictions Against Pan American 
Airways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago I brought to the attention 
of this body the inequities of a situation 
wherein Pan American Airways was 
denied access to the Orient via the great 
circle route while its strongest Pacific 
competitor enjoyed exclusive privileges 
over a route 1,200 miles shorter than that 
flown by Pan American. 

At that time, I quoted from, and had 
inserted in the REcorD, a graphic illus- 
tration of this situation written by Wil- 
liam H. Hessler in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Apparently that effort, and others by 
several of my colleagues, has borne fruit. 
Recently the President directed the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to reexamine its de- 
cision denying Pan American the right to 
fiy to the Orient over the same route as 
that flown by Northwest Airlines. 

And Mr. Hessler is still as graphic as 
ever on the subject. In this column in 
the Enquirer on January 22 he has again 
made such a convincing argument in 
favor of reconsidering the restrictions 
against Pan American that I invite its 
reading by all my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

ATRCRAFT DESIGN OUTRUNS 

CONCEPTS 
(By William H. Hessler) 

In Arabia, a came! still has the right-of- 
way as against a railway train. And when 
they collide, as occasionally happens, it is 
the railroad, not the camel's owner, who pays 
any damages. Furthermore, every camel 
killed in these regrettable encounters on the 
king’s iron road has turned out invariabiy 
to be the finest pack camel to be found 
between Mecca and the Persian Gulf. 

All this is easy to understand. The camels 
were theire first. And the khadis, the judges 
who enforce the Moslem law, find nothing in 
their basic lawbook, the Koran, giving rail- 
way trains any standing whatever before the 
immutable laws of Islam. 

This is not a very serious matter for the 
Saudi Arabian Government railroad, because 
camels usually get out of the way, from a 
deep instinct of self-preservation. Besides, 
the common camel has never read the Koran 
and does not know his rights. In addition, 
the king owns the railroad and doesn’t care 
whether it makes money or not. 
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The underlying principle, however, is im- 
portant. This is an example of how tech- 
nology tends to outrun the development of 
law. We have the problem in many of our 
cities. To insure safe structures, we write 
into the building code many detailed re- 
quirements—as to electric insulation, thick- 
ness of walls, types of materials allowable, 
and soon. Then scientists and engineers go 
ahead and develop new, safer, stronger mate- 
rials, permitting more economical construc- 
tion. But it may be forbidden by building 
codes written a decade or two earlier. 

Fortunately, our law changes more readily 
than that of Saudi Arabia. 

Just now, there is one interesting case 
involving overseas air transport. Four 
flights across the Pacific and 12 across the 
Atlantic do not make me an expert in air 
transportation. But they have created an 
interest in its problems. 

Years ago the American Government de- 
cided against handling all overseas routes to 
any “chosen instrument,” any single air- 
line, as many foreign governments have 
done. The principle adopted here is to 
foster competition on those routes—not un- 
bridled competition, but enough to provide 
the incentive to give good service economi- 


. cally. 


Ccross the Atlantic, there is plenty of 
competition, both between two major Amer- 
ican flag lines and among many foreign flag 
lines—and from steamship service as weil. 
But in the Pacific, a tougher problem, the 
competition is not realistic or effective. 

Under existing Civil Aeronautics Board 
regulations, Northwest Airlines flies the 
Great Circle route—the shortest possible— 
between Seattle and Tokyo, and other such 
points. But Pan American Airways remains 
bound by much earlier reguations to stop at 
Honolulu or Wake Island. The Great Circle 
route is 4,770 miles. Via Honolulu is is 6,970 
miles. That is a 2,200-mile handicap, plus 
the loss of time entailed in a stop. Even 
between San Francisco and Japanese cities, 
the Honolulu route is 1,000 miles longer. 

That requirement of a midocean stop 
made sense some years ago, when aircraft 
did not have the range to cross the Pacific 
without several stops. But as we have no- 
ticed above, the engineers do not stop work. 
Technological advance countries. The DC7C, 
now coming into service with many improve- 
ments, has the range to make the Seattle- 
Tokyo run nonstop, with safety. 

There is another side to it, of direct inter- 
est to the taxpayer. Over the years, we have 
been reducing the subsidies paid to our 
overseas airlines, as well as most domestic 
airlines. All major airlines within the 
United States are now off subsidy, pay taxes, 
and stand on their own feet. Last year 
Trans-World Airlines, with many profitable 
routes in the United States and some ad- 
vantageous Atlantic routes, went entirely off 
subsidy. 

Pan American has had a tougher problem, 
having no domestic routes at all. And for 
years it was subsidized in a substantial way, 
because it was considered in the interest of 
the United States to have many long over- 
seas routes flown by at least one American- 
flag airline. Despite this handicap, however, 
Pan American has been able to operate with 
smaller and smaller subsidies. Last year it 
dropped from a subsidy of more than $20 mil- 
lion annually to something like $2 million. 

If Pan Am were relieved of the burden of 
the long route across the Pacific, it could go 
entirely off subsidy and save the taxpayers 
that much more. For as things stand now, 
these weekly round trips by the circuitous 
route (not the great circle route) cost the 
Government $220,000 a year. 

All this has to do with a problem that has 
emerged in advance of the long-range jet 
passenger plane. With the DC7C, it has be- 
come uneconomic to require an arbitrary 
midocean stop, even on flights over the 
broadest of the oceans. And when the jet 
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plane comes into its own, flying at even 
greater altitudes and speeds, Nonessentia) 
stops imposed by antiquated regulation yy) 
be even more uneconomic and an eyen greater 
brake on progress in transportation, ; 
The Saudi Arabs, as I found for myggy 
last month, are beginning to reexamine t), 
whole business of the camel and the king’ 
iron road. As the enormous advantages of 
rail transport over the camel caravan become 
better understood, the khadis are thump, 
ing the Koran a little more earnestly. Eyen;. 
ually, they will find something in the law g 
the prophet to justify a better break for the 
railway against the camel. ; 
Our problem is the same, in different ge. 
gree. We don’t happen to use the Koran, py; 
we have learned to stretch the Constitutig, 
to meet the realities of a changing tepp. 
nogoly. Now we must make sure we do Not 
let the accumulated red tape of past admip. 
istrative regulations, those of the CAB, fy 
instance, stand in the way of the Progress 
made possible by technological change, 


Annual Observance of the Birth of Pres. 
dent William McKinley Sponsored by 
the Mahoning Valley McKinley Club, 
Niles, Ohio, January 23, 1956 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to deliver the principal ad- 
dress on the occasion of the annual ob- 
servance of the birth of President Wil- 
liam McKinley sponsored by the Ma- 
honing Valley McKinley Club at Niles, 
Ohio, January 28, 1956. 

The address follows : 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. Van 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
ANNUAL OBSERVANCE OF THE BIRTH OF PRIS- 
IDENT WILLIAM MCKINLEY, SPONSORED BY 
THE MAHONING VALLEY MCKINLEY CLUB 
NILES, OHIO, JANUARY 28, 1956 


It is an honor to have been selected to 
participate in this annual program sponsored 
by the Mahoning Valley McKinley Club ! 
observance of the birth of the 25th Presi 
dent of the United States—William McKinley 

As a student in the public schools of 4: 
toona, Pa., I recall with much pleasure ow 
observance of McKinley Day and more It 
cently as a Member of Congress of the recog 
nition given to this great American by the 
annual custom of wearing a red carnatid 
in honor of his memory. 

Then, too, Iam reminded that annually 0 
the birthday of William McKinley, Congress 
pauses in its deliberations to permit Men 
bers of the Ohio delegation to honor a mai 
who by his service to his community, State 
and Nation won the love, admiration, and 
respect of all Americans. 

William McKinley brought honor to his 
home State of Ohio by his outstanding public 
career. 

For seven terms he ably represented th 
16th District of Ohio in the Congress of tH 
United States. 

The affection and esteem in which he We 
held by the people of Ohio is evident by th 
fact that he was elected twice as Governo! 
the great Buckeye State. 

William McKinley by devotion to duty and 
an outstanding record of service to the pec 
ple of Ohio found a wider sphere ol activity 
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da fitting climax to his public career when 
and "elected as the 25th President of the 
ates. 

es a great President because he had 
executive ability and administrative experi- 
ce coupled with a thorough understanding 
- domestic affairs and international prob- 


ae successful handling of the war with 
Spain endeared him to the people of the 


Nation. : 
president McKinley was a man of unusual 


on kindly yet firm in his insistence 

on justice and fair play, which with his 

honesty and sincerity of purpose, earned 
him nationwide affection and acclaim. 

Furthermore, he had a fine military rec- 
ord, having served his country with honor 
and distinction in the Civil War. 

His participation in the Battle of Antietam 
revealed his courage to such a degree that 
it is recorded as one of the heroic instances 
of the Civil War. 

When death by assassination in 1901 sum- 
moned William McKinley to join Abraham 
Lincoln and James A. Garfield in the role 
of a martyred President, Americans became 
fully conscious of the loss of an able leader 
and a great President. 

Since his assassination, volumes have been 
written in praise of this great American, 
who as an outstanding soldier and able 
statesman, revealed such a depth of love of 
country that his memory is torever en- 
shrined in the hearts of the American people. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a coincidence 
that at this hour we have as President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, a great 
American general with a brilliant military 
record, and who, like William McKinley, finds 
himself at the helm of Government during a 
great crisis with the monumental task of 
leading the free nations of the world in 
achieving a just and lasting peace. 

It is reassuring to realize that unlike Wil- 
liam McKinley, our present Commander in 
Chief has at his command a fully modernized 
and highly developed Military Establishment. 

When President McKinley issued the call 
for volunteers for the Spanish-American War, 
the United States had an Army and Navy 
of 2,143 officers and 26,040 enlisted men; while 
Spain had one of the largest navies in the 
world, and an army of 500,000 with over 
192,000 in Cuba alone. 

In addition, with the exception of Great 
Britain, all of Europe was solidly behind 
Spain which enjoyed the prestige of being 
tegarded as one of the world powers. 

When the Spanish crisis developed, as a 
Nation we were recovering from a civil war 
oo sought to divide us and destroy our 
unity. 

The challenge hurled by Spain, however, 
found us a united Nation as some 483,000 
American youths served in the Spanish- 
American War, 20,000 of them losing their 
lives in battle or as victims of yellow fever 
contracted in the disease-infested jungles. 

Under William McKinley as President of 
the United States, victory over Spain was 
achieved. 

That victory resulting from the courageous 
decision of the United States to face the issue, 
made certain that Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
other islands of the West Indies were not 
Conquered by hostile European nations. 

What is more important is the likelihood 
that our defeat in the war with Spain would 
have placed Haiti, Guam, and the Philippines 
under Russian rule. 

The result of our victory against Spain 
Made possible the security and solidarity in 
the Western Hemisphere that we prize today 
a8 we watch with eternal vigilance Russia’s 
avowed determination for world domination. 

It is significant that a soldier President was 
fommander in Chief of our Armed Forces in 
: € war with Snain for it was this Nation’s 
hitial battle on foreign soil in defense of 
liberty and freedom, 
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Since the days of William McKinley, the 
United States has fought two World Wars on 
far-flung battlefronts and in addition, the 
so-called police action in Korea with its 
heavy toll of death and injuries to American 
youths. 

All of these global conflicts were costly in 
the loss of human life; in providing proper 
medical and hospital care for the maimed 
and wounded, and in the heavy drain on our 
natural resources in maintaining and sup- 
porting the war effort. 

The prosecution of these world conflicts 
has had a devastating effect on our national 
economy forcing us to realize that the cost 
of modern warfare can bankrupt even the 
most powerful nation in the world. 

This fact should prove a sobering influ- 
ence to all Americans because it is commonly 
known that the prime objective of the Soviet 
Union according to the Russian timetable is 
to bleed America white by a series of so- 
called police actions and phony crusades for 
peace and then when our economy collapses 
to move in for the kill and take over this 
great Republic without firing a shot. 

This formula for conquering the United 
States was first proclaimed by Marx and 
Lenin and subscribed to by Stalin and his 
successors. 

For example, Dimitry Z. Manuilsky, of 
Russia, Presiding Officer of the U. N. Secu- 
rity Council in 1949 in defining Russia’s pol- 
icy of crushing capitalism summed it up 
several years ago as follows: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. 

“Today, of course, we are not strong 
enough to attack. 

“Our time will come in 20 or 30 years. 

“To win we shall need the element of 
surprise. 

“The bourgeoisie will have to be put to 
sleep. 

“So we shall begin by launching the most 
spectacular peace movement on record. 

“There will be electrifying overtures and 
unheard-of concessions. 

“The capitalist countries, stupid and deca- 
dent, will rejoice to cooperate in their own 
destruction. 

“They will leap at another chance to be 
friends. 

“As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist.” 

However, this lone approach in conquer- 
ing the United States is threatened by pres- 
ent-day developments in modern warfare. 

The march of progress in the field of sci- 
ence has revealed the possibility of eventual 
war between the United States and Russia 
because of the development by both nations 
of modern weapons so death-dealing in their 
effectiveness that they stagger the imagina- 
tion. 

For example, after witnessing the destruc- 
tive effects of the A-bomb we were further 
amazed to learn of the H-bomb and of its 
potential use in exterminating the human 
race. 

Along with the development of these weap- 
ons of massive destruction has been the an- 
nouncement that guided missiles have ad- 
vanced to the stage of where it will be pos- 
sible within a year or so to teSt a long-range 
missile able to carry the H-bomb to a tar- 
get 5,000 miles distant. 

It is no secret that tests will be made soon 
of a missile carrying an H-bomb with a 
1,500-mile range while the immediate ob- 
jective is to extend mileage to 5,000 miles at 
a speed 3 times that of a rifle bullet. 

Thus we have on one hand the continuing 
threat of the cold war with Russia and her 
hope that we can be drawn into fringe war- 
fare all over the globe while she sits on the 
sidelines. 

The only other alternative since Russia is 
not interested in a just and lasting peace is 
the threat of direct war when she feels able 
and has had time to perfect an interconti- 
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nental missile and to build up a sufficient 
stock of A-bombs and H-bombs to warrant an 
all-out atomic attack. 

In view of these breath-taking develop- 
ments in the field of modern warfare, it is 
well for us on the anniversary of the birth of 
President McKinley to review the history of 
the United States since 1901 when he met 
death from an assassin’s bullet. 

William McKinley, as President, rallied this 
Nation in time of peril—and America re- 
sponded—by meeting successfully the chal- 
lenge to our liberty and freedom. 

Since his time and after three successive 
world conflicts, we find that world peace is 
not within the grasp of the family of nations 
as long as the scourge of communism holds 
sway. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the average Ameri- 
can citizen has a fairly well defined knowl- 
edge of the evils of communism, but unfor- 
tunately, even with the utmost vigilance, 
Moscow dupes by escaping detection have in- 
filtrated many segments of American life. 

It has been proved possible that once the 
Commuints-inspired individual is discovered 
he can be shadowed and finally exposed. 

However, to our sorrow we know that these 
cunning stooges of Moscow operating in 
groups or alone have invaded our Govern- 
ment and succeeded in obtaining highly clas- 
sified documents for Soviet Russia that re- 
vealed secrets concerning the development of 
the atomic bomb. 

There is no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
these traitors have made it possible for 
the Russians to make marked progress in 
developing the A- and the H-bomb. 

In addition, they stole secret papers from 
the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Defense concerning our defense 
plans and sold them to Soviet agents thus 
becoming traitors to the flag they lived 
under while masquerading as loyal Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The irony of the situation is that these 
Moscow-puppets when apprehended and 
questioned about their Communist affilia- 
tions in a defiant manner invoke the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States—the very same Constitution 
they have sworn in Moscow fashion to nullify 
and destroy. 

Unfortunately we have among us groups 
of American citizens who knowingly or un- 
knowingly protect and aid these traitors by 
demanding in petitions or by newspaper ad- 
vertisements that their civil rights be re- 
spected. 

These so-called “liberals” have been found 
among newspapermen, radio commentators, 
educators, college professors, school teachers 
and lawyers, with a sprinkling in many other 
walks of life. 

When taken to task for their interest in 
the pinkster element they cry that like the 
Commies their profession is being perse- 
cuted and their livelihood threatened, yet 
they have no apology for aiding those who 
would overthrow our form of government 
and with it destroy our cherished American 
principles of liberty and freedom. 

It is revolting to realize that many so- 
called Americans are willing tools of Moscow 
and that despite their academic degrees and 
other claims of knowledge and intelligence, 
they refuse by their sinister actions to voice 
appreciation for the priceless heritage that 
they enjoy as citizens of this great Republic. 

These self-styled Americans know in their 
hearts that a citizen of Russia is regarded 
as having no human dignity and that he is 
regarded as merely a creature of the state. 

They know that under the Russian em- 
blem—the hammer and the sickle—a Ruse 
sian cannot own a foot of land, a shoe- 
shine stand, a grocery store, or employ any- 
one. 

There is but one employer—the state. 

You work or you starve in Russia. 

There is one political party, one ticket, one 
choice. 
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You hear, see, and read what the state 
permits—and no more. 
You cannot remain away from work; la- 
r cannot strike; nor can one travel with- 
a permit or be friendly with a foreigner. 
There is no freedom of assembly; no free- 
n of speech; or religion; or of the press. 
In short, there is no freedom behind the 
Tron Curtain. 
There is no such thing in 
justice and equity as we 
nerica. 
There is no jury trial. 
You may not be charged 
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Russia as a trial 


know it in 


serious 
you steal something in Russia—but 


govern- 
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let you utter one word against 


1d before sunset you are on your 


inocent or guiity, 
and oniy 5 percent 

The rest die a slow death. 

By contrast here in Ame 
blessing of living in the g1 
the face of the eart 

We inherit at bi 
age of liberty and 
Since the birth 
youth have fous 
ished principles 

Therefore. it is an ins 
fought our Nation's battles 
died, to tolerate in our midst ' 
who directly or indirectly engages in or 
subversive activitie 

Despite three world c t 
the American people spent billions of 
lars in trying to aid ations 
recover from the effects ; 

We have extended a Iping hand to all 
nations, even to those h e to our concept 
of government 

In return, we have 
hand and an almo reate demand to 
continue the role of Santa Claus or beg- 
ging i 


ndividual 
aids 
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nation will 
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and at 
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cents out 
the next 
scal year 
over $35 billion. 
In this 
research-demel 
costing us at t} 
a year. 
Meanwhile, 
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machine, 
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mobility and 
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Informants 
put emphasis 
atomic weapons 
billions of dollars in 
] to a first-rate 
‘he modernization 
Russia has most] 
plans contem} 
areas with 
Comparison with the 
army of World War II discloses 
dous gain that is being 
through the reported acquisition by 
of advanced types of trucks hel 
The battle order of the Red army is said to 
continue to provide a total of 175 divisions, 
30 of them assigned to East Germany and 
satellite countries in Western Europe, with 
60 more divisions ay short notice 
to move in and support those on the West- 
ern front 
Special emphasis is also being placed by 
Moscow on radar-controlled aiming devices 
for accuracy to replace Russia's former de- 


pendence on massed artillery fire. 
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While the Soviet Union continues its huge 
military-modernization program, it has an- 
nounced a 5-year plan for bolstering its 
economy. 

Thus, the mad race for superiority in ar- 
maments proceeds as the United States and 
the free world struggle for peace among all 
nations. 

To meet the cost of an adequate national 
defense, it is fortunate for us that, due to 
the American principle of free enterprise, 
we experienced a prosperous year during 
1955, with more people employed than ever 
before in the peacetime history of this coun- 
trv 

Unemployment is low. 

there is suffering 
surplus. 

; Tne plight of these areas has been men- 

ioned by President Eisenhower in his state 

f the Union message, and undoubiedly his 
program for relief will be sanctioned by Con- 
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irs ago the prophets of gloom and doom 
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economy, based on the blood and sufferings 
of American youth, to peacetime economy 
with over 64 million Americans gainfully 
€ loyed and unemployment reduced to an 
low in peacetime. 

¢ igh the grace of God and the 
wisdom and courage He has given our be- 
loved President, everything is booming but 
the guns. 

We Americans who pride ourselves 
citizens of this great Republic. f 
under God, recognize frenzied desire of 
the heartless and atheistic Russian leaders 

all belief in 
he godless Russian 
exterminated religion not only 
Union but has cruelly per ecu 
of Christian worship i 
tries that now find them 
Iron Curtain. 

We cannot review the life of the marty 
McKinley without being reminded of his 
religious fervor and his complete dependence 

on the love and mercy of Almight God. 

It is recorded that his favorite 
hymns was the beautiful and inspiring 
“Nearer My God to Thee.” 

In this supersonic and ultrasonic age when 
death-dealing weapons of war are hurled 
through space at a speed greater than sound, 
we should be grateful that God in times of 
crises has given us such Presidents as Wil- 
liam McKinley and Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
both of them unashamed like the martyred 
Lincoln to publicly admit their complete 
dependence on divine providence. 

President Eisenhower in his inaugural 
speech confounded the Communists by his 
sincere, yet simple, appeal for God’s con- 
tinued blessings on this Nation. 

At the same time he rekindled America’s 
faith in the eternal truth that God is the 
fountain from whom all blessings fiow. 
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The President’s emphasis of the neeg for g 
deep spirituality in our daily lives has been 
acclaimed by persons of all religious faiths 
who realize that without recourse to prayer 
and worship of our Creator, we do not de. 
serve to be protected from the atheistic horde 
of Communists who are plotting the destryp. 
tion of this Nation. 

It is by dedication to lofty moral principles 
that we as a nation can hope to wage suc. 
cessful battle against the godless Philosophy 
of the Communists who have characterize; 
religion as the “opiate of the people.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, in these P€Tilous 
days, we need a revival of the Spirit of 1773 
that inspired the spirit of 1898 and Which 
under President McKinley's guidance brought 
us victory. 

Later that same spirit was reflected in the 
indomitable courage displayed by American 
youth in three successive world wars. 

God grant that we may avoid atomic war. 
fare and that Russia may someday soon ¢p. 
part from its evil program of worldwide domi. 
nation and ruthless persecutions, and jp. 
stead, make an honest effort to dwell in peace 
with all nations. 

But until that happy day is realized, as 4 
nation of free peopie respecting the humap 
dignity of mankind, we have no choice butt 
guard and protect this country against the 
wiles of the cunning and crafty Communists 

We owe it to generations yet unborn, to 
make certain they will find that we have 
preserved for them the precious legacy of 
liberty and freedom which we inherited when 
we were born as Citizens of the greatest 

tepublic on the face of the earth. 

With God's help and a sincere desire to 
protect and defend America, we cannot fail 
in this important mission, because America, 
“the land of the free and the home of the 
brave,” is the free world’s last best hope for 


survival. 
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RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of 4 
document not already provided for by lav 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any exec 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith 
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usual number. Nothing in this section ft 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports 
documents not exceeding 50 pages 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress 
recommended to be done by the C te 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approx! 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer © 
estimated approximate cost of work pre 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, whet 
presented to either House, shall be rete 
immediately to the Committee on Prin 
who, in making their report, shall give 
probable cost of the proposed printing upou 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and n° 
extra copies shall be printed before : 


sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction o 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may pr! 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44. sec. 150, p. 1939 
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Speech by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, Before Neenah (Wis.) Jun- 
jor Chamber of Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. My. President, it was my 
privilege last night to speak before the 
junior chamber of commerce at Neenah, 
Wis. I ask unanimous consent that the 
address which I made be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor». 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY SAYS RESPONSIBLE CITIZENS 
SHOULD URGE INTENSIFIED UNITED STATES 
EFFORT IN COMPETITIVE COEXISTENCE RACE— 
ANNOUNCES COSPONSORSHIP OF BILL To 
MAKE PERMANENT PRESIDENT'’S TRADE FAIR 
PROGRAM ABROAD, PLUS CULTURAL, ATHLETIC 
EXCHANGES 
Iam happy to attend your distinguished 

service award banquet, to pay tribute to 

your Jaycee program, and to this outstand- 
ing young man of your community. 

If I may, I’d like to use your criteria for 
your distinguished award selection— 
ahievement, leadership, service to the 
community, and personal ability and char- 
acter—as a foundation upon which to build 
my talk with you tonight. 

EVERY CITIZEN PLAYS A DUAL ROLE 


In our great country, each citizen plays a 
dual role. 

First, each of us leads a private, personal 
life. We work at our vocations; we build 
our homes and care for our families; we pur- 
sue Our personal careers and goals in life. 

Second, each of us is a member of a com- 
munity, with a civic responsibility. Our 
country is not kept free and dynamic by a 
“Let George do it” attitude on the part of our 
people. The successful working of a rep- 
Tesentative democracy requires selfless serv- 
ice and dedication by all of us—at the local, 
State, and National, and now, international 
level. 

Tonight, we are honoring a young man for 
achievement both in his personal life and 
in service to the community—a fine example 
of the dual role we all must assume. 

ROLE OF ALL JAYCEES 

As members of a great nationwide organi- 
zation of 160,000 Jaycees, you are all pro- 
Jected into the forefront of activity and 
Progress on the American scene. 

You have put yourselves in the category 
of people who are big enough to live beyond 
themselves, to become responsible members 
of community life. 

You have concerned yourselves with the 
Problem of education, finance, taxes, sani- 
— and general progress of your commu- 
ity. 

As dual role citizens, you have concerned 
yourselves with the problems at the State 
and National level. You are attempting 
likewise to achieve a constructive knowledge 
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of international problems, and of how these 
reflect upon yourselves and our country. 

As members of the Jaycees you are mold- 
ing, not only the future of Neenah, Me- 
nasha, and Winnebago County, but of the 
State and Nation, and yes, the world, as well. 
Of this, I shall have more to say a bit later 
on, 

AMERICA’S BEST FRUITS ARE ITS PEOPLE 


There are different ways by which to 
measure our progress and success. 

For myself, I believe that the most import- 
ant achievement of our great country of 165 
million people is not necessarily a political 
system, although ours is the best in the 
world; not our economic progress, although 
we have attained the highest standards of 
living in the history of mankind; and not our 
scientific and technological developments, 
although these are unsurpassed. 

Instead, I hold the firm, unshakable belief 
that the best fruits of our years of work and 
progress are our people—free, humble, cre- 
ative, independent people, dedicated, under 
God, to the preservation of human dignity; 
devoted to high ideals and progress; believ- 
ing strongly in the principles of representa- 
tive democracy, aware of the opportunities 
and responsibilities in our atomic-nuclear 
age; and, all of us, strong in our conviction 
that freedom is a must for ali peoples, yes, 
including the enslaved peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

ERA OF PERIL; ERA OF PROMISE 


The cycle of history has indicated two 
kinds of future prospects: an era of peril, 
and an era of promise. 

ERA OF NUCLEAR PERIL 


The era of peril, of course, has been created 
for us by the existence of a fanatic political 
and economic theory—communism—whose 
ultimate goal is still the conquering of the 
world. 

In recent times, the dictators of the Krem- 
lin have been traveling about the world 
under the disguise of ‘social reformists,” 
attempting to deceive new peoples and na- 
tions on the real nature of totalitarian rule. 

Meanwhile, the long tentacles of com- 
munism, above ground and underground, 
reach into all countries on earth. 

COMPETITIVE COEXISTENCE 

As you well know, the relatively new Com- 
munist line of “competitive coexistence”’ is 
being intensified. 

The “line” definitely does not rule out 
the possibility of war. 

It does, however, indicate that the Com- 
munists have entered a new phase of oper- 
ation—trying by so-called soft means to ali- 
enate our friends, undermine our prestige, 
and subvert new peoples to communism. 

Basically, the aimof the Kremlin is to dis- 
credit, weaken, and ultimately destroy our 
own political system, our Republic, our way 
of life. 
ACCEPT “COMPETITIVE COEXISTENCE” OPTIMISTI< 

CALLY 

IT think, however, that we ought to accept 
the challenge of “competitive coexistence” 
optimistically. For this is the thing we are 
best at—providing good things for a better 
life. 

We have achieved the best kind of life for 
our people at home. 

And we have helped its progress In many 
countries around the world by sound eco- 
nomic aid and technical assistance. 






IMPROVE SALESMANSHIP OF UNITED STATES 
ABROAD 


However, we must improve our salesman- 
ship of the United States abroad. 

The United States Information Agency has 
been doing, generally speaking, a great job 
abroad. However, because of many obstacles 
it faces and because of the massive Soviet 
propaganda effort (which expends many 
times what we do), this fact emerges: 

The true story of the free way of life un- 
fortunately, isn’t getting to the peopie of 
the world, as well or as fully as it should be. 

Particularly in the so-called neutralist 
countries our capitalist system is frequently 
misrepresented. Our national character is 
often smeared. We are called “imperialist” 
and “colonialists” even though: 

(a) Our entire history, from the days of 
our Thirteen Colonies’ revolution, onward, 
refutes that charge: 

(b) Not in man’s history has there been a 
more savage, heartless, or widespread im- 
perialism and colonialism than that of the 
Soviet Union (and it, of course, is the source 
responsible for most of the false charges 
against us). 

And, so we must strengthen our salesman- 
ship. We have the best product in the worid 
to sell—freedom. And we must back up our 
salesmen—our United States Foreign Serv- 
ice, our United States Information officers, 
and others abroad, who are abiy displaying 
our products. 


COSPONSORSHIP OF BILL TO MAKE TRADE AND 
CULTURAL PROGRAMS PERMANENT 

One of the ways by which we can do so 
is by making permanent what has thus far 
been merely temporary and on an emergency 
basis the authorization for the United States 
to participate in international trade fairs 
and to help defray expenses in sending our 
artistic troupes throughout the world. 

Our participation in trade fairs and par- 
ticularly, our sending of dance, theater, or- 
chestral, athletic and other groups and indi- 
viduals abroad—have met with spectacular 
success. 

On this cultural point, I emphasize that 
man lives “by more than bread alone.” Ke 
lives for and reveres the things of beauty in 
this world: great music, great art, great 
poetry, great drama, great literature, great 
ballet. 

We want to share the fruits of American 
culture with other peoples, and I 
cidentally, we are willing and eager to en 
more of the fruits of their cultures as well. 

We Americans, we Wisconsinites are not 
“crass materialists’” as the Reds like to pic- 
ture us. We are vitally interested in the 
things of the spirit. 

TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN NATIONAL 
ACADEMY 
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THEATER 


tality which has been helping to perform 
our overseas cultural presentation for us. 
It is the splendid American National Theater 
and Academy, chartered by the Congress, 
functioning through its International Ex- 
change Program. This is a program in which 
Wisconsin performers, among others, I am 
glad to say, have contributed in full mea- 
sure, and in which all the other rich artistic 
resources of America are fully represented. 
United States ambassador after ambassa- 
dor, now representing our country abroad, 
has written to me, praising our theater and 
other groups overseas. They have told me 
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that the visit of a single artistic group, like 
the famed “Symphony of the Air” in music- 
minded Japan, has done more to get across 
the truth regarding America’s cultural in- 
terests, its devotion to the good life, to the 
ways of peace, than would mountains of 
speeches or press release “handouts.” 

I shall, therefore, in the next few days be 
cosponsoring legislation to make authoriza- 
tion for this type of activity permanent, pre- 
cisely as President Eisenhower has wisely 
recommended. I point out to you that up 
until recent times the Soviet Union and its 
satellites had tended to be ahead of us in 
the trade fair and cultural troupe program. 
The Reds, with vast expense budgets com- 
mitted to the task, had already achieved con- 
siderable success. 

Fortunately, we are now catching up. For- 
tunately, too, the business world of America 
and the artistic world have so fine a product, 
so to speak, to display before the world, that 
we know we can surpass the Soviets in any 
fair competition. 

But we must not allow this program to lag. 

I want all the world to see what the free 
American enterprise system has produced. 
Let trade fairs in Indonesia or India or Pak- 
istan display the skills of Green Bay indus- 
try, for example. And let audiences, espe- 
cially, in the neutralist world, see what the 
great artistic talent of America has achieved. 


WHY EACH ADDITIONAL COUNTRY IS SIGNIFICANT 


We want no free nation—large or small—to 
drift into the Communist orbit, or to be sof- 
tened up by the Reds for new aggression or 
internal revolution. 

Each country that is kidnaped from the 
free world behind the bamboo or Iron Cur- 
tain is a potential military base for further 
subversion and aggression elsewhere. 

Each country that falls or is pushed behind 
these curtains provides a reserve of natural 
and economic resources that will be raped 
and pillaged to support the Communist war 
machines. 

Each captured country provides a reservoir 
of manpower that the Communists will not 
hesitate to use as cannon fodder in acts of 
aggression, now or in the future. 

We must face these facts realistically, and 
strengthen our program to deter communism 
at every possible point. 

Aggressive communism is a universal 
menace, even across the once wide Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. There are no longer any 
real natural barriers. There are no shelters 
anymore. All places are vulnerable. On the 
military front, a Communist-launched 
guided missile could hit Neenah and Men- 
asha in less than 30 minutes from takeoff 
from a Soviet base. We are no more than 6 
hours away from jet-bomber bases in Siberia. 

INTERNATIONAL SCENE 

As you know, on the international diplo- 
matic scene, we are faced with a multitude of 
new and old problems. Most of these are 
serious, for a spark anywhere might emblazon 
the whole world in atomic fire. We must, 
therefore, keep constantly informed of the 
actions and events around the globe that may 
own future. For example: 
recent announcement of a new 
5-year plan by Russia warrants that we re- 
view our own programs and progress as re- 
gards strategic economic goods. 

2. In Asia the stepped-up air and artillery 
action around Quemoy and Matsu Islands— 
off Formosa—requires us to take a new look 

t that hot spot 

3. In Latin America the bait that is being 
dangled to the 20 Republics merits our and 
our friends’ careful scrutiny, for we Ameri- 
cans must above all safeguard our Western 
Hemisphere. 

4. The fighting in and around the Holy 
Land and unrest throughout the Middle East 
and Africa require our alert and skilled ef- 
s to avoid more explosions. 
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5. We must strengthen our allies in NATO, 
SEATO, the Middle East pacts and other 
agreements and mutual-support treaties. 

There is no area in the world in which we 
can relax and say “this is safe.” For the 
Communists are working, propagandizing, 
and subverting on a succession of insidious 
5-year plans. 

ERA OF PROMISE 


We must, however, remember also that we 
live in an era of promise. 

We have attained great and unprecedented 
heights of prosperity and standards of living. 

We have more jobs, automobiles, TV sets, 
and stations, radios, and household appli- 
ances than ever before. We have better 
homes and more comforts of living than any- 
where else in the world. 

We live in an air-jet age and travel at 
supersonic speed. 

We produce goods in automatic factories. 

Our scientists have equipped us with elec- 
tronic eyes and ears. 

Yes; as we approach November 1956 we can 
even hazard election predictions with such 
complicated devices as Univacs. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Domestically, one of the great land- 
marks of our times of course, is the St. 
Lawrence seaway. At completion, this great 
seaway will mean to the trade of Wisconsin 
and the United States what the Panama and 
Suez Canals have meant to the trade of the 
world. 

It will open new markets, both foreign 
and domestic, for the products of our farms, 
dairy plants, paper mills, machine shops, and 
other industries. It will transform many 
of our Wisconsin cities into true, deep-water 
world ports. 

Every one of you can help create the most 
effective seaway by giving your personal and 
organizational support to legislation now be- 
fore the Senate Public Works Committee. 
This legislation, for which I testified only 
last Thursday, would authorize the deepen- 
ing of the connecting channels, west of Lake 
Erie to 27 feet. 

ECONOM€C OUTLOOK BRIGHT 

Economically, if we are alert and act on 
opportunities, the outlook for Wisconsin 
and the country is of course excellent. 

That fact is confirmed by the President’s 
latest economic report. We are at the high- 
est level of prosperity in our history. Our 
national income is at the $327-billion level. 
The tctal national product is almost to the 
$400-billion mark. Over 65 million people are 
employed—the most in our history. And the 
best is still to come. 

FARMERS NOT SHARING IN NATIONAL PROSPERITY 

Yet, as we review our problems, there is 
one segment of our economy that is not 
sharing proportionately in our national pros- 
perity: farming. 

price “‘squeeze” has caught the farmer 
between rising costs of production and fall- 
ing prices for his milk, pork, beef, and other 
products. 

As you know, the Senate concluded hear- 
ings on farm parity proposals last week. The 
drafting of the final bill is expected to take 
about a week. 

We must come up with some good, non- 
partisan constructive legislation to relieve 
the distress in price-depressed farm areas— 
and we must do s0 now. 

For myself, I believe that the price-sup- 
port program needs a real overhauling. As 
for example, milk—which we produce, in 
amounts of 16% billion pounds a year in 
Wisconsin—¢ertainly should receive equal 
treatment under the law with the so-called 
6 basic commodities. 

OTHER LEGISLATION 

To cope with other problems—foreign and 

comestic—which we face today, there is 
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ditional legislation pending before the Cop. 
gress. 

These concern such important matters ag 
defense, tax reforms, social-security libera)j. 
zation, aid to education, modern road ¢op. 
struction, mutual security, yes, too, the dan. 
gerous natural-gas bill, and many others, 
They are of vital interest to all of us, 

The best judgment of Congress and the 
Nation must be applied to these issues go as 
to result in a sound, comprehensive program, 

MINIMIZE PARTISAN POLITICS 


This is an election year, and, of course, jt 
will be difficult to keep politics out of the 
legislative work. 

But I, for one, have made this fact very 
plain: I consider the times too critical, ang 
the consequences of failure, or even delay, 
on top international issues too great to allow 
ourselves to become overly involved in petty 
partisan politics. 

NEW FRONTIERS 


In our complicated, complex world, we 
face new frontiers of outer space with a s0- 
called space satellite, new frontiers of 
atomic-nuclear development, and of im. 
proved human relations. 

We need dedicated people—willing to work, 
study, think, and act—to resolve those many 
problems. 

WE NEED YOU 

We need you—every last one of you—to 
assume the dual role of citizenship, to take 
up the challenge of our times, fo guide our 
Nation through the uncharted future, at 
home and abroad. 

Man does not live by bread alone. 

Man does not live for himself alone. So 
let us rally to our Republic, beacon of the 
world. 


Albert Gallatin and Our Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, January 29 marked the 195th 
anniversary of the birth of a distin- 
guished Pennsylvanian who rendered 
noble service to his State and to his be- 
loved America. Albert Gallatin was 
born in Geneva, Switzerland, and came to 
this country at the age of 19. He fought 
in the Revolutionary War, later taught 
at Harvard, and settled in the farmlands 
of western Pennsylvania. He was later 
elected to the House of Representatives, 
served as Secretary of the Treasury, and 
as an American minister in Europe. 

As a public official, Gallatin translated 
his economic theories into the practical 
reality that characterized the era of 
Thomas Jefferson, and so reduced the 
national debt. Asan American diplomat, 
still many years ahead of his time, he 
strived hard to end the destruction 
caused by warfare through the conclu- 
sion of trade conventions with foreign 
nations. 

Typifying the good trade relations be- 
tween our two countries is the recent 
revelation that my own State of Penn- 
sylvania profits to the extent of about 
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$10 million annually in Swiss trade. 
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This information was carried in the 


Latrobe ( Pa.) Bulletin on December 8, 
1955, and I insert the article in the Rec- 
orp under permission granted by the 


House: 

grate SENDS MANY Propucts TO Swiss 

The State of Pennsylvania sold $9.4 mil- 
lion in goods to Switzerland in 1954 to rank 
among the top 10 of the 48 American States 
exporting a grand total of $150.4 million to 
the small Alpine democracy, best cash cus- 
tomer for United States products in Europe, 

This is revealed in an eight-page study 
published by the Society for Friendship with 
Switzerland to commemorate the 105th an- 
niversary of the Treaty of Friendship and 
Commerce signed by the two nations No- 
yember 25, 1850. 

Coal, wool products, metals, machinery 
and chemicals were Pennsylvania’s chief ex- 
ports. Twenty-eight States annually have 
been selling from $1 million to $16 million in 
goods and services to Switzerland as their 
share in a postwar yearly total average of 
more than $150 million. 

The society study was done to show how 
trade activity between the two countries has 
accelerated since the signing of the 1936 
American-Swiss reciprocal trade agreement 
and has benefited producers in all areas of 
the United States. 

The annual United States exports to the 
Swiss just prior to the signing of this pact 
averaged about $7 million. In the past 
decade, the yearly average has been over $150 
millon, compared with annual Swiss ex- 
ports to the United States averaging just over 
$100 million. This makes for a total postwar 
favorable trade balance to the United States 
of about $500 million. 

Swiss watch exports represent 50 percent of 
the dollar value of producis Switzerland sells 
to the United States. Within the past 
month, American political and business 
leaders have been voicing increasing concern 
over present and projected United States 
tariff curbs on watch imports. 





The Privilege of Voting 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert in the REcorp the following 
editorial from the Fairbanks (Alaska) 
Daily News-Miner of January 4, 1956: 

WHEN THE NExT CONGRESS MEETS? 

The opening of the 2d session of the 
84th Congress is highly significant, since it 
comes in a presidential election year. The 
main issues of the presidential race this year 
will be fought out in the Halls of Congress 
from now until adjournment, which will 
probably come in July or August. 

Perhaps the one dominating issue, and 
one which will have a great effect on the 
political campaign this fall, is the farm prob- 
lem. Conditions for the farmer, particularly 
the small farmer, have become almost critical 
and there is sentiment to do something 
about it in both parties. 

The question is whether the Democratic 
solution or a Republican solution will be 
tried in 1956, or if both these attempted so- 
lutions will be checkmated for political 
reasons. 

The Democratic proposal to restore 90 per- 
cent parity price supports has already been 
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passed by the House. If it is passed by the 
Senate, and this seems likely, then the Demo- 
cratic program to alleviate suffering among 
farmers will go to the White House. The de- 
cision by Mr. Eisenhower, whether to sign or 
veto this bill, will be a highly significant and 
perhaps dramatic one. 

The Republicans are proposing other ave- 
nues of correction. ‘The soil bank is one of 
them. The President traditionally outlines 
the general approach to such problems in his 
speeches to Congress. 

It is probably not an exaggeration to say 
that the party which gets the credit for alle- 
viating current farm distress, or the party 
which gets biamed for its continuance—if it 
is continued—will feel the results in the 
November election. We believe the results 
might even be decisive in this year’s presi- 
dential race. 

We can’t help but feel, too. that the stand 
(if any) either party takes during early 
1956 regarding statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii will have some bearing on the presi- 
dential race. 

We are well aware that Mr. Average Citi- 
zen in the States who has the privilege af 
casting a vote (quite a privilege that is to us 
“second class” United States citizens resid- 
ing in Alaska) is primarily concerned with 
seeing Congress act on matters which affect 
his pocketbook and matters of particular in- 
terest to himself. * * * But he is aiso inter- 
ested in seeing Alaskans and Hawaiians 
treated as fellow citizens of the United 
States. The political party which gives citi- 
zenship rights (other than the privilege of 
paying the highest taxes in the land) to 
the people of America’s two great Territories 
will gain the respect—and in many cases 
the vote—of Mr. Average Citizen. 

We have a feeling of envy as we watch the 
elected Representatives of our fellow citi- 
zens from the 48 States reconvene the 84th 
Congress. * * * We too, would like a voice 
in how the taxes we contribute to the great- 
est country in the world will be spent. 

We will continue to pray, and to hope. and 
to work (and to pay our taxes) perhaps— 

When the 85th Congress convenes. 





The Charm of the U. S. A. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTYATIVE& 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include a song poem written by 
one of my constituents, Mr. Ernest J. 
Pegelow. of Baltimore: 

THE CHARM OF THE U.S. A. 

Out where the sky meets the ocean, 

The sentry on New York Bay 
Holds forth the great lamp of freedom 
The charm of the U.S. A. 

Greeting the weary traveler, 

A welcome to those who despair, 

Liberty offers a haven, 

To those so oppres’ed “over there.” 

Miss Liberty; My Country ’Tis of Thee, 

Millions of hearts proclaim. 
Miss Liberty: Forever you shall be, 
The symbol of Old Glory’s fame 
For Columbia the Gem of the Ocean 
A vigil you Keep night and day. 
God Bless the Statue of Liberty, 
The charm of the U.S. A. 
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The Natural Gas Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L, LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESINTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, again 
my hat is off to the Wall Street Journal 
for plain speaking and straight thinking. 
With leave of the Speaker, I am includ- 
ing an editorial which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal for Monday, Jan- 
uary 30, 1956, relative to the natural gas 
debate. 

It is certainly encouraging to see that 
writers of the ability and intelligence 
such as displayed by the writer of this 
editorial are coming to see what so many 
of us in the South have been saying re- 
cently about the assumption on the part 
of the Supreme Court of the power to 
legislate invested by the Constitution in 
the Congress of the United States. 
Frankly, this tendency on the part of the 
Supreme Court to decide cases not upon 
the law as it is but as they believe it 
ought to be, is one of the most dangerous 
trends of our times. Unless it is reversed 
and unless the Congress asserts its right 
to legislate and fights vigorously against 
the assumption of its power and duty to 
legislate from encroachment by, not 
only the Supreme Court but the execu- 
tive department, the Congress will soon 
be only a rubber stamp. 

The editorial follows: 

THE NATURAL Gas DEBATE 

There is a great deal of heat surrounding 
the debate in the Senate on whether the 
Federal Government ought to control ti 
price of natural gas at the well. Unfor 
tunately, some of the arguments have ot 
secured two important points. 

One is whether the Supreme Court c 
to legislate Federal controls through inter 
pretation, as the Court did in 1954. Not only 
did the Supreme Court do by decree what th 
Congress refused to do, the Court actually 
overrode an exemption written into the 1938 
Natural Gas Act which left producers of 
natural gas free of the controls the act placed 
on pipelines. The dissenting justices pointed 
out that the majority opinion transgressed 
this specific exemption and they s that 
“zood faith” required the Court to ir 
the act as “its terms read, and as we have, 
until today, declared it.’ 

But talk of “windfalls.” 
somber predictions that the national 
holders’ gas bill will go up $800 million it 
price of natural gas is not controlled at the 
wellhead—all this is what the Senate Is 
hearing instead of a debate on a@ constitu- 
tional issue 

Another point that ought to be discussec 
is the fairness in asking for Federal controls 
over natural gas when there are no similar 
proposals for coal and oil, which also are 
used for generating power and heatir 
homes. Nobody tells the coal and oll con 
panies they can charge this much and no 
more for their product at the mine and the 
well. Why single out natural gas? 

One reason the controllers give is that the 
price the producer gets affects the price the 
consumer pays. Of course it does, to some 
extent. But the price of gas, like the prices 
of electricity, are set by public service com- 
missions in the different States. The power 
to say what utilities can get for their gas is 
a powerful deterrent to any produce who 
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might like to “gouge”’ the utilities, and thus 
the consumer. 

Further, Federal power to control the price 
the producers can get doesn’t mean lower 
bills for the consumer. As Senator FuL- 
BRIGHT explained in a recent speech, even if 
the producers were made by Federal law to 
give their gas away, there is no Federal law 
which can pass on the savings to the con- 
sumer. So that argument for Federal regu- 
lation is fallacious. 

But it is easy to understand why the ar- 
gument is being made. There are about 4,000 
producers and about 25 million consumers 
of natural gas and those who want Federal 
controls would like to see the issue decided 
on the basis of choosing between the inter- 
ests of the two. The basis admittedly has 
political appeal, but it is not a good basis for 
the writing of fair law. 

Our comments here are not meant to be 
an argument for the particular measure the 
Senate is now debating. Our argument is for 
debating the question on the main points. 

The main points are two. One is whether 
a Federal bureau ought to dictate the price 
aman can get for natural gas while possess- 
ing no such controls over other fuels. The 
other is whether the Congress ought to sur- 
render to the Supreme Court its responsibili- 
ties for writing the Nation’s laws. 
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Officers of the Future for Ships of the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Rear 
Adm. Gordon McLintock, USMS, Super- 
intendent, United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, at joint meeting of the 
Propeller Club, Port of New Orleans and 
the Nationai Defense Transportation As- 
sociation, at New Orleans, La., January 
10, 1956: 


OFFICERS OF THE FUTURE FOR SHIPS OF THE 
FUTURE 

May I express to, you my thanks and ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to address you 
at this luncheon jointly sponsored by the 
ropeller Club of the United States, Port of 
New Orleans, and the National Defense 
Transportation Association, both of which 
organizations render such great service to 
American shipping and the allied industries. 

I am glad to say I am far from being a 
stranger to New Orleans. For some years I 
ran between New Orleans and Los Angeles, 
Mexico, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires, in 
the Pan American Petroleum & Transport 
Co. I passed for second mate in New Orleans. 
In addition I have the Mississippi River 
pilot’s license from South Pass to Destrehan, 
some 30 miles above New Orleans, which I 
have kept current, although I should hate 
to have to use it again without some pre- 
liminary breaking in. I certainly hope you 
have straightened out the South Pass Bar so 
that ships no longer have to make that 
oblique approach with a hard right rudder 
at the crucial moment. Among my friends 
of those days were Mr. P. J. Dromgool, our 
marine superintendent; Mr. Cecil N. Bean, 
supervising inspector of the Steamship In- 
spection Service, who was one of the signers 
of my application when I took the examina- 
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tion for that service; Capt. Harry Koch who 
for some years has been vice president of the 
Avondale Marine Ways Inc., and is now also 
president of Koch-Ellis, Inc. In recent years 
I have made more friends and in addition 
have had the pleasure of meeting many of 
your shipping and transportation executives 
in the course of their visits to New York. 

I am very grateful for the opportunity to 
meet with you here in New Orleans to dis- 
cuss one of shipping’s valuable assets—the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy. 
There has always existed a strong link be- 
tween the shipping and transportation in- 
terests of the Gulf region and Kings Point, 
extending back to the time our basic school 
was established at Pass Christian in 1943 
to cope with the increased demand for both 
merchant and naval reserve officers during 
World War II. This bond hes become 
strengthened as more and more of our grad- 
uates have entered your employ as Officers 
aboard your ships, and as a number of them, 
having become chief engineers and masters 
have been promoted into your shore employ. 
As an example I need only to invite atten- 
tion to your Propeller Club of New Orleans 
vice president, Capt. J. V7. Clark, and vice 
president of the Delta Line, a graduate of the 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, Class of 1940; 
Mr. Bartley W. Farrell, vice president, Stand- 
ard Stevedoring Co., class of 1945; Capt. 
Richard E. McNeely, river pilot and secre- 
tary, Crescent River Port Pilots, class of 
1943: Mr. Erik F. Johnsen, operations man- 
ager, States Marine Line, class of 1945; Mr. 
Lawrence J. Hill, average adjuster, C. A. 
Sporl & Co., class of 1943; Mr. David M., 
Brown, Jr., southern representative, the 
American Waterways Operators, Inc., and 
president of the Kings Point alumni chapter 
here, class of 1944; and other distinguished 
eraduates too numerous to mention at this 
time. 

The merchant fleet is one of our country’s 
ereatest assets. We prepare our cadets to 
be the servants of the merchant fleet in 
peacetime and in time of war. 

I do not intend to go into what I am sure 
would be repetitious details of when the 
Academy was established, why it was estab- 
lished, the construction of its buildings, or 
the record of its accomplishments during 
World War II, or the details of its wartime 
courses. I do believe, however, that you 
will be interested in knowing a little more 
about what we are doing now in the way of 
training officers for a career at sea in the 
merchant marine, with a collateral status as 
Naval Reserve officers. Also you will be 
interested in knowing what our courses of 
the future will embrace insofar as we can 
see the picture at this time. 

During World War II the courageous and 
heroic actions of Kings Pointers serving 
aboard merchant ships in war zones 
throughout the world won well deserved 
credit for themselves and the Corps from 
distinguished military leaders—Fleet Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz paid us a handsome 
tribute when he visited Kings Point and 
afterward sent me a photograph of the sign- 
ing of the Japanese surrender on board the 
U. S. S. Missouri. He had written under- 
neath: “In recognition of the part the 
Cadet-Midshipmen of Kings Point played in 
making the above scene possible.” From 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the following 
telegram: 

HONSHU, HOKKAIDO, JAPAN, 
October 16, 1945. 
SUPERINTENDENT, UNITED STATES MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMY, 
Kings Point, N. Y.: 

I have directed that the surrender sword 
of Vice Admiral Ugaki, who commanded the 
Japanese naval forces of northern Honshu 
and Hokkaido be forwarded to the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y., as a memento of the valiant 
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service rendered by the sons of the Academy 
in our struggle in the Pacific. 
MacArRTHOR, 
Commander in Chief, 
American Forces, Pacific, 


Many a Kings Pointer spent long days ang 
nights in a lifeboat after being forceg to 
abandon ship after torpedoing. Many of 
them were lost with their ships right off the 
mouth of the Mississippi during the early 
days of the war. The percentage of casual. 
ties sustained by the merchant marine qyr. 
ing the war was nearly as large as the 4 
percent experienced by the Army and Navy, 
Kings Pointers numbered only 3.6 percent 
of the entire complement of the merchant 
marine but the Academy is proud of the 
fact that her sons won 6 percent of the 
distinguished service medals for outstandq- 
ing acts of heroism. Two hundred ang 
twelve Kings Pointers paid the supreme sac. 
rifice in combat action during the war. 

The Academy was formally accredited by 
the Middle States Association and has since 
then awarded the bachelor of science degree, 
We did not seek accreditation per se, we 
sought to graduate a highly professionally 
trained and well rounded officer, and we were 
awarded the accolade of accreditation be- 
cause of the successful manner in which we 
were accomplishing our mission. We believe 
that today’s merchant marine officer must 
be judged in terms of his general educa. 
tion, his physical superiority, and good prac. 
tical ability, his belief in democracy, his at- 
titude toward America’s leadership in world 
affairs, his readiness to serve his country 
as well as his developed professional abili- 
ties to perform new and cemplex shipboard 
duties as he enters upon his sea career. We 
endeavor to inculate in him and to foster 
and mold the qualities of courage, loyalty, 
and integrity. In the confused and critical 
years which lie ahead he will be called upon 
to use more than a little of each. Education 
is essential. At the same time, without 
no gaaia and leadership, nothing is of any 
avail. 

The young man who is admitted to the 
Merchant Marine Academy prepares for 3 
definite goal: If he is to become a deck off- 
cer he takes one specified curriculum; if he 
aspires to be an engineering officer he takes 
another. In order to assist in promoting a 
proper working relationship between the 
deck and engine departments and to increase 
the efficiency of the ship as a whole, our deck 
cadets are given the rudiments of what we 
call engineering knowledge for deck officers, 
and, similarly, our engine cadets are given 
elementary instruction in the rudiments of 
navigation, etc. 

To enter the Academy, he must take 4 
competitive scholastic examination. To be 
eligible for consideration for appointment he 
must stand well up among those taking the 
examination. Then he is accepted for ap- 
pointment within the population-deter- 
mined State quotas and on the basis of dem- 
onstrated ability and promise. It is not 
believed the new permanency bill for the 
Academy will fundamentally change this pro- 
cedure. 

All of our cadet-midskipmen, so-called, 
must become accepted in the Reserve com- 
ponent of the Navy as a condition of their 
appointment to the Academy, and upon 
graduation they receive commissions as en- 
signs in the Naval Reserve. 

I believe it is typical of a Kings Pointer 
that he is forehanded and efficient and knows 
how to obey and to command. It is neces- 
sary that our cadets learn to discipline them- 
selves in order that they can discipline 
others. It is essential for a merchant officer 
just as it is for a naval officer. We have been 
complimented on the appearance of the 
Kings Point cadets. I want to tell you that 
except for our regular Saturday morning in- 
spections we have no drill periods in our cure 
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riculum, 


and the high standard which ob- 
servers have been good enough to attribute 
to us comes, I believe, from that esprit de 
corps which is an integral part of every Kings 
Poiater. 

You will note that in much the same way 
that the United States Military Academy is 
referred to as West Point, the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy is, because of its 
location in the village of Kings Point, known 
as Kings Point, and the cadets as Kings 
Pointers. Less than a mile away is the much 
larger village of Great Neck, and but for this 
accident of geography we might easily have 
been known as Great Neckers. 

The Academy has enjoyed, indeed has been 
inspired, by the encouragement and coop- 
eration it has received from the shipping 
industry. 

The individual steamship companies and 
the organizations in which they are grouped 
demonstrate an active interest in the Acad- 
emy anc are most cooperative. I would like 
to take this opportunity to thank you gentle- 
men here, representing the steamship com- 
panies of the gulf area, for your demon- 
strated interest in our cadets during their 
course of training and for the empioyment 
opportunities you have offered them and 
continue to offer them upon their gradua- 
tion. Knowing that most of you are active 
in the Propeller Club I should also tell you 
how much we appreciate the fine resolution 
with respect to Kings Point, and merchant 
marine cfficer training, sponsored by your 
group at the American Merchant Marine 
Conference in October last year. 

For the betterment of Academy courses 
and the development of new ideas for the 
program, the advice and recommendations 
of the industry are sought. This applies not 
only to steamship operators but to com- 
panies related to maritime activities or serv- 
ing the industry with machinery, boilers, and 
a variety of other equipment. A great many 
of these companies have responded most 
generously by giving us equipment and a 
number have stimulated interest on the part 
of cadet-midshipmen through the establish- 
ment of prizes for award at graduation. 

I must also mention the assistance and en- 
couragement we have always received from 
the armed services—the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy has always enjoyed 
& close liaison and the full cooperative sup- 
port of the Navy, the Army, the Air Force and 
the Coast Guard, and the citizenry. When 
President Eisenhower was inaugurated the 
Navy very kindly transported our entire stu- 
dent body by ship to Washington, D. C., in 
order that it might participate in the in- 
augural parade. In addition, the Navy offers 
our first classmen the opportunity of mak- 
ing training cruises in naval vessels from 
time to time. 

The Army has given Kings Point, as a 
Federal Academy, pride of place in the 
Armed Forces Day parade line of march in 
New York City immediately behind West 
Point. 

These are, of course, highlights, but there 
is & constant interchange of helpful informa- 
tion and a continuing readiness on the part 
of the armed services—the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Coast Guard to help Kings Point 
achieve its mission in every possible way. 

On the 10th anniversary of the dedication 
of the Academy, President Eisenhower sent 
& congratulatory telegram whieh expressed 
the hope that “the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy continue in the years ahead 
to prepare young Americans for leadership 
in our modern merchant marine.” 

Senator Lachévre, head of the French Sen- 
ate Committee for Merchant Marine Affairs, 
visited the Academy last year in connection 
With a French program to coordinate all of 
their scattered training schools in one fed- 
eral institution. He appeared to be very 
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favorably impressed with Kings Point, and in 
fact this concluding comment was: “C’est 
magnifique.” We were constrained not to 
disagree with him. Subsequently we re- 
ceived a very nice letter from the French 
Ambassador to the United States, His Ex- 
cellency Maurice Couve de Murville. 

The enrollment at Kings Point is approxi- 
mately 750 in residence, with a class, the third 
class, of about 220 at sea. We take in some- 
thing over 300 cadets each year and each year 
graduate in the neighborhood of 200—that is 
to say, 100 deck officers and 100 engineer offi- 
cers. While no one knows better than you, 
gentlemen, the fluctuations of the maritime 
industry and the varying periods of overem- 
ployment and underemployment, it is gener- 
ally agreed that on a long-range basis a mini- 
mum of 1,200 replacement officers are re- 
quired annually. Of this number, the Federal 
academy and the State maritime academies 
are now providing nearly 500. It will be seen, 
therefore, that opportunity for advancement 
from the ranks remains open for outstanding, 
unlicensed personnel. At present, the bal- 
ance of the annual required replacement is 
furnished from the unlicensed categories— 
some 700. 

I should like, here, to pay a tribute to those 
Officers of the merchant marine who have 
come up “through the hawse pipe.” This in- 
cludes some of our outstanding merchant 
marine officers. There are always a goodly 
number of cadet-midshipmen at Kings Point 
who have come from before the mast, and 
naturally they are among our best, having 
chosen the sea as their profession and then 
having done something about bettering 
themselves. 

In our studies of the background, educa- 
tional and employment experiences, of the 
young men who come to Kings Point, we have 
noted with satisfaction that the number of 
candidates who have had previous service 
aboard a ship is increasing from year to year. 
In our present plebe class, which entered the 
Academy last August, 41 of the three-hun- 
dred-odd entering cadet-midshipmen, or 12 
percent, had previous sea experience. It is 
interesting to note, too, that in this class over 
100 of the young men have near relatives who 
have served in either the merchant marine, 
Navy, or Coast Guard as a career. We believe 
this to be a good sign, indicating that men 
of the sea are influencing the careers of their 
sons and nephews, bringing to the profession 
men with salt water in their veins. 

We are not completely satisfied with the 
number of candidates from the sea. We 
are making every effort to increase the per- 
centage and have begun a program which we 
hope will lead to a still greater number of 
applications from young men who have al- 
ready gained experience at sea and have 
found it to be the career of their choice. We 
are embarking upon a program to distribute 
press releases concerning scheduled entrance 
examinations to officials of all seamen’s 
unions. These releases include general in- 
formation regarding basic eligibility require- 
ments and tell how one can obtain additional 
detailed information about entering Kings 
Point. We will attempt to secure space in 
various union periodicals for the purpose of 
regularly and periodically presenting infor- 
mation about entrance requirements. We 
are going to endeavor to arrange, through 
union Officials, for the display of Academy 
posters and information on bulletin boards 
in union hiring halls. Finally, our cadet- 
midshipmen themselves, when they go 
aboard ship during their second year, will 
be better prepared in the future to tell the 
story of Kings Point and its opportunities 
to any qualified young man with whom they 
are shipmates. 

We do, as many of you know, credit an 
applicant who has had previous sea experi- 
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ence with a bonus of 5 points on the coms 
petitive scholastic test and, in addition, a 
waiver in age is granted up to age 23 for men 
who have been in the Merchant Marine and 
in the Armed Forces. It has been suggested 
that this allowance be increased. Our prob- 
lem here, however, is the danger of accepting 
a young man who does not have the ability 
to complete the program. It would be quite 
unfair to a young man if we accepted him for 
appointment, knowing ourselves that his 
standing in the examination indicated his 
inability to keep up with the course of study. 

It is our hope that a good percentage of 
the young men serving aboard ships of the 
American merchant marine today will set 
Kings Point as their goal. We hope they 
will continue to study at sea, prepare them- 
selves for the competitive examination as 
well as in those subjects that constitute the 
courses of studies at the Academy. The 
United States Maritime Service Institute 
formerly conducted courses for men at sea, 
but it is our understanding that they are 
now being successfully handled by the Mari- 
time Studies Institute in New York City, a 
private organization. 

Reverting to our curricula and training 
procedures, I should like to say that in keep- 
ing with postwar trends, extensive use is 
made of training aids, both audio and 
visual, but mention of the practical aspects 
of the curriculum is hardly complete unless 
reference is made to the conventional labora- 
tories, such as the drafting room, naviga- 
tional chartroom, physics, chemistry, ther- 
modynamics, strength of materials and hy- 
draulic laboratories. Certain special labo- 
ratories, however, are also provided: the gyro 
lab, the planetarium, thé steam and diesel 
laboratories, the engine-repair laboratory, 
and the electrical laboratory. The elec- 
tronics laboratory deserves particular men- 
tion. Here the deck cadet-midshipmen are 
taught theory and practical use of radio- 
telephones, depth finders or fathometers, 
radar, and loran. 

At the Academy we are alert to changes 
within the industry which indicate the de- 
sirability of changes in our curriculum. For 
example, indicative of a new marine trend, 
there will be a gas turbine powered con- 
verted liberty ship operating next summer. 
We have offered gas turbine instruction for 
some time, and this ship, the John Sargent, 
will have a Kings Pointer, Mr. William Van 
Cott, as her chief engineer. 

Our preparations for nuclear training are 
further illustrative. On November 11, 1955, 
addressing the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers at its annual meeting 
in New York, the Honorable Clarence G. 
Morse, the Maritime Administrator, said: 
“This very week we have invited proposals 
and prices from manufacturers covering @ 
nuclear propulsion plant for a merchant 
ship. We are asking them, contingent on 
Congressional approval and funds, to fur- 
nish us with a nuclear propulsion plant to be 
fitted in a tanker-type vessel by June 1959. 
We are also asking them to submit other pro- 
posals for design studies and developments 
for a nuclear propulsion plan which may 
offer greater technical and economic advan- 
tages for the purpose of having a second ship 
in operation by June 1961.” 

Anticipating developments such as these, 
we at Kings Point have long been planning 
the program which will be required to train 
the officers of the future for the ships of the 
future. Our first task was to determine the 
qualifications required of the engineering 
officers of these nuclear ships-to-be. Funda- 
mentally, the marine nuclear engineer will 
need to be a well qualified steam engineer 
with “something plus,” and this something 
plus will involve additional education in nu- 
clear physics, nuclear engineering, and prac- 
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tical experience in the operation of a reac- 
tor. * * * The responsibility of the Acad- 
emy then is to produce engineers with a 
sound knowledge of marine steam propul- 
sion plants, a background in nuclear physics 
and study in nuclear engineering. 

For the past 14 years we have been in the 
business of training marine engineers, and 
the competency of our graduates is a matter 
of record. As early as 1949, we undertook 
to develop in our cadet-midshipmen an in- 
terest in nuclear energy, and at that time 
we sponsored at the Academy a public forum 
the Citizen in the Atomic Age, with Maj. 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves as the principal 
speaker. Since that time, we have arranged 
for a number of exhibits on atomic energy, 
including a permanent panel display show- 
ing the schematic flow of nuclear power from 
the point of its generation in the reactor, 
through the heat exchangers, to the turbine, 
to the generator, constructed by Westing- 
house and given to us by the Hayden Plane- 
tarium; a model of a nuclear-powered mer- 
chant ship, provided through the courtesy 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co.; a model of the Nautilus loaned 
by the General Dynamics Corp.; a power 
reactor exhibit loaned by Babcock & Wilcox; 
and a research reactor model provided by the 
American Machine & Foundry Corp. 

In 1950 we gave our first course in the 
fundamentals of nuclear energy to a selected 
group of cadet-midshipmen. Since that 
time time there has been an increasing de- 
mand on the part of the young men for 
this course which as it is now given, in- 
cludes a detailed study of the atomic struc- 
ture and atomic particles, of electrons, pro- 
tons and neutrons, of radiation instrumen- 
tation, of nuclear reactions, and of that most 
important of all known reactions—the fission 
of uranium—235. 

As I said previously, our courses must be 
geared to the needs of the industry. It 
now seems that a nuclear-powered merchant 
ship may be authorized. We are now pre- 
pared to undertake the nuclear engineering 
phase of our program. In preparation for 
this day, several members of our engineering 
faculty have been doing graduate study in 
the field of nuclear engineering. With the 
beginning of the new term, in March, we 
hope to offer a course which will treat with 
nuclear theory, reactor types, and construc- 
tion features; fuel and fuel elements, shield- 
ing problems; types and characteristics of 
coolants and coolant pumps; heat exchang- 
ers; radiation control; radiation detectors 
and permissible dosages; safety devices and 
instrumentation; shielding and insulation; 
radioactive waste disposal; operation, main- 
tenance, and permissible repair procedures as 
applied to shipboard operation of a marine 
nuclear-power plant. 

Ultimately, the training in reactor opera- 
tion will need be a part of the engineering 
program at the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy. As more and more atomic 
reactors power our merchant fleet, the num- 
ber of engineers trained in their operation 
must be expanded. At that time, the Acad- 
emy should have its own training reactor 
in operation. While that day is still far in 
the future, we must continue to look ahead 
and plan in order that we may have ready 
the officers of the future to man the ships of 
the future. 

A year or two ago, Mr. Jimmy Jemail, the 
inquiring photographer of the New York 
Daily News, asked me what I thought about 
flying saucers. I managed to get around 
that one by telling him that if and when 
flying saucers came into general use Kings 
Pointers would navigate them. I should 
like to say now, but in a more serious vein, 
that when atomic ships make their appear- 
ance, Kings Pointers will definitely operate 
them—not exclusively, but certainly well in 
the van. 

Thank you, gentlemen, 
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Hon. Frank G. Clement, Governor of T. n- 
nessee, Addresses Dinner Honoring 
Cordell Hull, Statesman—Author of 
Good Neighbor Policy , 
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HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
evening, last, the Washington Committee 
of the Cordell Hull Foundation for Inter- 
national Education held a dinner meet- 
ing to honor the great Tennessean and 
also to discuss further plans for the ed- 
ucation foundation which will honor 
«Cordell Hull, distinguished Tennessean 
and late Secretary of State. The prin- 
cipal address of this occasion was deliv- 
ered by Gov. Frank G. Clement, of 
Tennessee. 


Governor Clement is one of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding young men in public 
life and service and is a speaker of re- 
nown. As chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Cordell Hull Foundation, 
Governor Clement is lending his energies 
and fine abilities to the promotion of 
this splendid work—to the creation of 
a living memorial and the perpetuation 
of the memory of Cordell Hull. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include the 
address of Governor Clement before the 
Washington Committee of the Cordell 
Hull Foundation in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

Governor Clement's address follows: 


GOVERNOR CLEMENT'S ADDRESS BEFORE CORDELL 
HULL FOUNDATION DINNER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., JANUARY 27, 1956 


Tennessee politicians used to tell an 
anecdote on Cordell Hull. It may since have 
been attributed to others, but the old timers 
insist it originated with Hull. It was said 
that the then Member of the National House 
of Representatives was returning to Tennes- 
see on the train in company with a fast- 
talking friend who, observing as they looked 
out of the window at a greening hill, a flock 
of sheep that had been newly sheared, said, 
“Why, look at these sheep; they’ve been 
sheared.” And Hull, after a deliberate in- 
spection, agreed, ““‘Why, yes; they do seem to 
have been sheared on this side.” 

That aspect of Hull’s nature was well 
known to his friends and acquaintances. 
But Cordell Hull was not only a cautious and 
matter-of-fact man, he also was a visionary. 

It was the combination of his common- 
sense and his vision that made a reality out 
of our good-neighbor policy. 

Good-neighbor policy. That phrase, as 
introduced by President Roosevelt in his in- 
augural address in 1933, had not been in- 
tended to designate any particular locality. 
But Cordell Hull then saw, as he later said— 
I quote him: “TI felt that our principles could 
have little effect in the world unless they 
produced a bounteous harvest in our own 
neighborhood.” 

He then set out to make it mean some- 
thing right here in the Americas. It was an 
arduous, and some thought, Quixotic under- 
taking, for the relations between the United 
States and the American republics to the 
south of us at that time were indeed vexed. 

How well Hull succeeded is dramatically 
implied by the fact that the term “good 
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neighbor policy’? came to be the Peculiar 
name by which United States inter-American 
relations were designated. 

Yet, my distinguished listeners, I am not 
sure that even that tribute measures for 
the significance of Mr. Hull’s success, or the 
range of his vision. 

Let us pause for a moment to place his 
arduous and quixotic undertaking in hig. 
torical perspective. 

When President Monroe enunciated his 
famous doctrine in 1823, we had but re. 
cently broken the political bonds of our 
own colonial condition and our main con. 
cern with the American Colonies to the south 
of us was that they not give way toa new 
and perhaps aggressive imperial power, Ip. 
ternally we were absorbed in the conquest 
of our own continent and could give no 
interest to the internal problems of Latin 
Americans. We remained sideline rooters 
during the following years in which Latin 
American republics established their inde. 
pendence and repelled aggression, until the 
final round. We did intervene in 1898, in 
what we called the Spanish-American War, 

Under President Theodore Roosevelt, ang 
then beginning to feel our industrial might, 
we developed what might be termed a big 
brotherly interest in the younger members 
of the American family of republics. It also 
bore the name of intervention. 

World War I ushered us, with whatever 
misgivings, into the place of a world power— 
and the years following, chiefly because of 
our mass-production-technology system, in- 
creased our industrial might fantastically, 
We were beginning to mature. Yet our atti- 
tude of provincial impatience toward our 
fellow American republics did not change 
until Mr. Hull took office. 

He has summarized the inter-American 
situation at that hour. 

“Over a long period until almost 1933 the 
United States had pursued policies toward 
some of the Latin American nations of s0 
arbitrary—and what some of those coun- 
tries considered so overbearing—a nature 
that prejudice and feeling through Central 
and South America against our country 
were sharp indeed. 

“Our inheritance of ill will was grim. It 
was probated under the name of interven- 
tion: intervention in Panama to separate 
Panama from Colombia and build the Pan- 
ama Canal; intervention in Mexico; inter- 
vention in Cuba; intervention in Haiti; in- 
tervention in Nicaragua. 

“Piled high on political antagonism was 
economic resentment. The high tariffs of 
preceeding administrations, coupled with 
the panic of 1929, had brought grave eco- 
nomic distress to the Latin American coun- 
tries.” 

Some of you may remember that our Latin 
American trade shrunk by three-quarters be- 
tween 1929 and 1933. And the year before 
the Democrats came in, some of the Latin 
American countries, stung by our high tar- 
iffs, actually conferred with one another to 
form a customs union for defensive action 
against us. 

“Good neighbor policy.” Hull saw that it 
had—in his own words, “to embrace a broad 
and basic set of mutually beneficial prin- 
ciples, political, economic and moral. But 
policies and principles were not enough. 
* * * We should have to give them acts 48 
well as words * * * but action, even though 
right, was not enough. It also had w be 
highly delicate and tactful.” 

And he made the bedrock of those mus 
tually beneficial principles: “A religious 
adherence to nonintervention.” 

Coming from the reconstructed South, 
Mr. Hull knew something about intervention 
from the Latin American point of view. 

“Highly delicate and tactful”; in those 
words Hull expressed the essential quality 
of the action that has developed good neigh- 
borly relations among the Americas, and 12 
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those words he still points the way to the 
on in the disorganized and dismal days 
at the beginning, he spoke of the future 
with confident prophesy. “I think that com- 
merce Will develop and progress more during 
the next generation through the leadership 
of the people of North and South America 
than any other people on the planet.” 

And true to that prophesy we in the 
United States today find that Latin America 

rovides our greatest nondomestic market— 
our trade last year amounted to about $314 
pillion each way, or 40 percent of all our 
foreign trade. 

I will not labor here a record that I am 
sure you are all familiar with. It should 
suffice for me to recall the four inter-Amer- 
ican conferences in which Hull personally 
led the United States delegations in the 
succeeding 7 years—Montevideo in 1933, 
Buenos Aires in 1936, Lima in 1938, and 
Habana in 1940, where his now historic Pact 
of Habana, guaranteeing hemisphere soli- 
darity in case of armed attack, was adopted 
unanimously. Actions taken at these meet- 
ings formed the keystone of the present Or- 
ganization of American States. 

I believe we can all agree that the good- 
neighbor policy among the Americas will 
take its place alongside the Monroe Doctrine 
in its historical significance and that Cordell 
Hull is its father. 

Perhaps more clearly than any other North 
American of his day, Cordell Hull saw how 
much good neighborliness among the Amer- 
icas depended on mutual understanding. 
As clearly, he saw the role of reciprocal edu- 
cation in developing it. 

A group of leaders who believed in his 
vision and were concerne@ for the develop- 
ment of inter-American relations established 
in Nashville about 5 years ago the Cordell 
Hull Foundation for International Educa- 
tion, with his blessing. 

“Iam deeply grateful for the honor you 
have conferred upon me by associating my 
name with this foundation for closer cul- 
tural cooperation between the peoples of 
our own, and the other American Republics, 
with whose ieaders it was my privilege to be 
associated so many years,” he said. 

“Better understanding and collaboration 
among the free nations of the world, and 
more intimate contacts among their citizens, 
are desperately needed in the present world 
situation. It is especially important that 
the citizens of each of the independent 
countries of this hemisphere cultivate a 
proper knowledge and appreciation of the 
institutions and civilizations, the accom- 
plishments and aspirations of all the others. 
There is no more effective way in which to 
further this cause than through a properly 
organized educational interchange such as 
that in which your organization is engaged. 

“Only through such activities can we hope 
that men and women everywhere will keep 
alive and constantly renew faith in the dig- 
nity of the individual, in institutions of 
government founded upon the consent of the 
governed, and in enduring peace based on 
freedom and justice. These are the abiding 
values of a truly Christian civilization, and 
their preservation requires faith in their 
eternal worth, stanch determination to up- 
hold them and willingness to make whatever 
sacrifices may be needed to that end.” 

The foundation’s development and progress 
originally was assigned to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. The leaders found, however, with- 
in a short time, that it needed wider hori- 
zons and contacts than we were able to 
Provide in Tennessee, and at this juncture 
International House in New Orleans re- 
hewed its previous offer to administer the 
work since it was embarked upon similar edu- 
cational activity and had accumulated much 
experience and background in educational 
matters, 
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About 2 years ago, the foundation was 
tr#nsferred from Vanderbilt University, with 
Tennessee’s blessing, to New Orleans where 
International House generously undertook by 
contract for $1 a year, to carry forward this 
great program. 

After Mr. Hull’s death a few months ago, 
the late Mr. R. S. Hecht, Mr. A. E. Hege- 
wisch, and Mr. Charles Nutter, officers of the 
foundation, paid me a call in the State cap- 
itol in Nashville, and offered me the chair- 
manship of the board. In my capacity as 
Governor of Tennessee, I accepted immedi- 
ately and henceforth the governor of the 
State that gave Cordell Hull to the world 
will hold this high honcr. 

It is in behalf of the foundation and its 
5-year campaign to raise $10 million endow- 
ment that I come before you this evening— 
come before you, I may say, whelly convinced 
of its importance. 

Wholly convinced that the $10-million en- 
dowment will prove to be, not a donation 
on the part of those who contribute it, but 
an investment. 

An investment that will repay itself in the 
stimulus it will bring to economic develop- 
ment of undeveloped areas in the Americas— 
an investment that will multiply and fortify 
many opportunities there for profitable en- 
terprise. 

An investment that will repay itself in the 
peace and security of the Americas. 

And my conviction in this matter, my 
friends, does not come of hearsay. Nor do I 
have it merely on the authority of others. A 
few weeks ago, I completed a month’s tour of 
South America. That inspection has deeply 
impressed me with the importance of the 
Cordell Hull Foundation’s inter-American 
aims. 

There are many here who know much more 
about South America than I do. My brief 
brush with that continent and our mutual 
problems and opportunities there has not 
qualified me as an expert. But I offer my- 
self as exhibit A: An average American cit- 
izen who has been given the unusual op- 
portunity of a 30-day tour in the company of 
a select group of Latin-American-minded 
businessmen, a tour through nearly every 
South American country, where in each coun- 
try leaders received us sympathetically and 
to whom we listened and with whom we ex- 
changed views about our mutual problems. 

I assure you I am not an expert. But no 
man can travel 15,000 miles on a mission, 
visit 10 countries and 16 cities, talk with the 
presidents of 5 Republics, the ministers of 
education of 9 with hundreds of other people 
from ambassadors to oxcart drivers, without 
forming some impressions and even a few 
opinions. I will try to confine this to my 
impressions. 

The Americas. God and geography made 
us neighbors. What with one small hem- 
isphere among us, nothing could be more 
obvious than the need to be good neighbors. 
And we have been, since 1923, increasingly 
good neighbors. 

Let me remind you how good with a few 
summary facts and figures—and how great 
the need to be good. 

Latin American markets are as important 
to the United States as all of Europe and 
more important than Asia, Africa, and the 
Oceania combined. 

About 30 percent of all United 
private long term foreign investment is in 
Latin America—more than $6 billion. 

The economic wellbeing of every section 
and every special interest group in the 
United States is affected by our relations with 
Latin America. 

atin American military strength is rela- 
tively small, yet Latin American resources 
are vital to the strength of a free world. 

Therefore, the strength of the United 
States is an essential to the freedom, inde- 
pendence, and prosperity of the other nations 
of this hemisphere. 
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Highly disciplined groups of Communists 
are busy, night and day, illegally and openly, 
in the American Republics. Their success 
anywhere in Latin America would quickly 
change all security maps. 

None of my fellow Americans that I met 
on the southern continent was looking for a 
handout. What they did seek universally 
was an exchange of goods and services for 
mutual profit. They lack highways, they 
lack industry, they lack industrial know- 
how—in most of the South American coun- 
tries. But their undeveloped resources are 
enormous and South America’s population 
and wealth are growing faster than any com- 
parable territory in the world today. 

The present rate of 2.5 percent population 
increase per year exceeds that of any other 
major region of the world, and is at least 
twice that of the world average. 

The rise in wealth and economy is double 
that of the population rise. 

No one denies that these nations face great 
problems but the opportunities they offer 
are far greater. 

If we have been important to each other 
in the past, it is my belief that that is not 
even a preview of what we can be to each 
other in the future, and it is scarcely a 
glimpse of the mutual political, economic, 
and cultural worth that a closer relationship 
might bring to us. There is, however, a 
condition to our attainment of this happy 
state. 

A distinguished citizen of Bolivia, last year 
reviewing the wide cultural differences be- 
tween Latin America and the United States, 
concluded, “then the Latin American and 
the North American ought to admit, man to 
man, that no fit of enthusiasm, over a couple 
of cocktails, can make either of them start a 
new life just to please the other fellow.” 

I agree with the soundness of that view. 
But even that sort of a man-to-man agree- 
ment calls for a greater understanding of our 
differences than many of us now have. 

“Abiding cooperation between the United 
States and the other nations of this hemi- 
sphere will not be the result of wishful 
thinking or mere accident,” said Milton 
Eisenhower's report to the _ President. 
“Rather, it will flow only from adherence to 
consistent programs, honorably and con- 
sistently observed.” Let me say amen to 
that and continue to quote as he puts first 
things first—I quote: 

“The first requisite for good relations 
among nations is, as we have said, genuine 
understanding—understanding among gov- 
ernments and peoples.” End of quote. 

And there is no other known way of bring- 
ing about genuine understanding, save by 
education—education im some one form or 
another. And, as such, Cordell Hull recog- 
nized the importance of the educational 
foundation in behalf of which I appeal to 
you tonight. 


The idea is not new tous. Already thou- 


sands of Latin American students are 
attending our universities, and we have 
cpened our doors and our hearts to them 
all. They come among us in increasing 


numbers each year, and we learn things from 
them and about them, and they take home 
the things we Know to use in development of 
their own countries. We welcome this con- 





tribution to a developing profitable rela- 
tionship—we want to expand it. 
Doctors trained in this country Joined 


Latin-American-trained doctors in stamping 
out many diseases which help to keep the 
population increase in check, a factor pro- 
marily responsible for the phenomenal popu- 
lation growth noted. Our engineers, our 
scientists, our chemists and others have done 
much to train Latin Americans for work in 
Latin America, and American equipment has 
moved in rapidly behind this trailblazing. 
The student of today is the leader of to- 
morrow—be it in finance, business, industry 
or government. Within 20 or 30 years from 
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the day a Latin American student graduates 
we may expect to find him in a position of 
importance and trust. 

But we have little more than brushed 
the surface. And there seems to be in this 
country among many a faulty conception 
of the sort of educational interchange that 
is needed. It seemed to me better under- 
stood everywhere I went among the South 
American countries. 

Every minister of education, every Presi- 
dent with whom I talked was alert to the 
opportunity that the Cordell Hull Founda- 
tion offered for training and educating the 
youth of their respective countries. And 
they were enthusiastic about it. 

Many of them were ready to take immedi- 
ate advantage of the foundation’s scholar- 
ships. For example, in Argentina, Dr. 
Atilio Dell ‘Oro Maini proposed at once to 
send a doctor to the United States to make 
specialized studies in tuberculosis and to ob- 
serve United States development in this field. 

And I might add here incidentally, that 
since Tennessee has one of the best tubercy- 
losis experimental centers in the country, I 
offered to make the way smooth for him with 
the State institutions, should he be sent to 
‘Tennessee—we were doing a brisk business 
there right away. 

And again in Ecuador, Dr. Hector Romero 
Menendez of the University of Guayaquil, 
proposed to bring a group of from 12 to 15 
students from his school of economics over 
here for a 7-weeks intensive course in Eng- 
lish, history, economics and United States 
business know-how. 

As I said, the Squth American educational 
leaders were alert to the importance of edu- 
cation to our mutual understanding and 
they were warm in their endorsemnt of the 
Cordeli Hull Foundation, but everywhere 
they said the same thing’ 

The affable and witty President of 
Uruguay, Luis Batlle Berras, put it pleas- 
antly. When we told him that we were 
promoting a reciprocal education program 
through the Cordell Hull Foundation, he 
said quickly, “We are way ahead of you in 
that respect. If you will stop any school 
boy in my country, be he in the city or the 
country, you will find out he knows a lot 
about your country.” 

Then he shrugged and added with a smile, 
“I plan to be in the United States soon, but 
I will not embarrass any American school 
boy during my visit by asking him the same 
question about Uruguay.” 

Yes, everywhere we went educational 
leaders were intensely interested in the Cor- 
dell Hull Foundation and their chief inter- 
est was in the reciprocal aspect of the edu- 
cational interchange of our program. This 
is an aspect of mutual understanding that 
we in the United States have been inclined 
to overlook. In viewing the undeveloped 
areas of various American lands to our 
south, we are sharply aware of what they 
lack in the material form of roads, and mills 
and sewers and plumbing and automobiles 
and in the skills of merchandising and 
manufacturing and technical know-how 
generaily, that contribute to modern indus- 
trial production. In short, we have been 
keenly aware of their educational needs to 
understand and deal with us, but we have 
been unaware of what we need to know— 
or how we need to know it—to understand 
and deal with them. 

It is the purpose of the Cordell Hull 
Foundation to promote among the peoples 
cf North and South America a reciprocal 
educational program. 

Our incidental mission on the southern 
continent was to reorganize the committees, 
local to each country, for promoting interest 
in the foundation scholarships and screen- 
ing applicants and to organize new com- 
mittees in countries where they did not exist. 
This was successfully carried out and we are 
prepared greatly to extend the service that 
the foundation may perform. 
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We hope that the funds we plan to raise 
will educate at least 300 worthy and needy 
students annually in a wholesome inter- 
change between the United States and the 
other American republics. 

This prospect would warm the heart of 
Cordell Hull because he had a vibrant and 
constant interest in education as @ means 
to fuller understanding between the peoples 
of the Americas. 

We feel that it does us honor in Tennessee 
to honor the memory of one of us who came 
from the Tennessee hills to leave his mark 
upon the world— 

Who served 12 troubled years, longer than 
any other man, as Secretary of State of our 
Nation. 

Who established the good neighbor policy 
in Latin America and launched reciprocal 
trade treaties that still stand as the most 
concrete advance toward the removal of 
trade barriers. 

Who fathered the United Nations, man’s 
current forum for peace and order in the 
world and _ civilization’s best assurance 
against another fatal world war. 

And whose career of international achieve- 
ment won him the Nobel peace prize, man’s 
greatest recognition and accolade to man. 

And we feel that there is no more fitting 
way to honor him than through the living 
memorial of this educational foundation 
that bears his name. 

The General Assembly of Tennessee found 
the Cordell Hull Foundation of sufficient 
worth as a perpetual memorial to an illus- 
trious son—and of sufficient worth to the 
future peace and development of Tennessee 
and the United States to make an appro- 
priation for the foundation 2 years ago. I 
confidently expect to see the next General 
Assembly of Tennessee renew and increase 
the amount of that appropriation. 

Yet the foundation program is not a local 
enterprise, either in its service or in our 
responsibility for it and I recommend it to 
the consideration of our national Govern- 
ment as well as to the consideration of 
private citizens in all parts of this country. 

And to you who have or seek to have a 
material Inter-American interest, I repeat 
that this continent to the south of us is 
the fastest-growing region on earth. In the 
next half century, Latin America’s popula- 
tion is expected to double that of the United 
States and Canada. The greatest market 
the world has ever seen or perhaps will ever 
see, is growing with explosive force before 
your very eyes. 

Collectively, on both continents, we have 
still greater and higher aims. We are mu- 
tually interested, in the first place, in peace 
with honor. In the interest of this honor- 
able peace we put up a united front in the 
family of nations. We must not be content, 
however, to be united and weak in spots; 
hence, our mutual economic development is 
essential to bring to this union all the 
strength we can muster. 

In the name of the Cordell Hull Founda- 
tion, I want to propose a further and natural 
development in the Good Neighbor policy— 
and one that would warm Cordell Hull's 
heart—to the end of introducing a new era 
among us. I want tonight to dedicate the 
Cordell Hull Foundation to the achievement 
of that new day—the day in which good 
American neighbors grow into best friends. 

Friendship is a two-way street. We can 
accomplish only half of our purpose by 
bringing South American students to the 
United States. We must send our boys and 
girls to Latin America, if we are to beget 
the understanding on which real fellowship 
builds. 

The Master said, “It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter the Kingdom of God.” 
Now we know that that won’t keep a rich 
man out of Heaven, but it does give him a 
heavier responsibility than those more 
lightly burdened. As with a man, so with 
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a nation. And let us remind ourselves, those 
of us who constitute figuratively rich Uncle 
Sam that we have the greater responsibility 
the responsibility to stand united and Strong 
but also to offer hope to the hopeless and 
relief to the distressed of the world, 

At our last stop, Bogota, Colombia, I sat in 
the office of the Minister of Education, p; 
Gabriel Betancur Mejia. I had told him We 
were already good neighbors, now we wanted 
to be become best friends. He smiled ang 
replied, “I agree. But friendship can only 
come through faith; faith in each other 
and in God.” : 

One day, during my stay in Brazil, I stood 
on top of Corcovado Mountain at the foot 
of the famous statue there and looked back 
toward the valley, where, below a broken 
strata of fleecy clouds, there appeared mistily 
the spires and towers and structures of the 
distant city of Rio de Janeiro and, abutting 
it, the bright water of the bay and beyond, 
the plain, stretching away out of sight. Ang 
I remembered I was so high up that far 
below me, I could see a transport plane, like 
a metallic dragon fly, approaching the city, 

Then I looked upward at that giant, white, 
marble figure of the Master—that mountain. 
top, overshadowing, watchful, gentle-faceq 
figure of Jesus Christ—and I knew in my 
heart that I faced the symbol of inter. 
American unity. I knew in my heart that, 
whatever our future human failures might 
be, as long as the spirit here venerated 
watched over us and received our worship, 
the way to fast friendship was sure, 

I thank you. 
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HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
an editorial from the San Francisco 
Examiner reprinted in the January 14, 
1956, issue of the Anchorage (Alaska) 
Daily Times: 

Five MILes AWAY 


The political news from Washington gives 
the strong impression that Alaskan and 
Hawaiian statehood bills in the new session 
of Congress will have the support of the 
administration, and if true this is important 
news. 

For some inexplicable reason the Eiset- 
hower administration opposed statehood for 
Alaska at the last session, although approv- 
ing the same status for Hawaii, and since 
the two matters were considered jointly both 
fell by the wayside. 

This was unfortunate for many reasons, 
first because Alaska and Hawaii are equally 
and fully entitled to full membership {2 
the American family of States, and their 
people have been rated as second-class citi 
zens and Americans too long. 

The second and bigger reason is that the 
progress and prosperity of the whole Nation 
would be served in a major way by taking 
Alaska and Hawaii into the Union. 

The third reason and biggest of all is that 
the security of America urgently requires 
that Alaska and Hawaii be integral parts of 
the United States and not remain as vulner- 
able appendages and mere expendable out- 
posts as they are now and will continue 
be as long as statehood is denied them. 

For a background against which this third 
and biggest reason may be properly viewed, 
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ecommend the appraisal given by Gen. 
pn H. Atkinson, the American military 
commander in Alaska, in a copyrighted in- 
terview with the magazine U. S. News & 
world Report. 

His primary interest is of course in Alaska, 
and since there is not much controversy over 
Hawaiian statehood any more—it simply got 
poxed out in the Alaska debate—his remarks 
apply particularly to the wisdom and the 
need of getting our northern outpost into 
the family. : 

what General Atkinson said was that the 
eople who think of Soviet Russia as being 
remote from America are making a bad mis- 
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Taaering that if America is ever attacked 
py Soviet Russia the shortest route and 
quickest way for the enemy to reach us wiil 
be from the Murmansk area and the Siberian 
Peninsula across the polar basin, he said this 
puts the Russians not thousands of miles 
put a mere stone’s throw away. 

“Their seacoast peninsula out there 
through the Bering Strait is only 55 miles 
from Cape Prince of Wales, American terri- 
tory on the Seward Peninsula, so that the 
2 peninsulas are only 50 miles apart. Of 
course, our closest geographical point of 
contact with the Soviet Union is at the 
Big and Little Diomedes—Big Diomede be- 
longing to the Soviet, and Little Diomede 
belonging to us, and that’s only a difference 
of 5 miles.” 

With our potential enemy 5 miles and 
fewer minutes away, it is suiciaal folly to 
leave anything undone that might make 
Alaska less vulnerable to attack. 

Until Alaska is made a State, we have not 
done all that is necessary and all that is 
in our power to make the risks of war too 
great for taking by the Russians, 
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Mr.GUEBSER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Subcommittee on Post Office and 
Postal Operations, of which I am a mem- 
ber, submitted its report. 

The committee made no attempt to in- 
terpret the data presented, and I have 
ho quarrel with the report. However, I 
do believe that it is possible for the re- 
port to be misinterpreted unless addi- 
ional facts are given. Knowing that 
the committee under the distinguished 
leadership of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Downy] does not want such mis- 
interpretation to result I submit for the 
RECORD the statement of the United 
States Post Office Department analyzing 
the report: 

STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES Post OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT ANALYZING THE REPORT OF 
JANUARY 30, 1956, OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
Post OFFICE AND POSTAL OPERATIONS, UNITED 
Starrs HOUsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, ON 
GENERAL AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, DE- 
CENTRALIZATION, AND REORGANIZATION OF 
ae Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, JANUARY 30, 

. The Subcommittee on Post Office and 
ostal Operations (of the House of Repre- 

‘etatives Committee on Post Office and Civil 

Service) has released its report of January 

‘, 1956, entitled “Report on General and 
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Financial Management, Decentralization, 
and Reorganization of the Post Office De- 
partment.” 

While the report disclaims any intention 
of interpreting figures, it nevertheless pre- 
sents data which, standing alone, could lead 
to incorrect inferences unless accompanied 
by fuller analysis. 

The Post Office Department has therefore 
prepared the accompanying statement in an 
effort to provide an authoritative and more 
complete interpretation of the figures re- 
ported in summary in the subcommittee’s 
report. 

The Department believes that the state- 
ments, figures, and facts herein will clarify 
any inquiry that might be prompted by a 
reading of the subcommittee report. 

FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 


The subcommittee report, by not interpret- 
ing the figures used, unfortunately fails to 
give the present postal administration de- 
served credit for the economies it has ini- 
tiated and the savings it has captured. 

Table C of the subcommittee report shows 
a reduction, between 1953 and 1955, of $62 
million in the operating deficit; this is de- 
scribed as being related to mail volume and 
management activities. At the bottom of 
page 2, the report implies that costs increased 
substantially for personnel, facilities, and 
management, and that these increases were 
overcome by relief from airline subsidies and 
savings in transportation. 

The $62 million figure, being a single net 
amount which combines the effect of in- 
creased volume, savings, capital expenditures, 
and many other elements, effectively obscures 
most of the facts about the operational sav- 
ings achieved by postal management since 
1953. The implication that expenses in- 
creased considerably and that these expense 
increases were largely ofiset by relief from 
subsidies and transportation savings is sim- 
ilarly unfortunate. 

An accurate method of measuring improve- 
ment in efficiency of the Department is to 
compare the change in operating expendi- 
tures between 1953 and 1955, and then take 
into account the change in total volume of 
mail handled. To do this, of course, actual 
expenditures must be adjusted, as the sub- 
committee report does to some extent in its 
table C, to eliminate the effect of wage-rate 
increases and other items not equally affect- 
ing the various years, and other factors not 
relating to the efficiency of operations. 

Exhibit I, attached hereto, is a summary 
showing the various major elements making 
up the changes in figures between these 
years. It is based upon and ties into the 
subcommittee’s summary statement of 1953 
and 1955 expenditures appearing in its 
table A. 

This new comparison in exhibit I shows 
that the Post Office Department decreased 
its operating costs in 1955 from 1953, despite 
the fact that it handled 8.4 percent more mail 
in 1955 than it did in 1953: 


{In millions} 


ee 


Total costs (table A subeommittee | 
report) : 

Deduct airline subsidies and other 
subsequently eliminated costs... 


Total... - Se 

Add amounts borne in 1955 for sub- 
sequently added costs of pay in- 
creases, fringe benefits, and rail- 
FOQG Fale INCFeASCS......cccccccceccce 


Total se om 
Less increase in Capital expeuditures 


Comparable costs. ...........- 


Percent decrease eee aie 
Mail volume (nillions of pieces) _.-._| 
Percent increase...........-.. 
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In terms of cost per piece of mail handled, 
the foregoing table reveals that in 1953 the 
cost averaged 5.32 cents compared with 4.89 
cents for 1955, a reduction of 8.1 percent. 

Even the foregoing is not complete in 
measuring efficiency. As shown in exhibit I, 
one of the major increases in cost in 1955 was 
the deliberate and necessary expansion of 
the city carrier service to meet the needs of 
the growing geographical spread of urban 
and suburban populations. In order to meet 
these uncontrollable service needs, the De- 
partment added more than 7,000 carrier 
routes in the 2-year period and thereby in- 
creased its expenditures for carrier services 
in 1955 about $44.7 million over 1953 (ex- 
Cluding the wage increase). 

The significance of this service expansion 
may be measured by the fact that the num- 
ber of man-years of carrier service increased 
by 10,000 in 1955 over 1953 (8 percent); the 
number of carrier routes increased 7,000 
(9.3 percent), and the number of families 
served increased by 3.5 million (11.3 percent). 

If this abnormal service situation had not 
existed, the comparable expenditures in 1955 
would have been 2 percent lower than 1953, 
and the unit cost of handling a piece of mail 
would have shown as 4.81 cents compared to 
5.32 cents for 1953, a reduction of 9.6 percent. 

With all items on a basis of accounting 
comparability and with increases in capital 
expenditures and abnormal circumstances 
eliminated, these statistics are the measure 
of the management efficiency of the Depart- 
ment during this period. This is the way the 
efficiency of any business would be measured. 

The statement of the subcommittee re- 
port that the reduction of the deficit is due 
to the absence of major increases in cost 
coupled with some postage-rate increases 
and relief from airline subsidies overlooks 
some major factors. The data in the pre- 
ceding analysis and in exhibit I includes all 
factors, and the favorable results shown 
thereby are supported by data as to the usage 
of manpower in handling the increased mail 
volume. 

The following is a table making this com- 
parison between 1953 and 1955: 


1953 | 
53 | «61955 
ea 


510, 439 
Man-vears exclud- 
ing city delivery.-.| 


(billions) __ ou. 9 


Mai! volume 


Thus, despite the 8.4 percent mail volume 
increase the total years of employment in- 
creased Only three-tenths of 1 percent. 

Actually the record of this administration 
of the Post Office is better than that. If 
city-delivery service is excluded as a factor 
of comparison (since as previously indicated 
it is influenced primarily by residential ex- 
pansion and not by increase in mail volume) 
there has been an actual decrease in man- 
power usage in post offices and eisewhere of 
2.2 percent since 1953. With an 8.4 percent 
increase in volume this indicates an increase 
in working efficiency of more than 10 percent. 

TRANSPORTATION COSTS REDUCED 

The subcommittee report on the savings 
effected by the Department in the area of 
transportation is accurate, as far as it goes, 
and reflects considerable credit on the present 
administration. 

It is true as the subcommittee report states 
that (after eliminating the effect of railroad 
rate increases) there was a saving of 847.3 
million in the transportation of mail by 
rail 

But again, this Is only a fraction of the 
story available by reference to all the figures. 

The subcommittee properly notes the fact 
that certain events occurred to reduce trans- 
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portation costs which are not really credita- 
ble as economies realized by the postal man- 
agement. 

Specifically these items consist of $70.7 
million in relief from airline subsidies; re- 
imbursement from the military for the cost 
of transporting surface mail to the Armed 
Forces overseas (actually amounting to $2.5 
million); and reduction in backlog in foreign 
terminal and transit charges in 1953 (the 
amount applying to prior years is actually 
$7.1 million). The sum of these costs borne 
in 1953 but not in 1955 is $80.3 million (see 
exhibit I). 

As the subcommittee’s table A clearly 
shows, the net reduction in all transportation 
costs from 1953 to 1955 was $118 million, 
after absorbing a railroad rate increase of 
$31.3 million. This means there was a total 
reduction in transportation costs of $149.3 
million in 2 years. Of this only $80.3 million 
was the result of the relief from airline 
subsidies and other items ctied by the sub- 
committee. 

The management savings in transporta- 
tion, therefore, amount to $69 million in 
the 2 years ($149.3 million less $80.3 million). 
This amount includes savings in rail trans- 
portation (as stated by the subcommittee), 
air transportation (including savings result- 
ing from rate reductions ordered by the CAB 
upon petition by the Department), and mis- 
cellaneous net savings in all other transpor- 
tation costs. 

This is a reduction of 13.6 percent in 
transportation costs achieved in the face of 
an 8.4 percent increase in mail volume. 

Two further points regarding transporta- 
tion in the subcommittee’s report warrant 
comment. One is that the discontinuance 
of considerable weekend RPO service which 
it mentions as a factor in producing savings 
was a discontinuance of unnecessary service 
that did not affect the delivery of the mails 
adversely. 

The other is that the acknowledgment 
that the Department saved $27 million per 
annum under new arrangements with the 
railroads does not credit the fact that this 
was the result of many hundreds of indi- 
vidual actions negotiated by the Department 
to bring railroad charges to a space-used 
basis in order to make these charges com- 
petitive with other transportation means. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION AND 
DECENTRALIZATION PROGRAM 


As the subcommittee report states, decen- 
tralization of postal operations was urged as 
early as 1908 by the Penrose-Overstreet Com- 
mission. It was also urged at various times 
in the 45 intervening years as the accumula- 
tion of redtape in the Department grew 
increasingly serious. 

By November 1953, when the program was 
begun by the present administration, the 
postal system had grown to five times the size 
it was in 1908, when the need was first 
Officially advanced. 

The report, while not actually attacking 
the principle of decentralization itself, im- 
plies criticism of the manner in which the 
Department has put it into effect. 

The subcommittee report states that the 
Department did not follow the recommenda- 
tions of the first Hoover Commission to the 
letter. Actually, the Department established 
its regionalization under the guidance of the 
firm of management consultants that had 
‘first investigated the Department for the 
Hoover Commission and formulated its rec- 
ommendations. 

There were some slight departures from 
the original recommendations, since refine- 
ments and modifications are bound to take 
place in any such massive undertaking when 
broad plans are being translated into actual 
operations. 


e& 
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It should be added that the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendation for decentralization 
was made during the previous administration 
and was available to the then Postmaster 
General and his Deputy for 3 years, but was 
not acted upon in that period. 

There is in the subcommittee report an 
implication that regionalization is resulting 
in an elaborate superstructure of supervision 
with the addition of numerous new positions. 

The implication is not supportable. In 
any case, the subcommittee report does not 
indicate that most of these people are either 
handling workloads previously handled in 
Washington or in the field, or they are per- 
forming specialized and technical functions 
that did not previously exist. The effect of 
decentralization has been to contribute to 
a reduction of total payrolls, not to increase 
them. This subject is discussed in detail in 
the section of this memorandum entitled 
“Cost of Reorganization.” 

The subcommittee report states that de- 
centralization now “sets up three new levels 
of supervision and administration.” 

This is an unfortunate conclusion. By de- 
centralizing the postal service the Depart- 
ment has actually removed many excessive 
layers of supervision which were superim- 
posed on postmasters within the Department 
in Washington itself and has reduced those 
levels to a maximum of three. A postmaster 
with a problem today finds his answer, de- 
pending on its scope, from 1 of these 3 levels, 
and these levels are close at hand. The gen- 
eral function of the headquarters staff is 
rapidly being converted to that of a policy- 
making, research, executive-control, and pro- 
gram-review body only. 

The subcommittee report also suggests that 
the creation of the position of district man- 
ager “will create a serious impediment to 
postmasters in the management of their of- 
fices.” 

The exact opposite appears to be the case 
in actual experience. On January 16, 1956, 
the executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Postmasters of the United States 
went on record, at their regular annual meet- 
ing, with the following resolution: 

“Whereas Postmaster General Summerfield, 
through the progressive program of decen- 
tralization, now neaning completion by the 
Post Office Department, has given home rule 
to the postal establishment, and 

“Whereas the aforementioned program of 
decentralization has not only improved the 
efficiency of the postal establishment but has 
also added dignity and security to the posi- 
tion of postmaster, and 

“Whereas the postmasters of the United 
States have been immeasurably helped in the 
performance of their duties by the highly 
qualified regional staffs appointed by the 
Department, and especially by the district 
managers with whom they work on the clos- 
est possible terms: Be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States, meeting in regular session 
January 16, 1956, at Washington, D. C., com- 
mend and thank Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield for his courageous pioneering 
and planning in carrying out this massive 
program of decentralizing the great United 
States Postal Establishment.” 

Department files are filled with letters from 
grateful postmasters commending the de- 
centralization program in general and their 
district managers in particular. State or- 
ganizations of postmasters have passed sim- 
ilar resolutions. 

A typical observation, from the editorial 
column of the September-October 1955 issue 
of the Gator Postmaster (official organ of the 
Florida chapter of the National Association 
of Postmasters) seems particularly relevant: 


January 31 


“Assistant District Manager Johnny Thor, 
ton (district 7, Miami) was by our post of, 
fice today. His visit brought to ming What 
a fine, capable hardworking team, District 
Manager Eugene Dunlap and Assistant Map. 
ager Thornton make for district 7. It also 
reminds us of how much nearer the postmas. 
ters feel to the Department under decep. 
tralization. Requests and questions get g 
much quicker response than in the past, We 
can only feel that with a huge operation of 
the magnitude of the Post Office Department, 
the region and district setup make fora much 
more efficient organization. The district 
manager, the assistant district manager ang 
the regional office, know much more about 
our individual offices than could ever be pos. 
sible with a centralization of authority ip 
one location. May I comment that all senti. 
ment which has come to the attention of the 
editor has been 100 percent in enthusiasm 
for the new program. The regional and dis. 
trict offices have been lavish in their praise of 
our cooperation. We want them to know we 
feel the same way.” 

To imply, as the subcommittee report does, 
that regionalization will mean making the 
postmaster an impotent figurehead and could 
lead to the elimination of the Office entirely, 
is to create a straw man. The Department 
has no more intention of doing this than it 
has of eliminating the mail service itself, 
The purpose of regionalization is to help the 
postmaster do a more efficient job for his 
patrons at less cost to the taxpayer. 

The district manager represents the back. 
bone of the entire regionalization program, 

The substance of the matter is: 

1. Decentralization was badly needed when 
the present administration undertook it. 

2. Decentralization is working amazingly 
well, considering the short time it has been 
in effect, both from the point of view of 
better service and from that of greater econ- 
omy. 

3. Decentralization is a decided factor for 
better morale among all employees since they 
can have their problems settled swiftly by 
informed personnel on the spot, instead of 
having to wait months and even years, as 
they did in the past, to get answers to their 
questions, 

4. Decentralization is welcomed and praised 
by those the subcommittee is most concerned 
about, the postmasters themselves. 


COST OF REORGANIZATION 


Under this heading, the subcommittee re- 
port appears to demonstrate two major 
points: (1) That the new organization of 
headquarters and regional offices has caused 
an increase of 1,446 in personnel in 2 years 
but no region is completely organized and 
fully staffed at this time. (2) That the cost 
of general administration functions in 1956 
will be $15 million more than the cost for 
general administration in fiscal 1953. 

These are wholly incomplete indications a8 
to the staffing and cost of the present ad- 
ministration’s reorganization. Both figures 
require analysis. 

The fact is that many functions and & 
large amount of workload have been trans- 
ferred from post offices to regional offices 
and now appear in administrative costs for 
the first time. Although appearing to in- 
crease general administrative expenses, thesé 
transfers have actually resulted in material 
savings to the postal service as a whole. Fur- 
thermore, important amounts of the in- 
creased costs have nothing whatever to do 
with the reorganization program but are new 
or augmented management functions that 
will pay for themselves many times over in 
operational savings. 

The total increase in staffing in adminis- 
trative positions in Washington and in the 
regional offices, between January 1, 1953, and 
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october 31, 1955, was 1,674 (excluding in- 
spectors) « This increase included the fol- 
jowing: 


Increase in positions in the regional 
controller offices caused exclusively 
py the transfer of workloads from 
ost offices to permit centralized dis- 
pursing, vehicle accounting, retire- 
ment accounting and mechanized 
ayrolls--------------------------- 
transfers of supply functions and ve- 
nicle supervision from post offices to 
the regional offices__--.------------ a7 
Addition of professional and techni- 
cal personnel in the fields of indus- 
trial engineering, rate research, in- 
ternal auditing, statistical analysis, 
personnel, transportation research, 
systems and procedures, and others, 


883 


uo 





in headquarters.....-------------= 243 
TO -o26 sce aes asso w ee emes am Boon 


Apart from these listed changes, none of 
which is due to the decentralization of man- 
agement, the total increase in administra- 
tive staffing is only 373 persons. The 883 
persons added to the regional controller 
offices in the accounting and disbursing area 
(when increased by 280 more authorized) 
will ultimately absorb an estimated work- 
load of more than 4,000 persons previously 
engaged in this work by old-fashioned meth- 
ods in post offices. This program is well 
under way and will be completed in 1956. 

The increase of $15 million in apparent 
dollar costs of general administration is sub- 
ject to the same kind of analysis. The fol- 
lowing table shows the factors which have 
brought about the increase in this category 
of expense from 1953 to 1956: 


[In millions] 


Financial and disbursing functions 
transferred from post offices to re- 
gional offices (resulting in reduction 
in post office expenses by about $18.4 
MINOR) cco eee ce tomes ae nak $4. 6 
Increase in inspection service to meet 
conditions of increased depreda- 
tions, greater volume of business, 


Establishment or expansion of indus- 
trial engineering, rate research, in- 
ternal auditing, statistical analysis, 
transportation research, systems 


ONG PFrOCERUFES, GC. ... sees ecccs 1.5 
Increased research and development 
work on labor-saving devices_.... = 0.6 


Total not related to regionali- 


ZAUMOM PrORTAM Wc caccccccuss 86-952 
Increases that might be attributable 
1 TOSIONAIIZAVON. onncccccccsccuns 6.6 


Total increase, 1956 over 1953_. 15.8 


At the most, therefore, the increase in 
general administrative expenses attributable 
to the regionalization is. only $6.6 million. 
This is less than half of the savings achieved 
simply by transferring certain finance func- 
tions from the post offices and mechanizing 
them in the regional offices. The value of 
the technical and professional people added 
to the administrative staff has been well 
demonstrated by the substantial savings 
Tealized in transportation, personnel, and 
other costs as already demonstrated by the 
Department. It is confidently expected that 
these savings will not only recur each year 
under the new organization, but will con- 
tinue to grow as the full benefits of modern 
business methods and skills are felt through- 
out the entire postal service. 

Notre.—The Department intends to give 
full consideration to the seven recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee. This does not 
mean that the Department agrees at this 
Ume with any or all of them. 





E-xnipit I.—Post Office Department analysis of changes in expenditures, fiscal years 1958 
and 195d 


{In millions] 
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- vo in in ee fered. in of in 
costs costs aaedae | pendi- | costs! | costs 4 
” | tures 
Ae aaa Sahil le cated calcio ahsetiinl lacanci eerie tla acces esate 7 
i i 
Personne): | | | | } 
Postmasters_-..--.---------- S1SN 5:1 $19 | $26: sense SD es co cobs: $e 7 PS 
Supervisors and clerks in post | | } | | 
offices. ___ scadaen| (ORbC7 SIS 1B: CF oo 18.5 : 
City and special delivery...---- | 502.2] 556.9 | oy a ae Pos | Poot i 30.0 H 
Muralesrriers --—. <2 <5é.5cc } 192.4} 194.9 | Berh : | Babee 2.8 
Constodial salaries. « . . <i... ..65.. | 58.0 59. 5 j 15} $0.3 ow Bs 2 we LZ . 
Vehicle service salaries....-----.| 320] 333] 1.3 EM Cacti hGeatdleakes :. a : 
Postal transportation — service | | 
Se soc a ers th akaet eee 180, 2 —.8 eee 4.4 es 3.6 | 
Total ficld salaries. ..-.......)2,025.8 !2,104.5 | 78.7 | 1.0 | 75 ; 40.4 
Facilities: naa : 
Rents, including allowances, 4th | 
elass- . 31.3 36. 3 5.0 Go ties wR cecands naaeelal weeds 3 e 
Local vehicle transportation and | j | j 
earfare_- Seo eee | 24.0] 27.4 3.4 RO sca sca case 2 
Purchase of vehicles. —_-.----.-- | 1.0 | 5.4 We a Boat $4. 4 os 
Communications service <= 1.9 | 2.4 5 bo fedewee will eee a - 
Field utilities, building supplies, 
and maintenance f 13.3 19.7 6.4 | 
Equipment shops and field sup- BD) Riswcenct traces SF bac: see 
plies__.__-- 22.3] 33.9 5.6 | 
Stamps and accountabk paper..-| 14 5 7.4 =—F.1 | Dir acsgatactus Pica cas pac dsatns sandal $7.6 
Total facilities... ... eee 1 1143] 1324] Ina] 123] 13.5 at 
Transportation: | | : | | | | 
Water transportation —-...-..---- 17.5} 12.0 gl ee SO i cccsencatasanawes toweaess 2 
Foreign terminal and transit | | 
ee ee, ob! Pees ela ee. BG a cece cc dial Po Sg 
Truck transportation - ...------- 70.9 72.9 2.0 | mOtes =e | Pics 
Railroad ____. EE ee a ee - Gy eee ee 
Air transportation .............. 135.9} 48.5 | —87.4 |------- 167 b. ae | | 70.7 
Total transportation.....-...- 554.7] 436.8 |—118.0 | 2.0} 70.9 Paostoges ee | 31.3 SO 
General administration. .........-.-- 21.5 29. 5 8.0 | RO Bescon Dee eesl Boun saad gehen ee 
All other expenditures. .....2.-...-- |} 62} O80]; 28] BE ccc canletcectscteeeneecst ai 4.3 
Total expenditures......------- 2 7226 27122 | 10.4 | 24.6 | 78.4 | 44.7 | 43.5] 78.8 Ws. 2 
' ' i 
1 Salary and fringe benefit increases required by law, and railroad rate increases, 
3 Airline subsidies and other costs in 1953 subsequently eliminated. 
Nove.—Figures do not necessarily add, owing to rounding. 
are pn nent teens eee eee 
Reds Winning Asia on United States appeared in the Washington Post on 
January 29, 1956. 
Fumbles ‘ ae 
I commend the article for reading by 
ci my colleagues, because I think it places 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS proper emphasis on some shortcomings 


o in the policies which are presently being 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY = Pursued. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 


eee Te article printed in the Appendix of the 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES RECORD. 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 There being no objection, the article 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. a was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
oe 7 ’ as follows: 


good many of us are increasingly con- a 

cerned over the obvious failure of our REDS WINNING ASIA ON UNITED STATES 

policies to make headway in Asia. The Sunes 

short-term consequences of this failure 

are becoming more and more obvious. : 

The long-term consequences are incal- seo igas three lessons for American foreign 

culable. , That communism is irrelevant as an 
A succinct and important analysis of ideological issue; that the Soviet Union and 

our present difficulties in Asia has just Communist China are winning the cold war, 

been prepared by Dr. Hans J. Morgen- and that the deterioration of the American 


thau, the distinguished director of the Position is due primarily not to its intrinsic 
weakness, but to our identification with po- 


University of Chicago’s Center for the dee) ae pe 

Study of American Foreign Policy. Mr. litical, military and economic policies which 
= - are foredoomed to failure. 

Morgenthau has recently returned from Wherever communism has been successful 

a trip to the Far East, and his article or has made inroads in Asia, it has done so 


(By Hans J. Morgenthau) 
The traveler returning from Asia carries 
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not because it has been able to attract the 
masses to its philosophy, but because it has 
offered, or seemed to offer, remedies for spe- 
cific grievances. Similarly, the relative lack 
of success of Communist infiltration in 
Hongkong, Cambodia and Thailand is di- 
rectly proportionate to the relative lack of 
grievances which Chinese communism could 
exploit. 

Conversely, the three mass defections from 
Chinese communism must be attributed 
not to anticommunism per se but to spe- 
cific and in a sense unique circumstances. 

The Chinese soldiers who refused to re- 
turn to Communist China after they had 
been captured in the Korean war were mem- 
bers of former units of the Nationalist army 
who had most recently been captured or 
surrendered and whom the Chinese Com- 
munists wanted to get rid of as liabilities. 

The overwhelming majority of the approx- 
imately 800,000 refugees who left the Com- 
munist part of Vietnam for the south are 
Catholics who had lived in the north in 
compact communities and left in a body 
under the leadership of their priests; the 
balance is composed of the families of sol- 
diers of the army of South Vietnam who 
happened to live north of the demarcation 
line. 

Taking these lessons to heart, the Com- 
munist offensive tries to meet the actual 
concerns of the peoples of Asia. All Asians, 
as are all men, are afraid of atomic war; thus 
the Soviet Union poses as the defender of 
peace. All Asians are opposed to colonialism; 
thus the Soviet Union poses as the enemy of 
colonialism. The educated classes through- 
out Asia seek technological development; 
thus the Soviet Union poses as the champion 
of that, too. 

Communist China, on the other hand, uses 
four more specific weapons to extend its in- 
fluence: general cultural propaganda, the 
cultural domination of the Chinese commu- 
nities throughout southeast Asia, control of 
labor unions and economic domination. 

From Japan and southeast Asia, an un- 
ceasing stream of visitors enters Communist 
China to return with reports which uniformly 
reflect satisfaction if not enthusiasm. What 
these visitors are satisfied and enthusiastic 
about is not Chinese communism but the 
restored dignity and power of a great nation. 
And the delegations which Communist China 
is sending (for instance, to Japan) make 
their impact by identifying themselves not 
with Chinese communism but with the great 
tradition of Chinese culture. 

To understand the influence which Com- 
munist China exerts in the Chinese com- 
munities of southeast Asia, one must keep in 
mind that the oversea Chinese are essentially 
nonpolitical. They have only two primary 
interests: to pursue their businesses and not 
to be molested in their community life by 
the majorities among which they live. 

For protection they look, as they have al- 
ways done, to China, and they do not pay 
much attention to its ideological coloration. 

However, many of the gifted youth of these 
Chinese communities in southeast Asia go 
Hongkong to study and from there disappear 
into Communist China. Others accept the 
scholarships which Communist China offers 
them to study there. Thus Communist 
China trains an elite which may well take 
over the leadership of the Chinese commu. 
nities of southeast Asia. 


The other natural opening which Commu- 
nist China has in the Chinese communities 
of Southeast Asia is the labor unions. Their 
very existence testifies to grievances which 
await exploitation. 

Finally, Communist China has recently 
started an economic offensive which swamps 
Southeast Asia with cheap consumer goods. 
In so doing, it tries to make Chinese busi- 
nessmen—and non-Chinese as well—econom- 
ically dependent. 
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How does the United States meet the 
Communist challenge in Asia? With a 
policy which is ineffective and in good meas- 
ure self-defeating; one composed of blun- 
ders, bluffs, and military and economic 
measures conceived without regard for their 
intrinsic merits or their political conse- 
quences. 

One such blunder was Secretary of State 
Dulles’ statement that Goa is a Province 
of Portugal. This statement exploded like a 
bomb among our friends, spreading con- 
sternation, derision and regret. The Hong 
Kong Standard in an editorial praising the 
United States for its anti-colonial record 
in Asia, called the statement “poorly timed 
and undiplomatic and * * * apt to be seized 
upon as ammunition for propaganda against 
the Western powers * * *” 

The Ceylon Daily News called it a glar- 
ing example of the “shortsightedness of 
American diplomacy in relation to the East 
* * * The back-slapping Krushchey is no 
model of diplomatic finesse, but it is not 
surprising that with such a clumsy rival 
as Dulles he is streets ahead in competition 
for Asian good will.” 

Only a week later, Secretary of the Army 
Brucker provided an example of our policy 
of bluffs. After a 2-day visit to South Viet- 
nam, he declared in Saigon that “with a 
little more training, the Vietnamese army 
will be the equal of any other army in its 
ability to combat the enemy and will be 
able to defend itself against the Vietminh 
if attacked.” 

My visit to South Vietnam happened to 
coincide with that of Brucker, and I asked 
the question—which he answered so confi- 
dently—of a great number of American, 
Vietnamese and other officials. They were 
unanimous in their conviction that at pres- 
ent and for the foreseeable future the army 
of Vietnam is no match for its Communist 
opponents. 


Yet our tendency to meet a real threat 
with a bluff is not limited to verbal utter- 
ances. SEATO, the codified military alliance 
of the United States, France, Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines and Thailand, is a case in point. 


I happened to be in Bangkok when the 
deputies of the SEATO powers met. It was 
a distressing performance. Only the United 
States, on the one hand, and Pakistan, 
Thailand and the Philippines, on the other, 
seemed to be really serious about the busi- 
ness—and for entirely different reasons. 


We seem to have convinced ourselves that 
Thailand and Pakistan are military assets of 
considerable magnitude on the mainland of 
Asia. There is nothing in the actual situa- 
tion which would justify such enthusiasm. 
Little needs to be said about Thailand, a tra- 
ditionally misgoverned state with a tradi- 
tionally quiescent population whom the rev- 
olution of Asia has bypassed. Pakistan, on 
the other hand, is a monstrosity of a state 
in whose viability, let alone defensibility, 
even few Pakistanis believe. 

It is, then, not surprising that neither 
Thailand nor Pakistan takes its membership 
in SEATO quite as seriously as we do. Strong 
neutralist tendencies have recently come to 
the surface in both countries. For the 
Asian members of SBATO, and that goes for 
the Baghdad Pact as well, membership is 
primarily an entering wedge into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 


Thus we give military and economic aid to 
anybody in Asia who declares “to be on our 
side,” and we don’t seem to care about either 
the intrinsic merits of such aid or about its 
political consequences. Since we have not 
chosen our allies but they have chosen us, we 
are receiving the uncertain support of the 
weak while alienating the strong. 

Such a policy can be advertised as a great 
success in the short run, but we should know 
that we are deceiving nohody but ourselves. 
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In the long run, such 8 policy can neither 
be improved nor reformed nor even contin. 
ued as it is. If catastrophe is to be averteg 
it must be abolished. 7 


In Memoriam: Harry Sandager 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on Jan. 
uary 5 of this year, several Members 
eulogized a former Member of this body, 
Harry Sandager. Harry had ably repre. 
sented the Second Congressional District 
of the State of Rhode Island immediately 
preceding my tenure of office. Among 
his many accomplishments, Harry San- 
dager was a driving force in one of 
Rhode Island’s most vigorous and active 
trade associations, the Rhode Island 
Automobile Dealers Association. 


The executive secretary of that organ- 
ization, Margaret T. Boodry, has recently 
sent me an In Memoriam published by 
the association. This article-gives some 
indication of Harry’s tireless and devoted 
efforts in the interest of the better wel- 
fare of all the people of my State. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, Mr, 
Speaker, I would like to include that In 
Memoriam in the REcorD: 


IN MEMORIAM: HARRY SANDAGER 


Seldom is an association, particularly a 
trade association, as fortunate as the Rhode 
Island Automobile Dealers Association has 
been in having a member such as Harry 
Sandager. Among the many qualities which 
characterized him were integrity, sincerity, 
a broad knowledge of human nature, and 4 
disposition to render unto every man his 
just due. To these qualities was added the 
ability to perceive how an act or policy 
would affect the general good and, in addi- 
tion, he had the charity of viewpoint that 
permits an individual to forego a selfish ad- 
vantage if such advantage in any way might 
result in disadvantage to the generality. 
Because of this uncommon virtue, Harry 
Sandager was a great boon to our organl- 
zation. 

Harry Sandager was born in Cranstone, the 
son of Maurice and Louise (Larsen) San- 
dager. His Danish and German background 
was manifest in his disposition to look in 
apparently cool fashion at the things that 
might be incendiary to an individual witha 
different racial background. United with 
these characteristics was a quick mental re 
sponse and a wit so spontaneous as to be 
considered Irish. As a school boy he earned 
money harvesting vegetables at the Budlong 
Farm. Upon graduating from Cranston 
High School be became a reporter and later 
sporting editor of the Pawtucket Times. It 
was while in this capacity the opportunity 
presented itself to go to Washington in the 
capacity of secretary to Congressman Walter 
R. Stiness. This was the start of a political 
career which eventuated in his own election 
to Congress in 1938 and later as national Re- 
publican committeeman from Rhode Island. 

About 1922 he became associated as an 
executive with Dutee Wilcox Flint, then op- 
erating the largest automobile dealership {2 
the world. In 1931 the Flint empire was 
broken up and Harry purchased the Cranston 
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pranch, of which he had been manager. At 
hat time he organized Harry Sandager, Inc., 
a the business has been conducted at 721 


reservoir, Avenue, Cranston, since under 


that name. 
while in Washington with Congressman 


stiness he studied at George Washington 
University and Georgetown University, ob- 
taining degrees from both institutions. As 
a member of Georgetown’s first class in the 
gchool of Foreign Service, he was a classmate 
of Ambassador Willard L. Beaulac, of Paw- 
tucket, who is now Ambassador to Chile. 
while at Georgetown he was awarded the 
James A. Farrell award for highest general 
average in the School of Foreign Service of 
Georgetown University. 

In 1928 he was elected to the State legis- 
lature from Cranston and in January 1936 
was elected Republican minority leader in 
the house. In 1938 he was elected to Con- 
gress and during his career on the Hill de- 
veloped @ friendship with Senator Taft of 
ohio and Speaker JoE MartTIn. Their con- 
fidence in him and their opinion of his 

litical sagacity was such that he was fre- 
quently called upon by them for information 
and advice. As a delegate to the Republi- 
can National Convention in 1948, and again 
in 1952 when he was an alternate, he worked 
for the nomination of Senator Taft. He was 
popular with Republicans and Democrats 
alike, and though he held political convic- 
tions, he frequently expressed regard and 
admiration for the man to whom he lost 
his seat in the House, Congressman JOHN E. 
FocaRTY. 

When the Rhode Island Motor Vehicle 
Dealer’s License Commission was created in 
1945, he was named as a member and he 
continued as a member to the time of his 
death. 

In his newspaper days he had been presi- 
dent of the Southern New England Football 
Association and later president of the Na- 
tional Roller Polo League. 

About a year ago the Cranston Lions Club, 
of which he was a member, gave a dinner in 
his honor entitled ‘‘This Is Your Life.” This 
dinner was a testimonial to the high regard 
in which he was held by his associates in 
the Lions Club, and was notable for the 
presence of teachers whose pupil he had 
been in school days, newspaper associates, 
sport enthusiasts, automobile dealers, and 
legislative and political leaders. 

A cultural appreciation with a background 
of study and reading reinforced by an extra- 
ordinarily acute memory made Harry both 
an unusual conversationalist and a wonder- 
ful companion. 

His activities for the welfare of automobile 
dealers were generous and never ending. 
Hours and hours of his time went into collat- 
ing material of interest to the dealers and 
the development of news items for the news- 
letter of which he was editor. In addition, 
he had served the association as president, 
and director, being director at the time of 
dls passing. 

To his widow, Mildred A. (Fitzpatrick) 
Sandager, to his surviving sisters, Mrs. Harry 
Paye of Attleboro, Mass., and Mrs. Frank 
Fearney of Lake City, Fla., and to his asso- 
cates, Robert F. Halligan and John Mar- 
chant, and the employees of Harry Sandager, 
Inc., the Rhode Island Automobile Dealers 
Association conveys deep sympathy. 

The manner of his passing on December 
24, 1955, was expressive of his generous in- 
stincts because he had just presented gifts 
and conveyed yuletide greetings to some 
friends. Perhaps this was just as he would 
have Wished it and to him preferable to 
drawing the draperies on his couch about 
him and lying down to pleasant dreams.” 

RHODE ISLAND AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
JANUARY 21, 1956. 
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Research and You 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 27, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorD an ex- 
cellent address entitled “Research and 
You,” delivered by George R. Seidel, 
eastern district manager of the extension 
division, public relations department, of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., of 
Wilmington, Del., which it was my privi- 
lege to hear at a meeting of the Rotary 
Club in Ithaca, N. Y. 

I am informed that the cost of print- 
ing the address in the Appendix of the 
REcorD will be $200. Notwithstanding 
that estimate, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

RESEARCH AND You 


(Address by George R. Seidel, eastern district 
manager, extension division, public rela- 
tions department, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmintgon, Del.) 

It certainly is a privilege to be here today. 
When one considers the value of an audi- 
ence’s time any sincere speaker, before he 
accepts an invitation, must ask himself what 
he can possibly offer that justifies the accept- 
ance of an invitation—what can he bring 
that will be new, fresh, interesting, or amus- 
ing. 

I asked myself this question, not in regard 
to this particular meeting but before under- 
taking any talks of this sort. In other words, 
what personal experiences could I share with 
you that might be unusual and perhaps con- 
tribute to a different outlook on life. 

This is a tough asisgnment for any man 
and calls for a good deal of humble soul- 
searching. It is obvious, because I stand 
before you, that the question was answered 
in the affirmative and so it is equally obvious 
that I owe you an explanation. The reason 
is this: For 19 years I worked in the research 
laboratories of a large chemical company and 
the lessons learned there might, it seemed to 
me, be interesting and valuable to you. 

Research workers approach problems on a 
small scale—through a microscope so to 
speak—in order to evaluate the potential- 
ities of a big, new idea. So let me start with 
what is to me astartlingly big figure and later 
focus the microscope. Our records show that 
we spend $63 million per year on research, 
and that only one chemical idea in a hundred 
proves successful and results in a new prod- 
uct. These are extremely long odds and no 
ball team could win a pennant with such a 
batting average. It is for this reason that I 
appreciate and value the significance, worth, 
and scarcity of a successful experiment. 
These occur so seldom and after the expendi- 
ture of so much money and hard work that 
I have come to place any winning experiment 
on a high pedestal. 

As citizens of the United States, you and I 
are privileged to share the most successful 
experiment in human endeavor that the 
world has ever known. Under God, not one 
of us can lay much claim to our wonderful 
way of life. But the hard work and faith of 
our forefathers and those who have been 
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working shoulder to shoulder with us have 
resulted in a way of life that the dreamers 
never imagined and the theorists said just 
couldn’t happen. They couldn’t have pre- 
dicted such a complex society as ours, much 
less understand how it works. As a matter 
of fact, no one could have forseen the magic 
result of free men being allowed to invest 
their best in cooperation with other free 
men of good will. There have been far more 
than 100 countries and civilizations that have 
sought the key of successful living that we 
posses. If, per chance, we should happen to 
let this successful experiment slip through 
our fingers, it is probable that it could never 
be regained. We should, therefore, appre- 
ciate the value of these United States and 
dedicate our lives to the continuance of those 
principles and ideals upon which they have 
been built and made strong. 

It seems to me that our society—the table 
upon which our daily bread is served—is sup- 
ported by four legs: The church, home, 
school, and factory. Much that I have to 
say to you will deal with the technical aspects 
of our industrial system but let me assure 
you that we agree with the physician who, 
addressing his fellow doctors, reminded them 
that medicine must always remain more an 
art than ascience. By this he meant that the 
general practitioner must understand and 
know his patients better than his medicine. 
Applied to industry, this means that the 
right treatment of people is the most im- 
portant aspect of doing business—more im- 
portant by far than the most modern and 
well-equipped laboratory, or factory, or sales- 
room or home office, for each of these is only 
as effective as the men and women who make 
them tick. I would therefore like to discuss 
with you something of our industrial system 
and end with a spiritual appeal. 

American industry—which includes the 
products of the farm—is based upon so many 
attributes that only a relative few can be 
listed at this time. It is hoped that you will 
continue the list where I leave off, but it 
seems to me, that ingenuity is certainly one 
factor that is responsible for America’s in- 
dustrial might. We used to speak of Yankee 
ingenuity but this virtue cannot be ascribed 
to any section of this country. American 
ingenuity has allowed us to tackle the im- 
possible and often times succeed against 
100 to 1 odds. 

A successful company must be frugal. I 
lived among the Pennsylvania Dutch and 
know something of their careful habits. In 
the same sense, let me assure you that an 
efficient, well-managed plant doesn’t just 
happen—it is the result of careful planning 
and know-how regarding the operations of 
every detail of the business. Waste and lax- 
ness are luxuries that are unknown to any 
successful business. 

Americans like to work hard; they re- 
joice in the privilege of facing each day’s 
job as a strong man ready torunarace. We 
ail hope and pray that the day will never 
come that we won’t know the satisfaction 
of an honest day’s toil. Only one thing is 
possibly better; the peace and blessing of the 
solid night’s rest that follows. Some peli- 
cans lived on the waste of a fishing village 

in California and later died of starvation 
when the fish waste was converted to fer- 
tilizer. The villagers had become fond of 
the pelicans and hated to see them die. 
But how to teach them to fish again? Some 
hard working pelicans who had not known 
the luxury of free meals were imported and 
soon taught the starving pelicans how to fish 
again. We pray that Americans will be given 
sufficient time to teach the peoples of the 
world the virtue and satisfaction of honest, 
fruitful work. 

Our wonderful political system was delib- 
erately excluded as one of the legs supporting 
our table of plenty. Ours is a government of, 
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by and for the people and as such it is our 
servant. So it is that free enterprise and 
political noninterference are two more basic 
principles upon which our Civilization is 
built. Men are free to try their hand at any- 
thing they think they can do as well as or 
a little better than the other fellow and they 
are also ready to assume the responsibility of 
failure or reap the rewards of success. Po- 
litical noninterference means that Americans 
have never had a king, or dictator, or hier- 
archy, or bureaucracy that presumes to know 
enough or be so wise as to guide the overall 
actions of our lives and the livelihood of our 
people. Perhaps, as a result, there is some 
lost motion here and there but while a few 
are following the wrong track, the majority 
is building a better society and an ever higher 
standard of living. The point is amply 
proven by the impressive record of our ac- 
complishment in almost every realm of 
human endeavor. 

Finally, so far as this listing is concerned, 
mass production is of prime importance. 
Many more than 1 in 100 of the experiments 
we try in the laboratory are scientifically 
sound, but industry never considers a small 
scale model as successful. Enough of the 
new product must be profitably made so that 
everybody can buy it in the market place. 
To this end we have reduced to practice the 
best ideas the world has to offer so that all 
of us benefit by the discoveries made here 
and abroad. Not only that, we are ready, 
willing, and anxious to share our know-how 
and philosophy of plenty with the rest of 
the world. The record also shows that Amer- 
ica’s might is based on and shared by the 
individual’s well-being. What we make and 
what we have does not go to build an arsenal 
or stock a warehouse. Our wealth is made 
for and shared by the average citizen to a 
degree that has been unknown by every 
society but our own. 

Hard work, frugality, ingenuity and the 
rest are useless until they are brought to 
life by human endeavor. In most large 
companies this is accomplished by a team 
of five. Parenthetically may I add that this 
team has no crystal ball, no magic wand 
and no secret formula. The things that 
flow from the laboratories and plants of 
America do not just happen—they must be 
made to happen. This means lots of hard 
work against steep odds. 

And now let us focus the microscope; our 
first team member is research. The search 
for new knowledge and the never ceasing 
improvement of established products is basic 
to the chemical industry and the du Pont 
Company. But let me repeat, there is noth- 
ing magic about research beyond the willing- 
ness to work hard and invest large sums of 
money without any assurance of dividends. 
More specifically, creative research depends 
upon individual initiative, keen perception 
and, perhaps, the conversion of established 
raw materials into products that had not 
been previously made. This can be illus- 
trated by an example from our own labora- 
tories. 

For many years, the research efforts of a 
number of us had been concerned with dis- 
solving a black sea sand in sulphuric acid 
to give a black solution from which a white 
pigment is made. Some years ago we were 
asked to find a new use for this sand. The- 
oretically it appeared that the black sand 
could be converted into titanium tetra- 
chioride which could be purified by distilla- 
tion, thus simplifying our manufacturing 
procedure. However, the new process in- 
volved the handing of highly corrosive liquids 
in very special equipment at high tempera- 
ture ‘so that this proved to be one of the 
toughest engineering jobs ever tackled by 
du Pont—the Hanford Atomic Energy Plant 
being the most difficult. Many millions of 
dollars were spent and there were dark mo- 
ments when failure seemed inevitable. This 
problem was eventually solved so that com- 
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mercial amounts of a clear, fuming, dis- 
tillable liquid that we call “tickle” were 
available—what next? 

The literature indicated that titanium 
metal had been made in small quantities 
by reacting tickle with metallic magnesium. 
We confirmed this in the laboratory but 
building a full size plant was another major 
undertaking. Suffice it to say that today 
we are making titanium in competition with 
a number of other companies. The metal 
is as strong as stainless steel and half as 
heavy; it is as corrosion-resistant to sea 
water as platinum; it has good elevated tem- 
perature properties. To date, the proposed 
use for titanium is in the blades and disks 
of jet engines and in airplanes generally 
for fasteners, structural members and skins. 
It strength, lightness, and elevated temper- 
ature properties permit the design of an 
airplane that will outmaneuver, outperform 
and, if necessary, outfight a rival made of 
conventional metals. I’m glad that America 
has titanium metal. 

Another factor that the research man must 
keep in mind is the application of Known 
technology to new problems. In the case of 
titanium metal, we had learned to handle 
corrosive liquids at high temperatures in 
special equipment. What else could we do 
with this new know-how? Every chemist has 
a chart of the periodic system behind his 
desk so it was apparent that silicon—a first 
cousin to titanium—might be studied. Sili- 
con dioxide is sea sand and therefore one 
of the most abundant compounds in the 
earth’s crust. Furthermore we discovered 
that the good properties of titanium were 
quickly lost if common impurities such as 
carbon and nitrogen were present in small 
amounts. In other words, what unique prop- 
erties might very pure silicon possess? (Sili- 
con of approximately 90-pereent purity has 
been known for years and used in large 
quantities to make special grades of steel.) 
We made some hyperpure silicon whose pur- 
ity is measured in parts per million. The 
electrical industry melted this in an induc- 
tion furnace to form a single crystal of even 
greater purity. It was then discovered that 
silicon is not a true metal, for one criterion 
of a metal is that it conduct electricity— 
silicon is a semiconductor of electricity and 
as such can be used to replace a vacuum 
tube in many electronic circuits. Hyperpure 
silicon now has to sell for $380 per pound 
but only a nickel’s worth is used in a tran- 
sistor although at this early stage in devel- 
opment a transitor costs as much as a radio 
tube. It is expected that costs will be re- 
duced as experience is gained but even on 
a break-even basis, the transistor has the 
advantages of extremely low current de- 
mand, ruggedness, long life, and smallness. 

Tackling the so-called impossible is one 
of the main reasons that our batting average 
is so low and our successes so unexpected. 
The new products of Dacron polyester fibers 
and Mylar polyester films are two products 
that owe their existence to the faith and 
technical tenacity of 1 or 2 men. More than 
20 years ago chemists argued that it was 
impossible for a polyester (chemically simi- 
lar to alkyd paint vehicles) to be as strong 
and tough as Nylon. Dr. E. F. Izard,. of this 
country, and Dr. J. R. Whinfield, of England, 
undertook the impossible. There were liter- 
ally millions of different substances that can 
be reacted to form a polyester but since 
ehemistry is a science, some intelligent choice 
and elimination was possible. Suffice it to 
say that, after 20 years of hard work, both 
men concluded independently that there are 
only two molecules that can be reacted with 
one another to form a unique polyester that 
we now Call Dacron, as a fiber, and Mylar, 
when formed into a sheet. 

So, another new product was born. What 
{is it good for; what chance does it have on 
the market place? Mylar polyester film is 
unique because its properties weil 
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balanced; it is tough, resistant to Many 
chemicals, has good electrical and therm, 
properties. Other materials may exce) j, 
1 of these 4 qualities. ‘Teflon is more chem. 
cal and heat résistant; mica has better elec. 
trical properties—I don’t know any plasty 
material that is tougher. Therefore jt is 
possible to build an electrical motor that is 
almost one-half the weight of its predecesgp, 
partly because of Mylar wrappings; moyj 
films made from Cronar (as Mylar is calig 
in the motion-picture industry) should jp 
tougher, less moisture sensitive and almost 
unaffected by age as compared to forme 
movie film. It should be very satisfactory 
as liners for bottle caps and large drum; 
Here are samples of metallized and decoratiy, 
films that are being evaluated for use gy 
acoustical tile and panels. 

Let me emphasize that this development 
wasn’t luck. It took almost 20 years 
painstaking research, the investment of 4 
man's lifetime, the best of research facilities 
sympathetic management, helpful associates, 
adequate resources to support all these and~ 
faith. 

The second member of our team is the 
engineer. It is he who must develop the 
chemist’s idea to the point where a practical 
plant can be built; it was he who designed 
a plant for the manufacture of titanium 
metal—the second most difficult engineering 
task ever tackled by Du Pont. Without the 
engineer’s help many new products would 
never see the light of day. 

The third member of the team belongs to 
the manufacturing department. It is his 
job to turn out material in good yield, of 
excellent quality, and at a price to meet com- 
petition. They must be able to cope with 
any variation in raw materials, any disrup- 
tion tn services, and have the foresight to 
minimize such dislocations. They are the 
ones who keep the miracle of our mass pro- 
duction operating at peak capacity, 24 hours 
a day and 365 days a year. The near miracle 
that too many of us take for granted is well 
represented every time we drive into a filling 
station and say: “Fill ’er up.” For gasoline— 
and thousands of other products—to flow 
in never-ceasing abundance requires a know- 
how and devotion to duty that is uniquely 
American. 

The salesman is the fourth member of the 
team. Many times I have called upon a cus- 
tomer with one of our salesmen and tried to 
utilize their equipment for the handling of 
a new product. Never were we refused, for 
no businessman can long compete if he 
thinks that his product or process is good 
enough—even against °100-to-1 odds, In 
general, it was necessary for us to retum 
to our laboratory and pilot unit to devise 
a different approach or design special equip- 
ment to solve the problem and then try agalb 
The cooperative spirit that is thus developed 
between the salesman and his customer 
an important contribution toward the con- 
stant improvement and change that charac- 
terizes America’s industrial advances. 

The last and perhaps most important 
member of the team is top management. II 
is their responsibility to separate the chaf 
from the wheat; to lend encouragement 4 
dark moments; to supply capital with wit 
dom and courage; to furnish overall direc: 
tion in a fast moving and challenging age. 
Perhaps the role of management can be L- 
lustrated by a story. Many years ago, 4 
salesman who had apparently known better 
days called on me. His clothes were some- 
what overworn and he was literally ru 
down at the heels. Even so, there was 4 
trace of having held a highly responsib! 
position. After he left I inquired as to his 
background and learned that he had been 
the owner of a wooden box company when 
corrugated boxes came on the market—he 
scornfully kicked a hole in them to empha- 
size his conviction that corrugated boxes 
would never repiace wooden boxes. As his 
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ess declined, he poured his personal 
e into the company—until it failed. 
I knew him he was a salesman for 
ated boxes. So, the responsibility of 
enagement is to avoid the manufacure 


Wooden boxes at the beginning of the 


ated box era. 
— is the team of a big company and yct 


these functions, in varying degree, are essen- 
tial to all businesses regardless of size. The 
main thing about companies—large and 
small—is their dependence upon one an- 
other. This can be illustrated by taking a 
Grive, in your mind’s eye, through the streets 
of any city and on to the outlying areas. 
small shops, banks, hotels, grocery stores, 
filling stations, restaurants and department 
stores give way to automobile assembly 
plants, huge refineries, research centers hir- 
ing hundreds and even thousands of highly 
skilled technicians and scientists, plants for 
making paint or rubber or textile or ocean- 
going liners. It is incomprehensible that 
each enterprise fits into the overall success 
story of these United States of America— 
put, strangely enough, the experiment works 
and wonderfully well. Little stores and huge 
factories are as essential to one anotiier as 
the need of the factory owner for a loaf of 
pread and the corner grocer for a new auto- 
mobile. 

To further illustrate the interdependence 
of large and small businesses, let me cite a 
few examples: 

Had I spoken to your children in high 
school today, they might have tried to make 
cellophane in your bathroom tub tonight— 
and they could do it. Depending upon their 
skill, the product would have to sell for $50 
to $500 per pound and it would be brittle, 
cloudy, and yellow in the sunlight. To make 
cellophane and sell it on today’s market 
place requires the investment of $20 million 
and a wealth of skill and experience. For 
whom is the cellophane made? The 
butcher—all meats are now wrapped in 
transparent films—the baker, and the candle- 
stickmaker. I thought this a clever phrase 
and questioned my wife as to why candles 
should be wrapped in ocelolphane. She 
looked surprised and simply said, “Of course 
candles should be wrapped in cellophane.” 
The women folks had spoken and no mere 
man questions such authority. 

The resources and technical skill required 
to make nylon are beyond the scope and 
abilities of any stocking manufacturer or 
textile mill. Yet, it would be equally im- 
possible for us to knit stockings or weave 
fabrics. We are absolutely dependent upon 
innumerable textile and knitting mills to 
use our products. 

We estimate that 2,000 workers in a mod- 
fh neoprene plant can produce as much 
tubber as 80,000 Malayans sweating in the 
jungles of Indonesia. Why? The modern 
industrial worker has equipment, machinery, 
and tools valued at more than $20,000 per 
man; the native laborer works with a hoe 
and a machete worth about $2. In other 
words, the American worker produces more, 
's worth more, and is paid more. 

Still another example: Because of trac- 
‘ors, weed killers, insecticides, fungicides, 
fertilizers, defoliants, improved seeds, etc., 
the farmer of today produces many times as 
much as his forebears raised some 150 years 
4g0. It used to be that 90 percent of our 
people lived on the farm, now 10 percent are 
‘ngaging in farming. This has greatly raised 
the standard of living of the farmer and at 
ie same time provided a full market basket 
tas aati still our cup runneth 
2 The industrial capacity of America 1s 
‘tought home when we realize that 530 
million pairs of shoes are made in the United 
States every year. This is more than 3 pairs 
every man, woman, and child in this 
‘ation. And don't think your wife has them 
al, mine has a few pairs, too. This illus- 
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trates how our productive capacity is made 
for and distributed to everyone and is not 
stocked or set aside for an emergency. What 
we make, everyone uses and enjoys. 

Besides their interdependence, all com- 
panies in a free society must make a profit— 
they must succeed—in order to stay in busi- 
ness for any length of time. ‘Your business 
and my company, regardless of who “we” 
are, are successsful when the consuming pub- 
lic—which means each of us and particularly 
our wives—walks into your store and buys 
our product. In other words, American in- 
dustry is particularly indebted to the collec- 
tive appetities and the insatiable list-of- 
wants of the buying public. 

No matter what we have today, the average 
American fully expects that next year’s model 
will be better and hastens to the market 
place to sign on the dotted line. I bought 
a new car in 1953 and my 16-year-old daugh- 
ter said it would be impossible to build a bet- 
ter automobile. Today, my 18-year-old 
daughter is trying to convince her dad that 
the old jalopy is ready for the scrap heap. 
Our wives open their crowded closets and 
exclaim with feminine accord that they don’t 
have a dress to wear. If, however, she wore 
her dresses until they were threadbare the 
textile industry would collapse. Have you 
analyzed the soundness of a man’s argument 
when he is about ready to buy a new car? 
The battery is dead so, he explains to his wife, 
we might just as well buy a new car. 

Some critics claim that we overemphasize 
the value of our automobiles, improved 
plumbing, automatic devices, and the world’s 
greatest steel tonnages. We no longer de- 
fend our material blessings; we are only anx- 
ious that our critics have as many, for this 
would help to solve the world’s problems and 
ease its tensions. Nature’s bounty is unlim- 
ited and the productivity and energy of free- 

nen is boundless. America is pointing the 
way toward shared plenty. 

But if we stopped here—and so many folks 
do—we would have told the least important 
half of the story. We lead the world in li- 
braries, art museums, hospital beds, parks 
and playgrounds, and we have sufficient leis- 
ure time to enjoy them. We voluntarily sup- 
port the Red Cross, community chests, and 
our churches. As a matter of fact, there has 
been a 70-percent increase in church mem- 
bership during the past generation, outstrip- 
ping the population growth by 2 to 1. 

In other words, the United States of Amer- 
ica is the most winning team that mankind 
has ever placed on the field of human en- 
deavor. This is a powerful fact to remember 
as we face a world which is divided into two 
warring ideologies. For a time, it appeared 
that free men might be doubting their own 
abilities and were uncertain as to the right- 
ness of the path they were following. Al- 
though we are still not complacent, and I 
trust we never will be, the average American 
is becoming accustomed to accepting world 
leadership. He confidently and humbly be- 
lieves that the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God is vastly superior to that 
ideology which lauds the supremacy of the 
state and the diety of superman. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. No one 
is saying that we can let down our guard 
and rest on our laurels. The climb ahead 
may be steeper and more difficult than any 
we have tackled in the past. But I am say- 
ing that I believe America is on the right 
track and has the strength to climb to any 
height. The incentive to work hard is ever 
present and the rewards, both material and 
spiritual, were never greater. 

One of the few and really serious dark 
clouds on the horizon is the fact that our 
colleges and universities are graduating half 
as many engineers as they did 5 years ago. 
During this same short period, Russia is 
reportedly graduating twice as many scien- 
tists and engineers. The net result is that 
Russia is supposedly graduating 50,000 tech- 
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nically trained men per year as compared 
to 25,000 reciving degrees per year in the 
United States of America. I don’t think it 
would be safe to conclude that our graduates 
are better trained than theirs. Rather, it 
may be true that our students are selecting 
the easy courses and thus avoiding mathe- 
matics, English, physics, chemistry and other 
difficult studies. If this be the case, a moral 
decline is indicated which would have far 
reaching effects. As parents and civic lead- 
ers, it is our solemn responsibility to face 
and reverse this trend. 

To end on a cheerful note, let me tell 
you of meeting with a service club in Sims- 
bury, Conn. It was the first meeting they 
had held since their town had suffered 
from Diane's floods. The narrow Farming- 
ton River had risen many feet and spread 
out a mile wide. Many homes were destroyed 
beyond reclamation but some were found to 
be solid even though flooded above the second 
floor. On a Friday noon, teams of six men 
from this service club rapped on the front 
doors of those homes which could be re- 
paired. The young man telling me the 
story said that his team was met by a hus- 
band and wife who were dirty, in tears, and 
ankle deep in muck. The look of gratitude 
on the faces of man and wife was more pay 
than money could ever measure. Six pairs 
of willing hands make a big difference when 
added to those of a heartbroken two. The 
first tasks were undertaken with shovels, 
then they reached the scrub-bucket stage, 
followed by ripping up flooring and even 
replacing floor beams. Then came paint 
and wallpaper. There are seven warehouses 
full of furniture and supplies ready to in- 
stall as soon as they are needed. 


At the meeting, 50 percent of those pres- 
ent were new members for it was an honor 
to belong to such aclub. People are anxious 
to help one another and to be challenged 
to do their best. It’s incomprehensible that 
such a spirit will ever die, so that by the 
continued effort of everyone doing their best 
and working together, free men should meet 
each challenge with confidence and thus 
continue to build a better tomorrow here 
and, by example, to end of the world. 





Mayor Oliver Reelected for 24th Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I feel it fitting to pay tribute 
to the fine mayor of Baldwin, Fla., who 
has just been reelected to that office for 
the 24th time. He is Mayor Lonnie 
Oliver. When the Jacksonville Journal’s 
reporter, Jim Massey, talked with him on 
the occasion, a large portion of the suc- 
cess was attributed to understanding 
human nature, but another large portion 
was attributed to loyalty, “loyalty to my 
people and loyalty to my oath of office.” 
I believe that his loyalty and honesty 
are the qualities which his constituents 
most admire. His warmhearted affec- 
tion for folks and his sense of humor 
are also qualities which everyone ad- 
mires in him. At this point, Mr. 
Speaker, I include a part of Mr. Massey’s 
article: 

The election news that came in from Bald- 
win today told an old familiar story. Mayor 
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IL. C. Oliver has been reelected for the 24th 
time. 

His knack of winning in every election 
since 1928 was again demonstrated yesterday 
when he emerged the victor over J. G. Cross 
by a vote of 277 to 50 for another 2-year term. 

“I’m very happy and, of course, very thank- 
ful,” Mayor Oliver said today, who does other 
things beside being Baldwin's chief executive. 

He’s also the municipal judge, the freight 
and passenger agent at Baldwin's Seaboard 
station, a deacon in his church, owner and 
operator of a hotel, and he’s the chamber of 
commerce besides. 

Only once in his long political career was 
Mayor Oliver defated. That wasin 1933. He 
did not seek relection in 1947. Otherwise he 
has served consecutively and has had opposi- 
tion in every race expect one. 


Words America Lives By 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD a short article by the distin- 
guished historian, Bruce Catton. His 
article is on the subject Words America 
Lives By. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Worps AMERICA LIVES By 


(By Bruce Catton, editor, the American 
Heritage ) 

The British officers saw nothing unusual 
about it. They had caught a spy inside their 
lines at New York. Under the laws of War his 
life was properly forfeit, and they were going 
to execute him. That was all there was to it. 

So the file of Redcoats led the way to the 
execution. The prisoner, bound, stood with 
the rope about his neck. He was a young 
man, the name of him Nathan Hale, and he 
had a quiet dignity that impressed his cap- 
tors. Just before he was swung off into 
eternity one of these, moved by sudden 
sympathy, asked if he had any last message. 
He replied calmly: 

“I only regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country.” 

Then the signal was given, the execution 
was performed, the body was cut down and 
buried without marker or headstone, and 
everything was over. 

Except that the words young Nathan Hale 
uttered kept on living. Something was in- 
volved here that the executioner's rope could 
not kill, not the rope, or the file of musket- 
eers, or all the might of the British Empire. 
That something was the simple patriotism 
that this new country had inspired in the 
breasts of men who were fighting and dying 
to make the country free. Hale’s words 
spoke for everybody—for the patriots who 
fought and won the American Revolution, 
and for the millions of their descendants who, 
since then, have put their lives in the balance 
whenever the country needed them. 

Hale's own story is extremely simple. 

He was born at Coventry, Conn., in 1755, 
was educated at Yale, and became a school- 
teacher. When the Revolution began he 
joined a Connecticut regiment, serving at the 
siege of Boston and winning promotion to 
Captain. When the British seized New York 
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in 1776, his regiment was sent down to that 
vicinity, and Hale had a part in a daring little 
expedition that captured a British provision 
ship under the very guns of a man-of-war. 

When the American command needed in- 
formation what the occupation troops were 
doing. Hale volunteered to act as a spy. 
Disguised as a Dutch schoolmaster, he got 
inside the British lines, did his dangerous Job 
effectively, and was finally caught and 
hanged. He was 21 at the time of his death. 

That is all there is to his story * * * but 
it is a vital part of the heritage of all Amer- 
icans: our real national wealth, that goes.on 
yielding returns generation after generation, 
inspiring men to greatness, keeping the Na- 
tion alive and strong. If we ever forget the 
story we lose something priceless. From 1776 
to the present day, it has been the battle cry 
for all men who have loved their Nation and 
its future a iittle more than their own well- 
being: 

“I only recret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country.” 


The Spirit of Jacksonviile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Louis Riviere, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., a beloved and respected vet- 
eran leader in our community, has sent 
to me a poem he has written on the his- 
tory and spirit of our hometown. Under 
leave previously granted I herewith sub- 
mit the poem: 

THe SPIRIT OF JACKSONVILLE 
(By Louis Riviere) 
It was May the third, nineteen hundred one, 

That dreadful holocaust laid our city low; 
But ere those fiery embers died away, 

Stout hearts were planning again to grow. 
With determined zeal those thirty thousand, 

Vowed that rebuilding would be their 

theme; 
With their small resources 
courage, 

They went to work as one magnificent 

team. 
Trainloads of lumber and shiploads of brick, 

A bright new city was showing its face; 
Soon those scars began to fade from view, 

A new Jacksonville was setting the pace. 
Outside capital showed an interest, 

To make investments they could hardly 

wait; 
And ere the decade had passed o’er the rim, 

Three ten-story buildings, first in our 

State. 
Another decade broke over the Saint Johns, 

Greater expansion of her utilities; 

Then war-clouds thundering o’er the horizon, 

Potent danger to her inherent liberties, 
Five thousand of her stalwart citizens. 

Laid aside their work and answered the 

call; 
Eve the din of war had ceased its roar, 

Eightscore of those men had given their 

all. 
The nineteen twenties brought blessings of 
peace, 

The dream of a St. Johns River bridge came 

true; 
Fine school facilities for growing children, 

Rewards for the trials she had struggled 

through. 
Railway terminals and a radio station, 


A growing airport showing her civic pride; 


and dauntless 
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Municipal docks to meet the great Ships 
That came steaming in with the rollinp 
tide. = 
Nineteen thirties brought financial distn, 
Those early thirties were a lesson indgg, 
Retribution is no respecter of persons, 
A people must pay for their vice ang gree 
But Jacksonville’s pride arose once again | 
A great naval air station was the score 
And shipyards turned out great ships 
steel, : 
For all mankind was restless to the core 
World war number two broke in all its {uy 
December seventh we shall never forget: 
All Jacksonville with one mighty heart thr 
Vowed with the Nation this attack must, 
met. 
During this conflict thirty-three thousang 
Of her citizens marched away to war: 
Those staying at home built a hundred Ships 
To back up the cause they were fighting fq. 
Population of one quarter million, 
Confidence abounds where her people liye 
Twenty million invested in church propertig« 
And untold moral values those churehe 
give. 
War activities brought many new people, 
A friendly welcome caused thousands ty 
stay; 
And twenty thousand new housing units— 
Kept men and factories busy everyday, 
Sixty thousand happy, carefree children, 
Growing up to take their places amon: 
men; 3 
Nineteen million dollars in school facilities, 
To develop their minds so they can win 
Jacksonville, where the railroads meet the 
ships, . 
Helping speed the flow of maritime trade 
As those swift airplanes make their daily 
calls, 
Jacksonville, Florida, where friendships are 
made. 


The Tragedy of the Unmet Bed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article entitled 
“The Tragedy of the Unmet Bed,” by 
Arthur Feigenbaum, superintendent o 
the Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital, 0 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE UNMET BED 


(By Arthur Feigenbaum, superintendent 
Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) 

The Great Architect of the Universe, 0 
drawing up plans upon His trestleboard for 
the construction of man, conceived one ® 
the most intricate mechanisms that hé 
never been duplicated. Man’s anatomy is§ 
constructed that every sinew, fiber, blood 
vessel, nerve, and organ has a specific func- 
tion to perform, and the proper teamwort 
and coordination of each makes for a health) 
individual. 

Unfortunately, like all structures, time 
stress, and often abuse wear out parts brig 
ing with it disability, impairment, and death, 
or chronic ailments of long lingering dur 
tion. Millions of victims each year are 
stricken with chronic diseases—atherosclt 
rosis, hypertension, kidney disorders, cardia 
conditions, asthma, diabetes, and to this list 
are added many of the numerous mysterious 
maladies that continue to take a heavy 
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ech as Parkinsonism, muscular dystrophy, 
multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, and mental 
gisorders. 
fortunately for civilization, medical sci- 
ence has within the short span of the last 
‘09 years found effective ways and means of 
wombating many of the infectious diseases 
py vaccines, sera, sulfa drugs and antibiotics. 
asa result, many of the infectious diseases 
such as typhoid fever, diphtheria, smallpox, 
yellow fever, bubonic plagues, and poliomye- 
itis, are being eradicated from the face of 
the earth. Even as this is being written, 
tuberculosis is slowly but surely being wiped 
out bringing about the closing of many 
tuberculosis hospitals. The appearance of 
INH, combined with streptomycin and PAS 
may be the means of preventing tuberculo- 
js, In the State of New York, the Neponsit 
Hospital, Seton Hospital, Trudeau Sanitar- 
jum, and Brooklyn Thoracic Hospital have 
ready closed their doors, with the Bedford 
Hills division of the Montefiore Hospital 
scheduled for an early closing. Antitoxins 
and other prophylactic measures have been 
used for many years to prevent diphtheria, 
gnallpox and to lessen the harsh effects of 
yhooping cough, measles, scarlet fever, and 
others. 

Tragedy still lurks in the corners and the 
blot on the escutcheon of civilization is the 
increase in the magnitude of the chronic dis- 
ease problem. An impression exists that 
chronic diseases affect only the aged, but 
statistics prove the contrary. At the present 
time it is estimated that 25 million persons, 
op more than one-sixth of the pcpulation, 
have a chronic disease, bringing with it near- 
ly1 million deaths annually, and the loss of 
almost 1 billion days of productive activity. 

In 1900, there were in the United States 
500,000 persons over 65 years of age. In 
1955, this number increased almost four- 
fold, with the number of 12,500,000 persons 
6 years of age, and with the prediction 
that in 1980, this number would reach 18 
million. It is estimated that 467.1 out of 
every 1000 individuals between 65 and 75 
will become a victim of a chronic disease 
with prolonged or permanent impairment. 
Chronic or long-term diseases take a heavy 
toll in all age groups—almost 50 percent of 
the chronic illnesses affect people below the 
ges of 45, and 16 percent of the chronic 
ses affect people below the ages of 25, 
with more than three-quarters of the persons 
in the productive years from 15 to 64 years 
tage. Thirty percent of these numbers will 
require hospitalization. This certainly will 
create a catastrophic situation in the near 
tuture if we do not take proper precautions. 
Statistics listed below show the number of 
unmet beds, and with it lack of rehabilita- 
ton centers, research areas, and diagnostic 
clinics as part of these units. 

The record as it now exists, shows little 
though given to the construction of appro- 
priate facilities and long-range planning. 
Action is needed now with appropriations 
st aside for construction of hospitals, re- 
habilitation centers, nursing homes, etc., 
ater study by a special committee appointed 
yy the President or by the Commission on 
Chronic Illnesses. 

The building programs for future facilities 
for chronic diseases should include facilities 
‘0 prevention with appropriate clinics for 
wagnosis and followup of discharged cases, 
Meluding: 

l. Home care planning 
‘heckups at the hospital; 

2. Teaching facilities for members of the 
Medical staff, medical students, and allied 
Professions; 

3. Rehabilitation sections; 

4. Research centers with an animal experi- 
mentation division for the study of problems 
u chronic diseases and of aging; 

_°. Appropriate clinics of special type for 
ambulatory patients; 

6. Operating rooms for general and special 
“gery as cardiac, and neuro-surgery; 
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7. Sheltered workshops to teach the 
chronically ill to become self-supporting and 
self-sufficient; 

8. Recreational facilities with considera- 
tion and inclusion of music therapy; 

9. Educational facilities; 

10. Vocational guidance; and 

11. Team work with all specialists 
cluded. 

These hospitals should be furnished with 
all equipment of a generalized hospital, plus 
all specialized equipment néeded for diag- 
nosing these ailments. 

The Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital of 
Brooklyn is one of the outstanding examples 
of what a chronic disease hospital should 
be, as it incorporates practically all facili- 
ties as indicated above. 

The writer is a fellow of the American 
College of Hospital Administrators; past 
president of the Hospital Council of Brook- 
lyn, Long Island and Staten Island, and at 
present a member of its executive board; 
holds memberships in the American Public 
Health Association, American Hospital As- 
sociation, the Hospital Association of New 
York, and the Greater New York Hospital 
Association. 
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Bed facilities, 1954 
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diseases | losis 
| 
STATES | 
| 
te 329 | 3, 35 | 814 
Unmet beds__- | 5,777 | 11,934 930 
Arizona ee $4 I 544 | 790 
Unmet beds Pe | 1,941 | 3, 326 1, 440 
Arkansas | 116 2, 700 1, 653 
Unmet beds | 3, 536 | 6, 430 678 
California ; | 6, 423 10, 469 6, 884 
Unmet beds } 16,911 | 17,866 2,721 
Colorado | 34 A, 399 1, 022 
Unmet beds — 2,814 R Tae Piss ‘ 
Connecti ut ’ aot 1,779 | &, 530 | 1, 663 
Unmet beds 2, 577 ys re . 
Delaware 336 804 | 223 
Unmet beds 34 946 136 
District of Columbia iO 5, 728 | 1, 167 
Unmet beds ae 1, 590 z 
Florida 998 | 8 | 1, 942 
Unmet beds-..----- §, 338 6 = 
CiGORMihS 2 ie | 843 10 | 2, 096 
Unmet beds..------|] 6, 248 ti, aah 2) 
Idaho i 1, 298 } 100 
Unmet beds_. | 1, 200 LF | 25 
Mlinois wenn] . Q8et} 23; 5, 065 
Unmet beds_.--.---} 15, 546 | 24, } “ 
Indiana - ae 232 | 6, | 1, 154 
Unmet beds_...-..-} 8,174 | 14,722 | sol 
DONG oh es | 805 | s | 641 
Unmet beds___.----| 4,365 9, Bie eek, 
Roce scot see 100 | 2, 550 | 5OO 
Unmet beds_....--- 3, S20) 7, 25 | 140) 
Kentucky tits 312 7, O15 1, 324 
Unmet beds_.....--| 5, 544 7, 625 1, 428 
Louisiana ae 372 | 7, 609 | 1, 497 
Unmet beds_._-- 6,172 | 6, 251 | 313 
Maine 156 2, 532 | 454 
Unmet beds___.--- | 1, 600) | 1,912 | 208 
Maryland pai 2, 197 | &, 441 | 1, S84 
Unmet beds__.-.-- 2, 847 | 4, 210 746 
Massachusetts ¥ 4,316 | 15, 926 2, 848 
Unmet beds | 5, 348 | 8, 2534 J 
Michigan | (*) | 20, 679 | 5, 2t4 
Unmet beds ( a 
Minnesota i 34 | 1, 759 
Unmet beds | ia ies 
Mississippi | 7 | 91 | 650 
Unmet beds_-.....-{ | 530 
Missouri ‘ | | 88 | 2,048 
Unmet beds | 2 214 
Montana 5 313 
Unmet beds | ] Pe tts 
Nebraska ‘ wil » | 200 
Unmet beds _- : : r eadecn 
New Hampshire___- z | 2, 180 | xo 
Unmet beds | 528 | 460 | 125 
New Jersey ot 2,784 | 19, 030 | 3, 075 
Unmet beds | 7,716 | Ae ; 
New Mexico | 155 | 1, 150 | 752 
Unmet beds | 1, 349 [Get 2. 
New York ; &, 849 81, 865 | 11, 562 
Unmet beds 3_..-_.| 21,880] 10,202] = 3.3) 668 
North Carolina | 415 | 7 2, 73 
Unmet beds__.....-| 7, 349 | 
North Dakota__...-... | 60 
Unmet beds._....--] 1,210 j 
Ohio naeatedi tend | t, 1 | 
Unmet beds.......-] 15, 415 | 2, 2 
Oklahoma: _...-.s<..<. | ASO | :, 
Unmet beds_--.-.--] 3, S84 2,8 
UO i kccnunntonceaem | 76 4,5 
Unmet beds..-....- | 3, 192 | 3.3 
Pepnsylvania See 1, SRG | », 5Y: 
Unmet beds_....---] 19, 688 1 23, 592 I 2, 737 
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Bed facilities, 1954—Continued 











Chronic | Tubercus 
Gizanaaat) Mental losis 
STATES—continued | | 
Rhode Island___...-..- 1, 291 2,979 | 622 
Unmet beds sad 297 i 
South Carolina. _....-- | 44 3, 904 KxO 
Unmet beds 4, 2U8 6, 951 424 
South Dakota__....._.- 42 1,896 11s 
Unmet beds__-_-- fll 1, 368 
"Tennesse®.-....<<nscas 1, 166 8, 878 | 1, 73% 
Unmet beds. _.--- 5, 522 7, 990 SOU 
Texas ‘ | 16, 480 41, 200 §, 490 
Unmet beds_-- | 15, 640 28, 493 938 
Utah . 20 1,575 WwW 
Unmet bed 1, 424 | 2, Ol 22 
Vermont ; Sigs | 1, 828 167 
Unmet beds | 742 270 65 
Virginia | i | 11, 13% 1, 421 
Unmet beds | 6,734] 10, 146 | 2, 548 
Washington | 411 | 7, 249 1, 934 
Unmet beds | 4.330 | . CSF T.cee 
West Virginix- tai 160 | 2, 465 | 1, 240 
Unmet bed | 3,778] 6,980 }_..- 
Wisconsin 803 17, 050 2, 120 
Unmet beds | 6, 290 5, 489 |..... 
W yoming | 772 | 5 
Uninet beds 612 758 2 
Total | 
Stat 61, 789 509, 984 88, 408 
Unmet beds 250,479 | 327, 494 25, 367 
TERRITORIES } 
Alaska ciate | 41 | 306 A72 
Unmet beds_...--- 2-4 600 7584 
Guam a didnt 7 20m 
Hawaii | S66 1, 924 1, 282 
Unmet beds | 734 1, 518 ie. 
Puerto Rico.__---.---- | 281 4, 396 2, 674 
Unmet beds_....-- | 4, 161 7, 709 3, 252 
SANDS -o cas saceesss 30 | 2 60 
Unmet bed bce 10 | 1 15 
Total: | | 
Territories... 1, 218 | 4, 795 4, 647 
Unmet beds-_-| 5, 169 9, 488 4, O5L 
| { 
1 Excludes mental and tuberculosis, 
2 Unavailable. 
’ Unsuitable. 





Baldwin Junior Class Opposes 18-Year 
Vote 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received the following 
thoughtful letter from the junior class 
of Baldwin High School, Baldwin, Fla. 
They indicate a high regard for the priv- 
ilege of voting, and modestly suggest 
that the privilege may be best earned 
and best fulfilled if the voters have had 
in appreciable degree, some of citizen- 
ship’s normal experiences of earning a 
living, paying taxes, and so forth. As 
the Congressman from this district of 
Florida, I am indebted to them for their 
thoughtfulness in considering the sub- 
ject and writing about it. The letter 
is as follows: 

BALDWIN SCHOOL, 
BALDWIN, FLA., January 23, 1956. 
CHARLES FE. BENNETT, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We, the junior class, have de- 
bated on the question of 18-year-olds voting. 
Our committee reached the conclusion that 
18-year-olds should not be allowed to vote. 
We would like for you to present our views 
in the coming session of Congress. The 
reason for our decision was based on the 
Opinions of students that most 18-year-olds 
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are interested in getting a job and making 
a living. At the age of 21 they are usually 
settled and have time to be concerned about 
politics. 
Yours truly, 
JUNIOR CLASS, 
MariE BELL, Chairman. 





His Nephew Tells the Shocking Truth 
About Cardinal Mindszenty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Cardinal 
Mindszenty has now entered the eighth 
year of his imprisonment by the Com- 
munists. His defiance of communism is 
an example to the entire world. On No- 
vember 20, 1955, the American Weekly 
published the first of three articles on 
Cardinal Mindszenty by his nephew, 
Laszlo Szamosfalvi, one of the first of 
his relatives to escape through Hungary’s 
Iron Curtain. I direct the attention of 
our colleagues to this article which is 
as follows: 


His NEPHEW TELLS THE SHOCKING TRUTH 
ABOUT CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 
(By Laszlo Szamosfalvi, as told to 
Helen Mamas Zotos) 

A veil of deliberate secrecy and silence has 
shrouded the name “Mindszenty” since my 
uncle’s “trial’’ and imprisonment, nearly 
7 years ago. The circumstances of his con- 
finement, his whereabouts, his illnesses, all 
details of his martyrdom, which I shall reveal, 
have been as closely guarded as countless 
other secrets the Communists skillfully with- 
hold until a propitious time. 

Such a time came momentarily this past 
July when the Iron Curtain lifted for an 
announcement that stunned the world and 
left in its wake, as the Communists intended, 
the false impression that Hungary’s prince 
primate has been “released.” 

As the cardinal’s nephew and the first of 
his relatives to reach safety in the free world, 
I shall tell his story as he himself might 
wish it told. I am encouraged to do so be- 
cause he cannot now speak for himself and 
because he believes that one of our greatest 
Weapons against communism is the truth. 
His whole life has been dedicated to truth; 
ne never wavered, and it would be fitting at 
the last if the truth should set him free. 

I have known my uncle intimately, hav- 
ing spent a great part of my boyhood years 
in his household. After my own mother’s 


death, Mindszenty’s mother, who is my 
mother’s sister, took her place for me. (In 
Hungarian tradition, he is my uncle, al- 
though his mother is my aunt.) My per- 


sonal experience with communism, together 
with information from the Hungarian under- 
ground, from “indiscreet” Red agents and 
other sources, enables me to call the Com- 
munist “bluff.” 

My information includes letters from the 
cardinal’s mother, excerpts from a diary kept 
by a fellow prisoner and smuggled, bit by 
bit, out of prison, reports on the violent fate 
met by those who were his persecutors, and 
recollections of my own three perilous mis- 
sions of mercy to the imprisoned primate, 
from the free world. 

In Budapest on July 16 of this year Hun- 
garian Communist authorities announced a 
so-called “interruption” of the Cardinal's 
life sentence. The news came buried among 
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January 31 


“From time to time I meet the Carding) 
during the daily half-hour walk. He g. 
very little, but never has his diction ye" 
more lucid and pointed. What he does re 
is very simple: that every suffering heat 
deep meaning, and that we must trug ty 
God. In his mouth these words acquire g 
remarkable wealth of meaning and authy. 
ity. They travel swiftly from cell to cell 
from floor to floor. Their effect has bee, 
quite marked upon the 2,000 inmates of this 
prison. 

“Every day I see practical proof of the fer, 
vent and pious love of the inmates of Vacz 
prison for Cardinal Mindszenty. When pas. 
ing his cell they take off their caps and Cross 
themselves. 

“It is a bitter winter’s morning; the first 
heavy fall of snow came during the night 
wrapping the prison yard and buildings j, 
an impenetrable white silence. The food git. 
uation is getting desperate; every night 
deaths ocur; two priests died last week.” 

“MARCH 1950, 

“We are shivering in our cells both from 
hunger and from cold. The bread ration has 
been cut again. A moving scene occurre 
yesterday in the prison yard. A youth fainteg 
and then collapsed while clearing away the 
mud. The cardinal, who happened to be 
taking his daily walk, was the first to help 
him get up. 

“I am hungry; I can’t stand this any 
more,’ whispered the youth. 

“*Take the loaf of bread from me, please; 
the cardinal whispered back, although he 
himself had little to eat. 

“With tears in his eyes, the youth kissed 
the cardinal’s hand. When they parted, the 
cardinal told him, ‘I shall pray for vou.’ For 
more than 4 weeks the cardinal sent his 
loaf of bread every second day to that boy. 
This noble gesture was commented upon 
both by the inmates and the prison’s 
warders.” 

Undated, presumably 1951: 

“When the cardinal was transferred to 


numerous other items over Radio Budapest’s 
8 o’clock evening roundup, “Chronicle of the 
Day.” It said: “The Ministry of Justice has 
granted Jozsef Mindszenty, upon his as well 
as the Roman Catholic Bishops Conference’s 
appeal, interruption of his imprisonment, 
taking into consideration Mindszenty’s old 
age and state of health. As residence, he 
was assigned a building of the church ap- 
pointed by the Bishops Conference.” ‘Then, 
as quickly as the curtain lifted, it fell again, 
locking further comment away from West- 
ern ears. 

This announcement, timed as a display of 
Soviet good faith at the opening of the 
Geneva summit conference, was a hoax. My 
uncle was not freed. Perhaps he will be 
some day, but at this writing he remains a 
Red captive. 

I received word from the Cardinal’s mother 
following this proclamation. She said: “You 
ure pleased about the release of dear uncle, 
but it did not happen. 

“Naturally the radio broadcast the news, 
and everybody was overcome with joy as 
everybody thought that it really happened. 

“My dear, I visited him—thank God he is 
healthy and well, but only the good Lord 
knows when he will be set free.” 

As a prisoner Cardinal Mindszenty has not 
been treated any differently than the crim- 
inal behind bars. In an attempt to disgrace 
him in the eyes of our people, the Commu- 
nists have prevented him from wearing his 
clerical robes. He has been deprived of his 
breviary, his rosary, his crucifix and prohib- 
ited from saying Mass and confession. He 
has been kept under constant surveillance, 
incommunicado, with even reading and writ- 
ing materials denied him. Nevertheless, as 
communism failed to stifle the soul of the 
Hungarian people, so have untrustworthy of- 
ficials been found in prison who, risking their 
lives, did befriend him and treat him with 
the respect due his holy office. 

Because such men exist, we have been able 
to learn what went on inside Vacz prison 
where Mindszenty was kept captive many wyacz, it was estimated that among the in 
years. It was with their aid that a diary i 


: ; mates there were many unbelievers, espe- 
from the pen of Dr. Laszlo Toth, a leading jally liberal Marxists who quarreled with 
Catholic journalist, my uncle’s friend, a C 


; the Orthodox Communists of Stalin’s school. 
codefendant at the trial and a fellow inmate “But the cardinal’s presence in the prison 
in prison, was slipped out of Vacz and has had a tremendous influence on the Ie 
Hungary. These excerpts help construct yjyal of faith among the 2,000 inmates. In 
the cardinal’s story: wre the cells of Vacz prison religion has become 

o ; ; Vacz, May 1949. a living spiritual force. I have witnessed 

‘Saw him in the prison yard for the first many cases when the atheistic Marxists— 
time since the trial, but could not speak former avowed enemies of all religion—have 
to him. The ordeal of the last 6 months rejected Marx’s dialectical materialism and 
has cast its shadow on his saintly face, and embraced the Catholic faith * * * Such ot- 
hardened its softness into a frozen mask; he currences have given me consolation for my 
has aged terribly.” sufferings.” 


Undated, presumably spring, 1952: 

“The cardinal has been removed from the 
general prison’s ward somewhere else. I am 
sorry that I won’t see him any more during 
the walk in the prison yard. But he has 
been carrying the burden of the prisoner's 
life with nobility and dignity. We do not see 
him any more but we feel his presence every- 
where in prison.” (End of diary.) 

As I think back to the days before my 
uncle’s arrest, I remember the words of his 
final pastoral letter, circulated seven yeals 
ago last week (November 18, 1948), in which 
he forecast his own fate. “None of my pred- 
ecessors was so without means of defense 
as I am * * * compelled to face unl 
truths * * * as I am * * * (but) when 
compared to the sufferings of my counuy 
my own fate is unimportant.” 

Mindszenty might repeat those words to- 
day, for certainly few Christians have been 
more persecuted for their faith, more de- 
famed and tyrannized, or more selflessly per 
sistent in their dedication to truth and lib- 
erty since Christ carried His Cross to Calvary: 

At the time, Mindszenty was speaking of 
the diabolical plot that was to lead to bis 
debasement at AVH political police headquar- 
ters at Budapest’s 60 Andrassy Street (re 
named Stalin Street). He knew thé 





“MIpDLE SumMeER, 1949. 
“The hero of the 4-year struggle with the 
atheistic forces in Hungary occupies a privi- 
leged position among Vacz prison inmates. 
His trial and sufferings are known to every- 
one in the prison, and with every week that 
passes the grandeur of his figure, which true 
piety constructs, is increased through the 
stories circulated around the prison cells. 
In the history of modern peoples, there is 
scarcely any other example of a man, who, 
a half-year after his trial, became a martyr 
in the eyes of his countrymen. The cardinal 
looks pale and thin. The heat is oppressive 

in the cells and it is impossible to sleep.” 


“WINTER, 1949-50. 

“The cardinal is slowly recovering his 
mental and physical strength; the marks of 
strain on his face have begun to disappear. 
Thank God. The first sign that the turn for 
the better had taken place in his general 
condition was when the cardinal asked the 
prison warder to try to get him a book— 
The Imitation of Christ. 

“The warder told me, however, that the 
governor of Vacz prison had never heard 
of that book. Instead, he sent the Cardinal 
10 volumes of the complete works of Lenin! 
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was imminent well ahead of the fateful hour 
when 16 policemen surrounded the palace of 
nis Holy See at Esztergom the day after 
christmas in 1948. He laid aside his robe, 
hade good-by to his mother and alerted his 
riests with these words: “If a live Cardinal 
t help defend his country, perhaps a 


. 


canno _ 
dead one can. ; 
Hurriedly he scribbled on the back of a 


worn envelope a message to his bishops. It 
was to become an immortal indictment of 
communism and the Cardinal's best-known 
declaration. p 

“1 have partaken in no conspiracy whatso- 
ever,” he said. “T shall not resign my episco- 
pal See. I shall not make any confession. 
re * * you should read that I confessed 
or * * * resigned, and even see it authenti- 
cated by my signature, regard that as merely 
the consequence of human frailty; and in 
advance I declare such acts null and void.” 

My uncle is a man of immense courage. 
He foresaw what would happen at 60 An- 
drassy Street. He had been there times be- 
fore to protect the unjustly accused and 
tormented. However grim, however humili- 
ating his own experience there was to be, he 
was prepared to face it. “Other men possess 
far greater talents,” he had said to me, “but 
I have nerve.” 

At Red police headquarters Mindszenty 
was starved, tortured, brainwashed, drugged. 
Irrefutable documentary evidence has been 
brought out of Hungary and submitted to 
Western intelligence by eyewitnesses, as well 
as by officials who assisted in the conspiracy 
and who later fled. They included a doctor 
who gave Mindszenty drugs, a graphologist 
who forged damning documents, and two 
public prosecutors who detailed precisely how 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s will was shattered. 

The man who shared my uncle's cell for a 
time preceding trial escaped recently to 
bring me this fresh account: “Mindszenty 
was threatened with death if he would not 
confess according to Communist dictates at 
the trial. He collapsed many times in our 
cell when they brought him back from in- 
terrogation; he had recurrent nightmares. 
For days at a time he was not fed, but was 
given ice-cold enemas, stimulant pills and 
injections which I myself saw the doctors 
administer.” 

Mindszenty’s crackup followed on the 25th 
day of arrest, and 13 days later, authorities 
were able to bring him, shockingly different 
from the man Hungary knew, to a so-called 
“trial” before a ‘People’s Court.” 

There the churchman was made “publicly” 

to “confess guilt” to charges of treason, of 
plotting to overthrow the government and of 
illegal dealings in foreign currency. 
On February 8, 1949, a life sentence was 
imposed, and the cardinal was whisked away, 
never to be seen again except by his captors, 
for a time by fellow prisoners, and rarely, 
with special permission, by his mother. 

Mindszenty, as martyr, rallied all Christi- 
anity to his cause, and his voice, silenced, 
ried out louder through prison walls. Fear 
ol reprisals, public demonstrations, pilgrim- 
“ges, liberation attempts (which were made 
and will be related later), and fear of real 
Telease by “unreliable” prison warders, com- 
pelled the Red regime not only to hide the 
cardinal but to change his whereabouts at 
regular intervals. Before last July’s an- 
houncement, there were in fact numerous 

interruptions” of his sentence. 

Since 1949, he has been in a dozen different 
Prisons and detention villas, not only in 
oat but in Czechoslovakia. Once when 

“usslans became afraid, he was even 
moved to Soviet territory. Such precautions 
oie yon to cover these movements that 
sh Psa different points of confinement 
umn a simultaneously for him in 
; ifferent regions, leaving wardens to 
argue who was responsible for the prisoner, 
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while Mindszenty was shunted to a fourth 
unnamed place. There were times when my 
uncle himself did not know where he was. 

One of my uncle’s principal concerns 
throughout his lifetime has been the welfare 
of political victims of Hungary’s ever-chang- 
ing governments, of Nazi and Communist 
tyranny. To see justice rendered to them, 
he would carry their complaints from in- 
ternment camps and prisons even up to 
Parliament. Now who in Hungary can look 
after him, can see if he has enough food, a 
bed to sleep on, a crucifix to pray before? 
Who is there to champion his rights? 

The Communist conspiracy did not end 
with the imprisonment of my uncle. His 
persecution continued, and in Csehiminds- 
zent, Hungary, the village of his birth, the 
conspiracy extended to our family. We were 
made to suffer not only his loss, but Com- 
munist abuses and retaliations tor his alleged 
crimes. 





His Nephew Tells the Shocking Truth 
About Cardinal Mindszenty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the second in a series of three 
articles on Cardinal Mindszenty by his 
nephew, Laszlo Szamosfalvi. This ar- 
ticle appears in the November 27, 1955, 
issue of the American Weekly: 

His NEPHEW TELLS THE SHOCKING TRUTH 

ABOUT CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 


(By Laszlo Szamosfalvi, as told to Helen 
Mamas Zotos) 


Last July the Hungarian Communist au- 
thorities gave the world the false impression 
that Cardinal Mindszenty had been released 
after serving nearly 7 years of his shameful 
life sentence for ‘‘treason and espionage.” He 
is still a prisoner behind a veil of secrecy and 
silence. 

In my opening chapter of this story last 
week, I was able to lift that veil for the first 
time—because of my personal experience with 
communism, with the help of the Hungarian 
underground and “indiscreet’” Red agents, 
excerpts from a diary kept by one of my 
uncie’s fellow prisoners, and letters from his 
aged mother. 

This is the story of her tragic martyrdom. 

In Csehimindszent, Hungary, the village of 
Jozsef Cardinal Mindszenty’s birth, the 
shadow of his cross has fallen over those 
dearest to his heart. The martyrdom of his 
family, particularly of his aged mother whom 
he adores, has been no less courageous than 
his own. 

Vith my uncle's imprisonment in February 
1949, the Communists turned their fiendish 
conspiracy upon our home, and we were made 
to suffer not only our grief at his ordeals but 
also abuses and arrests. 

It is on the face of Mindszenty’s mother, 
the widow Janos Pehm as she is known, that 
the lines of his anguish are most perceptibly 
drawn. To her the Communists imparted 
the painful task of wrestling with the sorrow 
of her heart and comforting her son in prison. 
As his only visitor in the last 7 years, she has 
shared most of his suffering. It became her 
poignant duty to attempt to undo the 
torments of his persecutors. 

Following the Hungarian Communist an- 


nouncement of my uncle’s “release” last 
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July—the first official news of him since he 
vanished from the Budapest ‘‘courtroom”— 
Mindszenty was removed (our underground 
discovered this secret) to a villa in south- 
western Hungary. This villa formerly was 
the summer residence of the bishop of Pecs. 
It is located a few kilometers to the northeast 
of Pecs in Puespok Szent Laszlo, a village in 
the Mecsek Mountains, some 25 miles from 
the Yugoslav frontier. 

There, Mindszenty’s mother was permitted 
her latest visit with him. On a prearranged 
date recently, a car of the AVH security police 
manned by plainclothesmen called for her in 
Csehimindszent, as it always came to take 
her, each time alarming the people of our 
village who feared her arrest. 

Of this visit she was soon after 
tell me: 

“T want to see the freeing of my poor son. 
The only difference is that he is not in prison 
but in a villa situated in a dense forest, like 
others he has been in. He has three rooms. 
A priest is with him. I can tell you the poor 
soul would have preferred to go to his Holy 
See at Esztergom, but they took him instead 
to this resting place. It pains me that our 
Jozsi has been imprisoned now 7 years and 
they do nothing. Last year I requested that 
they release him to me or to a cloister, but 
they never answered, so allisin vain. * * *” 

In another message she explained: “There 
has been great confusion because the radios 
broadcast they would release him; while they 
have made no move. Only the dear popula- 
tion made inquiries about him. Some said 

chat they had seen him in Esztergom, others, 
in Csehimindszent, and still others in Buda- 
pest, saying Mass at St. Matthew's Church, 
The population became very excited. They 
did not want to believe that nothing had 
happened.” 

To be confined in a villa may seem better 
than to be locked up in prison. Nevertheless 
house arrest cannot be stretched to mean 
freedom, and while Cardinal Mindszenty's 
physical surroundings appear superficially 
improved, the Communist act of clemency 
remains a grotesque Communist bluff. 

In this villa Mindszenty continues to be 
completely isolated from the outside world. 
He speaks to no one, receives no newspapers, 
not even Communist Party organs, and can- 
not move about at will, appear in public, or 
communicate with his church and his people. 

All roads leading to the village of Puespok 
£zent Laszlo have been closed by police forces 
and are heavily partolled. Access to the area 
is further prohibited by a new government 
warning that uranium is being mined there, 
a convenient pretext to keep the Hungarian 
people from discovering his whereabouts and 


able to 


trying to see him. 

In no manner, in fact, has the outrageous 
wrong inflicted upon the Cardinal been cor- 
rected. His sentence has not been nullified; 
his church rights have not been recognized. 
His title as Hungary’s Prince of the Church, 
stripped from him with all his church prop- 
rties at his trial, has not been restored. Nor 
has his innocence been affirmed. 

Even the priest-companion 
him— in a seemingly magnanimous gesture— 
is no priest at all, our underground informs 
me, but a Communist “suggester” who car- 
ries on the sinister job of brainwashing in 
the hope that the primate will give up his 
unrelenting opposition to communism, 

Mindszenty’s guilt in 1949, and now, has 
been only his refusal to betray God and 
surrender his church to atheism. In his 
Villa-prison his spiritual dedication has not 
weakened. Despite his atheist keepers he 
carries on the humble requirements of his 
office, celebrating morning mass and devoting 
many hours to prayer and contemplation. 
Once each week, as has been his ritual for 
some 40 years, he fasts on bread and water 
and sleeps not on a bed but on the bare floor, 


assigned to 
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'” Meantime, in Csehimindszent, our family 
attempts to endure the penalties pressed 
upon us by the Communist conspiracy. In 
@ police state any penalty short of death is 
no penalty, and only Moscow’s intervention 
saved Mindszenty from execution. Imme- 
diately after my uncle’s trial the Communists 
sought to purge our family and to cut us 
away from our means of subsistence. 

Four sons of Mindszenty’s elder sister were 
arrested because, they were told, ‘““Mindszenty 
is your uncle.” One of them, my cousin 
Gyula Tarlo, recently reached Austria after 
imprisonment in Hungary and many efforts 
to escape. He had been arrested five times. 

The son of the cardinal’s second sister, 
with whom Mother Pehm lives, was also jailed 
and sentenced to slave labor—a punishment 
that stili continues—because he wrote a letter 
to the authorities for Mindszenty’s mother, 
asking permission for her to visit her cap- 
tive son. The list of other more distant rel- 
atives forced to work at farm labor is endless. 

Nevertheless we kept together as we could, 
cherishing as peasants our Magyar inherit- 
ance of three traditions—freedom, the soil, 
and the cross—which Communist treachery 
has temporarily taken from us and from all 
of Hungary. We took much encouragement 
from the heroism of our mairiarch, Mother 
Pehm. 

In the house where she brought young 
“Josi” into the world 63 years ago—a house 
which is now in ruins and under constant 
police surveillance—Mrs. Pehm continued to 
live in the way of humility and self-efface- 
ment that has characterized her life. She is 
a small, fragile woman, always dressed in 
black. At 86 she is one of the very old ones 
in the village. Being long accustomed to the 
hard labors of the peasant, however, she still 
works from dawn to dusk in the vineyard. 

Mother Pehm regarded her cardinal son as 
her “little wealth.” and often she is heard to 
whisper now in her martyrdom, “They have 
taken away my ‘little wealth’; now I have 
nothing.” When he was only 10, she de- 
cided to send him away to school—an extra- 
ordinary act for a peasant woman and one 
that drew comment from our neighbors that, 
“Those Pehms have bitten off more than 
they can chew.” 

While she had not urged (but certainly 
quietly inspired) Mindszenty to become a 
priest, she wept for joy at his ordination. 
The telegrams that came on the day of his 
first mass gave her an opportunity to say, 
“You see, the good God helped us chew what 
we bit off.” 

Last summer Mother Pehm worked with 
special patience in the vineyard. She had 
been bedridden throughout the previous 
winter—her asthma is very troublesome—and 
she had seen the cardinal but once in nearly 
@ year. On her next visit she wanted to take 
him a gift from home and thought, “What 
better than a bottle of wine from his own 
vineyard.” 

That fall she brought from the field the 
eweetest, roundest grapes in the community 
and she pressed the grapes into a wine of the 
right pungency for the cardinal’s taste. 

Beneath her black shawl, on visiting day, 
she carried her treasure with her—only to 
have it smashed against the wall by a laugh- 
ing prison guard. 

Mindszenty’s love for his mother has been 
no less tender, and in his early twenties 
he wrote two books—banned by the Com- 
munists—on Christian motherhood, which 
are a testimonial to his own mother’s love. 

A passage from the Face of the Heavenly 
Mother, wherein he describes Mother Mary’s 
sufferings with Christ, was prophetic of the 
sorrow that he and his mother now share: 

“Continual grief united mother and son 
just as firmly as moments of joy. When 
Mary looked into Jesus’ eyes, she saw the 
mortal anguish on Mount Olivet. * * * But 
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a time came when she was mortally wounded 
by the swords. * * * As once the Lord 
turned her love to mother’s milk so now He 
turned her sorrow to tears. * * * 

“Jesus and Mary met. * * * They stood 
gazing into each other’s eyes. One glance of 
the mother uncovered everything that had 
happened the previous evening, during the 
night and that morning. The sweat of blood 
in Gethsemane, the traitor’s kiss, the 30 
pieces of silver, the trial * * * the stripping 
of garments and the scourging, the mocking, 
and the crowning with thorns * * * the 
mother knew all these things.” 

It fell to the Cardinal’s mother to recon- 
struct, during her visits with him, the events 
of his bitterest days. For Cardinal Minds- 
zenty has no personal, real recoliection of 
the harrowing period between his arrest and 
imprisonment. He remembers nothing of 
60 Andrassy Street, the torture chamber of 
the Communist secret police where he was 
drugged and brainwashed. Nor does he re- 
call his confession to charges of treason and 
conspiracy before a so-called people’s court. 
It was his mother who had to lift the cur- 
tain of this blackout, during which, as he 
later told her, “I thought I was dead.’’ 

Six weeks passed after the court sentenced 
my uncle to lifetime imprisonment on Febru- 
ary 8, 1949, before Mindszenty’s mother was 
permitted her first visit with him. In the 
last 7 years, she has been allowed to see the 
Primate only 30 times, the visits totaling 
but 25 hours. 

Her first appeal to see him brought no 
reply but the arrest of her grandson. So 
great became her desperation that by March 
she pleaded in a wire, reply prepaid: “I am 
his mother. I cannot be forbidden to see 
my son.” After this wire she was taken 
to Budapest to see him for the first time 
since he had bade her farewell on the day 
of his arrest. His last words were, “Don’t 
cry, mother. If I should die, it will be for 
the freedom of Hungary.” 

With a grill between them and two police- 
men in the room, Mindszenty learned from 
his mother’s cautious words of the Commu- 
nist outrages inflicted upon him during the 
early days of his martyrdom. 

“My son, you have been sentenced to life 
imprisonment,” she told him. “You wili be 
here forever.” 

“Mother,” the cardinal consoled her, “it 
will be all right one day.” 

“Everyone in the family, everyone in the 
country, in the whole world, is praying for 
you,” she said, trying to reassure him. 

“Mother,” he said, “they shall not pray for 
me; they shall pray for the same thing I am 
praying for.” 

In the year 1950, Mother Pehm saw her im- 
prisoned son only once, despite repeated en- 
treaties. Later it became evident she was 
kept away because he was gravely ill and 
had been sent out of Hungary to convalesce. 

By January 1951, Mrs. Pehm learned his 
whereabouts. Without asking permission, 
she went to a Budapest villa—and found 
him. Behind a guard’s back, she dashed 
into the house—just as Mindszenty appeared 
from his room. 

Opening his arms to her, and weeping, he 
called out, “Mother, I dreamt you would 
come.” Comforted with the sight of him, 
and fearing to stay beyond this embrace, 
she darted swiftly out again. Only then did 
the guard notice her. “Rotten old witch, 
beggar,” he shouted, “‘be on your way.” 

Since the cardinal’s arrest Mrs. Pehm has 
stopped counting the years, for fear they will 
all pass away before her son is freed. In 
letter after letter she writes me: 

“I pray for the release of my poor suffer- 
ing son * * * that our gracious Jesus 
should liberate him * * * But I fear I will 
not be alive then, asI am old *® * * If I 
can only live long enough to have a long 
talk with him; this is all I wish.” 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER § 
for bh 

OF NEW YORK of th 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES the ¢ 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 4 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I hay ©! 
previously directed the attention of our = 
colleagues to two articles on Carding os 
: ; Gyul 
Mindszenty by his nephew, Laszlo gy. He % 
mosfalvi. The third and final article of I ria 
the series appeared in the American deac 
Weekly for December 4, 1955, and js as unlt 
follows: sibe 
THE FATE OF CARDINAL MINDSZENTY’s : 
BETRAYERS 2 

(By Laszlo Szamosfalvi, as told to Helen mu 
Mamas Zotos) ofc 

The irony of communism is that it destroys san 
itself. Those who push it along its sinister im 
course very often are trapped in the web of att 
their own treachery. my 
In my country we believe “God writes ant 
straight with crooked lines.” We are are pel 








ligious people, and, in trying hours, take 













































































































































hope in knowing that from suffering will , 
come good, and, from evil, punishment fo se 
the evildoer. av 

So it was that in the aftermath of my tol 
uncle’s imprisonment, in 1949, the Commu- jot 
nist conspiracy boOmeranged, and God 
turned His wrath upon Cardinal Mindszenty’s a 
persecutors. in 

By imprisoning our primate, Hungary's ae 
Reds virtually elevated him to sainthood. fo 
Instead of destroying him and the faith of tr 
our people, which was their design, they cre. ® 
ated a hero and a martyr and brought upon . 
themselves the anger of all Christianity. As ai 
Mindszenty had prophesied, a dead Cardinal di 
was worth more to the cause of freedom than 
a live one, and before an aroused world he . 
became, in the Communists’ blood-stained | 
hands, a liability of fantastic dimensions. \ 

God’s vengeance swiftly swept over the : 
Communist Party and they saw, too late, the 4 
dreadful mistake they had made. In doubt i 
and panic, crucifier turned against crucifier i 
to strike down all who could be blamed. Of ‘ 
some 31 ‘respectable’? Communists entrusted ' 





with my uncle’s arrest and conviction, only 
3 remain at liberty in Hungary today. Two 
successfully escaped to the West. Twenty- 
six met a violent fate. 

Trapped in the web first were the three 
Ministers of Interior who served before, dur- 
ing, and after my uncle’s trial. Minister 
Laszlo Rajk, who seated the Cardinal's doom 
years ahead of the courtroom scene, Was 
hanged as a traitor in 1949. Janos Kadar, 
his successor, who grilled my uncle at the 
trial, was imprisoned until recently. Sandor 
Zold, who inherited the ministry after suc- 
cessfully conducting an anti-Mindszenty 
scare wave, became so hysterical through fear 
that he shot himself and his family. 

Justice Minister Istvan Riesz had served 
faithfully in his post 6 years before col 
leagues conveniently discovered that he was 
an American spy. His sentence before 
another mock court was 25 years, but in his 
cell vengeful prisoners terminated it prompt 
ly by beating him to death. 

In 1947 I spent 6 months at 60 Andrassy 
Street, headquarters of the AVH secret police 
and the same horror chamber to which 
my uncle was brought following arrest 
for trial preparation. I had refused to join 
the Communist army, and was beaten up by 
the notorious Gabor Peter—the same man 
who, by terror and intimidation, built up the 
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against the cardinal. A Moscow-trained 
tn chief and professional hatchet man, 
Poi was arrested in 1953. A recent jailbreak 


amie failed and he is now fulfilling his 


; ntence. 
itts sidekick, Lt. Col. Gyula Decsi, arrested 


my uncle and was most directly responsible 
for his physical breakdown. He had charge 
of the prainwashing and personally extorted 
the cardinal’s “confession”. But in doing his 
job, he, t0o, committed an antistate crime 
and was imprisoned. 

of the 16 arresting officers only one 
managed to escape the Communist sword by 
feeing to the West. The leader of the group, 
gyula Oszko, also tried to escape, but failed. 
He was shot by Soviet guards on the Aus- 
trian frontier. A third policeman was found 
dead at headquarters, while the remaining 
unlucky 18 were sped out of Hungary into 
siberian slave labor. 

These were not all. The handwriting ex- 
pert at the trial, two of the doctors assigned 
to Mindszenty, and the propagandist in Com- 
munist party boss Matyas Rakosi’s private 
office also have died. A third doctor went in- 
sane, While the prison warden himself, was 
imprisoned 4 years. The cardinal’s defense 
attorney, Kalman Kiczko, who was forced on 
my uncle in place of the one he had chosen 
and who put up no Case at all, also died, re- 
penting not having performed my lawyer’s 
duty. 

Vilmos Olti, the judge who pronounced 
sentence, and the young public prosecutor 
avoided the dire fate of the other conspira- 
tors, but both for a long time were out of a 
job. 

Time and again in the years of my uncle’s 
captivity the Communists have had shock- 
ing reminders of their mistake in daring to 
desecrate Cardinal Mindszenty. Even be- 
fore his ordeal his fame as a protagonist of 
freedom was widespread and he was held in 
veneration by the world. In prison he be- 
came @ glowing symbol of the Communist 
debasement of religious faith and of the 
dignityof man. His message, though muted 
by prison walls, rallied Christians the world 
over to save him. 

In 1949, shortly after his imprisonment, 
én attempt to liberate him was made by ele- 
ments of the Hungarian and Polish under- 
grounds and friends in America. The Car- 
dinal at the time was in a prison hospital at 
Koebanya, a suburb of Budapest. Hungary’s 
borders were freer then, and contact was 
easily established with prison guards to en- 
sure his safe delivery. 

A demonstration was arranged to divert 
the authorities’ attention, and detailed maps 
of the prison grounds traced the path he 
would follow to freedom. The gateway was 
to be made by seaplane which was to land 
on the Danube River near the hospital at 
agiven time. Everything was well prepared, 
when Red counterspies intercepted a message 
and the plot failed. 

Hungary’s announcement of my uncle’s 
“release” last July was an attempt to cover 
the Communist mistake. Months before 
the Soviet smile at Geneva the Kremlin had 
decided that this single act of “relaxation” 
would make an impression on the free world. 
Within Hungary it was aimed at appeasing 
the Cardinal's devoted flock, about to start 
work on the harvest. Because of the critical 
food situation this phony gesture was made 
% induce cooperation. 

The announcement itself was riddled with 
lies which left holes for Communist retreat. 
The Reds referred to Mindszenty neither as 
cardinal nor archibishop of Esztergom. 
Thus they stripped him of his titles to show 
that the regime still refuses to recognize his 
Sacred office. 
wae said my uncle and the board of 
‘shops had asked for clemency. This was 
false. In fact, throughout his lifetime my 
Uncle has tenaciously refused to direct any 
’ppeals to communism. As for the board of 
bishops, they are under the cardinal’s juris- 
ction, not he under theirs. 
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The Communists claimed clemency had 
been granted because of Mindszenty’s old 
age and poor health. My uncle’s “old age” 
is 63, and his health, as the Communists well 
know, has never been better in prison. 

Apart from its propaganda motivation and 
lies, the announcement stemmed from a 
longing to be rid of the primate forever and 
to white wash the whole Mindszenty affair. 
More than anything, the Communists would 
like today to disengage themselves from their 
prisoner but under terms that would save 
the face of the Communist state in Hungary. 

Early in 1954 they offered him a release 
conditionai on his leaving Hungary. The 
cardinal asked his captors how many other 
Catholic priests were still imprisoned. 
When they told him some 623 he declared, 
“Then I shall be the last to think about 
leaving.” 

Later they modified their terms and offered 
to free him on condition that he: (1) re- 
nounce the Vatican and authority of the 
Pope; (2) abdicate as primate and go into 
village exile as an ordinary priest; (3) not 
resume his anti-state activities; (4) not 
issue any uncensored statements concerning 
his imprisonment; and (5) personally ex- 
press desire for clemency. 

These had long been the aims of the Com- 
munist antichurch drive. They were in 
fact the very alternatives offered to Minds- 
zenty before his imprisonment. Even in Jail 
he turned them down, refusing to compro- 
mise with communism. “I have my own 
conditions—not those you put before me,” 
he told them on many occasions. 

The Communists never really wanted to 
imprison my uncle. They would have much 
preferred to exile him or kill him “acci- 
dentally.” 

I myself intercepted a top-secret paper 
drawn up by the Communist hierarchy pro- 
posing his murder by a fake accident in Sep- 
tember 1948. Only three copies of this docu- 
ment existed. Party Boss Rakosi’s plan was 
simple—an army motor truck was to “acci- 
dentally" collide with a car carrying my 
uncle on the road near his palace, 

Frantically, I dashed from Budapest to 
Esztergom to alert the cardinal. His only 
comment to me on this, the last time I saw 
him, as I remember, was: “A dead Mindszenty 
will be more useful to the Hungarian nation 
than 100 live Rakosis.” 

Although the Reds wished so desperately 
to be rid of him, they were afraid. when the 
test came, to have him die their prisoner. 
During periods of long illness they gave him 
the very best care. 

For three years following the cardinal’s 
“trial,” he was mentally not himself. He 
suffered from the tortures of his brainwash- 
ing and was physically and spiritually ex- 
hausted. He suffered an attack of pneumonia 
and underwent a thyroid operation. 

During these years I ran missions of mercy 
for my imprisoned uncle from the free world. 
Three times I crossed the borders of Hun- 
gary from Austria to visit my aunt, the car- 
dinal’s mother, in Csehimindszent and to 
bring her wonder drugs—antibiotics and 
penicillin—that she could carry to the car- 
dinal. Each time I made my way safely in 
and out again—at the risk of my life. 

Apart from by uncle’s blackout concerning 
the “trial,” today he is in good physical 
health and has complete use of his mental 
faculties. 

Throughout his lifetime Mindszenty has 
been an unyielding foe of communism and a 
patriot. There never was any doubt in his 
mind as to his eventual arrest, imprison- 
ment, and perhaps death at the hands of his 
foes. Even the Pope cautioned him when 
be bestowed the red hat upon him in 1946: 
“You may be the first whose red blood will 
stain the blood-red of the cardinal’s cap.” 


He could have escaped but would not. 
Time and again, when it was suggested that 
he leave Hungary, he shook his head and 
said, “I must stay home with my people. 
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We are in a period of storms and disturb- 
ances but the Hungarian Church has out- 
lasted the storms of centuries. She is under 
the protective wing of God.” 

A curtain of silence has again been lowered 
over Mindszenty since the false news of his 
release. It covers a great Communist dilem- 
ma. Who can predict how the Reds will ex- 
tricate themselves from their own con- 
spiracy? Knowing that my uncle, too, re- 
mains under the protective wing of God 
it is my hope that God will swiftly “‘write 
straight these crooked lines.” 

In court Mindszenty had the last word. 
He ended his final plea for justice with a 
prayer. It would seem fitting to give him 
the same last word here. ‘God give us peace 
in these days, not merely in the future but 
in these days,” he said. “I ask for this peace 
for my church, the love of which is con- 
stantly with me, for the Hungarian state to 
which I have shown by obedience, and for 
my own soul.” 

The case of Mindszenty is not closed. 





To Help the American Farmer, Why Not 
a National Institute of Agriculture for 
Research and Development? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, though 
I do not have one farm in my congres- 
sional district, nonetheless our people 
are greatly interested in the farmer’s 
welfare. 

While I am not an expert in agricul- 
ture or legislation dealing with it, I do 
nevertheless have an idea that I wish 
to bring to the attention of the House 
that might conceivably help the people 
in agriculture throughout the United 
States. 

Everyone seems to be concerned about 
surpluses, but precious little is being 
done about it. I am wondering if the 
Congress could wisely go into the ques- 
tion of whether there should be created 
a new agency entitled “The National 
Institutes of Agriculture.” This agency 
would concern itself wholly with re- 
search and development within the agri- 
cultural field. Who knows what re- 
search might bring? Surpluses may be 
turned to good use; a new farm product 
might be developed, and so forth. There 
are unlimited fields and horizons in agri- 
culture that have not as yet been touched 
by our scientists. Would it not be wise 
to start such a program? 

I enclose a letter that I received from 
the Assistant Secretary, Mr. E. L. Peter- 
son, which is self-explanatory. I also 
enclose a list showing the “amounts 
available for research and related man- 
years for fiscal year 1956 within the De- 
partment of Agriculture.” 

As the session goes on, I expect to talk 
further about this National Institutes of 
Agriculture. 

The letter and table follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1956. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SIEMINSKI: This {is in 

reply to your letter of January 10, 1956, re- 
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questing certain information on the Depart- 
ment’s research programs. 

The attached table shows for fiscal year 
1956 amounts available for research by the 
various agencies of the Department and the 
estimated man-years of employment related 
to this research in total for each agency. 

Under provisions of the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946, the Department has au- 
thority to enter into contracts with States, 
agencies of States, private firms, institutions, 
and individuals for research and service 
work, making and compiling reports and 
surveys, and carrying out other functions 
relating thereto when these services or func- 
tions to be performed will be carried out 
more effectively, more rapidly, or at less cost 
than if performed by the Department of 
Agriculture. The Department of Agricul- 
ture and Farm Credit Administration Ap- 
propriation Act, 1956, provides that not less 
than $1,500,000 of the Department’s appro- 
priations for research and service work shall 
be available for contracting in accordance 
with our authorizations, 

The Public Health Service is not conduct- 
ing any research for us in the agricultural 
field; however, in carrying out certain phases 
of our research, there is close cooperation 
with the Public Health Service to enable 
both agencies to keep each other well in- 
formed. 

We hope this information will be helpful 
and we appreciate your interest in the De- 
partment’s research programs, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secrelary. 


United States Depariment of Agriculture— 
Amounts available for research and related 
man-years, fiscal year 1956 


Man- 


years 


reney a oie | Amount 
Agency and project javatlabh 


Thous 

Agricultural Research Service: 
Salaries and expenses: | 
Crops research ss | $14,2 

Farm and land management | 
research a i 
Livestock researeh _- | 
Administration of payments | 
| 

j 


6, 


to States, and Territorial | 
research 
Tlome economics research _- 
Utilization researeh 


Total, Salaries and EXPenses 


Payments to States, Hawaii, | 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico 
Foot-and-mouth disease rescarch—_| 
Research on strategie and critical | 
agricultural materials 
Allotment from school-lunch pro 
0 a 


Total, 
SeTV ICE 


Farmer Cooperative Servic 


Agricultural Researe) 


Forest Service: 
Forest research: 
Forest and range man: 
research 
Forest protection research 
Forest products research —._. 
Forest resources research 


gement 


Total, Forest Service 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing research bes 798 


Economic and statistical analysis__| . 366 


Total, 


Service _.- , 164 
Foreign Agricultural Service } 185 


Agricultural Marketing | | 
1 
Library 


ono 
| 83, 431 | 8 523 
! Excludes special items related to facilities as follows: 
Research facilities for investigation of foot-and-mouth 
and other animal disease 


eit and aniul-disease laboratory 
aciiities, 
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Hitting Where It Hurts—Iron Curtain No 
Barrier to Radio Free Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Hitting Where It Hurts—Iron 
Curtain No Barrier to Radio Free Eu- 
rope,” appearing in the Bosion Globe 
of January 25, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

HITTING WHERE IT HurTS—IRON CURTAIN No 
BARRIER TO RADIO FREE EUROPE 


(By John Crosby) 


No one has ever satisfactorily succeeded in 
measuring the reaction of an audience to a 
program or, for that matter, even in measur- 
ing the size of the audience. 

An infinitely more complex job is that of 
measuring the results of radio programs 
beamed to the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain—to Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

Still, the job is done and done pretty well. 

Chief of the audience research section of 
Radio Free Europe is Robert C. Sorensen who 
find out how many of RFE’s programs are 
getting through and what they are accom- 
plishing through three sources—refugees, 
travelers, and sailors who have been in the 
target countries; newspapers, magazines, and 
radio broadcasts from behind the curtain; 
and letters from listeners. 

Interviews with refugees and travelers take 
place along the periphery of the Iron Curtain 
in Munich, Stockholm, Hamburg, Frankfurt, 
Vienna, Rome, Athens, Instanbul. Some of 
them take as long as 10 hours. 

The hardest part is getting the interviewed 
to stop telling what he thinks the interviewer 
wanis to hear and tell what he really knows. 

If the RFE is hammering away at Soviet 
agricultural policies, for instance, it wants 
to know what the people really think about 
those policies. 

RFE also wants to know what the people 
want to be informed about, it being difficult 
on this enlightened side of the curtain to 
tell precisely where the areas of ignorance 
are. 

Soviet broadcasts and press reveal a lot 
about RFE's‘ effectiveness. It has been at- 
tacked by Soviet press or radio more than 
1,800 times in the last 19 months, more than 
any other foreign radio group including 
Voice of America. 

For angry reaction, President Eisenhow- 
er’s Christmas greetings probably set some 
kind of record. ‘The broadcast was attacked 
by Khrushchev himself and his remarks 
were repeated in 34 different attacks by the 
Soviet-conitrolled radio and press in satellite 
countries. 

Letters indicate that the favorite type of 
program is news, especially news about 
western thinking. Listeners like to hear 
comparisons between western salaries and 
their own. 

They like comedy with a political slant, 
the sort of thing that shoots barbs in the 
Communist way of life. 

They like music, particularly that of com- 
posers barred for political views. 

Most dramatic example of RFE’s effective- 
ness took place in January last year when 


January 91 


there was a major shakeup of the Polish 

cret police, including the removal oj Ms 
Minister of Security and the arrest of thre 
of his top officials. . 

This followed 3 months of broadcast 
Joseph Swiatlo, formerly of the Polish Sects: 
police, who revealed over RFE all the Cute, 
tion and intrigue within the organizatis, 

RFE has ways of measuring AUiences ». 
least as good as Nielsen in this country. b 
the 5 countries they broadcast to there ax 
5 million radio sets that can receive the py 
grams, and it is known that 3 to 5 people ate 
generally clustered around each set, 

Moreover, listening is not—as in this egy, 
try—casual; because it is illicit, people liste, 
with intense concentration so as not to mig 
anything. ; 

Now that the Kremlin is making an ef, 
to be friendly with the United States, attaj, 
on our Government have decreased. ‘ 

But attacks on Radio Free Europe hay 
greatly increased. 

Last October, in Geneva, Molotov claime 
that the people from the five satellite coy. 
tries who have escaped to the West and gor 
to work for RFE are “the scum of socie; 
thrown out of the people’s democracies,” © 

That was, the RFE people feel, about th: 
most flattering thing Molotov could hay 
said. To deserve an epithet like that, RF 
must be hitting where it hurts. 


Our Greatest Need: Wisdom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, J ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a thoughtful and 
timely article by Dr. Julius Mark, senior 
rabbi, Temple Emanu-El, New Yot 
City. 

There being no objection, the artic 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

Our GREATEST NEED: WISDOM 
(By Dr. Julius Mark, senior rabbi, Temple 
Emanu-El, New York City) 

Our world needs many things today, bi 
its chief requirement is wisdom. 

We have made incredible progress in ul 
veiling the secrets of nature. We have matt 
the earth yield more abundantly than evé 
before in human history. We have pushed 
back the frontiers of disease with wonder 
drugs and vaccines. We have witnessed the 
human life-span prolonged to a remarkable 
extent. We have unlocked the door of tht 
atom, resulting in an inexhaustible source © 
power not only to destroy, but to build, 1 
heal, and to open new avenues for making 
life healthier and happier. 

In view of the astonishing progress the 
has been made by science and technol0g! 
one might think that ours would be an af 
of optimism, serenity, and hope. Yet. ® 
we look about us, we find that the vé! 
opposite prevails. Our world, alas, sufie 
from fear, tension, and insecurity. It is 0 
vious that there is lacking in modern }* 
something which prevents us from enjoy! 
the fruits of man’s prodigious progress. | 

More than 2,000 years ago, the author @ 
the book of Job in the Bible, examining b' 
own times, was as bewildered as are we, whe! 
he declared: “Man putteth forth his han 


unto the rocks; he overturneth mountalls 
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the roots; he cutteth out rivers from 

y the rocks; he buildeth the floods from 
aerfiowiDg. That which is hidden, man 
over’ eth to light, but where is wisdom to be 
ont Man knoweth not the price thereof.” 
: 9 ff. 
‘oa esontshing progress made since 
the days of Job, man himself has hardly 
changed, a fact which is in a large measure 
responsible for the present-day spirit of pes- 
simism and defeatism. Our knowledge has 
peen increased immeasurably, but man has 
remained substantially the same. How few 
and puny are his achievements—as a human 
peing. From the beginning of this century 
up to the outbreak of World War I, our 
horizon was filled to overflowing with the 
wildest of dreams and most extravagant of 


a eiologists believed that they would soon 
abolish poverty and eliminate crime. Scien- 
tists felt that, through the conquest of dis- 
ease and the prolongation of human life, 
man would not only be healthier and live 
jonger, but would be happier. Industrialists 
claimed that the machine age would pro- 
yide man with so much leisure that uni- 
yersal education and culture would be inev- 
itable. Religionists dreamed of the brother- 
hood of man being near at hand, since closer 
relationships were being developed through 
advances in communication and transpor- 
tation. 

The fallacy inherent ip these dreams con- 
sists in this: While we considered the amaz- 
ing progress that had been made in the con- 
quest of nature, we left out of account hu- 
man nature, which is man himself. Because 
our material progress has not been paralleled 
by moral progress, the wonders man has 
achieved have come to represent a threat 
rather than a promise—which only wisdom 
can achieve. 

What is wisdom? For one thing it is not 
synonymous with knowledge, since men 
possessing knowledge may be cruel, vindic- 
tive, destructive. Wisdom is a combination 
of discernment, discretion, and sagacity. It 
involves a certain amount of knowledge, to 
be sure, but it is principally the knowledge 
of human beings and the mutual respect, 
mutual sympathy, and mutual understand- 
ing which may be derived from that knowl- 


edge. “Give me understanding,” cried the 
Psalmist, “and I shall live!” (Psalms 
119:144.) 


The tragedy of our times is that we have 
succeeded in splitting the atom before 
acquiring the wisdom to unite humanity. 
Our major need today is not for more 
knowledge as to how to fly through the 
Stratosphere, but more understanding of 
how to walk upon the face of the earth like 
human beings created in the image of God. 
Not more science do we require, but more of 
the milk of human kindness. Not more 
bombs to destroy should be our aim, but 
more of the balm of healing and building 
up the wounds of mankind fallen into dis- 
union, Not more “know-how,” but “know- 
way"! Not more knowledge is our greatest 
need, but more wisdom! 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


we KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
th animous consent to have printed in 
nti of the Recorp an article 
ie ed “Footnote to Mr. Truman's 
‘istovy,” written by Arthur Krock, and 
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published in the New York Times of 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956, which illum- 
inates another phase of the important 
public service of the late James Forrestal, 
our first Secretary of Defense. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


IN THE NATION—FOOTNOTE TO MR. TRUMAN’S 
HISTORY 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, January 30—In his clear and 
factual account (in the New York Times of 
January 27) of the origins, assertions and 
first congressional execution of the Truman 
doctrine of 1947, Mr. Truman apparently 
did not estimate certain Navy activities in 
the Mediterranean in 1946 as pertinent to 
the background. But those who had first- 
hand familiarity with these activities believe 
that in promoting and initiating them the 
late James V. Forrestal, as Secretary of the 
Navy, laid an essential foundation of the 
Truman doctrine. 

A year before President Truman went to 
Congress in person to submit the Greek- 
Turkish aid bill, a measure which was the 
first step in the doctrine that eventually 
included the Marshall plan, the Communist 
rout in the Italian elections of 1948, the suc- 
cessful Berlin airlift, the Atlantic Pact and 
NATO, Forrestal was seeking ways to meet 
the deteriorating allied situation in the 
Mediterranean. Forrestal had been copying 
in his diary dispatches from Ambassador 
Averell Harriman in Moscow that ceaselessly 
warned this Government of the aggressive 
Russian policies since manifest to all. 
Through Navy intelligence the Secretary 
knew of the steady weakening of British 
power and realized the disastrous effect this 
could have on the interests of the free world 
in the Mediterranean. 

About this time shipping conditions in 
that area made it at last possible to return 
to Turkey the body of its wartime Ambassa- 
dor, Ertegun. When the late Adm. Forrest 
Sherman proposed to Forestal that the body 
go home on a battleship he saw an opportu- 
nity to make a show of United States power 
in the Mediterranean as a reminder of it to 
the Russians and as reassurance to the hard- 
pressed anti-Communist nations in that re- 
gion. 

By February 28, 1946, Forrestal had chosen 
his battlesbip—the celebrated Missouri. The 
ship had three significances: it was one of 
the most powerful of war vessels; the Japa- 
nese surrender terms had been signed 
aboard; it was named for the President’s 
home State. In approving the plan Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes suggested that the 
mighty Navy task force also designated for 
the area should escort the battleship. The 
task force was unable to join the Missouri 
for some months. But meanwhile the great 
warship, after delivering Ertegun’s body to 
his nation, visited Piraeus, Algiers, Tangier, 
and Naples. Finally, accompanied by 2 air- 
craft carriers, 7 cruisers, 18 destroyers, and 
7 auxiliary craft, she called at 40 Mediter- 
ranean ports. 

A WORLDWIDE ALL-OUT EFFORT 


The effect was, as Forrestal had foreseen, 
to impress the Soviets and the Mediterranean 
peoples threatened by them with the reality 
of a nation strong enough to resist Moscow, 
and with its forces in a state of readiness 
to do so. Mr. Truman, referring to his first 
submission to Congress of the Truman doc- 
trine in the form of the Greek-Turkish aid 
bill, wrote: “America had served notice that 
the march of communism would not be al- 
lowed to succeed by default.” But the be- 
ginning of that notice could fairly be 
credited to Forrestal’s dispatch of the Mis- 
souri, which President Truman, of course, 
fully understood and had approved. 

The retreat of Moscow from aggressive 
threats and pressures in Iran removed one 
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source of tension in the Mediterranean area. 
But on February 24, 1947, the British Am- 
bassador informed the State Department 
that the British no longer could supply 
financial-military support to Greece and 
Turkey. Forrestal at once concentrated his 


.mind and energies on the problem with 


which he had first grappled with the dis- 
patch of the Missouri 

He recommended to Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Snyder an immediate mobilization “of 
brains and talents.” On March 4, he beat 
this gong at a lunch with a group of Sena- 
tors, ambassadors, and Cabinet members. 
On March 5 Forrestal was expounding his 
ideas to Clark M. Clifford, the President's 
special counsel. The consequence of that 
meeting was a@ memorandum that reflected 
the thinking of Forrestal and Clifford, also 
of Marx Leva, a Forrestal aide who later be- 
came Assistant Secretary of Defense. Ac- 
cording to that document: 

“This country cannot afford the deceptive 
luxury of waging defensive warfare. * * * 
By providing outstanding economic leader- 
ship this country can wage its attack suc- 
cessfully. * * * This product will have to 
prove its superiority to the: commodity Rus- 
sia has been peddling. * * * We must create 
the conditions under which a free world 
society can live * * * by an all-out effort on 
a worldwide basis [to] assure productive en- 
terprises directly useful to the country in- 
volved and to world trade.” 

A week later the President presented the 
Greek-Turkish aid bill to Congress. This 
was a lineal product of the dispatch of the 
Missouri to the Mediterranean in 1946. 
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Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 


Wisconsin, at Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
the past weekend I was pleased to de- 
liver an address in Wisconsin Dells in my 
State, in the course of which I referred 
to one of the most significant problems 
affecting the fourth estate in our coun- 
try and, indeed, affecting every Ameri- 
can citizen. I refer to the shortage of 
newsprint. 

I send to the desk the text of my 
address, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY SAYS THAT CONTINUED UNITED 
STATES PROSPERITY CALLS FOR BOLD PRO- 
GRAM OF ECONOMIC INSURANCE—SUGGESTS 
THAT EXPANSION OF NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 
Is A KEYNOTE TO OvUR FUTURE ECONOMY— 
UrRcES ACCELERATED AND EXPANDED PROGRAM 
OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ON NEWS= 
PRINT 
It is a real privilege to be present at this 

testimonial dinner for Miss Isabelle Drumb. 

For 20 years Miss Drumb has been with you 
in Wisconsin Dells. 

She came to this community one day to 
help her esteemed father in his time of need 
and stayed to help all of you. Wisconsin 
Dells is a finer, better and more prosperous 
place to live, because she did her job well 
as publisher of your paper. 

Isabelle, your many friends and neighbors 
here tonight know and respect you as an 
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effective crusader for community 
ment. 

Your many colleagues from Wisconsin’s 
newspaper fraternity, who are here tonight, 
know you and respect you as a most ardent 
champion of the constructive role that the 
press plays in America. 

The fact that we are tonight paying tribute 
to the tremendous contribution that Miss 
« Drumb has made to this community and to 
the newspaper profession, sugegsts the main 
themes for my comments tonight. 

I wish that we had time tonight to review 
the past—to examine these last 20 years. 
They hold many important lessons for the 
future. 

But I am certain tonight that Miss Drumb 
would like to have me look to the future and 
share a few facts and thoughts on a subject 
we are all interested in—America’s present 
and future prosperity. 

FACTS ON UNITED STATES BRIGHT ACHIEVEMENTS 


What are a few of the facts of our eco- 
nomic prosperity? 

1. We have all heard a lot recently about 
reaching the threshold of a $400 billion 
economy. 

Consider that fact in this perspective: 

When you sent me to Washington as your 
Senator 17 years ago, I recall that the gross 
national product—that is, the dollar value 
of our total. output of commodities and serv- 
ices—was only $70 billion. 

Last year it was $388 billion, and now we 
are well on the way to the $400 billion mark. 

2. The number of persons employed is 
another index of our prosperity. 

In July 1953, when we reached another 
peak in our economic growth, nearly 621% 
million were employed. Our employment 
reached nearly 65 million this December. 

3. This record prosperity has brought in- 
come disbursements to an annual rate of 
$318 billion. 

Because our average consumer prices have 
stayed the same, while taxes have been 
somewhat lower, this increase has given our 
country nearly $2 billion of increased buy- 
ing power. 

4. This expanding income has shown up 
in an increased weekly wage to more seg- 
ments of our population. 

For example, the average weekly wage of 
manufacturing workers was at a new high— 
nearly $80 a week at the end of last year. 

5. We are able then to spend more. Our 
spending has increased from $248 billion in 
early 1954 to $275 billion in the last months 
of 1955. 

In nearly every area of economic activity 
there is evidence of progress and prosperity. 

These multi-billion-dollar figures may not 
be too easy to comprehend, but they do 
translate into more dollars and cents right 
here in Wisconsin Dells and _ elsewhere 
throughout Wisconsin and all America, in 
United States savings banks’ deposits, sav- 
ings and loan associations’ accounts, de- 
fense bonds, equities in homes and farms, 
home appliances, shares in United States 
corporations, life insurance, and other 
readily tangible yardsticks of our well-being. 
INCOME PRODUCING SOLUTIONS FOR FARMERS 

OUR MOST URGENT PROBLEM 


Now, unfortunately, there are important 
exceptions in our booming economy. 

We are quite aware of the widespread con- 
dition of depressed farm income. 

This, of course, is the sobering fact which 
casts the darkest shadow on our economic 
prosperity. 

Farm income has definitely not kept pace 
with the soaring income of our general 
economy. 

This is not the occasion for a speech on 
the farm problem. So, let me simply say 
that there are few more urgent problems 
before Congress and the American people 
than to provide sound and realistic income- 
producing solutions for our farmers. 


better- 
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The cornerstone of a bold new program of 
economic insurance for future United 
States prosperity must be an adequate farm 
program. 


EXPANSION OF NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION A KEY= 
STONE TO FUTURE ECONOMIC HEALTH 


Tonight, I should like to devote the bulk 
of my comments to another phase of 
insurance. 
e¢ I want to refer to your own profession, and 
one of its most significant problems—the 
shortage of newsprint and the related prob- 
lem of the price of newsprint. 

Ninety-four percent of all the newsprint 
consumed in our country is for the printing 
of newspapers. And the plain fact of the 
matter is that our papers simply aren't get- 
ting enough newsprint. 

NEWSPRINT ONLY A PART OF THE PAPER PICTURE 


Let me set forth a few facts on the news- 
print situation. I don’t presume to be an 
expert on it, but I have studied it, to a fair 
extent, as opportunity permitted. 

We are all, of course, aware that the tre- 
mendous complexity of American industry, 
our terrific output of goods and services has 
skyrocketed the uses of paper and paper 
products in our country. . 

For example, paper containers are being 
used in virtually every single step of Amer- 
ican production, distribution, and consump- 
tion today. 

Newsprint production and consumption, 
although a considerable part of the paper 
picture, nevertheless represents only one 
phase of the huge expansion in paper needs. 
Thirty-four and one-half million tons of 
paper were used last year—417 pounds per 
person. 

It is estimated that a baby born today in 
America creates a lifetime demand for no 
less than 15 tons of paper—for all types of 
needs. 


WISCONSIN’S AND AMERICA’S GREAT PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


The flourishing paper industry of Amer- 
ica is one of the great miracles of America. 

The paper industry of Wisconsin is one 
of the great pillars of Wisconsin's economy. 
From the paper industry have come not only 
the sinews of economic health for our State, 
but great contributions in terms of leader- 
ship in every community throughout our 
State. 

Meanwhile, 
soaring. 

It is estimated that the demand for news- 

print in our country in 1956 will be 6.7 mil- 
lion tons. This will represent an increase 
of 125,000 tons over 1955. 
_ By 1965, newsprint requirements will have 
further increased, and to such a point as to 
involve a potential deficit of 1.3 million tons 
of newsprint per year. That represents an 
exceedingly serious situation facing the 
newspapers of the United States. 

Few developments could strike harder at 
the heart of future American prosperity than 
to be faced with stringent restrictions on 
the capacity of American newspapers to 
reach the American consumer. The recent 
experiences during the press stoppage in De- 
troit showed that the lack of this vital ad- 
vertising medium, for example, was directly 
responsible for a drop of 25 percent in the 
Sales of used cars, 


SMALL PAPERS PARTICULARLY AFFECTED 


The newsprint shortage is a source of par- 
ticular concern to the small weekly news- 
papers of America. A weekly paper with a 
circulation of, say around 3,000, and with a 
varying number of pages from 8 to 16, uses 
around 1,000 and 2,000 pounds of newsprint 
per week. 

This newspaper cost for newsprint would 
be anywhere from $65 to $130 per week. It 
is estimated that the cost of newsprint repre- 
sents around 15 percent of the total cost of 
the average small weekly, and up to as much 


newsprint demand is also 
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as 55 percent of the total cost of Jar 
politan dailies. 


NEWSPRINT EXPANSION COSTLY, DIFFicy;; 
The big problem, obviously, 


8€ metry. 


1S to assur 


an adequate and continuing supply of new 
But the expansion 
is not an €asy op 


print and at a fair price. 
of newsprint production 
quick matter. 

The capital investment required for & hey 
newsprint mill is enormous, around $100,009 
to $120,000 per daily ton. Thus, the total 
capital outlay for 1 new mill could run from 
$30 million to $48 million, and that wouldn't 
include the cost of the purchase of any fores, 
lands. : 

It is estimated that a mill of minimum 
economic size requires, on a sustained yield 
basis, nearly 500,000 forest acres. And they 
must be located near enough to the mill sie 
to permit economic cransportation of pulp. 
wood. 

These, then, are but a few of the aspects of 
this situation. I could refer at length to the 
situation up north with our good neighbor. 
I note, for example, that the president of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
estimates that demands for Canadian news. 
print will rise from 6.2 million tons last year 
to 1214 million tons by 1980. ; 

But time does not permit too detailed , 
presentation on my part. 


MANY FACTUAL STUDIES 


Now, there have been study after study 
made of the newsprint shortage. : 

Congressional committee after committee 
has surveyed the subject, afd they have 
made a considerable number of important 
recommendations and findings. 

What we need, however, basically, is more 
newsprint, and not simply more volumes of 
studies. 

Of course, the studies can contribute to 
getting more newsprint, and I am in favor 
of them. 

Thus, the Department of Commerce be- 
lieves that it would be desirable to expand 
the collection of statistical information on 
the United States paper and publishing in- 
dustry, and on world consumption and pro- 
duction of newsprint. These surveys would 
be carried on in cooperation with the news- 
print manufacturing and newspaper pub- 
lishing industries. 

As the long-term trend in production and 
consumption becomes more clearly under- 
stood, all sections of the industry would be 
in a better position to cope with the prob- 
lem. 

But studies must provide a basis for ac- 
tion, and it is definitive action that is re- 
quired. 

EXPAND PAPER RESEARCH 


One type of action which is required Is to 
speed and expand our research and develop- 
ment programs into new methods of obtain- 
ing inexpensive and large supplies of news- 
print. 

Already there have been considerable é- 
periments with bagasse. There has been re 
search and expanded use of hardwoods, re- 
search and experimentation on expanding the 
production of newsprint from waste paper. 

In my judgment, every encouragement 
should be given to the private sources work- 
ing on all phases of such experimentation and 
research. And the fullest possible use of our 
own governmental facilities, particularly ou 
great Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
should be directed to this task. 

Research and development on newsprint 
will pay impressive dividends, tangible and 
intangible. 

The time to start is now. The quicker we 
get underway on expanding the program, the 
better off we will be. Each passing day of 
action in low gear will cost us something 
in the days and years to come. Pennypinch- 
ing in Federal research is not only short- 
sighted; it is self-defeating. 
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ord to have weekly or daily 

sd ee a of business because of 

eT ot modest-priced newsprint, or be< 
potty any other solvable problem. 

cae ealthy American newspaper industry is 

a a standard for a healthy economy as a 


riot informed America will be a safe and 
re America. An America denied adequate 

se rint can hardly be sufficiently informed 

ai the tremendous problems at home and 

abroad requiring our attention. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, may I say that I am sure 
none of us are interested only in setting new 
records of material prosperity. The life work 
and philosophy of the person we are honoring 
tonight suggest the real and abiding goals of 
our Nation. We want to see an America 
healthy in mind and body. We want to see 
more useful work for everybody. We want 
greater opportunities for education and 
creater protection against the probleins of 
complex, modern life. 

We must constantly seek out solutions that 
will protect and strengthen our Nation from 
foreign peril and help keep the world at 
peace. We, in Wisconsin, can take pride in 
the fact that we have pioneered in finding 
constructive solutions to our problems. 

We can take pride in the example set for us 
by Isabelle Drumb. 





Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of Johz Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by Simon E. Sobeloff, Solicitor 
General of the United States, on October 
26, 1955, at a meeting sponsored by the 
mayors’ committee of Baltimore, Md., 
commemorating the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of John Marshall. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


It is pleasant to find myself in the company 
of so many judges and lawyers; I am enjoying 
& busman’s holiday, 

Appropriately enough, the senior United 
States Senator from Maryland, is here. Not 
only does he bear the proud name of Jonn 
Marshall, but he is associated in an important 
way with these ceremonies, which are a part 
of a nationwide program begun by the Presi- 
dent and the Chief Justice at the Philadel- 
phia convention of the American Bar Asso- 
Clation last August. Senator BUTLER was ap- 
pointed & member of the general committee 
by the Vice President, and at the instance of 
Chief Justice Warren the Senator was named 
to the executive committee which has direct 
Supervision over the entire plan of the com- 
mittee. Iam glad to greet him in his several 
capacities, 

T also note with satisfaction the presence 
of many laymen; and this is well, for we are 
pe ina meeting of the bar association. We 
‘ € gathered for a community celebration to 
ommemorate the birth 200 years ago of a 
man who is the possession not of a single 
Professional group but of the entire Ameri- 
Can people, 
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The character of this assembly would be 
sufficient warning, if warning were needed, 
not to be excessively professional or need- 
lessly philosophical. If you want the elab- 
orate details of Marshall's life and his public 
service, and a scholarly discussion of his 
decisions, I commend to you the classic 
Life of John Marshall by the late Senator 
Beveridge. If any of the lawyers here thirst 
for erudition in constitutional law, I re- 
spectfully refer them to the Bar Library. In 
the minutes to which I am necessarily lim- 
ited I shall avoid minute biographical treat- 
ment of the subject and any pretense to 
legal profundity. The most that I can pos- 
sibly hope to give, even in barest outline, 
is some intimation of the significance of 
John Marshall in our national life. 

It is undeniably true that, more than any 
other man, Marshall gave utterance to prin- 
ciples which have guided our Nation from 
its infancy even to this day. More than a 
half century ago Mr. Justice Holmes, him- 
self a revered figure in American jurispru- 
dence, state it for us with poetic beauty: 
“If American law were to be represented by 
a single figure, sceptic and worshipper alike 
would agree without dispute that the figure 
could be one alone, and that one, John Mar- 
shall.” The intervening years confirm that 
judgment. 

The traditional portrait of Marshall’s per- 
sonality does not do him full justice. We 
are likely to think only of his gravity and 
dignity. Marshall showed that a man can 
be earnest and able in his work without be- 
ing dull or stuffy in his human relations. 
The testimony of his contemporaries dis- 
closes that he was no mere legal machine, 
but a warm and delightful human being— 
simple, fun-loving, interesting in public 
speech and private conversation, informal 
off the bench, full of anecdote, a good family 
man, a courteous, friendly, even convivial 
companion and neighbor, and not averse to 
an occasional mint julep. His judicial col- 
league for 24 years, Joseph Story, pays him 
this superb compliment: “I am in love with 
his character, positively in love.” Also he 
said, “I love his laugh; it is too hearty for 
an intriguer.” 

Marshall was our fourth Chief Justice, and 
President John Adams, who appointed him, 
boasted that his gift of John Marshall to 
the United States was the proudest act of his 
life. 

It was during Marshall's tenure that the 
Court first achieved great prestige. The 
power and the dignity of the Court had not 
yet been recognized when he ascended the 
bench. So lightly was the office esteemed 
before it was transformed under Marshall's 
leadership that the first Chief Justice, John 
Jay, had accepted appointment from George 
Washington with great reluctance and gladly 
resigned his post to run for Governor of 
New York. John Rutledge resigned from 
the Supreme Court, to become chief justice 
of South Carolina. When the seat of the 
Government was moved to Washington, no 
provision was made for the Supreme Court, 
and it was assigned space in a committee 
room in the basement under the Senate 
Chamber. Patrick Henry refused the Chief 
Judgeship. And if you will pardon a provin- 
cialism, I wish to note that Robert Harrison, 
a Marylander, preferred the Chancellorship 
of Maryland to a seat on the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He must have thought 
Annapolis more exciting. 

Later, when Oliver Ellsworth resigned as 
Chief Justice, Adams, at Marshall’s sugges- 
tion, offered to reappoint Jay to his former 
post, but the latter refused, saying that he 
had “left the bench perfectly convinced that 
under a system so defective, it would not 
obtain the energy, weight, and dignity which 
is essential to its affording due support to 
the National Government, nor acquire the 
public confidence and respect which as a 
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last resort of the Justice of the Nation, it 
should possess.” Marshall then recom- 
mended one of the Associate Justices, Patter- 
son, but the President did not approve. In- 
stead, he named Marshall himself, who took 
a week before formally acknowledging and 
accepting the appointment. 

John Marshall was born on the Virginia 
frontier. He was a cousin of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. They were antagonists all their lives, 
and in truth it must be said that their differ- 
ences were not only on the lofty level of 
ideas. Jefferson has been referred to as the 
“unloving and unloved cousin.” 

Marshall attended a course of law for less 
than 2 months at William and Mary College. 
This is the extent of his formal legal educa- 
tion, but it by no means marks the limit of 
the preparation in mind and character 
which equipped him for his great career. 
He met with early success at the bar. In 
the Revolution he had served as a Soldier 
for 6 years, participating in many campaigns 
and attaining the rank of captain. His un- 
daunted courage and humor in adversity 
cheered and inspired his men. He went 
through the gloom and agony of Valley 
Forge. Knowing the woes that flowed from 
the weakness of the Confederation, Marshall 
felt deeply the need for an effective National 
Government, and this was a passionate faith 
with him. He declared that he entered the 
Army a Virginian and left it an American. 

It has been said of Michelangelo, whose 
present fame rests on his painting, that his 
contemporaries recognized his preeminence 
as sculptor, architect, and poet. So it is, in 
a measure, with Marshall. Although his 
fame justly rests upon his career as a great 
Chief Justice, there were many facets of his 
early experience which earned him high dis- 
tinction and, what is more important, this 
experience doubtless enriched his service on 
the bench. His was a considerable activity 
both in law and politics. Office holding in- 
cluded membership in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, the State council, and again in 
the State legislature when the question was 
whether to call a State convention to con- 
sider ratification of the new Constitution of 
the United States. Marshall's voice was 
raised in behalf of a Constitution Conven- 
tion and he was ably supported by Madison; 
but powerful pleas were made in opposition, 
notably by the eloquent and influential 
Patrick Henry. 

This is not the time to recount the strug- 
gles, great and momentous, which led to 
final ratifioation. It is sufficient to note 
that Marshall had an important part in for- 
mulating the Constitution and in its final 
adoption, and his intimate association in 
the convention with men from the North as 
well as from his own section, we may be sure, 
also left a deep imprint upon his thought on 
the subject of nationalism, 

From its birth, storms and dangers sur- 
rounded the infant Republic, particularly in 
its relations with England and France, who 
were at war with each other. Each was cap- 
turing with impunity American merchant 
ships. 

In our generation we have seen how dffi- 
cult is the position of a nation that wishes 
to maintain its neutrality. The difficulty is 
increased if the would-be neutral is a small 
or militarily feeble country. The belligerents 
feeling that they need not respect the rights 
of a neutral unable to enforce them, often 
direct their efforts to compel the neutral to 
aid them by discontinuing commercial rela- 
tions with their adversary. The young Re- 
public desired only to remain at peace with 
both. 

Marshall was sent on a diplomatic mission 
to Paris to gain recognition for the rights 
of American commerce and respect for our 
flag on the seas. With Marshall, Charles C. 
Pinckney and Elbridge Gerry were our envoys 
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extraordinary to Frace. 
tack. 

To those of you who seek relaxation in 
novels portraying high intrigue, devious di- 
plomacy, and fraud, both plain and fancy, 
allow me gently to commend instead the 
spirit of historic inquiry. I refer you to a 
grotesque but absolutely authentic chapter 
of history. It is, in short, the story of the 
corruption of Talleyrand, the wily French 
Foreign Minister, an unfrocked bishop, an 
adroit and utterly unscrupulous man, a sort 
of land pirate in striped trousers. When 
Marshall and his colleagues sought an audi- 
ence with Talleyrand they were put off for 
many weeks and allowed to cool their heels. 
Then, through his agents, known in history 
as X, Y, and Z, Talleyrand brazenly sought 
to induce the American representatives to 
pay him a bribe as the price for Officially 
receiving and treating with them. 

The United States was then a weak and 
struggling country but President John 
Adams had frankly and publicly resented 
the insolent and altogether outrageous be- 
havior of Citizen Genét, sent by Talleyrand 
to this country to stir up internal dissen- 
sion. (Does this have a modern ring?) 
Talleyrand sought to avoid the subject 
which brought the Americans to Paris, 
namely, French depredations on American 
commerce. Instead, he tried to make it ap- 
pear that France had been insulted by 
Adams and was the truly aggrieved nation. 
He got his agents to suggest to the Ameri- 
cans that to solace France and repair the 
hurt to its honor, the United States should 
make it a loan of money. It was further 
proposed and persistently pressed upon the 
American envoys, that for an additional sum 
of $250,000 it could be arranged to soften 
M. de Talleyrand, and that then the Ameri- 
can ministers would be publicly received and 
the negotiations for which they had come 
could proceed. 

The American envoys were bombarded 
with every form of argument and pressure. 
A veiled threat of war was presented as the 
alternative. It was urged upon the envoys 
that their weak country could not afford 
such a war and the bribe to the French for- 
eign minister would be a cheap price for 
peace. 

John Marshall rejected this naked black- 
mail. He behaved throughout with a firm- 
ness and a sense of honor which does eternal 
credit to his reputation. The mission was 
finally abandoned and the envoys returned 
home. Marshall and his colleagues exposed 
the whole sordid business in a report which 
is one of our national glories. This was the 
occasion of the famous remark attributed 
to Pinckney: ‘Millions for defense but not 
one cent for tribute.” 

Marshall later, at the urging of George 
Washington, ran for Congress and was 
elected. Thereafter, Adams appointed him 
Secretary of State and a year later Chief 
Justice. Thus began the great. service, 
which was to last 34 years and become the 
capstone of Marshall’s monument. 

Let us pause to consider the extraordinary 
equipment which Marshall brought with him 
to the bench. His firm and exalted character 
and his powerful and well ordered mental fac- 
ulties are, of course, important components. 
But in addition to these endowments, board 
and rounded experience in life prepared him 
for his historic role as expounder of the Con- 
stitution. Good character and a measure 
of ability and learning are indispensable in a 
judge, but the insights of wisdom are not 
often developed except through life’s ex- 
perience. Books can supply judges, as well 
as laymen, with only part of their resources. 
All experience fashions a man, and strive as 
he may for release from human bias and 
prepossessions, no man completely frees him- 
self of the experiences and conditions—of 
which he is the product. Here was one who 
had been seasoned in the field of war; in the 


Theirs was no easy 
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active practice of law, where he attained the 
coveted prizes of success; by long and ardu- 
ous political combat; by the part he played 
in the legislative arena, both in his State 
and the national sphere; by engaging in 
diplomatic contest with crafty adversaries; 
and finally by service as Cabinet officer. In 
touching life, and public life particularly, in 
so many aspects, Marshall came to know the 
nature and complexities of government. 
Can it be doubted that in this process he 
assimilated a variety of influences which con- 
verged to ready him for the unprecedented 
task of judicial statesmanship for which he 
was destined? 

In a series of decisions during the in- 
cumbency that stretched over three decades, 
Marshall “unveiled the Constitution,” to bor- 
row Lord Bryce’s words, thus giving our 
Federal system its distinctive nature. His 
guiding principle and purpose was to 
achieve a permanent union of the States as 
a nation and to avoid repetition of the dis- 
astrous sectional divisiveness and inade- 
quacies of the old Confederation which 
washington called a rope of sand. He 
firmly established the power cf judicial re- 
view and the authority of the judiciary to 
deciare invalid legislation found to be in 
violation of the Constitution. This func- 
tion, original in the art of government, is 
now accepted as an established feature of 
American institutions. He defined the rela- 
tion of the Union to the States and fixed the 
national character of the United States as a 
sovereignty created by the people themselves 
rather than a mere league of states. 

Reconciliation of conflicting claims be- 
tween State and Nation remains as an ever- 
recurring problem in the Supreme. Court 
and to this day the opinions of Marshall are 
beacons to light the way. He gave vitality 
to the commerce clause cf the Constitution 
which is designed to protect interstate and 
foreign trade from crippling encroachments 
by rival States; yet he was careful to leave 
ample scope for the exercise of State power 
in its legitimate field. When John Marshall 
became Chief Justice constitutional law was 
a virgin field and there were no precedents 
to guide him. His task was to create pre- 
cedents and his chief reliance had to be on 
broad principles of justice and reason. This 
called for deep independent thinking and 
the exercise of the highest qualities of a 
lawyer. No scissors and paste-pot perform- 
ance would do. 

Marshall's colleagues on the Court were not 
weak men. They were men of marked abil- 
ity, but so complete was their recognition of 
the wisdom of the course he charted, that 
in only one constitutional decision did he 
find himself in dissent from his brethren. 
In a majority of the cases he wrote the deci- 
sion of the Court. 

Even in this sketchy treatment of 
Marshall’s work as a judge, I cannot fail to 
mention one celebrated trial in Richmond 
over which he presided while “riding cir- 
cuit” as Supreme Court justices were called 
upon to do in those days. 

In the prisoner’s dock, charged with trea- 


“son against the United States, was a man 


of the highest distinction—Aaron Burr. 
Burr had served as Attorney General and as 
Vice President. He had failed by only a 
single vote to win the Presidency in his con- 
test with Jefferson. He had been a lifelong 
opponent of Marshall in politics. Moreover, 
Burr, you will recall, is the man who in a 
duel had shot Marshal's friend, Alexander 
Hamilton to death, 

If, in such circumstances, the hand that 
held the scales of justice should quaver, it 
would be understandable. But Marshall’s 
hand did not quaver. He remained im- 
perturbable and impartial in his rulings, de- 
spite the fierce clamor against the defendant 
from the mob and from Burr’s enemies in 
high places. Finally, Marshall instructed the 
jury to acquit the defendant, chiefly because 


Janvary 9 
under the Constitution no person 
convicted of treason unless on the testim 
of two witnesses to the commission of re 
same overt act or on confession in open ¢ x4 
The prosecution, Marshall declareg - 
failed to meet this constitutiona] a 
tive. Marshall’s decision brought dom 
his head an avalanche of denunciation i 
abuse. He was burned in effigy ang ther 
was foolish talk of impeachment. ' 

After the trial, William Wirt, later Attor. 
ney General, who was the prosecutor for th 
Government in Burr’s case, was askeq = 
he did not tell the Chief Justice that the 
people of America demanded a convictio, 
Wirt’s reply is as eloquent praise of Marshg} 
as could be given any judge. “Tell him that 
I would as soon have gone to Hersche} (the 
renowned astronomer), and told him thet 
the people of America insisted that the moo, 
had horns as a reason why he should dr ' 
her with them.” 

To select a particular decision or an jg. 
lated expression from Marshall's pen, in orde 
to denominate it as his superlative contr. 
bution, would be an undertaking from whic, 
I should shrink as being too presumptuoy 
for me. But it is permissible to quote a 
illustrious modern interpreter of the Cop. 
stitution, Mr. Justice Frankfurter. He hx 
said that the familiar sentence, “we mu 
never forget that it is a constitution we ay 
expounding.” expresses the core of Marsh 
constitutional philosophy and is the mog 
important utterance in our constitutiona 
law. 

We may well accept this evaluation, 
Today the words are so familar as to appear 
axiomatic, a platitude almost; but we ar 
indebted to Marshall for its coinage and for 
the powerful influence it has exerted. Itis 
a constant reminder that a constitution is 
to be read not mechanically but with deep 
understanding of its nature and underlying 
purpose; for it is intended, as Chief Justice 
Marshall said, “to endure for ages to come, 
and, consequently, to be adapted to the 
various crises in human affairs.” It expresses 
a majestic conception of the duty that falls 
to judges when questions of great delicacy 
and far-reaching implications are raised be 
tween the Government and its citizens, and 
between Nation and State. It indicates the 
temper of mind specially needed when mak- 
ing specific application of necessarily indei- 
nite provisions of permanent law. 

Again, it was Holmes who warned that it 
is idle to appraise a man apart from the ¢il- 
cumstances in which he lived. “A great 
man,” he said, “is a strategic point in the 
campaign of history.” How fortunate for us 
and for future generations that in the cr 
cial formative period of the United Statess 
man of Marshall's character and intellectual 
endowments, his extensive experience and 
deep comprehension, occupied for a third 0! 
a century the exalted seat of the Chie! 
Justice. 

Marshall’s generation is not alone in hat 
ing had to face crises. The founders of ou 
Government foresaw “various crises in hu 
man affairs,’ and sought to provide a chal- 
ter firm but flexible enough to meet the 
changing needs of an expanding society. 
We, too, have problems and perils, many of 
which are fundamentally not unlike those 
that challenged Marshall’s genius. It was 
Adams who wrote into the Declaration of 
Rights in the Massachusetts Constitution 
the doctrine of the separation of powers ™ 
the end that it may be a government 0 
laws and not of men.” Commenting on this, 
Woodrow Wilson who, before becoming Pres! 
dent, was a distinguished professor of P0 
litical science, said: “Constitute them how 
you wiil, governments are always govern- 
ments of men, and no part of any govern- 
ment is better than the men to whom that 
part is intrusted * * * So far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, a constitutional govern 
nent is as good as its courts; no better, no 
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Its laws are only its professions; it 

‘its promises, OF does not keep them, in 
keeps ts, For the individual, therefore, who 
- aa at the center of every definition of lib- 
ne struggle for constitutional govern- 
ety. a struggle for good laws, indeed, 


a for intelligent, independent, and 
impartial courts.” - 
The two statements are not inconsistent. 


We do not permit justice to be administered 

cording to personal caprice but under the 
- of law; but laws are not self-executing 
yen their administration is necessarily by 
ond It is essential, therefore, that they 
anne of integrity, Judgment, and inde- 
pendence. Marshall’s generation had suf- 
fered the affliction of a subservient judiciary 
and this is one of the grievances enumerated 
in the Declaration of Independence. 

To the struggle for good laws and an able 
and impartial judiciary, John Marshall dedi- 
cated his great powers. His fame will en- 
dure as the master builder of our Federal 
jydicial structure. Beyond this, he remains 
120 years after the close of his life indis- 
putably the exemplar of the great judge. 





Competing Demands for the Use of Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an 
outstanding statement on conservation 
by Mr. Virlis L. Fischer of the Sierra 
Club, presented on December 9, 1955, at 
the annual convention of the Western 
Forestry Association in Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. Fischer, it seems to me, makes a 
convincing and effective case for pre- 
serving what comparatively little re- 
mains of our original natural heritage. 
His statement is so well documented and 
so clearly presented that I believe it 
should be called to the attention of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

CoMPETING DEMANDS FOR THE USE oF LAND 
(By Virlis L. Fischer, Sierra Club, presented 

December 9, 1955, at the Convention of the 
Western Forestry Association, Portland, 
Oreg.) 

The Sierra Club is indeed grateful for this 
invitation to be represented at the 1955 con- 
vention of the Western Forestry and Con- 
Servation Association. While the 9,500 mem- 
bers of our organization come from all walks 
of life, we are united in the common bonds 
of love of the outdoors. Our membership 
includes a number of professional foresters, 
and many of us, by the very nature of our 
appreciation of the outdoors, become amas 
teur foresters. Most certainly, we are inter- 
ested in forestry conservation, and we have 
& great deal of admiration for your industry 
for its program of tree-farm development 
and technological progress in greater utiliza- 
tion, We think it highly commendable that 
you are looking ahead to being in business 
Several hundred years from now, and we 
mould like to express our confidence in the 
oa of the forestry profession to solve 

€ future problems of the industry. 
re are also grateful for many instances 
* Cooperation which have helped in the 
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preservation of the redwood groves, sugar 
pines, and a@ number of parks. It is there- 
fore with some feeling of kinship that we 
approach the “competing demands for the 
use of land,” which certainly are diverse and 
not restricted to the lumber industry. 

If someone were to take a knife and slash 
a@ gaping hole in a priceless painting, we 
would call it an act of vandalism. But when 
someone proposes building a modern high- 
speed highway across the Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument, we don't call it vandal- 
ism. We consider it to be one of the “com- 
peting demands for the use of land.” Yet 
the effect would be about the same, 

On the one hand, this national monument 
was set aside to preserve an absolutely 
unique and irreplaceable desert flora and 
landscape for the enjoyment of the American 
people for all time. On the other hand, 
certain commercial interests in a nearby 
town were eyeing the payroll spending of a 
military base located on the opposite side 
of the monument. In order to attract this 
payroll to the cultural advantages the town 
had to offer, which incidentally were not 
unique, they operated on the theory that the 
shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line. In this case the straight line 
would be across the middle of a great na- 
tional monument. That such a highway is 
not conducive to enjoyment of the park did 
not matter. It would bring a volume of traf- 
fic whizzing by, not to see the features for 
which the park is noted, but merely to get 
someplace else in a hurry. And it could 
be expected that in time the roadside would 
become littered with the usual debris—and 
the unique desert flora would be graced by 
a new species known as the kleenex bush. 

In recent years, this case could be multi- 
plied many times over. We have just gone 
through the greatest conservation battle in 
recent history—the threat of Echo Park Dam 
in Dinosaur National Monument. There 
have been various threats to several na- 
tional parks, wildnerness areas, and wildlife 
refuges. Currently, there is the plan to 
build dams on the superbly beautiful upper 
McKenzie River—a plan engineered in such 
@ way as to suggest we can have our cake 
and eat it, too. But what is not realized 
is that the cake will be spoiled. 

When it should be rather obvious that 
our dedicated lands have been set aside to 
preserve outstanding examples of the most 
magnificent scenery in America, or features 
so unique as to be irreplaceable once de- 
stroyed, it might be well to take a good look 
at the underlying causes resulting in what 
we are calling “competing demands for the 
use of land.” It should be remembered that 
the conservation movement is only about 
50 years old in the United States. It was a 
revolutionary idea. Perhaps it is expecting 
too much that all of us can be brainwashed 
in 50 years. 

In general, the pressures against our scenic 
and recreational resources arise from the 
desire of local interests to exploit their com- 
mercial values. The motives are often made 
to appear quite altruistic. But these are 
public lands, belonging to all of us, and not 
to just the local interests. When we get away 
from the immediate area public support for 
such plans is usually nonexistent. For in- 
stance, it was not the people of Ohio advo- 
cating Echo Park Dam, nor New Yorkers 
urging a highway across Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument. Even in the case of the 
Mount Ranier tramway proposal, when you 
got as far away as Portland, public support 
largely vanished. Although not the purpose 
of the parks, economic benefits in tourist 
trade do accrue from their proximity. But 
sound management dictates that this be re- 
garded as a byproduct, and, welcome though 
it may be, it is not something to be milked 
dry at the expense of the park’s grandeur. 

It is perhaps a human failing that many 
of those living nearest great scenery appre- 
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ciate it the least. There appears to be a 
tendency to accept as commonplace those 
treasures near at hand. But behind this 
seeming lack of appreciation is something 
deeper and more basic. It has to do with the 
cultural level of a young nation. As a na- 
tion only about 150 years old, in the mad 
quest for personal gain, we have squandered 
our resources at a rate the like of which the 
world has never Known. It is illustrated by 
the old forest policy of cut out and get out; 
by the slaughtering of the vast hordes of 
buffalo; by the tragic extinction or virtual 
extinction of 40 species of birds and mammals 
in our short history. 

Fortunately, enlightenment has come, but 
it hasn’t yet reached us uniformly, nor 
pierced all the dark corners. Our attitude 
toward our heritage of scenic beauty is re- 
flected by the coins and debris so thought- 
lessly tossed into Morning Glory Pool in Yel- 
lowstone; by the acts of vandalism in carving 
names in public places; by the carelessness 
of those who have made the litterbug prob- 
lem a national disgrace. It is even reflected 
by those who cannot look at a beautiful 
waterfall without wanting to divert it 
through a penstock and measure it in terms 
of kilowatts. It is reflected by the visitor 
to Crater Lake who, standing at the rim of 
one of the world’s most inspiring natural 
wonders, remarks, “Look at all the timber 
going to waste.” And it has happened. 

Our attitude is further reflected in our 
failure to provide adequate funds for pro- 
tection and maintenance. Not to mention 
new facilities, nor expansion to provide for 
the rapidly growing needs of an impending 
population of 300 million people with leisure 
time and the means to enjoy it. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that our remaining scenic lands are doomed 
to commercialization. For it is inconceiv- 
able that our vast industrial progress, bring- 
ing with it an increasing standard of living, 
will not be accompanied by an advancement 
in our social thinking. We are therefore 
optimistic that America’s great heritage of 
scenic beauty can be enjoyed and yet pre- 
served, intact and unspoiled, for the enrich- 
ment of our lives—and for the future. 

It is encouraging, indeed, to note that 
progress toward this end is being made. The 
broad public support aroused on the side of 
conservation in all of these recent issues is 
significant. Without doubt, Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument is the outstanding example. 
Here was a place only a handful of people 
had ever seen, and yet tens of thousands in- 
stinctively rose up on the side of park pre- 
servation to opopse this needless invasion. 
And they won in spite of almost insuperable 
odds. It should be an object lesson for a 
long time to come to all those willing to com- 
prehend its meaning. : 

We can be proud that the national park 
idea was born in America. It was such a 
splendid idea that other nations have bor- 
rowed it. It gets away from the estates of 
the feudal barons, which amounted to pri- 
vate parks for the privileged few, and re- 
places them with a system of parks to be en- 
joyed by all. And we are convinced that the 
overwhelming majority of visitors, and they 
reached 50 million 1n the national parks 
alone last year, like the parks and want more 
of them, not less. Is it any wonder, then, 
the public resentment at every attempt to 
destroy or despoil them? 

When we read of the staggering increases 
in attendance at our State and national 
parks, wildlife refuges, and in our national 
forests for a variety of recreational uses, we 
can only conclude that outdoor recreation 
is here to stay. And here to stay also are 
the means of providing it. 

Perhaps it would be informative to call 
attention to what Japan has done—a nation 
with an older civilization than ours and one 
which takes pride in the beauty of its coun- 
tryside. It is a nation with 90 million people 
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living in an area the size of California. 
Here in this crowded space where land is at 
a@ premium, 414 percent of her total area has 
been set aside in national parks. This com- 
pares with the 1% percent in our national 
parks and wilderness system. 

Or, let’s make a comparison closer home 
with Canada—a culturally superior nation 
in several respects. In the Province of Brit- 
ish Columbia, over 9 million acres have been 
set aside in the Provincial park system and 
over 1 million acres in national parks—a 
total of over 10 million acres in one province, 
all dedicated for the recreational enjoyment 
of her people. E.G. Oldham, Forester, Brit- 
ish Columbia Parks and Recreation Division, 
explains it in the following statement: 

“British Columbia is noteworthy for its 
enchanting, colorful, and rugged scenery. 
With the conviction that recreation was a 
vital part of everyday life and that certain 
beauty spots were the heritage of all, Briti- 
ish Columbia has set aside nearly 10,000,000 
acres as Provincial park lands. We extend a 
hearty welcome to everyone to visit and 
share the enjoyment of this natural wonder- 
land. 

“Everything possible has been done to 
preserve the aesthetic beauty of these areas 
and any improvement work done has been 
with a view to accenting the feeling of 
being close to nature’s unspoiled wonders. 

“The name ‘parks’ in the more accepted 
definition of the word could not apply to 
most of the areas set aside for your enjoy- 
ment. In many cases they are vast stretches 
of primitive and rugged paradise for those 
who wish to escape from the confines of 
modern civilization.” 

The contrast in these comparisons is such 
as to lead us to wonder not whether we 
have saved too much, but too little. There- 
fore, we would like to suggest a long and 
thoughtful look at the words of Newton B. 
Drury in speaking of our scenic lands: 
“Surely we are not so poor that we need to 
destroy them, nor so rich that we can afford 
to lose them.” To heed these words will 
accompish three things. First, it will end 
many bitter controversies; second, it will be 
regarded as a real service to your fellow man; 
and, third, it will enable you to practically 
write your own ticket in public goodwill. 


Food Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Mr. George McLain, chairman of 
the National Institute of Social Welfare, 
before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY GEORGE McLAIN, CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
BEFORE SENATE AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
COMMITTEE, JANUARY 19, 1956 
Mr. Chairman, my name is George McLain, 

and I am chairman of the National Institute 

of Social Welfare, whose Washington address 
is 300 New Jersey Avenue SE., with main 
headquarters located at 1031 South Grand 

Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The text of my talk before you today hinges 
upon this question: “Why would the Con- 
gress of the United States rather spend 
$700,000 per day to rent warehouses in which 
to store billions of dollars worth of surplus 
food bought with taxpayers’ money, or give 
it to other nations, than distribute it to our 
own needy Americans?” 

During the holiday season each year, for 
the past few years, Harold Stassen, then head 
of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, announced that our Government wa 
busy making up Christmas baskets, stuffed 
full of fat turkeys and all the trimmings, for 
the needy of foreign lands. When will such 
charity and benevolence be bestowed upon 
our American needy? 

Over the radio, on television, and in large 
paid ads we are urged to contribute to CARE 
to pay for the transportation of more of these 
food packages to the needy of the world. 
Why are the needy in our country prohibited 
from receiving CARE packages? 

In the summer of 1953, at the request of 
the President, $15 million worth of surplus 
food was given to Communist East Germany. 

President Eisenhower included in his 1956 
state cf the Union message a proposal to 
repeal section 304 of Public Law 480, which 
prevents us from selling food commodities 
to Russia or her satellites. 

Such an effort to relieve a food shortage in 
Communist countries, if one exists, while 
at the same time arming curselves and our 
allies to the hilt in order to resist aggression 
from the same source, is a type of diplomacy 
that I—and I think most of my fellow 
Americans—find hard to understand or 
accept. 

A proposal was made just a few days ago 
by several Members of this Congress that our 
surplus farm crops be disposed of by pro- 
viding for increased industrial use—in the 
manufacture of rubber, industrial alcohol, 
motor fuel, plastic, and other products. 

It is my opinion that there is enough 
produce grown which is not fit for human 
consumption to supply these needs without 
snatching grade A food from the mouths of 
hungry Americans. 

We spend billions of dollars each year try- 
ing to impress every other human being on 
earth with our superior form of Government; 
our universal prosperity. Our international 
by-word seems to have changed from “land 
of plenty for all” to “‘land of plenty for all, 
and then some.” These people in foreign 
nations are supposed to think that such is 
the result of our form of Government. 

But, I ask you, what is the good of spend- 
ing all these billions of dollars when these 
selfsame foreign people can pick up their 
newspaper most any day and read where 
some poor soul in this country has died of 
malnutrition or starvation? 

To illustrate that point, I should like to 
take you back to last October when two tiny 
brothers, aged 6 and 7, died of poisoning. 
Doctors said they died from eating poisoned 
mustard during their forage through garbage 
cans in search of food. 

The younger brother, 6-year-old William 
Baughman, Jr., died with this plea on his 
lips: “Please, may I have a ham sandwich?” 

A neighbor told newspaper reporters that 
she was kept awake at night by screams of 
the hungry children. 

Mrs. Helen Baughman, mother of the 2 
boys plus 5 girls, had applied for relief at 
the Louisiana Welfare Department 1 whole 
month before the death of her 2 sons. 

She got no results. The welfare worker 
didn’t see any urgency in her case. 

Neighbors told how the seven children 
scrounged through the area for food. 

Mrs. Nelson MacClure, who lived on a 
nearby street, said the children came at all 
hours of the day and night with pleas for 
food. 
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I say to you, there is no true foog sur 
there is only a lack of equitable distribyt; 
of American produce. I further emph = 
that these surplus foods, because of lack 
proper distribution, have endangereg “4 
economy of our Nation, not to mention o 
health of those persons who should x 7 
now be receiving it. ght 

We propose that United States surp! 
food stamps be created and portioneg ae 
the unemployed, victims of disaster, and : 
low-income groups to supplement their tn. 
come, including those on public assistance 
and general relief. The needy will benegit 
through such a program; and the American 
people will receive a return on their ta 
dollars invested in this surplus-food program 

In 1954, Congress amended Public Law 480 
which made available to the States, surp)y 
food which which could be distributed 4 
nonprofit school-lunch programs, charitable 
institutions, needy Indians, nonprofit syn. 
mer camps for children, and on occasion, to 
the victims of fioods and other disasters, 

Under present law, surplus foods may also 
be distributed to persons or families Who 
have been determined to be needy by appro- 
priate State or local agencies, which would 
include those on public assistance such gs 
the aged, the blind, physically handicapped, 
and dependent children. 

But distributing this food to the needy has 
been left up to the States. As a result, hard. 
ly a dent has been made in the reserves of 
surplus focdstufis, because most of the States 
refuse to appropriate the necessary funds for 
the storage, handling, and distribution— 
even though the Federal Govérnment is wil. 
ling to deliver these commodities to the 
States free of charge after satisfactory gr. 
rangements for distribution has been made, 

For instance, in California, the State lef 
the receipt of surplus food commodities up 
to the 48 counties. Only a few responded. 

As a result, when rain delayed the usual 
6-week pea-picking season in San Luis Obispo 
County, in March 1954, schoolchildren of 
migratory farm workers fainted in the class- 
rooms from hunger. Their families had been 
living on flour and water gravy. Interested 
citizens went from door to door in the town 
asking for canned food, etc., for these hungry 
people. 

I ask you—why should these people have 
to dig deeper in their pockets to help feed 
hungry neighbors when they have already— 
as taxpayers—spent billions of dollars to buy 
up farm surpluses? 

In January 1955, more than 1,000 members 
of farm-labor families—put out of work by 
continuous heavy rains—were found to be 
starving. 

The Fresno County Supervisors refused to 
give these migratory workers relief—evel 
United States surplus foods—because thef 
did not meet the residence requirement 0! 
3 years established by the counties of Cali- 
fornia. Only through much pressure from 
irate citizens was a state of emergency de 
clared and some of the food released. 

Here again, interested ranchers and other 
citizens had to make pleas to the public for 
the donation of canned food, potatoes, beans 
and other staples for distribution to thes 
starving families. 

Public Law 480 as amended so far by Con- 
gress is not the answer—the answer is 10 
the issuance of surplus food stamps. 

The issuance of such stamps would im- 
measurably benefit low income Americal 
families; would help the farmer in solving 
the problem of over-abundance of produce; 
and would raise the standard of living and 
strengthen the economy of all America. 

A bill to accomplish this has been authored 
on a bipartisan basis by Republican Senator 
AIKEN of Vermont, Democratic Senatot 
HumpPHREY of Minnesota, and Republicat 
Senator Younc of North Dakota. Demo- 
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senator Kerr of Oklahoma, has also 

nsored & similar bill. 
realize more fully how desperately 

ipients of public assistance need this sur- 
er food take a look at the amount of 
co payment they receive which must 
eS eal cover the cost of food, but of 
eee. shelter, medical care, and the many 
oat necessities of life. 

In the Social Security Bulletin dated Oc- 
tober 1955, issued by the United States De- 
artment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
: e, we find 298,000 cases wherein the fami- 
cen direct relief received a nationwide 
average of only $53.55 per month. Two 
hundred thirty-eight thousand, seven hun- 
ged and seventy perm.n< atly and totally 
disabled recipients received a national aver- 

2 of $55.24. Two million, two hundred and 
nine thousand, four hundred and sixty-seven 
rsons receiving aid to dependent children 
had & national average payment of only 
$23.98 per month. One hundred and four 
thousand, one hundred and forty-four blind 
persons received a national average payment 
of $56.71 a month, and 2,550,130 on old-age 
assistance received a national average of 

2.55 per month. 

In considering the Surplus Food Stamp 
plan there most certainly should be a provi- 
sion that domestic need have priority over 
foreign consideration and that no political 
subdivision of the United States shall im- 
pose any residence requirements against ap- 
plicants or recipients. 

In closing, may I again emphasize that 
there is no true food surplus; there is only 
a lack of equitable distribution of this 
American produce, and I believe that the 
issuance of surplus food stamps to the needy 
of America is the answer to the now existing 


surplus. 
Thank you, and may I add the following: 


HOW THE SURPLUS FOOD STAMP PLAN OPERATED 


Excerpts from a letter sent by Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, Democrat, Tennessee, to the 
editor of the Washington Post: 

“The food stamp plan was tried with con- 
siderable success before World War II, aban- 
doned during the war, and never revived. 

“It operates by supplying to low income 
consumers additional purchasing power, 
which they could use in any retail store to 
buy any of a list of surplus food. Its aims 
were to reduce farm surpluses and to im- 
prove the dietary standards of those whose 
need was the greatest. 

“Operations under the plan were simple. 
Local welfare agencies certified families as 
eligible to purchase food stamps. Such fam- 
ilies were permitted to purchase regular 
stamps, which were orange in color, up to the 
value of their customary food purchases. 
This averaged about $1 per week for each 
member of the family. These orange stamps 
could be used to purchase any food product. 

“With each dollar of orange stamps that 
they purchased, they received in addition, 
50 cents worth of free stamps, Which were 
blue in color. These blue stamps could be 
used to purchase only those foods which had 
been declared to be in surplus supply by the 
secretary of Agriculture. 

“The purpose of making the receipts of the 
free stamps contingent upon the purchase of 
the regular stamps was to be sure that the 
‘Tee stamps represented a net addition to the 
total demand for surplus food. The stamps 
Were treated as cash and could be spent in 
any retail store. The retailers pasted the 
stamps on $10 cards and redeemed them 
through their wholesalers, banks or local of- 
fices of the Department of Agriculture. The 
pian functioned through the normal chan- 
hels of trade. 

“The distinctive feature of the plan is 
a any expenditure made on it would in- 
tease farm income by about the same 
ge This would come about as a result 
ne € fact thet those participating under 
‘8€ plan would, of course, increase their 


eratic 
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purchases, while higher income consumers 
would be expected to purchase just about 
as much as before. 
tinctive feature of the plan. 


This is really the dis- 


“Alt of the increase in consumer food ex- 
penditure under this plan will be reflected 
in growers’ income. 

“One of the most desirable attributes of 
the food stamp plan is its flexibility, as sup- 
ply and demand conditions change, new 
products could be put on the surplus list 
and others taken off. The amount of free 
stamps given with each purchase of regular 
stamps could be varied with changing con- 
ditions. The general classes of recipients 
could be altered from time to time. The 
plan would also lend itself to emergency 
conditions. Finally, its overall scope, which 
fs determined by the number of free stamps 
issued, could be increased or decreased at 
will. We could always Know its cost because 
it would be determined in advance.” 





What of the Small Operator? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RrecorpD an edi- 
torial entitled “What of the Small Oper- 
ator?” published in the Pendleton East 
Orgeonian of December 14, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 


as follows: 
WHAT OF THE SMALL OPERATOR? 

The East Oregonian has said many times 
that the present trend of the Federal pro- 
gram for agriculture may result in the de- 
mise of the family size farm. Knowing full 
well what would happen to the business 
economy of Umatilla County if wheatlands 
were controlled by a few big operators, we 
have repeatedly urged that first concern in 
the development of a new farm program 
must be for the small operator. 

The present program of flexible price sup- 
ports and acreage reduction has seriously 
crippled the owners of small wheat-produc- 
ing acreages in this region. They are sum- 
mer fallow farmers and having to take a 
one-third reduction in that land on which 
they can produce wheat, plus a reduction in 
the price per bushel they receive for that 
wheat has drastically reduced their incomes. 

We seriously question whether the soil 
bank plan proposed by the Department of 
Agriculture would be of much help to the 
small operator. Of course it would help 
him if he were paid sufficient to keep land 
out of production. But we doubt the De- 
partment of Agriculture is considering pay- 
ments of size that would help the small 
operator to the extent that he needs help. 

The man who produces on small acreage 
can make it if he is permitted to produce all 
that his land will give. That is why we have 
thought the domestic-parity plan was the 
best solution for him of all the solutions 
thus far offered to the wheat grower. He 
would get 90 percent of parity for that wheat 
he sold for domestic use, and he could put 
all the rest he produced into the market for 
feed and export for what it would bring. He 
could produce to a maximum and therein 
lies his only opportunity to keep the man 
with the mortgage away from the door. 

There are many men in agriculture who do 
not share our concern for the small operator. 
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They believe the trend in agriculture has 
reached the point that only the big operator 
can survive and that the agricultural picture 
would be improved if only the fellow who 
farms profitably on a large scale were pro- 
ducing. This does not take into considera- 
tion the fact that many small operators are 
better farmers than the big fellows, and are 
caught in an economic squeeze only because 
of their size, 

Perhaps it is not possible to make a good 
argument strictly on the basis of economics 
against the big farmer getting bigger and the 
little farmer locking the barn door and plac- 
ing himself on the labor market. Perhaps it 
would be easier to plan and operate a farm 
program if all the small operators were liqui- 
dated. 

We have been unable, however, to distin- 
guish between the end results of the appli- 
cation of this thesis to agriculture and bus- 
iness. We doubt that many readers of this 
newspaper would want all the small busi- 
nesses in their communities to be liquidated 
as the result of a Federal program. We are 
convinced their sympathies are with the 
small-business man, that they would not 
want him to be gobbled up by the big-busi- 
ness men, 

The day may come in business and agricul- 
ture when Federal programs will make it 
aimost impossible for the little guy to sur- 
vive. But the day has not yet come that 
we can afford to adopt a program that will 
have that result. The farm program will 
have that result within a very short time if 
people outside of agriculture are not awak- 
ened to the full impact of that result and 
rouse themselves to speak out against it. 








Liberalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Liberalism,” which I wrote 
some months ago, and which was pub- 
lished in the American Scholar, in its 
issue for the autumn of 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

LIBERALISM 
(By Husert H. HUMPHREY) 

Liberalism, as a political philosophy, is 
based on the assumption that freedom is 
essential for the full development of the 
human personality and that, therefore, men 
should be free. The ancestry of liberalism 
may be traced back to the beginnings of lit- 
erate man, but its name and formal identity 
did not become current until early in the 
i9th century, when it was adopted as 
& party label in Spain and by a British re- 
formist bloc of radicals and Whigs. 

The roots of liberalism are religious, phil- 
osophical and scientific. The doctrine rep- 
resents the culmination of a development 
which goes back at least to the words of 
the Hebrew prophets, the teachings of the 
Greek philosophers, and the ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

The fusion of these influences—some of 
them largely incompatible with the secular 
humanism of the Renaissance and the en- 
lightenment of the 18th century—com- 
bined with the political and economic en- 
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vironment of the 19th century to create 
the philosophy and form the movement 
of liberalism. In its essence, liberalism was 
antiauthoritarian; its one distinctive aim 
was the liberation of man from traditional 
restraints. 

Equating liberalism with freedom, as we 
have, and taking note of liberalism’s ances- 
try help us to understand the confusion 
which today is frequently associated with 
the term. Although the emancipation of 
man has been the enduring hallmark of 
liberalism, the variable ingredient, which 
has differed with men and with the passing 
of years, is emancipation from what? The 
practical application and, in fact, the rele- 
vant definition of liberalism thus vary with 
the forces, institutions and traditions which 
restrain men. The problems of freedom are 
quite different in a feudal age from what 
they are in a technological age. 

The authors of the liberal creed are hetero- 
geneous. There is a broad gulf between the 
Whig aristocrats, content with the revolu- 
tionary settlement of 1689, and the Bentha- 
mite radicals of the 19th century. There 
are profound differences among the Physio- 
crats, preoccupied with the problems of 
French agriculture, the Manchester econo- 
mists of England’s industrialized Midlands, 
the Founding Fathers and the Jacksonian 
“Democrats.” It is argued—and with good 
reason—that their agreements far exceed 
their differences and that they all partake 
of the same tradition; but the fact that vital 
differences do exist makes the use of the 
term “liberalism” quite difficult in political 
communication. Difficult as an understand- 


ing of the term may be today, however, the 
growth of liberalism is indeed the story of 
man’s striving for civilization and dignity. 

The evolution of the liberal creed paral- 
leled the progress of western society from a 
status-based church-dominated culture to 
an ever more democratically oriented civili- 


zation. The striving for freedom in every 
age helped change the structure of society. 
This in turn meant that the locus of power 
criticized by liberals shifted from church to 
state and from state to private concentra- 
tions of economic power. 

In the late Middle Ages and during the 
Renaissance, the prevailing society was or- 
ganized on the basis of status: the rights 
and responsibilities of the individual were 
determined by his place in the stratified and 
hierarchic system. The social stress was 
upon acquiescence and conformity. 

Tendencies toward liberalism are early 
discernible in generations of protest against 
this authority. The protest was twofold: the 
religious revolt was closely associated with 
a desire for economic freedom. 

The medieval system was bound to be 
challenged successfully as both theological 
and economic forces strove for freedom from 
the existing order. The bearers Of the chal- 
lege were aided by the development of new 
needs and interests, generated by the slow 
commercialization and urbanization of Eu- 
rope, which in turn fostered the emergence 
of a new middle class. 

The new commercial class was the most 
active force throughout Europe in the strug- 
gle for freedom from the restraints of the 
medieval order. It was the natural enemy of 
the medieval political organization, prima- 
rily because the divisions and disorder of the 
feudal “state” constituted a seriOus barrier 
to trade and commerce. In the late medieval 
period, therefore, the new middle classes 
alined themselves with the monarchs 
against the nobility and, through the success 
of this alliance, gained freedom from the 
complicated and conflicting economic regu- 
lation of the feudal aristocracy. 

Once the claim of the monarchy was suc- 
cessfully established and a unified system of 
law imposed within the new nation-states, 
the middle classes turned their attention to 
means of controlling the “divine right’ of 
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the kings they had brought to power. Free- 
dom was now conceived as a problem of the 
ruler and the ruled. The ruled, in this case 
the commercial classes, now demanded a rule 
of law binding upon king as well as subject. 
The work of Hobbes and Locke focused on 
the problem of liberty as it related to ruler 
and ruled, and while their specific conclu- 
sions differed, they agreed with each other 
and with later liberal thinkers that govern- 
ments were instituted to serve men. 

This individualism was a basic character- 
istic of 18th-century thought. Since lib- 
eralism as a coherent and defined philosophy 
was a product of a series of great economic, 
social, and intellectual changes which cul- 
minated in the 18th century, it even today 
bears the stamp of the Enlightenment. The 
period of the Enlightenment was character- 
ized throughout Europe and America by 
@ more or less unified set of principles, 
attitudes and beliefs. It was a period of 
optimism and revolution, of naive faith and 
debunking. It was, above all, a period of 
emancipation in religion, politcis, economics, 
and art. The unifying concept of the En- 
lightenment was the belief in natural law. 
The discoveries of Newton had been in- 
terpreted as proof that there was a natural 
order of things in the universe, that the 
laws of this order might be discovered by 
human reason, and that these laws furnished 
absolute and immutable standards for the 
conduct of governments and men. The im- 
plications of this doctrine were many. 

First, it suggested that the potentialities 
of human reason were limitless. If reason 
could discover the laws of God and nature, 
there was nothing it might not do. Man 
could reform himself, his society, and his 
government. And if he could accomplish all 
this, was he not good and, even more im- 
portant, was he not perfectible? The op- 
timism of the century was based on this 
view of man’s relationship to society and the 
universe. Problems were to be solved by an 
application of reason, and defects of char- 
acter were to be removed by education. Men 
of the enlightenment could, to a certain 
extent, agree with Condorcet that at last 
reason had burst into history and progress 
was inevitable. The enlightenment’s linear 
concept of progress saw all history as a 
process of progressive emancipation from 
superstitution and restraints. Not only the 
mind of man, but history as well, was a 
blank tablet on which each generation could 
write its own record. 

Second, the concept of natural law as ap- 
plied to the political scene became the doc- 
trine of innate natural rights inherent in 
each individual. This concept of natural 
rights has been persistent in the history of 
Western civilization. It was expounded by 
both the cynics and stoics in the ancient 
world, systematized and expanded by St. 
Thomas Aquinas for the medieval church, 
and formed the basis of the 18th-century 
struggle for political freedom. In this latter 
period the doctrines of natural rights and 
individualism were joined to produce the 
belief that all men had the right to possess 
that which they acquired by their own labor, 
to speak and write as they chose, to petition 
and to form combinations, and to worship 
according to their consciences. There is no 
clearer embodiment of these principles than 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
American Bill of Rights: and there was no 
clearer exponent of these principles than 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Third, in economics the doctrine of natu- 
ral law again combined with individualism 
to become the basis of 18th-century laissez 
faire. The economists, beginning with Adam 
Smith, maintained that there were certain 
simple, universal laws governing the eco- 
nomic realm, which if left to function un- 
disturbed would bring order out of chaos 
and general welfare out of private interests. 
The content of these laws was not only 
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known by their exponents, but wag 
upon the populace with a rare, Teligi 
vigor. These simple, immutable laws <a 
as follows: (a) All men were born with - 
natural propensity to trade and barter: (by 
human actions were dominated by the sum 
motive; (c) the profit motive Stimulated 
maximum productivity; and (d) maximun 
productivity was the greatest social} g00d 
Therefore, the pursuit by each individual o 
his own self-interest, or profit, resulteq ine 
evitably in the greatest degree of S0cial 
welfare. 

The liberalism of the late 18th anq early 
19th centuries had much in common with 
the attitudes described above, as well as With 
the earlier concepts of Hobbes and Locke 
Although Bentham discarded the doctrine 
of natural law as “nonsense upon stilts” and 
substituted the principle of utility, the econ. 
omists associated with utilitarianism ye. 
tained its content in developing the pring. 
ple of the natural harmony of interests, 
Ricardo, Malthus, and later, Herbert Spencer 
described the preestablished harmony of the 
economic realm in much the same terms as 
Adam Smith. 

Liberalism indeed showed itself to be 
product of the enlightenment. Individual. 
ism, unrestrained independence, the indi. 
vidual as a law unto himself, and pseudo. 
anarchism characterized the spirit of lib. 
eralism for that day. Liberalism was thus 4 
reflection of the political, social, religious, 
and economic aspirations of a rising middle 
commercial class, influenced by scientific 
naturalism and the spread of rationalism and 
secularism. The influence of the Christian 
faith of human brotherhood under a com- 
mon father likewise remained strong, even 
though the Reformation had destroyed the 
concept of an intervening priesthood. In 
fact, the elimination of the priestly hierarchy 
caused individual personality and conscience 
to acquire even greater significance. Each 
individual had the responsibility even for 
salvation. 

Individual initiative was also of para- 
mount importance economically. The in- 
troduction of private enterprise replaced the 
rigid system of status by a more flexible 
system of contracts. Privilege based on birth 
was being destroyed by enterprising indi- 
viduals. Francis Bacon’s lesson that knowl- 
edge is power fitted well with the growth 
of science, and man saw new knowledge chal- 
lenging old authority. 

Liberalism had barely begun to express 
itself as a formal political philosophy when 
it ran into the impact of industrialism. It 
grew out of an essentially preindustrial, com- 
mercial environment and yet almost imme- 
diately had to cope with the economic, social, 
and intellectual consequences of the indus- 
trial revolution. The rise of huge concentra- 
tions of wealth which dwarfed the individual 
rendered obsolete the society of small enter- 
prisers which Adam Smith and _ Jefferson 
had in mind. The human values of liberal- 
ism were threatened by industrialism; and 
he political and economic nonintervention- 
ist doctrines of liberalism made it difficult 
for liberals to act to protect those values. 


The economic manifestation of 18th cen- 
tury liberalism, already referred to above, 
based itself on a “natural harmony of in- 
terests.” If individuais were left free to 
pursue their self-interest in an exchange 
economy, based upon a division of labor, the 
welfare of the group as a whole would auto 
matically result. The classical liberals de- 
scribed a self-equilibrating economic mech- 
anism free from all teleological influences. 
Moral goals and ethical criteria were to be 
available for passing ultimate judgment on 
the system but did not play a part in de- 
termining the sequence of events. The one 
propelling force was the self-interest of the 
individual which was harnessed to the pub- 
lic good because, in an exchange economy, 
man must serve others in order to serve him- 
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The free market operated in accord~- 

. with the free choices of individual 
ee and sellers, which determined the 
mation of resources in the society. The 
nto tion was that in a freely competitive 
aon in which no one would be pre- 
ae by status from engaging in economic 
hn ity, the income received from such ac- 
om would be a fair measure of its value 
ry 

ge of such an economic creed im- 
plicitly supported the institution of private 
operty. Private property, however, ac- 
ee anied by the onward rush of indus- 
cone led to the development and triumph 
he capitalism and the institution of the 
‘actory and its accompanying evils. The 
development of absentee ownership, which 
stemmed from private property, further ac- 
celerated the difficulties faced by a liberal- 
jsm geared to @ commercial small-entre- 
preneur economy. With the state abdicating 
many important areas ot activity, private in- 
terests readily stepped in to fill the vacuum, 
To meet these new problems, liberalism in 
the 19th century split in a number of direc- 


tions. 
The Manchester laissez-faire school, repre- 


sented by Cobden, Bright, and Herbert Spen- 
cer, tended to remain orthodox and insisted 
on restricting the role of the state. Cobden 
opposed factory legislation, and Spencer, in 
the name of liberalism, opposed almost every 
state activity. Spencer, idol of two genera- 
tions of American businessmen, would even 
forbid government, either local or national, 
to assume responsibility for the paving, 
lighting and sanitation of cities. 

The radicalism of Bentham and Francis 
Place represented a school which was pre- 
pared to make some adjustment in the anti- 
statist philosophy in order to preserve the 
human values of liberalism, although Ben- 
tham’s chief advice to the state was “Be 


quite.” 

The political thinking of John Quincy 
Adams, as a part of American federalism, 
represented another approach to the prob- 
lem. His ideal of abolishing poverty was to 
come into being by exploiting and distribut- 
ing the technological fruits of science 
through state industries, and he thus strik- 
ingly anticipated some American liberal de- 
partures of a century later. However, the 
defeat of Adams by Jackson in 1828 put an 
end to this brief era, and presaged the begin- 
ning of a new concept of government serving 
as a balancing and regulatory force in the 
political economy. 

The career of John Stuart Mill, the most 
atticulate of the 19th century liberals, 
summed up the transformation of liberalism 
under the impact of industrialism, from 
laissez faire to radicalism to a near-socialism. 
Caught between theory and fact, die-hard 
utilitarians at first opposed measures such as 
child labor regulations as unwarranted in- 
terference with economic laws and individual 
liberties. The moral and economic dilemmas 
of this position, however, were soon felt, and 
& new collectivist approach developed. Liv- 
ing conditions of the poor, as Marx and others 
pointed out, belied the assumptions of clas- 
sical economists. This new thinking em- 
braced such odd allies as Owenite Socialists, 
old-line Tory paternalists, trade unionists, 
Church of England moralists, and romantic- 
humanitarian followers of Southey and 
Coleridge. Soon John Stuart Mill’s conces- 
sions to collectivism signalized British lib- 
eralism’s withdrawal from doctrinatre indi- 
Vidualism toward compromise with the neces- 
sity of state controls. The contributions of 
q. H. Green played an important part. Ina 
series of such compromises. British liberalism 
broadened its ideological base to include 
Progressivism of all stripes, from individual- 
ism to Fabian socialism. America alone re- 
Mained a stronghold of classical laissez faire. 
In America, the enlightened conservatism, 
Which in England as early as the 1820's, ex- 
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erted a decisive restraint upon economic 
individualism, did not play the same role. 
Here enlightened conservation was diverted 
by the slavery issue. 

In historical perspective, we can see that 
the complex forces which comprised liberal- 
ism yielded emancipating principles. The 
feudal system was destroyed. Capitalism re- 
placed the static society of the Middle Ages. 
A functionless aristocracy was removed from 
control, Tyrants were challenged and 
curbed. The middle class was left free to 
employ its creative energies in expanding the 
means of production and vastly increasing 
the wealth of society. In setting about to 
limit the sovereign power, liberals helped 
make constitutional government, with its 
accompanying civil liberties, a reality. Lib- 
eralism, as formulated in the 18th and 1Sth 
centuries, indeed seemed relevant to its time. 

One other major byproduct of this liberal- 
ism was the impetus given to political democ- 
racy. Most of the early liberals were not 
democrats and feared popular government, 
but democracy, as expressed by representa- 
tive government, was the logical outcome of 
their position. The names of liberals like 
Jefferson, Bentham, Mills, and de Tocqueville 
became inseparably linked with the struggle 
for universal suffrage. 

The identity of democracy and liberalism, 
however, was by no means. universally 
granted and still is a subject of serious dis- 
cussion. Guido de Ruggerio wroie in his 
History of European Liberalism: 

“From a formal point of view, democracy 
does not deny the right of private associa- 
tions and local bodies; but. in substance, it 
corrupts them by its failure to understand 
the constructive value of the liberty which 
should govern their creation and operation. 
* * * Thus, the democratic state is the re- 
sult of depriving the citizens of their rights 
and conferring them upon a general will, a 
single and indivisible sovereign people. * * * 
The general will, as democracy demonstrates 
in practice, is only the will of the numerical 
majority. The omnipotence of the majority 
is the practical corollary of democracy; and 
the formal respect for the rights of minori- 
ties loses all effectual sanction just because 
the individuals have forfeited all power to 
Insist upon their rights, by conferring them 
bodily upon the state. 

“The concentration of an immense power 
in the hands of an often fictitious majority 
is genuinely tyrannical; and it 1s therefore 
no error to place democracy and despotism 
on the same plane. * * *” 

Efforts were made to harmonize the ob- 
jectives of liberalism with the processes of 
democracy. The term liberal democracy 
was used by some to breach the gap in an 
attempt to modify majoritarianism and re- 
late it to the concept of individualism. 
Many liberals, of course, denied that a gap 
existed and used the terms liberalism and 
democracy interchangeably. In fact. how- 
ever, a clash was inevitable between democ- 
racy and liberalism as it developed and 
reached fruition in the 19th century. 

The new industrial society which came 
into being in the late 19th century brought 
with it problems not contemplated by the 
philosophers of the 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies. A new power came into being. It 
was represented by concentrations of vast 
wealth in relatively few hands and was used 
to influence and control government, destroy 
competition, and increase the maldistribu- 
tion of wealth. Here, then, was a new men- 
ace to freedom, as threatening to the indi- 
vidual as the power of a 17th-century despot, 
which required new strategy and new atti- 

tudes from those desiring to protect indi- 
vidual liberty. 

Anatole France incisively expressed the 
dilemma of the liberal whose “law, in its 
majestic equality forbids the rich as well as 
the poor to sleep under bridges, to beg in 
the streets, and to steal bread.” It became 
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clear to many that more than political lib- 
erty was needed to achieve freedom for man. 

It was in such circumstances that a new 
generation of liberals, hostile to concentra- 
tions of power which threaten the indi- 
vidual and keep him from realizing his po- 
tentialities, began to call upon government 
to intervene in behalf of preserving freedom 
and restoring balance in the society. This 
new liberalism came to see that the same 
forces which had once released the pro- 
ductive energies of Western society now re- 
strained them; and that the very forces 
which had demolished the power of despots 
now nourished a new despotism. 

Twentieth-century liberalism thus tried 
to adjust itself to the realities of an indus- 
trial civilization. It met with both partial 
success and tragic failure. The failure was 
in Europe. Only in England under a bril- 
liant Lloyd George government before 
World War I was a belated effort made to 
catch up with industrial realities. In France, 
the Radical Socialist Party (Liberal) par- 
ticipated in the Popular Front of the 1930's, 
but even here the efforts were too late and 
the forces of economic power too great. 
Instead of liberalism, socialism, communism, 
and fascism seemed to represent a more 
specific response to the industrial challenge 
and therefore swept the working popula- 
tions and the middle Classes. 

In the United States, liberalism did seem 
to make the turn and remains today a domi- 
nant political force. An expanding frontier 
and the blessings of natural resources were 
partly responsible. They provided greater 
freedom for action, delayed the rise of the 
trade union movement, and, in turn, se- 
verely handicapped efforts of Marxism to 
gain a foothold here. Partly responsible too 
were a series of brilliant political leaders who 
helped reshape liberalism into an instru- 
ment for dealing with industrial society. 
They included Theodore Roosevelt, who first 
saw the democratic possibilities in big 
government and the need for big govern- 
ment to meet big business; Woodrow Wil- 
son; and Franklin D. Roosevelt, who com- 
pleted the transformation of American 
liberalism from an antistatist creed to a 
philosophy willing to use the State to achieve 
freedom—an end shared with traditional 
liberalism. 

It would be well here to refer to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt’s observation with regard 
to liberalism in America. In 1938 he wrote: 

“Generally speaking, in a representative 
form of government there are usually two 
general schools of political belief—liberal 
and conservative. The system of party re- 
sponsibility in America requires that one of 
its parties be the liberal party and the other 
be the conservative party. This has been the 
division by which the major parties in 
American history have identified themselves 
whenever crises have developed which re- 
quired definite choice of direction. In Jef- 
ferson’s day, in Jackson’s day, and in Lin- 
coln’s and Thecdore Roosevelt’s and Wilson's 
day, one group emerged clearly as liberals 
opposed to the other—the conservatives. 

“One great difference which has charac- 
terized this division has been that the liberal 
party—no matter what its particular name 
was at the time—believed in the wisdom and 
efficacy of the will of the great majority of 
the people, as distinguished from the judg- 
ment of a small minority of either education 
or wealth. The liberal group has always be- 
lieved that control by a few—political con- 
trol or economic control—if exercised for a 
long period of time, would be destructive of 
a sound representative democracy. For this 
reason, for example, it has always advocated 
the extension of the right of suffrage to as 
many people as possible, trusting the com- 
bined judgment of all the people in political 
matters rather than the Judgment of a small 
minority. 

“The other great difference between the 
two parties has been this: The liberal party 
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is a party which believes that, as new condi- 
tions and problems arise beyond the power 
of men and women to meet as individuals, 
it becomes the duty of the Government itself 
to find new remedies with which to meet 
them. The liberal party insists that the 
Government has the definite duty to use all 
its power and resources to meet new social 
problems with new social controls—to insure 
to the average person the right to his own 
economic and political life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That theory of the 
role of government was expressed by Abra- 
ham Lincoln when he said, ‘the legitimate 
object of government is to do for a commu- 
nity of people whatever they need to have 
done, but cannot do at all, or cannot do so 
well, for themselves, in their separate and 
individual capacities.’ ” 

Liberalism today stands generally com- 
mitted to the qualified use of state power 
to achieve the values of freedom and human 
dignity. Like their ancestors, modern lib- 
erals recognize that concentration of power, 
whether in private or public hands, is the 
enemy of freedom. 

In the economic realm this has led the 
mainstream of American liberalism in the 
direction of a form of mixed economy 
which would include within it a diversi- 
fication of ownership. Government power 
would be exercised through the indirect con- 
trols of fiscal and budgetary policy, rather 
than through direct physical control and 
central committee planning. This has been 
accompanied politically by an emphasis on 
the preservation of rights, particularly as 
they relate to the need for dissent and op- 
position within a democratic society. The 
guideposts of Justice Holmes have thus been 
an essential element of modern American 
liberalism. 

In Europe this new resurgent liberalism 
is attempting to find a home within the 
social democratic movement. An increasing 
number of liberal socialists have come to 
see that total concentration of economic 
power in the state apparatus is a threat to 
political freedom, and that economic plan- 
ning through the price mechanism and a 
relatively free market is, in many respects, 
more efficient than planning by state direc- 
tion. 

The liberalism of today does not seek the 
abolition of the price system, but it does 
seek the regulation and control of the profit 
system so as to bring about modifications 
to suit the requirements of a changing world. 
In thus invoking the agency of government 
to protect and assist the individual, liberals 
call attention to two profoundly important 
changes which government itself has under- 
gone since the day when Gournay, the 18th- 
century Physiocrat, proclaimed the ideal of 
laissez faire. 

First, despite the notorious shortcomings 
of bureaucracy, the techniques of public ad- 
ministration are incomparably superior to 
the prescientific methods of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 

Second, and foremost, the Government 
agency invoked by liberals is one democrat- 
ically controlled and subject to the will of 
people who speak, write, and assemble freely 
and who are effectively organized into politi- 
cal parties, trade unions, business and pro- 
fessional groups, fraternities, religious, and 
other independent associations. 

Accordingly, liberals have evolved a pro- 
gram of government action which, by a 
striking consensus of both critics and adher- 
ents, has come to be known as the welfare 
state. 

The welfare state is based, in the first place, 
upon acceptance of collective responsibility 
for providing all individuals with equality of 
opportunity. This implies, as a minimum, 
the elimination of disparities brought about 
through racial and religious discrimination, 
and the universal availability of adequate 
educational facilities. 
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Second, in a society as richly endowed as 
our own, the welfare state assumes respon- 
sibility for the basic economic security of 
those who are unable, through no fault of 
their own, to provide such security for them- 
selves. This implies aid to those who are 
disabled by reason of accident, illness, youth, 
or old age; minimum wage legislation and 
unemployment insurance for all workers; and 
aid to economically disadvantaged groups 
through support of labor unions, consumer 
organizations, small farmers, and independ- 
ent business. 

Third, the welfare state assumes the re- 
sponsibility for reducing great disparities in 
the distribution of wealth and bringing about 
a closer coincidence between the income of 
the individual and his contribution to soci- 
ety. This implies an appropriate tax policy 
and a forthright attack upon monopoly and 
other business arrangements which exagger- 
ate differences in income. 

Finally, the welfare state assumes the re- 
sponsibility for promoting the full employ- 
ment of our manpower and the full utiliza- 
tion of our resources. These, in turn, spell 
the objective of full production within the 
limits of an intelligent human and natural 
resources conservation and utilization pro- 
gram. Thus, contrary to the contention of 
its critics, the welfare state is concerned with 
the production of wealth as well as with the 
spending and distribution of wealth. 

One other modern challenge to traditional 
liberalism is represented by Sigmund Freud 
and the development of psychoanalysis. As 
man began to learn more about himself, some 
of the earlier conceptions of liberalism came 
into sharp question. The liberal faith had 
been based on the judgment of man as a rea- 
sonable and good being. By acquiring 
knowledge and applying the scientific 
method, man could discover the laws of the 
universe as they related to his problems and 
solve them. The end result would be good, 
since man was good. 

Man’s study of his own psyche, however, 
raised disturbing doubts about these pre- 
suppositions of liberalism. Even with edu- 
cation, men were not necessarily guided by 
reason; and psychoanalysis discovered that 
evil was perhaps as essential an ingredient of 
man as good. In the latter sense, the psy- 
choanalytic challenge to liberalism came 
close to the Christian theological notion of 
original sin, which has had its modern polit- 
ical expression in the works of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. Since men could be children of light 
and children of darkness and since man’s 
subconscious was a cauldron of complexes 
and neuroses which interfered with the su- 
premacy of reason over emotion, the liberal’s 
faith in man’s reason, man’s goodness, and 
the scientific method was severely under- 
mined. The Nazi eruption was the cold his- 
torical symbol of man’s capacity for evil. 

How liberalism responds to this challenge 
will in large measure determine its propen- 
sities for survival. The new discoveries need 
not in any way lead us to doubt that the 
goals of liberalism are as valid today as they 
always have been. The new insights into 
man which we have achieved now make our 
earlier faith appear naive, but this new 
understanding can give us strength and di- 
rection as it places the problems faced by 
liberalism into clearer focus. One essential 
adjustment which we must make is the need 
to embrace morality as an active, aggressive 
force in modern life. Wecan no longer take 
morality for granted and assume its superior- 
ity in man or its eventual victory over the 
forces of evil. 

The liberalism of today, therefore, must 
strive to achieve freedom for man within 
the context of the problems which now face 
him. It should have no set of fixed dogmas 
concerning the kind of society in which in- 
dividuals most fully realize themselves. Be- 
yond a basic commitment to the dignity and 
worth of the individual, the content of lib- 
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eralism from age to age and from nation 
nation will vary with varying condition. 
Liberalism may one day challenge ang 9 
other day cherish the church; in one siete 
may seek less government intervention ; 
economic affairs, and in another age, nei 
it may at one time be hospitable to the 
specific interests of the business community 
and at another time it may be hostile. me 
liberal approach must be experimental the 
solution tentative, the test pragmatic, "Be. 
lieving that no particular manifestation of 
our basic social institutions is sacrosanct or 
immutable, there should be a Willingness to 
reexamine and reconstruct institutions in 
the light of new needs. 

Liberalism, therefore, lacks the finality of 
a creed, and thus it is without the allure 
of those dogmas which attract the minds of 
men by purporting to embody final truth 
Whether liberalism can survive in a world 
seeking security and finality cannot now be 
predicted. If it does not, our Civilization 
perishes with it. Our task, therefore, is to 
strengthen and support it with all of oy 
energies and intelligence. We must release 
ourselves from the shackles of yesterday's 
traditions and let our minds be bold. Our 
striving for liberty, must relate itself to and 
come to terms with the historic demands of 
equality—which, likewise, has a noble tradi. 
tion tracing back to the Stoics and the 
Christian Fathers. With Hobhouse, we must 
remember that “liberty without equality is 
a name of noble sound and squalid results.” 

Finally, liberalism must cement its destiny 
with that of democratic self-government and 
the need to protect democrary against its 
totalitarian enemies from within and with- 
out. In the struggle for survival between 
democrary and totalitarianism, liberalism 
finds its own struggle for life intimately in- 
terwoven. Liberalism, therefore, even as it 
recognizes the necessity to preserve the spirit 
and fact of dissent in the political com- 
munity, must recognize its ultimate loyalty 
to a majority-rule society and to the pro- 
tection of all the factors which make such 
a society possible. 

Our faith is that liberalism will survive 
and prevail. Our faith is bolstered by aware- 
ness of man’s disquieting sense that no 
individual and no generation can discern the 
content of freedom for all time. We state 
for all to hear that liberalism possesses a 
durability as strong as man’s eternal quest 
for freedom. 


The Refugee Problem as an American 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
several months ago a survey was made of 
the Polish refugee and emigrant centers 
in Europe by Mr. Walter Zachariasiewicz, 
executive secretary of the Polish Imml- 
gration Committee in New York. This 
survey was made on the basis of his per- 
sonal inspection tour and study of thes¢ 
centers made in May and June of 1955. 

His report is very valuable to all who 
are interested in an equitable solution of 
the problem of the refugees from the 
American point of view. It is based on 
facts and his vast knowledge and under- 
standing of this problem. Since his sur- 
vey is typical of the problem of refugees 
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of all nationalities, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include herewith portions 
of the report together with some of his 


recommendations. : 
The report and recommendations fol- 


low: 
At the very outset I wish to express my 


opinion and fear that the impact of the 
new policy of coexistence may cause pro- 
found changes in countries behind the Iron 
curtain and among refugee groups. 

We are dealing with a problem that is at 
once: humanitarian, political, and social, 
It is an American problem. 

The President of the United States stressed 
this problem (April 22, 1955) in the following 
statement: 

“It is imperative that we join with the 
other nations in helping to find a solution 
to these grave questions. These refugees, 
escapees, and distressed peoples now con- 
stitute an economic and political threat of 
constantly growing magnitude. They look 
to traditional American humanitarian con- 
cern for the oppressed. International polit- 
ical considerations are also factors which 
are involved. We should take reasonable 
steps to help these people to the extent 
that we share the obligation of the free 


world.” 
These words are of the same importance 


as of today. 

The statement made by Eisenhower from 
which I have quoted, stresse mainly the 
social phase of this problem. During and 
after the Second World War forced migra- 
tions of millions of individuals created per- 
haps the greatest upheaval in the history of 
mankind. It has become an international 
problem fraught with incalculable social 
consequences and pressures, not to mention 
the political dynamics behind them. 

Political observers realized the political 
importance of these elements only recently 
when Soviet Russia suddenly radically 
changed her political strategy which still 
puzzles our diplomats and political observers. 

Our foreign policy has until now been 
dominated by a justified fear and danger of 
war with Russia. The same applies to Soviet 
Russia. In a review of their means and 
strength the Soviets could not overlook the 
danger of having hostile satellites in case of 
war. Hostile millions of Poles, Czechoslo- 
vaks, Lithuanians, etc. would constitute a 
great menace to them in case of war. 

This fact, among others, had perhaps an 
important bearing on the new attitude and 
policy of the Kremlin. 

But the United States also realized that 
the peoples behind the Iron Curtain are an 
extremely valuable potential in our favor. 
America knows that the freedom loving op- 
pressed peoples, now in bondage, are our 
close and reliable allies. Hence the activi- 
ties of the Voice of America, Radio Free 
Europe, and other agencies. Their aim is: 
To encourage the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain as well as the refugees and old 
emigrant groups on this side of the curtain, 
to resist communism and prevent coopera- 
tion and subservience, to block penetration 
and fifth columns in the free countries. In 
other words: American policy was directed 
toward one goal, namely, to support and 
strengthen millions of our allies in their re- 
sistence to communism. The task of allying 
the nations now enslaved, and their refugees, 
with the cause of America grew in import- 
ance the closer the danger of war grew. 
This concern and appreciation should con- 
tinue to be seriously considered in our for- 
eign policy. 

REFUGEES AND OLD POLISH COMMUNITIES 


Our Government (together with private 
Civic organizations), has in this endeavor 
strong support from refugee groups. Their 
influence, their voice, and moral encourage- 
Ment still play an important role in the ac- 
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tivities of our agencies abroad. One should 
also mention the part millions of Americans 
of Polish descent played in this program of 
strongthening the Polish people in their re- 
sistance to communism as a valuable con- 
tribution toward our growing success in the 
cold war against the Soviets. 

The Polish refugees have a splendid record: 
the Polish underground during the war, the 
services of Polish groups in French, Belgian, 
and German undergrounds during the war, 
the part the Poles played as contingents of 
the allied forces—all this and more, rendered 
in the common cause on the side of the 
allies—distinguishes them and qualifies them 
for special consideration and trust. 

The nations behind the Iron Curtain and 
their refugee groups all over the world, as 
well as the old emigrants, now citizens of 
many countries, relentless and uncompro- 
mising in their attitude towards communism, 
rely exclusively and wholeheartedly on the 
United States whose destiny they conceive 
as that of the liberator and crusader of de- 
mocracy and christianity. They still are, in 
spite of disastrous political defeats. our de- 
voted friends, most reliable in faith and 
loyalty. A good deal of this attitude may be 
attributed to the splendid work of Radio Free 
Europe, the Voice of America, and the hu- 
manitarian mission of many American in- 
stitutions. 

I realized that during my contacts with 
various groups of different countries. I 
watched their attitude, I listened to their 
opinions, hopes and fears, also to their 
frustrations. These groups follow attentively 
the programs of free Europe. They im- 
plicity trust and account whatever is sent to 
them over the waves. They still see them- 
selves not as wrecks but as soldiers of a 
cause common to all who ardently desire the 
freedom of Central and Eastern European 
countries, which is also the American cause. 


FUTURE AMERICAN CITIZENS 


“It is well for us, however, to remind our- 
selves occasionally of an equally manifest 
fact: we are one and all immigrants or the 
sons and daughters of immigrants” (Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his first state of the 
Union address, Feb. 8, 1953). 

Several thousand refugees will soon come 
to this country under the existing laws. 
They will establish themselves and grow into 
America’s soul and soil. Their roots will be 
cities and farms, their life will flow into the 
broad, deep stream of American life. 

The medical and political screening which 
everyone of them now has to undergo (under 
conditions that defy description) is but a 
superficial scrutiny that does not tell the 
story. 

Of importance is their spiritual value. 
Let us not forget that there will always be 
the danger of red fifth column in this 
country, as everywhere. No matter what 
shape the new Communist deal will take, 
there will always exist the danger of red 
fifth column. 

In these immigrants the United States 
will always have stanch, faithful, and 
valiant defenders of our democracy against 
the inroads of Communist fifth column, 
This thought contributed greatly toward 
any approach and evaluation of what I have 
seen and heard. 

TO MAINTAIN THE SPIRIT 


It seems to me that we are somewhat dere- 
lict in one particular field, in the field of 
conditioning the prospective immigrants to 
whom we are to open the gates. We must 
not break their spirit or shatter their fondest 
hopes. It is now that they need our help 
and encouragement. In trying to evaluate 
my experiences and observations I came to 
the conclusion that it is important now to 
assist the groups that will remain where 
they are, as well as those who will eventually 
come to the United States. I am convinced 
that assistance should be offered all Polish 
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refugee groups as well as groups of old Po- 
lish emigrants in many countries to main- 
tain the spirit of resistance to Communist 
infiltration. 

We have an ideological, political, and 
financial investment there. We have for 
years maintained spiritual intercourse with 
them, we have spoken to them daily through 
our agencies over microphones, conveying to 
them the voice of America about a free Eu- 
rope. What we have been telling them 
everyday became their spiritual spine, their 
faith in us. 

What now? 

It is my conviction that we should con- 
tinue to support them financially and 
morally. We must continue what we have 
started. Our assistance at this moment is 
essential, necessary, and important to our 
cause. 

To let them down now would be disastrous 
in effect. 

Especially now. 

One may ask: Why now? 

My answer is: Because they are now ex- 
posed to the most dangerous influence from 
Moscow and Warsaw. 


LURING REFUGEES TO RETURN HOME 


As you will see in my report the Com- 
munists have become very much interested 
in the emigrants and refugees. It is no 
secret that the Cominform is now luring 
refugees to return to their homelands. 
Special boats carry hundreds of children 
from France to Poland for free vacations. 
Warsaw agents, supplied with large amounts 
of money, finance and patronize Polish 
schools in Germany, France and Belgium 
(mostly among old emigrants), innumera- 
ble cultural and social activities. Polish 
Communist agents have behind them: con- 
sulates, embassies, and unlimited amount of 
+ © money. 

They persist in their wooing of the refu- 
gees because they know how great is the 
influence of these groups on the morale and 
resistance of the Polish people in Poland. 
To illustrate: The Guild of Free Polish News- 
papermen in France issued an appeal dated 
July 29, 1955, to the Polish groups in France, 
from which I quote: 

“During the last few months the Com- 
munist Warsaw regime started among the 
Poles in France and in other countries an 
intensive campaign: ‘return to your coun- 
try.’ This campaign is politically a part of 
the widespread attempt of diversion con- 
ducted by the Soviet Government and the 
Communists among political emigrees from 
all countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

“The Guild of Free Polish Newspapermen 
therefore considers it its duty to remind you 
that every such campaign initiated by the 
Soviets, its agencies and the Communists 
among the emigrees from behind the Iron 
Curtain has only one purpose namely to 
weaken the strength of resistance of our 
people and their desire for independence.” 

The present lure is aimed at importing as 
many “witnesses” as possible to have them 
spread disbelief, to encourage others to sur- 
render to a status which they call “reality.” 

Those who are watchful and experienced 
know that the Communists are masters in 
their calculations “a la longue.” They know 
why Communist agents are spending mil- 
lions of dollars to penetrate, indoctrinate 
and bring back to Poland and other coun- 
tries refugees as witnesses. They are now 
hard at work to establish new lines of prop- 
aganda and break down the resistance of the 
nations behind the Iron Curtain because 
their resistance played an important role in 
exposing the weakest point of the Soviet 
menace. 

The aim of the Soviets in their new politi- 
cal attire is to strengthen their weak stra- 
tegic and political position at home by win- 
ing over the Poles and Czechoslovaks, the 
Lithuanians, Rumanians, Hungarians, etc., 
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preparing themselves for future action. The 
refugees are their convenient and desirable 
target. The Soviets are bent on breaking the 
resistance of the satellite countries using the 
refugee groups for that purpose. 

The Communists are now smiling not only 
at their enemies but also at their victims. 


AFTER GENEVA 


I am submitting this report after the Ge- 
neva conference where a wave of optimism 
and reconciliation has been set in motion. 

“Tolerance,” ‘‘cooperation,” “mutual un- 
derstanding,” “better atmosphere” are the 
slogans behind this new philosophy and pol- 
icy, which perhaps may be acceptable to the 
United States and Great Britain since it 
denotes only a policy as it touches only the 
outer spheres of an experiment from which 
there is an escape and return should it be- 
come exigent to return and withdraw. 

But to the nations behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and to refugees strewn over the world 
there would be no way of return should they 
accept the policy of coexistence. 

To them it means surrender. 

There can perhaps be a kind of coexistence 
between the totalitarian strong and the free 
but there can be no coexistence between the 
strong and the weak, between the oppressors 
and the oppressed, between a powerful So- 
viet Empire and her satellites without radi- 
cal changes and new international guaran- 
tees based on justice and freedom. 

The refugees know that. 

They fear the new trend which they be- 
lieve is based on generalities, slogans and 
wishful thinking, on illusions and calcula- 
tions and perhaps miscalculations. Hence 
their despair and struggle against the lure 
from Moscow and Warsaw, Prague, Buda- 
pest or Bucharest. 

Their anxiety is now greater than ever 
before. 

Greater therefore now is the need of our 
support. 

I am afraid that should this come-home 
campaign even moderately succeed a radical 
change would occur in the attitude of the 
enslaved nations. 

We well remember what good use we have 
made in our own propaganda when Polish 
fliers Jazwinski and Jarocki, Professor Koro- 
wicz, and Jan Hajdukiewicz, Cwiklinski, 
Panufnik, Klimowicz, and other escapees, 
including Swiatlo. They became valuable 
assets to our propaganda. On can imagine 
what the Communist propaganda machine 
would do with a few hundred witnesses as 
returnees; how they would exploit the dis- 
appointments of their new captives, how 
destructive such a campaign, if sucecssful, 
would be on the morale of the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

I have been under the impact of these 
elements during my visits and conversations, 
I have sensed the danger of this new threat. 

I have gone into great detail in describing 
conditions in various Polish communities 
abroad to show how dangerous are the new 
stimuli, how unhappy those who still refuse 
to abandon their creed and their hopes. 

My report is in a way an alarm addressed 
to those who are interested in this sector of 
the front in our cold war: 

“Do not abandon them now after having 
fed them day in and day out messages of the 
Voice of America about a free Europe. Now 
is the time, regardless of the political and 
diplomatic course we have adopted, to stand 
by, to continue even increase our moral and 
financial support of those who remain our 
most faithful and loyal allies.” 

We are morally responsible for them and 
for their plight. They are not yet expend- 
able. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Immigration 


I have no intention and no authority to go 
into the differences of opinions in the matter 
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of the existing Immigration Act or Refugee 
Relief Act as expressed in various bills and 
debates. I only take the liberty of submit- 
ting suggestions and recommendations re- 
garding the operation of the existing pro- 
visions to alleviate shortcomings and injus- 
tices so prevalent and deeply felt everywhere 
among the refugees. 

(a) Asylum for political escapees: It seems 
to me that the Department of State should 
have special, discretionary powers in grant- 
ing immigration visas or legal status in this 
country for deserving escapees. This would 
save in many instances prolonged and com- 
plicated action by Congress. 

(b) United States Health Service restric- 
tions: One of the redtape injustices quite 
prevalent and causing immeasurable suffer- 
ing is the provision that excludes those who 
are afflicted, even in the smallest degree 
with TB from obtaining immigration visas. 

Tuberculosis has long ceased to be a dan- 
gerous social disease. The progress of 
medicine has now*produced means of check- 
ing and combating TB. Under proper care 
znd in favorable conditions applicants for 
permission to emigrate to the United States 
would quickly overcome this handicap. 
With rest, proper food and care these TB 
applicants would soon be able to live a 
normal life, especially in America. To 
wreck their life, their future, because of 
this, regardless how serious affliction—im- 
posed by a stiff and heartlessly invoked pro- 
vision seems to me to call for revision. I 
have seen many victims of that rule who 
undoubtedly merit the highest considera- 
tion, such as victims of concentration 
camps, underground heroes, separated fami- 
lies—unfortunately they were sentenced to 
slow death, denied the only opportunity to 
escape, because they have tiny spots on the 
lungs. Once legislation like Refugee Relief 
Act is to some extent a humanitarian meas- 
ure it shouldn't apply the same medical 
standards to victims of persecution or long 
camp life as we apply to regular immigrants 
living normal lives in free countries. In 
many cases the rejection of one person denies 
from immigration the whole family includ- 
ing quite often many children. 

(c) Interpretation of misdemeanors: An 
applicant whose record shows two sentences 
for misdemeanors is automatically excluded 
and rejected. The nature of these misde- 
meanors and the circumstances under which 
sentence was pronounced need be studied 
and properly interpreted and evaluated. 
Many of them are of such trivial nature and 
direct result of semihuman conditions that 
to use the sentence in denying the refugee 
a chance of starting a new life seems to be 
cruel. 

(d) Necessity of coordinating medical ex- 
amination with political screening: It hap- 
pens not infrequently that due to protracted 
political screening applicants are not receiv- 
ing their visas during the 4 months validity 
of medical examination. In such cases they 
have to undergo troublesome and costly med- 
ical examination for the second time. 

(e) Call for more discreet investigation: 
Not a little embarrassment is caused in many 
cases by local police investigators trying to 
collect confidential information on appli- 
cants. They approach mostly neighbors of 
the applicants asking about applicants’ po- 
litical affiliations and beliefs, whether they 
are not Communists. That, of course, cre- 
ates suspicions since the neighbors are not 
aware of the prospective emigrant’s plans 
and do not know in what connection the 
investigation is being conducted. The com- 
plaints of this nature reached me in Belgium 
and Austria. 


II. Refugees and escapees welfare 


(a) Liquidation of substandard camps in 
Germany and Austria: We should not relax 
our pressure on now sovereign Germany and 
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Austria in connection with closing thos 
dreadful camps which are not fit to live = 
Some more suitable settlements should be 
provided for the refugees who should also 
more closely be integrated into economical 
life of Germany and Austria. 

(b) Problem of employment: One of the 
greatest sources of distress among refugees 
in Germany results from the fact that some 
refugee camps and settlements in rural] sec. 
tions in that country offer the refugees no 
chance of employment. This should be 
remedied. The camps or settlements should 
be placed in or near industrial centers or 
large cities to enable the refugee to earn 
money and be occupied. It seems to me that 
this claim of refugees is justified and woulg 
be helpful. The presence of so many refy. 
gees in Germany is not an act of German 
tolerance or charity but a result of their 
war crimes. It imposes upon them contin. 
uous duties and obligations. 

(c) Shelter for escapees in Germany: There 
is an obvious necessity of establishing an 
adequate center for recent escapees in Ger. 
many, under joint administration and con. 
trol of German and allies’ authorities. 

(d) Transfer evacuated United States 
Army housing projects to refugees: Since 
the United States Army is evacuating built 
by themselves housing projects in Austria 
there is an opportunity to improve the refu- 
gees’ lot by shifting at least some of them 
to the evacuated premises. 

(e) Refugee and escapee camp at Trieste: 
The living conditions in that camp need im- 
provement very badly and might perhaps be 
subsidized from USEP or FOA funds. The 
present place is gloomy, overcrowded, with 
poor light. 

(f) Disposal of seized property from en- 
emy aliens: It would be a good idea to use 
part of the enemy aliens’ World War II prop- 
erty seized from them by the United States 
Government for raising standards of living 
and helping rehabilitation of refugees in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. 

(g) Deciding date for escapees: Great re- 
lief and justified improvement in the situa- 
tion of escapees would come from an exten- 
sion of the date which qualifies the escapee 
to benefit from USEP’s assistance. The date- 
line for those who escaped from the geo- 
graphical boundaries of Soviet Russia is 
drawn along the year 1945, whereas January 
1948 is the date for escapees from other 
countries. 

(h) Expansion of USEP’s field offices: USEP 
do extremely good work—but only there, 
where they operate. But escapees who hap- 
pen to be in countries where there are no 
offices of the USEP are deprived of its assist- 
ance and protection. Hence my recommen- 
dation that the extension of the USEP 
should be widened to embrace also Scandi- 
navian countries. 

(i) Escapee assistance to their families: It 
often happens that refugees, especially es- 
capees leave behind them their families. 
Their natural desire, after escaping from an 
oppressed country, is to help their families, 
especially when those families are thrown 
out of their homes. Unfortunately some 

scapees are in no position to send packages 
to their families since they remain idle 
for a long time in camps. 

I should therefore suggest that such 
escapees should be assisted in sending 
packages to their families behind the Iron 
Curtain as a sign of their new better life. 

(j) FOA, CARE parcels: I would kindly 
recommend that the FOA and CARE parcels 
service continue and even be extended. The 
moral, psyscological and social effect of FOA 
cannot be described or measured. It is in- 
valuable. 

(kK) Cooperation with refugee 


groups: 
Many American organizations and founda- 
tions operating in European countries among 
refugee groups jeopardize their own work by 
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The Harris-Fulbright Bill 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


ur. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I insert 
into the Record a letter which I have 
just written to the editors of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch along with the edi- 
torial appearing in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch to which I refer. 

Iam very disturbed about the smear 
attack which seems to be gaining mo- 
mentum which has been embarked upon 
by certain groups who disagree with the 
philosophy of the Harris-Fulbright bill. 
There is plenty of honest argument on 
both sides of this issue and there should 
be no occasion whatsoever to resort to 
this kind of procedure. Incidentally, if 
what has been referred to as the gas 
and oil lobby has been using improper 
or possibly illegal tactics in promoting 
this legislation, these matters should be 
investigated and brought to light. How- 
ever, there seems to be no specific 
charges made against the gas and oil 
lobby of improper or illegal conduct. 
Unless a bill of particulars is forthcom- 
ing I think, in fairness, the attacks 
should cease inasmuch as they would 
then properly be dubbed smear attacks. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washingion, D. C., January 26, 1956. 
Eprrors, 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

GENTLEMEN: I read with interest your 
editorial appearing in the Monday, January 
23, 1956, Post-Dispatch, entitled “The New 
Gas Gouge,” in which you discuss the pro- 
posed Fulbright-Harris bill to exempt nat- 
ural-gas producers from Federal regulation. 

Iam enclosing for your consideration an 
editorial appearing in the Chicago Daily Sun- 
Times of January 23, 1956, a newspaper 
which has the reputation of being independ- 
ent and liberal in its thinking. I think this 
Would be excellent material for your Mirror 
of Public Opinion so that your readers will 
tealize that there is more to this issue than 
the activities of what your editorial refers 
to as the oil and gas lobby. 

Tragically, your editorial is geared to im- 
pugning the motives of those with whom 
your editors disagree instead of presenting 
the facts and logic of your own position. 
Can't we keep public discussion on a higher 
Plane? It appears to me that the smear ap- 
Proach is resorted to when facts and logic 
are absent. If this is so we, all being in- 
terested basically in the consumer, are hurt- 
Ing the consumers’ interest when we avoid 
honest debate. 

Yours very truly, 
THomas B. CuntIs. 
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P. S—I am also enclosing Some comments 
made on the floor of the House and the addi- 
tional prepared remarks appearing in the 
January 25, 1956, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in 
which i call attention to what on the sur- 
face appears to be a serious smear attack 
by the Columnist Drew Pearson on the in- 
tegrity of the majority of the House Mem- 
bers who supported the Harris bill. Knowing 
that your newspaper carries Drew Pearson’s 
syndicated column and being a newspaper 
which has the reputation of being a respons 
sible journal, my remarks are quite perti- 
nent to your policy of publicizing Mr. Pear- 
son’s statements. 





From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
THE NEw GAs GOUGE 

Almost every St. Louis householder uses 
gas in some form—in stoves or furnaces or 
water heaters. Industries here are heavy gas 
customers. To each of these consumers, and 
to millions more across the country, the 
present Senate debate on the Fulbright bill 
should be a matter of personal concern, For 
the bill would cost gas consumers money. 

The oil and gas lobby, which the Wall 
Street Journal reported was spending $1.5 
million to promote the bill, naturally denies 
this. Gas producers argue that their prices 
will not rise rapidly if Federal controls are 
prohibited by the Fulbright bill. Suspicious 
consumers might then ask why the lobby is 
putting so much money and effort into its 
campaign if it expects no return. 

This has been a most persistent campaign. 
Repeatedly the gas industry has tried to pre- 
vent or escape from field regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission. The Moore- 
Rizley bill of 1947, the first attempt, did not 
pass. The Kerr bill of 1949 was vetoed by 
former President Truman. 

In 1954 the Supreme Court held that pro- 
ducers were subject to FPC regulation, and 
the new legislation is an attempt to escape 
from the High Court’s ruling. The House 
passed the bill by 209 votes to 203. If the 
Senate passes it, President Eisenhower is ex- 
pected to sign it. Then what? 

In 10 years the field price of gas sold to 
pipelines has increased more than 100 per- 
cent. Testimony on the present bill referred 
to further increases up to 15 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet, which would make the price 
about 25 cents. Consumers would have to 
pay this added expense of unregulated gas 
prices, but that is not all they would have 
to pay. 

Much of the gas consumed locally goes to 
industries at a low rate because they agree 
to burn other fuels when a utility needs 
their gas for residential heating. This gas 
already is sold at less than 25 cents. If the 
price rises to that figure, many industries 
will convert to other fuels. The residential 
consumer will have to pay for this loss of 
revenue to utilities and pipelines. 

Senator Dovucias, of Illinois, who has 
fought the gas-oil lobby constantly, esti- 
mates that the full effect of a 15-cent gas 
field-price rise would be to add 27 cents to 
the residential consumer's bill. That would 
be a 35-percent increase. 

There are more than 18 million residen- 
tial gas customers in the Nation. Their aver- 
age annual gas bill would be increased $23.45, 
Senator Dovucias believes. In Chicago's 
colder latitude (and this would be true of 
St. Louis, too), the average gas-heating bill 
would go up by $41.25. 

Senate opponents of the Fulbright bill 
think it would gouge consumers out of some 
$600 million to a billion dollars a year in 
behaii of gas producers. Of course the lobby 
denies this, too, and the answer all depends 
on just what price increases the producers 
intend if they are free from Federal regula- 
tion. 

If the lobby does not really intend to in- 
crease prices much, then why all the long 
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fuss and bother about escaping from price 
regulation? That is the unanswered ques- 
tion which should make millions of gas cus- 
tomers and their elected representatives sus- 
Picious of the Fulbright bill. 

Led by big oil companies, the lobby is mak- 
ing one more desperate effort to avoid utility 
regulation. Let the customers beware. Let 
the Senators who represent the consumers 
stand up and be counted for them when the 
vote comes. 





Let’s Try Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD an article entitled “Let’s Try 
Patriotism,” written by the national com- 
mander of the American Legion, Mr. J. 
Addington Wagner, and published in the 
American Legion Magazine for February 
1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

“LET’s Try PATRIOTISM”’ 


(By J. Addington Wagner, national com- 
mander of the American Legion) 

During February Legionnaires will have 
two opportunities to try a little experiment. 
On February 12th we will celebrate Lincoln’s 
Birthday, and on the 22d we will mark the 
day of Washington's birth. On both those 
national holidays ovserve carefully what 
happens. Walk or drive around your com- 
munity and see to what extent the flag is 
displayed. It will of course appear before 
public buildings, but the chances are you 
will not find it waving in front of 1 house 
out of 4 or 5. If you do, your community 
is indeed unusual. 

This negiect of our flag does not mean 
that many Americans have no love of coun- 
try. Nor can it be said that they are un- 
patriotic. But the sad fact is that most 
Americans are apathetic when it comes to 
our national colors and this apathy is a 
dangerous symptom. Another danger sign 
is the sneering way in which some people 
talk about patriotism and flag waving 
in attempting to prove how progressive and 
sophisticated they are in their thinking. 

Actually such people prove something 
quite different—that they are ignorant of 
this Nation's history and the reasons for 
its greatness. Still, it is something worth 
thinking about. It cannot be dismissed 
lightly because it indicates far more than 
the ignorance of an individual. It expresses 
an attitude that must have been fostered be- 
cause it is an unnatural concept. 

Since the beginning of time man has taken 
pride in his native land. Some of the great- 
est peges in history tell of men who have 
shown this love of country by heroic actions 
in its behalf. These men were not merely 
patriots; their actions made them super- 
patriots. And many of them were flag 
wavers, literally as well as figuratively. We 
have had a great many such men in our own 
history. As a matter of fact, it is because of 
such men—more than a few of whom have 
been Legionnaires—that we are a free, inde- 
pendent, and great Nation. What has hap- 
pened in recent years to cause some Ameri- 
cans to talk about patriotism with a sneer, 
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scoff at the display of our flag, and deride 
fellow Americans who happen to take pride 
in their country, and believe that this Na- 
tion should come before all others? 

This is something that is relatively new, 
an attitude that has been developed only in 
the past two or three decades. Prior to that 
time there was no compulsion about patriot- 
ism. No American used to salute the flag or 
stand for our national anthem with a self- 
conscious feeling that this was something he 
had todo. Those earlier Americans did more 
than show respect for their flag; they felt 
something deep inside them that ofen made 
Old Glory look a bit blurred as it went by. 

To many of our modern-day sophisticates 
such a reaction is incomprehensible. They 
consider it sloppy, sentimental poppycock. 
If they have taken certain courses at cer- 
tain institutions of higher education they 
are likely to couple patriotism with a 5-ruble 
word, “chauvinism.” This show of educa- 
tion still does not alter the fact that such a 
person is not quite as bright as he pretends 
to be. The fault may be his own since he 
may have been exposed to a proper educa- 
tion about this country, and it didn’t take. 
On the other hand, he may be another victim 
of a certain segment of educators whose al- 
legiance is not to the United States of 
America we know, but to some fuzzy concept 
of one-worldism or totalitarianism. 

Let me emphasize as strongly as I can that 
the great majority of professors and teach- 
ers in this country are loyal, dedicated 
Americans who are doing their utmost to 
instill in our children a love of country 
based on understanding. Unfortunately, 
there are a few educators who have set a 
different goal for themselves. Aiming to pre- 


pare our boys and girls to be citizens of the 
world, or pawns in a highly organized col- 
lectivist society, they decry love of country 
as something shameful, reeking of the poi- 
soned air of nationalism. Fortunately, such 


teachers are a small minority, but they do a 
lot of harm and can undo a lot of the fine 
work being done by the loyal and patriotic 
majority of teachers, 

However, education is not the only field in 
which such subversives operate. The at- 
tempt to weaken this country by fraying the 
ties of patriotism that bind us together is 
not restricted to classrooms. It is a wide- 
spread campaign that operates on many 
fronts, and its danger is expressed in the 
Biblical injunction: “If a house be divided 
against itself, that house cannot stand.” 

We now understand, in general, how Com- 
munists operate within a country. We know 
that one of their major objectives is to set 
class against class so that in the resulting 
choas they can move in and seize power. 
Think how easy we will make their task if 
we permit ourselves to be broken up not into 
fragments but into millions of human par- 
ticles without the strong, cohesive force of 
patriotism to bind us together! 

We can take it for granted that the Com- 
munists are part and parcel of the conspiracy 
to make patriotism unpopular. However, it 
is a grave mistake to think that they are 
the only ones who are involved in this project. 

Americans are inclined to oversimplify 
things, and this seems to be especially true 
when it comes to communism and other 
forms of subversion. Too many people 
have the naive notion that the Communists 
are bushy-bearded Russians who speak in 
heavy foreign accents. This comic-book 
caricature of a Communist lingers in many 
minds even though we have seen far dif- 
ferent types exposed as dedicated Com- 
munists and Soviet agents. 

Just as there are different kinds of Com- 
munists, many of them difficult to spot, so 
there are various manifestations of com- 
munism. Even Stalin was unable to achieve 
absolute conformity to his idea of com- 
munism, though he murdered millions in 
his attempt to do so. It should not be sur- 
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prising therefore to find that communism 
outside the Iron Curtain has not always 
measured up to the rigid standards pre- 
scribed by the Kremlin bosses. 

Expert opinion has it that today there are 
only about 25,000 Communist Party mem- 
bers in this country. That low figure has 
given many Americans a false feeling of 
security. To them this is proof positive 
that there aren’t enough communists left in 
this country to worry about. To their way 
of thinking all the rest of the commies and 
the pro-commies have seen the error of 
their ways and are now conservatives or even 
reactionaries. Nothing could be more fal- 
lacious than this strange notion, and few 
concepts are more dangerous. The simple 
fact is that most of the trouble we are hav- 
ing within our country stems from the 
activities of people who, while not com- 
munists, have repeatedly acted as stooges 
for communist causes. 

Since the Bolsheviks staged their first 
blood bath in 1917, hundreds of thousands 
of people in this country have participated 
in Communist activities. Many of them did 
so innocently, and backed away from the 
conspiracy when they learned the truth 
about it. At the other extreme are people 
who have participated in Communist swin- 
dles for decades, zigging and zagging with 
every twist of the party line. Yet in many 
cases these people never allied themselves 
with the Communist Party technically, and 
scream indignant denials if anyone dares to 
hint that they are actually Communists or 
pro-Communists. 

These subversive characters have as de- 
voted allies another type of person who can 
best be described as a collectivist. Such an 
individual is a Communist of a sort, in that 
he subscribes to a certain tenet of Marxian 
doctrine without going all the way as a doc- 
trinaire Communist must. In some cases a& 
person of this sort may even oppose the 
Russian variety of Marxism as a thing to be 
bitterly deplored. 

Still, this does not keep the collectivist 
from joining hands with the Communist 
when the chips are down. And the chips 
are likely to be down when any individual 
or any organization does something which 
will hurt communism. Shouting loudly that 
they hate communism, the collectivists move 
in a body to annihilate their hated enemies, 
the anticommunists. Psychologists may 
offer a better reason for this strange phe- 
nomenon, but it could arise from the fact 
that communism and the ideology espoused 
by these people have common roots. When 
anyone strikes at communism he is bound 
to hit a raw nerve in the collectivist anatomy. 

Thanks in large part to such people, we 
have committed one folly after another in 
our foreign relations and in our domestic 
affairs. They are the kind who in the 1920's 
and 1930’s became at least emotionally in- 
volved with the bolshevik revolution, and 
propagandized this country into making its 
greatest diplomatic blunder—the recognition 
of Red Russia. Many of these people even- 
tually recognized their error, and wanted 
nothing further to do with Russian com- 
munism. But even so, a great many of them 
changed their ideology in only one major 
respect. They turned not from communism 
but from the Kremlin’s particular brand of 
communism, 


Overlooking the fact that the all-powerful 
totalitarian state inevitably means a police 
state, these people dream of utopias in 
which everyone will be taken care of from 
cradle to grave by a benevolent and all-wise 
government. As prime movers, they will of 
course have important roles to play in this 
brave new world, but they will undertake 
this because of their great love for the com- 
man man who so needs their guidance. 

Certainly there is no law against dreaming, 
but too often the collectivists who special- 
ize in this sort of stuff are guilty of selling 
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their phony notions under false Prete 
Their streamlined version of the World of th 
future is made to look so dazzling KH 
plausible that many people never og 
that it bears a trademark that looks iin 
ingly like a hammer and sickle, 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to dis 
miss these people as visionaries or crag, 
pots. Most of them are well educateg and 
they are likely to be persuasive talkers 
Many of them occupy strategic Positions 
where they can command attention, ig yo, 
respect. While they may not always gy. 
ceed in selling their collectivist Coctrine 
they often do an extremely effective job 
undermining faith in American traditions 
and ideals. And in so doing they aid ay 
abet the Communist conspiracy. 

The third group that presents a Serious 
problem to us are the one-worlders, the 
people who are diligently trying to bring 
about a world government. Like many q). 
lectivists, these people really believe that 
their globalistic nostrum will cure manking 
of all its ills. But in their headlong ru, 
toward the millenium they blithely overloo; 
realities. And one hard reality is that thei 
one-world would be achieved largely at the 
expense of our United States. That thi; 
fact does not trouble them is evident in th: 
way they persist in whittling away at ow 
national sovereignty, but I need hardly point 
out that the American Legion is not going 
to sit idly by while such people try tp 
persuade the American people that national 
suicide is in their own best interest. 


This is not to say that we should become 
isolationists. That is neither desirable nor 
practical in our present world. There are 
2 billion people on this earth, and we must 
learn to live with them. Indeed, we are 
learning; and I dare say that Legionnaires, 
thanks to their service in the great wars 
and in Korea, had an unusual vantage point 
for their lessons in international living. Be- 
cause of this advantage, which unfortunately 
many one-worlders lack, we discovered 4 
highly important and basic fact. From prac- 
tical experience we know that this country 
and the citizens of this country can count on 
being respected only as long as the United 
States remains strong. We know from bitter 
experience what happened to our prestige 
after World War II ended and it began to 
appear that the United States was no longer 
the same mighty Nation that had won vie- 
tories around the globe. That is just one 
reason, but a compelling one, why we 
citizens and veterans are unalterably op- 
posed to those foolish people who want to 
weaken this Nation’s sovereignty and limit 
its power in their do-good attempts to pr 
mote world government, 

However, we know what we are up against 
in opposing these people because we hare 
learned of the power they possess. This was 
demonstrated when the American Legion ran 
head on into the UNESCO propagandists. 
When a preliminary report by an obscure 
committee gave these people an opportunity 
to circulate a story that the American Legion 
might reverse its previous stand against 
UNESCO, that story made favorable head- 
lines and editorials from coast to coast. 
When the American Legion reiterated its 
former opposition to UNESCO, by an ovér- 
whelming vote at the national convention 
in Miami, powerful newspapers, magazines, 
and broadcasters distorted the story and 
viciously smeared our organization for fail- 
ing to toe the mark of the one-worlders, 
they toe the mark. 


Naturally, we don’t like this sort of thing 
but we can take it. Indeed we are used tott. 
We have been similarly attacked, time and 
again, because we have performed what ve 
felt was our patriotic duty by calling atten: 
tion to the activities and records of individ 
uals and organizations operating in manner 
detrimental to our country’s welfare. Fu 
thus daring to discuss Communists and cdl 
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ican Legion has even been 
jeotivists the ae abversive ‘and un-American. 
— that is just another indication of 
ae that it is high time Americans 
sated pulling together to fight the power- 
; forces that are arrayed against us—the 
ie of communism, collectivism, and one- 
ee anid our strategy be? 

Bear in mind that these three forces some- 
times operate independently of each other, 
sometimes they work as a team, and on some 
occasions they seem to be pitted against each 
other. However, they show remarkable har- 
mony and unity when it comes to opposing 
traditional Americanism, the Constitution 
of the United States, and people who love this 
country and despise its enemies. At all 
costs, and using all sorts of trickery, they 
work incessantly to discredit and destroy all 
three. ; 
Obviously the best way to foil these peo- 
ple is to form a united front based on a 
strong, uncompromising, and undivided al- 
legiance to this Nation, its Constitution and 
its Flag. In short, the need today is for 
positive, forthright, and outspoken Ameri- 
canism. 

And that in turn calls for a greater pride 
in our Nation. This is something that can 
best be developed by a better knowledge of 
this country’s history, so that we may know 
precisely why this Nation and this Nation’s 
system of government are the best that man 
has been able to devise. Too inany people 
are ignorant of these things ana are there- 
fore easy prey for un-American propagan- 
dists. This lack of knowledge is the reason 
why too many American GI's succumbed to 
Communist brainwashing in the Orient. It 
also explains why so many Americans fall for 
the brainwashing that is constantly being 
practiced on them by the Communists, the 
collectivists, and the proponents of world 
government. 

For the past few years we have been suf- 
fering from a growing inferiority complex of 
international dimensions. This causes us to 
worry about the opinions of even such fel- 
lows as Krishma Menon and Jawaharlal 
Nehru. As a result we have been easy marks 
for our enemies and a source of dismay to 
our friends. If we intend to win the present 
cold war, it is esesntial that we get over this 
weakness and develop some faith in our- 
selves. As the next step we must express that 
faith by showing the world what we believe 
and how far we will go to defend our beliefs. 
Only in this way will we stop the constant 
probings and humiliations practiced on us 
by the Kremlin bosses, and end the doubts 
of our friends and allies. 

But first we must pick up where we left 
off along time ago, and show some patriot- 
ism. 


India: Neutral Against Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN'TATIVIS 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the so-called neutrality of India is a 
matter of concern as this Congress ap- 
Proaches the question of foreign aid to 
India. As part of my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an article by Freda Utley which 
appeared in Human Events on January 
28. This article by Miss Utley is perti- 
nent and timely and I commend it to all 
Members who are interested in India’s 
attitude toward the United States. 


INDIA: NEUTRAL AGAINST WHOM? 
(By Freda Utley) 


On January 17 Senator KNOwWLAND said: 

“Can our economic system survive pro- 
longed burdens of building a system of col- 
lective security and a system of neutralism 
at one and the same time? * * * If the 
neutralists are to receive the benefits and 
have none of the responsibilities of those in 
the collective defense system, will not this 
act as an incentive plan to build up the 
fence sitters?’ 

India, to whom we have sent half a billion 
dollars of unrequested aid in gifts and loans, 
is the prime example of our futile and dan- 
gerous policy of being equally, or more gen- 
erous to “‘neutrals” than to proven allies. 
This policy, as the California Senator also 
warned, will be reappraised ‘“‘on the main 
streets of America” if the Executive and Con- 
gress fail to abandon it. Let us leave aside 
the fact that India, whose Congress Party 
is dedicated to the nationalization of basic 
industries, has so discouraged private invest- 
ment that General Motors and Ford have 
suspended their Indian manufacturing ac- 
tivities. Let us consider only the political 
consequences of our self-defeating foreign 
aid policy. 

The triumphant, flower-strewn progress of 
Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev during 
their recent visit to India has proved that 
Nehru’s land is no longer even neutral, but 
the friend of our enemies. This has begun 
to be realized by the British press, if not yet 
by the American public and Government. 

Newspapers such as the liberal Manchester 
Guardian, together with the London Times 
(whose enthusiasm for peaceful coexistence 
with the Communist totalitarian tyrannies 
has matched its former advocacy of an un- 
derstanding with Nazi Germany), have been 
equally perturbed by the evidence that the 
Soviet Empire is as hostile to Britain as to 
the United States. In the words of the con- 
sistently anti-Communist Spectator, there 
was such panic at Khrushchev's diatribes 
against British imperialism, that even the 
Manchester Guardian and the Times were 
impelled, on the same day, to publish lead- 
ing articles in which the liberal conscience 
could be seen chasing its tail over the sins 
of our fathers who were not sufficiently 
brotherly toward their colonial subjects. 

According to Taya Zinkin, the able and 
witty correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian in India, Nehru’s attitude toward 
his excessively honored guests, was like that 
of an “eager mother presenting her daughter 
and straightening a last strand of hair 
before the curtsy.” As she also reported 
from New Delhi on November 18, “The visit 
to India of the Russian leaders marks a 
decisive phase of Indo-British relations: it 
is the end of the honeymoon.” 

Since the British worm is turning, maybe 
it is not too much to hope that the most 
patient of all beasts of burden, the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, may begin to ask what is the 
sense of giving economic aid to an India 
whose President on November 18 proclaimed 
that his country and Communist Russia 
“are very close to each other,” and that 
“every day the bonds of friendship between 
the Soviet world and India are being further 
strengthened.” 

Nehru’s and U Nu’s methods of enforcing 
“popular enthusiasm” for the Communist 
leaders smacked of the totalitarian com- 
pulsions employed in the U. S. S. R. to en- 
sure attendance at mass demonstrations. 
According to the London Economist, in both 
India and Burma, the well-rehearsed, cheer- 
ing, slogan-shouting school children lined 
the route by order. As one Indian news- 
paper, the Madras Mail, had the courage to 
point out, “What could not have been done 
in i0 years indoctrination [of the future 
young voters of India] may have been 
achieved in one red-letter day’’—at the in- 
stance of the Indian Government. A noie 
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of humor is added by the report from 
Burma, where the children shouted their pro- 
Soviet slogans off pieces of paper supplied 
by the authorities, that a Western news- 
paper correspondent had no difficulty in 
also getting them to chant obediently “Long 
live Dulles” and “Long live Coca-Cola.” 
What is most ominous is that communism 
has been made to appear respectable and 
admirable, and the West odious in the eyes of 
the masses, by the deliberate action of the 
governments of India and Burma. 

As was to be expected, we have our own 
powerful voices in the American press, and on 
radio and television, telling us that we should 
not be deterred from aiding India simply 
because Nehru loves Russia; or because he has 
learned from his totalitarian friends in Mos- 
cow and Peking how to force or bribe his peo- 
ple to parade and shout and strew fiowers, or 
otherwise express their master’s voice in pay- 
ing enthusiastic tribute to the rulers of the 
Soviet empire. But it would be worse than 
folly for us to listen to their voices. We had 
far better take cognizance of the still, small 
voice of our friends in Asia who tell us 
that appeasement is not the road to peace, 
and that the surest way of bringing on a 
third world war is to continue our present 
policy of disheartening our friends and con- 
vincing the world that only the Communists 
need to be feared and coOnciliated. 

There is need for us to be generous, but 
let us decide, intelligently, to give our aid 
and support only to those prepared to share 
with us the heat and burden of the day in 
the worldwide struggle against the Com- 
munist menace. Who, in his senses, can 
advocate that we continue, unconditionally, 
to aid India which, under Nehru, has defi- 
nitely proclaimed itself “neutral” against 
us? Why should we be generous to such 
friends of our enemies as Nehru and Tito, 
and so niggardly to proven allies such as 
Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee and Tur- 
key, who are finding it increasingly difficult 
to stem the dangerous tide of inflation 
caused by their exposed position, uncom- 
promising hostility to Communist imperial- 
ism and consequent need to maintain armies 
beyond their strength. 

If it was wise to promise dollar aid to 
Nasser to build the Aswan Dam in Egypt, 
why should we have waited to do so until 
he had threatened us with securing Rus- 
sian — probably mythical— help? Why 
should we teach the world that the easiest 
way to get American aid is to threaten us 
by establishing economic, military or po- 
litical relations with our enemies; and the 
most likely way to insure America’s re- 
jection of support is to be loyal to us? Why 
should we continue to pour out our wealth 
for no purpose except to make our actual 
and political enemies believe us to be so 
weak that we need to resort to bribery, and 
cause our friends to despair of our resolution 
to resist their enemies and ours? In a 
word, trying to buy friendship or ward off 
enmity with dollars ts equivalent to build- 
ing the edifice of our security on sand. 

“All the American billions poured into 
Europe since the war, with their immense 
beneficial effect, have only made America 
more hated than ever.” 

This extreme and questionable verdict was 
not pronounced by an _ unreconstructed 
American isolationist. It is to be found in 
a remarkable book published in Calcutta and 
called, Blowing Up India. The author, Philip 
Spratt, is an expatriate Englishman who 
chose India as his country and an Indian 
woman as his wife, a quarter of a century 
ago, after spending several years in British 
prisons because of his revolutionary activi- 
ties. As an old-vintage ex-Communist, he 
is mainly concerned in awakening his 
adopted country to the real and present dan- 
ger emanating from Peking and Moscow; in 
trying to cure them of their neurotic com- 
plexes about a no longer existent Western 
imperialism; and, in demonstrating that 
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there is no valid basis for their belief that 
America “being a capitalist power, must try 
to establish an empire and take over India 
from the British.” 

Philip Spratt tells us frankly that all our 
generosity will avail us nought in this world. 
The richer countries, he thinks, ought to aid 
the poorer, but they should have no illu- 
sions that this will stop communism since 
“the main drive of the Russo-Chinese lead- 
ers is for military power.” China, he writes, 
“will soon have a standing army of 20 million 
and a little more rice is no answer to that.” 
With old-time British realism, he concludes: 

“In 20 years Russo-China will possess un- 
challengeable military superiority to the rest 
of the world. * * * All they will (then) need 
to do is to address ultimata to other coun- 
tries to compel them to submit on pain of 
extinction. * * * The idea that China can 
be bought out of the alliance by trade or 
loans is childish. The Chinese Communists 
are not nationalists. * * * If we continue to 
make conquest easy -for them, there is no 
reason why (Moscow and Peking) should 
quarrel; they will go happily ahead to their 
glorious destiny of ruling the world, and will 
postpone the question who is to be the even- 
tual boss till it arises.” 

Thus, he concludes, as every rational Amer- 
ican also should, that the only hope of pro- 
moting a split between Russia and China is 
to put up the stiffest possible resistance to 
the latter’s aggression. 

Similarly, with regard to India, Philip 
Spratt tells us, in words reminiscent of 
Senator KNOWLAND, that our Asiatic policy 
amounts to one of “gradual surrender” 
which demoralizes the people on our side. 
There are, he writes, many Indians who 
are sufficiently realistic and informed to 
know that “without American support, 
free Asia is doomed,” and who realize that 
there is “no reason to doubt” our good in- 
tentions because “the interests of America 
coincide with those of the free Asian coun- 
tries.” But, he continues, there has been a 
revulsion against us even among our best 
friends in India, on account of our “pain- 
fully weak” policy. 

He cites, in particular, our shabby and 
stupid treatment of Chiang Kai-shek whom 
we “secretly undermined,” prevented from 
“pressing his advantage and finishing off 
the Communists, when he seemed likely to 
do so”; and to whom we “cut off arms aid 
when he began to lose.” Similarly with 
regard to Korea, he reproaches America 
for having “weakly allowed herself to be 
dissuaded by the neutralists and faint- 
hearts in the U. N.” to conclude an armistice 
at the moment when we had obtained mili- 
tary supremacy and “were in a position to 
drive the Chinese out of the peninsula and 
unite Korea.” Thus we not only restored 
“the explosive status quo in Korea,” but 
also “enabled Communist China to claim 
the advantage in the military exchanges 
and consequently to obtain an enormous 
accession of prestige.” ; 

All these blunders have naturally dis- 
heartened our erstwhile Indian friends, who 
now “tend to fall into line with the easy, 
popular neutralism.” fence, the ever-in- 
creasing influence of Nehru’s evil genius, 
and representative in the U. N., Mr. Krishna 
Menon, whom Spratt describes as belong- 
ing to “that considerable band of people 
in important positions in the free world 
who, though not technically party mem- 
bers, are in fact disciplined Communists.” 
Even if this is disputed, there is indeed 
“something anomalous in a convinced par- 
tisan of the aggressor masquerading as a 
neutral mediator.” 

As regards Nehru himself, Spratt does 
not think that he is “deliberately working 
for the Communists,” although he some- 
times fears it in view of the fact that, “with 
scarcely an exception, he has exerted his 
considerable influence on the Comumunist 
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side.” Nehru reminds Philip Spratt of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He characterizes 
them both as “consistent democrats at home 
and consistently pro-Communist in world 
affairs.” He suggests as the explanation 
not only FDR’s and Nehru’s “kindegarten 
innocence about communism,” but other 
shared characteristics, such as their “passion 
for applause, excessive confidence in their 
own judgment, a certain failure of intellec- 
tual effort,” and “an unwillingness to think 
things out and to grapple with harsh reali- 
ties.” He considers that whatever Nehru’s 
subjective motives may be, objectively he 
is leading India “rapidly and almost unre- 
sistingly into—or at least dangerously near— 
the Soviet bloc.” 

This book was written after Nehru had 
pronounced his enthusiastic eulogy of Stalin 
after the dictator’s death, but before he em- 
braced Bulganin and Khrushchev. After 
reading it, one wonders why the State De- 
partment or the United States Information 
Services do not devote a few thousand dollars 
to promoting its sale all over Asia and Eu- 
rope, and in furnishing copies to all our li- 
braries abroad. It would also be extremely 
useful if it were published and widely read 
in America instead of being available only in 
a paperbacked edition published in Calcutta. 
Surely money thus expended would avail us 
infinitely more than some tons of rice given 
to feed the inexhaustible hunger of India’s 
millions. 

What is the solution to our dilemma? 
Perhaps the London Economist has the 
answer. In its issue of December 17, it ad- 
vocated our calling Soviet Russia’s bluff by 
welcoming Moscow’s proclaimed readiness to 
take on its “fair share of the job of aiding 
poorer countries.” 

“How long,’ says the Economist, in an 
editorial entitled “The Happy Hypocrites,” 
“will it take for Soviet aid to become taken 
for granted, for Asian recipients to fret at 
its nakedly bilateral and choosey forms and 
urge Moscow, as they have urged the West, 
to channel it through multilateral systems 
such as U. N. and the Colombo plan?” 

In a word, why should we worry because 
the Kremlin has chosen to meet us on our 
own ground? “If Russian economic offers 
are of a kind that helps them (Asian re- 
cipients) to avert difficulty and disorder, as 
western aid does, so much the better.” 
As the Economist implies, if Russian eco- 
nomic aid proves to be a myth and a delu- 
sion, so much the better for the free world. 
Meanwhile, why don’t we give aid and 
comfort to our proved and loyal friends, 
and let India enjoy the doubtful blessings 
of friendship with our enemies, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and its younger 
brother the People’s Government of China? 

In a word, let the Communists and their 
friends stew happily in their own juice, 
while we help those who can be counted 
upon to stand by us in spite of all the 
threats and blandishments of Moscow and 
Peking. 


Distinguished Federal Judge, Los Angeles, 
Renders Significant Decision Regarding 
Fraud on Government by Citizen Ad- 
mitting Communist Party Membership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
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ed me so to do, notwithstanding that the 
Government Printing Office estimated jt 
would make 412 pages in the Coneggs. 
SIONAL REcoRD at a cost of $360, I noy 
present to you and all the Members 
this distinguished United States Cop. 
gress the text of what manifestly js g 
very important and very informative ge. 
cision by one of the distinguished Peg. 
eral judges of the United States Distrig, 
Court, Southern District of California 
Central Division; to wit, Chief Unites 
States District Judge Leon R, Yank. 
wich, on June 8, 1955, in the case of 
United States of America, plaintig 
against Sam Title, also known as gam 
Teitelman, defendant. I recommend its 
careful reading. 

As a member of the House Un-Ameri. 
can Activities Committee, it frequently 
comes to my attention that many of 
those persons who appear before said 
committee as witnesses, and who plead 
the constitutional privilege of the fifth 
amendment, are many times those about 
whom it is established that they have 
procured their passports to travel abroad 
by concealment of fact or misrepresen- 
tation of what country they are going 
to or what their mission abroad is, 

This important decision deals with a 
set of facts dealing with the subject of 
aliens desiring American citizenship 
which I believe to be very pertinent in 
connection with our presently existing 
Federal statutes on such matters, 

The text of the case follows: 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF ¥. SAM 

TITLE, ALSO KNOWN AS SAM TEITELMAN, De- 

FENDANT, CiviL No. 17368, UNITED States 

DISTRICT COURT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT oF 

CALIFORNIA, CENTRAL DIVISION, JUNE 8, 1955 

Action by United States to revoke and set 
aside defendant’s admission to citizenship 
and to cancel a certificate of naturalization 
on ground that they were procured by con- 
cealment of material fact or by willful mis- 
representation. The district court, Yank- 
wich, chief judge, held that concealment of 
active membership in Communist Party on 
part of alien seeking admission to citizenship 
of United States, was a fraud on Govern- 
ment for which citizenship could be subse- 
quently revoked. 

Order accordingly. 

1. Aliens (71 (1)): Because citizenship s 
valuable right, once it is obtained by a 
alien, courts must jealously guard its revo- 
cation. 

2. Aliens (71 (18)): Revocation of citizen- 
ship can be granted only if evidence estab- 
lishing ground upon which revocation is 
sought, whether fraud or other, is clear, un- 
equivocal, and convincing. 

3. Aliens (71 (18)): In action by United 
States to revoke and set aside defendant's 
admission to citizenship and to cancel his 
certificate of naturalization on ground that 
they were procured by concealment of @ ma- 
terial fact or by willful misrepresentation, 
record showed continuous participation 2 
affairs of Communist Party, distribution and 
sale of literature of party, attendance at con- 
ventions where policy was determined and 
pattern of conduct on part of defendant 
which continued to date of naturalization. 
(Immigration and Nationality Act, par. 313 
(a) (1, 4), 316 (a) (3), 340, 8 U.S. C. A. pals 
1424 (a) (1, 4), 1427 (a) (3), 1451.) 

4. Aliens (71 (18)): In action by United 
States to revoke and set aside defendant's 
admission to citizenship and to cancel his 
certificate of naturalization on ground that 
they were procured by concealment of 
material facts or by willful misrepresenta- 
tions, evidence established that pattern of 
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yolution Was taught by Communist Party 
a time defendant was active participant 
rein, Which was during 10-year period 
ious to his application for citizenship. 
jmmigration and Nationality Act, par. 313 
My (i, 4), 316 (a) (8), 340, 8 U.S. C. A. 
pars, 1424 (@) (1, 4), 1427 (a) (3), 1451. 

5, Aliens (71 (6)): Concealment of active 
membership in Communist Party on part of 
alien seeking admission to citizenship of 
: es, was a fraud on Government 


United Stat : 
for which citizenship could be subsequently 


revoked. 

g, Aliens (71 (4, 6)): Concealment in a 
naturalization proceeding of a material fact, 
whether it bears on character of person or 
relates to membership in forbidden organ- 
jzation or to advocacy of views which are not 
consistent with attachment to principles 
of Constitution of United States, is fraud. 

7, Aliens (71 (6)): One who embraces a 
totalitarianism which extolls achievements 
of party which attained its objective by 
violent revolution and civil war and which 
openly and avowedly repudiates democracy 
and liberty as we understand them cannot 
pe said to be attached to principles of Con- 
stitution of the United States, and well dis- 
posed to good order and happiness of United 
States. 

8. Aliens (71 (6)): Where Congress of 
United States imposed conditions for nat- 
uralization, nonexistence of which called 
for its denial, concealment of facts which 
would have led to discovery of nonexistence 
of any of prescribed conditions was fraud, 
for which naturalization once obtained 
could be revoked, especially when conceal- 
ment related to membership in organization 
which advocated forcible overthrow of 
government. 

9. Aliens (71 (18)): In action by United 
States to revoke and set aside defendant’s 
admission to citizenship and to cancel a 
certificate of naturalization on ground that 
they were procured by concealment of mate- 
rial facts or by willful misrepresentation, 
proof supporting basis for revocation of de- 
fendant’s citizenship was clear, unequivocal 
and convincing. 

Laughlin E. Waters, United States attor- 
ney, by James R. Dooley, and Arline Martin, 
assistant United States attorneys, Los An- 
geles, Calif., for plaintiff. 

Richard L. Rykoff and Robert L. Brock, 
Los Angeles, Calif., for defendant. 

Yankwich, chief judge. 

The action was initiated by the Govern- 
ment under section 340 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952 (to be referred 
toas “the act of 1952") which authorizes the 
institution of proceedings to revoke and set 
aside orders admitting to citizenship and to 
cancel the certificate of naturalization on the 
ground that “such order and certificate of 
naturalization were procured by conceal- 
ment of a material fact or by willful misrep- 
resentation.” 4 

This section merely carries over into the 
present act the provision of subsection (a), 
section 338 of the Nationality Act of 1940 
(to be referred to as “the act of 1940") and 
similar provisions in preceding acts begin- 
hing in 1906. Such statutes have been sus- 
tained upon the ground that it is within the 
constitutional power of the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation providing 
method for determining, by an orderly judi- 
cial proceeding, whether “one who claims 
the privilege of citizenship under the certifi- 
cate of a court has procured that certifi- 


cate through fraud or other illegal contriv-. 


ance,” 2 


The act of 1952 added additional grounds 
for denaturaliaztion. However, in this ac- 
tion we are concerned only with the pro- 
Visions of sections 305 and 307 of the act of 


1940 because the naturalization certificate 
—— 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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was issued to the defendant on October 24, 
1941. 
I. THE ACT OF 1940 

{1. 2] Section 305 of the act of 1940 pro- 
vided, in part: 

“No persons shall hereafter be naturalized 
as a citizen of the United States— * * * 

“(b) * * * who is a member of or affili- 
ated with any organization, association, so- 
ciety, or group that believes in, advises, advo- 
cates, or teaches— 

“(1) the overthrow by force or violence of 
the Government of the United States * * *. 

“The provisions of this section shall be 
applicable to any applicant for naturaliza- 

tion who at any time within a period of 10 
years immediately preceding the filing of 
the petition for naturalization is, or has 
been, found to be within any of the clauses 
enumerated in this section notwithstanding 
that at the time petition is filed he may not 
be included in such classes.” * 

Section 307 of the act of 1940, read, in 
part: 

“(a) No person * * * shall be naturalized 
unless such petitioner * * * (3) during all 
the periods referred to in this subsection has 
been and still is a person of good moral 
character, attached to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, and well 
disposed to the good order and happiness of 
the United States.” ¢ 

Because citizenship is a valuable right, 
once it is obtained legally by an alien, the 
courts, must jealously guard its revoca- 
tion® And revocation can be granted only 
if the evidence establishing the ground upon 
which revocation is sought, whether fraud or 
other, is clear, unequivocal, and convinc- 
ing 

In the case before us the Government seeks 
revocation of citizenship under both sec- 
tions. In count one of the complaint the 
Government alleges that the naturalization 
was procured by concealment and willful 
misrepresentation, i. e., fraud. The second 
count is based upon the nonexistence of re- 
quired qualifications, and states that the 
defendant was not a person of good moral 
character, attached to the principles of the 
Constitution and well disposed to the good 
order and happiness of the United States. 

Behind these allegations is the alleged 
fact of membership of the defendant in the 
Communist Party and affiliated organizations 
within a period of 10 years immediately pre- 
ceding the filing of the petition. 

We restrict our inquiry as to the latter by 
pointing to the fact that, while in the pres- 
ent state of public opinion, adherence to 
communism or approval of its doctrines re- 
flects on a person’s Character, to such an 
extent that it is libel to falsely accuse one of 
such adherence or approval of ideas ‘—the 
“good moral character” in the naturalization 
statute has reference to the sum total of 
tendencies or personal qualities which, in 
our life, induce us to act in accordance with 
the accepted moral standards of the’ time— 
“the commonly accepted mores.” * 

Attachment to the principles of our Gov- 
ernment implies full adherence and loyalty 
to the letter and the spirit of American in- 
stitutions.® Suppression and willful conceal- 
ment of a material fact may indicate a lack 
of good moral character. For good moral 
character implies frankness in one’s dealing 
with one’s fellow man and with the Govern- 
ment, and full disclosure when a situation 
demands it, either morally or legally. In 
this context, evasiveness may be just as rep- 
rehensible morally as direct concealment. 
So the entire problem turns upon the ques- 
tion of the defendant’s Communist member- 
ship and affiliation. This is at the root of 
the Government’s case, 

In one respect this case 1s unique. In 
many of the adjudicated cases in which the 
criteria of proof were laid down *® the court 
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had before it the contradictory testimony of- 
fered by the defendant himself or by wit- 
nesses who testified in his behalf. In the 
case before us the defendant did not offer 
himself as a witness. Called to the witness 
stand by the Government as an adverse 
party ™ the defendant, other than admitting 
his signature to certain of the documents 
executed during the naturalization process, 
pleaded the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion as to all questions relating to his as- 
sociations or membership in the Communist 
Party. In this he was sustained by the court, 
being given the full benefit of the latest 
declaration of the Supreme Court on the 
subject.” 

Having sustained the assertions of this 
right, I draw no unfavorable inferences from 
the fact of assertion, adhering to the view 
stated repeatedly that the contrary attitude 
does violence to the spirit of our censtitu- 
tional guaranties.'* Nor shall I draw the 
justifiable inferences permitted from failure 
to produce evidence which it was in the power 
of the defendant to produce. However, 
as stated at the trial, the failure to testify 
leaves the record without any defensive mat- 
ter except such as is contained in the cross- 
examination of the Government’s witnesses 
and some documentary evidence offered by 
the defendant. For the testimony of the two 
character witnesses has little significance in a 
case of this character where, as already in- 
dicated, the character of the plaintiff is not 
challenged, except insofar as he is charged 
with certain deliberate and fraudulent con- 
cealments of fact. And if these occurred in 
the naturalization proceedings, the testimony 
as to good character by witnesses, at least one 
of whom showed complete unfamiliarity with 
the charges made in this proceeding, does not 
help the defendant’s cause. 

So we are back to the fundamental prob- 
lems involved, the character of the Commu- 
nist Party, the defendant’s membership in 
it, his knowledge of its character, and the 
concealment of the fact of membership in 
the proceedings leading to naturalization. 


II. THE IRREFUTABLE FACTS 


The defendant was born in 1907 in Nilesht, 
Bessarabia, which, at the time of his birth, 
was a part of Rumania, but is now a part 
of Soviet Russia. He entered the United 
States at Port Huron, Mich., on June 7, 1923, 
from Montreal, Canada, his last place of 
foreign residence. He claimed naturalization 
by reason of marriage to an American citti- 
zen.’® In his petition for naturalization and 
in his testimony before the naturalization 
examiners on July 30, 1941, he made oath, in 
substance, as follows: 

“It is my intention in good faith to be- 
come a citizen of the United States and to 
renounce absolutely and forever all allegi- 
ance and fidelity to any foreign prince, poten- 
tate, state, or sovereignty of whom or which 
at this time I am a subject or citizen, and 
it is my intention to reside permanently in 
the United States. 

“T am not, and have not been for the 
period of at least 10 years immediately pre- 
ceding the date of this petition, an anarchist; 
nor a believer in the unlawful damage, in- 
jury, or destruction of property, or sabotage; 
nor a disbeliever in or opposed to organized 
government; nor a member of or affiliated 
with any organization or body of persons 
teaching disbelief in or opposition to or- 
ganized government. * * * I am, and have 
been during all the periods required by law, 
attached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

On October 24, 1941, immediately prior to 
admission to citizenship, he took the oath 
which, at that time, read: 

“I hereby declare, on oath, that I abso- 
lutely and entirely renounce and abjure all 
allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, 
potentate, state, or sovereignty of whom or 
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which I have hereofore been a subject or 
citizen; that I will support and defend the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
of America against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic; that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the same; and that I take this 
obligation freely without any mental reser- 
vation or purpose of evasion: So help me 
God.” 

The petitioner also asked that his name be 
changed from Sam Teitelman to Sam Title, 
which he had used for some years because 
of “simple spelling.” 

The evidence in the record shows clearly 
that within the 10-year period prior to his 
application for naturalization, the defendant 
was a member of the Communist Party, his 
membership dating, at least, to 1936, when 
he became a member of the Young Com- 
munist League, later becoming a member of 
its County Committee. The Young Commu- 
nist League was, at that time, an affiliate 
of the Communist Party, controlled by it, 
the key positions in it being held by mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 

In 1937, the defendant became a member 
of the Communist Party. There is in evi- 
dence a duplicate membership book issued 
to the defendant evidencing by stamps the 
payment of dues for the months of Novem- 
ber and December of that year. There is 
also a receipt in his own handwriting, dated 
December 1, 1937, acknowledging receipt of 
membership book for that year. During that 
year he was a member of a downtown Los 
Angeles unit, being later transferred to an- 
other. In 1938, he attended a convention of 
the Communist Party of the United States, 
which was open only to the members of 
the Communist Party, chosen as delegates 
or elected by groups or units. 

The defendant participated in the affairs 
of the convention and listened to the 
speeches, and was present when the Com- 
munist Party organizer for Los Angeles 
County made one of the important speeches. 
The defendant attended the convention of 
the party in Los Angeles County in 1940, 
which only key members of the party at- 
tended. There is evidence that the defend- 
ant attended Communist Party gatherings 
as one of the party leaders in 1941 and 
1942. A document published in 1939, en- 
titled “two Decades of Progress” and at- 
tempting to depict the activities of the Com- 
munist Party of Los Angeles for the period 
1919-39, contains a page of greetings from 
the Communist Party branch of the 14th 
Congressional District. This lists Lou 
Rosser, one of the witnesses for the Govern- 
ment in the case, as organizer for the 14th 
Congressional District and the defendant as 
organizer for the 44th Assembly District. 
There is also evidence showing that de- 
fendant was a@ member of the executive 
committee for the 14th Congressional Dis- 
trict and was present at its meetings. 

3. So this is not one of the cases in which 
former party members or informers seek to 
pin membership on a person who may have 
occasionally been seen at a Communist meet- 
ing, but as to whom there is no showing of 
active participation.“ Here, uncontradicted 
evidence—some of it in the defendant’s own 
handwriting—shows activities, first in the 
Young Communist League and later the 
Communist Party, dating back to 1935 or 
1936. From his brief appearance and con- 
duct on the witness stand, from the manner 
in which he answered in writing questions 
relating to his occupation, residence, and the 
like, in the documents he was required to 
file in the naturalization proceeding and the 
answers given in his deposition which the 
court had to consider in determining the 
question of privilege asserted during the tak- 
ing of the deposition, one gathers the im- 
pression that the defendant is a person above 
average intelligence and education, with good 
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command of the English language, showing 
no trace of accent, such as may be found in 
persons to whom English is not a native 
tongue. This, of course, is due to his long 
residence in Canada and in the United States. 
All these lead to the inevitable conclusion 
that his membership in the Young Commu- 
nist League and the Communist Party was 
not fortuitous, but a matter of deliberate 
choice by a person who understood its pur- 
poses and who, beginning witH the task of 
distributing the literature of the party, rose 
to trusted position of leadership at the 
county level. Granted that gregariousness 
is one of the American characteristics and 
that persons may join many groups without 
full knowledge of their object, we are not 
confronted in this case with such a situa- 
tion. The record before the court shows a 
continuous participation in the affairs of the 
party, distribution and sale of the literature 
of the party, attendance at conventions 
where policy was determined, a pattern of 
conduct which continued to the date of 
naturalization. i 

Il. THE PATTERN 

During the period with which we are con- 
cerned, 1936-41, a showing of membership 
in the Communist Party was not, of itself, 
a bar to citizenship. The proof in this case 
must, therefore, show that at the time the 
defendant made the statements and repre- 
sentations alluded to and took the oath of 
allegiance, and within the 10-year statutory 
period preceding, the Communist Party was 
an organization which advocated the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by “force and violence.” 

4. The evidence in the record, oral and 
documentary, including the documentary 
evidence offered on behalf of the defendant, 
shows conclusively that this was the teach- 
ing of the Communist Party at the time. 

We eliminate from consideration ancient 
historical documents such as the Commu- 
nist Manifesto which was issued by Marx 
and Engels in 1848. It is a historical fact 
that in the year 1848 and the years pre- 
ceeding it, authoritarian governments all 
over Europe were crushing by force all demo- 
cratic moveménts and aspirations. Indeed, 
men like Carl Schurz, Louis D. Brandeis and 
others, who have achieved greatness in 
American life, were émigrés or sons of 
émigrés who participated in the political and 
social agitations which were being sup- 
pressed all over continental Europe at or 
about the time the Communist Manifesto 
came into being. 

So it may be conceded that Marx and 
Engels used language which sounds inflam- 
matory to us, but which, in the atmosphere 
of the day, merely opposed violence from 
below to force and suppression from above 
used to destroy what we in the United States 
have considered legitimate democratic agita- 
tion. 

We need not, therefore, resort to that 
ancient document to determine the char- 
acter of the Communist Party. For histori- 
cal purposes, the Communist Party as it is 
Known in more recent times, is the party 
which grew out of Russian Bolshevism and 
which in 1919, held its first meeting in 
Russia, at which only one country other 
than Russia, namely, Germany, was repre- 
sented. This fact is commonly accepted by 
scholars and historians in the field.” Indeed, 
the commemorative pamphlet to which we 
have already alluded, and which carried the 
mame of the defendant as an organizer of 
the Party in Los Angeles County, treats the 
history of the Communist Party as begin- 
ning in 1919, and quotes with approval the 
preamble of the Constitution of the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States, which states 
as its object— 
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“* * * the establishment of socia] 
cording to the scientific principles of th 
great teachers of mankind, Marx, Enpeis 
Lenin, and Stalin, embodied in the Comm : 
nist International.” - 

This constitution, adopted in 1938, wa 
introduced by the defendant. It shows > 
do other documents to be referred to that 
the American Communist Party “ties” its 
aims to those of the Communist Interna. 
tional. And in the literature it Sponsored 
and circulated and which is before the court, 
the teachings of Marx and Engels are gp. 
cepted only insofar as they are modifieq and 
put into practice by Lenin, Stalin ang the 
Communist International. And  theg 
teachings, without deviation, urge not g 
change of the social system by the use of 
democratic institutions or legal means, but 
a revolutionary change by force and violence. 

So far as Lenin is concerned, the pattern 
through the years, is unchanged. On De. 
cember 1, 1917, and for a brief period there. 
after, he recognized the Constitutent As. 
sembly.” But a little over a month later, 
on January 19, 1918, in announcing its dis. 
solution, he stated: 

“And by the will of the Soviet power the 
Constituent Assembly, which has refused to 
recognize the power of the people, is being 
dissolved. * * * 

“The Constituent Assembly is dissolved, 
The Soviet revolutionary republic will tri- 
umph, no matter what the cost * * #1 

His writings for the year 1917-18, which 
were also introduced by the defendant, and 
which bear the subtitle “After the seizure of 
power,” defend the forcible seizure of power 
and the need for ‘“‘the centralized organiza- 
tion of force, the organization of violence,”™ 
speak of the needlessness of a “special ap- 
paratus of repression” to suppress individual 
excesses likely to occur.%% He condemns 
Parliaments as “institutions alien to the toil- 
ing masses.” ** In a note of exultation he 
writes: 

“In Russia the bureaucratic apparatus has 

been completely smashed up, razed to the 
ground; the old judges have all been ex- 
pelled, the bourgeoisie Parliament has been 
dispersed—and far more accessible repre- 
sentation has been given to the workers and 
peasants; their Soviets have replaced the 
bureaucrats, or their Soviets now control the 
bureaucrats, and their Soviets now elect the 
judges.” * 
Practically the entire volume is devoted to 
merciless attacks on German and other Euro- 
pean Socialists and social democratic leaders 
and elements, who advocated = change 
through democratic means and criticized 
Lenin’s tactics. 

So far we have confined ourselves to docu- 
ments introduced by the defendant. How 
anyone can find in them any advocacy of 
lawful means for effectuating the aims of 
communism or even “lipservice” to demo- 
cratic institutions is beyond our comprehen- 
sion. For there is none, as appears more 
fully from other writings by Lenin which 
are in the record. In one of them he states 
that the proletarian state can only be 
achieved “through a violent revolution.”” 
This is repeated elsewhere.”* 

The Sixth World Congress of the Commu- 
nist International held in 1928 stated em- 
phatically that Leninism is the dominant 
approach and that “the overthrow of cap- 
italism is impossible without force, without 
armed uprising, and proletarian wars against 
the bourgeoisie.” *8 

This interpretation is adopted by Stalin 
who expresses it in this manner: 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat 1s & 
revolutionary power based on the use of force 
against the bourgeoisie.” * 

We have already referred to the fact that 
the Communist Party of the United States 
and the local branch to which the defendant 
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adopted the gloss which Lenin, 


nged 
a. and the Communist International 
Jaced on Marxist teachings. The literature 


in the record shows that American Commu- 
nist conventions and American Communist 
griters pointed not only to these teachings 
as correct but to the practice embodied in 
the Russian Revolution and the Communist 
dictatorship enthroned by it as the way out, 
The following brief quotations will suffice: 

“The experience of the victorious workers 
of the Soviet Union before, during, and after 
the seizure of power, throw a brilliant light 
showing the path which must be followed in 
every land, the path of Bolshevism, of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin.” ® 

“4 time comes when there is demoraliza- 
tion above, a growing revolt below; the mo- 
rale of the army is also undermined. The old 
structure of society is tottering. There are 
actual insurrections; the army wavers. Panic 
seizes the ruler. A general uprising begins. 

“Workers stop work, many of them seize 
arms by attacking arsenals. Many had 
armed themselves before as the struggles 
sharpened. Street fights become frequent. 
Under the leadership of the Communist 
party, the workers organize revolutionary 
committees to be in command of the up- 
rising. There are battles in the principal 
cities. Barricades are built and defended.” 

We are far away from any advocacy of 
peaceful action. What is described and ex- 
pounded is the technique of revolution to be 
followed in America. And again: 

“As the leader and organizer of the pro- 
letariat, the Communist Party of the United 
States of America leads the working class 
in the fight for the revolutionary overthrow 
of capitalism, for the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, for the es- 
tablishment of a Socialist Soviet Republic 
in the United States, * * *”’,53 

In one of the speeches delivered by Stalin 
in the American Commission of the Pre- 
sidium of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International in 1929, he referred 
te “Comrade Bittelman”’ and expressed the 
hope that he and another could be kept in 
Moscow for a time in order to cure “the 
American Communist Party of factional- 
ism” and save “it from disintegration.” # 
Whether he was so kept or not, we do not 
know. But in a pamphlet eirculated by the 
Party, he had evidently accepted the Soviet 
aims and the means of achieving them in 
America as proper American Communist tac- 
tics: 

“The only form of government that is truly 
democratic, a government which belongs to 
the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion and is built and operated by all its 
toilers, is the Soviet form of government. 
This, too, is a dictatorship of a class (no 
government can be anything else), but it 
is a dictatorship of the working class, which 
Tests upon the alliance between the working 
class and the toiling population of the farms 
(the small and exploited farmers), and func- 
tions for the sole purpose of suppress- 
ing capitalist counterrevolution; abolishing 
capitalist, landlord, and imperialist exploita- 
tion; and building a socialist society—the 
first stage of communism—for the benefit of 
all toilers.” * 


From what precedes, the following facts 
emerge: The Communist Party from 1919 
onward has condemned libery and democracy 
and all the ideals of democratic nations as 
& means of achieving its aims. To the con- 
trary, it has advocated force and violence 
&s the only means for attaining its objectives. 
The dictatorship which it once urged as a 
transition is now, in tragic culmination, ad- 
Vocated as permanent. The American Com- 
munist Party has endorsed, approved, and 
urged application to the American scene of 
these norms. 


_— 
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We fail to find in any of the documentary 
evidence produced by the Government or the 
defendant in this case their disavowal. On 
the contrary, throughout, there is identifi- 
catiuu of the American Communist Party 
with both the aims and the methods of 
achievement taught by the Soviet leaders and 
the Communist International. It is imma- 
terial whether the forcible overthrow of the 
Government is “the immediate” or ‘‘the ulti- 
mate” aim in the United States. For the 
statute we are interpreting makes no dis- 
tinction between immediacy and futurity of 
such advocacy. It bars membership to any- 
one who belongs to an organization or group 
that “believes in, advises, advocates, or 
teaches” the proscribed doctrine. 

Iv. CONCEALMENT AS FRAUD 

5. What precedes shows the nature of the 
Communist Party during the period under 
discussion. The documentary proof was con- 
firmed by oral testimony as to what was 
taught officially at gatherings attended by 
the defendant and others. The defendant 
having helped distribute the type of litera- 
ture we have analyzed and having otherwise 
participated actively in the affairs of the 
party, as an organizer and in other capacities, 
the evidence is sufficient to charge him with 
full knowledge of the methods it taught for 
attaining them by force and violence. More, 
there is nothing in the record showing any 
disavowal of these teachings by the defend- 
ant at any time. A person holding such 
views was not entitled to naturalization un- 
der the Nationality Act of 1940.6 The con- 
cealment of active membership in such or- 
ganization was a fraud on the Government 
for which citizenship must be revoked.** 

6. The information which the defendant 
was required to furnish was important to the 
Government. Disclosure of membership in 
the Communist Party would not have ipso 
facto brought about immediate denial of 
citizenship. But it was a material fact which 
would have initiated an inquiry to determine 
(a) whether the Communist Party advocated 
the overthrow of the Government by force 
and violence or (b) whether its repudiation 
of the democratic process and ideals is such 
as to warrant the conclusion that one who 
espouses its doctrines is not “attached to 
the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States.’”” The concealment in a natu- 
ralization proceeding of a material fact— 
whether it bears on the character of the 
person *t or relates to membership in a for- 
bidden organization or to advocacy of views 
which are not consistent with attachment 
“to the principles of the Constitution (of 
the United States)” * is fraud. 

Speaking of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat which is the aim of ail modern-day 
communism and the need to break resistance 
to it by force, Lenin wrote: 

“It is clear that where there is suppres- 
sion there is also violence, there is no lib- 
erty, no democracy.” * 

It has already been shown that the Amer- 
ican Communist Party, during the period 
under discussion, embraced not only all the 
aims, but also the methods used in Russia 
and advocated and defended by Lenin and 
Stalin, and the Communist International, of 
which it declared itself a part. One of the 
writers who was especially referred to as an 
American leader by Stalin in 1929 wrote: 

“Our party is the United States section 
of the Communist International which is 
a world Communist Party and each one of 
us is therefore a member of a world party. 
In this lies the greatest hope and promise 
of success for the world’s proletarian revolu- 
tion and all oppressed and exploited in their 
struggle against capitalism.” ® 

And in the issue of the Communist of 
September 1939, devoted to the 20 years’ his- 
tory of the Communist Party of the United 
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States, introduced in evidence by the de- 
fendant, the same writer, who was one of 
the editors, characterized the development 
of the party in the United States in this 
manner: 

“The two decades of our party’s life could 
be summed up as the history of building an 
American Marxist-Leninist Party, orientated 
toward making it as good and influential a 
party as the Bolshevik party of Lenin and 
Stalin.” # 

In the same issue another writer summed 
up the attitude of American communism 
toward Soviet communism in this manner: 

“The people of America and other coun- 
tries are beneficiaries of the achievements 
of the Russian Communards, who, in 1917, 
stormed the heavens, and who today have 
established a socialist society on one-sixth 
of the earth.” @ 

These declarations imply not merely a the- 
oretical approval of the aims of communism 
as taught by Lenin and Stalin and as prac- 
ticed in Russia, but acceptance of its anti- 
democratic technic and strategy by the 
American Communist Party. 

7. One who embraces a totalitarianism 
which extolls the achievements of a party 
which attained its objective by violent revo- 
lution and civil war and which openly and 
avowedly repudiates democracy and liberty 
as we understand them cannot be said to be 
“attached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and well disposed 
to the good order and happiness of the United 
States.” # 





CONCLUSION 


Dissent from accepted governmental prin- 
ciples in a manner which may “collide with 
cherished American ideals does not neces- 
sarily prove want of devotion to the 
Nation.” “ 

This is the spirit of America, as of every 
free society. We should be careful, in a 
proceeding for denaturalization, not to ret- 
roject into the past, prenaturalization 
period, current and post-naturalization ex- 
pressions of ideas which do not differ from 
those expressed by many native born 
Americans.* But when we are dealing with 
the qualifications which are conditions 
precedent to naturalization we should bear 
in mind that they—residence, moral char- 
acter and attachment to the principles of the 
Constitution—are “exacted because of what 
they promised for the future, rather than 
for what they told of the past.” “ 

And if these qualifications do not exist, 
or the information which would lead to the 
discovery of their absence is concealed or 
evaded, there is “wongful use of a beneficent 
law.” 47 

[8] American culture is the’ product of 
various national cultures. No one is re- 
quired, as a condition of naturalization, to 
surrender the individual culture or heritage 
which he or his forebears brought to this 
country. For such heritage, in the main, is 
a part of Western European culture, of which 
American culture is a branch and a con- 
tinuation. There is richness in culture di- 
versity.* And we should tolerate variations 
in the cultural pattern although they involve 
& departure from some cherished ideals.” 
But the Congress of the United States has 
imposed certain conditions for naturaliza- 
tion, the nonexistence of which calls for its 
denial. Hence the concealment of facts 
which would have led to the discovery of the 
nonexistence of any of the prescribed condi- 
tions is fraud, for which naturalization once 
obtained must be revoked. This is especially 
true when the concealment relates to mem- 
bership in an organization which advocates 
the forcible overthrow of government. 

Heirs to the English tradition, we eschew 
force as a means of achieving social change. 
The prevalence among certain radical eles 
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ments of contrary doctrines in 1940 and be- 
fore, led to the legislative proscription against 
naturalization of one who belongs to an 
organization or group advocating such forci- 
ble overthrow. 

19] Ours is the task to apply judicially the 
conditions prescribed by the Congress. Be- 
cause of the high worth of American citizen- 
ship and the severe implications of a judg- 
ment canceling a naturalization certificate, 
there is imposed upon the courts the burden 
of requiring that proof leading to revocation 
be “clear, unequivocal, and convincing.” ” 

The burden has been met in this case. 
The certificate of naturalization is ordered 
revoked. 


18 U.S. C.A., par. 1451. 

2 Johannessen vy. United States (1912, 225 
U. S. 227, 242, 32 S. Ct. 613, 617, 56 L. Ed. 
1066). And see Luria v. United States (1913, 
231 U. S. 9 24, 34 S. Ct. 10, 58 L..Ed. 101); 
United States v. Ginsberg (1917, 243 U. 5S. 
472, 37 S. Ct. 422, 61 L. Ed, 853; Bindczyck v. 
Finucane (1951, 342 U. S. 76, 71-82, 72 S. Ct. 
130, 96 L. Ed. 100); Orth v. United States (4 
Cir., 1944, 142 F. 2d 969, 970); United States 
v. Siegel (2 Cir., 1945, 152 F. 2d 614); United 
States v. Hauck (2 Cir., 1946, 155 F. 2d 141, 
143). 

* This was codified as section 705 of title 
8 U. S.C. A. Its essence is embodied in the 
present section 1424 (a) (1 and 4) of the 
same title. 

4 This was codified as section 707 of title 8 
U.S.C. A. Its essence is embodied in section 
1427 (a) (3) of the same title. 

> Sweet v. United States (6 Cir., 1954, 211 
F. 2d 118, 120). 

* Schneiderman vy. United States (1943, 320 
U. S. 118, 125, 63 S. Ct. 1333, 1336, 87 L. Ed. 
1796); Baumgartner yv. United States (1944, 
322 U. S. 665, 670, 64 S. Ct. 1240, 88 L. Ed. 
1525); Bergmann vy. United States (9 Cir., 
1944, 144 F. 2d 34, 38); Kanuer v. United 
States (1946, 328 U. S. 654, 657-658, 66 S. Ct. 
1304, 90 L. Ed. 1500); Sweet v. United States, 
supra. 

* Yankwich, Recent Developments in the 
Law of Creation, Expression and Communi- 
cation of Ideas, 1953, 48 N. W. L. Rev., 543-551; 
Yankwich, Trends in the Law Affecting 
Media of Communication, 1953, 15 F. R. D. 
291, 300-305. 

*See, Petitions of Rudder (1947, 2 Cir., 159 
F. 2d 695); United States v. Francioso (1947, 
2 Cir., 164 F. 2d 163); Sehmidt v. United 
States (2 Cir., 1949, 177 F. 2d 450). 

* Orth v. United States, supra, Note 2, Allan 
v. United States (9 Cir., 1940, 115 F. 2d 804); 
Wixrman y. United States (9 Cir., 1948, 167 F. 
2d 608). And see, United Siates v. Hauck (2 
Cir., 1946, 155 F. 2d 141, 143). In Stasiuke- 
vich v. Nicolls (1 Cir., 1948, 168 F. 2d 474, 
477), the Court gave the origin and meaning 
of the phrase “attached to the principles of 
the Constitution”: 

“The phrase goes back to the Naturaliza- 
tion Act of January 29, 1795, 1 Stat. 414. It 
is hardly to be supposed that the Members 
of Congress of that day, having so recently 
completed a successful revolution, conceived 
that the phrase ‘the principles of the Con- 
stitution’ comprehended only one principle; 
namely, that changes in the basic law must 
be effectuated only by the procedure laid 
down in article V. The statutory word is in 
the plural—‘principles,’ not ‘principle.’ It is 
true enough, as Holmes, Justice, noted in his 
dissent in United States v. Schwimmer (1929, 
279 U.S. 644, 654, 49 S. Ct. 448, 451, 73 L. Ed. 
889) that ‘if there is any principle of the 
Constitution that more imperatively calls for 
attachment than any other it is the principle 
of free thought—not free thought for those 
who agree with us but freedom for the 
thought that we hate.’ But it does not fol- 
low from this that the Congress would wish 
to admit to the privilege of citizenship aliens 
who were so far out of sympathy with our 
established form of government that they 
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would like to see it supplanted by a totali- 
tarian regime under which all individual 
liberties, including freedom of thought and 
freedom of speech, are swept into the discard. 
A person is not attached to the kindred prin- 
ciples of free thought and free speech when 
he invokes the protection of those constitu- 
tional freedoms in aid of the struggle of his 
party to achieve power, being all the while 
intent upon suppressing the exercise of those 
very freedoms by others as soon as his party 
comes to power. In the absence of an au- 
thoritative ruling by the Supreme Court on 
the point, we accept the view expressed by 
Stone, Chief Justice, dissenting, in the 
Schneiderman case (Schneiderman vy. U. S.) 
(320 U. S.) (118) at p. 181, 63 S. Ct. (1333) 
at p. 1363, 87 L. Ed. (1796) 1798, that there 
are principles of the Constitution, within the 
meaning of the Nationality Act ‘and that 
among them are at least the principle of 
constitutional protection of civil rights and 
of life, liberty, and property, the principle 
of representative government, and the prin- 
ciple that constitutional laws are not to be 
broken down by planned disobedience. I 
assume also that all the principles of the 
Constitution are hostile to dictatorship and 
minority rule; and that it is a principle of 
our Constitution that change in the organi- 
zation of our Government is to be effected 
by the orderly procedures ordained by the 
Constitution and not by force or fraud.’” 

The test thus laid down was approved by 
the Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
in Tauchen vy. Barber (9 Cir., 1950, 183 F. 2a 
266, 267). Cf. United States v. Rossler (2 
Cir., 1944, 144-F. 2d 463, 465). For comments 
on the tests for determining “attachment 
to the principles of the Constitution” as laid 
down in these cases, see note, 1949, 47 Mich- 
igan Law Review 702; Serena B. Colvin, 1949, 
Attachment to the Principles of the Con- 
stitution in Naturalization Cases, 1949, 1 Ala- 
bama Law Review 228. 

10 See cases in note 6. 

™ Section 43 (b), Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, 28 U.S. C. 

2 Quinn v. United States (1955, 75 S. Ct. 
668); Emspak v. United States (1955, 75 S. Ct. 
687). 

% United States v. Shibley (9 Cir., 1954, 112 
F. Supp. 734, 752-753); see, Yankwich, Some 
Challenges to Our Constitutional Ideals, 1954, 
28 Southern California Law Revue 1, 15-16. 

14 Jones on Evidence, Civil Cases, 3d ed., 
1924, secs. 19-20. See Kirby v. Tallmadge 
(1896), 160 U. S. 379, 382, 16 S. Ct. 349. 40 L. 
Ed. 463; Interstate Circuit, Inc., v. United 
States (1939), 306 U. S. 208, 225-226, 59 S. Ct. 
467, 83 L. Ed. 610; Tendler v. Jaffe (1952), 92 
U. S. App. D. C. 2, 203 F. 2d 14, 18-19). 

+ See former section 310, now section 1430 
(a), 8 U.S.C. 

6 See, Ricard H. Rovere, The Kept Wit- 
ness, 1955, 210 Harper’s Magazine, pp. 25-34. 

17 Max Beer, Communism, 1937. 4 Enc. of 
Soc. Sci., p. 81; Lewis L. Lorwin, Communist 
Parties, 1937, 4 Enc. of Soc. Sci., p. 86; Com- 
munism, Columbia Enc. 2d Ed., 1950, p. 432; 
Communist Party, Columbia Enc., 2d Ed., 
1950, p. 433; A. Rossi, Physiologie du Parti 
Communiste Francais, 1938; Kommunismus, 
2 Der Kleine Brockhaus, 1952, pp. 656-657. 
See also, Hans Kelsen, The Political Theory of 
Bolshevism, 1948, pp. 28-33; Jaspers, Vom 
Ursprung und Ziel der Geschichte, 1949, pp. 
220-247. 

1% Two Decades of Progress 1939, p. 3. 

*® When this is borne in mind, Friedrich 
Engels’ statement in the 1886 preface to the 
English edition of Karl Marx’s “Capital,” of- 
fered in evidence by the defendant, to the ef- 
fect that in England, “the inevitable social 
revolution might be effected entirely by 
peaceful and legal means” (Karl Marx, Cap- 
ital, 1954, Moscow ed., vol. I, p. 6), loses all 
meaning. The truth of the matter is that 
Marx himself did not conceive the possibility 
of an economically backward country like 
Russia or China passing to socialism from 
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feudalism or semifeudalism, and he so Stat 
in the preface of July 25, 1867, to the ro 
German edition: rst 

“One nation can and should learn fro 
others. And even when a society has 
upon the right track for the discovery of 6 
natural laws of its movement—ang it is the 
ultimate aim of this work to lay bare the 
economic law of motion of modern society— 
it can neither clear by bold leaps, nor remoye 
by legal enactments, the obstacles Offered by 
the successive phases of its normal develop. 
ment. But it can shorten and lessen the 
birth-pangs.” (Karl Marx, Capital, Op. cit 
p. 10.) : 
But Lenin and his followers used force in 
attempting to impress socialism upon a coun. 
try which had only the most rudimentary in. 
dustrial organization. 

*°Lenin, Selected Works, 1939, vol. 6. pp 
437-438. : 
*! Lenin, Selected Works, op. cit., Dp. 459, 

Lenin, Selected Works, vol. 7, p. 26. 

** Lenin, Selected Works, op. cit., p. 83, 

* Lenin, Selected Works, op. cit., p. 134. 

* Lenin, Selected Works, op. cit., p. 136, 

* Lenin, Selected Works, op. cit., pp. 20, 73, 

* Lenin, Left Wing Communism, An Jp. 
fantile Disorder, 1940, pp. 66-67. 

In the text references are limited to such 
of Lenin's works as were introduced in eyj- 
dence. However, the same contempt for the 
democratic process and advocacy of violent 
means of achieving them are found in subse. 
quent volumes of Lenin's works. Illustrative 
are the following: 

“We declare that we are fighting capital- 
ism as such, the free, republican, democratic 
capitalism included, and we realize, of course, 
that in this fight the banner of freedom isa 
fraud if it contradicts the interests of the 
emancipation of labor from the oppression of 
capital.” (Lenin, Collected Works, 1923, vol. 
XIV, pp. 80-81, 203-240.) * * * 

“No parliament can in any circumstances 
be for Communists an arena of struggle for 
reforms for betterment of the situation of 
the working class. * * * The only question 
can be that of utilizing bourgeois state in- 
stitutions for their destruction.” (Ibid., vol. 
XXV, p. 566.) * * © 

“A Communist must be prepared to make 
every sacrifice and, if necessary, even resort 
to all sorts of schemes and stratagems, em- 
ploy illegitimate methods, conceal the truth, 
in order to get into the trade unions, stay 
there, and conduct the revolutionary work 
within * * *” (ibid., vol. XVII, pp. 142-145). 
(As quoted in David Shubb, Lenin, A Biog- 
raphy, 1948, pp. 390, 392-393.) 

Stalin carried these teachings into effect 

“Lenin is our teacher,” Joseph Stalin told 
Harold Stassen in 1947, “and we Soviet people 
are Lenin’s disciples.” (Hugh Gibson in 
Preface to Shub., op. cit., VI.) 

These teachings postulate permanent dic- 
tatorship, under which, as Lenin stated in 
1917, there “cannot be liberty or democracy.” 
See Yankwich, the Nature of Our Freedom, 
1950, pp. 103-105, and references in notes 30 
to 34, pp. 118-134 of that text. 

* The Struggle Against Imperialist War and 
the Task of the Communists, 1932, p. 10. 

2 Stalin, Foundations of Leninism, 1939, p. 
53. In the same work, he sums up Lenin’s 
teaching as to the dictatorship of the plo 
letariat in this manner: 

“Briefly, the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is the rule—unrestricted by law and 
based on force—of the proletariat over the 
bourgeoisie, a rule enjoying the sympathy 
and support of the laboring and exploited 
masses (The State and Revolution)” (OP 
cit., ioc. cit.). 

* Manifesto of the 8th Convention of the 
Communist Party of the United States, # 
reprinted in The Way Out, a Program {or 
American Labor, p. 53. 

= M. J. Olgin, 1933, Why Communism, Pp. 7 

= J. Peters, 1935, The Communist Party, 
a Manual on Organization, p. 8. 
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sStalin’s speeches on the American Com- 


munist Party, 1929, p. 17. 

x Alex Bittelman, The Communist Party in 
Action, 1932, p. 16. , ; 

#See notes 3 and 4; United States v. Gins- 
perg (1917, 243 U. S. 472, 37 S. Ct. 422, 61 
L, Ed. 853). 

#See cases in note 2. 

x See, United States v. Ascher (2 Cir., 1945, 
147 F. 2d 544); Del Guercio v. Pupko (9 Cir., 
1947, 160 F. 2d 799); United States v. Shapiro 
(p. C. Cal., 1942, 43 F. Supp. 927); Stevens v. 
United States (7 Cir., 1951, 190 F. 2d 880); 
United States v. Corrado (D. C. Mich., 1953, 
121 F. Supp. 75); United States v. Anastasio 
(p. C. N. J., 1954, 120 F. Supp. 435); United 
states v. Gelbert (D.C. Tll., 1954, 121 F. Supp. 

14). 
Sr vated States v. Chomiak (D. C. N. Y., 
1952, 108 F. Supp. 527); United States v. 
Charnowola (D. C. Mich., 1953, 109 F. Supp. 
810); United States v. Polites (D. C. Mich., 
1953, 127 F. Supp. 768); United States v. 
Sweet (D. C. Mich., 1952, 106 F. Supp. 634). 
The judgments in these three cases were 
afirmed by the Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit in Sweet v. United States (6 
Cir, 1954, 211 F. 2d 118). See, Orth v. 
United States (5 Cir., 1944, 142 F. 2d 969); 
Allan v. United States, supra, Note 9, Weber 
y. United States (9 Cir., 1941, 119 F. 2d 932, 
934); Tauchen vy. Barber (9 Cir., 1950, 183 F. 
2d 267, 268). 

*Lenin, State and Revolution, 1932, p. 72. 

“Alexander Bittelman, The Communist 
Party in Action, 1932, p. 33. 

“The Communist, vol. XVIII, No. 9, Sep- 
tember 1939, pp. 771, 782. 

“Alexander Trachtenberg, The Soviet 
Union and The American People, The Com- 
munist, supra, note 41, p. 886. 

* Section 307 of the Nationality Act of 1940, 
sec. 707 of title 8 U. S. C., now embodied in 
sec. 1427 (a) (3) of tttle 8 U.S.C. A. 

*“ Baumgartner v. United States (1944, 322 
U. S. 665, 674, 64 S. Ct. 1240, 1245, 88 L. Ed. 
1525). 

“ Meyer v. United States (5 Cir., 1944, 141 
F. 2d 825, 826-828). 

“Luria v. United States (1913, 231 U.S. 9, 
23,34, S. Ct. 10, 18, 58 L. Ed. 101). 

“Luria v. United States, supra, 231 U. S. 
at p. 24, 34 S. Ct. at p. 13. 

* Baumgartner v. United States, supra 
note 44; Knauer v. United States (1946, 328 
U. S. 654, 659, 66 S. Ct. 1304, 90 L. ed. 1500). 

“Tf, in our more explicit and self-con- 
scious moods, we tend to give the primacy to 
our Anglo-Saxon inheritance, it is because 
we identify this tradition with those ideals 
of liberalism and democracy which we rightly 
hold as paramount. The contribution of 
these diverse national and racial stocks to 
our common American life exemplifies the 
subordination of the past to the future, of 
origin to function, of the hold of mere tra- 
dition to the potentialities of freedom, 
liberation, and _ self-expression.” (G. P. 
Adams and Others, Knowledge and Society, 
1938, p. 387.) 

© See cases in note 6. 





The West Is the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
et, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
address of Senator Barry GOLDWATER be- 
fore the Advertising Association of the 
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West, Paradise Inn, Phoenix, Ariz., Jan- 
uary 21, 1956: 
THE WEsT IS THE FUTURE 


(Address of Senator Barry GoLpwarer before 
the Advertising Association of the West, 
Paradise Inn, Phoenix, Ariz, January 21, 
1956) 

When you honored me by asking me to 
speak with you this afternoon, I accepted 
Teadily, because it not only gave me a chance 
to visit my native Arizona again, but it also 
provided me with an opportunity to fly once 
more across this great land of America. It 
always rekindles my pride in being an Amer- 
ican to travel over the vastness of this coun- 
try—to see the greenness of its farms, the 
sprawling bigness of its cities, and the com- 
pact tidiness of its small towns; to go 
through State after State, and to realize as I 
go that the people I see are Americans like 
I am, and that, in their hearts, beats the 
same intense pride of that possession. 

Yes, America is God’s land, with its moun- 
tains and its canyons and its lakes. It is 
God’s land for these things, and His, too, 
because our concept of freedom, as coming 
from Him, has given us the spiritual will to 
create the material might that is also ours. 
Our material accomplishments of the past 
can be nothing as compared with the almost 
unimaginable potential that we face today 
as a Nation. 

Part of this great future stems from the 
tremendous expansion of our population 
which is taking place at the present time, 
and which will continue. Another part of 
our future rests with what man does with 
his new knowledge of the atom. Its prom- 
ises of peacetime developments almost stag- 
ger the imagination of men. Another part 
of our future comes from the exer-expanding 
and dynamic free enterprise system, which 
is our system of economy. This is @ ma- 
terial expression of our spiritual might—the 
expression of a people constantly seeking 
higher standards of living, constantly seek- 
ing and achieving greater opportunities, and 
constantly endeavoring to build a better 
America. 

Included in this future will be the ever- 
increasing demands for goods, services, and 
jobs from this new population; the constant 
demands for a higher standard of living from 
the current population; and the overall 
increased needs for schools, hospitals, 
churches, highways, power, and water and 
sewage facilities. All these, and more, are 
the needs of a dynamic society. 

Naturally, in this future, is included the 
future of business, and business is potential. 
But business, as potential, means not only 
opportunity, but also problems and responsi- 
bilities. Business must provide the jobs and 
job opportunities for the expanding labor 
force. It will take money to provide these 
jobs. That means new capital for invest- 
ment, expansion, production, distribution, 
research, and product development. 

You, as citizens of this great community 
of America, face a great potential, likewise, 
and, in this potential you, too, have respon- 
sibilities and problems. Your particular 
responsibility is better advertising, more 
vigorous promotion, and better dessimina- 
tion of knowledge, so that business can more 
readily sell its new goods to the new popu- 
lation. As advertising people, your responsi- 
bilities also embrace the selling of our free- 
enterprise system and our constitutional 
form of Government. 

America faces a-future that challenges the 
imagination; and, in that future, the West 
looms dominantly. Here, in the western 
part of these United States, we will see the 
real great growth of this country in the com- 
ing years. Here, in the West that is still 
new and, in many respects, undeveloped, we 
will see the marvels of tomorrow unfold. 
Here is our challenge. Here in the West are 
the opportunities for tomorrow. 
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I hesitate to bore you with figures on this 
happy day, but, nevertheless, figures are nec- 
essary to prove my point that America’s 
future lies in the West. Nowhere in the 
Nation has the growth been more rapid, or, 
likewise, the potentials or the problems 
greater than here in the West. For the il 
Western States, the 10-year period from 1950 
to 1960 is certainly a decade of opportunity. 
During the previous 10-year period, from 
1940 to 1950, the center of the population of 
the United States took its greatest strides 
toward the open spaces of the West. In 
fact, that movement westward is the greatest 
since the period between 1880 and 1890. 
Between 1940 and 1950, the West had a 40.9 
percent increase in population, while, during 
that time, no other region increased by more 
than 13.3 percent. Of the 11 States com- 
prising what we call the West, seven in- 
creased their population by percentages 
ranging from 25 to 53 percent, and in only 
one of the Western States was the increase 
less than 10 percent. } 

During the decade between 1940 and 1950, 
more than 3 out of every 5 counties of the 
West increased in population. At the same 
time, in the United States as a whole, nearly 
one-half of the counties lost population, and 
nearly one-fourth lost 10 percent or more— 
this, despite the record gain of 19 million in 
population. This extreme rate of growth is 
further evidenced in the cities of the West, 
and, to mention but a few, Denver, Colo., 
increased 38 percent in that period; Los 
Angeles, 49.8 percent; and this great, thriving 
city of Phoenix had an increase in population 
in that 10-year period of over 78 percent. 
These figures compare with a 22 percent 
Overall average increase for the standard 
metropolitan areas in the Nation. 

All of that took place between 1940 and 
1950, but, the latest figures available show 
that the West continues to be ahead of the 
Nation in the rate of population growth since 
the last census. These figures show that, 
since the census was taken, the population 
of the West has increased by 11.6 percent, 
or twice the national average of 5.1 percent. 
The Pacific Division alone shows a 12.1 per- 
cent growth, and the Mountain Division 10.3 
percent. Of the 28 States in the Nation that 
increased by 5 percent or more, 9 were lo- 
cated in the West. Of the 9 States which 
increased by 10 percent or more, half were 
Western States. 

Looking into the future at our population 
estimates, the Bureau of the Census predicts 
a 35 percent increase for the Western States, 
against 17 percent for the United States asa 
whole for the current decade. Prof. Morris 
E. Garnsey, who wrote the interesting book, 
America’s New Frontier, has said that it is 
not inconceivable that the population for 
the Western States should provide residence 
for as much as 33 percent of the Nation’s 
population by 1975. This same economist 
predicts a 1975 population for the United 
States of 200 million, which would mean, 
if his predictions are true, that between 
60 and 65 million people would reside in the 
West by 1975. 

Yet, I said earlier that this growth brings 
problems, and these problems are reflected 
in the West by an increasing need for labor 
and capital investment funds. This rapidly 
growing population has had to find Jobs, and 
jobs have been created for them, Jobs in in- 
dustry that have moved from the East, or 
industries which have been born and grown 
in the West. 

Arizona is a typical example of industrial 
progress in the West. In the middle 1930's, 
manufacturing was practically nonexistent 
in this State, and yet, today, manufacturing 
contributes the largest share to our total 
State economy. Arizona’s remarkable rise 
in the manufacturing fields can be matched 
by other States of the Far West, but I use 
this State because it is my home State, and 
I have a natural and deep regard for it. You 
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will pardon, then, these exclusive references 
to Arizona statistics. : 

The Bureau of the Census estimated that 
our population would be 1,036.000 in 1960. 
It has already exceeded that figure, and is 
approaching 1,200,000. The labor force in 
1950 was 265,000, but the estimate for 1960 
is 362,600. This means an estimated invest- 
ment in Arizona of slightly over $1 billion. 

To bring this down to more reasonable and 
more understandable figures, I might remind 
you that this population increase in Arizona 
is running along at the rate of slightly over 
1,400 persons per week. A hew population 
means new jobs. New jobs mean new capital 
to provide money for jobs, job opportunities, 
and for goods and services. We can expect 
to see growth in a number of business firms 
maintain the same ratio as it has always 
had, and we find, in studying this, that, as 
human population grows, so does business 
population. The ratio of growth between 
the two has been fairly constant in the past. 
Now, to give you some idea of what we here 
im Arizona can look forward to in the way 
of new business firms, let us recall that, in 
1950, Arizona had 18,900 business firms. By 
1960, using the ratio of the number of firms 
to nonfarm population, we can expect to see 
something in the neighborhood of 32,000 
businesses in operation in Arizona by 1960. 
In fact, if we use this same ratio figure and 
apply it to the projected population of the 
West, we westerners can expect to be doing 
business in 1960 with an excess of 750,000 new 
businesses. 

You ladies figure prominently, too, in this 
new picture we are viewing, for, in 1950, in 
the State of Arizona, there were 68,000 of you 
employed, and, by 1960, we can expect that 
figure to be approximately 100.000. 

To provide power for this expanding pop- 
ulation and economy of the West will require 
capital expenditures in excess of $5 billion 
in the 1950-60 period. I mention this figure 
only to show you the tremendous amount of 
capital that is going to be needed in our West 
as we grow. 

One might sit here and listen to these 
astounding figures and think that this mi- 
gration to the West has just started. In 
truth, it has been going on ever since the 
early days of our history, but it has only 
reached these gigantic proportions in the 
last 10 or 15 years. What is the reason for 
this continuing trek toward the West? 

The West is new, and the West will be 
new tomorrow and for many tomorrows to 
come. We are not bound by tradition. Our 
legislatures have kept up with the modern 
needs, and we find new laws, instead of 
antiquated ones, existing in most of the 
Western States. Young men and young 
women have come to the West from the East 
with new ideas, and they have developed 
these ideas unhampered by existing local 
traditions or laws, both of which, in many 
cases, are obsolete for the times. 

To these young people who have come to 
the West, we who were born in the West 
owe our undying thanks. The pioneer of 
yesterday was important in laying out the 
land and describing its boundaries and in 
settling this great country, but the pioneers 
of today have provided the youth and the 
vision and the capital and the know-how to 
build this West into the thing that it is, and 
to keep it growing in the future. As the 
population swings to the West, more of the 
need for factories and distributing points 
in the West grows with that population, so 
that we can see more and more of this mi- 
gration from the East and central portions 
of the United States. 

The challenge which exists in this growth 
is not only to fields of capital, but also, to 
you, as I mentioned earlier. Upon your 
shoulders rests the job of selling these prod- 
ucts, and upon your shoulders rests the job 
of selling that which has made this country 
and this West the thing that it is, both in 
the field of economy and in the field of 
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government. Yours must be a constant 
vigil to see that the freedom of our enter- 
prise is maintained: to see that our young 
people understand this great system of 
economy, and realize that no other system 
in the world has produced so much for so 
many people—and no other system in the 
world can do it, because all have been tried in 
the thousands of years of recorded history. 
None has produced like the free enterprise 
system, and the only obstacle which I can 
see on the horizon is that which rests in the 
apathy of our people toward our freedom, 
whether that freedom be the personal free- 
dom of man or the freedom of our enter- 
prise. 

There are far too many in this country 
who, whether Knowingly or unknowingly, 
advocate a little bit of socialism. There are 
too many peopie who feel that the Federal 
Government should have a greater and 
greater hand in guiding our local destinies. 
I like to be charitable to these people, and 
think that they know not what they do, and 
I like to devote my time to attempting to 
change their views. 

Ours is a freedom that comes from God, 
and by our adherence to that concept, we 
have become a strong, spiritual people; and 
because of this spiritual strength, we have, 
likewise, become strong materially. Free- 
dom, not the Government, has created this 
material wealth. Nothing comes from Gov- 
ernment that is not first put into Govern- 
ment; and if we ever forget that to the point 
that we fail to live by our spiritual stand- 
ards, if we ever forget that to the point 
that we fail vociferously to proclaim our 
allegiance and belief in that concept, then 
this great constitutional government of 
ours will go, and with it will go the economy 
that has produced more for more people 
than any in the history of the world. 

Yes, you have a grave and abiding respon- 
sibility in this future of the West; just as 
I and all the people of the West have. 
Under our guidance and work, the West can 
grow to unbounded proportions, but its 
growth can be directed, and we can profit 
by the mistakes of the past that have been 
made in other sections of the country. Out 
of this, someday, our children can gather 
and thank us for our firm belief in the things 
that have made America good, just as we, 
today, thank our fathers and our mothers 
and those who came before us to settle this 
land and to give it to us in the form that 
we received it. 


Tax Relief From the Federal Excise Tax 
on Gasoline and Special Fuels Used on 
Farms 


SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
while it is possible that some of my re- 
marks that will follow may be critical of 
the Eisenhower farm program in gen- 
eral, I would like to assure the distin- 
guished membership of this august body 
that I rise in support of the legislation 
pending before us at this time. 

H. R. 8780, as explained by our be- 
loved chairman, the Honorable JERE 
Cooper, of Tennessee, and others who 
have preceded me in addressing the 
House today, would provide tax relief to 
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the farmers from excise taxes imposed 9, 
gasoline and special fuels when these 
fuels are used on the farm for farmin, 
purposes. . 

This legislation was endorsed in prip. 
ciple in the President’s farm message as 
presented to the Congress on January 9 
1956. However, it is significant to not. 
that one of my very able and distin. 
guished colleagues on the Committee oy 
Ways and Means, the Honorable 4. 
SIDNEY HERLONG, of Florida, had a pyo. 
posal similar in purpose pending before 
the committee since March 10, 1955. His 
legislation, H. R. 4804, was never re. 
ported on by the Treasury Department 
despite the fact that such a request for 
a report was made by the committee on 
March 25, 1955. 

We should not fool ourselves into 
thinking that we are solving the Repub. 
lican farm problem by the enactment of 
this measure. The total revenue loss to 
the Federal Treasury from the bill is 
estimated to be $60 million per year, 
Treasury Officials advise us that they an. 
ticipate 5 million claims for refund wil] 
be filed as a result of this refund pro- 
cedure. By simple arithmetic you can 
arrive at a very small average annual 
refund that might result. But the relief 
is even more distorted than that when it 
is realized that many of our’small farm- 
ers do not own mechanical equipment 
used on the farm that consume either 
gasoline or special fuels. Therefore, I 
suggest that while some farmers will re- 
alize no gain from this provision, the 
large corporation farm may realize an- 
other Republican windfall. 

I do not quarrel with any economic 
relief that might be granted to any 
farmer. We all recognize that little ben- 
efit has befallen our American agricul- 
ture since the Eisenhower administra- 
tion took office. The Democrats are anx- 
ious to do everything possible to assist 
the small farmer, the medium size farmer 
and the big farmer in their present Re- 
publican plight. We Democrats want to 
restore to our entire farm population the 
prosperity and economic well-being that 
was enjoyed by that important segment 
of our economy under Democratic ad- 
ministrations. I would suggest that the 
time is long overdue for the Congress 
to relieve the American farmer of the 
shackles of the “dynamic conservatism” 
for agriculture that has been imposed 
upon him to his economic detriment by 
the Eisenhower administration. 

My congressional district is essentially 
industrial in character. The people I 
represent come from the factory, the 
shop and the store but like the farmer 
they are Americans who work with their 
hands and with their minds. They jom 
me in realizing that the farmer's eco- 
nomic well-being means their economic 
well-being. For that reason I have 4l- 
ways supported forward-looking farm 
legislation because I knew that my vote 
was not only a vote for my constituents 
but also a vote for the economic integrity 
of America. 

I believe it important, Mr. Speaker, 
that we make it clear that by grantins 
this tax relief to agriculture we are &1V° 
ing no suggestion of endorsing the prin- 
ciple of earmarking funds so that Fed- 
eral revenues derived from highway usés 
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gould be solely used for highway pur- 
ses. I believe it would be dangerous 
if an inference should be drawn from 
this legislation that the Congress intends 
such an implication of earmarking. 
Rather than being intended as earmark- 
ing legislatian, this measure has been 
favorably reported to the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means to par- 
tially relieve the farmer from the price- 
cost squeeze that has been imposed upon 
him by the irresponsible and short- 
sighted Republican farm program. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Fisenhower administration will see fit to 
support other meritorious tax legislation 
that will grant more substantial tax re- 
lief to not only our American farmers 
put to all our American taxpayers. It 
is essential that such tax reduction, par- 
ticularly granting relief to low-income 
taxpayer's, be enacted during this session 
of Congress so as to restore balance to 
the Federal tax burden borne by our citi- 
zens, This balance was distorted by the 
tax cuts given primarily to corporations 
and to high-income families during the 
Republican 83d Congress. I would sug- 
gest to the responsible fiscal officials of 
the Eisenhower administration and to my 
colleagues in the House that tax reduc- 
tion which would restore our taxing sys- 
tem to the principle of taxation accord- 
ing to ability to pay is long overdue. In 
the meantime, I support the enactment 
of H. R. 8780. 





The Dairy Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave extended to me today, I include 
herewith the address by the Honorable 
JoHN ByrRNES of Wisconsin before the 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation: 
TEXT OF REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN 

W. BYRNES, OF WISCONSIN, BEFORE THE 

WISCONSIN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

GREEN Bay, WIs., NOVEMBER 15, 1955 


I face you with mixed emotions. I am, of 
course, honored that you include me on your 
program. I’ve greatly admired your organi- 
zation and its splendid and constructive 
work at National, State, and local levels. On 
the other hand, I recognize that I am a 
novice speaking to experts. That puts me 
on a bad spot. 

You are farmers. You have spent your 
lives building the dairy industry into the 
principle economic force in Wisconsin. You 
have intimately experienced the problems of 
that industry. As Representative in Con- 
gress from this area and this State, I have 
been only a student of your problems. My 
endeavor has been to learn about them as 
best I can in order to judge what Govern- 
ment can and cannot do to assist in solving 
them—not only for your best interest but 
for the best interest of all of our people. 

I hope you will excuse my presumption, 
therefore, in speaking to you about the dairy 
industry. I promise to confine myself to 
those aspects with which I am most fa- 
miliar—the economics and politics of the 
dairy problem. 
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We're hearing a lot from the politicians 
these days about the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in solving the dairy problem. 

T™, the western part of the State, Congress- 
man JOHNSON calls for the maintenance by 
the Government of a fixed, high price for 
milk—with the details worked out pretty 
much by the Farmers Union. 

Congressman Reuss, who represents the 
lush green pastures of Milwaukee, calls for 
Federal payments to farmers to make up any 
deficit in their income—with the details to 
be worked out by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson opposed high rigid 
Government price supports from this same 
platform last month. Within a few weeks, 
however, he changed his mind and sup- 
ported them. 

Our junior Senator from Wisconsin wants 
the Government to provide 100 percent sup- 
port for milk. And our senior Senator wants 
the Government to guarantee a minimum 
return for milk with direct subsidy pay- 
ments to make up any difference. 

These are all political solutions for the 
dairy problem. They are political because 
they rely entirely upon massive action by 
the Government for success. 

We will never solve the dairy problem, or 
the farm problem, as long as politicians 
feel they must compete with one another 
in offering bigger and better pie-in-the-sky 
in the hope of getting the farm vote. A 
basic responsibility of the politician, it seems 
to me, is being honest and practical in deal- 
ing with public questions. 

These political solutions fail on both 
counts. 

The vote-catching gimmicks each one of- 
fers are of dubious practicality. The dairy 
problem will not be solved with gimmicks. 

On the score of honesty, each plan suffers 
from a lack of candor., They stress what 
they hope you will get, not what you have 
to give. 

Each one of these political solutions would 
necessarily put the Federal Government 
smack in the middle of your milk house, 
watching you like a hawk every time you 
patted the rump of your best producer. 

Make no mistake about it. Every plan 
that makes it mandatory for the Government 
either to maintain high prices through loans 
or purchases, or provide producer subsidies 
in the form of deficit or production pay- 
ments, must inevitably provide for Govern- 
ment control of the volume or amount to 
be produced. To work at all, such plans 
must include effective controls because, 
without controls, they are doomed to failure 
before they even start. 

Their purpose is to provide a Government- 
guaranteed high return for milk. Unless 
curbed in some way, the natural result of 
such guaranteed high return is greater pro- 
duction and no program can long be con- 
tinued which produces milk for which there 
is no market. 

We can’t forget that the overall! 7 percent 
increase in milk production in 1953 and 1954 
under 90 percent supports, piled up over a 
half-billion dollars worth of dairy products 
in Government warehouses, resulting in stor- 
age charges alone of $134 million a month. 
And, costly as a high support purchase pro- 
gram is, the cost of direct producer payments 
is even more. A direct payment program, 
at 90 percent of parity, based on present 
levels of production, would result in a 
charge of $1144 billion a year upon the 
Federal Treasury. What it would be under 
the vastly increased production which would 
result from such a program without pro- 
duction controls is impossible to estimate. 

Let us also face the political realities. 

Such programs will never be authorized 
by Congress without production controls— 
no matter what the politician promises in 
his speeches, 

The House of Representatives had an op- 
portunity to vote for higher milk supports 
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last May. The House turned the amendment 
down overwhelmingly, much to the chagrin 
of those who had so glibly promised the 
adoption of a higher milk support program 
during the congressional election just 7 
months earlier. 

It was made clear during that debate that, 
if you want higher milk supports from Con- 
gress, you have got to take production con- 
trols to get them. 

The chairman of the House Dairy Sub- 
committee put it squarely on the line. He 
said, “when dairy farmers ask for a control 
program and are willing to accept marketing 
quotas in consideration of 90 percent sup- 
ports * * * I will be on their side.” His 
position was confirmed by the chairman of 
the full Committee on Agriculture and other 
committee members. 

Let me repeat. 

Adoption of any of the political dairy 
plans we have heard throughout Wisconsin 
this fall means imposition of production 
controls upon the Wisconsin dairy farmer. 
Without controls, they will not work. With- 
out controls, they have no chance of being 
enacted. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it 1s high 
time we took a close look at milk production 
controls. With high-ranking politicians 
criss-crossing the State all proposing pro- 
grams which lead to such controls, we have 
a heavy obligation to ourselves and to this 
great dairy industry in Wisconsin to find 
out exactly what they would mean. Already, 
some farmers in Wisconsin, attracted by the 
wraping on the package have indicated they 
are ready to buy. The time has come to 
take a closer look at the price tag, and when 
I say “price tag,” I mean more than just 
dollars and cents. 

What are the problems involved in Gov- 
ernment control of milk production? How 
will it work, and how will it effect the Wis- 
consin dairy farmer? 

Fortunately our experience with Govern- 
ment controls a few years back is still fresh 
in our minds. Price controls, rent controls, 
wage controls, indirect production controls 
by means of allocation, we had them all. Our 
memories certainly are not so short that we 
have forgotten the redtape, the inequities, 
the individual hardships resulting from 
these programs. Let me say this. Those 
inequities, redtape, and hardships will be 
like child’s play compared to those which 
will raise from any program to control milk 
production. 

Leaving aside the problems of determining 
overall production levels, enforcement, and 
the administrative complications, let’s take 
a brief look at the problem of distributing 
any sales quota among over 31'4 million 
farmers producing milk. 

Keep in mind that the object of these con- 
trols will be to reduce the amount of milk 
being produced. ‘That means that some 
dairy farmers are going to be forced to cut 
back their present volume. Will the cutback 
be applied to all areas proportionately? Of 
course not. It will be necessary to define 
certain areas—such as those serving fluid- 
milk markets—as nonsurplus areas. Be- 
cause of the problems growing out of the 
distribution of milk, the tendency will be to 
select certain areas for exemption and to de- 
fine other areas as surplus producing areas. 
The cutbacks will be applied, of course, to 
the farmers in so-called surplus producing 
areas. 

In addition to the area distribution prob- 
lem, there is the problem of determining in- 
dividual quotas within an area. For the 
same reason that areas with a high volume 
of manufacturing, or surplus, milk will bear 
the brunt of control, so the individual 
farmer within an area who is shipping to 
processing plants will bear the chief burden 
of the cutbacks. 

It must be expected that individual quotas 
will be allocated on the basis of actual pro- 
duction during some arbitrary period which 
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may or may not represent normal production, 
If a farmer was just starting operations dur- 
ing that period, or if he had met with some 
unfavorable production conditions, his 
quota will be lower than it should be. His 
entire operations will be frozen by what is 
bound to be an arbitrary and discriminatory 
formula. He will be at the mercy of some 
Government bureau. 

Now, let’s turn from generalities to the 
specific. Let’s examine a production con- 
trol for milk which has seriously been pro- 
posed by a national organization which pur- 
ports to speak in the interest of the farmer— 
the Farmers Union. 

The president of the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union, as a matter of fact, presented this 
program to Congress last June. 

Under the plan, a national quota would 
be set and then distributed to the States, 
by the States to the counties and by the 
counties to the individual farmers. Com- 
pliance would be obtained by depriving non- 
cooperators of support payments as well as 
fining them for every pound of milk sold 
above the quota. Farmers with less than 
5 cows, or less than 30,000 pounds in sales, 
or farmers selling class I milk under a Fed- 
eral order, would be exempt from quotas. 

The Farmers Union plan sounds simple. 
Combined with high support prices, it may 
even sound attractive. It is neither. It is 
@ snare and a fraud upon the Wisconsin 
dairy farmer. 

Note the exemptions. Note those who will 
not be controlled, who will not have to cut 
back their production but who, if they de- 
sire, can even increase their production. 

First, it removes the 5-cow or less than 
$0,000 pound producer. That doesn’t cut 
out many Wisconsin farmers, but it does ex- 
empt a lot of other farmers in the country. 
It exempts, in fact, over 2 million of the 
3% million farms with milk cows. 

More important, it exempts all farmers 
“producing solely for class I Sales under a 
Federal or State milk order.” 

In Wisconsin, about 22 percent of our milk 
falls in this exempt category. That means 
that 78 percent of our production would be 
subject to control. Take a look at some of 
the other big dairy-producing States. In 
New York, 80 percent of the milk is sold 
under Federal or State milk order. In Penn- 
sylvania, 100 percent of the milk is Sold 
under such orders. Mr. Hones has concocted 
a device which puts a lovely squeeze on Wis- 
consin farmers, exempting every pound pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania, 8 out of every 10 
produced in New York, and controlling 80 
percent of Wisconsin’s production. Keep in 
mind that these fluid milk areas would be 
free of controls even though a good share of 
their milk goes into manufactured products. 


When I say the burden would fall upon 

isconsin farmers under the Farmer Union 
plan, let me get specific. That plan would 
have resulted in 9-percent reduction on the 
107 million pounds produced in 1954. ut 
this 9 percent would have to come from the 
60 billion pounds produced in nonexempt 
areas outside of the marketing-order areas. 
Instead of a 9-percent reduction, it would 
have amounted to a 15-percent cut in pro- 
duction for nonexempt farmers—8 out of 10 
Wisconsin farmers. If the quotas further- 
more, as Mr. Hones implies, apply to milk 
sales only and do not include sale of farm- 
separated cream, the reduction required 
would have been 20 percent. 

Let me make it clear that the disastrous 
results of the Farmer Union plan upon Wis- 
consin dairy farmers apply equally to almost 
any production-control plan devised. Wis- 
consin is a surplus-milk-producing State. 
We produce 1314 percent of the Nation's 
milk with only 2 percent of the population. 
We are the No. 1 State in the production of 
manufacturing milk. With 10 percent of 
the milk cows, we produce over 20 percent 
of the milk used in manufacturing in this 
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country. In any production-control plan, 
as I mentioned earlier, Wisconsin will be 
considered the No. 1 State as far as surplus 
production is concerned. Wisconsin will 
be the No. 1 State so far as cutback in pro- 
duction is concerned. The Wisconsin farmer 
will bear the brunt of any control program 
which can be devised. 

The exemption of marketing order pro- 
ducers will put the Wisconsin farmer at a 
further disadvantage. The exempt farmer, 
already overproducing beyond the needs of 
the fluid-milk area, under the impetus of 
high prices would do everything he could 
to further increase his production—and 
profits. The Wisconsin farmer would be a 
controlled farmer forced to reduce his herd 
and his milk volume. The New York or 
Pennsylvania farmer would be a free farmer, 
taking advantage of Government-guaranteed 
prices with unlimited opportunity to increase 
his production and sales. 

I am amazed that such a plan could be 
authored and fostered by an organization 
representing Wisconsin farmers. Mr. Hones 
and the Farmers Union would serve the Wis- 
consin farmer better by fighting such a plan 
every step of the way. 

Yes, the price tag of milk-production con- 
trols comes high. 

In my opinion, to shackle the Wisconsin 
dairy farmer with such controls would be a 
Cisaster not only for him but for his indus- 
try and the general economy of our State. 
Nationwide, it would be a long, possibly 
fatal step along the path toward Government 
regimentation of the farmer. 

Yet, that is the price that must be paid for 
the pie-in-the-sky schemes offered by those 
who have become panic stricken as the result 
of the unfavorable price developments in the 
milk industry during the past 2 years. 

They seize upon such calamitous solutions 
because they ignore the causes of this decline 
and are seemingly unaware of what has hap- 
pened since. 

We have had falling milk prices because 
of two great economic forces at work at the 
same time. In 1953, urged on by high milk 
prices in 1952, we had a gigantic increase in 
milk production. In the same year, we had 
the lowest per capita rate of milk consump- 
tion in our history. The result was inevit- 
able—drastically lower milk prices. Such 
prices, combined with high production costs, 
qaave produced a tragic decline in net income 
to the dairy farmer. 

Certainly, we must all be concerned with 
this development. We cannot turn our backs 
cnit. We'd better make up our minds, how- 
ever, that there is no simple and easy panacea 
for our troubles. 

Fortunately we have had a Government 
which unlike some politicians, has refused to 
panic. It has taken the hard, unpopular, un- 
dramatic steps necessary to correct these two 
great maladjustments. Those steps are 
aimed at leveling off production and in- 
creasing consumption. In taking them, the 
Government, and particularly the Secretary 
of Agriculture charged with executing its 
policies, has incurred the wrath and resent- 
ment of many dairy farmers. 

This search for a handy whipping boy is 
understandable in view of the hardships 
which falling milk prices have brought about. 

It’s time, now, however, to be honest with 
Ourselves and ask whether it is realistic to 
blame our troubles on those taking the 
painful measures needed to correct a critical 
condition, or if it is not more in accord with 
the economic facts to place the blame where 
it belongs—on the war and rigid supports 
which largely caused the disastrous over- 
production and the lowest per capita con- 
sumption in our history. 

The time has come, too, to decide whether 
we wish to accept political solutions which 
would go far toward destroying our industry, 
or whether we wish to give wholehearted 
support to a program, however painful at the 
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start, which has taken us through a critica, 
period and is putting us on the roag to re. 
covery. 

The panic-stricken have failed to conside 
what is happening in the dairy industry nd 
day. They have failed to read the Signs 
pointing toward a solution to the dairy prob- 
lem in the market place—where the op) 
sound solution to our problefns is possibje 

Under the policies pursued by your Goy. 
ernment, there has been a dramatic change 
in the outlook for the dairy industry, ~ 

Whereas, 2 years ago, milk prices were 
headed down, today they are headed up. 

Whereas, consumption then was hitting 
all-time lows, today it is steadily growing. 

Whereas, then, production was increasing 
way out of proportion to demand, today it is 
leveling off to manageable proportions. 

Government stocks of cheese have been 
cut from 120 days supply to 80, butter stocks 
from 120 days supply to 28, and powdered 
milk stocks from 300 days supply to 18. We 
are disposing of dairy products in Govern. 
ment hands faster than we are purchasing 
them. 

Of particular note are the dramatic in. 
creases in dairy products shipped abroad 
which your Government has been able to 
achieve. In the last fiscal year, we sent over. 
seas 25 percent more powdered milk, 4 times 
as much cheese, 10 times as much butter oil, 
and 15 times as much butter as in the year 
before. 

Barring a large increase in production next 
year, we can look forward to a comparative 
balance between production and consump- 
tion which will have a beneficial effect upon 
milk prices everywhere. 

This is no time, I respectfully submit, to 
trade a working program for a gimmick anda 
noose. 

I do not contend that the present program 
is perfect or complete. No program ever is, 
One of the particularly urgent problems 
which must be solved is the problem of keep- 
ing acres diverted from basic crops out of 
milk production. Such diversion is a major 
factor in bringing about large, sudden in- 
creases in milk production with their dis- 
astrous effect upon prices. ‘The soil-bank 
program, on which the administration is 
working, and on which it is receiving such 
valuable advice from your federation, holds 
great promise. And, it goes without saying, 
there is much more that can be done, 
through cooperation between producer and 
government, to bring about increased effi- 
ciency in production and distribution and 
increased consumption. 

Combined with realistic price supports, 
these steps will give us a dairy program 
which looks to the market place, instead of a 
Government bureau, for the farmer's l- 
come. 

That market place in 1960, I am advised by 
the Census Bureau, will comprise 179 mil- 
lion people. This means that, in 5 years, 
there will be 14 million more people to feed 
with a potential consumption of 10 billion 
more pounds of milk each year. 

To capture and hold that market we must 
cultivate it. We will not cultivate it by 
pricing ourselves out of it, by accepting 
Government-imposed cuts in production, oF 
by making ourselves unprepared to serve it. 
It will be captured like any other market in 
America—by furnishing the best possible 
product in the quantities needed at the low- 

st profitable price. 

It is this choice we must make. 

I urge your rejection of any solution which 
places your economic freedom in the hands 
of a few men in Washington and your income 
in the lap of a fickle Congress. If you choose 
wisely, I for one have no doubt concerning 
the future of dairying in Wisconsin. It will 
continue, as it has in the past, to form the 
solid economic base upon which we can 
build, in this great State, the good life for 
us and our children. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is well 
known that during the visit of Prime 
Minister Anthony Eden of Great Britain 
{9 this country, many decisions will be 
made, as to future policy in the Mid- 
ile East. The subject of arms to Israel 
to maintain the balance which existed in 
that area is & very vital and important 
one to us. We should not make the mis- 
take of appeasing the Arabs either to 
please Great Britain, or the Arab na- 
tions, because of our interest in the oil 
which we are getting and hope to get 
from that area. 

Along these lines I include an article 
written by Max Lerner in the New York 
Post on January 27, 1956, entitled “Burn- 
ing Daylight in Middle East,” a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Manhattan region of 
the Zionist Organization of America at 
a meeting held on January 22, 1956, at 
the Hotel Westover in New York City, 
anda statement entitled ‘‘Which Shall It 
Be, American Arms or American Ar- 
mies” issued by the Committee To Save 
the Middle East From Communism: 

{From the New York Post of January 27, 
1956] 


BURNING DAYLIGHT IN MIDDLE EAST 
(By Max Lerner) 


We are burning daylight in the Middle 
Fast, and the hour of total darkness is fast 
approaching. 

The U. N. censure of Israel avoids the real 
problem, which is how a full-scale war is to 
be prevented. While the lights in the Middle 
East go out, one after another, Our adminis- 
tration waits and waits. For what? 

Are we waiting for Nasser to offer peace? 
Why should he do so when he is getting 
stronger every day? The only thing keeping 
him and his allies from attacking is that 
they are still learning how to use the new 
Communist MIG jets, tanks, and submarines. 
If, by May or June, the 150 Communist tech- 
nicians now in Egypt have taught Nasser’s 
men how to use the new weapons, he will 
start the war. 

One reason for the paralysis of the Amer- 
ican Government is that the State Depart- 
ment is as pro-Arab as the British Foreign 
Office. A second is the fear of alienating 
the Arabs. But behind both these reasons 
is a third one, 

It is oil. 

If you want the facts about Middle East 
oll, there is a long and difficult but wholly 
objective new book, called “The Middle East, 
Oil, and the Great Powers,” by Benjamin 
Shwadran (Frederick Praeger, $7). 

The facts that emerge are stark enough. 
The Middle East contains more than half— 
%6 percent—of the world’s oil reserves, about 
83 billion barrels. It is producing 20 per- 
cent of the world’s oil. For this the Arab 
monarchs and governments got $600 million 
in 1954, with Aramco (Arabian American Oil 
Co., dominated by our big oil concerns) pay- 
Ing Saudi Arabia $260 million in royalties. 
But hot all the profits go to the Arabs. 
Pe ones come to the American companies. 
vamco was capitalized in 1933 at only 
100.000. In 1954 its net profit was $424 mil- 
= 1 after United States taxes. Oil costs less 

Produce in the Middle East than any- 
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where in the world, but it sells at cartel 
prices, so that the profit spread is enormous. 

This sheds light on why the Eisenhower 
admiiiistration has thus far made no re- 
sponse to the sale of Communist arms to 
Egypt. But it isn’t only a question of oil 
profits. It is also a question of the role of 
oil in war. The Russians want to control 
the Middle East oil, while we fear that any 
move which might anger Egypt would give 
the Russians a stronger foothold than they 
have. 

You might argue that the real defense 
against Communist penetration would be 
stable Arab states based on the welfare of 
the Arab people. The Shwadran book shows 
that out of the huge oil royalties we pay 
Saudi Arabia, only a minute fraction goes to 
health, education, and welfare, and much 
bigger sums go to maintaining the king and 
his wives in luxury and bribing the sheiks 
to support him. 

You might also ask what it will profit us 
if Israel, the only Middle East democracy, 
is destroyed by Arabs using Russian arms. 
Nonetheless Dulies and Eisenhower seem to 
be succumbing to the Arab politics of black- 
mail. 

We show our surrender by just doing 
nothing. Henry Byroade, who was stupid 
enough as our Ambassador in Cairo to let 
the Russians pull their diplomatic coup while 
he was asleep, is now back in Washington 
arguing that Nasser will be angry if we sell 
arms to Israel. George Allen, who ought to 
know better, is saying that surely Israel 
cannot expect a plane-for-plane and gun- 
for-gun equality with the Arabs, since there 
are so many more Arabs—a curious argument 
which says that to those who have numbers 
will also be given more guns. Allen is pre- 
paring American opinion for a State Depart- 
ment “solution” which will dribble out a 
few arms to Israel—too little and too late 
to do any good. 

The only thinking there is in Washington 
is wishful thinking. The vestpocket Machia- 
vellis of the State Department are saying 
hopefully that is Nasser feels strong enough 
he may make peace with Israel. This, you 
may remember, was what the British and 
French appeasers once said about Adolf 
Hitler. 

There is a clear and sensible approach to 
the problem of Middle East peace, if only 
we dare take it. : 

The fact is that Nassar is part of an army 
junta in Egypt that wants to destroy Israel, 
but only if it can be sure of winning the 
war. It will not risk another humiliating 
defeat, as in 1948-49, and thus risk its own 
overthrow. If we act to sell arms to Israel, 
which will restore the balance of arms be- 
tween both sides, Nasser and his junta will 
flee a war like the plague, and will make 
peace. 

If war does break out because of our in- 
action, the Israelis are tough enough to pro- 
long it, and it will end as a world war. It 
would be ironic if world war III, like World 
War II, were to begin because an ambitious 
dictator wanted to wipe out the bothersome 
Jews, and the Western World was too com- 
placent and paralyzed to act in time. 





RESOLUTION OF MANHATTAN REGION OF THE 
ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 


We, the assembled members and friends of 
the Manhattan region, of the Zionist Organ- 
ization of America, viewing with alarm the 
Communist arming of Egypt and other Arab 
states, the mounting Arab threats to the 
security of Israel, the attacks upon American 
institutions and the insults to the American 
flag in Arab countries, call upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States to strengthen the 
American position in the Middle East, by 
supplying arms for defense to Israel, a 
staunch friend and reliable ally of the United 
States. 
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We welcome the effort of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles to establish peace between 
Israel and her neighbors, but we call upon 
our Government to reject the proposal of the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain to appease 
the Arab dictators and to force the surrender 
to them of parts of Israel’s territory. We 
trust that the United States will not swerve 
from the path of justic and will continue 
determinedly to uphold Israel’s independence 
and the integrity of her borders. 





WHICH SHALL IT BE, AMERICAN ARMS OR 
AMERICAN ARMIES? 
(Statement by Committee To Save the 
Middle East From Communism) 

An all-out attack on Israel is expected 
before summer. So say close observers in 
Washington. 

Egypt is being armed with feverish haste 
by Communist Russia for this attack. MIG 
bombers and jet fighters, machine guns, 
tanks, rifles, and ammunition are being un- 
loaded at Egyptian ports from Russian ships. 

Egyptian officers are in Russia studying 
the use of these modern weapons. Hundreds 
of Communist officers are in Cairo training 
and indoctrinating the Egyptian Army. 

Why? 

Who supplied the North Koreans with 
MIG's and tanks? Who supplied the Viet- 
min? And before that, where did the mate- 
rial and tacticians come from that enslaved 
600 million Chinese under Communist rule? 

History repeats itself, indeed. 

The same techniques that subdued most 
of the Far East to Communism are now being 
used in the Middle East. 

It is no longer just a squabble between 
Arabs and Israelis. Russia is using the Arab- 
Israel conflict as a smokescreen. They have 
succeeded in confusing good Americans into 
demanding “get the Middle East out of do- 
mestic politics’ instead of “‘get the Russians 
out of the Middle East.” 

Meanwhile, Russian submarines, for the 
first time in history, are preparing to enter 
the Mediterranean under the Egyptian flag. 

The issue is no longer Arab League ver- 
sus Israel, or Israel versus Arab League. 
The issue confronting us is this: Russia has 
launched her campaign to conquer the Mid- 
dle East, the doorway to Africa and.the 
backdoor to Asia. 

Let us assume that Egypt defeats Israel— 
then who will be sitting astride the Suez 
Canal? Or if Israel makes territorial con- 
cessions in the Negev, as Britain is said to 
be suggesting, who would then have the free 
world’s lifeline to Asia under control? 

Egypt, you think? But Nasser’s Egypt is 
today Russia’s cat’s-paw and unless stopped 
will be a Communist satellite tomorrow. 

The Arabs may not realize it, but the fact 
is that Russia is turning them into North 
Koreans. Biblical Gaza will become the new 
38th parallel. If Egypt attacks Israel this 
summer, it will be in reality a Russian at- 
tack. 

How long will it take our State Depart- 
ment to realize that June 1950 in Korea is 
being restaged for June 1956—on the Medi- 
terranean this time? 

Must we be surprised again? 

Must we wait until it becomes imperative 
to send American GI’s—our sons, husbands, 
and brothers—to fight again in distant 
lands—to protect America’s vital interests 
in the strategic Middle East? 

Let’s beat the Russian plan. The Arab 
League well remembers its crushing defeat 
by Israel in 1948. It will only dare attack 
if Israel remains defenseless against the vast 
modern arms given to Egypt by Russia. 

An American pledge to give Israel suffi- 
cient arms for defense will frustrate the 
Russian plan and prevent an Egyptian at- 
tack. This is the urgent need. This is the 
only way to stop further Russian penetra- 
tion. This cannot be achieved by trying to 
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outbid the Russians for Arab friendship. It 
is wise to help friends. It is folly to try to 
buy friends. 

How many allies will we have left if we 
pursue a policy of rewarding those who 
collaborate with the Russians and turn our 
backs to our democratic friends? 

That’s why we ask: American arms now, 
or American armies later? 

Which will it be? The answer is up to 
you. 

Your voice raised with those of your fel- 
low Americans can do it. This is the way 
of democracy. 

Join with us in demanding that our Gov- 
ernment immediately give to the Republic 
of Israel, adequate arms for defense. 

Once this is done, or even announced, the 
threat of war can be averted and there will 
be time to develop an energetic and imagi- 
native American foreign policy to strengthen 
the free world’s position and permanently 
block the Russians from the Middle East. 

We are animated by feelings of equal sym- 
pathy for all the peoples of the Middle East. 
We, therefore, call upon our Government 
to impress upon all the nations of the Mid- 
dle East the fact that the vital interests of 
the free world are at stake there, and that, 
therefore, the conflicts between them have 
become relatively minor and must be settled 
in a manner fitting neighbors faced by a 
common enemy. 

To this end we urge our Government to: 

1. Invite representatives of the Middle 
East nations to an emergency conference in 
Washington to jointly plan a realistic peace 
program for the Middle East. 

2. Take the initiative in the organization 
of a Middle East alliance which, as an exten- 
sion of NATO, would include both Egypt and 
Israel and the other nations of that area, re- 
placing the abortive, British-sponsored, 
Bagdad Pact. This alliance will also under- 
take a vast program of economic and techni- 
cal assistance to all the peoples of the Middle 
East. 

Powerful Arab and Communist propaganda 
machines are at work in our country, inflam- 
ing the bigotry, fears, and psychoses of vari- 
ous elements in our Nation. Our committee 
will counteract this vicious, one-sided propa- 
ganda and bring the truth to the American 
“people. We will mobilize them in a concerted 
effort to stop @ second and bloodier Korea 
from erupting in the Middle East. 

Time is running out. We need your voice. 
We need your support. The scope and suc- 
cess of our undertaking will depend on your 
response. Send us your contribution so that 
we can arouse the Nation in this emergency. 

Your dollars now can save lives tomorrow. 
Act now. 


Resolution by West Virginia Legislature 
Urging Congressional Action To Effec- 
tuate Sale of the Institute Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee will 
begin hearings tomorrow on Senate Res- 
olution 197, introduced by Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT. Senate Resolution 197 would 
disapprove the sale of the Institute Rub- 
ber Producing Facility, at Institute, W. 
Va. I shall appear at the hearings in 
opposition to Mr. FuLBRIGHT’s resolution. 
Iam sure that the Members of this House 
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are sufficiently aware of the importance 
of proceeding with finalization of the 
Institute sale. I know that they are 
cognizant of the beneficial effect which 
the sale of this plant would have upon 
the State of West Virginia, especially in 
view of my State’s recent history of un- 
employment. 

As an indication of the importance of 
the Institute sale to the people of West 
Virginia, the legislature of that State, 
presently in session, on January 30 
passed a resolution memorializing the 
Congress to oppose any and all meas- 
ures the purpose of which would be to 
disapprove and block consummation of 
the sale of this facility. I am inserting 
a copy of the memorializing resolution 
at this point in the REcorpD: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 


Whereas there is now pending before the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Senate of the United States a resolution to 
disapprove the negotiated contract for the 
sale to private ownership of the Federal 
Government’s synthetic rubber facility at 
Institute, W. Va.; and 

Whereas the report to Congress of the 
Synthetic Rubber Facilities Disposal Com- 
mission shows the pending sale to return to 
the Government by far its most favorable 
recovery, on the basis of net book value, of 
all of the copolymer plant sales; and 

Whereas the Disposal Commission's re- 
port further shows clearly and conclusively 
that the pending sale contract fully meets 
the requirements of the disposal act with 
respect to— 

1. Procurement of fair value price. 

2. Market protection for small business. 

3. Protection of competitive health of 
rubber industry. 

4. Protection of public 
monopolistic trend; and 

Whereas acceptance by Congress of this 
sale will provide immediate activation of 
this large facility which has been idle all 
but 2! years since 1947, thus giving lucra- 
tive employment to hundreds of persons 
with prospect of steady work at substantial 
wages by private employers; and 

Whereas the entire State of West Virginia, 
by the United States Department of Labor 
classification, has been for the past 2 years 
a class IV-B labor area (meaning highest 
level of unemployment) and the pending 
sale would alleviate this condition: and 

Whereas the terms of the pending Insti- 
tute sale contract are equal or superior to 
those upon which each of the other 12 
copolymer plants have been sold to private 
ownership during the past year, and there 
appears to be no just reason why the pend- 
ing Institute sale as the last one should be 
meacured by any other standards than those 
which have governed the preceding co- 
polymer plant sales; and 

Whereas the rejection of the Institute sale 
contract apparently could have no other 
result than to deprive West Virginia of a 
great industrial operation in a facility ready 
for use, since the willing purchaser could 
provide himself with the same facilities else- 
where, without limitation as to size other 
than the limitation he places on his own 
investment risk: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of dele- 
gates concurring therein), That the Legisla- 
ture of West Virginia, in regular session as- 
sembled, does hereby respectfully and earn- 
estly memorialize and petition the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the Senate of 
the United States to reject the disapproval 
resolution on the sale of the Institute plant, 
now pending before it; and further 

Resolved, That, should such a resolution 
be reported to the Congress, that the Mem- 
bers of Congress be hereby respectfully and 
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earnestly memorialized and 
reject the same; and further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
forwarded to the Vice President of the Up; : 
States and the Speaker of the House <a 
members of the Senate Banking ang rg 
rency Committee, to all West Virginia Men, 
bers of the Congress and, should any isa, 
proval resolution reach the floors of Congnen 
to all Members of the House ang Senate 
thereof. 


petitioned 4 


An Outstanding Analysis of Presiden 
Eisenhower’s Letter to the Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr.SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the Jan. 

uary 30, 1956, edition of the Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star carried an ed. 
torial which I believe to be an outstand. 
ing analysis of the triumph scored by 
President Eisenhower in his letter ye. 
jecting the Kremlin’s hollow proposal 
for a treaty of friendship and coopera- 
tion. : 
With polite firmness the President 
minimized the Kremlin’s latest propa- 
ganda move. He did not close the door 
on continued attempts of the American 
people to achieve an honorable and last- 
ing peace, but made it clear to the world 
that we have no intention to jeopardize 
our efforts by the stroke of a pen when 
what is really needed is a change of spirit 
on the part of Soviet leaders. 

This editorial comment by one of our 
Nation’s most respected newspapers, en- 
titled “Not by a Pen Stroke,” is worthy 
of wide attention and I desire to include 
it with my own remarks, as follows: 

Not By A PEN STROKE 


Although maintaining a polite and ami- 
cable tone, President Eisenhower has nc 
beaten around the bush in his reply & 
Premier Bulganin’s letter. Instead, while 
leaving the door wide open for further 
peace-promoting discussion, he has forth- 
rightly rejected the Soviet leader's proposél 
for a 20-year Russo-American “treaty 0! 
friendship and cooperation.’’ And he has 
done so in a way that should effectively 
minimize whatever propaganda adva 
the Kremlin may now seek to gain from this 
latest exchange of missives “at the summit.’ 

In view of its timing, of course, and als 
its headline-winning personal delivery by 
Soviet Ambassador Zaroubin, the Bulgan 
letter unquestionably has been motivated 1 
large part, if not entirely, by propagandistic 
considerations. There is ample reason © 
assume, for example, that it has been dt 
signed to have a diversionary impact 02 
world opinion in connection with the im- 
portant talks beginning today betwee! 
British Prime Minister Eden and Mr. Eise!- 
hower. In addition, since the men of the 
Kremlin must have realized in advance that 
the President’s response to it could hardy 
have been “yes,” there is solid ground for 
suspecting that another of its objectives he 
been to put the United States in the pos: 
tion of seeming to spurn Russia's proflered 
band of friendship. 

However, even though the so-called net 
tralists in India and elsewhere may 
gulled (as usual) by this Soviet maneuv 
the President's letter is so persuasive, 4° 
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accord with the realities of the 
at it more than holds its own in 

me, ogee field. Thus, in explaining 
why our country takes a dim view of join- 
ing Russia in the sort of treaty proposed 
by Marshal Bulganin, Mr. Eisenhower has 
~phasized that the full substance of such 

—on already exists in the multilateral 
arsed Nations Charter. And he has fur- 
ther emphasized that the words of that 
solemn agreement have not prevented the 
present state of international tension. And 
why have they failed in that respect? The 
answer is simple: Because they have been 
ponored more in the breach than in the ob- 
servance by the Soviet Union. 

president Eisenhower has not stated the 
case quite so bluntly as this. Nor has he 
made any direct reference to the Krem- 
lin's recent denunciation of its friendship 
treaties with France and Britain, or its past 
shocking violations of similar pacts with 
countries like Finland. But i.e has said 
enough, and eloquently, to make clear why 
the United States is in no mood to sign an 
agreement of this sort with Russia—a mere 
paper accord that might actually “work 
against the cause of peace by creaiing the 
illusion that a stroke of the pen had 
achieved a result which, in fact, can be ob- 
tained only by a change of spirit.” It is 
the change of spirit that is needed most of 
all right now—a change that would trans- 
late the Soviet Union’s fair words into deeds 
of comparable fairness as regards such is- 
sues as German unification, self-determina- 
tion for the satellite countries, and dis- 
armament. 

Certainly, it cannot be said that the Krem- 
lin’s performances on these matters have 
lived up to its promises. In Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s words, there is no honorable thing 
that the United States would not do to pro- 
mote world peace, but what is imperative 
above everything is some concrete evidence 
of Russian good faith. 


so much in 








Millions of Acres and They Want More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
is bipartisan agreement that our biggest 
domestic problem concerns the surplus 
of farm commodities. The President has 
wisely recommended the creation of a 
soil bank to prevent adding to that sur- 
plus. 

But despite this surplus, we face a 
bill which would build a series of dams 
in the upper Colorado River States, 
thereby creating more farm acreage to 
add to our surplus of crops. I call it 
the upper Colorado River boondoggle. 

Just how inconsistent can we get? 

I direct your attention to an able edi- 
torial in the Los Angeles Times of Jan- 
uary 26, 1956. I am sure most Mem- 
bers will agree it makes sense. 

MILLIONS OF ACRES AND THEY WANT MoRE 

The Bureau of Reclamation argues that 
the upper Colorado project is needed for the 
future. This is the answer to those who 
point out that our regular surpluses do not 
Indicate the need for the half-million acres 
Which would be brought into cultivation (at 
& cost of about $5,000 an acre) in the 
upper Colorado country. The Bureau in- 
Sists that a growing population will need 
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one day the food and fiber which can be 
nursed from this feeble land with costly in- 
jections of river water. 

Representative Craig Hosmer has docu- 
mented the best reply to this crystal gazing. 
He says there are 21 million acres of good 
cropland lying idle in 19 Eastern, Southern, 
and Midwestern States. “They are not wood- 
land or pastureland. They are good, unused 
farmland in soil classes I, II, and III.” 

These 21 million acres are in addition to 
the 40 million acres which the administra- 
tion proposes to retire from production tem- 
porarily in a soil bank and reserve. he total 
of good, unused farmland under the soil- 
bank plan therefore would be around 61 mil- 
lion acres, and that’s nearly twice as much as 
all California’s farmland, good, bad, and in- 
different. 

Mr. HosMe_er got his figures from the United 
States Soil Conservation Service. The un- 
used land, all privately owned, is in humid 
States, where irrigation is unnecessary. Some 
of it has been cultivated but now lies un- 
used. All of it could be brought into produc- 
tion at costs ranging from $15 to $150 an 
acre. It lies in States from Florida to Min- 
nesota, from Arkansas to Ohio. 

How far into the future is the Bureau of 
Reclamation looking? First, we have our 
surpluses to consume. Then, as the needs 
of a growing population call for it, 61 mil- 
lion acres of fruitful land can be reconverted. 
And then the Bureau can call for its billions 
for reclaiming the lean and frosty Colorado 
River highlands—or even for a project on the 
moon. For certainly we are not going to 
need the upper Colorado land before moon 
communications are established. 





Taxes on Gasoline and Special Fuels Used 
on Farms 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope there will be no oppo- 
sition to this bill. The American farmer 
is suffering from what is probably the 
worst farm depression since the early 
thirties. The exemption of fuel used on 
the farm from Federal gasoline taxes will 
lower the cost of farm production very 
little, but in the light of the farmers’ 
present plight, he needs all the help he 
can get. 

Mr. Speaker, many suggestions have 
been advances for alleviating the farm 
situation which is admittedly drastic. 
Last year, the House passed legislation 
restoring a fixed 90 percent parity sup- 
port for basic commodities. Should this 
bill pass the other body and become law, 
I am certain it will be of a great deal of 
help to the farmer. 

There is no need to deceive ourselves, 
however, into believing that any domestic 
program we may adopt will be the an- 
swer to our problem. If we are to solve 
this crisis, we are going to have to re- 
capture our world markets which we 
have lost through vacillating foreign 
policies. We will never recapture our 
world markets until we wake up to the 
fact that we are subsidizing our foreign 
competitors with our tax money. Amer- 
ican farmers are being taxed to sub- 
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sidize their competitors all over the 
world. Such inane policies are slowly 
but surely driving our farmers out of 
business. 

The time has come to face up to the 
facts. Foreign aid is slowly but surely 
wiping out the family farm. 

U. S. News & World Report recently 
made public a survey showing that the 
average southern cotton farmer received 
only 7 cents an hour for his labor, while 
the average industrial worker received 
well over $1.50 per hour. The latter has 
no investment while the farmer has his 
life’s earnings invested in land and ma- 
chinery. No interest is earned on this 
investment, of course. 





Anniversary of Ukraine Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 22 the observance of the 38th anni- 
versary of the independence of the 
Ukraine was celebrated all over the 
world, that is, all over the free world, 
where people could give expression to 
their thoughts and feelings, without fear 
of reprisal. 

This observance should cause us all to 
pause and think again of the wonderful 
blessings of liberty and the terrible price 
which has been and still is being paid to 
regain and preseve freedom. 

As far back as the ninth century, the 
Ukrainian Kievan State has been strug- 
gling to maintain its independence. 
Ukraine was one of the first victims of 
the Communist conspiracy, but despite 
the destruction of its national churches, 
the horrible famines, the mass murders, 
purges, and deportations, the fires of 
patriotism have not been extinguished. 
On the contrary, these scourges have 
but served to strengthen their national 
pride and loyalty and their determination 
to continue their fight for freedom and 
independence. 

What does all this mean to the citizens 
of our country? It means that we must 
use every resource at our disposal to 
make known to those nations which are 
still free, the real meaning of commu- 
nism, with its policy of enslavement, 
domination, and destruction of all per- 
sonal liberties. We must encourage 
them, and our own people also, to be con- 
stantly vigilant and alert to the spread 
of communism, so we may all be en- 
abled to fight it at every turn, to retain 
our freedoms. 

It means also that we must, by what- 
ever means it can be done, let the people 
of the Ukraine know that we are in sym- 
pathy and full accord with their efforts to 
regain their freedom and stand ready to 
do everything in our power, as a nation, 
and through the United Nations, to help 
them, so they may again be restored to 
the community of free and independent 
nations of the world. 
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Tax on Gasoline and Special Fuels Used 
for Farm Purposes 


SPEECH 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, of course, I support H. R. 8780. 
It is a bill which will relieve farmers of 
the necessity of paying an excise tax on 
gasoline purchased by them and con- 
sumed by them on the farm. This bill 
corrects an injustice of long standing 
and by permitting this tax exemption 
it places Congress in line with our own 
State Legislature of Louisiana in this re- 
spect. 

The Federal road program is and 
should be largely a program providing 
interstate highways. These highways 
are needed for national-defense pur- 
poses, and they stretch from one end of 
the land to the other. They are not 
local in their purposes but are intended 
to facilitate commerce throughout the 
land. 

We are about to pass another huge 
road program. This program will pro- 
vide billions of dollars for interstate 
highways, needed largely for national 
defense. It is proposed, however, that 
such a bill be financed by an addition 
to our gasoline tax. The farmer is not 
interested especially in this program. It 
will provide no special benefit to him 
any more than to any other individual in 
the country, and I think it is an act of 
simple justice that he be relieved of the 
burden of paying the tax on gasoline and 
diesel fuels that has nothing to do with 
the road program. 

It has well been said by an able Repre- 
sentative from the State of Tennessee 
on this floor in the past 2 days that the 
American farmer is now caught in a 
price squeeze. While our industrial 
economy hums on at high pitch, the 
farmer’s condition has steadily declined. 
Prices for things he purchases continue 
to mount and his expenses increase with 
the high cost of doing business in an 
inflated economy. At the same time, the 
prices which he receives for his own 
commodities steadily decline. Unless 
he is exempt, he faces the possibility 
that the Federal road tax may be further 
increased and his burden of taxation 
may be increased at a time when his 
financial condition does not permit him 
to reach out and assume new obligations. 

This bill will save our American farmer 
$60 million. Farmers will file applica- 
tions to be relieved of the excise tax 
on gasoline and farm fuels once a year, 
at the end of the fiscal year. They will 
receive from the Treasury a check for 
the amount that they have paid in, rep- 
resenting the tax paid for farm-used 
gasoline and diese] fuels. In our free 
economy the sum of $60 million is a 
small amount. To the average farmer 
it is a saving which will be of great as- 
sistance to him in this period of eco- 
nomic pinch which is pushing him 
slowly into an intolerable position. 
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Iowa’s Warren County NFO Prepares 
Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to cali to the attention 
of the membership an article in the 
Record-Herald and the Indianola 
Tribune, Indianola, Iowa, on January 26. 
This article deals with the present farm 
problem and sets forth the Warren 
County National Farm Organization 
resolutions: 

WARREN COUNTY NFO PREPARES RESOLU- 

TIONS—ORGANIZATION Now Has 1,100 

MEMBERS 


The National Farmers Organization of 
Warren County has progressed beyond the 
mere protest stage and has adopted the 
skeleton of a farm plan for which it will 
stand. The resolutions were outlined at a 
meeting of county and townsh}®p officers at 
the courthouse January 16. A copy of the 
final draft has been furnished for publica- 
tion. 

The organization now has 1,100 members 
and is growing, according to John Goodhue, 
county president. The Fifth Congressional 
District is fully organized. Mr. Goodhue 
says organization is going forward in other 
districts and it is hoped to have the State 
organized within a short time. 

The resolutions call for a universal re- 
stricted production, according to need, with 
restrictions on bushel, rather than acreage, 
production. The plan, in its entirety, would 
apply not only to grain, but to livestock, 
dairy, and poultry as well. It would provide 
for cross compliance so that a farmer, re- 
stricted on corn or wheat, could not put the 
retired acreage in some other feed or fiber 
crop. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

WARREN COUNTY RESOLUTIONS 


“We, the members of the NFO of Warren 
County, Iowa, believe that— 

“1. No farm program should be inaugu- 
rated unless it has the approval of 65 percent 
of the producers by popular vote. 


“2. That the administration and regula- 
tion of any and all farm programs should 
start at the township level as indicated by 
popular vote and progress systematically up 
to the county, the district, the Siate, etc. 

“3. If we insist on 100 percent parity 
(which we believe we are entitled to) it will 
be necessary to control production of all 
grains, fiber crops, livestock, and livestock 
products, including dairy and poultry. 

“4. It will be necessary to have what is 
known as a cross compliance program. In 
other words, a producer would not merit the 
benefit of controlling the production of any 
one farm commodity if he failed to meet the 
requirements of control of any and all other 
farm commodities. 

“5. All grain and fiber quotas should have 
@ provision for penalty for exceeding that 
particular quota by an amount equal in 
value to that part which was in excess of the 
established quota.” 


COUNTY COMMITTEE 


“6. All administration, regulation and 
operation of quotas to be placed in the 
hands of an elected county committee who 
with the aid of townships or parish com- 
mittees shall grant, establish and allocate 
allotments to comply as near as possible 
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with regulations outlined by the State, ; 
gional, and national committee. Any - 
ducer, if dissatisfied shall have the right 
appeal to an agency expressly set up Pa 
that purpose. 

“7, Farm and feedlot progress ang effi. 
ciency should be maintained, and we Pledge 
our cooperation in the furthering of bette 
and cheaper production. But in view of the 
fact that there are many small farms that 
will be severely handicapped by the appli. 
cation of quotas both as to grains ang live. 
stock, we respectfully ask that very consig. 
eration be given these smaller operations gg 
to establishment of quotas. 

“8. We believe that as far as possible the 
grain feed allotments be made on an Acreage 
rather than a historical base. We realize 
the importance of history in the formatioy 
of quotas for wheat, malting barley, flax ang 
other related crops. 

“9. In the establishment of livestoc, 
quotas, that an allotment should be estab. 
lished with history being a primary factor 
but that other factors such as adaptability. 
facilities already established and _ potential 
and type of farm should also be considereg.” 

WORLD LICENSE PROCESSORS 


“10. A representative group of our organi. 
zation should be selected to work with the 
Secretary of Agriculture on research work to 
enact and embody into law granting the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
the right to license processors and to nego. 
tiate with the processor for a parity price 
based on the orderly marketing of the re- 
quired number of units of any particular 
commodity required by the consuming pub- 
lic, and to further set up requirements and 
grades as agreed upon by the processor, the 
producer, and the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the consuming public. 

“11. We further believe that the storing 
and sealing of crops and commodities be reg- 
ulated to a point that it would be consistent 
for the protection of all parties concerned 
against drought, pestilence, war, or any other 
hazard. We believe that any additional 
storing constitutes a burden depleting ow 
soil for no advantage whatsoever and for 
that reason we ask that bushel allotments be 
put on wheat rather than acreage allotments, 

“12. That there should be an immediate 
halt called to the reclamation of arid lands, 
and as far as feasible discontinue the leas- 
ing of Government owned lands for the pro- 
duction of meat animals.” 


The Third World War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I wish 
insert the following article from National 
Review magazine entitled ‘The Third 
World War” by James Burnham: 


THE THIRD WoRLD WAR 
(By James Burnham) 
PANGS OF FRIENDSHIP 


It was reported from Karachi a few days 
ago that a number of Pakistani political 
leaders want their country to cancel its pres 
ent agreements with Washington, and # 
withdraw from the Anglo-American sp0l- 
sored Baghdad Pact. They have a piail 
argument. The United States, they poitt 
out, is not supporting Pakistan in either of 
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its two major international difficulties—the 

dispute with India over Kashmir, and Af- 

nanistan’s campaign to form a new 
fpathan” nation (Pushtunistan) by combin- 
ing northwestern Pakistan with southeastern 

Afghanistan. 

Both of these issues are decisive for Paki- 
stan’s national survival. The source of 
pakistan’s principal rivers are in Kashmir. 
the Afghan-promoted new nation would in- 
clude the Khyber Pass, and thus open up 
pakistan’s strategic frontier not merely to 
the Afghans (who are subordinate actors in 
this scene) but to the Russians a step be- 
ys several years, Pakistan has been one 
of the firmest among the new countries in re- 
sisting Soviet encroachments and combat- 
ting internal communism. Except on cer- 
tain colonial matters, she has usually been 
willing to line up with us, or at any rate 
her record, from the American point of view, 
has been a big jump better than that of the 
“neutralist” nations. (A “neutralist” na- 
tion, roughly defined, is one that professes to 
be on neither side and acts on Moscow’s 
side. 

~<a Pakistani doubters ask, not unrea- 
sonably whether their country’s circum- 
spectly pro-American policy makes sense. 
For the risk, the great risk, that even the 
faintest pro-Americanism runs in their part 
of the world, what does Pakistan get out 
of it? 

REWARD FOR BLOWS 

Two days following these Karachi reports 
there came a dispatch from New Delhi that 
must have added a new piquancy to Pakis- 
tani pondering. India has just consented 
to accept an American gift of $10 million 
worth of steel. (That brings our Govern- 
ment’s 6-year gifts to India up to $250 mil- 
lion, besides loans of nearly $200 million and 
private foundation grants of about $50 mil- 
lion.) The sequence of events is obscure to 
no one. The Indian Government Officially 
fromotes the triumphal tour of Khrushchev 
and Bulganin. At its conclusion, Nehru and 
his Soviet visitors issue a joint declaration 
of solidarity on the most important interna- 
tional issues. Throughout the just con- 
cluded meeting of the U. N. Assembly, India 
is @ consistent supporter of the Soviet posi- 
tion, a consistent and harsh opponent of the 
United States position. 

Ergo, the United States gives India another 
$10 million—-with much more, apparently, 
soon to come. It is by such performances 
that our State Department makes itself the 
world’s laughing stock. 


LESSON IN LOGIC 


What possible conclusion is there for a 
Pakistan official, or any man with a small 
minimum of commonsense, to draw? One 
only, from the evidence: show your friend- 
ship with the United States, your opposi- 
tion to the Soviet Union and to commu- 
nism, and Washington will be indifferent to 
you at best, if it does not kick you in the 
face; play up to Moscow, echo Communist 
language, sabotage American plans, and the 
sky is the limit so far as Washington is con- 
cerned. 

This Pakistan example is only a particu- 
larly crude cutting on a well-worn pattern. 
Colonel Nasser in Cairo has learned his les- 
Son from Professors Nehru and Tito. The 
obsolescent Czech arms that he is buying 
may not be worth much to Egypt’s Army, but 
they are powerful enough to blow wide open 
the vaults of the United States Treasury. 
Tito has worked the dodge for a take of a 
billion dollars. Or consider the reverse ex- 
ample of Guatemala: how Washington's gen- 
frous alarm, interest and promises dried up 
once Arbenz and his Communists were de- 
feated. If Castillo Armas doesn’t want to 
80 broke, he had better discover a renewed 
Communist threat before long. 

It is all very well for the Voice of America 
to quote the Declaration of Independence 
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and to praise liberty over slavery. But the 
Voice of America won’t guarantee Pakistan’s 
water supply nor man the Khbyer pass; nor 
wil! it provide favorable conditions for Pa- 
kistan’s necessary economic development. 

The fathers of our country never tired of 
repeating that a nation’s foreign relations 
are in general governed by interest, not by 
gratitude or abstract principle—and prop- 
erly so. But we seem to be the exception. 


CONDITIONED AID 


One key to these troubles is the absurd, 
hypocritical and immoral doctrine of “un- 
conditioned aid” which we have been ac- 
cepting as a principle of our last decade’s 
foreign policy. “Absurd,” because if the aid 
is truly unconditioned, it is pointless. ‘‘Hyp- 
ocritical,” because we and everyone else know 
that we hope for something in return. And 
also “immoral,” because no government has 
the moral right to spend the substance of its 
citizens unless on a reasonable assurance of 
a recompense to them. In governments the 
virtue of charity is transformed into a dis- 
guised breach of trust. 

Specific, well-understood conditions are the 
only excuse for a gift by one government to 
another (or another’s citizens). For every 
quid there should be a balancing quo—if not 
always dollar for dollar, then harbors or air- 
fields, strategic materials, radio stations, mil- 
itary training agreements, even diplomatic 
help, but always something, something spe- 
cific, something to one’s own national in- 
terest. 

We shoud treat the neutralist fuss over 
conditions on aid with scorn, as the black- 
mail it is. And if we always demand some- 
thing in return for what is given, the result 
will be to improve, not embitter, our relations 
with the other parties to the bargain. We 
will be treating them as moral peers, not as 
beggars to whom we toss a handout. By 
showing that we want something from them 
and are willing to pay honestly for it, we can 
only add to their self-respect, and there- 
by—as always follows—to their respect for us. 





A New Citizen Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “A New Citizen Board,” appear- 
ing in the Middletown Bulletin of Jan- 
uary 20, 1956. 

Although one may not necessarily 
agree with the views expressed by the 
editor, I am sure everyone will find his 
comments a challenge and worthy of 
careful scrutiny and thoughtful analysis. 

A New CITIZEN BOARD 
(By Max Convo) 

On Friday of last week President Eisen- 
hower appointed an eight-man board to peri- 
odically review the activities of the intelli- 
gence organizations of our Nation. 

President Eisenhower himself spelled out 
the functions of this new Board and placed 
particular emphasis on a review of the ac- 
tivities of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
this Nation’s most important data-gathering 
organization in the field of foreign intelli- 
gence. 

Theoretically, the President was activating 
@ recommendation made on several occa- 
sions by the special task force of the Hoover 
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Commission which studied the intelligence 
capability of our Nation, but in reality, the 
creation of this supervisory Board side- 
stepped the intended objective of the Hoover 
Commission which was that a joint congres- 
sional committee should be created to super- 
vise these very sensitive activities of our 
Government. 

While the appointment of this Board by 
the President did not make national head- 
lines, it nevertheless constitutes a further 
step by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to retain strict control over the activi- 
ties of the agencies involved and leaves a wide 
gap in the necessary control which should be 
exercised over such agencies by the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

These is no question that the security 
problems faced by an agency such as CIA are 
difficult but they are no more difficult than 
those faced by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion which has the responsibility of develop- 
ing and maintaining the upkeep of the so- 
called ultimate weapons on which this coun- 
try’s future may very well depend. And yet, 
even the AEC has a joint congressional com- 
mittee looking into its activities. 

It is no secret that the CIA has been con- 
structively criticized for its shortcomings in 
the field of intelligence gathering and its 
lack of proper direction, but it is also no 
secret that Allen Dulles, Director of that 
organization, has thts far headed off all con- 
gressional scrutiny by appealing to the White 
House periodically and waving the “secu- 
rity bogey.” Obviously, he has sold the 
President the idea that even the men who 
appropriate the money for his operations do 
not have the right to look in and see what 
is being accomplished. 

In selecting the national intelligence su- 
pervisory board, the President has been care- 
ful to appoint men who are held high in 
the national esteem, but while these men 
are allowed to get a glimpse of what is going 
on, they will have no authority to rectify 
situations or exercise even nominal control 
over the organizations whose activities they 
must oversee. 

The Central Intelligence Agency was cre- 
ated through an act of Congress and its op- 
erating funds, while masked in the budgets 
of other Government organizations, must 
still be voted on by Congress. Its functions, 
which are or should be carried out on a 
worldwide scale, are vital to the formulation 
of high national policy and while the direc- 
tion of such policy is a function of the 
executive branch of the Government, it is 
also a responsibility of the legislative branch, 
for in the ultimate stages of national policy, 
ony Congress has the authority to declare 
the existence of a state of war. 

The fact that CIA activities have been 
openly criticized by task forces of the Hoover 
Commission and that Gen. James Doolittle 
gave only a creditable rating to the organiza- 
tions all-important German activities should 
clearly indicate the need of a closer look-see 
by a@ permanent joint congressional com- 
mittee. 

It is vital to ascertain Just how much 
intelligence is being independently gathered 
by CIA in the so-called critical areas of the 
world and just how much that organization 
relies on the intelligence gathering activities 
of such foreign organizations as the Gehlen 
chain, SIMFA, the Deuxemme bureau, and 
independent operators. 

While these foreign organizations may pro- 
vide valuable and sometimes vital data, it 
is imperative from the point of view of our 
very national existence, that our intelligence 
organizations be capable of standing on their 
own legs. By the same token, it is foolish 
for anyone in CIA to fear a select body of 
our own lawmakers, while at the same time 
important tasks and objectives are being 
assigned to foreign organizations, 

In this day and age when total extinction 
is no longer a writer’s fantasy and when a 
single mistake may spell national doom, this 
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Nation cannot afford the luxury of relying 
on the judgment of one person or a tightly 
knit group of persons whose long-term bat- 
ting average can be defined by a creditable 
rating. We cannot, as a Nation, place blind 
faith in the estimates and judgments of an 
organization which is supervised by a citi- 
zen’s committee shorn of all authority to 
undertake even remedial action. 

Supervision must be the task of an impar- 
tial joint congressional committee represent- 
ing the people of the Nation and wielding a 
measure of authority. The powers of na- 
tional policy will still rest with the executive, 
but in a sense, the responsibility will and 
must be shared with Congress. 

There is no novelty in the proposition of 
dual responsibility, for even the President, 
not too long ago, applied this rule to secure a 
free hand in the matter of the off-shore 
islands guarding the approaches to For- 
mosa—and Congress generously responded. 

Last but not least a final point was scored 
by Hanson Baldwin, noted military analyst 
of the New York Times, in a recent article 
on the subject: 

“* * * uncontrolled secret intelligence 
agencies are in a position to dominate policy 
making and hence government. Their very 
secrecy gives them power; there are few to 
accept or reject their findings * * * few, 
even in the executive branch, know what 
they do * * * the CIA, for instance, by the 
very breadth of its charter, is beyond the 
normal checks and balances of the law. An 
overpowerful secret intelligence agency is 
dangerous, not only for the formulation of 
sound policy, but to the viability of demo- 
cratic institutions.” 








Ridgway Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of January 26, 
1956, entitled “Ridgway Charges”: 

RmGway CHARGES 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, retired Army 
Chief of Staff, has renewed bitter accusations 
against Defense Department officials in a 
second Saturday Evening Post article. He 
has so far offered no proofs, cited no specific 
incidents to support his sensational charges. 

The general is unquestionably a capable 
Army man, an Officer with a splendid career 
record. He deplores what he considers polit- 
ical determination of service policies, as con- 
etituting a grave danger to the country. 

Yet by charging that Defense Secretary 
Wilson made military decisions for reasons of 
political expediency, forcing Army leadership 
to follow a party line, General Ridgway 
plunges spang into politics. 

These are grave allegations. One wonders 
why the general did not make them several 
years ago, when the conditions he asserts 
were supposed to have been created. 

Of course, he would have risked loss of the 
top Army post, but if the things he com- 
plained of were true, then was the time to 
air them. He would thus have served his 
country better than if he retained the Chief 
of Staff job. 

General Ridgway is not ingenuous enough 
not to recognize his charges now, in an elec- 
tion year, carry a heavy load of political 
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shard, aimed at the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. Since the general has indulged in 
political indictment, it is fair to ask what his 
own party affiliation is, if any. 

Possibly General Ridgway speaks out so 
bluntly simply because he resents cuts made 
in Army personnel and perquisites. Possibly 
he interprets these as unjust and perilous be- 
cause of long conviction the ground forces 
are still of paramount importance in a stra- 
tegic air age. 

Instead of believing the Pentagon policy- 
makers acted to bolster the air arm and 
Navy, rather than the Army, for reasons of 
overall security, perhaps he _ considers 
politics of economy alone dictated the pro- 
grams. This thesis is hardly borne out, when 
the President asks $1 billion more for defense 
in this election year. 

At all events, General Ridgway’s accusa- 
tions demand verse and chapter of proof, if 
any can be adduced. He should promptly be 
called before a congressional committee and 
asked to substantiate his blanket charges. 





1956 Events Bring Reminders of 1939 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following editorial by David 
Lawrence from the Evening Star of Jan- 
urary 30 entitled “1956 Events Bring 
Reminders of 1939”: 


1956 EVENTs BrInc REMINDERS OF 1939—Fok’s 
DUPLICITY AND FRIENDS’ PARTISANSHIP PRE- 
VAIL AS EDEN AND EISENHOWER MEET 

(By David Lawrence) 

These are dangerous times in the world. 
The news dispatches read strangely like 
those that appeared just a few months be- 
fore World War II broke out. 

There are the same sinister moves by 
aggressor governments. 

There is the same reckless partisanship 
inside the national legislatures of the de- 
mocracies, thus encouraging the aggressor 
government to think that peace-at-any-price 
is the underlying policy of all political par- 
ties in America, France and Britain. 

There is the same duplicity behind the 
scenes as the aggressor builds up armament 
while piously proclaiming peaceful motives. 

There is the same cry that the democracies 
are unprepared militarily and that they are 
sacrificing guns for butter, even as the 
plaintive call comes for more air power to 
match the enemy's growing strength. 

Perhaps the foregoing will strike a note 
of reminiscence to Sir Anthony Eden, Eng- 
land’s Prime Minister, who this week confers 
here with President Eisenhower. For the 
famous British diplomat played a conspic- 
uous role in the prewar years and saw the 
gathering storm from the inside of the 
Chamberlain government before he resigned 
dramatically as Foreign Secretary in Febru- 
ary 1938. Ahead lay the appeasement of 
Munich in September 1938 and then all-out 
war in September 1939. 

Few men have had such an intimate ex- 
perience with the chicanery of totalitarian- 
ism, particularly the Russian maneuvers and 
tricks, as has Anthony Eden. Few in par- 
liamentary life know so well how foreign 
policy can be made a football of politics to 
the detriment of a nation. 
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Many Americans probably have for 
that as late as 6 months before the war broke 
out Prime Minister Chamberlain, alread 
disillusioned about the empty promises give 
by Hitler at Munich, proposed that a deat 
law be passed but was met by the ditte 
opposition of Clement Attlee and the Social. 
ist Labor Party. Mr. Attlee on April 27, 1939 
told the House of Commons: : 

“We are opposed to conscription. It Will 
weaken the country. If there is to beg ges. 
ture, it should be the conscription of Wealth, 
There is no need for conscription s0 far a 
men are concerned. The navy and the gi 
force are up to strength and there are no 
arms for more men.” 

All this has a familiar ring—politica) par- 
ties seeking partisan advantage by playin 
on the emotions of an uninformed citizenry 
Here was Mr. Chamberlain, on the brink of 
war, struggling to make a show of firmness 
to Hitler, only to be frustrated by a Party in 
opposition that was strong enough ty 
threaten defeat at an election, perhaps on g 
peace-at-any-price basis, if the Prime Minis. 
ter didn’t accede. 

It was this state of affairs which causeg 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Home Secretary until 1939 
and later @ member of the war cabinet, to 
write in retrospect: 

“The truth was forced upon us that until 
the people were faced with the stark dangers 
of actual war, it was impossible to introduce 
war methods of production and organiza. 
tion, and to form a national government for 
a single purpose.” 

These same comments could be written 
today about the divided Government in the 
United States. One party controls Congress 
and the other party controls the White 
House. 

Despite the strong voice of Senator Grorce, 
many Democrats in Congress keep up a con- 
stant sniping which inevitably must en- 
courage the shrewd men in the Kremlin to 
believe that this is the time for them to 
muddy the waters here. 

Hitler used the same strategy with his 
peace offers just before each act of aggres- 
sion. In fact, he proposed and Mr. Cham- 
berlain signed in 1938 a statement saying 
the two nations agreed “never to go to war 
with each other.” 

The latest effort of the Democrats is to 
put the Eisenhower administration in an 
embarrassing position because it has re- 
jected the same kind of offer—a treaty pro- 
posed by Bulganin to eliminate war between 
Russia and America. Some of the Demo- 
cratic spokesmen in Congress are saying 
about the President's reply that they were 
“not consulted on details’’"—as if direct nego- 
tiation with foreign government was ever 
a constitutional prerogative of Congress— 
while other Democrats say they don’t like 
“the way it was handled.” 

What does it all mean? What can be done 
about it? Public opinion, which trancends 
petty politics, can command the answel. 
Hitler understood only one language, just 
as do the dictators in the Kremlin. That's 
military force plus economic force. Hitler 
was allowed almost until the outbreak of 
war in September 1939, to trade freely and 
get supplies for his armament machine from 
every country. 

The sooner the free world begins to sacrl- 
fice pounds, francs, and dollars of trade and 
cuts off vital raw materials from the enemy, 
and the sooner the military power of the 
United States and its allies is built up 4 
whatever cost is required, the sooner will 
there be a feeling of real security that 4 
world war can be prevented. 

For the assumption that the Kremlin 
would not dare to start a world war is 4% 
spurious as the assumption too often made 
early in 1939 that Hitler wouldn’t dare take 

on both Britain and France. 

America’s indecision, too, in those pre 
war days was an encouragement to Hitler. 


Lotten 
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pren after the fall of France and after Russia 
had entered the European war in June 1941, 
and just a few weeks before Pearl Harbor, 
tne House of Representatives almost defeated 
the extension of the draft bill. It was passed 
py a single vote on Auguist 13, 1941. 

“These are perilous times, especially since 
this is an atomic age, when political bicker- 
ing and procrastination can be fatal. It is 
«) be hoped the conferences between Mr. 
Eien and Mr. Eisenhower will help to 
strengthen allied solidarity and to bring 
forth a fearless definition of America’s ob- 
ictives. This definition was sadly lacking 
in 1939. A lear definition of policy for the 
United States today is again being befuddled 
py selfish politics. 





Logan International Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have vrinted in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled ‘‘Let’s 
Brag About Logan,” which appeared in 
the Boston Post of Sunday, January 29, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s Brac ABOUT LOGAN 


Boston, long one of the great seaports of 
the United States, has become one of the 
great air centers of the world. But too few 
people, here and abroad, know the facts. 
We need to brag a little about Logan Inter- 
national Airport. 

World traveiers know that in most ways 
Logan is superior, and in many ways unique. 
There is, for instance, no other great com- 
mercial airfield so close to a great city. 

If you land at London Airport, it takes 
three-quarters of an hour out the Great 
Western Road to get downtown. From New 
York’s Idlewild, the distance is longer. 
There are long rides from the fields nearest 
Rome, Madrid, Lisbon, and Paris, too. Here, 
you can ride from east Boston to State 
Street, on the MTA in 15 minutes, for 20 
cents. 

Logan is, also, closer to Europe by an hour 
than New York. In a 3,000-mile run, an 
hour is of some consequence. 

The airlines know the truth about Logan. 
It is no accident that most of the great ones 
fy from here regularly. Although it is 
necessary to go to New York to board a 
liner for most European ports, you can fly 
from here direct to the British Isles, over- 
night. 

According to figures released by the Air- 
raft Owners and Pilots’ Association, the 
total number of planes in and out of London 
in 1955 was 98,808. In a comparable period, 
logan International Airport saw 90,939 take- 
offs of commercial and private craft. It is 
worth keeping in mind that London field 
serves all of England, a matter of more than 
40 million people. 

There are now only 12 airports in the 
world equipped wih proper runways and 
other facilities to fly jet transports. Boston 
is 1 of the 12. 

The Logan International Airport needs 
hothinge—except a concerted campaign by 
Bostonians to call its advantages to the at- 
tention of the whole world. 

In the 18th century, it was neither nice 
nor necessary to brag about our city. Its 
eminence was self-evident. In the 19th cen- 
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turn, our position in trade, in finance, and 
in literature, was also very high and very 
widely acknowledged. This is the 20th cen- 
turn, however, and in the great clamor of 
the cities for place, our past reputation 
means little except to sightseers. 

A hundred years ago, we were the hub of 
the universe in the intellectual sense of the 
term. By a curious irony of progress, we 
might well become in the next few years the 
actual hub of the universe because of Logan 
Airport. 

It won’t happen, however, unless we blow 
the trumpets with great loud blasts. 





The American Bill of Rights: A Living 
Force—Address by Hon. Clyde Doyle, 
23d Congressional District, California, 
December 12, 1955, Before Members of 
the Press, Radio, and Television, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of the approval of yourself and all the 
Members of this House of Representa- 
tives, I have heretofore been granted 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the 
text of the following address given by 
me at a luncheon of the Bill of Rights 
Commemoration Committee, at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., on De- 
cember 12, 1955. 

It seems that this was the 15th annual 
such luncheon and said luncheon is held 
in honor of the members of the press, 
radio, and television. Also present were 
members of the board of supervisors, 
city council, city attorney’s office, attor- 
neys, judges, leaders of women’s groups, 
community and civic groups—over 100 
persons were present, I am informed. 

Upon receiving the invitation of the 
commemoration committee to make this 
important address on such said occasion, 
I was interested, and pleased, to be in- 
formed that the reason I was thus in- 
vited was on account of my membership 
on, and work as a member of, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, and 
that members of the press, television, 
and radio family in Los Angeles County 
had suggested to the Bill of Rights Com- 
memoration Committee in charge that I 
be the guest speaker on this significant 
occasion. 

The address follows: 

THE AMERICAN BILL OF RIGHTS: 
FORCE 
(Address by Hon. CiypE DoyLr, Member of 

Congress, 23d Congressional District, 

California; member of House Armed Serv- 

ices Committee and House Un-American 

Activities Committee; now serving his 5th 

term in Congress; address given at lunch- 

eon of Bill of Rights Commemoration 

Committee, December 12, 1955, Biltmore 

Hotel, Los Angeles; Mr. Joe Crail, chair- 

man) 

Mr. Joe Cratil, chairman, and all members 
of the committee; honored guests; members 
of the press, radio, and television; friends, 


A LIVING 
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I most cordially compliment the Bill of 
Rights Committee for making this timely 
event possible. For many years I have ob- 
served the splendid emphasis the committee 
has placed upon recognition of the impor- 
tance of the American Bill of Rights to the 
destiny of our American way of life. For 
certainly, what protects and defends the 
freedoms and the rights of individual Amer- 
ican citizens, indelibly marks our national 
pattern of conduct for better or for worse. 
In my humble but considered judgment, the 
Bill of Rights is today a living force which 
we must not hesitate to defend and observe 
with our utmost diligence and vigilance. 

In submitting my brief remarks for your 
consideration, I Know you understand that I 
can only share out of my own personal ex- 
periences, largely gained from 30 active and 
pleasant years as a practicing attorney at 
the California bar and over 9 years now, as 
a Member of our National House of Repre- 
sentatives, where I am privileged to serve as 
a member of two major committees, the 
House Armed Services Committee and the 
touse Un-American Activities Committee. 

My acceptance of the kind invitation ex- 
tended me to be your main speaker on this 
very important and pleasant occasion, natu- 
rally caused me to dig deeper into the his- 
tory and significance of our American Bill 
of Rights to all American citizens, regard- 
less of national origin or economic station in 
life. So, it may well be that I today am the 
chief benefactor, because I am confident my 
restudy of our Bill of Rights has not only 
refreshed and strengthened my dedication to 
its high purposes, but, it has made me more 
determined to take advantage of every op- 
portunity afforded, to be more vigilant in my 
protection of the freedoms and rights of all 
American citizens. Out of my own recent 
experience thus gained, I advocate that each 
American citizen not only read the Bill of 
Rights this very week, we are here observing, 
but that each also studiously read some of 
the pertinent history relating to these espe- 
cially cherished amendments to our Consti- 
tution. 

It is well that we remember that the 
American colonists, beginning with early 
Virginia, were settled under royal charters, 
granted by the Kings of England. You will 
also recall that these charters almost always 
contained very strict and extremely burden- 
some reservations in favor of the English 
Crown. They did not fail to enumerate lim- 
itations and restrictions upon the exercise 
of civil and political liberties which must be 
strictly observed by these early emigrants 
from England. These colonists did not ac- 
quire civil and political liberties as they 
were then known in England. In fact, as 
early as 1612 the Virginia colonists protested 
to the English Crown, against the depriva- 
tion of these rights. So, eventually, the 
Revolutionary War came about. 

It is well to remember that only 13 years 
passed between the signing of our Declara- 
tion of Independence dated in Congress at 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1776, and the date of’ 
the passage by Congress of these 10 amend- 
ments on September 25, 1789. Thirteen years 
is a very short span of time, as the history of 
Nations occurs. It was a very, very short 
period of time in our early national history. 
It is also well for us to remember that a 
total of 124 amendments to our original Con- 
stitution of 1789 were actually proposed for 
inclusion in the Bill of Rights, so determined 
were the States, that before they would 
finally accept the new form of Government, 
they must be guaranteed the civil and po- 
litical liberties we are today appropriately 
honoring and reviewing our allegiance to. 
Seventeen of the 124 amendments were duly 
accepted by the House of Representatives 

and 2 of these 17 were later rejected by 
the Senate. That left 15 proposed amend- 
ments of the original 124; these were re- 
duced to an even dozen before Congress 
approved. Then, on submission to the 
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tates, 2 of this dozen were rejected by the 
States, thus leaving the 10 we now revere 
as our Bill of Rights. Yes, it was a real 
living force to our forefathers. It cannot 
be less than a real living force to us of this 
generation, if we would profit by the expe- 
rience of dedicated men who fought and 
died, that they might have individual free- 
dom and have it more abundantly. 

Each time I visit that certain historical 
church, St. Johns in Richmond, Va., where 
Patrick Henry stood at the Virginia Conven- 
tion of delegates on March 23, 1775, he hav- 
ing been a delegate from Virginia to the 
First Continental Congress, it gives me an 
actual sense of renewed and increased devo- 
tion for, on each such visit to the church 
pew from which he spoke, I hope you will 
not misunderstand me when I say, I can 
aimost hear this great American say: 

“There is a just God who presides over the 
destinies of nations. 

“Why stand we here idle? What is it that 
gentlemen wish? What would they have? 

“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God. I know 
not what course others may take; but as for 
me, give me liberty, or give me death.” 

Granting that it is a fact that we today 
do not face the immediate physical dangers 
of which Patrick Henry spoke, am I placing 
it upon a level or plane too high above us 
this day, to urge nevertheless that we have 
the same attitude and spirit possessed by 
him? 

Whenever I refiect upon the place of these 
10 amendments to our Constitution as an 
historical fact, I also reflect upon the place 
of the preamble to our Declaration of In- 
dependence, also written and declared by 
daring Americans devoted to the cause of in- 
dividual freedom at least equal to any in 
our national history. 

I, therefore, submit the proposition that 


what was then set forth in the preamble to 
our Declaration of Independence, must logi- 
cally have had a direct bearing upon the 
thoughts and attitudes of the framers of our 


Constitution and our Bill of Rights. To me, 
with only 13 years spacing these two destiny- 
making documents, it is crystal clear that 
the Bill of Rights to our Constitution was 
written with the awareness by the authors 
of each of these 10. amendments, that their 
predecessors in the fight to guarantee indi- 
vidual liberty and justice for all men, had 
boldly written these for the allegiance and 
guidance of all Americans for all time—as 
follows: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these, are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Granting that these express words are not 
in the Bill of Rights, I respectfully submit 
that we cannot approach a crystal-clear ap- 
preciation of the true intent and purpose of 
the Bill of Rights, unless we read into them 
the high spiritual level declared only 13 
years before in our basic Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Who is there that contends the 10 amend- 
ments are not inalienable? Who is there 
that contends that life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness are freedoms for less than 
all Americans? Who is there that contends 
that all Americans are not created equal by 
the same Creator? 

No, all the amendments known as the Bill 
of Rights are, by the plain fact of all Ameri- 
can citizens having the same Creator, pos- 
sessed of the same and equal inalienable 
rights before that Creator, and, therefore, 
must be in the sight of manmade laws. The 
fact that all men are created equal in the 
sight of the same Creator, is what makes the 
liberties and rights guaranteed in the Bill 
of Rights—each and every one of them— 
inalienable. Not to recognize this basic 
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premise for our Bill of Rights, is to place it 
on such a low and material level in our 
thinking, that the whims of evil and design- 
ing men could change ours into a Nation 
governed by mere man rather than by estab- 
lished and revered law. 

It must be self-evident, therefore, that, 
ours being a government of laws and not of 
men, no American citizen, in or out of public 
office can choose to respect or enforce less 
than each and all of the Bill of Rights, as to 
all American citizens, regardless of their na- 
tional origin or economic station in life. Our 
forefathers conceived and established the 
Bill of Rights as a living and necessary force 
for all Americans. Just to the extent to 
which we as a Nation practice what we preach 
about the Bill of Rights making all men 
equal in the sight of our laws, just to that 
extent, will we deserve the blessings—the 
blessings of our Creator. Just to that ex- 
tent, will we make for strength or weakness 
of the spiritual forces which also must be 
taken into consideration as factors which 
make our Nation truly a great Nation of 
freedom-loving men. 

Let us here briefly look at the makeup of 
the Bill of Rights, sometimes also called a 
Bill of Prohibitions, sometimes called a Bill 
of Restraints. They make up an integrated 
list of “don’t” for the United States Con- 
gress to bear in mind in their legislative 
processes. Without giving you the full text 
of each, let me enumerate briefly: 

Amendment I guarantees freedom of reli- 
gion; freedom of speech; freedom of the 
press; right of peaceable assembly. 

Amendment II: Right to bear arms. 

Amendment III: No quartering of soldiers 
in private homes in peacetimes, excepting 
with consent of the owner. 

Amendment IV: Security of persons in 
their homes; against unreasonable searches. 

Amendment V: No person shall be com- 
pelled to be a witness against himself in any 
criminal case. 

Amendment VI: In all criminal prosecu- 
tions, accused shall be entitled to speedy 
trial; be confronted with witnesses, and have 
assistance of counsel. 

Amendment VII: Right of trial by jury. 

Amendment VIII: No excessive bail or cruel 
punishments. 

Amendment IX: The enumeration of cer- 
tain rights shall not deny others retained 
by the people. 

Amendment X: The powers not delegated 
to the United States, by the Constitution, 
are reserved to the States, or to the people. 

It having been suggested to me that some 
of your many members of the press, radio, 
and TV present would like to have me briefly 
discuss the work of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, which is 1 of my 2 
major committee assignments, I will gladly 
do so. Whatever I say will necessarily be 
my own opinion. 

This committee was made a permanent 
House committee at its creation in the 79th 
(1946) Congress; it has only 9 members 
and all are lawyers excepting 1. It oper- 
ates under Public Law 601 which, by its 
express terms charges the committee “to 
investigate and report to the House the ex- 
tent, character, and objects of un-American 
propaganda activities in the United States, 
and the diffusion within the United States 
of subversive propaganda within the United 
States, whether this is instigated from for- 
eign countries or of domestic origin and 
which attacks the form of government guar- 
anteed by our Constitution, and all other 
questions in relation thereto, which would 
aid Congress in any remedial legislation.” 

As time does not permit of more than just 
a few comments, I will say that I believe this 
tommittee does a very necessary, but a very 
trying and difficult duty, considering the 
nature of its task and the types of people it 
very frequently has to deal with, it is en- 
titled to your commendation for its better- 
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ment in procedures, especially as relates to 
the rights of witnesses, 

The House of Representatives itself, last 
April, adopted the Doyle resolution, House 
Resolution 151, unanimously. This rego}y. 
tion, amongst other things, eliminates one. 
man investigations in all House committees 
It does not apply to Senate committee jp. 
vestigations. 

When I was again yesterday asked how for 
I went in recognizing the right of a person 
under the Bill of Rights, to dissent from my 
views, I again replied that I would fight for 
a man’s right to say and print and preach 
whatever he wished, provided he did it within 
the four corners of the United States Cop. 
stitution as set out by established law. 

The right to patriotically disagree is jn. 
herent with American citizenship and the 
right to be wrong, if not a violation of estap. 
lished law, is another right, guaranteeq by 
the Bill of Rights. 

Men who find it a’ burden to think fre. 
quently and clearly on the subject of civ] 
rights for all American citizens, are not con. 
tributing toward making our beloved Na. 
tion, a living force for civil rights as guar. 
anteed by the Bill of Rights. 

I again restate, as I have many times, that 
I do not criticize a witness before our com- 
mittee for standing on his constitutional 
rights as provided in the fifth amendment in 
the Bill of Rights, if that witness is in good 
faith with his oath, himself, and the Con- 
gress. But, it is disgusting to have a witness 
raise it when the known facts frequently 
show that he is merely following the known 
Communist line of cheating on the commit- 
tee, even though there is no good faith, hon- 
esty, or integrity present in his claim of the 
constitutional privilege, 

Unless President Eisenhower was in error in 
his state of the Union message of 1954, the 
objects of the Congress, under Public Law 601, 
are necessary and of vital importance. The 
President said: 

“The subversive character of the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States has been 
clearly demonstrated in many way, including 
court proceedings. When a citizen know- 
ingly participates in the Communist con- 
spiracy, he no longer holds allegiance to the 
United States.” 

The President’s reference to court proceed- 
ings causes me to say that I am always 
pleased when a high court clearly states the 
law, as applied to any of our committee hear- 
ings, for much clear statement by the court 
is needed in this regard. 

In Public Law 831 of the 81st Congress in 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
Congress declared as follows: section 2— 

“As a result of evidence adduced before 
various committees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, there exists a world 
Communist movement, which, in its origin, 
its development, and its present practices, is 
a worldwide revolutionary movement whose 
purpose it is, by treachery, deceit, infiltra- 
tion into other groups (governmental and 
otherwise), espionage, sabotage, terrorism, 
and any other means deemed necessary to 
establish a Communist totalitarian dictator- 
ship in the countries throughout the world, 
through the medium of a worldwide Com- 
munist organization.” 

The Second World Congress of the Com- 
munist International, Moscow, July 17-Au- 
gust 7, 1920, adopted resolutions spelling out 
denial of the right of free speech and of the 
press when it said— 

“Communism repudiates parliamentat- 
janism as the forum of the future—it repu- 
diates the possibility of winning over parlia- 
ments; its aim is to destroy parliaments. The 
work within the parliaments consists chief- 
ly in making revolutionary propaganda from 
the parliamentary platform.” 


Who is there who fails to recognize that 
the resolution adopted in 1920 is still m 
active force and effect in 1955? 
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when I was in China, Japan, Italy, Eng- 
jand, Spain, and other foreign countries, last, 
I asked certain intelligence officials whether 
or not the activities of the Communists in 
their country were part of well-defined world 
plans. Their unanimous answer was in the 
affirmative. 

But, in meeting this subversive conspiracy, 
we must not throw the Bill of Rights out 
the window. There is no need of doing so. 
To imitate or copy totalitarian security pro- 
cedures would be totally disastrous to our 
American way of life. It would make of the 
Bill of Rights a corpse instead of keeping 
it a living force. We must continuously be 
on the alert lest those who are careless in 
differentiating between our security needs 
and our freedoms, under the Bill of Rights, 
take the easiest path, which does not neces- 
sitate moninterference with guaranteed 
rights. Due process of law must hold pre- 
eminence if individual rights and liberties 
are to be truly preserved as intended by our 
Bill of Rights. This is essential to make it a 
living force. 

In closing, may I invite you to share with 
me the proposition that the perpetuity of 
the Bill of Rights deserves the best of what- 
ever we are in individual patriotic vigilance, 
vigor, valiant protection of the rights and 
freedoms of all men, and that by our dedi- 
cated lives we increasingly help make our Bill 
of Rights a greater living force; that this 
Nation, under God, shall continue to be even 
a richer blessing to all Americans, every- 
where, and in perpetuity. 





Small Business Failures Continuing Up- 
ward Despite Boom for Big Business 
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HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the exaggerated claims of uni- 
versal prosperity, I think it might be 
sobering for our Republican friends to 
read today’s issue of the Journal of Com- 
merce, which points out that the number 
of business failures jumped up again in 
the week ending January 26 for a fourth 
consecutive time and is now at a post- 
war peak. Most of these failures, of 
course, were in the small-business field, 
and particularly in the retail trade field. 

The article follows: 

BUSINESS FAILURES 


Business failures continued upward to 284 
in the week ended January 26 from 269 in 
the preceding week reported Dun & Brad- 
Street, Inc. Rising for the fourth consecu- 
tive week, the total was considerably higher 
than a year ago, when 255 failures occurred 
in 1954 when there were 233. 

Although at a postwar peak, failures re- 
mained 26 percent below the prewar level 
of 385 in the comparable week of 1939. 

Most of the week’s increase centered in 
Tetail trade, where failures climbed to 154 
from 125. Slight upturns appeared in whole- 
saling with 30 as against 26, in construction 
with 33 as against 32, and in commercial 
services with 20 as against 19. 

Manufacturing showed the only decline. 
Its toll dropped to 47 from 67 a week ago. 
Fewer concerns failed than last year among 
manufacturers and wholesalers, but other 
lines exceeded the 1955 level. The most not- 
able upswing from a year 2go took place in 
retailing, 
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The White House Comments on the Live- 
stock Situation 
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HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
Iowa delegation in the Congress met 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Ezra Taft Benson, on Monday morning, 
January 9, 1956, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the distress of livestock pro- 
ducers. 

On Monday morning, January 23, 
1956, the entire Iowa delegation had a 
lengthy conference at the White House, 
which was attended by the President's 
personal assistants and top officials of 
the Department of Agriculture. At 
these meetings, the members of the Iowa 
delegation had opportunity to express 
their views and to make suggestions for 
alleviating the acute situation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include the following letter 
from the White House which was ad- 
dressed to me under date of January 27: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 27, 1956. 
The Honorable Henry O. TALLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TALLE: This letter fol- 
lows up the visit we had with your delega- 
tion last Monday in regard to the current 
livestock situation. 

As you well Know, the most important 
factor causing the sharp decline in hog 
prices in recent months has been the large 
supply of hogs marketed. Marketings dur- 
ing the past 2 or 3 months were at record 
or near-record levels. Moreover, this is the 
first time on record that the hog and cattle 
numbers cycles have both crested together. 
As a result of these supply conditions, prices 
have felt the impact. 

To provide assistance to hog producers, 
the Secretary of Agriculture promptly took 
a number of actions. Early in the season 
the Secretary called in a group to advise 
as to the actions which the Government 
should take in the light of the developing 
hog situation. He has attempted faithfully 
to carry out those recommendations. A 
pork- and lard-purchase program has been 
undertaken as a surplus removal operation 
to help strengthen prices to hog producers. 
The purchase program has utilized the kinds 
of pork products for which there are definite 
outlets. Through January 21, the Depart- 
ment had purchased a total of 95 million 
pounds of pork products, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $41 million. Additional pur- 
chases are continuing at weekly intervals 
to fill maximum needs. 

The Department of Agriculture also has 
been cooperating closely with the hog pro- 
ducers and the meat industry in an intensive 
pork-promotion program. This widespread 
promotional effort has provided great assist- 
ance in moving the near-record pork output 
readily into consumption and thereby has 
been of considerable benefit to the hog in- 
dustry. The Department has also pointed 
out to producers the advantages of market- 
ing their hogs at lighter weights in order to 
reduce the supply and produce a more ac- 
ceptable product for consumers. Also, the 
meat industry has been encouraged to adopt 
improved processing practices and to reflect 
higher prices to producers for the higher- 
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quality hogs. The industry, in turn, has 
adopted closer trimming of fat from pork 
cuts to encourage pork consumption. 

The pig-crop report issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on December 22 indi- 
cated that hog producers planned to make 
a 2-percent downward adjustment in their 
production of 1956 spring pigs. Marketings 
of sows and gilts in recent weeks indicate 
that an even greater reduction might be 
made. A smaller spring pig crop would, of 
course, mean improved hog prices next sum- 
mer, and particularly in the fall, when hog 
prices usually decline seasonally. 

We have been encouraged by the recent 
substantial improvement in hog prices. 
There has been an advance in hog prices of 
more than $2 per hundred pounds in a week. 
If marketings continue at the currently re- 
duced rate further price improvement in the 
near future seems likely. 

We have received many suggestions from 
people throughout the country on means of 
providing assistance to hog producers. These 
proposals range all the way from completely 
controlling production, marketing, and 
prices, to the diametrically opposite view of 
maintaining a completely hands off policy in 
the situation. 

Some people, as you know, have requested 
that the administration institute a program 
of buying live hogs from producers in order 
to support hog prices. I believe you recog- 
nize the difficulties that would have to be 
successfully dealt with in undertaking a 
live-hog purchase program, including caring 
for the animals, and having them slaughtered 
and the products processed. You can easily 
imagine the kind of problem that would be 
encountered in disposing of all of the prod- 
ucts which would be produced. It is clear, 
too, that any such plan would require an 
effective production control as a corollary. 

Other proposals have included supporting 
hog prices at specific levels, but without 
suggesting a practical means of doing it. In 
order to do this the Government would have 
to devise ways and means of buying any 
and all hogs or equivalent products which 
could not be sold in the market at above- 
support levels. 

On the other hand, we have received a large 
number of communications from people re- 
questing that there be no direct price sup- 
ports on hogs. Many of these came from 
farmers and farm leaders who honestly feel 
that the swine industry would be badly 
served by such an approach. 

As the President stated in his special mes- 
sage on agriculture, the administration is 
stepping up its hog-purchase program by 
developing new outlets for pork products. 
This was one of the proposals presented by 
your group, and action on it is proceeding 
vigorously. Certain other proposals which 
you presented in our conference will be fully 
explored on January 31 by Secretary Benson 
at a meeting with the National Swine Indus- 
try Committee in Chicago. The Secretary 
has called this special meeting to discuss 
with that group what additional steps should 
be taken to alleviate the current hog situa- 
tion. 

As regards the emphasis placed by several 
members of your group on the credit needs 
of farmers, and especially young veterans, I 
can report to you that a careful canvass is 
being made of that situation. The Secretary 
is determined that these needs be promptly 
and fully met. Yesterday, for example, the 
Farmers’ Home Administration allocated 
$1 million extra to Iowa for production and 
subsistence loans. 

Our discussion the other morning with you 
and your associates was very valuable, and 
we deeply appreciate your taking the time 
to meet with us. I am certain that much 
good will come of that meeting for the benefit 
of the hog and cattle producers of this coun- 
try. We genuinely seek, as you do, to carry 
out the most constructive program we can 
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devise in the interest of producers, both in 
the short run and over the longer time plan. 
With kind regards, 
Sincerely, 
SHERMAN ADAMS, 
Assistant to the President. 


Detroit Slowdown 
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HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the news 
has traveled far when it reaches the 
front page of the Wall Street Journal. 
On the morning of January 30 there ap- 
peared in the aforementioned paper an 
article entitled “Detroit Slowdown.” It 
would behoove everyone to read this 
story, for it carries an ominous message. 

We have heard a great deal recently 
about the high level of prosperity 
throughout the country. Mr. Speaker, 
Detroit has always been a barometer, an 
indicator of the Nation’s economic prog- 
ress. ‘The facts brought out in the 
Journal’s columns show that conditions 
are not good, and the effect is being felt 
in the country’s No. 1 industry. It 
might well be said that as Detroit goes, 
so goes the Nation. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am inserting in the 
Recorp the forceful article ‘Detroit 
Slowdown”: 

DETROIT SLOWDOWN—AUTO WORKERS PuT OFF 
Buyinc Cars, TV SETS AS OVERTIME VAN- 
ISHES—CHINESE LAUNDRY GETS FEWER 
Suirts; MARS FURNITURE’s SALES DOWN TO 
10 PerceENT From 1955—A “DINGER” SAVES 
His CasH 

(By John D. Williams) 

DErrorr.—Mayhoup Mithar, a Ford worker 
who hails from far-off Yemen, a tiny land 
on the Red Sea, is sending less money home. 

Through most of last year heavy overtime 
pushed up his Ford wages to $100 a week. 
The folks back home got from $25 to $37 
weekly. Since mid-December he’s been on 
straight time at $80 a week and his family 
now gets from $12.50 to $25 weekly. 

Saleh A. Mohamed, another Yemenite who 
somehow wound up here in the auto capital, 
still is sending $40 a week to his family. 
But he has cut down on his spending. “I 
buy 6 cans beer a week now,” says Saleh. 
“Before I drink sometime 12 cans.” 

BUDGET SQUEEZE 

The auto industry’s sharp cuts in over- 
time just before Christmas are squeezing the 
budgets of many auto workers. With spend- 
ing plans geared to high overtime pay, they're 
now putting off purchases of homes, Cars, 
television sets, major appliances, furniture, 
carpeting, and dozens of other items. Some 
are slowing down payments on 1955 pur- 
chases. Many retail shops here report a 
sharp slump in sales, 

Alex Work Supplies, a small store about a 
half block from the Chrysler division as- 
sembly plant on East Jefferson Street, is tak- 
ing in $65 a week now, compared with $80 
when Chrysler was working overtime. The 
owner, who sells such diverse items as work 
gloves and sandwiches, says: “The fellow who 
used to drop in for a sandwich and coffee now 
just takes coffee.” 

“Our customers are talking this way now— 
‘I like that, but I want to see what will hap- 
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pen at the plant first,’” says an executive 
of Mars Furniture Store, where 80 percent 
of the customers are auto workers. He says 
sales this month are down 40 percent from 
December’s Christmas levels and 10 percent 
from January 1955. 

Banks and finance companies are braced 
for a rise in delinquencies. ‘‘We are turn- 
ing down twice as many credit requests as a 
year ago,” says an Official of a big concern 
handling retail appliance credit. ‘The num- 
ber of requests is about the same as last 
January.” Despite such caution, the com- 
pany says delinquent accounts now amount 
to about 4 percent of total outstanding 
credit, compared with 3 percent to 314 per- 
cent in January 1955. 


THIRTY-HOUR WEEKS? 


“We're looking for some increase in delin- 
quencies and are trying to be prepared for 
it,” says a credit official at one of Detroit’s 
biggest banks. He adds an ominous predic- 
tion: “These auto fellows may have to adjust 
themselves to 30-hour weeks before it’s over.” 

There’s a chance, as the banker suggests, 
that things may get worse before they get 
better. As of last week, the industry still 
was rolling out cars at an annual rate of 
7.3 million, well above the most optimistic 
industry forecasts for the full year. Much 
more serious than loss of overtime, of course, 
is the possibility of a further rise in auto 
industry unemployment. The jobless total 
in the auto-oriented Detroit area has risen 
from 52,000 in mid-1955 to an estimated 
70,000 now. Much of this rise is due, directly 
or indirectiy, to auto output cutbacks. 

The significance of the auto cutbacks ex- 
tends far beyond Detroit. Ford division 
alone has 15 assembly plants, from Mahwah, 
N. J., to San Jose, Calif. Chevrolet has 11 
assembly plants around the United States. 
Parts makers and other suppliers dot the 
Nation. 

Even those Detroit retailers who so far 
have noted no sag in sales are worried about 
the future. “Since our welfare is keyed to 
the health, employment, and pay envelopes 
of the auto industry, the cut in overtime 
could have no other effect than a bad one,” 
says an Official of a big downtown depart- 
ment store. 

BIGGEST READJUSTMENTS 


Perhaps the biggest budget readjustments 
are being made by employees of Ford Motor 
Co., which for the past 2 years has used 
overtime more extensively than any other 
auto maker. 

A Wall Street Journal reporter a few days 
ago dropped in at the United Auto Workers 
Local 600 union hall, where dozens of Ford 
workers were lined up to get help with income 
tax returns (minimum fee: 50 cents for the 
short form and $1.25 for the long form). 
Chats with the workers and their wives 
turned up ample evidence of scaled-down 
buying plans. 

“I think we’ll hold off a while on the new 
furniture we planned to buy,” said the wife 
of a paint department worker whose present 
$83 a week compares with a 1955 high of 
$160. “We're spending all we make now, 
while before we could save $50 a month.” 

Loss of overtime forced another Ford 
worker to refinance his car, reducing monthly 
payments from $100 to $56. 

Top weekly take-home pay of a Ford tool 
shop employee last year was $135. Now he’s 
getting $80. He had big buying plans before 
the cutback: A $2,000 addition to his $10,000 
house (monthly payment: $65) to make 
room for an expected third child; a $200 TV 
set to replace a 1951 model; $400 worth of 
living room furniture; and a new Ford to 
replace his 1954 model. Said he: “Of course, 
everything is going to have to wait now.” 


SAVING FOR A HOUSE 


“We had been saving as much as $55 a 
week toward a small house we hoped to buy,” 
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recalled a Ford paint spraygun operator 
whose pay has slipped from $120 a week to 
$85. He’s not sure now they’ll go through 
with their home-buying plans. 

Across the street from the union hall 
within view of the towering smokestacks of 
Ford’s giant River Rouge plant—there’s g 
long row of bars, cafes, shoe stores, groceries 
drug stores, card parlors and pool halls, 
With a few exceptions these small-business 
men report business is slower. 

The Chinese laundry is ironing 33 percent 
fewer shirts than a month ago. Sales at the 
Wolverine Cleaners this month are down 19 
percent from December. The Hide-Away 
Bar finds a bright note: “It’s slow during 
the week but week-ends are busier because 
they’re not all working Saturdays now.” 

The friendly, elderly proprietor of a shoe 
store offers these economic indicators: In 
the week ended January 20 his shoe repair 
volume was $43.55, up 25 percent from the 
like week of December. But his new shoe 
sales dropped to $191.24, down 25 percent 
from December. 

Chrysler workers had experienced less 
overtime than Ford employees. But its 
elimination brings budget problems, none- 
theless. Seated on a bench near the assem- 
bly line at lunch time, one worker at Chry- 
sler Division’s assembly plant here talks 
about his finances. “I figure I have to take 
home $70 a week to keep from going into the 
hole,” he says. His check now runs about 
$72 a week. Last year he averaged $85 a 
week—his best earnings ever. With 6 chil- 
dren he has to watch his spending closely. 
He picks up odd jobs when he Can, driving 
a@ beer truck and pumping gas. 


PLENTY OF WANTS 


He has plenty of wants—his De Soto Is 6 
years old, his TV set dates from 1953, and his 
major appliances are about 8 years old. But 
without overtime he sees no way to replace 
them. 

Down the assembly line is a man whose job 
it is to polish and touch up gleaming new 
Chryslers. Unmarried, he _ supports his 
father. He’d like to spend $175 on a fresh 
coat of paint for his house and a tree for the 
front lawn. But he’s putting it off. When 
he was taking home $110 weekly last fall he 
used to go out four times a week. Down 
$58 a week now, he stays home all but 2 
nights a week. 

Based on their current take-home pay, 
some of the workers probably could spend a 
good deal more than they do. But they’re 
worried about the future. The Chrysler 
workers talk more of the prospect of short 
workweeks than of the overtime pay they’ve 
already lost. 

Take the “ding” man, for example. He's 
been working at Chrysler 30 years and has 
been “dinging” for 25. (A “dinger” takes out 
small car dents, incurred during assembly, 
without spoiling the paint finish.) Says he: 
“We need new carpeting in the living room 
and the dining room. I'll buy it if I see 
things pick up late in the summer. Butl 
don’t like to take money out of the bank.” 
He has $6,500 there. 

TV SET, STORM SASH 

For 3 months of 1955 he worked 7 days 4 
week and drew up to $190 a week before taxes. 
During that period he bought a new TV set 
and put $940 into new screens, storm sash 
and a garage door. Now that his pretax 
weekly pay is down to $79, he’s putting off 
trading in his 1953 Dodge on a new car. 

Down the street two blocks from the Chrys- 
ler plant is the Jefferson Army Store. Its 
manager reports: “November was a beautiful 
month for us, but sales started falling off 3 
weeks before Christmas and are now 25 per- 
cent below a month ago.” He notes an in- 
creased customer tendency to shop for lowest 
prices. 

Also near the plant is a Worth’ Clothes 
store, devoid of customers despite a big sign 
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out front: “Going out of business sale— 
40 percent to 60 percent off.” A spokesman 
says worth is closing its 4 Detroit stores 
and points to 2 newly vacated shops in the 
same block, both of which bear big “for 
rent” signs. 

At the Chevrolet plant at Flint, Mich., a 
worker admits to busy buying during 1955, 
when overtime pushed up his weekly take- 
nome pay to about $100. He bought a TV set, 
an automatic washer, a drier and home in- 
sulation. His debts on these items still total 
about $1,000. What’s he to do now that his 
take-home pay is down to about $55 a 
week? “Our essentials will come first, even 
if it means repossessions On some of the 
things I bought,” he says. 

NO MORE BOND BUYING 


This Chevrolet worker still has $200 worth 
of United States savings bonds. But he 
cashed 2 bonds 2 weeks ago to pay his car 
insurance bill and last week he stopped buy- 
ing bonds through payroll deductions. 

A Pontiac machine operator at Pontiac, 
Mich., likely will put off trading in his 1948 
Pontiac for a used 1954 model and has defi- 
nitely abandoned plans to buy a television 
set, although he has $800 in savings. Last 
June he was working 60 hours a week and 
pulling down $155 weekly. Now that he’s 
down to $91 a week, he’s cutting down on 
entertainment: “Me and my wife don’t go 
out as much any more.” 

Due partly to overtime, Ford’s total pay- 
roll last year shot up to a record $1,117,000,- 
000, compared with $962 million in 1954 and 
with the previous high of $988 million in 
1953. Its hourly workers averaged 44.2 hours 
a week, with some employees on the job as 
much as 60 hours a week. That compares 
with an average of 41.5 hours in 1954 and 
with 42 hours in 1953. 

General Motors’ 398,000 wage earners 
worked more hours last year than in any 
previous year. Final figures for 1955 aren’t 
available yet, but for the first half of the 
year the average was 43.5 hours a week, up 
from 40.1 in 1954 and from 41.9 in 1953. 





Three Wishes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
ran across, read, and was deeply moved 
by a poem by Nick Kenny that I think 
worth reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Its author is a New Yorker who 
has made an outstanding reputation for 
himself as a journalist. 

As a member of the staff of the metro- 
politan newspaper, the New York Mirror, 
and as columnist and feature writer, he 
has endeared himself to millions of 
readers. 

Moreover, Mr. Kenny, skillful as have 
been his journalistic achievements, has 
done more; he has given innumerable 
indications of his concern for the human 
needs of the people of his city and coun- 
try, and has associated himself with 
Many causes that serve the public wel- 
fare. Asa newspaperman, as radio and 
TV personality, as popular poet, and, 
above all, as a man, he has left and is 
leaving his mark on millions of his fel- 
low Americans. 
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The poem follows: 
THREE WISHES 


I wish I had a telescope 
To scan the starry skies 

But, since I have no telescope, 
I’m glad I have two eyes. 


I wish I had a kitchen run 
By push-button commands 

But, while that kitchen’s still a dream, 
I’m glad I have two hands. 


I wish I had a super car 
To give my friends a treat 

But, till that new car comes along, 
I’m glad I have two feet. 


Two eyes to look to God above, 
Two hands to clasp in prayer, 
Two feet to carry me to church, 
Why, I’m a millionaire! 
—Nick Kenny. 





Now Let Us Hear From the Automobile 
Owner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
weeks now congressional committees 
have been hearing from automobile man- 
ufacturers and dealers. Each group has 
been telling how good they were and the 
faults of the other. 

There is a third side to this story: that 
of the consuming public. 

Following is an item I-received unso- 
licited, which is the consumers? story. I 
am afraid it is all too typical. Incident- 
ally, it confirms one phase of my testi- 
mony before a committee of the other 
body. The item follows: 

You ARE HELPING To SEND TENS OF THOU- 
SANDS OF AMERICANS TO THEIR DEATHS 
EveRY YEAR BY FAILING TO Put a STOP TO 
THE FLAGRANT ABUSE OF THE CONSUMER BY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 
Abuse through— 

1. Cars with engines designed for constant- 
ly increasing power “to meet competition’”— 
in spite of the fact that the cars’ chassis, 
the cars’ safety elements, our public high- 
ways, and the maturity of our drivers are not 
necessarily able to handle this power safely. 

2. Cars assembled so rapidly as to breed 
possible carelessness. (Buick was producing 
67 an hour, when I went through the plant 
in August.) 

3. Frequent dishonesty in servicing. with 
the average consumer unable to know what 
has to be done or, after he gets the bill, what 
was done. 

4. Making excuses for defects to customers, 
often as if they were imagined by the new 
car owner, instead of admitting them and 
either correcting them properly or seeing to 
it that the customer gets a corrected car 
either this year or adequate adjustment when 
such corrections had been made. 

5. Refusal to accept responsibility for a 
defective product, forcing customer either to 
accept it or to buy a new one. 

6. Lack of any definite pattern in costs 
to the automobile owner in servicing, parts 
or gasoline products, with many of these 
products overpriced, especially by dealers and 
in tourist areas. 

7. Constantly increasing prices for cars 
with constantly decreasing quality in work- 
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manship, while the companies boast con- 
stantly increasing net profits. 

8. Dealer policies that result in the cheap- 
est kind of bargaining tactics to sell cars, 
with the customer never knowing exactly 
what he is paying, and for what. 

The following is a record of servicing re- 
quired by my 1955 Buick super convertible 
(cost, $4,086.29) : 

The first 6 months of servicing is one small 
evidence of the foregoing. 

Please note that many of the “subsequent 
servicings” reported below were necessitated 
by careless, inefficient dealer servicing orig- 
inally. * * * And almost all of the original 
dealer servicing would not have been neces- 
sary if the factory had produced the proper, 
efficient engineering and workmanship for 
which the customer pays so highly when 
purchasing a Car. 

Picked up car March 11, 1955. Back plastic 
window had flaw in it. Was replaced. 

Trunk flooring torn and sloppy. Replaced, 
but in process floor greased up and stained. 

Left door hanging 1 inch off frame—both 
doors rattling and banging against locks; 
when car 10 days old left door jammed and 
could not be opened. Serviced March 22, 
March 24, April 11, April 28, May 2, June 1, 
June 21, July 5, September 27. Apparently, 
because of body shake and poor engineering 
originally, these doors always will rattle and 
bang—and periodically the left door will 
shimmy out of position so badly that it will 
jam. It wasn’t until fifth servicing that left 
door was hung flush with dash. Then I was 
advised that lock had been welded into 
wrong place. Rattling continued. When 
Buick servicemen unjammed left door on 
March 22, they sprung it. When they righted 
this on March 24 they broke the inside trim. 
There also is a dent under lock outside. Car 
had two different locks on doors when new. 
This was corrected and new striker plates 
were installed April 28 and again June 21, 
but chucking noise did not disappear. Body 
shake of car, caused by only slightly bumpy 
roads, jiggled doors out of position during 
summer months until noise became unbear- 
able and left door became more and more 
difficult to open. I advised Buick that left 
door was on its way to jamming again. 
Their eastern service manager insisted noth- 
ing was wrong. On September 20 it jammed 
shut again. They opened it, but door con- 
tinues to bang around in its frame causing 
irritating noise that interferes with driver's 
control of car. Right door also rattles and 
bangs, but eastern service manager refused 
to do anything about it when he had the car 
in New York for going over, because “‘we 
might damage something else in trying to 
reposition this door.” In spite of above serv- 
icing, I am left with a noisy, unsafe car in 
spite of original investment of over $4,000 
for what should have been a well-engineered, 
carefully, and accurately assembled car. 

Carburetor needed adjustment March 22. 
Constant thudding noise; low gas mileage. 
Serviced April 2, 11, 28, June 1. After first 
adjustment car stalled. Buick man read- 
justed and cut off all air so had to stop on 
road for another readjustment same day 
(April 2). Gas mileage still poor—do well 
when we average 13 miles per gallon. 

Speedometer cable needed readjustment 
March 22. Serviced April 11. Buick admitted 
this defect in 1955 Supers. Failed to repair 
first time. Now O. K. 

Top leaked at left side. Serviced March 22 
and September 20. Still leaks. Also air 
pours through the top. 

Air coming through vents March 22. Air 
still is objectionabie unless heat is on. 

Discovered through skidding noise under 
car when it stopped or siowed that motor 
that runs the top was loose. Serviced March 
22. Now okay. 

Reverse gear caused car to hop March 22. 
Repaired. 
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Left front tire fell apart at seam. Had 
reported “feel steady thump as if tire was 
bad” on March 22. They could find nothing. 

On June 8, after 3 days in Buick shop when 
the factory representative was supposed to 
see what he could do to improve ride, a custo- 
mer, watching as they started to drive out 
the car for delivery to me, discovered a 
5-inch gash in front left tire; it had fallen 
apart at seams after only 3,000 miles of driv- 
ing. (Not one of the many men who worked 
on the car spotted it, although front end 
was supposed to have been checked.) US 
Royal (a subsidiary of General Motors) agent 
insisted that I pay $5 for mileage used, al- 
though they admitted it was defective, and 
although tire was still on warranty, accord- 
ing to Buick. Buick paid when I refused 
to. Bouncing noise continued in right rear 
tire which Buick replaced July 9-16. Bad 
front end of the car wore down these brand 
new tires which I had put in front in less 
than 3,000 miles. 

Right rear window failed to close; wires 
were so badly taped, according to Buick 
dealer who serviced that they short-circuited. 
Serviced April 4, 11, and 28. Wires were re- 
paired by District of Columbia dealer, but 
upholstery was not properly restored. It 
took two follow-up servicings by my own 
dealer to get it right. Now O. K. 

Boot that covers top was improperly de- 
signed so that it took three men to snap it 
on. Serviced April 3 and July 9. Buick 
sent new boot from factory, same size, but 
they sent snaps separately for dealer to in- 
stall on outer rim. Boot still too tight; 
seams are ripping open. 

Left visor was sprung. Rattled and fell 
into line of vision. Serviced April 11, April 
28, and July 9. It’s now sprung again. 

Front floor carpeting not laid properly; 
ended below front seat, underlining exposed. 
Serviced April 11 and July 9. Was relaid first 
time, but it blew up when the top was down. 
Reinstated. Now O. K. 


Reported oil leak—either from engine or 
Dynafiow, or both. Serviced April 28, August 
22, and September 8. On August 22, when oil 
was changed at service station, was advised 
that there was no gasket in engine oil equip- 
ment—then they found it. Also on August 
22 a Buick serviceman informed me, when I 
needed a quart of Dynafiow oil after only 
6,000 miles that they “all leak.” In Flint, 
Mich., the Buick plant, when I complained 
that I had needed 2 quarts of engine oil in 
the last 1,000 miles, they said they were in- 
structed to tell customers that “that’s 
normal for a Buick.” When I returned to my 
own independent serviceman at end of a 
trip on September 8, he discovered that 
the gasket in engine oil drain was faulty 
(Buick dealer admitted “we have had some 
of those’) and the Dynaflow still was leak- 
ing. Buick repaired Dynafiow. 

Talked to factory representative on May 20 
after returning from trip on New York State 
Thruway in wind when car was impossible 
to handle, and rattles were unbearable. He 
asked to go over car himself the next week 
or so. We made date for June 1 after my 
frequent calls to pin him down. 


On June 1 factory representative super- 
vised checking of car. He said front end 
needed correction, and wheels were alined. 
He also tightened power steering wheel to 
Gegree where it was hard to handle. I later 
was advised that this could damage steering 
gear over period of time. Front end con- 
tinues to be weak and car still is difficult to 
handle. Car has had front-end correction 
and wheel alinement and balancing 4 times 
in 13,000 miles. 

As result of my advising the president of 
GM that my unanswered letters to him 
would be left with my insurance papers 
and that my family were being instructed 
to sue GM to the hilt if I should lose my 
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life in this unsafe car, the eastern service 
manager for Buick flew up to see me on 
June 21. He drove car and insisted it was 
normal. He did admit a strange noise from 
rear left tire * * * admitted to chucking of 
left door against lock * * * and he did sug- 
gest that either I bring the car to New York 
for the Fisher Body man to go over under his 
supervision, or he would send the man up 
here to go over it. I chose New York in order 
for the manager to supervise, hoping this 
would result in more positive results than in 
the past. Later was advised that it was 
against GM policy to reimburse me for the 
train fare involved in so doing. It was at his 
instruction that two new striker plates were 
installed on the doors. 

Following is his list of repairs (on a car 
still new and already serviced as this record 
indicates so far): Left rear tire was replaced. 
Front floor carpeting reinstalled. Right 
quarter drain hole was opened (this had been 
neglected at factory). Left vent window 
spring was repositioned. Top boot cover was 
restitche Left visor again was realigned. 
Both door garnish mouldings were reset but 
the manager telephoned me to say that he 
would not reposition the right door (which I 
complained was chucking, rattling, and obvi- 
ously out of position) because they “might 
damage something else.” He also told me 
during this call that my complaint of over- 
heating was unjustified—these motors “run 
hot.” Dealer later found that thermostat 
was defective. Fan beit and power steering 
belt were replaced. 

Brought car to dealer on July 25 to be put 
in completely safe condition for cross-country 
trip. Pointed out that motor was running 
hot, and car pulled to right, especially when 
brakes were applied. (Note that this was less 
than 10 days after car was gone over in New 
York City Eastern Service Division shop.) I 
also had them put two new tires on front. 

Dealer discovered that thermostat was 
defective. 

When I got car on road, found pulling had 
not been eliminated. Car war almost im- 
possible to handle on road from here to Cali- 
fornia, and in San Diego (August 15) brought 
it in to an oldtime whcel alignment specialist 
who reported the front end to be extremely 
loose. He corrected this, balanced wheels 
and changed the cam and caster. 

When I returned to tell him car handled 
better, but still pulled when I applied the 
brake, he advised that there must be grease 
on the brake lining. (See story on this after 
I got home.) 

A serviceman who lubricated car (August 
8) discovered inner tread of each front tire 
was worn from defective front end (less than 
3,000 miles after brandnew tires were put on 
front), with compensating wear on rear. He 
also showed me a drawer full of Buick trans- 
mission differential plugs he had to keep on 
hand because they regularly broke off when 
he opened them. 

Stopped at Buick plant at Flint August 31, 
where we saw cars coming down assembly 
line with sprung doors, just as I had com- 
plained of in March. 

Visited Consumer Service Office, 
August 31 to complain of following: 

Excessive consumption of engine oil. 

Excessive consumption of Dynaflow oil. 

Excessive body shake, resulting in loose 
doors and general noise and discomfort. 

Advised that left door was on way to jam- 
ming again. 

Car scraping bottom on inclines. 

Poor handling of the car on the highway. 

Young man’s comment on use of oil was, 
“Two quarts per 1,000 miles is normal. We 
must tell you that, but I wouldn't want it 
on my car.” 

Regarding other complaints, he said they 
would be forwarded to New York City serv- 
ice office (where car already had been 
serviced.) 


Flint, 


January 31 


Tired of Buick’s constant motions with. 
out action in correcting faults reported here. 
in, and concerned about continual risk of 
life entailed by car’s poor performance, on 
September 8 I took car to my own service. 
man upon return from coast. He discovereg: 

Defective rear axle Oil seals had leaked go 
much grease on my brake linings that al. 
though right lining could be cleaned, left 
brake lining had to be replaced. 

Defective drain plug gasket had caused 
leakage of engine oil. 

Dynaflow still was leaking. 

Tailpipe was hitting against differentia] 
as result of body shake. 

Because of design of this car, repair of 
brake linings and rear axle oil seals was an 
expensive job. This repair bill, including 
complete servicing was $60, greater than I 
ever had in the 6 years and 90,000-mile his- 
tory of my 1949 car (including replace- 
ments). 

In talk on September 9 with spring man 
who had corrected the front end of the car, 
which again was in bad shape as result of 
8,000 miles driving over good highways, he 
advised that in 1 week he had had 3 new 
Buicks in for change of shock absorbers be- 
cause of poor performance of those on the 
Buick. 

Brought car to Buick dealer September 12 
for repair of Dynaflow leak—also brought 
along left brake lining to show them. Also 
to ask for repair of left door which was 
banging around and about to jam. 

Eastern service manager happened to be in 
that day. He insisted that “there was no 
trace of grease on the lining.” When I 
picked it up I got grease all over my suit. 
He also drove the car and assured me that 
“nothing was wrong with the door.” 

September 27 left door jammed and could 
not be opened. Buick dealer opened door. 
Said car must have been jacked up causing 
chassis to “spread,” thus admitting poor 
structure of car. Car had only been raised 
on standard lubrication rack. 

Other defects: Body shake caused hood 
spring to loosen, causing hood to vibrate 
as you drive. Knobs of heater controls fall 
off periodically. Car continues to handle 
badly, and to be uncomfortably noisy as 
doors shake in their frames. 

This car is not “an isolated case” (the 
term used by General Motors to pass off 
dealers’ reports on customer complaints, and 
continually used until, according to my own 
dealer, defective cars reported amount to 
3 to 4 percent of sales, a sizable percentage 
of over a million cars) but is typical of care- 
less engineering in an effort to turn out cars 
for rapid sales, is indicated by: 

The record showing that, while denying the 
defects verbally and failing to correct them 
through servicing, General Motors (Buick) 
picked up the dealer’s bills for servicing this 
car and did some servicing themselves. 

Reports from Buick owners and both Buick 
and independent servicemen whom I met all 
over the country, plus the Consumer Report 
on 1955 cars revealing the same problems. 

The promotion sent by Buick’s main 
office to all Buick cwners, urging wheel 
switching ever 2,000 to 4,000 miles to prevent 
tire wear. 

Advertisements for the 1956 Buick, claim- 
ing new front end geometry, newly balanced 
chassis, new shock absorbers (although the 
1956 cars generally have not been changed 
basically). 

The public is helpless against the literally 
deadly competition between automobile com- 
panies. The reckless pricing and poor quality 
of auto products and auto servicing. The 
constantly increasing power of cars. The 
slowness with which safety factors are being 
added, and then only as extras. The pack 
and other price policies that make it im- 
possible for a customer to know what he is 
buying and for what price. 
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Isn't it time for Government regulation of 


mobile industry? 
Miss JANE BARTON, 
Albany, N.Y. 


(who has never owned anything but a 
Buick and had never expected to own any- 


thing else.) 


the auto 





Politics Is Not a Dirty Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Yonkers Herald Statesman of 
October 6, 1955, entitled, “Politics Is Not 
a Dirty Business’: 

Pouirics Is Not A Dirty BUSINESS 


On the testimonial he is listed as the Hon- 
orable James A. Farley. He was in his time 
State chairman and national chairman of 
the Democratic Party. He was the man who 
managed the first two campaigns of Presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt, in whose Cabinet he 
served for two terms as Postmaster General. 
And now he is head of a large soft-drink in- 
ternational sales corporation. 

But to many who “knew him when,” here 
in Westchester, he is still just plain Jim 
Farley, from Nyack across the river. Even 
among Republicans he is accorded the pres- 
tige of being one of the smartest politicians 
of our era. That is why it is worth review- 
ing his words Monday evening at the testi- 
monial dinner to our new Westchester 
county judge, George A. Brenner, of Yonkers. 

Political ethics, holds Mr. Farley, should 
be as rigid as the moral code. 

“It must be recognized,” he told the testi- 
monial diners, ‘that politics and morality 
are one and indivisible. * * * Power to do 
good is the true and lawful end of political 
inspiration. This power to do good is not 
to be confused with political zeal, which can 
be good but which is often mistaken. Pol- 
itics should bring man ordered progress 
toward general convenience and usefulness.” 

Admitting that political power carries with 
it the responsibility for wise, judicious use, 
Mr. Farley advised: 

“Seek power but love liberty.” In acknowl- 
edgment of his increasing years, the Demo- 
cratic Party's elder statesman advised: 

“My generation is passing. Maybe we did 
not handle our problem too well. Maybe we 
were too tolerant of political transgressors 
among us. That could be. If so, asa mem- 
ber of an older generation, I would be most 
Temiss if I failed to appeal to young people 
to take up politics, so that the world may 
£0 on to its rendezous with moral destiny. 

“We must not shrug off our responsibility 
by washing our hands of politics as a dirty 
business. Politics is not a dirty business 
unless we allow it to become so. It is rather 
& most serious business which has need of 
the most high-minded and the most gener- 
ous-hearted among us. 

Politics should be a joyous dedicated com- 
Panionship toward advancement of man on 
farth, just as religion is a glorious com- 
panionship toward bringing final, happy ful- 
fillment in eternity. Moral strength must 
=; the political leaders of the future if 
eran, *°, Keep the country free and by 
xample set the world free.” 
oe those wise words from an experienced 

an with exceptional political background, 
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we say a hearty “Amen.” And particularly 
we hope the words fall upon receptive ears 
of our young people. In their hands lies our 
political future. 





Economic Freedom and the Automobile 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the Congress and as an auto- 
mobile dealer, it affords me a great deal 
of pleasure to commend to the Members 
of this body for reading, an address by 
Hon. JosEPH C. O.MAHONEY, Senator 
from Wyoming. It was delivered yester- 
day to the annual convention of the 
National Automobile Dealers Association 
assembled here in Washington. 

This is typically an American state- 
ment in that it offers encouragement to 
small businessmen throughout America 
who are in the automobile business. 
Senator O’MAHONEY recognizes the right 
of an individual under our free enter- 
prise system to choose his destiny with- 
out fear of reprisal or undue pressure 
from the giants of the automobile indus- 
try. It calls for a spirit of fairness and 
equality for these dealers in their con- 
tractual relationship with the automo- 
bile manufacturers. 

The remarks of the Senator are fair 
and, I feel, indicative of the viewpoints 
of every franchised new car dealer in 
this country. 

ECONOMIC FREEDOM AND THE AUTOMOBILE 

INDUSTRY 


(Address of Senator JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Wyoming, before the 39th annual Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association con- 
vention, Sheraton Hall, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C.) 


Two congressional investigations of 1955 
have, without a single line of legislation 
having been written, already produced some 
beneficial results in the automobile industry. 
I know that Senator A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
of Oklahoma, who headed the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and I, who had the honor 
to be in charge of the work of the Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly, agree that without the cooperation 
and assistance of NADA and of the automo- 
bile dealers of America little could have been 
done, so I begin by expressing my deep ap- 
preciation to this organization and to the 
thousands of automobile dealers all over 
this country who wrote me and who re- 
sponded to the questionnaire sent out under 
Senator MONRONEY. 

The staffs of both of these committees 
worked diligently and effectively to assemble 
the information which you presented us, 
and by the public hearings we were able to 
place the facts in a written record for all 
to see. For the first time, in our hearing 
dealers and manufacturers were enabled to 
sit around a congressional table in an open 
hearing and state their views, face to face. 
Open discussion is good for the soul. It can 
now be said that signs are already appearing 
to indicate a better relationship between the 
factory and the dealer. The pressures which 
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the dealers felt were used by the factories 
to compel them to distribute at their own 
loss more cars than the market could soundly 
absorb are apparently disappearing and there 
come to the Senate Office Building expres- 
sions from men who ought to know that 
1956 may see a new spirit of good will. 


FACTORY PRESSURES CAUSE BOOTLEGGING 


We shall make a mistake, however, if we 
believe that the problem of factory-dealer 
relationship can be solved, or that a rule 
can be developed which without the sanc- 
tion of law will preserve the econcmic free- 
dom of local dealers from the power of cen- 
tral management. It is true that bootlegging 
in the automobile business was generated 
because the factories were manufacturing 
more automobiles than the market would ab- 
sorb, and that the manufacturer, while in- 
sisting upon full payment at the factory 
gate, pushed more cars upon the individual 
dealer than he could profitably handle. In- 
deed, the manufacturer could not have been 
oblivious to the evils that resulted including 
the operations of the vacant-lot dealer who, 
without salesroom or repair shop, entered 
into competition with the distributor hold- 
ing a formal franchise from the factory. 

The inventory of unsold automobiles at 
the beginning of 1956 is actually greater 
than it was at the beginning of either 1955 
or 1954 and, if the fears of financial failure 
which so many dealers entertained before 
the problem was brought to Congress are to 
be allayed, the relationship between the 
manufacturer and the dealer must be placed 
upon a more equitable, sound and bilateral 
basis than it has heretofore been. The fac- 
tory in its own interest must work through 
contented distributors, whose charters of 
operation cannot be modified by telephone 
orders, or private tips from factory repre- 
sentatives who, with or without the knowl- 
edge of central management, have presumed 
to tell the dealer what he must do or else. 

No one will deny that automobile manu- 
facturers, the six of them that are left, are 
managed by able, efficient gentlemen who, in 
man-to-man dealings, follow a high stand- 
ard. No one can doubt, however, that a sys- 
tem which places all the risk on the distrib- 
utor while the manufacturer receives cash 
on the barrelhead is obviously one which in 
the end would be as bad for the manufac- 
turing corporation as it has proved to be 
during 1954 and 1955 for the dealer. A sys- 
tem which allows the manufacturer to con- 
vey his orders orally and without record es- 
tablishes an atmosphere of arbitrary power 
which inevitably breeds not only discontent, 
but fear, and finally resentment that is 
bound eventually to explode to the detri- 
ment of all concerned. 


THE FRANCHISE SHOULD PROTECT DEALERS’ 
INDEPENDENCE 


In my opinion there can be no sound and 
stable relationship established between au- 
tomobile manufacturers and automobile 
dealers unless there is an agreement binding 
upon the manufacturer that whatever sug- 
gestions or orders management desires to 
convey to the dealer shall be in written form. 

The dealer by his reports to the manufac- 
turer lays bare his whole financial status. 
He has no secrets from the central offices of 
management and he has no security from the 
desires and plans of central management or 
its spokesmen so long as they can be trans- 
mitted to him without a record upon which 
the dealer may make his appeal. 

In this position, he stands helpless before 
an appeal to a board made up by manage- 
ment. 

The American system of settling disputes 
among citizens is through an impartial court 
sworn to do justly by all parties to the dis- 
pute. That is why in almost every com- 
munity throughout the land we see above 
the courthouse as the symbol of justice, the 
goddess with the scales in her hand and the 
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blindfold on her eyes to shut out all im- 
pressions that might tempt her to allow the 
scales to be tipped by anything but the truth. 

The lawbooks are full of cases which 
dealers have lost in their suits against central 
management because the nature of the sales 
agreement under which they operated was 
such that they had signed away their basic 
rights and had in fact voluntarily made 
themselves little more than vassals of the 
manufacturer. Baseball players and even 
football players, who are bought and sold by 
their managers like chattels, have neverthe- 
less contracts which are enforceable in the 
courts, contracts under which both parties 
have rights and responsibilities. The defect 
of the automobile franchise is that the man- 
ufacturer’s right of termination is an instru- 
ment by which the car dealers are reduced 
to a defenseless position. Despite all the 
protestations of manufacturers that they 
wish to be fair and just to the dealer, they 
have contrived by the common form of 
franchise to put themselves in an impregna- 
ble position, while the dealer is at their 
mercy. When the holder of a 1-year fran- 
chise finds himself approaching the renewal 
date he is in no position to bargain. Even 
though he may be a dealer who has made 
large profits during the post war years when 
the public was ready to buy anything that 
ran on four wheels, he is nevertheless just 
as powerless as the poorest dealer in the land 
when he sits across the renewal table with 
the spokesmen for the manufacturer. 


DEALERS HELPLESS AGAINST GIANT INDUSTRY 


This is not the American pattern under 
which business is carried on at arm’s length 
by equals whose obligations are assumed by 
mutual consent. It is a new pattern which 
has been developing in the fields of indus- 
try in which individuals find themselves 
dealing with large corporations by which 
they are as clearly outclassed as a feather- 


weight would be in the same ring with 
Marciano. 

Sometimes the man on main street en- 
gaged in business with his friends and neigh- 
bors imagines that he belongs in the same 
class as the mighty corporations which deal 


in interstate and foreign commerce. Let us 
see how completely dissimilar are the indi- 
viduals who are the local distributors of 
motorcars and the manufacturers who make 
them. The local distributor, even when it is 
a@ local corporation, is still primarily an or- 
ganization that is owned and managed by 
the same persons. That is not the case with 
automobile makers like General Motors, Ford, 
and Chrysler. These corporations are owned 
by thousands or hundreds of thousands of 
stockholders whose only participation in the 
handling of the money they paid for their 
stock is to sign a proxy for the managers. 
In the case of the General Motors Corp., the 
owners or stockholders number over half a 
million and, as shown in the General Motors 
Handbook of Information, although more 
than 90 percent of the stockholders are in- 
dividual persons, no one individual owns as 
much as 114 percent of the common shares. 
These shareholders live in every State and in 
many foreign countries, and more than 60 
percent own 50 shares or less. In the eco- 
nomic state, which General Motors can prop- 
erly be called, the individual owner sinks to 
insignificance. But at least he has a vote, 
while in the new plan just announced by the 
Ford manufacturing company little people 
with small sums of money to invest have 
been invited to buy voteless stock of the 
Ford corporation so that they do not have 
the right even to sign a proxy as in the case 
of General Motors. 
GM A PRIVATE ECONOMIC STATE 


In General Motors the 50 largest stock- 
holders own 38.9 percent of all the outstand- 
ing stock. The 15 largest own 32 percent. 
Every lawyer and every business expert who 
is at all familiar with the control of large- 
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scale corporations knows that the group 
which can control 30 percent of the out- 
standing stock in any corporation, in which 
the great majority of the individual stock- 
holders are the owners of only a few shares, 
are in fact in control of the corporation. 
These few stockholders are the rulers of an 
economic state, the geographical extent of 
which exceeds local, State, and even interna- 
tional boundaries. 

General Motors, for example, has plants 
in 64 American cities and in 18 foreign coun- 
tries through subsidiaries created under the 
laws of those countries. It does business in 
every State of the Union. The raw materials 
it buys from steel to plastics, wood, glass, 
fabrics, copper, chrome, and countless other 
commodities constitute the economic life of 
many communities in which they are pro- 
duced and fabricated. General Motors boasts 
in its Information Handbook that it has 
21,166 suppliers, located in every State and 
ranging in size from small shops with a 
dozen or so employees to large mass-produc- 
tion companies in the steel, rubber, and 
chemical industries. 

The dictionary of complimentary adjec- 
tives does not contain words enough to praise 
the engineering skill, the manufacturing ef- 
ficiency, the managerial genius of the men 
who have built this organization. Its prod- 
ucts include the tools of other industries, the 
household appliances that make housework 
so easy and comfortable for the modern 
housewife, tanks and guns, rockets, guided 
missiles, and ammunition with which to 
make war, and its financial strength is so 
great that imagination can scarcely place a 
boundary on the activities in which it may 
engage. 

Add to its 500,000-plus stockholders, its 
600,000-plus employees, the employees of its 
21,000 suppliers, and of its 18,000 dealers, 
you find that the population of this economic 
state is greater than the population of some 
of the States and of most of the cities in the 
United States. Its gross revenues, which in 
1955 were approximately $12 billion, are more 
than one-third of the total gross income of 
all the farms and ranches of America in the 
same year. I make this comparison because 
the farm industry is carried on by indi- 
viduals for the most part, while the manu- 
facture of automobiles is carried on by huge 
corporations. In the instance of General 
Motors, the world’s largest manufacturing 
corporation, its gross revenue amounting to 
more than one-third of the gross revenue 
of the entire agriculture industry, illustrates 
the nature of the problem that this genera- 
tion must solve if it is to preserve political 
and economic liberty for the people of the 
United States, to say nothing of the people 
of the world. 

While the economic status of the farmer 
is deteriorating that of the great corporations 
is improving and by means of steadily in- 
creasing mergers and combinations they are 
exercising such control over the whole na- 
tional economy that the States have lost 
the power to protect the public interest while 
the pressure for the expansion of Federal 
power continues apace. Federal boards and 
commissions multiply in number and assume 
more authority over the lives of the people. 

Regulation of private activities by Govern- 

nent was never popular and is not popular 
now. During both World Wars in which this 
Nation was engaged, when Congress found it 
necessary to mobilize all our industrial re- 
sources to win, it passed laws giving Govern- 
ment the power to regulate prices, to allo- 
cate materials, to place restrictions upon 
many peacetime businesses in order that the 
terrible business of war could be carried on 
to a successful conclusion. In every such 
act Congress provided that the power should 
end as of a certain date. When victory did 
not come as speedily as had been hoped, these 
grants of emergency power were extended, 
and even now, in the name of defense and 
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in international relations, the Federal] Ex 
tive asks authority greater than Cong. 
likes to give—witness the request for 8 
during the next 10 years to make etna 
ments for foreign aid. - 

Only a few days ago the President, in sub 
mitting his annual economic report, one. 
cated a study of the problem of restoring 
the Government’s power to regulate the Pe 
of consumer installment credit, saying that 
“installment credit has repeatedly been 
tested and found excellent.” He went on to 
say that, “nevertheless, installment Credit 
sometimes accentuates swings in the buyin 
of automobiles, furniture, television sets, a 
other consumer durables, thereby €Xposing 
the rest of the economy to the hazard of 
widened fluctuations.” 


CONCENTRATION OF ECONOMIC POWER 
CHANGING OUR SYSTEM 


What I am pointing out is that concep. 
trated economic power has grown so great 
that it is changing our entire economic SYS- 
tem. It is changing the relationship of cit. 
izens to one another, the relationship of cit. 
izens to corporations, the relationship of cor. 
porations to Government, and, above all, the 
relationship of Federal Government to the 
States and to the people. Our system js 
changing before our eyes, but we don’t see it, 

Government has the responsibility imposeq 
upon it by the Constitution to regulate com. 
merce in time of peace and in time of war, 
but Congress has always been slow to Tegu- 
late and rigidly reluctant to impose Govern. 
ment controls over the activities of its cit. 
izens. It yields to such grants only in times 
of emergency when the life of the Nation it. 
self is at stake. In normal times of peace it 
desires only to exercise its constitutional 
power of regulation. By regulation we mean 
only the establishment of those rules under 
which the citizen may pursue his private life 
without the intervention of the Government 
to say what he may or may not do. The 
American people are instinctively loyal to the 
Jeffersonian principle “that government is 
best which governs least.” 

The members of this organization, how- 
ever, have learned from their experience in 
the last few years that government is not 
the only institution which assumes the power 
of control. I dare say it was one of the most 
important events of the 20th century 
when the automobile dealers of America in 
1954 and 1955 became aware of the fact that 
they as individuals had to submit to the 
controls of the manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts they thought they were selling as free 
and independent enterprisers. Now they 
know that though they themselves were the 
owners of the properties they operated, they 
were frequently compelled to surrender their 
own judgment as to what they thought was 
best for their business affairs by the pressure 
of factory representatives who bore no Ie 
sponsibility for the orders they gave or for 
the results that followed. 

Lest it be through that I am overempha- 
sizing the General Motors Corp. in this dis- 
cussion of the concentration of economi¢ 
power, I want to point out that it has been 
known to economists and others for almost 50 
years that in modern organized business the 
giant units which have appeared have sepa- 
rated ownership and management and have 
stepped with controls into the vacuum Col- 
gress left by failing to regulate. The stock- 
holders don’t manage. They merely furnish 
the capital. Management is concentrated in 
a few hands, and a comparatively few such 
organizations are greater in economic powér 
than many of our States and cities. 

Statistics available in the Library of Con- 
gress show that there are 25 corporations 
the United States whose revenues are large 
than those of any State or municipality, e 
cept the 5 largest, namely, the city of New 
York, and the States of Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, New York, and Ohio. New York City 
ranks second to the Federal Government 
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among all the public bodies of this Nation 
jn the amount of revenue it collects. In 1954 
our largest city received total revenues 
amounting to $2,866,000,000. Six corpora- 
tions, national and in some cases interna- 
tional in scope, collected more money from 
the people that year than did New York City. 
They are, in the order of their magnitude, 
(1) General Motors, (2) Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.), (3) American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., (4) United States Steel Corp., (5) Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., and (6) General Electric Co. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. col- 
lected $2,176,000,000, which is more than 
the State of Pennsylvania, the largest rev- 
enue gatherer of all of the States. Chrysler 
Corp. collected $2,072,000,000, or more than 
the State of California, the State of New 
york, or the State of Ohio, the revenues of 
which were respectively $2,300,000,000 for 
California, $1,924,000,000 for New York State, 
and $1,090,000,000 for Ohio. 

“SO WHAT?” TOTALITARIANISM 


This is a situation which cannot be waved 
off with a toss of the head or with the 
derisive jibe “So what?” We know now that 
the economic decisions which are reached 
behind closed doors in the offices of these 
great economic states reverberate through- 
out the land and affect business not only in 
every State, city, and county, but affect like- 
wise whole segments of the population. Our 
very way of life is being altered and methods 
of totalitarianism are succeeaing the meth- 
ods of democracy. 

National business of the size above indi- 
cated cannot be conducted without affecting 
all interstate and foreign commerce. The 
Constitution gave to Congress the power and 
the duty to regulate such commerce in the 
public interest. If that constitutional au- 
thority is not exercised so as to preserve our 
economic freedom, political freedom itself 
will be in danger. We cannot afford to close 
our eyes to the cold war which envelops the 
world for it is an economic war. There are 
two contrary principles involved in this con- 
flict. One is the principle of Soviet Russia 
that the dictators of the proletariat shall 
tell all the people of the world what they 
can or cannot do, both economically and 
politically. The other principle is the one 
which we have inherited from the framers 
of the American Constitution, namely, that 
no individual, no dictator, no group, no class 
can govern this land, either politically or 
economically, according to its own will. To 
the latter principle all Americans still ad- 
here, 

If we wish this principle to prevail, then 
we must quickly get about the task of pro- 
viding through the Federal Government the 
rules—not the controls—under which our 
economic system shall work, the laws to 
guide business, not the discretionary boards 
to control it. 

THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY HAS LEARNED THE 
FACTS OF LIFE 


The automobile dealer has learned the eco- 
nomic facts of life the hard way. Manage- 
ment in the automobile industry has like- 
wise seen the writing on the wall and seems 
ready to make adjustments. To be just, 
however, these adjustments must have the 
force and effect of law. They should be ad- 
justments of freedom, not mere adjustments 
of control. They must be adjustments that 
will clearly define powers, duties, and re- 
Sponsibilities. If that be done, we in Amer- 
ica can show all the peoples of the world that 
dictatorship of any kind need not be tol- 
erated because social justice can be achieved 
by the people themselves. 

There are certain steps which it seems to 
me should be taken immediately. I shall 
hot here discuss proposals which the Com- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly have be- 
fore it covering the larger field, but I do not 
hesitate to express the first step which I 
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feel should be taken by which the automo- 
bile industry can lead the way on the road 
back to economic liberty. 


LET'S WRITE A CONTRACT ENFORCEABLE IN THE 
COURTS 


The first step would be the negotiation of 
a sales contract between automobile manu- 
facturers and dealers carrying provisions of 
mutual responsibility and enforceable in the 
courts. 

Such a contract should eliminate com- 
pletely all oral orders or suggestions to the 
dealers by factory spokesmen with the threat 
of force. 

Such a contract might well be flexible 
enough to protect the dealer and the factory 
in years of high or low public demand, of 
high or low production. It might be feasi- 
ble, for example, that the allotment of cars 
to distributors for sale could be made an- 
nually by mutual consent upon the historic 
basis of public demand with a provision for 
a bonus of extra cars for the distributor with 
a good record in an area of high demand, 
and a provision to the effect that in times of 
high inventory and difficult sales the factory 
bear a part of the loss resulting from over 
production. 

If dealer councils are necessary to main- 
tain a sound basis of mutuality between the 
factory and the dealer, then both the manu- 
facturer and the dealer should have an equal 
hand in selecting the persons to sit upon the 
councils. The dealers should have the right 
to organize in their respective regional areas 
and elect the members who are to represent 
them on such industry councils. 

The pattern of procedure should be estab- 
lished by Federal law so that it would have a 
permanent status, and not be subject to fluc- 
tuation with the changes of managers. 

This should be a rule of order ratified by 
the national Congress, and it would point out 
to every other industry how a self-governing 
economic system could be established, abol- 
ishing arbitrary powers for either manage- 
ment or Government, but establishing under 
written contracts mutual rights to which all 
parties concerned could appeal in case of 
disputes to the judicial system established 
by the Federal Constitution. 





Grand Opportunities in Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled ‘Grand Opportunity,” appearing 
in the Boston Post of Sunday, January 
29, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GRAND OPPORTUNITY 

Deputy Prime Minister William Norton of 
Treland, who visits Boston this weekend, is 
a refreshing change as a visiting statesman. 
He asks for no handouts, no charity, no 
loans. Instead he offers American industries 
a chance to make some money in Ireland by 
taking up free land, hiring plentiful labor, 
accept cash grants and tax concessions. 

Whether this highly individualistic ap- 
proach to relations with a nation long 
friendly and intimately entwined in Irish- 
American cultural sympathies will work out 
is in the lap of the future. 
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But, here is an opportunity for many well- 
to-do Americans of Irish ancestry and sym- 
pathy to really do something for the Old 
Sod. They have long praised it, celebrated 
its glories on St. Patrick’s Day, and wept over 
its tribulations. Here is a practical way to 
offer some substantial testimony of their 
sincerity. 

Eire has done a magnificent job of haul- 
ing itself up by the bootstraps. The air 
age opened a gateway to Ireland of immense 
importance. The merits of a great people 
are obvious. Their needs are plain. It’s 
about time to stop crying into the beer 
about the Old Sod and do something about it. 





Does Greater Boston Suffer From 
Hardening of the Arteries? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over station WMEX, Boston, Mass., on 
Saturday, January 21, 1956: 

Doers GREATER BOSTON SUFFER FROM HARDEN= 
ING OF THE ARTERIES? 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, greetings. What happens to Boston, 
the nerve center of New England, is not only 
of importance to people living in the city and 
in the metropolitan area, but has an effect on 
everyone who visits Boston to shop or to 
transact business. 

Boston is an old city, that must adjust it- 
self to many new and compelling circum- 
stances. 

Realizing this need, and in an effort to 
focus attention on the most urgent problems 
so that solutions may be forthcoming, Boston 
College has sponsored a series of seminars to 
explore the economic, fiscal, and political 
problems of this key city. 

Public officials, leading merchants, pro- 
fessional men, and citizens contributed their 
valuable comments on all aspects of the sit- 
uation. 

I cannot possibly cover or do justice to all 
factors in this brief broadcast. So, I am 
taking the liberty of selecting some of the 
highlights that will be of interest to the 
average citizen. 

Any diagnosis of Boston would have to in- 
clude a recognition of the need for regional 
planning and the seriousness of Boston's 
financial problem. 

Because I do not have the time to report 
what the conference of last year had to say 
on these vital issues I have decided to by- 
pass them in my remarks and dwell instead 
on some aspects of the transportation prob- 
lem. For the motor age is exerting the great- 
est impact on our cities. 

Mr. P. A. O'Connell, general chairman of 
the second annual conference, presented 
some revealing facts on the parking problem. 

He stated that “parking is absolutely nec- 
essary if we are to attract people to trade and 
do business in Boston.” 

He stressed the fact that suburban cities 
and towns are taking a substantial amount 
of business away, because people cannot find 
a place to park in the traffic jungle of Boston. 

Christmas retail trade, nationwide, was the 
largest in history. Yet a recent report tells 
us that trade in Boston, during December of 
1955, was less than the corresponding period 
in 1954. The colder-than-average weather 
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of last December, plus the press of all-day 
parkers in the center of Boston, were given 
as reasons for the failure of trade to keep 
up with the national average. 

It was almost 10 years ago that the State 
legislature gave Boston permission to ar- 
range with private parties for the construc- 
tion and operation of a garage under Boston 
Common, in an effort to meet parking de- 
mands. At long last the project appears to 
be shifting into first gear, but in the mean- 
time, the congestion has become much worse. 

In the center of Boston, there are 50 mil- 
lion square feet of general business accom- 
modations. Office space accounts for 48 
percent of this total; retail facilities 29 per- 
cent; manufacturing space 18 percent. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand people a 
day use these accommodations. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand come by passenger 
cars. As of last May there were about 21,500 
parking spaces in the downtown business dis- 
trict, of which 15,700 were off-street, and 
5,800 on-street. Unless a tremendous effort 
is made, thousands of cars carrying potential 
customers will never find room to stop in the 
business district. Their only alternative is 
to stay out of Boston. 

By contrast, the city of Washington, D. C., 
with a population about the same as Boston, 
has parking facilities for 27,000 cars in an 
area much smaller than Boston’s. The 
Washington Board of Trade cooperates by 
printing and distributing maps showing 
where the parking spaces are located for the 
convenience of shoppers. In the midtown 
area alone there are 170 off-street parking 
places. 

Failure to provide accommodations for the 
automobile is costing downtown merchants 
in Boston, not only a lot of customers, but 
also a considerable real estate investment. 

Other cities, as Mr. O’Connell pointed out, 
are desperately trying to catch up with the 
automobile age as they finally realize that 
major adjustments are necessary. One of 
them is the sprawling community of Los 
Angeles. In 1919, the downtown area did 
74 percent of the business of Los Angeles 
County. By 1950, it had dropped to 35 per- 
cent, and in 1954, to 29 percent. Dallas, 
Tex., has had the same experience. Retail 
sales in downtown Dallas, through 1947 to 
1953, stayed at $170 million, while total re- 
tail sales for the metropolitan area rose 
from $226 million to $837 million, or a gain 
of $611 million. Downtown marked time 
while the outskirts picked up all the new 
business. 

In 1929, Harvard College paid $510,000 for 
the property located at 161 Tremont St., 
in Boston. In 1954, it was sold for $80,000, 
or less than one-sixth of its original cost. 
In 1924, Harvard paid $612,000 for the prop- 
erty at 165-6 Tremont Street. In 1954, it 
was sold for $100,000. These deteriorating 
values are tied up with the fact that, when 
business leaves downtown in order to reach 
the customers who cannot, or will not, brave 
the battle for parking space, it seldom if 
ever returns. 

Municipal off-street parking is good busi- 
ness. It helps the city government, the tax- 
payers, industrialists, merchants, custom- 

rs, and citizens. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
figures that each new off-street parking 
space generates about $20,000 in retail sales 
and creates new jobs. 

With each passing day, there are more 
cars on the streets. 

It is imperative that we provide more 
space for them, both at rest, and in motion, 
if downtown business is to survive. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
with great courage and realism, is building 
great arteries to free the circulation of 
motorcars upon which the economic life 
of Boston depends. 


The modernization of highways, which 1s 
he largest program of the State government, 
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bears witness to the need of providing room 
for the vast number of people who are trans- 
ported by automobiles. 

In this connection, I want to speak of a 
new public instrumentality that has been 
developed to meet the situation. 

It is the toll-financing method. 

By it, the legislature authorizes the crea- 
tion of a revenue authority, that is able to 
build certain facilities with greater speed, 
and at less cost, than they can be built asa 
purely public undertaking. 

The first one, and it is highly successful, 
is the Mystic River Bridge Authority. 

It built—and it operates—the great dou- 
ble-deck bridge that links Boston with Chel- 
sea and the north shore 

Ephraim A. Brest, chai:man of the author- 
ity, testified concerning the problem, and 
how it was conquered. 

For nearly half a century there had been 
proposals to replace the old drawbridze, but 
they were chilled by. estimates of cost, and 
by lack of funds. 

Finally, when draw openings had mounted 
to more than 7,000 a year, creating a bottle- 
neck of not only vehicular traffic, but water- 
borne traffic as well, the long-deferred job 
had to be done. 

The Mystic River Bridge Authority was 
organized, and it went to work. The bridge 
was completed in less than 23 months. 

It was a model of efficiency during con- 
struction. 

And it is operating in the black. 

At no stage was it hampered by the bureau- 
cratic redtape which hampers even the best 
of State officials. For example, the author- 
ity had to relocate 700 families to make way 
for the structure. There were many under- 
standable protests that might have delayed 
and even defeated the project if it were be- 
holden to political pressures. In the public 
interest, the families had to be relocated, 
but the authority was sympathetic and co- 
operative. Arrangements were made for the 
moving of 54 two-decker and three-decker 
houses in Chelsea, to a new location 2 miles 
away. In the movement, the tenants were 
not forced to leave their homes for even one 
night, because temporary utilities were pro- 
vided for them. 

Boston could well use similar authorities. 


The consolidation of several vehicular 
facilities with the airport, and the port of 
Boston under one revenue bond authority, 
the combined responsibility to be self- 
sustaining, would help to solve another Bos- 
ton problem. 

The mystic River high-level bridge was 
built, and is operated, without cost to the 
Commonwealth or the cities that are joined 
by it. Not one penny of Federal funds is 
involved. 

Another element of transportation that is 
directly tied in with the automobile, is Logan 
International Airport in East Boston. Po- 
tentially, because it is nearest to Europe, and 
because of its size, it could be the finest in 
the world. 


It has the longest commercial runway in 
the United States. In 1954, it handled more 
than 5 milion pounds of mail; more than 
7 million pounds of express, and 25 million 
pounds of freight. It was an air terminal 
for one and one-half million passengers. 

Arthur D. Cronin, former member of the 
State Airport Management Board, reiterated 
the fact that commercial airports have just 
scratched the surface of their revenue poten- 
tial. This does not refer to the revenue that 
comes directly to an airport from rentals, 
leases, and fees from the airlines themselves. 
He emphasized the much greater revenue 
that could be built up from nonaviation reve- 
nue * * * from restaurants, parking con- 
cessions, sightseeing facilities, observation 
decks, etc. 

In 1954, the observation roof at the Newark 
Airport took in paid admissions of more 
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than $350,000, while the airport restaurant 
grossed more than a million dollars, 

In the same year, and although it was 
handling more passengers, Logan Produced 
less than one-half in one category, and legg 
than 10 percent in the other category, 

The reason? 

According to Mr. Cronin, this was due to 
the lack of an adequate terminal building 
at Logan despite repeated requests to the 
legislature for appropriations for such a 
building, and even though the need was ree. 
ognized and plans were drawn and accepted 
for such a building as far back as 1945, 

Again, we come up against the problem of 
parking. 

There is plenty of land available for park. 
ing on the 2,200 acres, but there were faci]. 
ities a year ago for only 530 cars. Both 
travelers and visitors complain about the 
congestion. 

The management must go hat in hang 
to the legislature for funds, instead of being 
able to act efficiently under a self-sustaining 
independent authority with the right to raise 
and spend its own money. 

Transportation is but one of the many 
provlems affecting the economy of Boston, 

The College of Business Administration of 
Boston College is to be commended for pro- 
moting the series of conferences that will 
lead to a better future for the city that is 
the very heart of New England. 


Thank you for listening. 


None Are So Low as the Narcotics Pushers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks today, I wish 
to include an editorial from the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant of January 17, 1956, 
which is most timely in view of the con- 
tinued investigation and hearings by my 
Subcommittee on Narcotics of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The editorial follows: 

NONE ARE So Low AS THE NARCOTICS PUSHERS 


Police authorities are making a determined 
drive to rid the city of drug peddlers and 
users. It is good to see a couple of pushers 
arrested for a change. The victim of the 
narcotics habit is a medical as well as 4 
criminal case. But there is not much that 
can be said in extenuation of the characters 
who make money from the sale of narcotics. 
They should be put out of circulation for 4 
long time. 

When you lift up the narcotics log, you are 
likely to find a lot of strange things under 
it. One thing turned up by the recent ar- 
rests was the apparent solution of a myste- 
rious death. Another was a sidelight on the 
high cost of living as a narcotics addict. One 
of the victims testified to police that he 
had spent $3,700 in 6 months for narcotics. 

With this as a base figure it is not difficult 
to see how narcotics addiction is tied to other 
kinds of crime. The addict is living way 
beyond his means even if he doesn’t spend 4 
penny for room or board. And, as the addic- 
tion grows deeper, the amount of narcotics 
needed grows greater. Thus the addict digs 
a pit that gets deeper and deeper. There is 
no way out until the addict either dies or is 
arrested and placed in an institution. 


Of all the forms of criminality few are as 
low as that of seducing the young and pal- 
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dering to the weaknesses of the addict 
through the sale of narcotics. Let us hope 
this renewed activity by local police and Fed- 
eral authorities will mean the end of the road 
for the pushers. 





Our Civil Defense Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, fre- 
quently our civil-defense agencies are 
criticized unfairly. Rarely are the fine 
accomplishments of these agencies given 
the publicity they deserve. The enclosed 
article from the Sunday supplement of 
the Palo Alto Times, Palo Alto, Calif., 
is an exception to the rule, and I submit 
it herewith for insertion in the REcorD: 
THE NIGHT OF THE FLOOD—CD’'s CHANCE To 

“Put UP oR SHUT UP” 


(By John Hubbard) 


(“Civil defense,” the man said, “is a laugh. 
It’s a bunch of guys playing a game. Just 
wait until something really happens and 
then watch them fall flat on their foolish 
faces.” ) 

No one knows exactly when the fateful 
logjam started building up in the culvert 
that channels San Francisquito Creek under 
a Bayshore Highway bridge and directs its 
flow out toward the bay. 

Maybe it was during the early evening 
hours of December 22, 1955, when the muddy 
current, already badiy rain-swollen, swept 
high along the creek banks west of Palo Alto 
and in the city itself, and began pulling down 
debris that had previously been considered 
safely above the high-water mark. 

Or maybe it wasn't until later, until the 
night, when the winds howied with hurricane 
fury and the dark clouds unleashed the total 
power of their torrential contents and the 
creek became a surging, enraged river. 

The time it happened is not so important. 

But the fact that it happened is. 

Because the logs and the other debris 
laid a dam in the culvert, created a freak 
barrier that stopped the water from follow- 
ing its natural course and sent it rolling 
back toward the city. 

About midnight, then, the 
occurred. 

The creek, fed by an unprecedented runoff 
from the high flatlands and foothills to the 
west and choked off at Bayshore to the east, 
swept over the tops of the levees in one of 
Palo Alto’s finest residential areas, timidly 
and tentatively at first, then—gathering mo- 
mentum—with increasing violence. 

It coursed waist high along the streets, ran 
through the back yards and flower gardens, 
and came rushing into scores of homes, 
shocking into confused wakefulness hundreds 
of unsuspecting men, women, and children. 

At the city hall City Manager Jerry Keith- 
ley, informed of the spillover, conferred 
hastily with his aides, thought for a moment, 
then announced his decision: 

“It’s more than our own personnel can 
possibly handle. Cail out civil defense.” 

(“Civil defense,” the man said, “is a laugh. 
It’s a bunch of guys playing a game. Just 
wait until something really happens and then 
watch them fall flat on their foolish faces.”) 

Keithley’s words set into motion a crucial 
chain of events. For this was the moment 
toward which 6 years of preparation had been 
directed. This was the peninsula's first big- 
scale, under-fire test of a volunteer organiza- 


inevitable 
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tion that had been alternately intensively 
trained, then neglected; hopefully praised, 
then maligned. 

This was the acid examination of the paper 
planning and the mock drills that had begun 
brightly with the Korean war, only to sput- 
ter uncertainly in the years of peace that 
followed. 

This, in the teeth of the worst storm in 
recorded peninsula history, was civil de- 
fense’s chance to put up or shut up. 

Acting on Keithley’s instruction, City 
Personnel Officer Wilbur Wagstaff, who 
doubles as Palo Alto’s deputy civil defense 
director, and Fire Chief Louis Ledford, the 
assistant civil defense director, went rapidly 
to work. 

With the help of other key workers oper- 
ating in the city hall’s civil defense nerve 
center, they notified the Red Cross that hun- 
dreds of people would have to be evacuated 
from the danger area; they contacted civil 
defense transportation boss Worth Prine to 
tell him the floodwaters were already too 
high for automobiles to bring out the threat- 
ened residents, that bigger vehicles would 
be required; they called Eric Edberg. repre- 
sentative of the local radio “hams” wpo had 
signed up for civil defense duty; they saw to 
it that an evacuation center would be estab- 
lished at Jordan Junior High School, which 
had been previously designated as an emer- 
geney shelter; they asked Dr. Herbert Brown, 
head of the.civil defense medical unit, to 
send doctors and nurses to the school. 

All these contacts, and others, took only 
a few minutes, because the procedures had 
been set down in black and white long 
before. 

But then the civil defense leaders sat back 
to wait, perhaps with figurative fingers 
crossed, to see how soon—and how effec- 
tively—the reactions would come. 

The wait was surprisingly, gratifyingly 
short. 

Almost immediately the “hams” were on 
the job, keeping the air waves crackling with 
coordinating reports, water-level bulletins 
from critical creek areas other than the 
flooded districts, evacuation information. 

Quickly, too, the Red Cross took charge at 
Jordan School, arranging for beds, preparing 
hot food for the evacuees. 

In less than an hour, Palo Alto Transfer 
& Storage Co. vans were slogging along 
fiooded streets, gathering up human cargoes 
from the water-swept houses, carrying them 
to the shelter. 

When the water became too deep even for 
the vans, amphibious equipment was called 
in from Moffett Field to aid in the life- 
saving project. 

And as the evacuees arrived at the school, 
the doctors and nurses were there to tend to 
their needs, 

But, fortunately, not much medical work 
was required. 

The evacuation went so smoothly, so rap- 
idly that physical suffering was held to an 
almost unbelievable minimum, 

Despite the fact that nearly 1,000 people 
had to be evacuated, there was not a single 
drowning, not even a recorded serious injury. 

As Keithley said later: 

“I think it was a miracle no one was 
killed. That water was running mighty high 
and mighty hard. I know; I was out in it, 
It could have knocked somebody over easily 
and swept him away. Every one of the 600 
or 700 people who helped fight this flood 
deserves nothing but the highest compli- 
ments.” 

Added Ledford: “Without civil defense, 
the evacuation might well have been utter 
confusion. And that could have had deadly 
results. All those people waking up out of 
a sound sleep to find water racing through 
tneir houses. Why, when they came out to 
be evacuated, they had no idea of which 
way to go to reach safe ground because the 
water was flowing from several directions, 
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That indecision could have been fatal if CD 
workers and other personnel hadn’t been 
there to show them the way out.” 

And Wagstaff: “I saw a lot of military 
operations snafued during the war, when 
things were supposed to be planned down to 
the last detail. By comparison, this went 
incredibly smoothly.” 

And Gardner Bullis, disaster relief chair- 
man of the local Red Cross chapter: 
“Watching the evacuation, you could defi- 
nitely see the advantages of CD planning. 
You could see all those drills and paper- 
work sessions paying off. I,thought the 
order, the lack of confusion were quite 
remarkable.” 

(“Civil defense,” the man said, “is a laugh. 
It’s a bunch of guys playing a game, Just 
wait until something really happens and 
then watch them fall flat on their foolish 
faces.”’) 

That’s what the man said. But if he was 
in Palo Alto that night of December 22, 1955, 
he’s saying it no more. 





Proposed Parkway Along C. & O. Canal 
Route 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, once 
again I feel I have a duty to call atten- 
tion to one of the most amazing turn- 
abouts I have ever witnessed within our 
Government. My reason for trying to 
get the facts to as many persons as pos- 
sible is that the C. & O. Canal Parkway is- 
sue is not merely a so-called local prob- 
lem but, in reality, is an integral part of 
our entire program for highway safety 
and defense transportation. There are 
many aspects to the matter which merit 
widespread consideration, and they were 
summed up in an extremely fine fashion 
by J. William Hunt, editor of the Cum- 
berland (Md.) Sunday Times, in that 
newspaper’s edition of January 22, 1956. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Hunt’s excellent editorial be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ACROSS THE DESK 
(By J. William Hunt) 

TWO YEARS OF STUDY AND SURVEYS PRECEDED 
1950 RECOMMENDATION THAT PARKWAY BE 
BUILT ALONG C. & O. CANAL ROUTE—SOME 
FACTUAL DATA THAT MAKES NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE REVERSAL OF ITS POLICY UNDER= 
STANDABLE CAUSE FOR AREA INDIGNATION 
On August 7, 1950, there was sent to Con- 

gress from the Secretary of the Interior 

(then the Honorable Oscar Chapman serv- 

ing in the Cabinet of President Harry Tru- 

man) the reports asked by the 80th Con- 
gress on a proposed parkway along the route 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal between 

Great Falls and Cumberland. 

A letter of transmittal accompanied the 
joint survey reports of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, Department of Commerce, and 
of the National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. Two years had been spent by 
these Federal agencies in a thorough survey 
of the advisability and practicability of con- 
structing a parkway. 
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A bill introduced by J. GLENN BEALL (then 
Representative of the Sixth Congressional 
District) authorized the expenditure of $40,- 
000 for a joint reconnaissance study by the 
Public Roads Administration and the Na- 
tional Park Service * * * to determine the 
advisability and practicability of construct- 
ing a parkway along the route of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal, including a report of 
estimated cost. 

This authorization wa 
gress on June 10, 1948. 

Note that the original bill made the park- 
way a definite and important part of the 
survey. 

Before any selfish interests had intruded 
on the scene; in an atmosphere unclouded by 
controversy, and in the careful thorough 
manner of doing a job assigned to them, the 
two Government agencies spent 2 years on 
reconnaissance surveys. 

With what result? 

In the 1950 letter of transmittal, signed 
by Dale E. Doty, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior (acting for Secretary Chapman and 
with his approval) wrote to House Speaker 
SAm RAYBURN: 

“I believe that the study has brought out 
the fact that it is entirely practical to con- 
struct a parkway along this canal and that 
it is advisable to do so, provided that the 
necessary additional right-of-way can be 
obtained.” 

In line with this proviso of additional 
land, the last session of the Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly authorized purchase of the 
needed acreage between Cumberland and 
Hancock. 

It is our intention this week to trace this 
whole parkway situation factually from its 
beginning, and we hope the reader will follow 
the step-by-step accounts already givén, even 
though it may seem like dull statistics. At 
the proper time our pent-up indignation at 
last week’s complete reversal of attitude, over 
the signature of Conrad L. Wirth, now Direc- 
tor of National Park Service under Secretary 
Douglas McKay, may well break out in a 
manner competent to reflect the amazement 
and anger of the Cumberland area over one 
of the most high-handed and arbitrary ac- 
tions of an Interior Department that has 
already incurred sharp criticism for some of 
its other policies and actions on a national 
scale. 

What has changed the attitude of the Na- 
tional Park Service under McKay and Wirth? 

Read this portion of the August 7, 1950, 
letter from the Department of the Interior 
to Speaker RAYBURN: 

“Many advantages would accrue from con- 
struction of the proposed parkway: 

“(a) The parkway would function as an 
approach to the National Capital in which 
capacity it would connect with the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway. It is impor- 
tant and fitting for the national status of the 
Capital area to be so recognized. 

“(b) Recreation developments which have 
lagged far behind the population increase 
in this area could be provided by the pro- 
posed parkway. 

“(c) The Government’s investment in 
canal property which has not been utilized 
anywhere near its possibilities for recrea- 
tion would be permitted to develop to the 
maximum on both local and national levels. 

“(d) The parkway would provide a con- 
trolled access road facility from Washing- 
ton into the mountains with the assurance 
of rapid uninterrupted traffic in time of 
need. 

“(e) The project would have outstanding 
scenic and historical interests that could be 
developed on the theme of “The historic 
gateway to the westward.” 


And here is the concluding paragraph 
from the Department of the Interior 5 years 
ago: 

“I concur wholeheartedly in this report as 
I believe that the study has fully disclosed 


approved by Con- 
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that such a parkway would be both prac- 
tical and advisable in addition to being eco- 
nomical to construct.” 

In the namby-pamby statement issued by 
the present Director of the National Park 
Service (Wirth) are several instances of a 
lack of comprehension of the facts. 

Here is one illustration: 

“A road should not be built on it (the 
canal),” Wirth writes. 

The 1950 report does not propose building 
the parkway on the canal bed. As alterna- 
tives in locating the parkway, the origina 
report mentioned two road locations that 
would not obliterate the canal bed, and as a 


‘third location merely mentioned that this 


last of three “possible”? roadways would “in- 
volve the full use and practical obliteration 
of the canal prism * * *-but very little of 
the length of the canal would require this 
type of location.” 

Here is the part of the 1950 report the 
present National Park Service director 
should read: 

“One type of location would be on the 
towpath and extending outside the towpath 
so as to leave the entire canal prism intact. 
Where. @ two-lane divided roadway was 
needed in such cases, one roadway might lie 
on each side of the canal. * * * A second 
type of location would lie on the towpath 
extending into the canal prism, and leaving 
only a trace of the ditch.” 

Thus the first mentioned location and type 
of construction would preserve the canal 
and also provide for a parkway. 

All honor to Senator Beall and Repre- 
sentative Hyde and to Senator Charles M. 
See and the Allegany County delegation for 
their splendid work in behalf of the park- 
way, and to all others who have “fought the 
good fight” for this most desirable public 
improvement. Senator Beall inaugurated 
the project and if we know our fellow coun- 
tian he is not the kind to give up such a 
worthy undertaking without a battle. 

This is only an opening shot. Let us all 
fight harder than ever for the parkway and 
against the mysterious reversal of policy 
that stems from the present occupants of 
the posts of power in the Department of the 
Interior! 


Tax on Gasoline and Special Fuels Used 
for Farm Purposes 


SPEECH 


Oo 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
farmer myself and as a Representative 
from the Fifth District of Indiana that 
boasts of some of the finest farm land in 
the United States, I feel that I am deeply 
conscious of the fact that the farmer is 
not sharing in this Nation’s unprec- 
edented economy. Many letters come 
from farm friends and I have visited 
hundreds and thousands of farmers. 

The big majority suggest that some 
help in solving their problem will be 
appreciated. The elimination of the 
excise tax on gasoline and lubricating 
oils used for agricultural purposes is one 
of the measures that will bring immedi- 
ate relief to farmers. 

I introduced a similar measure, H. R. 
8586, and appreciated the prompt action 
taken by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on these measures. It is hoped that 
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the Committees on Agriculture in the 
House and Senate will give prompt 
attention to other proposals helpful to 
the farmers. 


Fast Depreciation in the Jet Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ovr 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include a news story which 
I released today concerning the plight 
of homeowners victimized by vibrations 
caused by jet airplanes. 

According to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, this problem is becoming a na- 
tional headache, with no suitable solu- 
tion in sight. 

As a matter of fact, I have noticed 
many mysterious cracks appearing in the 
walls and ceilings of our own house in 
Greenwich, Conn., situated in the vicin- 
ity of the Westchester Airport, White 
Plains, N. Y. The only trouble is that, 
try as I may, I cannot identify the make 
and branch of service of the planes, nor 
am I certain they are the culprits. Up 
to now my hobby has been bird-watch- 
ing, a most relaxing and rewarding pas- 
time in the quiet country. Perhaps now 
the Nation will be swept by a new pas- 
time, jet-watching, although eyes much 
sharper and refiexes much quicker than 
mine are required. 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in hopes that per- 
haps someone might arrive at a solution 
to this growing problem: 

Air Force and Navy jets are not only break- 
ing the sound barrier, but are breaking up a 
lot of houses throughout the country, Rep- 
resentative ALBERT P. Morano, Republican of 
Connecticut, learned this week. 

Morano stumbled upon this nationwide 
problem when he took a constituent’s com- 
plaint to the House Committee on Armed 
Services. 

One of Morano’s Fairfield County constitu- 
ents, Joseph Friedman, of 64 Rippowam Road, 
Stamford, Conn., wrote the Congressman 
early this week stating that his house had 
just been redecorated, but that jet planes 
fiying overhead were causing shocks below 
that cracked his ceilings and walls. Since 
his insurance company had no sound barrier 
policy, Friedman took his case to his Fed- 
eral representative. 

Robert W. Smart, chief counsel for the 
Armed Services Committee informed MoraNno 
that the situation confronting Mr. Friedman 
was rapidly becoming a nationwide problem 
with similar type complaints arising at many 
places throughout the country. 

Procedure for victims of the sound-barrier 


house-breaking phenomenons are instructed . 


to make sure of the identity of the planes, 
establish the amount of damage, and be able 
to establish that the damage was caused by 
excessive vibrations of jet aircraft, according 
to Smart. They are then advised to contact 
their staff Judge Advocate at the Air Force 
installation nearest them, where they will re- 
ceive blanks for filing claims. 

If the claimant is denied compensation for 
damages, his next recourse is to proceed with 
a@ suit in the court of claims. 
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Morano said that the chief counsel told 


of at least one claimant, living in a Southern 
te, who was successful in action before 

“a Court of Claims. 

Because of this the committee has had to 

thorize the purchase of additional land in 
= approach and takeoff zone of bases where 
eeareraft are operated. The committee has 
js0 authorized the acquisition of avigation 
masements covering areas adjacent to jet 
fields, in an attempt to minimize the liability 
of the Government, while at the same time 
giving adequate compensation to adjacent 
jandowners for the unrestricted use of the 
sir above their land. 

“pyen these actions present no final solu- 
tion to the problem,” Smart told Morano, 
“pecause, With the increasing speed of jet 
yircraft, it is mow commonplace for such 
aircraft to pierce the sound barrier in normal 
training operations. This, in turn, results 
in the so-called sonic boom the violent vibra- 
tions of which often result in damage to 
homes and other property on the ground.” 

smart said all Government agencies hav- 
ing any connection with the problem are 
making every effort to find a solution. He 
said it was a problem of great magnitude to 
which there was no answer at this time. 





Middle East Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith a speech I made before the Far- 
band Labor Zionist Order on Jamuary 21, 
1956: 

Eight hundred Israeli lives have been 
lost by the daily incursions of Arab infiltra- 
tors into the territory of Israel. Thousands 
of dollars’ worth of property have been de- 
stroyed or stolen by the infiltrators. The 
Arab economic boycott of Israel has resulted 
in the impeding of economic growth to a 
scandalous extent. 

We do not hear any anguished cries against 
the Arab nations by any power individually 
or collectively in the United Nations. The 
headlines do not scream with motions for 
censure, strong censure, motions for compen- 
sation, motions for dismissal, against the 
Arab tactics. When Israel hits back, the air 
immediately becomes thick with condemna- 
tion, postures of horror are struck, from the 
United Nations comes motion after motion 
of censure against Israel. 

I think it is pertinent to ask, “Where is 
the United Nations in all these acts of van- 
dalism and murder perpetrated by the 
Arabs?” and again, “Where was the United 
Nations when seven Arab countries attacked 
Israel in 1948 in an unprovoked aggressive 
war?” Are we to conclude from this that 
the drip, drip, drip method of torture in- 
dulged in by Arab countries, that the rabid 
hate propaganda of the Arab nations against 
Israel, that the economic boycott, are to be 
dismissed by the United Nations, that in 
Weighing the evidence, Arab provocations 
are to be thrust aside and ignored by the 
United Nations. Whether Israel’s retalia- 
tory acts are right or wrong is not at issue. 
What is at issue is that the world under- 
stand, and understand rightly, what is hap- 
Pening in the Middle East, what really are 
‘ts tensions, and unless the world under- 
Stands and sees the full picture, not only in 
Part, not only the slice United Nations so 
far Presents, but all of it, totally, will peace 
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be served. I was in Israel in 1948 during 
the siege of Jerusalem. I was in Jerusalem 
when the Arab bullets whistled through the 
air and the whir of Arab planes beat upon 
our ears throughout the night, and the rest 
of the world was silent. The defense of 
Jerusalem, the Holy City devoted to three 
great religions, was left completely to the 
Israelis to defend. Is it that the world, 
thrusting justice and balance aside, is per- 
mitting itself to be blackmailed? 

First the Western World seemed to be par- 
alized by the fear that if Arab sensibilities 
were wounded, the Arabs would turn to the 
Soviet world to give it comfort. Now that 
the Arab world is playing games with the 
Soviets and the satellite nations, the free 
world stands trembling with fear before it, 
and the game goes on to wrest them away 
from complicity with communism. What 
the Arabs are say actually is ‘“‘Heads I win, 
tails you lose.” In the cold war Arabs have 
Placed themselves in the enviable position 
of playing one faction off against the other, 
and at this time it seems as if they are 
succeeding. 

The United States has announced its pol- 
icy that the United States would help that 
side in the Middle East dispute which acts 
for peace. To me that is a very odd state- 
ment, not because on the face of it it is not 
a sensible and just attitude, but because the 
United Sates officialdom knows, and knows it 
well, that since 1948 the Arabs have refused 
to make peace, have talked about a second 
war, have excited their people to live in 
constant hatred, have refused to acknowl- 
edge and accept the existence of the State of 
Israel, have perpetrated act upon act of 
murder and destruction. Officialdom knows 
that tiny Israel has been forced to place 
frontier guardsmen around the edges of 
the small country, guardsmen who work all 
day and watch all night. Officialdom knows 
that the Arab nations have kept alive the 
problem of displaced Arabs, have refused to 
cooperate in any matter of resettlement, have 
refused even to discuss any regional water 
plan, and have been successful to a large 
degree in their economic boycott. All this 
Officialdom knows. But this, officially, we do 
not say. 

There are 40 million Arabs and only a 
million and a half Israelis. There are seven 
Arab nations and one little democracy. Shall 
history say of the Western World that so 
great was its desperation that one little 
nation, which it itself brought into being, 
had to be sacrificed in the name of expedi- 
ency? That in its struggle to preserve the 
conscience of mankind, dedicated to demo- 
cratic principles, the Western World con- 
cluded that one little nation itself a democ- 
racy could be deemed expendable, while the 
Arab nations sat back righteously and smiled 
inwardly at the success of its maneuvers? 
That a little democracy, the only democracy 
in one region of the world, could be left 
alone to be pushed into the sea? Surely, we 
cannot believe that. 

In the meantime, the United States does 
not act upon Israeli’s request for defensive 
arms. And while the United States waits, 
Soviet penetration of the Middle East grows 
deeper and deeper. 

srael must have arms. Let us remember 
this: Wherever you stand in Israel, you can 
see a border line with scarcely the twist 
of a neck. Thus, if there is an attack upon 
Israel and Israel is unprepared to meet it, 
Israel will be forced into the sea before 
any aid whatsoever can be rushed to her. 

The only defense Israel can have against 
an attack is to be able to meet it head on. 
A Pearl Harbor would mean the end of 
Israel. There is no space for retreat. 

Israel asks for arms for another reason 
which, above all else, most certainly should 
be understood by the United States. The 
United States has consistently pursued the 
policy that the most effective deterrent 
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against war is to maintain adequate arms for 
herself and her allies. To that end, we have 
devoted the major portion of our budget, 
keeping strong our Armed Forces and trying 
to keep ahead in military developments and 
supplying our allies with military aid. 

Is it, therefore, unreasonable—can we pos- 
sibly view it as unreasonable—that Israel, 
small and friendless, should likewise view an 
adequate defense as the best deterrent against 
war, and as the best assurance for peace? 
We in the United States have sought, 
through a system of defense pacts—NATO, 
SEATO, and the encouragement of pacts like 
the Baghdad Pact and the Northern Tier 
arrangements—to promote the cause of peace 
in the world. Is it, therefore, unreasonable 
that Israel, in her isolation—the only demo- 
cratic country in the world so isolated— 
should seek a pact with the United States, the 
country which once befriended her, the coun- 
try which once, through legislative action 
and through Presidential proclamation, gave 
so much sympathy and understanding to 
the ideals of the Jewish homeland? 

The situation in the Middle East has de- 
teriorated where it now constitutes one of 
our weakest points, securitywise. Through 
our lack of firmness, our obvious indecisive- 
ness—so open to the Arab States that they 
played the East against the West—we now 
face Soviet penetration of the Middle East. 
Right now we seem to be running around in 
circles, crying loudly at the Communist ap- 
parition in the area, obviously distraught, 
now patting the Arab nations on the head, 
now murmuring sympathetically to Israel, 
promising and withdrawing, promising and 
withdrawing again. 

Let us make no mistake about it. We 
have been less than forthright. The Western 
World has reason for its alarm. 

To me it is amazing that the Western 
World, dedicated to the preservation and 
even to the expansion of democracy, should 
have turned its back on the one practicing 
democratic nation in that area of the world. 
The British Government is openly pro-Arab, 
so openly pro-Arab, so vigorously pro-Arab, 
that the voices of protest are heard around 
the land. 

Great Britain has been feeding the Egyp- 
tion maw great supplies of arms, including 
64 Centurion tanks, scores of jets, and some 
180 to 190 recOnditional British Valentine 
tanks. 

A shipment of these arms is part and par- 
cel of Eden’s policy of Arab appeasement. 
Eden is like a man who keeps feeding steaks 
to a tiger in the hope of making him a 
vegetarian. 

Is it that the Government of Great Britain 
considers Israel a small price to pay for Arab 
favor? Even if we accept this shabby 
thought, is Arab favor dependable? Can 
Eden on one hand deprecate an arms race in 
the Middle East and on the other condone 
the supply of arms (all out of proportion to 
that of Israel) to the country of declared 
and open hostility? 

Eden will soon be in the United States con- 
ferring with our officials On tensions in the 
Middle East. We have reason to believe that 
Eden will press for a Caesarian operation 
upon the body of Israel, to truncate the 
Negev, or ask that Israel cede a portion of her 
territory so that a corridor can be formed 
across the Negev, connecting Egypt and Jor- 
dan. Aside from the fact that historically 
such a corridor had not previously existed, 
under the Ottoman rule or the mandatory 
rule; aside from the fact that again it is 
Irsael which is again and the only one asked 
to cede territory; aside from the fact that 
such concession could not relieve the ten- 
sions of the Middle East nor compel the Arab 
nations to sue for peace; aside from the fact 
that it can only further whet the appetite 
of the Arab nations, leaving them with the 
knowledge that the louder you cry the more 
you get, aside from all this, the fact remains 
that such a corridor would mean that the 
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Soviet personnel now operating in Egypt 
would have another road opened to them, 
enabling them to proceed ever further. For 
make no mistake about it, the presence of 
Soviet arms and the personnel to train 
Egyptians is a most acute danger signal for 
the Western World. Even now there are sub- 
marines in Mediterranean waters flying the 
Egyptian flag, manned by Soviet personnel. 

In all this, where is United States policy? 
Will our leadership go by default? 

We cannot, of course, conclude—since we 
do not know—that our Government will 
steer the wrong course. We do know that 
there has been too much reliance on wishful 
thinking. We do know that there has been— 
and still exists—a split among the State De- 
partment advisers. We do know that our 
diplomacy has failed in Egypt. But the 
course must be set and set soon—with real- 
ism, with staring of the facts straight in 
the face. We cannot afford any conflagra- 
tion in that area in the name of our own 
security. 

As Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion said, 
eloquently and with wisdom, in a recent ad- 
dress to the Knesset, the Israeli Parliament: 
*“‘We know that any war—one even in which 
we gain the upper hand—involves ruin and 
destruction for both parties and intensifies 
hatred between nations. We know that, 
after our victory in one war, a second round 
is possible, and after our victory in a second 
war, a third round may come, and there is no 
end to this business.” 


Trees and the Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, further 
referring to remarks made by me on 
Thursday, January 26, relative to the 
encouragement of tree planting on land 
taken out of production under the soil 
bank plan submitted by President 
Eisenhower, I invite the attention of 
Members to an editorial published by 
the Tacoma, Wash., News Tribune for 
January 23, 1956: 

A New Sort BAnkK IDEA 

With official administration blessing, a 
“soil bank” plan of farm relief stands a very 
good chance of adoption at this session of 
Congress. Most of the plans suggested—the 
Department of Agriculture is studying nearly 
a score of them—would have the Govern- 
ment rent farmland in order to take it out 
of production of crops now in surplus sup- 
ply. More recently has come the interesting 
suggestion that the plan be extended to 
build up the Nation’s timber resources. 

Forest products are one crop not in sur- 
plus and not likely to become so. Instead 
of paying farmers to plant grass on soil 
bank land, it is argued, why not let them 
plant trees—especially the disappearing 
hardwoods? 

The idea has obvious political appeal and 
would ease the overproduction fears of cattle 
raisers. Some side benefits from devoting 
soil-bank payments to reforesting include: 

1. Better water storage capacity in the 
land. 

2. Arrested lowering of water tables, fewer 
droughts. 

3. More recreational areas. Add to that 
the Forest Service contention that the Na- 
tion’s 414 million woodlots, many of them 
on farms, need greater replenishment. Too 
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many farmers are simply stripping them 
of saleable trees without adequate replant- 
ing, it points out. 

There are weaknesses in the woodlot plan. 
Merely to care better for existing woodlots 
would have little bearing on farm crops 
and surpluses; to plant now productive farm 
land to trees would tie that land up far 
longer than might be wise. Soil-bank acre- 
age planted to grass can be thrown back 
into crop production any time it is needed, 
but that cannot be done with a newly 
planted woodlot, unless the new trees are to 
be sacrificed. 

Somewhere, however, there should be a 
place for woodlot encouragement in the 
many soil-bank plans under consideration. 
Inclusion of this feature would do much to 
sell it to the nonfarming public. 


What a Difference Between Now and 
Then in the Adoption of the Appro- 
priation for Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we have under consideration a sub- 
ject that through the years has proved 
to be of inestimable importance to the 
welfare of our Nation and its people. 

I refer to the continuing activity of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House. This committee has had 
probably more bitter criticism expressed 
against it than any other Committee of 
Congress. There is an old saying that 
under certain circumstances a knock is 
a boost. Certainly this had been true 
in its application to the unjust criticism 
that has been directed against this com- 
mittee by Communists and other sub- 
versive factors in our midst. I can well 
remember the caustic, untrue, and de- 
ceptive charges made against Hon. Mar- 
TIN Dies, of Texas, in the early days When 
fighting communism and subversive ac- 
tivities in our Nation was no easy -task. 
In those days it was a constant encounter 
between the patriotic forces under the 
leadership of Congressman DIEs and 
those who sought to break down our 
American way. Congressman Dies did 
not receive all the help he was entitled 
to have in those days. Our people were 
not as fully aware of the dangers involved 
as they are today. It can be said to the 
everlasting credit of MARTIN Dries that 
he never faltered nor did he deviate in 
the slightest degree from the patriotic 
course he had set for himself to pursue. 
In that day of trial that tested the cour- 
age of many in the Congress there was 
always sufficient to gain the victory when 
the issue was whether funds sufficient in 
amount would be granted by the Con- 
gress to carry on this great work of fer- 
reting out those who did not believe in 
our form of Government and would de- 
stroy it if they could. ig 

Today, we have before us a resolution— 
House Resolution 352—from the com- 
mittee which now has jurisdiction of the 


same subject, appropriating $275,000 to 


January 91 


carry on the work of the committ. 
Under the leadership of the Dresen; 
chairman of the committee, Hon. Fay. 
cis WALTER, of Pennsylvania, we yy, 
confidence that he and his distinguish 
committee will continue to carry on ¢ 
fectively and forcibly the work of th, 
committee in the future as in the past 
But, as we adopt this resolution, I canno, 
help notice the ease with which it pass 
as compared to that day long ago when 
MarTIN Dies fought almost sing). 
handed. His accomplishments in this Tee 
spect will ever be a monument to jj 
patriotism and courage. 


RT 


Constitutional Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrr. 
orD, I would like to include a news sioy 
about my speech before the Serra Club 
at Gardner, Mass., on November 2, 195, 

The material follows: 


“The enemies of religion, democracy, and 
patriotism constitute a powerful active force 
attacking our way of life,’’ said Congres. 
man PHILIP J. PHILBIN before the Serra Club 
at Gardner, November 2, 1955, “and it will 
require not only continuous vigilance, but 
united, responsible leadership to mobilize 
American public opinion against them. 

““Divide and conquer’ is their slogan as 
they drive the abrasive wedges of racial 
hatred, religious intolerance, and class 
animosity into the very foundation stones 
of our great free system,” PHILBIN said. 

“The un-American zealots who spread hate 
between various groups of our people are 
the very ones who also discredit our most 
precious spiritual principles, make a mockery 
of the Bill of Rights and foster the abso- 
lutism and economic determinism of the 
police state. 

“They cast aspersion and doubt on the 
sanctity of the human family. They mock 
and deride our parliamentary institutions 
They denounce patriotism as an obsolete 
tomfoolery. They pillory and misrepresent 
the servants of the people. ‘They scorn ane 
insult the Constitution and hurl epithets 
and invectives at our great free enterprise 
eeonomic system that has served to give us 
the highest standards ever enjoyed by man 

“These people are not alone the radical 
doctrinaires of Union Square. Many of them 
hold infiuential positions in American life 
There is hardly a place in American life 
where they have not set up their cells 0 
subversion, of conspiracy, against this rep: 
resentative Government and this economic 
system. 

“America will either soon find the way t 
cope with this grave problem, or America® 
freedom, as we have known it, will face great 
est peril. No nation can live half slave and 
half free, and this Nation cannot preserve 
its vigor and strength, its Bill of Rights and 
its Constitution, its liberties for the ind: 
vidual and its basic freedom unless our (it! 
zens unite to combat the poisonous ant: 
religious, antidemocratic, antipatriotic prop 
aganda and conspiracy that is brazen 
operating in the Nation. 

“This task challenges every one of Us. be 
cause the poison of subversion and allt 
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nism reaches every part of the land 
oe part of the land must move to 


d counteract it.” 
esing for renewed respect for constitu- 


Y ot 


Mittes 
Preseny 


e hare tional principles and safeguards, PHILBIN de- 
‘Uishe; raed that “in this task let us not fall prey 
ON ef. nf the folly and the fallacy of violating, in 
Of the | piter or in spirit, our great Constitution, in 
e past i order to check the malefactors who would 
“alinot HH desire r ber that in this Nation above 


“Let us remem ‘ ; 
all nations, every man is entitled to a fair 


d a fair trial and we must never 


Passes 
When 


pearing an : 5 

Ingle. let star chamber proceedings and hysteria 
his re be substituted for the processes of equal 
to his MH justice under the law for everyone regardless 


of race, Class, creed, or persuasion. 

“And remember this,” said the Congress- 
man, “the man who hates or discriminates 
aainst another because of his religion or 
his race is not a good American. 

“From Nero to Hitler, men and women 
have been beaten and slaughtered for their 
faith and for their political ideals, but love 
of God, like liberty, is immortal, and it can 
no more be killed than the human soul.” 





ILO-United States Money Promotes 


- Communist Propaganda Efforts 
nder ne 
Ric. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Club 
955, HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
= IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“i Monday, January 23, 1956 
luo ff =Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
- Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks, I am inciuding an article by Mr. 
George E. Sokolsky which is pertinent to 
amatter that will soon be considered in 
the House. It is my understanding that 
arequest will be made for a considerable 
increase in the money previously appro- 
priated to support ILO. 

Mr. Speaker, from the standpoint of 
our anti-Communist propaganda this 
Congress should consider eliminating our 
financial support to ILO. 

The article follows: 

UniteD STATES PLOows Money INTo ILO, Bur 
REDS REAP THE PROFITS 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 


The United States has become a member 
of a large number of international organiza- 
tions in addition to the United Nations. 
Most of these organizations come quite ex- 
pensive because the United States quota 
usually runs to about one-third of the 
budget. It is difficult to assess the value of 
all these international efforts; some are use= 
ful, others are only continuous. 

The International Labor Organization is 
one of the least useful and effective. 

To the ILO we send Government, employer, 
and labor delegates. For many years, prior 
to 1954, Soviet Russia stayed away from the 
ILO, but in that year Soviet Russia came in 
With three members to every other country’s 
one member. The three were the Soviet 
Union, the Ukraine, and Byelorussia. To 
them must be added the five satellite coun- 
tries whose policies are determined by the 
Kremlin, namely, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, 
Albania, and Czechoslovakia. 

As the American employer representative, 
W. L. McGrath, of Cincinnati, says in his 
report: 

“At annual ILO conferences, Communist 
orators, outnumbering ours in the ratio of 
82 to 4, will tell the representatives of 69 
ations about the decadence of the free en- 
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terprise system, the superiority of the Com- 
munist system, the exploitation of the work- 
ing man by the American capitalists, and 
our greed and desire for war. These speeches 
will be reprinted by the ILO and circulated 
all over the worid. One cannot imagine a 
better readymade vehicle for the promotion 
of Communist indoctrination. Do we want 
to continue to finance this Communist oper- 
ation?” 

McGrath objected to seating the Russian 
employer delegates. As all industry in Soviet 
Russia is owned by the government, who are 
these employers? How, in a country which 
forbids private ownership of an industry, can 
there be an employer? If there is an em- 
ployer, is he not merely an official of the 
government? That really means that all the 
Russian delegates are government Officials 
and that there are none who represent em- 
ployers—by which is meant private employ- 
ers—or for that matter, represent the workers 
as the government sets up the labor unions 
in Russia and controls them. 

This may not be an exciting argument, 
except that the reason for the existence of 
the ILO is to have Government, employers, 
and labor-union heads meet together to lay 
down certain policies concerning labor and 
working conditions on a universal basis. 
That this cannot be accomplished with the 
varieties of standards of living in the vari- 
ous countries is obvious from the small ac- 
complishments of the ILO which came into 
existence after World War I, but the excuse 
that is being given for its continued exist- 
ence is that it is useful to have such a co- 
operative body. McGrath, however, correctly 
raises the question of the propriety of one 
country sending only Government delegates 
because it has no employers and permits 
none to exist. 

McGrath says: “If we are simply to accept 
the present situation in the ILO, the end 
result is, to my mind, inevitable. The Com- 
munists, with 8 nations to our 1, and 32 votes 
to our 4, will remain firmly entrenched and 
will progressively dominate the ILO. It will 
become merely an international forum for 
the dissemination of Communist propaganda, 
financed to at least 25 percent by the tax- 
payers of the United States. In fact, at its 
next session, our Congress will be asked to 
raise the ceiling for the United States con- 
tribution to the ILO from $1,750,000 a year 
to $3 million a year.” 





Peace Needs Good Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years I have been honored 
by the Marlboro, Mass., Chapter, Dis- 
abled American Veterans by being des- 
ignated as guest speaker at the annual 
banquet of this fine group. On October 
29, 1955, I addressed the organization 
and ask unanimous consent that part of 
my remarks before the Marlboro DAV 
be printed in the REcorp. 


The material follows: 

“Veterans are the most important single 
force defending the Nation against subver- 
sion,” said Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
of Clinton, addressing the DAV banquet at 
Marlboro last night. 

“You who know the real meaning of pa- 
triotism are best fitted to guard our institu- 
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tions,” said the Clinton Congressman, “and 
your spiritual strength, unity and loyalty 
furnish an inspiring example to all our 
citizens.” 

Outlining current world conditions at 
some length, PHILBIN declared that the 
Soviet Government is now playing its old, 
dual role in international diplomacy—‘“play- 
ing a waiting game until she can catch up 
to the free world in terms of hydrogen bombs 
and other scientific weapons, and at the 
same time brazenly continuing the internal 
penetration of weaker nations. 

“Smiles have replaced scowls on the faces 
of her diplomats, but her world objectives 
remain the same and she is pressing them 
with unabated vigor, skill and persistency. 

“There can be no permanent peace in the 
world until the Soviet negotiates pending 
questions in sincerity and good faith, and in 
a willingness to do justice to the oppressed 
and the tyrannized,” he said. 

The American Government must continue 
its own zealous efforts to secure enduring 
peace, but we cannot permit our armed 
strength and potential to diminish, in fact, 
“implemented with fantastic new weapons 
growing more amazing every day, we must 
continue to build even more powerful mili- 
tary strength because that is our best safe- 
guard against possible aggression in a world 
filled with conspiracy and intrigue.” 

PHILBIN gave the veterans an assuring re- 
port on the current status of national vet- 
erans programs. ‘Congress will always safe- 
guard and seek to strengthen basic laws in 
behalf of veterans and their dependents 
because that is what the American people 
want for those who have done so much for 
the country.” 

The Congressman congratulated the local 
post for conspicuous interest and invaluable 
work for the cause of the veteran. “You 
can be proud that you have cooperated so 
loyally and effectively with the other great 
veterans organizations in carrying out this 
work,” he said. 





Beastiality of Red China Communists 
Now Fully Exposed—Red China Must 
Not Be Admitted to United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
including an article that appeared in the 
Washington Daily News for Monday, 
January 30, written by Mr. John Troan, 
of the Scripps-Howard staff, after an 
interview with Dr. Homer V. Bradshaw, 
who was recently released by the Chi- 
nese Communists. The story by Dr. 
Bradshaw should be printed upon the 
records of this Congress so that every 
American citizen may be on notice as to 
the kind of people who now seek admis- 
sion to the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, through the Washington 
Daily News, is to be commended for its 
forthright reporting of the true situation 
on the kind of treatment received by 
American citizens imprisoned in Red 
China. Other articles will appear. The 
first one follows hereafter: 
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FIvE YEARS OF TORTURE: “How CouLpD ONE 
HUMAN BEING Do THIS TO ANOTHER?” 


PITTSBURGH, January 30.—Dr. Homer V. 
Bradshaw’s flight to freedom from behind 
the Bamboo Curtan ended on a recent freez- 
ing cold night at the Pittsburgh Airport 
when he limped off a plane behind his wife, 
Wilda, in a wheelchair, both of them pale 
and wasted, after 1,753 days of imprison- 
ment by Chinese Communists. 

The pitiful sight of this silent, wasted 
woman and her haggard husband was enough 
to make your heart weep. 

An airport policeman, helping them to a 
waiting auto, said: 

“How could one human being do this to 
another?” 

“The answer,” says Dr. Bradshaw, “is that 
the Communists are just plain beasts.” 

He should know. He and his wife spent 
about half of their lives with a Presbyterian 
mission in China. Their reward was almost 
5 years of torture by the Reds. It was from 
this agonizing 5 years that they have just 
been freed. 

It was on another cold night, back in 
March 1951, in the mountain village of Lin- 
hsien, 250 miles northwest of Canton, when 
their long horror began. 


THE REDS INVADED THEIR HOME 


The Bradshaws were just preparing to re- 
tire for the evening. A band of Communists, 
armed with pistols and automatic rifies, in- 
vaded their home and placed them under 
arrest. 

What followed was a Red nightmare. 

In the course of their imprisonment, Dr. 
Bradshaw suffered a physical crackup and 
his wife a mental breakdown. 

The doctor was permitted to talk to his 
wife only 3 times while they were in jail, 
and for almost 4 years he couldn’t even find 
out if she was still alive. 

Seventeen times the Communists grilled 
him about his alleged espionage activities, 
with one inquisition lasting from midnight 
until past 6 a. m. 

Over and over, the Reds tried to get him to 
sign a confession that he was a spy, finally 
dangling hints of an early release in their 
vain efforts to bait him into signing. 

Once, peevish at his obstinacy, they made 
the doctor eat and sleep with handcuffs on. 

His bed was a quilt, spread on boards just 
off the floor. Two blankets and a mosquito 
net, for which the doctor had to pay with im- 
pounded mission funds, rounded out his bed- 
room furniture. 


HE HAD TO FORCE HIMSELF TO FAT 


Most of the time, Dr. Bradshaw was given 
only two meals a day. And the food got so 
bad he finally had to force himself to eat. 

He was permitted no matches, no cigarettes, 
no metal objects of any kind, a rule which 
eventually cost Dr. Bradshaw even the zipper 
on his trousers. 

He wrote letters but some were returned 
to him by the Communist censors and most 
of the others never got out of the country. 
Mail from the United States was intercepted 
und frequently destroyed. 

He wasn’t permitted a watch, but they let 
him keep track of the days by scratching X's 
on a homemade calendar in his cell. 

For almost 4 years, the only exercise he 
could get was a walk from his cell to the 
prison washroom across the corridor. 

His reading was confined to Communist 
a newspapers, full of anti-American 
1es. 

Indeed, lying is so much a part of com- 
munism, Dr. Bradshaw explains, that you 
can’t even believe them on those rare oc- 
casions when they do happen to tell the 
truth. 

Thus, when the doctor was told last De- 
cember 18 that his 5-year sentence had 
been commuted by about 214, months, he 
still couldn't be sure he was going to be 
released. 
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And he wasn’t convinced until 2 days later, 
when he and Mrs. Bradshaw finally hobbied 
across the barbed-wire border at Kowloon 
(Hong Kong) and set their feet on free soil 
again, realizing that, shattered and broken, 
this was the heartbreaking culmination of 
their careers of selfless service to the Chinese 
people. 

HE HAD LEARNED TO LOVE CHINESE 


In 27 years—he first went there with Mrs. 
Bradshaw on their honeymoon in 1928— 
the doctor had learned to love the Chinese 
and they, in turn, had come to regard him 
as a cherished and trusted friend. 

On their first assignment to the Presby- 
terian mission in southeastern China, the 
Bradshaws stayed for 6 years, returning to 
the United States in 1934. 

The following year, Doctor and Mrs. Brad- 
shaw went back to China under the same 
auspices, the American Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, which 
operated a hospital, a small church, a grade 
school and a high school in Kwangtung Prov- 
ince. 

A routine furlough came up in the sum- 
mer of 1941. And with it another vacation 
in the United States. 

The Bradshaws fully expected to return to 
China in 1942. But they hadn't reckoned 
with Japan’s war in China. 

Try as he did, Mr. Bradshaw couldn't get 
United States Government permission to re- 
turn to China in 1942. 

“So,” he said, “I enlisted in the Air Force.” 

HE BECAME A FLIGHT SURGEON 

Actually, Dr. Bradshaw was made a flight 
surgeon with the Second Air Force with the 
rank of captain. He spent more than 2 years 
with the outfit in this country. 

But China remained on his mind. 

So, one day, Captain Bradshaw wrote a 
personal appeal to Maj. Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault, chief of the Flying Tigers, who wrote 
their fame over China’s skies in World 
War II. 

“T told him I liked China very much.” Dr. 
Bradshaw explains, ‘and I told the general 
I thought I ought to have a chance to con- 
tribute to driving the Japanese out.” 

On March 31, 1944, Captain Bradshaw was 
in China. He had been requisitioned by 
General Chennault, though neither knew the 
other, to serve as a flight surgeon with the 
14th Air Force. 


Ambassador John E. Peurifoy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of international crises the sudden, 
tragic death of Ambassador John E. 
Peurifoy was a great loss not only to our 
Nation but to all of the free world. Jack 
Peurifoy was a brilliant diplomat and a 
fine example of the career public serv- 
ant. He devoted his life to his country 
and to the cause of world peace. As- 
signed to the trouble spots of the world 
he served with great distinction as Am- 
bassador to Greece, Guatemala, and 
Thailand. 

Ambassador Peurifoy was born on 
August 9, 1907, in Walterboro, S. C., and 
came from a family of lawyers and 
jurists. He resigned from West Point in 
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1928 and completed his education by at 
tending night school at American yp; 
versity and George Washington yy, 
versity. Entering the Department af 
State on October 1, 1938, as an econom;, 
analyst he rose rapidly and on January 
23, 1947, at the age of 38, he was ap. 
pointed Deputy Assistant Secretary gy 
State for Administration, then the thing 
ranking position in the Department, 

Ambassador Peurifoy was in charge of 
the United Nations Conference in gg, 
Francisco in 1945 and served as Deputy 
Secretary General of the American Dele. 
gation at the first meeting of the Gep. 
eral Assembly of the United Nations jp 
London in January 1946. 

Joining the career Foreign Service jn 
1950 at the top, he was appointed ap. 
bassador to Athens. It was my gooj 
fortune to visit with him in Athens dy. 
ing the period he served as ambassador 
to Greece and to observe first hand the 
skill with which he handled his difficult 
task. 

Perhaps Jack Peurifoy will be best re. 
membered as the man most responsible 
for uprooting the first Communist. 
infiltrated government established in 
the Western Hemisphere. The over- 
throw of the Communists in Guatemala 
was a major victory for the United States 
and the credit belonged to Ambassador 
Peurifoy. 

It was my privilege to know Jack 
Peurifoy as a friend for many years 
and I shall miss him greatly. My deep 
sympathy goes to his lovely and devoted 
widow Betty Jane, and to his young son, 
Clinton, to whom he left a rich heritage. 


Albert Gallatin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
today inserting in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD my remarks at ceremonies 0 
January commemorating the 195th 
birthday of Albert Gallatin: 

ALBERT GALLATIN 


(Remarks of Congressman HERMAN P. EBE- 
HARTER, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, at cere- 
monies on January 29 commemorating the 
195th birthday of Albert Gallatin) 


It is a privilege for me to participate in 
this ceremony honoring the 195th birthday 
of that great Swiss-American patriot and 
statesman, Albert Gallatin. I feel it a pel 
sonal privilege, for two reasons in particular, 
First, Albert Gallatin served in the Congress 
as a Representative from western Penusy- 
vania and it has been my good fortune 1 
serve as Representative in Congress from the 
same area. Secondly, Albert Gallatin’s most 
important contribution as a Member of Con- 
gress was to conceive and establish the 
Committee on Ways and Means of which he 
became the first chairman. It has been DY 
honor to be a member of that committe. 

Of all the tributes that one can right 
fully shower on his name, it seems 10 me 
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tit is most fitting today to mention Al- 
pert Gallatin’s abiding concern for foster- 
in commerce between nations as the key- 
stone Of international amity. Gallatin be- 
lieved and worked for the principle that 
lower tariffs, not higher tariffs, were the 
way to expanding international trade to the 
mutual benefit of the trading partners. Such 
mutuality of interest, he felt, was the essen- 
tial mortar that bound nations together in 
an amicable partnership. The wisdom and 
yirtue of this philosophy are of compelling 
importance today. 

Iam drawn to speculate about what Albert 
Gallatin would think, were he alive today, of 
the actions that have been taken to limit 
the mutually beneficial trade between the 
United States and his native land, Switzer- 
Jand. The imposition of higher tariffs on 
swiss watch imports by the administration 
yiolates the high principles laid down by this 
famous Founding Father and would cause 
the Swiss-American statesman great dismay 
and anguish. 

Thus, in honoring the memory of Albert 
Gallatin, we honor the principles and ideals 
that were the guideposts of his life. The 
greatest honor we can accord him today is 
to reaffirm our own deep commitment to one 
of his major guiding principles that world 
peace will be fostered if trade among nations 
is encouraged to grow and expand. 


tha 





Dulles’ Difficulty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Galesburg 
Daily Register Mail, Saturday, January 
21, 1956. 

DULLES’ DIFFICULTY 

There appears to be very little wrong with 
Secretary of State Dulles that a good editor 
couldn’t cure. 

He really live two lives. In one he is the 
man of action, and here his accomplishments 
are many. In the other he is the man of 
verbal statement, and in this he finds him- 
self again and again in hot water. 

One of his principal troubles seems to be 
that he permits too flashy a lead to be put 
on what he says. An example is his latest 
difficulty, an article in Life magazine which 
quotes him liberally on how the United 
States has met specific crises in Korea, Indo- 
china, and Matsu-Quemoy in the past 3 
years, 

According to Dulles, this country three 
times went to the brink of war but was saved 
from it by threats of stern action, including 
atomic retaliation. 

Democrats have assailed these declarations 
and accused Dulles not only of historical in- 
accuracy but of contradicting his own secret 
testimony before a congressional committee. 

British and French diplomats likewise 
have questioned his accuracy, and have an- 
nounced their shock that he would talk 
glibly of seeing the United States go to the 
brink of war. 

The matter of Dulles’ accuracy can only 
be settled by recourse to the documents, a 
Process which will require days and weeks. 

What evidently disturbs his critics most, 
however, is the brink-of-war philosophy 
ascribed to him in the article. 
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Said Dulles: “The ability to get to the verge 
of war without getting into the war is the 
necessary art. If you cannot master it, you 
inevitably get into war. If you try to run 
away from it, if you are scared to go to the 
brink, you are lost. * * * We walked to the 
brink and we looked it in the face.” 

In the European view no man or nation 
should walk that close to all-out war in this 
atomic age. Yet it is very likely that, as he 
has often done before, Dulles has overstated 
his case in trying to make his point. That’s 
where the good editing ought to come in. 

Nevertheless, he has a point that is funda- 
mentally sound—clear willingness to use 
force if pushed too far is a deterrent against 
aggression. Had we evidenced that willing- 
ness in early 1950, the Communists never 
would have attacked South Korea. They 
thought we would not fight to save it. 

Furthermore, the “‘show of force” deterrent 
is an age-old device of European diplomacy. 
Britain and France did not hesitate to use it 
when they held power. Today we, not they, 
have the power and are looked to for preser- 
vation of the peace. Europe’s reported shock 
at hearing we have employed the weapon of 
deterrence seems something less than a real- 
istic response. 

In standing behind Dulles as the best Sec- 
retary of State he has ever known, President 
Eisenhower pinned his defense on policy 
grounds—not Dulles’ words. He stressed that 
America must stand firm in its program for 
waging peace with justice. If that be inter- 
preted as standing at the brink, he said, then 
that is because other nations are creating 
the circumstances that produce the perilous 
situation. 

After all, Dulles did not create the crises 
in Korea, Indochina, and Matsu-Quemoy. He 


‘ did not lead us to the brink just to see how 


close we could get to war. He was concerned 
to avoid it, but he was convinced the way to 
do that was to let the enemy know exactly 
what he could expect from us. 

It is not what Dulles has done but what he 
said that has brought him fresh difficulty. 
His choice of language has alarmed a good 
many. But his policy of deterrence should 
shock no friend of freedom. It has worked 
where negotiation—or silence—has failed 
and led us into war. 





Red Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, it is gen- 
erally agreed that the latest Bulganin 
note to our Government was another 
bold step in the Communist propaganda 
offensive. Let us examine, therefore, a 
few general aspects of Red propaganda. 

Soviet propaganda is characterized by 
its totality, fictionalism, militancy, and 
flexibility. It is colorful, massive in 
scope, easily available and extremely 
vitriolic. On the one hand, it is negative 
and destructive; on the other it appeals 
to the nobler sentiments of mankind. 
Through it real values become unreal 
fictions. Soviet propaganda is achieved 
through mass action, and mass action is 
to Soviet propaganda what space is to 
geopolitics. 

Jacob Spolansky, in the Communist 
Trail in America, makes a most appro- 
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priate comment on Communist propa- 
ganda when he states: “The Communist 
doctor never seeks to cure the afflicted 
patient: he wants to be able to make a 
propaganda speech at his bier.” 





The Goal of Peace 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 5, 1955, it was my privilege to 
address the Southbridge, Mass., Veter- 
ans’ Council at its annual Veterans’ Day 
banquet. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp part of my 
remarks to this outstanding patriotic 
organization. 

The material follows: ' 

Speaking November 5, 1955, at the Armi- 
stice Day celebration of the Veterans Coun- 
cil at Southbridge, Congressman PHiuire J. 
PHILBIN declared that “the best way to honor 
those who fought and died for the Nation 
is to intensify our efforts for peace.” 

“The veterans of every war who paid the 
supreme sacrifice, or who offered their lives 
to preserve our freedom, are enshrined in 
the hearts of the American people in grate- 
ful remembrance,” said PHILBIN, “but their 
unselfish work will not be complete until 
peace and security shall come to this troubled 
world.” 

Stressing the dilemma of our present in- 
ternational position, he said: ‘“‘The fact that 
another world war would bring untold death 
and desolation must prompt world leader- 
ship to speed its work for peace, regardless 
of obstacles and disappointments.” 

The Congressman touched on the power 
of modern weapons. 

“No nation can afford to remain unmoved 
by the dreadful power of modern weapons,” 
he said. “If there are those in the world who 
insist upon putting idealogical penetration 
and plans for conquest before peace, this 
Nation and the free world have no choice 
than to build effective strength to protect 
their liberties. 

“It is most discouraging that our many re- 
peated proposals for worldwide disarmament 
and control of nuclear energy have been re<- 
jected up to this time, but we must vigor- 
ously press these questions with the Soviets 
and before the bar of world opinion, and we 
must never lose an opportunity to employ 
every means of argument and persuasion, 
and every resource we have, to drive home 
to the Communist world the paramount 
urgency of peace.” 

Hailing historic American foreign policy, 
PHILBIN said: “Our Government has already 
proclaimed and emphasized on numerous oc- 
casions the traditional American policy 
against aggressive war and designs on other 
nations. It remains for the Soviet to give 
similar assurances, not by words alone, but 
by deeds, that it will keep the peace, and 
that it will desist from further conspiracy 
against the territorial integrity and political 
independence of other nations. 

“As a nation we have no right to barter 
away the freedom of oppressed peoples and 
any agreement looking toward lasting peace 
must be predicated on complete justice and 
liberation for enslaved nations and all 
others. 

“Since there can never be any comprornise 
of our basic liberties, or of the principles of 
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our Constitution, failure to attain the goal 
of peace will require us, for our own pro- 
tection, to maintain armed forces of great 
power and magnitude, lamentable though 
that be in this age of advanced civilization 
when real international amity and copera- 
tion could bring such great blessings.” 

PHILBIN hailed the leadership of veterans 
as “a most potent force in keeping the Nation 
militarily, economically, and _ spiritually 
strong. Let us all emulate their great faith 
and courage, and the good Lord will continue 
to strengthen our cause.” 


Wiretapping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing address by Alexander M. Camp- 
bell, former Assistant Attorney General 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., reveais some 
illuminating facts which expose the 
wiretapping evil practiced generally by 
officials and others throughout the 
country: 

WIRETAPPING 
(Address by Alexander M. Campbell before 
the Quest Club of Fort Wayne, Ind., No- 

vember 11, 1955) 


This effort to give you both sides of a 
raging issue on our national scene comes 
from actual fact, not fantasy, from real ex- 
perience in thousands upon thousands of 
both public and private investigations. Yes, 
from supervising the investigation, prosecu- 
tion, trial, and conviction of world-famous 
spies, international Communist leaders, 
murderers in Federal cases, corporate execu- 
tives engaged in war frauding, labor racket- 
eers, workers engaging in Sabotage, sub- 
versives, and gangsters—infamous characters 
all—and the question of the use of wire- 
tapping as an instrumentality of detection 
and prosecution is argued pro and con. 

In the end, I will, as always, conciude 
leaving no doubt where I stand on the issue 
now before Congress. 

First, the technique. 

How is it done, where, and by whom? 

Electronic snooping devices are produced 
by a dozen manufacturers. Phones are 
tapped and eavesdropping accomplished in 
several different ways. There is a device for 
finding one pair of telephone wires in a 
jungle of hundreds of others. The device 
has 36 tiny neon bulbs on it. From each 
bulb runs a pair of wires tipped with clips. 
Attach the clips to 36 terminal pairs at one 
time in the crossbox in the basement. Dial 
the number of the phone you are seeking; 
one neon bulb will light up, identifying the 
pair of wires of the unsuspecting taxpayer. 
Then follow those wires to the next bridging 
point many blocks away and set up the re- 
cording plant. 

The earphone plant is old-fashioned, out- 
dated, and mostly in the discard. 

The recorders run for 13 hours and turn 
on only when the “bugged” phone rings. 


Wiretapping is a common practice engaged - 


in by Government agents, State officials, lo- 
eal police, “private eyes,” business competi- 
tors, labor racketeers, blackmailers, divorce 
seekers, and some Senators and Congress- 
men. 

In fact, anyone, for a fee, can have a peep- 
show view of anyone else’s life. 
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The wiretapping eavesdropping gadgets, 
include induction coils, microphones, short- 
Wave receivers, microphones that can be 
concealed in the sleeve, phone tap recorder, 
phone-tapping unit, pocket wire recorder, 
phone line locator, earphones, voice acti- 
vator, parabolic microphone, and high power 
transmitters with 100-mile range. 

Second, Legal history. 

Eavesdropping is now big business. The 
scientific age in which we live has enabled 
men to thwart the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which provides in 
the fourth amendment as follows: ‘The 
right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated, and no warrants shall issue, 
but upon probable cause, supported by oath 
or affirmation and particularly describing 
the place to be searched and the persons 
or things to be seized.” 

In 1928 in a dissenting opinion in the Olm- 
stead prohibition wiretapping case, the late 
Justice Brandeis said: “The makers of our 
Constitution—conferred, as against the Gov- 
ernment, the right to be let alone—the most 
comprehensive of the rights of man and the 
right most valued by man.” Olmstead v. 
United States (277 U. S. 438 (1928)). 

In handing down United States Supreme 
Court’s majority decision by a vote of 5 to 4 
in that famous case Chief Justice Taft said: 
“The amendment does not forbid what was 
done here. There was no searching. There 
was no seizure. The evidence was secured by 
the use of the sense of hearing only. There 
was no entry of the house or offices of the 
defendants.” 

Opposition to that decision, as to prohibi- 
tion enforcement practices generally, led 
Congress to pass in 1934 the Federal Com- 
munications Act which provides in section 
605 that: “* * * no person not being au- 
thorized by the sender shall intercept any 
communication and divulge or publish the 
existence, meaning * * * of such intercepted 
communication to any person * * *” (47 
VU. S. C. sec. 605). 

That is the law today and the United 
States Supreme Court has held that wire- 
tapping—though not unconstitutional—is il- 
legal and that evidence so obtained or evi- 
dence obtained from clues discovered from 
wiretapping is inadmissible in Federal courts. 

Third, arguments pro wiretapping. 

Arguments for legalized wiretapping may 
be grouped in three general headings: 

(2) The no-novelty argument. 

This is to the effect that the law already 
admits evidence obtained by an informer, 
an eavesdropper, or a policeman hidden in 
a closet, and even evidence obtained by 
means of a transmitter concealed on an 
agent’s person. 

(b) Great-need argument. 

Attorney General Brownell, who favors 
wiretapping, in a statement prepared for 
testimony before a Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, April 20, 1954, page 3, said in part: 
“How can we possibly preserve the safety 
and liberty of everyone in this Nation unless 
we pull Federal prosecuting attorneys out 
of their straight jackets and permit them 
to use intercepted evidence in the trial of 
security cases?” He points out that crimi- 
nals may go free if wiretapping is the only 
way to obtain evidence against them. 

(c) Little-danger argument. 

There are those who believe that the ac- 
tual danger of abuse is slight and that we 
should trust our duly elected and appointed 
officials. 

The arguments con include: 

The brilliant presentment by Justice 
Hofstadter of the Supreme Court of New 
York County in the New York Journal, 
January 12, 1955, page 2, includes the fol- 
lowing: “A tapped wire is the ‘greatest in- 
vasion of privacy possible * * * a telephone 
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interception is a far more devastating Meas. 
ure than any search warrant. A search 
warrant is confined to a definite place ang 
to specific items, or, at least, to items of a 
stated class or description. Those in Pos- 
session of the searched premises know the 
search is going on and, when the officer has 
completed his search, whether successfully 
or not, he departs. Not so in the case of 
telephone interception. The interception 
order is obtained ex-parte, and the person 
whose line is to be tapped is, of course, in 
ignorance of the fact. The tap is main 
tained continuously, day and night. Every. 
thing said over the line is heard, howeyer 
foreign to the stated objective of the lay. 
enforcement Officers. The most intimate 
conversations, personal, social, professiona) 
business, or even confidential, of an un- 
limited number of persons may be laid bare. 
in effect, the line to everyone who is calleq 
from or makes a call to the tapped line at 
any time is being tapped during the main. 
tenance of the tap. When a line in a public 
telephone booth is tapped, as has on occa- 
sion been done, the conversations of people 
having no relation of any kind to the oper. 
ator of the place in which the booth is sit- 
uated or the person whose line is tapped are 
overheard.” 

The late United States Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Brandeis said in 1928: “Even general 
warrants are but puny instruments of 
tyranny and oppression when compared to 
wiretapping.” 

(ad) Inadequate result argument. 

What are the results cf wiretapping? My 
own observations revealed so few usable re- 
suits from wiretapping. The very nature of 
espionage and sabotage causes subversives to 
do practically all of their work by personal 
presence or contact. I saw little actual help 
from wiretapping. It does help keep track 
of the doings of suspects and develops some 
leads. This may be done, however, by sur- 
veillance where there is far less chance of 
false identification. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has 6,000 special agents and a 
multimillion dollar budget. 

(e) Overwhelming danger argument. 

Official and legal wiretapping in the hands 
of many public officials will turn this grand 
free country into a police state. 

We are thankful for the integrity of J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, but he is only one mortal 
man. What about his successor? His pred- 
ecessor was Gaston B. Means, the biggest 
crook, fraud, and blackmaiier in Government 
history who used the Government’s Bureau 
of Identification for those nefarious purposes. 

They tapped wires in Nazi Germany, they 
tap them now in Russia, they tap them all 
over the United States, at this very hour. 
Wiretapping is the tool of totalitarian think- 
ing and planning. 

We investigated hundreds of Communists, 
spies, and subversives from 1948 to 1950 dur- 
ing my privileged term as Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States. We indicted 
50 leading Communists, spies, and subver- 
sives, including the 12 top Communists in 
New York, Alger Hiss, Judy Coplon, Harry 
Bridges, and Harold Cristoffel, the Commu- 
nist Labor Leader, whose case I argued for 
the Government, before the United States 
Supreme Court in 1949. In all of these cases 
convictions were eventually obtained by the 
Government—save one, Judy Coplon—whose 
conviction for espionage was reversed by 4 
United States court of appeals in 1950. 

Thousands of interested citizens across the 
country have since asked why the clever, 
diabolical, and hateful top woman spy in 
modern times never went to prison. The 
answer is wiretapping. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, unbeknown to me, had 
tapped her telephone wires. 

The New York Times and Charles Grutz- 
ner said on February 27, 1955, that: “Federal 
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; s nothing compared to that of 
— ma private investigators across 
local ial. A former law enforcement offi- 
- a this writer a few days ago: “Detec- 
dager be half of all the 
ives use Wiretaps On may 
ave rtant police cases in New York, and 
aa use Wiretaps as a routine thing to pick 
leads on bookmaking, prostitution and 
up imes without bothering to get court 
other cr: = J 
orders or even to let their captains know 
they're tapping.’ Not all police, and certain~- 
jy not all private investigators, limit their 
yse of eavesdropped talks to those conversa- 
tions they set out to hear. Blackmail ‘and 
gle of business secrets, though incidental, 
have been found lucrative to crooked 
operators.” . . 

On January 19, 1955, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal editorially said: “We see no need for 
chipping away at the rights and privileges 
of people who are not Communists in order 
to catch Communists. Perhaps the latter 
can be more easily trapped through wire- 
tapping; certainly it will make the job of 
our police easier * * *. The job of the po- 
lice would be made easier also if they could 
go about arresting anyone they chose and 
if they could break down any door and if 
they could hold in prison a suspect as long 
as they wished. But restraints were placed 
on Government and on police so that these 
things could not happen.” 

Thorsten Sellin, distinguished editor of 
Internal Security and Civil Righis, copy- 
righted 1955, has said: “All life is a choice 
among values, and among risks; and a free 
society—to remain free—must take almost 
all of its risks on the side of freedom.” 

As the Government lawyer in the super- 
rision of the Coplon cases, I now look in 
retrospect and say it is better that one traitor 
go free than to pull down the sacred consti- 
tutional safeguards of American judicial 
freedom. 

There are those who take a minimal safe- 
guard position and advocate: 

1. Wiretapping should be permitted only 
to Federal officials, in cases involving treason, 
sabotage, espionage, or kidnaping. (In kid- 
naping cases, parents’ wires should be tapped 
only with their prior consent.) 

2, The authority to grant permission for 
wiretapping should be vested in one Federal 
judge assigned by the Supreme Court for a 
10-year period for each district. 

3. Only the Attorney General should be al- 
lowed to apply directly to the judge for per- 
mission to tap a wire. All requests for per- 
mission should be channeled through him. 

4. No wire tap should be authorized except 
upon sworn statement of fact demonstrating 
reasonable basis for belief of actual, as dis- 
tinguished from potential treason, sabotage, 
splonage, or kidnaping. 

5. An application should include the names 
of the suspect and of the telephone sub- 
scriber, and the number of people who use 
the line. 

6. Complete records of all applications and 
approvals should be kept. 

i, Only recordings, sealed and preserved 
in a central place, should be used in evi- 
dence. If so employed, all recordings made 
1 connection with an investigation should 
be made available to the defendant at Gov- 
ernment expense. Irrelevant material that 
might injure innocent outsiders should be 
&xercised, upon agreement between Govern- 
ment and defendant. Recordings should be 
destroyed only on court order. 
nai be authorized for a maxti- 
mitted, ays, with a 90-day renewal per- 
Bi Strict penalties should be provided for 

AY person tapping a wire illegally, and each 
- a Federal grand jury should be convened 

consider possible illegal tapping. 

Pea Present provisions of the law 
ies remain in effect against any unau- 

“oNzed tapping or disclosure of information 
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obtained by tapping, whether authorized or 
unauthorized. 

11. The press and public should be in- 
formed by monthly and annual reports of 
the number of taps sought for each type 
of case; the number granted; the number 
resulting in prosecution; and other perti- 
nent data. With all of these words I 
disagree. 

In supervising internal security grand 
jury investigations in New York, the District 
of Columbia, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana, 
I did not use a wiretap or authorize its use 
in a single case and an American jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty in every case where 
a grand jury indictment was returned—upon 
legal evidence—presented in a court of law, 
where the defendants were confronted face 
to face with the witnesses against them, 
with the right of cross-examination afforded 
them, with all of the God-given constitu- 
tional guaranties protecting them—despite 
their treasonable acts of espionage, fraud, 
or crimes of violence. 

America does not want or need wiretap- 
ping. If the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion is as good as they say it is, and it is, 
mistake not that, they need no wiretapping 
aid. 

urthermore, with the use of electronics 
in this atomic age they are able to detect 
conversations with the aid of the Parabolic 
microphone which picks up voices hundreds 
of feet away without the use of wiretapping. 

We can set a device on this table in this 
briefcase and pick up a conversation a block 
away. What more does the United States 
Attorney General need? Give them wire- 
tapping rights and the next step will be 
opening your mail. Government agents 
steam open mail occasionally now. 

The electronic eavesdropper has practical- 
ly superseded the telephone wiretapper now, 
but still they ask for a law which would per- 
mit the Federal Government to use in Fed- 
eral courts evidence obtained by tapping 
telephone wires. There are more than 53 
million telephones in daily use in this coun- 
try. What a field day they would have. 

The snoopers, paid informers, reformed 
revenue collecting Communists, purveyors 
upon gullible and unsuspecting citizens, 
shakedown artists in Government, over- 
zealous prosecutors, a few rabble rousing 
Congressmen and some demagogs in the 
Senate, would foist upon this Nation a hys- 
teria and eventual police state. 

Former Senator Bripces did it to Howard 
Hughes; Serge Rubinstein, notorious and in- 
ternational financier, whose defense in a 
Federal prosecution in New York I once de- 
clined after leaving Government service, 
tapped phones before his recent murder. 
The former Mayor O’Dwyer, of New York, 
according to Bernard B. Spindal, profes- 
sional wiretapper and electronic eavesdrop- 
per, and Ethelbert Warfield, former law 
partner of New York City, Police Commis- 
sioner Francis W. H. Adams; the Knoedler 
Art Galleries, and the pharmaceutical firm 
of E. R. Squibb & Sons all have had their 
phones tapped and so have I. The Palmer 
days of the sedition cases after World War I; 
the Klan era which followed; the McCarthy- 
ism of our time, which produced not a single 
treason or espionage conviction, all ran their 
hysterical course and then the great Ameri- 
can free press destroyed each in turn almost 
as quickly as they built them up. 

We must depend in large measure upon 
our free press to keep bringing to light these 
evil abuses as has been recently done in the 
exposé of the New York wiretapping mess. 

The greatest social achievement in the 
history of civilization is the Anglo-Saxon- 
Christian-Judian principles of justice as an- 
nounced by the elder Pitt in 1765 when he 
said: “The poorest man may, in his cottage, 
bid defiance to all the force of the Crown.” 
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Or as Justice Brandeis said: “The makers 
of our Constitution undertook to secure con- 
ditions favorable to the pursuit of happiness. 
They recognized the significance of man’s 
spiritual nature, of his feelings and of his 
intellect * * *.* 

My friends, to approve the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s proposal is to weaken our code both 
legally, morally, and ethically. To hide an 
accuser behind an iron curtain is the Rus- 
sian way, not the American—said the dis- 
tinguished world historian Claude G. Bowers 
on the occasion of his recent intellectually 
dynamic visit to his home town of Fort 
Wayne. 

Wiretapping is but one facet and only a 
prelude to an infamous procedure wherein 
faceless people will be allowed to present 
their whispered rumors and yet escape the 
test and torture of cross-examination. 

I, for one, am unafraid of hysteria, and 
slovenly thinking, and over-ambitious pros- 
ecutors, but we plain citizens must stand up 
against these forces. Arise, oh, Citizen, 
speak out before it is too late. Write your 
Congressman and Senators to vote against 
this dirty business in that America may re- 
main free, our people secure in their private 
property, work, education, homes, and faith. 





Contributions of Ahepa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 13, 1955, I spoke at the anni- 
versary banquet of the Ahepa in my 
hometown of Clinton, Mass. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
REcORD a news account of my remarks 
at this affair. 

The material follows: 

Before the Ahepa anniversary banquet at 
Clinton November 13, 1955, Congressman 
Pui. J. PHMBIN hailed the local chapter 
as an inspiring example of Americanism— 
a fine group devoted to blending the highest 
values of Greek civilization with the best 
traditions of America. 

Lauding Dr. Nicholas Despotopolus, Ahepa 
district governor, for his vigorous leadership 
in promptly seeking aid for Greek coreligion- 
ists recently persecuted and outraged in 
Turkey, PHILBIN declared that in response 
to his own strong protests, the State Depart- 
ment had advised him that it had taken 
urgent action and had been assured that 
there would be no repetition of these out- 
rages and that damages would be indemni- 
fied. 

Denouncing the outrages as diabolical and 
to a degree Communist inspired, the local 
Congressman asserted that free religious 
worship was not only a most precious Ameri- 
can possession, but should be safeguarded 
zealously by all nations in and out of the 
United Nations. We must pledge our efforts 
to that end, he said. 

Commenting on the Cyprus question, 
PHILBIN said that the real issue is whether 
the right of self-determination, for which 
this and other nations fought, would be re- 
spected. This is a basic right of free men 
and women and it must be protected and 
observed at all times and all nations save 
the Soviet police, slave state recognized that 
fact. 

PHILBIN paid tribute to the contributions 
of Ahepa and stated that the town of Clin- 
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ton is famous for many things, but for none 
more than its strong, loyal attachment to 
constitutional principles and ideals, partic- 
ularly its devotion to toleration and respect 
for the right of every creed and race to en- 
joy and be protected in their faiths and be- 
liefs. 

“I am proud of your friendship, your con- 
tributions and your patriotism,” he said, 
“and I wish for you the successful contin- 
uance of your great work.” 


The Lawyer-Accountant Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just read in the January 1956 issue of 
the National Public Accountant, pub- 
lished by the National Society of Public 
Accountants, a reprint of a speech de- 
livered by Erwin N. Griswold, dean of the 
Harvard Law School, at a luncheon 
meeting of the section of taxation of the 
American Bar Association, held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Sunday, August 21, 1955, on the 
so-called lawyer-accountant controversy. 

The learned dean has obviously de- 
voted a great deal of thought to the 
proper place of the accountant and the 
lawyer in the field of taxation, and is to 
be commended for his efforts in seeking 
an answer to this problem. 

He recognizes that both professions 
contribute much to the efficient admin- 
istration of our tax laws—much to help 
the ordinary citizen who is so frequently 
left bewildered by the ever-increasing 
complexity of our revenue-raising tech- 
niques. 

In the dean’s most lucid analysis of 
the problem he notes that most lawyers 
and accountants practice together in a 
spirit of cooperation and harmony. The 
difficulties which have arisen between ac- 
countants and the organized bar have, 
for the most part, concerned situations 
arising in the gray undefined area in 
which the legitimate activities of the at- 
torney and the accountant seem to over- 
lap and intertwine. 

In treating with one aspect of this 
problem, practice of accountants 
through the administrative levels of the 
Internal Revenue Service, Dean Gris- 
wold notes that the certified public ac- 
countant is admitted to practice, as are 
lawyers, on the basis of his having quali- 
fied via a recognized examination. He 
expresses concern, however, over the 
possibility that certain revisions in 
Treasury’s regulations may be adopted 
with the result that persons with no pro- 
fessional status whatsoever could qualify 
for admission to practice. He cites as an 
example the possibility of a disbarred 
attorney gaining special enrollment by 
passing the Treasury Department’s ex- 
amination. This possibility is extremely 
remote if, indeed, it exists at all. Any 
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practitioner, before being granted spe- 
cial or general enrollment, must pass a 
rigid character check and satisfy the 
Director of Practice that he is of good 
character and reputation. 

In this and other areas Dean Griswold 
alludes to the problem of distinguishing 
between the qualified public accountant 
and the unqualified practitioner. He 
has no difficulty with the certified pub- 
lic accountant, however, while he recog- 
nizes that there are many qualified pub- 
lic accountants who are not certified, he 
contends that he can find no benchmark 
against which to measure this group. 

Mr. Speaker, I practiced as a public 
accountant in California prior to my 
election to Congress, and in my State, as 
in several others throughout the country, 
we have a statute which regulates the 
practice of accountancy and it covers 
public accountants as well as certified 
public accountants. In the above men- 
tioned jurisdictions I would suggest the 
licensing requirement would serve as a 
reliable measure for judging the qualifi- 
cations of the public accountant. There 
also exists another valid criterion which 
I commend to Dean Griswold’s consid- 
eration. On the national level the Na- 
tional Society of Public Accountants rep- 
resents qualified and ethical public ac- 
countants in every State in the Union. 
Members of this organization—which 
includes both public accountants and 
certified public accountants—are quali- 
fied and reputable practitioners who are 
bound by the strictest rules of profes- 
sional conduct. I consider it a privilege 
to claim membership in this fine ac- 
counting society and I was proud beyond 
measure when they honored me as their 
“Man of the Year” in 1955. 

I believe many of the real and imag- 
ined differences betwen the two great 
professions of accountancy and law could 
be resolved if the American Bar Associa- 
tion, representing the legal profession, 
and the American Institute of Account- 
ants and the National Society of Public 
Accountants, representing the account- 
ing profession, would gather around the 
conference table and discuss their mutual 
problems. 

As Members of the House know, I in- 
troduced legislation in the 84th Con- 
gress, lst session, H. R. 2416, to clarify 
the accountants status in the matter of 
Treasury practice. I am convinced that 
this legislation is desirable; however, I 
also realize that the ultimate and over- 
all solution to this so-called controversy 
between accountants and attorneys in 
tax practice must come through volun- 
tary action of the three interested par- 
ties. As a member of the National So- 
ciety of Public Accountants, I believe I 
can assure Dean Griswold, members of 
the American Institute of Accountants 
and the American Bar Association that 
the National Society of Public Account- 
ants is ready and anxious to cooperate 
with our fellow professionals in work- 
ing out a solution, not alone in the in- 
terest of accountants or lawyers, but in 
the interest of the American taxpayer 
and his Government. 


January 31, 19% 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTIN 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing « 
document not already provided for be re 
but only when the same shall be accom 
nied by an estimate from the Public Prin, 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any ex¢ m 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepen 
ent office of the Government submitting ». 
ports or documents in response to ingyjn, 
from Congress shall submit therewith », 
estimate of the probable cost of printing ty, 
usual number. Nothing in this section ‘a 
lating to estimates shall apply to Teports ‘ 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (y, ¢ 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 7 

Printing and binding for Congress, whe» § 
recommended to be done by the Committe 
on Printing of either House, shall be s0 rm, 
ommended in a report containing an approyi. 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, togetie. 
with a statement from the Public Printer ¢ 
estimated approximate cost of work prej. 
ously ordered by Congress within the figcy 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1939). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, whey 
presented to either House, shall be referre; 
immediately to the Committee on Printiyy 
who, in making their report, shall give tye 
probable cost of the proposed printing upoa 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and x 
extra copies shall be printed before sucy 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 4 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant st 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 3; 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed i 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official us 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Doc- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commit- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shail 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders 0: 
subscriptions to the Rercorp at $1.50 pe 
month, and where single copies may also * 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for te 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewlt4, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by C0! 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Prine? 
on order of any Member of Congress or Deve: 
gate, on prepayment of the cost there 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at #1! 
per month, payable in advance. ; 

Remit by money order payable to Super! 
tendent of Documents, Government Print!: 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 















The Port of Baltimore 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the Port 
of Baltimore is a vital and important as- 
set to the people of Maryland, and the 
activities of this great port facility have 
once again been interestingly portrayed 
by the able maritime editor of the Balti- 
more Sun, Miss Helen Delich, in her 
recent article entitled ““A Day in the Port 
of Baltimore.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix of 


the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
A Day IN THE PORT OF BALTIMORE 

A day in the port of Baltimore has no be- 
ginning, no end. 

Like world commerce, it flows continu- 
ously, sometimes in high tempo, sometimes 
in low. At night the port’s activity slows, 
in the small hours, but the noises of work 
go on in the glare of floodlights. One fa- 
miliar with the port’s routine may tell the 
time by movements of men and boats. One 
familiar movement opens the following 
chronicle of a busy day in one of the world’s 
greatest ports: 

Mornings, about 5 o'clock, cold and dark in 
January, two big tugs, the C. Stewart Lee 
and the Holland, each 100 feet long, sud- 
denly come alive. Their deck lights blazing, 
they back out from upper-harbor berths as 
the captains sound two warning blasts on 
the whistles. 

The boats are headed for their tour of 
duty in a harbor that has been busy all night. 
Big freighters have been nudged into or 
away from piers as loading or unloading has 
gone on in the glare of floodlights. Ships 
have been arriving all night from Cape Henry 
or the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, and 
the weatherbeaten little pilot boat, Hi-Jack, 
has been busy picking up pilots as they 
climbed down Jacob's ladders of the incom- 
ing ships. 

In midharbor the lights gleam on the 
great dredge Maryland. She has been dredg- 
ing in the channel all night. In the distance 
brilliant flares of orange-colored light are 
signs that molten buckets of steel are being 
poured at the mills on Sparrows Point. 
Bright flames burn gases at the big oil re- 
finery and there is a whiff of sulfur in the 
cold air as several other plants make sul- 
furie acid. 

Specific mission of the two tugs in this 
early morning scene is the usual chore. The 
speedy C. Stewart Lee is to take in tow the 
supertanker Esso Santos, fresh out of Amuay 
Bay, Venezuela, with a cargo of oil. The 
spanking-new Holland is to pick up the load- 
ed iron-ore carrier Marore, out of Seven Is- 
lands, Quebec. 

On this day, like most others, 20 ocean- 
going ships will arrive or depart, at all hours 
around the clock. And another 40 vessels 
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will either be tied up at the piers, or in 
shipyards undergoing repairs. 

At the piers the port will handle 30,000 
tons of ore, 50,000 tons of coal for domestic 
and foreign use, and 1,200,000 bushels of 
grain All this in addition to other shiploads 
of cargo. All told, it is enough to give em- 
ployment directly to 90,000 persons in the 
Baltimore area, and indirectly to 400,000 
throughout the State. 

Soon after the city hall clock strikes 5. tug- 
boat activity increases and the general tempo 
of the harbor steps up. Among the first 
Offices to open is that of Mike Cataneo who, 
for years, has made a good business of send- 
ing men to piers to catch the tieup lines 
thrown over from ships. The radio-tele- 
phone in his office begins to bark as ships 
call for linemen. Here are samples: 

“Havmoy leaves pier 6, Locust Point, at 
6 o’clock for Key Highway.” 

“Lualaba docks pier 1, Pennsy, at 5:45.” 

At about 5:30 the port’s two major ship- 
repair yards step up their activity. At one, 
the Bethlehem-Key Highway upper yard, the 
big drydock is lowered. Water rushes up over 
the pontoons and keel blocks and around 
the massive hull of the supertanker, Atlantic 
Engineer, which has been in the dock for 6 
days having some of her bottom plates re- 
placed. At the Maryland Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co., the Honduran freighter, Au- 
gusta, is set afloat in the same manner after 
an overnight drying out and routine voyage 
repairs. 

The 2 companies have 10 drydocking facil- 
ities, said to be among the finest in the world. 
They are almost continuously busy. At the 
Key Highway yard, the Norwegian Havmoy is 
pushed into a dock to undergo minor re- 
pairs. At another dock the American pas- 
senger-freighter, African Endeavor, is raised 
to check her bottom for damage. She had re- 
cently run aground. And the Bull Line 
freighter, Edith, is drydocked for major re- 
pairs. She had smashed her bow in a colli- 
sion in Delaware River. 

As these operations go on, the Lualaba is 
inching into Pennsylvania pier 1, where 
trucks are to drive right down to the end 
of the pier to pick up general cargo, such as 
bales of hemp rope, cases of Chianti wine, 
degelatinized bone meal, aluminum scrap, 
and toys. 

When the loading of heavy machinery 
aboard the Lualaba begins some hours later, 
rail cars will be run alongside of her for 
direct loading. Like all general-cargo piers 
in the port, this one has railroad tracks on 
the pier aprons right beside ships. Cargo can 
thus be loaded or unloaded directly from one 
to the other. 

At 6 o’clock on this morning-the Maritime 
Exchange opens. Its first act is to record 
the arrival of 10 ships during the night. 
Next it finds out what ships will arrive or 
leave during the day. 

At about the same time the United States 
Public Health Service doctor, accompanied 
by the rat inspector, boards his launch at 
Hawkins Point. They head for the quaran- 
tine anchorage, where the Swedish ore car- 
rier, Raunala, is flying her yellow flag. It 
means: “We are from a foreign port and need 
quarantine clearance before docking.” 

A for-hire launch bounces out to the stand- 
by anchorage with crew members of the 
various ships who have been ashore all night. 
As soon as all are aboard, the freighter 








Patapsco River heads for the Curtis Bay coal 
pier to load 10,000 tons for Britain. On the 
other side of the pier the Harold T. Andrews 
is loading 10,000 tons for Japan. 

The port’s four coal-loading berths have 
exported as much as 10 million tons in a 
single year—in addition to handling many 
millions more for domestic use. 

By 7 o’clock longshoreman’s union halls 
along Clinton, Hull, and Thames streets are 
jammed with men awaiting assignment for 
the day’s work, though they don’t have to 
report to their assignments until 8 o’clock. 
Within a few minutes the loudspeakers be- 
gin to blare the names of foremen, the num- 
ber of men they will need and where they 
are to work. 

Al Davis with 20 men at five, Port Coving- 
ton, for Atlantic and Gulf. Philip with 20 
at 3, Locust Point, for Loran. “Beefstew” 
and J. Scott with 10 each at Cottmans. As 
they are called men begin to stir, shape into 
gangs, and leave for their assignments. 

And in the harbor the ship chandlers are 
busy. They begin solicitation on the Jo- 
hannes Maersk as soon as her gangway is 
lowered at pier 10, Canton Railroad. They 
sell supplies to the vessel which runs regu- 
larly to the Far East with tobacco from Cal- 
vert and St. Marys Counties. The ship also 
carries Ohio tinplate to Manila and Balti- 
more broom-making machines to Hong 
Kong. 

From now on tempo of the port goes into 
high gear. Molasses from Ciudad Trujillo is 
pumped from the Norwegian Rogn through 
hoses and pipes to the giant tanks at Port 
Covington. At pier 9, Locust Point, dried 
cherries, wine, and vermouth from Marseille 
are unloaded from the Eviria of the Ameri- 
can Export Lines. Straining winches of the 
Cuban Bahia de Nipe unload sacks of raw 
sugar to be processed at the American Sugar 
Refinery. 

Cork from Spain is being discharged from 
Polyphemus for the Crown Cork & Seal 
Co. The Mormacpine, direct from Santos, 
Brazil, with a cargo of coffee arrives in the 
quarantine anchorage. Her captain hopes to 
get clearance so she can be ready to start 
discharging at 1 p. m. at the coffee pier, 
1 Pennsylvania. 

About midmorning the Maryland pilots’ 
dispatcher, Joseph Ignatowski, telephones 
from the pilot’s office on the Recreation Pier 
to Norfolk to ask how many ships are likely 
to come up from Hampton Roads this day. 
He makes about 20 calls a day also to New 
York, Philadelphia, Chesapeake City and the 
Maryland pilot boat at Cape Henry to check 
on incoming vessels and to report in turn 
on ships leaving Baltimore, giving their des- 
tinations. It is important that no ships be 
kept waiting for a pilot at either entrance 
to the port, the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal or the Capes. 

Though noon is lunch time for longshore- 
men, work does not stop. During the half- 
hour when lunch boxes are opened, tugs 
switch empty lighters and put loaded ones in 
their places, and railroad crews do the same 
with cars on piers. 

At 2 in the afternoon tugboat crews 
change. Those who started work early in 
the morning take their boats back to their 
respective piers to turn them over to the 
night men. The crews alternate weekly on 
the night and day shifts. 

Three in the afternoon is an important 
hour of decision in the port of Balti- 
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more. It is then that stevedoring companies 
determine whether to work overtime that 
night, how much longer it may take to load 
or unload a ship, and they make an estimate 
of how many longshoremen will be needed 
the next day. 

And from 3 o’clock on, sailings out of the 
port mount rapidly. Masters of ships headed 
for New York, Philadelphia, or Norfolk want 
their vessels to be on hand promptly the next 
morning so loading or unloading can start 
without delay. Paying longshoremen while 
they wait for a ship to arrive is expensive. 
An owner says he makes money only while his 
ship is under way—and never while she is 
in port. 

Union halls are open, too, at 3 and after 
to take work orders for the next day and to 
send gangs for night work on ships whose 
captains are anxious to finish loading or 
unloading late and sail at midnight or in 
the wee hours of the morning. 

As darkness falls on the port, about 5 p. m. 
in midwinter, night mates and night engi- 
neers report to relieve officers on American- 
flag ships during their stay in port. Gang- 
way guards, pier watchmen, port patrolmen, 
and police-boat crews have already been 
switched for the night. 

Amd nightworking gangs of longshoremen 
amble up ships’ gangways with their hooks, 
crowbars, and cables over their shoulders. In 
the darkness the looming bulk of the African 
Endeavor is floated out of drydock. She 
went in earlier in the day to have her bottom 
checked for damage after running aground. 
Her place was taken in the dock by the 
freighter Kristina Thorden, in need of rou- 
tine repairs. 

At 5:30 the molasses-carrying Athelbeach 
arrives. It is half an hour before closing 
time for quarantine authorities. But of- 
ficials, including immigration and customs 
inspectors, are standing by to give her quick 
clearance so she can discharge her liquid 
cargo during the night at the United States 
Industrial Alcohol Pier. 

Before 6 the Four-Ace Excalibur finishes 
discharging her cargo at Locust Point. She 
can now take advantage of the night and 
sail up to New York through the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canals, and be there in time 
to start loading at 1 p. m. the following day. 
Her cargo was left on the pier overnight for 
loading into boxcars or trucks. It is an odd 
assortment of goods—garlic, marble ware, 
silk tissues, gloves, metal and silverware, 
Aleppo wool, carpets, copperware, strawhats, 
Gorgonzola cheese, laurel leaves, olive oil, 
sheep casings for sausages, mavrodaphne 
wine, and eggplants. Much of it is bound 
for the Midwest. 

Until 7 o’clock the port is as busy as it 
usually is in the early morning. Tugs, line 
catchers, and the little pilot boats rush busily 
to and from ships and piers as arriving ships 
tie up and others sail. 

As the tempo slows a little later, two radar- 
equipped tugs are a part of the port’s all- 
night activity. They tow barges of lime- 
stone between Port Covington and the Beth- 
lehem Steel plant. 

After dark the beltline railroad around the 
harbor comes to life, as the Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore and Ohio, Western Maryland, and 
Canton railroads exchange cars. The city 
does not permit their operation in the day- 
time on tracks along busy Key Highway and 
Pratt Street. Exchange of cars is necessary 
because some freight brought in over the 
B. & O. might be scheduled for a ship loading 
on the Canton road's side of the harbor, 
and vice versa. 

The night operator of WMH, city-owned 
marine radio station, is relieved at midnight. 
His relief carries the vigil on for another 8 
hours. The station “ears” are tuned in on 
ships’ radios. 

Though the port is busy al night, activity 
slows in the early yours. The shrill sounds 
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of winches, whistles are muted, and in the 
cold dark one may catch snatches of song 
and music as ships’ crews enjoy themselves. 

All night Coast Guard picket boats cruise 
every part of the harbor, their crews keeping 
a watchful eye on the security of the port 
and looking for slicks of bilge oil. It is 
against the law for ships to pump bilge into 
the harbor. 

The port has still another night patrol. 
Special officers and customs inspectors in 
plain clothes prowl the piers and nearby 
streets, looking for smugglers of narcotics 
or other goods. 

Long-distance calls from every part of the 
country come all night to the dispatcher in 
the pilot office from relatives of seamen. 

Thus it goes around the clock. A great 
port attuned to world commerce never sleeps. 


Forced Repatriation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter which appeared in the New York 
Times on January 26, 1956, urging ap- 
proval of House Resolution 137, intro- 
duced by me on February 8, 1955. 

Interest in this resolution is mounting, 
and it is my hope that the Committee on 
Rules will see fit to report it to the House 
at an early date. 

The letter follows: 


FORCED REPATRIATION—-CONGRESSIONAL INVES- 
TIGATION URGED INTO PROGRAM OF OUR AU= 
THORITIES 


To the Epiror or THE NEw York TIMEs: 

The undersigned deem it appropriate to 
call the American people's attention at the 
start of the second session of the 84th Con- 
gress to House Resolution 137, which was 
introduced by Congressman ALBERT H. BoscuH, 
of New York, on February 8. 

House Resolution 137 calls for the creation 
of a select committee, authorized and di- 
rected to conduct an investigation of the 
forced repatriation of millions of anti-Com- 
munist prisoners of war and “liberated” ci- 
vilians as carried out by our military and 
civilian authorities in the years 1945-47 in 
Germany as well as in other countries. The 
select committee shall also be authorized to 
fix the responsibility for the forced repatria- 
tion program. 


REASONS OUTLINED 


Congressman BoscH has, in the preamble 
of House Resolution 137, enumerated the rea- 
sons which primarily induced him to intro- 
duce it on the floor of the House. These rea- 
sons may be summarized as follows: 

That the forced repatriation of millions of 
anti-Communists to Soviet-controlled coun- 
tries brought death and misery to untold 
thousands who were shot, hanged, or died 
in the Siberian slave labor camps. 

That the forced repatriation of anti-Com- 
munist prisoners of war as well as of lib- 
erated civilians cannot be justified by the 
Yalta agreement of February 11, 1945. 

That forced repatriation was also in vio- 
lation of our own Department of Siate’s rul- 
ings in implementation of the Yalta agree- 
ment, as released by the Department of State 
on March 8, 1946. 

That the forced repatriation of those 
prisoners of war who were Soviet citizens and 
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who had enlisted in the enemy’s Army was 
in complete contradiction to the Opinions o¢ 
the Judge Advocate General of the Army, as 
repeatedly expressed during the last 40 Years 

That this forced repatriation represents 
an indelible blot on the American tradition 
of ready asylum for political exiles. 

That forced repatriation, and therefor 
annihilation of milions of anti-Communig 
Russians, Ukrainians, Poles, Hungarians 
Balts, and of anti-Communists of othe 
origin, is still peisoning our spiritual Tela. 
tions to the vigorously anti-Communist peo. 
ples behind the Iron Curtain. This constj. 
tutes—according to Congressman Boscy— 
a serious impediment of our present foreign 
policy. 

FOR QUICK ACTION 

The undersigned are agreed upon the 
validity of all of Congressman Boscn’s mo. 
tives for the introduction of House Resoly. 
tion 137. Therefore, they consider House 
Resolution 137—especially from an ethical 
point of view—as one of the most significant 
resolutions ever introduced in the American 
Congress. They believe that a congressional 
investigation of forced repatriation is no 
more than a token payment on a debt of 
honor, owed by the American people to all 
freedom-loving peoples behind the Iron Cur. 
tain. They desire to express publicly their 
deep interest in the issue and their hope that 
Congress will now act upon House Resolution 
137 as soon as possible. 

Unless our Nation takes a firm, unequiy- 
ocal stand against forcible repatriation to 
Communist countries, our honor will be seri- 
ously damaged in the eyes of the free world, 

William F. Buckley, Jr., James Burnham, 
Julius Epstein, Arthur Bliss Lane, 
Isaac Don Levine, Sol M. Levitas, 
Eugene Lyons, Patrick F. Scanlan, 
William S. Schlamm. 

NEw YorK, January 23, 1956. 


Federal Aid to and Control of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
eress is being opportuned to take one 
more step along the road to socialism 
by enacting a bill which will place the 
Federal Government as the overall con- 
trolling hand in the direction of the 
public schools of the United States. 

There is presently pending before the 
powerful Rules Committee of the House 
of Representatives a motion for a rule 
to bring to the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for debate the bill, H. R. 
7535, introduced in Congress by Repre- 
sentative AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, Demo- 
crat of Pennsylvania’s 21st District. 
Among other features the Kelley bill 
would provide annual grants for the 
building of schoolhouses in the States in 
the total amount of $1,600,000,000 spread 
over a 4-year period. Thus the amount 
for fiscal 1957 would be $400 million. 

On the basis of the amount in reve- 
nues contributed by the several States 
in fiscal 1954, and on the basis of the 
number of children in each State of 
school age, that is, from 5 to 17 years of 
age, every State would contribute to the 
program, but the returns would vary 


greatly. 
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For example, six industrial States in 
the North would contribute 57.654 per- 
cent of the Federal funds which would 
be distributed and would get back only 
95.747 percent. Graphically, what each 
state would contribute to the program 
and get back is shown by the table fol- 
lowing: 

Contributions to and returns from the 








$400,000,000 
Scare ape Rieti eek, 
‘i Puts in Puts in Takes out 
State percent dollars dollars 
ee eee rei nee aa 
California....-.- 7.620 | $30, 480,000 | $27, 545, 819 
Tilinois...--.---- 8. 228 32, 912,000 | 20, 247, 262 
Michigan.--...-- 8.711 34, 844, 000 17, O58, 887 
New York..-.--- 18. 749 74, 996, 000 | 32, 794, 708 
TES 6. 734 26, 936, 000 | 20, 236, 416 
Yennsylvania-..-- 7. 612 30, 448, 000 | 25, 105, 737 
Total...---. | 57. 654 | 230, 616, 000 | 142, 988, 829 





By subtracting the take from the put, 
the 6 States shown above will contribute 
$87,627,171 each year for 4 years or a 
total of $350,508,684 to help other States 
build classrooms for the children at- 
tending the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

By contrast to the contributions of 
the 6 northern industrial States the 
State of Mississippi with a per capita 
personal income of but $873 in 1954 
would contribute $800,000 toward the 
program and get back $6,506,886 which 
is better than an 8 to 1 return. Not- 
withstanding this favorable return the 
people of Mississippi generally reject the 
idea of Federal aid and Federal control 
over their public schools. 

Indeed, in recent years a committee 
of the Mississippi Legislature investi- 
gated and rejected the whole idea of 
Federal aid to education. Yet this pro- 
posed bill literally would force the State 
to take it whether they wanted it or not. 

To show the utter ridiculousness of 
this scheme to distribute Federal tax 
money all over the 48 States and our 
outlying possessions I am appending 
hereto 2 tables. 

Table I shows the percent of income 
payments to individuals spent in the 
school year 1953-54 by States: 


TABLE I—-Perecent of income spent for ctur- 
rent educational expenses by States 

[Publ 

[Percent of income payments to individuals for the 


talendar year 1953 used for current expenses of public 
tlementary and secondary schools] 


¢ elementary and secondary schools] 











Tereent of | 
ay . ; income spent nee 
oe on current Rank 
| expenses 

PEE Sha hk 9.99 18 
Nzoia ptt ea abe nmen | 4.14 13 
POM NREOS 5 eS ted Me | 2.49 29-30 
MOMIOUING oo cee eknwe | 2. &7 i9 
Volorado eae aes 2.76 21 
<AMINOCHICUT << oa ccnccnu ss 1. 90 47 
Dela ( 1. Of 45-46 
RN LS rk Ce ee re 2.57 26 
Corea . | 2.61 2h 
MO SF os es te os 3.18 12 
SRN NA es tei ae Sa 2.04 43 
Ri a Pe ee 2. 26 33 
ON ih che Sas SN 3.34 > 
RGR eta ce eee ce 2.77 20 
Kenting eee ae ok 2.14 40 
PMB ine Hens chase 3.12 14 
RRS peace ee ret 2. 25 34 
she RS a epee fetes 2. 24 35-36 
sachy Rie eee as 1.88 48 
higan 2.19 37-38 

mt 3. 24 40-11 
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TABLE I.—Percent of income spent for cur- 
rent educational expenses by States— 
Continued 


[Public elementary and secondary schools} 
[Percent of income payments to individuals for the 
calendar year 1953 used for current expenses of public 
elementary and secondary schools} 


| Percent of 


| income spent 








State aa 
onan on eurrent Rank 
expenses 

Sia al tesa 

LOGS ee 3.00 | 16 
Missouri___.-- be sate aie was 2.07 | 42 
MRS oo ain't sauce 3.45 | 6 
Nébrasktho. oo. case ccuceus 2.66 | 24 
Nevada 7 a re een 2.16 | ad 
New Hampshire. ....-- 2.41 | 3l 
New Jersey. ._.-- 2.30 | 32 
New Mexico.....--- 3.90 2 
New York oe aie 2. 12 | 41 
North Carolina...........- 4.08 | 15 
North Dakota 3.61 | 4 
hte sc. os = 1.98 | 44 
Oklahoma | 3.24 10-J1 
Oregon i 3. 25 9 
Pennsylvania : Re 2.19 37-38 
mhode tsland. ;.._........-. 1.) 45-46 
South Carolina 3. 32 8 
South Dakota_......-.- 3. 49 5 
MROMMOSSCG. oo oe nose ns ‘ 2. 49 20-30) 
SR see oes oc erent oes 2.56 27 
2 a ee 3. 75 4 
io | 2.75 22 
TR os So 2. 41 28 
Washington__- ee 2.74 23 
WORE VIGO. 5 occ cece 2. 97 17 
Lee | 2. 24 35-36 
Mk rr er 3. 99 l 
Me DURES | 6c ck ccncciens 2. 43 perenne 
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Table 2 shows the relative amount put 
into the $400 million annual fund and 
the amounts each State would take back 
if the bill is enacted into law. 

This compilation refers specifically to 
H. R. 7535, the Kelley bill, which provides 
grants up to $400 million for each of the 
next 4 fiscal years for schoolhouse con- 
struetion in the States, making a total 
possible expenditure of $1,600,000,000 in 
the 4-year period under title I of the 
Kelley bill. The table following has been 
compiled from the official Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue report on collections from 
the States for the fiscal year 1954. This 
compilation shows the percent of revenue 
collected in each State in fiscal 1954, the 
relative amount of dollars each State 
will have to contribute to a $400 million 
fund in fiscal 1956 for grants to the 
States, and the amount which will be re- 
turned to each State as grants-in-aid for 
schoolhouse construction. This compila- 
tion is accurate within one-half of 1 per- 





cent. 
aaa Haale scans ae 
Per- 
cent Dollars Dollars 
State con- they will they will 
trib- putin | take out 
uted | 
enc —|— i slate 
Alabama_...--.----- | 0.542 | $2,172,000 
Arizona __- . 232 | G28, OOO 
PUR ARGS es 5 oc sicrmeatpins . 226 | 404, O00 | 
Califoriia....ccco<..s.] F620 | 30, 480, 000 
Colorado. __....222---] 897 | 3, 588, 000 
Connecticut. .-..22- 1. $41 7, 364, OOO | 
Delaware_..- — 1, 288 5, 152, O00 | 
Florida.....-..------ .967 | 3,868,000 | 7, 623, 902 
(eortin oo ees 1. 602 | 4, 008, O00 | 10, 237, SOL 
Wer a 153 612,000 | 1, 691, 790 
Illinois ..............| 8.228 | 32,912,000 | 20, 247 262 
Indiana __- aeann--| 2.287 | 9,148,000) | 10, 226, 657 
ee ee eee 755 |) 3,020, 000 | 6, 420, 128 
URSIN. 2 oe os .719 | 2,876,000 | 4,750,027 
Kentucky | 1.900 | 7,600,000 | $317,970 
Louisiana. ..- eat 3, 096, QUO &, 090, 229 
Maine . 244 976, 000 2, 244, 876 
Maryland ! 2.726 | 10,904,000 | 16, 202, 148 








1 Compilation for Maryland includes District of Co- 
himbia and Puerto Rico, while that for Washington 
State includes Alaska, The possessions are Amaican 
Samoa, Canal Zone, Guam, and Virgin Islands, 
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Per- 

cent Dollars Dollars 
State con- they will they will 

trib- put in lake out 

uted 





Massachusetts 


| 2.719 '$t0, 876,000 | $10,573, 601 
Michigan 


8.711 | 34, 844, 000 17. 058, S87 








Minnesota 1, 516 6, 064, 000 7, 699, S16 
Mississippi 200 800, 000 6, 506, S85 
Missouri_- 2. 532 | 10, 128, 000 9,174,710 
Montana__ 167 668, 000 1, 594, 187 
Nebraska_..........- . 585 2, 340, 000 3, 220, 909 
Nevada _- eee 121 484, 000 406, 327 
New Hampshire___. kts 712, 000 1, 279, 688 
New Jersey sieseeie 2.944 | 11, 776, 000 11, 343, 672 
New Mexico__.....-- . 152 | 608, 000 2, 320, 740 
New York___. ---] 18. 794 | 74, 996, 000 32, 794, 708 
North Carolina__...- 2. 206 8, 824, 000 12, 178, 549 
North Dakota_.___-- . O91 364, 000 1, 724, 325 
Ohio ‘ = 6. 734 | 26, 936, 000 | 20, 236, 416 
Oklahoma__-.____- . 894 3, 576, 000 & 415, 215 
Oregon eet 611 2, 444, 000 3, 803, 2ST 
Pennsylvania. ..-...- 7.612 | 30, 448, 000 25, 105, 737 
Khode Island ag - 424 1, 696, 000 1, 778, 549 
South Carolina... . 361 1, 444, 000 7. 005, 748 
South Dakota__._-. . 102 408, 000 ), 724, 325 
‘Tennessee. ...--2 222. 729 2, 916, 000 9,174, 710 
VOCs=- 2 sc 3.120 12, 480,000 | 21, 982, 431 
WACO a 424 1, 696, 000 2, 168, Wi2 
Vermont... ... =... J . 108 432, 000 965, TSS 
WS ee 1. 539 6, 156, 000 9, 207, 244 
Washington !__.22 2. 1. 1s4 4, 736, 000 6. 355, 059 
West Virginia. ......- - 419 1, 676, 000 6, 747, 750 
W ibtonsttin do. 1. 857 7, 428, 000 8, 740, 918 
Wyoming... .......... OX] 324, 000 TSO, S25 
wiawall. |. c5 ck 194 776, 000 1, 409, 825 
PUSBCSONB osc eninccne a a tas a 422, 000 

ROA a eccccese | 99. 656 |388, 664, 000 | 400, 000, OOU 





The Pacific War Veterans Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to place before the American people a 
policy statement of the national com- 
mander of the Pacific War Veterans of 
America. The veterans who have de- 
fended us have a right to be heard. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN V. ABERNETHY, OF NEw- 
TON, N. C., NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE 
Paciric WAR VETERANS OF AMERICA, JANU- 
ARY 26, 1956 
“You cannot conquer the enemy abroad 

without first disposing of his ministers at 
home” warned wise old Demosthenes. That 
is true in our country today. The Consti- 
tution and most everything for which the 
veteran fought are in mortal danger, and 
it is time for every pro-American veteran 
to get tough. Indeed the hour is late. 

Totalitarianism, communism, alien-born 
socialism, wild-eyed one-worldism, and vi- 
cious liberalism, are gnawing at our vitals. 
They seek to, and do, breed confusion in 
their planned strategy to divide and con- 
quer. I announce, therefore, that this or- 
ganization has gone to war with every 
“ism” except Americanism. 

What are the objectives of the “isimites”? 
The handwriting is on the wall. Their first 
target is—as they often boast—to wipe out 
the last vestige of States rights through 
the instrumentality of the United States 
Supreme Court, and many, or most, of the 
“isimites” would supplant our Anglo-Saxon 
founded government with a one-world to- 
talitarian dictatorship. I submit, there- 
fore, that every pro-American veteran has 
his work cut out for him. He must make 
endless war upon: 
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Red professors and pink teachers; tainted 
textbooks in every public institution of 
learning; fellow-traveling ministers; usurped 
powers of the Supreme Court and Supreme 
Court-made law; circumvention of the Con- 
stitution by Federal regulatory boards and 
commissions; enforced racial integration; 
nullification of the immigration laws; alien 
inspired control of the mails; the subtle 
undermining of the Constitution by the 
United Nations which is a fraud and a 
failure; entangling and unlawful executive 
agreements, and _ reckless foreign aid 
programs. 

Not one dime should be appropriated for 
foreign aid—if indeed, such appropriations 
are lawful—while a single worthy veteran, 
or a veteran’s dependents, are in need. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that 
literally thousands of sick veterans are being 
denied Veterans’ Administration medical 
care while VA hospitals are being closed in 
the name of economy—all this when it is 
proposed to legislate a 10-year foreign aid 
program. 

I call upon Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chair- 
man of the President’s Commission on 
Veterans Pensions, to submit the Commis- 
sion report and clear the air. If there are 
good reasons for further delay, let the 
general release a progress report. The $64 
question in every veteran’s mind is: Will 
this Commission be used as a device to de- 
feat veteran legislation or to stall it? 

The Pacific War Veterans of America is 
mindful that in grateful recognition of their 
sacrifices, the Congress from our very be- 
ginning as a nation has legislated service 
pensions for the aged veterans of all wars 
through the Spanish-American War, and 
we are happy to join forces with our com- 
rades of World War I in sponsoring just leg- 
islation in their behalf. 


The Honorable Albert Gallatin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
that concerns an eminent American gen- 
tleman of Swiss descent, the Honorable 
Albert Gallatin: 

The celebration on January 29 of 
America’s second Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Albert Gallatin, provides an occasion 
for remembering this great Swiss-Amer- 
ican who was born in Geneva in 1761 and 
came to this country 19 years later. 

Like so many other foreign-born 
Americans, Gallatin contributed greatly 
to the development of his adopted land. 
As the founder of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, he proved himself 
one of the ablest Congressmen of his 
time. 

Remembering him gives rise to the 
thought of the splendid relations that 
have prevailed between the land of his 
birth and his adopted country for almost 
200 years. 

This cordial relationship has proved 
beneficial in many ways but it is of spe- 
cial interest to note, here, that my State 
of Illinois profited in 1954 to the extent 
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of nearly $10 million in sales to Switzer- 
land, to rank as one of the leaders among 
the 48 States. 

In this regard, I would ask permission 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
clipping from the Chicago Tribune of 
January 9, showing the advantages of a 
liberal trade policy in dealing with 
America’s best cash customer in Europe. 


Our Trade With Friendly Switzerland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article by the 
Press Intelligence, Inc., regarding our 
trade with friendly Switzerland: 

Swiss SPEND $190 MILLION IN UNITED STATES 

EaCH YEAR—THEY’'RE OuR BEST CASH CUS- 

TOMER IN EUROPE 


WASHINGTON, January 8.—Switzerland is 
America’s best cash customer in Europe. The 
Swiss buy more than they sell to this 
country. 

Since the end of World War II the Swiss 
have purchased a half billion dollars more 
from the United States than this country 
has purchased from Switzerland. 

Watches account for more than half of 
Swiss commodity exports to the United 
States. This fact has promoted the Ameri- 
can watch industry to sound warnings that 
if the American precision industry should be 
wiped out by this competition, the United 
States might face a serious crisis in the 
event of war. 

AMOUNT BY STATES 

In 1935, during the depression period, 
American products sold to Switzerland 
totaled $7.4 million. In the years since ex- 
ports have climbed sharply. In 1947 they hit 
a peak of $190 million. In 1954 the total was 
$150 million. 

Since the Swiss have habitually bought 
more from the United States than they have 
sent here, the United States has amassed a 
trade surplus of nearly a half billion dollars 
since the end of the war. 

Switzerland has made purchases in every 
1 of the 48 States. The purchases fron States 
in the Chicagoland area are as follows: 

000 

RRR EMNO Ngee es oe 5, 234, 000 
1, 969, 000 

3, 446, 000 

2, 899, 000 


LIST AMERICAN SALES 


The major American export products to 
Switzerland are as follows: 
Automobiles 9, 120, 165 
AMATI NIG iia wis fs solos Gees Bs Sais 7, 207, 768 
Copper ore 6, 564, 380 
Cotton 7, 155, 399 
3,811, 709 
6, 246, 045 
4, 349, 651 
2, 144, 469 
4, 401, 433 
10, 495, 020 
9, 699, 466 
9, 763, 842 


economic aid 


Steel products 
pynthetic Bbhers..occ ok cc ncn cco 
Tobacco 

Switzerland has received no 
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Our System of Electing a President Should 
Be Reformed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News, the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, and othe 
Scripps-Howard newspapers recently 
published a most interesting series of 
three articles dealing with the electoral 
college and our antique system of elect. 
ing a President. The series was ably 
written by Mr. Charles Lucey, a staff 
writer of these newspapers and a noted 
journalist and student of American pol- 
itics. 

The primary objection that I have to 
the electoral college system is that mil- 
lions of voters throughout the country 
are disfranchised at each presidentia] 
election. On several occasions in our 
history men were elected to the office 
of President without receiving the ma- 
jority of the popular vote but they suc- 
ceeded in getting a sufficient number of 
electoral votes in the electoral college, 
Under such a system, how can we truly 
say that the President is elected by the 
people? 

I favor the direct way of choosing all 
elected officials of our country, from the 
President on down. I firmly believe that 
the electoral college should be abolished 
and a new and more democratic system 
should be substituted. In the near 
future, I hope to introduce a bill advo- 
cating a plan along these lines. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the REc- 
orD the series of three articles by Charles 
Lucey, which are as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of Jan- 
uary 23, 1956] 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE SysTEM THWARTS WILL 
oF AMERICAN VOTERS 
(By Charles Lucey) 

Congress will begin debate soon on pro- 
posals for a basic change in the most im- 
portant step in the American political proc- 
ess—the election of a President. 

The object of reform is the electoral col- 
lege system which each four years gobbles up 
millions of votes cast nationwide for the 
Presidency and translates them into electoral 
votes. 

Political sages have brooded 150 years 
about this. The electoral college is only & 
rubber stamp; in fact it elects no one and 
it is too decrepit to be collegiate. Its useful- 
ness ended even before there were torch- 
light parades and hard-cider campaigns. 

Change is needed because the present elec- 
toral college machinery does not reflect the 
people’s will accurately. 

It thwarts that will. 

It actually disfranchises millions and, in 
effect, counts their votes not for the man 
they voted for but for the man they opposed. 

Proposals before Congress now would 
amend the Constitution so the antiquated 
system of electing a President can be revised 
to make democracy work better. 
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GOAL 


simply, the goal is to end the unit-rule, or 
winner-take-all, system of apportioning each 
state’s electoral vote and to divide the elec- 
toral vote among candidates more nearly ac- 
cording to their popular vote. 

If the American people knew the basic 
unfairness of the outmoded electoral sys- 
tem—if they knew that, in effect, millions 
Jose the vote they cast for the presidency— 
they almost certainly would do something 
about it. 

Political students long have seen and ac- 
knowledged the existing flaws. But because 
the system is so complex—hard to under- 
stand and explain—the popular sentiment 
necessary to reform has been difficult to 
generate. 

Only 50 to 60 percent of the total popular 
yote for President ordinarily has real effect. 

In 1952 Dwight Eisenhower received 34 
million votes and Adlai Stevenson 27,300,000. 
Mr. Eisenhower had 55 percent; Mr. Steven- 
son 44.4 percent. Yet Mr. Stevenson got only 
89 electoral votes to Mr. Eisenhower's 442. 

Only 3,200,000 Stevenson votes were effec- 
tive—less than 12 percent—in winning elec- 
toral votes for him. 

In 1948 Harry Truman's nearly 3 million 
yotes in New York counted for Thomas E. 
Dewey, who got the State’s total 45 electoral 
yotes. But in Illinois nearly 2 million Dewey 
votes went into the electoral vote for Mr. 
Truman, 

FOUR PROPOSALS 


Today four different proposals are before 
Congress to change this electoral system. 
The Senate leadership is ready to bring the 
issue to the floor if proponents can work out 
a compromise with a fair chance of accept- 
ance. To amend the Constitution takes a 
two-third vote in both Senate and House, 
then a ratification by 36 of the 48 State leg- 
islatures. 

None of the proposals would affect this 
year’s presidential election. 

To understand the need for reform, it is 
important to trace the development of the 
electoral college. 

When the Founding Fathers wrote the 
Constitution they scarcely thought in terms 
ef today’s brand of democracy. There was 
limited faith in the ordinary citizen's ability 
to vote wisely. Constitutional Convention 
delegates were chary of giving one and alla 
shot at the ballot box. 

“It was as natural,” said Virginia’s George 
Mason, ‘‘to refer the choice of a proper char- 
acter for Chief Magistrate to the peonie as 
it would be to refer a trial of colors to a blind 
man.” 

Popular election proposals got nowhere. 
The Convention voted first to give Congress 
power to choose the President—and then 
changed its mind. But there was insistence 
on interposing some kind of election mecha- 
nism between the masses and the President. 
The final choice was to let States choose as 
electors well-informed men who in turn 
would choose a President. 

The States could do this as they wished. 
Legislatures could name electors or they 
could be chosen by districts or on State-wide 
tickets standing in block for one party or 
one candidate—the method used today. 

It didn’t take long for State political 
leaders to see they’d have more influence 
nationally if they could wield a whole State 
block of electoral votes than if the votes were 
Split among candidates. Out of this grew 
today’s winner-take-all system by which the 
candidate who gets the most votes in the 
State—by no matter how thin a margin— 
takes the State’s total electoral vote. 

There is a wide field for mischief in this 
museum piece. Electors actually could ig- 
hore the vote in their States and go their 
OWn way—and in a close election with the 
Pressures great they might do just that. In 
1948 a Tennessee elector ran on both Demo- 
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cratic and States rights slates, then cast his 
vote for States-Righter Strom THURMOND 
instead of Harry Truman despite the fact the 
State went for Mr. Truman. 

It wasn’t important—but concelvably it 
could happen when it would be important. 

The idea of a presidential elector exercising 
independent judgment perished long ago. 
They're automatons now, hardly doing more 
than cluttering up the ballot in many States. 
But there’s another hazard in this, too. 


JUST SUPPOSE? 


What would happen, political students ask, 
if a man elected President in November died 
before taking office in January? Independ- 
ently minded men might choose a President 
wisely, but what of today’s obscure electoral 
college? 

Remote, maybe, yet possible—and capable 
of chaos. Horace Greeley, who happened to 
be defeated by U. S. Grant in 1872, died soon 
after the election. Suppose General Grant 
had died—or that Mr. Greeley had been the 
victor? It could have meant vast confu- 
sion—and while this has not often happened, 
the risk recurs with each presidential elec- 
tion. 

No one knows how many million Amerti- 
cans stay home and don’t bother to vote each 
4 years because of the winner-take-all sys- 
tem. Mr. Eisenhower's unusual personal ap- 
peal drummed up a fair vote in the South 
in 1952, but ordinarily Republicans there 
haven’t turned out because they Knew their 
States would go Democratic and their own 
vote would be lost. 

If a State’s electoral vote were split this 
would not be true. There would be greater 
incentive for Democrats to vote, also, if real 
competition came into Southern elections. 


Washington Daily News of 
January 24, 1956] 
Concress Has PLANS To CHANGE OUTDATED 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
(By Charles Lucey) 

For 150 years political authorities have 
believed the United States should find a 
better way to elect its President and today 
anew ferment stirs in Congress to do some- 
thing about it. 

It takes a constitutional amendment to 
Overhaul the antiquated and outmoded 
electcral college and at least four different 
methods of doing this are advanced in pro- 
posals to be before the Senate soon. 

The goal of all is to end the unit-rule or 
winner-take-all system of counting each 
State’s electoral vote and, instead, to divide 
this vote among all candidates more nearly 
according to their popular vote. 

The two plans most likely to attract sup- 
port are the so-calied Daniel-Kefauver and 
Mundt-Coudert proposals. The  Daniel- 
Kefauver plan has been reported favorably 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee and is 
expected to reach the floor in the next few 
weeks. Sponsors of the Mundt-Coudert and 
other proposals may offer their measures as 
substitutes when Senate debate begins. 

Senators HUBERT HUMPHREY, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, and WILLIAM LANGER, Republi- 
can, of North Dakota, are advocating a sim- 
ple nationwide popular polling for direct 
election of the President. 

Senator Strom THURMOND, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, who as 1948 States’ Rights 
presidential candidate picked up a package 
of electoral votes himself, is urging a reform 
which would retain the electoral college but 
divide each State’s electoral vote in propor- 
tion to the popular vote. 

Here is a sizeup of the two plans now 
chiefly supported: 

THE DANIEL-KEFAUVER PLAN 

Backed by Senators Prick DANIEL, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, Esters Kerauver., Democrat, of 
Tennessee, and a score of other Senators, 
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this plan would abolish the electoral college 
as such. It would retain, solely as a count- 
ing device, the present apportionment of 
electoral votes among the States. But elec- 
tors as individuals or as a group would 
cease to exist. 

A State’s total electoral vote would be 
divided among candidates in direct ratio to 
their popular vote. If a candidate in New 
York or Ohio or California receives 42 per- 
cent of the pepular vote, he would get 42 
percent of that State’s electoral vote, right 
down to decimal point figuring. 

Say a State has 12 electoral votes and 
casts 2,400,000 popular votes. The Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate receives 1,600,- 
000, the Republican 600,000 and a third 
party candidate 200,000. Today the Demo- 
cratic front runner gets all 12 electoral votes. 
Under the Daniel plan he’d get only the 
share the voters gave him—8. The Repub- 
lican would get 3, and third party man 1 
vote. 

The Constitution now provides a candidate 
must receive 266 of the total 531 electoral 
votes. It has happened often that a candi- 
date received a majority of the electoral vote 
while leading all other candidates, but with- 
out a majority of the popular vote. Three 
times a candidate won an electoral majority 
under the present system while actually run- 
ning second in popular votes. 

Senator DANIEL stipulates the winning 

andidates must have at least 40 percent of 

the electoral vote. If none has, the Presi- 
dency would be decided in both Senate and 
House, instead of the House alone as hap- 
pens now if an election majority is lacking. 
Instead of each State casting a single vote, as 
today, each Congressman would cast a vote— 
a more democratic system recognizing popu- 
lation differences among States. 

Daniel plan opponents criticize chiefly one 
point—they say dividing the vote might lead 
to “proportional representation.” In fact, 
this is not what is known as “PR” or pro- 
portional representation as used in local elec- 
tions in the United States—it might be called 
more properly a proportional counting plan. 

But critics say that minor party votes are 
wasted now unless cast for the candidate of 
a@ major party. And that under the Daniel 
plan they would be cumulative from State 
to State across the country in a way to en- 
courage development of minority parties. 
They see a threat to the two-party system. 

Others say a danger would come, not in 
electing a President by the proportionate 
count, but in the pressure that would build 
up later to have Congressmen elected state- 
wide rather than by districts, with each party 
getting a proportionate share. It is held this 
statewide cumulative precess would let 
splinter groups elect Congressmen they can- 
not manage now in _ separate districts. 
Hence, it is contended, there is an encourage-= 
ment to multiple parties and the danger of 
what has happened in France and other 
European countries. 

THE MUNDT-COUDERT PLAN 





This plan would retain the electoral college 
but would divide each State’s electoral votes 
according to results in congressional dis- 
tricts. 

That is, presidential electors would be 
chosen the same as Senators and Repre- 
sentatives—two electors in each State chosen 
as are Senators, the rest elected by districts. 
The Mundt-Coudert plan holds to the re- 
quirement of a majority of all electoral votes 
for election. 

This is the system favored by Jefferson and 
other Founding Fathers and many who came 
after them. In 1824, Missouri's famed Sena- 
tor Thomas Hart Benton argued against the 
winner-take-all system of counting elec- 
toral votes: 

“The intention of the Constitution Is vio- 
lated because it was the intention of that 
instrument to give each mass of persons, en- 
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titled to one elector, the power of giving that 
electoral vote to any person they preferred. 
In New York 36 electors are chosen. Nine- 
teen is a majority and the candidate re- 
ceiving this majority is entitled to count 19 
votes—but he counts in reality 36 because the 
minority of 17 are added to the majority.” 


VOTES WASTED 


Bring the figures up to date and the case 
is the same today. In 1948 Harry Truman’s 
nearly 3 million votes in New York won 
him nothing whatever; the State’s 45 elec- 
toral votes went to Thomas E. Dewey. 

The Munat-Coudert plan also would bring 
the Senate into a determination of who is 
President if no candidate gets an electoral 
majority. 

The chief flaw charged against the Mundt- 
Coudert scheme is that unfairness results 
because of the unequal sizes of congressional 
districts. Houston often is cited as having 
roughly one-sixth the State’s population but 
it has only one of the 24 Texas Congressmen. 
The 11th Indiana (Indianapolis) District has 
more than 550,000 population Dut the Ninth 
Indiana District has only 260,000. The Day- 
ton district in Ohio has twice as many per- 
sons as the smallest Ohio district. 

The Mundt-Coudert answer is to urge a 
stronger law forcing States to make their 
congressional districts more nearly the same 
size—in the past legislatures often have 
dragged their feet on reapportionment. 

No plan is without some objections from 
the constitutional experts. But there is 
wide agreement for the need of change to 
wipe out the inequities and dangers of to- 
day's electoral college system. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
January 25, 1956] 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE OVERHAUL MEANS SHOT IN 
ARM FOR UNITED STATES 


(By Charles Lucey) 


America will see a brandnew kind of 
presidential election and democracy will get 
a healthy shot in the arm if the ancient elec- 
toral college system is overhauled. 

Americans don’t vote directly for a Presi- 
dent now, of course. 

They choose electors in each State and the 
electors cast the State’s ballot for the front- 
runner in the popular vote of that State. 

Sometimes the margin is paper thin. Yet 
the winner takes all—and millions voting for 
the other candidates in effect see their votes 
wasted so far as the national count is con- 
cerned. 

Each State has as many presidential elec- 
tors as it has United States Senators and 
Representatives—New York 45, Pennsylvania 
and California 32, Ohio 25, Tennessee 11, and 
60 On. 

TWO PLANS 


The constitutional amendment proposed 
by Senator Kart Munot, Republican, of 
South Dakota, and Representative FREDERIC 
COUDERT, Republican, of New York. would 
have each State's electoral votes on the same 
basis as Senators and House Members are 
elected. That proposed by Senators Price 
DaNIEL, Democrat, of Texas, and Estrs KE- 
FAUVER, Democrat, of Tennessee, would ignore 
congressional district lines and divide each 
State’s electoral vote in direct mathematical 
proportion to what each candidate received 
statewide. 

First result of all this is that millions of 
voters in effect now disfranchised would see 
their votes actually count for the man they 
prefer. 

New vigor would be given the two-party 
system and almost certainly more voters 
would have a part in choosing a President. 
In many States today—this is true especially 
in the South—voters do not bother to vote 
because one party nearly always wins and 
determines the State’s voice under the unit 
rule. 
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But if the Republicans knew they had a 
ehance on a congressional district or propor- 
tional-count basis to pick up odd votes in 
the South even though they could not carry 
a whole State, there would be incentive to 
extend and broaden the two-party system. 

The same would be true of the Democrats 
in some normally Republican Northern 
States. 

TRUE INDICATION 


A presidential campaign would become 
more truly national in scope instead of the 
present concentrated efforts in the big States 
and cities. 

A presidential candidate knows today if 
he can carry New York or Pennsylvania or 
Ohio by even the barest margin he gets the 
entire electoral package. So he devotes most 
of his time to such States. Under a con- 
gressional district or proportional division of 
electoral votes, in which he would get a 
fair share of votes cast, there would be in- 
ducement for spreading a campaign more 
evenly over the whole country. 


A major evil of today’s presidential elec- 
tions—kow-towing by both major parties to 
splinter or minority groups—would be ended. 
Today’s winner-take-all system lets the 
pressure blocs in close States claim they have 
the number of votes needed to tilt such 
States. For fun? Not at all—for hard- 
boiled pledge and promise of what is to be 
delivered after the election by the winner. 
It’s a what-do-we-get-out-of-it kind of 
democratic process. 

Take away the system which gives the 
State’s entire block of electoral votes to the 
top runner and the pressure group which has 
100,000 votes in New York or Chicago cannot 
claim its 100,000 is more potent than the 
same number in Nebraska or Indiana. 


NO MORE ARGUMENT 


For many years an argument put forth for 
a presidential candidate was that “he can 
carry Ohio” or “the can carry New York.” 
The large States have dominated the choice 
of men to go on the national tickets. Those 
who would do away with the winner-take-all 
system say it would give able men from lesser 
States a reasonable shot at the highest office 
in the land. 

Altogether, proponents of all plans say 
reforming the electoral college system would 
bring more people into the active working of 
American democracy at the highest level. 
The country could stand it. In 1952 some 
61 million voted for Messrs. Eisenhower and 
Stevenson—the highest total ever—yet an 
estimated 37 million eligible voters stayed 
home. 

The case for electoral reform is old—but 
few roads are harder to travel than those 
leading to constitutional amendment. Al- 
together, since within a very short time after 
adoption of the Constitution, nearly 200 pro- 
posals for a change in the electoral system 
have been made in Congress. 

Most recent was in 1950, sponsored by 
Senator HENRy CaBot LopcGe, Republican, 
Massachusetts, and Representative Ep Gos- 
SETT, Democrat, Texas. This plan, fore- 
runner of today’s Daniel-Kefauver proposal, 
passed the Senate but was lost in the House. 
Some of the old lines of opposition would 
hold in a new test this year, but there have 
been important conversions, too, 

BREAK NEEDED 


Amending the Constitution requires a two- 
thirds vote in both Houses of Congress and 
subsequent ratification by 36 of the 48 
States. Once the dam breaks, the process 
sometimes is compieted rapidly. It needed 
only a year to get three-fourths of the States 
to approve electing United States Senators 
by popular vote. It needed a year to get the 
Prohibition amendment into the Constitu- 
tion and 10 months to get it out. It took 
4 years to ratify the No-Third-term amend- 
ment. 
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Today, Hill sponsors of the differing plang 
are speaking a compromise. If there js no 
compromise all plans may fail; if there j. 
one may get through. The Senate leader. 
ship is ready to give the green light for figoy 
debate. 

None of the measures would affect the 
1956 election. But reform could be reagy 
for 1960 if what a Senate committee wrote 
20 years ago were to be heeded: 

“The only object of an election is to ac. 
complish the will of the people. 

“If we permit a system to prevail that 
thwarts that will, we will trifle with one of 
the most serious purposes of Government, 
Under our present method, then and now 
that will of the people will be clearly 
thwarted.” ‘ 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


The following table shows what has hap- 
pened in the last four presidential elec. 
tions under the present electoral college sys- 
tem and how major party candidates woulq 
be affected under proposed electoral reform 
plans. Electoral totals under reform plans 
exclude those electoral votes that would 
have gone to minor party candidates, 


ee 


| 
Daniel- | Munat. 
Kefauver | Coudeyt 


Electoral | 
vote 
(present 
system) 


Popular 
vote 


| plan | plan 


_—. 


1952 | 


Eisenhower __-!33, 666, 062 
Stevenson... |27, 314, 987 ‘ | 


1948 


Dewev 21, 969, 500 
Truman. ._.../24, 104, 836] 
Thurmond_.-.| 1, 169, 000 


1944 
Dewey .....<.- 


122, 066, O78 
|22, O78) 
Roosevelt_.... 


25, 602, 505 
1940 


Willkie. ......]22, 304, 755 
Roosevelt_.-.-|27, 243, 466 
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Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 38th anniversary of the dec- 
laration of the independence of the 
Ukraine and I wish to join my distin- 
guished colleagues in the House in their 
recent salutation to the gallant people of 
the Ukraine. 

The Iron Curtain is drawn across the 
afflicted Ukrainian nation. Its people 
are shut off from the rest of the free 
world, but let us work and pray for the 
day when tyranny, oppression and per- 
secution will be banished from the 
Ukraine and the other enslaved nations 
still in Red bondage. 

The glorious history of the Ukraine 1s 
one of struggle and sacrifice to maintain 
its precious freedom from the old 
Ukrainian Kievan state of the ninth cen- 
tury to the Ukrainian National republic 
of 1917. It was in 1920 that the Ukraine 
became one of the first victims of Soviet 
imperialism, but despite the destruction 
of its national church, famine, mass 
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murder, purges and banishment of its 
citizens, the ruthless extermination of its 
natural resources, the Ukraine has re- 
mained a symbol of the hope and burn- 
ing fervor of a people destined to be free 
and independent. 

The Ukrainian people have fought and 
died to preserve their freedom. The 
fght goes on today to regain their inde- 
pendence and free way of life. While 
oppression again stalks this nation of 
more than 40 million people, the largest 
non-Russian nation behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, the lamp of freedom still burns in 
the hearts of its people. It will not be 
extinguished and will blaze again, proud- 
ly and fiercely, when the great goal of 
liberation has been won. 

In this great struggle of the Ukrainian 
people, our own Nation must continue 
to encourage and assist the gallant and 
prave Ukraine to regain its independence. 
Let us help to speed the day when the 
Ukraine will again enjoy the fruits and 
blessings of freedom. 





Earl Wilson, of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. ' Speaker, my 
esteemed colleague from the Ninth Con- 
eressional District of Indiana, EARL WIL- 
son, has been a Member of Congress for 
16 years, since 1940, and he is second in 
seniority in his State only to Mr. HAL- 
LECK. Mr. WILSON recently announced 
his candidacy for his ninth consecutive 
term and the reaction of the editor of 
the Madison (Ind.) Courier is significant. 
The Courier’s editerial is as follows: 

WILSON ANNOUNCES 


Our district’s veteran Congressman, EARL 
Witson, has formally announced that he 
will seek reelection this year to his ninth 
consecutive term. This should be good news 
to the people of Jefferson County, for Mr. 
Witson certainly has shown himself to be a 
most effective friend of this whole area. 

Madison now is one of the fastest growing 
and progressive cities of the Midwest and 
our Congressman’s efforts have helped us in 
that growth. His drive for Markland Dam 
and general acceleration of the Ohio River 
development have been effective. Almost 
singlehandedly last year he maneuvered an 
appropriation of $2.5 million which is getting 
Markland work off to a flying start. He is 
determined, he says, to stay behind that 
project and drive for its completion on 
schedule. 

We know also that Mr. Witson now is 
Working for a new post-office building for 
Madison, He already has the attention of 
topmost postal authorities and he predicts 
favorable action before long. 

Jefferson County last year was honored 
when its illustrious hero, Maj. Samuel Wood- 
fill, was buried with full military honors in 
Arlington National Cemetery. The major’s 
grave is just a few yards from that of his 
beloved commander, Gen. John J. Pershing. 

Had it not been for Congressman WILSoN’s 
efforts Major Woodfill’s body might still He 
in the little Hebron graveyard near Madison. 
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All these things, and many more, prove 
that we have in Mr. Witson a fighting Con- 
gressman who never hesitates to go to bat 
for the people he represents. His long ten- 
ure in office—he has been our Congressman 
since 1940—has given him a know-how and 
a seniority in Congress which combine to cut 
through redtape and get things done. 





Water Hyacinth Obstructions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced a bill to authorize a compre- 
hensive project for control and progres- 
sive eradication of obnoxious aquatic 
plant growth from navigable waters, 
particularly in the States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas. My colleague from Louisiana, the 
Honorable T. A. THompson, a member of 
the House Committee on Public Works, 
has introduced a similar measure. 

This bill is a culmination of efforts ex- 
tending over a long period of time to 
come to grips with this important 
problem. 

On August 4, 1954, I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an article appear- 
ing in Collier’s magazine and an ex- 
change of correspondence with the Corps 
of Engineers concerning the deadly 
menace of the water hyacinth to the Gulf 
States from Texas to Florida, as well as 
other areas. I urged upon this body the 
imperative necessity to take immediate 
steps to eradicate and remove the source 
of infestation of this menace once and 
for all and pointed out the steps that had 
been taken in that direction up to that 
time. 

In the Collier’s magazine article the 
following stark facts are brought out: 

The water hyacinth has caused heavy 
losses to commercial fishermen, put trappers 
out of business, greatly handicapped the oil 
and logging industries, suffocated game fish 
beyond estimate, and driven wildfowl from 
their winter nesting grounds. * * * 

Moving with the wind and the current like 
floral juggernauts, the mats have spread 
through all the Gulf States from Texas to 
Florida and have reached as far north as 
Virginia and as far west as California. They 
cover hundreds of thousands of acres of 
lakes, ponds, streams, ditches, bayous, 
canals, marshes, and swamps. * * * 

In Louisiana alone, the depredations of 
the water hyacinth have been estimated by 
the State Department of Wildlife and Fish- 
eries at $55 million to $65 million per year. 
This is a high price even for a lavender sym- 
phony. In terms of human misery, moreover, 
the price has been ever higher. 


A resolution was adopted by the Con- 
gress directing the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors to review the re- 
ports on water hyacinth obstruction sub- 
mitted in House Document No. 91, 55th 
Congress, 3d session. The resolution 
provided as follows: 
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Be it further resolved, That this action be 
taken with the view to determining the esti- 
mated cost of permanently eliminating the 
hyacinth plants and other marine: vegetable 
growths from these streams, and that the 
cooperation of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior, and the 
Department of Agriculture and the United 
States Public Health Service be solicited, 
since the aforementioned obstruction of such 
streams affects the fishing industry, agricul- 
ture, and health conditions. 


I am very pleased to report, Mr. 
Speaker, that Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, 
Jr., Chief of Engineers, in cooperation 
with the agencies referred to in the res- 
olution, has submitted to the Secretary 
of the Army for transmission to Congress 
the report referred to in the resolution. 
After reviewing the problem thoroughly, 
the report of the Chief of Engineers, con- 
curred in by the other related agencies, 
recommends a separate and compre- 
hensive project to provide for control 
and eradication of the water hyacinth, 
alligator weed, and other obnoxious 
aquatic growth from the navigable wa- 
ters and tributaries in the States above 
mentioned. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to pay tribute to 
F. W. zur Burg, of Southwestern Loui- 
siana Institute and to Tulane University, 
New Orleans, for their work in prelimi- 
nary research on the subject in coopera- 
tion with Government engineers and 
scientists. 

Following my remarks on the floor on 
August 4, 1954, I received very encour- 
aging expressions of support of the 
movement from Representatives and 
Senators from all the States involved, 
and I hope that by united effort we can 
have successful hearings and approval 
of the measure I have introduced during 
this session of Congress. 

The report of the Chief of Engineers 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Subject: Water hyacinth obstructions. 
To: The Secretary of the Army. 

1. I submit herewith for transmission to 
Congress the interim report of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in response 
to resolution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the House of Representatives, 
adopted February 6, 1945, requesting the 
Board to review the reports on water hya- 
cinth obstructions submited in House Docu- 
ment No. 91, 55th Congress, 3d session, with 
a view to determining (a) whether any ex- 
pansion of the scope of operations, or any 
change in the method now employed, for 
exterminating and removing the hyacinth 
plants and other marine vegetable growths 
from the waters of Louisiana, and such other 
States as are affected, is advisable at this 
time; (b) the nature and extent of the vari- 
ous public benefits that would accrue from 
such extermination and removal; and (c) 
the amount of local cooperation that may 
be warranted by reason of the local benefits; 
and further, that this action be taken with 
the view of determining the estimated cost 
of permanently eliminating the hyacinth 
plants and other marine vegetable growths 
from these streams, and that the coopera- 
tion of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and United States Pub- 
lic Health Service be solicited, since the 
aforementioned obstruction of such streams 
affects the fishing indusry, agriculture, and 
health conditions. In is also in review of 
the interim reports on Lake Okeechobee and 
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its tributary streams, Florida, with a view 
to removing the water hyacinth, authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved March 
2,1945. The nature of the problems involved 
does not permit presentation of a final solu- 
tion for successful eradication of marine 
plant growths without further extensive re- 
search and field operations. For this reason, 
an interim report is submitted to present a 
recommended 5-year program of increased 
scope of operations in the States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 
Based on experience gained through this 
program a final report under the authoriza- 
tion will be submitted at a later date. 

2. The existing Federal project authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act of 1899, as 
amended, provides for distruction or removal 
by the Corps of Engineers of the water hya- 
cinth in the navigable waters of Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, 
so far as they constitute an obstruction to 
commerce, using any mechanical, chemical, 
or other means whatsoever (except that in 
Florida the use of chemicals injurious to 
cattle is prohibited). Annual operations 
thereunder are carried out to the extent 
required to meet the essential needs of com- 
mercial navigation. Generally those opera- 
tions have been limited to hyacinth control 
in the main navigable waterways. While no 
local cooperation is required under the exist- 
ing project, local interests in the aggregate 
carry out considerable removal operations of 
local benefit independently of the Federal 
work for navigation. No authority now ex- 
ists for Federal eradication measures in the 
interest of flood control, drainage, agricul- 
ture, fish and wildlife conservation, and pub- 
lic health. 

3. The water hyacinth infestation has 
spread markedly in recent years into tribu- 
tary waters and headwater areas, and the 
alligator weed is now prevalent in a number 
of localities. The belt of damaging infesta- 
tion extends across the Southern States 
from North Carolina to Texas, and from the 
salt water line on the south to the area of 
intense winter freezing to the north. Gen- 
erally after rains and fioods large masses of 
hyacinth plants are carried downstream into 
the principal waterways. Along the Atlan- 
tic coast the infestation is spreading north- 
ward from Florida. Clogging of waterways 
has become so extensive, oftentimes blanket- 
ing a long stretch of a watercourse from 
bank to bank, that, in addition to obstruc- 
ting commerce and navigation, the problem 
has assumed a greater scope. Among the 
additional adverse effects are those to agri- 
culture by blocked drainage and increased 
flooding of low cultivated lands; to fish and 
wildlife by destruction of their food supply 
and depletion of the dissolved oxygen in the 
water; and to public health by increased 
malaria hazard and pollution from plant 
decomposition affecting public water sup- 
plies. 

4. A comprehensive field survey, including 
extended research and experimentation, has 
been accomplished by the Corps of Engi- 
neers in full cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior, 
and the Public Health Service of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. The three inter- 
agency field committees organized to make 
the basic study of the coastal region extend- 
ing from North Carolina to Texas, and the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
have recommended an expanded Federal 
program for control and eradication of 
aquatic plant growths from the waters of 
those States, in the interest of navigation, 
flood control, drainage, agriculture, fish and 
wildlife conservation, public health, and re- 
lated public purposes, with the provision 
that the Chief of Engineers may require 
such local cooperation as he may deem ap- 
propriate. Annual cost for a 5-year all- 
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purpose program, including continued re- 
search for development of most effective and 
economical control measures, was estimated 
at $1,520,000 in 1949. That sum included 
the annual allowance which was estimated 
as being required under the existing Federal 
project for reasonably adequate control 
measures on navigable waters in the interest 
of commerce and navigation only. 

5. Aiter due consideration of this report, I 
concur generally in the views and recom- 
mendations of the Board. It is obvious that 
the local benefits to accrue from such an 
expanded program would be substantial, and 
in my opinion these local benefits warrant 
participation by local interests either by 
cash contribution or services in kind. Al- 
though I recognize the difficulties involved 
in prescribing a blanket degree of local co- 
operation for all areas in which the proposed 
expanded program is to be prosecuted, I 
also recognize the need of the Congress for 
a basis on which it can consider and deter- 
mine an equitable allocation of costs. Pres- 
ent policies provide for Federal participa- 
tion ranging from 100 percent for certain 
flood control and navigation improvements 
to essentially 0 percent for certain fish and 
wildlife and public health improvements. 
A weighted average of local contributions 
toward the various purposes involved in this 
program approximates 25 percent. I be- 
lieve that local responsibility for 25 percent 
of the program would not be an unreason- 
able requirement, and that it would not 
place an undue burden upon local interests. 

6. With respect to the use of chemical 
herbicides, the application of spray solu- 
tions including 2,4-D from boats or aircraft 
is indicated to be effective in attacking in- 
festations in lakes and other large water 
areas, without harmful effect to fish and 
wildlife, other animals, or human beings. 
Such applications must be carefully con- 
trolled in order to prevent damage to certain 
crops on adjacent lowlands. Even when due 
care is exercised in applying the spray solu- 
tions, however, there is a possibility that 
crops may be damaged. In my judgment, 
local interests should hold the United States 
free from claims for any damage that may 
occur, if any should arise from such opera- 
tions, and I consider it advisable to se- 
cure appropriate assurances as a condition 
precedent to Federal operations in any ex- 
panded Federal program. 

7. Subsequent to preparation of the report 
of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, the expanded program set forth therein 
has been reexamined in the light of existing 
conditions. It has been found that the scope 
of the measures proposed is adequate, but 
the total annual cost of the existing and 
expanded programs on a 5-year basis is pres- 
ently estimated at $1,655,000. 

8. Current expenditures for removal of the 
water hyacinth from navigable waters under 
authority of the River and Harbor Act of 
1899, as amended, have averaged about $305,- 
000 during the past 5 years. In view of long- 
standing Federal responsibility for mainte- 
nance of channels for commercial naviga- 
tion, I am of the opinion that such mainte- 
nance work should be continued without 
contribution of local funds. A substantially 
lesser amount should suffice for this purpose 
after the 5-year program is completed. 

9. Accordingly, I recommend that in addi- 
tion to the existing Federal project for 
Water Hyacinth Control for Navigation, a 
separate comprehensive project be authorized 
to provide for control and progressive eradi- 
cation of the water hyacinth, alligator weed, 
and other obnoxious aquatic plant growths 
from the navigable waters, tributary streams, 
connecting channels, and other allied waters 
in the States of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas, in the combined inter- 
est of navigation, flood control, drainage, ag- 
riculture, fish, and wildlife conservation, pub- 
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lic health,and related purposes, including cop 
tinued research for development of the moc 
effective and economic control measures, 
an estimated total cost of $1,350,000 annuayy 
for 5 years, to be administered by the Chie 
of Engineers, under the direction of the Sec. 
retary of the Army, in cooperation with Other 
Federal and State agencies, all generally jn 
accordance with the methods set forth jp 
the report of the Board and with such moqj. 
fications as in the discretion of the Chief 
of Engineers may be advisable, subject to 
the conditions that the States hold ang save 
the United States free from claims for any 
damages that may occur from such opera. 
tions and participate to the extent of 25 per. 
cent of the cost of the additional program, 
This project will be designated as the ey. 
panded project for aqutic plant control, 

10. In order to facilitate adminisiration of 
the proposed program, close coordination be. 
tween State and Federal agencies will be re. 
quired. It is contemplated that the portion 
of the program to be accomplished each year 
will be determined by agreement between the 
State and Federal agenices concerned in the 
light of the availability of local funds which, 
in turn, will govern the amount of Federal 
funds appropriated each year for expenditure 
by the Corps of Engineers on behalf of the 
Federal agencies. 

S.D. Stureis, Jr. 
Major General, USA, 
Chief of Engineer 


How Mr. Summerfield Shortchanged Our 
Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of our conscientious postal workers have 
come to me with a complaint against the 
Post Office Department which I believe 
to be soundly justified. In all fairness 
to our postal workers corrective action 
should be taken. 

I would like to take a few minutes of 
the House’s time to describe the circum- 
stances under which employees of our 
Post Office Department were given re- 
duced pay for December 1 and 2 of last 
year. 

Under Public Law 68, the new postal 
pay bill which Congress passed last ses- 
sion, the Postmaster General was given 
discretionary authority to put the act 
into effect at any time within 180 days 
after the date of enactment. Postmas- 
ter General Summerfield chose Decem- 
ber 3, a Saturday, as the date to convert 
to the higher wage scales. This date, 
the Department explained, was chosen 
primarily for administrative considera- 
tions in order to simplify their book- 
keeping for compensatory time in the 
future and to allow for a pay lag of 7 
days. 

But what did the selection of this par- 
ticular date do to the postal employees? 
They received their regular salaries 
through Wednesday, November 30, and 
the new law did not go into effect until 
Saturday, December 3. So what hap- 
pened to December 1 and 2? Employees 
were paid for these 2 days on a daily basis 
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set under the old law which specified, in 
section 7, that a 360-day base should be 
used in figuring daily rates. Annual 
salaries were therefore divided by 360. 
An employee earning $3,600, for example, 
got $10 foreach day. This assumed that 
saturdays and Sundays not worked were 
also figured at this $10 rate to arrive at 
an annual total wage of $3,600. But 
what of the new law? Under Public 
Law 68, Saturdays and Sundays not 
worked are not counted because a new 
biweekly pay method of computing on 
the basis of a 5-day workweek was in- 
stituted. ‘Therefore, when the Postmas- 
ter General chose Saturday for the con- 
yersion date, he deprived the postal work- 
ers of getting the pay they would have 
earned under the old law for these 2 
days, Saturday, December 3, and Sunday, 
December 4. Nevertheless, he went on 
to figure the pay for December 1 and 2, 
Thursday and Friday, on the basis of a 
360-day year which assumes Saturdays 
and Sundays are included. 

This is commonly known as dirty pool 
where I come from. By all fair stand- 
ards, if they used the 360-day pay basis 
as set forth in the old law, they should 
have counted the days worked as defined 
under the same law. In other words, 
through what appears to be a deliberate 
attempt to shortchange the employees, 
our postal workers received reduced pay 
for these 2 days. 

How could this injustice have been 
avoided? Very simply. The most obvi- 
ous solution would have been to put the 
new schedule into effect at the end of the 
old pay period on December 1 with no 
lapse of time. Another alternative 
would have been to convert to the new 
schedules on Monday, December 5. Un- 
der this plan, Saturday and Sunday 
would have been figured under the old 
law. Or any number of other days, Iam 
advised by experts on the House Post 
Office Committee, would have allowed 
the Department to get its bookkeeping in 
proper order, and at the same time would 
have given the postal employees the pay 
they earned and deserved. 

Of course, we may say that this is all 
academic. The yearly pay of our postal 
employees is the same regardless, and by 
next December 3 they will have received 
the same amount as they would have 1 
year after a December 1 or December 5 
conversion. This is true. But the fact 
still remains that their take-home pay 
for December 1 and 2—those abandoned 
days between statutes—in effect, was 
less. And I feel that some action should 
how be taken to rectify this. 

Complaints were made to the Depart- 
ment last December questioning the le- 
gality of the Postmaster General’s choice 
of dates. The Comptroller General has 
ruled that the selection of Saturday, 
December 3, was legal. But, as has been 
pointed out by postal regulation experts, 
the selection of any number of other 
days more advantageous to the postal 
employees would also have been legal. 
Unfortunately, once such a decision is 
made and declared legal, it cannot be 
changed administratively if it will cost 
the Government more. 

Complaints are still coming into my 
Office from postal workers—and I have 
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taken them up with the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. I am advised 
that nothing short of legislative action 
can correct this situation, which is legal 
by the letter of the law, but which sub- 
verts its spirit, and places a burden on 
the individual postal employee. I can 
understand the Department’s interest in 
arrving at reduced costs to the tax- 
payer through future savings which they 
Say will result from the streamlined 
bookkeeping methods instituted under 
the new law. This I heartily endorse. 
But it should not be done at the expense 
of our loyal postal employees. If morale 
is injured by callous administration of 
a law intended to help our hardworking 
postal people, no amount of administra- 
tive shortcuts will give us the efficient 
postal service we want and must have. 
Iam hopeful that, with the proper con- 
cern registered by the Congress, some 
action can be taken to pay our loyal 
postal employees their just due. 





Address by Homer S. Brown Before the 
1955 State Convention at Harrisburg of 


the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, December 28, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address: 

EpvucaTION, THE ARCHITECT OF TOMORROW 


“Tgnorance is the curse of God; knowledge 
the wing wherewith we fly to Heaven.” 
(Shakespeare. ) 

“All men by 
(Aristotle.) 

Man’s desire for knowledge has brought 
him to the high noon in his conquest of 
nature. His insatiable desire to know has 
made possible the splitting of the atom. 
On November 30, this year, the Associated 
Press announced that the atomic submarine, 
the Nautilus, had cruised 25,000 miles with- 
out taking aboard fuel, and predicted it 
could cruise for many more thousands of 
miles, and perhaps months, before any major 
replenishment of its nuclear fuel would be 
necessary. 

Heat, now genérated from a pound of ura- 
nium has been demonstrated to be more 
efficient than 1,500 tons of coal. The polar 
route, from Los Angeles to Copenhagen, a 
distance of 5,800 miles, is now on regular 
air passage schedule in 24 hours. However, 
if that is too slow, you can board a British 
passenger jet in London and arrive in Sid- 
ney, Australia, a distance of 11,000 miles, in 
34 hours. 

The life span of a child born in the United 
States has been increased to an average of 
68 years, as against 30 years in less economic 
developed areas of the world; and to make 
for a more abundant life for those who live 
in less fertile areas, man is now attempting 
to conquer the desert and polar regions of 
the earth. In the desert, representing one. 
fourth of the world land surface, he is har- 
nessing power from the sun and wind; he is 
attempting to produce rain by coaxing the 
clouds over an area where the rain is needed 


nature desire to know.” 
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to drop this most-needed element to make 
fertile the arid regions, instead of permit- 
ting the clouds to drift elsewhere to shed 
their rains. 

Life magazine of December 12, 1955, in an 
editorial entitled ‘1980's Shape of Things 
To Come” gives this picture: 

“A flick of the nuclear switch and presto, 
the North Pole melts, the vast continent of 
the Antarctica thaws into productive use; 
Greenland grows bananas; Vermont grows 
oranges; and everybody’s heating bill van- 
ishes.” 

Calculation has given way to automation, 
for an electronic computer, commonly called 
the human brains, can determine the density 
of electrons in a nitrogen molecule and the 
energy of the molecule in 2 hours—a job that 
would take a man equipped with pencil and 
paper 800 years. 

Dr. Albert G. Conrad, professor of the engi- 
neering school at Yale, was recently quoted 
as saying: “He (man) has increased the speed 
of communication by a ratio of 30 million. 
He can send a message around the world 
seven times in a second. Unfortunately it 
sometimes requires years to get this same in- 
formation from the outside to the inside of 
a human skull.” 

“Incredible and breath-taking” are feeble 
and mild terms with which to describe man’s 
limitless accomplishments in the world of 
science and technology. Why then do we 
need to be disturbed about tomorrow? Can- 
not the human race rest its case for plenty 
and survival on this record alone? Is not 
man’s knowledge abundant proof that edu- 
cation, through science, has already con- 
structed our world of tomorrow? 

To answer this question in the negative 
one could be accused of the highest degree of 
hypocrisy, for none of %s would surrender, if 
we could, this age in which we live so com- 
fortably for the ages of Shakespeare and 
Aristotle. Nevertheless it was said many 
years ago that “man cannot live by bread 
alone,’ and wise men of today are saying that 
man cannot live by material objects alone, 
created by science, however breathtaking 
these may be. 

It is vital and necessary, therefore, in this 
advanced age of automation to continue to 
think of every child as an individual—not a 
machine—and to strive not only to build bet- 
ter schools but to make possible a greater 
appreciation on the part of youth of the 
world in which he lives, and to bring into 
focus the need for individual responsibility 
when it comes to belief in and attachment 
to ideals that machines and gadgets can- 
not supply. Let us look realistically at man’s 
greatest challenge, as one illustration to 
show that things of matter cannot build a 
safe tomorrow. We have deposited in our 
Pandora box the blueprint for building nu- 
clear weapons so powerful and so destruc- 
tive that we are searching for places upon 
which to test these weapons, as the radio 
fallout is so fatal that the earth, water, 
and vegetation for miles and miles beyond 
the testing grounds become contaminated 
with deadly radiation. We are running a 
race to see that the lid of this box is not 
opened in warfare, for if war occurs it will 
not only destroy life, but as one atomic sci- 
entist says, it will also destroy the history 
of man. Mythology tells us that at the bot- 
tom of Pandora’s box was hope, and that 
when she inadvertently opened the lid she 
released the plagues that descended upon 
man; that she hastened to replace the lid 
and hope did not get a chance to escape, 
and thereby man, since he still had hope, 
was able to escape being condemned to a 
state of wretchedness and depravity. We 
dare not open our Pandora box, unless it is 
for the purpose of converting our instru- 
ments of war to instruments of peace, for 
otherwise we will not have a chance to re- 
tain hope, or anything else. 
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Broadly speaking it could be stated that 
the purpose of education is to provide meth- 
ods by which the child may develop to the 
fullest extent of his capabilities and to equip 
the child to become a patriotic, productive 
citizen. I am sugesting that education, as 
the architect for a better tomorrow, should 
place more emphasis upon (1) a greater 
study of the principle known as the rights 
of man. and (2) the need to live in a world 
where all men are neighbors. 


In the first category, we are alarmed at 
the ignorance concerning the most priceless 
heritage of free people. Linowitz, in an arti- 
cle in the September 1955 issue of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal, writes that “at 
a recent meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, a paper was 
read presenting the results of a survey of 
popular understanding of the Bill of Rights 
in this country. One-third of the American 
people, the paper showed, do not Know what 
the Bill of Rights is or the function it is 
intended to perform. And another one- 
third, the survey found, apparently oppose 
the principles for which the Bill of Rights 
stands.” This is an appalling and frightful 
conclusion and it is no wonder that in such 
a climate men who are demanding “man’s 
right to the free flow of knowledge,” “the 
right of silence,” “the right to move freely,” 
“the right of free inquiry,” “the right of 
dissent,” “the right to read,” “the right to 
work without being discriminated against 
because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin,’ and “the right to public education 
without discrimination on account of color” 
are ofttimes severely criticized and con- 
demned as heretics and subversives. Edu- 
cation must find a way to lay a stronger 
foundation in the minds of youth concern- 
ing these ideas that keep men free. It has 
a responsibility to see that youth under- 
stands not only how we became free but 
likewise how we can remain free from ene- 
mies both within and without. 

In this domain of knowledge one encoun- 
ters what is called the controversial, which 
stems, in part, from two factors; first, the 
restrictions on freedom which become neces- 
sary to some degree in every society or gov- 
ernment, a subject incapable of mathemat- 
ical proof, but vital to every orderly society; 
“for where every person has absolute free- 
dom, none in the end has any.” The dif- 
ficulty is to define the area of the maximum 
degree of freedom and the equal protection of 
the law, without prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. This is a question which sometimes 
challenges the status quo, and cuts across 
customs and traditions. In the second place, 
no study worthwhile on this matter can 
successfully be taught without bringing into 
focus laws and systems of governments where 
individual freedom is suppressed. Although 
the teacher here, like the searcher in the 
field of fundamental science, is searching for 
truth, he offends school directors, calls ¢ 
the wrath of the demagog; silence is the 
better part of wisdom; or he conforms, know- 
ing full well that by such action reason is de- 
throned and the light of truth is blacked out. 
In & somewhat different but related field 
bearing up the nature and the equality of 
man, who are afraid of the truth even th ough 
chemistry, biology, and anthropology show 
us the light. 

“There is not a truth ex 
or would wish unkn 
Thomas Jefferson. 
ing star and our 
of truti 
branche 
papers” says this is man’s greatest heritage, 
for, says Malebranche, “If God held in one 
hand truth and in the other the pursuit of 
truth, I would say ‘Lord, the truth is for 
Thee alone, give me the pursuit’.”’ 

The second point of emphasis in a most 
neglected area of our education is the failure 
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to each other, and how vital it is to respect 
the rights of other people. That all men are 
brothers lies at the bottom of our basic 
religious heritage. However, today only a 
person blind to reality can fail to recognize 
that the world is divided into two camps— 
the free world and the slave world. Both 
worlds possess the know-how to build ma- 
chines and hydrogen bombs. In the latter 
live almost 1 billion people, and it is bid- 
Ging for the minds of many other millions 
who today are undecided as to which way 
of life is better for them. Frank C. Laubach, 
in a letter to the editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, in January 1953 paints this graphic 
picture: “The illiterate two-thirds of the 
human race * * * reach up a hand asking 
‘who will help us?’ Anybody who offers to 
take that hand can have them, even if he 
lies. They are the easiest people on earth 
to win as friends—easy for us—equally easy 
for the Communists. The Communists 
promise to lift them, because they want 
to enslave them. We largely ignore them.” 
I would take issue in part with this in- 
cictment of the learned world traveler and 
point to the fact that dollars-and-cents wise, 
our Nation since the end of World War II 
up to June last, has spent in foreign aid 
$51,366,000,000, of which $36,673,000,000 went 
for nonmilitary grants and credits. Al- 
though in the beginning the largest part of 
this aid has been directed to Europe, since 
1953 the emphasis has been shifted toward 
the less economic developed countries of the 
Middle East, south Asia, Africa, and the 
Far East. In addition, nongovernmental 
agencies have been steadily working in these 
areas by teams of scientists to increase food 
productivity; to relieve against contagious 
diseases, and to teach fundamental educa- 
tion. Notwithstanding this, there are those 
who fear we are losing the race for “the 
minds of men.” One writer not long ago 
stated this case simply by saying “we have 
neither won friends, nor influenced people.” 
Some may say that this is a problem that 
can only be solved on the international 
level and that our youth should not be given 
such momentous matters; that they are im- 
mature and will become confused—they will 
be led astray into doctrines detrimental to 
our potitical philosophy; and that they have 
no time to indulge in what some people term 
this area as “pure star-gazing.” We forget 
the youth of today will be leaders of tomor- 
w, and the wise counsel of the Scriptures 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, 
2nd when he is old he will not depart from 
” (Proverbs 22,6). Have we forgotten the 
ining of youth under Hitler? 
In the quarterly report of the Carnegie 
Yorporation of New York for October 1955, is 
icle entitled “The Values Students 
By.” prepared by four Cornell Univer- 
sociologists. With grants from the 
Carnegie Corp. and after a 6-year survey 
where 7,000 students in 12 widely scattered 
colleges were questioned as to their attitudes 
toward education, politics, religion, choice 
of occupation, courtship, marriage, and 
ethics, the article concludes by saying “the 
larger picture that emerges from the 12 
campus surveys reveals that the students as 
a group refiect with remarkable consistency 
the dominant values of their society and 
their elders.” I would say, parenthetically, 
that the survey did not mention sportsman- 
ship, for had it included this activity, I 
fear the end result would have been to the 
contrary, as has been recently demonstrated 
by student revolt against the Governor of 
Georgia, in the University of Pittsburgh- 
Georgia Tech-Sugar Bowl] incident. Gover- 
nor Griffin of Georgia, in saying Georgia 
Tech could not play against Pittsburgh be- 
cause of the presence of a Negro on the latter 
team, was expressing what he thought to 
be the dominant value of his society of white 
supremacy. It took the students to rebel 
against this decadent moribund idea, 
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and it is well for Georgia, for the Unite 
States, and for the free world, that they were 
victorious. 

Youth can be taught that people are gis. 
ferent—but differences do not connote racial 
inferiority. Where there is outward mani. 
festations of inferiority it is due to lacy 
of training and lack of opportunity to ag. 
quire knowledge, for all men are equal jn 
dignity, and all men desire and are entitleg 
to the better things of life. 

By directing your attention to the matters 
briefly touched upon above, I am not yp. 
mindful of the following factors that also 
call for immediate solution—the serious 
shortage of qualified teachers and the jp. 
adequate salaries they are paid; the high 
birth rate which calls for more classroom 
space. It is estimated that it will cost ¢39 
million for nearly 1 million classrooms in the 
next decade. In this regard, the Uniteg 
States Census Bureau reports that one seg. 
ment of our population, children between 
the ages of 5 to 13 years old, have increaseqg 
26.5 percent during the past 5 years; the 
alarming figure of young people who drop 
out of high school and college. Only a few 
days ago the United States Commissioner of 
Education reported a drop of 4,254 in the 
number of degrees awarded in 1954-55 as 
against 1953-54; the §9 billion spent 
annually on public education, and the 
cost is still rising; the solution to the plight 
of the financially distressed school districts 
and the most alarming, perhaps, of all from 
the point of view of same, that the schools 
of Russia are training and graduating more 
scientists and engineers than, are being 
trained in the United States, as the figures 
for 1954 show Russia, 58,000; the United 
States under 20,000. These are factors largely 
stemming from material and economic weak. 
nesses in our educational structure. 

I am confident that our Nation, which 
represents 6 percent of the world’s surface, 
and 7 percent of the world’s population, but 
which produces over 50 percent of the world’s 
goods, and spends $30 billion annually fora 
defense program, will quickly find answers to 
these problems and adjustments made to 
correct these inequities. 

The recent White House Conference on 
Education, and the small White House con- 
ferences held previously in the 53 States 
ana Territories have alerted the people of 
the Nation to these needs, and once the 
people are alerted, they will act intelligently 
to meet the crisis. Today there is a veri- 
table ground-swelling of interest at the 
grassroots level in our country in the in- 
terest of public education. The increase 
in the number of tax dollars allocated for 
public-school purposes will make possible 
larger buildings and equipment; will 
vide more adequate compensation for the 
teacher; enlarge our program for the handi 
capped and the retarded; provide scholar- 
ships for students who drop out of school 
for financial insufficiency; make _ possible 
advanced study for the gifted child; replace 
the courses that have been dropped in 
physics, mathematics and chemistry, so that 
more students will graduate from our high 
schools prepared to continue in the field 
of science; but tax dollars in themselves 
cannot produce a healthier climate where 
ideas of the rights of man may mature. 
These dollars cannot create a switch, nu- 
clear or otherwise, that can be flicked on 
as scientists foresee we may be able to do 
in 1980, to melt the ice of Antarctica, in or- 
der to make man truly educated. This 1s 
the process that begins in the cradle, and 
ends, insofar as we know, in the grave; it 
is the process that requires dedication of 
the individual to his immediate society OF 
nation to which he owes a priority in the 
matter of loyalty and devotion; it also re- 
quires knowledge about and the responsibil- 
ity of living In a world community. Espe- 
cially is this true of Americans, since Wwe 
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have assumed leadership in the free world. 
snorance of the world around us could be 


= of the direct causes of forfeiture of this 


dership. 
These dollars can be a means only to an 


end—the end finally being the choice we 
make as to whether we live as free men, 
or as slaves; and this attachment calls for 
an understanding and knowledge on the 
art of the teacher and the pupil alike to 
things beyond material reach. Herein lie 
the great challenges to education as the 
architect of tomorrow—the end result be- 
ing to build a tomorrow of peace where men 
may live together unafraid, and with mu- 
tual respect for each other. The reach for 
those ideals that never die, among which 
are justice, equality, and freedom, may be 
called the “end attainment” of man. He 
may never gain the ultimate, and the distance 
he climbs will be measured by his reach. 
Robert Browning gives us the chart for to- 
day and tomorrow: “Ah, but a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven 


for?” 





Farmer at Mercy of Weather’s Whims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled ‘‘Farmer at Mercy of Weather’s 
Whims” which appeared in the January 
25, 1956, issue of the Madisonville Mes- 
senger of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FARMER AT MERCY OF WEATHER’S WHIMS 


We have never cared for that particular 
description of a farmer which called him a 
gambling man, although the comparison 
turns up now and then. It is based on the 
idea, of course, that those who play cards or 
put money on a horse's nose at a race track 
are taking small chances indeed in compari- 
son with farm people who are obliged to stake 
their work, their year’s income and indeed 
their entire capital upon turns of the 
weather, 

Latest example of the fickle nature of the 
elements which the farmer is obliged to deal 
with is seen in the plight of the truck farm- 
ers of south Florida. Their business is to 
raise vegetables when most other regions 
can't do so, but in this enterprise they take 
chances, too, for now and then they are 
frozen out or flooded out. 

This winter a lot of the south Florida grow- 
ers lost. A week of severe cold caused losses 
which in one county alone—Dade—are esti- 
mated at $20 million. And in Palm Beach 
County—so we note in the Florida papers— 
Only 2,000 acres of vegetables escaped dam- 
age out of a total of $100,000. 

Florida is not alone in its crop ruin. The 
citrus growers of the lower Rio Grande val- 
ley were hard hit in 1949 and in 1951 in many 
cases so hard that entire orchards were killed 
off. Many of the citrus people in this rich 
region did not replant in citrus, so discour- 
aged were they. Indeed, they went in for 
Winter vegetables, though the famous pink 
srapefruit of the area is stili on the market, 
Praise be, 

Anyway, so fickle 1s fortune and so un- 
Predictable is weather that the misfortune 
which Florida has just suffered is a gain for 
the Texas farmers. The Rio Grande crops 
are unhurt this winter, and are worth more 
to their owners than would be the case if 
they had to meet the Florida competition, 
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One man’s loss is another man’s gain, in 
cases of this kind, pointing up again the un- 
certainty which a farmer must face when he 
consigns his capital to the ground, hoping 
to be blessed with favorable weather, rain 
at just the right time, but knowing all the 
while that now and then he is going to be 
dealt a sharp blow by outrageous fortune, in 
the guise of flood or drought or freezing or 
blistering weather. 





Journalism and Marriage Mix Well, 
Willises Agree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp 
I include herewith an article entitled 
“Journalism and Marriage Mix Well, 
Willises Agree,” which appeared in the 
January 30, 1956, issue of the Courier- 
Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. and Mrs. James W. Willis; of 
Irvington, Ky., have devoted the greater 
part of their lives to dispensing news in 
line with the true facts. The integrity 
and high principle which they have 
established in connection with their 
newspaper work has been instilled in 
their children, and fortunately will be 
carried on by them. The son, James M. 
Willis, is the owner of the Meade County 
Messenger. He is ably assisted by his 
wife in the publication of this paper. 
The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James W. 
Willis is married to George M. Wilson. 
She and her husband own and publish 
the Breckinridge News, as well as the 
Herald of Irvington, Ky. 

Not only have the members of their 
family benefited by the high standards 
set forth by Mr. and Mrs. James W. 
Willis, but the entire community has 
reaped the rewards of their efforts. 
Their main interest has been in the bet- 
terment of their community for they 
have given their active support to all 
flood control projects, soil conservation 
and an improved agricultural program. 
And certainly the local schools and 
churches have felt the impact of their 
influence and aid. To citizens such as 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis deserved tribute 
should be paid. 

The article is as follows: 

JOURNALISM AND MARRIAGE MIX WELL, 
WILLISES AGREE 
(By Gail Ransdell) 

BeprorD, Ky., January 29.—Journalism and 
Marriage go well together, agree Mr. and Mrs, 
James W. Willis, of Irvington. 

Actively engaged in printing and publish- 
ing for the past 50 years, they were recog- 
nized at the midwinter meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Press Association in Louisville last 
week for having celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary January 17. 

“I suppose I'm about the first Linotype 
operator to set a story about her own golden- 
wedding celebration,” laughed Mrs. Willis. 
“We held open house on Sunday (the 17th 
was a workday), and I set the story the next 
day.” 

Mrs. Hattie Willis, 69, has been operating 
a Linotype for So years. But she began 
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setting type long before that, when her hus- 
band became editor of the Record Press at 
Hardinsburg in 1914. Before that they had 
a job-printing shop. 

After a short time at the Record Press 
they bought The Irving Herald, which they 
published 38 years. They sold it to their 
daughter and son-in-law, the George Wil- 
sons, for whom the veteran Linotypist now 
works daily. 

In addition to the Irvington Herald, the 
Wilsons also publish the Breckinridge Herald. 
The work on both is done at the Irvington 
shop, but the Breckinridge Herald is strictly 
a Hardinsburg paper. 

STARTED AS PRINTER'S DEVIL IN 1884 


“T have been in the newspaper game longer 
than that—ever since I was 12,” interrupted 
the 83-year-old James W. Willis. “1 started 
as a ‘printer’s devil’ at Leitchfield, back in 
1884. My job was to distribute type. 

“I’m still distributing type today. You 
know, I work for my son, James Willis, 
owner-editor of the Meade County Mes- 
senger.” 

The elder Willis commutes 10 miles daily, 
fair weather or foul, from Irvington to 
Brandenburg to help with the Messenger. 
In addition to his job on the paper, he is 
active in the Masonic Lodge and has been 
a steward of the Irvington Methodist Church 
for 40 years. 

“He can do just about anything around 
the shop,” declares the younger Willis, a past 
president of the Kentucky Press Association, 
“He manages the place when I’m away.” 

Neither of the elder Willises has ever had 
a vacation from the print‘shop. But they 
manage to come to the K. P. A. meeting every 
year. Willis has missed only three times 
since 1914. Once was during the 1937 flood 
when the trains stopped running and the 
other two times were due to illness. 

Three generations of the Willis family 
attended the midwinter meeting. In addi- 
tion to the George Wilsons and the James 

Vilitses—elder and junior—the family was 
complete with the presence of 13-year-old 
Jane Willis. This was the 20th semiannual 
K. P. A. meet Jane has attended. 





The Co-Op Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am privileged to include this very 
splendid editorial which appears in the 
Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal re- 
lating to the bill which I have offered to 
fairly tax cooperatives. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Co-op Tax BILL 

Representative CLirrorpD Davis a few days 
ago introduced a bill carefully designed to 
correct inequities in the Federal tax system 
as it regards cooperatives. The measure 
would carry out the recommendations made 
to Congress last year by Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey. 

The gist of the situation Representative 
Davis’ bill would correct lies in the fact that 
many so-called cooperatives do business in 
competition with private firms, but do not 
pay much or any Federal income tax on their 
earnings. It is estimated that the aggregate 
of Federal taxes escaped by the cooperatives 
is $400 million a year. 

In commenting on the purpose of his bill, 
Representative Davis said: “In simple lan- 

bill would require cooperatives to 
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pay Federal income tax to the full extent on 
earnings that are not taxed to their patron 
members; would impose a 20-percent with- 
holding tax which would be paid by the co-op 
corporation and would be credited to patron 
members; and would repeal the special co-op 
income-tax privilege of deducting dividends 
paid on stock.” It adds up to a move long 
past due. 

There is nothing whatever in Mr. Davis’ 
bill to inflict any hardship or penalty on 
either the bona fide cooperatives or the vast 
concerns that have sprung up under the 
name to compete with fully taxed organiza- 
tions while enjoying unfair advantages. It 
should be emphasized that the Davis bill is 
aimed at injustices now worked on ordi- 
nary businesses that must compete against 
rivals that get tax benefits by use of the 
co-op title. 

The real cooperative consists of a group 
of individuals who band together to gain the 
legitimate advantages that go along with 
ability to sell and buy in large lots. Con- 
cessions were made to such co-ops a long 
time ago—as far back as 1916 in some cases— 
when they were small and genuine. What 
Mr. Davis has in hand are the doings of 
multi-million-dollar outfits that sell practi- 
cally everything and were not even imagined 
when much of the existing tax structure 
was formed. 

The goal is to put everybody engaged in 
competitive business on the same tax footing, 
and nothing could be fairer or more desirable 
than that. 


Action Needed on Flood Control Projects 
in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
January 19, 1956, issue of the Del Norte 
Triplicate, published at Crescent City, 
Calif., carried an editorial of special sig- 
nificance on the flood-control problem 
in California. 

Entitled “Let’s Demand Action Now,” 
it points out that California’s rivers must 
be tamed to pretect our people from 
floods, and to utilize the water resources 
demanded by California’s present needs 
and future growth. 

The editorial wisely recognizes that 
the State has a huge stake in this prob- 
lem, and commends the Del Norte 
County Board of Supervisors for its ac- 
tion in engaging hydraulic engineers to 
make a study of the county’s needs— 
both for flood-control measures and for 
economic utilization of wasted water. 

I have advocated and supported proj- 
ects to control the raging waters of our 
rivers. I proposed a dam on the Feather 
River, supported passage of the Trinity 
River project, obtained approval and 
funds for the Coyote Valley Reservoir— 
and am working on flood-control sur- 
veys and projects for the Eel, Smith and 
Mad Rivers. 

It is not the premise of the Federal 
Government to alone construct these 
projects, its obligation is to assist the 
local government in their construction. 
The December floods most certainly dis- 
pelled any doubt that an expanded pro- 
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gram for flood control must be launched 
and carried out expeditiously. 

I desire to include with my remarks 
the editorial referred to above, as 
follows: 

Ler’s DEMAND ACTION Now 


A cynic once said, “It takes the worst to 
bring out the best in people.” 

Although this may be somewhat of an 
exaggeration, the recent disastrous floods in 
California have shown that people do open 
their hearts in times of calamity. 

The steady stream of food, clothing, 
blankets and money flowing to water-logged 
Klamath indicates a great deal of selflessness 
when the occasion demands. 

If the same degree of unanimous action 
could have been obtained in the past, it is 
conceivable that the destruction in Del 
Norte, Humboldt, and the other 48 out of 58 
counties could have been prevented. 

It is generally agreed that the Oroville 
Dam on the Feather River would have pre- 
vented the inundation of Yuba City and 
surrounding territory—if it had been built. 

It is generally agreed that Coyote Valley 
Dam would have minimized, if not prevented, 
the deplorable losses sustained in Mendocino 
and Sonoma—if it had been built. 

The Smith, Klamath, Trinity, and Eel 
Rivers, along with others in northern Cali- 
fornia, must be tamed if we are to protect 
our citizens and to approach complete util- 
ization of our water resources—demanded 
for California’s present needs and future 
growth. 

To be sure there is great controversy about 
who will get what proportion of impounded 
waters. There is equally great controversy 
about the mechanics of getting north 
coastal waters to the areas where they will be 
used. 

These factors pale into insignificance, 
however, with the realization of the immense 
damage, suffering and loss of life which could 
have been prevented were the proper dams 
in existence instead of being simply drams 
or a focal point for batties over region ad- 
vantages and governmental philosophy. 

Since there is nearly unanimous agree- 
ment that these dams must be built some- 
time, let us build them now. 

These projects cannot be completed over- 
night. While construction is going on, men 
of good will with a real desire to advance 
the welfare of all California can solve the 
vexing problems of rights to the surplus 
waters which will be stored behind the dams. 
Competent engineers are already at work 
trying to determine the easiest, most efficient 
metheds and routes for transporting waters 
to areas of deficiency. 

Perhaps politics is the most shameful as- 
pect of the delay which has characterized 
taming of California’s rampaging rivers. 
Although many complicated factors are in- 
volved, the issues—when stripped to its es- 
sentials—is whether California will pro- 
ceed with construction plans or whether we 
will wait around for the Federal Government 
to sometime come in make them and 
ao the jobs. 

Last week the Del Norte County Board of 
Supervisors made a very wise move when 
it engaged competent hydraulic engineers 
to make an intensive study of the county's 
needs both for flood control measures and 
for economic utilization of our wasted water, 
From these studies may well come a new era 
for our citizens; the birth of a new indus- 
trial economy; the protection of the econ- 
Omy we have enjoyed. 

While the memory of disaster 1s still 
fresh, let us all unite to see that it does not 
happen again. Californians, whether from 
“areas of origin” or “areas of deficiency,” 
whether Republicans or Democrats, whether 
flood victims, their benefactors, or simply 
observers of the terrible catastrophe, should 
aemand action now. 
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AMVETS’ 1956 Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan. 
uary 17 I had the privilege of introducing 
to the House Committee on Veterany 
Affairs, Mr. Rudolph G. Pesata, nationa] 
commander of the American Veterans of 
World War II, at which time he present. 
ed to the committee the AMVETS 1956 
legislative program. 

Mr. Pesata lives in the 10th Mlinois 
Congressional District, which adjoins the 
district which I represent. He is a vet. 
eran who became active in AMVETS im- 
mediately after his discharge from the 
service in 1946, and held many major 
posts in the organization prior to his 
election to national commander. Besides 
his work in this veterans’ organization 
he has been active in the National Fed. 
eration of Post Office Clerks and the Na- 
tional Association of Postal Supervisors, 
In those capacities his path has crossed 
mine on many occasions, and I have al- 
ways been impressed with his keen judg- 
ment, objective thinking, and fair ap- 
proach to the problem at hand. 

The AMVETS’ 1956 legislative pro- 
gram as presented to the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee by Mr. Pesata is as 
follows: 

AMVETS 1956 LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
(Statement of Rudolph G. Pesta, national 
commander of AMVETS before the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of 

Representatives, on January 17, 1956) 

Chairman TEAGUE, Mrs. ROGERS, and mem- 
bers of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, it 
is a distinct privilege to accept on behalf of 
my organization this opportunity to present 
the highlights of AMVETS 1956 legislative 
program. I can assure you that this appear- 
ance represents a milestone in my year 4% 
national commander. 

This date, of course, marks the approxi- 
mate halfway mark of another congressional 
term. To me, however, it is a beginning— 
the beginning of a productive legislative 
year—a year that we of AMVETS hope will 
have special significance, marked by success 
in resisting the efforts of those who would 
place expediency and economy above equity 
and merit in determining the best course 
for our Nation's veterans. 

This goal cannot be attained by AMVETS 
alone. It requires the active interest and 
support of every member of this committee. 
In the year ahead, you will undoubtedly be 
called upon to consider many of the recom- 
mendations stemming from the recently 
completed Hoover Commisison study. Some 
have merit, while others strike at the very 
heart of the veterans benefit structure. You 
have already demonstrated an awareness of 
the implications of the Hoover recommenda- 
tions on veterans affairs with the release, on 
March 26, 1955, of an analysis of their report 
on Federal medical services. We are con- 
fident that in your forthcoming deliberations 
you will reject those recommendations that 
adversely affect the best interests of veterans. 

BRADLEY COMMISSION 

The recommendations of the President's 
Commission on Veterans Pensions will sure- 
ly be unveiled prior to the adjournment of 
this session of Congress. Almost a year a0 
my predecessor, in a similar appearance be- 
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fore this very committee indicated that 

would not prejudge the recom- 
ndations stemming from the study being 
ducted by the Bradley Commission. We 
reiterate that statement today. 

Aniicipating, however, that recommenda- 
tions to alter the existing non-service-con- 
nected pension structure will be forthcom- 
ing, delegates to the 11th National Conven- 
tion of AMVETS adopted a resolution that 
opposes any move on the part of the Brad- 
ley Commission or any other group to elimi- 
nate the non-service-connected veterans 
pension system. In our judgment, present 

nsion laws are sound. Any move to elimi- 
nate or reduce them will be opposed vigor- 
ously by AMVETS. 

pISABILITY AND DEATH COMPENSATION 


Believing that the rates of compensation 
for service-connected disability and death 
are not commensurate with today’s cost of 
living, we shall seek legislation to provide 
such an increase in the immediate future. 
We recognize that H. R. 7089, the survivor 
penefits bill, which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the last session of Con- 
gress would revise drastically the scale of 
compensation payments to widows, chil- 
dren, and parents. The proposed revisions 
are not, in the judgment of AMVETS, the 
most equitable approach to this problem. 
We realize, however, that legislation before 
this committee to increase the rates of com- 
pensation to survivors will be dependent 
upon Senate action on H. R. 7089. 

Under current statute, a psychosis that 
becomes manifest to a degree of 10 percent 
within 2 years of separation from military 
service is presumed to be service connected 
for treatment and hospitalization purposes 
only. AMVETS contend that the presump- 
tion of service connection, being valid for 
this purpose, would be equally valid for the 
payment of compensation. Accordingly, we 
urge you to consider amendatory legislation 
during this session of Congress. 


DISABILITY PENSIONS 


In the field of veterans’ pensions for non- 
service-connected disabilities, we have but 
one legislative recommendation. As you well 
know, unmarried veterans, who may be obli- 
gated to support dependent parents, cannot 
qualify for non-service-connected pension 
based on total disability if their annual in- 
come exceeds $1,400. It is the considered 
opinion of AMVETS that unmarried veter- 
ans who prove to the satisfaction of the 
Veterans’ Administration that they are sup- 
porting dependent parents should receive the 
same consideration with respect to income 
limitations as married veterans. We, there- 
fore, recommend that the income limitation 
for single veterans with dependent parents 
be increased to $2,700 per year in determin- 
ing entitlement to non-service-connected 
Pensions under part III, Veterans Regula- 
ton No. 1 (a). We respectfully urge that 
this committee consider this matter dur- 
ing the current session of Congress. 

DEATH PENSIONS 

A long-standing inequity in the criteria 
for determining the eligibility of widows 
for death pension demands attention by this 
committee. As you know, widows of World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans to be 
eligible must establish that the veteran upon 
Whose death the application for pension is 
based was separated from service for medi- 
cal reasons or that he had an ascertainable 
degree of service-connected disability at the 
Ume of death. The widows of World War I 
veterans applying for this benefit are spared 
this requirement and may qualify merely on 
the establishment of 90 days’ service and 
& discharge other than dishonorable. We 
Can see no logical reason for the disparity 
and recommend its correction. 

Equally deserving of attention during this 
Session is legisiation to provide for the de- 


me 
cont 
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duction of burial expenses from the proceeds 
of commercial life insurance in determining 
a widow’s annual income for entitlement to 
non-service-connected death pension. In 
maiiy instances, a widow is denied pension 
for a year because the proceeds from a small 
insurance policy, most of it consumed by 
burial expense, cause her to exceed the stat- 
utory income limitation of $1,400 or $2,700 
as the case may be. 


EDUCATION 


AMVETS continue to recognize the need 
for a scholarship assistance program for the 
children of certain deceased veterans. We 
have reviewed with approving interest H. R. 
588, the bill to provide Federal scholarships 
for the minor children of our war dead, and 
introduced by the distinguished chairman of 
this committee. We believe your action con- 
tinues the enlightened policy, first exem- 
plified by Public Law 346, which not only 
recognizes the heroic sacrifices of our serv- 
icemen and women, but also acknowledges a 
responsibility for their future in terms of 
self-help. ; 

Even more important is the future of those 
youngsters whose fathers’ sacrifices have prej- 
udiced their own opportunities. AMVETS, 
as you know, have long believed both in the 
particular need for educational grants under 
such circumstances and the responsibility of 
the Nation to provide them. In fact, our 
current resolution on this subject, first 
adopted in 1954 and reiterated in 1955, goes 
even beyond the scope of your proposed 
legislation and includes the children of all 
service-connected dead and totally disabled. 

Because we feel that scholarships must be 
provided, whether through private or public 
action, AMVETS have already taken steps in 
this direction in the absence of large-scale 
activity by the Federal Government. Our 
National Service Foundation has established 
the AMVET memorial scholarship program 
which annually awards seven $2,000 college 
scholarships to the children of deceased or 
totally disabled former servicemen. 


On the basis of our experience with the 
scholarships and with the problems of the 
children of servicemen, I should like to rec- 
ommend that the children of all service- 
connected dead and permanently and totally 
disabled veterans be eligible for scholarships. 
The inclusion of these additional groups 
will, of course, increase the cost of the 
scholarship program. No one, however, can 
or should be pennywise when considering 
the educational future of these children. 
Most of them would not face the need for 
help if their fathers had not been killed or 
disabled in the defense of our country. We 
respectfully urge you to assign the highest 
priority to the consideration of this worthy 
legislation. 

The excellent results of the veterans edu- 
cation program are known to all of us. This 
investment by a grateful Nation acting 
through Congress is paying and will continue 
to pay for many years tremendous dividends 
in economical, social, and technological ad- 
vances. Accordingly, AMVETS will continue 
to actively support all programs to effect 
improved educational opportunities, and 
particularly, we will support an educational 
program for all ex-servicemen that will con- 
tinue as long as the youth of the Nation are 
being drafted for military service. 

HOUSING 


It has been estimated that some 11 million 
World War II veterans have not used their 
entitlement to the loan-guaranty provision 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, The authority to grant this benefit 
will expire in July 1957. Like the education 
program, the effect of this program on the 
economy of the Nation has been tremendous. 
Its advantages to the Nation far outweigh 
. ov objections that can be cited. With the 
tern.ination date approaching, it is reason- 
able to assume that many thousands of vet- 
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erans will utilize their entitlement in the 
immediate future. As the demand for hous- 
ing increases, some inflationary reaction, in 
the nature of higher prices in both old and 
new housing, could conceivably follow. 
Aside from the possibility of inflation, the 
natural rush of veterans trying to meet the 
July 1957 deadline could result in a boom- 
and-bust proposition of greatly accelerated 
construction activity for a year and a half 
followed by a sharp decline. Such a situa- 
tion could have dire effects on the economy 
of our Nation. 

At the time the July 1957 limitation was 
imposed, no one, of course, could foresee the 
outbreak of Korean hostilities in June 1950. 
In the 3 years that followed, substantial 
credit controls were imposed and construc- 
tion materials became scarce. These factors 
undoubtedly interrupted the home buying 
pians of many veterans. 


Because of these compelling reasons, we 
support a 3-year extension of the loan- 
guaranty program for World War II veterans. 

In discussing the World War I housing 
program, we cannot overlook the splendid 
work of this committee in exposing the un- 
scrupulous persons engaged in the illegal 
sale of GI housing entitlements in certain 
areas of the country. Such a practice is not 
only illegal but casts a shadow upon the 
integrity of veterans everywhere while be- 
smirching an otherwise fine record of 
achievement. We urge that you continue 
your vigilance in this direction. 


HOSPITAL-REPAIR PROGRAM 


We are not unmindful of the fact that the 
investigations conducted by this committee 


* during the 1st session of the 84th Congress 


into the state of repair and maintenance 
of Veterans’ Administration hospitals played 
a major role in the appropriation of addi- 
tional funds for sorely needed repairs and 
modernizations in older facilities. In recog- 
nition of this outstanding contribution in 
the interests of veterans, our national execu- 
tive committee in its spring meeting of 1955, 
commended the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and urged that the needed overhaul- 
ing and repairs brought to light by your in- 
vestigation be completed at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

Obviously, this extensive project will re- 
quire additional moneys. Accordingly, dele- 
gates to the most recent AMVETS national 
convention unanimously endorsed a resolu- 
tion calling upon Congress to appropriate 
sufficient funds to permit the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to increase the tempo of 
this long-range project. We expect to make 
these views known to the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses of Congress. We 
are confident that this committee will con- 
tinue its active interest and productive ef- 
forts in support of the so-called Veterans’ 
Administration nonbed betterment program, 


CONCLUSION 


We have attempted here today, Mr. Chair- 
man, to highlight our legislative program 
for the coming year. In the interest of time 
we have, of course, touched only upon cer- 
tain matters of current interest to veterans 
and those concerned with the welfare of 
veterans and their dependents. With your 
permission, sir, we desire to submit a digest 
of the resolutions adopted in September 
1955 by the 11th annual national conven- 
tion of AMVETS. These resolutions con- 
tain the complete AMVETS legislative pro- 
gram, and, in our judgment, merit the same 
attention as the portion already cited. 

A close analysis of this program will ree 
veal that AMVETS are interested in the per- 
fection of a sound legitimate structure of 
veterans’ benefits—an enduring structure 
that will adequately and properly discharge 
the Nation’s obligation to its veterans and 
at the same time earn and merit the respect 
of the American people. 
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pay Federal income tax to the full extent on 
earnings that are not taxed to their patron 
members; would impose a 20-percent with- 
holding tax which would be paid by the co-op 
corporation and would be credited to patron 
members; and would repeal the special co-op 
income-tax privilege of deducting dividends 
paid on stock.” It adds up to a move long 
past due. 

There is nothing whatever in Mr. Davis’ 
bill to inflict any hardship or penalty on 
either the bona fide cooperatives or the vast 
concerns that have sprung up under the 
name to compete with fully taxed organiza- 
tions while enjoying unfair advantages. It 
should be emphasized that the Davis bill is 
aimed at injustices now worked on ordi- 
nary businesses that must compete against 
rivals that get tax benefits by use of the 
co-op title. : 

The real cooperative consists of a group 
of individuals who band together to gain the 
legitimate advantages that go along with 
ability to sell and buy in large lots. Con- 
cessions were made to such co-ops a long 
time ago—as far back as 1916 in some cases— 
when they were small and genuine. What 
Mr. Davis has in hand are the doings of 
multi-million-dollar outfits that sell practi- 
cally everything and were not even imagined 
when much of the existing tax structure 
was formed. 

The goal is to put everybody engaged in 
competitive business on the same tax footing, 
and nothing could be fairer or more desirable 
than that. 


Action Needed on Flood Control Projects 
in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
January 19, 1956, issue of the Del Norte 
Triplicate, published at Crescent City, 
Calif., carried an editorial of special sig- 
nificance on the flood-control problem 
in California. 

Entitled “Let’s Demand Action Now,” 
it points out that California’s rivers must 
be tamed to pretect our people from 
floods, and to utilize the water resources 
demanded by California’s present needs 
and future growth. 

The editorial wisely recognizes that 
the State has a huge stake in this prob- 
lem, and commends the Del Norte 
County Board of Supervisors for its ac- 
tion in engaging hydraulic engineers to 
make a study of the county’s needs— 
both for flood-control measures and for 
economic utilization of wasted water. 

I have advocated and supported proj- 
ects to control the raging waters of our 
rivers. I proposed a dam on the Feather 
River, supported passage of the Trinity 
River project, obtained approval and 
funds for the Coyote Valley Reservoir— 
and am working on flood-control sur- 
veys and projects for the Eel, Smith and 
Mad Rivers. 

It is not the premise of the Federal 
Government to alone construct these 
projects, its obligation is to assist the 
local government in their construction. 
The December floods most certainly dis- 
pelled any doubt that an expanded pro- 
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gram for flood control must be launched 
and carried out expeditiously. 

I desire to include with my remarks 
the editorial referred to above, as 
follows: 

LEer’s DEMAND ACTION Now 

A cynic once said, “It takes the worst to 
bring out the best in people.” 

Although this may be somewhat of an 
exaggeration, the recent disastrous floods in 
California have shown that people do open 
their hearts in times of calamity. 

The steady stream of food, clothing, 
blankets and money flowing to water-logged 
Klamath indicates a great deal of selflessness 
when the occasion demands. 

If the same degree of unanimous action 
could have been obtained in the past, it is 
conceivable that the destruction in Del 
Norte, Humboldt, and the other 48 out of 58 
counties could have been prevented. 

It is generally agreed that the Oroville 
Dam on the Feather River would have pre- 
vented the inundation of Yuba City and 
surrounding territory—if it had been built. 

It is generally agreed that Coyote Valley 
Dam would have minimized, if not prevented, 
the deplorable losses sustained in Mendocino 
and Sonoma—if it had been built. 

The Smith, Klamath, Trinity, and Eel 
Rivers, along with others in northern Cali- 
fornia, must be tamed if we are to protect 
our citizens and to approach complete util- 
ization of our water resources—demanded 
for California’s present needs and future 
growth. 

To be sure there is great controversy about 
who will get what proportion of impounded 
waters. There is equally great controversy 
about the mechanics of getting north 
coastal waters to the areas where they will be 
used. 

These factors pale into insignificance, 
however, with the realization of the immense 
damage, suffering and loss of life which could 
have been prevented were the proper dams 
in existence instead of being simply drams 
or a focal point for batties over region ad- 
vantages and governmental philosophy. 

Since there is nearly unanimous agree- 
ment that these dams must be built some- 
time, let us build them now. 

These projects cannot be completed over- 
night. While construction is going on, men 
of good will with a real desire to advance 
the welfare of all California can solve the 
vexing problems of rights to the surplus 
waters which will be stored behind the dams. 
Competent engineers are already at work 
trying to determine the easiest, most efficient 
methods and routes for transporting waters 
to areas of deficiency. 

Perhaps politics is the most shameful as- 
pect of the delay which has characterized 
taming of California’s rampaging rivers. 
Although many complicated factors are in- 
volved, the issues—when stripped to its es- 
sentials—is whether California will pro- 
ceed with construction plans or whether we 
will wait around for the Federal Government 
to sometime come in and make them and 
do the jobs. 

Last week the Del Norte County Board of 
Supervisors made a very wise move when 
it engaged competent hydraulic engineers 
to make an intensive study of the county’s 
neeas both for flood control measures and 
for economic utilization of our wasted water, 
From these studies may well come a new era 
for our citizens; the birth of a new indus- 
trial economy; the protection of the econ- 
omy we have enjoyed. 

While the memory of disaster 1s still 
fresh, let us all unite to see that it does not 
happen again. Californians, whether from 
“areas of origin’ or “areas of deficiency,” 
whether Republicans or Democrats, whether 
flood victims, their benefactors, or simply 
observers of the terrible catastrophe, should 
aemand action now. 


February 
AMVETS’ 1956 Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan. 
uary 17 I had the privilege of introducing 
to the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, Mr. Rudolph G. Pesata, nationa] 
commander of the American Veterans of 
World War II, at which time he present. 
ed to the committee the AMVETS 1955 
legislative program. 

Mr. Pesata lives in the 10th Mlinois 
Congressional District, which adjoins the 
district which I represent. He is a vet. 
eran who became active in AMVETS im- 
mediately after his discharge from the 
service in 1946, and held many major 
posts in the organization prior to his 
election to national commander. Besides 
his work in this veterans’ organization 
he has been active in the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks and the Na- 
tional Association of Postal Supervisors, 
In those capacities his path has crossed 
mine on many occasions, and I have al- 
ways been impressed with his keen judg- 
ment, objective thinking, and fair ap- 
proach to the problem at hand. 

The AMVETS’ 1956 legislative pro- 
gram as presented to the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee by Mr. Pesata is as 
follows: 

AMVETS 1956 LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
(Statement of Rudolph G. Pesta, national 
commander of AMVETS before the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of 

Representatives, on January 17, 1956) 

Chairman TEAGUE, Mrs. ROGERS, and mem- 
bers of the Committee on Yeterans’ Affairs, it 
is a distinct privilege to accept on behalf of 
my organization this opportunity to present 
the highlights of AMVETS 1956 legislative 
program. Ican assure you that this appear- 
ance represents a milestone in my year as 
national commander. 

This date, of course, marks the approxi- 
mate halfway mark of another congressional 
term. To me, however, it is a beginning— 
the beginning of a productive legislative 
year—a year that we of AMVETS hope will 
have special significance, marked by success 
in resisting the efforts of those who would 
place expediency and economy above equity 
and merit in determining the best course 
for our Nation's veterans. 

This goal cannot be attained by AMVETS 
alone. It requires the active interest and 
support of every member of this committee. 
In the year ahead, you will undoubtedly be 
called upon to consider many of the recom- 
mendations stemming from the recently 
completed Hoover Commisison study. Some 
have merit, while others strike at the very 
heart of the veterans benefit structure. You 
have already demonstrated an awareness of 
the implications of the Hoover recommenda- 
tions on veterans affairs with the release, on 
March 26, 1955, of an analysis of their report 
on Federal medical services. We are con- 
fident that in your forthcoming deliberations 
you will reject those recommendations that 
adversely affect the best interests of veterans. 

BRADLEY COMMISSION 


The recommendations of the President's 
Commission on Veterans Pensions will sure- 
ly be unveiled prior to the adjournment of 
this session of Congress. Almost a year ago 
my predecessor, in a similar appearance be- 
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fore this very committee indicated that 


would not prejudge the recom- 
Avdations stemming from the study being 
c- ducted by the Bradley Commission. We 
witerate that statement today. 

anticipating, however, that recommenda- 
tions to alter the existing non-service-con- 
nected pension structure will be forthcom- 
ing, delegates to the 11th National Conven- 
tion of 'S adopted a resolution that 
opposes any move on the part of the Brad- 
jey Commission or any other group to elimi- 
nate the non-service-connected veterans 
pension system. In our judgment, present 
pension laws are sound. Any move to elimi- 
nate or reduce them will be opposed vigor- 
ously by AMVETS. 

pISABILITY AND DEATH COMPENSATION 


Believing that the rates of compensation 
for service-connected disability and death 
are not commensurate with today’s cost of 
living, we shall seek legislation to provide 
such an increase in the immediate future. 
We recognize that H. R. 7089, the survivor 
penefits bill, which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the last session of Con- 
gress would revise drastically the scale of 
compensation payments to widows, chil- 
dren, and parents. The proposed revisions 
are not, in the judgment of AMVETS, the 
most equitable approach to this problem. 
We realize, however, that legislation before 
this committee to increase the rates of com- 
pensation to survivors will be dependent 
upon Senate action on H. R. 7089. 

Under current statute, a psychosis that 
becomes manifest to a degree of 10 percent 
within 2 years of separation from military 
service is presumed to be service connected 
for treatment and hospitalization purposes 
only. AMVETS contend that the presump- 
tion of service connection, being valid for 
this purpose, would be equally valid for the 
payment of compensation. Accordingly, we 
urge you to consider amendatory legislation 
during this session of Congress. 


DISABILITY PENSIONS 


In the field of veterans’ pensions for non- 
service-connected disabilities, we have but 
one legislative recommendation. As you well 
know, unmarried veterans, who may be obli- 
gated to support dependent parents, cannot 
qualify for non-service-connected pension 
based on total disability if their annual in- 
come exceeds $1,400. It is the considered 
opinion of AMVETS that unmarried veter- 
ans who prove to the satisfaction of the 
Veterans’ Administration that they are sup- 
porting dependent parents should receive the 
same consideration with respect to income 
limitations as married veterans. We, there- 
fore, recommend that the income limitation 
for single veterans with dependent parents 
be increased to $2,700 per year in determin- 
ing entitlement to non-service-connected 
pensions under part III, Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a). We respectfully urge that 
this committee consider this matter dur- 
ing the current session of Congress. 

DEATH PENSIONS 

A long-standing inequity in the criteria 
for determining the eligibility of widows 
for death pension demands attention by this 
committee. As you know, widows of World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans to be 
eligible must establish that the veteran upon 
whose death the application for pension is 
based was separated from service for medi- 
cal reasons or that he had an ascertainable 
degree of service-connected disability at the 
time of death. The widows of World War I 
veterans applying for this benefit are spared 
this requirement and may qualify merely on 
the establishment of 90 days’ service and 
& discharge other than dishonorable. We 
Can see no logical reason for the disparity 
and recommend its correction. 

Equally deserving of attention during this 
Session is legislation to provide for the de- 
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duction of burial expenses from the proceeds 
of commercial life insurance in determining 
a widow’s annual income for entitlement to 
non-service-connected death pension. In 

ary instances, a widow is denied pension 
for a year because the proceeds from a small 
insurance policy, most of it consumed by 
burial expense, cause her to exceed the stat- 
utory income limitation of $1,400 or $2,700 
as the case may be. 


EDUCATION 


AMVETS continue to recognize the need 
for a scholarship assistance program for the 
children of certain deceased veterans. We 
have reviewed with approving interest H. R. 
588, the bill to provide Federal scholarships 
for the minor children of our war dead, and 
introduced by the distinguished chairman of 
this committee. We believe your action con- 
tinues the enlightened policy, first exem- 
plified by Public Law 346, which not only 
recognizes the heroic sacrifices of our serv- 
icemen and women, but also acknowledges a 
responsibility for their future in terms of 
self-help. : 

Even more important is the future of those 
youngsters whose fathers’ sacrifices have prej- 
udiced their own opportunities. AMVETS, 
as you know, have long believed both in the 
particular need for educational grants under 
such circumstances and the responsibility of 
the Nation to provide them. In fact, our 
current resolution on this subject, first 
adopted in 1954 and reiterated in 1955, goes 
even beyond the scope of your proposed 
legislation and includes the children of all 
service-connected dead and totally disabled. 

Because we feel that scholarships must be 
provided, whether through private or public 
action, AMVETS have already taken steps in 
this direction in the absence of large-scale 
activity by the Federal Government. Our 
National Service Foundation has established 
the AMVET memorial scholarship program 
which annually awards seven $2,000 college 
scholarships to the children of deceased or 
totally disabled former servicemen. 


On the basis of our experience with the 
scholarships and with the problems of the 
children of servicemen, I should like to rec- 
ommend that the children of all service- 
connected dead and permanently and totally 
disabled veterans be eligible for scholarships. 
The inclusion of these additional groups 
will, of course, increase the cost of the 
scholarship program. No one, however, can 
or should be pennywise when considering 
the educational future of these children. 
Most of them would not face the need for 
help if their fathers had not been killed or 
disabled in the defense of our country. We 
respectfully urge you to assign the highest 
priority to the consideration of this worthy 
legislation. 

The excellent results of the veterans edu- 
cation program are known to allof us. This 
investment by a grateful Nation acting 
through Congress is paying and will continue 
to pay for many years tremendous dividends 
in economical, social, and technological ad- 
vances. Accordingly, AMVETS will continue 
to actively support all programs to effect 
improved educational opportunities, and 
particularly, we will support an educational 
program for all ex-servicemen that will con- 
tinue as long as the youth of the Nation are 
being drafted for military service. 

HOUSING 


It has been estimated that some 11 million 
World War II veterans have not used their 
entitlement to the loan-guaranty provision 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944. The authority to grant this benefit 
will expire in July 1957. Like the education 
program, the effect of this program on the 
economy of the Nation has been tremendous. 
Its advantages to the Nation far outweigh 
any objections that can be cited. With the 
termination date approaching, it is reason- 
able to assume that many thousands of vet- 
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erans will utilize their entitlement in the 
immediate future. As the demand for hous- 
ing increases, some inflationary reaction, in 
the nature of higher prices in both old and 
new housing, could conceivably follow. 
Aside from the possibility of inflation, the 
natural rush of veterans trying to meet the 
July 1957 deadline could result in a boom- 
and-bust proposition of greatly accelerated 
construction activity for a year and a half 
followed by a sharp decline. Such a situa- 
tion could have dire effects on the economy 
of our Nation. 


At the time the July 1957 limitation was 
imposed, no one, of course, could foresee the 
outbreak of Korean hostilities in June 1950. 
In the 3 years that followed, substantial 
credit controls were imposed and construc- 
tion materials became scarce. These factors 
undoubtedly interrupted the home buying 
pians of many veterans. 

Because of these compelling reasons, we 
support a 3-year extension of the loan- 
guaranty program for World War II veterans. 

In discussing the World War IT housing 
program, we cannot overlook the splendid 
work of this committee in exposing the un- 
scrupulous persons engaged in the illegal 
sale of GI housing entitlements in certain 
areas of the country. Such a practice is not 
only illegal but casts a shadow upon the 
integrity of veterans everywhere while be- 
smirching an otherwise fine record of 
achievement. We urge that you continue 
your vigidance in this direction. 


HOSPITAL-REPAIR PROGRAM 


We are not unmindful of the fact that the 
investigations conducted by this committee 


* during the 1st session of the 84th Congress 


into the state of repair and maintenance 
of Veterans’ Administration hospitals played 
a major role in the appropriation of addi- 
tional funds for sorely needed repairs and 
modernizations in older facilities. In recog- 
nition of this outstanding contribution in 
the interests of veterans, our national execu- 
tive committee in its spring meeting of 1955, 
commended the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and urged that the needed overhaul- 
ing and repairs brought to light by your in- 
vestigation be completed at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

Obviously, this extensive project will re- 
quire additional moneys. Accordingly, dele- 
gates to the most recent AMVETS national 
convention unanimously endorsed a resolu- 
tion calling upon Congress to appropriate 
sufficient funds to permit the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to increase the tempo of 
this long-range project. We expect to make 
these views known to the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses of Congress. We 
are confident that this committee will con- 
tinue its active interest and productive ef- 
forts in support of the so-called Veterans’ 
Administration nonbed betterment program, 


CONCLUSION 


We have attempted here today, Mr. Chair- 
man, to highlight our legislative program 
for the coming year. In the interest of time 
we have, of course, touched only upon cer- 
tain matters of current interest to veterans 
and those concerned with the welfare of 
veterans and their dependents. With your 
permission, sir, we desire to submit a digest 
of the resolutions adopted in September 
1955 by the 1ith annual national conven- 
tion of AMVETS. These resolutions con- 
tain the complete AMVETS legislative pro- 
gram, and, in our judgment, merit the same 
attention as the portion already cited. 

A close analysis of this program will re- 
veal that AMVETS are interested in the per- 
fection of a sound legitimate structure of 
veterans’ benefits—an enduring structure 
that will adequately and properly discharge 
the Nation’s obligation to its veterans and 
at the same time earn and merit the respect 
of the American people. 
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Basically, the structure should include (1) 
adequate compensation and medical treat- 
ment for service-connected disabilities and 
adequate but equal care for survivors, (2) 
pensions for veterans who are permanently 
and totally disabled from non-service-con- 
nected conditions, with need, unemploy- 
ability, and disability as the fundamental 
tests to be met, (3) entitlement to hospi- 
talization for the treatment of non-service- 
connected disabilities when a bed is available 
and financial need is apparent, (4) voca- 
tional rehabilitation to overcome occupa- 
tional handicaps created by service-con- 
nected disability, (5) education and train- 
ing to replace lost opportunity, and (6) spe- 
cial assistance, including certain priorities 
and preferences, in obtaining suitable, gain- 
ful employment. 

This in essence is our program. We look 
to you who are responsible for plotting the 
proper course for millions of veterans for 
assistance. We are confident that your ob- 
jective thinking and careful study followed 
by the nonpartisan, vigorous action you have 
demonstrated so frequently in the past will 
result in a sound equitable structure of vet- 
erans’ benefits. We pledge to this committee 
and its extremely capable staff our continued 
cooperation and assistance in attaining this 
goal, 


An Expression of Appreciation by Flood 
Victims to a Unit of the United States 
Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I de- 
Sire to include a letter from Patrick J. 
Murphy and John Menary commending 
the officers and men of the 777th A. C. 
and W. Squadron for their outstanding 
assistance to the community of Kla- 
math, Calif., which was practically de- 
stroyed during the recent flood. 

The First Congressional District, 
which I represent, is composed of 7 
counties. Every county has suffered 
severe flood damage and all are in- 
cluded in the Presidentially declared 
disaster area of California. 

I made two trips to the district to in- 
spect flood damage and to assist in co- 
ordinating application of disaster assist- 
ance. I saw the devastation firsthand, 
talked to many victims, and heard nu- 
merous accounts of acts of heroism per- 
formed by individuals, police, firemen, 
civil defense workers, and various units 
of the Armed Forces. 

I would not endeavor to single out 
nor list these acts of heroism performed 
under hazardous conditions to save lives 
and property. I believe the acts exhibit 
once again that regardless of race, color, 
creed or position—the American people 
can be counted on to rally to the aid 
to each other in times of distress. 

The following letter reveals one such 
incident among many, and constitutes 
an expression of appreciation: 
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Hon. HuBERT SCUDDER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: During the recent flood disaster 
here in Klamath, many individuals, com- 
panies, and organizations proved themselves 
worthy of the heartfelt thanks and admira- 
tion of this community. The purpose of 
this letter is to tell of the outstanding job 
done by one of these—the 777th A. C. & W. 
Squadron, commanded by Maj. Edward G. 
Cassidy, which, as you know, is an Air Force 
unit stationed here. 

The men of this organization helped in- 
dividuals move belongings before the waters 
rose; they fed and housed homeless people 
during the emergency and immediately 
thereafter; provided food and bedding for 
many people in the Requa area; worked 
with civil defense on guard duty to prevent 
looting and to provide road block details; 
helped shovel out schools, churches, many 
individual homes and businesses; sent out 
messages by radio to notify friends and rela- 
tives of people’s safety; and supplied medical 
care and medicines. They shouldered many 
of these same responsibilities in the 

lamath Glen area. 

After people started returning to their 
homes, the squadron announced that it 
would pick up, clean, and do their best to 
repair all electrical appliances damaged by 
the flood which were turned in to them. 
To date, they have repaired hundreds of 
items, such as stoves, refrigerators, washing 
machines, irons, etc. 

Not only is all the actual assistance deep- 
ly appreciated, but we were especially im- 
pressed by the cooperative attitude in which 
it was offered and the spirit in which it was 
executed by the men of the squadron. 

We feel that the long hours, the heavy 
labor, and the generous spirit of these men 
given to a community where they, as indi- 
viduals, are Only temporary members, de- 
serve more than just a local word of thanks. 
We would appreciate your discussing our 
pratitude for the outstanding Job done by 
this Air Force squadron at the Washington 
level in hopes that they may be commended 
by one of their own leaders. 

PatRicK J. MURPHY, 
JOHN MENARY. 


Protect Our Armed Services Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, a wave 
of protest is spreading over the country 
against the status-of-forces treaty. The 
enormity of the deprivation of the rights 
of American servicemen and women 
permitted under this treaty is speedily 
coming to light. 

The Bow amendment which was passed 
by the House by a substantial margin 
evidenced the real opinion of the coun- 
try. It provided that hereafter no 
American military serviceman could be 
stationed in any foreign country to which 
the United States has surrendered crim- 
inal jurisdiction of the American mili- 
tary personnel. Unfortunately, it was 
not accepted by the other body. 
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I am unable to discern any single, req) 
substantial justification for the present 
status of forces treaty arrangement, It 
is said by the proponents that the treaty 
provides reciprocal rights, that we are 
able to try foreign military personne in 
American courts just as we confer the 
right on foreign courts to try American 
boys. However, it is not pointed out that 
foreign personnel are tried under Amey. 
ican law which guarantees complete dye 
process to the accused—a full Statement 
of the specifications of the crime allegeg 
right to bail, presentation to the granq 
jury in all serious cases, fair trial by an 
unbiased judge and jury, confrontatioy 
of witnesses, presumption of innocence, 
entitlement to counsel, and all other con. 
stitutional safeguards to which any ae. 
cused is entitled in our courts under the 
Constitution and the law. 

It must be recognized that in many 
countries where our boys are stationed 
the law does not provide these safe. 
guards, indeed some of them do not com- 
ply with the fundamental requirements 
of due process as Known to our constity. 
tional law. There is no justification 
whatever for this country continuing 
such an arrangement that is so unfair 
and unjust to those who are making 
greatest sacrifices to serve the Nation 
and who are entitled to the full protec. 
tion of our Government. 

This arrangement has been defended 
on the grounds that our friends abroad 
will continue to cooperate as they have 
in the past in turning over those charged 
with offenses against their laws to our 
own military courts for trial. However, 
the arrangement has not worked out that 
way. Foreign nations are not surrender- 
ing any of our accused troops for trial 
by our military and they are not meet- 
ing the expectation held in high quarters 
that they would act in this manner, 

It strikes me that this is another in- 
stance of ill-advised appeasement of for- 
eign nations and so-called reciprocity in 
which our Nation, as usual, does most 
of the reciprocating. 

If State Department employees are im- 
mune from this treaty, there is all the 
more reason that members of the Armed 
Forces should also be immune, and I hope 
that the administration and the Con- 
gress will soon act to correct what is be- 
coming truly a scandalous infringement 
of the basic rights of our beloved service- 
men and women serving in foreign coun- 
tries. 


Face of a Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 
Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, W. R. Oliver and Alton Brous- 


sard, editors of the magazine, Rural 
Power, have over the years done & 
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panner job in reporting progress and 
information to people of south- 


iving 1 
et Louisiana as to developments in 


rural power through REA. The South- 
est Louisiana Electric Membership 
: ration is the world’s largest rural 
alectrification association. Many of the 
outstanding citizens of southwest Loui- 
jana are responsible.for the phenomenal 
syecess of this project and the manager- 
hip of Mr. U. J. Gajan has been ex- 
tremely successful. 

Most inspirational is the coverplate 
of the February 1956 issue of Rural 
power featuring Face of a Farmer and 
an editorial in that issue similarly en- 
titled. Knowing the man who bears this 
countenance and the inspiration he has 
been to the development of our areas in 
touisiana, I invite the reading of this 
editorial, which follows, by all of my 


colleagues: 
FACE OF A FARMER 

The face on the cover of this magazine 
js familiar to many. Some may know the 
sentleman’s name; many others will recog- 
nize this visage simply as the face of the 
american farmer. They will see in it the 
reflection of all the wonderful qualities that 
make America great. They will see strength, 
character, personality, respect, the dignity 
of labor, the rewards of the good earth. 

Taat the face is that of M. W. “Mike” 
Scanlan, president of the Southwest Louisi- 
ana Electric Membership Corp., is secondary. 
More important is that “Mr. Mike’s” coun- 
tenance is typical of all farmers. You might 
say his is the face of democracy at work; 
democracy with a pitchfork in its hand. 

Here is the face of a man who has pride. 
Not pride in the sense of self-admiration 
or an exaggerated idea of his own worth, 
but pride in accomplishment and owner- 
ship. 

Here is the face of a man who enjoys 
independence, who operates his own farm, 
produces much of what he eats, earns his 
money, voices his opinions, loves his fam- 
‘ly, serves his God, and enjoys sharing his 
blessings with his fellow man. 

Here is the face of thousands and thou- 
sands of member-owners of REA who saw 
their city neighbors install electric re- 
frigerators, electric washing machines and 
driers, electric ranges, fans and air con- 
ditioners, while their own wives were fill- 
ing kerosene lamps, cleaning sooty chim- 
neys, breaking ice films on water buckets, 
scuffing their fingers on washing boards. 

This is the face of the farmer who was 
doing hundreds of farm chores as his great- 
grandfather did them, while his city friends 
accomplished the same tasks and many more 
with a 1 horsepower electric motor at a cost 
of about 5 cents. 

This is the face of the farmer who decided 
to do something about his situation. He 
bettered it a thousand times over by ob- 
taining REA power. He not only got elec- 
tric power to increase his own worth to the 
soil and the Nation, but to provide his 
Wife and family with the almost limitless 
number of electric labor-saving devices. 

And furthermore, this farmer obtained 
electric power for himself and his neighbors 
aespite the fact he faced tremendous ob- 
stacles. Private industry, when asked, said 
electricity couldn’t be brought to the farm; 
U wasn’t practical, and the farmers wouldn't 
Use it if they had it. 

History has proved the farmer was right 
and the public utility companies were wrong. 
Yet our farmer is still fighting—fighting to 
tetain his electric co-op, which the utility 
Companies would now like to gobble up. 

This is the face of the farmer who owns 
and operates his electric cooperative and 


oa deep humility enjoys pride of own- 
TSQip, 
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This is the face that fulfilled your Rural 
Electric Association’s creed: 

“To advance the position of agriculture— 
to enrich the life of the community—to free 
men and women from the heavy drudgery 
of the home and farm—this Rural Elec- 
tric Association was erected by southwest 
Louisiana farmers to supply the rural areas 
with the limitless service of electricity.” 





It Really Makes a Difference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of the Members 
a timely editorial which appeared re- 
cently in the Steamboat Springs (Colo.) 
Pilot. 

It has recently become an absolute 
necessity for Cabinet members to catch 
up on their magazine reading. Members 
of Congress have also been observed 
reading magazines. 

For Republican Members who have re- 
cently taken up this pastime, I would like 
to recommend Time, which enjoys think- 
ing of itself as a weekly magazine which 
interprets the news in an understandable 
way for those who are not well enough 
endowed intellectually to interpret events 
for themselves. 

I recommend Time for all good Repub- 
licans not necessarily because all good 
Republicans are lacking in intellect, but 
because in Time the Republicans will 
always find satisfying reading. 

Time’s deft writers are artists of the 
highest caliber. They must of necessity 
be artists in order to color the news as 
they do. This weekly magazine, which is 
supposed to make some attempt to be ob- 
jective in its reporting of the facts, pre- 
sents one of the most slanted news re- 
ports in the Nation. 

Time, however, is not the only publica- 
tion today which presents a colored view 
of the news. In many instances, the 
press today is not living up to its respon- 
sibilities. One of the major concerns of 
a free press should certainly be to strive 
for objective reporting in its news col- 
umns. I submit that many reporters are 
not doing that. There are those who are 
doing an outstanding job, but I am in- 
clinded to believe they may be in the 
minority. 

Certainly one publication which is 
head and shoulders above all others in its 
ability to slant and color the news is 
Time magazine, as the following editorial 
from the Steamboat Springs Pilot in- 
dicates. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir REALLY MAKES A DIFFERENCE 

We long have marveled at the adroit fash- 
ion in which news magazines color the news 
to suit their taste and influence public opin- 
ion by the way they interpret events of the 


day. 

It has remained for Milton S. Gwirtzman, 
former Harvard Crimson editor, now at Yale 
Law School, to point out a few glaring ways 
in which the public is misled. The article 
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from the Harvard Crimson is reprinted in 
the January edition of Neiman Reports. As 
no one saves old news magazines it is diffi- 
cult for the average reader to discern the 
direction in which he is being led. 

Gwirtzman has had the time to check back 
on Time, which boasts you can depend on 
its accuracy. He compares Time's reporting 
on the same men and the same events during 
the Democratic administration in 1946-52 
and the Republican administration of 
1952-55. 

Parts of the article follow: 

Take the income tax, an event of annoying 
recurrence. The average American, of whom 
Time writes with great apparent familiarity, 
was bent over by his tax burden during the 
Democratic years. Thus: “This week once 
again, the American taxpayer * * * was 
working over his income-tax return. He did 
not do the job happily. * * * The blow, in 
full and crushing measure, now lands each 
March 15 on the chin of a fellow named 
John Q.” (March 10, 1952.) 

But in 1955: “Sixty milion Americans have 
by this week signed their 1954 income-tax 
forms. * * * They did this, wonderful to 
tell, without riots or protest * * * It has 
become more and more unfashionable to 
criticize the income-tax level.” (April 18, 
1955.) 

Or look at the periodic reports on the 
economic health of the Nation: 

April 2, 1951 (Democratic administration) : 
“Never in United States history had the cost 
of living been so high. Between January 15 
and February 15 the consumer’s price index 
Jumped 1.3 percent to 183.8.” 

July 4, 1955 (Republican administration. 
Consumer price index, 192.3.) “After a con- 
siderable shift in domestic economic policy, 
the United States is more prosperous than 
ever before.” 

The sudden glow which accompanied the 
Republican administration even transformed 
personalities. George E. Allen, when a Gov- 
ernment official in the Truman administra- 
tion, was worked over as follows: 


“For 18 years, roly-poly George FE. Allen 
bobbed around Washington like a pneumatic 
rubber hose.” (October 16, 1950.) “Last week 
the President (Truman) eased his croniest 
crony, George E. Allen. into the Board of Di- 
rectors of (the) Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation.” (January 28, 1946.) “George 
is all the more remarkable because ,to the 
naked eye he is aclown.” (August 12, 1946.) 

But behold: “Last week the President 
(Eisenhower) chatted quiety with golfing 
companion George E. Allen, Washington 
lawyer and friend of Presidents.” (December 
14, 1954.) 

Time’s technique is perhaps best revealed 
in its weekly column on the Presidency. Its 
reports on Presidential behavior are able to 
rise above objectively and perceive distinc- 
tions where none are apparent. Thus, 
“President Truman flapped open his leather 
notebook, and began in his usual flat tone to 
read his message to Congress on the State 
of the Union. When he finished 45 minutes 
later, he had made little news.” (January 
21, 1952.) However, “President Eisenhower’s 
1955 State of the Union speech had sweep 
and calm balance;” and although “it elabo- 
rated the obvious, perhaps that was precisely 
what the Nation needed.” (January, 17, 
1955.) 

What bothered Time about the Fair Deal 
was its omnibus character. “In this best of 
all Democratic worlds he (Truman) had 
something for everybody. For the business- 
man, he had his new program of Govern- 
ment loan insurance and other aids to small 
business. For the farmer and consumer, he 
had the Brannan plan.” (May 22, 1950.) 
“For everyone else, there was a whole grab- 
bag of social and economic promises.” (Jan- 
uary 18, 1948.) One might expect that Time 
would be similarly annoyed when President 
Eisenhower proposed such familiar Fair Deal 
items as “lower tariffs, technical assistance, 
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public works, highways, public housing, 
strengthened health services, alleviation (of) 
the shortage of schoolrooms, increase in the 
minimum wage, higher pay scale for postal 
employees, amendment of the McCarran Act 
to eliminate injustices and discrimination.” 
(January 17, 1955.) 

But once again, Time was able to spot the 
difference: “Through the departmentalized 
details of his (Eisenhower's) proposals runs 
a clear, consistent thread, joining each fact 
and each measure wtih all the others. The 
thread is the general good. He has not 
thrown together a hodgepodge of group in- 
terests. Every proposal seems to be tested 
by the standard of the whole Nation’s in- 
terest.” (January 18, 1954.) 

It is perhaps arguable whether a weekly 
has any more right than a daily to editorial- 
ize in its news columns. Instead, with what 
must be a great expenditure on interviews 
and questionnaires, it tells its readers what 
the people think: 

“In the eyes of most United States citi- 
zens, Harry Truman's administration had 
bogged down in ludicrous futility.” (June 3, 
1946.) 

“The public had an impression of a petu- 
lant, irascible President who stubbornly pro- 
tected shoddy friends, a man who has grown 
too touchy to make judicious decisions, who 
failed to give the Nation any clear leadership 
in these challenging times.” (April 23, 1951.) 

“They saw Ike, and liked what they saw. 
They liked him for his strong, vigorous man- 
ner of speech and for an overriding, innate 
kindliness and modesty. But most of all, 
they liked him in a way they could scarcely 
explain. They liked Ike because, when they 
saw him and heard him talk, he made them 
proud of themselves and all the half-forgot- 
ten best that was in them and in the Nation.” 
(June 16, 1952.) 

It is comforting to know that the edu- 
cators, corporation presidents, Congressmen, 
and others who depend on Time, can draw 
their opinions from such a clear, pure foun- 
tain of fact. Makes the rest of us feel more 
at ease. 


Congratulations to the Navy Department 
for Its Effective Cooperation With 
Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to call to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives a program of the Navy 
Department which has operated so suc- 
cessfully in the city of Huntington, W. 
Va., that it is being applied to similar 
situations all over the Nation. I refer 
to the Navy Department pilot program 
of assistance for substantial labor sur- 
plus areas, first tried in Huntington. 
The success of this program illustrates 
clearly the great good which can be ac- 
complished through the sincere cooper- 
ation between responsible Government 
leaders and officials of small business. 

Much of the credit for the success of 
this program can be directly attributed 
to the outstanding efforts of Navy De- 
partment officers who have devoted 
themselves tirelessly to this project. I 
want to particularly congratulate Vice 
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Adm. M. L. Royar, Chief of the Office 
of Naval Materiel. His direct interest in 
helping small business and labor in a 
surplus labor area has enabled that area 
to return to a more prosperous condition 
in the course of 1 year. Admiral Royar 
retired only yesterday and to me this 
program stands as a fitting climax to a 
successful career. 

The personal direction and assistance 
of Rear Adm.’R. L. Swart, Vice Chief, 
the Office of Naval Personnel, has in 
equal measure contributed to the suc- 
cess of this program and through it to 
the economic well-being of a number of 
industries and thousands of individuals. 
Therefore, I want to note also a particu- 
lar vote of appreciation to Admiral 
Swart. 

To those in the Navy Department who 
cooperated with these men, I think we 
also owe our congratulations. Dr. Ken- 
neth P. Borgen, in particular, has de- 
voted long hours to creative and practi- 
cal efforts of immeasurable value in suc- 
cessfully completing this program. 

Of course, the businessmen who have 
participated in this activity in the Navy 
Department have themselves made an 
outstanding contribution to their com- 
munity and the Nation. Through their 
efforts in cooperation with the Navy De- 
partment, not only have their own busi- 
nesses thrived but their work for the 
Navy Department has made a real con- 
tribution to our national defense. Fol- 
lowing is the letter from Admiral Swart 
explaining the Navy program: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF NAVAL MATERIAL, 
Washington, D.C., January 12, 1956. 
Hon. M. G. BURNSIDE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BuRNSIDE: With this letter I 
am forwarding to you a copy of ONM In- 
struction 4803.3 of December 13, 1955, on the 
Navy program of assistance for substantial 
labor surplus areas with the hope that it 
may be helpful to you and the Congress. 

Our program of industrial workshops, 
community production clinics, and techno- 
logical exhibits, in addition to procurement 
awards, places maximum reliance on private 
initiative and vigorous, informed competi- 
tion. We feel that initial results of the pro- 
gram in Huntington, W. Va., indicate that 
it is beneficial to both the community and 
the Department of the Navy. 

As you know, in Huntington, a defense- 
production pool has been formed to produce 
a critical defense item on an integrated basis 
in that dispersed geographic area as a mobi- 
lization planning project for a military 
agency. In addition, the community has 
benefited from the work of their local indus- 
tries committee formed in conjunction with 
the program. We are informed that several 
plants have expanded their facilities and 
payrolls as a result of increased commercial 
and Government business. The Navy, alone, 
shipped out approximately $14 million worth 
of material produced in the Huntington area 
in fulfillment of contracts during the first 
7 months of 1955. Employment during the 
period increased from 78,775 to 82,900. 

You may also be interested in knowing 
that our work with the Huntington com- 
munity proved most helpful in assisting firms 
in the flood-disaster counties of the North- 
eastern and Western States this fall and 
winter. We adapted the labor-surplus area 
program to the flood-disaster areas and have 
conducted 28 industrial clinics in these areas 
for manufacturers. At these clinics, our pro- 
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gram of production and procurement Assist 
ance is explained. ONM Instruction 48003) 
of October 17, 1955, and ONM Instruction 
4800.33 of November 14, 1955, are encloses 
for your information in this connection, 

Further, you may be interested in oy; pro. 
gram of technological exhibits for labor. 
surplus areas. Such an exhibit was held ip 
Detroit, Mich., during October 1954. Per. 
sonal interviews were held 6 months later 
with a representative sample of the some 
5,000 persons who attended this exhibit o; 
new methods, processes, and patents 
Twenty-three percent of those interviewed 
were in the process of developing ideas gained 
at the exhibit of significance to defense pros 
duction or had already put them into effect 
Among some of the applications of exhibit 
ideas were the use of printed circuits jy 
electronic equipment, the use of aluminum 
ferrous metal in jet engine components, and 
the use of the shell molding process to cyt 
costs and achieve closer tolerances in cast. 
ings. It may be that such an exhibit woul 
be helpful to your district. 

I feel sure that you are pleased to learn of 
the great benefits which have been deriyeg 
from the program which you initiated jn 
Huntington in December 1954. It has been 
a pleasure to work with your Office and the 
aggressive, cooperative Small Industries Com. 
mittee of Huntington headed by Mr, Charies 
Peoples. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. Swart, 
Rear Admiral, USN, Vice Chief of 
Naval Materiel. 


UTILIZATION OF INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES oF 
HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—SuMMary Report or 
FINDINGS OF SMALL INDUSTRIES COMMITTEE 
OF HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Problem: How can small-business men of 
Huntington, W. Va., cooperate to make the 
maximum use of their production resources 
to obtain more commercial and Government 
business? 

Background: On December 11 and 12, 1954, 
our Congressional Representative, in coop- 
eration with the Huntington Manufacturers 
Club and the Chamber of Commerce, ar- 
ranged meetings of local manufacturers, 
labor organizations, and Government officials 
concerned with procurement. The Govern- 
ment officials attending representing the De- 
partment of Navy, the Army, the Air Force 
and the Small Business Administration ex- 
pressed a positive interest in helping the 
small industries of the Huntington area 
obtain opportunities for bidding on defense 
contracts. 

Fourteen manufacturers prepared bro- 
chures to help promote their products and 
many individual contacts were arranged 
with Government procurement officials who 
further indicated interest in helping Hunt- 
ington develop a broader defense production 
program. 

On June 21, 1955 an industrial workshop 
was arranged in Washington at the Navy 
Department by Huntington manufacturers. 
It was the first workshop held by a defense 
agency for small business firms. As 4a part 
of this effort, the manufacturers had per- 
sonal conferences with representatives of the 
various naval bureaus. Meetings were also 
arranged with Air Force procurement offi- 
cials and Small Business Administration peo- 
ple concerned with organizing production 
pools. Following the Washington meeting, 
Huntington businessmen formed a commit- 
tee to work on the problem of pooling theif 
respective production capabilities in order 
to broaden their area of competition. Sev 
eral advisors were obtained from Govern- 
ment and industry to help outline a program 
of action during the week of July 18, 1959. 

It is interesting to note that a total of 
approximately $3,729,782 in defense contracts 
has been awarded small firms in the Hunt 
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area since January 1, 1955. This in- 
that there are actual opportunities 
nt procurement by small busi- 
Huntington. 
summary of findings: Having duly con- 
red the problem in continuing sessions 
siderne period of July 18-21, 1955, a commit- 
ae Huntington’s small industries makes 
aa following overall recommendation, as the 
pad roach to the problem. 

Huntington app 

1, The prime and subcontractor method of 
doing business should be made more effective 
in Huntington. 

9. A production pool should be formed to 
increase the ability of small industries in 
Huntington to obtain Government contracts 
for critical defense items. 

The committee recommends that these 
proposals, as detailed in parts I and II of 
this report, be studied by appropriate Hunt- 
ington industries with a target date for ap- 
proval, modification, or disapproval of Au- 
gust 4, 1955. In the interim period, the com- 
mittee will be available for discussion of 
details of the proposals. 

A major objective to be served by these 
proposals is to increase average manufac- 
turers’ sales of Huntington firms to both 
commercial industry and the Government 
by 25 percent in the calendar year 1956 as 
compared with 1955. This amounts to a 
target increase of $30 million and an esti- 
mated increase in employment of 3,000 peo- 
ple, which would be further augmented by 
employment increases in protessional and 
service occupations in other business estab- 
lishments of the community. In addition, 
broader defense interests will be served in 
fully utilizing the capacity of small indus- 
tries for defense production, broadening the 
industrial mobilization base, providing for 
the production of critical defense items in 
dispersed geographic areas, and insuring full 
utilization of the manpower resources of 
labor surplus areas and the availability of 
occupational skills required for mobilization 
production. 

The committee recognizes that intensive 
effort and hard work is required to carry out 
its proposals. However, it is believed that 
the necessary leadership and cooperative 
spirit and know-how to accomplish the tasks 
set forth are present in Huntington. It is 
also believed that the action program out- 
lined will accomplish the objectives set forth. 

Committee members: Paul G. Davis, C. W. 
Davis & Sons, Inc.; L. Milton Polan, Polan 
Industries; Charles Peoples, the Peoples Co. 


Committee advisers: Darwin Ensign, En- 
sign Electric & Manufacturing Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Herman Brown, former gen- 
eral manager, International Nickel Co., 
Huntington, W. Va.; Conley Dillon, Marshall 
College, Huntington, W. Va.; Kenneth Bor- 
gen, Executive Office of the Secretary of the 
Navy, Office of Naval Material, Washington, 
D. C.; Comdr. William C. Logan, Inspector 
of Naval Material, Huntington, W. Va.; Dixon 
Smith, Small Business Administration, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Delbert Williams, Small Business 
Administration, Charleston, W. Va. 
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Utilization of Industrial Resources of 
Huntington, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
Ord, I include the following report of 
findings of Small Industries Committee 
of Huntington, W. Va.: 
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PART I 


Problem: How can small businessmen of 
Huntington, W. Va., cooperate to make the 
maximum use of their production resources 
to chtain more commercial and Government 
business? 

Facts bearing on the problem: The poten- 
tials of small business in the Huntington 
area are not presently fully utilized by the 
firms in the area. For example, a Hunting- 
ton contractor obtained a prime contract for 
a metal products unit which it had previ- 
ously manufactured and could largely be pro- 
duced in Huntington. The purchasing phase 
of the contract was turned over to the pur- 
chasing department for action in accordance 
with the established buying procedures of 
that company. 

It was determined that: 

(a) Presently known sources were being 
solicited without consideration to local com- 
panies except as they previously fitted into 
the procurement plans of the prime company. 

(b) That local sources were not advised of 
the possibility of work and the availability of 
tooling. 

(c) That many local sources were not call- 
ing on the purchasing department of the 
prime contractor. 

Steps were taken to notify other local com- 
panies which responded at various levels. 
Some immediately took steps to obtain orders 
by submitting quotations. Others, not rec- 
ognizing the extent of the work, did not 
take advantage of the notification. All local 
companies submitting bids were given an op- 
portunity to meet lower prices coming from 
outside sources. 

This and similar examples indicate that 
the prime and subcontractor method of doing 
business can be made more effective in Hunt- 
ington. It has the advantage of utilizing 
current industrial practice. The following 
action program is recommended, 


Recommendations 


1. Increase the knowledge of the produc- 
tive capacities of all businessmen in Hunt- 
ington among each other and prospective 
buyers. 

(a) This should widen the area of pro- 
curement for both commercial and Govern- 
ment business. 

(b) It should make maximum use of pro- 
duction facilities in Huntington prior to sub- 
contracting out of the area. 

This may be done by: 

(a) Interchange of industrial brochures. 

(b) Open house for each manufacturer. 

(c) Central file of production resources of 
Huntington in chamber of commerce for use 
in obtaining new business, 

2. Increase contacts with Government and 
commercial enterprises. 

(a) The Inspector of Naval Material, 
Huntington, will ensure that all subcontract 
possibilities are brought to the attention 
of appropriate manufacturers in Huntington 
as well as the chamber of commerce in ap- 
propriate instances. This includes prime 
contracts and instances where manufactur- 
ers are looking for a second source. 

The Huntington group should ensure that 
the Inspector is fully aware of each manu- 
facturer’s capabilities as well as group capa- 
bilities. 

(b) Invite selected manufacturers to sur- 
vey Huntington’s resources, 

(c) Write to selected manufacturers and 
make known resources of the community. 


(d) Augment personal visits to potential 
buyers. Establish an itinerary for each 
Huntington manufacturer to visit selected 
firms and explain his productive abilities as 
well as other facilities in Huntington. 

(e) Ensure placement on bidder’s lists of 
appropriate Government agencies and follow 
through aggressively on potential business. 

(f) Fully utilize Federal, State, and local 
government services for solving the problem 
including the Small Business Administration 
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and Area Development Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

3. Huntingtor! manufacturers should 
make known to each other business opportu- 
nities which come to their attention. 

4. Augment Huntington’s production ca- 
pacity as requirements develop. 

(a) Subcontract outside of the Huntington 
area. 

(b) Provide facilities locally such as 
foundry and forging capacity and screw ma- 
chines and turrent lathe capacity. 

5. The local industries committee of the 
chamber of commerce together with the 
Huntington Manufacturers’ Club should take 
the necessary steps to carry out the program. 
A steering committing should be formed 
fromm these two groups to carry out the pro- 
gram, 

Areas for further investigation 

1. What should be the nature of the con- 
tents of the master brochure? 

2. What supplements of subcontractor po- 
tential should each manufacturer. include 
in his brochure to indicate that he as a prime 
contractor has subcontractors available in 
Huntington? 

3. What sorts of information should be 
contained in the central file of the Hunting- 
ton Chamber of Commerce and how should 
it be used. 

4. What staff assistance should be provided 
to small-business men in the program by the 
Huntington Chamber of Commerce? 


PART II 


Problem: How can smail-business men of 
Huntington, W. Va., cooperate to make the 
maximum use of their production resources 
to obtain more commercial and Government 
business? 

Facts bearing on the problem: There are 
many items of Government procurement 
which are beyond the manufacturing capa- 
bilities of an individual small-business man 
but which could be made by several manu- 
facturers on a pooled basis. The Govern- 
ment has made it possible for such firms to 
combine in an organization to produce de- 
fense items without violating antitrust laws. 
These so-called production pools cannot op- 
erate to produce commercial items, 


Recommendations 


1. Manufacturers in Huntington should 
form a pool of their production facilities in 
order to secure contracts to manufacture 
guided missiles on an integrated basis or any 
other item suitable to Huntington facilities. 
Two committees should be_ established, 
namely, a procurement committee and an 
organization committee with the following 
responsibilities. These committees should 
be organized by a steering committee of the 
chamber of commerce and Huntington 
Manufacturers Club. They should operate 
simultaneously and report to the steering 
committee by October 1, 1955. 

a. A procurement planning committee 
should be designated to determine the pos- 
sibility of developing negotiations with the 
military departments for contracts to pro- 
duce guided missiles or other suitable items. 

1. This committee should ascertain the 
specific opportunities for guided missile pro- 
duction on an integrated basis in terms of 
the Huntington area production resources. 

(a) Types of missiles. 

(b) Production requirements for each 
missile—short and long-range, by rate and 
dollar volume. 

(c) Production resources required to meet 
requirements. 

2. The committee should also explore sub- 
contracting possibilities of guided missiles 
with current or prospective prime contrac- 
tors 

3. This committee shouid have available a 
master brochure of Huntington's production 
capacity to be developed by the local indus- 
tries committee of the chamber of commerce. 
This should be acceptable to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 
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4. This committee should have appropriate 
security clearances for working with the 
military departments. 

5. The first formal approach of the com- 
mittee to the military departments should 
be with the appropriate staff sections of the 
Department of Defense and the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. Preceding such an ap- 
proach, the committee should develop a 
sound procurement proposal. 

b. An organizational committee should be 
designated to develop recommendations for 
an organization to conduct the pool’s busi- 
ness assuming success of the procurement 
committee. 

(1) The committee should consider legal 
and financial aspects such as tax problems 
aspects and relationships of pool members 
with each other and with the Govern- 
ment. 

(2) Determine and recommend the type of 
pool which will be most effective for its 
purpose. The committee should look into 
corporate and unincorporated organizations 
as well as cooperatives. It should contact 
existing production pools and ascertain their 
strengths and weaknesses. Information 
available indicates that a strong, central- 
ized type of organization has the best chance 
of success. 

(3) The selection of top management for 
the pool is of maximum importance. The 
general manager of the pool should be highly 
qualified from a production and managerial 
viewpoint and be thoroughly familiar with 
Huntington facilities. He should command 
the respect of the community and possess 
demonstrated leadership abilities. 

(4) The committee should establish the 
qualifications for participants in the pool 
and ascertain whether there is sufficient in- 
terest to warrant an organizational meeting 
in conjunction with the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

(5) Draft a proposed charter for the opera- 
tion of the pool and work out a plan of 
operation, including production scheduling. 

(6) Draft a proposal to finance overhead 
costs of the pool including allocation of costs 
among pool members and method of defray- 
ing costs. It is considered that organiza- 
tional expenses will be a minimum of $1,000. 
Other costs are estimated to be a minimum 
of $50,000 for the first year of operation. 

(7) Determine engineering assistance and 
staff required for the overhead organiza- 
tion. 

2. To carry out the preceding proposals, 
it is recommended that a steering commit- 
tee be designated from the Huntington 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturer's 
Club. 

The steering committee should develop and 
carry out an educational program to inform 
private industry and the Government of the 
Huntington effort including full utilization 
of all information media including the radio, 
television, and the press. 

a. This committee should direct the opera- 
tion of the program and schedule it. 

b. It should insure critical evaluation of 
results of the program and develop im- 
provements as necessary. 

PART III 
Subsequent developments as of December 1, 
1955 

The Huntington community has aggres- 
sively carried out the preceding action pro- 
gram. Major actions follow: 

1. Formed a local industries committee 
comprised of an executive committee, organi- 
zation committee, and procurement com- 
niittee. 

2. Organized a defense production pool 
which is under review by the Small Business 
Administration for approval and transmittal 
to the Department of Justice for their ap- 
proval. Several major corporations have in- 
dicated a great interest in participating in 
the pool’s plan to produce a critical defense 
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item such as a guided missile on an inte- 
grated basis in this dispersed geographic area 
as a mobilization planning project. The pool 
has had a survey performed by a hired con- 
sultant and others by major corporation rep- 
resentatives which indicate the plan is feasi- 
ble. Members of the excutive committee 
have also visited other contractors’ plants in 
this connection to insure that they have 
the manufacturing capability. They have 
also made arrangements to augment their 
own engineering staffs if it becomes neces- 
sary. 

3. Completed a master brochure of produc- 
tion resources of manufacturing plants and 
the production potential of the community. 

4. Visited each other’s plants to become 
thoroughly familiar with the production po- 
tential for subcontracting purposes. 

5. Have increased their sales efforts with 
significant results. Several plants have ex- 
panded their facilities and payrolls as a result 
of increased commercial and Government 
business. The Navy, alone, shipped out ap- 
proximately $14 million worth of material 
produced in the Huntington area in fulfill- 
ment of contracts during the first 7 months 
of 1955. Unemployment has been reduced 
from 5,250 in September 1954, to 4,100 in Sep- 
tember 1955. Employment during the same 
period increased from 78,775 to 82,900. 

The executive committee is continuing to 
push forth aggressively on their program. 
Its membership is as follows: Charles W. 
Peoples, president, the Peopies Co., chairman; 
Paul Davis, vice president, C. W. Davis & Sons, 
Inc., member; Dr. M. L. Polan, vice president, 
Polan Industries, Inc., member; Dr. Conley 
Dillon, Marshall College, consultant. 


Huntington industries who are participat- 
ing in the defense production pool are as 
follows: Armstrong Products Corp., P. O. box 
940, Huntington, W. Va., sheet metal fabri- 
cation; C. W. Davis & Sons, Inc., 8837 Adams 
Avenue, Huntington, W. Va., metal fabrica- 
tion including piping and tubing; Ensign 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., 914 Adams 
Avenue, Huntington, W. Va.,_ electrical 
equipment and controls; Enterprise Wheel 
& Car Corp., P. O. drawer 1799, Huntington, 
W. V., manufacturing and fabricating heavy 
steel items including industrial equipment; 
Huntington Plating and Polishing Co., P. O. 
box 9066, Huntington, W. Va., electroplating 
and metal finishing; LeJohn Manufacturing 
Co., 111 22d Street, Huntington, W. Va., 
electrical products and appliances; Fred Mc- 
Corkle Machine Shop, Inc., 125 3d Avenue, 
Huntington, W. Va., general machine shop 
work; Metalcraft Inc., of Huntington, P. O. 
box 9116, Huntington, W. Va., wire and 
wrought iron specialties; The Peoples Co., 
712 Buffington Street, Huntington, W. Va., 
textile fabrication including heavy canvas; 
Polan Industries, Inc., P. O. box 1720, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., precision equipment, optical, 
electronic, mechanical, and fire control and 
machine tool rehabilitation; A. F. Thompson 
Manufacturing Co., P. O. box 610, Hunting- 
ton, W. V., manufacture heating and coocl- 
ing equipment; C. I. Thornburg Co., Inc., 
P. O. box 2163, Huntington, W. Va., fabri- 
cator and manufacturer of pipe nipples, 
valve floor stands, and cast iron flanged pipe; 
W. Va. Steel and Manufacturing Co., P. O. 
box 118, Huntington, W. Va., production and 
fabrication of steel products including steel 
bars and shapes. 

It is noted that in addition to the above 
firms, there is considerable production 
potential in Huntington or the nearby area. 
This includes a plentiful supply of electric 
power, economical rail, highway, and water 
transportation to consuming and producing 
centers, large natural resources of salt, 


1Industrial Survey of Huntington, W. Va., 
August 1955, 205 pp., Huntington Chamber 
of Commerce, 522 9th Street, Huntington, 
W. Va. 
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timber, limestone, sand, 
natural gas, and water. 
Among the major industrial firms locate 
in or near Huntington are the Allie 
Chemical & Dye Corp., Sylvania Electrica 
Products, Inc., Westinghouse Electric Co; 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., _Internationg| 
Nickel Co., Inc., Houdaille-Hershey Corp 
ACF Industries, Inc., and American Cop, 
tainer Corp. In addition, Kaiser Aluminuy 
Co. is building a large aluminum Producing 
and sheet fabricating plant at Ravenswood 
W. Va., which is near Huntington. : 


Seven firms in Huntington produce chem. 
icals, 9 firms produce electrical products, 1] 
firms are manufacturers of glass, 31 firms 
engage in metal product manufacturing jp. 
cluding steel production, fabrication, form. 
ing, machining, and casting in addition to 
brass foundries and tool and die works, 7 
firms are engaged in stone, clay, and con. 
crete products, 8 firms make textile products, 
and 26 firms manufacture wood products, 


clay, shale, oil 


Trade Versus Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


CF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many people believe that the so-called 
truce in Indochina and Korea evidences 
a further deterioration of free world 
unity and emphasizes the alarming 
growing strength of world communism. 
To be sure the truce was short lived. 
Recent events in the Far East abund- 
antly illustrate the continuing aggres- 
sive spirit and designs of Red China. 

Candor compels me to suggest that it 
should now be manifest to every think- 
ing observer that communism is con- 
tinuing to make great headway in Asia 
just as it has done in certain parts of 
Europe. In fact, there is no nation in 
the world today fortunate enough to be 
free from the ravages of the evil con- 
spiracy which seeks the destruction of 
human liberty. 

The Marxist timetable established long 
ago is unfolding with almost unbeliev- 
able rapidity in the Asian theater. The 
Reds have capitalized upon the tremend- 
ous resentment and rebellious spirit 
aroused by the evils of European coloni- 
alism and imperialism in the East. The 
conquest of China and Korea and the 
Indochina truce have tended to diminish 
American prestige in Asian countries. 
Communist infiltration, strong pro-Com- 
munist sentiment among the leadership 
of certain of these countries are other 
factors extremely favorable to the spread 
and growth of sovietism in the Far East. 

The attitude of some of our allies who 
insist upon carrying on extensive trade 
and commercial intercourse which 
strengthens the war potential of the 
Communist world is making it increas- 
ingly difficult for our own Nation 
secure real cooperation in _ effecting 
measures to check further Red aggres- 
sion and expansion. It must be clear 
us now that so long as some nations 
sharing our attachment to free institu- 
tions think more of securing temporary 
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omic benefits flowing from Soviet 


on than they think of strongly sus- 


trad the cause of the free world and 
‘ining in efforts to liberate unfortunate 
nailer subject nations from tyranny 
and slavery, conditions will be favorable 
jor additional Soviet aggression and 
jon. 

Omany Americans are disturbed by the 
jonic paradox of some of our. allied 
nations who are apparently willing to 
resign themselves to a precarious and 
dangerous status in this atomic age with 
those who are militantly striving for 
complete world conquest. Practically 
everyone is interested in peace and there 
isno question whatever that the Ameri- 
can people to a man and to a woman, 
are eager to cooperate with all nations 
hich sincerely seek peace through col- 
lective security measures. 

As a Nation we undoubtedly squarely 
stand for genuine wholehearted inter- 
national cooperation to achieve lasting 
peace and to check those dangerous 
movements which threaten to disturb 
world peace. 

Actually at the present time there is 
only one challenging movement and that 
is organized world communism and be- 
cause of its nature, its aims, its secre- 
tive methods, its deceitful practices, its 
willingness to resort to trickery, decep- 
tion and aggression, it is impossible for 
free nations to conduct sincere or satis- 
factory peace negotiations, 

Another extremely discouraging de- 
velopment is the apparent apathetic at- 
titude of other free nations which seem 
to be indifferent to the great perils of 
the world Communist conspiracy, or who 
are willing to foster cordial, economic 
relationships with Communist enemies 
even while they openly engage in aggres- 
sion and subversion. All these things 
are extremely distressing to the Amer- 
ican people and tend to diminish their 
confidence in the effectiveness of collec- 
tive security measures. 

Notwithstanding the obstacles and dis- 
appointments, let us take a strong, firm 
stand against the Communist peril and 
lei us work unceasingly for the peace. 





Middle East Caldron—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
entitled “Middle East Caldron” by James 
H. Sheldon which was published in the 
Winter issue 1955-56 of a magazine 
entitled “Prevent World War III.” This 
article will appear in two parts. It is an 
article which should be of great interest 
© all those who fear revival of any 
Fascist movement in the world. It is an 
article which makes startling disclosures. 
Thave no reason to doubt its accuracy, 
and it is well worth reading: 
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Mup.e East CALDRON 
(By James H. Sheldon) 


The Middle East is a place where troubles 
start. It has been such a place ever since 
dim ages before the Trojan War—because the 
area lies at the strategic crossroads between 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 


For the same reason that Caesar and Na- ~ 


poleon campaigned around the Nile, so did 
the Kaiser and his henchmen talk about the 
drive to the east and concentrate their ener- 
gies on such projects as the Berlin-to- 
Baghdad railroad. 

Germany’s oldline geopoliticians, and like- 
wise the Nazis of Adolf Hitler’s Third Reich, 
gave top priority to building up their influ- 
ence in the Middle East—and Germany 
industrialists and diplomats of today follow 
the same line, albeit with different labels 
attached. 

The United States has long been at pains 
to develop a policy which would achieve the 
near-impossible objective of reconciling op- 
posing forces there—and when the Russians 
needed a new political line this year, they 
found the opportunity ready-made in their 
offer of arms to Egypt and other Arab States. 

One important reason for continued ten- 
sion in the Middle East can be found in the 
entrenched position which the Nazi regime 
so vigorously built for itself there—a posi- 
tion which has been given continued support 
by postwar German developments. 

Back in 1945-46 an entire group of some 
17 Nazi army and S. S—Himmler’s dreaded 
elite guard—men were smuggled out of Ger- 
many, in spite of the allied occupation, into 
Egypt. False passports and like subterfuges 
were involved. Included were two topmen 
from “Milamt Six”—the secret intelligence 
section of the S.S., which had been organized 
by Walter Schellenberg under the direction 
of the notorious Ernst Kaltenbrunner. 

Others were former high-ranking experts 
from the Abwehr (German Army Counter- 
Intelligence) department formerly under Lt. 
Gen. Erwin Lahousen. (This was the Ab- 
wehr section concurred with “foreign coun- 
tries, penetration, and sabotage’). Still 
others came from the S. D. (a Gestapo intel- 
ligence group operating within the S. S. 
Corps) and at least two of these early mi- 
grants to Egypt had served with the notor- 
ious Einsatzkommandos (“Special Service 
Detachments”’)—the S. S. extermination 
units operating in Eastern Europe. 

This group of Nazi experts soon became 
accepted as an all-powerful cadre in Egypt, 
and proceeded to organize the intelligence 
and policy-forming units of the Egyptian 
Army. Every man in this setup was at the 
time on the “wanted” list of the Allied 
commanders, and subject to automatic ar- 
rest, had he been caught within the territory 
of occupied Germany. 

Later, they were joined by a considerable 
body of military experts and seasoned “top 
sergeants” who had survived the collapse of 
the Hitler regime. Among these were Lt. 
Gen. Wilhelm Fahrmbacher, a corps com- 
mander in the Nazi army who had been held 
for a time by the French as a war criminal, 
but was released and soon became General 
Naguib’s leading military adviser. Fahrm- 
bacher took along as his deputy Maj. Gen. 
Oscar Munzel, well Known in officer circles 
of the third Reich, and they were later joined 
by Gerhard Mertins, who assumed the duty 
of educating the Egyptians in the techniques 
of parachute jumping and air attack. 

Not long afterward, these military spe- 
clalists were followed by Dr. Albert De- 
gener—well known to New Yorkers as the 
prewar director of the German-American 
Board of Trade, one of the most prolific 
sources of pro-Nazi agitation in America be- 
fore his presence was Officially labeled un- 
desirable by the State Department. Herr 
Degener’s function in Egypt was the same 
as that which he had once performed in New 
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York: to organize a German-Egyptian Chame 
ber of Commerce. 

The extent of his support at home can be 
gleaned from the frequency with which the 
German weekly news magazines feature 
articles on German-Egyptian trade develop- 
ments. 

The extent of this German penetration 
into Egyptian affairs has since grown alarm- 
ingly, as John Gunther puts it in his highly 
respected: book, Inside Africa, “Bonn is 
acutely interested in Cairo and vice versa. 
About 600 German technicians are employed 
by the Egyptian Government working on 
several levels—military, engineering, rail- 
roads and the like. ‘Nasser could never have 
made his coup without his German advisers,’ 
I heard it said. Probably this is an over- 
statement but German technical skill has 
been helpful to the junta in several con- 
spicuous areas.” 

As Gunther also points out, a German 
naval specialist is reperted at work on 
Egyptian naval affairs and a German tank 
officer is engaged in mechanizing the armed 
forces. Three hundred German firms were 
represented at a recent trade fair in Cairo 
and a flourishing German-language news- 
paper has developed in that city. Mean- 
while, German universities have set up spe- 
cial arrangements to facilitate the exchange 
of students from the Middle East. 

On October 26, 1955, the West German 
news magazine, Der Spiegel, carried a story 
about the role which a former economic 
assistant of Hitler played in the arms deal 
between Egypt and the Communist bloc. 

This former Nazi, Dr. Wilhelm Voss, once 
held a leading position in Hitler’s war econ- 
omy as president of the Skoda Works, a huge 
armament combine taken over by the Ger- 
mans after they grabbed Czechoslovakia in 
1939. 

Evidently, this former Nazi was coached 
for his role in Egypt by the Bonn Govern- 
ment. Der Spiegel reports: 

“Dr. Wilhelm Voss, once a prominent 
leader in the war economy of the Third 
Reich, started his career in Egypt with the 
urgent recommendation of the German Fed- 
eral Government in February 1951. He was 
appointed in Cairo by General Naguib as 
head of the central planning board and as 
such was the chief advisor to the War Min- 
istry in Egypt. Under his command were 
employed more than 50 German military and 
armament experts.” 

The importance of Dr. Voss’ role in Egypt 
is underscored by the fact that the relation 
of this former Nazi to the Bonn Foreign Of- 
fice and other Bonn agencies was so intimate 
and effective that in 1954 the German Am- 
bassador in Cairo, Dr. Gunther Pawelke, also 
a former Nazi, resigned from his post in 
protest. 

According to Der Spiegel, Dr. Voss Kept in- 
timate contacts not only with Adenauer’s 
chief dipiomatic aides, Dr. Blankenhorn and 
Professor Hallstein, but also with the highest 
officers in the Blank office, the Bonn War 
Ministry. These relations were evidently a 
constant irritation to Ambassador Pawelke, 
because they meant that certain high circles 
in the Bonn Government were closer to the 
Egyptian advisor, Dr. Voss, than to the offi- 
cial Bonn advisor in Cairo. 

The report in Der Spiegel also reveals the 
background of the recent arms deal between 
Egypt and Czechoslovakia. According to this 
account, the former Nazi and ex-president of 
the Skoda Works, Dr. Vorr, “initiated the big 
armament deal with the Czechoslovak agents 
Prantel, Nobinec, and Kostrum, who oper- 
ated under the facade of being refugees but 
who in reality are Communist agent.” 

The foregoing report sheds considerable 
light on the organizers and secret wirepullers 
of the present unrest in the Near and Middle 
East. 

Again, as once under Hitler, the German 
industrialists and militarists proceed with 
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their conspiracies according to a well known 
pattern. They sow unrest where it is to 
Germany’s advantage to fish in troubled 
waters. Der Spiegel is not very far from the 
truth when it comments that “Adenauer’s 
leading diplomats have laid themselves open 
to the charge that they must share to a con- 
siderable extent in the tactical victory gained 
by Bolsheviks in the Near and Middle East.” 

German pentration in the Near East is by 
no means confined to Egypt. The former 
Wehrmacht Maj. Gunther Elmar von Har- 
denberg has long made his headquarters at 
Beirut in Syria where he heads an open 
organization known as the Assoeiation for 
Christian War Refugees and a secret group 
called the German Aid Committee for the 
Near East. When John Roy Carlson visited 
Beirut in 1950, von Hardenberg said to him: 
“Whenever a new German comes to Beirut I 
screen him personally, then register him with 
the Beirut police as a friend of the Arab 
cause.” “There are already many Germans 
working with the Syrians as trainers and 
technicians,” von Hardenberg added. - 

In Damascus, an Arabic group which Hit- 
ler youth leader Baldur von Schirach had 
helped form, was still operating, and was the 
source of “Boycott U. S. A.” posters appear- 
ing in Arab shops. 

In the same region, Dashnag leaders (the 
Dashnags were an Armenian Fascist move- 
ment allied with the Axis) also continue to 
exert great influence, moving under the old 
misleading cry that they are fighting com- 
munism, while in reality they are bending 
their primary efforts against the western 
cause in the Middle East. 

The infiltration of Syria has been repeat- 
edly described by foreign correspondents. 
The Syrian Government early called in a 
German military mission, after it was de- 
feated by the Israeli armies. Newsweek re- 
ported that ‘“‘the first to appear in Damascus 
was a former Gestapo colonel named Rapp. 
He revamped Syrian Military Intelligence and 
is credited with a leading role in Syria’s first 
military coup, when a group of army officers 
under Col. Husni Zayim took over the gov- 
ernment.” Later, a once high-ranking intel- 
ligence officer in Hitier’s army, General Stut- 
terheim, was installed in a top Syrian army 
post, assisted by another influential ex-Ger- 
man, Colonel Kriedel. 

An important article (“Berlin-Baghdad” 
Again) appearing in the January 1953 issue 
of Prevent World War III, gives many fur- 
ther details on this phase of German Mid- 
die East pentration. 

At the other end of the Mediterranean, a 
similar situation continues. The leading 
Hamburg independent daily, Die Welt, on 
October 26, 1955, printed a dispatch concern- 
ing preparations for the inauguration of a 
monument at Tobruk, in Libya, commemo- 
rating the dead of Hitler’s Africa Corps. Said 
this report: “The West German Government 
will be represented by the German chargé 
d’affaires in Tripoli. * * * The association 
of the members of the former German Africa 
Corps have announced group trips for this 
occasion and have chartered a steamship and 
special planes.” 

From another source comes a report that 
when former members of the Africa Corps 
met in Heidelberg, with the widow of former 
Field Marshal Rommel as guest of honor, she 
was greeted by the old Nazi marching song, 
“Panzer Rollen in Afrika.” (Tanks Rolling 
in Africa.) 

Reciprocating such interests, Arab tobacco 
companics have been taking full-pace adver- 

isements in German news magazines, fea- 
turing the portrait of a desert chieftan with 
rifle in hand, a replica of a cigarette package 
and the caption: “A Testimony of Friend- 
ship.” 

Most of the German press has been dis- 
ereetly silent concerning these affairs—but 
in Italy the journalistic organs of the MSI 


(a powerful neo-fascist movement advocat- 
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ing return to the corporate-state ideal of 
Mussolini) have had no such inhibitions and 
some of their comments—even after making 
allowance for the source—are of striking 
significance. 

On September 6, 1955, T1 Secolo D’Italia 
(a strong supporter of MSI) carried an 
elaborate illustrated account of the recep- 
tion in its office of 8 editors of the 
Egyptian newspaper chain Dar El Goum- 
heurya (publishers of 7 newspapers in 
Arabic, French, and English). The article, 
adorned with a 4-cclumn photograph of the 
visiting editors, declares that “Our Egyptian 
colleagues found in the editorial rooms of 
Il Secolo the climate of opinion closest to 
their views.” And adjoining headline de- 
claimed: “Israel Has Violated the Truce with 
Egypt.” 

The director of Il Secolo has just pub- 
lished a book lauding Mussolini. 

On July 17, 1955, Asso Di Bastoni (the rec- 
ognized voice of the MSI movement) 
published a long article lauding the Middle 
East exploits of the Krupp dynasty, with 
especial praise for Alfred Krupp, the man 
who served a war criminal’s sentence after 
trial at Nuremberg. 

“Alfred Krupp is today the sparkplug of 
the fantastic German renaissance. He is in 
close tough with the surviving leaders of the 
Reich and has placed his agents in all parts 
of the globe,” the article begins. There fol- 
lows an outline of Krupp’s friendship with 
“heads of government” in the Middle East 
nd elsewhere, and the comment that “the 
influence of Krupp is particularly important 
in Pakistan in view of the existence of a 
group of intelligent Pakistani who were for- 
merly members of the Wehrmacht.” 

“The gigantic power of revived German in- 
dustry,”’ adds Asso Di Bastoni, “extends over 
the whole world. Krupp has defeated all the 
other corporations and is constructing on 
the Bosphorus a 1,600 meter bridge. He has 
concluded advantageous contracts,” the ar- 
ticle continues, “with Syria and with the 
National Government of Egypt. 

“The Germans achieved a decisive victory 
in Saudi Arabia,” says the same article, 
“when German electric firms obtained con- 
tracts for the construction of modern power- 
plants, and in Egypt when the German- 
Esyptian Chamber of Commerce secured a 
cecncession under which German engineers 
will supervise the tremendous Nile dam 
project. 

“Following up the fine work of Krupp and 
other perseverant German industrialists,” 
says Asso, “the influence and prestige of 
Germany is enormous throughout the Arab 
world, where Otto and other ex- 
officials of the S. S. sup 
and education of arn 
Schacht js financia ” In Iran, Gen- 
eral Zahedi (arrested by the English as a 
collaborationist in 1941) is praised as a 
factor of great power, and it is pointed out 
yhat the mother of beautiful Soraya (wife 
of the Shah) was German. Then continue 
details of German pol al nd economic 
penetration in Iran, the Sudan, Lebanon, 
etc. 

“Everywhere the men of Krupp are pres- 
ent and active,” says Asso Di Bastoni, and 
adds that thanks to this, Egypt today bene- 
fits from a German advance of 8,750 million 
lira. These colossal figures of indebted- 
ness are to be settled by supplies of raw 
materials, adds this article. 

In short, behind the scenes in the Middle 
East are to be found everywhere the per- 
vasive tentacle of old-line German influence, 
bolstered up (whether for political or eco- 
momic reasons does not matter) by the 
modernized industrialism typified by Krupp, 
and strengthened by the continual comings 
and goings of powerful figures such as the 
financial wizard Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. 

Underlying all this are numerous indige- 
mous forces for violence, typified by th 
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hot-heads of the green-shirteq Yo 

Moslem League and the fanatic Fadant 
Islam (Crusaders of Islam), one of wee 
agents last week nearly succeeded in an _ 
tempt to assassinate Premier Hassein aed 
Iran. Another agent of the same Sneiaa 
body was more sunccessful 4 years ago whe : 
he destroyed the life of Premier Ali vey 
mara, one of Iran's ablest postwar leaders 


Middle East Caldron, Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wediesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un. 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcORD. I include part II of an article 
entitled “Middle East Caldron” by James 
E. Sheldon which was published in the 
winter issue, 1955-56, of a magazine en. 
titled “Prevent World War III.” 

When the United Nations voted the par. 
tition of Palestine to establish the new State 
of Israel, it was hoped that an element of 
Western democratic stability might be in. 
jected into this swirling conflict of forces, 
Failure of the great powers to pursue a firm 
course in support of the newly established 
state, however, left the way open for a kind 
of simmering war to continue, under con- 
ditions which could boil up into a world- 
wide conflict without warning. 

The exodus to the Middle East of so many 
important military and economic figures 
from the Third Reich, added to Arab in- 
transigence and extremism, has contributed 
much to prevent the effective exercise of in- 
fluence by the Western allies in efforts to 
bring about peaceful settlements. 

As a result, we find Premier Nasser of 
Egypt declaring that “Israel is an artificial 
state which must disappear” (May 18, 1954, 
as quoted in the Greek newspaper Kath- 
erieni); and not long ago, the New York 
Times quoted King Saud of Saudi-Arabia as 
Geclaring: “Israel is like a cancer to the 
human body and the only way of remedy 
is to uproot it.” 

So violently anti-Jewish have been some 
of the speeches made in the United States 
by the Syrian Ambassador, Farid Zeineddine, 
that responsible organizations have been led 
to ask for his recall. Scarcely less inflam- 
matory have been speeches by Mohammed 
Jamali, chairman of the Iraqi delegation to 
the U. N. The friendly State of Israel thus 
finds itself being denounced on American 
platforms as a “bastard State,” and loyal 
United States citizens of Jewish persuasi 
find themselves being falsely accused 0 
dua) loyalty, in terms reminiscent of pre- 
war Nazi propaganda. 

“Whoever thinks of making peace 
enemy (Israel) signs the death war 
all the Arab nations,” Jamali once 
And a Syrian President, General Sh J 
was quoted in Cairo papers to effect that 
“The Middle East is not large enough for 
both Jews and Arabs.” (What the Arabs 
intend to do with their vast empty 
and their millions of oil dollars, he didn’t 
add.) Mohammed Naguib himself said not 
so long ago: “The only solution is Israel's 
disappearance.” 

An important background factor in build: 
ing up this Arab intransigence has been the 
influence of the former Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem, Haj Amin al-Husseini. 

The Grand Mufti was one of Hitler’s major 
henchmen—and was a principal influence In 
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mining the policy of Jewish extermina- 

..» which Hitler pursued, and especially in 
tion ; oe : 
making that policy the unbelievably in- 
numar thing it was in the Balkans and Mid- 
die East. The Grand Mufti attempted to 
organize a Moslem revolt against the British 
te Irag at the very outset of the war, and 
when defeated, was brought to continental 
Furope by Hitler, where at various places he 

ganized a S¢ hoo) for the training of Moslem 
infiltrators indoctrinated to spread Nazi 
ideologies; helped to set up the blood-thirsty 
Moslem Legions in Yugoslavia; and finally, 
iyst as the war was coming to an-end, di- 
rected the “Gross-Mufti Bureau” not far 
from Hitler's headquarters, from which he 
was engaged (along with Goebbels, Goering, 
Vidkun Quisling and the Nazi puppet of 
Jraq) in organizing a ‘World conference on 
the Jewish problem.” The plans for this 
conference collapsed only because the Allied 
Armies got to Berlin before Al-Husseini and 
his cohorts could get their delegates there. 

The S. S. Hauptsturmfuerer Dieter von 
Wisliczeny later declared in a war crimes 
affidavit based on his intimate knowledge of 
internal Nazi affairs that the Grand Mufti 
played “an important role” in constantly 
“inciting” the Nazi powers to more violent 
measures in their policy of Jewish extermi- 
nation, particularly in southeastern Europe. 

Astudy of material emanating from behind 
Arab boundaries today indicates that much 
of the basic propaganda line of the anti- 
Jewish agitation now being pursued by Arab 
League states has come down unchanged 
from the days of the Grand Mufti’s evil 
liaison with Hitler. 

For example, Antoine Albina, a leading 
tourist agent (of Syrian extraction) with 
headquarters in Arab Jerusalem, is currently 
engaged in bombarding his countrymen— 
as well as visitors to that part of the world— 
with multilingual propaganda bearing the 
imprint of the World Truth League. The 
name, significantly enough is a rough trans- 
lation of the Fichte-Bund once master- 
minded by Dr. Goebbels. 

We need not quote examples of Albina’s 
output at length. It is sufficient to say that 
Mr. Gerald L. K. Smith, the most notorious 
of our domestic hate mongers, finds Albina’s 
publications sufficiently inflammatory to be 
worthy of reprinting in his anti-Jewish 
monthly, The Cross and the Flag—and like- 
minded hate mongers in England, and even 
in far-away South Africa, also find Albina's 
material useful in fanning the flames of bias 
and bigotry, in those areas. 

This exchange of hate propaganda also 
works in the other direction. We pause to 
cite but one instance. When an American 
west coast agitator named Frank Britton 
(who a few years ago tried to stir up a boy- 
cott against Jewish-owned businesses in Los 
Angeles) got out a 102-pazge book mislead- 
ingly entitled “Behind Communism” a prom- 
inent Arabic press agency, with offices in 
Cairo, Baghdad and Beirut, promptly re- 
issued it in an Arabic version and started 
circulating it all over the Middle East. Brit- 
ton’s opus, needless to say, had little or 
nothing to do with the real facts about com- 
munism, but was merely a book-length dia- 
tribe against Jews and Judaism, elaborating 
upon the old canard that “Judaism and com- 
munism are irretrievably bound together.” 

A dozen pages could be devoted to further 
examples of the same type of agitation, de- 
signed to incite even the most lethargic to 
violence and guaranteed to help forestall all 
eflorts at peaceful settlements. As a Minister 
in one Arabic cabinet put it the other day: 

No member of My government would even 
dare to talk about peace with Israel.” 

Of course, the problem of the refugees is 
being exploited to the utmost by the Arab 
s0vernments, so that the refugees have be- 
come as much a political tool as a relief 
Problem. Relocation funds made available 
through U. N, agencies have been in large 
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part rejected by the Arab States, who ob- 
viously would prefer to keep the refugees 
confined to their camps, and use them for 
purposes of political exploitation. 

Se obvious is this purpose that Egypt and 
other Arab countries have actually been col- 
lecting customs duties on shipments of re- 
lief materials intended for the help of the 
“refugee victims.” A casual inspection of 
the lurid propaganda leaflets issued by the 
Arabs in this connection confirms the same 
conclusion. 

So arrogant has this attitude become that 
the highly responsible Reuters agency re- 
ported on December 1, 1955, that the seven 
Arah League countries have actually issued 
a circular addressed to Dutch firms trading 
in the Middle East, demanding detailed in- 
formation on their business with Israel and 
their employment of Jews in their home 
cities. This astounding circular originated 
with the Economical Siege on Israel Office 
in Damascus. “The Arab countries,” said 
the circular, “are in a state of war with 
Israel and for this reason are making an 
economic siege of that country.” 

Meanwhile, the East-West 
added fuel to the fire. 

Soviet policy, which has on repeated oc- 
casions included the persecution of Jews and 
Zionists (a fact which makes propaganda 
like the Britton book mentioned above ap- 
pear particularly ridiculous to the thought- 
Tul reader), now seems to have entered a 
pro-Arab phase. According to the current 
Communist line, as reflected in the New York 
Daily Worker (Nov. 16, 1955), Israel is now 
regarded as “a province in Wall Street’s 
middle eastern economic empire.’’ Where 
this sort of thing may lead to, when coupled 
with an alarming increase of indigenous 
anti-Americanism in cities like Cairo, is any- 
body’s guess. 

Granting that the Americans, British, and 
French would like to see the Arabs accede to 
a permanent and peaceful settlement recog- 
nizing the just claims of Israel, the Soviets 
have been playing whichever side of the 
fence suited their position at a particular 
time. Currently they seem to have set out 
to help arm the 45 million Moslems. 
Should this policy be long continued, the 
results could be frightening indeed. Add a 
supply of Russian rifles and jet planes to in- 
flammatory propaganda of the sort outlined 
above, mix in the aggressive intentions of 
the Arabs, and you have the makings of a 
conflagration that could very readily lead to 
world war III. 
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The Living Heritage of Woodrow Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I 
include an article by Dorothy Fosdick 
which appeared on January 1, 1956, in 
the New York Times magazine. 

The article foliows: 

THE LIVING HERITAGE OF WooODROW WILSON 

(By Dorothy Fosdick) 

When Woodrow Wilson died in 1924, his 
career as world statesman appeared to have 
ended in tragedy. He had failed to rally 


America sufficiently to the support of his 
program. The Senate had refused the peace 


treaty—and with it the League of Nations. 


America withdrew into the sullen isolation 
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of the 1920's, and Wilson ended his days a 
physically broken and crippled man, aware 
that a Second World War was coming. Yet 
in 20 years America caught up with his con- 
victions and resumed his interrupted work. 
So powerful has Wilson's influence proved 
that America now celebrates the centennial 
year of his birth in a spirit of rededication. 

Some men live in history through their 
actual achievements—like George Washing- 
ton. Others are known to the ages for their 
ideas and for the work they began. Thomas 
Jefferson and Woodrow Wilson belong to the 
latter group. The Nation which rejected 
Wilson in his lifetime honors him today as 
the supreme spokesman for the most urgent 
task of the 20th century—the adjustment of 
national power and interest to world organ- 
ization and to the requirements of peace. 

Wilsons great legacy is the United Nations 
and the concert of opinion and power to pre- 
vent aggression, which it represents. With 
startling clarity he had seen that the com- 
munity of nations must organize itself to 
check aggression and to promote peaceable 
adjustment—or perish. Long before others, 
he understood that new weapons of mass 
killing could lead, in his words, to the ‘“ab- 
solute destruction of mankind,” and that 
there was not alternative to peace. He fur- 
ther perceived that the chance of peace de- 
pended on the United States bearing part 
of the burden of responsibility, along with 
others. “The peace of the world,” he said, 
“cannot be established without America.” 

The League of Nations was Wilson’s con- 
ception of how to meet this problem. He 
knew that the machinery would have to be 
changed and adjusted by experience, but he 
believed the League was the next necessary 
step in man’s developing conception of order 
and responsibility in world affairs. 

The League came into being in January 
1920, without America, and today one stands 
aghast at the missed opportunities prior to 
Hitler and World War II, when power was 
available to be concerted against aggression, 
and when there was a world organization 
that needed only to be used. 

But the idea of the League lives on in the 
United Nations. Even before World War II 
had ended Franklin D. Roosevelt followed 
Wilson’s lead in initiating a second world 
organization, largely modeled on the first. 

Wilson, then, was in a way a prophet. His 
vision is all the more extraordinary because 
he displayed very human traits—traits which 
in some measure accounted for his tragedy. 
He was, in fact, at one time an isolationist, 
but in the sense that he had always con- 
cerned himself primarily with national mat- 
ters, and when he was first elected to the 
Presidency—after a long period of Republi- 
can reign—he became absorbed with plans 
for domestic reforms. 

Conceiving of the President as the custo- 
dian of the national interest, Wilson sub- 
mitted national legislation to provide that in 
the new industrial society every group would 
share in the expansion and enrichment of 
American life. 

Lasting reforms of the new freedom en- 
acted during his early months in office in- 
clude the Federal Reserve System, the income 
tax, the Federal Trade Commission, the Clay- 
ton antitrust law, and the Underwood tariff- 
revision law. 

When the war broke out in Europe within 
18 months of his inauguration, Wilson's first 
reaction was a natural one: he dreaded what 
the conflagration would do to his construc- 
tive efforts at home, and he tried, as best 
he could, to keep America aloof. But Wilson 
had the basic integrity to face up to hard and 
annoying facts. He soon realized that if 
Germany won the war she would not use her 
land supremacy, as Britain had used her su- 
premacy on the sea, to safeguard peace and 
freedom. 

His conviction deepened that unrestrained 
national interests abroad, like unregulated 
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economic processes at home, do not neces- 
sarily promote the general interest. Wil- 
son discovered that America was desperately 
concerned both in the outcome of the war 
and in the quality of the peace, and that 
American power might be decisive for both. 

In a brief period, thinking hard and rap- 
idly, Wilson emerged as a full-fledged citi- 
zen of the 20th century. By 1919 he was say- 
ing: “The isolation of the United States is 
at an end, not because we chose to go into 
the politics of the world but because by the 
sheer genius of this people and the growth 
of our power we have become a determin- 
ing factor in the history of mankind.” 

With Wilson’s conversion coming late, his 
homework for the Versailles Conference on 
the peace treaty and for ratification by the 
Senate was insufficient. But there was a 
deeper trouble; his opportunity for a speedy 
education in the White House had been 
unique and others were ‘way behind him. 

Some critics argue that if Wilson had only 
accepted the proposed reservations to the 
League Covenant, all would have been well. 
These reservations ranged from mild changes 
of language suggested by such moderates as 
Kellogg and McCumber to more serious ob- 
jections raised by Henry Cabot Lodge and 
his followers. 

But Wilson felt that he knew from expe- 
rience what Lodge and his supporters were 
up to: they were still isolationists; their 
skillfully devised reservations would in ef- 
fect have sneaked America in by the back 
door, released from the full obligation to use 
its power to prevent aggression. 

The heart of the matter was article X of 
the League Covenant, with its undertaking 
“to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and polit- 
ical independence of all members of the 
League.” Wilson did accept interpretive 
reservations to other elements in the cov- 
enant, such as those declaring that the 
League would have no jurisdiction on do- 
mestic issues, and providing a special status 
for the Monroe Doctrine. But on article X 
he stood firm, unwilling to write American 
power out of the peace when he knew that 
only American power would make peace pos- 
sible. 

When Wilson spoke of the “organized opin- 
jon of mankind” which must sustain the 
peace, he had American opinion particularly 
in mind. He saw that unless this country 
went into the League with enough convic- 
tion to accept and carry out her full obli- 
gations, the League machinery would be 
stalled. But Wilson was not strong enough 
to drag others with him, and during an in- 
tensive speech-making tour in September 
1919, appealing directly to the people, he 
collapsed. The treaty and covenant were 
first rejected by the Senate in November, 
and then finally again in March 1920. 

Perhaps the result would have been dif- 
ferent had Wilson been able to finish his 
tour, or if, say, radio had been available. 
Yet before he died, he said this: “I am not 
sorry that I broke down. As it is coming 
now, the American people are thinking their 
way through and reaching their own deci- 
sion, and that is the better way for it to 
come.” 

And so it happened. Wilson could not 
recover, but his country could, and at the 
advent of the United Nations the great de- 
bate of 1919 did not even need to be re- 
peated. 

The legacy of the United Nations would 
have been enough to assure that Wilson’s 
fame will live. But the mechanism of a 
general international organization is by no 
means his only bequest. 

When America gives advance notice to any 
potential aggressor that she has concerted 
her power with other nations on behalf of 
peace, and then, as in Berlin and Korea, 
proves that she means what she says, she 
stands in Wilson’s tradition. Wilson was 
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not naive; he did not advocate the outlaw- 
ing of power, but rather its organization at 
the service of justice to guarantee peace. 
When the League of Nations first met in 
Geneva Wilson had said: “Force is in the 
background.” 

While Wilson distrusted alliances and 
special blocs as the foundation of a-security 
system, he realized that under some circum- 
stances they might be helpful. In 1915 he 
proposed a treaty among the American re- 
publics mutually to guarantee each other’s 
territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence, and his plan was fulfilled with the es- 
tablishment of the Organization of American 
States at Bogota in 1948. 

Also, it was Wiison who negotiated the 
Tripartite Pact alining France, Great Britain, 
and the United States to keep the peace 
against Germany, only to have the Senate, 
in 1920, repudiate that agreement, with dis- 
astrous consequences for the sense of secu- 
rity of France. 

While Wilson saw the necessity of force 
in the background, he realized that peace 
could only be safeguarded if other strategies 
occupied the foreground. 

America’s emphasis on the peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes is part of our in- 
heritance from Wilson. He knew that dis- 
satisfied nations would seek redress, that 
conflicts would arise, and that, if the threat 
and use of force were to be minimized and 
contained, then opportunities for peaceful 
redress and settlement must be provided and 
perfected. In 1919 Wilson said: “Settle- 
ments may be temporary, but the action of 
the nations in the interest of peace and 
justice must be permanent. We can set up 
permanent processes. We may not be able 
to set up permanent decisions.” 

His influence on the conduct of interna- 
tional affairs is still felt. Wilson was against 
secret agreements, and such agreements 
have been radically reduced by United Na- 
tions arrangements for the registration and 
publication of treaties. But as Wilson 
gained experience in practical diplomacy he 
made known that a phrase he had used— 
“Diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and 
in the public view’’—was not meant to pre- 
clude “confidential negotiations involving 
delicate matters,” and during the later stages 
of the Versailles Conference he himself in- 
sisted on rigorous secrecy. He had come to 
see that final results might be better if 
preparatory discussions were private and in- 
formal. 

America’s initiative in negotiating the 
Human Rights Declaration and in encourag- 
ing nations to live up to it reflects Wilson’s 
conviction that the peace will never be 
secure until the great masses of people feel 
justly treated. Wilson was a fervent Demo- 
crat, eager that America should hold high 
the light to guide the feet of all peoples 
struggling for their rights, and he almost 
anticipated the Human Rights Declaration 
in these words: ; 

“I do not know that there will ever be a 
declaration of independence and of griev- 
ances for mankind, but I believe that if any 
such document is ever drawn it wiJl be drawn 
in the spirit of the American Declaration 
of Independence.” 

American encouragement of independence 
for colonial peoples, as those peoples become 
able to undertake its responsibilities, is in 
the tradition of Wilson. He had favored 
independence for the Philippine Islands, 
when the Filipino peoples desired it and 
were prepared to assume the duties of self- 
government. In Wilson’s wartime effort to 
break up the Austro-Hungarian empire and 
so to weaken Germany, thinking of the 
Czech and Hungarian Nations, he had said 
that “all nations had a right to self-deter- 
mination.” 

Subsequently, Wilson regretted that par- 
ticular wording, and it did prove open to 
abuse—for example, by Hitler when he pros- 
tituted it to his purpose of subverting the 
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Sudetenland. In some areas today indepen. 
dence for a small group is no boon to the 
native peoples or to the whole free world, if 
the new state—small, detached and unpro. 
tected—proves vulnerable to communism 
But still, Wilson’s career is an asset in oy 
struggle for the friendship and help of the 
uncommitted peoples of Asia and Africg_ 
for he is their hero. 

This centennial year of Wilson’s birth is 
an occasion for remembering and, in re. 
membering, it is appropriate to recall wi. 
son’s central ideas, to ponder the essence of 
things for which he strove, and to consider 
the cost that mankind paid for the rejection 
of his program. So reflecting, it may he 
possible for us to recapture the full signifi. 
cance of the cause he championed, in which 
we are now so fatefully engaged, 


A Workable Farm Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Kansas City Star of January 
10, 1956: 

A WoRKABLE FARM PLAN 


A dynamic farm program has been pro- 
posed to Congress by the President. Its 
broad attack shows the great amount of 
study that has gone into it plus the urgency 
of its immediate consideration. 

However, the program has no surprises, no 
panaceas. It will not satisfy those who 
want farm prices raised tomorrow by Gov- 
ernment edict. 

Key to the major goal of the program— 
adjustment of production to demand—is the 
soil bank plan. It had been expected. from 
developments of recent months. The prin- 
cipal interest in the special message is in 
details of operation rather than innovations, 

Evidence of the basic philosophy of the 
President and his Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, is seen time and again 
throughout the message. Both are deter- 
mined if at all possible not to put more 
controls over farmers. Therefore, participa- 
tion in the soil bank plan as proposed would 
be voluntary. Of course, the offered Gov- 
ernment payments should be sufficient in- 
ducement to get compliance. 

Next, the President showed his determi: 
nation to avoid a return to any kind of Gov- 
ernment assistance that might create new 
surpluses which would add, as they have in 
the past, to the overall problem. His lan- 
guage is specific. The 1954 farm law, he 
explains, has not been successful because it 
has been “smothered by surpluses amassed 
by the old program.” 

It is extremely encouraging that the Presl- 
dent hopes Congress will get the soil-bank 
plan into law and into operation this year. 
Even some backers of the plan had doubted 
it could be made immediately effective. Cer- 
tainly the current low farm prices call for 
action with a sense of urgency. 

The President has called upon Congress, 
too, to take action on the question of limit- 
ing Government price support to family-siz 
farms. It is one that has bothered farm 
authorities for years. With Presidential en- 
cdorsement something constructive may come 
from the proposal in this session. 

All in all, Mr. Eisenhower has given Con- 
gress a real base on which to build a new 
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rogram. Perhaps the most important 
t of the whole presentation is that its 
ets appear workable as opposed 
to many past proposals which were totally 
king in practicality. 
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Address by Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, Before the Young Re- 
publican Leadership School 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the speech 
by the Honorable JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., 
of Massachusetts, before the Young Re- 
publican Leadership Training School 
which was held here in Washington dur- 
ing the week of January 23 through 
January 27: 

The Republican Party was born midway 
in the 19th century out of the great need 
in our young Nation for a national party 
dedicated to the protection of basic human 
rights and the American way of free Govern- 
ment and free enterprise. 

Over 100 years ago on February 28, 1854, 
a group of Whigs, Free-Soilers and Demo- 
crats met in the Congregational Church in 
Ripon, Wis. This group agreed that indi- 
vidually each would sever his present party 
affiliations if Congress violated the princi- 
ples of basic human rights by approving the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. This measure would 
have permitted the extension of slavery into 
new territories. 

After the Kansas-Nebraska bill received 
Senate approval on March 38, 1854, a second 
meeting was called for March 20, 1854. This 
time 53 of the town’s 100 eligible voters 
met in the Ripon schoolhouse and a com- 
mittee was appointed to start the new Re- 
publican Party. 

In the words of Maj. Alvan E. Bovay, a 
prominent Whig who called the meeting: 
“We went into the little meeting held in a 
schoolhouse, Whigs. Free-Soilers, and Demo- 
crats; we came out of it Republicans and 
we were the first Republicans in the Union.” 

On May 9, 1854, a meeting was called in 
Washington by Representative Israel Wash- 
burn, Jr., of Maine, and the 30 Members of 
Congress who attended this meeting decided 
that there was a need for such a new po- 
litical party and that the name Republican 
would be highly appropriate. 

The principles of the new Republican Party 
won immediate support throughout the 
country and on July 6, 1854, only 4 months 
after the first meeting in Ripon, Wis., the 
first Republican convention was held under 
the oaks at Jackson, Mich., to formalize the 
party organization. This meeting attracted 
Several hundred persons including a large 
humber from other cities. 

This first convention outlined 
Philosophy of the new Republican 
adopted a resolution which read: 

“Resolved, That * * * in view of the neces- 
sity of battling for the first principles of 
Republican government and against the 
schemes of an artistocracy, the most revolt- 
ing and oppressive with which the earth was 
ever cursed or man debased, we will co- 
operate and be known as Republicans until 
the contest be terminated.” 

Since that time the Republican Party has 
Continued its fight to protect the basic hu- 
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man rights and the principles of free enter- 
prise and the essential dignity of man. 

During the late winter and summer of 
1854 Whigs, northern Democrats, and most of 
the supporters of the Free-Soil Party en- 
dorsed the principleg of the Republican 
Party and Republican State tickets were 
elected in Michigan and Wisconsin in that 
year. 

In 1855 the Nation’s first Republican gov- 
ernor was elected in Ohio and 11 Republican 
Senators were sent to Washington. 

The first formal national convention of the 
Republican Party was held at Philadelphia 
in 1856 and Gen. John C. Frémont was nom- 
inated for the Presidency on a platform op- 
posing the extension of slavery, advocating 
improvement of rivers, harbors, and the 
building with Federal aid of a transcon- 
tinental railroad. The new party did not 
believe that the Federal Government should 
interfere with the peculiar institution of 
slavery already established in the South 
but feit that its spread to any additional 
territories should be prevented. 

In spite of the newness of the Republican 
Party and its ineffective organization in many 
eastern States, Presidential Candidate Fré- 
mont received 114 electoral votes against 174 
for James Buchanan, Democrat. 

The new Republican Party had gained suf- 
ficient strength by 1858 to elect a plurality 
in the House of Representatives and to carry 
several State governments. 

In 1860, only 6 short years after the birth 
of the Republican Party, it elected to the 
Presidency of the first Republican President, 
and one of the greatest men in history, 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois. 

Lincoln ran on a platform similar to that 
of 1856, advocating also a homestead law and 
a protective tariff. In this election Lincoln 
polled 180 electoral votes. 

Lincoln's great faith in the individual and 
in the American way of free government and 
free enterprise laid the foundation for the 
Republican Party’s constant devotion to 
those principles. Lincoln's deep concern for 
the humble individual is legendary and the 
Republican Party has ever since heid this 
as a basic philosophy. 

From Lincoln, the party also learned the 
impertance of free enterprise, to protect the 
fruits of labor and to combat a fixed-class 
system. Every citizen, however lowly his 
start in life, should be guaranteed the right 
of a proper reward for his efforts, his thrift, 
and his ingenuity. 

These were the philosophies on which the 
Republican Party gained its sound beginning 
during a great trial in the Nation's history. 
These are the same basic philosophies of the 
Republican Party today. 

Although the Lincoln administration was 
overshadowed by the Civil War, which had 
broken out before Lincoln took the oath of 
office, there were other accomplishments im- 
portant to the individual man brought about 
during the administration of this first Re- 
publican President. 

In 1862, on Lincoln’s suggestion, Congress 
established the Department of Agriculture, 
passed the first Homestead Act, established 
the national banking system and passed the 
first Morrill Act, donating land for agricul- 
tural and mechanical arts colleges. 

In 1864 Lincoln was renominated by the 
Republicans in convention in Baltimore. 
At that time, however, there were other po- 
litical factions who wished also to share 
the Republican Party principles and a Union 
ticket was formed with a Union Democrat 
from Tennessee, Andrew Johnson, named as 
Lincoln’s runningmate. The Lincoln-John- 
son ticket easily defeated the Democrats in 
this election. Winning by 212 to 21 elec- 
toral votes. 

On April 14, 1865, Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinated and new burdens fell on the 
shoulders of Andrew Johnson, whose for- 
mer status as a Democrat proved a severe 
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handicap in his sincere efforts to carry out 
the Lincoln program. Attempting to fol- 
low Lincoln’s proposals in the reconstruction 
of the South, Johnson ran into a bitter feud 
with Congress who wanted to use harsh 
methods of punishment contrary to the Re- 
publican principles Lincoln had laid down. 
The feud grew so bitter that President John- 
son in Febraury of 1868 was impeached and 
aimost removed from office. 

In 1868 Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, of Ii- 
linois, was the Republican nominee and was 
elected by an electoral vote of 214 to 80. 
During Grant’s first administration a nurm- 
ber of constructive moves were taken to 
guarantee the basic human rights of 4!1 
Americans as the founders of the Repub- 
lican Party had envisioned them. 

Against the opposition of the Democrats, 
laws were passed for the enforcement of 
the rights guaranteed to Negroes in the 14th 
and 15th amendments. In 1871 the first 
civil-service law was passed. 

In the election of 1872 Grant was en- 
thusiastically endorsed by the public and 
returned to office with a popular majority 
three times ‘as great as in 1868. He received 
272 to 63 for the opposition. 

In reviewing the Republican Party's record 
during its first 14 years in office, Senator 
George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, in 1874 
called attention to the following accom- 
plishments: 

“In 14 years it enacted a protective tariT 
which made the United States the greatest 
manufacturing Nation on earth; it enlisted, 
organized and sent back to civil life a vast 
army; it created a great navy, constructed 
on principles not invented when it came 
into power; it put down a gigantic rebellion; 
it made freemen and citizens of 4 million 
slaves; it contrived the national banking 
system; it created a currency which circu- 
lates throughout the world on an equality 
with gold; it made the credit of the country 
the best in the world; it restored specie pay- 
ment; it devised and inaugurated the benef- 
icent homestead system; it built the Pacific 
railroads; it compelled France to depart from 
Mexico; it exacted apology and reparation 
from Great Britain; it overthrew the doctrine 
of perpetual allegiance and required tie 
great powers of Europe hereafter to let our 
adopted citizens alone; it made hon- 
orable provisions for invalid soldiers and 
sailors; * “>” 

In 1876 Grant was still enormously popular 
but the Republican Party refused to break 
with their long-standing tradition against 
perpetuation in office. When a Democrat 
Representative, William Springer, of Dlinois, 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
his historical resolution condemning a third 
term for any President, 80 percent of the 
Republicans cast their votes for the resolu- 
tion. Although the Democrat Party later 
reversed its stand on the principle in endors- 
ing Franklin Roosevelt for a third term, the 
descendents of Representative Springer ap- 
parently found it easier to change party than 
to change principle for the present Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM SPRINGER, Of Illinois, serves 
in the 84th Congres as a Republican. 

Thus from humble beginnings the Repub- 
lican Party grew and enjoyed a long and 
memorable history and a popular majority 
during the most expansive period of its devel- 
opment from 1861 to 1933. 

For three-fourths of that period Repubii- 
cans occupied the White House. They 
shaped governmental policy, encouraging de- 
velopment of the country’s vast natural re- 
sources. They built up its defense; they 
created its national banking system; they 
established the world’s soundest currency; 
they stabilized the Nation’s credit and they 
formulated an economic policy which has 
made the United States the first among the 
nations. 

From its minority position in the Federal 
Government after 1933 the Republican Party 
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remained true to its basic principles, co- 
operating in the development of ccnstruc- 
tive legislation and opposing the trend to- 
ward a regimented economy and a coliectivist 
state. 

In fact, in spite of their minority position 
Republicans made many outstanding con- 
tributions to national policy during these 
years Included among these are: _ 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

Defeat of the attempt to pack 
preme Court. 

Exposing political corruption and racket- 
eering and passage of the Hatch Act. 

So ship of a pay-as-you-go tax plan. 

hip in the movement for United 
tates participation in United Nations. 

Proiection of States rights. 

Exposing inefficiency and waste in Gov- 
ernment. 

Fighting radical elements and trends in 
Federal Government. 

Elimination of wartime 
postwar economy. 

In 1946 the Nation elected the Republican 
£0th Congress, faced with the diificult task 
of reversing the New Deal trends of Gov- 
ernment controls and regimentation and 
wasteful and unwise spending. These trends 
were undermining the American system of 
free government and burdening the Amer- 
ican people with unprecedented tax loads. 

In spite of the stubborn and deliberate 
oposition of a Democrat President the Re- 

ublican 80th Congress fulfilled its pledges 
and made a record of solid legislative 
achievement including: 

Reduction of Government expenditures. 

Reduction of taxes. 

A revision of the National Labor Relations 
Act to protect the individual workingman. 

Curtailment of Government controls. 

Exposure of subversive elements. 

Strengthening of national defense. 

Expansion of veterans’ benefits. 

Easing of Government housing controls. 

Stopped inflationary deficit spending. 

Adopted a long-range agriculture program. 

Expanded social security. 

Established the Hoover Commission to 
bring about efficiency and savings in Govern- 
ment. 

As a minority group in the 8lst Congress 
the Republican Party fought hard to pre- 
serve the constructive program it had initi- 
ated in the Republican 80th Congress. 

Republicans in the 8lst Congress concen- 
trated their efforts on continuing the econ- 
omy trend introduced in the 80th Congress 
and on defeating on every occasion the ef- 
forts of the Trumen administration to foist 
socialism on this country. 

In 1250 a statement of Republican princi- 
ples and objectives was adopted supplement- 
ing the 1948 platform. This statement 
stressed the importance of Republican lib- 
erty as opposed to Democrat socialism. The 
return of the people to the principles of the 
Republican Party was displayed dramatical- 
ly in the congressional elections that year 
and Republicans made gains of 5 Senators, 
6 governors and 27 Members of the House. 

The Democrat-controlled 82d Congress was 
noteworthy for its legislative inactivity. It 
was during that time, however, that President 
Truman fired General MacArthur; that RFC 
investigations disclosed influence peddling 
by persons close to the White House; and 
that Republicans continued their battle 
against nondefense spending. 

In 1952 President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publican Party were swept into office by a 
landslide vote of 442 electoral votes. 

Taking over the responsibilities of his ad- 
ministration on January 20, 1953, President 
Eisenhower spelled out Republican objectives 
in his state of the Union message on Febru- 
ary2. Hesaid: 

“The grand labor of this leadership will 
involve—application of America’s influence 
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in world affairs with such fortitude and such 
foresight that it will deter aggression and 
eventually secure peace’ 

“Establishment of a national administra- 
tion of such integrity and such efficiency that 
its honor at home will insure respect abroad; 

“Encouragement of those incentives that 
inspire creative initiative in our economy, so 
that its productivity may fortify freedom 
everywhere; and 

“Dedication to the well-being of all our 
citizens and to the attainment of eqcuality 
of opportunity for all, so that our Nation 
will ever act with the strength of unity in 
every task to which it is called.” 

To you who are leaders in the Young Re- 
publican organization I need not recount the 
great strides President Eisenhower and the 
Republican Party have made in the past 3 
years in fulfilling these objectives. We have 
brought to the Nation peace; nowhere in 
the world are American soldiers dying in war. 
We have brought to the Nation prosperity; 
never have so many people been employed; 
never have their wages been so high. We 
have stopped wasteful Government spend- 
ing; we have stopped inflation; we have 
stopped the infiltration of subversives in our 
high Government offices. 

Today Americans are free, prosperous 
and at peace and they look toward the 
future with a new confidence because the 
principles of the Republican Party have 
been followed in our Federal Government. 

In closing, let me say that to many Amer- 
icans throughout the Nation, the initials 
GOP, symbol of the Republican Party, have 
come to mean also guardians of peace, guar- 
dians of prosperity and guardians of progress. 
With the help of such Republican leadership 
as I see in this room today we can continue 
these fine traditions of the Republican 
Party. 


Land Exchange Bill 
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OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I would like to insert the following 
article entitled “Land Exchange Bill,” 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on February 1, 1956: 

LAND-EXCHANGE 

In a letter which was printed in your 
paper of January 20, Mr. Fred M. Packard 
referred to a bill of mine which had to do 
with the exchange of lands. This bill, H. R. 
4646 of the 838d Congress, has also been men- 
tioned in your news columns and in an edi- 
torial. In every instance, including Mr. 
Packard’s letter, the bill is grossly misrep- 
resented. 

The legislation simply sought a solution 
of the problems faced by wage earners and 
small property owners located around a for- 
est-products plant which was about to have 
its life ended or curtailed as the result of 
having its forest acreage acquired by the 
Government. 

In such situations the principals in the 
transaction are satisfied. The Government 
gets the land. The private owner of the in- 
dustry gets paid for it and can invest his 
money elsewhere. The innocent victims in 
such a situation are those who work and 
have their homes there and the other ele- 
ments of the little community which de- 
pend upon the industry. 
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My bill proposed simply that the Govern. 
ment, if it had other equivalent forest lands 
in the area which the industry could take 
in replacement for the lands needed by the 
Government, a simple exchange of lands 
should be made. Thus several worthwhije 
things cculd be accomplished: the Govern. 
ment would not need to pay cash out of the 
Treasury for the lands needed. i 

Local government would not lose tax rey. 
enue since the exhanged lands would gO on 
the property-tax rolls. The life of a going 
industry would be preserved, jobs would be 
saved, and local property values maintained 
The privately owned wood-processing bust. 

ess would not benefit to the: extent of a 
Single penny. 

What about “cutting into the nationg 
parks’? My bill carried the following lan. 
guage: “Provided, that such exchange shal] 
not include lands within the boundaries of 
national parks, national monuments, wil. 
derness areas, or wildlife refuges.” 

HARRIS ELLSwortn, 
Member of Congress from Oregon. 


The Bold New Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS» 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the February 1956 issue of Farm Journal: 

THE BoLD NEw PROGRAM 


What do you think of the new proposals 
for farm legislation? There are some fresh 
approaches in the message the President laid 
before Congress last week, and they deserve 
plenty of discussion. 

No one can predict what Congress will 
finally pass. That may depend on what 
Members hear from farmers. 

Looking at the situation coldly, it is plain 
that if new laws are to do any good they 
must take into account that: 

1. Nothing can be solved as long as vast 
surpluses in Government hands hang over 
the market. 

2. Nothing will work if new surpluses are 
encouraged to accumulate. 

3. Positive steps are needed to make 
farming profitable for years to come. 

Moreover, it is pretty certain that not too 
many years ahead markets will demand much 
more food than the United States has ever 
produced. We may have 200 million people 
to feed by 20 years from now. 

It seems to us that President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Benson have looked the facts 
in the face. They have recognized that in 
agriculture there is not just one big problem 
but several sizable ones. The message 
shows full understanding that corn can’t be 
treated alone without considering other feed 
grains; that feed grains can’t be treate 
without thinking of livestock, dairy, and 
poultry; that cotton and rice and the Great 
Plains have their own particular problems, 
and that farms of different sizes need differ- 
ent consideration. 

The ideas for using the surplus to re 
duce the surplus are ingenious and look # 
be workable. 

The proposals at every point take into 
account the vital necessity that soil re 
sources be conserved and improved. 

They do give assurance that the grinding 
incubus of surpluses can be disposed of and 
used, and that new surpluses will not be 
created. 
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opjection will be raised that the plans will 
be costly. Actually, they will cost very little 
more than the present procedures that have 
not worked. As the President pointed out, 
the problem has grown out of the war (and 
out of postwar mistakes). And as he said: 
“Just as other readjustments from war were 
shouldered in considerable part by the Na- 
tion as & whole, so should this.” 

As a matter of fact, it might be cheaper 
in the long run if Congress were to increase 
the President’s figures and get the main 
parts of the job done faster. Make the in- 
centives attractive enough and farmers will 
soon bring things back into balance. 

Most fertile of all the several proposals, 
jooking to the longtime prosperity of farm- 
ers, may well be the sharp increase in re- 
search, especially for new uses, better mar- 
kets and new crops. This is indispensable. 
“a major frontier of agriculture lies in our 
laboratories and experimental fields,” the 
President said. 

If the entire program is adopted and gen- 
erously financed, the family farms of Amer- 
ica should soon resume their share in the 
country’s prosperity. It may not be per- 
fect; with the mess behind us none could be. 
But it is constructive, bold, and practical. 
And no one is Offering a better one. 





Red China’s Inhumanity To Man—Red 
China Must Not Be Admitted to the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 21, 1956, in the city 
of Kenosha, Wis., the Most Reverend 
Cuthbert M. O'Gara, O. P., D. D., ad- 
dressed the Midwest Conference of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department 
of Wisconsin. 

Bishop O’Gara spent the most val- 
uable period of his lifetime as a mission- 
ary priest in China. He suffered untold 
indignities from the Chinese Commu- 
nists who had jailed him on spurious 
charges. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the verbatim address of 
Bishop O’Gara because he tells the story 
better than I can. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
opposed, under any circumstances, to 
the admission of Red China to the United 
Nations not even by abstaining from a 
vote if such a vote should come in the 
Security Council. 

The address by Bishop O'Gara follows: 

Gentlemen, we stand today at the cross- 
Toads. Christian civilization is closer to dis- 
solution than at any time in its history. 

A generation ago, an unholy and materi- 
alistic prophet foresaw this very day. Lenin, 
the high priest and mastermind of commu- 
nism calmly stated that “the road to Paris 
lies through China.” To paraphrase his 
Statement: the way to the domination of the 
Christian world was through China, since 
Paris then was accepted as the symbol of 
Christian culture. 

Thirty years ago, when I first went to the 
Orient as a young missionary priest, I, like 
the rest of the world which we now call the 
Free West, could afford to laugh at such a 


statement. At this moment, I no longer 
laugh. I know it can happen. I know it is 
happening. And, may God forbid that a fur- 
ther prophecy of Lenin should ever come to 
pacs: “We shall not have to fight for America. 
It will drop into our hands like a ripe melon.” 

Gentlemen and veterans, we speak a com- 
mon language. You fought, you suffered, 
you were willing to shed your blood, and if 
necessary, give up your lives to protect and 
preserve your Christian heritage and your 
country. Many of your compatriots lie 
buried in foreign soil, mute, but effective 
witnesses to the fact that you fought val- 
iantly and suffered nobly for God and for 
country. Now, there is solid reason to fear 
that you fought and suffered in vain. 

I repeat, today we stand at the crossroads. 

Our Christian faith is challenged—our 
country is on the defensive—not to say the 
run. 

The world’s spotlight is on the United 
States of America and China. On this stage 
will be resolved, either the eventual destruc- 
tion of Communist domination or the com- 
plete enslavement and ultimate liquidation 
of the Christian world—the free world. 
There is no other alternative. 

If I point the greater part of my remarks 
this evening to the prevailing situation in 
Communist China, it is because I have been 
a personal witness to Peking’s method of con- 
quest, her determination to destroy all oppo- 
sition, and her ultimate goal of enslaving 
America. This, of course, but follows the 
pattern which runs through Communist 
strategy the world over. The Red primer is 
the textbook and that whether it is read and 
studied in Moscow orin Peking. If the three 
celebrated princes cf the Catholic Church, 
Cardinal Wyszinski, of Poland, Cardinal 
Stepinac, of Yugoslavia, Cardinal Mindzenty, 
of Hungary, if the great number of mission- 
ary bishops and priests, if the host of other 
Christian missionaries, yes, if any of our 
brave servicemen who in the line of duty fell 
captive to the Red enemy and have been 
delivered from the jaws of death and the 
mouth of hell—which aptly describes Com- 
munist imprisonment—if any of these were 
to stand here tonight, each would speak to 
you as I do. 

Communism is on the march in the 
Orient and in the west and no appeasement 
can stay its inexorable advance. 

In view of the present world situation and 
in the face of Communist successes on all 
sides, I any amazed and shocked, at the pre- 
vailing sentiment in America; that “it can- 
not happen here.” 

I lived 4 years under the People’s Gov- 
ernment of China—2 of those years in soli- 
tary confinement in a Communist prison, 
I was in daily contact with Communists, liv- 
ing with them cheek by jowl, witnessing their 
dav to day activities, listening to their 
boasted objectives, especially their declared 
plan for the “liberation’’ of America. 

All this, added to my observations on the 
home front, since my return from Com- 
munist imprisonment, compels me to de- 
clare emphatically that in my considered 
opinion, it can happen here. 

While I was in prison, I was often told 
that I was not in prison at all, that I was 
in a sort of school, that I was being “reed- 
ucated.’”’ In a sense I found this to be very 
true, because I came to discover there things 
that otherwise I would never have known 
nor would I have credited. Daily I wit- 
nessed a discipline that to me was amazing. 
Had I seen something of that sort in Japan 
or Germany I would not have been sur- 
prised. But to the Chinese character, such 
extreme regimentation is not natural—tI 
never dreamed it possible. I saw there a 
fervor, misplaced and fanatical if you will, 
yet a fervor in an unholy cause that would 
put any modern Christian to shame, or 
would caution any follower of democratic 
freedom to beware. Believe it or not, I saw 
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in prison a whole-hearted single-minded 
zeal for the Red cause and a spirit of self- 
sacrifice to insure its success, that to me 
was astonishing and not a little frighten- 
ing. 
Tn the summer of 1952 I observed some- 
thing, which if I had merely been told about 
it, I would not have believed. It was what, 
in Catholic circles, is called a retreat—that 
is a period when one cuts himself off from 
all wordly contact and in a series of medi- 
tation takes inventory of his spiritual as- 
sets and makes certain determined resolu- 
tions to assure the improvement of his Chris- 
tian life. So what I witnessed was a 10 
day retreat for the rank and file of the prison 
personnel. Lectures, meditations, and writ- 
ing out of resolutions. The individual con- 
centration by each one during the periods of 
meditation on basic Communist teachings 
was worthy of the intensive personal soul- 
searching of any Trappist monk. I walked 
up and down the narrow confines of my 
prison cell many a day and thought how 
much all this was like to the ultrafervent 
lives of the earliest Christians. 

And this prison in which I was confined 
was but a classroom in the great school of 
communism that encompassed all China. 
Out of this nationwide school came ardent 
Communists—their assured destiny was to 
have a share in the world conquest for com- 
munism. Is it any wonder then that whiie 
I was in prison the Red hordes occupied the 
far western kingdom of Tibet on the one side, 
and overran the Korean peninsula on the 
other as active participants in that cam- 
paign against the combined forces of the 
United Nations? Indochina was a common 
topic of discussion among my prison guards 
and I saw groups of soldiers training that 
were no doubt destined for that southern 
war theater. 

Since my release from prison I have seen 
the free West quail before the ruthless 
determination of Red China. Look at the 
record. 

The debacle of Panmunjom, the sorry after- 
math to a war which the so-called free 
world was not permitted to win; then the 
first Geneva Conference which accomplished 
the sellout of northern Indochina; the evacu- 
ation of the Tachen Islands, of which very 
little has been written about or discussed; 
the humiliating journey of the Secretary 
General of the United Nations to Peking, 
where Dag Hammarskjold knelt before Chou 
En-lai to beg for the release of 11 American 
fiyers; the illfated Geneva Conference this 
past summer; little Geneva, an interminable 
conference, where an emissary of the Red 
dragon seems pointedly to be able to steer 
matters away from the question of the re- 
lease of the remaining United States civilians 
imprisoned in China and to smother all 
mention of the 395 United States servicemen 
languishing in Jail; the repeated efforts to 
seat Red China in the United Nations. Red 
China indeed is on the march. 

Here in this country we hear and read 
much of vaunted religious freedom in China. 
As a Catholic bishop, a Christian church- 
man, I know this to be a hoax and a travesty 
on the truth. True, the principle of re- 
ligious freedom is written into the constitu- 
tion of the People’s Government of China. 
But that is a mere blind, written down mere- 
ly for foreign consumption. Where are the 
4,000 bishops, priests and nuns, and several 
thousand other Christian misisonaries, who 
lived and worked in China in comparative 
freedom before this precious principle of 
freedom of religion was written into the con- 
stitution? A handful are left. And prac- 
tically all in prison. The remainder have 
been exiled and expelled as enemies of the 
state and of the people. Hundreds of 
stanch Catholic Chinese bishops and 
priests and Christian ministers are mostly in 
jail, if they have not been sent to the firing 
squad. The churches profaned, violated, 
and turned into “palaces of culture.” A 
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rather sinister commentary on freedom of 
religion. 

Furthermore, a diabolical pressure has been 
brought to bear on the faithful to make them 
abandon their Christian faith. They have 
been compelled to take indoctrination 
classes, to endure calumny and to suffer 
scorn. ven attempting to hear Mass or re- 
ceive the sacraments or to attend any re- 
ligious service, brands them as reactionary 
and unpatriotic. Perhaps I emphasize the 
Catholic side in these matters, but then I 
am a Catholic bishop and know firsthand of 
what Ispeek. Yet the same can be paralleled 
in regard to the Protestant missions in China. 
As an instance, in the city where I lived, 
in the western part of Hunan Province, the 
seat of the diocese which I governed, the 
large Protestant mission there was confis- 
cated and all the missionaries, men and 
women, were expelled. A fine Christian gen- 
tleman, Mr. Karl Beck, of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, who had spent 40 
years in China, was cast out into the street 
when his church and home were confiscated 
by the Communists, and turned into propa- 
ganda centers of Red teaching. We invited 
him to live with us, and he was still living 
in the Cathelic mission with the Fathers 
when I was arrested and imprisoned. After 
i5 months, he eventually was expelled too as 
an enemy of the people. Those of you who 
have seen the monumental Christmas issue 
of Life magazine of a few weeks ago recall 
the accounts of the two Protestant mission- 
aries featured there; the Baptist, Dr, Levi 
Lovegren, of Seattle, who spent 4 years in 
4 different Communist prisons—and the 
Presbyterian missionary, Sarah Perkins, who 
states, “For 28 months I was in solitary con- 
finement but what matters is what God did 
for me in that cell.” Let Red propaganda 
try and refute these witnesses, 

You remember about a year and a half ago, 
the former Prime Minister of Great Britain 
visited Red China. He and his party were 
feted in Peking and along the coast. And 
after 3 weeks he came out of Red China to 
Hongkong and gave a report to the world. 
No religious persecution in China as far as he 
could observe. Anything that smacked of 
such was more in the nature of an antifor- 
eign reaction. 

Even a person far less astute than a for- 
mer Prime Minister would have known 
before he ever set foot in Peking that the 
Red regime there had, up to that time, mur- 
dered 166 bishops and priests. Of this num- 
ber, 127 were native bishops and priests. 
Hardly an antiforeign reaction. Had he 
dared penetrate the interior of China, had he 
gone into Hunan Province where I lived with 
the Chinese for 30 years, had he gone into the 
prison where I spent 2 years of solitary con- 
finement, he would have found in that very 
prison a young Chinese priest, American 
trained and a graduate of St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore, lying in a dungeon then in 
his fifth year of imprisonment and solely 
because he was a Catholic priest. 

Apart from this, at the time of the former 
Prime Minister’s visit, in the city of Peking 
itself, or in the immediate environs, there 
were at least 31 priests in prison. These 
could have enlightened Mr. Attlee. Yet the 
astute British statesman seems to have 
heard nothing of this. And at that very 
time, the rector of the Catholic University, 
Father Harold Rigney, a commissioned chap- 
lain in the United States Army during World 
War II, was completing his third year in 
prison. He has since beer released. But Mr. 
Attlee seems to have heard nothing of this 
eminent American educator. And the Cath- 
olic University of Peking is not an insignifi- 
cant out-of-the-way school but a nationally 
known institution and one of the showplaces 
of Peking which is a must for visiting 
dignitaries. 

Mr. Attlee, with remarkable powers of ob- 
servation, reported that he had inspected 
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a market completely free of flies. ‘Yet he 
failed to observe, or failed to report his ob- 
servation, while on the flight from Peking 
to Hongkong, of the number of British ves- 
sels known to be at that time in Red China 
ports, discharging the sinews of war with 
which to carry on aggression against the 
combined United Nations forces in Korea, 

Imagine how the intelligences of the com- 
mon people of all free nations are being con- 
tinually insulted by this type of Commu- 
nist propaganda. One of the preposterous 
charges for which I was imprisoned and 
later expelled was that I objected strongly 
and forbade any Catholic under my juris- 
diction from signing a petition, circulated by 
the People’s Government of China, demand- 
ing the expulsion of the papal representative, 
Archbishop Riberi, on the false charge that 
he was a spy of the American and other for- 
eign governments. This under the guise 
of freedom of religion. 

Yet, despite every effort to crush Christian- 
ity, there are innumerable instances of heroic 
resistance. The suffering that results is 
harrowing. In that internal resistance to a 
godless regime lies the hope of the future. 
a hope kept buoyant in the belief that one 
Gay the people of free nations will restore 
to the enslaved Chinese people their stolen 
freedom. 

Dr. Liou, archbishop of Chungking. 

These are the types who want to belong 
to our world, to the free world, and who 
want to live as we do in freedom and secu- 
rity. But we have sold them into slavery— 
them and their chilcren. 

The numbers of this kind in China are 
multiplied by the millions when we count 
all those in the satellite countries of Europe 
whose chains must haunt our dreams by 
night. They belong to our world; they 
were part of our world; and we have let 
them go, and now how are we to reclaim 
them? There is no greater tragedy on the 
pages of history than the sellout of our 
friends in Europe and in Asia. 

In 1932 a tragic blunder was made. The 
United States recognized the U. S. S. R. 
The reasons given at that time, were sup- 
posedly reasons calculated to benefit Amer- 
ica. As an added incentive and bait, a 
veritable flood of gold was promised—a flood 
that was to pour into America, creating 
hitherto undreamed of riches and economic 
security beyond relief. 

This flood of gold never materialized. On 
the contrary, it seems that ever since that 
tragic year, our precious American gold 
has been constantly siphoned off for the 
benefit of almost every nation under the sun 
and the nations we have favored most are 
now the most communistic and the most 
ungrateful. 

But a flood did come upon us. A flood of 
locusts, a flood of termites, a flood of spies, 
of saboteurs and of fellow-travelers, each 
a carrier of vicious, deadly Communist prop- 
aganda. Like the plagues of Egypt, these 
locusts and termites overran the land, bur- 
rowed into the understructure of our coun- 
try and penetrated every crack and cranny 
of the noble edifice that had been de- 
signed, constructed and dedicated by our 
Founding Fathers; they infiltrated—these 
termites—into the uppermost levels of the 
Armed Forces and the country’s Government, 
and—as documents and statements attest— 
they even wormed their way into power at 
the very summit of our national admin- 
istration. 

Now are we to stand by as helpless ob- 
servers and as mute witnesses to a calamity 
thrice compounded? Are the powers and 
the forces—and make no mistake, they are 
powerful and carry immense weight—are 
they to succeed in compelling us to betray 
our honored ally on Formosa and to recog- 
nize the perfidious regime that masquerades 
as the People’s Government of China? 


February 1 


As was done in 1932, specious and pp. 
guiling reasons are now being advanceq to 
persuade an unwary public, that it js to 
the national advantage to enter into a peace. 
ful coexistence with the Red monster of 
Moscow and the Red dragon of Peking. 

Peaceful coexistence. What a mockery to 
the free peoples of the world. What a fp. 
trayal of those who have fallen martyred 
slaves to communism. 

Your compatriots, who gave their liyes 
for God and country, would rise from their 
graves and denounce those deluded leaders 
who would propose peaceful coexistence 
as a solution to world tension. The mar. 
tyred living, who, with leaden hearts ang 
pain-wracked frames, lie in dungeons foy] 
and dank, would, like a mighty army of 
vengeance, expose their broken bodies, anq 
open the wounds of their souls, and in one 
tremendous outburst cry, “These are the 
festering sores of ‘peaceful co-existence’” 
And those 10,000 times 10,000, who as ger. 
ried ranks of cowed slaves, doomed forever 
to trod under the lashes of the Red oppres. 
sor, they with eyes that speak their eterna] 
dismay, would ask us, “would you also be. 
come like unto us?” 

Do the high-placed proponents of peace. 
ful coexistence mean that we should forget, 
even to applaud, the deaths of millions of 
our martyrs in Russia and Asia? Do our 
Kremlin-minded diplomats want us to wel- 
come with open arms the purveyors of athe- 
ism into our homes? Into our schools? Into 
our churches? Are we to admit into our 
unmatched and fertile farmlands, the Bol- 
shevik butchers who cold-bloodedly engi- 
neered the manmade famines of the Ukraine? 
Has our national memory become so atro- 
phied and grown so craven? 

Do the advocates of peaceful coexistence 
demand that we spinelessly stand by and 
watch the barter of imprisoned Americans, 
pawns in the crafty back-door game now 
being played to seat Red China among the 
United Nations? Is it part of the plant to 
cover up the plight and the number of those 
who lie rotting in some Chinese Communist 
prison, in North Korea or Manchuria or per- 
haps Siberia, even as I languished in a Chi- 
nese prison for 2 years? What can we think 
when a New York newspaper under date of 
January 19 of this year, quotes Government 
circles as insisting that a mere 18 United 
States citizens are in Chinese prisons or de- 
nied exit permits when on that very same 
day I was in possession of the irrefutable 
fact that there are 395 American prisoners 
composed of military, air, and naval per- 
sonnel and civilian Army employees being 
held by the Red Chinese. It is common 
knowledge that at Panmunjon it was the 
Chinese Reds and not the Northern Koreans, 
who dominated the peace negotiations and 
dictated the terms. We know that one bil- 
lion orientals look upon Panmunjon as 4 
colossal defeat for the free world and that 
the faith of these billion people in the lead- 
ership of the West was shattered by the cyn- 
ical abandonment of any show of spiritual 
principle to the cold expediency of the mo- 
ment. Those of us who have lived many 
years in the Orient know only too well the 
magnitude of the tragic defeat of Panmun- 
jon. 

When peaceful coexistence means shaking 
hands with the Devil, and accepting in si- 
lence and without protest his nefarious phi- 
losophy, I choose to stand with Stephen 
Decatur, who preferred death to the betrayal 
of his country and its sacred institutions. 
We may not purchase security, or even free- 
dom, at so high or so lethal a price. 

I lived 4 years under the oppression of 
the Communist regime, under the so-called 
People’s Government of China. Two of those 
4 years were spent in solitary confinement 
in a Communist prison. From a prison cell 
I was ignominiously expelled from the coun- 
try, accused as a spy for the American Gov- 
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enment, an arch-imperialist, 
sey of the people of China. 
puring those years I was well schooled in 
communist doctrine and in Communist ob- 
ives. My jailers, constantly emphasized 
ome that between atheistic communism— 
which they boé usted—and the Christian 
orld, a knockdown struggle was natural 
nd inevitable. Time and again these zealots 
repeated that their main objective and pri- 
mary goal, was the liberation of the United 
states. Moreover, in their arrogance, they 
assured me that they had many friends and 
gmpathize ers in America and that from these 
sources they could always draw upon for 
yhatever information they wanted. 
And indeed, gentlemen, I have every reason 
to believe them. In the spring of 1944, a 
nigh official in Washington, who had just 
peen in Chungking—so he told me—took the 
opportunity while in that wartime capital, 
to impress on the Chinese Government offi- 
cials there, that their future lay with Soviet 
Russia and not with the United States. Not 
9 long afterward that same official was 
promoted to a position of still greater in- 
fuence and later mounted still higher in 
international affairs and today lives in peace 


and comfort. 

But our unsophisticated servicemen, with 
yatied backgrounds, were drafted into their 
country’s forces, sent to Korea, and were 
captured there. They were thrown into 
filthy Chinese war prisons to be tortured 
and made victims of an inhuman, relent- 
less brain-washing technique. A few of 
them did succumb to the frightful pressure 
and went over to the Reds. Three of them 
repented, sought repatriation, and were 
brought home. On arrival in their native 
land they were permitted to meet with their 
families for exactly 1 hour—and then were 
taken into custody, charged with criminal 
connivance with the enemy. Mark my words, 
within 24 hours, the other turncoats in 
China were given a detailed account of what 
happened that day on the west coast. 


Oh, my friends, what of those who as free 
American citizens betrayed their country by 
giving away our most precious security se- 
crets—a treachery imperiling our national 
life—a treachery surely of greater conse- 
quence than the defection of a handful of 
GI's. 

When I was a youth at college, I once saw 
Robert Mantell, the celebrated Shakespearian 
actor, in Richard the Third. I took away 
from that memorable performance one in- 
delible impression, which remained vividly 
with me until only a few months ago. I felt 
that the second scene of the first act was 
much overdrawn, that, for once, Shakespeare 
Was asking his audience to credit the im- 
possible. 

You will recall the scene. The Lady Anne 
comes on stage with her entourage, bearing 
the murdered body of her husband's father. 
She encounters Gloucester, the villian and 
the murderer. She opens the full fials of 
her flaming wrath upon him. Scathingly, 
she reproaches him. Gloucester only 
smiles; then with honeyed words and fair 
Promises he disarms her. Then, shame- 
lessly, proceeds to woe her and before the 
Scene closes, he has gained the Lady’s con- 
sent to marry him. No sooner has the 
Widow turned her back than the solemn 
Promise he has made to give honorable 
burial to the corpse lying on the ground 
before him is ruthlessly broken and in a 
Weacherous cynical mood Gloucester solilo- 
quizes thus: 


and as an 


“Was ever woman in this humour woo'd? 

Was ever woman in this humour won? 

I'll have her but I will not have her long 

What! I, that kill’d her husband and his 
father, 

To take her in her heart's extremest hate; 

With curses in her mouth, tears in her 
eyes, 
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The bleeding witness of her hatred by; 

Having God, her conscience, and these 
bars against me. 

And I no friends to back my suit withal, 

Bui the plain devil, and dissembling looks, 

And yet to win her, all the world to 
nothing! 

Hath she forgot already that brave prince, 

Edward, her lord, whom I, some three 
months since, 

Stabb’d in my angry mood at Tewkesbury? 

A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 

Fram’d in a prodigality of nature, 

Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, loyal, 

The spacious world cannot again afford: 

And will she yet abase her eyes on me, 

That cropp’d the golden prime of this 
sweet prince, 

And made her widow to a woeful 

equals Edward's 


bed? 


On me, whose all not 
moiety? 
On me, that halt, and am mis-shapen 


thus? 

I do mistake my person ail this while: 

Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot, 

Myself to be a marvellous proper man. 

I'll be at charges for a looking glass: 

And entertain a score or two of tailors 

To study fashions to adorn my body; 

Since I am crept in favour with myself, 

I will maintain it at some little cost. 

But, first, I'l] turn yon fellow in his grave, 

And then return lamenting to my love. 

Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a 

glass, 

That I may see my shadow as I pass.” 

Now, let us check the background of Bul- 
ganin, since he is thrust forward as the 
official head of the Soviet Government to- 
day—not the background of the man him- 
self but that which he represents. 

At least—and I have the figures—38 mil- 
lion of enslaved human beings in the prison 
camps of Russia and in the satellite na- 
tions. Just as examples: 

Czechoslavakia, 300,000 in prison camps. 

Lithuania, 500,000 in prison camps. 

East Germany, 300;000 in prison camps. 

And there are the hapless 20 million who 
were liquidated in the cold-blooded decima- 
tion of the Ukraine during the great man- 
made famines. 

How can he—Bulganin—explain away the 
1,000 violations that his Soviet Government 
has been guilty of in the treaties entered 
into with other powers, and, as documented 
in the Eastland committee report—even 
the Austrian treaty, only a few months old, 
yet casually broken with apologies to no one. 

About Bulganin are the satellite coun- 
tries—dismembered and enslaved—their fet- 
ters clanking on the floor of Europe. 

That’s the back-drop against which Bul- 
ganin, the voluble exponent of “democracy 
for the masses’ appears. Now on the eve- 
ning of July 23, 1955, when our eminent 
statesmen have left the Geneva stage, flat- 
tered, mollified, and tragically betrayed, like 
the Lady Anne, can’t you hear from out the 
chorus of sardonic laughter that reverber- 
ates in the Soviet villa, the mocking tones 
of the Supreme Voice of the Soviet Re- 
public? 

Were ever statesmen in this ma 

Were ever statesmen in this manner won? 

I'll charm them but I'll not charm them 
long. 

What. I, the spokesman of the USSR, 

Who had no friends to back my suit 

But the plain devil and dissembling looks; 

Forsooth, I have much mistook my proper 
worth. 

Fatuously, they see me to be what I cannot 


nner woo'd? 


Myself to be a marvellous superman, 
T'll get me a squad of tailors 
And go along with these smart clad com- 


petitors 
For the world’s applause; 
I'l] play their game of make-believe cricket 
all the while; 
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But first I'll rid me, for the nonce, of these 
tell-tale corpses 

And personally compromising war-victims, 

I’ll pressure too, Peking to do the same, 

Then I'll return asmirking and lamenting 

To my new made friends. 


Since that evening the same Bulganin 
has publicly insulted the three other states- 
men who sat about the summit table with 
him. 

Peace or peaceful coexistence, to the Com- 
munist strategist, is only the vestibule to the 
next world war. Dimitry Manuilsky spelled 
out the Communist concept of peace to the 
party trainees in the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare in 1931—just 25 years ago: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course 
(1931), we are not strong enough to attack. 
Our time will come in 20 or 30 years. To 
win we shall need the element of surprise. 
The bouregeoisie will have to be put to sleep. 
So we shall begin by launching the most 
spectacular peace movement on_ record. 
There will be electrifying overtures and un- 
heard of concessions. The capitalist coun- 
tries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to 
cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist.” 

Gentlemen, how are we to meet and to stop 
the onward rush of communism. 

First, you must be on the alert, continu- 
ously vigilant against the insidious and false 
propaganda that is being spread through the 
slanted press, the slanted radio, and the 
slanted television. If you are to stave off 
this disaster you must inform yourselves 
and be prepared to protest falsehoods and 
to defend the truth. 

Second, you have the inborn right and 
conscientious duty to demand of all candi- 
dates to public office, whether county, city, 
State, or Federal, to declare openly and in 
unmistakable terms where they stand in the 
matter of Red infiltration, and what views 
these candidates for office hold in regard to 
the admission of Red China into the United 

ations. And don’t let any of them dodge 
the burning issues of the day by invoking 
the fifth amendment. 

Third, remember always, we of the free 
world, follow a Christian tradition, built on 

the teaching that right is superior to might 
and that principle must prompt our decisions 
and shape our course and not a rudderless, 
spineless, unscrupulous expediency. 

Christ, the Son of God, did not hang upon 
& cross and wear a crown of thorns as a ges- 
ture of appeasement to the venal politicians 
of His day, but rather to teach the world for 
all ages to come that there are things in 
life of infinitely more value even than life 
itself. 





Tax on Gasoline for Farm Use 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


fr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of my strong feelings in favor of 
H. R. 8780 which exempts farm machin- 
ery fuels from Federal excise tax, and 
because I was detained at Bethesda Med- 
ical Center until noon Tuesday and could 
not get back in time to register my vote, 
I wish to take this means of going on 
record in favor of the bill. Had I been 
here, I would have voted “yea.” Ina 
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nonrecord voice vote the previous day, 
I voted “yea.” I have long been a pro- 
ponent of this type of legislation, having 
championed similar measures in the 
State legislature of Iowa. Iam confident 
that it will soon become law and the 
farm people can start enjoying this sav- 
ing. I ask leave to have this statement 
entered in the permanent REcorp imme- 
diately following the vote on H. R. 8780. 


Spanish Economic Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following keenly analytical article 
by the Honorable John Lodge, Ambassa- 
dor to Spain, before the Spanish-Amer- 
ican Board of Trade, New York, on Jan- 
uary 5, 1956: 

PROSPECTS FOR EXPANDING SPANISH-AMERICAN 
TRADE 


(By John Lodge, Ambassador to Spain) 


This evening I would like to discuss cer- 
tain aspects of the Spanish economic situa- 
tion, in particular, the prospects for expan- 
sion of trade between our two countries. In 
the past few years visible trade between 
Spain and the United States has, as you are 
aware, been rather limited, usually averag- 
ing in the neighborhood of $50 million worth 
of imports from Spain and $70-80 million 
worth of exports to Spain, with the differ- 
ence being offset to a large extent by the 
spending of American tourists. Spain would 
like to import much more American goods 
but has for a number of years been faced 
with an extreme shortage of foreign ex- 
change, and the levels of imports from the 
United States have been limited by the avail- 
ability of dollars. The basic reason for this 
situation is that Spain is a poor country 
whose economic development has been re- 
tarded by the scars of her 3-year civil war, 
by the effects of the Second World War, and 
by the shortage of foreign exchange which 
made it impossible for her to import neces- 
sary machinery and materials which would 
permit her to make the economic advances 
she desires. 

The situation, however, has improved 
markedly in the course of the past 5 years. 
This is partly due to two good crop years in 
1950 and 1951, but of particular importance 
recently has been United States economic 
assistance, both in the form of Export-Im- 
port Bank loans and direct economic assist- 
ance furnished as a result of the military and 
economic agreements which were signed in 
September of 1953. Spain has also been an 
important market for our surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. Sales of these commodi- 
ties to Spain have been part of our economic 
program in that country and have contrib- 
uted importantly to the Spanish effort to 
overcome crises caused by crop failures. Our 
economic program is giving the Spanish 
economy a lift and is helping to put it ina 
position, for the first time in 25 years, where 
it is not living on a strictly hand-to-mouth 
basis and can make some plans as to the best 
use of its not inconsiderable resources. 

In assessing the progress which has been 
made in Spain and the role of our help, we 
must fully realize the importance of the 
efforts which Spain has made in the past 
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and is now making to help herself. The 
Spaniards are a hard-working people, and 
they have made advances in the past 10 
years which I consider truly impressive. 
Even more important, perhaps, is the fact 
that the Spaniards have developed concrete 
programs to improve key deficient sectors of 
their economy and are moving as fast as they 
possibly can to achieve these objectives. 
Through their own efforts and with our as- 
sistance, Spain has developed her industry 
and agriculture to the point where, in a very 
few years, she should have overcome the 
worst effects of her dependence on a dry 
climate which, in years of drought, not only 
retards economic development but sets it 
back to a significant degree. 

I think I should mention here one aspect 
of our cooperative efforts in the industrial 
area which has an interesting potential. For 
the past century Spain’s industrial progress 
has lagged behind that of other European 
countries. An important cause of this is 
the inadequacy of power and power generat- 
ing resources, such as coal, water, and petro- 
leum. The keenness now being manifested 
in official Spanish circles in the possible utili- 
zation of atomic energy for generation of 
electric power is sharpened by their desire to 
try to make up through atomic energy some 
of the ground lost. On our part, we have been 
doing all we can to help the Spaniards move 
ahead in this field. Our two governments 
signed an agreement last summer under 
which the United States will assist Spain in 
designing and fueling an experimental nu- 
clear reactor. One element of this assistance 
provides training for Spanish technicians in 
the United States in operating a reactor; some 
of them are here now. The most recent de- 
velopment in our cooperative effort in this 
field took place just prior to my departure 
from Madrid when I had the privilege of 
presenting an extensive atomic-energy tech- 
nical library to the Spanish Nuclear Energy 
Board an behalf of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. Our cooperation on 
atomic-energy matters with the Spaniards 
is much appreciated by them, and I look for- 
ward to future progress in this area in Spain. 

These advances in the Spanish economy 
are important to American business because 
I believe that the outlook for expanding 
trade between Spain and the United States 
is good, particularly if certain obstacles can 
be removed. In reaching this conclusion, I 
have had in mind several important positive 
factors. 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS 


First, the Spaniards have been cocperating 
closely with us for the past 2 years in working 
out the military and economic programs 
agreed upon in the 1953 accords. Contacts 
between Americans and Spaniards are in- 
creasing rapidly, and they welcome us in 
their country. In addition to the more than 
a quarter of a million American tourists who 
visited Spain in the past year, other Ameri- 
cans are there working on the base con- 
struction program, and more American busi- 
nessmen than ever are now in Spain. 

Second, with only limited United States 
assistance, Spain’s economy should continue 
to expand and strengthen in the next few 
years, and this in itself provides a climate 
for a greater exchange of goods. 

Third, under our technical exchange pro- 
gram, American experts are working with 
Spanish technicians to stimulate increased 
production in a number of key sectors of the 
Spanish economy, such as industry, agricul- 
ture, transportation, and mining. The es- 
sence of this program is to make available to 
Spain new developments in production and 
marketing—not only technical processes but 
concepts of organization and management 
relations. Such concepts when put into 
practice can promote the better use of pres- 
ent facilities as well as the maximum output 
from new investments. One of the principal 
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means which we are using to make these y, 
methods available to more people is the = 
rangement of visits to the Uniteq States 
technicians from other countries, and vit 
to cooperating countries by American @ 
perts. There is strong interest in technicgy 
exchange in Spain, and the Program is, 
think, being successfully carried out, Span. 
ish business leaders and executives in num. 
ber of industries have visited the United 
States to observe our production and mana. 
gerial methods, and many more will be com. 
ing in the course of the next few Years 
These officials have shown a receptivity to 
American ideas and will welcome Americay 
goods. 


PROBLEMS WHICH MUST BE SOLVED 


While my optimism remains untemperei 
there are some real problems which must be 
solved if the full possibilities of expanding 
Spanish-American trade are to be realized, 
Spain needs more capital goods and a greater 
flexibility in her foreign exchange reserye 
situation. These cannot be provided entire. 
ly from United States economic aid becayss 
of our own budgetary and fiscal problems, 
A mutually beneficial way by means of which 
some of Spain’s requirements could be met 
is through American private investment, 
Good business opportunities exist in Spain, 
and several American companies have during 
the past year established themselves there, 
usually in partnership with Spanish inter. 
ests. At the same time, there are other 
American businessmen who are hesitant to 
invest in Spain because of certain obstacles 
which they have encountered, including dif- 
ficulties in the transfer of earnings. 

This problem is further complicated bys 
backlog of accumulated blocked peseta earn- 
ings. We must remember that the Spanish 
Government has had a severe shortage of 
foreign exchange and that it felt that pri- 
ority had to be given to absolutely essential 
imports before allowing the blocked peseta 
accounts to be converted to dollars. There 
is, however, reason to expect that this situ- 
ation willimprove. One of the provisions of 
the 1953 Spanish-American economic aid 
pact included Spain’s agreement to work out 
with us the liquidation of previous earnings 
which were blocked and the establishment 
of a regular system for the transfer of future 
earnings. Certainly there is ample evidence 
of the steady improvement in the Spanish 
economic situation during the past year, in- 
cluding its holdings of foreign exchange, and 
this helps put Spain in a financial situation 
where she is able to meet the blocked peseta 
problem without seriously endangering her 
economic stability. 

Another barrier which makes American p0- 
tential investors reluctant to invest in Spain 
is the limitations which are now placed by 
Spanish legislation on the degree of foreign 
ownership of new manufacturing enterprises 
While I can report no specific progress 02 
this question, Spanish officials are certainly 
aware that American investments would be 
increased if these restrictions were loosened, 
and I am hopeful that this can be accom 
plished in the not too distant future. Ex- 
panding American investments in Spail 
would strengthen the tie between the econo 
mies of our two countries and would there 
fore stimulate the expansion of Spanish- 
American trade. The importance and de- 
sirability of increasing trade between Spall 
and the United States is recognized at the 
highest levels of the Spanish Government, 
Last spring, General Franco sent a specid 
message in this sense to American business- 
men in the course of an interview which we 
published in U. S. News & World Report. 
The Chief of State said: 

“We want to increase the purchasilg 
power of the Spaniards so as to multiply and 
intensify all trade. In this sense we believe 
that at this moment financiers and Pr 
moters of enterprise from the United States 
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nave a very Vast field for collaboration with 


S. 
: THE HUMAN FACTOR 


In conclusion, I would like to mention a 
human factor. Americans who are now in 
spain are coming in close contact with the 
spanish people at all levels, from high Gov- 
ernment officials to the most modest worker. 
There is a real enthusiasm in Spain for 
things American, and this is the fundamen- 
ta] basis for my feeling that we can look 
forward to a period of closer understanding 
end expanding trade between the United 
states and Spain. Another important fac- 
tor is the general attitude of Spanish Gov- 
ernment officials and their businesslike ap- 
ch to commercial and economic prob- 
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‘ neech made by Minister of Commerce Ar- 


puria last month, in which he noted the 
improvement of the economy and stated 
that it was necessary that the “ways of com- 
merce be brought back into their traditional 
channels, to those ciassic formulas which 
base commercial prosperity on the rise in 
yolume of sales at reasonable margins .in 
place of restrictive sales at excessively high 
profits.” 

As for the contribution which can be made 
by you gentlemen, meinbers of the Spanish- 
American Board of Trade, I want to say 
again how important I think is the work of 
this organization. You are already playing 
an important role in improving overall rela- 
tions between Spain and the United States, 
as well as stimulting greater trade between 
the two countries, and I am sure you will 
find greater tangible rewards in the future. 

In this connection, it is my opinion that too 
many of our citizens feel that foreign policy 
issomething removed from them and limited 
to officials in Washington and our diplomatic 
representatives abroad. In this day of rapid 
transport and communications, and with an 
unstable international situation to consider, 
this is a grave oversight. More than ever 
before in history, foreign relations have be- 
come joined with domestic relations and are, 
therefore, the concern of each and every one. 

The continuance of good Spanish-Ameri- 
can relations is a task to which Americans 
and Spaniards alike should set themselves. 
An indication of the state of our relations 
with Spain may be seen in the fact that the 
Spanish people have contributed recently 
1,335,000 pesetas to American flood relief. I 
am proud and deeply touched by this en- 
tirely spontaneous display of friendship and 
sympathy for our people. 

As you know, I have spent the past month 
here in consultation with officials of the 
Department of State and other Government 
agencies, and I return to my post in Madrid 
within a few days. I look forward with en- 
thusiasm to resuming my duties as Ambassa- 
dor because I feel that it is not only a unique 
opportunity for public service but that the 
alliance we are building with Spain is on 
frm ground. Prospects for the future are 
most encouraging for both Spaniards and 
Americans. 

Spain today is playing a more active role in 
international affairs. The Spanish Govern- 
ment is a dependable ally. It is heartening 
to see our relationships developing so closely. 
In my day-to-day association with Span- 
jards themselves, I- have been impressed by 
the forward looking enthusiasm with which 
they welcome military and economic cooper- 
ation with us. 

Although not a wealthy country, Spain 
today is a vigorous nation on the march 
which is making a determined effort to raise 
the living standards of her people. Any as- 
sistance that we can give to bolster her eco- 
Nomic potential—and I know of no better 
One than the ecouragement of trade—is a 
Contribution not only to Spain but to our 
Own national safety and that of the anti- 
Communist uations whose leadership we 
have assumed. 
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We can be thankful, gentlemen, that in 
the present divided and troubled world we 
have on our side a friend and ally which 
shares our resistance to Soviet communism 
and which supports the cause of internation< 
al peace. 





Natural Gas Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. DANIEL. My. President, on Jan- 
uary 26, the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can carried an editorial which set forth 
vigorously and forcefully the reasons 
why Congress should pass the Fulbright- 
Harris natural-gas bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

NaTuRAL Gas DISPUTE 

Fundamental facts of interest to the con- 
sumer are being obscured in the Senate 
controvergy over Federal control of the nat- 
ural-gas industry. 

The natural-gas business falls in three 
divisions—producers who obtain the fuel at 
the wells and who operate mainly in Six 
States; interstate pipelines which transport 
natural gas to consumer markets, the bulk 
of which are situated in 33 large importing 
States, and distributors or, in plain lan- 
guage, local gas companies. Pipe lines and 
local gas companies operate aS monopolies. 

To protect the public, local gas companies 
are regulated under State laws as public 
utilities. The Federal Government has no 
jurisdiction in this field. 

Further to protect the public, Congress 
in 1938 passed the Natural Gas Act, giving 
the Federal Power Commission authority 
over the pipelines engaged in interstate com- 
merce. The act specifically exempted pro- 
ducers at the well from Federal regulation. 

In June 1954 the Supreme Court ruled, by 
a split decision, that producers were also 
subject to Federal control if any part of their 
production was sold across State hnes. 

In sum, the Court held that a law passed 
by Congress contained something that Con- 
gress had not put in the law. 

This, as in the preceding matter of oil- 
bearing tidelands, was a case of the Federal 
judiciary invading the legislative powers of 
Congress. 

Congress nullified the earlier decision by 
passing a law that returned the tidelands 
seized by the Federal Government to the 
States which had owned them for 100 years 
without dispute. 

BASIC ISSUF 


Following that precedent, the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill was introduced in Congress to 
rescind the natural gas decision and was 
passed by the lower House last year. The 
bill is now pending in the Senate. 

The basic issue, therefore, is that legisla- 
tive powers under the Federal Constitution 
belong solely to Congress and may not be 
usurped by either the executive or Judicial 
branch. 

Obviously, if the Federal Government has 
power to regulate the production of natural 
gas, then, as Senator Bripces has said: 

“We must also extend Government control 
to the production of coal, lead, zinc, copper, 
and all other mining.” 
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Opponents of the Fulbright bill assert that 
the production of natural gas is a monopoly 
from which the public must be protected by 
Federal intervention. 

No reliable facts are offered to support this 
contention. 

It is true that 197 companies produce 90 
percent of the natural gas supply. But of 
these 197 companies competing with each 
other none controls 5 percent of the total 
production. Moreover, in this highly com- 
petitive industry there ar actually 8,000 pro- 
ducers operating 71,000 gas wells in 28 States, 

That is hardly a monopoly. 

Opponents of the Fulbright bill also allege 
that the consuming public is the victim of 
price extortion by the natural gas companies. 

There are some 25 million residential nat- 
ural-gas consumers, mostly in the large 
cities, and the miilions of families who read 
the Hearst newspapers are among them. 
Naturally, we are on their side; always have 
been and always will be. 

PRICE INDEXES 


But here are some facts: 

Prices vary geographically, but taking New 
England for an example: 

The producer averages only 10 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet for natural gas piped into 
New England. The pipelines get only 50 
cents. But the average home price in New 
England is $2.40 per 1,000 cubic feet, the 
local distributor getting $1.80. The dis- 
tributor’s price is thus 2,400 percent of the 
producer’s price. 

In Washington, D. C. a residential con- 
sumer pays $1.31 for natural gas for which 
the producer receives 121, cents. 

According to a congressional estimate, a 
local utility company collects 18 cents for 
delivering 2 cents worth of natural gas. 

Piainly, the high costs to consumers are 
attributable much more to local service and 
distribution than to exploitation by pro- 
ducers; and local utilities are subject to 
State or municipal regulation. 

Opponents of the Fulbright bill contend 
that Federal regulation, as unconstitutionally 
decreed by the Supreme Court, will increase 
the market supply of natural gas and reduce 
consumer prices. 

Market statistics indicate exactly the op- 
posite effects. 

Expanding potential markets demand ex- 
panding supplies. 

But the interestate supply is diminishing. 
Because the Federal regulation at the well- 
heads, many independent producers are seli- 
ing their product only within their own 
States, where Federal control is absent. 
Likewise, wildcatting, or bringing in new 
wells, is declining. 

The long-range result of Federal control 
must be a future market shortage and high 
consumer prices. 





Farm Aid, Not Bonanzas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of Janu- 
ary 13, 1956: 

Farm Arp, Not BONANZAS 

Persons who remember the potato scan- 
dals of a few years ago will hardly be sur- 
prised by the figures Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson presented to Congress in support of 
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the administration proposal to place a dollar 
limit on the amounts to be paid in price 
support to farmers. 

When potato prices were being heavily 
supported in spite of excessive production, 
it was disclosed that farmers—and some get- 
rich-quick operators, were receiving Govern- 
ment payments of thousands of dollars for 
potatoes nobody could use. ‘The public 
clamor resulted in congressional action to 
cut down potato supports. 

But the payments of huge amounts in 
Government supports was not limited to po- 
tato growers. Benson submitted figures 
showing that it occurs in the case of vir- 
tually all crops. One percent of the cotton 
growers, for example, got 18 percent of all 
support payments. Of the money paid in 
supporting wheat prices, 12 percent went to 
1 percent of the growers, while 24 percent 
of barley payments went to 1 percent of the 
farmers. 

The figures provide strong backing for 
the idea of a dollar limit. If the aim is to 
keep up the income of the individual farm- 
ers, it doesn’t make sense to hand out huge 
sums—running into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in some cases—to underwrite 
competition against family farms by cor- 
porate farms. Farm supports should be to 
aid the bulk of farmers. They shouldn't 
provide bonanzas for a few. 


A Time for Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. MeCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Time for Praise,” written by 
Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., of the Arkan- 
sas A. & M. College, College Heights, Ark. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A TIME ror PRAISE 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., Arkansas A. & M. 
College, of College Heights, Ark.) 
PART I. THE SOUTH 


God is serving the needs of the people of 
the world so wonderfully yet millions are 
either unaware or not interested. Perhaps 
it is desirable once each year to pause and 
give thanks for this service. Only eternity 
can tell the full story of the Christian 
statesmen. It is so difficult to praise all who 
should be praised, but below are a few worthy 
nstitutions and religious statesmen from 
the South: 

1. Highland Park Baptist Church, Tenne- 
see Temple Schools, and Dr. Lee Roberson. 

Dr. Lee Roberson was called as pastor of the 
Highland Park Baptist Church at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. on November 18, 1942. He re- 
signed On December 4, 1955, to become effec- 
tive on January 15, 1956. 

This congregation was organized on Octo- 
ber 26, 1890. It has been called the Orchard 
Knob Baptist Church and Beech Street Bap- 
tist Church. The charter members were W. 
F. Huffaker, H. D. Huffaker, Mrs. H. D. Huf- 
faker, Mrs. W. H. Saylor, Mr. W. H. Saylor, 
Mr. J. N. Keelin, Mrs. J. N. Keelin, Miss Nancy 
Roberts, and Mr. L. N. Pendell. The original 
deacons were J. N. Keelin, H. D. Huffaker, and 
W. H. Saylor. 

When Dr. Roberson came as pastor in 1942 
there were about 1,300 members. Now there 
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are 13,609. Last year 1,163 were saved and 
baptized into the church. There were over 
1,000 others who were saved but not baptized 
into this church. The church budget total 
is $301,059.82. There are nine full-time 
church employees. 

The following ministers have been pastor: 
J. M. Chauncey (1890-92), B. M. Jackson 
(1891, acting), B. F. Barttes (1892-93), W. A. 
Simons (1893-94), Spencer Tunnel (1894), 
T. J. McClondiss (1895), S. H. Johnson 
(1895-97), J. H. Martin (1897-99), W. H. 
Fitzgerald (1900-01), D. B. Vance (1901-04), 
B. N. Brooks (1904—06), R. D. Cecil (1906-08), 
W. S. Keese (1908-21), J. B. Phillips (1921- 
30), Dr. C. F. Clark (1930-38), Carl A. De- 
Vane (1938-42), and Dr. Lee Roberson since 
1942. 

Dr. Roberson was born on a small farm 
within 4 miles of English, Ind., 46 years ago. 
His early years were spent in Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and Kentucky. His father was a motor- 
man on a streetcar, and the family had fi- 
nancial difficulties. He was graduated from 
Fern Creek High School when he was 18. 

His family was not Christian and this 
caused additional difficulties. Through the 
teaching of Mrs. Daisy Hawes and the 
preaching of J. N. Binford, he came under 
conviction and surrendered to Christ at 
home. When he went down the aisle the 
next Sunday, his mother and father followed 
him. He started as a church singer when 
he was only 16. 

He attended Bethel College (now a dead 
Baptist college), the University of Louisville, 
and the seminary. He studied vpice under 
John Sample and Miss Loudon, and at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory under John Hoff- 
man. He sang at the Nashville Conservatory 
for DeLuca, and was offered a chance to pre- 
pare for Broadway, but he declined. Mount 
Vernon University at Arlington, Va., awarded 
him an honorary doctorate (D. D.) on Sep- 
tember 4, 1943. 

Dr. Roberson has held a number of pas- 
torates, but he became noted at the First 
Baptist Church of Fairfield, Ala., where he 
became pastor on October 31, 1937. Dr. 
E. J. Daniels, another noted Baptist minister 
succeeded him. From 1936 to 1940, Dr. 
Roberson conducted 52 revival meetings too. 

Dr. Roberson married Caroline Allen. The 
following children came to their home: Lee 
Johnny, Joy (deceased), Patricia 
(adopted), and June. Lee Anne has made 
public the fact that she has been called as 
a missionary. Johnny has made public pro- 
fession of faith in Christ. 

The Robersons live modestly. Dr. Rober- 
son has refused raises even though some 
Baptist ministers in Tennessee are receiving 
about three times his salary and he is pas- 
tor of the largest white Baptist church in 
the world and the greatest soul-winning 
church in the Southern Baptist Convention. 
He once said: “As long as there are buildings 
to build and missionaries to be sent out, I 
want nomore. I can get along on what Iam 
getting.” He always gives first, as when the 
youth building was being built, he gave the 
first $1,000. He has established Tennessee 
Temple Schools, which was very wise. 

Dr. Roberson’s preaching is dynamic. He 
preaches an average of twelve messages every 
week, including the daily radio ministry. 
His preaching is simple, but he emphasizes 
the Bible. He never takes a vacation. Ever 
since he first went to Chattanooga, he has 
had more invitations to preach in outside 
meetings than he can fill. 

Thank you, Lord, for Dr. Lee Roberson, the 
Highland Park Baptist Church, and Tennes- 
see Temple Schools. 

2. Bellevue Baptist Church and Dr. Robert 
Greene Lee. 

This Memphis, Tenn., congregation was 
organized on July 12, 1903. It was a child of 
the Central Baptist Church. There were 32 
charter members. Mrs. Marion S. Lemman 
and Mis. P. D. Martin still belong to this 
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great body. Mrs. M. G. Bailey, Mrs. E. L. Bags 
Miss Mary Wells, Miss Julia Mae Swift, on 
Mrs. Robena Woods Mustin are the Other 
charter members who are still alive. Dr.E Y 
Mullins, president, Southern Baptist Theo. 
lIegical Seminary, preached the dedicatory 
sermon. 

The pastors have been: Dr. H. Pp, Hurt 
(1903-14), Dr. R. M. Inlow (1915-21), p 
W. M. Bostick (1921-27), Dr. T. B. Brow, 
(1927, acting), and Dr. Robert G. Lee sine 
1927. 

There were 8,992 members on October 31, 
1955. Last year, 354 additions came from 
baptism, and there was a total of additions 
of 1,022. The church budget for the year 
ending October 1, 1955, was $548,404.8), 
There are 19 full-time employees. 

Dr. Lee, whose biographic sketch appears 
in Who’s Who in America, is extremely well. 
known and highly respected. Since the 
death of Dr. George W. Truett, he should be 
termed “Mr. Southern Baptist.” He was 
president of the Southern Baptist Conven-. 
tion for three terms. His writings and re. 
cordings are known around the world. 

Thank you, Lord, for Dr. Robert G. Lee 
and Bellevue Baptist Church. 

3. First Baptist Church of Dallas, Dr, 
George W. Truett, and Dr. W. A. Criswell, 

This congregation at Dallas, Tex., has be- 
come one of the most noted because of the 
late Dr. George W. Truett. He was born on 
May 6, 1867, and died on July 7, 1944. Dr, 
W. A. Criswell, Jr., has carried on the fine tra- 
dition. 

This body was organized on July 30, 1868. 
The place of meeting was the Masonic hall. 
Four Baptist ministers composed the pres- 
bytery. They were: W. W. Harris, J. F. Pinson, 
W. B. Long, and W. J. Brown. A series of re- 
vival services had been conducted in the 
schoolroom by Reverend Harris, during which 
a number of Baptists then living in Dallas 
expressed their desire for a church. The 
first members were: Col. W. L. Williams, 
Mrs. W. L. Williams, E. G. Mays, John Hanna, 
Mrs. M. L. Bowen, Mrs. C. E. Mays, Mrs. A.C. 
Mays, Mrs. N. E. Collins, Mrs. Martha Seegar, 
Mrs. S. C. Akard, and Mrs. M. E. Kerfoot. 
Colonel Williams was elected clerk and Rev- 
erend Harris was called as the first pastor on 
August 22, 1368. 

Prior to this time, Rev. J. M. Myers and 
Rev. C. W. Pearce aided in organizing 8 
Baptist church in Dallas on October 19, 1857. 
Rev. Jacob Ruth was called as pastor on 
March 13, 1858, but this group voted to dis- 
solve on February 12, 1860. Later the First 
Baptist Church of Dallas, Tex., was con- 
stituted on February 13, 1860. Rev. Joshua 
W. Terrill and Rev. Jacob Ruth were the 
presbytery. There were the following mem- 
bers: Fleetwood Rice, Samuel Dean, Maj. J. 
Dean, Josiah H. Payne, W. W. Barton, R. C. 
Milburn, Elizabeth L. Rice, Taphath Barton, 
Martha J. Payne, Mary H. Dean, F. C. Dean, 
S. E. Dean, Rebecca Swing, and Jane Carter. 
This group changed its name on August 15, 
1863, to the Pleasant View Baptist Church, 
and that is the present name. Rev. W. & 
Callahan was the first pastor. 

The pastors of the present First Baptist 
Church have been: W. W. Harris (1868-70), 
C. A. Stanton (1871-72), W. Abram Weaver 
(1873-75), G. W. Rogers (1876-77), J. 
Curry (1878-82), R. T. Hanks (1883-89), 
A. M. Simms (1890-91), C. L. Seasholes (1892- 
96), George W. Truett (1897-1944), and W.4 
Criswell, Jr., since 1944. 

The first building was opened on June 22, 
1873, the second one in 1890, the enlarged 
second one in 1908, the Truett Building in 
September 1925, the activities building 02 
August 2, 1953, and the parking and recrea 
tion building in September 1953. 

There are 11,115 members, and there wer 
311 converts last year. The church budget 
for 1956 totals $685,000. There are 45 white 
and 17 colored staff members. 

Dr. Criswell was born in Eldorado, Okla, 
December 19, 1909. He attended gramma 
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yool and 2 years of high school in Texline, 
= and the last 2 years in Amarillo, Tex., 
ahere he was graduated in 1927. 

His earliest recollection of being called to 
the ministry was when he was about 6 years 
oid. He made his public profession in Christ 
yhen he was 10, and 2 years later made a 
ublic commital of hi. life to the gospel 
ministry. He began preaching when he was 


a was educated at Baylor University 

p, A. 1931, and D. D., 1945) and Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary (Th. M., 1934, 
and Th. D., 1937). He was pastor of the 
first Baptist Church of Chickasha, Okla. 
(1937-41), First Baptist Church of Muskogee, 
Okla. (1941-44), and he has been in the 
present position at Dailas, Texas, since 1944. 

Dr. Criswell mearried Bessie Marie Harris, 
one of the young schoolteachers in his con- 
gregation. Their only child, Mabel Ann, was 
porn in 1989. He is active in Southern Bap- 
tist life. His books include The Gospel Ac- 
cording to Moses, Passport to the World (with 
Dr. Duke K. McCall), and These Issues We 
Must Face. His program is planned so that 
one-half of all church income goes to mis- 
sionary, educational, and benevolent causes, 
which is ideal. 

Thank you, Lord, for Dr. George W. Truett, 
Dr. W. A. Criswell, and the First Baptist 
Church of Dallas, Tex. 

4. First Baptist Church, Fort Smith, and 
Dr. J. Harold Smith. 

This Arkansas congregation was organized 
on Decemaber 1, 1857. The charter members 
were: William H. Byers, Mrs. C. A. Byers, 
Mrs. M. A. Singleton, Siley M. Ellis, Mrs. M. H. 
Wheeler, and Mrs. M. E. McKinney. The orig- 
inal deacon was Siley M. Ellis. 

The pastors have been: D. Buckley (1857- 
58), E. L. Compere (1860-70), F. L. Kregel 
(1871-78), G. W. Reaves (1878-79), E. L. 
Compere (1880-81), A. S. Worrell (1881-82), 
William E. Paxton (1883), G. W. Reaves 
(1888-85), J. B. Wise (1885-86), A. J. Kin- 
caid (1886-92), W. P. Throgmorton (1892- 
95), O. L. Hailey (1895-99), N. P. Pittman 
(1900-02), Finley F. Gibson (1902-16), B. V. 
Ferguson (1916-50), and Dr. J. Harold Smith 
since December 1950. 

The present resident membership is 3,232. 
There were 414 baptized last year. The 1955 
budget was $225,000. There are 12 full- 
time employees. 

Dr. Smith was born in Woodruff, S. C., on 
June 14, 1910. He married Myrtice Rhodes 
on October 12, 1933. They have two chil- 
dren: Martha, a senior at Ouachita Baptist 
College, and Donnie, age 10. 

Reverend Smith received his education at 
Furman University (B. S., 1931) and 
Southern Bible Institute (honorary doc- 
trate, 1941). He was converted on Sep- 
tember 4, 1932, and ordained to the gospel 
ministry by the Poinsette Baptist Church, 
Greenville, S. C., in March 1933. He 
— his first sermon on September 17, 
932, 

In the first 2 months of his ministry, over 
2000 people were converted and reclaimed. 
He started a radio ministry in December 
1935, that is still in operation. He now has 
50 broadcasts each week. For 9 years, he 
has been preaching over XERF, Del Rio, 
Tex., for 1 hour daily. 

After being a successful minister of the 
Woodland Park Baptist Church in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn, (1949-50), he came to his 
Present position at Fort Smith, Ark. He now 
has an average Sunday school attendance of 
1,567, and 712 are in training union. 

: Dr. Smith is a dynamic personality, a fear- 
‘ess preacher of the gospel. He is fairly new 
in Arkansas, yet he ran second for president 
of the Arkansas Baptist Convention in 1955. 
He has been to Europe and the Holy Land 

twice (1950 and 1954). 

Thank you Lord, for Dr. J. Harold Smith 
a First Baptist Church of Fort Smith, 
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5. Immanuel Baptist Church and Dr. W. O. 
Vaught, Jr. 

This Little Rock, Ark., congregation was 
organized on Sunday, April 17, 1892, as the 
Third Baptist Church. There had been a 
mission Sunday school at 10th and High 
Streets in March 1891; there had been dis- 
cussion in November 1891, about the feasi- 
bility of organizing a church; and there was 
a West End Mission organized on March 6, 
1892. 

Those coming into the new church were: 
Rev. and Mrs. J. B. English, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
H. Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Hall, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Rankin, Mr. and Mrs. M. D. Shields, 
Mrs. Mollie Rankin Huffman, Mrs. John G. B. 
Simms, Miss Fairy Carter, Mr. G. W. Pitts, 
Mrs. Lelia Peay Morrison, Miss Sally Peay, 
and Miss Lizzie Peay (now Mrs. Taylor Rey- 
nolds). The last two mentioned are grand- 
daughters of Reverend English, who was the 
first pastor. The church was received into 
the Caroline Association in October 1892, 
with 36 members. 

The pastors have been: 
(1892), Dr. W. A. Welcher (1892-93), Dr. 
Frank White (1893-98), Dr. A. B. Miller 
(1899-1901), W. S. Roney (1902-04), Dr. J. 
U. H. Wharton (1904-05), O. J. Wade (1905— 
13), Dr. E. P. Alldredge (1913-19), Dr. Otto 
Whitington (1919-36), Dr. Will C. McClung 
(1937), Dr. R. C. Campbell (1938), Dr. C. C. 
Warren (1938-45), and Dr. W. O. Vaught, Jr. 
since 1945. Dr. Welcher was pastor when the 
present name of the church was selected. 

Dr. Vaught was born in Versailles, Ky., 
during January 1911. At the age of 8 he 
was baptized into the Brookville Baptist 
Church, Brookville, Miss. He was graduated 
from the Caledonia High School in 1928 in 
first place. Immediately after being gradu- 
ated from Mississippi College at Clinton, he 
entered Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, where he too was graduated. He has 
been honored with an honorary doctorate. 

He has been secretary, Missouri Baptist 
Student Union (1935-41); pastor, Bethany 
Baptist Church, Kansas City, Mo., (1941- 
42); pastor, University Baptist Church, 
Abilene, Tex. (1942-45); and in his present 
position since 1945. His service as president, 
Arkansas Baptist Convention (1953-55) 
was outstanding. He is married to Mary 


J. B. English 


Frances Bostick. They have one son, Carl . 


Gray Vaught. 

Immanuel Baptist Church has 4,310 mem- 
bers; 3,358 in Sunday school; 1,235 in train- 
ing union; 436 in W. M. U.; and church prop- 
erty valued at $1,221,400. The members fave 
$240,000 to all purposes during the year. 
There were 3,271 additions by letter and 1,848 
by baptism. 

Thank you, Lord, for Dr. W. O. Vaught, Jr. 
and Immanuel Baptist Church. 

Thank you, Lord, for other Southern re- 
ligious leaders, among whom are Dr. E. J. 
Daniels, Dr. J. Powell Tucker, Dr. C. Roy 
Angell, Dr. Roy Mason, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
Jacobson, Dr. Sam Morris, Dr. J. D. Grey, Dr. 
Louie D. Newton, Dr. Bob Jones, Dr. T. F. 
Adams, and Dr. Bob Jones, Jr. 
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The Importance of Belonging to a Political 
Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Ir. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
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orp the speech by the Senator from 
Ohio, the Honorable GEeorcE H. BENDER, 
which he gave before the Young Repub- 
lican Leadership Training School held 
in Washington during the week of Janu- 
ary 23 through January 27. 
The speech follows: 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BELONGING TO A POLITICAL 
PARTY 


(By Senator GEorce H. BENDER) 


The history of America is the history of 

our political parties. You cannot think of 
our country’s development in any other 
terms. From the days of the American 
Revolution right down to the present time, 
our country has believed in the power of 
political action. Politics has been our life- 
biocd from the 1760’s right on down. 
* Colonial legislatures were the fountain- 
head of every major program in our fight 
for independence. In 1768, Samuel Adams 
drew up the famous Massachusetts circular 
letter. It denounced the decrees of the Brit- 
ish Government, and it was approved by the 
courageous House of Representatives of Mas- 
sachusetts. The Revolutionary Party was the 
first political party in our country’s history, 
even though it was illegal. The Sons of Lib- 
erty had no opportunity to grow into a politi- 
cal party, but they had all the makings. 

By the time of our first President, two 
strong and opposing political elements were 
on the scene. The Federalists under Hamil- 
ton and their opponents, the strangely 
named Democratic-Republicans under Jef- 
ferson represented basic and conflicting view- 
points. This difference of opinion on impor- 
tant issues has been the trademark of politi- 
cal developments ever since. 

Unlike the experience of many European 
countries, ours has been an emphasis upon 
broad agreements. In France and in Italy, 
relatively obscure intellectual differences ex- 
press themselves through rigid, inflexibie 
contending political parties. As a result, 
party lines harden and voters find it neces- 
sary to shift from one party to another, 
from one election to the next. 

The parties themselves are so dogmatic in 
their views that they cannot accommodate 
people who differ only slightly among them- 
selves. 

In our country, the political parties are, 
basically, coalitions. We have room within 
the Republican Party for people of diverse 
specific beliefs as long as they share our 
fundamental point of view. The Democratic 
Party finds itself in much greater difficulties 
on this score. To have the same political 
party speaking for desegregation in the North 
and segregation in the South is a gymnastic 
feat which even Messrs. Stevenson and 
SPARKMAN found impossible 4 years ago. But 
they are still in there trying to do it. 

Qur own party occasionally finds it im- 
possible to absorb all the people who are 
originally attracted to it. In one notable 
case, we found that a political marriage “tor 
better or Morse’? was not made in Heaven, 
but we don’t contract too many of these. 
By and large, our Republican Party succeeds 
by assimilation, not elimination. We are 
broad enough in our outlook to welcome 
peopie of every background, as long as they 
believe in our system of free eyterprise and 
individual initiative. 

This is all obvious and true, but it leads 
me to the $100,000 questions. Why should 
anyone join a political party? Why should 
anyone commit himself to the support of 
one party? I think the answer is self- 
evident. 

The late Peter Marshall gave it to us in 
his own clear, simple language. He prayed, 
“Oh, God—let us stand for something, lest 
we fall for anything.” 


All of us can join in this prayer. Anyone 


looking at the world scene today must realize 
that the major problems which beset us are 
due directly to the failure of govod 


men 
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everywhere to stand together for something. 
Political organizations are, in the last anal-< 
ysis, groups of men and women who stand 
for something. 

Let me give you a few propositions. Most 
young people still remember their geometry, 
and so I shall put these propositions to you 
as modern-day Euclid. 

My fundamental axioms are these: If any 
emergency arises to threaten our Western 
citization, it must be met by the united 
action of free nations. Our free nations 
must act effectively and promptly. This ac- 
tion requires political decisions. Decisions 
cannot be rendered by indecisive people who 
do not know where they stand, where they 
are going, or where they have been. 

Let me emphasize this last idea because 
it represents one of the peculiar miscon- 
ceptions of our time—the trend toward po- 
litical independence. 

Frankly, I believe that political independ- 
ence means nothing but political indecision. 
The so-called “independents” like to think 
of themselves as voting for the man and not 
for the party. But the man and his party 
are inseparable in our country’s political 
machinery. No one in the Congress of the 
United States votes as an “independent” 
upon public issues. No one in the Senate 
votes independently upon the organization 
of the Senate—or upon the confirmation of 
appointees nominated by the President. A 
man may vote with his party or against his 
party on particular issues, but he never 
votes independently of his party, even if 
he thinks he is voting that way. If he finds 
himself voting in opposition to the majority 
of his party most of the time, he ought to 
get out and join the other party. 

Why should young people join the Repub- 
lican Party? The Democrats claim to be 
“liberals” in quotation marks. “Liberal” 
is a fine, high-sounding word. But when 
we stop to think a moment, we remember 
that every radical, every demagog, every 
Communist in history has stolen the word 
“liberal,” to pervert it to his own use. 

The Republican Party for 100 years has 
represented the idea of constitutional gov- 
ernment. We stand for the principle enun- 
ciated eloquently by the great Senator from 
Ohio, whom it was my privilege to call 
friend, the late Robert A. Taft. Bob Taft 
said that “liberty under law” was the 
watchword of the Republican Party. He 
believed in progress under the Constitu- 
tion; in the protection of human rights— 
and property rights which are fundamental 
elements of human rights. 

As Republicans, we believe in the dis- 
tinction between ourselves and the Demo- 
cratic Party. There are some areas in which 
both parties are in agreement, but there are 
larger issues upon which we differ funda- 
mentally. We differ in our approach to 
world peace. The Democrats think in terms 
of personal conferences behind closed doors, 
where Yaltas and Potsdams and Teherans 
can blossom in secrecy. We believe in world 
diplomacy, in publicly declared, publicly 
subscribed agreements among the nations 
of the earth. In our approach to the spend- 
ing of Federal funds, the importance of a 
balanced budget, we are in sharp disagree- 
ment with our opponents. They do not 
consider the Yeduction of taxes as anything 
larger than a popular campaign issue. They 
regard the Federal payroll as a jet-driven 
fiying carpet, designed to soar upward into 
the stratosphere. We have never accepted 
these attitudes toward government, even 
when we were compelled by temporary need 
to increase payrolls and spend large sums. 

There are some people who pretend that 
they can pick and choose the principles of 
both parties at their convenience. Some 
candidates for office have adopted this pre- 
tense. I am happy to say that these folks 
are not found often in the Republican camp. 
They are usually confused Democrats who 
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would like to be Republicans but lack the 
courage to make the leap of faith. Our 
voters seldom share this confusion. They 
have an uncanny knack for discovering po- 
litical hypocrisy wherever it arises. 

Americans like their politics straight. That 
is why we have political platforms. The 
first party platforms ever adopted in our 
country were written out exactly 125 years 
ago by a young national Republican conven- 
tion here in Washington. Some folks say 
that party platforms are meaningless. This 
is not true. They are important and sig- 
nificant. 

In the State which I represent in the Sen- 
ate, our law requires each candidate to sign 
a deciaration under oath pledging his sup- 
port to the national and State piatform of 
his party. Anyone who signs that declara- 
tion not intending to carry it out should be 
disqualified to speak for his party. Anyone 
who does sign it must work to carry out the 
platform. 

I am convinced that the future of our 
country is tied up with the continuing 
growth of stronger political organizations. 
For many years, there has been a current of 
discontent with politics and politicians. 
This current is showing signs of ebbing. 
More and more, young people are interesting 
themselves in politics and in the prospects 
of political careers. They are discovering 
that the great game of politics is more than 
@ pastime. It is an absorbing and vitally 
important life interest. 

Today, we must recognize realistically that 
the political decisions being made by our 
country will determine our future. We have 
resisted the Communist effort to drag the 
world over the “brink of war.” I am sure 
that America approves our resistance. I am 
equally sure that America did not approve 
the Democratic Party in its sad record of 
rushing over the brink into three wars with- 
in a single lifetime. 

These are the issues which make political 
parties. You young Republicans have 
chosen to cast your lot with the party which 
emphasizes individual freedom, personal ini- 
tiative, and the dynamic expansion of Amer- 
ica. I hope that you will persuade your 
friends to join you in belonging to a political 
party—and make that party our party. 


Middle East Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Vednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am inserting the 
most recent of the many letters I have 
written to the Secretary of State, ex- 
pressing my concern over the Middle 
East situation. This letter, dated Janu- 
ary 23, speaks for itself; however, I 
would like to make clear that the alarm 
I feel for the future of the State of Israel 
is not prompted because Iam a Jew. I 
would feel the same concern for any 
country whose territorial integrity and 
security were threatened. It behooves 
every American to go to the defense of 
democracy and freedom whenever that 
democracy or freedom is threatened by 
annihilation. 

Israel demonstrated her loyalty to 
democracy and proved herself an ally of 
he United States by refusing every Com- 
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munist gesture of friendship and asgig. 
ance, even at the danger of its Very 
existence. Egypt has accepted Commy. 
nist arms and all the implications tha 
go with them. 

The small State of Israel came into 
existence at the will of the United na. 
tions. It stands to reason she should be 
given every opportunity to survive and 
develop in a normal way. Our country 
being the first to recognize Israel as an 
independent country, must consistently 
feel the responsibility to help protect its 
existence, as well as its borders. we 
cannot sit idly by and watch this young 
country be wiped off the face of the map, 
As the leading democratic nation in the 
world today, it is our duty to aid ang 
assist her in this struggle for life. 

One of the basic factors which keeps 
the Middle East in a state of crisis is the 
absolute refusal of the Arab States to 
reconcile themselves to the existence of 
Israel as a State. During the adjourn. 
ment of Congress, I had the good fortune 
to visit Israel and learn and see first- 
hand, the amazing progress she has 
made during the scant 8 years of her 
existence. If the Arab people could only 
be made to realize the economic and 
social benefits available to them through 
mutual trade with Israel, I am sure there 
would be little hesitancy in accepting 
the United Nations decree that Israel is 
here to stay. 

However, since the Arab States are 
adamant in their refusal to recognize 
Israel as an independent country, our 
Government must act swiftly, justly, and 
effectively to prevent further aggression 
and another local war which could well 
develop into a third world war. The 
prevention of a third world war is vita! 
to our own national security in this 
atomic age. 

Therefore, we must, No. 1—without de- 
lay—make a clear-cut demonstration, 
through a security guaranty, that our 
Government will not tolerate Israel’s de- 
struction, and, No. 2, we must take meas- 
ures which will correct the imbalance of 
power created by the Communist ship- 
ments of arms to Israel’s neighbors, 
namely, by promptly supplying Israel 
arms to be used for the defense of her 
homeland. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1956. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: May I again stress 
that I believe it is imperative that our Gov- 
ernment grant Israel’s request for arms 
enable her to defend herself against the 
threat of Arab aggression. I am convinced 
that any delay increases gravely the dangéel 
to Israel and to democracy. I hope, in ad- 
dition, that our administration will negot- 
ate a security pact with Israel to guarantee 
the existing frontiers and that the adminis- 
tration will abandon the idea that any suca 
pact should be postponed until after 42 
agreement is reached with the Arab coul- 
tries. I see no prospects of such an agree- 
ment and I am afraid that the peace prop 
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ganda that is now being circulated in Wash 
ington is intended primarily for the purpose 
of deceiving the administration and thus 
delaying vital action for Israel’s defense 2 
the form of military equipment and a Se 


curity guaranty. 
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1 hope that our Government will reject 


any proposals that Sir Anthony Eden may 
nave to offer which are aimed at Israel's 
territorial integrity and security. I am 
afraid that the British Foreign Office is now 
trying to bring the United States into line 
for @ pro-Arab and anti-Israel policy. 


Sincerely, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL. 





Sale of Government-Owned Synthetic 
Rubber Producing Facility at Institute, 


W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. .Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including in the ReEcorp a statement 
which I made earlier today during hear- 
ings conducted by the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency on Senate Res- 
olution 197 which would disapprove the 
sale of the Institute, W. Va., synthetic 
rubber-producing facility to Goodrich- 
Gulf Chemicals, Inc.: 

STATEMENT BY ROBERT C. Byrp, M. C., SrxtH 
District OF WEST VIRGINIA, BEFORE THE SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Fesruary 1, 1956 
Mr, Chairman, I am RoBeErT C. Byrp, Rep- 

resentative of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of West Virginia. I appear before your 
distinguished committee today for the pur- 
pose of opposing Senate Resolution 197, 
which would disapprove the sale of the Gov- 
ernment-owned synthetic rubber plant at 
Institute, W. Va. The Institute facility is 
located in my district, and I am the author 
of H. R. 7301 which became Public Law 336, 
Ist session, 84th Congress, and which 
amended the Disposal Act to direct the Rub- 
ber Producing Facilities Disposal Commission 
to invite proposals and open negotiations for 
sale of the Institute plant. Pursuant to the 
enactment of Public Law 336, and in accord- 
ance with its terms, the Commission pro- 
ceeded to invite bids on the Institute plant, 
entered into negotiation for a contract of sale 
with Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., and sub- 
mitted its report to the Attorney General. 
The Commission also submitted a report to 
the Congress on January 12. According to 
the law, unless the contract is disapproved 
by either House of the Congress prior to the 
expiration of 30 days continuous session fol- 
lowing the day the report was submitted, 
the contract shall become fully effective, and 
transfer of possession of the facility shall be 
made. We are presently in that 30-day pe- 
riod, and the resolution before us resolves 
that the Senate does not favor sale. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit for the considera- 
tion of your distinguished committee the 
following reasons why Senate Resolution 197 
should not be passed: 

1. The Government will receive a full fair 
value for a facility which has not operated 
since September 1953 and which annually 
costs the Government approximately $240,000 
to keep in standby. Out of 6 proposals for 
purchase of the Institute plant, the $11 mil- 
lion offered by Goodrich-Gulf was the only 
bid which represented full fair value. The 
next highest proposal was $5.8 million and, 
although the Commission was indued with 
iscretion to contract for sale of the facility 


at a price below the highest amount offered, 
the second highest price does not represent 
full fair value nor would sale at this price 
provide for the development of a competitive 
synthetic rubber industry. Sale of the plant 
at the $5.8 million figure would actually have 
constituted a Government subsidy to a pri- 
vate producer and would have given the pur- 
chaser an unwarranted competitive advan- 
age over other producers. 

2. It is important that, from the stand- 
point of national security and from the 
standpoint of healthy competition in the 
synthetic rubber industry, this facility, with 
its annual capacity of 122,000 long tons, be 
sold to private industry and reactivated. 
Burgeoning demand for synthetic rubber has 
been taxing the capacity of all other GR-S 
plants sold, and in order to meet the in- 
creased demand, publicly announced plans 
for expansion have been made by purchasers 
of the other plants. With the increasing 
needs for synthetic rubber, it is reasonable 
to anticipate increasing expansion to meet 
the needs. New plants will be built in the 
future, there will be sharp competition 
among present producers and new producers 
will undoubtedly enter the field. 

3. The development of a free competitive 
synthetic rubber industry would be better 
fostered by permitting this facility to begin 
producing than to allow it to lie idle. In- 
creased production of synthetic rubber wouid 
naturally strengthen rather than stifle com- 
petition. This fact is recognized by the At- 
torney General who, in his opinion, statec 
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that the proposed sale would not lessen coms 
petition on the production level, because it 
would create additional production and it 
would eliminate no competitior. He further 
emphasized that it would increase competi- 
tion on the fabricating level. 

4. The position of Goodrich-Gulf, should 
it acquire Institute, will not be one of con- 
trol. Actually, if Goodrich-Gulf is to main- 
tain its competitive position, it must either 
acquire Institute or expand at Port Neches. 
The Attorney General, in his statement of 
findings, said that the sale of the Institute 
plant to Goodrich-Gulf will result in its hav- 
ing 25.2 percent of the total GR-S capacity. 
He proceeded to add, however, that this per- 
centage figure does not take into account 
any proposed expansion of existing capaci- 
ties by other competitors. The 25.2-percent 
figure is based upon the total capacities of 
iR-S Government-owned plants at the time 
of the original sale in April 1955, and includes 
in the total the capacity of the three pro- 
duction lines at Institute. Since that time, 
the capacities of a number of the plants have 
been increased, and further increases in the 
capacities of these plants have been an- 
nounced. Moreover, only one of the produc- 
tion lines at the Institute plant can be oper- 
ated during the next 18 months because 
butadiene is unavailable for the operation of 
the other two lines. Following is a statistical 
table which appeared in the Disposal Com- 
mission's report, and which mirrors the pro- 
duciion of the GR-S industry at various 
stages of disposal. 


Including Institute and cur- 
rent announced expansion 


























| ici : 091.9 thousau yng 
~ _ disposal Jaytown = 1,091.9 thousand long 
Plant I ones (total ca- (total ca- = 
1 P ra . pacity, pacity, ———_—_——— 
a 59, 600) 738,600) | Thousands of 
| long tons Percent 

RON i hs es i ig oa Ge | 122, 000 | ile ois ian as ees 122 111.2 
MINOURA 6 oe oe ne nen deme aewe | 90, G00 i 12.3 95 18.7 
American Synthetic...................... 44, 000 6.4 6.0 44 4.0 
Copolymer___.-- a ei | 49,000 } 74 6.7 61.3 5.6 

TROL OOS MR POUS ooo. 5 oe cc oncnannececes 30, 000 } 77 99! ~ 
MS a a 99, 600 | 18.8 17. 189. 9 | 7.4 
General Tire (new plant)................- | MONO D8 on eo cou bus catehacioes 40 | 3.7 
Goodyear-Akron | 15, 200 {{ a ’ | 297 
eee ana ae oe e eee 6 5.6 9.4 | 

Good yoar-Houston. -..c6.62..2-<<2<0----- | 99, 600 {f 16.6 15. ¢ 14 | : 
i a etna 63, 000 | 9.1 8.6 116.3 | 10.7 
eI re a as a if 2.¢ : 28.2 
Texas-United States_............-- 8 | 10.9 
United States Rubber_ 2.0 
United Rubber & Chemical. | 4.0 
UE tt eee 2 ee = ORO Dc tencciaawaceaeneamen, SOU Wi pets ee cn 

| 
1 Goodrich-Gulf plus Institute equals 217,000 long tons or 19.9 percent. , 

2 Shell has announced that capacity will be “materially increased’’ but assigned no figures to the expansion. In 


the absence of a specific figure, no expansion could be re 
reduce all other percentages. 


5. Goodrich-Gulf has agreed to make 
available to small-business firms at fair-mar- 
ket prices 50 percent of the production of 
the first line at Institute, and 73 percent of 
the production of the next 2 lines. Accord- 
ing to the Commission, this commitment in 
favor of small business is by far the largest 
firm commitment offered by any of the bid- 
ders for this plant. 

6. The $11 million bid might well prove 
to be considerably higher than any which 
can be obtained at a future time under 
changed conditions in the rubber industry. 
Now is the time to sell, while conditions 
are most conducive. If Congress disapproves 
this proposed contract, the opportunity for 
sale of the plant doubtlessly will not return. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, an idle plant 
means unemployment and economic distress. 
Reactivation of the Institute plant would 
provide jobs for more than 700 men and 
women in an area which has been hard hit 
by mine closures and the economy of which 
has been severely affected by the loss of coal 
markets. Thousands of applications for 
work are on file at the plant now. 


ilected in the table. 


The effect of this expansion will be to 


Thus, on every count, congressional ap- 
proval of the sale of the Institute plant 
seems advantageous to the Government, to 
the West Virginia economy, and to the con- 
sumers of rubber products. 

Regardless of the convictions of any Mem- 
ber of Congress at the time the original dis- 
posal legislation was passed in the 83d Con- 
gress, the facts are that 25 plants have been 
sold with the approval of an overwhelming 
majority of both Houses of Congress. One 
plant has been leased. The 27th plant, In- 
stitute, is now up for congressional review. 
To keep it idle and out of competition with 
the other 26 plants at this time would seem 
to be an empty gesture which contributes 
nothing to the present situation. 

The die is cast. The Congress of the 
United States nearly a year ago decided that 
the synthetic-rubber industry, born a Gov- 
ernment monopoly in World War II, should 
be denationalized and should revert to pri- 
vate enterprise. Even if the Institute sale 
is disapproved, it could not possibly change 
the concept or pattern of synthetic-rubber 


manufacture today. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to express my views before your 
great committee, and I urge that Senate Res- 
olution 197 not be favorably considered. 
‘The way would then be open for final ap- 
‘proval and consummation of the sale of the 
Institute facility. 


One Treaty Is Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend by re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Quincy (Iil.) 
Herald-Whig, Monday, January 30, 
1956: 

One TreEATY Is ENOUGH 

President Eisenhower’s reply to Premier 
Bulganin of Russia was couched in language 
that will be clear to the Kremlin and should 
have the unanimous approval of all free 
governments. 

In rejecting the Russian proposal for a 
20-year friendship treaty between the 
United States and Russia, Mr. Eisenhower 
was frank. Perhaps diplomacy has changed. 
There are none of the complimentary 
phrases covering uncomplimentary inten- 
tions in the communications of the Presi- 
dent. But the letter strikes to the point. 

Perhaps the best clause was the one point- 
ing out that we already have a treaty with 
Russia—a treaty shared by all members of 
the United Nations. That body was formed 
as the “United Nations Organization for 
Peace.” Its purposes haven't changed. Its 
major failures have been caused by refusal 
of the Communist bloc to live up to the high 
purposes of the organization. 

This was cited by the President. ‘The 
record of the last 10 years is filled with efforts, 
often successful, of Russia to circumvent the 
aims of the U. N. How then can an under- 
the-table bilateral agreement, lacking the 
moral aid of the other free nations, be ex- 
pected to accomplish more. 

The purposes of the Kremlin are clear. A 
bilateral pact between this country and 
Russia would destroy the leadership of the 
non-Communist world. It would leave 
standed all other free nations. It wouid end 
the hope of freedom in slave countries. It 
would open the door to Red infiltration all 
over Asia, Europe, Africa, and even South 
and Central America. 

There could be only two possible out- 
comes. Either we would eventually be en- 
circled and engulfed by the Reds, or we would 
maintain strength so great as to force a work- 
ing agreement with Russia by which our 
two countries would divide the world and 
the spoils. Americans want neither choice. 

During the second great war, we were con- 
cerned by the possibility of Russia making a 
separate peace with Hitler. More recently, we 
feared West Germany might be enticed by 
prospects of Moscow's consent to reunifica- 
tion, a fear which happily proved groundless. 
Yet the thing Buiganin proposed would con- 
stitute a separate peace in the cold war—a 
conflict as determined as was the hot war. 

The Kremlin probably had no expectation 
of American acceptance, but the Reds prob- 
ably hoped to further their claims as a peace- 
loving nation and to confuse the meeting this 
week between Britains Eden and Eisenhower. 
If that was Bulganin’s real purpose, it too is 
Gcoomed to fail. 
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Shipments of Arms to Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, con- 
cerned about the shipments of arms to 
Egypt by Czechoslovakia with the bless- 
ings of the Soviets and believing we can- 
not delay action on Israel’s request for 
defensive arms, I present copies of let- 
ters I have directed to Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles; also, a copy of a 
resolution adopted last Monday night by 
the American Zionist Council of Pater- 
son, N. J. 

The letters and resolution follow: 

NOvEMEER 9, 1955. 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am deeply concerned 
that Czechoslovakia, with the approval of the 
Soviet Union, is furnishing arms to Egypt, 
obviously to be used against Israel. 

Here is a definite threat to the peace of 
the Middle East and the whole free world. 

While I do not advocate a competitive 
arms race, I am ever mindful of the oft- 
repeated aims of world conquest expressed 
by the Communist leaders of the Kremlin. 
The time to take strong preventative action 
against serious trouble is now, and in the 
event this fails we simply cannot permit 
the people of Israel to become defenseless. 

I cannot help but feel that our Govern- 
ment, through your good offices, is properly 
appraising this dangerous situation and pre- 
paring to take swift action if such is 
warranted. 

With assurances of my high esteem, be- 
lieve me, 

Very sincerely, 
GORDON CANFIELD, 
Member of Congress. 


JANUARY 28. 1956. 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of Staite, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecrReTARY: You will recall I ad- 
dressed you almost 3 months ago expressing 
my concern over the reported sale and ship- 
ment of arms to Egypt by Czechoslovakia 
with the apparent approval of the Soviet 
Government. 

The little Republic of Israel, providing a 
long-sought homeland for so many of the 
persecuted and wandering Jews of Europe, 
was brought about in no little measure as a 
result of the interest and support of the 
American people and their Government. We 
have called it “a bastion of democracy in the 
Middle East,” and we have helped nurture 
its rapid progress. 

As one who has supported the movement 
for the homeland years before its consum- 
mation and all of our Government's programs 
extending needed aid in recent years, I hold 
we cannot delay action on Israel's request for 
Gefensive arms. According to reports, ten- 
sion mounts daily, and it is unthinkable we 
would permit this small and friendly nation 
to be placed in a position it could not ade- 
quately protect its people because of any 
equivocal or unrealistic position on our part. 

I am mindful of your own strong dedica- 
tion to the maintenance of world peace, and 
I feel certain that you are aware of the threat 
in this Middle East area and will act accord- 
ingly. 


February 1 


With assurances of my high esteem, pe. 
lieve me, 
Very sincerely, 
GORDON CANFIELD, 
Member of Congress, 


RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN ZIONIST Councr, 
OF PATERSON, N. J. 


We, the assembled members and friends of 
the American Zionist Council of Paterson, 
representing 20,000 citizens, are viewing with 
alarm the Communist arming of Egypt anq 
other Arab states, the mounting Arab threats 
to the security of Israel, the attacks upon 
American institutions, and the insults to the 
American flag in Arab countries, and ¢al) 
upon the Government of the United States 
to strengthen the American position in the 
Middle East by supplying arms for defense 
to Israel, a stanch friend and reliable ally of 
the United States. 

We welcome the effort of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles to establish peace be. 
tween Israel and her neighbors, but we cal] 
upon our Government to reject the proposal 
of the Prime Minister of Great Britain to 
appease the Arab dictators and to force the 
surrender to them of parts of Israel's terrj- 
tory. We trust that the United States wil) 
not swerve from the path of justice and wil] 
continue determinedly to uphold Israel's jn. 
dependence and the integrity of her borders, 


Town Meeting on the Potomac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it 
was my pleasure to serve with a num- 
ber of distinguished Americans on both 
the first and second Commissions created 
by the Congress on the reorganization 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, which Commissions were Enown 
as the Hoover Commissions. 

One distinguished American who 
served on both of these commissions 
was the former Postmaster General, 
Hon. James A. Farley. Ata dinner meet- 
ing of the chamber of commerce on Oc- 
tober 19, 1955, in Waterbury, Conn., Mr. 
Farley was the principal speaker, the 
subject of his address being Town Meet- 
ing on the Potomac. 

Mr. President, I regard Mr. Farley's 
remarks on that occasion as most in- 
formative and challenging respecting 
the duty of the Congress, the executive 
branch of the Government, and the peo- 
ple, regarding the implementation of 
the reorganization recommendations 
submitted by the second Hoover Com- 
mission, which recommendations are 
now awaiting appropriate attention and 
action by the Congress and the executive 
branch of the Government. 

I consider the thoughts he expressed 
worthy of the serious consideration of 
all of us, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that his address be published 
in full in the Appendix of the RecorD. 

Also, Mr. President, the Waterbury 
Republican in its issue of October 21, 
1955, published a splendid editorial on 
Mr. Farley’s speech, entitled ‘“‘Do Your 
Part.” 
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task unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be published in the Appendix of 
the RECORD immediately following Mr. 
Farley’s address. : 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 

TowN MEETING ON THE POTOMAC 
(By James A. Farley) 

It is indeed a pleasure to be here tonight, 
ond I deeply appreciate the courtesy I have 
encountered on every hand. Of course, I am 
nota stranger to Waterbury for I have spoken 
pefore your political and civil gatherings on 
other occasions. 

Tonight I am going to talk to you about 
one of the most exciting and encouraging 
governmental developments of our time. It 
nas recently been my privilege to assist in the 
most searching and thoroughgoing study of 
our Federal Government that has ever been 
made. Today, nearly 4 months after the 
completion of the task, I am more enthu- 
siastic about, and more deeply impressed by 
this experience than I was on the day it 
began. 

You all know something about the Hoover 
Commission, of course. You will recall that 
the pattern was set in 1947, during a Demo- 
cratic administration, when Congress voted 
unanimously to create the first Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government—to give it its full, official 
name. This bipartisan, 12-man body made 
a 2-year study of the organization and man- 
agement of the Government and submitted 
to Congress a series of recommendations for 
streamlining and strengthening the Federal 
struciure. 

Now, mind you, all through the Nation’s 
history there have been committees and com- 
missions without number, all seeking to im- 
part order and efficiency to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They all worked diligently and re- 
ported at length. But nothing substantial 
ever came of their work. Against this dis- 
maying precedent, some 72 percent of the 
first Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
were accepted in the years between 1949 and 
1953. The savings which can be clearly 
traced to the Commission’s work have so far 
totaled nearly $7 billion and the nonmone- 
tary benefits have been even more impres- 
sive. I wish I could dwell on them at length. 

This was a phenomenal record of achieve- 
ment, against great odds, and I for one at- 
tribute it primarily to the stature, the states- 
manship, and the tireless and unselfish la- 
bors of the Commission’s chairman, the Hon- 
orable Herbert Hoover. No one else could 
have done what he did. 

It seems to me that the success of the first 
Hoover Commission marked a turning point 
of great significance in our national life. 
Through force of circumstance we as a 
people came suddenly into the era of “big 
government.” I suppose this was concur- 
rent with the breathtaking leap which the 
World has taken from the horse-and-buggy 
days of my boyhood to the atomic marvels 
of today, 

At any rate, “big government” took us by 
surprise. It left us baffled by its complexity, 
frightened by its size, and constantly con- 
scious that its overwhelming cost might, at 
any time, cause it to topple over on us, 
crushing the productive economy which sup- 
ports its weight. 

That danger exists importantly today. It 
has not been materially diminished in any 
way. But at least we know that the danger 
exists. And now we have a means, if. we 
Care to use it, of bringing the Leviathan of 
big government under control. In all hon- 
esty, I never fully realized the force of that 
point until I became a member of the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission. 

Thanks to the precedent of the first Com- 
Mission, it was logical that a Republican 
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administration and a Republican Congress 
should carry forward this vital work. The 
first Hoover report was a good beginning 
but it was only a beginning. As the Hon- 
oreble Harry S. Truman put it in 1951: 
“Reorganization is a never-ending task.” 

So it was that, in August 1953, Congress 
again unanimously, and I want to under- 
score that word unanimously, created the 
second Hooover Commission in the image of 
the first. And again Herbert Hoover re- 
sponded to the call, as he has to every 
worthwhile invitation to public service in all 
his 81 years. 

Frankly I felt deeply honored when Presi 
dent Eisenhower invited me to serve as a 
member of the new Commission. It meant 
a 2-year commitment, of course, but it meant 
also an unparalleled opportunity to look be- 
hind the scenes of big government and 
examine every aspect of its operations. It 
meant a chance to work closely with Mr. 
Hoover and the other 10 members of the 
Commission, to mull over the research re- 
ports, and formulate finally the report of 
the Commission to Congress. 

You know, of course, that there were 19 
research committees, or task forces, com- 
posed of more than 200 of the Nation’s most 
eminent experts in many fields. Working 
largely as volunteers, they gave freely of 
their time and energy to amass the 3,500,000 
words of facts and figures which provided 
the Commission with background for its 
findings. 

I simply can’t say enough for the quality 
and caliber of the task forces. No one asked 
and no one cared whether they were Re- 
publicans or Democrats. Regardless of their 
business or professional associations, they 
were just good Americans doing a job. 
Among them were 3 former Cabinet offi- 
cers, 5 men who had served as under sec- 
retaries or assistant secretaries in Cabinet 
departments, and many former members of 
Federal regulatory commissions, 3 former 
governors of States, and 7 college presidents. 
To a man, they worked with the greatest 
objectivity, heeding faithfully the instruc- 
ions of Chairman Hoover: 

“First get the facts. Both sides. No pre- 
conceptions. When you get all the facts, 
come up with whatever conclusions they 
induce.” 

As the research work proceeded, the Com- 
mission met more and more frequently. To- 
ward the end, in fact, we were in session 3 
and sometimes 4 days a week, often at late 
hours. I think I can speak for the rest of 
the commissioners when I say that we all 
worked hard but none of us came close to 
matching the magnitude of our chairman’s 
own labors. To every task force report and 
to each recommendation the Commission 
gave the most conscientious thought and 
study. Let me repeat here a statement I 
made at the time we completed the report: 

“At no time did politics enter into the 
deliberations of the Commission. Where we 
differed, they were honest differences of 
opinion, and Mr. Hoover recognized the right 
of each member to give free expression of 
his views.” 

What we had, in effect, was a true “town 
meeting on the Potomac” in the best New 
England tradition. We had our disagree- 
ments, of course, and the report in its final 
form contained a number of dissents and 
separate statements. The dissents of the 
Hoover commissioners were not as numerous 
proportionately, however, as those recorded 
in an average session of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

On June 30 of this year, the Commission 
sent the last of its 19 reports to the Con- 
gress and, on September 29, wound up its 
affairs and officially disbanded. I might add 
that, true to its own precept of economy, 
the Commission returned some $85,000 to the 
Treasury from the congressional appropria- 
tion which financed its operations. 
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The Commission’s reports contain, in all, 
some 314 recommendations for modernizing 
the conduct of the Government’s business, 
eliminating waste and duplication, and re- 
moving the Government from unjustifiable 
competition with private business. If fully 
applied, these recommendations would yield 
eventual savings of more than $5 billion 
@ year—enough to balance the Federal 
budget. Additionally some $6 billion could 
be returned to the Treasury, thus helping 
to reduce the national debt, through the 
recommended mutualization or liquidation 
of the funds of certain Government lending 





anciac 
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Great though its potential financial re- 
wards may be, I believe that values of equal 


importance reside in the Commission’s 
report as an educational document. By no 
cther means could we have gotten the facts 
which reveal to the executive branch, the 
Congress, and the citizen the mountainous 
dimensions of the problem we face in trying 
to keep big government within bounds. 
Let me cite a few of the more important 
findings of the Commission and its task 
forces: 

First, the magnitude of government today. 
You may recall that I entered the Federal 
service as Postmaster General in 1933. 
Looking back it seems. to me that most of 
us thought we had a pretty extensive execu- 
tive branch even then, with 572,000 em- 
ployees, some 450 different departments and 
agencies, and a budget of approximately $4 
billion. 

But depression, war, emergency, cold war, 
more war, and the creation of a huge peace- 
time military establishment have brought 
about a mushroom growth in Government 
that is almost inconceivable. With 2,300,000 
civilian employees and nearly 3 million more 
in uniform, we have built a vast structure 
of more than 2,100 departments, agencies, 
boards, bureaus, and commissions which op- 
erate on a budget of $62 billion. 

The Hoover Commission found the Gov- 
ernment in possession of $115 billion worth 
of personal property; land equal to one- 
fourth of the acreage of the 48 States; and 
floor space equivalent to 1,250 Empire State 
Buildings. Government-owned storage space 
alone occupies acreage twice the size of Man- 
hattan Island. The paperwork turned out 
by the Government each year would reach 
from here to Moscow; it absorbs the full- 
time energies of 75,000 persons and costs 
more than the whole Federal budget during 
the Taft adaministration. 

I don’t think I have been exactly asleep 
these last 20 years, yet I confess I shared 
some of the sensations of Rip Van Winkle 
as I studied the findings of the various task 
forces. 

Second, the huge cost of government to- 
day. Only 25 years ago, the Federal budget 
called for taxes equivalent to $113 per aver- 
age American family per year and the na- 
tional debt amounted to $1,076 per family. 
Today Federal taxes come to $1,600 per fam- 
ily and the national debt to $7,000 per family, 

In the race between inflation and produc- 
tivity during the last 15 years, America’s 
magnificent industrial machine has per- 
formed superbly. But taxes, debts, and 
deficits must be met from the profits of in- 
dustry and the earnings and savings of the 
people. Facing, as we do, continuous im- 
mense expenditures for many years to come, 
we must be alert to the dangers of waste, 
confusion, and duplication in every area of 
Federal operations. We must stop the 
spreading trend toward Government compe- 
tition with private industry. We are at the 
point of peril. 

The full force of the danger is felt when 
we examine more closely the actual rather 
than the merely “visible,” extent of our 
Government's “promise to pay.” The official 
national debt stands at $274 billion, an 
appalling sum in itself, and the interest on 
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it is half again as much as the whole Fed- 
eral budget 25 short years ago. 

Yet this indebtedness is only the surface 
showing of the total obligations which the 
Nation has undertaken in “moral” terms. 
The Hoover Commission found that the Gov- 
ernment is committed to a gross figure in the 
neighborhood of $240 billion additionally 
through loans, guaranties, and insuring 
activities conducted by some 104 different 
lending agencies. 

Add to this the unfunded liabilities of 
the retirement program of $265 billion, and 
the real total of our national commitments 
is probably over $700 billion rather than $274 
billion. 

No nation, however rich its resources, how- 
ever productive its industries, can long main- 
tain its stability if it continues to pile un- 
necessary expenditures on top of a stag- 
gering debt. 

Third, duplication and waste in govern- 
ment today. It is not my intention to be- 
labor you tonight with the scores and hun- 
dreds of dramatic examples of confusion, de- 
lay, group favoritism, and sheer extrava- 
gance which the Hoover Commission uncov- 
ered in every area of government. I advise 
you, in fact I beseech you, to study these 
facts if you have not already done 60. 
Digests of the Commission’s findings can be 
obtained through such organizations as the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report. 


I do want to make it clear that the Hoover 
Commission pursued no human villains in 
its researches and never singled out indi- 
viduals for personal reproach. The over- 
whelming majority of our Federal employees 
are sincere, diligent, and conscientious. 
They find red tape, delay, organizational con- 
fusion, and waste just as frustrating, just as 
appalling as other good citizens do. With- 
out their active cooperation, the Hoover 
Commission and its task forces could never 
have amassed the facts it needed to com- 
plete the report. 

The real root causes of our governmental 
dilemma, in any case, are to be found in 
haphazard, unplanned, mushroom growth; 
in hasty, ill-advised expansion; in tangled 
lines of authority and responsibility; in a 
welter of conflicting laws; in pressure spend- 
ing; and in outmoded and _ ill-organized 
budgeting and accounting procedures. 


These things manifest themselves in spec- 
tacular illustrations of duplication, waste, 
and sheer folly: The Government borrow- 
ing money at 3 percent and lending it at 2 
percent, carloads of canned tomatoes shipped 
from the east coast to the west coast by one 
Defense Department branch while another 
ships carloads of the same commodity from 
the west coast to the east coast, 25,000 
pounds of cement shipped by air to Bermuda, 
an 8-year supply of flashlight batteries on 
hand in one defense unit, a 128-year supply 
of simple gear drives in another, some 1,000 
business-type establishments in needless 
competition with private business, new hos- 
pitals rising while thousand of beds stand 
idle in existing hospitals, waste of precious 
medical and technical skills already stretched 
paper-thin by modern requirements. 

There is no end to these examples but 
they simply add up to a frightening picture 
of large-scale loss which we dare not ignore. 
The Hoover Commission sought to cure 
causes, not symptoms, and it provided con- 
structive, practical remedies in the form 
of recommendations. 

Some of these recommendations are ar- 
guable and will be argued. But no sensible 
citizen can face the facts in the Hoover re- 
port without acknowledging the gravity of 
the problems it reveals and the urgent neces- 
sity for affirmative action. This report is a 
majestic gift to the Nation. It gives us our 
big chance—at a critical juncture in our 
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history—to get a grip on “Big Government” 
before it overwhelms us utterly. 

Make no mistake: The Hoover report 
tells us plainly that we have been a foolish 
people in our use of our resources, both 
human and material; that our citizens have 
been neglectful of their responsibilities; and 
that we must, now or never, adopt some of 
the simple self-disciplines which free, self- 
governing people must practice if they hope 
to remain free. 

This brings us to the big questions: What 
is the outlook for implementation of the 
Commission’s 314 recommendations? Where 
does responsibility lie? What are the ob- 
stacles to action? And what can we, as citi- 
zens, do to make sure that the national ben- 
efits of this document are not lost and 
forgotten in the “dusty pigeonholes of Wash- 
ington?” 

The answer to the last question is the key 
to all the rest. There must be teamwork on 
a bipartisan basis between the administra- 
tion and Congress—between any administra- 
tion and any Congress. ut first and fore- 
most there must be strong, bipartisan citi- 
zen support. If we as citizens want maxi- 
mum action, demand maximum action, and 
work for maximum action, there will be 
maximum action. If we are indifferent or 
neglectful, the results of the Commission's 
work will be negligible. It is just as simple 
as that. 

As for the mechanics of implementing 
the Hoover report, some 45 percent of the 
Commission’s recommendations can be put 
into effect by administrative action with- 
in the executive branch. Most of the balance 
will require congressional approval. At this 
point, the initiative rests with the admin- 
istration. When the 1956 session of Congress 
begins, the legislative and executive branch- 
es of the Government must share respon- 
sibility for enactment of the Commission’s 
proposals. 

I feel strongly that forthright action by 
the administration and the various Cabinet 
departments is the real key to executive 
branch action on matters of this sort. In 
order to get economy there must be a “will” 
to economy and the impetus must come from 
the top. 

We have so far heard certain announce- 
ments concerning action and plans for ac- 
tion in the executive branch. Defense Sec- 
retary Wilson has ordered the closing of 
some 50 business-type establishments com- 
peting with private businesses and has desig- 
nated a special assistant to coordinate the 
utilization of those Commission recom- 
mendations which apply to the Defense De- 
partment. 

Elsewhere in the executive branch, it has 
been announced that President Eisenhower 
has also named a special assistant to do 
something about the Commission’s recom- 
mendations in all the departments and agen- 
cies and that an advisory committee of ad- 
ministration officials has been appointed to 
assist him. This is encouraging and I hope 
it is the preface to an early announcement 
of substantial and tangible actions already 
achieved. For unless the executive branch 
has a good record to point to, it will be in 
a rather poor position to take the lead on 
legislative action when Congress returns. 

This is important, for two reasons: First, 
the administration encouraged the creation 
of the Commission in 1953 and thereby as- 
sumed its share of responsibility for the 
Commission’s success. Second, at the ad- 
ministration’s request, Congress has twice 
renewed the President’s powers to submit 
reorganization plans under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1949 which will not expire un- 
til June 1, 1957. Ten such plans were sub- 
mitted in 1953 and these, based on the re- 
port of the first Hoover Commission, were 
accepted by the Congress with very little 
question, 
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The reports of the first Hoover Commic. 
sion were issued between February ang May 
of 1949. By October of that year over 20 
percent of the Commission’s recommend). 
tions had been adopted through a combing. 
tion of executive branch action, legislation 
and Presidential plans. This is a much pet. 
ter performance than the record established 
since the first of the new Commission's re. 
ports made its appearance in February of this 
year. It seems to me that the public may 
justifiably become impatient unless ther 
is a real speedup in executive branch appji. 
cation of the Hoover report between now and 
the first of the new year. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that the Comp. 
mission’s report was completed s0 late jp 
the 1955 session of Congress that there was 
time only for the introduction of a massive 
program of legislation but no time for con. 
gressional hearings and debate. At the 
start of the new session, undoubtedly, the 
legislation will again be introduced and J 
believe and hope that the congressional 
leaders of both parties will join in bipar. 
tisan sponsorship of the bills. It is also 
unfortunate that we are heading into a 
presidential year for, as the national party 
conventions draw closer, it will be increas. 
ingly difficult for the Congress—or the Na- 
tion as a whoie, for that matter—to keep 
its mind on nonpolitical issues. 

Nevertheless there is a strong possibility 
of substantial congressional action on im- 
portant portions of the Hoover Commission's 
report during the early months of the 1956 
session. Both political parties were pledged, 
by planks in their 1952 convention plat- 
forms, to support further Federal reorgan- 
ization along lines laid down by the first 
Hoover Commission. I hope that both will 
repeat this avowal in the 1956 conventions 
with respect to the current report. In that 
case both will want to have good records 
on the issue. 


There will, of course, be efforts to inject 
partisan considerations into our national 
discussion of the Hoover Commission's pro- 
posals. Special interest groups will seek to 
pull the parties one way or another in their 
effort to defeat certain portions of the report 
which they find displeasing. But I think we 
have learned by now that the Hoover report 
has no place in partisan politics. Both 
parties can make it succeed and share the 
credit or let it fail and share the blame. 

There will also be vigorous efforts to dis- 
credit the entire Hoover report by finding 
fault with portions of it. It has already been 
said, on the one hand, that some of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations are “socialistic” 
and, on the other that the Commission has 
tried to “turn the clock back.” Now I don't 
for a moment contend that the Commission 
is completely infallible in every single rec- 
ommendation. At the same time I deplore 
any tendency to restrict full, free, frank 
consideration of all the Commission's pro- 
posals—and prompt agreement on as many 
as possible. Only about 16 percent of the 
recommendations are deeply controversial, 
after all, in the sense that they face out- 
right, organized opposition. We will be 
losing something precious if we become 60 
preoccupied with the trees of controversy 
that we neglect the forest of fruitful and 
vital economies and improvements which are 
ours to command. 

It is not the opposition of hostile groups, 
in the last analysis, that we have to fear 
50 much as public indifference. Good citi- 
zens all over America must assume the 
vantage point afforded by the use of theif 
own hind legs. They must express them- 
selves in favor of sincere, forthright, bold 
official and legislative attention to the 
Hoover report and the issues underlying the 
report. Then the controversies will fall into 
perspective and we shall be back on the 
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ath to national stability and solvency from 
which we have strayed so far. 

To me it is not a matter of deciding 
whether to have, or not to have, action on 
the Hoover report. Such action is a plain 
and urgent national necessity. History tells 
us that more than one big, rich, foolish 
nation has perished because its citizens 
lost their sense of responsibility and learned 
to lean on government instead of taking an 
active hand in its wise and frugal manage- 

nt. 

i nation on earth has ever undertaken 
the burdens which this Nation has borne, 
still bears, and will continue to bear for 
years to come. We simply cannot carry 
these burdens forward indefinitely and carry 
a single ounce of waste along with them. 

So the real question is: Are we, as citi- 
yens, awake? Will we, as citizens, give 
thought and study and good hard work to the 
solution of the terrible problems we face? 
Do we realize that we can lose the struggle 
to preserve world peace and freedom through 
our own folly at home as easily as we can 
through any action of our foes abroad? 

I believe we do, and I predict that we will 
seize the opportunity provided by the Hoover 
report to take the right turn in the road 
toward a glorious national future. Victor 
Hugo once said: “Greater than the power 
of armies is an idea whose time has come.” 

The idea is at hand. The time is now. 





[From the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
of October 21, 1955] 


Do Your Part 


That big government can become an in- 
tolerable weight, and, if not checked, can 
crush the nation is a commonly accepted 
truism. Talking about it is popular. Doing 
something about it can be achieved by 
steady support for the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission. 

What James A. Farley had to say at the 
chamber of commerce banquet of the other 
night has all been said before. But it cer- 
tainly bore reiteration as keynote for an 
organized effort to put the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s reforms into practice. We need a sober- 
ing sense that it is our money that is 
wasted by all the cross-purpeses and effort 
duplications turned up by the commission's 
task forces in their study of government 
operation. And in commonsense protection 
of the interest of each and everyone of us, 
adding up to the national interest, we need 
to be alert to’ the course of legislation design- 
ed to put the Hoover recommendations into 
effect and vocal in their behalf. All this 
Mr. Farley was effective in advocating. 

In what Mr. Farley had to say in tribute to 
the labors of Herbert Hoover and the in- 
spiration Mr. Hoover has given the men as- 
sociated with him in the arduous work of his 
commission, there was an historic irony of 
which the former Postmaster General and 
national Democratic chairman seemed alto- 
gether unaware. There used to be a disreput- 
able straw man labeled ‘Herbert Hoover” 
whom Mr. Farley and the others in charge 
of the national campaigns of the 1930's loved 
to lambaste and deride. And in the Roosevelt 
Administrations which these tactics put in 
Office came the tremendous impetus for the 
big government trend which now calls so 
strenuously for ordering and pruning. 

But a lot of political and economic his- 
tory has happened since then. The obvious 
reason and logic of the Hoover reforms com- 
mand support from all good citizens irre- 
Spective of party party allegiance. And what- 
ever scope any of us thinks government 
should have in the affairs of citizens, we can 
find common ground in wanting the role of 
bovernment, big or small to be at least ef- 
ficient and economic. Let’s follow Mr. 
Hoover's and Mr. Farley’s lead in creating 
an overwhelming public sentiment for put- 
ung the commission’s proposals into effect. 
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Address by Wesley A. D’Ewart, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Public 
Land Management, Before the Amer- 
ican Society of Range Management, 
January 25, 1956, Denver, Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, there fol- 
lows an address given by our dis- 
tinguished former colleague in the 
House of Representatives, the Honorable 
Wesley A. D’Ewart. Mr. D’Ewart is now 
serving with distinction as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior for Public Land 
Management. The following most com- 
prehensive and analytical remarks were 
made before the American Society of 
Range Management on January 25, 1956, 
at Denver, Colo.: 

It always gives me pleasure to meet with 
people who work with the land. This is 
especially true when the meeting involves 
a discussion of the problems and policies 
affecting the management of our range 
lands. 

If you will pardon a rather obvious pun, 
I feel at ‘home on the range.” Many years 
ago I was a ranger with the United States 
Forest Service. After leaving the Forest 
Service I put together a cattle operation in 
Montana. I still own that ranch, which is 
now managed by my son, and I am proud 
of the conservation measures taken by him 
and by myself to increase the productivity 
of its range. During the decade that I 
served as a Member of Congress from Mon- 
tana a great many of my committee assign- 
ments involved studies of the administra- 
tion of range and other public lands. A 
number of bills introduced by me, some of 
which became law, were designed to improve 
range management. When I was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior it became 
my job to direct the activities of 5 Federal 
land-use agencies. One of these agencies, 
the Bureau of Land Management, adminis- 
ters public range lands. It is with consid- 
erable pride that I say I can look back on 
more than 4 decades of first-hand experience 
with the conservation and development of 
our range lands and other natural resources. 

Today, however, I would like to limit my 
remarks to a few of the more important 
things that have happened in the field of 
land management during the last 3 years. 
I have been accused, you know, of being a 
star member of what some people have 
chosen to call Secretary McKay’s “giveaway 
gang” at the Department of Interior. Let 
me play that role for the moment and give 
away a number of facts regarding the recent 
and current operation of the Department of 
Interior. Perhaps I should say secrets in- 
stead of facts because many of our critics 
apparently have never heard of the facts, 
or if they have they have conveniently for- 
gotten. But either way, facts or secrets, they 
add up to significant accomplishments, as 
I shall point out, and I give them to you 
for your unbiased appraisal. 

Three years ago President Eisenhower laid 
down the basic philosophy for our guidance 
in carrying out the trust that is ours in man- 
aging our soil, water, mineral, and vegetative 
resources. 

The President did this when he said in a 
message to Congress: 
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“Our basic problem is to carry forward the 
tradition of conservation, improvement, and 
wise use, and development of our land and 
water resources—a policy initiated 50 years 
ago under the leadership of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Todo this within the frame- 
work of a sound fiscal policy and in the light 
of defense needs will require the maximum 
cooperation among the States and local com- 
munities, farmers, businessmen, and other 
private citizens, and the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Secretary of the Interior McKay is 
pledged to carry out this program. 

As members of the American Society of 
Range Management you are well aware of 
the importance of partnership in the man- 
agement of our natural resources. Land use 
is a dynamic thing. There is an increasing 
number of competitors for the privilege of 
this use. Growth in population and a rise in 
per capita income, currently at an alltime 
high, have contributed greatly to the pres- 
sures upon our land resources. This pres- 
sure is certain to grow and the use conflicts 
are sure to multiply. Few land uses are ex- 
clusive. But though multiple use of our 
lands has been accepted in principle we still 
have a lot to learn about putting it into 
practice. This is where the partnership con- 
cept becomes so important. Putting these 
lands to their highest use is a responsibility 
shared by private owners, and by local, State, 
and Federal Governments. 

I think it would be helpful if at this point 
I would indicate more specifically what I 
am talking about. The Federal Government 
owns and administers nearly one-half bil- 
lion acres of land in the continental United 
States. They are located in all of the 48 
States, but are mainly concentrated in the 
western third of the country. This area is 
generally divided into two general categories, 
that is 408.6 million acres of public domain 
lands and 47 million acres of acquired lands. 
About half of all Federal lands have been 
withdrawn from entry under the public land 
laws for specific national requirements such 
as military reservations, national forests, na- 
tional parks and monuments, reclamation 
withdrawals, wildlife refuges, Indian reser- 
vations, or similar management areas. That 
leaves 180 million acres or 39 percent of pres- 
ent Federal owned land, not including the 
Continental Shelf, located almost entirely 
in the 11 Western States as that portion of 
the original public domain which has not yet 
passed from Federal ownership and which 
has not been set aside for specific public uses. 
This area is exclusively managed under Sec- 
retary McKay by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. 

Present extensive landholding by the 
Federal Government in a Nation where pri- 
vate ownership of land has always been con- 
sidered an essential feature of political and 
economic democracy, is largely the result of 
two major factors. First, the national inter- 
est has required that certain lands be set 
aside or acquired from time to time for na- 
tional forests and parks, wildlife refuges, and 
military reservations, and other public pur- 
poses. Second, the remaining, vacant unre- 
served public domain is still in Federal own- 
ership because of its submarginal or mar- 
ginal character for private ownership and 
the lack of demand for private or State 
acquisition. 

Three departments of the Government ad- 
minister over 99 percent of all Federal lands. 
The Department of the Interior administers 
the largest area, 57.5 percent of the total, the 
Department of Agriculture 37 percent, the 
Department of Defense 5.1 percent, and all 
other agencies less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent. 

It is my purpose today to discuss that por- 
tion under the Department of the Interior. 

Reserved lands may have multiple use, but 
such multiple use must be subject to the 
primary purpose for which the area is re- 
served. 
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A reexamination of the policies under 
which public lands are withdrawn for mili- 
tary and other purposes is now underway 
in Washington. By tightening regulations 
governing the granting of withdrawals we 
have created a marked downward trend in 
the total acreages withdrawn from the public 
domain. Bureau of Land Management fig- 
ures for 1955 show that a total of 1,238,000 
acres was withdrawn for use of Federal agen- 
cies. This is only slightly more than half 
the total acreage withdrawn in 1952 and is 
more than 500,000 acres less than the total 
in 1951. 

Under our new regulations withdrawal re- 
quests must now be filed in State land offices. 
Notices of proposed withdrawals are widely 
publicized, opportunity is given the public 
to object before any withdrawal is made, and 
public hearings are facilitated where cir- 
cumstances warrant. At such hearings the 
requesting agency is asked to defend its need 
and the extent of acreage desired. Formerly 
applications were filed in Washington, D. C., 
processed on a case basis, and withdrawals 
were announced in the Federal Register with- 
out previous notice. 

The Department of the Interior also has 
been cooperating with the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs in studying 
the withdrawal problem. Toward this end we 
have suspended final action on all requests 
for withdrawals for military purposes until 
the committee concludes its hearings and we 
have had time to evaluate its findings and 
those of our own reviews. 

When I discuss withdrawals and the other 
functions of the Bureau of Land Management 
I am always pleased to note that BLM is one 
of the few revenue-producing Federal agen- 
cies; that is it takes in more money than it 
spends. Last year BLM's gross revenue was 
$239,548,731. Its operating budget was $15,- 
451,573. More than $142 million of the 
revenue total was made up of cash bonuses 
and first-year rentals from oil and gas leas- 
ing of Outer Continental Shelf in the Gulf 
of Mexico, but even excluding this as more or 
less of a “windfall,” BLM management of 
public domain resources last year earned 
approximately $97 million, or about $7 for 
each operational cost doilar. Grazing fees 
paid by users of the Federal range account- 
ed for almost $2,500,000 of the total earn- 
ings. 

The job being done by BLM takes on added 
importance when it is realized that fewer 
than 2,000 workers execute its multiplicity 
of duties. But to continue to do its fine job 
this Bureau needs additional personnel. New 
laws which add new responsibilities and 
workload will necessitate recruitment of 
more mining engineers, cadastral engineers, 
foresters, range conservationists, land law 
clerks and clerk stenographers. More hear- 
ing officers are needed, and to pare down the 
tremendous backlog of appeals the adjudica- 
tion staff must be enlarged. Naturally we 
cannot increase the BLM staff without get- 
ting increased appropriations. We have 
asked Congress for the necessary additional 
funds to carry out our forward-looking pro- 
gram. 

I mentioned a moment ago that land use is 
a dynamic thing. An example of what I 
mean is the interest in lease and purchase, 
under conservation restrictions, of public 
land tracts of 5 acres or less covered by the 
Small Tract Act. This interest stimulated a 
60 percent increase in land use and disposal 
activities of BLM last year, and that was on 
top of a 100 percent increase in 1954. The 
demand for these small tracts has been high- 
est in southern California and southern Ne- 
vada, although sizable acreages have been 
classified for application in the vicinity of 
Phoenix, Ariz. x 

The atomic age has had its impact on 
public land management, too. Bnactment 
of Public Law 585, the multiple mineral de- 


velopment bill, and Public Law 359. which 
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opened 7.2 million acres of public lands in 
power and water site withdrawals to mining 
location, greatly stimulated the rush for 
uranium on public domain and acquired 
lands. Although uranium claims are filed 
with county recorders, the expanded search 
for this precious and strategic material was 
reflected in a 49 percent increase last year in 
mining patent applications received by 
BLM. The total number of applications in 
1955 was 334, as against 156 in 1954. 

But let’s leave uranium to the prospectors 
for the moment and get on with a report on 
some of our work at the Department of the 
Interior that deals more directly with the 
range. 

Administration of the Taylor Grazing Act 
is a case in point. As you know, this act is 
the basic legislation governing the manage- 
ment of the vacant, unreserved and unap- 
propriated public land in the United States. 
Contrary to its title, the Taylor Grazing Act 
does not include provisions for a single use 
only. It is a multiple-use conservation law. 
Recreation, mineral prospecting, wildlife, 
watershed development and flood control are 
among the other uses to which the act per- 
tains. 

During the past month, the Department of 
Interior has issued revised regulations under 
this 22-year-old act governing the use of 
grazing district lands. The revision was 
designed primarily to strengthen the regula- 
tory controls under the act and to facilitate 
management of the range and improve the 
degree of conservation accomplishments. 
These revisions have been under intensive 
study during the past 3 years and their re- 
cent adoption seems to be mutually accept- 
able both to the Government and to the 
range users. 

Another recent change inaugurated by this 
administration was the adoption about a 
year ago of a new basis for charging grazing 
fees on the public lands. This new formula 
ties the fees directly to livestock prices re- 
ceived by producers. It provides for a sliding 
scale of fees determined by average livestock 
prices at western markets during the pre- 
vious calendar year. During the transition 
years of 1955 and 1956 the fee has been set 
at an arbitrary level with the sliding scale 
becoming effective on January 1, 1957. The 
majority of range users seem to regard this 
new system as fair and reasonable. 

In tackling the problem of inadequate im- 
provements on the range, the Department 
last year doubled the amount of grazing fee 
receipts returned for expenditure on range 
improvements. This move is accelerating the 
installation of stock waters, control fences, 
roads and other improvements essential to 
the proper management of the range. The 
long-standing lack of adequate improve- 
ments has caused a great many headaches. 
It has contributed to local over-use caused 
by poor distribution of livestock and a lack 
of uniform utilization of the available forage. 

Range users have fully recognized the need 
for range improvements and last year con- 
tributed $2 million of the $5 million spent 
for this purpose. In some cases grazing dis- 
trict advisory boards have recommended 
charging special fees for speeding up the con- 
struction of badly-needed improvements. 
The Department of Interior has been in 
agreement with these recommendations. 

It is the aim of my Department to reach 
the ultimate goal of completely replacing un- 
controlled and destructive use of the range 
with orderly use. With this in mind Interior 
began an intensive drive 2 years ago to 
complete the adjudication of grazing privi- 
leges and stabilize range use on a permanent 
basis. When the adjudication program has 
been completed, major adjustments in range 
use will have been accomplished and the next 
step will be more emphasis on range super- 
vision and improved management practices. 

While continuing efforts have gradually 
cut down grazing trespass, this problem 
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probably will be with us as long as we have 
unfenced common-use ranges. One measure 
that has been helpful in controlling tres. 
pass is the establishment of individual and 
small group range allotments. Here the ip. 
dividual is inclined to keep a watchful eye 
on his range and to quickly report any un. 
authorized use. Most of the Federa] range 
in the Southwest has been divided into allot. 
ments and many more will be created ip 
other States as the adjudication program 
moves forward. At present we are also con. 
sidering new legislation to provide for a yni. 
form trespass law on public land. 


Now let us take a look at what we haye 
accomplished in the way of improving the 
condition of the range, as contrasted with 
the achievements in the management phases, 


Fully realizing the importance of range 
condition and trend studies in determining 
the success or failure of managing the Feq. 
eral land, the Department of Interior em. 
barked on such a study program a year ago 
last spring. The study included every graz- 
ing district under a uniform system. We 
started our program with training sessions 
for range technicians under the leadership of 
a specialist who had spent considerable time 
developing methods especially adaptable to 
the Federal range that were readily under- 
standable by both technicians and stockmen, 
As this program picks up momentum we ex- 
pect it to yield a reliable measure of range 
management practices locally. It will also 
be helpful in increasing the accuracy of the 
area of condition and trend classes in service- 
wide annual reports. 

Getting down to the ground, so to speak, 
one of the major potentials for improving 
federally-owned rangeland is through re- 
seeding. Gradually improved cultural 
methods have been developed for obtaining 
a fairly high degree of success in restoring 
the vegetal cover on depleted soils. It has 
been reliably estimated that there are nearly 
10 million acres of depleted rangeland 
susceptible to successful reseeding. 

The Bureau of Land Management has re- 
seeded about 1,200,000 acres of rangeland 
with increasingly better results. Some of 
the earlier efforts, tempered principally by 
a desire to keep costs to an absolute mini- 
mum, met with only partial success. In the 
past 10 years nearly three-quarters of a mil- 
lion acres have been successfully reseeded. 
Productivity on the reseeded areas has been 
increased from almost zero grazing capacity 
to as high as 2 or 3 acres per animal unit 
month. Beef production on seeded areas 
has been increased from about 2 pounds per 
acre to as high as 40 pounds per acre. Cur- 
rently the Bureau of Land Management is 
reseeding depleted range at the rate of 
150,000 acres per year. This represents an 
enormous farming operation, but we find 
that the lasting results well justify the 
effort. 

A striking example of putting sagebrush 
land into increased productivity through re- 
seeding is a project in southeastern Idaho. 
Idahoans once called the area along High- 
way 40 between Rupert and American Falls 
“the desert.” They don’t anymore. More 
than 40,000 acres in this region now have 
been reseeded, and I don’t need to tell you 
that the stockmen are pretty happy about 
this. 

Not too far from this Idaho project is an- 
other operation that is a prime illustration 
of the value of reseeding. This one 1s 
located in northeast Nevada. Here we have 
reseeded a total of 63,000 acres in a series of 
big range pastures. These pastures, now 4ll 
fenced, provide forage about 2 weeks earlier 
in the year than the surrounding open range. 
Utilizing this early growth in the fenced 
areas keeps the stock off the outside range 
until it has had a chance to get a good 
start. This pilot operation is now in its 
third year. 
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One of the measures which has aided ma- 


terially in improving the success of range 
reseeding has been the joint effort by in- 
terested Federal and State agencies in de- 
yeloping new equipment for range seeding 
and new cultural techniques. While not 
considered as research, the investigations 
conducted by this joint effort, and with the 
assistance of the Forest Service Equipment 

Development Center, have been of benefit 
through the direct application of the find- 

ings. This is a continuing program and 
one which strives for constantly better 
success in improving public land ranges. 
Other research endeavors are conducted 
largely on a cooperative basis with the estab- 
lished research agencies, both Federal and 
state experiment stations. Of greatest 
penefit in managing the Federal range have 
been the findings on the use of specific range 
forage types. Recently completed studies in 
the intermountain area have pointed the 
way to better methods of managing winter 
sheep ranges. Continuing tests on the 
yields of reseeded range pastures have pro- 
yided much-needed information in man- 
aging artificial stands. 

Weed-control research now conducted in 
cooperation with several western land-grant 
colleges and the Department of Agriculture 
have aided materially in attacking serious 
range weed problems—halogeton, for exam- 
ple. This weed, with its poisonous qualities 
and its explosive character of spread, is by 
far the most serious weed on the Federal 
range. It poses a serious threat to the con- 
tinued use by livestock of the Federal range, 
since a large part of the public lands is sus- 
ceptible to halogeton invasion. Death losses 
to both sheep and cattle from the weed’s poi- 
soning, particularly in Utah and Idaho, con- 
tinue in spite of the efforts of stockmen to 
escape them by avoiding areas of heavy in- 
festations. 

While halogeton does continue to spread, 
encouraging results have been obtained, and 
several hundred thousand acres are being 
successfully controlled. Experience has 
proved that range revegetation is the most 
practical known method of control for large 
areas. Chemical control is used to eradicate 
small isolated spot infestations to prevent 
seed production and reduce the rate of spread 
in perimeter areas and along avenues of 
spread. Since inception of the control pro- 
gram more than 402,900 acres have been suc- 
cessfully reseeded to hardy perennial grasses. 
Improvement practices have been completed 
on over 87,000 acres, and chemical treatment 
has been applied to more than 83,000 acres, 

Cooperation with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, State departments 
of agriculture, universities and colleges, 
county weed organizations, railroads, State 
and county highway departments, and indi- 
viduals in most instances has been very good. 
Research studies conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and State land-grant 
colleges, with Bureau of Land Management 
cooperation, have developed information that 
will be very helpful in future control pro- 
grams. 

In 1956 it is expected that halogeton sur- 
veys will be carried out on more than 5 mil- 
lion acres of land. About 80,000 acres will 
be reseeded and improvement practices can 
be applied to an additional 6,500 acres of 
Public land. Chemical control and other di- 
rect measures will be applied to about 25,000 
acres of halogeton. 

Next to the importance of livestock use of 
the Federal range, geographically speaking, is 
the use made by wildlife, principally big 
game. .The amazing increase in big game 
numbers on the Federal range in recent years 
has resulted in a host of difficult problems 
in range management. Reasonable numbers 
of big game have priority for forage on the 
Federal rainge. The remainder is allotted for 
livestock when the adjudication is made. 
However, people differ in their opinions as to 
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what constitutes “reasonable numbers.” The 
big-game animals do not distribute them- 
selves uniformly over the total range area, 
but tend to concentrate in areas of their 
particular liking. The result is conflicts in 
use and difficulty of management. 

Faced with the increasing complexity of 
these problems, the range users, through the 
National Advisory Board Council for Grazing, 
recommended to the Department 2 years ago 
that wildlife interests be given an expanded 
representation on advisory boards. By law 
each of the 59 grazing district advisory boards 
has one wildilfe representative. Under the 
new arrangement, each of the State boards 
has a wildlife member and the national coun- 
cil has three with the Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service acting in an advisory 
capacity. After 1 year trial we adopted the 
recommendation last fall as permanent 
policy and accordingly provided for it in the 
recently revised Federal Range Code. Only 
by working together and joining forces in 
attacking these problems can we expect to 
resolve serious conflicts in the use of the 
range. 

One of the major public lands conservation 
accomplishments in many years was the 
adoption by the Department of the Interior 
of a 20-year soil and moisture conservation 
program. Fiscal 1956 is the initial program 
year in this long-range endeavor. 

Under the program, conservation plans 
have been made for public lands by major 
river sub-basins to take advantage of basic 
data accumulaed by the Department in vari- 
ous river basin studies. Short range oper- 
ating plans are developed by community 
watersheds in priority order within the river 
sub-basin. This concept has been in a tran- 
sitional stage for several years anticipating 
the eventual enactment by the Congress of 
small watershed legislation such as Public 
Law 566 in 1954. 

The Department of the Interior is now 
ready to gear its watershed program with the 
small watershed program of the Department 
of Agriculture. In fact, initial work by the 
two departments is already underway in sev- 
eral watersheds having substantial areas of 
public land. 

In the grazing districts watershed protec- 
tion operations are now in progress in 128 
community watersheds. Plans for fiscal year 
157 include 137 community watersheds. The 
objective is to complete all needed conser- 
vation work before moving into the next 
priority watershed. Several completely 
treated pilot watersheds are under continu- 
ing study as a means of guiding future plan- 
ning and operations in other watersheds, 
We have great hopes for the success of this 
program. If we can lick a problem like the 
one in the Rio Puerco drainage area in New 
Mexico—and we're licking it—this hope is 
justified. The 6,000-acre Rio Puerco water- 
shed has been overgrazed literally for cen- 
turies—since the time of Coranado—and to 
say that its soil is badly depleted is an under- 
statement. The river, emptying into Elephant 
Butte Reservoir, carries 56 percent of the 
reservoir’s silt yet provides only 8 percent 
of its water. Work will continue on the Rio 
Puerco during the span of our 20-year pro- 
gram and by 1975 we’ll have stabilized this 
area and learned a lot in the accomplishment. 

Before I close I would like to say a few 
words about water. No element in this world 
is more important to us, not only as land 
users but ordinary citizens as well, than 
water. And this Nation is fast approaching 
a water crisis. The administration has for- 
mulated a comprehensive water policy to cope 
with this crisis. It was sent to the Congress 
last week by President Eisenhower and de- 
serves your careful study. F 

In this brief report I have touched on a 
number of phases of our work at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that I thought mem- 
bers of the American Society of Range Man- 
agement would be especially interested in. 
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However, in discussing the control, manages 
ment, and use of our public lands we must 
always keep in mind the broad view—that 
our greatest asset of all is a strong, upright, 
free citizenry, the kind of people envisioned 
by our forefathers when they wrote the Con- 
stitution with its limited powers of Govern- 
ment. Such a citizenry can be developed— 
not by bureaucratic control, but by use of 
its capabilities through encouraging wise use 
of our great natural resources. Our public 
lands are a great heritage. Let us make sure 
that future generations find the range and 
the other God-given natural resources that 
go to make up this heritage wisely conserved, 
improved, and developed for their use and 
enjoyment. 





Bestiality of Red China Communists Now 
Fully Exposed—Red China Must Not 
Be Admitted to United Nations—Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on yesterday I inserted in the REcorp 
the first article of a series now running 
in the Washington Daily News on the 
subject to Red bestiality toward Amer- 
ican citizens imprisoned by the Chinese 
Communists. - 

The second article is inserted at this 
point: 

FIVE YEARS OF TORTURE—THERE Was Nogeopy 

AT THE HosprraL To TAKE OvER THINGS 


(Second of a series) 
(By John Troan) 


PITTSBURGH, January 31.—Dr. Homer V. 
Bradshaw, medical missionary who landed in 
a Red prison because he’s an American, was 
advised by the United States consul in Hong 
Kong to leave in May 1949, a good 22 months 
pefore the Reds seized him and his wife and 
tossed them into jail. 

“But there was nobody at the hospital to 
take over things,” Dr. Bradshaw recalls. “I 
just couldn’t leave.” 

The hospital was the one at Linhsien, 250 
miies above’ Canton. The Pittsburgh phy- 
sician was operating it on behalf of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Bradshaw and his wife, Wilda, a dieti- 
tian, had been Presbyterian missionaries 
since 1928, serving all their time in southeast 
China. 

Things didn’t seem so bad for a while. 
But by 1949 the Red tide was swirling over 
Free China, 

It was then that some of the members of 
the American colony at Linhsien “went 
home expeditiously,” as Dr. Bradshaw puts 
it. But the Bradshaws stayed on, along with 
a nurse, Miss Sarah Perkins, of Tennille, Ga., 
now 63, and a few others. 

Canton, a neighbor of Hong Kong, fell to 
the Communists a few months later. But 
the Reds did not move on Linhsien “until 
the night of the 6 and 7 of December, 1949.” 

“The military came in first,” Dr. Bradshaw 
relates. ‘“‘They were not too bad. 

“For example, they had to have space for 
their troops and wanted to take over the 
church for this. But we talked them out 
of it. 

“Of course, our best talking point was the 
fact that 100 wounded soldiers were being 
cared for at the hospital. And we told 
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them the church belonged to the same 
group the hospital did.” 
RED TROOPS LEFT IN MARCH, 1950 


The Red troops moved out of the town in 
March, 1950, a year before the Bradshaws 
were seized. And the civilian authorities— 
the agents of the Communist “People’s Re- 
public’—moved in. 

Dr. Bradshaw says it was incredible how 
the Red Officials went about “converting” 
the native teachers at the mission. By the 
opening of the fall school term, he says, the 
Communists had “infiltrated”’ both the grade 
and the high school and had started stirring 
up the students against all foreigners. 

“On September 16, 1950, Mrs. Bradshaw 
and I made official application to leave,” the 
doctor recalls. The Communist authorities 
demanded “a local guarantor.” 

“This had to be a local Chinese who would 
certify that we were not spies,” Dr. Bradshaw 
explains. “We had no trouble getting one 
and on September 26 we sent in a second 
letter with the endorsement of a _ local 
guarantor. 

“We were then told it would take about a 
month to get a permit to leave.” 

But the permit never came. 


HE WROTE TO POLICE CHIEF THREE TIMES 


Three times—‘‘on November 27, 1950, and 
December 26, 1950, and January 7, 1951’’— 
Dr. Bradshaw wrote to “the local bandit 
chief—excuse me, I was more polite then, 
and called him the chief of police.” 

“I reminded him of our request to leave, 
but he gave us the same acknowledgment 
for all letters—a stony silence.” 

Meanwhile, real trouble was brewing for 
the Bradshaws. 

One afternoon, the doctor asked Miss 
Perkins, the nurse, to go over to the church 
with him “to practice a song we were going 
to sing together the following Sunday at the 
church service.” 

The piano was out of tune so Dr. Brad- 
shaw asked the mission mechanic to go along 
and see if he could “fix it up.” (The me- 
chanic later was reported to have ended his 
life in a Communist prison.) 

When the three arrived, however, they dis- 
covered the students attending a Commu- 
nist rally—in the church auditorium. 

Dr. Bradshaw says he and the nurse and 
the mechanic waited around. But when it 
looked like the meeting would never end, 
they gave up and went home. 

“Meanwhile,” the doctor says, “Communist 
interlopers among the students stirred them 
up by telling the students we were trying 
to bust up the meeting.” 

THEY PARADED THROUGH THE HOUSE 


To Dr. Bradshaw, all of this was more or 
less like shadowboxing. 

“But on January 19, 1951, came the Mc- 
Coy,” he says. “The ‘home guard’—about 9 
or 10 of them—came over to our residence 
and paraded through the house for an hour. 

“They claimed they were looking for -a 
radio transmitter. But all they found was 
a simall gasoline-driven powerplant which 
I had got in May 1949, to operate an X-ray 
machine. 

“T could never use it, though, because the 
British technician who agreed to install it 
was refused a travel permit by the Commu- 
nists.” 

Dr. Bradshaw says the Commies “pasted 
a piece of paper” on the equipment and told 
him it had been “sealed off by the Govern- 
ment” so he couldn’t use it. 

The next night, he says, “another dozen 
or so Reds walked in again and gave the 
house a real going over.” 

This time, they sealed up his radio receiv- 
ing set “and tock a few papers out of our 
files.” 
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Next came a student demonstration, dur- 
ing which tombstones in the foreign burial 
plot were wrecked. 

Some of his native friends, incidentally, 
stuck by him as much as they dared even 
when the going got rough. 

In fact, 5 months before Dr. Bradshaw 
and his wife were seized, “one of our Chinese 
friends told me I wouldn’t be permitted to 
leave China because I had been in the United 
States Air Force and the Communists didn’t 
like the Air Force.” 


Address by Ralph A. Tudor Before the 
National Conference on Water Re- 
sources Pclicy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, former 
Under Secretary of the Interior, Ralph 
A. Tudor, now president of the Tudor 
Engineering Co. of San Francisco, de- 
livered an informative address before 
the National Conference on Water Re- 
sources Policy in St. Louis on January 
25, 1956. Mr. Tudor’s text was titled 
“Partnership in Water Resources Devel- 
opment and Conservation.” The text 
of his address is as follows: 

The concept of partnership in the devel- 
opment and conservation of the Nation’s 
water resources has become a lively subject 
for discussion and debate during the past 
2 or 3 years, and will be one of the prominent 
issues during the coming political campaign. 

While the principles involved are to me 
quite simple, I am aware that a great many 
people are honestly very confused in the 
matter. They hear of the “tragedy of ex- 
ploitation by big business” and then of 
“dictation by the bureaucrats and social- 
ists.” They hear of absentee ownership in 
Wall Street on the one hand, and in Wash- 
ington on the other. They hear of “local 
rights” versus the “rights of all the people.” 
I sometimes wonder if the debates of these 
issues and the resolution of the attendant 
political philosophies has not become more 
vital to many parties than the business of 
getting ahead with the Nation’s construc- 
tion progress and prosperity. 

This confusion can, I believe, be reduced 
to a few simple and understandable ques- 
tions that keep repeating themselves when- 
ever the subject is discussed. These ques- 
tions are: 

1. What is meant by “partnership” inso- 
far as developing our water resources is con- 
cerned? 

2. Why should the Nation undertake a new 
method of developing its water resources? 

3. Will this method work or is it just a 
fancy dream? 

4. If others than Government agencies de- 
velop our water resources, how can proper 
conservation of these resources be assured? 

These are very fair and reasonable ques- 
tions and deserve to be answered. And the 
answers must be just and fair and reasona- 
ble. More particularly the answers must be 
clear and understandable. Actually the 
answers are not difficult to find or to state. 

The response to the first question in this 
matter is that whenever local interests, be 
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they private or public, are able to develop q 
water resource, they should do so ang be 
permitted to do so without interference 
by the Federal Government other than Ten. 
sonable regulations. When local interests are 
not able by themselves to complete a just. 
fied water resource development, the Federa) 
Government should join with those interest; 
and fairly assist them. When projects can. 
not be handled even in part by local inter. 
ests and these projects are fully justified jp 
the national interest, then and only they 
should the Federal Government undertake 
the whole project. 

The answer to the question of why shoulg 
the Nation undertake a new method of ge. 
veloping its water resource is very simply 
that this method is not at all new. This 
partnership is nearly as old as the Nation 
itself and has been employed innumerable 
times, The newness is not in the principle 
of partnership, but rather in the opposition 
to the principle. 

The next question is a concern as to 
whether the partnership principle will work 
or if, perhaps, it might not be just a fancy 
dream. The answer has almost been given 
in the response to the second question. The 
very fact that partnership has been used so 
many times and is continuing to be used on 
new projects starting even now is the best 
proof that it is workable, practical, and suc- 
cessful. If it had been a failure it would 
not have been repeated again and again over 
such a long period of time. 

Finally, there is the question of effecting 
sound conservation of the water resources 
if parties other than the Federal Govern- 
ment are permitted to develop them. To 
ask this question is to forget the regulatory 
functions performed by various established 
Government agencies or to assume these 
agencies do not fairly carry out their re- 
sponsibilities. There is adequate Govern- 
ment regulatory authority and machinery 
to assure the application of proper conserva- 
tion principles when any development is un- 
dertaken by private interests at least. If 
there is any weakness in this regulation, it is 
in the lack of aedquate regulation of the 
agencies of the Federal Government itself 
and, in some instances, of local public bodies. 

What I have said really completes my talk. 
I have nothing more to add except some 
emphasis. And to me there is no more un- 
derstandable or irrefutable way to supply 
this emphasis than to cite some historical 
and current examples of the application of 
the partnership principle. The list is 
amazingly long and varied. 

Since partnership in hydroelectric power 
projects is probably the most vigorously de- 
bated item, let us look at its historical rec- 
ord. It goes way back to at least 1897 when 
the Federal Government built a navigation 
dam on the Kentucky River. This dam was 
capable of producing power, but machinery 
was not installed until 1926 when the Ken- 
tucky Utilities Co.—a private utility—was 
granted a license by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. The utility pays the Government 
for the falling water. 

By 1953 there were-at least 26 time-tested 
examples of partnership on this basis where 
the Federal Government built the dam and 
local interests installed the power facilities. 
The Government dams were for navigation, 
reclamation, flood control, or debris con- 
trol. These plants are in 13 different States 
from Vermont to Florida on the east coast, 
and Washington to California on the west. 
The local partners inciude 14 public bodies, 
10 private utilities, and 2 industrial users. 
Twelve partnership agreements have been 
concluded during Republican adminisira- 
tion, and 14 during Democratic administra- 
tion. These projects are tabulated in the 
accompanying table. 











Federal 


Project name purpose 


State 
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Partnership projects before 1953 
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13 plants. 


Another project of large size and compli- 
cation that attests to the practicability of 
the partnership principle is the construction 
of a series of dams on the Grand River in 
Oklahoma. This was started in 1937 and 
has been carried on under Presidents Roose- 
velt, Truman, and Eisenhower. The most 
recent addition to this series of projects was 
successfully pushed through Congress by 
Senator KERR. 

In 1937 the Federal Government loaned 
$16,200,000 and granted $10,800,000 to the 
Grand River Dam Authority to build the 
Pensacola dam. This was a flood control and 
power project. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion issued a license to the Authority to in- 
stall 90,000 kilowatts. Ownership of the en- 
tire project in this instance was in the hands 
of a local public agency. 

Some years later the Federal Government 
alone built the Fort Gibson Dam also on the 
Grand River, and Congress provided that it 
should be operated in cooperation with the 
locally owned Pensacola Dam. 

Finally in 1954 Senator Kerr of Oklahoma 
gained a favorable vote in Congress on the 
Markham Ferry Dam—the third unit of this 
combined project. This legislation was sup- 
ported by President Eisenhower, and when 
passed was approved by him. 

The Markham Ferry Dam and Reservoir 
will be built, owned, and operated by the 
Grand River Dam Authority. The Federal 
Government will contribute to the Autbority 
not to exceed $6,500,000 to pay for the flood 
control features of the project. Flood con- 
trol operation will be in accordance with 
Tules established by the Army engineers and 
to assure coordinated operation of the other 
twodams. The remaining cost of the project, 
estimated at about $32 million, will be pro- 
vided by the Authority from the sale of reve- 
nue bonds secured by power fevenues from 
this and other facilities of the Authority. 

Thus there is here a partnership involv- 
ing the coordinated operation of three dams 
built in the interests of flood control and 
power generation, with one dam built, owned, 
and operated by local interests using loaned 
and granted Federal funds; a second dam 
built, owned, and operated by the Federal 
Government; and a third dam to be built, 
Owned, and operated by local interests with 
‘unds partially supplied by the Federal Gov- 


ernment and the remainder by the local 
interests. 

At Priest Rapids on the Columbia River in 
Washington, another partnership plan has 
been authorized. This project was earlier 
(1950) approved by Congress for Federal de- 
velopment. It is large and was estimated in 
1950 to cost $364 million, of which $65 mil- 
ion would be for flood control, $10 million 
for navigation, and $289 million for power 
production. 

In this instance the legislation, which was 
passed by the 838d Congress and approved by 
President Eisenhower in 1954, authorizes a 
local public utility district to develop the 
project. Its plan must be approved and a 
license issued by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to assure optimum development of the 
resource. 

The legislation provides that if the Federal 
Government requires the local utility district 
to include navigation and _ fiood-control 
facilities as a part of the initial construction, 
the cost allocated to these features will be 
paid for by the Federal Government in the 
form of a contribution to the district. If 
such features are not included in the initial 
construction, the district is required to pro- 
vide basic features for future installation of 
these features and the cost of these basic 
facilities will be at the district’s expense. 
Thus according to present cost estimates, 
the local district would finance approxi- 
mately $289 million of the cost, and only if 
the Federal Government requires initial in- 
clusion of navigation and fiood-control fa- 
cilities will it participate in the cost. This 
Federal participation is now estimated at a 
maximum of $75 million. 

An unusual partnership provision in the 
legislation is authority for the local district 
to have the Army engineers act as the con- 
struction agency since the district is rela- 
tively small and has no adequate construc- 
tion organization of its own. 

One of the most interesting of the pro- 
posals under consideration by Congress is 
that of the John Day Dam on the lower 
Columbia River where it forms the boundary 
between the States of Oergon and Washing- 
ton. This is a navigation and power dam 
estimated by the Army engineers to cost 
$310 million of which approximately $273 
million would be allocated to power produc- 
tion, 
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A group of local utilities have proposed 
that they advance to the Federal Govern- 
ment the full cost of the power allocation 
and that in return they receive the power 
from the project for a period of 50 years, less 
any power needed to operate the dam and its 
locks. In effect these utilities would pay 
in advance for their power, and this advance 
payment would be used to pay for construc- 
tion. Ownership and operation of the dam 
would remain with the Federal Government. 
‘he Federal contribution would be about 
$37 million. 

The leigslation under consideration is such 
that any local utility wishing to do so may 
participate in the proposal, and if there are 
more applicants for power than there is 
power available, allocation is to be made by 
the Federal Power Commission. It also 
provides that the local utilities must pay 
their proportionate share of the costs of 
operation and maintenance of the power 
facilities and portions of the joint project 
costs allocated to power. 

This plan has the merit of providing the 
navigation facilities which are badly needed 
now, and the power which the Pacific North- 
west will surely need in a few years, without 
the delay that is inherent in waiting for 
large Federal appropriations. 

It is significant to note that for the Priest 
Rapids and John Day projects on the Colum- 
bia River the Federal Government would be 
expected to invest an estimated $684 million 
exclusive of transmission-line costs, and to 
pay all maintenance and operating expenses 
unless some partnership arrangement is 
worked out. It is unlikely that this amount 
of money will be appropriated by Congress 
for this one geographical area without ex- 
tended delay. If, on the other hand, the 
two partnership plans described above are ef- 
fected, the Federal contribution will not 
exceed $112 million. If navigation and flood- 
control facilities are excluded in the Priest 
Rapids Dam, the Federal contribution will 
be nearer $37 million. This is a much more 
likely amount to expect Congress to appro- 
priate in the reasonably near future. 

In northern California there is a proposal 
to develop the upper reaches of the Trinity 
River for power and irrigation. The Bureau 
of Reclamation has a plan which is esti- 
mated to cost $219,067,000. Of this amount 
$156,528,000 would be allocated to power and 
the remainder to irrigation, municipal and 
industrial water, and fish and wildlife pro- 
tection. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has made 
@ proposal that it build all the powerplants 
and transmission facilities under the exist- 
ing licensing provisions of the Federal Power 
Act in very much the same manner as was 
done in those numerous cases described in 
the first part of, this talk. According to the 
company estingates, this would reduce the 
Federal investment by some $50 million and 
during the 50-year license period it would 
pay the Government $3,500,000 per year for 
the use of the failing water to generate power. 
This is estimated by the company to be $36 
million more net revenue than the Federal 
Government would receive from power sales 
if it does its own generating and sells at 
existing Federal rates in this area. In ad- 
dition, the company estimates it will pay 
$135 million in taxes, of which $70 million 
would be Federal and $65 million to State 
and local governing bodies. 

This project was authorized just before 
the Congress adjourned in 1955. The au- 
thorization includes a condition that the 
Department of the Interior fully investigate 
the proposal of the company and report to 
Congress on this phase of the plan within 
18 months. 

The Hoover Dam project has partnership 
features worthy of note. The dam was built 
by the Federal Government. The power gen- 
erating facilities are financed by the Gov- 
ernment, but are only installed when local 
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interests make firm contracts for long-time 
purchases of the energy and provide the 
transmission lines at their own expense. 
These local interests are both public and 
private. 

There are innumerable navigation projects 
in which local interests join with the Fed- 
eral Government. The most usual respon- 
sibility of the local interests is to provide the 
areas into which the material dredged from 
the channel may be deposited. Local in- 
terests often provide other contributions. 
One such partnership arrangement may be 
found at Portland, Oreg. In this instance 
the Port of Portland provides a large dredge 
which is available to the Army engineers for 
channel dredging as needed and costs are 
shared. The port also provides deposit areas 
for the dredged material. 

I must admit that I am a bit confused 
when the opponents of the partnership prin- 
ciple of developing our water resources con- 
tend that this is a natural resource that 
should not be touched by our free-enterprise 
system. I fail to understand why it is wrong 
to permit private enterprise, under fair reg- 
ulation, to manufacture electricity from fall- 
ing water. If this is wrong then it must 
similarly be wrong for private enterprise to 
use coal, or oil, or atomic energy to manu- 
facture electricity, for all of these are also 
natural resources. 

If to generate electricity from natural re- 
sources by private enterprise is wrong, then 
isn’t it equally wrong to permit private en- 
terprise to cut trees for lumber, mine miner- 
als, or even use the soil to grow crops? Is 
there something separate and peculiar about 
our water resources that justify the appli- 
cation of a basically different set of rules and 
principles to their development than are ap- 
plicable to our other natural resources? 

I cannot satisfy myself that this is the case. 
I strongly believe that it is equally proper 
for local enterprises—public and private—to 
participate fully in the development of all 
our natural resources under fair and proper 
regulations. 

The record of partnership in natural re- 
source development is long and it is success- 
ful. It deserves more extended application 
rather than less, for if we are to proceed with 
needed development of our water resources 
it will require the combined efforts of all 
agencies—Federal, local public, and private. 


The Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been receiving considerable correspond- 
ence in opposition to the natural gas bill 
which is presently being debated by the 
other body. I know that the opponents 
of this measure are having a very diffi- 
cult time of it because the public interest 
is not represented by any lobby in the 
Congress, whereas the gas interests are. 

I am, therefore, grateful for the sup- 
port that is being accorded my opposi- 
tion to the pending bill such as received 
in the form of a resolution adopted by 
the Erie County Board of Supervisors. 

In accordance with my previous state- 
ments and with the sense of that resolu- 
tion, I reiterate my most vigorous opposi- 
tion to the present legislation which 
seeks to nullify the existing law as enun- 
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ciated by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

I submit herewith the very helpful 
resolution adopted by the Erie County 
Board of Supervisors: 

Whereas in 1954 the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided that the authority of 
the Federal Power Commission to regulate 
prices under the Natural Gas Act attached.at 
the wellhead where gas is produced; and 

Whereas the Harris-Fulbright bill would 
overcome the effect of that decision and ex- 
empt independent gas producers and gath- 
erers so that the authority. of the Commis- 
sion would not attach until the gas is de- 
livered at the depots of interstate carriers; 
and 

Whereas the present regulation keeps 
prices down and that to remove it would up 
prices for ultimate consumers at distant 
points from the gas fields; and 

Whereas an increase in the amount of gas 
bills would have an undesirable impact on 
the cost of living of the citizens of Erie 
County, many of whom are in the lower- 
income brackets: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board of supervisors 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to oppose this bill which would ulti- 
mately cause an undue burden upon the tax- 
payer; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the board of 
supervisors forward copies of this resolution 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
and to the Secretary of the Senate. to the fol- 
lowing Representatives, Hon. WiLin1iam E. 
MILLER, Hon. EDMUND P. Rapwan, Hon. JOHN 
R. PILLIon, and to the following Senetors, 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN and Hon. Irvine M. 
IVES. 

ALFoRD J. FARLEY, 
Deputy Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of Erie County. 
e 


America’s Shortage of Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in the New York Times describes the tre- 
mendous shortage of engineers now af- 
flicting American business and industry. 

It is excellent from the standpoint of 
young engineering graduates, no doubt, 
for them to find their services in sharp 
demand. No one begrudges them the 
benefits they gain from the competition 
between companies for their skills and 
knowledge. 

It should be a sobering thing for the 
country, from the standpoint of national 
defense, to realize that we have more 
than twice as many job vacancies exist- 
ing right now than the graduating col- 
lege classes of engineers of this year can 
be expected to fill. 

We are short of engineers and scien- 
tists for technical work. We are short of 
scientists for pure research. We are 
short of engineers and scientists in pri- 
vate industry and business, short of en- 
gineers and scientists for Government. 

And all the time, the Soviet Union is 
pouring out more and more graduate 
scientists and engineers, cutting down 
on the quantitative lead we have previ- 
ously held. The difference is now very 
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small; it is growing smaller: the advan. 
tage soon will be with the Soviet Dower 
bloc. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has be. 
latedly recognized that our trained meq. 
ical personnel is inadequate to meet the 
country’s health needs. In his fourth 
year of office he has belatedly reco. 
mended a program he previously refuseg 
to support, a Democratic program {o; 
Federal grants to increase facilities for 
medical research and for training phys. 
cians, dentists, and other health pe. 
sonnel. 

He has not yet acknowledged in any 
concrete form the country’s desperate 
shortage of engineers and scientists. 

The engineering schools and the great 
schools of science in our colleges ang 
universities need Federal assistance to 
expand their facilities. They may need 
much more than that; this much, at 
least, they should have, and very quickly, 

It would be extremely welcome if the 
proper departments would get the Pres- 
ident to follow his message on health 
with another message, supplementing 
his education program by proposing 
Federal grants to encourage the speedy 
education of more scientific and engi- 
neering manpower. 

Without objection, I offer the article 
from the New York Times: - 

(By Wayne Phillips) 

In America today the engineer-scientist 
is king. 

There are 5,000 organizations bidding for 
nis services, and they have 50,000 job open- 
ings—twice as many as the number of new 
graduates expected this June. 

Salaries are climbing—twice as high at the 
hottom as a decade ago, and rocketing out of 
sight at the top. Noncash inducements, 
pyramiding one atop the other, include mov- 
ing expenses, free insurance, medical care, 
and education. 

The companies concerned don’t like to 
talk about it; they wish it were not 50, 
They try to hold back the tidal wave of wage 
increases. They try to cushion the raiding 
of competitors. They minimize what often 
is desperation. 

But the fact is that a wild scramble un- 
like anything the country has ever seen 
before is on to attract and hold technical 
personnel. 

It is a scramble described by those caught 
in the middle of it as “panic,” “frenzy,” 
“chaos” and “stampede.” And it is a com- 
petition waged with the vocabulary of war— 
“recruiters,” “task forces,” ‘‘invasions,” 
“raids,” “crash programs” and “logistics.” 

THREE THOUSAND DOLLAR BOUNTY OFFERED 


All the characteristics of a situation in 
which the supply is short have cropped Up. 
Companies are accused of inflating their 
needs and “squirreling away” talent against 
the future. Others are busy finding sub- 
stitutes—less highly trained personnel who 
can take over routine duties. 

A new profession has been born—the tech- 
nical recruiter. Half technician and half 
personnel man, he tours the country in task 
forces, invading campuses in search of prom- 
ising young students and raiding the staffs of 
competitors. 

A new business has been created, the 54@ 
of services to aid in the search. Publishers, 
research organizations, advertising firms, and 
employment agencies are cashing in. 

So, too, are the colleges and the univel- 
sities, the professors, and the placement 
officers. Companies have been lavish with 
grants to institutions training technical pel- 
sonnel, and are liberal with cash and favors 
for educators, 
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the thin line between an honest interest 
aiding the education of badly needed 


. nical personnel and paying cash for the 


Sony of that personnel has become 
smudged. One company offers institutions 


000 for every graduate it gets. 

in the pirating of skilled men from other 
companies and activities there are no holds 
parred. Advertising in newspapers, through 
the mail and on television continually tries 
to lure the dissatisfied, the frustrated, the 
ambitious. 

Every engineer or scientist a company em- 
ploys is @ potential recruiter, and he in turn 
is the target for his counterpart in another 
company. At social gatherings, over the tele- 

none, at professional meetings—wherever 
engineers and scientists meet—the recruiting 
goes on. 

The reason for the present situation is 
deep-rooted. The United States has entered 
upon a new age, the age of technology. The 
military forages on the frontiers of science, 
and civilians live in a mechanical wonder- 
_ design and build hydrogen bombs and 
intercontinental ballistic missiles and earth 
satellites takes armies of engineers. And so, 
too, does the production of radar kitchens, 
television sets, computers, and mechanical 
monsters to vend cigarettes. 

In 1900 United States industry employed 
1 engineer for every 250 employees; in 1950 
it was 1 for 60. Then came the Korean war, 
and the demand for technica} personnel 
started on an upward swing that has not yet 
been checked. 

A company like General Electric had in 
1953, 1 engineer for every 15 employees; 
today it is closer to 1 in 10. With about 
18,000 technical employees now, it needs 2,000 
more. To get them it has only two sources, 
newly trained men and those already work- 
ing in the field. 

INFLUENCING THE EMBRYO 


The effort to attract the embryo engineer 
begins when he is in high school—through 
literature telling of the advantages of a 
technical career, and by helping good stu- 
dents to enroll in good colleges. 

It continues throughout college in the 
form of scholarships, fellowships, research 
grants, summer employment and trips to 
plants “to get acquainted.” One company 
went so far as to hire selected college seniors 
and let them continue in school full time 
until they had graduated. 

As graduation nears the efforts become in- 
tense. The student is bombarded with di- 
rect mail appeals. There are advertisemenis 
in the student newspapers—eight of them 
appeared in a recent issue of Lehigh Uni- 
versity’s Brown and White. And there are 
visits—at company expense—from recent 
graduates urging former schoolmates to fol- 
low in their footsteps. 

The climax comes in the interview season 
from February to April, when companies 
besiege the campuses to sign up the June 
graduates not already committed. Columbia 
University has more than 250 such visits 
Scheduled this spring—nearly as many as it 
has graduates seeking positions. 

Some companies send recruiting teams of 
& Many as 8 men to stay for 2 or 3 days— 
and on a given day as many as 10 companies 
may be talking to Columbia students. 

Open money competition is avoided. The 
Tecruiters stress the intellectual challenge 
of their companys’ work, the security it of- 
fers, the living advantages of areas where 
its plants are located, and opportunities for 
advancement. 

But even so the rate for the starting and 
experienced engineer has jumped from 
$200 4a month a decade ago to $300 3 years ago 
“More than $400 today. 

THE RAIDS ARE STAGED 


Companies cannot get all the technical 
Personnel they need from the annual crop 
“graduates. The rest of their requirements 
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are sought from competitors in industry, 
from college and university staffs, from Gov- 
ernment laboratories, and from the Armed 
Forces. 

The methods they use are not unusual— 
personal contact, field recruiting, advertis- 
ing, professional placement services, and em- 
ployment agencies. It is the intensity with 
which they are used that is new. 

The companies have learned that its best 
recruiters are satisfied persons who work for 
them—engineers and scientists who will by 
word of mouth and personal letters attract 
their compatriots in other activities. No 
Machiavellian maneuver is left untried in 
encouraging such recruiting. 

Advertising in newspapers and _ profes- 
sional journals for technical personnel is 
heavier now than ever before—and has over- 
flowed from classified sections to display ads 
in the news, business, sports, and other sec- 
tions. 

Teams of field recruiters are kept contin- 
ually on the move by some companies, in- 
vading areas where there are heavy concen- 
trations of engineers. There they set up 
shop in a hotel room, run an ad in the news- 
papers, sit back and hope for the telephone 
to ring. 

One such team made forays within the 
last few weeks to Los Angeles, Oakland, Dal- 
las, Fort Worth, Philadelphia, Boston, At- 
lanta, Miami, Pensacola, Seattle, Spokane, 
and El Paso—looking for engineers to work 
at a relatively small plant in Utica. 

All these efforts are concentrated wher- 
ever professional meetings bring together a 
large number of skilled technicians. 

The American Institute of Physics opens 
tomorrow at the New Yorker Hotel. Ten 
thousand physicists from all over the coun- 
try will be there. And the meeting will be, 
in the words of one personnel worker, “the 
biggest flesh market in the world.” 

In the New York Times this morning there 
are more than 15 pages of advertising for 
technical personnel, both display and clas- 
sified. It is spread from the regular help- 
wanted columns through the sports, finan- 
cial, and Review of the Week sections. And 
much of it is aimed directly at those who 
will be at the meeting tomorrow. 

The advertisements do not mention the 
meeting by name. But they are appeals 
from companies that could use the skills of 
those attending it. And many of them, far 
from New York, offer New York interviews 
during the period of the meeting. 

Some attempt to regularize this stampede 
for technical talent is made by the place- 
ment service of the American Institute of 
Physics, a year-round operation. 

It has prepared a directory of the quali- 
fications of 217 physicists who are openly 
looking for jobs—fewer than 10 of them cur- 
rently unemployed. And it has reservations 
from 300 employers who want to interview 
these men—or any others. 

One company is sending a team of 15 re- 
cruiters, another a dozen. To provide space 
for this army the service has taken over 
two floors of the hotel for interview rooms— 
and expects an overflow. 

The cost of such intensive recruiting is 
great, but companies are reluctant to say 
how great. 

One concern that maintains a year-round 
recruiting activity in New York estimated its 
cost at $1,000 for every man hired—exclu- 
sive of moving costs. Another company sent 
3 executives to New York recently, hired a 
hotel suite for 4 days, advertised extensively, 
and said it would be happy to return with 1 
good engineer. 

The result of it all has been a bonanza 
for technical personnel and for those who 
have found a way to contribute to the search 
for them. 

AVERAGE PLACEMENT: $7,200 


Engineering Societies Personnel Service, 
Inc., a nationwide service cooperating with 
professional societies, found its average 
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placement last year was at $7,200 to $7,500 
@ year. 

The year before the average placement 
was at $6,800 and 2 years before, $5,600. Al- 
ready this year the service has placed 2 men 
at $18,000 and a third at $22,000—and has 
a list of jobs in the $18,000-$20,000 range 
that are going begging for lack of qualified 
men. 

Commercial employment agencies are ex- 
panding their activities in the field. New 
agencies are cropping up. And companies 
report that some of them are demanding re- 
tainers as the price of even launching a 
search for a needed man. 

Publishers, too, are benefited. The income 
from technical employment advertising is 
not small. For a college publication it is a 
windfall. For a metropolitan newspaper it is 
a hotly contested plum. Other publishers 
have moved into the field to make money by 
publishing directories financed by company 
advertising to be circulated to the career- 
shopping student. 

Advertising agencies also profit, and some 
have appeared that specialize in such cam- 
paigns. One, Deutsch & Shea, of New York, 
maintains a research department to find and 
tap soft spots in the employment market. 


EDUCATIONAL INDUCEMENTS 


Big profits have been reaped by the educa- 
tional institutions and those who work for 
them. Scholarships and fellowships have 
been set up. Professorial chairs have been 
endowed. Faculty members receive retain- 
erships to serve as corporation consultants. 
Research projects are financed. 

Summer work is provided for the college 
professor or the high school science teacher. 
Summer study is sponsored for them. They 
and the personnel directors of universities 
are invited on plush tours of company fa- 
cilities and to expense-paid conferences 
where they get better acquainted. 

Ostensibly this is all in the interest of 
better education. But its close link to in- 
fluencing the minds of those who influence 
the students’ choice of employment is lost 
on no one—and deplored by some. It is 
they, also, who deplore the effect of the com- 
petition on the young engineer. 

Many of the technical students are con- 
fused and bewildered by the attention lav- 
ished upon them, the placement director of 
a large university reported. The transition 
from sought-after undergraduate to working 
employee is not always easy. And the dis- 
covery that high starting salaries sometimes 
imply slow future increases is painful. 

But, he was quick to add, the disillusioned 
and dissatisfied graduate can always find his 
way to another and possibly greener pas- 
ture—as long as the present shortage con- 
tinues. 








Government Should Provide Disaster 
and Flood Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
is now conducting hearings on several 
disaster and flood insurance bills that 
have been introduced in this session. 

The terrible destruction caused by the 
1955 floods in the Northeastern States 
and in California has resulted in an open 
market for such insurance, but private 
companies are unable to offer the neces- 
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sary protection due to the enormous risk 
factor. 

It is apparent that private citizens and 
private enterprise cannot for long sus- 
tain such great economic losses without 
it having an extremely detrimental ef- 
fect on the overall economic condition 
of some of the Nation’s most productive 
areas. 

I am sure that private insurance com- 
panies are sympathetic to the need for 
such insurance, but cannot accept risks 
that might bring about bankruptcy and 
destroy the protection against other 
losses presently being given existing 
policyholders. 

Therefore, I think it is clearly the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
to meet this need by providing disaster 
insurance. With this view in mind, I 
have filed a bill that will provide for an 
insurance and reinsurance program for 
citizens and business. 


Farmers Not Covered by Extensively 
Advertised “Blanket of Good Times” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have received a letter from a 
Texas county judge which sets forth 
deeply disturbing facts about the situa- 
tion faced by farmers in his area. 

That situation is not, I am afraid, pe- 
culiar to those farmers. It exists on an 
alarming scale in agricultural regions all 
over the country. 

Farmers simply are not receiving a fair 
share of the national income. The sad 
results of that fact are set forth plainly 
in the letter written me by the Honorable 
Merrill L. Connally, county judge of Wil- 
son County, in south central Texas. I 
ask unanimous consent that Judge Con- 
nally’s moving report be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FLORESVILLE, TEX., January 21, 1956. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Office of the Democratic Leader, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SeEnaTOR: In answer to your previous 
request I give you the following information 
to keep you abreast of conditions in this 
county and surrounding counties in this 
area. 

It is a fact that we in Wilson County now 
have on the relief rolls (surplus commodities 
program) 178 families (772 individuals). 
This number is rapidly increasing as the 
drought condition continues its stranglehold 
on our people. In Karnes County, our neigh- 
bor to the south, as of January 13, 1956, they 
had 1,500 families on their rolls representing 
over 7,000 of their 17,000 population. 

In view of this great wave of national well- 
being and prosperity we find ourselves out- 
side this blanket of good times that we are 
continuously reminded of through the press 
and by our administration. 
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It might interest you to know that by and 
large the aforementioned recipients are our 
farmers and our stock farmers who were once 
not only their own bread winners but a part 
of that great segment of farmers known as 
the bread winners of our Nation. 

Most concerned and sincerely, 
MERRILL L. CONNALLY, 
County Judge. 


Latest Land Purchases Push Battle To 
Save Vital Watersheds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner of 
Saturday evening, January 28, 1956: 


LATEST LAND PURCHASES PUSH BATTLE TO SAVE 
VITAL WATERSHEDS 


“To rule the mountain is to rule the 
river.” 

An old proverb attributed to the Chinese, 
that statement is a good “rule of the thumb” 
for staying alive in all semiarid lands. 

It was good advice for the people of 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Lebanon, and for the 
people of China, who are apparently better 
at giving advice than acting wisely. 

In all of those countries, and many more, 
great civilizations have died because they 
abused the mountains that supplied the 
water for their streams. 

It is also good advice for the people of 
Weber, Davis, Box Elder, and Cache Counties 
in particuJar, Utah and the United States 
in general. 

Here the wisdom of controlling the source 
of our water supply has been recognized. 
Action has been and will be taken. Our 
forests will not disappear as did the 2,000 
square mile forests of Lebanon that flour- 
ished in the time of Solomon. 

Archaeologists, 20 centuries hence, will not 
root our cities out from beneath 50 feet of 
soi], as they have done 11 Mesopotamian 
empires. 

CONSERVATION REMEDY 


Soil conservation, particularly in the high 
watersheds that feed water to our fields and 
bathtubs, is recognized as the only weapon 
to combat the evil of erosion. 

Modern scientists, Soil Conservation peo- 
ple, Forest Service members, and others early 
recognized the symptoms of erosion along 
the Wasatch front. 

Before action was taken, though, many of 
the watersheds that serve the people from 
Wellsville and Brigham City on the north to 
Bountiful on the south were already in bad 
shape. 

It didn’t take an expert to recognize some- 
thing was wrong in the early 1920’s, when 
& sudden heavy downpour sent boulders, 
trees, and tons of silt down on Willard and 
Farmington crushing homes and covering 
farms with several feet of rock, sand, and 
silt. 

It was evident that water which once 
soaked in around the matted roots of heavy 
vegetation on the mountain slopes now hit 
bare soil and started rolling hellbent for 
the Great Salt Lake. The water carried giant 
portions of topsoil with it. 
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Those catastrophes which took eight lives 
were reenacted time after time along the 
Wasatch front. 

NEW PIPELINE 


Ogden ran a pipeline up Ogden Canyon 
to take culinary water from Snow Basin 
watershed. Officials found that a heavy run. 
off left the water to filthy with topsoi) 4 
couldn’t be used for a shower, let alone to 
cook with. 


Oldtimers in Liberty and Eden Noticeg 
that, besides the destructive floods that 
roared out of North Fork Canyon with every 
heavy rain, their late summer water supply 
was only half as great then as 50 years 
earlier. 


What happened to the vegetation on the 
important watersheds? Some of it was de. 
stroyed by fire, most of it was gnawed away 
by sheep and cattle. It was privately owneq 
land subject only to the will of the owner, 


It was a typical late-summer storm that 
triggered action to correct the condition jpn 
Weber County. It fell on August 19, 1945. 


A young man just out of the Army had 
bought a farm on the north edge of Ogden, 
A cloudburst roared out of Cold Water 
Canyon across the farm and a canal anq 
down to Harrison Boulevard, spewing bould- 
ers, debris, and dirt in its path. 


Not only conservationists but everybody 
was concerned. The next spring, A. L, 
Christensen, Weber County agent, called a 
meeting of officials and civic-minded groups 
at the site of the most recent catastrophe— 
the ruined farm. , 


NAME COMMITTEE 


Julian Heppler, representing the Kiwanis 
Club at the meeting, was appointed chair- 
man of a committee to investigate the con- 
dition and to take action. 


The committee called in the Soil Conser- 
vation Service for an appraisal of the water- 
sheds. The committee found the mountain- 
sides in serious shape and recommended they 
be retired from grazing use and held for a 
higher use—watershed protection. 


A second meeting was called on October 
2, 1946, at Liberty, where people living below 
Cutler Basin, were concerned over the danger 
of flood and of losing a dependable water 
supply. 

By coincidence, there was a heavy rain 
that night and a flood rumbled down North 
Fork Creek. One man brought a jar of water 
to the meeting he had taken from his house 
tap. It was heavy with mud. 

The next month, on November 20, 1946, 
the Weber County Watershed Protective 
Association was formed. It was the means to 
end erosion and destruction of watersheds 
above Weber County communities. 


Mr. Christensen was the first chairman. 
Other members included Harold Welch, John 
M. Mills, Charles A. Halverson, John Whitely, 
R. R. Rowell, and Charles Empey. 


SNOW BASIN TROUBLES 


When Ogden’s trouble with Snow Basin 
developed, the city bought most of the 
watershed, stopped grazing on it, and started 
its rehabilitation. Willard took similar ac- 
tion, purchasing Willard Basin. Both areas 
were rehabilitated and now hold precipita- 
tion nearly as well as if they had never been 
grazed. 

But smaller communities, like Eden, Lib- 
erty, and North Ogden, didn’t have the 
means to buy huge tracts of mountain land. 
And what about areas where only a farm 
or two were directly dependent on a water- 
shed? 

The Weber County Watershed Protective 
Association was the legal entity that could 
take appropriate action, buy, barter, and 
beg watershed land. 

The Ogden Kiwanis Club, with conserva- 
tion-minded Julian Heppler stimulating the 
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grive, raised the first money and pledged 
¢2,000 to the corporation. / 

With that sum to begin with the Weber 
county Watershed Protective Association 
started a land purchasing project that hit a 
eak this week with purchase of 2,400 acres 
of land at the head of North Fork Creek for 
$1,700. ; s 
The corporation made its first purchase in 
19472,115 acres on Mount Ben Lomond 
for $3,463. Since then the corporation, 
which of course gets nothing for its efforts, 
nas either purchased or negotiated the pur- 
chase of 9,300 acres of land in Weber County. 
To complete the immediate job, only 3,840 
acres of land must be purchased. 

OTHER COUNTIES BUY 

Box Elder, Cache, and Davis Counties have 
nad similar programs underway and all 
counties along the Wasatch front have taken 
about 50,000 acres of land out of private 
ownership. 

Once bought from private owners, the land 
is either donated or sold to the United States 
Forest Service, which then manages the wa- 
tersheds and takes whatever action is nec- 
essary to put it back in good shape. 

The Weber County Watershed Corp. fi- 
nances its purchase under a complicated. 
and sometimes precarious plan. Some ofr 
the money is donated, like that from the Ki- 
wanis and other civic clubs, irrigation com- 
panies and others. 

With that money the corporation buys the 
land and then resells it to the Forest Serv- 
ice, always at a loss. 

Also, with the mountains within Cache Na- 
tional Forest, a small share of the receipts 
from sale of timber, summer home leases, 
etc., is turned over to it for purchases—when 

it's okay with Congress. 

Congress can approve $10,000 yearly for 
purchase of land in Cache National Forest. 
However, since 1952 Congress has been re- 
luctant to give that approval. 

In 1953 no money was appropriated and 
since then special lobbying has been neces- 
sary to get it. And that money is needed 
to complete payments for land purchased by 
the corporation. 

To complete purchase of land in critical 
condition in the four counties will require 
about $200,000. 

ASK FEDERAL AID 

Hoping to wind up the job, the combined 
watershed corporations plan to ask Congress 
for that amount this year, besides the reg- 
ular $10,000 from forest receipts. They 
would spend $65,000 of it this year. 

In the meantime, however, the Watershed 
Corp. is in a tight squeeze. 

To make this week’s purchase in North 
Fork Canyon, it drained the treasury of its 
last cash, $5,000. But it is obligated to pay 
an additional $12,000, divided into $5,000 this 
year and $7,000 in 2 years. 

But the corporation doesn't have the 
money, Stanley Brewer, president, said. 
“And we won't get Federal help in time—if 
we get it.” 

Mr. Brewer said the corporation plans to 
start a countywide community drive to raise 
the funds and hopes to enlist the aid of 
Civic clubs. 

This week’s purchase virtually guarantees 
restoration of Cutler Basin, the watershed 
area above Liberty and Eden. 

At the same time the Weber County com- 
missioners spent $45,000 for a slightly smaller 
acreage just below the basin. It will eventu- 
ally be used for recreational purposes. 

The upper area, according to Clark Ander- 
son, forest ranger, is in bad shape and before 
mpletely restored an expensive ter- 
facing program will be necessary. 

Besides Mr. Brewer, present members of 
the corporation include Orson Slack, vice 
president; Elmer Carver, secretary-treasurer; 
and John Woodfield, Charles Empey, Melvin 
Burningham, and John Whitely. 
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Tribute to Adolf C. Robison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 13, 1955, a memorable dinner was 
held at the Teaneck, N. J., Jewish Com- 
munity Center honoring one of my most 
distinguished constituents, Adolf C. 
Robison. A capacity crowd of over 500 
leading citizens attended this testimonial 
dinner to Mr. Robison. A very fine trib- 
ute to the infant State of Israel and to 
the guest of honor was given by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, who was the principal 
speaker at the dinner. Those present 
purchased an estimated $190,000 of 
bonds for Israel. 

Adolf C. Robison is no ordinary citizen. 
Among many other honors, he is an 
elected member of the governing body 
of the township of Teaneck—population 
about 40,000—which is considered by 
many to be one of America’s most out- 
standing and progressive communities. 
Mr. Robison, who is a highly successful 
businessman, was introduced by his long- 
time friend, the Honorable Edward Sil- 
ver, district attorney of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr, Silver described the great work 
which Mr. Robison has done over a pe- 
riod of many years for Israel, for mem- 
bers of the Jewish faith and for hu- 
manity. He also pointed out that Mr. 
Robison is the great-great-grandson of 
a German immigrant and that his grand- 
father, a Civil War captain, was the first 
member of his faith ever awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Mr. Robison’s remarks on the occasion 
were so typically modest and inspiring 
that I include them in the Appendix of 
the REcorD: 

It is a strange paradox that at this mo- 
ment, one of the most important in my entire 
life, there is a mixture both of deep appre- 
ciation of the honor you have bestowed upon 
me, and a profound feeling of the insig- 
nificance of any one person’s efforts in a 
word-shaking and world-changing cause. In 
fact, as Mrs. Roosevelt knows better than 
anyone, a man’s claim to fame as an indi- 
vidual is at best a tenuous and ephemeral 
one; it is only the cause to which he cleaves 
that make his work significant. 

For the past generation we have been wit- 
nesses to and participants in several cata- 
clysmic struggles—the growth and overthrow 
of fascism, the rising peril of another totali- 
tarian tyranny, the twilight of colonialism, 
the awakening of the peoples of Africa and 
Asia from the feudal age. And, overshad- 
owed perhaps in size, but not in its spiritual 
and intellectual portents, is the return of 
Jews from all corners of the earth to their 
ancient homeland and the rebirth of the 
State of Israel. 

To have been a part of all this has been 
doubly exciting, because events that usually 
are spread over several hundred years have 
been telescoped into barely 50. Think of our 
own country—the first settlers in the 17th 
century, painfully carved out of the wilder- 
ness and subjected to continuous harassment 
from the Indians—the growing feeling dur- 
ing the 18th century that a colonial status 
was an intolerable one, culminating in our 
War of Independence—the rush of immigra- 

tion from all parts of the world that char- 
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acterized the 19th century, thus giving our 
country the manpower necessary for our un- 
paralleled economic upsurgence of the 20th. 

These 4 phases, which took us 4 centuries, 
have been covered by Israel within the short 
span of a man’s lifetime. There are people 
living today who were present at the first 
Zionist conference in Basle in 1897 when 
Theodor Herzy proclaimed his unique pro- 
gram for the establishment of a Jewish State. 
It has been a continuing privilege for me to 
be able to play a small role in a struggle that 
normally would have required the labor of a 
dozen generations. Looking at the history of 
Israel during the past 10 years has been like 
watching a science motion picture short, 
where, in 1 minute you can see a plant bud, 
leaf out, and blossom into bright, shining 
flowers. 

A question which is frequently asked me, 
and which I am sure you have often asked 
yourself is “What has all this to do with you? 
Why have you identified yourself with the 
problems of a little country 5,000 miles 
away?” The answer is not a simple one, and 
surely must vary from person to person. I 
think it not inappropriate on this occasion 
to explain my Own motivations as well as I 
can unravel them; perhaps what I say will 
parallel your own thinking on this very com- 
plex subject. 

To begin with, my ties are those of con- 
sanguinity. What do I mean by consanguin- 
ity? The dictionary says, “A state of being 
related by blood or descended from a com- 
mon ancestor.” It is that tie which has one 
invite family to a Passover, a Thanksgiving, 
a Christmas dinner; it is the bond which 
causes you to lend money to Uncle Dave who 
is starting up a new business; it is the link 
which sends mom over to Aunt Mary’s for a 
week because she is ill and the children need 
someone to take care of them. It is the 
magic ingredient that causes sisters who have 
been separated when they were babies and 
who have lived in different countries for 40 
years to feel a warm kinship when they are 
finally reunited, 

The emotions and the duties of consangu- 
inity have been extolled by every civilization, 
by every religion, by every code of ethics 
from time immemorial. There is a tacit 
awareness that this is not in substitution for 
or in diminution of our love for our neigh- 
bor, our caring about the needy of the com- 
munity, or for that matter the starving chil- 
dren of India, but surely the universal ap- 
proval of all mankind of the fulfillment of 
the duties of consanguinity is an impressive 
one. 

Secondly, as a citizen of the free world 
in general and these United States of Amer- 
ica in particular, I have a deep feeling of 
gratitude toward that handful of people in 
the Middle East who have been valiantly 
fighting our fight for the past 20 years. 
Historians are agreed that the two decisive 
battles of World War II in the European 
theater were Stalingrad and El Alamein. If 
the Nazis had broken through in either 
place, the war could well have been lost for 
us. It is a fact little known and less pub- 
licized that a substantial percentage of the 
British Eighth Army fighting there were 
Jewish volunteers from Palestine. In all, 
some 40,000 Jewish Palestinian volunteers 
out of a total Jewish population of 600,000 
entered the war to fight on our side as 
against less than 2,000 Arab Palestinians 
from an Arab Palestinian population of 
nearly a million. 

At Tobruk there was a Palestinian Jewish 
regiment that played a vital part in the de- 
fense and final victory at that strategic 
and hotly contested spot. So much so that 
yen. Richard O’Connor stated that “The 
capture of Tobruk would have been impos- 
sible without the help of the units of the 
Palestinian regiment.” 

The Palestinian Jewish units were of 
equally vital importance during the battle 
of El Alamein. No less a military authority 
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than General Wavell was prompted to say 
to Gen. Gordon Young about these troops 
that “the success of the campaign was in no 
small measure due to the Jewish units that 
brought the essential war materials through 
to the front lin Who can say? Perhaps 
these thousal! of our forgotten allies so 
tipped the balance in these battles that 160 
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United Kingdom of Libya was proclaimed 
a free and independent state on Decem- 
ber 24,1951. It was officially celebrated 
yesterday with the opening of the new 
Libyan Embassy quarters. The inde- 
pendence of Libya stemmed from a 
United Nations resolution of November 
21, 1949. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege and 
pleasure to have visited Libya last De- 
cember. I was deeply impressed by the 
spirit of its people, the dedicated char- 
acter of its leaders, and the progress 
toward a better life for its people which 
it is making under very difficult circum- 
stances. The United Kingdom of Libya 
lies along the Mediterranean Sea and is 
bounded on the east by Egypt and the 
Sudan; on the south by French, West, 
and Equatorial Africa; and on the west 
by Tunisia and south Algeria. The coun- 
try covers an area of 680,000 square 
miles—about one-fourth the size of the 
United States. It is divided into three 
provinces: Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and 
the Fezzan. The total population is 
about 1,500,000, with 75 percent engaged 
in farming. Farming is difficult because 
the land is scarce and the methods are 
not modern. The agricultural land rep- 
resents 5 percent of the area of Libya, 
with 1 percent being arable and 4 percent 
grazing land. However, the Libyan Gov- 
ernment, with the assistance of the 
United States, is making great strides in 
teaching new farming methods and at- 
tempting to get more land under culti- 
vation. I am pleased to inform the 
House that the United States officials are 
doing a magnificent job. Ambassador 
John L. Tappin, the Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sions David G. Nes, the Director of the 
ICA Mission Mr. Marcus Gordon are 
men of whom the State Department can 
be proud. Their tremendous interest in 
Libya and their personality, together 
with that of their assistants, is bringing 
about a basic friendship with the Libyan 
Government and its people that augurs 
well for our future. Wheelus Air Force 
Base in Tripoli is one of the finest air 
bases in that part of the world. Its es- 
sentiality to the United States cannot be 
argued. The commanding officer of the 
field, Col. William Kane, is to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent manner in 
which he exercises his command. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this occasion to 
congratulate and felicitate King Idris I, 
Mustafa ben Halin, Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and his Cab- 
inet, and the Ambassador to the United 
States, Saddigh Muntasser, on the cele- 
bration of Libyan Independence Day. 


Family-Size Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, under 
our present farm program we are mak- 


February 


ing the corporate-size farms larger 
while decreasing—if not entirely de. 
stroying-——the small family-size farms 

The human equation is not being con. 
sidered sufficiently under a program that 
has resulted in our State alone to losing 
half of its farm population. Somethin: 
must be done about it if we are to pre. 
serve the economic and politica] phi- 
losophy which made America great, 

On this subject I ask unanimous con. 
sent that an editorial by Mr. Walter 
Malec, appearing in the Hallettsville 
Tribune, be inserted in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editoria} 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: f 

A Historic CHoIce 

Congress will again have its historic choice. 

It can go on subsidizing big farmers as 
they have been, That’s what the present 
farm policies were doing. This especially the 
one of the ungraduated allotments, and only 
in acres, instead of also in lint. 

That’s what the soil bank will keep on 
doing. Big farmers get most of the cotton 
money, including most of the cotton loans, 
Hence they will be getting most of the soil 
bank money, too. 

The soil bank is what the big farmers want 
and what they will get. 

Favored as they have been, the big farmers 
were prospering and growing in numbers, 
while the family farmers were going down as 
never before. Texas alone lost a half of its 
farm population already and will keep on 
losing. This has been one choice so far. 

Or Congress may take the other choice, 
Instead of subsidizing the big farmers, it may 
treat the family farmers as the foundation 
of this country, as they are. 

No special favors are needed or asked. Just 
the same commonsense as in the income tax, 
making the cotton allotments too graduated. 

Since it’s the bales that count in the end, 
why not the bales at the beginning—in the 
allotments? Why not consider the lint, as 
well as acres in figuring the allotments? 

Also why not free our cotton of its artifi- 
cial handicap? Why not sell at the market 
price? Not merely a domestic allotment, but 
sell at the market price both abroad and 
here—to sell more cotton. 

And why not pay the parity separately, 
limited more to the family farmers, to have 
more farmers? 

This would not cost half as much as the 
soil bank would. And it would be safe and 
natural. It would be also a natural answer 
to our surpluses. 

If Congress goes on subsidizing big farmers, 
that’s what this country will have. We'll 
have mostly big farmers—and big cities. 
With small farmers, also, our small towns 
are bound to go down. 

Today Congress is subsidizing big farmers. 
subsidize, one 
from farms 


Tomorrow it will have to 
way or other, those people driven 
into big cities. They will still have votes 
and power to get almost anything they want. 

This talk of big farms being more efficient 
small farmers being gone 
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Support for President Eisenhower in 1956 


———— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “We Will Support Eisenhower 
in 1956,” which was published in the 
Laredo Times on January 29, and was 
yeprinted in the Washington Daily News 
of today, February 1. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of 

February 1, 1956} 

Ve WILL SupPoRT EISENHOWER IN 1956 

Playing politics with the welfare of our 
Nation has been overindulged in, and the 
politicians generally have only considered 
what is good for themselves as individuals 
and their party first, and the well-being of 
our Nation and the blood of our young men 
second. The Korean War was a fine exam- 
ple of what happened when the party in 
power piayed politics and put young men 
in the front lines and then refused to pro- 
tect them for fear of reprisal. 

Thousands of our boys were sacrificed by 
seemingly good Democratic politicians, but 
inside the Democratic Party the fellow- 
travelers and Communists were telling those 
in the White House not to protect our boys 
in Korea beyond a certain point. And that 
point was death and sacrifice to Democratic 
corruption, influenced by fellow-travelers 
from Minnesota, from Illinois, from Mich- 
igan and’New York. 

President Eisenhower corrected this blood 
sacrifice and restored hope not only to our 
Nation, but hope and peace to the peoples 
of all nations, and we are going to support 
him for the Presidency in 1956. 

A good example of Democratic fellow- 
travelerism is the sickening statements by 
the so-called Democrats in Congress who 
criticize Secretary Dulles for avoiding war 
by looking the Communists squarely in the 
eye and telling them, “This far and no fur- 
ther.” These same Democrats in Congress, 
belonging to a party of which the writer 
has been a Member for many years, have 
gone far afield from the Democratic Party 
that brought many social gains. 

The Democratic Party has ceased to exist 
for the good of the Nation, except in great 
men such as Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, Sen- 
ator PRICE DANIEL, Congressman Sam (Mr. 
SaM) Rayburn, Governor Shivers of Texas, 
Senator Grorce of Georgia, Senator Byrp of 
Virginia, Senator WarrREN MaGNuson of 
Washington; and of course there are a good 
many others in a minority, on the Demo- 
cratic side who believe that the good of the 
country, the Nation and the world, comes 
ahead of playing foul and dirty politics. 

The H-bomb, the atom bomb and guided 
missible, all fit into reelecting President 
Eisenhower for 4 more years. 

The Democrats are demagogs, in some 
cases, and sit back and holler because Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, through Secretary Dulles, 
has stopped the Communists repeatedly. 
This same type of vile politicians would 
have criticized Daniel in the lion's den be- 
caues he looked the lions in the eye and 
sald, “This far and no further.” 

In supporting President Eisenhower tn the 
‘Oming campaign, we must add up that he 
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has calmed the seas of human bloodshed. 
Labor is receiving the highest per-hour take- 
home pay and has never had it so good. 
Little business and big business have never 
had it so good. And unions have never been 
freer of strikes and stoppages, and they have 
the highest number of dues-paying mem- 
bers in history. 

The farmer and the rancher have not 
fared so well, but the Eisenhower-Benson 
plan seems to be the only real practica 
solution to the problem. 

The Democratic Party was the first party 
to ask President Eisenhower to be its can- 
didate, and he refused because of the hope- 
less mess which existed in the party. 

Actually, 20 percent of the people in the 
United States are the ones who swing from 
party to party and finally elect the Congress 
and the President of the United States, and 
these people are too smart to be fouled up 
by partisan selfishness, partisan crockedness, 
where it involves the welfare of the Nation. 
And our three family-owned newspapers, 
the Montrose Press at Montrose, Colo., and 
the Daily Aiaska Empire at Juneau, Alaska, 
will support President Eisenhower on the 
basis that he is going to bring peace to the 
world. It is our belief that this man has 
been inspired by God to carry out the mis- 
sion of peace, rather than the mission of 
self-destruction; the mission of progress and 
prosperity for the peoples of all countries. 

Now, let us see what the fellow travelers 
continue to try to do to the Eisenhower 
administration, by having the darling of the 
left-wing columnists keep hammering away 
at the administration. His Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell has brought credit to our coun- 
try. The appointment of Chief Justice Earl 
Warren will go down in history as the great- 
est. The columnist charges the greatest Sec- 
retary of Interior we have ever had with a 
giveaway program, when the real facts are 
our national resources under Secretary Mc- 
Kay have increased and appreciated. 

As far as voting for members of the United 
States Senate and United States Congress is 
concerned, we are going to support indi- 
vidually those candidates of either party who 
offer the greatest good to our Nation as a 
whole. 

We can’t escape the fact that the Demo- 
cratic Party is controlled by the big-city 
bosses who are hand in glove with gangsters. 
And Eisenhower changed all that, and as far 
as we see, the only weakness in the Eisen- 
hower administration is that the countries 
of Latin America have been shamefully side- 
tracked and ignored. (Editorial reprin 
from the Laredo Times of Sunday, January 
29, 1956.) 








Financing of TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 1, 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr 
President, since becoming a member of 
the Senate I have been very much in- 
terested in public works as they relate 
to the various parts of our Nation. Re- 
cently there has come before the Public 
Works Committee a plan to issue bonds 
for the financing of TVA and its pro- 
posed expansion. I have had made a 
study and analysis of the various bills 
and proposals to finance the future ex- 
pansion of TVA. I have also had pre 
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pared a statement showing the approxi- 

mate amount paid toward the cost of 

TVA by the various States of the Union. 
This study does not necessarily voice 

my own views. 

The study so impressed me that I sent 
a copy to each member of the commit- 
tee. Since that time I have had many 
requests for a copy of this study. 

I have had an estimate made by the 
Government Printing Office, and I finc 
that it will make 534 pages of the Rrec- 
orD, at a cost of $460. 

In view of the importance of this 
study, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

Proportionate share of States in TVA ap- 
propriations of $1,950,600,000 (includes 
$45,000,000 of transfers of property from 
beginning) in fiscal year 1934 through fs- 
eal year 1955 
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REVENUE BONDs FoR TVA 


Proposais to finance the future expansion 
of TVA by means of revenue bonds are again 
before the Congress. The idea has consider- 
able appeal to the public. It sounds good to 
the average citizen. It sounds like it will aid 
the taxpayer. It might remove the TVA from 
the political scene, and avoid the annual de- 
bate over appropriations for its expansion. 
It appears to be a self-liquidating step. 
These are advantages of considerable value 
to the public, and the idea might prevail 
because of them. 

This memorandum is a factual analysis of 
the proposed legislation and its probable end 
results, with particular reference to its im- 
pact on the taxpayers, and is designed to pro- 
mote further study of this important matter. 

LEGISLATION BEFORE THE CONGRESS 

Four bills have been introduced in the 
Congress providing, among other things, for 
the future financing of additions to TVA 
power facilities by the sale of revenue bonds. 
These bills are: S. 2378, June 29, 1955, Mr. 
Kerr: H. R. 6575, May $1, 1955, Mr. Davis of 
Tennessee; H. R. 6576, May 31, 1955, Mr. 
Jones of Alabama; H. R. 6770, June 13, 1955, 
Mr. BucKLEY (by request). 

Hearings were held on the Kerr bill last 
summer by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Public Works, and it seems probable that it 
may receive prior consideration by the Con- 
gress. ‘Therefore, these comments are pri- 
marily directed to the Kerr bill, but notes are 
appended explaining the differences between 
it and the other three bills. 

The Senate bill introduced by Mr. Kerr 
would repeal the last three paragraphs under 
the subtitle “Independent Agencies and Cor- 
porations” in title II of the Government Cor- 
porations Appropriations Act, 1948 (61 Stat. 
576-577), and amend the present Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act by inserting a new sec- 
tion immediately after section 15c thereof 
(16 U. S. C., sec. 831n-3). In addition, the 
Kerr bill adds some language to paragraph 
7 to section 5136 of the revised Stat- 
utes (12 U. S. C., sec. 24) which would make 
the proposed revenue bonds legal for invest- 
ment purposes by national banks. 

REPEAL PROVISIONS 


The clauses of the Government Corpora- 
tions Act, 1948, which the Kerr bill would 
repeal require TVA to repay to the United 
States Treasury a total of $348,239,240 over 
a term of years and in a specified manner.’ 

The $348,239,240 specifically stated in the 
Government Corporations Act was computed 
at the time the act was passed in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Appropriations for power prop- 

erty through June 30, 1946___ $287, 771, 841 
Transfers of property from War 

Department 
Bonds sold to Treasury and 


371, 870, 7% 
Deduct repayments already 
made, including bond retire- 
23, 631, 519 
Remainder to be returned. 348, 239, 240 
The Government Corporations Act of 1948 
further required that in addition to the 
above amount the total of all appropriations 
for power made after June 30, 1946, should 
be returned to the Treasury over a period 
of 40 years after the facilities go into opera- 
tion. Thus, the repayment requirement as 
of June 30, 1955, was: 


Appropriations for power 
property plus transfers as 
of June 30, 1955 

Remaining bonds 


$1, 317, 446, 058 
14, 000, 000 


1, 331, 446, 058 
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Deduct repayments into gen- 
eral fund exclusive of bond 
retirements $100, 059, 019 

Present repayment ob- 


ligation 1, 231, 387, 039 


A further provision of the Government 
Corporations Act of 1948 required an act of 
Congress for TVA to use any of its power rev- 
enues for construction of new power-produc- 
ing projects. 

The Kerr bill would repeal all these safe- 
guards. The TVA would be under no specific 
requirement to repay the $1,231,387,039 obli- 
gation. Furthermore, it would be free to use 
its power revenues for any purpose it desired 
without the consent of the Congress. 

Further repayments of appropriation in- 
vestment would be made only “as the Board 
may consider desirable * * * having due 
regard for * * * the objective that power 
shall be sold at rates as low as are feasible.” 

Under such an option, the way would be 
opened immediately upon the Kerr bill be- 
coming law, for repayments of appropria- 
tion investment to stop, and for the money 
to be diverted to building new facilities. 

The total repayments made in fiscal year 
1955 were over $55 million.2, While payments 
in subsequent years probably would not be 
as large, nevertheless they constitute an im- 
portant factor in the situation. 


REVENUE BONDS 


The new section to be added to the TVA 
Act would permit the Authority to issue rev- 
enue bonds at the sole discretion of its 
Board. The features of this permission 
would be— 

The bonds would be confined to new money 
for construction, acquisition, and replace- 
ments of property in connection with facili- 
ties for the production and transmission of 
power or in conection with lease-purchase 
or any contract for such facilities. 

This provision is so broad that TVA could 
carry on almost any operation or build any 
property it desired. The inclusion of re- 
Placements as one of the purposes for which 
revenue bonds can be issued will be com- 
mented on in a subsequent paragraph. 

2. The term of the revenue bonds would 
not exceed 50 years. The Government Cor- 
porations Act of 1948 specifies 40 years as 
the repayment term. 

3. No regulatory commission or board 
would have to pass on the bonds. They 
could be issued at will by the vote of two 
men constituting a majority of the TVA 
board. 

Nor is there any provision for congres- 
sional or budgetary control. Under the bill 
the proceeds realized from issuance of such 
bonds are not included in the computation 
of receipts, expenditures, surpluses, or def- 
icits in the budget of the United States. 
Certainly as long as the taxpayers have an 
investment in TVA Congress should and 
must retain and exercise control. The bill 
follows the principle of the dual budget 
theory, making possible the hiding of huge 
annual expenditures in a debt budget and 
thereby eliminating any effective control 
over the national debt. Also, TVA (and 
ultimately other Federal agencies as well) 
would be able to accomplish indirectly what 
Congress might be reluctant to do directly. 
Thus, in the final analysis, the bill would 
preempt congressional control over Federal 
spending and place it in the hands of Fed- 
eral agencies. 

4. The interest and amortization on such 
bonds would be a first lien on the net reve- 
nues ahead of depreciation and everything 
else. 

Principal of and interest on the proposed 
revenue bonds would be payable solely from 
TVA’s net power proceeds. The Kerr bill 
then goes on to define net power proceeds as 
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what is left of revenues after operation and 
maintenance, including payments in liey of 
State ‘taxes but before depreciation and 
amortization of capital expenditures. I, also 
includes in the amounts which can be useq 
to pay interest and amortization on the 
revenue bonds, the net proceeds of the Sale 
of other disposition of any power facility 
or interest therein, including reserves cre. 
ated from such sources. 

Thus TVA could use depreciation accruals 
to service the revenue bonds, and, to the 
extent required, could issue revenue bonds 
to make replacements. The REA coopera. 
tives are following this practice. The only 
difference is that arey are borrowing the 
needed money from the REA instead of is. 
suing revenue bonds. 

The depreciation assigned to power for fis. 
cal year 1955 was as follows: 


Total depreciation for year 
Retirements 


Balance to reserve § 27, 355, 711 


To give an idea of the importance of this 
provision of the Kerr bill, the $27,355,711 
balance to the reserve would pay interest 
and amortization on more than $700 million 
of 50-year 3-percent interest revenue bonds, 

5. The bonds and interest on them would 
not be guaranteed by the United States. This 
has little meaning, as the Federal Govern- 
ment would be pressured into making good 
on any default. 

In the hearings last summer Senator Kerr, 
author of the bill, had this to say: 

“I want to say, as far as I am concerned, 
I regard any bond issued by this Authority 
(TVA) of the same dignity and obligation 
as that of a Government bond. * * * My po. 
sition would be at any time these bonds get 
into default, that I would sponsor legislation 
to hold the holders of these bonds secure.” 

6. The bonds would be exempt both as to 
principal and interest from all taxation by 
any State or local taxing authority except 
estate, inheritance, and gift taxes. For ex- 
ample, the’bonds would be tax-free in respect 
to State income taxes, 

7. TVA operations would not be included 
in the budget, except in respect to such 
repayments of the appropriation investment 
as may be made from time to time. 

The net effect of the revenue bond pro- 
posals would be to free TVA from the control 
of the Congress and enable it. to expand in 
any direction and to any extent it desired, 
on an extremely favorable financial basis. 
DISPOSITION OF GROSS REVENUES FROM THE SALE 

OF POWER 

The Kerr bill directs TVA to charge rates 
for power high enough to meet: 

1. Operation, maintenance, and admin- 
istration of the power system (exclusive of 
depreciation—see preceding section). 

2. Payments to States and counties in lieu 
of taxes. 

3. Debt service on outstanding bonds. 

4. A return to the Treasury on the appro- 
priation investment in the Corporation's 
power facilities. This return would be at 
the average interest rate payable by the 
Treasury upon its total marketable public 
obligations. 

As of June 30, 1955, the appropriation in- 
vestment was $1,217,387,039.4 The average 
interest rate on marketable public obliga- 
tions of the Treasury (which includes Treas- 
ury bills) was 2.043 percent as of June 30, 
1954, the latest date available. On this 
basis, the annual return in fiscal year 1955 
would have been $24,871,216. 

During fiscal year 1955, TVA had the fol- 
lowing resources to meet the above return 
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Net revenues from power opera- 
tions------------------------ $47, 900, 665 


Depreciation accruals....c..-... 30,002,618 





Total available.........s 77,993, 283 


These figures emphasize the importance to 
TVA of being able to make depreciation ac- 
cruals available for paying returns as out- 
jined in the Kerr bill. 

5. In addition to the above firm obliga- 
tions, the Board as it may deem desirable, 
can charge enough to cover the following: 

(a) Investment in power system assets. 

(b) Retirement of outstanding bonds in 
advance of maturity. 

(c) Reduction of appropriation invest- 
ment. 

(d) Other purposes connected with the 
corporation’s power business. 

Under such optional treatment the re- 
duction of appropriation investment, now 
a prime obligation of TVA, would be the 
Jast on the list under the Kerr bill, as a re- 
duction would be made only if the Board 
found it desirable so to do. 

NET EFFECTS OF THE OTHER PROVISIONS OF THE 
KERR BILL 

It is obvious that the provisions of the 
Kerr bill relating to the disposition of its 
gross revenues would greatly change the 
TVA situation. For example: 

1. The taxpayers’ money (retained earn- 
ings) that the TVA has reinvested would 
never be recovered nor would eny return be 
paid on it. 

2. Appropriations by the Congress would 
still be needed to meet the costs of the non- 
power features of TVA. The bill does not 
prohibit further appropriations by the Con- 
egress to the power operations of TVA but 
would allow TVA to go ahead on its own if 
Congress did not desire to let TVA have 
the money. As no firm requirement would 
exist to pay back the appropriation so made 
TVA would be in the position of being able 
to get all the money it could from the Con- 
eress and issue revenue bonds when the Con- 
gress turned down the request. 

3. The question would be raised as to the 
extent of further repayment of appropria- 
tions to the United States Treasury. Mak- 
ing repayments of this nature would be en- 
tirely permissive on the part of TVA. 

4. The Federal Government would con- 
tinue in the power business in the TVA 
area. 

5. TVA would not stand on its own feet 
and pay its own way in full. On the con- 
trary, it would become less of a self- 
liquidating undertaking than it is now. 


GENERAL OBJECTIONS TO THE KERR BILL 


The Kerr bill, with its modification of the 
Government Corporations Appropriations 
Act of 1948, the proposed sale of revenue 
bonds, and the other changes in the TVA 
situation, would adversely affect the public 
interest because: 

1. Socialistic programs involving proprie- 
tary businesses are bad for the people of the 
United States. The proposed legislation 
would perpetuate, enlarge and strengthen 
such a program and remove the present con- 
trols which the Congress has over it. 

The United States would still own the 
undertaking, and the taxpayers’ money would 
still be invested in it. Congressional con- 
trol should be strengthened rather than 
removed, to protect the national interest and 
the Federal taxpayers. 

2. Government, at both the Federal and 
State levels very properly and wisely, regu- 
lates the electric utility companies in the 
public interest and as protection to in- 
vestors sets up rules for financial structures 
which, among other things, require a reason- 
able proportion of equity money in the 
Capital structure as a cushion for debt. 
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TVA asserts, of course, that the appropria- 
tions represent equity in the property, which 
is absurd, as the taxpayers’ contributions 
to the enterprise were forced from them and 
the individual taxpayer cannot sell, pawn or 
control his so-called share in the under- 
taking. 

Obviously the revenue bonds to be sold 
at TVA option, could and might be made 
large enough to cover all the cost of the 
facilities to be built. 

A departure by the Federal Government 
in its own proprietary operations from the 
financial principles that it prescribes for 
its citizens, appears to be unjust and unwise. 

3. The proposed legislation would remove 
whatever restrictions presently exist on the 
expansion of TVA’s service area. TVA is an 
unregulated Government monopoly enjoying 
a long list of valuable special privileges that 
makes it an invincible competitor of the 
utilities. 

As TVA could issue revenue bonds at will 
to pay for acquisitions and would not have 
to get the consent of the Congress, it would 
be free to move in on its utility neighbors 
anywhere it wished and destroy them, as it 
has done in the past in the area it now serves. 
The resulting loss of tax revenues would be 
serious to the Federal Government. Even 
more serious would be the further transfer 
of industries using large amounts of power 
from non-TVA areas to locations where they 
could obtain subsidized TVA power. 

4. The legislation would not clean up the 
TVA mess. The authority would not stand 
on its own feet and pay its own way in full. 
None of the inequities which exist in the TVA 
situation would be removed or alleviated. 
TVA would continue to pay no Federal taxes 
and an insufficient amount of State and 
local taxes, and would remain a political and 
social issue. 

5. If TVA would obey its own act, it would 
be unnecessary to supply additional facilities 
at this time. 

The effect of the revenue bond financing 
approach to the TVA’s problem is to imply 
that TVA (or the Federal Government) has 
a public utility responsibility to perform 
which of course it has not. 

As to the future power supply in the TVA 
area are the following facts. 

TVA has a preference clause, which reads 
as follows: 

“In the sale of such current by the board 
it shall give preference to States. counties, 
municipalities and cooperative organizations 
of citizens or farmers, not organized or do- 
ing business for profit, but primarily for the 
purpose of supplying electricity to its own 
citizens or members.” 

In fiscal year 1955 the sales of energy by 
TVA were as follows: . 


| Proportion | Rey. 
5 etl _ enue 
| mills 
‘ ¢ Wat Pre | | 
Clauss of customers Kilo- | 1“ } oper 
| walt- =e nae 
hours | enur wWalt- 
hour 
| Perce Percen 
Preference customers: | | 
4 large cities 15. @ 13. 4¢ 3. 97 
Smaller towns and co- | 
OPCTALIVOS = -< 5.0660 . 2 17. 67 4 
. Pe : - 
Total preference |} | | 
customers. 22... 32. 24 31.07 ‘ 
Nonpreference customers: } 
Industrials and others 15, 8 13. 9S 4. 06 
Federal ugencies and | } 
DV Bh SOGOU. co Senwaeees SI7R | 64.9% | 4.73 
Total nonpreference | | | 
CUStGIIOTS . . sasaeses | 67.76 | Ger OS fnacsaceew 
Grand total_..... e---| 100.00 | 100.00 | 4. 46 
} 
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If the nonpreference users were to furnish 
their own needs, TVA’s present power supply 
plus the capacity under construction would 
be sufficient to take care of the preference 
customers’ needs for many years in the 
future. 

There is no sound reason why this could 
not be done in respect to the industries 
served directly by TVA. They are all non- 
preference customers. They have been the 
main beneficiaries of TVA subsidized power. 
All of them could construct their own power- 
plants and serve themselves. 

The largest group of nonpreference cus- 
tomers consists of the Federal agencies, ac- 
counting for over one-half of TVA’s energy 
sales. There is no reason why they could 
not construct their own facilities. It is not 
commonly realized that over one-half of 
TVA’s revenue from the sale of power comes 
from the Federal Government itself—in other 
words, from the taxpayers. Obviously the 
service to the Federal Government is re- 
sponsible for a substantial portion of the net 
power income, which is used in part to build 
new facilities, and from which repayments 
to the Treasury are made from time to time 

Inspection of TVA data discloses that, as a 
group, the Government agencies are paying 
the highest average rate for energy of any 
of the other groups served by TVA. As the 
Government service is mainly at high load 
factor and includes a large amount of non- 
firm service, it should be at a very low average 
rate. 

It seems probable that TVA is making a 
greater margin over bare-bones cost out of 
serving the Federal agencies, than it is out 
of its other groups of customers. In this 
way it is getting a large amount of tax- 
payers’ money and using it to further sub- 
sidize service to other customers. A mill a 
kilowatt hour of undue margin on the service 
to Federal agencies in fiscal year 1955 would 
total $21,770,451. 

If the Government agencies would under- 
take to build their own facilities as the TVA 
area needs additional power, they would re- 
lease the required capacity for preference 
customer use, and at the same time clear up 
any discrimination against the taxpavers 
that may exist by reason of the rates charged 
the Federal agencies by TVA. 

The end result would be to save money 
for the taxpayers. 

6. These are other methods whereby the 
future power needs of the area could be met 
without further major expenditures by the 
Federal Government. One of there is the 
construction of steam-electric stations ky the 
large municipalities now served exclusively 
by TVA. 

This could be easily accomplished by re- 
quiring TVA to free the local municipalities 
from the stringent provisions of its “sole 
supplier” clause and relax its restrictive con- 
trol of municipal resources derived from the 
resale of its power. This would enable the 
municipalities to use these financial re- 
sources to meet their future needs for power 
by providing their own facilities or pur- 
chasing supplemental power from outside 
Once freed of TVA domination these 
municipalities would be free to choose public 


sources. 





power by providing their own gener: 
plants or, if they prefer, by purchasing what 
they want from neighboring electric com- 


panies. 
The four largest cities in the TVA service 
area use an amount of energy equal t« 
87'4 percent of the remainder of the prefer- 
ence customers. Obviously if the four larg- 
est cities would supply their own power 
needs, which they could do just as cheaply as 
TVA, an abundant supply would be available 
for the smaller cities and the rural coopera- 
tives. 
The latest available information indicates 
peak demands of the four Cities t 


about 
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Twelve months ending October 31, 1955: 
Peak demand 
kilowatts 
428, 765 
406, 086 
392, 532 
262, 032 


Nashville 
Chattanooga 
Memphis 
Knoxville 


Total 

The city of Memphis is now undertaking 
to supply its own needs. The other three cit- 
ies could do likewise. 

It also is possible to get a substantial 
amount of additional power from outside the 
TVA area. 

7. A rash of similar bills would certainly 
result if the Kerr bill becomes law. An REA 
bill (H. R. 8243) has already appeared. 
Every other Federal proprietary undertaking 
could be expected to follow. 

For the reasons set forth in this section, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that the Kerr 
bill is not in the public interest. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIONS TO THE KERR BILL 


If the Kerr bill is to be amended to meet 
the major objections to its end results, the 
following steps would be required: 

1. The Congress should strengthen its con- 
trol over TVA, and its approval should be re- 
quired of every step taken by the Authority, 
especially in respect to the amount, terms 
and guaranties of the revenue bonds to be 
issued. 

2. An effective and specific territorial limit 
should be set to keep TVA within reasonable 
limits. 

3. In order to protect the taxpayers, amor- 
tization and interest on present investment 
should have first priority on the net income, 
and the interest and amortization on the 
revenue bonds should be subordinated to it. 

4. Interest rates should be at least equal 
to the hichest interest rate being paid by the 
Federal Government plus enough to cover 
overheads. The “average” rate proposed by 
the Kerr bill includes Treasury notes and 
other low-interest items that have no rela- 
tion to long-term obligations. 

5. All TVA costs should be included. 

6. The taxpayers should come out “whole” 
at the end of the repayment period, making 
the project truly self-liquidating. 

FACTS AND FIGURES 


The amount of money that has passed 
through the hands of TVA since its begin- 
ning totals more than $3,131 million.* About 
$519 million of this went for operating its 
power facilities. ther large sums were 
spent for operating the other purposes of 
TVA, in retiring property and in writeoffs. 

As of June’ 30, 1955, the general funds of 
TVA, exclusive of operating expenses, and 
net after various prior transactions totaled 
$2,488 420,626. (See tabulation marked 
“Exhibit A.”) Not all of this total would be 
subject to repayment and interest (return). 

The TVA has prepared figures on the pres- 
ent investment (June 30, 1955) in the power 
business which total $1,533,838,694. From 
the data given in the annual report of TVA 
for 1955 the appended tabulation (exhibit 
B) has been prepared which shows the total 
investment of TVA, divided between power 
and other. This appears to be a correct 
statement if the TVA allocations and other 
accounting practices are accepted. 

Some question could be raised to treating 
repayments taken from net power revenues 
as a return of capital. Nevertheless the end 
result on the total investment is the same 
as it would be if they had been considered 
as a payment of “return,” and it does not 
seem necessary to explore the question fur- 
ther. 

The taxpayers have furnished additional 
large sums of money which do not appear 
on TVA’s books, and which have been over- 
looked in the proposed legislation. 

The first of these is taxes. he task force 
of the Hoover Commission computed the 
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total taxes that TVA should have paid to 
June 30, 1953, to be $199,501,868. Project- 
ing this ahead to June 30, 1955, gives a grand 
total of $285,666,588. This probably would 
divide about as follows: 

PRAGA oo nec ce pees eee $171, 889, 669 
State and local - 7113, 776, 919 


® 285, 666, 588 


TVA pays no Federal taxes of any kind. 
Therefore, the $171,889,669 represents Fed- 
eral taxes which TVA avoided and which 
the other taxpayers had to contribute to the 
support of the Federal Government in addi- 
tion to their proper share. 

TVA has made token payments in lieu of 
State taxes which have totaled $37,208,229 
to June 30, 1955. Deducting these from the 
total State and local taxes leaves $76,568,630 
as the contribution of the people of the 
TVA service area to the project. 

The second is interest. The taxpayers 
continue to pay interest on Government 
bonds that otherwise would not exist if the 
appropriations to TVA had not been made. 
A conservative estimate of the amount of 
this interest at 3 percent per year from the 
start of the project to June 30, 1955, is $279,- 
733,275,® exclusive of interest on interest, 
and exclusive of the interest actually paid on 
the few TVA bonds that have been held by 
the Federal Government. 

The third group of items are the miscel- 
laneous operating items which other busi- 
neSs pays, but which TVA escapes. For ex- 
ample, the social-security tax on its civil 
service employees is paid by the Federal 
Government, and does not appear on the 
books of TVA. 

TVA gets freight rate rebates and is free 
of a number of excise taxes that other peo- 
ple pay. It franks some or all of its mail. 


With the limited information available for 
this study, an estimate of the amount of 
money involved in this third group is not 
possible. 

A fourth group concerns $95,781,420 of cash 
items (see exhibit B) that in the tabulation 
is included in “other.” This money will no 
doubt be used for power operations, and if 
a break is to be considered as made as of 
June 30, 1955, it must be included in the 
total if it is to be ultimately recovered. 


The fifth group includes writeoffs, allo- 
cations, and other items, such as: 


1. The writeoff of over $92,500,000 ® which 
took place at the start of TVA operations. 
This was a direct loss to the Federal tax- 
payers. One of the results of the writeoff 
was that the 64,000 kilowatt Wilson steam- 
electric station was taken on the books at 
zero dollars. It has been in operation ever 
since. 

While a portion of the writeoff may have 
been justified, it seems evident that a sub- 
stantial part, especially that applying to 
Wilson Dam and Wilson steam-electric sta- 
tion, were greater than the facts justified. 

2. Past expenditures made by cooperating 
governmental agencies and not reimbursed 
by the Authority are not included in the 
amounts to be recovered under the proposed 
legislation. For example, the CCC furnished 
labor on the reservoirs, rights-of-way, and 
pele for transmission lines, office 
buildings, and on the streets and sewer sys- 
tem at Norris Town. The WPA also did work 
on the project, and so did the Army engi- 
neers. : : 

3. Questionable allocations of property to 
navigation and flood control which have un- 
duly favored the power end of the business. 
For example, a total of $158,142,107" has 
been allocated to navigation. This is over 
double the $67 million cost of an equivalent 
low dam navigation channel. 

The $183,995,636 * allocated to flood con- 
trol is less easy of anlysis. A greater 
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amount of land has been permanent} 
flooded in the Tennessee Valley by the TV, 
works than was ever flooded under natural 
conditions. The total benefit in the vane 
probably is confined to the city of Chatta. 
nooga. Some benefits may be realized in the 
Ohio Valley but they are problematical. 

None of the general property has been a}. 
located to power, although a large Part of it 
is used in the power operations. 

A reasonable estimate of the amount in. 
cluding interest on the items in this fifty 
group that should have been charged tg 
power required to make the taxpayers whole 
in respect to the items of this group would 
be $118,756,942. 

The total required to make the taxpayers 
whole is summarized by the following tab. 
ulation: 


Investment in power as of 
June 30, 1955, per TVA 
01 838, 694 
Additional items neces- 
sary to make taxpayers- 
“whole’’: 
Additional cash items___. 95, 781, 420 
Back interest 279, 733, 275 
171, 889, 669 
Needed to clear up alloca- 
tions and miscellaneous 
items 118, 756, 942 


—$—$_____. 


Total to make taxpay- 
ers whole 2, 200, 000, 000 


CONCLUSIONS - 


As a guiding and fundamental principle 
and to the extent that TVA is engaged in the 
public utility business, TVA should be sub- 
jected to regulation like private enterprise, 
it should pay its full share of Federal taxes 
like private enterprise and its full share of 
local taxes like private enterprise. Further, 
it should pay the same rates of interest as 
those paid by private enterprise and it 
should show its true costs of doing buisness 
by the same accounting methods and legal 
principles that private enterprise, under tne 
law, is required to do. Yet at this moment, 
and under the several TVA revenue bond 
proposals under consideration, TVA has ac- 
cepted only the privileges of private enter- 
prise and few, if any, of its limitations. 

The Kerr bill has as a base for interest 
(“return”), an investment of only $1,217,- 
387,039. It does not include outstanding 
bonds. It proposes to charge only 2.043 per- 
cent interest on this, which would be $24 
871,216 per year. A major omission is that 
no specific repayment program is set up for 
adequate interest payment or amortization. 

If the Congress wishes to waive or make 
no attempt to clear up back matters, then 
the least amount to be considered as a base 
should be the investment admitted by TVA 
of $1,533,838,694. 

Under existing law the investment in power 
must be repaid over not more than a 40- 
year period. In respect to the average in- 
vestment remaining in the property 5 of the 
years have passed, leaving 35 years yet to go. 
The following table shows what the interest 
and amortization would be at 3 percent in- 
terest rate on several setups: 


Annual amount as 
of June 30, 1959 


Amount j 
| 35-year | 40-y 
amortiza- | amoru 
tion 


Dollars Dollars Dollars 
TVA’s admitted | 
investment in| 
power 11, 533, 838, 694; 71, 383, 747 66, 351, ol 
Plus cash on hand | | 
and back interest.|1, 909, 353, 389) 88, 859, 952 82, 603, 198 
Total to make tax- | | 
payers “‘whole’’- 


rm Ry 
357, ol 


_|2, 200, 000, 000! 102, 386, 460 95, 177, 280 


| 
canis ein 








1956 
cashwise, TVA would have available to pay 
the above— 





pepreciation accrual--.-----~-- $30, 092, 618 
Net income------------------- 47,513, 278 
Total_----------------- - 77,605, 896 


The Kerr bill certainly contemplates the 
yse of these items for interest and amortiza- 
tion purposes. Any change in TVA procedure 
should include payment in lieu of Federal 
taxes in future years. 

These figures emphasize the importance of 
TVA paying the equivalent of Federal taxes 
imposed upon electric companies in the gen- 
eral area. 

There is precedent in other countries for 
the payment of Federal taxes or their equiva- 
jent by Government-owned power projects 
(see Hoover Commission Task Force Report 
on Water Resources and Power, Vol. 1, p. 204). 

The British Electric Authority is liable for 
and pays both local and national taxes in 
ihe form of income, profits, and excess profits 
levies. 

The State Power Board of Sweden pays 
local taxes the same as any private under- 
taking. Enough is allowed in the rates to 
cover national taxes on the same basis as if 
the power were supplied by a private under- 
taking subject to income tax. 

Electric utilities owned by the State in 
Norway pay local taxes and the income and 
fortune tax imposed by the State. The rate 
of taxation is about the same for the State- 
owned and the private companies. 

Electricite de France, a Government body, 
pays taxes equal to about 10 percent of 
income. 

There is, in fact, precedent in the TVA it- 
self for inclusion of taxes, and the other fac- 
tors not covered by its present books, in the 
cost of the project. 

Mr, Lilienthal, then a member of the TVA 
board, said in July 1938, during his testimony 
before the Joint Committee on the Investi- 
gation of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
75th Congress, 3d session: 

“In fixing TVA wholesale rates, the liqui- 
dation of the actual total investment devoted 
to power purposes, fixed charges on that in- 
vestment, including taxes, depreciation, in- 
terest, and all other appropriate items, and 
all operating expenses be accepted as a mini- 
mum below which those rates should not be 
permitted to go.” 

It seems reasonable to conclude that if any 
legislation is passed, it should be comprehen- 
sive, and settle, once for all, the past and 
future situation of TVA. The settlement 
should be based on the representations made 
to the public by the TVA at the time it was 
being “sold” to the American people. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

It is, of course, impossible to estimate 
When the effective date might be. Obviously 
it will not be June 30, 1955. Any subsequent 
date will change the figures of this memo- 
randum somewhat but not the principle. 

OTHER BILLS 

Three other bills having as their founda- 

Hon the future financing of TVA by revenue 


bonds are: H. R. 6575, May 31, 1955, Mr. 

Davis; H. R. 6576, May 31, 1955, Mr. JONEs; 

H. R. 6770, June 13, 1955, Mr. BUCKLEY. 
H.R. 6575 and H. R. 6576 


These are 
the same a; 
Which is t} 


duplicate bills, and are almost 
he Kerr bill, with one exception, 
provision that the United States 
buy the revenue bonds, either 
irectly or in the market. This puts a ceil- 
Ing on the interest rate, as the Treasury 
bsioe buy the bonds if the rate were too low 
~~ “hem to sell on the open market. This 
Provision for all practical purposes makes the 
bonds a Government obligation. 

! If the Treasury sells bonds to buy the TVA 


these Treasury bonds ar 





Treasury can 


nds, ther e exempt 


limitation, 


H. R. 6770 


This is the Buckley bill, and is different in 
some particulars from the Kerr bill, as fol- 
lows: 

1. It does not cancel the last paragraph 
under the subtitle “Independent Agencies 
and Corporations” in title II of the Govern- 
ment Corporations Appropriations Act of 
1948. 

By leaving this paragraph in effect, the 
Buckley bill would require an act of Congress 
before power revenues of TVA could be used 
for the construction of new power-producing 
projects. 

2. Revenue bonds would be limited to $750 
million outstanding. 

3. Revenue bonds could only be sold to the 
extent necessary to meet TVA’s budget pro- 
gram as approved by the Congress. 

4. No provision is made for the purchase 
of revenue bonds by the United States 
Treasury. 

5. Interest on appropriation investment 
would be based on interest of Treasury mar- 
ketable public obligations neither due nor 
callable in less than 15 years from date of 
issue. Just what this interest rate might be 
is not presently available, but inspection of 
the latest report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury indicates that it would be around 
35 percent higher than the rate called for by 
the Kerr bill. 

6. TVA would be retained under the Gov- 
ernment Corporations Control Act. 

7. TVA would be required to contribute to 
Government civil-service costs including 
administration. 

8. The TVA would be required to pay into 
the Treasury each year from net power pro- 
ceeds, an amount equal to the estimated an- 
nual depreciation on the appropriation in- 
vestment until the appropriation investment 
shall be reduced to $250 million. Data are 
lacking to calculate what this might mean 
dollarwise but on a proration basis it would 
be about $24 milion a year under present 
conditions. 

9. TVA would be required to charge rates 
sufficient to accomplish the above. 

Obviously the Buckley bill is much more 
favorable to the taxpayers than either of the 
other three bills. But, except for a some- 
what better financial setup and the reten- 
tion by the Congress of some measure of 
control over the authority, the Buckley bill 
has all of the other infirmities of the Kerr 
bill. 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S OPINION 

On June 30, 1955, Senator CHAVEZ, 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Works, requested the views of the 
troller General of the United States, 


chair- 
Public 
Comp- 
Mr. 


Joseph Campbell, on this proposed TVA leg- 
islation. 
appears 1n 


Campbell's letter in response 
and, in brief, points 


Mr. 
exhibit C 


Iixuipir B 





» general fund 


f 1 
! non-income-} 


Long-term debt: 
otal bonds issued __..2..2- isn Se ee arc ce ey 


Li bonds 


redeel 


Bonds outstanding. ............-....-- wawenness 


f 


Total investment of U. §. Treasury funds 


Accumulated net power income-- mies . ewes 


ernment 
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out—that if TVA 1s allowed to obtain funds 
through issuance of revenue bonds, provi- 
sion should be made as follows: 

1. TVA should be required to get congres- 
sional approval of each new power-produc- 
ing project. 

2. A ceiling should be placed on the total 
amount of bonds which can be outstanding 
at any time. 

3. TVA should be subjected to geographi- 
cal limitations. 

4. The Secretary of the Treasury should 
have authority to approve in advance all 
terms and conditions under which such 
bonds were to be issued. 

5. All provisions of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act relating to deposit and 
investment of TVA power funds should be 
retained. 

6. Provision should be made for a definite 
plan for repayment of the investment made 
in TVA. 

7. Appropriate restrictions should be 
placed on TVA’s authority to convey prop- 
erty. 

8. Provision should be made for TVA to 
be paid for any engineering or other services 
furnished others by it. 





ExHIBITr A—General Funds of TVA as of 
June 30, 1955 
Reference to 
page in TVA 
Item Amount annual report 
for fiseal 
year 1955 
Appropriations and $1, 950, 418, 029) A 7. 
transfers of property 
net. 
Net income from powel 301, 427, 523) A 7 
oper tions ! 
Depreciation reserve... 222, 271, 657) A 6 
Debt 4, 000, 000) A 7 
Contributions in aid of 303, 417; AZ 
construction. | 
TOE as cacaes | 2, 488, 420, 626) 
Used for 
Fixed assets | 2,034, 418, 811) A 6. 
Net expense of non- | 159, 290, 652) A 7. 
income-producing | 
programs, | 
Payments into gen- 27, 563, 390, A 7. 
eral fund U,. 8. 
lreasury. 
Cash 159, 716, 263) A 6. 
Net el ets___| 7,431,510, Current receive 


ables plus in- 
ventories 
minus cur- 








| | 
| | rent liabili- 
| ties and de- 
| ferred credit 
} —see pages 
| A éand AZ. 
1 ] ASS 420, 626 
am, June 80, 19583 
! 
| Potal | Power | Other 
4 $18. ¢ $1 1 446, 05S $632 ( 1 
| 
127, 563, 390 | 100, 059, 019 27. 504. 371 
15Y, 200,652 }----2- L5Y, 24 
854, O42 100, 659, 019 186, 74 $ 
( 987 1 039 446, 176, 948 
- | iy 65. 072. 500 ae et) ds 2 
asi 5OO | 51, O72, 500 eas . 
14, 000, 000 | 14, 000, 000 
simacil 1, 677, 563, | 1, 231, 387, 039 44¢ 6. 448 
tintin 301, 42 301, 427, 523 
G8, Uf 0} l 14, AB2 44 6, 948 
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Exuisit B.—Investment in TVA program, June 80, 1955—Continued 


Derivation 


Rents and other collections in advance 


Contzibutions in sid of construction... ......~.....<.<...<- 





Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your letter of June 30, 1955, acknowledged 
by telephone July 1, enclosing a copy of S. 
2373, 84th Congress, and requesting our 
views and recommendations thereon. 

Since the purpose of the proposed bill is 
to provide for an expansion of the TVA sys- 
tem, we suggest the importance of obtaining 
a careful analysis of the power requirements 
of the several Government agencies pres- 
ently dependent upon the system. Your at- 
tention is invited to various published state- 
ments to the effect that national-defense 
agencies of the Government will absorb half 
the total output of the system by 1957. 
Should these demands sharply decrease, the 
effect on the TVA power operation could be 
most serious, if not disastrous, to the power- 
rate structure as well as to the general econ- 
omy of the area. We have particularly in 
mind the operations of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

This great dependence of the system on a 
continued enormous Government-power de- 
mand leads to the suggestion that, in any ex- 
pansion program, the affairs of the TVA 
should require unusually close control by 
the Congress and the executive branch of 
the Government. Therefore, the proposed 
bill, which, in essence, would grant unlimited 
authority to the TVA, seems highly inappro- 
priate. 

It is, in our view, basically undesirable to 
amend the TVA Act of 1933 in order to au- 
thorize the TVA to issue its own obligations 
to the public for the purpose of obtaining 
funds to finance the construction or acquisi- 
tion of facilities for the generation or trans- 
mission of electric power. 

In a press release dated April 5, 1955, the 
TVA suggests that the particular method of 
financing is proposed for the reason that in 
periods of national deficit financing there is 
@ reluctance the part of the 
branch and the Congress to increase budget 
deficits by u ypropriations to finance 
new powerplant construction. To our mind 
this reas not justify 

overnment activity by the 
» the public. In effect, such 
indirectly what 
cutive branch might be 


executive 


alone does the 


omplish 


of Govern- 
should be 
needed 


Power 


Total | 


1, 980,015,642 | 1,533, 838,694 | $446, 176, 948 


, 981 , 378, 830, 927 395, 740, 054 
56, 533, 673 Mt Hw) 

, 107 447, O15 02 
398, 607, 196 
54, 000, 135 


S11 | , 635, 811, 615 
71. G57 , 211, 522 | 


344, 547, 061 
5, 848, 467 


95, 781, 420 


. 14 | , 467, 600, 093 
O97 | 23, 319, 630 | 
, 391 12, 918, O71 | 


446, 176, 948 








$159, 716, 263 
34, 363, $47 
194, O80, 110 
55, 379, 719 


138, 700, 391 


funds, borrowing from the public is neces- 
sary, the Secretary of the Treasury should 
perform this function under the authority 
of the Second Liberty Loan Act, as amended. 
This act provides, among other things, a 
limitation on the total amount of direct 
and guaranteed obligations which may be 
outstanding at any one time. Under the 
proposed legislation, the borrowing authority 
of TVA would be outside of the public debt 
ceiling and, as a result, the true financial 
facts of the Government’s debt position 
would be obdscured. 

We do not think that agencies of the 
Government, other than the Treasury De- 
partment, should be authorized to borrow 
from the public for purposes of the char- 
acter involved in this legislation, nor do 
we believe that the fiscal and debt manage- 
ment responsibilities of the Department 
should be weakened by authorizing other 
Government agencies to enter a field which 
is a normal function of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The proposal provides that the obligations 
issued by the TVA would not be obligations 
of, or guaranteed by, the United States. 
However, despite such a declaration, we 
think that, so far as the investing public 
is concerned, they would be regarded as 
obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment and, as a practical matter, they would 
be moral and equitable obligations of the 
United States since they would be issued 
by a wholly owned and controlled corporate 
instrumentality of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

By using the appropriation method of 
financing, two important results are 
achieved. First, the Congress is placed in 
a position to review, annually, TVA needs 
which can be weighed against the overall 
picture of revenue and expenditures of the 
Government. Second, any borrowings 
necessary to fund the appropriations granted 
by the Congress will be handled by the 
Treasury Department and automatically 
treated and disclosed as a part of the public 
debt of the Federal Government. 

The proposed legislation would remove 
any effective control by the Congress over 
the TVA power operations. The provision 
of title II of the Government Corporations 
Appropriation Act, 1948, requiring approval 
by the Congress for the construction of new 
power producing projects would be repealed. 
The TVA would be authorized to borrow 
from the public unlimited amounts to 
finance the construction, acquisition, en- 
largement, improvement, or replacement of 
electric power generation or transmission 
facilities. The only limit on expansion 


February 


would be its ability to borrow. We do not 
believe that any agency of the Government 
should be granted such freedom from the 
normal controls exercised over Government 
activities. 

The Government Corporation Contro] Act 
1945, was enacted by the Congress in ordey 
to exercise better controls over the corpora. 
tions of the Government. The Proposed 
legislation would exempt TVA from the pro- 
visions of section 302 of that act relating to 
the deposit of funds. We think the Seere. 
tary of the Treasury should continue to haye 
control over the deposit of funds of the TVA, 
and we believe section 302 as now written is 
broad enough to take care of the conditions 
TVA seeks to meet. It should be noted that 
the Secretary of the Treasury is by law given 
authority to waive the requirements of sec. 
tion 302 under such conditions as he may 
determine. 

Further, we see no reason to exempt TVA 
from the control of the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the issuance of obli- 
gations. Section 302 (a) of the Govern. 
ment Corporation Control Act requires the 
Secretary of the Treasury to approve the 
form, denomination, maturity, interest rate, 
terms and conditions, manner of issuance, 
and price of all obligations issued by Govern- 
ment corporations. The purpose of this pro- 
vision was to formalize existing arrange. 
ments for cooperation between Government 
corporations and the Treasury in the issu- 
ance of corporate obligations and to assure 
unification of the financial policy of the 
Government. See House Report No, 856, 
79th Congress, page 10. e 

In addition, we do not believe that TVA 
should be exempt from the provisions of 
section 303 (b) of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act relating to the sale and 
purchase of obligations of the Government. 
We think it necessary for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to maintain control over such pur- 
chases and sales when the amount involved 
is in excess of $100,000 at any one time. 

In summary, it is our opinion that the 
proposed legislation is basically objectionable 
because of the extent to which it removes 
TVA from the controls now exercised over 
its activities by the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch. If, notwithstanding the above 
considerations, it should be decided to au- 
thorize TVA to obtain funds through the 
issuance of its own bonds, we feel that the 
authority should be limited as follows: 

1. Require congressional approval of each 
new power-producing project before the is- 
suance of bonds to obtain the funds needed 
to build, lease, lease-purchase, or otherwise 
acquire power facilities, or, as a minimum 
alternative, place a ceiling on the total 
amount of bonds which can be outstanding 
at any one time and prescribe a definite geo- 
graphical area in which TVA can construct 
or otherwise acquire power-producing 
facilities. 

2. Leave with the Secretary of the Treasury 
the authority to approve, in advance, all 
terms and conditions of bonds to be issued 
and the time and manner in which they are 
to be issued, as now required by section 303 
(a) of the Government Corporation Control 
Act. 

3. Retain the applicability of sections 302 
and 303 (b) of the Government Corporation 
Control Act relating to the deposit and the 
investment of TVA power funds. 

In addition, there are other provisions of 
the proposed legislation which we think are 
undesirable or should be clarified. 

Section 15d (a) provides that the ¢ 
poration is authorized to enter into binding 
covenants with the holders of bonds, and 
with the trustees, if any, with respect t0 
the establishment of reserve funds and other 
funds, provisions for insurance, charges for 
supply of power, application of net power 
proceeds, restrictions upon the subsequent 
issuance of bonds, or the execution of leases 


ore 
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or Jease-purchase agreements relating to 

wer properties, and such other matters 
not inconsistent with the act as the TVA 

geem necessary or desirable to enhance 
ie marketability of the bonds. We have 
considerable concern over the possible effect 

t this provision for the reason that it could 
aaah in the bondholders having a strong 
control over the power operations of the 
TVA, notwithstanding TVA would be a 
wholly owned Federal agency. 

section 15 d (c) would authorize TVA to 
arrange for audits of its accounts and for 
reports concerning its financial condition 
and operations by commercial accounting 
frms, in addition to the audits and reports 
required by sections 105 and 106 of the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act, 1945. In- 
sofar as the granting of authority to engage 
commercial accounting firms is concerned, 
we doubt such authority is necessary and 
nave no reason to believe that the audit per- 
formed by the General Accounting Office 
will not serve the purposes of the TVA and 
the investors. However, should such author- 
ity be deemed advisable, we believe that the 
law should provide that it be exercised sub- 
ject to the specific concurrence of the Comp- 
troller General in order to assure avoidance 
of duplication and consistent classifications 
of revenues and expenditures in the deter- 
mination of net power proceeds for all pur- 
poses. 

Under the provisions of the Government 
Corporation Appropriations Act, 1948, TVA 
is required to repay the Federal appropria- 
tion investment over a definite period of 
years. Under the proposed legislation, the 
first section of this requirement would be 
repealed and, while, under section 15d (c), 
TVA would be directed to pay interest on 
the Government’s investment, no definite 
plan for repayment of principal is substi- 
tuted. We believe that a definite repayment 
plan should be established. 


Section 15d (g) provides, among other 
things, that the TVA, in connection with 
the construction of a generating plant or 
other facilities under an agreement provid- 
ing for lease or purchase of said facilities, 
or any interest therein by or on behalf of 
the corporation, or for the purchase of the 
output thereof, may convey in the name of 
United States by deed, lease, or otherwise, 
any real property in its possession or con- 
trol, may perform engineering and construc- 
tion work and other services, and may enter 
into any necessary contractual arrange- 
ments. We believe this authority is entirely 
too broad, particularly with reference to the 
granting of authority to convey real property. 
The term “real property” includes both im- 
proved and unimproved property, and con- 
sequently the language proposed would au- 
thorize TVA to convey an entire plant or 
other facility with the only criteria being 
that the TVA enter into a lease or lease- 
purchase agreement, or an agreement for 
the purchase of power output. We believe 
that, as a minimum, the authority to convey 
real property should be limited to unim- 
Proved real property. Also, the section 
should be clarified as to whether conveyances 
of real property, as weil as the performance 
of engineering and construction work and 
other services by TVA may be without charge, 
or whether and when it is intended that 





*“Not later than June 30, 1948 and not 
later than June 30 of each calendar year 
thereafter, until a total of $348,239,240 has 
been paid as herein provided, the board of 
Glrectors of the Tennessee Valley Authority 


TVA be paid for real property at the fair 
market value, and be paid for engineering 
and construction work and other services. 

Accordingly, for the reasons indicated, we 
do not recommend favorable consideration 
of S. 2373, in its present form. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptrolier General of the United States. 





shall pay from net income derived the imme- 
diately preceding fiscal year from power 
operations, not less than $2,500,000 of its out- 
standing bonded indebtedness to the Treas- 
ury of the United States exclusive of interest, 
and such a portion of the remainder of such 
net income into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts as will, in 
the 10-year period ending June 30, 1958, and 
in each succeeding 10-year period until the 
aforesaid total of $348,239,240 shall have been 
paid, equal not less than a total of $87,059,- 
810, including payment of bonded indebted- 
ness exclusive of interest On such bonded 
indebtedness. Total payments of not less 
than $10,500,000 shall be made not later than 
June 30, 1948. Amounts egual to the total 
of all appropriations herein and hereafter 
made to the Tennessee Valley Authority for 
power facilities shall be paid by the board of 
directors thereof, in addition to the total of 
$348,239,240 specified in the foregoing para- 
graph, to the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts, such payments to 
be amortized over a period not to exceed 40 
years after the year in which such facilities 
go into operation.” (Government Corpora- 
tions Appropriations Act of 1948, pp. 3 and 
4.) 
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* Repayment made in 1955. 
Payments into the general fund 
of the U. S. Treasury: 


On power investment_.-..... $35, 000, 000 

Of nonpower proceeds_..__ 5, 465, 224 
Retirement of bonds held by 

ROME Y sais a ice ain ce dance cies 15, 000,-000 


55, 465, 224 

From U. S. 1956 Budget, p. 229. 

* Depreciation: $30,092,618 from TVA an- 
nual report for fiscal 1955, p. A-12. 

Balance to reserve for power properties: 

Total at June 30, 1955: $168,211,522 from 
TVA annual report for fiscal 1955, p. A-32. 

Total at June 30, 1954: $140,855,811 from 
TVA annual report for fiscal 1954, p. A-3. 

Total for fiscal 1955: $27,355,711. 

Difference: $30,092 ,618-$27,355,711. 
736,907 represents retirements. 


#2.- 


‘Power investment at June 30, 1955: 
Appropriations (U.S. budget, 
fiscal 1957, p. 227) _...._.- 
Transfers of property (U. S. 
budget, fiscal 1957, p. 227) — 


$1, 298, 081, 000 


19, 365, 000 
Total (TVA annual re- 
port, June 30, 1955, 


he OS eos 1, 317, 446. 058 
Payments into the general 

fund of the Treasury..__. 100, 059. 019 

BwGNCGe heccenceacses 1, 217, 387. 039 


Average interest rate on marketable public 
obligations from annual report of Secretary 
of the Treasury, June 30, 1954, p. 471. 

* Sales by TVA in 1955, TVA annual report, 
June 30, 1955, pp. A-39 to A-41: 



































| 
Percent Amount Percent | Rev kilo- 
| Wall lioty 
|-—————__-—- + 
MEO NU TN eo oo ah ee cneecaumsee 6. 320, 502. 090 | 15. 03 $25, 104, 664 | 13. 40 3.497 
‘Towns and cooperatives. ...-.. Rina scawaaay | 7, 236, 120, 329 | 17. 21 33, 099, 494 | 17.67 | 4.t 
WOUN wien cetssbes’stgusnnaccweese 13, 556, 622, 419 32. 24 | 58, 204,158 | 31.07 | 
Industrial and other: | | ; re 
NN a No ind | G/GGR; SIS O75: b isce ec cn coe 23 SOS. 417° 1... ccc. 3.41 
Private ntilities......- Le xea eae aan a 145070 1... } 46h 
Interdivisional... ....2<:-s.-c<es--sc-oe | 656, 072, 300 |_-__- sae 2 493.851 |__.__. | Nt} 
PRR tne he fa te toe em maaas } 6, 717, 880, 923 15. 98 | 26, 194, 338 | 13. O8 | 409 
Federal agencies... --....--- deo apices nc 21, 770, 450, 713 | 51.78 | 102, 962, 859 | 54.95 | 473 
SE OUGIS séxbaeeweu i Sbetnas suNeebenemes | 28, 488, 331, 636 67.76 | 129, 157,197 | 68. 93 | 
RSPAPN OCR an nt cartes sueenccescus. | 42, 044, 954, 055 100. 00 | 187, 361, 855 | 100.00 |_....._. - 
| } | 
Money that has passed through hands of — ee l aati amr peer - 
A: : Year Total {State and Propor- oe ‘ 
Total power operating reve- —_ taxes oo taxes! tion | ie : 
Le ee ee ee ee $896, 194, 921 , 
Other gross revenues, disposi- ; | ie = oe tae 7 
tion of fertilizer and muni- — ~-a-------| | S87 | 40.82 | $7, 465, 416 
Wink wuncicninieacss Ce viz} gat | anon | Gooae ay 
Poo: a 65,072,500 jo37 664 94) | 43. 67 =H) 44K 
Appropriations and net trans- M9AG saan co see 44 Due 41. 30 625, OXG 
fers of property....---- .-- 1,950, 418, 029 ca ---------- oa 241 - = 4 = 
Contributions in aid of con- i“Ms. ss 939 | 34. 12 128. 670 
SCCUCtION: . 22 Sewer esc 303,417 942} 628 23] 46.78 | 2355.07 
eccsandllclporaclisaaitatiaieit ee oa 920 | 2) 43. 4 1, TIS, “48 
30) Oe a 3,131, 640,815 HH0----------- 404 | 214} 52.9% Bs 
7 : 1939 352 | 212 | 60.2: 532, 83S 
Revenues were compiled from income _ 1938s_________- 323 | 212] 65.63 |... 
statements in TVA annual reports. Re- sae sosstees 308 | 207 | 67 _ ee 
mainder of figures from TVA annual report, 25° Sah sre , . 
June 30, 1955, pp. A-4 and A-7, btn Bei Pe 113, 77 
’ The table is as follows: = aes ia aa i ii sete ai 
Serene ALERT » Used 


Co 
rVa State 














, Total |State and Propor-} 
Year i = a | and local 
taxes [local ies tion | ivan 

———— — —— - as | {- =~ oe 
1955_....-. ee aan Scuteecnast@ eee | $18, 798, 270 
PONE eee | 1. 437 863 | 39.18 | 14, 961, 106 
BE cinescovums 1, 339 515 38. 46 12, O88, 831 
1O52._......--.-| 1.924 471 | 38.48 | 9, 561, 578 
RO iadavcmwanacdes } 1.150 | 431 | 37.48 | 7, 584, 303 


¢ Estimated. 


®*Hoover Commission Task Force report, 


vol. 2, p. 441. 


NOTES ON PROJECTIVE OF TVA TAXES 
Page 441 Hoover Task Force Report on 
Water Resources and Power gives the total 
tax obligation to June $199,- 
501,868. 


30, 1953, as 
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Method of projecting taxes—TVA only 


Kilowatts 
installed 
ineluding 
Army engi- 
neers plants 


Fiscal 
year 


Per 


Average kilowatt EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fiscal year 


4, 751, 050 


5, 710, 750 


5, 230, 800 | 
6, 572, 500 | 


7, 434, 250 | omnis 





Payments in lieu of State and local taxes: 
29, 751, 095 


37, 208, 229 


Hoover Task Force Report, p. 242. 

*Interest was figured by multiplying the 
average funds employed in the power pro- 
gram by 3 percent which gave a total of 
$290,370,791. From this was deducted the 
interest paid on bonds of $10,637,516, leav- 
ing $279,733,275. 

10 Page 52 of the 1940 TVA Annual Report. 

Original cost 

$46, 950, 748 
12, 326, 392 
65, 073, 387 


Wilson Dam 
Steam plant 
Iiitrate plants, etc 


124, 350, 527 
Took on books, see p. 55: 
Wilson Dam_-_-_-. 31,300, 000 
Equipment, etc. 485, 787 


31, 785, 787 


92, 564, 740 
1 Allocation to navigation: 
Navigation facilities, including 


locks, channel improvements, 
$46, 142, 069 


Allocation of multiple facilities. 112, 000, 038 


_ | RESUS eeepc eee 158, 142, 107 

(TVA annual report June 30, 1955, p. 
A-17.) 

Cost of equivalent low dam navigation 
channel $67 million. From H. Doc. 328, 71st 
Cong., pt. I, p. 99. TVA did not build the 
large locks at all dams. 

12 Allocations to flood control: 


Direct flood-control invest- 
nent $55, 403, 000 


Allocation of multiple facilities. 128, 592, 636 


183, 995, 636 
(TVA annual report, June 30, 1955, p. 
A-17.) 


Nomination of Wesley D’Ewart To Be 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ™¥RBERT H. LEHMAN 


EW YORE 
IN THE SENATL o. UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Fe ruary 1, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, there is 
shortly to come before the Senate the 
nomination of Mr. Wesley A. D’Ewart 
to the Post of Assistant Secretary of 


the Interior. Consideration is now he- 
ing given in the Inierior Commitiee, I 
believe, to this appointment. 

I have received many protests against 
this anpointment. 

On October 18, of last year, the New 
York Post printed an editorial on Mr. 
D’Ewart. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FUNNY TEAM PLAY 


The case of Wesley A. D’Ewart has received 
inadequate attention. It throws painful 
light on the heralded operations of “the 
team” that is allededly carrying on for Ike 
in Washington. 

D’Ewart is a former GOP Congressman 
from Montana. During his tenure in the 
Capital his servitude to the wealthy cattle 
interests was so shameless that it evoked 
denunciation from Secretary of the Interior 
McKay, a@ man not previously considered a 
fighting foe of special interests. It was Mc- 
Kay who said of a bill introduced by D’Ewart 
back in 1953: 

“The D’Ewart bill would give cattlemen 
vested rights to their grazing permits. I’m 
confident we'll live up to the campaign 
pledge and do something for the cattlemen, 
but not at the expense of all of the rest of 
the people. There’s going to be no giveaway 
program on the public lands.” 

Lest there be any doubt as to the meaning 
of his words, McKay summed up his feelings 
by terming the O’Ewart bill “lousy.” It was 
rejected by the Republican Congress. 

Subsequently D’Ewart ran for the Senate 
seat occupied by Senator Murray, Democrat, 
of Montana. As Tom Stokes reported in this 
newspaper iast week, his campaign was dis- 
tinguished by the publication of a pamphlet 
called “Senator Murray and the Red Web 
Over Congress,” a document rivaling any of 
the most scurrilous McCarthyite trash of the 
period. 

D’Ewart lost and we had reason to assume 
he would not be heard from for a while. We 
were wrong. One of the first noncontro- 
versial matters Sherman Adams rushed to 
the bedside of the President was the interim 
appointment of Wesley A. D’Ewart as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior for Public Land 
Development. In the face of Democratic 
criticism Secretary McKay now insists that 
D'Ewart is “a man of very very good judg- 
ment.” The team marches on. 

The Democratic-ruled Congress is likely to 
reject the D’Ewart appointment. Admit- 
tedly it is questionable how much damage he 
can do before it reconvenes. But the episode 
surely invites speculation as to how many 
other funny things wil be the product of the 
new era of teamwork. 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STatEy 
fednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. MONRONE Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp three excellent editorials 
regarding the dismissal of Frederick B, 
Lee as Civil Aeronautics Administrator, 
The first is an editorial from the Wash. 
ington Post and Times Herald of De. 
cember 12, 1955; the second an editorig] 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of De. 
cember 13, 1955; and the third an edi. 
torial from the Denver Post of December 
14, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editor. 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of December 12, 1955] 


POLITICS AT COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce Weeks does not 
seem to have learned much from his abortive 
attempt to fire Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director 
of the National Bureau of Standards. His 
dismissal of Frederick B. Lee as Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator smacks of the same 
disdain for the career service and an in- 
adequate appreciation of the importance of 
technically skilled administrators. Mr. Lee 
is a Vermont Republican with a wealth of 
background for the exacting requirements of 
his job. After aviation experience during 
the war, he entered the CAA as a civil-service 
employee. He rose rapidly and won the re- 
spect of his fellow employees and of the 
aircraft industry, the airlines, and the pilots, 
In 1953, President Eisenhower promoted him 
from the ranks to be Administrator. 

Obviously, anyone in a position of this 
kind has provoked criticism. Mr. Lee has 
made decisions without regard to politics 
and has fought vigorously for improved 
safety regulations. Within the Department 
he has opposed budget cuts imposed on the 
CAA because of his belief that a rapidly 
expanding aviation industry requires a larger 
and more alert supervisory agency. Last 
month, without explaining why, Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Transportation Louis 
S. Rothschild demanded Mr. Lee’s resigna- 
tion. Secretary Weeks insisted that the res- 
ignation be handed in without delay. Mr 
Lee, however, was unable to obtain any 
reasons for his dismissal. Lf there have been 
any complaints regarding his work, they 
have not been stated; on the contrary, many 
persons in informed positions assert that 
Mr. Lee’s work as Administrator has been 
exemplary and that he is a man of integrity 
and unusual ability. He is being replaced 
by Charles J. Lowen, Jr., of Colorado, Deputy 
CAA Administrator since May. Mr. Lowen 
has considerably less transportation experi 
ence but he has strong political backing. 

Chairman MacGnuson, of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, is justified in calling for 
an investigation. Secretary Weeks has vi0- 
lated no law or regulation and is within his 
rights in dismissing the CAA Administrator 
if he believes a better man is available. But 
he should have a greater consideration than 
he has shown in this case for the moralé 
of an agency employing 15,000 persons and 
which is intimately concerned with some 
of the most highly technical problems of 
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modern aviation, aircraft safety, and aircraft 
design. The outsider cannot make a final 
judgment in the matter. 





[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
December 13, 1955] 


WuaT’s GOING ON IN CAA AND CAB? 


There is a crying need in the interest of 
good government and fair play to find out 
just why Frederick B. Lee has been forced 
out as head of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. Joining the CAA 10 years ago, he 
pecame Administrator in March 1953 and 
nothing has been brought to light to indi- 
cate that he has not performed his duties 
ably. 

"es CAA, a unit of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, is a very important Federal office 
charged mainly with building and operating 
air navigation aids, enforcing air safety reg- 

ulations, and promoting development of a 
national airport system. Senator MIKE Mon- 
noNEY, Democrat, of Oklahoma, charges that 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks ousted 
Lee as part of a campaign to obtain czar- 
like powers over Civil aviation. 

The appointment of Charles J. Lowen, Jr., 
to succeed Lee is evidence of a plan to 
squeeze Lee out. For Lowen, who joined 
the CAA only last May, is reported to have 
been put in a job handpicked for him by 
Secretary Weeks and his Under Secretary, 
Lewis S. Rothschild. It was about this time 
that Lee testified in the Senate in favor of 
a bill authorizing a $250 million Federal out- 
lay to aid in airport construction. Weeks 
and Rothschild, according to MOoONRONEY, 
fought this bill bitterly. 

It is a sardonic coincidence that the Lee 
ouster comes right when the administration 
is launching a campaign to give recognition 
to career employees who have outstanding 
records. As Jerry Kluttz, Washington Post 
columnist, commented: “If officials such as 
Lee, who have worked themselves to the top, 
are fired for no good reason, the worthwhile 
campaign will be doomed as hollow and in- 
sincere.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Monroney, Secretary 
Weeks is also trying to get the CAB complete- 
ly under his thumb. Someone blocked the 
reappointment of Josh Lee to the CAB. And 
Mr, Weeks, no doubt cognizant of the likeli- 
hood that Ross Rizley will resign as head of 
the CAB soon to take an Oklahoma judge- 
ship, would have an opportunity to get a 
chairman of his own selection appointed. 

Senator MONRONEY’s announcement that 
the Senate Commerce Committee will start 
digging into Commerce Department policies 
under Weeks and Rothschild is most timely. 
The committee should dig into them deeply 
enough to determine whether it might not be 
wise to take the CAA and the CAB away from 
the Department of Commerce and let them 
have their freedom. 





[From the Denver Post of December 14, 1955] 
AIRING OUT THE CAA 


The right of the President to oust Civil 

Aeronautics Administrator Frederick B. Lee 
and appoint Charles J. Lowen, Jr., in his place 
cannot be doubted. The job of administra- 
tor is not under civil service and he is One 
of those officials who serve at the pleasure of 
the President. 
; Neither can it be doubted that reasons for 
the ouster are matters of legitimate concern 
for Congress if they involve policy and ap- 
i ations which have been written into 
aw. 

Senator Monroney, Democrat, of Oklaho- 
ma, chairman of the Senate Aviation Sub- 
committee, believes the firing of Lee is the 
result of sentiment within the Department 
of Commerce which favors rail transporta- 
’nd opposes the expansion of air transporta- 
Non, particularly if such expansion would 
require Federal expenditures such as aid for 
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the modernization and improvement of air- 
ports. 

The Commerce Department attitude, Sena- 
tor MONRONEY believes, comes from the top— 
Commerce Secretary Weeks and Under Sec- 
retary Louis B. Rothschild. The latter seems 
to be the sponsor of Lowen who has been 
with the CAA only a few months as Deputy 
Administrator. 

Lee had been with the CAA for 10 years. 
Rothschild in discussing the ouster stressed 
the complaint that Lee lacked a desire for 
teamwork. Senator MONRONEY says Lee has 
been punished because he urged Congress 
to adopt a larger airport-aid bill than the 
Eisenhower administration had asked. 

The expanded aid program will provide $63 
million a year for 4 years beginning in 1956. 
In his testimony before the Senate subcom- 
mittee on the aid bill, Lee said many airports 
are overcrowded and only seven airports in 
the entire country are prepared to handle 
jet aircraft with safety. 

Senator MONRONEY says the ground minded 
Commerce Department opposed the feeder 
airline bill which has given air service to 
many smaller communities which could not 
support trunkline service. 

The Senator’s charges or suspicions or 
whatever they are appear serious enough to 
justify a full airing of Commerce Department 
and CAA attitudes toward aviation develop- 
ment. The Congress and the people should 
be allowed to know just where Secretary 
Weeks. stands on commercial airline policies. 

If the Secretary should prove to be hostile 
to programs Congress has evolved, Congress 
can find ways of placing those programs in 
more sympathetic hands. 





Address of Guatemalan Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an address by 
Lt. Col. Jose Luis Cruz Salazar, Guate- 
malan Ambassador to the United States, 
which was delivered at Rollins College 
on Saturday, January 21, 1956. The 
speech follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I appreciate most 
deeply the honor you have paid my country, 
by inviting its ambassador to address such a 
select audience. 

I cannot say, however, that I take any 
pleasure in discussing the topic that is before 
us. No sane man can derive the slightest 
pleasure in reviewing the subversion of his 
country by a ruthless, imperialistic foreign 
power, in collaboration with local dupes and 
traitors. To we Guatemalans the subject be- 
fore us is a painful one. 

Nevertheless, the case of Guatemala, when 
presented in its true perspective, contains 
some valuable lessons; lessons which, if they 
are studied well by the peoples of the Amer- 
icas, will surely contribute to the safety of 
our hemisphere. 

Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, even 
though the task is an unpleasant one, I must 
welcome the opportunity to discuss with you 
briefly, and attempt to analyze, the Guate- 
Malan case, 

Let me first try to put the topic in perspec- 
tive. In recent years many thoughtful Latin 
Americans have become increasingly con- 


cerned at three factors prevalent throughout 
the hemisphere, which we feel, threatens the 
welfare of all of us. 


This concern is particu- 
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larly felt by those of us in Guatemala, who 
participated in the liberation movement. 

1. In many of the American nations there 
is a serious lack of understanding by the 
great majority of the people, as to the bene- 
fits and the responsibilities incurred by the 
individual in a democratic society. To most 
of us, Iam sad to say, democracy is a subject 
that evokes much emotion, but too little 
thought. 

2. It is equally true that in many of our 
countries there is among all classes of peo- 
ple a lack of knowledge as to the true nature 
of the Communist conspiracy, of its pe- 
culiar techniques and tactics devised for this 
hemisphere, and, especially, of its imperial- 
istic aims. 

3. Many of us are too little aware of the 
very real threat that communism poses to 
the freedom and security of our hemisphere, 
and of the truly alarming progress it has 
made. Ironically, we are better informed on 
developments in Europe, Asia, and the Middle 
East than we are of those right here in the 
Americas. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I believe any objec- 
tive analysis of the case of Guatemala must 
lead to the conclusion that the existence of 
those three factors enabled a small handful 
of ruthlessly efficient Communist agitators 
to gain control of my country, and to exer- 
cise that control, almost unnoticed by the 
rest of the American nations, for nearly a 
decade. 

Guatemalans, in our country located in the 
very heart of the Americas, have enjoyed po- 
litical freedom in only a few brief periods 
of our history. We have had little experience 
with democracy—except as a catch phrase 
by demagogic politicians. Most of our expe- 
rience has been with the old-fashioned type 
of personal dictatorship. 

As the Second World War drew toward a 
close, Guatemala was caught in a tide of 
political, social, and economic unrest which 
swept most of Latin America, and which 
still prevails in many countries. Jorge Ubico, 
the last of the old-school dictators, who had 
ruled for 14 years, was forced out of office 
by public pressure in 1944. A few months 
later, his successor, Gen. Federico Ponce 
Vaides, was unseated after a brief, but bloody, 
revolution, when it appeared’ that he, too, 
was following the policy of dictatorship. 

General Ponce followed his predecessor, 
Ubico into exile, on October 20, 1944. And 
that date opened the gates for new hope by 
the people of Guatemala. But unfortu- 
nately, it also opened a new opportunity for 
international communism to secure a foot- 
hold in the Western Hemisphere after years 
of patient preparation and careful testing 
and revising of its subversive tactics. 

Please note, ladies and gentlemen, that at 
that time our people had no real knowledge 
of democracy—we merely had the desire to 
possess it. Even our intellectuals lacked any 
real concept of the responsibilities that de- 
mocracy invokes on all classes of individ- 
uals—private citizens as well as public offi- 
cials. It is equally true that we were utterly 
lacking in knowledge of the Communist con- 
spiracy, and of the real threat it presented to 
the achievement of our democratic aspira- 
tions. All three of the factors that I listed 
a few moments ago were prevalent. And 
the Communists immediately seized the ad- 
vantage. They knew precisely what they 
wanted and had careful plans as to how they 
would achieve it. In Europe the Commu- 
nists used as the tool for expansion the 
presence or the threat of the powerful Red 
army. In Asia they armed local masses and 
organized them into trained armies under 
Red instructors and advisers. But in Latin 
America, in Guatemala, they were forced to 
rely on guile, conspiracy, demagogery, and 
subversion. 

So, in accordance with what was obviously 
a careful plan to exploit any similar oppor- 
tunity, presenting itself anywhere in the 
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hemisphere, the Communist leader concen- 
trated on Guatemala. 

With almost unbelievable speed, they 
swung into action. Guatemalan Commu- 
nists who had been living in exile returned 
to their homes and engaged in tireless, care- 
fully coordinated political activity. They 
were joined by comrades from all over Latin 
America, and even from Spain. 

I believe it is important that only a few 
of these, in the beginning, acknowledged 
their Communist beliefs. Most of them 
sailed under the false colors of liberals, or 
Marxian Socialists, or even the new spiritual 
socialism invented by President Arévalo. 

Their early tactics have since become 
standard Communist practices throughout 
the hemisphere. They allied themselves 
with all of the revolutionary parties, and 
immediately set about winning the confi- 
dence of the more radical elements in our 
intellectual and working classes. And they 
succeeded so well that they were able to 
secure the nomination of Juan José Arévalo 
for the presidency by all of the revolutionary 
parties. And Arévalo, if he was not an ac- 
tual card-carrying Communist at that time, 
was certainly a true Communist sympathizer. 

Needless to say, Arévalo was elected by an 
overwhelming majority. Then came the 
second phase of the Communist program, a 
phase that was already well under way be- 
fore the elections—the organization of the 
workers under Communist leaders. At the 
invitation of Arévalo, Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano came to Guatemaia to supervise 
the organization of the unions. Toledano 
maneuvered into leadership of the labor 
movement a young Communist intellectual, 
Victor Manuel Gutiérrez. Later Gutiérrez 
selected as his lieutenant a man whom many 
observers believe was the No. 2 Communist 
of Guatemala, Carlos Manuel Pellecer. The 
direct tie-in between the Guatemalan labor 
leaders and Moscow, was clearly revealed in 
1951, when Louis Saillant, of France, head of 
the notorious World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU) came to Guatemala to per- 
sonally supervise the organization of a cen- 
tral labor body, the Confederacion General 
de Trabajadores (CGTG), which, of course, 
became affiliated with the World Faderation 
of Trade Unions (WFTU) and Lombardo 
Toledano’s Communist-controlled Latin 
American labor organization, Confederacion 
de Trabajadores de América Latina (CTAL). 

Meanwhile the peons and the small 
farmers were also being organized into the 
Rural Confederation of Guatemala, under 
Leonardo Castillo Flores, an ardent advocate 
of communism, who made his pilgrimage to 
Moscow and to various so-called peace con- 
ferences. It was Castillo Flores who at- 
tempted to combat the liberation move- 
ment directed by Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, 
by organizing the rural workers into armed 
militia, and at one time even dared to give 
orders to the army’s chief of staff. 

Meanwhile the Communists were moving 
at top speed along three other highly im- 
portant fronts. They were maneuvering 
controlling positions in the important gov- 
ernment agencies, the educational system, 
and the political parties. 

In the government they obtained control 
of the propaganda agencies, including the 
government-owned and subsidized news- 
papers, and the National Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, the Social Security Institute, the Elec- 
toral Tribunal, the Labor Courts, the Presi- 
dent’s Gencral Secretariat, and finally even 
the Congress. They put through a Com- 
munist designed agrarian reform program, 
and staffed its administrative agency with 
Communists. They took over the Foreign 
Office, and perverted the Guatemalan diplo- 
matic corps into a Communist courier serv- 
ice. And finally, when a decision of the su- 
preme court displeased the party leaders, at 
the request of a single Communist deputy 
the entire court was impeached by a fellow- 
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traveling Congress, and sympathetic judges 
were appointed to replace them. 

In the educational field, Mario Silva 
Jonama, a fanatic Communist teacher be- 
came virtually a dictator of the men teach- 
ers’ school; Maria de Sellarés, another Com- 
munist, became director of the School for 
Women Teachers; Virginia Bravo Letelier, a 
Chilean Communist, headed the rural edu- 
cational system; Rafael Tischler, a notorious 
Communist, became director of the Labor 
Union for Workers in Education. A Com- 
munist front was organized to penetrate San 
Carlos University, and .with typical Commu- 
nist irony, it was called the Democratic Uni- 
versity Front. Thus, in our educational sys- 
tem, we soon found that the Communists 
were in control not only of the hiring and 
firing of teachers, but also of the selection of 
curricula. 

And in the political field, using their con- 
trol over the important labor and agrarian 
vote as a weapon, the Communists soon 
gained controlling positions in all of our ma- 
jor political parties. 

I believe it is highly significant that 
through this period of securing control of 
the important fields of our political, social, 
and economic life, the Communists either 
remained in the background, or maintained 
the disguise of liberals. From the very be- 
ginning, however, a few of us Knew, they 
were actively recruiting the young intellec- 
tuals and workers, organizing them into 
cells, and indoctrinating them in Marxist 
principles and tactics. 

Then, shortly before the election of Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman, the party came out into 
the open. In 1950 the Communist Party of 
Guatemala made its public appearance under 
the leadership of José Manuel Fortuny. 
About the same time another branch of the 
party came into being, apparently for the 
purpose of evading article 32 of the constitu- 
tion, which in effect outlaws the Communist 
Party. This branch was called the Labor 
Revolutionary Party and was headed by 
Gutiérrez. After a trip to Moscow by Gutiér- 
rez, however, the two parties were united into 
the Guatemalan Workers Party, under the 
leadership of Fortuny. An interesting as- 
pect is that the Guatemalan Government 
directly subsidized the party’s official news- 
paper, Octubre, which carried as its motto, 
“For a strong, large Communist Party,” by 
placing complimentary ads in its issues. 

I think that another highly significant 
aspect of the political tactics of the Com- 
munists in Guatemala, is that even after 
they came out in the open, with their own 
Official party and candidates, the Commu- 
nists continued their dominant positions in 
the other political parties. On more than 
one occasion, they supported their hand- 
picked candidates from the other parties, 
over their own Official party candidates. 

After the election of Arbenz, the Com- 
munist tactics became increasingly bolder, 
and more apparent to the public. In Arbenz 
the Communists had a disciple who declared, 
shortly before his inauguration, and I quote: 
“The world is divided into two groups; on 
the one side the United States and the na- 
tions of the capitalistic system, with their 
great economic power; and on the other 
side the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
controlling a group of nations with the al- 
most mystic ideology opposed to a decadent 
imperialistic system.” And he added, “Per- 
haps we, the men of the present generation 
will not see it, but in this fight the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics is going to win.” 
This, of course, is the typical Leninist for- 
mula of reducing the political problems of 
the world into the oversimplification of the 
inevitable fight between communism and 
capitalism. Arbenz, on assuming office, 
named as his principal adviser, the Commu- 
nist leader, Fortuny. It is small wonder that 
the Communist conspirators, in order to se- 
cure the election of Arbenz went even to the 
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lengths of contriving the assassination of hig 
popular opponent, Col. Francisco Javier 
Arana, and an outspoken anti-Communist, 

I regret deeply, that I do not have the time 
to go into detail on the second aspect of the 
Guatemalan case, one in which I as all Joya 
Guatemalans can view with real pride—oy; 
liberation from the Communist tyranny 
And ladies and gentlemen, it was a tyranny— 
of the most ruthless sort. From the very 
beginning of the Arévalo regime, the secret 
police resorted to search without warrant 
and arrests without formal charges or trials, 
Hundreds of opponents to the Communists 
were forced into exile. After the murder of 
Arana and the election of Arbenz the Op- 
pressive tactics became increasingly harsh 
and finally culminated in the reign of terror 
that preceded the liberation, a reign of terror 
during which hundreds of anti-Communists 
were seized, brutally tortured, mutilated ang 
finally murdered. 

It is not only lack of time, but my main 
purpose here is to analyze the tactics the 
Communists followed in Guatemala, and the 
factors that made them successful. In the 
discussion of these factors, I believe there js 
one aspect of the liberation movement 
which must be considered. For it was py 
attacking these factors that Colonel Castillo 
overthrew the Communist regime. . It was 
ideas that won in Guatemala—not guns and 
tanks and planes. For months preceding 
the revolution, Colonel Castillo and his fol- 
lowers bombarded the people of Guatemala 
with a systematic barrage of pamphlets and 
newspapers published by groups in exile, 
and with broadcasts over the clandestine 
radio. All of these were aimed at exposing 
to the people of Guatemala the true nature 
of the Communist-controlled government 
and its ties with the Kremlin, and at con- 
vincing them of the superior advantages of 
democracy. So when the final test came, 
Arbenz and his Communist mentors found 
that not only were they unable to command 
the army and air force, but even the work- 
ers and the Campesinos deserted them. 
The people had become convinced, and in 
Castillo Armas they had found a leader, 
Permit me, for the sake of emphasis, to re- 
peat those factors briefly; first, the lack of 
real understanding of the political and philo- 
sophicsl meaning of democracy; second, the 
lack of understanding of the tactics and 
imperialistic aims of communism; and 
third, the unawareness of the danger that 
communism presents, and the headway it 
has already made. To these I could add 4 
fourth factor, although it is of a slightly 
different nature, the spirit of political, 
social and economic unrest. I did not list 
this in the beginning, because it is to 4 
considerable degree, Communist inspired. 
The principal tactic being used by the Com- 
munists throughout the hemisphere today, 
is the fomenting of discontent and unrest, 
in an obvious plan to create a chaotic situ- 
ation they will be able to exploit. 

Those are the factors that made the Com- 
munist control of my country possible. And, 
also let me repeat, for emphasis, those fac- 
tors are prevalent today in many nations i 
this hemisphere. 

We in Guatemala do not believe that our 
fight against communism is won, by any 
means. That is why we are so determined 
to prove to our people that democracy, once 
properly understood and applied, offers to all 
individuals willing to accept its responsi- 
bilities, the better way of life. However, even 
then, we shall not feel secure. We know 
that we are part of this hemisphere. And 4s 
long as a single nation remains vulnerable, 
we in Guatemala, too, are vulnerable. 

Therefore, speaking entirely unofticially, 1 
should like to propose for your discussion and 
consideration, an idea that is provoking cone 
siderable thought in my country. Not 4 
detailed solution, but at least an idea. 
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ram convinced that we must find a way 
to mobilize the anti-Communist thought 
in this hemisphere, into an effective force 
to cope with these prevailing ignorances 
that endanger our freedom. I suggest a 
movement on @ hemispheric basis, which 
would: 

A. Educate all classes of people, in all of 
our countries, in the full political and phil- 
osophical meaning of democracy; not only 
in the benefits that it offers the individual, 
out also in the duties, the responsibilities 
that it imposes on him if those benefits are 
to be enjoyed. 

bp. Educate all classes of our people in the 
true nature of communism, and particularly 
its tactics and its imperialistic aims. 

c. Acquaint our peoples with the day-to- 
day, week-to-week, and year-to-year activ- 
ities of the Communist conspiracy, so that we 
can better evaluate its gains, and so that our 
governments can devise methods to counter- 
palance them. e 

I present this idea not as a cure-all. But 
simply as one step to be taken in the con- 
tinuing fight, which I fear will outlast our 
lives, between the two great ideological forces, 
democracy and communism. Surely the 
knowledge, not only of what we are fighting 
against, but also of what we are fighting for, 
is an indispensable weapon in this historic 
struggle. And since all of us in the hemi- 
sphere are the objects of Communist attack, 
and all are to a greater or lesser degree, vul. 
nerable, I propose a defense on a hemispheric 
scale. I limit this particular program to this 
hemisphere, because, as I already pointed 
out, the imperialistic tactics of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy here, differ from those fol- 
lowed in other critical areas of the world. 

If this were possible, if we should team our 
resources in a common effort and bring the 
whole truth to the peoples of our hemisphere, 
we would have taken a long and sure step 
toward the goal of true freedom that only 
democracy can bring. 

I once again thank Rollins College for the 
opportunity given me to address you here 
today and thank you, ladies and gentlemen, 
for your attention. 





Social-Security Pell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following letter: 

New Jersey STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, 

Trenton, N. J., February 1, 1956. 
Hon. Gorpon CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In connection with 
the very important matter of social security, 
which is now before you, this association has 
taken a poll of its 3,000 members with the 
following results: 

1. Do you favor social security for self- 
employed lawyers? Yes, 1,368; no, 88. 

2. Do you favor their complete exclusion? 
Yes, 89; no, 1,064. 

3. Do you favor voluntary coverage? Yes, 
959; no, 248. 

4. Do you favor compulsory coverage? Yes, 
555; no, 658. 

5. If voluntary coverage cannot be ob- 
tained, do you favor compulsory coverage? 
Yes, 1,098; no, 242. 
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While this poll was taken primarily to ad- 
vise the American Bar Association of our 
opinion in the matter, we felt that you 
would like to have the feeling from New Jer- 
sey separately. 

If we can be of further assistance in this 
matter, please advise us. 

Sincerely, 
EMMA E. DILLON, 
Secretary. 





The Middle Eastern Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
challenge in the Middle East must be 
met now, with true leadership and cour- 
age and without any further appease- 
ment. By our indecision, bewilderment, 
and confusion we have suffered the prob- 
lem to become too acute and much too 
explosive and can no longer afford to 
vacillate and sit on both sides of the 
fence. This is not merely a challenge 
to the life of Israel but to the very peace 
of the entire world. 

When the Communists began to pour 
arms into the Middle East, we should 
have shown a little more of that bold- 
ness we read about in Life magazine. 
Instead, we sat back doing absolutely 
nothing affirmative, while the military 
balance is being, and perhaps has been, 
upset. 

Certainly no decent thinking individ- 
ual or country wants to see an arms race 
in the Middle East. But is there any- 
one who would like to see Egypt and the 
other Arab countries, all avowedly dedi- 
cated to destroy Israel, so strong that 
the only democracy in the Middle East 
may be overrun? 

Mr. Speaker, it is not too late if we act 
immediately. We must grant the re- 
quest of Israel for arms and enter into a 
security pact guaranteeing the present 
border. If we do this, we still can avoid 
open conflict and reassure our allies and 
friends all over the world. 

Mr. Speaker, we are again at_ the 
brink. Let us not go over it. 

At this point I would like to insert an 
editorial entitled “The Middle Eastern 
Danger,” which originally appeared in 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly, and 
which has been reprinted in today’s is- 
sue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, as a public service by Interna- 
tional Latex Corp. 

I urge all the Members to read the arti- 
cle and to give it very serious considera- 
tion. 

The article follows: 

Tire MIDDLE EASTERN DANGER 

If Russian MIG fighters have been seen 
over Cairo, as the Minister of Defense sug- 
gested in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
the supply of ancient British Valentine 
tanks to Egypt appears comparatively trivial. 
Indeed, much of the debate in the House 


on Tuesday seemed to be on secondary is- 
sues. It is important, of course, that any 
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laxity in the administration of arms exports 
should be tracked down, and Mr. Gaitskell 
made the most of the failings which there 
have evidently been. But a trickle of old 
tanks to the Middle East—and it has been 
no more than that—is insignificant beside 
the delivery of fairly new arms both by Com- 
munist countries and by the British Govern- 
ment. The Minister of Defense was justified 
in his contention that, even if the obsolete 
tanks which have been allowed out of this 
country were remilitarised, they would not 
add materially to Egypt’s armed strength. 
It is a different story with Centurion tanks 
and jet fighters from this country as with 
Stalin tanks and MIG aircraft from Russia 
and Czechoslovakia. These have added 
greatly to Egypt’s power and have unbal- 
anced the military situation in the Middle 
East. The British Government has placed 
itself in a weak position to complain about 
Communist supplies, because it was first in 
the field. Sir Walter Monckton refused to 
give details of the arms sold by the Govern- 
ment to Egypt, taking refuge behind the 
old excuse that it would be “contrary to all 
practice” to disclose what had been sent. 
(Why should it be contrary to all practice 
when in Jordan and Iraq only a few weeks 
ago we held public ceremonies, with ambas- 
sadors and press photographers in attend- 
ance, to hand over tanks and aircraft?) 
There is, however, no doubt that Centurions 
and Vampires went to Egypt before the first 
Soviet deliveries began. 

The preponderant supply of arms to Egypt, 
as Mr. Gaitskell said, has created grave dan- 
ger. The hope of the Arab States for revenge 
against Israel has been enhanced, and they 
may soon feel tempted to try to drive the 
Jews into the sea. The Israelis, too, may 
feel that because the balance is clearly going 
against them for the first time since the war, 
they should strike before the situation be- 
comes worse. The danger is in part of the 
British Government’s own making. It has 
been aggravated by the Soviet intervention, 
but Britain itself must bear part of the pre- 
liminary blame. For that reason action 
ought to be taken to make more plain our 
intentions under the Tripartite Declaration 
of 1950. Jointly with the United States and 
‘rance, we ought to say what we shall do 
both to restore a balance of arms and to deal 
with any renewal of the war. The promise 
of supplies to Israel. would do much to re- 
move her feeling that she should strike while 
there is time, and the promise of military 
action against the violation of frontiers by 
either side would help to deter Egypt. It is 
ironical that, having said in the 1950 decla- 
ration that an arms race ought to be avoided, 
Britain has promoted one to the extent that 
she ought now to send extra supplies. But 
the damage has been done, and Israel cannot 
safely be left weak. As to violation of fron- 
tiers, the wording of the 1950 declaration was 
plain enough. It said: 

“The three governments, should they find 
that any of these States was preparing to 
violate frontiers or armistice lines, would, 
consistently with their obligations as mem- 
bers of the United Nations, immediately 
take action both within and outside the 
United Nations to prevent such violation.” 

Our obligation to defend the present divid- 
ing line is evident. (The meaning of Sir 
Anthony Eden’s intervention last Tuesday, 
when he told Mr. Gaitskell that the language 
of the declaration was not so clear as Mr. 
Gaitskell thought, is puzzling.) That un- 
dertaking ought, nevertheless, to be rein- 
forced by a statement that Britain and the 
United States would, if necessary, take mill- 
tary action. Britain has its troops in Cyprus 
and Libya, and the United States has a fleet 
handy. In Washington this week their readi- 
ness should be reaflirmed. 

(Presented as a public service by Interna- 
tional Latex Corp., Dover, Del.) 
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American Bar Membership Week, 
February 10-17 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the week of February 10 to 17 will 
be observed by the legal profession na- 
tionally as American Bar Membership 
Week, in which an organized effort will 
be made by lawyers all over the Nation 
to increase the membership list of the 
American Bar Association. 

lask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared in connection with 
this effort be inserted in the Appendix 


of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Formed in 1878 by a small group of lawyers 
in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., the American Bar 
Association has evolved from semisocial be- 
gsinnings into the largest legal organization 
in the world. While it has grown steadily 
although not spectacularly, in size, it has 
wielded great infiuence for the benefit not 
only of its members but of the general pub- 
lic as well. 

This month, during the week of February 
10 to 17, 10,000 lawyers, volunteering their 
time and effort, will go out in every city and 
town in the United States in a synchronized, 
mass personal interview campaign to double 
the size of the national association of the 
legal profession. 

The lawyers joining in this unusual cam- 
paign are themselves members of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. Their immediate goal 
is to enroll, in that single week, 50,000 new 
members of the association. The present 
membership of the ABA is about 60,900. 

Its membership doubled in the 20 years 
between 1916 and 1936, and redoubled in 
the last 20 years, but the American Bar As- 
sociation has never before undertaken a 
membership development campaign such as 
that to be carried out this month. 

E.Smythe Gambrell, of Atlanta, Ga., prest- 
dent of the American Bar Association, and 
Cecil E. Burney, of Corpus Christi, Tex., for- 
mer president of the State bar of Texas and 
Present national chairman of the Confer- 
ence of Bar Presidents, have provided na- 
tonal leadership for this great organizing 
efort. Mr. Burney, as chairman of the cam- 
paign, heads a national executive committee 
made up of distinguished leaders of the bar 
from every section of the country. 

The public, as well as the legal profession 
itself, has a direct interest in this project. 
The bar associations—National, State, and 
10cal—traditionally devote a large propor- 
tion of their time and energies to activities 
and services that are in the public interest 
and for the protection of the public. The 
maintenance of high standards of legal edu- 
cation; enforcement of discipline in the pro- 
fession; improvements in the administration 
of justice; citizenship training programs, 
and civic activities of all kinds—all these 
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and many other subjects are constantly the 
concerns of the organized bar. 

The legal profession includes some 241,000 
judges, lawyers and law teachers. They are 
organized into more than 1,400 bar associa- 
tions, which together constitute the “or- 
ganized bar.” While the State and local bar 


associations are organically independent, 
they work in close cooperation. with the 


American Bar Association in many profes- 
sional and public enterprises. 

All of the State associations and many of 
the local bar associations are represented in 
the house of delegates, which is the policy- 
making body of the association. Members 
of the house of delegates directly represent 
more than 200,000 lawyers. 

The American Bar Association is a volun- 
tary organization. Its members are under 
no compulsion to join. The lawyers, judges 
and law teachers who serve on its 64 com- 
mittees and in its 17 sections do so out of 
a sense of professional duty and dedication. 
Some outstanding figures of the law—men 
like Elihu Root, Simeon E. Baldwin, Charles 
Evans Hughes, and John W. Davis—have 
been among its presidents. 

The association is entirely nonpartisan, 
and its recommendations as to legislation 
have frequently been invited by the Con- 
gress. It has performed many valuable serv- 
ices through the years in providing con- 
gressional committees with information and 
expert guidance in the drafting of legislation 
in many fields. 

Some of the American Bar Association’s 
accomplishments have been truly notable. 
For example, the ABA was responsible for 
the promulgation of the canons of profes- 
sional and judicial ethics. The ABA has 
worked and is working for uniform State 
laws. The ABA has consistently opposed 
efforts to impair an independent judiciary. 
The ABA has exerted strong influence in the 
promotion of responsible American citizen- 
ship. 

Efforts of the ABA helped lead to the en- 
actment by the Congress of the law estab- 
lishing the Federal codes of civil and crimi- 
nal procedure. 

The association has furnished the leader- 
ship through which the organized bar has 
made legal services available, by means of 
the legal aid and lawyer referral programs, to 
many thousands of persons with no resources 
or limited resources for employing counsel. 

In recent years the American Bar Associa- 
tion was active in helping to achieve the 
enactment by Congress of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act and the 1955 bill adjust- 
ing upward the compensation of Federal 
judges and Members of Congress. 

The association advises the Justice De- 
partment as to qualifications of nominees 
for the Federal bench. 

Among other functions, the ABA has the 
responsibility of approving, or not approv- 
ing, law schools after examination of their 
curricula and facilities. 

In short, the American Bar Association 
has been the focal point through which the 
legal profession has discharged its profes- 
sional responsibilities through the years. It 
seeks, through the present membership ef- 
fort, to enlarge its resources to perform all 
the tasks to which it has committed itself. 

In discussing the membership-develop- 
ment program, ABA President Gambrell re- 
cently stated: 

“The American Bar Association is embark- 


ible its 


ing on a long-overdue campaign to dou 


membership and its personal an 
resources—to bring the rank and 
country’s lawyers into its fellowsl 
civic and educational enterprises. 

“The association seeks to guide the profes- 
sion into a future of broader and richer 
service and usefulness. To do this we need 
the personal participation of a substantial 
majority of the legal profession, to claim 
public respect, to have influence and to 
finance the institutes, studies, surveys, re- 
search, and publications which are so vital 
to our great objectives. Nothing short of a 
mass revival can marshal our forces and 
keep us spiritually, culturally, and techni- 
cally fit and in step with the amazing devel- 
opments of this era.” 

Mr. President, success of this membership 
campaign will result in future benefits both 
to the legal profession and to the American 
people. 





Interview of Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, Over Mutual Broadcasting 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I was intereviewed over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. The interview 
concerned the importance and signifi- 
cance of Africa in the world today. I 
have the text of the questions and an- 
swers of that interview, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Question. Senator WILEY, what is your 
feeling concerning the importance of Africa 
in the world today? 

Answer. I believe Africa—with its 200 mil- 
lion people—is one of the most strategic 

reas in the world of 1956, and for many 
years to come, 

There is a tremendous ferment all over 
what was formerly known as the Dark Conti- 
nent—-the unknown continent. 

World communism is shifting more and 
more of its focus to Africa. It is trying to 
exploit issues in every land which would 
help increase tensions, issues like the racial 
issue, fanning hatred by the colored peoples 
against the white race. 

Question. What other issues is communism 
trying to exploit? 

Answer. Obviously, the issue of colonial- 
ism. 

Ever since World War II, there has been 
a tremendous stirring among the under- 
developed countries which had been held 
as colonies, protectorates, and dependencies 
of the various European powers. 

The Bandung Conference last year in In- 
donesia—attended by 29 Asian-African na- 
tions—showed that the colonial and ex- 
colonial areas regard freedom from colonial- 
ism as the No. 1 issue today in the world. 
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Unfortunately, many of these peopies do 
not seem to want to recognize that the West- 
ern Powers have obviously largely been giv- 
mi lonial controls. Since the 

r II, more than 600 million 
ed their independence from 
reat countries like India, 
urma, for example, have 
independent. 

hand, during that same 

_ views, auure than 700 million people have 

been enslaved under the new Red colonial 

rule—the bloody imperialism of the Krem- 
lin. This is the most savage imperialism 
in the history of the world. 

But regrettably, many Africans, like many 
south Asians, don’t seem to be concerned 
about Soviet colonialism, only about western 
colonialism. 

Question. What is America’s position? 

Answer. We have no time for colonialism. 
We are ex-colonies ourselves. Where we con- 
trolled nations, like Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, we gladly and promptly freed them. 

But we don’t want communism to move 
into Africa or anywhere else. We don’t want 
peoples to be unprepared for their own self- 
government. 

Question. What action have you personally 
taken with regard to Africa’s self-govern- 
ment? 

Answer. I have been glad to take several 
steps. 

For example, I have been glad to join as a 
cosponsor of a resolution offered by Senator 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, of New Jersey, to con- 
vey the greetings of the people and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to the new 
sovereign nation of the Sudan. 

We are hoping the Sudan will join with 
the western lands in striving for freedom 
prosperity and peace. Already, however, 
we note that the Soviet Union is making 
overtures to the Sudan. 

Question. What else has been done, Sen- 
ator, by yourself and others with regard to 
African nations’ sovereignty? 

Answer. Well, it was at my suggestion that 
the Senate adopted a resolution last year to 
convey our greetings to the Gold Coast and 
to Nigeria. 

These countries are two of the best demon- 
strations in Africa, of orderly progress toward 
self-government. 

The Gold Coast has been moving ahead in 
a commendable way toward control of its 
own affairs. It is the first colony in Africa 
to have an all-African legislature and an ail- 
African cabinet. 

Nigeria, with a population of 131, million, 
has also made a good deal of progress toward 
freedom. 

Question. Why do you feel the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria are so important? 

Answer. Well, you see. the important ques- 
tion today is whether th African countries 
are going to be ready for freedom when it is 
granted to them. Fortunately, the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria are making splendid prog- 
ress, as I have indicated. I point out how- 
ever that if Western powers grant freedom 
prematurely, they might only be playing into 
the Communists’ hands unwittingly, because 
freedom without the real ability to govern 
oneself, can lead to chaos. And communism 
thrives on chaos. 

Question. Would you have any other reac- 
tions to the African situation a whole? 

Answer. Well, it should be pointed out that 
there are really many Africas, and many Afri- 
can problems. 

By that, I mean that each of the areas 
trends to have its own special needs, 


ine en 


as 


al- 


though there are a good many common 
needs. 
For example. North Africs, with its 23 


million Arab—Berbar people, and its 214 mil- 
lion Frenchmen, has its own special prob- 
lems. The recent riots and disturbances in 
Morocco and Algeria involve special legal, 
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military, economic, political, and social prob- 
lems in relation to France. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that far to 
the south, the Union of South Africa, with 
its concept of .apartheid involves special 
problems. 

Then, there are the separate problems of 
the free nations of Africa—countries like 
Liberia, Egypt, the Sudan, Ethiopia. Their 
problems today obviously are not a matter of 
gaining freedom, because they already have 
it. Rather it is to raise depressed standards 
of living. 

Question. What would you say would be 
some of the common factors throughout the 
whole continent? 

Answer. Well, of course, the most common 
factor is the terribly low economic condition 
of most of the natives of Africa. I refer, too, 
to depressed education and health stand- 
ards—vast illiteracy and disease. 

Another common factor is, of course, the 
most of Africa lives within communal or- 
ganization, in family, village, or primitive 
tribal units with all sorts of ancient super- 
stitions and ideologies. 

Question. Any other common problem? 

Answer. Yes; a problem of most of Africa 


south of the Sahara is that it is not the 
land which is poor, but the people who 
are poor. 

In other words, the land is rich. It is 


rich with agricultural possibilities. It is rich 
with minerals. More than 90 percent of the 
world’s known deposits of uranium, for ex- 
ample, are in the interior of Africa. The 
continent holds most of the world’s reserves 
of industrial diamonads, cobalt, columbium, 
and chromite. It has copper, manganese, 
tin, iron ore, and other strategic materials. 

So the real problem is how to translate 
these riches into a higher standard of living 
tor the Africans themselves. 

Question. Turning back to your own work, 
what else have you done, Senator WILEY. af- 
fecting Africa? 

Answer. Well, I have been glad to do my 
part to help strengthen the various U. N. 
specialized agencies which have performed so 
excellently in the African area. 

I am thinking, for example, of the World 
Health Organization, which has sent in won- 
derful medical teams to combat all sorts of 
disease in Africa—whether it be malaria, 
traechoma, yaws, sleeping sickness, or other 
dread scourges. 

I am thinking, too, of the U. N. Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, which has 
done such a great job for the children of 
Africa, as it has done for the children of 
Asia and of South America. 

Question. Are there any other fronts in 
which you have been active? 

Answer. Yes, I have been glad to do my 
part to strengthen the International Ex- 
change Program. 

I want more African youngsters to visit 
America to get to know us better, to study 
in American colleges and universities. 

Of course, it is a fact that some of them 
may encounter a racial problem here. But 
we should ask ourselves: Would we prefer 
that these youngsters study in universities 
in Moscow—to be trained in revolution, in 
sabotage, in espionage—or would we prefer 
them to become more familiar with Amer- 
ica—with our free-enterprise system, with 
our anticolonial history, with our progressive 
and welcome rise in the standards of our own 

Negro citizens. 

Question. What is your feeling about the 
point 4 program? ~ 

Answer. I believe that it offers one the 
best opportunities for constructive American 
work in Africa. 

I mean point 4 help in sanitation, in farm- 
ing, in education, in handicrafts, in housing. 

Of course, we want to make sure that the 
assistance is genuinely tailored to meet the 
individual needs of each country and people 
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or tribe. In some instances, throughout 


world, we have sent in supermodern, hy pint 
sive equipment which simply could not the ¢ 
used. gore’ 


What Africa needs is simple know-hoy 
whether it is in the use of farm implemen 
or insecticides, or seeds. 3 


Question. Do you have any further gy. t 
gestions for our future program toward Mi ac fo 
Africa? as 

Answer. Yes. One of my suggestions wy 
that we use more of our own skilled Amer. jg 
can Negro manpower in our diplomatic, ego. most 
nomic, and information contacts with the as th 
African peoples. of & 

Report after report has stated how able gre 
American Negroes, serving as Visiting point are f 
4 aids, or lecturers, teachers, missionaries They 
can do a wonderful job as they travel aroyng they 
African areas. ever’ 

They, themselves, can best answer Sovie; - 
lies concerning our treatment of our Ameri. ” 
cans of Negro ancestry. you 

Question. Just how serious is the Sovie ws 


threat in Africa? 

Answer. It is growing more serious with 
each passing day. 

The Soviets are obviously committing 
themselves to spending a great deal of time 
money, and manpower to win over African 
leadership and to stir up African tensions, 

You can see increasing Soviet activity in 
Africa, in everything from more Red trade 
delegations, expansion of Soviet embassies. 
additional Soviet propaganda broadcasts in 
native languages, Soviet shipments of litera. 
ture, Soviet and satellite contlusion of new 
trade agreements. 

And what you don’t see beneath the sur 
face is even more important than what you 
do see openly. 

Question. How do you feel about the over- 
all prospects for the future? 

Answer. I am certainly not a pessimist as 





regards Africa, or any other area of the * 
world. h 
I believe that if we take sound, intelligent 7 
well-planned action there is no reason why ‘ 
the free world should lose Africa or. for that 
matter, any additional area or country of the ‘ 
world. t 
We have learned lessons from our difficul- k 
ties in the past. We and our friends don't ¢ 
intend to see the Communist pattern a " 
mainland China or the pattern of commv- ‘ 
nism in Indochina or communism in Malaya f 
repeated in Africa. ' 
We hope for example that the dreaded , 


Mau Mau movement in Kenya, instead of 
being duplicated in other African countries, 
will be eliminated for the good of the African 
peoples themselves. 

There is a limit, of course, to what we ow- 
selves can do as regards Africa. But we cal 
render reasonable, sympathetic assistance. 

And we can urge our Western European 
friends to continue to heip the African peo- 
ples to move, as they are ready, toward more 
and more self-government in an orderly, 
democratic fashion. 





Address Given by Dr. You Chan Yang, 
Korean Ambassador to the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President. ! 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 


the text of the address made by the 
Korean Ambassador to the United States 


pefore the Rotary Club at Phoenix, Ariz., 


gn ganuary 20, 1956. oe 
there being no objection, the address 


yas ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


gs follows: 
my dear American friends, the truth is in 


distress in this world today. Russia’s fore- 
most journal, Pravda, can be translated only 
gs the truth. But is it? It tells the story 
of a little group of men who occupy the 
gremlin. They are not truthful men. They 
ye far beyond our conception of the truth. 
They misuse it for their own purposes, and 
they misuse it to the detriment of mankind 
everywhere. 

go resorting to the truth as we know it, 
may I say I deeply appreciate being with 
yoy and the opportunity you have given me 
joaddress you. 

Iam conscious of the fact that you are 
honoring my people, still the most beaten-up 
and battered people on the face of the globe. 
Jam their servant in this country, and I 
am most grateful that you have asked their 
servant to talk to you. 

Ishould like today, with your permission, 
to talk about foreign affairs. They are far 
removed from domestic affairs with which 
yu and I are more familiar. Yet, at this 
stage of the sad and weary world, foreign 
afairs seem to dominate. Your great Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, has 
cmmented on them. They dominate also 
th: headlines of your press. They are a part 
of the fabric of your everyday life. Yet, are 
not domestic affairs equally important? 

If one has heat in the house and food in 
the dwelling, one has his domestic affairs 
basically taken care of. His foreign affairs 
are far off. 

My country lacked food in its houses and 
heat in its dwellings because an enemy over- 
ran it. The enemy came to kill. The enemy 
was and is aggressive communism. 

I wonder if the danger of aggressive com- 
munism can be transmitted to you, my lis- 
teners? You have not experienced it. We in 
Korea have. The Communists came down 
out of the north and set our homes on fire. 
They dispersed our people. They left us 
without food. And we shall never forget or 
forgive what they did to us. I pray God they 
shall never be able to do the same thing to 
you good people. 

In this time of ordeal we were blessed by 
having a man among men, Syngman Rhee. 
He told us that we would have to fight the 
fnemy. We did fight the enemy. The mag- 
nificent spirit of this man was behind us in 
the fight we made. We would have lost the 
fight had it not been for the United States 
coming to our rescue. You helped us win it 
part way. I think we should have won it the 
full way. But that is something for histo- 
rans to debate and write about. My country, 
Since the war, has been a shambles. You can 
see gutted-out buildings and ruined towns 
and villages all over Korea. But we have 
hope. We have hope because the United 
States of America has given us hope. Your 
aid has been tremendous. It has taken many 
forms. It has taken the form of fertilizer for 
our farms; it has taken the form of new and 
different kinds of buildings for our families. 
It has enabled us to repair our railroads and 
resurface many of our streets. Has your aid 
been entirely one way? 

T shall let you give the answer to that. 
There is in Korea today an army of 750,000 
men who will fight for freedom to the end. 
It you should come with me to the last fron- 
Her of freedom, I could show you these men 
“ the munitions they possess. All of these 
noo from you, but there is something 
., nitely more valuable that you have given 
‘is army. In my mind it is the spirit that 
“cuvated your own soldiers at Valley Forge. 
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Korea is a long, long way from Valley Forge, 
but the battle still is the same. Are we to 
remain freemen or are we to be enslaved by 
a system which freemen have fought for al- 
most a thousand years? My fellow Koreans 
out there on the firing line are to me your 
fellow Americans of days gone by. They have 
the same purpose. They are willing to fight 
to the end for liberty. 

At one time in my experience in America, 
I was asked to talk about foreign affairs. 
I am much more familiar with domestic 
affairs. They are part and parcel of your 
personal life. I try to think of how domestic 
affairs can intrude on foreign affairs and I 
must be honest in telling you they cannot. 
Switzerland has never declared war on Korea. 
Korea has never declared war on Switzerland. 
We lived far apart. When a Swiss comes to 
my country he is regarded as a stranger 
and a man of good will. He is not in posses- 
sion of a gun and a person who wants to 
shoot somebody. He is a traveler in a far- 
away place and he conducts himself as a 
decent, ordinary person. He is not an enemy 
in any way, shape, or form. 

I wonder why nations can’t be that way? 
The stranger coming to you and receiving 
your hospitality and in turn giving you his 
friendship. Wouldn’t it be a lovely world 
if we dealt this way with one another? 

There is a story I must tell you about my 
country. There are two million dead out 
there, all Koreans. There are many thou- 
sands of American dead out there. Why did 
we fight and why did we perish? There is 
only one reason, and it is a desire deep within 
us to preserve decency. It is a desire within 
us to fight as long as we can for all the 
things we respect. It is a desire to make the 
greatest sacrifice of all for the one thing we 
respect above all others—liberty. 

My country is a sad, sad land. It has had 
the devastation of a tremendous war. It has 
seen conflicting armies marching up and 
down our little peninsula four times. It has 
seen death rained out of the skies. It has 
seen napalm bombs which spread fire almost 
electrically. It has seen the handicraft of 
the men and women go up in sudden smoke. 
Yet we still are not without hope, because 
we have the pledged faith of the United 
States of America. 

We are not without hope for another rea- 
son, because we have the largest anti-Com- 
munist army in the world. We are 750,000 
strong. We manned the hills and the valleys 


right next door to communism. From our . 


bombproof shelters we look out upon the 
enemy. He is scarcely 20 miles away. He 
is only 8 minutes from our ancient capital 
city of Seoul, that is, if he boards a Russian 
MIG with bombs. So you see, we live on 
tenterhooks out there. We are closer to 
death and destruction than any people on 
the face of the earth. But I want to tell you, 
my dear American friends, that we remain 
unefraid. 

Again, I repeat, we have the assurance that 
the United States is behind us. Then we 
have other assurance—a Korean one, that 
Syngman Rhee is our leader. He is a great 
and gentle man, who has worked for 5 dec- 
ades to redeem the liberty of his people. 
After World War II, and the signing of the 
peace, when the Japanese aggressor which 
had held my country in bondage for 45 years, 
had been sent back to his own land, Syngman 
Rhee came home to his own country and his 
own people. He is out there now, and I am 
the recipient of his faith. I cannot tell you 
how humble I feel. I see him, not as just 
a Korean, but as a symbol of everything we 
believe in, in the free world of today. 

My great President and Patriot, Syngman 
Rhee, is a frail, little man in appearance, but 
with a great spirit. He possesses the gift 
that God gives to certain men—great men— 
and that is a design to fight for freedom up 
to the final and dying moment, and never 
for an instant to let go of that flaming torch, 
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He is the epitome of what I want for my peo- 
ple. He is Korean Independence. He is 
Korean Liberty. He is Korean Freedom, and 
as a Korean, I am greatly disturbed by the 
Communist propaganda which has so many 
times made our great Patriot misunderstood. 
I have heard him referred to as “an obstinate, 
unyielding man.” Men of great courage do 
not yield to the enemy. 

I wonder how many fathers are remem- 
bered here in America for those same quali- 
ties? I remember the story of Mark Twain. 
He said that he had to live until he was 25 
years of age, before he discovered that his 
father had a grain of sense. 

There is not much difference between the 
farther in Korea, and a father in the United 


States. Both have lived and learned by ex- 
perience. Both have had to provide for their 
amilies. It is not an unusual thing, but 


rather the usual thing, that the father has 
to provide for the child. Our great Presi- 
dent has provided for his Nation, and he had 
to be firm in his beliefs, and firm in his 
courage, in order to obtain that objective. 

Let me tell you just a few facts about this 
great and good man. He isa frail figure. He 
has an undying conception of the rights of 
man. He has a sublime belief in man’s right 
to be free, and he has a limitless amount of 
courage. He has not been wrong and he will 
never be wrong. He is so right that if one 
follows his footsteps, that person cannot do 
wrong. He mystifies human beings yet, he 
possesses the qualities of the Saviour, and 
he has been for his country and his people. 
You follow him, either clear-eyed or other- 
wise, but you follow him. 

Now, having talked about the man, may 
I talk about the land? Please do not mis- 
understand me if I refer to it as a part of 
the American homeland. It is and it will 
forever be in the souls of many, many Amer- 
ican persons—mothers and fathers who have 
given us their sons. 

My country is a very ancient land. As a 
matter of fact, when I was in Korea last 
November we commemorated our 4,288th 
birthday. Our nation has a recorded history 
of almost 43 centuries. Our nation was 
founded on the principle of peace, freedom, 
charity, and equality. 

At very simple but impressive ceremonies 
marking our National Foundation Day the 
speakers recalled that since its birth as a 
nation, Korea has been a country of common 
race, common language, common customs, 
and common culture. 

They also pointed out what is deep in the 
heart of every Korean—namely, to see that 
our country is reunited, the Red invaders 
driven out of the north, communism eradi- 
cated from every phase of our life so that 
we may, as a republic patterned after your 
own, progress and thus comnrand the re- 
spectful attention and admiration not only 
of freeman in the Orient, but of freemen 
and women and nations all over the world. 

You see, the division of Korea was not 
one of her own making. It was arbitrarily 
forced upon her. It was the result of big 
power politics. It stemmed from the Yalta 


Conference. Like any people, proud of its 
heritage, Koreans will never accept it. 
When disunity threatened the United 


States, you fought to preserve your Union. 
We Koreans are prepared to do the same. 
There can be no assurance of a lasting peace 
in Asia or the entire Far East for that mat- 
ter, until Korea receives her just rights— 
and is again an undivided nation. 

In this strange world where we live today, 
we, in our outpost of freedom, must main- 
tain a large army. It happens to be the 
largest battle-tested, anti-Communist army 
today. We maintain this army largely 
through American help. But if we did not 
maintain it, our peninslua which is about 
the size of the State of Minnesota, would 
fall entirely under Communist control. 
Were this to happen Japan would be an 
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easy prey for the Reds. So, too, would be 
the Philippines, Formosa, what is left of 
Indochina, Thailand, the Malayan region, 
and the islands of Indonesia. 

Our centuries-old principle of peace, free- 
dom, charity, and equality would be the first 
victim of the Reds; even mighty America 
would be threatened, for conquest feeds upon 
conquest, .nd the Communists have not al- 
tered their philosophy in the slightest. Their 
aim is not only known, but confirmed by 
everyone in the Kremlin from the time of 
Lenin onward. 

Now, it is a very difficult thing for any 
nation to maintain peaceful progress when 
the circumstances of the day demand ade- 
quate military preparation. It is especially 
difficult in Korea, which was virtually ruined 
by the war. It is difficult even in your great 
country. Your burden of taxes is a heavy 
one. But, because of your vast wealth and 
resources, your know-how, and above all your 
love of liberty, you are able to do this be- 
cause the spirit of freedom is so deeply im- 
bedded in you that should such a test ever 
come, you would willingly go out to fight to 
preserve the altars of your sires, as you have 
so many times in the past. You would fight 
to the limit to prevent any Communists from 
coming around your home, for you do not 
want a rap on your door in the middle of 
the night, and secret police seizing you or a 
member of your family, and take them away 
to torture or certain death. This has been 
done in many lands by the Communists, 
and they would not hesitate to do it to you, 
if they could but get a foothold on this land 
of yours. 

You do not want the fear of this or other 
unnatural things intruding or encroaching 
upon what, with God’s help, you have earned 
in this great country; namely, the right to 
live and let live. 

May I at this point give you a quick bird’s- 
eve view of Korea. It is, as I have said, a 
relatively small peninsula, jutting out from 
the mainland of Asia. Its geographical po- 
sition has been against it from the very be- 
ginning. It is both a highroad to the 
continent, with all of its millions of human 
beings, and a highroad for continental con- 
quest of the teeming islands of Japan. In 
the past it has been used for both pur- 
poses. The Manchus swept down upon us 
and the Japanese swept up upon us. In 
each instance, Korea was the innocent by- 
stander, and had to suffer the consequences 
of alien invasion. 

For ourselves, over our long, long time as 
a nation, we have never visited aggression or 
aggressive war upon a neighbor. We have, 
however, fought like wildcats when aggres- 
sive neighbors attempted to invade our ter- 
ritory and conquer us, and we will fight 
again if need be. 

When we saw what the visitation of ancient 
invaders did to us, we tried isolationism, and 
it worked for nearly 500 years. And, in the 
period of our isolationism we developed our 
culture and made many contributions, which 
later found their way into European and 
Western life. Arabian seagoers, for example, 
got from us the great boon of the navigator— 
the magnetic compass. Our people also pro- 
duced the oldest solar observatory in the Far 
East. Long before radio and television, we 
contrived an instantaneous “all is well” for 
the security of our government. From the 
Yalu River, our northern boundary, to the 
straits of Shimonoseki on the south, we 
utilized our mountain ridges for bonfires 
of good tidings. A signal fire atop a moun- 
tain would indicate that everything in the 
region was peaceful; the next succeeding 
mountain would have another signal fire, and 
60 on. They would be lighted and expire to 
attest to the fact that there was no dis- 
order throughout the land. We loved peace 
50 much that instead of saying “hello” or 
_oodbye, our greetings and farewells were 

come in peace,” or “go in peace,” or 
“sleep in peace.” 
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Wherever I go all over the world, I find a 
Rotary Club. My trade is that of a diplo- 
mat. But wherever I find a Rotary Club, 
I find human kindness, understanding, and 
thoughtfulness about other persons. The 
last Rotary Club I found was in Seoul, Korea. 

I thank you. 


The Impact of Atomic Energy on the Oil 
and Gas Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an excel- 
lent speech entitled ‘“‘The Impact of 
Atomic Energy on the Oil and Gas In- 
dustry,” by the Honorable Gordon Dean, 
associate, Lehman Bros., of New York 
City, N. Y., formerly the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

It is a very important speech, dealing 
with the development of nuclear energy 
and its relationship to our present energ 
resources. Mr. Dean is one of the fore- 
most authorities on the development of 
atomic energy, both for peacetime uses 
and for the purposes of nuclear weapons. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

THE IMPACT OF ATOMIC ENERGY ON THE OIL 
AND GAS INDUSTRY 


(Remarks by Gordon Dean, associate, Leh- 
man Bros., New York, N. Y., senior vice 
president, nuclear energy, General Dynam- 
ics Corp., New York, N. Y., delivered at 
eighth annual meeting of Pipe Line Con- 
tractors Association of America, Boca 
Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, Fia., 
January 16, 1956) 

I have been asked today to talk to you 
concerning the possible impact of atomic 
energy on the petroleum and natural-gas 
industry. As a group engaged in the con- 
struction of pipelines for these two fuels, 
you are naturally interested in whether the 
new fuel, uranium, is going to make a serious 
dent in your business. 

Let me say at the outset that I do not 
think that the impact of atomic energy on 
the oil and gas industry is something to be 
feared. I visualize this new force as supple- 
menting existing fuels, rather than replac- 
ing them, and I'd like explain to you why I 
think so. 

First, let’s examine what we are talking 
about when we speak of atomic energy. One 
of the things which distinguishes uranium 
is that only seven-tenths of 1 percent of it 
is really useful in the production of energy. 
In any given portion of uranium, there are 
139 atoms of U-238 which are, for all intents 
and purposes, useless, and there is one atom 
of U-235 in which we are interested—for this 
is the atom which will fission, or, if you will, 
explode and produce heat. 

When uranium metal is brought together 
in sufficient amount and in certain geometric 
arrangements, we get what is known as a 
chain reaction; that is, the U-235 atom fis- 
sions, releasing neutrons which hit other 
U-235 atoms which, in turn, split, and so on. 
The splitting, or fissioning, releases great 
quantities of heat, and that is why we speak 
of the gadget in which the uranium is placed 
as a reactor, or pile, or nuclear furnace. 
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What we have accomplished by all this j, 
simply to produce a new source of heat, 
we produce it by a new kind of fuel. 
uranium. 

To convert this into electricity, th 
making it useful, we must still go ¢; . 
the same steps as any powerhouse—cg 
the heat, convert it to steam, take the 
to the turbines and to the generators, and 
finally to the transmission line. As You well 
know, in this process 80 percent of oure 
is lost, but there is no way of getting elec. 
tricity directly from fission. 

; Uranium faces the same heat logs prob. 
ems as any other fuel. Now the problem 
is how competitive is this new source of heat 
with the heat which we get from oil, 
wood and coal? This is important to the 
oil and the gas industry because whereas in 
1918 oil and gas supplied 15 percent of the 
total energy of the country, today it sup. 
plies close to 60 percent, and a great indus. 
try has been built around it. 

One of the first things that is quite clear 
is that the United States is going to be the 
last affected by the encroachment of the 
atom simply because we have, not unlimited, 
but very large, amounts of coil, oil, and 
Other countries of the world, on the other 
hand, are less privileged, some having no 
fuel, and others, such as England, high-cost 
fuel. In England, the need for a power 
source, independent of coal, has led the 
British to build about a dozen rather large 
reactors, and Britain, by 1975, expects atomic 
energy to meet 40 percent of her power re. 
quirements. - 

A similar situation faces West Germany, 
and it is this very incentive to get cheap 
power which will probably bring Germany 
very fast among the leading atomic energy 
countries of the world, even with her slow 
start. 

In the United States in the larger cities 
we can furnish power at 6 or 7 or 8 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. In parts of Australia 
and Japan, it will run from 18 to 380 mills 
per kilowatt-hour; in Belgium, about 12 to 
15 mills per kilowatt-hour, and in some of 
the remote regions of the world, as high 
as 4 or 5 cents per kilowatt-hour. The in- 
centive, therefore, to get the most out of 
the atom is much greater in other coun- 
tries than it is in the United States. It is 
hard, and it is risky, to crystal ball, but I 
would probably not be far off to say that 
by 1975 in this country, only about 10 per- 
cent of our power needs will come from 
atomic energy, and much of that is not in 
competition with oil or gas, but rather with 
coal. 

The place where atomic energy is most apt 
to be utilized is in electric power plants, and 
even when the day comes that it is sub- 
stantially used for this purpose, it can have 
very little effect on the oil industry—for the 
total amount of residual fuel used for power 
generation in the United States in 1953 rep- 
resented only 3.3 percent of the total vol- 
ume of crude run. As Mr. Robert Wilson, 
Chairman of the Board of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, observed, “Even if we 
lost our central power-plant business en- 
tirely during the next 25 years, we would 
hardly notice it; in fact, we might well lose 
it to coal long before that, and no tears 
would be shed.” 

Of course, natural gas is also used to make 
electricity, but the amount used represents 
only about 18 percent of the country’s total 
fuel for electric power. 

Just about the biggest single use for fuel 
oil today is for ships, including tankers. Is 
this market likely to be invaded by the atom? 
You are all aware of the fact that the Nauw- 
tilus and the Sea Wolf submarines are pro 
pelled by an atomic-power plant. This is 
not to say, however, that the cost of the pow 
er in such a plant is competitive with the 
cost of other fuels. It is very far from it, but 
there was a special reason for putting am 
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mic-power plant in a submarine. A sub- 
marine below the surface runs on batteries 
use a combustion engine requires oxy- 
for its operation; in order to survive, it 
must surface to recharge the batteries. When 
it surfaces it’s a target for the enemy. But 
with an atomic-power plant it can remain 
submerged for an almost unlimited period. 
the ship’s shakedown cruise, in the 

g of 1955, the Nautilus made a 1,300- 
mile run from New London, Conn., to San 
Juan, P. R., comletely submerged. It was 
the greatest distance, by a factor of 10, ever 
steamed, completely submerged, by any sub- 
marine, and it maintained, submerged, an 
average speed of 16 knots for the entire voy- 
age. In short, the Nautilus is able to cruise 
ground the world without refueling. For 
this, the Navy is willing to pay a price—a 
rice far greater than that of a regular pow- 
erplant, simply because it gives to her a far 
more effective weapon. The likelihood is, 
therefore, that the Navy, in its new construc- 
tion of submarines, aircraft carriers, and 
even escort vessels will go the nuclear route. 

But does this mean that our merchant ma- 
rine, our commercial ships, will do likewise? 
As of today, the atomic reactor, costwise, 
cannot beat oil. It may be that in a period 
of 15 years the oil industry will lose the fuel- 
oil business of some of the larger new ships. 
But, again, as Mr. Wilson says, ‘““What of it?” 
The impact. would be slight. 

Another field in which atomic power has 
{ts attractions is in the field cf nuclear pro- 
pulsion of aircraft. This, today, is a mili- 
tary necessity. The primary advantage of 
such aircraft is, as in the case of the sub- 
marine, one of unlimited range. If we can 
develop a powerplant for a large bomber, and 
various groups are working on this in the 
United States today, there is no reason why 
it should ever face fuel limitations. There 
is no reason, for example, why it should not 
be able to fly nonstop around the world, or, 
if it made any sense, twice around the world. 
The weight of fuel is the serious limiting 
factor in all airplane designs, and a nuclear 
powerplant would solve the problem. One 
of these days, we will have it. There is noth- 
ing inherently impossible in the situation. 
Ishould point out, however, that it presents 
some serious problems, and these are the 
problems which arise from radiation. The 
crew must be carefully shielded from the 
radiation. Those on the ground at takeoff 
and landing must be shielded from the radi- 
ation. And the flight patterns of the plane 
must be carefully worked out so that in the 
event of a crash, dangerous radioactivity is 
not spread in a populated area. It is this 
very troublesome problem of radiation which, 
today, keeps one frdm thinking too opti- 
mistically about the incorporation of reac- 
tors into the commercial planes of the fu- 
ture. If all flights could be over water, this 
would not be too serious, if there were a real 
cost incentive. But I seriously doubt that 
any commercial airline will ever wish to 
equip its planes with reactor powerplants. 

What of the railroads? Will we some day 
see nuclear propulsion of trains? There are 
some who think we will. I, for one, think 
we will not. I say this, not because there 
is any reason why a nuclear powerplant 
cannot be developed which will fit into an 
engine and pull a string of cars—if you can 
put one in a submarine, you can obviously 
put one on some kind of a mobile platform 
which will operate on rails—but, again, I 
think that the problem of radiation will 
come up to haunt us, as well as the problem 
of cost. There is no particular incentive to 
secure unlimited range in a railroad engine 
as there is in the case of the military sub- 
marine or the military aircraft. Trains must 
stop frequently and in populated areas. A 
railroad station is almost synonymous with 
& crowd, and an accident involving a nuclear- 
Propelled engine would present extremely 
nasty contamination. 
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~~ Turning to costs for a moment, the rail- 
roads would have to completely reequip their 
rights-of-way with special crews and heavily 
shielded facilities to load the reactors into 
the engines and unload the reactor cores 
containing the spent fuel elements. This 
would require very extensive facilities. 

Again we come back to the question, “Why 
put one in an engine?” The chances are 
that it will cost considerably more than coal 
or oil, and that it will present so many radia- 
tion problems that the railroads would re- 
gret the day they ever entered the business. 

And what of trucks and automobiles? 
Will they some day be propelled by nuclear 
powerplants? I, for one, think not. Pres- 
ent fuels are quite adequate for this purpose. 
Reactors are necessarily bulky. They require 
heavy shielding and they involve many dol- 
lars. They are not going to get down to the 
size of a gas tank, and as for the radiation 
problems which would be presented along 
our highways, I hate to contemplate them. 

Another comforting thing to anyone in 
the oil and gas industry arises from the 
tremendous growth in the power demand in 
the years ahead. World population today 
is a little less than 2!4 billion. By 1975, it 
will be approximately 3 billion, and by the 
end of the century, 3.7 billion. The demand 
for energy grows even faster than popula- 
tion. The energy demand in 1975 will be 
nearly double that of 1950. In fact, the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission 
predicted that America’s electrical energy 
output in 1975 would be more than triple 
that of 1950. That same commission pre- 
dicted that by 1975 Americans would need 
5 billion barrels of oil for every 214 billions 
they consumed in 1950, and worldwide, one 
authority has estimated that we may need 
40 million barrels a day in 1975, in contrast 
to 14 million a day in 1950. As R. G. Follis, 
chairman of the board of Standard of Cali- 
fornia, predicts: “To meet the energy de- 
mand, conventional fuel output will have 
to rise swiftly, and we will still need the 
help of the atom.” 

I have found no one in the oil industry 
today who fears the atom’s encroachment. 
They look upon it, rather, as a necessary sup- 
plement to present-day fuels. Something 
could come along, of course, to change this 
picture. You read, this summer, accounts 
of the Geneva Conference on Atomic Energy, 
and the statements made there that within 
20 years, it is possible that the scientists will 
master the control of the thermonuclear, or 
fusion, reaction, thus reproducing on earth 
the reactions which take place in the sun. 
This is a possibility. It is far from a prob- 
ability. But even should it come, its impact 
on oil and gas would only be felt in that 
rather small percentage of your product 
which today goes for power generation. You 
are not going to have a thermonuclear 
powerplant on a ship or a plane, much less 
in the home and automobile. 

I probably should make brief reference to 
the fact that the atom, as of today, is assist- 
ing the oil industry more than it is com- 
peting with it. Rather extensive research 
work is being carried on by several of the 
oil-refining companies into studying the ef- 
fects of radiation on the molecules of petro- 
leum. Out of this may come some significant 
changes in the refining process. 

Oil well “logging”’ is helping greatly to take 
the guesswork and the risk out of oil produc- 
tion and exploration, and the applications of 
nuclear science are increasingly important 
to the well logger. Low levels of natural 
radioactivity provide a valuable means for 
identifying many of the strata in the earth’s 
crust. From his gamma measurements, the 
logger determines the oil and water content 
and, hence, the porosity of oil-bearing strata. 

You are all familiar with the use of radio- 
isotopes ‘in the study of flow problems, and 
the use which is today being made to tag 
liquids in pipelines by introducing isotopes 
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into the pipes themselves. Virgually all of 
the large oil companies today have sizable 
technical teams studying the scientific rela- 
tionship between oil and the atom. In en- 
gine test laboratories, the amount of wear 
for moving parts, such as piston rings, is now 
determined in a small fraction of the time 
formerly required. This is done by irradiat- 
ing the parts to be studied, and measuring, 
only after a brief test run, the radioactivity 
of the lubricating oil in which the worn-off 
metal collects. Many other * illustrations 
might be given of the atom’s contribution, 
even today, to the oil industry. Certainly, 
one can summarize by saying it’s helped 
more than it’s hurt. 

In summary, it would seem that the in- 
dustry has little to fear from the atom— 
that in the field of central station power, 
perhaps 10 or 15 percent, at the most, will 
be supplied by atomic energy in 1975—that 
in the foreseeable future, in the field of 
transportation, nuclear power has its first 
appeal to the military—both at sea and in 
the air. It has some prospect of being useful 
in the commercial field for surface vessels 
although the costs presently seem to make 
this application commercially unwise. As 
for the railroads, the incentive for unlimited 
range is not present, and the dangers of 
radiation are great. And as for our high- 
ways, forget it. 

In short, my advice would be to enjoy this 
Florida sunshine as long as you can, and 
look for bigger and better profits in 1956. 


Postal Decentralization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend and revise my re- 
marks, I include the following statement 
regarding decentralization of post-office 
administration and operations which I 
have sent to my colleagues om the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice: . 

I wish to make a brief statement with re- 
spect to the report of the Subcommittee on 
Post Office and Postal Operations which the 
House Committee on Post Offige and Civil 
Service today voted to make a House docu- 
ment. 

In making this statement I speak for my- 
self alone and entirely on my own initiative, 
and at the request or suggestion of no one 
else. 

Ido so with misgivings because of my great 
respect for the chairman and every member 
of the subcommittee, as well as for the two 
ex officio members of the subcommittee. In 
what I have to say, I would not knowingly 
transgress any rule of propriety or courtesy 
toward my colleagues. Particularly I do not 
want to appear to arrogate to myself knowl- 
edge or wisdom equal to that of the subcom- 
mittee in a field which has been the subcom- 
mittee’s special area of investigation. My 
sole motive is to seek more information. 

My comments are directed to the section 
of this subcommittee report dealing with 
postal reorganization and decentralization, 
covering pages 4 to 18, inclusive, of the com- 
mittee print. 

This section contains what appear to me to 
be very categorical findings and conclusions. 
I shall ttemize the particular findings and 
conclusions with which I am concerned later 
in this statement. First of all, however, I 
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should like 40 make a few very brief com- 
ments about these findings and conclusions, 

1. It is my understanding, and I state this 
simply as a matter of fact and not critically, 
that these findings and conclusions are not 
documented by any printed hearings and 
lack any detailed elaboration within the sub- 
commitiee report itself. 

2. The scope and character of these find- 
ings and conclusions constitute, in my judg- 
ment, a definite and severe indictment either 
of the soundness and validity of much of 
the postal decentralization program or the 
soundness of its present administration and 
operation. 

3. These findings and conclusions, and the 
publicity already given to them, seem to me 
to cast a shadow of concern and uncertainty 
over the Post Office Department, over the 
key personnel of the regional and district 
offices, and over the postmasters in relation 
to the decentralization program, which ought 
to be cleared up as speedily as possible in 
the interests of the postal service. 

4. It seems to me that because of these 
considerations it is desirable that the Post 
Office Committee as a whole, or through this 
same subcommittee, further explore and dis- 
close the full facts on which its findings 
and conclusions are based, to the end of 
either correcting any mistaken impressions 
or of recommending further constructive 
corrective procedures by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

5. For the same reasons, it would seem to 
me that the Post Office Department should 
and would welcome further exploration of 
the matter, with a full opportunity for De- 
partment officials to present all relevant in- 
formation and views they may have to offer 
on the matter. My feeling on this score is 
strengthened by the fact that simultaneously 
with the release of this subcommittee report, 
the Post Office Department prepared and is- 
sued to the committee members a mimeo- 
graphed statement in the nature of an anal- 
ysis and rebuttal of some of the subcom- 
mittee’s findings and conclusions. Indeed, I 
believe the Department has an obligation to 
present in even greater detail its views with 
respect to the subcommittee’s findings and 
conclusions, 

6. Finally, I am deeply interested, as a 
member of this committee, in further clear- 
ing up the entire picture because the find- 
ings and conclusions of the subcommittee 
are, in sO many particulars, completely oppo- 
site to the impression I have gained with 
respect to the decentralization program. My 
impressions, admittedly limited, are based on 
conversations with postmasters and other 
members of the postal service both within 
and outside my own district, and on my own 
most satisfactory experience with the serv- 
ices extended to my constituents and to me 
under the regional and district office setup. 

Let me say, at this point, that I am not 
posing as a champion of the Post Office De- 
partment in this matter, beyond being con- 
cerned that full justice should be done the 
Department in view of the herculean efforts 
it has devoted to the decentralization pro- 
gram and in view of its vast importance, 
for good or ill, to the postal service. 

Certainly I do not contend—and I am sure 
the Department would not contend—that 
the program is perfect, either as to plan or 
operation. Certainly I share the concern of 
the subcommittee that no topheavy or costly 
and unproductive bureaucracy be set up un- 
der this program. I do not wish any facts 
to be concealed for any imagined benefit 
to the Post Office Department or its present 
administration. On the contrary, I hope 
there will be an opportunity to secure more 
facts—many more facts. I am simply con- 
cerned that the findings and conclusions 
contained in the subcommittee report do 
not prove to be a verdict based on inadequate 
facts. 

Now permit me to cite some of the specific 
findings and conclusions in this subcommit- 
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tee report which are the basis of the concern 
I have expressed: 

1. The statement (p. 14) that “analysis 
by the subcommittee of the organizational 
structure which has been placed in effect 
within the regions visited discloses informa- 
tion and evidence that the present provision 
for 91 district managers, with office staffs, 
is neither essential nor desirable to the effi- 
cient functioning of the regional organiza- 
tions.” 

2. The statement (also p. 14) that “the in- 
terposition of this additional layer of super- 
vision * * * will, it is believed, create a se- 
rious impediment to postmasters in the man- 
agement of their offices which would not 
exist if the plan were revised to require that 
the postmasters report direct to the heads 
of the regional offices.” 

3. The statement (p. 15) that “the sub- 
committee found that there is no clear-cut 
definition of authority retained by the De- 
partment and that delegated to posmasters,” 
and that “such a condition obviously tends 
to foster confusion and misunderstanding.” 

4. The statement (again on p. 15) that 
“the establishment of district managers to 
function between the regional organizations 
and the postmaster would seem to bring 
about conflict in authority and might even- 
tually make the postmaster an impotent 
figurehead.” 

5. The further statement (p. 16) that “any 
increase in staff or authority for the district 
managers would cause further conflict in au- 
thority and eventually place the postmasters 
who, in 23,000 offices, are appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, in a 
rather unimportant position.” 

6. The statement (also on p. 16)—and one 
to which I must respectfully take exception 
both as to content and tone—that “it is not 
believed to be the intention of the Depart- 
ment to eliminate the position of postmaster 
and replace that official with a lower-sal- 
aried supervisor.” 

7. The statement (p. 15) that “Postmas- 
ters have been and should continue to be the 
local managers of the postal service.” It had 
been my understanding that because of the 
necessity, prior to decentralization, for post- 
masters to clear so many details of authority 
and operation with Washington, they previ- 
ously fell far short of any business concept 
of being true local managers. It has also 
been my understanding that by bringing the 
Department closer to the postmasters 
through decentralization, their role as local 
managers has been greatly improved. 

8. The statement (again on p. 16) that 
“the subcommittee believes that’ in any re- 
organization of the Department's affairs a 
great deal more authority should be dele- 
gated to the postmaster’—which statement I 
cite particularly because of an impression I 
have gained that the postmasters feel that 
the present decentralization program has, 
in intent and in fact, actually served to en- 
hance and strengthen the efficiency, author- 
ity, and prestige of the postmaster by pro- 
viding him a more direct and prompt contact 
with the Post Office Department. 

9. The statement (p. 17) that “if the De- 
partment considers it desirable to have field 
representatives in the areas where district 
offices have presently been established, these 
district managers could remain at their same 
locations, not in the capacity of supervisors 
of postmasters but in the capacity of service 
representatives of the regional operations 
manager or the regional director.” I cite this 
statement particularly because I believe that 
any confusion (either in fact or in the sub- 
committee’s mind) as to the supervisory ver- 
sus service representative status of the dis- 
trict manager needs to be cleared up. 

10. A final statement, appearing on page 
8 of the report, that “Since the Department 


‘has undertaken this reorganization pro- 


gram, it is the Judgment of the subcommit- 
tee that it should be accomplished expedi- 
tiously.” I cite this statement because it 
seems to me to stand in absolute contradic- 
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tion to the clearly critical and cong 
tory content of so much of the report 
respect to the decentralization program. 
the program is as bad, and is fraught with 
grave evils as much of the report seems ta 
imply, the consistency of urging a Speeding 
up of the completion of the program some. 
how escapes me. 

In conclusion—in view of what Seems to 
me to be the great importance of the find. 
ings and conclusions I have cited, and be. 
cause I believe there should be further 
portunity for the architects of this decen. 
tralization program to review that Program 
with the subcommittee or the full commit. 
tee, I feel I must reserve judgment on the 
subcommittee report and await more infor. 
mation. I hope this committee will, in itg 
wisdom, be of like mind. 


The Forced Resignation of Civil Aero 
nautics Administrator Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial which was published in a recent 
edition of Flight magazine, which is an 
old and well established aviation maga- 
zine. The editorial is entitled “The 
Forced Resignation of Administrator 
Lee.” The editorial deals with his firing 
and replacement by a purely Republican 
partisan appointee to this highly tech- 
nical task of keeping our airlines safe 
and providing for adequate and safe 
means of traffic control and airport de- 
velopment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE FoRCED RESIGNATION OF ADMINISTRATOR 
LEE 


Recent issues of this magazine have point- 
ed out the major factors responsible for the 
unfortunate return of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration into the public arena as 4 
political football. It all came to a head last 
month when Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks forced the resignation of Mr. Fred 
Lee as CAA Administrator. 

Boiled down to one simple statement of 
fact, the situation can be summed up 
follows: The CAA has been placed in the 
untenable position of trying to carry on its 
constitutional responsibilities in the face of 
tremendous aviation growth without suffi- 
cient money to handle that growth, especi- 
aily insofar as increased air traffic is con- 
cerned. Mr. Lee is simply the goat, the fall 
guy, of this impasse. 

The people responsible for this hot seat 
are Under Secretary of Commerce Rothschild 
(and before him Under Secretary Robert 
Murray), Secretary Weeks, and the executive 
branch of the Government headed up by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. A portion 
of the blame for the untenable position of 
the CAA must be shouldered by the Con- 
gress, who found it too easy to take the 
recommendations of the Budget Bureau and 
the Department of Commerce planners when 
it came time to write and pass the appro- 
priations. Mr. Lee’s warnings and requests 
went unheard. 

These columns predicted that the situation 
would get worse before it started to improve. 
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did not contemplate anything as 
the removal of Fred ped = CAA 
r, it was very clear at some- 
_openge give and actually Lee’s forced 
jgnation is more deplorable than it is sur- 
= ing. We all might as well face the fact 
t there’s a new aviation mess in Washing- 
and the politiciams are in the saddle. 
departure of Mr. Lee has brought CAA 
lowest morale level in recent history. 
It won't take long for the bad morale situa- 
tion in Washington to spread out into the 
field. What hurts most_is the realization 
that we need more, not less, technically 
trained CAA career men of experience as the 
many complex jobs right now and can ill 
afford the exodus of many fine men who can 
no longer stomach petty Department of Com- 
merce interference with problems and mat- 
ters Department officials simply don’t 
ehend. 
alae is very little consolation in the 
knowledge that Messrs. Weeks and Rothschild 
will inherit the mess they helped to create 
and that it could conceivably be their own 
political undoing and the end of Department 
of Commerce control of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, a proposal which has been 
threatened by Senator MIKE MONRONEY. He 
is fairly well up on his civil aviation and is 
generally conceded to be the natural re- 
placement in the Senate for that stanch sup- 
porter of civil aviation and author of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, Senator Pat 
McCarran, who passed to his final reward 2 
years ago. At least four congressional com- 
mittees have shown an interest in full in- 
vestigation of the recent Department of Com- 
merce manipulations to get a strangle hold 
on both the CAA and the CAB. With elec- 
tion year coming up there’s a good chance 
that Messrs. Weeks et al. will inherit the hot 
seat unintentionally and end up with a.White 
House request for their resignations, too. 
Usually there’s not that much simple justice 
in Washington politicS but any intelligent 
observer can not overlook the possibility. 
While some sideliners see in all these recent 
developments certain nefarious schemes afoot 
to put ground transportation people in com- 
mand of aviation, or read into Lee’s forced 
resignation the multimillion dollar argu- 
ment over Tacan versus VOR DME, we take 
the considered view that these are only minor 
actors and plots in a much larger drama in 
which basic United States aviation policy is 
again up for debate and basic improvement. 
It is truly unfortunate that a man of Fred 
Lee's ability, character, and airmanship had 
to be scuttled after 33 months of intelligent 
CAA leadership under almost impossible 
budgetary and administrative conditions. 
Yet, if his forced resignation serves to focus 
the spotlight of public and industry atten- 
tion on the near-fatal weaknesses in sound 
Government aviation policy, planning, and 
implementation and brings about a full- 
fledged congressional investigation with 
eventual independent status for the CAA, 


— Mr. Lee will not have been knifed in 
vain. 
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Statement on Israel and the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
the statement which I endorsed on the 
Middle East situation on October 10, 
1955. Today, with the situation more 
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tense, I stand on this statement even 
more strongly than I did previously. 
STATEMENT ON ISRAEL AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mecent developments in the Middle East 
have reemphasized the necessity of estab- 
lishing peace in that troubled area. Wide- 
spread sale of arms to Egypt and other Arab 
powers by the Communists countries is an 
ominous indication of the unwillingness of 
these States to maintain peace and is fur- 
ther proof of the instability of the Arab 
countries. Under these conditions, the 
United States should reassert its willingness 
to guarantee Arab-Israel borders through 
formal treaty obligations. 

The declaration of such a plan by Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles on August 
26, 1955, encouraged those of us who believe 
that our own security and the prevention 
of Communist expansion is dependent upon 
a peaceful solution of Middle Eastern ten- 
sion. Unless this Government takes such a 
strong position, border clashes and a tragic 
arms race will ensue. A conflict could only 
result in an increment to Communist 
strength and unnecessary harm to the demo- 
cratic State of Israel, whose very existence 
under United Nations sponsorship is. a 
responsibility shared by our Government. 

Therefore, I urge that an additional as- 
surance be given to Israel that it will be 
protected and that warnings be made to 
Egypt that aggression with Communist-sup- 
plied arms will be regarded by the United 
States in a most serious light. 


The Dairy Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the ReEcorp an excellent statement on 
the dairy industry by Assistant Secre- 
tary Ear] L. Butz, of the Department 
of Agriculture. I think it is an inter- 
esting and encouraging report on the 
great strides dairymen have made in 
solving their problems during the past 
3 years. 

THE EXPANDING AMERICAN MARKET 
(Address by Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, U. S. Department of 

Agriculture, at the annual convention of 

the Ohio Dairy Products Association, Co- 

lumbus, Ohio, January 24, 1956) 

During the past couple of years dairy farm- 
ers and the dairy industry have increasingly 
been merchandising their products and 
moving them into human consumption. 
The American dairy industry has been teach- 
ing a great and fundamental lesson in farm 
economics. It has demonstrated that effec- 
tive pricing and aggressive merchandising, 
teamed together, can move dairy products 
into human stomachs rather than into Gov- 
ernment warehouses. 

During the last couple of year especially, 
the dairy industry has greatly increased its 
efforts in promoting and merchandising 
dairy products. We in the Department of 
Agriculture commend all of you for your 
splendid efforts in this direction. 

In the past years, I believe, weak merchan- 
dising, complacency and _ resistance to 
change, often have hampered the possibility 
of bringing about increased consumption of 
your products. We are therefore pleased to 
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see the fine manner in which your industry 
has come forth with the vigor, boldness, and 
imagination it needs to meet the challenge 
of substitutes, imitations, and competition 
of other goods for the consumer’s dollar. 

A year and a half ago the dairy industry 
was faced with frightening surpluses. Gov- 
ernment stocks of butter, cheese, and pow- 
dered milk were at an all-time high, and 
were increasing at alarming rates. This 
occurred under the price stimulus of 90 per- 
cent of parity supports. Under this stimula- 
tion, production increased rapidly while per 
capita consumption of nearly all dairy prod- 
ucts decreased. Something had to be done. 

You are all familiar with the story. The 
Department of Agriculture, reccgnizing that 
the country simply was not buying all the 
milk products produced at the high rigid 
price support level, adjusted dairy supports 
to 75 percent of parity. About the same 
time, the American Dairy Association, State 
associations, dairy-marketing organizations, 
and dairy-producer groups intensified their 
advertising and sales promotion activities. 

Everyone is pleased with the results. 
Consumption of nearly all dairy products 
is up, both on a per capita basis and in 
total. Government price support purchases 
of dairy products dropped sharply. For ex- 
ample, dairy price support purchases of but- 
ter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids in 
1955 were down 35 percent from purchases 
in 1954, Continued heavy disposals of dairy 
products through 1955 brought Commodity 
Credit Corporation inventories at the end 
of the year to the lowest point for butter 
and cheese since 1953, and for nonfat dry 
milk since 1951. Last December 31, the un- 
committed holdings of CCC amounted to 
47 million pounds of butter, 264 million 
pounds of cheese, and only 3.1 million pounds 
of nonfat dry milk solids. These figures com- 
Pare with peak holdings of 466 million 
pounds of butter in July 1954, 436 million 
pounds of cheese in September 1954, and 
599 million pounds of nonfat dry milk solids 
in April 1954. Butter purchases during 1955 
were down 50 percent from 1954 butter 
purchases. 

But the most heartening thing of all is 
that the average prices received by producers 
for milk in 1955 averaged above 1954, even 
under the lower price support levels. This 
reflects the increased proportion of milk 
going into higher level utilization. 

What is happening in the dairy industry 
is a living demonstration that a flexible 
price support program, judiciously handled, 
can turn a great farm enterprise off the road 
toward financial ruin, and down the road of 
economic stability with increasing sales in 
nongovernmental markets. ” 

The important lesson in sound farm eco- 
nomics the dairy industry is writing should 
be watched closely by other sectors of the 
American farm economy. 

CONSUMPTION RATES ARE UP 


he most heartening note in the dairy 
picture in recent months is the increase in 
per capita consumption of the principal 
dairy items. The annual rates of consump- 
tion of milk, butter, and cheese showed en- 
couraging increases in 1954 over. the pre- 
vious year when the 90 percent of parity sup- 
ports were still in effect for dairy products. 
1955 showed still further increases. 

It is particularly encouraging to note the 
higher rate of fluid milk consumption. 
Nearly half of the available production. of 
milk is consumed as fluid milk and cream, 
For that reason even a small percentage in- 
crease in the use of milk in fluid form brings 
a substantial improvement in the supply- 
demand balance. Consumption information 
for a group of Federal order market areas 
indicates that in 1955 consumption of fluid 
whole milk ran about 4 percent above a 
year earlier. A part of this increase in milk 
sales in city markets must be attributed to 
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increased population. However, the gen- 
eral rate of population increase has been 
less than 2 percent per year. It therefore ap- 
pears that per capita consumption has in- 
‘creased about 2 percent. 

Per capita consumption of butter increased 
6 percent during 1954 over the previous 
year, and increased another 2 percent in 
1955. 

This means that 166 million people in the 
United States are now eating butter at a 
rate of 9.2 pounds a year. Last year per 
capita consumption was 9 pounds. This is in 
contrast with 1953, when consumption was 
8.5 pounds for each person, with high price 
supports holding butter off the market. 

The consumption of American cheese per 
person rose 8 percent in 1954 over 1953, and 
continued up in 1955. 

AGGRESSIVE MERCHANDISING IS STILL NEEDED 


You have made a good start in publicizing 
your product and in moving it into consump- 
tion. You must not relax on your efforts to 
sell dairy products. The great American 
market is expanding rapidly both in num- 
bers and purchasing power. 

In total, about 121 billion pounds of milk 
was used for food products in 1955 compared 
with about 120 billion pounds in 1954. The 
Census Bureau indicates that if the present 
birth rate continues, our 1960 population 
will approximate 179 million. This is equiv- 
alent to adding a city about the size of Phila- 
delphia each year to the dairy market, or a 
market for 2 billion additional pounds of 
milk. 

Even though’substantial progress has been 
made so far in increasing total consumption 
in the United States, the fact still remains 
that the per capita consumption of dairy 
products in this country ranks 13th among 
15 countries for which information is avail- 
able. 

In 1955 our per capita consumption of milk 
and dairy products in terms of whole milk 
equivalent approximated 710 pounds, which 
was about half that of the 2 leaders, Ireland 
and New Zealand, where consumption per 
person is somewhat more than 1,400 pounds 
a@ year. It might also be pointed out that 
we rank 13th in butter consumption; 1lth 
in cheese; 6th in fluid milk; 4th in dried 
milk; and lead in only 1 category, that of 
canned milk. 

These figures indicate strongly that we 
have a long way to go if we are to realize 
fully the market potential of dairy products 
here in America. 

Although most Americans today are well 
fed, dietary surveys show that many fam- 
ilies still need to consume more milk if 
theyeare to have adequately balanced diets. 
I think that we can increase consumption 
among these families if we continue to edu- 
cate the consumer sufficiently in the uses 
and advantages of our dairy products. In 
fact, it might be weil if we tried to match 
the increase that took place over recent years 
in the meat industry. The consumption per 
person of red meat in the United States in- 
creased from approximately 143 pounds in 
1949 to 161 pounds in 1955. During the past 
decade there has also been a significant in- 
crease in the utilization of the nonfat solids 
of milk. Such high quality food proteins 
should find a ready market in a diet-con- 
scious America which is steadily swinging 
away from some traditional starchy foods. 

The goals mentioned here illustrate some 
of the incentives for industry efforts to de- 
velop broader markets for dairy products 
here at home. Such industry promotion is a 
necessary part of the overall program to re- 
duce dairy surpluses by increasing consump- 
tion here at home and building a larger 
market for them abroad. 

There is a potential market also in ex- 
panding our foreign outlets. The Federal 
Government, in disposing of its surpluses, 
has done much to acquaint foreign govern- 
ments and other foreign purchasers with the 
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quality of our dairy products. These foreign- 
disposal programs have been carried on with 
the same care as with our domestic-distribu- 
tion programs to develop new demands for 
dairy products without displacing sales 
normally made by the dairy industry of the 
United States or of friendly foreign coun- 
tries. 
GOVERNMENT STOCKS REDUCED 


The total quantity of dairy products 
moved out of Government warehouses in the 
marketing year ending March 1955 totaled 
1.5 billion pounds. This was 314 times the 
amount disposed of in the previous mar- 
keting year. Disposals in the 7-month pe- 
riod, April through October 1955, totaled 800 
million pounds. 

During the 1954-55 marketing year a total 
of 761 million pounds of dairy products from 
the inventories of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation were moved into consumer 
channels through donations to nonprofit 
school-lunch programs and to needy groups 
both here and overseas. This represented 
an increase of 431 million pounds over the 
previous year. 

With the cooperation of schoo! officials and 
the efforts of local dairy industry and citi- 
ben groups, a large market for milk has been 
developed among schoolchildren. There are 
now two important programs through which 
the Federal Government participates in pro- 
moting milk consumption by schoolchil- 
dren—the national school-lunch program 
and the special school-milk program. 

In the 1953-54 school year, 10 million chil- 
dren in secondary and elementary schools 
out of a total enrollment of 34 million par- 
ticipated in the national school-lunch pro- 
gram. They consumed 1,600 million half 
pints of milk in this program. This was 
double the amount used by participating 
schools in the first year of operation under 
the National School Lunch Act, 1946-47. 
Last year participation in the school-lunch 
program increased to 11 million children 
and milk consumption rose to 1,765 million 
half pints. 

The special school milk program which was 
started in 1954 has encouraged even more the 
consumption of milk by school children. 
During the 1954-55 school year a total of 8.7 
million children in 41,400 schools partici- 
pated in the special school milk program. 
The increased consumption under this pro- 
gram totaled 451 million half pints for the 
school year, an amount equivalent to the 
total milk produced during June 1955 in the 
State of Tennessee. Changes were made in 
this program for the 1955-56 schoo! year to 
eliminate some operating problems that lim- 
ited its full development the year earlier. 


Secretary Benson has recommended to the 
Congress that authority for the special school 
milk program be increased from 50 million to 
75 million annually. This will bring still 
more schools and additional pupils into the 
program next year. 

Consumption of fluid milk by Army, Navy, 
and Marine personnel has also been increased 
by about 40 percent through a supplemental 
program authorized under the Agricultural 
Act of 1954. Under similar arrangements, 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital pa- 
tients increased their consumption of milk 
1,187,000 pounds over a 4-month period. In 
addition to the fluid milk program, over 86 
million pounds of butter, more than 3 mil- 
lion pounds of cheese, and 7 million pounds 
of nonfat dry milk were transferred by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the Armed 
Services through the end of December 1955. 
Most of these supplies represent an addition 
to the normal market purchases of the mili- 
tary agencies. Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has also transferred 3.6 million pounds 
of butter to the Veterans’ Administration. 

Under all these programs, the Department 
of Agricuiture has aimed at increasing the 
consumption and at the same time has at- 
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tempted to build a market for future Sales 
persons who have acquired the habit of ng ' 
suming milk and dairy products, ? 

In order to increase consumption fyrt 
all of us must do an even better job of 
marketing and merchandising. In do 
this, we not only will reduce Surpluseg but 
we will also shift emphasis away from Dries 
supports as the chief assurance of fair 
prices and reasonable incomes. Experiens 
has shown that price supports cannot in. 
crease consumption. This can Only ye 
brought about by realistic pricing ang more 
aggressive selling that will encourage ip. 
creased consumer buying and expanding 
consumption. 

The future for the dairy industry is hope. 
ful. Consumer incomes are increasing at 4 
rate in excess of $1 billion a month which 
means that the demand for dairy products 
in 1956 should be at least as strong or 
stronger than in 1955. Population continues 
to grow, and last but not least, the q 
industry shows no sign of diminishing its 
promotional efforts. 

The lesson is clear that dairy farmers, 
processors, distributors, and Government, 
working together cooperatively and imagi- 
natively, have accomplished in the short 
span of a couple of years a marked consump- 
tion increase, and an improved income sity. 
ation which could never have been achieved 
with Government working alone on the high 
price-support route. 

Our sincere congratulations go to the en- 
tire dairy industry for the splendid job it 
has done. The lesson it has taught Amer. 
ican agriculture stands as a beacon light in 
this age of increasing clamor for govern. 
mental assistance. 


Use of United States Ships in Disposal of 
Surplus Agricultural Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
has been holding open hearings on the 
administration and operation under 
Public Law 664, 83d Congress, the so- 
called preference law. The committee 
has been particularly interested to as- 
certain the effect on disposal of surplus 
agricultural products of the 50-50 law 
which requires that at least 50 percent 
of the gross tonnage of Government- 
financed or owned cargoes be trans- 
ported on private or United States flag 
commercial vessels, to the extent such 
vessels are available at fair and reason- 
able rates. a 

It was gratifying to me as a member of 
the committee to have Mr. Gwynn Gar- 
nett, Administrator of the Foreign Agti- 
cultural Service, in direct answer to my 
question, say that the disposal program 
has been successful. This morning 4 
representative of the State Department 
agreed that the program has been suc 
cessful also. It should me emphasized 
that this program has not cost the farm- 
ers of this country one cent. The cost to 
the Government has been very modest 
in relation to the benefits. Since there 
are certain foreign governments with 
merchant marines of their own which 
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have been pressing for the elimination 
of the cargo-preference clause, and the 
matter may come up for consideration, 
J have introduced H. R. 8997, a bill pro- 
yiding that 100 percent of these cargoes 
be transported in American vessels. In 
all fairness, I have thought that if con- 
sideration is going to be given to a change 
that it might well include a change that 
would help our national interest rather 
than one which would hurt it. I have 
advised the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee that I shall not ask for 
a hearing on this measure, unless the 
interests opposing the preference cargo 
pecome active. 

_Meanwhile, I do hope the Members of 
Congress who represent agricultural dis- 
tricts will recognize the advantage to 
agriculture of maintaining a merchant 
marine. Particularly, the interest to ex- 
porters should be stressed in having 
American ships on the sea routes and in 
shipping conferences in order to protect 
them against manipulation by foreign 
dominance of ocean freight structures. 
We are helpless in competing in world 
markets without the American merchant 
marine. 

Secondly, it should be recognized that 
the entire program of disvosing of sur- 
plus agricultural products may well be 
jeopardized if shortsighted efforts are 
made to eliminate the 50-50 preference 


cargoes. 


Refuges Doomed? 


~. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
Mission granted me to extend my re- 
marks, I request that the attached article 
by Michael Hudoba entitled ‘‘Refuges 
Doomed?” which was carried in the 
February 1956 issue of Sports Afield, be 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
REFUGES DOOMED?—INTERIOR SECRETARY MC- 

Kay Opens NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 

System To O11 AND GAS EXPLOITATION 


(By Michael Hudoba) 


This is it. Sports Afield, alarmed over the 
immense power in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Interior, last June warned: One man 
can wipe out our wildlife refuges. Now it has 
happened. One man has proven that he has 
the power to defeat the very purpose of the 
entire refuge system. 

With the plaudits 6f sportsmen still ring- 
ing in his ears for saving the 10,700 acres of 
the Wichita National Wildlife Refuge, In- 
terlor Secretary Douglas McKay has thrown 
the 17 million acres of national wildlife 
Tefuges wide open to exploitation. 

Secretary McKay has made the lands of 
the national wildlife refuge system available 
to oil and gas leases. He has encouraged oil 
and gas drilling operations on these lands, 
reserved for wildlife restoration and vital to 
the future of our wildlife. 

McKay has done what other Interior Secre- 
taries have stoutly resisted over the years. 
He has reversed a long-standing policy to pre- 
serve the integrity of the wildlife refuges for 
Wildlife conservation needs. He has put the 
Fish and Wildlife Service back on the sacri- 
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ficial spot to try to defend every acre of 
national wildlife refuge lands against oil and 
gas exploitation. 

In the past only several. refuge areas ac- 
quired with public funds were potentially 
subject to oil and gas exploitation because 
the landowners who sold the lands to the 
Government reserved the mineral rights. 
McKay's action cancels the 2-year stop on 
any leasing of refuge lands and offers an in- 
vitation to exploit the refuge lands. 

We can’t charge an outright giveaway. 
While applications for oil and gas leases 
flooded the Fish and Wildlife Service the 
minute the gates were flung open, appli- 
cants will have to pay fees to the Govern- 
ment for the leases. Some 10 of the 272 
refuges were exempted from leases. Among 
these were the ones conservationists de- 
fended with individual battles: Wichita, the 
Arkansas whooping crane refuge, the Red 
Rock Lakes trumpeter swan refuge. And 
the leasors may be required to spend some 
money to do some things to prevent undue 
damage to the refuge land and protected 
wildlife in the oil- and gas-drilling areas. 
They won't be allowed to pollute the waters 
of the refuge area. Theoretically, the land 
will still be reserved for wildlife conserva- 
tion. 

But the fact that these national wildlife 
refuges are now open to oil- and gas-leasing 
applications will force refuge personnel who 
should be allowed to continue devoting their 
time to improvement of refuge lands for 
wildlife restoration, to become oil and gas 
experts. They will have to match wits with 
the exploiters to try to suggest ways ex- 
ploring and drilling operations may be car- 
ried on to ease expected damage to the wild- 
life refuge purposes. 

McKay’s order, which had the approval of 
Assistant Secretary D’Ewart’s office, piously 
says that wildlife values will be given first 
consideration in making leases for oil and 
gas operations. We thought all along that 
the refuge purpose was for wildlife. The 
order also sets up a code that gives the Fish 
and Wildlife Service the right to require the 
oil and gas lessees to submit proposed plans 
for drilling and operations on refuge lands 
to soften the damage to wildlife of the refuge 
area. 

On the face of it, this seemed enough for 
the Interior Department and the adminis- 
tration to do for the public’s national wildlife 
refuge system. Secretary McKay and those 
who got him into this may feel he should be 
commended for making the Fish and Wildlife 
Service the agency to monitor the oil- and 
gas-lease program plans by the drillers and 
exploiters. No thinking conservationist will 
be kidded by this token sop of conscience 
6alve, however. 

In reality, this order, opening the refuge 
lands to exploitation for the highly profitable 
mineral leases and fortified by Government 
tax incentive to do a lot of drilling, defeats 
and nullifies the basic refuge purposes. The 
refuges can now be only partially managed 
for the primary reason for which they were 
established. The refuge managers who rep- 
resent the public interest must now divide 
their work and wildlife programs to save and 
salvage wildlife values on the lands which 
were specifically set aside for the primary 
wildlife needs. The management of the 
refuges for the public interest is now prosti- 
tuted. 

While we appreciate the secretary's seem- 
ing concern to have wildlife values pro- 
tected on the,refuges, it is little comfort to 
have the order outline details for the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to examine proposed 
drilling and exploitation operations for ref- 
uge lands. The effect of McKay’s order 
openiy invites the leasing of every acre of 
refuge land with but several exceptions. 

We dislike to point out that the powerful 
pressures which forced the Interior Depart- 
ment under this administration to open up 
the refuge system (and which coincidentally 
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got into the choice oil leases real early), 
have other points in their favor which could 
s0 easily nullify the intent of the wildlife 
protection factors in the oil and gas order. 

Sports Afield readers will recall our seri- 
ous concern over one of the first actions of 
this administration in taking office. That 
was to take the directorship and assistant di- 
rectorships of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
from under the protection of career civil 
service and making these subject to politi- 
cal appointment—with all the vulnerability 
that such appointments have to face, espe- 
cially when concerned with protecting pub- 
lic interest values holding valuable resources 
in their programs. . 

In the face of the oil- and gas-leasing 
order, it would be almost too much to ask 
protection for national wildlife refuges by 
administrators who had the backing of civil 
service. Even at that, no human being 
should be required to try to insist on wild- 
life values in the refuge system while sub- 
ject to all the torments that political pres- 
sure can apply—especially when big money 
is at stake, as it is in this oil- and gas-lease 
operations program. 

With McKay’s signature on the order, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service was almost 
immediately swamped with applications for 
oil and gas leases. The Service now has to 
prove the value of the wildlife and the wild- 
life restoration lands against each oil- and 
gas-lease application and against each pro- 
posed drilling operation. 

Prior to Secretary McKay’s order, it was 
the other way round. It has been a long- 
standing policy that the 1714 million acres 
of refuge land—-those bought with sports- 
men’s duck-stamp dollars, those with appro- 
priations by Congress for specific and pri- 
mary wildlife conservation needs, and even 
those signed over from unwanted public 
lands—should be maintained as the last 
remnants of lands needed to hold hope for 
wildlife futures. 

Where do we go from here? 

Conservationists felt that Congress had 
taken steps to protect wildlife refuges when 
a last-ditch and last-minute effort brought 
amendments into the Atomic Energy and 
Mineral Leasing Acts during the last hours 
of the 83d Congress. These provided that 
any leases for national park, monument and 
wildlife land could be made only when the 
President, by Executive order, finds and de- 
clares that such action is necessary in the 
interest of national defense. 

Is Secretary McKay’s order legal in view of 
this intent of Congress? 

Is there any integrity in the administra- 
tion that can rise to defend the limited lands 
reserved for the public interest? 

Is it too much to hope that Secretary Mc- 
Kay will see the damage he has wrought and 
take steps to repair it? 

Was this done with President Eisenhower's 
approval and will the President take the nec- 
essary prompt steps to save the national 
wildlife refuge system? 

We can only hope that Congress will take 
a@ hard look at this order, and that the sports- 
man-conservationists of the country will take 
a harder look—with articulate expression. 


A Positive Program for Cancer Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has come to me as a shock the 
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knowledge that despite the horrifying 
ravages occasioned by cancer, very little 
is being spent in the basic research neces- 
sary to finding and remedying or the 
causes of cancer. Maurice Goldblatt, 
outstanding merchant in the city of Chi- 
cago, for years has been giving of his 
time and his money and his effort in this 
vital field. Mr. Goldblatt is the chair- 
man of the University of Chicago Re- 
search Foundation. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
an article by Mr. Goldblatt setting forth 
a positive program in cancer research 
that should reach the thoughtful read- 
ing of my colleagues and I trust will be 
followed promptly by legislative action 
promoting the program set forth in Mr. 
Goldblatts’ article. 

Mr. Goldblatt’s article follows: 


For many years I have had a deep interest 
in health problems, especially cancer. I 
have tried to persuade other private citizens 
to support medical research and have given 
help myself. Because of your deep interest 
in the problems of health, I want to bring 
the following information to your attention: 


THE BOTTLENECK TO FINDING A CURE FOR CANCER 


There is a lack of modern facilities and 
adequate numbers of thoroughly trained re- 
searchers devoted to finding a solution to the 
cancer problem. 

There is too little money supporting can- 
cer research. 

This year almost a quarter of a million per- 
sons will die of cancer. 

Today—as every day—cancer will kill ap- 
proximately 650 individuals. 

Unless something is done about it 50 mil- 
lion Americans now living will develop can- 
cer. Half of them will die from it. 

Cancer is a major public-health problem 
and we cannot afford to be complacent about 
it. 

The American medical profession, Ameri- 
can business and industry, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the American public and the 
Congress are not taking full advantage of 
the opportunities available to them to help 
solve the riddles of cancer. 

The medical profession is doing a splendid 
job in caring for the sick and applying new 
discoveries to the diagnosis and treatment of 
cancer but enough doctors are not being 
trained in the special problems of cancer and 
enough doctors and other scientists are not 
concentrating on research in this field. 

American business and industry is well 
aware of the staggering economic loss due 
to cancer—the loss of millions of man-hours 
of work involving many more millions of dol- 
lars worth of products and skills and the 
resultant drain on the Nation’s financial re- 
sources. Yet, American business and indus- 
try is not lending its support to the attack 
on this problem in the same vigorous fash- 
ion it is accustomed to eliminate other causes 
of waste and business inefficiency. 

The Federal Government, the philan- 
thropic foundation, the voluntary agencies 
have all stepped up their efforts to support 
cancer research in recent years, but are not 
doing enough to solve the problems of can- 
cer. Compared with past decades there has 
been a great deal of cancer research in re- 
cent years. The $50 million spent by these 
agencies on cancer (partly for research) in 
1955 is not an appropriate share of our gross 
national product of $390 billion in the same 
year. 

To avert eventual socialized medicine the 
cooperation of both the Governrfent and the 
medical profession in disbursing adequate 
funds for medical education, research proj- 
ects, and research scientists is essential. 
Government support is now being given 
without control and could be increased with- 
out control. 
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The American public is not sufficiently 
aware of the tremendous need for addi- 
tional research facilities and trained re- 
searchers in the cancer field. If they did 
know, they would write their Congressmen 
and Senators demanding that they take a 
greater interest in these problems. 

In spite of the lack of manpower and fa- 
cilities, many good proposals for cancer re- 
search had to be rejected because of insuffi- 
cient funds. 

To solve the deadly cancer riddle, more 
money is needed to supply more researchers 
with the most modern research equipment 
and facilities. Stating the problem simply, a 
researcher today must be truly a dedicated 
person. Not only that, but his family must 
be dedicated, too. They must be able to 
live on the inadequate salaries we pay our 
researchers today. 

A young doctor entering research work 
after completing 3 to 4 years in college, 4 
years in medical school, a year’s intership, 3 
years residency, and 2 years Army training 
will probably earn about $3,000 to $5,000 a 
year. The average salary of the full-time 
medical research doctor, many of whom have 
dedicated their lives to research and many 
more of whom have won the Nobel prize for 
their work, is $4,800 a year. Had they en- 
tered private practice, they could have com- 
manded from $10,000 to $15,000 in their 
earliest years and much more than this after 
a few years. 

A medical education is expensive. The 
cost per year for a medical student is about 
$2,350 for tuition, books, living expenses, etc. 
A medical education will cost about $10,000 
for 4 years of medical school besides the cost 
of premedical education which consists of 
at least 3 to 4 years of undergraduate work. 
In spite of this cost, medical schools are los- 
ing an equal amount on each student. 

How can we attract more intelligent young 
men into research work with a situation like 
this? 

The entire salary structure of medical in- 
stitutions must be improved. The chief ob- 
stacle of raising a new young doctor’s salary 
is the salaries of the established older staff 
members of the institutions. In view of 
current cost of living, their salaries, too, are 
much too low. Many top men dedicated to 
their work are far less concerned with the 
monetary return than they are with the 
opportunity to carry out their research ideas, 
but they are increasingly worried by their 
inability to attract junior members to their 
research staffs at salaries they now are able 
to offer. The recent generous gifts of the 
Ford Foundation will relieve very little of 
the salary problem for teachers in our private 
medical schools. 

Most of the teaching facilities of our med- 
ical schools are antiquated and old fashioned. 

Many of our research laboratories are anti- 
quated, too. 

They just don’t have the up-to-date equip- 
ment they need. Many have had no addi- 
tions to their preclinical teaching space and 
research laboratories since early in the cen- 
tury. The deans have estimated that a one- 
half billion dollar program is needed just 
to bring’ facilities up to date. Because of 
inadequate funds, very few of the things 
which should be accomplished are actually 
being achieved. 

For the 1955 fiscal year, Congress appro- 
priated $8,160,000 to the National Cancer In- 
stitute for cancer research projects and gave 
the Atomic Energy Commission about 
$2,800,000 for this purpose. Grants from 
private sources in 1955 included $5,519,600 
from the American Cancer Society, $909,522 
from the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund, 
and $1,023,142 from private foundations. 

Ten times that amount would be very 
little in comparison to the other expendi- 
tures, and the importance of the lives that 
could be saved as a result of research find- 
ings. Why doesn’t the Government provide 
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more funds? Why doesn’t the American 
public provide more funds? Why doesn’t 
American business and industry Provide 
more funds? 

The citizens committee, of which I am 
member, is comprised of a handful of la 
people as well as outstanding physicians and 
scientists. Each year we plead with the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees to boost the appropriations for research 
projects. Each of us in our various capaci. 
ties is also seeking funds from voluntary 
sources but, though we are proud of the 
support we have received, we all know that 
much more should be done. 

Actually, there is no information as to how 
much more money is needed. 

All that we do know is that amounts ayail. 
able are not getting the job done on a large 
enough scale and rapidly enough. . 

When I visited Marion B. Folsom, Secre. 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, last 
year, I told him that more research is needed 
and I recommended that he ask Congress 
to appoint a committee to survey medical 
research needs throughout the Nation, 
Since then the President has asked for a 46 
percent increase in research grant funds for 
the Public Health Service program. He also 
asked that research fellowship training be 
stepped up by 49.1 percent. 

As a solution I recommend the following: 

1. The Congress should pass a bill appoint- 
ing a board consisting of businessmen, doc- 
tors, and Congressmen to make a survey of 
existing problems and needs. 

2. At the present time about $500 million 
is needed to bring existing facilities up to 
date. I recommend the Government provide 
$250 million and institutions should organize 
fund-raising programs to provide $250 mil- 
lion from private sources. 

3. Our institutions should pay a living 
wage to research doctors, thus encouraging 
more graduating medical students to make 
research a career. 

4. Funds should be provided for long- 
range research projects thus assuring the 
researcher continuity in his work. 

5. The American people should be in- 
formed of research needs and they would 
demand the Government do more. Unless 
the steady climb of this dread disease is 
halted, 50 million Americans now living 
will become cancer victims. Half of them 
will die of it. 

In this paper I have discussed cancer, 
but the same arguments apply to research 
in heart disease, mental disease, and other 
major causes of illness. 

I hope that you will vote for the research 
and teaching construction support bills now 
before Congress and also for more generous 
support for medical research and research 
training. The proposals before Congress 
must have your full support. 

Sincerely, 
MaurICeE GOLDBLATT. 


Beastiality of Red China Communists Now 
Fully Exposed—Red China Must Not 
Be Admitted to United Nations—IIl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is the third of a series of five 
articles by Mr. John Troan, of the Wash- 
ington News, on the inhuman treatment 
by the Chinese Communists to American 
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prisoners. I trust that Members of the 
House are interested enough to read this 


article. It will not be long before the 
chinese Reds will be demanding entrance 
into the United Nations. 
The third article follows: 
[From the Washington Daily News of Febru- 
ary 1, 1956] 


“THE COMMIE GESTAPO BREEZED IN ON US 
AND WE LANDED IN JAIL” 


(Nore.—‘‘The Communists are just plain 
peasts,’ said Dr. Homer V. Bradshaw, who 
jgnded in a Red prison because he’s an Amer- 
ican. Dr. Bradshaw and his wife, Wilda, a 
dietitian, had been Presbyterian missionaries 
in southeast China since 1928. When the 
Communist storm clouds began to gather in 
1949, the Bradshaws were “arrested” by the 
Reds, subjected to torture and bestiality, 
preaking Dr. Bradshow physically and Mrs. 
Bradshaw mentally.) 

(By John Troan) 


PirrspuRGH, February 1.——Dr. Homer V. 
Bradshaw and his wife, Wilda, were just get- 
ting ready to go to sleep at the tiny Presby- 
terian mission in southeast China which they 
had come to regard as their second home. 

It was 10 p. m. on March 2, 1951. 

Most of their belongings were packed be- 
cause the Bradshaws had heard, via the 
Chinese grapevine, that they were going to 
be “kicked out’ of the country in a couple 
of days. 

But the Reds did a switch. ‘Two days be- 
fore the scheduled ouster, “the Communist 
Gestapo breezed in on us,” said Dr. Brad- 
shaw. 

And instead of kicking the Pittsburgh mis- 
sionary couple out of China, the Commies 
kicked them into jail. 

“A couple of the Reds had pistols,” Dr. 
Bradshaw continued, “and some of the ‘home 
guard’ carried automatic rifles. They de- 
manded the keys to the house and ordered 
us to unpack everything and spread it on 
the floor. 

Then they told us to get going to the mis- 
sion hospital, where we’d be told what it 
was all about. That was just about 5 years 
ago and we still haven't been told.” 


THEY WERE USHERED INTO A SMALL Room 


At the mission hospital the Bradshaws 
were ushered tnto a small room which had 
served as a chapel. 

There they discovered the Communists also 
had rounded up Miss Sarah Perkins, the 58- 
year-old mission nurse from Georgia; and 
Mrs. David Lau, another American mission- 
ary from PittsburgA who had married a 
Chinese Protestant clergyman. 

Dr. Bradshaw says he sat in his hospital 
Prison for 5 days before anyone came to 
question him. 

“Then, on March 7,” he relates, “I was 
questioned in Chinese for about an hour. It 
wasn’t too bad. All they wanted was some 
general information about the mission. 

Dr. Bradshaw then resumed his solitary 
confinement—until midnight March 18 
“when the commies brought along an inter- 
preter for the inquisition.” 

“They also brought along a sheet of paper 
for me to sign,” said the doctor. “It con- 
tained a list of 6 or 8 things I was supposed 
to admit and they all added up to espionage.” 

Dr. Bradshaw says the Reds harped “‘most- 
ly on my supposed refusal to fly the Com- 
munist flag at the mission school.” 

“I denied responsibility. After all, I wasn't 
in charge of the school. It was under a 
Chinese superintendent. 

“I told them the truth. I told them when 
the question of flying a Communist flag came 
up, I referred it to the American authorities 
because the school was American property. 

“I was advised to turn the whole problem 
Over to the local Chinese authorities to let 
them decide. And that’s what I did.” 
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THIRD DEGREE FINALLY SIMMERS OUT 


The third degree finally simmered out after 
6 a. m. when Dr. Bradshaw wrote a statement 
of his own and gave it to the Commies. In 
it he admitted he had a movie camera and 
film. 

Eleven days later the Red quiz artists were 
back in Dr. Bradshaw’s prison room. 

This time, the doctor says, the Communists 
wanted to know what had happened “to the 
guns in the compound.” 

“Actually, there were just two guns there,” 
Dr. Bradshaw explains. “They were given to 
us to keep at the hospital to chase away ban- 
dits and petty thieves.” 

The doctor says the guns, plus “a couple 
hundred rounds of ammunition,” never were 
used at all. No one even remembered them 
until some time after the Commies had oc- 
cupied the place. 

“I urged then that they be turned in, but 
my Chinese friends were afraid to take the 
guns over. 

“Finally, my friends dismantled the guns 
and dumped them in the river.” 

Dr. Bradshaw says he told the Reds this but 
he doesn’t Know whether they believed him 
because “they can always twist things 
around.” 

INQUISITIONS AT HOSPITAL PRISON CEASED 


In any event, the inquiditions at the Lin- 
hsien hospital prison ceased. 

A little over a month later, on April 30, 
1951, Dr. Bradshaw, Mrs. Bradshaw, Miss Per- 
kins, and Mrs. Lau were placed aboard a 
bus—destination unknown. 

The doctor had not been permitted to talk 
to his wife since their arrest though he 
caught glimpses of her in the hospital corri- 
dor. 

Now, on the bus, silence was still the rule. 
Dr. Bradshaw was assigned a seat up front 
and Mrs. Bradshaw was taken to the back. 
Four armed guards were on hand to police 
the “no talking” rule. 

For 8 hours they rumbled along in the bus 
in dead silence, wondering where the Com- 
munists were taking them. 

Finally, at a town named Pingshek, Dr. 
Bradshaw says, they were ordered to climb 
out of the bus and board a train. 

“On the train, Mrs. Bradshaw and I were 
placed in the same compartment so I finally 
got the chance to talk to her.” 

But the joy in Dr. Bradshaw's heart quick- 
ly died in shock. 

“It was the first I knew she was mentally 
abnormal,” he says. “Whatever the Com- 
munist bandits did to cause this, they did 
before we ever left Linhsien.” 





Farm Journal Reports Further on Ques- 
tion of “Who Made the Meney on 


Hogs?” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, following 
is an article in a recent issue of the 


Farm Journal: 

Hog prices in 1955 skidded to the lowest 
level in 14 years, while the margin between 
farm hog prices and retail pork prices bal- 
looned to the highest levels on record. Beef 
margins also widened. We now have better 
figures on who got the money. 

Remember Who’s Making the Money on 
Your Hogs? in the December Farm Journal? 
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Dean Wolf reported that organized labor all 
along the line was doing considerably better, 
but he had trouble learning just how well 
packers and meat counters were doing. 

This will help complete the picture now 
that six major packing companies have re- 
ported earnings to their stockholders (how- 
ever, all their earnings aren’t made on meat) : 

Swift & Co.: Sales tonnage reached a new 
high; net income topped $22 million, a 20 
percent increase over 1954. 

Armour & Co.: Net is $10.1 million, 514 
times more than in 1954. 

Wilson & Co.: Declared its first dividend 
on common stock since 1952. Last year it 
cleared $3.1 million; is expected to clear more 
than $4 million for 1955. 

Cudahy Packing Co.: Net earnings in 1955, 
$2.7 million, are the highest since 1950. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co.: Dollar sales hit a 
new record; net earnings reached $3.7 mil- 
lion, more than double a year earlier. 

John Morrell & Co.: Sales up considerably; 
net reached $2.7 million, an increase of more 
than 4 times over last year. 

“Some of the companies didn’t do very well 
in 1954,” reports an observer close to the 
scene, “but they did a great deal better in 
1955.” 

It’s still too early to know how the food 
chains did last year, but they’ll be reporting 
earnings soon. Their meat counters account 
for about’a fourth of their volume. 


To the foregoing may be added figures 
obtained from the annual report of the 
Rath Packing Co. which show net earn- 
ings of $2,637,300 for 1955 compared with 
net earnings in 1954 of $1,411,860. 





GOP Attacks Labor With One-Two Punch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the Members’ attention the 
following article which appeared in the 
September 1955 issue of the Democratic 
Digest concerning the antilabor activi- 
ties of the Eisenhower administration. 
GOP ATrackKs LABOR WITH ONE-TWo PUNCH 


After carefully and cautiously preparing 
the way, the long-time Republican objective 
of putting labor in its place is now emerging 
into the open. 

The present move to throttle unions and 
undermine their effectiveness differs from 
previous GOP antiunion activities. It is 
more subtle and more indirect than the open 
attacks of recent years. But it is all the 
more dangerous for that very reason. 

In 1947, after the Republicans gained con- 
trol of Congress for the first time in many 
years, their pent-up feelings against organ- 
ized labor were so violent that no effort was 
made to conceal them. They rammed 
through the antilabor Taft-Hartley Act. 


But the Republicans’ drive of 1955 is a 
very different matter, for they learned a 
lesson when the Taft-Hartley Act boomer- 
anged in 1948 with the reelection of Harry 
Truman, who had vetoed the bill. Today, 
instead of concentrating their antilabor ac- 
tivities at the national level, under the spot- 
Hght of national publicity, Republicans are 
now embarked on a State-by-State campaign 
against the labor unions. 

This new 1955 drive seems to spring mainly 
from labor’s increasingly effective political 
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activity which, in some cases, provided part 
of the margin of victory for Democratic can- 
didates supported by labor in the 1954 elec- 
tions. Since those elections, the Republican 
Party has combined its efforts on the Federal 
level to hamper and weaken labor with a 
campaign in the State legislatures to curb 
political activities of union members, in a 
sort of one-two punch at labor unions. 

Recent events in Michigan offer a perfect 
example in this one-two punch. Apparently 
aroused by Senator McNamara's surprise de- 
feat of Republican Senator Ferguson in last 
fall’s election, with labor’s help, John Fei- 
kens, GOP State chairman, has launched a 
two-pronged campaign to curb labor’s future 
political activities. 

At the State level, he has been the driving 
force behind a bill to bar political contribu- 
tions by unions. He succeeded in lining up 
every GOP State senator behind his bill so 
that, despite opposition by every Democratic 
senator, the bill cleared the Michigan Senate. 

But Mr. Feikens did not stop there. At- 
tacking on the national as well as the State 
level, Feikens journeyed to Washington to 
charge, before a Senate committee, that the 
CIO United Auto Workers had violated the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act in sponsoring 
a radio program endorsing certain candi- 
dates. 

That is where the Eisenhower administra- 
tion stepped in to complete the one-two 
punch. Acting on the Feikens complaints, 
the Justice Department brought the case be- 
fore a Federal grand jury and obtained an 
indictment against the UAW-CIO. 

Emil Mazey, the union's treasurer, has 
charged that Attorney General Brownell is- 
sued the indictment on orders from the 
White House, and a UAW statement ‘“‘de- 
plores the fact that Republican politicians 
have been able to use the courts in their 
frantic efforts to save face.” 

Wisconsin offers another striking example 
of a GOP campaign to curb labor's political 
activities. When Democratic candidates 
scored victories in 1953 and 1954, with the 
help of labor, the Republican-dominated leg- 
islature lost no time in passing a law which 
imposes sweeping restrictions on the rights 
of unions and workers to engage in political 
activities. This law bears the stamp of Re- 
publican Party leadership in Wisconsin, in 
that it was sponsored by and bears the name 
of the Republican leader in the assembly, 
Speaker Mark Catlin, Jr. It has been de- 
nounced by the State Federation of Labor 
as the “worst in history.” 

In an historic 25-hour debate, the Demo- 
cratic minority fought to defeat the meas- 
ure and when the vote came up, every Demo- 
crat voted against it. Republican pressure, 
however, succeeded in marshaling the sup- 
port of every Republican member and the 
bill was signed into law by Governor Kohler. 

Public indignation in Ohio helped to kill 
an equally restrictive bill sponsored by Re- 
publican representative Elton Kyle. The 
Toledo Blade called it outrageous, and the 
Akron Beacon-Journal warned that if the 
political rights of a union member can be 
curtailed, the rights of the farmer or any 
other citizen are in danger. 

That the Kyle bill had the official stamp of 
approval of the Repubilcan Party was re- 
vealed when two GOP members of the House 
Elections Committee refused to go along with 
the bill until they were called to task by the 
Republican Speaker of the House. One of 
them emerged from the conference in favor 
of it, and cast the deciding vote that gained 
committee approval of the bill. Thus far 
the bill has not become law. 

Failure to enact a similar bill in Indiana, 
sponsored by Republican State Senator 
Bontrager, has driven the GOP to a vocal 
antilabor campaign. A United Press dispatch 
on June 29 reports that Thomas Mahaffey, 
Jr., treasurer of the GOP State organization, 
is urging Republican nominees for mayor to 
sponsor meetings locally for businessmen to 
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tell them of the viclousness of the CIO cam- 
paigning. 

Back of all these efforts at restrictive State 
legislation aimed at American working men 
and women lies the Taft-Hartley Act, giving 
priority in certain respects to more stringent 
State laws over Federal laws. One result of 
Taft-Hartley, which labor unions are fighting 
is the so-called State right-to-work laws, 
which labor has denounced as the right-to- 
wreck laws. When Labor Secretary Mitchell 
denounced these laws last year, organized 
labor looked for a more friendly attitude on 
the part of the administration, but President 
Eisenhower promptly repudiated his own 
Secretary's statement. 

The problem of inadequate State unem- 
ployment benefits is another instance where 
trade-union leaders feel that President 
Eisenhower has let them down. During the 
campaign last year the GOP made much of 
President Eisenhower's request to the States 
to raise their benefit levels, but his request 
has been largely ignored by Republican-con- 
trolled legislatures. 

Ohio furnishes a good example of how 
GOP legislatures gave rough handling to 
the unemployment benefit issue. There, 
Democratic efforts to get adequate increases 
brought from Republican State Representa- 
tive Horace Troop, chairman of the house 
industry and labor committee, a threat to 
kill the bill entirely. 


It was in the Ohio Legislature, also, where 
the unanimous vote of the GOP State sena- 
tors beat down a Democratic effort to tie the 
unemployment benefits in with the new 
guaranteed annual wage system agreed to 
by Ford and General Motors. But in Michi- 
gan a ruling by Democratic State Attorney 
General Thomas Kavanagh seems to mean 
that no legislative action will be needed to 
allow GAW to go into effect. 


This 1955 drive against the unions in the 
State legislatures comes on the heels of 2 
years of subtle but effective antilabor actions 
on the part of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. Top Republican strategists, recalling 
the political repercussions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, have tried to give a more moderate 
tone to the administration’s activities in the 
field of labor. The appointment of the AFL’s 
Martin Durkin as Secretary of Labor was part 
of that effort, and his successor, James 
Mitchell, is generally regarded as a moderate 
man. But events have shown that the real 

* power behind the administration's labor pol- 
icies is not Mitchell but conservative Com- 
merce Secretary Weeks, who openly favors 
a return to the pre-Hoover days when labor 
unions were subject to antitrust laws, and 
when the courts became the principal instru- 
ment for union busting. 


Weeks’ power in the labor field is illus- 
trated by press reports which indicate that 
one of the most controversial Taft-Hartley 
amendments favored by President Eisen- 
hower (requiring a vote of union members 
prior to any strike) was slipped into the 
President's message by Weeks just before it 
went to Congress. Labor Secretary Mitchell 
reportedly first learned of the proposal 
through the newspapers. 


Although no Taft-Hartley amendments 
have been enacted since President Eisen- 
hower took office, none were necessary to 
achieve Republican ends. Early in 1953 the 
GOP took advantage of the opportunity to 
appoint a majority of the members of the 
National Labor Relations Board, which ad- 
ministers and interprets Taft-Hartley. None 
of three men could be considered wholly dis- 
interested—one had previously represented 
management in cases before the Board, an- 
other was discovered to have retained his 
pension rights with a California manufac- 
turer; and the third was a protege of the late 
Senator Taft. The result: Taft-Hartley has 
been toughened up in practice through 
NLRB interpretations, even though the law 
itself remains unchanged. The AFL research 
division reports a series of NLRB decisions 
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condoning discharge of employees for Union 
activities. 

Commented the business magazine, For. 
tune: “For the first time in the 19-year nis. 
tory of the NLRB, a majority of its members 
are Republican appointees. * * * Manage. 
ment is unquestionably getting a better 
break at NLRB than it has had in many 
years.” 

The pattern of antilabor appointees con. 
tinues; both Boyd Leedom, President Eisen. 
hower’s most recent choice for the NLRB, and 
Theophile Kammholz, chosen for the power. 
ful post of NLRB General Counsel, had taken 
management’s side in previous labor-man. 
agement cases. And to administer the min. 
imum wage law the President named Newe}} 
Brown, who, according to the Textile Workers 
Union, “is opposed to the whole concept of 
the legislation he would administer. He has 
several times described the minimum wage 
law as unsound legislation. 

Moreover, the Department of Labor has 
suffered from severe budget cuts dictated by 
the budget balancers of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. For example, although Secre. 
tary Mitchell has warned that the level of 
workers’ skills has deteriorated dangerously, 
the Labor Department’s section responsible 
for training apprentice workers has had to 
close 31 of its field offices because of budget 
cuts. 

In contrast to his backdowns on many pro- 
grams affecting working men and women 
(such as his acquiescence in Congress gut- 
ting of the public-housing program in 1953), 
President Eisenhower has stubbornly insisted 
on his 90-cent minimum-wage recommenda- 
tion, even though rising living costs and in- 
creased labor efficiency justify the $1 enacted 
by Congress. Said the President in a July 
press conference: “I have not had any eco- 
nomic advice that I should change my posi- 
tion [on 90 cents].” 

It is hardly to be expected that President 
Eisenhower would get such advice, surround- 
ed as he is by such men as— 

Defense Secretary Wilson, who believes 
that “What is good for General Motors is 
good for the country,” and who prefers a 
bird dog over a kennel-fed dog because he'll 
“vet out and hunt for food rather than sit 
on his fanny and yell.” 

Interior Secretary McKay, who said, “We 
are here in the saddle representing business 
and industry.” 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey, who consid- 
ers 4 million unemployed a relatively low 
figure. 

Commerce Secretary Weeks, who said, dur- 
ing the 1954 recession that unemployment is 
“coming along in a satisfactory manner.” 

On the eve of his election in 1952, General 
Eisenhower promised to defend the Ameri- 
can workers “so that at the end of my service 
the workers of America can honestly say: 
He has been fair. He has been my friend.” 

In late July, at least a year before President 
Eisenhower's end of service, one labor leader 
had reached his own conclusion as to whether 
the President has been fair. Ray Mills, pres- 
ident of the Iowa Federation of Labor, and & 
lifelong Republican, switched his party af- 
filiation and became a Democrat because, he 
said, the Republican Party had failed to go 
through with what it promised to labor 
people. 


Those “Hayshakers” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
reasons not readily apparent to some, 
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why a great Many people prefer to live 
in the rural areas of America. 

Patty Johnson, woman’s page editor 
of the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier, 
cogently states some of these reasons in 
one of her columns, which appears each 
sunday in the Courier and other news- 
papers. The column follows: 


People in Iowa get sick of being depicted 
as hayshakers. People in Vermont get tired 
of cracker barrels and chin whiskers. 

People in Kentucky are fed up with old 
saws about revenuers and people in Georgia 
eat more crackers than they see. 

The reason I Know this is that people 
like me are purty durn nauseated at being 
considered hicks because we live in small 
towns and like it. 

I like to fell in love with a city slicker 
oncet. But he kept trying to brush the 
sticks out of my hair. I like the sticks and 
I do not like traffic Jams and carbon mon- 
oxide. Clover smells better. 

This does not label me Maud Muller. I 
happen to think I got me enough git-up- 
and-git to earn a living where I want to. So 
far my dollar bills are legal tender anyplace. 

I think I have country manners, too. Us 
hicks don’t tolerate city ones. If a feller 
falls down on the street, we don’t step 
around him. We see if we can help a little. 

Out here in the sticks we manage to read 
a book or two and the newspaper. We like 
station wagons better than surreys and we 
figured out that it ain’t necessary to trap 
a bear when winter comes. We can always 
wear mink. 

Occasionally I pack my portmanteau and 
tie my cash in my corset and set off for the 
big city. Sometimes I meet a city feller, 
like the big butter-and-egg merchant who 
had a yen to play post office. He thought 
us Sunnybrook Farm girls didn’t know about 
the birds and bees. 

Out here in the wide open spaces I don’t 
have to get a move on afore daybreak to 
get to work. I don’t stand around in a 
subway because I part my car right outside 
my Office. And every day I meet folks who 
know about Arnold Toynbee and the New 
Yorker magazine. 

Sometimes my cheeks get windburned and 
sometimes my hands are chapped. ‘In the 
summer I get freckles on my nose. 

But in the sticks it’s a doggone sight easier 
to remember that I’m my brother’s keeper. 
The way I remember is easy. 

He never forgets that he’s mine. 





Wilderness Society Ends Colorado River 
Project Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, my colleagues, Hon. WILLIAM A. Daw- 
SON, of Utah, and Hon. WAYNE ASPINALL, 
of Colorado, recently notified leading 
conservation organizations that an al- 
ternate site had been obtained for the 
Echo Park Dam in the upper Colorado 
River storage project. Echo Park Dam 
will not be part of this project. It has 
been deleted by agreement of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in the upper 
basin States, and an amendment is being 
Proposed to the project act to insure the 
integrity of the national park system. 
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Members of these national conserva- 
tion organizations, of which the Wilder- 
ness Society is typical, are aware of the 
vital need of these four States to put 
their water resources to use. For the 
information of the Members of Con- 
gress, I am submitting herewith a letter 
to Representative Dawson from Howard 
Zahniser, executive secretary of the 


Wilderness Society. 
Fepsrvuary 1, 1956. 
The Honorable WILLIAM A. DAWSON, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Dawson: I am glad to reply in 
behalf of the Wilderness Society to the Jan- 
uary 26 letter in which you and Representa- 
tive WAYNE N. ASPINALL report both the 
elimination of the proposed Echo Park Dam 
from the Colorado River project and the 
agreement to include in the bill authorizing 
this project the two amendments (1) pro- 
viding protection for the Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument, and (2) -declaring it 
is the intention of Congress that no dam or 
reservoir constructed under the authoriza- 
tion of this act shall be within any national 
park or monument. 

You conclude your letter by asking: “Now 
that we have agreed upon these amendments 
protecting the national park and monument 
areas, May we have assurance to pass on to 
others that any opposition that you or your 
organization has heretofore had will now be 
withdrawn?” 

I am deeply pleased to be able to reply: 
You most certainly do have this assurance. 

You may recall that when I responded to 
the invitation of the Subcommittee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and submit- 
ted, on March 28, 1955, the statement that 
appears on pages 1086 to 1098 of the hearings 
on the Colorado River storage project, I 
pointed out at the beginning: 

“I do not wish to be considered an oppo- 
nent of the upper Colorado River storage 
project except as it does threaten areas dedi- 
cated for preservation. It is rather my pur- 
pose to urge that any bill reported out by 
this subcommittee be one from which all 
such threats have been carefully excluded 
and in which provision is made for the pro- 
tection of national parks and monuments. 
It is my belief that such a bill can be pre- 
pared that will adequately meet the needs 
for a sound upper Colorado River storage 
project, and after 5 years of deep concern 
with the problems we are here discussing I 
can assure you that I should welcome such a 
bill with great eagerness.” 

Later in the course of the statement I 
said with further emphasis: 

“I do wish, Mr. Chairman, to be under- 
stood as being interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of this great upper Colorado re- 
gion of our country and its people. Just 
as I have come to value the privilege of 
visiting this region and breathing a little 
deeper in its outdoors, so also I have valued 
the privilege of knowing the people who live 
there. I value highly their hospitality and 
friendship. I share their aspirations, and 
wish accordingly to be understood as ap- 
proaching this controversy with hope and 
confidence that it will be so resolved as not 
only to preserve the areas which have been 
set aside for preservation but also to pro- 
vide for the wise development of the region.” 


And again, stressing the common interest 
of those in the Colorado region and those 
of us in other regions of the United States, 
I said: 

“TI recognize that our national welfare de- 
pends on the welfare of this region, and I 
feel that my own personal welfare is related 
to the personal welfare of fellow citizens in 
Utah and Colorado. I am interested in the 
national importance of the upper Colorado 
River program for the benefit of this region 
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and its people. At the same time I would 
urge all of them to Keep faith with all of us 
throughout the Nation, and with those of 
future generations, by cherishing these 
scenic wild canyons and helping to preserve 
them unimpaired.” 

In concluding this statement in behalf of 
the Wilderness Society, I said: 

“I would, therefore, recommend, Mr. 
Chairman— 


“(1) That the Echo Park Dam be deleted 
from any of the bills now under considera- 
tion which the subcommittee may consider 
for approval and that the Echo Park Dam be 
omitted from any authorization recom- 
mended for approval; 


“(2) That any bill recommended for 
passage by Congress include a provision that 
the Glen Canyon project be so constructed 
that it shall not impair the Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument, a protection that we 
are assured by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Department of the Interior can be 
provided, but one that should be specified 
by Congress as a requirement; and 

“(3) That any bill authorizing an upper 
Colorado River project should include a 
provision that no project constructed under 
the authorization of this act shall be built 
within, or impair any of the natural features 
within, any areas within the national park 
system. 

“Thus, Mr. Chairman, not only does it seem 
possible to see authorized a sound project 
for the development and conservation of the 
water resources of the upper Colorado River 
region, but also, by reaffirming here in Con- 
gress the sanctity of the areas that the Na- 
tion has dedicated for preservation, we can 
resolve this long controversy in such a man- 
ner as to make more secure than ever our 
great American policy for preserving some 
areas of our land forever wild and unspoiled 
in their natural beauty and grandeur. 

“It will be an achievement that I am sure 
will bring us the gratitude of American citi- 
zens during a long, long future, and accom- 
plishment that all of us, I am sure, will be 
satisfied to share. As I said before, we can- 
not avoid setting precedents. We can only 
do our best to see that the precedents which 
we do set are sound.” 

This statement, I am glad to reassure you 
now, was presented in all earnestness and 
sincerity. And I am glad to say further 
that the way in which the proponents of 
the Colorado project have agreed to amend 
the bill that will authorize the projeet has 
fully met our recommendations and has in- 
deed merited our commendations, and we 
are accordingly deeply pleased to give you 
these assurances. 

I should like also to express to you per- 
sonally, Mr. DAWSON, a special appreciation 
for the contribution that you have made in 
helping to resolve the controversy that arose 
over the proposed Echo Park Dam. It is 
often much easier to start and carry on a 
controversy than it is to settle one, and it 
has seemed to me that you have shown a 
special magnanimity in helping to resolve 
this one. Without your candor and confi- 
dence and your good will in seeking an agree- 
ment we might still be contending. As it is, I 
believe we have arrived at a significant 
understanding in the public interest and 
that we can now go forward the more confi- 
dently with resource-development projects 
that will serve the general welfare not only 
in themselves but as part of an over-all land 
and water conservation program which like- 
wise includes the preservation of areas of 
wilderness and wildness. No region can bet- 
ter reveal the benefits of such a policy to 
its own citizens and to all of us throughout 
the Nation than can the Colorado region 
with its wealth of resources and its marvel- 
ous areas of wild beauty and splendor, and 
I look forward to seeing these expectations 
realized to our mutual satisfaction. 
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It has been both pleasant and reassuring 
to have been associated with you in dealing 
with these problems and prospects, and I 
thank you very much for the personal kind- 
ness you have shown me. 


Sincerely yours, 
HOWARD ZAHNIZER, 


Executive Secretary and Editor. 


Those Who Came to Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
from Irwin E. Klass, the brifiant editor 
of the Federation News, published by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, I have re- 
ceived an interesting letter calling my 
attention to the introduction of bills 
seeking to bar unions from contributing 
to political parties. Editor Klass cor- 
rectly states that the Taft-Hartley Act 
effectively bars unions from making 
treasury contributions to political candi- 
dates, and that these funds are raised 
voluntarily by local unions. 

In view of the constant harping about 
labor’s political activity, Editor Klass in 
an editorial in the Federation News of 
January 28, 1956, shows how the large 
corporations go about filling up their 
political coffers directly from corpora- 
tion funds which are deducted in in- 
cpme-tax returns. I think my colleagues 
will find the editorial, which follows, well 
worth their thoughtful reading: 

THE MEN WHO CAME TO DINNER 


At the International Amphitheater, the 
choice was roast beef or brook trout. 

In New York’s Madison Square Garden, 
they ate lobster. 

That was the fare at the nationwide $100 
@& plate dinners labeled “Salute to Eisen- 
hower.” We haven’t had any reports on the 
food, but at those prices, there should be no 
complaints. There were tuna and sardine 
sandwiches at $12.50 in the balconies. 

And who do you think paid for these ex- 
pensive morsels that added $5 miliion to 
various units of the Republican Party? 

You, as a taxpayer, or consumer, or stock- 
holder. 

Remember how some Senators recently 
tossed political slush fund charges at unions 
because labor was going to endorse candi- 
dates for office? 

And you'll recall that the editorials com- 
plained that corporations were barred by law 
trom contributing to political campaigns. 

Well—it seems that if a corporation wants 
to pay $100 for a plateful of roast beef or 
brook trout or lobster—that’s its privilege. 
So, as many tables in the stockyards amphi- 
theater were loaded with eager junior execu- 
tives, the men who came to dinner could 
sip their after-dinner coffee with the knowl- 
edge that the profit-and-loss statement 
wasn't budgeted very much. 

As entertainment, the $100-a-plate dine 
ner is deductible when computing taxes. 

These functions are becoming traditional 
ways of sweetening coffers of both parties. 
It seems that the Republicans have been far 
more successful in their fund-raising ven- 
tures. 

There’s @& reason: this administration's 
been more than friendly with business, and 
that’s where the money is, if you'll glance 
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at the reports of profits and dividends in the 
financial columns of any local paper. 

Chicago area promoters of the salute-to- 
Fisenhower dinner read like a directors’ list 
of our town’s largest corporations. It was 
headed up by the president of a railroad 
which is pushing a fight against the union 
shop. 

On the list of the 73 Chicago sponsors are 
investment brokers, bank executives, adver- 
tising agency chiefs, steel makers, hog butch- 
ers, real estate operators who loathe public 
housing, publisher of a large non-union mag- 
azine, grain merchants, farm implement 
makers, former presidents of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Associaiton, oil refiners, mail 
order house executives, etc. 

There wasn’t anyone on the list who could 
be accused of being a liberal or assoicated 
in any way with the labor movement. At the 
drop of a gavel, any guest could spout end- 
lessly about the trend to socialism and the 
“right to work.”’ 

Now supposing you're a manufacturer of 
railroad equipment. In comes a letter ask- 
ing you to buy a $1,000 table for the salute- 
to-Eisenhower dinner. You're in political 
agreement with the idea, and no one likes 
Ike more than you do. But $1,000 is a lot 
of money—2nd you hesitate. 

You look at the letter head—and find the 
names of railroad presidents—men who help 
make decisions on where they buy their sup- 
plies. Out comes the company’s checkbook. 
The $1,000 for the dinner is not a political 
contribution, which the law officially doesn’t 
allow corporations to make. It’s not too 
hard on the firm, since it’s an expense and 
helps cut the tax bill. The $1,000 won’t go to 
workers in the form of pay hikes or to stock- 
holders as dividends. 

So it’s no wonder that 6,000 people at- 
tended the dinner at International Amphi- 
theater. We're surprised they didn’ use the 
stadium. That wouldn’t have been practical. 
The man who owns the amphitheater was a 
member of the sponsoring committee, and 
in the business of politics and politics of 
business, one hand washes the other. 

Anyone for baked beans? We'll treat— 
and give the difference between that hearty 
fare and a steak to labbr’s Committee on Po- 
litical Education, 


Observations on the Glen Canyon 
Dam and Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
appended herewith is an unsolicited let- 
ter from a practicing geologist who has 
spent many years exploring the Colorado 
River Basin, 

I am sure the Members will be in- 
terested in Mr. Hager’s observations, 
particularly as it pertains to the Glen 
Canyon Dam and Reservoir—keystone 
unit of the upper Colorado River storage 
project. 

Satt LAKE City, Utan, January 31, 1956. 
The Honorable WILLIAM A. Dawson, 

Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sm: I have seen the recent state. 
ments of the Californians regarding the 
Chinle shale, In the first place, anyone who 
knows anything about the thicknesses of the 
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Chinle along the Colorado River on the Utah 
and on the upper Arizona side knows the 
Chinle is not 1,000 feet or more in thicg. 
ness. It is more in the nature of 400 to 700 
feet along the Colorado River, and in the 
Glen Canyon area particulary from 509 to 
600 feet. 

I have studied the Chinle beds through 
northeast Arizona and Utah, and, again, any- 
one who has studied the Chinle will fing it 
consists of red shales and calcareous sangq. 
stones. The calcareous sandstone is tough 
and some very well cemented and resistant 
to water action. The beds do not yielg to 
solution. Of course, some of the shale beds 
are softer than others, but on the whole the 
formation stands up well. 

It seems to me the Californians are “tilt. 
ing at a windmill.” It would be easy to grab 
a few samples to get a solubility test. What 
must be done is to study the section as a 
whole. Granted, there might be some minor 
sluffing in some of the beds but I think the 
formation as a whole will be consistently 
resistant. 

Ask the California geologists to make care. 
fully measured sections and study the forma. 
tion, foot by foot. I think then they wil 
come to the same conclusion obtained by the 
reclamation engineers and by the geologists 
of Utah. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dorsey Hacer. 


Pilferage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES G. DONOVAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, instead 
of making a whipping boy of the rugged 
longshoreman who now has to be finger- 
printed and made to pass a character test 
for the poor privilege of taking his life 
in his hands everytime he goes in the 
hold of a ship to earn his daily bread, 
people should open their hearts and their 
eyes. 

Harry Bridges is working for control 
of the waterfront in New York and on all 
the east coast right under our noses. 

With this in mind I was pleased to read 
the following fair and dispassionate edi- 
torial of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce in its issue of January 13, 1956: 

PILFERAGE 


The old story of extensive pilferage on the 
docks in the port of New York has been hit- 
ting the headlines again after a long period 
of neglect. 

This subject is always good for a play when 
the flow of news is slow and doubtless con- 
vinces a lot of people who do not look be- 
yond the printed word that looting on 4 
grand scale still prevails along the New York 
waterfront. 

That pilferage exists is certainly a fact, 
and every bottle of Scotch, carton of per- 
fume or nylons, or watches that disappear 
represent a loss to someone, both in money 
and paperwork in adjusting claims and lad- 
ing bills. 

But, exactly how extensive is this pilferage? 
The only fair way to measure it is to stack 
the estimated value of goods which disap- 
pear against the value of goods which are 
available for those handling this merchan- 
dise to surreptitiously cart away. 

We say “estimated” value of pilferage ad- 
visedly. Those concerned with this problem 
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gay it is difficult to give an exact figure be- 
cause when goods disappear it frequently is 
ble to tell whether the actual re- 
movel was in a foreign port or while stowed 
aboard ship or while on the dock. 

However, it was brought out in the Crime 
commission hearings 2 years ago that the 
sticky-finger boys on the docks in New York 
were taking goods valued at $4 million each 


vThis is no small item and it is not our 

se to dismiss it lightly.~ The question 
is whether it is a significant item and 
whether it represents such an unusual con- 
dition as to warrant the big play in print 
that frequently is seen. 

Here are some facts that should be con- 
sidered in trying to arrive at an answer 
to these questions. The actual value of ex- 

rt and import general cargo going through 
New York in 1954 (the latest figures availa- 
ple) was $6.4 billion. This eliminates bulk 
items, such as petroleum, which would be 
dificult to take away unnoticed. 

When you match the value of these goods, 
available for thievery, against the value of 
merchandise actually stolen, you get $4 of 
pilferage for every $6,400 of property that 
moved through the port of New York. Re- 
duced to simpler terms, it comes to $1 for 
each $1,600. 

What is the score in other industries in 
the city of New York? An overall estimate 
made early last year placed the annual value 
of goods stolen, outside of actual burglaries, 
at approximately $100 million. The 10 larg- 
est depastment stores report annual losses 
through shoplifting at $10 million. New 
York’s 400 hotels say their annual losses in 
property removed comes to $25 million. Even 
the subway gum and candy machines are 
not immune. They are tapped for $100,000 
annually. 

When you consider the confusion that ex- 
{sts on most piers when a ship is in port, the 
fact that some of the labor is casual and the 
fact that many others have not been reared 
with a high code of ethics, the actual amount 
of dockside stealing takes on a different look. 

It is still a serious problem and is being 
constantly battled by management through 
its special agency, the Security Bureau. 
Losses are being steadily reduced through 
this vigilance. They have been cut between 
10 and 20 percent in recent years, it is esti- 
mated. 

Stealing never will be entirely eliminated. 
But it is getting to be more and more haz- 
ardous on the docks, for in addition to in- 
dustry efforts to halt the practice there is 
the waterfront commission with the power 
to cancel a worker’s registration. 

These are some facts to keep in mind the 
next time someone breaks into print or is 
interviewed on TV concerning widespread 
piferage on New York’s waterfront. 

These statements do the port of New York 
ne good and they should be challenged every 
time they appear by those who are trying 

restore this port to its proper position. 

We will always have crooks, just as we 
always seem to have freewheelers with facts. 
Thenk heaven, both are in the minority. 





Hosmer Scores a Telling Argument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to include the following edi- 
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torial entitled “Hosmer Scores a Telling 
Argument,” which appeared in the Press 
Telegram of Long Beach, Calif., on Jan- 
uary 11, 1956: 

HosMER SCORES A TELLING ARGUMENT 


Representative Craig HOsMER, of the 18th 
Congressional District (Long Beach-Lake- 
wood), scored another telling argument this 
week in his battle to protect southern Cali- 
fornia water rights in the Colorado River. 

Speaking of the controversial upper Colo- 
rado River Basin proposal, he stated: “The 
Bureau of Reclamation would have us be- 
lieve that we must spend billions to develop 
projects like the upper Colorado in order to 
provide food and fiber for our growing popu- 
lation. 

“That simply is not true. On the pres- 
ently producing farmlands we are growing 
so much food and fiber that we cannot find 
adequate space to store it. Despite plans for 
reducing this output, we are faced again this 
year with enormous surpluses, in some prod- 
ucts record yields.” 

And when you stop to think about it, it 
does seem contradictory to bring into pro- 
duction more than half a million acres in 
barren, remote areas of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, and New Mexico and at the same time 
spend millions of dollars to buy up the sur- 
pluses from the land ~already in overpro- 
duction. 

But assuming that it is necessary to bring 
into production new land, why build the 
upper basin project at a cost of $5,000 an 
acre when right now at least 20,937,153 acres 
of the best American cropland are unused 
for any purpose? 





Historical Summary of Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives has had a long and outstanding 
service in the legislative work of the 
House since its creation as will be readily 
seen from the following summary of its 
activities: 





ITS CREATION 


Chronologically it was third in the 
order of creation of committees. It was 
created December 1, 1795, at the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and Manufactures. 
In point of time only two committees, 
Elections—April 13, 1789—and Claims— 
November 13, 1794—preceded it. 

JURISDICTION 


In 1819—Annals, pages 708 and 709— 
the subjects of commerce and manufac- 
tures were separated. In early times the 
Committee on Commerce was sometimes 
in conflict with Ways and Means over 
the jurisdiction of subjects relating to 
duties—volumes 1 to 17, Annals, page 
530. In the revision of the rules of 
1880 the Committee on Rules reported 
in favor of restoring to the Appropria- 
tions Committee the river and harbor 
bill, which had more recently been re- 
ported from the Committee on Com- 
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merce, allowing the Committee on Com- 
merce to frame the bill, but requiring it 
to be reported to the Committee on 
Appropriations—volumes 2-46, Recorp, 
page 200. 

The House dissented from this plan, 
and after long debate agreed to a rule in 
this form: 

To commence, life saving service, and light- 
houses, other than appropriations for life- 
saving service and lighthouses; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. And the Committee 
on Commerce shall have the same privileges 
in reporting bills making appropriations for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors as 
is accorded to the Committee on Appro- 
priations in reporting general appropriation 
bills. (Vols. 2-46, Recorp, pp. 663, 1261). 


On December 19, 1883, the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors was established, 
and took the jurisdiction of the river and 
harbor bill, with its privileges—volumes 
1-48, REcorD, pages 196, 214. 

CHANGE OF TITLE TO INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


In 1892 the present name of Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce was adopted— 
volumes 1-52, REcorpD, page 653. 

This change of title was brought about 
as the result of a triangular contest for 
speakership of the 52d Congress. The 
candidates before the Democratic caucus 
were Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia; Roger 
Q. Mills, of Texas; and William M. 
Springer, of Illinois. 

After 30 ballots were cast a majority 
was finally secured for Crisp. This was 
effected by the Springer following going 
over to Crisp, and in return Springer was 
rewarded by appointment by Crisp as 
chairman of the important Committee 
on Ways and Means. Those who sup- 
ported Mills were highly indignant be- 
cause they regarded Mills as the natu- 
ral man to be appointed as chairman of 
Ways and Means, he having held that 
post when the Democrats controlled the 
previous Democratic House in the 50th 
Congress. He was author of the famous 
Mills tariff bill. In order, as it was sup- 
posed, to appease Mills and his following, 
Speaker Crisp appointed Mills as chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce, but 
instead of mollifying the angry Millsites 
they regarded this appointment as sop 
and a demotion of Mills. 

Then, in order to further pacify them 
the Committee on Commerce was given 
the more high sounding title of “Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce.’ It was 
freely rumored that Mills would not ac- 
cept nor serve as its chairman. Be that 
as it may, the matter was removed from 
further controversy by the election of 
Mills to the United States Senate result- 
ing in George D. Wise, of Virginia, the 
ranking Democrat on the committee be- 
coming its chairman. 

JURISDICTION UNDER NEW TITLE 

The jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce re- 
mained as formerly until 1935, when the 
committee was deprived of its jurisdic- 
tion over bills dealing with water trans- 
portation, Coast Guard, life saving serv- 
ice, lighthouses, lightships, ocean dere- 
licts, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the 
Panama Canal, and jurisdiction over 
those subjects was vested in the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and 
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Fisheries—volumes 1-74, REcorpD, page 
2627. 


JURISDICTION UNDER THE LEGISLATIVE REORGANI- 
ZATION ACT OF 1946 


Pursuant to amendments of rule XI 
of the House of Representatives as cov- 
ered by title I, part 2, section 121 (b) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946—Public Law No. 601, 79th Con- 
gress—approved August 2, 1946, the ju- 
risdiction of the committee was not 
changed from above except as follows: 

Title V of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act—the General Bridge Act—was 
a general consent of Congress relating 
to construction, maintenance and oper- 
ation of bridges over navigable waters, 
other than international bridges, there- 
by removing the necessity for individual 
bridge bills being considered by Con- 
gress. Under this act these requests go 
direct to the War Department. 

The transfer to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture of legislation relating to the 
Rural Electrification Act. 

The addition of legislation relating to 
the Bureau of Standards, standardiza- 
tion of weights and measures, and the 
metric system. : 

Clarifying committee jurisdiction to 
cover interstate and foreign transporta- 
tion by water, except that not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Generally speaking, the present juris- 
diction of the committee includes the 
following: 

First. Interstate and foreign com- 
merce in general; 

Second. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, having jurisdiction over all 
forms of interstate transportation, such 
as railroads, motor vehicles and trucks, 
and inland waterways, and so forth; 

Third. Civil Aeronautics Board and 
Civil Aeronautics Commission, including 
all forms of civil aviation, domestic and 
foreign: 

Fourth. Federal Communications Com- 
mission, having jurisdiction over radio, 
television, telephones, telegraphs, and 
cables; 

Fifth. Federal 
regulating 
power; 

Sixth. Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, regulating stock exchanges and 
investment securities; 

Seventh. Petroleum, natural gas pipe- 
lines, and interstate oil compacts: 

Eighth. Public health, in all its phases: 

Ninth. Food and drugs, to insure qual- 
ity and safety: 

Tenth. Alien property and claims: 

Eleventh. Railroad Retirement, Un- 
employment and Mediation Service; and 

Twelfth. Bureau of Standards, stand- 
ardization of weights and measures, and 

Veather Bureau, Fair Trade Commis- 
sion, investigation of newsprint shortage, 
and a few other incidentals. 


Power Commission, 
interstate transmission of 


Chairmen of Committee on Commerce 


Benjamin Goodhue, Massachusetts, 
Tohn Swanwick, Pennsylvania, 
Samuel Smith, Maryland. 
Do 
; Samuel L, Mitchell, New York. 
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Chairmen of the Committee on Commerce— 
Continued 


Con- 
gress 


Year 
Ti 


1805 | Jacob Crowninshield, Massachusetts, 
1807 | Thomas Newton, Virginia, 

1809 Do. 

1811 Do. 

1813 Do. 

1815 Do. 

1817 Do. 

1819 Do. 

1821 Do. 

1823 Do. 

1825 Do. 

1827 | Churchill C. Cambrelong, New York. 
1829 | Do. 

1831 Do. 

1833 John B. Sutherland, Pennsylvania, 
1835 Do. 

1837 | Francis 0. J. Smith, Maine, 

1839 | Edward Cwetis, New York. 

1841 | John P. Kennedy, Maryland. 
1843 | Isaac C. Holmes, North Carolina, 
1845 | Robert McClelland, Michigan, 
1847 | Washington Hunt, New York. 
1849 Robert H. McLane, Maryland, 
32 | 1851 David L. Seymour, New York, 
1853 | Thomas J. B. Fuller, Maine. 
1855 | Elihu B. Washburn, Illinois, 
1857 | John Cochrane, New York. 

| 1859 | Elihu B, Washburn, Illinois, 
1861 Do. 

38 | 1863 Do. 

39 1 1865 Do. 

1867 Do. 

1869 | Nathan T. Dixon, Rhode Tsland. 
1871 | Samuel Shallabarger, Ohio. 

1873 | William A. Wheeler, New York, 
1875 | Frank:Hereford, West Virginia. 
1877 } John H. Reagan, Texas. 

1879 Do. 

1881 | Horace F. Page, California, 

1883 | John H, Reagan, Texas. 

1885 Do. 

| 1887 | Martin L. Clardy, Missourf. 

51 | 1889 Charles 5. Baker, New York. 





| 


Chairmen of Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce 


Con- 
gress | 


Year 


1891 Taker Q. Mills, Texas. 
| ~~“ |\George D, Wise, Virginia, 
1893 | Do. 
1895 | William P. Hepburn, Iowa. 
1897 Do. 
1899 Do. 
7 | 1901 Do. 
1903 Do. 
1905 Do, 
| 1907 Do. 
1909 James R, Mann, Illinois. 
1911 | William C, Adamson, Georgia. 
1913 Do. 
| 1915 } Do. 
5 | 1917 | Thetus W. Sims, Tennessee, 
5 | 1919 | John J. Esch, Wisconsin. 
1921 | Samuel FE, Winslow, Massachusetts. 
1923 | Do. 
1925 | James 8. Parker, New York, 
| 1927 Do, 
| 1929 Do. 
} 1931 | Sam Rayburn, Texas. 
1933 | Do. 
| 1935 Do. 
5 | 1937 | Clarence F. Lea, California. 
76 | Laeo Do. 
14) Do. 
1943 Do. 
| 1945 Do. 
1947 | Charles A. Wolverton, New Jersey. 
| 1949 | Robert Crosser, Ohio, 
2 {| 1951 | Do. 
3 | 1953 | Charles A. Wolverton, New Jersey. 
| 1955 | J. Perey Priest, Tennessee. 





Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 84th Congress: J. Percy 
Priest, Tennessee, chairman; Oren Har- 
ris, Arkansas; Arthur G. Klein, New 
York; William T. Granahan, Pennsyl- 
vania; F. Ertel Carlyle, North Carolina; 
John Bell Williams, Mississippi; Peter F. 
Mack, Jr., Illinois; Kenneth A. Roberts, 
Alabama; Morgan M. Moulder, Missouri; 
Harley O. Staggers, West Virginia; Isi- 
dore Dollinger, New York; Walter 
Rogers, Texas; Martin Dies, Texas; 
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Samuel N. Friedel, Maryland: John J 
Flynt, Jr., Georgia; Torbert MacDonald. 
Massachusetts; Don Hayworth, Michi. 
gan; Charles A. Wolverton, New Jersey: 
Carl Hinshaw, California; Joseph p 
O’Hara, Minnesota; Robert Hale, Maine. 
James I. Dolliver, Iowa; John W. Hesel, 
ton, Massachusetts; John B. Bennett. 
Michigan; Richard W. Hoffman, Ilinois- 
John V. Beamer, Indiana; William L. 
Springer, Illinois; Alvin R. Bush, Penn. 
sylvania; Paul F. Schenck, Ohio; Joseph 
L. Carrigg, Pennsylvania; Steven p 
Derounian, New York; Elton J. Layton, 
clerk. 


School Integration in the District 
of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. _ Speaker, 
school integration in the District of 
Columbia is not what the country has 
been told. Quite often we hear and read 
statements glorifying the highly satis- 
factory manner in which school integra- 
tion has been accepted and worked in the 
District. Most of these statements come 
from people who either hold public office 
or expect to hold it. 

The facts are that integration has not 
been accepted and it has not worked 
satisfactorily in the District of Columbia. 
On the contrary, it has only been toler- 

sated. There is quite a difference be- 
tween acceptance and toleration. Spe- 
cial police details have been assigned to 
some schools to maintain order. Fur- 
thermore, it has been necessary for 
school authorities to frequently impose 
disciplinary action in order to maintain 
peace on the grounds and in the school 
buildings. ‘The number of such in- 
stances and the extent of the violent 
differences seldom reach the _ papers. 
When they do, the reports are almost 
invariably hidden in the back pages 
under small headlines. 

But integration’s greatest failure lies 
in the fact that it has resulted in a severe 
drop in District school standards to ac- 
commodate the grade advancement of 
Negro children. White children are held 
back and deprived of educational oppor- 
tunities because of the achievement lag 
of the minority group which, inciden- 
tally, has now become the majority by 4 
very large margin. White children are 
being discriminated against in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. They are being forced 
to accept a second-rate education i 
order to accommodate the inability of 
colored students to keep up. 

This might also be an appropriate 
time, Mr. Speaker, to again point out 
that integration has resulted in an 
exodus of people from the District of 
Columbia. They have moved out and are 
continuing to move out to neighborhoods 
removed from the District so as to get 
away from the intolerable school situa- 
tion that exists here. Also, the demand 
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for entrance to private schools has been 


highly accelerated. Such schools are 
filled to capacities. Like some high in 

liticel circles of this Government, 
hundreds of just plain ordinary families 
are looking for all-white private schools 
in which to educate their children. 

We were told by the integrationists 
that integration would result in more 
education at less cost. It was said that 
integration would result in fewer school 
plants, fewer teachers, a smaller execu- 
tive personnel, and soon. Just the con- 
trary has been the case. School officials 
are now pleading for more and more 
teachers. With these extra teachers 
they intend to give extra tutoring to the 
packward students with the hope that 
they can keep pace with the average, 
thereby removing the necessity of lower- 
ing educational standards in the District. 

In connection with this deplorable sit- 
vation, I am including as a part of my 
remarks a statement made on yesterday 
by David Lawrence, well known editor 
and columnist. I trust that it will be 
widely read so that the people of the 
country will know what the facts are 
when they read statements from the 
President and others expressing gratifi- 
cation over the “highly satisfactory” 
manner in which school integration has 
worked here. On the contrary, schools 
in the District of Columbia are on the 
downgrade at a fast clip, as anyone who 
is willing to impartially examine and 
speak on the facts will agree. 

The article follows: 

DistkIcT OF COLUMBIA INTEGRATION ANA- 

LYZED—PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT-LEVEL Drop 

May Pose NEW QUESTIONS FOR CoURT 


(By David Lawrence) 


Right here in the National Capital, almost 
on the doorstep of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, some facts have been uncov- 
ered which may have a far-reaching influence 
on how segregation or integration works out 
in the schools of America. 

For the tests conducted in the Washington 
schools show that, since Negro and white 
children were put in the same classes, the 
educational level has dropped below the na- 
tional average. Previous tests in all-white 
schools in Washington showed that national 
averages had been generally maintained. 

Citywide achievement tests—made after 
segregation was ended in the local schools— 
were given in the 3d, 6th, 9th, and 12th 
grades. In almost all these grades the re- 
sults lagged behind the national averages. 

Thus, out of 4,155 pupils in the 9th grade— 
tested in reading—only 1,583, or 38 percent, 
were at the 9th-grade level or above. 

Also, out of 3,979 pupils in the 9th grade— 
tested in arithmetic—only 955 pupils, or 24 
percent, were at the 9th-grade level or above. 

As for the 6th grade here, 47 percent 
showed a reading level of 4th grade or lower. 
In arithmetic, 37 percent qualified at the 
4th-grade level or below. 

Both white and Negro teachers agree on 
these facts, but they also agree that it 
doesn't necessarily prove that the Negro chil- 
dren have any less intelligence. There is, 
for example, the suggestion that Negro chil- 
dren in the past have not been given satis- 
factory education in separate schools and 
that remedial instruction with special teach- 
ers hereafter will be necessary. More than 
64 percent of the pupils in Washington 
Schools now are Negroes. Phe Superintend- 
nt of Schools is asking for money to double 
the number of special teachers. 
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An additional reason for the drop-off is 
given by Dr. Irene C. Hypps, a Negro who is 
assistant superintendent of schools. She 
Bavs: 

“But, since the heart of the problem ts the 
low economic level of many Negro families, 
the educational problem won’t be solved 
until the economic problem is solved. I 
think that will take a great many years.” 

Meanwhile, what becomes of the doctrine 
unanimously enunciated by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on May 17, 1954, 
declaring that “even though the physical 
facilities and other ‘tangible factors’ may be 
equal,” the children “of the minority group” 
are deprived of equal educational opportu- 
nities when there is segregation “solely on 
the basis of race.” The question now will be 
asked whether the children of the majority 
group are not being deprived of educational 
opportunities because of the achievement lag 
of children in the minority group who are put 
in the same schools with them. 

Already the problem is being tackled by at- 
tempting to put in subdivisions in the same 
classrooms, children of differing achievement 
levels. Where there is a sincere effort, as in 
Washington, to handle the matter so that 
bright children aren’t held back by reason of 
the lag of the less-bright pupils, there prob- 
ably will be no furor of complaint. But 
what about States, especially in the South, 
where there is no wholehearted interest in 
avoiding racial discrimination and where 
the school authorities may finally conclude 
that separate schools will have to be main- 
tained solely on the basis of achievement or 
mental ability? 

Under such circumstances, will the Su- 
preme Court set up a system of measurement 
cf the sincerity or efficiency of local school 
authorities? Will the Federal Government 
be compelled to create a department to police 
the States and see that they are applying the 
proper educational standards? That could 
mean complete control of education by the 
Federal Government. 

The Supreme Court entered the realm of 
psychological knowledge in its decision and, 
in a sense, took jurisdiction over the scope of 
educational operations when it said: 

“To separate them (Negroes) from others 
of similar age and qualifications solely be- 
cause of their race generates a feeling of in- 
feriority as to their status in the community 
that may affect their hearts and minds ina 
way unlikely ever to be undone.” 

But if there is an achievement lag, as the 
educators call it, and the net effect in some 
school areas is to put a predominant number 
of white children in a class with an oc- 
casional sprinkling of Negroes, will this not 
create the same feeling of inferiority? Will 
parents of the Negro children concerned ever 
be satisfied that the separation is really due 
to educational qualifications and not solely 
because of race? 

Irrespective of the merits of the dispute 
concerning the social effects of mixed schools, 
the legal questions appear to be growing more 
instead of less complicated. For, after what 
the tests in the Washington schools show, 
any form of segregation as between those at 
an advanced educational level and those 
lagging behind will be open to suspicion. 
The burden of proof in each case will be 
upon the school authorities to prove that it 
isn’t racial discrimination. 

This could introduce timidity among 
teachers and hesitation to classify pupils ac- 
cording to grades of achievement where the 
racial question is involved. 

Likewise, the parents of white children 
may be petitioning the Federal courts some 
day with the argument that the phycholog- 
ical effects upon their children are adverse. 
It looks as if the Supreme Court will be 
plagued with the segregation issue for years 
to come. 


’ officials. 
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Construction of an Adequate Great Lakes 
Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
after considerable study and delibera- 
tion, I have introduced a resolution de- 
signed to encourage the construction and 
maintenance of a fleet of privately 
owned United States-flag Great Lakes 
vessels adequate to supply the demands 
of essential industries with the basic 
bulk commodities in time of peace and 
in time of national emergency. This 
resolution proposes that American ship- 
owners be permitted to transfer existing 
Great Lakes vessels to the United States 
Government as they become obsolete in 
exchange for an allowance of credit to 
be applied upon the cost of new vessels 
constructed in the United States. This 
credit allowance would be based, at least 
in part, upon the inherent cost advan- 
tage which foreign-flag operators enjoy 
in constructing similar vessels abroad. 
Vessels turned over to the Government 
would be placed in the reserve flect for 
use during periods of emergency. 

The legislation I have introduced to- 
day is the result of lengthy discussions I 
have had with representatives of the 
Lake Carriers Association, with individ- 
ual operators and with maritime labor 
I have also discussed the mat- 
ter in detail with my learned colleague, 
the Honorable A. D. BAUMHaRT, JR., of the 
13th Ohio District, whose judgment we 
all respect. We are all in substantial 
agreement that foreign shipping com- 
petition is a matter of real concern to 
shipping interests on the Great Lakes— 
to American lake carriers, the inland 
shipbuilding industry, to labor, and to 
the vast and various industries which 
depend upon reliable water transporta- 
tion facilities. 

We cannot allow our national defense 
to be threatened, nor an important part 
of our national economy to be jeopard- 
ized. We all know that our American 
merchant marine is the fourth arm of 
our national defense, anc this applies to 
our maritime activity on the Great 
Lakes as well as on the high seas. 

In recent years, Mr. Speaker, two dis- 
tinct trends have developed in Great 
Lakes commerce: First, international 
trade between the United States and 
Canada has increased: and second, the 
portion of such trade transported in 
United States-flag vessels has become 
less and Jess—from 76 percent in 1925 to 
29 percent in 1955. The reason for this, 
Mr. Speaker, becomes clear when we 
consider that the ship construction 
costs abroad average only about 40 per- 
cent of present United States costs. 
Even our close neighbor, Canada, has 
construction costs approximately two- 
thirds of our own. Since United States- 
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Canadian commerce is open to vessels of 
all countries, completion of the St. Law- 
rence seaway will expose United States- 
flag vessels to even stronger competition 
from large, modern low-cost vessels of 
other countries. 

Mr. Speaker, cur American-flag fleet 
is growing old and obsolete while our 
foreign competitors are building modern 
bulk-cargo vessels which will soon be 
able to operate on the Great Lakes. To- 
day, 343 United States-flag vessels op- 
erate on the Great Lakes, representing 
a total trip capacity of 3.38 million 
tons. But 103 of these, one-third of our 
United States Great Lakes vessels, Mr. 
Speaker, are 50 or more years old. By 
1960, 201—about 60 percent—will be 50 
or more years old, representing a total 
trip capacity of 1.9 million tons, or only 
enough to handle peacetime domestic 
commerce. 

It is obvious to all, I believe, that in 
time of war, overseas sources of iron ore 
for our Nation’s steel industry will be 
cut off, at least in part. It is equally 
apparent from the above figures that 
our aging Great Lakes fleet would be 
wholly inadequate to handle the accele- 
rated demands of a war economy if such 
an economy were forced upon us. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
that I have introduced my resolution 
today. 

I feel constrained to say, however, that 
there is another aspect to this general 
problem which continues to cause me 
considerable concern and certain mis- 
givings. As a member of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and as a member of the sub- 
committee appointed to hold hearings on 
labor-management problems in the 
maritime industry, I have come to the 
reluctant, but inescapable conclusion 
that the American merchant marine to- 
day does not meet the standards or pos- 
sess the characteristics set forth in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. In the 
last 10 years, American taxpayers have 
subsidized this industry to the extent of 
$625 million. 

Last year alone, total subsidies 
amounted to over $100 million. Yet, the 
fact remains that today we have 600 or 
700 fewer vessels in our active fleet than 
military authorities estimate are neces- 
sary for national defense purposes; the 
domestic and intercoastal trades have 
all but vanished from the seas; the 
tramp fleet, which is being subsidized al- 
most entirely by the 50-50 law, and Gov- 
ernment-aid cargoes, is doomed to ob- 
solescence and eventual liquidation: the 
United States has dropped far down 
among the nations of the world in the 
number of ships being built; and the 
maritime unions have thousands of men 
on the beach. These are hardly the 
characteristics of a strong merchant 
marine. Speaking only as an individual 
member of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine, I must say that I feel 
the responsibility for this deplorable sit- 
uation to rest upon our Federal Govern- 
ment as well as upon management and 
labor. There simply is no other conclu- 
sion but that there has been an almost 
complete failure among those directly 
concerned to accept the increased re- 
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sponsibility which Federal subsidy to 
this industry should entail. 

It is not my intention, Mr. Speaker, 
to introduce legislation which, if passed, 
would add to the deplorable record which 
has now become so clearly apparent to 
all. 

On the contrary, it will be my inten- 
tion to make certain, in every way I can, 
that real substance and meaning are 
given to the full title of the Merhant 
Marine Act of 1936, to insure that we are 
passing legislation “to further the de- 
velopment and maintenance of an ade- 
quate and well-balanced merchant ma- 
rine, to promote the commerce of the 
United States, and to aid in the national 
defense.” 


School Savings in Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include the following article which 
appeared in the United States Investor, 
issue of January 7, 1956, on school sav- 
ings which was initiated by the East New 
York Savings Bank of Brooklyn under 
the inspiring and able leadership of 
Judge Edward A. Richards, its president. 
It cannot be gainsaid but that the thrift 
practices of our country have aided im- 
measurably in its growth and develop- 
ment. Nothing is more important than 
inculcating those practices among the 
school children of our community. This 
Judge Richards, a pioneer in the mutual 
savings bank field, has developed beyond 
all reasonable expectations, and it will be 
forever a tribute to his wisdom and fore- 
sight. 

Judge Richards was recently awarded 
the gold medal of the year for outstand- 
ing service to the Borough of Brooklyn 
by the Downtown Brooklyn Association, 
a tribute of considerable distinction but 
which in his case was most merited. The 
article follows: 

CREDIT TO ScHOOL SavINGs 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, a portion of 
New York City which is of itself larger, 
populationwise, than any other borough, and 
would be among the very largest cities of 
the country if it were a separate municipal- 
ity, is a mutual savings bank which has had 
an amazingly satisfactory experience with 
school savings. We thing our readers will 
be interested in the story of that bank be- 
cause a good many savings bank people still 
turn thumbs down on any such department 
for their bank and a lot of other bankers 
are in agreement with them. Among the 
529 mutual savings banks of this country, 
only 207 are offering savings opportunities 
to the pupils in the schools of their respec- 
tive areas. The remaining banks are either 
indifferent to the idea or are convinced that 
it involves more trouble or more expense 
than it is worth. Here, however, is a bank 
which is increasingly enthusiastic over 
school savings and has been so for lo, these 
many years. 

For the critic who declares that schoole 
teachers, themselves, are averse to this ac- 
tivity, this bank has a mass of teachers’ 
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letters testifying to quite contrary effed 
For the critic who pronounces this actiyity 
as too expensive to operate, it has a in 
vincing response taken stranght from its 
own books. And for all critics addeqg to- 
gether, including these two groups ang all 
others, it points to its own really astonish. 
ing growth in resources and in number of ge. 
positors and attributes this result to itg 
school-savings program. When we tell you 
that this institution—the East New Yor, 
Savings Bank—had only about $6 million of 
resources in the early days of this school. 
savings program, that is, around 1919, that 
on July 1 of this year it had resources of 
over $481 million and that it can fairly ex. 
pect to cross the half-billion-dollar figure 
($500 million) very shortly, you get some 
conception of the story we are about to tel, 
The bank was organized in 1868 when 
Brooklyn was a separate city and east New 
York not yet become just another closely 
settled section of the world's largest city. 
It was enough of a community, however, to 
give its savings bank a quiet, healthy growth, 
and at the end of 50 years, in 1918, it haq 
accumulated something like $6 million of 
resources. There was nothing in its record 
up to that time to suggest that in this, its 
87th year, it would be one of the fastest 
growing banks in the whole United States, 
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The change of pace began in 1919 when 
the present president, Edward A. Richards, 
became the head of the bank. Probably 
Judge Richards himself sensed from the 
beginning that the area all about his bank 
would become more and more thickly settled 
because of its nearness to New York and 
that city’s ever-increasing commercial im- 
portance. Nevertheless, he began at once a 
policy of bringing hig bank closer and closer 
to the people. Thus the growth which the 
bank’s happy location on a main artery of 
travel to downtown Brooklyn would have 
given it has been multiplied many times by 
the bank’s own alertness. Through school 
savings on a large scale it has made the 
name of the bank familiar in every home, 
certainly in every home where there are 
children. 


We have no intention of wearying our 
readers with long arrays of statistics, but 
here are some figures which are not weari- 
some to anybody who is interested either in 
school savings or in savings banks. In 1921, 
the bank had 10,000 school savings accounts. 
For a bank of its then size—total resources 
on December 31, 1921, were $13,108,276—this 
was an interesting and promising activity. 
But note how this activity has steadily taken 
on greater size. In 1931 its school savings ac- 
counts numbered 53,000 and in 1941, num- 
bered 83,000. In 20 years, you see, the num- 
ber had increased by 730 percent. In 1951 the 
number of school savings accounts had be- 
come 107,000, and at present writing it is 
121,607. Think what that means in con- 
tacts with the homes of Brooklyn. The 
president of the bank has a favorite expres- 
sion. It is that this figure means that the 
East New York Savings Bank has 121,607 
salesmen going into and out of the homes, 
telling to parents and to the young folks of 
their neighborhood as well. the story of the 
service which this bank has for them. It 
costs money to handle school savings on 80 
ambitious a scale. The East New York Sav- 
ings Bank spends about $100,000 a year on 
this one activity. But again quoting the 
president, the bank is getting its salesmen 
into the homes at less than $1 per salesman, 
and the results which the bank is getting 
speak well for the story which this army of 
salesmen is telling. 

ADVERTISING IN HUMAN FORM 


Let us make note at this point that in 1921, 
when school savings accounts numbered 
10,000, the bank had total resources of $13.- 
108,276. Twenty years later, in 1941, when 
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schoo! savings.accounts had become 83,000 
jn number, the total resources at the end of 


that year had become $97,835,966. Now, as 
of October 31, 1955, the resources are $488,- 
371,904. The immediate goal of half a billion 
seems Clearly to be in sight. The bank in- 
creases in size not only every year, but every 
month in every year, and one can almost say 
it grows with every day of every month. 
Those young salesfolk constitute in human 
ferm an exceedingly productive type of bank 
advertising. Obviously their homes are im- 
pressed and their parents and neighbors 
pring dollars for deposit to the place where 
the children bring pennies, dimes, and 
quarters. 

Looking back to the bank’s figures, for July 
1, 1955, which for a bank growing as rapidly 
as this one is almost a dive into ancient his- 
tory, the bank had 228,301 depositors with 
passbook accounts, 112,898 school savings 
accounts, and 24,851 with Christmas club 
accounts, or a total of 366,050 depositors of 
the three types. One is not surprised to 
discover that the bank has had to enlarge its 
modest home office building on Atlantic Ave- 
nue to six times its original size and that 
it now also has branches in attractive build- 
ings of their own at Eastern Parkway and 
at Pitkin Avenue. 

A common criticism of school savings is 
that it lays an unwelcome burden upon the 
schoolteachers. It would seem that the fig- 
ures we have already quoted are sufficient to 
brush that complaint aside as having little 
warrant in the case of this bani. A system 
of activity within the schools tnat has not 
only persisted for so many decades but has 
grown immensely in volume would have made 
no such record if the teaching profession had 
found it a distasteful task. Probably what- 
ever substance there is for this complaint at 
some banks is due to the system which it 
uses. The East New York Savings Bank 
serves 108 schoolbuildings and its system is 
simplicity itself. 

A SIMPLE SYSTEM 


At every school, 1 day of each week is 
bank day. The envelopes of the pupil de- 
positors are placed by the teacher in a master 
envelope and then this is passed on to the 
one teacher of the building assigned by the 
principal to receive all the master envelopes. 
When the bank collector calls, she hands him 
the envelopes, he counts the number of 
master envelopes and gives her a receipt for 
the same and brings them to the bank. 
There is a minimum of effort. What do the 
teachers really think of the whole affair? 
The bank has a perfect mound of letters re- 
ceived from the teachers expressing their 
satisfaction with the system and speaking 
highly of the bank itself.\ It clearly is not 
an inherent feature of the school savings idea 
for teachers to endure it as a necessary evil 
and one of which they would be gladly rid. 
Give them the right system of operation, and 
this difficulty simply does not exist. 

Before turning ~away from procedure at 
the school, we must not overlook a quite 
original feature which this bank carries on. 
It spends $10,000 a year of the $100,000 on 
an attractive newspaper, School Bank News. 
It distributes this through the schools to 
the pupils. This is an attractive publication, 
made up of good, fresh material, not canned 
news, and it is welcomed in the homes when 
the children bring it there. There are 10 
issues of this publication each year. Thus 
the army of young salespeople is backed up 
by this newspaper. 

When a bank has been an enthusiast over 
School savings for a good deal more than a 
generation, as this bank has, it has made 
some interesting discoveries. It has seen 
the pupils move on from grade to grade, and 
then off into the adult world. It must be 
serving thousands of children today whose 
parents were among the bank’s early school 
Savers. It is safe to say that among those 
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228,301 passbook depositors above mentioned 
are great numbers of people who began their 
relation with the bank through the en- 
velopes which they handed in with their 
peuuies, dimes, or quarters on school bank 
day. When their accounts grew sufficiently, 
they received passbooks and have held these 
and used them down through the years that 
have followed. A great many millions of 
dollars have been transferred, over the years, 
from school-savings accounts to straight 
passbook accounts. 
A PLEASING BYPRODUCT 


And there is a byproduct of all this which 
must be very satisfactory to President Rich- 
ards and the officers and trustees of the 
bank and their associates. It is the effect 
which accounts originating in the public 
schools and becoming passbook accounts have 
on the average age of the bank’s customers. 
Savings banks, as perhaps you know, are 
paying more and more attention, nowadays, 
to this subject. If a large fraction of any 
savings bank’s depositors are elderly people, 
the time is coming when their passbooks 
will become inactive and then go into the 
hands of their heirs. The closing out of such 
accounts is not uncommon. We have known 
banks to experience very substantial declines 
in the number of their depositors from the 
aging of their people. In fact, we could pro- 
vide our readers with some surprising figures 
along this line. It is worth the while of any 
bank to make a survey every few years of 
the average age of its depositors, just to see 
whether it needs to do something to keep the 
average age down. We should say that the 
East New York Savings Bank has made ample 
provision against an uncomfortable rise in 
the average age of its depositors by the flood 
of new accounts which it is constantly bring- 
ing on its books because of its widespread 
service at the schools. 





Middle East’s Crises 


EXTENSION OF" REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time when our Government and the 
British Government are negotiating on 
matters concerned with the Near East, 
I wish to call attention to the following 
timely editorial from the Newark News 
of February 1 entitled “Middle East’s 
Crises.” As the editorial states, it is 
essential that Israel and the Arab States 
reach a peaceful settlement of their dif- 
ferences. It is vital that our Govern- 
ment take the leadership in ending the 
threat of war, but in our eagerness for 
peace we must not yield the right of 
Israel to exist as a free and independent 
nation. To sacrifice the legitimate 
rights of this fine democratic nation will 
not lead to peace; rather, it is an over- 
ture to war. 

The editorial reads: 

MIDDLE EAST’sS CRISES 

Recent events in the Middle East should 

correct any impression that a conciliation 


or even an abatement of Arab-Israeli hostil- 
ity would automatically dispose of the prob- 
lem which that vital area presents to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Prime Minister Eden. 

Unquestionably, the imminent danger of 
war between Israel and its Arab neighbors 
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puts that issue to the fore, but it cannot and 
should not obscure other sources of tension 
that require the attention of the United 
States and Britain. 

Russia, for instance, cannot be expected 
to confine itself to supplying Egypt with 
arms. Soviet efforts at economic and po- 
litical penetration will surely continue 
throughout the Middle East, whatever the 
outcome of the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

Within the Arab League itself, Iraq’s en- 
try into the pro-Western Baghdad Alliance 
has brought into the open its long-standing 
power conflict with Egypt as well as the 
dynastic feud in which the ruling Hashemites 
of Iraq and Jordan have bene embroiled with 
the Saud monarchy of Saudi Arabia. 

Even between the United States and Brit- 
ain, latent rivalry over Middle Eastern oil 
seems to be figuring in the current flareup 
over the Buraimi Oasis in the southeast cor- 
ner of the Arabian Peninsula. 

Saudi Arabia, which claims the potentially 
oil-rich oasis, threatens to call United Na- 
tions attention to its forceful occupation 
by British-led forces acting for the Sheik 
of Abu Dhabi and the Sultan of Muscat, 
both of whom are under treaty protection of 
Britain. 

In the background there are the oil 
prospecting crews of the British-owned Iraq 
Petroleum Co. (IPC) and the Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil Co. (Aramco), which operates under 
agreement with Saudi Arabia. 

Furthermore, the British formally accuse 
Saudi Arabia of using its American oil reve- 
nues in other Arab nations, notably Jordan 
and Iraq, to stir up hostility to Britain and, 
by association, to the United States as well. 

All of these problems have, of necessity, 
been subordinated to the more explosive situ- 
ation in Palestine. Still they exist, which 
is all the more reason why the United States 
and Britain must act swiftly to damp down, 
if not extinguish, the fuse of war between 
the Arabs and Israel. 





Anniversary of Independence of Ceylon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Asian-African Con- 
ference at Bandung, I said I would ad- 
dress from the floor of Congress each 
one of the participating countries, except 
the two Communist ones, Red China and 
North Vietnam, on the occasions of their 
independence celebrations. 

I wish to extend to the people of Cey- 
lon: His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral of Ceylon, Sir Oliver Ernest Goone- 
titteke. GC: MG. E2 ¢: VO; &: Bes 
the Right Honorable Sir John Lionel 
Kotelawala, P. C., K. B. E., Prime Min- 
ister of Ceylon; and His Excellency Sir 
Senerap R. S. S. Gunewardene, K. P., 
Ambassador of Ceylon in the United 
States, sincere felicitations and best 
wishes on the occasion on their 8th an- 
miversary of Independence Day, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1956. 

Ceylon achieved nationhood in the 
postwar era. Although a small country, 
Ceylon is one of the important new states 
of Asia. Having broken the stranglehold 
of colonialism, the lifeline of imperial- 
ism, Ceylon has in her a young democ- 
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racy of great strength which can be 
turned to the lasting good of the entire 
nation. They have a treasure house of 
love and affection from people around 
them, which is a great asset to a young 
nation. 

Colonialism left Ceylon with many 
problems which war-scarred Europe 
never had—the problem of underde- 
velopment, overpopulation, poverty, and 
a low standard of living. Such conditions 
contrive to force men to be driven by 
their stomachs rather than their heads. 


For Ceylon, as other new states of 
south and southeast Asia, politica] in- 
dependence did not bring with it eco- 
nomic emancipation. Development in 
this respect has been slow due to the lack 
of technical knowhow and the shortage 
of capital. The Prime Minister of Cey- 
lon, the Right Honorable Sir John Kote- 
lawala, in an address to the Ceylon As- 
sociation in London on November 22, 
1954, stated: 

Political freedom means nothing unless it 
brings its people a general improvement in 
the standard of living and the benefits of 
economic freedom. * * * We have many 
problems confronting us. Some of them are 
most urgent and vital from the people’s point 
of view, but yet remain to be tackled for 
the sole reason that we had necessarily to 
take first things first. We have yet a great 
deal of poverty in our land, besides land- 
lessness, unemployment, an acute housing 
shortage, a very unsatisfactory dependence 
on other countries for our basic require- 
ments of food, and an inability to develop 
our natural resources to the optimum extent 
for lack of capital. 


Ceylon has forthrightly attacked these 
numerous challenging problems in many 
ways. Her capital was the scene of the 
signing of the Colombo plan for south 
and southeast Asia. Sixteen nations are 
members of the Colombo undertaking to 
improve the economies of the non-Com- 
munist lands of Asia. The Government 
of Ceylon reports that: 

The Colombo plan is working smoothly and 
effectively today. It is a form of interna- 
tional cooperation not based on rules and 
procedure. It is as imprecisely defined as 
the institution of the commonwealth itself; 
which created it. It is a cooperation of peo- 
ples of different races, different religions, and 
different ways of life. The aid given by one 
country to another is not given in a spirit 
of charity or of patronage. There is no quid 
pro quo. The aid is given without any strings 
@nd does not imply the creation of any obli- 
gation. It simply implies the recognition of 
the fact that poverty anywhere is a danger 
to prosperity everywhere. 


Resurgent Asia needs peace if she is 
to play her part in the affairs of the 
world. Peace is a religion. Either we 
believe in it, set our minds on it, work 
for it, or we do not. There is no halfway 
house in the matter. “If we are to end 
war we must forget war,” opines the ven- 
erable Prime Minister of Ceylon, who is 
himself an ardent champion of peace, 
Speaking before the 10th session of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, the Right Honorable Sir John 
Kotelawala averred: 

I am a great believer in international coe 
operation, based on goodwill and undere- 
standing, as the surest means of achieving 
our individual aspirations. Ceylon has ac- 
cordingly participated, readily and whole- 
heartedly, in the work that has been under- 
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taken by the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations and the various other inter- 
national bodies in bringing about a better 
world understanding and improving the lot 
of its peoples. I do not for a moment con- 
cede that only because we are a small nation 
we have no significant part to play in the 
solution of world problems. * * * I think 
the time has come when all nations must 
realize that, if the world is to be saved from 
a third catastrophe, the law of the jungle 
can have no place in international relations, 
that might is not necessarily right, and that 
every country, big or small, must regulate 
its conduct by moral principles and the rule 
of law. 


Ceylon is an independent country 
which makes its own foreign policy and 
has earned its right to control its own 
affairs. The Right Honorable Sir John 
Kotelawala has distinguished himself by 
the independent stand he has taken in 
his relations with the big powers and 
with other Asian countries. He has re- 
fused to recognize any Communist na- 
tion. At the same time, he has declined 
to be the pawn or satellite of any other 
country. 

Ceylon has attained her freedom; she 
has again the priceless possession, which, 
for several centuries had been taken 
away from her. The nation has emerged 
into a very complex world, where simple 
things are made intricate and the things 
that matter least seem to matter the 
most. 

In wishing Ceylon life’s choicest bless- 
ings as she embarks upon a new year of 
independence, let me implore her to con- 
tinue her resolve of friendship, good- 
will, and understanding in the truest 
sense of that often misunderstood word. 


A Creed for Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Tribune of January 29, 1956, 
carried as its lead an editorial entitled 
“A Creed for Republicans.” The Chi- 
cago Tribune is known throughout the 
length and breadth of this land as a Re- 
publican newspaper, and it has fought 
for Republican principles since the 
party’s inception in 1856. In my opin- 
ion the views set forth by the Chicago 
Tribune in this editorial are certainly 
most worthy of study. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A CREED FOR REPUBLICANS 

At the Republican National Convention of 
1880 John P. Douglass, of New York, sought 
to define the Republican Party. “The Re- 
publican Party,” he said, “is the ship, all 
else is the sea.” The metaphor was, and 
remains, impressive. But, as we suggested 
here a few days ago, the pafty vessel has 
shipped a lot of water in the years since 
then. It has been boarded on occasion by 
pirates, offering political ambiguities and 
even, sometimes, former Democrats, as its 
candidates. Its national program today has 
been borrowed without acknowledgement 
trom the opposition party. 
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Why does a party do such things? Prin. 
cipally, we believe, because the desire to be 
elected is the controlling motive of poli. 
ticians. The proper objects in governing are 
forgotten, or rendered subsidiary, because 
power and political perquisites are consid. 
ered the goals of the chase. 

But, even so, we do not think a party 
undergoes so radical a transformation as 
has the Republican Party in recent years 
purely as the result of accident. We cannot 
escape the feeling that some shrewdly malign 
agency has been at work. And the Purpose 
of that agency, we are convinced, is to pro. 
tect certain pet predilections in the forma. 
tion of national policy by denying the people 
any real or effective choice between parties 
and doctrines. 

When we see the domestic New Deal instj- 
tutionalized under Republican auspices, we 
are pretty sure that that is the fact. And 
when we see the’New Deal foreign policy ot 
internationalism and interventionism main. 
tained unchanged under Republican steward. 
ship, we are more than ever certain that 
some manipulating force has planned it that 
way, to the end that the people can be 
played from both ends against the middle, 

Therefore, the task of determining the 
characteristics of a Republican seems almost 
as extravagant as Diogenes’ sallying forth 
with a lantern at midday to look for an 
honest man. Who embodies the principles 
that the party ought to cherish when its 
titular leadership for many years has dis- 
owned them or been ignorant of them? 

Nevertheless, though politicians may wan- 
der, principles remain fixed. We believe that 
the character ordained for the Republican 
Party is that it be conservative. To conserve 
means to guard or protect a social order and 
political system which in turn guard and 
protect individual liberty. Variety and in- 
dividuality are the fruits of a civilized 
society. They are not long preserved against 
the pressures of an all-power centralized 
state, whether that state is the product of 
personal or party despotism, as in Hitler's 
Germany or the Soviet Union, or whether it 
pretends to be democratic because it rests 
upon the tyranny of the majority. 

A Republican, therefore, affirms the fact 
that the people must limit their power over 
themselves. For if they agree to unlimited 
power exercised in their name through Gov- 
ernment, their political agents will seize it 
and exercise it as a personal prerogative, say- 
ing that they have had a mandate from the 
people. 

Society, as Mill has remarked, does execute 
its own mandates. If it issues wrong man- 
dates instead of right, or any mandates at 
all in things with which it ought not to 
meddle, it practices a soical tyranny more 
formidable than many kinds of political op- 
pression, for the tyranny penetrates deeply 
into the details of life and leaves fewer means 
of escape. 

So it should be the Republican determi- 
nation to permit each citizen to frame the 
plan of his life to suit his own character, to 
do as he likes, subject to such consequences 
as may follow, without impediment from his 
fellow creatures. For when the State as- 
sumes to guide and direct every action, justi- 
fying its intervention by reference to the 
“general welfare” or some other ambiguous 
sanction, it interferes with the liberty of 
person. When it seeks to present the cit- 
izen with a readymade life, drafted to its 
own ordination, it defies the elementary fact 
that no two men are alike, in capacity, in 
outiook, or in taste. So ail the State can 
offer is a Procrustean bed. 

This being the general philosophy that 
should govern Republicans, it follows that 
the party must dedicate itself to government 
on the most limited scale, must avoid all 
interference with the economy and the social 
order, must turn from all unwarranted at- 
tempts at intrusion and regulation which 
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characterize systems such as socialism, col- 
jectivism, OF the welfare state, and must 
accept & role of modesty rather than of 
arrogance and assumed infallibility. Given 
such a political dispensation, the people will 
rally to the party as their trusted champion 


of liberty. 





The Powell Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to Mr. 
Walter Lippmann’s column on the Powell 
amendment, which appears in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald for Feb- 
ruary 2, 1956. Mr. Lippmann states: 

THE POWELL AMENDMENT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The Kelley bill to appropriate Federal 
money in aid of the construction of schools 
has run into the conflict—which is still 
unresolved in the Southern States—over the 
Supreme Court’s decision on segregation, 
Representative ADAM C. POWELL, of New York, 
is proposing an amendment to the bill which 
would deny Federal funds to States or local 
school districts which continue to maintain 
segregated schools. The money which is de- 
nied them would be held in escrow and paid 
out whenever a local district complied with 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 

The amendment, which has the support of 
Representative JOSEPH W. MarTIN, the Re- 
publican leader in the House, might well, if 
adopted, bring about the defeat of the bill 
and the hope of Federal aid for the schools. 
It would be expecting too much that the 
southern Senators and Congressmen would 
vote for the bill with this amendment in it. 
The southerners, plus many northerners 
who are really opposed to Federal aid on 
principle or on grounds of economy, would 
be a formidable opposition. But even if 
the bill could be passed over their opposition, 
it would complicate and obstruct, rather 
than assist and promote, the movement to 
end segregation in the schools. 

“I think I shall vote for the Powell amend- 
ment,” said Representative MarTIN the other 
day, “because of the position of the Supreme 
Court, I don’t think you can do otherwise.” 
Mr. Martin is entirely mistaken. The truth 
of the matter is that because of the position 
of the Supreme Court, Congress ought to re- 
ject the Powell amendment. For that 
amendment, far from upholding the Su- 
preme Court’s decision, would subvert it. 

The position taken by the Supreme Court 
is that segregation in the public schools is 
unconstitutional, being a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws, and that the Court 
will pass upon the adequacy of any plans 
that State and school authorities may pro- 
pose to effectuate a transition to a racially 
nondiscriminatory school system. During 
this period of transition, the courts will re- 
tain jurisdiction of these cases. 

The Supreme Court, recognizing that the 
changeover from segregated schools is a dif- 
ficult and complex matter, has refrained from 
demanding immediate and unconditional 
application of its ruling. It has recognized 
that there must be a period of transition— 
& period of persuasion and accommodation— 
and the Supreme Court has accepted the 
burden of presiding over this transition. 

The Powell amendment runs counter to 
the letter and the spirit of the Supreme 
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Court’s decision. For the amendment pro- 
poses to have Congress take over from the 
Court the burden of getting the rule against 
segregation observed. It proposes to punish 
the localities which are slow about or op- 
posed to complying, and to give to admin- 
istrative officials, rather than to the Supreme 
Court, the power to determine whether the 
law is being observed. No one, I submit, who 
understands and believes in the Supreme 
Court’s decision, can vote for the Poweli 
amendment. 

If the amendment is adopted and the 
school-aid bill is defeated, the cause of inte- 
gration will suffer. Federal aid for school 
construction will be withheld from precisely 
those States and school districts where it is 
most needed. Integration, since it means 
that Negro children will have the same edu- 
cation as white children, requires much 
money. In the segregated school systems 
the Negro children are for the most part less 
well provided for. One of the necessary 
means to the integration of the schools is to 
build more schools. Otherwise, under inte- 
gration the education of the white children 
will be pulled down toward the standards 
now prevailing for the Negro children. , 

Any true and understanding friend of 
integration in the Southern States should 
realize that when he proposes to starve the 
southern schools, he is making it more diffi- 
cult to bring about integration. The South 
now has a dual school system, the white one 
better than the Negro. It will take money to 
bring about one school system at the level of 
the schools for white children. The worse 
the two systems are allowed to become, being 
deprived of money that is indispensable, the 
harder it will be in fact to integrate them. 
And the more acute will be the passions 
aroused. 

Mr. PoweL. is a Democrat and Mr. MarRTIN 
is a Republican. They would do well not to 
play politics with the public schools. 





Hon. Wilton E. Hall, South Carolina’s 
Man of the South for 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an article entitled “South Caro- 
lina’s Man of the South for 1955,” ap- 
pearing in the February 1956 issue of 
the South Carolina magazine. 

Hon. Wilton E. Hall, who has been 
named man of the South for 1955, will 
be remembered by many as a former 
United States Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

He has been nominated and served 
many times as a Democrat elector in the 
presidential campaigns. Mr. Hall is the 
owner and publisher of two of the most 
progressive daily newspapers of the 
South, as well as owner and operator of 
radio and television stations. Many, 


many more achievements could be enu- 
merated. However, this article bespeaks 
those achievements and the sentiments 
of all of us who know Wilton E. Hall best. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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WILTON EARLE HALL, SOUTH CAROLINA’S MAN 
OF THE SOUTH 


(By Millwee Owens, radio executive of 
Augusta, Ga.) 


Big doors swing on little hinges. Many 
of history’s most important events have 
grown out of what appeared in the be- 
ginning to be trivial incidents. 

It was not “trivial’’ to Wilton Earle Hall, 
at the age of 15, to suffer a ruptured ap- 
pendix. But it was to shape his whole life 
and it in turn make in later years a deep 
imprint upon the political, social, and eco- 
nomic life of the great ‘State of South Caro- 
lina, as well as those States that border 
upon it. 

When Hall had to leave Furman University 
at 15 because of an unruly appendix, he 
gave up what his parents and many of his 
friends had hoped would be a distinguished 
law career. In spite of the lack of anti- 
biotics in those days, the husky Hall boy 
overcame his bodily upset and upon his 
return to Starr in Hall Township, Anderson 
County, his birthplace, his ambitious and 
restless nature soon led him to the nearby 
city of Anderson to seek a job. 

The boy had had no dreams of becoming 
a great journalist, or even a good newspaper 
reporter. And so when he went to work as 
a cub on the old Anderson Tribune, it was to 
him just a job—a job that paid $5 per 
week and enabled him to pay his own way. 

In that year the Big Berthas of the Kaiser 
were shelling the outskirts of Paris and our 
daily newspapers told of increasingly bold 
attacks of German submarines upon our ves- 
sels on the high seas. Then came the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania and its accompanying 
frightful loss of life. President Woodrow 
Wilson could hesitate no longer. He asked 
the Congress to approve a declaration of war. 

All of this greatly impressed young Hall. 
But he was too young to take part, and so 
he finally went back to Furman to study law. 

But, as they say in the newsrooms, he had 
gotten newspaper ink upon his fingers and 
from then on out he would find this to be a 
harder virus to conquer than the scourge of 
peritonitis that had turned him around in 
his tracks a year or so before. 

So at the age of 21 he forsook his law 
course and turned back to journalism. We 
now find him on the staff of the Greenville 
(S. C.), News as State news editor, a fancy 
title with small pay in those days. 

Even at 21 Hall was not one to scare easily. 
It can be understood how he defied the Ku 
Klux Klan and the powerful CIO labor union 
in later years when one learns the story of 
how a sheeted ghost tried to scare the wits 
out of him while he worked with the News 
in Greenville. 

A practical joker on the paper, noting 
Hall’s youth and inexperience, decided to 
have some fun at the boy’s expense. He 
began to leave notes for Hall on Hall’s desk, 
setting out that he was the ghost of a 
young friend Hall had known in college. The 
ghost even reminded Hall that he owed 
Hall $5 and wanted to repay the loan. After 
a series of notes to bait the boy’s interest, 
the practical joker wrote Hall to invite him 
to meet the ghost in the city cemetery at 
2 a.m.on a Sunday morning, at which time 
the ghost would reveal his identity and 
repay Hall the $5. 

Hall did not know the source of the plot, 
but he was not afraid to go through with it. 
Another young friend on the paper was 
persuaded by Hall to bedeck himself in his 
mother’s best sheets and hide in the cemetery 
to watch the unfolding of the plot. Just as 
Hall appeared in the cemetery gate to meet 
his ghostly “friend’’, Hall’s sheet-bedecked 
friend, leaped out into the moonlit scene and 
the plotters, with a wild shriek, fled in every 
direction. 

This little story is told to illustrate the 
fact that Wilton Hall, as boy or man, has 
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never stepped back from a challenge. He 
loves a fight—that is, if it is a fight for the 
rights of the poor and oppressed, or for the 
public weal as a whole. He has never asked 
that any holds be barred. 

Wilton Earle Hall, as recorded in Who's 
Who in America, was born in Hall Township, 
Anderson County, March 11,1901. He is the 
son of Thomas Dean and Sarah Tucker Hall. 
His education was received in Starr at the 
high school and at Furman University in 
Greenville. He married Mary Elizabeth 
Lightsey, of Hampton, S. C., February 1, 1925, 
They have 4 children, 2 boys and 2 girls. 

That is purely a statistical description of 
Wilton Hall. It does not, by any means, 
begin to describe the dynamic and brilliant 
Wilton Hall who, in 1924, just 1 year after 
he married the attractive Mary Lightsey, hied 
himself to the bank to borrow $2,000 with 
which to found the Anderson Independent. 

Today he owns both the Independent and 
Daily Mail, morning and evening papers, fe- 
spectively, in Anderson, not to mention radio 
station WAIM and television station WAIM-— 
TV. His financial success is best portrayed 
by the fact that Dun & Bradstreet gives 
him the highest rating an individual can 
obtain. 

Wilton Hall’s newspapers have won more 
local, State, and national awards than Bobby 
Jones has won cups for golf excellence. An- 
derson County is noted in South Carolina and 
in the South, as well as throughout the Na- 
tion, for its many industries and its fine 
farms, but it is distinguished chiefly because 
of the excellence of the Hall newspapers and 
their rating as community builders, 

Wilton Hall is one of those who, more than 
two decades ago, envisioned the Savannah 
River Valley as an industrial empire that 
would someday rate with Europe's Saar re- 
gion or the Tennessee Valley. 

Successful institutions, it has been said, 
are but the lengthened shadows of one man. 
Anderson newspapers are such institutions 
and the lengthened shadow is Wilton Hall. 

Hall’s newspapers attracted wide attention 
in the early days of his ownership, as well 
asin later years. Publisher Hall was awarded 
in 1941 the National Editorial Association's 
journalism silver plaque for having rendered 
the greatest community service in the United 
States. Three years later the award was 
again made to him, the first time in the 
association’s history that it had been pre- 
sented twice to the same publisher. 

Unlike Topsy, the Anderson newspapers 
have not just “growed.” ‘hey have grown 
because of the atomic force of one person 
behind them—Wilton Hall. Although, Mr. 
Hall, with characteristic modesty, says credit 
is due to his coworkers 

“We are jus eam,” he says. 
to be tl , 

Hall's apers outgrew all other such 
publications in the two Carolinas during the 
past decade. Percentagewise, the increase 
was 406 percent, although the immediate 
area has no milit “amps or other Federal 
installations 
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of the Democratic county convention, presi- 
dential elector, and last, but not least, United 
States Senator, tell in part the recognition 
that has come to this amazing newspaper 
man. 

He is a former chairman of the South 
Carolina Planning Board, member Clemson 
College Board of Visitors, past president 
South Carolina Press Association, member 
National Press Club, South Carolina, chair- 
man of the Navy League, and chairman of 
Anderson County War Finance Committee. 

The adage that a man is not without honor 
save in his own land and among his own 
people does not apply to Wilton Hall. In 
his own city and county he was made Op- 
timist of the year for civic leadership; the 
Jaycees elected him man of the year, and 
he served as chairman of the postwar plan- 
ning survey for Anderson, which was de- 
scribed as model by CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
who was then Secretary of Agriculture. 

Others have been called Mr. Democrat, but 
the title really fits Wilton Hall, whose party 
loyalty, devotion, and service to the cause 
have been such as to attract national atten- 
tion. 

Some enterprising business or manufac- 
turing journal could get an inspiring story of 
management-employee relations by studying 
Wilton Hall’s policy in dealing with news- 
paper and radio workers. 

First. he believes the purpose of a good 
newspaper or radio station is not solely to 
make money. It might be said that Hall 
makes money because of this policy, and not 
in spite of it. 

No department head could hire an Office 
boy and keep him for any iength of time 
without the big boss Knowing all about the 
bey, his home life, his capacity for work, and 
his ambitions. He calls his men and women 
coworkers. He knows their birthdays, and 
the high and the low each receive a birth- 
day greeting with a $10 bill attached. Also, 
each gets a Christmas bonus check and hos- 
pital insurance, while department heads re- 
ceive rent-free seashore apartments for sum- 
mer cations if wanted. The annual 
Christmas bonuses in 1955 were in excess 
of $25,000. 

Hall’s newspapers pay all insurance and 
retirement benefits for employes, and at this 
time insurance in the aggregate represents 
& coverage of $1 million. He encourages all 
of his coworkers to own their homes, 
oniy for the purchase of a home will he 
endorse a note for them. 

The very name Hall is synonymous with 
service—public service. He pioneered in both 
radio and television. His newspapers, as an 
illustration of service unmatched in the 
whole Nation, make their own deliveries on 
legal holidays along rural routes. 

So valiantly did the Hall newspapers sup- 
port the Democratic ticket in 1954, playing 
a conspicuous role in wresting control of 

from the Republican Party, that 

“natic nal party awarded him a special 

plaque for distinguished service in its be- 
half. 

ae Hall is recognized as one of those 
largely responsible the construction of 
the gigantic Clark Hill Dam on the Savan- 
nah River between Augusta and Anderson at 
a cost of $90 million. He now heads the 
committee promoting the Hartwell Dam, 
above Clark Hill, which is already being built, 
and which will ultimately cost close to $100 
milion. 


Now 


and 


for 


comes the crowning achievement of 
a long and notable career. Dixie magazine, 
a publication of southwide importance, has 
through a popular poll among business and 
profes leaders, named Wilton Earle 
Hall as man of the South for 1955. This 
is a distinction that has come to but a 
handful of Southern leaders, among these 
being Robert Tyre Jones, of Atlanta, Ga., 
and mes C. Self, of Greenwood, S. C. 


sional 


vi 
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In appreciation of this fine recognition of 
Wilton Hall, the Anderson Chamber of Com 
merce will give him a testimonial dinner at 
Clemson College on the evening of February 
11, at which time the award will be mage 
with proper ceremony. Many dignitaries 
from the South will attend. 

There are those in western South oe 
and eastern Georgia who envision the Sa 
vannah River Valley as a vast indust rial 
empire within the lifetime of most citizens 
now living. The valley has abundant water 
supply (something lacking in many sections 
of the country) and it has rich soil ang 
abundant timberlands. It can, and surely 
will, become a valley of wealth and popula- 
tion unmatched in this part of the world, or 
even throughout the universe. Certainly ji 
has all of the potentialities. 

Like Abou Ben Adhem, Wilton Hall's name 
heads the list of those who have been a frieng 
to their fellow man. Also, it heads the list 
of those who, for a quarter of a century, 
often at the neglect of their own personal 
affairs, have worked for and dreamed and 
prayed that this rich valley would someday 
become a veritable utopia. 


Hold on to Your Hat, Mr. Benson, There’s 
a Big Storm Coming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


r. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
above heading the January 21, 1956, issue 
of the farm publication, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead, carries the re- 
sults of a poll it carried on among Iowa 
farm people on this question: ‘On the 
whole, what kind of a job do you think 
Ezra T. Benson is doing as Secretary of 
Agriculture?” 

Following are the results and a 
in connection therewith: 
WHAT FARMERS THINK OF BEN 
For several years, the Wallace- 
poll has been asking Iowa farm peop] 
question: ‘On the whole, what kind of a job 
do you think Ezra T. Benson is doing as 
Secretary of Agriculture?” Replies, by both 
men and women, follow. Note the shift from 
February 1955 to December 1955: 
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Almost half of Iowa’s farm peopl 
Secretary Benson is doing a poor 
Secretary of Agriculture. And only 
cent think he is doing a good Job. 

That’s what the latest Wallace-Home- 
stead poll shows. Republican Congre 
in the Corn Belt, with ears to the grot 
had already figured this out. That's why 
there is increasing pressure within the 
GOP to get rid of Benson before the cam- 
paign starts. 

Most striking feature of the poll is Ben- 
son’s decline from February 1955 to tr m- 
ber 1955. Benson never was popular 12 
Iowa. But in February 1955 only 27 pe rent 
of the farm people interviewed were Will- 
ing to say he was doing a poor job. By De- 
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cember, this figure had gone up to 48 per- 


t. 
What kind of folks are against Benson? 
What kind are for him? 

If we take farm people who favored Mar- 
mn for Senator in 1954 as Republicans; and 
those who favored Gillette as Democrats, then 
the Benson vote looks like this: 

1. Good, Republican, 13 percent; Democrat, 


1 percent. 
9, Fair, Republican, 34 percent; Democrat, 


92 percent. 
3. Poor, Republican, 47 percent; Democrat, 


51 percent. 

4, Not sure, Republican, 7 percent; Demo- 
crat, 26 percent. 

Notice that the “poor” vote is practically 
the same for both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. 

How do Farm Bureau members and non- 
members vote on this? About the same: 

Good, Farm Bureau, 8 percent; nonmem- 
per, 5 percent. 

Poor, Farm Bureau, 46 percent; nonmem- 
per, 50 percent. 

The most striking differences show up in 
the vote among age groups. Older men dis- 
like Benson much less than younger men, 

In polls on production payments for hogs, 
younger farm men—those 20-34—show much 
greater approval than middle-aged and older 
men. But on Benson, the young group and 
the middle-aged group seem to unite against 
those 50 and over. 

Even though older men are slightly less 
hostile to Benson than younger men, they 
still vote 39 percent for “poor” and only 14 
percent vote Benson as “good.” 

Here is the record for men: 
nee 

Years 
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20 to 34 | 35 to 49 | 50 and up 








Percent} Percent} Percent 
PRE a ire se BG 2 3 14 
BOIS a oc oe aemaauiat 32 29 30 
3. Poor ee eer eo nae 52 53 3y 
pen NN 5 5 A ce aucee 14 15 16 





Most of the comments on Secretary Benson 
were bitter. A farm woman in Bremer 
County told the interviewer: “I could write 
a whole page on what I don’t like about Ben- 
son.” A Clay County farmer said: ‘No words 
can describe Benson. He’s impossible.” 

But a supporter in Plymouth County de- 
clared: “Secretary Benson has a tough job. 
I'd hate being in his shoes. I’m sure he’s 
trying. bs 

“I hope President Eisenhower and Benson 
keep on seeing eye to eye and won't back 
down and give in to a few radicals.” 

A farmer in Muscatine County added: “I 
think Benson's doing as good as he can, con- 
sidering the fact that farmers don’t cooper- 
ate with him. He needs Congress’ support, 
but doesn’t get it.” 

However, more of the farmers interviewed 
were like the man in Decatur County. 
Speaking to @ woman interviewer, he gaid: 
“Write him down ‘poor.’ It probably 
ome” do for me to tell you what I really 
nhink,” 





Agriculture in Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1956 


d Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
LO exte i. . 
0 extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following very interesting letter I 
have received from Louis A. Webster, 
director, division of markets, depart- 
ment of agriculture, the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, containing some very 
worthy suggestions for our consideration 
and attention here in the Congress. 

The letter follows: 

THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Boston, January 31, 1956. 
Hon. THomaAs J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Tom: In all my years of reading farm 
news, I have never heard so much clamor 
about the cost-price squeeze of the farmers, 
and, of course, there is no avoiding the fact 
that nearly every type of agriculture in re- 
cent months and years has ben plagued by 
surpluses, whether food, fiber, or flowers. 
The third biggest income producer in agri- 
culture in Massachusetts is flowers and nurs- 
ery stock, with a gross farm value of about 
$22 million. Middlesex County is the fifth 
greatest producer of flowers and nursery 
stock among all the 3,000 counties in the 
country. There is little, if any, more green- 
house space in Massachusetts than there was 
a generation ago, but the flower market is 
frequently overloaded. 

Once last summer an orchid grower gave 
me two big boxes of first-class, fresh, Cypre- 
pedium orchids consisting of 216 flowers to 
present to people in this office and the State 
House just as a public relations gesture 
rather than for them to be thrown away. 
Another time a rose grower took a panel 
truck and with my assistance we went 
around and presented a dozen roses to each 
of the food and fashion editors of the Boston 
newspapers and radio stations. We covered 
16 different offices. 

This department has been instrumental in 
furnishing native apples and decorations of 
native flowers to various conventions and 
banquets around Boston and has had the 
cooperation of several radio stations in put- 
ting on all-day promotional ventures for 
such delicious native items as asparagus, 
strawberries, and sweet corn. 

Here in Massachusets, at least, there is a 
question of publicizing the surplus and eat- 
ing it up. In fact, nationally, I believe, more 
can be done for farm surpluses along the 
lines of “Eat it up, wear it out, or use it up.” 

This Department, as I have mentioned in 
previous letters, has enjoyed the active co- 
operation of the Department of Commerce 
in promotion of native products, all of which 
have appeared to show substantial results, 
and the way the present budget is showing 
up, we will probably continue to do an in- 
creasing amount of agricultural promotion. 

National farm programs ,have generally 
left Massachusetts at a disadvantage, and 
from a personal standpoint, it has always 
seemed to me that the 90-percent rigid farm 
supports have been particularly disadvan- 
tageous for Massachusetts farmers. Natur- 
ally, farm people, even here in Massachusetts, 
are not happy with decreasing prices when 
everybody else in the country seems to be 
enjoying increased prosperity. However, 
there are some Massachusetts farmers who 
have taken advantage of new and attrac- 
tive methods of packaging, of retail sales, 
and economies in production, and are still 
making a profit. 

I think most Massachusetts farmers would 
join me in saying that the thing that is 
going to help them most is better market 
facilities, more research in the use and sale 
of farm products, and a better understanding 
between farmers and city people, comparable 
to the national program of the Kiwanis Club 
last year of establishing a farm-city week. 

For your information, I am including the 
most recent figures on agriculture in Mas- 
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sachusetts as published by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston last September: 


Massachusetts 
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Dairy: | 
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Very truly yours, 
Louis A. WEBSTER, 
Director, Division of Markets. 





Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing today a joint 
resolution to authorize the Interstate 
Sanitation Commission of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut to proceed 
with much-needed research on air pol- 
lution which has already been author- 
ized by the States. New Jersey Con- 
gressman HuGH J. ADDONIZIO; PETER FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN, JR.: PETER W. RODINO, JR.; 
FRANK THOMPSON, JR.; T. JAMES TU- 
MULTY, and I are joining with Congress- 
man JOHN Ray, of New York, in sponsor- 
ing this resolution. 

Congressional action is needed for the 
reasons outlined in the following state- 
ment, which was prepared for submis- 
sion to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
JOINT STATEMENT OF SIX New JERSEY CON- 

GRESSMEN URGING THE CONGRESS TO ADOPT 

A RESOLUTION TO GRANT THE INTERSTATE 

SANITATION COMMISSION OF NEW YORK, NEW 

JERSEY, AND CONNECTICUT To CoNpDucT RE- 

SEARCH INTO AIR POLLUTION FOR SUBMISSION 

TO THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE IN SUPPORT OF 

THEIR JOINTLY SPONSORED RESOLUTION 

The New York metropolitan area, includ- 
s of northern New Jersey, 





ing large section 
has long been struggling with a serious air- 
pollution problem This problem adversely 
affects the health of the people of the area, 
lities for its economic 

New York and 
legislation which 


as well as possibi 
growth and development 
New Jersey have enacted 
would permit the Interstate Sanitation Com- 
mission to make a study and in addition have 
appropriated money for this purpose An 
act known as chapter 422 of the Laws of 
New York, 1955, became law in that State 
on April 18, 1955, and a similar act known 
as Chapter 46 became law in New Jersey on 
June 6, 1955. 

Obviously the Interstate Sanitation Com- 


mission, established by compact to deal with 
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water pollution in New York Harbor .and 
adjaeent areas, is the only interstate agency 
in the metropolitan area which can handle 
such a study with facility because of its 
regular duties in a related field. However, 
the problem has become complicated by the 
fact Connecticut, a party to the Interstate 
Sanitation Commission, is not interested in 
such a study at this time since there is no 
pressing air-pollution problem along the 
New York-Connecticut boundary. It was 
agreed that Connecticut would pass legisla- 
tion consenting to the Interstate Sanitation 
Commisison making the study for New York 
and New Jersey. However, the act passed by 
Connecticut specified that the consent of 
Congress had to be obtained, while New York 
and New Jersey did not take this view. 

Régardless of the merits of the legal argu- 
ment, the fact is that the much-needed air 
pollution research has been blocked. In an 
effort to untangle this situation, we have 
joined with Congressman Ray, of New York, 
and others from the area in sponsoring this 
joint resolution which would extend neces- 
sary congressional authority for the study 
to proceed. We are happy to inform you 
that Gov. Robert B. Meyner has just written 
that in his view the legislation we propose 
would, if it prevails, permit the study to 
move ahead. 

Clearly this need is most urgent. We hope 
the resolution will obtain congressional ap- 
proval in the very near future. 

HuGH J. ADDONIZIO. 
PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr. 
PETER W. RopINo, Jr. 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jr. 

T. JAMES TUMULTY. 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr. 





The “Dorchester” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following article which was 
forwarded to me by Mr. Frank O. Bray- 
nard, director, Bureau of Information, 
American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc.: 

THE “DORCHESTER,” COASTAL LINER OF FOUR 
CHAPLAINS FAME 


The custom of naming ships with standard 
suffixes or prefixes is common practice. One 
famed American coastwise company had a 
naming system we think must have been 
unique. It was their habit to have one ship’s 
name begin with each letter of the alphabet. 
All were named after counties in States 
served. For example, in 1927 they had the 
Alleghany, Berkshire, Chatham, and Dor- 
chester as the first four ships in their fleet. 
Since they had only 20 ships, they skipped a 
few letters, but the pattern was there. 

The Dorchester, one of the three newest of 
the merchants and miners fleet, was destined 
to figure in one of the second war's sagas of 
heroism. She is the ship on which the four 
chaplains joined together as she was sinking, 
gave their lifebelts to others, and went to 
their death arm in arm. Two were Protes- 
tants, one Jewish, and the fourth Catholic. 

The Dorchester was the newest ship built 
for the famous Boston to Baltimore service 
founded in 1852. She was similar to the 


“city” boats of the Savannah Line—large, 
comfortable, reasonably fast. 
phones were in every cabin. 


French tele- 
Felt-lined win- 
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dows eliminated the “annoying rattle often 
experienced with windows on board ship,” it 
was stated. A berth light, thermos bottle, 
and electric fan was in each room. All rooms 
had running hot and cold water, quite an 
innovation for 1926. Three.rooms and the 
4 suites had private tub baths, while 16 
rooms had shower baths. 


With virtually every other coastwise liner, 
the Dorchester was taken over for the war 
effort. Her identical sister the Chatham was 
the first American troopship sunk in the war, 
going down en route from Nova Scotia to 
Greenland with the loss of 27. The sinking 
of the Dorchester, February 3, 1943, was much 
more costly in human life. Of the 904 on 
board, 605 were drowned or froze to death 
before rescue came. The loss would have 
been even greater had not Coast Guard vol- 
unteers jumped into the icy waters in heavy 
rubber suits. Secured with lines from their 
ships, these heroes helped the survivors to 
safety, as many of them were too numbed to 
hold on to lines from rescue boats. Those of 
the Dorchester’s naval guards who survived 
are convinced that their guns made the U-456 
pay dearly for her conquest. 


Government indifference, competitive fac- 
tors such as the truck and airplane and the 
trebled cost of shipbuilding when the war 
ended forced the Dorchester’s owners to 
throw in the sponge. The line had no ships, 
could not afford new ones. It was liquidated 
along with so many other famous old Amer- 
ican coastal concerns. Gone forever were the 
colorful houseflags of the Morgan Line, the 
Mallory Line, Clyde Line, Puerto Rico Line, 
Savannah Line, Eastern Steamship Lines, 
Colonial Line, Old Dominion Line, and the 
Merchants and Miners Transportation Co. 

Today the Dorchester and her four heroic 
chaplains are remembered by a wide variety 
of memorials. A 3-cent postage stamp was 
issued in 1948 in their honor by the United 
States. A swimming pool in the Bronx is 
named for their memory. The beautiful 


Four Chaplain’s Chapel in Philadelphia 
honors their deed. Congressman PETER 


RovIno, of New Jersey, is seeking to have 
Federal recognition of February 3, as Dor- 
chester Day. 





Our Mental Health Problem—Mental 
Illness Can Be Cured 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the care and cure of the mentally ill is 
a problem of national concern. There 
is a great deal of confusion and, too of- 
ten, complete despair as to a proper solu- 
tion of this problem. Concerned with 
the manner in which Texas has been 
meeting the needs of the mentally ill, 
two outstandinging newspaper women, 
Louise Evans and Mary Tom Rasco, 
writers for the Amarillo Globe-Times, 
did a tremendous job of research and 
study of the whole problem of the men- 
tally ill. They have boiled down the 
facts they discovered in 10 articles which 
were printed in the Globe-Times. 

While Miss Evans and Miss Rasco 
were primarily concerned with Texas, 
the problem in our State may be multi- 
plied by 48 because the same situation 
confronts every section of the Nation. 


February 9 


Because the facts brought out in these 
articles are of such importance to the 
whole Nation, I plan to insert them in 
the Recorp beginning with the first one 
which follows. I sincerely commend this 
Series to all the Members of the House: 


[From the Amarillo Globe-Times of Januar 
4, 1956] y 


MENTAL ILLNESS CAN BE CURED—ONE oF Every 
10 WiLL NEED CarRE 


(By Louise Evans and Mary Tom Rasgco 
Globe-Times Staff Writers) , 


One billion dollars annually for the care of 
the American mental] ill—$214 million daily; 
54 percent of all hospital beds in the United 
States of America occupied by mentally ill; 
1 out of 10 Americans at some time will be 
hospitalized for severe mental illness; 1 oyt 
of 4 families will have a member in a mental 
hospital. Of the 1414 million Americans who 
need psychiatric care, mental hospitals reg. 
sonably can hope to treat about 600,000. In 
the past 10 years the United States of Amer. 
ica population has increased 20 percent; the 
number in mental hospitals has increaseg 
44 percent. In some States, such as New 
York, one-third of the State budget is de. 
voted to the cure of the mentally ill. Only 
3 percent of medical research dollars is used 
on mental illness. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration operates 40 mental hospitals with 
62,000 beds, compared to only 45,000 in 1954, 

Let us not be morbidly frustrated by this 
mass of statistics. None of it proves that, as 
a Nation, we are headed into the psychotic 
ward. 

With typical American intensity we are 
winding up to throw a pitch into a prob- 
lem, and when we wind up in this country, 
we really coil. Therefore, we build up a 
mass of frightening statistics on the mentally 
inl. 

But it is fairly easy to lie with statistics. 
Comparative figures are more likely to tell 
the truth. These, in 1955, we do not have, 
because we cannot compare America of to- 
day with America of 50 years ago in mat- 
ters of mental illness. 


We are becoming an urban nation, and 
old Aunt Annie, who occupied the north- 
west room in a farmhouse for 50 years, is 
now a Statistic, but she wasn’t a generation 
ago. In fact, even the neighbors might not 
have known she was there. Mental illness 
must be diagnosed and treated in these days 
when families occupy apartments and 5- 
room houses. We are not necessarily having 
a larger percehtage of mental illness; we 
simply are getting better diagnosis. 

We are becoming an aging population. In 
1900, a child couJd expect to live only 47 
years. Today the average life span is over 68 
years. So it is wise to consider the com- 
parative statistics Massachusetts created 
after a study of its mental hospital popula- 
tion of today and 100 years ago. The pop- 
ulation ratio of hospitalized cases for those 
between the ages of 20 and 50 years of age 
is the same. 

The tremendous rise in State hospital pop- 
ulation lies among those who have passed the 
age of 50. In 1855, few lived past 50 years, 
so there can be no comparative statistics to 
see whether the old are showing an increase 
in mental illness. Just as eyesight and hear- 
ing dim as we grow older, so do minds. 
Diseases that attack the brain, for instance, 
arteriosclerosis, increase in later years. But 
advances in geriatrics (the medical science 
dealing with the diseases and problems of the 
aged) may well forestall much of this mental 
illness in coming generations, 


We have a large population of veterans 
from this century’s wars, conflicts which did 
not provide the release of emotions that did 
the spirited hand-to-hand fighting of earlier 
ages. No more mentally unhealthy environ- 
ment can be imagined than the trenches of 
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Flanders Field or the malarial jungles of New 
Guhe casualties of World War II happily 

9 below the statistical average of World 
war I, but by keeping bodies alive we in- 
reased the chances for those bodies to de- 
7 Jop the mental breakdowns modern warfare 
pring’. The 55 percent of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration beds that are occupied by men- 
tally ill are an indictment of our inability 
to find a more peaceful way than war of set- 
tling conflicts, but they do not prove the 
average American is on @ merry-go-round of 
madness. 

consider also that there is an awareness 
of mental illness never before possible in 
civilization. As medical science found the 
cause and treatment for thousands of physi- 
cal diseases, the mental aberrations that 
might have been explained by physical ill- 
ness @ century ago came out into the open 
for exactly what they are. hy 

As health diagnosis has improved, so has 
social diagnosis. What was once a “bad boy” 
is now a “sick boy.” Youth and adults who 
would have gone to reform schools and pris- 
ons @ generation ago are going to mental 
hospitals these days. But a clearing recog- 
nition of what is wrong basically with a 
personality does not mean that statistically 
the Americans are going mad at a faster rate 
than did their forefathers. 

None of these reassurances will solve our 
present dilemma. We have overcrowded 
mental institutions. We have the back- 
preaking cost of mental illness on the econ- 
omy. We need treatment programs for the 
mentally ill and preventive programs to fore- 
stall mental illness. We need to do sdme- 
thing, and if we have to be frightened into 
believing that all of us are doomed to the 
psychotic ward before we will take action, 
let’s be frightened and act. 

Mental illness is no phenomenon of mod- 
ern society. It is as old as mankind. 

As usual, the Greeks had a word for it; 
they gave us the modern word for treat- 
ment—psychiatry; ‘‘psyche’’—the soul, mind, 
emotion; and “‘iatrela’’—the treating thereof. 
In fact, the Greeks had about the same types 
of treatment we have now—diet, baths, mas- 
sage, exercise, drugs, electric eels for shock 
treatment, and even the psychoanalytical 
couch, with a philosopher as the analyst. 
There seems to be some evidence they prac- 
ticed the group therapy that is now offering 
treatment and prevention of mental illness 
in many American cities. 

In the great darkness that fell on Europe 
as the Roman Empire disintegrated, the 
knowledge from the — scientific-minded 
Greeks disappeared. Mental illness because 
lunacy, supposed to be associated with 
changes in the moon (luna). By the 19th 
century, when some scientific interest in 
mental illness began to emerge, the insane 
had become wards of the State, prohibited 
of movement much as were criminals. 

Keep in mind this silly superstition as you 
study the laws surrounding the care of the 
mentally ill and the responsibilities the 
States have today in such care. Maybe you 
will understand why we might as well have 
carved Abandon All Hope, Ye Who Enter 
Here above our State hospital doors. The 
theory inside was custody, not treatment. 

However, it was the superintendents of 
these hospitals who took the first steps to- 
ward trying to overcome the hopelessness of 
their patients. In 1844, the Association of 
Medical Superintendents of American In- 
stitutions for the Insane was formed. It 
later became the American Psychiatric 
Association. 

It was a group of European doctors work- 
ing with the patients of French and Austrian 
hospitals that began to lay the techniques 
for modern treatment of mental illness. 
Americans tend to know the names of Freud, 
Jung, and Adler, but there were many dedi- 
Cated observers before their time. 
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What furnished the spur for the height- 
ened interest in the care of the mentally ill 
in America? 

Wide-scale examinations of American 
youths in 1917 for the American Expedition- 
ary Forces of World War I disclosed how 
many could not read and write and how 
many were suffering from physical ailments. 
Education and public health programs were 
accentuated after 1918 until the United 
States reached virtual 100 percent literacy 
and had a standard of general physical 
health never before known to mankind. 

Of the 688,000 rejections from the 2,500,- 
000 draftees of 1917-18, only 93,000 were re- 
fused for neuropsychiatric reasons. This did 
not bespeak much mental illness. 

But between World War I and World War 
II, the Veterans’ Administration spent well 
over a billion dollars on the care of the 
“shell-shocked” victims of World War I, and 
on those who entered the VA hosiptals for 
neuropsychiatric symptoms which could be 
traced to war service. 

When the World War II draftees and en- 
listees marched before the medical authori- 
ties for their examinations, 1,600,000 of the 
more than 4,800,000 rejections were for 
neuropsychiatric reasons. Even with heavy 
rejection, the stresses of World War II 
crowded the service hospitals with so many 
servicemen that in April 1945 there were 
49,315 hospitalized for neuropsychiatric 
reasons. 

In 1943, the Surgeon General called Dr. 
William Menninger, of the Menninger Clinic, 
to Washington to formulate health pro- 
grams for the 10 million Americans in Army 
service. Basing the action upon this war 
discovery of widespread mental illness, Con- 
gress passed the Mental Health Act of 1946 
which provided Federal funds for research, 
training, and certain community facilities. 
In 1949, the National Institute of Mental 
Health took over the administration of the 
Federal program. Previously the Federal 
program had been the mental hygiene divi- 
sion of the Public Health Service. 

The emphasis on mental health at last 
reached down into the States, traditionally 
responsible for the custody of the insane. 
By the late forties most of the States had 
worked out some reforms, spurred by the 
need for assigning to some State agency (or 
a newly created one) the responsibility for 
using the Federal funds which had to be 
matched with State dollars. 

What causes mental illness and how should 
it be treated? Frankly no one knows the 
whole answer. Most of today’s treatments 
have been devised on a trial-and-error basis. 
They work, but in many cases no one is pre- 
pared to say exactly why. 

Treatment of mental disease until recently 
could be compared roughly to the time when 
doctors were putting leeches on the patient 
to bleed him as treatment for a great many 
diseases they couldn't diagnose. No one 
knew why it worked but sometimes it did. 

Yet in the United States, only 3 cents of 
each dollar assigned to medical research is 
spent on mental iliness. 

The new branch of medicine called psychi- 
atry (remember the Greeks) made up an 
elaborate table of names, most of them un- 
pronounceable, for the various psychoses, 
Now comes Dr. Menninger with a statement: 

“A few of us suspect that there is essen- 
tially only one kind of mental disease—the 
unsuccessful effort to maintain some meas- 
ure of emotional equilibrium in the face of 
internal and external stress.” 

Certain so-called ‘“insanities” of earlier 
generations have yielded to purely physical 
treatments. For instance, the _ terrible 
paresis of syphilis is disappearing under 
the use of penicillin to treat the parent 
disease. Pellagra, with its sure end-effect of 
mental illnes, yielded to vitamins. As little 
as 25 years ago involutional melancholia as- 
sociated with menopause was considered 
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hopeless; today electric-shock treatment has 
two-thirds of the patients out of the hos- 
pitals in less than a year. 

So at last it has been recognized that 
mental illness is identical to physical ill- 
ness, varying in its intensity, amenable to 
treatment and only in some percentage, 
fatal. 

If this be true, then State hospitals truly 
must become hospitals, with no more plan 
for becoming a “human warehouse” than 
are hospitals for the cure of physical ail- 
ments, which, too, end with a certain per- 
centage of cases which are incurable and 
must be given custodial care. 

Then there is the preventive program of 
mental health. To use an example: To be- 
come aged does not necessarily mean to be- 
come senile. Yet senility must be pushed 
off even so early as the middle-aged years 
through use of basic physical and mental 
health programs. Another example: A child 
in a high state of \emotional disturbance 
need not travel on to insanity. In fact, he 
need not necessarily. reach that highly emo- 
tional disturbance, if parents, teachers and 
other adults about him correct the environ- 
mental factors which may create disturbance. 

There will always be a percentage of in- 
sane just as there always will be a percent- 
age of criminal—that is, in the foresee- 
able future. Heredity, accident, and certain 
physical diseases will continue to bring fatal 
mental illness just as the same factors bring 
fatal physical illness. The percentage can 
be reduced, and apparently the use of some 
new drugs can offer comfort to those who 
are incurable. 

Just as calculated sanitation and pre- 
ventive physical health programs have 
brought increasing good physical health to 
our Nation, so can a calculated mental health 
program reduce today’s enormous expendi- 
ture of tax and personal funds on mental 
illness. 

The Texas Research League gives a soberly 
realistic picture of what the State of Texas 
must spend by 1975 to house the mentally 
ill and senile—unless we change our ways: 
$235 million. 

In the fiscal year of 1952-53, the stagger- 
ing cost of annual operations for Texas was 
$20 million, and that didn’t count cost of 
new construction. (Some _ special school 
operations and other State hospitals were in- 
cluded in the figure.) It’s higher now. 

The present 16,500 Texans in mental hos- 
pitals will increase to 28,000 by 1975 as popu- 
lation increases—and ages. Expect, there- 
fore, operational costs to almost double~ 
unless we change our ways. 

Texas can do what other States are do- 
ing—rehabilitate the mentally ill, get them 
out of the “human warehouses,” save money 
and human lives. 

It can be done. The State of Kansas re- 
duced its hospital population for 5 straight 
years—its number of patients decreased by 
7 percent while that of the Nation rose by 
15 percent. 

Texas can do it, too. 

TYPES OF ILLNESSES OF PATIENTS ADMITTED EACH 
YEAR TO STATE MENTAL HOSPITALS 

Schizophrenic reaction (disturbance of 
thinking), 22 percent. 

Psychosis of old age (senility, 
sclerosis) , 27 percent, 

Manic-depressive reaction (disturbance of 
feeling), 6 percent. 

Involuntary reaction (agitation-depression 
during menopause), 5 percent. 

Alcoholic psychosis (delirium, delusions, 
imaginary images), 5 percent. 

General paresis (syphilis of the brain), 4 
percent. 

Alcoholism without psychosis (problem 
drinking), 6 percent. 

Psychoneurosis (only part of person is 
mentally ill or “dis-eased”), 4 percent, 
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Miscellaneous (variety of disorders, each 
less than 2 percent incidence), 21 percent. 

(From the 1952 report of the National As- 
sociation of Mental Health. Harry Milt, di- 
rector of public relations for the association, 
told the Globe-Times last week that “re- 
search has established the fact that there 
has been little variation in the past 10 years 
on the types of patients admitted and the 
percentages for each diagnosis. The admis- 
sions for schizophrenia, for example, have 
been between 20 percent and 25 percent 
consistently. Possibly the only diagnoses for 
which there has been a rise during the past 
10 years are cerebral arteriosclerosis and 
senile psychosis. These two diagnoses to- 
gether probably account for between 30 per- 
cent and 35 percent of first admissions today, 
compared with some 28 percent or so 10 years 
ago.) 


Why Free Enterprise Works Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the Ford Foundation, an organization 
financed by gifts from the Ford family 
and pledged to a variety of good works, 
made a gift of $550 million to the Na- 
tion’s private hospitals, colleges, and 
medical schools. It was the largest single 
charitable act in world history. Heart- 
warming as it was as a pure act of kind- 
ness, its real significance, in my opinion, 
is that it could not have been possible 
anywhere else in the world. Only our 
free democratic form of government and 
our system of free enterprise applied to 
our wealth of natural resources, could 
form the background for this amazing 
act of philanthropy. 

Because of our climate of free enter- 
prise, Henry Ford, who had a new idea 
and a good one, could pioneer it. He 
promoted the idea of mass-producing 
motorcars at a low unit cost, so that they 
were brought within the financial means 
of the average family. While he was 
helping the average family solve its 
transportation problem as it has been 
solved no place else in the world, he was 
furnishing more and more jobs to Amer- 
icans, and here again he pioneered. He 
paid better than prevailing wage rates. 
In fact, wages which were unheard of at 
that time. He exploited no one. He 
benefited the public, and labor, and even 
his own competitors, by creating a vast 
market for cars. By earning a small 
profit on each of the miltions of cars that 
he sold, he grew immensely wealthy in 
the process. 

Because of his genius, the Ford fam- 
ily was able to produce far more wealth 
than it could personally consume. A 
great deal of this wealth was plowed 
back into research and design, modern- 
ization, and expansion to further benefit 
the consuming public and to create many 
more jobs, and it created even more 
wealth. But the consumption of wealth 
is very limited. A person can only wear 
one outfit of clothing at a time, and the 
body can consume but a limited amount 
of food each day. Beyond these basic 
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needs, and even allowing for many lux- 
uries, the wealth produced by private 
enterprise inevitably sifts its way back 
to the general welfare through taxation, 
through reinvestment in industry, new 
jobs, higher standards of living, and 
finally through gifts and legacies. No 
one can spend money without helping 
someone else. And while the system of 
free enterprise encourages. better than 
all others the development of individual 
achievement and the production of 
wealth, ceiling unlimited, it also allows 
for the dissemination of that created 
wealth for the public good. 

The above story is typical of many 
American success stories, and it proves 
once again why our system is far and 
away the best for individual man and 
for mankind as a whole. But the thing 
that started me off on this subject is 
that we all just received an extra divi- 
dend, the icing on the cake as it were, 
in the form of that amazing $550 million 
private gift. Just think what it means 
just right here in Buffalo. Our out- 
standing western New York colleges, 
which have had to scrounge around for 
funds to pay decent salaries to their 
staffs. get a cool $2,444,000. Think what 
that means to our community. And our 
hospitals, who have long struggled with 
their own charitable load in providing 
better service despite rising costs—they 
will receive right here in western New 
York $2,623,200. 

Does it not make you proud to live in 
the good old U.S. A.? 


Balanced Budget—If It Sticks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
have printed in the ReEcorp an editoria 
that appeared in the Lancaster Eagle- 
Gazette a few days ago. Lancaster is the 
largest city in my congressional district 
and the Lancaster Eagle-Gazette is a 
highly reputable newspaper with a wide 
circulation in that section of the State of 
Chio, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent as their Congressman. I think the 
facts set forth in this editorial are 
worthy of comment. 

The editorial is as follows: 

BALANCED BUDGET—IF Ir STICKS 

President Eisenhower has presented Con- 
gress with two rarities, two prospective bal- 
anced budgets. There is no magic in the 
fact. but there is an amazing amount of 
stable comfort reflected in its accomplish- 
ment. 

As matters now stand, the Federal Govern- 
ment will be in the black by some $200 mil- 
lion on June 30, 1956. In the coming fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1957, Uncle Sam ex- 
pects to spend some $66 billion and hopes to 
collect about $400 million more. These fig- 
ures are based upon estimates of continued 
prosperity in 1957. 

Of our huge spending program 64 percent 1s 
earmarked for the protection of the Nation. 
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Thirty-five and one-half billions are Slated 
for military purposes directly. Our Atomic 
Energy Commission receives almost $7 bil. 
lion. If we can manage to cut down on our 
national debt some day, we should be able 
to ease up the interest Charges which nowy 
amount to $7 billion annually. This debt jg 
now at $274 billion. 

Under the circumstances, a  balanceg 
budget becomes something of a minor mir. 
acle. Two in a row will qualify the President 
for fiscal immortality. 


The Oconomowoc Enterprise Deals With 
National Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak. 
er, the Oconomowoc Enterprise, pub- 
lished in my congressional district by 
Mr. C. W. Brown, is a weekly paper with 
an editorial page which would do credit 
to a daily newspaper supporting a sizable 
editorial staff. 

In a recent issue Mr. Brown published 
twe editorials which are typical. They 
indicate his willingness to deal with some 
of the major econcmic and political is- 
sues which confront the people of the 
United States. These, I might add, are 
in addition to his incisive editorials tak- 
ing a clear-cut stand on issues of a local 
nature. 

The two editorials referred to are set 
forth below: 


Ir THESE ARE ISSUES, THEN DEMOCRATS WIL 
HAvE To DEFEND, RATHER THAN ATTACK 


The Democratic National Committee has 
listed the 10 top issues for 1956. They are: 

Falling farm income. 

Tax favoritism for the rich. 

The public power giveaway. 

Favoritism to big business. 

Misconduct in government. 

The rising cost of living. 

Small-business failures. 

GOP antilabor policy. 

The school crisis. 

The growth of monopolies. 

If these are the issues the Democrats will 
argue in the forthcoming election campaign, 
they will be in a position of defense rather 
than attack. Let’s look at them. 

Falling farm income: Farm income Was 
falling steadily when the Republicans took 
office. The emergency Government buying 
program was cracking under its own weight. 
The last Democratic Congress did not change 
the program. The party as yet has not 
offered a solution, just criticisms. 

Tax favoritism for the rich: Personal in- 
come taxes reach a top of £1 percent, leaving 
9 percent for the individual. 

The public power giveaway: Unnumbered 
millions have gone into TVA paid for by tax 
money and only token taxes paid by TVA 
have gone back to the Government. TVA 
put private industry out of business and 1s 
now not producing enough power to serve 
its going area. Its expansion has been denied 
funds by the votes of Democratic legislators. 

“Favoritism in big business.” Is the situa- 
tion any different than when the so-called big 
business was the backbone of war materia 
production? Without big business, America 
would not be what it is, with its highest 
standard of living. Big business, so-called, 8 
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owned by millions of stockholders with their 
number rapidly increasing. ‘ 
“Misconduct in Government. What mis- 
conduct? This administration or the previ- 
ous one? 
“The rising cost of living.” Again, what 
rising cost? The stabilization against in- 
fation has been one of the outstanding suc- 
cesses the past 2 to 3 years. 
“small-business failures.” Should the 
Government subsidize business? The great- 
est cause of business failure has always been 
jnadequate financing and poor management, 
“GOP antilabor policy.” Employment is at 
an all-time high for war or peace. Wages 
have continued to advance. The number in- 
yolved in strikes has been relatively low. 
“The school crisis.” The Government is 
not in the baby business but President Eisen- 
hower has a very active and large program for 


aid to education. 
“The growth of monopolies.” Name them. 





INCREASED CONSUMPTION THE FINAL ANSWER 


A solution to the agricultural prices and 
surpluses plaguing the farmer and giving 
the Government a man-sized headache in 
its effort to find a sound and permanent 
workable solution to stabilize this vital seg- 
ment of American industry might be found 
in examining what is happening in news- 
rint. 
: One year ago, paper jobbers and the news- 
print mills were taking on new customers 
and the market was adequateiy supplied. 
Approximately 6,500,000 tons were produced 
in 1955. Production was increased 7 percent. 
Consumption was increased 8 percent. This 
has resulted in many mills cutting news- 
print deliveries from 7 percent to 13 percent 
in the first quarter of 1956. Newspapers are 
critically short of newsprint and as a re- 
sult some are rationing space and others 
are importing foreign newsprint at pre- 
mium prices. That 1 percent increase in 
consumption over production completely 
changed the supply-and-demand picture. 
Newsprint mills increased their price while 
reporting large profits, further squeezing the 
newspapers already faced with high produc- 
tion costs. 

If a 1 percent difference between produc- 
tion and consumption in newsprint brings 
this result, isn’t there a lesson there for ag- 
riculture, particularly dairying? 

The experts tell us that if milk consump- 
tion were increased 1 glass per person a day 
or 1 pad of butter per meal, the dairy surplus 
would become a shortage. In other words, 
promotion of consumption holds the key to 
the answer, 

Consider, too, that a great deal of dairying 
is in an area which grows trees. Wisconsin 
is carrying on an extensive program of re- 
planting trees. The cooperative effort of pri- 
vate industry and the conservation depart- 
ment results in the planting of millions of 
trees annually, putting idle land back to use, 
taking other land out of other production, 
and, under the long-term program which in 
this case will take 40 to 50 years, will change 
the extreme shortage of pulp supply to a 
Surplus. 

The Government's new soil bank proposal 
may fit into this picture. 

There must be a lesson to be learned in 
this example, that the law of supply and 
demand is a delicate balance and that in- 
creased consumption is vital in the final 
solution, 

The land bank idea, that was promotion 
of consumption, makes far more sense than 
& program of making production of surpluses 
Profitable, 
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Secretary McKay Misinformed by Subor- 
dinates on Chinle Shale Facts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as a copy of a letter to me, dated 
February 2, from the Secretary of the 
Interior will be found in the proceedings 
of the other body, I am availing myself 
of this extension granted on an earlier 
date to set forth some facts that should 
prove rather embarrassing to the Secfre- 
tary. Had he not placed a copy of his 
letter to me in the hands of a Member 
of the other body before the letter itself 
was actually delivered to me, I would 
have taken a less peremptory and public 
means of remarking on this discourtesy. 

The plain fact appears to be that the 
Secretary of the Interior is not getting 
facts from his subordinates, and, as a 
consequence, he is persisting with a rec- 
ommendation that may force the Ameri- 
can taxpayers to pay for a billion dollar 
mud puddle out in the wilds of southern 
Utah. 

The following letter, together with its 
enclosures, which I have today directed 
to the Secretary, explains it all. I em 
only sorry that the picture mentioned in 
the letter cannot be reproduced here in 
the ReEcorp. It shows that in 5 short 
minutes the Chinle shale which his Bu- 
reau of Reclamation geologist told Con- 
gress was impermeable soaks up so much 
water it falls to pieces and becomes noth- 
ing but mud: | 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1956. 
Re: The upper Colorado River storage project. 
Hon. Douctas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SECRETARY McKay: Under date of 
January 27, 1956, I furnished you informa- 
tion that Glen Canyon Dam reservoir con- 
tained about 50 miles of exposed Chinle 
shale, which when touched by the reservoir’s 
water could disintegrate and cause land- 
slides of tremendous proportions. As you 
know Glen Canyon Dam is the-Key “cash reg- 
ister” unit of the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project, and if it is found to be unwork- 
able because of geological difficulties the en- 
tire financial structure of the upper Colorado 
River proposal collapses and the taxpayers 
would in effect be buying a billion-dollar 
mud puddle instead of a good project. 

I made public release of this information 
on January 30. On the evening of January 
30 the Bureau of Reclamation phoned a press 
release to numerous papers and followed it 
up with a release in writing dated January 
$1. The release stated that the “Chinte shale 
would be touched by the reservoir waters in 
three separate stretches * * * aggregating 
about 15 miles of the reservoir’s length.” 

In truth and in fact, the Chinle shale is 
exposed for approximately 47 miles. This 
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figure is taken directly from a special topo- 
graphic-geologic map prepared for me by the 
United States Geological Survey within the 
past few weeks. It is the only such map in 
existence. It reveals that the Chinle shale 
is exposed between mile 96 and 101 and miles 
141 and 164 on the Coiorado River where 
the reservoir would be located. On the San 
Juan River it is exposed between miles 8 and 
14, miles 20 and 28, miles 36 and 38, and 
miles 47 and 40, this is the total of 47 miles. 

This erroneous statement by the Bureau 
of Reclamation indicates that they do not 
know geologically of the area, and that any 
advice received by you from them should be 
checked by an independent source, possibly 
the United States Army engineers. 

The above-mentioned press release further 
states that the Bureau's geologists have 
been completely aware of the existenec in the 
nature of Chinle shale formation for 
decades. I am attaching certain extracts 
from the hearings before the House irriga- 
tion and reclamation subcommittee during 
1955, in which Commissioner of Reclamation 
Dexheimer, told the committee that it was 
impossible for him to say what the geolog 
in the Glen Canyon Dam site is. Further, J. 
Neil Murdock, the Bureau's regional geolo- 
gist in the Denver office, when asked by me 
if he had any figure for the Triassic forma- 
tions in the area which includes the Chinle, 
said he had no laboratory figures but volun- 
teered that the shale formations are recog- 
nized as impermeable I am attaching a 
photograph disclosing that rather than being 
impermeable the Chinle formation of the 
Triassic group is exceptionaily absorbative 
and disintegrates when touched by water. 

I point this out again, in order to empha- 
size the fact that the Bureau appears not 
actually to know the nature of the Chinle 
shale formation, and to again point out that 
any statements to you with regard to it 
should be reviewed with caution and checked 
by an independent source. 

To further reinforce this view, I am en- 
closing extra extracts from two Geological 
Survey professional papers describing the 
Chinle formation and the tremendous land- 
slides which can occur when other forma- 
tions overlying it are undermined by disin- 
tegration of the Chinle. Although this in- 
formation was prepared by an agency of the 
Department of the Interior, it apparently 
was not studied by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

It is further respectfully requested that a 
press release be issued by the Bureau of 
Reclamation forthwith correcting the fac- 
tual errors in the Januuary 31 release. 

In closing let me reinforce my request that 
nothing be done by way of further legisla- 
tive proceeding with the proposed upper 
Colorado River storage project until a com- 
plete geologic survey and invesigation can 
be completed in the Glen Canyon Dam site. 

Since dictating the foregoing, your wholly 
unsatisfactory reply under date of February 
2 to my January 27 letter has reached my 
Office. 

If, as you say, the Bureau of Reclamation 
has been cognizant of the shale since 1922, 
why was any mention of them not made 
during the committee’s hearings? 

What are these studies that you claim to 
have conducted via public and private agen- 
cies with respect to the site and the implica- 
tion of Chinle shale? In the face of the in- 
formation I have attached hereto, how can 
you say that your conclusion with respect to 
the reservoir’s site was carefully considered? 
I am certain as you must be that the Bureau 
of Reclamation completely fell on its face 
with respect to this one and that the press 
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release it put out was either deliberately 
misleading or misleading because of igno- 
rance. It seems to me time that some of 
these people in your Public Relations De- 
partment and the Bureau of Reclamation be 
fired and replaced by people who know their 
jobs. 

Very truly yours, 

CraIc HOSMER, 
Member of Congress, 18th District, 
California. 


ExTRACTS FROM HEARINGS BEFORE IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION SUBCOMMITTEE, HOUSE 
INTERIOR COMMITTEE, 1955 
PART I—COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 


Page 246: 

Mr. HosMErR: Have you done any work up- 
stream from this site? (Glen Canyon dam 
site.) 

Mr. DexHEIMER (Commissioner of Recla- 
mation). Nothing but geological explora- 
tion, of course, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. What is that—surface explor- 
ation? 

Mr. DEXHEIMER. Largely. 

Mr. Mosmer. And how far back up the 
stream from the proposed dam site would the 
reservoir extend? 

Mr. Larson. 186 miles up the Colorado and 
71 miles up the San Juan. I mentioned it in 
my statement. 

Mr. Hosmer. Then you have taken visual 
surface geology in those extensive areas only? 

Mr. DEXHEIMER. Yes. I am sure that our 
geologists have covered that reservoir area. 

Mr. HosMER. Well, surface geology? 

Mr. DEXHEIMER. Yes. 

Mr. HosmMER. You were in the office 6 years. 
Do you Know of any of the results of that 
work? 

Mr. DExHEIMER. It has been some time 
since I went over the geologist’s reports, and 
I am not familiar enoygh now to say that I 
remember just what they were. But those 
reports, of course, were fundamental to the 
selection of this site and the reservoir area. 

Mr. HosMER. You cannot tell us what is in 
them at the present time? 

Mr. DEXHEIMER. No, I cannot. 

Page 362: 

Mr. Hosmer. Now, I believe the proposed 
lake would extend about 190 miles up the 
Colorado River? 

Mr. Murvock (J. Neil Murdock, regional 
geologist, Bureau of Reclamation). Approxi- 
mately that. River miles. 

Mr. Hosmer. And how far us the other 
river? 

Mr. Mourpock. 61 miles, approximately. 

Mr. Hosmer. Is that the San Juan River? 

Mr. Murpock. The San Juan River. 

Mr. Hosmer. During all this time, are you 
in the Navaho sandstone formation? 

Mr. MuRpDocK. No, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. What else do you get into? 

Mr Murpock. Well, you go up the Colorado 
River and you get into the older shales, 
Triassic shales, and into the limestones. 

Mr. Hosmer. Is that the Kayenta forma- 
tion? 

Mr. Mourpock. Yes; you get into the 
Keyenta formation and the Triassic forma- 
tions, too. 

Mr. Hosmer. What is the Kayenta forma- 
tion? 

Mr Mourpock. It is a shale and sandstone. 

Mr. HosMeEr. It is more permeable than the 
Navaho sandstone; is it? 

Mr. Murpock. No. All the formations are 
more permeable in that area than the 
Navaho. 

Mr. HosMer. It is a less homogeneous for- 
mation than the Navaho; is it not? 

Mr. Murpock. That is right. 

Mr. Hosmer. It contains some sand and 
some gravel? 

Mr Murpock. Well, shale and sandstone. 

Mr Hosmer. What is the permeability of 
this formation? 
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Mr. Murpock. Very low. We iid not make 
any tests on it. But it is very tight. 

Mr. Hosmer. Do you have any figures what- 
soever? 

Mr Mourpock. No. 

Mr. Hosmer. Do you have any figures for 
the Triassic, which includes Chinle? 

Mr. Murpock. No laboratory figures, but 
shale formations are recognized as imper- 
meable. 

Mr. Hosmer. That is not altogether true, is 
it. Mr. Murdock? 

Mr. Murpock. Well, you might find excep- 
tions, but in the oil business they utilize this, 
because the shales are impermeable and they 
trap the oil in the sands. 

Mr. Hosmer. That is true with a subsur- 
face formation, but I am talking about a 
formation that is fairly close to the surface. 

Mr. Murpock. Surface formation has noth- 
ing to do with the permeability of the shale. 
It breaks down into a clay, which again is 
impermeable. 

Mr. HosmErR. Depending upon its extent of 
saturation at the time you measured it; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Murpock. No; I don’t think saturation 
has anything to do with permeability. 


[Extracts from U. S. Geological Survey pub- 
lication Describing Chinle] . 


THE KAIPAROWITS REGION 


(U. S. Department of the Interior Geological 
Survey Professional Paper 164 (1931) by 
Herbert E. Gregory and Raymond C. Moore) 


The Chinle formation includes the group 
of shales, “marls,” thin soft sandstones, and 
limestone conglomerates lying between the 
Shinarump conglomerate and the Wingate 
sandstone. 

Records show that the Chinle is thickest 
in northeastern Arizona and southwestern 
Utah—320 to 393 feet in upper Glen Canyon, 
and 830 feet in the San Juan Canyon (p. 53). 

A fragment of fresh rock immersed in 
water swells to nearly twice its bulk, and 
after drying is nothing more than a pile of 
disconnected, irregular grains; alternate dry- 
ing and wetting produces a substange part 
of which passes through filter paper. Under 
the microscope most of the material appears 
to be colloidal (p. 57). es 

When the Chinle “‘marls” and shales on 
steep slopes are saturated they seem to move 
by their own weight, carrying their broken 
strata and talus blocks to lower levels. At 
the south base of the Paria Plateau slides in 
the Chinle have spilled over the Shinarump 
conglomerate and down the Moenkopi cliffs 
to the Kaibab below, and at a place about 
14 miles south of the Burr trail the Chinle 
beds have lost their hold and have slid, ac- 
companied by huge fragments, over the up- 
turned beds of Navaho sandstone, down the 
west side of the Halls Creek Valley in a 
jumbled mass_that is roughly three-fourths 
of a mile wide, 1!4 miles long, and 80 feet 
deep (p. 145). 

As viewed from the rim of the Kaiparowits 
Plateau at Fiftymile Point the-landslides are 
impressive. The slopes below the capping 
Cretaceous sandstone constitute a field about 
2 miles wide and 10 miles long, everywhere 
strewn with boulders, the largest of which 
are square blocks of sandstone 40 feet thick. 
Successive slides have banked the materials 
in huge ridges like a series of terminal and 
lateral moraines. 

Except in areas of Chinle and Tropic shales, 
landslides were not observed. The steep 
slopes of other formations are bare or coated 
with only ribbons and scattered patches of 
debris (p. 146). 


THE SAN JUAN REGION 


(U. S. Department of the Interior Geological 
Survey, professional paper 188 (1938) by 
Herbert E. Gregory) 

The position of the relatively soft Chinle 
between two cliff makers accounts for its 
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preservation in a region where erosion ; 
orous (p. 49). 

In the Chinle formation the Conditions fo 
producing slides are exceptionally favorable 
The thin sandstone beds readily break into 
talus fragments and the “marl” beds When 
saturated seem to move by their own Weight 
Instability is further shown by mud fioy 
that after heavy rainfall issue from the base 
of slides. In places recurrent movement is 
indicated by the arrangement of materia} in 
parallel ridges on Chinle slopes and by un. 
conformities in the piles of debris succes. 
sively pushed over cliffs (p. 102). 
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New England Wants Insurance Again; 
Flood Losses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, J 
include the following statement: 


NEw ENGLAND WANTS INSURANCE AGAINST 
FLoop LOSSES 


(Statement of Hon. THomas J. LANE, of Mas- 
sachusetts, before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency on Disaster Insur- 
ance Legislation, February 2, 1956) 


Mr. Chairman, the best way to insure 
against flood losses is to prevent them, by 
flood-control projects that work. Paper 
plans, without construction, protect no one, 

Of course, New England needs flood in- 
surance, because we have suffered loss of 
lives and devastating damage on several 
occasions Guring this generation due to the 
failure of the Federal Government to pro- 
vide dams, reservoirs, and insurance. 

As your committee, through these hear- 
ings, is helped in its responsibility of de- 
veloping a practical plan of disaster insur- 
ance, I am sure it will also recognize the 
need for flood-control works to minimize 
the effects of future floods. 

The element of risk must be reduced to 
Keep any insurance plan solvent. 

Therefore, the proposed legislation should 
include emphasis on the need of more fiood- 
control projects in the areas where such dis- 
asters have caused the heaviest losses, in 
order to provide the greatest measure of 
real protection, which will in turn, reduce 
the carrying charges of the insurance. 

New England is noted for its independ- 
ence, but sometimes4ts waterways carry this 
to excess, with an anarchy that is fearful 
behold. 

Last year alone, as a result of two dis- 
astrous floods, hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of homes, industries, and 
public facilities weer damaged or destroyed. 
This was not a partial loss, retrieved or com- 
pensated for, by insurance. The washout 
was complete. The discouraged victims had 
to rebuild all over again from zero. 

Since 1927, Congress has spent $4.5 billion 
on flood contro] for the whole county. 
Only $53 million of that total was appro- 
priated to protect the 6 New England States. 

In the face of inadequate defenses against 
rampaging waters, and the lack of indemni- 
ties that would enable us to recoup ow 
losses, we have suffered severely. 

The realization that we must be covered 
by some form of disaster insurance, has 
widespread support. For who knows, 0 
view of our mercurial weather, where the 
next deluge will send swollen waters over 
their banks? 
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on January 3, 1956, I introduced a bill, 
R. 7923, to be known as the National 
pod Insurance Act of 1956. 
similar bills have been introduced by 
other Members. 

The President has recommended that we 
initiate such legislation on an experimental 
pasis with a reasonable limit on the amount 
of insurance for any individual or firm, and 
on the basis of coinsurance, under which 
individuals would assume part of the loss, 
in order to hold down premium rates. 

In his budget message for the fiscal year 
1957, the President proposed $100 million of 
new authority for an indemnity and rein- 
suwance program under which costs of flood 
damage would be carried by the individuals 
protected, the States, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Private insurance companies would par- 
ticipate to the fullest extent possible. 

Among the various proposals suggested, I 
am sure that there will be a meeting of the 
minds on the common denominators neces- 
sary to make such legislation practical and 
effective. 

There is no argument as to why we must 
have flood insurance. The only questions 
concern “how?” and “when?” 





What Our President Has Done To Bring 
Freedom to the Peoples of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I wish to include the text of a speech 
which I delivered last evening entitled 
“What Our President Has Done To Bring 
Freedom to the Peoples of the World.” 
The occasion for my remarks was the 
celebration of National Freedom Day at 
the Department of Labor, and the Na- 
tional Freedom Day Association present- 
ed President Eisenhower with a citation 
for his contribution toward abolishing 
second-class citizenship in this country 
as well as his contribution toward the 
freeing of the peoples of the world: 
REMARKS OF HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, OF 

MICHIGAN, IN CONNECTION WITH FREEDOM 

DaY CELEBRATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., 

FeBruary 1, 1956 

Iam honored and delighted to meet with 
you this evening in connection with the 
celebration of National Freedom Day, the 
anniversary of the signing of the 13th 
amendment by Abraham Lincoln. I under- 
stand that this particular anniversary is also 
for the purpose of honoring President Eisen- 
hower for his contribution toward freeing 
the nations of the world from fear and 
tyranny as well as his abolishing second- 
Class citizenship in this country. It is for 
his work in the international sphere, both as 
4 soldier and as President of this country, 
that I wish to speak for a few moments this 
evening. 

One of Abraham Lincoln's greatest re- 
—" was the famous quotation to the effect 
a ~ this country could not endure, half 
aes and half free, The truth of this state- 
—. applicable to the world in 
hats coe live, that it too cannot endure, 
ee ave and half free. No one has recog- 
‘te Gils better and with more perception 

an has our great President. 
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His accomplishments as a soldier in the 
freeing of millions of people from Nazi and 
Fascist tyranny during World War II are so 
well known that I shall touch on them only 
briefly. But it must be emphasized that 
Dwight Eisenhower, more than any other 
one man, was responsible for the final 
triumph of the forces of democracy that 
culminated in 1945. No matter how hard the 
Soviet Communists try to rewrite the his- 
tory of that great struggie, it was due chiefly 
to the military genius and leadership of our 
commander in chief that victory in the Eu- 
ropean theater was eventually ours. 2 

Take the action which was perhaps the 
turning point of the entire war—the landing 
in Normandy. This opening of a second front 
on the European Continent—an event un- 
paralleled in military history—decisively 
broke the back of Nazi Germany. While 
Hitler was able to concentrate his forces in 
Russia and in Italy, victory, or, at least, a 
stalemate, was yet within his grasp. But the 
establishment and the expansion of the 
beachhead in France marked a decisive re- 
versal of the Axis fortunes of war. From 
that day onward theirs was a losing cause, 
and the end was inevitable. 

The decision, the timnig of this landing— 
that belonged to Eisenhower. In the face of 
adverse weather warnings, he gave the order 
to proceed according to the pianned schedule. 
If the landing had been delayed, if the enemy 
had been given more time to prepare his 
defense, to concentrate his forces, who knows 
what the result might have been? This one 
decision alone would be enough to mark 
Dwight Eisenhower as a champion of free- 
dom, even if his other contributions as a gen- 
eral and a statesman were forgotten. The 
millions of people who were freed from totali- 
tarian rule as a result—the French, Dutch, 
Belgians, Italians, Poles, Czechs, Russians, 
the German people themselves—all have full 
and sufficient reason to honor our great 
President as their true liberator in 1945. 
As a soldier and a leader of our great Allied 
armies, his service to the cause of freedom 
will go down in history. 

But the Allied victory in World War II 
did not, unfortunately, mean the end of 
tyranny and oppression in the world. In- 
stead, it replaced one ruthless form of totali- 
tarianism with another that is even more 
brutal and terrible. Communist slavery re- 
placed the Nazi and Fascist version and ex- 
tended itself, in Europe and elsewhere, until 
today more than 800 million souls lie behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains in bondage. 

It is perhaps appropriate that I should be 
speaking of such things on this anniversary 
due to my own experiences which are unique 
for a Member of Congress. Before enterings 
the political field, I served our State De- 
partment abroad for 9 years, two of which 
were spent behind the Iron Curtain in east- 
ern Europe. I had the opportunity to wit- 
ness in two countries, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, the Communist take-over and the 
complete loss of all freedom which ensued. 
Ever since that time, I have attempted to be 
in the front rank of those who wish to see 
liberty restored in that part of the world. 

My own experiences behind the Iron Cur- 
tain led me to realize how ardently and pas- 
sionately the people living under Commu- 
nist tyranny desire once again to be free. 
There is, frankly, little that we can do for 
them in the way of material, concrete assist- 
ance but there is one thing which can and 
must be done and that is to let them know 
that we have not forgotten them in their 
plight and that we will never agree to the 
domination and the tyranny under which 
they live today. 

President Eisenhower recognized this from 
the very beginning. Listen to this part of 
his inaugural address delivered at the Capi- 
tol here in Washington on January 20, 1953: 

“Realizing that common sense and com- 
mon decency alike dictate the futility of ap- 
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peasement, we shall never try to placate an 
aggressor by the false and wicked bargain of 
trading honor for security. Americans, in- 
deed all free men, remember that in the final 
choice a soldier’s pack is not so heavy a bur- 
den as a prisoner’s chains.” 

You can well imagine what hope those 
brave words stirred in the minds of the en- 
slaved peoples whose only previous experi- 
ence with the foreign policy of this Govern- 
ment had been thorough the shameful be- 
trayals at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. This 


hope and the faith in President Eisenhower's 


p~omises was renewed a month later when 
the President asked the Congress to go on 
record as rejecting any interpretations or ap- 
plications of any wartime agreements or un- 
derstandings which had been perverted to 
bring about the subjugation of free peoples. 
The request was also made to the Cangress 
to join in proclaiming the hope that the peo- 
pies who had been subjected to the captivity 
of Soviet depotism would again enjoy the 
right of self-determination within a frame- 
work which would sustain the peace; that 
they would again have the right to choose 
the form of government under which they 
would live; and that sovereign rights of self- 
government would be restored to them all in 
accordance with the pledge of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

The President also recognized from the 
start that this country could not continue to 
act as the champion of freemen everywhere 
unless it acquired and maintained that posi- 
tion of strength which would give weight and 
meaning to its words. With the incom- 
parable background of his own military ex- 
perience, he personally saw to it that the 
defensive posture of this country was kept 
at a peak which would permit assurances of 
the defense of our own freedom and also al- 
low us to move in the field of international 
relations with the respect that comes from 
such strength. 

One of the great reasons that the American 
people accept so willingly the leadership of 
freemen in a free world is because the his- 
tory of our own country is closely interwoven 
with the cause of freedom from its earliest 
days. As the President said in his Christmas 
message in 1953: 

“More precisely than in any other way, 
prayer places freedom and communism in 
opposition, one to another. The Communist 
can find no reserve of strength in prayer be- 
cause his doctrine of materialism and stat- 
ism denies the dignity of man and conse- 
quently the existence of God. But in Amer- 
ica, George Washington long ago rejected 
exclusive dependence upon mere material- 
istic values. In the bitter and critical winter 
at Valley Forge, when the cause of liberty 
was so near defeat, his recourse was sincere 
and earnest prayer. From it he received new 
hope and new strength of purpose, out of 
which grew the freedom in which we cele- 
brate this Christmas season. 

“As religious faith is the foundation of 
free government, so is prayer an indispensable 
part of that faith. 

“Tonight, richly endowed in the good 
things of the earth, in the fellowship of our 
neighbors and the love of our families, would 
it not be fitting for each of us to speak in 
prayer to the Father of all men and women 
on this earth, of whatever nation, and of 
every race and creed, to ask that he help us 
and teach us and strengthen us and receive 
our thanks. 

“Should we not pray that he help us? 
Help us to remember that the founders of 
this, our country, came first to these shores 
in search of freedom, freedom of man to walk 
in dignity; to live without fear; beyond the 
yoke of tyranny; ever to progress. Help us 
to cherish freedom, for each of us and for all 
nations.” 

This is a powerful and a moving message, 
uttered by a man who is passionately and 
sincerely devoted to the cause of freedom, 


for this great country and for the entire 
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world. His prayer to the Almighty to help 
us recall this precious heritage, his devotion 
and belief in the power of prayer itself is of 
particular appeal to me who had occasion 
only 2 short years ago, here in Washington, 
to be a living example of the power of prayer 
itself. 

The fact that among all the blessings 
which this country of ours enjoys today the 
greatest one is that of freedom and liberty 
for our people, the most divine blessing of 
all, is a fact that we have long accepted. 
And if we accept that this is the most 
precious blessing that the good Lord could 
bestow upon us, have we not a sacred obli- 
gation, by our conduct at home and abroad, 
to see that the same blessing reaches as many 
of our fellowmen throughout the world as 
possible. If we regard freedom as something 
peculiarly American, as a commodity not for 
export, are we not in effect saying that we 
achieved it by our own efforts and not 
through the Almighty? But if, on the other 
hand, we do admit that this blessing is 
Heaven-sent, have we a right to try and re- 
strict it to our own shores? No, freedom is 
an international, not a national, word and 
our most sacred traditions demand that we, 
who have received this blessing from above, 
ao all in our power to see that its effects are 
felt throughout the four corners of the earth. 
As the President said in April of 1954: “The 
fiame of liberty symbolizes the determina- 
tion of America always to remain free to re- 
main a haven of the oppressed and a ready 
acknowledgment that all men in the attain- 
ment of human aspirations and worthy as- 
pirations are dependent upon an Almighty.” 
And listen to his remarks a few months later 
before the American Legion Convention here 
in Washington: “* * * We must preach, 
demonstrate, and tirelessly sell the vitality 
and value of freedom in the world. Nothing 
is more dangerous to our cause than to ex- 
pect America’s message to be heard if we 
don’t bother to tell it. 

“We must reaffirm to the oppressed masses 
of the earth the great truth that the God 
who gave life to humanity, at the same time 
gave the right of liberty to man. And in our 
own interest we must apply both our own 
intelligence and the necessary material 
means to assist other peoples to realize for 
themselves the blessings of freedom and of 
self-government.” 

It is Just about impossible to speak words 
that come from the heart with more dignity 
than those. 

There are many, of course, who say that 
mere expressions are not enough, that deeds 
are required as well as words. Very well, let 
us look at the world and see how the cause 
of freedom has progressed during the Eisen- 
hower administration. 


While Korea remains a divided country, 
@ peace treaty was concluded which main- 
tained freedom for the people of South 
Korea. We did not agree to the partition 
of Vietnam but we are helping the people 
of South Vietnam, the free part, to main- 
tain their independence. We have promised 
our protection to Formosa against those who 
would annex that island to Communist slav- 
ery. We are helping the people of Iran to 
maintain their independence after nearly 
losing it. We have urged that self-deter- 
mination, at least in a limited sense, be 
granted the people of Cyprus. We signed 
a peace treaty which gave freedom to the 
Austrian people for the first time in 18 years. 
In our own hemisphere, we rejoiced that the 
people of Guatemala and Argentina, by their 
own efforts, regained their freedom from 
totalitarian rule and we are likewise assist- 
ing them. Wherever free peoples stand up 
for the cause of independence throughout 
the world, we encourage them in that fight 
and help them to preserve their liberty inso- 
far as it lies within our power. 

I want to say a word or two here about 
the Geneva Conference of last summer when 
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the President went to Switzerland to meet 
with the heads of government from Great 
Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. 
There were persons, who, playing on the 
memories of the agreements at Yalta and 
Potsdam, alleged or hinted that the Presi- 
dent planned to conclude another such agree- 
ment that would confirm the status of the 
captive peoples living today under Soviet 
tyranny. Let me set the record straight 
on that issue. 

When the President broadcast from the 
White House on July 15 last, just before 
leaving for Geneva, he mentioned some of 
the problems which did then and which still 
dao plague the world today. Among those 
he mentioned: ‘‘The problem of the captive 
states, once proud people that are not al- 
lowed their own form of government, freely 
chosen by themselves and under individuals 
freely elected by themselves.” Does this 
sound like the words of a man who was plan- 
ning to seli the captive peoples “down the 
river’’? 

On July 18, the President issued a state- 
ment from his offices at Geneva. It included 
this paragraph: “On a broader plane, this 
is the problem of respecting the right of 
peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and of restoring 
sovereign rights and self-government to those 
who have been deprived of them. The Amer- 
ican people feel strongly that certain peoples 
of Eastern Europe, many with a long and 
proud record of national existence, have not 
yet been given the benefit of this pledge of 
our United Nations wartime declaration, re- 
inforced by other wartime agreements.” 

And, finally, when the President returned 
from Geneva, he stated on July 25 that the 
pursuit of peace, the reason why he went 
to Geneva in the first instance, involved, 
among other questions, freedom and security 
for ali nations, great and small. He added 
that, in conversations which he and Secre- 
tary Dulles had held with other delegations 
and specifically the Soviet delegation, the 
matter of the satellites of Eastern Europe 
had been brought. up more than once and 
that it had been made crystal clear what 
American beliefs about this matter were. 

As convincing proof that, no matter how 
great his desire for peace, the President would 
never attempt to trade peace for our people 
in exchange for slavery for others, listen to 
this paragraph from his speech to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association last August: 

“Eagerness to avoid war—if we think no 
deeper than this single desire—can produce 
outright or implicit agreement that injus- 
tices and wrongs of the present shall be 
perpetuated in the future. We must not 
participate in any such false agreement. 
Thereby, we would outrage our own con- 
science. In the eyes of those who suffer 
injustice, we would become partners with 
their oppressors. In the judgment of his- 
tory. we would have sold out the freedom of 
man for the pottage of a false peace. More- 
over, we would assure future conflict.” 

This determination of President Eisen- 
nower not to purchase peace at the risk of 
honor and not to traffic with the freedom 
of other peoples is as strong with him today 
as it has always been. When he broadcast 
over radio free Europe to the captive peo- 
ples at Christmastime a message of hope and 
encouragement from the American people, 
the Soviet leaders protested that “this is not 
in accord with the spirit of Geneva.” On 
behalf of the President, Mr. Hagerty replied 
that it had been made abundantly clear at 
Geneva to the Soviet rulers that the spirit 
of Geneva could not and did not involve any 
relaxing of the peaceful purpose of the 
United States to achieve liberty and justice 
for the oppressed peoples of the world. He 
added, “The peaceful liberation of the cap- 
tive peoples has been, and is, and until suc- 
cess is achieved, will continue to be a major 
goal of United States foreign policy.” Even 
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in the most recent example, the exchang 
of correspondence which took place betes, 
the President and Soviet Premier Bulganin 
only a few days ago, Mr. Eisenhower Teferreq 
to “our wartime pledge to respect the right 
of peoples to choose the form of sovernment 
under which they will live.” 

And, finally, in his state of the Union 
message to Congress on January 5, the Pregj. 
dent referred to grave injustices throughout 
the world including the oppressive division 
of the German people and the bondage of 
millions elsewhere. I might say, at this 
point, that I have introduced a resolution 
which would put the House-of Representa. 
tives on record as supporting the President 
in his efforts to right these wrongs. 

I have quoted at considerable length this 
evening from the President’s public state. 
ments over the last 3 years. I have done 
so because it is in such messages of hope 
and encouragement to the enslaved Peoples 
that I feel President Eisenhower has mage 
his greatest contribution toward freeing the 
world from tyranny. His sincere and ear. 
nest desire for peace, repeated on so many 
occasions, has done a great deal toward re- 
lieving international dread of an atomic war, 
But peace must yield to freedom if the two 
conflict and the inspiration that the words 
of the President have given to free men 
everywhere is, to me, one of his greatest 
accomplishments during the last 3 sears 
of his administration. 

We do not know how long the Kremlin 
will continue to exercise its domination over 
millions of once-free people. But we do 
know that, as long as this unhappy situa- 
tion continues, the American people will con- 
tinue to express their dissatisfaction and 
their hope that frecdom will one day reign 
over the entire earth. In speaking as he has 
done for his fellow countrymen, the Presi- 
dent has at least equaled, if not surpassed, 
the military contribution he made during 
World War II which was also in behalf of 
liberty and independence for oppressed peo- 
ples. That is why it is such a great pleasure 
to join you here tonight on this memorable 
anniversary to pay tribute to that great 
champion of freedom, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Thank you. 


Gracious and Patriotic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein an article which appeared 
in the February 1, 1956, issue of the 
Newark Star-Ledger entitled “Gracious 
and Patriotic”: 

GRACIOUS AND PATRIOTIC 

Former President Truman has performed 
@ gracious, but what is far more important, 
a@ patriotic act of enormous value in lauding 
President Eisenhower’s answer to Russian 
Premier Bulganin as the finest act of this 
administration. 

This, coming after somewhat similar state- 
ments by Adlai Stevenson and Senator ESTES 
KEFAUVER, contenders for the Democratic 
nomination for President, should show the 
Communists and the world that the United 
States is truly united on the basic principles 
of foreign policy. 

The President’s reply stressed that Russia 
would have to prove its peaceful intentions 
by positive acts, and could not fool the world 
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pstituting propaganda words. 
ent called for freedom for the peoples 
ellite countries, a lifting of the 
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ae other major steps required of Russia. 
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tational Debt and Our Changed World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12,1956 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
pave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ogo, I include a column apearing on 
wednesday, February 1, in the New York 
Journal American by George E. Sokolsky, 
me of America’s most respected and 
yidely read commentators: 

NaTIONAL DEBT AND OUR CHANGED WORLD 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Nobody can ever actually see the ball and 
chain of $280 billion that we call our pub- 
lic debt. But then there are so many reali- 
ties in life that we do not see, or feel, or 
touch, or smell. The public debt is an im- 
ponderable that affects the value of our cur- 
rency, the stability of Government, the 
credit of Government. And as we are all 
part of the Government, it affects us all. 

One of the things one learns in a hospital 
is that there is literally no use crying over 
spilt milk. It is like trying to find out why 
aheart muscle has rusted away. You can 
vt @ thousand different explanations and 
one will make you more unhappy than the 
other. The fact is that it happened and you 
lie about waiting for it to heal, if it can. 


VALUES ARE DIFFERENT 


The same thing is true of all the battles 
we conservatives lost during the past 20 
years or more. They are lost. Already a 
new world has come into existence, not a 
better world nor a more satisfactory world 
buta different one. The emphasis on values 
is different. For instance, when I was a 
young man at college, the goal was great 
ichievement—possibly great money achieve- 
ment, to be somebody like Andrew Carnegie 
or John D. Rockefeller, or to head some cor- 
poration or institution. 

Today, @ young man’s goal is security— 
he wants to be sure that he will not be with- 
outa pay envelope. Even the modest among 
Us planned to write books or plays that 
would put them on easy street; today, the 
best one can hope for is that the income tax 
tan be spread over a period of years. The 
flow whose goal is achievement is a risk- 
taker; the fellow whose goal is security can 
become a coward. He has too much to pre- 
serve to risk even a little. He conforms to 
the current pattern. 

Maybe he is just as happy. He works 40 
hours & week, grows roses in the spring, 
listens to good music at night and reads 
papercovered books on his way to sleep. But 
his productive outlook is nothing to get ex- 
cited about. The Russians, who are in the 
Upbuilding stage, are now like we used to be. 
They Offer all kinds of bonuses and incen- 
tives ag though they were capitalists and 
hobody thinks of only working 40 hours a 
Week because such limited productivity is 
Practically sabotage. They are pushing as 


We pushed in the 1890's and the results are 
showing, 
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BUREAUCRATIC ATTITUDE 


The question with them as with us is, 
what does the individual get out of it? 
When taxes and the high cost of liv- 
ing consume so great a share of a man’s 
earnings that he can leave little for his fam- 
ily beyond living up to the Joneses, the in- 
centive is not enough and many fall into 
the normal attitude of bureaucrats which 
is to do what one has to do and no more. 
The job is written up and that is it; to do 
more is to impinge on somebody else’s job. 
Such people are even disliked personalities, 
although they are the only kind of human 
beings who make the wheels of life or in- 
dustry go round. 

And that brings us back to our national 
debt and a great many mistakes that were 
made over the past 20 years by a bureaucra- 
cy that really governed us for the first time 
in our history. We accepted their rule be- 
cause it is more convenient to obey than to 
be a dissenter. Besides dissenters have bad 
names; they are not pleasant people. So 
we as a Nation let a flock of bureaucrats take 
hold of us and govern us. They told us 
what to do. 

Now we need to straighten things out and 
we cannot, because historic errors, once 
made, move so rapidly and fix themselves 
so rigidly that only wars or revolutions can 
change them. So, we shall have to live in 
this new world or not live at all. 





Ground Hog Day Every Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON, CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
ORD, I submit the following: 

We have listened to an account of the 
origin and meaning of Groundhog Day. 
It is my earnest wish that the health- 
giving food staple—ground hog—be on 
the American dining table. I wish it 
were there, not for just 1 day out of the 
year, but rather, for every day in the 
year. 

Ground Iowa hog is an all-American 
dish. 

The farmers who raise these hogs 
should get—and by right, ought to re- 
ceive—a fair price for the product which 
has given, is giving, and will give such 
vast inner satisfaction to their fellow 
countrymen. 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 162, p. 1940). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctiy given in the REcoRb. 











st, Elizabeths: Pace Setter for Mental 
Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp selected ex- 
cerpts from an article entitled “St. Eliz- 
abeths: Pace Setter for Mental Hospi- 
tals,” which was published in the Janu- 
ary 1956 issue of Harper’s Magazine. 
linvite the attention of my colleagues to 
this interesting and informative article 
about St. Elizabeths, which is starting its 
second century as an outstanding Fed- 

eral institution. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 


as follows: 
Sr. ELIZABETHS: Pace SETTER FOR MENTAL 
HOSPITALS 


(By Natalie Davis Spingarn) 


As a taxpayer, you own and support one of 
the world’s best centers for treating mental 
illness—a pioneer for the last 100 years. 

Since more than half of this country’s hos- 
pital patients—upward of 700,000 people— 
are mentally ill, one might expect the mental 
hospital to enjoy as much public confidence 
as the special centers for cancer or heart dis- 
ease. As everybody knows, this is far from 
the case. People frequently choose suicide 
rather than commitment—especially to any 
of the almost 98 percent of the hospitals 
which are publicly run. The average citi- 
zen regards “asylums” with horror and 
shrinks from the idea of sending a member 
of his family to one, even on doctor’s orders. 

Some of the dread may be justified; the 
“shame of the States” has surely received its 
share of publicity. But far too little atten- 
tion has been paid to the other side of the 
picture. 

There is, for instance, St. Elizabeths, the 
Federal Government’s huge mental hos- 
pital in the District of Columbia.. It is not 
typical of the Nation’s mental institutions; 
on its 100th anniversary last year, the head 
of the World Health Organization’s mental 
health section described it as one of the 
three hospitals in the world which have con- 
sistely practiced humanistic psychiatry. 
But as & pace setter in its field, it offers a 
glowing example of how a mental hospital 
can be run. 

It is even more interesting because it 
cares for residents of the District of Colum- 
bia—which, incidentally, has one of the 
highest mental hospitalization rates in the 
country; about 879 per 100,000 as compared 
to New York’s 586. These rates are always 
highest in densely populated areas where er- 
Tatic behavior is not easily tolerated. And in 
any national capital there are also many 
uprooted people who have neither family nor 
State to be responsible for them if they are 
taken ill. Among St. Elizabeths’ patients 


are employees of the Government; such Fed- 
eral wards as certain veterans, Indians, and 
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prisoners judged unfit to stand trial; and 
those individuals—dubbed “White House 
cases” by the hospital staff—who come to 
Washington with intricate plans for saving 
the Republic from plots and conspiracies, 
who take potshots at Congressmen, or who 
harry the Patent Office for recognition of 
their genius. These often show up at the 
hospital in short order; Capital police and 
Secret Service men have learned to recognize 
the giassy eye and the heroic stance. 


THE WALLED CITY 


St. Elizabeths consists, somewhat unex-+ 
pectedly, of clusters of old red brick build- 
ings, loosely Victorian in architecture, set 
high on a promontory where the Potomac 
and Anacostia Rivers come together. Even 
on the hottest of the Capital’s infamous 
summer days, breezes blow over its care- 
fully tended grounds, lightly touching the 
200 species of trees and shrubs, the elegant 
flower borders, and, in accordance with ther- 
apeutic practices that have prevailed as 
long as the recognition of insanity, the 
minds of the patients with healing peace. 


One can enter casually through any of the 
three gates in the high brick walls that en- 
close the grounds, usually with only a nod 
to the uniformed guards on duty. Inside, 
one finds patients with ground privileges 
and employees—the two groups are almost 
indistinguishable—going about their busi- 
ness on the trim sidewalks. At first only the 
bunches of keys at the waists of doctors, 
nurses, and attendants, the tight screening 
on the porches, the grillwork at almost every 
window, and the occasional shouts from be- 
hind some of them, identify the visitor’s 
whereabouts. St. Elizabeths’ wide lawns, 
hilltop setting, and spectacular view of the 
Capital’s major landmarks have led many 
people to compare it to a campus. This it 
is not. 

It is, in fact, a 364-acre walled city whose 
citizens are some 7,500 patients and 2,500 
staff members, including 1,700 professionally 
trained psychiatrics, psychologists, psychi- 
atric aids, nurses, social workers, occupa- 
tional therapists, vocational rehabilitation 
counselors, chaplains, and recreational work- 
ers. On its $13 million annual budget the 
hospital supports its own police and fire de- 
partments, a 400-acre farm in nearby Mary- 
land, a shoe factory, laundry, bakery, and pri- 
vate railroad. Since it is a Federal institu- 
tion, its superintendent is responsible to both 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the 535 Members of Congress whose 
sympathetic interest it is his duty to main- 
tain. He must therefore be able to traverse 
political hazards with agility, and without 
being labeled a politician. 

These are not qualifications that a psy- 
chiatrist is always called upon to offer. Ac- 
cording to one member of the profession, 
there are only a handful in the country 
who could run St. Elizabeths. The man who 
has been running it with signal success for 
18 years now is a gracious, highly articulate, 
nonneurotic doctor from Massachusetts 
named Winfred Overholser. Nothing about 
him suggests the popular conception of a 
psychiatrist. Beardless, with thick gray hair, 
merry hazel eyes behind glasses, and a New 
England twang in his speech, he could easily 
pass for a Senator or the head of a large 
corporation. Merely the sight of his tall, 
portly, self-assured figure striding slowly 
across the grounds inspires confidence. * * * 





No vital decision—from the use of a new 
drug to the drafting of a warm letter to 
new patients, the consideration of whether 
a fantasy like “Harvey” would be disturbing 
for the patients, or the handling of a ha- 
beas corpus writ—is made without Dr. Over- 


holser’s consent. And because he beiieves 
that St. Elizabeths should play a major role 
in the general battle against mental illness 
and in educating the public, he is (unlike 
many psychiatrists) always available to the 
press and almost always willing to comment 
on the intricacies of human behavior. 


THE PIONEERS 


This history of St. Elizabeths parallels 
the great developments in psychiatric treat- 
ment over the past 100 years; and in many 
cases the hospital itself was the instigator 
of progress. In a corner of Dr. Overholser’s 
study stands the small mahogany school- 
house desk on which, in 1855, Dorothea 
Lynde Dix drafted an act of Congress be- 
ginning: 

“The title of the institution shall be the 
Government Hospital for the Insane and 
its objects shall be the most humane care 
and enlightened curative treatment of the 
insane of the Army and Navy of the United 
States and the District of Columbia.” 

In 1855 there was little to do for madness 
except to make the patients’ surroundings 
as pleasant as possible. So, from its earliest 
days, St. Elizabeths has put strong empha- 
sis on flowers, trees, shady walks, and on 
keeping its patients occupied with music, 
dancing, and various kinds of recreation. 
The first superintendent, Dr. Charles H. 
Nichols, believed in using as little restraint 
as possible—muffs and mittens existed at 
the hospital but were seldom used—and in 
choosing his staff with care. 

(Today Dr. Overholser tells new employees, 
“If you can’t take any kind of abuse from 
@ patient, you shouldn’t work here. If a 
patient can’t act crazy in this hospital, 
where can he make a comeback?’’) 

Dr. W. W. Godding, who became superin- 
tendent in 1877, started a school of nursing, 
an innovation in an insane asylum, and 
employed the first full-time pathologist in 
any mental hospital in the United States, 
Dr. I. W. Blackburn, a pioneer in neuro- 
pathology. The third superintendent, Dr. 
A. B. Richardson, died after only 4 years’ in- 
cumbency, to be succeeded by Dr. William 
Alanson White, who played an intimate part 
in the development of modern psychiatry. 

So important was Dr. White’s contribution 
that the William Alanson White Psychiatric 
Foundation, sponsor of the Washington 
School of Psychiatry, which stresses the in- 
terpersonal aspects of this branch of medi- 
cine, was established in the Capital during 
his own lifetime, thanks largely to the efforts 
of a gifted, idiosyncratic disciple of his who 
came to St. Elizabeths as a young Veterans’ 
Bureau doctor after World War I, Harry Stack 
Sullivan. 

When the theories of Sigmund Freud, 
translated into English in 1908, met with 
resistance, to put it mildly, it was Dr. White 
who brilliantly defended them at a meeting 
of the Medico-Psychological Association, now 
the American Psychiatric Association. And 
under his direction, St. Elizabeths became 
one of the first public mental hospitals to 
have a clinical psychiatrist on its staff who 
devoted his full time to psychoanalytically 
oriented psychotherapy. 
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Dr. White set up one of the first psycho- 
logical testing laboratories in the United 
States at St. Elizabeths, began an extended 
occupational-therapy program, developed the 
school of nursing, and established the first 
medical and surgical department in an Amer- 
ican mental hospital. (It is still the only 
one in a pubiic mental hospital which the 
American Medical Association recognizes for 
the training of interns in general medicine.) 
In this department, for the first time in the 
Western Hemisphere, malaria was given 
therapeutically to a patient with general 
paresis. 

Himself an innovator, Dr. White encour- 
aged his staff to do original research and 
publish their findings, and helped to start 
scientific journals to give them a forum. 
From St. Elizabeths grew what some experts 
consider the two most valuable textbooks on 
psychiatry in the English language: White's 
Outlines of Psychiatry and Dr. Arthur P. 
Noyes’ Modern Clinical Psychiatry. 

“Is Ezra Pound still there?” is the inevi- 
table question whenever the name of the 
hospital is mentioned. The poet, accused of 
treason in Italy during World War II, was 
committed as a Federal prisoner after a psy- 
chiatric panel, which included Dr. Over- 
holser, judged him unfit to stand trial. Last 
year, when Ernest Hemingway complained 
to a Time reporter that Pound should be free 
to go and write poems, Dr. Overholser was 
annoyed. 

“Many of Pound's literary friends have 
visited him at St. Elizabeths,” he observed. 
“T. S. Eliot and H. L. Mencken have been 
here, but never Hemingway. I know Hem- 
ingway is an eminent literary man, but I’ve 
never heard he was a prominent psychiatrist. 
Maybe if he visited Pound he wouldn't be so 
quick to pontificate.” 

Pound lives quietly at St. Elizabeths, vis- 
ited daily by his wife but refusing to see 
many other would-be visitors, having little 
use for the staff, and not participating in 
the hospital’s intellectual life. He is, of 
course, free to write poetry. 

By a curious twist of fate Pound is spend- 
ing his postwar days close to a brain he is 
alleged to have greatly admired. In a bottle 
of formaldehyde in the superintendent’s 
locked safe is a small gray portion of the 
brain which once was part of Benito Musso- 
lini. It was obtained by Dr. Overholser 
through the Army for study, but post mortem 
changes made satisfactory examination im- 
possible. So it rests in its bottle. 


FINDING THE BEST TREATMENTS 


Both admission and dismissal rates are 
high at St. Elizabeths: during any given 
period the number of patients dismissed is 
approximately 65 percent of the number ad- 
mitted. But, since there are many patients 
who have been hospitalized for long periods, 
including one who has lived 70 of her 99 
years at the hospital (“a triumph for pre- 
ventive medicine,’ says Dr. Overholser, ‘a 
failure for psychiatry”), staff members dis- 
claim enthusiastic news stories giving the 
impression that- they can pass miracles over- 
night. Wonderful as the advances in public 
health and medicine over the past two de- 
cades have been, they have also brought St. 
Elizabeths, in common with all mental hos- 
pitals, its most pressing current problem: 
what to do about elderly patients with the 
degenerative disorders of old age. 

About 40 percent of the women and 30 
percent of the men admitted to St. Eliza- 
beths each year now are 60 or over. and a new 
500-bed geriatric building, provided with all 
the latest equipment, has been built to house 
them. It can house them, but it cannot cure 
most of them. Yet to cure and restore to 
normal life is the primary job of the modern 
mental hospital. Many of St. Elizabeths’ 
staff, like hospital administrators elsewhere, 
are beginning to feel that some special pro- 
vision—like the British “haliway houses” 
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which combine the functions of a hospital 
and a nursing home—must be made for these 
elderly people whom modern medicine has 
kept alive but cannot keep in touch with 
reality. Then the psychiatric hospitals can 
get on faster with the business of curing. 

Throughout its hundred years, the St. 
Elizabeths approach to this business has 
been an eclectic one. It has always been 
willing to try new or to revive discarded 
treatments, if they seemed to be worth in- 
vestigating. 

It has had great success with psychodrama, 
spontaneous dramatizations by patients of 
life situations. Last spring, as part of the 
centennial celebration, the patients prepared 
and presented “Cry of Humanity.” a pageant 
about Dorothea Lynde Dix and her crusade 
for more enlightened treatment of the in- 
sane. Later, audiences throughout the coun- 
try saw the play on the first dramatized 
television program in which mental patients 
ever appeared, unashamed, without the over- 
printed masks the public has come to ex- 
pect in photographs of them. 


PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION 


The wide respect in the profession for 
treatment methods at St. Elizabeths has 
made the hospital a training ground for 
students in all medical and allied profes- 
sions. The American Medical Association 
has approved it for residency training in 
psychiatry and surgery, as well as for ro- 
tating internships; and it offers qualified 
field training to clinical psychologists, so- 
cial workers, occupational therapists, prac- 
tical and affiliate student nurses, and chap- 
lains. Asa result, it is one of the few mental 
hospitals that can be highly selective about 
its staff of trainees; it is usually flooded 
with applications. 

The chaplains’ branch, organized in 1946, 
is the newest weapon in St. Elizabeths 
therapeutic arsenal. The kinship between 
psychiatry and religion, now popularized 
by numerous “peace of mind” books, ts com- 
partively new. For years many psychiatrists 
felt, with Freud, that the future of Fe- 
ligion might be little more than an illusion. 
Dr. Overholser, who was once moderater of 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
highest position a layman can hold in that 
church, has’ always felt otherwise. 

Today 2 full-time Protestant ministers, 
1 full-time and 1 part-time Roman Catho- 
lic priests, and a rabbi (who serves only 
part time because St. Elizabeths has only 
250 Jewish patients) conduct an active re- 
ligious program, including the training of 
theological students and ministers. 

In its 100 years of operation, St. Eliza- 
beths has had only 5 superintendents. 
What State governor does not sigh for an 
institution with the same _ record? (St. 
Elizabeths’ staff get plenty of other offers. 
In 1 week last year, the hospital's assistant 
superintendent, Dr. Addison Duval, was ap- 
proached about the mental health commis- 
sionerships of 3 separate States. He pre- 
ferred to remain where he was.) 

It is not merely that St. Elizabeths pays 
good salaries by civil-service standards, 
either. The superintendent, for example, 
gets better than $14,000 a year plus some 
maintenance benefits, but even this is far 
less than its physicians could net in private 
practice. There is something more about 
the hospital that appeals to first-rate men— 
partly its tradition, equipment, and en- 
lightened policy, partly the extraordinary 
efficiency with which it is run. 

Although he makes it his business to know 
everything that is going on in the hospital, 
Dr. Qverholser has delegated responsibility 
so that he is freed of a great load of admin- 
istrative detail. His assistant, Dr. Duval, an 
administrative expert who has spent his 
whole professional lifetime at St. Elizabeths, 
performs all the management jobs done on a 
ship by the executive officer. First assistant 
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physician, Dr. Jay L. Hoffman—a s 
spoken, contemplative man who a Re: 
visitor described as the psychiatrist ae 
most like to be analyzed by—is in char 2 
the actual therapeutic treatment. in 
executive assistant, M. Keller Madden, sy 
vises the business management. This lence 
Dr. Overholser time to make the hospitals 
policy and to handle its all-important sac 
tions with the outside world. : 

Overholser is willing to go to any honor 
able length for St. Elizabeths. Consequent. 
ly both his staff and his patients tend to 
think that he can accomplish anythin 
whether it is raising money for a peyeaae 
drama project, or a research study of suicide 
or the enactment of a special bill to permit 
a foreign-born doctor to stay in the Uniteg 
States. 


“I don’t know whether it’s due to Dr, 0. or 
not,” says a young resident in surgery, “but 
this is a wonderful hospital. You feel it as 
soon as you arrive. The reason is simple: jt 
will help you in any possible way to cure 
your patient.” 

A patient who has been in four other men. 
tal hospitals agrees. Now he is well on his 
way to recovery. When he was admitted to | 
Howard Hall, the walled maximum-security | 
building for the criminally insane, he ex. 
pected cells, rifles, side arms, perhaps clubs 
and blackjacks. Instead he was escorted to | 
his ward by a fellow patient, introduced | 
around, and given a tour of the building. 
He saw patients working in a shop (one of 
them taking a correspondence course to 
learn how to be a radio mechanic), editing 
@ newspaper, playing softball and badmin- 
ton, even pitching horseshoes; he heard 4] 
patient orchestra practicing; he was told | 
that there was patient self-government in| 
Howard Hall, and almost no attempts at 
escape. 

“This hospital,” he says, “offers a patient | 
every opportunity for recovery, if he can—er | 
will—take advantage of it.” 
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Bulganin’s Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
is virtual unanimity of opinion in ou 
Nation today that the latest proposals by 
Russian Premier Bulganin to establish 
peace and security in the world are more 
crude and transparent maneuvers to 
achieve aggressive designs by another 
route. While there is no controversy 
here that this is Russia’s purpose, the 
Bulganin proposals play cruelly on the 
hopes and aspirations of some other ; 
peoples who yearn for a quick solution f 
to the present international tensions S0 F 
that the world may enjoy the blessings 
of peace. But for the millions of peoples 
who have lost their national independ- F 
ence and now live under the iron boot 
of Red domination, the single hope f0r 
liberation lies in the opposition which s 
expressed in the policies of free nations. 

The following editorial from the Zanes § 
ville (Ohio) Signal for February 2, 1956, § 
presents the reasons why it would be 
morally unconscionable to condone past 
Russian aggression to achieve only more 
false promises for future good behavior: 
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BULGANIN’S PROPOSAL 


The United States cannot now or ever be a 

ty to any plan of world settlement which 

iis for dividing the globe into Communist 
= non-Communist spheres of influence. 
4 moral position before the world de- 
mands that at all times we speak and act 
for freedom. 

that is perhaps the chief reason why Presi- 
dent Eisenhower could do not other than re- 
ect Russian Premier Bulganin’s offer of a 
reat Y of friendship between the United 
states and the Soviet Union. 5 

Bulganin’s proposal, set forth in his letter 
to the President, is basically a program for 

gaining American acceptance of Russian 
eoncuests to date. We would be asked, in 
efect, to enter upon a new era of “Soviet- 
american friendship” in which we would do 
nothing at all to disturb Russian rule over 
millions of enslaved peoples. 

It is one thing to recognize as we do, the 
existence of a military stalemate in the world 
today. It is quite another to extend formal 
recognition, to condone, Soviet conquests in 
Europe during and after World War II. 

The only hope the enslaved have is 
America’s moral support, its dedication to 
the cause of their freedom. To abandon 
them would be unthinkable, even though it 
is thoroughly plain we cannot now do any- 
thing concrete about restoring their liberty. 
Furthermore, we have no assurance what- 
soever that a treaty of friendship with Rus- 
sia would be worth a ruble. Russia’s path 
is strewn with broken treaties of this sort. 
They are maintained only so long as they 
are thought convenient and useful to the 
Kremlin. 

In this specific instance, too, it seems fair 
to conclude the Russian leaders imagined 
their offer might drive a wedge between us 
and Britain on the occasion of the Eisen- 
hower-Eden conversations. The attempt was 
crude, and Britain already has pronounced it 
futile. The British understand no less than 
we that a stroke of the Soviet pen will not 
bring peace, will not wipe away the many 
problems in the world’s trouble spots. 

As Mr. Eisenhower observed in his written 
teply to Bulganin, America is ready now as 
always to negotiate sincerely for world peace. 

But to us the spirit of Geneva, if it has had 
any meaning, does not signify simply the 
discarding of belligerent posture in return 
fora mutually approved carving up of the 
world. It means active, sincere effort to solve 
the critical problems that are true peril to 
peace. 

Russia has so far shown no effort of that 
kind. Its price for friendship, indeed for 
peace, is the West’s endorsement of all the 
evil it has wrought. 

Even in the world of nuclear force, free 
men need not thus court the friendship of 
tyrants. ; We need not yield to their smiling 

blackmail. By keeping strong and united we 
can block their resort to violence, halt fur- 
ther conquest, and one day lift the yoke from 
the conquered. 





Size of the Co-Ops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial: 


Size oF THE Co-Ops 


The Tising volume of business done by co- 
Operatives in the Midsouth is little more 
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than a shadow of the size this method of 
business has attained elsewhere, we learn 
from new Department of Agriculture statis- 
tics. 

Businessmen of this region, because of this 
rise, are interested in the bill of Representa- 
tive CLIrrorp Davis (Democrat, Tennessee), 
to alter taxation of the co-ops, but their in- 
terest is mild compared to what it would be 
if the co-ops had attained full size here. 

These figures are restricted to farmer co- 
ops. Their business is sale of such things 
as cotton and milk and purchase of such 
things as feed, fertilizer, and seed. In 1954 
the farmer co-ops did a business of $166 mil- 
lion in Mississippi, $92 million in Arkansas, 
and $66 million in Tennessee. 

The 3-State total is $325 million. But the 
farmer co-ops of Illinois alone did twice that 
much business—$652 million. And it was in 
second place to California, where the coop- 
erative method was used for $793 million of 
business. 

For ail we know every business in Illinois 
and California that calls itself a coopcrative 
is a legitimate organization of profit-shar- 
ing farmers, with little to fear from the Davis 
attempt to end unfair tax advantages 
claimed by some other organizations using 
the co-op name. We simply call attention to 
the amount of business done by co-ops in 
regions where they are more popular than in 
the tri-States. 





Address by Former President Truman at 
Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner, Boston, 
Mass., February 4, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
therein an address made in Boston, 
Mass., February 4, 1956, at the annual 
Jefferson-Jackson dinner, by former 
President Harry S Truman. 

In his address President Truman paid 
a glowing and deserved tribute to our 
distinguished majority leader. Those 

vho know JoHN McCormack and who 
have served with him in the Congress of 
the United States recognize the impor- 
tant part he has played in the history of 
this era. From the beginning of his 
service in the House of Representatives 
through the days of the great depression, 
during our country’s struggle against the 
infamous Hitler and the menace of 
world communism, JoHNn McCorMACK has 
always stood and fought for a firm policy 
for our country in world affairs. He rec- 
ognized that strength on our part is the 
medium through which our foreign 
policies would lead us to victory against 
foreign ideologies. His speeches in the 
House of Representatives through the 
last 20 years have been the best evidence 
of his wisdom and foresight. He has 
been remarkably consistent, and re- 
markably right. 

The peopie of Massachusetts are 
deeply indebted to President Truman for 
the warm tribute he has paid to this dis- 
tinguished son of Massachusetts. 

President Truman’s address follows: 

Whenever I come to Boston, you treat me 
so well I just don’t know what to say. 
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If I were 10 years younger, it might give 
me some foolish notions about running for 
political office. 

However, there is an old lady called “Anno 
Domini” who has a way of catching up with 
us, and she has been catching up with me. 
There are a number of men younger and 
more vigorous than I—and smarter, too— 
who are well qualified to lead our party to 
victory next November. And that is exactly 
what is going to happen. 

The Presidency of the United States is the 
greatest office in the history of the world— 
and one of the most strenuous. No one 
knows better than I do the burdens of that 
Office. 

There is a lot of talk today about lighten- 
ing the President’s load. I know something 
about that subject, and I know that no mat- 
ter how many reorganization plans are 
adopted, and no matter how much you tinker 
with the mechanics of government, the load 
is not much changed. 

This is because the President’s burden lies 
in the inescapable responsibility of making 
great decisions. If the Republicans, with 
all their schemes for lightening the Presi- 
dent’s load, are really trying to dissolve his 
responsibility for making decisions, then 
they are proposing a fundamental change in 
the way our Government operates. 

They would be proposing to make the 
President a mere presiding magistrate, which 
would leave the country weak and leaderless, 
as it was in the years of drift from 1781 to 
1789 before the Constitution was adopted 
and from 1845 to 1861 before the Civil War. 

I hope this will not happen. I sincerely 
hope the power and integrity of the Presi- 
dential office will be preserved. 

And, of course, I derive great comfort from 
the prospect that the Presidential office wiil 
soon be occupied again by a Democrat. 

I have been greatly heartened by the last 
3 years. To my mind, they show that the 
Republican victory in 1952 was a fluke and 
that the country is really Democratic and is 
returning to its basic political faith. 

Not only did the Democrats regain control 
of the Congress in 1954—they have also been 
enjoying an unprecedented series of suc- 
cesses in local and State elections and special 
congressional elections as well. 

The latest one was last week, when a Dem- 
ocrat was elected in Pennsylvania to fill a 
congressional vacancy—and by a majority 
of more than 3 to 1. 

SAYS DEMOCRATS DRIFT BACK TO FOLD 


That is only a sample of what has been 
going on across the country. Nine new gov- 
ernors, dozens of mayors, hundreds of State 
legislators, and city and county officials by 
the score, have all been added to the Demo- 
cratic rolls. 

There is a Democratic surge from the 
grassroots upward. 

There must be a reason for this—and there 
{is a very good reason. It is the simple and 
historical fact that the Democratic Party is 
the party of all the people and the Repub- 
lican Party is the party of special privilege. 

This is what we have been saying all the 
time—but during 20 years of national Demo- 
cratic administrations—and constant attack 
and misrepresentation by the Republicans— 
many people were taken in by Republican 
propaganda and lost sight of this funda- 
mental difference between the two parties. 

Many of the people who voted Republican 
in 1952 are now ready to return to the fold. 
The Republican Party by its actions during 
these last 3 years has been making converts 
for the Democrats faster than we ever could, 

Now, what do we mean when we say the 
Democratic Party is the party of all the peo- 
ple and the Republican Party is the party of 
the special interests? 

First, as to the Democratic Party. We 
mean that it includes men and women from 
all groups in our population, and that men 
and women from all of these groups have an 
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important voice in 
policies. 

The result is a balanced program, a pro- 
gram that is fair to all the people and that 
takes the interest of everyone into account. 


DEMOCRATS FAVOR BUSINESS—BIG, SMALL 


I must confess that we pay special atten- 
tion to the problems and the needs of the 
less fortunate. If that is a sin—let those 
who will make the most of it. Someone has 
to speak up for the underprivileged and 
the minority groups, as well as the great 
body of working men and women. These are 
the people who can’t afford to keep high- 
salaried lobbyists and advertising agents in 
Washington. As I used to say—the Presi- 
dent ought to be the lobbyist for 150 million 
people. 

The Democratic Party has nothing against 
business—large or small. Indeed, we know 
that the prosperity of business is essential 
to the prosperity of all. 

But we strongly believe that business 
should take its place at the tabie along 
with everyone else, and should not be allowed 
to run the whole show for its own selfish 
benefit. 

The Republicans, on the other hand, are 
the party of big business. Their party is 
controlled by big business and is run pri- 
marily to serve the interests of big business. 
They believe that if big business is making 
big profits it will carry the rest of the coun- 
try along with it. 

This is what we call the trickle-down 
theory of economics, in contrast with the 
Democratic belief that prosperity must have 
a broad base in consumer purchasing power 
spread among all the people. 

We have seen many evidences of this big 
business philosophy in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. It began with the appoint- 
ment of a Cabinet of millionaires—men rep- 
resenting the big business interests of the 
country. 

These men, with their big business back- 
grounds, laid down the policies for the 
Eisenhower administration. 

It is not surprising that their first act 
was a lopsided tax cut—a $7 billion tax cut 
they put across in 1953. 

HAILS M’CORMACK AS FIGHTER FOR PEOPLE 


And where did the benefits of that tax cut 
go? Not to the average, run-of-the-mill tax- 
payer. Oh, no. 

Corporations and people with incomes over 
$5,000 a year got 91 percent of the cut, and 
all the millions of taxpayers with incomes 
of less than $5,000 a year got only 9 percent 
of the cut. 

This is a classic case where the big busi- 
ness administration was looking after its own 
and taking care of its campaign contribu- 
tors. 

Big business—the big corporations—have 
had special consideration from this admin- 
istration in the award of Government con- 
tracts and in other dealings with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Your own Congressman JOHN McCorRMACK 
has been looking into this matter of special 
favors to big business, and I am sure you 
are going to hear more from him on the 
subject. 

JOHN McCorRMACK is one of the finest men 
and one of the best Congressmen I have ever 
known. His brilliant service as Democratic 
leader in the House of Representatives has 
not only been of great value to the country, 
it was also a great personal help to me when 
I was President—and one for which I shall 
be forever grateful. 

You can be sure that whenever the peo- 
ple need a friend to fight their battles in 
Congress, JOHN McCorMAck is there on the 
job. And he can cite chapter and verse for 
you on the way big business runs the Re- 
publican Party. 

They are even running the Department of 
Agriculture for the benefit of business in- 
stead of the benefit of the farmer. 


forming Democratic 
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BLAMES FARM PLIGHT ON REPUBLICAN PLANS 


Some months ago, Secretary Benson 
started a program for buying pork, claiming 
that it would help the price of hogs, which 
was distressingly low. But he did not buy 
from the farmers, he bought from the 
processors. 

And what have the results been? 

The price of pork kept right on going 
down, but the profits of the processors 
zoomed upward. I have heard it said the 
processors’ profits during this period have 
actually doubled. 

The latest Government reports show that 
the farmer is now getting only 38 cents of 
the consumers’ food dollar, the lowest figure 
since the 1930’s. At the end of 1955, farm- 
ers’ share of the retail price of a pound of 
pork was 30 percent less than it was at the 
beginning of the year. 

The rest of the money is 
processors and middlemen. 

Shortly before I left the White House, I 
directed the Federal Trade Commission to 
make an investigation of this whole subject, 
and to find out why there was such a great 
spread between the prices farmers got for 
food and the prices consumers pay for it. 

But before the study could be made, the 
Republican 83d Congress came along and 
passed a law to prevent it. They didn’t 
want the people to find out the truth. 

Last year, the situation had become so 
much worse, and there was such a hue 
and cry about it, that Secretary Benson had 
a so-called study made in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

And do you know the answer he came 
up with? He put the blame on the working 
man. 

He said that most of the increase in the 
spread had been taken up by wage increases, 
and that processors’ profits had increased 
very little, if at all. You can believe that if 
you want to, but Iam very skeptical about it. 

The Eisenhower administration has placed 
too many men from the processing indus- 
tries—from big business—in the top jobs 
of the Agriculture Department for me to 
have much confidence in their objectivity 
and impartiality about such matters. 


ATTACKS MRS. HOBBY’S ROLE IN ADMINISTRATION 


The influence of big business in the Eisen- 
hower administration has also held back 
the wheels of progress in the fields of health, 
welfare, and education. 

The Republicans at first put Mrs. Hobby 
at the head of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. But she was ap- 
parently more interested in the balance sheet 
than she was in helping people in trouble 
and distress. ™ 

She opposed lowering the age at which 
women can retire under Social Security. She 
opposed disability insurance. She opposed 
Federal aid to education. And the mess she 
made of handling the antipolio vaccine pro- 
gram has never been equaled. 

The administration arranged a very touch- 
ing scene for her exit, but you will never 
make me believe that they were not ex- 
tremely happy to see her go—as they had 
good reason to be. 

This year, the administration is taking a 
somewhat more humane position in its rec- 
ommendations to Congress on these matters. 
It may be because they have a new Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare—or it may 
be that this is just the kind of deathbed 
repentance that comes to them in an election 
year. And I might say that when they con- 
template this election, I think it is appro- 
priate for them to think in terms of deathbed 
repentance. 

There are some other places wher the Re- 
publicans in Washington are showing some 
signs of repentance—and I welcome it—if 
there’s anything to it. 

They say now they are in favor of govern- 
ment insurance against floods. I recom- 


going to 
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mended that in a special message to Con 

several years ago. But they paid no attentin 
then. They had to wait until after the — 
rible floods that did so much damage je, 
year. I hope they have learned their pe 
at last and will really do something Pr 
this instead of just giving lip service. ™ 


DEPRESSIONS ARE BORN ON THE FARM BUT~ 


I also hope they will do something to con. 
trol and prevent these floods up here in New 
England. Your rivers here could be deve}. 
oped for flood control and power £eneration 
just like the Tennessee Valley. 

But the private power companies have heey 
against it—and the Republicans have danced 
to the tune played by the power companies 

The moral of this story is that if you want 
something done to control these terribje 
floods in New England and to provide cheaper 
power for New England industry, you haq 
better vote for a Democratic President ang 
a Democratic national administration, 

In short, my friends, big business domi. 
nation of the Eisenhower administration has 
resulted in injury to the welfare of the 
country. 

Special favors have been given, necessary 
jobs have been left undone, social Progress 
has been held back. The Republicans hope 
to be able to cover all this by talking about 
prosperity. Well, I rejoice in prosperity, but 
the Republican party didn’t invent it or 
begin it. 

The country was in a very prosperous con- 
dition when they took office—and they 
haven't managed to ruin it yet. But their 
policies have created many ‘weak spots in 
the economy. 

Small business concerns have been having 
a tough time and failures have increased. 
While the net profits after taxes for big 
business have gone up 46 percent, the net 
profits after taxes for small business have 
gone down 66 percent. 

There are still large pockets of unemploy- 
ment. The farmers have suffered a terrible 
loss in income, and the depressing effects of 
this are fanning out now further and further 
through the economy. 

Remember this: Depressions are born on 
the farm, but when they grow up, everybody 
suffers. 

We need a national administration that 
will make sure that all groups and regions 
share fairly in our prosperity, because that 
is the only way to make sure that prosperity 
will continue. 

ATTACKS CUTRATE DEFENSE POLICIES 


Poor as the Republican record is on these 
important matters here at home, I am much 
more deeply concerned about what the Eisen- 
hower administration has been doing to our § 
national defense and our foreign policy. 

As I pointed out in New York Thursday 
night, they have really made a mockery of 
bipartisanship in foreign policy. They have 
put politics first and the national interests 
second. 

The result has been to dismay our friends, 
comfort the enemies, weaken the position of 
the free world, and drive other nations closer 
to the Communist bloc. 

In the face of the growing military 
strength of the Communist nations, the 
Eisenhower administration has actually been 
cutting down on the size of our Armed 
Forces. 

They have been putting economy ahead of 
national security. 

A few voices have been raised against this. 
I made a speech myself last September in 
which I pointed out—as one who had learned 
from hard experience—that we had to keep 
up our defenses against the Communists at 
all costs. 

I pointed out then that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was playing politics with 1a 
tional defense. Nobody paid much atteD- | 
tion to me, of course. They said he's just 
a retired politician himself. But now some- 
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who is not a politician has come to con- 


e 
on my statements. 
This is Gen. Matthew Ridgway, a pro- 


fessionel soldier of the highest type. In his 
experience as Chief of Staff of the Army, he 
found out that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion Was taking a political approach to mat- 
ters of the most vital national importance. 

He has said so, right out in public, and I 
suppose the Republican press will revile him 
and persecute him for_it, but he has been 
going his patriotic duty. Our ground forces 
are too small and inadequately prepared to 
perform the great missions imposed upon 
them. 

This points up, as few things could, the 
gverriding importance of a Democratic vic- 
tory in the presidential election next fall. 
It is important for domestic reasons, yes. 

We all want a Government that gives the 
little fellow an even break—and the eco- 
nomic welfare of our country cannot be 
made secure unless we have it. 

But it is even more important to have a 
Government that will restore integrity to the 
conduct of our foreign affairs—and will build 
up our defenses more strongly against the 
Communist threat. 

My friends, for the sake of our preserva- 
tin as a free and independent nation, we 
must have an administration that puts na- 
tional security ahead of partisan politics. 

And that means we must elect a Demo- 
cratic President next November. 





Decision in History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
folowing editorial from the Boston 
Herald of Thursday, February 2, 1956: 

DECISION IN HISTORY 


‘I could devoutly wish that there were 
sme method by which the American people 
could, under the circumstances, point out the 
path of true duty. But it appears that this 
8&8 question that first I alone must answer.” 
(President Eisenhower, January 20, 1956.) 

No. This is not so. In some way the 
People must speak. For this decision on a 
second term is too personal, too crucial, too 
weighted with historic impact, to be taken 
solely in the lonely eminence of the Presi- 
dency. A humble man, a man loath to as- 
sume even the suggestion of indispensability, 
— by himself completely measure his 

This is an issue that calls for the advice 
and consent of the Nation. 

The problem is a calculation of risk. It is 
rag this: whether a man who recognized 
belo sical erosion of the Presidency even 
mae his illness, who acknowledges his 
a can never be fully restored, who senses 
> ee for zip and zest in the discharge 

S responsibilities, who appreciates the 
ne from unexpected changes of 
jhe ee such a man remains 
ace to the Nation because of overriding 
= les, tested experience, and the trust 

: confidence of this and other countries. 
ane physical Dwight Eisenhower must be 
aan ed against the Eisenhower of those 
°mplex imponderables that fit him espe= 
clally for the job. 
ea people can have no voice in the ap- 
= of the first factor, the President's 
Paysical condition. That is for him and his 
Physicians to determine. 
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But of the latter only the people can finally 
judge. It is not given to any man to measure 
his own place in the scheme of things. 

If the people could be made articulate at 
this nioment, they would present a far more 
imposing list of qualifications than the Pres- 
ident himself would, in native modesty, draw 
up. And these must be half the essence of 
the decision. 

What are they? 

1. The Presidency is a responsibility de- 
manding an on-the-job training without par- 
allel in any other position #1 which men are 
ever called to serve. There is no substitute 
for the actual burden of the office. 

Mr. Eisenhower has completed his appren- 
ticeship. He has the comprehension of the 
requirements of the post, his faculties are 
habituated to its demands, he has the “feel” 
of it. This is a priceless virtue we would lose 
if another man took over in January. 

2. Mr. Eisenhower has laid the groundwork 
for a steady and consistent foreign policy, 
now becoming so well recognized that he 
could answer the recent letter of Premier 
Bulganin with a simple but devastating re- 
statement of the American position. With- 
out appeasement, he has still impressed the 
world with this country’s peaceful intentions. 

Another President might or might not 
carry these projects on. There is a continu- 
ing bipartisan foreign policy. But the inter- 
ruption of a change in the White House, with 
its attendant uncertainties, the difficulties of 
making new contacts with chiefs of other 
states, would inevitably work against our in- 
terest at this perilously delicate stage of our 
foreign relations. 

It was perhaps no accident that the deep- 
ening of the cold war came at the time the 
President was stricken, and that the Kremlin 
again made conciliatory talk when the Presi- 
dent took up his full duties. 

3. Mr. Eisenhower has made for the coun- 
try an economic climate of confidence that 
has meant, for the first time in this century, 
a period of rising personal income without 
rising prices. What this confidence means 
was shown by the stock-market decline at 
the time of his illness. 

There is little doubt that a change in ad- 
ministration, no matter who took over, 
would mean a temporary break. It is true 
that we will have to face it in 1960 if we do 
not face it now, but there should be no 
unnecessary interruption. 

4. The President's faculty for bringing 
quarreling elements together has brought 
the country nearer a coherent unity than it 
has had in many years. This is not to over- 
look the serious divisive forces still present— 
there are many; but no other man in the 
United States stands as clearly as the re- 
spected mediator of all factions. The one- 
ness of the country today is peculiarly his. 
We are enjoying an era of good feeling rarely 
matched in history. 

Another might serve that cause as well. 
But can we be sure? 

5. The President’s moderate policies, 
themselves unifying, also seem to meet the 
deep, social urgencies of the Nation at this 
time. We could not be sure of a successor 
able to match that quality. 

6. There is the danger that always exists 
in a campaign between two new candidates 
that the issues will be obscured and per- 
verted. If Mr. Eisenhower runs, his record 
will be the unequivocal issue on one side. 
If another runs as the Republican candidate 
the new personality will inevitably introduce 
new and less precise factors. 

7. Last, and of ultimate importance, is the 
great “X,” the unknown quantity who would 
be the next President if Mr. Eisenhower did 
not run. There are those in the field today 
who would carry on the philosophy of gov- 
ernment we have had in the last 3 years. 
But there are others, no less likely of elec- 
tion, who would bring back the very policies 
and practices which stirred General Eisen- 
hower to lay down his command and enter- 
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politics. The fight might be lost before it 
was fully won. 

Such are the compelling reasons that 
weigh against some uncertain degree of 
physical disability or risk. 

If Dr. White and his consultants find on 
February 10 that the President has stood the 
pace of the past few weeks with mended 
heart, then there should be a heavy balance 
on the side of a second term. 

It is the President’s decision, but not in 
solitude. The people who stand in deep 
respect at his shoulder, say: 

“If you can, we want you.” 





Fairbanks, Morse Imperiled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
home town of Kansas City, Kans., we 
have a new industry of which we are 
quite proud. It is Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., a name known in nearly every Amer- 
ican household, a name seen on products 
of high standard. 

I own no stock in this corporation, 
which has been soundly financed, and 
which through good products and good 
management has built up assets and 
some surpluses. 

Sharing the concern of our commu- 
nity, I have read, that like so many other 
concerns, of which we all have common 
knowledge, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. is 
being “blitzed” by outsiders seeking con- 
trol, and access to the distributable—but 
needed—surplus. 

Therefore, I was sorry to read of the 
raid on this fine concern as disclosed in 
the excerpts from an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican of Jxnuary 5, 1956, by Leslie Gould, 
financial editor, which follows, and 
which gives much of the firm’s back- 
ground: 

SILBERSTEIN GROUP BUYING FAIRBANKS, MORSE 
STOCK 
(By Leslie Gould) 

A group’ headed by Leopold D. Silberstein 
of the Penn-Texas Corp. is buying stock in 
the $100 million Fairbanks, Morse & Co., in- 
dicating a proxy fight for the March 28 an- 
nual meeting. 

This was learned exclusively today. 

The group is understood to have acquired 
in Street or brokers’ names around 15 per- 
cent of the outstanding shares. 

The operation is similar to the unsucess- 
ful move more than a year ago in Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co. by Louis E. Wolfson, 
who, like Silberstein, has made a business 
of grabbing control of old-line business con- 
cerns. 

Fairbanks, Morse is one of the oldest and 
best known industrial enterprises in the 
country, dating back to 1820. 

MAKES DIESEL ENGINES 

The company is one of the leading manu- 
facturers of industrial equipment, including 
diesel locomotives, electric motors and gen- 
erators, diesel stationary and marine engines, 
pumps, farm and household pumping equip- 
ment, light plants and a number of consumer 
items and scales. The shares, traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange, ranged in the 
last year between $24.124% and $41.50. They 
are currently selling around their high, 
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The domestic operations are nationwide, 
with plants at Beloit, Wis., East Moline and 
Freeport, Ill., Kansas City, Kan., St. Louis, 
Pomona, Calif., St. Johnsbury, Vt., Stutt- 
gart, Ark., and Three Rivers, Mich. It has a 
Mexican plant and the Canadian subsidiary 
has a plant at Kingston, Ont. 

Except for 3 years in the depth of the 
depression, the company has an unbroken 
dividend record dating back to 1900. The 
earnings record is favorable, with sales well 
in excess of $100 million. 

BOOK VALUE INCREASED 


The book value for the shares has gone 
from $24.21 in 1944 to currently around $46. 

The management is headed by the third 
and fourth generation. The grandfather of 
the present chairman and general manager. 
Robert H. Morse, bought out in 1865 the 
interests of the E. and T. Fairbanks, who had 
founded the business in 1830. Robert H. 
Morse, Jr., is president. 

The Morse family owns around 30 percent 
of the voting stock, which will complicate 
efforts at a takeover by a business raiding 
group. In Montgomery Ward, the manage- 
ment held only a relatively small percentage 
of the shares. 

BUILT UP EMPIRE 

Like Wolfson, Silberstein in 8 years has 
built up a small industrial and mining em- 
pire, centered around the old Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Corp., the name of which has 
since been changed to Penn-Texas. 

He is 51, coming here in 1947, after fleeing 
first Germany and then Holland from Hitler. 
He went from Holland to England and from 
there to Australia and China, where he was 
interned during the war for several years. 
He had been in the investment business in 
Berlin and Amsterdam. 

He obtained control of Pennsylvania Coal 
in a market coup and has used it as the 
vehicle for his expansion into other com- 
panies, most of it done on borrowed money 
or through an exchange of stock. 


ACTIVITIES VARIED 


Some of the companies he has taken over 
include Industrial Brownhoist of Bay City, 
Mich., Quick-Way Truck Shovel, Crescent 
Co., maker of insulated wire, Niles-Biment- 
Pond, leading New England _ toolmaker; 
Colt’s Manufacturing Co.; Bayway Terminal 
Corp., of New Jersey; Liberty Products Corp., 
Long Island aircraft parts company; Elyria 
Foundry, of Ohio; and Hallicrafters Co., Chi- 
cago radio and electronics firm. 

The company also controls three freighters, 
a uranium-mining company, Penn-Uranium, 
and three small oil companies, Pennco Oil, 
Tex-Penn Oil & Gas and P-T Corp. 

* . - 


Silberstein has headed Penn-Texas since 
1951, and the stock which had a range that 
year of $12.12'%2 to $15.50 is currently 
quoted around $18.50. He is chairman and 
president. 


More on Fairbanks, Morse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
previous extension, I referred to a drive 
to acquire control of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. 

A subsequent article, appearing Jan- 
uary 9, 1956, in the New York Journal- 
American, shows the need for some 
changes in the laws relating to Securities 
Exchange Commission, not only as it re- 
lates to Fairbanks, Morse & Co., but other 
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successful concerns as well. This article 
also by Leslie Gould, the Journal-Ameri- 
can Financial Editor, follows: 


SEC’s FULL DISCLOSURE—GREAT HELP AFTER 
DeaL Is DONE 
(By Leslie Gould) 

This Fairbanks, Morse & Co. situation— 
where somebody has accumulated 15 percent 
of the stock with the idea of moving in on 
the management of this fine, old-line com- 
pany—shows the weakness in the SEC’s pur- 
ported full disclosure policy. 

There just isn’t such disclosure until after 
the fact in the case of one of these raids. 
There is no disclosure as to the individual or 
individuals attempting the take over. 

Under the law there is supposed to be dis- 
closure of any shareowner holding 10 per- 
cent or more of a company’s stock. It should 
apply in these takeover attempts, whether 
one or more individuals are involved, for 
they act as one. 

The somebody in the Fairbanks, Morse 
stock buying is either Leopold D. Silberstein, 
head of Penn-Texas or individuals close to 
him and his operations. Silberstein is one 
of the more aggressive operators in the field 
of business takeovers, having brought into 
his Penn-Texas a long list of companies, in- 
cluding such enterprises as Niles-Bement- 
Pond, Industrial Brownhoist, Colt’s Patent 
Firearms, MHallicrafters, and Quick-Way 
Truck Shovel. 

Silberstein, denies he or Penn-Texas has 
acquired any Fairbanks, Morse stock, but he 
admits a block of 10 to 15 percent has been 
offered to Penn-Texas for investment. Also, 
he admits the stock may wind up there. 

REQUIRE PROMPT REPORTING 


If the SEC were really on the job and 
sincere in this full disclosure business, it 
would require prompt public reporting by 
any individual or group acquiring 10 percent 
or more of a company’s shares. 

The dodge now is to have the purchases 
made in a number of names, some of which 
are no more than nominees or Gummies. 
The facilities of the stock exchange and its 
member firms are so used. In fact, some 
of the exchang firms allow customers men or 
partners to work up such deals in stock ex- 
change listed companies. 

It makes no difference how many indi- 
viduals are involved when, they act in con- 
cert the effect is the same as one buyer. 
There should be disclosure, and promptly, 
not a month or 40 days late. 

SEC WAS NO HELP 

Only through aggressive newspaper report- 
ing are these operations and the individuals 
involved revealed. This column first broke 
the news that Louis E. Wolfson, the Florid- 
jan, was buying into Montgomery Ward with 
the object of grabbing control of the man- 
agement. He was unsuccessful, but through 
no fault of the SEC—for the staff and the 
commissioners—some of them, anyway— 
were far from impartial. 

The same in Follansbee Steel, if the SEC 
had had its way, that little steel mill would 
have been dismantled and around 1,000 
workers made jobless. 


President Benjamin Harrison and Our 
Country’s Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, Indiana 
has produced many leaders in the na- 
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tional scene. One of these was G 
Benjamin Harrison, the 234 President 
of the United States. 7 

An interesting article on : 
Harrison’s contributions to petro 
by Rev. Harry J. Sievers, S. J., presentiy 
of Georgetown University, was om 
lished in 1953 by the Fort Wayne ang 
Allen County Public Library, which jg 
in my district. 

A foreword, prepared by the Staff of 
the library, accompanies the article 
Under leave to extend my remarks | 
quote the full texts: ; 


PRESIDENT BENJAMIN HarRISON AND Our 
CouNTRY’S FLAG 


(By Harry J. Sievers, S. J.) 
FOREWORD 


(The following article reveals a warm and 
patriotic aspect of the character of oy 
Hoosier President, who was known to some 
of his contemporaries as a cold, forbidding 
figure. 

(Born and educated in Ohio, Benjamin 
Harrison moved to Indianapolis with his 
bride in 1854 and began the practice of law, 
His active interest in politics soon brought 
him recognition as a respected member of 
the Republican Party. He assumed the 
duties and responsibilities of the Presidency 
in 1889, but his high moral standards pre- 
vented his attaining wide popularity. His 
contribution to American patriotism js 
visible in every school in the Nation. 

(Reprinted with the permission of the edi- 
tors of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution magazine, the article first ap- 
peared in November 1952. Now professor 
of history at West Baden College, West 
Baden Springs, Ind., the author first be- 
came interested in Harrison while studying 
for his doctorate at Georgetown University. 
The recent publication of the first volume 
of his definitive biography, Benjamin Har- 
rison: Hoosier Warrior, is the result of many 
years of research. Volume 2, now in prepa- 
ration, will narrate Harrison's career as 
President and public servant.) 

When Gen. Benjamin Harrison, 23d Prest- 
dent of the United States (1889-93), re- 
tired from office, he was, as he wrote to a col- 
league, “very thoroughly worn out with the 
care of my public life and the sorrows of my 
personal life.” 

Still smitten by the death of his wife, 
Carrie Scott Harrison, the weary ex-President 
drew some consolation by confiding to 4 
friend: “I did try to make the administra- 
tion thoroughly American and hope that 
something was done to develop an increased 
love of the flag at home and an increased re- 
spect for it abroad.” 

Three generations later our country knows 
that his hope was not in vain. Old Glory 
flying daily from atop our public institu 
tions and our schools, bears testimony to the 
gallant spirit who first requested that the 
flag should take its place with the Bible in 
every American home and public institution 
It was, perhaps, only natural that a patrioti¢ 
instinct should have inspired Benjamin Har- 
rison to make a request so typically Ameri- 
can. 

Descendant of an important family that 
had always played a significant role in the F 
making of America, President Harrison was 
ever conscious of the fact that he should live® 
up to the great traditions that had been es: 
tablished. His great-grandfather, also §F 
Benjamin Harrison, came from a long line 
of Virginia burgesses, and his fame was se 
cure when he signed the Declaration of In 
dependence. His grandfather, William Henr 
Harrison, hero of Tippecanoe, left his mark) 
on America, though his term as ninth Pres} 
dent was short-lived. This Benjamin, bow 
ever, was wise enough to realize that ¢ 
try itself did not make the man 
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ed no credit on that score. He struck 
ton his own and rapidly grew large with 
oe knowledge of America’s past and the 
the nt promise of its future. 
muccessfully he compiled a record of steady 
gchievement. As a young lawyer he became 
eof the leaders of the Indiana bar through 
vntiriNg industry, unusual intellectual abil- 
a and a constant adherence to the best 
wal traditions of his State. In the Union 
army, with no previous military experience, 
he displayed an aptitude for leadership that 
yon for him a brigadier general’s commission. 
It was during the torrid battles of the Civil 
war that he first showed a personal magne- 
tim that made men follow him without 
question and that transformed his regiment 
into one of the best disciplined units in the 
gmies of the West. 

preceding this progress was an earlier rec- 
ond of academic excellence. At Miami Uni- 
versity Harrison had revealed intellectual 
vifts far above the average, and his assiduous 
study of law while residing in Cincinnati 
provided him with the background for a legal 
wreer. He married early and was particu- 
ily fortunate in winning Carrie L. Scott, 
a wife who fulfilled all the requirements of 
an ideal helpmate. ‘Together they rose to 
prominence in the land they loved. 

From a briefless barrister in 1854, Harri- 
son grew rapidly. Perhaps the most singular 
thing about him was his capacity for im- 
provement. In 1889 he entered the White 
House. As “America’s March King,” John 
Philip Sousa, has remarked, “few intellectual 
giants have graced the presidency, but Ben 
Harrison was one of them.” 

Carrie Harrison grew also, but she never 
left behind the charm and grace cultivated 
in her coed days at Oxford, Ohio. In 1889, 
as Wife, mother, and housekeeper, she as- 
sumed most graciously her responsibilities 
as first lady of the land. In this position 
also she became the seventh charter mem- 
ber in the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and was unani- 
mously elected first president general. 

Benjamin Harrison, as Centennial Presi- 
dent, and Caroline Harrison, as first lady, 
made their tremendous but as yet little- 
known contribution to American patriotism. 
Together they planted the flag of the United 
States in the hearts of their countrymen. 
First by Presidential order, Old Glory waved 
high above the executive departments and 
over the White House; then by suggestion 
and appeal, our country’s banner was lifted 
over every public school and educational 
institution throughout the land. 

The story behind the inauguration of this 
patriotic custom is as compelling as it is 
interesting. It authenticity is as certain as 
the flags that wave today. It is the story 
which began with an impromptu address by 
President Harrison on April 30, 1889, the 
Nations 100th birthday. 

Thoroughly imbued with the spiritual sig- 
nificiance of the occasion, Harrison by a 
brief address won the hearts of his hearers. 
This centennial celebration of the inaugura- 
ton of George Washington as President of 
the United States began actually on April 
29, 1889, in New York, and the attending 
demonstration was both grand and magnifi- 
cent. The events of the day were as far as 
Possible similar to those witnessed 100 years 
before when Washington came from Eliza- 
bethport to New York to take the oath of al- 
legiance on the Constitution and assume 
the responsibilities of Chief Executive. 

President Benjamin Harrison reenacted 
Washington's role in every way. He came 
ftom Elizabethport to New York, as did 
Washington, was rowed to the foot of Wall 
Street by representatives of the Marine So- 
Clety which performed the same service for 
panington, was welcomed to the city as 
4 Washington, and participated in ball- 
‘oom festivities the same as Washington did. 
Nine years after this momentous celebra- 


claim 
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tion of April 30, 1889, in response to a letter 
from Jessie Benton Frémont, wife of John 
Charles Frémont, first Republican candidate 
for the Presidency in 1856, ex-President Har- 
rison revealed the inside story “of the lift- 
ing of the flag over the schoolhouse.” ‘Per- 
haps,” Harrison wrote to Mrs. Frémont, “you 
would be interested to know how I came to 
connect the fiag and the schoolhouse?” 

Then followed the ex-President’s own 
version: 

“During the celebration of the Centennial 
of Washington’s inauguration at New York 
I was landed from a Government vessel at 
the Battery and rode up Broadway to Madi- 
son Square. All the store signs and all the 
show windows were covered with the flag. 
There was not a suggestion of commerce 
upon the whole route. The thought occurred 
to me what should be done with these flags 
when the parade is over; and at the banquet 
at the Metropolitan Opera House I made the 
suggestion that they should be taken to the 
schoolhouses. 

“T think the children should be taught and 
we should all remember that the flag is not 
simply a war sign but an emblem of 
government.” 

As the former President wrote those lines, 
he had before him the well-merited tribute 
of Mrs. Fremont: “Perhaps you do not realize 
how great a part in patriotism you had in 
ordering our flag to go up on all public 
schools. The daily impression on young re- 
ceptive minds makes this a precious habit— 
the Nation’s daily prayer—and you are seeing 
some of the results. Long after they are 
grown—and we have passed away, your 
thoughts will continue its silent teachings.” 

Mrs. Fremont, then living through the 
Spanish-American War, could write to Har- 
rison: “It (the flag) gladdens me every time 
I see it against the sky— 


“Many an eye has danced to see 
“That meteor in the sky, 


“And it has many meanings already to 
these young people. They put it half-mast 
for the Maine and ran it up high for Dewey. 
But it is theirs—in ill or good fortune to be 
lifted or waved in happy triumph—always 
their own, belonging to their early days of 
glad enthusiasm. One sometimes doubts 
himself. No doubt can cloud this beautiful 
act of yours.” 

On that momentous occasion of his address 
to the centennial crowd in New York neither 
doubt nor hesitation crossed Harrison’s mind. 
To other speakers he left the pleasant task 
of reviewing the wonderful physical expan- 
sion. For himself, in keeping with his deeply 
religious nature, he chose to speak on the 
moral import of the moment. To the toast, 
“The United States of America,” came his 
easy, spontaneous reply. 

Substituting “Our country” for the longer 
title, he passed over in silence the material 
welfare of 42 States and 7 Territories, a grow- 
ing population, and an amazing record of 
expansion. Rather, this President, who be- 
gan each day of his life on his knees, ad- 
dressed himself immediately to those lofty 
sentiments and moral principles which for 
him concretized the life of Washington and 
the lives of every patriotic son of Washing- 
ton. 

“It is,” began Harrision, ‘“a_ spiritual 
thought that is in our minds. I have great 
pleasure in believing that love of country has 
been intensified in many hearts here, not 
only to you who might be called, and some 
of whom have been called to witness your 
love for the flag upon battlefields by sea and 
land, and in these homes among these fair 
women who look down upon us tonight, and 
children who mingled their biting cries with 
the hoarse acclaims of men as we moved 
along your streets today.” 

An editorial write for the Independent, a 
New York newspaper, captured Harrison's 
deep joy at the fact that during 3 days of 
celebration ‘the insignia of trade had been 
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covered with the stars and stripes; that great 
thoroughfare of trade had been closed ta 
business, because something higher than 
business was in our hearts; and that the 
flag had been carried into the very heart of 
Wall Street.” To Harrison this was a signal 
that “the love of country had been intensi- 
fied” and that “patriotism was blown into a 
holier flame in many hearts.” 

With his eye turned to an everlasting to- 
morrow, Harrison reiterated his wish—a wish 
that has long since become a national cus- 
tom. 

“The bunting with which you have cov- 
ered your walls, these patriotic inscriptions, 
must go down and the wagework and trade 
be resumed here. 

“May I not ask you to carry those inscrip- 
tions that now hang on the walls into your 
homes, into the schools of your city, into all 
your great institutions where children at- 
tend, and teach them that the eyes of the 
young and old may look upon the flag as one 
of the familiar objects of every American.” 

In his plea to make the flag a familiar 
adornment of the American home, Harrison 
asked: “Have we not learned that not stocks 
or bonds or stately houses or lands or the 
produce of the mill is our country? It is the 
spiritual thought that is in our minds. It 
is the flag and what it stands for.” 

“And what does it stand for?” The Presi- 
dent assured his audience that it stands for 
“its elorious history; its firesides and homes; 
the high thoughts that are in the heart, born 
of the inspiration which comes by the story 
of the fathers, the martyrs to liberty; the 
graveyards into which our careful country 
has gathered the unconscious dust of those 
who have died; the virtues not of war only 
but still more of peace.” 

Then Harrison concluded his impromptu 
remarks by recounting the lofty aspirations 
of patriotism symbolized by the Stars and 
Stripes; namely, ‘“‘to elevate the morals of our 
people; to hold up the law as that sacred 
thing which, like the ark of God of old, might 
not be touched by irreverent hands; to frown 
upon every attempt to displace its suprem- 
acy; to unite our people in all that makes 
home pure and honorable; as well as to give 
our energies in the direction of our material 
advancement—these services we may render, 
and out of this great demonstration do we 
not all feel like reconsecrating ourselves to 
the love and service of our country?” 


The memories of the New York celebration 
had not grown cold before President Har- 
rison gave another public demonstration of 
his deep devotion to the flag. In Baltimore 
on September 9, 1889, there was a wonderful 
parade held in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the 75th anniversary of the bom- 
bardment of Fort McHenry and the writing 
of the Star-Spangled Banner. In the com- 
pany of two Cabinet members Harrison was 
escorted from Washington to Baltimore. 
Having arrived at the reviewing platform, the 
President stood on his feet for 4 solid hours. 
It was a demonstration of endurance dictated 
by the love of the flag and the flag-covered 
fioats which passed the stand incessantly. 
He gave proof through the day that his heart 
had been in every word of his memorable 
address at New York. 

From April 14 to May 15, 1891, President 
Harrison made a famous trip through the 
South and West. By train he journeyed from 
Washington through the South, thence west 
to the coast, thence north to Seattle, and 
thence back through the Prairie States, the 
Middle West, and so to Washington again, 
visiting en route States Just admitted to the 
Union and Territories soon to be admitted, 
speaking everywhere to large enthusiastic 
crowds, and seeing everywhere evidence of 
the enormous growth and expansion of the 
United States. Rapidity of travel illustrated 
strikingly how much America had changed; 
but even more gratifying to Harrison was 
the undeniable fact that from coast to coast 
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America had become one Nation united un- 
der the flag of the Union. He rose to the oc- 
casion as his patriotism, wisdom, and truly 
remarkable abilities were clearly revealed in 
an unprecedented series of speeches—142 in 
all, most of them impromptu, and no two 
alike—which he delivered to all sorts of 
crowds and on all sorts of occasions during 
his month’s journey. 

Highlighting almost every address, lengthy 
or brief, was his appeal for unlimited devo- 
tion to the flag. To the people of Tennessee 
he could say: “I am glad that by the com- 
mon consent of all our people, without any 
regard to past differences, we have once and 
forever struck hands upon the proposition 
that from the Lakes to the Gulf, from the 
St. Lawrence to the Bay of California, there 
shall be 1 flag and 1 Constitution. [Great 
cheering.] * * * I rejoice to see in the 
hands of the children here that banner of 
glory which is the symbol of our greatness 
and the promise of our security * * * the 
story that it brings to us from the time of 
its adoption as our national emblem is one 
in which we may all find instruction and 


inspiration. It is the flag of the free.” This 
message was repeated in different words 
throughout Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, 


Arkansas, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

To Californians he was no less direct and 
forceful when speaking about the American 
influence. “The American sentiment and 
feeling were never more controlling than 
now; and I do not use this term in the nar- 
row sense of native American, but to em- 
brace all loyal citizens, whether nativeborn 
or adopted, who have the love of the flag 
in their hearts.” 'To the people of San Fran- 
cisco he was candid: “You, in California, full 
of pride and satisfaction with the great- 
ness of your State, will always set above it 
the greater glory and the greater citizenship 
which our flag symbolizes.” 

At Grant’s Pass, Medford, Oreg., General 
Harrison spoke most cordially to comrades 
and veterans of the Civil War. “I am glad 
to see that the old flag you took to the field 
and brought home in honor is still held in 
honor among you. It is a beautiful emblem 
of a great Government. We ought to teach 
our children to love it and regard it as a 
sacred thing, a thing for which men have 
died and for which men will die. * * * It 
is this flag that represents us on the sea and 
in foreign countries; it is under this flag 
that our navies sail and our armies 
march, * * >” 

During the twilight of Harrison’s adminis- 
tration his crusade for our country’s flag 
met with success. In Boston, Francis Bell- 
amy, an editor of the Youth’s Companion, 
wrote the original pledge of allegiance: “I 
pledge allegiance to my fiag and for the Re- 
public for which it stands; one Nation in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
That draft was written in August, 1892. 
Soon the pledge was changed to read “the 
Flag of the United States,” with the subse- 
quent addition of “of America.” Harrison 
rejoiced to note that it was first repeated at 
exercises in connection with the celebration 
of Columbus Day, 1892. 

That same October, Mrs. Harrison died in 
the White House, and a few months later 
the President retired to private life, reecho- 
ing the motto of his tenure in the White 
House: “I did try to make the administration 
thoroughly American and hope that some- 
thing was done to develop an increased love 
of the flag at home and increased respect for 
it abroad.” Could he help but rejoice today? 
As one authority on the fisag has phrased 
it: “* * * perhaps the greatest evidence of 
the solemn significance of the flag to the 
rank and file of America is found in the very 
simplicity of the oath of allegiance that is 
repeated daily by millions assembled in 
schools, conventions, luncheon gatherings, in 
short, wherever true Americans congregate.” 
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If it is true that “a thoughtful mind when 
it sees a nation’s flag, sees not the flag, but 
the nation itself,” how great must be the 
pride of every true American today. When 
we see our flag today, we instinctively see it as 
Washington and Harrison saw it—a symbol 
of liberty and freedom to all who live be- 
neath it. Therefore to Washington and to 
Harrison, his centennial successor, this Na- 
tion owes unending gratitude for the love 
and the patriotism, symbolized by our flag, 
that burn in free American hearts today. 
Harrison raised the flag over the sschool- 
house, but he also planted it in the school- 
boy’s heart. 





Walk His Ways Under the Guidance of 
the Gospel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I wish to make a statement con- 
cerning a special issue on Christianity 
published December 26, 1955, by Life 
magazine. 

As we all know, Christianity is the bul- 
wark of this Nation. Indeed, this Nation 
was first settled by persons who volun- 
tarily relinquished traditional home ties 
at great personal sacrifice that they 
might have freedom of worship. The 
Founding Fathers of our Government 
recognized this spirit of religious free- 
dom and while formulating the basic 
law of our land, the Constitution, in- 
cluded a measure to safeguard forever 
this precious right. 

Much has been said and written in 
recent months about the rebirth of 
Christianity and the religious renais- 
sance. I believe religion has always 
been a vital part of our communal exist- 
ence and that it is no more so now than 
at other times in the past. However, it 
pleases me greatly that the various media 
of communication is giving such world- 
wide attention to Christianity in this era 
of international tension. The special is- 
sue of Life magazine, to which I have re- 
ferred, is an excellent example of the 
public service interests to which the 
majority of the Nation’s press organiza- 
tions are dedicated. I commend them 
for their attitude. 

Among Life magazine’s beautifully il- 
lustrated articles on religion was one en- 
titled, “A Cloistered Life of Devotion,” 
photographed by Gordon Parks. This 

rticle told the modern, yet age-old, story 
of daily devotion at St. Benedict's Abbey 
in Atchison, Kans. 

The text which accompanied the many 
illustrations is as follows: 

WALK His Ways UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF THE 
GOSPEL 

Living in the shadow of a rotting Roman 
Empire, his religion but a few centuries old, 
St. Benedict turned his thoughts to how a 
Christian might best “do battle for Christ 
the Lord” and “walk His ways under the guid- 
ance of the Gospel.” His conclusions set 
cown in the holy rule prescribed a life de- 
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voted to prayer, study, and labor which h 

characterized the Benedictine order toe i 
centuries. In America, Benedictines ‘ 
lowed the frontier, establishing Monasterie, 
like St. Benedict’s Abbey in Atchison, ha 
that have made the American Benedictin, 
congregation to which it belongs the eta 
largest in the world. 

Monks enter St. Benedict’s as novices, ¢ ¢s 
Instructed by priests, they become Clerics 
and are prepared for perpetual vows, Seven 
times a day the monks meet for prayer, fo}. 
lowing the scriptures quoted by St. Benedict: 
“Seven times a day I have given praise 4 
Thee.” After the last prayers the silence of 
meditation descends on the monastery unti 
the following morning. 

But although devotion is primary, the 
abbey is also a self-supporting part of the 
community. The 172 monks cultivate the 
land. They staff a college and school ang 
act as the local weather observers, doing their 
duty in humility and leading their lives iy 
the quiet belief that “the eye hath not 
seen * * * what things God hath prepared 
for them that love Him.” 


As even the untrained observer can 
well understand, it is not easy to portray 
in proper perspective such a significant 
story as this article in Life magazine. 
Yet, with only a dozen pictures and a 
short text, life at St. Benedict’s Abbey 
was accurately and vividly depicted, 
Testimonial to this is a letter from the 
abbot of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Cuthbert 
McDonald, to the editors of Life maga- 
zine. His letter, which appeared in the 
January 16 issue of the magazine, read 
as follows: 

St. BENEDICT’s ABBEY, 
Atchison, Kans. 

Sirs: These are quiet days around St. Bene. 
dict’s Abbey now that we are all famous 
monks (a cloistered life of devotion). Every- 
one seems to have his head buried in a copy 
of Life. We were well pleased. You hit a} 
deeply spiritual note, and the characteristic | 
Benedictine motifs come out clearly. 

CUTHBERT McDONALD, O. S. B. 





Brink of War: Mr. Dulles Refuses To Eat) 
Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, undet 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Superior Evening Telegram of Janu- 
ary 27, 1956, by Jim Dan Hill, Ph. D, 
president, Wisconsin State College, Su-|f 
perior, Wis.: i 
Let’s LooK AT THE RECORD—BRINK OF WAR: | 

Mr. DULLES REFUSES To EAT WORDS 

The pot and pother about the Dulles in- 
terview (brink of war) in Life magazine is 
of no significance except for two things. 

It serves as a reminder to all of us that 
1956 is a presidential election year. Thé 
overall impact of the political uproad on ou! 
allies is not too good. 

Those who allege our Secretary of State 
was talking when he should have been lis- 
tening are not on firm ground. Should bt 
refuse frank and forthright discussions wi 
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the press, the scream would be “secret di- 
jomacy.” In the end that would create far 
e uncertainty and distrust than have 
the pring-of-war remarks. ; 

Now that we are in an election year, it 
js not likely he or any other Cabinet officer 
will be able to say very much without in- 
yiting an adverse analysis by someone. — 

Nor does the high level Republican official- 
dom merit any special sympathy. They are 
peing paid in the same coin they used in 
qenouncing the Truman foreign policies. ; 
The Korean fighting was Harry Truman’s 
war when the Republicans were the critics, 
it will be recalled. 

The Democrats are probably making a mis- 
take in creating such a furore over the mere 
words “brink of war.” 

They are reminding millions of Americans 
with reasonably sound memories that Ko- 
rean policies under Truman and Acheson did 
not constitute merely a brink of war; it was 

yar. 
"The teapot tempest started when. Mr. 
Dulles gave a Mr. James Shepley, of Life 
magazine staff, a rather self-congratulatory 
interview on the fine art of diplomacy as 
practiced by the State Department under his 
leadership for the past 3 years. / 

The art was a pokerlike skill of so thor- 
oughly convincing the other fellow Amer- 
ica would shoot if the final card had to be 
drawn to stay in the game that the other 
fellow throws in his hand rather than play 
it to the final showdown. 

There were three instances in which these 
brink of war techniques had given America 
diplomatic success. Mr. Shepley reported: 

(a) In June 1953, when Syngman Rhee 
released his 27,000 North Korean prisoners 
and it was feared the Reds would break off 
the truce talks, Dulles had intimated Amer- 
ica’s next play would be bombs beyonds the 
Yalu and atomic weapons on the battlefield. 

(b) Similar toughness had paid dividends 
for the West in general and France in par- 
ticular in settling the Indochina mess in 
the spring of 1954. 

(c) And finally the fleet in the Formosa 
Strait and Chinese uncertainty as to our pol- 
icles saved the situation there last summer. 

Mr. Shepley quoted Mr. Dulles on all these. 

Mr. Dulles seemed surprised that other re- 
porters considered the Life story sensational, 
or unusual. He said he had not yet read it. 

When he had the chance he did not repu- 
diate his remarks to Mr. Shepley, though 
Mr. Luce, boss of the Time-Life magazine 
group, offered some semiretractive remarks. 

The facts seem to be that Life’s Mr. Shep- 
ley oversimplified some highly complex, 
diplomatic situations—something that Mr. 
Luce’s slick magazines do too often for com- 
plete accuracy. 

It is the secret of their art in getting and 
holding reader interest. And in this they are 
= as artful as Mr. Dulles ever dreamed of 
eing. 

No harm is done on this side of the two 
oceans, but how about elsewhere? 

England and France, of course, are appre- 
hensive and do not accept the implication 
that any success in diplomacy is because of 
1, 2, or 3 Americans—not even Mr. Eisen- 
hower, not to mention Dulles. 

They will get over this. They always do. 
We have learned to discount the vaporings 
of their politicians when they are approach- 
ing an election season. Our allies should 
learn as much about us. 

All in all, this has proved to be the most 
holse-producing interview any Secretary of 
State has given since Dean Acheson called 
in the press and gratuitously announced he 
Was not turning his back on Alger Hiss. This 
was immediately after the second trial in 
Which Hiss was convicted. 

Thus, if Mr. Dulles was broadcasting when 
he should have been receiving, he is by no 
means the first offender in that office. 


mor’ 
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The Keeping of a Great Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day January 29, 1956, one of Minnesota’s 
outstanding ministers, the Reverend Dr. 
Arnold Lowe, minister of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church in Minneapolis, 
spoke on the subject The Keeping of a 
Great Tradition. I might also add that 
this distinguished Minnesotan was re- 
cently named ‘national church preach- 
er” by the general assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ser- 
mon may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
THE KEEPING OF A GREAT TRADITION 


(Sermon of Dr. Arnold H. Lowe, minister, 
Westminster Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
as the national church preacher, National 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
January 29, 1956) 

Text: “Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and 
hold the traditions, which ye have been 
taught.” (II Thessalonians 2: 15.) 

The Gospel of Christ is endlessly impli- 
cated in all our relationships, from the mest 
casual domestic situation to the deepest loy- 
alty which leads a man to offer his life for 
his country. This matter has simple begin- 
nings and magnificent consequences. 

It begins with the simple intimation that 
a man is not the masier of his fate and ends 
with the magnificent recognition that God is 
the key to history—not a nation living un- 
der an angry symbol of hammer and sickle; 
not a fearful weapon of destruction. The 
key to history is still God. This matter 
begins with a simple realization that God 
lends the touch of beauty to everything that 
has grace and color and ends with the mag- 
nificent conviction that the pyramiding 
stratas in the earth, the seeming depthless- 
ness of the universe, the almost mystical 
relationship between time and space and 
matter, or even the deep hinterland of the 
human mind reveal the majesty of God, so 
that we are led to say: “I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made: marvelous are thy works; 
and that my soul knoweth right well.” It 
begins with the simple observation that any 
man can love the soil which gave him birth 
and ends with the magnificent persuasion 
that only consecrated minds and hearts can 
keep the great tradition of a nation. 

Now it is with us and our country as it was 
with us and those in whose shadows we 
walked when we were young. There are 
three things my father left me: a good name, 
a regard for intellectual integrity, and a 
thirst for truth. There are three things my 
mother left me: a love of booKs, a compas- 
sion for men, and a simple faith in God. 
These are good things to keep, but through 
the years I have learned that nothing can 
keep them but a consecrated devotion. 

There is a spiritual kinship between a man 
and his country. The same blood runs in 
their veins. There are three things our fore- 
fathers left us: a Nation under God, a holy 
concern for the well-being of men, and a 
people morally strong. It will not be for 
historians of another day to say how well we 
will have kept the tradition. It is for us to 
Enow now how weil we keep it. Like all 
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wealth, a great tradition can be wasted. Men 
whose conscience is barren, whose minds 
are idle with vain ambitions, whose purpose 
is consumed in material satisfactions will not 
keep that tradition. No; the tradition has 
to fall into better hands than that. Only 
men and women whose hearts flame with the 
fire of God will keep it; only those who ex- 
perience a divine urgency in their souls. A 
man’s public service is an act of consecra- 
tion, as it was when Isaiah said: ‘‘Here am I; 
send me”; as it was when Albert Schweitzer 
turned from his organ to a life of physical 
and spiritual surrender.’ For some reason 
a halo has been placed upon the preach- 
er’s head. This is unwarranted generosity. 
You who stand in the arena of public service 
must feel yourselves compelled by God, no 
less than those who stand in the pulpits of 
their churches. God calls his spokesmen 
from many ranks—statesmen and scientists, 
teachers, and workers, and here and there 
preachers, who must become prophets. 

A nation under God—what a tradition 
that is. It involves much: Our way of life, 
our social and political morals, the wise use of 
our freedom, our common decencies, Those 
who came first to the eastern shores of our 
country did not seek gold at the end of their 
rainbow. They sought better things than 
that. The sought a drama of spiritual ad- 
venture. They sought a new way of life. 
They found the will to carve out of the forest 
a nation under God. To this purpose men 
held fast through the long years. There 
were storms; there was revolution; there was 
war of brother against brother; there was 
frustration and agony. But there was al- 
ways this purpose—a nation under God. 
There was one frontier and then another. 
were storms; there was revolution; there was 
The wilderness yielded to the pride and the 
venturesomeness of men and women. It was 
still a nation under God. Rivers became 
highways; prairies became fertile fields; 
mountains became thoroughfares; hamlets 
became cities; security turned into plenty. 
It was still a nation under God. 

In this day when people, are windblown by 
confusion, things of yesterday are fading into 
the background. Powerful influences are 
playing upon us. We stand challenged by a 
host of problems. At times we sée darken- 
ing shadows of danger. A new world is 
emerging. But we are still a nation under 
God. It will take consecrated men and 
women to keep this tradition. If ever this 
dream grows dim and the great tradition is 
lost in the sands of indifference, we had bet- 
ter recall the words of Tennyson: 


“O young Mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam.” 


Then we need to say with the Apostle 
Paul, “Hold the tradition which ye have been 
taught.” 

There is then this holy concern for the 
well-being of every man and every woman. 
What a tradition that is. It is woven into 
the texture of our souls. We did not create 
it. It was the deep concern of our Lord. 
He put it plainly: “The Son of man came to 
seek and to save that which is lost.” What- 
ever Christ said—or, better still, whatever 
Christ did—He said and did because of His 
deep concern for the well-being of men. If 
He spoke of love and forgiveness, if He spoke 
of justice and mercy, if He suffered indigni- 
ties at the hands of friend and enemy, it was 
because He was concerned for men. If He 
died on a cross, it was because He was con- 
cerned for men. Here a searching question 
reaches to the farthest corner of our minds. 
Why do men die before their time? In this 
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congregation there must be many who know 
the answer. They die for strange things— 
for freedom, for dignity of being, for self- 
respect, for God and country. It is the im- 
ponderables men die for. Not far from this 
city is the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
I knew him well. I saw him die many times. 
Why did he die? Why did Socrates die before 
his time? Not because of his concern for 
things that could be bought and sold. Why 
did Jesus die before his time? Not because of 
His concern for things that could be traded 
in the market place. 

There are times when we talk as though 
the great social. virtues—justice and equal- 
ity and fair play—were ends in themselves. 
They are not. Justice is not a straitjacket. 
If it were, we might someday stand in judg- 
ment and look in vain for mercy. Equality is 
not a test scale. If it were, we might some- 
day be weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. Fair play is not a gratuity. If it 
were, we might someday ask out of the deep 
of our need and receive no more than we 
deserve. Justice and equality and fair play 
are instruments of mercy. They hold the 
power of social healing. They belong to the 
great tradition, and it will take consecrated 
men and women to keep it. If this tradition 
grows dim, it will be because we have lost 
Christ and do no longer say: 


“If Jesus Christ is a god— 
And the only God—I swear 
I will follow him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air!” 


—Richard Watson Gilder, The Song of 
a Heathen. 


So we come to the end of the way and to 
the last great tradition: a people morally 
strong. We have permitted cynics to lead us 
into a barren land and let their siren voices 
tell us that there are neither moral nor 
spiritual finalities in our human scheme. 
But morality is not a human prerogative 
which we may accept or reject. Morality is 
not a philosophical conclusion with which 
we may agree or disagree. Morality is not 
respectability. It is spiritual cement, which 
in one instance holds a family together and 
in another instance, as in our day, makes a 
nation so strong that it keeps the world 
from falling apart. 

Shall not a minister be the moral con- 
science of his church? Shall not the church 
be the moral conscience of a nation? Shall 
not a Christian nation be the moral con- 
science of the world? From the far yester- 
days, screened by the centuries that have 
gone, come these words: “The spirit of man 
is the candle of the Lord.” These are haunt- 
ing words, are they not? But there are other 
times when these words are like hammer 
blows and we cannot escape them. Some of 
us know. Some of us have tried. When we 
do, our souls condemn us; leadership falls 
from our hands like a broken sword; and 
there is no peace in us. 

Strength and goodness have been the se- 
cret of America’s greatness. Many years ago 
de Tocqueville came to this country, hoping 
to find the source of America’s greatness and 
genius. Upon his return to his native shores 
he wrote: “I sought for the greatness and 
genius of America in her commodious har- 
bors and her ample rivers; and it was not 
there. I sought for the geratness and genius 
of America in her fertile fields and boundless 
forests; and it was not there. I sought for 
the greatness and genius of America in her 
rich mines and vast world commerce; and it 
was not there. I sought for the greatness 
and genius of America in her democratic 
Congress and her matchless Constitution; 
and it was not there. Not until I went into 
the churches of America and heard pulpits 
flame with righteousness did I understand 
the secret of her genius and power. Amer- 
ica is great because America is good—and if 
America ever ceases to be good, America will 
cease to be great.” 
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These words are almost frightening. They 
should be written over the portals of every 
public building and every school and church. 
They should be enshrined in every American 
heart. We will continue to be great if we al- 
low ourselves to be compelled by God. Yes, 
the Gospel of Christ is endlessly implicated 
in our relationships, from the most casual 
domestic situation to that strange love of 
country which tears at our hearts and asks 
for our full surrender. This is the great 
tradition, and only consecrated men and 
women will keep it. 

One does not close such thoughts with 
exhortations. There are no words at the end 
which have the sound of trumpets. One can 
close only with a prayer. Fifty years ago I 
came to this country. “his is my country. 
May it always be God’s country. 

It will be if we keep the great tradition. 


Eighty-third Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
American Public Health Association held 
its 83d annual meeting in Kansas City, 
Mo., beginning on Monday, November 
14, 1955. 


There were several thousand dele- 
gates and visitors attending this annual 
meeting and a very interesting program 
was arranged. One part of the program 
was a symposium at which representa- 
tives from industry, labor, government, 
and education discussed on a panel, 
“Where Are We Going in Public Health?” 

It was my privilge to speak on this 
panel as a representative of government, 
together with Adm. Ben Moreell, chair- 
man of the board of the Jones & Laughlin 
Co., in Pittsburgh, Pa., for industry, Mr. 
Leonard Woodcock, vice president of the 
International UAW-CIO, of Detroit, for 
labor, and Dr. Fillmore Sanford, execu- 
tive director of the American Psycho- 
logical Association for Education. 

As it was my privilege to speak for 
Government on that occasion, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the statement 
I made placed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY SENATOR FRANK CARLSON, ASSOCIA= 
TION SYMPOSIUM, AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION, KaNnsAs CITY, MO., NOVEMBER 
14, 1955 
Mr. Chairman and officers, members and 

friends of the American Public Health Asso- 

ciation, I am honored to be here and to par- 
ticipate in the Association Symposium, 

“Where Are We Going in Public Health?” 

I believe the answer to that question will 
depend upon how well the people are in- 
formed on health matters—how active the 
various levels of government—namely, na- 
tional, State, and local—become in meeting 
public health problems. 

The Good Book says, “Where there is no 
vision, people perish,” and we have been 
blessed in this Nation, in the field of public 
health, by having men and women with 
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vision. It takes more than vision to build 
and carry out a great public health Program, 
It takes faith and courage on the part of Our 
citizens. 

I realize there are more improvements Tes 
quired than Just improvements in our meqgj. 
cine and surgery for a great public health 
program, but I believe we all recognize that 
great advancement has been made in these 
fields. 

Some of the things which we now take for 
granted are priceless commodities that 
kings, emperors, and presidents could not 
obtain. 

Would Abraham Lincoln and his wife 
Mary, have quibbled about the price of , 
small quantity of antibiotics as they maip. 
tained their futile vigil at the bedside of 
their dying son? 

Would Calvin Coolidge have preferred the 
wealth of the Indies or a few dozen sulphur 
tablets when septicemia was draining away 
the strength of his boy? 

What of the untold thousands of parents 
who suffered mental anguish while their 
children were stricken with diphtheria, pneu- 
monia, tetanus, influenza, smallpox, ang 
other diseases which are almost unknown to 
American parents today. 

Not being a medical man, I realize that I 
am treading on dangerous ground, but I do 
feel that there is some reason to believe that 
we are on the threshold of eliminating polio 
as one of the plagues of mankind. I am also 
confident that we are tightening the noose 
around the neck of cancer. Before many 
generations these words will be in the limbo 
of the past. 


As we consider the field of public health, 
I know those of us in Government must give 
consideration to such programs as educa- 
tion, social security, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, juvenile delinquency, mental health, 
general health, hospital reconstruction, and 
training programs for doctors and nurses, 


In the 83d Congress, which session began 
in January of 1953, Congress approved much 
legislation dealing with the various problems 
I have just mentioned: 

1. Social security legislation was extended 
to cover an additional 10 million more Amer- 
icans. 

2. The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
1954 will increase the level of rehabilitated 
persons from 60,000 to 200,000 per year. 


3. Established a new Juvenile Delinquency 
Service Division in the Children’s Bureau to 
offer professional consultation to States and 
communities and to search for improved 
methods of dealing with juvenile delin- 
quency. 

4. Changed existing laws to provide for 
Federal funds to supplement State and local 
resources for the building of chronic-disease 
hospitals, nursing homes, diagnostic and 
treatment centers, thus recognizing medical 


" problems of older Americans, the group most 


susceptible to chronic illness. 

These major legislative measures enacted 
by the 83d Congress are bringing many bene- 
fits to the American people. 

During the 1st session of the 84th Con- 
gress, which began in January 1955, consid- 
eration was given to the omnibus health 
bill sent to Congress by President Eisenhower 
at the beginning of the session. 

In this session, Congress responded to the 
President’s request for legislation in only 
one of the measures proposed in the om- 
nibus bill—that of mental health. 

In this field, Congress did forward to the 
President a measure which he approved, Pub- 
lic Law 182. which authorized an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 for the fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1956, and $500,000 for each of the 
next 2 years for grants by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral for one or more Government agencies 
for a basic study and evaluation of our 
mental health problems. 
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ong the programs which failed of con- 
o . : + 
the 1st session of the 8th 


Am 
sideration during 


ress were: : 
. oe establishment of a self-sustaining 


pealth reinsurance service to increase the 
number of Americans protected by health 
insurance and to increase the scope of pro- 
tection they enjoy. . 

9, Provision of Federal insurance of mort- 

e loans for the construction of private 
nospitals, clinics, nursing homes, and related 
pealth facilities. ; i 

3, Expansion of practical nurse training 
ynder existing State vocational education 
rograms. ‘ : 

4. The authority for the Public Health 
service to provide traineeships for the grad- 
yate training of nurses and professional 
public health personnel in Public Health 
service facilities or educational institutions. 

5. Consolidation of the existing Federal 
grants-in-aid to the States for the promotion 
of general health services and the control 
of venereal disease, tuberculosis, cancer, and 
heart diseases. 

It is my sincere hope that the second ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress will give favorable 
consideration to the proposal submitted by 
the President. 

Every person who has worked in the field 
of government has a few achievements in 
which he quietly takes pride. As I now look 
back on my 4 years as Governor of the State 
of Kansas, it is heaith legislation that gives 
me some of my greatest satisfection. 

This kind invitation to visit with you 
affords me an opportunity to boast a bit of 
accomplishments in the field of health in 
Kansas, during my administration. Sin- 
cerely, I am glad to have been a part of 
health projects that so many persons worked 
on. I am glad these projects came into be- 
ing while I was Governor. I am glad to re- 
port on them to you because now, some six 
or more years later, an obvious and apparent 
success is proof that our judgment was right 
and that there still is much work to be done. 

The projects that immediately come to 
my mind are: Our mental-health program— 
our project to attain medical care in rural 


areas—and our project for handicapped 
children. 
These are major undertakings and the 


cost of each was such that many persons 
wondered whether we could ever reap rea- 
sonable returns on our investment. 

I believe our present story will supply the 
answer to that question: 


I. MENTAL HEALTH 


May I give you a brief account of what 
I recollect on the mental-health story in 
Kansas? 

Our mental hospitals were what State- 
operated institutions for the insane all over 
the United States have been—relatively hu- 
mane houses of incarceration to protect 
society from the patient and the patient from 
himself. Whatever else we said about these 
Places was unrealistic and simply not true 
to the facts. 

Actually, we didn’t know what was hap- 
pening until some surveys were made. From 
these surveys, the public learned the truth. 
They then became sufficiently aroused to act. 

Now I do not need to tell you what our 
surveys revealed because the problem was the 
same everywhere—buildings were run down 
and overcrowded and were fire hazards and 
health hazards. Patients were all but for- 
gotten—a commitment was almost tanta- 
mount to a life sentence and no one seemed 
to do anything about it. 

We have the well-known Menninger Foun- 
dation in Kansas and we called in the doctors 
from this outstanding foundation and so- 
licited their counsel and advice. 

We called in doctors from all over the State, 
especially the Mental Health Committee of 
the Kansas Medical Society and we talked 
With leaders in every field—farmers, bankers, 
lawyers, churchmen, and yes, we talked with 
housewives, many of them. 
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Gradually we learned that the people 
wanted to do something to correct this situ- 
ation and the professional people told us 
how we might do this. 

I huow there is much still left to be done— 
let there be no mistake about that—but let 
me show you what has been accomplished 
through the cooperation of the people of 
Kansas. 

We immediately repaired and refurnished 
buildings. They are not new but they are 
safer today than they were and inside they 
are more attractive. 

The long hard benches have been replaced 
with bright colored chrome chairs. There 
are rugs on the floors—curtains hanging in 
the windows—books for the patients to read. 

There is organized entertainment and vo- 
cational therapy. The patients have begun 
to live instead of sitting out an endless exist- 
ence. They talk—they laugh—and have an 
interest in things around them. 

How this happened is far too long to re- 
count here, but this is what has happened— 
Kansas has 3 mental hospitals, of which the 
1 at Topeka was designated as a training 
center. 

At this institution, there are 11 
training programs such as adjunctive ther- 
apy, where people are trained in recreation, 
musie and occupational work. There is a 
training program in psychology and social 
service—a training program for ministers 
who have an interest in such work. 

Kansas schools of nursing now send their 
students here for their psychiatric experi- 
ence. There are classes for lay volunteers 
who wish to help with the mentally ill. The 
University of Kansas School of Medicine 
sends each senior student to one of our 
mental hospitals for 6 weeks’ training. 

And there are others, but perhaps the most 
significant is the residency training program 
in psychiatry. Out of a 5-year residency, 
the physician who is specializing in psy- 
chiatry will spend 3 years at the Topeka 
State Hospital. I am told there are about 
50 such physicians at this hospital now. 

Such programs are gradually supplying us 
with trained personnel in our State hos- 
pitals, and of course we are training people 
for hospitals in other States too. But, in 
Kansas, the acute shortage of professional 
personnel may be over. 

In comparing the Kansas situation of 1947 
with that in 1955, here is what we find: 

In 1947, there were 13 physicians in all 
our mental hospitals. 

Today, there are 77, in addition to the 50 
residents mentioned earlier. 

We had no social workers in 1947, 
now have 23, 

Then, there were 9 registered nurses, now 
there are 56. 

We had no trained psychiatric aides in 
1947, today we have 609. 

There were no dietitians in 
there are 8. 

The ratio of patients to employees has 
changed from 9 in 1947 to 2.2 at the close of 
last year. Expensive? Yes; this program is 
expensive in dollars and cents. 

In 1947 it cost us 76 cents a day to keep 
a patient in a mental hospitai. But in 1955, 
it cost us $5, and this cost will go still higher. 

But look what our money is buying. We 
are sending people home cured and they are 
taking their place as constructive members 
of society again. 

In spite of increased commitments, our 
average daily hospital census is actually de- 
clining. In 1948, we were proud to have re- 
leased 400 persons. Last year, Iam informed, 
almost 1,500 were dismissed as cured. And 
today the great majority are cured. 

Worth the money? Honestly. I cannot 
think of any program adopted by our State 
that I could be more proud of, and this is 
only the beginning. 

The future will be infinitely more dra- 
matic. Where ig there greater drama than 
in the restoration of a mind to useful serv- 
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ice again? Where is there greater drama 
than in the reunion of a family? 

That is why we are proud of this pro- 
gram, why I am pleased to have been a part 
of it, and why I am happy to have this op- 
portunity to discuss it with you today. 

11. DOCTORS FOR RURAL AREAS 


The second major health effort was an ef- 
fort to supply doctors to all parts of our 
State. It also is an expensive program but 
a successful one and one I wish I had time 
to discuss in detail. 

After Worid War II, we were al concerned 
over the physician shortage and we all 
blamed the war for this situation. 

In Kansas, we made a little survey and 
found that the war had very little effect on 
this crisis because we had been losing doc- 
tors constantly during the last 50 years and 
in addition to that, doctors were moving out 
of the country to the cities. So the entire 
State was losing doctors and rural Kansas 
was losing doctors twice as fast as the cities. 

Dr. Franklin Murphy, now chancellor of 
the University of Kansas, came up with a 
formula that might cure this problem. It is 
in three parts which, as I remember, went 
a little like this: 

1. We cannot expect other States to edu- 
cate our young men and women in medicine. 
We must do this ourselves, if we expect them 
to come to Kensas to practice. 

2. We must bring graduate medicine to 
the profession so they will not feel isolated. 

3. Communities must understand that a 
doctor, to practice in a rural area, needs ac- 
cess to a hospital. 

There was a great deal of effort spent in 
getting this project before the people but it 
was successful to a remarkable degree. 

I had the pleasure of signing into law an 
appropriation bill of $3,862,560 to the medical 
school in 1949. It was most remarkable be- 
cause, out of a house of 125 members, only 
2 voted against this and they did so, not in 
protest to the. plan, but because they wanted 
to draw the money from a different fund. 

In other words, support of this venture 
was almost unanimous and, for our State, 
this $4 million was more than had been 
spent for the school in the past 20 years 
together. 

Here is what it did: It increased the num- 
ber of students per class from 80 to 125, at 
the present time. This makes it possible for 
40 additional Kansas young men and women 
each year to enter medicine. 

Now, as they finish their education, they 
are returning to Kansas to practice. 

Part 2 of the program is strictly a pro- 
fessional venture—that of supplying grad- 
uate education. But I understand that our 
own school now ranks first in the United 
States in the volume of graduate education 
offered, so that problem has been solved 
and the hometown doctor can keep up with 
new developments without traveling long 
distances for such instruction. 

Part 3 consists of preparing the community 
to receive its doctor. This involved many 
things and sometimes the construction of 
a hospital. In 1947, a division of hospital 
facilities was begun by the State board of 
health to administer the hospital licensing 
act passed by the legislature. 

In the same year, we arranged to obtain 
access to Hill-Burton money and passed 
what I believe to be a very workable and elas- 
tic hospital district law. I wish I might go 
into detail because I find this a fascinating 
story, but time will not permit. 

The conclusion is that the school of medi- 
cine was expanded—more students gradu- 
ated and they began to locate in Kansas, in 
small towns too because they had built hos- 
piptals or clinics. We have ‘built or en- 
larged about 70 Kansas hospitals since the 
program went into effect. Today there are 
doctors practicing there, fine doctors doing 
an excellent job for Kansas. 

Today, we have at least 1 doctor in each 
of our 105 counties and, in many small 
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towns where 1 doctor timidly set up to prac- 
tice a few years ago, he had to get a partner. 
So now there are 2. 

That is the story of the rural health pro- 
gram—a job we have done without sub- 
sidies or bonuses or contracts. If we could 
put the formula into one sentence, it would 
be that we tried to obtain doctors by mak- 
ing them want to practice and to live in our 
smaller towns. 

I am proud also to have had a part in this 
venture because it is proving itself of value 
to the people of this State. 

And now, I would like to just mention 
briefly one other Kansas project which I 
believe is of great importance both to par- 
ents and their children: 

The Kansas Legislature of 1949, through 
House bill 440, created, within the State 
Department of Education, a division of 
special education. By this enactment, the 
State department of education could au- 
thorize certain schools to participate in a 
special education program for handicapped 
children. 

That law has since been implemented and 
Kansas now has a program for children with 
speech deficiencies, supervised by well- 
trained and qualified speech teachers. 

These children were not mentally re- 
tarded; they simply had a speech deficiency 
and needed special training and attention. 

In addition to this law, the Institute of 
Logopedics of Wichita, Kans., is authorized 
to establish branch speech centers in cer- 
tain qualified schools of the State. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have reported on 
these projects because it is my sincere belief 
that, if our people are to have the right kind 
of health programs and health protection, 
we must continue to conquer ‘“‘medical iso- 
lation.” We need to put additional em- 
phasis on medical research and to carry on 
@ progressive program in the field of public 
health education. 


The Get-Us-All Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here an address which was handed to me 
by Mr. Art Ziegler, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Ziegler is a high-school boy who has 
been very active in American patriotism 
organizations in his area for the past 
several years. The address appeared in 
the April issue of Facts Forum in 1955, 
and I believe it worthy of a place in the 
RECORD. 

The address follows: 

THE GET-US-ALL ADDRESS 


One score and twenty years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this Nation a new tax, 
conceived in desperation and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are fair game. 
Now we are engaged in a great mass of cal- 
culations, testing whether this taxpayer or 
any taxpayer so confused and so impover- 
ished can long endure. 

We are met on form 1040. We have come 
to dedicate a large portion of our income to 
a final resting place with those men who here 
spend their lives that they may spend our 
money. It is altogether anguish and torture 
that we should do this. Butin a larger sense 
we cannot evade, we cannot cheat, we can- 
not underestimate the tax. The collectors, 
clever and sly, who computed here have gone 
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far beyond our poor power to add and sub- 
tract. 

Our creditors will little note, nor long 
remember, what we pay here, but the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue can never forget what 
we report here. 

It is not for us, the taxpayers, to question 
the tax which the Government has thus far 
so nobly spent. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us—that from these vanishing dollars we 
take increased devotion to the few remain- 
ing; that we here highly resolve that next 
year will not find us in a higher income 
bracket; that this taxpayer, underpaid, shall 
figure out more deductions; and that this 
tax on the people, by the Congress, for the 
Government, shall not cause solvency to 
perish. 


Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman at 
ADA Roosevelt Day Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 3, in New York City, I had the 
honor of addressing the ADA Roosevelt 
Day dinner, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my remarks made 
at that time be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN AT 
ADA’s ROOSEVELT Day DINNER, FEBRUARY 3, 
1956, NEw YORK CiTy 
The sincere praise of good friends is music 

to the ear. I am afraid I have heard more 

tonight than is either justified or is good for 
any man. The presence and the words of 
my friend, Governor Averell Harriman, and 
of my beloved colleagues from the Senate, 
and of the array of other eminent and dis- 
tinguished persons who have gathered here 

tonight, do me much more honor than I 

deserve. 

But although I believe I am too old to 
have my head turned by praise, I am still 
quite young enough to enjoy and appreci- 
ate it. 

Thank you for the honor of this occasion. 

This tribute should, in fact, be directed to 
the memory of the man in whose name to- 
night’s dinner is being held. And, in a cer- 
tain sense, it has been. For I consider my- 
self something of an apostle of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, and of all the great causes 
and principles which have come to be identi- 
fied with him, and which history calls the 
New Deal. 

I was not only his friend for 30 years, but 
in New York State I tried to be what he 
called me-while I was his lieutenant gov- 
ernor—his good right arm. He often said 
that I did his worrying for him. And al- 
though I differed with him on some occa- 
sions, publicly as well as privately, I did my 
best during his lifetime, as I have since his 
death, to carry on the fight for the kind of 
government * * * the kind of society here 
at home and the kind of world order Frank- 
lin Roosevelt conceived and worked so greatly 
to achieve. 

I am proud indeed to be along with HusErtT 
HuMPuHREY, national co-chairman of these 
Roosevelt Day dinners across the country. 

I am proud, too, to be a national vice chair- 
man of the ADA, My pride is enhanced, 
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rather than dimmed, by the attacks Which 
have been and continue to be mad 
against ADA. ss 

In this election year we can look for those 
attacks to be intensified. They constitute 
in fact, ADA’s merit badge of achievement, 3 
reflection of the effective role ADA has playeq 
in our public life. 

Of course, ADA does not pretend to have ry 
copyright on liberalism, nor does it insist on 
the use of its trademark on all liberalism or 
on all liberals. 

But the ADA is concerned over the quality 
of the product that is offered under the 
name of liberalism. 

Thus President Eisenhower was recently 
called a New Dealer because of his State of 
the Union Message. Shades of Alice in Won. 
derland. And to top it off, this SO-called 
New Deal message won the immediate praise 
and support of such liberals as Senators 
BRIDGES, BRICKER, and BUTLER. 

As a matter of fact, this is nothing to be 
really surprised at. This is simply a recur. 
rent political phenomenon known as leap 
year liberalism. Every fourth year, in the 
same year that a maid can propose to a man, 
and when candidates for public office propose 
to the voters, so-called liberalism bursts out 
all over. 

It should be reassuring, but it is disturb. 
ing, too. It is reassuring that liberalism is 
so popular, but it is disturbing to think that 
some voters may be taken in by the leap. 
year liberals. 

The trouble arises from a lack of general 
understanding of what liberalism really is, 
To begin with, liberalism is much more than 
the sum of those specific programs and pol- 
icies which have, at one time or another, 
been advocated by liberals. 

Once upon a time liberals fought for pub- 
lic utility rate regulation, for the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, and for the Clayton Antitrust 
Act. Well, these eventually were adopted 
and today no one, but no one, directly re- 
pudiates them. Not even Senator Bripcsgs, 
Does that make Senator BrIDGEs a liberal? 

The New Deal ushered in regulation of the 
stock market and the commodity market; it 
outlawed utility holding companies; it estab- 
lished bank deposit insurance, and social 
security. Does that make liberals of every- 
body who today accepts these programs— 
which is practically everybody? 

President Eisenhower has indicated his 
acceptance of the principle of minimum- 
wage legislation, of Federal aid for school 
construction, of Federal aid for voluntary 
health-insurance plans, and of public hous- 
ing, for example. Remember, I said “the 
principle.” 

Does that make President Eisenhower & 
true liberal, and make the Republican Party 
into a liberal party? 

I am not ready to concede that. If liberals 
are willing to accept these, and these alone, 
as passwords of liberalism, then we have 
certainly lowered our standards, and liberal- 
ism has lost the meaning I always thought 
it had. 

As I undestand it, liberalism is, above all, 
a@ spirit of action, a method of approach to 
problems, and a devotion to certain basic 
tenets of faith in freedom and in individual 
dignity. 

And of these three characteristics, the last 
is the most important. 

Liberals believe not only in the Bill of 
Rights, but in the right of individuals to 
exercise those rights, free from intimidation, 
coercion, or punishment. 

Liberals believe not only in the right to 
be right, but even more importantly, in the 
right to be wrong. 

Liberals believe not only in the words 
“equal opportunity” and “nondiscrimina- 
tion,” but believe that these words must be 
implemented by action: they believe that 
the denial of equality of opportunity, or the 
practice of discrimination on the basis of 
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race, creed. color, or national origin is not 
only absolutely wrong, but absolutely in- 
tolerable. 

Liberals believe in the ceaseless reexami- 
nation of all doctrine and orthodoxy. 
Liberals believe in the encouragement of 
the strong, but not at the expense of the 
weak. 

Liberals believe in the widest and most 
equitable distribution of the benefits of 
prosperity. We are opposed to the trickle- 
down theory of economics. 

Liberals do not believe that the sole busi- 
ness of Government is business. We believe 
that business of Government is the welfare 
of all sectors of the Nation. 

Liberals believe in international coopera- 
tion and brotherhood; in the possibility of 
peace, security, prosperity and justice for all 
nations and all peoples. 

Liberals believe that we are our brother’s 


keeper. 

Liberals believe that each human life and 
each human soul, whether in America or 
elsewhere, is important. 

Liberals are Opposed to communism and 
totalitarianism in any form, under any 
name. 

I have listed 11 criteria of liberalism as I 
understand it. I have undoubtedly omitted 
some important ones. 

I do not expect that every liberal will 
agree with my definitions. We do not ex- 
pect every liberal to fit into a rigid category 
in order to be a liberal. But he must have 
the liberal spirit and the liberal faith. 

The liberal spirit is an adventurous 
spirit—a spirit of bold experiment and 
courageous attack On problems. It is a 
spirit which strives for the practical but 
does not automatically reject the ideal. 

It is a spirit of pressing forward toward 
new horizons, attempting not only to resolve 
the problems of today but to anticipate the 
problems of tomorrow. 

The liberal sprit puts the accent on 
youth—on the youth who are the inheritors 
of our successes and our failures, 

Do you remember—some of you are surely 
old enough to remember—the early days of 
the New Deal? Do you remember the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps? The WPA? And 
the National Youth Administration? 

High among the priorities of the New Deal 
were the programs designed to meet the 
problems of our young men and women. 

Among other reasons, that is why the New 
Deal appealed so deeply to the young and 
why there was a trend, which has not yet 
been reversed, for first voters to become Dem- 
ocrats. 

Where is the emphasis on youth today? 
Where is that bold forward-seeking spirit 
that characterized our Government in the 
days of Franklin D. Roosevelt? 

Where is the ferment of ideas which led to 
some of the greatest advances our country 
had ever made—from the brink of economic 
disaster and despair to the highest levels of 
economic and scientific achievement the 
world has ever known? 

The spirit of the New Deal is not to be 
found in the ranks of this administration. 

There were some wild and woolly minded 
young men in Government in those days. 
But collectively they had a spirit which in- 
fected the land—a spirit of reform and re- 
covery, of reconstruction and of construc- 
tion. This spirit lighted new fires of sacri- 
ficg, dedication, and patriotic endeavor which 
brought America from depression into re- 
covery, and then on to victory in World 
War II. 

Today, in place of that spirit we have the 
stodgy, stifling atmosphere of caution and 
restraint—a spirit of search—not for solu- 
tions, but for slogans; an emphasis not on 
pioneering but on merchandising. 

This is the spirit of 1956—the spirt of this 
administration, the spirit of this time. 

I do not mean to indicate that all we need 
to do to renew and rekindle the spirit of the 
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New Deal is to elect a Democratic President. 
It is not quite as simple as that. There are 
deep ailments afflicting the national soul 
today. 

but I do mean that as we liberals go into 
this election year, our sights must be set 
high because we have fallen back and have 
far to go. 

November is still 10 months away, but it is 
also very socn. Let us consider well what we 
are going to say to the people in the months 
ahead. 

The people are wiser than some people 
think. Neither the violence nor the extrava- 
gance of unsupported assertions will con- 
vince them. They riay be temporarily 
swayed, but they will not be held by trick or 
maneuver. nI the long run, they will see 
through hypocrisy. 

Their support can be won by honesty, sin- 
cerity, vision, courage, and a sense of respon- 
sibility. It can be won by talking sense. 

In appealing to voters we must speak in the 
language of the times and address ourselves 
to the problems of the hour. But we dare 
not try to anticipate too much the passing 
public mood and tailor our program and 
principles to it. 

Such a presentation will ring false and 
come out untrue. 

The people will know. 

The chief task of liberals in the year ahead 
is to help frame the issues. 

They must help to insure that the people 
will have a clear choice between clearly alter- 
native sets of principles and programs. 

Of all the issues there is one which, in 1956, 
serves better than any other as a touchstone 
of liberalism. I mean the issue of civil 
rights. 

I have spoken too often on this subject— 
and this is too sophisticated an audience— 
for me to be required to spell out what I 
mean. 

If a candidate is to qualify as a liberal can- 
didate he must show a deep understanding 
and firm resolve on this issue. He may not 
duck or dodge it. 

There is no halfway house on the road to 
equal human rights for all our citizens. 

It is the duty of government to see that 
none of our citizens is treated less equally 
than others. When there is a threat to the 
very authority of government, as there is to- 
day, it is time that the struggle is joined 
and pressed to its inevitable conclusion. 

I know that this issue cuts across party 
lines. I have heard the wish expressed that 
the civil-rights issue be taken out of poli- 
tics. That wish is academic. And those who 
wish it are reflecting an inadequate under- 
standing of the inner workings of democracy. 

In this election, the people are going to 
vote on the civil-rights issue. It is their only 
opportunity to express themselves efiectively. 
It is the only way they can give their man- 
date. 

I have no doubt of what this mandate 
will be. 

I have faith in the people’s wisdom. I 
have faith in the basic truths of liberalism. 
And if all of us—each one of us here—and 
those thousands and hundreds of thousands 
like us throughout the country—if we truly 
have faith, we cannot truly fail. 





Economic Idiocy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
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include an editorial from the Hunterdon 
County Democrat, Flemington, N. J., 
dated January 12, 1956, which is quoted, 
as follows: 

Economic Ip1rocy 

At a time when the administration is ad- 
vocating a soil bank to take land out of pro- 
duction and the taxpayers are buying and 
storigg surplus crops at a staggering cost, 
one would think that advocates of irrigation 
projects would be keeping mum. But that 
is not the case. 

The Nation has 21 million acres of rich, 
idle farmland in the Midwest, South, and 
Southeast available for crop production when 
more food and fiber are needed. But Con- 
gress is being asked to approve the upper 
Colorado River project to irrigate 523,000 
acres of arid mountain land at a cost of $4 
billion in added taxes. Conservative esti- 
mates show that it will cost $5,000 an acre 
to bring water to this land and grade it so 
that it can be properly irrigated and brought 
into production. - 

Representative Craic Hosmer, of California, 
says “the whole thing is nothing short of 
economic idiocy.” It so happens that the 
crazier the schemes are the more apt they 
are to be adopted by our economic planners. 
A letter to your New Jersey Senators and Con- 
gressmen may help to head this one off. 





Inside the Republican Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled ‘Inside the Republican Party,” 
written by David Lawrence, and pub- 
lished in the U. S. News & World Report 
on February 3, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 


as follows: 
INSIDE THE REPUBLICAN Party 


(By David Lawrence) 


Lately there have been rumblings about 
disaffection inside the Republican Party 
among conservatives and antiradical groups. 
The dissenters argue that the Eisenhower 
administration has accepted too much of the 
New Deal doctrine, has blocked the adoption 
of the Bricker amendment, or has not been 
vigorous enough on the issue of subversion 
and anticommunism in this country. 

Differences of opinion on particular issues 
also confront the Democratic Party. 

An interesting example of how a leading 
Republican conservative handles the dilem- 
ma was given by Senator JOHN W. BRICKER, of 
Ohio, at one of the “Salute to Eisenhower” 
dinners on January 20. He said: 

“Just 3 short years ago we were embroiled 
in a bloody, stalemated war in Korea. Today, 
the ship of state sails on calm, though still 
treacherous, waters of peace. In just 3 short 
years, a Republican administration unraveled 
a tightly regimented economy. Today, we. 
have a dynamic, free, and competitive econ- 
omy—an economy which is providing us with 
the greatest material blessings in the history 
of man. We live in an era of uneasy peace 
and unparalleled prosperity. 

“Only extreme partisans and demagogs 
will maintain that this peace and prosperity 
is not due, at least in part, to the leadership 
of the man who occupies the most power!ul 
elective office on earth * * *, 
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“In choosing not to emphasize President 
Fisenhower’s legislative program on this oc- 
casion, I do not mean to impugn its general 
excellence. The fact is, however, that the 
legislative program outlined in the state of 
the Union message is the work of an army 
of presidential aids. We should not expect 
our President to be fully conversant with 
all the details of his legislative recommen- 
dations. That knowledge could be acquired 
only by a criminal sacrifice of Presidential 
time—the time which he devotes to life and 
death issues of foreign and national defense 
policy. President Eisenhower rightly refuses 
to regard the Congress as a mere rubber 
stamp. Accordingly, he should not be 
-blamed for Congress shortcomings nor given 
paramount credit for Congress achievements. 

“As an example of the President’s coura- 
geous leadership, I cite the foreign policy of 
this Republican administration. A President 
of less courage might have declared South 
Korea, Formosa, and South Vietnam beyond 
the defense perimeter of the United States. 
History proves, however, that firmness and 
courage in foreign policy are more likely to 
maintain peace than attitudes of vacilla- 
tion or appeasement. President Eisenhower 
has had the courage to take risks. Parti- 
san critics profess to be horrified by the fact 
that America has been pushed several times 
in recent years to the brink of war. They 
are, however, notoriously silent about alter- 
native methods to stem Communist aggres- 
sion. We do know this. During the adminis- 
trations of each of the last three Democratic 
Presidents, America stood on the brink of 
war and each time plunged over the precipice. 
President Eisenhower has not permitted that 
to happen. 

“As an example of patriotic leadership, 
consider the President’s forceful actions 
against subversive influences. If there is a 
softness toward communism in the top 
echelons of government, no combination of 
congressional investigating committees can 
uproot it from the executive branch. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has not airily disregarded 
pertinent FBI reports. He has not promoted 
any Harry Dexter Whites. He has not de- 
cried undeniable evidence of Communists in 
government as ‘red herring.’ 

“President Eisenhower's leadership has in- 
spired not only America but the entire non- 
Communist world. Our network of mutual 
security alliances was never stronger. The 
President, almost single handedly, showed 
the world how the atom could be consecrated 
to man’s life instead of being the instru- 
ment of his destruction. Yes, even the Com- 
munist dictators have been inspired by the 
President. They have been inspired by the 
healthy fear that any overt act of aggression 
is apt to bring swift and deadly retaliation. 

“In the area of economic policy the con- 
servative quality of the President’s leader- 
ship has produced enormous benefits. One 
example of this conservatism was the Presi- 
dent’s reluctance to accept standby price and 
wage control authority which some Mem- 
bers of Congress were anxious to give him. 
No President in recent times has spurned a 
proposed grant of power. * * * 

“President Eisenhower's leadership has 
been conciliatory in tone. No longer do we 
have a President who, for political gain, pits 
class against class, workers against manage- 
ment, and rich against poor. One result of 
this conciliatory leadership has been the 
generally harmonious relationship between 
the White House and Capitol Hill. An- 
other result of this conciliatory approach has 
been the President's success in advancing 
equality of opportunity for all Americans 
without stepping beyond the limits of his 
constitutional authority * * *. 

“We salute him tonight and hope to salute 
him on five more anniversaries of his inau- 
gural.”’ 
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More Than a News Photo Is at Stake 
Under Public Law 566—Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rxzcorp, I desire to call 
the attention of my colleagues to an 
editorial which appeared in the Charles- 
ton Gazette, Charleston, W. Va., under 
date of February 1, 1956, protesting to 
the provision of Public Law 566 which 
prohibits the taking of pictures in Fed- 
eral public buildings. 

The editorial is as follows: 

More THAN A NEws PuHoro Is At STAKE UNDER 
Pusiic Law 566—FREEDOM 


It is somewhat astounding to learn that, 
in this land of the coveted free press, a 
newspaper photographer must look up the 
custodian of the Federal building and get 
special permission if his newspaper wants 
a picture of taxpayers waiting in line to pay 
their income taxes. 

What makes it even more astounding—be- 
yond the interference with freedom of the 
press—is that those people in line are there 
to pay the salary of the building custodian 
and all the expenses that go with the up- 
keep and services of that Federal building. 

In short, the Federal building is a public 
building and all the Government employees 
working in that building are supposed to be 
servants of the people. 

And yet, under Public Law 566, just 
because he has camera in hand, a newspaper 
photographer is not free to enter the Fed- 
eral building for purposes of making a 
picture, notwithstanding the fact that he is 
part of the taxpaying public and also is sup- 
posed to be protected by the constitutional 
guarantee of a free press. 

This law, enacted by Congress in 1948, says 
that “taking of photographs for commercial 
or publication purposes within property is 
prohibited unless prior permission is ob- 
tained.” 

Frederick D. Ehle, General Services cus- 
todian for Federal buildings and grounds in 
West Virginia, takes this to mean that spe- 
cial permission must be obtained from him 
before a newspaper photographer may make 
a picture—any picture—on Federal property. 

Under the law and Mr. Ehle’s interpreta- 
tion, we presume the same procedure would 
have to be followed before any news picture 
could be made in the post office to illustrate 
the Christmas rush or any other unusual 
activity. 

By the same strict interpretation, we must 
also presume that a saboteur who wanted to 
make a picture of a top-drawer secret in 
the Federal building would not be restricted 
by Public Law 566, because it refers to photo- 
graphs “for commercial or publication pur- 
poses.” 

We have no particular quarrel with Mr. 
Ehle, even though it does seem to be going 
a little far in requiring special permission for 
a newspaper to photograph a line of people 
waiting to pay their income taxes. 

Our quarrel is with Public Law 566 which, 
to our mind, is an abridgment of the Consti- 
tutional provision on freedom of the press 
and which says, in effect, that the public’s 
business is none of the public’s business. 

Mr. Ehle has a job to do * * * just as a 
newspaper photographer has a job to do when 
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he is sent on a picture assignment involyj 
the Federal building. Unfortunately, ig - 
Ehle is ill or out to lunch, the newspa 
ee apparently is without on 
means of getting Government a y 

—_— aii. 

The big thing involved here is a principle 
If a newspaper photographer is thwarted in 
his efforts to get a picture of a line of tax 
payers, that will not be greatly misseq ones 
long remembered. , 

But Public Law 566 provides the means of 
keeping secret the public’s business * # « of 
denying the people their constitutiona] right 
to know what is going on in their Govern. 
ment. 

This is the basis of government by secrecy 
and that is the first stepping stone to total. 
trianism—distatorship. It happened in Ger. 
many, in Russia, in Argentina—everywhere 
that freedom has been snuffed out, the first 
step has been suppression of the press, 

Once that has been done, Government offi- 
cials can make their plans and build their 
power under the protection of secrecy * * « 
and the people learn about it only when they 
awaken to find themselves powerless in the 
bonds of suppression. 

In the name of freedom, Public Law 566 
should be repealed. 


The Use of Atomic Energy for Electric 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD of March 11, 1954, 
carried a report I offered for the record 
on the subject of the Use of Atomic 
Energy for Electric Power. In the nearly 
2 years which have followed a great 
amount of change has occurred, and it 
might be apropriate for me to review in 
Summary form the progress which has 
been made. Although ail the data I am 
presenting has been drawn from public 
sources, the information is scattered, and 
developments are coming so fast that 
accounts of even a few weeks back are 
already out of date. This report covers 
what had been announced by December 
31,1955. I wish to acknowledge the very 
capable assistance of Charles S. Sheldon, 
II, Ph. D. of the Library of Congress staff 
in preparing it. 

My concern is with reactors whose pri- 
mary purpose is the generation of power. 
There are many parallel programs which 
impinge upon this field, and they affect 
each other because the advances in one 
reactor program influence the design and 
costs ef other programs. Because these 
several programs are so interrelated, I 
want to talk about all of them. 

Only a small part of our total expendi- 
tures for atomic energy has gone into 
the development of power reactors. 
This was because of the overriding need 
for weapons development in the race for 
survival. But power development can be 
delayed no longer, and in each of the 
last several years, expenditures for power 
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My report of 2 years ago summarized 
the principal types of power reactors 
which were then known to the public. 
All of these types and more are now 
represented in working piles included in 
table L Very small experimental re- 
actors need highly enriched uranium in 
order to sustain a chain reaction. The 
larger models can go critical with only 
slightly enrished uranium. Many of the 
projects include some conversion of U-238 
into Pu-239 or of Th-232 into U-233. 
This is the “stretcher-outer” type I re- 
ferred to in my previous report, that al- 
lows some conversion of nonfissile mate- 
rial to economize in the use of the very 
expensive U-235 or its equivalents in plu- 
tonium and U-233. ‘The greatest econo- 
mies probably will be associated with 
breeder reactors which will produce more 
fissile material than they consume, but it 
will take longer to develop the experi- 
mental reactors of this type into large 
plants. 

The first operational power reactors of 
significance are the military types used 
in submarines. The STR pressurized 
water reactor has to use very expensive, 
highly enriched uranium in order to be 
made small enough to mount in the sub- 
marine Nautilus. The SIR, which uses 
liquid sodium instead of water as a cool- 
ant, was the first to supply as a byproduct 
this year commercial power from the 
prototype at West Milton, N. Y. 

The STR reactor which had to be de- 
veloped under high priorities for naval 
purposes, supplied much useful data 
which could be used for the development 
of civilian powerplants. So, too, did the 
design study undertaken for the CVR 
project for a nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier, which was canceled. Both of 
these were pressurized water reactors, 
one of the simpler designs, although not 
especially economic. It was adopted as 
the type for the first full-scale power 
project, the one which will serve the Du- 
quesne Light Co. in the Pittsburgh area. 
Although it is not expected to supply 
cheap power, it seemed to offer the best 
prospects for gaining experience quickly 
in the operation of a large plant. 

To avoid the complications of working 
with high pressures, the boiling water re- 
actor, which is basically of the same type 
as the pressured water design, was test- 
ed in three successive small reactors at 
Arco, Idaho. It was Borax III, which for 
a short time supplied 2,000 kilowatts to 
the nearby town of Arco in 1955. These 
studies have led to the construction of an 
intermediate-sized boiling-water reactor 
at Lemont, Ill., for the Argonne Labora- 
tories. Earlier experiments with a fast- 
breeder reactor have led to the planning 
of an intermediate-sized reactor of this 
type at Arco, but it is still over 2 years 
away from completion. 

Reactors which are designed primarily 
for breeding plutonium rather than pow- 
er have to be shut down frequently to 
change the fuel elements which contain 
the partially converted U238. In power 
generation, the purpose is to have as near 
continuous power production as possible 
with fuel elements which can remain in 
the reactor for extended periods. One 
solution to this problem is to depart from 
the heterogenous reactors which are best 
known, and to use homogeneous reactor 
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fuel instead. ‘This type uses highly en- 
riched uranyl sulphate in a solution of 
heavy water. As it passes through the 
reactor vessel, the chain reaction is pos- 
sible, but as the solution is piped to carry 
away the heat, it is not concentrated in 
sufficient quantity to react. A heat ex- 
changer picks up the heat for the turbine. 
These experiments are continuing with 
scaled-up intermediate models, and in 
time may also breed some thorium into 
U233. There is no necessity to shut down 
the pile to replenish fuel, for byproducts 
can be separated from the continuously 
flowing liquid mixture, and new fuel 
added. This in the future may offer 
great economies. The highly corrosive 
nature of uranyl sulphate makes it diffi- 
cult to handle, however. 


Also difficult to handle is liquid sodium, 
which is a much more efficient heat 
transfer agent than water. Probably 
some of the experience gained from the 
SIR naval reactor will be useful to the 
sodium-graphite reactor being com- 
pleted by North American Aviation as a 
part of the 5-year program of power re- 
actors. 

Although the Los Alamos Laboratory 
reactor has other uses, it is making con- 
tributions to the civil program and is now 
classed as part of the 5-year program. 
There are other new reactor suggestions 
which have also been commended for 
inclusion in the program. One is the use 
of a homogenous reactor which instead 
of being aqueous uses liquid metal. This 
promises potentially considerable savings 
in its greater efficiency but also involves 
difficult engineering design problems. It 
would circulate highly enriched uranium 
and bismuth with a blanket system of 
Th:Bi,. Another recent proposal is for 
an organic moderated reactor which 
would use Dowtherm A or E for the mod- 
erator. 


Growing realization that foreign coun- 
tries cannot afford large plants, even 
though they are the only ones that yet 
offer much prospect of early economy in 
operation, and the interest of some 
smaller utilities in sharing in atomic de- 
velopments have led to the proposal for 
a new program for three sizes of small 
reactors. These plans probably will draw 
upon the experience which is being ac- 
quired in the Army package power-re- 
actor program. 

As a result of the earlier study group 
investigations of reactors and the 
amendment of the Atomic Energy Act, a 
power demonstration reactor program 
has been launched. This goes beyond 
the joint AEC-Westinghouse-Duquesne 
Light Co. plant under construction at 


Shippingport. It includes a number of 
central power station plans. The pro- 
gram has some limits to it. The pur- 


pose is to extend some Atomic Energy 
Commission aid to selected projects 
which will test each of the principal re- 
actor types showing promise of gener- 
ating reasonably competitive power. 
There is no substitute for the kind of 
experience to be gained from such’ ac- 
tual operations. The Atomic Develop- 
ment Associates have proposed a very 
advanced fast-breeder reactor to supply 
power to the Detroit Edison Co. Some 
21 companies will share in the develop- 
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ment. The nuclear power group headed 
by Commonwealth Edison, and joined 
by seven utilities and the Bechtel Co 
plan a boiling-water reactor for the chi, 
cago area, General Electric is to sup. 
ply a dual-cycle type which offers 
marked economies over earlier test 
models. After first being rejected, now 
a revised plan of the Nebraska Consumer 
Public Power District is to receive power 
from a sodium-graphite reactor, Ip 
New England, the Yankee atomic elec. 
tric group of 12 utilities wants to buil 
a pressurized-water reactor on the 
Pittsburgh model, but as of this date 
there is still some question whether jt 
meets the needs of the demonstration 
program. A late proposal of the Penn. 
sylvania Power & Light Co. of Allentown 
would call for the construction of an 
advanced homogeneous aqueous reactor 
which might be eligible under the AKc’s 
demonstration program. The smallest 
of the later proposals is for a boiling. 
water, closed-cycle reactor for Elk River, 
Minn. It would differ from the other 
reactors listed by using conventional oj] 
fuel in a superheater unit to boost the 
temperature of the steam for greater 
efficiency in the turbine. Only 17,600 
kilowatts of the total 22,000 kilowatts of 
electricity generated would be attrib. 
utable to the nuclear part of the plant. 

Outside the demonstration program 
is a major plant projected by the Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, to be 
built on the Hudson at Indian Point. It 
would not require partial financing by 
the AEC. It also is a pressurized-water 
type, using conventional fuel to super- 
heat the steam. Of its total power out- 
put of 236,000 kilowatts of electricity, 
140,000 would be of nuclear origin. An- 
other independent project which has not 
reached concrete form yet is a proposal 
for a fast-breeder reactor to serve the 
Philadelphia Electric Co. and some eight 
other utilities sharing in the develop- 
ment. Finally, the Rocky Mountain 
nuclear power study group looks for- 
ward eventually to a 60,000-kilowatt 
plant delivering power at a cost of from 
7 to 7.5 mills. Nine companies are sup- 
porting this project. 

FUSION REACTORS 


This brings up to date the status of 
the civilian power reactor program, 80 
far as announcements have been made, 
Other power reactor programs are those 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 
It would be a mistake, too, to ignore 
nuclear-power developments in other 
countries. For many of them, power 
costs are so high or fuel is so scarce that 
nuclear power has a much greater im- 
mediate business significance than 1 
true at the present moment in the 
United States. 

Finally, there is some speculation 
about the future, including use of fusion 
power, which is required to round out 
this report. 

Dr. Bhabha, of India, at the Geneva 
meeting insisted that there was every 
prospect that within 20 years the secret 
of controlled fusion would be unlocked, 
and the world would have at its disposal 
unlimited power supplies. The United 
States somewhat reluctantly admitted 
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t has been studying the problem 
for some years, but will not estimate 
when success Will be attained if ever. 
our courtry started project Matterhorn 
at Princeton, N. J. This initial work 
has been followed by project Sherwood 
with five of our best laboratories at work 
onthe problem. In addition to the work 
at Princeton, study is underway at Liv- 
ermore, Calif., Los Alamos, N. Mex., Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and at New York Univer- 
sity. There has been no public disclo- 
sure of a method to contain the high 
temperatures required to sustain a 
fysion reaction. In its semireport is- 
sued a few days ago, expressed belief 
there is a long road ahead before con- 
trolled fusion will become a reality. 

ARMY REACTORS PROGRAM 


that i 


Under actual construction is the 
APPR-1, the Army package power 
reactor, No. 1. It is designed to have 


itt components air-transportable for 
later assembly at advanced bases where 
conyentional fuel might be difficult to 
obtain in sufficient quantity or at reason- 
able cost. ALCO Products, with the as- 
sistance of Stone & Webster, is build- 
ing it at Fort Belvoir, Va., with a sched- 
wed completion date of 1957. It is of 
the pressurized water type, using water 
for both moderator and coolant, and en- 
riched uranium for fuel. Its capacity is 
1,825 kilowatts of electricity. The cost is 
about $2 million. 

Some 10 other firms are making design 
studies under contract to the Army for 
more advanced reactors, and from among 
these will come later construction proj- 
ects. These firms are: General Electric, 
Babcock & Wilcox, Westinghouse Air- 
brake, Fluor Corp., Walter Kidde Nuclear 
Laboratories, Glenn Martin, Sanderson 
& Porter, Argonne National Labora- 
tory, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
and Army Engineer Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories. 

NAVAL REACTORS PROGRAM 


Two prototype reactors for submarines 
have been put into operation, and two 
atomic-powered submarines launched to 
far. The SS571 Nautilus has already 
gone to sea. The SS575 Seawolf is 
hearing completion. The SS578 Skate 
is building at Groton, Conn., and the 
SS579 Swordfish is building at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Two similar ships are to 


‘be constructed at Mare Island and at 


Portsmouth. These latter 4 ships are 
smaller than the first 2 already 
launched. They may have the improved 
hull shape now under test with the con- 
ventionally powered U. S. S. Albacore. 
Also authorized for construction at Gro- 
ton is a new very high speed submarine, 
and another exceptionally large subma- 
tine which will be of the radar picket 
type. It will be equipped with two reac- 
tors. A preliminary design contract for 
@ much smaller submarine reactor has 
been let to Combustion Engineering. 

The AEC has identified the following 
submarine reactors so far: The sub- 
Marine thermal reactor, STR, was built 
aS mark I at Arco, Idaho, as a proto- 
type for the Nautilus. It was completed 


mM 1953, was of the pressurized water 
type using water as moderator and cool- 
ant and highly enriched uranium as fuel. 
It could deliver 10,000 kilowatts of elec- 
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tricity. Westinghouse was responsible 
for its construction. Now it is being 
converted to other uses. The STR mark 
II was the unit actually installed in the 
Nautilus at Groton, and completed in 
1955. The submarine intermediate re- 
actor, STR mark A was built at West 
Milton, N. Y., by the General Electric Co. 
as a prototype for the Seawolf. Com- 
pleted in 1955, it is graphite moderated 
and sodium cooled. It also produces 
10,000 kilowatts of electricity. The SIR 
mark B of course is installed in the Sea 
Woif which was launched in 1955. The 
AEC has also identified the SAR, sub- 
marine advanced reactor, being built 
with a mark A prototype at West Milton 
by Geneeral Electric and a mark B to go 
into an unspecified submarine. It is 
water moderated and cooled. Westing- 
house has a contract for two SFR, sub- 
marine fleet reactors. Another reactor 
is the SRS, submarine reactor small. 
This is the one being built by Combus- 
tion Engineering. 

The program of surface ship reactors 
was initiated with the CVR, intended for 
installation in an aircraft carrier. This 
was a Westinghouse project carried on 
with the assistance of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Corp. It was 
of the pressurized water type. When it 
was canceled, the study results were used 
in the PWR reactor under construction 
at Shippingport, Pa. Work has now been 
renewed by Westinghouse with‘the LSR, 
large ship reactor, of which a prototype 
is to be built at Arco. It is also of the 
pressurized water type, using water as 
moderator and coolant, and slightly en- 
riched uranium for fuel. Correspond- 
ing ship designs to use this reactor are 
under study both at Newport News Ship- 
building and at the Bethlehem Quincy 
yards. 

The Navy has discussed the possible 
construction of a new 85,000-ton atomic- 
powered carrier which might contain as 
many as eight reactors. But no budget 
request has been made yet for funds to 
cover its construction. The new budget 
contains instead a request for funds to 
construct an atomic-powered antiair- 
craft cruiser which would launch guided 
missiles. 

The Navy also is interested in building 
atomic-powered seaplanes. In this ef- 
fort, it is working with the Air Force. 
Airframe design contracts have been 
awarded to Martin and Convair. The 
powerplant is to be developed by Allison 
Division of General Motors designing the 
turbine and Nuclear Development Corp. 
the reactor. It already is sharing in the 
development contracts awarded to Gen- 
eral Electric and Curtiss-Wright, 
through the Air Force. AiResearch of 
Garrett has a contract to develop certain 
auxiliary systems. 

MERCHANT SHIP REACTORS PROGRAM 

Serious work on this project will de- 
pend upon actions taken by the present 
session of Congress. The President’s 
original proposal for an atomic-powered 
demonstration ship was not approved, 
nor was the alternate proposal for a 
commercially competitive cargo vessel. 
The United States Lines has talked of 
building a replacement for their liner, 
the Ameréea, which would be nuclear 
powered. Newport News Shipbuilding & 
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Drydock Co. plans to build under con- 
tract for the AEC a merchant ship test 
reactor at Arco, Idaho. 

AIRCRAFT REACTORS PROGRAM 

Although it is not possible to state 
when a successful nuclear-powered plane 
will take to the air, a major effort is un- 
derway to make this possible. ‘The for- 
mer Manhattan District assigned the ex- 
ploratory contract to Fairchild Aircraft 
under the initials NEPA, even before the 
present AEC was created. ‘Those studies 
have been concluded. The _ present 
Commission has a number of contracts 
outstanding which are concerned with 
the many phases of the problem. Air- 
borne reactor projects have been as- 
signed to General Electric, Pratt & 
Whitney, Curtiss Wright, and Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals. Airframe contracts 
have been assigned to Convair, Boeing, 
and Lockheed. It is thought by unof- 
ficial sources that General Electric will 
probably be paired with Convair, Pratt 
& Whitney with Boeing, and Curtiss- 
Wright with Lockheed. 

A testing facility is under construction 
at Arco, while other development facili- 
ties are being prepared at Oak Ridge, 
Evendale, Ohio, Middletown, Conn., Fort 
Worth, and Sandusky, Ohio. The San- 
dusky research reactor will cost $4.5 mil- 
lion. A B~-36 with conventional power 
has been the first to carry aloft a work- 
ing reactor, to test problems of shield- 
ing and placement. A large seaplane 
may be the first to fly under actual 
nuclear power. 

Since preparation of this report the 
Atomic Energy Commission has an- 
nounced the testing of a nuclear aircraft 
engine prototype at its Arco, Idaho, in- 
stallations. 

FOREIGN NUCLEAR POWER DEVELOPMENTS 

The Geneva meetings resulted in the 
unveiling of atomic projects in several 
parts of the world. Although most of 
the participating countries are only able 
to contemplate research reactors, there 
were also a number or nuclear power 
projects described. 
PROGRAM OF THE BRITISH 

AUTHORITY 

The AEA has extensive facilities active 
in many lines of research necessary to 
both weapons and civilian use. In the 
field of power production, it has two 
major enterprises. Calder Hall in Cum- 
berland uses a very simple design to pro- 
duce both power and plutonium for the 
weapons program. Dounreay in the far 
north of Scotland is an experimental fast 
breeder reactor to pave the way to much 
advanced designs for use a decade hence. 

Calder Hall will be in operation by 
1956, probably the first plant of such size 
anywhere in the world. It is a thermal 
reactor, carbon dioxide cooled and 
graphite moderated. Using natural or 
slightly enriched uranium, it will pro- 
duce plutonium, and as a byproduct, some 
fifty to sixty thousand kilowatts of elec- 
tric energy from its two reactors. The 
plant will cost between $42 and $56 mil- 
lion. This is a cost of about $560 per kil- 
owatt capacity or 7 mills per kilowaitt- 
hour. 

To expand production of plutonium 
further, and to supply more electricity 
as well, the AEA will build two more 
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Calder Hall type primitive reactors at 
Calder Hall and four more of the same 
type at Chapel Cross. 

The Dounreay plant will use U-235 
or Pu to convert natural uranium into 
Pu. This fast breeder will be ready in 
1957 or 1958. It will be graphite mod- 
erated and liquid sodium cooled. The 
Zephyr research breeder already has 
produced at a rate of 2 for 1. 

PROGRAM OF THE BRITISH CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
AUTHORITY 


Looking forward to 1975, the expecta- 
tion is that 40 percent of electrical needs 
will be met by nuclear fuel-generated 
electricity. To this end, a program of 
12 large plants has been established, with 
16 reactors involved. All of these will 
be patterned after the Calder Hall in- 
stallations, but with progressive im- 
provements. The first 2 will have 2 reac- 
tors each and generate between 100,000 
and 200,000 kilowatts. ‘These will be 
carbon dioxide cooled and graphite mod- 
erated. The total cost of each plant will 
run between $84 million and $98 million. 
These plants will be completed in 1960 
and 1961. 

The next 2 plants also with 2 reactors 
each will be similar in design and ca- 
pacity but may be slightly more expen- 
sive. They will be complete in 1963. 

Then will come four plants to be com- 
pleted in 1963 and 1964. Each will have 
only a single reactor, and similarly be 
carbon dioxide cooled and graphite mod- 
erated. 

The final stage of this program is four 
more single-reactor plans, probably with 
liquid cooling. They will be in service 
by 1965. All told, the last 8 reactors will 
produce over 1 million kilowatts and cost 
about $350 million to build. 

The entire program therefore will pro- 
duce between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 
kilowatts at a cost of $560 million for 
plans, $112 million for fuel, $84 million 
for ancillary equipment, and $84 million 
to $112 million for prototype develop- 
ment, or a total investment of $840 
million. 

BRITISH PROPULSION PLANS 


For 5 years, the Royal Navy has been 
sponsoring the construction of a nuclear 
submarine. The results have not been 
made public. The British Shipbuilding 
Research Association is exploring the ap- 
plication of such propulsion to merchant 
ships. 

SOVIET PROGRAMS 

The Russians claim to have been the 
first to deliver usable commercial elec- 
tric power as a byproduct from a reactor. 
In 1954, they say they put into operation 
a demonstration power plant of only 
5,000-kilowatt capacity about 50 miles 
outside of Moscow. It is of elementary 
design, using pressurized water as a cool- 
ant and graphite as a moderator. They 
claim that at some undesignated point, 
by 1956, a new full-scale station of 100,- 
000 kilowatts will be completed. Other 
plants are projected, but their numbers 
and locations have not been revealed. 

The Russians also have described a 
planned merchant ship of the icebreak- 
er category to have a nuclear power 
plant of 200,000-kilowatt capacity. This 
may be its steam-generating capacity 
rather than net electrical output. The 
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vessel is to be able to shoot out jets of 
steam to carve a way through ice. It 
will have a speed of over 24 knots and 
be 512 feet long. 

Russian papers also have carried a 
suggested design for an atomic-engined 
plane with a needle-like fuselage which 
would put the crew compartment as far 
away as possible from the reactor near 
the rear of the plane. 

What may be the truth and fact with 
regard to these Soviet assertions is not 
subject to verification. 

THE FRENCH PROGRAM 


Starting with Zoe at Chatillon in 1948, 
additional research reactors have been 
built. Zoeis heavy water moderated and 
turns out only 150 kilowatts of heat. 
The second reactor was built at Saclay. 
It is gas cooled and heavy water moder- 
ated. It turns out 2,000 kilowatts of 
heat, and uses natural uranium for 
fuel. Also building at Saclay is a reactor 
known as EL-3. 

Electricité de France has two power 
producing reactors planned for Marcoule 
in the Rhone Valley. G-1 will be com- 
pleted in 1956, and produce 5,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity. This air-cooled re- 
actor will produce 40,000 kilowatts of 
heat. In 1957 and 1958 will come the 
first unit of reactor G-2. It will pro- 
duce between 100,000 and 150,000 kilo- 
watts of heat, and 25,000 kilowatts of 
electricity. It will be fueled with nat- 
ural uranium, graphite moderated and 
carbon dioxide cooled. A second unit of 
similar capacity will be added in 1958-59, 
and a third unit of 50,000 to 60,000 kilo- 
watts electrical capacity will be com- 
pleted in 1960. Thereafter, every 4 
years,, the French expect to double the 
electrical output from nuclear sources. 
The cost of G—-1 and G-2 wili be about $86 
million. 

The French also are working on a sub- 
marine nuclear propulsion unit. 

CANADIAN REACTORS 


Following the experimental work with 
heavy water moderated research reac- 
tors at Chalk River, the first power re- 
actor is to be built at Des Joaquims, 
Ontario, about 20 miles away. This is 
called the NPD—Nuclear Power Demon- 
strator. It will produce 20,000 kilo- 
watts for Hydro-Electric Power of On- 
tario. It will be built by General Elec- 
tric of Canada. To be ready in 1959, it 
will cost $11 million. Moderated with 
heavy water it will use natural uranium 
for fuel, slightly enriched with pluto- 
nium. The Atomic Energy of Canada, 
Ltd., is supporting the development. 

BELGIUM 


Westinghouse is to supply a power re- 
actor to be ready by April, 1958, in time 
for the opening of the Brussels World 
Fair. A Belgian syndicate of 20 com- 
panies called the Syndicate d’Etude de 
l’Energie Nucleaire is cooperating in the 
venture. The plant is to produce 11,500 
kilowatts of electricity. It will be of 
the pressurized water type, will cost be- 
tween $5 and $5.5 million, or between 
$400-$500 per kilowatt of capacity. It 
will be fueled with slightly enriched ura- 
nium. United States cooperation with 
Belgium is especially critical because of 
our use of the Belgian Congo uranium 
output. The Belgians also are planning 
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to construct a nuclear powerplant with 
an electrical output of 100,000 kilowatts 
ITALY ' 


Westinghouse also has made tentatiy, 
arrangements to sell a pressurize 
water reactor of 10,000 kilowatts Capacity 
to the Fiat Company of Turin. It wij 
operate with enriched uranium. 

Another Italian group, the Societa Eq. 
son, centered in Milan, is seeking a 
reactor plant of 100,000 kilowatt electyj. 
cal output capacity, but have not let the 
contract yet. They plan to spend from 
$22 million to $25 million for it, 

NORWAY 


Norway and the Netherlands hay 
operated jointly the JENER—Join 
Establishment for Nuclear Energy Re. 
search—which operates a pile at Kjeller 
Norway. Proceeding from this experi. 
mental work, Norway is designing a mer. 
chant ship atomic reactor which they 
hope to complete in 1957. Norway also 
plans to build an atomic electric power. 
plant. 

NETHERLANDS 

Following from research carried op 
with Norway, the Dutch plan to build, 
power reactor in their own country, 


SWEDEN 


Sweden plans a power reactor, first of 
test size, then later of 100,000 kilowatt 
electrical output. 

WEST GERMANY 


West Germany plans a power reactor, 
LATIN AMERICA 


The American and Foreign Power 
Co. is in the market for three different 
reactor designs of about 10,000 kilowatts 
each, and costing between $15 million 
and $20 million each, for installation in 
countries where it operates conventional 
powerplants. It is thought that these 
may be built in Brazil, Cuba, and Mexico, 


SOVIET AID 


Just as the United States has an ex- 
tensive program of experimental reactor 
agreements with other countries, the 
Russians claim they are offering similar 
aid to satellites and neutralist countries. 
They have promised powerplants to 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Egypt, and 
Red China. The plant in China is an- 
nounced to produce 6,500 kilowatts of 
electric power. 

Reliability of Soviet announcements 
and stated intentions in the nuclear field 


must, of course, be regarded with the § 


same caution as in other fields. 


SPECULATION ON THE FUTURE OF NUCLEAR 
ENERGY 


There is every indication that existing [ 
knowledge of nuclear principles with 


some engineering development will yield 


electric power competitive in price with F 


most conventional sources. Almost cer- 
tainly there will be new discoveries which 
will reduce costs even below these levels, 


but there is nothing to indicate yet that 
power will become so cheap in the future © 
This is becaust § 


as to revolutionize life. 
even if fuel is free, as is already true of 


a hydroelectric plant, there will always 


be capital costs for the construction of 
the plant. What is true, however, } 
that nuclear fuel promises to rescue us 
from the danger of exhaustion of chemi- 
cal fuels of reasonable cost, and to bring 
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cheaper power to places where chemical 
fuels are how high in cost. Further, its 
availability casts serious doubts on the 
advisability of investing taxpayers’ dol- 
jars in hydroelectric projects, such as the 
roposed multibillion dollar upper Colo- 
rado storage project, which must sell 
wer at relatively high rates for the 
next 100 years to return capital invest- 
ments. a : 

A better basis for estimating nuclear 

wer costs has been provided by the 
revelations this last summer at Geneva 
of United States selling prices for mate- 
yials associated with nuclear energy. 
Enriched uranium is now priced at $88 
a pound, and pure U-235 at $11,000 a 
pound. Deuterium is priced at $140 a 
pound and heavy water at $28 a pound. 
The price of heavy water is now only 
about one-third what had been charged 
by the Norwegian supplier. 

It was also made clear in the discus- 
sions at Geneva that the plentiful ele- 
ment, thorium, may become the principal 
atomic fuel of the world. It converts 
ina breeder reactor into U-233 which is 
fissile. Granite rock was revealed to be 
a practical source of both uranium and 
thorium, opening the door to even larger 
supplies of fuel for the future. 

At least two new applications of nu- 
clear power are under development, 
according to recent announcements. 
One is to use the heat of nuclear reac- 
tions to carry out coal gas synthesis at 
lower cost. Another is to operate a 
nuclear reactor with nitrogen gas as the 
coolant. Instead of powering a turbine 
coupled with an electric generator, the 
gas turbine would power the propeller 
shaft of a merchant ship. This design 
approach, under consideration in the 
United States, would use either graphite 
or beryllium as a moderator. 

Although one can always wish for 
greater speed, sufficient progress has 
occurred in the 2 years since my last 
report to make the assertion that the 
outlook is very hopeful and that there 
isevery expectation that the next 2 years 
will see many additional developments. 





Resolution Calling for the Withdrawal of 
Our Membership From the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Thomas Dixon, national commander of 
the United American Veterans, has pre- 
sented the following resolution of that 
organization, which I should like to have 
inserted in the REcorpD: 

RESOLUTION CALLING FOR THE WITHDRAWAL OF 
OurR MEMBERSHIP FROM THE UNITED 
NATIONS 
Whereas the principal purpose of the 

United Nations was to bring about world 

peace; and 

Whereas the United Nations has been in 
existence for the past 10 years; and 
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Whereas during this time it has been un- 
able to bring about the principal object of 
its purpose, world peace; and 

Whereas, as matters stand today, the 
United Nations is being used by the commu- 
nistic countries as a steppingstone to world 
communism: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United American Vet- 
erans go on record as petitioning the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to render a report 
on H. R. 3296, as to permit this bill to reach 
the floor of the House for action by that 
august body. This bill was introduced in 
Congress by USHER L. Burpick, of North Da- 
kota, and deserves the immediate attention 
of Congress. i 

THOMAS DIXON, 
National Commander. 
FRANCIS F. LEBRUN, 
National Adjutant. 





There Are No Frontier Barriers for Free 
Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on July 4 
of this year our Nation will celebrate the 
180th anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence. Throughout its long his- 
tory extending over 180 years of inde- 
pendence, the United States has been a 
beacon of freedom to colonial and de- 
pendent peoples yearning to attain their 
national independence. Our Declara- 
tion of Independence struck a notable 
spark which ignited a determination for 
freedom among the oppressed and sub- 
jugated peoples the world over when it 
declared: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


Patrick Henry’s stirring words, “Give 
me liberty or give me death” expressed 
the yearnings not only of the American 
Colonies, but also of those under colonial 
rule on other continents as well. From 
Paris, Benjamin Franklin wrote during 
the War of Independence as follows: 

Hence it is common observation here that 
our cause is the cause of all mankind, and 
that we are fighting for their liberty in de- 
fending our own. 


Likewise, the continuing influence of 
American opposition to colonialism and 
tyranny was envisaged by Thomas Jeffer- 
sonin 1790. Hesaid: 

It is indeed an animating thought that, 
while we are securing the rights of our- 
selves and our prosperity, we are pointing 
out the way to struggling nations who wish, 
like us, to emerge from their tyrannies also. 
Heaven help their struggle, and lead them, 
as it has done us, triumphantly through 
them. 


As our country grew in power, prestige, 
and population, the opposition of the 
American people to colonialism was re- 
fiected in our state policy. In his mes- 
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sage to Congress in 1823, President James 
Monroe enunciated a new doctrine: 
The American continents— 


He warned in his message— 
are henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any European 
power. 


The effects of this doctrine in help- 
ing to bring greater freedom, independ- 
ence, and a realization of national as- 
pirations of the Latin American peoples 
is now a matter of history. We are proud 
of our role in that great struggle for 
human liberty by our Latin American 
neighbors. 

During the 19th century, colonial rule 
was severely tightened upon the conti- 
nent of Africa. In Asia, the peoples of 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, Indochina, and the Philippines 
were ail subject to alien control. In 
China there was a race among the co- 
lonial powers to fasten and extend their 
spheres of influence. When the total 
dismemberment of China appeared im- 
minent in 1899, it was the United States 
which consistently remained firm in 
seeking to preserve China’s territorial in- 
tegrity. At that time our Secretary of 
State, John Hay, enunciated the so- 
called open-door policy—a policy of equal 
opportunity which, while it did not stop 
the expansion of foreign influence in 
China, it discouraged outright annexa- 
tion of territory. 

The consistency of United States policy 
in opposing the spread of colonialism in 
China has since become traditional 
throughout the past half century. Suf- 
fice it to recall that in 1932, even while 
the League of Nations was still debating 
the issue, the late Secretary of State 
Stimson proclaimed American nonrecog- 
nition of the Japanese conquest of Man- 
churia. 

During World War IT, a war in which 
the might of this Nation saved vast areas 
in all parts of the world from becoming 
colonies of Nazi Germany and Japanese 
imperialism, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt minced no words in urging in- 
dependence for the subjugated peoples 
in colonial areas. His opposition to the 
return of French rule to Indochina was 
outspoken. The same was true of our 
attitude toward the continued rule of 
the Netherlands in Indonesia. As for 
United States policy regarding inde- 
pendence for India, Burma, and Ceylon, 
it is recalled that at one point during the 
war our diplomatic representative in 
India was so outspoken on the question 
of freedom for that country that the 
British Government requested his re- 
eall. 

When the United Nations Charter was 
being formulated and _ subsequently 
adopted at the San Francisco Conference 
in 1945, the United States supported the 
establishment of a trusteeship system 
which provided for international scru- 
tiny of the administration of certain de- 
pendent areas in various parts of the 
world. At the war’s end, we supported 
the independence of Korea. Independ- 
ence was also restored to Ethiopia. The 
Arab States in the Middle East were 
granted their independence. Later, the 
new state of Israel was created and our 
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country was among the very first to ex- 
tend its recognition. 

The list of newly independent nations 
does not end there. True to the promise 
which had been given by our country, 
the Philippines were granted full inde- 
pendence on July 4, 1946, nearly 10 years 
ago. This was followed by the British 
grant of independence to India, Paki- 
stan, Burma, and Ceylon in 1947. In 
contrast with our peaceful transfer of 
power in the Philippines and also in the 
former British dependencies in Asia, In- 
donesian independence was won in 1949 
amid bitterness and hostilities. 

In Indochina, after 8 years of costly 
warfare in human lives and resources, 
the independence of Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia had been achieved. Among 
the last remaining colonial areas in Asia, 
Malaya and Singapore have each held 
elections during the past year and have 
thus taken a long step on the path 
toward self-government. In Africa, 
Libya gained its independence, while 
Tunisia and Morocco have been granted 
a large measure of self-government by 
France. In very recent days Sudan has 
cast off its British-Egyptian yoke and has 
joined the growing list of independent 
nations on that continent. 

With certain exceptions, it may well 
be said that western European co- 
lonialism has been swept from the conti- 
nent of Asia. It is now being seriously 
challenged in Africa. Parts of that 
sprawling continent are now in boiling 
ferment, while other areas are showing 
unmistakable signs of political stirrings. 
Judging by past experiences, it would 
seem that the western nations in that 
area of the world are facing the over- 
whelming trends of historical evolution— 
the trends toward freedom and national 
independence. 

In its essence, the issue of colonialism 
is simply a question of the inherent right 
of peoples to exist in freedom from ex- 
ternal domination and control. On this 
question, I am happy that the history of 
our country over these past 180 years has 
been a flaming testimonial of the opposi- 
tion of the American people to the evils 
of colonialism. Only the blind can fail 
to see that testimonial. Only those who 
are themselves seeking to foist upon the 
world a new brand of colonialism and 
tyranny will not admit it, for it is in their 
selfish interests to try to label us as 
defenders of colonialism. 

Nearly a year ago, on April 11, 1955, 
the President of the United States re- 
stated this heritage of the American peo- 
ple. He said: 

By tradition and conviction, our Nation is 
committed to the independence and self- 
determination of all peoples. This deter- 
mination, rooted in our own revolt against 
colonial status, is exemplified by our en- 
couragement of Cuba and the Philippines 
to assume full freedom and control of their 
own destiny as independent nations. 
Throughout our history, and especially in 
the postwar years, the American people have 
made substantial personal sacrifices so that 
other peoples may enjoy internal stability 
and hope for the future. 


Yet now, as many of these former 
colonial and subjugated peoples are 
struggling with the trials and tribula- 
tions of their newly found independence, 
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the freedom of these new states is being 
threatened by a militant communism. 
For the United States to stand aloof and 
permit Communist imperialism to 
trample upon the liberties of these free 
nations would hardly be consonant with 
our traditional opposition to colonial 
domination, including the Communist 
brand of colonialism. We Americans 
want the newly born states to remain 
free and to enjoy the fruits of their hard- 
won freedom. We have given them eco- 
nomic aid and we have extended them a 
helping hand out of the deep store of 
technical skill and knowledge which our 
people possess. We want to continue to 
share these blessings with them, so that 
they can stride confidently into the fu- 
ture as free nations. 

Ironically enough, our motives are 
sometimes misconstrued by the very 
people whom we are trying to help. At 
times, these nations have the delusion or 
suspicion that through our aid we are 
endeavoring to impose upon them some 
new form of colonial control. The Com- 
munists, of course, strive mightily to 
nourish this delusion and to spread it 
far and wide, in order to divide the free 
nations and to entrap in their clutches 
the weak and the naive. They strive to 
cover up their own despotism and the 
lack of fundamental standards of free- 
dom, decency and human dignity within 
the confines of the Communist empire. 

In the December 13, 1955 issue of Look 
magazine, Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, who recently toured the 
Soviet Union, has an article entitled 
Soviet Colonialism—Product of Terror. 
The opening paragraph reads as follows: 

The Soviets denounce colonialism and pose 
as champions of the underdog. Yet, within 
its own borders, the U. S. S. R. today has a 
brand of colonialism similar to the kind the 
French practice in Morocco and more evil 
than anything England ever promoted. 


Justice Douglas then adds the follow- 
ing: 

I speak of Central Asia, where I spent a 
month last summer. In this part of the 
Soviet Union, political control is concen- 
trated in the hands of Russians; there are 
segregated schools, special courts fcr the 
trial of Russians, discrimination against the 
native people, a ruthless suppression of all 
nationalist sentiments, and a quick liquida- 
tion of all those who dare breathe a word 
about liberty. 


Mr. Speaker, such is the type of co- 
lonialism practiced by the Communists. 
It is no different in Eastern Europe than 
it is in Central Asia. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing their recent tour of India and Burma, 
the Soviet leaders Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin continually stressed how much the 
Kremlin hates colonialism. Upon his re- 
turn to Moscow Mr. Khrushchev at- 
tacked the bourgeois nations of the West 
as representing an imperialistic pact 
that is a disgrace to modern man, and 
he emphasized: “We shall keep repeat- 
ing this point as long as colonialism 
exists.” 

We wish he would do so, but we also 
wish he would tell the truth. In such 
event, he will be repeating himself a 
great deal, because Communist colonial- 
ism has chalked up a long and black 
record which is truly a disgrace to mod- 
ern man. Will Mr. Khrushchev be sure 
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to include the peoples of Albania, By. 
garia, Czechoslovakia, East Germany 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania 
Poland, Rumania, and the Ukraine, wh, 
are suffering in Europe because of the 
colonialism of communism. He shoulg 
also not overlook the peoples of Outer 
Mongolia, Tibet, North Korea, and North 
Vietnam, who are suffering in Asia be. 
cause of the colonialism of communism, 

And when Mr. Khrushchev speaks 
about India’s and Burma’s Colonia] 
status in the past, he must not forget to 
tell the truth here, too, namely—that jt 
was “imperialists” like the British who 
gave them a free choice and enableq 
them to attain their independence 
But this would be expecting too much 
from one who perverts modern history 
who approaches it in a cynical manner, 
and seeks to interpret it in an upside. 
down version to suit communism’s ends, 

The fact of the matter is that, if Mr, 
Khrushchev would be honest and truth. 
ful with himself and with the world at 
large, he would stop shedding crocodile 
tears over the colonialism of the past 
and would try to convince his colleagues 
in the Kremlin to make an end to the 
colonialism of the present. I mean the 
brand of Soviet colonialism in Europe 
and Asia which is infinitely worse than 
that ever practiced by ariy Western 
power. 

I cannot believe that the peoples of 
Asia, in their desire to maintain their 
freedom and independence, will volun- 
tarily suppress this desire and allow 
themselves to be swallowed up by Com- 
munist colonialism. The untold mil- 
lions of people in Asia, who a short 
while ago existed in faceless anonymity, 
are on the march to attain political and 
economic independence. It is incum- 
bent upon us, the people of America, to 
bring to the people of Asia a clear pic- 
ture of the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of a free and democratic 
society such as we have in this country, 
as against the despotic and ruthless 
society of the Communist world. There 
is no doubt in my mind as to their 
choice, if given the true facts. 

In a discussion of Asian policy, the 
London Times recently stated as 
follows: 

The West will fail to understand Asia if 
it thinks Asia’s attitude to communism can 
be equated with its own. However much it 
has traduced its first ideals, communism 
proclaims itself the liberator of the common 
man from want and indignity. There are 
many common men in Asia suffering from 
both. It proclaims the brotherhood of man 
and that is echoed most warmly in Asia, It 
proclaims equality which Asia assiduously 
demands. Its message is all-embracing. 


Mr. Speaker, before it is too late, we 
must bring to the people of Asia the 
truth that real liberation, that genuine 
brotherhood of man, and equality of 
peoples and nations will not be acquired 
by linking their future with communism. 
Communism is dangling false hopes and 
promises before their eyes. We must 
help open their eyes to the fact that 
once they get behind the iron curtain 
they can forget about freedom and 
brotherhood and equality and all the 
other things for which they are aspiring. 
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1 stated above that there is distrust 
and suspicion of United States motives in 
that part of the world. The thought is 
widely shared by many people in Asia 
that the actions of the United States are 
compromising its traditions. In certain 
instances, it is felt, our country has 
placed strategy before liberty, and mili- 
tary policy before the advance of de- 
mocracy. In short, they believe that, 
where a military ally of ours stands to be 
embrarrassed, we fail to act in support 
of the dependent and the oppressed. 

To these people we should say: If you 
will judge our actions from a more real- 
istic and long-range point of view, free 
from emotional or partisan approach, 
then you will find that in the vast ma- 
jority of instances our actions have been 
determined on the basis of the general 
welfare of mankind as a whole, and of its 
future survival as a free civilization. 

Perhaps what is needed at this time 
isa careful reorientation of our policy in 
Asia. That reorientation should also 
include a restatement or reassurance to 
all the peoples of Asia and Africa regard- 
ing the true American conviction on 
colonialism. I feel that the situation 
calls for dramatic and forceful evidence 
from the American people and their rep- 
resentatives in Congress that we are loyal 
to our heritage and to the doctrine of 
freedom for all. 

Mr. Speaker, for these reasons I am 
today introducing a resolution reaffirm- 
ing our traditional policy of opposition 
te colonialism as a basic tenet of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. The resolution de- 
clares “there are no frontier barriers for 
free men’ and maintains that United 
States policy “will continue to be the ex- 
pansion of freedom throughout the 
world.” The resolution also extends the 
greetings of this Congress and the Amer- 
ican people to the subjugated people suf- 
fering from Communist colonialism in 
Europe and Africa and expresses the firm 
hope that they will soon be liberated 
from Communist domination and be 
“able to resume their existence as inde- 
pendent nations, developing their na- 
tional cultures in peace and freedom.” 

Let us establish this firmly as one of 
the foundations of American foreign pol- 
icy today. Let us unmistakably prove 
to the nations of the world that the 
United States disclaims any colonial 
prerogatives or designs. We always 
have been and always will be opposed to 
the subjugation of any nation, and we 
Shall at all times be prepared to help 
subjugated nations attain their inde- 
pendence. 

Let us emphatically establish this as 
our foreign policy for 1956. The Ameri- 
can people stand for the expression of 
freedom throughout the world. In or- 
der to achieve this, we must plant the 
seed of hope among peoples everywhere. 
While the policy of Soviet Russia is to 
expand the Iron Curtain and to engulf 
aS Many nations as possible behind its 
bars, we must be determined to break 
it wide open wherever it now exists. We 
do not recognize, and never will recog- 
nize, that there are frontier barriers for 
freemen. 

Mr. Speaker, the Holy Bible has served 
humanity as a great source of inspira- 
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tion in times of stress because of the 
eternal truths which it expounds. In 
Similar fashion, our Declaration of In- 
derendence, our Constitution, and the 
Bill of Rights are a source of genuine 
inspiration to the people of the United 
States and of the whole world because 
of the fundamental principles of free- 
dom and human dignity which they ex- 
pound. It is, therefore, imperative for 
us to reaffirm strongly and clearly that, 
since colonialism is against the princi- 
ples enunciated in these basic documents 
on which our Nation is founded, hence 
we cannot tolerate it anywhere in the 
world. 

Such is the meaning and purpose of 
my resolution. I call upon all of my 
colleagues to support it. I also urge the 
committee to which the resolution is 
being referred to give it early considera- 
tion. We cannot afford to lose any more 
precious time. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution — 


Concurrent resolution reaffirming the United 
States’ policy of opposition to colonialism, 
restating the United States’ policy of ex- 
panding freedom throughout the world, 
and sending greetings to those suffering 
under the colonialism of the Communists 
Whereas it is now evident that it is the 

policy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

publics to expand and extend the Iron Cur- 
tain to engulf other free nations; and 

Whereas the United States, has, through- 
out its history, opposed the subjugation of 
any nation, through colonialism, imperial- 
ism, or any other form of tyranny; and 

Whereas the United States is at all times 
prepared to help subjugated nations attain 
their national aspirations and their free- 
doms; and 

Wheréas the United States at this time 
reaffirms its traditional policy of opposition 
to colonialism, imperialism, and similar 
forms of tyranny which is, and always has 
been a basic tenet of the foreign policy of 
this country: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 

(the Senate concurring), That, in pursuance 

of this policy, the Congress and the people 

of the United States declare that there are 
no frontier barriers for free men and declare 
that the foreign policy of the United States 
for 1956 will continue to be the expansion of 
freedom throughout the world, and send 
greetings to the people of Albania, Bulgaria, 

Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Estonia, 

Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ruma- 

nia, and the Ukraine, who are suffering in 

Europe because of the colonialism of com- 

munism, and to the peoples of North Korea, 

North Vietnam, Outer Mongolia. and Tibet 

who are suffering in Asia because of the 

colonialism of communism, and express the 
firm hope that these peoples will soon regain 
their freedom from domination by the 

Communists and will be able to resume their 

existence as independent nations, developing 

their national cultures in peace and free- 
dom. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am also inserting into the 
ReEcorpD a very timely article which was 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on January 3, 1956. The 
article is written by Edward Crankshaw 
and deals with the subject I discussed 
above. It reads: 

Russia's REcorRD AS A COLONIAL POWER 

(By Edward Crankshaw) 

Lonnon.—It was all too easy for Mr. 


Khrushchev in Indian and Burma to rep- 
resent the Soviet Unicon as the champion of 
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anticolonialism. But it has nothing to do 
with the truth. Russia is also one of the 
great colonial powers; and, unlike Britain 
or France, Russia has never given up an inch 
of the territory she has taken from small 
nations. 

The conquest of Siberia proceeded almost 
unnoticed by the outside world; the Rus- 
sians, over the centuries, moved slowly east 
until they got to the Pacific. But it was a 
conquest nonetheless, involving innumer- 
able small wars and the subjugation and 
reduction of innumerable Asiatic tribes and 
nationalities. 

It was an operation not unlike the Ameri- 
can conquest of the Red Indians, but it 
took longer, and what remained of the tribes 
of Siberia, the Yakuts, the Bashkirs, the 
Tartars and the rest, has now been absorbed 
into the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The grandfathers of the present-day in- 
habitants of Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Turk- 
menia, Khirgizia, to say nothing of the 
Georgians and the Azerbaidjans, and Arme- 
hians of tho Caucasus, did not submit them- 
selves to Moscow of their own free will. 
They fought hard and bitterly and over 
many years against the organized armies of 
the Tsars. 

When the Revolution came the process in 
many cases had to be repeated. With the 
collapse of central authority, there was an 
empirewide move toward separatism. This 
included not only the Asiatic nationalities, 
but also the Ukranians and the peoples of the 
little Baltic nationalities. Of all these, only 
the last managed to preserve their separate 
identities—until they were reoccupied once 
more by the Russians in 1940. 

For the rest there was no hope at all, 
though the proud and high-spirited Geor- 
gians gave the Russians a grueling time be- 
fore they finally surrendered to their great 
compatriot Stalin. 

Even today separatism is far from dead: 
it constantly smolders and intermittently 
flares up all round the perimeter of the great 
Muscovite empire, and is kept under control 
only by the efficiency and ruthlessness of 
General Serov’s security police. 

Mr. Khrushchey does not call this rebel- 
liousness a national liberation movement: 
he calls it bourgeois nationalism, and it is 
the supreme crime against the Soviet state. 
For Stalin laid it down explicitly that the 
idea of self-determination among nations 
was always right when the ruling power 
belonged to the bourgeois world and always 
wrong and counterrevolutionary when the 
ruling power was Russia. And so it goes on. 

This is not an argument against colonial- 
ism as such. Colonialism has clearly had 
its place in the history of world development. 

Colonialism, with all its evils, has raised 
up and educated backward peoples to the 
point at which they feel able to turn suc- 
cessfully against their conquerors the very 
weapons from newspapers to guns which 
those conquerors taught them to _ use. 
Everywhere, that is to say, except in the 
great Russian empire where, sealed off from 
the outside world, the colonial nations can- 
not make their voices heard. 

Dreadful things have happened through- 
out the length and breadth of the Soviet 
empire, and dreadful things are still hap- 
pening. So it can truly be said that Mr. 
Khrushchev is interested only in national 
liberation movements and anticolonialism 
when these are directed against the Western 
powers and are calculated to weaken their 
economy and undermine their authority and 
strategic position. 

The peoples of Indonesia, of Africa, are en- 
couraged to raise their voices and fight the 
imperial authority. The peoples of Uzbekis- 
tan and Georgia may not cry out and, if they 
move against the imperial authority, are im- 
mediately struck down. 

Nobody would deny that 
brought benefits to her colonies. 


Russia has 
The re- 
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ward of total obedience is a gradual rais- 
ing of the standard of living and increas- 
ing absorption in the Soviet way of life— 
which means the Russian way of life. 

But the peoples are still subject absolutely 
to the central authority. 

The Russians take the line: Resist us 
and we shall annihilate you; do exactly as 
we tell you, however different it is from 
what you want to do, and we shall share 
with you everything we have. It may not 
be what you want, but it will be good for 
you. There may not be much to share now, 
so that you have to give more than you 
receive; but one day, if you do what we 
tell you, we shall all be rich together. 

This is a point of view. But it is not the 
point of view of the hundreds of thousands 
of martyrs who struggled for so long, who 
in lesser numbers still struggle, against Rus- 
sion domination. And Mr. Khrushchev 
knows it. 


The Status of Forces Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I include the following article from 
the Daily News, of February 1, 1956: 

: CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 


WASHINGTON, January 31—We wish all 
good luck to Representative Frank J. 
BECKER, Republican of New York—because 
he’ll need it—in his effort to persuade Con- 
gress to end the fantastic arrangement by 
which every American in our Armed Forces, 
ordered to serve in a foreign country by 
United States military command, loses his 
rights as an American citizen once he is 
picked up by foreign police and tried by for- 
eign courts. 

It makes no difference whether the arrest 
on foreign soil is on suspicion, or whether 
the charge be minor or major—a traffic viola- 
tion or a murder—the fact remains that for 
the first time in the history of the Republic 
an American in uniform is no longer sub- 
ject to trial and discipline by his command- 
ing officer. Instead he is surrendered to the 
far-different criminal jurisdiction and 
punishments of Japan, France, North Africa, 
and some of the distant lands we’re protect- 
ing, where petty larceny is punished by the 
amputation of the offending, thieving hand. 

Members of our armed personnel are now 
serving time in the prisons of Japan, Ger- 
many, France, etc., after convictions by for- 
eign courts under circumstances which 
denied them the rights of American citizens. 
All this started when Harry Truman’s Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson worked out the 
so-called “status of forces” agreement and 
on June 16, 1952, Truman sent it up to 
Capitol Hill as a “Presidential agreement.” 

It was, in fact, a treaty—and a bad one— 
and should have been help up until it re- 
ceived a two-thirds approval of the Senate. 
It never would have become law had the 
proposed Bricker amendment been on the 
books to curb the assumed Presidential au- 
thority which burgeoned when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt loftily took over treatymaking 
power on his own. 

Since that time, scores of members of the 
overseas Armed Forces have been tried and 
convicted by foreign countries. They have 
complained that they have been-deprived of 
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their constitutional rights by such trials and 
convictions and efforts have been made to get 
a Supreme Court decision on the issue. Legal 
efforts, backed by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the American Legion, regarding 
some French convictions of American GIs, 
have stalled in the appellate divisions here 
when efforts to serve habeas corpus writs on 
the Defense and State Department leaders 
ran into legal obstacles. 
DEMANDS CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTEES 


More recently, counsel retained by Ameri- 
can soldiers convicted by Japanese courts 
have intervened in Federal court proceedings 
here in Washington. These are still pending. 
As Representative Eecker declared before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, “If we are 
going to draft the Americans, send them 
overseas to die, then the least we can do is 
to give them their constitutional guaran- 
tees.” 

Representative HARRISON WiLLIAMS (Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey) came to the defense of 
the White house “right” to make these per- 
sonal “agreements” with foreign govern- 
ments. 

This White House “status of forces” per- 
sonal agreement tagged onto the NATO setup 
is in head-on collision with the basic law 
laid down by the great Chief Justice John 
Marshall (1755-1835) incidentally himself a 
soldier. It also collides with traditional pro- 
cedure in such cases, including World Wars I 
and II, until July 12, 1953, when the “agree- 
ment” got an OK from the Senators then on 
the floor. 

Until that date an American in uniform 
guilty of misbehavior or crime on foreign 
soil was promptly turned over to his com- 
manding officer for trial and punishment ard 
never, under any circumstances, handed over 
to foreigners. We Americans followed the 
same rules here. If allied personnel got 
drunk or disorderly in Times Square they 
were taken into custody by New York police 
and promptly turned over to their foreign 
superiors. Which is as it should be. But 
that isn’t true of Americans today. Yet 
Chief Justice Marshall clearly put it into 
the law of the land: 

“Service in the Armed Forces of the Re- 
public of the United States shall not abro- 
gate or nullify the constitutional rights of 
an American citizen.” 

GI’S FEEL THE UNITED STATES HAS LET THEM 
DOWN 


Representative BecKER, who in 1950 codi- 
fied and rewrote the military laws for New 
York State, takes a dim view of the Defense 
Department defense, which runs along the 
line: “After all, in general, these men found 
guilty got off with lighter sentences from 
foreign courts than they would have received 
from an American court-martial.” 

BEcKER, in Britain last summer, inter- 
viewed GI’s imprisoned in such famous jails 
as Wormwood Scrubs Prison, Maidstone 
Prison, etc. He reports that the Americans 
he interviewed “almost to a man” feel their 
Government has “let them down” by failing 
to insist on their constitutional guaranties 
in trials abroad. They are entitled to coun- 
sel, under the treaty, but only to advise, not 
to represent them, he said. 

One disadvantage to the GI convicted in 

ritain is that when he appeals, he runs the 
risk of having his sentence increased—a risk 
not incurred under American justice. 

One Becker example: an American GI was 
arrested for drunken driving in England and 
fined 150 English pounds (approximately 
$400). Although he had not had an accident 
or injured anyone, while a United Kingdom 
citizen was fined 10 pounds ($28) the same 
day for the same sort of offense. 

“I don’t see why we can’t put our forces 
in those countries without whittling away 
some of our constitutional protection,” he 
said. “After all, it’s for mutual defense; 
theirs as well as ours.” 
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A Revolution in Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un. 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to call attention to the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on February 
4, and was entitled ““The Marvelous Nay. 
tilus.” The editorial asserts that the 
world’s first atomic-powered submarine 
represents “a new dimension in naya] 
tactics and strategy,” and says that it 
has “expedited a military revolution.” 

This tremendous achievement reflects 
the highest possible credit upon our 
Navy, our scientists, and all others who 
pioneered in this development; and to 
them should go our deepest thanks. 

On the other hand, this event should 
point up the sober and alarming fact 
that the Soviet Union is working at fe. 
verish speed and with all available re. 
sources in this and related fields. Al- 
ready, the Russian submarine fleet is the 
largest in the world, and their produc- 
tion of military aircraft outstrips our 
own. Further, they are believed to have 
a guided missile of much greater range 
than ours, and to have tested a hydrogen 
bomb high in the air which indicates 
great strides in this field. 

Let me again urge with all the strength 
at my command that our leaders reject 
at once and for all times the fatal temp- 
tation to put dollars above defense, or to 
place a balanced budget above national 
security in a world which is fraught with 
peril to every nation in the free world. 

The editorial is as follows: 

THE MARVELOUS “NAUTILUS” 

Just a year ago at this time, the U. S. 5. 
Nautilus—the world’s first atomic-powered 
submarine—made history with its initial test 
run. And since then, according to a Navy 
report on its performance to date, it has 
proved itself many times over as a seapower 
instrument full of revolutionary significance. 

It is no exaggeration to say this. Never 
before has the world seen anything quite like 
the Nautilus. Never before has there been 4 
submarine so fast or so deadly—and so mar- 
velously equipped to carry out undersea of- 
fensive and defensive missions over vast dis- 
tances without having to surface for air. 
What it represents, in itself, is a sort of new 
dimension in naval tactics and strategy. 

To appreciate this, we have only to bear 
in mind a few of the facts that the Navy 
has cited in reporting on what the Nautilus 
has achieved in its first year of operation. 
It has traveled, all told, more than 26,000 
nautical miles without refueling. On one 
cruise it has sailed nonstop for 8 days and 
14 hours. On another cruise, totally sub- 
merged, it has moved at an average speed of 
16 knots on a 1,300-mile mission. And on 
yet another cruise, it has stayed beneath the 
surface of the sea, without once rising for 
a breath of fresh air, for 3 days, 17 hours, and 
14 minutes. 

Moreover, as the Navy’s report proudly de- 
clares, there are other statistics about the 
Nautilus—statistics bearing upon such things 
as its true maximum speed on the surfacé 
and submerged—that are far more impres- 
sive, but they cannot be revealed for security 
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reasons. What we can be sure of, however, is 
that they all add up to an unprecedented 
and extremely potent new factor in American 
seapower. Small wonder that the President’s 
pudget snessage for fiscal 1957 calls for still 
more atomic submarines, and for an experi- 
mental nuclear-powered cruiser, and for ac- 
tion to make @ reality of atom-propelled air- 
craft carriers and giant bombers. In prov- 
ing itself, the Nautilus has expedited a mili- 


tary revolution. 





Another Old Soldier Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have recently read, and in the future 
will hear, much about some remarks 
made by an “old soldier.” He, however, 
is not the only one who can write. 

Robert L. Thompson, who started his 
military career in combat in World 
War I, and served in World War II, ac- 
cumulating as a citizen soldier, a Na- 
tional Guardsman, over 17 years of 
active military service, recently came 
back from Japan, and started a news- 
paper, the Moran (Kans.) Sentinel. 

After reading the first installment of 
the Ridgway articles, Colonel Thomp- 
son, who has a high regard for General 
Ridgway as a soldier, took pen in hand 
last week and in his editorial columns 
wrote, speaking from personal observa- 
tion and experience: 

MILITARY WASTE 


In the first of a series of articles appearing 
in a national magazine, former Chief of 
Staff Matthew B. Ridgway is critical of the 
defense policy of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. According to Ridgway we are not 
spending enough money on national de- 
fense. It is the same old tune all generals 
sing, especialy after they retire on a fat 
pension. 

It is true, as Ridgway says, that we do not 
have adequate defense, but it is not the 
fault of the administration. It is the fault 
of the Army, the Air Force and the Navy. 

Since War II ended more than half of the 
Federal budget has gone to these three 
services, yet our defenses are pitifully weak. 
It is due entirely to unexampled and crim- 
inal waste in the armed services. 

For 10 years the Congress has appropri- 
ated adequate sums for defense but most 
of it has been wasted by protean and cred- 
ulous dullards who, while enjoying the 
dolce far niente of the Pentagon, have never 
learned anything except how to squander 
money. 

Today, as always, Officers and enlisted men 
are being transported from one post to an- 
other throughout the world for no good 
reason. Today, Major Jones, now serving in 
Korea, will receive orders transferring him 
to Fort Riley. Tomorrow at Fort Riley, 
Captain Ward will receive orders transfer- 
ting him to Germany. In 6 months he will 
Probably have his feet on a desk in the 
Pentagon. All of this insane shuffling of 
personnel goes on month after month, and 
no one knows how may millions it is costing 
the taxpayers. 

What is needed is not more cash for the 
armed services but men in the Pentagon 
endowed with some capacity for adult ra- 
tocination in matters pertaining to business 
administration. 
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A Petition for a Solvent America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. JARMAN. .Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include a petition of the 
Oklahoma Public Expenditures Council 
and an editorial on this petition which 
appeared in the Oklahoma City Times. 
The response to the action by the coun- 
cil was overwhelmingly sympathetic and 
strikingly gratifying, with nationwide 
response from all segments of the Ameri- 
can scene. 

A PETITION FOR A SOLVENT AMERICA 


Whereas the Federal debt has risen to such 
proportions that the annual interest charge 
now constitutes the second largest item in 
the Federal budget, 

Whereas the Federal budget remains out 
of balance even though the national income 
is now at an alltime high. 

Whereas a continuation of deficit financing 
by the Federal Government necessitates fur- 
ther increases in the Federal debt, 

Whereas continuing increases in the Fed- 
eral debt will further depreciate the value 
of our American dollar, 

Whereas the financial chaos which will re- 
sult from a continuation of this policy may 
well destroy our present form of government 
and our individual liberty, 

Whereas Members of Congress, seeking re- 
election in 1956, will be subjected to terrific 
pressure to both reduce taxes and increase 
spending: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That members of the Oklahoma 
Public Expenditures Council, assembled at 
their ninth annual meeting, place them- 
selves on record petitioning Congress: 

1. To take such action as may be necessary 
to place our Federal Government on a pay- 
as-you-go basis except in times of extreme 
emergiencies. 

2. To forego any reduction in taxes until 
such time as the budget is balanced and a 
start made toward orderly reduction of the 
present burdensome debt. 

8. To approve no new or increased spend- 
ing programs unless plans for financing such 
new or increased programs within the frame- 
work of a balanced budget be included as a 
part of the authorization; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this petition be 
mailed to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Budget 
Director, all Members of Congress, the na- 
tional chairman of both major political 
parties, and presented to the proper commit- 
tees of Congress at the appropriate time; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this petition be 
mailed to the presiding officers of State and 
national organizations, and that such or- 
ganizations, their members, and all citizens 
be invited to join in this effort to protect 
the solvency of our Nation. 





[From the Oklahoma City Times of 
November 29, 1955} 
OKLAHOMA'S CRUSADE FOR SOLVENT AMERICA 
About a month ago the Times commented 
upon a petition originated by the Oklahoma 
Public Expenditures Council, approved unan- 
imously by that organization. Since that 
action a significant thing has happened. 
The petition was printed in a newspaper 
of national circulation, and signed petitions 
have been piling into the OPEC office at a 
great rate, with 44 States represented, includ- 
ing 5,000 Oklahoma names in 1 week. 
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The petition, in brief, calls on Congress to 
put the Government on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, forego tax reductions until the budget 
is balanced and a start is made on reducing 
the public debt, and disapprove all new 
spending proposals which cannot be financed 
within the framework of a balanced budget. 
The document is significant for a number 
of reasons—for instance: 

1. It constitutes a blueprint for sound 
fiscal administration on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

2. It indicates that a substantial number 
of citizens are willing to forsake temporary— 
and that word should be emphasized—indi- 
vidual benefits for the welfare of their 
country. 

3. It now shows signs of snowballing into 
a national movement of monumental propor- 
tions which can hecome a major factor in 
saving the citizens of this country from the 
disastrous effects of runaway inflation. 

4. It provides all citizens an opportunity 
to register their protest against unsound and 
dangerous Government policies and practices 
supported and advocated by demagogs in 
both parties. 

Every widow—in fact, every person living 
on a fixed income in this country—should 
be listed among the signers of this petition. 
Every life-insurance policyholder, every man 
or woman who owns a Government bond 
should add their names to the list. 

These people, striving to provide for them- 
selves rather than become wards of the Gov- 
ernment in their declining years, have been 
robbed of $158 billion in purchasing ability 
in the last 15 years by inflation—generated 
to a great extent by Government policies. 

Petitions are worth not a dime a dozen 
unless they are vigorously followed up by an 
individual action and support. If there is 
a strenuous followup, Oklahoma will get the 
credit for starting one of the most momen- 
tous movements in the history of our Nation. 





- 





Something To Bank On 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, an 
editorial from the Peru (Ind.) Tribune: 
[From the Peru (Ind.) Tribune of February 

1, 1955] 
SOMETHING To BANK ON 


During war and its aftermath, the Gov- 
ernment gave American farmers incentive to 
expand their output to meet the extraordi- 
nary needs of this country and its allies, 
Now it must supply fresh incentives to get 
them to reduce production in the face of 
monumental surpluses. 

For too long the high, rigid price support 
law encouraged farmers to produce too much. 
Foreign markets fell off but the crops kept 
piling up—in Government warehouses. 

At length, under President Eisenhower, a 
shift was made toward more flexible supports 
designed to minimize the lure and put prices 
more in line with true market’ conditions. 
But the switch was so long in coming that 
by then the Nation’s surpluses had become 
well nigh unmanageable. 

Meantime the farm price decline that set 
in even before the Eisenhower regime has 
continued apace. Total net income from 
farm products has slipped substantially. 
This has hurt family-sized farms more than 
large commercial establishments. It has 
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left many ordinary farmers outside the sweep 
of America’s newest wave of prosperity. 

The President’s new farm proposals rep- 
resent a broader and more drastic attack 
upon the farmer’s dilemma. They seem to 
emphasize not so much immediate relief as 
a long-range approach which might con- 
ceivably get farmers out of their predica- 
ment for an indefinite time. In this respect 
they show political nerve in an election year, 
when the clamor is for quick solutions. 

In addition to offering a multitude of de- 
vices for directly reducing present sur- 
pluses—research into new market uses, 
removal of barriers to sales abroad, etc.— 
the President asks Congress to enact what 
is being called the soil-bank program. 

Under this plan farmers would be com- 
pensated for taking out of production either 
fertile lands or marginal soil or both. Pay- 
ment could be taken in cash or feed stocks 
now in Government hands. 

In this case of productive soils, farmers 
would be asked to cut their crop acreage 
voluntarily below existing allotments, in 
return for payment. 

They would also be used with the same 
incentives, to put their marginal lands back 
into forest or grassland. This soil presum- 
ably would be removed indefinitely from the 
crop-producing category. 

These soil bank measures, together with 
the frontal assault on current surpluses, 
would be expected within fair time to make 
deep inroads into our mountainous reserves. 

No one can properly say how effective this 
approach would be. But at least it is an 
approach that goes beyond the sterile think- 
ing which says that high, rigid price sup- 
ports and only they can get American 
farmers out of their low spot. 

At the minimum the soil bank plan con- 
stitutes a start down newly inventive lines. 
At best it may contain the core of a real 
solution. 


Federal Funds for Cancer Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Moline Daily 
Dispatch of Tuesday, January 31, 1956: 

FEDERAL FUNDS FOR CANCER RESEARCH 

The proposal of President Eisenhower that 
Congress provide more money for medical 
research into the preventions and cures of 
the great human killers—especially cancer 
and heart disease—makes extremely good 
sense. 

He requested an appropriation of $126.5 
million to penetrate “the dark mysteries” of 
cancer and other diseases. 

Although Mr. Eisenhower treated the 
proposed program as new, we interpret his 
remarks to mean that he urges a vastly 
stepped-up program. 

Congress has usually been responsive to 
requests for cancer research funds. The 
current appropriation of $21.7 million is $2 
million higher than the fiscal 1954 appro- 
priation. In addition, the American Cancer 
Society last year raised more than $24 mil- 
lion through private solicitation, of which 
about one-third went directly into research. 

A stepped-up program is needed for can- 
cer research. Now the Nation’s second most 
potent killer—behind heart disease—cancer 
is draining countless wasted millions of dol- 
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lars off the gross national product, to say 
nothing of causing shocking suffering 
throughout the land. 

The money being poured into research by 
the American Cancer Society and the Fed- 
eral Government has not been sufficient to 
maintain an adequate research program on 
a continuing and integrated basis. 

For one thing, cancer research has a stag- 
gering overhead because it involves the use 
of expensive electronic equipment, atomic 
energy devices and fuels and the time and 
energies of hundreds of highly skilled doc- 
tors; technicians, and scientists. Some ele- 
ments of this research cannot be put to- 
gether on a modest basis; by the nature of 
steps needed to go through experimentation, 
these elements must be huge or nothing. 

For another thing, research of this mag- 
nitude cannot be programed on a 1-year 
basis. The human beings involved need to 
have something more tangible for their own 
futures than year-by-year contracts. Many 
of them, of course, are on permanent ten- 
ure, but there is a high degree of insecurity 
in research which a greatly expanded pro- 
gram will soften. 

On the matter of principle, Federal aid 
should not be used to help people who are 
not inclined to help themselves. But in 
this case, with the American Cancer Society 
straining to raise every dime it can and fall- 
ing far short of a goal—that of all-out re- 
search—Federal participation on a major 
basis is justified. 


High Stakes Over China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of Tuesday, 
January 31, 1956: 

HIGH STAKES OVER CHINA 


“If we stand together, there is almost any- 
thing we can do together. If we fall apart, 
or if we are driven apart, then there is no 
danger which may not befall the free world.” 

So spoke British Foreign Secretary Selwyn 
Lloyd on his arrival with Prime Minister 
Eden for talks at the White House. Mr. 
Lloyd’s remark offers much for Americans 
and British to think about. It could be an 
epitaph for the free world, or it could be the 
foreward to a glorious and peaceful and 
secure future. 

None of the difficult subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the White House threatens to drive 
America and Britain apart more than the 
long-standing disagreement over Red China. 
Nothing could torpedo the American-British 
alliance more quickly than a British vote to 
admit Red China to the United Nations. 

Such @ move would provoke a wave of 
resentment and anti-British feeling in this 
country unparalleled in years. It would 
open a major campaign to get the United 
States to quit the U. N. It would either 
wreck the U.N. or convert it into a rubber- 
stamp organization for the Communists. It 
would be the coup de grace for an already 
weak Western alliance. 

Sir Anthony is too much of @ practical 
politician not to see the dangers of such a 
move in an American election year. But we 
hope he will find time while here to sound 
out American sentiment. If he does, we be- 
lieve he is too much of a practical diplomat- 
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ist not to see the disaster that woulg be 
caused by British support of Req China 
membership in the U. N.—this year or any 
year in the foreseeable future. 

Britain recognizes Red China; the Uniteg 
States does not. Britain believes Red Chin, 
should be admitted to the U.N. But becayg 
of American opposition, Britain has refraineg 
from openly pressing the issue. It has aq. 
hered to an unwritten understanding not t 
provoke the question—that is, an agreemen; 
to disagree. 

Pressure for admission of Red China ty 
U. N. will be greater next year, however. 
Many new members admitted last fall fayor 
it, and India’s pressure on Britain to abap. 
don the United States will increase. 

That would be a bonanza for the Commu. 
nist world—a diplomatic and political tr. 
umph for the Reds comparable to the Com. 
munist seizures of power in Russia and 
China. It would legitimize the bandit regime 
in Peking, already branded an aggressor by 
U. N., and elevate it to a legal and moral 
position of equality with the great powers, 

It would defeat the main objective of 
American and free-world policies—to contain 


. communism from further expansion and 


prestige. 

Whatever will be the ultimate place of Red 
China.in the world, this certainly is not the 
time to pass out honors to a regime that has 
transgressed not only the laws of nations but 
the laws of humanity. 


Sir Anthony could do no greater service for 
American-British unity or for the free world’s 
cause against despotism than to stand firmly 
with the United States in opposing the pres. 
sures to honor Red China with admission to 
U.N. and to dishonor Nationalist China with 
ouster. 

It is no longer enough to stand passively 
on the sidelines. Britain must stand to 
gether with the United States against Red 
China’s bid to shoot its way into the United 
Nations. Otherwise, both Britain and the 
United States may hang separately from 4 
Red gibbet. 


Bill To Provide Federal Program of 
Insurance and Reinsurance Against 


Flood Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today filed in the House a bill of insur- 
provide for a Federal program of insur- 
ance and reinsurance against flood 1oss 
in this country. 

This measure is similar to that filed 
in the Senate today by Senators LEHMAN, 
of New York, and KENNEpy, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The bill encourages private insurance 
company participation in the program. 
The Commissioner of the Federal Flood 
Insurance Administration, the new con- 
stituent agency of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, would be required 
give Congress his opinion every fifth year 
on the feasibility of private insurance 
companies taking over the program 
completely. 

We all know, Mr. Speaker, that 
thousands of property owners in the 
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Northeast and on the west coast suffered 
millions of dollars in damage due to the 
1955 floods. Citizens must have the op- 
portunity of being protected against such 
future disasters. In the past, however, 
private insurance companies just could 
not risk flood insurance offerings and still 
hope to remain solvent. 

Under this bill we are offering protec- 
tion to real and personal property owned 
privately or by State and local govern- 
ments, but no State participation is re- 
quired. The bill sets a per policy limit 
of $10,000 face value on real and personal 

roperty for one to four family residences 
and $100,000 face value for other real 
and personal property in a single loca- 
tion. 

This should encourage private insur- 
ance companies to issue policies covering 
risks above these limits, with the aid of 
Federal reinsurance, 





Conservationists End Colorado River 
Project Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
my colleagues, Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
of Colorado, and I recently notified lead- 
ing conservation organizations that Echo 
Park Dam would not be a part of the 
upper Colorado River storage project— 
that an alternate site had been adopted. 
Echo Park Dam has been deleted by 
agreement of Representatives and Sen- 
ators in the upper basin States, and an 
amendment is being proposed to the 
project act to insure the integrity of the 
national park system. 

For the information of the Members 
of Congress, I am submitting herewith 
a letter I have received from the Council 
of Conservationists, 588 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.: 

JANUARY 23, 1956. 
Hon. W. A. Dawson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washineton, D.C. 

Dean Mr. Dawson: Congressmen from the 
upper Colorado Basin States and prospective 
Senate conferees have guaranteed the Na- 
tion's conservationists that the Echo Park 
Dam will not be reinserted into the upper 
Colorado bill when it comes up for action in 
this session of Congress, and the administra- 
tion has also reversed its former stand on this 
matter and has agreed to drop the Echo Park 
Proposal. 

Furthermore, we have now been assured 
that the following two provisos will be added, 
in their appropriate places, to H. R. 3383 when 
it reaches the floor of the House and that 
Senator ANDERSON and other prospective 
Senate conferees will support the inclusion 
ol these two provisos: 

1. Provided further, That as part of the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
the Glen Canyon unit the Secretary of the 
Interior shall take adequate protective meas- 
ures to preclude impairment of the Rainbow 
Bridge National Monument. 

2. It is the intention of Congress that no 
aim or reservoir constructed under the au- 
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thorization of this act shall be within any 
national park or monument. 

In view of these agreements we no longer 
oppose this bill. In fact, we also wish to 
commend the proponents of the project for 
the addition of these provisos, which we are 
glad to support as of great positive value to 
the cause of conservation, for they are a 
reaffirmation of the national park principle 
at a time when the National Park System, in 
the minds of many, is in serious danger. 

We who have led the fight against the Echo 
Park Dam are accordingly pleased to be able 
to take our present position. 

Sincerely yours, 
HORACE M. ALBRIGHT, 
Trustee for Conservation, 
Ira N. GABRIELSON, 
Citizens’ Committee on Natural Resources. 
HOWARD ZAHNISER, 
Council of Conservationists. 





Salute to the Boy Scouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Paterson (N. J.) Evening News 
of February 1, 1956: 

SALUTE TO THE Boy Scouts 


We salute the Boy Scouts of America on 
its 46th birthday, to be observed during Boy 
Scout Week, beginning Monday. 

Scouting is a program for all boys every- 
where. It is successful in the widest rural 
areas and in the most congested cities be- 
cause it possesses an inherent appeal for the 
healthy, vigorous, normal American youth 
and also offers fields of achievement for the 
handincapped. 

It has often been said that a boy can al- 
ways find something to do. It is when he 
finds something to do that does not measure 
up to reasonable standards that he may get 
in trouble. Scouting offers a steadying hand 
that often tips the scales away from delin- 
quency. 

Scouting has three program parts to meet 
the needs of boys of different age levels. 

Over 1 million families, together with their 
8-to-10-year-old sons, participate in Cub 
Scouting, said to be America’s largest and 
most dynamic parent-and-boy program. 
Today there are 1,430,000 Cub Scouts in 
36,000 Cub packs. 

Boy Scouting provides for boys from 11 to 
13 an outdoor program that helps them grow 
in character and citizenship. Today 1,160,- 
000 Boy Scouts are active in 54,000 troops. 

Exploring serves the boy of 14 and over 
with a rich program filled with high adven- 
ture and opportunities to practice good citi- 
zenship. Today 440,000 Explorers are mem- 
bers of 14,000 Explorer units or Boy Scout 
troops. 

Many hands join to bring scouting to 
these 3,030,000 boys and young men. In 
addition to the 1,070,000 adult volunteers 
who provide the leadership for them there 
are 68,000 sponsoring institutions that actu- 
ally operate the 104,000 scouting units. 
This roll of institutions sponsoring Scout 
units really represents democracy in action. 
They represent the religious, civic, educa- 
tional, and veterans’ organizations of the 
Nation. 

Appropriate indeed it is to say: “Happy 
Birthday, Boy Scouts!” 
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Congress To Use the Atom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, nearly a 
year ago, the House of Representatives 
authorized the House Office Building 
Commission, in collaboration with the 
Architect of the Capitol, to enter upon 
a very substantial program for not only 
the construction of a new office building 
for House Members, but also for en- 
larging and modernizing Capitol Hill, 
generally. 

In connection with this sizable un- 
dertaking, there are the problems of 
heating, electricity, and air-condition- 
ing, all of which are the natural by- 
product of atomic energy. 

Since I have been somewhat instru- 
mental in encouraging greater applica- 
tion of the possible uses of atomic energy, 
it occurred to me that perhaps here was 
an opportunity to show not only the 
Congress, but the Nation and the entire 
world just how helpful and practical the 
atom could be. Accordingly, I made a 
suggestion to the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, Mr. George Stewart, that he discuss 
the matter with knowledgeable persons 
in the Atomic Energy Commission as well 
as the staff of the joint committee. 

When it became evident that the ini- 
tial consideration showed that the idea 
might be feasible, I then wrote to the 
Speaker of the House, the Honorable 
Sam Raysurn, more formally, urging 
that the matter be thoroughly consid- 
ered and canvassed. 

During the intervening months, the 
matter has been rather thoroughly ex- 
plored and the point has been reached 
where all persons, who had given any 
thought to it, are confident that the idea 
is not only feasible and practicable, but 
that it can be done economically as well. 

In order to be more certain of its 
feasibility and practicability, it seems 
highly desirable that a detailed study 
and survey be made by competent per- 
sons in the field of atomic energy. Ac- 
cordingly, the Honorable CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON, junior Senator from New 
Mexico and chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and I have 
introduced companion measures in the 
Senate and House today authorizing the 
appropriation of $200,000 for the neces- 
sary survey to be done under the direc- 
tion of the Architect of the Capitol, and 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the letter addressed to Speaker 
RAYBuRN last year and the press release 
issued today by the Architect of the 
Capitol: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 22, 1955. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: As senior member of 
the Joint Planning Committee you are aware 
that present plans for expansion of Capitol 
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Hill buildings, together with new construc- 
tion under way of contemplated and certain 
planned classified activities, will require ap- 
proximately 25,000 kilowatts of heat to pro- 
vide space heating in winter and electricity 
for air-conditioning in summer. These 
planned modifications and new construction 
are needed not only to meet the pressing 
office and committee space problems, but 
also to provide suitable and safe locations 
for Capitol Hill personnel in the event of 
enemy attack. 

In thinking about these matters, it oc- 
curred to me that the Congress should con- 
sider the installation of an atomic power 
reactor. to provide the needed heat and 
electric generating capacity. The atomic 
power reactor appealed to me from several 
vantage points: 

1. It would provide a source of heat and 
electricity for the Capitol area independent 
of any disruptions that might occur to 
Metropolitan utility systems. It could be 
buried beneath the present powerplant. 
The sort of shielding necessary for the re- 
actor itself would also give it protection for 
everything but a direct hit with a very large 
bomb. 

2. Its economics of operation, I am told, 
may well prove to be more attractive by the 
time it is operating than any other inde- 
pendent source of energy. For such an in- 
dependent source of energy the only alter- 
native in this area is a diesel plant, which 
requires underground fuel storage, and 
whose fuel is relatively high cost in 
Washington. 

3. The size of the reactor needed to do the 
job—about 25,000 kilowatts of heat energy— 
is of very widespread interest for use by rural 
electric cooperatives, in small metropolitan 
areas and in many foreign countries. Yet, to 
date, no substantial effort on a plant of this 
size has been undertaken by Government or 
industry. A need for such a plant by the 
Congress would serve to speed the day when 
such users would be able to benefit from 
atomic power. 

4. The location of an atomic-power plant 
at the Capitol, undertaken at the initiative 
of the Congress, would serve as a dramatic 
demonstration of the practicability of atomic 
power and the feasibility of locating atomic- 
powerplants in cities. It would also be a fine 
example of leadership by the Congress in an 
area of untold national significance. Simi- 
larly, it would have great international im- 
pact. 

5. Additionally, it would provide an early 
opportunity for the tens of thousands of 
American citizens who come to Washington 
and who have supported the development of 
atomic energy with their taxes to see a prac- 
tical application of atomic power. 

These considerations led me to explore fur- 
ther the idea of installing a 25,000-kilowatt 
atomic reactor on Capitol Hill. Discussions 
were held with the Architect of the Capitol, 
scientists of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and members of the staff of the joint com- 
mittee. Far from regarding the idea as im- 
practical, these discussions show it to be 
quite worthy and workable. A preliminary 
study of such a reactor system for Capitol 
Hill is being undertaken by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, in consultation with the 
Architect of the Capitol. In my opinion, the 
study will bear out the preliminary estimates. 

I recommend this project to you, and urge 
its most serious consideration by the Joint 
Planning Committee. 

Very sincerely, 
STERLING COLF, 
Member of Congress. 


[Press release issued by the Architect of the 
Capitol, February 6, 1956] 

A bill was introduced in the Senate, today, 

by Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New 

Mexico, and in the House of Representatives 
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by W. STERLING COLE, of New York, both mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, authorizing the Architect of the 
Capitol, under the direction of that com- 
mittee, to make surveys and studies and 
prepare recommendations and reports, in- 
cluding preliminary plans and estimates of 
cost, for providing and utilizing atomic en- 
ergy for lighting, heating, power, and air- 
conditioning refrigeration for the Capitol 
Building and Grounds; Senate and House 
Office Buildings; Capitol Power Plant; Su- 
preme Court Building; Congressional Library 
Buildings; Botanic Garden; Legislative Ga- 
rage; Government Printing Office; Washing- 
ton City Post Office; and the Folger Shakes- 
peare Library (all of which are connected 
with the Capitol Power Plant, which produces 
air-conditioning refrigeration and steam for 
heating and other purposes, and from 1910 
to 1951 also generated electrical energy for 
light and power); the additional Senate Of- 
fice Building now under construction; the 
additional House Office Building and related 
improvements authorized by Congress last 
year and now in the planning stage; the Ex- 
tension of the Capitol and related improcve- 
ments also authorized by Congress last year 
and now under study; and for any new con- 
struction and improvements which can be 
reasonably anticipated and for which light- 
ing, heating, power, or air-conditioning re- 
frigeration services may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be supplied from the same source 
as the Capitol group of buildings. 

Under the provisions of the proposed legis- 
lation, the Architect of the Capitol, under 
the direction of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, is authorized to engage such 
professional engineering services as may be 
necessary for making the surveys, studies, 
recommendations, and reports authorized. 

The proposed legislation also provides that 
the surveys, studies, recommendations, and 
reports shall develop full information con- 
cerning the feasibility of providing and uti- 
lizing atomic energy for the purposes pro- 
posed, and shall also develop full information 
concerning the safe, practical, adequate, and 
appropriate means and facilities for accom- 
plishing such purposes. 

The proposed legislation further provides 
that, upon completion of the surveys, studies, 
recommendations, and reports, the joint 
committee shall submit to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives a report 
thereon, together with such recommenda- 
tions as the committee may deem advisable. 


Greatest Engineering Blunder in Our 
History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, gigan- 
tic Glen Canyon Dam, $421 million 
main unit of the proposed upper Colo- 
rado River project, could become the 
greatest engineering blunder in our his- 
tory, because water for the project 
might pour into two enormous subter- 
ranean sievelike basins, instead of flow- 
ing through the dam to make hydro- 
electric power. 

Alongside of the proposed Glen Can- 
yon Dam and Reservoir are two under- 
ground basins of almost unbelievable 
size. Once the 700-foot-high dam was 
built across the Colorado River, the flow 
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of water could back up and pour 
these immense sieves. 

One of these great subbasements of 
the earth is known as the Kaiparowits 
Basin. It would hold at least 250 million 
acre-feet of water. The other is the 
Henry Mountains Basin, and it would 
hold 100 million acre-feet of river wate; 
An acre-foot of water is enough water {, 
cover one acre of ground a foot deep 

That is 350 million acre-feet of water 
or at least 26 years’ flow of the whole 
Colorado River at this point. 

If adequate power cannot be produceg 
by the dam to pay its cost, it hardly 
seems reasonable to build it and force 
this great new loss on the taxpayers of 
the Nation. 

Scientific data in my hands make jt 
doubtful that Glen Canyon Reservoir 
could be filled in our lifetime, and 
doubtful as well that adequate power 
could be produced by the dam. I am 
appending at the conclusion of my re. 
marks the full text of a memorandum 
to me by geologist Harold W. Hoots, 
Ph. D., on this subject. 

This matter demands an exhaustive 
investigation by independent geologists 
and engineers who have no personal 
interest in the project, as do those em- 
ployed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
whose employment depends on author- 
ization of more projects by Congress. 

The Kaiparowits and Henry Moun- 
tains Basins can hold enough water to 
cover the District of Columbia to a 
depth of 8,000 feet. 

That is enough water to serve the 
people of New York City for £8,000 days, 
or 268 years. 

Here, based on sound geological re- 
ports, we have the frightening spectacle 
of the whole Colorado River flowing for 
years into gigantic underground 
sponges. 

The great dam that is proposed here 
could well stand as a towering monu- 
ment to engineering folly and a memo- 
rial to the wanton waste of all these 
millions. It could become history's 
most colossal white elephant. 


These endless cellars are immediately 
adjacent to the reservoir site and 
plunge as far as 2,000 feet in depth. 
There are miles and miles of rock of 
great porosity through which the river 
water would flow away, to be forever 
lost to use in the cavernous depths of the 
earth. 

This rock is marked by enormous 
cracks and fissures which I have ob- 
served myself as late as last December. 
Water backed up behind Glen Canyon 
Dam could have free flowing passage into 
them and into the great basin through 
them. Undoubtedly many of _ these 
cracks and fissures occurred during the 
gigantic geologic earth movements that 
created these tremendous downwalpPs. 

Such a loss would be a major tragedy. 
In addition to the great money loss to all 
taxpayers, the entire economy of most 
of the West would be irreparably dam- 
aged. This in turn would affect the 
welfare of the entire Nation. 

Last December, in the company of 
Geologists Harold W. Hoots, Ph. D., and 
Peter H. Gardett, I made an examina- 
tion of the Glen Canyon Dam and Res- 
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evoir area in northern Arizona and 
southern Utah. The country contains 
no roads,~and the trip was made by heli- 
copter. Samples of Navaho sandstone 
and Chinle shale rocks were brought out 
from the reservoir site. 

A portion of Dr. Hoots’ memorandum 
states as follows: 

The Navaho sandstone clearly is sufficient - 
ly porous and permeable to contain large 
quantities of water, and to permit movement 
of this water from the proposed reservoir into 
and through the sandstone walls to areas of 
lower hydrostatic pressure. 


I wish to emphasize that the Bureau 
of Reclamation has reported favorably 
on the proposed upper Colorado River 
project and its chief unit, Glen Canyon 
Dam, without adequate information as 
to the practicability of the project, with- 
out proper engineering studies, and 
without determining the immensity of 
water losses that would occur. 

In House Document No. 364 of the 
93d Congress, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s explanation of the project, a star- 
ting admission is made as to water 
losses of an unexplained nature in the 
San Juan Basin. The reservoir’s waters 
would extend 71 miles up the San Juan 
River which is crossed by the Henry 
Mountains downwarp. At page 180 the 
following is stated: 

Unexplained losses of water have been re- 
ported also in the San Juan River Basin. 
The proposed study in the vicinity of the 
Navaho Reservoir is for the purpose of 
evaluating this loss, and determining the 
quantities that are lost by evaporation and 
transpiration. 


In connection with these structural 
basins, House Document No. 364 adds on 
pages 180-181: 

There is also the question whether the 
Kaiparowits and Henry Mountains structural 
basins contain significant amounts of un- 
saturated strata in positions where they 
might draw water from the Glen Canyon 
Reservoir. 

Several wells drilled in the region for oil 
indicate that the regional water table is at 
great depth below the plateaus. In the Mexi- 
can Hat field along the San Juan River, 
small quantities of oil were encountered in a 
synclinal structure, an exceptional occur- 
rence which has been explained as due to 
the lack of ground water in the area. 
Ground-water studies are proposed for the 
purpose of determining the position of the 
regional water table. There is also the ques- 
tion whether the Kaiparowits and Henry 
Mountains structural basins contain signifi- 
cant amounts of unsaturated strata in posi- 
tions where they might draw water from 
the Glen Canyon Reservoir. 


I most emphatically agree with Dr. 
Hoots and other eminent geologists and 
engineers that the Glen Canyon reser- 
voir project has been proposed and rec- 
ommended without benefit of a vast 
amount of information essential to a 
determination of the practicability and 
future success of this project. ‘This is 
evident from statements made by the 
United States Geological Survey that 
much of this essential information is not 
available. 

Orderly consideration of his project 
should come only after the Geological 
Survey has had an opportunity to com- 
Plete the topographic and geologic map- 
Ping of the entire proposed reservoir 
area, investigate underground water 
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conditions, soil and erosion hazards, and 
appraise and make available to all con- 
cerned the results of these studies. 

On last Monday I told this body of the 
existence of large outcrops of Chinle 
shale in the proposed reservoir area that 
could be undermined by its waters, caus- 
ing collapse of overlying massive rock 
formations and disaster to the power po- 
tential of the Glen Canyon power project 
and thus the entire financial structure 
of the proposed upper Colorado River 
storage project. 

If the reservoir will never hold water, 
concerning which there is considerable 
doubt from what I have said today, the 
Chinie of course, will not have oppor- 
tunity to disintegrate and fill the reser- 
voir with its own residue and the over- 
lying rocks. 

In either eventuality, or with a com- 
bination of them, the net effect would 
still be to make the Glen Canyon project 
a complete failure. 

Thus it would be folly to proceed to 
consideration of this legislation without 
a complete and thorough geological 
study of this area and the final and ab- 
solute determination of the questions I 
have raised. 

My studies have been attacked and will 
be attacked by proponents of the proj- 
ect whose local interests are under- 
standable. But these local interests 
sheuld be subordinated to the gen- 
eral welfare of the Nation, its taxpayers, 
and its fiscal integrity. 

If Iam wrong in this geological analy- 
sis, if the respected and distinguished 
geologists who agree with me is wrong, 
then let the facts be collected through 
studies that are yet to be made. But 
let not this Congress embark upon a pro- 
gram which learned and distinguished 
opinion warns may be one of tremen- 
dous folly and disastrous financial con- 
sequence. I reiterate, no further legis- 
lative steps should be taken with regard 
to this project until full, complete and 
thorough geologic studies and analyses 
have been made of the Glen Canyon 
Reservoir site. 

I say this despite the fact that under 
date of February 2 the Department of 
the Interior finally wrote an answer to 
my inquiries dated January 3 with re- 
spect to these basins and other geologic 
questions regarding the Glen Canyon 
site. It is interesting to note that this 
February 2 letter did not reach my office 
until February 4, whereas another Feb- 
ruary 2 letter from the Department to 
me appeared on that date in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp proceedings of the 
other body. 

In 1950 when House Document No. 364 
was prepared Interior geologists con- 
cluded: 

Several wells drilled in the region for oil 
indicate that the regional water table is a 
great depth below the plateaus. 


In 1956, now that the geologic feasi- 
bility of the plan is under scrutiny and 
the Bureau of Reclamation is hot to per- 
petuate its massive bureaucracy by hav- 
ing Congress authorize new projects, any 
new projects, they say, through the De- 
partment’s letter: 

All evidences from existing oil and water 
wells and observation of springs and seeps 
within the basin show a normal tributary 
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water table with no significant volume of 
unsaturated strata. 


Comparing the two quotations one 
wonders indeed how such contrary con- 
clusions can be reached if in truth and in 
fact the Bureau of Reclamation is pro- 
ducing unbiased and uncolored scientific 
opinion rather than self-serving state- 
ments toward its goal of self-preservation 
at the taxpayers expense. 

It_also should be a matter for those 
interested in evaluating these conflicting 
Bureau opinions to know that the so- 
called water wells on which the Bureau 
is placing substantial reliance for its 1956 
opinion are little more than scratches on 
the surface which could be expected un- 
der any conditions to yield some recently 
captured rainfall. This is the footnote 
in the Bureau’s letter describing two 
wells on the northeast side of the Kaipa- 
rowits Basin on which the Bureau’s 
learned 1956 opinion is based: 

Utah State Engineer Application No. 8288 
located T.40S, RSE. (unsurveyed) Depth- 
water 5’ yield 22/PM-—Utah; State Engineer 
Application No. 8289 located T.41S., R5E. 
Unsurveyed. Water in standstone at 5’ yield 
22g/PM. 


I submit that 2 scratches on the sur- 
face, only 5 feet deep, yielding the 
meagre amount of 2 gallons of water per 
minute can hardly substantiate the Bu- 
reau’s conclusion. Turn on the tap in 
any kitchen sink and you will get out a 
lot more than 2 gallons of water in a 
minute. 

I repeat once again, no further legisla- 
tive steps should be taken with regard to 
this project until full, complete, and 
thorough geologic studies and analyses 
have been made of the Glen Canyon 
Reservoir site, preferably by geologists 
other than those in the employ of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 


So that there may be no question or 
doubt with resepct to the Hoots’ memo- 
randum, I am setting it forth in its en- 
tirety, except for the illustrations which 
cannot be reproduced in this REcorD: 
MEMORANDUM ON GEOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE 

PROPOSED GLEN CANYON DAM SITE AND RES- 

ERVOIR AREA IN NORTHERN ARIZONA AND 

SOUTHEASTERN UTAH 

(By Harold W. Hoots) 

The writer was requested by Hon. Craic 
HosMeErR to undertake a geological investiga- 
tion of the proposed Glen Canyon Dam site 
at Mile 15 on the Colorado River in northern 
Arizona, and the proposed reservoir area lo- 
cated principally in southeastern Utah and 
extending 186 river miles up the Colorado 
River from Mile 15, and 71 miles up the San 
Juan River. 

URPOSE OF THIS INVESTIGATION 

The purpose of this investigation was 
threefold, namely: 

1. To inspect in the fleld critical geologi- 
cal aspects of the proposed Glen Canyon Dam 
site and reservoir area, and to collect rock 
Samples considered essential to this investi- 
gation; 

2. To review: 

(a) existing conclusions and recommenda. 
tions pertaining to the proposed dam site; 
and . 
(b) published geological data pertinent to 
the proposed dam site and reservoir area, 
for the purpose of appraising the adequacy 
of geological investigations that preceded 
the recommendation of this construction 
project; and 
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8. To ascertain from tests by qualified 
engineering laboratories certain critical 
physical properties of rocks exposed at the 
proposed Glen Canyon Dam site and in the 
reservoir area. 

PROCEDURE 
Fieldwork 


The geological investigation and collection 
of rock samples in the field was done by 
Harold W. Hoots and Peter H. Gardett, con- 
sulting geologists, December 12-14, 1955. 
Transportation by helicopter made it pos- 
sible not only to inspect the geology of the 
proposed Glen Canyon Dam site and reser- 
voir area from the air, but also to land at 
strategic localities for the examination of 
rock outcrops and the collection of rock 
samples along both the Colorado River and 
the San Juan River. 

Several hundred pounds of rock samples 
were collected, flown out by helicopter, and 
shipped for laboratory determination of cer- 
tain physical properties of the Navaho sand- 
stone and the Chinle shale. Samples of wa- 
ter from the Colorado River and the San 
Juan River also were collected for use in 
conducting laboratory tests on rock samples 
under conditions that would approach actual 
field conditions within the proposed reser- 
voir area. 

Photographs were taken to illustrate the 
erosional characteristics of rock formations 
critical to the proposed reservoir area, and to 
emphasize the difficulty and tremendous ex- 
pense involved in constructing a dam that 
would adequately protect Rainbow Bridge 
from destruction by the proposed reservoir. 

Laboratory tests of rock samples 

The more important of the laboratory tests 
were directed toward: 

1. Determination of the permeability and 
porosity of the Navaho sandstone which 
forms the walls of the canyon of the Colorado 
River at the proposed Glen Canyon Dam site 
and along most of the 186 river miles of the 
proposed reservoir area. 

These tests were made with water from 
the Colorado and San Juan Rivers, and were 
designed to duplicate, insofar as possible, 
conditions that would exist within the pro- 
posed reservoir. Their purpose was to de- 
termine: 

(a) the ability of this Navaho sandstone to 
absorb water from the reservoir; 

(b) the capacity of the pore-spaces within 
a unit volume of this sandstone; 

{c) The total quantity of reservoir water 
that could be lost by leakage through the 
sandstone walls of the proposed reservoir, 
and thence by natural gravity drainage into 
the large structural basins known to extend 
from the Colorado River for many miles to 
the north; 

(ad) The magnitude of the leakage that 
might occur around the abutments .of the 
proposed Glen Canyon Dam at mile 14; and 

(e) Whether Rainbow Bridge National 
Monument can be protected from flooding 
by a dam built in this sandstone. 

2. Determination of the physical charac- 
teristics of the Chinle shale which outcrops, 
and would be covered by water, along 50 
river miles of the proposed reservoir area. 

The purpose of these tests was to deter- 
mine the ability of the Chinle shaie to main- 
tain its position and physical strengthen 
when saturated with water, and, under these 
conditions, to support the load of several 
hundred feet of overlying cliff-forming Win- 
gate and Navaho sandstone, and to thus 
prevent the ultimate loss of much of the cal- 
culated capacity of the proposed reservoir. 

Office studies and preparation of this 
memorandum 

Critical review of available information 
bearing directly on investigations of, and 
recommendations made for, the proposed 
Glen Canyon Dam and reservoir was essen- 
tial to this investigation and the prepara- 
tion of this memorandum. Particular atten- 
tion has been devoted to: 
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1. Published and mimeographed reports by 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation and 
the United States Geological Survey on the 
geology and ground water of the area con- 
taining the proposed Glen Canyon Dam and 
reservoir area; 

2. To the adequacy of the investigations 


,made by the Bureau of Reclamation of the 


physical character of the Navaho sandstone 
at the proposed Glen Canyon Dam site, and 
to the extent that the Chinle shale in the 
reservoir area will increase sedimentation 
and reduce the storage capacity and useful- 
ness of the reservoir; and 
3. The problems and expense involved in 
the construction of a dam designed to pro- 
tect the Rainbow Bridge, and the uncer- 
tainty that such a dam would actually pro- 
vide this protection. 
FINDINGS 
The Navaho sandstone 


The canyon of the Colorado River at the 
proposed Glen Canyon Dam site and along 
most of the 186 river miles of the proposed 
reservoir is composed entirely of Navaho 
sandstone. This sandstone, as it occurs in 
this region, is described by Dr. Herbert E. 
Gregory and Dr. Raymond C. Moore? as fol- 
lows: 

“The Navaho sandstone is essentially an 
ageregate of white, crystal-clear quartz 
grains, loosely held together with cement. 
In general the cement is weak. Even where 
iron oxide forms the bond it is not easy to 
obtain a well-trimmed hand specimen, and 
much of the rock exposed at the surface is 
so friable that it crushes under the foot, 
and a single blow of the hammer may reduce 
a block of sandstone to a mass of dust. 
Blasting this rock with powder presents spe- 
cial difficulties.” 

J. W. Harshbarger, C. A. Repenning, and 
J. T. Callahan? of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, make the following statement 
regarding the Navaho standstone: 

“One striking feature of this sandstone is 
its great permeability and capacity to ab- 
sorb, immediately, a substantial portion of 
the light precipitation. Evidence of this 
rapid absorption is the extremely small 
amount of runoff from the area of outcrop. 
Undoubtedly, the Navaho sandstone trans- 
mits water more freely than any other water 
bearer in the region.” 

Laboratory tests of porosity and permeability 

Samples of Navaho sandstone coliected 
from the lower part of the canyon wall at 
the site of the proposed Glen Canyon dam 
were determined to have a porosity varying 
from 24.3 to 25.5 percent, and an average 
porosity of 25 percent. One acre-foot of this 
sandstone thus has sufficient porosity to 
contain one-fourth of 1 acre-foot of water. 

The permeabilities of these samples of 
Navaho sandstone to air were found to be 
Uniformly high, to vary from 4,920 to 5,180 
millidarcys, and to average 5,060 millidarcys. 
Their permeabilities to Colorado River water 
under normal vertical hydrostatic gradient 
for 100 hours averaged, at the end of this 
100 hour period, 1,330 millidarcys. Permea- 
bilities of this magnitude permit compara- 
tively rapid movement of water into and 
through the Navaho sandstone. 

Significance of established porosity and 
permeability: The Navaho sandstone Clearly 
is sufficiently porous and permeable to con- 
tain large quantities of water, and to permit 
movement of this water from the proposed 
reservoir into and through the sandstone 


1The Kaiparowits Region, U. S. Geological 
Survey Professional Paper 164, pp. 65 and 
66, 1931. 

2The Navaho Country, Arizona-Utah-New 
Mexico, included in the Physical and Eco- 
nomic Foundation of Natural Resources, p. 
121, by Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, U. S. Congress, 
1952. 
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walls to areas of lower hydrostatic Pressure 
Several such areas of lower pressure adjoin, 
the proposed reservoir and are tabulate 
below. 

1. The sandstone walls of the canyon aq. 
jacent to the proposed dam and the lowe; 
end of the proposed reservoir: Average per. 
meability of this sandstone indicates that jy 
excess of 15 million gallons of water may 
leak around the abutments of the proposeg 
dam every day. 

2. The Kaiparowits downwarp or stry. 
tural basin: This geologic feature, one of the 
major structural basins of this region, e. 
tends from the lower part of the propose; 
reservoir northwestward for 70 miles. (Se 
accompanying map of A. A. Baker, of Uniteg 
States Geological Survey.) It is a magnig. 
cent natural basin for containing water jy 
volume many times that calculated for the 
proposed Glen Canyon Reservoir. 

Access of water to this basin from the 
proposed reservoir is provided by poroy 
and permeable Navaho sandstone walls along 
50 river miles of the proposed reservoir im: 
mediately above the proposed dam. This 
basin covers over 1,700 square miles and has 
the capacity, within the Navaho sandstone 
alone, to hold an estimated 250 million acre. 
feet of water when the proposed Glen Can. 
yon Reservoir is full. Since this capacity is 
about 10 times that calculated for storage in 
the proposed Glen Canyon Reservoir, it js 
essential to determine how much of this 
capacity is empty and is thus free to drain 
water from the proposed reservoir. 

3. The Henry Mountains Basin: This geo- 
logic feature crosses the Colorado River about 
45 river miles above the mouth of the San 
Juan River. It is similar to the Kaiparowits 
Basin in its geologic character and ability 
to drain water from the proposed reservoir 
It has ready access to the reservoir through 
permeable Navaho sandstone walls along 
many river miles of the proposed reservoir, 
and it has the capacity, within the Navaho 
sandstone alone, to hold an estimated 100 
million acre-feet of water when the proposed 
Glen Canyon Reservoir is full. It is essential 
to determine how much of this capacity is 
empty and is thus free to drain water from 
the proposed reservoir. 

4. The Rainbow Bridge National Monu- 
ment: This area, it is proposed, is to be pro- 
tected from flooding by a dam built in the 
porous and permeable Navaho sandstone, but 
regardless of the cost expended this low area 
will be subject to flooding by seepage of 
water from the proposed reservoir through 
the Navaho sandstone. 


The Chinle shale 


The Chinle shale is exposed along the can- 
yon walls of the Colorado and San Juat 
Rivers for an aggregate distance of about 5 
river miles within the proposed reservoir 
area. Its importance to the proposed rese!- 
voir area lies in the fact that it immediately 
underlies the canyon-forming Wingate and 
Navaho sandstones and, in areas of exposure 
of this shale, provides the only foundation 
support for these overlying cliff-forming 
rocks. 

The Chinle shale is a fine-textured ben- 
tonitic type rock that varies in color from 
gray to blue, red, and purple. When exposed 
to the elements it has little resistance \ 
erosion, and when brought in contact with 
water it expands and rapidly disilvegratés 
to a shapeless mass of mud. 

If brought in continuous contact with 
water from the proposed reservoir this Chile 
shale, which now is partially protected ™ 
canyon walls above the river level, would im- 
mediately disintegrate and flow down slope 
into the reservoir. More importantiy, 
would undermine and cause collapse of #! 
overlying cliff-forming rocks in extensive 
areas bordering the proposed reservoir. Al! 
of the broken debris resulting from this 
collapse would move down slope and would 
partially or completely fill the proposed res 
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ervoir in these extensive areas of Chinle 
outcrop. 

Field and laboratory investigations of the 
character, distribution, thickness, and geo- 
logical relations of the Chinle shale strongly 
indicate that this formation, if brought in 
contact with water in the proposed reservoir, 
would contribute materially to rapid diminu- 
tion of the capacity and usefulness of the 
reservoir for water storage. 

The Chinle shale is not thin. According 
to H. D. Miser* this formation has a thick- 
ness of 800 to 1,000 feet in the drainage area 
of the San Juan River. Its thickness in at 
least some of the critical areas of exposure 
along the nearby Colorado River appears to 
be similar. 

LACK OF ADEQUATE INFORMATION 

It is essential that the expenditure of 
money required for the proposed Glen Can- 
yon Dam project be supported and justified 
by adequate data, and expert appraisal and 
interpretation of these data. Published 
statements by the United States Geological 
Survey emphasize the fact that a vast quan- 
tity of data essential to a technical evalua- 
tion of the soundness of this project has not 
been obtained. 

The following quotations of statements by 
the United States Geological Survey are 
taken from pages 178-182 of House Document 
No. 364, 883d Congress, 2d session, entitled 
“Colorado Storage Project.” 

Page 178, second paragraph: 

“Although much information on water re- 
sources Of the upper Colorado River Basin 
already has been collected, available records 
fall far short of presenting the complete un- 
derstanding of water resources which will be 
needed for purposes of the storage plan out- 
lined in this report, and for full utilization 
of the waters allocated to the respective 
States under the terms of the upper Colorado 
River Basin compact. Detailed geologic 
maps and data for the upper Colorado River 
Basin are inadequate, and in large areas they 
are entirely lacking. The topographic map- 
ping essential for inventory of both water 
resources and mineral resources is likewise 
far from adequate. Only 11 percent of the 
basin is adequately mapped, and mapping is 
in progress in an additional 2 percent of the 
area.” 

Special Erosion and Sedimentation Studies 
(p. 179, first and second paragraphs) : 

“The Colorado River has always been out- 
standing in sediment transportation, and 
has been cited as a horrible example of land 
erosion and soil wastage by may writers. 
The sedimet has been a vexing problem in 
the preparation of the storage project. * * * 

“Far more research is needed before re- 
liable predictions can be made as to sedimen- 
tation in the future, and before evaluation 
can be made of proposed preventive meas- 
ures, * * * A complete analysis of the prob- 
lem will involve study also of meteorological 
aspects, as well as soils and vegetative cover— 
that is, coordination of effort among the 
Geological Survey, the Weather Bureau, and 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture.” 

Special Water-Loss Studies (p. 179, last 
Paragraph) : 

“In the case of Glen Canyon, it has been 
estimated that evaporation losses would av- 
erage about 63 inches annually, of which 54 
Inches would be chargeable to the basin. 
These estimates are based on very meager 
data as to evaporation from free water sur- 
faces, and transfers of data from remote 
areas in the case of natural losses from the 
Stream. Detailed investigations have not 
been made of evaporation from streams in 
the basin under varying conditions of tur- 
bulence, or of evapo-transpiration from rip- 
arian vegetation or from flood plains border- 
ing the streams.” 
e7-—-—_———____.. 

*The San Juan Canyon, U. S. Geological 
a Water Supply Paper 538, fig. 2, p. 34, 
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Glen Canyon Reservoir and vicinity, Ari- 
zona and Utah (p. 180, last paragraph, and 
p. 181, first and second paragraphs) : 

“Topographic mapping of more than 2,600 
square miles has a high priority for the Glen 
Canyon project. Geologic mapping of a 
slightly smaller area along the Colorado and 
San Juan Rivers is proposed. The rocks 
cropping out in the reservoir area are pre- 
dominantly sandstones, as shown by geo- 
logic reconnaissance. It is known that 
structural basins lie northwest of the reser- 
voir site under the Kaiparowitz Plateau and 
also under the Henry Mountains. Ground- 
water studies are proposed for the purpose 
of determining the position of the regional 
water table. There is also the question 
whether the Kaiparowitz and Henry Moun. 
tains structural basins contain significant 
amounts of unsaturated strata in positions 
where they might draw water from the Gien 
Canyon Reservoir. 

“Several wells drilled in the region for oil 
indicate that the regional water table is at 
great depth below the plateaus. In the Mex- 
ican Hat field along the San Juan River, 
small quantities of oil were encountered in 
a synclinal structure, an exceptional occur- 
rence which has been explained as due to 
the lack of ground water in the area. 
Ground-water studies are proposed for the 
purpose of determining the position of the 
regional water table. There is also the ques- 
tion whether the Kaiparowitz and Henry 
Mountains structural basins contain signifi- 
cant amounts of unsaturated strata in posi- 
tions where they might draw water from the 
Glen Canyon Reservoir. * * * 

“The Glen Canyon Reservoir will extend 
upstream into Cataract Canyon, where gyp- 
sum and salt of the Paradox formation crop 
out near river level in several places. The 
possible effect of these rocks upon the qual- 
ity of water in the reservoir should be 
investigated.” 

Classification of Federal Lands for Water 
Development (p. 182, first paragraph) : 

“The Geological Survey is responsible for 
classification of Federal lands as to their 
water-storage and waterpower values. These 
values are dependent in part upon the upper 
basin’s ability to furnish water to the lower 
basin as required by compact, and dependent 
therefore upon the Colorado River storage 
project. Many of the streams in the basin 
are not adequately mapped, and geological 
investigations of possible dam sites must 
precede any classification as to their water- 
power or water-storage value.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Glen Canyon Reservoir project has 
been proposed and recommended without 
benefit of a vast amount of information 
essential to a determination of the practi- 
cability and future success of this project. 
It is evident from the above-quoted state- 
ments by the United States Geological Survey 
that much of this essential information is 
not available. 

Orderly consideration of this project should 
come only after the Geological Survey has 
had an opportunity to complete the topo- 
graphic and geologic mapping of the entire 
proposed reservoir area, investigate under- 
ground water conditions, soil and erosion 
hazards, and appraise and make available to 
all concerned the results of these studies. 


Of particular importance is the determina- 


; tion of: 


1. The magnitude and rapidity of water 
loss that can be expected from the proposed 
reservoir into the large Kaiparowitz and 
Henry Mountains basins; 

2. The extent to which the disintegration 
of water-soaked Chinle shale and other simi- 
lar formations will reduce the capacity and 
usefulness of the proposed reservoir; and 

3. How the dam suggested for the protece 
tion of the Rainbow Bridge National Monu- 
ment can be built in the impassable terrain 
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surrounding this area, and how any dam, 

regardless of its construction, can protect 

this national monument from flooding. 
HARoLp W. Hoors, 
Consulting Geologist. 





Food Merchandising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by me at the annual banquet of 
the Marathon County Retail Food Deal- 
ers Association, at Wausau, Wis., on 
February 4, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY URGES INTENSIFIED EVOLUTION 
oF Foop MERCHANDISING—STATES OUTLOOK 
FoR AMERICA BRIGHT 
I am indeed happy to address your annual 


banquet. 
You—the independent businessmen of 
this fine association—are symbols of the 


hard-working, free-enterprise system which 
is the mainspring of economic progress in our 
Nation. 

The more than 340,000 independent food 
dealers across the country are transacting 
over $22 billion worth of business yearly. 
This represents a tremendous contribution 
to our overall national income. 

In Wisconsin alone, as you know, there are 
more than 17,000 independent dealers, con- 
tributing to the wealth and growth of our 
Badger State. 

YOUR ROLES IN WISCONSIN COMMUNITIES 


I personally am definitely interested in the 
wellbeing of your group as a whole and in 
ample opportunity for every single member 
of this audience. 

I am interested in all this, because each 
of you here plays not only an important eco- 
nomic role in your community—a vital role 
in the American distribution system—but 
because all of you are, I know, significant 
contributors to the social, political, church, 
veterans, and fraternal life of your com- 
munities. 

THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER 


The man behind the food counter is one 
of the vital men behind America’s great hap- 
piness and growth. 

The man who stands in front of the cash 
register, checking out food purchaseed by 
our citizens, is a man who is helping to 
satisfy the changing needs of the American 
people. 

THE REVOLUTION IN MERCHANDISING 


I emphasize “changing needs,’ because 
this is an era of change. The whole food 
distribution system has been and is being 
revolutionized—peacefully—by ingenious, 
daring sales—conscious pioneers, constantly 
evolving new techniques. 

Indeed, the principal theme that I will 
submit to you tonight is that the helpful 
economic revolution which has occurred in 
America—with 65 million jobs and a con- 
stantly rising economy and population—is 
going to continue at an ever accelerated 
pace. 

And it is up to all of us to contribute to 
progress in this peaceful revolution. Why? 
Because it means greater happiness, a higher 
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standard of living for all of us, better nutri- 
tion, healthier minds and bodies. 

It means too, an ever healthier retail food 
industry for our country. 

THOUSANDS OF NEW PRODUCTS 

I need hardly remind you, my friends, 
that a century ago, less than 100 food items 
were available in the average food store. 

Today, independent food stores combine 
together an average of 4,000 separate food 
and grocery items; and in the case of larger 
tores, aS many as 15,000 different items. 

Each of those items represent new busi- 
nesses that have been established in our 
country—new products which have been 
Ceveloped, new skills, as well as new types 
of packaging, bottling, displaying, advertis- 
ing, and merchandising, as a whole. In 
other words, every single day we are satisfy- 
ing more and more needs of the average man, 
and you are contributing to this process. 

You yourself are constantly perfecting 
your store—its physical appearance, its lay- 
out, its inventory, its signs, its lighting. 
You are constantly streamlining operations, 
cutting costs wherever possible, increasing 
efficiency, adding to volume, diversifying 
brands. 

You represent America at its best—chang- 
ing for the better, growing, serving. 

You of course, are far more familiar than 
I with the details of this revolution in food 
merchandising. The entire growth of the 
self-service store, the growth of the frozen 
food industry, the development, say, of de- 
tergents—the installation of automatic ma- 
chines—‘‘silent salesmen’’—are but a few 
instances of how the genius of American 
free enterprise has responded to American 
needs. 

BARGAINS THROUGH COMPETITION 

Mrs. Average Housewife today wants more 
of her foods precut, prepackaged, yes, pre- 
cooked. Mrs. Average Housewife today is, 
however, always looking for bargains, and 
the food dealer is giving her bargains. 

I know of few, if any, industries in Amer- 
ica where independent owners are providing 
every single day a better example—than 
your industry—of competition at work. 

But what you want and what I want is 
healthy, fair competition. 

The kind that produces the best product 
for the public’s consumption. 

The kind that delivers the product at a 
price the consumer can afford. 

The kind that provides a living return—a 
living profit—for both the producer and the 
retail deaier, based on their heavy capital 
investment. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST MONOPOLY 


I need not tell you that the independent 
food dealers of this country have had to 
wage down through the years, a continuous 
campaign in their own self-protection. 

A peak of that campaign’s effectiveness 
was reached on June 19, 1936, when the 
Robinson-Patman Act became law. The pas- 
sage of that act marked a landmark in the 
fight to assure fairness in American com- 
petition. The passage of the law served to 
prevent the big man—the big chain—from 
competing unfairly with the little man; 
Served to prevent the big man from getting, 
for example, price rebates in direct or dis- 
guised form—rebates on the basis of which 
he could slash his prices and thereby de- 
stroy his competition. 

FULLY SUPPORT ROBINSON-PATMAN LAW 


Of course, the Robinson-Patman Act did 
not prohibit anyone from competing or from 
meeting fair competition. It did, however, 
soundly require that when a price cut is 
given to a big mass distributor, it must be 
offered on equal terms to merchants who are 
competing with him. 

This is a sound objective. For this reason 
and for other good reasons, I have supported 
the Robinson-Patman‘Act in its letter and in 
its spirit, since the day I came to Washington. 
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I support it now. I am definitely opposed 
to any efforts which would nuliify it, which 
would emasculate it. I am for strengthen- 
ing it wherever and whenever it is indicated 
it must be strengthened. 

I am for clearing up any ambiguities, how- 
ever, any inconsistencies. 

The Robinson-Patman Act is not, of course, 
the “last word” in American antitrust laws. 

There are continuous problems of working 
out the complex and overlapping relationship 
between the Sherman Law (now more than 
65 years old), the Clayton Act, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, (both over 41 
years old) and the 19 year old Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

There is a continuing problem in resolving 
some points of controversy in the letter and 
spirit of some of these acts. 

One of my jobs in Washington is to make 
sure that all of these laws are, in practice, 
applied in a consistent manner which will 
best serve their most basic objectives, the 
objectives of 165 million Americans. 

MY WORK ON MONOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE 


As you know, one of my important assign- 
ments in Washington, is to serve as senior 
Republican of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. In turn, one of the important 
subcommittees of that group is its Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust Laws and Monopoly. 

I take my position on this subcommittee 
particularly seriously. We are dealing on 

hat subcommittee, not only with enormous 
national problems, such as questions con- 
cerning the merger of large corporations, say, 
the proposed merger of Bethlehem Steel and 
Youngstown Steel—questions concerning 
competition in giant industries like automo- 
biles: rather, we are dealing as well with the 
very lifeblood of the small retail food dealer 
and other small merchants of our country. 

INTERIM REPORT BEING DRAFTED 

Right now, we are in the process oi writing 
an interim report of the subcommittee. It 
is not my purpose at the present time to 
attempt to anticipate our subcommittee 
findings. I may state, however, that in the 
interim report, it is our intention to suggest 
lines for further study—lines for additional 
hearings which should be held, e. g., as re- 
gards the respective jurisdictions of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Department 
of Justice in antitrust matters. 

As a Senator, serving in a quasi-judicial 
capacity, I don’t want to attempt to prejudge 
any specific problem before those hearings 
are held. 

But I do want to say this: I don't believe 
in antitrust laws remaining on the statute 
books as a dead letter. 

I don’t believe Congress wrote laws just for 
the “noble sound” or in order to have them 
clutter up the statute books. 

If any law is not being applied, we must 
find out why it is not being applied. If it is 
obsolete in terms of the changing necessities 
of modern times, then it must be modern- 
ized. 

Similarly, the law must be made clear. 
In many instances today, it is obviously very 
ambiguous—so ambiguous that the courts, 
in decision after decision, have condemned 
much of the language of our antitrust stat- 
utes as so fuzzy as to be inapplicable. 

Of course, the language in statutes must, 
to a considerable extent, be kept general, 
because laws are designed to cover a vast 
number of situations. 

Nevertheless, it is one thing to have broad 
language, which covers many instances; it is 
another thing to have cloudy, vague and 
unmeaningful language, which cannot pos- 
sibly be applied in the Nation's courts. 

FOSTERING SOUND ECONOMIC CLIMATE 

But you and I know that the Retail Food 
Dealers of America are affected by more 
simply than antitrust laws. 

You are affected by the general economic 
climate of our country. If our people have 
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full confidence in America—if they belieye 
that there are going to be more jobs tomor. 
row, rather than less; more purchasing power 
rather than less; more opportunities, rather 
than less—then they are going to buy More 
of the good things of life from you and from 
other merchants. 

It is our job, therefore, in Washintgon to 
help maintain confidence strong in America 
It is our job in Washington to make sure 
that there is a continually favorable eco. 
nomic climate in our land. 

TEN-POINT PROGRAM FOR PROGRESS 


I want to suggest now several points in q 
program for assuring a favorable climate for 
our country: 

1. We must pursue sound economic policies 
with the purpose of stimulating and en. 
couraging growth and expansion in all fields 
of private enterprise. 

There is one bill now before the Senate 
which would unfortunately do just the op. 
posite. It is the Harris-Fulbright bill, which 
would gouge 400,000 Wisconsin consumers of 
natural gas. That is why I favor amending 
this bill, so as to protect home, store, and 
tactory users of natural gas. 

2. We must broaden our programs of de. 
veloping skilis and technology; this means 
training more people, more engineers and 
technicians, and expanding our scientific 
research. 

3. We must increase and encourage the 
international flow of money and goods, for 
economic developments abroad are impor- 
tant to provide markets for our many prod- 
ucts. - 

4. We must accelerate our atimic-energy 
development—for peacetime, as well as war- 
time uses. For example, we need atomic 
power to propel ships, run factories, generate 
electricity, and many other uses—medical 
and agricultural—known and yet undreamed 
of. 

5. We must, of course, guard against at- 
tack from world c®Ommunism. 

Here in Wausau—a seemingly safe and dis- 
tant place—we are dangerously close . to 
enemy bases, as measured by time in the jet 
age. We may soon be less than 30 minutes 
away from possible guided-missile attack, 
and less than 6 hours away from jet bombers 
from Siberia. Consequently, we need 4a 
strong anti-Communist program. Our de- 
fense spending—about $40 billion a year— 
is necessarily geared to meet the Communist 
threat to our own and others’ freedom. 

6. We must increase our efforts to get the 
true story of the American way of life to the 
people of the world. 

For this purpose, I am a cosponsor of a bill 
to make American participation in foreign 
trade fairs a permanent feature of our over- 
all program to help bring the truth about 
America to the people abroad. 

The trade fair is an opportunity to dis- 
play our way of life—yes, our markets and 
our supermarkets—and our other technologi- 
cal advancements to foreign countries, It 
will help open new markets for our ma- 
chines and our products, and it will create 
improved international relationships and 
understandings. 

7. We must evolve stronger practices of 
conservation—that is, preserve our reservoir 
of strategic materials and conserve our 
water, soil, forests, and other natural 
resources. 

8. We must embark on new, bold programs 
of internal development. For example, the 
St. Lawrence seaway, with deepened con- 
necting channels, will, at completion, be 
a 2,300-mile deep-water artery of travel and 
trade into the heart of America, a tre- 
mendous asset to Wisconsin and to the 
Nation. 

9. We must assure adequate purchasing 
power for the 10 percent of our population, 
which is aged 65 years or older. Yes, too 
many of our 14 million old folks can barely 
make ends meet these days. That is why 
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J have offered comprehensive old-age assist- 
ance legislation in the Senate to help them 
as regards jobs, housing, health, training, 
et cetera. 

10. We must equip ourselves with a flex- 
ible economic policy to meet the needs of 
current, and future, situations. For in- 
stance, we need to provide relief for victims 
of flood disaster, drought, or other natural 
catastrophes. We need to take care of un- 
employment in isolated, depressed areas. 
We need to prevent unbalance in our econ- 
omy, such as is now occurring in agricul- 

re. 
mot this, I shall have a bit more to say 
later on. 

FULFILLING POSTAL SERVICE NEEDS 


If time permitted. I would like to turn to 
in detail to certain other specific challenges 
which we face. 

It may not be realized, for example, by the 
average man, but the food dealers of our 
country depend very heavily upon local 
newspaper advertising and direct mail 
advertising. 

To strengthen our local papers, I have been 
urging steps to increase newsprint supply. 

And, with reference to direct mail, I know 
that many of you use postal cards, as‘ well 
as letter mail, to acquaint consumers with 
the latest food bargains. 

I regard the fulfillment of’ postal service 
as one of the real pillars of the American 
free enterprise system, including our food 
distribution. I would oppose the false con- 
cept that the Post Office should not remain 
primarily a service institution. 

The post office was created to serve Amer- 
ica. We don’t like postal deficits. But if 
we wanted to forget every other factor but 
profit and loss and run the post Office strictly 
to get into the “black ink,” then there are 
probably hundreds and even thousands of the 
42,000 post offices in our country which might 
have to be closed. Such a thought would, 
of course, be utterly objectionable, and no 
thinking, fair-minded person seriously con- 
templates it. But some people do speak at 
times as if they wanted radically to change 
the post office and run it strictly for a profit, 
ignoring almost completely its essential serv- 
ice functions. 

Instead, I say, the post office must serve 
you and serve your customers. 

A sound retail food industry is a corner- 
stone of a sound America. 


WE WANT A HEALTHY AGRICULTURE 


I know that you will agree with me, too, 
that all of us want a healthy agricultural 
segment of our population. We want the 
farmer to earn his cost of production, plus 
& reasonable profit. 

The retail grocer, selling, say, dairy prod- 
ucts, does not want to profit at the expense 
of the dairy farmer. Nor does the thinking 
consumer. 

At the same time, the farmer is glad to 
turn out ever higher quality food, and at a 
fair price for the distributor to move, for the 
trucker to deliver, for the food dealer to sell, 
and for the consumer to buy. There is no 
inconsistency in seeking fair play and a fair 
price for all. 

Naturally, representing as I do America’s 
dairyland, it is my hope that our food dealers 
will continue to sell an ever increasing pro- 
Portion of dairy items—more nutritious fluid 
milk, more cheese, more butter, more nonfat 
dry milk solids, more ice cream. And at- 
tractive displays of dairy products on food 
counters, on shelves, and in food freezers 
are, of course, a most important element in 
increasing dairy item consumption. 

I wish that time might have permitted me 
to comment in further detail on other phases 
of interest to you. 

It has, however, been a pleasure to review, 
if only briefly, these few important matters. 

I hope that when I return to Washington, 
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you will continue to give me the benefit of 
your judgment, and let me know how I can 
be of service. 





Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ‘Integration Exhibit No. 1,” 
which appeared in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch on Sunday, February 5, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INTEGRATION ExuiBit No. 1 


Asa showcase for integration, District of 
Columbia schools do not display anything 
worth the ruinous prices asked. 

The most damaging item in the exhibit is 
the drop in academic standards resulting 
from putting Negro and white pupils in the 
same classroom. The adverse effect on white 
students is incalculable. 

In 1 of his 4 articles on the Washington 
school situation in this paper last week, 
Reporter Larry Weekley wrote: 

“A fearful anticipation—that of wide in- 
tellectual and cultural differences between 
white and Negroes—has become a startling 
reality. The public’s clearest idea of what 
this problem is came after a study of the 
results of citywide achievement tests given 
@ year ago. * * * 

“The results showed briefly: 

“That one-fourth of the ninth-graders 
were reading on or below the level of the 
sixth-graders, and that 43 percent of the 
ninth-graders were doing arithmetic on or 
below the level of sixth-graders. 

“There is no accurate statistical informa- 
tion on how many of these retarded children 
were Negroes, since authorities also have 
desegregated statistics. But there is no 
doubt in anybody’s mind that at least 90 
percent of the retarded children were Negro. 
One principal estimated that 99 percent of 
the retarded children in his former white 
school were Negro.” 

The United States Supreme Court has said 
that children of the minority group are de- 
prived of equal educational opportunities 
when there is segregation solely on the basis 
of race. 

Citing that ruling and referring to the 
Washington school situation, David Lawrence 
declared in his nationally syndicated column 
Thursday: 

“The question now will be asked whether 
the children of the majority group are not 
being deprived of educational opportunities 
because of the achievement lag of children 
in the minority group who are put in the 
same schools with them.” 

Faced with a deteriorating academic situ- 
ation, District of Columbia officials are call- 
ing for more money to operate the schools. 
Southern School News reports that District 
of Columbia school officials “‘have indicated 
to the [District] Commissioners during 
budget discussions that integration required 
more teachers and smaller classes, and that 
it would not save money.” 

Apologists for integration explain away 
the decline in academic standards in Wash- 
ington by saying that the former all-Negro 
schools were inferior ones and that thus 
Negro pupils were not able to receive the 
quality of education given the whites. 
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Even if this were the right explanation, 
and there is no proof that it is, it still would 
not make sense to throw the Negro and white 
pupils together and thus compound the edu- 
cational problem. The aim should be, in- 
stead, to improve the Negro schools, and this 
was being done in Virginia long before the 
1954 Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. Weekley’s study of the Washington 
situation revealed other facts: 

Integration has brought an end to or dras- 
tic curtailment of some types of extracur- 
ricular activities—social affairs and dramatic 
performances, for example. 

Many white families apparently are flee- 
ing to suburban areas outside of Washington 
to escape integration. 

Tardiness, playing hookey, laziness, per- 
sonal uncleanliness have increased markedly 
in some former all-white schools which are 
now integrated. 

In considering those findings, it is impor- 
tant to remember that the climate of public 
opinion in Washington is far more favorable 
to integration than in most places farther 
South. 

If integration has given rise to these prob- 
lems in Washington, how much more serious 
would these and other problems be if schools 
were integrated in, say, southside Virginia, 
where whites are almost solidly opposed to 
integration, and determined to resist it by 
every lawful means? 

Pandora’s box is an overworked descriptive 
symbol, but what else could so aptly illus- 
trate the multiplicity of difficulties that 
would be turned loose upon the South if 
coercive integration became a_ reality? 
Southerners will study every conceivable 
legal means to bypass the Supreme Court’s 
ruling. In the meantime they will sit on the 
lid. 





The Hughes Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of 
February 4, 1956: 

THE HUGHES CASE 


The trial of Paul H. Hughes now is over and 
comment by this newspaper is appropriate. 
Hughes came to members of our staff with 
stories of improper conduct by Senator 
JOSEPH McCartHy. When these charges did 
not seem sufficiently serious to the editors to 
warrant publication, he returned with more 
serious allegations. They were so serious, 
in fact, that the editors alerted the Depart- 
ment of Justice to the possible of an immin- 
ent criminal act. 

The charges against the Senator, on care- 
ful investigation, turned out to be false. Not 
a line of the story was ever set in type. Not 
a word of it was printed. 

Hughes then falsely told a New York grand 
jury that his conversations with staff mem- 
bers also had concerned Harvey Matusow’s re- 
cantation. The grand jury, after hearings 
extending over weeks, decided that he had 
committed perjury in making these state- 
ments, and indicted him on several counts. 
The jury which heard this case dismissed two 
charges and disagreed on the others. 

The staff members who interviewed Hughes 
on his McCartHy story behaved as careful 
reporters ought to behave in checking allega- 
tions against public officials. Much time was 
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spent on this story. The time it takes to 
prove a story false is as well spent as the time 
it takes to prove a story true. Newspapers 
ought always to be credulous in listening to 
charges and skeptical before printing them. 

This sort of credulity in the past produced 

he Teapot Dome story. Investigations by 
this newspaper led to the reform of the 
Washington Police Department and helped 
launch the Kefauver inquiry into organized 
crime. By the same token, the Hughes story 
is not the only story that our skepticism has 
kept out of print. Both qualities—credulity 
and skepticism—will, we trust, continue to 
be found in our staff. 

We hope we never may be as incredulous of 
charges as the Ottawa Journal was when Igor 
Gouzenko vainly tried to tell it about Soviet 
espionage in North America. We hope we 
may never be so lacking in skepticism and 
responsibility as to print untrue charges, 
however expensive may be the inquiry re- 
quired to prove them untrue, and whatever 
the reprisal of disappointed informers. 


The Government’s Investment in Surplus 
Grain and Fiber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a news letter 
issued by Representative UsHer L. Bur- 
pick, Member of Congress from the State 
of North Dakota. The letter is in re- 
gard to “The $8 billion invested by the 
Government in surplus grain and fiber.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Your CONGRESSMAN COMMENTS 
(By UsHer L. Bourpick, of North Dakota) 
THE $8 BILLION INVESTED BY THE GOVERNMENT 
* IN SURPLUS GRAIN AND FIBER 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—Those who are op- 
posed to giving the farmer a near parity of 
price for his products compared to the price 


he has to pay out get right out and screech 
so they can be heard for four blocks, “Look 


what we have lost in supporting price of- 


wheat! Look at the overpowering surplus! 
We can’t stand such huge losses.” 

If these town criers, and that means ad- 
ministrators here, and everybody down to 
the line, would stop for a moment and com- 
pose themselves, here is what they would 
find: 

The Government has not lost $8 billion or 
any major portion of it. We still have the 
grain and fiber, and it could be liquidated, 
in a pinch, and the loss would be reduced 
82 percent. The amount of subsidies in this 
farm classification is a tiny part of the sub- 
sidies that are annually granted to others. 

The last available figures on the sale of 
alcoholic liquors is illuminating. In 1953 
the people of the United States spent over 
$10 billion for liquor—and what good has 
it done? That liquor is gone and those 
that used it cannot prove they are better 
off for having used it, but on the contrary, 
the proof is abundant that its users are 
worse off after consuming all this liquor. 

The per capita consumption of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States in 1953 was 
$62.42, but here at the seat of government 
the per capita consumption was $168.38. I 
presume that great consumption here is due 
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to the fact that we follow the world customs, 
and every visiting delegation to the capital 
has to be warmed up before the conferences 
begin. And from some of the results of some 
of these conferences it is obvious that liquor 
played a more important role than brains. 

This $10 billion is a dead loss, or worse, 
while those who use it seem to holler the 
loudest against an investment in food, in 
which at best there is only a slight loss. I 
think Bernard Baruch is on the right track 
when he advocates putting a large part of 
our surplus wheat aside as a protection to 
this country embroiled in a threat of war. 
He is, no doubt, a student of history and 
knows that no army has any hitting power 
unless backed by food. What happened to 
Napoleon when he invaded Russia? His 
army ran out of food, and years later after 
the retreat of his army from Russia its 
course could be seen by the bleached bones 
of the French soldiers. What happened to 
the German armies in World Wars I and II? 
They ran out of food, not guns. The Ger- 
man people could not back up the armies 
because they were foodless at home. 

What does the Army do with its surplus 
planes, guns and munitions? They are 
charged up to loss, and these losses run to 
many times the billions we have invested 
in food. What do the farm machine com- 
panies and the automobile companies do 
with their surplus machinery and cars? 
They sell them for what they can get in some 
other country, and keep up their manufac- 
turing business. But if the farmer plants 
2 acres of wheat more than his allotment 
he is haled into court and fined because he 
has contributed to this awful surpius. All 
we hear here is surplus, surplus, surplus. 
It is a good thing—but these criers don’t 
know what a valuable thing surplus food is. 

It is time for these objectors to take an 
invoice of themselves, and if they did they 
would learn how wrong they are. What 
would you rather have? Eight billion dol- 
lars invested in obsolete engines of war 
or $8 billion invested in food, especially since 
the investment in food is not a loss, while in 
obsolete guns it is. 


Atoms and Public Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed. in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an editorial 
from the New York Times of February 2, 
1956. The editorial concerns the recent 
report of the Panel on the Impact of the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

ATOMS AND PUBLIC POLICY 

The report to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy of the Pane! on the Impact of 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy must be 
regarded as one of the most important public 
documents issued in recent years. It reviews 
what has been done thus far with atomic 
energy in power production and in advanc- 
ing medicine, agriculture, and industry; it 
examines and in general approves the policy 
which has been laid down by Congress in 
the Atomic Energy Act; it recommends modi- 
fications which would do away with unneces- 
sary secrecy; it praises the Atomic Energy 
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Commission for the manner in which it has 
performed the difficult task of meeting both 
military and civilian needs. 

To prepare the report 15 seminar or discus. 
sion groups were convened, some 50 Special 
studies prepared, and 327 authorities cop. 
sulted. What we have, then, is a Cross 
section of the best available opinion on the 
present state of atomic knowledge, so far as 
it can be applied in industry and for genera) 
practical purposes, the kind of cross sectioy 
that a businessman, an investor or, for that 
matter, the general public needs to Judge 
what lies before us in 1975, by which time, 
it is generally agreed, atomic power will play 
a conspicuous part in our daily lives. ‘ 

There are many questions that demang 
answers. When will we have atomic power. 
plants? What will happen when radioigso- 
topes play their part in increasing the output 
of crops at a time when we are perplexed by 
the problem presented by farm surpluses? 
What part can private enterprise play in de- 
veloping atomic energy for civilian purposes? 
Scores of such questions arise. There is no 
attempt at evading answers in meaningless 
generalities. The report makes positive, 
constructive recommendations. 

In the first place, there is the Atomic 
Energy Act. Though the doctrine on which 
it is based is accepted, the need of a revision 
that goes beyond the liberalization of 1954 
is recognized. Until the fear of another 
world war is dispelled we cannot afford to 
weaken the military safeguard essential to 
the preservation of national _ security. 
However, access to information that de- 
signers of atomic power plants must have is 
difficult to obtain, which suggests that all 
reactor technology should be freely pub- 
lished. These and similar reommendations 
have been made before by scientists and 
engineers. They gain new strength by their 
repetition in this important official docu- 
ment. Secrecy in the industrial field is an 
obstacle to the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes, and the report 
emphasizes the fact. 

The panel insists that free enterprise 
must be permitted to play its part in the 
development of atomic energy, a policy that 
Rear Admiral Strauss, ever since he became 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
has been trying to carry into effect within 
the limits imposed by the Atomic Energy 
Act. We cannot expect the Government to 
build all the atomically driven ships, loco- 
motives, and central stations of the future 
or carry on or pay for all the research still 
required to make the most of atomic energy 
or forever to monopolize the ownership of 
all nuclear materials. The case for the 
proper participation of private industry and 
science in developing the peaceful atom has 
never been more convincingly put. Equally 
important is the technical assistance that 
we are to give to backward regions under 
the Eisenhower program for the improve- 
ment of their economic condition through 
the application of atomic energy and rais- 
ing their deplorably low standard of living. 

The humanitarian potentialities and the 
social implications of atomic energy in all 
its forms have never been fully appraised. 
Nor can they be appraised for lack of knowl- 
edge. Hence this report must be regarded 
as only the first of a series of similar reports 
to come. We need this appraisal and re- 
appraisal of our atomic condition because of 
the tempo of research and because the im- 
possibility of today becomes the possibility 
of tomorrow. Besides, we need time. We 
have about 20 years to prepare ourselves 
for a new order—time enough. ‘Though the 
report considers possible disruptions in some 
industries when atomic power becomes cheap 
enough—coal mining is one such industry— 
it believes that they can be antipicated. 

Taken as a whole, the report lays down 
the policies that ought to be followed in 
developing the peaceful atom. This means 
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above all a reconsideration of the Atomic 


mergy Act. It is the conviction of the 
anel that unless public opinion is thus 
expressed and heeded we shall find it diffi- 
cult to maintain our acknowledged leader- 
ship in the exploitation of atomic energy. 





Blaming Benson Won’t Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I herewith insert an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Des Moines 


Sunday Register: 
BLAMING BENSON WON'T HELP 


Discontent always leads to a search for 
villains. The sag in prices of farm products 
has brought forth something of an uproar 
fronxy farm people, quite understandably, es- 
pecially since incomes of nonfarm people are 
continuing to rise, and the “villain” is Agri- 
culture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson. 

The recent series of articles by Clark Mol- 
lenhoff in The Register, reporting on atti- 
tudes of Iowans about the farm situation, 
prings this out pointedly. Secretary Benson 
is the target of abuse, the personal villain. 
The so-called flexible price support policy, 
which Mr. Benson advocates so determinedly, 
has become the subject of ridicule and 
blame. 

It isn’t that simple. 

Secretary Benson has made some serious 
mistakes, to be sure. He has counted too 
heavily on the ‘‘automatic” adjustments of 
the market to correct farm surpluses and 
low prices. He gives the impression that he 
simply does not understand the position of 
agriculture in a booming industrial econ- 
omy, dominated by administrative decisions 
made in business, labor, and Government. 
He talks and acts as though this was the 
halcyon period of growth in the 1900-14 
period. He gives farmers the feeling that 
he wants to abandon Government action in 
agriculture as quickly as possible. 

Still, Secretary Benson did not cause the 
decline in farm prices and incomes. Most 
of the decline occurred before the change in 
price support policy took effect. And Con- 
gress passed the law which permitted low- 
ering price supports for basic crops. 

Dislike for Mr. Benson has blinded many 
people, including Congressmen, to the bank- 
Tuptey of the Nation’s agricultural policy 
prior to his taking office. The fixed 90-per- 
cent-of-parity price supports were creating 
unusable surpluses of wheat and cotton. 
They were forcing lower and lower acreage 
allotments. They were hampering exports 
and interfering with the basic national 
Policy of freer international trade. They were 
shifting the surplus to the feed-livestock 
sector of farming. 

The chief criticism which reasonably 
Could be made of the new flexible price 
Support law is that it is not flexible enough. 
Prices of cotton and wheat are still too high. 
The chief criticism of Secretary Benson and 
Congress which reasonably could be made is 
that they have not explored other methods 
for bringing about adjustment and main- 
taining farm incomes. 

Making Mr. Benson a, villain will not solve 
anything, 

Making flexible price supports the tool of 
disaster will not solve anything. Making 
"gid price supports the tool of prosperity 
Wul not solve anything. 
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The present emotionalism might easily 
lead just to a return to 90 percent guar- 
anties. What would that accomplish? It 
would leave the real maladjustments un- 
toucned. 

Agricultural leaders and Congressmen need 
to center their attention on the problem of 
too many people in farming. 

They need to think creatively of ways to 
get farm resources out of wheat and cotton. 

They need to think creatively of ways to 
use an increasing supply of meat, milk, eggs, 
poultry, vegetables and fruit to improve 
American diets. 

They need to think creatively about ways 
to use America’s great agricultural produc- 
ing power to lift living conditions in other 
lands. 

Yes, and they need to think about ways 
of modifying the free market system to bring 
about more stability in production of farm 
products, and in incomes of farm people. 
No simple flexible or rigid price support pro- 
gram can possibly do the job. 

Let’s leave off berating Secretary Benson 
and flexible price supports and start apply- 
ing reason and judgment to the farm prob- 
lem. 





General of the Armies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of February 1, 1956: 

GENERAL OF THE ARMIES 


Several bills are pending before the Con- 
gress which would confer the rank of General 
of the Armies upon Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. They should be passed swiftly and 
unanimously as a tribute to one of America’s 
greatest heroes. 

The contribution which General Mac- 
Arthur has made to the people of the United 
States in three wars and in the years between 
is far too well known to need detail. The 
youngest general officer in World War I, the 
Chief of Staff in the dark days of the depres- 
sion, as the commander of our armies in the 
gallant defense of Bataan and Corregidor and 
in all the victorious campaigns back from 
Melbourne through New Guinea and the 
Philippines to Japan, he established a mili- 
tary record which almost unquestionably will 
never again be equaled in the annals of 
warfare. 

As the representative of the free world in 
Japan, Gen. MacArthur did a job which can 
be characterized simply as unbelievably good. 
He did more in the space of a few years to 
advance Western prestige in the Orient than 
most people felt could be accomplished in a 
matter of centuries. His civilian administra- 
tion will stand forever as a monument to the 
entire white race. 

In Korea, he fought a superb war with 
pitifully few men and equipment to face the 
hordes opposing him. When the Truman 
administration, for reasons which unques- 
tionably seemed proper to them at the time, 
forbade final victory, General MacArthur was 
recalled. 

History must pass final assessment on this 
most unfortunate chapter, but as of this 
moment there seems little doubt that the en- 
tire cause of world peace would be farther 
advanced had General MacArthur’s advice 
been heeded. 
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Of course he has been a controversial figure. 
Any great man is. General MacArthur, in 
the course of a supremely busy lifetime, has 
made mistakes which he would be the first 
to admit. None of these reasons, however, 
should be allowed to stand in the way of con- 
fering a most merited award by a grateful 
people on this superb soldier. 

Only General John J. Pershing now has the 
title of General of the Armies. With no dis- 
respect to General Pershing’s fame, it is ut- 
terly impossible to compare the two. By the 
standards of the war in the Pacific, the First 
World War in terms of American participa- 
tion was very minor indeed. 

General MacArthur celebrated his 76th 
birthday last week. While he is in excellent 
1ealth and has every reason to expect many 
years of the happiness and contentment he so 
richly earned, the Congress should not delay 
this most deserved honor. 

There are few ways that America can fur- 
ther show its honor to a son who has received 
virtually every tribute to which any man 
may aspire. It is only because General Mac- 
Arthur’s contributions have been so unique 
and so vast and so completely irrepayable 
that this most merited tribute should be be- 
stowed upon him by Congress in the name 
of the whole American people. 





Remarks of Hon. Andrew F. Schoeppel, 
of Kansas, Before the Kansas Repub- 
lican Veterans, Topeka, Kans., January 
28, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 28 Senator ANDREW 
SCHOEPPEL, senior Senator from Kansas, 
delivered an address to the Kansas 
Republican Veterans. I believe this 
address to be most timely in view of the 
fact that veterans are indicating more 
and more interest in their Government. 

I commend this address. 

Thank you for your kind invitation to 
be with you at this gathering. I appreciate it 
very much. 

I am glad that I could get away with 
others of my colleagues to be with you. 

Everything in Washington at the moment 
is a bit hectic, and most pressing, and of 
course charged with a slight degree of 
politics, on the eve of a national election. 

I am here as a Republican, at this Repub- 
lican gathering where we can speak frankly 
in the interest of our party, and as the Com- 
mrentator John Cameron Swayze would say, 
“glad we can get together!” 

I am not here to poke my head in the 
clouds or to shout fine platitudes, or to 
look down on you-from on high (from the 
Washington scene). 

Rather, I prefer to be one of you—with 
you. I hope I have an honest understand- 
ing of how you and I feel about our political 
policies, philosophies, and approaches to 
fundamental principles which tie us to our 
party and the principles for which it stands. 

I hope that I will not approach these mat- 
ters as bluntly as a filling-station attendant 
did recently over in a fine town in Missouri, 
when a gentleman in a yellow Cadillac con- 
vertible drove up to his filling station, pre- 
sumably for gas. The attendant looked it 
over, stuck his head in the car, and said, 
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“Hello, boob, what question did you flub on 
the $64 TV program?” 

We cannot afford to flub the $64 questions 
and approaches that we have confronting us 
today—more especially because we are on the 
eve of a tremendously important national 
election. 

I am sure we would not want to be like 
the man in a rowboat on the Potomac River 
the other day, when a friend of mine, driving 
to the airport in Washington, noticed the 
individual in a rowboat hollering at the top 
of his voice, “No, no, no.” 

My friend thought the man was in serious 
trouble and immediately upon arriving at 
the airport contacted a policeman and toid 
him what he had seen and heard, and sug- 
gested the policeman go out and care for 
him, as he appeared to be in trouble. 

The officer studied a moment, and then 
hesitantly said, “Don’t worry about that; 
that’s a ‘yes’ man from the White House 
staff on vacation.” 

My Republican comrades, across this great 
Nation of ours a few nights ago there were 
gatherings of men and women by the tens 
of thousands, paying honor and respect to 
the President of the United States—a Repub- 
lican President of the United States. 

True, it is they who paid $100 or less for a 
plate or a box lunch. 

True, it is and was that by that account 
they each contributed financial aid to our 
party and its organization throughout this 
land. 

But, beyond that, something of greater 
import was manifested. 

First, they respected and honored the man 
who as President of these United States had 
fought his way back from the near tragedy 
of a severe heart attack, with a will to carry 
on his responsibilities—and we all wish him 
a speedy and complete recovery. 

Then they met to express and say that by 
and large the policies established and pro- 


posed by the Republican Party which he 
heads, are meeting with the approval of mil- 
lions of Americans who were sick, disap- 
pointed, and disillusioned with the 20 years 
of the New and Fair Deal and what it por- 


tended for this Nation had it been con- 
tinued. 

Yes, I think by that outpouring they said 
most positively that we as Americans are 
interested in seeing our Nation remain 
steadfast to fundamental principles which 
embody honesty in public office, a loyal faith 
in our system of free government, the pro- 
tection of the liberties of our people—and 
that here is and shalk remain the principle 
that the Government shall not be the dic- 
tator and director of all activities or things. 

That the industry and initiative of the in- 
dividual was to be respected. 

That the private-enterprise system was to 
continue under proper and necessary safe- 
guards in the public interest. 

That bureaucratic controls and regimen- 
tation was not to be the order of the day. 

And further, that this Nation should be 
strong in its defenses both from within and 
from without. 

I am well aware that I am speaking to men 
who offered their services and if need be, 
their lives, for our country. 

There are those among you who did their 
job for $30 a month, hoping they had fought 
a war to end all wars and preserve this Na- 
tion in its way of life. 

Also in this group are those who fought in 
two wars for the same objectives. 

You have emerged from these wars, re- 
turned to civilian life, willing to live and to 
fight for the same principles which engaged 
you in fields of battle beyond our shores. 

In the span of only a few years you have 
seen forces at work which challenged our 
economic system and which, if continued 
and carried to a logical conclusion, would 
have in time undermined and weakened our 
civic and our financial stability. 
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You have all learned the hard way, that 
you cannot take without giving. In simple 
terms, we cannot continue to give away or 
to borrow ourselves out of public debt. 

At this juncture I want to point out that, 
thanks to a careful administration, we are 
able now, for the first time in many years, 
to do what I consider a most important 
thing—hbalance the budget of our Nation, 
and may even put a few hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars left over to apply on the 
national debt. 

In my years in Washington as your Sena- 
tor I have received thousands of letters from 
people protesting the billions of dollars 
which we have expended in foreign coun- 
tries. Hundreds of them recognized the 
economic plight of our Nation and have in 
their way justified requests for more local 
projects and consideration on the theory 
that if we can throw it around the world, 
why not spend more of it at home? 

Many have pointed to waste, duplication, 
and a lack of business methods in adminis- 
tering and spending these funds abroad. 

In response to these inquiries, my friends, 
I have consistently said that waste of our 
funds abroad does not justify waste and ex- 
travagance at home, and that we should re- 
evaluate the use to which our tax moneys 
are put abroad as diligently as we do at 
home. 

I do not mean to infer that you should 
be precludod from making expenditures 
abroad for real and genuine national de- 
fense, but I fail to see, and I cannot con- 
done, this apparently endless demand for 
foreign spending on projects that have little 
or no relationship to our national defense. 

I do not deny that many countries need 
military aid and technical assistance in 
meeting problems of hunger, disease, mili- 
tary defense. But we have segments in our 
national economy that are also in need of 
serious consideration at this time. 

The present plight of our farmers, our 
agricultural economy, is a good example of 
what I mean, and I again emphasize that 
the time has come when a new appraisal 
should be made of this entire foreign spend- 
ing program. Iam not unmindful that many 
of our so-called allies have presently ex- 
ceeded the goals which we established when 
these programs were enacted. It seems to 
me that they should now be called upon 
to pay their fair share of any such program 
which we s0 liberally have contributed to in 
the past. 

The time has come when the nations of 
the world which are with us should realize 
that this burden is not ours alone, but that 
of every country whose economy has reached 
the level where, in equity and good con- 
science, they can and should contribute to 
their and our collective program. 

Fundamentally, there is little difference 
between our Nation and many others. 

Every nation has its natural resources, its 
people, its tools, yet during our 167 years 
of national existence we have gone from a 
weak, loosely bound fedeyation of 13 Colo- 
nies, ridiculed and despised by many of these 
foreign nations, until today we are reputed 
to be the strongest nation in the world. 

I realize that we are even now criticized 
by some, feared by a few, and I hope re- 
spected by all. 

What has been the basis of our success 
and our phenomenal growth? The people 
who settled this land had learned well their 
lessons from experience and the school af 
hard knocks. 

They knew so well that every man lived 
by the fruits of his own labor. They built 
their homes, their churches, their schools, 
expanded their highways and means of com- 
munication. 

In those days, my comrades, when times 
were rough, they did not have a govern- 
ment in Washington that could care for 
them in all of their needs. They did not 
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expect, nor did they ask, for many of th 
programs which we now consider to be a. 
monplace. What has caused this? : 

The answer probably is not simple, by 
many feel and think that a philosophy hy 
been developed over the last 20 years an 
more, that the National Government can 
solve all of our people’s problems. And there 
has been @ growing tendency to look to 
Washington for the solution of all prop. 
lems, without realizing that for every ¢qp. 
cession a powerful government grants 
demands some portion of our liberty ang 
freedoms as individuals and a submissig, 
to some type of Federal control. 

Liberty is old in thought but new in ty, 
practices of our era. Our Government yx 
conceived to foster freedom. Our People 
believe in liberty. This was and still jg, 
revolutionary idea when for so much of his. 
torical time liberty has been suppresseg by 
emperors, kings, dictators, and the s0-calle 
people’s democracies. 

As a political party Republicans must ts 
eternally opposed to all forms of tyranny oye 
the individual, whether it be fascism og 
communism abroad or a totalitarian cree 
at home which centralizes all power in goy. 
ernment, regiments our people, and dictate 
the courses of our lives. 

Liberty means more than freedom of 
speech, of religious worship, of the preg 
and the protections of equal justice under 
law. It means the freedom of each individ. 
ual to choose his occupation, to start and 
develop a business of his own, to acquire and 
manage his own property, and to dispose of 
his property as he pleases, subject only to the 
rights of others to do the same. 

At the heart of the problem of liberty and 
freedom is the relation of government to its 
people. In American Government, liberty is 
safeguarded by a constitutional system of 
checks and balances to prevent the rise of 
any special interest or power capable of 
dominating the Government. 

If government becomes highly centralized 
if it engages in enterprise in competition 
with its citizens, if it takes in taxes too much 
of the people’s income to spend as bureat- 
crats dictate, if government becomes the 
controlling, directing, and dominating boss 
over the daily activities of the people 
then the lights of individual freedom will be 
darkened. 

Many of you before me today have gone 
through the horrors of war. You have been 
close to, and well may have been a part of, 
the interesting as well as terrible discoveries 
that have been made in this atomic age. 

One of the most interesting of all dis- 
coveries to have come out of the atomic age 
is so mysterious that we have not As je 
given it a name—our scientists refer to it as 
the binding force. 

It is neither magnetic nor electrical, but 
is a billion times stronger than the force of 
gravity. They tell us it works only in the 
center of atoms. If it did not exist the 
universe would dissolve into hydrogen gas 
This is the force which keeps all nature ll 
balance. 

I mention this phenomena of nature be 
cause in a way it is applicable to the Ameri- 
can veteran. In our national life the Amer- 
can veteran should constitute the binding 
force. You represent no special interest. 
You are from the professions, the crafts, the 
businesses, the industries, and from amongst 
the tillers of the soil. 

You share in the experience. of having 
served your country. Your patriotism and 
your devotion to the country have bee? 
demonstrated by deeds and actions, and no 
alone with words. 

As veterans, therefore, we have a respon 
sibility to sell and resell our philosophy of 
government, and to put our shoulders to the 
wheel to see that we have men and wome! 
in responsible positions in our Governmelt 
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who believe in our constitutional processes 

d the protection of our basic rights. 
wit time permitted, I could point out to you 
today that within the Halls of Congress there 

peing debated issues that are of great 
are 
importance to the individual and to our 
Mepecifically, in the past 3 years the Eisen- 
nower administration has been able to 
ord many accomplishments. Let me 
priefly state them for you. 

1. We have secured peace—an uneasy 

eace, it is true, but nevertheless no Ameri- 
can boys are being killed on foreign soil. 

9. We have strengthened our defenses and 
those of the free world. ; 

3. We have reduced spending and now 
have submitted a balanced budget. 

4, We have reduced taxes with over 60 per- 
cent of the reduction going to individuals. 

5. We have halted inflation and stabilized 
the dollar. 

6. We have ended price, wage, and rent 
controls and restored these matters to the 
normal control of supply and demand. 

7. We have strengthened our internal secu- 
rity against Communist infiltration. 

8. We have extended our social security 
and retirement benefits. 

9, We have restored honor and decency o 
government. 

For your own particular interest as vet- 
erans I would like to mention some of the 
accomplishments of the first session of this 
Congress, in veterans’ affairs. 

1. We gave 5-percent increase in pensions 
and pay for veterans of all wars and their 
widows and dependents. 

2. We gave Korean veterans the same bene- 
fits and preferences as World War II veterans 
in war housing, civil-service appointments, 
and GI training, and extended the period 
for initiating training under the GI bill. 

3. We raised funds for building veterans’ 
hospitals to record amounts; speeded con- 
struction. 

4. We continued direct home- and farm- 
house-loan programs for veterans—supported 
legislation liberalizing direct farmhouse 
loans and permitting Government-guaran- 
teed loans to veterans for farmhouse pur- 
chase, construction, and repair; increased 
revolving funds so more direct loans could 
be made. 

5. We continued Federal contributions to 
dependency allotments for more than 1 mil- 
lion enlisted personnel. 

6. We continue paychecks and family al- 
lotments under the Missing Persons Act for 
Korean war prisoners and soldiers missing 
in action. 

7. We provided automatic renewal of term 
insurance policies and simplified handling of 
veterans’ life insurance policies. 

8. We extended the period of granting mili- 
tary service credits toward old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance, assuring many servicemen 
of larger retirement benefits. 

9. Increased Federal payments for veterans 
cared for in State soldiers’ homes. 

T hope you will not consider me somewhat 
old-fashioned or ultra conservative, when 
I dwell upon some of these fundamental 
virtues that I think are a part of our Ameri- 
ean system. 

Naturally, all the problems which we in- 
herited have not been solved. We cannot 
undo the excesses of 20 years in 3 years. 
In my opinion, however, considerable prog- 
Tess has been made and more will be. We 
are at work seeking constructive solutions 
to the difficult problems of agriculture, 
education, civil liberties, highways, and 
many others. 

We want your support—we need your help 
in furtherance of the program established by 
our Republican Party and our President. 

In a few short months the people of this 
country will be engaged in a political cam- 
palgn for the Presidency and the Congress. 
We have a message to bring to the American 
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people, and you as veterans can wield a tre- 
mendous influence, with your enthusiasm 
and whole-hearted support, and I shall be 
with you in your endeavors. 

In conclusion may I briefly review one 
matter which has caused me considerable 
concern and which I intend to restify if it 
be within my power. This is the so-called 
Status of Forces Treaty under which the 
criminal jurisdiction over American Armed 
Forces overseas was taken away from our 
military authorities and given to the coun- 
try in which our troops were stationed. It 
was my contention when this abortive treaty 
was adopted that (1) it deprived American 
servicemen of their constitutional guaran- 
ties, (2) it exposed them to cruel and un- 
usual punishments in foreigr lands, (3) it 
exposed them to possible persecution by 
Communist judges for propaganda purposes; 
and (4) it was an abject surrender of Ameri- 
can sovereignty. 

To draft a Kansas farm boy, send him 
involuntarily to France for the defense of 
that nation and then to deprive him of his 
constitutional rights of due process and 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence seemed to me 
to be the height of folly and injustice. 

Events have justified my concern. Though 
there are many others, I cite the case of 
Richard Keefe now in solitary confinement 
in a French jail serving a 5-year term for 
stealing a taxicab and attacking the driver. 
The press reports that Keefe must pay a 
customs duty on food packages sent to him 
by his mother and that the United States 
Army chaplain who visits him is not allowed 
to bring even cigarettes which Keefe must 
purchase from the French authorities at 
55 cents a pack. Furthermore, he is even 
denied the privilege of American language 
newspapers. 

I couid mention the case of another young 
American soldier sentenced to $3 years at 
hard labor by a Japanese judge for com- 
mandeering a taxicab and taking 1,400 yen 
which was later restored to the driver. 

If these were the only cases, it will be 
sufficient for the repeal of the atrocious ar- 
rangement. Unfortunately, there are many 
others. The last information I received indi- 
cated that 58 United States citizens, subject 
to military law, are in foreign prisons. 

Therefore, in the coming session you have 
my assurance that everything will be done 
to restore to our soldiers the rights to which 
they are entitled under our Constitution. 

With all the sincerity of my heart, I con- 
gratulate you on the work that you have done 
and the work which you will do in the future 
as the “binding force” of our beloved State. 





Tax on Fuel for Farm Use 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
my long-standing support for the provi- 
sions of H. R. 8780, which exempts fuel 
used in farm production from Federal 
excise tax, and because I was delayed by 
inclement weather and could not return 
from an official business trip to my home 
district in time to register my vote, I wish 
to take this means of going on record in 
favor of the bill. Had I been here, I 
wouid have voted “yea.” I have long 
been a proponent of this type of legisla- 
tion. Iam confident H. R. 8780 will soon 
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become law and the farm people will 
shortly be enjoying this saving in pro- 
duction costs. I ask leave to have this 
statement entered in the permanent 
REcorD immediately following the vote 
on H. R. 8780. 





A Taxpayer’s Views on Government 
Employees’ Junkets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
National Reclamation Association’s con- 
vention at Lincoln, Nebr., last fall Bu- 
reau of Reclamation personnel seemed to 
be present in generous numbers. I won- 
dered then about it, but have been too 
busy on other matters meanwhile to 
make a point of it. 

This morning I received the letter set 
forth below and its enclosure which 
shows what at least one taxpaying citi- 
zen is thinking in this regard. It seems 
valuable enough to place before the en- 
tire membership of Congress in this 
manner. I will send a tear sheet of these 
remarks to the House Committee on 
Government Operations for such action 
as its chairman may deem advisable. 

I think it particularly important to 
reflect on Mr. Larson’s conclusion both 
with respect to the lobbylike activities of 
these junketeers and as to the compe- 
tency of the Bureau of Reclamation in 
connection with matters of economics. 


DENVER, CoLo., February 2, 1956. 
Hon. Craig HOSMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HOSMER: I am herewith enclos- 
ing a copy of letter written to the Director 
of the Budget which, I thought, would be of 
interest to you. 

I am calling the attention of the Director 
of the Budget to such matters as employees 
leaving their regular activities, and the ques- 
tion of expenditures. However, there is a 
far greater significance to sending 31 indi- 
viduals, who are on the Government payroll, 
to a convention. These men, supported by 
their superiors of course, are determined to 
peddle their merchandise in the gullible 
mart of increasing pork-barrel projects, all 
at the expense of the American taxpayer. 
Such individuals have no interest whatever 
in the problems of the engineer engaged in 
private practice, or in any other activity 
connected with free enterprise, for that mat- 
ter. But such people are definitely deter- 
mined to saddle upon the taxpayer projects 
which can cost,.as they have in the past, 
enormous sums of money. From personal 
experience with many such boondoggling 
ventures I know that the average Govern- 
ment employee, as well as heads of depart- 
ments, sections, and/or subsections, do not 
give a continental about the economic value 
of the project which they may be planning. 
In fact many of these Government employees 
are not qualified to determine the economic 
worth of a project, which according to some 
newspaper accounts, one agency has worked 
on for two decades. 

The question of economics is clearly over- 
looked by such an agency as the Butfeau of 
Reclamation. Although I have known many 
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of the individuals connected with that 
agency, for a long time, and have discussed 
various projects with men who actually work 
on the investigations, plans, and specifica- 
tions, they all shun the subject of economics. 
A few years ago one of the engineers from 
the Bureau of Reclamation discussed the 
Frying Pan-Arkansas project, at one of our 
local section meetings here in Denver. After 
talking about this proposed imposition upon 
the American people, various individuals, in- 
cluding myself, asked about the economic 
feasibility of this scheme. Is this project 
economical in the face of over production of 
agricultural products? The mumblings of 
the speaker produced no satisfactory answer. 
He even seemed surprised to Know anyone 
was thinking. Then the request was made 
for copies of a detailed report including 
plans and specifications of this as well as 
other projects. But the response was a most 
emphatic, “No. We do not have the moncy 
to publish such reports.” In other words, 
the Bureau will not permit others, some of 
whom are better qualified as professional 
men than they are, to even review a project 
which they are advocating. Their projects 
will not withstand the scrutiny on the part 
of other engineers and/or geologists who are 
quite competent in their own fields. But 
the nefarious purpose behind many of these 
meetings or conventions is merely to impose 
something upon the people so they in turn 
can keep their jobs. 

Like the competent farmer who pulls 
weeds from his cornfield, it is now time to 
eradicate certain agencies which are render- 
ing no useful service to our country, or at 
least, restore to them the functions for which 
they were established. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry Larson. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1956. 
DrrREcToR, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D. C. - 
(Attention: Mr. Percival F. Brundage, 
Deputy Director.) 

Dear Sir: Just recently a convention pro- 
gram prepared by a section of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers was received. It 
was immediately noted that there appears 
to be a preponderance of Government em- 
ployees on this program. ‘These are from 
various sections of the country and are 
scheduled to present papers at this conven- 
tion which will be held at Dallas, Tex., on 
February 13-17, 1956. The names of these 
Government employees together with their 
respective titles and departments, as given 
in the subject program, and one Army oOffi- 
cer, are as follows: 

Herbert H. Howell, Director, Office of Air- 
ports, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Harold Melville Martin, head, Hydraulics 
Laboratory, Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, 
Colo. 

Clarence F. Wicker, Chief, Engineering Di- 
vision, Philadelphia District, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. E. Travis, Jr., Deputy Chief, Airports 
Division, CAA, Region 2, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Louis A. Ness, Chief, Engineering Branch, 
Installation Division Headquarters, Air Ma- 
teriel Command, Dayton, Ohio. 

Frank M. Mellinger, civil engineer, Ohio 
River Division, Corps of Engineers, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

James P. Sale, head, Soils Division, Ohio 
River Division Laboratories, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Conrad P. Straub, senior sanitary engineer, 
Health Physics Division, USPHS, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Gerald Fitzgerald, Chief Topographic En- 
gineer, United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 
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G. Earl Harbeck, Jr., United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Denver Federal Center, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Frank L. Weaver, Chief, Division of River 
Basins, Bureau of Power, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Charlie M. Moore, head, Design Section, 
Engineering and Watershed Planning Unit, 
Soil Conservation Service, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Trigg Twichell, Regional Representative, 
United States Geological Survey, Austin, 
Tex. 

George S. Vincent, bridge engineer, Struc- 
tural Research Laboratory, Bureau of Public 
Roads, Seattle, Wash. 

Hershel Engier, Sanitary Engineering Di- 
rector, Assistant Chief, Health Services 
Branch, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, PHS, Washington, D. C. 

Norman R. Moore, Chief, Engineering Di- 
vision, Bower Mississippi Valley Division, 
Corps of Engineers, Vicksburg, Miss. 

W. P. McCrone, colonel, Corps of Engi- 
neers, district engineer, Galveston district, 
Galveston, Tex. 

Alonzo O. Taylor, division engineer, United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, Manila, Phil- 
ippine Islands, care of American Embassy, 
APO 928, Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 

William E. Wood, Fort Worth District, 
Corps of Engineers, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Kenneth Heagy, Chief, Engineering Divi- 
sion, Galveston District, Corps of Engineers, 
Galveston, Tex. 

Joseph F. Friedkin, principal engineer, 
United States Section, International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, Ei Paso, Tex. 

Myron W. DeGeer, Assistant Chief, Engi- 
neering Division, Tulsa District, Corps of 
Engineers, Tulsa, Okla. 

Gordon M. Kline, Chief, Organic Materials 
Division, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

Edwin W. Eden, Jr., Chief, Hydrology and 
Hydraulics Section, Jacksonville District, 
Corps of Engineers, Jacksonville, Fla. 

James V. Madison, supervisory soil scien- 
tist, Kansas River projects, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, McCook, Nebr. 

J. Willis Ervin, irrigation agriculturist, 
Kansas River projects, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion McCook, Nebr. 

Wiilard J. Turnbull, Chief, Soils Division, 
Corps of Engineers, Waterways Experiment 
Station, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Charles I. Mansur, Assistant Chief, Em- 
bankment and Foundation. Branch, Water- 
ways Experiment Station, Vicksburg, Miss. 

R. I. Kaufman, Chief, Design and Analyti- 
cal Section, Waterways Experiment Station, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

Woodland G. Shockley, Chief, Embank- 
ment and Foundation Branch, Waterways 
Experiment Station, Vicksburg, Miss. 

T. B. Goode, Chief, Inspection and Explora- 
tion Section, Waterways Experiment Station, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

I am constrained to call your attention to 
this matter and to the participation of these 
individuals in what appears to be extra- 
curricular matters. People who engage in 
research work and investigations which con- 
stitute contributions to the science of engi- 
neering, are certainly to be commended, but 
such findings and results can be published. 
It is requested that an investigation be made 
in the case of each of the above named in- 
dividuals to determine the authorization of 
absence from their established and desig- 
nated places of activity, or station, and just 
what agency, or who, is paying the expenses 
of each individual while attending this con- 
vention. There certainly appears to be no 
justification in having travel and al) other 
expenses paid by the American Taxpayer. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry LARSON, 
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Helping Communist China With Strateric 
Goods—Let’s Halt This Bloody Dollar 


Business Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVvg5 
Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my te. 
marks, I am including a timely editoriaj 
that appeared in the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel on January 27, 

There is only a shadowy distinction he. 
tween strategic goods and nonstratesi. 
goods. When food is eaten by the Red 
soldier and when clothing materia] js 
used for his body, both food and Clothing 
are strategic materials. Let us remem. 
ber the scrap-metal situation prior to 
World War II. There should be an eng 
to this bloody dollar business and noy, 

STRATEGIC Goops 


The annual report of the Senate Investieg. 
tions Subcommittee of which Arkansas’ Sen. 
ator McCLELLAN is chairman, reports an 
alarming increase of shipments of strategic 
materials to Red China. a 

This is not a new warning, by far. This 
same subcommittee, under this same Demo- 
crat chairman, issued the same warning a 
year ago. 

For several years before that, this same 
subcommittee under the chairmanship of 
Wisconsin’s Senator Jo—E McCarrny, issued 
repeated and highly documented warnings 
that this was so. 

Like the McClellan-led reports, the 
McCarthy-led reports noted that our good 
old ally, Britain, was the worst offender in 
its bullheaded and shortsighted business 
come-what-may policy with Peiping. 

When Senator McCartuy spearheaded this 
able subcommittee’s report on this sickening 
and destructive condition, it was tossed oi 
as just so much more McCarthyism. 

Now with Senator McCuEeLLAN spearhead. 
ing the past 2 years of reiterated warnings, 
are we to brand it just so much McClellan- 
ism? 

It would be just as wrong, just as tragic, 
yes, Just as immoral and suicidal, to brand 
such sound rro-American advice “McClellan 
ism,” as it was to brand it “McCarthyism. 

It would be just as ill-advised and terrible 
to play politics or possum with the new Mc- 
CLELLAN-led report as it was with te 
McCarRTHY-led reports. 

Let’s get down to bedrock—to the 100 
often overlooked business of our survival. 

There would be no better time, however 
overdue, for our Government to begin serving 
full and proper notice that this despicable 
practice must stop, than in the about-t- 
begin Eisenhower-Eden Washington talks. 

It’s high time, after all these costly yeals, 
that our friends and foes stand and lb 
counted, and then dealt with accordingly. 

It was this same miserable urge for profit- 
at-any-cost by the British and other of ow 
“allies” that prevented our victory over the 
Communists with whom, even then, they 
were trading as our men were dying in Korea. 

As the Sentinel has warned before in this 
shocking connection, for those who would 
close their eyes and open their purses for 
“business as usual” by which the Commv 
nists are permitted aid, comfort and strength, 
even by indirection, we repeat: 
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emember that scrap metal we once sent 
—and remember the form in which it 
as returned—at Pearl Harbor.” 

het the Reds return such material, the 
pearl Harbor can be Washington—and Mil- 


¢ ee. 
ei pring this nauseous, bloody, dollar 


pusiness to a halt—now. 


“R 
Japan 


Small Business in the Continued Growth 
of Our Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorp, 
Isubmit herewith an editorial from the 
New York Journal of Commerce, of 
February 2. I commend this excellent 
editorial to the attention of every Mem- 
per of the House interested in promotion 
of the competitive status of small busi- 
ness in the continued growth of our 
economy. This editorial clearly shows 
that our small businesses are prospering, 
contrary to loose charges currently in 
circulation in the press and on the air. 
Mr. Speaker, just what is the situation? 

Keeping in mind that there are now 
one-third more businesses than in 1939, 
fom a statistical standpoint there 
should also be more than one-third more 
business failures. 

Now, let us examine the record. In 
1939 there were 14,768 failures. In 1955 
there were 10,969—fewer failures than 
during 1939, although there were about 
a million more businesses in existence. 
But the important thing is the rate of 
failures. How many failures per cer- 
tain number of businesses? 

The average over the past 56 years has 
been 70 failures per 10,000 units of busi- 
ness during war and peace. ‘The rate of 
failures in 1955 was 41.6 per 10,000, which 
is the lowest rate of failures during any 
normal year. This occurred during the 
Eisenhower administration. In rela- 
tion to the total small business popula- 
tion of about 2,600,000 covered by Dun & 
Bradstreet only 10 businesses failed in 
1955 out of every 2,600—an infinitesimal 
figure. And the other 2,590 are thriving, 
expanding, growing. 

So when you hear that the rate of 
business failure was 10 percent higher in 
December than it was some previous 
month, bear in mind that the person is 
trying to get you greatly concerned over 
the fact that out of every 2,600 businesses 
in the country, one more business failed, 
and usually you are not told about the 
healthy condition of the other 2,599. 

That is why it is important to examine 
carefully statistics that tell only part of 
the story. For instance, I have seen a 
Teport published in a national magazine 
that small business did not fare as well 
in the fourth quarter of 1955 as it did in 
the Second quarter. Be careful if any- 
ohe gives you statistics for part of a year. 
The whole year, good or bad, is the cor- 
tect yard stick. 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
editorial of February 2 follows: 
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The Senate Small Business Committee is 
gravely concerned because smaller busi- 
nesses do not seem to have shared in last 
year’s overall prosperity. 

In a recent report, the committee asks, 
first, why “more of the bloom of 1955’s in- 
dustrial bonanza did not rub off on small 
business” and, second, why there was such 
a “high rate of small-business bankruptcies. 

For reasons which we may assume to be 
not entirely economic, it selects as its base 
period, for purposes of comparison, the first 
half of 1952. The committee finds that dur- 
ing this period the smallest manufacturers 
enjoyed a 10.6 percent return on stockhold- 
ers’ equity, w?'ch compared quite favorably 
with the 11.25 percent return to the largest 
size group. 

In contrast, the profits rate has subse- 
quently “held steady or increased” for the 
big companies, while the earnings of the 
smallest ones “plummeted to a low of 2.25 
percent in the last half of 1954.” 

As to bankruptcies, the committee cites a 
rate of 42 failures per 10,000 in 1954 as the 
“highest rate in the past 12 years, exceeding 


the average for the post-World War II years, 


1946 through 1953 by 68 percent,” and with 
1955 failures expected at about the 1954 
level. 

It is curious that the committee should 
have elected to compare the experience of 
the smallest group, or companies with assets 
of $250,000 or less, with that of the so-called 
giants, those with $100 million and more. 

While there is perhaps on sensible overall 
dividing line for small and other businesses, 
the difficulty with using groups at the two 
extremes is that you are not likely to have 
companies in the same competitive area, 
and, unless you do, your conclusions cannot 
be too meaningful. 

The Small Business Administration, on the 
other hand, compares companies with assets 
over and under $1 million. Using this divid- 
ing line, the SBA, in its last midyear re- 
port, found not only that a long downtrend 
in net sales and earnings over the past sev- 
eral years had been halted, but that “the 
financial position of small business has im- 
proved substantially as the trend line has 
moved upwards. Small businesses are now 
sharing to a greater extent in the national 
prosperity.” 

The fact is that the sharp down movement 
began well before the period which followed 
1952—in 1950, in fact—although there were 
interruptions in the trend. 

Smaller firms did lose ground relative to 
the bigger ones, in part because they did 
not participate sufficiently in the Korean 
procurement program and, in part, too, be- 
cause of material shortages affecting the 
civilian market. The bigger companies im- 
proved their competitive position relative td 
the smaller ones. 

What is significant is that, beginning with 
1954, there has been an upward movement 
for the smaller companies. The lowest point 
in earnings before taxes was 60 (using an in- 
dex based on 1047-49). Through the third 
quarter of 1955 there has been a rebound 
to 76. 

So while small businesses are admittedly 
not so well off relatively as in 1947-49, the 
reversal of the sharp downtrend which car- 
ried through in 1953 shows that they have 
made important gains during the period of 
prosperity. 

There is, of course, no reason why the 
relative position of small businesses at any 
particular point of time ought necessarily to 
persist. Changes in technology and dis- 
tributional shifts will be reflected in changes 
in the size structure of the economy. And 
it is quite obvious if, over a given period, 
industrial expansion is marked with respect 
to types of industries normally composed of 
relatively fewer units, this fact will be re- 
fiected in a changed proportion of smaller 
firms to the total, even though they are still 
doing quite well in their fields. 
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As for the specific profits comparisons 
used, a word of warning is needed with re- 
spect to the selection of any part-year data 
for smaller companies which tend to charge 
off depreciation in the fourth quarter. For 
instance, for 1952, the quarterly statistics 
for return on stockholders’ equity were, re- 
spectively, 8.9 percent, 12.3 percent, 13 
percent and 2.8 percent. For the big com- 
panies, they were 11.5, 11, 11.8, and 13.7. 

Using the average of the first two quarters, 
the Senate committee is able to give the 
impression that, in 1952, the companies with 
assets under $250,000 were doing just about 
as well as the “giants.” 

The opposite, of course, could be proved 
by averaging the last half-year percentages, 
when the return to the smallest group 
would have been only 7.9, compared with 
12.3 for the bigger ones. But, of course, 
that would not be valid either because of 
the depreciation element. 

As for the matter of business failures, the 
rates of 42 per 10,000 is, as the committee 
claims, the highest rate in the past 12 years. 
But these were very abnormal years, leading 
up to 1953. In the period 1939-41, the fail- 
ure rate was 63 per 10,000, and over the past 
half-century it was 263. So, once again, it 
depends a lot on what you are comparing. 


The Political Crisis in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARYS 


HON. MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 8, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, February 5, I gave a report to my 
constituents over WHK Broadcasting 
Station, Cleveland, on a very serious sit- 
uation now developing in Asia which 
bears upon the future security and well 
being of all the American people. This 
was part of my report to my constituents 
on.a 7 weeks inspection tour of Asia 
which I undertook on behalf of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. Because I 
believe what I had to say will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues in Congress, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert my address 
in the REcorD: 

THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN ASIA 

It is a pleasure for me to have this op- 
portunity to resume my talks of last year, 
made possible by the courtesy of WHK. This 
affords me an opportunity to tell you, my 
constituents, and all the people of Cleveland, 
about some developments which have come 
to my attention since the adjournment of 
the first session of this Congress. 

As a member of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I was requested to undertake a spe- 
cial study mission in Asia, the purpose of 
which was to evalyate the administration of 
the Refugee Relief Act, to estimate the up- 
set of populations caused by Communist ag- 
gression in that part of the world, and 
generally to observe developments that nray 
have a bearing on the future security and 
well-being of the American people. I under- 
took this mission because it was obvious to 
me that a political crisis was rapidly develop- 
ing throughout all of Asia which could very 
well spell the difference between peace and 
war. 

I left the United States by air on October 2 
and visited the following countries—the 
Philippines, the Crown Colony of Hong Kong, 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Burma, 
Indonesia, Macao, Formosa, Korea, and Ja- 
pan. This mission lasted 7 weeks and was @ 
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most arduous one due to the difficuities of 
travel, lack of ordinary accommodations in 
so many of the countries and the need to 
be constantly alert to the many food prob- 
lems Americans have traveling in that part 
of the world. Today I am going to try to 
give you some of the highlights of my find- 
ings on this special mission and in later 
weeks I will have more to say on this sub- 
ject. 

To begin with, I found that the popula- 
tion upsets throughout al of Asia caused 
by Communist aggression, had caused wide- 
spread human suffering and grave social and 
economic problems. However, despite these 
problems, I was encouraged by the spirit 
demonstrated to me by the hundreds of 
thousands of people who had risked their 
lives to escape from Communist tyranny and 
their determination to solve their own prob- 
lems and eventually to rid their homelands 
of the scourge of communism. For example, 
in the wartorn country of Vietnam, I visited 
the refugee villages where some 700,000 
viosims of Communist aggression now 
reside. In these villages I talked with 
men, women, and children who had 
firsthand experiences with the cruelties of 
communism. They had lost all their ma- 
terial possessions and their homes, but they 
were convinced beyond any doubt that com- 
munism would lose in the end because it 
violated all the things that mankind every- 
where regard as decent and just. As another 
example, in the Crown Colony of Hong Kong, 
the population has more than doubled dur- 
ing the past 5 years because well nigh over 
800,000 refugees of Chinese aggression 
have been given political asylum in 
Hong Kong. Here I witnessed the splendid 
work of the American governmental agencies 
and the American voluntary agencies in pro- 
viding temporary shelter for these victims 
of communism and in setting up fitting pro- 
grams for the refugee children. You will be 
interested to know that surplus foods from 
the United States were used in this pro- 
gram which feeds over 25,000 children each 
day. I only wish that more programs like 
this could be developed for the victims of 
communism because it costs the American 
taxpayer practically nothing and the bene- 
fits that result are beyond measure. 

In Korea I saw very much the same pic- 
ture, but here again I was encouraged by the 
determination of the refugees to build a new 
life and to remain free and independent. 

During my investigation I uncovered a 
very serious breach of the free world security 
which I would like to tell you about briefly 
at this time. Over 5,900 so-called White 
Russians have been moved out of Red China 
to some twenty-odd countries of the free 
world without having any security investiga- 
tion whatever made on them. The vast ma- 
jority of the so-called White Russians were 
traveling on valid passports issued by Soviet 
Russia and all of them were in possession of 
an exit visa given to them by the Chinese 
Reds. I was amazed to find out that the 
United States taxpayers’ money was being 
used to pay the transportation costs of these 
s0-called White Russian refugees from Hong 
Kong to the various countries of the free 
world. When I learned that the United 
States taxpayers’ money was involved in this 
matter, I inquired as to why no investiga- 
tion was made on these people, and the rea- 
son given was that no investigation was pos- 
sible because their investigators would not 
be allowed into Red China. 


On my return to Washington, I prepared 
and issued a special report on this break- 
down in free world security and called upon 
responsible officials in the Government to 
take corrective action. To my knowledge, 
nothing has been done up to this time to 
close this breach in the free world security, 
60 I will certainly have much to say about 
this at a later date. 


There is a revolution taking place through- 
out all of Asia today. I call it a revolution 
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because the changes taking place there are 
so basic and sweeping that the pre-World 
War ITI Asia will no longer exist. The people 
of Asia have awakened and are now demand- 
ing equal rights, equal recognition, and the 
opportunity to run their own affairs and 
chart their own destiny. The colonialism of 
the past which, in many respects. forms a 
dark chapter in the history of civilized man- 
kind, is dead. Many new countries have 
fought for and secured their national inde- 
pendence. Still other countries, still held 
in colonial bondage, are seeking their na- 
tional independence. Against this upswing 
of the people in free Asia, one finds the other 
part of Asia now gripped in a new type of 
colonialism 10 times more cruel and ruthless 
than the colonialism of the past. I refer, of 
course, to Russian cclonialism, and the man- 
ner in which it has occupied and exploits 
the mainland of China, Manchuria, Inner 
and Outer Mongolia, Tibet, North Korea, and 
North Vietnam. I am sure all of you have 
heard a great deal about the Iron Curtain 
which the Russian Communists have erected 
between their world of slavery and the free 
and independent nations of Europe. I want 
to assure you that the curtain erected in 
Asia by the Kremlin is just as cold and cruel 
as the Iron Curtain in Europe. Just as in 
Europe, thousands of Asians are today risk- 
ing their lives to escape from under that 
Asian curtain into the free world. In every 
respect, the colonial slavery of Moscow is the 
saine in Asia as it is in the non-Russian na- 
tions of central and eastern Europe. 

And so the political crisis in Asia today 
is the struggle between Russian communism 
and the national independence movements 
which have thrown off, or are seeking to 
throw off, the yoke of colonial bondage. 
Many of the nations which have but recently 
gained their rightful status as independent 
sovereign nations, are today threatened with 
the new colonialism of the Russian Commu- 
nists. ‘These newly independent nations 
lock to the United States for leadership and 
support in the cause of justice and freedom. 
The stakes at issue in this struggle are in- 
deed among the highest in all of history. 
The outcome of this struggle will determine 
not only the question of peace or war, but 
very well could determine the destiny of 
mankind for hundreds of years. 

While this struggle is intense and ap- 
parent on all sides in every one of the coun- 
tries I visited, I believe there are three 
countries that might well be used by the 
Russians as a fuse to set off world war III. 
The first one, of course, is the Republic of 
China, on Formosa. The Chinese Reds are 
constantly threatening to invade and oc- 
cupy free China and threaten the most dire 
ends for all who would dare to support the 
just cause of free China. The free Chinese, 
of course, are determined that the stooges 
of Moscow will not successfully invade or 
occupy free China. The United States has 
made known to the world its intention to 
defend Formosa against the alien invasion 
and occupation of the Chinese Communists. 
Whether we will have total warfare between 
Red China and free China is now a matter 
of grave speculation. You and I Enow that 
the Chinese Communists would not hesitate 
to set off world war III if they thought they 
had a 50-50 chance of winning it. 


Korea is another country in which the 
Communists pose a daily threat to freedom 
and justice. The Communists caused a war 
of aggression in Korea which cost us Ameri- 
cans dearly in termis of the loss of our loved 
ones. We Enow, too, that the toll of Korean 
lives taken by that Communist war of ag- 
gression was very, very heavy. The armed 
truce which now prevails in Korea is, in 
my judgment, a very thin and precarious 
guarantee of peace. 

While in Korea I uncovered evidence 
which leads me to believe that the Chinese 
Communists and the Russian Communists 
are determined to occupy all of Korea just 
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as soon as we weaken our determination to 
stand by our good ally, the Republic ¢ 
Korea. ‘The people of the Korean Republic 
are equally determined that they sha) not 
give up their freedom and independence 
The Communist war lords might at any tim, 
choose Korea to set off a general war in Asia 
and probably world war III. : 

Vietnam is the third most critical are 
in Asia. Here the Russian Communists useg 
one of their old comintern agents, Ho Chi 
Min, to masquerade as a Nationalist and 
seize temporary control of the national jp. 
dependence movement in Vietnam, The 
war with France followed, which was endeg 
by a Geneva agreement splitting the coup. 
try in two. One-half of it put under the 
tyranny of communism and the other hai 
loosely allocated to the free world and which 
the United States had to immediately pro- 
tect or the Communists would have gobbleq 
up all of Vietnam. 

In free Vietnam, a young democratic 
government is attempting to establish 
permanent democratic way of life based oy 
principles of law and justice. Here, too, | 
was impressed with the determination of 
these freedom-loving people to keep their 
independence and to unite all of the country 
under a government representative of the 
people. But the Communist-occupied sec. 
tion in North Vietnam now ruled by the 
same Ho Chi Min, is determined that all of 
Vietnam will be put under the colonial yoke 
ef Russian communism. Here again we fing 
the ever-present possibility of open conflict 
and war brought about by Communist ag- 
gression, 

For example, only Friday we learned of the 
new Communist aggression and war taking 
place in the newly independent state of 
Laos, which borders on the state of Vietnam, 

The political crisis in Asia is one that we, 
as free people, must understand and face 
up to. Involved in this political crisis is the 
choice of human freedom or the colonial 
slavery of communism. If the forces which 
stand up for human freedom and independ- 
ence emerge as victors from this political 
crisis, there will be no war in Asia. I assure 
you, as your Congressman, that I shall do 
everything I can to make certain that our 
Government supports all those measures 
which advance the cause of human freedom 
in order to avert the catastrophe of world 
war ITI. 


Procedures To Be Followed in Seeking 
Federal Help on Building Dams for 
Flood Control and Other Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, a subject 
of transcendent importance to the Amer- 
ican people today is that of water, its 
conservation and its use. The President 
recently submitted to Congress a report 
by an Advisory Committee concerning 
water resources. In my own State of 
Texas people in all walks of life have 
become acutely aware of the importance 
of water and its conservation. 

Many questions are being asked by the 
man on the street about the methods to 
be employed in getting water projects 
initiated. With several agencies of the 
Federal Government participating ™ 
various types of water conservation, 
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there is considerable confusion on the 
part of the people in regard to when and 
under what conditions the Federal Gov- 
ernment will interest itself in flood con- 
trol, irrigation, power production, water- 
shed-fiood prevention, and similar activ- 
3 an attempt to be of some help in 
removing that confusion and providing 
ynderstandable answers to many ques- 
tions that are being asked each day, I 
nave, in collaboration with the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and the Department of Agriculture, pre- 
pared a series of questions and answers: 
After preparing these, they were sub- 
mitted to the respective department 
heads, and I believe it can be assumed 
that the answers are factually accurate. 
These questions and answers follow: 
FLoop CONTROL—CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Question. Suppose a community thinks it 
proper that a dam be constructed on a 
stream, what steps should be taken to get 
the project built? 

Answer. Local people who desire a@ flood- 
control project should contact their Con- 
gressman and give him as much information 
as possible to justify the project. 

Question. Then what can the Congress- 
man do? 

Answer. Under the law the Corps of Engi- 
neers (which makes all surveys for Congress 
on justification for flood-control projects) 
cannot undertake such a survey and study 
unless Congress first authorizes it. There- 
fore unless the survey is already authorized, 
the Congressman would contact the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction and seek a resolu- 
tion enabling the engineers to proceed with 
the study. 

Question. When such a survey is made by 
the engineers, do local people have a chance 
to present their views and any facts they 
have in support of the project? 

Answer. Yes, the district engineers hold 
public hearings for that purpose. 

Question. Under what authority does the 
Corps of Engineers make recommendations 
following surveys? 

Answer. Under the Flood Control Act of 
19836 which outlined the procedure and the 
formula which guides the engineers in their 
surveys and recommendations. 

Question. What is that formula? 

Answer. That law requires that, as a gen- 
eral rule, before the Corps of Engineers 
recommends the building of a flood-control 
dam the estimated value of the annual bene- 
fits resulting from the project must equal 
or exceed the annual costs. 

ENGINEER SURVEYS ALREADY AUTHORIZED ON 
MOST TEXAS STREAMS AND WATERSHEDS 


Question. Do the Corps of Engineers now 
have authorization from Congress to make 
surveys and studies of Texas streams? 

Answer. Yes, most of them. That in- 
cludes the upper Colorado watershed, the 
Nueces River watershed, Devils River, Pecan 
Bayou, and others. 

Question. What is the status of the engi- 
neering survey work on the Colorado river 
watershed in Texas? 

Answer. It is inactive at the present 
time. Under authority of Congress a com- 
Prehensive report on the Colorado River and 
its tributaries was submitted to the Chief 
of Engineers by the district engineer in 1944. 
But this report was returned to the district 
engineer in 1948 by the Chief of Engineers 
for further study and revision. Since that 
time the resurvey work has not been under- 
taken due to curtailment of funds. 

Question. Did the 1944 report include 
studies of possible flood control projects on 
‘uch streams as the Llano, San Saba, and 
Concho rivers? 


‘ 
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Answer. Yes, as well as the main Colorado 
stream. 

Question. Did the report recommend dams 
on the Llano and San Saba Rivers? 

Answer. Actually three dams were recom- 
dended in that report as being economically 
feasible—one on the Colorado near Win- 
chell, one on the Colorado near Marble Falls, 
and another on the San Saba a few miles 
above the town of San Saba. 

Question. What about upper San Saba 
and its watershed area and the Llano and its 
watershed tributaries? 


DAMS ON LLANO AND UPPER SAN SABA RIVERS 
NOT JUSTIFIED 


Answer. From the study that was made 
the engineers did not find dams either on 
the Llano River or at any other site on the 
San Saba to be justified under the Flood 
Control Act of 1936. 

Question. Is it possible under the law for 
the engineers to recommend the construc- 
tion of a dam where the primary justifica- 
tion is for recreation and wildlife? 

Answer. No, the law does not authorize 
that. Primary justification must be based 
upon benefits resulting from prevention of 
floods. There are other factors that may 
contribute to the justification, such as 
water supply to a city, irrigation, hydro- 
electric power, etc. If electric power is pro- 
duced the government sells that and the 
revenue adds to the economic justification 
of the project. 

Question. How do engineers predict prob- 
able benefits over the life of a project? 

Answer. The engineers make a flood fre- 
quency analysis which is essentially a study 
of all past fiood records and a projection 
into the future by means of statistical and 
mathematical procedure. They predict the 
probable damage that will be done without 
the improvement and how much damage 
can be prevented if the structure is built. 

Question. Do the Corps of Engineers ever 
recommend flood control dams when the 
benefits do not equal or exceed the costs? 

Answer. As a general rule, no. In rare 
instances where intangible values are in- 
volved such as abnormal loss of life, national 
defense, or economic security of a region as 
a whole—which is rare and exceptional— 
a project may be approved even though the 
costs may exceed direct benefits. 


WHY SMALL DAMS ARE NOT RECOMMENDED FOR 
FLOOD CONTROL 


Question. Why does the Corps of Engineers 
not recommend a series of small dams on 
streams to control floods rather than the 
larger dams? 

Answer. There are several reasons why it 
is not feasible to build several small dams 
on a stream rather than one large one to 
control floods. First, the cost per acre-foot 
of water would be greater; secondly, small 
dams do not control the river basin but only 
a small immediate area. Thirdly, with small 
dams there is less opportunity for making 
multipurpose dams in cases where they are 
feasible. A fourth reason is that operation 
from a rainfall standpoint is far less satis- 
factory with several small dams and some- 
times might be more disastrous than no dams 
at all. Finally, there is more evaporation in 
several small dams than in one large one. 

This refers to main streams and not to 
watershed areas where the Soil Conservation 
Service builds small dams under watershed- 
protection programs. 

INTERIM REPORT 


Question. What is an interim report? 

Answer. An interim report is essentially a 
report on a separable area of a project under 
survey. It does not affect the comprehensive 
planning of a watershed as a whole. 

Question. In the case of the Colorado 
watershed report of 1944 where a dam was 
recommended on the San Saba in San Saba 
County, Tex. (along with two others on the 
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Colorado), is it possible for an interim report 
to be made in regard to the San Saba project 
without waiting for the more expensive, 
time-consuming comprehensive resurvey to 
be made of the entire watershed? 

Answer. The Chief of Engineers, after care- 
ful study of the situation, has ruled that it 
is not proper or feasible to make an interim 
report on the San Saba project. 

uestion. Why is that? 

Answer. The Chief of Engineers tries to 
discourage interim reports because the whole 
project in a watershed is usually inter- 
related and when interlated to the extent of 
the Colorado watershed in Texas, it is diffi- 
cult to make a separate report because so 
often plans called for in an interim report 
have to be changed when the whole survey is 
completed. If an interim report may affect 
the survey of the whole project, it is not 
recommended. And that was the basis of 
the Chief of Engineers’ finding in respect to 
the San Saba project. 

Question. What about local contributions 
on flood-control projects? 

Answer. It varies, depending on the pur- 
pose and nature of the project. In the case 
of flood-control reservoirs the Corps of Engi- 
neers pays all or nearly all the cost and then 
operates and maintains the dam after com- 
pletion. 

Question. Under what conditions do cities 
get municipal water from  flood-control 
projects? 

Answer. The primary purpose of flood- 
control dams is to prevent damages from 
recurring floods, and the project must be 
justified on that ground, if built under flood- 
control authorization. The project may, of 
course, be a multipurpose one and not only 
fulfill its primary function but also supply 
a municipality its water for home and indus- 
trial use, provide power for electricity, and 
water for irrigation. In the event the proj- 
ect does supply a city with its water and an 
irrigation district with water, the city would 
have to pay for that portion of construction 
which is allocated to city water supply; and 
the farmers would have to pay for that por- 
tion allocated to irrigation. 

Question. Assuming that a district engi- 
neer, after a survey, finds a flood-control 
project economically feasible, what is the 
next step? 

Answer. The district engineer makes his re- 
port to the division engineer, who processes 
the report and forwards it to the Chief of 
Engineers. The Chief of Engineers submits 
it to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors. The latter makes its findings and 
recommendations. 

Question. Do other governmental agencies 
also see the report? 

Answer. Yes. The report is submitted to 
the Reclamation Bureau, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and other agencies that may be 
interested. In addition, it is sent to the gov- 
ernor of the State for his comments. 

Question. After all of that, what is the 
next step? 

Answer. Assuming that the proposed proJ- 
ect is approved by those who study it, and 
by the Bureau of the Budget, it is submitted 
by the Chief of Engineers to the Secretary of 
the Army, who, in turn, submits it to Con- 
gress. 

Question. Is legislation then required? 

Answer. Yes; when submitted to Congress, 
the report is referred to the proper commit- 
tees, and the usual procedure is for hearings 
to be held on it, along with all other projects 
that have been thus cleared, and if approved 
by the committee the project is included in 
an omnibus measure and is then advanced 

to the House and Senate for action. 





BUREAU OF RECLAMATION PROJECTS 
Question. Under what authority does the 
Department of Interior get into the dam- 
building program? 
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Answer. The Reclamation Act cf 1902 and 
subsequent acts and amendments, together 
constitute the reclamation law, authorize 
and direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate, construct, and operate irrigation 
and multiple-purpose projects for develop- 
ment of the water resources of Texas and the 
16 other Western States. The Bureau of 
Reclamation is the agency which is entrusted 
with these responsibilities. 

Question. Is Federal reclamation limited 
to water resources only for the irrigation of 
farmlands? 

Answer. No. Reclamation projects may 
also be multiple purpose, involving hydro- 
electric power, flood control, municipal, in- 
dustrial and domestic water supply, salinity 
control, stream pollution abatement, fish 
and wildlife conservation, recreation and 
other purposes. 


Question. How are needed projects brought - 


to the attention of the Bureau? 

Answer. Either by local interests, a Member 
of Congress, or from inventories of the de- 
velopment of water resources in a particular 
river basin in regular basin surveys made by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Question. Is the Bureau studying the en- 
tire water resources situation throughout the 
17 Western States? 

Answer. Yes, to the extent of available 
funds the Bureau is reviewing by means of 
comprehensive river-basin reports the entire 
water resources situation, thus planning for 
the optimum utilization of water. These 
basin reports inventory the potential devel- 
opments from which projects are selected for 
more detailed investigations. 

Question. Where does the Bureau get its 
money for general investigations of potential 
projects? 

Answer. From Congress, which makes an- 
nual appropriations for the Bureau to pro- 
ceed with a program of investigations. 

Question. Are local interests expected to 
contribute to the general investigations 
funds? 

Answer. General investigations funds are 
limited; local or State interests sometimes 
contribute additional funds to speed up in- 
vestigation of a project. The law requires 
that one-half of costs of investigatioi's not 
previously scheduléd by the Bureau which 
are undertaken at the specific request of 
local interests are to be paid for by those 
local interests. 


WHAT TO DO TO GET A PROJECT STARTED 


Question. Who are the proper people for 
local interests to contact in connection with 
the development of a project? 

Answer. Expression of interest may go to 
regional directors; in Texas the regiona: di- 
rector is Robert W. Jennings, P. O. Box 1609, 
Amarillo. The interest may also be expressed 
to a Congressman who wiil bring it to the 
attention of the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion. 

Question. What is a feasibility investiga- 
tion? 

Answer. It is a detailed study directed to- 
ward a determination of (1) engineering 
feasibility—the planning and the estimating 
of costs of physical structures; (2) economic 
justification (benefits will exceed costs and 
operations of structure) and (3) financial 
feasibility—that is, that the project will pay 
for itself over a period of years and that the 
users have the ability to pay—irrigators, 
power users, etc. 

LOCAL INTERESTS ARE CONSULTED 

Questions. During the planning of a proj- 
ect does the Bureau consult with local in- 
terests and other governmental agencies? 

Answer. Yes. The Bureau maintains close 
cooperation with local interests and with 
other Federal agencies in order to obtain the 
views, desires, and support of all concerned. 
The results of the various investigations by 
the Bureau are also summarized in a plan- 
ning report which is submitted for review 
and comment by the affected local, State, 
and Federal agencies, and other intcrests. 
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Question. What happens to the report 
after it has been submitted to local and 
other interests? 

Answer. Upon receipt of these comments, 
the regional director makes whatever revi- 
sion in his report he considers proper in the 
light of these comments and then submits 
his report to the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion. Upon approval of the regional direc- 
tor’s report, the Commissioner submits his 
report to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Question. What is the next step? 

Answer. The Secretary of the Interior sub- 
mits the report, as his proposed report, to 
the State where the project is located and to 
Federal agencies for official review and com- 
ment under the provision of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944; these States and agencies 
have 90 days in which to comment. Upon 
receipt of the comments from the reviews 
(or the expiration of the 90 days without 
receipt of the comments) the Secretary sub- 
mits his report with his recommendation to 
the President through the Bureau of the 
Budget to determine if the authorization and 
construction of the project is in accordance 
with the program of the President. 


REPORT FINALLY GOES TO CONGRESS 


Question. Does the report finally go to 
Congress? 

Answer. Yes. Upon receipt of clearance 
from the Bureau of the Budget the Secre- 
tary transmits the report to Congress. At 
or about this stage of the work your Con- 
gressman will introduce legislation to au- 
thorize the project, under the terms and 
conditions of reimbursement contained in 
the report. 

Question. After a project has finally been 
officially authorized, when does construction 
get underway? 

Answer. Construction cannot be under- 
taken until funds for the purpose have been 
appropriated by the Congress, These appro- 
priations are made annually. Request for 
appropriations are made by the Bureau and 
is first cleared through the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Question. Does the Bureau of Reclamation 
do the actual construction work? 

Answer. No. Construction is done by pri- 
vate contractors under the supervision of 
the Bureau. 





Sort, CONSERVATION SERVICE WATERSHED PROJ- 
ECTS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Question. What is the general purpose of 
the watershed flood prevention projects? 

Answer. Under Public Law 566, 83d Con- 
gress, the program is designed to supplement 
both the present agricultural soil and water 
conservation programs (of the individual 
farm or ranch) and the programs for develop- 
ment and fiood protection of major river 
valleys (such as those undertaken by the 
Corps of Engineers and other agencies). It 
bridges the gap heretofore existing between 
the two types of programs. 

Question. Does this law add to the author- 
jty of the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Answer. Yes. It authorizes him to coop- 
erate with States and local agencies in carry- 
ing out jointly planned and mutually agreed 
on flood-prevention and water-management 
projects. 

Question. What is a watershed under the 
act? 

Answer. All land and water within a nat- 
ural drainage area of 250,000 acres or less. 

KINDS OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

Question. What kinds of Federal assistance 
are authorized under the act? 

Answer. Technical help in working out and 
applying a watershed work plan, and deter- 
mining its feasibility; also funds for the 
equitable Federal share of the costs of in- 
stalling the needed flood-prevention and 
water-management measures. Storage ca- 
pacity for other than flood preventions must 
be paid for from non-Federal funds. 

Question. What must local people do? 
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Answer. They initiate the action ang he} 
develop a watershed work plan. They en 
acquire necessary land, easements or Tights. 
of-way; assume an equitable share of the 
project’s cost; arrange for operation and 
maintenance; acquire necessary water rights: 
and get agreements from owners of not le, 
than half of the lands in the drainage areas 
above dams to carry out Soil-conservation 
programs. 

SIZE OF DAMS 

Question. What size structures can hp 
built? 

Answer. Single dams are limited to tota 
storage capacity of 5,000 acre-feet. Water. 
shed work plans including any structures of 
more than 2,500 acre-feet total capacity mug 
be approved by the House and Senate Agri. 
culture Committees before funds can be pro. 
vided for the project. 

Question. May a farmer irrigate from 4 
lake created on his land? 

Answer. Yes. But storage capacity spe. 
cifically for water for irrigation must be paid 
for from non-Federal funds. If the water 
is stored incidental to the primary purpose 
of the structure, no such payment is re. 
quired. 


MUNICIPAL USE, RECREATION 


Question. What about municipal water 
supply? 
Answer. Storage for municipal water sup- 


plies may be included as part of the water. 
shed work plan, but structural costs above 
those necessary for flood prevention must be 
paid from non-Federal funds. - 

Question. What about recreation? 

Answer. Many opportunities for recrea- 
tion developments will arise incidental to the 
works of improvement. But the costs of de- 
veloping recreational facilities must be borne 
by non-Federal funds. 


PROJECT MUST BE FEASIBLE 


Question. What, basically, ts the require- 
ment for a project on a watershed to be 
justified? 

Answer. As a general rule, the project 
must be found to be economically feasible; 
that is, the estimated benefits must equal or 
exceed the cost. 

Question. How would any local organiza- 
tion, such as a soil conservation district, ini- 
tiate action under the law? 

Answer. Formal application blanks and 
suggestions for filling them out are available 
in the State office of the Soil Conservation 
Service (in Texas, Henry N. Smith, State con- 
servationist, Post Office Box 417, Temple), and 
the State agency (State Soil Conservation 
Board, 1012 First Street, National Bank Build- 
ing, 1620 South Main, Temple), designated 
by the Governor to act on applications. 

Question. At what stage do the Soil Con- 
servation Service people begin to assist the 
local organization in developing a watershed 
work plan? 

Answer. After the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, acting for the Secretary of Agriculture, 
has approved the project for planning 
This approval can be given only after 
approval of the local organization’s applica- 
tion by the authorized State agency or the 
Governor. 

Question. If a satisfactory watershed work 
plan is developed, what is the next step? 

Answer. The plan is transmitted to the 
Administrator of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, acting for the Secretary. A period of 
up to 60 days is then allowed to the Corps 
of Engineers and the Reclamation Service, 
if they are concerned, in which to review 
and comment on the plan. The Secretary of 
Agriculture next forwards the plan to Con- 
gress, through the President, together with 
any recommendations of those agencies. 
Forty-five days during which the Congress 
is in session must then elapse before any i0- 
stallations involving Federal assistance ale 
begun. In addition, as noted above, if the 
plan includes any structures larger thal 
2,500 acre-feet total capacity, it must be @p- 
proved by the House and Senate Agriculture 
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committees before appropriations can be 


made. 





LOANS FOR Sort AND WATER CONSERVATION PuUR- 
poses, FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Question. Under what authority may a 
farmer or an association borrow money from 
the Federal Government for financing soil 
conservation measures? 

Answer. Public Law 6597, 83d Congress, 
which makes available to farmers and ranch- 
ers a new type of credit for financing soil 
conservation measures. 

Question. Who is eligible? 

Answer. A farmer is eligible when he has 
sufficient experience to indicate reasonable 
prospects of conducting successful agricul- 
tural operations, and is unable to obtain the 
necessary credit on reasonable terms and con- 
ditions from private and cooperative sources. 
The applicant must be engaged primarily in 
agriculture. Associations are eligible which 
are primarily engaged in extending to their 
farm members services directly related to soil 
conservation, water conservation and use, or 
drainage of farmland. 

LOCAL COMMITTEES PASS ON LOANS 

Question. Who determines the eligibility of 
applicants? 

Answer. The local three-member county 
committee of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. This committee is composed of persons 
at least two of whom are farmers, who are 
familiar with local agricultural conditions 
and whose judgment is established and re- 
spected in the community in which they 
reside. 

Question. Where can a farmer or rancher 
apply for these loans? 

Answer. At the local county office of the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Question. What can the loans be used for? 

Answer. The loans can be used to pay case 
costs of materials, equipment, and services 
directly related to the application or estab- 
lishment of soil and water conservation prac- 
tices, water facilities, and drainage. Water 
facilities means tanks, cisterns, wells, pump- 
ing and irrigation equipment, and similar 
facilities. Soil and water conservation prac- 
tices include construction or repair of ter- 
races, dikes, and ponds, pasture improve- 
ments, basic application of lime and ferti- 
lizer, tree planting, and similar measures. 

Question. Is there any limit to the amount 
that can be loaned to an individual, corpora- 
tion, or association? 

Answer. Loans to individuals are limited 
to $25,000. Loans last year averaged about 
$5,000. Loans to associations are limited to 
$250,000. 

Question. What is the interest rate? 

Answer. On insured loans the interest rate 
is 315 percent per year on the unpaid prin- 
cipal. In addition, each insured loan bor- 
Tower will pay each year in advance an an- 
nual loan insurance charge of 1 percent on 
the unpaid principal. On loans made from 
appropriated funds the interest rate is 414 
percent. 

Question. When do loans have to be re- 
paid? 

Answer. In no case will the repayment 
Period on loans to individuals exceed 20 
years. Loans to associations can be repaid 
over periods not to exceed 40 years. 





Tension in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACIIUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
heise of the Egyptian and Israelian guns, 
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fired thousands of miles away, is having 
a depressing effect on political, military, 
and diplomatic officials in Washington. 
Last week President Eisenhower and 
British Prime Minister Eden discussed 
the problem of what to do about mount- 
ing tension in the Middle East where the 
fuse has been burning for several years. 
Social, political, and economic unrest 
make this area the world’s newest dan- 
ger spot, especially vulnerable to Com- 
munist assault. We all know that a new 
war between the Arab States and Israel 
can only accelerate violent internal re- 
volt, produce chaos, beneficial to no one, 
except perhaps to the enemies of free- 
dom. Therefore. I contend, Mr. Speaker, 
that peace, freedom, and prosperity, are 
immediate imperatives for the Middle 
East. In the name of justice and Amer- 
ica’s good name among the nations I 
urge our Government to act firmly and 
decisively before it becomes too late. 
With these facts in mind I want to first 
discuss the problems which threaten the 
existence of the State of Israel and the 
peace and security of the entire free 
world, and second, the steps that would 
help resolve some of the problems in the 
area. I am convinced that if the pro- 
posals I suggest are accepted and ful- 
filled, the tension in the Middle East will 
subside, the stability of the region will be 
strengthened and a peaceful settlement 
on honorable terms could then be at- 
tained between Israel and the Arab 
States. 

Seven years after its war of independ- 
ence the State of Israel still faces a se- 
curity problem of unusual complexity. 
The area of the country is only 8,100 
square miles. Owing to the peculiar 
shape of its territory there are more 
than 400 miles of frontier. Three-quar- 
ters of the population of Israel lives in 
the coastal plain, running from north 
of Haifa to south of Tel Aviv, with a 
slender branch heading to Jerusalem. 
This densely settled area has an average 
width of no more than 12 miles between 
the Mediterranean and the Jordanian 
border. From the Israel Parliament 
buildings in Jerusalem, the armed sen- 
tries of the Jordanian Arab Legion can 
be seen a few hundred yards away. The 
headquarters of the Israel Gencral Staff 
are within clear view from the hills 
which mark the Jordan frontier. The 
country’s main roads and railways are 
exposed to swift and easy attack. 
Searcely anywhere in Israel can a man 
live or work beyond the very easy range 
of enemy fire. Indeed, except in the 
Negev, no settlement is at a distance of 
more than 20 miles from an Arab fron- 
tier. 

Obviously then, the term frontier se- 
curity has little meaning in the context 
of Israel's geography. The entire coun- 
try is a frontier, and the whole rhythm 
of national life is affected by any hostile 
activity from the territory of neighbor- 
ing states. On the other hand, the Arab 
States are in no such position, especially 
Egypt.’ Border tensions affect cnly a 
narrow fringe of their territories, be- 
yond which, stretch deep hinterlands 
entirely remote from the hazards and 
strains of frontier life. An American 


citizen who can cross a vast continent 
without seeing a foreign, let alone a hos- 
tile, face requives a highly unusual 
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ure of imagination to understand the 
degree of vulnerability which geogra- 
phy imposes upon the people of Israel. 

The effects of geographical vulnerabil- 
ity are aggravated by the fierce antago- 
nism, directed against Israel across her 
embattled frontiers. There is no other 
State in the world community, whose 
very right to existence is so persistently 
challenged by all its contiguous neigh- 
bors. This is not the classic pattern of 
international conflict, in which neigh- 
boring peoples recognize each other's 
statehood but are divided by specific dis- 
putes which they have failed to reconcile. 
The struggie between the Arab States 
and Israel has passed through four 
phases: First, before 1948, there was a 
determination to prevent the establish- 
ment of an independent Israel; second, 
in 1948, there was an unsuccessful at- 
tempt te destroy Israel’s independence 
at its birth by armed assault; and third, 
in the period 1948-54, there has been an 
attitude of inveterate revenge based on 
nonrecognition and the undying hope of 
Israel's extinction. Fourth, Egypt in 
1955, as leader of the Arab world, has 
embarked on a special arms seeking pol- 
icy in which it invited arms from Com- 
munist sources. The elementary duty 
of members of the United Nations to rec- 
ognize each other’s right to sovereignty 
and integrity has never been found in the 
relations of the Arab world with Israel. 

It is necessary to take into considera- 
tion the expressed intentions of the 
leaders of Israeli’s foes against the 
Israelis. The secretary general of the 
Arab League has said: 

This war (in 1948) against Israel will be a 
war of extermination and a momentous mas- 
sacre which will be spoken of like the Mon- 
golian massacre and the crusades. 


Indeed, the Arab attack, especially in 
its first guerrilla stage, did not lack in- 
stances of disregard of the rules of war. 
This is illustrated by the fact that at 
present there are more than 180,000 
Arabs living in the State of Israel, but 
not one single Jew survives in any part 
of Palestine that came to be occupied by 
the invading Arab armies. The Jewish 
quarter in the old city of Jerusalem, 
with its ancient synagogues and monu- 
ments, was completely destroyed: even 
the Jewish cemetery of the Mount of 

lives was desecrated and laid waste. 

Naguib, then President of Egypt, said: 

The existence of Israel is a cancer in the 
body of the Arab Nation. 


This was said on April 18, 1953. The 
man who succeeded Naguib, the former 
colonel and current President Nasser, 
said on May 8, 1954: 

Israel is an artificial state which must 
disappear. 

During his visit at the Lebanese Par- 
iament on July 1, 1954, the Egyptian 

1 Guidance, 


Minister of Nationa Maj. 
Salah Salem, stated: 
The evacuation of the occupation forces 


‘om our country will free essential forces 
5 Ve shall then be able to raise our 
voices and to liberate Palestine. We shall 
prepare the forces that will liberate Palestine. 
And, with the help of God, there will be a 


great revival. 






Mohammed Salah-ad-Din said re- 
cently: 
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The Arabs will not be satisfied with the 
implementation of United Nations resolu- 
tions. We shall only have complete satis- 
faction when Israel is finally blotted out 
from the map of the Middle East. The Arabs 
will find no rest until this cancer has been 
removed from their heart. 


On another 
sphere—hostility has been shown the 
State of Israel. From the very inception 
of the State of Israel, an economic boy- 
cott has been enforced against it by the 
Arab States, of which the most signifi- 
cant aspect was the closing of the Suez 
Canal to all Israel shipping, and the in- 
terference with the passage of ships of 
other nations carrying cargoes to Israel. 
This action of the Egyptian Government 
was a violation of the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888 under which the 
power contiguous to the Suez Canal is 
bound to keep the canal— 

Always * * * free and open in time of war 
as in times of peace, to every vessel of com- 
merce or war without distinction of flag. 


The Security Council of the United 
Nations on September 1, 1951, ruled that 
under the armistice agreement neither 
party could assert that it was actively a 
belligerent, or entitled to exercise the 
right of visit, search, and seizure. The 
Council found that Egyptian interfer- 
ence with the passage through the Suez 
Canal of goods destined for Israel was 
“inconsistent with the purpose of the 
armistice agreement’ and an abuse of 
the exercise of the right of visit, search, 
and seizure. It called upon Egypt to 
terminate all such restrictions. No heed 
was paid to this decision and the Egyp- 
tian blockade went so far as to flagrantly 
seize an unarmed Israel ship, in the in- 
ternational waterway. 

A widely ramified boycott machinery 
was set up with headquarters in Cairo to 
prevent trade between the Arab states 
and Israel, indeed between Israel and 
other countries. International firms 
trading with Israel were blacklisted, air- 
lines and shipping companies are denied 
servicing in Arab airports and harbors if 
they insist on maintaining contact with 
Israel. A conspicuous example of this 
policy was the campaign of intimidation 
conducted by the Arab states against the 
German Federal Republic which has 
Signed a reparations agreement with 
Israel. Danger to international air traf- 
fic has been caused by the refusal of Arab 
airports to provide flight information to 
aircraft proceeding to or from Israel. 
The boycott of the Arab states against 
Israel extends even to the denial of in- 
formation on the movement of infec- 
tuous diseases or locusts. 

Is it, therefore, unreasonable that 
Israel, in her isolation—the only demo- 
cratic country in the world so isolated— 
should seek a pact with the United 
States, the country which once befriend- 
ed her. The first country to recognize 
her as a free state? 

The situation in the Middle East has 
deteriorated where it now constitutes one 
of our own weakest security links. 
Through a lack of firmness with the 
Western Powers, our obvious indecisive- 
ness, so open to the Arab states that they 
have successfully played the East against 
the West, we now face Soviet penetra- 
tion of the Middle East. 


sphere—an economic 
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The Western World has reason for its 
alarm about the advances made by the 
Communists in the Middle East. It is 
amazing to me that the Western World, 
dedicated to the preservation and even to 
the expansion of democracy, should have 
turned its back on the one practicing 
Gemocratic nation in that area of the 
world. 

Is it that the Government of Great 
Britain considers Israel expendable? 
Can Eden on one hand deprecate an arms 
race in the Middle East and on the other 
condone the supply of arms to the coun- 
try of declared and open hostility against 
Israel? 

In all this, where is United States 
policy? ‘Will our leadership go by virtue 
of its absence? 

We cannot, of course, say that our 
Government will inevitably steer the 
wrong course in this area. We do know 
that there has been—and apparently 
still exists—a split among the State De- 
partment advisers as to what course will 
be followed. And we also do know that 
our diplomacy has not been successful 
in Egypt. However, a course must be set 
by us soon in the Middle East. We must 
act with realism, after staring the real 
facts straight in the face. We must stop 
merely hoping and start acting for we 
cannot afford any conflagration in this 
area in the name of our own security. 

What then can be done? It would 
seem clear that the following steps would 
help resolve some of the problems in the 
area: 

First. Under no circumstances sell any 
United States arms to Egypt. If Egypt 
desires peace she has more arms than 
she needs—if Egypt wants war she has 
more arms than she deserves. 

Second. United States should enter a 
mutual security pact with all peace-lov- 
ing nations of the Middle East. A pact 
which would not preclude the entrance 
of Israel into mutual defense against 
non-Middle East enemies and which 
would guarantee the borders of those 
countries. 

Third. Impose economic sanctions on 
nations that breach the peace. That is, 
for example, unload our surplus cotton, 
for which all our taxpayers have paid 
their tax dollars to support, in Egyptian 
foreign markets at a low price, if Egypt 
should breach the peace in this area. 

Fourth. Offer concrete help in order 
to develop Israel's oil resources to their 
fullest. 

Fifth. Provide defensive arms needed 
by Israel to protect itself against any 
aggression. 

Sixth. By educational methods and by 
the pressure of world opinion, try to 
bring to the consciousness of the Arab 
States that it is to their own self-inter- 
est that Israel survive. So that its men 
of learning, its doctors, its public health 
experts, its irrigation experts may be 
utilized by the people of the entire area. 
So that the whole of the Middle East 
may flower and peace again shine on the 
lands from which all mankind sprang. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, until 
these things are done it is only logical 
to expect that the prestige and influence 
of the United States will fall even lower 
in this most important and strategic area 
of the world. 


February ¢ 


Letter From a Senator—Goldwater Tell; 
Stand on Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, | 
would like to include in the Recorp g 
letter from the junior Senator from Ari. 
zona that appeared in the Arizona Re. 
public of January 29, 1956. The junior 
Senator from Arizona has been the sub. 
ject of some controversy concerning his 
views on unionism. I feel that it js 
proper to include this letter in the Rec. 
ORD as it will set forth the Senator’s fee]. 
ings in his own language. 

LETTER FROM A SENATOR—GOLDWATER TELLS 
STAND ON LABOR 


(It is customary for Congressmen to answer 
all letters they receive, but few go to such 
lengths as Senator Barry GOLDWATER did this 
week when a constituent wrote him. Because 
his answer explains why he is a friend, not 
a foe, of labor, the Republic publishes it in 
full herewith.) 


Dear Sir: From the comments made in 
your letter of January 6, it appears that you 
have misunderstood the statements I have 
been making for the past several months 
about the use of union funds for political 
purposes. You seem to have concluded that 
my criticism of certain leaders of organized 
labor in this connection constitutes an at- 
tack on all leaders of organized labor and 
on all unions. Nothing could be further 
from truth. 

Do you remember back in 1949 when Phil 
Murray was attacking the Communist lead- 
ership of some of the unions in the CIO and 
went so far as to have those unions expelled 
from his organization? Or more recently, 
when George Meany was attacking the cor- 
rupt leadership of the longshoremen’s union 
on the Atlantic seabord? Did anyone say 
that Phil Murray or George Meany, by cou- 
rageously attacking some of their fellow la- 
bor leaders in those situations, was attack- 
ing all labor leaders and all unions? Cer- 
tainly not. And I sincerely believe that in 
attacking certain labor leaders for corrupt 
political activity I am in the same boat as 
Phil Murray was when he was attacking Com- 
munists and George Meany was when he was 
attacking racketeers. The only difference is 
that I do not happen to hold office in a 
union. 

What I have been talking about and what 
I am fighting for is political freedom, 
nothing more and nothing less. It so hap- 
pens that certain labor leaders are engaged 
in activities which many besides myself be- 
lieve constitute a grave threat to that free- 
dom. If you or anyone else can point out to 
me where leaders of business are threaten- 
ing political freedom by similar or any other 
activities, I will be the first to speak out 
against them and to expose them. 

This is not a management versus unions 
issue. It is an issue that goes to the very 
heart of our existence as citizens of this great 
country. This Nation was founded for free- 
dom and I will fight encroachments on free- 
dom from any quarter, whether it be labor, 
management, government or any other 
group. 

Millions of wage-earners join unions and 
pay dues to support those unions. They 
pay those dues to defray the expenses of cols 
lective activity in dealing with their em- 
ployers, to gain and maintain for themselves 
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the best possible wages and working con- 
ditions. This is well and good. 

As a result of the tremendous growth in 
union membership, these dues constitute, in 
the aggregate, vast sums of money. We have 
big unions and these big unions are big 
pusiness. The individual union member is 
similar in many respects to a stockholder in 
abig corporation. He has a voice in electing 
the management of the union, but he must 
trust in the ability of integrity of those he 
elects to run this big business for the pur- 
poses for which he joined it and contributes 
to it. Unions, just like corporations, are 
made up of both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. In fact, as near as we can tell from 
polls and other surveys, about 40 percent of 
the union members in this country are Re- 
publicans. Therefore, Republicans and 
Democrats supply in almost equal propor- 
tions the vast sums of money which union 
leaders have at their command. 

Now let’s assume that you are both a union 
member and a Democrat. In 1956 John 
Smith is the Democrat candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Arizona. Bill Jones is the Republi- 
can candidate. You are very much in favor 
of John Smith. You spend a lot of your 
spare time working in his behalf and you 
even put up $25 as a contribution to his 
campaign. Now it happens that the leaders 
of your international union have some tie-in 
with Bill Jones, the Republican candidate— 
he’s promised to do them some favor in ex- 
change for their support. So they take 
$150,000 out of your union’s coffers and con- 
tribute it to Bill Jones’ campaign. With the 
help of this money Jones is able to beat 
Smith and to become Governor of Arizona. 
Your hopes for John Smith and your $25 
have gone down the drain. And whose 
money sent them down the drain? Your 
money, the dues you and other Democrats 
and Republicans paid to the union to assist 
you in bargaining with your employer. How 
would you feel if a corporation in which you 
own some stock, or your church, did this to 
you? You would be plenty mad, I’m sure, 
in any case—whether it was your union, your 
corporation or your church. ‘And you would 
wonder what had happened to your political 
freedom. 

If your union did that to you in Arizona 
where you are free to join or not to join 
as you see fit, it would be bad enough, but 
think of our fellow wage earner in Michigan, 
for example, who has to join a union and 
pay dues in order to keep his job. Maybe 
he’s a Republican and likes to give effective 
support to Republican candidates for office. 
Or maybe he’s a Democrat who opposes the 
particular Democrat the union leaders back 
in the primary. You would fight for his 
tight todo so. And yet in 1950, CIO unions 
spent $211,556 of union funds, some of it 
his money, to defeat candidates in Michigan, 
supported by many individual union mem- 
bers? How would you like to be in his shoes? 

That’s what I’ve been talking about. I 
don't care whether it’s voluntary union dues 
or compulsory union dues or whether its 
used for Democrats or for Republicans, the 
principle, or rather the lack of principle, is 
the same. Many thousands of union mem- 
bers in this country are being disenfran- 
chised as a result of the political activities of 
& few labor leaders. I am not contending 
that those union leaders are telling those 
union members how to vote—its been proven 
plenty of times that they can’t. But I am 
contending that by using the money of those 
union members they are nullifying their 
votes. If this is an attack on all union lead- 
€fs and all unions, then the same is true of 
an attack on Communists and racketeers in 
_— You and I both know that that isn’t 

I want you and everyone else to know what 
Tam trying todo. I am trying to eliminate 
the abuse by a few power-hungry leaders of 
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a very fundamental right, the right to indi- 
vidual. effective political action. My sole 
objective is to defend and maintain political 
freedom. The few whom I have criticized on 
tiuis score don’t like it, and to cover up their 
wrongdoing they cry out in the very name of 
the persons whose political freedom they are 
shackling. The Communists and the water- 
front racketeers did the same thing when 
Phil Murray and George Meany attacked 
them. The union men and women of this 
country were not fooled then. I don’t 
believe they are fooled now. 
Sincerely, 
Barry GOLDWATER. 





Highways for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News on January 28 
published an editorial recommending 
that Alaska be included in any road bill 
considered by the Congress at this ses- 
sion. This, says the editorial, would be 
in the interest of the Nation as well as 
of the Territory. All the States, the 
Territory of Hawaii, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico now are under the 
Federal-aid highway system. Alaska is 
not. Iam glad to present here the suc- 
cinct and logical conclusions of the 

Vashington News editorial: 
HIGHWAYS FOR ALASKA 

Leaders of both parties in Congress ap- 
parently are agreed that the Nation must 
have a large highway-building program. 

If it will be paid for by those who use the 
highways, as seems to be the plan, we see 
no objection to it. 

But why not include Alaska in the pro- 
gram? — 

No area under the American flag is in 
greater need of roads and highways. None 
ever was, for that matter. And Alaskans 
will pay whatever extra taxes are levied for 
the new road program, just as they pay every 
other tax that people in the 48 States pay. 

The little highway construction that has 
taken place in Alaska—apart from the mili- 
tary roads—has been financed by the Inte- 
rior Department. Its performance may be 
measured by the fact that Alaska has 3,784 
miles of highways, while Nevada—with little 
more population and a far smaller area—has 
25,000. 

This year the Interior Department asked 
for less than $8 million for Alaska highways— 
about one-third of the amounts that were 
being spent yearly before the Korean war. 
Obviously the Department is as indifferent 
about Alaska’s development in this respect 
as in its failure to prevent depletion of its 
fisheries, 

Alaska cannot share as heavily in paying 
for highways as a developed State can. Itis 
a vast Territory with less than 250,000 peo- 
ple. But they are willing to pay what they 
can, and Alaska should be brought into the 
Federal program under a formula which 
takes its special conditions into account. 

More roads and highways will speed up the 
settiement and development of Alaska, which 
everyone agrees is as desirable in the na- 
tional interest as in Alaska’s own. Con- 
gress can and should remedy the Interior 
Department's failure. 
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The Plight of Smali Business in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to draw the attention of the House to 
the following radio talk given by the dis- 
tinguished newsman, Mr. Eric Seva- 
reid, of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Broadcast on February 2, 1956, this 
searching analysis of the plight of small 
business in America merits wide atten- 
tion and thought. 

A transcript of the broadcast follows: 


Good evening, all who read as they run 
are by now aware that one deep fissure or 
fault endangers the American prosperity 
structure, which looks so solid on the sur- 
face; they know that farmers generally are 
suffering a recession. But it is not yet 
widely recognized that there is a second 
fissure in the structural foundation. And 
that is the condition of American small busi- 
ness, defined as those concerns with less than 
a quarter million in assets; in net figures, 
they are not disappearing as small farms are 
disappearing; but neither are they grow- 
ing in number as the economy grows, and 
the number of small business failures has 
risen to levels that alarm some observers. 

While the press gives page 1 spreads to 
the profit margins of the giant concerns and 
their expansion plans, little is said about 
the present or the future where small busi- 
ness is concerned. But the information is 
there for anybody willing to look trouble in 
the face, in these days of mass hypnotic he- 
lief that there is no trouble. One so willing 
is the director of the Public Affairs Institute, 
who bases his argumeut on the uncontro- 
verted figures of Dun and Bradstreet, the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. For one 
thing, net growth in the number of business 
firms stopped in 1953, after growing by 200,- 
000 new concerns in the previous 4-year 
period. Furthermore, the profit margin of 
smail businesses has not only stopped grow- 
ing, it has sharply dropped, while that of 
big business has continued to grow. For ex- 
ample the smallest size group of manufac- 
turers last year suffered a tremendous 65- 
percent drop in profit,after taxes, compared 
with 3 years before; funds available for re- 
investment or expansion tell the same kind 
of story—a 40-percent drop. 

The story and smal! business failures is 
quite a tale; the chapter on firms that handle 
wearing apparel, for example. The number 
of retail failures there increased last year 
by 7 percent over the year before, the number 
of wholesale failures increased by 36 percent. 

In a report earlier this month, the Senate 
Small Business Committee reached essen- 
tially the same troubled conclusions—unani- 
mously. And what deeply troubles them, 
they said, is that there simply is no evidence 
that the American small-business man is 
going to be able to hold his ground, shaky 
as it is, in the future, They find a direct 
ratio, not only between size and success, 
but size and survival. 

There seems much agreement that what 
chiefly is choking down small business is 
heavy taxation plus lack of credit. Big 
business can arrange big, long-term loans; 
any workingman can buy a house, car, fur- 
niture, whatnot, for about 10 percent down 
and 3 years to pay. But, a small-business 
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man in Los Angeles writes me, what about 
the modest retailer, jobber, wholesaler, serv- 
iceman? He has to pay more for rent, labor, 
supplies, insurance, taxes, yet his credit sit- 
uation hasn’t changed at all; he still has to 
pay for his goods in 30 to 60 days. If he 
applies for extra help to the Federal Small 
Business Administration, what happens? 
Well, as the Public Affairs Institute points 
out, the SBA has received about 11,000 in- 
quiries a month and has granted less than 
400 direct loans in 2 long years. 

So far, hardly a whisper of concern has 
been voiced by the administration over the 
profound social fact that the big get bigger, 
while the small get smaller; a fact, concludes 
the Senate committee, that will ultimately 
change the fundamental character of the 
American economy, perhaps beyond easy 
recognition by the present generation. 





Mental Health Problem—Mental 
Illness Can Be Cured 


Our 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include the second of a series 
of articles on mental illness. This series 
appeared in the Amarillo (Tex.) Globe- 
Times and are the result of extensive re- 
search on the part of the writers, Louise 
Evans and Mary Tom Rasco. I heartily 
commend this series on this very serious 
national problem to the attention of all 
the Members of the House: 

THE MENTALLY Itt CAN Be CUuURED—JUST 

WAITING To GET LIKE THE REST OF THEM 


(By Louise Evans and Mary Tom Rasco) 


The sweet-faced girl leaned forlornly 
against the door. She was pretty, or would 
have been if her bedraggled, neglected hair 
had been combed, her dress had not been so 
drab. ° 
The door opened into a corridor of the 
Kansas State Hospital for the Insane in 
Topeka. And the doctor walking down the 
corridor noted the alert look in the blue eyes 
that watched his progress. 

“What are you doing here?” He asked ab- 
sent-mindedly, as he passed. 

The bright look faded from the pretty face. 
“I guess I am just waiting to get like the 
rest of them.” 

KANSAS WAKES UP 


The year was 1948. The doctor was Dr. 
William Menninger, the man who headed the 
mental health program for the 10 million 
American soldiers of World War Il. He was 
in the State hospital because treatment of 
the patients there had become a State 
scandal. 

A young Kansas University student, Harry 
Levinson (now a staff psychologist of the 
Menninger Foundation) had been in the hos- 
pital to collect material for a thesis. He 
found that a new superintendent, zealous for 
economy, had cut off even the drugs needed 
for treatment. Staff members quit. More 
than 1,800 patients were under the care of 
one nurse, and two doctors, one elderly and 
the other a dope-ridden alcoholic. 

A newspaper reporter took up the crusade, 
and for the first time Kansans were aware 
of the conditions within their State hos- 
pitals.~ 

The Governor and legislators moved quick- 
ly. No one knew exactly what to do but 
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funds were provided—$1 million for training 
staff—above the regular appropriations for 
care and maintenance of more than 5,000 
patients in the hospitals. 

The people of Kansas had spoken. Never 
again would a pretty girl of 23 wait at the 
door to get like the rest of them, with no 
doctor to diagnose her trouble—slipping 
deeper and deeper into the darkness because 
no one cared. 

(In Texas last year, the Texas Research 
League found more than 20 percent of all 
patients in the State mental hospitals has 
never been diagnosed, and that 30 percent 
who had been released from the State hos- 
pitals likewise lacked diagnosis.) 

AND IT PAYS OFF, TOO 


In less than 7 years, Kansas moved from 
47th among the States to 4th place in the 
care of the mentally ill. 

Kansas is the only State in the Union in 
which for 5 years the hospital population 
has decreased steadily. While nationally the 
population of the mental hospital has in- 
creased by more than 15 percent, Kansas 
hospitals have shown a decrease of 7 percent. 

Admissions to Kansas State hospitals have 
increased 400 percent—proving that the men- 
tally ill in Kansas are going to the hospitals 
for treatment. Kansas dismissals have in- 
creased so that 82 percent of newcomers 
leave after only 6 months’ treatment—prov- 
ing the mentally ill are being rehabilitated 
and returned to normal lives. 

The cost: $189,653 less than the care of 
the mentally ill would have been under the 
pre-1949 program, but, more important, funds 
used have treated and rehabilitated patients 
instead of providing custodial care. The 
planning, researching, and staffing have built 
a broad base on which future costs can de- 
crease because the Kansas staff knows how 
and where to divert its funds for solving the 
problems of the mentally ill, instead of pro- 
viding only hospital beds to hold them. 


THE OVERALL PROBLEM 


What did Kansas do? 

1. It changed its thinking; it substituted 
the care and treatment of the mentally ill 
for the custody of the insane. 

2. Admission laws were changed because 
mental illness, like diseases requiring sur- 
gery, needs prompt attention. Diagnose and 
treat the trouble immediately, and the pa- 
tient likely will be out of the hospital in a 
few months. Wait 5 years for diagnosis and 
treatment, and generally he will be in cus- 
tody for life. If a man must be committed 
for insanity with consequent loss of civil 
rights, he will not seek treatment eagerly. 
Kansas removed this stigma from its basic 
State law, and now Kansans enter the hospi- 
tal for treatment before they are so ill they 
become life-long custodial cases. (At the 
present Texas rate of $2.13 per patient per 
day, this means 30 years of custodial care 
will cost nearly $25,000 per patient.) 

3. It substituted “brains for bricks.” Not 
one dollar was spent to enlarge the “human 
warehouses” which were holding patients. 
The increased budgets went for hiring more 
personnel and for training psychiatrists, 
psychologists, psychiatric nurses and aids, 
therapists, and social workers. 

4. It overhauled the obsolete pattern of its 
social welfare programs for the most eco- 
nomic use of manpower and funds. Kansas 
in 1949 had—as Texas does today—special 
schools for the deaf, blind, and feeble- 
minded; homes for aged and orphans; hos- 
pitals for insane, epileptic and tubercular; 
and prisons. It also had social workers for 
the old-age pensioners and public assistance 
programs out in the counties. Now the pro- 
gram for mental health, as it touches these 
varied activities, is one program. 

Kansas tackled the overall problem, recog- 
nizing that the criminally insane were in 
hospitals and mentally ill in prisons—that 
the feeble-minded were in the insane hos- 
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pital and the mentally ill were in the in. 
dustrial schools—that there is a difference 
between the aged who need only homes oy 
nursing care and those who require treat. 
ment for mental illness—that mental illness 
can appear in childhood and, therefore, g 
program for the mentally ill child must be 
planned. Kansas began to handle the prob. 
lems of its neglected children and handi- 
capped persons so they, too, would not grayj. 
state eventually to the hospital for the in. 
sane. 
STANDARDS ARE HIGH 

Dr. George W. Jackson, one-time medica} 
director of the Texas State hospitals and spe- 
cial schools, is now director of institutions 
for the Kansas State Board of Social Welfare, 
By basic Kansas law the man who holds that 
job must be a physician, graduated from a 
school approved by the American Medical 
Association, with a diploma of the American 
Board of Neurology and Psychiatry. He also 
must have had at least 5 years of experience 
in hospital administration. 

The board, by State law, licenses all places 
where persons of unsound mind may be 
housed and is given the duty Of “visitation 
and inspection of all private asylums,” 
Therefore, Jackson can build a statewide, in- 
tegrated system of mental-health care, 
First line of defense is the county social 
workers who, too, are board of social welfare 
employees and are on the alert for mentally 
ill persons. Often they are the ones who 
discover those borderline cases that need a 
little treatment to stave off eventual dis- 
abling illness. Frequently they can persuade 
those men and women voluntarily to enter 
the State hospitals for treatment. 

Nursing and boarding homes, the chil- 
dren’s receiving center, the industrial 
schools, the alcoholic clinics (operated by the 
Kansas Committee on Alcoholism), the 
training schools for the mentally defective 
are carefully integrated and, therefore, can 
screen for the mentally ill—and in turn re- 
ceive those from the State hospitals who do 
not require hospital care. 

“The Kansas hospitals are for the treat- 
ment of the mentally ill—not the old folks 
no one wants; not the mentally retarded 
whose rehabilitation demands training and 
education, not treatment for nonpsychotic 
physical illness; not the criminally insane 
who are diagnosed as psychopathic personali- 
ties and require only incarceration; not the 
nonpsychotic alcoholic whose primary need 
is for proper clinical care; not the patients 
who merely are indigent and need medical 
care,” Dr. Jackson says. 

The director thinks Kansas is on the right 
road, but not so far down it as he would like. 
Outpatient clinics are needed at all the hos- 
pitals (Topeka has the only one); traveling 
clinics, staffed by psychiatric teams from the 
hospitals, should go into all communities, 
and a vast preventive program against men- 
tal ill health should be started in every town 
in the State, he believes. 

He is also concerned with the role the local 
community should play in care in the men- 
tally ill, especially the aged senile. He is an 
advocate of nursing homes and _ boarding 
homes in the local communities and in thé 
attachment of neuropsychiatric wards in the 
general hospitals. He sees the State hospital 
system as the research and training unit for 
the statewide mental-health program—not 
as the only treatment center for mental 
iliness. 

THE TAXPAYERS SAVE 

As an administrator, Dr. Jackson particu: 
larly is pleased with some of the definite sav- 
ings to Kansas taxpayers this integrated, 
hopeful plan has brought about. 

Ii a recent study of the Kansas statistics 
balanced against those of 8 surrounding 
States, it was revealed that the care of the 
mentally ill was costing each Kansas citizen 
$3.63 per year as opposed to an average of 
$3.99 for the citizens of the other 8 States. 
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Kansas has cut its hospitalized patients to 
9.26 per 1,000 Kansas citizens, while the 
others have 3.4 patients per 1,000 population. 

These successes were bought by the Kan- 
sas citizens. Sometimes, as the programs 
pegan, they weren't too sure they didn’t have 
a pig in a poke. 

They learned (as Texans will have to learn) 
that the costs go up before they go down. 
In 1948, before the program started, the cost 
er patient released was $4,806. In 1951 the 
cost had risen to $10,867 in one hospital; 
to $12,712 in another by 1952. By 1955 the 
cost was back down to $5,266 and probably 
will continue to drop as the hospitais are 
at last reaching a point where at least the 
term of “adequately staffed” can be used. 

In 1948 more than 48 percent of the in- 
mates of Kansas State hospitals had perma- 
nent dismissal—death. In 1954 the rate was 
down to 16 percent and is falling fast this 
year. 
ra 1951 the Kansas Legisiature was un- 
happy with the increased appropriations 
which seemingly had bought little progress. 
In 1953 the members raised their eyebrows 
at the rocketing costs but did not cut the 
appropriation. By 1955 they liked what they 
saw so well that they asked Kansas citizens 
to vote a half-mill tax on their property to 
modernize and renovate the buildings so the 
physical plant would be attractive. The 
measure carried 2 to 1. 

LONG TRAINING NEEDED 


Kansans are so sold on the program of 
training and paying dedicatea workers to 
rehabilitate those who are mentally ill that 
the annual appropriation of $1 million for 
a training program is voted, whether or not 
the State hospital system has been able to 
spend all of the old appropriation. 

Kansans now know money won't buy all 
of the needed personnel. It takes years of 
training added to professional degrees in 
medicine, social work, and psychology, to 
produce a worker proficient in the care of 
the mentally ill, and it takes time to find 
those who want such training. 

Texans will learn the same hard facts. 





Mixed Schools: Lower Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Myr. Specker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
OrD, I include the following editorial 
from the Meridian Star of February 2, 
1956: 

Mrixep ScHOOoLS* LOWER STANDARDS 

Question: Do mixed schools lower class- 
Toom standards? 

For the answer we refer to a copyrighted 
article in the U. S. News & World Report, an 
independent weekly news magazine pub- 
lished at Washington, about the problem 
there. 

A close look at what has happened to 
schools in the Nation's Capital, after nearly 
2 years of mixed classrooms shows this: 
Since Negro and white children were inte- 
grated, pupils’ test averages have run below 
the national average; and costly new meas- 
ures are being taken now to maintain stand- 
ards and give help to lagging pupils. 

Both Negro and white teachers agree on 
that answer. 

In Washington, where 64 percent of all 
Public-school children now are Negro. the 
resulting problem is a big one. 
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School officials are taking strong measures 
to prevent mixed schools from lowering the 
quality of education for the average or above- 
average children. 

They are also taking steps to help the less- 
advanced Negroes and whites to catch up in 
their education. 

These measures, however, cost much 
money. To some degree they invoive a re- 
turn to what might be called a form of seg- 
regated classes, if not schools. 

The magazine relates that before integra- 
tion the white school students were given 
tests which compared favorably with na- 
tional standards, but in tests given last 
spring the results were far below national 
standards. 

The difference in the educational levels 
shows up plainly in the results of last year's 
tests of students in two of the larger junior 
high schools. 

At Miller Junior High School, where no 
white children had yet enrolled, 61 percent 
of the 6th grade pupils were at a reading 
level of the 4th grade or below. 

At Paul Junfor High School, where there 
are only 38 Negroes to 1,024 whites, only 9 
percent of the 6th grade pupils had a reading 
level of the 4th grade or lower. 

The article also points out that Washing- 
ton educators are undecided as to when the 
education levels of the two groups will come 
closer together; some say it will be 10 years— 
others say it will be much longer. 

The division ihto fast and slow learners is 
now producing a new type of partial segre- 
gation in education. 

This is what white leaders have been hold- 
ing out as a truth for these many, many 
years. 

Thus the Washington problem affords new 
ammunition. 





Akron, Ohio, Area Development 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, on August 
31, 1954, John S. Knight, editor of the 
Akron Beacon Journal wrote an edito- 
rial entitled “Akron, Let’s Go.” Few of 
us realized the impact of these three 
little words. 

Amongst other things, Mr. Knight had 
this to say: 

What we propose is that all of us stop 
kidding ourselves and start dealing with the 
facts of life. 

Either we are determined to have a grow- 
ing, thriving community, or let it slowly 
go backward by default. 

Let’s start selling Akron to its own peopie 
before we sell it to the world. Let’s bring 
together all elements of our town—Jabor, 
business, indusiry, merchants, professional- 
then and every citizen who is vitally inter- 
ested in Akron’s future. 

The facts can be laid on the table and 
discussed in the spirit of community unity. 

We have managed to settle most of our 
civic problems in this manner, and it is our 
firm conviction that a study of the facts in- 
volved can bring labor and industry into 
a better understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems and lead the way to a mutually pro- 
ductive relationship that will give our town 
the tonic it needs. 


The slogan caught on and it was de- 
cided that the area surrounding Akron 
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should be included in the let’s go, Akron, 

program. 

A committee was selected by Akron’s 
mayor, Leo Berg, to study the planning 
of Akron and the area’s future and to 
seek new industries for the community. 

Thoma A. Ferns, a dynamic personal- 
ity, resigned as president of the Akron 
Chamber of Commerce to become chair- 
man of what was termed the area devel- 
opment committee. 

The committee met with representa- 
tives from Summit, Portage, and Medina 
Counties working together as a team. 
New industry became interested in lo- 
cating in this area. 

Although Youngstown, Ohio, is not lo- 
cated in this immediate vicinity, you can 
see from the article printed below that 
other communities are interested in what 
is being done by this group of devoted 
citizens: 

{From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator of 

December 18, 1955] 

AKRON’S AREA DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE IS 
STuDY IN, SUCCESS—YOUNG TEAM SPEAR- 
HEADS DRIVE FOR NEw PLANTS 

(By Jack F. Ballantine) 


AKRON, December 17.—It’s like a rookie 
baseball player hitting a home run on his 
first trip to the plate in the big leagues.. 

The Area Development Committee here 
scored its home run by landing a huge new 
Chrysler Corp. plant for the Akron metropoli- 
tan district in its first bid to attract new 
industry to the three-county area it serves. 

Now there are more irons in the fire, and 
and it’s not unreasonable to assume that this 
hustling young organization will make future 
hits among at least five big industries with 
which it is dickering. 

The ADC has had a Cinderella career. 
Whatever its future, the ADC already has 
been a tremendous success. It has brought 
to this area an $85 million plant with 3,800 
employees and an $18 million annual payroll, 

NEW CHRYSLER PLANT 

The new Chrysler plant will be at Twins- 
burg. Geographically, that seems almost in 
the Cleveland area. Actually Twinsburg is in 
northern Summit County. The new plant's 
property will add to Summit County’s tax 
duplicate, bring new prosperity to a Sum- 
mit County village and provide employment 


nities. 

(Reports show that although the Ford 
Motor Co.’s Walton Hills plant is in Cuyahoga 
County, closer to Cleveland than Chrysler's 
plant will be, more than 900 Ford employees 
live in Akron proper and 40 percent in Sum- 
mit, Portage, and Medina Counties.) 

The Area Development Committee, in little 
more than a@ year, apparently has solved for 
Akron a problem that is not uncommon to 
other cities, including Youngstown. They, 
too, Want new industries, but few have found 
how to go about getting them. 

SUCCESS FORMULA 

Akron may have found the answer now, 
but there was a time when it was just as 
backward as its neighbors. The Nation’s in- 
dustry outside of AKron was spending un- 
precedented millions for expansion. Akron 
wasn’t getting any of it. “he chamber of 
commerce’s new industries committee was 
mildly active, but interested primarily in 
Akron only. Utilities and rail groups were 
doing some promoting. There were other 
agencies working in their own way to attract 
new business to Akron and to Keep old in- 
dustries from moving out. 

But apparently no one was doing the Job 
right. That’s where ADC came into being on 
the heels of a thought-providing editorial in 
the Akron Beacon Journal entitled “Akron, 
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Let’s Go,” and written by the editor and pub- 
lisher, John S. Knight. 

Knight asserted that it was time for in- 
dustry, labor, and others to forget their dif- 
ferences and to begin working together to 
sell Akron. He suggested that Mayor Leo 
Berg appoint a committee to do the job. 

The Area Development Committee, organ- 
ized in October 1954, and incorporated 2 
months later, is the result. The ADC now 
numbers some 200 members, with its control 
vested in an executive committee of 20 mem- 
bers, headed by Thomas A. Ferns, a highly 
successful Akron insurance agent. 


POLITICIANS EXCLUDED 


The executive committee is noteworthy for 
at least two reasons. It includes no politi- 
cians, nor are there any representatives of 
the rubber companies, Akron’s biggest em- 
ployers. But both these groups are 100- 
percent cooperative with the committee's en- 
deavors. The rubber firms were left out be- 
cause it would not be fair to have only one 
company represented on the board, and four 
industry representatives would be too many. 
Politicians were not included because the 
committee wanted to be strictly nonpartisan. 

The secret of ADC’s success apparently has 
been a united effort by business, industry, 
and labor, plus a direct selling campaign that 
takes the area’s big businessmen right to the 
prospective customer’s front door. 

The details of working out an attractive 
offer are left to a paid staff, but top men 
of business, industry, and labor, not their 
secretaries or agents, aid in the campaign. 
They take time off to work as a team in sell- 
ing the Akron area to a new industry. Their 
approach calls for personal visits to a pros- 
pect, presentation of a package of facts on 
what the tricounty area offers in the way 
of sites and other facilities, friendly ex- 
changes, and complete assurance that the 
area will provide the new plant whole- 
hearted cooperation. Representatives of the 
prospective new firm are brought to the 
three-county area, shown sites, introduced to 
the community’s leaders and provided in- 
formation and any type of service they may 
desire. There is a constant followup on 
all prospects. 

GIVE DETAILED INFORMATION 


The committee has discovered that it must 
have ready at a moment’s notice information 
of a highly technical nature, along with 
other facts. Prospects need detailed infor- 
mation on water, roads, schools, wages, hous- 
ing, taxes, and other data as to sites. 

The committee has found that it is best 
to present these facts in person through men 
whose experience permits them to speak with 
authority. They believe it is advantageous 
to lay the information before a prospect and 
have available men who Can answer any ques- 
tions immediately. 

To this end, the committee has presented 
the top men of business, industry, and labor 
as the leaders in its movement. A glance 
down the membership roster proves this, and 
these men of high executive caliber will be 
found on the sales trips to get new industry 
for the area. 


SELL ENTIRE AREA 


The ADC is not selling Akron alone. Its 
territory includes Summit, Portage, and 
Medina Counties. Its leaders assert that 
what’s good for Medina, Lodi, or Ravenna is 
also good for Akron and vice versa. And 
they will work just as hard for a new indus- 
try for Barberton as they will for Akron, even 
though many of them call Akron their home. 

The complete absence of petty jealousies 
and political bickering among the commu- 
nities in their intense desire to get new in- 
dustry and promote the area’s growth has 
been termed by some observers to be abso- 
lutely amazing. 

ADC leaders see the day co ‘ng when they 
may be working closely w‘ih similar organ- 
izations promoting the welfore of possibly 
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another northern Ohio area such as Trum- 
bull, Mahoning, and Columbiana Counties. 
For, although 45 miles apart, there are close 
economic ties between Youngstown and 
Akron where larger affairs are concerned and 
their interests overlap. 

While securing the Chrysler plant for the 
Akron area has won widespread recognition 
for the ADC, the committee’s leaders con- 
sider their assignment important in other 
fields, such as planning and coordinating 
the economic and residential development 
of the entire tri-county area. They are 
looking as far ahead as 1980 with their plans 
for roads, sewers, zoning, and other com- 
munity needs. 

The ADC has learned, too, that it can do 
a valuable job of public relations. This was 
demonstrated recently when ADC leaders 
met opposition from representatives of a big 
eastern corporation who first said they would 
not consider Akron as a site for a new plant 
because Akron had a bad labor record and 
many strikes. 

When it was shown that actually Akron’s 
record for strikes in recent years has been 
good and labor is cooperating in the ADC’s 
efforts, the firm not only agreed to listen to 
the ADC’s offers but also sent a survey team 
to Akron to look over several potential in- 
dustrial sites. 

This is the type of objection that ADC 
believes can be overcome only by personal 
selling. A letter to that corporation adver- 
tising Akron as a likely site for industry 
would have been discarded in the waste bas- 
ket. 

In fact, ADC leaders are convinced that 
direct selling of an arta’s assets are a must 
in any campaign for new industry. 

“You can throw away your circulars and 
letters. You've got to go and see them, and 
sell them,” an ADC committeeman said. 


EMPHASIS ON YOUTH 


ADC leaders also have found that a one- 
man staff is too small to conduct a new in- 
dustries campaign. They have a 4-man staff 
in addition to 3 secretaries. The commit- 
tee’s budget of $50,000 for its first year has 
been upped to $100,000 for next year. The 
funds are contributed by industry, business, 
and labor. 

The ADC’s young staff is typical of the 
hustling attitude of the organization. They 
are all go-getters, eager to serve and eager 
to please. They are just as willing to get 
new, fresh information as they are to show 
their elaborately prepared catalog listing 
hundreds of available industrial sites and 
their characteristics, complete to a log of all 
wells within a mile of a proposed plant. 
They are quartered in bright, new offices on 
the eighth floor of the First National Tower, 
Akron’s tallest building. 

The emphasis in the ADC’s family is on 
youth. Its executive director, George E. 
Wilson, is only 32. His assistant, Robert 
Spaethe, is 27. Robert Schmidt, facilities 
engineer, is 30, and Nick Andreef, research 
director, is 25. Wilson is a former assistant 
secretary of the Akron Chamber of Com- 
merce and Spaethe was head of the cham- 
ber’s convention and business bureaus. Both 
are University of Akron graduates. 


Mr. Speaker, on January 19, 1956, in 
an official ceremony, ground was broken 
for the new Chrysler plant. President 
L. D. “Tex” Colbert came to Akron for 
the ceremony along with other Chrysler 
Officials. It was a great day for the man 
who wrote the Akron, Let’s Go editorial, 
Mr. John S. Knight. It was a happy 
occasion for the area citizens because we 
realize it is important to our economy to 
create more jobs for more people. 

It was a memorable day for the Chrys- 
ler Corp. We welcome the forward look 
to our area. 


February ¢ 


It was a busy day for George Brittain 
executive secretary of the chamber of 
commerce. 

Our community will grow with Amer. 
ica. With labor, management, and the 
area development committee pulling to. 
gether you may rest assured that Many 
new organizations will want to become 
part of this expanding spirit. 


Farm Ideas Are Popping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I herewith insert the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Des 
Moines Register: 

Farm IDEAS ARE POPPING 


One thing the drop in farm income has 
accomplished—it has stirred up the brain 
cells of a lot of city folks to thinking about 
farm problems. In Iowa, this is especially 
important, since the economy of the State is 
so closely tied to the welfare of ‘agriculture, 

We have received letters from a good many 
people “tossing into the hopper” ideas about 
curing the farm problem. Some of these are 
valuable contributions to thinking. Some 
are pretty fuzzy. But all of them show a 
healthy concern about one of the major do- 
mestic issues of the day. 

A Knoxville, Iowa, businessman, William 
E. Lemaster, has proposed a variation on the 
food subsidy idea. He would have retail 
food dealers sell “distress” commodities be- 
low the wholesale price, this loss to be made 
up by a Government payment to the re- 
tailer. This plan has an advantage over 
some surplus disposal schemes in that it 
would operate through the regular channels 
of trade. There would be no stigma at- 
tached to buying cheap pork or beef from 
the store, as there sometimes is when dis- 
tribution is through relief channels. 

Under Mr. Lemaster’s plan, the retailer 
would lose his profit on the surplus com- 
modities he handled. He would get only 
the equivalent of the wholesale price. Mr. 
Lemaster thinks retailers would be agree- 
able to this, as a goodwill proposition and 
as a help toward solving the farm surplus 
problem. 

This plan would increase consumption of 
certain foods, perhaps, but it probably would 
not increase total farm income. People 
would buy more pork, if they could get it at 
a bargain, but probably would reduce their 
spending for other meats and poultry. This 
has been a weakness of “surplus disposal” 
programs all along. It is a weakness in all 
the ‘promotional schemes to boost certain 
foods. 

If the farm surplus is to be alleviated 
by expanding consumption, then it shouid 
be done across the board. The program 
should be aimed at improving nutrition, not 
disposing of surpluses. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Lemaster’s idea is worth study. It is better 
to subsidize consumption than to subsidize 
a reduction in production of foods so long 
as some people can’t buy a nutritious diet. 

Another proposal that has come sour way 
is an effort to make the ever-normal granary 
of feed grains work more effective. Rosco 
S. Jones, an Atlantic, Iowa, attorney, would 
have the Government insure the individual 
farmer up to 75 percent of his normal feed- 
grain production—payments on this insur 
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ance to be made from the Government-held 
feed-grain reserve. 

Mr. Jones suggests that the premium cost 
might be taken care of by a charge of a cent 
or two per bushel in connection with the 
corn-loan program. Or, he says, perhaps it 
would be enough just to require coopera- 
tion in the crop adjustment program. 

This would be a way of protecting the 
farmer against a severe loss from drought, 
nail, or other natural calamity. However, 
jt would not touch the surplus or low-price 

roblem. Mr. Jones lives in a part of Iowa 
which has suffered drought for several years; 
naturally he is concerned about that phase 
of the farm situation. 

Judging by experience with the experi- 
mental crop-insurance progranis of the Gov- 
ernment in recent years, there would be a 
considerable subsidy in any such guaranty of 
75 percent of normal feed output. But may- 
pe that is one good way to subsidize agri- 
culture. At least it is a suggestion which 
deserves study. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has asked 
for ideas on farm programs. These two we 
have mentioned and others ought to be sent 
directly to him in Washington. Plainly, the 
country needs some new ideas. The old pro- 
grams are not doing the job, yet there is a 
real danger that Congress will simply return 
to more of the same. 





Tribute to the American Indian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, we 
owe a great debt to our American Indian 
people. I have received a most eloquent 
and moving tribute to the American In- 
dian which was written by the Reverend 
H. Richard Rasmussen, pastor of the 
University Presbyterian Church of West 
LaFayette, Ind. I have been indebted 
for this fine sermon to Mr. Jimmie James, 
a constituent of mine in Portland, Oreg., 
who is a stalwart supporter and friend 
of the Indian people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Reverend Rasmussen’s impressive ser- 
mon and Mr. James’ brief letter appear 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

é PORTLAND, OrFG., January 1, 1956. 
Senator R1icHarRD L. NEUBERGER, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Dick: I would like to draw your at- 
tention to an article written by Mr. H. Rich- 
ard Rasmussen, of West LaFayette, Ind. It 
is &@ wonderful article, and I believe it should 
be published in the CoNGRESSIONAL RrEcorD. 

Will you please read it over and tell me 
what you think of it? 

I wish you every success during the com- 
ing year, and may health and happiness as 
Well as success be yours. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JIMMIE JAMES. 





BROTHERHOOD AND THE FIRST AMERICANS 
(By H. Richard Rasmusson, University Pres- 

byterian (All-Student) Church, West La- 

fayette, Ind.) 

Like many preachers, I have had a blind 
Spot. Always when I have preached on 
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brotherhood I have preached about the 
Negro. The needs and plight of other 
minorities escaped me. 

But I am being corrected. Traveling this 
past summer through the great West, both 
Northwest and Southwest, I became aware of 
our first Americans. Then a friend got me 
interested in the problem and began needling 
me to preach sometime on the Indian Ameri- 
can. 

Did you know that there are 400,000 Indian 
Americans living in these United States? 
This is only half of what were here when the 
first white man came to the New World, but 
still more than most people realize. Some 
people think the Indian problem is disap- 
pearing because the Indian is disappearing. 
How wrong these people are. 

I write with hesitation on this matter be- 
cause it is exceedingly complex. It is com- 
plex because the Indian Americans are lo- 
cated in 26 States and in Alaska; they live 
on lands (not necessarily good land) which, 
if put together, would be larger than six New 
England States. They are divided into 250 
tribes, living on as many reservations. And 
as a Government bulletin puts it, “In actu- 
ality, there is not one Indian population; 
there are many Indian populations. They 
present diffierences in customs, languages, re- 
sources, concepts of religion and culture as 
great as those existing between the French 
and the Norwegians, the British and the Ital- 
ians, or the Spanish and the Dutch. 

But there are certain principles of justice 
and humanity and these I want to use in 
our consideration of the present plight of 
the Indian American, and whom we should 
have discovered in his plight and need long 
ago. 

z 

The first aspect of justice and humanity 
that needs stressing as we face the Indian 
problem is the need to operate in the frame- 
work of the democratic process as concerns 
the Indians. 

Senator RicHArp NeusBercrr of Oregon has 
asked pertinently of all Americans the ques- 
tion, “What’s a treaty with the Indians 
worth?” He has said: “Congress has now 
authorized an immense dam which wiil in- 
undate Celilo Falls. Work is about done on 
this $348 million project near The Dalles, 
Oreg. The dam came first. The solemn 
treaty between the Government and the 
Yakimas came second. It is a clear dis- 
regard for the ultimate desires of these 
original inhabitants of North America. who 
had believed they were making a pact with 
the Great White Father to last for ‘as long 
as the river runs, as the sun shines, and as 
the snow. is on the mountains.’ 

“Why was the dam started first. and then 
the faded treaty considered last? 

“This seems to me to betray our utter dis- 
regard for the elemental rights of these 
people who are the descendants of the peo- 
ple the Pilgrim Fathers, and Lewis and 
Clark found on this continent. The salmon 
fishing at Celilo Falls amounts to virtually 
the oldest cultural heritage of the Indians 
of the Northwest. 

“Public opinion in the Nation should in- 
sist that a treaty with Indians be accorded 
the same respect as any other treaty. The 
United States, through its United Nations, 
often upbraids the Russians for violation of 
treaties, and rightfully so. Yet our country 
was in the position of violating a treaty 
with the Yakimas when it started construc- 
tion of a dam first and negotiated with the 
Yakimas afterward. A pledge addressed to 
warriors in feathered bonnets is as binding 
as one made to an ermined ruler on a 
throne. 

“This is a moral frontier on which much 
pioneering remains to be done.” 

The 1955 convention of the Nationa] Con- 
gress of American Indians, among many 
other decisions, asked one—the repeal of 
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House Concurrent Resolution 108, which de- 
clares that it is the policy of the Congress to 
terminate Federal responsibility for carrying 
out its obligations under treaties and agree- 
ments with Indians; and two—the endorsing 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 25 of the 
84th Congress, Ist session, which requires 
consultation with Indians on any legislation 
affecting their welfare. 

And let it be remembered that in his 1952 
campaign, Mr. Eisenhower pledged, to con- 
sult with the Indian people of this country 
and to give them every opportunity for a full 
expression of their desires, suggestions, 
hopes, and aspirations. 

In all decency, let this be done. 


Ir 


Another aspect of justice and humanity is 
concern for a decent economic existence for 
the Indian. Man doesn’t live by bread 
alone, but neither does he live long without 
bread. Christianity has been called the most 
materialistic of the world’s religions because 
it faces the bread and butter problem and 
deals realistically with man’s existence in a 
body. “Give ye them to eat.” ‘Heal the 
sick.” 

Anyone who has been in the Southwest 
knows the life there isin water. Where there 
is water, there is vegetation, growth, and the 
possibility of a people living even on poor 
land being able to make a fair living. But 
denied water, there can be only poverty. 

Here for example, are the Pima Indians of 
Arizona. When the Gila River Reservation 
was established in 1859 by an act of Congress, 
it was specifically stated that the waters of 
the Gila and Salt Rivers should be for the use 
of its wards, the Indians. But powerful, 
selfish white interests, indifferent to the 
claims of humanity and justice, denied the 
Indians their right. 

Then a heroic Presbyterian missionary by 
the name of Dirk Lay fought this injustice 
into the very Congress of the United States, 
and in 1924 Congress passed a law authoriz- 
ing the building of Coolidge Dam across the 
Gila River and the act clearly stated that the 
dam was to provide water first for the In- 
dians. But again injustice was done to the 
Indians and he didn’t get his opportunity for 
a decent agricultural existence. 

As. Dr. Fey of the Christian Century 
tells the story, political pressure was exerted 
on the Interior Department from white Ari- 
zonians that the Indians did not need all the 
water Congress had given them. The Indjans 
protested through legal channels, but were 
never given a fair chance to present thcir 
case. Am I talking about terrible Russia? 
No! I am talking about the United states. 
The Gila River decree, which is still opera- 
tive, has been described as one of the greatest 
crimes in history. 

Let us write our Representatives in Con- 
gress and the Commissioner of Indian Afiairs, 
Mr. Glenn L. Emmons, that adequate edu- 
cational programs be set up preparing In- 
dians to leave the reservation and find work 
outside when he or she so desires; expansion 
of job opportunities for competent Indian 
workers; adequate water rights, where these 
are now denied; loans for farming and ranch- 
ing to those who wish to farm; farm-bureau 
assistance to Indians on crop rotation, better 
methods of farming, better housing, etc., etc. 

The Government has been relocating In- 
dians. In each of the past 2 years it has 
relocated about 2,600 people, including both 
workers and their family dependents. This 
we are happy to know. Funds for relocition 
have now been raised to $900,000. This is 
good news, too. Here is a new kind of dis- 
placed person program for the church to get 
interested in. What is your church doing 
about it? Let us be concerned with the 
words of Christ: “Give ye them to eat.” 


ur 


The third aspect of justice concerns health. 
Growing out cf malnutrition, inadequate 
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dental care, uncorrected physical ailments, 
the health of the Indian is pitiful. 

Consider these startling facts: The tuber- 
culosis death rate for the Indian is nearly 6 
times that of the general population. Pneu- 
monia and influenza kills four times as many 
as the general population. The typhoid fever 
death rate is four times as high. There are 
91.7 deaths of Indians under 1 year of age, per 
1,000 live births, compared with 31.5 among 
other children. Among the Navahos, diar- 
rhea enteritis is 20 times higher than general 
population. The average life expectancy of 
the Indian is just a little more than haif of 
the non-Indian of the Nation. Among the 
Papagos in Arizona, it is 17 years against 68 
for the Nation as a whole. 

I am happy to learn that whereas in 1911, 
appropriations for Indian health were only 
$40,000 in 1955 it has been increased. Let 
us hope that now that legislation has been 
enacted transferring the health activities for 
Indians from the Department of the Interior 
to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, effective July 1, 1955, frontal attack 
will be made on this disgraceful situation. 

It’s a big problem that should have been 
tackled realistically and humanitarian-wise 
long ago. The 51 hospitals, with a total bed 
capacity of 3,900, must be increased. Train- 
ing for health programs should be enlarged. 
Indians in school should be equipped to bring 
to their people methods of sanitation and 
personal hygiene. 

But the root of the matter is a more decent 
economic ®@xistence for the Indian. As a 
Government bulletin recognizes, “Poor diet 
is a direct result of a low economic base * * *. 
Inadequate income makes for insufficient 
housing, which leads to crowding and facili- 
tates the spread of disease.” 

Let us insist that our leaders follow 
through on this matter, attacking it with 
information, science, and love. “Inasmuch 
as you did it to one of the least of these my 
brethren, you did it to me,” says the Christ. 
Shakespeare makes one of his characters 
say: 

“We came into this world like brother and 
brother. 

And now let’s go hand in hand, not one 
before another.” 


May this be our spirit toward all whom we, 
from our posiion of relative advantage, speak 
of as minorities. And may we become po- 
litically active, doers of what is right for 
all men, 





Ohio Heading for No. 1 Industrial Spot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Ohio has been the leading State 
in some ways for many years. I am 
happy to note that from an industrial 
standpoint Ohio has a good chance of 
becoming the leading industrial State 
in the Nation in a short time. In this 
connection, an editorial recently ap- 
peared in the Columbus Dispatch which 
indicates clearly that Ohio continues to 
move steadily to the No. 1 industrial 
spot in the United States. The editorial 
is as follows: 

OHIO HEADING FOR No. 1 INDUSTRIAL SPOT IN 
UNITED STATES 


Ohio continues to move steadily toward 
the position of the first industrial State in 
the Nation. 
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It is now in second place, having passed 
both Michigan and Pennsylvania, but still 
some considerable distance behind New 
York, which remains in first place. 

However, Ohio’s increase in population, 
its increase in the amount of industrial 
production and its increase in factory ca- 
pacity are greater than the similar increases 
being registered by New York. 

Verification of these facts was made be- 
fore the Ohio Chamber of Commerce Indus- 
trial Development Clinic here last week by 
George A Moore, manager of the Cleveland 
office of the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Moore supports his forecast of Ohio’s 
preeminence by citing the factors of a cen- 
tral location for this State, the availability 
of raw materials, the nature of the popula- 
tion, the reasonableness of climate and the 
easy access to Ohio of users of its manu- 
factured goods. 

Ohio also has the room for large and swift 
development in many of its less crowded 
areas, and along with these is the site also 
of many raw materials used in many manu- 
facturing processes. 

Its transportation systems—rail, air, and 
highway—are either in excelelnt condition 
now or are potentially excellent, and with 
the State being the natural center and 
gathering point for communications both 
east and west and north and south across 
the Nation its attractiveness for new in- 
dustry is bound to continue for a long time 
into the future. 

The prospect is bright, and is made 
brighter by the present rate of development 
along the very lines noted by Mr. Moore. 





Permanent Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the Carroll County Independent, 
Center Ossipee, N. H., Friday, February 3, 
1956, entitled “Permanent Peace.” 

PERMANENT PEACE 


The current issue of Time magazine gives 
a’remarkably lucid and clear explanation of 
the international race to produce the first 
ICBM; the letters ICBM stand for the phrase 
Inter Continental Ballistic Missile. 

The successful ICBM will be able to span 
the Atlantic Ocean and reach into the heart 
of Europe. It will move so far above the 
speed of sound that it cannot be touched by 
any type of defense rockets. It cannot be 
jammed and thrown off course by radar or 
radio. It will be self-navigating and will 
probably set its course by a series of stars. 
It will be self-deaccelerating, so that when 
it comes back into the atmosphere of the 
earth, it will not burn up. 

The first nation to secure the real ICBM 
will be able to write its own ticket. That is, 
it will be able to impose its will upon other 
nations without firing a single missile. As 
Time points out, probably an isolated area 
in the Pacific would be designated as a dem- 
onstration target area. When the qualified 
observers tracked a few ICBM’s in On their 
radar screens and saw the ocean go up intc 
the sky with atomic hits—that would be a 
demonstration of the ultimate weapon. 

The above is not a Sunday supplement 
dream. If you happened to read the help 
wanted section of last Sunday’s Boston Her- 
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ald you noted advertisements for engineers 
qualified to work in the development ot 
special navigation systems and controjs 
And these navigation systems were obyj. 
ously for use in ultra long range missile 
that could not be affected by radio Jamming 
in any way. 

The first notion to develop the ICBM will 
establish hundreds of launching sites, 

Then any enemy action can be answered 
by a volley of missiles that will, for all prac. 
tical purposes, wipe the people of the of. 
fending nation from the face of the earth, 

Strange as it may seem, the development 
of the ICBM may lead to permanent Peace, 
Or rather, to a permanent stalemate, No 
nation will dare to pull the trigger. fo 
any aggressive action would be answereg 
by the wipe-out volley. 

This is a strange world in which we liye, 
Living in a small country town, we Pick 
up the paper on a quiet Sunday afternoon 
while the snow drifts down, and read ag. 
vertisements seeking men who have the skil] 
to design weapons that will wipe out a 
quarter of a million people at a shot—a mis. 
sile that gives no warning of its coming ex. 
cept a quick flash on a radar screen. 

If the Russians win the race to develop 
the ICBM, they will gain world dominance. 
If we win the race, or tie in development 
with them—we may know permanent peace 
through mutual fear and stalemate. 





Upper Colorado Pays Its Own Freight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, inall 
fields there is competition. Competition 
in the production of cotton is the keenest 
ever. Water belonging to the upper 
basin States of the Colorado River is 
flowing down to Mexico where cotton 
production is increasing in competition 
with our own. 

The upper Colorado River Basin States 
do not expect to raise cotton. In fact 
they could not if they wanted to. The 
climate in those States does not lend 
itself to the production of cotton. Nor 
do we begrudge Mexico its ability to raise 
cotton, but we do believe that they should 
not be using water which belongs to the 
upper Colorado River States to do so. 
They will continue to use it and to ex- 
pand—and you cannot blame them—so 
long as we do not build our own dams 
and reservoirs to hold and control the 
water that belongs to us. 

I place in the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the December 14 issue of the 
Deseret News and Telegram of Salt Lake 
City, which points out that although 
Mexico is entitled to only 1,500,000 acre- 
feet of water, it is actually diverting 4 
million acre-feet a year. The article 
reads as follows: 


Ir Pays Irs OWN FRFIGHT—RECLAMATION Has 
BUILT THE WEST—WEALTH Pours INTO THE 
TREASURY LONG AFTER COSTS ARE REPAID 


Opponents of the Colorado River storage 
project recently have broadened the scope of 
their attack to include reclamation itself. 

“The Nation can no longer afford reclama- 
tion projects,” they say. 

Actually, the Nation cannot afford to pass 
up the opportunity. 
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amation has built the modern West, 
and every westerner knows it. So does any- 
yne Who has taken the time to study the his- 
a and economy of our part of the country. 

However, bitter foes of the Colorado River 
project currently are loudly pro- 
claiming that the project is a western give- 
away to be paid for by nonwestern taxpayers. 

Quite frequently, uninformed citizens will 
be taken in by this pocketbook appeal; par- 
ticularly if they are from the eastern or 
southern part of the Nation and are un- 
familiar with the benefits which have re- 
sulted from our modern pays-for-itself rec- 


Jamation policy. a 
These uninformed citizens are not aware 


Recl 


storage 


hat: . 
7 Today some 6,200,000 acres of arid and 


semiarid lands are irrigated from reclama- 
tion projects and are producing wealth in 
which all America shares. 

2, Power-generating capacity of reclama- 
tion units now stands at 4,300,000 kilowatts— 
enough to supply the power needs of 8!5 
million citizens. 

3, Crops produced with reclamation water 
last year were valued at $865 million. 

4. People in the areas served by reclama- 
tion projects have paid some $2,500,060,000 
in Federal taxes since 1916. This is 25 per- 
cent more than the entire cost of reclamation 
in our Nation to date. 

5. The cumulative crop values on all recla- 
mation projects up to 1953 is nearly $10 
billion. 

Reclamation creates wealth which con- 
tinues to pour tax revenues into the public 
treasury long after the total cost of the 
project has been repaid. 

“Here is just one example of how reclama- 
tion has more than paid for itself. 

This fall the $11 million Salt River project 
will be paid in full. The last contract in- 
stallment will be paid by the water users, 
repaying in full the original investment. 

REPAID COST 


But, like all reclamation projects, this unit 
has more than repaid its original cost. The 
annual return in Federal taxes from Mari- 
copa County, Ariz., in which thé Salt River 
project lies, equals about nine times the total 
Federal expenditure in the original Salt 
River project. 

The project has been largely responsible 
for the development of this county from 
just another desert valley into its present 
position as one of the Nation’s leading and 
most prosperous agricultural communities. 

And the benefits from this single reclama- 
tion project will continue to pour in as long 
as water continues to flow down the Salt 
River, 

If anyone is still skeptical about the suc- 
cess of Our Nation’s reclamation policy, he 
has but to study another typical reclamation 
project on which we have first-hand facts 
and figures. 

STRAWBERRY PROJECT 

That is Utah's Strawberry project. This 
Project is the oldest one in Utah and one oi 
the first in the Nation. It cost $3,348,518 
back in 1905-1913 to build a 3.75-mile tunnel 
and other structures needed to divert surplus 
Water into southern Utah County. 

Today, 42 years later, more than 80 percent 
of its cost has been repaid by water users 
In another 10 years, every cent the United 
States Government spent on the project 
will have been returned. 

And here are some of the things the proJ- 
€ct has done: 

1. Some 45,000 fertile acres are safe guarded 
against drought. 

2. The assessed valuation of the southern 
end ot Utah County—that part of the valley 
Which the project directly affected—jumped 
from $6,271,000 in 1911 to $30,558,000 in 
1920. Most of the increase is directly at- 
Wibutable to the Strawberry project. 

. The Strawberry project also resulted in 
many new crops being introduced by farm- 
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ers of the area—crops which replaced the 
former dry-farm grain staples. Onions, string 
beans, tomatoes, peas, lima beans, carrots, 
cabbage, squash, lettuce seed, and grapes be- 
came major crops of the area. 

And that example illustrates how the Colo- 
rado River storage project, even though it 
will bring new acreage into production, will 
not materially add to current crop surpluses. 

As noted, crops presently in surplus are 
crops which can be grown on marginal 
lands—dry-farm crops like wheat, oats, rye, 
and barley. When those lands enjoy a stable 
water supply, the farmer then can grow di- 
versified crops, crops which are in demand 
and not in surplus. 

The Colorado project will provide supple- 
mental water for 233,930 acres—acres now 
restricted to dry farm or limited irrigation 
crops, most of which is now producing Gov- 
ernment-supported crops. It would do this 
while providing full water supplies to 132,360 
new fertile but dry acres. (Both of these 
figures are based on the project as provided 
by the House-amended bill.) 

DEMAND CROPS 

With Colorado River project water, ali this 
new acreage then could grow crops in de- 
mand: fruits, vegetables, livestock forage 
crops, beef, and related items. 

On the other hand, if the Colorado River 
storage project isn’t built the water belong- 
ing by solemn compact to the upper basin 
States will flow downhill to southern Califor- 
nia and Mexico. And there it very materially 
will ada to crops which are in surplus, cot- 
ton for example. 

Few persons realize the phenomenal 
growth of cotton acreage in California in 
recent years. Immediately after the war, 
California's Imperial Valley—whose crops 
are entirely grown with water from the Colo- 
rado River—had a total of just 9 acres in 
cotton. Paloverda and Coachella Valleys in 
nearby Riverside County, also watered from 
the Colorado River, had a mere 829 acres in 
cotton production in 1946. 

In 1953, however, Imperial Valley’s 9 acres 
had grown to a staggering 116,630 acres and 
Riverside County had 46,500 acres in cotton 
production. 

Cotton currently is California’s most valu- 
able crop, accounting for 18 percent of the 
total income of her farmers. 

Cotton production also has been booming 
in parts of Mexico irrigated by the Colorado 

tiver. Mexico’s cotton exports in 1946 to- 
taled 47,664 metric tons; in 1954 the figure 
had risen to 259,419 metric tons. In recent 
years, Mexico, which is guaranteed 1,500,000 
acre-feet of Colorado River water by treaty, 
has been diverting as much as 4 million acre- 
fect a year, the surpius being water belong- 
ing to the upper basin States which cannot 
be used there until the river system is regu- 
lated and controlled. 





Endorsement of Chiropractic Hospital 
in Denver, Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter I 
have received from L. B. Anderson, of 
Flatwoods, Ky. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
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FLATWOoDS, Ky., February 3, 1956. 
The Honorable SENATOR LANGER: 

As I have been an asthma sufferer for 
18 years and tried everything the medical 
doctors could do and finally went to Spears 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., which is a chiro- 
practic hospital, and in 6 weeks I was able 
to return home and go back to work. And 
I would appreciate anything you could do 
or say to help this wonderful institution. 
They are doing so much for the sick and suf- 
fering. 

Yours truly, 





L. B. ANDERSON. 





Are Veterans Being Studied, Stalled, 
Double-Crossed and Hooverized? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
when the President appointed his $300,- 
G00 President’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pension, those experienced in veteran 
affairs were not fooled, and the very 
thing they expected has come to pass. 

In the first place, Mr. Speaker, what 
does this Commission, outside of Gen- 
eral Bradley, know about pensions? Are 
they expert legislators? I have their 
names and their professions. Not one of 
them is capable of writing a bill, not one 
of them has distinguished himself in the 
field of civil government. 

Minaful of the fact that our Nation's 
veteran policy has always been the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress, and know- 
ing that this Democratic Congress would 
not jump through the hoop, an old 
holdover, self-perpetuating clique that 
attempted to sell President Truman a 
bill of goods, has pushed Eisenhower 
into a leaky boat. Their scheme is to 

ransfer all aged VA pensioners to some 
sort of social-security scheme and there- 
by to fire the first shot in their cam- 
paign to eliminate the traditional vet- 
eran class. 

But Mr. Speaker, that is not all. This 
Bradley commission is being used as a 
stalling device. In his budget message, 
the President stressed the point that ‘‘the 
Congress and the country would want to 
consider” this Commission’s report. In 
brief, he told us to keep “hands off” 
until this Commission makes a report. 
When will that report come forth? That 
Commission has been in existence for 
more than 12 months. It was instructed 
to report in November, but an exten- 
sion was granted, and today no Member 
of Congress knows when the Commission 
will report. 

In the meantime, I suppose we are to 
sit and fiddle—just fiddle—until these 
pseudo experts decide to give us the 
benefit of their findings. 

The distinguished ranking minority 
member of our Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts, has forgotten more about the 
pension system than this Commission 
will ever learn; and I hope that our com- 
mittee will never be influenced by an un- 
disclosed commission report to be trans- 
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mitted to the Congress at some unknown 
future date. 

Then, of course, Mr. Speaker, we have 
the residuals of numerous Hoover Com- 
missions to cope with. Mr. Hoover’s only 
noteworthy contribution in the field of 
veteran affairs is found in his order to 
General MacArthur to drive the starving 
bonus army out of Washington and to 
later have his Attorney General brand 
them criminals. So, the man who 
could not make good in government him- 
self, now poses as an authority on every- 
thing from the lowly hamburger to man- 
agement of the atomic energy program. 
With literally thousands of disabled vet- 
erans being denied VA medical care, the 
great victor over the unarmed bonus 
army demands that still more Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals be closed. 

Under leave granted, I am inserting 
an editorial from the National Tribune 
for January 26, 1956. The National 
Tribune is the oldest veterans’ news- 
paper, and I commend the editorial to 
my colleagues. 

Time To CLose RANKS 


Presiden* Eisenhower has sent to the Con- 
gress his budget message for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1957. The message in fact 
spelled out in detail the many promises 
made in the state of the Union message and 
repeated the rosy results to be expected if 
his recommendations are followed. The 
budget makers peered into the crystal ball, 
pontificated at great length and, for the 
Chief Executive, came up with a document 
asking for record-breaking expenditures 
based upon the hope of a dynamic prosperity 
that anticipates a balance between income 
and spending and presages a small surplus 
to be used to retire a little of the vast public 
debt and lead, possibly, to a mild reduction 
in taxes. The budget proposes expenditures 
of nearly $66 billion, more than a billion 
dollars in excess of the outlays for 1955 and 
a billion and a half more than it is estimated 
will be spent by the end of the present fiscal 
year ending next June. 

We would ourselves enter into the star- 
gazing business if we were to pass judgment 
on expected revenues or on savings that it 
is hoped will be accomplished, but we have 
our own troubles and we shall leave that to 
self-claimed experts. We do know that re- 
gardless of the claims of budgeteers, the na- 
tional budget has not been in balance for 
over a quarter of a century, and long-antici- 
pated tax reductions appear to be futile 
election year promises predicated upon new 
revenue-raising legislation that we judge 
may well not be realized. Whether or not 
advice to young mothers or other proposals 
made in the message are sound, we hesitate 
to predict, nor would be express opinions 
about the advisability of building satellites 
in space or about placing new moons in the 
cosmos. We have our abiding doubts about 
the purpose expressed of outspending the 
Soviet in the long-range quest for friends 
abroad and concerning the bolstering of 
economies of friends and former enemies, 
because we consider it to be foolhardy to 
try to compete with Communist promises 
which we do not believe can be or will be 
kept. We also feel that charity should begin 
at home, but we note that while no effort 
seems to have been spared by this admin- 
istration to spend its largess where it 
appears to be needed elsewhere in this coun- 
try, we see that the veteran class has once 
more been held up as a specter of fear and 
the inference is made in the budget message 
that those who have saved the Nation and 
its economy by turning back foreign ag- 
gression are again considered to be the great- 
est menace to its well-being. 
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Unlike the state of the Union message that 
devoted a mere 43 words to sharing “a con- 
tinuing concern for those who have served 
this Nation in the Armed Forces,” the Presi- 
dent’s budget message devoted many para- 
graphs to veterans and their dependents and 
recommended that considerable money be 
spent on them and in their behalf. The re- 
quest for the Veterans’ Administration was 
for $4.9 billion, second only to the $36 billion 
plus for the Department of Defense and the 
$8 billion for the Treasury Department, and 
a little more than is requested for the Presi- 
dent himself, who asked for $4,353,000,000 
to run his office and manage by remote con- 
trol the affairs of the world. The VA request 
is about $422 million more than was spent 
in 1954-55 and $86 million more than the 
expected outlay for this fiscal year. The 
biggest boost is for compensation and pen- 
sions that must be paid under existing laws. 
GI bill costs are expected to diminish sharply 
and it is asked that some rights be ter- 
minated, but expenditures for medical care 
and hospital construction and maintenance 
are considerable, and even the United States 
Soldiers’ Home is going to be permitted to 
spend $5 million of its own money that 
was raised by court-martial fines and con- 
tributions from enlisted men. All this is on 
the credit side of the ledger, and even though 
nothing in the way of new legislation is 
taken into consideration, we cannot com- 
plain too much about the amounts proposed 
to administer veterans’ laws. After all, new 
laws are always appropriated for only after 
they are enacted. 

General Eisenhower, however, did not fail 
to enlarge upon those 43 words in his state 
of the Union message. Whereas, in the new 
message to the Congress he once more antici- 
pated passage of the White House supported 
bill for survivor’s benefits that makes no 
distinction between peacetime and wartime 
service and cares for widows and orphans 
of only about 4 percent of those who saw 
service in our major wars, he appeared in 
in his message to be greatly concerned about 
the expense of caring for the 22 million war 
veterans now extant and who, he indicates, 
will in time, with their loved once, compose 
nearly half the population, all potential 
claimants upon the country’s income. It 
all seems a little silly to us, if for no other 
reason than that death and other consider- 
ations, to say nothing of the fact that only a 
minimum of war sufferers in all of our wars 
have ever claimed rightful benefits have kept 
down the numbers on pension rolls, but 
somebody has sold the President 4 bill of 
goods that has him worried. In his message, 
he spelled out this potential danger in great 
detail and projected his thinking to the end 
of the century when he said that direct pay- 
ments of compensation and pension “may 
be twice their present yearly total of nearly 
$3 billion.” General Eisenhower dwelt on 
this theme, noted that as time goes on many 
veterans of proper age will take a larger 
pension payment instead of lesser compensa- 
tion rates and that costs would, therefore, 
multiply. 

Then the cat was let out of the bag. The 
Congress and the public, the President 
stated, will want to give careful attention 
to the findings of his Bradley Commission 
that will report later this year on “the re- 
lation of existing nonmedical programs for 
veterans to each other and to the numerous 
civil benefits which the Nation now provides 
for the aged, the needy, the infirm, and the 
disabled—both veterans and others.” The 
White House is obviously more concerned 
about this than anything else and, even 
though it would be idle to try to say now 
what will be included in the Bradley recom- 
mendations, it would appear that the Presi- 
dent, who named the investigating group, is 
fully determined to lump together the vet- 
erans’ compensation and pension program 
with that of social-security benefits, if the 
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Congress will accept his proposal. There ar 
more than words in this budget message . 
sofar as the veteran class is concerneg, 
There is money to take care of obligations 
already imposed by our legislators, but there 
is also the clear implication that a new deal 
for former servicemen and their dependents 
is going to be proposed, and there is the im. 
plicit warning to all Members of Congress 
to go slow until the proposals are relayed to 
them. 

Meantime, the Congress is in session, Be. 
fore appropriate committees are numerous 
relief measures advanced by organized vet. 
erans that deserve honest consideration be. 
fore the solons close up shop and 80 home 
in July or early August to talk to their con. 
stituents about continuing their public sery. 
ice. Not the least among the pending bills 
are those seeking pension adjustments and 
our war veterans expect them to be given 
earnest attention, but of perhaps even great. 
er consequence is the necessity for a sales 
compaign to impress upon all Congressmen 
the fact that there is a vast difference pe. 
tween relief measures for the worthy poor 
and a system of benefits that has been built 
up through the years with full public sup. 
port to reward not only those who have be- 
come disabled in preserving this Republic 
and to make reasonably secure the happiness 
of the dependents of their honored dead, 
but also to care for those others who also 
served and who have through age and dis. 
ability required the aid of those whose 
rights and privileges have been preserved. It 
would be inexcusable for this Nation to at- 
tempt through any means to default on its 
responsibility. It would grossly insult those 
who have died in their country’s uniform to 
recommend that this be done. And yet itis 
this possibility that today faces the veteran 
class, The implications are vividly present, 
All veterans’ groups had better see to it that 
their numbers are strengthened and that 
every member is prepared to do his or her 
part in the battles ahead. It is time to close 
ranks, 


Federal Aid to and Control of Education 
(The White House Conference) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most outstanding witnesses before the 
Committee on Education and Labor was 
Steve Stahl, of Oklahoma City, Okla. A 
partial résumé of his testimony and of 
his splendid report on the White House 
Conference is contained in a speech be- 
fore the Rotary Club of Oklahoma Cily 
as follows: 

SPEECH ON THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION AND ON THE QUESTION OF FED- 
ERAL AID TO EDUCATION BEFORE THE OKLA- 
HOMA CriTy ROTARY CLUB BY STEVE STAHL, 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, OKLAHOMA PUB 
Lic EXPENDITURES COUNCIL, TUESDAY, JAN* 
VARY 31, 1956 
This opportunity to bring to the Okla 

homa City Rotary Club a report on the White 

House Conference on Education and to dis 

cuss the question of Federal aid to educa 

tion is greatly appreciated. 

Factual information in this report is either 
thoroughly documented or easily provable. 
Naturally, the conclusions are my own. 
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Copies of this report, with a documenta- 
tion reference list attached, may be obtained 
py writing or calling the Oklahoma Public 
Expenditures Council, 207 Commerce Ex- 
change Building, Oklahoma City. 

During the past 2 years the Oklahoma Pub- 
lie Expenditures Council has spent more 
than $20,000 in an effort to improve the qual- 
ity of eductaion in Oklahoma. We are con- 
tinuing and will continue these efforts. 

The Conference was authorized by Con- 
eress at the request of President Eisenhower. 
The Conference in Washington was preceded 
py local, area, and State conferences. 

“Delegates to the Washington Conference 
were assigned to 160 tables of 10 or 11 each. 
Chairmen of each of these tables moved up 
to the second plateau of 16 tables of 10 each. 
Chairmen of these tables moved to the third 
plateau of 2 tables of 8 and the Chairmen 
of these 2 tables moved to the summit and 
wrote the final report. 

Delegates were run through this procedure 
6 different times on the 6 major topics out- 
lined by the White House Committee. 
Please bear in mind the ratio of lay citizens 
to professional educators was supposed to 
pe of 2 to 1. 

Yet of the 12 people to reach the summit 
and who were selected to write the final 
reports on each of the topics, 9 were pro- 
fessional educators and 3 were lay citizens. 

The odds against starting out at the bot- 
tom with a ratio of 2 to 1 and winding up 
at the top with a reverse ratio of 3 to 1, ac- 
cording to several of my mathematical 
friends, are 553 to 1, yet that is exactly what 
happened. 

That fact by itself, I submit, is sufficient 
evidence to support my contention that the 
Conference was rigged. 

I made that statement at the Conference 
and as Coordinator of the National Confer- 
ence of State Taxpayer Associations, I re- 
quested an audit of the records at each of 
the 160 tables on the question of Federal 
aid, in a letter to Mr. Neil McElroy, Chair- 
man of the White House Conference Com- 
mittee. 

It is now 2 months since the Conference 
became history and as yet I have no evi- 
dence which would cause me to change my 
mind. 

Nor am I alone in my contention that the 
Conference was rigged. I have some illus- 
trious company. Just to name a few—Gov. 
Alan Shivers, of Texas; M. E. Lundberg, chair- 
man of the Nevada delegation; Mrs. Ruth 
Cole, president of the Los Angeles School 
Board; Mrs. Agnes Meyer, wife of the pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post, and Dr. Joel 
Hildebrand, president of the American Chem- 
ical Society and professor emeritus of chem- 
istry, University of California. Let me quote 
from the last two mentioned: 

“The White House Conference on Educa- 
tion was a glaring example of how such 
large, nationwide conferences should not be 
conducted. Delegates had no opportunity 
for floor debate and open discussion on a 
conferencewide basis. Whether the origi- 
nal purpose of the Conference to control the 
delegates and their opinions was successful 
or not, the fact remains that this phony type 
of organization can be used for that pur- 
pose.” —Mrs. Meyer. 

“The White House Conference followed the 
Soviet pattern by letting people express 
themselves freely at the bottom levels and 
then by the so-called process of distillation 
making sure and certain that party policy 
would be written at the top.”—Dr. Hilde- 
brand. 

Please do not get the idea that all the 
tigging took place in Washington. It started 
back in a goodly number of the States. Let’s 
examine the picture in Oklahoma. 

Much publicity has been given to this 
2 to 1 citizen-educator ratio. Frankly, I 


dislike the idea of labeling people and I 
firmly believe it was a mistake to do so in 


en with the conferences on educa- 
ion, 
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However, that was the method employed. 
How did it work out in Oklahoma? There 
were 34 people named to the committee for 
the Oklahoma conference on education. 
Tis committee planned the area and State 
conferences, set up the mechanics by which 
delegates to the National Conference were 
selected and, in some instances, actually 
made the selections. 

Twenty of the 24 people on this committee 
are professional educators; 6 are officers of 
State educational organizations affiliated 
with national asscciations on record in fa- 
vor of Federal aid; 2 are officers of the State 
School Board Association and both have been 
proponents of Federal aid. This leaves 6 
who might be classified as lay citizens.t 

Delegates to the State conference never 
had an opportunity to vote on any question 
nor did they have an opportunity to express 
their approval or disapproval of the final 
report. This report was written by two pro- 
fessional educators, the 2 top officers of the 
State Boards Association and the presidents 
of 2 school organizations on record for Fed- 
eral aid. 

Oklahoma is on record at the National 
Conference as one of the States in favor of 
Federal aid although at a meeting of the 
Oklahoma delegation in Washington the 
suggestion that Oklahoma delegates be 
polied on the question was vigorously op- 
posed and quickly rejected. 

The Oklahoma delegation, according to the 
White House Committee’s Official list of dele- 
gates in attendance, was composed of 21 
members, 13 of whom were professional edu- 
cators or Officials of organizations on record 
for Federal aid. 

You have been given the impression that 
the question of Federal aid was a relatively 
minor one at the Washington Conference— 
that only one-sixtieth of conference time 
was devoted to it—that it was not even dis- 
cussed at some tables. 

Truth of the matter is—it was the ques- 
tion— As proof, I hold here a booklet en- 
titled “Suggested Homework” which was 
prepared by the White House Conference 
Committee and sent to all delegates in ad- 
vance of the conference.2 This booklet con- 
tains 83 pages, 22 of which are devoted to a 
discussion of the Federal aid question. 

I should also like to call your attention to 
an article by William Carr, executive secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, 
on page 9 of the January NEA Journal, in 
which he labels the question “the major 
specific national issue before the confer- 
ence.” § 

Who wrote the report on this major specific 
national question? Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, 
Washington State Superintendent of 
Schools, and, Edgar Fuller, executive secre- 
tary of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. The two have long been known as 
outstanding, aggressive, and extremely vocal 
advocates of Federal aid. 

It is also interesting to analyze the com- 
position of the final two tables of eight 
each on this major question. Twelve were 
professional educators; two were State sena- 
tors and chairmen of the senate education 
committee in their respective States; one 
was a newspaperman and a long-time advo- 
cate of Federal aid; and the final member 
is employed as an educational expert by a 
large industrial company. 

You may draw your own conclusions as to 
whether the conference was rigged or not. I 
still say that it was and still feel I had a 
perfect right to ask for a look at the deck. 

Regrettably all the publicity and all of the 
headlines have been devoted to the so-called 
conference attitude on Federal aid. I should 
like to call your attention to a pertinent 
statement from the official report which is 
really significant and which has been almost 
completely overlooked. 

You can find it on page 7 of the official 
report and it reads as follows: “No State 
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represented’—and all States were—‘has a 
demonstrated financial incapacity to build 
the schools it will need during the next 5 
years. But, with the exception of a few 
States, none of the States presently has plans 
which indicate a political determination 
powerful enough to overcome all the ob- 
stacles.” * 

I, for one, am not willing to concede that 
the American people are morally and politi- 
cally* bankrupt to that extent. If we are, 
I assure you it is a malady which cannot be 
cured by doses of Federal aid. 

Now apparently the rarified atmosphere in 
Washington had a profound and peculiar 
effect on some of the delegates. 

That conclusion ts inspired by a compari- 
son of the Washington report with State 
conference reports. Delegates at Washing- 
ton were reported as 2 to 1 in favor of Fed- 
eral aid for schoo) ocnstruction and about 
even on the question of Federal aid for gen- 
eral operating costs. An analysis of the 
State reports—and all have been examined 
with the exception of Delaware—shows the 
following: § 

1. On the question of Federal aid for 
school construction, 18 States were in favor 
without qualification; 5 States were in favor 
with qualifications, 12 were opposed, and 
12 were uncommitted. In other words, only 
18 of the 47 States were on record in favor 
of construction aid on a generai basis. 

2. On the question of Federal aid for gen- 
eral operating costs, 8 States were in favor 
without qualifications, 2 were in favor with 
qualifications, 17 were opposed, and 20 were 
uncommitted. Does that indicate an even 
split? 

It is most certainly apparent that grass- 
roots sentiments as expressed in the State 
reports took a beating in the distillation 
process in Washington. 

On the other side of the coin, the White 
House Conference plan has served a worth- 
while purpose. Through community, area, 
and State conferences it has stimulated a 
great amount of citizen interest in the prob- 
lems of education and it has served to focus 
the spotlight of public attention on the 
many weaknesses in present efforts to edu- 
cate our future citizens. Believe me, these 
weaknesses cannot all be measured by dollar 
signs. 

I do say it was indeed regrettable that the 
Conference was subverted into an empty 
drum on which to beat out the theme song of 
Federal aid. As such it becanft-a- major fac- 
tor in a campaign of fraud and deceit. 

Let me assure you I would not make such 
a statement without evidence to back it up. 
The best way to present that evidence is to 
trace the history of this long-drawn-out cam- 
paign for Federal funds which started in the 
early forties. 

In the first place, this drive for Federal 
Aid does not stem from a demand on the 
part of the people in any State. To my 
knowledge no Governor has ever appeared 
before Congress to request financial assis- 
tance for the schools of his State. So far as 
I know there has been only one legislature 
which has passed a resolution requesting 
such aid. 

The whole idea was conceived in Washing- 
ton, packaged in Washington, and shipped 
down to the grass roots by top Officials of 
several national organizations who helped 
wrap the package. 

For the last 10 years at least, Congress and 
the American people have been bombarded 
with phony facts and figures in an, as yet, 
unsuccessful effort to sell this package. 

This campaign has been carried on relent- 
lessly with but little, if any, consideration 
given to efforts being made by the several 
States to solve their own problems. 

From 1942 to 1952, year after year, bill 
after bill was considered by Congress. 
While the method of allocation was changed 
from time to time, the amount requested 
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remained constant at $300 million. During 
that same period the 19 so-called poor 
States had increased school expenditures by 
more than $1 billion. Nevertheless the need, 
according to proponents, remained the same. 

Now, let’s take @ look at more recent 
history. The 8lst Congress appropriated 
$3 million to conduct a nationwide survey 
to determiné the school building needs in 
each State and to measure the financial 
ability of the States to meet their respec- 
tive needs. 

The first report on this school facilities 
survey was released in December, 1953.° 
Thirty-nine States had participated and ac- 
cording to the report, not a single one was 
shown as able to finance its own school 
building requirements. 

As coordinator of the National Confer- 
ence of State Taxpayer Association Execu- 
tives, I sent capies of this report to each 
of my colleagues, with the request that they 
compare the Federal report with actual con- 
ditions in their respective States. 

Some 20 States responded to this request. 
The specific details varied from State to 
State but the overall pattern was constant. 
Building needs had been magnified, costs 
exaggerated and the measure of financial 
ability totally unrealistic. 

Time does not permit the presentation of 
statements from the various States, but I 
will give you an example from right here at 
home. The Oklahoma report set the finan- 
cial capacity of the Oklahoma city school 
district for building purposes at $3,801,587. 
The survey started in 1951. In the last 4 
years we have spent $16 million on building 
sites and new construction. That’s more 
than four times the amount of our federally 
reported ability. For the entire State, appli- 
cable resources or financial ability was re- 
ported to be $34.5 million. A check at the 


Attorney General’s office shows that school 
bond issues during the past 5 years totaled 


$51.1 million. 

I presented this evidence to the House 
Committee on Education and Labor on April 
21 of last year. In doing so I branded the 
Federal School Facilities Survey as one of 
the great frauds of the fifties. This state- 
ment was supported by witnesses from 11 
other State associations." It was publicized 
in newspapers and magazines across the Na- 
tion. To this good day it has not been 
denied. 

However, and I think this is significant, 
Secretary Hobby, who knew the validity of 
the survey was being questioned, appeared 
before this same committee and made the 
statement that, “Taking the new State fig- 
ures of estimated need and the current con- 
struction ievel of 60,000 per year, we find 
that the estimated classroom deficit by the 
year 1959-60 would be 176,000 classrooms in- 
stead of 407,000 classrooms.” * 

In other words, the original estimates 
exaggerated the building needs by 231,000 
classrooms and the financial requirements 
by nearly $3 billion. By this exaggeration 
a@ problem was magnified into a crisis which, 
we are told, calls for immediate action on 
the part of the Federal Government. 

While one side of the picture was being 
grossly exaggerated, another side was being 
almost completely concealed. 

The report of the Intergovernmental Re- 
lations Commission created by Congress with 
the approval of the President is a case in 
point. This Commission was composed of 
15 members appointed by the President, 5 
by the President of the Senate and 5 by the 
Speaker of the House. 

The Commission appointed 10 study com- 
mittees, one of them being a Committee on 
Federal Responsibility in the Field of Edu- 
cation. This committee was composed of 16 
members. Eight were from the field of ed- 
ucation, one was a school board member and 
all had long records of friendly, active inter- 
est in education. 
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Armed with a competent research staff 
they spent more than a year in a dispas- 
sionate, objective study of the Federal-aid 
question. They held numerous hearings at 
which both proponents and opponents were 
heard. They assembled and studied 40 ta- 
bles of statistical information. 

And they concluded that “Federal aid is 
not necessary either for current operating 
expenses for public schools or for capital 
expenditures for new school facilities.”* In 
fairness, I will tell you that three educators 
refused to sign the report. 

This report was accepted and approved 
by the parent Commission. The Commis- 
sion’s statement, which appears on page 194 
of the official report to the President, reads 
as follows: 

“The Commission recommends that re- 
sponsibility for providing general public 
education continue to rest squarely upon 
the States and their political subdivisions. 
The Commission further recommends that 
the States act vigorously and promptly to 
discharge this responsibility. The Commis. 
sion does not recommend a general program 
of Federal financial assistance to elementary 
and secondary education, believing that the 
States have the capacity to meet their edu- 
cational requirements. However, where, 
upon a clear factual finding of need and 
lack of resources, it is demonstrated that 
one or more States do not have sufficient tax 
resources to support an adequate school sys- 
tem, the National Government, through 
some appropriate means, would be justified 
in assisting such States temporarily in fi- 
nancing the construction of school facili- 
ties—exercising particular caution to avoid 
interference by the National Government in 
educational processes or programs.” ® 

I have yet to see a digest of this report in 
any educational journal. And, quite frankly, 
I am amazed to note that the President com- 
pletely ignored the work and recommenda- 
tions of this committee in his recent message 
to Congress in which he recommended a 
program of Federal aid. 

Let’s now consider two questions: 

1. Does Oklahoma need Federal assistance 
in order to meet building needs and to pro- 
vide adequate educational opportunities for 
all Oklahoma children? 

2. What would Oklahoma gain dollarwise 
in a Federal-aid program? 

The answer to the first is a definite “No.” 
In the official report of the Oklahoma Con- 
ference on Education, “It is estimated a total 
of 7,939 new classrooms will be needed by 
1960. Of this number, 3,811 will be needed 
to care for increased enrollments and 4,128 
for replacement of obsolete, unsafe, or un- 
satisfactory facilities. This is the finding of 
the Oklahoma School Facilities Survey con- 
ducted under the sponsorship of the State 
department of education.” 

In this same survey, the average cost per 
classroom was estimated at $20,000. Twenty 
thousand dollars times 7,939 classrooms 
equals #158,780,000. 

The increase in school debt capacity ap- 
proved by Oklahoma citizens last year, based 
on present valuations, amounts to $96.5 mil- 
lion. Revenues from the 5-mill building 
fund levy over a 5-year period will amount to 
$48.2 million, and this figure does not include 
any capacity available under the old 5 per- 
cent debt limit or any increase in net as- 
sessed valuation which increased more than 
50 percent from 1945 to 1955. 

The sum of these two figures is $144.7 mil- 
lion. On the basis of simple arithmetic it is 
apparent that we are not in any desperate 
need of Federal aid. It may well be that we 
will have to forego the luxury of million- 
dollar fleld houses and monumental school 
edifices until our classroom shortage is met. 
I contend that is a sacrifice we can make 
without too much hardship. 
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It is difficult to answer the second question 
in a specific manner. I have not yet seen 
any legislation designed to carry out the pro. 
posals requested in the President’s Message 
Consequently it is impossible to determing 
how much money Oklahoma would Teceive 
from the suggested $1.2 billion direct grant 
appropriation." Oklahoma’s share in the 
cost of that program would be $13.2 million, 

Under the direct grant provisions of the 
Kelley bill which is now out of committee 
and before the House, Oklahoma, over g 
4-year period, would receive $24 million ang 
Oklahoma’s share in the cost of that program 
would amount to a minimum of $18 million, 

Do you want to sell control of education 
in Oklahoma to the Federal Government for 
$6 million? 

There is another factor in the Kelley bj} 
which merits your attention. As you well 
know, much of the clamor for Federal aid is 
based on the need for equalizing educational 
opportunities among the States. How does 
the Kelley bill propose to meet this desirable 
goal? Under the proposed formula Mis. 
sissippi, the poorest State, would receive $6.7 
million annually for 4 years. New York 
would receive $32.2 million annually, 

In fact, the 24 wealthiest States would re. 
ceive $960 million and the 24 poorest States 
would receive $592 million.” How we can 
equalize opportunities by giving the wealth. 
iest States $368 million more than the poorer 
States over a 4-year period, is something I 
would like to have explained. 

In summation, I should like to quote from 
my statement to the House Committee last 
April: - 

1. The Federal Government, so deeply in 
debt that interest payments constitute the 
second largest item in the budget, is in no 
position to shoulder additional responsibil- 
ities. 

2. Congress cannot keep faith with our 
children by charging a substantial part of 
the cost of their education and leaving them 
either a bankrupt Nation or an unmanage- 
able debt. 

3. The States and local communities can 
meet their responsibilities in the field of edu- 
cation if they are willing to do so. The oper- 
ation will not be painless but the patient will 
recover more rapidly if no Federal sedatives 
are prescribed. 

4. The alluring prospect of Federal aid over 
the past 10 years has served to retard im- 
provement in our educational systems. Many 
States and local communities have been 
dragging their feet, waiting for the Federal 
Government to come to the rescue. 

5. Members of Congress—and particularly 
members of this committee—are entitled to 
more accurate information than they have 
been furnished thus far before reaching any 
decision on this important question. 

6. Congress has appropriated $1,074,000 to 
finance the work of the Intergovernmental 
Relations Commission which it created. One 
of the Commission’s assignments was a study 
of Fededal responsibilities in the field of edu- 
cation. The Commission’s report on that 
subject should be disinterred so that Mem- 
bers of Congress and interested citizens may 
have an opportunity of reviewing its recom- 
mendations before committing the Federal 
Government to an entirely new aid program. 

7. It is to be hoped that neither this com- 
mittee nor the public will be misled by doc- 
tored information or pressured into hasty 
action on any proposal committing the Fed- 
eral Government to a program which will 
cost billions annually and which can lead 
only to Federal domination in the education 
of our children. 

A moment ago I mentioned the matter of 
Federal control. Let’s elaborate on that sub- 
ject because it is important. 

“Federal aid without Federal control” has 
been repeated so often it has become the 
theme song for Federal aid proponents. Let 
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me tell you there is no such thing. Nor 
should there be. 

Advocates of Federal aid without Federal 
control are advocates of irresponsible gov- 
ernment. Anytime one unit of government 
allocates money to another in the form of 
a blank check, it is opening the door to waste, 
inefficiency, and corruption. If any of you 
doubt this statement, you are invited to 
spend a few days with us in county court- 
nouses where you can observe for yourselves 
the terrific waste of county-road funds which 
commissioners are receiving from the State 
and spending without supervision and con- 
trol. 


Furthermore: 
1, The Supreme Court has ruled that the 


Federal Government has the right to con- 
trol that which it subsidizes. 

9, This Congress cannot control, by legis- 
lative act, the decisions or legislation of any 
future Congress. 

3, The lives of the American people today 
gre affected more by rules and regulations 
promulgated by Federal agencies than we 
are by laws enacted by the Congress. 

Iam not at all convinced that some of the 
leaders in this continuing campaign for Fed- 
eral aid really mean what they say when 
they piously insist that control must remain 
in the local community. 

Mrs. Wanamaker, who made the report on 
the question of Federal aid at the White 
House Conference, just recertly overruled 
one of her county superintendents who had 
fired a teacher because she pleaded the fifth 
amendment when asked by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee if she were 
aCommunist. Certainly that is interfering 
with local control. 

On July 9, 1947, William G. Carr, the 
present executive secretary of the National 
Education Association, addressed the 85th 
annual meeting of that association in Cin- 
cinnati. The title of his speech was “On 
Waging the Peace.’”® Incidentally, Mr. Carr 
was one of the two people who wrote the 
White House report on what should our 
schools accomplish? In this address to the 
assembled delegates, he declared: 

“Finally, lay the ground for a stronger 
United Nations by developing in your stu- 
dents a sense of world community. The 
United Nations should be transformed into a 
limited world government. But that cannot 
happen until the psychological foundations 
have been laid. 

“Encourage, therefore, all kinds of inter- 

national contacts, however slight, as long as 
they are cooperative and constructive. Teach 
about the various proposals that have been 
made for the strengthening of the United 
Nations and the establishment of world law. 
Teach these attitudes which would result 
ultimately in the creation of a world citizen- 
ship * * *, World government, when and 
if we get it, will be the product of planned 
education.” 28 : 
Mr. Carr should tell the public—and pare 
ticularly the teachers for whom he presumes 
to speak—just how we can have planned 
education without controlled education. 

Right here I want to digress for a moment 
to pay tribute to International Rotary for 
the magnificent job it Has done over the 
years in promoting mutual understanding 
and friendly cooperation among nations. 
This worthwhile program should be acceler- 
ated. Certainly it has no relationship to 
Mr. Carr's proposal that we sell political world 
sovernment by brainwashing our children 
under a system of planned education. 

And I beg of you never to forget that if 
World government can be sold by planning 
education, so can any other foreign ideology. 

I suspect I am looked upon by a great 
many people as an alarmist. Frankly, I am 
alarmed over a great many things which are 
taking place in this country in which, by the 
race of God, I was born and which has been 


80 very, very good to me. 
”7—__— 
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Again, I thank you for this opportunity to 
speak to you. But frankly, it has been a 
waste of your time and mine if this meeting 
is the end result. 

Therefore, I ask you to check the accuracy 
of this report thoroughly. Make up your 
own mind as to whether you want Federal 
aid to and Federal control of education and 
then tell your representatives in the Congress 
what you want. 


And the time to do it is now. 


{From the Oklahoma City Times of January 
26, 1956] 


No OCCASION FoR A RusH Act 


The more that is seen of the present fran- 
tic drive for Federal school aid, the more 
suspicious it looks. 

The movement has all the earmarks of an 
artificially directed and engineered effort to 
maneuver the American public-school sys- 
tem into the position of serving as a socialist 
propaganda medium, under Federal bureau- 
cratic control. 

It happens that we have some fresh local 
information on this point. 

A statement by Governor Gary Wednesday 
says that only 66 of the 1,732 school districts 
in the State voted the emergency levy au- 
thorized by the constitutional amendment 
adopted last yéar. About $2 million of the 
statewide total of taxes, amqunting to 
$2,482,791 was voted by 2 districts—Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa—and everybody who 
knows anything about the Oklahoma eco- 
nomic situation knows that these 2 cities 
are not suffering from hardship such as 
might call for Federal aid. The reason for 
voting emergency levies in the two largest 
cities of the State had to do with unusually 
sudden and rapid growth in school popula- 
tion, temporary congestion in defense indus- 
try locations, and other factors which do not 
reflect the longtime economic status. This 
is one of many indices produced by the Okla- 
homa Public Expenditure Council in the ef- 
fort to halt the frantic rush into a socialistic 
Federal aid program. 

Steve Stahl, director of OPEC, was a dele- 
gate to the so-called White House Confer- 
ence, for which the the White House was 
not to blame, since it was engineered and 
controlled by professional promoters of Fed- 
eral aid. 

To illustrate the confusion that arose after 
this conference, the magazine News Week 
published an obviously slanted story in the 
January 23 issue called Too Big a Package? 
Mr. Stahl vigorously dissents from the impli- 
cations of the article, which says, among 
other things, that the conference ‘‘voted 2 
to 1 for Federal aid.” The fact is that no 
such vote was taken. The article further- 
more said that “470,000 new classrooms are 
necessary,” Whereas Secretary Hobby, on 
March 29, 1955, specifically denied this, say- 
ing the shortage was 176,000 classrooms. 

The House Rule Committee, as this is 
written, is holding hearings on H. R. 7535, 
the Kelley school construction bill. Those 
who have views on Federal aid, for or against, 
should make their views known now, or fore 
ever hold their peace, 

For some unknown reason the report by 
the Committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, adverse to Federal aid, has been 
ignored, in favor of the garbled and slanted 
output of the misnamed “White Heuse Con- 
ference.” But even the “White House Cone 
ference” said that, ‘“‘No State represented has 
a demonstrated financial incapacity to build 
the schools it will need during the next 5 
years; but, with the exception of a few 
States, none of the States presently has plans 
which indicate a political determination 
powerful enough to overcome all the 
obstacles.” 

These scattered indices show that there 
is a flimsy and ill-supported but highly vocal 
clamor for Federal aid. 
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Mr. Stahl says, on this point: “I am unwill- 
ing to concede that we are politically bank- 
rupt to that extent. If we are, it is a disease 
which canont be cured by Federal aid.” 

Four of the outsanding facts about this 
present attempt at a rush act are: (1) A 
definite part of the Fabian Socialist pro- 
gram is to put as many activities as possible 
under centralized Federal control; (2) con- 
spicuous educators that heavily influence the 
National Education Association have come 
out openly in favor of making over the pub- 
lic-school system on a socialistic basis, by 
use of slanted texts; (3) despite all denials 
and disclaimers it is an inexorable truth 
that the Federal Government may control 
that which it subsidizes; (4) the money for 
Federal aid would have to come from local 
communities in any event, so why ship it to 
Washington and then go there begging to 
get some of it back? 


*Report on the Oklahoma Conference on 
Education. 

“Suggested homework provided by the 
Committee for the White House Conference 
on Education. 

* National Education Association Journal, 
January 1956. 

*Report of the White House Conference on 
Education, pp. 7, 14. 

* State conference reports filed with White 
House Conference Committee. 

* Report of the status phase of the Federal 
school facilities survey. 

*Pt. 2, hearings before the Committee on 
Education and Labor on proposed legislation 
for Federal assistance to States for school 
construction purposes, pp. 282, 516-538. 

®Study committee report on Federal re- 
sponsibility in the field of education, p. 97. 

*The Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, report to the President, p. 194. 

Oklahoma conference report on What 
Are Our School Building Needs? 

11 President’s message to Congress dated 
January 12, 1956. 

7 Report on Kelley bill (H. R. 7535) by 
House Education and Labor Committee, July 
28, 1955. 

43Proceedings of 85th annual meeting 
(1947) of the National Education Associa- 
tion, p. 22 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. U. A. Hauber and Daven- 
port Daily Times Support Billion Dollar 
Mud Puddle Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


fr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 31 the Davenport (Iowa) Daily 
Times verified my charges that Chinle 
shale found extensively in the Glen 
Canyon Dam reservoir site might pro- 
duce gigantic landslides at this $421 mil- 
lion key finance unit of the multi-billion- 
dollar upper Colorado River storage pro- 
posal. 

The Daily Times had samples of 
Chinle tested by the Right Reverend 
Monsignor U. A. Hauber, chairman of 
the division of natural sciences and 
mathematics at St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport. The Daily Times carried a 
picture of the Right Reverend Monsi- 
gnor Hauber inspecting the rock in his 
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laboratory which carried the following 
caption: 

Inspects rock: The Right Reverend Monsi- 
gnor U. A. Hauber, chairman of the division 
of natural sciences and mathematics at St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, inspects the 
rock which Representative Craic HOSMER, 
Republican of California, says is Chinle 
shale. The rock according to Representative 
HosMER, was taken from the walls of Glen 
Canyon, where it is proposed to build a 
$421 million power dam and reservoir. It 
disintegrated when water was poured on it. 


The accompanying articles in the 
Daily Times was as follows: 
CHALLENGES $421 MILLION JoB—TESTS HERE 
Bear Out LEGISLATOR’Ss CHARGES 


Tests made in Davenport apparently verify 
charges by Representative Craic HOSMER, Re- 
publican of California, that gigantic land- 
slides might destroy the $421 million Glen 
Canyon Dam and Reservoir, key unit of the 
proposed multi-billion-dollar upper Colo- 
rado River project. 

Representative Hosmer claimed that 50 
miles of the immense walls of the long, 
narrow reservoir site are composed of rock 
so soft that it swells to nearly twice its nor- 
mal size and disintegrates when touched by 
water. 

Rock samples sent to the Daily Times were 
taken to St. Ambrose College for inspection 
by the Right Reverend Monsignor U. A. 
Hauber, chairman of the division of natural 
sciences and mathematics. When he poured 
water on the rock it distintegrated imme- 
diately. 

Representative HosMER sent the following 
certification with the rocks: 


“To Whom It May Concern: 

“I, Harold W. Hoots, Ph. D., previously 
with the United States Geological Survey, 
hereby certify that on December 13, 1955, 
Geologist Peter Gardett and I personally 
collected a large quantity of samples of 
Chinle formation in the area of the Colorado 
and the San Juan Rivers to be covered by 
the reservoir of the proposed Glen Canyon 
Dam.” 

The reservoir would extend 186 miles along 
the Colorado River and 70 miles along the 
San Juan River, according to HOSMER. 

“If this is permitted to happen,” HOSMER 
said, “the Nation’s taxpayers would be left 
with a billion dollar mud puddle. Congress 
should withhold any consideration of the 
legislation pending a full and complete 
geological survey and report of the site.” 





What Price Federal Power? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the condensation of a recent 
speech by Adm. Ben Moreell, chairman 
of the board, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., who, during 1954 
and 1955, was chairman of the Water 
Resources and Power Task Force of the 
second Hoover Commission, which stud- 
ied reorganization of the executive 


department of the Federal Government. 
His speech was entitled “What Price 
Federal Power?” and should be care- 
fully read by everyone concerned with 
this vital subject. 
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There being no objection, the conden- 
sation of the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Wuat Prick FEDERAL POWER? 


(By Adm. Ben Moreell, Chairman, Hoover 
Commission Task Force on Water Re- 
sources and Power) 

The following excerpts from the Hoover 
task-force report is pertinent to our consider- 
ation of this subject: 

“Since there is no present or prospective 
necessity for Federal power development to 
overbalance the social undesirability of con- 
tinuing such activities, the task force finds 
that they are not essential Federal activities. 
This task force believes that the Federal 
Government does not owe a responsibility to 
supply any community, section, or region, 
with its power requirements. Nor does the 
presence of potential waterpower in a Fed- 
eral water resource development project 
necessarily constitute a mandate for its de- 
velopment; but when such potential power 
can ve developed in accordance with sound 
business principles, it should be developed 
in the national interest by selling the po- 
tential or the power at the lowest techno- 
logical level which will produce fair returns 
to the Federal Government.” 

Without doubt, power generation and dis- 
tribution are the most important of our 
studies, for two reasons: First, because those 
who advocate intrusion by the Government 
into the economic affairs of its citizens have 
found that this issue has a strong popular 
appeal, which makes it a convenient vehicle 
on which political demagogs can hitch- 
hike into public office; and second, because 
socialization of electric power can easily 
lead to socialization of all large-scale indus- 
try. He who controls power can have a 
large measure of control over all of industry. 

There is no logical reason for the popular 
appeal of public power. But demagogues 
have been able to hoodwink the public into 
believing that it is an important factor im 
their cost of living. Actually, the cost of 
power to the average householder is about 
1 percent of his family budget, as against 
29 percent for food, 9 percent for clothing, 
and 2 percent for tobacco and smoking sup- 
plies. A reduction of only 3 percent in his 
tax bill would pay for all of his power. But 
the damagogue conveniently forgets about 
tax reduction. He says that high taxes, the 
spending of which he controls, are essential 
to promote the general welfare. 

As for manufacturing, except for the elec- 
trochemical and _ electrometallurgical in- 
dustries, the cost of power averages little 
more than one-half of 1 percent of the prod- 
uct value. For the two industries it aver- 
ages a little over 10 percent. 

Technically and financially there is no 
present nor prospective need for Federal 
public power. Private industry is amply able 
to finance and install needed generating, 
transmission, and _ distribution facilities, 
Since the end of World War II, investor- 
owned electric companies have spent approx- 
imately $20 billion for such facilities, as 
against an approximate total expenditure by 
the Federal Government, from the very be- 
ginning of its program in 1906 to mid-1953, 
of only $2.3 billion. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES IN THE RED 


The task force concluded that if all Fed- 
eral power rates had been based on power 
values computed in accordance with meth- 
ods prescribed by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the rates would be increased 30 to 50 
percent; and the Government would have 
received $130 million more in power revenue 
in 1953 alone. If the present Federal rates 
are continued for the power projects now 
programed, this revenue loss, which in its 
effect is a subsidy, could amount to $400 mil- 
lion a year. 

Proponents of the public-power program 
have charged that since public power sys- 
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tems never have been called upon to pay 
Federal income taxes, they should be exempt 
from any participation in support of the 
Government. These partisans have taken 
figures prepared by the task force ang pur 
port to show that the requirements Proposeq 
by the task force, excepting all taxes, coyjq 
have been met and still have left a surpiy 
for the Federal Treasury. Their arithmetic 
conceals the facts. For the year 1953 the 
TVA record shows that even on this basis 
there should have been a deficiency of ap. 
proximately $2 million, provided, however 
that TVA would not be reimbursed for the 
$3.4 million paid by it to State and loca 
governments as compensation for taxable 
properties removed from their tax rolls, 

The Southwest Power Administration ang 
the Southeast Power Administration make 
no payment in lieu of taxes and the deficien. 
cies of these two systems would have beep 
respectively approximately $214 million anq 
$434 million. The whole Federal power pro. 
gram for that year would have been deficient 
by about $114 million. 

The General Accounting Office, in its audit, 
reported that additional revenue necessary 
to cover the cost of producing electric en. 
ergy and to amortize the Government's in. 
vestment in Southwestern Power Administra. 
tion as based on Corps of Engineers’ esti- 
mates was deficient in 1952 by $818,000 and 
in 1953 by $1,230,000. The task force figures, 
of course, show that the deficiencies for these 
2 years were considerably greater. Our 
studies used an interest rate of 3 percent 
and made allowance for Federal, State, and 
local taxes. My point is that the revenues 
do not even meet the costs as computed by 
the agencies themselves. 


DOUBLE STANDARD BOOKKEEPING 


Those favoring big government, paternal- 
ism, government-ownership, socialism—call 
it what you will—give control of electric 
energy by Government high priority. Such 
control can be obtained only if the move- 
ment has popular support—or lacks popu- 
lar opposition. This means that there must 
be a strong appeal if Government owner- 
ship is to be sold to the people. The mivst 
obvious appeal is price. Actually, in a coun- 
try of such technological competence as ours, 
cost differences in power production, as be- 
tween public and private development, ina 
given area, will be slight, provided all costs 
are included by each. With true costs the 
same, the only way an advantage can be 
shown for public power is by subsidizing it, 
Subsidy is, therefore, a political necessity, 
and our studies show that all Federal power is 
subsidized. The subsidy takes one or more 
of the following which are evidenced in lower 
power rates: 

Use of interest rates which are lower than 
the actual cost of long-term money and risk 
capital. The law provides that the Bureau 
of Reclamation include 3 percent interest 
in its rates for power from its projects. The 
practice is to include 24% percent in the 
rates for energy produced at Corps of Engi- 
neers’ projects. The TVA charges 4 percent 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, another 
Federal agency, but on the overall earned 
in 1953 and 1952 only 3.2 percent and 27 
percent, respectively. REA charges 2 per 
cent for the money it lends. 

The average interest rate on the whole 
Federal indebtedness is approximately 2) 
percent; but this is made up largely of 
short-term borrowings. For years there weré 
no long-term borrowings. Long-term money 
has been obtained by the present adminis 
tration through issues paying, most recently, 
3 percent and as high as 3% percent. A Te 
turn to the Treasury of less than 3 percent 
clearly involves subsidy. 

The figures I have just recounted are & 
measure of the subsidy involved in the dif- 
ference between what the Government pays 
directly for money and what it charges its 
power activities for the same money. Actu- 
ally the subsidy is greater. It is the differ 
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ence between the cost of money and the 
amount paid for it by the power activities. 

The real subsidy in the low interest rates 
can best be measured by the difference be- 
tween the cost of money in the open market 
for + specific kind of private project and the 
amounts charged by Government to the same 
kind of public projects. 

omission of Federal income taxes or com- 

arable contribution to the cost of the Fed- 
eral Government. No Federal income taxes 
are paid by Federal projects; and the sup- 

rters of the public-power program argue 
that since there is no income from the 
projects, there should be no income tax. 
However, all costs of government must ul- 
timately be borne by production. Wealth 
to support nonproductive services is created 
solely by changing materials and energy to 
usable forms that are in demand. To ex- 
empt all or a part of any one form of produc- 
tion from its share of the cost of running 
the Federal Government—that is our na- 
tional defense machine, as well as the con- 
tinuing overhead costs of the executive, Ju- 
dicial, and legislative branches—constitutes 
a subsidy to that particular item. 

The Hoover Dam pays $500,000 annually 
from its revenues into a fund to finance Fed- 
eral studies for the further development cf 
the Colorado River. While it is not proven 
that this annual payment fianances a sound 
activity, it can perhaps be argued that the 
amount involved in some measure a payment 
to the Federal Government in lieu of taxes. 
But it is the only payment by Federal pub- 
lic power that can be so classed. 

The full measure of subsidy through fail- 
ure to pay taxes is not solely the amonut of 
corporate tax foregone. The income earned 
by private investors in power projecis is also 
subject to tax and this amount is also lost 
to the Government in a power project. It is 
only partially offset by the taxes that are 
paid by holders of Government securities. 

A study of the 1953 financial records of the 
investor-owned electric utilities indicates 
that on an average basis stockholders and 
bondholders paid taxes equal to about 25 
percent of those paid at the corporate level. 
At the top-bracket level the ratio would have 
been nearer 38 percent. Roughly, half of 
this would be offset by income taxes paid 
by investors in Federal Government bonds 
used to finance Federal public power proj- 
ects. Thus, something in the neighborhood 
of six to nine million dollars which would 
have been paid by investors was lost to the 
Federal Government by reason of tax ex- 
emptions and Federal public power prac- 
tices. Such a tax loss must be made up from 
other sources, and it constitutes another 
element of subsidy involved in the whole 
activity. 

With two exceptions, Hoover Dam and 
TVA, omission of State or local taxes: Only 
two projects make payments in lieu of State 
and local taxes. The Hoover Dam pays a 
fixed annual amount to the States of Nevada 
and Arizona. The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity pays amounts to the locai government 
within its area in lieu of the taxes those goy- 
ernments would have received from TVA 
Properties if they had remained in the State 
of their original acquisition by the Federal 
Government. 

Charging large parts of the initial capital 
costs to wholly subsidized Federal activities 
Such as flood control, navigation, fish and 
wildlife, etc.: A few years ago a congressional 
study gave considerable publicity to the dif- 
ference in proposed allocations to power in 
the Southwest Power Administration area be- 
tween, on the one hand, the figures of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Federal Power 
Commission as contrasted, on the other hand, 
With the figures of the Department of the 
Interior, In capital costs alone the Depart- 
ment of the Interior proposed charging some 
$200 million more to flood control, naviga- 
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tion, and other nonreimbursable items than 
did the other two agencies. 

Excessive charge-off has not yet stopped. 
Under the general control fof the Depart- 
ment of State a reservoir has been built on 
the Rio Grande in Texas and Mexico to pro- 
vide flood control, water for irrigation, and 
hydroelectric power. As the United States 
share, $5,872,165 has been allocated as the 
cost for 31,500 kilowatts installed electric 
capacity. This is a current 1955 figure. It 
means an allocation of only $186 per kilo- 
watt as against current costs of $300 or more. 
This allocation includes nothing for the dam 
and reservoir but is limited to the cost of 
the power plant proper. Those other costs 
are charged to flood control and water sup- 
ply, gifts of the Federal Government to the 
people in the area. 

Charging administrative costs, insurance, 
and pensions to other Government accounts. 

The Bonneville Power Adniinistration in- 
cludes in its energy rates a component to 
provide for miscellaneous administrative 
costs of the Government that are not paid 
for directly by that agency. In no other Fed- 
eral power project is there any attempt to 
provide reimbursement of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the costs involved in funding, 
auditing, insuring, or providing employee re- 
tirement. In general, there is no provision 
for meeting any of the administrative costs 
beyond those incurred for personne! directly 
assigned to the project or the costs of rentals 
and materials furnished by the General Serv- 
ices Administration. 


Any one of these examples shauld show 
just why no private business can compete 
with a Government business. <A private en- 
trepreneur must meet all costs. The Gov- 
ernment can always shift some costs to the 
general taxpayer. 

ACCOUNTING—PLAIN AND FANCY 


In addition to these obvious forms of sub- 
sidy, more obscure subsidy is introduced by 
what I call “accommodation accounting,” 
i. e., accounting which accommodates the 
wishes of those who desire to prove that pub- 
lic power is a blessing showered upon us like 
manna from heaven. 

Now for a few brief examples of plain and 
fancy accounting. The act authorizing the 
Hoover Dam provided that $25 million of the 
cost would be allocated to fiood control and 
would be repaid without interest after the 
amounts allocated to power had been repaid. 
The law also provided that other amounts 
advanced for construction from the Treasury 
would be charged interest. When the 
amendatory Boulder Canyon Adjustment Act 
was put into law, it provided that for the 
purposes of accounting, the first $25 million 
advanced by the Treasury would be consid- 
ered to be that allocated to flood control. 
In other words, the first money advanced, 
and the last to be repaid, would not bear in- 
terest. At a 3-percent rate this means that 
the annual interest load would be about 
$750,000 less than it might otherwise have 
been during the construction period. 

POWER AT 30 PERCENT OF VALUE 

Something super is performed in the ac- 
counting of the Cumberland River Projects. 
Here we have three dams built for flood con- 
trol and hydroelectric power development by 
the Corps of Bngineers on the Cumberland 
River. ‘The Corps of Engineers has proposed 
allocating $120 million of the cost to power. 
The sales agency, the Southeastern Power 
Administration, has proposed to allocate only 
#103 million to this purpose. The Corps 
of Engineers has estimated the annual 
charge for power for the three projects at 
$5.112,000. The Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration has made a comparable esti- 
mate of $4,134,000. The estimated average 
annual power benefits based on power values 
furnished by the Federal Power Commission 
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are $11,540,000. The payoff comes in the 
next figure. The Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration has contracted to sell the 
energy to TVA and estimates that the gross 
annual revenue will average $%3,500,000. 
These figures indicate that the power will be 
sold for about 30 percent of its value and 
somewhere betweeh 60 and 80 percent of its 
cost as computed by the agencies themselves. 
This cost, of course, assumes interest at no 
more than 24 percent and makes no allow- 
ance for Federal, State, or local taxes. 

A more complicated accounting “gimmick” 
revolves around the so-called interest com- 
ponent. 

The scheme was developed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in connection with the 
Columbia River project. In brief, the net 
efiect is to permit interest received by the 
Federal Government on the unamortized 
portion of investment allocated to power 
in a reclamation project to be applied to 
liquidation of costs allocated to irrigation 
rather than, as might be expected, returned 
to the Treasury as payment for the use of 
money. It is clear that this device provides 
a subsidy to irrigation. Some of the more 
naive have argued that the device does not 
provide a subsidy to power. However, the 
Director of the Power Division advocated ap- 
proval of the interest component because 
lower charges could be made for both irri- 
gation and power. 

TAXPAYER PAYS DIFFERENCE 


Data furnished out task force showed pay- 
out schedules for’ many projects still com- 
puted on the basis of using the interest 
component. 

The most recent proposal of the Depart- 
ment has been to defer repayment of 
amounts charged to irrigation, but beyond 
the ability of the water users to repay until 
after the amounts allocated to power have 
been repaid by power revenues. These de- 
ferred irrigation charges would then be re- 
paid by power revenues. Remember, how- 
ever, that the costs allocated to irrigation 
do not pay interest. Who, then, pays the 
interest during a long period of deferment? 
Correct, the general taxpayer. 

Thus does our Government openly and 
brazenly renounce any pretense of conform- 
ing to our traditional system of private en- 
terprise in the field of electric power genera- 
tion and distribution; instead, it charted a 
bold and ruthless course which could lead 
only to complete socialization of this basic 
industry. 

AN EVIL PATTERN 

I believe that all public power which {fs 
subsidized by tax funds, whether on the 
Federal, State, or local level, is economically 
and morally wrong. Where a local commu- 
nity, or even a State, desires to indulge in 
such socialistic adventures, I deplore it 
greatly. In the field of morality, honest com- 
promise is impossible. Where this solely is 
a matter of governmental and economic pol- 
icies, I would say that the hazard of eco- 
nomic waste is not so great when State and 
local governments undertake such activities 
provided they pay all local, State, and Fed- 
eral taxes. If their socialistic exactions be- 
come too onerous, many citizens will move 
out taking their wealth with them. But the 
Federal Government is in competition with 
no one. It is an all-powerful monopoly with 
unlimited taxing power, plus the power to 
devalue the currency by issuing printing- 
press money. 

Federal power sets an evil pattern for all 
other segments of the economy to indulge 
in self-seeking competition for Government 
handouts. These handouts are bought with 
votes; and when votes are thus prostituted, 
freedom is endangered. 

Perhaps you will conclude from the fore- 
going that I do not believe in public power. 
If so you are absolutely correct. 
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The Bricker Amendment: We Still Need It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting at this point in 
the Recorp a timely editorial that ap- 
peared in the Monroe (Wis.) Evening 
Times of January 26. The writer points 
out that this is the time to pass the 
Bricker amendment to control treaty- 
making powers which violate our Con- 
stitution or domestic laws. The edi- 
torial follows: 

We Sritt NeEep It 


This is as good a time as any to pass along 
a@ reminder that Senator Bricker’s proposed 
amendment to control treaty making powers 
still is pending in Washington. 

Senator BricKeR is at odds with many of 
his Republican associates in this proposal, 
among them Senator WILEY, of Wisconsin. 
Most certainly, his proposal still is frowned 
upon by those of both parties who seem to 
have absorbed an international attitude to- 
ward meeting the problems of today. 

In brief, Senator Bricker proposes this 
policy: That any treaty in conflict with 
provisions of the Constitution shall be nuil 
and void; that no President shall make law 
binding .on the citizens by executive agree- 
ment, and that approval of treaties shall 
not be achieved with only a handful of 
Senators participating in the vote. 

Long nange purpose of the Bricker amend- 
ment proposal, of course, is to make certain 
no international agreement infringing on 
freedom of individual Americans, as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, shall become the 
law of the land. 

Such a safeguard, many Americans believe, 
has become vitally necessary under our new 
role in international affairs, and particularly 
under our participation in the United 
Nations. 

When first presented in compromise form 
in February 1954, the Bricker proposal came 
within one vote of the required two-thirds 
of the Senators taking part, 60 to 31. Forty- 
four Democrats back the idea, while 32 of 
the 46 Republicans aiso supported it. 

The next time around, that amendment 
proposal will have a tougher time—unless 
citizens generally inform their Senators they 
want that safeguard. 

Samuel B. Pettingill, former Congressman 
and constitutional law authority, has 
brought to light one point overlooked so far 
in the Bricker amendment discussion. 


Pettingill says that to become law of the 
land, acts of Congress must be “in pur- 
suance” of the Constitution, while treaties 
need only be “under the authority of the 
United States.” 

In view of this confusion, the Supreme 
Court has held a treaty need not be in pur- 
suance with the Constitution. 

Reason for this confusing situation, he 
explains, is this: the United States existed 
for 13 years before the Constitution was rati- 
fied. During that time, several treaties were 
placed in effect which the Constitution fram- 
ers wanted kept in force. 

The language “under authority of the 
United States,” therefore was used to pro- 
tect those early treaties. 


Subsequently, the Supreme Court ruled 
treaties do not need to conform to the Con- 
stitution. This gives the President and two- 
thirds of the Senate treatymaking powers, 
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or the President and foreign governments, 
under executive order, power to circumvent 
the Constitution. 

We sincerely believe the Bricker amend- 
ment to be a necessary clarifying addition to 
the Constitution. We also believe that ac- 
tion is needed as soon as possible in view 
of trends toward international action. 

That belief does not reflect any lack of 
confidence in Mr. Eisenhower’s desire to pro- 
tect the rights of citizens. It does, however, 
concern a realization that in other dangerous 
emergencies to come there may be other 
hands directing the affairs from the White 
House. 


Another Soviet Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, again I 
wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the provocative but frighten- 
ing series of articles being written by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop on the criti- 
cal problem of America’s defenses. The 
article in the New York Herald Tribune 
and the Washington Post of January 23, 
1956, is one of the best in the series. 

The Alsops have a very profound un- 
derstanding of airpower. It was the 
Alsops, in an article published several 
years ago, who first used the phrase, 
“‘a shield,” to describe our United States 
Air Force. That great Air Force is a 
protecting shield behind which our na- 
tional defense can be built, and ways to 
permanent peace explored. It was very 
much a shield during the days of the 
Berlin airlift, which so captured the 
public imagination. Unfortunately, we 
have failed to build the strength we re- 
quire while the shield was still able to 
protect us. 

As Senator Jackson, of Washington, 
previously pointed out, the Alsops now 
reveal that the American Government 
has convincing evidence that the Soviet 
Union has built a guided rocket with a 
striking range of approximately 1,500 
miles. Thus once more it appears that 
Soviet technology has caught up with us, 
perhaps even overtaken us. To quote 
the Alsops: 


In the form of this IRBM (intermediate 
range ballistic missile), the Soviets * * * 
have a solid leg in the race for the intercon- 
tinental ballistics missile, which we are now 
trying to win by a crash effort. 


In terms of strategic air power, the 
intermediate range ballistic missile may 
be compared with medium range B—47 
bombers. Weneed both. We also need 
most urgently the ICBM and truly inter- 
continental bombers. 

General LeMay, SAC’s great comman- 
der, has asked that this year’s budget 
make provision for greatly stepped-up 
production of B-52’s. His request was 
rejected for reasons of budgetary econ- 
omy. It is tiot too late for the Congress, 
however, to srant what the budget mak- 
ers refused. I trust that the news of 
another Soviet achievement will be 
clearly in our minds when we set to work 
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to make the appropriations for the pp. 
partment of Defense for fiscal year 1957 

With the consent of my colleagues 
wish to extend my remarks and insert the 
Alsop article, “Soviet IRBM,” which 


follows: 
MATTER OF Fact 


(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
SOVIET IRBM 


The American Government now has cop. 
vincing evidence that the Soviet Union has 
built a guided rocket with a striking range g 
approximately 1,500 miles. 

This is the so-called intermediate range 
ballistic missile, or IRBM, in common Pen. 
tagon jargon. Building an American IRpy 
is the purpose of newly authorized, highes, 
priority weapons development programs of 
the United States Army and Air Force, 

here have been earlier reports that the 
Soviets might have this weapon which the 
American services have Just begun scram. 
bling to get. These have come from severg] 
sources, notably Senator HENRY JAckson, of 
Washington. This is the first time, however, 
that it has been possible to state on un. 
doubted authority that the Pentagon has 
in its hands virtually conclusive evidence 
of the existence of a Soviet IRBM. 

There is a good deal more than this, in 
fact. One new weapon may be the result 
of a brilliant accidental breakthrough. Pro. 
ducing a family of new weapons requires a 
general forward movement on all technical 
fronts, and the evidence indicates that the 
Soviets have such a family of intermediate 
ballistic missiles with ranges varying from 
800 to 1,500 miles. 

This in turn confirms the long-prevalent 
suspicion that the Soviets have achieved 
massive advances in the missile art. To be 
sure, the data are lacking to show positively 
whether the Soviet test missiles have yet 
attained satisfactory accuracy in guidance. 
It is not positively known, either, whether 
these test missiles have been capable of 
being fitted with a nuclear warhead. 

Yet these two unknowns in the equation 
are not so impressive as they may seem at 
first glance. The problem of fitting a nu- 
clear warhead is relatively minor, compared 
to the really basic problems of ballistic 
missile design. 

For these reasons, it must now be as 
sumed that the time is fairly near at hand, 
if indeed it has not been reached already, 
when the Soviets will pass from the testing 
phase into the vital phase of producing in- 
termediate range ballistic missiles in mili- 
tarily significant quantities. By the same 
token, it is also reasonable to suppose that 
the Soviets are well on their way to building 
the even more important intercontinental 
ballistic missile, or ICBM—the ultimate 
weapon which will carry a nuclear warhead 
from continent to continent. 

The Soviet IRBM tests are also rather 
final and decisive proof that this country 
has lagged far behind in missile develop- 
ment. Until a few months ago, the Amerl- 
can missile program altogether neglected 
the intermediate ranges. 

There were short range, tactical missile 
projects, such as those which have centered 
at the Army’s Redstone Laboratory. There 
were also long range projects sponsored by 
the Air Force—“Atlas,” for an intercontl 
nental ballistic missile; “Navajo,” for an I 
tercontinental ramjet: and the highly dubi- 
ous “Snark,” for a long-range _pilotless 
aircraft. 

But the projects for intermediate range 
ballistic missiles only came to life some 
months ago. At that time the National Secu- 
rity Council, no doubt partly moved by the 
news of the Soviet IRBM, gave an overriding 
priority to guided missile development. 
Final approval of the Army’s paper plans for 
producing an IRBM at the Redstone Labora 
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tory was granted only last week by the Pen- 
on’s Ballistic Missile Science Advisory 
Committee, headed by Dr. John von 


Neumann. 

Besides the Army project, there is one more 
american IRBM project controlled by the 
Air Force. 3 y 

Thus the Soviets now have an intermediate 
range missile, which we do not have and can 
hardly get for a considerable time to come. 
In the form of this IRBM, the Soviets also 
nave @ solid leg in the race for the intercon- 
tinental missile, which we are now trying to 
win by a crash effort. 

Curiously enough, however, the most im- 

rtant short-run effect of the Soviet success 
with the IRBM may well prove to be its effect 
on the American Strategic Air Command. 
very few Americans realize that the great 
SAC force, which is the mainspring of Ameri- 
can and free world strategy, is not really a 
long-range air force. Yet about 80 percent 
of SAC’s fighting are medium- 
range B-47’s. 

To reach Soviet targets, the B-47’s must 
either take off from overseas airbases, or else 
pe twice refueled in the air, SAC’s tanker 
fleet is insufficient to provide double air- 
refueling for more than about one-fifth of 
SAC’s 1,500 B-47s. Hence SAC tcday is 
almost wholly dependent on its overseas 
pases. And it is precisely SAC’s overseas air- 
pases that the new Soviet IRBM’s will 
threaten most directly. 

With the overseas bases out of commis- 
sion, in turn, there is every reason to think 
that our “massive retaliation” would not be 
nearly massive enough. The SAC com- 
mander, Gen. Curtis LeMay, would then be 
able to mount an attack on the scale of only 
a little more than 600 aircraft. 

This explains, no doubt why General 
LeMay asked this year to have his B-47s 
replaced by urgent and greatly stepped-up 
production of B-52s. His request was re- 
jected for reasons of budgetary economy, but 
here again, the news of the Soviet IRBM 
would seem to change the picture. 


aircraft 





Can Farmers Agree on a Farm Policy ?— 
This Is the $64,000 Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an article by Mr. W. E. 
Winn, president of the Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation, which appeared in the January 
issue Of Pure Milk News. This article 
points out that if the farmers cannot 
agree on a solution to their problems, 
how can Congress expect to write favor- 
able legislation for them? ‘The article 
follows: 

The new Congress has announced that leg- 
islative assistance to stop the decline in net 
farm income is one of the first items to be 
taken up this year. Divided thinking among 
the leadership of our major farm organiza- 
tions certainly makes the political problem 
of our Congressmen more complex, 

If farmers themselves cannot agree on & 
solution to their problems, how can Con- 
gressmen be expected to, and since a part of 
their job is to satisfy the farmers they repre- 
Sent, why should they even try if their solu- 
tion only pleases one of several groups of @ 
divided agriculture? 
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We seem finally to have almost unanimous 
agreement that there is a problem in farmer 
income that is serious both to them and to 
the large segment of our economy dependent 
on farmer purchasing power. . 

Simply stated, farm net income reached its 
peak in 1947 at $17 billion. It has declined 
since then to $10.2 billion. This includes a 
10 percent loss in 1955 and further decline 
is predicted in 1956. Consumer disposable 
income (net after taxes) has increased dur- 
ing that time from $169 billion in 1947 to 
$266 billion in 1955. 

This constant increase in wages and prices 
since 1947 as represented in the cost of things 
farmers buy is the basis of the cost-price 
squeeze farmers are in. 

The other end of the dilemma is the huge 
pile of surpluses of farm products in Gov- 
ernment storage which depresses farm prices 

~and will continue to do so as long as it exists. 

Farmers are not entirely responsible for 
this situation. War and rehabilitation after 
war required @ tremendous increase in farm 
production urgently needed by our country 
and its allies. Farmers responded with an 
increase of over 40 percent in total produc- 
tion since 1940, all of which was needed until 
1952. 

Today’s problem is “How do we shrink 
this agricultural plant to present-day needs?” 

If control, as in the auto industry, was 
vested in about six boards of directors, the 
solution would soon be arrived at. But we 
have 4,700,000 boards of directors, or farm 
families, each making separate decisions as 
they see their individual problems. And 
these problems are individual, not only as 
they relate to families, but as to the dif- 
ferent farm commodities. Wheat, for in- 
stance, has 2 years’ supply now on hand. 
Not a bushel would need be raised in 1956. 
But the hungry people abroad who would 
have starved without this wheat for the 10- 
year period ending in 1952 now have their 
own wheat and resent even our giving it 
to them . 

Letting supply and demand have full sway 
immediately under these conditions would 
certainly bankrupt wheat growers. 

The question now being debated among 
farmers is whether the price of the entire 
wheat crop should be lowered to the world 
level where surpluses can be exported, or 
should we have a two-price system, a higher 
price for wheat used in domestic consump- 
tion and a lower price for export? 

Dairy products are at the other extreme 
end of the surplus situation. About 4 per- 
cent of our total production had to be pur- 
chased by CCC in 1955, and predictions are 
for an equal amount in 1956. But even these 
relatively small surpluses have lowered our 
milk price in the Chicago market 23 percent 
since 1952, and without supports our price 
would have been much lower. 

Despite this sharp reduction in the price 
to producers, milk production has increased 
every year since 1952 and predictions are it 
will be higher in 1956. 

Nor have the sales of dairy products re- 
sponded to the decrease in price. Per capita 
sales of all dairy products, in terms of milk 
equivalent, declined from 686 pounds in 1952 
to 682 pounds in 1955, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Outlook Report. It has long been known and 
proved that the responses in both produc- 
tion and sales of dairy products to changes 
in price are very slow. 

Obviously we need a surplus-management 
program to put an end to wide fluctuations 
in price due to relatively small surpluses. 

Our immediate need is for more under- 
standing of the problems of different farm 
commodities and agreement among our or- 
ganization leadership as to what legislative 
program will best fit the needs of the differ- 
ent farm commodities. Dairy farmers as the 
largest segment of agriculture have taken the 
lead. 
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In response to an invitation from the 
National Milk Producers Federation to all the 
major farm organizations, a meeting was 
held December 19 attended by representa- 
tives of the National Grange, National 
Farmers Union, National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, and the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. 

The Federation’s self-help plan, which 
would take the surplus dairy products out 
of Government hands and dispose of them 
through a stabilization organization while 
supporting market prices at higher levels 
than at present, received a great deal of 
attention. 

Our $64,000 question is whether farm or- 
ganizations can agree. The figure of $64,000 
is fairly representative of the size of the 
probiem. It is about the capital investment 
of an average PMA dairy farm. This invest- 
ment is being eroded today by a milk price 
which does not protect us against the depre- 
ciation of ‘our buildings and equipment. 

Those who say that cutting our price to 
75 percent of parity will cure our problem 
of supply and sales have been proved wrong. 
The need for study, willingness to compro- 
mise, and reach agreements, was never 
greater. 

The best solution to the very complex 
problems of farmers today will be found by 
first making sure that our decisions are based 
on the facts and then presenting to Congress 
the request of a united, not a divided, 
agriculture. 





The Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, when I 
was home in the 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict, I was honored by being the guest 
speaker at the South Gate Kiwanis Club. 
It was during the Commemoration of 
the American Bill of Rights Week. The 
young student, Gordon Outher, who 
wrote the following essay, recited at the 
Kiwanis luncheon, and he delivered it 
so splendidly and it seemed such an un- 
usual approach to his worthy subject 
that I told him that if he would send it 
forward to me, I would be pleased to ask 
unanimous consent to have it inserted 
in the Recorp. Heretofore I have re- 
ceived unanimous consent so to do. 

The essay follows: 

THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
(An essay by Gordon Outhier, South Gate, 

Los Angeles County, Calif., 23d Congres- 

sional District) 

Four thousand years ago you lived and 
toiled, Egyptian slave. Many times your back 
was bleeding from the whip when you fal- 
tered from fatigue. But you built the mighty 
pyramids which stand majestically in the 
desert, even now. 

You steadied the huge block of stone while 
hundreds threw their weight against the rope 
to hoist it into its place. You knew that the 
rope was weakening from overuse, and you 
had complained of it to the other slaves. But 
no one would dare stand before the master 
and demand a new and safer rope. So you 
kept quiet and just hoped the rope would 
hold. But one day the rope gave way, and 
your legs were crushed under the slab of 
stone. 
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Your master was enraged because, in fall- 
ing, the block of stone had been chipped, and 
a finely chiseled stone was hard to get. He 
took no notice of your pain; there were thou- 
sands of other slaves. So there you lay in 
great agony, watched only by yqur fellow 
slaves. You were left a cripple, with no legs, 
and you later died from starvation. 

But remember how you felt during the rest 
of your short lived life. There burned within 
you a desire to gather the people of the 
streets and denounce your great injustice. 

“Alas,” you lamented, “I am but a slave.” 

Your tongue could not move in syllables 
of protest. If you had even whispered your 
feeling among your fellow slaves you might 
have been discovered by a spy and thrown 
into prison. 

You might think it strange that I picked 
you, an Egyptian slave, in writing this essay, 
to be an unknown soldier in the long fight 
for freedom. But as your legs were being 
crushed under that massive stone your 
friends were thinking of you as getting your 
freedom from the whip. For no longer would 
you have to work on the pyramids. You 
thought that it would not be much longer 
and all of your friends would be free. How- 
ever, you died, thinking that it was impossi- 
ble to break away from the whip. 

But you were wrong. Down through the 
ages, man has revolted against hard masters 
and slowly man’s desires have found ways 
to express themselves in words, on paper, 
in the form of a doctrine. The doctrine 
that was created for my country is the great- 
est in the whole world. It is the foundation 
of my country. 

This doctrine was proposed on September 
25, 1789, and became a part of the National 
Government on December 15, 1791. This 
doctrine gives the people of my country 
some 38 rights. In this doctrine it states 
that what you wanted as freedoms or as pay- 
ment for doing as you are told are not free- 
doms, but they are rights. We believe 
that these rights are granted to us by God. 
In His eyes we are all created equal and we 
are all deserving of these rights. 

Most of the people in my country will 
admit that we are ashamed of some of the 
people in our country because they do not 
realize just how lucky they are to be born 
in a country where these rights are granted 
to them at birth. I Know that if you had 
had these rights when you were living, you 
would have fought to the death, if need be, 
to keep them free for your children and your 
loved ones. 

If you had been born when I was, your 
legs would not have been crushed under 
that slab of stone, and you would not have 
died from starvation. Now, Egyptian slave, 
you are wondering what is the name of this 
great country which has for its foundation 
such a great document that could have 
stopped my legs from being crushed and 
kept me from dying from starvation. What 
is the name of this great document and its 
coutry? They are, Egyptian slave, the 
United States of America and her Bill cf 
Rights. 





The Deceptive Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 
_ Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, so far as 
American airpower is concerned, the 


budget for fiscal year 1957 presented to 
Congress last week is deceptive. It falls 


miserably short of meeting the real needs 
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of military airpower in the critical areas 
of research, development, production, 
and maintenance, even though it shows 
increases both in obligational authority 
and in expenditures. Evaluated in ref- 
erence to current international problems, 
this budget is as unrealistic and decep- 
tive as that of fisca] year 1950, which so 
strongly encouraged the Communists to 
launch their aggression in Korea. 

There are three principal areas in 
which this airpower deception is being 
perpetrated: First, the modernization 
rate of the combat units is being arti- 
ficially retarded by the stretchout of 
current aircraft production; second, the 
technical pace of our research and de- 
velopment will not be appreciably accels 
erated in spite of constantly recurring 
evidence that the Soviets are challenging 
us in technology and probably leading 
us in the race to perfect an interconti- 
nental ballistic missile; third, funds for 
the procurement of new aircraft for the 
Air Force have been cut so substantially 
that oniy 1,900 new planes will be con- 
tracted for during the next year. This 
is about 1,400 planes short of what the 
United States Air Force estimates it 
needs annually merely to maintain and 
modernize its authorized 137 combat- 
wing strength. 

During the past year all the respon- 
sible leaders of the Air Force have pub- 
licly warned that the tremendous tech- 
nical progress made by Russian air- 
power poses one or the greatest chal- 
lenges ever faced by this Nation. Only 
last Sunday, an Air Force spokesman 
stated that many of its newest and most 
powerful aircraft are spending most of 
their time on the ground because of a 
shortage of skilled maintenance crews. 
The new budget will put the Air Force’s 
expansion program to 137 combat wings 
by the end of fiscal year 1957 on such a 
thin financial base that it cannot ac- 
tually have the full strength of combat- 
ready wings currently scheduled for that 
date. 

In 1950 the Air Force created paper 
wings to provide an iilusion of meeting 
its program when in fact its real combat 
strength was inadequate. The new 
budget, if adopted by Congress, will en- 
courage the Air Force to the same ex- 
pediency. 

At the end of June 1950. just as the 
fiscal year was ending, the Communiisis 
struck in Korea. The deceptive budget 
presented last week might well encourage 
the Communists to strike again in June 
1957. 

Mr. Speaker, all these facts are ably 
marshaled and presented by Mr. Robert 
Hotz in an editorial in Aviation Week 
of January 23, 1956. In asking unani- 
mous consent of my colleagues for per- 
mission to extend my remarks and in- 
sert this editorial, I wish to quote the 
final paragraph of Mr. Hotz’s editorial: 

We are reaching a critical point in the 
technological race with the Russians for 
superior weapons. The stakes in the+race 
far surpass a political victory or a military 
promotion. This is a time for men’s con- 
sciences to speak out before the airpower 
budget fraud becomes a fact. 


The editorial is as follows: 
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THE NEw AIRPOWER FRAup 


The fiscal 1957 airpower budget Presentey 
to Congress last week is deceptive. Althougy 
the Defense Department budget shows jp. 
ereases both in new obligational authority 
($2.5 billion) and in expenditures (¢1 pj. 
lion) for fiscal 1957, it falls miserably shop, 
in meeting the real needs of military air. 
power in the critical areas of research, devel. 
opment, production, + and maintenanc 
Evaluated on the scale of current interna. 
tional problems, the fiscal 1957 budget im. 
poses artificial limitations On the growth of 
airpower that are as bad as those in the noy 
infamous fiscal 1950 budget of Louis Johp. 
son, Defense Secretary of the Truman admin. 
istration. It is significant to remember thi 
Johnson’s airpower budget that was onc 
billed as adequate for our defense needs anq 
as “cutting the fat but not the muscle” 
strongly encouraged the Communists tg 
launch their Korean aggression and sent ys 
into that bloody fray woefully weak in the 
air. 

If the fiscal 1957 airpower budget is ap. 
proved by Congress without change, it will 
serve notice to the Communists that oy 
military airpower is again on the decline ang 
that our policy of massive retaliation is being 
built on bluff and bluster rather than gu. 
perior weapons. This airpOwer budget sub. 
mitted by the executive branch of the Gov. 
ernment will mean that American airpower 
will lose further ground in its technological 
race with the fast-growing Communist air 
forces. If the trends it initiates are con. 
tinued, American airpower will not only fail 
to improve its present slim mergin of su- 
periority over the Communist air fleets but 
will not even maintain its present position, 

For this fiscal 1957 defense budget is not 4 
budget of airpower progress, as billed by De- 
fense Secretary Wilson, but a budget of air- 
power stagnation followed by inevitable ret- 
rogression. 

There are three principal areas in which 
this airpower deception is being perpetrated: 

First, stretchout of current aircraft pro- 
duction is being continued by a limitation 
on expenditures. This means that the mod- 
ernization rate of the combat units is being 
artificially retarded and that the aerial weap- 
ons in our usable arsenal will be deliberately 
kept closer to the beginning of their obso- 
lescence curve, 

Second, the fallacy of the constant level of 
funds for research and development that is 
adopted again in this budget (Aviation 
Week, Jan. 2, p. 13) will mean that our tech- 
nical pace will not be appreciably acceler- 
ated and will certainly lose more ground in 
the race with the Russians. 

Third, funds for procurement of new air- 
craft have been cut substantially for the Air 
Force so that only 1,900 new planes can be 
contracted for during the next year. This 
is a bare few hundred more planes than those 
lost every year through normal operational 
attrition. It is about 1,400 planes short of 
what USAF estimates it needs annually 
merely to maintain and modernize its au- 
thorized 137-combat-wing strength 

Censorship imposed by top-level Defense 
Department officials in the guise of military 
security has carefully concealed the real 
problems facing the Air Force in particular 
and our military airpower in general: 

For example: 

Nearly one-third of the fighter strength 
of Tactical Air Command is grounded due to 
lack of qualified maintenance personnel. 

Strategic Air Command has quantities of 
bombers grounded for the same reason, 4l- 
though it has not been hit as hard as TAC. 

Strategic Air Command is rapidly losing its 
intercontinental atomic attack capability as 
the B-36, only bomber in the United States 
arsenal with genuine intercontinental range, 
is sliding rapidly down the obsolescence 
curve. SAC is now essentially a medium- 
range force relying almost entirely on B-47s 
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that require multiple aerial refueling from 
relatively-Slow KC-97 tankers at low altitude 
to operate against the Russian heartland 
even from foreign bases. General LeMay’s 
program to reequip SAC as fast as possible 
with longer range B-52’s and its KC-135 jet 
tanker companion have been junked by the 
fiscal 1957 airpower budget. For the next 
several years, the retaliatory power of SAC 
will be significantly curtailed by this pro- 
duction stretchout, and its future power will 
pe delayed by the research fund ceiling. 

USAF’s expansion program to 137 combat 
wings by the end of fiscal 1957 is programed 
on such a thin financial base that it will not 
actually have the full strength of combat- 
ready wings now scheduled for that date. 
USAF is rapidly reverting to its 1950 dilemma 
of organizing “paper” understrength wings 
to provide an illusion of meeting its program 
when in fact its real combat strength is not 
increasing. 

In presenting this airpower budget to Con- 
gress, Defense Secretary Wilson testified 
that: 

“Nothing has occurred in the international 
situation during the past year which would 
indicate the necessity for any major change 
in these policies and concepts.” 

Yet, during the past year, all of the respon- 
sible leaders of the Air Force including its 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Nathan Twining; his 
vice chief, Gen. Thomas White; United States 
Air Force Secretary Donald Quarles; the As- 
sistant Secretary for Research and Develop- 
ment, Trevor Gardner, and Lt. Gen. Thomas 
Power, commander of the Air Research and 
Development Command, have all publicly 
warned that the tremendous technical prog- 
ress made by Russian airpower poses one of 
the gravest challenges ever faced by this 
Nation. 

In the face of this glaring contrast between 
the urgent warnings of the top military air- 
power leaders and the bland complacency 
expressed by Defense Secretary Wilson and 
his fiscal 1957 Defense Department program, 
Congress should make the most strenuous 
efforts to determine our genuine airpower 
problems and examine them in minute detail 
before reaching a verdict on this vital budget. 

We can expect a barrage of official propa- 
ganda to support the fiscal 1957 defense 
budget combined with ruthless attempts to 
suppress its critics among responsible mili- 
tary leaders. 

But we are reaching a critical point in the 
technological race with the Russians for su- 
perior weapons. The stakes in the race far 
surpass @ political victory or a military pro- 
motion. This is a time for men’s consciences 
to speak out before the airpower budget 
fraud becomes a fact. 





The Pot Calls the Kettle Black—GOP 
Foreign Policy Differs Little From Tru- 
man’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, William Henry Chamberlin has called 
attention to the fact that while the Dem- 
ocrats condemn Mr. Dulles and his for- 
€ign policy, there is little difference be- 
tween our current policy and that when 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson called the 
Shots. Mr. Chamberlin’s article follows: 
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DespiTreE Duties Tirr, GOP ForreIGN POLIcY 
Drrrers LITTLE FROM TRUMAN’S 


When an opposition party lacks issues, 
there is a temptation to sound off loudly on 
minor criticisms. This would seem to ex- 
plain the furor over Secretary Dulles’ re- 
marks in Life magazine. There would be 
ground for criticism if Mr. Dulles had said 
that he led America to the verge of war three 
times. He said nothing of the kind. What 
he said was: “We were brought to the verge 
of war’—which is very different. 

It is hard to see how the Democratic Party, 
without repudiating the whole foreign 
policy of the Truman Administration after 
1946, could censure a Republican Secretary 
of State for facing up to the challenge of 
Communist aggression. We were brought to 
the brink of war, not by our own desire or 
fault, but by Mr. Truman’s eminently correct 
decisions to give military and economic aid 
to Greece and Turkey and to refuse to be 
forced out or West Berlin. We were pushed 
over the brink of war when we refused to 
throw Korea to the wolves. 

It might not have been necessary to fight 
in Korea had it not been for a careless speech 
by Secretary of State Dean Acheson, which 
omitted Korea from our defense perimeter. 
But, once the North Korean Army had moved 
in force into South Korea, President Tru- 
man’s decision to fight was right and was 
backed by the majority of Republicans in 
Congress. 

The three crises to which the Life article 
refers were all in the Far East and were all 
inherited from the previous administration. 
In the case of both Korea and Formosa, the 
Eisenhower administration was willing to 
settle for the half-loaf of the status quo, 
very much along the line marked out by its 
predecessor. To put it more concretely, we 
have made a big investment in giving Syng- 
man Rhee the means to build up a powerful 
army, 650,000 strong. But we are not back- 
ing that army in any attempt to overrun 
North Korea. 

We have given Chiang Kai-shek the pro- 
tection of an alliance which pledges us to 
come to his aid if there is a Commtnist at- 
tempt to conquer Formosa. We have sup- 
plemented this with military and economic 
aid. But we have not made it technically 
possible for the Nationalists to attempt a 
landing on the mainland. 

What to do in Indochina was a painful and 
difficult question, to which there is no sure 
or easy answer, even by hindsight. It is not 
happy to think of the huge sums which we 
poured down the drain of a French colonial 
war which could not be won militarily or 
politically. Yet there was no native force 
sufficientiy popular and cohesive to represent 
an altogether promising alternative to the 
unsatisfactory policy of underwriting. the 
annual French military deficits. Now a new 
chapter has begun in Indochina and perhaps 
it will be possible to bolster the government 
of Ngo Dinh Diem to a point where it will 
not be a pushover for an attack from the 
north. 

Charges and countercharges in the field 
of foreign policy will be tossed back and 
forth during a hot election campaign. But 
the truth is that the Eisenhower-Dulles team 
has not steered the American ship of state 
as far from the course of its predecessor as 
some Republicans hoped and some Demoe- 
crats feared. The talk has been a little 
tougher, the nationalist note has been 
struck more often, but the broad objectives 
have been the same: Peace without appease- 
ment, holding the line against new Commu- 
nist gains without taking the moral, politi- 
cal, and military responsibility of shooting 
first. 

The decisive change in American foreign 
policy took place in 1946, when the inane 
idea that it was always up to us to get 
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along with Stalin (with no corresponding 
obligation on his part) was abandoned. Un- 
fortunately, the necessity of setting a firm 
barrier against Communist aggression in 
Asia was recognized later, after the attack 
on Korea and after China had been lost. 

If one takes 1946 as the date of reference 
for Europe and 1950 for Asia, there is little 
the Eisenhower administration has at- 
tempted that was not implicit in the policy 
of its predecessor. German rearmament, 
which may get off the ground in 1956 or 1957, 
was first advocated by Acheson in 1950. 
Dulles has not departed from the model of 
NATO in encouraging SEATO for Southeast 
Asia and METO for the middle East. 

It is all to the good that questions of 
foreign policy should be intelligently dis- 
cussed. But there does not seem to be the 
basis for a great debate on party lines. On 
the basic issue of maintaining peace through 
strength and alliances with likeminded na- 
tiohs, there is no substantial difference of 
opinion along party lines 





The Record Speaks for Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including an editorial appearing in the 
Mount Vernon (Ohio) News. I certainly 
am in accord that this editorial sets forth 
that the many charges of the New 
Dealers will not stand up. The record 
of President Eisenhower definitely 
establishes that the Republican admin- 
istration has accomplished more in anti- 
trust prosecutions than the previous New 
Deal administrations did in all the years 
they were in power. I am certain that 
the people will recognize this fact. 

The editorial follows: 

President Eisenhower, during his 3 years 
in office, has pursued a policy of moderni- 
zation. 

It is in keeping with the pledges he made 
during his campaign for the presidency. 

He said then that if elected he would favor 
no minority; that he would serve in the best 
interests of all the people. 

As a consequence he has the confidence of 
the people in all walks of life. The United 
States is unified as never before, in the 
opinion of some observers. 

There have been charges of favoritism of 
big business from some Democrats. 

These charges don’t stand up, however. 
Let’s look back at the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations when the country’s big 
corporations were under verbal and legal 
fire. They were blasted as “special in- 
terests” at every opportunity; nothing good 
was said of them. 

Antitrust suits were numerous. Two of 
the Nation’s biggest corporation, Du Pont 
and Aluminum Company of America, were 
brought into court on charges of restrain- 
ing competition. 

The corporations fought these and won 
their cases. That’s not very much progress 
if breaking up big corporations is desirable 
just because they are big. 

Mr. Eisenhower has done more in 3 years to 
win antitrust suits than the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations combined, and 
without conducting warfare against bigness. 
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Two such suits were settled only recently, 
those against A. T. & T. and Interantional 
Business Machines, without long, expensive 
trials, in which the corporations agreed to 
make their patents available to other manu- 
facturers. 

The corporations, made angry 
Roosevelt and Truman thunder 
them, fought back and won. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s policy of “moderation” 
did not produce any such resentment, and 
his administration won consent decrees from 
the two corporation giants. 

It is difficult to see how the Democrats can 
use “big business’? favoritism in the com- 
ing presidential campaign in view of the 
fact that the current Republican administra- 
tion has accomplished more in antitrust 
prosecutions than the previous Democratic 
administrations did in all the years they 
were in power, and did it without any fan- 
fare, Just as a matter of duty as it saw it. 


by the 
against 


Rutgers University: The State University 
of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5,1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we in New Jersey have long 
been proud of our State university. Evi- 
dence of this feeling may be seen in a 
recent article which appeared in the 
Newark Sunday News. It is a story of 
the State university from its beginning 
as a private denominational school with 
just a few students to the present day 
when it has campuses throughout the 
State. The article, written by John T. 
Cunningham, is of interest to anyone 
interested in education for it shows what 
can be accomplished by the people of our 
Nation even though they start from 
small beginnings. The article follows: 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
(By John T. Cunningham) 

Rising on the banks of the Raritan River 
is an $8 million skeleton of the Rutgers 
University of tomorrow, the harbinger of an 
onrushing decade when Rutgers must be 
braced to meet a flood of students whose 
parents suddenly will awaken to the fact 
that New Jersey does have a State university. 

The $8 million skeleton comprises three 6- 
story dormitories and a $4 million library. 
These are splendid additions, but the im- 
pression remains that in a sense these are 
not buildings for the future. Rather, they 
are in a sense hurried effort to catch up with 
the past; they will be in full use as quickly 
as they are finished. 

Actually, the 3 new dormitories may even 
accelerate the problems Rutgers faces as a 
State university. Just as a new turnpike or 
parkway creates remarkably new traffic de- 
mands, so the dormitories will probably 
create sharpened needs. The 1,008 beds will 
be filled immediately—and a thousand more 
parents might in justice ask: If a thousand 
beds can be found for those, why can’t a 
thousand beds be found for ours? 

That's the way it is with a State uni- 
versity. It must be alert to public require- 
ments and responsive to public demands, 
and in New Jersey the problem is magni- 
fied many times. After all, New Jersey has 
had only 10 years to get used to having a 
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State university; many other States have 
had a century or more. 

The problems extend far beyond the mere 
banks of the Raritan. When Rutgers and 
the State of New Jersey were united in long 
delayed wedlock in 1945, the responsibilities 
of Rutgers—the State university of New Jer- 
sey—automatically spread to touch every 
corner from Cape May to High Point. 

The Rutgers University which became the 
State university 10 years ago had:grown in 
hodge-podge fashion, especially in its hetero- 
geneous commitments to the State of New 
Jersey. Someone has said that the Rutgers 
of 1945 was “like an old inner tube—with 
patches on the patches.” 

Two especially large patches quickly joined 
the old inner tube as the Rutgers of New 
Brunswisk absorbed the former University 
of Newark in 1947 and the College of South 
Jersey in Camden in 1950. Fortunately the 
old tube had surprising resiliency, and hap- 
pily, the two big new patches proved sound. 

If there is one thing Rutgers must have, 
it is resiliency. There is an increasing cer- 
tainty on the part of educators that 10 to 
15 years from now the State university may 
have to take the responsibility for educating 
twice—and maybe 3 or more times—as many 
New Jersey sons and daughters as it now 
serves. 

As the tide of students rolls inward, a 
private institution may say: ‘We'll expand 10 
percent, or 20 percent, and no more.” A 
State university is not afforded that luxury— 
and if the State university happens to be 
Rutgers, where facilities already are inade- 
quate to meet the relatively moderate de- 
mands of 1955, the problem for tomorrow 
calls for serious discussion. 

There is no easy way to make simple the 
complexity of Rutgers. It encompasses in 
New Brunswick alone the men’s colleges (in- 
cluding the college of agriculture) and 
Douglass College for women. It embraces 
several varied schools and colleges in Newark 
and Camden. It includes a separate uni- 
versity college, a degree-granting evening 
unit offering courses in New Brunswick and 
Newark. It reaches out to thousands upon 
thousands of other people through extension 
courses, short courses, and other special 
courses. 

Separate articles in this series will deal 
with Douglass College and with the Rutgers 
colleges in Newark and Camden. This 
article, therefore, is concerned chiefiy with 
the men’s colleges in New Brunswick and 
with the State University administration 
as it centers “on the banks of the old 
Raritan.” 


Even such circumscribing leaves com- 
plexity. Within New Brunswick there are 
three distinct Rutgers men’s campuses—the 
main or downtown campus; the College of 
Agriculture a mile across town, and the Hill- 
side campus, on the Raritan’s north bank 
behind the football stadium. 


Here on the banks of the Raritan is the 
very spirit of Rutgers, no matter how com- 
plex it has become. Here rose in 1766 a 
college called Queen's and later called Rut- 
gers. Here generations have sung about a 
college where father sent a son to “learn 
to be a man.” Here the scarlet of Rutgers 
and the orange and black of Princeton 
played the first intercollegiate football game. 
Here has grown a tradition of high academic 
standards, still as firm as ever, State uni- 
versity or no. 

To appreciate the Rutgers of today it is 
well to understand the two main threads 
running through her long history—the early 
kinship with the Dutch Reformed Church 
and the later affinity with the State of New 
Jersey. As the influence of the church grad- 
ually declined in the late 19th century and 
then disappeared entirely in 1920, the hot- 
and-cold flirtation between Rutgers and 
State grew stronger, 
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A dissenting wing of the Dutch Reforma, 
Church secured a charter for Queen’s College 
in 1766 and 5 years later started classes in 
of all places, a former New Brunswick tay. 
ern called “The Sign of the Red Lion.” 

One of only nine American colleges foyng. 
ed before the Revolution (and, incidenta)}y 
the only colonial college to become a State 
university) Queen’s never knew arly sojj. 
darity. Just one man, @ Matthew Ley« 
stood in the first graduating class in 174 
Twice during the Revolution the college fieg 
to the hinterlands, first to North Branch 
and later to Millstone. 

War-time jitters persisted. In 1793 
Queen's unsuccessfully sougth a merger with 
Princeton; from 1795 to 1809 and from 1815 
to 1825 Queen’s closed her doors completely, 
Surprisingly enough, during those depressing 
two decades, in some areas Rutgers had g 
wider academic breadth than Princeton 
including even a reasonably well-establisheg 
medical school. 

Reopening in 1825 found Queens With two 
assets: A new name, Rutgers College, and, 
solid building, Old Queens, whose corner. 
stone had been laid in 1809. The new name 
symbolized optimism—it honored wealthy 
Col. Henry Rutgers, of New York, seemingly 
in “lively hope of favors to come” (as Rutgers’ 
historian puts it). Colonel Henry responded 
promptly (if modestly) with a bell for 
Queens tower, valued at $200, and a $5,000 
trust fund (whose interest is still paid 
annually). 

Church influence tightened and didn’t re- 
lax one whit until 1848, when college and 
seminary became separate entities. True 
physical separation waited until 1856, when 
the seminary moved into Herzog Hall on 
what undergraduates soon dubbed “Holy 
Hill.” In those days “Holy Hill’ seemed far 
to the west; today it splits the downtown 
campus in half. 

Passage in 1862 of the Morrill Act to sup- 
port education in agricultural and the me- 
chanical arts suddenly made Federal money 
available—a total of $116,000 for New Jersey, 
on which the annual interest totaled $5,800 
Someone had to get it, and both Rutgers and 
Princeton tried. Rutgers caught the State's 
eye by establishing the Rutgers Scientific 
School in 1863; the following year the legis- 
lature voted Rutgers the $5,800. 

Ostensibly Rutgers received a windfall. In 
actual practice it proved anything but that, 
since Rutgers first had to buy a 90-acre col- 
lege farm for $15,000 and had to arrange edu- 
cation for both engineers and agricultural- 
ists. Most important, Rutgers had embarked 
on the long voyage leading to State univer- 
sity status. 

The Morrill Act implied that any State ac- 
cepting its provisions would cooperate finan- 
cially. New Jersey ignored the issue for 26 
years—giving not one cent until 1890, when 
it established the first Rutgers State scholar- 
ships. Until that time the legislators simply 
passed Federal funds on to Rutgers, and if 
sometimes the public mistakenly believed 
New Jersey had been generous to higher edu- 
cation, so much the better. 

There can be many a slip between scholar- 
ship approval and scholarship payment, Rut- 
gers found. The State comptroller refused t0 
pay anything to Rutgers, although the col- 
lege continued to accept scholarship students 
(many of them recommended, naturally, by 
legislators). Rutgers sued the State, and the 
case proceeded somewhat leisurely, even for 
New Jersey courts of those days, before & rul- 
ing favoring Rutgers could be secured in 
1905. The State paid up $80,000 in back 
scholarships 15 years late. 

The Dutch Reformed Church, on the way 
out in control of Rutgers, crossed paths with 
the State on the way in during the presi- 
dency of Dr. William H. S. Demarest from 
1905 to 1924. This Demarest administra- 
tion was the transition period in Rutgers 
development. 
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Four years after Dr. Demarest assumed of- 
fice the trustees dropped an old requirement 
that two-thirds of the trustees should be 
members of the Reformed Church. In 1920 
putgers amended its 1766 charter to elimi- 
nate entirely & 154-year-old requirement that 
the president be a member of the Reformed 


Caureaittle college on the banks of the 
Raritan grew in many ways. New buildings 
spread over the downtown campus—the en- 
eering building (1909), the chemistry 
building (1911), Ford Hall (1914), and the 
ceramics building (1920). Across town on 
the “Ag” campus, State funds erected four 
important new buildings. Old Grad James 
Neilson gave the rest of what is now Neilson 
campus, across Hamilton Street from Old 
Queen’s, and Rutgers foresightedly pur- 
chased the Bishop estate (where most of the 
modern growth is taking place). 

When Dr. Demarest became president, only 
afew more than 200 students greeted him; 
when he stepped down enrollment totaled 
734, Old Rutgers, bursting her seams, 
pought several old houses along College 
Avenue to house departmental offices—com- 
peting for the houses at times in the real- 
estate market with undergraduate frater- 
nities, then also buying old residences for 
frat houses. 

Dr. Demarest in 1924 turned over to Dr. 
John Martin Thomas the reins of Rutgers 
University—officially so-named the year Dr. 
Demarest retired. It seemed on!'y a matter 
of short time before Rutgers became the 
State university in both fact and name. 

By now the old inner tube had some odd 
patches. A 1917 legislative act made the 
Rutgers Scientific School (or agricultural 
college) the State University of New Jersey. 
New Jersey College for Women in 1918 be- 
came @ department of the scientific school 
There was a patch here and a patch there 
of State money—the ceramics building, New 
Jersey Hall, some money expended on the 
chemistry and engineering buildings. 

Clearly the time had come for the fine old 
spinster named Rutgers and the reluctant 
old suitor named the State of Néw Jersey to 
make clear their intentions. Their engage- 
ment had been at least tacit in 1864, but 
despite the fact that the State had con- 
tributed modestly to her support actively 
since 1905, Rutgers resisted marriage. The 
State appeared only too happy to have it 
that way. 

A study by Arthur J. Klein of the United 
States Bureau of Education, in 1927 threw 
the strange relationship into full focus. Dr. 
Klein said quite pointedly that few persons 
recognized Rutgers as a State university. 
He gave many reasons—the Dutch Reformed 
Church ties were hard to live down, reten- 
tion of the old name Rutgers suggested 
private financing and utilization of a long- 
established institution made for confusion. 
He stressed particularly the problems in- 
herent in a self-perpetuating private board 
of trustees in control of a public university— 
something Governor Meyner stressed even 
more pointedly last spring. 

The lengthly Klein report summed up, dis- 
Passionately and incisively, the long overdue 
need for action by both university and State. 
The State acted typically: More studies fol- 
lowed by more studies. True enough the de- 
pression made any move involving State 
funds difficult, but more important, neither 
university nor State showed much inclina- 
tion to relinquish old privileges or to assume 
hew burdens. 

World War IT brought with it a need for 
accelerated programs and wise heads recogn- 
ized that postwar educational demands would 
be tremendous. An 61-year courtship be- 
came legal; Rutgers and the State of New 
Jersey solemnized their union in the spring 
of 1945, when the State university act moved 
through the legislature. 


gin 
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Under the 1945 act, all Rutgers depart- 
ments were “to be utilized as an instru- 
mentality of the State for providing higher 
education.” The State gained nine new 
positions of the board of trustees and gen- 
eral powers of control and supervision of the 
State university became vested in the 
State board of education. In return for 
using the Rutgers facilities, the State agreed 
to appropriate just and reasonable sums 
for the university. 

Many a son of Old Queen’s feared the loss 
of old traditions. If on the night of the 
wedding they drank to the good old days 
of Rutgers, they had much to be sentimental 
about. They had the right to be senti- 
mental about their colonial history and the 
traditions of Old Queen’s. They had right- 
ful pride in the strict academic principles of 
their college. 

Old grads (and new grads, too) recalled 
proudly that the first intercollegiate foot- 
ball game was played at Rutgers on Novem- 
ber 6, 1869. Princeton came up that day 
and 25 men on each side took off their coats 
and ripped into one another. Rutgers won, 
6 to 4, possibly helped by the scarlet turbans 
their valiants wore—the first distinctive 
football headgear ever worn. 

Football is always easiest to recall, but 
Rutgers also could claim New Jersey’s first 
Phi Beta Kappa chapter was formed at 
Rutgers in 1845. The first issue of Targum, 
undergraduate newspaper, appeared in 1867 
as one of the Nation’s earliest college news- 
papers. The Targum, some might recall, 
suggested scarlet as the official Rutgers color 
in 1869. Surely some could remember the 
university yearbook, the Scarlet Letter, dated 
from 1870. 

Down in fraternity row, the Delta Phi’s of 
1945 could trace a history back 100 full years, 
back to 1845. If anyone could recall that 
Rutgers and NYU met in the Nation's first 
intercollegiate debate in 1881, he would be 
esteemed; history has choSen to make far 
more to-do about the first football game 
than the first debate. Possibly as they 
raised their voices to On the Banks of the 
Old Raritan, scattered old grads might recall 
that Howard N. Fuller, class of '74, wrote 
those words in a single afternoon in 1873 
for the college glee club to sing in Metuchen 
that night. 

But there was no time for any but the most 
sentimental to die because dear old Rutgers 
had surrendered to State control; the huge 
surge of returning veterans caught up Rut- 
gers and moved it forward so rapidly that 
few had time to remember the bygone days. 
Enrollment in the men’s colleges in 1947 
tripled those of 1940. Rutgers almost over- 
night moved from the status of a relatively 
small university to a State university among 
the Nation’s top 20 in total enrollment. 

Dr. Robert C. Clothier, who assumed the 
Rutgers presidency in 1932 in the midst of 
the most acute financial distress the world 
has ever known, guided Rutgers through tre- 
mendously difficult days—through a depres- 
sion, World War II, the changover to State 
university status, and the alavanche of re- 
turning veterans. Dr. Clothier served 19 
momentous years before turning the presi- 
dency over to Dr. Lewis Webster Jones in 1951. 

Dr. Jones, who came to Rutgers from the 
presidency of the University of Arkansas, has 
used his 4 years in New Jersey to sell actively 
the idea and the ideal of a State university. 
He believes the campus of Rutgers extends 
to the borders of the State, and its mission 
affects every phase of the cultural and eco- 
nomic life of her people.” 

State appropriations have been moving 
swiftly upward from the $1,400,000 the State 
granted Rutgers in 1945. The budget in 
1951, when Dr. Jones took office, included 
slightly more than $5 million in State funds; 
today that total is just over $10 million. In 
addition, New Jersey annually provides 1,000 
State scholarships worth $400,000. 
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Increased State funds have served many 
ends, not all of them quickly obvious. The 
new $4 million library is being paid for with 
State funds, but the three big new dormi- 
tories rising nearby are being financed with 
$4,500,000 in private capital. Across the 
Raritan on Hillside Campus, the splendid new 
$3,500,000 building housing the Institute of 
Microbiology has been financed from strep- 
tomycin royalties. 

Principal emphasis in using State funds 
has been on improving the tone of a Rutgers 
education, wherever it be encountered—in 
New Brunswick, in Newark, in Camden or in 
one of the many other areas of academic 
influence. The faculty has been expanded, 
with ever-improving quality. Faculty sal- 
aries have been raised, particularly at the 
lower levels. Research facilities and fields of 
investigation have been broadened. 

High academic distinction continues to 
be stressed at Rutgers, often to the distress 
of those perennially young alumni who hint 
that lowered admission requirements might 
improve the football team. Rare among 
State universities, Rutgers continues its pol- 
icy of selective admissions—stressing aca- 
demic fitness. This year, for example, of 
the 900 freshmen entering the men’s colleges 
in New Brunswick, 90 percent had stood 
in the upper two-fifths of their high school 
classes. There is an understanding that Rut- 
gers entrance requirements parallel Ivy 
League standards. 

New Jersey’s highly diversified economic 
pattern makes the task of her State univer- 
sity difficult, yet Dr. Jones declares the 
State’s great variety makes for “enormous 
opportunities.” At the same time, consider 
the obligations—to serve the farmer, to serve 
an industrial area whose output covers a 
wide range from chemicals to fine jewelry, 
to serve one of the Nation’s most polyglot 
populations. 

This year the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion celebrates its 75th anniversary and the 
College of Agriculture observes its 91st birth- 
day, both stronger than ever—not only within 
the State but in national prestige. The State 
university started in 1864 in the Agricultural 
College, but today agriculture is merely one 
responsibility. 

Rutgers serves nearly 3,000 undergraduates 
in its men’s college in New Brunswick, 
studying agriculture, liberal arts courses, the 
sciences, engineering and education. On its 
statewide campus, including Douglas Col- 
lege and colleges in Newark and Camden, 
Rutgers has the responsibility for educating 
another 3,000 full-time undergraduates. 
Close to 20,000 more young men and women 
of varying ages and varying intentions each 
year seek Rutgers help for everything from 
2-week short courses in agriculture to 8-year 
evening schedules leading to a degree. 

That means constant vigilance to see that 
on the one hand the needs of a State are be- 
ing met, and on the other hand that univer- 
sity offerings are not being spread too thin. 
Rutgers has moved to meet some serious 
wants of the State—by improving its law 
schools and its school of education, by 
inaugurating such new schools as those in 
library science and social work. Next year’s 
budget will include funds for increased psy- 
chological studies. 

Perhaps the biggest stumbling block at 
the moment for Rutgers is its comparative 
youth as a true State university. Indeed, 
Rutgers may well be said to have two his- 
tories—179 years as a private college and uni- 
versity; 10 years as a State university. Some 
confuse the two—the present study of the 
university’s heavy emphasis on private trus- 
tees is one illustration that the kinship is not 
wholly resolved. 

A scant decade as State university poses 
other problems. Tuition rates at Rutgers 
are as high as any State institution in the 
land—far higher than most. Stated another 
way, higher educational opportunities for 
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New Jersey boys and girls are not nearly as 
readily available as they are in other States. 

If Rutgers is to meet the overwhelming 
tide of students coming by 1965, its physical 
facilities must be greatly revamped. Even 
now in New Brunswick there are obvious 
limitations. Many of the buildings on 
Queen’s and Neilson campuses are seriously 
cutmoded—some hopelessly outmoded. 
Academic departments are housed in re- 
modeled old houses along College Avenue— 
and these are far from adequate accommo- 
dations. This isn’t Rutgers propaganda; 
this-is obvious to the inquiring eye. 

Whether Rutgers will be ready by 1965— 
that’s only 10 years hence—is dependent par- 
tially on the taxpayer and partially on sound 
administration. The pressure will be tremen- 
dous, not only from the rapid rise in enroll- 
ments which mere rising birth rates would 
dictate, but also because from many areas 
may come acry for lowered admission stand- 
ards. 

Dr. Jones is determined that academic 
standards will remain high. Nevertheless, he 
says “‘to cope with increased numbers of stu- 
dents we must rethink the whole problem of 
our quality. We can’t necessarily equate 
small size with quality.” That by no means 
means Rutgers can, or will, seek only to 
educate an elite. That stresses Dr. Jones, is 
undemocratic: “We can’t measure ability 
that accurately and we can’t aim our educa- 
tion at an upper intelligence for recondite 
research; we need too many different types 
of people in our society.” 

There are those people who think “quality 
and quantity are somehow incompatible,” 
Dr. Jones says. They believe “any attempt 
to make higher education more generally 
available would spread our culture peril- 
ously thin.” Dr. Jones replies: 

“I don’t think much of that metaphor. 
It implies that culture is a substance like 
peanut butter, that we haven't much of it, 
and that if we try to share it more widely 
all the children will be skimped on their 
sandwiches. But knowledge, unlike peanut 
butter, does not diminish by being shared. 
It is more likely to increase.” 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcOrD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
ection for the reducticn of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SECTION 182). SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Rrcorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not reccived in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate hearings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 713-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the REcorp shall be printed in 6!4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or smali capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. ; 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m, in 
order to insure publication in the Rrcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp forlday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If many. 
script or proofs have not been returneg in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr 
- addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGREssIon4, 
REcORD any speech or extension of Temarks 
which has been withheld for a periog gy. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date When 
its printing was authorized: Provided, Tha 
at the expiration of each session of Congres 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) aspeech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news. 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any othe 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, byt 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the fy]! 
report or print of any committee or subcon- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manv- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Ap»endix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REconD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which. estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective ouse any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United State~ Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished # 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections —The permanent Record is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more thal 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Seeking God’s Way for World Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address I 
delivered at the First Methodist Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis., on February 4, 1956, 
at the Congressional District Peace Con- 
ference, Milwaukee Council of Churches. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

SenaToR WILEY URGES THAT THE ANNUAL ONE 
Great HouR OF SHARING BE THE GREATEST 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH— 
Says THAT NEVER BEFORE HAS THE CHURCH 
Hap THE OPPORTUNITY TO REACH SO MANY 
IN THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST AT SO LITTLE Cost 


It is a real pleasure to be with this fine 
group of Wisconsin Christian leaders. 

Ican think of no greater responsibility or 
opportunity in this Atomic Age than that of 
“Seeking God’s Way for World Peace.” 

Down through the ages men and women 
of conviction—followers of the Way Shower— 
have blazed new trails along which too few 
have had the courage to trod. 

Too many of us—in every age—look out 
ona world torn by hate and ungodliness and 
lose the will to bring to the world the con- 
structive power and redeeming love of the 
faith we profess. 

It is a time for spiritual greatness. 

It is a time to turn to the letter to the 
Hebrews for spiritual strength and guidance: 

“Therefore lift your drooping hands and 
strengthen your weak knees. * * * 

“Strive for peace with all men, and for the 
seg without which no one will see the 

rd.” 


MANKIND'S BASIC RELIGIOUS CONVICTIONS MAY 
BE ANNIHILATION INSURANCE 


I was glad that a delegation of American 
Protestant leaders was named this week by 
the National Council of Churches to make a 
10-day visit to Russia in an effort to in- 
crease mutual understanding. However, I 
agree with the note of caution in the com- 
ment by Dr. Eugene Blake, president of the 
council, when he announced this trip: 
“While we cannot be sure that an agreement 
can or should be reached at many points, 
we do hope that under the guidance of Al- 
mighty God that exchange of visits will con- 
tribute toward a large measure of under- 
standing and good will.” 

We are living in an age where the only 
insurance from annihilation may be the basic 
Teligious convictions which—despite those 
who would deny them—I am convinced that 
all men share. 

PRAYER IS THE POWER THAT LEADS TO CONSTRUC= 
TIVE AND POSITIVE ACTION 

What, then, is our real job in this time 
and age of crisis and confusion? I believe 
that there are three things that we must do 


if we would truly seek “God’s way for world 
Peace,” 
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First, we must pray. 

Prayer is the power that leads to construc- 
tive and positive action. 

Prayer can be the point of departure for 
the better decisions which man is always 
capable of making. 

May I suggest to you that a nation whose 
President opens each cabinet meeting with 
prayer is a nation that is earnestly seeking 
God’s way to world peace. 

May I say to you, also, that more decisions 
at high levels in our country are reached 
through prayer than anyone in America or 
the world realizes. 

We must all turn to prayer if we are to 
achieve the calmness of spirit and the clear 
thinking that the terrible and awesome deci- 
sions of the atomic age require from us. 


SHARING IS THE KEY 


Secondly, we must share. 

We must share the bounty of material 
blessings and know-how that have been 
showered upon our Nation. 

During the past 2 months I have been 
working in Washington with the leaders of 
the major religious and secular overseas re- 
lief organizations who represent the Ameri- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service, and with Mr. John B. Hollister, 
Director of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Effective and immediate ac- 
tion was needed and obtained in a stepped-up 
program of sharing of our surplus agricul- 
tural products. : 

I have been deeply impressed by the fact 
that the Catholic Relief Service of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the 
Church World Service of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America, and the United Jewish Appeal of 
the Synagogue Council of America are work- 
ing in common purpose in this great program 
of sharing. 

During 1955 upward of 800 million pounds 
of surplus dairy products and cottonseed oil 
were distributed in over 50 countries to needy 
people who have no means with which to buy. 

I am encouraged by this kind of sharing. 

These agencies have recently—after the 
greatest of perseverance in battling Govern- 
ment redtape—been able to obtain the re- 
lease of grains in 1956 in addition to the dairy 
products. 

This will mean that the people of the 
United States will be distributing through 
these fine relief agencies more than 1.6 bil- 
lion pounds of commodities during the 
calendar year of 1956. 


SHARING IS A MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
CHURCH 


Now where did this program, of sharing, 
start? 

It was started in churches like this one, 
by people like yourselves. Our Christian 
conscience keeps telling us to share. 

I have received a great deal of support 
for the suggestion that I made on Christmas 
Day that this matter of sharing be strength- 
ened by the appointment of a White House 
expediter who would seek out and meet the 
needs of the hungry and needy people both 
at home and abroad. 

Now if there is one thing that I would 
urge all of you to do in your seeking of 
world peace, it would be to make March 11, 
1956, the date of the eight annual one great 
hour of sharing, the greatest in the history 
of the American church. Why? Because 
the one great hour of sharing will help make 
possible not only the distribution in coun- 


tries overseas of the foodstuffs for needy 
peoples, but it will make possible medicines 
and other supplies in emergency situations, 
long-term health and nutrition programs, 
resettlement and rehabilitation of refugees, 
self-help projects in vocational training, and 
the broadest kind of ministry to the home- 
less and destitute. 

May I say that the good that can and 
will be accomplished with the $11 million 
to be raised through the 1956 united appeal 
is incalculable. May I urge that all of you 
see to it that this giving is oversubscribed 
in your church. 

HUMAN NEEDS EVERYWHERE MUST BE MET 


Your big Job—our real job, is to see that 
this one great hour of sharing is successful 
and that the major areas of world need— 
Korea, the Near East, India, Pakistan, Japan, 
Greece, Germany, Austria, Italy, France, and 
Hong Kong—will receive the best that Chris- 
tian action can offer. 

In Korea, the Vietnam, and the Near East 
refugee problems are still acute. Whole vil- 
lages have been demolished, malnutrition 
and disease are widespread. 

Japan is still rebuilding after overwhelm- 
ing typhoon destruction. India and Pakistan 
have been devastated by floods. 

In Hong Kong, 300,000 refugees still live in 
huts on cluttered hillsides. 

In the Near East, hundreds of thousands 
of Arab refugees still exist in hopelessness 
and despair. 

In Germany and Austria, millions of home- 
less are still crowded in refugee camps. 

In Greece and Italy there are pressing hue 
man needs of all kinds. 

These are but a few of the situations which 
are being met by the sharing which you and 
I can and must do. 

Never has the church had the opportunity 
to reach so many in the spirit of Christ at 
such little cost. z= 

WE MUST SET EXAMPLES FOR OTHERS 


Thirdly, we must set an example for others. 

If we can lead others from prayer to shar- 
ing then we are beginning to get on top of 
our real job as Christians. I do not think 
that this matter of an example to others has 
been said in any finer way than by that 
great and good man who is sharing his talents 
and Christian concern so deeply with other 
human beings—Albert Schweitzer: { 

“Example is not the main thing in influ- 
encing others. It is the only thing. Hope 
is renewed each time that you see a person 
you know who is deeply involved in the strug- 
gle of life helping another person. You are 
the unaffected witness and must agree that 
there is hope for mankind. And those who 
are not so tied down to the struggle for 
existence, who are freer, must give the ex- 
ample of service. Those not tied down by 
suffering are called to help those who are 
chained by suffering. But they should not 
think, ‘Behold, I am giving an example;’ that 
spoils it. Anyone who thinks of the example 
he will give to others is occupied with things 
he ought not be doing. He has lost his sim- 
plicity. Only as a man has simplicity can 
his example influence others.” 

CONCLUSION 


I heard a very distinguished colleague of 
mine in the Senate say to us the other day 
that it is our thinking that determines the 
kind of example we are to others. He quoted 
the Wayshower and said “If you have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed” you can ac- 
complish great things. 
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Jesus did not wipe out the armed aggres- 
sionof His day but He did teach that which, 
if understood, does away with evil in the 
individual. He stated that “God is a spirit 
and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth.” He also said 
“Lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.” 

We were told not simply to love those 
that love us but to love our enemies—but 
above all we were told to love God supreme- 
ly. Hate (pride, egotism, bigotry) and in- 
tolerance must be displayed with love, fear 
and courage, lust with purity. Thus, when 
the individual—and Jesus impacted indi- 
viduals—learns the way to the more abun- 
dant life by right thinking, followed by right 
living and right doing, that individual ob- 
tains peace—that peace which He said, “I 
leave with you.” 

We know that nations would not war 
with nations if hatred and lust for power 
and gain were destroyed in the conscious- 
ness of the individuals. - 

Saul of Tarsus was blinded by the cree 
and dogmas of his day. So much so, that 
he was a fanatic, ready to kill and im- 
prison those who did not agree with the 
concept of the state church at that time. 
Something happened to Saul on the way to 
Tarsus. The Bible relates that Jesus spoke 
to him and a new light impacted the con- 
sciousness of Saul. It changed him from a 
persecutor, an intolerant human being, to 
Paul—one who hungered to bring the light 
of the Spirit to his fellows. 

Now he didn’t revolt against the armed 
ageression of Rome, but he did feed the 
hungry of mind. Like Paul, we too can 
hear, “Lo I am with you always.” 

Perhaps our real job is to escape, as Moses 
of old did, the bondage of Egypt—the limit- 
ing thoughts of the modern Pharisee and 
the fears and doubts of the materialistic 
period in which we live. We need what Jesus 
called “the spirit of truth which would guide 
us into all truth’—away from the bewilder- 
ment of human experience—away from the 
alarms of the atomic age, to courage and 
competence and faith. Not the faith that is 
blind but the faith that will life us above 
the storms to a spiritual serenity such as 
Johu had when he said “Now are we the 
sons of God.” That is what we need. 

Our real job is to know even as the 
Wayshower knew that “in Him we live and 
move and have our being.” God never deserts 
man. Man loses sight of Him by living 
empty lives and having empty hearts. We 
must, like Paul, after he had his experience 
on the way to Damascus claim our heirship. 
We are told that “Truth will make us free.” 
It is our right to claim our heirship with the 
Almighty and to apply the truth that makes 
us free. 

With faith we can destroy apathy and fear 
and assure ourselves of alertness and 
strength and confidence. “Where the spirit 
of the Lord is there is liberty.” 

Paul counselled you and me to “Be not 
conformed to this world, but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your minds that 
ye may prove what is that good and accept- 
able and perfect will of God.” He renewed 
his mind by casting out the old religious 
dogmas. He said, “Now is the time to awake 
out of sleep” and yet in his word to the 
Philippians he said “I count not myself to 
have apprehended, but this one thing I do, 
forgetting those things which are behind and 
reaching forth to those things which are be- 
fore I press toward the mark of the pride of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

I have dwelt upon these spiritual truths 
because thinking on these things one be- 
comes more competent and adequate to meet 
the problems that he is confronted with. I 
am sure that you who are leaders in your 
church, who are teachers of the word, recog- 
nize the significance of Paul’s words when he 
said “Have that mind in you which was in 
Christ Jesus. Or to put it in another way 
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“Have those thoughts, the spiritual food, the 
ideas that Jesus lived with and expressed.” 

Our real job then is simply a job of more 
prayer, more sharing, more setting of 
examples. It is always a task of forever un- 
derstanding more of the great spirited truths. 

I suggest again that now is the time for all 
of us here to “lift our drooping hands and 
strengthen our weak knees. * * * Let us 
strive for peace with all men and for that 
Holiness without which no one of us will 
see the Lord.” 


Fairbanks, Morse Raid Follows a Pattern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, again 
I call attention to the situation facing a 
stable American business concern and 
the possible overthrow of its sound busi- 
ness management by outsiders, who 
knowing a sound institution when they 
see it, seek to gain control, for purposes 
of their own, and best known to them- 
selves. 

It is not a new story. It is repeating 
a familiar strategic campaign as shown 
by the following article by Leslie Gould, 
financial editor of the New York Journal- 
American, which appeared in that paper 
on January 20, 1956: 

BROKERS’ FAIRBANKS, MorsE DEALS—PATTERN 
OF A RAID 
(By Leslie Gould) 

The purchase of Fairbanks, Morse shares 
in brokers’ and nominee names forms an 
interesting pattern—a pattern of a raid—a 
bold takeover attempt. 

Across it there falls a shadow—that of 
Leopold D. Silberstein and his Penn-Texas 
Corp., his vehicle for a long list of company 
takeovers. 

This column exclusively revealed a group 
was buying Fairbanks, Morse stock in a 


Sept. 9, 1955 | Nov. 9, 1955 | Dec. 9, 1955 | Dec. 30, 1955 | Jan. 6, 1956 


Du Pont 97, 072 

13, 000 
Frederie-_-_- 100 
Sutro Bros. “a 600 
343, 731 





1 Egger report for Jan. 17, 1956. 


Another Proxy Fight Coming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have previously stated I own no interest 
in Fairbanks, Morse & Co. My sole con- 
cern with their future welfare is based 
upon what might happen to one of their 
plants in my hometown where right at 
1,000 fellow Kansas Citians are profit- 
ably employed. If the management is 
changed from that which has succeeded 


February ” 


move similar to that attempted by 

E. Wolfson against Montgomery Ward & 
Silberstein was named in that column, 4, 
denied that he or Penn-Texas or any , : 
ciated company had bought any Fairb: 
Morse stock, but said a block of 10 tg ij 
percent was available and had been Offerey 
to Penn-Texas. 

Salt should be taken with this denig) fo 
in it Silberstein “emphasized that under 
circumstances will Penn-Texas engage Hs 
proxy fight for control of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co.” 

DEALINGS WITH DU PONT 

That block of available stock COincides 
with an accumulation of now more than 
15 percent of Fairbanks, Morse shares in 
recent months. Most of this stock has bee, 
bought or transferred to the name of One 
of the larger New York Stock Exchange 
houses—F. I. du Pont & Co. 

Most of Silberstein’s and his Company's 
stocks dealings are with the du Pont brok. 
erage firm. His son-in-law—Peter M. Cats— 
is assistant manager of the firm’s Savoy. 
Plaza office on Fifth Avenue. Mr. Cats, , 
Dutch national before becoming a natural. 
ized American, has been with the du Pont 
firm since 1941, with time out for 314 years in 
the United States Army intelligence, 
came out of service with a second lieuten. 
ant’s reserve commission. 

Fairbanks, Morse has 1,200,000 shares out. 
standing, and 30 percent are held by Rober 
Morse, Jr., the president, his father, and 
the Morse family. So, the situation is some. 
what different than in Montgomery Ward, 
where management held only a small per 
centage interest, but won nevertheless over 
the raiders. 

The du Pont firm holds in its name a 
of late last week, 132,878 Fairbanks shares; 
Egger & Co., the nominee for a Zurich bank, 
around 652,000; Charles Frederic & , 
another nominee, 21,000, and Sutro Bros, & 
Co., another Stock Exchange firm close to 
Silberstein, 23,350. 

HALF SINCE SEPTEMBER 


These total 229,228 shares, and of thes 
191,064 have appeared in the above firms 
names since September. 

For a congressional committee interested 
in these takeover attempts, these stock 
transfers would provide meat for an interest 
ing study. 

Here’s the transfer pattern: 


Jan. 12, 198 


111, 186 
40, 200 
21, 000 
23, 725 


373, 762 391, 383 


so well, no one can tell what the future 
holds for this plant, and others as well 
Mr. Speaker, I do not know Mr. Sil- 
berstein or of his management capabili- 
ties. But I do know many of those pres 
ently managing the corporation affairs. 
For that reason, and those above ¢x- 
pressed, I trust no change will come 
about as the result of the proxy fight 
predicted in an article by Leslie Gould, 
financial editor of the New York Joul- 
nal-American in the issue of January 21, 
1956, part of which follows: 
SILBERSTEIN Now ADMITs He’LL FIGHT FOR 
FAIRBANKS 
(By Leslie Gould) 
It is now out in the open—no thanks # 
the SEC—that Leopold D. Silberstein and his 
Penn-Texas Corp. are out after control 
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the $125 million Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
there will be a proxy fight. 

After denials, the Silberstein interests con- 
firm this column’s exclusive 3 weeks ago 
that he and the Penn-Texas were after this 
old line, well-heeled company, headquartered 
in Chicago. 

gilberstein, 51, came to these shores 8 years 

from Europe, and has built up in that 
short space of time a small industrial empire 
py a series of rapid take-overs of a wide 
yariety Of companies. 

when this column first reported the Sil- 
perstein moves, he denied either he or any of 
his companies were buying stock, although 
he admitted a block of 10 to 15 percent 
nad been Offered to Penn-Texas. In his 
denial] he made a surprising statement that 
“ynder no circumstances will Penn-Texas 
engage in a proxy fight for control of Fair- 
panks, Morse & Co.” 

The “no proxy” fight statement goes out 
the window with the rest of his denial, for 
he now says that having acquired 100,000 
shares and agreements to buy more, he will 
force his way onto the Fairbanks, Morse 
poard. That means a proxy fight unless the 
present management, headed by Robert 
Morse, Jr., backs down. 

REVEALS SPLIT IN FAMILY 


The Silberstein confirmation contained one 
surprise. The 82-year-old uncle of Robert 
Morse—brother of his father, who is board 
chairman—is selling 15,000 Fairbanks shares 
to Silberstein and has optioned 27,500 addi- 
tional shares. This would amount to about 
3% percent of the outstanding Fairbanks 
shares. 

The Morse family held around 30 percent 
of the shares. This will be reduced by the 
uncle’s defection, and will give the Silber- 
stein group between 20 and 25 percent. Pur- 
chases exceeding 225,000 shares have been 
bought in recent months through two stock 
exchange firms and a Swiss bank long asso- 
ciated with Silberstein. Silberstein’s son-in- 
law, Peter M. Cats, is assistant manager in 
the Savoy-Plaza office of one of these 
house—F. I. du Pont & Co. . 

While shocked at his aged uncle’s deal, 
Robert Morse, Jr., has vowed to fight any 
takeover. 

HELPED BY VOTING RULE 

Under the Illinois law, where Fairbanks, 
Morse is incorporated, there is cumulative 
voting. In a proxy fight Silberstein could 
get two or three places on the board. There 
are 1,226,000 shares outstanding. 

This looks like a repetition of the Mont- 
gomery Ward fight, where Louis E. Wolfson, 
although he got three places on the board, 
lost his bid for control. He just resigned 
as @ Ward director, giving up the fight. 





Increases in Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
criticize the President’s communication 
on the Post Office and on postal rate 
Talses released February 1, 1956. 

While I am not convinced of the need 
for &@ postal rate raise, I am against an 
increase as recommended by the admin- 
istration. The report of the Postmaster 
General requests legislation from Con- 
gress to raise postal rates of the little 
man. By this same program he seeks to 
Taise rates on postal services which are 


already turning in a profit to the Treas- 


‘ury. It appears to be a payoff to the 


weekly periodicals, some of which, like 
Time, Life, and Fortune, are little better 
than house organs for the Republican 
Party. 

The report starts out decrying the ex- 
pense of the Post Office deficit in its first 
paragraph. Then some paragraphs fur- 
ther on, the Postmaster’s report gets 
down to some of its really iniquitous as- 
pects. It recommends the increase of 
first-class mail rates, the little man’s 
mail, from 3 cents per ounce to 4 cents 
per ounce, or an increase of 25 percent. 
This increase is to take place at once, 
or immediately upon passage of the leg- 
islation authorizing it. 

Now, it so happens that, from the 
latest information available, first-class 
mail, the kind most used by the little 
man, is a profitmaker for the Post Office. 
According to the deficit figures for the 
fiscal year 1955, it earned $63,327,680, yet 
the administration proposes to raise the 
rates to capture an additional $295 
million. 

Very piously the report states that 75 
percent of the first-class mail is used by 
business and that the raise in rates will 
only cost the average family 12 cents per 
month. However, the administration’s 
report does not say that by far the great- 
est portion of the little man’s mail goes 
first class. Stated differently, the postal 
rate raise means that the little man will 
be taxed about one quarter of $295 mil- 
lion, or $73.75 million more for his mail, 
which already turns into the Treasury 
a profit. 

In like manner, airmail rates are to 
go up 1 cent per ounce, from 6 cents per 
ounce to 7 cents per ounce. Airmail also 
turns into the Treasury a tidy profit, 
which was $3,598,035 during fiscal year 
1955. Airmail might properly be called 
the poor man’s telegram, since it will 
carry letters between many of the major 
cities overnight. The result is that the 
little man is again buffeted by the ad- 
ministration that raises rates on a serv- 
ice which benefits him, and which al- 
ready turns in a profit. Now if airmail 
is so much in need of a rate hike to be 
profitable, why does the administration 
have 21,000 tons a year of first-class mail 
paid for at 3 cents an ounce carried by 
air, when airmail at 6 cents per ounce 
is unprofitable. (Washington Sunday 
Star, February 5, 1956, on p. A-28.) 


On second-class mail, the administra- 
tion proposes to increase rates, which are 
now about 24% cents per pound, by 2 
successive annual raises of 15 percent 
each. The handling cost of this mail 
was 1114 cents per pound prior to the 
last postal pay raise, and is presumably 
higher now. The first raise will be about 
$0.00375, or less than four-tenths of 1 
cent per pound, to use the administra- 
tion’s own figure. 

The rate after the first raise will then 
be approximately $0.02875 per pound. 
The handling cost to Uncle Sam will 
still be more than 111% cents. The sec- 
ond annual rate raise will be about 
$0.0043125, or in round figures about 
$0.0043, making the charge $0.0331, or 
about 3.3 cents per pound, while it will 
still cost the Government more than 111% 
cents to ship that same pound of second- 
class mail. 

I want to lay special emphasis on the 
fact that this class of mail is used for the 
shipment of periodicals, such as Time, 
Life, and Fortune, whose publisher is 
powerful in the ranks of the Republican 
Party. 

Note that these 2 raises on second- 
class mail will raise $17 million, while 
the raise on the first-class mail will 
bring in $295 million a year. And yet 
first-class mail brings into the Treasury 
a substantial profit. 

There is proposed for third-class mail 
a raise amounting to 30 percent to bring 
in $77 million per annum. This is again 
a shifting of the burden to the little 
man. Such third-class mail is primarily 
advertising matter, and now has a defi- 
cit, or had in fiscal 1955 a deficit, of 
$147,187,173. Even the most optimistic 
cannot see how either the second- or 
third-class mail can be made to support 
itself under this plan. In the case of sec- 
ond-class mail there remains a deficit 
of over 7 cents for each pound shipped; 
in the case of third-class mail the deficit 
will at best only be cut in half. 

The plan is obviously rotten, and cries 
to be defeated. I will vote to defeat it, 
and I know my colleagues will join me. 

I herein insert a table showing some 
of the rates and losses which the peri- 
odicals cause by the rates as they stand, 
which I have taken from a statement by 
Hon. JOHN E. Moss, Jr., of Califor- 
nia, in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954, at page A9983 
of the Appendix. 


Itemized breakdown of the amounts of deficit occasioned in handling mail of & largest- 
circulation magazines and 6 largest-circulation newspapers 


| Quarterly) 


weight Copies 





Million 
pounds | Millions 


Magazines: 


DN rl tent lain ermars scdigmmestaee 47.5 45.8 
Saturday Evening Post-....--- 34.1 36.9 
Ladies’ Home Journal. -....--- 10. 2 eS 
SRG otras cicsienc ace cionke 17.4 33. 1 
Pender sh Ligest Ww. cn cnkucnen- 7.0 23.5 
Newspapers: 
uae RN laa 5.9 9.8 
Now York Times.........-...- 5.6 7.6 
Detroit Free Press. ............ .8 1.4 
St. Louis Post Dispatch--..---- sl s 


Los Angeles Times--.-...-.----- 


eT 


Norte.—The above figures are based on mailings for the quarter ended Dec. 31, 1952. tha 
justed for the 10 percent increase on Apr. 1, 1953. Costs are based on expenditures for the fiscal year 1982. 


Quarterly 


postage at Cost of Quarterly Annual 
present handling loss loss 
rate 

$1, 273, 000 $3, 424, 000 $2, 151, 000 } $8, 604, 000 
690, 000 2, 321, 000 1, 631, 000 6, 524, 000 
215, 000 623, 000 408, 000 1, 632, 000 
386, 000 1, 623, 000 1, 237, 000 4, 948, 000 
134, 000 1, 051, 000 917, 000 3, 668, O00 
154, 000 601, 000 447, 000 1, 788, 000 
211, 000 636, 000 425, 000 1, 700, 000 
17, 000 75, 000 58, 000 232, 000 
37, 000 150, 000 113, 000 452, 000 
24, 000 69, 000 45, 000 180, 000 


Postage paid has been ad- 
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These figures are the latest I could 
find on a representative group of period- 
icals. Since all the cost estimates ante- 
date the last postal-rate raise, the cost 
of subsidizing the large periodicals like 
Time, Life, and Fortune would be sub- 
stantially higher today. 

It is interesting to note that the fig- 
ures of the Post Office for profit and 
deficit on the various classes of mail, 
usually released by this time of year, are 
not yet available. These would properly 
help us to determine the current cost to 
the Post Office of shipping the various 
classes of mail. The inference is clear 
that Mr. Summerfield would prefer not 
to have the figures showing while his 
rate raise is before the Congress. 

The current edition of Life magazine, 
dated February 6, 1956, weighs 15% 
ounces. Publishers of magazines of this 
kind are charged postage according to 
the amount of reading and advertising 
matter contained in the edition. Read- 
ing matter is $0.0195 per pound, and ad- 
vertising matter is approximately $0.0475 
per pound. This is based on certain 
zone rates. Figuring that there is about 
50 percent reading and 50 percent ad- 
vertising in this edition, the postage 
would be $0.0335 per pound, or approx- 
imately $0.0325 for this edition which 
weighs 1514 ounces. With the handling 
costs to the Post Office exceeding 1112 
cents per pound, the uncompensated cost 
to the Government for the handling of 
each copy will be almost 8 cents. If an 
individual sent the same edition of Life, 
weighing 15% ounces, it would cost him 
2 cents for the first 2 ounces and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof, making the total cost 9 cents. 
Even under second-class-mail rates the 
little man is made to bear the larger 
part of the burden because of two dif- 
ferent rates. Incidentally, there is a 
minimum charge for newspapers and 
magazines sent out under the second- 
class rate. In no instance can the 
charge per publication be less than one- 
eighth cent per publication. It is ob- 
vious that the handling costs are far in 
excess of this. 

The answer is clear. If there must 
be a postal-rate raise, it will be one 
which puts all classes of mail, and all 
classes of mail users on the same foot- 
ing. It will not be one which prefers 
one class of users over other classes of 
users. 


Your Valley and Mine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude an address by Brig. Gen. W. E. 
Potter, Missouri River division engineer, 
before the Mississippi Valley Association 
in St. Louis on February 6, 1956. Gen- 
eral Potter’s talk reveals a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the need for effec- 
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tive and coordinated development of our 
water resources. - 

The address follows: 

Your VALLEY AND MINE 

A geographic link of compeiling importance 
binds together the people of the 23 States 
who are assembled here for the 37th annual 
convention of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation. 

This bond of mutual interest which brings 
us together today is a mighty river system, 
third longest in the world, that affects the 
economic and social welfare of an inland 
empire stretching from the Appalachians to 
the Rockies. Its drainage area comprises 
nearly one-half the land encompassed within 
the continental United Siates, the home of 
some 75 million Americans, 

From early colonial days through the for- 
mative period of the young Republic of the 
United States, the Mississippi River system 
was a strategic factor in our history. Three 
Old World nations—England, France, and 
Spain—struggled for dominance in this New 
World, a struggle in which the great inland 
waterways played a dramatic role. For who 
controlled the Mississippi controlled the 
destiny of the West. 

Some two centuries and a dozen wars later, 
we find ourselves assembled here in St. Louis 
for a purpose which involves the Mississippi 
system as a dominant influence in the growth 
and economic stability of our region and 
the Nation, both today and for the future. 
True, the emphasis has changed. The river 
is secured to us as a factor of national entity 
and solidarity. But we still need the river 
as urgently as we did in the year 1775. For 
water today, as never before, is the lifeblood 
of our expanding national existence. 

Let us face an undeniable fact at the out- 
set. There is no room for complacency in 
our approach to regional and national water 
resources problems. We have begun to make 
some progress in the last decade. But we 
are still a long, long way from mastery of the 
vast resources of the Mississippi and its skein 
of tributaries. We are still a long, tough dis- 
tance from control and use of our water re- 
sources not only in this great mid-American 
region, but over the country as a whole. 
There still remains a tremendous job of plan- 
ning, coordination, and execution, a job in 
which your association and its counterparts 
in other river basins must shoulder a major 
citizen responsibility. 

This great river on whose banks we meet 
today still rolls along to the sea with much 
of its potential for human good neglected and 
wasted. Out of its mouth each year flows an 
average of 435 million acre-feet of water. 
Translated into gallons this amounts to 
about 142 trillion gallons a year, which is al- 
most 514% times the amount of water used by 
industry in the United States every year. 
Out of the Missouri’s mouth some 16 miles 
above this city flows an average of 60 million 
acre-feet of water annually, and it, too, until 
recent years has had only a meager part of 
its total value skimmed off in the service of 
people. The same can be said broadly of the 
Ohio, the Arkansas, the Kansas, and other 
tributaries of what the Indians called the 
Father of Waters. 

The Chief of Engineers, General Sturgis, 
whom I have the honor to represent here to- 
day, has repeatedly warned that the Nation 
is rapidly approaching a water crisis. Some 
of you in attendance today from the Ohio 
Valley heard him make such a statement at 
the October meeting of the Ohio Valley Im- 
provement Association. This is what he 
said: 

“The Nation’s water supply problem is a 
most serious problem. In fact, I believe that 
this constantly growing, inexorable, nation- 
wide demand for more and more water in 
face of constantly diminishing natural un- 
aerground supply has now reached such pro- 
portions that the most critical single future 
water resources problem facing the Nation is 
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that of providing an assured adequate 
ply of water for future domestic, industrial, 
and other needs.” 

Experience in recent years has shown that 
we cannot depend upon underground water 
for solution of the water supply Problem 
Already the rate of demand exceeds the rats 
of replenishment in many communities and 
this adverse ratio is likely to continue rather 
than diminish. This condition is even to- 
day having its detrimental effect upon in. 
dustrial expansion and threatening to limit 
municipal growth in some localities. There 
is no cause for panic in this prospect if ye 
but act wisely and expeditiously, if we Tecog. 
nize that more and more the Nation mus 
lock to surface water supply for the soly. 
tion. But there is an inherent danger which 
we cannot overlook. 

The trouble lies not in the amount of nat. 
ural precipitation. Over the Nation on the 
average 30 inches of moisture falls every year, 
There has been no appreciable change in this 
average for more than 100 years. The ayer. 
age runoff in the United States is estimateg 
at about 1,600 billion gallons daily. The 
total withdrawal of water in the Nation js 
estimated at 180 billion gallons daily. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the basic problem 
is one of conservation and distribution. It 
is not enough to plan and build river con. 
trols to stop floods, serve irrigation and nayj- 
gation needs, and produce hydro power. We 
must include basic provision for water sup. 
ply in our planning and development pro. 
grams. I consider this vital to the whole 
problem of water control. I feel very 
strongly that in our future water resources 
development program, water storage for con- 
sumptive use must be recognized as an im- 
portant part of comprehensive, multiple. 
purpose planning. Any revision of existing 
policy should, Iam convinced, emphasize this 
concept in comprehensive, basinwide multi- 
purpose planning and development. 

Based on this approach let us examine the 
water problems in the Mississippi River 
Basin. This vast river network is made up 
of an intricate system of tributaries, your 
valleys and mine. Here we have probably as 
great diversity of water demand, climatic 
conditions and economic factors as are to 
be found anywhere in the country. We 
have areas of extremely low rainfall classi- 
fied as arid or semiarid in the upper Mis- 
souri Basin where annual precipitation 
ranges from 8 to 14 inches. We have high 
water yield areas in the south and east part 
of the basin where rainfall is in the 40- to 
50-inch range. We have extreme heat and 
extreme cold. 

Our agricultural industry runs the gamut 
from small truck farms to great cattle and 
wheat ranches. We have populous indus- 
trial centers in the eastern part in some of 
which live more people than in the entire 
State of Montana or Wyoming or North 
Dakota or South Dakota. In the dry, 
sparsely settled ranch and wheat regions 
of the upper Great Plains, where precious 
water rights go with the land, the farms or 
ranches are measured in terms of sections 
rather than acres. 

The types of economy differ widely over 
the basin, yet water supply is in many re- 
spects a common denominator. Each seg- 
ment of the basin, regardless of its yearly 
rainfall pattern, is a contributor in some 
degree to the vital water yield of the region 
as a whole. Hence it is tied in with the 
broad basin water problems. The water 
produced on the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies in Montana and Wyoming is of 
vital concern to every State through which 
it passes down the Missouri and the lower 
Mississippi. The lower river cannot afford 
to look upon its segment of the river 4s 
something set apart for its own wholly 
selfish interests. Conversely, the upper 
tributary areas are not wholly independent 
and must consider lower basin needs. 
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here is, I think, an obvious analogy be~- 
* tween the interdependence of the segment 

areas OT tributary river basins which make 
the Mississippi region as a whole, and the 
member pasin organizations which are rep- 
esented in this parent organization. I am 
aa you will agree that the membership in 
the Valley Association of affiliate tributary 
groups would be meaningless if such groups 
merely joined to foster local, selfish inter- 
ests. Each group must accept a measure of 
pasinwide interest and responsibility. Only 
in this way can true integration and effec- 
tive coordination be carried on successfully. 

Communities along the lower Mississippi 
depend upon the waters of the Missouri, 
sissippi, Ohio, Illinois, Tennessee, 
arkansas and other tributaries for vital 
water services. These include sufficient 
fows to accommodate an 80-million-ton 
navigation industry every year, and water 
for cities, industries and sanitation. The 
upper tributary areas, of course, have their 
own specific needs for water, an important 
one being irrigation which, over the Nation 
as a whole, uses an average of 88 billion 
gallons a day. 

Obviously there are conflicts of interest 
over the available water supply, and they 
must be reconciled on a reasonable and 
equitable basis in order to insure the best 
service to all. This has been accomplished 
to a remarkable degree in the Missouri 
Basin where basinwide unity of purpose 
has been fostered and engendered by this 
and other organizations, the States and 
Federal agencies and the people. This 
spirit of unity and cooperation has guided 
the Missouri Basin program through 10 
successful years of construction on probably 
the most unique program of the kind ever 
undertaken in the world. 

This experience offers some _ excellent 
guideposts for comprehensive water re- 
sources development, though there are many 
problems yet unsolved. A quick look at 
where we are in the Missouri Basin will serve 
to exemplify the gains that can be made 
through unified action. Today the main 
stem of the Missouri from Glasgow, Mont., to 
Kansas City is substantially under control. 
This has been accomplished by integrated 
operation of four main stem dams which are 
now in full or partial service. They are the 
Fort Peck Dam in Montana, Garrison Dam 
in North Dakota, and Fort Randall and 
Gavins Point dams in South Dakota. 


OMAHA WATER FLOW 


This system of dams and reservoirs during 
the drought summer and fall months of 1955 
when water demands were at their peak, 
supplied three-fourths of the flow in the 
Missouri River all the way from Yankton, 
§. Dak., down through Missouri. This was ac- 
complished in face of an extremely low natu- 
tal water yield which amounted to only about 
60 percent of normal. The 2 million people 
who use the river for water supply to run 
their cities and industries, navigation and 
sanitation, experienced no shortage of sup- 
Ply. This stored water turned the turbines 
of 2 hydro powerplants which during the 
year produced 1,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electrical energy. 

The dams and reservoirs in 1955 had the 
capacity to capture and control a record 
flood such as that of 1952 and reduce it to 
less than bankfull stages at Sioux City, 
Omaha, Kansas City, and other communities 
and agricultural areas along the river’s 
Course. The 4 operating reservoirs have 
& Combined storage capacity of approximate- 
ly 50 million acre-feet, which is roughly twice 
the average annual flow of the Missouri at 
Sioux City. This represents a major step to- 
Ward control and conservation of a tremen- 
dous amount of this natural resource with 
which we are concerned today. 

Without the main stem system of dams, 
Which ultimately will be expanded to 6 


upper Mis 
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16 million acre-feet of water would have 
passed out of the mouth of the Missouri 
last year with only a minimum of service to 
anyone—water wasted and lost. Instead, 
there is presently impounded in these proj- 
ects over 13 million acre-feet of water, which 
will be put to beneficial use as needed in the 
months and years ahead. When all 6 dams 
are in operation their combined capacity will 
be over 73 million acre-feet, enough to carry 
through a drought period such as that of 
the 1930’s for all the purposes of the basin 
program. 

Notwithstanding these important gains, 
some of the major tributaries of the lower 
Missouri are as yet almost wholly uncon- 
trolled. Adequate ficod protection at Kan- 
sas City and on down the Missouri cannot be 
attained until these tributaries are similarly 
controlled by reservoirs, many of which are 
authorized, but lack the necessary local and 
area push to get them started. This means 
more waste of water and continued threat 
of disastrous floods. 

Let us turn now to the upper Mississippi, 
a producer of a large annual supply of sur- 
face water runoff. How fully is this resource 
utilized? Since the middle 1930’s a partial 
system of locks and dams has been built 
which has made possible a navigation indus- 
try amounting to some 15 million tons of 
commerce annually. It supplies water for 
the intakes cf many cities and industrial 
plants. Yet a large part of the river’s flow 
is not utilized to the full potential. Fre- 
quently the flow in the middle Mississippi 
falls so low that navigation is impeded and 
adequate channel depths aided only by flows 
from the Missouri, and each year’s hydro- 
graph shows important volumes wasted that 
conservation ¢ould have kept for later needs. 

The Ohio is another major source of water 
supply only partially utilized. Its system of 
locks and dams facilitates a volume of 60 
million tons of river commerce annually. It 
is the principal source of water supply for a 
highly industrialized region. Today the Ohio 
is barely able to meet the demands of a great 
and growing industrial component with the 
help of upstream reservoirs. Industries in 
the city of Youngstown, Ohio, for example, 
use an estimated 114 billion gallons of water 
a day, and on some occasions this demand 
has exceeded the flow of the Mahoning River, 
the chief source of supply,.by 14 times. Up- 
stream reservoirs so far are doing all they can 
to protect the present scale of development, 
but the situation is not, good, and a solution 
must be found for this industrial empire. 

Even now other industrial areas along the 
Ohio Valley are feeling the pinch of water 
shortages, and this in a region of favored 
rainfall. Year in and year out enough mois- 
ture falls in the Ohio Valley to meet all the 
foreseeable water needs of the future. But 
much of it is wasted in floods and high-water 
periods because there are insufficient storage 
facilities to hold it where needed. Topo- 
graphically, the Ohio Basin has many excel- 
lent storage sites, and it has a number of 
authorized reservoir projects. They consti- 
tute a part of the backlog of authorized but 
static projects to which I have referred. 


Those of you who live in the Ohio Valley 
know that your industrial giant has by no 
means reached full stature. It was in your 
valley that the first big effects of industrial 
decentralization took place. This is still con- 
tinuing, as witness the reports showing that 
2,500 new industries located along the Ohio 
since World War II. I am sure the people of 
that region do not intend to lose their favor- 
able industrial position through failure to 
provide for one of its basic requirements— 
water. The situation is soluble—technically, 
the solution is simple—but whether the time 
exists is questionable. The demands that 
growing industry will continue to throw on 
the Ohio Valley will continue to inconven- 
ience, if not actually stifle, the major com- 
munities until the reservoirs are provided 
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which will do the double duty of flood pro- 
tection and water supply. You solved your 
pollution problems after years of effort; you 
can solve this problem. 

The Arkansas-White Basin is another im- 
portant component of the overall water re- 
sources program in the Mississippi Basin. It 
presents another contrasting problem of 
semiarid sections in the upper reaches and 
ample precipitation at the lower end. Defi- 
nite progress is being made there on a 
planned, comprehensive program in which all 
the needs of water must be carefully evalu- 
ated if that basin is to play its essential role 
in fulfilling the needs of the future. Perhaps 
no other tributary presents quite such a di- 
versity of problems which must be largely 
solved within the basin itself. Great prog- 
ress has taken place in the lower basin, mon- 
umented by the names of such projects as 
Bull Shoals, Norfork, Gibson, Tenkiller Ferry, 
and others, but the remaining works, planned 
but not yet underway, are required items for 
continued success in meeting the demands 
of a blooming economy. The Arkansas- 
White-Red studies are not an end; they 
should be the stimuli for greater effort of 
all interests and a dedication to a task that 
will involve more than this generation. 

The Red is similar to the Arkansas in its 
drainage of widely varying climate and rain- 
fall conditions. Its problems are vital and 
need the continued drive that is’so evident 
there now. Progress in the lower basin, I 
believe, can well be credited to the positive 
goals set up by a united organization. Tex- 
arkana and Bayou Bodcau are monuments to 
their efforts. They emphasize the impor- 
tance of organization in achieving success. 

Recent events have greatly accentuated 
the vital role the Illinois River holds in our 
developing inland waterway. It is the con- 
necting link between the Mississippi com- 
plex and the Great Lakes. Already an im- 
portant carrier of waterborne commerce feed- 
ing into the Mid-West from Chicago, its po- 
tential for the future has been enormously 
magnified by two new developments with 
which you are all familiar—the initiation of 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
the Calumet-Sag Canal. 

These two developments, long delayed by 
sectional struggles, afford a classic example 
of the effects of lack of unity in arriving at 
a common goal of a greater Mississippi Basin. 

The St. Lawrence project will bring ocean 
ports for world commerce some 800 miles 
close to mid-America. The two projects 
hold promise of breaking down the costly 
barriers of transportation cost differentials 
which have impeded development of the Mid- 
West. World commerce will be enabled to 
move into a number of Great Lakes ports 
such as Chicago, Duluth, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
and others. The Calumet-Sag development 
will enable world goods to move by water, rail, 
and truck into our valley on a competitive 
basis with eastern seaboard industrial areas. 

But this better competitive position is, in 
my mind, but a small part of the total 
achievement essential to providing a place 
for industrial expansion and population 
growth. Failure to provide these two chan- 
nels would have forced expansion in already 
over-crowded areas outside our basin, to the 
great detriment of our national security and 
the economic health of our population. 

I venture the further suggestion that 
these new developments may well be of great 
value in helping the United States in its 
fight to maintain a sound position in com- 
petitive world commerce. And I can foresee 
the possibility of Chicago and New Orleans 
becoming the future biggest ports in the 
Nation, with St. Louis sitting here as the 
focus of valley expansion. Such accomplish- 
ments will not be realized as a sequence of 
natural events. They will come only 
through imaginative, forceful and aggressive 
action. They will not materialize if our 
approach is from the selfish, local viewpoint 
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or if we lean solely upon the Federal Govern- 
ment for our thinking, planning, and unifi- 
cation of purpose. 

There must, of course, be a measure of 
loeal approach to local water problems, but 
we must recognize that very few problems in 
water development can be solved in a local 
neighborhood. There is no such thing as a 
local navigation problem or a flood problem 
or a water supply problem that can be solved 
on an item basis. By and large our water 
resource for most dependable use in the Mis- 
sissippi Basin is an interstate resource flow- 
ing in rivers which belong to all the people. 

The course of progress, as we all have 
learned by sad experience, never runs 
smoothly. I want to say here that I think 
your organization can take considerable pride 
in the way it has solved some of its own 
internal problems in the last 3 years. It 
is to your great credit that you have been 
able to eliminate some elements of distrust 
and disorganization, and I think this is 
largely because you have recognized that 
integration, not sectionalism, is essential to 
your best contributions in this highly im- 
portant field of water resources. This is 
evidenced by your policy of officer rotation 
and your insistence upon broad representa- 
tion of all parts of the basin. I believe you 
are stronger and more ready to do a task 
that requires the existence of this group. 

I did not conceive it within my province 
here today to specifically discuss national 
water resources policy, except to advance my 
own conviction that provision for water sup- 
ply should be a specific function of Federal 
water resources development. Present laws 
do not make such provision. Although many 
reservoir projects of the Corps of Engineers 
throughout the country contribute substan- 
tially to water supply, such benefits are 
largely incidental to other primary, author- 
ized functions. 

It is my firm conviction that the reservoirs 
of the future should—not incidentally, but 
through deliberate, scientific planning and 
design—play increasing roles in the conser- 
vation of adequate water supply for the 
future. We of the Corps of Engineers be- 
lieve that the time has come when no storage 
reservoir should be built by any agency, 
Federal or non-Federal, without appropriate 
provisions for inclusion of storage for the 
various needs of water supply. 

To this I may add that I have a further 
conviction. It is that any developments for 
streamflow regulation by reservoirs, whether 
they be in the upper headwaters or on the 
main stream, should fit into and constitute 
part of an integral plan for the best interests 
ot the entire stream basin. This means that 
upstream and downstream plans must be 
fully and carefully coordinated, not planned 
and built piecemeal. 

And this leads to some final observations 
on the functions of public organizations such 
as yours which are devoted to the sound 
and effective use of our water resources. 
Stay broad in your thinking, planning and 
action; stay practical and work for integra- 
tion of effort. Take an affirmative and con- 
structive interest in the national study of 
warter policy. Your most important resource 
is at stake and its best use cannot be deter- 
mined unless you do assess your interests 
and see that they are fully provided for in 
the determination of policy as it grows and 
expands with our Nation. 

I think it must be obvious to all who have 
an interest in these problems that long-range 
planning, coordination and integration are 
basic ingredients for prevention of the tragic 
waste of the past, and positive action to meet 
the demands of a great and growing nation. 

, The alternative to such wise foresight and 

planning is written in the books of history 
which recount the story of ancient civiliza- 
' tions which have long since disappeared from 
the face of the earth. 
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Navaho Tribe Supports Colorado River 
Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Navaho Indian Tribe strongly supports 
the Colorado River storage project be- 
cause of immediate, direct, and future 
benefits that this project will bring to the 
tribe. An effort has been made to be- 
little these benefits and to discount the 
support of the Navahos. Any confusion 
in the minds of Congressmen may be 
due to the nature of the Navaho projects. 
There are two developments proposed 
that would be of ultimate benefit to the 
Navahos: First, Navaho Dam, a main- 
stream storage unit on the San Juan 
River in northern New Mexico; and, sec- 
ond, Navaho irrigation project, which 
puts the water to use on land to be irri- 
gated and farmed by members of the 
tribe. 

The Navaho Dam has been thoroughly 
studied and found feasible. It is in- 
cluded in H. R. 3383, and as part of the 
Colorado River storage project, it is re- 
imbursable and financially sound. 

The Navaho irrigation project, which 
will provide irrigation to Indians as well 
as non-Indians, will be submitted to 
Congress at the proper time with firm 
engineering feasibility reports, for firm 
authorization. We have confidence, of 
course, that those reports when prepared 
will show feasibility and that Congress 
will authorize them. The water on the 
San Juan must be harnessed, controlled, 
and used. A part of it belongs to the 
Indians and no Congress is going to take 
it away from them. 

In the meantime, the Navaho Dam will 
give definite aid to the Navaho Tribe as 
soon as it is constructed. For one thing, 
it will provide flood control. It also will 
control silt in the muddiest river in the 
Nation. It will provide for mineral de- 
velopment of certain areas of the Nava- 
ho Reservation, rich in raw materials 
but lacking the water and power for their 
development. This dam will open the 
door for industrial progress for the Na- 
vahos, and it is necessary to make pos- 
sible the second phase of the Navaho de- 
velopment, the irrigation project. 

I am informed that one company has 
plans to construct a major raw materials 
processing plant on the _ reservation. 
Leases have been signed and everything 
is ready to move ahead if the river can be 
regulated and a year-round flow pro- 
vided. This one contemplated addition 
to the tribal economy is expected to pro- 
vide jobs for as many as 1,000 people. 
That will be a very great and material 
aid for the Navahos. This is just one 
example. 

To show how the Navahos feel about 
H. R. 3383, which includes the Navaho 
Dam, I have asked unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp this telegram re- 
ceived from Paul Jones, a farsighted Na- 
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vaho who is chairman of the Nay 
Tribal Council, its chief. The telegran 
reads as follows: 

Regret misinformed people say 
from present Colorado River storage 
are negligible without Navaho irrigation 
project. Present bill includes Navaho 
and this will help provide immediate and 
direct benefit by making possible the de 
velopment of our resources, flood contro} 
river regulation, and the establishment ¢ 
new industries to provide jobs. We full 
support the project. y 


benefits 
Project 


. PavuL Jonss, 
Chairman, Navaho Tribal Council, 


Michigan’s Houghton Lake Is Ice Fisher. 
man’s Bluegill Heaven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, na- 
tional attention has recently been focused 
on Houghton Lake, Mich., located in the 
congressional district I have the honor to 
represent, as the result of several maga- 
zine articles on the fruitful ice fishing 
sport at this lake. 

Houghton Lake is situated in Roscom- 
mon County at the community by the 
same name, and is famous for its summer 
and winter catches of bluegills, northern 
and walleyed pike, perch, and rock bass, 

East winter fishermen swarm to this 
lake to enjoy fishing through the ice. 
They come not only from Michigan but 
from surrounding States. A few days 
ago Houghton Lake observed its annual 
Tipuptown festival and over 10,000 ice 
fishermen and winter vacationers at- 
tended the event. 

The February issue of the Ford Times 
contains an article calling Houghton 
Lake the bluegill heaven and _ says 
“Houghton Lake is Michigan’s largest 
lake and its most prolific fishpond.” 

A splendid word picture of the pleas- 
ures of Houghton Lake ice fishing is con- 
tained in the January-February edition 
of the Lincoln-Mercury Times. In this 
article entitled “(Houghton Lake—Michi- 
gan Calls It the Bluegill Champ,” Frank- 
lin M. Reck carries the reader among the 
numerous small communities of fish 
shanties and shelters on the lake to his 
favorite spot and describes the sport of 
“tipup” fishing. 

I am pleased to present the article to 
my colleagues and invite you to come to 
the 10th Congressional District of Mich- 
igan, either winter or summer, to enjoy 
the glories of our great out of doors. 

The article follows: 

HovucHTON LaKE: MICHIGAN CAaLLs IT THE 
BLUEGILL CHAMP 
(By Franklin M. Reck) 

A favorite occupation of almost any chal- 
ber of commerce in the north temperate 
Midwest is to claim the best bluegill lake i0 
the United States. You'll find title claim- 
ants in most of the Corn Belt States and 
several southern sommonwealths, where 
bluegills are called bream. 
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Michigan looks on all the ballyhood with 
tolerance. She will readily admit the excel- 
Jence of Wisconsin’s Lake Geneva, the copie 
ous and sustained yields of Ohio’s pay lakes 
e unbelievable fertility of Alabama's 


th 
Simao ponds. These bodies of water 
affect Michigan not at all, for Michigan has 


Houghton, and Houghton, she says, is the 
Oe champion ought to have some size to 
nim, and Houghton Lake is big. It’s the 
Jargest lake in Michigan. If you stand on 
the shore of East Bay and look northwest, 
you're gazing across 15 miles of water. If 
you go over to the Heights and direct your 
eyes across the lake's bulging waistline you're 
looking at a 4-mile span. 
LAKE MADE FOR FISHING 


The lake was made for fishing. Its great- 
est known depth is a mere 19 feet. Its vast 
area is splotched with weedbeds—South 
shore, Muddy Bay, Middle Ground, king-size 
weedbeds a mile long. Most of the fishing 
goes on around the edges of these submarine 
farms in 8 feet of water. 

There’s no closed season on the obliging 
and prolific bluegill, and the fishing is likely 
to be good at any time of the year, but en- 
thusiasm mounts when ice forms in Decem- 
ber and the bluegill craze becomes a raging 
epidemic during the Tipuptown Festival in 
late January or early February. 

Fishing during the festival—or for that 
matter on any sunny winter weekend—is a 
neighborly, congenial business. It could 
hardly be otherwise with as many as 3,000 
men, women, and children out on the ice. 
Last winter this reporter had driven less than 
50 yards down the wandering “street” of the 
South Shore shanty town when he was of- 
fered refreshment by a total stranger and 
asked to take the tenor part of “I Had a 
Dream, Dear.’”’ Everyone knows everyone on 
the ice. 

A CITY ON LAKE OF ICE 


When the fisherman arrives at Houghton 
Lake, he drives first to one of the numerous 
and well-stocked tackle shops that line the 
highway between the Heights and Pruden- 
ville. Here he picks up wigglers (larvae of 
the mayfly) and waxworms for bliuegills, plus 
& pail of minnows for walleyes and northern 
pike. Then he drives down any one of the 
resort streets leading to the lake’s edge and 
takes off onto Michigan’s frozen inland sea. 

There’s no danger of getting stuck in the 
snow. The scrapers have been out, clearing 
ice-paved roadways to the various colonies. 
The wise fisherman doesn’t spud a hole at 
the edge of the first concentration he 
comes to. 

Instead he drives slowly along, carefully 
noting the scene, biding his time. Entirely 
apart from the strategy involved, this is en- 
tertaining business. Some of the parties are 
hidden in shanties. Others are fishing from 
the open doors of their sedans, the cars 
serving as windbreaks. The standard de- 
vice of the open-air fisherman is a box open 
at the front. In the box is a lantern, burn- 
ing merrily away. The fisherman sits on the 
box, his big coat draped over it, so that the 
heat from the lantern filters upward inside 
his clothes. He keeps minnows inside the 
box where they won’t freeze. 

Motor scooters go by, dragging sleds. A 
jalopy careens over the ice, pulling an old- 
fashioned sleigh behind it. A strange rig on 
skis powered by an airplane propeller scorns 
the cleared roads, heading straight from one 
weedbed to another over the deep snow. 
Here and there vans and trucks converted 
into traveling restaurants are dispensing 
coffee, hamburgers, and chili to frostbitten 
fishermen. The frigid breeze faintly bears 
the notes of the latest hit parade tune from 
Some distant loudspeaker. The driver reads 
the license plates—Ohio, Illinois, Indiana— 
i & tribute to Houghton’s preeminence as 

€ bluegill mecca of the Nation. 
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But he’s interested in something besides 
license plates and the carnival spirit. What 
he seeks as he drives along is evidence that 
fish are present. 

When he comes to a spot where a fisher- 
man is hauling them in and the pile of fish 
on the ice is impressive, he stops the car and 
spuds a hole not 10 feet from the lucky 
fisherman. 

VARIETY OF SHELTERS 


This is known as “spudding the man in,” 
and the victim raises no objection. In fact, 
he welcomes you. Like all Houghton vet- 
erans, he believes that the more baits 
lowered in that vicinity, the more fish will 
be attracted to the spot, either by hunger or 
curiosity. 

Last winter, we cruised for 5 or 6 miles 
over the south. shore weedbed without 
finding any exciting action. We drove over 
to the middle ground weedbed, found a 
couple of fishermen doing a hand-over-hand 
business, “spudded them in,” and in about 
2 hours the 4 of us had our 60 bluegills. 
The next day we went out to the same spot 
and caught 60 more. 

On the second day the temperature 
dropped and we had a good chance to try 
out Bill Moss’ pop tent. This unique 
shelter is a dome-shaped tent with Fiberglas 
ribs that opens out something like a Jap- 
anese lantern. It can be erected in less than 
a minute and is large enough to accommo- 
date two ice fishermen. We kept the in- 
terior warm with cans of Sterno. Each can 
lasted an hour and provided enough radia- 
tion to keep the interior snugly warm. 


“FLAG UP” MEANS FISH 


The ambitious fisherman usually tends 2 
or 3 bluegills and a couple of tipups. He 
has trouble watching all this, but his neigh- 
bors are glad to help by yelling out “Flag 
up” whenever a tipup rig is tripped by a pike 
or walleye, allowing the small flag to spring 
erect. Then, for a moment, the fisherman 
abandons his bluegill fishing to haul in a big 
fish—or a bare hook. 

Ice fishing at Houghton Lake lasts from 
early December to late March. There isn’t 
much doing in early spring, but in June 
when the bluegills are on their beds in shal- 
low water, fiy-fishermen have a brief circus 
with light rods, trout flies, and small pop- 
ping bugs. 

When the fisherman finds that he has 
his limit in 2 hours and wonders what to 
do with his time, he can entertain himself 
by driving around the lake. The entire south 
shore is one continuous main street bor- 
dered by resorts, restaurants, motels, and 
shops. The sandy beaches make this shore 
one of the most popular summer vacation 
centers in Michigan. 

Over on the northwest, where the Muske- 
gon River begins in a 5-mile backwater, is 
the Dead Stream Swamp, 193,000 acres of 
cedar and oak, a fine refuge for bear, beaver, 
partridge, bobcats, and innumerable deer. 


WILDLIFE AT ITS BEST 


Here the wildlife photographer goes to 
get closeups of deer, but before he sets up 
his blind, he would do well to listen to one 
of the guides. This guide claims that city 
folks smell different from the “cedar sav-~ 
ages” who live thereabouts. The cedar sav- 
ages smell just like the woods, and the deer 
are less likely to take fright—so he says. 

“If you put up a tent for a blind, let it 
air out for a couple of days to get the city 
smell out of it. Air yourself out, too. Then 
get in there with your camera and the deer 
will come right up to you.” 

Houghton Lake is a contradiction. It is 
one of the most heavily populated resorts in 
the State. At the same time it is one of the 
State’s wildest regions, its woods and swamps 
teeming with the game that was here be- 
fore the white man came. 
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All this adds to its attraction. But it is 
the bluegill—big, fat, and apparently unlim- 
ited in supply—that brings people from a 
half dozen States to Michigan’s heavyweight 
champion year after year. 








The Food and Drug Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, June 30, 
1956, will be the 50th anniversary of the 
enactment of an important Federal law, 
which embraces every family in the Na- 
tion, to assure them pure food, effective 
drugs, safe cosmetics, and related pro- 
tection at less than the cost of a postage 
stamp per person. 

The Food and Drug Administration in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has the principal job of 
enforcing the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to insure that foods, drugs, 
therapeutic devices, and cosmetics are 
pure and wholesome, safe to use, made 
under sanitary conditions, and truth- 
fully labeled. 

The annual retail value of domestic 
and imported products subject to statutes 
enforced by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is currently estimated at $65 
billion. These products are consumed 
each year by a sharply increasing popu- 
lation who are spending an average of 
25 percent of its personal disposable in- 
come for food alone. 

The importance of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to the public 
health and safety is great. The last few 
decades have seen an extensive revolu- 
tion in the production and distribution 
of foods and drugs in this country. 

The need for increasing the resources 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
was recognized and authorized by the 
President and the Congress in the 1956 
Appropriation Act. 

Upon request of the Secretary. of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the President, the Congress 
acted favorably upon a request to estab- 
list a Citizens Advisory Committee to 
study the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. The committee appointed were 
indeed a broad-gaged, non-partisan 
group of citizens with varying degrees 
of familiarity with food and drug work, 
including representatives of consumers, 
industry, labor, educational institutions, 
medicine, law, and the judiciary. 

The committee focused attention upon 
long-term objectives of how best to ad- 
minister the food, drug, and cosmetic 
laws to reach the maximum compliance 
in the best interest of the public. In its 
major recommendations the committee 
stated that: 

1. Compliance with all phases of the law 
is not completely satisfactory. 

2. Satisfactory compliance can be obtained 
only if the Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and its functions are properly un- 
derstood, supported, financed, and staffed. 

3. The committee is firmly of the opinion 
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that (a) the scope and complexity of the 
present enforcement and regulatory prob- 
lems, if dealt with inadequately, constitute 
a threat to the health and the welfare of our 
citizens; and (b) that the resources of the 
FDA are woefully inadequate to discharge 
its present responsibilities. 


With the fiscal year 1956 as the base 
from which an expansion must be 
launched to implement the recom- 
mendations in the committee report, 
the President’s budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1957 is the first major step in a pro- 
gram to strengthen the Food and Drug 
Administration and provide the staff and 
facilities needed to attain the objectives 
envisioned by the Citizens Advisory 
Committee for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to properly serve a purpose 
that is essential to the health and wel- 
fare of every person in the Nation. 


United States Policy in the Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
issuance yesterday of a joint declaration 
on the Near East by a number of Repub- 
lican and Democrat Members of this 
bedy, a call to action has been made 


which I believe to be of profound sig- - 


nificance. 

As a@ignatory of this joint declara- 
tion, I would like to take this opportunity 
to state in detail the reasons why I sup- 
port the substance of this message and 
the action which it urges to promote the 
self-defense of Israel. 

It is impossible to understand the basis 
of the present tensions in the Near East 
without a proper historical perspective. 
For, in a very real sense, the hostile feel- 
ings which exist between the Arab peo- 
ples and the Jewish inhabitants of Israel 
can be traced to early Biblical times 
when Jews inhabited the regions of 
Palestine, with Jerusalem as their capital 
and Holy City. By the second century 
A. D., after years of revolt against Roman 
domination, Jewish resistance was 
crushed, Jerusalem destroyed, and the 
Jewish people dispersed throughout the 
Near and Middle East, the Mediterranean 
region, and later throughout the world. 
From that time until 1948, Palestine 
passed from one conqueror to another. 

During World War I, when Britain de- 
feated the Turks, Palestine fell under 
British military control. In 1917 the 
British Government issued the Balfour 
Declaration which stated that the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine was looked upon favorably. The 
ambiguous wording of the declaration 
has lent itself to many interpretations, 
but the Zionists acted upon the assump- 
tion that the Balfour Declaration was a 
promise of a political as well as a spirit- 
ual homeland for the Jewish people. 

In 1918 Palestine had a total popula- 
tion of 700,000—with Arabs outnumber- 
ing Jews 10 to 1. Between World War I 
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and World War II, especially under the 
impetus of nazism, immigration swelled 
the number of Jews to 700,000, and by 
1938, the ratio of Arabs to Jews had de- 
clined to 2 to 1. 

In the 1930’s, Arab fears and resent- 
ment, spurred by awakening nationalism, 
exploded in a series of rebellions. To 
curb the unrest, the British issued the 
White Paper of 1939 which rejected the 
idea of a Jewish state, put a stop to Jew- 
ish land purchases, and stipulated that 
after 5 years, further Jewish immigra- 
tion would depend on Arab agreement. 
The Jews bitterly protested the White 
Paper, but the whole question was put 
in abeyance when World War II broke 
out. 

At the end of the European conflict, 
Britain was caught between her inter- 
ests in the Arab world and the question 
of what to do with the Jewish refugees. 
In 1946, President Truman issued a 
statement noting “that substantial im- 
migration into Palestine cannot wait a 
solution to the Palestine problem and 
that it should begin at once.” He men- 
tioned 100,000 immigrants, and stated 
that the United States would lend its 
financial assistance in moving them. 
The Arabs, of course, opposed the sug- 
gestion, and the Secretary of the Arab 
higher committee, representing the Pal- 
estinian Arabs, threatened to ask the 
Arab League to sever all economic, 
cultural and diplomatic relations with 
the United States, revoke all oil and 
other concessions, and boycott American 
colleges if the plan was acted upon. 

The British, on October 18, 1946, re- 
fused to grant any increase in the legal 
Jewish immigration quota into Pales- 
tine. Armed Jewish terrorist activities 
against the British stationed in Palestine 
became deadly frequent. Early in 1947, 
Britain presented the case to the United 
Nations. On November 29, 1947, 7 
months later, the General Assembly 
voted 33 to 13—10 abstentions—for a 
partition plan creating an Arab state of 
4,500 square miles and a Jewish state of 
5,500 square miles, and an international 
regime for Jerusalem. The Soviet Union 
and the United States both supported 
the plan; Great Britain abstained from 
voting. The British were to withdraw 
their troops by August 1,.1948, while the 
3 new entities were to come into being 
on October 1, 1948. 

Upon announcement of the U. N. vote, 
heavy Arab-Jewish fighting broke out in 
Palestine. The United Nations-Palestine 
Commission, on February 16, 1948, re- 
ported the situation to the Security 
Council as follows: 

Powerful Arab interests, both inside and 
outside Palestine, are defying the resolution 
of the General Assembly and are engaged 
in a deliberate effort to alter by force the 
settlement envisaged therein. 


Britain, which as a mandatory power 
was still responsible for law and order, 
informed the U.N. that it would take no 
direct action—such as the use of mili- 
tary force—in implementing the parti- 
tion plan. The U. N. Security Council 
deemed that it had no authority to en- 


force the plan, and thereafter armed . 


affrays and acts of terrorism became 
commonplace in Palestine. 
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On May 14, 1948, Britain terminate 
its mandate, and the same day the Jews 
of Palestine proclaimed the indepeng. 
ence of the State of Israel. Although 
boundaries were not specified, the Jey. 
ish-held areas corresponded almost ey. 
actly to the partition plan approved by 
the U. N. Within 1 hour after the inde. 
pendence proclamation, President Tru. 
man announced that the United States 
recognized Israel’s provisional goverp. 
ment. Soviet recognition followed 3 days 
later. The following day, armies of 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and Jordan 
invaded the new State. 

Between May 1948 and March 1949, 
hostilities between Israel and the Arab 
States went on intermittently. Efforts 
of the U. N. mediators to bring about 
peace were rewarded when negotiations 
between the 2 sides culminated in early 
1949 in a series of armistice agreements 
between Israel, on the 1 hand, and the 
Arab States directly concerned, on the 
other. 

The armistice terms greatly revised 
the U.N. partition plan. The proposed 
Arab State disappeared; the Arab coun- 
tries received about 2,000 square miles of 
land formerly in mandatory Palestine, 
and Israel got a major portion of the 
Negev Desert, territory that had not been 
allotted to it under the partition plan, 
Control of Jerusalem was divided be- 
tween Israel and Jordan. On May 11, 
1949, Israel won admission to the United 
Nations by a 37 to 12 vote. As on the 
vote for partition, Britain abstained, 
while the United States and the Soviet 
Union approved. 

The armistice agreements and the ad- 
mittance of Israel into the family of na- 
tions did not, however, end the turmoil 
in the Middle East. If anything, the cre- 
ation of Israel gave rise to new tensions, 
The problem of more than 800,000 Arabs 
who fled Palestine is a principal sore 
spot. Two hundred thousand now live 
in conditions close to destitution in 
Egypt’s Gaza strip within sight of their 
former homes. Over 450,000 are in Jor- 
dan, the only Arab country which has 
offered the refugees citizenship but whose 
economy is so poor that it has proved 
difficult to absorb the newcomers. Syria 
and Lebanon also have sizable numbers 
of Palestine refugees. x 

Israel has offered the refugees com- 
pensation for their land but has refused 
to accept the return of the embittered 
and hostile Arabs who, it is argued, would 
be a security risk to the new nation. The 
Arabs are insisting on repatriation as a 
first step toward permanent peace with 
Israel. 

A second troublesome problem has 
grown out of the haphazard delineation 
of boundary lines under the armistice 
agreements. The Arab States now main- 
tain that the boundaries must be settled 
on the basis of the 1947 partition plan, 
which would deprive Israel of the Negev, 
almost one-third of her present territory. 
Israel, on the other hand, while it agrees 
that certain boundary rectifications of 
slight nature the justified, holds that the 
1949 armistice lines should be the basis 
for peace negotiations since it was the 
Arab States themselves that went to war 
for the specific reason of destroying the 
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partition plan. Great Britain, France, 
and the United States, in what is now 
known 4S the Tripartite Declaration of 
1950, are pledged to guarantee the pres- 
ent frontiers and armistice lines against 
forceful violations. 

In the past 7 years, border clashes have 
peen frequent. Israel claims to have had 
1,100 citizens wounded or murdered, and 
has adopted a policy of retaliation for 
the raids, claiming that Jordan, Syria, 
and Egypt have the responsibility for 
controlling their citizens. The United 
Nations, however, has harshly censured 
Israel for its calculated attacks on Kibya, 
and more recently, for the raid into 
syria near the Sea of Galilee. 

Israeli officials feel that Arab deter- 
mination to wipe out the new state has 
never abated. The purchase of arms 
last September by Egypt from Commu- 
nist sources has added to Israel’s un- 
easiness. On the other hand, competent 
observers of the Middle East say that 
there is a very real fear among the Arabs 
that if Israel continues to permit un- 
limited Jewish immigration, one day 
Israel will be compelled to expand ter- 
ritorially, 

At the outset, the United States tangi- 
bly demonstrated its friendship for 
Israel by a loan in 1949 of $100 million 
from the Export-Import Bank. In 1951 
asecond loan of $35 million was granted. 
In addition to the loans, United States 
grants-in-aid, from the first grant ap- 
proved in 1951 through June 30, 1955, 
have totaled well over $200 million. 

In spite of the sizable economic aid 
of the last few years, Israeli officials since 
1953 have been worried by United States 
policy in the Middle East. 

Israel’s Ambassador to the United 
States, Abba Eban, has attributed the 
gravity of American-Israel relations to 
“not so much a difference of opinion 
about American policy toward Israel, as 
aclash of judgment on American policy 
toward the Arab States.” American pol- 
icy makers, viewing with dread the possi- 
ble loss of Middle East oil, communica- 
tions, and bases to the Soviet orbit, have 
sought to maintain Western security in 
the Middle East through friendship with 
the Arabs as well as with Israel. How- 
ever, the policy pursued by the United 
States is viewed in Israel as a threat to 
their security. The United States deci- 
sion to arm Iraq set off vigorous protests 
from Israelis who asserted that even with 
the weapons Iraq could not stand up 
against a single Russian division, while 
on the other hand the weapons would be 
weighty if turned against Israel. 

It is against this background, Mr. 
Speaker, that United States policy must 
be measured. Under the Tripartite 
Declaration of 1950, our Government 
recognized “that the Arab States and 
Israel all need to maintain a certain level 
of armed forces for the purpose of assur- 
ing their internal security and their 
legitimate self-defense and to permit 
them to play their part in the defense of 
the area asa whole.” At the same time, 
we emphasized that an arms race be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel should 
hot be permitted to develop and, to- 
gether with Great Britain and France, 
We expressed our readiness to take action 
to prevent violations of the frontier lines 
established with the armistice of 1949. 
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Since that time, United States policy 
has repeatedly been described as being 
bascd on the fundamental principle of 
sympathetic and impartial friendship for 
all states in the Near East. 

In a major policy statement of August 
26, 1955, Secretary of State Dulles indi- 
cated certain steps which the United 
States would be prepared to take to con- 
tribute toward a solution of the Arab- 
Israel dispute. With reference to the 
question of a security guaranty, Secre- 
tary Dulles said that— 

Given a solution of other related problems, 
he (President Eisenhower) would recommend 
that the United States join in formal treaty 
engagements to prevent or thwart any effort 
by either side to alter by force the boundaries 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors. 


AS we all know, Mr. Speaker, this state- 
ment was, and continues to be, meaning- 
less because one of the ‘other related 
problems” which would have ta be solved 
as a condition to the United States secu- 
rity guaranty is Arab-Israeli agreement 
upon their borders. 

The unhappy fact of the matter is that 
recent United States policy has done 
nothing to relieve tensions in the Near 
and Middle East, nor has it been success- 
ful, in any significant measure, in meet- 
ing the ghastly threat of all-out violence 
in that area—violence which may well 
spread to other parts of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
concerned because our policy of “impar- 
tiality’’ has not yet been clearly defined. 
It is important for us to state, for ex- 
ample, whether our Nation is prepared to 
support the present armistice lines or the 
U.N. Partition of 1947, or some compro- 
mise between them, as a basis for discus- 
sion. 

The core of the problem for our coun- 
try, Mr. Speaker, lies not in the Near 
East but here in the United States. We 
can make a real contribution only if we 
face the problem here—and this is a re- 
sponsibility and a challenge which the 
administration and Congress must face 
up to. 

Mr. Speaker, positive action is essential 
if we are to halt the drift toward war in 
the Near East. We must face the fact 
that the West is no longer able to curb 
an arms race in this area, as it has been 
successful in doing for more than 5 years. 
The reasons are clear. Moscow has hbe- 
come active; British trocps are gone 
from the Suez Canal, and Britain’s ad- 
herence to the Turco-Iraqi Pact has 
amounted to taking sides as between 
Arab League members. In short, the 
guaranties of moderation which have 
existed for nearly 5 years with some 
effectiveness have now vanished. The 
choices of policy now open to Western 
diplomats are narrow and none are at- 
tractive. The leapfrog move of the So- 
viets into the Middle East has made it 
clear that they intend to continue arm- 
ing the Arab nations unless we scuttle our 
“northern tier” alliances with the na- 
tions along the southern border of the So- 
viet Union. Yet, if matters are allowed 
to ride, in the hope that time alone will 
prove the insincerity of Soviet promises, 
we run the high risk that in this interim 
period there will be an outbreak of 
fighting which, at the very least, would 
involve all the nations in the Middle East 
area. 
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Mr. Speaker, the joint declaration in 
which I joined with my Democrat and 
Republican colleagues includes the re- 
quest that Israel be permitted to pur- 
chase $50 million of defensive arms 
which she needs for purposes of self-de- 
fense. Iam sure that no one who signed 
this declaration believes for a moment 
that any long-range or permanent solu- 
tion will evolve from the arming of 
Israel. Nor do I believe that there was 
any general feeling among us that this 
measure would, in any sense, reduce the 
present tensions which exist in the Near 
East. 

The conviction, I believe, was that the 
sale of arms to Israel at this time is 
essential to the “internal security and 
legitimate self-defense” of that nation, 
and that the present threat of war will 
thereby—at least for a short period—be 
mitigated rather than increased. 

It is not my purpose today to speak 
in a vein which is either pro-Israel or 
pro-Arab. Certainly, the best that any 
of us can do is to explore policies which 
have some promise of being propeace. 
However, I think that it can be stated ac- 
curately that no nation on earth today 
faces a more difficult geopolitical situa- 
tion that does the nation of Israel. 

With a population of only 1,600,000 
and a territory of only 8,000 square 
miles, this tiny oasis of democracy is sur- 
rounded by hostile neighbors—Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Syria, and Leb- 
anon—with a total population of about 
40 million and a total territory in excess 
of 1 million square miles. The Arab 
States have taken full advantage of 
Israel’s geographical helplessness by 
blockading the country completely on 
land and as completely as they can 
manage by sea; Israel’s ships are barred 
not only from the Suez Canal, but even 
from the Gulf of Aqaba, Israel’s outlet 
to the Red Sea. 

Can there be any question whether a 
weak and defenseless Israel can long 
survive these perilous circumstances? 
Surely not; and in 1950 our Government 
recognized this fact when, together with 
Great Britain and France, it entered into 
the Tripartite Declaration with recog- 
nized the necessity for Israel as well as 
the Arab States to maintain a certain 
level of armed forces. 

Today, that need is all the more ap- 
parent and must again be acknowledged 
by positive declaration and action by this 
country. 

We must face the fact that the real- 
ities of the situation in the Near East 
are not what they were a year ago. 
Soviet influence is now firmly established 
in Egypt which relies on the Communist 
bloc not only for arms, but as the main 
market for exports and as the source 
for economic aid and technical assist- 
ance. It is not by chance that Egypt’s 
Nasser recently remarked that the arms 
deal alone “was worth more than a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars in propaganda to 
Soviet leaders.” 

Mr. Speaker, we must recognize that 
nothing, now, can keep Russian Em- 
bassies and emissaries out of the Near or 
Middle East, and that it is wisest to en- 
list them, as soon and as publicly as pos- 
sible, in the ranks of those who do not 
want a second Palestine war. We must 
make it unmistakably clear that our, 
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policy of selling arms to Israel is designed 
only as a short-range measure to pre- 
serve a tenuous peace; and that the 
lang-range task of reducing tensions and 
establishing a stable and permanent 
peace can only be accomplished by 
patient, but persistent, negotiation of 
the complex problems which as yet have 
found no solution. 

Finally—and above all—we must assert 
positive leadership to dispel the paralyz- 
ing fear which grips the Middle East to- 
day. Opportunities for peace are 
precious because they are only momen- 
tary; they must be taken by free people 
with courage and conviction. 

ErcutTy-Srx DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSMEN ISSUE 

JOINT DECLARATION REQUESTING ARMS FOR 

IsRAEL 


Eighty-six Democratic Members of the 
House of Representatives joined today in a 
declaration calling upon the Government to 
permit Israel to purchase defensive arms in 
the United States. 

Pointing out the dangers to Israel and the 
free world resulting from the Egyptian pur- 
chase of arms from Czechoslovakia, the Con- 
gressmen called for decisive action by the 
United States to end the threat of war in 
the Near East through the promotion of “an 
honorable peace settlement” between the 
parties. 

They proposed that the United States and 
other interested nations seek to negotiate 
“formal treaties within the framework of the 
United Nations guaranteeing the existing 
frontiers of Israel and the Arab nations 
in the Near East that want peace and are 
ready to enter into such treaties.” 

However, in the absence of agreement by 
the Arab nationos to sit down at the peace 
table, there is the present danger of a major 
outbreak of hostilities, the Congressmen 
warned. 

Accordingly, they proposed “that our Gov- 
ernment permit Israel to purchase the $50 
million of defensive arms which she seeks 
in this country strictly for purposes of self- 
defense.” 

They noted that “Israel is firmly a part 
of the free world and she may be counted 
upon not only to defend herself, but also 
to join in the defense of the free world.” 

While expressing opposition to an arms 
race in the Near East, the Congressmen as- 
serted their belief that Israel’s military ca- 
pability for self-defense must be maintained. 

“We believe the danger of war will be 
seriously increased if the Arab nations at- 
tain a military preponderance capable of use 
for aggression because of the Communist 
initiative,’’ they declared. 

At the same time they urged continued 
United States economic and technical assist- 
ance to the area and help in resettling the 
Palestine-Arab refugees “with impartial 
friendship to all in the Near East who will 
cooperate for peace.” 

They also expressed opposition to pro- 
posals that Israel be asked to yield territory 
to the Arab states, which they termed “the 
road to appeasement, not the road to peace.”’ 

The full text of the declaration and the 
names of the signers follow. 


DECLARATION ON THE NEAR EAST 


Under the Tripartite Declaration of 1950, 
our Government recognized “that the Arab 
States and Israel all need to maintain a cer- 
tain level of Armed Forces for the purpose of 
assuring their internal security and their 
legitimate self-defense and to permit them to 
play their part in the defense of the area as 
a whole.” 

Communist weapons and technicians are 
now pouring into the Near East as a result of 
the Egyptian-Czech arms deal, imperiling the 
stability and peace of the region and weaken- 
ing the defenses of the free world. 
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The Egyptian-Czech arms deal brings the 
front of the cold war to the Egyptian-Israel 
frontier, and the survival of Israel is directly 
and immediately menaced. 

It is vital that our Government act de- 
cisively to end the threat of war in the Near 
East. The best way to do this is, of course, 
to promote an honorable peace settlement be- 
tween the parties. To that end we urge that 
our Government and other interested nations 
seek by all possible means to negotiate formal 
treaties within the framework of the United 
Nations guaranteeing the existing frontiers 
of Israel and the Arab nations in the Near 
East that want peace and are ready to enter 
into such treaties. But to make peace we 
need agreement to negotiate and until there 
is agreement by the Arab nations to sit down 
at the peace table, there is the present danger 
of a major outbreak of hostilities. 

Accordingly, we make this further specific 
suggestion: that our Government permit Is- 
rael to purchase the $50 million of defensive 
arms which she seeks in this country strictly 
for purposes of self-defense. Israel is firmly 
a part of the free world and she may be 
counted upon not only to defend herself, but 
also to join in the defense of the free worid. 

While we are opposed to an arms race in 
the Near East, we believe that the military 
capability for safeguarding Israel’s national 
existence must be maintained. We believe 
the danger of war will be seriously increased 
if the Arab nations attain a military pre- 
ponderance capable of use for aggression be- 
cause of the Communist initiative. 

Our Government should continue to offer 
economic and technical assistance and help 
to resettle the Palestine Arab refugees with 
impartial friendship to all in the Near East 
who will cooperate for peace. 

We have heard with regret that there are 
proposals that Israel be asked to yield vital 
territory of her small area to the Arab States. 
We believe this is the road to appeasement, 
not the road to peace. 

The American people will not tolerate 
anything so immoral as the sacrifice of Israel 
to Communist infiltration of the Near East. 
The time to act is now. Failure to take 
action will encourage the Communist offen- 
sive, increase tension, and endanger freedom. 

HucH J. ADDONIZIO, 11th District, New 
Jersey; CARL ALBERT, 3d District, Okla- 
homa; VicTror L. ANFuUSO, 8th District, 
New York; THomaAs L. ASHLEY, 9th Dis- 
trict, Ohio; WayYNE N. ASPINALL, 4th 
District, Colorado; CLEVELAND M. 
BaILey, 3d District, West Virginia; 
WriuiaM A. BarrETT, Ist District, Penn- 
sylvania; JOHN A. BLATNIK, 8th Dis- 
trict, Minnesota; RIcHaRD BOLLING, 
5th District, Missouri; James B. 
Bow .e_Er, 7th District, Illinois; CHARLES 
A. BoyLe, 12th District, Illinois; 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 24th District, 
New York; JAMES A. ByRNE, 3d Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania; CLARENCE CANNON, 
9th District, Missouri; EMANUEL CEL- 
LER, 11th District New York; Ear. 
CuHuporr, 4th District, Pennsylvania; 
FRANK M. CLARK, 25th District, Penn- 
sylvania; Irwin D. Davinson, 20th Dis- 
trict, New York; WILLIAM L. DAWSON, 
lst District, Illinois; Jamzs J. DE- 
LANEY, 7th District, New York; JOHN J. 
DeEempPsEY, Member at Large, New Mex- 
ico; CHARLES C. DicaGs, Jr., 18th Dis- 
trict, Michigan; JOHN D. DINGELL, 15th 
District, Michigan; THomas J. Dopp, 
1st District, Connecticut; IsmorEe DoL- 
LINGER, 23d District, New York; 
Harotp D. DONOHUE, 4th District, 
Massachusetts; JAMES G. DONOVAN, 
18th District, New York; CLYDE DOYLE, 
23d District, California; HrerMan P, 
EBERHARTER, 28th District, Pennsyl- 
vania; CaRL ELLIOTT, 7th District, Ala- 
bama; GEORGE H. FALLON, 4th District, 
Maryland; DANIEL J. FLoop, 11th Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania; JoHN E. FoaGarty, 
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2d District, Rhode Island; Amp ] 
ForanD, Ist District, Rhode Islang: 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 7th District, Mary. 
land; Epwarp A. GARMATz, 3d District 
Maryland; THomas S. Gorpon, 8th 
District, Tllinois; WILLIAM T, Gray. 
HAN, 2d District, Pennsylvania; 
EpiIrH GREEN, 3d District, Oregon: 
Wu.1aM J. GREEN, Jr., 5th District 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. MARTHA W. Gpr. 
FITHS, 17th District, Michigan; Haptay 
Hacen, 14th District,  Californja. 
Wayne L. Hays, 18th District, Ohio, 
Don Haywortn, 6th District, Mich, 
gan; CHET HOLIFIELD, 19th District 
California; Lester HoLtzman, 6th Djs. 
trict, New York; Mrs. Epna F, Kruy 
10th District, New York; Evcene j 
KEOGH, 9th District, New York; Cxcy, 
R. Kine, 17th District, California: 
Micnart J. Kirwan, 19th District, Ohio. 
ARTHUR G. KLEIN, 19th District, New 
York; JoHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, 5th Dis. 
trict, Illinois; Mrs. Coya Knutson, 9th 
District, Minnesota; THomMas J. Lang, 
7th District, Massachusetts; Ricwagp 
E. LANKForD, 5th District, Marylanq; 
JOHN LESINSKI, Jr., 16th District, 
Michigan; JoHN W. McCormack, 12th 
District, Massachusetts; Torserr 
MACDONALD, 8th District, Massachy- 
setts; Harris B. MCDOWELL, Jr., Mem- 
ber at Large, Delaware; Ray J. Map. 
DEN, Ist District, Indiana; THomMas £, 
MorGan, 26th District, Pennsvlvania: 
Morcan M. Movtper, 11th District, 
Missouri; ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 13th 
District, New York; JAMEs C. Murray, 
38d_ District, Illinois; THomas J, 
O'BRIEN, 6th District, Illinois; Barrarr 
O’HarA, 2d District, Illinois; Pumr J, 
PHILBIN, 3d District, Massachusetts; 
MELVIN PRICE, 24th District, Illinois; 
ADAM C. POWELL, Jr., 16th District, 
New York; JAMES M. QUIGLEY, 19th Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania; Louis C. Rasavt, 
14th District, Michigan; Henry §, 
Reuss, 5th District, Wisconsin: GEorce 
M. RuHopDEs, 14th District, Pennsyi- 
vania; PETER W. RopINo, Jr., 10th Dis- 
trict, New Jersey; Byron G. Rocens, 
1st District, Colorado; JoHN J. Rooney, 
14th District, New York; JAMEs Roost- 
VELT, 26th District, California; JoHNF. 
SHELLEY, 5th District, California; 
ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 13th _ District, 
New Jersey; Mrs. LEONoR K. SULLIVAN, 
3d District, Missouri; FRANK THOMP- 
SON, Jr., 4th District, New Jersey; 
T. JAMES TUMULTY, 14th District, New 
Jersey; CHARLES A. VANIK, 21st Dis- 
trict, Ohio; Roy W. WreEr, 3d District, 
Minnesota; HaRRISON A. WILLIAMS, JI, 
6th District, New Jersey; Smmney R. 
Yates, 9th District, Illinois; HERBEstT 
ZELENKO, 21st District, New York. 
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Mr. DAVIS’ of Tennessee. MI. 
Speaker, back in 1866, the great Thomas 
A. Edison was a resident of Memphis, 
Tenn., and worked as a telegraph opet- 
ator. It was back in those days and in 
Memphis that he began to invent and 
improve the telegraph apparatus which, 
when completed, he sold to Western 
Union. The proceeds provided him with 
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1 to equip his research laboratory 
which grew almost 1,100 inven- 


capita 
from 


town today in the city of Memphis, Mr. 
George E. Stringfellow, senior vice 
president of the Thomas A. Edison Co., 
and longtime business associate of Mr. 
Edison, is speaking before the Civitan 
Club of that city. 

pr. Arthur R. Sample, past potentate 
of Al Chymia Shrine Temple and pro- 
syam chairman of the Civitan Club, in- 
troduced Mr. Stringfellow. 

The speaker was a daily business as- 
sociate of Mr. Edison for many years. 
He is now Imperial Assistant Rabban 
of the Imperial Council of Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine, holds offices in many 
important organizations, has _ been 
highly honored by colleges and possesses 
numerous honors and awards for his 
superior leadership in worthy civic 
undertakings. 

Because of the excellency of the ad- 
dress, I have asked leave to include it 
as a part of my remarks. The address 


follows: 
THE HUMAN SIDE OF EDISON 


(Address by George E. Stringfellow) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Civitan 
Club, and honored guests, because I am one 
of the few survivors of those who had the rare 
privilege of working closely with Thomas A. 
Edison, I have been asked to tell you some of 
my observations about the human side of 
the great inventor. 

Your city directory of 1866 lists Edison as 
a telegraph operator. The telegraph com- 
pany was then under military law. Edison 
lived at 40 North Court Street, and boarded 
at the Delta Restaurant. It was here in 
Memphis that he began to invent and im- 
prove the telegraph apparatus which, when 
completed he sold to Western Union. The 
proceeds provided him with capital to equip 
his research laboratory from which grew al- 
most 1,100 inventions. 

With the respect and admiration that we 
have for any great man, we also have a cer- 
tain amount of curiosity about the influ- 
ences that made him great. One of the 
things we like to speculate about is whether 
he would have fulfilled his potentialities had 
he lived in a different era. For instance, in 
the case of Edison, we know that he holds 
the world’s record for patented inventions— 
1,097 of them. Had he lived in the days of 
the caveman, we wonder if he would have 
invented the bow and arrow. Had he been 
around when the horse and ox were domesti- 
cated, would he have invented the wheel? 
If he had been in Egypt at the time of 
Archimedes, would he have reduced the 
enemy fleet to flames with a thousand mir- 
Tors. Would he have developed the water- 
screw, the forerunner of the screw propeller, 
to irrigate the fields of Egypt with water 
from the Nile? 

The bow and arrow were not invented. 
Neither was the wheel. They were the prod- 
ucts of gradual evolution, over thousands of 
years, in widely separated places. With all 
vm wizardry, Edison could not have invented 

em. 

There is a possibility that Edison might 
have done as Archimedes did when he in- 
structed his soldiers to polish up their 
shields and reflect the sun’s light and heat 
on the enemy ships and set them aflame. 
That was ingenious and reflected the think- 
ing of an inventor. 

Although basically a man of peace, Edison 
too came to the defense of his country in 
World War I by helping the United States 
Naval Consulting Board to improve the effi- 
ciency of the Navy. He was responsible for 
42 items of new or improved means of naval 
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attack or defense, including an underwater 
searchlight, a turbine head for submarine 
projectiles, a reacting bell, and a collision 
mat. 

Since Edison devoted much of his time 
to lightening the burden of labor of man- 
kind, I suspect that he would have invented 
the waterscrew and thus eliminated the la- 
borious task of transporting water by means 
of pails tied to ropes. 

What was Edison like, you may ask? Ex- 
cept for his deafness, he was remarkably 
sound physically, no doubt due to the kind 
of life he lived. He didn’t use alcoholic 
beverages. His principal dissipation was 
strong coffee, chewing tobacco, and cigars. A 
number of years ago an intimate friend of 
mine visited me and expressed a desire to 
see Mr. Edison. Mr. Edison was a very easy 
person to see. Appointments were never nec- 
essary. All we had to do was to find out 
where the “old man” was. About 80 percent 
of the time he was in the chemical labora- 
tories, so we looked there first, and if he 
wasn’t there, we went to the library where 
we usually found him. 

On the way to present my friend to the 
great inventor, he remarked, “I understand 
Mr. Edison chews tobacco. Wouldn’t it be 
a joke if I asked him for a chew?” Now to 
get the point of the story, my friend neither 
smoked nor chewed tobacco. 

Soon after the introductions, I remarked 
to Mr. Edison, in all seriousness, “‘My friend 
would like a chew of your tobacco.” The 
“old man,” as we reverently called him ran 
his hand down his right pants pocket, pulled 
out a plug of tobacco in a little case, laid it 
on his desk, ran his hand in his other pants 
pocket, pulled out a knife, opened it, took 
the plug of tobacco out of the case and 
handed the knife and the tobacco to my 
friend and invited him to cut off a good 
hunk. My friend didn’t want to decline 
and yet he didn’t want the tobacco. Bravely 
he cut off a piece about the size you could 
put in your eye, but Mr. Edison insisted that 
he take a much larger piece. When my 
friend took a larger piece, it still didn’t suit 
the “old man’s” generosity, so he took the 
knife and tobacco and cut off a good hunk 
and passed it to my friend and said, “Try 
this. You will get the full flavor if you take 
a big mouthful, as I do.” My friend got the 
full flavor all right. He got out of Mr. Edi- 
son’s library as quickly as he could and got 
rid of the tobacco on the steps of the build- 
ing. Edison’s generosity with chewing to- 
bacco just wasn’t appreciated. 

Mr. Edison was opposed to smoking cig- 
arettes for he felt that inhaling the smoke 
was bad for the lungs and that the chemi- 
cals in the paper were injurious to health. 
He felt so strongly about it, he issued in- 
structions that no one in the library or 
laboratory should smoke cigarettes. ‘Those 
instructions still appear on the timeclock 
in the laboratory: 

“Cigarette smoking in the laboratory must 
be stopped. Anyone disobeying this will he 
dismissed.—Thomas A. Edison.” 

His friend Henry Ford was equally opposed 
to cigarettes and together they wrote a book 
on why people should not smoke cigarettes. 
The book created so much publicity for cig- 
arettes that it had an opposite effect to what 
the authors intended. As a result, so far 
as I know, both of them refrained thereafter 
from talking about the injurious effects of 
cigarettes, 

Edison was 5 feet 914 inches and weighed 
around 175 pounds. He spent more hours at 
work and less at sleep than most people. In 
common with Napoleon, he slept more 
soundly and got more rest in a given time 
than the average person. He was serene and 
relaxed—seldom agitated. 

I remember one time, however, when he 
really lost his patience. The machine shop 
of the Edison laboratories is on the first 
ficor and the drafting room on the second 
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floor. Mr. Edison used to commute between 
those two departments. Many times each 
day he would run up the stairway as often 
as he would use the slow freight elevator. 

The elevator was an old contraption. On 
one occasion Mr. Edison yanked on the rope 
and the elevator started. Halfway up, the 
belt came off the motor and Mr. Edison and 
the elevator were suspended midway between 
the two floors. It was about 20 minutes be- 
before we could lower the elevator and its 
occupant to the machine-shop floor. During 
that time he was anything but serene. He 
used some selected language, and he made 
sure he could be heard throughout the two 
departments. So far as I know, he never 
used that elevator again, with or without 
an operator. 

His step at 80 was spry as that of most 
men of 40. Edison liked to repeat the story 
Chauncey DePew told when DePew was in 
his nineties and still going strong. When 
asked, “How do you get your exercise?” De- 
Pew replied, “By acting as pallbearer for 
my 50-year-old athletic friends.” 

Edison got most of his exercise in his lab- 
oratory. He rarely sat at his desk. He 
moved around from one instrument to an- 
other, going from scale to tube, from report 
to drawing board, and from building to build- 
ing, covering as many yards as most busi- 
nessmen cover on their round of golf. 

Edison had great patience and determina- 
tion. His most difficult invention was the 
nickel-iron-alkaline storage battery. After 
conducting more than 45,000 experiments 
without any measure of success, an associ- 
ate asked, “Are you not discouraged?” 

“Discouraged?” responded the _ genius. 
“Certainly not. I have learned 45,000 ways 
the job cannot be done, and I am therefore 
45,000 ways nearer my goal.” 

Though recognized for his prodigious in- 
dustry as well as for remarkable intellect, the 
“old man,” as his associates affectionately 
called him, loved a joke, not so much the so- 
phisticated, sharp-witted kind, but more of 
the homespun. variety of Abraham Lincoln. 
For example, he would with humility, walk 
into his legal department and apply for a job 
as an inventor. Or he could and would imi- 
tate the accent of a city lowbrow, or the pom- 
pous manner of the holier-than-thou re- 
former, or a smooth promoter. 

Edison contended that integrity is man’s 
greatest asset, and he valued his integrity and 
his honor above material gains. On learning 
that a product bearing his name had devel- 
oped defects in service, Edison closed one of 
his factories and requested his customers to 
return their purchases and get their money. 
The inventor felt that his integrity was in- 
volved, and this priceless ingredient was not 
for sale. He was always careful to see that 
his customers received a little more than he 
promised. 

I am sometimes asked if Edison was a reli- 
gious man. He was, indeed, but he cannot 
be made to fit into the frame or pattern of 
any of our orthodox denominations. Edison 
was not a materialistic thinker. While he 
was a master magician in dealing with ma- 
terial things, he was awed by what he called 
“the mystery of life,” which he found it im- 
possible to comprehend or fathom in terms 
of matter and physical concepts. While he 
admitted his uncertainty as to the meaning 
and scope of life after death, he did believe 
in the fundamental premise of eternal life. 


Edison was many times a winner and an 
acknowledged champion in many fields, but 
he was a modest winner and a good loser. He 
suffered many failures with calm and stoi- 
cism. His concern was for the present and 
the future. He did not live in the past. 

He knew and ever practiced the motto: 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” For ex- 
ample he turned his deafness into an asset 
in helping Alexander Graham Bell convert 
the telephone from a scientific curiosity to 
@ practical instrument. He made his deaf- 
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ness a courtship asset. He taught his best 
girl the Morse code. In noisy, chattering 
social groups they conversed by hand pres- 
sure. That was an excuse for them to sit 
closer together. Overcoming his natural 
shyness, Edison built up the courage to pro- 
pose when he could do so by hand pressure 
rather than by sales pressure. 

Edison’s pleasures were simple—his books 
and his music, and greatest of all was his 
pleasure in work. He gave the world light, 
warmth, joy, and a higher living standard. 
He asked only for the opportunity to carry 
on his experiments for the benefit of man- 
kind. 

I like to think of Edison as exemplifying 
the faithful servant in the parable of the 
talents. You have read the story in St. 
Matthew’s gospel: how the master, before 
going to a far country, called his servants 
to him. To one he gave 5 talents, to another 
2, and to another 1. The servant with one 
talent buried his in the ground. He who 
had 2 gained still another 2, and he who had 
5 gained still another 5. Wherefore, when 
their master returned, he was pleased with 
the stewardship of the two servants who had 
made the most of their gifts, and because 
they had been faithful over a few things, 
he set them over many. 

Edison was indeed, a faithful servant. 
Vision, imagination, genius, industry, and 
character were the potentialities with which 
he was endowed. By the wise use of the 
talents committed to his care, the world 
has been enriched a thousandfold. Little 
wonder that his memory commands the de- 
votion rooted deeply in human gratitude. 


No Concern of Yours? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to insert the following article 
entitled “No Concern of Yours?’ which 
appeared in the Daily Real Estate Re- 
port, of Fresno, Calif., on January 11, 
1956: 

No CONCERN OF YOURS? 

A recent survey, conducted in 19 States in 
the Midwest, South, and Southeast, reveals 
that there are almost 21 million acres of 
rich, idle farmland available for crop pro- 
duction, whenever more food is needed to 
feed the Nation. 

At the same time Government plans are 
underway to take additional acreage out of 
production because of the millions of tons 
of food the Federal Government now has 
stored in bins and caves around the country. 

Despite these facts, Congress is being 
asked to approve the incredible upper Colo- 
rado River project to irrigate some 583,000 
acres of arid mountain land in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming at a cost 
to the Nation’s taxpayers (yes, you’re in- 
cluded) of $4 billion in added taxes. 

Congressman Craic Hosmer, of California, 
said that he would present to the House of 
Representatives evidence to show that while 
the Federal Bureau of Reclamation is seek- 
ing approval of enormous costly new irriga- 
tion projects, at least 20,937,153 acres (United 
States Soil Conservation Service figures) of 
the best American cropland are unused for 
any purpose. 


Where the Reclamation Bureau wants to 
build the multibillion-dollar upper Colorado 
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River project, there is little population, few 
roads, no metropolitan markets, and few 
towns. The fabulous cost of establishing 
municipal governments, etc., would be added 
to the cost of developing the arid lands, and 
the crops would enhance the Federal Gov- 
ernment food surplus. 

Why is the Federal Bureau of Reclama- 
tion proposing such a project? Is there 
politics involved or Government job reten- 
tion behind such a foolhardy scheme? 

Many Californians, as well as citizens of 
other States, have shown little concern re- 
garding this proposed tax-spending spree, but 
every thinking American should stand up 
and be counted in denouncing such fantas- 
tic and inconsistent plans, 


a ES a 


Post Office Progress and Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Birmingham (Ala.) News on January 23 
took editorial cognizance of the Post 
Office Department’s efforts in the last 
3 years to modernize the handling of our 
mail. 

The editorial refers to steps taken by 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field to reorganize the Department's 
work to achieve the goal of faster, more 
efficient, and more economical mail 
service. 

I present the editorial to my colleagues 
as an example of the recognition being 
given to the splendid efforts of the Post- 
master General to place his Department 
on a business footing. 

The editorial follows: 

POSTOFFICE PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 


The United States Postoffice Department’s 
508,000 employees now handle more than 
50 billion pieces of mail annually and its 
financial transactions involve more than 
$20 billion a year. It now deals with a vol- 
ume of mail 45 percent greater than a decade 
ago. 

During the last 3 years the Department has 
undergone considerable reorganization. Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield, re- 
viewing the Department’s work in the cur- 
rent Nation’s Business magazine, believes 
the efforts have resulted in faster, more effi- 
cient and more economical mail service. 

Broader and better use, Mr. Summerfield 
says, is being made of all facilities for speed- 
ing transportation, including expanded use 
of trucks and tractor-trailers, bus lines, high- 
way postoffices and air cargo carriers. He 
further reports: Internal procedures of 
handling money, bookkeeping and financial 
reporting have been greatly streamlined, 
achieving a reduction of 5,000 positions from 
overhead. Postal operations have been de- 
centralized into 15 regions and 91 districts 
and operated on a home-rule basis. Close 
cost control has been established over the 
85,000 motor vehicles used; a postoffice fleet 
is being developed consisting of 4 basic 
standard production-line trucks instead of 
7 former special-built types, resulting in 
savings of 20 percent in purchase prices and 
20 percent or more in operating cost. 

Unnecessary service units are being elimi- 
nated, with approximately 3,000 small post- 
Offices having been closed, Mr. Summerfield 
says. But modern rural delivery service is 
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being expanded and more city letter Carrier 
routes are being added. Postoffices in Most 
major cities are open longer and mail is Cole 
lected later. A coordinated progressive per. 
sonnel program has been establisheq and 
practical training programs have been 
launched. 

The Department has a major problem, 
however, in the inadequacy and deteriora. 
tion of its physical plant. Many Postoffices 
were built 50 or more years ago and Others 
are badly rundown, outgrown, and out. 
moded. 

Another major problem is the postal deg. 
cit, which amounted to $362,700,000 in the 
1955 fiscal year and which, it is expected, 
would, under present postage rates, run 
around $500 million following the recently 
enacted employee pay raises costing $209 
million a year. Mr. Summerfield points out 
that postal rates today are essentially the 
same as they were in 1932. To achieve a more 
nearly break-even basis in the Department, 
President Eisenhower asked Congress in his 
budget message to increase postal charges by 
enough to bring in $350 million additional] 
money in the next fiscal year, though he did 
not specify what increases he had in mind, 


Address by Hon. Frank E. Smith of 
Mississippi Before the Mississippi 
Valley Association Annual Meeting, St, 
Louis, Mo., February 6, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have no more able Meinber in 
this House than Frank E. Situ, from 
the State of Mississippi. As a member 
of the Committee on Public Works, he 
is alert to the needs of our rivers and 
harbors and has a comprehensive under- 
standing of the whole problem of water 
resources. 

On yesterday, he delivered a splendid 
speech before the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation at their annual meeting in St, 
Louis, Mo. Because of the increasing 
emphasis which must be given the sub- 
ject matter of his address, I have asked 
permission to include it in its entirety 
that the full membership of the House 
may have the benefit of his views. 

The speech follows: 

I am very pleased and honored to have & 
part in the program of the Mississippi Valley 
Association. As a Representative in Con- 
gress of a region that is a vital part of the 
Mississippi Valley, I am proud of the con- 
structive influence that this organization has 
had upon public policy for many years. 

Proper development and use of the watef 
resources of the Mississippi Valley are essen- 
tial to the economic growth of the valley 
and of our Nation. This organization has 
made and will make an important contribu- 
tion to public policy in this field. We have 
achieved much in our effort to fully utilize 
the great natural resource that is the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries, but there 
is far more yet to be done in the years ahead 
of us. 

I am concerned primarily today about two 
important issues having to do with the role 
of our National Government in the field of 
water resources. I approach the problem, 
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ot from any politically partisan sense, but 
— in a partisanship that holds an aggres- 
water resources policy as one of the 
essential activities of our Federal Govern- 


Mee Mississippi Delta area that I have the 
honor to represent in the Congress was first 
settled by hardy pioneers who used the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributary, the Yazoo, as 
their means of transportation from the other 
settled areas of the country. Our oldest 
settiements are on the Mississippi and the 
yazoo. Historically, the Mississippi has 
been a great waterway, tying together the 
economy of the heartland of America. All 
of the early settlements along the Missis- 
sippi came into being because the river was 
the natural path of the advancing settle- 
ments. We have long since passed the day 
when new settlements must be confined to 
points available to water transportation, but 
we are today realizing more than ever that 
adequate water transportation is a vital part 
of the economic growth and expansion of our 
ea, 

a mhe river brought settlement up and down 
the great valley, but it also threatened death 
and destruction and floods. Consequently, 
the history of most of the valley from the 
time of its first settlement has been a long 
fight to control the waters of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. With adequate flood 
protection for the Mississippi Delta, we are 
making new advances in our economy, both 
in industry and in agriculture. This same 
equation holds true for the entire Mississippi 
Valley. 

The use of our waterways as channels of 
commerce and protection from the ravages 
of floods have been accepted as a proper 
responsibility of the Federal Government for 
many years. Although private business, and 
local and State governmental subdivisions, 
have contributed vast sums to this overall 
program, it is recognized that there is no 
way to properly coordinate the work except 
through the Federal Government. The bene- 
fits from the water resources program are 
shared by all the people of the cquntry, and 
itis proper that a major portion of the cost 
should be assumed by the Government. 

We have had our ups and downs in the 
continuing struggle to make proper use of 
our national water policy, but today we face 
two specific problems that could disrupt the 


(pattern of orderly progress which we have 


sought to create. The recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission Task Force on Water 
Resources point up one of these major 
problems. The Hoover Commission task 
force report was so blatantly partisan in its 
Opposition to virtually every phase of water 
Tesources policy that perhaps it has already 
been discredited enough to prevent any major 
recommendations from being adopted. The 
Hoover Commission itself refused to adopt 
most of the task force proposals, but the 
Commission report made two proposals which 
still should be of grave concern to us. I 
refer, of course, to the proposed toll sys- 
tem for inland waterways and the pian to 
establish a new, independent, board of re- 
view for water policy. 

I think the very vocal opposition expressed 
to the toll system all over the country from 
every element of our political and economic 
life has eliminated the possibility, at least 
for the time being, that the Congress would 
approve a toll system, so I am not going to 
dwell further on that proposal. 

I believe we face a real threat, however, 
in regard to the plan to establish the new 
board of review. The Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Water Resources Policy has 
ee this proposal in its recommenda- 
‘ons made public a few weeks ago. It is not 


at all impossible that this board of review 
— be established through means of a re- 
Tganization plan under the authority grant- 


ed the President in the current Reorganiza- 
tion Act, 


It is highly important that all of 
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our people be alerted to the danger to pre- 
vent any possibility of the Congress’ approv- 
ing such a plan. . 

Just why should we be fearful of this new 
board of review? Primarily because it would 
be another barrier between the people and 
the Government in carrying on a sound na- 
tional water policy. It would be a new in- 
strument of bureaucratic control which 
would serve to delay and defeat navigation 
and flocd-control projects vital to the sound 
development of our American system. 

The people of the country act through 
their elected representatives in the Congress 
to establish water policy. I’m sure all of you 
are familiar with the long and complicated 
process that must be carried out in order to 
change a flood control or navigation project 
from an idea into a reality. There are at 
least 28 separate steps in the authorization 
of such a project. The process adds up usu- 
ally to a number of years. Then, following 
authorization, there has been a long and 
sometimes even more difficult campaign to 
secure adequate appropriations to accom- 
plish the work. The board of review pro- 
posal could only result in adding more years 
to this long process. It would serve as a 
bottleneck and an often insurmountable 
levee to hold back many projects that would 
normally gain approval of the Congress in 
rapid fashion. It couid conceivably become 
a major instrument of political favoritism, 
far removed from the nonpartisan approach 
which most of our water agencies have 
adopted over the years as normal operating 
procedure. 

Our Federal water agencies have made 
many mistakes in the past, and they are like- 
ly to make more in the future. There is no 
question but that there should be better co- 
ordination of policy from time to time, but 
these mistakes are minor by comparison with 
the possibilities of error that would be almost 
certain with any new centralized control. 

We have achieved great progress in the 
past under our present system, and we are 
continuing to improve it. There is no 
demonstrable need for a new board of re- 
view, and I hope that we can prevent any 
such instrumentality from being established. 

The other great problem which faces us 
in the field of water policy is the increasingiy 
difficult fight we have to make to secure 
adequate appropriations for flood control and 
navigation projects. 

In 1927 when the disastrous flood of that 
year had created nationwide interest in river 
control, the total approved program of civil 
works amounted, in estimated cost, to about 
$1,200 million, that is, some $1.2 billion. 
About $800 million had at that time been 
appropriated to carry out this authorized 
program, which means that a backlog existed 
even then of about $400 million worth of 
work, at 1927 prices. 

In 1937, following the increased interest 
in flood control and waterway development 
reflected in the passage of the 1936 Fiood 
Control Act—with its declaration of policy 
that prevention of floods in cooperation with 
the States and other local political subdi- 
visions was a proper activity of the Federal 
Government—the backlog of uncompleted 
projects had grow from $400 million in 1927 
to $900 million worth of construction, at 
1937 prices. In 1947, after World War II, 
and when the concept of basinwide develop- 
ment was being generally accepted, the back- 
log had grown to $5.4 billion, at 1947 prices. 

Today the estimated cost of construction 
of all civil works projects which have been 
approved for construction by the Congress 
is approximately $19 billion, of which a total 
of less than $7 billion has beeh appropriated; 
thus, there exists today a backlog of projects, 
either not started or not completed of about 
$12 billion worth of work, at today’s prices. 

Admittedly many of the projects in this 
backlog have now become obsolete, or for 
some other reason should not be built. For 
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the sake of discussion, let us assume that 
one-third of all the work represented by 
today’s accumulated backlog should, for 
some reason or another, never be built. 
Even so, there would still remain $8 billion 
worth of economically sound, urgently need- 
ed, congressionally approved work either not 
started or not finished. This amount—$8 
billion—is greater than the accumulated 
total of all appropriations made since 1824 
for new construction for the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ civil-works projects. 

Now certainly, if there is any statistical 
support needed for my belief that our water 
resources program is critically lagging, it can 
be found in this ever-mounting backlog of 
from $400 million in 1927 to the $8 billion of 
today. I submit that this is at least a red 
flag we must heed in connection with our 
endeavors to insure the welfare and even the 
survival of future generations. 

An example of the present inadequate ap- 
propriations with which I happen to be fa- 
miliar may be of interest to some of you 
in the audience who know the history of the 
St. Louis flood-protection project. I was a 
member of the committee which visited the 
site of the flood damage in this area in 1951. 
The long process of study and evaluation to 
remedy this situation and to provide ade- 
quate protection for St. Louis did not result 
in the authorization of the St. Louis project 
until 1955. The United States engineers 
told our committee that the project could 
be completed after 2 years’ planning and 6 
years’ construction if adequate funds were 
made available during the period. I am told 
that in the budget for fiscal year 1957, less 
than 10 percent of the funds needed for 
planning alone are provided. If the appro- 
priations do not develop at a better rate than 
this, the St. Louis flood-control project will 
be still a project and not a reality for many 
years beyond the 8-year goal that was first 
proposed. : 

A minor but vastly important failure of 
the Congress in the matter of appropria- 
tions in the past few years has been the 
drastic reduction in funds for examinations 
and surveys. These funds have been re- 
duced so greatly that any major surveys must 
receive special earmarking from the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Congress. The re- 
duction in survey funds has been defended 
with the false logic that there is such a 
huge backlog of already authorized projects 
that there is no point to allowing further 
studies for any new project that might be 
authorized. 

This is a splendid example of that over- 
worked term ‘false economy.” It means 
that the Corps of Engineers is prevented 
from making adequate studies of any flood- 
control problem until some major or minor 
disaster occurs in the area, bringing suffi- 
cient pressure upon the Bureau of the 
Budget and/or the Congress to make special 
funds available for the study. It means the 
Corps is barred by lack of funds from exer- 
cising the normal review of the worth of 
existing projects which should be carried on 
at all times. I hope the Congress during 
this session will rid itself of this burden of 
sharply restrictive survey funds. 

According to the United States Weather 
Bureau, the climatic patterns of the North- 
ern Hemisphere are undergoing a change. 
It is believed that our country will be more 
and more affected by tropical hurricanes. 
More in recent years, and even more in the 
near future, it is believed, of these dreaded 
hurricanes will strike the United States 
mainland with their unleashed fury. Most 
of them bring torrential downpours. Since 
the newly developing patterns carry the 
hurricanes through the most highly indus- 
trialized and densely populated sections of 
the country, the awful possibilities—nay, 
probabilities—for disastrous catastrophes 
are truly frightening. Already this new pat- 
tern has cost the country 500 lives and an 
unknown amount of property damage var- 
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jously estimated at between $1 and §2 bil- 
lion. 

What is true of the Northeastern States 
in recent years is in varying degrees true 
of the entire Nation. There have been floods 
of major proportions elsewhere, too. In 1952 
the upper Mississippi River Basin was the 
scene of a flood of disaster proportions; 
this and lesser floods throughout the Na- 
tion snuffed out lives of 54 human beings 
and wreaked damage up to an estimated 
quarter billion dollars. Again in 1953, the 
State of Maine experienced a sudden thaw 
which swelled most of its rivers out of their 
banks; northwestern Iowa and most of the 
State of Louisiana were the scenes of major 
flooding. These and numerous smaller floods 
cost 40 lives and over $120 million in prop- 
erty damage. 

In 1954 the Midwest suffered three major 
floods; the Des Moines River, the Ohio River 
Valley, and the Chicago area were the worst 
sufferers. In the same year the Rio Grande 
Valley was a heavy sufferer from floodwaters. 
High waters in the wake of Hurricane Hazel 
wreaked considerable damage to the north- 
eastern section of the country. Total dam- 
age last year amounted to over $1.6 billion 
and 44 people lost their lives. As yet, the 
final toll of the Christmas disaster in Cali- 
fornia has not been determined. 

Special emphasis has been given by the 
administration and many Members of Con- 
gress toward developing some type of dis- 
aster-insurance program to cope with situa- 
tions such as developed in New England last 
year. I hope that some program can be 
worked out to alleviate the financial hard- 
ship brought on by tragic disasters which 
cannot be prevented by man, such as hurri- 
canes which come in from the sea. Per- 
haps there is even some way of helping to 
establish some reasonable type of flood 
insurance, 

It would be a legislative disaster, however, 
if the Congress were to accept the idea that 
the only help we can give the country in 
our fight against floods is some type of in- 
surance to compensate for damage. The 
only real insurance there can be is in the 
form of flood-control projects which will 
prevent floods. It wili be far cheaper in 
the long run and it is the type of forward- 
looking, affirmative approach to the problem 
which is consistent with every ideal of our 
American economy. 

Our country should no more turn to in- 
surance as a remedy for floods than it should 
turn to insurance for polio victims instead 
of devoting the funds to study and research 
for the development of the Salk vaccine to 
prevent the disease. Our primary job with 
fioods should be to prevent them, not to 
alleviate the suffering they cause, as much 
as we want to do this when a disaster does 
strike an unprotected area. 

The development of American water re- 
sources has contributed vastly to the story 
of American progress. We cannot afford to 
neglect their proper development in the fu- 
ture. Unless we move at a more rapid rate 
than we have in the past few years, we will 
lose irretrievable ground, at great cost to our 
people and our Government. 


National Seed Storage Facility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I sent to 
the desk a bill to be introduced as a com- 
Ppanion measure to S. 3095, a bill to pro- 
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vide for the establishment of a national 
seed storage facility. 

Mr. Speaker, President Eisenhower in 
his special agricultural message called 
attention to the fact that “we must find 
new crops offering new opportunities and 
benefits” to farmers. Much of the hope 
for increasing the economic well-being of 
agriculture and for keeping fully em- 
ployed our agricultural resources depends 
upon developing new markets, new uses 
and new crops. 

As you know, the President recom- 
mended an increase of 25 percent in the 
research appropriation for the Agricul- 
tural Research Service and for grants- 
in-aid to State experiment stations. 

In the development of new plants and 
new crops, it is paramount that plant 
breeders have access to a wide variety of 
plant stocks since although the plants in 
themselves may not be valuable as new 
crops they often contain needed genetic 
characteristics which can be utilized in 
producing new commercial crops such as 
soybeans and grain sorghums which have 
become so important in our agriculture. 

Although Federal and State experi- 
ment stations have been doing the best 
they can to preserve parent stocks of 
plants and seeds, they neither have ade- 
quate space nor appropriate storage fa- 
cilities for holding such stocks over a 
long period of time. Since research is a 
primary activity of the Department of 
Agriculture and is carried on in the gen- 
eral public interest, it is necessary that 
the development of more extensive facili- 
ties to maintain crop plant and breeding 
materials must also primarily be carried 


"on as a national function. 


I, therefore, introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
and maintain a national seed storage 
facility. 


Let’s Look at the Record, Mr. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Harry S. Truman lately has been bandy- 
ing around, contrary to any fact, the im- 
pression that our great Vice President 
called him a traitor. I commend to the 
American people and to Mr. Truman, 
who has demonstrated his proficiency at 
name calling, the following article by 
David Lawrence, as it appeared in to- 
day’s issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

PRESIDENT’S VIEWS ARE CITED To CLEAR UP 
“TRAITOR” ISSUE 

WASHINGTON, February 6.—Nobody ever 
called Harry Truman a traitor or disloyal 
and the former President ought to know it. 
What his faulty memory is striving to recall 
rather vaguely, is that his administration was 
attacked in the 1952 and 1954 campaigns for 
being soft on communism. That’s an issue 
which, if Mr. Truman wants it so, can readily 
be revived for public debate, and the facts 
spread upon the record once more. 


For Mr. Truman has never explaineg 
he signed two letters—one on April 30, 1 y 
and one on April 7, 1947, praising the lat 
Harry Dexter White, whose connection With 
a Soviet spy ring had been called to his gt 
tention on February 4, 1946, by J. Rj, 
Hoover, director of the FBI. al 

When Attorney General Browne]! Aisclogeq 
the facts about the Harry Dexter White Cage 
in November 1953, he never called Mr, Tr 
man disloyal, as the Trumanites were Quick 
to charge in an effort to evoke sympathy fo; 
their side. What Mr. Brownell dig Was to 
question the judgment and administratiy, 
efficiency of the Truman administration in 
letting Communist stooges slip through theiy 
fingers. The most carefully worded stat. 
ment of the case came not from Vice Pre, 
dent Nixon or any other Republican Spokes. 
man but from General Eisenhower himself in 
an address delivered at Milwaukee on Octobe 
3, 1952. 

The prepared text, which uses the wor 
“treason” three times reads in part as fg. 
lows: 

“I have come to Milwaukee tonight t) 
talk to you about communism and free. 
gom. *°¢** 

“These two ideas are as opposed as anger 
is to safety, as sickness is to health, as weak. 
ness to strength, as darkness to light. Great 
truths can, at times, be startlingly simple, 
This one is of that kind. It is so simple 
truth that it seems almost too obvious, a). 
most stale. 

“But let not our memories be too short, 
Only a few years have passed since many 
moved among us who argued cunningly 
against this plain truth. Their speech was 
persuasive, and their vocabulary clever. Re. 
member? It went like this: ‘After all, while 
we stand for political democracy, they stand 
for economic democracy. Fundamentally 
these are but two slightly different roads to 
the same goal. We both believe in freedom’ 

“We must all remember that sophisticated 
lie. We will never forget it. For it partly 
poisoned two whole decades of our national 
life. It insinuated itself into our schools, 
our public forums, some of our news chan 
nels, some of our labor unions and—most 
terrifyingly—into our Government itself. 

“What did this penetration into Govern 
ment mean? It meant contamination in 
some degree of virtually every department, 
every agency, every bureau, every section of! 
our Government. It meant a government 
by men whose very brains were confused 
by the opiate of this deceit. These men were 
advisers in a foreign policy that—on one side 
of the world—weakly bowed before the tri- 
umph in China of Communists hailed 4 
‘agrarian reformers.’ On the other side of 
the world this policy condoned the surrender 
of whole nations to an implacable enemy 
whose appetite for conquest sharpened with 
every victory. This penetration meant 4 
domestic policy whose tone was set by mel 
who sneered and scoffed at warnings of the 
enemy infiltrating our most secret counsels. 

“It meant—in its most ugly triumph- 
treason itself.” 

ILLUSION AND BETRAYAL 


“These years have, indeed, been a harrow 
ing time in our history. It has been a time 
of both honest illusion and dishonest be 
trayal—both terribly costly. It has been 4 
time that should have taught us, with cold 
finality, the truth about freedom and com 
munism. 

“Most of us, young or old, wise or naive, 
have learned. An important few have no. 
They have learned very little—and they ad- 
mit nothing. They are men about whol 
there is nothing great except their vanlly 
and their complacency. They are proud 
prisoners of their own mistakes. 

“Who are these men? 

“They are those who cheered the blithe 
dismissal of the Alger Hiss case as & 
herring. They are those who applauded 2 
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s ago when an administration servant 
dly declared that Communists in our 
national life were not very important, and 
that we should not waste time chasing phan- 
_ They are those who slapped their 
sides With laughter when the same man dis- 
missed the quest for Communists in our 
Government as a kind of silly game being 
played in the Bureau of Wildlife and Fish- 


ae you think these fish stories, ghost 
stories, and animal stories are really very 
amusing? Such comedy touches do little 
to relieve the tragic knowledge that we have 
peen for years the gullible victims of Com- 
munist espionage experts. These experts in 
treason have plundered us of secrets involv- 
ing our highest diplomatic decisions, our 
atomic research. Tragically, we do not know 
how much more our security may have been 
jeopardized. * * * 

“you can never cure malignant growth 
just by @ hearty bedside manner. I must 
be blunt, for this is a serious matter. I speak 
not as a partisan or as a candidate but 
simply as an American citizen—moved to 
honest anger by this persistent, gnawing 
threat of Communist treason in our national 
life. I know that millions of both parties 
today are moved to anger and to action. 

“Neither these millions nor I have pa- 
tience any longer with those whose com- 
placency excuses our Government’s failures 
as Wholly unavoidable.” 

OBSERVED FIFTH COLUMNS 


Mr. Eisenhower then recalled his own ob- 
servation of fifth columns in Europe. He 
added that “it is the prerogative of govern- 
ment to set the strictest test upon loyalty” 
and that it is a privilege, not a right, to work 
for the United States Government. He de- 
clared that the Bill of Rights “contains no 
grant of privilege for a group of people to 
join together to destroy the Bill of Rights.” 
He said: 

“A group—like the Communist conspir- 
acy—dedicated to the ultimate destruction 
of all civil liberties cannot be allowed to 
claim civil liberties as its privileged sanc- 
tuary from which to carry on subversion of 
the Government.” 

It is a great speech and certainly its doc- 
trines should appeal equally today to the 
rank and file of Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans. Reprints should be widely dis- 
tributed by the Fund for the Republic, since 
it has sent out literature on the other side 
of the same controversy. 


Compensation to the Crow Indians for 


Lands Needed in Construction of Yel- 
lowtail Dam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr.FJARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
want to include an editorial from the 
February 3, 1956, issue of the Sheridan 
Press, a newspaper in Sheridan, Wyo. 
The editorial indicates some of the rea- 
sons why I think my colleagues should 
Support House Joint Resolution 516, 
Which authorizes and instructs the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to accept the $5 
million offer of the Crow Tribal Council 
for the lands that will be needed for the 
Construction of Yellowtail Dam _ in 
Montana: 


No Acruat Loss 


Senator JAMEs E. Murray, of Montana, ap- 
pears to be the prime’mover in the continued 
pressure against the Crow Indians to provide 
right-of-way for the Yellowtail Dam. The 
Montana Senator insists that a major appro- 
priation of $4 million for the dam for the 
fiscal year of 1956 will be lost unless that 
right-of-way is provided immediately. 

Because there could be such a loss of an 
appropriation, Senator Murray and the De- 
partment of the Interior are insisting that 
condemnation proceedings be used to acquire 
this right-of-way. In fact, the Department 
of the Interior has announced that it has al- 
ready asked the Department of Justice to in- 
stitute this method to wrest legal possession 
from the Crows of approximately 7,000 acres 
of land in the Big Horn Canyon. 

From the beginning we have strenuously 
opposed this method of seizing land from 
the Crow Indians. It is nothing more than 
a use of legal force to take land from the 
tribe. And the project itself would provide 
about one-third of its total irrigation for 
other Indian-owned lands. 

To justify such methods of using legal 
force against the Crows simply because an 
appropriation would be lost is. certainly 
clouding the issue. There is no permanent 
loss in the loss of an appropriation. Even 
though the legal status of the appropriation 
may expire, there is no actual loss. If Con- 
gress saw fit to make such an appropriation 
@ year ago, it shouldn’t be too difficult to 
convince the committees and Members of 
the House and Senate that it should be made 
again if it was properly justified in the first 
place. 

Actually, this loss of an appropriation is 
about like removing cash in a business house 
from the cash register to the safe for safety 
over night. Since the Treasury or the tax- 
payers still have the money, it can be made 
available for use at some future time. And 
if the project is still justifiable and good, 
Congress would almost certainly reappropri- 
ate it. 

The mere fact there appears to be such 
pressure and such a demand for haste in 
a project for which there is no great imme- 
diate need makes one wonder if Senator 
Murray is concerned lest Congress may re- 
fuse to set the funds up again. The river, 
the canyon, and the lands will all still be 
there when Congress is ready. The loss of 
an appropriation is not excuse for the use 
of threatening tactics against the Crow In- 
dians. 

Clearly water development means a larger 
population, and a larger economy. It means 
progress and prosperity. It means growth. 

And it is something Wyoming can do 
something about, utilizing its own abilities 
and resources. 

For other things, Wyoming might have to 
wait, but through heads-up promotion and 
planning, as provided by the Natural Re- 
source Board, this State can expect a con- 
sistent growth. 

There is a future in water in Wyoming. 





Babel Drowns Call To Battle in Slum 
Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, please per- 
mit me to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress to a very scholarly 
series of articles relating to the housing 
problem in America prepared ky Phil G. 
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Goulding, of the Washington Bureau of 


the Cleveland Plain Dealer. The first 

article appeared on January 28, 1956, 

and is entitled “Babel ‘Drowns Call To 

Battle in Slum Fight.” 

BaBEL DROWNS CALL To BATTLE IN SLUM FIGHT 
(By Phil G. Goulding) 

WASHINGTON, January 28.—Decay can be 
whipped and American cities saved from 
eventual bankruptcy only if the flood of new 
slums growing each day can be brought un- 
der control. 

Success is mandatory. 

This is the consensus of top Government 
Officials, including Albert M. Cole, boss of the 
Housing Home Finance Agency, whose juris- 
diction extends to all Federal housing de- 
partments. 

How can it be done? The opinions range 
widely, both in the executive branch and 
Congress. Real estate and home builders’ 
lobbies are powerful. There are liberal and 
conservative approaches. 

But one pcint is clear: Something must be 
done, and soon. 

MAJOR PROBLEMS 

The human disease, the killing sicknesses, 
the juvenile delinquency, the charred bodies 
found in firetrap ashes are news to no one. 
Slums are directly involved in 45 percent of 
major crimes, 55 percent of young delin- 
quency, 60 percent of tuberculosis cases, 35 
percent of fires. 

They also cost you money. 

A southern metropolis collected only 514 
percent of its property tax money from 
slums but gave those districts 53 percent of 
its health, police, and fire facilities. 

Columbus, Ohio, estimates that it costs 
each person $14.63 a year to pay for the city’s 
losses in deteriorated sections. Milwaukee 
bought a fire engine for $25,000 for a new 
neighborhood. Operation expenses run $90,- 
000 a year. The fire chief pointed out that 
the cleaning up of a single blighted ward 
would have released 1 of its 3 engine com- 
panies for the new homes and avoided the 
expenditure. 

Even multipled across the country, these 
extravagances are pennies compared to losses 
sustained by keeping such areas out of pro- 
duction. 

Chicago has a downtown decayed area 
now 40 percent delinquent in taxes. If re- 
developed, this could provide 2 million square 
feet of space for commercial use, add 21,000 
jobs, boost the annual payroll by $84 mil- 
lion and increase tax receipts 7 times. 

Cost of effective nationwide slum clear- 
ance, with renewal, redevelopment, and relo- 
cation, is so gigantic that even educated 
estimates must be accepted with reserva- 
tions. 

An advisory committee appointed by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in 1953 predicted that it 
would take an outlay of $15 billion to clear, 
slums and another $9 billion for public 
improvements in rehabilitated areas. 

ONLY A START 

This would be only the beginning. It has 
been estimated that 5 million units would 
have to be built to replace those torn down, 
plus the salvaging of deteriorating units, 
plus dealing with millions of additional 
units beyond hope outside of slum areas. 

Commissioner James W. Follin of the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration—one of the 
several principalities in Cole’s jurisdiction— 
notes that only 27.5 million of 39.3 million 
nonfarm dwellings in the United States are 
“good housing.” 

SUBSTANDARD 


At least 7 million of the remaining ~.12.1 
are “substandard.” Half of these are badly 
dilapidated. The other 5.1 million have 
varying degrees of deficiencies requiring cor- 
rection. 

Many Americans maintain that there will 
always be slums until there is sufficient low- 
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rent housing, and that there will never 
be enough low-rent housing until the Fed- 
eral Government comes through with a gi- 
gantic public housing program. 

The National Housing Conference, for in- 
stance, declares that there should be 500,000 
units a year if reasonable progress is to be 
made. While recognizing that this would be 
presently impossible, it recommends a return 
to the provisions of the 1949 Housing Act and 
grants of 200,000 a year until the original 
810.000 units authorized then by Congress 
are exhausted. 

Agreement comes neither from the present 
administration nor from the present Con- 
gress. 

In 1954, the legislators approved 35,000 new 
units. Added to 33,000 already under con- 
tract, this gave a workload of 68,000 for the 
following two years. Last year, Congress au- 
thorized 45,000. It also eliminated an ad- 
ministration feature of the 1954 act which 
tied the allocation of new public housing 
starts to urban renewal programs. 

This was contrary to the Eisenhower ap- 
proach. Cole insists that public housing 
cannot be detached from the overall opera- 
tion of neighborhood improvement. He em- 
phasizes that it cannot be a free-wheeling 
activity, heedless of other efforts to halt city 
decay. 

Part of the basic thinking behind the 1954 
act was this theory that public housing 
should be given only to communities which 
have developed comprehensive plans on how 
to better the living conditions of all citizens 
living in substandard homes, blighted areas, 
and slums beyond the hope of salvage. 

The new law was founded on the theory 
that you cannot rebuild a city of 10 million 
families; that practical considerations make 
it necessary to restore and to renovate where 
possible. 

It brought into the language such terms as 
“workable program” and “urban renewal” 
and “FHA section 220.” 

Its philosophy was twO-pointed: Piecemeal 
attacks of slums will not work; local respon- 
sibility and private enterprise are the key- 
stones of action. 

This series of stories will deal with its 
progress to date. 


Pianning Is First Weapon in War on 
Slums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, please per- 
mit me to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress to the second of a series 
of articles on the housing problem in 
America, written by Phil G. Goulding, of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer Bureau in 
Washington. This article appeared on 
January 30, 1956, and is entitled “Plan- 
ning Is First Weapon in War on Slums”: 
PLANNING Is FinST WEAPON IN WAR ON SLUMS 

(By Phil G. Goulding) 

WASHINGTON, January 29.—You can’t fight 
a slum without a program. 

Eighty United States cities have carried 
their fights to the point of obtaining Fed- 
eral approval of a workable program. 

Another 16 communities have submitted 
programs to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Twelve of these are under review 
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in regional offices. Four have been cleared 
to Washington. 

Seventy more cities are in the process of 
developing these plans. 

A workable program is more than a stack 
of papers in triplicate and a sheath of ques- 
tionnaires. It is a preliminary analysis of a 
community’s slum and blight problem and 
and an outline of how to solve it. 

It must include an estimate of the cost and 
evidence of the financial capacity of the city 
to take action. It is a guaranty tnat there 
is something more in the works than an at- 
tempt to clear slums pocket by pocket, an 
approach believed to be fruitless by officials 
of this administration. 

Approval by the city council is a pre- 
requisite for the Federal aids to urban re- 
newal—loans and capital grants, Federal 
Housing Administration mortgage insurance 
under sections 220 and 221. Prior to a 1955 
congressional amendment, it was a pre- 
requisite also for low-rent public housing. 

NO PATERNALISM 


The workable program must come first, 
Officials explain, because the present anti- 
slum law is not a paternalistic measure. It 
is based upon the principle that the Federal 
Government will help cities help themselves. 

Critics who complain that Washington’s 
part should be greater are advised to take 
their complaints to Congress, which wrote 
the Housing Act in 1954. 

When a city council approves a program, 
it commits the locality to the attainment of 
these essential objectives: 

Sound housing and health codes, so that 
illegal and substandard structures and areas 
will no longer be tolerated. 


ZONES TO BE PLANNED 


Master planning for the community’s de- 
velopment, designating residential, commer- 
cial, industrial, and public land; plotting 
the roads; identifying necessary public im- 
provements. 

Basic analysis of neighborhoods and the 
kind of treatment needed. Where are the 
slums and blighted areas, what is their 
extent and density, what are the racial and 
income characteristics of the people involved? 

An effective administrative organization to 
run the program, to assure that there is 
adequate legal authority for agencies under- 
taking slum clearance and rehabilitation, to 
guarantee that standards in zoning, housing, 
building, plumbing, and electricity ean be 
enforced. 

Financial capacity to carry out the pro- 
gram. The Federal Government will pay as 
much as two-thirds of the costs of land 
acquisition and site clearing. Communities 
must contribute the rest. 

Rehousing of displaced persons, 

Citizen participation. 

CITY’S PLAN APPROVED 


Cleveland received approval of its work- 
able program last June, becoming the first 
Ohio city and the 35th in the country to 
qualify for Federal assistance under the 1954 
act. 

More recently, Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator Albert M. Cole, has approved 
workable programs for ‘three other Ohio 
cities—Cincinnati, Dayton, and Hamilton. 
Four more, Columbus, Martin’s Ferry, Toledo, 
and Warren, have applications in the works. 

Only New Jersey and Pennsylvania among 
Northern States have more plans approved 
or underway. Several Southern States, with 
smaller communities, are in the lead. 

Cleveland had beén engaged in various 
phases of urban redevelopment long before 
the 1954 act. So had many other cities. 
Slum clearance programs underway under 
the 1949 law could be continued or converted 
to take advantage of 1954 benefits. 


February ” 


Half Billion in Federai Funds Is Fighting 
United States Slums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, please per: 
mit me to call the attention of the Mem. 
bers of Congress to the third of a Series 
of articles on the housing problem jp 
America which appeared in the Cleye. 
land Plain Dealer under date of Jap. 
uary 31, 1956, written by Phil G. Goulg. 
ing, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer By. 
reau in Washington. Mr. Goulding; 
very scholarly summarization is entitle 
“Half Billion in Federal Funds Is Fight. 
ing United States Slums”: 

HALF BILLION IN FEDERAL FuNpS Is Ficutyg 
UNITED STATES SLUMS 


(By Phil G. Goulding) 


WASHINGTON, January 30.—More than one. 
half billion dollars of Federal money is work. 
ing to prevent and eliminate United States 
slums. 

For every Federal dollar spent, housing 
officials point out, private enterprise and local 
governments spend five. i 

The men running the Washington end of 
the show concede some flaws in the law and 
some flaws in administration. But they he 
lieve they are making real progress. So does 
President Eisenhower. 

Sixty-one urban renewal projects were in- 
itiated last year. 

Twenty-three moved 
operations. 

At year’s end, there were 340 federally 
assisted slum clearance and urban renewal 
projects approved -by the Federal Govern- 
ment. These were in 218 communities—in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, and 29 States. 


PROCESSED IN STEPS 


This doesnot mean teams of men were 
busy demolishing dilapidated houses in this 
many areas. Projects in which Federal 
money is involved are processed by the Urban 
Renewal Administration in these steps: 

Preapplication, survey and planning a)- 


into actual site 


‘plication, preliminary planning, preliminary 


project report, final planning, application for 
loan-and-grant funds, project execution. 

All of these follow the drafting and 4p 
proval of a city’s workable program if they 
were initiated after the effective date of the 
new Housing Act, August 2, 1954. Those 
with earlier origins are under the 1949 lav, 
before the days of the workable progral 
requirement. 

ONE BIG DIFFERENCE 


So far as the antislum program is Ccol- 
cerned, there is one major difference betweel 
the two acts. 

Under the earlier bill, communities coy 
undertake to clear slum areas with Federal 
assistance. 

The 1954 act provides help not only 
clear and redevelop sections which cannot 
be saved but also to prevent the spread 
of blight into good areas and to rehabilitate 
those economically restorable. 

Federal help comes in three forms: Prep 
aration of the area for redevelopment # 
rehabilitation, the actual redevelopment 
and the rehousing of displaced families. 


EXECUTING 110 PROJECTS 


Outright financial assistance is available 
only in the first instance. Included até 
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g advances made to help communi- 

‘oc finance surveys before site operations 
seal way, temporary loans used by the 
oe as working capital in acquiring slum 
as and structures and clearing them, and 
capital grants for this purpose. 

Of the 340 projects in the mill, 110 are in 
the execution stage. Local governments, 
directly or through a qualified public agency, 
gre making the areas ready for redevelop- 
ment or rehabilitation. The land is then 

1d to private enterprise or to public bodies 
= the uses called for in urban renewal 


plans. 
UNITED STATES PAYS TWO-THIRDS 

The difference between the amount re- 
ceived from this sale and the total cost of 
iand acquisition and demolition of build- 
ings is considered the net cost. The Fed- 
eral Government will pay two-thirds of this. 
Federal funds are not used for actual con- 
struction or rehabilitation of houses in 
roject areas. ; 
Another 106 projects among the 340 are in 
final planning stages. The urban renewal 
administration has approved a preliminary 
report and the local authority has perfected 
aplan and presented it in final form. Allo- 
cation of loan-and-grant funds is just 


ahead. " 


plannin 


APPLICATIONS APPROVED 


One hundred and twenty-four projects 
are in preliminary planning. Applica- 
tions for assistance have been approved by 
the URA. Planning advances may be issued 
if the local authorities request the money. 
Some $21 millon in such advances have been 
cleared, a hike of nearly 45 percent over a 
year ago. ~ 

Besides $185 million in grant contracts 
committed, the Federal Government has 
reserved $369 million for others of these 
specific projects in the planning cycle. 

Of the 340 projects initiated, 266 are being 
carried out under the 1949 act and 74 under 
the 1954 legislation. Sixty-one of the latter 
began after passage of the new law; 13 were 
converted from old to new. 


ALL FUNDS COMMITTED 


All of $500 million authorized in 1949 has 
been committed or specifically reserved. The 
housing agency is now working on an addi- 
tional $200 million appropriated last summer 
for this fiscal year. That appropriation in- 
cluded another $200 million for fiscal 1957 
and $100 million to be used at the Presi- 
dent's discretion. 

President Eisenhower said in his budget 
message that major progress was in sight for 
the first time. He predicted that by the end 
of the year 49 projects would be completed, 
237 actively underway, and 112 in the plan- 
ning stage. 

Eight Ohio cities are participating in urban 
tenewal, with 15 projects. Only 2 are in the 
execution stage—1 in Cleveland and 1 in 
Cincinnati. Six are in final planning—To- 
ledo, Hamilton, Dayton, Columbus, and two 
In Cleveland. Four in Youngstown and one 
each in Cleveland, Columbus, and Steuben- 
ville are in preliminary planning. 

Other supplemental Government 
include: 

Outright planning grants to cities of less 
than 25,000, to regional planning authorities, 
and to metropolitan planning groups. Con- 
gress Voted $3 million for these special cases 
In 1954. Some $819,000 has been approved 
or is reserved, 


Demonstration grants for selected pilot 
Operations. The Federal Government will 
in two-thirds of the cost, on the theory 
ar — results will add sufficiently to gen- 
io nowledge to benefit the Nation. One 
Cley is @ proposed test in which the 
- fland Metropolitan Housing Authority 
ants to rehabilitate all dwellings on 15 
—— of land in one Garden Valley block. 
. €deral housing officials hope to get all of 
€ 1949 law projects into development stage 


aids 
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by June 30. They point out however, that 
they can only provide assistance, There are 
local. not Federal, projects. 





Easier United States Slum Aid Bogged 
Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1$56 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, please per- 
mit me to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the fourth of a 
series of articles on the housing problem 
in America, prepared by Phil G. Gould- 
ing, of the Washington Bureau of the 
Cleveland Piain Dealer. This article 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
under date of February 1, 1956, and is 
entitled “Easier United States Slum Aid 
Bogged Down”: 

EASIER UNITED STATES SituM AID BOGGED 
DOwWN—OFFICIALS DENY CRITICS’ CRY OF 
FAILURE 

(By Phil G. Goulding) 

WASHINGTON, January 31.—Federal Hous- 
ing officials were jubilant over congressional 
action permitting liberal Government in- 
surance of loans on homes and apartments 
in neighborhoods threatened by slums. 

These sections of the law were to bring 
private money into the slum and urban re- 
newal picture. 

“They should do more to halt the decay 
of our cities than any single effort now hbe- 
ing made.” 

This was the statement of Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator Norman P. Mason. It 
was made in September 1954. 

Sixteen months have passed. 

Section 220 of the Housing Act provided 
for Federal Housing Administration mort- 
gage insurance for single or multifamily 
rental dwellings in urban renewal areas, and 
for both new and rehabilitated structures. 

Federal commitments have been made to 
only three projects, all in the Delano Vil- 
lage area of New York City. 

FEW AUTHORIZED 

Section 221 permits the FHA to stand be- 
hind mortgages on low-cost, owner-occu- 
pied private housing for persons displaced 
by slum-clearance operations. 

A mere handful has been authorized. 

Why has a law greeted with such enthu- 
siasm apparently produced such meager re- 
sults? Critics are crying failure. Govern- 
ment officials believe there has been no 
failure. 

Since the results cited above appear to 
carry the case of the critics without fur- 
ther elaboration, these pieces will tell the 
Government’s side of the story. 

While other sections of the older hous- 
ing law provided for Government insurance 
of mortgages on rental housing and indi- 
vidual homes, they were not designed for 
urban renewal. The new sections were. 

Restrictions in the earlier act made it 
unfeasible for private builders to come into 
blighted areas. FHA could only go so far. 
The risk was in many cases considered too 
great for the Government to back apartment 
projects in slum areas with taxpayers’ money. 

Applications were submitted under sec- 
tions 203 and 207 of the old act, and most 
of the projects initiated under that law have 
proceeded with Government insurance au- 


thorized by those provisions. 
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BELIEVED TOO BINDING 


But the administration and the Congress 
believed the measure too binding. Principal 
difference is that under 220, passed in the 
1954 act, the FHA can take into account the 
future redevelopment of an area under the 
urban renewal plan as its basis for accepting 
the mortgage risk. 

Under other FHA mortgage programs, 
builders initiate their own undertakings, and 
apply through normal lending channels for 
Government insurance. Under 220, the ini- 
tiative comes from local governments. 

Before a ‘project sponsor or builder may 
apply for section 220 insurance, the area in 
which he wants to build must first have beeh 
certified as eligible by housing and home 
finance administrator Albert M. Cole. 

If the project is proceeding under the 1949 
law, it must be established that it has re- 
ceived a Federal aid contract and meets 
other specific conditions. 


THIRTY-FIVE JOBS CERTIFIED 


If the project was initiated under the 1954 
act, Cole’s certification must follow approval 
of a workable program and completion of an 
urban renewal plan. 

As of today, Cole has certified 35 projects 
as eligible for section 220. 

Thirty-three received their eligibility 
stamp last April 19. These were in 11 States, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. Included was the Longwood project in 
Cleveland. 

Two have been added more recently—one 
in Kansas City and another in Philadelphia. 

The 35 certifications may be measured 
against the 110 urban renewal projects which 
have reached the stage of execution. The 
obvious charge: Why have fewer than one- 
third of the projects been declared eligible 
for a program so joyously hailed? 

BEGUN UNDER OLD LAW 


The answer of Government officials 
two: 

With two exceptions, all 110 projects were 
begun under the 1949 law, before the days of 
220. Many of them are strictly slum clear- 
ance ventures which do not provide for resi- 
dential reuse of the land and are conse- 
quently not eligible for 220. They have no 
need of it. 

Not more than 40 of the old-law projects 
have requested 220 assistance. That is an 
HHFA estimate. 

Housing authorities emphasize, and critics 
agree, that the hope for section 220 is under 
the 1954 act, in projects designed from the 
beginning to take advantage of it. These 
are in the earlier stages of planning. Re- 
habilitation is a major advantage of the new 
law. The earlier legislation had no such 
provisions. 

While these logical positions may clear 
Administrator Cole of allegations that he has 
not moved quickly enough in certification, 
they leave unaswered the next major ques- 
tion: 

With 35 certifications, why has Mason's 
FHA made only 3 commitments and these all 
to 1 general project? 

The next story will go into the FHA part 
of the operation. 


are 





United States Can Aid, Cannot Force, 
Building Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, please per= 
mit me to call the attention of the 
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Members of Congress to the fifth of a 

series of articles on the housing problem 

in America by Phil G. Goulding, of the 

Washington bureau of the Cleveland 

Plain Dealer, which appeared in the 

Cleveland Plain Dealer on February 2, 

1956. This very scholarly article is 

entitled “United States Can Aid, Cannot 

Force, Building Work.” 

UNITED StaTES CaN Arm, CANNOT FORCE, BUILD- 
ING WorRK—FHA OFFICIALS ASSERT INVES- 
TORS LaG ; 

(By Phil G. Goulding) 

WASHINGTON, February 1.—The Federal 
Government cannot put guns at the heads 
of private builders and demand that they 
start building. 

This point is emphasized by top brass in 
the Federal Housing Administration when 
they are questioned about FHA-insured 
mortgages under section 220 of the 1954 
Housing Act. 

Thirty-five urban-renewal projects have 
been certified by the Housing and Home 
Finance Administration as eligible for such 
insurance. FHA has made only 3 commit- 
ments, and those 3 portions of 1 project. 

That record looks poor. But officials point 
out, in at least half of the 35 areas there 
have been no active negotiations between 
private sponsors and FHA offices. Develop- 
ment authorities have not offered the land 
to builders. Builders have made no appli- 
cations to take advantage of the certifica- 
tions. 

UNITED STATES NOT BUILDING 

It is stressed that this is not a Federal pro- 
gram, such as the building of aircraft car- 
riers, in which the Federal Government has 
only itself to blame for lack of progress. The 
Government is not supplying the money. It 
is not building the apartments. That is 
the job of the private builder, and it is the 
job of the local authorities running the 
cities’ urban-renewal programs to offer land 
to builders and to interest them. 

In seven cases, applications from builders 
have been received and are being processed. 

Here is the rundown and the FHA com- 
ment on each: 

Manhattantown, N. Y.: Negotiations be- 
gan more than a year ago, simultaneously 
with those of Delano Village, where 762 units 
have received a commitment of $6,658,000. 
The sponsors were asked for credit informa- 
tion 9 months ago. This information has 
just been received. 

SPEED EXPECTED 

Pratt Institute in Brooklyn and Lenox 
Terrace in the Bronx: With the 2 above 
projects, these comprised the 4 original 
pilot cases. They all came in at the same 
time. It was agreed that priority would be 
given the others. These can now be wound 
up quickly, with action expected in 30 to 90 
days. 

St. John’s Village in Jersey City and Park- 
way Triangle in Philadelphia: Applications 
were received last fall. Progress is good. 

Southwest Tempoe, Philadelphia—appli- 
cation for 220 insurance has been in for more 
than a year. The FHA is all ready to go, 
and has been for some time. It is awaiting 
approval of plans by the Pennsylvania State 
Planning Commission. 

Private Enterprise Redevelopment Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland.—On the edge of commit- 
ment. It is believed that a contract satis- 
factory to the sponsor will be ready immi- 
nently—within a few days. 

Several additional projects are being 
worked over in the preapplication stage, 
while Cleveland’s Garden Valley has not 
been certified by Cole, negotiations with 
FHA have been underway for months. 

CUTTING REDTAPE 

Administrator Cole is hopeful of cutting 

redtape, but refuses to move without cau- 
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tion. He emphasizes that the impact of 
these projects will be felt for generations. 

Activities involve separate considerations 
by municipal authorities, the Urban Renew- 
als Administration, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the builder sponsors and lend- 
ing institutions. All must be coordinated. 

Critics point out that it is not entirely 
the fault of the builder if restrictions elimi- 
nating his profit keep him out of the pro- 
gram. Change the law to lure him in, they 
say, or relax overly strict interpretation. 

Housing Officials believe the major hob- 
bling feature which discouraged builders 
was one written in the 1954 act. 

Congress directed that proposed projects 
be appraised on a basis of estimated value. 
This meant that the character of the neigh- 
borhood was necessarily taken into consid- 
eration. 

APPRAISAL CHANGED 

While mortgages on rental structures of 
five or more units could be insured up to 90 
percent of the appraisal, this resulted in far 
less than 90 percent of the builder’s cost. 
A miliion-dollar project in the heart of an 
urban renewal area could not be given the 
same appraisal as one in a swanky residen- 
tial neighborhood. 

This became obvious during the first year 
of the law. 

At the administration’s request, Congress 
last year amended the measure to make ap- 
praisals based on actual replacement cost. 
Higher appraisals mean less equity from the 
sponsor. 

It is felt that this will have tremendous 
impact. President Eisenhower’ estimates 
that applications for urban renewal mort- 
gage insurance will rise from less than 2,000 
units in 1955 to 75,000 in 1957. 

Housing bosses believe the builders will 
come in, now that they can get liberal terms 
under section 220 denied them in any other 
FHA mortgage insurance. 

A final story will spell out specific build- 
ers’ objections to the section and the re- 
plies of Government officials. 


Officials Deny Windfall—Ghost of FHA 
Still Walks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, please per- 
mit me to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to 
the sixth and last of a series of articles 
which appeared in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer on February 3, 1956, on the hous- 
ing problem in America. This article 
was written by Phil G. Goulding, of the 
Washington Bureau of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, and is entitled “Officials 
Deny Windfall Ghost of FHA Still 
Walks.” This article very graphically il- 
lustrates the need for revising the Fed- 
eral laws on housing: 

OFFICIALS DENY WINDFALL—GHOST oF FHA 
STILL WALKS 
(By Phil G. Goulding) 

WASHINGTON, February 2.—Government of- 
ficials scoff at the charge that the ghost of 
the infamous windfall scandals of 2 years ago 
still haunts the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. 

Some builders and civic slum fighters 
allege that FHA is overly cautious in its ad- 
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ministration of mortgage insurance for ur! 
renewal projects, fearing a repetition of f 
tastic sponsor profits and embarrassin = 
gressional investigations. 

Authorities responsible for administe 
section 220 of the housing act Contend thy 
the ghost has been exorcised. They do smn 
to a period of ultraconservatism in the Pn 
days of the 1954 act, when the agency = 
still extremely windfall conscious, . 

Part of this conservatism sprang fro 
congressional caution, which set up the om 
stick to be used in appraising proposeq Pro). 
ects. Amendments enacted last year chan, i 
the appraisal law and eliminated the major 
obstacle to 220 mortgage insurance, F 

TERMS LIBERALIZED 

Part of it was exemplified in the FHA 
charter setup. The administration holds the 
majority of preferred stock in corporations 
established for 220 projects. Delayed iyi, 
dend restrictions locked up the money py; 
into the corporation by sponsor builders, 


Thus hobbled, builders declined to par. 
ticipate. The terms were liberalized by 
FHA last February, so that builders coy 
extract their money under certain cir. 
cumstances. A recent directive remove 
the “bugs” of this liberalization, permit. 
ting sponsors to pay themselves back as 
return of capital rather than taxable 
earnings. 

Housing officials here feel the second 
principal barrier to greater building a¢. 
tivity under 220 was thus removed. 

From the field, where sponsors are w- 
dergoing daily negotiations with local 
FHA offices, come many more complaints 
against the law and the manner in which 
it is being administered. 

Here are a few with official answers: 

The charge: That the law permits rea- 
sonable profit, but that FHA allows only 
5 percent. With a 10 percent figure, the 
builder still must have cash equal to3 
percent of the total cost; with 5 percent 
profit, his equity must be 6 percent. 

The reply: Congress warned FHA not 
to go over 10. A full 10 percent woul 
amount to an outright subsidy in many 
areas. It is untrue that FHA will per 
mit only five. In the one commitment 
made—three Delano village projects it 
New York—the builder was allowed i 
percent. 

The pertinent directive to field office 
reads that fees should be determined 
“on the basis of the utmost diligent 
exercised in determining the appropriate 
percentage, commensurate with the fee 
customarily being paid in the area fo 
projects which are similar in type an 
size.” 

The charge: That FHA valuations It 
sulted in mortgages below 90 percent 0 
the actual cost to builders. 

The reply: Before the 1955 ament 
ment, FHA had to follow the law on ap 
praisal. This did result in 85-percent-0- 
cost mortgazes, which builders would no 
accept. 


cost. 


genuinely in sympathy with the law. 


The reply: Tremendous risks are bein? & 


taken. One example is the level-pay 
ment plan of amortization. 


service is the same to begin with as it 
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in the 40th year. We are gambling thi§ 





It is no longer true, now thal 
appraisals are based on replacemellgp 


The charge: That there still is th 


much caution displayed, so much that ; 
Federal authorities are evidently DOR 
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the income of the project will remain 
constant throughout the life of the mort- 
gage— gamble against tenant, dissatis- 
faction, inflation, and the character of 
the neighborhood. We are not required 
to heed the “economic soundness” re- 
quired under section 207, and we do not. 

Reporter’s note:.The only Federal peo- 
ple interviewed who appeared cool to 
the 220 program were a couple of old- 
timers who felt that only wholesale pub- 
lic housing, and not Government insur- 
ance of private builders, could do the 


‘ob. 
The FHA official most directly respon- 
sible for 220 operations is W. Beverley 
Mason, Special Assistant for Urban Re- 
newal, who is vitally interested, extreme- 
ly able, and works far into the night on 
his job. 

The charge: That there is no authority 
at the local level. Field personnel check 
and doublecheck with Washington on 
every detail. 

The reply: Builders get this impres- 
sion because they ask insuring offices for 
things far in excess of the law and ad- 
ministrative regulations. Some request 
95,100, or 110 percent insurance. We do 
need to perfect techniques on the reha- 
bilitation advantages of 220, and we are 
now in the midst of boiling the process 
down. 

The charge: That processing takes so 
long that banks will not become involved; 
they prefer to earn a return on their 
capital in other ways. 

The reply: We know of no cases where 
the sponsor has failed to go ahead be- 
cause he could not get bank financing. 

The charge: That FHA is applying 
Shaker Heights standards to urban re- 
newal apartment projects. The specifi- 
cations: That in Garden Valley, for ex- 
ample, the Government has insisted upon 
the elimination of common walls in row 
houses, on blacktopping the parking area, 
onenlarging the buildings to make rooms 
of swanky-apartment size. 

The reply: We seek the minimum con- 
struction that will have market accept- 
ance. Garden Valley is on a slag fill, with 
settlement a major problem. The double 
wall was recommended so that the set- 
tlement of one unit would not pull down 
the adjoining one. Blacktop or asphalt- 
concrete was recommended for the park- 
ing area to cut down on the terrible 
slag dust. 

Suggested change in building size was 
from 59 to 63 feet. ‘The larger building 
provides for a living room 12.5 to 13 feet, 
1 bedrom 9 by 12.5 and another 9 by 9.6. 
These are not luxury apartment stand- 
ards. Rooms should be at least this large, 
to protect the taxpayers’ money which is 
insuring the mortgage and to keep within 
the spirit of a law designed to improve 
housing conditions. 

The charge: That rents proposed un- 
der 220 projects are too steep for persons 
Whose homes are being lost as the slums 

they live in are being cleared and re- 
newed, 

The reply: Rental housing projects 
Under 220 are not meant to be for these 
low-income families being displaced. 

Owhere in the law, or in congressional 
Comment on it, is this purpose suggested. 
ire 1s wide misunderstanding on this 
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Section 220 is to help fight decay by es- 
tablishing decent housing in areas now 
lost to communities. Public housing 
and private single-family homes under 
section 221 are designed for displaced 
low-income families. 

Mortgage limitations written by Con- 
gress clearly indicate that 220 projects 
need not be low-rent projects. The law 
provides for a mortgage up to $2,250 
per room. This may be hiked to $2,700 
where elevators are included and an ad- 
ditional $3,700 in high-cost building 
areas. The mortgage on a 4-room 
apartment can, therefore, be $14,800. 

Compare this with 221 limitations of a 
$8,600 top for a single house. It becomes 
obvious, not by administrative interpre- 
tation but by congressional law, that 220 
was not enacted as a substitute for pub- 
lic housing. 

Federal Housing Administration of- 
ficials nonetheless strive to produce mid- 
dle-income housing under the section— 
for those who earn too much to qualify 
for public housing, but net enough for 
decent private rental projects. 

But communities and builders who 
want to improve slum property by shoot- 
ing for the maximum limitation and 
more costly apartments will not be 
turned down. The Federal Government 
wants to lure private builders into con- 
structing on slum land. 

Rents, therefore, will vary tremend- 
ously. Where Garden Valley now pro- 
poses $85 for two-bedroom units, the rate 
in Delano Village in New York is $37 
per room, $148 for a four-room suite, 
And on some slum land in Philadelphia, 
an air-conditioned project with elevators 
is on the way. 

In Philadelphia’s case; no Federal 
money went into the actual land acquisi- 
tion or slum clearance. Building plans 
were delayed until passage of a 1955 
amendment raising the limit on a singie 
mortgage to private enterprise from $5 
million to $12.5 million. Only 43 fam- 
iles were displaced, so relocation was not 
a major task. 

But it remains one of the chief prob- 
lems of the entire anti-slum fight—re- 
housing of those whose homes, however 
deteriorated, are ieveled. 





Adequate Funds for Vocational Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that many of the Members will be 
interested in a letter I have received on 
the subject of vocational education from 
Assistant Commissioner H. Pat Wardlaw, 
of the division of instruction, department 
of education in our State of Missouri. 
Mr. Wardlaw is director of vocational 
education in our State and therefore very 
familiar with the value of the vocational 
education program and of the need for 
adequate Federal appropriations to help 
the States maintain and expand their 
work in this important field. 
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Mr. Wardlaw points out that although 
there has been no cut in the President’s 
budget for the 1956-57 fiscal year from 
the amount appropriated for the current 
fiscal year for vocational education, peo- 
ple interested in vocational education are 
disturbed that the President has not 
asked for the full amount authorized 
under the George-Barden Act. He 
points out that there have been increases 
in budget requests for vocational rehabil- 
itation, for apprenticeship training, for 
agricultural extension work, and for 
agricultural research, and he feels it 
would not have been unreasonable to 
provide a similar percentage increase— 
and it would be about the same percent— 
for vocational education to provide the 
full amount authorized under the recent 
statute. 

In view of the hard fight which we 
have had to carry forward here on the 
House floor in recent years to assure ade- 
uate appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation, particularly when the admin- 
instration sets its sight too low in this 
field, I think there would be general in- 
terest in reading Mr. Wardlaw’s letter, 
and therefore I am inserting it in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
STATE OF MISSOURI, 
Jefferson City, Mo., January 20, 1956. 
Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
United States Representatives, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: People interested in 
vocational education in Missouri were 
pleased to note that President Eisenhower, 
in his recent budget message to Congress, 
recommended no cut in Federal appropria- 
tions for vocational education for fiscal 1957. 
They are concerned, however, that he could 
not see fit to recommend the full amount 
authorized under the provisions of the 
George-Barden Act ($29,267,080.58), which 
they believe is so badly needed. An increase 
of 10.4 percent over the appropriation of 
last year ($26,500,000) would finance the 
George-Barden program in full, and, in view 
of the President’s recommended increases for 
Vocational Rehabilitation (9.6 percent), Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship (9.3 percent), Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Extension Service (8 
percent), and Department of Agricultural 
Research Service (12.6 percent), the full ap- 
propriation. under the George-Barden Act 
would not seem at all unreasonable. 

You are, of course, aware of the needs of 
the public schoo!s in Missouri and the com- 
mendable efforts of the Missouri General 
Assembly and the people of our State in 
the pasage of new legislation providing a 
foundation program of education. This 
greatly increased State support is only a 
minimum program, however, and the needs 
for continued expansion of our vocational 
programs for youth and adults is very great. 
For the past few years those youth enrolled 
in our secondary schools have been from the 
very light crop of ‘‘depression babies”’ born in 
the thirties. For the years ahead our sec- 
ondary schools will be literally swamped with 
youth from the heavy crop of babies born in 
the forties. Over twice as many of our youth 
in numbers will need vocational training in 
the immediate future. 

Of the total funds spent for vocational 
education in Missouri during recent years 
the percentage of Federal funds declined 
from 28 percent to 21 percent in a period 
of 4 years (1950-54). Such a fast declin- 


ing percentage in Federal funds will not al- 
low for needed: expansion in our program 
to reach more youth and adults, and, there-< 
fore, the recent actions of Congress in halt- 
ing this 


ecline have been of utmost impor- 
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tance in Missouri. Vocational enrollments 
in Missouri schools are yet only a small frac- 
tion of our annual labor replacement needs 
in industrial services, business, or agricul- 
ture as estimated by the United States De. 
partment of Labor. 

Please accept my thanks and comemnda- 
tions as well as those of many other Mis- 
sourians for all that you have done for voca- 
tional education in past years. Any support 
you can give toward our effort to get the 
full amount for fiscal 1957, as authorized 
under the provisions of the George-Barden 
Act, will be greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. Pat WaRDLAW, 
Assistant Commissioner, Division of 
Instruction, Director, Vocational 
Education. 


President Eisenhower as a Candidate in 
the Minnesota Presidential Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp the statement I 
made at St. Paul, Minn., at the time I 
placed the name of President Eisenhower 
in the Minnesota presidential primaries 
as a candidate for President. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THYE 


The citizens of Minnesota in March of 1952 
catapulted President Eisenhower into Amer- 
ican political leadership with an unprece- 
dented write-in vote in the Minnesota presi- 
dential primary. Today the Republican 
Party of Minnesota reaffirms its convictions 
and faith of 4 years ago by placing the name 
of President Eisenhower before the voters in 
the Minnesota primary to be held on March 
20, 1956. 

The petitions which have been filed in 
behalf of the President contain the names 
of approximately 1,000 people from all walks 
of life. We are entering the President in 
the Minnesota primary confident that he 
will be a candidate for reelection and certain 
that he will be returned to the White House 
for a second term by a landslide vote. 

President Eisenhower's administration has 
been one of imagination, conscience, mind, 
and heart. He has breathed new life and 
has injected hope and faith into a sagging 
world. 

During the campaign of 1952 he spoke 
plainly to the American people about world 
peace and domestic prosperity. This was 
done amid a backdrop of the Korean war, 
rigid controls on wages, prices, rents, a 
spiraling inflation, excessive deficit spending, 
high taxes, and a Government which was 
growing topheavy after 20 years of bureau 
operating on top of bureau. 

Today just 3 years after his inauguration 
we find the United States at peace, enjoying 
an unprecedented prosperity without eco- 
nomic controls, and with a balanced budget 
in sight. Inflation has been arrested, taxes 
have been reduced, and Government opera- 
tions have been streamlined. This all adds 
up to the fact that the President has kept 
faith with the American public and has 
fulfilled his campaign promises like no other 
presidential candidate in our time. 
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Today his opponents stand exposed before 
the public in a state of utter disbelief and 
frustration. These are the people who 
laughed in late 1952 when the President 
visited Korea personally in an attempt to 
end the Korean war. These are the same 
people who spread gloom and doom in 1953. 
They predicted a deep depression, the de- 
struction of labor unions in the United 
States, and an isolationist approach to world 
affairs. They proved to be false prophets. 
They were wrong; President Eisenhower was 
a far greater leader than they were accus- 
tomed to. 

President Eisenhower has unfolded a new 
and stimulating philosophy in government. 
It is neither radical nor reactionary. It does 
not constantly pull at the tender strings of 
emotion. It rejects the proposition that 
every phase of the individual’s life must be 
planned and controlled from Washington. 
He has created an active partnership among 
the Federal Government, the State and local 
governments, and the individual citizen. 

In foreign affairs the Republican admin- 
istration has assumed world leadership which 
rejects the policy of appeasement toward 
Russia. We have made clear that we are 
desirous of world peace, but that we are 
prepared at the same time to thwart aggres- 
sion wherever it may come. The United 
States has seized the initiative in the battle 
of nerves with Russia. No longer is our 
policy geared only to the timetable of Com- 
munist aggression. 

As a vital part of this policy the adminis- 
tration has taken all steps to protect the 
security of the United States. The President 
with his military and diplomatic experience 
and background has been able to achieve 
these interrelated results by careful and 
prudent planning of our military needs and 
our diplomatic goals. 

Perhaps the true greatness of the President 
can best be seen through his deep and sin- 
cere concern for the individual. It is in 
the field of human relations where we find 
the heart and conscience of a great humani- 
tarian. He has charted a new course for 
the young and the aged. School construc- 
tion and extended social-security benfits for 
millions will in time have a profound effect 
upon the population of this country. He 
has translated his compassion for the sick 
and bereaved into action by spearheading 
the drive for more intensive research into 
medical science to combat such ills as heart 
disease, cancer, polio, cerebral palsy, etc. 
Many have spoken pages of empty words 
about civil rights, but not since Lincoln 
have we had a President truly dedicated to 
the proposition that race, color, and creed 
do not determine the rights and privileges 
of our citizens. President Eisenhower has 
made it clear to all that every individual en- 
joys an inherent dignity which human big- 
otry cannot destroy. Herein lies the true rea- 
son why the President has become a mem- 
ber of every family in the United States. 

President Eisenhower has brought out 
the best in our heritage of freedom, liberty, 
and opportunity. The American people will 
extend their thanks in November with a re- 
sounding vote of confidence in the President 
and the Republican Party. 


The Peace Party’s Pledge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, world his- 
tory records that in a free economy such 
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as ours and which must be presery 
here, segments of the people have 4, 
relatively short periods experienceg f. 
nancial setbacks until the aftermaty of 
wars has been completely erased. 

Our farm belt has been passin, 
through just such an era. It had i 
origin on the day in 1951 when the Dep. 
ocrats rolled back cattle prices 10 pe. 
cent—that was the day all farm prigg 
started down the toboggan. 

By honorable, peaceful means—vwith. 
out the stimulant of war and its heart. 
aches—the Republican Peace Party wij 
earnestly strive, and will succeed, in 
leading the way to genuine prosperity, 

That is our sacred pledge to the Ameri. 
can people. 


Trade Unions in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter I received from Mike 
J. Armano, business agent, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, CIO, Loca! 
No. 187, of Lawrence, Mass., enclosing 
the most interesting and inspiring ad- 
dress of Mr. Vincent LaCapria, coman- 
ager of the New York joint board of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 

The letter and address follows: 

AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
WoRKERS OF AMERICA, CiO., 
Lawrence, Mass., February 3, 1956. 
Congressman THomas J. LANE, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Dear Mr. LANE: We are enclosing a copy of 
the speech made by Mr. Vincent LaCapria, 
comanager of the New York joint board of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica at our annual installation of officers 
banquet which was held on Saturday eve- 
ning, January 28, 1956, at Central Catholic 
Auditorium, Lawrence, Mass., at which time 
he installed the officers and executive boards 
of Local No. 187, Lawrence, Mass., and Lo- 
cals No. 559 and No. 709, Lowell, Mass. 

Sincerely, 
MIKE J. ARMANO, 
Business Agent, A. C. W. A., Local 
No. 187. 


SPEECH OF VINCENT LACAPRIA 


The installation of officers of an amalga- 

aated local union is always a happy event. 
Only too often, however, we all become 
deeply involved in the forms and lose sight 
of the great material and spiritual values 
implicit in the installation ceremony. It is 
these values I would like to recall for you 
during these brief observations. 

A labor union is a brotherhood. It does 
for men and women what they cannot do for 
themselves, singly as individuals. Without 
a union to give them collective strength, in- 
dividual workers are as nothing when con 
fronted by the great business corporations 
and-other aggregations of industrial finan- 
cial power. 

In our modern society, it is the union, per* 
haps more than any other human agency, 
which helps the individual worker retain his 
self-respect, his sense of human dignity. 
Work by the sweat of our brow, without the 
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of dignity; and the conviction 
is made in God’s image, belongs to 
and could only mean a bestial 


retention 
that man 
the Dark Ages, 


istence. 
"ae lavor union does other things beside 


pelping man retain the sense of manhood, 
anda woman worker her womanhood. I put 
puman dignity first, of course, because man 
does not live by bread alone, and bread 
without roses can be an existence only on a 
al plane. 
ae inn does bring a higher stand- 
ard of living. It makes the necessities pos- 
sible, and some of the luxuries. The late be- 
joved Philip Murray put it simply, when he 
said the average worker aspires to a rug on 
the floor and a picture on the wall. The 
ynton makes this possible, and it makes 
ssible a comprehensive system of social 
welfare benefits, including health, life, ma- 
ternity, hospitalization, surgical, and retire- 
ment benefits, which cushion the blows of 
jliness and death of the breadwinner, and 
the insecurities of old age. 

The union does more. It makes possible 
petter educational opportunities _for our 
children, it makes possible vacation with 
pay and true leisure time in which we can 
consult our soul and indulge those simple 
jeasures which round out our lives and 
make them tolerable. 

Finally, the unions help make workers a 
real part of the community. No longer are 
they disfranchised or second-class citizens. 
They participate in politics, in community 
welfare, in the great crusades against disease. 
There isn’t a single Red Cross campaign, or 
community chest appeal, or fight against 
the ravages of polio, cancer, tuberculosis, and 
heart disease in which we do not participate. 
As a matter of fact, there isn’t a humani- 
tarian cause today that could get off the 
ground, without active labor support. 

All this adds meaning and satisfaction to 
our lives as men and women. We are part 
of the community, and the community relies 
onus. And all this flows from the fact that 
labor unions in America have come of age, 
are strong and responsible and play their 
part in the life around us. 

Furthermore, unions carry on an unceas- 
ing fight for civil liberties and civil rights, 
in the struggle against discrimination and 
segregation, in the fight for minorities, in 
the struggle for racial and religious equality. 

Trade unions in America are a natural out- 
growth of our democratic way of life. They 
are free associations of men and women who 
aspire to a better life, who understand that 
in unity there is strength and that mutual 
benefits carry mutual responsibilities. 

When we install a new administration in 
a local labor union, or reelect an old one, we 
show our confidence in these men and women 
for their term of office. We believe they will 
do their duty conscientiously and well, that 
they will be guided by the best interests of 
the membership, that they will be inspired 
by the great traditions of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 

It is fitting also, while we bask in the 
sunshine and security of our great influence 
and prestige today, and in the strength of 
our 400,000 members all over the land and in 
Canada, that we remember that all this was 
achieved not without a struggle and the 
great sacrifice of men and women, many of 
them nameless, who forged this union. Out 
of the sweatshops and the slums and the ten- 
ements of America they forged this mighty 
labor organization, so that they and those 
who came after them would enjoy the bene- 
fits of decent wage and working standards, 
security, and human dignity. 

Let us remember and give thanks to those 
Valiant men and women who fought in the 
shops and on the picket lines, who starved 
and bled, who sacrificed the little they had 
to make these blessings possible for all of us. 
It is in this spirit of rededication to our 
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highest ideals, our great and heroic past, 
and to our future goals, that I now install 
the officers of this Amalgamated local for 
the ensuing term. 





Operation Pork Lift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
in the form of a summary of efforts 
made by various communities in my 
State and in the neighboring State of 
Iowa to increase the consumption of 
meat stocks. Admittedly a publicity 
venture and gimmick, it nevertheless 
does show the efforts of some of our 
local people to make intelligent and 
alert efforts to solve a very trying 
problem. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

OPERATION PorK LIFT 
(Statement by Senator Hruska) 

Many studies of our farm problems have 
shown that consumption of our farm prod- 
ucts lags far behind production despite our 
population increase and lower farm prices. 
As a result, we have plied up huge surpluses 
which hang over the market further depress- 
ing prices. 

Statistics show that the American con- 
sumer is spending less money for meat de- 
spite his higher take-home pay. And, al- 
though the United States is the world’s fifth 
largest meat producer, our meat consump- 
tion per capita lags far behind per capita 
meat consumption in Uruguay, Australia, 


Argentina, and other meat. producing 
countries. 
When pork prices dropped _ recently, 


Nebraskans and Iowans faced up to these 
facts and made a frontal attack on them. 
The result was a heip your neighbor cam- 
paign, operation pork lift, aimed at in- 
creasing pork consumption and strengthen- 
ing hog prices. 

At the suggestion cf the West Pottawat- 
tamie County, Iowa, Farm Bureau last De- 
cember, operation pork life was organized 
in Omaha and Council Bluffs. Working 
committees were set up in each city, spear- 
headed by their respective chambers of 
commerce, and coordinated through the 
Omaha-Council Bluffs joint steering com- 
mittee. 

These groups represented all segments of 
the pork economy—producers, packers, 
labor unions, marketing interests, retail 
grocers, restaurants, and consumers. No 
advance notice was given the consumer so 
that he could save up his pork purchasing 
before a 3-day campaign held January 12 
through 14. 

Promotional material for the eat pork 
campaign was carried by the press, radio, 
and television, and in groceries, nonfood 
retailers, and restaurants. Pork featured 
school lunches, hospital meals, and service 
organization lunches. 

At the end of the campaign not one food 
retailer was found who had not at least dou- 
bled his pork sales, and several reported in- 
creases up to 600 percent. The dollars-and- 
cents results for pork producers were imme- 
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diate; at the end of the campaign week the 
Omaha hog market closed with hog prices 
25 cents to 50 cents a hundred pounds higher, 
and the closing top, $12.25 a hundredweight, 
was the highest since November. 

With Govs. Victor Anderson, of Nebraska, 
and Leo Hoegh, of Iowa, acting as spearheads, 
Operation Porklife now has reached state- 
wide proportions. 

A public-spirited city in each State—Co- 
zad, Nebr., and Audubon, Iowa—symbolized 
the intensiveness of these campaigns by con- 
testing for a pork-consumption champion- 
ship. Each city enlisted surrounding cities 
and towns in the week-long effort, and cara- 
vans of pork purchasers visited each city 
daily. Airplanes were used as the contest 
neared an end to keep retailers supplied with 
pork products. Otoe County, Nebr., began its 
Porklife January 21. 

Presented with the first ham sold in the 
Cozad campaign, President Eisenhower wrote 
Cozad citizens, “The friendly competition 
between Audubon and Cozad cannot fail to 
focus attention on the pork-disposal prob- 
lem of the country as a whole.” 

The impact of these campaigns on our 
farm problems is, indeed, a significant one. 
In addition to encouraging pork consump- 
tion and working to relieve the surplus, these 
campaigns lead to better health by encourag- 
ing more consumption of pork in a greater 
variety. Housewives found more uses for 
other than the demand cuts which make up 
only about one-third of the hog, but have 
the same protein value. 

This Nebraska-Iowa leadership shows the 
country, Mr. President, the contribution it 
can make directly toward licking our surplus 
problems. It again demonstrates that local 
initiative and resourcefulness can secure re- 
sults quickly and economically without the 
need for Government interference. 

The following item is taken from the 
Omaha World-Herald of January 31, 1956: 


“A PINK GLOW IN THE SKIES 


“Sure, it was a publicity gag. 

“It won't solve the farm problem. 

“But what a glorious time the people of 
Audubon, Iowa, and Cozad, Nebr., had in last 
week’s pork-sale derby. 

“And not the residents of those two towns 
only. Hosts of people flocked in from nearby 
communities—and far-away ones too—to 
take part in the contest. That probably is 
one of the big reasons why Audubon won. 
It has more neighbors. 

“As for the spirit of the two towns, there 
wasn’t much to choose. Both were superb. 
Both threw themselves into the contest with 
that high-octane enthusiasm which is ex- 
perienced only by people who work selflessly 
for their neighbors and their community. 

“We imagine there will be a pink glow in 
the skies over Audubon and Cozad for many 
a week to come.” 











Unsatisfactory Mail Service in Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a letter which was sent to the Postmas- 
ter General on January 27, 1956, regard- 
ing unsatisfactory mail service in Mon- 
tana. The letter was signed by the 
junior Senator from Montana IMr. 
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MANSFIELD] by Representative METCALF, 
and myself. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 26, 1956. 
The Honorable ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SUMMERFIELD: From time to time 
we have contacted you or other members of 
your Department regarding unsatisfactory 
mail service in Montana. Recently com- 
plaints have been increasing. 

They have come from Stanford, where the 
Commercial Club assigned a committee to 
investigate the “rapidly deteriorating mail 
service.” 

They have come from an official of the 
State of Montana, who reports that Mon- 
tanans may suffer “serious financial loss’’ due 
to discontinuance of the post-office directory 
service. 

They have come from a Miles City busi- 
nessman who is disturbed by rumors that the 
Post Office Department is considering dis- 
continuing the railway postal service be- 
tween Miles City and Butte on Milwaukee 
trains 15 and 16. 

They have come from major cities, like Bil- 
lings, and from small communities like For- 
est Grove, between Lewistown and Winnett, 
the mail to this community having been 
curtailed, we are told, to 3 days a week. 

Protests against proposed closing of small 
post offices continue to come in. And, as 
our voluminous correspondence on the mat- 
ter indicates, there has been considerable 
dissatisfaction over discontinuance of week- 
end RPO service in northeastern Montana. 

There, in outline, is the picture we are 
getting of inadequate mail service in Mon- 
tana. This morning’s mail indicates that 
Montana is not unique. The publisher of 
a daily newspaper with nationwide circula- 
tion reports an increasingly large number of 
complaints of poor mail delivery service 
from “almost every State in the Union.” 

A typical complaint, reports the publisher, 
is that his subscribers receive no papers at 
all for a week or 10 days, and then get all 
the missing numbers in 1 day’s delivery. 

We need not remind you, I am sure, of the 
Republican Party’s 1952 platform pledge to 
provide a more efficient and frequent mail 
delivery service, which was followed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s assurance that this pro- 
gram would be carried out to the letter. 

We respectfully request that your personal 
attention be directed to the deteriorating 
postal delivery situation in Montana. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, 
United States Senator. 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senator. 
LEE METCALF, 
Member of Congress. 


Funds for Forest Recreation Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which was published in the Great Falls 
Tribune, of Great Falls, Mont., on Jan- 
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uary 21, 1956. The editorial is entitled 
“MetTcaLF Seeks More Funds for Forest 
Recreation Areas,” and deals with Repre- 
sentative METCALF’s bill, H. R. 1823. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

METCALF SEEKS MORE FUNDS FOR FOREST 

RECREATION AREAS 


Last year, after many unfruitful discus- 
sions of previous years about the inade- 
quacy of national park facilities to meet 
growing tourist demands, Congress finally 
took action to provide money for a start on 
an extensive park improvement program. 

There is, however, an even broader and 
more constant increase of recreation use in 
our national forests related to which the 
national parks are only special preserves. 
Provisions for this greater use have so far 
been spotty and inadequate. 

Representative LEE METCALF, of Montana, 
has given a great deal of attention to this 
matter and his efforts have gained favorable 
national attention. 

He is author of a bill (H. R. 1823) now 
pending in the House which would provide 
more money to restore wornout recreational 
facilities in our national forest and build for 
the future. 

In support of his measure, he points out 
that “the public’s forests are making money 
for us.” Receipts in fiscal 1955 from timber 
sales, grazing permits, recreation, and the 
like totaled more than $84 mililon. The 
same year Congres appropriated $66 million 
for care and improvement of the national 
forests—a net gain to the Treasury of $18 
million. 

METCALF’s bill proposes for reinvestment 
of some of the profits in the business. It 
would declare public recreation use of the 
national forests to be a policy of Congress. 
Watershed protection and timber produc- 
tion at present are the primary objectives 
of the forest system. 

Second, it would earmark 10 percent of 
the national forest receipts each year for 
recreation use, improvement and mainte- 
nance of wild habitat and provisions for ade- 
quate safety, sanitation, and health in con- 
nection with uses of the national forests— 
the amount so set aside not to execeed $514 
million in any one year. 

There are other features of the bill which 
would further implement the recreation use 
objectives. Its passage would be of benefit 
to the Nation as well as to Montana and 
other regions of extensive forest acreage. 


Make It Permanent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Mirror of Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1956: 

MAKE IT PERMANENT 


The United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy at Kings Point, Long Island, is a valu- 
able institution to this area and, in the 
larger sense, to the defense of the Nation. 

It deserves to become a permanent school 
for the training of marine officers. 

That is the opinion of Senator MacNnuson, 
Democrat, of Washington, and Senator 
PaYNE, Republican, of Maine, who as chair- 
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man and member, respectively, of the Seng 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Oumane 
tee, have just concluded a long study 
Federal and State merchant marine aan 
emies. y 

They recommended the passage of th 
Kings Point bill (H. R. 6043) and continues 
Federal air for maritime academies . 
Maine, Massachusetts, and California, 

The Senators refuted a false contentig 
by the Defense Department and some laber 
unions that comparatively few graduates : 
the academies go to sea. The majority do 
They also add to the strength of the Navy 
Reserve. 

We believe the bill will bolster United 
States seapower both in commerce and War 
and that it should be passed. 


Let the Farmers Run Their Own Busines; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitied “Let the Farmers Run Their 
Own Business. They Can Do It Bet- 
ter, and At No Cost to the Taxpyer.” 
which was written by Lester J. Bell, of 
300 Eiden Drive, Boise, Idaho. I com- 
mend the reading of the article to my 
colleagues, so that they may have the 
thoughts of this distinguished Idahoan, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

LET THE FARMERS RUN THEIR OWN BUSINESS— 

THEY Can Do It BETTER, AND AT No Cost 

TO THE TAXPAYER 


Until farmers themselves take control of 
their affairs there will be no long-time solu- 
tion of the problem of overproduction and 
low prices. Any kind of Government plan- 
ning, support, or control is at best only 4 
temporary palliative that does nothing to 
eradicate the cause of the trouble. And, 
while failing to give the farmer any sound, 
long-time assistance, Government help 
date has resulted mostly in shouldering the 
taxpayer with the burden of billions of dol- 
lars spent for loans, incentives, purchases, 
and storage of surplus farm products. 


The solution is so obvious that it appears 
to have escaped attention of the planners 
who have looked beyond the foreground to 
far horizons. The individual farmer has 
always seen it but his weak voice has been 
lost in the noise of the winds rushing t- 
ward state-planned economy. 

To cure the sickness that ails agriculture 
Government only has to (1) enact basic leg- 
islation permitting and encouraging nation- 
wide organizations of farmers on 4 COmM- 
modity basis, (2) provide for referendums 
of producers to authorize and accept organi- 
zation authority, and (3) loan sufficient 
funds to the organizations to set them up it 
business. 

The organizations, so formed, would: 

1. Set goals at exactly 100 percent of parity. 

2. Permit marketing only at parity. 

3. Establish production controls as needed 
and issue marketing cards. 

4. Dispose of any surplus produced by: 
Selling on competitive foreign markets, 40- 
nating to famine-stricken nations, diverting 
to industrial use, storing to meet future 
shortages, or letting the farmer keep it # 
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yse on his own farm or turn in on next 


year’s allotment. 
“5, Loan money to members unable to sell 
immediately on a glutted local market. 

Legislation will undoubtely be necessary 
to permit organizations of such gigantic size, 
to supervise and control referendum elec- 
tions, to provide for establishing parity, to 
establish any advisable police control and 
in general to protect free enterprise and the 
consuming public. - ; 

Pull parity for the farmer is so eminently 
fair that no honest criticism can be raised; 
it is fundamental to national welfare 
whether imposed by Government or de- 
manded by the farmer himself. The parity 
rice should be set by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as necessary to meet changing levels 
of national economy, 

The law of supply and demand, featuring 
agriculture to the exclusion of other produc- 
tive enterprises, has been overworked in re- 
cent years; it has beaten down the price 
at the farm and brought no relief to the 
housewife for the food she buys. Demand, 
per capita, is greater today than at any 
period in our history. Under this suggested 
system the commodity group would exactly 
supply domestic demand, and any surplus 
could not be used as a leverage by the proc- 
essor, middleman or speculator for his own 
gain; any extra would not be fighting for 
domestic consumptive acceptance but would 
be owned by the organization, or its mem- 
bers, to be disposed of elsewhere as seen 
fit. It would not depress the market. It 
would not burden the taxpaying public. 

Production controls imposed by the or- 
ganization should be on a bushel, bale, 
pound, and so forth, basis, not on acreage as 
inthe past. The way it has actually worked 
is that the farmer, having his acreage cut 
down, has farmed the remaining acres bet- 
ter, trying to raise enough extra, at a reduced 
price, to still meet his money goals. The 
only possible outcome has been pyramiding 
surpluses—to be taken over by Government. 

With a unit allotment the farmer will pro- 
duce it on fewer acres and better husbandry. 
Having met his money goal by knowing how 
much he can sell and the price he will get 
he will plant the diverted acres to lower 
income on noncompetitive crops, try new 
crops that he cannot risk at present, or retire 
the acres to his own soil bank that won’t 
cost the Government a cent. He will have 
every incentive for better farming and new 
initiative. 

Under any type of full control, or freedom 
from all controls, bountiful Nature often 
brings forth harvests in overabundance. It 
is not Nature’s plan to penalize a man for 
herown bounty. Any such surplus, whether 
held by individual farmers or stored in the 
organization’s ever normal granary should 
contribute no evil to national welfare; on 
the contrary, it would be a blessing of secu- 
rity to meet future shortages, war or the 
uncertainties of the future. Our phenome- 
nal national growth has thrived on the 
availability of abundance—even surplus— 
of everything our population needs. Today, 
we have more automobiles, TV sets, bath 
tubs than absolutely essential to meet low- 
est requirements; we have a few thousand 
able-bodied men without jobs; stores, fac- 
tories and services are running full-tilt. 
Does that mean we’re in a bad way? In- 
dividually or nationally, if we become finan- 
cially pressed, we can wear last year’s clothes 
or drive the 3-year-old jalopy, but we cannot 
live on the food we ate last year. The 
farmer does have a market, never better, 
and the working man has the means to sat- 
isfy a healthy appetite. 

Tradition has it that farmers cannot get 
together nor stick together. That was un- 
doubtedly true 40 years ago the same as it 
was in other walks of life when the economy 
of “dog eat dog and the devil take the hind- 
most” prevailed. But times have changed 
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and everyone except the farmers are organ- 
ized for their own protection. The heavy 
hand of Government has, instead of elevat- 
ing the farmer to a par with others, actu- 
ally held him under paternal bondage with 
an implied promise of a gift that has never 
been delivered. If he had been let alone, 
he would have long since organized as have 
his city cousins. Notwithstanding, Govern- 
ment controls and nursing has taught Mr. 
Farmer two things: he will get no real help 
from Government, and the individual must 
bow to a higher authority whether it be 
impcsed by Uncle Sam or the mutual welfare 
of his own group. 

The national soil-bank plan is the new 
promise of salvation for agriculture. Dozens 
of other schemes have been advanced and 
tried the past 20 years and each has been 
proclaimed the panacea of the ages. They 
have all had one outstanding characteristic 
in common: pay the farmer for not doing 
something. Erstwhile plans have failed, as 
will this one, for we are bucking nature and 
the history of progress if we insist on placing 
& reward on doing nothing instead of doing 
something. 

The security of abundance, balance of na- 
tional economy, and the well-being of agri- 
culture will be attained when we let the 
farmers manage their own business. The 
boss himself can do it better than the hired 
moan or the foreman. 





The McCarran-Walter Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Journal 
American of Monday, January 23, 1956. 
It is entitled ‘Needs Fixing.” It points 
out the injustice and unfairness of the 
present quota system, and calls for an 
amendment of the McCarran-Walter 
Act. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

NEEDS FIXING 

An important piece of unfinished business 
has been calied to the attention of Congress 
by President Eisenhower. 

It concerns proposed changes in our immi- 
gration laws. 

Specifically, it concerns the discrimina- 
tions inherent in certain provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
generally known as the McCarran-Walter act. 

This legislation was in many ways con- 
structive, and it contains many good fea- 
tures (screening out Communists who would 
sneak into the United States, for instance) 
favored by virtually all Americans. 

But it also has provisions which create an 
“urgent need” for revision of the law, as the 
President put it in his state of the Union 
message. And it should be kept in mind 
that in calling for a revision of the act 
neither President Eisenhower nor this news- 


paper is urging or favors outright repeal of 


the McCarran-Walter measure. The distinc- 
tion between ‘‘revision” and “repeal” is, we 


hope, clear to everyone interested in seeing 


that such an important act reflects the age- 
less principles of true Americanism. 
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The most pressing need is for revision of 
that section of the act containing the for- 
mula may have been, it is in effect discrim- 

Whatever the original purpose of this for- 
mula may have been, it is in effect discrim- 
inatory. 

Under the act as now written, immigration 
quotas are set up according to the national 
origins of the white population in the United 
States at the time of the 1920 census. 

The practical result of this formula has 
been to assign about 82 percent of the an- 
nual immigration quota to the nations of 
northern and western Europe, and to discrim- 
inate cruelly against the others. 

What the present law says, in effect, is 
that an Englishman or a German, for in- 
stance, is welcome in the United States, but 
that a Greek, or an Italian, or a Jew from 
eastern Europe is not. 

This, obviously, is notoriously contrary to 
the American concept of judging a man by 
his individual worth, not by his nationality 
or religion, and the contrast is so stark that 
the Communists have seized upon it to 
make propaganda against America all over 
the world. 

Ironically, the present act is keeping out 
of this country literally thousands of worthy 
and distressed human beings—many of them 
fugitives from Communist oppression— 
whose presence in this country would be an 
asset to the Nation. 





A Disgusting Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no doubt that our Communist adversaries 
are busy today—busy telling a shameful 
story to confused people all over the 
world. The story is being circulated in 
India, in the Middle East, in the Far 
East—all over the globe. It isa powerful 
but completely distorted and false story 
of the American people. 

We have spent billions to bring the 
truth to those already enslaved and on 
the brink of Communist enslavement, 
and now in one brief and disgusting in- 
cident, we and our message have suffered 
a setback from which we may never fully 
recover. 


A small mob of cowardly hooligans, 
blinded by ignorance and hate, inflamed 
by liquor and bigoted venom, have caused 
all this, and have destroyed all that we 
have worked so assiduously to accom- 
plish. The objective of this foul rabble’s 
hatred is a single defenseless girl named 
Autherine Lucy, 26 years old. She hap- 
pens to be a Negress. When she at- 
tempted to attend classes at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, the mob collected 
and greeted her with stones, mud balls, 
and eggs as fetid as the breath used by 
these erstwhile men, turned to beasts, in 
their vituperative catcalls. 

To all of this, Alabama’s Governor 
Folsom has as yet made no comment. 

It is required for someone to say that 
this is not a picture of America. True 
Americans are agonized by this spectacle 
and pray to God that the Communist 
propaganda machine will not make the 
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people of the world lose confidence in 
America or faith in democracy. 
Respect for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual is still the essence of democracy 
and the American creed, the actions of 
a disgraceful riotous mob of 1,000 cow- 
ards to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Brink by Brink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the address delivered 
by Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON at the 
congressional dinner, nationalities di- 
vision of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, in Washington, D. C., on January 
28, 1956. 

The address follows: 

Anyone who walks the corridors of the 
Capitol today finds his elected represent- 
atives absorbed by two problems: the farm 
problem and the problem of our foreign rela- 
tions. Every participant in this nationali- 
ties group is immediately attracted to these 
questions because so many of us have ties 
back to another country where the way of 
life is largely agricultural. Naturally, many 
of these farmers who immigrated to this 
country found their way into agricultural 
pursuits. All through the States of Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas and Ne- 
braska you find whole areas that were built 
up by those individuals who say in America 
a chance for freedoms, opportunities and 
the pursuit of happiness which they had not 
known in their homeland. 

On my bookshelves at home I have a book 
entitled “The Swedes in South Dakota.” 
There were huge immigrations of Swedes in 
the 1860’s and as I turn the leaves of the 
book I find not only the name of my father, 
but of my cousins and uncles and aunts. A 
whole section of the Dakotas was filled by 
the Swedish migration. 

They came looking for land, land that 
was free. Jim Hill became their patron saint 
because as he stretched his railroads across 
the western prairies he made advantageous 
sales to the Scandinavian and German im- 
migrants. They could acquire one quarter 
of a section by homestead route, another 
quarter section by a tree claim, and then 
buy the alternate quarters from the railroad 
to give them a full section of land. It was 
a day of great opportunity not only to those 
who entered agriculture but to those who 
were employed in industry because if they 
did not like their jobs they could pick up 
their belongings and go west to make a new 
home and a good living. 

It’s because my father was born in Sweden 
that by instinct and inheritance I am at- 
tracted to the problems of the farm and to 
those matters of international reiationships 
which touch the peoples in lands over the 
seas. 

Every time we come closer to an election 
the farm problem gets more attention. For 
3 years farm prices have been moving 
downward. We Democrats occasionally dif- 
fer among ourselves as to causes and some- 
times as to proposed remedies, but we are 
agreed On one subject. That is that the 
farmer has been getting proportionately less 
and less of the consumer's dollar, a smaller 
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and ever smaller share of national income, 
and a persistent reduction in his markets 
at home and abroad. 

I’m sure Secretary Benson has good in- 
tentions, but he may be headed the wrong 
way. For instance, he said this to the Farm 
Bureau Convention on December 16, 1953: 
“Let me assure you that though the solu- 
tion of the farm problem may still be in the 
future, considerable progress has been made 
along the road to recovery. I believe that 
1953 has marked the turning point—in the 
right direction.” 

Let’s look at the farmer’s road to recovery. 
On the day that Mr. Eisenhower was elected 
President, parity stood at 99 percent. I 
know it had been higher and I know it got 
lower before Mr. Eisenhower was inaugurated 
because people worried over what his ad- 
ministration would do to the farmers, but 
on the day he was elected, parity stood at 99 
percent. And today it stands at 80 percent. 
That’s the lowest it has been since 1940. 
That is one landmark on the road to recovery. 

When Mr. Eisenhower was elected Presi- 
dent, the farmer’s share of the consumer’s 
dollar was 47 percent. True, it had been up 
to 54 percent in 1945, but it went on down 
until today it stands at 38 percent, almost 
a record low and the lowest it has been since 
1939. That is another milestone on the road 
to recovery. 

When Mr. Eisenhower was elected, net farm 
income was running at the rate of 15 billions 
per year. Today it is running at the rate 
of 10.5 billion per year and the Department 
estimates it may drop lower in 1956. That is 
the third milestone on the road to recovery. 
From these we may conclude that what Mr. 
Benson referred to as the right direction 
is not the direction that agriculture was 
traveling during the years of Democratic 
administration. 

When I read these comments by the Sec- 
retary, I am reminded of a flier who flew 
the Atlantic Ocean but claimed that he really 
thought he was flying to the west coast. 
The press named him “Wrong Way Corrigan.” 
Now I worry, because the Secretary said on 
December 15, 1954, ‘“‘We are headed in the 
right direction at last.” That talk of the 
right direction bothers me because what 
seems to be meat to him is poison to the 
American farmers. 

Of course the recent blast by Republican 
Congressmen against the Secretary might 
have been brought on by the speech of Sec- 
retary Benson to the National Council of 
Farm Cooperatives only 2 weeks ago in 
which he proclaimed that there was, and 
I quote, “a new buoyancy in the market 
place—a new hope—a new vigor and zest.” 
tight after he said it, all grain prices 
dropped. The zest was not in the bulls, it 
was in the bears. Every farmer knows the 
difference. 

Someone urged me to see a new film called 
“T’ll Cry Tomorrow,” I could not, farmers 
are crying today. 

Frankly, I do a little farming myself, and 
my experience helps me understand the 
protests from livestock producers. On the 
14th of January 1955, I bought 208 calves 
that weighed 87,155 pounds and I paid 
$15,339.47 for them. I put them on rough 
pasture for a few months, then on irrigated 
permanent pasture, and then put them in 
a feed lot and fed them ensilage, chopped 
alfalfa and oats with a generous mixture 
of prepared supplement with stilbestrol. I 
sold them in the last 2 weeks. I had lost 
a few head by bloat in the rich pasture 
where I kept them all summer, but the 198 
head that remained weighed 140,750 pounds. 
They brought me $19,669.88 in the market. 
By the time I took off commissions, feed 
enroute to the market, charges of the live- 
stock meat board, trucking and a delivery 
charge, I netted about $17,000 for cattle that 
had cost me a year ago $15,339. When I 
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then take out the cost of the supplement 7 
find that I broke even so far as cash is eon. 
cerned. I got nothing for my roughage 
nothing for my pasture, nothing for my 
ensilage, nothing for my alfalfa, nothing 
for my oats, nothing for the services of the 
men who fed them. In fact, I could sino 
the song, “I Got Plenty of Nothing.” yw 
only comfort is that my wife and I haye 
had the company of the cattle all year long, 

But on January 16 an Associated Preg 
dispatch tells that John Morrell & Co, 
packers, reported that their net income fo 
the last fiscal year has risen from 64 cenjs 
a share in the previous year to $3.37 a share 
this past year. The packers did all right 
but I was not looking in that direction, The 
movie star may cry tomorrow, but the 
farmers are crying today. 

Now to pass from the dismal farming scene 
to a happier, more buoyant portion of the 
national spectrum. I refer to that very 
hopeful, happy, optimistic note sounded by 
the Secretary of State who is now engaged 
in a heroic effort to rewrite history in his 
own image and likeness. We had four brinks 
in the same week, one of them was the 
solution to a robbery in Boston, and the 
other three were triumphs in diplomacy, 
I am not sure which was the most fascinat- 
ing recital, but I know that I read with 
wonder and amazement how we had been 
brought three times to the verge of war 
without getting into the war. Whether that 
is or is not what Mr. Dulles calls “the nec 
essary art,”. people were certain to be at- 
tracted to the frankness of the observations 
by the Secretary of State to this effect: “If 
you are scared to go to the brink, you are 
lost.” 

Now in addition to the diplomatic conse- 
quences there may have been political con- 
sequences all along the pathway to the 
brink. Let’s take a look—brink by brink. 

The first brink came in 1953 when Syng- 
man Rhee ordered the release of thousands 
of Communist war prisoners. Let’s accept 
the appraisal of his accomplishment by Mr. 
Dulles, although in the published record at 
the time I find no evidence whatever that an 
American ultimatum was delivered, hinted 
at, or even contemplated. Right now my 
question is: What took place thereafter on 
the American scene where the people I know 
do not believe that the closer you get to 
war the nearer you are to peace? I ovel- 
look the possibility that the Communists 
may find in a magazine article excellent 
material for their propaganda mill as I try 
to see what took place at home. 

From the Democratic standpoint, the first 
brink in 1953 did us no damage. That fall 
the Democrats won 6 out of 7 congressional 
elections. Two of these districts we won 
for the first time in history—the victory of 
LESTER JOHNSON in the Ninth District of 
Wisconsin and of Harrison WuiuiaMs in the 
Sixth District of New Jersey. 

Also, in the fall of 1953, the Democrats 
won a victory of enormous strategic im- 
portance by the election of able and attrac- 
tive Robert B. Meyner to the Governorship 
of New Jersey, the first time a Democrat had 
been elected Governor in that State in 20 
years. So the 1953 brink was not so bad 
for us Domocrats at the polls. 


Many touching scenes are connected with 
these heroic and historical episodes. Fo 
example, there was the very sweet scene 
which followed the dramatic speech of the 
President as he took office. He announced 
to a cheering joint session of the Senate and 
House that he was unleashing Chiang Kai- 
shek and would no longer allow the Sixth 
Fieet to hold him bottled up in Formos 
but would let him rain his savage blows 
upon the Communists on the mainland of 
China. See him today as the Generalissimo 
stands among the tea gardens in Formos 
and says over and over to himself: 
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“fow dear to my heart are the scenes on 
the mainland 
since Ike has unleashed me to battle the 


Reds. 

But now that we're free to depart from 
Formosa, 

We pull up the covers and sleep in our 
beds.” 


The second brink was Indochina in early 
1954. I have no way of knowing whether 
Eden did or did not find himself able to 
pargain from Dulles’ strength, as the maga- 
gine article claims. If our Secretary of State 
was so pleased by what he accomplished at 
Geneva, why did he pack his bags and come 
nome in high dudgeon? But if I accept for 
the moment his claims of great accomplish- 
ment in the Indochina crisis of 1954, I 
wonder what happened at home after we 
passed the brink? How did it affect the 
Americans? And particularly, what did it 
do to the Democrats? 

That fall, to put it briefly, we won 25 out 
of 38 Senate races. Our Democratic candi- 
dates for Congress got the highest percentage 
of popular votes that they had received since 
1934—a period of 20 years. We won 500 seats 
in State legislatures from the Republicans 
and we lost only 5—a nice comfortable ratio 
of 100 to 1. 

We won eight more governors and lost 
none. We won in Maine, Minnesota, and 
Pennsylvania for the first time in 20 years, 
in New York for the first time in 12 years. 
New York and Pennsylvania, by the way, 
have the greatest number of votes in our 
electoral college. As a westerner I am giad 
we won in Connecticut with able and popu- 
lar Governor Abe Ribicoff, but I take more 
joy out of the fact that we redeemed part 
of the great Democratic desert that had been 
building up in the arid Southwest. We won 
back the governorships of Arizona, Colorado, 
and New Mexico. In these three, the desert 
now flourishes like the rose, and drought will 
never again invade our pleasant pastures. 
That brink wasn’t too tough. 

So I come to the third brink—-Formosa 
Straits in 1955. The effects of this brink 
are not quite so stimulating to the Demo- 
crats because Democrats helped in the pas- 
sage of a resolution which clarified the Amer- 
ican position on Formosa and gave strength 
to the President in his position as our leader 
in foreign affairs. I do not regret that the 
Democrats displayed the true measure of a 
responsible party promptly upon taking over 
control of the Congress, but I point out that 
the brink itself did not disappoint our party. 
In California we elected the first Democratic 
State senator since 1912. In West Hartford 
we took control of the council for the first 
time in 100 years. In Michigan the Demo- 
crats won 5 out of 8 statewide contests, the 
first time they have had such success in a 
spring statewide election since 1933. In No- 
vember, Indiana Democrats did a wonderful 
job in municipal elections, to the end that 
the Democrats now control the ma yors’ offices 
in 73 cities, whereas the partys’ previous high 
Tecord was 56 in 1930, just ahead of the 
Franklin Roosevelt landslide. So the third 
brink didn’t hurt us. 

Isn't there a nursery rhyme (if not, I’m 
Bure there should be)—a nursery thyme that 
g0es like this: 


“Every time he touched the brink 
He plunged his party in the drink.” 


Now that we have Joined the brink-of-the 
year club, no one knows where the 1956 sal- 
vation will take place. I can only predict 
that it will probably result in the same 
Political disaster as have these past endeav- 
ors, We have won the cities after one of 
the brinks. We've won the legislatures after 
another brink. We won the governorships 
and control of the House and Senate after 
& third brink. 

‘ What can the fourth brink bring us except 
he Presidency itself, and to that task of 
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winning the White House in 1956 I am sure 
the nationalities groups will steadfastly dedi- 
cate their endeavors from now until Novem- 
ber. 





Address by Hon. Abe Stark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. Abe Stark, president of the Coun- 
cil of the City of New York, at a dinner 
given in his honor by the Jewish National 
Fund at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Sunday, January 29, 1956: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am deeply moved by the 
warmth of your greeting, and even more grat- 
ified to learn that this is the largest and most 
successful dinner ever sponsored by the 
Brooklyn division of the Jewish National 
Fund. 

To all of you go my congratulations of the 
success of this affair. And to each one of 
you, personally, may I express my sincerest 
appreciation for your kindness in selecting 
me as your guest of honor tonight. 

My friends, the economic development of 
the State of Israel is the cornerstone of 
Israel’s future. Land is of tremendous sig- 
nificance to a people without roots. And 
Israel’s soil is an inspiration to the Jewish 
people who have a deep-seated longing for 
security in a world beset by tensicn, trouble, 
and unrest. 

The programs of the Jewish National 
Fund, including land reclamation and soil 
improvement, have given birth to hundreds 
of villages which have arisen, as if by magic, 
in the midst of desert land. Surrounding 
many of these settlements are newly-planted 
forests which embrace Israel’s frontiers in a 
cloak of security and protect its borders 
against foreign invasion. 

As a result of this evening’s dinner, I un- 
derstand that 10,000 trees will be planted in 
Israel in honor of Mrs. Stark and myself. 
These trees will be in good company indeed, 
just as I am tonight. I hope that they will 
be planted alongside of those already dedi- 
cated in honor of Benjamin Browdy, Judge 
Albert Schanzer, the late Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, and his distinguished son, my dear 
friend and colleague, the mayor of New York. 

But perhaps we will be planting much 
more than forest seeds alone. Perhaps 
these seeds can truly become the seeds of 
peace, prosperity and understanding in the 
Middle East. Perhaps we can grow trees 
whose branches will stretch across the Arab 
border, offering an open hand of friendship. 
Let this be the beginning of a new harvest 
of mutual prosperity for Jew and Arab alike, 
instead of a continuing nightmare of mutual 
distrust. 

But though a longing for peace is upper- 
most in our minds, it must not be a peace 
purchased at any price. It must not be a 
peace which will destroy the political inde- 
pendence, the territorial integrity or the 
civil liberties of Israel’s population and 
above all, it must be a peace without 
appeasement. 

In the next few days, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, Anthony Eden, will arrive in Wash- 
ington to confer with Secretary of State 
Dulles on the future of the Middle East. 
In the course of these discussions, we must 
make absolutely certain that Israel does 
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not become a second Munich. The Ameri- 
can people have the right to expect, and a 
right to demand, a full public accounting 
of these negotiations in accordance with 
Woodrow Wilson’s doctrine of “open cove- 
nants openly arrived at.” 

America today is living under a shadow of 
secrecy. We have been told by Mr. Dulles 
that foreign policy cannot be discussed this 
year. In the short space of one week, our 
Secretary of State has taken us from the 
brink of war to the brink of silence. 

My friends, the brink of war was bad 
enough, but the brink of silence is even more 
intolerable. 

Democracy was once threatened by the 
outmoded theory of the divine right of kings. 
Today democracy is threatened by the divine 
right of the diplomats. But ladies and 
gentlemen, neither kings nor diplomats are 
always right, and American foreign policy 
is not the private domain of any appointive 
official—not even the Secretary of State. 

I firmly believe that National debate on 
international issues is essential to the 
American way of life. And I also believe 
that President Eisenhower should be asked, 
once and for all, to repudiate Secretary 
Dulles’ attempt to stifle public discussion on 
the crisis in the Middle East. 

Our country’s foreign policy must be just 
as sound and just as sensible as the eco- 
nomic policy of the Jewish National Fund. 
Tne JNF is helping to lay the foundations 
for a permanent economic peace in the 
Middle East. It is the responsibility of those 
in government to meet the challenge of 
dipiomacy—by guaranteeing a world whose 
goal will be peace and whose policy will 
be brotherhood for all of mankind. 





Mr. Representative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD an editorial entitled ‘‘“Mr. Repre- 
sentative,” which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Legion News of Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pa. It deals with Representative 
LEON GAVIN, of Oil City. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. REPRESENTATIVE 


A number of years ago our town was on the 
fortunate end of an act of Congress. Due 
to a shift of population the legislative sec- 
tions of our area were redistricted. In the 
shuffle we were moved from the Cambria- 
Indiana County area and placed in with 
Venango, Clarion, Warren, and several other 
counties to the north. For this we have 
much cause to be thankful. 

It would be useless to pretend that this 
transformation was accomplished in peace 
and harmony. Far from it. Petitions were 
signed, appeals were made and the crepe 
hangers had a field day predicting the dire 
and drastic results of such a revolutionary 
move. Our tycoons of the market place 
wailed and beat their chests. Our editorial 
giants screamed like ruptured ducks and our 
citizens resolved to die in their front yards 
defending their rights to mediocrity. All 
those who resist change simply because they 
are afraid cried to heaven for surcease and 
gloom settied over the Mahoning Valley. 
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Despite our laments, progress had its way 
and as we gradually cut our way through 
the mist of hysteria and stick-in-the-mud 
philosophers we made a startling discovery. 
It would seem that in His wisdom the Lord 
passed His blessings to us and taught us the 
lesson that progress is ever forward and 
never backward or stationary. 

Our new Representative was LEON GAVIN, 
of Oil City. Before Mr. Gavin was on the Job 
many months it became apparent to the 
thinking element of our population that we 
never knew what representation in the Con- 
gress of the United States was. In the past 
we had become accustomed to lipservice 
representation in the Halls of Congress. We 
saw our Representative along about every 
election time when he called at our town 
and contacted a few of the local big wheels. 
If he represented the desires of any but a 
favored few it was news to most of the local 
voters. In fact we did not even know 
whether he attended any sessions of the Con- 
gress or not. 

Leon H. Gavin gave us, for the first time, 
a Representative in the Congress who was 
not only ready but anxious to use the power 
of his office for the welfare of his district. 
In him we have a Representative whom every 
citizen of Jefferson County can be proud to 
claim. He has worked long and energetically 
to promote the welfare of not only this coun- 
ty but all the other counties in his district. 
Punxsutawney has much to thank him for. 
Our flood-control program was secured most- 
ly by his efforts during a time when his 
party voted on the minority side of the 
House. If this does not speak for his ability 
what possibly could? 

Recently Congressman Gavin has secured 
a Federal armory building for our city. In 
this project the opposition was considerable. 
Despites the obstacles Congressman GAVIN 
represented us very efficientiy and left no 
stone unturned until he carried the proj- 
ect to a successful conclusion. Some of us 
who know of the difficulties that had to be 
overcome realize that many times during 
the negotiations Representative Gavin could 
have dropped the matter and not one of 
us could have found cause to be critical, but 
he stood his ground and fought back when 
the going got the toughest. 

That makes Leon Gavin our kind of a 
man and it makes us exceedingly proud to 
have him represent us in the Congress of 
the United States. The Legion does not 
endorse candidates according to their po- 
litical affinity, but the Legion would be re- 
miss if it did not point out the accomplish- 
ments of our men in public office. LEron 
GavIN served in France in World War I and 
is a member of the Oil City Post. Regardless 
of your personal political registration Repre- 
sentative GavIN has given this section the 
kind of representation it did not know 
existed prior to his inherting our section. 

We hope that Mr. Gavin has many, many 
more years in the Congress of our country 
as our Representative. We are proud to say 
that we come from Mr. Representative’s dis- 
trict. 


Partners in Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Partners in Progress,’ whith 
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appeared in the January 30, 1956, issue 
of the Salisbury Times, Salisbury, Md. 
This editorial is an excellent account of 
the progress of a small business, and is 
indicative of the healthy state of our 
free-enterprise economy. It describes in 
particular the growth of the Delmarva 
Peninsula. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

* PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


Today’s Salisbury Times tells of the 
Delmarva Peninsula as we have seen it de- 
velop in the last few years. It tells of a his- 
tory that should be recorded now, for it is a 
story of progress. 

And yet all indications are that the prog- 
ress over the last few years is merely the 
foundation for more spectacular growth, 
great population increase, and business and 
industrial development. 

We at the Times had faith in the growth 
of the peninsula back in 1937 when the 
Times was purchased to become a part of 
Brush-Moore newspapers. That faith, ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents, has been more 
than justified. This year the Times is 
spending several times its original purchase 
price in the construction and equipping of a 
new and modern newspaper plant to serve 
present and future needs. 


CIRCULATION GROWTH Is CITED 


In 1937 the Times had a circulation of less 
than 3,000, centered in Salisbury, a typical 
smalltown daily newspaper with a skeleton 
staff, a plant that had to work overtime to 
get out an 8- or 10-page paper, an 8-page 
press that would print approximately 2,400 
papers an hour and no photographic or en- 
graving facilities. It occupied only a part 
of its Main Street building. 

In 18 years the Times outgrew its press, in- 
stalled one with double capacity, outgrew 
that one, and is now printing with a tubular 
press that prints 20,000 papers an hour with 
a capacity of 24 pages. Each section of to- 
day’s Times was printed separately and put 
together by hand. 

As the Times grew it became one of a select 
61 newspapers, out of 1,786 in the Nation, 
which have daily circulation larger than the 
population of the town in which it is 
printed. 

The Times plant is outgrown, its Main 
Street building completely occupied and an 
adjoining building leased for newspaper 
purposes. 

The 24-page press is outgrown, and its 
new press, in the new building, will be a 
high-speed metropolitan press of the type 
used by Baltimore, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, and New York newspapers. 

In the early days of 3,000 circulation news- 
print consumption was 300 tons a year at 
$46 a ton, and an adequate supply of paper 
could be stored in the pressroom. Today 
consumption is 1,250 tons a year at $131 a 
ton and storage space is rented until the new 
building will provide adequate room to store 
as much as nine freight carloads of paper at 
a time. 

COSTS MORE THAN PRICE RECEIVED 


The Times now has a staff of 92 persons 
and each day’s paper requires 696 man-hours 
to produce. Each copy of the Times, for 
which you pay 5 cents, actually costs 10.4 
cents to publish and deliver. 

Our circulation has spread out, first to sat- 
uration in Wicomico County and now into 
lower Delaware, the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia, and Worcester, Somerset, Dorchester, 
and Caroline Counties in Maryland. Our 
staff of 15 newsboys in Salisbury has grown 
to 152 in 57 Eastern Shore communities. 
Eight rural drivers fan out from Salisbury 
every afternoon, covering more than 100 
miles each, making bundle drops for news- 
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stands and newspaperboys throughout the 
lower peninsula, delivering more than 21,50 
papers. 

The Times has, as its circulation areg 
grown and the peninsula prospered, be 
one of Maryland’s most accepted adver 
mediums. Its advertising lineage has, fo, 
several years, exceeded that of every qaj 
newspaper in the State with the eXCeption 
of Baltimore City. 


HAS OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


Today the Times has its own correspond. 
ents throughout its circulation area, has its 
own photographers, it own darkroom facil. 
ities and makes it own newspaper cuts by 
electronics. Electronics have invaded the 
composing room, producing type automati. 
cally at formerly unheard of speeds. 

The Times’ new building gives room for 
growth. New equipment is on order, 

As we look back to the days of 1937 we be 
lieve our faith in the future of our commy. 
nity was justified. As we pause to catch oy 
breath, plan, build and occupy a new buil. 
ing this year, we are just as confident that 
those persons and businesses who, with us 
believed in @ prosperous and _ progressive 
peninsula are right in believing that our req 
future is ahead of us. 

The Delmarva Peninsula is a land of prog. 
ress, and to Delmarva and its progressive 
businesses this progress edition is dedicated, 
We at the Times are happy to have had, 
part in Delmarva’s progress. 


Come 


Speech by Grand Commissioner of Edu 
cation George W. Lee to the Improved 
Benevolent Protective Order of Elks of 
the World at Independence Hall, Phila 
delphia, Pa., January 28, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak: 
er, Lt. George W. Lee, grand commis. 
sioner of education of the Improved 
Benevolent Protective Order of Elks of 
the World, made an address at the citi- 
zenship dinner at Philadelphia, January 
28, 1956, which holds national interest, 
and I am pleased to present it for the 
REcorp, that it may be more widely read. 

The educational department of the 
Improved Benevolent Protective Order of 
Elks of the World, under the commis- 
sionership of Lieutenant Lee, sponsored 
last year, as it does each year, the award- 
ing of some 50 Elks scholarships t 
students to go into the various colleges 
and universities of the United States 
These scholarships are awarded on 4 
competitive basis. They are making p0s- 
sible educational opportunities to thes 
students which would not otherwise be 
open to them. 

Lieutenant Lee and the grand exalted 
ruler, Robert H. Johnson, and the other 
officials deserve high commendation fot 
the fine service which is being rendered. 

The address follows: 

Grand exalted ruler, grand daughter rule, 
officers and members of the grand lodge, We 
have gathered here in this historic Hall of 
Independence to celebrate the rebirth of § 
new freedom. History changing from yet 
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to year Is being made so swiftly by our un- 
pampered progress in the field of chemistry 
end technology that its stirring drama dims 
the whole story of the distant past and some- 
times we almost forget the great events and 
the great men of our own American story. 
A story of tragic grandeur and impassioned 
peautty, but the world would be poor indeed 
if it failed to recognize among its great ones, 
neroes without laurels and conquerors with- 
out the jubilation of conquest. Even now 
with our democracy being challenged by 
communism all over the world for the re- 
pirth of a new freedom and our Supreme 
court coming forward with an act which 
might to the nonwhite world indicate that 
America is now determined to give up race 
prejudice as a motive for action; we must 
not forget that this is only another chapter 
in the book which our Founding Fathers 
pegan nearly two centuries ago. 

Our fathers made one chapter come true 
at Appomatox when our Nation shivered 
amid fierce civil strife. Back there in the 
dim and distant past they stood like druids 
of old symbolizing a great faith in God and 
man. Even Valley Forge could not put out 
the light of their hope and faith that all 
men wanted to be free and would struggle 
against odds to attain that freedom which 
is the aim of man, the hope of the ages, 
the dream of the prophets. Long ago men 
had lit torches for the hills of freedom and 
kept them burning despite the efforts of 
dictators who sought to quench every spark 
inrivers of blood. A torch was lit by Moses 
when he led his pecple out of bondage. 
One was lit by Jesus of Nazareth when He 
cried out in the shadow of the cross, “I have 
overcome the world.” Pericles lit one when 
he threw open the city of Athens to the 
world. 

Jefferson and Franklin lit one when Jef- 
ferson wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the only commentation of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and Franklin with the Con- 
stitution shaped a Nation into the proudest 
story of time. While the voice of the Liberty 
Bell proclaimed the dawn or a new era in 
human history. Lincoln lit one to illumi- 
nate the meeting ground of oppressed people 
in his Emancipation Proclamation which 
loosed freedom from the ugiy grasp of night. 

Eisenhower lit one when he made Wash- 
ington a free city for all men. Like Jesus 
driving the money changers from the temple, 
he drove out discrimination from Washing- 
ton hotels and restuarants and opened parks, 
playgrounds, golf courses, and theaters to 
all; integrated schools, forced bus and street- 
car companies to have competent men re- 
gardiess of color. In his state of the Union 
message he created an atmosphere in which 
aman is to be judged by what he is, rather 
than by his color or religion. 

Many governments have risen and declined 
since the days of the Cross, the days of 
Athens, the days of Bunker Hill, and the 
days of Appomatox. But men armed with 
faith and hope have met the tyrants of the 
earth and refused for any length of time 
to be starved or tortured to death, but with. 
bloody and unbowed heads have marched on 
through the corridors of the centuries carry- 
ing that torch nearer to the goals of the 
Founding Fathers. The torch of freedom 
flickered and almost died when Greece, the 
center of a free world, menaced by a world in 
chains failed and fell. It almost died again 
when the glory that was Rome's crumbled 
to dust; and still again in England sustained 
by minds as great as the world ever knew, 
yet refused to reverse its political policy on 
colonialism until it was too late. Only in 
America could Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, and James Madison, authors of the 
Constitution, light the torch of freedom so 
brightly that it would never again go out. 

All of us feel proud when we think of the 
Contribution men of color have made along 
with others to make America the only free 
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country that the world ever knew. We do 
not need to recall that when Von Steuben, 
a Prussian, was the drillmaster of Washing- 
ton’s army 200 men of color were guarding 
his tent and leaving their footprints of blood 
upon the snows of Valley Forge. While 
DeGrass, the French Admiral was bottling 
up Cornwallis at Yorktown, Peter Salem, a 
soldier of color was stopping Pitcairn at 
Bunker Hill. At Bunker Hill the enemy 
General Pitcairn, flashing the sword of his 
king cried to his advancing, “Onward, the 
day is ours.” From the ranks, thin, weary 
and bleeding stepped Peter Salem. “It is 
not the day, sir, but the deed that counts,” 
he said, and in a moment Pitcairn lay dead 
at his feet. Years later Daniel Webster said 
at Bunker Hill, “I stand near the spot where 
the blade of Salem flashed against the sun 
of victory.” 

While Thomas Jefferson the Virginian was 
completing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Alexander Hamilton a man of color 
who came from the Virgin Islands at the 
age of 19 was creating the monetary system 
of our country. While Carl Miller, the 
Swedish sculptor, was dreaming of the 
foundation of our modern museum of art, 
Benjamin Bannacker, a man of color, was 
laying out plans for the construction of our 
Nation’s Capitol. President Jefferson had 
been souly disturbed about the plans for 
laying out the Capitol. They had been en- 
trusted to a French architect who in a huff 
had returned to is native land. It was then 
that Benjamin Franklin lifted Bannacker to 
the notice of Jefferson. Washington today 
is but the revelation of a stirring picture of 
what Franklin saw deep beneath the surface 
of the abject black man. 

The American of color makes no boast, he 
enters no controversy with fellow natives, 
pleads no favors in the task, asks no special 
role, and yet he alone is native to American 
freedom. He and only he can say that 
around his fortunes, over his hopes, and 
amid his anxious tears gathered the great 
minds and souls of this Nation: he can say 
that around him broke the storm which 
shook heaven and earth and all but dismem- 
bered the Nation. He listens without alarm 
to the bruising words and unkind speech of 
angry orators of 44 southern organizations 
who would defy the Supreme Court mandate 
on integration and thus change the etruc- 
ture of American government. He remains 
unshakable in his faith that Fisenhower will 
move boldly in the glorious traditional path 
blazed by Lincoln. 

The wand of destiny still moves above his 
onward march through a hundred years of 
freedom in which he has captured the at- 
tention of art, and music has entrusted her 
charm to his joyous care. His magic genius 
has opened the closed door, his achievements 
under the Stars and Stripes whether in lowly 
walks or amid the choicer realms of conquest 
engage the wonder of civilized man. He has 
yet to produce a Rosenberg, a Gold, a Green- 
glass, a Burgess, a Meredith, or Hiss. Though 
covered with a mantle of abuse such as no 
other race of modern times, he has cried out 
to his traducers, ‘Though you slay me, yet I 
trust you.” 

Now we are engaged in a great social war 
to prove that the State cannot evade or 
defy a clear mandate of the Supreme Court, 
& war to save the American Constitution and 
extend first-class citizenship to all. But the 
Constitution, as great as it is, cannot of it- 
self create satisfactory relations between hu- 
man beings, between North and South, East 
and West. If it could we would have no in- 
centive to be here today. Only when the 
Constitution is rewritten in the heart of 
every American can it become a living real- 
ity for all Americans. This is the big, un- 
finished job which confronts us today. We 
hold with Bishop William T. Watkins when 
he says, “We can extend wholesome and heal- 
ing influence in these days when some very 
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good and sincere men are genuinely dis- 
tressed. We are essentially conservative, 
especially in the South, but conservatism 
alone is like a spinister with noble ancestors 
but no descendants.” Conservatism did not 
discover America or write the Constitution. 
The history of this country is a series of re- 
forms. 

Every day we read about the gathering 
storm of revolution of some section of our 
Southland against the Constitution and 
against race and religion. Teaching Amer- 
icans how race prejudice can prevent men 
from uniting for a common cause, how it 
could set them fighting among themselves 
especially in America where people are drawn 
from all corners of the earth and where 
unity depends on equality in a nation whose 
essential life and vitality springs from the 
belief that men of the most diverse religions, 
colors and creeds can be Americans all, is a 
part of our unfinished job. 

Not long ago we read about the children 
in Maryland and Delaware rioting against 
desegregation in the local schools. Teach- 
ing the parents how to give emotional secu- 
rity and comfort to their children when they 
encounter these new situations through good 
manners, good conduct, self-confidence, and 
self-pride is also a part of our unfinished job. 
Not since the days of Lincoln and Douglass 
has the prospects of a State defying the 
Constitution loomed so large. Teaching 
Americans that America must solve the prob- 
lem of two groups who do not resemble each 
other in face and feature in order to carry 
out the dream of the Founding Fathers is 
another part of the unfinished job. 

There are some 800 million people in the 
world who are not committed in the struggle 
between communism and democracy. Amer- 
ica can win these people only by proving that 
Christianity is working. I believe we have 
arrived at the point where we must deter- 
mine through interracial discussions at the 
grass roots what can be done to give direc- 
tion to the Christian aspect of our American 
patriotism which makes it clear that it is our 
duty to share with others those things we 
cherish for ourselves. . 


These are the unfinished parts of the job 
that the department of education and other 
departments of the Improved Benevolent 
Protective Order of Elks of the World along’ 
with other groups are tackling. All of us 
are moved by a deep love of America. We are 
called upon to complete that job on our do- 
mestic scene in order that we might carry 
the torch of freedom and democracy to 
light up the pathway of oppressed people 
everywhere and thus fulfill the dream of the 
Founding Fathers, a dream of freedom and 
brotherhood of man, dedicated to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. We pray that 
with God’s help it shall come to pass. 





Dr. Jonas E. Salk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 26, 1956, I was privileged to par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies attendant to 
the presentation to Dr. Jonas E. Salk of 
a gold medal on behalf of the Congress of 
the United States. The medal was pre- 
sented by the Honorable Marion B. Fol- 
som, Secretary of the Department of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
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As the one who introduced the resolu- 
tion authorizing this unique recognition 
for Dr. Salk, I was invited by Mr. Fol- 
som to say a few words. What I said at 
that time is of no particular importance. 
I attempted merely, on behalf of the 
Coneress, to pay tribute to a great scien- 
tist who had made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the welfare of humanity. 
What is important is what was said by 
Jonas E. Salk. His remarks reveal a 
spirit of dedication, a modest and selfless 
scientific approach to the problems of 
mankind which I believe warrant per- 
petuation. 

I therefore respectfully submit the re- 
marks of this great man for insertion in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 
2EMARKS BY JONAS E. SALK ON PRESENTATION 

OF CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL 


It is difficult to separate one from among 
the many feelings and thoughts that arise on 
this occasion, and it is difficult for me to 
acknowledge merely, in the brief manner 
that may be customary, what has transpired. 
I hope you will bear with me if I depart from 
convention and share with you some 
thoughts that came while thinking about 
this occasion. 

Imagine a tall campanile, or bell tower, 
that had been in the process of being built 
for a long time—one that was needed and 
wanted by the people, to be used to call them 
to defend their city and themselves against 
attack. For years they contributed so that 
they might some day have what they wanted. 
And they gave still more; they gave of their 
time and effort, and they made personal sac- 
rifice to build this bell tower, and to build it 
in a way that would be useful and would 
last. It had to be built soon and soundly 
because the attackers from without were get- 
ting stronger at each assault. 

The tower was ready and was tested. When 
the bell rope was pulled the bell rang clear, 
and the people rejoiced. But this moment 
was long in coming; there had been differ- 
ences of opinion on how it could be built, 
how it could be made to work, how it could 
be finished. It could have been a Tower of 
Babel, but it was not. This was not chance 
alone—there were the leaders who recognized 
the need, the solution, and the means for its 
implementation. And so, in togetherness the 
tower was built. 

There was rejoicing, and the giving of 
accolades. The pleasure and satisfaction of 
near-completion could not be distinguished 
from the relief that came from the joyful 
dismissal of feelings of fear of an ever- 
present and impending danger. 

It was not, however, the rejoicing and the 
giving of accolades that provided the incen- 
tive that moved each to contribute—it was 
not for glory, but for use, that each gave 
what he could. When one useful contribu- 
tion was placed carefully upon another, it 
was soon discovered that the whole was 
greater than the sum of the parts. When 
the whole was together, the feelings of grati- 
tude of each man for his neighbor, for what 
each contributed for all and for each, was 
showered upon but one—and he was from 
among the last of the many whose contribu- 
tions were made near to the end. But they 
knew that the end could not have come with- 
out the beginning, and without ail that 
transpired between the beginning and the 
end. 

They wanted to do more; they wanted to 
build bastions, walls, and towers against 
other fears that plagued them. They had 
learned & new way and they became impa- 
tient. They were intoxicated by a concoc- 
tion of fears, dreams, desires, and the fire of 
hope. In sobriety they remembered that 
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Rome was not built in a day; but they re- 
membered, also, that their bell tower might 
not have been, for a long time to come, were 
it not for those who wanted to have it built, 
and who gave moral and material support; 
and, were it not for mortar, and brick, and 
iron, and for those who labored. 

There were some who heard the sound 
of the bells and who contemplated the sig- 
nificance of occasions of celebration of the 
near-completion of the tower. They were 
concerned and they hoped wisely that the 
comfort of its existence would not become 
the complacency of its presence. 

And so—on an occasion such as this, when 
one refiects upon the passing of time and of 
events and of distinctions made among 
men—we realize the role of chance in time 
and in place and in the opportunities that 
we encounter. But, where there is freedom 
of opportunity, there then is choice of what 
to do, what to take, and what to give in re- 
turn. For myself, and I will speak, too, for 
those whose contributions came before, but 
whose lot it was not to become a symbol for 
honor, I feel that the greatest reward for 
doing is the opportunity to do more. 

To the President, to you, Mr. Secretary, 
to the Members of Congress, and to the peo- 
ple of our country, my response to the many 
warm sentiments that have been shared 
with me will be better expressed in my ef- 
forts to contribute what I can to enhance the 
health and happiness of people throughout 
the world. 


Mr. Speaker, these simple words were 
the expressions of Dr. Jonas E. Salk, a 
man who wants nothing for himself but 
the opportunity to serve his fellowman. 
I am sure that the mothers, the fath- 
ers, and the children of America will 
agree that Dr. Jonas E. Salk has served 
us well. 


Comparison of School Construction 
Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the paramount in- 
terest in legislation dealing with Federal 
aid to school construction, I am submit- 
ting figures showing a comparison be- 
tween H. R. 7535, the Kelley bill, and 
S. 2905, the administration bill. 

Under the provisions of H. R. 7535, the 
requirements are that matching funds 
should be on a 50-50 basis over a 4-year 
period. Four hundred million dollars 
for 4 years amounts to $1,600,000,000. 
The column on the left shows what each 
State would receive from the Federal 
Government for a period of 4 years. 

Under the provisions of S. 2905, the re- 
quirements are that $250 million be 
allotted annually, but on a different 
formula and for a period of 5 years. 
Two hundred and fifty million dollars for 
5 years amounts to $1,250,000,000. The 
column on the right shows what each 
State would receive from the Federal 
Government for a period of 5 years. 

Consequently, S. 2905 penalizes the 
wealthier States. 
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A Memorandum From the Kentucky 
Distillers’ Association 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, we it 
Kentucky are greatly concerned over 
present inequitable trade agreements 
which permit millions of dollars worth 
of whisky being imported into this 
country from the United Kingdom while 
limiting our exports of the same product 
to that area to a negligible amount. | 
would like to submit for the considers- 
tion of this House a very informative 
statement on the subject by Hon. Millard 
Cox, counsel for the Kentucky Distillers 
Association, as made to the.Interdepatt- 
mental Committee on Trade Agreements 
and the Committee for Reciprocity In 
formation, as follows: 

The members of Kentucky Distillers’ Ass 
ciation, comprising 17 operating companies 
are manufacturers of premium quality 
American whiskies. They have been in con 
tinuous operation since the repeal of 04 
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tional prohibition except for the 4-year pe- 
riod during World War II when their facil- 
ities were devoted to production of alcohol 
for war purposes. eat 

The repeal of national prohibition (De- 
cember 5. 1933) opened up a vast American 
market for alcoholic beverages of all kinds. 
qhe supply of whisky of American origin 
yas Wholly insufficient to meet consumer de- 
mands; and since the manufacturing proc- 
ess for most whisky involves several years’ 
storage before it is regarded ready for bot- 
ling and consumption, our Government un- 
(ertook to help supply the demand by open- 
ing up the American market to imports from 
canada and the United Kingdom. 

This was done through the machinery of 
the original Trade Agreements Act of 1934. 
acting under the authority of the act, the 
president of the United States, on November 
15, 1935, signed a trade agreement with Can- 
ada, under the terms of which the then 
existing import duty of $5 per proof gallon on 
whisky was reduced to $2.50 with respect to 
whisky which had been aged in wooden 
containers for 4 years or more. 

On November 18, 1935, the State Depart- 
ment announced that a trade agreement 
with Canada had been negotiated and in do- 
ing so gave the following reason for includ- 
ing whiskey in the list of products on which 
the 50-percent maximum reduction in im- 
port duty was granted: 

“During the period of prohibition in the 
United States large quantities of whisky of 
American type (rye and bourbon) were man- 
uactured in Canada. With the end of the 
prohibition period, Canadian distillers were 
left with great stocks of American type 
whisky for which Canada afforded only a 
smallmarket. The shortage of properly aged 
whisky in the United States since the repeal 
of the prohibition amendment has created a 
demand for this Canadian supply. The 50- 


percent reduction in the heretofore high 
duty of $5 per gallon applies also to Scotch, 


Irsh, and all other whisky aged 4 years or 
more in wood.” 

Regardless of the validity of the original 
reason for including whisky as an item for 
import concessions under the first Trade 
Agreements Treaty, it was not long before 
the situation in the United States was vastly 
changed due to revival of legitimate distillery 
operations. 

By 1939 there were ample supplies of aged 
domestic whiskies available, and there have 
been ever since. Nevertheless, whisky has 
been included as an item of import conces- 
tion in each renewal of the trade agreement 
with Canada and the United Kingdom. 

On January 1, 1948, the duty was again 
tutin half, reducing it to $1.50 per gallon; 
and on June 6, 1951, a further reduction to 
$125 was made with respect to all distilled 
spirits except Scotch and Irish whisky which 
till take the $1.50 rate. 

Under the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955, authority is delegated to the 
President to reduce present rates of duty by 
much as 15 percent over a 3-year period. 
The notice of your honorable committees 
lists whisky as one of the imported articles 
(schedule 8, par. 802, p. 42) on which the 
United States may offer import concessions 
tn forthcoming trade-agreement negotia- 
ions; so that a further reduction in the duty 
on this product is in prospect. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INDUSTRY IN THE DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY 


The alcoholic beverage industry is a tre- 
Mendously important factor in the economy 
‘our country. Starting from scratch, so to 
Speak, just 22 years ago, it employs about 
1200,000 persons at all levels, or 1 out of 
‘very 60 adults. Its payrolls exceed $3 bil- 
lion; tt uses the products of more than 400 
other domestic industries; and pays to United 
States farmers for the purchase of their 
tains the annual sum of about $260 millica. 
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Tax levies on alcoholic beverages consti- 
tute the largest single source of tax revenue 
to our Federal Government with the excep- 
tion of personal and corporate income taxes. 
Each vear our industry supplies Federal, 
State, and local governments with more than 
$3,500,000,000 in tax revenues. 


OUR INDUSTRY'S ECONOMIC CONDITION 


If for no other reason than that of the 
revenue which it produces, our Government 
should be vitally interested in the economic 
health of the American distilling industry, 
which at present is far from good. 

The industry’s domestic market is a con- 
tracting one due almost entirely to the effect 
of the exorbitant rate of the Federal excise 
tax. From a prewar rate of $3 per gallon, 
the levy has been successfully raised since 
1941 until today it is $10.50. The Revenue 
Act of 1944 which increased the rate from $6 
to $9 per proof gallon carried a provision 
under which the tax was to revert to $6 
6 months after the cessation of hostilities. 
The fiscal condition of the Treasury and sub- 
sequent world events not only prompted Con- 
gress to continue indefinitely the $9 rate, 
but to increase it to $10.50. 

As a result of this high excise tax, distilled 
spirits consumption in the United States is 
less today than it was in 1942. Witness the 
figures: 

Apparent consumption in 1942, 190,248,257 
wine gallons; apparent consumption in 1954, 
189,470,688 wine gallons; decrease, 777,569. 

The consumption of distilled spirits in the 
United States decreased over three-quarters 
of a million gallons during this 12-year 
period, although during the same period 
there was a population increase of approxi- 
mately twenty-eight million. There appears 
to be only one answer: distilled spirits are 
priced so high, because of the tax situation, 
that they have been effectively put beyond 
the reach of the pocketbooks of many people 
in the middle- and lower-income groups even 
though the country’s income is at an all time 
high. 

While the present total consumption of 
distilled spirits is less than it was in 1942, 
it becomes interesting to note the amazing 
progress which imported distilled spirits have 
made during the same period. 

THE INCREASE IN IMPORTS 

Imports of distilled spirits have more than 
doubled during this pericd. 

United States imports of distilled spirits 
for consumption in 1942, 10,804,639 gallons; 
in 1954, 22,127,106 gallons. 

Thus we see that during this 12-year pe- 
riod, two forces have been at work, to the 
detriment of the American distiller. The 
exorbitant rate of excise taxation has mate- 
rially reduced consumption; and a consid- 
erable portion of what was the domestic 
market has been captured by whiskies of 
foreign origin, the importation of which has 
become increasingly easy under our liberal 
laws and regulations and successive tariff 
reductions. 

We know of no country in the world, with 
whom we have trade treaties, whose alcoholic 
beverages do not come into the United States 
in free and open competition with our own 
domestic products on an equal basis, with 
the exception of slight and almost insig- 
nificant tariff differentials. We have no 
governmentally erected trade barriers against 
these products of foreign origin. 

NEED FOR EXPANDED MARKETS 


Finding itself saddled with the exorbitant 
excise tax which is strangling its domestic 
markets, our industry is nevertheless pre- 
pared to help fight its way out of its difficult 
position if we can get Government aid in de- 
veloping expanded markets abroad. It is a 
job, however, which our industry is power- 
less to do alone, because when we seek ex- 
port markets for American whiskies we are 
constantly met at foreign ports of entry by 
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governmental trade barriers in the form of 
high duties, exchange controls, import li- 
censes, quotas, and other restrictions which 
have the practical effect of completely ex- 
cluding our American goods. If the prod- 
ucts of all other countries were similarly 
treated we would have no just cause for 
complaint. But such is not the case. 
Products of some other countries enjoy im- 
port privileges to the exclusion of American 
merchandise. All that American distillers 
ask is an opportunity to compete in foreign 
markets on an even and nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

Whenever negotiations have been an- 
nounced for the making or renewal of a 
treaty under the authority of the Trade 
Agreements Act, we have called the atten- 
tion of our government representatives to 
the discriminations which exist against our 
exports. Briefs have been filed by our in- 
dustry urging that trade barriers be removed, 
nevertheless they still exist, and although 
we have had ample evidence that our prod- 
ucts have a definite appeal to peoples of 
many lands, not only they, but even our own 
citizens are denied the pleasure of enjoying 
American whiskies while traveling abroad. 

According to recently available statistics, 
American tourists abroad spend approxi- 
mately $1 billion a year. About one-third of 
this amount is spent in Europe and the 
Mediterranean area. 


BRITISH TOKEN IMPORT PLAN 


One of the principal beneficiaries of the 
American tourist trade is the United King- 
dom. But in Great Britain it is all but im- 
possible for the touring American to obtain 
the whiskey of his own country. 

The trade barrier in the United Kingdom 
is a regulation of the Board of Trade known 
as the British Token Import Plan. Under 
its provisions, importations of American 
whiskies into the United Kingdom are limited 
to a percentage of the imports during the 
base period of 1936-38. During those years 
American distillers had little or no goods for 
exportation. Repeal had so recently come 
about that they did not have sufficient aged 
whiskies to supply the domestic market, 
much less any for export. As a consequence, 
the total exports today of American whiskies 
into the United Kingdom is limited to about 
$1,500 worth a year. For all intents and pur- 
poses therefore, the United Kingdom may 
be said to exclude entirely, whiskies of Amer- 
ican origin. The same is true in greater or 
lesser degree in many of the other countries 
with which trade agreement negotiations 
are pending. 

When contrasted with the importations of 
Scotch whisky into the United States, and 
the freedom with which the traveling 
Englishman may buy his native drink here, 
the discrimination being practiced against 
our industry and particularly against Amer- 
icans touring in Great Britain is a con- 
siderable one and Calls for correction. 

We have recently made direct requests 
through British governmental sources for 
permission to send into the United King- 
dom reasonable quantities of American 
whiskies so as to make them available to 
American tourists in the hotels and restau- 
rants. 

For the information of your honorable 
committees we quote below excerpts from an 
Associated Press dispatch of August 26 of 
this year taking notice of the situation: 

“LONDON, August 26.—American bourbon 
whisky may soon be available in increased 
quantities to the Scots, English, and Welsh. 

“The Board of Trade said today it was 
considering a three-cornered request to allow 
more American whisky to enter Britain. 

“Behind the move are: the British Travel 
and Holiday Association, the Scotch Whisky 
Association and the Kentucky Distillers’ 


Association, 
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“Only a token quantity of American 
whisky now enters Britain because of Board 
of Trade restrictions. Bourbon is allowed 
in at a rate of about $1,500 worth a year, a 
board spokesman said. 

“Scotch whiskey producers 
21 million pounds ($58,800,000) 
their produce in the United States. 

“A spokesman for the Scotch whisky pro- 
ducers said: 

“We are anxious to help the American 
producers. They often help us.’ 

“British newspapers reported that should 
the appeal to the Board of Trade for more 
bourbon be turned down American distillers 
may seek to curb the import of Scotch in the 
United States. Scotch is one of the coun- 
try’s best dollar earners. 

“‘This is a request,’ said The Evening 
Standard, ‘that the Board of Trade should 
agree to without delay.’” 

This report encourages us to believe that 
we may be making some headway, but the 
complete attainment of our objective will 
also require vigorous help from our Govern- 
ment, which we earnestly solicit through the 
medium of your honorable committees. 


sell about 
worth of 


Reforms in the Electoral College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a series of 
articles by Mr. Charles Lucey, of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, and also 
an editorial appearing in the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar January 31, 1956, deal- 
ing with the need for changing the elec- 
toral college system of choosing the 
President. 

Mr. Edward J. Meeman, editor of the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, is a far- 
sighted, thoughtful editor, and I think 
that what he has to say about the possi- 
bility of a compromise between the 
Daniel-Kefauver plan and the Mundt- 
Coudert plan deserves the thoughtful 
consideration of Members of the Senate. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of 
January 23, 1956] 
CoNnGRESS To DEBATE NEEDED CHANGE—ELEC- 

TORAL COLLEGE SYSTEM THWARTS WILL OF 

AMERICAN VOTERS 


(By Charles Lucey) 


Congress will begin debate soon on pro- 
posals for a basic change in the most impor- 
tant step in the American political process, 
the election of a President. 

The object of reform is the electoral college 
system which each 4 years gobbles up mil- 
lions of votes cast nationwide for the Presi- 
dency and translates them into electoral 
votes. 

Political sages have brooded 150 years about 
this. The electoral college is only a rubber 
stamp; in fact, it elects no one and it is too 
decrepit to be collegiate. Its usefulness end- 
ed even before there were torchlight parades 
and hard-cider campaigns. 

Change is needed because the present elec- 
toral college machinery does not reflect the 
people’s will accurately. 
It thwarts that will, 
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It actually disfranchises millions, and in 
effect counts their votes not for the man they 
voted for but for the man they opposed. 

Proposals before Congress now would 
amend the Constitution so the antiquated 
system of electing a President can be revised 
to make democracy work better. 


GOAL 


Simply, the goal is to end the unit rule or 
winner-take-all system of apportioning each 
State’s electoral vote and to divide the elec- 
toral vote among candidates more nearly 
according to their popular vote. 

If the American people knew the basic un- 
fairness of the outmoded electoral-college 
system—if they knew that in effect millions 
lose the vote they cast for the Presidency— 
they almost certainly would do something 
about it. 

Political students long have seen and ac- 
knowledged the existing flaws. But because 
the system is so complex—hard to under- 
stand and explain—the popular sentiment 
necessary to reform has been difficult to 
generate. 

Only 50 to 60 percent of the total popular 
vote for President ordinarily has real effect. 

In 1952 Dwight Eisenhower received 34 
million votes and Adlai Stevenson 27,300,000. 
Mr. Eisenhower had 55 percent; Mr. Steven- 
son, 44.4 percent. Yet Mr. Stevenson got 
only 89 electoral votes to Mr. Eisenhower's 
442. 

Only 3,200,000 Stevenson votes were effec- 
tive—less than 12 percent—in winning elec- 
toral votes for him. 

In 1948 Harry Truman’s nearly 3 million 
votes in New York counted for Thomas E. 
Dewey, who got the State’s total 45 electoral 
votes. But in Illinois nearly 2 million Dewey 
votes went into the electoral vote for Mr. 
Truman. 

FOUR PROPOSALS 


Today four different proposals are before 
Congress to change this electoral system. 
The Senate leadership is ready to bring the 
issue to the floor if proponents can work out 
a compromise with a fair chance of accept- 
ance. To amend the Constitution takes a 
two-thirds vote in both Senate and House, 
then a ratification by 36 of the 48 State 
legislatures. 

None of the proposals would affect this 
year’s presidential election. 

To understand the need for reform, it is 
important to trace the development of the 
electoral college. 


When the Founding Fathers wrote the 
Constitution they scarcely thought in terms 
of today’s brand of democracy. There was 
limited faith in the ordinary citizen’s ability 
to vote wisely. Constitutional convention 
delegates were chary of giving one and all 
a shot at the ballot box. 


“It were as natural,” said Virginia’s George 
Mason, “to refer the choice of a proper char- 
acter for chief magistrate to the people as 
it would be to refer a trial of colors to a 
blind man.” 

Popular election proposals got nowhere. 
The convention voted first to give Congress 
power to choose the President—and then 
changed its mind. But there was insistence 
on interposing some kind of election mech- 
anism between the masses and the President. 
The final choice was to let States choose as 
electors well-informed men who in turn 
would choose a President. 

The States could do this as they wished. 
Legislatures could name electors or they 
could be chosen by districts or on statewide 
tickets standing in block for one party or 
one candidate—the method used today. 


It didn’t take long for State political lead- 
ers to see they’d have more influence na- 
tionally if they could wield a whole State 
block of electoral votes than if the votes 
were split among candidates. Out of this 
grew today’s winner-take-all system by 
which the candidate who gets the most votes 
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in the State—by no matter how thin a m 
gin—takes the State's total electoral yote 

There is a wide field for mischief in 4; 
museum piece. Electors actually coulq ip 
nore the vote in their States and go they 
own way—and in a close election with the 
pressures great they might do just that, }, 
1948 a Tennessee elector ran on both Demo. 
cratic and States Rights slates, then cast his 
vote for States Righter Strom Thurmon in- 
stead of Harry Truman despite the fact the 
State went for Mr. Truman. 

It wasn’t important—but Conceivably i 
could happen when it would be important 

The idea of a presidential elector exercis. 
ing independent judgment perished long ago 
They're automatons now, hardly doing more 
than cluttering up the ballot in many States, 
But there’s another hazard in this, too, 


JUST SUPPOSE 


What would happen, political students 
ask, if a man elected President in November 
died before taking office in January? }p. 
dependently minded men might choose , 
President wisely, but what of today’s op. 
scure electoral college? 

Remote, maybe, yet possible—and capable 
of chaos. Horace Greeley, who happened to 
be defeated by Ulysses S. Grant in 1872, dieg 
soon after the election. Suppose Genera! 
Grant had died—or that Mr. Greeley hag 
been the victor? It could have meant vas 
confusion—and while this has not often 
happened, the risk recurs with each pres- 
dential election. 

Not one knows how many million Ameri. 
cans stay home and don’t bother to vote 
each four years because of the winner-take. 
all system. Mr. Eisenhower’s unusual per. 
sonal appeal drummed up a fair vote in the 
South in 1952, but ordinarily Republicans 
there haven't turned out because they knew 
their States would go Democratic and thei 
own vote would be lost. 

If a State’s electoral vote were split this 
would not be true. There would be greater 
incentive for Democrats to vote, also, ff 
real competition came into Southern elec- 
tions. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
January 24, 1956] 


A BETTER Way To ELECT A PRESIDENT—CON- 
GRESS Has PLANS To CHANGE OUTDATD 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


(By Charles Lucey) 


For 150 years political authorities have 
believed the United States should finds 
better way to elect its President and today 
a new ferment stirs in Congress to do some 
thing about it. 

It takes a constitutional amendment to 
overhaul the antiquated and outmoded elec: 
toral college and at least four different meth: 
ods of doing this are advanced in proposal 
to be before the Senate soon. 

The goal of all is to end the unit-rule @ 
winner-take-all system of counting eaca 
State’s electoral vote and, instead, to divide 
this vote among all candidates more neatly 
according to their popular vote. 

The two plans most likely to attract sup 
port are the so-called Daniel-Kefauver and 
Mundat-Coudert proposals. The Daniel-Ke- 
fauver plan has been reported favorably bY 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and is & 
pected to reach the floor in the next fe# 
weeks. Sponsors of the Mundt-Coudert and 
other proposals may offer their measures % 
substitutes when Senate debate begins. 

Senators HuBeRT HUMPHREY, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, and WILLIAM LANGER, Republicat, 
of North Dakota, are advocating @ simplt 
nationwide popular polling for direct electio 
of the President. 

Senator Strom THURMOND, Democrat, o 
South Carolina, who as 1948 States right 
presidential candidate picked up & package 
of electoral votes himself, is urging a reform 
which would retain the electoral college bv 
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divide each State’s electoral vote in propor- 
tion to the popular vote. 

Here is a size-up of the two plans now 
chiefly supported: 

"HE DANIEL-KEFAUVER PLAN 

packed by Senators Pric—E DANIEL, Demo- 
crat of Texas, ESTES KEFAUVER, Democrat of 
Tennessee and a score of other Senators, this 
plan would abolish the electoral college as 
such. It would retain, solely as a counting 
gevice, the present apportionment of elec- 
toral votes among the States. But electors 
as individuals or as @ group would cease 
to exist. : 

A State’s total electoral vote would be di- 

yided among candidates in direct ratio to 
their popular vote. If a candidate in New 
york or Ohio or California receives 42 per- 
cent of the popular vote, he would get 42 
percent of that State’s electoral vote, right 
sown to decimal point figuring. 
“Say a State has 12 electoral votes and 
casts 2,400,000 popular votes. The Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate receives 1,600,- 
000, the Republican 600,000, and a third 
party candidate 200,000. Today the Demo- 
cratic front runner gets all 12 electoral votes. 
Under the Daniel plan he’d get only the 
share the voters gave him—8s. ‘The Re- 
publican would get 3, and third party man 
1 vote. 

The Constitution now provides a candi- 
date must receive 266 of the total 531 elec- 
toral votes. It has happened often that a 
candidate received a majority of the elec- 
toral vote while leading all other candidates, 
but without a majority of the popular vote. 
Three times a candidate won an electoral 
majority under the present system while 
actually running second in popular votes. 

Senator DANIEL stipulates the winning 
candidates must have at least 40 percent of 
the electoral vote. If none has, the Presi- 
dency would be decided in both Senate and 
House, instead of the House alone, as hap- 
pens now if an election majority is lacking. 
Instead of each State casting a single vote, 
as today, each Congressman would cast a 
vole—a more democratic system recognizing 
population differences among States. 

Daniel plan opponents criticize chiefly one 
point—they say dividing the vote might lead 
to proportional representation. In _ fact, 
this is not what is known as “PR” or propor- 
tional representation as used in local elec- 
tions in the United States—it might be called 
more properly a proportional counting plan. 

But critics say that miner party votes are 
wasted now unless cast for the candidate 
ofamajor party. And that under the Daniel 
plan they would be cumulative from State 
to State across the country in a way to en- 
courage development of minority parties. 
They see a threat to the two-party system. 

Others say a danger would come, not in 
electing a President by the proportionate 
count, but in the pressure that would build 
up later to have Congressmen elected state- 
wide rather than by districts, with each 
party getting a proportionate share. It is 
held this statewide cumulative process would 
let splinter groups elect Congressmen they 
cannot manage now in separate districts. 
Hence, it is contended, there is an encourage- 
ment to multiple parties and the danger of 
what has happened in France and other Euro- 
Pean countries. 

THE MUNDT-COUDERT PLAN 


: This plan would retain the electoral col- 
ge but would divide each State's electoral 
votes according to results in congressional 
districts, 

That is, Presidential electors would be 
chosen the same as Senators and Representa- 
Uves—two electors in each State chosen as 
are Senators, the rest elected by districts. 
The Mundt-Coudert plan holds to the re- 
quirement of a majority of all electoral votes 
‘9 election. 

This is the system favored by Jefferson 
aid other Founding Fathers and many who 
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same after them. In 1824, Missouri's famed 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton argued against 
the winner-take-all system of counting elec- 
toral votes: 

“Tie intention of the Constitution is 
violated because it was the intention of that 
instrument to give each mass of persons, 
entitled to one elector, the power of giving 
that electoral vote to any person they pre- 
ferred. In New York 36 electors are chosen. 
Nineteen is a majority and the candidate 
receiving this majority is entitled to count 
19 votes—but he counts in reality 36 because 
the minority of 17 are added to the 
majority.” 

VOTES WASTED 

Bring the figures up to date and the case 
is the same today. In 1948 Harry Truman's 
nearly 3 million votes in New York won him 
nothing whatever; the State’s 45 electoral 
votes went to Thomas E. Dewey. 

The Mundadt-Coudert plan also would 
bring the Senate into a determination of 
who is President if no candidate gets an 
electoral majority. 

The chief flaw charged against the 
Mundt-Coudert scheme is that unfairness 
results because of the unequal sizes of con- 
gressional districts. Houston often is cited 
as having roughly one-sixth the State’s pop- 
ulation but it has only one of the 24 Texas 
congressmen. The 11th Indiana (Indianap- 
olis) District has more than 550,000 popula- 
tion but the Ninth Indiana District has only 
260,000. The Dayton district in Ohio has 
twice as many persons as the smallest Ohio 
district. 

The Mundt-Coudert answer is to urge a 
stronger law forcing States to make their 
congressional districts more nearly the same 
size—in the past legislatures often have 
dragged their feet on reapportionment. 

No plan is without some objections from 
the constitutional experts. But there is 
wide agreement for the need of change to 
wipe out the inequities and dangers of 
today’s electoral college system. 





[From the Washington Daily News of January 
25, 1956] 

AND HEALTHY—ELECTORAL 
MEANS SHOT IN ARM 


SOMETHING NEW 
COLLEGE OVERHAUL 
FOR UNITED STATES 

(By Charles Lucey) 

America will see a brandnew kind of 
presidential election and democracy will get 
a healthy shot in the arm if the ancien 
electoral college system is overhauled. 

Americans don’t vote directly for a Presi- 
dent now, of course. 

They choose electors in each State 
the electors cast the State’s ballot for 
front runner in the popular vote of that 
State. 

Sometimes the margin is paper thin. Yet 
the winner takes all—and millions voting for 
the other candidates in effect see their votes 
wasted so far as the national count is con- 
cerned. 

Each State has as many presidential elec- 
tors as it has United States Senators and 
Representatives—New York 45, Pennsylvania 
and California 32, Ohio 25, Tennessee 11, and 
s0 On. 


and 


the 


TWO PLANS 

The constitutional amendment proposed 
by Senator Kar, Munopr, Republican, South 
Dakota, and Representative FREDERIC COUDERT, 
Republican, New York, would divide each 
State's electoral votes on the same basis as 
Senators and House Members are elected. 
That proposed by Senators PRICE DANIEL, 


Democrat, Texas, and ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, Tennessee, would ignore con- 
gressional district lines and divide each 


State’s electoral vote in direct mathematical 
proportion to what each candidate received 
statewide. 
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First result of all this is that millions of 
voters in effect now disfranchised would see 
their votes actually count for the man they 
prefer. 

New vigor would be given the two-party 
system and almost certain more voters would 
have a part in choosing a President. In many 
States today—this is true especially in the 
South—voters do not bother te vote because 
one party nearly always wins and determines 
the State’s voice under the unit rule. 

But if the Republicans knew they had a 
chance On a congressional district or pro- 
portional-count basis to pick up odd votes in 
the South even though they could not carry 
a whole State, there would be incentive to 
extend and broaden the two-party system. 

The same would be true of the Democrats 
in some normally Republican northern 
Scates. 

TRUE INDICATION 

A presidential campaign would become 
more truly national in scope instead of the 
present concentrated efforts in the big States 
and cities. 

A presidential candidate knows today if 
he can carry New York or Pennsylvania or 
Ohio by even the barest margin he gets the 
entire electoral package. So he devotes most 
of his time to such States. Under a con- 
gressional district or proportional division of 
electoral votes, in which he would get a fair 
share of votes cast, there would be induce- 
ment for spreading a campaign more evenly 
over the whole country. 

A major evil of today’s presidential elec- 
tions—kow-towing by both major parties to 
splinter or minority groups—would be ended. 
Today’s winner-take-all system lets the pres- 
sure blocs in close States claim they have 
the number of votes needed to tilt such 
States. For fun? Not at all—for hard-boiled 
pledge and promise of what is to be delivered 
after the election by the winner. It’s a 
what-do-we-get-out-of-it kind of democratic 
process. 

Take away the system which gives the 
State’s entire block of electoral votes to the 
top runner and the pressure group which has 
100,000 votes in New York or Chicago cannot 
claim its 100,000 is more potent than the 

same number in Nebraska or Indiana. 
NO MORE ARGUMENT 


For many years an argument put forth 
for a presidential candidate was that “he 
can carry Ohio” or “he can carry New York.” 
The large States have dominated the choice 
of men to go on the national tickets. Those 
who would do away with the winner-take-all 
system say it would give able men from 
lesser States a reasonable shot at the highest 
Office in the land. 

Altogether, proponents of all plans say 
reforming the electoral college system would 
bring more people into the active working 
of American democracy at the highest level. 
The country could stand it. In 1952 some 
61,000,000 voted for Messrs. Eisenhower and 
Stevenson—the highest total ever—yet an 
estimated 37,000,000 eligible voters stayed 
home. 

The case 





for electoral reform is old—but 
few roads are harder to travel than those 
leading to constitutional amendment. Al- 
together, since within a very short time after 
adoption of the Constitution, nearly 200 
proposals for a change in the electoral sys- 
tem have been made in Congress. 

Most recent was in 1950, sponsored by 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Republican, 
Massachusetts, and Representative Ed Gos- 
sett, Democrat, Texas. This plan, fore- 
runner of today’s Daniel-Kefauver proposal, 
passed the Senate but was lost in the House 
Some of the old lines of opposition would 
hold in a new test this year, but there have 
been important conversions, too. 

BREAK NEEDED 

Amending the Constitution requires a 
two-thirds vote in both Houses of Congress 
ibsequent ratification by 36 of the 48 
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States. Once the dam breaks the process 
sometimes is completed rapidly. It needed 
only a year to get three-fourths of the 
States to approve electing United States 
Senators by popular vote. It needed a year 
to get the Prohibition amendment into the 
Constitution and 10 months to get it out. 
It took 4 years to ratify the no-third-term 
amendment. 

Today Hill sponsors of the differing plans 
@re seeking a compromise. If there is no 
compromise all plans may fail; if there is, 
one may get through. The Senate leadership 
is ready to give the green light for floor 
debate. 

None of the measures would affect the 1956 
election. But reform could be ready for 
1960 if what a Senate committee wrote 20 
years ago were to be heeded: 

“The only object of an election is to ac- 
complish the will of the people. 

“If we permit a system to prevail that 
thwarts that will, we will trifle with one of 
the most serious purposes of government. 
Under our present method, then and now, 
that will of the people will be clearly 
thwarted.” 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED 

The following table shows what has hap- 
pened in the last four presidential elections 
under the present electoral college system 
and how major party candidates would be 
affected under proposed electoral reform 
plans. Electoral totals under reform plans 
exclude those electoral votes that would have 
gone to minor party candidates. 


Electoral 
vote 
(present 
system) 


Daniel- | Mundat- 
Kefauver| Coudert 
plan plan 


Popular 
vote 


1952 


Fisenhower-._ |33, 666, 062 


Stevenson... -|27, 314, 987] 
1948 
Dewey ----.-.-|21, 969, 500 


Truman. ....-/24, 104, 836) 
Thurmond..-.-| 1, 169, 000) 


1944 


Dewey _.../22, 066, 078) 
Roosevelt... .- |25, 602, 505 


1940 


W illkie__..... |22, 304, 755 
Roosevelt... [24 243, 468 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
January 31, 1956] 
LET THE STATES CHOOSE 


The movement in Congress to modernize 
the electoral college actually is two move- 
ments. Backers of the Daniel-Kefauver bill 
want the vote for President in each State to 
be represented precisely in the electoral 
count, making the State as a whole the unit 
for that purpose. Senator Munopt, Republi- 
can, of North Dakota, and Representative 
CoupDERT, Republican, of New York, seek to 
make the congressional district the unit, ex- 
cept for the two electoral votes which cor- 
respond to the United States Senators, and 
let the winner take all at the district level. 

Either plan would be so great an improve- 
ment over the present method of electing a 
President that this newspaper would wel- 
come it enthusiastically, as would—we be- 
lieve—most of the members of the public who 
think the existing system unfair and anti- 
quated. In fact, our analysis of recent presi- 
dential elections shows that the net totals 
nationally would have been about the same 
under both methods. 

Now, backers of the two reforms, aware 
that neither may have enough support to 
win, are discussing a compromise that would 
permit each State to choose either of the 
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methods of computing its electoral vote for 
President. 

This seems reasonable enough. 

The important thing is to make sure that 
the people’s choice always will be elected to 
the Presidency, and prevent pressure groups 
from dictating nominations for the office, as 
is an ever-present danger under the existing 
system. 


Eightieth Anniversary of Society of 
Ethical Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
January 10 of this year the Society of 
Ethical Culture celebrated its 80th an- 
niversary. The society’s contributions 
in the field of education, settlement work, 
child study, housing, race relations, and 
labor, have been many and truly signifi- 
cant. This organization has always 
represented the best ideals of America. 

At this point I should like to make ref- 
erence to a speech delivered on that oc- 
casion by Mr. Sidney H. Scheuer, a friend 
of mine of many years standing and vice 
president of the American Ethical Union. 
His speech is a thoughtful commentary 
indeed upon the American scene. 


On the same occasion, Mr. President, 
congratulatory messages were received 
from President Eisenhower and Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson. I ask that the text 
of the speech by Mr. Scheuer and the 
messages from President Eisenhower and 
Governor Stevenson be printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp, in recognition 
of the 80th anniversary of this fine 
organization, the Society for Ethical 
Culture. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


TELEGRAMS SENT TO THE DINNER OF THE ETHI- 
CAL CULTURE SOCIETY AT THE WALDORF ASTO=- 
RIA HOTEL, JANUARY 10, OPENING THE 80TH 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF THE ETHICAL 
CULTURE MOVEMENT 
My warm greetings to the members and 

friends of the New York Society for Ethical 

Culture as you mark your 80th anniversary. 

I know of your splendid work in the service 

of human need and wish you many decades 

more of great achievement. 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON. 


To the members of the Society for Ethical 
Culture I extend warm greetings on its 80th 
anniversary. It is gratifying to know of the 
society’s work, over the years, in social serv- 
ice, education, and citizenship training. All 
of you have my warm best wishes for the 
continued fruitfulness of your efforts to ad- 
vance the well being and happiness of your 
fellowman. 

DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY SIDNEY H. SCHEUER 


The celebration of an anniversary affords 
an occasion for nostalgia and stock-taking. 
Therefore, let me pause briefly to describe 
the general character of the founding group 
of Ethical Culturists as I knew them. They 
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were a dedicated band of men ang Wome 
who found in their ethical faith a new wn 
cle and inspiration for enriching their lives 
for serving their community, for creative gi. 
izenship, for making their lives more Mean. 
ingful. They were enthusiasts and Worked 
at their ethical culture every day of i, 
week. 

Their backgrounds were varied. The my. 
jority perhaps stemmed from German Stock 
but the membership included people g 
widespread national origins. Their Careers 
covered almost every activity; these included 
publishers and editors, educators and pug. 
nessmen, all the professions, liberals and 
conservatives and middle-of-the-roaders, j; 
was an effective mixture. Members kney 
one another rather well and mixed Socially, 

The Sunday platform was the fountajp. 
head of the society. Our leaders, then 4 
now, accorded it central importance, Th 
inspirational character of the Sunday mee. 
ings was high; the subject matter and pr. 
sentation followed a consistent pattem, 
Group activities multiplied and a high per. 
centage of members participated. 

Almost from the inception, new approache 
to education were recognized as the mos 
hopeful transforming potential in modern 
society. Throughout the life of the move. 
ment significant educational contributions 
have been made at all levels—Sunday 
school, elementary, Secondary and adult, Ow 
Ethical Culture schools today offer privilege 
opportunities to students and continue to 
enrich the bloodstream of educational theory 
and practice. > 

These founders and their followers en. 
joyed widespread attention and high respect 
in the community. Government officials, re. 
ligious leaders, educators, labor organiza 
tions, and newspapers continuously acknow! 
edged the value of the society's work and it 
beliefs. 

We should be grateful to this courageous 
group for their leadership and the loftines 
of their thinking. I commend to you a study 
of their views and insights, what they had 
to say on the meaning of life, immortality, 
love and marriage, ideals, spiritual progress, 
suffering, religion, government, labor, and 
world affairs. Their views stand the test of 
time better than most other statements on 
these subjects made by religious leaders of 
the day. They reflect profound erudition 
and truly prophetic vision. We have leaned 
heavily on the foundations they laid and in 
our time have added immeasurably to the 
structure. During the 10 years which have 
elapsed since we gathered to celebrate ou 
70th anniversary, our leaders and trustees 
have carried the movement forward in im- 
portant ways. It has been a difficult period 
but nonetheless vital advances have beel 
made. 

We are living in an age in which cot 
formity has come to be regarded as being 
almost identical with trustworthiness, and 
we ethical culturists are essentially noncol- 
formists. Therefore we carry heavier fe 
sponsibilities now than we have at any Ppt 
riod in our movement’s history. We art 
living in an age in which American institu 
tions are changing radically; in a time it 
which bigness of industry, of government, 
of labor, of the arts, tends to obliterate the 
still, small voice of wisdom, dissent, critical 
judgment, and courageous independence. 
Worship of the bigness to which I refer af 
fects almost every phase of American lif 

Taxes are an important element in at 
celerating the trend toward bigness. Thef 
have become a dominating influence updo 
the morality and purposes of people. They 
pervade politics and government, industt 
and education, our cultures and our rel 
gious thinking in ways which are not alwaji 
pleasant to contemplate. 

The operations of large foundations have 
played a role in changing American institu 
tious. Some of these, more especially 2 
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ecent decades, have been created with the 
qual purpose of maintaining control and 
domination of large industrial corporations 
and at the same time avoiding inheritance 
taxes by providing that all the profits and 
dividends be used for philantropie, educa- 
tional, and religious purposes. They possess 
vast power to influence the American way of 
life. Their support of opinion-creating 
media can be troublesome. Moreover, poorly 
girected or undirected financial support of 
education and research without definite 
cals is not in itself good. Indulgence in 
the oversimplified belief that organized re- 
search in depth and quantity inevitably pro- 
duce formulations for the foolproof guidance 
of life, science, government, and industry 
is equally disturbing. This hunger for pre- 
scription and formula is being carried to 
absurd extremes in all aspects of American 
life. I do not underestimate the good that 
such foundations have done and can do, but 
I see increasing possibilities for unwise, in- 
deed unworthy, employment of their re- 
sources Which should not be ignored. They 
are tax-exempt, self-perpetuating organiza- 
tions and as such their activities are mat- 
tes of public concern, and warrant the con- 
tinuing consideration of each of us. The 
recent witch-hunting investigation of foun- 
dations, under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative CARROLL REECE, served to impede a 
constructive and unbiased study which I 
am confident all concientious foundation 
trustees would welcome. 

Educational, religious, and philanthropic 
bodies have become enormous operations 
and as a result must curry favor of busi- 
nessmen in order to gain support. ‘This is 
another phase of the bigness trend. It is 
symptomatic of our times; it is symptomatic 
of our worship of bigness, oi business suc- 
cess and of our willingness to be practical in 
soliciting and accepting financial assistance, 
sometimes with indifference to other basic 
considerations. 

Political parties too must seek the support 
of both business and labor in order to con- 
duct modern campaigns. Large-scale adver- 
tising and public-relations methods have 
been adopted. Techniques successfully em- 
ployed in the marketing of trademarked con- 
sumer products have, with suitable altera- 
tions, been used with the result that offi- 
clals in and out of office are continuously 
manipulated to produce contrived impacts 
upon the public. The emphasis is to pop- 
ularize rather than to educate and inform. 
It is a disturbing development and a rather 
degrading one which I hope will be repu- 
diated in time. 

This weakness for oversimplification is re- 
flected in the average citizen’s consideration 
of complicated national and international 
affairs. He reads headlines, listens to col- 
umnists and becomes increasingly impatient 
for quick solutions which of course are not 
attainable. This sometimes gives people in 
other countries an impression of arrogance 
Which I am certain is not intended; and 
this rather superficial attitude is further 
reflected in the quality and influence of our 
international thinking and upon the freedom 
of action of our statesmen. They are con- 
tinuously compromised by such thinking— 
indeed to a degree they themselves show in- 
ability to rise above the general desire for 
foolproof, quick, and final solutions and 
What might best be described as the blow- 
by-blow concept of dealing with interna- 
tional life. 

The popular acceptance of the meeting at 
the summit as a substantial and creative 
&ccomplishment reflects this character of 
evaluation. Sometimes I fear we suffer from 
the serious malady of being taken in by 
ourown propaganda. Some thoughtful and 
competent observers feel we missed a rare 
opportunity to speak to the people of the 
World on that occasion over the heads of 
their governments, and hate them hear and 
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understand the true voice of America as in- 
terpreted by our President. Such a pro- 
nouncement might have ranked with the 
most influential in the history of our coun- 
try. This might have been the occasion for 
reassessing and reappraising democracy, its 
meaning and purposes in this 20th century 
and of convincing mankind how these serve 
humanity. Moreover, specific proposals and 
discussions at the summit there and then 
which led to tangible commitments might 
have been more realistic than the deferment 
which occurred. Instead we accepted a su- 
perficial show of good will and by preference 
allowed the tangibles to be postponed for 
later consideration. 

I have mentioned a variety of changes in 
American institutions and our way of life. 
*The list is not all-inclusive by any means but 
will suffice to make my point. The pace of 
change since World War II has been more 
rapid perhaps than during any like period in 
our history. What should you and I do 
about it? Should we be complacent and in- 
different? Are we helpless? Indeed not. 
The fact that such changes are becoming 
increasingly apparent is their most hopeful 
aspect. Consciousness of what they are, 
what is good and what is bad about them can 
be our strongest resource. To exaggerate, to 
take undue advantage, to misapply, to go too 
far in any direction or in any phase of Ameri- 
can life generates self-correction in our so- 
ciety; and if you believe in the efiectiveness 
of the democratic process as I do you will be 
confident that some of the extreme swings 
of the pendulum which I have indicated will 
settle down to more balanced positions. The 
McCarthy censure illustrates the point I am 
making. The very excess creates the process 
of reexamination and change but this will 
not occur without vigilant, thoughtful, and 
devoted application to the redefinition of 
values. You and I cannot abdicate. We 
must do our job as citizens and as ethical 
culturists. If the day of balancing the pen- 
dulum is to be speeded, we must express our 
views to our fellowman through our lives and 
our organized activities. 

Before leaving this subject, I would like 
to speak briefly too about the current re- 
ligious revivals, the campaigns for identifica- 
tion with the three big religions. They tend 
to cast doubt upon the worthiness of our 
ethical culture dedication. They are being 
promoted as necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of our country’s spiritual strength and 
world peace; as if religious spirit and reli- 
gious conduct can be stimulated on a seasonal 
or annual basis; as if men educated in the 
20th century should all adopt an unquestion- 
ing faith, should uniformly believe in reli- 
gious leaders because they are members of 
the cloth and regard them as interpreters of 
His word and as trustees in their relationship 
with their God. Thése revivals, I suspect, 
are not born of deep individual conviction 
and therefore, I fear, will not accomplish 
enduring results. They appear to be an- 
other manifestation of the promotional 
psychology of the craving for identification 
and for bigness. I doubt revivals so stimu- 
lated will impress or influence world opinion. 
In making this reference, I do so with deep- 
est respect for the people of integrity and 
conviction who believe in their creedal faiths 
and carry their ethics and philosophy into 
their lives. They, of course, contribute in- 
dispensable strength. 

What about the next 80 years? I believe 
the world will be a better place to live in 
and that it will be here and not blown to 
bits; however, I can safely say this because 
none of us here tonight will be able to say 
I was wrong. But I will risk something 
more meaningful—I am confident that well 
within 20 years mankind will be doing much 
better with its opportunities and we in 
this country will play a more creative role, 
will recapture our greatness and contribute 
mightily to the perspective and vision of 
maakind, 
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We ethical culturists believe that the great 
men of our civilization are more frequently 
than not unsung heroes, modest figures who 
are rich in wisdom, selfishness, character 
and competence; people who leave the world 
a better place to live in and whose presence 
radiates in all directions and in mysterious 
but enduring ways. We have great belief 
in people and in the quality of the American 
people, in their deep responsiveness to calls 
upon their better selves. Our citizenry ex- 
pects and hungers for lofty and creative 
leadership. We miss great opportunities to 
serve our time and ourselves when it is 
lacking. This has always been true; this 
always will be true. We never forget that 
government and institutions are no better 
than the people who man them. 

I think the first 80 years of ethical cul- 
ture is but a small measure of what our 
future should be. On all sides we feel urg- 
ent interest, need and desire for assistance 
in organizing groups and societies; and the 
work of our leaders has contributed mightily 
to this accomplishment. There are four- 
teen full fledged recognized societies in the 
United States, members of the American 
Ethical Union, and an equal number of 
affiliated groups who are on the way, we hope, 
to becoming societies. Had we the means we 
could be training many more leaders and 
then we could help service these and other 
groups who urgently need assistance. 

There is an unfilled religious need in 
America—a vacuum consisting of many re- 
ligiously unaffiliated people throughout the 
length and breadth of this land—indeed the 
worid—who are calling upon us for help. 
There is terrific power for good in this group 
which is being dissipated. These conscien- 
tious and thoughtful people want to join 
with others and are eager to do so with in- 
tegrity and conviction. They will not be- 
come members of creedal religions. We are 
the only organized fellowship available to 
such people. Some of you may agree with 
them or some of you may not. You might 
question how important it is if they do not 
affiliate or why they can’t find satisfaction 
in one of the orthodox faiths. It may not 
be important to those who raise such ques- 
tions, but it is vital to those who cannot 
honestly accept belief in the gospel or in the 
creeds and yet have an urge to identify them- 
selves with like-minded people, dedicated to 
all that is best in human _ existence. 
Throughout the world we learn of similar 
needs in India, Japan, and Europe. As a 
result, in 1952 the first International Hu- 
manist and Ethical Union conference was 
held and another is scheduled for the sum- 
mer of 1957. I hope many of you will be 
able to attend. Mora! ferment of such per- 
sistent character should be nourished. The 
world can ill afford to discourage such valu- 
able strivings. Unfortunately the large 
American philanthropic foundations have 
not yet recognized this need; they have un- 
til now confined their assistance in the field 
of religion to the divinity schools of the three 
big faiths. Our small leadership training 
program could be enriched and expanded 
greatly if the urgency of our need and the 
services we perform were recognized by such 
foundations. 

The financial endowments which our New 
York Ethical Society holds have been be- 
queathed to us by our founders and their 
successors. These have made possible much 
of what we have been able to do, but they are 
not adequate to the increasing demands 
which are made upon us. They offer in- 
spiring, tangible testimony of the confidence 
of our predecessors in the enduring need for 
carrying forward ethical culture. Anniver- 
sary funds raised previously have been 
largely consumed; they must be renewed in 
this 80th year and in generous dimensions. 
We move in a new cost era and it is a com- 
monplace which we all recognize that the 
dollar buys less and less each year, and re- 
ligious leaders and statis must be paid living 
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compensations. In order to meet this re- 
sponsibility we must develop our talents for 
giving, for sacrifice, for perspective. All of 
us can afford to become more talented. 

Ethical membership cannot be delegated. 
It is, or should be, 8 most demanding com- 

tment. Every leader and every member is 
a spokesman. Our ethical society is con- 
tinuously called upon for infinite services 
in the community, especially where con- 
flicting interests, creedal, industrial, inter- 
racial are involved. The assistance and 
judgment of our professional and lay lead- 
ership are constantly being drawn upon to 
serve, whenever others are found to be less 
acceptable or less useful. We are trusted 
and needed. 

The question I ask members here tonight 
is: How important and how basic do you feel 
is your membership in this society? Tosym- 
pathetic friends I ask: Would you want our 
community to be without such a facility 
available to those who can find no other 
answer? Would you have those who need us 
drift into secularism, crass materialism, 
cynicism or, indeed, pure politicalism? 

If we address ourselves to these questions 
and evaluate them as we should against other 
claims that are made upon us we will, I am 
sure, say that this Ethical Society is a most 
fundamental necessity. We will conclude 
that it goes to the very roots of life and 
helps create people of integrity and dedica- 
tion, of greatness, grandeur, and magnifi- 
cence—qualities which are none too abun- 
dant in the world today. Our ethical move- 
ment has contributed its share to the supply 
of such people and all of you know many of 
them who have been and are ornaments of 
civilization. Every dollar spent in strength- 
ening our movement can mean more to our 
times than equal expenditures for palliatives 
or to promote conformity. 

Our work justifies the necessity of what 
we do, have done, and plan todo. Like the 
Society of Friends, we have a claim on the 
community as well as the community having 
a claim on us. We have not asserted this 
often enough or in sufficiently constructive 
and organized manner. But first I ask each 
of you to reexamine his or her pledge, to 
question himself as to whether or not he has 
done all he can or should do. 

You will find pledge cards at your places. 
Please fill them out and hand them to the 
young ladies who will gather them. Some 
of you have already contributed; if so, per- 
haps you will be willing to fill out a card 
which reflects your gift—it may encourage 
your neighbor. I need not assure you that 
we never call out names or read cards—so if 
only because we do not follow this unpleasant 
coercive practice your society should be 
amply rewarded. 

I am confident that we will raise the mod- 
est $150,000 we need if you will all make up 
your minds that this is a must—that it is 
one of your primary responsibilities—a re- 
sponsibility which should not be deferred 
and should not be forgotten tomorrow—that 
it is an investment in mankind—that it is 
our way of making our influence felt in the 
establishment of a better world. 


It Doesn’t Work Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Reconrp an article 
entitled, “It Doesn’t Work Here,” written 
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by Merle Thorpe, published in the Amer- 
ican Legion magazine for February 1956. 
The article deals with the subject of 
Communist experiments in this country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir Dorsn’r WorK HERE 
(By Merle Thorpe) 


Communist leaders have told us again and 
again that communism and capitalism can- 
not exist together. And they are right. Co- 
existence has been tried, time and again, 
right here in America. It has never worked. 

There have been 75 communistic experi- 
ments in the United States. All were based 
on the idea of common ownership of land 
and equal sharing of the products of labor. 
They were not organized by nitwits nor 
crackpots, but by the finest minds of their 
day. Nor was there anything but coopera- 
tion on the part of government. Yet all 
failed, and for the same reasons. 

Those who have examined these reasons 
discovered valuable material in connection 
with present-day discussions of world con- 
quest, Iron Curtains, and coexistcnce. They 
observed how these colonies lived and diced. 
All died young, discredited and in debt, 
their members disillusioned. All died from 
the same ailment. All, that is, except those 
few which adopted the ways of capitalism. 

They all would fail again today in a fair 
and open trial. They failed not because of 
lack of intelligence nor ability nor money 
not tangible assets nor substantial spon- 
sorship. 

Robert Owen, who founded New Harmony 
in Indiana in 1825, had the sympathetic ear 
of John Quincy Adams, the President-elect 
and upon invitation, spoke before the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The North American Phalanx, founded near 
Red Bank, N. J., in 1843, was endorsed by 
Horace Greeley. 

Brook Farm in Massachusetts was pro- 
moted by the capable pens of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Bronson Alcott, and Margaret Ful- 
ler. It was the most brilliantly intellectual 
of the communistic settlements. There 
Charles Dana, later the great editor of the 
New York Sun, transplanted trees and shrubs, 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne shoveled manure. 
The food was often scanty, consisting of 
graham bread stewed with milk, but the 
table talk was full of protein. It was rich 
with “alert sallies and quick retorts * * * 
pat allusions * * * shrewd witicisms” from 
the lips of members and such guests as 
Emerson and Greeley. 

Brook Farm consisted of 200 acres of land, 
was well financed, and entered into with 
enthusiasm by 115 members. This ambi- 
tious project lasted 5 years. 

The 75 experiments were inspired by many 
different motives. Some were religious. 
Others had a sincere desire to improve the 
social and economic lot of the poor and 
underprivileged. ‘Their geographic locations 
were even more varied than their motives. 

The Shakers established 4 communities in 
Massachusetts, 2 in New York, 2 in Maine, 2 
in New Hampshire, and 1 in Connecticut. 
Massachusetts also had its Brook Farm, its 
Hopedale, and its Fruitlands. Indiana had 
Harmony, New Harmony, Blue Springs, and 
Forrestville. Ohio had its Yellow Springs, 
Kendal, Zoar, and Snowberger communities. 
Pennsylvania was the site of two Rappite 
experiments and of another at Ephrata. 
New York had more than one Fourier project 
along with its Shakers, a Franklin Commu- 
nity, Haverstraw, Coxsackie, Oneida, Skan- 
eateles, and the Ebenezers. 

Frances Wright founded a Communist 
community called Hashoba in Tennessee. 
The Phalanx movement, a form of Fourter- 
ism, went west as far as Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. None of the settlements was hampered 
by trying to till rocky, barren land. All 
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chose fertile soil, many the finest Tiver-bot, 
tom land. 

Geography seems to have nothing to 
with the failure of communism in Ame do 

The movements excited Americans Most jy 
the 40 years from about 1820 to the 
ning of the Civil War. Several groups hy; 
foreign origins. They came to America be. 
cause it offered freedom of action, Th 
could set up their little circles without B0Ve 
ernmental interference or restrictions, . 

New Harmony was the first NONTeligioys 
experiment of any great size. Its founder 
Robert Owen, had made a fortune operatin, 
textile mills on a profit-sharing pattem 
With this experience he envisioned g 1 
revolution which he said would “give thy 
death blow to a tyranny which, for unnup. 
bered ages, has held the human mind gpg, 
bound in chains of such mysterious forms 
that no mortal has dared approach to set the 
suffering prisoner free.” These words wen 
sloganized by modern Marxists into the raljy. 
ing cry, “Workers of the world, arise! yoy 
have nothing to lose but your chains!” 

The start was auspicious. Owen ha 
bought 30,000 fertile acres, along with cabins, 
stables, and other farm buildings. This 
domain was at the confluence of the Wabash 
and Ohio Rivers. 

Owen’s business success in Scotland hag 
won him the confidence and patronage of 
British nobility; and he came to Americ 
with prestige that admitted him to the 
House of Representatives, where he delivered 
more than one lecture. President James 
Monroe, President-elect John Quincy Adams, 
the justices of the Supreme Court, and all 
Cabinet members were present to hear him, 

In public lectures, delivered in many 
places, Mr. Owen invited the industrious and 
well disposed of all nations to emigrate to 
New Harmony. Within 6 weeks after the 
purchase of New Harmony 600 persons had 
gathered there, and in less than a year the 
population was more than 900. Many in 
tellectuals of the day were Owen converts, 
Yet there was no harmony in New Harmony, 
Even table manners degenerated. Parents 
complained that their children were de- 
prived of food because of the piggishness of 
others. 

As one experiment after another proved a 
failure, the leaders, grasping at straws, fell 
back upon the practices of capitalism. One 
of the most curious and complicated of these 
was the time store set up at New Harmony. 
On the wall hung a clock and beneath ita 
dial. When the customer entered, the store- 
keeper set the dial to check the time. The 
merchandise was sold at cost and paid for in 
cash. The storekeeper was paid for the time 
he spent on showing the merchandise and 
making the sale. He was not paid in money, 
but in labor notes. ‘These were printed 
promises that the bearer would do 2 hour 
of work for him or bring him 12 pounds o! 
corn. Change for these notes was not dimé 
and quarters, but small tickets representing 
5, 10, and 15 minutes of labor. 

The time store was established to do away 
with inflation and to make sure that labor 
was paid for with labor. It closed, it 
founder complaining of the difficulties of the 
arrangement and of the lack of common 
honesty among the customers. 


The founder of the North American Pha- 
lanx was Albert Brisbane, an able writer, wh0 
in 1840 had published the Social Destiny of 
Man. Bisbane was a disciple of Francois 
Marie Charles Fourier, the French creator of 
a communistic system which became know 
as Fourierism. Bisbane’s book caught the 
interest of religious, liberal, and antislavey 
groups and was the fount of much social- 
revolutionary excitement. 

The experiment got underway as & result 
of Brisbane’s promotion, and it hung on 
life for about 12 years. Old members left 
and new members were recruited; but the 
group never attained the size its founders 
envisioned. It finally broke up because, oné 
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member wrote later, “it lacked the faculty 
of agreement” and lacked management— 
men with the ability to lead, to organize, 
and to keep production at high levels 
through the enthusiasm of members. 

Bronson Alcott found Brook Farm not 
idealistic enough and withdrew to establish 
another community, known as Fruitlands, at 
Harvard, Mass. It lasted through the pleas- 
ant weather of the summer of 1843. As cold 
weather approached, members left on one 
pretext or another, and with the first frosts 
the Alcott family, according to Bronson’s 
famous daughter, Louisa May, was left with- 
out food or fuel. So Bronson loaded his 
nousehold goods and his family into a bor- 
rowed wagon and went back to Concord. 

The Amana Society in Iowa and the Oneida 
Community in New York State still survive, 
put both turned from communism to cap- 
jtalism when their common efforts for equal 
rewards failed. 

Each communistic group had some distin- 
guishing feature. Oneida stood for complex 
marriage and an experiment in eugenics, 
although it was not called eugenics. The 
Skaneateles Community held the orthodox 
view of marriage and encouraged normal 
family relationships. The Communists of 
Ephrata, the Rappites, the Snowbergers, and 
some others required lives of celibacy. The 
Zoarites and Jacobites might marry or not, 
as they chose. The Ebenezers permitted 


marriage “when the guiding spirit con- 
sented.” 
Religious views and practices differed 


widely, from complete nonreligion to strict 
belief in every word of the Bible. Governing 
authority was sometimes vested in one 
leader, sometimes in a committee, sometimes 
ina town meeting type of free-for-all. 

But whatever their differences might have 
been, all the Communist groups in America 
held to one guiding principle: Common own- 
ership of all property and equal division of 
the products of members’ labor. Volumes 
have been written on these experiments and 
all students of these efforts attribute failure, 
with minor variations, to one cause: 

Human beings, created as they are, and 
feeling as they do, will work for those for 
whom they care, but not so hard or not 
at all for those for whom they do not care. 

Even religious fanaticism, it was found, 
could not overcome this universal attribute 
of human behavior. Nor could the hope of 
reward at the end of some five-year plan. 

The only way, it was pointed out, that a 
communistic settlement could even approxi- 
mate production equal to bare living stand- 
ards was by force, by compulsion, by spies, 
by fear, by liquidation. 

Ii Khrushchev were given enough land and 
people in the United States to equal the 
population and area, say of Iowa, and per- 
mitted to organize it after the modern Rus- 
sion pattern—make it 100 percent communis- 
tic—it would not work. If he would turn 
over comparable population and area for the 
United States to organize a capitalistic so- 
ciety in Russia—it would work, and would 
Probably wreck the hopes of Moscow and 
Leninism for years tocome. Most readers will 
recall that Lenin was forced .to try a modi- 
fied capitalistic experiment in 1921, in order 
to put bread in the mouths of his people. 
It did so well that when Stalin came into 
power he put a stop to this “temporary re- 
treat” from the principles of socialized living. 

When people are given a free choice be- 
tween communism and capitalism, they will 
always, in the end, choose the opportunity to 
get on and up in the world. 

A capitalistic experiment in the Ukraine 
would ring the death knell of Moscow and 
Leninism. And the Russians know it. Hence 
the Iron Curtain, rigid barrier to information 
from capitalist countries. Hence incidents 
like this: 

A Polish-American sent a Sears Roebuck 
Catalog to his mother and father in the old 
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country. They passed it around the com- 
munity and it caused so much astounded and 
incredulous comment that the police paid 
them a visit. 

“Give us that book we’ve been hearing 
about,” they ordered. “It’s nothing but a 
piece of dirty, capitalistic propaganda.” 

A communistic experiment in the Dakotas 
would not last out the year. The Non-Parti- 
san League is evidence of that, although it 
only got its feet wet in the practices of the 
Kremlin, 

The American members of these com- 
munistic experiments again and again de- 
serted their ideological islands to try their 
enterprise and resourcefuiness in the free air 
of competition. It is a sad commentary 
that the hegira started with the first cold 
breezes from the north and empty larders 
and woodboxes. 

Within 2 years Robert Owen divided the 
town of New Harmony into building lots, 
and sold them to individuals. Fifteen years 
later one of the original members returned 
to the town and said of his visit. “I was 
cautioned not to speak of socialism. (Social 
experimenters at that time used the words 
socialism and communism interchangeably.) 
It was unpopular and with good reason. 
The people had been wearied and disap- 
pointed by it, had been filled full with 
theories until they were nauseated. * * * 
An enthusiastic Socialist would soon be 
cooled down at New Harmony.” 

A member of the Yellow Springs group 
described the failure of that short-lived com- 
munistic experiment: “The industrious, the 
skillful and the strong saw the products of 
their labor enjoyed by the indolent, the un- 
skilled and the improvident. * * * It was 
useless to remind all parties that the com- 
mon labor of all ministered to the prosperity 
of the community. Individual happiness 
was the law of nature, and it could not be 
obliterated.” 

Students of communistic enterprises in the 
United States, with few dissenting voices, 
find the cause of failure best expressed by 
William Bradford, governor of Piymouth 
Colony, the earliest comunistic experiment 
on these shores. His eyewitness account, of 
Plymouth Plantation, reports that “the 
young men did repine that they should 
spend their time and strength to work for 
other men’s wives and children. And for 
men’s wives to be commanded to do service 
for other men, as dressing their meat, wash- 
ing their clothes, etc., they deemed it a 
kind of slavery, neither could many husbands 
well brook it.” 

Without doubt this is why Marxist leaders 
have contended in and out of season that 
capitalism and communism cannot exist 
side by side. 

If modern Communists were less concerned 
with propaganda and more with truth, they 
would have to say that communism fails in 
any free society because it won’t work with- 
out the whip, without the secret police, the 
spies, and the threat of punishment or 
death—just because human nature is what 
it is. 

Kipling created an imaginary experiment 
in which ‘“‘the strong shall wait for the weary, 
the hale shall halt for the weak,” and gave, 
in verse, the same reason for failure that 
appears in all the American communistic 
experiments. 


“But till we are built like the angels 
hammer and chisel and pen, 

We shall work for ourselves and a woman, 
for ever and ever, amen.” 


with 


Not that Americans are selfish. The rec- 
ord, any way you read it, shows them to be 
generous beyond measure. The old cliche, 
“generous to a fault,” applies. By some per- 
sons and peoples it has been counted as a 
weakness. Americans give, and with relish, 
because what they give has been won in the 
open fieid of contest. The spirit of rivalry 
is the strongest fiber in our national life. 
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The chance to get on and up in the world 
and to have and to hold the rewards, if any, 
make impossible any successful frontal at- 
tack upon us by the protagonists of commu- 
nism. The case histories of America’s com- 
munistic experiments show clearly the im- 
practicability of so-called coexistence. 





Tribute to Leonard D. Long, Builder of 
Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD an article entitled “Leonard D. 
Long, Former Newsboy, Climbs to Noted 
Builder of Cities,” which was published 
in the Anderson Independent of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1956. The article concerns 
Leonard Darlington Long, who has built 
thousands of homes in Puerto Rico, 
South Carolina, and many millions of 
dollars of construction in Georgia. 1 
have known Mr. Long for many years, 
and I know what an outstanding citizen 
and builder he is. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

LEONARD D. LONG: FoRMER NEWSBOY CLIMBS 
TO NOTED BUILDER OF CITIES 
(By Frank A. Dickson) 

Leonard Darlington Long, Charleston 
builder who ranks among the leading home 
constructors of the Nation, reports that 
his motto is: “Give a man an opportunity 
to own a home and he will automatically 
become a progressive citizen concerned with 
the problems of the community.” 

He amounts to such a firm believer in this 
motto that he, as president of the Long 
Construction Co., has developed in Puerto 
Rico 11 gigantic projects at a cost of no less 
than $66 million during the past 10 years, 
earning him the title of “Builder of Cities.” 

“My experience developed from contact 
for so many years with people who did not 
own homes and now do,” the South Carolin- 
fan declares, “is that the ownership of a 
home is the best anitdote aganist commu- 
nism.” 

In addition to making an invaluable con- 
tribution to the economic development of 
Puerto Rico during the past decade through 
his solution of the acute housing problem, 
Long has instilled initiative among the popu- 
lation of that country who with their fight- 
ing spirit have won over apathy and jealousy. 

The Long enterprises in Puerto Rico have 
provided employment for 7,000 laborers of 
the land, and these workers have not only 
drawn millions of dollars in wages but have 
obtained a@ sound preparation in the com 
pletely new field of construction there, whicl 
now holds first place among the industrie 
in Puerto Rico. 

Yet at the age of 12 Long was a newsboy, 
selling copies of the two newspapers pub- 
lished in the Florida town of Pensacola, where 
he resided with his parents. 

The famous builder is closely associated 
with South Carolina although he was born 
in a large, old farmhouse on an orange grove 
operated by his father in the section of 
Florida known as Orlando. He is a descend- 
ant of one of the oldest families of South 
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Carolina, and a small community on the 
South Carolina-North Carolina border car- 
ries the name of Long as a means of tribute 
to Leonard’s grandfather, John W. Long. 

The schooling of Long came to an end in 
the fifth grade, but his determination to 
make himself useful in the world led the 
youth to obtain a self-education even if it 
involved sacrifices and privations. 

For 3 years, beginning at the age of 12, 
he held jobs as an usher in a movie house, 
a helper to the motion picture machine op- 
erator, an elevator boy, a helper to the sign 
painter doing the advertising for the theater, 
and finally a timekeeper for a large sawmill 
in Bagdad, Fla., where he formed the decision 
to enter carpentry. 

Soon becoming a first-rate carpenter, 
young Long worked with his father and 
other contractors in Tampa and received the 
highest salary given carpenters, $21.60 weck- 
ly. 

: Within a few months, he gave up the trade 
of carpentry for a dollar-a-day position. 

He took up work as an apprentice in an 
architect’s office, making tracings of building 
plans. In his ambition to learn architectural 
drawing he enrolled in a course in architec- 
tural and mechanical illustration offered by 
the Fred W. Dobe School and the Interna- 
tional Schools. 

Due to the rapid advancement in his work, 
Long earned appointment as architectural 
supervisor of the firm Francis J. Kannard, 
which built the People’s or Tom Bank, a 12- 
story steel structure in Tampa. Another ac- 
complishment to his credit during his con- 
nection with the architect’s office was his 
collaboration in the design of buildings for 
the Spanish Center Club, the Italian Club, 
and others in Tampa. 

Deciding to establish a company of his 
own following his association with his father 
in the construction of buildings, Long en- 
gaged in the Colonial Drive development in 
Orlando, where he bought, sold, and con- 
structed houses, selling them on installment 
payments. E 

That was slightly more than 40 years ago, 
and Long still follows the practice of the 
large-scale building of houses to be sold on 
installments to persons unable to pay cash. 
His records show that he has constructed 
far more than 30,000 housing units, in Puerto 
Rico and also in the United States, partic- 
ularly in several Florida cities and Ailanta, 
Ga., and Charleston in this State. 

Long built the Dariington Apartments, a 
14-story structure with 612 apartments, in 
Atlanta, and also the 18-story Howell House, 
having 540 apartnrents. While in Charleston 
he became owner of another Darlington, 12 
stories with 156 apartments. Total cost of 
these buildings: $14 million. 

Among the greatest achievements in Long’s 
career is Puerto Nuevo, which, in Puerto 
Rico, is the largest low cost home project 
in the world and contains 4,500 units—all 
concrete houses with water, lights and sewer 
connections. . Erected at an expense of 
$18 million, they consist of 2 bedrooms, living 
room, kitchen, bath, and porch, and sold for 
$4,000 each, payable in a 20-year period. 

Long, who was backed by the former gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, Jesus Pinero, devoted 
all his efforts toward the rapid development 
of Puerto Nuevo, because he recognized 
the urgency to solve the pressing housing 
problem for white-collared employees. 

A self-sufficient city, Puerto Nuevo has 
modern schools, churches, parks, post offices, 
public health units, internal revenue offices, 
police headquarters, lodges, civic clubs, and 
important commercial centers. 

The progress has been so amazing that 
the valuation of the property, residential 
as well as commercial, has increased at least 
25 percent in a direct benefit to persons who 
purchased homes from the constructor at 
@ relative low cost. 


How Long, with unbreakable faith first 
in God and then in himself, came as a bene- 
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factor to Puerto Rico and founded Puerto 
Nuevo, and also the Caparra Terrace and 
Caparra Heights developments, is a story 
dating back 8 years when the Puerto Rican 
government was not meeting with any suc- 
cess in its fight against the housing problem. 

For one thing, there was lack of economic 
means, and the second drawback was the 
absence of confidence in the Puerto Rico 
investors on the sale of houses built under 
huge projects. 

Despite these discouraging conditions, 
Long, inspired by the support of Pincro 
and endowed with foresight and a complete 
faith in himself, launched a program never 
tried by a government and private initiative: 
The mass production of homes for the white- 
collar class, which forms the largest popu- 
lation of the island. 

Long’s strong will scored an amazing trl- 
umph, leaving open to the local constructors 
the path to the mass production of homes. 
“Long was the inspiration of our engineers 
and constructors,’ Mariano Arroyo Suarez 
of Puerto Rico states. ‘‘Long educated, open- 
ing the way of hope, and leaving to Puerto 
Rico an achievement that will endure and 
be an eternal monument to his memory.” 

The Caparra Terrace project, costing 
$20 million has 1,515 duplex buildings 
which have helped to solve the lack of homes 
for families who come to San Juan, some- 
times from the United States and others 
from the interior of Puerto Rico. 

The apartments constructed of concrete 
with floors of first-class tile, are composed of 
three comfortable bedrooms, living room, 
kitchen, bath, and porch. Caparra Terrace, 
boasting broad concrete streets, lights, sewer- 
age, aqueduct service, plus elementary 
schools, churches of all religious sects, and 
numerous commercial centers, is matching 
Puerto Nuevo in its growth. 

In the area of Puerto Nuevo and Canarra 
Terrace is the attractive Caparra Heights de- 
velopment, which was the first initiated in 
this section by Borinquen Home Corp., one 
of the subsidiary corporations of Long Con- 
struction Co. It is a development of 531 
homes especially designed for a family of 
higher income than those of Puerto Nuevo 
and Caparra Terrace. 

The concrete houses feature three bed- 
rooms, living room, hall, dining room, 
kitchen, bath, and porch, and the sale of 
the homes fluctuated in accordance with 
the type of construction and the size of the 
lot, ranging from $7,200 to $11,000. 

Caparra Heights has a commercial center 
constructed by the Long organization, and 
the center includes markets, a post office, a 
drug store, soda fountains, an electric ap- 
pliance store, a vegetable market, a gas sta- 
tion, an elementary school, a Catholic 
church, and also several park areas, which 
the Government has not developed in spite 
of requests by the people. 

Besides Puerto Nuevo, Caparra Terrace, and 
Caparra Heights in Rio Piedras, the Long 
Construction Co. has developed the following 
projects in Puerto Rico: Bayview in Catano 
(258 units), Villa Turabo in Caguas (369 
units), Villa Grillasca in Ponce (720 units), 
Mayaguez Terrace in Mayaguez (508 units), 
San Juan Darlington (312 apartments), Rio 
Piedras Darlington (122 apartments), Ponce 
Darlington (122 apartments), and Ramey 
Air Base Homes in Aquadilla (575 units). 

By the telephone in his office in the Dar- 
lington Building in Miramar, Long communi- 
cates with his business offces in the island 
and in the United States, all of which he 
orients and directs from San Juan. 

The favorite hobby of this giant of the 
construction industry, who climbed the lad- 
der of success from newsboy to builder of 
cities, points to his intense mission of help- 
ing his fellow men through his life work. 

“My one and only hobby,” Long says, “is 
building houses—to provide homes for fami- 
lies who want and can have them but lack 
the money to buy.” 
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The International Labor Organizatigy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak. 
er, the United States Government ha; 
actively supported the Internation, 
Labor Organization, a specialized ageney 
of the United Nations, for many year; 
Our delegation has included two govern. 
mental representatives, a representative 
from industry, and a representative from 
organized labor. 

The unique feature of the ILO is jts 
tripartite organization. The governing 
body consists of 20 government repr. 
sentatives, 10 employer representatives, 
and 10 worker representatives. Fy 
many years, the employer representative 
of the United States delegation has been 
Mr. Wiliam L. McGrath, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the president of the Williamson 
Heater Co. 

Until 1954, the Russians and the other 
satellite countries had not participated 
in the ILO. They decided to participate 
at that time which, of course, they had 
the right to do, inasmuch as they are 
members of the United Nations. This 
action has created a crisis for the ILO. 
It is obviously impossible to maintain its 
tripartite character with Communist 
countries participating in its work, as 
there are no free labor representatives 
appointed by free labor unions in Russia, 
nor are there any private employers. 
The entire Russian delegation, including 
the so-called employer and labor repre- 
sentatives, are actually Soviet officials, 

Mr. McGrath has reviewed this situa- 
tion and has reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that the United States should 
withdraw from participation in the IL0 
and grant it no further support. This 
matter is of immediate import because, 
at this session, the Congress will be asked 
to raise the ceiling for the United States 
contribution to the ILO from $1,750,0W 
annually to $3 million. 

For the benefit of my colleague, I am 
inserting in the Recorp Mr. McGrath's 
report, and I hope that it will be given 
very careful consideration: 

MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR Of 
GANIZATION GOVERNING Bopy IN GENEVA, 
SWITzERLAND, NovEMBER 9 TO NoveMBER 18, 
1955 

(Report by W. L. McGrath, president, the 
Williamson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; United 
States employer delegate, 1955 and 1954, 
ILO annual conferences; United States 
employer adviser, 1952, 1951, 1950 and 1949, 
ILO annual conferences; member ILO gov 
erning body) 

In my brief address to the governing body 
of the International Labor Organization 4 
the close of its November 1955 session i2 
Geneva, Switzerland, I made the following 
statement: 

“It is my intention to recommend n0 
only to the employers of my country that 
they refrain from sending delegations to the 
ILO until such time as the situation created 
by participation of Communist so-called em- 
ployers in the ILO is cleared up, but 218 
that the United States Government do like 
wise.” 
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Upon my return to the United States, I 
formally recommended to the Naticnal Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the United 
states Chamber of Commerce that under 
esent circumstances they not only refrain 
from nominating employer delegations to 
annual ILO conferences, but also cease to 
articipate in ILO industrial committee 
meetings OF other ILO meetings for which 
they nominate United States employer 
representatives. 

] likewise addressed a letter to the Prest- 
dent of the United States, urging that our 
country forthwith withdraw from par- 
ticipation in the International Labor Or- 

nization and withhold from it any finan- 
cial support whatever, unless and until the 
Communist issue within the ILO can be 
clarified and resolved. 


THE COMMUNIST ISSUE IN THE ILO 


What is the Communist issue? 
simply this: 

In the ILO, the employer delegation from 
each country is supposed to represent free 
associations of employers, and the worker 
delegation is supposed to represent free asso- 
cations of workers; by contrast to the gov- 
emment delegation, which represents gov- 
emment. But are there free associations 
of employers or workers in Communist 
countries? You know the answer as well 
as I do. 

Therefore, when, at the 1954 conference, 
Russia, Which had long been absent from the 
ILO, came back as three countries, the Soviet 
Union, the Ukraine, and Byelorussia—rein- 
forced by five satellites, namely, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Poland, Albania, and Czechoslo- 
vakia—the question of the eligibility of Com- 
munist so-called employer and worker dele- 
gations became paramount. 

It was obvious that’Communist employer 
and worker delegations represented, in fact, 
neither employers nor workers, but were sim- 
ply agents of the Communist Party, echoing 
and reinforcing the government delegations 
from the Russian and satellite countries. 

This completely violated the original con- 
cept of the ILO constitution, which assumes 
that each country will send to ILO confer- 
ences workers and employers, respectively, 
who are free to speak independently of their 
governments on behalf of their constituents, 

The employer delegations of the free coun- 
tries in the world therefore challenged the 
right of the so-called employer delegations 
frm Communist countries to participate in 
the conference. A block of worker delegates 
representing free trade unions likewise chal- 
lenged the eligibility of so-called worker 
delegations from Communist countries. I 
said to the conference on that issue: 

“What will remain of the tripartite nature 
of this body, if we admit a solid block of 
votes, none of which represent free workers 
oremployers, and all of which are under the 
direct dictation of the Kremlin? 

‘I charge that the purpose of the at- 
tempted reentry of Russia into the ILO is 
that of disrupting this organization and us- 
ing it as a springboard for Communist pro- 
paganda. 

“Unless steps are taken to preserve the 
tripartite structure of this organization, it is 
my intention to recommend to my Govern- 
ment and to the employers of the United 
States that they refrain from sending future 
*mployer delegations to this conference.” 

My position was thus clearly stated at the 
1954 conference. 

The conference voted, however, by a sub- 
stantial majority, that Communist so-called 
‘mployer and worker delegations should be 
credited. 

This, however, by no means settled the 
issue; for basic principles remained un- 
changed, 

Realizing that something would have to 
€ done to attempt to quiet continuing em- 
ployer objections, the governing body, at its 
November 1954 meeting, voted that there 
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should be placed on the agenda, for consid- 
eration at its March 1955 meeting, a reso- 
lution to the effect that the governing body 
should establish a tripartite committee “to 
exauiine article 3, section 5, of the constitu- 
tion, which provides for the appointment of 
worker and employer representatives, and 
make proposals for such amendments as 
would insure that worker and employer rep- 
resentatives could only be appointed after 
nomination by organizations of workers and 
employers which are free and independent 
of their governments.” 

It was presumed that this might lead to 
the amending of the ILO constitution in 
such a way as to disqualify Communist so- 
called employer and worker delegations. 

But at the March 1955 meeting of the 
governing body, when the issue came up for 
actual determination, the courage to face it 
squarely was lacking. The governing body 
abandoned completely any suggestion of 
amending the ILO constitution, and instead 
passed a watered-down resolution to request 
the Director General to arrange for the 
preparation of a report covering the mem- 
bership of the ILO regarding the extent of 
the freedom of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations from government domination 
or control—the report to be prepared by a 
committee of independent persons specially 
appointed for that purpose by the Director 
General. 

It was at that stage that I personally be- 
came very doubtiul indeed as to whether 
the ILO would ever have the courage to 
purge itself of the Communist elements 
which it had admitted contrary to the origi- 
nal principles of its constitution. I voted, 
however, for the above proposal, in the hope 
that it might possibly lead to constructive 
action. 

It was with this background that we went 
into the annual ILO Conference in June 
1955. 

At this conference representatives of the 
free employers, still firm in their insistence 
that Communist so-called “employer” dele- 
gations could not possibly represent free 
associations of free employers, naturally did 
not elect any Communist “employer” repre- 
sentatives as employer members of Confer- 
ence committees. The Communist “em- 
ployers” who had put their names up for 
election thereupon appealed to the entire 
Conference for placement upon the com- 
mittees to which they had failed to be 
elected. The Conference as a whole voted 
that they should be seated on these 
committees. 

Everyone at the ILO knew what these 
Communist so-called employer representa- 
tives were. They were simply agents of the 
Communist Party. Putting these men in 
the ILO employer groups which were sup- 
posed to represent viewpoints of employers 
as contrasted to workers or governments, 
was as ridiculous as if the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers or the United States 

hamber of Commerce were asked to put 
Communist agents on their boards of 
Directors. Nevertheless, such was the ac- 
tion taken by the 1955 ILO Conference. 

The United States Employer Delegation 
thereupon withdrew from participation in 
the 4 committees upon which Communist 
so-called employers were seated; continuing 
to participate, however, in the other com- 
mittees and in the Plenary Session of the 
Conference. 

There was considerable talk, at the 1955 
conference, to the effect that since the Di- 
rector General had in fact appointed a com- 
mittee to study “the extent of the freedom 
of employers’ anc ‘workers’ organizatiqns 
from government domination and control” 
(as directed by the governing body at its 
March meeting) and this committee was sup- 
posed to submit its report to the governing 
body at its November 1955 meeting, no at- 
tempt to resolve the Communist issue should 
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be made at the conference itself. The ob- 
vious way out of a difficult situation was to 
“put it off until November.” 

But upon my arrival at the November 1955 
meeting of the governing body, I found the 
report of this committee was not ready. We 
were told that it was in the process of com- 
pletion, and would probably be drafted in 
final form by about the end of January 1956. 

This news was, as near as I could judge, 
what the majority of the ILO governing body 
wanted. They had no desire to come to 
grips with this issue. Governments espe- 
cially welcomed anything that would enable 
them to postpone and delay. 

The crucial point as to timing was this: 

The November 1955 meeting of the gov- 
erning body was the last possible time at 
which, under the ILO constitution, the mat- 
ter could be put on the agenda of the 1956 
conference. 

Failure to take action by the governing 
body at that meeting would therefore make 
it impossible for the matter to come up as a 
formal agenda item before the entire con- 
ference until June of 1957. 

By that time Communist “employer” (and 
“worker”’) delegations from Communist 
countries would have been accredited for 4 
consecutive years—and in the face of that 
accepted fact, it would be well nigh impos- 
sible to‘unseat them. 

Recognizing this situation, I pressed, at 
the November 1955 governing body meeting, 
for immediate definitive action. 

I pointed out that if the committee report 
was complete by February it could be dis- 
cussed by the governing body at its March 
1956 mecting and governments would have 
plenty of time to study it before June. 
Therefore, I insisted, there was no reason 
why, if the governing body wanted it done, it 
could not be put on the formal agenda for 
discussion at the 1956 conference. 

Toward this purpose I prepared a draft 
resolution to the effect that the committee 
report should be reviewed at the 1956 con- 
ference and in light of its disclosures steps 
should be taken to amend the constitution in 
such a way as to preserve the tripartite struc- 
ture of the ILO. See appendix A.) To me 
this was an entirely reasonable and pro- 
cedurally possible approach. It was an ap- 
proach which, if accepted, would have 
enabled me to believe that the ILO wished 
to face and solve the problem. But, as mat- 
ters developed, it was impossible to gain any 
concerted support for any such resolution. 

A compromise was then suggested, to the 
effect that the governing body might put 
the committee report on the agenda of the 
1956 conference in such a way that the con- 
ference would not actually have to deal 
with it at all, but could merely refer it to 
a committee for further discussion (see ap- 
pendix B), but even as to this proposal no 
agreement could be reached. 

If this proposal, which was far more in- 
direct than mine, had proved to be general- 
ly accepted, I would have been glad to go 
along in hope that it would lead to some 
Cefinitive action. But since even this was 
unacceptable, I felt that I had arrived at 
the end of the road. I became convinced 
that the ILO had no sincere intention of re- 
solving the Communist issue. The attitude 
of the governing body majority was to stick 
their heads in the sand and let matters 
take their course. 

I therefore reviewed the entire issue in a 
brief address to the governing body, con- 
cluding with the statement quoted at the 
beginning of this report. My complete ad- 
dress is attached hereto as appendix C. 

If we are simply to accept the present 
situation in the ILO, the end result is, to 
my mind, inevitable. The Communists, with 
8 nations to our 1, and 32 votes to our 4, 
will remain firmly entrenched and will 
progressively dominate the ILO. It will be- 
come merely an international forum for 
the dissemination cf Communist propaganda, 
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financed to at least 25 percent by the tax- 
payers of the United States. In fact, at 
its next session, our Congress will be asked 
to raise the ceiling for the United States 
contribution to the ILO from $1,750,000 a 
year to $3 million a year. 

At annual ILO conferences Communist 
orators, outnumbering ours in the ratio of 
32 to 4, will tell the representatives of 69 
nations about the decadence of the free en- 
terprise system, the superiority of the Com- 
munist system, the exploitation of the work- 
ing man by the American capitalists, and 
our greed and desire for war. These speeches 
will be reprinted by the ILO and circulated 
all over the world. One cannot imagine a 
better ready-made vehicle for the promotion 
of Communist indoctrination. Do we want 
to continue to finance this Communist oper- 
ation? 

The future of the ILO, unless strenuous 
corrective measures are taken, has been well 
foretold by the history of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

According to Sir Alfred Roberts, United 
Kingdom’s worker delegate to the ILO, fol- 
lowing World War II, when the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions resumed sessions, 
there was an agreement with the Communist 
unions, who were members, that political 
issues would be outlawed so that mutual 
progress could be made on behalf of the wel- 
fare of labor. 

But the ink was no more dry on the agree- 
ment than the Communists set out to use 
the WFTU as a springboard. They blocked 
and obfuscated any accomplishments, while 
they made the most of any opportunity for 
political propaganda. 

Within 18 months they had completely de- 
stroyed the usefulness of the WFTU. The 
free trade unions of the world were there- 
upon compelled to pull out, which they did, 
and form their own organization—the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

There is a time that calls for action. In my 
opinion, that time is now. 

If the ILO does not have the courage to 
stand by the initial principles of its constitu- 
tion, and is simply going to temporize and 
beat around the bush and let things ride 
and allow time to pass until it becomes 
internationally recognized as a Communist- 
dominated organization, I think the time to 
get out of it is today. 

On the other hand, it is barely possible 
that sufficiently forceful action might yet 
spur the ILO into an effort to prevent that 
organization from being taken over and de- 
stroyed by the Communists. The strongest 
action that can possibly be taken is financial 
action. The withdrawal of United States 
support and participation “until such time 
as the situation created by the participation 
of Communist so-called employers in the ILO 
is cleared up” might effect the desired result. 

It is on the above basis that I recommend 
the course of action waich I have outlined 
in this report. 


APPENDIX A 


PROPOSAL FOR WHICH SUFFICIENT SUPPORT 

COULD NOT BE GAINED (SEE REPORT, P. 7) 

The governing body— 

1. Recalls that its resolution adopted at 
the March 1955 session provided for a report 
to be made by a committee of independent 
persons regarding the extent of freedom of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations from 
Government domination and control, with 
the understanding that every effort would be 
made to submit the report to the governing 
body by the end of October 1955; 

2. Recognizes with regret that this report 
will not be available for consideration at its 
present session; 

3. Repeats its belief that the maintenance 
of the tripartite system of representation 
which is a unique feature of the ILO, ts es- 
s£ential to the effective functioning of the 
Organization; 
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4. Reaffirms its desire to consider at the 
earliest possible time, in the light of the 
results of the report, whether any and if so 
what steps might be taken as a matter of 
urgency to deal with the situation disclosed 
therein; 

5. Expresses the view that the subject 
matter of the report is of critical importance 
to the Organization; 

Decides— 

1. That notwithstanding the failure to 
submit the report to the present session of 
the governing body for its consideration, 
the agenda of the 1956 International Labor 
Conference shall nevertheless include con- 
sideration of the report and of steps to be 
taken by the Organization to preserve the 
integrity of the tripartite composition of the 
ILO, such agenda item to be expressed in 
the following terms: 

(a) Consideration of the report of the 
committee on the extent of freedom of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations, 

(b) Consideration of the steps to be taken 
by the Organization, including if necessary 
the revision of sections 1 and 5 of article 3 of 
the constitution to preserve the tripartite 
character of the ILO. 

2. That the governing body, at its March 
1956 session, will consider and discuss the 
report for the purpose of defining and clari- 
fying the scope and nature of the conference 
discussion. 


APPENDIX B 
COMPROMISE PROPOSED FOR WHICH SUFFICIENT 

SUPPORT COULD NOT BE GAINED (SEE REPORT, 

9) 

It is agreed that the governing body will 
submit to the 1956 conference a report, with 
or without proposals or resolutions, on the 
subject of the extent of the freedom of the 


employers’ and workers’ organizations from ~ 


Government domination or control, to be 
referred to the resolutions committee or to 
the selection committee or dealt with in any 
other way which the conferences may think 
fit to adopt. 

Agreed further that the state members be 
informed of the above decision. 


APPENDIX C 


SPEECH BY W. L. M’GRATH AT ILO GOVERNING 
BODY MEETING, NOVEMBER 18, 1955 


Immediately prior to the 1954 Interna- 
tional Labor Conference a bloc of 3 Com- 
munist countries, exercising their right as 
members of the United Nations, chose to 
join the ILO. The exercise of this right 
could not in any way be challenged. 

Because of the complete inability of these 
3 nations to send iegitimate employer and 
worker delegates to the ILO, since there 
are no free employers or free workers in those 
countries, it was obvious that instead of the 
usual 2 government, 1 employer and 1 worker 
delegates, these nations instead would have 
4 government voting delegates. 

Coupled with the fact that 5 other nations 
which had been members of the ILO for 
a number of years and which are now under 
Communist domination, this meant that 
there would be a bloc of 8 Communist con- 
trolled countries in the ILO—8 countries 
with a total voting strength of 32 votes, all 
of which would be government votes, when 
they are only entitled to 16 government 
votes—2 per country. 

Now the views of the free employers of the 
world were made perfectly clear at the 1954 
Conference. We believed then and we be- 
lieve today that all so-called employer repre- 
sentatives from these totalitarian countries 
should be disqualified from sitting in any of 
the councils of the ILO. 

We therefore challenged the credentials of 
these men who would come into what had 
been a free employer group of the ILO. We 
challenged these credentials on the very 
fundamental ground that violence would be 
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done to the constitution of this Organiza 
tion if it forced Communist governmen, 
agents into the employer group. As all . 
this room know, the 1954 conference refys.. 
to sustain our challenge which was put forth 
as vigorously and as sincerely and as per. 
suasively as possible. 

What has happened since then? 

At its first session following that conte. 
ence, in November 1954, this SOverning hog 
at Rome, decided that at its March 1955 Se5e 
sion, it would consider a resolution pro. 
viding for the appointment of a governip 
body committee, the terms of reference of 
which would be to make proposals for gy 
amendments to the ILO constitution as 
would insure that worker and employer rep. 
resentatives could only be appointed afte 
nomination by organizations of workers ang 
employers which are free and independent of 
their governments. 

At its next session in March 1955, the goy. 
erning body did not adopt such a regoly. 
tion. Instead, it decided to request the qj. 
rector general to arrange for the prepar. 
tion of a report covering the membership 
of the ILO regarding the extent of the free. 
dom of employers’ and workers’ organiza. 
tions from government domination or cop. 
trol. It also decided that this report would 
be prepared by a committee of independen; 
persons, and, because of the extreme gravity 
of the situation, it was understood that every 
effort would be made to submit the report 
to the governing body by the end of Octobe 
1955. 

At the same time, the governing body de. 
cided that it would consider immediately in 
the light of the results of the report, whether 
any, and if so what, steps might be taken as 
a matter of urgency to deal with the situa 
tion disclosed therein. 

Following the March, 1955, session of the 
governing body, the 38th International Labor 
Conference was held in Geneva in June, 198i, 
At this conference, despite the universal op- 
position of the free employers, so-called em- 
ployer representatives from Iron Curtain 
countries were seated as deputy members on 
four conference tripartite working commit- 
tees. This decision was reached in totd 
Gisregard of the autonomy of the employer 
group who, through established procedures 
of the Organization, had elected their repre- 
sentatives to serve on these committets 
That decision breached these traditional ani 
accepted procedures. Neither the constitu 
tion of the ILO nor the standing order 
required the conference to vote these Com: 
munist representatives seats on the confel- 
ence committees as deputy members. 

Following this decision, I withdrew from 
partcipation on the four working commit 
tees in question. I did this because I felt 
that positive action was imperative in orde 
to emphasize the need for maintaining 4 
stand on principle on behalf of preserving 
not only the tripartite structure of the 0 
but its very existence as well. 

We are now at the first session of the gor 
erning body following that conference. The 
sixth item on our agenda is the report of the 
committee on the extent of the freedom ® 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. The 
report of this committee is not before us {a 
consideration notwithstanding the urgency 
with which the entire matter was viewed bY 
the governing body in March, 1955. 

If the organization sincerely wished to fact 
this issue and resolve the problem we havé 
had for over 18 months, it would hasten © 
bring the matter formally before the earliest 
possible session of the international labo 
conference, and take remedial steps to co 
rect the situation. 

Even though the report of the committe 
on freedom is not before us, this governing 
body session could place the matter befor 
the 1956 conference. In my opinion, suc 
action would not prejudge the contents 
that report in any way, because on such 4 
jinportant issue as this—which the governilg 
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elf has found to be urgent—only the 


pody its 
eprence can take remedial measures. 
merefore, there is no valid reason why, even 


gh we do not have the report, the con- 
ference should not be presented with this 
issue at its 1956 session. 

Apparently, however, no further urgency 
is attached to this problem. There is no in- 
clination to take this course of action which 
pas the merit of bringing about prompt con- 
ference consideration, but more importantly, 
telling the world the ILO governing body 
recognizes it as a problem, and is willing to 
do something about it. 

we are soon to face the 1956 conference. 
What will happen then? For one thing, we 
can look forward to the grim fact that Com- 
munist so-called employers will again be 
seated on the working committees of the 
conference. That course has already been 
charted, and the precedent established. The 
deterioration of the ILO’s tripartite struc- 
ture, begun at the 1954 conference, will be 
further advanced because the organization 
will have refused to take steps to purge it- 
self of a threat to its very existence. 

My deep concern over this matter has been 
repeatedly expressed, not only in the gov- 
eming body and conference, but in the 
United States as well. I have prepared de- 
tailed reports on each conference and gov- 
eming body session I have attended, and in 
these reports I have endeavored to focus at- 
tention upon the serious matters of principle 
that are involved. 

Rather than compromise in the slightest 
with my position, demonstrated by my with- 
drawal from the committees of the 1955 con- 
ference, I find that in view of all the above 
circumstances, there is no further construc- 
tive purpose to be gained by the continued 
participation of United States employers 
in the ILO. 

Accordingly, it is my intention to recom- 
mend not only to the employers of my coun- 
try that they refrain from sending delega- 
tions to the ILO until such time as the sit- 
uation created by participation of Com- 
munist so-called employers in the ILO is 
cleared up, but also that the United States 
Government do likewise. 


thou: 





Congress Might Consider Removing Peni- 
tentiary Sentence as Major Penalty for 
Income-Tax Evasion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include an editorial 
from the Knoxville Journal, Knoxville, 
Tenn., which, I think, will be of interest 
to my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

Concress MicHt CONSIDER REMOVING PENI- 
TENTIARY SENTENCE AS MAJOR PENALTY FOR 
INCOME-Tax EVASION 
Debtors’ prisons, several hundred years 

80, were fixtures in every English-speaking 

country and they have gradually faded from 

the scene in all countries which we in our 
day refer to as civilized. 

As matters now stand, there is only one 
debt for which any citizen may be sent to 
Prison and that is one for income tax. Of 
Course as a technical matter, criminal prose- 
cutions in these cases are based on charges 
of fraud which puts them in the category 
Of theft, but still it is a matter of debt to 
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the Federal Government which is involved. 

The history of income tax prosecutions 
has been interesting in this way—they have 
been most successful when the Government 
sought them as a means of bringing defen- 
dants to book for crimes other than the one 
actually involved in the court proceedings. 

The late Al Capone’s case could be used 
as typical of all these cases in which the 
Government sought conviction for one thing 
but actually had another in mind. In the 
thirties, the reader will recall, Capone and 
other hoodlums in the rackets thriving under 
prohibition got out of hand. They bought 
their protection from a multitude of local 
governments and these in turn thwarted the 
efforts of the Federal Government to enforce 
the laws. In the meantime, gangsterism 
developed to a point where it threatened to 
supersede government itself. 

Then some bright individual thought of 
the income tax and Capone was finally sent 
to Federal prison, and the public was relieved 
of his evil presence, not by law officers armed 
with guns but by accountants laboriously 
checking his income. 

Since the time of that noted case, a suc- 
cession of gansters, murders, dope peddlers, 
and all kinds of public enemies have been 
put away by Federal courts on the basis of 
charges sustained that they evaded payment 
of income tax. 

But while the Government has been highly 
successful in the use of income-tax prosecu- 
tions as instruments of punishment for other 
assorted crimes, the history of such prosecu- 
tions in cases involving citizens in other cate. 
gories has been replete with failure on the 
Government’s part. In such cases, where 
well-known citizens are involved, who are 
unimpeachable as to character and reputa- 
tion in any other respect until they become 
defendants in income-tax cases, failure to 
convict is almost a certainty. 

A variety of theories is offered by the pub- 
lic for this being the case. One is that 
Federal juries are prejudiced in favor of any 
defendant because they consciously or un- 
consciously resent the burden of taxation 
which modern government lays upon all of 
us. Another theory is that the Internal 
Revenue Service is frequently unfair and 
arbitrary where the taxpayer is concerned, 
and in addition the tax laws themselves are 
an invitation to confusion and honest error. 

Most of us don’t Know enough about the 
facts in any case to justifiably disagree with 
either the charges of the Government or the 
findings of the courts. All we can sensibly do 
is to look at the results, which indicate that 
there is something wrong with the existing 
system. 

It occurs to us, and we suspect has to many 
others, that Congress could well reexamine 
its policy in this vital part of the income tax 
situation, with the thought in mind that the 
ultimate purpose is to collect all the revenue 
due the Government and that sending citi- 
zens to jail, or trying to do so, has not proved 
@ successful approach to this goal. 

What would be the effect, for example, or 
revising the law so that when a taxpayer 
was found cheating, instead of facing any 
threat whatever of a penitentiary term, the 
Government would be empowered to inflict a 
spectacular penalty in money? Generally 
speaking, those citizens who attempt fraud 
to keep from paying their taxes are persons 
to whom money is of transcendent impor- 
tance. That must be the case or they would 
not be willing to risk going to jail to keep it. 
Individuais of this type, it seems to us, would 
be more greatly deterred from criminal 
action by the threat of a confiscatory penalty 
than they would by the penitentiary risk, 
which, rightly or wrongly, the Government 
now finds it difficult to enforce. If the pen- 
alty against the suspected taxpayer were 
made a matter of money only, rather than 
one of being locked up, Federal Juries might 
be more strongly impelled to give the Gov- 
ernment, rather than the taxpayer, the bene- 
fit of the doubt. 
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A Statement of Principles, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement of principles as 
published in the January 28, 1956, edi- 
tion of Protestant Church Life, the of- 
ficial publication of the Protestant Coun- 
cil of the City of New York. Our south- 
ern friends will note that we, too, have 
segregation problems. We approach 
them and attempt their solution without 
name-calling, threats of secession, or 
even interposition. We accept the law of 
the land and in good spirit will abide 
by it. Our Catholic friends may strongly 
oppose the principles enunciated under 
the heading of “Gambling”—my Jewish 
coreligionists will split down the middle 
on those principles. But all concede that 
a discussion thereof will be in the in- 
terests of good will even though it does 
not bring about complete agreement. 

The statement follows: 

A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES, 1956 

Believing that faith without works is 
dead and that Chirstian people have a duty 
in giving effect to Christian principles in 
society, the legislative committee of the 
Protestant Council of the City of New York 
believes that the churches have a right to 
speak and act on political issues which af- 
fect the moral standards of New York City. 
In setting forth major principles as guides 
for 1956, the committee has endeavored not 
to be exhaustive, but to deal with only 
those matters which have been subjects of 
discussions, in order that the borough divi- 
sions of the Protestant council and the con- 
stituent denominations may consider the 
same with unanimity. 

_ 1. Discrimination: It is the conviction of 
the committee that discrimination on ac- 


count of a person’s or group’s race or reli- 


gious or national origin is both un-Chris- 
tian and un-American. Particularly is the 
committee opposed to the discriminatory 
practices current in the area of housing. 
Progress has been made in legislation rela- 
tive to discrimination in publicly assisted 
housing. The committee favors legislation 
to create a commission to study the extent 
to which segregation and discrimination in 
private housing are practiced in New York 
State and to make recommendations for 
bringing it to an end. 

2. Housing: One of the requirements for 
wholesome family relations and stable com- 
munity life is adequate and decent hous- 
ing. The prevalence of overcrowded and 
substandard dwellings and slum areas are 
major evils which are a menace to good 
health and moral well-being, as well as a 
blight upon responsible citizenship. To 
help overcome these evils, the committee is 
in favor of the continuation, for the time 
being, of Federal and State subsidies for the 
construction of housing for low-income 
groups. It urges private industry, with sup- 
port from the Government, if necessary, to 
provide more housing units for middle in- 
come groups; it supports legislation for a 
commission to investigate the urban blight 
of slums in metropolitan areas; it recom- 
mends a@ more adequate program of new 
housing construction planned to meet all 
the problems involved: overcrowding, slum 
clearance, rehabilitating buildings not yet 
at the substandard stage, and the relocation 
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of families displaced by such a housing pro- 
gram. 

38. Gambling: The legislative committee 
reaffirms its contention that gambling is a 
social and moral evil which has a disruptive 
effect upon the community and social struc- 
ture, and is destructive of personality. Fur- 
thermore, the committee believes that bingo 
is a specially vicious type of gambling which 
appeals to and feeds the instincts of greed 
and social irresponsibility. Accordingly, 
bingo has no place in the revenue-raising of 
the church. When employed it is detri- 
mental to the principle of Christian steward- 
ship. Therefore, the committee, being op- 
20sed to the legislation enacted in 1955 by 
which it is proposed to legalize bingo for 
religious, charitable, and other nonprofit 
organizations, will use its influence to de- 
feat similar legislation during the legisla- 
tive session of 1957. 

4. Sabbath laws: The committee believes 
that observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
is not only in conformity with religious prin- 
ciples, but is sound as a matter of health 
and morals and an appropriate subject for 
legislation. If special provision can be made, 
however, without insuperable administra- 
tive difficulties, for those who actually ob- 
serve a different day as their holy day, the 
committee would not oppose such action. 

Keeping a merchandising office open on 
Sunday to take care of orders in response 
to advertisements on radio or television or in 
newspapers appears to the committee to be 
just as serious a commercialization of the 
Sabbath as actually keeping the store doors 
open, and it is unfair to the small store- 
keeper who observes the Sabbath Jaws. The 
committee favors legislation to prohibit such 
activities. 

5. Alcohol and narcotics: The use of alco- 
hol and narcotics is a cause for great alarm. 
The committee urges programs of education 
and legislative regulation to reduce the men- 
ace to our society caused by both the sale 
and the use of alcohol and of narcotics. 
Specifically, it is in favor of legislation— 

(a) To curb the drinking driver; 

(b) To prevent the extension of legal 
hours and conditions of sale or the increas- 
ing of the number of legal outlets for alco- 
holic beverages, and to increase to 21 the 
age of persons to whom alcoholic beverages 
may not be sold; 

(c) To implement the mandatory in- 
struction in schools on the harmful effects 
of alcohol, narcotics and habit-forming 
drugs; 

(d) To curb liquor advertising; 

(e) To support and foster the local option 
approach to the granting of licenses for sale 
and distribution of alcoholic beverages; 

(f) To place upon the beverage alcohol 
industry a greater share of the cost of the 
beverage alcohol traffic to society in terms of 
its contributory part in increasing the rate 
of mental ailments, industrial absences, mo- 
tor vehicle accidents, juvenile delinquency 
and broken and destitute homes; 

(g) To provide: 

(1) More adequate facilities for the care 
and treatment of narcotic addicts; 

(2) A better follow-up system for those who 
have been convicted as narcotic victims and 
released; and 

(3) Stricter enforcement of the laws which 
prohibit the sale of narcotics and @ more 
severe punishment for “pushers.” 

6. Juvenile delinquency: Believing that a 
juvenile delinquent is the product of his 
total environment and that his antisocial be- 
havior is @ reflection of a failure on the part 
of the home, the church, the school, and 
society in general to help him know the 
abundant life, the committee feels that the 
emphasis in legislation should be directed 
primarily to @ prevention program. Better 
housing, more stability in homes and fam- 
ilies, less necessity for mothers to work, a 
more uniform method of treating cases com- 
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ing before the children’s courts, more ade- 
quate probation facilities and machinery for 
closer cooperation among church, home, and 
court, are felt to be positive steps in this 
complicated field. 

7. Family laws: The family is the basic 
unit in society and the preservation of its 
ties is a Christian duty. Present laws relat- 
ing to marriage, divorce, and other family 
relations are confused and antiquated and in 
some cases actually encourage fraud. The 
temporary commission on the courts has 
proposed helpful changes in the court struc- 
ture, but does not have power to deal with 
the entire problem. The committee favors 
the creation of a temporary State commis- 
sion to study existing laws and procedures 
relating to the family and to recommend 
changes. It does not favor liberal divorce. 
It believes there is opportunity to strengthen 
the bonds of marriage through providing con- 
ciliatory services in courts dealing with fam- 
ily relations. 


Officers of the Future—For Ships of the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock, United 
States Maritime Service, Superintendent 
of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, at joint meeting of the Pro- 
peller Club, Port of New Orleans, and 
the National Defense Transportation 
Association, at New Orleans, La., Janu- 
ary 10, 1956: 

OFFICERS OF THE FuTURF—For SHIPS OF THE 
FUTURE 


Thank you Mr. Turman, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Mayor, Mr. Kelley, distinguished guests, 
members of the Propeller Club and the NDTA, 
and ladies and gentlemen. May I express to 
you my thanks and appreciation for the ap- 
portunity to address you at this luncheon 
jointly sponsored by the Propeller Club of 
the United States, Port of New Orleans, and 
the National Defense Transportation Asso- 
ciation, both of which organizations render 
such great service to American shipping and 
the allied industries. 

I am glad to say I am far from being a 
stranger to New Orleans. For some vears 
I ran between New Orieans and Los Angeles, 
Mexico, Montevideo and Buenos Aires, in 
the Pan American Petroleum & Transport 
Co. I passed for second mate in New 
Orleans. In addition I have the Mississippi 
River pilot’s license from South Pass to Des- 
trehan, some 30 miles above New Orleans, 
which I have kept current, although I should 
hate to have to use it again without some 
preliminary breaking in. I certainiy hope 
you have straightened out the South Pass 
Bar so that ships no longer have to make 
that oblique approach with a hard right 
rudder at the crucial moment. Among my 
friends of those days were Mr. P. J. Dromgool, 
our marine superintendent; Mr. Cecil N. Bean, 
supervising inspector of the Steamship In- 
spection Service, who was one of the signers 
of my application when I took the exami- 
nation for that service; Capt. Harry Koch, 
who for some years has been vice president 
of the Avondale Marine Ways. Inc., and is 
now also president of Koch-Ellis, Inc. In 
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recent years I have made more friends and j 
addition have had the pleasure of Meeti : 
many of your shipping and transportatip, 
executives in the course of their Visits : 
New York. ” 
I am very grateful for the opportun; 
to meet with you here in New Orleans . 
discuss one of shipping’s valuable eteels.. 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
There has always existed a strong link hy. 
tween the shipping and transportation re 
terests of the guif region and Kings Point 
extending back to the time our basic Schoo} 
was established at Pass Christian in 1943 
to cope with the increased demand for both 
merchant and Naval Reserve officers during 
World War II. This bond has _ hecon, 
strengthened as more and more of our grad. 
uates have entered your employ as of. 
cers abroad your ships, and as a number of 
them, having become chief engineers an, 
masters have been promoted into your shore 
employ. As an example I need only to ip. 
vite attention to your Propeller Club of Ney 
Orleans vice president, Capt. J. W. Clark, ang 
vice president of the Delta Line, a grag. 
uate of the Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, 
class of 1940; Mr. Bartley W. Farrell, vice 
president, Standard Stevedoring Co., class of 
1945; Capt. Richard E. McNeeley, River 
pilot and secretary, Crescent River Port pj. 
lots, class of 1943; Mr. Erik F. Johnsen, op. 
erations manager, States Marine Line, class 
of 1945; Mr. Lawrence J. Hill, average a 
juster, C. A. Sporl & Co., class of 1943; : 
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tive, the American Waterways Operator 
Inc., and president of the_ Kings Poi 
Alumni Chapter here, class of 1944; and 
other distinguished graduates too numerous 
to mention at this time. 

The merchant fleet is one of our coun- 
try’s greatest assets. We prepare our cadets 
to be the servants of the merchant fleet in 
peacetime and in time of war. 


I do not intend to go into what I am sure 
would be repetitious details of when the 
Academy was established, why it was es. 
tablished, the construction of its buildings, 
or the record of its accomplishments during 
World War II, or the details of its wartime 
courses. I do believe, however, that you 
will be interested in knowing a little more 
about what we are doing now in the way of 
training officers for a career at sea in the 
merchant marine, with a collateral status 
as Naval Reserve officers. Also you Will be 
interested in knowing what our courses of 
the future will embrace insofar as we can 
see the picture at this time. 

During World War II the courageous and 
heroic actions of Kings Pointers serving 
aboard merchant ships in war zones through- 
out the world won well-deserved credit for 
themselves and the corps from distinguished 
military leaders—Fleet Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz paid us a handsome tribute when he 
visited Kings Point and afterward sent me 
a photograph cf the signing of the Japanese 
surrender on board the U.S. S. Missouri. He 
had written underneath: “In recognition of 
the part the cadet-midshipmen of Kings 
Point played in making the above scene pos 
sible.” From Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the 
following telegram: 

HONSHU, HOKKAIDO, JAPAN, 
October 16, 1945. 
SUPERINTENDENT, UNITED STATES 
MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY, 
Kings Point, N. Y. 

I have directed that the surrender sword 
of Vice Admiral Ugaki, who commanded the 
Japanese naval forces of northern Honshv 
and Hokkaido, be forwarded to the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y., as a memento of the valiant 
service rendered by the sons of the Academy 
in our struggle in the Pacific. 

MACARTHUR, 

Commander in Chief, American Forces, 

Pacijic. 
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Kings Pointer spent long days and 
a lifeboat after being forced to 
hip after torpedoing. Many of 
lost with their ships right off the 
mouth of the Mississippi during the early 
days of the war. The percentage of casual- 
ties sustained by the merchant marine dur- 
ing the war was nearly as large as the 4 per- 
cent experienced by the Army and Navy. 
Kings Pointers numbered only 3.6 percent of 
the entire complement of the merchant 
marine but the Academy is proud of the fact 
that her sons won 6 percent of the Distin- 
uished Service Medals for outstanding acts 
of heroism. Two hundred and twelve Kings 
Pointers paid the supreme sacrifice in combat 
action during the war. 

The Academy was formally accredited by 
the Middle States Association and has since 
then awarded the bachelor of science degree. 
We did not seek accreditation per se; we 
sought to graduate a highly professionally 
trained and well-rounded officer, and we were 
awarded the accolade of accreditation be- 
cause of the successful manner in which we 
were accomplishing our mission. We believe 
that today’s merchant-marine officer must 
be judged in terms of his general education, 
his physical superiority and good practical 
ability, his belief in democracy, his attitude 
toward America’s leadership in world affairs, 
his readiness to serve his country as well as 
is developed professional abilities to per- 

ym new and complex shipboard duties as 
he enters upon his sea career. ‘Ve endeavor 

‘inculcate in him and to foster and mold 
the qualities of courage, loyalty, and integ- 
rity. In the confused and critical years 
which lie ahead he will be called upon to 
use more than a little of each. Education is 
essential. At the same time, without char- 
acter and leadership, nothing is of any 
avail. 

The young man who is admitted to the 
Merchant Marine Academy prepares for a 
definite goal: If he is to become a deck offi- 
cer, he takes one specified curriculum; if he 
aspires to be an engineering officer, he takes 
another. In order to assist in promoting a 
proper working relationship between the 
deck and engine departments and to increase 
the efficiency of the ship as a whole, our deck 
cadets are given the rudiments of what we 
call engineering knowledge for deck Officers, 
and similarly our engine cadets are given ele- 
mentary instruction in the rudiments of 
navigation, etc. 

To enter the Academy, he must take a 
competitive scholastic examination. To be 
eligible for consideration for appointment 
he must stand well up among those taking 
the examination. Then he is accepted for 
appointment within the population-deter- 
mined State quotas and on the basis of 
demonstrated ability and promise. It is not 
believed the new permanency bill for the 
Academy will fundamentally change this 
procedure. 


All of our cadet-midshipmen, so called, 
must become accepted in the Reserve com- 
ponent of the Navy as a condition of their 
appointment to the Academy, and upon 
graduation they receive commissions as 
ensigns in the Naval Reserve. 

I believe it is typical of a Kings Pointer 
that he is forehanded and efficient and 
knows how to obey and to command. It is 
hecessary that our cadets learn to discipline 
themselves in order that they can discipline 
others. It is essential for a merchant officer 
just as it is for a naval officer. We have 
been complimented on the appearance of the 
Kings Point cadets. I want to tell you that 
xcept for our regular Saturday morning 
inspections we have no drill periods in our 
curriculum, and the high standard which 
observers have been good enough to attribute 
to us comes, I believe, from that esprit de 
Corps which is an integral part of every Kings 
Pointer, 

You will note that in much the same way 
that the United States Mili: iry Academy is 
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referred to as West Point, the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy is, because of its 
location in the village of Kings Point, known 
as Kings Point, and the cadets as Kings 
Poiuiers. Less than a mile away is the 
much larger village of Great Neck, and but 
for this accident of geography we might 
easily have been known as Great Neckers. 

The Academy has enjoyed, indeed has been 
inspired, by the encouragement and coopera- 
tion it has received from the shipping in- 
dustry. 

The individual steamship companies and 
the organizations in which they are grouped 
demonstrate an active interest in the 
Academy and are most cooperative. I 
would like to take this opportunity to thank 
you gentlemen here, representing the steam- 
ship companies of the gulf area, for your 
demonstrated interest in our cadets during 
their course of training and for the employ- 
ment opportunities you havo offered them 
and continue to offer them upon their 
graduation. Knowing that most of you are 
active in the Propeller Club I should also 
tell you how much we appreciate the fine 
resolution with respect to Kings Point, and 
merchant marine officer training, sponsored 
by your group at the American Merchant 
Marine Conference in October last year. 

For the betterment of Academy courses and 
the devolopment of new ideas for the pro- 
gram, the advice and recommendations of 
the industry are sought. This applies not 
only to steamship operators but to com- 
panies related to maritime activities or 
serving the industry with machinery, boilers 
and a variety of other equipment. A great 
many of these companies have responded 
most generously by giving us equipment and 
@ number have stimulated interest on the 
part of cadet-midshipmen through the 
establishment of prizes for award at 
graduation. 

I must also mention the assistance and 
encouragement we have always received from 
the armed services—the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy has always enjoyed 
a close liaison and the full cooperative sup- 
port of the Navy, the Army, the Air Force 
and the Coast Guard, and the citizenry. 
When President Eisenhower was inaugurated 
the Navy very kindly transported our entire 
student body by ship to Washington, D. C., 
in order that it might participate in the 
inaugural parade. In addition, the Navy 
offers our first classmen the opportunity of 
making training cruises in naval vessels 
from time to time. 

The Army has given Kings Point, as a 
Federal Academy, pride of place in the 
Armed Forces Day parade line of march in 
New York City immediately behind West 
Point. 

These are of course highlights, but there 
is a constant interchange of helpful in- 
formation and a continuing readiness on 
the part of the armed services—the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Coast Guard to help 
Kings Point achieve its mission in every 
possible way. 

On the 10th anniversary of the dedication 
of the Academy, President Eisenhower sent 
a congratulatory telegram which expressed 
the hope that “The United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy continue in the years 
ahead to prepare young Americans for lead- 
ership in our modern merchant marine.” 

Senator Lachévre, head of the French Sen- 
ate Committee for Merchant Marine Affairs 
visited the Academy last year in connec- 
tion with a French program to coordinate 
all of their scattered training schools in 
one Federal institution. He appeared to be 
very favorably impressed with Kings Point, 
and in fact his concluding comment was: 
“c’est magnifique!” We were constrained 
not to disagree with him. Subsequently we 
received a very nice letter from the French 
ambassador to the United States, His Excel- 
lency Maurice Couve de Murville. 

The enrollment at Kings Point is approxi- 
mately 750 in residence, with a class, the 
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third class, of about 220 at sea. We take in 
something over 300 cadets each year and 
each year graduate in the neighborhood of 
200—that is to say, 100 deck officers and 
100 engineer officers. While no one knows 
better than you, gentlemen, the fluctuations 
of the maritime industry and the varying 
periods of overemployment and underem- 
ployment, it is generally agreed that on a 
long-range basis a minimum of 1,200 re- 
placement officers are required annually. Of 
this number, the Federal academy and the 
State maritime academies are now providing 
nearly 500. It will be seen, therefore, that 
opportunity for advancement from the ranks 
remains open for outstanding, unlicensed 
personnel. At present, the balance of the 
annual required replacement is furnished 
from the unlicensed categories—some 700. 

I should like, here, to pay a tribute to 
those officers of the merchant marine who 
have come up “through the hawsepipe.” 
This includes some of our outstanding mer- 
chant marine officers. There are always a 
goodly number of cadet-midshipmen at 
Kings Point who have come from before the 
mast, and naturally they are among our best, 
having chosen the sea as their profession and 
then having done something about bettering 
themselves. 

In our studies of the background, educa- 
tional and empfloyment experiences, of the 
young men who come to Kings Point, we 
have noted with satisfaction that the num- 
ber of candidates who have had previous 
service aboard a ship is increasing from year 
to year. In our present plebe class, which 
entered the Academy last August, 41 of the 
300-odd entering cadet-midshipmen, or 12 
percent, had previous sea experience. It is 
interesting to note, too, that in this class 
over 100 of the young men have near relatives 
who have served in either the merchant ma- 
rine, Navy, or Coast Guard as a career. We 
believe this to be a good sign, indicating that 
men of the sea are influencing the careers of 
their sons and nephews, bringing to the pro- 
fession men with salt water in their veins. 

We are not completely satisfied with the 
number of candidates from the sea. We are 
making every effort to increase the percent- 
age and have begun a program which we 
hope will lead to a still greater number of 
applications from young men who have 
already gained experience at sea and have 
found it to be the career of their choice. 
We are embarking upon a program to distrib- 
ute press releases concerning scheduled en- 
trance examinations to officials of all sea- 
men’s unions. These releases include gen- 
eral information regarding basic eligibility 
requirements and tell how one can obtain 
additional detailed information about enter- 
ing Kings Point. We will attempt to secure 
space in various union periodicals for the 
purpose of regularly and periodically pre- 
senting information about entrance require- 
ments. We are going to endeavor to arrange, 
through union officials, for the display of 
Academy posters and information on bulletin 
boards in union hiring halls. Finally, our 
cadet-midshipmen themselves, when they 
go aboard ship during their second year, will 
be better prepared in the future to tell the 
story of Kings Point and its opportunities to 
any qualified young men with whom they are 
shipmates. 

We do, as many of you know, credit an 
applicant who has had previous sea experi- 
ence with a bonus of five points on the 
competitive scholastic test and, in addi- 
tion, a waiver in age is granted up to age 
23 for men who have been in the merchant 
marine and in the Armed Forces. It has 
been suggested that this allowance be in- 
creased. Our problem here, however, is the 
danger of accepting a young man who does 
not have the ability to complete the pro- 
gram. It would be quite unfair to a young 
man if we accepted him for appointment, 
knowing ourselves that his standing in the 
examination indicated his inability to keep 
up with the course of study. 
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It is our hope that a good percentage of 
the young men serving aboard ships of the 
American merchant marine today will set 
Kings Point as their goal. We hope they will 
continue to study at sea, prepare themselves 
for the competitive examination as well as 
in those subjects that constitute the courses 
of study at the Academy. The United States 
Maritime Service Institute formerly con- 
ducted courses for men at sea, but it is our 
understanding that they are now being suc- 
cessfully handled by the Maritime Studies 
Institute in New York City, a private or- 
ganization. 

Reverting to our curricula and training 
procedures, I should like to say that in keep- 
ing with postwar trends, extensive use is 
made of training aids, both audio and visual, 
but mention of the practical aspects of the 
curriculum is hardly complete unless ref- 
erence is made to the conventional labora- 
tories, such as the drafting room, navigation- 
al chartroom, physics, chemistry, thermo- 
aynamics, strength of materials, and hydrau- 
lic laboratories. Certain special laboratories, 
however, are also provided: the gyro lab, the 
planetarium, the steam and diesel labora- 
tories, the engine repair laboratory, and the 
electrical laboratory. The electronics labora- 
tory deserves particular mention. Here the 
deck cadet-midshipmen are taught theory 
and practical use of radiotelephones, depth 
finders or “fathometers,” radar, and loran. 

At the Academy we are alert to changes 
within the industry which indicate the de- 
sirability of changes in our curriculum. For 
example, indicative of a new marine trend, 
there will be a gas-turbine powered con- 
verted Liberty ship operating next summer. 
We have offered gas turbine instruction for 
some time, and this ship the John Sargent, 
will have a Kings Pointer, Mr. William Van 
Cott, as her chief engineer. 

Our preparations for nuclear training are 
further illustrative. On November 11, 1955, 
addressing the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers at its annual meeting 
in New York, the Honorable Clarence G. 
Morse, the Maritime Administrator, said: 
“This very week we have invited proposals 
and prices from manufacturers covering a 
nuclear propulsion plant for a merchant ship. 
We are asking them, contingent on congres- 
sional approval and funds, to furnish us 
with a nuclear propulsion plant to be fitted 
in a tanker-type vessel by June 1959. We 
are also asking them to submit other pro- 
posals for design studies and developments 
for a nuclear propulsion plant which may 
offer greater technical and economic advan- 
tages for the purpose of having a second 
ship in operation by June 1961.” 


Anticipating developments such as these, 
we at Kings Point have long been planning 
the program which will be required to train 
the officers of the future for the ships of 
the future. Our first task was to determine 
the qualifications required of the engineer- 
ing Officers of these nuclear ships-to-be. 
Fundamentally, the marine nuclear engineer 
will need to be a well-qualified steam engi- 
neer with “something plus,” and this some- 
thing plus will involve additional education 
in nuclear physics, nuclear engineering, and 
practical experience in the operation of a 
reactor. The responsibility of the Academy 
then is to produce engineers with a sound 
knowledge of marine steam _ propulsion 
plants, a background in nuclear physics, and 
study in nuclear engineering. 

For the past 14 years we have been in the 
business of training marine engineers, and 
the competency of our graduates is a matter 
of record. As early as 1949, we undertook to 
develop in our cadet-midshipmen an inter- 
est in nuclear energy, and at that time we 
sponsored at the Academy a public forum, 
the Citizen in the Atomic Age, with Maj. 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves as the principal speak- 
er. Since that time, we have arranged for 
a number of exhibits on atomic energy, in- 
cluding a permanent panel display showing 
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the schematic flow of nuclear power from 
the point of its generation in the reactor, 
through the heat exchangers, to the turbine, 
to the generator, constructed by Westing- 
house and given to us by the Hayden Plane- 
tarium; a model of a nuclear-powered mer- 
chant ship, provided through the courtesy 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co.; a model of the Nautilus loaned by 
the General Dynamics Corp.; a power reactor 
exhibit loaned by Babcock & Wilcox; and a 
research reactor model provided by the Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Corp. 

In 1950 we gave our first course in the 
fundamentals of nuclear energy to a selected 
group of cadet-midshipmen. Since that 
time there has been an increasing demand 
on the part of the young men for this course 
which as it is now given, includes a detailed 
study of the atomic structure and atomic 
particles, of electrons, protons, and neutrons, 
of radiation instrumentation, of nuclear re- 
actions, and of that most important of all 
known reactions—the fission of uranium— 
235. 

As I said previously, our courses must be 
geared to the needs of the industry. It 
now seems that a nuclear-powered merchant 
ship may be authorized. We are now pre- 
pared to undertake the nuclear engineer- 
ing phase of our program. In preparation 
for this day, several members of our engi- 
neering faculty have been doing graduate 
study in the field of nuclear engineering. 
With the beginning of the new term, in 
March, we hope to offer a course which will 
treat with nuclear theory, reactor types 
and construction features; fuel and fuel 
elements, shielding problems; types and 
characteristics of coolants and coolant 
pumps; heat exchangers; radiation control; 
radiation detectors and permissible dosages; 
safety devices and instrumentation; shield- 
ing and insulation; radio-active waste dis- 
posal; operation, maintenance, and permis- 
sible repair procedures as applied to ship- 
board operation of a marine nuclear power- 
plant. 

Ultimately, the training in reactor opera- 
tion will need be a part of the engineering 
program at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy. As more and more atomic 
reactors power our merchant fleet, the num- 
ber of engineers trained in their operation 
must be expanded. At that time, the 
Academy should have its own training re- 
actor in operation. While that day is still 
far in the future, we must continue to look 
ahead and plan in order that we may have 
ready ‘‘the officers of the future to man the 
ships of the future.” 

A year or two ago, Mr. Jimmy Jemail, the 
inquiring photographer of the New York 
Daily News, asked me what I thought about 
flying saucers. I managed to get around 
that one by telling him that if and when 
fiying saucers came into general use Kings 
Pointers would navigate them. I should like 
to say now, but in a more serious vein, that 
when atomic ships make their appearance, 
Kings Pointers will definitely operate them— 
not exclusively—but certainly well in the 
van. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 





Our Mental Health Problem—Mental 
Iliness Can Be Cured 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker. 
I would like te call to the attention of 
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the Members the third in a series of ,, in 
ticles on mental health. This series = to 
prepared for the Amarillo Globe-Tine 18 
by two of the paper’s fine writers, lee 10 
Evans and Mary Tom Rasco. Thea | ™ 
ticles deal with a problem that is , Mr 
peculiar to one State, but is of nation J we 
concern. 4 50 

The article is as follows: ict 

THE MENTALLY ILL Can BE CurED—Kiy;, 
LEADS WaY IN REHABILITATION wi 

(By Louise Evans and Mary Tom Rasco) -" 

You are ill. Not unconscious from an gy. to 
tomobile wreck, not in delirium from a high th 
fever. Just ill. Too sick to go to work. 

Your family or your friends take yoy t he 
the police station where uniformed Police ti 
surround you. Strangers on a jury decig¢ pi 
whether you are entitled to go the hospita t 
Maybe you spend a few nights in the jail fr 
while you wait to go to some faraway tow, Pi 

When you reach this hospital, no docto; al 
or nurse bothers to see you or even asks what @ 
hurts. You are assigned a place in a war 
so crowded that the beds are standing edgy it 
to edge—even the attendants have to cray 
over them. Maybe you only get a mattres n 
on the floor. There are 3,000 persons into ay t 
area built for 1,800. h 

In the daytime you can join the rocking. 0 
chair brigade, lined up along ahe corridor, § 
where you rock and look at the wall. Or yu i 
can sit on the floor with your head ben 
to your knees, hoping to shut out the sights 
around you. . . 

Perhaps the nights are worse. Other t 
much sicker than you are in that ward, and 
their frightening actions make a thought t 
pound like a pulse in your head, “I'll be like Q 
that soon—lI'll be like that soon.” ( 

You have nothing of your own. If you'r i 
a woman, you have a shapeless dress e:- ] 
actly like those on every woman patient you : 
see. If you're a man, you can’t even have ! 
a pencil or paper, nor pictures of your chil- ' 





dren in a wallet, nothing to comfort and 
remind you what it was to be well. 

Bath day comes once a week, maybe. There 
are 3 kinds of food—1 for the doctors, 1 for 
the attendants, 1 for you. You know which 
one is the worst. 

Sometimes you get some medicine or 4 
treatment, but no one explains how it wil 
help you, so you sweat out in terror the nev 
sensations. 

Would you get well? Or would you qui 
trying—and dutifully die to make way ta 
another patient? 

Or if you are mentally ill—for it 1s only 
in the United States hospitals for the met- 
tally ill that such a way of life can be found 
today—would you close your mind to al 
reality and eventually forget even the feel 0 
freedom, the look of your child's face, the 
warmth of a friend’s hand? 

ATTENDANTS UNTRAINED 


Jhen Gov. Frank CaRLson, of Kansas, &p- 
pointed a special committee to look into the 
Kansas State hospital program after the é 
posure of the shocking conditions in 194 
it reported some interesting facts: 

More Kansans had been committed to Stale 
hospitals for the insane than had gra 
uated from the State university and teachels 
colleges between 1866, when the first hospit# 
was opened, and 1946. Approximately 45,00) 
Kansans had been committed. Of this num- 
ber, slightly more than one-third, 17,000, had 
been discharged as improved; 15,000 had 
died and the remaining 23,000 were either 
in the institutions, had been transferrec 
elsewhere, discharged as unimproved, @ 
had run away. (A like study of Texas long- 
term statistics might be just as interesting.) 

In 1948, as 1 doctor describes: ‘“There Ww’ 
1 nurse (in Topeka Hospital) and she Ws 
dying of cancer. There were 120 attendants, 
none of whom were particularly trained fo 
his job. The attendants worked 12 to }4 
hours @ day, many slept in the same wards 
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ich they worked. Naturally they had 
to use penal colony techniques to care for the 
1,800 patients here. On one day, there were 
100 patients under restraint (straitjackets), 
screaming in pain and fear. 

“There was no occupational therapy, no 
recreational therapy except a movie once a 
week and an occasional square dance for 
some of the improved patients. Patients got 
ice cream once in a year—on the Fourth of 
July. Later, when the first outdoor picnic 
was held for some of the patients, they 
seemed reluctant to eat the sandwiches. 
Finally one asked the question that seemed 
to be pervasive: ‘If we eat these now, does 
that mean we won’t get any supper?’ 

“If a patient assigned to a job around the 
hospital made the mistake of doing a job par- 
ticularly well, he might remain in the hos- 
pital for a long time because it was cheaper 
to keep him there than to hire someone 
from the outside to do the job. At least one 
patient was in the hospital 23 years, long 
after he was cured, because he could take 
excellent care of the powerplant.” 

(The same plan for patient labor is used 
in Texas today.) 

Yet by 1955, the Topeka Hospital was a 
model training hospital for workers in men- 
tal health, and along with the other State 
hospitals of Kansas was racking up a rec- 
ord—the only State system in the United 
States where hospital population had stead- 
ily gone down for 5 years. 

BEYOND THE CALL OF DUTY 


Let’s take a look at the hospital where this 
remarkable recovery of the mentally ill has 
been established. 

The Topeka State Hospital, not far from 
the downtown business area, is formed of a 
group of beatup, red brick buildings, some 
of them more than 75 years old. Screens are 
in need of repair, doors sag, floors are rotted. 
Kansas has voted a half-mill property tax to 
renovate and modernize its buildings in the 
next decade, but it didn’t build in 1949, when 
the new program was started. 

Instead the money went into salaries for 
personnel and into treatment of the patients. 
In 1949 Kansas stood at the foot of the 
clas—48th—in salaries for staff personnel. 
It has brought such payments steadily up- 
ward, but frankly, as pointed out by Dr. 
Alfred Bay, superintendent of the Topeka 
Hospital, even today salaries for trained per- 
sonnel is not far above the average paid in 
other States, some of whom have only un- 
trained personnel. 

So high salaries alone won’t account for 
the high morale one sees here. There is a 
feeling of pride. These Kansans are winning 
the battle against mental illness, and like 
soldiers in battle they are giving services 
beyond the call of duty. 

A second reason for the high morale comes 
from the training which the workers are 
receiving under the research program of the 
three-way plan participated in by the Men- 
ninger Foundation, Winter Hospital (Vet- 
eran’s Administration), and the State hos- 
Pital system. (We will tell you of this joint 
training program later.) 


TRAINING FUNDS VOTED 


Kansans had a choice to make in 1949. It 
could build more beds for mental patients— 
the Topeka hospital had 1,800 individuals 
crowded into accommodations for 1,400. 

(Texas has 16,500 patients in accommoda- 
tions built for 10,500.) 

It could tackle the problem of the rising 
rate of mental patients in the population by 
voting bond issue after bond issue, erecting 
human warehouse after human warehouse. 
During 5 years, it would have taken almost 
2,500 more beds to hold the patients who 
came for treatment had there not been a 
high dismissal rate. 

Kansas chose instead to forget the ware- 

ousing method and get into the business of 
rehabilitating its mentally ill, 


in wh 
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First move was to vote a million dollars 
for the training of personnel. In Topeka 
the Menninger Foundation hospitals and the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, Winter, 
were examples of what could be done if one 
had trained personnel instead of custodians 
in charge of psychiatric hospitals. 

The Topeka unit was turned into a train- 
ing hospital, and slowly the men and women 
trained there sifted out to the other hos- 
pitals. It is notable that in the year after 
the first psychiatrist was sent to Larned Hos- 
pital, the cost per patient released began to 
drop and decreased steadily. 

In fact, the Topeka hospital is the pilot 
program for the State hospital system. 
Techniques tried there are polished to per- 
fection and transferred to the other units. 
The only out-patient clinic where patients 
are treated by psychiatric teams in outer 
offices in the State hospital system is here, 
and it is estimated it saved the State 33,000 
days of hospitalization in 1954. 

The newly established Children’s Unit is 
a center for experiments in techniques, while 
its young patients are being led into normal 
channels of activity. Neurological diagnosis 
and surgery are conducted in Topeka. 

From this hospital, located in the State 
capital, it is hoped to springboard the first 
traveling clinics, staffed by psychiatric teams 
that will go into other Kansas communities 
to inaugurate and support preventive mental 
health programs—to stave off eventual hos- 
pitalization of that 1 in 10 Americans pre- 
dicted by the National Association for Men- 
tal Health. 

FAMILIARITY HELPS 


Since 1949, basic changes have been made 
in the organization of State hospital work. 
Today there are four sections in the hospital, 
each headed by a psychiatrist. A patient who 
enters Topeka State Hospital stays in one 
section until released; the familiarity of the 
same faces and the same rooms has treatment 
value. No longer are there “back wards” to 
which the more seriously ill can be banished 
and the threat of which once hung over each 
frightened, tense patient. 

The hospital staff applies the bit of knowl- 
edge that too few of us recognize: even the 
incurable psychotic is rarely “violent,” and, 
if so, the periods of violence are infrequent. 
Topeka personnel are trained to watch for 
the always-present signs of approaching dis- 
order. Only then is the patient led off to the 
“closed” rooms of the ward. 

Patients in a mental hospital have the 
usual physical ailments, too. Physical medi- 
cal work therefore plays a big part in the 
hospital routine. The county medical society 
furnishes consultants for these ailments. In 
Topeka, the mental patients who have tuber- 
culosis are housed in a cottage on the 
grounds. 

IMMEDIATE ENTRANCE 


There has been one definite pattern estab- 
lished in the Topeka hospital—as the num- 
ber of employees has gone up, patient dis- 
charges have increased. After five years, the 
Kansas State hospitals have managed to 
reach the level of 1 staff member equal 
2.11 patients. In hospitals of 8 surround- 
ing States, the employee-patient ratio is 1 
to 3.71. Hospital populations are increasing 
in those States, falling in Kansas. 

Probably the most heartening news from 
Kansas is that emergency patients can be 
accepted immediately. Such waiting lists 
as exist on any given day are those which 
are in process of being examined. (A lot 
of mentally ill Texans are being held in 
jails because Texas State hospitals are so 
overcrowded that waiting lists are lengthy.) 

Now, this successful Kansas program has 
cost money in operating budgets. In Osa- 
watomie, the per patient cost went from 
$1.29 in 1949 to $3.50 in 1954; in Larned, 
from $1.40 to $3.20; and in Topeka—the 
training hospital—it has increased to $4.99. 
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But in that same period, the rate of dis- 
— at the hospitals have increased 3 to 
In spite of all those figures you see on the 
costs of illness to industry through lost 
working days, on the economic waste of 
incapacitated manpower, no one has ever 
been able to establish the worth of a human 
being. What statistic is one going to balance 
against the increased cost of care which 
results in men and women being returned to 
active life, and children given a second 
chance after a false start? 





Something to Think About 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Eden rendered a great service to free- 
dom’s cause when, in their Declaration 
of Washington, they pinpointed, for the 
benefit of uncommitted nations, the dif- 
ference between communism and liberty 
under law. I am one who believes, by 
and large, that we in the West place far 
too much emphasis on what the Reds 
have to offer, and far too little on what 
freedom has to offer. Any neutral na- 
tion which really cannot make up its 
mind between communism and freedom 
does not need foreign aid so much as it 
needs a psychiatrist. The President and 
the Prime Minister pointed out why. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the REcorpD an ex- 
cellent editorial on this point from the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier Express of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1956: 

DECLARATION OF WASHINGTON WARNS AGAINST 
RED WILES 

Whether or not the Declaration of Wash- 
ington will go down in history with the 
14 points, the Atlantic Charter, and other 
famous statements of international policy, 
this must be said for it: President Eisen- 
hower, Prime Minister Eden, and their ad- 
visers gave the so-called uncommitted na- 
tions—specifically the recently colonial and 
newly sovereign countries of Asia and Af- 
rica—something to think about. 

The something was a balance sheet set- 

ing forth the comparative records of the 
Western democracies and the Communist 
dictatorships in the matter of making good 
their promises of independence and self-de- 
termination. These quotations from the 
Declaration of Washington tell much of the 
story: 

“During the past 10 and more years 600 
million men and women in nearly a score of 
lands have, with our support and assistance, 
attained nationhood. Many millions more 
are being helped surely and steadily toward 
self-government. Thus, the reality and ef- 
fectiveness of what we have done is a proof 
of our sincerity. * * * 

“During this period of notable coopera- 
tive progress in the free world those who as- 
sert the supremacy of the state and deny the 
inherent rights of man have also been active. 
Millions of people of different blood, reli- 
gions, and traditions have been forcibly in- 
corporated within the Soviet Union, and 
many millions more have in fact, although 
not always in form, been absorbed into the 
Soviet Communist bloc. * * * 
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“Any free nation that may be persuaded, 
by whatever threat, promise, or enticement, 
to embrace communism will lose its inde- 
pendence and its people will forfeit their 
rights and liberties.” 


Real Bread Is Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
come across an article in the Catholic 
Digest for February 1956 which I, as a 
father, as an American and as a Member 
of Congress, recommend that everyone 
in this country should read. The article, 
entitled “Real Bread Is Back,” discusses 
the plans being carried out to return to 
the white bread we eat the most nutri- 
tious element in wheat, the wheat germ. 

Nature has supplied us with all of the 
food elements essential to the human 
body. Too often the food industries of 
our country, in attempting to produce 
greater volume and more dollars, cast 
out: these essential elements and bring 
in substitutes. When are we going to 
learn that in spite of the progress that 
has been made in chemistry in this coun- 
try, we can never duplicate nature in its 
entirety? The man-made product 
might be close or similar; it might re- 
semble the natural product in many re- 
spects, but it can never achieve the end 
of completely duplicating all the primary 
and secondary elements of nutrition that 
nature has produced. We need not 
wonder why we as Americans have 
finally taken a back seat to Russia at the 
winter Olympic games; the Russians do 
not know what chemically treated white 
flour is. 

It is gratifying to note that after all 
these years our bakers and nutrition 
experts have rediscovered the element 
which made bread the staff of life. 

I believe that the article, which I quote 
below, illustrates quite vividly that what 
we in this country need is a more com- 
plete diet and less concentration on 
volume and dollars. 

The article is as follows: 

REAL BrReEAaD Is BACK 


(By James C. G. Conniff) 


Your grocery store will soon have a white 
bread more nourishing than whole wheat. 
In vitamin E alone, which helps prevent 
heart disease and is essential to its rapid 
cure, the new bread is seven times richer 
than anything now on the market. 

It is made from wheat-germ flour, and it 
will cost no more than your present loaf. 
Bakers once said that such a flour could not 
be stored. They now call it the most revolu- 
tionary breadmaking development in 2,000 
years. 

In a blindfold test made by 270 Chicago 
women, 2 cut of 3 found the new bread better 
tasting. At Ann Arbor, Mich., a baker 
changed over to wheat-germ flour without 
advertising the switch. His sales Jumped 280 
percent in 3 years. An Evanston, Ill., baker 
says that wheat-germ flour is so rich that he 
needs less milk in baking with it. When a 
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big national bakery test-marketed wheat- 
germ bread in Macon, Ga., sales gained 30 
percent in 90 days. 

Delighted bakers officials are testing it 
further in Texas and Florida. Plans for 
nationwide marketing are now being made. 

Biochemical experts at the University of 
Chicago and the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation have found that wheat-germ 
flour has more protein, and fewer calories 
and carbohydrates than its nearest rival, en- 
riched white flour. That should prove good 
news to everyone who must watch his weight. 

Its vitamin content (including niacin, thi- 
amine, riboflavin, needed to help build 
stronger bodies) is far higher. The new 
flour has heavier concentrations of the mys- 
terious “trace elements” (traces of other 
minerals and acids that aid vitality). The 
wheat germ itself, a mere 2 percent or S per- 
cent of the ficur’s total volume, seems also 
to account for its creamy texture. 

Not all nutritionists agree that wheat- 
germ bread really tastes better. Some of 
them are of the opinion that some additional 
tinkering must be done with the flour form- 
ula. But Dr. Philip H. Derse, of the Wiscon- 
sin Alumni Research foundation, thinks that 
if the slightly yellow wheat-germ flour were 
baked in a smaller, less airy loaf, the bread 
would become as attractive to the palate as 
it now is to the eye. In short, good baking 
is all that is necessary to make the new bread 
taste good. 

The lasting quality of wheat-germ flour is 
another matter that positively invites the 
baker to do right by it. It can be stored for 
more than a year in temperatures ranging 
from 55° to 90° F. Fresh, tasty loaves have 
been baked from fiour 4 years old. 

The wheat germ itself looks like a dark 
pinhead at the base of each grain. In it is 
packed all the nourishment that has made 
wheat the staff of life since biblical times. 
Yet for nearly a century this vital speck has 
been extracted from commercial white flour. 
That is standard practice both in this coun- 
try and most of Europe. 

An oil in the wheat germ, heated by the 
high-speed steel rollers of modern milling, 
softens the germ, so that it mills flat rather 
than crumbled. If left in, these oily fiecks 
soon make the flour rancid, so millers sift 
them out. Farmers used them to fatten live- 
stock. Health faddist sprinkie them on their 
breakfast cereal. 

Hogs and faddists thrived. Ordinary citi- 
zens were left with a loaf of white bread 
attractive in appearance but lacking in nour- 
ishment. Laboratory animals fed on it died. 
Since about 1940, there have been various 
moves to put back into white flour the good 
things God put into the wheat kernel. Bak- 
ers in most States are now required by law 
to restore artificially to their bread the vita- 
mins and minerals the millers sift out. But 
this “enrichment” program puts back only a 
small proportion of the vitamins that were 
in the wheat kernel. 

Besides, “enrichment” has done almost 
nothing to slow the decline in bread con- 
sumption. Half a century ago, our fore- 
fathers ate 210 pounds of bread a year. We 
eat less than 150. 

But because of two seemingly unconnected 
events, this unhealthy trend may be reversed. 
The first event was a Sioux City, Iowa, bank- 
er’s $500,000 gamble that a wheat-germ flour 
could be milled to make a bread like the 
kind he ate asa boy. Millers laughed at the 
idea, but the banker, Dan T. Hedges, went 
ahead with the experiment anyway in mills 
he owned himself. It was a magnificent try, 
but it failed. 

About all the banker got for his money 
was a fat pile of reports showing that no 
matter how you prepared it, wheat-germ flour 
always spoiled too fast to be marketable. 
Sadly, the banker wrote off his half-million- 
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dollar fizzle. 
ago. 

Our story jumps now to the ibis 
era and Morris, Ill., where a miller had a 
over a padlocked brewery. The Marae 
aeration system there was ideal for ma! = 
beer, but too powerful for cleaning Whe 
The great gusts the machine produceg oun 
rtf gage wheat away. In converting 

nerefore, the miller hooke : 
of it. 7 

Then, one day in 1930, the mill super} 
tendent decided that he could clean - 
wheat better by using the whole aeration 
system and providing controls. He was oa 
hauling the plant anyway, so why not try it 
The controls kept the wheat from blowing 
away, all right, but those giant gusts 2 
air also cooled the steel rollers. When the 
superintendent checked the grist for the 
usual flattened wheat germs, he found None 

Thereupon, he did a bit of research with 
&® microscope, and discovered that the ai. 
cooled roliers had kept the wheat germ from 
softening; it had crumbled like the rest of 
the grain. To the superintendent, this 
meant pure disaster. Since he couldn't sift 
out the puiverized wheat germ, he was sure 
that the flour would spoil. The owner had 
already put too much money into the over- 
haul to make another change, so he stored 
the unusable flour and closed the mill, 


Months passed, and a casual check revealed 
that the stored flour had somehow not gone 
bad. So the miller reopened his plant ang 
tried to market the strange product, wheat. 
germ flour. But bakers refused to handle it 
because of its reputation for spoiling. Dis. 
gusted, the miller packed his flour off toa 
warehouse, shut down his mill, and steered 
clear of old breweries from then on. 


In 1935, a newspaper-circulation man in 
Chicago ran across the peculiar story and 
felt his pulse rate leap. He at once got 
samples of the stored flour. When tests 
showed that the stuff was really wheat-germ 
flour and that good bread could still be made 
from it, he moved fast. 


First, he bought up the miller’s interest in 
the process. Then he leased the converted 
brewery in Morris. Last, he went to an attic 
in Sioux City, Iowa, and got the dust-covered 
bundle of wheat-germ-experiment reports 
his grandfather had stored there long ago. 
(Yes, he was the grandson of Dan Hedges.) 

Having come from a banking family, he 
knew where to lay hands on needed money, 
Over the last 20 years, Dan Hedges Brown, 
named after the wheat-germ pioneer, has 
poured $214 million into that abandoned 
brewery to perfect the process the superin- 
tendent stumbled onto. Now that wheat- 
germ flour seems to be on the brink of being 
accepted nationally, Dan expects to raise 
production from 800 to 1,600 hundredweight 
sacks a day. That should be enough to a 
least prime the pump for national demand, 

Dan Brown found pretty much the flour he 
was after within the first year, but that does 
not mean that he found a smooth path ahead. 
The years just before the Second World War 
were heartbreaking. Though he Is Biill 
vigorous at 57, his face shows the strain of 
getting wheat-germ flour patented in 2 
countries while at the same time fending 
off undesirable customers. He had to cope 
with Nazi agents, quietly curious emissarits 
from a fast-arming Japan, and the bully boys 
of Benito Mussolini, all of whom were ready 
to pay a high price for his fabulous toughené 
of troops. 

But Washington had asked Dan not to do 
business with a possible enemy. Our Gov 
ernment, though slow in taking action, was 
enormously interested in the process. It was 
just about to undertake the long, delicate 
job of winning bakers over to making the 
new bread for our own Armed Forces when 
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Pearl Harbor shelved the whole 














) Yeary MF par came. 
bitin Me eeg when the war ended, the big baking 
taken pains and their supply mills showed no 
Qssivg MM pnthusiasm for the new flour. Although 
aking i prown proved to them long ago that they 
vheat, could convert standard milling equipment to 
woul gneat-germ manufacture in a single swing 
ring sift, without loss of production, the mills 
; Bi ne back. 

Part er, there are hopeful signs of a 
erin. “ ange of heart. The powerful trade publi- 
the cation, Northwestern Miller, for example, had 
ation fought Dan Brown for years. Then last Oc- 
over. MM iover it published an enthusiastic article 
y ity) ( gvout the new flour, citing the number of 
Wine I mils being licensed to produce it. Other 
s z publications are following suit. National 





advertising will do the rest. 

Russian efforts to get control of Dan’s 
frmula have put a cloak-and-dagger note 
into the story and added gray hairs to his 
head. Not long ago, some engineers from 






























we amtorg, the Soviet trade commission, began 
t of phoning him at odd hours. Finally, they 
thi, fg laid their cards on the table: $5 million 
sift peld available in a New York bank as a down 
sure nayment on the secret of wheat-germ flour. 
had Dan rejected the offer. Of course, he 
ver- did not want the Russians to starve, but 
red he knew that our Government doesn’t like to 
see vital discoveries handed over to a possible 
enemy. Much of the Red Army’s endurance 
ied comes from the highly nutritious hlack bread 
one the Russians have been eating for genera- 
and tions. Their desire for this new cvpitalistic 
ate white bread was natural enough. But why 
eit help strengthen the Russian Army? 
ise Dan knew perfectly well that the Com- 
8 munist leaders would probably use the 
red wheat-germ bread to boost their own prestige 
among the Russian people. And he could 
in imagine the propaganda victory the Reds 
nd could score by handing it out among under- 
308 nourished people in the free world. It made 
sts better sense to Dan that our surplus wheat, 
rm properly milled, should reach those who need 
de it under United States and United Nations 
rather than Soviet auspices. 
in And then there is the matter of our own 
ad national health. Recent disclosures about 
ic the shocking state of American muscles have 
d caused President Eisenhower to emphasize 
ts publicly the need for more participation in 
0, sports and exercise. But there is a nutrional 
) aspect to the matter too, which wheat-germ 
e bread can do much to remedy. 
, Through Dan’s friend Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, 
, the wheat-germ discovery has been brought 
5 directly to the attention of Agriculture Sec- 
ij retary Ezra Taft Benson. Long talks be- 


tween Dan and the Secretary have helped 
put the prestige of Mr. Benson's Department 
behind wheat-germ-flour promotion. 

L’Osservatore Romano, the Vatican news- 
paper, recently ran a glowing article about 
wheat-germ flour. The paper hailed its dis- 
covery as good news for humanity. Mon- 
signor Ligutti, the Holy Father’s permanent 
tepresentative for agriculture in the United 
States as well as director of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, saw to it 
that the story went out over Vatican radio, 
too. He had copies sent to every pastor in 
Italy's 25,000 parishes and to all bishops 
throughout the world. “I’ve been trying to 
help Dan sell this wheat-germ idea,” he says, 
for many a long year.” 

Dan Brown hopes that a big byproduct of 
his better bread will be a better understand- 
Ing among people everywhere. 

With this thought in mind, through a 
trust named in memory of his grandfather, 
he is giving away all but 10 percent or 12 
Percent of the royalties on his process. 
Groups like the 4-H clubs, the American 
legion, Dan’s college fraternity Psi Upsilon, 
— Chicago’s Shrine hospital will eventu- 
ally share millions. The Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago and Franciscan missionaries will divide 
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2 Percent of Dan’s income in perpetuum, 
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Future of Women in Business and Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I am inserting a speech delivered 
by Mrs. Lucile M. Wright, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., before the American Association 
of University Women of Jamestown: 

I have been asked to speak to you tonight 
on the future of women in business and 
politics. 

I have no crystal ball into which I can 
gaze and foretell what the future will bring 
to women in general. I can, however, say 
to you that each new year brings more and 
more qualified and capable women into posi- 
tions of prominence in every field of en- 
deavor. The number, however, is far too 
small for us to do more than be considered 
a rare bird when we invade the world out- 
side our homes. 

Leave us face it, men are here to stay. 
You have all heard the story—viva la 
difference. 

My point is, men will continue to make 
their contributions to the workings of this 
world, but women have their own great and 
wonderful contributions to offer side by side 
with the men and if we can put these con- 
tributions to their fullest use we will have 
fulfilled our duty to ourselves and to our 
country. 

I am reminded of an insurance advertise- 
ment which states, “The future belongs to 
those who prepare for it.” I would like to 
add, “The rosy future for women in business 
and politics is here today if we would avail 
ourselves of the opportunities made possible 
for us by fearless women pioneers.” 

The same characteristics and qualities that 
make a woman valuable in the home, make 
her valuable in active community work or 
in the business and professional world or in 
politics. She is conscientious, she wants to 
get at the truth, she wants to do a good job. 
She approaches problems with sympathetic 
understanding, she is tireless in her efforts 
when an ideal is to be preserved. When a 
woman offers these qualities, she comple- 
ments the talents and abilities which men 
bring to any task. We need not argue which 
is superior—it is enough to emphasize that 
women have invaluable contributions to 
make and a woman should be given every 
opportunity to prove her worth; a great loss 
is suffered when she is denied that oppor- 
tunity. A woman will attack a problem with 
honesty, integrity, and unselfishness. She 
has great courage, unswerving persistence, 
and dogged determination. 

Considering the fact that women control 
the wealth of this country, they have not 
asserted themselves as much as they should, 
nor have they demanded the representation 
in local, State, and Federal Government to 
which they are entitled, and which they 
could have if they so chose. 

Few of us are represented by our own sex 
on boards of directors of corporations. Of 
all the railroads in this country, only one, 
and that one very recently, has placed a 
woman on the board of directors. I am re- 
ferring to the New York Central Railroad 

and Mr. Young who selected Mrs. Lila Wal- 
lace, editor of Readers Digest, to lend the 
“woman’s touch” in railroading. Mr. Young 
explains that he did not select Mrs. Wallace 
because he wanted a woman who could run 
a@ railroad—he states—“I wanted an intelli- 
gent woman who could make top decisions— 
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not only about the housekeeping of a rail- 
road, but corporate decisions where a wom- 
an’s intuitive sense would make a valuable 
contribution.” 

nly a comparatively few years ago women 
were forced to fight for the many rights we 
take for granted today—the right to assem- 
ble—the right to vote—to serve on juries— 
even to be able to work with dignity. The 
right to work and have respect given her as 
a worker, we owe to those who have paved 
the way for us, a sincere vote of thanks. 

Even today in this wonderful country of 
ours where freedom such as is enjoyed no 
place else in the world there are many laws 
which are highly discriminatory against 
women and children and until women are 
ready to assume their rightful place in the 
political life of their community and 
shoulder their obligations to their commu- 

nity and to their Government these sad con- 
ditions will continue. 

We all know about scores of women who 
have been highly successful in the business 
world. 

We have come to expect to read of out- 
standing women in the professions of law 
and medicine, science, and the arts. We all 
know many, many women who have that 
built-in radar system better known as sixth 
sense, a quality absolutely necessary in a top- 
flight secretary. These are the girls on whom 
the great and the near great depend so 
completely. 

A friend of mine in personnel work was 
interviewing women for the position of sec- 
retary to a very exacting executive. The 
salary was excellent but the work exhausting. 
The girl who got the job gave this for her 
answer when she was asked what she con- 
sidered her special qualifications for the 
job—“I can look like a woman, and think 
like a man, act like a lady and work like a 
dog.” 

The remarkable courage displayed by Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH, our beloved Senator 
from Maine, who is respected and admired 
by men and women alike throughout the 
Nation is without precedent in the annals 
of American Government. Her statement to 
the Senate on June 1, 1950, entitled “Decla- 
ration of Conscience” came from the heart. 
Mrs. Smith spoke as a woman, as a United 
States Senator, as an American. Senator 
SMITH was deeply concerned about the seri- 
ous national condition prevalent at that time. 
That she would dare to openly criticize her 
colleagues in the United States Senate would 
have meant political suicide to a more timid 
soul. MARGARET SMITH hit the nail on the 
head when she stated, “I would like to speak 
briefly and simply about a serious national 
condition. It is a national feeling of fear 
and frustration that could result in national 
suicide and the end of everything that we 
Americans hold dear. It is a condition that 
comes from the lack of effective leadership 
in either the legislative branch or the ex- 

ecutive branch of our Government. Today 
our country is being psychologically divided 
by the confusion and the suspicions that 
are bred in the United States Senate to 
spread like cancerous tentacles of ‘know 
nothing, suspect everything’ attitudes.” 
Pursuing her declaration further, Senator 
Siru offers this suggestion, “I think that it 
is high time for the United States Senate 
and its Members to do some soul searching— 
for us to weigh our consciences—on the man- 
ner in which we are performing our duty to 
the people of America—on the manner in 
which we are using or abusing our in- 
dividual powers and privileges.” That dis- 
play of 20th-century courage, aS MARGARET 
CuHase SmirH stood, the lone woman Sena- 
tor surrounded by her male colleagues, will 
go down in the annals of history. The high 
and the mighty, the great and the near great 
listened, were momentarily stunned but 
broke into tumultuous applause which had 
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its reverberations around the world. Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH, the woman, has done 
much to immortalize the female of the 
species. 

The women of the world and more par- 
ticularly the United States, who have at- 
tained the coveted high positions in the 
business world, those who are serving as leg- 
islators in the States, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the Senate, as Judges, as am- 
bassadors, as Cabinet members, as Officers in 
our Armed Forces, to mention a few cate- 
gories, have earned the respect and admira- 
tion of the men with whom they work. 

The Honorable Rosert C. Byrp, of West 
Virginia, made the recent remark concerning 
the sympathetic understanding of women, 
“A man never gets so far down nor so high 
up in the world that some woman does not 
love and comfort and usually sustain him.” 

It was Walt Whitman who said, “A man 
is a great thing upon the earth, and through 
eternity—but every jot of the greatness of 
man is unfolded out of woman.” Woodrow 
Wilson stated the same thing in a Gifferent 
way when he said, “No man ever amounted 
to a snap of the finger who was not con- 
stantly surrounded by a bevy of admiring 
females.” Surely we need no greater proof 
than this—that women deserve the support 
of women. 

Women by their very nature shy away from 
the old-time ward healing, barroom type of 
political controversies. They are however 
more of a crusader than their brothers. Why 
aren’t we doing so well politically? 

Women have had the voie for 35 years yet 
they have barely scratched the surface of 
effective political activity. To be sure, women 
are doing precinct work by the millions, but 
their record in public office, however heart- 
ening outstanding examples make it, is still 
slight. Perhaps this is because women are 
just beginning to realize that politics isn’t 
a sordid activity, its the science and art of 
government. The successful housewife or 
homemaker can be the successful politician. 
The practical principles you apply in your 
home management can be applied to any of 
the public service jobs which you choose 
to do. A woman usually can better afford 
to assume jobs in community service than 
aman. They can work on commissions, serve 
on boards, serve as mayor and councilwoman 
without salary, jobs which are so desperately 
needed in small communities. Running a 
city is much like running a house. As mayor 
of a city, you call in an expert if you must 
build a sewer system, as a housewife you call 
the plumber if the kitchen sink needs fixing. 
It is the woman who has the personal and 
first hand knowledge of such important 
issues as the pay of schoolteachers, safety 
standards in stores and industrial plants. 
Sanitary standards, health laws, the legisla- 
tion that governs what sort of water, meat, 
milk, and ideas flow into our homes are 
problems which the women are much more 
aware of than men. They buy the family’s 
pot roast and veal cutlets, they flutter over 
the children’s health. Kitchen and refriger- 
ator have been their domain for generations, 
why not apply it to the public good. 

Last but by no means the least, I will 
touch on the spiritual qualities of wom- 
en. In doing so I must pay tribute to the 
Honorable FRANCES P. BOLTON, Representa- 
tive from Ohio. This respected woman leg- 
islator explains the philosophy that has 
guided her for more than 15 years in the 
House of Representatives. Quote—‘‘Just as 
the individual must examine his own soul 
before he assumes duties which involve 
others, so must we who are women go deep 
into our hearts and minds to ascertain 
what it is that we have which is so vital 
to the full purposes of the Infinite. Once 
weare convinced and aware that only as 
we take upon ourselves these broad aspects 
of our womanhood can we hope to see the 
dawn of peace, the day of light; only then 
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shall we give richer meaning to citizen- 
ship in this free land of ours.” Unquote. 

I could not think of a more fitting credo 
for any woman planning to enter the field 
of politics. 

The future of women in business and poli- 
tics is here today—it is up to you to ac- 
cept the challenge. What are you going to 
do about it? 

In order to try to keep my own feet on 
the ground and remain calm when pressure 
builds up and the situations become tense 
I quietly murmur to myself this prayer: God 
grant me the serenity to accept the things I 
cannot change, courage to change the things 
I can, and wisdom to know the difference. 


The Radioactive Fallout and Radioactive 
Strontium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp, I wish to sub- 
mit a speech delivered by Dr. Willard F. 
Libby, Commissioner, United States 
Atomic Energy Commissicen, which was 
delivered at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., January 19, 1956. I feel 
that these remarks will be of great value 
to the public in general and particularly 
to the membership of this House. 

The speech follows: 


THE RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT AND RADIOACTIVE 
STRONTIUM 


(Remarks delivered by Dr. Willard F. Libby, 
Commissioner, U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., January 19, 1956) 


The radioactivity which falls out of the at- 
mosphere after the explosion of a nuclear 
weapon is called the radioactive fallout. In 
the ordinary atomic bomb, for example, for 
each 20,000 tons of TNT equivalent of ex- 
plosive energy about 2 pounds of radioac- 
tive materials are produced. In these 2 
pounds are some 90 different radioactive 
species varying in lifetime from a fraction 
of a second to many years. This mixture of 
radioactivity decreases in radioactivity in 
such a way that for every sevenfold increase 
in age the total radioactivity is decreased ten- 
fold. Thus the radioactivity by 7 hours after 
the explosion has decreased to one-tenth the 
radioactivity of 1 hour, and in 49 hours to 
one one-hundredth, and at 2 weeks to one 
one-thousandth, and in 3 months to one 
ten-thousandath, and so forth. 

The conditions of fallout are largely de- 
termined by the amount and type of ma- 
terial vaporized into the fireball of the bomb 
itself. A bomb fired in the air contributes 
such a relatively small amount of matter to 
the cloud that the particles formed after 
dissipation of the enormous energy released 
are of necessity very tiny and therefore very 
slow in settling. The result is that most of 
the radioactivities are expended in the air 
and the area over which the fallout occurs is 
rendered very large indeed, extending to the 
ends of the earth in minute although de- 
tectable amounts. 

A bomb fired on the surface of the earth, 
however, may have an appreciable portion 
of its radioactivity reprecipitated within rel- 
atively short distances, while bombs fired 
beneath the surface of the earth may place 
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essentially no fallout radioactiyijt in 
atmosphere. Therefore, the Question of = 
area of contamination to be expected ¢ 
nuclear weapons cannot be answered on 
gorically without specifying the degree ‘ 
contact of the fireball with the Surface . 
the earth and probably also Specifyin at 
characteristics of this surface. Qpy 

‘ Vious| 
water would differ considerably from gj 
its ability to precipitate radioactive falloy; 
The coral in the southern Pacific islands 
used for the larger United States Weapons 
tests will under the great heat Gecompoge ty 
form calcium oxide which will then Tehy. 
drate to form calcium hydroxide, Which jp 
turn will absorb carbon dioxide to form 4 
crust of calcium carbonate. Obviously such 
a complicated series of chemical] Teactions 
will make the fallout particles from thp 
great tests at Eniwetok differ from what 
would be observed if the same weapons hag 
been fired over ordinary sand or granite 
rock. We cannot imagine all of the detaij 
in which the nature of the soil wil) affect 
the local fallout, but it is clear that the «. 
fects will be substantial. 

In the weapon test operations great Care 
is taken to insure that no danger regy); 
from fallout. Criteria are used which gx 
meant to insure that this be so. However, 
it is well to note that it is from the tey 
operations that we have learned what we ¢ 
Know about the problem of civilian defeng 
against fallout. We must speak of test «. 
perience for it is the only source of exper. 
mental information about the phenomen 
of radioactive fallout. ‘ 

The radioactivities resulting from the 
burst of a nuclear weapon can be classified 
as follows: (a) Radioactivities induced ip 
the environment, and (b) products depend. 
ent directly on the nature of the weapon, 
The environment can be made radioactive 
only by neutrons, but all nuclear weapons 
involve large numbers of neutrons, some of 
which are certain to escape into the su- 
roundings. 

Taking air bursts first, our problem is- 
what do neutrons do to air? The answer is 
simple, they make radioactive carbon, (", 
half-life 5,600 years. Fortunately, this radio. 
activity is essentially safe because of its long 
lifetime and the enormous amount of dilu- 
ing carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. The 
cosmic rays themselves make neutrom, 
which, of course, make radiocarbon. In fact 
the earth has on its surface a total of 80 tons 
of radiocarbon from the cosmic radiation 
Now, since each neutron forms 1 C* atom 
of mass 14 times the neutrons mass, this cor 
responds to 5.2 tons of neutrons, and we set 
that this enormous number of neutrons 
would have to be produced and escape ii 
order that nuclear weapons would just dov- 
ble the feeble natural radioactivity of living 
matter due to radiocarbon. Such an increas 
would have no significance from the stand 
point of health. The atmosphere itself co- 
tains only 114% percent of the total carbon 
with which the cosmic ray produced radi0- 
carbon is mixed, the main part being dis 
solved in the sea, so we expect that nucleé! 
weapons could produce a short-range rise 12 
the radiocarbon content of the carbon dior 
ide in the atmosphere, which later would de 
crease as the atmospheric carbon dioxide 
mixed with the sea. Therefore, only 112 per 
cent as many neutrons would be required 10 
double the natural radiocarbon content 
atmospheric carbon dioxide for this time be 
fore mixing with the sea could occur, 0 
about 78 kilograms, or 170 pounds of nel 
trons. To orient ourselves, the 20,000 tors 
of TNT equivalent atomic weapon involvé 
the fission of 1 kilogram of uranium or plu 
tonium and the liberation of about 10 grams 
of neutrons. If all of these neutrons escaped 
into the atmosphere it would obviously ! 
quire 7,800 such weapons to double the radio 
carbon content of the atmospheric carbon @- 
oxide eve: with no mixing with the sea, ave 
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520,000 with complete mixing. These 
correspond to explosive energies of 156 and 

490 metagons of TNT, respectively, if all 
irons formed escaped. A reasonable es- 
mre figure might be 15 percent so we can 
rst + that nearly 1,000 megatons of fission 
Pad be necessary just to double the at- 
re neric radiocarbon content, and that 
~ 66,000 megatons would be necessary 
_ the same effect on a long-term basis. 

The interchange between the atmosphere 
and the sea water, which is constantly tak- 
ing place, would deplete and remove the ex- 
cess radioactive carbon dioxide. Now it is 
known from measurements of the radioactive 
nydrogen-tritium—which also is made in the 
atmosphere by the cosmic rays—that this 
interchange is slow. In fact, we learn that 
the radioactive water which is formed by the 
purning of the tritium made by the cosmic 
rays is not diluted by more than the top 100 
meters or so of sea water in its lifetime of 
about 18 years. The carbon dioxide dis- 
solved in this water is about equal to the 
total in the air. In other words, a dilution 
by more than the twofold which corresponds 
to the dissolved carbon dioxide in the top 100 
meters of ocean water would take longer than 
18 years. However, the dilution by this fac- 
tor of two would occur essentially imme- 
diately within a matter of weeks or months. 
Therefore, we would have to double our es- 
timates for even the short time scale activa- 
tion of the atmosphere to reach the enormous 
figure of 2,000 megatons of fission required. 
Thermonuclear weapons, of cours®, also in- 
volve neutrons. For a given energy release 
they produce somewhat more neutrons than 
fission weapons; however, the order of mag- 
nitude of atmospheric activation would not 
be greatly different. So our estimates apply 
toall nuclear weapons. The essential point 
is that the atmosphere is difficult to activate 
and the activities produced are safe. In ad- 
dition to carbon—14 there are a few others 
produced in low yield—they include tritium 
and very short-lived products but none is 
produced in sufficient amounts to be hazard- 
ous. 

For weapons fired on the surface the acti- 
vation of the surface materials is a possi- 
bility, but in general it appears that most of 
the neutrons form stable isotopes and that 
the amount of radioactivity produced, at 
least with ordinary surface materials, is rela- 
tively small. The principal radioactivities 
produced by nuclear weapons are produced 
in the weapons themselves, and not in the 
environment. 

Turning now to the radioactivities natural- 
ly produced in nuclear weapons themselves, 
probably the most important is radioactive 
strontium, 28 years half-life. The reasons 
that this is so important are that strontium 
is chemically similar to calcium, which is one 
of the main mineral constituents of the body. 
Bone consists principally of calcium phos- 
phate, and for this reason radiostrontium, 
like calcium, is deposited in the bone. The 
amounts of ordinary nonradioactive stron- 
uum naturally present are so small that the 
tadioactive strontium will follow ordinary 
calcium into the body. The second reason 
that radioactive strontium, Sr”, is an im- 
portant fallout radioactivity is that it has a 
long but finite lifetime—28 years half-life, 
40 years average life—and thus has a per- 
Sistent effect. Third, because of its bone 
seeking property it stays in the body a long 
time, and fourth, the probabilities of body 
ingestion can be high. Finally, the fifth rea- 
Son for its importance is that Sr® is pro- 
duced in high yield in the fission reaction— 
about 4 or 5 percent of all fissioning atoms 
yield this isotope. 

In order to orient ourselves about this, 
let us consider the maximum permissible 
concentration recommended by the National 
Committee on Radiation Protection for AEC 
Workers for radiostrontium—one microcurie 


about 
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for the standard man—whose body is taken 
to contain 1,000 grams of calcium in total. 
The maximum permissible concentration is 
of course well below any level at which one 
would expect any damaging effects to appear. 
On the basis of experiments with animals, 
statistically observable increases in the num- 
ber of bone tumors should not be expected 
to appear at less than 10 times this level. 
As we go above this figure the chance for 
bone tumors occurring increases rapidly so 
that the likelihood of bone cancer with 30 to 
40 times that figure is appreciable. 

Let us consider in some detail the mecha- 
nism by which this most important fallout 
radioactivity produced in nuclear weapons 
might be expected to enter the human body. 
The first point is that from the point of view 
of fallout there are two essential classes of 
nuclear weapons—the high-yield megaton 
weapons, and the lower yield kiloton weap- 
ons. All nuclear weapons produce atomic 
clouds which rise to heights dependent upon 
the energy released, and the clouds from the 
megaton class of weapons rise rapidly up 
through the tropopause and pass into the 
top layer of the atmosphere which we know 
as the stratosphere. This part of the atmos- 
phere is essentially isolated from the lower 
layer in which we live, the troposphere, and 
where all of our normal winds and storms, 
etc., occur. Therefore, radioactivity pro- 
duced in megaton weapons is placed largely 
immediately in the stratosphere while the 
smalier kiloton weapons produce clouds 
which in general do not reach into the strat- 
Oosphere, but stop near the tropopause—the 
imaginary boundary between the strato- 
sphere and troposphere—and have the bulk 
of their radioactivity left in the troposphere. 

In the troposphere where rain occurs any 
particulate matter will be washed down in 
a period of days or weeks. It is easy to 
show, for example, that one-tenth inch of 
ordinary rainfall will probably remove essen- 
tially completely all particulate matter ex- 
cept for that which is so small as to be 
almost of molecular dimensions. In other 
words, for one-tenth of an inch of rainfall 
one can be quite certain that the air be- 
tween the layer in which the rain originates 
and the ground is washed clean of fallout 
activity, except for the minute fraction which 
may be so small as to move with the air out 
of the way of the falling raindrops as they 
make their way toward the earth; and even 
this tiniest fallout material is likely to be 
precipitated also for it will migrate rapidly 
by molecular-type motion and in this man- 
ner is likely to absorb itself on other particu- 
late material and so be rained out. For these 
reasons, tropospheric radioactive fallout does 
not stay in the atmosphere for more than a 
matter of weeks. It may make 2 or 8 trips 
around the earth in a given latitude before 
being entirely removed, but its lifetime in 
the atmosphere will be a matter of weeks. 

This is in very sharp contrast to the ma- 
terial which is placed in the stratosphere by 
megaton weapons which appears to stay 
there for a matter of years. Perhaps 10 years 
is a good average, at least for the weapons 
fired to date. It is well to bear in mind 
that this conclusion may be dependent upon 
the nature of the material carried up in the 
cioud, but our present experience indicates 
that the fallout from megaton weapons 
which does not occur essentially in the first 
few hours or days, and is therefore deposited 
mainly locally, is deposited only at a very 
slow rate corresponding to an average time 
in the stratosphere of about 10 years. Asa 
result of this long residence time in the 
highest layers of the atmosphere, the winds 
mix and distribute the radioactive material 
broadly over the earth and one finds when 
the fallout does finally find its way down 
into the troposphere where the rain and 
snow wash it out, that the rates of pre- 
cipitation are relatively uniform over the 
entire earth’s surface. 
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Returning now to radiostrontium—at the 
rate of 1 kilogram of fission for 20 kilotons 
of TNT equivalent, 2 megatons of fission 
energy would be equivalent to very nearly 
1 millicurie of strontium—90 per square mile 
of the earth’s surface, or about 79 disinte- 
grations per minute per square foot of the 
earth’s surface. The average soil of the 
earth has about 20 grams of calcium, which 
is in form available for plant metabolism in 
the top two and a half inches for each square 
foot of area. Now recalling the maximum 
permissible concentration level of one mi- 
crocurie per standard man and noting, as we 
will show later, that in order that this con- 
centration not be exceeded, the top soil of 
the earth should not contain any more 
radiostrontium than would correspond to ten 
times the concentration in the human body 
which is just permissible, i. e., one micro- 
curie per 1,000 grams of calcium, or 2,200 
disintegrations per minute per gram of cal- 
cium, we find that 11,000 megatons of fission 
energy would produce this average level of 
radioactivity. Actually, as I will indicate 
later, there can be a concentration of 
strontium-—190 in the soil about ten times 
greater than the recommended maximum 
permissible concentration before one would 
expect man living in such an environment 
to accumulate a maximum permission con- 
centration. Referring to my remarks of a 
few moments ago, the 11,000 megatons 
would yield a Sr® content in humans just 
equal to the Maximum Permissible Con- 
centration (MPC); at less than ten times 
this value, or below 110,000 megatons en- 
ergy equivalent, statistically observable in+« 
cidence of bone tumor should not appear; 
but at 30 to 40 times the MPC, or 330,000 to 
440,000 megatons, the likelihood of untoward 
effects would be appreciable. Even the low- 
est of these figures is very far in excess of 
the total energy released to date. 

High yield weapons fired near the surface 
have a portion of their activity deposited 
in and on particles large enough to fall out 
in the first few hours or days. Thus we have 
three kinds of fallout from high-yield weap- 
ons: The first, or local, which is due mainly 
to large sized particles. This may cover a 
considerable area depending on winds 
mainly. In the February 15, 1955, release 
of the Atomic Energy Commission which 
described the experience in the Marshall 
Islands in the Castle test series in the spring 
of 1954, some 7,000 square miles were 
described as being contaminated by this 
type of fallout. The second fallout from 
the high yield weapons is that portion which 
resides on the small particles, but which 
never reaches the stratosphere and thus 
stays in the troposphere until it is carried 
down by rainfall or settles out. There is 
thus a band of fallout in the same general 
latitude as the test site; the material may 
circle the earth 2 or 3 times before being 
precipitated, but does fall out within the 
first few weeks. However, a large part— 
half or more depending on firing condi- 
tions—of the. radioactive yield from high 
yield weapons resides in the third category 
which is the fallout which occurs from the 
stratosphere itself. Of course, some of the 
large local fallout may form particles which 
were lifted into the stratosphere, but which 
were so large and so bulky that they fell 
out rapidly anyhow. The finely divided ma- 
terial which reaches the_ stratosphere 
apparently stays there for years in the main. 
A slow leakage through the tropopause into 
the troposphere occurs with apparently 

something like 10 percent per year descend- 
ing. Measurements of the _ strontium-90 
content of soils, rain and snow, and biologi- 
cal materials on a worldwide basis have all 
shown that strontium—90 fallout occurs all 
over the world at rates which are not too 
dissimilar from one another, except that 
there is a tendency in the middle latitudes 
in which the tests are conducted for an extra 
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fallout presumably of the _ tropospheric 
variety described above. Since the comple- 
tion of the Castle series of tests, this world- 
wide rate of fallout has approximated one 
and one-half millicuries of radiostrontium 
per square mile per year. We thus see that 
radioactive fallout from the stratosphere is 
a very slow process. This is very fortunate 
indeed, since the high-yield weapons thus 
have a major part of their radioactivity dis- 
sipated in the atmosphere in a harmless 
way if they are fired in the air or on the 
surface. 

The fallout apparently occurs in the final 
step by a washing down of the tropospheric 
air by rain together with direct falling. The 
radiostrontium descends from the strato- 
sphere into the troposphere by the processes 
of diffusion and falling, and is then caught 
up by the tropospheric weather and in a 
matter of a few days is deposited. Reason- 
able estimates for the middle latitudes give 
the average life in the troposphere to be 
about 1 week. 

The radiostrontium comes down mainly 
in raindrops, although fine morning mists 
and fogs may be particularly effective in 
this regard also, as well as surface contact 
and direct falling. It descends on the foli- 
age and on the soil. That fraction of it 
which falls on plant leaves has a good chance 
of being absorbed directly into the plant— 
much in the way the most modern leaf fer- 
tilizers operate. The Eniwetok tests were 
conducted on coral islands and as a result 
their fallout may be largely water soluble. 
In any case, direct measurements of the 
radiostrontium content of alfalfa and 
other crops show them to be appreciably 
higher in radioactivity than the soils on 
which they grew, strongly indicating a leaf 
assimilation mechanism to be important. 
The rain falls and carries radioactivity, but 
when it runs off to the rivers and the seas 
it is nearly pure due to the action of the 
soil in absorbing the fallout, so that rivers 
are essentially free from radiostrontium. 
Lakes and reservoirs have a content which 
corresponds approximately to their surface 
areas only. The radiostrontium is absorbed 
in the top 2 or 3 inches of soil and held there 
very tenaciously. Plowing, of course, buries 
it more deeply, but it appears that in un- 
plowed soil the radiostrontium does not move 
in a matter of 2 or 3 years. 

The researches on radiostrontium con- 
ducted by the Atomic Energy Commission 
have been extensive. They have consisted 
of sampling soils on a worldwide basis. The 
actual sampling was done by Dr. Lyle Alex- 
ander of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. Dr. Alexander 
with great skill and care has repeatedly col- 
lected series of soil samples for study, ana- 
lyzed them chemically and submitted them 
for measurement of radiostrontium content 
to the Health and Safety Laboratory of the 
New York Operations Office of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Lamont Geological 
Observatory of Columbia University, and the 
Enrico Fermi Institute for Nuclear Studies 
at the University of Chicago. Direct fallout 
collected on gummed papers, milk and 
cheese, alfalfa, animal meat and bone, and 
even human bodies has been extensively 


studied. On the basis of the information so 
obtained, it is possible to say unequivocally 
that nuclear weapons tests as carried out at 
the present time do not constitute a health 
hazard to the human population—insofar as 
radiostrontium is concerned and it is believed 


with good reason that radiostrontium is 
likely to be the most important of the radio- 
activities produced. It is well to note that 
since radiostrontium is assimilated in the 
bones it constitutes essentially no genetic 
hazard, because its radiations do not reach 
the reproductive organs. 

The milk and cheese radiostrontium con- 
tent is not as high, relative to that of the 
grass which the cows eat, as one might ex- 
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pect. There appears to be a discrimination 
against the faMout material such that the 
calcium in milk and cheese is roughly one- 
fifth to one-tenth as radioactive with radio- 
strontium as the grass that the animals eat. 
There are various possible physiological ex- 
planations of this and the conclusion itself 
may not be completely certain, but the data 
available to date indicate this to be true. 
In addition, the plant uptake of radiostron- 
tium from soil does discriminate somewhat 
against radiostrontium as compared to cal- 
cium. The calcium taken up from the soil 
into the plant has in general about one-half 
the radiostrontium content that the soil 
calcium has. These two results protect the 
human population against ingestion of ra- 
diostrontium, since milk and cheese are the 
principal sources of calcium in the human 
diet. We find, therefore, the the radiostron- 
tium content of human bodies is the lowest 
of all animals measured and is lower than 
the average soil and the average foliage by 
ten-fold. The Sr to calcium ratio in young 
people—whose bones are still forming—cor- 
responds to about one one-thousandth of 
the maximum permissible concentration 
recommended for adults: one microcurie per 
standard man containing 1,000 grams of cal- 
cium. The average soil in the United States 
is about ten-fold higher, whereas abroad the 
radiostrontium content in other areas of the 
world not subject to the local test fallout is 
about one-third of that for the United 
States. 

The surface air itself contains radiostron- 
tium due to the fallout from the stratosphere 
and corresponding to the average time be- 
tween rainstorms in which it can collect. 
Filtration of air at sea level discloses radio- 
strontium on filters if the filters are fine 
enough, even in periods when bombs are not 
being tested so the only fallout is from the 
stratosphere reservoir from the high yield 
weapons. Measurements in the Antarctic on 
snow samples collected there show that the 
fallout rate there in January and February 
1955 was comparable with that observed in 
the middle latitudes. 

Finally, though the main part of the radio- 
activity from high yield weapons fortunately 
dissipates in the stratosphere, the small but 
very significant part which falls cut within a 
few hundred miles of the site of the explo- 
sion for weapons fired on the surface consti- 
tutes a very real hazard and nothing I have 
said this evening should be interpreted 
otherwise. The weapons tests are Ccon- 
ducted with great attention to this and the 
other dangers and every effort made to pro- 
tect against misadventure. What we have 
learned from the studies I have described— 
which by the way have been conducted under 
the name Project Sunshine—is that these 
local precautions should be entirely adequate 
and the worldwide health hazards from the 
present rate of testing are insignificant. 


Conjuring a Fantasy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past 2 weeks, spokesmen for 
southern California interests, trying to 
steal water which belongs to the 4 States 
of the upper Colorado River Basin, have 
created a new bogie man. Despite over- 
whelming, expert evidence to the con- 
trary, these spokesmen are challenging 
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the engineering soundness of Glen Ca 
yon Dam. This, despite the fact tha 
within the past 10 years geologists on te 
payroll of southern California hee 
recommended building this dam.“ 
For the information of Members 7 
submitting an editorial on this subje 
published Wednesday, February | iss 
in the Deseret News, Utah’s leading eve. 
hing newspaper: , 
CONJURING A FANTAsy 


Human gullibility being what it ; 
transparent publicity stunt of California, 
Representative Craig HOSMER may wel] lear 
many newspaper readers and television vier. 
ers with the impression that Glen Canvon 
Dam and its reservoir could be ruined by the 
presence of chinle shale in the river capy, 
walls. 

But Congress isn’t likely to be impresge; 
Even the busiest Member of Congress mus 
know by now that southern California « 
determined to keep all the water of the Colo. 
rado River flowing downstream and yj) 
stoop to any tactic to prevent its use in 
the upper basin. . 

If that had been in doube before, the Hos. 
mer stunt made it perfectly clear, ; 

What Mr. Hosmer attempted to show jy 
most spectacular advertising-agency fashion 
was that chinle shale tends to crumble ip 
water. He went on from that long-knowy 
fact into a spectacular flight of fancy in 
which he saw canyon walls collapsing “jy 
slides of earthquake proportions,” the reser. 
voir turning into a sea of mud, and perhaps 
even the dam itself failing. 

A less honest attack is difficult to imagine 
Mr. Hosmer knows, if he listened to o 
studied the voluminous testimony given to 
Congress on the matter, how much chink 
shale is located in the area in question, ang 
where it is. 

He knows that the only significant out. 
cropping of chinle that would be reached by 
waters of the Glen Canyon Reservoir are in 
three areas 60 miles upstream from the dam 
in country that is flattened out, and could 
not cause crumbling of canyon walls. 

He knows that at the damsite itself, the 
chinle is covered by 700 feet of solid sani: 
stone. 

He knows, or should know, that 15 mile 
downstream from the damsite, near Les 
Ferry, there is an outcrop of chinle at water 
level. The river has been flowing over it for 
centuries. Above it tower vertical sandstone 
cliffs 2,000 feet high. What Mr. Hosmm 
speculates would happen if lake wate 
touched such shale hasn’t happened in w- 
told centuries where the abrasive action ¢! 
running water has had a chance to dissolit 
the shale and sweep it away. 

Like so much of that previously little 
Known slick rock country, chinle shale has 
only recently come to general public atten 
tion, mainly because Charley Steen’s uranium 
strike happened to be in that formation. 
But it has long been known to the geologist 
and was considered in all the painstaking en- 
gineering and planning preparing the Way 
for Glen Canyon Dam. 

The rock, made up of limestone, shale 
sandstone and the weathered remains 0 
volcanic ash, in varying proportions, Wa 
Jjaid down in the earliest mesozoic 4g¢ 
That was the day of dinosaurs and fiying 
reptiles. It was also a day when the deset 
lands of the Southwest were forested, as Wit 
ness the fact that the petrified forest I 
mains are found chiefly in that formation. 

As the Bureau of Reclamation has pointe 
out, chinle shale is present in the area 
other dams on the San Juan and elsewhett 
and has never caused any particular trouble. 

It has not been many years, as Congré 
man Dawson recently observed, since men 0 
dim vision insisted that Hoover Dam could 
not be built, and if it were built it wou 
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stand, and if it did stand there would 
not be a market for its power. 
uver Hosmer of California is either a very 
F aaoned man or one whose vision has 
= deliberately warped by the selfish in- 
ie of his own constituents. Either way, 
(erm onfidently trusts Congress and the ad- 
istration will promptly brush away this 
test diversionary and delaying tactic. 
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Cost of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
op, I include the following article from 
the Wall Street Journal of February 2, 


1956: 
cost OF CONGRESS—HOUSEKEEPING OUTLAY 

Riss AS STAFFS GROW AND PROBES MULTI- 

pLY—LAWMAKERS LooK INTO GRAIN BINS 

ror PaKISTAN, LocaL LAND PROBLEMS IN 

OKINAWA—CAPITOL’Ss WorDS ARE COSTLY 

(By James A. Reynolds) 

WasHINGTON.—A deep hole in the ground 
here is heralding a significant Washington 
uptrend: The cost of Congress, like the ex- 
pense of running the rest of the Government, 
is heading higher. 

The hole, two blocks from the Capitol, 
marks the basement excavation for the Sen- 
ate’s second office building, to be finished by 
1958. Though this new building will bear a 
$20.6 million price tag, its dollars-and-cents 
meaning is much more than a matter of big 
bills for steel and concrete. 

Joining the Senate structure will be a 50 
percent bigger House office building, for 
which ground will be broken this year, and 
an extension of the Capitol itself, on which 
work has begun. Together these projects 
will ease a growing Office-space strain for law- 
makers and their staffs. Legislative experts 
say the added space may permit a sizable ex- 
pansion in the number of congressional help. 
And staff salaries constitute the biggest sin- 
gle item in the legislative budget. 


NO ROOM FOR MORE HELP 


“There’s no room now for any more per- 
sonnel,” says one authority, Dr. George Gallo- 
way of the Library of Congress. “Every nook 
and cranny in the Capitol is filled. But you 
may see another sharp rise in the cost of 
Congress after the new office buildings are 
finished.” 

The pressure for legislative expansion has 
already been dramatically evidenced. Con- 
gressional staffs grew 60 percent, to a total 
3,250, between 1945 and 1955. That’s among 
the most significant sides of a cost climb that 
also includes pay raises for lawmakers and 
their aides, more office space and multiply- 
ing investigations in this country and abroad. 

Past and prospective growth have the same 
basic stimulator. Congress is broadening its 
activities in somewhat belated reflection of 
the widening responsibilities the Govern- 
ment’s far bigger executive branch has 
shouldered in recent years. 

Foreign aiders propose to build grain bins 
in Pakistan and Senators delve into charges 
of collusion in awarding the contracts for the 
bins. The Federal Housing Administration 
tightens its housing credit curbs—and a 
House committee jumps to investigate the 
efects on home builders and buyers. Mili- 
tary men set up bases on Okinowa—and 
Congressional probers journcy there to study 
local land problems. 
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A RENEWED DRIVE 


Right now, with Federal spending ex- 
pected to turn upward again after 3 
years of decline, there’s a renewed Capitol 
Hill drive to create a joint Congressional 
committee on the budget to make a closer 
check on the administration’s Budget Bu- 
reau. espite some House Appropriations 
Committee opposition to such plans, at least 
one Capitol insider reckons the legislation 
stands a better chance of passage now than 
in the past. 

And the Senate Rules Committee recently 
approved a plan to create a new joint Senate- 
House committee to keep watch on the Gov- 
ernment’s supersecret Central Intelligence 
Agency. Both chambers themselves, of 
course, must still okay the proposal. 

The cost of running the Federal Govern- 
ment’s legislative branch is, to be sure, rela- 
tively mild. It makes up less than one hun- 
dredth of 1 percent of the Government's 
total expenditures. And it figures out to 
only about 33 cents a year for every man, 
woman and child in the land. 

But the trend is clearly up. A little over 
$53 million is budgeted for direct costs of 
running the Senate and House for the fiscal 
year starting next July. That’s only a tiny 
rise from the $52.9 million expectation for 
this fiscal year, but it is more than double 
the $24.2 million of a decade ago. Even in 
the New Deal era of Government growth, the 
costs hovered around $12 million a year. 
Back in 1900, the amount was only $4.4 
million. 

Of the direct costs, 1 dollar out of every 
4 goes for such items as travel, postage, 
telephone and telegraph bills and stationery, 
and even these are on the rise. The House 
has just voted to raise each Congressman’s 
present free allowance of 2,700 minutes per 
year in long-distance calls to 3,000 minutes, 
and to boost the 12,000-word annual limit 
on Government-paid telegrams to 20,000 
words, 

MORE PAY PER PERSON 

The other $3 of every $4 in direct costs 
are taken by salaries. And while Congress 
has more and more people to pay, fatter pay 
per person also accounts for a big part of 
the cost climb. 

This year Representatives who envy Sen- 
ators their high-paid administrative assist- 
ants will try again to get similar treatment. 
A Representative’s clerk now draws a maxi- 
mum of $12,131 a year, while a Senator has 
three top aides, One of whom can make 
$14,800. Representatives want one assistant 
who may get that same $14,800. The change 
would tack over $1.1 million a year onto 
the $14.6 million provided in the fiscal 1957 
budget for help for Representatives. 

The lawmakers themselves are faring much 
more handsomely in the salary department 
than they did some years back. A Represent- 
ative now is paid $22,500 a year, up from 
$10,000 a decade ago. 

There’s been a sharp uptrend, too, in the 
pay needed to attract higher-caliber congres- 
sional committee staffs to handle the increas- 
ing complexities of big Government. 

“Committees now hire specialists, where 
a decade ago they merely hired clerks,” says 
Dr. Galloway. 

Congressional investigations also reflect 
the Government’s maltifarious activities, 

yhough pure politics, of course, sets the law- 
makers digging into some subjects. Al- 
ready this year the Senate has been asked 
to approve probes into such diverse fields 
as world dissrmament, Federal peniten- 
tiaries, juvenile delinquency, patents and 
trademarks. These and other Senate inves- 
tigations will cost more than $2 million. 

In last year’s session Congress authorized 
nearly $5.6 million for probes, and during 
the session one authority counted 116 Con- 
gressional inquirics. In 1955 hearings, a 
Hiouse cummittese found out the Navy in 
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1954 had a 60-year supply of canned ham- 
burger. Other investigations covered the 
effect of atomic blasts on the weather, baby 
adoption practices and Communist infiltra- 
tion in half a dozen areas. 

From 1789 until the Teapot Dome scandai 
in the 1920’s, says one authority, there had 
been only some 300 congressional investiga- 
tions all told, while “now there are almost 
that many in each Congress.” 

The urge or need to investigate is gen- 
erally sending more and more lawmakers 
overseas. While this election year will surely 
bring a lull in the tide, close to 200 Senators 
and Representatives traveled abroad last 
year. Some of these went on purely personal 
trips—at their own expense—but others 
went on Official business, looking into such 
things as minimum wages in Puerto Rico, 
civil defense in Europe and point 4 aid in 
the Middle East, South Asia and Central 
America. 

Not all this travel money, to be sure, comes 
out of the legislative budget. Some expenses 
are paid out of lawmakers’ own pockets, from 
State Department or other agency funds, or 
from counterpart funds that are put up by 
foreign lands to match United States aid 
dollars. 





BIG AND LITTLE ITEMS 


The direct costs of running Congress cover 
myriad big and little items. 

Fifteen skilled machine stenographers take 
down every word uttered on the floor or in 
committee hearings, and _ black-jacketed 
motorcycle messengers rush the notes to 
transcribers. Cost of this reporting service 
is nearly $2 million a year. Outside help is 
often called in when the regular reporters 
can’t handle the load. 

Purchase and maintenance of long, black, 
chauffeur-driven limousines for such big- 
wigs as the Speaker, Senate President pro 
tempore, and floor leaders will cost $79,780 
next fiscal year. This is $8,240 more than was 
allotted in fiscal 1956. 

Congressmen may record speeches for re- 
broadcast back home. This so-called joint 
recording facility will cost $50,900 in fiscal 
1957. 

Senate stationery will cost $184,600; in the 
House, the stationery will be $525,000. 

The so-called indirect costs of Congress are 
even bigger and even more diverse. Besides 
the $53 million fiscal 1957 budget for direct 
operating expenses, nearly $70 million more 
is allotted for such indirect essentials as new 
construction, maintenance of buildings and 
grounds and printing Congressional docu- 
ments. Lumped into this category are nearly 
$11 million for the Government Printing 
Office, $10.6 million for the Library of Con- 
gress and $253,000 for the Botanic Garden, 
just west of the Capitol Grounds. 


THE SENATE'S RAILROAD 


There’s $3,500 allotted for the little mono- 
rail railroad which shuttles between the 
Capitol and the Senate Office Building. This 
subway is designed primarily to help Sen- 
ators at work in their offices get quickly to 
Senate rollcalls. Representatives, who are 
younger and presumably more vigorous, must 
walk to the Capitol. esides, it takes much 
longer to call the roll in the 435-Member 
House, so speed isn’t as important. 

By far the largest indirect sum, $47.8 mil- 
lion next fiscal year, goes to the Architect of 
the Capitol, J. George Stewart. He'll use 
most of the money for the new congressional 
buildings, including $20 million to start add- 
ing a 40-foot extension to the front of the 
Capitol—a change under consideration for 
more than 50 years. 

Of the Architect’s remaining money, “re- 
pairs, works of art” will cost $2,000. That 
goes for work of the kind required this fiscal 
year when a vandal tossed a book through 
the 83-year-old Capitcl painting of the Bat- 
tle of Lake Erie. 
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The architect must also pay his 1,000- 
member staff to clean the Capitol’s 65 crys- 
tal chandeliers, dust the  billboard-size 
paintings, and bathe the bronze and marble 
statues of such historical figures as Huey 
Long, Jefferson Davis—and the bust of one- 
time Vice President Adlai Stevenson, grand- 
father of the Democratic Presidential hope- 
ful. 

CONGRESSIONAL PRINTING 

Congressional printing is a sizable item at 
$9.3 million in the new budget. Printing 
hearing transcripts normally cost about $2 
million a year, with costs of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECorRD close behind. Each page of 
the ReEcorp costs about $84, and last session 
the Recorp carried 11,329 pages of congres- 
sional proceedings and 6,314 pages of Appen- 
dix, plus index and daily digest. 

The Recorp of a typical day's proceedings 
may include names of hundreds of people up 
for Senate confirmation as Foreign Service 
officers, Coast Guard Officers, and post- 
masters. And on one recent day the Appen- 
dix contained such entries as a 4-page re- 
print of a magazine article titled, “Bette 
Davis—Her First Quarter Century on the 
Screen Demonstrates the Power of Her Will.” 
The article lists all 68 of the films in which 
Miss Davis has appeared, along with their 
other leading players, release dates and piot 
summaries. 

Printing bills, resolutions and amend- 
ments costs about $750,000 a year. Con- 
gressmen last year offered 11,908 measures, 
but this year’s total should be about half 
that, since 1955’s bills are still “alive.’’ 
Some of those bills would repeal the income 
tax, designate the rose as the national flower, 
and depict the Mt. Rushmore Memorial on 
the dollar bill. 

SOME ECONOMY MOVES 


The cost of Congress isn’t going up with- 

ut sparking some moves to hold it down. 
Two congressional groups are studying ways 
to cut the printing bill. One, the Joint 
Committee on Printing, expects to have a 
report ready soon. The other, a House Ad- 
ministration Subcommittee, aims to elimi- 
nate what a spokesman calls ‘‘overproduc- 
tion, waste, and duplication.” 

Says a staff member: “Some of the sug- 
gested methods of cutting costs include re- 
ducing inventories in House and Senate 
documents rooms, changing House rules to 
permit joint sponsorship of bills, a practice 
now permitted in the Senate; and reducing 
the number of documents printed per Con- 
gressman if study indicates he won't need 
them anyway.” 

Chairman BuRLESON (Democrat, Texas), of 
the parent House Administration Commit- 
tee, now trying to pin down amounts spent 
by individual world-traveling lawmakers, 
says his committee tries to do its part in 
holding down the cost of Congress: ‘I’m like 
the comptroller in a big corporation. It’s 
not exactly the way to be popular.” 


Affiliated Young Democrats of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to insert the legislative pro- 
gram of the Affiliated Young Democrats, 
Inc., of New York, for the year 1956. 
This program was adopted by the 
organization on January 3 at a meet- 
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ing at its State headquarters in New 
York. 

This organization is doing splendid 
work under the able leadership of its 
State president, my good friend Harold 
R. Moscovit. Mr. Moscovit is a great 
organizer and has done a successful job 
in building up the Affiliated Young 
Democrats into a solid organization 
working for better government and civic 
responsibility. 

The legislative program of the Affii- 
ated Young Democrats is as follows: 
New YorK STATE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE 

AFFILIATED YouNG Democrats, INC. or New 

YorK FOR 1956 

The inauguration of Governor Harriman 
at Albany last January marked a return of 
the government of our State to the tradi- 
tional democratic ideals which characterized 
previous Democratic administrations of our 
State under the leadership of such great 
Democratic governors as Alfred E. Smith, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Herbert H. 
Lehman. 

A year ago we predicted that Governor 
Harriman would give our State courageous 
leadership toward the enactment of a pro- 
gram commensurate with the needs of the 
people. The first year of his administration 
has proven his great abilities for leadership 
and administration, and his devotion and 
dedication to the larger public interest. It 
is no surprise that his success as governor 
of this State, and the versatility of his tal- 
ents should have drawn such national atten- 
tion for his elevation to the Presidency of the 
United States. Our party is fortunate in 
the number of highly able and experienced 
men from which it may choose a candidate 
to present to the American people next fall 
as the next President of the United States. 

Governor Harriman’s administration at 
Albany has been hampered by the Republi- 
can control of both houses of the Legisla- 
ture, and by the obstructionist tactics of the 
Oid Guard Republican legislative leadership. 
Despite their knowledge that such control 
comes only from gerrymandering legislation 
enacted in an attempt to prevent the people 
of the State from attaining the democratic 
concept of majority rule which underlies our 
American way of life and our constitutional 
system, Republican leaders have attempted 
at every stage of the game to thwart and 
obstruct the enactment of the Governor's 
program. Their failure in accomplishing this 
has been due to the courageous insistence 
of the Governor to take the major issues to 
the people in order to expose these Republi- 
can leaders; and to the effective roles which 
have been played by the Democratic minority 
leadership of the Senate and the Assembly. 

Much still remains to be accomplished, and 
we pledge ourselves, however, to devote our 
every effort to the enactment of the follow- 
ing program, which we proudly submit. 

1. Reapportionment: A major objective of 
our program is the enactment of legislation 
reapportioning both congressional and legis- 
lative seats in fair proportion to population, 
s0 that all segments of our State may be 
fairly represented both in Albany and in 
Washington. Only by such reapportion- 
ment can the popular will ever be effected. 

2. Presidential primaries: We urge the 
amendment of the election law to permit 
the members of the major political parties 
to indicate their preferences for President 
and Vice President, and to elect delegates 
committed to such candidates. In order to 
achieve an equitable reflection of the vote 
in this State for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, we also urge the enactment of legisla- 
tion permitting the allocation of the State’s 
vote in the electoral college between the 
different candidates for President and Vice 
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President in direct proportion to 
spective shares of the popular vote, 

3. Primary elections: As Democrats, 
are irrevocably committed to the PrOpositins 
that government belongs to the People = 
that people should have the fullest bona 
participation in the selection of those “ 
fill high public office. We favor the dire 
primary in the selection of candidates 1, 
statewide office as well as in the selection t 
national candidates. We again Ad voce 
that the candidates of the major Politic 
parties for United States Senator, LOvernoy 
lieutenant governor, attorney general, ani 
comptroller be selected in statewide Drie 
maries. 

4. Voting machines in primary elections: 
We advocate again the Mandatory use ¢ 
voting machines in primary elections, _ 

5. Help the aging: We commend Governor 
Harriman for having convened a Statewide 
conference to consider the problems of the 
aging. We recommend that the legislaty: 
take advantage of what has been learned iy 
the new science of geriatics to give our olde 
fellow citizens the opportunities for the fy 
happy, and useful enjoyment of the years 
that lie ahead of them. 

6. State housing and building comnj. 
sion: Enactment of a law creating a Stat 
housing and building commission, by con. 
bining the Joint Legislative Committee 
Housing and Multiple Dwellings with th 
State Building Code Commission, thereby 
eliminating duplication, reducing cost o 
promulgation, simplifying interpretation anj 
clarifying enforcement of -the housing ani 
building construction laws. 

7. Dairy industry: A major concern of ow 
State is the economic health of our gre 
dairy industry. We urge the adoption ¢ 
measures, fair to processors, distributors, and 
consumers to insure the continued stability 
of that industry. 

8. Rent control: The recent Republican 
administration whittled away the rent-con- 
trol laws, and succeeded in exacting from 
tenants of both commercial and residential 
buildings excessive rent increases. The Re 
publican majorities in the legislature suc 
ceeded in preventing Governor Harrimz 
from enacting his full rent-control program 
The rent-control law enacted at the lat 
legislative session was an_ unsatisfactory 
compromise. We urge that the legislature 
enact measures to recontrol and roll bac 
rentals which have been so increased. We 
also recommend that the rent control laws & 
strengthened and be extended so as t il 
clude garages and other presently deco 
trolled space, to prevent further unjustified 
increases in rents, and to restore services! 
apartment and tenement houses which bate 
been curtailed or suspended. 

9. Housing: 10 years after the end d 
World War II, housing throughout the Sta 
continues to be inadequate. The appro 
by the electorate of the new bond issue {i 
low-cost housing was a much needed meas 
ure, and we urge a speedy execution of tt 
program approved by the voters; also, acti 
in the middle-income housing. We urges 
greatly expanded slum-clearance program. 

10. Discrimination: The activities of Ut 
State Commission Against Discriminata 
require a more vigorous administration, a 
the powers and jurisdiction of the comm 
sion should be permitted to investigate * 
violations cf the law, and its jurisdictio 
should be extended to all phases of discril 
ination. . 

11. Labor: We advocate immediate rept 
of merit-rating in the Unemployment In 
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surance Fund, a practice which discrim § 


nates small business and seasonal indu* 
tries through unfair rebates to large corp 
rations. We also favor amendment of the 
unemployment insurance law to make ie 
benefits available to firms employing one ® 
more workers, to extend its benefits to W"® 
and dependent children, and to reduce tt 
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mum period of employment required to 



































their 1, os for its benefits to 15 weeks. We also 
ee an expansion of the benefits under 
Tats, ay workmen's Compensation Law by in- 
POSition a ing the maximum benefits to $36 a week, 
ple, ang a py extending the duration of its benefits 
POssibie 26 weeks. 
OSE Why "12 communism: We abhor communism in 
¢ dite IM. 1s manifestations, and approve all action 
ates to eS ssary to root it out and expel it from 
Ction of mae. We are opposed to the employ- 
Advocate - t of Communists in our National, State, 
POliticg) a ional governments. The danger to our 
OVernor ‘mocratiC way of life does not come only 
al, anj J, abroad, but from those misguided citi- 
de pri os and resident aliens who call themselves 
; merical but who have lent themselves and 
€Ctions +heit energies to the Communist aggressors 
Use of rho seek to undermine our democratic sys- 
s. om and make Our country another Soviet. 
OVErnor We must take all possible steps to meet this 
atewide danger from within, but we must apply 
Of the Fs aditional American methods in doing so. 
islature 13, Civil service: The recent Republican 
ed in administration, with the full cooperation of 
a Older the Republican legislature, made many raids 
he full MH on the civil-service system of the State and 
© yeas MH took many positions out of the protection 
of the civil-service laws. We urge the im- 
omnis. mediate extension of the civil-service laws 
+ State to repair the incursions of the Republican 
, Com. political raids. We also urge a reexamination 
tee oy of the State salary system to insure that 
th the civil-service salaries will keep pace with the 
hereby est of living, and to improve the working 
ost a conditions of State employees. 
= 14. Family court: The administration and 
8 Alt enforcement of our laws relating to the 
family are scattered throughout the courts 
Of ow ME othe State in a meaningless and wasteful 
srttt HP natchwork. Divorce, separation, and annul- 
on ME ment are in the supreme court; adoption 
s, oa proceedings are in the surrogate’s court; 
ability paternity cases are in the court of special 
blican sessions; support cases and children’s court 
pr problems are in the domestic relations court; 
from other matters going to the core of family 
ential life, are in various criminal courts. A proper 





consideration for the problems of the family, 
and a better utilization of community re- 
sources, require that all of these matters 
relating to the family be placed within the 
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oe juisdiction of an integrated family court, 
in to be established within the supreme court, 
stm and having adequate resources of an investi- 
hack gating, counseling, and psychological char- 
We acter to permit such family court to cope 
ab with the family problems that have intensi- 
0 fied under the stress of modern living, and 
a. tostrengthen the family as the solid founda- 
tified ton of our way of life. 
oh 15. Temporary commission on the courts: 
bin We strongly support the recommendations of 
the temporary commission on the courts for 
dd the modernization and more efficient admin- 
State on, of our court structure, and urge 
roval we continuance of the commission until the 
sie completion of its work. 
om 16. Education: A comprehensive school 
the ‘onstruction program, with the support of 
tion the State and the utilization of State re- 
ge 4 a, Should be developed so as to relieve 
2 pay Present overcrowding in our schools and 
the ‘Modernize the school system. Local com- 
tion munities should be given greater freedom 
wi make greater improvements in the devel- 
ni opment of their educational systems. Addi- 
aij “nal State aid is required, and should be 
tion — to meet the requirements of an over- 
in: urdened school system. 

17. State aid to municipalities: The sym- 
pet! Pathetic approach of the administration of 
nf Svernor Harriman has already resulted in 
mi:[ °2€W approach and a reevaluation of the 
ju: “cal relationships between the State and 
po ‘cal communities. We favor speedy reso- 
te “Won of this problem of equalization. We 
wi “SO urge that the spirit of home rule be 


aeected in determining the taxing powers 
®t local communities, and that the Repub- 
“Can policy of requiring the imposition of 
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nuisance taxes by municipalities be replaced 
by sound and honest approach to the prob- 
lems of municipal finance. 

18. Motorist: We support the enactment 
of a cuimpulsory automobile insurance law; 
the exclusive allocation of funds collected in 
gasoline taxes and motor-vehicle licenses to 
to the development of the State highway 
system; extension of the gasoline tax to in- 
dustrial users of gasoline to the same extent 
that it is now imposed on motorists; re- 
quirement of annual safety inspections of 
motor vehicles by State agencies, and annual 
examinations of motor-vehicle operators. 

19. Bingo: We strongly favor a referen- 
dum to determine whether bingo, off-track 
betting, and lotteries shall be permitted in 
the State on a local-option basis. 

20. Eighteen-yea:-old vote: We again urge, 
as its original sponsor, the extension of the 
right to vote to 18-year-olds. Now a law in 
Georgia and Kentucky. 

21. Public health: We advocate encourage- 
ment of prepayment plans for meeting the 
cost of medical care by giving aid to sound 
voluntary plans now in existence and stim- 
ulating the development of new plans; devel- 
opment of centers for the rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped; a program of 
State aid for the training of medical and 
nursing personnel to meet the present criti- 
cal shortage of physicians, nurses, and tech- 
nicians; establishment of State programs for 
the care of the chronically ill; expansion of 
State’s facilities for the mentally ill to cor- 
rect the overcrowding and present inade- 
quate facilities in our State mental hospitals. 

22. Securities dealers: We believe that per- 
sons engaged in the investment of other 
people’s money should demonstrate their 
qualifications for such responsibility by ex- 
amination, and to this we advocate the es- 
tablishment of a licensing system for secu- 
rities dealers and investment advisers. 

23. Conduct of political campaigns: We 
favor the establishment of a commission to 
adopt a code of ethics for the conduct of 
political campaigns. 

24. Narcotics: We favor the taking of such 
legislative action as will effect, in coopera- 
tion with Federal authorities, as will stamp 
out the narcotics traffic, and will be aimed 
at those who traffic in narcotics. We favor 
greatly increased facilities for the cure and 
correction of narcotic addicts. 

25. Juvenile delinquency: We favor the 
programs to combat juvenile delinquency, 
which have been activated under the leader- 
ship of Lieutenant-Governor De Luca and 
Commissioner McCloskey. Our greatest as- 
set is our youth, and we must spare nothing 
to protect our young people and to combat 
juvenile delinquency. The State’s facilities 
for delinquent boys and girls must be ex- 
panded, and additional funds must be made 
available for the probation bureaus of the 
criminal courts which have been so success- 
ful in coping with the problem under their 
hitherto limited appropriations. We also 
favor an expanded rehabilitation program 
for those young people in correctional in- 
stitutions. We also urge an intensification 
of the drive upon those, who, through their 
traffic in pornography and narcotics, have a 
primary responsibility for juvenile delin- 
quency. 

26. Permanent personal registration: We 
favor a mandatory statewide system of per- 
manent personal registration at once. 

27. Public power: We strongly advocate, in 
connection with the development of St. Law- 
rence and Niagara power, safeguards in the 
marketing of such power, with preferences to 
municipalities and public utility districts 
over the public utility companies, and with 
State ownership of transmission lines. 

28. Civilian defense: We recommend that 
the Civilian Defense of New York State be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Federai 
Government, with the cost to be borne by 
the Federal Government, and that the pro- 
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gram be coordinated through the State gov- 
ernment. 

29. Minimum wage law: We favor the en- 
actment of a statewide minimum wage law of 
$1.25 an hour. 

30. State taxes: We favor a reduction of 
State taxes to the greatest extent compatable 
with a solvent State government. 

31. Legislative sessions: We urge that a 
printed record be published and made avail- 
able to the public of the full proceedings of 
both houses of the Legislature, so that the 
public may be fully informed of what goes 
on in Albany. 





Reserve Roadblocks in the Defense 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 23 I called the attention of the 
House to the unexplained delay in the 
adoption of the Air Reserve technician 
plan. 

In the Air Force magazine for Febru- 
ary 1956, there is a further discussion of 
what are appropriately called Reserve 
Roadblocks. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
this article for the information of all 
concerned. Evidence is mounting on all 
sides that our Department of Defense is 
not giving to the Reserve program the 
attention it urgently needs, for the 
security of our country. 

RESERVE ROADBLOCKS 


In the 9 months since the National Reserve 
Act became law, millions of words have been 
written about the posture of the reserve 
components of the armed services. Almost 
everyone who has made an evaluation of this 
posture in public print has concluded that 
the Reserve program is “lagging.” The word 
may be descriptive of the Army Reserve pro- 
gram, but it is a far cry from what actually 
has been transpiring in the Reserve program 
of the Air Force. For, far from lagging, the 
Air Force Reserve program has been making 
excellent progress. And yet strange things 
are happening in the Department of Defense 
which could cause the Air Force Reserve pro- 
gram to slip—and badly. 

The Reserve program of the Air Force con- 
templates a total of 349,000 officers and air- 
men. Of this number, some 114,000 are indi- 
viduals earmarked for specific slots in the 
active establishment. Progress toward the 
goal has been noteworthy, particularly since 
last August when the Air Force initiated pro- 
cedures to assure that all reservists would be 
in a “ready” category, instantly available in 
the event of mobilization. 

The heart of the Air Force Reserve program 
is combat capability—not months after 
M-Day, but on M-Day. To help achieve this 
capability, six pilot training wings of the Air 
Force Reserve were converted to combat 
wings. A program was launched to produce 
3,000 skilled reserve navigators. Seventeen 
Air Guard wings, which had a dual bomber 
and interceptor mission, were relieved of the 
bomber responsibility and assigned exclu- 
sively to Continental Air Defense Command 
for employment on M-Day. The mission of 
the guard was enlarged to include 4 air resup- 
ply groups and 4 air transport squadrons. 
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In the Pentagon, studies were made of the 
Air Force requirement on M-Day for indi- 
viduals by occupational specialty and grade. 
Recently Continental Air Command was 
given this M-Day requirement for both offi- 
cers and airmen—by grade and skill. Thus, 
the Air Force knows now, based on the cur- 
rent war plan, what its individual needs 
will be in the event of mobilization. 

Another important step taken was the de- 
velopment of a selective assignment pro- 
gram. Under this program, airmen released 
from the active establishment, who have an 
obligation to serve in the Reserve are as- 
signed selectively to the Reserve units nearest 
their homes. These men, while not required 
to join the units, are urged to do so both to 
increase the combat capability of the units 
and to reduce their remaining service obli- 
gation. One year with an active reserve unit 
will finish their total military service obli- 
gation. One year with an active Reserve unit 
they are carried in the Ready or Standby 
Reserve—subject to call—for 2 years. It is 
estimated that by next June 30, some 29,000 
of these airmen finishing 4-year active-duty 
tours will have been selectively assigned. The 
majority are expected to join Reserve units. 

The Reserve program of the Air Force has 
made such good progress, in fact, that last 
month a subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee complimented the Air 
Force for what it had done these last 9 
months. And this progress seems to have 
been made in spite of, rather than because 
of, the Department of Defense. 

Take, for example, the matter of facilities. 
Beginning with fiscal year 1951, the Congress 
appropriated certain sums to be spent for 
the construction of Reserve facilities. No sin- 
gle aspect of the Reserve program is more 
important than facilities. Without a place 
where training can be given, or without air- 
fields from which to fly, it is almost impos- 
sible to attract participants. 

For the current fiscal year, Congress au- 
thorized the expenditure of $32,049,500 for 
the construction of flying centers and Reserve 
centers. But those who control the money 
in the Defense Department have thus far 
released only $2,078,000 of these funds. The 
amount released was for the construction 
of flying locations, although the sum directed 
by Congress for this purpose was $26,558,500. 
So far, Defense has not released any money 
for the Reserve centers, although $5,491,000 
was earmarked for this project. 

Recently, Assistant Defense Secretary Car- 
ter L. Burgess notified the Air Force that De- 
fense had developed certain guidelines it 
wanted the Air Force to follow in its Reserve 
training program. 

The first guideline directed that the num- 
ber of prior servicemen in pay-drill status, 
who had just joined the Reserve following ac- 
tive-duty tours, be substantially reduced. 

This would hit directly at the selective 
assignment facet of the program. It would 
mean asking the units to forego, in large 
measure, upgrading combat capability built 
around these technicians whose highly de- 
veloped skills are still fresh. 

It is an acknowledged fact that Air Force 
skills become rusty after a man is separated 
from active duty, unless he works at them on 
a fairly regular basis. The weekly and 
monthly Reserve training assemblies were 
designed for just such a purpose—to pre- 
vent skills from becoming rusty. To achieve 
an acceptable degree of combat capability 
requires frequent training periods both for 
units and individuals. If the Defense guide- 
line prevails, the end rcsult will be a lowering 
of combat effectiveness. 

Another guideline called for eliminating 
the week-night drills from all elements of the 
Reserve, except for school periods for certain 
technicians. 

This would hit squarely at the specialized 
training program. This is the program that 
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trains reservists in the skills need to sat- 
isfy almost all of the mobilization require- 
ment for individuals. More than 5 years of 
effort have gone into building this night- 
time specialized training of individuals. A 
conversion of the program to the 1- or 2-day 
per month concept, which Burgess asked, 
could have a damaging effect on the willing- 
ness of individuals to take training. 

The Burgess document went beyond merely 
directing that certain procedures be adopted 
in the Reserve training program. It put the 
Defense Department squarely in the cperat- 
ing business. For it set forth to the last 
man the numbers of officers and airmen who 
could participate in pay-training status, how 
many drills and days of active duty they 
could have, average number of days allowable 
for transition of newly assigned pilots, etc. 

The document established a ceiling of 52 
Air Guard officers who might serve on active 
duty under section 5 of the National Defense 
Act and section 252 of Public Law 476. And 
it further directed that these officers should 
be included within the active Air Force ap- 
proved strength and paid from active Air 
Force funds. 

The officers referred to are called to active 
duty and assigned within the Air Force as 
specialists in matters involving the Air 
Guard. While neither law provides specifi- 
cally the source of pay for these officers, 
Public Law 476 did state that while on active 
duty under section 252 these Air Guard offi- 
cers should be considered as additional mem- 
bers of the staff they were assigned to. 

If the Burgess document is peculiar in that 
it would serve to reduce combat capability, 
it is made more peculiar by the fact that it 
is directed to the Reserve program of this 
fiscal year. In 5 more months this fiscal 
year will have ended. Further, it was issued 
months after Congress had appropriated for 
the support of this fiscal year’s Reserve pro- 
gram and almost 18 months after the pro- 
gram had been submitted by Air Force to 
the Defense Department for approval. 

There are other indications that Defense is 
placing roadblocks in the way of the Air 
Force Reserve program. 

The Air Force has hoped for more than a 
year to institute an air technician program 
in its Reserve, similar to that in effect in the 
Air Guard for years. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has approved the plan, subiect to 
approval of Defense. The program, which 
provides that key members of the unit are 
hired for full-time duty on a civilian em- 
ployee basis to substitute for assigned active- 
duty peopie, would save miliions of dollars 
annually and return to the Air Force for 
assignment against worldwide commitments 
hundreds of officers and airmen. Almost 
everyone concerned with the Reserve pro- 
gram believes in the air technician plan 
implicitly. The Defense Department’s own 
Reserve Forces Policy Board has approved the 
plan. But the Department itself has not 
given its blessing. 

As long ago as last April the Air Force 
asked Defense for approval of 36 additional 
drills for rated people tn the Reserve and 
Air Guard in order that they might better 
meet their minimum annual flying time re- 
quirements. Defense has kicked this re- 
quest arcund for months, and its most recent 
suggestion was that 10 additional days of 
active duty be given to all members of both 
Reserve components. 

There is an old saying to the effect that 
“what you do speaks so loud, I cannot hear 
what you say.” 

If this is true the actions of the Defense 
Department with respect to the Air Force 
Reserve program would appear to belie the 
Department’s announced public policy that 
it is striving for a truly Ready Reserve. 


February ” 


Integration at Grassroots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKs 
F 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVgy 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ep, 
mend to the attention of our Colleagues 
the following article by Judith cry 
which appeared in the February 5, 1956 
issue of the New York Herald Tribyy 
The author describes the success 
practicing-democracy project, begun jy 
1952 by Manhattan school districts 12, 
13, and 14, under the leadership y 
Assistant Superintendent Truda T, Wei: 
INTEGRATION AT GRASSROOTS—ScHooL Phy 

TELLS INTERVISIT Story 
(By Judith Crist) 

Among the many proposals and Projects 
to end the residential segregation which js 
reflected in the city schools, one has bee 
tried and, after 4 years, found so Successfy| 
that its participants are now ready to te 
their story to the Nation. 

On Wednesday the fiim story of the inte. 
visitation project of school districts 12, 3 
and 14, entitled “Let Us Break Bread To. 
gether,” will be shown and plans made fo 
its national distribution by interested organ. 
izations. The 16-millimeter 30-minute colo 
movie is a documentary of the answer that 
educators, parents, and children have found 
to one of the Nation’s most pressing socia 
problems. 


FoR “TOGETHERNESS” 


The project began in 1952 under the leader. 
ship of Assistant Superintendent Truda T, 
Weil, who is in charge of the three Man 
hattan districts, which extend through the 
Harlem, Inwood, and Washington Heights 
areas of the borough. Some of the schools in 
the area have all-white or all-Negro enrol. 
ments because of the residential segregation: 
and on the periphery of both white ani 
Negro areas there has been a growing Puerto 
Rican population. 

Because segregation, isloation, rejection, 
and acceptance all play a part in human reli 
tions, Miss Weil set as the motto of her dis 
tricts, Neighbors Working Together, and, in 
Keeping with the motto, as a phase of “to 
getherness” the intervisitaton project wa 
begun. 


The program, Miss Weil explained, Is de 
signed to help children rid themselves 0 
prejudices and untruths about superiority 
or inferiority of any group. The community 
supervisors, parents, teachers and pupils con 
fer, work and intervisit so that they may 
better plan for the interaction of peoples 0 
all races and religions in the building ofs 
district, a city, and a nation. 


There are two things the program Wa 
not. It did not involve taking busloads 0 
children from one neighborhod into anothe 
simply to get an interracial atmosphere-4 
recent proposal, incidentally, that some ofi- 
cials regard as a quick and easy road to inte 
gration. Above all, it was not a matter ot 
children from different backgrounds makin} 
expeditions to see how others live—as soul 
field trips seem to be. 

A basic tenet in the project ts that by 
knowing each other, through work and pla), 
that people understand each other. 

It started out with one class in each d 
two schools visiting. This year there # 
classes from 14 schools and for the first tim 
first-graders, at public school 98, on Wes 
212th Street, and at public school 133, 
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+ 130th Street, are joining fifth- and 
sixth-graders in the exchange of visits. 


CHRISTMAS AND ALADDIN 


The principals planned the program with 
the teachers, and parents joined in carrying 
tt out. In each case a school in a pre- 
dominantly white neighborhood was paired 
with one from & predominantly Negro one 















” and the classes went to work on a specific 
project. : 
con. sixth graders from public school 132, on 
4 wadsworth Avenue, and from 186, on West 
‘ASues 145th Street, which has a Negro and Puerto 
Crist, rican population, decided to study various 
1956 of Spanish customs, life, and history. 
bune fH parents and teachers accompanied the classes 
essfy] to the Hispanic Museum and to the Puerto 
UN in Rican food market. The youngsters cele- 
ts 19, prated 8 Mexican Christmas at public school 





196 and enjoyed Aladdin and His Wonderful 

































a lamp at public school 132. 
; Another pair chose to study the music and 
Pru HF dances of Latin America. A third, of: fifth 
graders, took as their theme Music Is Fun, 
going to concerts together, taking up instru- 
jects nents, giving joint musical programs. 
ch js There were hesitations on both sides. “I 
been pelieve every one is all right,” a white mother 
ssf] said, “but what about the social implications 
) tel] of all this mixing children together?’ And 
from a Negro parent, “Why should I make my 
ater. child believe that he is going to be accepted 
, 13, when I know that when he grows up he is 
To. going to be hurt? I might as well spare his 
for feelings by letting him live with his own 
pan. now and help him later not to be hurt too 
olor much.” Some children too were hesitant. 
- IT IS WITH PRIDE 
= But teachers planned carefully, the com- 
: munities considered the problems, and the 
program evolved. The youngsters learned to 
know each other’s communities. Beyond the 
ler school-sponsored project, there have grown 
T, friendships, not only between children but 
al« between parents. It is with pride that the 
the story has been put on film. 
hts “In these districts,’’ Miss Weil said, “inte- 
in gration begins at the grassroots with proper 
il. human behavior. The stereotype paiterns of 
Mus common beliefs that have grown up through 
nd the years being dissipated by knowledge and 
to understanding rather than through verbiage. 
In this way, we believe, the idea will be fos- 
mn, tered that America is a blend of cultures and 
a that it is our differences as well as our com- 
$- mon desires and ambitions which will make 
in this Nation strong. In planning, working, 


and sharing experiences, our children are 
practicing democracy.” 





Prayer in the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 5, 1955, I introduced House Concur- 
tent Resolution 23 to bring about the 
open expression of prayer in the United 
Nations at their Assembly gatherings. 
Ihave continued pressing for action on 
this resolution and hope that it will be 
Teported out early in this session. 

I Was very happy to learn through an 
article appearing in the New York 
Herald Tribune, December 30, 1955, that 
our representative to the United Nations, 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
through the various delegations cf the 
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United Nations, is taking action to bring 
about prayer in the United Nations As- 
sembly. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert tiis newspaper article in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD at this point together 
with my copy of letter complimenting 
the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.: 
LopcE CALLS FOR PRAYER TO START U. N. 
ASSEMBLY 


(By John Molleson) 


UNITED NaTIONsS, N. Y., December 29.— 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., today made public 
his proposal that each meeting of the U. N. 
General Assembly open with an audible 
prayer, to be offered by a priest from any of 
the faiths which have believers in the U. N. 

The chief American delegate said he had 
sent letters urging an Assembly invocation 
to each of the 75 other member states, in- 
cluding 16 newiy admitted nations. ‘The 
fact that many new members have been 
admitted to the U. N. prompts me to propose 
afresh that future mectings of the General 
Assembly be opened with prayer,” he said. 

A United States spokesman said that more 
than a dozen replies had been received to 
the letter, which was mailed December 21. 
Most cf the renlies favor the invocation, a 
small number are noncommital, and none is 
opposed to the idea, he said. The names of 
the responding nations were not released. 

Assembly meetings now open with a mo- 
ment of silence which can be used for prayer 
or mediation. In his letter Mr. Lodge urged 
“ctnat God be cpenly and audibly invoked in 
the conviction that we cannot make the 
U.N. into a successful instrument for God’s 
peace without God’s help—and that with His 
help we cannot fail.” 

The American delegate proposed an in- 
vocation in accordance with any one of the 
religious faiths represented here. There is 
probably no single thing that the U. N. can 
do which will so move and touch millions 
of people around the world, and will give 
them such confidence in the United Nations,” 
he said. 

With its wide representation of different 
beliefs and degrees of belief, the U. N. has 
avoided appeals to a specific God and has 
confined its show of devotion to a carefully 
nondenominational mediation room, an en- 
closure in the main lobby of the General 
Assembly hall, now chiefly visited by tourists. 

JANUARY 11, 1956. 
Hon. Henry Cagsot Loocek, Jr., 
United States Representative, United 
States Mission to the United Nations, 
New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Ameassapor: I, together with 
many people, congratulate you on taking 
some forward steps to bring about the expres- 
sion of audible prayer at the sessions of 
the United Nations, and your statement made 
cn December 29 spells out the reasons in no 
uncertain terms. 

I have felt very keenly about this ever since 
the United Nations came into being and 
have used every method at my command to 
bring this about, including the introduction 
cf a resolution, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 23, copy of which is enclosed. I have 
felt that it would be an excellent expression 
it the Congress adopted this resolution, and 
I firmly believe that it would add additional 
strength to the position you have already 
taken. 

The argument that has been advanced that 
there are many different types of religion 
represented at the United Nations can be 
easily answered by a prayer properiy drawn 
that could well represent the thinking of all 
God-fearing people regardless of their man- 
ner of worship. 

It is my sincere hope that this resolution 
will receive favorable action at this session, 
and I know the American people are taking 
and will continue to take every possible 
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means to assist you in bringing into the 
United Nations the Prince of Peace because, 
without His help, I fear there is little hope 
of the United Nations accomplishing the 
results we all desire. 

Sincerely yours, 








Mr. Speaker, I am positive that the 
passage of House Concurrent Resolution 
23 by both Houses of Congress will cer- 
tainly lend great weight to the efforts 
of our Ambassador to the United Nations. 





Statement of Hon. Timothy J. Murphy, 
Commander in Chief, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following statement 
of my valued friend, Hon. Timothy J. 
Murphy, commander in chief, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
before the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, Tuesday, February 7, 1956: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, I should like, 
first, to tell you how much I appreciate the 
meeting today, especially when we remember 
that the work of a conscientious Member of 
the Congress is endless. The fact that you 
are giving up some of your valuable time to 
receive me indicates both courtesy and a very 
real interest in the work of this committee. 
It is a fine compliment to our organization. 

You will note Iam accompanied this morn- 
ing by a large group of my comrades. We 
are meeting in a conference of national and 
department officers which is an annual event 
in Washington. Department commanders 
and other officers from every State are here 
to represent the membership of their depart- 
ments. Our national officers, national coun- 
cil of administration, and major national 
committees made up of leaders from all parts 
of the United States, are also here meeting 
with our department leaders. It is a real 
privilege for our folks to visit this commit- 
tee in session. I am proud of our leaders and 
am sure they reflect credit upon our organ. 
ization. I hope before this day is over you 
will have an opportunity to meet many, if 
not all, of them. 

May I take the Hberty of pointing out, as 
many of my predecessors have, that the Vet- 
erans Of Foreign Wars of the United States 
was founded in 1899 by returning overseas 
veterans of the Spanish-American War. Our 
membership is now composed of approxi- 
mately a million and a quarter members in 
nearly 10,000 posts in every State and Terri- 
tory and some foreign countries. Member- 
ship is restricted to men who have served in 
the Armed Forces of the United States on 
foreign soil and in hostile waters during a 
war, campaign or expedition for which a 
campaign medal has been issued and are 
either native or naturalized American citi- 
zens. 

Many national leaders have held high office 
in our organization and I am pleased to ac- 
knowledge one of our able past commanders 
in chief, Gen. B. W. (Par KEARNEY), as & 
distinguished and longtime member of this 
committee. A former member of the com- 
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mittee, and one of your able colleagues in 
the House, JAMEs E. VAN ZANDT, is also @ past 
commander in chief of our organization. 
Our common purpose, “To honor the dead 
by helping the living,” is well expressed 
through our home for widows and orphans 
in Eaton Rapids, Mich., and in our national 
rehabilitation service, which offers free rep- 
resentation and counsel in the presentation 
of claims by any veteran or dependent re- 
gardless of membership in the VFW. 

One of our day to day contributions 
toward making America a better place to 
live is an extensive community service pro- 
gram which had the active participation 
last year of more than 8,000 Posts and 4,000 
Auxiliaries involving approximately 500,000 
separate projects. This is only one phase 
of a service-to-others program which is con- 
tinually conducted on a nationwide basis 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I have 
taken the liberty to point this out in order 
to establish an understanding of the nature 
and purposes of our organization and be- 
cause I take pardonable pride in these 
achievements. 

One of the most important problems that 
always confronts your committee is the 
question of cost. In recent years some of 
my distinguished predecessors, in appearing 
before this committee, have presented in 
detail some significant aspects of costs with 
respect to the veterans benefits program in 
relation to other activities and programs of 
the Federal Government. I shall not at- 
tempt to burden the record today with a 
repetition of all this pertinent information. 
I should like to remind you of a most com- 
prehensive discussion of costs of veteran 
benefits which was made by Past Com- 
mander in Chief James W. Cothran, of 
South Carolina, when he was commander 
and appeared before this committee on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1953. I am sure the record of that 


hearing is still available to members of your 


committee. 

Indicative of the undue concern over the 
cost of veteran benefits has been the recent 
studies and investigations of programs and 
spending for veterans. The Hoover Com- 
mission on Government Reorganization de- 
voted a substantial share of its investiga- 
tion to the hospitalization and medical 
treatment program for veterans and the 
operation of the Veterans Administration. 
If the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission in this field should be adopted 
by the executive and legislative branches of 
our Government the results would be a 
limited hospital program for only those 
yeterans who can establish proof—beyond a 
doubt—of service-connected disabilities for 
which they are in need of medical treat- 
ment. We think it can be assumed that if 
this objective is reached the next step would 
be to abolish special medical treatment for 
veterans and deal with them on the same 
basis as other citizens in need of treatment. 

Inasmuch as the Hoover Commission went 
over the veterans hospital and medical 
treatment program with a fine toothed comb, 
a decision apparently was reached to set up 
and authorize another investigating body 
to delve in other pertinent aspects of the 
veterans benefits program. Consequently, 
the President’s Commission on Pensions was 
created and directed to make a searching 
study of compensation and pensions to as- 
certain whether the existing benefit pay- 
ments are in line with the present-day 
policies and trends, and particularly in rela- 
tion to Social Security and other forms of 
old age and retirement benefits. This Com- 
mission was initially asked to report not 
later than November 1, 1955, but because 
of the complex nature of the studies the au- 
thority has been extended and it is expected 
that the Commission’s report and recom- 
mendations may be forthcoming some time 
this spring. 
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It is distressing to those of us particu- 
larly concerned with the welfare of our vet- 
erans and their dependents that the execu- 
tive branch of the Government should con- 
sider it necessary to make special studies 
and investigations of the veterans benefit 
program, when the Congress is so well 
equipped by experience and tradition to 
make such investigations as may be deemed 
necessary in the operation of government 
and the expenditure of public funds. This 
committee, or its subcommittees have, from 
time to time, conducted inquiries into as- 
pects of the veterans benefit program and the 
operation of the Veterans’ Administration 
that have been of great value and have re- 
sulted in improvement of the benefit pro- 

ram and the operation of the agency. 

Before discussing new legislation I should 
like to express the appreciation of my organ- 
ization for the accomplishments of this com- 
mittee in the first session. You held hear- 
ings on 111 separate bills which resulted in 
18 new public laws. That in itself is an 
enviable record but, in addition thereto, you 
made invaluable studies and investigations 
of various phases of the veterans program. 
Your committee print No. 31 is the best fac- 
tual record in existence on operation of the 
VA hospital program, Your committee print 
No. 27 entitled “Nonbed Betterments,” re- 
vealed a startling condition which had been 
overlooked or ignored and which resulted in 
an immediate repair and renovation pro- 
gram, together with a long-range replace- 
ment program. The urgency of this matter 
was clearly revealed when the House Ap- 
propriations Committee increased by $16 
million the budget request for repairs and 
renovation in fiscal 1956. I am sure you will 
not accuse me of having a faulty memory 
when I say that I cannot recall many in- 
stances in which the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has forced additional money on the 
Veterans’ Administration. Your inquiry into 
the home loan program has revealed hidden 
dangers to veterans in the nature of possible 
deficiency judgments and has exposed fla- 
grant abuses of the program by unscrupu- 
lous buiiders and real estate brokers. All 
this would not have been possible, Mr. Chair- 
man, without the services of your excellent 
staff, which I am told does not have a supe- 
rior in any committee in either branch of the 
Congress. 

Our national legislative committee, to- 
gether with our national security and Amer- 
ican sovereignty committees, met and estab- 
lished a five-point program of top priority 
objectives taken from some 400 resolutions 
approved by our 56th national encampment. 
At this point, with the permission of the 
chairman, I shouid like to insert for the 
record a copy of this five-point program. 


In this program first consideration has 
been given to the security of the United 
States. I am sure that it is also the first 
concern of the members of the committee 
and every patriotic citizen. Concern for our 
security also requires a concern for those 
who are called upon to bear arms in defense 
of that security. It is for this reason, and 
because of the very purpose of our organ- 
ization, that we maintain a continuing in- 
terest in the veteran-benefit program. I 
want to pledge to your committee the assist- 
ance and cooperation of our organization in 
all efforts to improve that program. 

I know that our viewpoints are not always 
the same, Mr. Chairman, but I am not dis- 
couraged by that fact. Honest disagreement 
contributes to complete analysis and sound 
conclusion and whatever our differences we 
have always had a fair and impartial hearing 
before this committee. I shall not attempt 
to discuss our 5-point program in detail. 
I shall devote most of the legislative aspect 
of my remarks to the subject of a separate 
and liberalized pension program for the aging 
group of Worid War I veterans. However, 
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there are 2 or 3 legislative Proposals whi, 
I find to be of grave concern to veterans = 
I travel about the country and I shajj 4" 
time to briefly discuss these matters, 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 


There seems to be a continuing nation 
wide interest among World War It Veteran, 
on the question of reinstating nationa) sery. 
ice life insurance. Thousands upon thoy. 
sands of our World War II veterans drop 
their national service life insurance because 
of a financial inability to bear the Cost of 
something for which they did not have g 
present need. After several years have gOne 
by and their family life and economic git), 
ation changed, many of them realize it Was 
a mistake to drop this insurance and beliey 
that they should be given an Opportunity ty 
reinstate. There is considerable misunde. 
standing about the cost of reinstatement ; 
it should be authorized by legislation, 1 
think many of these veterans believe they 
could, if permitted to reinstate term ingy. 
ance, continue it with the same premiyny 
that prevailed when the policy lapsed. 


Nevertheless, it is my recommendation thi 
legislation be enacted at an early date which 
would give World War II veterans an oppor. 
tunity for a period of at least 1 year to reip. 
state national service life insurance. Other. 
wise, I think, the demand will continue ani 
may be granted by the Congress at a tim 
when increased age will jump the cost to the 
point that it will not be advantageous ty 
many veterans. If such legislation is en. 
acted, widespread publicity should be given 
by the Government to the fact that untila 
given date, World War II veterans could re 
instate national service life insurance, pro 
viding they meet the requirements for rein. 
statement. Those requirements and the 
terms of reinstatement should be fully a. 
plained. This legislative proposal has the 
support of a Veterans of Foreign Wars na 
tional encampment resolution. 


EDUCATIONAL AID FOR ORPHANS 


Ancther legislative proposal—endorsed by 
our national encampment—is educational aid 
for the orphans of servicemen who lost their 
lives during service in World War II and 
Korea. It seems only reasonable and fait 
that where the serviceman made the supreme 
sacrifice for his country and was, therefore, 
denied the opportunity to take advantage 0 
educational aid to better provide for his de 
pendents, his orphans should be given co 
sideration in his place. There is legislation 
already pending before your committee 
this subject, which was introduced by you 
chairman. I hope the committee will give 
favorable consideration to this legislation 
the near future. 


CONTINUANCE OF EDUCATIONAL AID 


Another matter of concern among veteralls 
and the parents of teenagers which Iam find: 
ing in my travels is the question of whether 
young men inducted into military service 00 
or after February 1, 1955, should be denied 
educational aid and assistance from thelt 
Government after release from active duty. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars in nation#l 
encampment has gone on record advocating 
the continuance of educational aid for ve 
erans who are inducted into the service on of 
after February 1, 1955, as long as authori] 
to draft remains on the statute books. I 
other words, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
believe that regardless of whether service # 
in peacetime or wartime, if young men are 
to be subject to Selective Service, provision 
should be made for educational aid at Gor 
ernment expense. I would like to point oll 
that one of the compelling arguments hes 
hind this decision of the Veterans of Forelgi 
Wars is the fact that under our present dit 
criminatory Selective Service Act, with its 
exemptions and the limited demand for re 
cruits, not more than 1 out of 8 young mé 
are inducted into service. Those drafted 
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greater obligation to the country 
an those who are excused from service, 
d, therefore, should be given some special 


consideration. 
GRAVES VISITATION PROGRAM 

I realize the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
does not have jurisdiction over legislation 
which would authorize gold-star mothers and 
wives Of servicemen buried in American 
cemeteries On foreign soil to visit those ceme- 
teries at Government expense. However, I 
should like to enlist the active support of all 
members of your committee in helping to 
obtain favorable action on legislation pend- 
ing before the Armed Services Committee 
yhich would accomplish this objective. A 
Defense Department report on this legisla- 
tion recommended it should be delayed pend- 
ing further improvements and landscaping 
of said cemeteries. It was my privilege to 
yisit many of those American cemeteries in 
Europe last November and I found them to be 
in excellent condition. I urge prompt and 
favorable action on this legislation during 
the present session of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried up to the 
present time to be mostly pleasant and I 
pave been sincere in what I have said. It 
is necessary, however, to say some things 
that are not quite so pleasant. The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars has been disturbed by the 
increasing frequency and ferocity of the at- 
tacks on the veteran-benefit program. An 
often hostile press echoes and reechoes dis- 
torted and half-true statements. It was 
Nazi Propaganda Minister Paul Goebels who 
said that by constant repetition that which 
is false is accepted as true, and that which 
is misleading is accepted as accurate. With 
no intent to draw a parallel with Herr 
Goebel’s philosophy, let me cite as an ex- 
ample, the following quotation from the 
1957 budget message: 

“The number of patients in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals is expected to in- 
crease 1.4 percent over 1956 to a daily average 
of 111,500. Almost two-thirds of these hos- 
pital patients and most of the 17,000 veter- 
ans in Veterans’ Administration homes are 
receiving treatment for conditions which are 
not related to their military service.” 

This statement is technically correct, but 
is more expressive for what it omits than 
for what it contains. 

It suggests to uninformed persons that 
two-thirds of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital facilities are occupied by persons 
who may not be deserving of Government 
hospital care. What are the facts behind 
this terse budget message statement? 

Of the present average daily patient load 
of 113,585 veterans (of which 38 percent are 
service connected) the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration reveals that 62,386 are neuropsychi- 
atric, and 14,385 are tubercular patients. 
Regardless of the humanitarian aspect of 
this problem it is clear that the public 
health and safety requires their isolation 
and treatment. Even the American Medical 
Association has conceded this point and I 
cannot help wondering why more details 
were withheld from the budget message. 
Iam inclined to think the tendency to 
deny, or begrudge, assistance to veterans 
because of the absence of a proven service- 
connected disability is overdrawn and not in 
keeping with reality. I am sure, Mr. Chair- 
man, that members of your committee can 
agree that thousands upon thousands of 
veterans successfully rendered a full meas- 
ure of duty in training and in combat with- 
out making any effort to establish for future 
Use a record of disabilities incurred in serv- 
ice. It is reasonable to believe that many 
veterans today are suffering from residuals 
of conditions which actually had inception 
in the service. Hundreds of thousands of 
veterans served long periods—many of them 
for years—in strenuous basic training and 
maneuvers, plus long, deadly periods of com- 
bat in the various theaters of operations 


without acquiring a proven service-con- 
nected disability. Consider the fact that 
some 827,000 World War II veterans, in the 
absence of service-connected disabilities, 
were given the privilege of also serving in 
the Korean police action. 

Let us take a look at the 1957 budget re- 
quest for old-age assistance under the Social 
Security Administration. The request esti- 
mates the average number of recipients per 
month will be 2,516,000; the average monthly 
payment $51.79 and the total expenditures, 
including State and local contributions, 
$1,563,600,000. The Federal share is esti- 
mated at $802,500,000. The budget message 
reveals a kindly attitude toward this program 
as shown by the following excerpt: 

“For a large group of needy people not re- 
ceiving OASI benefits, public assistance re- 
mains the only public resource. * * * To 
avoid hardship to present public-assistance 
recipients, I propose that the present for- 
mula for determining the Federal share of 
assistance payments be temporarily ex- 
tended.” 

In contrast, it is interesting to note that 
the budget message reflects a deep-seated 
fear about the high cost, both present and 
future, of the veterans compensation and 
pension program, even though the total 
amount requested for pensions for all vet- 
erans and all dependents of all wars in 16 
different categogies is only $975,357,471. This 
includes pensions to dependents of veterans 
of the Indian Wars, Mexican War, and even 
those paid on account of the yellow-fever 
experiments. This total request for veterans 
pensions is one-half billion dollars less than 
will be paid to nonveterans under the old age 
assistance program and only slightly more 
than the Federal contribution to that pro- 
gram. In making this comparison, Mr. 
Chairman, I did not include the cost of com- 
pensation because even our sharpest critics 
frequently concede that the Government 
should reward disabilities incurred in serv- 
ice—although some would attach an income 
limitation. 

However, a comparison of all payments to 
veterans, their widows, orphans, and de- 
pendent parents under both the compensa- 
tion and pension programs, with payments 
to nonveterans under the public-assistance 
program, is most interesting. The budget 
request for veterans compensation and pen- 
sion, both disability and death, is $2,907,- 
000,000. Total estimated expenditures for 
public assistance is $2,641,400,000. The lat- 
ter figure includes Federal, State, and local 
funds for assistance and administration. 
The Federal share is $1,344,500,000. May I 
indulge in a little humor, Mr. Chairman, to 
suggest that perhaps what is needed is a con- 
stitutional amendment to provide that no 
person shall be discriminated against on ac- 
count of having served in the Armed Forces 
in time of war. 


PENSIONS 


This brings me to a discussion of veterans’ 
pensions. There are those who advocate 
repeal of the pension program, others who 
think it should be continued in its present 
form or with greater restrictions, and those 
who feel the program should be liberalized 
and expanded. In considering these view- 
points I believe it would be helpful to again 
make a comparison with the old-age as- 
sistance program. In that program pay- 
ments are made on the basis of need. The 
amount of the payment varies according to 
the needs of the individual and the maxi- 
mums established by the various States. In 
the calendar year 1954, average monthly 
payments in six States were more than the 
$66.15 paid veterans in pensions under part 
III. The high was $90.50 per month in 
Colorado and the low $28.04 per month in 
Mississippi. 

To qualify for a part III pension, veterans 
of World War I, World War II and Korea 
must be permanently and totally disabled, 
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unemployable and must meet strict income 
limitations. It is, therefore, obvious that 
if veterans’ pensions were repealed, the re- 
sult in many cases would merely be to trans- 
fer the cost from one agency of the Govern- 
ment to another. The minimum pension 
rate under part ITI is only $14.36 per month 
more than the estimated average payment 
for old-age assistance. Therefore, veterans 
who could qualify for old-age assistance if 
they were not receiving a veteran’s pension 
are only receiving an average of $14.36 per 
month on account of their wartime service. 
Certainly this does not justify extravagant 
charges that the veterans’ pension program 
threatens the solvency of the Nation. 


World War I pensions 


Everything that has been said on the 
general subject of pensions is applicable to 
the aging World War I group. In addition, 
we feel that the World War I group, because 
of age and economic factors, is entitled to 
special consideration. For this reason we 
have called for a separate World War I pen- 
sion program as a top priority objective of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. In support 
of that position I should like to call the 
attention of your committee to changes that 
have occurred in the economic and social 
life of the Nation in the past 25 years. 

In 1930 there were 720 company pension 
pians in the United States covering less than 
2'2 million workers. Prior to 1938 most of 
these pians did not guarantee anything to 
the worker since the company could use the 
pension fund for emergency purposes. The 
Revenue Act of 1938 provided that amounts 
paid by the company into the pension fund 
could not be deducted as business expenses 
unless irrevocably committed to pension 
purposes. For this reason it was 20 years 
after World War I before any real progress 
was made in establishing company pension 
pians in American industry. Later, in 1949, 
the United States Supreme Court held in 
the Inland Steel case that pensions were 
deferred wages and a proper subject of col- 
lective bargaining. This accelerated the 
formation of company pension plans until 
they now number more than 17,000 and 
cover more than 12 million workers. 


Company pensions, estimate 
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ea ee 14, 000 9, 600, 000 
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Source: Social Security Administration, 


It seems fairly certain that our younger 
veterans of World War II and Korea will 
enjoy participation in these private pension 
plans while benefits to World War I veterans 
will be insignificant by comparison. 

Paralleling the growth of the company 
pension plans has been the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. The Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935 was revised in 1939 to 
establish the present OASI system. Major 
revisions were alsO made by amendments in 
1950, 1952, and 1954. About 69 million people 
are now insured. Approximately 9 out of 10 
jobs are now covered. The amendments of 
1954 included 10 million additional persons 
in occupations that were formerly excluded. 
It seems clear, however, that this latest ex- 
pansion of OASI is of no benefit to some 
544,000 World War I veterans who have al- 
ready passed the age of 65. 

It seems equally clear that World War I 
veterans in general will receive from OASI 
only a fraction of the benefit that will ac- 
crue to World War It and Korean veterans. 
This is borne out by a recent study con- 
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ducted by the Public Affairs Institute under 
a grant from the E. G. Shinner Foundation 
of Chicago. The report of that study, pub- 
lished in 1955, states that by 1980, 75 percent 
of retired, aged persons will be receiving 
benefits under the OASI program. It seems 
probable that 452,000 surviving World War I 
veterans, whose average age will then be 84.4 
years, will mostly be in the group of 25 per- 
cent not receiving benefits. 

Further evidence that today’s aged per- 
sons are in tragic financial circumstances is 
provided by a survey of the Bureau of OASI 
in 1951. According to the survey, 25.7 per- 
cent of men retired under the program and 
31.2 of the women had no assets. 

A report entitled “Economic Needs of Older 
People” may be of interest to the commit- 
tee. The 533-page report, released by the 
20th Century Fund only a few days ago, 
reveals that 20 percent of persons 65 or 
older receive public assistance, 33 percent 
receive benefit from OASI or similar public 
or private retirement programs, 30 percent 
have jobs or are wives of wage earners; 5 
percent are in homes or hospitals, and the 
remaining 12 percent have income from per- 
sonal savings, insurance, investments, rela- 
tives, or, and this is the shocker, veterans’ 
benefits. 

It is quite apparent that very few aged 
persons in our present Gay society have re- 
sources of their own. It is equally apparent 
that various programs which provide old- 
age security will create an entirely different 
situation by the time World War II and 
Korean veterans reach old age. The evi- 
dence of this is clear and convincing. I hope 
it will serve to reduce the circulation of cost 
projections based on Spanish-War or World 
War I experience. 

RECOMMENDATION 


I strongly recommend that your commit- 
tee give careful consideration to legislation 
which would set up a separate and liberal- 
ized pension program for the aging group of 
World War I veterans. I suggest a separate 
pension program for this older group of vet- 
erans on the basis of careful study and con- 
sideration which has been given this prob- 
lem by our national staff and our national 
and department leadership in ail parts of the 
Nation. World War I veterans represent 
a few more than 3 million of the presently 
estimated 22 million veterans in the United 
States. 

The President, in his budget message, at- 
tempted to project the present part III pen- 
sion program into the future and estimated 
an annual outlay of $6 billion by the year 
2000. Consequently, any attempt to liber- 
alize the pension program for the older group 
of World War I veterans which would, at the 
same time, include the other groups, would 
raise a hue and cry in the public press and 
among the commentators that would pale 
into insignificance the attacks heretofore 
made against veterans’ benefits. 

Our 1955 national encampment held last 
August, adopted a resolution calling for a 
separate and liberalized pension program for 
the aging group of World War I veterans. 
Our national council of administration, in 
meeting last September, adopted a motion 
authorizing and directing our national legis- 
lative committee and national legislative di- 
rector to proceed forthwith in reaching a de- 
cision and causing to be drafted a specific 
separate and liberalized pension program for 
World War I veterans and that said objective 
should be given a high ranking priority. 
Our legislative committee, assisted by some 
other national committees, have been work- 
ing out an agreement as to the type of pen- 
sion program which the VFW should recom- 
mend to the Congress. In preparing my 
statement in advance I did not have the 
benefit of the discussion and action of our 
national committees but I am sure that our 
national legislative director either is pre- 
pared, or will be prepared in a few days, to 
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offer for introduction a separate pension bill 
for World War I veterans behind which we 
hope to mobilize the weight and prestige of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I think I can say, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, and I believe that sta- 
tistics submitted in this statement will sup- 
port my contention, that our aging group 
of World War I veterans will be the last group 
of veterans that will need or expect a gen- 
eral pension program in their declining years. 
I have sufficient faith and confidence in our 
people and in the growth and future pros- 
perity of the United States to believe that 
our younger veterans in the World War II 
and Korean groups will, in the great majority 
of cases, be cared for in their declining years 

hrough increased earnings, social security, 

and public- and private-pension programs. 
It seems to me that if a grateful nation has 
been willing and able to provide a modest 
pension program for the aging and ailing 
veterans of the Civil War and the Spanish- 
American War, it should be willing and able 
to do no less for our comrades of World 
War I. 

That illustrious and revered General of the 
Armies John J, Pershing was credited with 
saying that Sgt. Alvin C. York, of Wolf River, 
Tenn., was the greatest soldier in World War 
I. The exploits of Sergeant York were so 
fantastic that Hollywood made a feature pic- 
ture of his life and war experierces. York 
has become a legend among veterans. I 
should like to point out to this committee 
that notwithstanding all of Sergeant York’s 
achievements, heroism, and decorations, he 
did not acquire a proven service-connected 
disability. Consequently, Alvin York would 
only be entitled to assistance from his Gov- 
ernment in time of need through a non-serv- 
ice-connected pension or hospitalization and 
medical treatment on a non-service-con- 
nected basis if and when a hospital bed is 
available. 

It may be of interest to point out that 
Alvin York found it necessary to apply for 
and was granted a non-service-connected dis- 
ability pension in 1938. He was awarded a 
pension of $30 per month on the basis of 
permanent and total disability, unemploy- 
ability, and under an income limitation. His 
pension was withdrawn when his income 
improved. Sergeant York is still disabled and 
unemployable and without appreciable in- 
come and, consequently, again applied for a 
non-service-connected disability pension in 
1954, but was denied because of a dispute 
over income. Recently he has filed a new ap- 
plication for a non-service-connected pen- 
sion and Iam hopeful the skill and ability of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars in handling 
claims for veterans will be fully utilized in 
favorably presenting Sergeant York’s case to 
the Veterans’ Administration for adjudica- 
tion. It might be of interest to this com- 
mittee and the American people to know 
what one of America’s great war heroes thinks 
of a separate and liberal pension for World 
WarlI veterans. Here is a statement to which 
Sergeant York recently affixed his signature: 

“I believe in the traditional and historical 
policy of the payment of pensions to aging 
and disabled yeterans which has been fol- 
lowed by the United States Government since 
the days of the Plymouth colony. It is more 
honorable to provide modest pensions for 
our war veterans who are in need of a help- 
ing hand rather than to put them on the 
public-assistance rolls. It costs little, if any 
more, to pay these old veterans a pension 
than it would to take care of them under 
some form of public aid. The aging group 
of World War I veterans should have a sepa- 
rate and liberalized pension program to take 
care of those who will not be adequately 
cared for by some other type of income. No 
doubt there are many World War I veterans, 
like myself, who are today suffering from 
conditions which actually started in the 
service but which are not subject to unques- 
tionable proof. I hope the Veterans of For- 
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eign Wars will be successful in Convinein 

the Congress and the Administration thas 

there should be a separate and generoys a 

sion program for veterans ot World War | 

that will closely approximate the same con 
sideration which has been given to veteran, 
of the Civil War and veterans of the Spanish. 

American War. 

“Sgt. ALVIN C, Yorx, 

“This January 26, 1956.” 

We recognize that all veterans of World 
War I did not render unique and outstang. 
ing service comparable to Sergeant York, 
We do maintain, however, that in Worlq War 
I, as well as in other wars, there were thoy. 
sands upon thousands of unsung heroes who 
rendered a full measure of effort and deyo. 
tion without eyewitnesses paying particulg 
attention to their sacrifices and heroism 
We do not believe that the absence of a 
proven service-connected disability shou 
deny a helping hand to a disabled or old yet. 
eran from his Government in his hour of 
need. Consideration has been given by 
many of our leaders and our national staff a 
to whether length and type of service shoulg 
be a more important factor in the award of 
pensions. I am sure that their decision ip 
this matter will be reflected in the bill which 
we expect to offer for introduction. 

I want to apologize to your committee and 
to my comrades for the length of my state. 
ment, and, at the same time, may I commend 
you for your patience in hearing me out, 
Our able legislative director, Comrade Omar 
B. Ketchum, who is always at our right hand, 
may wish to mention some other phases of 
our program which I have neglected. I know 
he will want to place in the record a mor 
comprehensive outline of our complete leg. 
islative program. I am sure it is unneces. 
sary for me to sing the praises of Comrade 
Ketchum to your committee, but I do want 
you to know that we have faith in his judg. 
ment and integrity. The services of Com: 
rade Ketchum and our Washington office are 
available, if we can be of assistance to you 

In conclusion, may I remind you that ou 
annual dinner honoring Members of Congress 
who have served in the Armed Forces is 
scheduled for tonight in the big Sheraton 
Hall dining room of the Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
beginning with a hospitality hour in the 
same location at 6:30 p.m. We are arrang- 
ing @ beautiful background, a good Steak 
dinner, wholesome entertainment, and 4 
minimum of speeches, with our usual early 
adjournment. I shall look forward to seeing 
you as honored guests at our dinner, and! 
want to take this opportunity to again ex 
press my sincere appreciation to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and to each member of the com 
mittee, as well as your fine committee staf, 
for the splendid cooperation we have et. 
joyed in the past and the privilege of com: 
ing before you personally with this state 
ment. 

LEGISLATIVE OBJECTIVES OF THE VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, SUB- 
JECT TO THE JURISDICTION OF THE HOovss 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 1955-56 


The following legislative objectives are 
based on resolutions adopted by the 56th 
national encampment of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, and rec: 
ommendations of the VFW national legisla 
tive committee: 

RESOLUTIONS 
Compensation program 

1. To provide $200 per month for total 

isability, $180 for 90 percent, $160 for 8) 
percent, $140 for 70 percent, $120 for 60 per 
cent, $100 for 50 percent, $80 for 40 percent, 
$60 for 30 percent, $40 for 20 percent, and 
$20 for 10 percent in wartime cases, with 8) 
percent thereof in peacetime cases (Res. 17). 

2. To increase the rates of compensation 
for disability due to combat by 25 percent of 
the existing rates (Res. 341, 216). 
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3, To provide that any combination in- 
volving the loss or loss of use of any 2 mem- 

rs or the loss or loss of use of a hand or 
foot together with the loss or loss of use 
of an eye shall be rated as 100 percent disa- 
pility, and to permit the statutory award 
for each disability and for combinations 
(Res. 267). pi 

4. To provide that the disability steps of 
40, 30, 20, and 10 percent shall entitle the 
individual so rated to a _ proportionate 
amount of allowance for dependents (Res. 
a To provide that where adequate medical 
evidence is shown of residual disability from 
tuberculosis that the veteran be rated on 
this in addition to the statutory award of 
$67 (Res. 234). 

6. To provide that except for fraud service 
connection which has been in effect for 10 
or more years shall not be severed (Res. 1-g). 

7. To provide that any physical Gisability, 
including dental disabilities, or any neuro- 
psychiatric or psychiatric disabilities having 
peen found within 5 years from date of dis- 
charge shall be presumed to have been in- 
curred in service unless rebutted by affirma- 
tive evidence of prior existence where it is 
shown that claimant was at any time held 
prisoner by an enemy nation during military 
service in a period of hostilities (Res. 270). 

8. To provide that a person not disnon- 
orably separated from active service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States shali be 
considered to have remained on active duty 
for benefit purposes during the interval be- 
tween the technical time of discharge and 
up to the point when such individual, under 
normal and customary travel conditions, has 
had time to arrive home, in the absence of 
clear evidence of misconduct of such service 
person (Res. 191). 

9, To provide that in any instance where 
the Service Department fails to certify that 
death was due to willful misconduct, the 
VA shall be bound by the certification of the 
Service Department (Res. 1-h). 

10. To provide compensation for unem- 
ployability due to inability when official rec- 
ords show superimposition of neuropsy- 
chiatric disability due to combat (Resolution 
1-d). 

11. To provide that psychosis developing 
within 5 years after separation of a wartime 
overseas veteran from active service be 
deemed to have been incurred in active serv- 
ice for the purpose of hospitalization, med- 
ical treatment and disability compensation 
(Resolution 199). 

12. To provide that diseases of the central 
nervous system shall have a statutory period 
of 3 years to manifest themselves to a 10 
percent degree (Resolution 343). 

13. To include chronic bronchitis as serv- 
ice connected if shown within 1 year follow- 
ing wartime service, provided that the vet- 
eran concerned served overseas (Resolution 
335), 

14. To provide that when a woman lives 
with a veteran for a continuous period of 
years up to the time of his death, or bears 
children by him, such woman shall be rec- 
ognized by the VA as the widow of the vet- 
eran (Resolution 1-f). 

15. To provide compensation for fourth 
child in lieu of wife when satisfactory evi- 
dence of divorce or death is received. through 
amendments to Public Law 877 and Public 
Law 339 (Resolution 170). 

Pension program 

1. To provide a separate and distinct pen- 
sion program applicable to veterans of World 
War I and that said program be consistent 
with their attained age, disabilities, employ- 
ment opportunities and with pension history 
(Resolution 7-51-167). 

2. To provide pension for veterans of all 
wars who are permanently and totally dis- 
abled at the rate of $90 per month, or $105 
at age 65, and $150 where the veteran is in 
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need of regular aid and attendance (Resolu- 
tion 271). 

3. To place individuals (and their sur- 
vivors) who served in the Armed Forces of 
the Tnited States in the Moro Province, in- 
cluding Mindanao, and in the islands of Leyte 
and Samar, between July 4, 1902 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1913, in the same status for pension 
purposes as those who served during the 
Philippine Insurrection (Resolution 56}. 

4. To provide equal benefits to World War 
II and Korean conflict widows, on the same 
basis as benefits now being granted to the 
widows of World War I veterans (Resolution 
215). 

5. To increase pension payable to holders 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor from 
$10 a month to $100 a month (Resolution 43). 

6. To provide that for VA purposes any 
disability with which the holder of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor is afflicted shall be 
presumed to have been incurred in service 
(Resolution 2-b). 

7. To authorize pension upon the basis of 
campaign service (Resolution 2-c). 

8. To make eligible for pension the widows 
and children of veterans who served in 
combat, or had campaign service (Resolu- 
tion 2-d). . 

9. To amend extension 5, 1945 schedule, 
to provide that total and permanent Qdis- 
ability shall be taken to exist regardless of 
degree of disability when a veteran other- 
wise entitled can show that he is unable to 
obtain employment by reason of attained age 
(Resolution 253). 

10. To provide pension to any veteran who 
had campaign medal service if permanently 
and totally disabled, regardless of finding of 
willful misconduct (Resolution 2-f). 

11. To grant non-service-connected pension 
to all veterans who have, or have had, 
syphilis, if otherwise qualified 
tion 342). 

12. To provide that disability incurred 
during active service as the result of the un- 
authorized handling of duds shall not be 
deemed for pension purposes to have re- 
é6ulted from willful misconduct (Resolu- 
tion 2-e). 

13. To provide that a veteran otherwise 
entitled to compensation or pension shall 
not be considered to be following a sub- 
stantially gainful occupation if and when 
his income derived frorn employment does 
not exceed the Federal minimum wage 
(Resolution 2-g). 

14. To strike from pension laws the word 
“employability” (Resolution 60). 

15. To increase the income limitations ap- 
plicable to non-service-connected disability 
and death pensions from $1,400 to $2.000 for 
a claimant without dependents and from 
$2,700 to $3,000 with dependents: and to 
exclude from this consideration all returns 
from insurance whether Government or com- 
mercial insurance (Resolution 252). 

16. To provide the proceeds from life in- 
surance policies used to pay medical or hos- 
pital expenses shall not be considered to be 
income for VA pension purposes (Resolu- 
tion 255). 

17. To provide that all income exemptions 
flowing from applicable State laws shall be 
honored by the VA for pension income pur- 
poses (Resolution 433). 

18. To permit a veteran to waive a portion 
of any type of retirement benefit so as to 
meet the VA income limitations governing 
non-service-connected pension (Resolution 
2-h-136). 

19. To authorize retroactive pension for 
waiting period applicable to rating of 
Puimonary tuberculosis cases (Resolu- 
tion 138). 

Hospital, medical, and domiciliary care, and 
facilities program 

1. Advocating maximum use of VA hos- 
Ppitals (Resolution 3a). 


(Resolu-' 
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2. To make available monthly reports 
showing the number of veterans who have 
applied for hospitalization and been found 
eligible but who have not been physically 
admitted (Resolution 3-c, 24). 

3. To give combat veterans and overseas 
war veterans, who are unable to pay for hos- 
pitalization priority for admission to VA hos- 
pitals in the order named, next only to vet- 
erans who are in need of hospitalization for 
service-connected disabilities (Resolution 
3-d). 

4. To expedite construction of all author- 
ized hospital units and to authorize con- 
struction of additional hospital units in areas 
of the country where the veteran population 
indicates the greatest need (Resolution 3-e). 

5. To construct intermediate hospitals for 
the treatment of chronic diseases adjacent to 
existing hospital units so that they may be 
operated under one management and with 
one staff of physicians (Resolution 3-f). 

6. Opposing the attitude of the American 
Medical Association and the Hoover Commis- 
sion toward veterans’ affairs, and all groups, 
who seek to limit the medical, hospital. or 
domiciliary programs of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration (Resolution 3-g; 6). 

7. To provide a l-year presumption of 
service incurrence of dental defects as to 
those who served overseas in time of war 
(Resolution 3-h). 

8. Recommending: 

(a) That veterans suffering from non- 
service connected tuberculosis, neuro- 
psychiatric, and chronic long-term disabili- 
ties, as well as those suffering from emergency 
conditions be eligible for hospitalization. 

(b) That in relation to contract hospital- 
ization for non-service-connected cases, the 
VA be given the authority to negotiate a 
contract with private institutions to the end 
that veterans suffering from tuberculosis, 
neuropsychiatric and chronic conditions be 
hospitalized in private hospitals or a State 
or county hospital at VA expense if there 
are no VA beds available; and further, that 
the Congress give serious consideration to 
authorizing the VA to give contract hospital 
beds to those cases deemed by the VA to be 
in danger of life or health or are considered 
medical emergencies when there are no VA 
beds available. 

(c) That the definition of a war veteran 
as presently defined be amended to include 
any veteran with active service under honor- 
abie conditions for which a campaign or 
expedition medal was authorized. 

(d) That the possession of a private hos- 
pital insurance contract, entitling the vet- 
eran to treatment in a private hospital should 
not preclude the veteran to hospitalization by 
the VA. 

(e) That VA form 10—P-10 be changed to 
give greater prominence to the affidavit of 
inability to pay for hospital and medical care 
and that all veterans who execute the affi- 
davit be informed of the significance thereof, 
and that such affidavit shall be accepted as 
sufficient proof of applicant’s inability to 
pay (Resolution 62). 

9. To provide legislation that states simply 
and clearly the conditions under which a vet- 
eran, unable to prove service connection for 
his illness or disability may obtain hospitali- 
zation in @ VA hospital (Resolution 264). 

10. To provide chiropractic services to vet- 
erans (Resolution 143-428). 

11. To provide outpatient treatment for 
part III pensions (Resolution 207). 

12. To eliminate addendum VA form 10- 
P-10a to application for hospitalization (Res- 
olution 286). 

13. To provide appropriate care of veteran 
NP patients (Resolution 417). 

14. To provide Congressional Medal of 
Honor veterans with complete medical, sur- 
gical, and dental care, regardless of any other 
requirements (Resolution 195). 
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15. To require sending emergency cases to 
nearest VA or service hospital (Resolution 
314). 

16. To establish an arthritic center at Hot 
Springs, Ark. (Resolution 42). 

17. To open domiciliary medical beds at 
Camp White (Resolution 263). 

18. To increase number of beds at Davis 
Park VA hospital (Resolution 302). 

19. To provide Federal aid for capital ex- 
penditures at State veterans’ homes (Reso- 
lution 46-162). 

20. Opposing any plan of organization 
which seeks to take the hospitals, the medi- 
cal service, or any other essential function 
of the Veterans’ Administration from the ju- 
risdiction of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, and the placing of this function un- 
der the jurisdiction of any other Federal 
agency (Resolution 250). 

Education and training program 

1. To provide educational benefits for 
children of war veterans whose death was due 
to service or who have a service-connected 
disability of such severity so as to preclude 
their participation in any of the training 
programs provided by existing laws (Resolu- 
tion 5-a). 

2. To make it mandatory that additional 
service connection be granted any veteran 
who, while training under the provisions of 
Public Law 16 or Public Law 894 suffers addi- 
tional disability as a result of carrying out 
the recommendations of a training instruc- 
tor or a training officer, and with the further 
provision that any veteran qualifying under 
this law whose disability was incurred prior 
thereto shall be entitled to consideration un- 
der this act if claim is filed within 2 years 
from date of enactment (Resolution 5-b). 

3. To extend educational and vocational 
rehabilitation benefits to veterans who have 
been denied on the basis that they have 
received discharges under other than honor- 
able conditions and later have their dis- 
charges corrected to read “under honorable 
conditions,” but have passed their delimit- 
ing date under applicable laws, with the 
further provision that these veterans have 
2 years from enactment of such legislation 
or 2 years from correction of discharge, 
whichever is later, in which to make appli- 
cation for such benefits (Resolution 5-c). 

4. To extend the educational benefits of 
Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, Public Law 550, during the period of 
time the Selective Service Act is effective, 
and to make eligibility to these benefits ret- 
roactive so as te cover those members of the 
armed service terminated after January 31, 
1955 (Resolution 285). 

5. Endorsing S. 533, a bill to increase the 
education and training allowances under 
Public Law 550 and Public Law 894 (Reso- 
lution 345). 


GI insurance program 


1. To provide that any veteran who has 
been granted a national service life insur- 
ance contract shall not be denied the privi- 
lege of reinstating any lapsed contract or 
contracts because of the condition for which 
service connection has been granted (Reso- 
lution 8-a). 

2. To amend Public Law 23 so that vet- 
erans whose term periods have expired would 
have the same right to obtain new insurance 
as they had before the passage of Public 
Law 23 (Resolution 8b). 

3. To amend Public Law 148, 83d Congress, 
to provide reinstatement privileges within 
3 months after the expiration of the insur- 
ance (Resolution 8-c). 

4. To provide that a veteran adjudged in- 
competent at time of separation from serv- 
ice, or within 120 days thereafter, shall have 
indemnity protection until adjudged com- 
petent (Resolution 8d). 

5. To authorize national service life insur- 
ance protection to those who can meet good 
health requirement and who, prior to April 
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25, 1951, had sought to obtain such protec- 
tion but were denied same because of non- 
insurable health (Resolution 8-e). 

6. To provide that if a veteran has been 
declared permanent and total for insurance 
purposes for a period of 5 years or more and 
has attained the age of 60 years, he shall 
be presumed to have remained so disabled 
for insurance purposes and no longer sub- 
ject to automatic review by the Veterans’ 
Administration to determine whether he has 
regained his ability to follow a substantially 
gainful occupation (Resolution 266). 

7. To permit reinstatement of United 
States Government life insurance and na- 
tional service life insurance (Resolution 
287). 

GI loan program 

1. To continue the direct home-loan pro- 
gram with increased appropriations to in- 
sure the availability of mortgage credit in 
rural areas (Resolution 14-a). 

2. Opposing any increase in the present 
4%, percent interest rate on GI home loans 
and urge a return to the 4-percent rate as 
soon as the fiscal policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the availability of mortgage 
money insure adequate financing at the re- 
duced rate (Resolution 14-c). 

3. Opposing any transfer of functions of 
the VA loan program to the FHA or any other 
Federal agency, either by legislation or ad- 
ministrative action (Resolution 14-d). 

4. To extend the home-loan guaranty pro- 
visions of Public Law 346, 78th Congress 
(Resolution 74). 

5. To require that builders give enforce- 
able written guaranty in the form of insur- 
ance, bond, or escrow money to protect vet- 
erans with respect to roofs, foundations, 
plumbing and heating systems, and struc- 
tural defects in houses on which the VA 
guarantees loans (Resolution 222). 

6. To amend Public Law 702, 80th Con- 
gress, as amended, to eliminate the 50-per- 
cent requirements in the act and provide 
for a grant to be made to eligible veterans 
for the total cost of the construction, re- 
modeling, etc., including the cost of the 
land, of specially adapted housing, said grant 
not to exceed $10,000 (Resolution 232). 

7. To provide adequate loan funds to en- 
able a greater number of worthy and quali- 
fied veterans to become established on farms 
on a sound basis (Resolution 333). 

8. To amend title III, Public Law 346, 78th 
Congress, as amended, so as to extend fil- 
ing dates in cases where veterans affected by 
termination date need new homes due to be- 
ing forcibly evicted by reason of eminent do- 
main (Resolution 410). 

Protection of veterans’ benefit program 


1. Declaring state of emergency with re- 
spect to veterans’ benefit program and direct- 
ing vigorous action to meet and terminate 
the emergency (Resolution 400). 

2. Opposing Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations relating to VA hospitals and vet- 
eran preference in Federal employment, and 
other attacks on pension and compensation 
program (Resolutions 37, 48, 55, 115, 217, 311, 
313, 347, 349). 

3. Opposing any program which has for 
its purpose the combining of social-security 
benefits with VA benefits, and the abolition 
of the Veterans’ Administration as an inde- 
pendent establishment of the Government 
(Resolution 153). 

4. Opposing the extension of rights, bene- 
fits, and privileges granted World War II vet- 
erans to citizens of the United States who 
entered the armed forces of governments 
allied with the United States during World 
War II and to their dependents (Resolution 
85). 

5. To investigate the American Medical 
Association to determine whether the stand 
taken by the association on the veterans’ 
hospital program is motivated by selfish in- 
terest (Resolution 213). 
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6. To reestablish the Federal boarg of h 
pitalization (Resolution 258). ~ 

7. To establish a standing Committee 0 
Veterans’ Affairs in the United States Sensi 
(Resolution 57). 


Veterans’ Administration affairs 


1. To advise the Administrator of Veterany 
Affairs that improved administration Of the 
VA would obviate demands for further 
studies of veterans’ benefits and investiga. 
tion of VA procedures (Resolution 4-a), 

2. Calling on the Administrator of Vet. 
erans’ Affairs to speak more forcibly on be. 
half of veterans and their dependents cop. 
cerning beneficial legislation Pending before 
the Congress, this being an obligation of the 
sacred trust inherent in his high office (Rego. 
lution 4-b). 

3. Recommending that the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs organize within the VA 
a board answerable only to his office for the 
purpose of hearing complaints and mak 
decisions on the legality and Justnesg (o 
unjustness) of VA regulations (Resolution 
4-c). 

4. Recommending that the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs take affirmative action to 
correct noncompliance with the spirit of 
Public Law 361, 77th Congress (Resolution 
4-d). 

5. Recommending cancellation of VA Teg. 
ulation 1028 (A) since it is diametrically in 
conflict with the avowed intent of section 3, 
Public Law 144, 78th Congress (Resolution 
4-e). 

6. Recommending that since the schedule 
of disability ratings employed by the VA, 
1945 edition, has been amended, supple. 
mented, and explained by so many miscella- 
neous VA directives that its present applica. 
tion creates untold, unnecessary confusion, 
this schedule should be brought up to date, 
immediately (Resolution 6-f). 

7. Recommending that since the VA ha 
been directed by Public Law 311, 83d Con- 
gress, that ratings of total and permanent, 
and total disability, in effect for 20 years 
shall not be disturbed, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs notify each veteran entitled 
to this benefit that his claim has been 90 
adjudicated (Resolution 4-g). 

8. Opposing recommendations that the de 
grees 10 percent and 20 percent be stricken 
from the VA's schedule of disability ratings, 
1945 edition (Resolution 4-h). 

9. To amend VA general regulation 525, 
section B, paragraph 4, so as to permit in- 
spection of any outpatient treatment file by 
the accredited representative holding the ap- 
propriate power of attorney (Resolution 38), 

10. Endorsing the continuance of the 
guardianship program of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration (Resolution 165). 

11. Recommending that R. & P. No. 1228 
be amended in such manner that no penalty 
be assessed for any period prior to July 22, 
1954, and that the Veterans’ Administration 
be required to include a warning notice with 
each pension check sent to a veteran or des 
pendent (Resolution 201). 

12. To establish a sufficient number of in- 
termediate beds for aging and chronically 
ill veterans (Resolution 238). 

13. Recommending additional facilities and 
hospitals to shorten the travel distance for 
those needing hospitalization and treatment 
which would help to speed up their recovery 
by enabling them to have more prompt a+ 
tention (Resolution 241). 

14. Recommending issuance of identifica 
tion cards to veterans receiving shock-pro 
ducing drugs (Resolution 242). 

15. Urging the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs to immediately initiate and carry # 
its logical conclusion a comprehensive study 
of the relation of amputations to subse 
quently developed circulatory disturbances 
(Resolution 247). 

16. Urging the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to direct all hospital managers t 
provide private rooms for the use of the 
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ks in interviewing individuals during the 
partion of forms 10-P-10 and 10-P-10a 
(Resolution 256). s J 

17, Recommending elimination of 
ans’ committees (Resolution 259). 

18. Recommending that training of resi- 
gents in VA hospitals be limited to the train- 
ing of qualified doctors who are permanent 
employees Of the VA, who intend to make 
q career of service in VA hospitals, and who 
will engage to serve @ reasonable number of 
years in VA hospitals subsequent to the com- 
sjetion of such training; and that the num- 
per of such trainees be expressly limited to 
those whose services can be utilized by the 
ya when training shall have been completed 
(Resolution 260). 

19, Recommending to the Administrator of 
veterans’ Affairs that doctors’ qualifications 
pe based upon State license laws and that 
doctors who are not specialists be utilized 
in all places where their services can be 
accepted; and that such licensed doctors as 
may be employed under this recommendation 
by the VA be not required to serve as resi- 
dent surgeons (Resolution 261). 

90. To provide that hypertrophic arthritis 
found anywhere in the body shall be con- 
sidered as merely a progression of the arthri- 
tis started by trauma where service connec- 
tion has been granted for traumatic arthri- 
tis (Resolution 268). 

21.To have the VA administratively mod- 
ify the provisions of Extension 2a 1945 Rat- 
ing Schedule so that a veteran shail be rated 
totally disabled effective as of the day on 
which he enters a hospital for treatment of 
service-connected disability; and provide 
that periods during which a veteran is on 
furlough from a hospital where he has been 
admitted for service incurred disability shall 
be considered for rating purposes the same 
as though the veteran actually had remained 
in the hospital (Resolution 269). 

22. To establish uniform effective dates 
under veterans’ regulation No. .1148 (a) and 
VA regulation 1213 (a) (Resolution 272). 

23. Protesting combining of outpatient 
clinic with VA hospital, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
(Resolution 284). 

24. To pay salaries of the medical mem- 
bers of the VA in accordance with, and on 
the same basis as, the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and the United States Public Health 
Service, and be given the same consideration 
inregard to quarters, subsistence and retire- 
ment pay (Resolution 344). 

2. To implement circular No. 19 by issu- 
ing clarification in concrete form setting 
forth the extent that circular No. 19 will be 
placed into effect as pertaining to particular 
ofices or committee assignments within a 
service organization (Resolution 401). 

26. To supplement circular No. 19 by spe- 
cifically prohibiting both medical and dental 
employees of the VA from holding any elec- 
uve or appointive office in the American 
Medical Association or Dental Association 
(Resolution 405). 

27. To provide sufficient funds with which 
the VA may and shall put to work an ade- 
quate staff of experts, especialiy nonmedi- 
cal specialists experienced in industry, whose 
job it shall be to develop a more satisfactory, 
‘omprehensive and realistic disability rating 
t&chedule (Resolution 409). 

28. Urging the VA to institute a change 
in procedure in their present training pro- 
fam of doctors so that as a result of such 
& change those physicians receiving special- 
Wed instructions will be required to serve 
at least 2 years in VA hospitals in part pay- 
ment for training received at VA expense 
(Resolution 418). 

29. Opposing consolidation of VA regional 
Offices (Resolution 426). 

30. Requesting the Administrator of Vet- 
ttans’ Affairs to furnish the director of na- 
tional rehabilitation service, VFW, quarterly, 
* report on the results of the general review 
of disability claims, containing the following 
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items: (1) Number of cases reviewed; (2) 
number of physical examinations ordered; 
(3) number of claims confirmed and con- 
tinued; (4) number of claims wherein there 
was an increase or decrease in disability bene- 
fits; (5) number of service connections sev- 
ered; and, (6) number of cases wherein dis- 
ability benefits were terminated, according 
to the respective regional office Jurisdictions 
(Resolution 434). 





Charley Beneman, Newspaper Man, Makes 
His Last Deadline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorpD, I include an item taken 
from Army Times regarding the recent 
death of Charley Beneman, an associate 
editor for that publication: 

THIRTY 


(By Les Honeycutt) 


Charley Beneman would have yelled long 
and loud about being put to rest on deadline 
day. 

Charley was a newspaperman, accustomed 
to making deadlines. He died last Saturday 
and was buried this Tuesday, our deadline 
day. The pain that was his partner could 
make Charley miss a deadline oniy by put- 
ting him fiat on his back. Otherwise 
Charley would—and did—get to his desk. 
This week he did not make it. 

For the record, Charles H. Beneman, 35, 
Was an associate editor of Army Times since 
the Washington Times-Herald was purchased 
by the Washington Post 18 month ago. At 
the Herald, he was known as Charles Henry 
Beneman. He made sure the name Charles 
Henry did not stick when he came with us. 

“Chariey’s the name here,” he emphati- 
cally told other ex-Herald staffers who came 
to work with us. But except for the modi- 
fication in surname and middle name, 
Charley had not changed. 

Afflicted by pain as he was, Charley was 
still a hustler; a newspaperman who edited 
sometimes-rough copy into a flowing, vivid 
picture that told a story better than any 
halftone could; an imaginative makeup and 
picture editor; above all, a man who worried 
more about other people’s pains than he did 
his own. 

And his own pains were beauts. In hon- 
esty, he didn‘t always smile through them. 
But he never quit. Witness a week ago 
Tuesday: 

Chariey called in and said he’d be a little 
late. He was hurting. But it was deadline 
day and the hurt couldn't keep him from 
coming in to make up our front page and 
worry whether we had enough space for page 
one story Jumps. He came in and finished 
the job. And then apologized that he didn’t 
feel up to sticking around any longer. 

It was his last day in the office. We visited 
him a few days later when the doctor gave 
the go-ahead signal. His first words: “I’m 
sorry to put you to this extra trouble. I wish 
there was something I could do.” He spoke 
of a friend of his—a woman who was momen- 
tarily expecting a baby. “I hope her labor 
pains aren’t too severe.” 

He was being fed intravenously when he 


said it. 
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Well, Charley won't be at his desk across 
from us anymore eating his prized cheese- 
cake with morning coffee that had to be 
steaming hot; he won’t be talking about the 
Cincinnati Reds, a baseball team he adopted 
many years ago even though he never got 
close to the city, but they were underdogs, 
Charley's friends; he won’t be challenging 
reporters to start writing English, and then 
telling them how to; he won’t be calling our 
stockroom for the 1956 calendars which, it 
turned out, he didn’t need because his time 
was up; he won’t be sympathizing with 
others whose temporary miseries were mere 
colds or hangovers, while the perpetual knife 
in his cutup stomach was slashing every- 
thing to pieces except his heart; he won't be 
doing any of these things. 

But, even after a replacement is at his 
desk, that littered piece of mahogany will 
stand as a monument to him. 

Things won’t be the same down here with- 
out him. 





Operation Canned Goods Huge Success at 
Alameda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the employees at the Naval Air 
Station, Alameda, Calif., are always 
looking for the opportunity of serving 
the less fortunate. 

They have done it again. 

While most people were too stunned 
to recognize the plight of the Christmas 
flood victims the NAS group had gone 
into action. 

The best way to tell the story is to 
make available to you the article that 
appeared in the January issue of the 
Bulletin, organ of the Naval Air Station 
Association edited by Jack Griffith. 
OPERATION CANNED Goops HUGE SUCCESS AT 

ALAMEDA 
(By Betty Godzinski) 

You load 101, tons and what do you get? 
Well, in this case you get the warm feeling 
of knowing that you did something more con- 
structive than just expressing sympathy for 
the plight of the Christmas week flood vic- 
tims. You sent them 1014 tons of canned 
goods to prove that you cared. NAS Ala- 
meda’s canned foods drive, sponsored by the 
Naval Air Station Association, was spon- 
taneous but notable for its enthusiasm, effi- 
ciency, and dispatch. 

It all began on Tuesday morning when 
everyone had returned from the New Year 
weekend. “Joe,” said Art Thurston, “what 
do you think of the idea of the association 
sponsoring a canned foods drive on the sta- 
tion for the flood victims?” 

Joseph Manfre was all for it. “Sounds 
like a good idea to me,” he said. “Let's 
get on with it.” President Thurston then 
telephoned Mr. Harold LaJeunesse to get 
the approval of the station command. In 
less time than it takes to tell it, the green 
light was given. 

Things happened fast after that. After 
obtaining Captain French’s approval of the 
project, board meetings were called and the 
motion passed. Details of the drive were 
ironed out quickly and efficiently by people 
who knew that the hungry cannot wait. By 
quitting time that afternoon, thousands of 
pamphlets announcing the drive had been 
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handed out to both civilian and military 
personnel urging all hands to participate. 
On Wednesday large bins to hold the food 
were set up at strategic spots all over the 
station and further plans were made for the 
Salvation Army to accept the food for dis- 
tribution in the Yuba City-Marysville area. 
Thursday morning the food started to pour 
in and the contributions were collected and 
packed. Shortly before noon on Friday, the 
16 flats piled high with cartons of food were 
formally accepted for the Salvation Army’s 
distribution by Senior Capt. Lawrence R. 
Smith, secretary of the northern Califofnia 
and Nevada division. By 3 o’clock Friday 
afternoon all the food was in Marysville 
ready for distribution. Even for an organi- 
zation which never has believed in letting 
grass grow under its feet, that was fast 
moving. 

For a little while on Friday it looked like 
the shipment might be delayed because the 
planes which the Salvation Army had at its 
disposal were busy flying bedding to the flood 
areas and could not take the food that day- 
Then Comadr. R. C. Corlett, who was acting 
commanding officer of the station, assigned 
two Navy cargo planes to fly the food so that 
it was a station project from start to finish. 
It was an operation shared by both civilian 
and military personnel and the cooperation 
of everyone was outstanding and heart- 
warming. 

Senior Captain Smith was very pleased at 
the amount of food contributed. He said 
that it was quite evident that such response 
could only come from the hearts of those 
deeply concerned with the sufferings of 
others. Since food was a high priority item 
it.-would be distributed immediately. Just 
that morning Captain Smith received word 
from Marysville that the Salvation Army 
had to buy canned peas and corn to feed the 
people so our gift could not have come ata 
more opportune time. The food was dis- 
tributed in several ways. In Marysville there 
is a swank night club which, in happier 
times, was filled with music and laughter. 
Now it is filled with mothers trying to soothe 
hungry, frightened children and old people 
bewildered by the terrible torrents which 
have swept away the homes of a lifetime. 
Here the Salvation Army has set up a kitchen 
for mass feeding. To those who have some 
means of cooking for themselves, food parcels 
will be issued. One thing is certain; the 
food went directly from its source to its 
destination and when we sat down to our 
own dinners on Friday night we knew that 
some of the food which we had contributed 
only that morning was being served in 
Marysville that night. 


No Iron Britches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, every so 
often in the voluminous mail which we 
receive we find a letter which in its 
content and expression warms the 
cockles of our heart. 

Today we have heard prolonged de- 
bate on the new mechanical stamp- 
vending machine which is equipped to 
express thanks to those making use of it. 

It seems to me that much of the de- 
bate which we heard is set forth suc- 
cinctly and with appropriate seriousness 
in the letter from a constituent which 
reads as follows: 
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DeaR GOVERNMENT: I’ve read and heard 
about the proposed $4,000 robot stamp sales 
thing, which promises to say “thank you.” 

Need I say, Government, that the idea 
leaves me cold, unless the gadget may be 
ricged to tip its silly top and add, “Sir,” 
“Madam,” “Miss,” or “buster,” as the case 
may be, to its vocabulary. 

I am unable to imagine myself hipping 
about, all titillated because a machine 
spoofed me, nor can I visualize people mak- 
ing polite replies to an iron smart-aleck. 

For 4-cent first-class postage, I vote “yes,” 
if needed to defeat deficit, but for mechanical 
amenities to glorify a deficit—Omigosh. 

I still love you, Government, so long as 
you are Republican, and J’il not despise you 
when and if you become mildly Democratic, 
but iron britches and iron curtains supply 
no need so far as I know. 

Respectfully, 
EDWIN BaRGER. 


A Little Patience Is Needed Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in the January 9 issue of 
the Fairfield (Iowa) Daily Ledger sug- 
gests the exercise of patience in solving 
the matter of farm surpluses. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues 
who would expect miracles in the change 
from a wartime economy to production 
for peacetime needs. Progress is being 
made in the working out this problem 
and certainly patience will be rewarded 
through the sound program designed to 
reduce the surpluses still further. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A LITTLE PATIENCE Is NEEDED HERE 


Administration leaders say that in the 
last year and a half they have moved five 
and a half times as much of the surplus 
crops from Government warehouses as had 
been moved in a similar period by the previ- 
ous administration. 

The announcement of the fact seems to 
indicate that the farm policy is going to be 
built around reducing the surpluses rather 
than increasing subsidies which would only 
pyramid them. 

It is our guess that the soil-bank plan 
will be adopted in some form. But it will 
go farther than that. It is rather clear that 
Secretary Benson is warming up to the plan 
suggested by Howard Hill, president of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation of paying 
farmers rental for land that is put into soil 
building crops. But, more important, he is 
insisting that it be tied to some plan to 
use up the surplus now in Government ware- 
houses. 

The plan which was first suggested by 
Dave Livington of Washington, Iowa, of 
paying farmers in stored grains at a reduced 
price is gaining a lot of acceptance in ad- 
ministration circles. However, we suspect 
that many farmers will regard this as too 
slow, even though they may admit that it 
is sound. 

We've been living in a world where every 
individual with a problem has been looking 
to the Government to solve it for him before 
sunrise day after tomorrow. There’s not 
much disposition to work our way out. of 
difficulties. A little patience and more gen- 
eral acceptance of the principle that what’s 
good for all is good for each would help. 


F. ebruary Y 


State of the Nation—January 1956 an 
the Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKs 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVgs 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reas, 
of unanimous consent granted me go to 
do, I herewith call to your attention and 
that of ail the distinguished Member; 
of this legislative body a front-page 
article appearing in the Christi 
Science Monitor for Friday, February 3 
1956, by the distinguished corresponden, 
Joseph C. Harsch. 

It follows: 

STATE OF THE NATION—JANUARY 1956 an 
THE DEMOCRATS 


(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


The month of January was a cold an 
bleak one for the Democratic Party of the 
United States. 

The Democrats had expected some poarch. 
ing on their old New Deal preserves, 

They .i1ad not expected what actually 
happened. 

When the various proposals President 
Eisenhower sent to the Congress during th 
fabulous month of January are added w 
they total an Eisenhower-proposed legisla. 
tive program for election year 1956 which 
gets into almost all the areas of the Truman 
proposed legislative program of 1948, 

Here are the items of similarity: 

1. In 1948 President Truman proposed new 
laws to halt rising prices. In January of 
this year Mr. Eisenhower raised the subject 
of standby controls over installment credit 
for the purpose of keeping prices from rising, 

2. In 1948 Mr. Truman proposed a Federal 
health program. In January Mr. Eisenhower 
proposed expanded action in the field of 
Federal health. 

3. In 1948 Mr. Truman proposed new Fed: 
eral aid to education. In January Mr. Eisen 
hower proposed extended Federal aid fa 
school construction. 

4. In 1948 Mr. Truman proposed new civil. 
rights legislation. In January Mr. Eisen 
hower proposed an investigation into alleged 
denials of civil rights. 

5. In 1948 Mr. Truman proposed an it 
crease in the minimum wage. Mr. Eisen 
hower proposed an increase last year, and 
Congress acted upon it. 

6. In 1948 Mr. Truman proposed a revision 
of the immigration laws. This is a standing 
Eisenhower proposal, repeated in Janualy. 

7. In 1948 Mr. Truman favored extensidt 
of Federal grain-storage facilities—the thing 
the farmers thought they needed most a 
that time. In January Mr. Eisenhower pr0- 
posed a list of various benefits for farmers. 

These are the overlaps of the Truman 198 
and Eisenhower 1956 programs. There is, of 
course, a vitally important difference of dé 
gree. The areas coincide. The prograls, 
for the most part, do not. 

There is only one item on the 1948 Trumal 
list which does not appear on the current 
Eisenhower list. That is housing. In 10 
Mr. Truman wanted Federal housing aid 
ayercome what he called the housing crisis 
This January Mr. Eisenhower proposed § 
slowdown in the housing program as & prt 
tection against inflation. In the meantimé, 
of course, there has ceased to be what could 
be called a housing crisis. 

In 1948 the Truman proposals were tossed 
into a special session of the Congress, sum 
moned after the conventions, which, of 
course, refused to act on them and 4 
journed. Mr. Truman stumped the county 
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n this issue of nonperformance by the Con- 
. ess, and won the election. 
as Mr. Eisenhower has sent his proposals to 
gress in January of election year, giv- 
y of time to act and supporting 
the proposals by a budget which would 
rovide more money for these projects 
ae was allocated to them under the last 
Truman budget. The Republican candidate 
this year may well be able to run on enact- 
ment of many of the Eisenhower proposals. 
The sum total of all this is what the Demo- 
cratic Party strategists had not anticipated. 
they knew that some of the old Truman 
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rason am areas would be expropriated by 
a the Republicans of 1956, but they never an- 
land MH ticipated that all of them (except for the 
ners obsolete housing issue) would be taken over. 
‘Page what the Democrats are to do about it is 
Stian not an easy question for them to answer. 
Ty 3 They can’t be “against” projects which have 


been Democratic stock in trade for nearly 8 
years. The Stevensonians are so committed 
to a middle-road program in the image of 
Fisenhower that they dare not try to move 
further to the left. 

In effect, the leading Democratic candidate, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, appears to have little 
choice except to promise to carry out some- 
thing like the Eisenhower program—more 
eficiently and more effectively than Repub- 
licans can carry it out. 

Of course, in both parties the extreme posi- 
tions are open for exploitation. There are 
Democrats to both left and rigiit of Steven- 
son, just as there are Republicans to both 
left and right of Eisenhower (although more 
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be: toright than to left). But the professional 
isla. politicians doubt that there is much profit- 
hich able picking to be done in those far areas 
an: when the majority of the voters appear to be 


fairly contented with things as they are. 

More and more, it looks as though Mr. 
Stevenson and the still-unnamed Republican 
candidate will vie with each other over 
who can best execute programs in agreed 
areas of concern. 
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‘f HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

vil. OF NEW YORK 

rf IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 7, 1956 

A Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 

nj | Pleased to call attention to the following 
editorial that appeared in the New York 

on Journal-American of February 3, 1956. 

ng It accurately portrays the sentiments of 

ry. the majority of Americans: 


PostTaL RATES 


The disposition of the Congress, as inter- 
preted by Chairman Tom Murray of the Post 
Office Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives, is to reject a proposed increase in 
postal rates. 

We think this would clearly and properly 
serve the public interest in the matter. 

It is true that President Eisenhower drew 
his recent picture of a balanced Federal 
budget largely on the presumption that 
Congress would go along with his recom- 
mendation for higher postal rates. 

It would now appear that the presumption 
Was not soundly based, and the same thing 
sn in some degree for the recommenda- 

n, 

The idea that the postal service must of 
necessity be rendered at a profit does noi fit 
any part of the pattern of our national 
experience. It makes its real and better 
Profits in other vital ways. One of the 
Teasons, and a very big one, that America 
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has been progressive and prosperous to a 
degree without precedent in the history of 
the world is that the postal service draws 
the far corners of the country together 
swiftly, accurately and at small cost. 

This has put life into the vast resources of 
the nation for information and instruction. 
It hss put energy and sinew into business 
and industry. It has quickened the whole 
pace of our national life. If it is a subsidy, 
it has been in the good interests of all the 
peopie. 





Imports of Frozen Tuna From Abroad 
Threaten Domestic Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


iF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
most timely article by one of my con- 
stituents, Mr. Charles F. A. Mann, was 
published in the February issue of the 
magazine Diesel Progress. The article 
points up the tremendous damage done 
to the American incustry by the in- 
creasing imports of frozen tuna from 
abroad. It shows the need for im- 
mediate remedial action by Congress. 

The article follows: 

DIESEL AND EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY FACE LARGE 

Loss IN MARINE SALES UNLESS EXISTING 

FisH Import SITUATION CORRECTED 


(By Chas. F. A. Mann) 


Due to the strange workings of our foreign 
policy laid down after the end of World 
War II, one of the unique shipbuilding in- 
dustries of the United States faces virtual 
extinction. The Pudget Sound yards, par- 
ticularly the highly specialized wood and 
diesel yards at Tacoma, that have turned 
out in the past 15 years nearly 1,000 ships 
of every size from the smallest landing craft 
and midget minesweepers, to trollers, purse 
seiners, the largest and most complex tuna 
clippers ever built, and lastly the largest 
fieet of nonmagnetic minesweepers ever 
built in one city, $34 million worth, face a 
crisis due to the Department of State's in- 
sistence we lean over backward and give 
North Pacific Ocean fisheries over to Japan 
and let them dump their frozen whole fish 
into our west coast canneries by the boat- 
load. 

In a nutshell, to placate Japan and keep 
them leaning in the proper direction at the 
conference table, the huge Pacific coast fish- 
eries centered at Los Angeles, San Diego, the 
Columbia River, and Puget Sound, are being 
squeezed out of existence. The past year 
wound up with about 70 percent of the total 
poundage of all species of tuna used by 
southern California canneries coming from 
Japan in the form of frozen whole fish by the 
boatload. This, despite the fact that the 
tuna clipper fleet has spent a year of limping 
production, with weeks’ and months’ delays 
at the docks waiting to be unloaded; four 
price cuts for the raw frozen fish, and frantic 
efforts to alarm the Eisenhower Government 
that the huge investment of tuna clippers, 
the large payroll of fishermen, and the finan- 
cial structure under which these #350,000 
clippers are put together deteriorates daily. 

And no new tuna clipper construction in 
Tacoma yards, long the major building cen- 
ter for the southern California fleet, for the 
past 4 years. The whole tuna fleet is aging 
rapidly; no new construction and normal 
losses by accidents and retirements is caus- 
ing a steady shrinkage. Tacoma at the peak 
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prior to World War II’s ending, had 11 boat- 
yards employing around 800 of the highest 
skilled shipbuilders in the Nation. Today 
there are 4 yards in active operation with 
a force of 350 skilled workers, which faces 
further reduction to 150 within the next 4 
months unless their major peacetime cus- 
tomer, the fishing industry, can be gotten 
back on its feet. 

To make matters worse, the tuna fisheries 
are not the only branch of the fishing indus- 
try that sustained the wood and diesel yards. 
The same attitude toward throwing open the 
Pacific fishing industry to Japan, with its 
low labor costs and huge army of eager fish- 
ermen, has also struck the once vast north 
Pacific salmon industry square in the face. 
Japan, with huge fleets of mother ships and 
smaller net boats, is roaming the whole 
North Pacific Ocean, as far as the Gulf of 
Alaska, and a great drop in all salmon runs 
in western Alaska streams has suddenly 
taken place, with the inevitable result in 
great losses to the trollers and purse seiner 
fieets, and consequent vanishing of this 
branch of work for the boatyards, and reduc- 
tion in the market for diesels and equipment. 

Because of the peculiar and potent tie 
between the Tacoma boatyards which have 
turned out the majority of the southern 
California tuna clipper ships, and the Cali- 
fornia tuna industry, and the fact that a 
great many of the California clippers are 
owned in part or totally by Tacomans, the 
coastwise aspect of the case, coupled with 
the great financial ramifications involved, 
have already alerted Congress, and several 
hearings of its committees have been held 
last fall and winter, to lay down the policies 
necessary to give speedy relief to this situa- 
tion. Never before in west coast history has 
competition of foreign raw fish been the 
cause of a situation that prevails today. Ex- 
cerpts from the testimony given by the 
American Tuna Boat Association before the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee hearing in November tell the 
glaring realities that bring on this crisis: 

1. In 1948 approximately 9 million pounds 
of frozen tuna were imported from Japan. 
In 1955 it will almost hit 170 million pounds 
or more than 70 percent of all tuna canned in 
southern California canneries. 

The domestic tuna fishing industry cannot 
exist one more season on a mere 30 percent of 
the total raw fish market. 

2. These figures are more striking in the 
face of an actual decline in imports of Jap- 
anese canned tuna that bypasses American 
canneries as well as American tuna fisher- 
men, 

3. The picture grows more complex when 
one considers the tremendous annual in- 
crease in canned tuna consumption by the 
Unitedy States market. The present rate 
of growth indicates that if all Japanese 
tuna, both canned and frozen raw for pro- 
cessing in California plants were stopped, 
the wood aid diesel shipbuilding industry 
would have to construct over 100 giant-size 
clippers with from 3 to 6 diesel engines each, 
and costing an average of $400,000 a piece at 
today’s market prices for materials, equip- 
ment, and labor—just to catch up with de- 
layed replacements and added capacity of the 
fleet to produce raw fish enough to supply 
today’s high and constantly rising demand 
for canned tuna products. 

4. Employment in the tuna fleet is down to 
an even 2,000. When one considers that the 
average annual income of every tuna fisher- 
man and officer, under the complex share 
system, exceeds $12,000 per man, the magni- 
tude of the effect on the economy of the west 
coast grows more striking. 

5. Profits on sales of American-caught tuna 
are down to one-tenth of what they were in 
1948. So they buy no new diesels or no new 
ships. 

Basically it is 1 simple question of our do- 
good global foreign policy already wrecking 
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one of America’s and the world’s unique and 
highly mechanized industries. All it takes 


is a drastic percentage limit on imports of - 


Japanese frozen tuna—a limit to the gross 
annual consumption in the United States of 
America that can be imported from Japan 
or anywhere else, on a fixed percentage basis, 
so our Own complex tuna fisheries and ship- 
building industry can survive and maintain 
its pool of skilled talent, the finest on earth, 
and the outlets for the fantastic line of 
equipment and engines it uses, open. 

Forty million dollars worth of shipyard 
and equipment orders can go on the books 
in 90 days if Congress will shut off Japanese 
raw-tuna imports. Another $15 million of 
the same type of shipyards orders will go 
on the books in 4 months if Japanese fish- 
eries are pushed back 700 miles from the 
Alaska coastal waters. Meanwhile, the Taco- 
ma Shipyard Association, the solid core of 
the building industry of the Northwest, has 
banded together and launched a campaign 
to alert all components of the complex fish- 
ing, shipyard, diesel engine and equipment 
industries to unite and tell Congress this 
month they will not sit idly by and let inter- 
national politics ruin a great industry with 
national ramifications in 300 industries, be- 
sides the basic shipyard and fishermen’s 
own payrolls which have helped build 
the whole west coast. 

Here is a call to the diesel and allied indus- 
tries to save a portion of its great market by 
direct appeal to every Congressman and Sen- 
ator. 


It Is Necessary to Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the fol- 
lowing article by Messrs. Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of February 
5, 1956. In it is described a recent talk 
with Dr. Arnhost Heidrich, former Sec- 
retary General of the Czech Foreign 
Office: 

Ir Is Necessary To Horr 
(By Joseph and Siewart Alsop) 


WASHINGTON.—In the Eisenhower-Eden 
joint declaration there is a single reference 
to the “hundred million people in what were 
once 10 independent nations” who are “‘com- 
pelled to work for the glorification of the 
Soviet Commynist State.” But the refer- 
ence is purely fermal. No one thinks any 
more that any serious attempt will be made 
to loosen the Soviet grip on the satellite 
states. Even so, it may be worth describing 
a recent talk with Dr. Arnhost Heidrich, 
former Secretary General of the Czech For- 
eign Office. One of these reporters first in- 
terviewed Dr. Heidrich in the gilded Czernin 
Palace, in Prague, in the spring of 1948, a 
few weeks after the Communist seizure of 
Czechoslovakia. The interview was a mem- 
orable one. Dr. Heidrich was quite astonish- 
ingly frank, warning the reporter that the 
Soviet appetite would by no means be satis- 
fied with Czechoslovakia. Then, toward the 
end, he turned the interview around. Would 
there soon be war between the Soviet Union 
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and the United States? The reporter replied 
that he thought not—a long period of armed 
tension seemed more likely. 

“Then,” said Dr. Heidrich, ‘‘there is noth- 
ing left. I must escape.” 

Escape he did. He now lives, with his 
wife (who escaped also) in a small house in 
the Washington suburbs, where he leads the 
strange dusty life of a political refugee. 
Perhaps once or twice a year, Dr. Heidrich 
and the reporter who interviewed him in 
the Czernin Palace meet again to chat about 
the world. It is always a rewarding experi- 
ence, since Dr. Heidrich has a remarkable 
insight into the world situation. But it is 
also, somehow, rather sad. 

Dr. Heidrich, a chunky, stout man with 
an odd resemblance to the late W. C. Fields, 
tends to judge the present by the past. He 
often reverts to the time when he went to 
Moscow with the Czech delegation which was 
brusquely warned by Stalin against joining 
the Marshall plan. As secretary of the dele- 
gation, Dr. Heidrich took notes of the con- 
versation in the Kremlin. He recalls how, 
in a moment of expansiveness after deliver- 
ing his ultimatum, Stalin told the cowed 
Czechs a good deal about his plans for the 
world. 

“Our first task,’’ Stalin said to the Czechs, 
“is to tear down the power positions of the 
United States, both in Europe and Asia. 
Once this is done, England and France will 
be too weak to resist the pressure.” 

Dr. Heidrich is convinced that the Soviets 
have never wavered an inch from their pur- 
pose of dominating all Europe and Asia, how- 
ever much their methods may have changed. 
He sees last summer’s summit conference at 
Geneva as just another means to the same 
end. 

“Geneva—a catastrophe, a disaster,” he 
says, with a sharp, chopping gesture of both 
arms. “Every year they gain something, but 
now is much worse. Before, you had some- 
thing. They feared your bombs. But now, 
nothing. They know since Geneva you will 
not use your bombs. They have nothing to 
fear.” 

He pauses a2 moment, placing his fingers 
together in a judicial gesture. 

“Always before I am wondering, how can 
the West win this cold war? So many ad- 
vantages on the Soviet side. Flexible. They 
decide—they act. No public opinion. If the 
people must sacrifice, the people sacrifice. 
But at least they were afraid of you, and 
now no longer. Now I do not see at all how 
the cold war can be won.” 

How about the “liberation” policy for win- 
ning the cold war, about which so much was 
heard in 1952? Dr. Heidrich smiles thinly, 
and picks his words carefully. “Mr. Dulles 
has said that the time will come when Soviets 
realize control of satellites is more anxious 
than advantageous. I am very pessimistic. 
Skeptical.” But, he adds quickly, the Presi- 
dent’s Christmas message to the satellite 
people was good. “People who live under 
such conditions are always happy to have 
occasion to hope.” 

Yet, surely by now, the more intelligent 
Czechs must realize that Czechoslovakia will 
not be freed? Dr. Heidrich’s short arms fall 
heavily into his lap, and for the first time 
his round, oddly merry face looks drained 
and old. He shrugs again. “To live it is 
necessary to hope,” he says. Then he gets 
heavily to his feet, says farewell with elabo- 
rate courtesy, and starts off on the long walk 
to the small house where his wife bakes de- 
licitous little cakes, and where hope lives 
stubbornly and illogically on. 


Imports of Frozen Tuna Threaten 
Domestic Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVvgg 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of the Diesel Progress cg), 
ries some striking figures relative to im- 
ports of frozen tuna and the impact 
thereof upon domestic industry. Thess 
imports have done great damage t 
American fishing and shipbuilding jp. 
dustries, and threaten to destroy jm. 
portant segments of them. I place thes 
figures in the Recorp for the informa. 
tion of the Members of Congress: 

ONE OF AMERICA’S UNIQUE INDUSTRIES Ficry 
DESTRUCTION—UNLIMITED IMPORTS oF Fyo. 
ZEN TUNA HAS STOPPED TUNA CLIPPER Coy. 
STRUCTION, IDLED THE GREAT PACIFIic Tyna 
FLEET AND STOPPED PURCHASES From 30) 
SUPPLIERS SCATTERED OVER ALL Parts oF TH 
NaTION 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 


1. Imports of frozen tuna: 1948, 9,143,009 
pounds; 1955, 172 million pounds, 

2. Percentage of United States consump 
tion imported: 1948, 2.8; 1955, 72.4. 

3. Imports of canned tuna: 1948, 8,302,000 
pounds; 1955, 32,162,400 pounds. 

4. Domestic producers’ share of the United 
States market: 1948, 91.4; 1955, 46.1. 

5. Index of fishermen’s earnings: 1948, 100; 
1955, 60. 

6. Index of prices paid for fish to American 
producers: 1948, 100; 1955, 69.4. 

7. Index of profit on sales to processors: 
1948, 100; 1955, minus 44.2. 

8. Decline in the bait boat fleet: 1952, 210 
vessels; 1955, 165 vessels, a decline of 21 per- 
cent and 14 percent in capacity in just 3 
years. 

9. Japanese high seas tuna fleet: 1951, 272 
vessels; 1955, 436 vessels, an increase of 
percent and 151 percent in capacity in just 
4 years. 

10. Only four United States tuna clippers 
commissioned from 1953-55. 

A GRIM PICTURE FOR A GREAT INDUSTRY 

With per-vessel production off 30 percent; 
our share of the market down to less than 
50 percent of consumption; vessel employ- 
ment down 20 percent; share earnings down 
40 percent and profits changed to losses. 

Imports of tuna are up 1,300 percent and 
the foreign share of our market is now past 
50 percent. All while consumption of tuna 
in the United States of America has growl 
rapidly. 

The great Pacific fleet, the most efficient 
and highly mechanized fishing vessels eve 
created, involves not only the operating and 
owning personnel, all of whom work 0 
shares, but the north Pacific shipyards that 
produce these magnificent diesel ships, 
diesel engine builders and supply and equlp- 
ment industries scattered in 35 States all 
face a total loss of their great market in th 
fishing industry. 

Immediate action by Congress and the ad 
ministration is necessary to save the indus] 
from ruin. 

Ills of the tuna industry are already pres 
ing hard on the great salmon, crab, halibut 
and herring fisheries of the Nation. 
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farmers Reply to the Question, Will Soil 
Bank Work? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
this House voted by a substantial ma- 
jority last year to discontinue the slid- 
ing scale of parity price supports and 
yeturn to 90 percent on the basic com- 
modities. Had the Senate taken similar 
action, much of the suffering ana loss of 
income on the farms of this country that 
nas taken place during the past year 
would have been avoided. It is to be 
hoped that when the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Senate reports out the 
measure it is presently considering, they 
will concur with the action the House 
took last year. 

The soil-bank plan proposed by this 
administration, if taken in conjunction 
with 90-percent price supports for our 
pasic commodities, with a production 
payment covering meat, milk, eggs, poul- 
try, fruit, and vegetables equal to the 
difference between the price at which 
these commodities sell on the market 
and 90 percent of parity, this difference 
to be determined by the Department of 
Agriculture, such a program would re- 
lieve the agricultural situation and put 
the farming industry back again on its 
feet. The farmer has always demon- 
strated that he was willing to accept pro- 
duction controls, if it would give him an 
income that would permit him to meet 
his fixed overhead, and have enough left 
over to feed, clothe, and educate his 
family. The vote last year on wheat- 
acreage allotments demonstrated that 
fact quite clearly. No matter what such 
a program costs, it will be cheap com- 
pared to what will happen if this situa- 
tion is permitted to continue until it 
breeds a depression such as we had in 
the early thirties. 

The American farmer is honest, indus- 
trious, and patriotic. He has always an- 
swered the call of his country when he 
was asked to produce food and more food. 
He was told not so long ago that food 
would win the war and that it would 
also write the peace. At his country’s 
call, he expanded his production and al- 
though his sons were drafted into the 
army; with the aid of his wife and 
daughters, he kept the food and fiber 
coming in from the American farms in 
the volume required to feed and clothe 
our military forces, our factory workers 
and our allies, who were engaged in the 
conflict. 

When the war had been won and the 
peace had been written, the farmer re- 
celved no reconversion payment such as 
industry received; no depletion allow- 
ance of 2714 percent as has heen allowed 
and is still being allowed the oil, gas and 
mining industry. But he was told by 
those whose duty it was to protect him 
that he “had been living in a dream 
world” and that nobody expected it to 
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last. Someone in the Department of 
Agriculture, over the signature of Secre- 
tary Benson, wrote a letter praising a 
megazine article that branded the 
farmer as an undesirable citizen and 
compared him to a hog with its jowls in 
a trough.’ If accepting a Government 
subsidy brands the farmer as a hog, 
then business and transportation should 
share the disgrace along with him, be- 
cause for every subsidy dollar the farmer 
has received, business and transportation 
has received 39 subsidy dollars during 
the same period. 

The farmer has always fed and clothed 
this Nation better than any nation was 
ever fed and clothed in the history of 
the world; and the only charge brought 
against the farmer today is that he is 
doing his job just a little too well. 

Industry and business responded nobly 
to its country’s call, producing the steel 
and the armament that their country 
needed. But check the difference in the 
way this country rewarded the patriot- 
ism shown by industry and the way it 
has rewarded the same patriotism evi- 
denced by the American farmer. It is 
true that between October 17, 1933 and 
November 30, 1953, the Federal Govern- 
ment has taken up a tab for losses on 
agricultural products amounting to 
$1,194,800,000. But during that same 
period, the Government picked up a tab 
for business in reconversion payments 
amounting to $40,787,864,000; with sub- 
sidies to shipping and airlines amounting 
to $5 billion more. So it is evident from 
these figures that business, transporta- 
tion, and industry received 39 times the 
amount in post-war adjustment than 
has gone to agriculture. These figures 
are taken from Government Subsidy His- 
torical Review, under date of June 3, 
1954, obtainable from the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. The foreword is 
written by the Honorable Ciirrorp R. 
Hope, of Kansas, who was chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture at 
the time these figures were compiled. 

There is no valid reason why the farm- 
ers of the United States should not be 
paid parity prices for the food and fiber 
that feeds and clothes this Nation. 
Every other segment of our industry is 
receiving cost of production, plus a 
profit—a profit that is sometimes more 
than a reasonable profit. It would be to 
the interest of the entire economy to 
have a prosperous agriculture in this 
Nation. 

The farmer is not only a producer, he 
is a consumer; and the best market in 
the world today for the products of 
American business and industry; and 
why anyone would seek to force him to 
accept the role of an inferior citizen is 
beyond my comprehension. 

I am appending hereto, statements by 
a number of farmers in my home State 
which will give the reader an idea how 
farmers in Missouri feel about the pres- 
ent plight of the American farmer, and 
what they think should be done about it. 
These men are good, solid, reasonsible 
farmers and are good citizens. They 


are not radicals by any stretch of the 
imagination. I hope my colleagues will 
read their views on this situation. I 
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think we can all do so with profit to 
ourselves and our country. 

Let me close, Mr. Speaker, by saying 
that regardless of what the farm pro- 
gram turns out to be, unless we have 90 
percent of parity price supports for all 
farm products, the program, however 
good it might otherwise be, will fail to 
correct this situation. Prices are of the 
utmost importance. 

Four hundred thousand farmers have 
already been forced off of their farms. 
The need is imperative and must be met 
now, not in 1957 or 1958, but now, or 
thousands more will share the same fate 
before 1956 becomes history. 

The statements referred to follow: 
FARMERS’ REPLY TO THE QUESTION: WILL SOIL 

BaNK WorxK? 


Last month we ran results on a question- 
naire sent out to a number of farmers. It 
created so much interest that we include here 
the results and comments of a second such 
survey. The 19 questions listed below all 
pertain to the soil-bank plan. They were 
sent to about 150 farmers. Returns were 
amazing. The fact that most every set of 
questions was returned, gave evidence that 
farmers were fully aware of the much ado 
about farm affairs. Their answers also indi- 
cated that they are considerably more alert 
on the problems of low agricultural income 
than some given them credit for. Below is a 
sample questionnaire with a tabulation of 
the answers. 

SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Should soil bank be voluntary? Volun- 
tary, 68; compulsory, 18. 

2. Should grazing be allowed of acres di- 
verted to soil bank? Yes, 39; no, 46. 

3. Should farmers be allowed to harvest 
grass seed from acres diverted to soil bank? 
Yes, 42; no, 43. 

4. Should farmers be allowed to harvest 
hay crop from acres diverted to soil bank? 
Yes, 31; no, 54. 

5. Should farmers be required to mow 
acres diverted to soil bank? Yes, 48; no, 32. 

6. Should farmers spend all the money 
received from Government under soil bank 
agreement on soil building practices on these 
diverted acres? Yes, 11; no, 71. 

7. In normal years approximately half a 
million acres of Missouri cropland lies idle. 
Should these acres be included among those 
receiving payment under the soil-bank pro- 
posals? Yes, 22; no, 64. 

8. Some farmers feel that they need more 
acres to profitably utilize their machinery 
and time. Do you have acres that you can 
afford to keep out of production? Yes, 38; 
no, 48. 

9. Have you acres that you would plant in 
grass under such an agreement? Yes, 58; 
no, 24. 

10. Have you acres that you would plant 
in trees under such a proposal? Yes, 8; no, 
81. 

11. In your opinion what would be desir- 
able number of years for duration of such 
soil-bank agreements with farmers? Thirty- 
four answered 3 years and under; 34 an- 
swered 5 years; 6 answered 10 years; 1 an- 
swered 10 to 15 years. 

12. Should soil-bank proposal include your 
best land? Yes, 3. Your poorest land? 
Yes, 23. Both? Yes, 59. 

13. Should a limit be placed on the num- 
ber of acres farmers could lease to Govern- 
ment? For example a farmer might desire 
to lease his entire farm to Government. 
Favor limit, 50; no limit, 37. 

14. You have fixed costs such as interest, 
insurance, taxes, etc. What, in your opin- 
ion, would be a fair payment per acre for 
keeping cropland idle under a soil-bank 
agreement? Twenty-eight answered $15 per 
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acre of cropland or less; 11 answered $16 to 
$26 per acre of cropland; 26 answered $26 to 
$35 per acre of cropland; and 7 answered $35 
to $100 per acre of cropland. 

15. Do you consider the soil-bank pro- 
posals as a farm program with the idea of 
the Government leasing enough land to cut 
production to the point that farm prices will 
rise as a result of farm commodities be- 
coming scarce on the market (yes, 18), or 
do you consider it merely as a conservation 
measure that is only a part of an overall 
farm program? Yes, 56. Both? Yes, 7. 

16. How much would the Government be 
required to pay you per acre before you 
would be willing to lease them your entire 
farm? Eight answered $10 per acre or less; 
26 answered $11 to $25 per acre; 19 answered 
$25 to $40 per acre; 16 answered $40 to $100 
per acre. 

17. In your opinion, will the soil-bank pay- 
ments be adequate to compensate for low 
prices farm commodities are bringing at the 
market? Yes, 11; no, 75. 

18. Do you feel that the soil bank is the 
answer to the farm problem? Yes, 10; no, 
72; partially, 7. 

19. You do not know exactly what type of 
a soil-bank proposal will be considered by 
the next Congress. In view of what you 
do know about the soil-bank proposals, how 
do you think it would fit into your own per- 
sonal farm operation? Fill in oyur remarks 
in the space below. 

Included are typical answers to this ques- 
tion. 

Phil M. Smith, Williamsburg, former State 
director of the PMA, stated: “Don’t think 
the soil-bank plan will answer the farmers 
problem. Most family-size farms need every 
acre of their productive land now to make 
a living and won’t be interested in renting 
any good land to the Government. Plenty 
of marginal land can be rented but that will 
not cut production or be much of a soil-con- 
servation measure. The soil-bank plan will 
not fit my personal farm operation. On 640- 
acre farm I have 320 acres of cropland and 
need it all to furnish feed for my livestock, 
From past experience would say that the 
soil-bank plan is impossible to administer 
so it will achieve the desired results.” 

Senator George Spencer, of Columbia, 
chairman of the Missouri Senate Agriculture 
Committee, asks, “How is a reduction in grain 
acreage going to help hog and beef cattle 
prices?”? Senator Spencer pointed out that 
the soil-bank prospects have not increased 
grain-future prices. 

Lawrence Laney, Pleasant Hope, has a dairy 
and poultry farm. He explained: “I doubt 
if it would help me as I buy more grain than 
I produce. I do think it would help the 
grain farmer if enough acres are taken out 
of production. It could hurt the dairy 
farmer if idle acres are allowed to be grazed 
or mowed for hay.” 


AVERAGE PAYMENT TOO SMALL 


Frank Rea, of Branson, raises beef cattle 
and hogs. He remarked: “I think the soil 
bank would have very little direct effect on 
my operation as I pasture my entire acreage. 
If the acres diverted to grass are pastured 
and hay mowed off them, there would be a 
tendency to increase cattle numbers. If 
$750 million was the annual cost of the soil 
bank and each of 6 million farmers took part, 
the average would be $125, a magnificent 
sum for the easing of the price squeeze we 
are getting now. Even two or three billion 
dollars were put into it, the average pay- 
ment to each farm would be too small to be 
of material assistance in itself. If the re- 
duced production resulted in something near 
a shortage, then the increased price for the 
smaller production might materially increase 
the farm income. A big enough drought 
might do the same thing, and if both came 
together, some people might long for some 
surplus.” 
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State Senator James P. Kelly, of Trenton, 
writes: “My own operation is mostly grass 
so it wouldn’t be of much help to me per- 
sonally. If it works, or is to work, it must 
be considered only a segment of a many- 
sided operation.” 

Raymond Roberts, Moberly, said, “I would 
be in favor of a try for any program that 
would tend to bring the production and de- 
mand into closer balance. I believe that 
there would be a better chance of the soil- 
bank proposal doing permanent good if the 
payments were made in surplus commodi- 
ties instead of cash.” 

W. F. and Donald E. Rages, of Smithton, 
are partners. Donald said, “I don’t think any 
such plan will be adequate to alleviate the 
present plight of the average farmer caught 
in a ‘vicious high cost-low farm price 
squeeze.’ It seems to me that any farm 
leader, farm organization, or Agriculture De- 
partment official advocating the soil-bank 
plan as the solution to the present farm 
problem is either unacquainted with the 
situation as it exists and affects the average 
farmer or is completely indifferent to the 
welfare of the farmer and to the weliare of 
the whole American agricultural economic 
structure.” 


LOOK TO THE BIBLE 


Dalton Brown, of Walnut Grove, beiieves 
something must be done to check surplus 
and to rest and save soils. He said, ‘Il be- 
lieve the farm plan as found in Leviticus, 
chapter 25, verses 1 through 7, would be the 
solution to the surplus problem.” This is 
the Bible story where the Lord told Moses 
that for 6 years they should sow their fields, 
prune their vineyard, and gather in the fruit 
but during the seventh year they should rest 
the land. 

Leslie L. West, of Elvins, comments, “I 
don’t believe the soil-bank plan will work 
to much of an advantage on smaller farms. 
It may work on farms of several acres. Farm- 
ers will have to have 100 percent parity on 
livestock as well as crops to operate ana stay 
in business.” 

Jim H. Witten, Trenton, remarks, “I am 
against governmental controls in general. 
However, the farm-price situation being what 
it is, will draw a farm program of some sort 
out of Washington. I think the soil-bank 
plan would have less controls attached to it 
than any other program.” 


FIRST NEED IS FAIR PRICE 


Paul S. Schenk, Memphis, said: “What the 
farmer needs is a fair price for his products 
to enable him to carry on his own soil bank. 
To demand this price it appears we must 
accept some sort of production control. 
What in agricultural vocabulary is termed 
‘surplus’ in industry and defense is termed 
‘stock piling’.” 

Edwin Brunner of Argyle explained, “It 
would help the big farmer and not the little 
farmer.” 

HOW WILL SMALL FARM EXIST? 


Cyrus Crowder, of Sweet Springs, writes: 
“IT could use a few acres in permanent grass 
but no trees. I have enough trouble with 
brush now. What I want to know is: How 
is the acreage going to be based? If it is on 
crop acres, how is the small farmer going 
to exist? I don’t believe in cutting a small 
farm to where farmer must have another 
income to live decently.” 

Virgil Hitt, Greenwood, remarks, “I think 
now is the time to take some of it (land) 
out of production.” 

T. C. Howard, Elsberry, said: “I think the 
soil bank program is a fine thing for the fu- 
ture generations.” He explains that what is 
needed now is a plan where we can live, pay 
taxes, and interest, and plan for the future. 

Hilton Bracey, Portageville, writes: “This 
is the silliest proposal to come up in recent 
history—but we will probably get it anyway.” 


F ebruary " 


Forrest T. Lilley, Elsberry, is g livestocy 
and grain farmer. He remarked: “The soi] 
bank might replace the tenant farmer, On 
hundred percent of a Government yment 
might well be more attractive (to landlords 
than 50 percent of a crop and the risks ine 
volved. The basic need in Missouri 18 for 
help for the livestock producer.” 

J. Roy Jeffress, Shakelford, comments: 
“The farmer needs help now, not next yeq. 
The young farmer could be out by that 
time.” 

L. W. DeMoss, Louisiana, explained 
think soil bank O. K. for long-range Program 
but farmers are in need of someth 
bring in cash immediately to prevent bank. 
ruptcy.” 

NO HOPE FOR REAL SOLUTION 


Morris Horn, Labadie, writes, “What we are 
concerned about now is how we can ge 
enough for our production to meet current 
expenses and keep from losing a life’s worx, 
It’s the price of hogs, cattle, eggs, and cream 
that we are worried about. It seems to ys 
that Benson and company should have been 
more concerned about prices farmers were 
getting, instead of accusing far-t 
farm leaders of being ‘prophets of doom ang 
gloom’ when these leaders were pointing out 
the fact we were headed for trouble; insteaq 
of talking about the ‘mess’ they had ip. 
herited; instead of telling the farmer he was 
‘pricing himself out of the market.’ Haq 
they wholeheartedly supported and admin. 
istered existing law and authority we would 
not now be in this extreme condition. Noy, 
ail of a sudden in an election year and like 
a bolt out of the blue sky ‘no problem is more 
urgent.’ It is this hypocrisy that has caused 
us to lose all faith that anything will be done 
for the family-type farmer in time.” 

Ed Derks, Stanberry, writes, “I believe the 
soil bank program will soon cut surplus if 
they (farmers) are paid enough for taking 
land out of production.” 

W. P. Hunter of Sikeston grows cotton, 
corn, beans, wheat, and cattle. He said, “If 
this sOil bank land is to be grazed it would 
bankrupt the cattle man.” He feels there 
should be no limit to the amount of payment 
to any individual farm or to any individual 
landowner or tenant. 

Bernard Leonhard of Portage Des Sioux 
writes, “I am in a little different position 
than most grain farmers because I grow seed 
corn and I have an irrigation system on my 
farm. Due to the fact I have irrigation! 
have been growing single cross corn, also 
inbreds for the seed corn company. My 
gross income from my corn acres this year 
was $137 per acre. Since I have only 100 
acres of cropland and a family of six 
children to support I certainly cannot afford 
to leave any of my acres in a soil bank un- 
less I will be paid very well for it. I de 
not think the soil bank will solve the farm- 
er’s problem any more than acreage allot- 
ments have solved them. Farmers Will 
naturally try to grow more on the acres they 
have left to farm so probably we will produce 
nearly as much as we are producing now.” 

Chriss J. Koening, Belle, explains, “With 
the machinery I have I could only afford to 
have a small percent of my land to rest at 
@ tinre. It would not cut production much 
in my case.” 

S. T. Cooley, Centralia, states: “I do not 
think the soil bank is the answer to our farm 
problem but so far it is the only thing that 
Mr. Benson has come along with. I am 
in the same fix as every other Missoutl 
farmer so am willing to go along with the 
soil bank program and hope it will help solvé 
our farm problem.” 

Elmer Nienhiser, Blackburn, explains: “I 
am a family-size farmer. ‘The soil bank 
would not fit in my present operation at all. 
I have a very small corn allotment. I need 
all the grassland and feed for my present 
setup. It seems to me the soil bank pro 
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would fit in best for large farm opera- 
tors, or farmers that have been depleting 
their farms, or part-time farmers. This 
could also include farmers that are more 
of less retiring.” 

Charles D. Miller, Memphis, explains: “The 
soil bank would not do on my farm asT ama 

farmer and run calves for feeder mar- 
ket.” Miller favors production payments as 
gmeans Of improving farm purchasing power. 

Dwight Dodge, Hamilton, said: “The soil 
pank will help the larger farmers and hurt 
the small ones.” 

Hugo Schnakenberg, Cole Camp, points out 
the danger of some rich landlords renting 
their farm to the Government for more money 
than a renter could afford to pay. He de- 
gribes the proposal as “just something to 
make the rich richer and the poor poorer.” 

John B. Ezell, Marshall, comments: “I can 
see no indication that the idea behind the 
soil bank is to retire me and eliminate my 
production. The idea of retiring certain 
acres about my farm would merely subject 
me to harassment and added costs; also it 
would be impossible to use the remaining 
acres to the best advantage. For instance, 
who is to build and pay the costs on the fence 
that will be necessary to keep the cattle from 
preaking in?” 

Charles A. Myers, Brunswick, explains that 
most farmers do not have more land than is 
needed for them to get along. “The problem 
ishow to get in enough money to meet nec- 
essary expenses,” he said. 

Elmer W. Haas, Rolla, writes: “IT could not 
profitably keep out of production cropland 
and still have an economical farm unit 
whereby machinery and time would be fully 
utilized.” 

Don Sparks, Dixon, said “Some large own- 
ers who rent their farm might lease them to 
the Government. In my own case, with 2 
large family of small children, I must increase 
production and use all available acres to 
keep up with the rising cost of living.” 

Everett Jose, Hartsburg, has 473 acres con- 
sisting.of about 200 acres of Missouri River 
bottom land. He said, “The bottom land 
becomes overgrown with willows, cotton- 
woods and all types of weeds if not cultivated 
fora year or two. It would have to be kept 
mowed. I think this should be considered 
in the compensation allowed.” 

N. B. Tinnin, Hornerville, remarks, “The 
soil bank to me is just a political idea to get 
farmers thinking about something other 
than the low prices they are receiving for 
their commodities.” 

William Marshall of Nelson replied, “The 
whole soil bank program is a thin political 
primer to whitewash the United States farm 
economy.” 

Why can’t Congress solve the farm prob- 
lem, MFA President Heinkel asked? Any cost 
of a real plan would be cheap compared to a 
depression, which is in the making, he 
warned, 





The 10 Commandments of Maturity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to call the attention of our col- 
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leagues to the following words by Rabbi 
Norbert L. Rosenthal, of Temple Israel, 
Tulsa, Okla., entitled “The 10 Command- 
ments of Maturity”: 

THE 10 COMMANDMENTS OF MATURITY 


To thyself be true. 
To thy family, be affectionate. 
To thy neighbor, be generous. 
To thy community, be serviceable. 
To mankind, be Just. 
To every living creature, be compassionate. 
To the world, be courageous. 
To the past, be understanding. 
To the future, be hopeful. 
And to God, be humble. 
—Rabdbi Norbert L. Rosenthal. 
TEMPLE ISRAEL, TULSA, OKLA. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, anc no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


. An office for the CONGRESSICNAL ReEcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150,-p. 1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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Edison’s Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, February is a most unusual 
month in that it is during this month 
that we celebrate the birthday anniver- 
saries of many of the most outstanding 
men and women of both this country 
and the world as a whole. 

February 12 is, as we all know. the 
anniversary of one of the greatest of all 
Americans—Abraham Lincoln. But I 
wonder how many of us also realize that 
February 11 is the birth date of another 
great American—Thomas Alva Edison. 
Many citizens of New Jersey are particu- 
larly aware of this fact, for Edison was 
one of the most distinguished men ever 
to live in New Jersey. 

In this connection I was most pleased 
to learn recently that one of the most 
leading members of the clergy in Tren- 
ton, N. J., Dr. Andrew Christian Braun, 
had visited at the former Edison home 
with George E. Stringfellow and that, as 
a result of the visit and its impression on 
him, he intended to build his sermon 
around the life of Edison on Sunday, 
February 12, 1956. 

I have a copy of that sermon, as well 
as an editorial from the Trenton Times 
on Edison’s anniversary, and I should 
like to include them as a part of my re- 
marks. ; 

The editorial and the sermon follow: 
[From the Trenton (N. J.) Times] 
EpDISON’s ANNIVERSARY 

It is indeed noteworthy that the 109th 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas A. Edison 
is to be observed next Sunday in the St. Paul 
Methodist Church. A sermon especially 
prepared by the Rev. Andrew Christian 
Braun, pastor of St. Paul’s, ably presents 
highlights in the career of the distinguished 
inventor whose life for so many years was 
associated with that of New Jersey. 

Edison’s part in the development of ap- 
plied science was altogether remarkable. 
But also, like Benjamin Franklin before him, 
his commonsense philosophy was such as to 
inspire thousands of his fellow citizens with 
the ability to face human problems with 
courage, dignity. and intelligence. 

The name of Edison will always loom large 
in the annals of this State in which he laid 
the foundations for so many of the miracles 
of modern life. It is appropriate, therefore, 
for Jerseyans to recognize his vast contribu- 
tions and to pay honor where honor is so 
clearly due. 


THE LIGHT BRINGER OF MODERN TIMES 
(By Dr. Andrew Christian Brafin) 


“In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth. The earth was without form 
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and void and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep; and the spirit of God was mov- 
ing over the face of the waters. And God 
said, “Let there be light”; and there was 
light.” (Genesis 1: 1-3 R.S. V.) 

Glenmont, in Llewellyn Park, West Orange, 
N. J., was the beginning. Here on Novem- 
ber 14, 1955, through the courtesy of former 
Gov. Charles Edison and George E. String- 
fellow, his faithful associate, my wife and 
I enjoyed 24 hours of enlightening pil- 
grimage. 

At Glenmont is a 23-room house, a many- 
gabled mansion, which was the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Alva Edison from 1886 
until they passed away. While seated in the 
comfortable second-floor living room, the 
private retreat of Thomas and Mina Edison, 
I looked through the broad picture window 
and this sermon began to take form. 

My mind let loose its leash, and I recon- 
structed the influences which made Edison 
the light bringer of modern times. I could 
see the humble beginnings in Milan, Ohio, 
on February 11, 1847. Indeed, February is 
a month of illustrious beginnings, many un- 
der humble circumstances. Mendelssohn, 
Longfellow, Lindbergh, Caruso, Dickens, 
Charles Lamb, Roger Williams, Susan An- 
thony, Lincoln, and Washington were all 
February babies. 

When Thomas Edison was born in 1847, 
the seventh child of Samuel Edison, the 
father was operating a small lumber mill. 
At 5 years of age this boy showed the curi- 
osity for which he was later famous, by per- 
sisting in sitting on a nest of duck eggs and 
patiently waiting for them to hatch. At 7, 
he began one of the shortest school careers 
in history. Because his teacher called him 
“addled,” his mother, Nancy Edison, took 
the boy out of school and taught him her- 
self. Before he was 10, he was reading Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, Parker’s School of Natural Philosophy, 
and comparable works. 

The vicissitudes of his eager quest for 
knowledge led in adult life to 1,093 patents, 
including the motion-picture machine, a 
carbon transmitter for telephone, electric 
lighting and power, electric railways, the 
phonograph, improved telegraph and induc- 
tion wireless telegraphy, improved storage 
batteries, electric motors, dynamos, modern 
cement kilns, and the mimeograph, just to 
name a few. 

Space will not permit adequate treatment 
of his life. However, let us examine our 
text and illustrate it from Edison’s life. This 
text was suggested by a quotation from the 
Christian Herald, of November 22, 1916. Here 
I read, ‘Mr. Edison does not hesitate to de- 
clare his belief in the existence of God as 
seen in nature and in His providence.” He 
says, “Too many people have a microscopic 
idea of the Creator. If they would only study 
His wonderful works shown in the natural 
laws of the universe and in nature herself, 
they would have a much broader idea of the 
Great Engineer and His divine power. In- 
deed, I can almost prove His existence by 
chemistry. The true man of science finds 
what the first verse of the Bible declares, 
that ‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.’ ” 

Let us consider this text under three 
heads: 

I. THE FOUNDATION—“IN THE BEGINNING GOD” 


The revised standard version suggests that 
the universe was created ex nihilo. Here 





we behold the priority of God. The Hebrew 
puts it “bereshith,” in the beginning—God. 
The Bible makes plain that life began in 


goodness. Therefore, we can move forward 
with calm courage and confidence. The 
Hebrew word ‘“‘bara’—to create—proves for 
me that no mechanistic, evolutionary theory 
can make sense. In all this I must say that 
the Bible is not intended to be a textbook on 
science. Those who wrote it were not scien- 
tists in the modern sense. They were rather 
poets. As such they saw the answer to the 
riddle of the universe. They did not ask, 
“What was the process of creation?” Rather 
they asked, “What was the purpose?” As 
consecrated poets they were inspired to de- 
clare that God, the Creator, was before all 
and in all. 

God is the first cause. God is Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sustainer of the universe. 
God makes and dethrones kings and com- 
moners. James Anthony Froude, in his es- 
say on The Science of History, says, “One 
lesson, only one, history may be said to re- 
peat with distinctness: That the world is 
built somehow on moral foundations; that 
in the long run it is well with the good; 
in the long run it is ill with the wicked.” 
God is the foundation of the world which 
He created and we .cannot lay any other 
foundation without ruining our lives. So 
Edison called God ‘“‘the Great Engineer.” 

II. THE ACTIVATION—CREATED 


Some words do not have terminal facil- 
ities. “Created” is a word which seeks a 
complete predicate. There is power for and 
power over something or someone else. The 
word “created” should lead every child of 
God to greater vision and vaster victory. 
I recall a comment of Bishop Arthur J. 
Moore to the effect that when the early 
church fathers came together after the resur- 
rection of Jesus, they talked about their 
powers; but when modern churchmen come 
together, they talk about their problems. 

Let us draw on the power of God by con- 
secrating ourselves to Him. Consecration 
of self, service, and substance explains the 
far-reaching results of Edison’s efforts. Edi- 
son constantly poured his profits back into 
his experimentation for the world’s good. 
Do we? Are we tithers of self, service, and 
substance for God and His children? 

The Founding Fathers indicated that cer- 
tain truths are self-evident. One of these 
truths is that there is a God. Second, that 
all men are created equal. Now all men 
are not born equal, only in dignity and 
rights—before the law. Men are not phy- 
sicaly or materially born equal. But all men 
are equal in the sight of God, their Creator. 
There are individual differences in God’s 
creation but all share equally in His love 
and care. His concern for us is equal. For 
this reason we are considered equal, even 
before the law of the land. Let us enun- 
ciate this doctrine, illustrated in the life of 
Edison, to all our citizens today. 

Ill. THE GENERATION—CREATED THE HEAVENS 
AND THE EARTH AND LIGHT 


God created this wonderful atomic world. 
Back in 1883, Edison discovered these elec- 
trons flowing out of the hot filaments of 
his early lamp. This was later called the 
Edison effect. It is the basis of electronic 
tubes found in the telephone, radio, and 
television. 

Certainly Edison has enlarged our concep- 
tion of light. In Masonic language we say 
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that man most desires light. In the phy- 
sical sense, back in 1879 most homes were 
lit with smelly kerosene lamps or Candles. 
Only a few had gas lights. Streets in the 
cities were lit by glaring arc lights. But 
Edison kept saying, ‘Let there be electric 
light and there was electric light.” In con- 
sideration of October 19, 1879, many visitors 
have stood bareheaded before the memorial 
tower in Menlo Park. On that date, Edison 
found a filament which, when enclosed in a 
vacuum bulb, would give light without being 
consumed. The original lamp using a car- 
bonized cotton sewing thread burned for 
40 hours. 

Time and space will not permit a full 
treatment of the Sunday interview at Glen- 
mont of Bishop William F. Anderson with 
Thomas A. Edison in which Edison stated, 
“One thing is certain, the universe is per- 
meated by intelligence. I do believe in a 
future life and I have so declared.” Edison’s 
belief in God, though not the orthodox 
belief, was nevertheless the result of sus- 
tained thought and investigation in the phy- 
sical realm. Edison always referred to Christ 
as the Saviour. The Sermon on the Mount 
was his favorite passage of scripture and 
he thought its practical truth would be wor- 
thy of the emulation of the people of Amer- 
ica. 

Space does not permit a full treatment of 
the spiritual life of Edison. But let us close 
with a true story. Edison on several occa- 
sions went fishing off Sandy Hook. On Rob- 
bins Reef was a lighthouse tended for many 
years by Mrs. Katie Walker. She tells how 
one night her husband, who had been the 
lighthouse keeper, caught cold which turned 
to pneumonia. When her husband died she 
buried him on the mainland. In her own 
words, she says, “Every morning now when 
the sun comes up I stand at this porthole 
and look toward his grave. Sometimes the 
hills are brown, sometimes they are green, 
sometimes they are white with snow. But 
they always bring a message from him. 
Something I heard him say more often than 
anything else. Just three words: “Mind the 
light.” 

Edison minded the light and so must we. 
Three days before he died, Edison was still 
making plans for future experiments. His 
probing, searching mind was the despair of 
his doctors. He inquired of this drug and 
that. The black camel of death never had 
& more alert victim. Finally, Edison per- 
formed his last “great experiment” on Octo- 
ber 18, 1931. He was 84 years of age. 

I have stood before the large canopied 
bed from which Edison spoke his last mur- 
mured words to Dr. Hubert S. Howe, his 
physician, “It is very beautiful over there.” 
Across the decades since that day, he speaks 
through every incandescent bulb to our souls, 
“Mind the light.” 





Treasury Rejects Charge Swiss Dodge 
Watch Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the New York Journal of Commerce 
of February 8, 1956: 

ImporTerRS GET DECISION—TREASURY REJECTS 
CHARGE SWISS DoDGE WATCH Duty 
WASHINGTON, February 7.—The Treasury 
today rejected long-standing charges by do- 
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mestic watch manufacturers that Swiss 
watchmakers have dodged paying hundreds 
of millions of dollars in import duties. 

The ruling, to be finalized in 30 days after 
the department hears views of interested 
parties, is in effect a reaffirmation of a 1940 
decision that movements not “adjusted” by 
special post-manufacturing processes are 
not subject to addition duties of 50 cents 
for each “adjustment.” 


ISSUE UNDER PROBE 


Today’s ruling also represents an anSwer 
to the Senate Permanent Investigations Sub- 
committee headed by Senator JOHN MCCLEL- 
LAN, Democrat, Arkansas, which has been 
looking into the imported watch “adjust- 
ment” problem since last summer. 

In July, domestic watch manufacturers 
told the investigating subcommittee that 
importers had evaded payment of an esti- 
mated $238 million in special “adjustment” 
duties over the years. 

The contention was that perfected pro- 
duction machinery has permitted the Swiss 
to “build in” the special adjustment process 
in mass-production manufacturing. This, 
it was charged, permitted a watch to come 
in marked “unadjusted” when in fact it was 
“adjusted.” As proof, it was pointed out 
that the same watch was designated, “ad- 
justed” when the Swiss sold it in third 
markets. 

Importers and Swiss manufacturers main- 
tained that third-market shipments were 
marked “adjusted” as an advertising tech- 
nique only. When the same type unit was 
exported to the United States it was marked 
“unadjusted” to conform with United States 
law, they argued. 


SENT TEAM ABROAD 


The McClellan subcommittee took the al- 
legations of the domestic industry under 
advisement. In its annual report released 
last month the subcommittee said it would 
hold up action pending a Treasury report 
on the situation. A team of Treasury ex- 
perts went to Switzerland last fall to inves- 
tigate the charges first hand. 

A subcommittee spokesman, informed of 
Treasury’s tentative finding in the dispute, 
said the panel’s finding on the matter may 
not necessarily conform to the Treasury’s 
decision. He said the subcommittee report 
on the adjustment case ‘“‘should be ready in 
about a month.” 

The Department’s decision today, pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, said it was 
reaffirming the 1940 finding after “exten- 
sively” reviewing ‘all pertinent considera- 
tions.” 

The ruling also clarified ambiguities in 
the present law, but distinguished between 
“adjusting” processes made after assembly 
and the normal timing and regulating tech- 
niques all watch movements receive. 





Myths and Realities in Unemployment 
Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Harry Kranz, the able legislative director 
of the New Jersey State council, CIO, 
has kindly sent me the following article 
Myths and Realities in Unemployment 
Insurance which appeared in the De- 
cember 1955, issue of the Employment 
Security Review. The author of the 
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article, Mr. Philip Booth, is Chief of the 
Division of Program and Legislation, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, United 
States Department of Labor. Mr. Booth 
furnishes the true facts about the un- 
employment insurance program which 
has been the subject of so many mis- 
statements. I believe my colleagues will 
be interested in reading the enlightening 
article which follows: 

MYTHS AND REALITIES IN UNEMPLOYMENT 

INSURANCE 


During the 20 years of unemployment in- 
surance history in this country, various pub- 
lic impressions of the way the program oper- 
ates have been widely circulated and widely 
accepted. While some of these are reason- 
ably accurate, others have little, if any, fact- 
ual support. Many of the latter are con- 
cerned with the extent to which benefits 
are paid to “chiselers” and “work dodgers.” 
In a program protecting more than 40 mil- 
lion workers, some “chiselers” are bound 
to show up. But if we take account of bene- 
fit payments equaling as much as §2 billion 
@ year, the amount of money going out in 
improper payments in comparison with 
proper payments is remarkably small. 
Neither the weekly amount of benefits nor 
the methods of administration make the 
system particularly inviting to chiselers. 


This article describes some of the myths 
that have grown up about the way the un- 
employment insurance program operates and 
comments on them with facts and figures 
obtained through actual operations of the 
State employment security systems. 

Myth 1. People prefer benefits to jobs. 

Facts: Many jobless workers do not take 
advantage of their benefit rights, at least not 
immediately, even when they are unques- 
tionably eligible. Our experience provides 
little support for the notion that when lay- 
offs take place, all the workers hurry down 
to the employment office to file benefit 
claims, the ink on their layoff notices still 
wet. All studies which have been made 
show a consistent lapse of time between the 
last day of work and the date of filing a first 
claim. Figures from California, Florida, 
Michigan, and New York, for example, show 
that almost half the workers filing their 
first claim in a benefit year have waited more 
than a week after their job ended, a third 
waited more than 2 weeks, and a fifth more 
than a month. When claimants were asked 
why they waited before filing a claim, they 
answered most frequently that they ex- 
pected to get a new job quickly or to be called 
back soon to their old job. 

The amount of money in each benefit 
check compared with a claimant’s regular 
earnings is itself a strong stimulus to find 
work. Everywhere, weekly benefits have 
been set well below the average weekly earn- 
ings to provide this incentive. 

As of September 1, 1955, only 1 of every 8 
workers lived in a State where the maximum 
weekly benefit he could receive (excluding 
dependents allowances) was as high as half 
of statewide average weekly wages. The 
nationwide average weekly benefit of about 
$25 in 1954 was only one-third of nationwide 
average weekly wages. 

When loss of work causes people to cut 
down on their living standards or to use up 
their savings, or both, chances are they would 
rather go back to jobs in which they would 
get considerably more in wages than they 

can in benefits. In fact, American workers 
have billions of dollars of obligations for the 
purchase of homes, cars, furniture, and other 
consumefs’ good which provide compelling 
incentives for them to find work quickly 
when laid off, if for no other reason than 
to keep up their mortgage and installment 
payments. 


Myth 2. Claimants collect the maximum 
number of benefit checks and then promptly 
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go back to work or retire from the labor 
market. 

Facts: A few years ago Michigan surveyed 
the experience of a number of people some 
«ime after they had collected all the benefits 
+o which they were entitled. Many of these 
former claimants—33 percent of the men and 
47 percent of the women—had no employ- 
ment after their last benefit check, but rela- 
tively few—4 percent of the men and 13 
percent of the women—reported that they 
were no longer in the labor market. Two- 
fifths of the claimants whe were still in the 
labor market were without work for more 
than 6 months after they stopped collecting 
penefits. The majority of the people in the 
survey were supported by their family or 
other relatives after their benefit checks 
stopped. Many lived on savings, Some had 
to accept public relief. 

Comparatively few claimants, as a matter 
of fact, collect the maximum number of 
checks payable under the law. There is a 
considerable turnover in the benefit file. In 
recent years, 4 out of every 10 New York 
workers who were registered for unemploy- 
ment benefits in 1 month did not claim 
benefits in the next month. About 10 per- 
cent of all claimants dropped out without 
receiving even one check. Only 1 out of 
every 6 beneficiaries in 1954, a year of mod- 
erately heavy unemployment, received 26 
weekly checks, the State’s maximum. The 
average number of benefit checks per bene- 
ficiary in 1954 was 14. 

Throughout the country, while about 914 
million individuals filed initial claims in the 
recession year of 1954, nearly 3 million of 
these did not receive even one benefit check 
and almost an additional 5 million returned 
to work before they had exhautsed their 
benefit rigths. Thus, only 1 out of every 5 


beneficiaries drew all the benefits to which 
he was entitled. For those drawing benefits, 
the average number of weekly payments was 


slightly less than 13. 

It is almost axiomatic that the number of 
workers exhausting benefits rises and falls 
with changes in economic conditions. In 
1953, a year of full employment, only three- 
fourths million exhaustions occurred, while 
the following year, when unemployment was 
much heavier, the figure increased by a full 
million to 13%4 million. 

Myth 3. The same people collect benefits 
year after year. 

Facts. Many States periodically make stud- 
fes of the benefit experience of a sample of 
workers representing all industries. Consist- 
ently they find that in a 2-year period, from 
one-eighth to one-fourth of the beneficiaries 
in the first year are repeaters in the second 
year. These figures include persons who 
collect as few as 2, 8, or 4 checks in the 
2-year period as well as those who receive 
the maximum in both years. 

Persons who collect the maximum duration 
in each of 2 successive years are extremely 
few. A New York study showed that in the 
benefit years 1947-48 and 1948-49, fewer than 
2 percent of the beneficiaries in both years 
did so, In Arizona, only one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of all claimants between 1948 and 1953 
exhausted all benefit rights in each year of 
this period. In most States, people who ex- 
haust their rights in 1 year often cannot 
qualify for the maximum duration in the 
next year. 

New York recently studied the benefit 
experience of a group of workers for 5 suc- 
cessive years. In 14 seasonal industries in 
which there is considerable underemploy- 
ment each year, few workers filed benefit 
claims in each year of the 5 in which they 
had some covered employment—3 percent or 
less in 10 industries and between 5 and 10 
percent in 4 industries. The percentages 
of repeaters ranged from 14 to 31 in another 
group of 4 industries—men’s and women’s 
coats and suits, dresses, and millinery— 
which had the largest proportion of steady 
repeaters. 
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These repeater figures are low despite the 
fact that in many industries, workers are laid 
off annually as part of a regular pattern of 
shutdowns for inventory, retooling, or model 
changes as well as seasonally slack business. 
Many such workers draw benefits each year 
during these periods. 

Myth 4. Many people collect benefits il- 
legally by lying. 

Facts: One dramatic instance of claimant 
fraud makes a deeper impression on the pub- 
lic than a ream of statistics. Evidence ac- 
cumulated from an ever-increasing amount 
of effort by State agencies to detect fraud 
and determine its extent in the system proves 
that extremely few claimants deliberately lie 
to obtain benefits. The figures show that 
payments made on claims found to be fraud- 
ulent during the 1955 fiscal year amounted to 
$3 out of each $1,000—three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of all benefits. In only 1 of the previous 
4 years did this figure exceed $5 and in the 
other 3 years, it varied from $2 to $3 out of 
every $1,000 in benefits. 

It is important to distinguish between 
claimants who make an honest mistake in 
supplying information to local office person- 
nel and those who deliberately misrepresent 
facts in order to obtain benefits. Frequently, 
claimants do not realize that certain work 
constitutes “employment” and may not in- 
tend to conceal relevant facts when they do 
not reveal such work. 

Other problems arise due to technical re- 
quirements which call for the claimant to 
report the “gross” amount of pay rather than 
the take-home pay he has received during 
the week for which he claims benefits, to re- 
port earnings from self-employment (when 
he may be thinking only of wages from an 
employer), and to report employment and 
earnings during a 7-day period ending per- 
haps on a Tuesday or Wednesday, when he 
customarily considers that a week ends on 
Saturday. 

Frequent contacts uncover information 


Local offices are in a position to find out a 
good deal about claimants because of their 
frequent contacts with them. Hours for re- 
porting to unemployment insurance offices 
are fixed during working hours to discourage 
“chiseling.” Local office personnel are 
trained to note claimants who have a record 
of reporting early or late, or on other than 
their regular reporting days; who appear in 
work clothes or carry a package which may 
contain lunch; whose hands indicate recent 
manual work; who are seen riding to and 
from the local office in a commercial vehicle 
suggesting possible employment. Women 
who appear at a local office with a young 
child or a baby in a carriage are questioned 
as to their availability for work. 

Local office personnel take other action to 
detect fraudulent claims. They report sus< 
pected fraud cases to a central investigation 
unit which investigates, decides and, when 
necessary, recommends court action. Other 
sources of leads for the investigation unit are 
anonymous letters and telephone calls, re- 
ports from other parts of the agency, and 
from local law enforcement agencies. 

The investigation group also examines pay- 
rolls in industries which appear to offer 
claimants the opportunity to collect benefits 
while earning—while working intermit- 
tently, for instance, or on a piece-work basis, 
or where the workers “shape up” daily for a 
job, or where the work is done athome. The 
industry investigations are generally carried 
on in this manner: selecting an employer; 
obtaining the benefit records of all employ- 
ees on his payroll; checking the record of 
earnings or employment of these employees 
with benefits that they received during the 
same period. 

Penalties for fraud range from reduction 
of the maximum potential weeks of benefits 
up to a court conviction which carries a fine 
or imprisonment or both. 


Other methods for detecting fraud, which 
may be even more important in many States 
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than those mentioned here, are discussed in 
other articles in this issue. 

Myth 5. It is easy to collect benefits. 

Facts: The unemployment insurance sys- 
tem has controls designed to confine the pay- 
ment of benefits to persons who are genu- 
inely attached to the labor force and who 
are unemployed through no fault of their 
own. These controls are both statutory and 
administrative. 

All State laws require that a worker must 
have had a minimum period of employ- 
ment—of at least 14 to 20 different weeks— 
or have had specified minimum earnings 
during a year shortly before he files a claim 
for benefits. This requirement is intended 
as evidence that the claimant has been re- 
cently attached to the labor force as a regular 
worker. 

The laws require that to receive benefits, a 
worker must be totally or partially unem- 
pioyed, available for work, and able to work. 

He must report in person regularly during 
working hours to certify to his unemploy- 
ment. 

If there is evidence that a claimant is not 
interested in obtaining work, he is found 
ineligible. 

A worker places himself temporarily out- 
side the protection of the law (is disquali- 
fied) if he refuses employment or has quit 
his Job without good cause or was discharged 
for misconduct; in other words, if he did not 
act like a reasonably prudent person who 
wants to work. 

Benefits are also withheld in the event of 
a strike or lockout at the claimant’s place of 
work. 

Experience of nearly 20 years has amply 
shown that the overwhelming majority of 
workers who file claims have legitimate 
rights to benefits. It is, however, necessary 
to assure that claimants continue to be 
available for work while they are drawing 
benefits. The devices described below are 
used for this purpose. 

Claimant interview: The backbone of 
claims investigation is an interrogation of 
the claimant, conducted by skilled exam- 
iners at the local offices. Statements ob- 
tained are put in writing. Claimants are 
confronted with information received from 
outside sources, such as employers or other 
workers, and with facts obtained by the 
local office. 

Employer information: Information from 
employers is obtained through responses to 
queries sent them at the time a claim is 
filed. The employer is asked to furnish the 
reason for a claimant’s separation from em- 
ployment if he has any question as to the 
worker’s right to benefits. He is also asked 
for any other facts which may have a bear- 
ing on the claim. 

Placement office participation: Benefit 
claimants must register for work with tre 
Employment Service when they file their 
claims. If a claimant refuses a job to which 
he is referred by the Employment Service, or 
declines to accept referral to a job, or if the 
placement interviewer hears of other cir- 
cumstances which indicate that the claim- 
ant is unprepared to take either temporary 
or permanent work, the claims section is 
notifled. It makes an investigation and 
decides whether benefits should be paid or 
postponed. 

Special techniques: A variety of tech- 
niques are used to identify claimants whose 
cases should be investigated. These are 
discussed in greater detail in other articles 
in this issue. 

In many States, each claimant must list 
contacts made in his independent search 
for work, the type and conditions of em- 
ployment he is seeking, and other data hav- 
ing a bearing on his availability. Other 
questionnaires are used for special condi- 
tions, such as for women claimants who 
have child-care problems, inquiring into the 
arrangements made for care of the children 
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if the claimant goes to work. A statement 
is obtained from physicians regarding claim- 
ants who refuse or quit a job, or restrict the 
field of their job searches for health reasons. 

Claimants whom the placement staff has 
been unable to place in spite of active de- 
mand for labor in their field are interviewed 
periodically to determine the adequacy of 
their own job-finding efforts. 

The headquarters of most States supply 
local offices with a comprehensive interpre- 
tation of the law in terms of actual cases, 
including precedent-making decisions, guid- 
ing principles and statements of policy on 
various issues. In addition, a manual of 
procedures describes steps to be taken in 
the examination of claims. An investiga- 
tion section is also used to investigate 
“mass” situations of possible fraud covering 
for example, a whole industry or location. 

The controls outlined above show that a 
jobless worker does not automatically re- 
ceive benefits after meeting the qualifying 
wage requirements. The claimant must pass 
other tests which are devised to ascertain 
his lack of employment and his availability 
for work when he files a claim for benefits. 
In 1954, some 370,000 special interviews of 
Michigan claimants were conducted by ex- 
perienced claims examiners. Over 130,000 
disqualifications were assessed. One-third 
of the disqualifications were because of un- 
availability of claimants for work, two-fifths 
because of voluntary quitting, one-tenth for 
discharge for misconduct, and one-twenty- 
fifth because of refusal of employment. 

Myth 6. Unemployment insurance helps 
only those drawing benefits. 

Facts: Many people are not aware of the 
positive role the employment security pro- 
gram plays in bolstering the economy and 
lessening unemployment. ‘They do not real- 
ize the extent to which unemployment in- 
surance keeps purchasing power up by off- 
setting payroll losses. In the 1954 recession 
year, covered payrolls were down $2.08 billion 
from the 1953 total. Benefit payments in- 
creased from $1 billion to $2 billion, a rise 
equaling about half of the decline in pay- 
rolls. 

It helps conserve the Nation’s skills, by 
giving unemployed workers a chance to look 
for a job suitable to their training and ex- 
perience, and some income during the 
interim. 

The program provides a job exchange, and 
without charging fees helps workers to get 
jobs and employers to get workers. 

It gathers labor market information which 
is used: to alert responsible governmental 
Officials to the state of the economy; to 
describe the local labor supply to employers 
seeking a new plant site or planning ex- 
pansion; to counsel workers on job oppor- 
tunities. 

It stimulates and helps develop commu- 
nity action to combat unemployment. See, 
for example, the Utica Story, presented in 
the December 1953 issue of the Employment 
Security Review. 

Myth 7. Unemployment insurance tax costs 
are high in proportion to the system’s value. 

Facts: Unemployment insurance should be 
regarded as a great bargain for employers, for 
their tax bill to support this program is quite 
small compared with the system's benefits 
discussed earlier. In addition, taxes under 
unemployment insurance are far lower today 
than when the program began. 

In 1939, for example, Federal and State 
employer unemployment insurance taxes 
were 3 percent of wages. Under the original 
estimates, a $3 percent payroll tax was 
thought necessary to cover the cost of the 
program. Amendments to the Federal law 
in 1939, and similar State amendments in 
the following 4 or 5 years, limited the tax 
to the first $3,000 of a worker’s earnings dur- 
ing the year. However, in 1939 and 1940, so 


few workers earned more than $3,000 per 
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year that the limitation exempted only about 
$2 of each $100 of wages; that is, the tax 
applied to 98 percent of all wages in covered 
employment. In those years, experience- 
rating provisions were not operative, so all 
employers paid the standard 2.7 percent 
State tax. 

Moving on to the present day, wages have 
risen so far and employer tax rates have 
been so greatly reduced that employers’ taxes 
are about one-third of their former level. 
This is because the $3,000 tax base, un- 
changed since 1939 (except in a few States 
since 1953) now covers only about 71 per- 
cent of all wages. Besides, experience rating 
cut employers’ State taxes in 1954 to about 
1.1 percent of taxable wages on the average, 
the lowest in the program’s history. Apply- 
ing this 1.4 percent rate (1.1 State+0.3 Fed- 
eral tax) to 71 percent of wages gives a cost 
rate of 1 percent of all wages—or slightly 
over one-third of the cost rate of 2.9 percent 
in 1940 (3.0X98 percent). 

It would probably be agreed, too, that the 
Nation’s employers are far less heavily 
burdened by the 1.4 percent tax today—with 
our high level prosperity and profits—than 
they were burdened by the much higher 
taxes in 1940. In that year, businessmen 
had a more difficult time than today, absorb- 
ing or passing on to their customers the 
higher payroll taxes they were paying. 

Looking at other costs which employers 
have taken on in recent years, unemploy- 
ment insurance taxes again seem less 
formidable. According to a recent study 
published by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, pension payments (aside from 
social security) cost 3.8 percent of payroll in 
1953; vacations and bonuses in lieu of vaca- 
tions, 3.3 percent; holiday pay, 2.1 percent; 
life insurance, sickness, accident, and hos- 
pitalization, 1.8 percent; and workmen’s 
compensation, 0.7 percent. Certainly, the 
value of these benefits to individual workers 
and their families, to employers, and the 
Nation’s economy is substantial. Yet, it is 
widely recognized that the Nation’s economy, 
as well as workers and their families, obtain 
substantial support from unemployment in- 
surance, especially during recessions. 





The Powell Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an article 
by Bill Frank. This article appeared in 
the Wilmington Morning News, Tues- 
day, February 7, 1956: 

FRANKLY SPEAKING 

The proposed antisegregation amendment 
to the Federal aid-to-schools bill, now 
pending in the Congress, is a dangerous mis- 
take. 

If it ever materializes into law, it will be 
@® bomb thrown right smack into Delaware 
and it will make things much worse than 
they are now. 

This antisegregation amendment, intro- 
duced by United States Representative ApaM 
C. POWELL, Democrat of New York, says that 
Federal aid made available to public schools 
must not be given to school districts that 
have racial segregation. 

Representative PowEeLL may think he is 
helping the cause of integration. He is not; 
he’s hurting it. 
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He may think he is helping his fellow Ne. 
groes who live in segregated school districts, 
He is not; he’s hurting them. 

The amendment is an unnecessary irri. 
tant. But over and above everything else, 
the amendment in many ways would con- 
travene the very essence and spirit of the 
United States Supreme Court decision on 
integration in the public schools. 

It pleases me, and I think should please all 
of the middle-of-the-road integrationists, to 
learn that our Delaware Representative in 
Congress, Harris B. McDowELL, is not at all 
keen about the Powell amendment; in fact, 
I have the distinct impression he’s against it. 

I also see by the New York Times that Ad- 
lai Stevenson doesn’t think the Powell 
amendment is necessary. 

And while this attitude may generate some 
feeling against them, let’s say on the part 
of the NAACP, it is hoped that others will 
keep a correct perspective on the whole issue, 

First, a few words about the Powell amend- 
ment: 

No sooner had the Federal aid-to-schools 
bill been introduced in Congress when along 
came Representative PowELE with a proposal 
for an amendment which in effect would say 
this: 

“Those school districts that keep racial 
segregation will not get a cent of Federal 
money for school-building construction.” 

The amendment would also say that the 
money available to such districts would be 
held, under earmark, for them until such 
time as the local districts (segregated) com- 
plied with the Supreme Court decision. 

This amendment would be a big legisla- 
tive club held over the heads of the local 
districts that have not yet integrated. 

The essence of the Supreme Court decision 
on integration is against such bullying 
tactics. 

As I understand the Supreme Court deci- 
sion, the States and the districts are given 
time to adjust, to think through the prob- 
lem, to move, slowly or quickly, in keeping 
with their experience and special problems. 

There is no timetable for action among 
the segregated States or school districts. 
Basically, all that is demanded of them is 
good faith. 

The Supreme Court in its wisdom realized 
that its decision came as a shock to the 
Southern States and to hundreds of school 
districts that maintained segregated systems. 

It had in mind that it would take some 
years before complete adjustment was 
effected—more years in one area than per- 
haps in another. 

The Supreme Court did not contemplate 
any move that would suddenly present the 
segregated States and school districts such a 
humiliating ultimatum. 

Nor did the Supreme Court have in mind 
a Federal agency dangling food and water in 
front of school districts that need new build- 
ings, saying to them, “Here it is. You can 
have this aid but you must do what we say.” 

In a way, I guess, it was the sort of strategy 
that Representative PowrELL proposes that 
brought on the worst of the reconstruction 
era and delayed the healing of the Civil War 
so long. 

Let’s look at the possible effect of the 
Powell amendments in Delaware: 

The comparatively little money that the 
Federal Government would make available 
here would be denied to such important com- 
munities as Laurel, Milford, Georgetown, 
Seaford, and so on; it would be denied to 
the smaller districts that need help, too. 

You can imagine the intensified hatred 
that would flare up in those areas. 

But you can also imagine how all chil- 
dren would be hurt in those districts—Negro 
as well as white children. 

In fact, the Powell amendment, translated 
in part of the Federal aid-to-schools law, 
would virtually bring on an attitude of “The 
hell with it all. We'll not be badgered into 
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submission by any such monetary whip nor 
will we be lured on by any such bribe.” 

However, it can be safely assumed that 
the Powell amendment, even if it passes the 
House of Representatives, will get fouled up 
in the Senate. 

It undoubtedly will generate a filibuster. 
The end result will be no Federal aid of any 
kind to the public schools of the Nation. 

I think this is primarily the basis of Rep- 
resentative McCDoweELL’s position—that it 
would do much more harm than good, that 
it can and will lead the Federal aid-to- 
schools program in no other direction than 
down the drain, and that a possible byprod- 
uct of the argument will be more antago- 
nism and an intensification of the sores that 
are already very raw. 

The NAACP may say the attitude—that 
the Powell amendment is not only unneces- 
sary but harmful and even dangerous—is a 
surrender to the segregation policy of the 
Southern States. 

The NAACP may go even further and 
brand such an attitude as appeasement and 
disgraceful. 

I fail to see where the Federal aid-to- 
schools bill, without the Powell amendment, 
is either disgraceful or a symbol of appease- 
ment. 

It’s just plain commonsense and does not 
force an issue that the Supreme Court wished 
to avoid. 

The acceptance of the United States Su- 
preme Court decision and compliance with 
the decision cannot come overnight. I’d like 
to emphasize the two words: acceptance and 
compliance. 

It may very well be that compliance will 
come first; but acceptance is still another 
matter and may come years later. 

It’s very similar to the situation in the 
1880’s with regard to the Negro vote. 

Compliance with the amendments to the 
United States Constitution was here long 
before acceptance was a reality. 

Today, hardly anyone really questions the 
right of the Negro to vote. That was not 
true in the 1880’s, particularly in Delaware, 
even among the Republicans who saw the 
Negro vote as a boon to them. 

In the 1880's, the Negro was reluctantly 
allowed to vote; today, very few people are 
disturbed at the thought of the Negro vot- 
ing—as long as the vote is a free one and 
unfettered to some side money. 

Acceptance in the field of voting came 
much later than compliance because of the 
various attempts to whip people into line. 

And so it will be in the integration-segre- 
gation area. There must be persuasion, open 
discussion, give-and-take, 2 steps forward 
and 1 step back until, let’s say, the 1960's. 

By that time, we'll look back upon the 
1950’s and wonder whai the scrap was all 
about. : 





The Railroad Retirement Act Should Be 
Amended To Increase Benefits and 
Permit Optional Retirement at Age 60 
or With 30 Years’ Service, With the 
Annuity To Be Computed on the 5 
Years of Highest Earnings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a subcommittee of the House Coms 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
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merce, of which our colleague Oren Har- 
ris, of Arkansas, is chairman, held hear- 
ings on 53 bills designed to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

After taking testimony from the spon- 
sors of the biils, the hearings were re- 
cessed temporarily and when resumed 
representatives of railroad management, 
railroad labor organizations, and agen- 
cies of Government will be heard. 

At the conclusion of the hearings, the 
subcommittee will make recommenda- 
tions to the full committee which is ex- 
pected to perfect a bill for House action 
during the early summer. 

As a sponsor of several bills pending 
before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, it was my 
privilege to appear before the committee 
on January 24, at which time I testified 
on behalf of my bills to increase benefits 
for annuitants, pensioners, and widows, 
and permit optional retirement at age 
60 or after 30 years’ service, with the 
annuity to be computed on the 5 years of 
highest earnings. 

The legislation which I have intro- 
duced over a period of years represents 
the wishes of the active and retired rail- 
road employees and their families in my 
congressional district. 

It is in their interest and at their re- 
quest that I have been making a deter- 
mined effort for the past several years to 
have full consideration given to my bills 
to amend the Railroad Retirement Act. 

My statement before the subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce follows: 

Mr. Chairman, once again I am grateful 
to you and the members of this committee 
for according me the privilege of appearing 
before you to explain the bills I have intro- 
duced to amend the Railroad Retirement Act. 

As all of you know, I represent a large 
group of active and retired railroad em- 
ployees and at their request and in their in- 
terest I introduced proposed amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Before discussing these amendments I 
should like to convey to you the attitude of 
the active and retired railroad employees of 
my district, as I talked to many of them last 
fall during the congressional recess. 

Not only did I find a lot of dissatisfaction— 
and may I repeat dissatisfaction—among the 
retired people because of the failure of Con- 
gress to increase benefits, but I also found a 
general feeling among active railroaders that 
the Railroad Retirement Act should be re- 
vised for the purpose of providing more ade- 
quate benefits at the time of retirement. 

Mr. Chairman, the basis of the majority of 
complaints stems from the action of Con- 
gress last summer in approving an increase in 
spouse benefits. The widow and widower are 
the chief critics of what they call discrimina- 
tory action on the part of the Congress. 

Frankly, I found it very difficult to answer 
a widow whose average monthly benefit check 
is in the neighborhood of $40 when she asked 
me if I could exist on the scale of benefits 
paid those in her category. 

In addition to the criticism that I received 
from the widow and widower on my visits to 
my congressional district last fall, I encoun- 
tered a concerted and organized drive by 
actively employed  railroaders—especially 
those in the Altoona, Pa., area where the 
largest railroad shops in the world are lo- 
cated—in support of amendments to permit 
retirement after 30 or 35 years of service, or 
at age 60, with the retirement annuity being 
computed on the 5 years of highest earnings 
and not less than one-half of the individ- 
ual’s monthly compensation. 
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In addition to the personal contacts I had 
with active railroaders in regard to the new 
formula of computing annuities, I have re- 
ceived postcards and petitions that contain 
in excess of 5,000 signatures in support of the 
proposed change in formula. Mr. Chairman, 
it is my understanding that this committee 
has received similar communications urging 
approval of these proposed amendments. 

In all my statements regarding the possi- 
bility of liberalizing the Railroad Retirement 
Act and increasing benefits, I have stressed 
the absolute necessity of maintaining the 
stability of the retirement fund and keeping 
it in a solvent condition to guarantee the 
payments of present and future benefits with 
the highest degree of certainty. 

Regardless of the repeated admonition that 
the solvency of the retirement fund is of 
paramount consideration, there is an honest 
difference of opinion in disputing the asser- 
tion that benefits cannot be increased with- 
out a corresponding increase in payroll 
taxes. 

I called attention to this difference of 
opinion during the last session of Congress 
when I pleaded for an across-the-board in- 
crease in railroad retirement benefits. 

In this connection, the views I voiced 
the past 2 years that my constituents felt 
an increase in benefits would not impair the 
financial stability of the retirement fund are 
worthy of your close examination. 

While there is always room for an honest 
difference of opinion, in view of the wide- 
spread insistence that the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act be liberalized and benefits in- 
creased, I am certain that this committee 
will review the entire subject and hold ade- 
quate hearings at an early date so that 
final action can be taken on proposed amend- 
ments before the 84th Congress adjourns 
next summer. 

Mr. Chairman, I have pending before this 
committee 14 bills designed to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act, and I should like 
at this time to briefly describe them: 

H. R. 856, which provides full annuities 
at compensation of half salary or wages based 
on the 5 years of highest earnings, for indi- 
viduals who have completed 35 years of 
service or have attained the age of 60. 

H. R. 857 repealing the prohibition against 
the payment of dual benefits to widows which 
I introduced January 1955 was incorporated 
in the committee bill H. R. 4744, which be- 
came law last year and is now known as 
the 1955 amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 

H. R. 858 provides retirement on a full an- 
nuity at age 60 or after 30 years of service 
and that such annuity for any month shall 
not be less than one-half of the individual’s 
average monthly compensation for the 5 
years of highest earnings. 

H. R. 859 provides for an acros-the-board 
increase of 25 percent in the annuities and 
pensions payable to retired railroad em- 
ployees or their survivors. This bill has 
been revised since its introduction because 
ef changes made in the Railroad Retirement 
Act by the 1955 amendments. The bill 
superseding H. R. 859 is H. R. 7984, which 
I introduced January 1956. 

H. R. 2443 provides that an annuitant may 
be eligible for his retirement annuity even 
though he renders compensated service for 
an employer other than railroads by whom 
he was last employed before his annuity be- 
came effective. This bill covers the situation 
where a retired employee is denied the op- 
portunity to serve as a clerical employee of a 
church, civic, fraternal, or social organiza- 
tion. 

In regard to the series of bills which I 
have introduced during the present session 
of Congress, they are as follows: 

H. R. 7982 provides that the present dual 
benefit restrictions on spouses’ annuities 
shall be eliminated... If this bill becomes a 
law some 6,000 spouses who have earned 
social-security benefits in their own right 
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will be entitled to receive such benefits with- 
out having the amount deducted from their 
railroad retirement benefits as is being done 
at the present time. 

H. R. 7984 supersedes H. R. 859 and pro- 
vides for a 25 percent across-the-board in- 
crease in the annuities and pensions payable 
to retired railroad employees, their widows, 
or other survivors. This bill is a revision of 
H. R. 859 and is necessary because of changes 
made by the 1955 amendments to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 

H. R. 7990 provides a 10-percent across- 
the-board increase in the annuities and 
pensions payable to retired railroad em- 
ployees, their widows, or other survivors. 

H. R. 7988 provides a 15-percent across- 
the-board increase in the annuities and 
pensions payable to retired railroad em- 
Ployees, their widows or other survivors. 

H. R. 7986 provides a 20-percent across- 
the-board increase in the annuities and 
pensions payable to retired railroad em- 
ployees, their widows or other survivors. 

H. R. 7983 is a bill designed to provide a 
25-percent increase in widows’ annuities. 

H. R. 7989 provides a 10-percent increase 
in widows’ annuities. 

H. R. 7987 provides a 15-percent increase 
in widows’ annuities. 

H. R. 7985 provides a 20-percent increase 
in widows’ annuities. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that 
the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee is a means of affording members of 
Congress a chance to explain as briefly as 
possible the bills they have pending before 
this committee with respect to amending 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Mr. Chairman, in accordance with infor- 
mation you furnished me I am pleased that 
you plan to hold public hearings at a later 
date at which time I hope it will be possible 
to have a more general and detailed discus- 
sion of the proposed legislation. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman; and 
members of the committee for the oppor- 
tunity to present the views of my constitu- 
ents who reside in a heavily populated rail- 
road district. 

I have translated the wishes of my con- 
stituents into legislative amendments and 
I assure you that I appreciate your intention 
to consider these proposed amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 





Address by Hon. James A. Farley, Chair- 
man of the Board, the Coca-Cola Export 
Corp., Annual Brotherhood Banquet, 
the National Conference of Christians 


and Jews, Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
February 7, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I had the honor and the pleasure 
to listen to the remarks of the Honor- 
able James A. Farley as he addressed 
the Wilmington Conference of Christians 
and Jews at their annnual banquet in 
the Gold Ballroom at the Hotel du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del., last evening. Mr. Far- 
ley is truly a great American. His lead- 
ership of the Democratic Party has en- 
dured and grown throughout the years 
in its profound influence. 
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I was glad to find Mr. Farley in his 
usual good health, and in extending his 
remarks in the Recorp I do so in full 
recognition of my opportunty to bring 
his views on this subject to my fellow 
citizens. 

The address hy Mr. Farley follows: 


It is always a pleasure to come back to 
Wilmington and renew old friendships, and 
I want to thank your committee for inviting 
me. It would have been hard to refuse Bill 
Duffy in any case but, frankly, I consider it 
a real privilege to address a brotherhood 
meeting in a city which has so often dem- 
onstrated its firm adherence to the princi- 
ples of brotherhood. 

Speaking for the national conference is 
hardly a new experience for me. I have been 
active in conference work for over 15 years 
and have served as its New York State chair- 
man for over 10 years. I have helped to 
he best of my ability to secure leadership 
for local and industrial groups in and out 
of the State, so that the conference could 
obtain some of the money it needs to carry 
on its work and I have had the henor of 
working with our present national chair- 
man, Harvey Firestone, as cochairman of 
the religious commission. 

I tell you these things because I want 
you to know that I am here not as your 
guest speaker but as your co-worker, one 
who believes deeply and sincerely as you do 
in what the conference is doing. 

Perhaps it may seem strange to some of 
you that I should come here to speak to you 
about the work of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. Surely, you will 
say, the very fact that you are here should 
be ample indication of your interest in this 
work. But I have found on a number of 
occasions that there is a sort of general but 
somewhat fuzzy idea even in the minds of 
substantial contributors and ardent workers 
of what the conference is really trying to 
do. The words are commonly used—inter- 
faith and tolerance—and there is an idea 
that the conference has been organized to 
spread tolerance throughout the Nation. As 
I see it, tolerance in the field of human rela- 
tions is hardly the aim of the conference. 
In fact, it is a word I do not like and one I 
know the conference never uses. I do not 
want you to tolerate me and I am sure you 
do not want me to tolerate you. Toleration 
somehow suggests a number of isolated 
groups each going its own way and all look- 
ing over their shoulders to see that there 
is no attack or other interference by other 
groups. The national conference does not 
ask for tolerance. It asks for justice and 
understanding. It declares that we are all 
one family here on God's footstool. If 
providence has willed that the world be 
peopled by men and women of many races 
and many religions then surely it is not too 
much to ask that we give to each race and 
to each faith the respect and the recognition 
it has earned. 

What the conference is doing today has 
not changed basically from the concepts of 
its founders 28 years ago. True, its field 
has been broadened, its influence has ex- 
panded and its stature in the community, 
the Nation, and the world has been en- 
hanced immeasurably. But basically, it still 
seeks through a process of well-planned, con- 
tinuing education to translate its charter 
into a living thing and to establish justice, 
amity, cooperation, and understanding 
among peoples of differing religious loyal- 
ties—these same people who have built this 
great Nation. It holds that we are, all of 
us, brothers—children of the same father. 
It believes, as did the men who founded 
this Republic, that democracy cannot long 
survive if it abandons the great moral and 

spiritual precepts which are the keystones 
of all religion. It holds that an attack on 
one religion almost inevitably leads to an 
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attack on all religions. Surely all of us re. 
member how rapidly Hitler’s persecution of 
the Jews was followed by the persecution of 
Catholics and Protestants. 

Of course, it the dictatorship, whether 
of the right or the left continues for any 
extended period, if it thinks that its cam- 
pain of persecution, calumny, ridicule, and 
abuse has succeeded in alienating its youth 
from the church of its fathers, then the 
party feels the time has come to set up its 
own gods. 

Perhaps some of you have read Alsop’s 
articles which appeared recently in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. He tells of his experi- 
ences in his guided tour through Soviet 
Russia. He makes the point that no longer 
do the Soviet leaders feel it necessary to 
make a frontal attack on the churches. If 
the old folks want to go to the few churches 
still functioning, why let them. For by now 
the youth and those who have reached 
maturity under Soviet rule have been given 
a new religion—man worship. Instead of the 
ancient icons, the faithful carry pictures of 
the current boss and of course the found- 
ing father Lenin. Alsop goes on to tell of 
his visit to the so-called Lenin museum in 
the city of Kiev. Here he saw what was 
labelled the room in which Lenin lived dur- 
ing his exile, the clothes he wore and the 
books and tools he used. Then when Alsop 
went to other cities he saw the same room, 
alike in minutest detail. The tear in the 
bedspread was exactly the same length and 
at the same angle as the tears in all the 
other bedspreads. All the rakes were miss- 
ing the same teeth. All the books were 
opened at the same page. Frauds? Ob- 
viously. But schoolchildren are taken on 
pilgrimages to these shrines and they bow 
the head and bend the knee to their god. 
Yes, in the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
Lenin is god and Khrushchev is currently 
his prophet. A sorry prospect, indeed, but 
one that has been deeply ingrained in the 
minds of the young people of the Soviet. 

Happily we have a different concept here, 
and it is the one under which the national 
conference operates. Feeling as it does that 
only a people dedicated to the brotherhood 
of man under the fatherhood of God can 
be a peaceful and happy people, the con- 
ference has developed a sound and workable 
program keyed to this noble thought. 

Its foundation is the idea that men are 
inherently decent, that all they ask is the 
right to enjoy those inalienable rights with 
which their Creator has endowed them. To 
the degree that we acknowledge that these 
rights are inalienable, to that degree we shall 
achieve democracy. To our shame we are 
compelled to admit that we have denied these 
rights at times to our neighbors. Perhaps 
it is only an indication that man has not 
yet achieved perfection and that the virus 
of prejudice still infects many of our people. 

Prejudice is a fearsome thing. It is often 
vicious and often blind and its blindness 
makes it all the more vicious, because in 
its blindness it strikes out indiscriminately. 
While it is true that no child is born a bigot, 
bigotry is sometimes a product of the home. 

Prejudice is often nurtured in clubs and 
societies under the mantle of exclusiveness, 
or perhaps more correctly the cloak of smug- 
ness. It is sometimes found in the schools, 
where teachers and pupils continue the an- 
tagonisms they have picked up elsewhere. 
And, Iam sorry to say, it is sometimes found 
even in the churches. 

The conference recognizes these facts. It 
tries to analyze them, to discover their 
origins and then works tirelessly and con- 
tinuously to counteract them. It does not 
use the denuciations or invectives that some 
other well-meaning groups favor nor does 
it seek to organize dissident blocs to bedevil 
legislatures. It feels that brotherhood by 
fiat is not a sound or wholesome thing. It 

believes people can be taught brotherhood in 
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its noblest sense as surely as they can be 
taught hate, and we have had plenty of 
evidence of hate mongers and their evil work 
right kere at home. It feels that the stuff 
nate feeds on is ignorance and that a pro- 
gram of education through schools, theaters, 
periodicals, radio television, all avenues of 
communication, can do much to neutralize 
the acids of racial and religious animosities. 

It says, in effect, “Mister, if you have a 
gripe, if you dislike another man or his 
church or the group he belongs to, let’s sit 
down, all of us, and talk itover. Tell us why 
you are sore and maybe you'll convince us, 
or maybe we'll convince you. Experience 
over the years has shown that invariably 
these round-table talks prove that there are 
far more areas of agreement than of dis- 
agreement. It may come as a surprise to 
you, Mister, but the people you disliked 
mainly because your father before you dis- 
liked them generally turn out to be pretty 
decent citizens after all. But the principal 
thing to remember is this—don’t keep your 
prejudices, real or imaginary, within you. 
Don’t let them fester and rot your soul”. 

I repeat because I believe it is important 
for you to bear in mind—the program of the 
conference is first and last one of education. 

The conference approaches its problems as 
a well-staffed medical center approaches its 
problems. Simply saying that cancer is a 
deadly disease will not eliminate cancer. 
Trained and dedicated scientists work ever- 
lastingly to find its cause, knowing that only 
after discovering its cause can they effect a 
cure. Research which will lead not only to 
cure but to prevention is the modern way in 
medicine. 

So, the conference feels, should it be in 
human relations. Therefore, it establishes 
university centers, summer workshops for 
teachers, seminars in factories, discussion 
sessions in schools—constantly asking why? 
why? and over the years coming up with 
some of the answers. What it learns, it 
tries to implement through its various com- 
missions, nationally and locally. It is not 
my intention to enlarge upon the work of 
these commissions. These are technical de- 
tails and many of you participate actively 
in their work here in Wilmington and prob- 
ably know more about them than I do. 

It has often occurred to me that there is 
a certain similiarity between law and edu- 
cation. Just as there are two kinds of law— 
lex tradita and lex scripta, the handed-down 
law and the written law—what we call com- 
mon and statute law, so there are two similar 
kinds of knowledge, the spoken and the 
written. The spoken is the knowledge a 
father imparts to his children or a pastor to 
his flock or a teacher to his pupils. The 
written is the kind we find in books, news- 
papers, and other printed matter and which 
is often accepted as gospel just because it is 
written. 

Your problem and my problem is to seek 
out the truth in the spoken and written 
word and separate this truth from the half- 
truths, the twisted documentation and the 
out-and-out fabrications. 

Because if we do not we are apt to go out 
and repeat these tales, and those who hear 
us enlarge upon the original and add their 
own embroidery until the poisonous stories 
we have absorbed wittingly or unwittingly 
have been instilled in the minds of others. 
Bad news somehow travels much faster than 
good news and there are so many people who 
are willing to speed it on its way. 

But there is another kind of education 
that, to my mind, is becoming more and 
more important today. Let us call it edu- 
cation by example. For what we do and 
Say as individuals determines in the final 
analysis what we do and say as a nation. 

Furthermore, what we do and say today 
is of the utmost concern not only to us but 
to the world itself, a world whose boundaries 
are narrowing day by day. 
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President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message to Congress, said that the 
Kremlin has changed its policy from one of 
active aggression to one which seeks to 
divide those who differ with it. That is not 
exactly a new policy. It is an enlargement 
on an international scale of what we have 
seen the Communists doing all over the 
world for years, yes, even in Our own country. 
For what other reasons would they infiltrate 
a defense plant, a labor union, a school or 
a governmental agency? I doubt they are 
trying to improve work standards or depart- 
mental efficiency. They know there are al- 
ways some weaklings, some malcontents and 
some dreamers in whom the seeds of discord 
can be sown. They will find some who will 
listen to their siren songs, and who will 
swallow their stories of the golden apples 
just over the horizon. After all, the oak was 
once an acorn and big things may grow from 
small beginnings. 

In the 18th century when our country was 
in its birth throes, Benjamin Franklin said, 
“We must all hang together or assuredly we 
shall all hang separately.” Today, when in 
our full manhood, we are facing another 
threat, the words are different but the 
thought remains the same. Today we say 
“brotherhood or chaos.” 

Brotherhood is no longer merely a phrase. 
It is no longer a part of the name of a labor 
union, a social group, or a religious sect. It 
is a@ word which has been hammered into 
the conscience of America over many years. 
It is a word that appears more and more 
often in the speeches of presidents and prime 
ministers. It is the beacon lighting the road 
to lasting peace. It is the one last hope of 
a tense and fearful world trembling before 
the awesome vision of the H-bomb and the 
transatlantic guided missile. Brotherhood 
has become synonymous with survival. 
Make no mistake about that and to a great 
measure the choice between brotherhood and 
chaos lies with us. 

Yes, the example we in these United States 
set will go far toward determining whether 
we shall live in a free world under God or a 
slave world under the hammer and sickle. 

My work as head of an export company 
takes me all over the world. I have seen 
many things and heard many things both in 
Europe and Asia. Some of the things I have 
seen and heard have left an indelible impres- 
sion on my mind. There is so much to say 
but I realize the time allotted to me here 
must of necessity be limited, and I therefore 
suggest that we pass over the many menacing 
things now happening in Europe. 

As I see it, it is in the East, the Near East, 
and Africa that the cauldrons are really 
boiling. It is in these so-called backward 
areas that the greatest threats to world peace 
exist. It is here that waves of nationalism 
are sweeping over the lands. People who 
lived for centuries under alien banners are 
now writing their own declarations of inde- 
pendence modeled, I understand, for the 
most part after our own great document. 
We have been quick to give these people sub- 
stantial material help, but somehow or other 
we have failed to gain their confidence. We 
shall never have their confidence unless we 
learn to treat them as brothers and political 
equals. We must not appear to be lords and 
ladies bountiful distributing largesse to the 
peasantry. Otherwise, I am afraid the trav- 
eling team of Khrushchev and Bulganin will 
add them to their troupe. 

America has always been generous to those 
in need. We have given financial and mate- 
rial help to many peoples. They were neces- 
sary measures and as an initial deterrent to 
the spread of kremiinism they have served 
their purpose well. But they are not enough 
in themselves and are already beginning to 
react against us. Dollar diplomacy can go 
just so far. I doubt it can buy lasting 
friendship. Perhaps nations are no different 
than individuals. The man to whom you 
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keep giving help at first is grateful, then usu- 
ally resentful, and finally sometimes ends up 
by really hating you. Only in this way can 
he salvage the only thing he has, his pride. 
It is of course a false pride but he cherishes 
it and nurses it and feeds upon it. 

And so let me repeat—the example we set 
the world will be, in my opinion, an incal- 
culably important factor in determining the 
fate of the world. 

It boils down to this—if we cannot con- 
tinue to live together in peace and harmony 
in these United States, respecting the other 
fellow’s right to differ with us in all lawful 
ways, if we cannot learn to give to the other 
fellow the same rights and dignities that we 
reserve to ourselves—then we have failed as 
citizens of this Republic. 

If we cannot learn to project these same 
ideas overseas, particularly in our dealings 
with the people of Asia and Africa, then we 
have failed in our missions as the acknowl- 
edged leader of the free world. 

I do not believe that we have failed nor 
that we will fail. We may bungle things 
a bit; we will make mistakes. But when the 
chips are down one great American char- 
acteristic will carry us through and that is 
our faith; faith in ourselves; faith in our 
destiny, and faith in our God. 





Why Not the Minnesota? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, the development of river trans- 
portation on the Minnesota River, the 
flood-control problems, and all matters 
pertaining to the area affected by the 
Minnesota River has long been one of my 
very deep interests. 

I have taken no position, and intend 
to take none, upon the so-called upper 
Minneapolis Harbor development, as I 
feel that each river development must 
stand on its own separate state of facts. 

The development of the Minnesota 
River for both transportation and har- 
bor facilities has a tremendous and im- 
portant future for Minnesota and the 
entire Northwest. I enclose an editorial 
from the Shakopee (Minn.) Argus-Trib- 
une of January 12, 1956, which indicates 
the deep interest in the present develop- 
ment and the future possibilities of the 
available facilities on the Minnesota. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuy Not THE MINNESOTA? 

River transportation in Minnesota will 
come in for another going over Friday, Jan- 
uary 20, when Army engineers will hold a 
public hearing on the upper Minneapolis 
Harbor project which, it has been estimated, 
would cost $33 million. 

To date $10 million has been spent on the 
Mississippi River job and it cannot be com- 
pleted for at least another 6 years. 

It has also been authoritatively ascertained 
that the Minnesota River could more speedily 
and more cheaply be put to more universal 
use for water transportation opening up vast 
new acreages for industrial development from 
Mendota to Shakopee. 

Port Cargill and Port Richards at Savage 
and the Northern States Power Co. Blackdog 
pliant on the Minnesota River are already re- 
sponsible for water transportation tonnage 
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that already equals or exceeds the tonnage in 
the Minneapolis Harbor—and that record 
with a minimum expenditure of public funds. 
The companies utilizing the stream maintain 
it at their expense. 

It seems only logical that with the Minne- 
apolis Harbor issue again coming up for re- 
view, the question of the practicality of the 
Minnesota River project could not be ignored 
at the January 20 hearing. 

It seems only logical, too, that civic groups, 
existing industries, landowners, and commu- 
nities generally on the Minnesota River west 
of its junction with the Mississippi would be 
vitally interested in what transpires at the 
hearing. 

There can be no doubt that there will be 
no lack of effort to encourage the completion 
of the Minneapolis Harbor regardless of its 
cost to the taxpayer in proportion to the 
questionable economic value the project 
may hold. 

Army engineers have already reported that 
the expected benefits from the completion of 
the Minneapolis Harbor do not justify the 
expenditure of the estimated $33 million re- 
quired to finish the job. 

What more is necessary? Who should 
know more about it than the governmental 
agency within whose province the Nation’s 
waterways lie? 

There seems to be no question about the 
value of inland waterways—present use of 
the Minnesota as far as Savage is ample 
proof. With just a small fraction of what it 
would cost to complete the Minneapolis Har- 
bor, the Minnesota could be opened to great- 
er use, and tremendous acreages of submar- 
ginal and practically wastelands could be- 
come the sites for vast industrial growth 
which the State so sorely needs. 

It isn’t too late for the voice Of small com- 
munities and residents of the Minnesota Val- 
ley to be heard. The voice should be raised 
at the hearing January 20. 





This Is the Enemy—No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the extract 
of interim historical report, Korea War 
Crimes Division, has never been placed 
in the Recorp. To correct this oversight, 
I am introducing that portion of the re- 
port which deals with war crimes com- 
mitted against Americans. 

Through bestial atrocities such as 
those recorded here, 6,000 American 
servicemen were murdered and addi- 
tional thousands maimed while prisoners 
of the Communists. 

As executive trial counsel for the 
United States at the Nuremberg war 
crimes trials, I took part in the historic 
legal process by which the chief authors 
of the Nazi criminal conspiracy against 
mankind were brought to justice. 

Those of us who labored in that soul- 
sickening probe of human infamy, were 
sustained by the hope that a new con- 
cept of man’s responsibility to the moral 
law would emerge, and that future war- 
time atrocities would be mitigated by 
fear of retribution. 

This has not come to pass, for the 
precedents of Nuremberg and Tokyo 
were reversed at Panmunjon. In Korea, 
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criminal barbarism in all its stark horror 
was loosed against our sons, who went to 
Korea to save the cause of justice and 
decency in the world. 


In the beginning the punishment of all 
war criminals was the declared aim of 
the United Nations Command. A War 
Crimes Division was established. Hun- 
dreds of cases were investigated and 
many of the guilty were uncovered and 
held for future trial. But as a conse- 
quence of our failure to achieve victory 
in Korea, those Communist-war crimi- 
nals in United Nations custody were 
freed. Thousands of missing American 
prisoners who were not repatriated were 
declared dead and the matter was closed. 

But they must not be forgotten. For 
their ordeal was the sacrifice required by 
a national policy of unpreparedness in 
peace and vacillation in war. 

Nor can it be forgotten that the Com- 
munist authors of these unspeakable 
brutalities are the leaders of Communist 
China, North Korea, and Outer Mon- 
golia, who now knock for admittance 
into the family of civilized nations. 

I hope that those who now toy with 
“package deals” and thoughts of diplo- 
matic recognition will read this record. 
In it they will see in naked truth the 
mortal and implacable enemy of every- 
thing in the world worth preserving, an 
enemy which must not be appeased or 
recognized by freemen. 

EXxcERPTS FROM EXTRACT OF INTERIM HISTORICAL 
REPORT, KOREA WAR CRIMES DIVISION 
SCOPE OF REFERABLES 


To date, 34 cases are referable to higher 
headquarters as being ready for trial. It 
seems apparent that in making such referrals 
primary importance was placed upon 
whether or not one or more of the suspected 
perpetrators were in United Nations custody. 
If such was the fact, and the evidence ap- 
peared adequate to obtain a conviction, the 
case was then forwarded. Brief summaries 
of these cases follow, categorized into those 
involving American personnel, and those 
which do not. 


SELECTED REFERABLE CASES INVOLVING 
AMERICANS 


The following referred cases are those in 
which American soldiers were the atrocity 
victims: 

KWC No. 16, Hill 303: Before dawn on the 
morning of August 15, 1950, a mortar platoon 
leader of the 5th Cavalry Regiment called 
for reinforcements to defend his forward 
position, and was informed that a platoon of 
60 South Koreans was being sent, under @ 
Lieutenant About daybreak, the sol- 
diers saw a group of Koreans approaching, 
the commander identifying himself as Lieu- 
tenant and the Americans were over- 
run before they found out that their rein- 
forcements were actually the enemy. The 
captives were then escorted to a nearby or- 
chard where their boots and dogtags were 
removed and all their personal property 
confiscated. The prisoners’ hands were tied 
behind them with either wire or their own 
bootlaces. 

For 2 days they were kept hidden in ra- 
vines during the day and forced to march 
at night. Suddenly, on the afternoon of 
August 17, 1950, without warning, their 
North Korean guards opened fire upon these 
bound victims and then left the scene. 

Thirty-four American soldiers were 
slaughtered in this massacre. However, there 
were four survivors. Later the same day, 
these men were rescued by a United Nations 
patrol, who also recovered the bodies, took 
Photographs and captured two enemy sol- 
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diers. Since this time, confessions have 
been obtained from Communist prisoners 
admitting participation in the crime, ang 
the incident is now referable. 

KWC No. 67, Maedae murders: Photo. 
graphs clearly reveal that the six American 
soldiers detained as prisoners in a Korean 
house near Maedae were shot in cold blood 
and probably bayonetted. Ironically, this 
slaughter took place in front of a Commu- 
nist propaganda bulletin board. However, 
there were five survivors, wounded in the 
massacre, who escaped by feigning death, 
In addition a captive North Korean sergeant 
has admitted participation in the murders, 
Close examination of the evidence leaves 
some doubt as to whether this case was 
properly referred, since there seems to be 
discrepancies between the confession and the 
survivors’ statements. 

KWC No. 175, Seoul-Pyongyang death 
march: The Seoul-Pyongyang death march 
has not been referred because no known 
perpetrators have been located in custody, 
However, since it leads up to KWC No. 7%, it 
is included here for purposes of continuity. 

On September 26, 1950, Korea added its 
counterpart to the infamous Bataan death 
march involving approximately 376 Ameri- 
can prisoners of war. Only 296 survivors 
completed this 2-week horror hike. 

In August, 1950, these prisoners were being 
held in Seoul, awaiting movement northward, 
Nearly half of the group was wounded, many 
seriously, but despite this they received 
practically no medical care. Instead, they 
were beaten often, and on at least one oc- 
casion were subjected to the humiliation of 
being forced to parade down the main street 
of the city. Their personal belongings were 
all stolen, and in addition, their combat boots 
were confiscated, many being left barefoot, 
and a few receiving ill-fitting Korean shoes 
in return. 

During the ordeal of the march to Pyong- 
yang, many of the sick and wounded were 
unable to maintain the pace. At this time 
the Communists demonstrated a policy that 
runs like a connecting thread through all 
the reported atrocity cases. That policy was 
the summary execution of any prisoner whose 
physical condition would burden their opera- 
tions. These bodies were always left un- 
buried along the roadside. 

Beatings from the guards were common- 
place throughout the ordeal. No medical 
care was provided and the only food was 
1 or 2 rice balls per day. For water, the un- 
fortunate survivors had to shift for them- 
selves, drinking from roadside ditches and 
adjoining rice paddies. As a result, most of 
them suffered from attacks of diarrhea and 
dysentery. 

Some of the wounded managed to ride on 
an ox cart, but with no medical care, their 
wounds became infected and maggot-laden. 
The senior office among the prisoners, & 
major, constantly pleaded with the captors 
for medicine, water, and more food. For his 
efforts, this officer received only additional 
abuse and beatings. At one time, when an 
opportunity to escape afforded itself, he re- 
fused to accompany those leaving, stating 
that he felt his duty required him to re- 
main and do what he could to alleviate the 
suffering of the men. 

Once an American plane flew over the 
hapless column and dropped supplies for 
them. However, the North Korean captors 
immediately and methodically collected these 
items, appropriating them to their own use. 
Some 33 soldiers managed to escape during 
the march and were rescued by friendly 
forces. In all cases, these individuals were 
undernourished and suffering from severe 
malnutrition. Others were in dire need of 
medical care for neglected wounds. 

KWC No. 76, Sunchon Tunnel massacre: 
When the fall of the North Korean capital 
of Pyongyang to United Nations forces 
seemed imminent, all prisoners of war were 
entrained by the Communists for movement 
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northward. The men were herded into open 
gondolas, packed to overflowing, and forced 
to ride unprotected in the raw October 
weather. Pneumonia and exposure then 
started taking its daily toll from the weak- 
ened survivors, and their buddies conducted 
purial parties for them whenever an adequate 
halt was made. After they had suffered such 
inhuman treatment for a period of 9 days, 
their train arrived at a railroad tunnel ap- 
proximately 4'% miles northwest of Sun- 
chon, and remained inside the mountain all 
day to avoid the United Nations air activity 
taking place in the area. 

During the early afternoon of October 20, 
1950, the starving men were promised their 
first meal in several days, having eaten only 
nard crackers distributed intermittently dur- 
ing the journey. Their North Korean tor- 
mentors took the American major, together 
with a group of selected prisoners, purport- 
edly as a detail to go to a nearby village to 
prepare the food. They were never seen nor 
heard from again. Hours later, the men re- 
maining in the tunnel were informed that 
food had been prepared for them, and that 
they were to be conducted to a Korean house 
to eat, but due to the limited space they 
must go in small units, alternately. 

Accordingly, the first group of 30 men 
was removed from the tunnel, escorted down 
the tracks, and told to hide in an erosion 
ditch until food was brought to them. As 
soon as they had relaxed o1 the ground, 
their guards opened pointblani fire in cold 
blood with Russian-made burp guns and 
rifles. Those living through the initial mas- 
sacre and still showing signs of life were dis- 
patched by shooting or bludgeoning. Some 
of the victims survived by feigning death. 

Remaining groups were then brought out 
and treated in a like manner, in each case, 
the men being slaughtered while sitting on 
the ground, or standing around helplessly 
with empty rice bowls in their hands. 

United Nations forces overran the Sunchon 
area on the following day, recovering the 
bodies of 68 murdered Americans, and, in 
addition, discovering 7 more inside the tun- 
nel who had apparently died of malnutri- 
tion. Among the corpses were found some 
seriously wounded survivors who were evac- 
uated. In addition, others who had escaped 
the atrocity found their way back to friendly 
troops. 

Summation of this diabolical movement 
and massacre reveals that at least 138 Amer- 
ican soldiers lost their lives in this war 
crime, The evidence is convincing and con- 
firmed. An actual perpetrator is in custody 
in the case of the death march, but the en- 
tire happening should be scored against the 
Red leaders who condone and encourage such 
activity. 





This Is the Enemy—No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp the second section 
of a series of excerpts from the extract 
of interim historical report, Korea War 
Crimes Division. 

The documented criminal atrocities 
recorded below were committed against 
American soldiers and marines and sol- 
diers of our South Korean ally by the 
Communists during the Korean war. 

The perpetrators of these heinous acts 
of barbarism were once in the hands of 
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the Unfted Nations command, awaiting 
trial in the tradition of the Nuremberg 
and Tokyo proceedings. However, our 
failure to achieve an honorable armistice 
in Korea resulted in the freeing of these 
criminals. 

Though we failed to bring to justice 
the guilty individuals, there was still 
open to us the course of placing the 
Communist regimes responsible on trial 
before the bar of world public opinion. 
To that end in 1955 I urged Secretary 
Dulles to attempt the establishment of a 
United Nations tribunal, before which 
these Red regimes would be placed on 
trial for war crimes against the United 
Nations; in absentia if necessary. 

This course was rejected by the admin- 
istration on the grounds that it would 
endanger the friendly relations that were 
supposed to be emerging from the 
Geneva Summit Conference. 

The myth of the “spirit of Geneva” 
has been exploded. It is hoped that the 
sorry spectacle of our leaders engaging 
in camaraderie and mutual admiration 
with the Soviet tyrants is at an end. 
Much .was done at the summit to raise 
the prestige of communism and they 
have effectively used their new prestige 
against us in every part of the globe. 

Today more than ever before the 
people of the world need a true picture 
of communism in action. It is not too 
late to revive our own moral position. 
It is not too late to arouse the wrathful 
indignation of the decent people of the 
world against those responsible for the 
hideous brutalities inflicted on the forces 
of the United Nations. 

EXCERPTS FROM EXTRACT OF INTERIM HISTOR=- 
ICAL REPORT, KOREAN WAR CRIMES DIVISION 
KWC No. 125: On or about July 20, 1950, 

two American soldiers were killed in combat 
with North Korean soldiers and their bodies 
were recovered in November 1950 upon in- 
formation supplied by a South Korean civil- 
ian. He confessed that he had seen the 
Americans hiding in a cave and had re- 
ported this fact to the North Korean soldiers, 
who went to the site and apparently shot 
them. This statement is corroborated by 
that of another civilian who assisted in the 
burial of the bodies. It is doubtful that 
this case should be considered as an atrocity, 
but appears at best to be a case of collabora- 
tion with the enemy. 

KWC No. 143, 27th I. and R. Platoon: Per- 
sonnel of the I. and R. platoon of the 27th 
Infantry Regiment, consisting of 2 officers, 
11 enlisted men, and 3 Republic of Korea 
Army soldiers were ambushed and captured 
by North Koreans on November 6, 1950, in the 
vicinity of Togan-ni. The captives were 
stripped naked, even their shoes and dogtags 
being removed, and then marched about 5 
miles to the headquarters of a Communist 
unit for interrogation. One of the officers 
was singled out for questioning and sub- 
jected to particularly brutal beatings for 
having warned the men to withhold all in- 
formation other than that required by the 
rules of warfare. Soon thereafter, having 
been promised a warm meal, the prisoners 
were led to the vicinity of Yultong-ni. 
Their captors held a conference and, laugh- 
ing among themselves, started shooting their 
victims in cold blood. 

There was one survivor of this atrocity, 
who managed to return to friendly lines and 
tell the story. In addition, the bodies were 
recovered later at the scene and all of them 
identified. The following day, a captured 
North Korean confessed to participation in 
the crime, completing the chain of evidence. 

KWC No. 185, marine patrol: Ten marines 
from the Ist Marine Division went on a re- 
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connaissance patrol near Nakchon Dong on 
January 29, 1951. They never returned from 
this mission. In March 1951, checking on 
2 National Police report, a patrol from the 
2d ROK Division found their bodies, to- 
gether with those of 10 Republic of Korea 
Army soldiers, 4 National Police, and 1 Ko- 
rean civilian. These corpses were stripped 
naked with their hands bound behind them, 
and the physical appearance of the remains 
revealed that the decedents had either been 
bayoneted in the back and chest or had their 
skulls crushed with clubs. 

Interrogation of native villagers indicated 
that these Americans were captured about 
January 30 and held prisoners until their 
murder on February 5, 1951. 

Two North Korean lieutenants, discovered 
among captured Communist prisoners, have 
confessed to participation in this crime. 
Although their statements were recorded at 
different times and places, the factual data 
is the same. They relate that their com- 
manding officer told them to prepare to exe- 
cute the prisoners secretly. For this purpose, 
they decided to use bayonets. Accordingly, 
the graves were dug in advance, then the vic- 
tims were led forth individually, stripped, 
bound and ordered to sit on the ground. In 
this position, each man was used for bayonet 
practice, and if death came too slowly or re- 
sistance was offered, his head was smashed 
with a rifle butt. Blood stains were swept 
from the ground and the bodies buried. 

KWC No. 123, KWC No. 154, and KWC No. 
184: These cases are all similar in that each 
involves the murder of a wounded Amer- 
ican prisoner by civilians. In each, the per- 
petrator has confessed, and the confession 
is corrobrated by the recovery of the body 
of the victim at the sites pointed out. Two 
of the cases had additional statements from 
eyewitnesses. 

KWC No. 1409: A North Korean prison- 
er of war has confessed to the murder 
of 10 United States soldiers and 9 ROK’s 
who were prisoners of suspect’s unit at the 
time. Suspect states that he personally 
killed 3 Americans and 4 ROK’s and that 2 
other NK’s killed the remainder. A ROK 
check at the area mentioned by the ac- 
cused proved positive; and a field trip re- 
sulted in the recovery of approximately 18 
skeletal remains. Remains of 3 Americans 
and 4 ROK’s were found in 1 hole, and the 
remainder nearby. This case is considered 
referable for trial. Also in the case file are 
pictures of the war crimes team discovering 
the bones. 


SELECTED REFERABLE CASES INVOLVING KOREANS 


Although a jurisdiction question may exist 
as to whether these cases should be tried 
by Republic of Korea or United Nations 
tribunal, there is no doubt that they are 
atrocities within the scope of war crimes 
division activities. 

KWC No. 29, Chonju: During this same 
period of time, September 27-28, 1950, Chon- 
ju suffered a similar experience to that of 
Mokpo and Kongju, apparently indicating 
a fixed plan of extermination by the Com- 
munists. Two North Korean officer prisoners 
have confessed to killing as many as 2,000 
anti-Communists, but check with natives in- 
dicate that approximately 80 were slain. Two 
survivors state that 16 were in the group 
with them, and that death in each case was 
by beating at the hands of a mob. 

KWC No. 90, Kongju: Kongju received its 
demonstration of Red ruthlessness on De- 
cember 27, 1950, when the 35 men and 1 
woman political prisoners confined in the 
city jail were eliminated. In the late after- 
noon, these people were told that they were 
to be given a lecture by an officer of the 
North Korean Peoples’ Army, and were led 
into the open and there seated in a semi- 
circle. As soon as they were settled as 
comfortably as possible, the officer ordered 
the guards to open fire upon them and the 
slaughter commenced. Fortunately there 
were 2 survivors and most of the bodies 
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have been recovered from the place of execu- 
tion. In addition, 2 prisoners of war, in 
separate confessions, have admitted par- 
ticipation in this crime, and each has im- 
plicated the other. 

KWC No. 92, Hamyang: Another common 
policy which the enemy seemed to follow 
was that of executing captured Republic 
of Korea Army soldiers. In this case, on 
September 1, 1950, 269 such prisoners, plus 
1 reported American, were marched to the 
base of a mountain about 8 miles northwest 
of Hamyang after being told that they were 
to be evacuated to the north. At this point 
they were divided into groups of 10, bound 
together, led off into the hills, and summarily 
shot. Several suspects now confined as pris- 
oners of war have confessed to this atrocity, 
and have been identified by the six victims 
who managed to survive. 

KWC No. 102, Kwanju: Obligingly coop- 
erative, 1 North Korean prisoner stated that 
he was a member of the Education and Cul- 
tural Section in the village of Kwanju, and 
that in his capacity, together with 2 accom- 
plices, on September 16, 1950, he took 10 
anti-Communist prisoners about 8 kilome- 
ters in the country and there executed them. 
He adds that he used a carbine and did 
not bury the bodies. He desired to point out 
the situs, so accompanied by a war crimes 
investigator and a Korean detective from 
Kwangju, he directed them to the spot. 
Three badly decomposed bodies were found, 
and the suspect insisted that these were 3 
of the 10 victims he had helped to murder. 
The case was probably submitted to accom- 
modate the confessor. 

KWC No. 117, Mokpo murders: Approxi- 
mately 282 South Korean political prisoners 
were confined in the Mokpo peoples prison 
on September 28, 1950 when United Nations 
forces were approaching the city. Realizing 
that defeat was imminent, their North Ko- 
rean jailers held an emergency conference 
and decided to follow the usual pattern of 
executing these persons for the crime of be- 
ing reactionaries. The victims were taken 
from the jail and had their hands hand- 
cuffed or tied behind them. They were then 
loaded onto four trucks and taken to differ- 
ent murder sites. Although most of these 
unfortunates were shot to death, a few man- 
aged to escape when one of the trucks broke 
down. When the liberating forces overran 
the city, they took many prisoners, six of 
whom confessed to participation in the mass 
killing. This added to the statements of 
survivors and recovery of bodies completes 
the evidence against them. 

KWC No. 122, Myong Duk San: This case 
involved the beheading of a Korean civilian 
prisoner by a North Korean lieutenant acting 
under orders from his commanding officer, a 
lieutenant colonel, and assisted by a junior 
lieutenant. In addition, there were two eye- 
witnesses to the murder. The crime was re- 
ferred because all three suspects are in con- 
finement and have made corroborating con- 
fessions. In addition, the witnesses’ state- 
ments make the evidence conclusive. 

EKWC No. 141, Changhyon massacre: Three 
North Korean prisoners of war have con- 
fessed to the killing of some 1,800 South Ko- 
rean civilian prisoners on October 8, 1950. 
The victims were residents of Seoul and 
Kaesong who were alleged to have been 
friendly with the U.N. forces. The victims 
were forced to march to Pyongyang with their 
hands bound, little food, and scanty cloth- 
ing. After reaching Pyongyang, they were 
confined in the military academy building. 
Later they were divided into smaller groups 
and taken out and shot. The bodies were 
buried by nearby villagers. Two American 
officers investigating the atrocity have made 
sworn statements concerning their observa- 
tions of the mass graves. They stated that 
the stench of death was everywhere, the 
ground was sunken and that upon digging 
they turned up a human skull. There was 


also a grave marker which stated in Korean 
“to our comrades from South Korea.” . 
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KWC No. 180, Naju: Also on September 28, 
1950, at Naju, a junior lieutenant in the po- 
litical security police unit took six political 
prisoners from the jail, and as usual, with- 
out trial, shot and bayoneted them. This 
lieutenant has confessed to the atrocity but 
maintains that he acted under orders of his 
superior. The hands of the victims were 
tied behind them, they were shot, and the 
bayonet used for the coup de grace where 
deemed necessary. Despite this treatment, 
5 persons survived, although 1 died shortly 
thereafter. All identify the confessor as 
the perpetrator. 


CASES INVOLVING AMERICANS 


The following cases, selected from the files, 
are those in which there is sufficient evidence 
to prove that the crime has been committed, 
but which have not been referred, primarily 
because no perpetrators are in custody. Vic- 
tims were Americans except in the case of the 
Catholic priests, and in the Taejon massacre, 
thousands of Korean civilians were also in- 
cluded. 

KWC No. 2: Soldiers fromthe 24th In- 
fantry Division, engaged in a fire fight near 
Chonui On July 10, 1950, witnessed the cap- 
ture of 4 American soldiers, and then 
looked on helplessly while 2 of them were 
murdered. Later on, all 4 bodies were 
recovered, hands bound behind their backs, 
3 shot in the back of the head and the 
other with the skull crushed by a blunt in- 
strument. 

KWC No. 10, medic and chaplain: No re- 
spectors of the Red Cross or the Christian 
cross, the Communists in July 1950 overran 
a group of 18 to 20 wounded American pris- 
oners being ministered to by the regimental 
surgeon, wearing the Red Cross brassard, and 
an Army chaplain, none of whom was armed. 
The enemy immediately opened fire, wan- 
tonly executing the group with Russian 
rifles and burp guns. The surgeon, although 
wounded, managed to survive and escape. 
Later, remains of three victims of this 
atrocity were recovered. The chaplain was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
posthumously. 

KWC No. 63, Ku-jang-dong train massacre: 
Thirty American prisoners were shot and 
bayoneted to death about 4 miles north of 
Ku-jang-dong, on December 21, 1950. They 
were being moved north by train, when it 
was strafed and disabled by United Nations 
planes. Their North Korean captors decided 
to murder all those who were wounded, be- 
fore continuing the evacuation. Shortly 
thereafter, a friendly patrol moved into the 
area and discovered their bodies, seven of 
which had been covered with oil and set 
afire. 

While searching the area, three survivors 
were discovered, one hiding under a straw 
mat with half his face shot away and the 
bone of his left leg exposed. The other two 
had sought refuge in a nearby Korean home 
and were seriously wounded, as well as being 
weak from malnutrition. They all agree 
that the person who gave the massacre order 
was a South Korean traitor. To date no 
perpetrators have been discovered, but this 
incident adds to the accumulation of evi- 
dence proving the Communist policy of kill- 
ing wounded captives. 
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Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


_insert in the Recorp the third and final 
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section of a series of excerpts from the 

extract of interim historical report, Ko- 

rea War Crimes Division. 

Historians of Korea war crimes regard 
Chinese and North Korean Commu- 
nists as equally guilty of the incredible 
program of criminal atrocities against 
helpless prisoners of war, which the fol- 
lowing extract bears out. 

These atrocities were a part of the 
Communist war against the United Na- 
tions, a war which still technically con- 
tinues. 

Yet astute observers of the United Na- 
tions Assembly report that the United 
Nations admittance of Red China is in- 
evitable, and is being delayed until next 
year only to prevent election year em- 
barrassment to the present administra- 
tion. 

Indeed, by accepting the shameful 
“package deal,” which called for the ad- 
mission of five Communist statellites 
whose governments satisfied none of the 
requirements of the United Nations 
Charter, including the Communist pup- 
pet province of Outer Mongolia, the ad- 
ministration seems to have embarked 
upon the gradual destruction of the 
moral position against admittance of 
Red China. 

But I am confident that this Nation, 
after reflecting upon the history and 
character of the Communist Chinese re- 
gime, will remain steadfast in its oppo- 
sition to United Nations acceptance. 
For such acceptance would make a 
mockery of the heroic sacrifices made in 
Korea, and would reduce the San Fran- 
cisco Charter to a worthless scrap of 
paper. 

This is one stand from which there 
can be no retreat or with which there 
can be no compromise. 

EXCERPTS FroM EXTRACT OF INTERIM HISTORI- 
CAL REPORT, KOREAN WAR CRIMES DIVISION 
KWC No. 113, Chinese torture: This case 

illustrates one method of handling wounded 

American prisoners by Chinese captors. A 

lieutenant survivor of a patrol ambushed on 

November 8, 1950, stated in his affidavit, “I 

saw my men that were wounded in action 

taken by the Chinese and hung up by their 
hands and then their clothes set afire, and 
the men that were dead and unconscious, 
they would push sticks in their eyes, and 
bayonet. They took most of the dead men’s 
clothes off.” This has been corroborated by 

a medical officer who examined the condition 

of the recovered bodies. 

KWC No. 164, bamboo-spear case: During 
December 1950, a South Korean patrol dis- 
covered the bodies of five American airmen 
near Muju. It was apparent from the condi- 
tion of the remains that the victims had been 
subjected to fiendish torture, the flesh being 
perforated with multiple punctures, appar- 
ently inflicted by sharpened sticks or bamboo 
spears. An investigation of the incident dis- 
closed that the men were members of a truck 
convoy that had been ambushed by guer- 
rillas. 

KWC No. 279, slaughter of 1,250 American 
prisoners: One thousand two hundred and 
fifty American prisoners were slaughtered 
in cold blood by their Communist captors 
if the confession of a North Korean prisoner 
is true. Unfortunately, that is all the evi- 
dence contained in the file. However, after 
several days of questioning, during which 
the suspect gave very detailed information, 
it was the belief of the interrogators that the 


facts contained therein were well founded 
and reliable. 


This North Korean stated that in his as- 
signment as a truckdriver, on September 10, 
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1950, he was driving from Namchon to Py- 
ongyang and passed @ group of 24 ware- 
houses surrounded by barbed wire and no- 
ticed that many American prisoners were 
corfined therein. Five days later, his unit 
was ordered to prepare for a long trip. He 
added that about 30 Russian-made trucks 
were in his battalion, and that they loaded 
approximately 650 prisoners on them and 
commenced their journey about midnight. 
At their first stop, they were joined by an 
additional 24 trucks loaded to capacity with 
United States prisoners of war. During the 
next stop, which was for a meal and rest 
for the cargo, he noticed that 50 trucks were 
jn the convoy. At the final hait, the men 
were unloaded and led into a mountain val- 
ley where they were fed rice and wine, but, 
upon a ble flare signal, the guards and 
drivers began firing into the group and con- 
tinued for about 40 minutes, completing the 
slaughter of the estimated 1,250 prisoners. 
They then uncovered three large pits which 
had been excavated earlier, but found them 
insufficient to hold all the bodies, and so 
were required to dig another. 

Following this macabre execution, the 
trucks returned and later transported all the 
remaining prisoners from the warehouses to 
a new camp further north. The Confessor 
was unable to explain why the one convoy 
load was murdered but the others were 
spared. To the extent that it has been 
possible to check, such as locations and units, 
this confession appears accurate. Every ef- 
fort should be expended to discover corroho- 
rating evidence for this reported atrocity. 

KWC No. 1670, Artillery FO team torture: 
Proving that the Communists still persist 
in committing atrocities, this recent case 
occurred on September 21, 1952. At that 
time an American forward observer team 
and a squad of South Koreans occupied Hill 
854 near Samchi-yong. Their position was 
overrun by the enemy, but was recovered the 
following day in a counterattack. The 
bodies of two United States soldiers, horribly 
mutilated, together with those of several 
South Koreans were discovered by a friendly 
patrol. The lieutenant who found them 
made the following affidavit: 

“One of the boys had no head. It seemed 
to have been mashed or beaten and was lay- 
ing all over the road. Both of his feet had 
been cut off about half way between the knee 
and the ankle. It appeared as though they 
had been chopped off with a dull instrument. 
He had no means of identification on him. 
I searched him for dogtags, clothing mark- 
ings, belt markings, shoes, ID tags, and per- 
sonal effects in his pockets but nothing was 
to be found. 

“The other GI had his eyes gouged out, 
and nothing remained where his eyes were 
except holes. He had been bayonetted all 
over the body with the upper part of his 
legs completely layed open to the bone. He 
also had no marks of identification on him.” 

Bodies of the Republic of Korea soldiers 
had received a like treatment, one of them 
having had the genitals severed with a sharp 
instrument and lying alongside the corpse. 
One can only imagine the horrible suffering 
to which these victims were subjected. 

KWC No. 1512, Catholic priest murder: An 
Irish priest was the victim of KWC No. 1512. 
He was accosted by an enemy officer while 
walking down the street with a Korean 
friend. Their assailant accused them both 
of being spies for the Americans and took 
them to his superior officer, who told him to 
dispose of the prisoners in any way he de- 
sired. Accordingly, they were escorted a 
short distance and then shot in cold blood. 
The priest was slain, but his friend survived. 
The body has been recovered and identified, 
but since the perpetrators are unknown, the 
case has not been referred for trial. 

KWC No. 28, Taejon massacre: For mur- 
derous barbarism, the Taejon massacre will 
be recorded in the annals of history along 
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with the Rape of Nanking, the Warsaw 
ghetto, and other similar mass extermina- 
tions. Unnumbered civilians, estimated var- 
iously from 500 to 7,500, as well as 42 Ameri- 
cans and 17 Republic of Korea Army prison- 
ers were slaughtered in cold blood for politi- 
cal expediency. 

During the summer of 1950, following the 
capture of the city by the enemy, the North 
Korean Home Affairs Department was estab- 
lished with the express purpose of appre- 
hending all persons unsympathetic to the 
Communist cause. This security force then 
proceeded to arrest prominent business and 
professional men together with all persons 
in the area who had been employees of the 
Republic of Korea. Each unfortunate per- 
son who was arrested was subsequently 
brought to the headquarters located in the 
Catholic mission for inquisition, and those 
who survived were then incarcerated in the 
city prison. This jail consisted of 150 cells, 
each of which was packed with from 40 to 70 
of these victims. When it was impossible 
to squeeze more into these blocks, the over- 
flow was retained within the confines of the 
mission. The military prisoners were not 
segregated from the others. 

During the imprisonment, North Korean 
soldiers were granted access to the hapless, 
defenseless individuals for the sport of tor- 
menting them and confiscating any personal 
possession that might have been overlooked. 
Favorite pasttimes were the twisting of 
prisoners’ fingers, kicking and beating them 
without provocation. 

When the recapture of Taejon by United 
Nations forces appeared imminent in late 
September 1950, the occupying conquerors 
determined that, prior to withdrawal, they 
would liquidate all these victims. 


Commencing September 23, 1950, several 
groups, numbering from 100 to 200 each, 
were quietly removed from their cells each 
night, their hands tied behind their backs, 
and each person bound to the others. They 
were then transported to previously selected 
sites, placed in open trenches or ditches dug 
expressly for this purpose, and summarily 
shot. A check was made to locate survivors, 
and where found, their skulls were crushed. 
The bodies were then covered lightly with 
dirt. 


By September 26, 1950, the Security Police 
decided that they must accelerate the rate 
of murder if they were to accomplish their 
fiendish purpose prior to departure. There- 
fore, they dug additional trenches in the 
courtyard of the police station and called in 
a North Korean Army unit to assist in com- 
pleting their bloody work. The able mili- 
tary prisoners were led out in small groups 
and promptly dispatched. Those remain- 
ing, several wounded American soldiers, 
were carried out on litters, unceremoniously 
cumped into the trenches and shot or beaten 
to death. As time ran out on the murder- 
gorged aggressors, the remaining South Ko- 
reans were dragged from the prison into the 
already filled trenches and killed. At the 
same time, those who had been retained in 
the Catholic mission interrogation center 
were executed as rapidly as possible. When 
these trenches were filled with bodies, others 
were slain in the churchyard and basement, 
and many bodies thrown down the well until 
it was completely stuffed. The perpetrators 
then fled without burying their latest 
victims. 

Examination of the bodies revealed that 
most of them had been beaten and mutilated 
before execution. Of these thousands of 
unfortunates, there were only 6 survivors, 
3 civilians, 1 Republic of Korea Army soldier, 
and 2 Americans. Thousands of bodies were 
recovered by the liberating United Nations 
forces who occupied the city. ‘Those re- 
sponsible for the horror of this crime must 
be brought to judgment before the tribunal 
of civilized peoples. 
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CASES INVOLVING KOREANS 


These cases, selected more or less at ran- 
dom, illustrate the manner in which the 
Communist North Koreans and Chinese have 
dealt with persons whom they considered 
bad political risks. In no instance has there 
been any indication that the victims were 
given any semblance of trial prior to execu- 
tion. The incidents related are but a sam- 
pling of the hundreds of inhumane atrocities 
recorded in the case files of the War Crimes 
Division. 

KWC No. 32, Suchon jail: Demonstrating 
ingenuity in means of torture, the North 
Korean Communists decided to dispose of 
the landowners and government officials 
they had confined in the Suchon jail. So, 
prior to their withdrawal on September 23, 
1950, they piled wood, packing cases, and 
other combustibles around the outside walis 
of the brick building in which the prisoners 
were held. They then drenched it in gaso- 
line and set it afire, roasting alive the un- 
fortunate victims secured inside. Several 
days later United Nations forces recovered 32 
charred bodies from the hideous crematory. 
Local civilians say that altogether more than 
280 persons were murdered. 

KWC No. 36, Seoul Hospital murders: 
When the North Korean Peoples Army in- 
vaded Seoul on June 28, 1950, they immedi- 
ately occupied the university hospital, where- 
in were confined around 150 wounded Re- 
public of Korea soldiers. Upon orders of 
the commanding officer, these patients were 
all executed in their beds and rooms, follow- 
ing which their bodies were buried behind 
the hospital. 

KWC No. 41 and KWC No. 727, Chonju: 
When the estimated 600 to 2,000 political 
prisoners (317 bodies recovered after rela- 
tives had been removing them for several 
days) were murdered in Chonju, the blood 
bath was accomplished by beatings wherein 
the bound victims were killed with clubs, 
picks, swords, and similar weapons. 

KWC No. 53, Yongchong: For diabolical 
mass murder, Yongchong has few equals. 
Approximately 500 South Korean prisoners, 
survivors of 800 who originally left Seoul on 
this final march, were led into an apple 
orchard, lined up in four ranks, and shot. 
Survivors were bludgeoned, and all bodies 
were piled together, drenched with gasoline 
and ignited. Another group of 90 had been 
shot and deposited in a coal mine about 15 
miles away, en route to Yongchong. 

KWC No. 56, forcible conscription at Tong 
Tang-Ni: Many of our enemy prisoners of 
war are discovered to be South Koreans 
who were conscripted into the Communist 
armies against their wishes. The procedure 
followed at Tong Tang-ni demonstrates one 
manner in which this was accomplished. 
On October 2, 1950, all the young men of the 
village were assembled by the North Korean 
Security Police and given the choice of enter- 
ing the North Korean Army or being im- 
prisoned. Approximately 40 men refused to 
volunteer and were jailed. Soon thereafter, 
the prisoners’ hands were tied behind their 
backs and they were divided into two groups. 
One group was taken to the river bank and 
shot to death by their five guards. The 
other suffered a like fate after being lined up 
on the edge of a large pit. 

KWC No. 733, Chonju: Agents of the 25th 
CIC team counted 315 bodies on the after- 
noon of September 30, 1950, 2 days after the 
families of victims had begun removing the 
bodies. Estimates of the number of victims 
range from 600 to 2,000. All the victims had 
their hands wired behind their backs and 
most of the bodies bore evidence of having 
been shot. A number of the victims evi- 
dently had been stabbed or bayonetted in the 
stomach and a few appeared to have had 
their heads split by an ax or similar imple- 
ment. 
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Federal Aid For School Construction 


SPEECH 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rules Committee is still hearing wit- 
nesses on H. R. 7535, the Kelley bill for 
Federal aid for school construction. 

President Eisenhower presented his 
views on this legislation in the special 
message he sent to the Congress on 
January 12. The President submitted a 
revised and broadened program which in 
most respects is similar to that pro- 
posed by the Kelley bill. Except for a 
formula to encourage the Siates to 
greater local effort, every one of the 
President’s proposals was considered by 
the House Committee and accepted or 
rejected or modified in the bill finally 
voted out and now pending in the Rules 
Committee. 

The awareness of the need for more 
classrooms, the action at the White 
House Conference on. Education, the 
strong bipartisan support for the Kelley 
bill in the committee added to the Pres- 
ident’s request for legislation now, gave 
hope that some school construction leg- 
islation would be enacted soon. There 
is, however, one great obstacle in the 
way of enactment. That is the so-called 
Powell amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

A similar amendment was proposed, in 
committee last year by the gentleman 
from New York, {[Mr. WarnwricHt]. At 
that time the House had already con- 
sidered a similar amendment in the 
military reserve bill. When the vote 
came upon the amendment in commit- 
tee, I voted against it because I was 
convinced that its adoption would kill 
the bill and that the amendment added 
nothing to the present law. I still take 
that position. However, the gentleman 
from New York the other day addressed 
the House and told us of the need for 
his amendment. In the course of his 
speech he raised some questions that 
should be discussed in more detail. 

The. gentleman from New York in- 
serted into the REcorp a copy of a letter 
from Mr. Parke M. Banta, general coun- 
sel for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, in which Mr. Banta 
declared that further congressional ac- 
tion was needed before the Surgeon Gen- 
eral could withhold public funds where 
a hospital, to be built under a Hill-Bur- 
ton grant, does not allow colored doctors 
to use its facilities for treatment of their 
patients. 

In view of the legislative history of the 
Hill-Burton Act and because of the fact 
that there has been no decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States spe- 
cifically respecting hospitals the opinion 
may have some basis. 

Then Mr. Powell calls attention to a 
letter from Dr. Harold Hunt, Under Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, “that any decision 
to withold grants bccause of the contin- 
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uation of some degree of segregated edu- 
cation should necessarily be based on a 
court determination that the particular 
State or school district in question was 
not proceeding to make a prompt and 
reasonable start toward good faith com- 
pliance with the pronouncement of the 
Supreme Court.” 

The United States Supreme Court has 
acted. It has declared that— 

We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of “separate but 
equal’ has no place. Separate, educational 
facilities are inherently unequal. Therefore, 
we hold that the plaintiffs and others simi- 
larly situated for whom the actions have 
been brought are, by reason of the segrega- 
tion complained of, deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
14th amendment. 

We have now announced that such segre- 
gation is a denial of the equal protection 
of the laws. 


Subsequently the Supreme Court said: 

The courts will require that the defendants 
make a prompt and reasonable start toward 
full compliance with our May 17, 1954, ruling. 
Once such a start has been made, the courts 
may find that additional time is necessary 
to carry out the ruling in an effective man- 
ner. * * * During this period of transition, 
the courts will retain jurisdiction of these 
cases * * * to take such proceedings and 
enter such orders and decrees consistent 
with this opinion as are necessary and proper 
to admit to public schools on a racially non- 
discriminatory basis with all deliberate speed 
the parties to these cases. * * * 


Then in the case of Bolling against 
Sharpe the Supreme Court said: 

In view of our decision that the Constitu- 
tion would prohibit the States from main- 
taining racially segregated public schools, it 
would be unthinkable that the same Con- 
stitution would impose a lesser duty on the 
Federal Government. 


These decisions make it clear that the 
constitutional provision is a positive and 
affirmative one. 

The equal protection clause is not a 
negative one. The Supreme Court has 
made it clear that the courts will enforce 
the constitutional requirement of non- 
segregation without the necessity of fur- 
ther legislation. This provision is a self- 
executing one soundly based on constitu- 
tional doctrine and cannot be circum- 
vented by inaction on the part of Con- 
gress. The later case of Bolling v. Sharpe 
also decided that racial segregation in 
the public schools of the District of 
Columbia was a denial of due process in 
violation of due process of law guaran- 
teed by the 5th amendment. 

What is the situation today? ‘There 
are three categories of States. In the 
first category are States such as mine 
where segregation is not a problem and 
where it is illegal by State law and for 
all practical purposes is nonexistent. For 
such States the Supreme Court decision 
has made no material change. 

The other two categories are the ones 
with which I propose to deal in the re- 
mainder of this discussion. 

The second category is composed of 
States in which segregation has been 
practiced and in which schools were 
maintained under the separate but equal 
doctrine but who are now making genu- 
ine and realistic efforts toward compli- 
ance with the Court’s decision. Border 
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States of West Virginia and Missouri are 
examples of this second category. 

The Supreme Court recognized that 
the process of desegregation would be q 
long one and directed that the process 
be undertaken with “deliberate speed,” 
taking into consideration ‘‘problems re. 
lated to administration, arising from the 
physical conditions of the school plants, 
the school transportation system, per. 
sonnel revision of school districts and 
attendance areas into compact units to 
achieve a system of determining admis- 
ne to the public schools on a nonracial] 

asis.” ; 

These and other problems caused the 
Court to recognize that desegregation 
would not take place in a month or a 
year. 

But note that the Supreme Court said 
that there must be a prompt and rea- 
sonable start toward full compliance. 
After such a prompt and reasonable 
start the districts were to proceed with 
deliberate speed. 

In the third category are the States 
who have openly, notoriously, and pub- 
licly declared that they are not going to 
comply with the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion. In these States official proclama- 
tions by the governor, regularly enacted 
acts of the legislatures, or official elec- 
tions under the auspices of public offi- 
cials and in accordance with the laws of 
the State have laid down a policy of open 
defiance of the Supreme Court decision. 
These are not acts of isolated local offi- 
cials nor of groups of citizens but these 
are such public and official acts which 
have the force of State law and courts in 
most jurisdictions would take judicial 
notice. 

Now Mr. PowELu’s proposed amend- 
ment would apply to each of these cate- 
gories. As outlined in his speech on 
January 24 the gentleman from New 
York would add an eighth requirement 
to the contents of the State plan for any 
State desiring to accept the benefits of 
Federal aid for school construction. 
The amendment proposes that the State 
plan “‘provide that school facilities of the 
State are open to all children without re- 
gard to race, in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the United States Supreme 
Court decisions: Except that if a State 
plan does not so provide, it shall not pre- 
vent payment of funds authorized under 
this act to such States for use in coun- 
ties or other political subdivisions within 
the State that are operating their schools 
in conformity with the Supreme Court 
decisions” and shall add to the contents 
of the statement that must be filed with 
the Commissioner of Education by the 
State educational agency the following 
lancuage: “and Shall state that the 
county or cther subdivision in which each 
project is located is operating its schools 
without regard to race in conformity 
with the requirements of the United 
States Supreme Court decision. A State 
plan which meets the requirements of 
the Commissicner in every other way 
shall be permitted to be put into effect 
in those school districts which comply 
with the Supreme Court decisions.” 

As I read the amendment it will force 
the States to accelerate the process of 
desegregation. Those States in the sec- 
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ond category that I have mentioned, who 
are honestly, sincerely, and realistically 
attempting with deliberate speed to 
pring about integration of their schools 
would be forced to bring this desegrega- 
tion about immediately. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann in a recent 
column took a comparable position. The 
States that are making an effort to de- 
segrate need the patient cooperation and 
the understanding of the rest of the Na- 
tion. At its best the Powell amendment 
would do nothing more than the Su- 
preme Court decision is now doing. But 
giving it the interpretation above, and it 
is open to such interpretation, would be 
a deterrent to the very gradualism that 
the Supreme Court desires. 

The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UpaALu] has introduced H. R. 6803 which 
is much sounder in its approach to this 
problem of aiding States in this second 
category to integrate their schools. In- 
stead of saying to these States, you will 
have to get your schools desegregated 
immediately or you will not get any Fed- 
eral funds, H. R. 6803 would adopt a 
positive approach. In effect, the Udall 
bill says that the Federal Government is 
responsible for the change in the doc- 
trine of separate but equal to the doc- 
trine of complete integration. Many 
States have made genuine efforts to 
provide Negro students with schools that 
were separate but equal. Now these 
States must readjust their school sys- 
tems, close some of their schools, build 
others and undergo additional expense. 
This is in effect as surely a Federal im- 
pact on the districts affected as if a de- 
fense industry or an army post had 
moved in and disrupted the ordinary 
operations of the district. The Federal 
Government would build the schools or 
help to build them in districts where 
the impact was greatest. All of the peo- 
ple of America would be extending a 
helping hand in solving a problem that 
is national in scope. 

The third category is different. In this 
category are the few States that by a 
system of calculated discbedience have 
taken legal and cfficial steps to defy the 
Supreme Court’s decision. The Supreme 
Court directed that there be a prompt 
and reascnablye start. By no rational- 
ization can these States be deemed in 
compliance with the decree of the Court. 

The decree of May 31, 1955, said ‘“‘all 
provisions of Federal, State, or local law 
permitting such discrimination must 
yield to this principle,” that is, the prin- 
ciple that segregation is a denial of equal 
protection of the laws and a violation of 
the Constitution, 

Laying aside for the moment the pend- 
ing legislation for Federal aid for school 
construction the question arises as to 
what is the effect of the Supreme Court 
decision on other school legislation. Can 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare certify that vocational educa- 
tional money to be sent into these recal- 
citrant States is to be expended in ac- 
cordance with the Federal law? Are 
these defiant States entitled to school 
lunch money for segregated schools? 
Are they entitled to money under Public 
Law 815 and 874 for construction and 
operation of schools in federally im- 
pacted areas? 
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According to Under Secretary Hunt’s 
letter the administrative agency in 
charge of distributing can close its eyes 
to open defiance of the Constitution of 
the United States and continue to pay 
out money to States who are in open and 
flagrant defiance until directed to do 
otherwise by Congress. 

I shall never agree with such a doc- 
trine until there is a definite court deci- 
sion declaring that I am wrong. 

In a recent letter to the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, Mr. Clarence 
Mitchell, director of the NAACP, says 
that here is involved a deep principle 
and that ‘“‘the NAACP has never retreated 
on principle and we shall not do so now.” 

For me, too, there is a principle here 
that is fundamental in constitutional 
doctrine, that goes back to the separa- 
tion of powers. I shall never concede 
that the enforcement of the great pro- 
visions of the Constitution, the liberties 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights, and the 
14th amendment are not effective until 
there is a specific legislative enactment 
by the Congress. The legislative branch 
of Government cannot by refusal or fail- 
ure to act, deprive citizens of rights and 
privileges guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. It is the duty of the executive 
branch to enforce these provisions of the 
Constitution in every law. These self- 
executing provisions of the Constitution 
are implicit in every law enacted by Con- 
gress and it is unnecessary to specially 
mention them in legislation affecting the 
subjects in which these constitutional 
principles are involved. Without further 
congressional action it becomes the duty 
of the Commissioner of Education, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the Attorney General of the 
United States to enforce the equal pro- 
tection and due process clauses of the 
Constitution as soon as clarified by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Therefore, when a State, by official 
proclamation of its Governor, by regu- 
lar act of its legislature, by a duly called 
referendum of its voters or by any other 
official means, takes action circumvent- 
ing the Constitution of the United 
States, then it is the duty of the execu- 
tive department to enforce the Constitu- 
tion. There is a great deal of difference 
between unofficial local resistance and 
failure to comply and public official acts 
of duly authorized officeholders. 

To insert the Powell amendment into 
the school-construction bill would mean 
that Congress does believe that specific 
legislation is necessary to enforce the 
5th and 14th amendments and that the 
rights and freedoms guaranteed by those 
amendments are not enforcible by the 
executive department until Congress has 
directed the Executive to carry them out. 

Applied to the instant case, it means 
that the Commissioner of Education can 
sit idly by while States are in open de- 
fiance of the Constitution and violating 
the equail-protection and due-process 
clauses of that Constitution by official 
action and continue to send money to 
aid vocational education, school lunches, 
and other federally assisted educational 
services in segregated schools. I do not 
believe that is the law and I will not vote 
for an amendment that concedes that 
to be the law. 
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President Eisenhower has said that, in 
his opinion, the Powell amendment was 
unnecessary. He can clarify the whole 
question by getting a decision from the 
Attorney General as to whether the Com- 
missioner has a right to withhold Fed- 
eral funds from schools in the third cat- 
egory. Such a decision and a forthright 
declaration of intention to carry out the 
provisions of the Constitution as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court should be 
made before debate on the Kelley bill 
begins in this House. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
following editorials and the text of the 
letter from Mr. Mitchell mentioned 
above: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of February 2, 1956] 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE POWELL AMENDMENT 


The Kelley bill to appropriate Federal 
money in aid of the construction of schools 
las run into the conflict—which is still 
unresolved in the Southern States—over the 
Supreme Court’s decision on segregation. 
Representative ADAM C. POWELL of New York 
is proposing an amendment to the bill which 
would deny Federal funds to States or lo- 
cal school districts which continue to main- 
tain segregated schools. The money which 
is denied them would be held in escrow and 
paid out whenever a local district complied 
with the decision of the Supreme Court. 

This amendment, which has the support of 
Representative JoSEPH W. MarTIN, the Re- 
publican leader in the House, might well, if 
adopted, bring about the defeat of the bill 
and the hope of Federal aid for the schools. 
Jt would be expecting too much that the 
southern Senators and Congressmen would 
vote for the bill with this amendment in it. 

The southerners, plus many northerners 
who are really opposed to Federal aid on 
principle or on grounds of economy, would 
be a formidable opposition. But even if 
the bill could be passed over their opposition, 
it would complicate and obstruct, rather 
than assist and promote, the movement to 
end segregation in the schools. 

“T think I shall vote for the Powell amend- 
ment” said Representative MARTIN the other 
day, “because of the position of the Su- 
preme Court, I don’t think you can do other- 
wise.” Mr. Martin is entirely mistaken. 
The truth of the matter is that because of 
the position of the Supreme Court, Congress 
ought to reject the Powell amendment. For 
that amendment, far from upholding the 
Supreme Court’s decision, would subvert it. 

The position taken by the Supreme Court 
is that segregation in the public schools is 
unconstitutional, being a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws, and that the Court 
will pass upon “the adequacy of any plans” 
that State and school authorities may pro- 
pose “to effectuate a transition to a racially 
nondiscriminatory school system. During 
this period of transition, the courts will re- 
tain jurisdiction of these cases.” 

The Supreme Court, recognizing that the 
changeover from segregated schools is a dif- 
ficult and complex matter, has refrained from 
demanding immediate and unconditional ap- 
plication of its ruling. It has recognized 
that there must be a period of transition— 
a period of persuasion and accommodation— 
and the Supreme Court has accepted the 
burden of presiding over this transition. 

The Powell amendment runs counter to 
the letter and the spirit of the Supreme 
Court’s decision. For the amendment pro- 
poses to have Congress take over from the 
Court the burden of getting the rule against 
segregation observed. It proposes to punish 
the localities which are slow about or op- 
posed to compiying, and to give to admin- 
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istrative officials, rather than to the Supreme 
Court, the power to determine whether the 
law is being observed. No one, I submit, who 
understands and believes in the Supreme 
Court’s decision, can vote for the Powell 
amendment. 

If the amendment is adopted and the 
school-aid bill is defeated, the cause of in- 
tegration will suffer. Federal aid for school 
construction will be withheld from precisely 
those States and school districts where it is 
most needed. Integration, since it means 
that Negro children will have the same edu- 
cation as white children, requires much 
money. In the segregated school systems the 
Negro children are for the most part less 
well provided for. One of the necessary 
means to the integration of the schools is to 
build more schools. Otherwise, under in- 
tegration the education of the white children 
will be pulled down toward the standards 
now prevailing for the Negro children. 

Any true and understanding friend of inte- 
gration in the Southern States should re- 
alize that when he proposes to starve the 
southern schools, he is making it more dif- 
ficult to bring about integration. The 
South now has a dual school system, the 
white one better than the Negro. It will 
take money to bring about one school sys- 
tem at the level of the schools for white 
children. The worse the two systems are 
allowed to become, being deprived of money 
that is indispensable, the harder it will be 
in fact to integrate them. And the more 
acute will be the passions aroused. 

Mr. POWELL is a Democrat and Mr. MarTIN 
is a Republican. They would do well not to 
play politics with the public schools. 


[From the Washington Post. and Times 
Herald of February 3, 1956] 


CART BEFORE THE HORSE 


Those who believe that the bill for Federal 
aid to education ought to be saddled with an 
antisegregation rider need to give sober and 
realistic thought to the amount of weight 
they are asking it to carry. The bill will fall 
with that burden. And its falling will be a 
blow to integration as well as to education. 

If Representative ADAM POWELL insists up- 
on attaching his antisegregation amendment 
to the school bill, there is no doubt that 
many Members of the House of Representa- 
tives will support him—not because they 
think the amendment useful or constructive 
or in anyway likely to achieve its purpose but 
because they think opposition to it politically 
inexpedient. They may have the votes to 
adopt the rider, but it is by no means sure 
that they will then have the votes to adopt 
the bill—or that some who vote to encumber 
the bill will not turn around and vote to 
defeat it. Moreover, if the bill passes the 
House with Mr. POWELL’s amendment tacked 
to it, the chances of getting it through the 
Senate will be very slim indeed. 

This is not to suggest by any means that 
Mr. POWELL and others who advocate an anti- 
segregation amendment to the education bill 
are cynical or indifferent to the welfare of 
the schools. Many of them are deeply con- 
vinced that Federal funds ought not to goin 
any circumstances to States or localities 
which are acting in violation of the United 
States Constitution. This newspaper has 
always shared that conviction. The trouble 
with trying to apply it in connection with a 
school grant-in-aid bill is that the Supreme 
Court has not said that the Constitution re- 
quires immediate and unconditional school 
integration; it has said, rather, that integra- 
tion should be accomplished as speedily as 
practicable in conformity with local condi- 
tions, and it has designated the Federal Dis- 
trict Courts not the Office of Education or 
any other executive agency, to determine 
whether the pace of compliance is satisfac- 
tory. 

On the pretext of supporting the Supreme 
Court, the Powell rider would require the 
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executive branch of the Government to dis- 
charge a function that is essentially judi- 
cial—and to impose a rigid standard where 
the Supreme Court has fixed a flexible one. 
The effect would be to give plausibility to 
opponents of Federal aid to education who 
argue that Federal aid would mean Federal 
interference in local affairs. And it would 
be to deny Federal aid to the very areas most 
in need of it. Thus education and integra- 
tion alike would be retarded. For it is pre- 
cisely where poverty is most prevalent that 
prejudice is most rampant. The States and 
localities most committed to segregation are 
the ones most in need of Federal aid—most 
in need of school improvement as an indis- 
pensable basis for the integration which 
they must sooner or later embrace. 

Integration will come as education pro- 
gresses. It cannot be promoted by withhold- 
ing aid to education. Those who would be 
responsible for denying aid to all the Na- 
tion’s public schools because segregation per- 
sists in a few of them threaten to push apart 
the pillars of the democratic process. The 
United States now has a historic opportu- 
nity to rejuvenate its public-school system. 
It would be tragic to lose that opportunity 
by confusing it with a different cause. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
February 3, 1956] 


No TIME FOR A RIDER 


President Eisenhower has done well to 
throw his weight against any amendment to 
the school-aid bill denying Federal funds to 
districts where racial segregation persists. 

To mix up the issues of Federal aid for 
school construction and racial segregation in 
the schools would be especially pointless in 
view of the Supreme Court’s unanimous deci- 
sion against segregation and its order for 
gradual implementation of the decision. 

If it is unconstitutional for school districts 
to use their own funds in support of segrega- 
tion, it is obviously unconstitutional for 
them to use Federal funds for that purpose. 
Hence, if a school-aid bill is passed without 
an antisegregation rider, and if some States 
undertake to use funds received under this 
bill in support of segregation, they can be 
enjoined in the courts. 

So long as the courts obeyed the Supreme 
Court decision on segregation, they would 
surely have to rule against the use of Federal 
funds to support practices which have been 
declared in violation of the Constitution. 

It is true that bitter-enders in the South 
are fighting the execution of the Supreme 
Court school decision. But an antisegrega- 
tion rider to a school-construction bill will 
not settle that controversy. In the end, the 
courts must settle it. This will take time. 
But the time will not be shortened by un- 
necessarily injecting the segregation issue 
into the school-bill debate. 

As the President said, let’s get a bill passed 
first. School districts the country over face 
immediate building needs. The chances of 
Federal aid in meeting those needs ought not 
to be jeopardized by a pointless legislative 
fight over segregation. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 3, 1956] 


POWELL AMENDMENT 


Your editorial of January 26 on the school 
construction bill reiterates your oft-repeated 
opposition to the Powell amendment to the 
pending  school-construction bill. This 
amendment was introduced by Mr. POWELL 
at the urging of the NAACP. It is supported 
by sincere and honest people throughout the 
country. A great many of these people, in- 
cluding the writer of this letter, have chil- 
dren who attend public schools. 

After spending approximately $250,000 to 
win the school-segregation cases, private 
citizens should not be asked to spend addi- 
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tional money to obtain court decrees pre. 
venting the use of Federal money in the 
underwriting and extension of racial segre. 
gation. This is exactly what they will be 
called upon to do if the pending school. 
construction bill passes without the Powell 
amendment. 

At present, the 5 most recalcitrant States 
receive over $75 million a year from the Fed. 
eral Treasury for education. All of this 
money is spent under the illegal pattern of 
racial segregation and most of it goes to 
schools and colleges for white only. 

The Department of Agriculture, the Comp- 
troller General, and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have all re- 
fused to halt this misuse of tax money. The 
States that do not practice segregation in 
public schools are also the biggest sources of 
Federal revenue. This means that their 
money is being used to help finance segre- 
gation. 

It is a cause for deep regret that you and 
the President direct your fire at those of us 
who are seeking to obtain obedience to the 
law, but do not criticize the obstructionists, 
who are expected to fight our amendment, 
The President and most of the supporters of 
the school-construction bill are willing to 
include the very worthwhile Bacon-Davis 
provision in the propcsal because those who 
support the Bacon-Davis regulations have 
sufficient political power to get what they 
want. On the other hand, those who do not 
have such political strength are asked to 
step aside and bow to lawlessness. 

The NAACP has never retreated on prin- 
ciple and we shall not do so now. 

CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau, Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 


Mr.LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I believe before the 
gentleman came to the Congress from 
Montana he was a member of the Mon- 
tana Supreme Court, was he not? 

Mr. METCALF. That is right. 

Mr. LANDRUM. If I interpreted the 
statement of the gentleman correctly, it 
is his belief that if this Congress passes 
legislation authorizing an appropriation 
of Federal money for the construction of 
public schools, that money, or money 
that might be appropriated later under 
an appropriation measure, can be with- 
held from any State without any further 
action by this body or by the Supreme 
Court, if the State in question should 
disagree with the principle of integrated 
public schools. 

Is that what the gentleman says? 

Mr. METCALF. Wjith one addition. 
That one addition is that Federal funds 
can be withheld from those States where 
there has been such a public and official 
action by the legislature, by referendum 
such as was had in Virginia, or by official 
proclamation of the governor, such an 
official action that a court would be able 
to take judicial notice of their failure to 
start and their open disobedience of the 
constitutional provision. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Do I understand by 
that the gentleman means that when any 
State has announced its opposition to 
the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 
1954, or any State which has now or 
might later adopt measures to prevent 
the integration of its public schools, the 
administrative, or executive, branch of 
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our Government would be authorized to 
withhold from that State any appropri- 
ations which might have become avail- 
able for public schools through the action 
of this Congress? 

Mr. METCALF. Again I have to qual- 
ify the gentleman’s question. A mere 
announcement of disagreement with the 
Supreme Court decision is, to my mind, 
not enough. It takes a regular official 
act of the legislature or an official procla- 
mation of the governor, or some regular 
act that of which a court of competent 
jurisdiction could take judicial notice, 
rather than these things we would have 
to prove in a regular court proceeding. 
I might say we would take judicial notice 
of the official election in Virginia, a ref- 
erendum held under the laws of Virginia, 
by the regularly constituted voters of 
Virginia, that is a different kind of an act 
than a mere pronouncement that a State 
is or is not going to comply. 

As I understand, there is a resolution 
of interposition pending in the Missis- 
sippi legislature. The fact that a reso- 
lution was introduced or that some 
members of the legislature announced 
that they were going to introduce such 
a resolution would not, to my mind, 
justify the withholding of Federal 
funds, but if the legislature passes that 
resolution and it is enacted into law in 
a regularly constituted form and fash- 


‘ion, then I say the only thing the Fed- 


eral Government can do is to take 
cognizané@ée of that official action and 
withhold funds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
correction? 

Mr. METCALF. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. There 
is no interposition resolution pending 
at this time in the Mississippi State 
Legislature. 

Mr. METCALF. I am sorry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. How- 
ever, the State of Alabama has already 
interposed by declaring the decision null 
and void, and the State of Virginia has 
interposed its sovereignty, and I am 
certain that the State of Mississippi 
within the next 2 or 3 weeks will cer- 
tainly not let its sister States down in 
their defense of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. METCALF. I have been misin- 
formed. But I would say if a resolution 
is passed by Alabama, if the gentleman’s 
information is correct, that would put 
them in the official category that I have 
designated in my opening remarks, the 
third category, that would warrant and 
require the Commissioner of Education 
to withhold all Federal funds. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Then, what the 
gentleman is saying is that any State 
which has put itself in that position 
would be supporting an appropriation 
for the construction of public schools 
throughout the United States and yet 
have that State’s share withheld from it 
because the State refuses to comply with 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
May 17, 1954, barring segregation in our 
public schools? 
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Mr. METCALF. That is exactly cor- 
rect. The gentleman from Georgia 
knows that I understand that I have 
not the awareness he has of the emo- 
tional and sociological conditions that 
exist in some areas of the South. I do 
not have a segregation or desegregation 
problem in my district. I am merely 
talking about what I believe to be sound 
constitutional doctrine. 

Before I yield further to the gentle- 
man, let me give him an example. The 
right to trial by jury is guaranteed by the 
Constitution. Let us supose the Congress 
of the United States failed to pass any act 
providing for trial by jury. Does the gen- 
tleman think that any court would say, 
“Well, Congress has failed to act and, 
therefore, because of the inaction of 
Congress, because there is no legislation 
on the matter, we cannot have a trial by 
jury.” The courts, of course, would pro- 
vide it under court rules. 

I appreciate some of the difficulties. I 
have tried to be sympathetic and under- 
standing concerning the problems of the 
South, as the gentleman knows. I say, 
as a matter of constitutional principle, 
that this amendment is completely use- 
less; and that it is the duty of the Fed- 
eral Government, the executive depart- 
ment, to enforce these self-executing 
provisions of the Constitution. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. METCALF. Of course, I yield fur- 
ther. 

Mr. LANDRUM. The gentleman is a 
very able, studious, and devoted member 
of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor and I am sure the legal opin- 
ions he expresses here have come only 
after long and careful study. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I should like to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Montana on 
his presentation today. It seems to me 
that this is an issue that should be dis- 
cussed in advance of the voting on the 
school bill. I know there are many ad- 
vocates of the Kelley bill who have said 
that this issue ought not to be discussed, 
that it would endanger the bill because 
some of our southern colieagues might 
realize that if the argument presented 
by the gentleman from Montana I[Mr. 
METcAaLF] is right, then in that event 
they would be opposed to any Federal 
aid bill. There have been speeches 
placed in the ReEcorp in recent days 
which lead me to believe that there are 
some of our colleagues who grasp that 
this may be the actual status if the 
Kelley bill passes. But I certainly think 
the gentleman has performed a very im- 
portant service in bringing this matter 
to the floor where it can be discussed 
now, because I know there are enough 
keen lawyers in this body so that this 
question is going to be thoroughly con- 
sidered before a vote is taken. I think 
the gentleman from Montana, whom I 
consider one of the ablest constitutional 
lawyers in the body—not necessarily be- 
cause he served on the Montana Su- 
preme Court, but because of the in- 
herent qualities of his mind—has per- 
formed a service in discussing this par- 
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ticular aspect of the problem. As long 
ago as last summer, some of us were 
discussing these ramifications of the 
general problem. 

Am I correct in understanding that 
the gentleman feels there should be a 
pronouncement by the Attorney General 
of the United States on this matter in 
order to clarify the issue before the Kel- 
ley bill comes to the floor? 

Mr. METCALF. The gentleman from 
Arizona is correct. 

Mr. UDALL. I also appreciate the 
mention the gentleman made in his dis- 
cussion of the legislation that I have 
introduced. I have been one of those 
very much troubled by the problem 
presented by this bill, and by the amend- 
ment proposed by our colleague from 
New York [Mr. POWELL]. To me, this 
is not an easy question. I am unable to 
see it as a simple moral issue. Nor dol 
see it as a simple referendum on the 
segregation issue. I think the issue 
raised as far as any conscientious Mem- 
ber is concerned, is whether any amend- 
ment that is offered to the bill will effec- 
tuate or obstruct the law pronounced by 
the Supreme Court. 

I think we have to keep that upper- 
most in mind. 

May I say to the gentleman that it is 
my present intention to offer my proposal 
aS an amendment to the Kelley bill. 
Thereby we would say to our southern 
colleagues that there would be a program 
of direct assistance to those districts in 
the South which are prepared to carry 
out integration programs. May I ask 
the gentleman if he would vote for and 
support that bill as an amendment at- 
tached to the Kelley bill? 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the gentle- 
man from Arizona for asking that ques- 
tion. I believe that is the way we should 
approach this very difficult situation. I 
believe we should say to our friends in 
the South, who are confronted with a 
problem of whose complexities I am 
aware, that we are going to extend the 
hand of helpfulness and friendship to 
help them solve a difficulty that has 
arisen as a result of the changed decision 
of the Supreme Court. The gentleman’s 
approach, which would make it a Fed- 
eral impact and say all of the people of 
the United States must join in and help 
our southern colleagues, is the kind of 
thing I would like to see done, and I 
would like to participate in it. 

Mr. UDALL. I appreciate very much 
the gentleman’s statement on this issue. 

Mr. LANDRUM. If the gentleman 
will yield further, of course we, from 
the South, are delighted to have the 
hand of friendship extended to us from 
any Member or any section, but let me 
say to the gentleman that the greatest 
assistance that can be rendered to my 
State or, for that matter, in my opinion, 
to America, is to accept the responsibility 
at home for public education. If we are 
going to justify the further existence of 
the States making up this great Union, 
then let us accept our responsibilities at 
home. That is the kind of help we can 
extend to America. Let us solve these 
problems at home and carry on our pub- 
lic school functions at home. We have 
built ours into a pretty strong country 
that way. 
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Mr. METCALF. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. I am very much in- 
terested in the comments being made 
here this afternoon about our Southern 
States. We did not bring this discussion 
up. Our distinguished friend from the 
West brought it up, and he does not have 
any problem in his part of the country 
about integration, I understand. 

Mr. METCALF. It is not quite accu- 
rate to say I do not have any problem 
in my State. There are small areas in 
which an integration problem is a diffi- 
cult one, especially one which involves 
the Indians in my area rather than the 
Negroes you have in your area. 

Mr. PRESTON. If they ever bring up 
this Indian question on the proposition 
of integration and segregation, I am 
afraid the whole country will be put to 
shame. There was never any such great 
concern shown about the Indians in this 
country as has been expressed about the 
colored population in the South. 

I just want to make this observation 
to my warm friend from Montana. The 
people of Georgia will never accept 1 
cent of Federal aid for education if it is 
conditioned upon placing into effect in- 
tegration in our public schools. It mat- 
ters not how badly we need it, the issue 
is too great, the principle too important 
for us to be tempted or baited in the least 
by $1 of Federal money. 

Something comes to my mind con- 


stantly as I think about this decision of 
May 17, 1954. Shortly after it happened, 
a distinguished Senator from Virginia 
was carrying a Justice of the Supreme 
Court on a weekend jaunt down through 


his State. As they approached an old 
house, there was an obvious eruption of 
the ground there, an uneven contour of 
the land. 

The Justice of the Supreme Court 
said to his distinguished friend who was 
in attendance on the journey, “What is 
that unusual eruption on the hillside 
over there?” The Senator said, ‘“‘Why, 
my dear judge, that is where John 
Marshall turned over in his grave when 
the Supreme Court handed down its 
antisegregation decision.” I am sure 
not only John Marshall turned over in 
his grave after that decision, but George 
Mason, Madison, Jefferson, and a lot of 
others of those great men who wrote into 
the Constitution so plainly and so clearly 
the proposition that all rights not given 
to the Federal Government were re- 
served unto the States. I repeat that 
we are undertaking to place a new in- 
terpretation on the Constitution. You 
know, I would much prefer and I am sure 
my distinguished colleague who is a jurist 
of great and fine reputation in his State 
must agree, that it would be better and 
we, in the South, could take this deci- 
sion better if the Congress of the United 
States had met this proposition head on 
and voted on this issue through the 
people’s representatives rather than for 
the Supreme Court to do something that 
the Congress steadfastly through the 
years has refused to do. 
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Mr. METCALF. I will say to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Georgia, 
that there is a way in which the Con- 
gress of the United States can vote on 
this issue, and that is for the Commis- 
sioner of Education to deny these States 
which I have included in my third cate- 
gory, these States who have passed legis- 
Jation in defiance of the decision, to 
deny them vocational education funds. 
Then the law says that an appeal shall 
be made to the Congress of the United 
States as to whether those funds will 
be given for vocational education or not. 
That appeal would bring the issue 
squarely before the Congress if the ad- 
ministration, the executive department, 
would act, as I contend it is its duty to 
act. 

Mr. PRESTON. There again, you are 
dealing with the proposition only of edu- 
cation. There is a broader picture in- 
volved here as to whether the 10th 
amendment means what it says. Does it 
really mean that all of the rights not 
granted to the Federal Government are 
reserved unto the States? Does it really 
mean that? The Supreme Court ap- 
parently says it does not mean what it 
says at all. That is the thing the Con- 
gress ought to face. Is Congress going 
to reaffirm the meaning and the inten- 
tion of the 10th amendment or is Con- 
gress going to say that times have 
changed and the situation in this coun- 
try has now socially developed to the 
point where the intention of the framers 
of the Constitution, however wonderful 
those intentions were at the time, can- 
not properly apply now. That is some- 
thing, in my judgment, that Congress 
ought to face up to and not have the 
Supreme Court change the effect of the 
Constitution and then have the Congress 
docilely falling into line because of the 
Court decision. What do we do in other 
cases? When the Supreme Court makes 
a decision affecting gas in Texas or 
Louisiana or Arkansas or makes some 
decision affecting the pay of some dis- 
loyal employee of the Government of the 
United States, Congress promptly— 
promptly steps in and takes action to 
nullify the decision. But, the Congress 
has done nothing to nullify this deci- 
sion of May 17,1954. Ithink it is proper 
that the Congress should do it. Let us 
put it right out in the open with every 
Member speaking for the people he rep- 
resents in the Congress and taking a 
position on this question of what the 
10th amendment means. 

Mr. METCALF. Of course, may I say 
to the gentleman before I yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from Mississippi 
who is on his feet, he recognizes the great 
differences between the Supreme Court 
passing upon the validity or the effect of 
a statute and the validity or the effect 
of an article or section of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It takes dif- 
ferent legislative action and different 
congressional action when the question 
of due process or equal protection of the 
laws is involved than is required when 
the question of ownership and title of 
tidelands oil or some other question 
arises which is a purely legislative 
matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In 
that respect, does the gentleman fee] 
that the people of the United States and 
the States themselves are helpless in the 
face of any arbitrary action that the 
Supreme Court might take in any case? 

Mr. METCALF. No, Ido not feel they 
are helpless. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Surely 
the gentleman knows that the decision 
rendered by the Supreme Court in this 
case was not based on law. The gentle- 
man knows it was based on sociology 
and politics; does he not? 

Mr. METCALF. The gentleman from 
Mississippi and I disagree, as many other 
lawyers disagree, on the validity of the 
Supreme Court’s decision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. They 
did not find one single legal premise on 
which to base their decision. 

Mr. METCALF. I cannot agree. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Let 
us get down to the point of what you 
were talking about in your remarks. Is 
it my understanding that this is the 
basic point of your argument this after- 
noon—that the Powell amendment is not 
necessary in order to accomplish the 
purposes of denying funds to States who 
do not comply with this illegal Court de- 
cision? r 

Mr. METCALF. That is a very clear 
and succinct way of stating what I was 
trying to say, not nearly so ably. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. May I 
say that I had not intended to vote for 
that legislation in the beginning. If 
there had been any doubt in my mind, 
though, it would have been removed this 
afternoon. 

Mr. METCALF. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that one of the purposes for 
which I came to the well of the House 
today is to bring out some of the issues 
in this controversy that others feel should 
be smoothed over until the bill is passed, 
and find out on this floor and find out 
from the administration just what kind 
of enforcement we are going to get on 
this and other laws, so that the people 
from Mississippi and the people from 
Montana and the Representatives of all 
of the other great States of the Union 
can vote with intelligence on this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the 
gentleman will just help us get that word 
around among our fellow southern Mem- 
bers, we will not be bothered by any such 
thing as Federal aid to education as pre- 
sented in this bill. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. UDALL. Our southern colleagues 
have been asking questions and I have 
an inquiry to direct to these gentlemen. 
I ask it in all sincerity, because it bears 
particularly on the approach that my 
amendment to this legislation would 
take. 

Mr. METCALF. I will be glad to yield 
to any of them to answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. UDALL. Let me propound it. I 
may have to make a short speech before 
propounding it, because I come from a 
State that carried out desegregation 2 
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years in advance of the Supreme Court 
decision. Admittedly we do not have the 
problem that some southern States 
have. I recognize that where the Negro 
population in some of the States is 30 
or 40 or 50 percent, that is one problem. 
where it is 5 or 10 or 15 percent, in my 
opinion, that is another problem. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will 
the gentleman yield for a short observa- 
tion? 

Mr. UDALL. Yes. 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In 
the gentleman’s State of Montana the 
ratio of Negroes is two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent. The total population of the State 
in 1950 was 591,024 of which 1,232 were 
Negroes. The population of the State 
of Mississippi is 47 percent colored. We 
feel that we know better than those who 
do not have the problem how to attend 
to our business down there. 

Mr. METCALF. Let me say to the 
gentleman I had no idea there were that 
many Negroes in the State of Montana. 

Mr. UDALL. May I say to my col- 
league that in my State of Arizona the 
population is about 5 percent Negro, plus 
the fact that we have more American 
Indians than any other State in the 
Union. However, the point I want to 
ask, and I ask it with all sincerity, is that 
these border States who feel as Arizona 
did—and I refer to such States as Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Kentucky: and West 
Virginia—and who do not want to pro- 
long the constitutional argument with 
the Supreme Court and are prepared to 
go ahead with integration, should not 
these States have assistance by Congress 
and by the country, in carrying out their 
programs? What is the answer of the 
gentlemen to that question? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia for his answer. 

Mr. PRESTON. I cannot speak for 
other southern States, but I can speak 
for what is being done in Georgia. We 
do conceed that it has been overdue, but 
Georgia has moved to correct the defi- 
cient school facilities for the Negro pop- 
ulation of our State. 

We are at this time engaged in a pro- 
gram known as the minimum founda- 
tion program for education throughout 
the State, and we are constructing fa- 
cilities just as good and in many cases 
better for the Negro population of the 
State. 

I am not speaking for the others, but 
I think that those who are familiar with 
the situation in Georgia will agree that 
without the facilities of Federal aid we 
are moving rapidly to a point where we 
could in good conscience say that we 
have met squarely the problem as far as 
the Negro population is concerned. 

Mr. UDALL. I think it is fair to state 
that those familiar with the situation 
know the efforts the State of Georgia 
has made—as a member of the House 
committee that held hearings on the 
subject I know that Georgia has done 
possibly more than most other States— 
but the question still remains as to the 
gentleman’s convictions, and his atti- 
tude, as far as these other States and 
School districts are concerned that do 
not resist the decision of the Supreme 
Court, but say, “Very well; we disagree 
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with the Supreme Court’s interpreta- 
tion, but we are willing to comply.” 
Should those communities in the so- 
called border States have the assistance 
of Congress if they are prepared to carry 
out integration of schools? 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. LANDRUM. In answering the 
last question put by the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Upau.], I would say first 
that I speak as did my colleague from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston) from the stand- 
point of a Georgian: We believe funda- 
mentally in the right of the State to run 
its internal affairs. To the extent that 
we believe in that, and that is our con- 
viction, we do not propose to interfere 
with what other States do in their own 
affairs, except that if in our national 
effort it becomes obvious that some are 
being misled by what some others have 
said as to their rights, we want to do 
what we can to help them be saved from 
themselves. 

Mr. UDALL. In other words, taking 
the State of Oklahoma as an example, 
if the people of Oklahoma are prepared 
to carry out integration programs, the 
gentleman will not put any obstacle in 
the way of that State or its school dis- 
tricts? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I want 
to explain what I said we believed was 
the position of the people of Mississippi 
in regard to the question that he asked. 

We do not care what they do in Okla- 
homa; we do not care what they do in 
Arizona; and as far as your receiving 
tax money to help integrate your schools 
or build your schools, we do not mind so 
long as we are permitted to operate our 
schools without Federal interference. 
But if you are going to get it and we are 
not, then do not tax us to pay you. I 
believe the gentleman will agree with 
me in this. 

I think that each State should be per- 
mitted to run its own internal affairs, 
and that includes the operation of the 
public school systems under the Consti- 
tution of the United States which leaves 
that exclusively to the States, in the 
manner that they deem best suited to 
the needs and circumstances of each 
local community and within the State 
itself. 

I do not think that the Supreme 
Court—and I say this honestly—had a 
right to interfere by their decision in 
the operation of our local public school 
systems, and I think that the States are 
on solid ground and are defending the 
Constitution of the United States when 
they interpose their sovereignty between 
the evil of that decision and their citi- 
zens. 

Mr. METCALF. Much asTI respect the 
learning, the erudition, and the legal 
opinion of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, I could not disagree with him more. 
I still respect his right to quarrel with 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 
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Mr. UDALL. The real tragedy of this 
classroom shortage situation—the dilem- 
ma in which Congress finds itself at the 
moment—as I see it, is that the States 
that need help the most are the States 
where this problem is particularly acute 
and where opposition to the Supreme 
Court decision has been strongest. 

I would like to state my concept of 
the highest form of patriotism. I think 
the highest test of the patriotism of a cit- 
izen of our country is his ability to ulti- 
mately accept the laws and our Supreme 
Court decisions when he profoundly dis- 
agrees with them. I quite understand 
the present attitude of some of our col- 
leagues here. Perhaps if I were a na- 
tive of and grew up in the States they 
represent, I would be making the same 
statements they have made here today. 
But I still feel—and I say this with all 
sincerity—that the ultimate act of pa- 
triotism is to finally accept what the 
United States Supreme Court says about 
the Constitution of our land. I have 
confidence in our friends. I believe that 
ultimately their patriotism will prevail, 
and we will solve this problem. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have no intention of 
asking any controversial questions be- 
cause there have been enough raised 
already. At present I see a three-sided 
argument that by the time this legisla- 
tion reaches the floor may be a five-sided 
argument. My purpose will be to see to 
it that the meaning and the action of 
the Congress are directed toward the 
welfare of our boys and girls in this 
country. I am for classroms—we have 
to have them—and I do not propose, if 
it is in my power to prevent it, to allow 
some side issue to be dragged into this 
legislation that is going to defeat it. 
We must not lose sight of the objective 
of it, and that is the boys and girls of 
our country. 

Mr. METCALF. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. This is a 
practical situation, and we are not op- 
erating in a vacuum. If the Attorney 
General should hand down a formal 
opinion that these funds should not be 
made available to certain States, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman, or if the House 
should adopt an amendment containing 
such a prohibition, the schoolchildren of 
America will be the ones who will suffer, 
and not the proponents or opponents of 
this particular amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the point made by 
the distinguished gentleman from Mon- 
tana is true, that the executive authority 
has the right to withhold funds, would 
that not apply to any other fund in the 
fleld of welfare? Would it not also 
apply to our decision to send $4.7 billion 
of foreign aid abroad? 

Mr. ALBERT. I think the gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. I would merely like 
to make this comment. I would like to 
thank the gentleman from Montana and 
all the others who have participated in 
this most interesting discussion for all 
the light they have spread upon this sub- 
ject, a subject which generally generates 
much more heat than light. But even 
as I compliment the gentleman and all 
who participated in this excellent debate, 
I must in all frankness and honesty state 
that I cannot say you have helped my 
thinking. You have just given me more 
to think about. 

Mr. METCALF. I would like to make 
a comment to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, the Majority Whip. It seems to 
me that now that the Supreme Court has 
acted, now that there is a Supreme Court 
decision, it is not only within the power 
but it becomes the actual duty of the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
the President of the United States, the 
Commissioner of Education and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to decide not only on school con- 
struction but on all these other matters 
relating to education what is going to be 
done with those school funds. When vo- 
cational education is certified by the 
Commissioner of Education, when he 
says “I certify that these funds are going 
to be paid in accordance with Federal 
law” he will have to make a determina- 
tion in his own mind that those States 
in the South that have officially decided 
that they will not abide by the Supreme 
Court decision are either in violation of 
Federal iaw or that they are complying 
with Federal law. 

When he makes that decision he is 
making a decision on a self-executing 
provision of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 


Mr. UDALL. I wanted to find out if 
the gentleman’s motives and his point of 
view were not the same as mine on this 
aspects of the issue, and I daresay there 
are no Members of the House who want 
a Federal aid to education building pro- 
gram more than the gentleman and I do. 
But, the thing that has troubled me is 
that if this bill were brought to the floor 
without discussion—although at one 
time I thought perhaps it would be better 
if it were brought to the floor under 
those circumstances—and if we did not 
discuss this in advance, we might find 
some of our friends from Georgia, Mis- 
Sissippi, and these other States voting 
for the bill and then subsequently to 
have the decision and determination 
made that the gentleman suggests 
should be made now, and that they then, 
if the gentleman’s constitutional argu- 
ment is correct, find that they are de- 
prived of aid when they voted for aid 
thinking that they would receive aid. It 
seems to me that they could conscien- 
tiously say to the gentleman and to my- 
self and to others that we had misled 
them and that they would not have 
voted for the bill if those circumstances 
had been fully explained prior to the 
time it was brought to the floor. Is that 
the gentleman’s purpose? 
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Mr. METCALF. That is exactly the 
purpose which I am trying to serve by 
raising this discussion at this time. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Arizona that the gentle- 
man from Georgia has not been fooled. 
From the beginning of this controversy 
about Federal aid to schools I have 
known, and I believe the gentleman, as 
@ member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor has known, that I believe 
that this legislation, if passed, means the 
surrender of the public schools to Fed- 
eral direction, supervision, and control. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman has 
made a good argument. He has based 
his conclusions on legal reasoning and 
matters of constitutional construction. 
But, following what he has said, it would 
seem to me that, if the gentleman is cor- 
rect, then an opinion from the Attorney 
General is no more necessary than an 
antisegregation amendment to the Kelley 
bill. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I under- 


stand that the chief point made by the 
gentleman is that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has ordered desegre- 
gation, that is now the law of the land. 

Mr. METCALF. Itisan accomplished 
fact. 

Mr.ROGERS of Colorado. Well, now, 
if the Supreme Court should change its 
decision, as it has been accused of from 
time to time, then what position would 
this legislation be in if it did not have 
the Powell amendment? 

Mr. METCALF. It is the same as any 
other self-executing provision of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then the 
question is, if the Supreme Court should, 
by any chance, change its position, as it 
has been accused of constantly on the 
floor of this House, and say “We were 
mistaken when we made that decision as 
it deals with segregation” and then with- 
draw its opinion and we do not have the 
Powell amendment in the school bill, 
then what would the Attorney General 
of the United States say to any of these 
States who may practice segregation 
when they make application for funds? 
Does the gentleman think that the At- 
torney General then has any legal au- 
thority to say to them that they cannot 
receive the funds? 

Mr. METCALF. I think that the At- 
torney General under the present deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court has the legal 
duty to say that States not in compliance 
with the Court’s decision cannot receive 
the funds. In the hypothetical case sub- 

mitted by the former attorney general 
of Colorado and my good friend, of 
course, there should not be any with- 
holding of funds because the law of the 
land would have been changed by that 
decision. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If that is 
true, what is wrong with placing into 
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legislation the law of the land not only 
in this bill but in all the others? 

Mr. METCALF. The thing that is 
wrong about it is that we, the Congress, 
will concede that the Constitution of the 
United States is not a self-executing 
document, that it needs congressiona] 
authority to put into effect certain very 
precious and basic liberties guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights, the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and even the body of the 
Constitution itself. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman jield 
further? 


Mr. METCALF. Surely, I yield fur- 
ther. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I direct 
the gentleman’s attention to the situa- 
tion he developed a moment ago when 
he stated that the gentleman from New 
York produced a letter from the Surgeon 
General stating that he could not with- 
hold funds from certain hospitals en- 
titled to money under the Hill-Burton 
Act. If that provision had been in the 
Hill-Burton Act, would the Surgeon 
General then have been in a position to 
withhold funds? 

Mr. METCALF. I will say to the 
gentleman from Colorado that the pro- 
vision that they tried to put in the Hill- 
Burton Act was the provision that was 
the law of the land at that time under 
the then interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, a separate but equal provision. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But as a 
result of the failure to have anything in 
the act, the Surgeon General said he 
was helpless. Let us go one step fur- 
ther. The gentleman made reference to 
the so-called Vocational Training Fund. 
Does the gentleman feel, knowing that 
those funds and other educational funds 
were made available years ago before the 
Supreme Court did their flip-flop, so to 
speak—does the gentleman feel that the 
Surgeon General prior to the time that 
the Supreme Court rendered its decision, 
would be justified in saying that he could 
spend money in those areas where they 
have vocational training in segregated 
schools? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Montana 
has expired. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana be permitted to proceed 
for 15 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bass 
of Tennessee). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York, and I now yield 
to him. 

Mr. POWELL. I should first like to 
say that I apologize for not being here 
when the gentleman began his address. 

Mr. METCALF. The gentleman told 
me in advance that he might not be here. 

Mr.POWELL. Yes; I told him I might 
not be here. I tried to get here, but 

the planes were blocked out, and that is 
why I am late. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
on what I have heard, and on the years 
of excellent service he has rendered here, 
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There are 1 or 2 items that may be 
repetitious. As I got the drift of the 
gentleman’s talk, he said that the Com- 
missioner of Education has the power 
or should be instructed to have the power 
to deny funds to those school districts 
not abiding by the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. Am I right or wrong on that? 

Mr. METCALF. That is correct; dis- 
tricts which demonstrate their position 
by official acts, acts of sufficient stature 
so that a court would take judicial knowl- 
edge of the act. Therefore, the Commis- 
sioner of Education would have to take 
cognizance of that to come in the State 
and deny funds for failure to comply 
with Federal law. 

Mr. POWELL. Our hope for such an 
action by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion would be predicated upon one of two 
different things: Past action or a new 
director. Is that correct? 

Mr. METCALF. If my premise is 
sound, of course, even an adverse opin- 
ion of the Attorney General would be 
overthrown by the first court action that 
would institute it. But I cited the letter 
the gentleman received from Dr. Hunt 
as demonstrating the attitude of the ad- 
ministration and its failure to carry out 
what I believe to be its constitutional 
duty. 

Mr. POWELL. The gentleman there- 
fore believes for one reason or the other 
that at present the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation has no directive nor any precedent 
with which to follow the gentleman’s own 
philosophy. Is that correct? 

Mr. METCALF. No. The letter from 
the Under Secretary. Dr. Hunt, is en- 
tirely foreign to my interpretation of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. POWELL. Nevertheless, the gen- 
tleman is a colleague of mine in the leg- 
islative branch. Whatever the gentle- 
man’s interpretation may be, as a col- 
league of mine, as much as I may respect 
him, nevertheless it is confined to the 
legislative branch. What the gentle- 
man is asking is that the executive do 
something which the executive has said 
it cannot do. Am I right or wrong? 

Mr. METCALF. Yes, the gentleman is 
right. I am saying that I will never 
concede this basic constitutional prin- 
ciple, that the great rights protected by 
the first amendment, for instance, need 
legislative action for their enforcement; 
that the great rights protected by the 
fifth amendment need specific legisla- 
tive action for their enforcement. Icon- 
tend that it is the primary duty of the 
executive department to carry out the 
provisions of these self-executing sec- 
tions of the Constitution, and that in 
enacting legislation such as your amend- 
ment there is a tacit admission by the 
Members of this Congress that we do 
need very specific legislative direction. 

Mr. POWELL. That is exactly my 
position. It is an admission that we do 
need specific legislation, because the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
in the letter which the gentleman pos- 
sesses, witten to me; Dr. Hunt, in his 
letter which the gentleman has; Parke 
Banta, the general counsel of the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department, and 
Mr. Folsom in public statements, all 
have indicated that there is no direc- 
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tive, and precedent also is against our 
position, our meaning, the gentleman’s 
and mine, because right now there is 
fiowing into States in open defiance of 
the Supreme Court, as of this moment, 
about $75 million per year. How then 
does the gentleman propose to change 
the mind of the executive branch of the 
Government? 

To show you that the Negro people are 
completely in favor of my amendment, 
I call your attention to the following 
three editorials from the Pittsburgh 
Courier of January 28, 1956: the Afro 
American of January 28, 1956, and the 
Chicago Defender of February 4, 1956: 

[From the Pittsburgh Courier of January 

28, 1956} 


SUBSIDIZING SEGREGATION 


It would be an outrageous circumvention 
of the United States Supreme Court's direc- 
tive to desegregate public schools if Congress 
should now pass a law providing a quarter 
billion dollars annually for 5 years to aid in 
the construction of segregated schools. 

This is in line with the President’s pro- 
posal to solve the serious problem of scarcity 
of schools, which also includes a provision 
of $750 million in Federal credits to stimu- 
late construction, and such bills have ac- 
cordingly been introduced. 

Congressman POWELL and others quite 
properly want to make sure that none of 
this huge sum of tax money goes to States 
which are in revolt against the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decree, and they plan 
to attach a rider to the bill to insure that 
school segregationists are not aided. 

President Eisenhower and Welfare Secre- 
tary Marion B. Folsom, along with various 
educational organizations, who are pressing 
for the passage of such a law, have taken the 
position that the issue of segregation is “ex- 
traneous” to the building of schools. 

Like all American citizens, colored Ameri- 
cans are deeply concerned over the apparent 
inability of States and local communities to 
provide adequate public educational facili- 
ties, but they cannot see, in view of the 
Supreme Court's decision and directive, how 
the issue of segregation can be regarded as 
“extraneous.” 

The contemplated voting of such a huge 
sum to build public schools means that 
hundreds, perhaps thousands. of schools 
will be constructed and furnished out of 
Federal taxes collected from all of the peo- 
ple, with many scores of buildings being in 
the very Southern States which are now 
defying the decision of the highest court in 
the land. 

If any Washington legislator should in- 
troduce a bill to appropriate hundreds of 
millions of dollars to aid public education 
in Russia or South Africa, a tremendous 
outcry would come from all over this land, 
and properly so; but the Southern States 
revolting against the decision of the Su- 
preme Court (which determines what the 
Constitution means) are no less subversive 
of American society than Soviets or Boers. 

Those Southern States that have elected 
to disobey the directive of the Supreme 
Court in an effort to maintain what they 
say is their way of life, must net be encour- 
aged in their disobedience by having Federal 
funds lavished upon them, the better to 
evade the law. 

Southern Senators have admitted that this 
appropriation cannot be passed if there is 
@ no-segregation rider attached to the bill, 
while several prominent Representatives in- 
sist that such a rider will certainly be tacked 
on to assure that none of these millions is 
used to aid racially segregated school 
systems. 

It is depressing to note that spokesmen 
of the National Education Association, the 
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Association of State School Officers, and the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators are all plunking for the bill without 
the proposed rider, prepared to sacrifice 
principle for pelf, disdainful of the Supreme 
Court’s decree. 

If this no-segregation rider is defeated, it 
will demonstrate to the entire world that a 
little minority of Negrophobes can thumb 
noses at justice, fair play, and constitutional 
procedure with impunity; that unrecon- 
structed Dixie can eat its Jim Crow cake 
and have it, too. 





{From the Afro-American of January 28. 
1956} 


CHILDREN AND EISENHOWER 


Former President Truman has said if he 
were in Congress he would not vote to grant 
Federal money to schools in Southern States 
which are not integrated. 

President Eisenhower, urging the Govern- 
ment to appropriate money to schools, care- 
fully refrained from making any mention of 
antisegregation safeguards. 

The difference could lie in the fact that 
Mr. Truman was a Member of the Congress 
before he became President. 

He clearly sees the need for the White 
House and Congress to support the decisions 
of the judiciary in order to give the Govern- 
ment a unified policy where the Constitution 
of the United States is involved. 

President Eisenhower has had no such ex- 
perience in Congress. All of his career has 
been with the executive branch of Govern- 
ment. 

On this issue, we are convinced that Mr. 
Truman is right and Mr. Eisenhower disap- 
pointingly wrong. 

It would be a great mistake for an other- 
wise fine administrator not to place himself 
solidly behind the decision of the highest 
court of the land. 


—_—— 


{From the Chicago Defender of February 4, 
1956] 


Our OPINIONS—DEMOCRATS ON THE Spor 


A. CLAYTON POWELL’s forthcoming amend- 
ment to the Federal school-aid bill is ex- 
pected to show the world—not only the 
United States—who in Congress believes in 
the basic tenets of our Government. 

POWELL wants to deny any part of the pro- 
posed vast cash bounty for education to any 
State that is not willing to abide by the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
ordering integration of all public schools. 

Normally this would be a thorny problem 
for our Congressmen, but this being an elec- 
tion year makes it—to put it mildly—explo- 
sive to an atomic degree. 

Wiley JOE MarTIN, GOP leader in the House, 
has challenged the Democrats on the issue. 

Last week, he announced with no reluc- 
tance that he favors the Powell amendment 
and predicted its passage in the House. 

It seems to us that he made a point of 
the fact that he was making the statement 
after conferring with the President. 

It would seem that the strategy is to let 
the Democrats kill the amendment and pos- 
sibly the whole bill if either or both fail to 
pass. 

With the presidential and and congres- 
sional elections at stake, the GOP could then 
point out to the Negro voter that the Demo- 
crats killed the Powell amendment, and to 
those favoring Federal aid to education that 
it was the same Democrats who likewise 
blocked its passage. 

What the Democrats will do to offset this 
most tactical move has yet to be seen. But 
one thing is certain: The Democrats are on 
the spot. 


Further, to show you that one of the 
best constitutional lawyers in the United 
States, Mr. Thurgood Marshall, also an 
expert on the legal aspects of integration, 
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is in favor of my amendment, I offer his 

brief on the question: 

From: Thurgood Marshall, special counsel, 
NAACP. 

Subject: Proposed amendment to pending 
grant-in-aid legislation for construc- 
tion forbidding payments to segregating 
States. 

This is in reference to the report that cer- 
tain individuals and organizations are cir- 
culating information purporting to show that 
the Powell amendment to the school-con- 
struction bill is not necessary. 

1. Last year I submitted a memorandum 
which was incorporated into the report of 
the committee’s hearings dealing with cer- 
tain legal objections expressed by the NEA 
to a proposed amendment to pending grant- 
in-aid legislation which would forbid pay- 
ment under this legislation for the use of 
segregated schools. 

2. All of the points made then are still 
valid now, and may be incorporated by ref- 
erance into this memorandum. In sum- 
mary, these points are: 

(a) It is objected that no limitation such 
as that proposed in this amendment appears 
in other legislation. But, none of the other 
legislation referred to was passed in the face 
of a clear Supreme Court decision; and, at 
any rate, wrongful action in the past does 
not condone such action in the future. 

(b) It was urged by the NEA that it would 
be inadvisable to legislate on a pending ju- 
dicial issue. This objection is now clearly 
without force. 

(c) It was urged by the NEA that the pro- 
posed limitation would be inconsistent with 
the position taken by the Attorney General 
in his amicus brief before the court. But 
even assuming, arguendo, that this brief has 
legal effect it has been superseded by the May 
1, 1955, decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

(d) It was objected that the United States 
Commissioner of Education would become an 
agent of the Supreme Court under the pro- 
posed limitation. But the Commissioner of 
Education is asked to enforce nothing. He 
would merely be required to administer an 
easily administrable requirements of the law. 

(e) It was objected that even a State 
which is in the process of voluntarily deseg- 
regating should be denied such funds. But, 
the amendment could easily provide that 
such funds could be used only in school dis- 
tricts which comply with the Constitution 
of the United States. 

(f) In addition, it was urged by me that 
to invest money in segregated school sys- 
tems would be to invest it in economically 
inefficient schools which are also education- 
ally harmful. This investment, moreover, 
would create an economic vested interest in 
segregation which would tend to perpetuate 
it. 

(g) I pointed out that all the branches of 
Government are obliged by oath to obey and 
follow the Constitution. This is required 
by article VI of the Constitution. In passing 
this the Congress would be working in con- 
cert with the courts in support of the Con- 
stitution. 

(h) I wrote that it is wise policy to make 
it attractive to school districts to comply 
with the Constitution rather than tell them 
that they may disobey and enjoy Federal 
funds nevertheless. 

(i) The proposed amendment places in the 
bill a standard no more extraneous than 
that imposed upon the bill in the Davis- 
Bacon Act with which we, of course, agree. 

3. Since that time certain events have oc- 
curred to which reference ought to be made. 

(a) On May 31, 1955, the United States 
Supreme Court handed down its final deci- 
sion in the School Segregation Cases. This 
decision sets down Constitutional standards 
which courts are to employ in entering final 
decrees against school districts which have 
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been sued to compel desegregation. These 


are: 

(1) A prompt and reasonable _ start 
toward full compliance of the May 17, 1954, 
ruling of the Supreme Court must be made. 

(2) The burden is upon the school dis- 
trict to establish that time is necessary to 
effect the change. 

(3) The school district must proceed in 
good faith. 

(4) On time for delay it may find justi- 
fication in problems relating to school ad- 
ministration arising from the physical con- 
dition of the school, the school transporta- 
tion system, personnel and revision of school 
districts and attendance areas. But, as noted 
before, the burden is on the school system 
to prove that their considerations warrant 
delay. 

(5) The Court held that “It should go 
without saying that the vitality of these 
Constitutional principles canont be allowed 
to yield simply because of disagreement with 
them.” 

These standards are clear and easy to fol- 
low. In fact they haye been followed in a 
very large number of school districts in many 
States throughout the South. In the North 
they present very little, if any, problem. Cer- 
tainly, districts which are proceeding in good 
faith to obey the Constitution, or which are 
obeying it, as is true of the overwhelming 
majority of school districts throughout the 
Nation, should not be denied Federal aid and 
it is not the intention of the proponents of 
this amendment that they should be denied 
Federal aid. 

However, in a small minority of the States 
there is intransigent objection to the United 
States Constitution. In some of these 
States, as in Georgia, where a school district 
desires to follow the Constitution, State au- 
thorities have attempted to enjoin it. This 
has occurred in Valdosta, Ga., where the 
State has filed a suit to prevent the school 
board to even consider desegregating. States 
or districts which persist in disobeying the 
law should not obtain money from all of us 
to be applied to an illegal end. 

It is the intention of the proponents of the 
amendment that school districts north and 
south which obey the Constitution may ob- 
tain these moneys. The subversive, defiant 
minority, which is making no move toward 
compliance, but is in many instances actively 
opposing compliance, deserves no such funds. 


We were sent here to be Members of 
the Legislature. We took an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United 
States here in this Chamber. We can- 
not shift the burden of our responsibil- 
ity as legislators to the shoulders of the 
Executive or the judiciary. If they do 
what you would like them to do, all well 
and good. If they do not, I do not see 
how that excuses us. Therefore, lacking 
a philosophy or a directive or an order 
in the executive department along the 
lines which you and I agree on, I can- 
not fail my personal responsibility and 
I do not feel you, or others, can fail your 
personal responsibility as a member of 
the legislative branch to sustain the law 
of the land which we swore to uphold. 
I am not a former member of the Su- 
preme Court of Montana and I am not 
a lawyer, but I am an American and I 
know the Constitution and I know the 
oath I took. That is my feeling. If you 
can give me an argument to the contrary, 
I would be the first one to be convinced. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is it not true that if 
the gentleman’s statement is correct, the 
decisions of the Supreme Court are nulli- 
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fied in all instances in which implement- 
ing legislation does not follow? 

Mr. POWELL. If any decision of the 
Supreme Court needs implementation, 
you are right. 

Mr. METCALF. If I may answer the 
gentleman. The opinion of the gentle- 
man from New York is correct if his 
position is that these various provisions 
of the Constitution need special imple- 
menting legislation. Surely he does not 
contend that by inaction or by failure 
to act or refusal to act that we can 
deprive people of basic freedoms guar- 
anteed by the Constitution; that it is 
necessary for the legislative body to act 
before the executive body must enforce 
basic Constitutional provisions. He does 
not make that contention and neither do 
I. The contention he makes is that in 
the history of this administration there 
has been failure to carry out the duty 
to enforce the provisions of the Consti- 
tution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. Therefore, it is the duty of this 
body to pass legislation to enforce the 
Constitution and I say to him that un- 
der the doctrine of the separation of 
powers, the way to require the executive 
department to carry out its constitu- 
tional duty is to go into the courts and 
force it to do it just the same as we 
would go into court to force the Execu- 
tive to carry out every one of these self- 
executing provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. I think 
that your discussion is a discussion that 
has perplexed not only a great many 
lawyers but oftentimes perplexes the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
itself, and that is the differentiation be- 
tween what is a right and what is a 
remedy. Certainly, the constitutional 
right, is enunciated in our Constitution 
and interpreted by the Supreme Court. 
But, we also have a constitutional pro- 
vision that requires a remedy for every 
wrong. Is it the gentleman’s position 
that this legislation or the Supreme 
Court decision in enunciating the right 
also provides the remedy? 

Mr. METCALF. That is correct. It 
is my position that in the case of Bolling 
against Sharpe, which is the last case, 
the Supreme Court made it clear that 
there was no need for specific legislative 
enactments to enforce the particular 
decision in the case of Brown against 
Board of Education. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Is there an 
adequate, sufficient remedy against any 
wrong that might be perpetrated by rea- 
son of our legislation? 

The United States Supreme Court has 
held in recent years that the right to 
counsel for an accused in a capital case 
is a right protected by the Federal Con- 
stitution. Obviously, that right is in- 
effectual unless a State had some leg- 
islation insuring that every accused has 
counsel in a capital case. Is there a 
remedy in this case for a denial by the 
State of the right recently clarified by 
the Supreme Court in Bolling against 
Sharpe and the other cases referred to. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 
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Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. In the instance 
of denial of counsel, does not the gen- 
tleman agree that a writ of habeas cor- 
pus would lie to secure that Federal 
right, even if the State had denied it or 
had made no provision to secure it? 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. The Fed- 
eral right of habeas corpus applies to 
Federal constitutional rights. It does 
not apply to the States. But in the 
case of a capital case, if a State would 
deny counsel for a criminal in a capital 
case, the party after exhaustion of State 
remedies would have a right to go into 
the Federal district court and obtain re- 
lief. But, this remedy is not effective in 
insuring that counsel will be given an ac- 
cused. Are not other measures necessary 
to insure that a State will give them the 
right if we are going to have enforce- 
ment of criminal law consistent with the 
Constitution as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If I followed the 
reasoning of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, it is in substance this, that the 
executive is now under constitutional di- 
rection to follow a particular course as 
defined by the Supreme Court; that if 
the executive will not obey the Consti- 
tution of the United States in carrying 
out its administrative functions, how 
are we to expect the executive to obey a 
statute passed by the Congress of the 
United States? 

Mr. METCALF. Exactly. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Now as to remedy 
which may be available to a person 
aggrieved by the failure of the exe- 
cutive to perform a constitutional duty, 
or by the executive’s performance of 
duty in an illegal way, would there not be 
available a suit in the Federal court in 
the way of an injunction? 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Are we not 
to have a remedy for every right? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
see that, yes. I question whether or not 
the right of injunction be present to for- 
bid the sending of Federal funds in de- 
fiance of the Constitution? 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.METCALF. Iryield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. On the 


question of an injunction against public 
Officials, which you and I recognize as 
lawyers is a very difficult proposition, 
especially if he has no statute to guide 
him, on segregation, the questions I 
wanted to ask the. gentleman, under 
those laws that have been in force and 
effect that do not mention segregation, 
would a public official who has the con- 
trol of those funds, such as vocational 
training or welfare matching funds, is 
he in a position to say to that State, 
“Because you are not now complying 
with the Supreme Court decision we are 
going to withhold funds as it relates to 
vocational training and welfare funds,” 
because those States are not living up 
to the Supreme Court decision? 

As a Federal official he has authority 
to make such rules. In insist that he is 
not going to send it down because that 
State is not living up to the Supreme 
Court decision. 
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Mr. METCALF. May I answer the 
gentleman? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. : 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, as a member 
of the minority side in a Democratic 
Congress I am willing to stay here as long 
as necessary if we can accomplish some- 
thing constructive, but it seems to me 
we are doing nothing except to have a 
very general discussion here this after- 
noon which can perhaps be just as well 
carried on elsewhere as here. May I ask 
the gentleman how much more time he 
might be asking for before this thing is 
brought to a close? 

Mr. METCALF. I would merely like to 
answer the gentleman’s question which 
he propounded just before my time ex- 
pired previously and which he propound- 
ed a second time just now. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Montana is recognized for 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 30 
seconds? 

Mr. METCALF. If the gentleman will 
leave me enough time to answer the 
question, I will gladly yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I just 
wanted to make the observation that the 
crowd that is trying to put the Powell 
amendment across is the same crowd 
that has been crying such bitter tears 
over what they allege to be economic 
pressures being used by certain prosegre- 
gation organizations in the Southern 
States. It looks to me as if they are try- 
ing, by the Powell amendment, to give 
legal sanction to economic pressure 
against the South. They are a bit incon- 
sistent, it appears to me. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Now, let me answer the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

As I see it, I believe that it is not only 
within the power but it is also the duty 
of the Commissioner of Education when 
he finds that vocational education funds, 
for instance, are going into these States 
which I designated as States of the third 
category, it is the duty of the Commis- 
sioner of Education to deny funds to 
those districts. 

The Supreme Court has spoken only 
on the 5th and the 14th amendments 
with respect to education as I outlined it 
before. I do not know what happens to 
welfare funds. I think there is a great 
field of contention. 

Where is the remedy? I am sure what 
kind of remedy there is in the Federal 
courts. There is a remedy in the State 
courts under a taxpayer’s suit for an 
injunction. But I can assure you that 
this thing can be definitely settled in 1 
lawsuit, in 1 test case, and that is in 
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the procedure that is outlined in the 
law. If the Commisisoner of Education 
or the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will deny funds once then 
there is a procedure for appeal, there is 
a procedure for the State thus affected 
to go into Federal court and ask why 
those funds were denied and we can have 
a definite decision of this matter. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 


Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does not 


the gentleman recognize that under the 
Jaw when we vest an executive officer 
with the right to do certain things we 
vest him also with discretion and that 
the only ground on which you can get a 
review of his actions in court is on the 
ground of abuse of that discretion. 

Mr. METCALF. But I want to say to 
the gentleman from Colorado that in 
every one of these laws there is specific 
provision for appeal on the part of the 
State against any act of the adminis- 
trative agency. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes; but 
will not the gentleman agrees as a gen- 
eral proposition of law that you do not 
upset the actions of any board or bureau 
or executive department on the question 
of the discretion that is used? 

Mr. METCALF. I agree. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That be- 
ing true, if it is specifically in the law 
as to what he should and should not do, 
would it not be easier for the court to 
determine whether he was following the 
law that the Congress of the United 
States had passed? 

Mr. METCALF. It is specifically in 
the law now, just as plain as it can be 
made by decisions of the Supreme Court 
that surround this provision of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am glad 
the gentleman gave that answer. But 
let us go a step further. I pointed out 
the question in reference to vocational 
education. Let us go to the question of 
funds under the Old Age Assistance Act. 
The gentleman agrees that that decision 
is the law of the land. Now, does he 
think that the Administrator of the old 
age assistance program would be justi- 
fied in withholding from any State funds 
if the State was not in compliance with 
the Supreme Court decision? 

Mr. METCALF. He may be justified, 
he may not; I do not know what the 
Supreme Court would do with the hypo- 
thetical question that the gentleman has 
presented. But Ido know what the Su- 
preme Court has done with the case in- 
volving racial discrimination in educa- 
tion. They have made that very plain. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Would not the gen- 
tleman say it was an abuse of discretion 
by an appointive official of the executive 
branch to fail to deny funds in com- 
pliance with the mandate of the Con- 
stitution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court? 

Mr. METCALF. That is correct. I 
say they are abusing their discretion 
right now. They have a constitutional 
mandate to withhold these funds. 
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The Second Annual Message of the Hon- 
orable Robert B. Meyner, Governor of 
New Jersey, to the Legislature, January 
10, 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, below is 
cited the second annual message of the 
Honorable Robert B. Meyner, Governor 
of New Jersey, to the legislature on 
January 10, 1956. 

Topics covered in the message of Gov- 
ernor Meyner include the following: 
The State Highway Program; Our Needs 
In Education; Water is Still a Problem; 
State Employees; State Office Buildings; 
The Need for a Police Training Program; 
Crime Reporting; Statute Revision; 
Rapid Transit in Our Metropolitan 
Areas; The Port of New York Authority 
Program; the Problems of Old Age; 
Mental Health; Agriculture; Labor and 
Industry; Tax Equalization. 

As of further possible interest to the 
House, perhaps some enterprising re- 
searcher somewhere might yet cause to 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
each year an outline of each of the 
annual addresses of the governors of 
the 48 States, our Territories, trusts, and 
possessions, 

Such a presentation could conveniently 
lay before the Congress a cross section 
of the conditions confronting the people 
and regions of our country. Such a pres- 
entation each year could do much to give 
each State, Territory, trust, and posses- 
sion a more active sense, perhaps, of 
participation in the affairs of our Gov- 
ernment without in any degree lessen- 
ing the importance of each Member of 
Congress of each delegate to the people 
he is elected to represent. 

Governor Meyner’s address follows: 
GOVERNOR’S ANNUAL MESSAGE TO THE 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, and members 
of the senate and general assembly, I take 
pleasure in greeting the members of the 180th 
Legislature of New Jersey and in reporting 
to you, in accordance with the constitution 
the condition of the State and the measures 
which are deemed desirable in the year to 
come. 

The general theme of this message is that 
most of the problems that confront the State 
are products of our growing population and 
expanding economy. If we were not enjoy- 
ing a period of progress, we would not need, 
as we do, more schools, more highways, more 
recreational facilities and many other things, 
nor would we be obliged to increase our pres- 
ent services. Fortunately, New Jersey is not 
stagnating, but it is forging ahead and, in 
the process, it is up to you and to me to see 
that State government meets the demands 
that come with the impact of growth and 
change. 


WHAT NATURE ABHORS 


In our classic system of checks and bal- 
ances, the executive and the legislature each 
acts in its own sphere, but something like 
anarchy would result if the spheres were to 
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become separate vacuums. If New Jersey is 
to have an effective democracy, you and I 
must work together, putting aside selfish 
motives and narrow sectional considerations 
in the interest of the State as a whole. 

Rivalry between political parties, at its 
best, is a sound and wholesome thing, be- 
cause it is an appeal for the moral and in- 
tellectual approval of the people. But, at its 
worst, it descends to the frustration of the 
democratic process and to the denial of 
worthy and badly needed measures. 

In an effort to increase cooperation be- 
tween the executive and the legislature, I 
established a bipartisan conference. On the 
morning of every legislative day, I meet 
with the senate president and the assembly 
speaker and the majority and minority 
leaders of the senate and general assembly. 
At these meetings, I outline the measures 
which in my opinion are needed, at the 
same time inviting the views of the con- 
ferees. I will continue to do my best to 
assure that these meetings are not a mere 
matter of form or ceremony, but that they 
will serve to promote a constructive ex- 
change of ideas and to arrange for coopera- 
tive action between the two branches of 
government. 


AN OPEN-DOOR POLICY 


My office door is open not only to the 
leaders but to any member of the legisla- 
ture who wishes to consult on State mat- 
ters. And this holds true for the members 
of the cabinet, division and bureau chiefs, 
and all other State officials who have facts 
at their disposal of value to members of the 
legislature. I am a firm believer in the 
sovereign quality of facts as a condition 
precedent to legislative action, since many 
of the disputes over measures arise from 
a lack of knowledge of the underlying prob- 
lem. The facts as I have them are yours 
for the asking. 

In my 2 years in office, it has been the 
practice of the legislature to remain in 
continuous session. If this practice is to 
continue, I merely request that the senate 
take prompt action on appointments, either 
in confirmation or in rejection, in order 
that the work of the State may proceed in 
an orderly manner. When an appointment 
collects dust in a pigeonhole, it often means 
that important State business is neglected 
for want of an official to fill the post. 


In the past 2 years, I have vetoed meas- 
ures that would have cost New Jersey mil- 
lions of dollars, not only in immediate 
expenditure but also in annual recurring 
obligations. Many of these bills were of 
local and special nature and of no value to 
the State as a whole. There is no magic 
possible in the operation of the State treas- 
ury. All funds come out of the taxpayer’s 
pocket. My policy will continue to be that 
bills requiring expenditure of public funds 
must be predicated on the availability of 
revenue. 

A DUTY NEGLECTED 


Since proper representation is at the root 
of the democratic process, I urge you as one 
of your first tasks in this session to remedy 
a long-neglected situation, namely, reappor- 
tionment of the assembly in accordance with 
population changes. This is a task enjoined 
upon you by article 4, section 3, of the State 
constitution, which provides that “appor- 
tionment of the members of the general as- 
sembly shall be made by the legislature at 
the first session folowing the next and every 
subsequent census.” 

Though the last census was taken in 1950, 
five sessions of the legislature have come and 
gone without action in this vital matter, 
in marked contrast to the historical pat- 
tern. Looking back to the middle of the 19th 
century, the assembly was reapportioned 
every decade until the present one, and ex- 
cept in one case the legislature acted 
promptly in the year after the decennial 
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census. Reapportionment involves some 
painful choices and some difficult judgments 
Even so, it cannot justly be longer deferred, 

Similarly, it is incumbent on the legisla. 
ture to redistrict the State for congressiong] 
purposes. Though this also is a duty of the 
legislature, it has not been done since 1931, a 
quarter of a century ago. Meanwhile, there 
have been wide population shifts, with the 
result that many of our sections are either 
overrepresented or underrepresented in Con. 
gress. 

THE INCREDIBLE SEVENTH 


One of the districts—the seventh—is 4 
graphic example of the gerrymander, that 
type of districting designed to keep an indi. 
vidual or a party in office without regard for 
the basic needs of the constituents. This 
district begins north of Trenton, comprises 
all of Hunterdon, all of Warren, all of Sussex, 
and parts of Passaic and Bergen. It starts 
on the Delaware and ends up in dog-leg fash. 
ion on the banks of the Hackensack. 

I hope that the 180th legislature will make 
itself memorable by assembly reapportion- 
ment and congressional redistricting in ac- 
cordance with the basic philosophy of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

While the voting machine system is now 
established in 12 of our counties, 9 are still 
using the old-fashioned paper ballots. I 
continue to favor legislation tg make the 
use of voting machines mandatory in all 
counties as the most accurate, quickest, most 
convenient and most trusted of all voting 
methods. The initial cost of the machines 
is made up in time by economies in the 
voting process. 


THE LIABILITIES OF PROGRESS 


We have at this time an increasing and 
highly mobile population, industrial and 
residential growth, a minimum of unemploy- 
ment, large cash incomes and heavy spending. 

As I have said, to a large extent the State's 
problems arise out of these very conditions. 
When population grows, more schools are 
needed for the young and more care for the 
old. When industries and residential areas 
expand, and when income is high, more cars 
and trucks congest our highways. The assets 
of progress are always accompanied by cer- 
tain liabilities. 


THE STATE HIGHWAY PROBLEM 


Each year the highway needs of New Jersey 
grow more critical; indeed, in some sections, 
we are approaching strangulation. Last year 
140,000 new registrations played a part in 
adding one billion miles of motor vehicle 
travel within the State—and that figure does 
not include our expanding interstate traffic. 
Many of our State highways are already 
burdened with more than twice their de- 
signed capacity. 

The cost 


It will cost some $2 billion, over a 10- 
year period, to modernize our State high- 
way system, as estimated by the State 
Highway Department. It will take $600 mil- 
lion to improve the existing interstate sys- 
tem; $300 million for new interstate routes; 
and more than $1 billion for new State roads 
and improvement of existing roads not in 
the interstate system. In this estimate, pro- 
vision is made for freeways—that up-to-date 
form of limited access thoroughfare so vital 
to the convenience and economic health of 
our urban areas. 


What we are spending now 


Against this $2 billion requirement, we 
will spend only $34 million on construction 
during the current fiscal year, and of this 
$12,500,000 represents Federal aid. The State 
is entitled to an additional $14 million in 
Federal aid for which no State matching 
funds have been made available. It is ap- 
parent that no real relief of our traffic- 
choked system is possible unless additional 
funds are made available. 
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In the last session of Congress, there was 
much debate over various proposals for a 
major national attack upon the Nation’s 
traffic congestion. Congress was unable to 
agree last year on a national highway meas- 
ure, but the issue is certain to be given due 
consideration during the 1956 session of Con- 
gress. Unless Federal assistance in gener- 
ous degree is forthcoming, some means must 
pe found to provide needed funds at the 
State level, perhaps in the form of a bond 


issue. 





Contributions to safety 


Meanwhile, our highway department is 
stretching the construction dollar to the ut- 
most in its effort to provide new roads, as 
well as to improve existing roads. 

It is making contributions to safety by the 
erection of center island barriers, building 
creeper lanes for trucks and painting white 
strips on the outer edges of pavements. 
These innovations, we believe, have already 
paid dividends in accident prevention. New 
life is being breathed into the highway sys- 
tem by dualizing existing two-lane and 
three-lane roads; construction of more over- 
passes; closing islands; removal of thousands 
of encroachments; banking of curves; desig- 
nating speed and no-passing zones; improv- 
ing road signs; and other changes. 


Where grass does not grow 


I think we should approach our highway 
problem not in a sense of dismay over its 
cost but in gratitude for the progress which 
has created it, and in the sense of the old 
chestnut that grass does not grow on a busy 
street. Our job is to adapt the highway sys- 
tem to the affluence that has permitted so 
many more people to own cars and that has 
created the vast new commerce by truck 
and trailer. It is a lability of expansion. 
And that theme, in a far deeper and more 
meaningful sense, may be applied to our 
educational needs. 

OUR NEEDS IN EDUCATION 


Last year, in Harper’s magazine, Peter F. 
Drucker made this striking statement: “The 
most important economic event of 1954 went 
almost unreported in the newspapers. It was 
the announcement that 4,060,000 babies had 
been born in this country during the past 
year—the largest baby crop ever.” This 
figure will be approximated, if not exceeded, 
for 1955. The baby boom is no new thing. 
It has been going on since the Second World 
War, and it means, according to the Census 
Bureau, that this country, with a present 
population of about 166 million, will in- 
crease to 190 million by 1965 and 207 million 
by 1975. 

The increased birth rate has already af- 
fected New Jersey schools, and will con- 
tinue to do so for years to come. It is 
welcomed as a new mark of national strength 
and as a source of increased wealth. Since 
the beginning of the school year 1952-53, 
enrollments have increased by more than 
112,000. It has been necessary to add nearly 
5,000 to the teaching staff and in the past 2 
years the citizens of the local school districts 
have approved the expenditure of $131 mil- 
lion for capital purposes—a sum, as it hap- 
pens, greater than the total of all such ex- 
penditures for the entire decade 1940 to 1950. 
It is estimated that an additional $100 mil- 
lion will be approved by local districts for 
school construction during the present 
6chool year. 

New State aid 


As we all know, and as the State govern- 
ment has already recognized, the burden of 
increased educational costs upon local dis- 
tricts has become most difficult. That is 
why the new State-aid formula went into 
effect this current school year, by which 
$63,500,000 in State funds was distributed to 
the schools. This is more than twice the 
sum distributed during the last year of op- 
eration under the old formulas. And, as a 
footnote, about $1 of every $3 collected in 
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taxes by the State goes for educational pur- 
poses of all types. 
Construction needs 


But the floodtide of needs continues to 
pour in upon us. In spite of the large sums 
recently spent for school] construction, more 
than 50,000 pupils are on a part-time basis 
or are housed in temporary or substandard 
quarters, while many classes are too large. 
And these conditions will increase in inten- 
sity as time goes on. It was this subject 
which inspired the eighth report of the State 
tax policy commission, submitted to the Gov- 
ernor and the legislature in May 1955. 

After an awesome array of facts and figures 
about school needs and growing school popu- 
lations, the commission proposed a school 
construction aid program. Estimates have 
been made that the cost to the State could 
run as high as $15 million for the first year, 
and increased amounts thereafter as the 
school population increases. The commis- 
sion said that adoption of the program will 
require additional revenue, but it did not 
recommend a means for raising it. No ac- 
tion has as yet been taken by the legislature 
on the proposal of the State tax policy com- 
mission, but it continues to hold a high 
claim on your deliberations. 

At the upper level 

Many of the boys and girls who yesterday, 
so to speak, entered the elementary and 
secondary schools in such phenomenal num- 
bers, tomorrow will be seeking admission to 
colleges. 

New Jersey presently sends more than half 
of its college-bound youth out of the State. 
Already, institutions in other States, faced 
with the on-coming wave of applicants for 
admission, are beginning to sound warnings 
that future limits will be set on the numbers 
from New Jersey who can be accommodated. 

The State board of educaton has author- 
ized an extensive investigation in this area 
and, by June, expects to publish a study 
which will give us some idea of the problem 
we shall have to face in higher education. 

The board of trustees of Rutgers has drawn 
@ plan for reorganization of the State uni- 
versity which will doubtless be submitted to 
you at this session. 

As in the case of the highways, the Fed- 
eral Government last year gave some evidence 
of awareness of its responsibilities in the 
field of education. The concrete measure 
offered by the administration, however, fell 
so far short of the Nation’s needs that it 
gathered little support either in Congress or 
from the States. It would have benefited 
New Jersey not at all. But the impetus for 
Federal aid without impairing State and local 
control of schools will continue to grow. It 
was the overwhelming decision of the recent 
White House Conference on Education in 
Washington, attended by citizen delegates 
from all the States, that Federal aid should 
be granted for school construction. 

But Federal aid or no Federal aid, New 
Jersey cannot shirk what is at once its duty 
and its opportunity to provide adequately 
for its children’s education. They are the 
State’s true wealth—its greatest resource— 
whether estimated in sentimental and spirit- 
ual values or in stark economic terms as the 
producers and consumers of tomorrow. Edu- 
cation is the life blood of democracy. 


WATER IS STILL A PROBLEM 


In turning to the subject of water, here 
again is a need brought about by an expand- 
ing economy, for if the State were not grow- 
ing in population and industrially, we would 
not be too concerned about the assurance 
of future water supply. Last November, the 


people rejected at the polls the proposal of a 
$100 million bond issue to build a reservoir 
at Chimney Rock in Somerset County and to 
provide water storage elsewhere in the State, 
particularly in south Jersey. 

The people’s verdict was not against the 
solution of the water problem. It only ruled 
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out Chimney Rock as a site. The lesson to 
be learned from the Chimney Rock proposal 
is that there are human values involved in 
setting aside land for water storage that 
cannot be calculated by the slide rule or the 
mathematics of an engineer. And, while 
any site that is eventually chosen is bound 
to affect the lives of some people, the cost 
in those terms should be fully considered. 


A fresh approach 


It is up to you, the legislature, and to me, 
the Governor, to make a new approach to the 
water problem and to find a solution which 
will be acceptable to the people. If I may 
state the situation again in simple terms, it 
is that New Jersey, with an average rainfall 
of about 45 inches a year, receives all the 
water it needs; the only question is storage 
that it may be used as required. We have the 
resources. We need only to store them. 

It is my conviction that the State should 
acquire sites for storage of water before de- 
velopment makes their acquisition prohibi- 
tive. 

If anything were needed to dramatize the 
situation, it was last year’s weather perform- 
ance. After a protracted drought in the first 
part of the year, reaching serious proportions 
in July, we were visited in a little over 2 
months by a series of 4 floods. One of these 
was by far the most damaging in the State's 
history. These floods and the series of 
droughts since 1949 have proved that the 
storage of water is essential to the welfare 
and safety of our people. 


Tragedy of flood losses 


Although insurance of all kinds is almost 
a fetish with the American people, last year’s 
floods again highlighted a serious hiatus in 
the insurance picture. Thousands of people 
suffered tragic losses of property for which 
there was no possibility of recovery. In many 
cases homes were lost on which mortgages 
must still be paid. I suggested then, and I 
repeat, that if the private insurance compa- 
nies cannot work out a plan to indemnify 
citizens against flood losses, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should devise means to do so. 

I suggest, too, that the United States 
Weather Bureau should cooperate more close- 
ly with State agencies to release flood warn- 
ings to the public and to all disaster-relief 
Officials. 

A study 1s in the process by the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Economic Develop- 
ment to determine whether municipalities 
should be authorized to mark flood areas and 
to establish a system of flood zoning, so as 
to discourage building and development in 
areas subject to overflow. 

Housing needs 


A report released by the department of 
conservation and economic development 
last month revealed a shortage of housing 
for certain income groups. There are in the 
State more than 108,000 substandard dwel- 
ling units, a term that means a house lacks 
toilet or bath or has no piped running water. 
This is a reminder that the slums are still 
with us, with their festering sores of misery, 
crime, and delinquency. The report esti- 
mated that 120,000 dwellings are needed for 
families of moderate income. 

At the close of the last session, I signed 
into law a resolution to create a special study 
group to investigate the problem of middle- 
income housing. It is my hope that the 
special study group wil take advantage of 
the work done by the department of con- 
servation and economic development and 
its advisory committee, so that needed legis- 
lation can be expedited. 


Impact of growth 


The face of New Jersey continues to change 
rapidly with new construction and devel- 
opment everywhere. Outward-thrusting 
communities, new areas of industrial and 
commercial enterprise testify to the State’s 
vitality and growth. There are only 3 States 
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smaller in area than New Jersey, but we rank 
8th in population, 6th in per capita income, 
and 7th in manufacturing production. Our 
11,000 industrial firms have an annual out- 
put valued at $5 billion. The year 1955 saw 
much new industry of diversified nature 
enter the State. 

Under the impact of this growth, new 
problems arise as older formulas for meet- 
ing the needs become inadequate, if not 
obsolete. The need for intelligent planning 
becomes more and more urgent in order to 
make full use of our physical resources, to 
maintain a strong base for our economy and 
to fulfill demands for housing, education, 
transportation, and recreation. 


Need for planning 


The proper use of land cannot be taken for 
granted and we have revitalized our State 
planning agency to take a fresh look at this 
aspect of the State’s welfare. The lack of 
proper planning underlies many of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in the expansion of 
our towns and cities. By participating in 
the Federal program of urban planning as- 
sistance, the State will be able for the first 
time to give technical aid to communities 
struggling to lay the groundwork for orderly 
development. The new emphasis on State 
planning also holds the promise of more 
efficient use of available physical assets in 
the operation of State government. 

The State has recently acquired three val- 
uable areas: Island Beach, the Worthington 
tract, and the Wharton tract. Ail of them 
possess immense possibilities for the health 
and welfare of the State. It seems to me, 
what with these new areas plus our system 
of parks and forests, we should now be con- 
centrating on the development stage. A 
statement of policy is needed from the leg- 
islature as to the uses to be made of our 
lands for recreation and other purposes in 
this most highly urbanized State of the 
Union. 

STATE EMPLOYEES 


During the past year, I asked several mem- 
bers of my cabinet to form a personnel com- 
mittee to study the conditions of State em- 
ployment as compared to employment in 
similar positions in private business and 
other organizations. Based on this study, as 
well as a recognition of specific needs indi- 
cated by our experiences in State govern- 
ment, I will make specific recommendations 
in my forthcoming budget message. 

STATE OFFICE BUILDINGS 


I have repeatedly called attention to the 
need of more space for State offices. You 
need only to make a tour of Trenton to find 
out how badly we are crowded and in how 
many different and inconvenient places the 
State’s functions are discharged. Some of 
the quarters would be condemned by our 
own inspectors if they followed the rules 
applicable to private buildings. And we are 
paying more than $1 million in rent in the 
Trenton area. I have suggested a number 
of buildings to remedy the condition, but 
another proposal is for a multistoried type 
of building on the Statehouse grounds. 

While I have no pride of opinion as to the 
course to be taken, I think we should be care- 
ful to choose the right one. A multistoried 
building on West State Street would create 
difficult traffic and parking problems. As for 
a building for the department of labor and 
industry, funds for such a building are al- 
ready available from fines and penalties 
under the Unemployment Compensation Act. 
I am sure the Federal Government, which 
has a stake in these funds, would contribute 
liberally to a separate building for the de- 
partment, making payments in lieu of rent. 
I do not know what financial responsibility 
Washington would assume if the department 
were housed in a general office building. A 
relevant factor, also, is the position that 
Federal defense Cfficials have taken with re- 
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spect to encouraging dispersal and decen- 
tralization policies in urban areas. 

To help me in arriving at my own ultimate 
decision, I have asked some experts in private 
business, who have had much experience in 
constructing office buildings, to advise me of 
their conclusions on cost and location. This 
information will be made available to the 
legislature when it is forthcoming. 


THE NEED FOR A POLICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


It seems to me unsound to give a man a 
badge, a club, and a gun and send him out for 
police duty unless he is properly screened and 
trained. 

With increasing population in New Jersey, 
the burden on local law enforcement Officers 
continues to mount. Modern conditions of 
travel and improvement in methods of crim- 
inal detection make the task of local officers 
far more complicated than it used to ,be. 
Today a criminal can traverse the State from 
north to south within 3 hours and from east 
to west in 1 hour. 

The job of police officer has lost its tradi- 
tional concept of being local in nature. I 
recommend that we inaugurate a police 
training program, similar in nature to that 
already employed by the State police and 
various local training programs, to apply to 
all municipalities. Such a program would 
require a potential police officer to receive a 
thorough course with academic subjects, 
clinical experience and physical training. 

Aside from the State police academy, the 
Newark Police Academy has maintained a 
fine standard of compulsory training; in 
Union County, the chiefs of police training 
association since 1947 has offered training 
courses to county agencies; the South Jersey 
Suburban Police Association, established in 
1927, has conducted a series of training 
courses; the city of Jersey City has a police 
training school. 

What I am proposing is that a movement 
which has already gained headway and public 
acceptance be broadened so that all police 
Officers be properly trained before they as- 
sume their duties or after they have been 
appointed for a probationary period and be- 
fore their appointment becomes permanent. 
A recent survey shows much sentiment for 
this action. Of 512 inquiries, 392 were an- 
swered. Of these, 128 municipalities said 
they were participating in a voluntary pro- 
gram, or had too small a staff for training. 
Two replied that compulsory training was in 
force. The remaining 262 municipalities 
replied they would welcome training. 

The legislation I request would not be de- 
signed to infringe upon local control but 
is advocated solely to aid the municipality in 
improving its service to our citizens. 


CRIME REPORTING 


I should like to repeat a recommendation 
made in my first annual message for an ade- 
quate system of crime reporting. Intelli- 
gent law enforcement requires an ability to 
review accurately past and present criminal 
experience so that, at any given time, law 
officers may measure the results of their ef- 
forts. I hope you Will establish an adequate 
system of compulsory crime reporting cen- 
tering in the State police. 


STATUTE REVISION 


There has been no overall revision of the 
statutes of New Jersey since 1937, and even in 
that year much of the work consisted of 
compilation, rather than thoroughgoing re- 
vision. At the time, it was contemplated 
that the laws would be subjected to a con- 
tinuing course of revision, year by year, but 
that expectation has not been fulfilled. 

Since 1937, many amendments and excep- 
tions have been made in the laws, which have 
come to represent a jungle growth rather 
than an orderly development. As a result, it 
is often very hard to find out what the law 
actually is in many areas. A lawyer almost 
has to be a soothsayer to supply answers to 
his clients and to prepare his cases. 
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Among the sections most glaringly in neeg 
of revision are title 40, covering counties ang 
municipalities, and title 19, covering elec. 
tion laws, though there are many others also 
in need of attention. A study is being made 
of title 19, but no final results have been an. 
nounced. The Governor and the legislature 
should work together to bring about revi. 
sion of our statutes. 


Apart from the difficulties encountered by 
lawyers and judges, it is easier for laws to be 
obeyed when their intentions are clear. Eva- 
sion and violation are most likely to occur 
when doubt exists. 

We also need an administrative procedures 
act. It should provide for prompt publica- 
tion of rules and regulations, and provide 
minimum requirements of fairness of the 
conduct of hearings by State agencies. The 
Constitution states: “‘No rule or regulation 
made by any Department * * * shall take 
effect until it is filed with the Secretary of 
State. * * * The legislature shall provide for 
the prompt publication of such rules and 
regulations.” We should proceed to Carry 
out the provisions of the Constitution. 


RAPID TRANSIT IN OUR METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A reconstituted Metropolitan Rapid Tran- 
sit Commission, financed by an $800,000 grant 
from the Port of New York Authority, is 
conducting public hearings and making a 
comprehensive study of traffic conditions in 
the New York-New Jersey metropolitan area, 
Its report, I am sure, will give us a fresh 
look at the intricate problems surrounding 
rapid transit in that area, and its findings 
should likewise prove of value in the Cam- 
den-Philadelphia area of south Jersey. The 
railroads claim that competitive transporta- 
tion conditions compel them to carry com- 
muters at a loss, yet it is perfectly clear that 
rail, as well as highway transportation, is 
needed to carry vast numbers of commuters 
back and forth. Out of the commission’s 
study should come clear answers to many of 
the hard questions involved. 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY PROGRAM 


You have before you for action legislation 
authorizing a gigantic construction program 
to be undertaken by the Port of New York 
Authority, including the double-decking of 
George Washington Bridge, and construction 
of the Narrows Bridge across New York Bay. 
Almost a year ago, the New York Legislature 
approved this program, but it still awaits 
action by New Jersey. I need hardly describe 
the benefits that will accrue to the whole 
metropolitan region from this program, nor 
do I need to labor the desirability of your 
prompt action. 


THE PROBLEMS OF OLD AGE 


The lengthening life span plus the in- 
creasing prevalence of public and private 
pension plans present the Nation with a set 
of problems concerned with making old age 
pleasant and useful. Numerous organiza- 
tions are making studies of these problems. 
The legislature has established the New Jer- 
sey State Old Age Study Commission, which 
no doubt will make valuable recommenda- 
tions. The Council of State Governments 
has issued a most interesting report. There 
is a veritable ferment of ideas on the subject 
from one end of the country to the other. 

There are in New Jersey some 450,000 per- 
sons over 65, comprising nearly one-tenth 
of our entire population. Since economic 
factors bulk large in any consideration of 
old age, it is important to point out that 
200,000 are receiving private pensions, are 
self-supporting, or are being cared for by 
their families; some 225,000 are receiving 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance; 
only 20,000 are receiving State old age as- 
sistance. 

A good many old people are committed 
to State hospitals on the ground of senility, 
and I am afraid that some of them are the 
victims of family neglect and do not belong 
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in institutions. The commitment procedure 
should be reexamined. 

Medical care, of course, is an urgent need 
of the old and the New Jersey Welfare Coun- 
cil deserves praise for its study of this aspect. 
The council asks for the creation of a State 
commission to consider how to make ade- 
quate medical care available on a statewide 

is. 

reas are many ways in which the State, 
working cooperatively with private groups, 
can stimulate interest in life for the aged. 
For one thing, meeting places can be pro- 
vided in schools, churches, and other struc- 
tures unused in the evenings. Adult edu- 
cation programs can be enlarged and geared 
to the needs and desires of the aged. Pri- 
vate business, which in some cases has done 
a great deal for the physically handicapped, 
might discover new types of employment 
which could capitalize on the skill and wis- 
dom of older people. Facilities in our parks 
and forests should be increased to provide 
wholesome outdoor recreation. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Ican report to you substantial progress in 
our fresh attack on mental disease. 

With additional staff and with increased 
use of the so-called wonder drugs, we have 
intensified our treatment programs. Ap- 
proximately 3,600 patients have been receiv- 
ing the new forms of treatment. About 45 
percent of these patients, many of whom 
seemed destined to remain for long years in 
our institutions, have been able to leave. 
The relief of human suffering and the finan- 
cial saving justify continued efforts. 

During the coming year we shall complete 


‘the conversion of the Bordentown plant to 


its new use as a research and training center 
for the mentally retarded. This will sub- 
stantially reduce the waiting list and should 
begin to find new answers to the many un- 
knowns in this important field. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture remains an important segment 
of our economy despite the expansion of in- 
dustry and housing developments in our 
rural areas. 

Improved methods of production and 
marketing, programs for eliminating infec- 
tious plant and animal diseases and harm- 
ful insect pests, an adequate milk marketing 
order, planning for agriculture in terms of 
our State economy are all the proper con- 
cern of our farmers and the agricultural 
department. Legislative measures will be 
submitted to you as the need arises. 


LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


During the past year labor and industry 
have shown continued capacity for adjusting 
differences and reaching agreements with a 
minimum of disturbance of operation. Gen- 
erally, the scene has been peaceful and 
gratifying. 

To assist in the maintenance of industrial 
activity, we should have a State labor re- 
lations act. The National Labor Relations 
Board is increasingly divesting itself of juris- 
diction, and this circumstance underscores 
the necessity for State legislation which will 
provide adequate means for resolving dis- 
putes involving representation and unfair 
labor practices at the intrastate level. 


I again urge that there be adopted a 
realistic minimum wage law of universal ap- 
plication to all employees in this State who 
are not subject to Federal law. Presently 
our statute merely authorizes administrative 
determinations with respect to women and 
children in specific industries. At its last 
session, Congress adopted a bill fixing a 
minimum wage of $1 per hour applicable to 
all employees engaged in interstate com- 
merce. We should not further delay an 
appropriate statewide minimum wage. 

At the last session, the legislature in- 
creased unemployment compensation and 
temporary disability benefits from $30 to 
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$35 per week. That unquestionably was a 
step in the right direction, but recent studies 
indicate that the $35 figure is inadequate to 
meet the minimum needs of the unem- 
pioyed. I urge further study and considera- 
tion to the end that a more realistic rate 
will be adopted. 

And since the need of the individual and 
the public interest in his plight are in no 
sense related to the number of employees 
within an establishment, the coverage of 
these laws should be extended to embrace one 
or more employees. 

So also our existing rates with respect to 
workmen’s compensation benefits are out of 
line with the needs of an injured employee. 
There should be a review of the benefit 
schedules and an appropriate increase in the 
weekly benefit. 


TAX EQUALIZATION 


There has been progress in the use of 
equalized real property valuations for ap- 
portionment purposes. In 1955, for the first 
time, the costs of county government were 
apportioned in five counties after equaliza- 
tion of real property values on substantially 
a@ full-true-value basis. Statewide equaliza- 
tion at the county level is expected in 1956 
so that the apportionment of the costs of 
operating county government, now in excess 
of $95 million annually, will be made on 
equalized valuations. However, the operat- 
ing costs of regional, consolidated, and joint 
school districts are not being apportioned on 
the basis of equalized valuations. I recom- 
mend the enactment of legislation specifi- 
cally providing that the county boards of 
taxation shall make such apportionment of 
these costs. 

The 1947 constitution of New Jersey pro- 
vides that all real property assessed and 
taxed locally or by the State for allotment 
to the taxing districts shall be assessed ac- 
cording to the same standard of value and 
taxed at the general tax rate of the district 
in which situated. Existing legislation pre- 
scribes full true value as the standard for 
assessment purposes. There is great lack 
of uniformity in the assessment of such 
property, resulting in gross inequities in the 
distribution of the local tax burden. Such 
property is not uniformly assessed at either 
full true value or a fixed percentage of true 
value. Since local property taxes in New 
Jersey have now passed the half-billion- 
dollar mark, it is of utmost importance that 
this heavy burden be apportioned as equi- 
tably as possible. Existing law imposing a 
duty upon the Division of Taxation to re- 
quire revaluation of the real property of a 
taxing district where inequities exist is 
thought to be vague. I recommend legisla- 
tion clarifying the procedure in such cases 
and at the same time authorizing munici- 
palities undergoing revaluation to meet the 
cost by emergency financing, spread over a 
5-year period. The legislative needs in this 
regard should be carefully studied. 

Existing laws relating to the taxation of 
tangible personal property (inventories, ma- 
chinery, equipment, and household goods) 
are inappropriate under current economic 
conditions, for the purpose of fairly appor- 
tioning the local tax burden. I believe it 
desirable that the legislature carefully study 
this problem in the hope that more suit- 
able legislation for the taxation of this class 
of property may be devised. 

CONCLUSION 


I have confined my remarks to the most 
pressing problems. There are other impor- 
tant matters about which I shall communi- 
cate to you or your leadership from time 
to time. 

You will have my full cooperation, as I 
have given it during my 2 years in office. 
The legislative and executive branches can 
make 1956 a notable year in the history of 
the State of New Jersey. 
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Segregation in the Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD a very fine editorial entitled 
“Right to the Point,’’ which appeared in 
the daily newspaper the State, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., under date of February 7, 
1956. 

This editorial highly commends a re- 
cent statement and the joint resolu- 
tion offered by the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rosertson] calling on 
Congress to pass a law authorizing the 
States to operate schools-on the basis 
of either segregation or integration of 
races; 

I was very happy to join the Senator 
from Virginia as a cosponsor of the 
greatly needed joint resolution, and am 
delighted the editorial writers of the 
State have explained its purpose very 
adequately to the people of my State. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

RIGHT TO THE POINT 


Senator RoBErRTsoN, of Virginia, has gone 
right to the heart of the situation, and in 
a most direct way, in proposing that Con- 
gress pass a law authorizing the States to 
operate schools on a basis of either segrega- 
tion or integration of races. 

To put it another way, he wants our na- 
tional lawmakers to assert that States must 
be left alone to attend to their own business 
as to education, which not only makes sense 
but is clearly the Constitution’s intent. 

In a statement announcing his decision 
to introduce a resolution embodying this 
thought, Senator RoBERTSON called attention 
to the fact that he was acting “in accord with 
section 5 of the 14th amendment (to the 
Constitution) in which the people reserved 
the right to determine through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, how the equal-rights 
provisions of the amendment should be im- 
plemented.” 

Should Congress respond favorably, the 
United States Supreme Court decision of 
May 17, 1954, would be set aside, but tran- 
scending this one issue would be notice to 
the Court to function in its own sphere of 
our fundamental of trials and balances. 
The Constitution grants to Congress the 
right to regulate the appellate powers of the 
judiciary, save in certain types of litigation, 
which are placed under its original Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Readers may recall that we have fre- 
quently said in these columns that Congress 
has the right to set up rules and regulations 
for the Court, and have urged that action 
along this line to be taken. 

We quote further from Senator ROsBEnrT- 
5ON’s statement because it so admirably 
sums up the situation and so well expresses 
our own views. He said that when the 
14th amendment was adopted “no one in 
the Congress or in any of the States which 
ratified the amendment suggested it was 
intended to take from the States their con- 
trol over public education. 

“The amendment specifically said, how- 
ever, “The Congress shall have the power 
to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article,’” and “it should 
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be noted that the same Congress which pro- 
posed this amendment, while acting as a 
legislative body for the District of Columbia, 
established a system of segregated public 
schools in the district. 

“Congress still has the right to say, by 
legislation, how the civil rights provisions 
of the 14th amendment shall be enforced. 
I am proposing that this right be asserted 
by giving the States the choice of operating 
either desegregated schools or the separate- 
but-equal facilities which all previous de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court declared were 
permissible.” 

Senator ROBERTSON’s remedy is a more di- 
rect approach than interposition, but the 
passage of interposition resolutions, pro- 
vided they do not extend to cover nullifica- 
tion, go hand in hand with his proposal, in 
that they demonstrate by official act the de- 
termination of States to assert their rights 
through every legal means. The two do not 
conflict. Indeed, let’s have both. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed and gratified by 
the press reception of the recent report 
of the Panel on the Impact of the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy. Newspapers 
and magazines in nearly every section of 
the country have carried reports and edi- 
torials on the findings of the panel as de- 
livered to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, January 31, 1956. 

The perception of the editorial writers 
has been usually lucid. Their writings 
show that they have digested the report 
and have commented on what they view 
as the essence of its more important as- 
pects. 

In this regard I would like to call at- 
tention of Senators to two recent edi- 
torials. The first appeared on February 
1, 1956, in the San Francisco Chronicle. 
It was entitled “Hydrogen Power: A New 
Frontier?” ‘The second was printed in 
the Philadelphia Bulletin of February 3, 
1956. It was headed “Atomic Age Blue- 
print.” 

To facilitate reading of these editorials 
by Senators, Iam asking unanimous con- 
sent to have them printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD, aS follows: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle of 

February 1, 1956] 
HYDROGEN POWER: A NEW FRONTIER 

The first comprehensive study of the ef- 
fects of atomic energy may work upon the 
United States and the rest of the world has 
been completed by a nonpartison committee 
of civilians, appointed for the purpose last 
March by the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

As was to be expected, the committee re- 
ported those effects are likely to be tre- 
mendous. Atomic energy was deemed “a 
bright promise” for an important new source 
of electricity which could immeasurably ex- 
pand the economies of the world. 
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But it was not the presently used fission, 
or A-bomb, process that stirred the study 
committee’s strong enthusiasm. That was 
aroused by the prospects for the fusion, or 
H-bomb process, the possibility that the re- 
action of the hydrogen bomb might be con- 
trolled to provide a limitless source of power. 

The study committee, an extraordinarily 
able representation of science, education, in- 
dustry, labor, and the press, regards hydro- 
gen power as “a truly frontier research pro- 
ject” and properly notes its importance to 
the maintenance of world leadership by the 
United States. 

Such observations are followed by the im- 
plication that the project is being hampered 
and hobbled by Government restrictions. 
The committee urgently recommends that 
the Government make public all technologi- 
cal information about atomic reactors, and 
that it lift the veil that now swathes hydro- 
gen power in deepest secrecy. 

Here it runs counter to the position of the 
Atomic Energy Commission as_ recently 
stated by its Chairman, Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss. He argued that adequate atomic 
information has been released and he re- 
jected demands that fusion-for-power de- 
velopments be fully disclosed. 

It is the attitude of Admiral Strauss that 
such matters must remain secret, aloof from 
the scrutiny of potential enemies. 

Yet Senator CLinTOoN ANDERSON, chairman 
of the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy 
Committee, has publicly stated that he knows 
of “no military reason” for secrecy in the 
Government’s program to harness fusion en- 
ergy. He has urged that colleges and indus- 
try be permitted to enter the field. 

We stand with him and the study com- 
mittee in this respect. We fear that Ameri- 
can science and American industry and 
American prestige—and even American de- 
fense—are likely to suffer more mischief from 
@ policy of overly tight security than are 
the potential enemies whose mystification 
is being sought. 

[From the Philadelphia Bulletin of 
February 3, 1956] 


ATOMIC AGE BLUEPRINT 


The Atomic Energy Commission is reputed 
to have rubber stamps covering every degree 
of secrecy, but no one has ever alleged that 
it had one for required reading. 

If it hasn’t got one, it should hasten to 
make one and stamp it on the document 
which has just been released by the citi- 
zens’ panel named last March by the Joint 
Senate-House Committee on Atomic Energy. 

The citizens’ panel undertook a task as 
urgent, and as difficult, as the task that 
would have faced a royal commission in 
1769, if one had been assigned to study and 
predict all the changes that would be 
wrought in the world by James Watt’s patent 
for an improved steam engine. It has done 
a@ remarkably fine job. 

The report is especially useful in sepa- 
rating wishes and dreams from the concrete 
possibilities of the atomic age. It is equally 
useful in pointing out that the United States, 
thus far, is deficient in developing the possi- 
bilities already visible. 

It finds great opportunities in power, agri- 
culture, medicine and health, and atomic- 
powered locomotives and ships. 

If private enterprise is slow to assume a 
substantial share of the burden, it is argued, 
the Federal Government will be under obli- 
gation to carry out the necessary develop- 
ment. The world will not wait. 

The point is well taken. If private enter- 
prise lags, the atomic age may, by default, 
become a socialized atomic age. The report 
draws from this another conclusion: That 
the Atomic Energy Commission should, while 
safeguarding defense, relax its secrecy rules 
to permit the fullest possible cooperation 
with outside scientists in private fields. 


February 8 


REA Chief Used Blackball Threat To Halt 
Criticism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Nashville Tennessean of Janu- 
ary 29, 1956. The article, by Nat Cald- 
well, charges that the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administrator, Mr. Ancher Nelsen, 
under pressure at the St. Louis conven- 
tion of REA cooperatives to prevent pas- 
sage of critical resolutions. The article 
indicates that directors of one South 
Dakota cooperative were told to make 
their manager put his slingshot away or 
the REA Administrator would not help 
them get Bureau of Reclamation power. 

My attention has been directed to this 
alleged threat because I am chairman of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee which has jurisdiction over legis- 
lative matters dealing with the Bureau. 
Inasmuch as the Rural Eleetrification 
Administration is in the Department of 
Agriculture, and is the more direct con- 
cern of other committees, I am request- 
ing consent to place the article by Mr. 
Caldwell in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REA CHIEF USED BLACKBALL THREAT TO HALT 

CRITICISM—SaAID HE’p Kit CHANCES FOR 

MorRE POWER UNLESS Co-op HEAD SILENCED 


(By Nat Caldwell) 


St. Louts.—Ancher Nelsen, Republican 
REA Administrator, threatened the power 
supply of rural electric cooperatives here last 
week in an attempt to block criticism of Ad- 
ministration power policies. 

Individual leaders of rural power coopera- 
tives said that Nelsen applied pressure in 
person in an effort to keep critical resolutions 
off their national convention floor. 

His efforts, they insisted, were largely un- 
successful. 

He was credited with blocking only a single 
major resolution. This one was severely crit- 
ical of Nelsen for allegedly forcing the Colo- 
rado-Ute Cooperative into an expensive part- 
nership agreement with private power com- 
panies. 

Nelsen could not be reached for comment 
on these charges yesterday. His office staff in 
Washington said he was in Minnesota for the 
weekend and his office would try to reach 
him but doubted he would be prepared to 
make a statement until he had read charges 
by the REA board members. 


TO SILENCE MANAGER 


A South Dakota cooperative president said 
that Nelsen appeared before his organiza- 
tion’s board and warned them to silence its 
manager, long a critic of Nelsen’s REA poli- 
cies. 

“Make Virgil Hanlon keep his slingshot in 
his pocket, if you want any help from me,” 
the president, Alfred J. Pew, Madison, 8. 
Dak., quoted Nelsen. 

Hanlon, manager of the East River Electric 
Cooperative, has been active on key commit- 
tees of the National Rural Electrification Co- 
operative Association. He was a strong sup- 
porter of the Colorado-Ute resolution. 
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It died in the convention’s generation and 
transmission committee, after Nelsen came 
before the committee and lectured its mem- 


rs. 
~*~ Jones, secretary of the East River 
Cooperative, said that Nelsen warned their 
poard that if Hanlon took his usual active 
role in the convention’s affairs they might 
expect no help from REA. 

The co-op now is applying to the Bureau of 
Reclamation for an additional power supply 
from Fort Randall Dam. “Nelsen said that 
we had no chance with the Bureau if he re- 
fused to help us and he would so refuse, if 
Hanlan was active,” Pew said. 

Joe Finnell, North Dakota co-op leader, 
and W. O. Coleman, Georgia cooperative pres- 
ident, said Nelson’s uninvited appearance 
before the resolution’s committee was such 
as to imply doubt of future loan approvals 
for cooperatives of committee members who 
refused to heed him. 

“He talked nice, but he saw that we got 
the idea,” said Finnell, who is a board mem- 
ber of Shynne Valley Electric Cooperative, 
Finley, N. Dak. 

Coleman, a member of the resolutions com- 
mittee for 8 years and its secretary, said 
Nelsen’s appearance before the resolutions 
committee was unprecedented for an REA 
administrator. 

“He simply told us that if there was any 
resolution there critical of his department in 
any way, he would like to discuss it with us 
and iron out the difficulties so the resolution 
would not have to go to the floor,” said 
Coleman. He is president of Excelsior Co- 
operative, Metter, Ga. 

“No REA administrator ever before made 
such a suggestion,” said Coleman. “tHe knew 
that some of our committee members had 
loan applications before him and he wanted 
to argue with us about each issue that might 
come up. We didn’t give him the chance. 
Nobody before had ever asked such a chance.” 

Paul Tidwell, Centerville, Tenn., manager 
of Meriwether Lewis Cooperative and Tennes- 
see Valley representative on the NRECA 
board of directors for 6 years said he was 
surprised that Nelsen went that far. 

“I have been on the national board and on 
many committees for years, and no REA 
Administrator has ever before tried to push 
himself on us.” 

A Colorado cooperative board member who 
served on the generation and transmission 
committee, which killed the Colorado-Ute 
resolution, said that Nelsen came into our 
committee “mad to start with and then he 
blew up.” 

“Seven of our ten members folded when he 
got mad and voted to drop the resolution,” 
McMillan said. “I couldn’t say whether you 
would call it pressure or not. But he sure 
got mad and stormed around.” 

McMillan said that he would not have 
given up his stand for the critical resolution 
if members of the Colorado-Ute co-op had 
been present at the convention. 

“I would have taken it to the floor, regard- 
less of what Nelsen said,” he added. “But I 
didn’t have all the facts I needed. Nelsen 
threatened to personally fight the resolution 
on the floor if we brought the matter up. 
And I needed to be armed with more facts to 
defeat him.” 

Clyde Ellis, general manager of the 
NRECA, said following the convention that 
never before in the organization’s history had 
“such pressures” been applied. 

The resolutions committee submitted and 
the convention passed one resolution con- 
demning “pressures” on members in an ef- 
fort to influence State and National organi- 
zation policy statements. It did not name 
Nelsen or REA by name. 

“It is quite obvious what the resolution 
meant and what its sponsors intended,” Ellis 
said. 

“They were talking about the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration as presently con- 
stituted, and in particular, its Administrator, 
Ancher Nelsen.” 
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The Vanishing Family Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, one 
of the problems confronting our coun- 
try today is the disappearance of the 
family-sized farm. Recently Mr. Eric 
Severeid made a broadcast over the CBS 
radio system, and the text of the broad- 
cast was published in the February 9 is- 
sue of the Reporter magazine. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
broadcast be printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE VANISHING FAMILY FARM 
(By Eric Sevareid) 

The showdown on farm policy seems to 
be developing faster than expected. A strong 
congressional push for restoring high, rigid 
supports is under way, administration con- 
ferences are going on in an atmosphere of 
crisis, and Secretary Benson is reported to 
be weakening under the intramural pres- 
sures of his party’s election strategists. 
Obviously, some sort of financial rescue op- 
eration is coming. 

Beneath the surface of these policy quar- 
rels over stopgap measures, a profound 
change is coming over agricultural life in 
the country. Jt may be progress, it may just 
be inevitable, but it does have its tragic 
aspects, and it is happening with remarkable 
rapidity. An American way of life as old as 
our deepest traditions is passing away. The 
source spring of much of our moral outlook, 
our conceptions of individualism, our poli- 
tics, our folklore is drying up. The small 
family-size farm and farm-family life are 
vanishing, as fast as the Indian villages 
vanished a century ago. And America is 
never going to be quite the same. 

Almost everywhere one sees this unstop- 
pable tide of change. Three family farms 
adjoin the small weekend property this 
reporter maintains in the foothills of the 
Virginia Blue Ridge. One, of some 300 acres, 
has just been inherited by an ex-GI farmer 
with a large family. He will try to sell, and 
then rent a much larger farm in order to 
make ends meet. The next farm, about 100 
acres, is still run by the 75-year-old man 
who has lived there all his life. He still 
works dawn to dark, owns nothing approach- 
ing a luxury; sons in the city support him. 

The third farm, about 130 acres, is also 
operated by an intensely hard-working dirt 
farmer and his efficient wife; they have no 
phone, no car, and all expenses are pared 
to a spartan minimum. His gross cash in- 
come last year was $400. 

Generations of children grew up on these 
three farms, but the end hascome. Nosmail 
farmers will buy these places when their 
owners die out, for no profit is possible. 
They will all end up, eventually, as part of 
great properties owned by corporations or 
by city businessmen who can make farming 
pay on a very large scale or who will run them 
for tax-deduction purposes, 

Now this is not the best farming land in 
the country, but the same thing is happening 
in the best soil regions. You get an idea 
from a year-long study just published by the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association, 
in St. Paul. They studied 4,300 family- 
run farms in good farming country—Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Montana. 

Here are some of their findings: Net income 
before taxes in 1954 was $2,500—that means 
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$50 a week. To net this much required, from 
the family, about 5,000 working hours in the 
year, more than twice the standard for most 
city workers. If you figured a 5-percent re- 
turn on investment, then it would come to 
$450 for the whole year, earned by the labor 
alone. While home construction booms 
around every great city, very few new farm 
homes have been built in 35 years. 

In these 5 farm States, in a 5-year period, 
38,000 farm homes have disappeared. That 
means 1 family in 13 gave up the life they 
had tried to live. This rate of failure seems 
to be on the increase. 

In that region, as in back-country Virginia, 
the story is the same: The independent 
farmer and his family are leaving the land; 
the home is vanishing and the business office 
is taking over. 


LL ————— 


Iowans on Farm Show by Murrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, a great 
deal of interest was aroused by Edward 
R. Murrow’s See It Now program, on 
January 26, dealing with the farm prob- 
lem. Although Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson had 5 minutes at the end of the 
show to answer statements which were 
made by the farm people who appeared, 
the next day he demanded equal time to 
reply to the farmers’ statements. 

Mr. Lauren Soth, editor of the edito- 
rial pages of the Des Moines Register, 
published by the Cowles brothers, who 
generally support President Eisenhower, 
has written a review of the Murrow show 
which appeared on the front page of 
that newspaper. In his article, Mr. Soth 
advises Secretary Benson that he might 
be better off to leave well enough alone, 
rather than trying to answer Murrow. 
Soth declares that “It was a good show. 
It also was a good description of the 
farm situation. But it was especially 
good in reflecting the attitudes of farm- 
ers—their uncertainties and the confi- 
dence as well.” 

I believe this judgment of an eminent 
midwestern editor, whose newspaper is 
sympathetic to the present administra- 
tion, is a significant contribution to dis- 
cussion of the farm problem, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register of 
January 27, 1956] 
IowaANS ON FarM SHOW By Murrow 
(By Lauren Soth) 

Edward R. Murrow described the Amer- 
ican farm problem as a “crisis of abun- 
dance” in his See it Now television show 
Thursday evening. 

It was a good show. It also was a good 
description of the farm situation. But it 
was especially good in reflecting the attitudes 
of farmers—their fears and uncertainties 
and their confidence as well. 

The program depended heavily upon Iowa 
farmers, and much of the narration was by 
Iowans or former Iowans. 
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The show was somewhat overdramatized. 
The showman’s approach to the reporting 
of a complex social problem leads to some 
errors. Murrow overplayed the distress farm 
sale theme, and made it appear to be a 
dominant element of the farm situation 
today. 

CORNING AREA 

Murrow opened the program with a se- 
quence of shots taken in southern Iowa, 
around Corning. This beginning was un- 
fortunate, since it gave a general impression 
of distress and hardship which, while true 
enough for some areas, does not reflect the 
general situation in the country as a whole, 
or even in Iowa. 

But anyone who watched the entire hour- 
Jong show would have gained a fairly well 
rounded picture cf the farm problems of 
today. 

The first scenes showed the closing-out 
sale of Dale E. Peterson, a young Korean 
war veteran who started farming in 1946. 
He and his father told of the effects of 
drought combined with low hog prices which 
moved the younger Peterson to sell out. 
He and his family are moving to California. 

YOUNG FARMERS 


This story refiects both the short crops in 
southwestern Iowa in the last few years and 
the sharp impact of low prices on young 
farmers everywhere. 

It is these beginning farmers who have left 
the price-cost squeeze most severely. They 
started farming when prices were high, but 
they had only a few years of good times be- 
fore drooping livestock prices caught them. 
They have no reserve of cash and equipment 
from wartime. 

So the Peterson story was a true snapshot 
of a typical but limited farm problem. 

MISLEADING IN PART 


But the narration accompanying these 
scenes gave the somewhat misleading im- 
pression that large numbers of Iowa farmers 
are being forced out of business. Murrow 
said that 600,000 United States farmers had 
given up in the last 4 years. That is literally 
true. 

But most of them have gone to higher- 
income jobs in cities. Any implication that 
this is tragedy in all cases, or that it is an 
unsound economic development, is false. 

As Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson 
pointed out in a short talk at the end of the 
program, this movement of people out of 
farming in recent years has not meant that 
family farms are disappearing. 

WANTS TO ANSWER 


Secretary Benson said he wanted to dispel 
the impression conveyed by the southwestern 
Iowa auction that thousands of farm fam- 
ilies were being driven off farms. He said 
fewer farmers had left farms in the last 
3 years than in the preceding 3. 

Benson expressed concern lest the pro- 
gram give the public the idea that the small 
American farmer is on his way out. Any 
such contention is “demagoguery at its 
worst,” he said. 

Benson asked CBS for equal time to an- 
swer the Murrow program. He said the farm 
sale scenes distorted the farm picture. He 
also may be annoyed by the unfavorable com- 
ments some of the farmers and Dan Turner 
made about him. 

In total effect, the show seemed fair to 
Benson and quite sympathetic with his 
efforts to meet a complicated series of farm 
problems. He might be better off to leave 
well enough alone, rather than trying to 
answer Murrow. 

REAL FARMERS HEARD 


See It Now described the towering sur- 
pluses of wheat and cotton as only the 
camera can do it. Liberty ships loaded with 
wheat, and not going anywhere, were 
shown in harbors on the east and west 
coasts. 
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But the real merit of the program was not 
in its attempt to put facts before the public 
s0 much as the interviews with people. 

The discussion of agricultural. policy be- 
tween three farmers leaning over a barnyard 
gate in southwestern Iowa was a priceless 
documentary of how farmers think and feel 
and differ in the present economic climate. 

If the program included nothing else, this 
would go far to acquaint city people with 
the attitudes of farm people. 

EXPLAINS PARITY 


Dan Turner, former Governor of Iowa, 
provided an added bit of color. Turner told 
a@ story of a young farmer who asked him 
what parity meant, saying he was ashamed 
he didn’t understand it. 

“I told him he shouldn’t be ashamed,” 
said Turner. “The Secretary of Agriculture 
doesn’t understand it, either.” : 

Turner then defined parity as equality, 
justice or “being on a level with the people 
you buy from.” He said neither political 
party can take pride in what it has done for 
the farmer. 

WHEAT COUNTRY 


After showing the hardship and the dis- 
satisfaction among farmers in southwestern 
Iowa, See It Now switched to one of the 
farm areas which has been most prosperous 
in recent years—the great wheat growing 
section of the State of Washingion, the 
Palouse country. 

Here was shown a farmer who said he did 
not own a Cadillac, but only “as a matter 
of taste.” This big operator had received a 
loan of $160,000 on his wheat last year. A 
banker in the same region said farmers had 
been “practically on a honeymoon” with 
high price supports and good crops. 

But in the same section of the State 
“small” farmers, including one who farms 
1,200 acres, were shown complaining about 
low prices and high costs of production. 

FORMER ISC MEN 


In Wisconsin, Murrow picked up inter- 
views with two former Iowans—Ed Synder- 
gaard and Nick Fabricius, both of the Iowa 
State College staff. Syndergaard is now a 
dairy farmer, and Fabricius is manager of a 
dairy plant. 

Tom Powell, of the Soil Conservation 
Service, was interviewed in the Corning se- 
quence of shots. He advocated a food-stamp 
plan as a means of increasing consump- 
tion and raising prices of farm products. 

Benson happened to be in Johnstown, Pa., 
where the Murrow program of filmed se- 
quences originated, and was asked by Mur- 
row to view the program and comment at the 
end. 

The TV time ran out before Benson had a 
chance to make a formal request for time 
to answer Murrow, but he said later he 
would make such a request today. 

In New York, N. ¥., CBS would not com- 
ment on the program or Benson's request. 





Southern Culture and Interposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “Southern Culture Has 
Not Crumbled,” published in the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle Herald of February 5, 
1956. 


February 8 


There being no objection, the editoria) 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SoOuTHERN CULTURE Has Not CruMBLEp 


In discussing segregation and the inter- 
position action of the South to avoid com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court's unconsti- 
tutional decision on integration of the races, 
the Charlotte Observer coined a phrase that 
sticks in the mind like a@ sandspur in a 
barefoot. 

The Observer, owned by northerners, said 
that the South is grasping at a straw in 
seeking to interpose the rights of States be- 
tween the court’s decision and compliance 
with its unacceptable edict. 

“The South,” the Observer declares in an 
editorial, “can afford to resurrect its memo- 
ries, but it can’t afford to rely on a wish 
and a myth to restore a crumbled culture.” 

It is those two words, crumbled culture, 
that prick the mind with irritating sharpness. 

The truth is that the culture of the South 
has not crumbled. That is what seems to 
annoy those who apparently would be glad 
to witness the South’s complete disinte- 
gration. 

The days of courtly leisure have passed in 
the South, to be sure. Plantation life is not 
what it used to be. The debris left by the 
War Between the States has been cleared 
away and the scorched earth has been re- 
stored to its productive uses. These things 
are self-evident. But they were only mani- 
festations of exterior adaptation to a chang- 
ing pattern of life and proof of thé South's 
indestructibility, even by a disaster as grave 
and as devastating as the war of the sixties. 

The culture of the South, however, is 
something apart from surface manifesta- 
tions of the cavalier’s past approach to easy 
living. It goes even deeper than the poverty- 
ridden courage of those who carried out the 
task of rebuilding the South after it had 
been destroyed by war and the oppressions 
of the reconstruction era. 

The culture of the South has its roots in 
the soul of a people whose moral and polit- 
ical concepts have drawn their strength from 
a never-to-be-destroyed faith in freedom it- 
self. This devotion to liberty and the con- 
viction that compacts entered into either 
by individuals or political groups, such as 
the States and the Central Government, 
must be observed by men of honor, is the 
force that has bound together the diverse 
elements of southern life and character. 

Webster defined the word “culture” to 
mean—among other things—the complex of 
distinctive attainments, belief, traditions, 
etc., that constitute the background of a 
racial, religious, or social group. 

But this “complex” to which Webster re- 
fers has to be held together by some strong, 
ineradicable force before it attains perma- 
nence as a culture. This all-powerful but 
sometimes almost invisible force shapes the 
permanent pattern of a culture and prevents 
its diverse elements from shifting at every 
turn of events, like the bright bits of glass 
in a Kaleidoscopic color image. With the 
South, the pattern of its culture has been 
fixed in the image of liberty, which is safe- 
guarded by the rights that were reserved to 
the various States specifically at the time the 
compact of union was ratified. 

The Supreme Court, by an unwarranted 
assumption of authority on the part of nine 
ordinary men, cannot destroy that pattern 
overnight without endangering not only the 
established foundations of southern life, but 
also the tranquility and guaranteed rights of 
the people and the States in every section 
of the Nation. 

The manner in which the South has re- 
acted to the Supreme Court's unconstitu- 
tional action should prove most clearly to 
the Charlotte Observer—and to everyone 
else— that the culture of the South has not 
crumbled. On the contrary, the adamant 
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quality of that culture has been demon- 
strated in a manner that should convey a 
warning to all who believe that they can 
reshape the pattern of freedom to the image 
of totalitarianism. 





Thirty-eighth Anniversary of the 
Independence of Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 21 I had the pleasure of attending 
a commemorative dinner on the occasion 
of the 38th anniversary observance of 
the independence of Ukraine. 

At that time Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
professor at Georgetown University, and 
chairman of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, delivered a brief 
but significant statement in behalf of the 
millions of freedom-loving people who 
have been brought under the yoke of in- 
ternational communism. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be included in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


From UNITY IN CAPTIVITY TO UNITY FOR 
LIBERATION AND FREEDOM 


(Statement by Dr. Lev E. Dorbriansky, pro- 
fessor at Georgetown University and 
chairman of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, at commemorative din- 
ner on 38th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Ukraine, January 21, 1956, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C.) 


Reverend clergy, honorable and distin- 
guished guests, friends in the cause of in- 
divisible freedom, my words need be brief. 
We celebrate this commemoration of the 
38th anniversary of the independence of 
Ukraine in the cause of indivisible freedom. 
Our hearts, our minds, our mutual efforts 
are oriented to the future, not the past. 
History forcefully teaches us that it cannot 
be otherwise. With exemplary heroism and 
in glory, the sons and daughters of Ukraine— 
of all the independent non-Russian nations 
which fell before the first wave of Red 
colonialism and imperialism following World 
War I—left us a legacy of principle, courage 
and vision to wage today the cause of indi- 
visible freedom in the now global struggle 
against Russian Communist colonialism and 
imperialism. 

In this critical chapter of history on free- 
dom’s fight against Communist totalitarian- 
ism we would scarcely pay adequate tribute 
to the earliest victims of Red colonialism and 
imperialism unless we constantly bear in 
heart and mind all of the victims of this 
reactionary force. As Americans, dedicated 
by our own tradition to the indivisibility of 
freedom, we could possess none but this 
whole outlook—an outlook that alone meets 
the challenge of the unitary, unfolding 
reality of Red colonialism and imperialism, 
an outlook that alone occupies a fitting place 
in the consciences of morally and politically 
free men and women everywhere. As Amer- 
icans, we would be most undeserving of the 
loyal support of the captive peoples and 
nations unless we continually and persist- 
ently express our loyal support of them in 
the cause of liberation and freedom. 
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Thus, on this solemn occasion, our hearts 
and minds are also with the other non- 
Russian victims of the first wave of Red 
colonialism and imperialism—with the 
nations and peoples of Byelorussia, Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Turkestan, North 
Caucasia, Idel-Ural and Mongolia. Our 
hearts and minds are firmly with the non- 
Russian victims of the second wave of Red 
colonialism and imperialism in the forties— 
with the nations and peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Slovakia, Czechia, East Germany, 
Manchuria and China. In mind and heart 
we stand with the victims of the third tide 
of imperialist Moscow aggression—with the 
nations and peoples of North Korea, North 
Vietnam, and Tibet. We bear also in heart 
and mind the unvested and enslaved masses 
of the Russian people who for centuries have 
had to endure the hardships imposed upon 
them by one autocratic form or another of 
@ traditional imperialist and colonial totali- 
tarianism. 

This is the significance of this occasion. 
We celebrate the anniversary of Ukrainian 
independence for the independence, freedom 
and sovereignty of all captive nations, in- 
cluding, in a real sense, the Russian nation. 
We celebrate it in full tune with the latest 
pronouncements on the captive peoples by 
our President and Secretary of State. We 
celebrate it with the prayer of an earlier 
American revolutionary for freedom, Benja- 
min Franklin; “God grant that not only the 
love of liberty, but a thorough knowledge of 
the rights of man pervade all the nations of 
the earth, so that a philosopher may set foot 
anywhere on its surface, and say, “This is 
my country.” 





Our Mental Health Problem—Mental 
Illness Can Be Cured 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the fourth in a series of articles on men- 
tal illness printed in the Amarillo Globe- 
Times deals with what goes on behind 
the scenes in a State hospital. The facts 
brought out in this article are pertinent 
to the discussion of care for the mentally 
ill and I recommend the article to those 
concerned with this nationwide prob- 
lem: 

[From the Amarillo (Tex.) Globe-Times of 
January 9, 1956] 
THE MENTALLY ILL CAN BE CURED—BEHIND 
THE SCENES IN A STATE HOSPITAL 

(By Louise Evans and Mary Tom Rasco) 

Texas alone of all of the States has a law 
for the mentally ill straight out of the 
Middle Ages. 

To secure treatment for more than 90 days 
in a Texas State hospital, you must have a 
jury trial committing you to the State’s care. 

The Texas Legislature has passed one 
merciful law to evade this constitutional 
command. 

Senate bill 218, passed as an emergency 

easure last spring, allows the county judges 
to send the mentally ill directly to the hos- 
pitals for the 90-day observation and treat- 
ment period. The application for admis- 
sion must be signed by two doctors in the 
home community. 

But if the treatment cannot be completed 
in 90 days, the patient must submit to the 
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jury trial—an inhumanity that already has 
pushed many a curable ill person into men- 
tal shock as truly devastating as the physical 
shock that can kill if first aid is delayed. 
The voters of the State of Texas must 
make the decision next November on the 
compulsory jury trial mandate. (If the 
patient asks for a jury trial, he can have it.) 
The legislature has done all that it can do, 
by passing the emergency legislation and by 
approving a resolution to submit such a 
constitutional amendment to the voters. 


NOT A JOB FOR JURY 


Are citizens “railroaded” into State insti- 
tutions when there are no jury trials? 

The doctors in Topeka laugh at the idea. 
In fact, as they point out, the average juror 
is no more competent to diagnose mental 
ilIness than he is cancer. A harmless ec- 
centricity can appear as madness; a psycho- 
pathic personality can be hidden behind a 
charming smile and intelligent conversation. 

In fact, jury trial helps to “railroad” those 
who are not mentally ill but suffering from 
other defects, such as old age and feeble- 
mindedness. 

The first step the Kansas State hospitals 
took toward improvement in the care of the 
mentally ill was a change in admissions’ 
law: A mentally ill person, or one who thinks 
he is, can voluntarily enter a hosiptal on the 
request of a physician. No mentally ill per- 
son is required to have a jury trial, although 
at the end of 90 days observation he can ask 
for a court review. A man’s right to his day 
in court is not abrogated. 

The patient, or his family, agrees to pay 
a $12 weekly charge for maintenance and 
treatment. (Under the Texas cost of $2.13 
per patient per day, this sum would nearly 
cover the weekly cost.) In Kansas, the three 
hospitals in 1954 showed a per patient daily 
cost from $3.20 to $4.99, the latter in Topeka 
State Hospital which is the training and re- 
search hospital for personnel and, therefore, 
has a larger budget. A proportion of the 
care and treatment is assumed by the State 
of Kansas, but individuals and families are 
expected to participate in the cost of care. 


FEW COMMITTED NOW 


Five years ago in Kansas, 95 percent of all 
patients who entered the hospitals were com- 
mitted. Today only 5 percent are com- 
mitted, and many of those are the criminally 
insane; 9 percent ask for voluntary commit- 
ment on a physician’s affidavit; the remain- 
ing 86 percent are referred to the hospitals 
by the judges. 

At the end of the 90-day observation and 
treatment period, if the doctors tell him he 
needs additional care, the patient can then 
commit himself voluntarily to the care of 
the institution. Last year 86 percent of the 
patients used this method of commitment. 
The probate judges of the home counties of 
the remaining 14 percent (excluding those 
who had been committed as criminally in- 
sane, of course) were notified, and court com- 
mitment orders were obtained, if the judge 
and his commissioners felt treatment should 
go on after advice by the psychiatrists of the 
hospital. 

Naturally, during the treatment period, 
certain civil rights, such as voting, are held 
in abeyance. It is likely that there will occur 
stumbling blocks related to divorce, com- 
munity property, even handling of bank ac- 
counts, while the present legislative pro- 
gram is threshed out. As usual, the legal 
debate over these details in separate court 
actions will develop firm legislation for the 
future. With the new concept of State hos- 
pitals as treatment centers and of mental 
illness as illness, there necessarily must be a 
new consideration of the civil rights of the 
hospital population. 

FIRST MONTHS VITAL 


Admission rates in Kansas hospitals have 
jumped in the past 5 years. About 82 per- 
cent of all admitted go out after only 6 
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months’ treatment, eliminating the custodial 
care that originally extended for as much as 
70 years. These leave room for treating new 
eases. In other words, Kansans get treat- 
ments for their mental illnesses in those 
first crucial months when rehabilitation and 
cure is more certain. With the stigma of 
commitment removed, State hospital phy- 
sicians see the mentally ill while they can 
: be helped. Hospital staffs are in the busi- 
ness of treating patients, not performing 
custodial duties, and the very hopefulness of 
this program attracts the kind of staff work- 
ers who in turn can assist with rehabilita- 
tion. 

Consider the general groups that have been 
going to the Nation’s State hospitals: 

The mentally retarded. 

The alcoholic. 

The senile. 

The criminally insane. 

The psychopathic personality. 

The emotionally disturbed child. 

The neurotic. 

The psychotic. 

Those with physical ailments that reflect 
in erratic actions and an apparent unsound 
mind. 

And, let’s face it, a lot of old folks and even 
young folks whom no one wants. 

Kansas proposed to sort these people into 
(1) those who could be handled in State 
hospitals designed primarly for treatment 
rather than custody, (2) nursing homes, (3) 
boarding homes, (4) prisons, (5) centers for 
mentally retarded, (6) alcoholic recovery 
centers, (7) out-patient clinics, (8) family 
care, any place the approximate $5,000— 
$20,000 hospital bed construction cost could 
be saved. All would receive treatment for 
mental illness by the State’s psychiatric 
teams. 

SOME TYPICAL CASES 


Let’s look at one session of the Kansas 
State Hospital staff as it considers admis- 
sions. Presided over by Dr. William Simp- 
son, clinical director, the meeting includes 
the psychiatrists who head the four sections 
of the hospital as well as social workers and 
others who know the individual cases. Dr. 
Simpson, @ handsome young man born in 
Canada, has an appearance of competency 
and confidence. He began his psychiatric 
residency at the hospital in 1950. His admin- 
istrative skill as well as his depth of psychia- 
tric knowledge is apparent at this screening 
session for those tients who have been 
referred by physicians or probate judges or 
trom other institutions in the State. 

Here are some of the cases and what the 
staff agreed upon: 

Mrs. R. B.: Always active in home and 
community work; somewhat of a perfection- 
ist; always driving herself. Started having 
periods of depression. Condition steadily 
worsened. Had been in private hospital for 
treatment of mentally ill. Knows she is ill. 

Decision: Admitted for observation and 
treatment. 

Mrs. M. T.: Eighty-six-year-old woman of 
irrascible nature. Believes she has no busi- 
ness in nursing home and that her daughter 
should be legally forced to keep her. 

Decision: Staff reports daughter 
provide home for her. Case refused. 
stay in nursing home. 

Mr. W. B.: Age 21; schizophenic (with- 
drawal from reality or distortion of reality); 
obsessional thoughts. Mother has been in 
mental institution for 20 years. 

Decision: Possible hereditary 
Needs observation and treatment. 
shock treatment indicated. 

R. Y.: Age 36; alcoholic; feels Government 
owes him a living; gives hot checks, veterans’ 
hospital turned down. 


cannot 
She to 


insanity 
Insulin 


Decision: Character disorder rather than 
insane. Family rather than community 
problem. Referred back to county. 


F. L.: Age 18; poor history since divorce 
of mother 7 years ago; stealing; planned to 
kill a girl. 
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Decision: Probably paranoid, catatonic. 
Sent to Larned State Hospital where crim- 
inally insane are treated. 

S. W.: Two years of heavy drinking; anxi- 
ous. 

Decision: Referred to alcoholic recovery 
Unit in Wichita, operated by State com- 
mission on alcoholism. 


REALISTIC APPROACH 


These cases are indicative of some of the 
types that come before the admissions’ board. 
Noticeably the merely senile and the non- 
psychotic alcoholic who cannot be helped by 
hospital treatment are diverted to nursing 
homes and clinics. Alcoholics, who have 
been responsible citizens for many years and 
suddeniy show psychosomatic symptoms, are 
admitted immediately * * * such asa farm- 
er who on retirement suddenly began to drink 
heavily and to act erratically. 

Kansans are trying to take realistic action 
to reduce the long waiting lists that have 
hitherto plagued their hospitals, just as other 
States and the Veterans’ Administration are 
being plagued. As hospital population has 
been permanently reduced, more space is 
available for treatment. The State law 
clearly states “that examination of said per- 
son (committed for 90-day examination) 
shall be commenced immediately by the 
medical and psychiatric physicians of said 
hospital staff.” No person, who comes to the 
Kansas hospitals either voluntarily or 
through the probate judge’s application, can 
be held indefinitely without examination. 

Insanity is a legal term, not a medical 
term. The State law provides that this “ju- 
dicial determination of his—the patients— 
mental condition” has to fall within that 
90-day period. 

Humanity—and a sharper eye for the 
dollar-cost of illness if treatment is de- 
layed—causes the Kansas hospital staffs to 
study carefully not the mental illness but 
the individual who is mentally ill. 


Interposition by States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an edi- 
torial entitled ‘“Interposition by States 
Merits Full Test,”’ published in the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Banner of February 2, 1956. 
The Nashville Banner is one of the great 
daily newspapers of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INTERPOSITION BY STATES MERITS FULL TEST 


Since May 17, 1954, with its Supreme Court 
ruling for public-school desegregation, nu- 
merous ideas have been advanced for evasion 
or nullification of that judicial decree. From 
the outset, this newspaper urged against 
injudicious action. We have said repeatedly 
that it cails for calm appraisal, making for 
order under law. 

We believe, however, that the Virginia 
resolution for interposition by the States de- 
serves respectful study, and that it demands 
that examination by the courts that can 
establish its legality; that submission to the 
States, if held valid, which can determine 
the wishes of the people anent the issue 
contained in the amendment it proposes. 

The Banner has always been a devout 
champion of States rights, and led the fight 
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for their preservation. As an uncompro- 
mising believer in the Constitution, we have 
recognized that there are States rights and 
Federal rights. Neither can safely encroach 
upon the other. 

It was the belief of illustrious American 
forebears—men who helped write the Con- 
stitution, and men who subsequently were 
recognized as authorities on that document— 
that the States possessed a right of inter- 
position when in their Judgment the Federal 
Government in any of its parts encroached 
upon the prerogatives of a State. 

Thomas Jefferson believed that. James 
Madison believed it. Each participated in 
resolutions setting it forth. 

John C. Calhoun believed it, and wrote: 

“The great and leading principle is that 
the general Government emanated from the 
people of the several States, forming distinct 
political communities, and acting in their 
separate and sovereign capacity, and not 
from all of the people forming one aggregate 
political community; that the Constitution 
of the United States is, in fact, a compact, 
to which each State is a party, in the char- 
acter already described; and that the several 
States, or parties, have a right to judge of 
its infractions; and in the case of a de- 
liberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of 
power not delegated, they have the right. in 
the last resort, to use the language of the 
Virginia resolutions, ‘to interpose for arrest- 
ing the progress of the evil, and for main- 
taining, within their respective limits, the 
authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining 
to themselves.’ ” Z 

Men of stature held that concept of con- 
stitutional Government and States rights 
under it—and until the view is disproven as 
a premise, authorities with a different view 
should go slow in calling the interposition 
idea invalid. , 

They may quarrel as to the issue evoking 
such a challenge by the States; disagreeing 
for example on the merits or demerits of seg- 
regation. They may seriously contend that 
the Constitution is what the Supreme Court 
from time to time may say it is—and argue 
accordingly. But they cannot ignore the 
fact that at the outset the Founding Fathers 
considered that the States conferred on the 
Federal Government the powers it possessed, 
and not vice versa; and that as the creator 
and antecedent of this compact the State 
reserved to itself the powers not otherwise 
expressly delegated. 

We wouid like to see the principle of inter- 
position tested, for several reasons. First, it 
may be the approach of last resort to block- 
ing encroachment if sometime the Supreme 
Court should emasculate the line between 
State and Federal authority. Secondly, the 
test would slow down the precipitate action 
whereby eager-beaver elements are pressuring 
for instant conversion to the integration 
pattern. The pressure groups pushing for 
that are in a greater hurry than the court 
authorized in its deciaratory decree. 

Actually, important as this test is on the 
issue evoking it, it is no less important as a 
general matter. For a number of times in 
recent years the Supreme Court either over- 
stepped its authority or nearly did. 

For example—and still in the matter of 
States rights—it construed as a judicial pre- 
rogative the right of seizing tidelands prop- 
erty and conferring that property on the 
Federal Government. It did that in the face 
of numerous rulings to the contrary, and it 
required finally a law by Congress to estop 
that encroachment. Suppose no such law 
had been forthcoming. Would the States 
have had no right to a method of legal re- 
dress of such a grievance? 

By testing the principle of interposition, 
the States are proposing simply to find out 
if the Federal Judiciary can in fact by decree 
abolish States rights. 

Admittedly, and properly, the exercise of 
the principle is limited to certain grave and 
extraordinary cases. That is one reason 
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doubtless that even the proposal of it is 
relatively a stranger to the present genera- 
tion. Unless authorities including State 
authorities now questioning it are acquainted 
with history they may simply not under- 
stand its importance as a principle, or its 
ancient prominence as a safeguard against 
the encroachments our Founding Fathers 
feared. 

Supreme Court members are not infalli- 
ble—so are subject to error. Our constitu- 
tional authorities of long ago, knowing that, 
did not intend to expose a precious govern- 
ment and the principles thereof to the possi- 
ble caprice of a few. So they bound upon it 
the inherent right of dissent by the States. 
Such at least was the theory of Jefferson, 
Madison, and Calhoun in their discussion of 
this principle. 

How fallible the Court members can be 
was clearly shown in the steel seizure con- 
troversy which Mr. Truman, in his personal 
political caprice, inflicted just 4 years ago. 
He claimed inherent powers under the Con- 
stitution. He even went so far as to con- 
tend that by these inherent powers he could 
seize the press if in his judgment it was 
advisable. Finally the case was pushed to 
the Supreme Court, which ruled (6-3) that 
he possessed no such inherent powers. They 
restored the confiscated properties. But, 
note it, three justices including the then 
Chief Justice (Fred Vinson) dissented. The 
late Mr. Vinson deemed it Mr. Truman’s 
privilege, because there was a war on (the 
Korean affair) and because certain preroga- 
tives attended membership in the United 
Nations if they did not attend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in its express 
assignment of power. 

Somebody has to speak for principle when 
principle is emasculated, or wrested from its 
context. 

Entirely apart from the desegregation 
question, we believe that Virginia had the 
right to make the interposition proposal, and 
it deserves an adequate test of its legal as- 
pects. If it is not defective legally, it should 
proceed to establish the wish of the Ameri- 
can people through their States concerning 
the amendment proposed. 

The Supreme Court is contending for that 
change without the amendment—notwith- 
standing the serious doubt concerning its 
constitutionality. 





Family Life in a Secure America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD an address delivered by the Hon- 
orable Harold E. Stassen, special assist- 
ant to the President, before the Women’s 
Forum on National Security at their 
meeting at the Hotel Statler, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Wednesday, January 
18, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AppREsS OF HoN. HAROLD E. STASSEN, SPECTAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, BEFORE THE 
WOMEN’S FORUM ON NATIONAL SECURITY, 
JANUARY 18, 1956, aT THE HOTEL STATLER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Commander Kaminsky, National 
President Bramnick, national commanders 
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and national presidents of these great pa- 
triotic organizations; members and guests 
of the Women’s Forum on National Security: 
Never in all history has peace been as im- 
portant to every family in the United States 
and to the families of every nation of the 
world as it is today. Never in history have 
weapons existed with the destructive power 
in relation to the numbers of people living 
on the globe as the new modern bombs of 
today. 

Thus, I emphasize that everyone can be 
prayerfully thankful that 1955, from begin- 
ning to end, was a year of peace, and we 
enter 1956 with no wars being waged any- 
where on the globe. 

You have set the theme for your 1956 
Forum as ‘Family Life in a Secure America.” 
You have asked that I keynote your session. 
I respond with a salute to you, a salute to 
the organizations you represent, and to Presi- 
dent Bramnick who has given outstanding 
leadership in this assembly. 

Now, I intend to speak to you very frankly 
tonight, not only because of my deep con- 
viction of the importance of peace but be- 
cause of my Keen realization that the women 
in this room tonight can do more to advance 
the cause of a durable peace than any group 
of citizens of similar number in this coun- 
try. (Applause.) And, when I speak of what 
the women in this room can do in relation- 
ship to the citizenry, I, of course, recognize 
and emphasize as you do that the leadership 
of the President is of the greatest importance 
in this cause. The President of our country 
is the pilot of peace, and I know that you 
will join with the multitude of others at 
home and abroad in prayerful thanksgiving 
that our President now has regained his 
health and that he today carries on in the 
White House for peace for America. 

Now, I said I was going to speak frankly, 
but let me immediately say that I will not 
speak in any partisan sense tonight. I am 
fully aware that this great audience and the 
leadership in it from across this Nation rep- 
resent both of our great political parties, 
patriots all, and the independence of the 
Nation. I will speak of these things that 
affect the future of the family and of peace 
and of security in our country, but not from 
any standpoint of participating in any cur- 
rent phase or future situation in relation- 
ship to the partisanship that must be a 
part of the decisions that our people reach. 


Yes; I am aware that currentiy on the 
public scene some magazine articles are the 
subject of some disagreement. I am aware 
of articles that Life has published and Satur- 
day Evening Post has published and that, 
naturally, in a year such as this, there is a 
sharpness of comment. I have made my 
views clear on other occasions and other 
times, and I will not engage in that discus- 
sion tonight. I hope that the press here 
will not endeavor to interprat what I say 
in relationship to that current front-page 
controversy, because I see tonight not head- 
lines; I speak in relationship not to dead- 
lines; I seek, rather, an understanding of 
the leadership within this room in the weeks 
and months ahead, an understanding to be 
attained, in plain speaking, without parti- 
sanship, in what might be called a horse- 
sense view of the security of America in the 
objective of peace. 

Somebody said a while ago in the Mid- 
west, “What does horsesense mean?” 

The best definition I ever heard was by 
the wag who said, “‘Horsesense is that pe- 
culiar sense which horses have that prevent 
them from ever betting on men.” 

Pick your own definition. What I would 
like to do is speak plainly. 

I do not believe that it is adequately re- 
alized that peace must be waged by all of 
the American people if it is to have its best 
chance of lasting and of living. Unless there 
is understanding and action by the citizenry, 
peace may fail when it need not fail. 
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Thus, I would outline tonight certain 
major facets and specific things of concern 
to the families of the Nation, and I do so 
from the background not only of my cur- 
rent special studies in my assignment from 
the President, but also on the basis of the 
total of my experience and observations in 
war and in peace. 

I say, first of all, that there is no indica- 
tion from anything I have observed any- 
where in the world or from any of the studies 
we have made, reviewing the whole sweep 
of wars of history and all the attempts to 
limit arms and what happened under them— 
there is no indication that any single magic 
formula will ever be found in the thermo- 
nuclear age that automatically guarantees a 
permanent peace. No indication of that. 
But neither is there any indication what- 
soever that the discovery of thermonuclear 
weapons means that war is inevitable. No 
indication of that. In other words, it will 
take particular and persistent efforts, day 
after day, month after month, year after 
year, to produce prolonged peace. By giv- 
ing these efforts intelligent leadership, there 
are grounds for hope and measured opti- 
mism that there will not be a third world 
war. 

I would present tonight these 11 inter- 
related conditions as necessary if our coun- 
try and the world are to enjoy a lIcng-con- 
tinuing journey on the path of peace. I do 
not present the points in order of impor- 
tance, and I will discuss my special field last. 

But let me say the first of these 11 
points—that restraint and patience must be 
practiced by every nation, especially the 
most powerful. We are a tremendously 
strong Nation. Today 40 percent of all the 
world’s goods and services are produced, 
mined, manufactured, and fabricated within 
the shores of the United States of America— 
40 percent of the world’s goods produced by 
7 percent or less of the world’s people. In 
the tremendously strong military position 
that we have, if there is to be a durable 
peace gradually unfolding, then it is im- 
perative that we exercise that strength with 
restraint and with patience. 

How easy it is, when you feel the great 
strength of your nation, to be a bit boast- 
ful or a bit impetuous. And if this Nation, 
under future provocations that are sure to 
arise, starts to give hasty and impetuous 
answers, if—and I speak plainly—the great 
veterans’ organizations of our country, nat- 
urally, reacting to something that makes 
their blood boil in events that occur in some 
place of the world, start to respond in a way 
and affect our Government in a way that 
action leads to reaction and to counter- 
action, therein lies one of the dangers of the 
inflammation of thermonuclear war. 

So, I emphasize that humility, that re- 
struint, that care, that caution in the way 
in which this great Nation acts in the 
months and years ahead, having within it 
the tremendous power which the advance 
of the scientists in the thermonuclear age 
and the strength of our economy have cre- 
ated. 

Second, and I would emphasize this 
worldwide, no nation shall attempt to take 
selfish advantage of the desire of another 
nation to avoid war. It is important to 
emphasize this immediately following the 
first point I made, because, if we show re- 
straint and care, and if others endeavor to 
take advantage of our desire for peace, to 
see how far they can push, to see what ad- 
vantages they can take of America, then, 
as they push in or try to push out, that 
will multiply the causes of war. Therefore, 
it is important, if there is to be a future of 
peace, that we make clear to all nations that 
their responsibility is not to attempt to 
take selfish advantage of our desire to avoid 
war, if they want peace. 
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Third, the United States must maintain 
adequate strength for its own defense and 
to help deter aggression by any other nation. 

Here, too, I speak directly. Speaking of 
families and family life in a secure America, 
everyone in this room knows there is a very 
heavy burden of taxes on every family in 
our country today, but let me emphasize 
that it is much more important that there 
be a shield of adequate defense for that 
family than that the taxes of that family 
be reduced. [Applause.] And this is the 
way these issues tend to come up before a 
great free nation. It tends to be that you 
say directly, “Shall there be adequate de- 
fense?” There is practically unanimity of 
response. But the issue does not come up in 
that form. Usually the issue first comes up 
in the form, “Would you like your taxes 
reduced?” And everybody then says, “Yes.” 
The relationship of that to the need of ade- 
quate defense over that family and over the 
Nation is not so clear sometimes until it is 
too late. You have seen the reports from 
abroad of similar action, where simply the 
protest of taxes develops tremendous voting 
power. 

Here is one of the places where the vision 
and the understanding of the need of peace 
by the citizenry is the real key to the re- 
straint on such urges, and the emphasis on 
the need of adequate defense. 

Let me give you another example of how 
this matter of adequate defense is not sitnply 
standing up and being counted when the 
slogan is announced. One of the most seri- 
ous portents in the future adequate defense 
of our country is the growing shortage of 
young scientists and engineers in our ccun- 
try. Why is this, as you look into it? Be- 
cause in the high schools and preparatory 
schools of this land there are not. today ade- 
quate numbers of competent teachers of sci- 
ence and mathematics. Here, at the very 
root of the kind of intelligent and trained 
and educated skill needed for the future of 
the Nation, we are showing a weakness. Iam 
confident it is going to be met if it is recog- 
nized by men and women, such as you in this 
room, throughout the Nation, but it needs 
action. And there are many reasons for it. 
But one of the things is that in the great e«- 
pansion of our economy and industry reach- 
ing out to hire more scientists, more physi- 
cists, more chemists, more mathematicians, 
they just hired the teachers away from the 
high schools of the land. And the teachers’ 
salaries have been so inadequate. 

I wish you could get every newspaper in 
this country to print on its front page, in one 
of these little boxes, just these two facts: 
“What is the salary of the teacher of science, 
chemistry, physics, and mathematics in the 
local high school?” Then, right below it, 
“What is the salary of the operator of the 
motion-picture machine in the local thea- 
ter?” Just put those two facts on the front 
page of the newspaper. That does not mean 
I have anything against the motion-picture 
machine operators. But when you think of 
the future of America and of the education 
of the youth, and if you think of the impor- 
tance of that education, in those early years, 
of the qualified youth of the Nation in the 
sciences that will mean so much in the next 
generation—chemistry, physics, general sci- 
ence, mathematics—then you begin to bring 
the situation into perspective so that citi- 
zens can act and do something about this 
serious deficiency. 


Yes, adequate defense is not just the re- 
sponse to a slogan, as those in this room 
know so well, but these are the kind of con- 
crete things on which you, through your 
great organizations across the length and 
breadth of this land, can make a tremendous 
change in just a year of time. 

Fourth, all peoples should have and know 
opportunities to advance their standards of 
living under conditions of peace, including 
the peaceful civilian uses of atomic energy. 
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Regardless of adequate strength, regardless 
of the wisdom of using this military strength, 
if you have great masses of people in any 
area of the world who develop a hopelessness 
about their future, you will never be able to 
sustain a long-term peace. So, we do need 
to see that peoples on whatever continent, of 
whatever color or religion, feel and see and 
know opportunities to advance their stand- 
ards of living by their efforts under these 
conditions of peace which we are endeavoring 
to establish and to maintain. In that there 
is the matter of the future possibilities of 
the peaceful civilian uses of atomic energy. 

You know that the scientists of 72 na- 
tions of the world assembled at Geneva to 
begin the interflow of information of the 
way in which these marvels of science, that 
have this great destructive power, can be 
turned, rather, to the benefit of mankind. 

I saw the other day a portable X-ray ma- 
chine, one of these new mysteries in devel- 
lopments. Inside was a little capsule of 
radioactive thulium, not as large as a good- 
size vitamin pill, but that little pill in the 
center of a portable X-ray machine, with- 
out plugging into any electric current or 
anything else—all is contained in itself— 
can take X-ray pictures for about 1 year 
without reloading. 

I saw a little battery, strontium 90, made 
out of some waste products, not much big- 
ger than a flashlight battery, with a pecu- 
liar kind of energy, not the same as flash- 
light energy but one of the interesting things 
was that that battery will live over 20 years 
without reloading. 

What are these things going to mean in 
ways in which people live in future years? 

Those are just examples of this expanding 
perimeter, but the portent of peaceful use 
and the way in which the peoples of the 
world can participate in it will have a lot to 
do with the foundation for a lasting peace. 

Fifth, the economy of the United States 
must be kept sound and strong, with ex- 
panding conditions of living for our own 
people. 

There is no need to emphasize that, but 
it is needed just to mention it when you 
are speaking of the foundations of lasting 
peace. 

Sixth, we must be true to our ideals of 
individual dignity, human liberty, and spir- 
itual values under God. 

Yes, when we speak of arms, when we 
speak of economics, it is important to realize 
the inseparable relationship to these funda- 
mental principles on which America was 
founded, which have meant so much in the 
very way in which we live, and to translate 
those in terms of our policies toward other 
peoples. This is one of the principles con- 
cerned in the explanation of why we can 
never agree that peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, held against their will, should ever be 
confirmed in that position by any decision 
of the United States. Because, if we ever act 
contrary to these very basic and fundamental 

values, it will not be the road to peace; 
that will be the beginning of the moral 
weakening and the deteriorating, slipping 
down the road that finally leads to war. 

Seventh, the exchange of knowledge and 
of goods, and the understanding of cultures 
between the peoples of the world must ex- 
pand. f 

We could talk all evening on this alone 
but, if we are to avoid the immediate dan- 
gers of war, if we are to think in longer 
term approaches to “Shall, in behalf of our 
children, there be peace?” then we do need 
to expand the trade, the movement of goods, 
the knowledge, the exchange of education, 
and then the understanding of cultures be- 
tween the pecples of the world. 

Yesterday there opened at the National 
Gallery here in Washington one of the unique 
and most unusual exhibitions ever held be- 
cause it brought together the artistic ability 
of outstanding artists of 16 nations of 
Asia, along with the skill and ingenuity and 
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craftsmanship of some of the great crafts- 
men of our country in bringing these designs 
under the beautiful crystal of Steuben glass. 
It is an open exhibit. I hope many of you, 
while you are here, take advantage of the 
opportunity to visit the National Gallery 
to see it, because you get that sense of a 
little more understanding of the culture of 
Asia and of the relationship of it, in turn, 
to the culture of America. That is just one 
example. But how much we need—in every 
walk of life in this country, in our national 
galleries, in our museums, in our concerts, 
in our own traveling—to seek to under- 
stand the culture, the education, the inter- 
ests of other peoples. 

This is not a matter of being visionary 
or of dreaming because, when you look back 
through the many centuries of history, the 
undestanding between peoples is one of the 
sure foundations on which wise statesman- 
ship can build a lasting peace. 

Eighth, the United Nations should be 
supported to an increased degree in its 
second decade. 

I recognize that there are some differences 
of opinion on this. I would be the first to 
say that the United States is far from per- 
fect, that it has serious weaknesses, that 
it has limped at times in this first decade, 
but if the nations of the world are to find 
the way to live together without the deci- 
sions of war, then something like the United 
Nations must be kept alive and must grow 
and develop with experience, maintaining 
the sovereignty of the individual nations 
but fitting them together in a cooperative 
and forum framework, if you please, so that 
explosions occur in the debate on the floor 
of the Assembly rather than in bullets or 
bombs flying across the borders. 

Ninth, the spirit of cooperation between 
countries, of helping others for mutual 
benefits, should spread. 

Perhaps I should say that this way: 
Nothing will unleash the dogs of war more 
quickly than a dog-eat-dog attitude be- 
tween the nations of the world. And I 
speak, in that respect, not just of the rela- 
tionship between the major nations but re- 
lationship; between nations in any area or 
any circumstance anywhere in the world. 

ecause wars can start out in a tangential 
situation far removed from major powers 
but might nevertheless, by reaction, by ex- 
plosions, spread by action after action until 
the whole world would be again in flames 

So, this spirit of cooperation, the spirit 
really reflected in the approach of the Mar- 
shall plan, must spread to other nations, 
and other nations who are able to do so 
need to help their neighbors or those in less 
fortunate positions. America cannot carry 
all of the responsibilities itself that are 
reeded in economic or in military respects. 
We cannot, we must not do it. We can do 
a lot, and we can carry it well, with the 
tremendous productive success of our coun- 
try, but we can carry it successfully only 
if all who are able in other nations, includ- 
ing those who were made strong through 
earlier years of American aid, step forward 
and do their part in cooperation for mutual 
benefits between the ntions of the world. 


Tenth, peaceful methods of settling dis- 
agreements between nations,, such as direct 
negotiation and mediation, shall take the 
place of ultimatums, threats of war, and 
the terrible eventuality of war itself. 


We cannot contemplate a world that is 
just a placid pool of tranquil travelers. 
There will be disagreements; there will be 
hot points. We need to develop the way in 
which those disagreements and difficulties 
are resolved without the tragedy of war. 
That means bringing forward the peaceful 
methods of working out differences between 
nations. That means expanding direct 
negotiations, quieting down those who are 
about to become combatants, bringing up 
methods of mediation or, at times, arbitra- 
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tion; bringing forward the alternatives to 
war in the interest of peace. 

Then, eleventh, a secure method, assured 
by inspection, must be found to end the 
competitive buildup of greater and greater 
armaments. 

This may well be remote, but all the 
lessons of history tell us that a long, sus- 
tained, competitive buildup of armaments 
or, in other periods of history, an anxious 
arms race, carry within them the dangers of 
war. If we are to level off this danger, we 
need to seek the way by which openness and 
inspection will end the competitive buildup. 

And I announce to you tonight in this 
national forum that the United States Gov- 
ernment will make a renewed and persistent 
effort in the coming months of 1956 to reach 
such a sound agreement for the future limi- 
tation of armaments in the interest of a 
continuing peace. 

Now, I said “a sound agreement” because 
all of our lessons show us that an agreement 
that is not thoroughly supported by inspec- 
tion is worse than no agreement at all, be- 
cause if there is an agreement and it is not 
thoroughly inspected, doubts and suspicions 
and charges and countercharges arise, and 
soon the agreement itself becomes a source 
of difference and danger of war rather than 
an aid to peace. So, it needs to be sound. 
It needs to be the kind in which the inspec- 
tion system itself can be trusted, and not a 
matter of the word or treaty between 
nations. 

The United States will endeavor to be 
responsive to the United Nations resolution 
which passed the General Assembly by a vote 
of 56 to 7, with only the Communist nations 
in dissent. This resolution provides in part, 
and I quote it: 

“The States concerned * * * should as 
initial steps give priority to early agreement 
on and implementation of— 

“Such confidence-building measures as 
President Eisenhower’s plan for exchanging 
military blueprints and mutual aerial in- 
spection, and Marshal Buiganin’s plan for 
establishing control posts at strategic 
centers; and 

“All such measures of adequately safe- 
guarded disarmament as are now feasible.” 

If this first decade of the H-bomb chapter 
of the history of the world proves to be a 10- 
year period of world peace—and no one now 
can say whether or not it will be, but if it 
proves to be a 10-year period of world peace, 
then I believe that future historians will say 
that the President’s dramatic and courageous 
Geneva initiative, in presenting his plans for 
mutual aerial inspection and exchange of 
blueprints of military establishments, un- 
locked the gateway to the path of peace. 

I shall never forget that scene in the Hall 
of Nations at Geneva, when it came time for 
the President to speak on that Thursday 
afternoon, July 21, and over on his right 
were Bulganin and Khrushchev and Zhukov 
and Molotov and their associates, of the 
Soviet Union, and, on the left, the repre- 
sentatives of France, Premier Faure, Pinay, 
the Foreign Minister, and their associates, 
and, across, Mr. Eden, Mr. Macmilian, and 
their associates. And the President looked 
directly across the quadrangle table to Pre- 
mier Bulganin and to Marspal Zhukov and 
said he had been searching his heart and 
mind for the way in which to show that 
America wanted peace but would move to- 
ward it only on a sound foundation. And 
he emphasized that America will remain 
strong and ready and secure for as many 
years as necessary to secure peace, but Amer- 
ica also was ready to move on a sound basis 
to decrease the tension. 

Then he proposed the exchange of aerial 
photography so that we could each see that 
the other is not stepping toward a great sur- 
prise attack and, from this beginning, try to 
move and lead the nations toward a more 
durable basis for peace, 
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There was silence in the room as he spoke. 
And no one, of any government, could doubt 
his earnestness and the significance of that 
moment. The Soviets have been expressing 
doubts and differences, but the matter is 
still under study, and this tremendous sup- 
port in the United Nations is meaningful 
around the world. 

What are the steps that would follow? 
These months ahead will be tremendously 
important. No one should underestimate the 
difficulties and the dangers in the world situ- 
ation. There should be no false sense of 
security, but neither should there be hope- 
lessness or cynicism. 

A well-informed American people, follow- 
ing a course of calm courage and sustained 
strength, will improve the chance of travel- 
ing on the path of peace. Only on that path 
can we contemplate with confidence the joy 
and happiness of “Family Life in a Secure 
America.” 

Let us work together, diligently, prayer- 
fully, intelligently, unceasingly, to strengthen 
that chance, to brighten that hope. 





Mr. Dooley Comments on Civil Defense, 
Teddy Rosenfelt, and Battle iv San 
Juan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp I 
include and article by Roscoe Fleming, 
a capable and well-known writer of the 


West. 
The article is as follows: 

Mr. -DOOLEY COMMENTS ON CIvIL DEFENSE, 
TEDDY ROSENFELT, AND BATTLE Iv SAN JUAN 


(By Roscoe Fleming) 


“Our civil defense, as they call it, reminds 
me iv Teddy Rosenfelt before the battle iv 
San Juan,” said Mr. Dooley, looking up from 
the evening paper. 

“And how was that?” asked Mr. Hennessey, 
who was warming his hands at the pot- 
bellied stove, preparatory to warming his 
stomach with a pre-Christmas Tom and 
Jerry. 

“Addressin’ his throops,” answered the 
Sage of Archey Road, “Teddy demanded: ‘Will 
yez fight or will yez run?’ ‘We will!’ says 
the throops with one voice. “That’s me brave 
bhoys. I knowed ye would’ says Teddy, an’ 
leads ’em in that charge up San Juan Hill 
fr’m which they was only rescued by a com- 
pany iv Naygro regulars.” 

“Well?” demanded Mr. Hennessey. 

“Well, this civil defense bhoy we got now, 
he is in perpetual swivet about whether 
should we stay or should we run. 

“First he was all hot f’r concrete shelters 
under ivery backyard in the counthry. If 
we’d done what he said then, the cement 
industry wud have been ahead a couple iv 
billion bucks and ivery housthold wud have 
had somethin’ under the backyard good only 
f’r a septic tank or such. F’r now he’s 
changed his tune. 

“The gov’mint set off a hydrogen bomb, an’ 
after a pause iv only a year or s0, gits around 
to tellin’ our civil defense director that the 
hydrogen bomb makes shelters worthless an’ 
that the only thing to do in case the das- 
tardly foe looses wan, is to put the entire 
population iv the U. S. on the road headed 
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for some’ers else, at least until they meet 
the people fr’m some’ers else headed for here. 

“Hinnessey, ye ever been caught of a Sun- 
day afternoon thryin’ to get back into town 
after a refreshin’ day breathin’ gas fumes 
out in the open counthry? They ye got just 
the barest notion of what this means. 

“All the roads is jammed, an’ nobody can 
get forward or back. The kids is cryin’ and 
hungry and cold, an’ the parents at their 
wits’ ends. 

“The flower iv our troops is running back 
an’ forth along the road like chickens with 
their heads off, thryin’ to get somethin’ 
started. 

“The whole machinery iv our civilization, 
if you kin call it that, is stuck on dead cen- 
ter. Uncle Joe in his wildest dream iv glory 
couldn’t have dreamed up a better scheme 
for paralyzin’ the mighty United States of 
America. 

“Why, Washington is completely ringed 
around with them Nikes that our thrusty 
throops say can stop any airy plane or bomb 
just by lookin’ at it, yet our gov’mint says 
that in case iv war our capital is to be 
‘forcibly evacuated.’ 

“This means, believe it or not that nearly 
@ million men, women an’ childer is to be 
drug out of Washington, willye or won’t ye; 
all the patients in the hospitals, all the 
prisoners in the jails, and dumped some’rs 
else where they’ll be 10 times as hard to 
take care of. 

“Multiply this touchin’ scene be 100, and 
ye got some idea iv what the ‘doctrine iv 
dispersal’ means; an’ iy what the dastardly 
foe could start by merely sendin’ one bomb 
this way. T’is an invitation to universal 
panic! Besides, which is least beseemin’ to 
human dignity—to dig like moles, or run 
like rabbits? 

“Hinnessey, I know not what others may 
do, but as f’r me, if the hydrogen bomb 
falls it’ll find me right here, decanter in one 
hand an’ the Book in the other, ready to 
hand out spirituous or spiritual consolation 
as the occasion requires. This will save 
everyone throuble in the long run.” 

(In a spirit of reverence, I venture one or 
twice a year to do a piece in the manner of 
Mr. Dooley, the tavernkeeper of Archery 
Road, and the Nation’s principal and be- 
loved adviser on public matters in the early 
years of the 20th Century. Mr. Dooley was 
of course the creation of Finley Peter Dunne. 
Any lapses from th’ genius of Mr. Dunne are 
of course on me own head.—R. F.) 





Nobody Called Truman a Traitor—But 
Eisenhower in 1952 Summed Up the 
Soft-on-Communism Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following column by 
David Lawrence, which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of February 7, 
1956: 

Nosopy CaLLep TRUMAN A TRalIToR—BourT 
EISENHOWER IN 1952 SUMMED UP THE SoFrT- 
On-COMMUNISM ATTACK 

(By David Lawrence) 

Nobody ever called Harry Truman a traitor 
or disloyal—and the former President ought 
to know it. What his faulty memory is striv- 
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ing to recall, rather vaguely, is that his ad- 
ministration was attacked in the 1952 and 
1954 campaigns for being soft on commu- 
nism. That’s an issue which, if Mr. Truman 
wants it so, can readily be revived for public 
debate, and the facts spread upon the record 
once more. 

For Mr. Truman has never explained why 
he signed 2 letters—1 on April 30, 1946, 
and 1 on April 7, 1947—praising the late 
Harry Dexter White whose connection with 
a Soviet spy ring had been called to his at- 
tention on February 4, 1946, by J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

When Attorney General Brownell disclosed 
the facts about the Harry Dexter White case 
in November 1953 he never called Mr. Tru- 
man disloyal, as the Trumanites were quick 
to charge in an effort to evoke sympathy 
for their side. What Mr. Brownell did was 
to question the judgment and administra- 
tive efficiency of the Truman administra- 
tion in letting Communist stooges slip 
through their fingers. The most carefully 
worded statement of the case came not from 
Vice President Nixon or any other Repub- 
lican spokesman but from General Eisen- 
hower himself in an address delivered at 
Milwaukee, Wis., on October 3, 1952. The 
prepared text, which uses the word “treason” 
three times, reads in part as follows: 

“I have come to Milwaukee tonight to 
talk with you about communism and free- 
iam, = * > 

“These two ideas are as opposed as danger 
is to safety, as sickness is to health, as weak- 
ness to strength, as darkness to light. Great 
truths can, at times, be startlingly simple. 
This one is of that kind. It is so simple a 
truth that it seems almost too obvious, al- 
most stale. : 

“But let not our memories be too short. 
Only a few years have passed since many 
moved among us who argued cunningly 
against this plain truth. Their speech was 
persuasive, and their vocabulary clever. Re- 
member? It went like this: ‘After all, while 
we stand for political democracy, they stand 
for economic democracy. Fundamentally 
these are but two slightly different roads to 
the same goal. We both believe in freedom.’ 

“We must all remember that sophisticated 
lie. We will never forget it. For it partly 
poisoned two whole decades of our national 
life. It insinuated itself into our schools, 
our publie forums, some of our news chan- 
nels, some of our labor unions, and—most 
terrifyingly—into our Government itself. 

“What did this penetration into Govern- 
ment mean? It meant contamination in 
some degree of virtually evéry department, 
every agency, every bureau, every section of 
our Government. It meant a Government by 
men whose very brains were confused by the 
opiate of this deceit. These men were ad- 
visers in a foreign policy that—on one side of 
the world—weakly bowed before the triumph 
in China of Communists hailed as agrarian 
reformers. On the other side of the world 
this policy condoned the surrender of whole 
nations to an implacable enemy whose ap- 
petite for conquest sharpened with every 
victory. This penetration meant a domestic 
policy whose tone was set by men who 
sneered and scoffed at warnings of the enemy 
infiltrating our most secret counsels. 

“It meant—in its most ugly triumph— 
treason itself. 

“These years have, indeed, been a harrow- 
ing time in our history. It has been a time 
of both honest illusion and dishonest be- 
trayal—both terribly costly. It has been a 
time that should have taught us, with cold 
finality, the truth about freedom and com- 
munism. 

“Most of us, young or old, wise or naive, 
have learned. An important few have not. 
They have learned very little—and they ad- 
mit nothing. They are men about whom 
there is nothing great except their vanity and 
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their complacency. They are proud prisoners 
of their own mistakes. 

“Who are these men? 

“They are those who cheered the blithe 
dismissal of the Alger Hiss case as a red her- 
ring. They are those who applauded 2 weeks 
ago when an administration servant grand- 
ly declared that Communists in our national 
life were not very important, and that we 
should not waste time chasing phantoms. 
They are those who slapped their sides with 
laughter when the same man dismissed the 
quest for Communists in our Government as 
a kind of silly game being played in the Bu- 
reau of Wildlife and Fisheries. 

“Do you think these fisn stories, ghost 
stories, and animal stories are really very 
amusing? Such comedy touches do little 
to relieve the tragic knowledge that we have 
been for years the gullible victims of Com- 
munist espionage experts. These experts in 
treason have plundered us of secrets in- 
volving our highest diplomatic decisions, 
our atomie research. Tragically, we do not 


‘know much more our security may have 


been jeopardized. 

“You can never cure malignant growth 
just by a hearty bedside manner! I must be 
blunt, for this is a serious matter. I speak 
not as a partisan or as a candidate but 
simply as an American citizen—moved to 
honest anger by this persistent, gnawing 
threat of Communist treason in our national 
life. I know that millions of both parties to- 
day are moved to anger and to action. 

“Neither these millions nor I have pa- 
tience any longer with those whose com- 
placency excuses our Government's failures 
as wholly unavoidable.” 

Mr. Eisenhower then recalled his own ob- 
servation of “fifth columns” in Europe. He 
added that “it is the prerogative of Govern- 
ment to set the strictest test upon loyalty” 
and that it is a “privilege, not a right” to 
work for the United States Government. 
He declared that the Bill of Rights “con- 
tains no grant of privilege for a group of 
people to join together to destroy the Bill 
of Rights.” He said: 

“A group—like the Communist conspir- 
acy—dedicated to the ultimate destruction 
of all civil liberties cannot be allowed to 
claim civil liberties as its privileged sanc- 
tuary from which to carry on subversion of 
the Government.” 

It is a great speech and certainly its doc- 
trines should appeal equally today to the 
rank and file of Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans. Reprints should be widely dis- 
tributed by the Fund for the Republic, since 
it has sent out literature on the other side 
of the same controversy. 


Where Expected Longevity Is Greatest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, despite the 
seemingly perpetual shadow of interna- 
tional strife, Iam convinced the greatest 
problems facing our Nation in the future 
are those in the domestic areas of health, 
education, and welfare. 

My reasons for making this statement 
are simple. The Nation’s fast-growing 
population presents tremendous prob- 
lems in the area of social adjustment. 
Our increasing birth rate is and will 
continue to be a challenge to educators. 
Our increasing life expectancy presents 
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an equally enormous challenge in the 
field of welfare. Public health problems 
naturally encompass the other issues. 

Our country in recent years has made 
remarkable accomplishment in the fight 
against disease. The longevity of its 
citizens has increased as a result. It is 
not unlikely that new health research 
projects now in progress will extend the 
average life expectancy of our populace 
even farther in years to come. 

With this in mind, I wish to call the 
attention of the Congress to an editorial 
published December 3, 1955, in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. It was of particular interest to me 
because it shows Kansas high among 
States where expected longevity is great- 
est. I consider this editorial a tribute 
to the talents of the medical profession, 
the watchful service of public health 
agencies, and the habits of clean living 
instilled in the residents at large in my 
home State. But above all, I consider 
it fair notice to the Congress that public 
welfare, the care of the aged and infirm, 
will become an increasingly important 
problem to the Nation in the years which 
lie ahead. 

The editorial follows: 


WHERE EXxpecTeD LONGEVITY IS GREATEST 


Often the opinion is heard that the health- 
lest people in the United States live in 
heavily populated areas where hospitals, 
physicians, and other health facilities and 
personnel are plentiful. Recently published 
data on the expectation of life, particularly 
at birth, in each of the 48 States for 1949- 
51 refute this popular notion, especially 
for white males. The statistical department 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has 
assisted the National Office of Vital Statistics 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the preparation of life tables for 
each State. All the tables, including those 
for nonwhite males and females, will be pub- 
lished soon by the National Office of Vital 
Statistics. 

The 6 States with the highest expectation 
of life at birth for white males for 1949- 
51 were: South Dakota, 68.4 years; . Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota, and Iowa, 68.2 years; Kansas, 
68 years; and North Dakota, 67.9 years. The 
expectation of life at birth for white males 
in the United States was 66.3 years. In 
1939-41 the six leading States for white males 
were Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota, and Kansas. Thus, it 
is obvious that white males of these sparsely 
settled States still enjoy comparatively low 
mortality. The only changes apparent in 
the figures cited above are: (1) South Dakota 
has replaced Nebraska as the leader, and 
(2) Kansas and North Dakota have ex- 
changed ranks. 

It is not possible to say that longevity 
will actually be greatest among the white 
males of these 6 States, because expecta- 
tion of life is an actuarial computation based 
upon the mortality rates at all ages in 3 
specified calendar years. This computation, 
strictly speakifig, is not a forecast of the 
mortality that will prevail during the entire 
lifetimes of the babies born in each of these 
6 States in the specified 3 calendar years. 
These favorable mortality records among 
white males in these six States must be 
attributed, in part, to the strong north 
European strains in the population and fa- 
vorable selection factors in migration. The 
number of miles that many people in these 
States must travel to visit a physician or 


4State Variations In Longevity, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., statistical bulletin, 
October 1955. 
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become a patient in a hospital might be 
considered a health hazard’ by many urban 
dwellers, but the people in the west north 
central region of the United States have 
developed a way of life that makes them well 
adjusted to these spatial conditions. 

Nebraska retained its leadership in life 
expectation at birth for white females with 
74 years as compared with 72 years of the 
entire United States. Oklahoma, Florida, 
Iowa, Kansas, and South Dakota follow with 
73.8 to 73.6 years. A more general observa- 
tion is that the State variations in longevity 
as indicated by expectation of life at birth 
were less in 1949-51 than they were in 1939- 
41. The leaders in expectation of life at age 
25 were South Dakota, Nebraska, and Iowa, 
with 46.8 years for white males. The lead- 
ing States for white females at age 25 were 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, Florida, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Texas, South Dakota, and Utah, 
ranging from 51.8 years to 51.1 years. The 
States in which the people at age 65 had the 
greatest expectation of life were Arkansas, 
Florida, and Oklahoma for white males and 
Florida, Arizona, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas for white females. 

The variations in expectation of life in 
1949-51 at these 3 selected ages were less 
marked, of course, among the 9 regions than 
among the 48 States. The west north central 
resion (Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and Kan- 
sas) had the highest expectation of life for 
white males at birth (67.8 years) and at 
age 25 (46.4 years), but the west south cen- 
tral region ranked first at age 65 (13.4 years 
versus 13.3 years). For white females the 
west north central region had the highest 
expectation of life at birth, 73.3 years; at 
age 25 its 50.9 years ranked it second to the 
west south central region with 51.2 years; 
at age 65, however, it was outranked by a 
small margin by the west south central, 
mountain, and Pacific regions. In 1939-41, 
the west north central region ranked first in 
expectation of life at birth, at age 25, and 
at age 65 for white males; and first at birth, 
first at age 25, and tied for second at age 65 
for white females. These data for the 9 
regions, as well as those for the individual 
States, should remove all doubt about where 
the expectation of life is and has been the 
highest, particularly at birth and at age 25. 


Passing the Buck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include a pertinent editorial from the 
Carlisle (Pa.) Evening Sentinel from the 
issue of January 30. 

No matter how hard Mr. Luce tries, 
neither he, Mr. Dulles, Mr. Shepley, 
whose byline appeared over the article, 
nor the anonymous Life editor who wrote 
the headline, can escape the fact that 
the Secretary of State has accepted re- 
sponsibility for the quotes directly at- 
tributable to him, 

The editorial follows: 

PASSING THE Buck 

Editor in Chief Henry R. Luce of Life 
magazine has apologized for the magazine’s 
“unfortunate” brink-of-war headlines on the 
authorized interview with Secretary Dulles 
and for the caption on the cover, “Three 
Times at Brink of War; How Dulles Gambled 
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and Won.” Mr. Luce, thereby, in effect, 
blames some unnamed editor who handled 
the article or arranged its presentation. 

The unnamed headline editor, however, 
surely did not write into the article that Sec- 
retary Dulles and the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration walked to the “verge” of war three 
times and averted it by “strong action.” 
That was the “news” in the article and that 
is what the headline is based on. 

It seems to us most unfair for the editor 
in chief to make any subeditor the goat for 
the effect of the magazine article. The 
trouble caused by the article was not caused 
by any headlines but by what Mr. Dulles 
said. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Sangamon 
County Farm Bureau, Springfield, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in my opinion, it is the thought and the 
hope of all of us that something in the 
way of constructive and helpful legisla- 
tion for the farmers will come from 
this Congress. In this connection, I 
would like to have printed the following 
resolutions, which were adopted by the 
Sangamon County Farm Bureau, 
Springfield, Ill., favoring enactment of 
legislation which they believe will help 
achieve for the agricultural industry 
and for farm people, a fair share of the 
national income, as well as aid in sta- 
bilizing our entire national economy: 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


We reaffirm our belief that the welfare and 
prosperity of agriculture is basic for the con- 
tinued economic health and welfare of all 
the people in our Nation. We continue to 
stand for high and efficient production and 
for good income for both agricultural and 
urban people. We believe that we as farmers 
should solve many of our problems ourselves 
through our own efforts. We also believe that 
in order for these goals to be obtained and 
maintained, agriculture will need and must 
have the assistance through legislation of 
the Federal Government in a similar way that 
assistance has been sought and obtained by 
other industries and by labor groups. 

We continue to urge an expanded program 
in research to the end that new uses and new 
markets can be found for farm products. We 
believe that programs of research and mar- 
keting should be financed in part by farmers 
and that in addition substantial Federal and 
State funds and institutions should be used 
for such programs. Increased efforts should 
be made to increase sales of agricultural 
products abroad, including simplifying of 
trade procedures between the United States 
and other countries, and other means which 
will increase the opportunities of moving 
larger quantities of farm products into for- 
eign markets. We urge greater use of agri- 
cultural products in exchange for critical 
materials, particularly those necessary in the 
maintenance of a strong national defense, 
including such products as can safely be 
stockpiled in this country. 

We reaffirm our stand in favor of a sound 
price support and storage program based on 
the 90-percent support of basic crops, as one 
part of a broad program aimed at helping to 
maintain opportunity for farmers compara- 
ble to other groups, believing that the accom- 
plishment of this aim will also help to 
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strengthen and maintain the economy of our 
Nation as a whole. We recognize that if sup- 
ports on basic crops are to be maintained at 
comparatively high levels, that workable pro- 
duction controls must also be put into effect 
and given sincere cooperation by farmers and 
also given effective administration. In this 
connection we believe that some of the so- 
called soil-bank proposals have merit. 
However, we would favor a soil-conserving 
reserve or allotment of 25 percent of the 
cropland of every farm as a prerequisite for 
eligibility for price supports, while the bal- 
ance of a farm could be put in other crops 
according to a good balanced cropping pro- 
gram. The required conserving acreage al- 
lotments could be lowered or raised at the 
discretion of the United States Department 
of Agriculture based on available supplies 
and anticipated demand, and also an esti- 
mated need other than normal consumptive 
demand. In order to encourage participa- 
tion, and certainly no program can be effec- 
tive without a majority of farmers taking 
part, substantial payments should be made 
for acreages set aside in conserving crops, and 
in addition, increased payments should be 
provided for encouraging the seeding of 
grasses and legumes on increased acreages to 
be set aside. However, there should be a pro- 
vision whereby these additional acreages of 
grasses and legumes should not be used for 
any other purpose. Also substantial pay- 
ments should be made for the application of 
limestone and phosphate where soil tests in- 
dicate they are needed in order to secure 
stands and proper growth of these crops. An 
acreage rental plan for crop acreages set aside 
above the required minimum would also 
probably be helpful in the present situation. 
Greater participation could be obtained if 
the administrative officers and general farmer 
organizations kept in mind the ultimate 
good of farmers and were sympathetic and 
willing to administer such a program. 

We strongly urge that the Federal Govern- 
ment does not make any funds available for 
any reclamation projects of land not now in 
agricultural production until agricultural 
production and demand are more nearly in 
balance. 

We also recommend consideration of a spe- 
cial provision in our national agricultural 
policy which will provide that when any 
section of the agricultural producing area in 
the country is declared a disaster area, pro- 
visions would be made that the Department 
of Agriculture would make available to farm 
producers in that area certificates for obtain- 
ing feed grains from Government stock of at 
least the amount that a farmer had reduced 
his normal production by placing 25 percent 
(or more) of his crop land in a conserving 
allotment. We also believe that adequate 
and sound farm credit must continue to be 
available for farmers and we stand for a 
sound program that will continue to make 
electric power and adequate communications 
available to farmers at reasonable cost. 

We favor the principals and programs out- 
lined above because we believe they will help 
achieve for the agricultural industry and for 
farm people a fair share of the national in- 
come, and will also serve as aids in stabilizing 
our entire national economy. 


SCHOOL FINANCING 


Adequate school finances continue to be 
one of the most difficult problems facing nor- 
mal school districts. Continually rising 
standards of educational and teaching re- 
quirements, greater diversification of courses, 
more elaborate facilities, high salaries for 
teaching staffs, administrators, and other 
personnel, all add to the cost of education. 
Many people enjoy the benefits of our school 
systems without making any appreciable 
contribution to their financial support. 
tural people in Sangamon County have for 
several years given thought to how the non- 
taxpaying school patrons could be brought 
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into the school supporting group. In the 
1954 and 1955 policy development and policy 
execution meetings in the county, rural peo- 
ple favored an increase in State sales tax 
with the provision that the increased tax 
funds would be set aside specifically for 
schools to be distributed on the basis of 
enrollment or attendance records. 

Legislation was enacted during the 1955 
session of the legislature increasing the sales 
tax, the increase to be for the benefit of 
schools and State institutions. Many of our 
people are unhappy with the new law, believ- 
ing that most of the funds will be diverted 
to State institutions. The new act pro- 
vides that school funds are to be distributed 
on a special distributive fund basis which 
will deprive some school districts of their 
fair share of the additional tax which they 
have contributed. We believe that the 
method provided by the new law is unjust 
and discriminatory, and recommend that 
the board of directors of the IAA, and in ad- 
dition, rural school boards generally work 
for an amendment to that act so that all 
schools will share on a per-pupil basis. 

Many groups are favoring a _ so-called 
Federal aid to education without controls. 
Our experience in the past has been that it 
eventually becomes impossible to have Fed- 
eral aid without Federal controls. We are 
vigorously opposed to Federal aid to educa- 
tion as it has been proposed, as we believe 
it would eventually lead to a centralized and 
federally dominated educational system in 
this country. 

We are opposed to Federal aid to educa- 
tion for the further reason that income tax- 
payers in Illinois will have to contribute $2 
for Federal aid to education for every $1 re- 
turning as aid to Illinois schools. 


RESEARCH 


Research has been responsible for much of 
the progress that has been made by the 
people of America during the last century. 
Research has brought the answer to many 
problems which have confronted all seg- 
ments of our population. Research in agri- 
cultural production has met the challenge 
of rapidly increasing population by making 
possible increased yields and increased effi- 
ciency of production. However, even though 
the discovery of new uses for agricultural 
products has been rapid during the last 
quarter century, we believe that this field 
now presents the greatest Opportunities for 
much greater advancement. We urge the al- 
location of more funds for research work in 
the fields of new uses for agricultural prod- 
ucts and more efficient distribution and mar- 
keting of agricultural products, such re- 
search to be carried on both on a national 
level and by the States through the agri- 
cultural experiment stations. We also urge 
the IAA and AFBF to endeavor to enlist in- 
creasing attention to research by private in- 
dustrial companies associated or allied with 
the agricultural indusiry. 


FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX 

We commend the local, State, and National 
Farm Bureau organizations for their efforts 
to get the present 2-cent tax on gasoline re- 
funded where such gasoline is not used on 
the highways. We also commend other in- 
dividuals and agencies which are working 
to secure a change in the present law. We 
urge continued efforts to have the present 
law changes, and in addition, urge efforts to 
exempt any future tax on gasoline or diesel 
fuel not used on the highways. 


FEDERAL ROAD PROGRAMS 
We believe that the building of roads 
should remain primarily a State and local 
function, and are opposed to Federal pro- 
grams of roadbuilding involving increases in 
taxes of any kind. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the need 
for increased appropriations for the 
United States Tariff Commission. 

The attached editorial from the Jour- 
nal of Commerce under date of January 
24, 1956, is an excellent presentation of 
the need for increased support for an 
agency that is so vital to our economic 
welfare. 

The editorial follows: 

A LICENSE TO DRIVE 


Congress has given the United States 

Tariff Commission so much work and re- 
sponsibility in recent years that there is a 
serious question of whetier the agency is 
adequate to its tasks. 

The Commission has been given the re- 
sponsibility (formerly lodged with the Treas- 
ury) for making determinations in anti- 
dumping cases. Since 1951 it has been 
charged with the investigation of emergency 
conditions requiring quotas on agricultural 
imports. In 1954, it was saddled with the 
burdensome job of preparing by this year 
recommendations for simplifying the enor- 
mously complex customs classification sys- 
tem of this country. Last year it was also 
handed the job of investigating any com- 
petition from imports that might strike the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the White 
House as threatening an industry essential 
to national defense. 

All this is in addition to the Commission’s 
regular job of determining “peril points” in 
advance of the conclusion of tariff negotia- 
tions, handling escape clause cases, and sup- 
plying both Congress and the White House 
with information on requests, among other 
things. 

By almost any count this is a big responsi- 
bility, and since a very large number of the 
Commission's actions invoive public hear- 
ings, which are time-consuming, the work 
load is heavy. 

How large an agency bears this responsi- 
bility? Would its staff total 500, 1,000 or 
1,500? Would its annual budget run closer 
to $5 million than $2 million, or would it 
be nearer $10 million? 

The Commission normaily consists of six 
commissioners. Its staift last year totaled 
194. Its budget, nearly lost in the massive 
volumes of the Federal Budget, has been 
running between $1.3 and $1.4 million—less 
by far than the amount granted the National 
Science Foundation for the observance of 
the International Geophysical Year. 

Interestingly enough, as the Commission's 
workload has increased, its staff has been cut. 
The number of persons on its rolls last year 
was two-thirds of that in 1845, and propor- 
tionately even smaller than in 1939. 

This, in itself, is not reprehensible. An 
agency need not be large to be efficient. It 
speaks weil for the Commission, in fact, that 
it has been able to do the job it has been 
doing with so small a staff and appropriation. 

But as USTC indicates in its modestly 
phrased report on last year's activities, there 
can be too much of a good thing. 

“With such a sharply recuced force and the 
mounting demands upon it, the Commis- 
sion’s staff for many years has had to devote 
nearly all its time to current projects of the 
highest priority,” the r€port says. “It (the 
Commission) has had little opporvin- 
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ity * * * to undertake projects On other 
subjects that are of great interest to Con- 
gress, the Executive, and the public, and that 
fall within the scope of its functions, as pre- 
scribed by law.” 

It is manifestly unfair to impose so much 
work and responsibility on the Commission 
while denying it an adequate staff. It is, of 
course, unfair to the Tariff Commission, 
But more importantly, it is unfair to those— 
and they number in the millions—whose 
economic well-being is determined in large 
or small part by the manner in which United 
States tariff policy is administered. 

Those who seek and those who oppose 
greater protection under the peril point and 
escape clauses have the right to expect their 
pleas will be given adequate and unhurried 
attention. The cost of faulty judgments 
produced in such cases by an overburdened 
Tariff Commission would be many times 
greater than the bookkeeping savings ob- 
tained by pruning the staff. 

There is an urgent need for the simplifica- 
tion of the customs classification system on 
which the Commission is now supposed to be 
devoting much intensive thought and study. 
Will this be given adequate treatment under 
existing circumstances? 

Finally, when it is considered that the for- 
eign relations of the United States are di- 
rectly affected by what the Commission ¢oes 
or does not do in specific instances,- it is 
piain that there is a great deal more at stake 
in appropriating funds for the Tariff Com- 
mission than the simple question of whether 
it isn’t cheaper to get along with a stati 
of 200 than a staff of 300. 

These are questions that members of the 
House Appropriations Committee and other 
legislators having a direct interest in the 
subject would do well to raise sharply when 
considering the independent offices appro- 
priations bill during the coming months. 

Congress will do weil to consider the mat- 
ter carefully, because it is Congress that has 
been steadily loading the Commission with 
more work and more responsibility. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s budget request for the 
Tariff Commission (salaries and expenses) 
for fiscal year 1957 is $1,551,0863—which seems 
quite modest in the circumstances. The 
question is whether it isn’t too modest. 

In winding up its 1955 annual report, the 
Commission observes laconically that it 
“does not own or operate any motor vehi- 
cies.” Indeed, it does not seem to have 
been given much more than a license to 
drive. 


Future Construction of Veterans’ 
Administration Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
today, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
was fortunate in having the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Administration Harvey 
V. Higley present to the Committee, at 
our request, a comprehensive long-range 
plan for replacement and modernization 
of hospitals in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion medical system. In the current 
budget funds are requested for new hos- 
pitals at Downey, Ill., Washington, D. C., 
Oakland, Calif., Jackson, Miss. and 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Higley presented rather detailed 
information on the plans of the Veterans’ 
Administration for replacement and 
modernization, not only in the fiscal year 
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1957 but through fiscal year 1962. This 
program, the committee was told, was 
formulated after considerable consulta- 
tion with the Bureau of the Budget and 
the program as presented to the commit- 
tee has been reviewed and approved by 
the President. 

I personally view this program very 
favorably and believe that most Mem- 
pers of Congress will share my view. I 
commend the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Veterans’ Administration for their 
work in planning this comprehensive 
long-range replacement and moderniza- 
tion schedule. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the statement by 
Administrator of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Mr. Harvey V. Higley: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am pleased to meet with you this 
morning to discuss our current program and 
long range plans for VA hospital and domi- 
ciliary construction and improvement. 

As requested in your letter of February 2, 
1956, the following information, as well as 
that contained in the prepared folder, rep- 
resents tentative planning by the Veterans’ 
Administration. I wish to make clear that 
this tentative planning is subject to adjust- 
ment as budget programs for specific fiscal 
years are developed. 

Initially 16 hospitals were listed in the 
long range plan for replacement. Under 
date of February 7, 1956, I have been advised 
by the director, Bureau of the Budget, the 
President has approved 8 of these projects. 
Two hospitals, Cleveland, Ohio (GM) and 
Washington, D. C. (GM) had prior President- 
ial approval as a part of the post World 
War II expansion program. They will be 


‘accomplished as a part of that program. 


More retailed analyses have resulted in the 
scheduling of the four hospitals at Augusta, 
Ga.; Hines, Illinois; Oteen; North Carolina, 
and Richmond, Va., for modernization rather 
than for replacement, since the ratio of tem- 
porary buildings to be replaced is less than 
the area of permanent buildings which can 
be improved. These will be programed 
concurrently with the replacement program. 

We have a peculiar problem at Coral 
Gables, Fla. This project is being restudied 
to determine the most economical solution 
of producing a safe and functionally satis- 
factory hospital. 

The VA hospital at Martinsburg, W. Va., 
has not been included in the Replacement 
or the Modernization Programs because the 
authorization for its use extended only 
through the period required to provide new 
beds in the State of West Virginia and the 
District of Columbia area. 

Eight hospitals are now in the approved 
program for replacement, either wholly or in 
part, due to, either obsolesence, temporary 
construction (cantonment type), or a com- 
bination of both. Those to be replaced in 
part will eliminate cantonment type con- 
struction, followed by modernization of 
existing permanent buildings. These are 
Downey, Ill., and the second phase of Long 
Beach, Calif. .They will be kept partially in 
operation during these replacement and 
modernization programs. 

The replacement of Oakland, Calif., pro- 
poses to eliminate the potential hazard from 
future earthquake action, as well as unsatis- 
factory operating conditions that result in 
costly maintenance. 

At Wood, Wis., it is highly desirable to 
vacate the domiciliary buildings—one of 
which dates from 1869, while others were 
constructed prior to 1890. By the replace- 
ment of the existing hospital with new con- 
struction it will correct an overcrowded con- 
dition as well as replace obsolete facilities. 
Following this phase, the present hospital 
buildings can be economically altered so as 
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to provide very satisfactory domiciliary care, 
thus making it possible to vacate these very 
old and obsolete buildings . 

The four remaining hospitals are of can- 
tonment type World War II construction; 
rapidly reaching the end of their useful life 
expectancy. They should, therefore, be re- 
placed. These are Jackson, Miss.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn., and Temple, Tex. 
At Temple, Tex., it is proposed to construct 
@ new permanent hospital, but continue 
the use of the buildings now housing domi- 
ciliary activities for the present through an 
extensive program of modernization. 

The material distributed this morning pro- 
vides details regarding these eight replace- 
ments and a tentative time schedule for 
accomplishment. It will be noted that the 
construction program is estimated to cost 
approximately $160 million, exclusive of 
architect-engineer services. This program 
tentatively contemplates a design period of 
approximately 6 years, with completion of 
the last unit in approximately 8 years. It is 
emphasized again that this schedule reflects 
only tentative planning on the part of the 
Veterans’ Administration as to the optimum 
rate at which the program can be developed 
and does not imply a commitment on the 
part of the Bureau of the Budget as to 
budgetary allowances for the program. 

We have revised the modernization cate- 
gory, as reflected on page 11, House Com- 
mittee Print No. 27, 84th Congress. To this 
list has been added Augusta, Ga.; Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Hines, Ill.; Lake City, Fla; Palo Alto, 
Calif., and Richmond, Va., with the removal 
of Downey, IIl.; Long Beach, Calif., and Wood, 
Wis., which are now being considered in the 
long-range replacement program. This re- 
sults in a total of 58 hospitals, as shown on 
the charts. 

On our tentative long-range planning 
chart we have shown the fiscal years 1955, 
1956, and 1957 projects or phases in black, 
and the projected projects for fiscal years 
1958 and 1959 by diagonal cross hatching. 
Fiscal year 1958 indicates either a continuing 
phase, or a start of a project; while fiscal 
year 1959 shows the logical continuation of 
existing projects with possible starts. For 
the fiscal years 1960 through 1966, a tenta- 
tive schedule is indicated. This, no doubt, 
will be adjusted somewhat as on-site surveys 
are made. Because of the tentative nature 
of this planning and lack of on-site surveys, 
it is not possible to approximate the esti- 
mated cost of this program. 

In paragraph 4 of your letter of February 
2, 1956, you asked for information pertain- 
ing to the fiscal year 1957 appropriation re- 
quest. A breakdown of expenditures for the 
$47 million under “Hospital and domiciliary 
facilities” and $4,447,000 under “Major altera- 
tions, improvements, and repair” is shown on 
the sheet “1957 Construction Appropriation 
Request.” 

It will be noted that technical-service 
funds for the design of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Jackson, Miss., Oakland, Calif., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., general medical hospitals are 
requested in fiscal year 1957. It is planned 
that these hospitals will be designed during 
fiscal 1957 and, subject to appropriation of 
construction funds in fiscal year 1958, will 
be placed on the market for construction. 
However, I should state that we are some- 
what disturbed about our ability to meet 
this schedule, since the recent directive I-19 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization raises 
some doubts as to the acceptability of the 
sites proposed for the Cleveland, Oakland, 
and Washington, D. C., hospitals. Unless the 
problem can be resolved expeditiously, the 
design and construction schedule will be re- 
tarded seriously. If the acquisition of new 
sites becomes necessary, further delay would 
result, since the 1957 budget request does 
not provide for additional expenditures for 
this purpose. 

On separate sheets are shown the distribu- 
tion of these projects by hospital. Under the 
fiscal year 1957 major rehabilitation and 
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modernization program request, items in 
excess Of $250,000 each are listed. 

Under the schedule for major alterations, 
improvements, and repair program request, 
the distribution of items, the estimated cost 
of which is less than $250,000 each, is indi- 
cated. 

Members of my staff who are with me this 
morning are available to discuss the details 
of this program as you may desire. 
Tentative scheduling of VA for replacement 

construction 
[In millions] 
TECHNICAL SERVICES Estimated 


cost 
Fiscal year 1956: Downey, Tl__-_-_. $2.9 
Fiscal year 1957: Cleveland, Ohio, 
Jackson, Miss., Oakland, Calif, 
‘Washington, D; Ci.c. 2.35 e4usen 5. 066 
Fiscal year 1958: Nashville, Tenn., 
WRONERSY WW NS ce ta ee 3.75 
Fiscal year 1959: Long Beach, Calif. 
(2d phase) , Memphis, Tenn_______ 3.5 
Fiscal year 1960: Downey, Ill. (2d 
phase), Temple, Tex.......i..... i. 7 
Fiscal year 1961: Wood, Wis. (2d 
DINO arose See ees 8 
"RON Glaeser aes wee eeie, 17. 716 
CONSTRUCTION 
Fiscal year 1957: Downey, 1_._-_-. $21.2 
Fiscal year 1958: Cleveland, Ohio, 
Jackson, Miss., Oakland, Calif., 
Washington, BD. C2... -52..2-.0... 43. 559 
Fiscal year 1959: Nashville, Tenn., 
Wood, Wis. (ist phase):........... 34. 75 
Fiscal year 1960: Long Beach, Calif. 
(2d phase), Memphis, Tenn. .___- 32.5 
Fiscal year 1961: Downey, Ill. (2d 
phase); Temple; Tex... -.5..0.6 20.3 
Fiscal year 1962: Wood, Wis. (2d 
DDRGO) saan nama wdeameem 8.0 
TCR aaa a 160. 309 





VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION: SUMMARY OF 
CURRENT STATUS OF PLANNING FOR STATIONS 
LIsTED IN LONG-RANGE PLAN FOR REPLACE- 
MENT, PaGE 14 oF HOUSE COMMITTEE PRINT 
No. 27, NONBED BETTERMENTS IN VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALS, Marcu 15, 1955 


STATION AND DISPOSITION 


1. Augusta, Ga.: Transferred ‘to modern- 
ization category. 

2. Cleveland, Ohio (GM): Included for re- 
placement in 1948 new hospital program. 

3. Coral Gables, Fla.;: Under study in mod- 
ernization category. 

4. Downey, Ill.: Replacement program. 

5. Hines, Ill.: Transferred to moderniza- 
tion category. 

6. Jackson Miss.: Replacement program. 

7. Long Beach, Calif.: Replacement pro- 
gram. 

8. Martinsburg, W. Va.: Not scheduled for 
replacement or modernization. 

9. Memphis (Kennedy), Tenn.: Replace- 
ment program. 

10. Nashville, Tenn.: Replacement pro- 
gram. 

11. Oakland, Calif.: Replacement program. 

12. Oteen (Swannonoa), N. C.: Moderniza- 
tion category. 

13. Richmond, Va.: Modernization cate- 
gory. 

14. Temple, Tex.: Replacement program 
(domiciliary to be modernized). 

15. Washington, D. C.: Included for re- 
placement in 1948 new-hospital program. 

-16. Wood, Wis.: Replacement program, 


Summary 

Stations included in replacement pro- 
PII asi Sp a cece ceo escape eda bn ca oe iene oly Soa 8 

Stations to be replaced in new hospital 
WN aa crs ee onl asec en eo 2 

Stations transferred from replacement to 
modernization category.......-.-.--. 5 

Stations deleted from construction pro- 
CNAEN ae ci Sortaes noe aan-------------- 1 
TURN oy acai eae i ede eg 16 
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Details of tentative long-range replacement schedules 


Proposed, fiscal | Estimated, fiscal | Proposed, fiscal | Estimated, fiscal; Estimated cost in- 
Hospital location year for tech year for plans year for con- year ready for cluding technical Remarks 
nical service completion struction funds occupancy service and I. P. E. 


—_—_—_ 


Transferred to modernization program, 
Approved in new hospital program. Technica] 
services included in fiscal year 1957, 

Coral Gables, Fla oe ses pie Pe Pe i ion inte oa oe Subject to further study. 

Downey, ll 1956 (technical | 1957 (ist phase)..| 1957 (Ist phase)_.] 1960 (Ist phase)_..| $24,100,000 (1st phase, | Technical services funds appropriated in 1956 for 
services for including technical replacement and modernization work. 1st 
phases 1 and services for phases 1 phase budgeted in 1957 replacement program 
9). and 2). provides for replacement of temporary Lawrence. 

1960 (2d phase)__| 1960 (2d phase)_-| 1961 (2d phase)--} 1963 (2d phase) --| $10,000,000 (2d phase) - - {cIntyre beds on Downey site. 2d phase, tg 
be budgeted in a future modernization program 
will provide for modernization of existing 
Downey buildings. ' 

ines AB ees cs ccane Transferred to modernization category. Survey 
now being made. 

Hospital and RO to be replaced on site. Techni. 

| cal services funds programed in fiscal year 1957, 

Long Beach, Calif....-- 5 | )._| 1962 (2d phase)-_! $12,000,000 (2d phase)..| 1,380 beds to be replaced. First phase to be 

placed under construction fiscal year 1956 
Martinsburg, W. Va-. To be continued in operation pending construe. 
tion of new Washington, D. C., hospital. 
$73,000,000... 2... Construct 1,000-bed hospital. New site to be con- 


eens pileeanneninhiaas | 


Jackson, Miss...-..---- 


sidered. Crump Boulevard hospital to be 
phased out when and if TB load permits. 
| $11,500,000 To be located on new site vicinity of Vanderbilt 
University Consolidate RO clinic only. 
Oakland, Calif.?__.....- 7 | 192 : 1960 $11,500,000 To be replaced with 500 beds on new site—tech- 
nical services funds in 1957 budget. 
Oteen, N. C, (Swan- Transferred to modernization program for con- 
nanoa). i | solidation at Oteen. 
Richmond, Va ae (ere L a Transferred to modernization program. 
Temple, Tex 1960 $12,000,000 Construct 500-bed hespital. Modernize 350-bed 
domiciliary. 
Washington, D. C.1___- ‘ 1957 | 19% | 1960 $11,500,000 2 Approved in new hospital program. Technical 
services included in fiscal year 1957. 
i: 1958 (Ist phase 1958 (1st phase) (Ist phase) _} 1962 (Ist phase) $26,000,000 (Ist phase)_| Construct new 1,250-bed GM _ hospital with RO 
1961 (2d phase.._| 1962 (2d phase)__| 1962 (2d phase)__} 1964 (2d phase)__| $8,800,000 (2d phase) -_- clinic; convert existing hospital buildings to 
| domiliary use. Waukesha to be phased out 


Memphis, Tenn | 19 6 | 1963 
| 1961 


Nashville, Tenn 


when and if TB load permits. - 


1 Site determination pending—subject to dispersal requirements of ODM-I- 2 Estimated cost does not include possible additional facilities required by location, 
GEN-DMO-19, Jan. 11, 1956. 


Veterans’ Administration hospital and domiciliary facilities appropriation, fiscal year 1957 major rehabilitation and modernization program 
request 


Hospital type 
and number of 
constructed Total 
beds, estimated 
Project location June 30, 1955 cost Project title?! 
(thousand 
dollars) 


(1) 


Modernization program, phase II (new physical medical rehabilitation building, chapel building, canteen and 
theater building, and alterations to recreation building No. 10). 
Modernization program, phase IV (alterations to buildings Nos. 1 and 21, provide adequate canteen facilities 
and replace elevators Nos. 4 and 10 in building No. 1. : 
. Chillicothe, Ohio.........- 5 | 646.2 | New therapeutic exercise clinic building (to augment existing small seattered therapeutic areas which are inade- 
| quate in size). 
. Columbia, §. ran f10.! Modernization pregram, phase II (alterations to buildings Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5). 
pI Mh ie cininancien’ , 719 | 532. New theater building (to replace unsafe, nonfireproof existing theater building No. 47, which Is badly 
| deteriorated). 
. Dayton, Ohio one 2, 789.2 | Modernization program, phase II (alterations and addition to GMS building D, Brown Hospital). 


. Fort Howard, Md | 3g9 | 430.5 | Modernization program, phase I (new warehouse building, utility building, pump and transformer house, and 

extend central heating to buildings Nos. 18, 20, 22, 23, 30, 43, 57, 59, and 70). 

. Hines, 1 3, 092 | 500. Replace 2 elevators, unit F, and provide a new electrical distribution system, building No. 1. ; 

. Kecoughtan, Va 3, 391. < oo ion program, phase II (new administration wing, building No. 110, and new intermediate hospital 
ing). 

. Kerrville, Tex_.. ons 9 | 200.9 | Replace 3 boilers and modernize outside utilities. 

. Lake City, Fla 381 | 662.0 | Modernization program, phase I (alterations to buildings Nos. 15, 16, 17, 19, 38, and 64, new incinerator building. 


2. Mountain Home, Tenn_..- z 938. Modernization program, phase I (alterations to buildings Nos. 2, 26, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, and 78). 
3. Murfreesboro, Tenn <i N 2, 261. Modernization program, phase I (new therapeutic exercise clinic and special services building). 


. Oteen, N.C - 96 | ; a 694.4 | Modernize patients feeding facilities in 7 buildings, and alterations to provide small dining rooms in buildings 
Nos. 1, 19, and 20. 

7 Modernization program, phase I (alterations to buildings Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 16, and 25, and connecting cor- 

5. Portland, Oreg...... Sr 55 1, 889. § ridor, general site work and outside utilities). : F : ; +a . 
Tomah, Wis--. -| 1,176 1, 230. New dining hall and kitchen and connecting corridors (to replace existing nonfireproof dining hall and kitchen 

building). 

17. Tuscaloosa, Ala 313.9 | Expand and modernize present laundry facilities, 

18. Waco, Tex , 613. Do. ; s 

19. Wood, Wis , 34 313.9 a electrical distribution system, convert to alternating current, and replace elevators in buildings 

os. 20 and 43, 





1JIn addition to specific items listed above, each project covers any necessary ad- in this proposed program are completed, standards of affected hospitals though 
Just ments and related work to permit the rehabilitated or modernized facilities to tie improved will still in most eases be below those approved for our new hospitals, 


in with and function as an integral part of existing plants. Even after all projects 2 Total estimated cost rounded off to $20,552.7. 





for 
Ist 
in 





1956 
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Veterans’ Administration fiscal year 1957 major alterations, improvements, and repairs program request 





















hydrocarbon and oxidizing gases, and trash. 


Hospital type 
and number of 
constructed Total esti- 
X ; beds (June 30, mated cost 
Project location 1955) (thousands Brief project description ! 
of dollars) 
Num- 
ber Type 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
GYOne TOU: oo sce50nca0s. | Si Seed coca 3 $4, 447.0 
i. (arti GUE aes sen Ace chs feseeeccs 300.0 | Administrator’s discretionary project funds. 
S Waribuns Gn: cn anc seek le Sanes oof ok Len eee 927.0 | Correction of fire and safety hazards (phase V of interim patients protection program). 
3. Albuquerque, N. Mex.-..-- 500 GM 131.3 | Addition and alterations to building No. 1 to expand present inadequate central sterile supply service. 
* Alervandris, D6. W225. 555.57 913 | GM 149.3 | Modernization program, phase III (alterations, building No. 1; replace elevator, building No. 2; addition to 
corridor between buildings No. 2 and 3). 
B: AWATING, PORE. os secs 156} GM 38.6 | Manager’s quarters and single garage. 
6. American Lake, Wash-_.---- 904 NP 241.5 | New chapel building. 
ec et ee 1, 632 NP 95.2 | Detention screens for buildings Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 (to replace existing diamond mesh grilles which are in a 
. deteriorated condition). 
Bate PEE ee ce { 1 = ume i} 165.4 | Alterations and addition to building No. 14 (to provide garage, guardhouse, and fire station). 
ee | 250 | GM 142.2 | Underground electrical distribution system. 
16. BGstin: Weees 5 a cccascse. 941| GM 39.2 | Relocate and expand research laboratory (to provide adequate space for medical research). 
eo Se 1, 719 ME 62.1 | Air condition operating suite, building No. 58. 
2. Fort Harrison, Mont-.-.-.--- 262} GM 28.3 | Elevator, building No. 47 (to eliminate hand carrying of supplies to 2d floor of warehouse, and to permit better 
utilization of storage space). 
Ta ROEM nue hen ce ecuee ee csne 3,092; GM 12.6 | Surface drainage and resurface roads. 
14. Indianapolis, Ind_.......--- 486; GM 39.8 | Enlarge parking facilities (to alleviate critical shortage of parking space). 
15. Iowa City, Iowa........-.-- 484; GM 14.8 | Additional parking facilities (to alleviate critical shortage of parking space). 
16. Lexington, E-y....:<....<.: 1, 216 a 30.7 | Regrading and paving parking areas. 
i{ 1,842 VP 
17. Los Angeles, Calif.........-. 1,403 | GM | 218.0 | New incinerator (of suitable size to handle station refuse and eliminate smoke nuisance). 
2,370 | DOM 
8. Louisville, Ky..-..<..<2.-n< 494 | GM 18.9 | Additional parking space (to alleviate critical shortage of parking space). 
19. Louisville, Ky. (VARO)....!.------- RO 55.5 | Air cool 5th floor. 
0). Marion, Ind. o.oo. 2... J, 650 | NP 133. 8 oo elevator, buildings Nos. 16, 20, and 25 (with new elevators capable of safe and efficient handling 
of traffic). 
Bi.  MAOMINONO 28s Fa secon 1,965] NP 100.0 | Water connection charge. 
22. Northampton, Mass__.....- 933 NP 38.6 | Detention screens, building No. 4 (to eliminate future injuries to patients from broken glass in suicide attempts: 
| and to reduce extensive maintenance from glass breakage and insect screen damage). 
be. OULWOON, BEG scicccenccccke 316 | TB 119. 9 — =e (replace and improve existing boilers and auxiliary equipment which is badly 
eteriorated). 
i. Phoenie, Aviv... 2-55.4..005- 2 GM 57.4 | Addition to building No. 1 (to provide adequate space for receipt and storage of supplies). 
25. Providence, R. I x | GM 36.7 | Additional parking area (to alleviate critical shortage of parking space). 
Bi, Oi j GM 19.9 | Alterations, isolation ward, building No. 1 (to provide septic technique facilities for entire isolation ward and 
increase capacity from 5 to 6 beds). 
Si: MORMUEG, Vices cnc accases , 06 | NP 163.8 | Addition and alterations to warehouse building No. 15 (to provide adequate storage space for items other than 
| subsistence, and consolidate supply activities located in 5 buildings into 2 buildings). 
28. Rutland Heights, Mass_..-- 615 TB 210.4 | Boiler plant improvements, building No. 22 (replace present wornout boilers with 3 new boilers equipped with 
| | automatic controls and rnodernize boiler plant electric system). 
0. Ban Teeny PP) Ree cock cx; 200 | GM 27.8 — for Government vehicles (to protect vehicles from heavy winds, rains, temperatures, and corrosive 
effect of salt air). 
30. Shreveport, La_.......-...- 449; GM 39.2 | Alterations for mycology and TB laboratory; isolate electric circuits to operating room, building No. 1, and 
install explosion-proof electrical outlets and emergency generator. 
31. Somerville, N. J. (VASD)_.|-------- SD 19.5 | Alterations and automatic fire sprinkler system, building No. T-83 (for flammatory storage, etc.). 
32. St. Cloud, Minn...........- 1, 37 NP 105.8 | Electrical changes, building No. 1 (and install explosion-proof electrical outlets and emergency generators 
sewer connection charge). 
Be; BOTMINOS IN. Tics cceden sss 488 | GM 153.3 | Animal laboratory (new building to provide animal quarters and laboratory facilities for station medical 
—- and training program). 
in . 100} GM 9° ydraulic elevator for surgical service (to eliminate the hazard of transporiing surgical patients up and down 
34. Temple, Tex_...-.--.------- i 350 | DOM } 32.9 long ramps or stairs). = 
33: Togas: AIAMNS: . < . cecceseccc 851 NP 33.8 | Construct 300,000 gallon water tank to supplement present water supply and provide adequate storage to 
eliminate intermittent danger due to insufficient water pressure for normal hospital use on 6th floor of 
building or for use in case of fire. 
9 
36. Wadsworth, Kans..-...-.-- { : po oot \ 190.0 | Modernize inadequate refrigeration systems and facilities and improve inadequate street lighting. 
37. West Haven, Conn.....-.-- 872} GM 158.3 | Animal laboratory (new building to provide animal quarters and laboratory facilities for station medical 
research and training program). 
38. West Roxbury, Mass_.....- 304 QM 49.7 | Aaditions and alterations to garage, building No. 10 (to provide adequate space for housing and servicing sta- 
tion vehicles, i. e., stock and parts room, wash rack, grease rack, etc.). 
39. Wilmington, Del. .......-.- 320 | GN 22.8 | Construct minor addition adjacent to main hospital building to provide adequate and safe storage space for 

















' In addition to the specific items listed above, each project covers any necessary 
adjustments and related work to permit the altered, improved, or repaired facilities 
to tie in with and function as an integral part of existing plants. 
of projects may be anticipated as a result of changing conditions during the year 
Fxperience has shown that there will be emergencies and changes in requirements 
that ean neither be forecast nor reasonably estimated in advance. 


The Primacy of Strategic Air Power Has 
Yet To Be Fully Recognized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Armed 
Services Committee, under the most able 
leadership of Mr. Vinson, has performed 
a splendid task in its report on the pro- 


any major alterations, improvements, or repairs (nonbed) project fs started, tt will 
be subjected to a thorough screening to establish the priority and the fact that it 
is necessary. Even after all projects in the proposed program are completed, 
standards of affected hospitals though improved, will still, in most cases, be below 
those approved for our new hospitals. 

3 Total estimated cost rounded off to $4,147.0. 


Some substitutions 


However, before 





posed naval shipbuilding and conversion 
program: for fiscal year 1957. I would 
like to commend the committee and ex- 
press my conviction that its members 
have been guided by the principle that 
this country must be provided maxi- 
mum military security if it is to suc- 
cessfully resist Soviet aggression. 

In considering this proposed program, 
however, it is imperative that we review 
it not only in terms of the needs of one 
service but that it be studied in rela- 
tionship to the overall military require- 
ments of this country. One statement 
contained in the report of the commit- 


tee might well be rephrased to read: 
“The basic consideration in the prepara- 
tion of a military program is, of course, 
the maintenance of the security of the 
United States. This requires a dynamic 
military program which, naturally, must 
take into consideration the overall mil- 
itary capabilities of unfriendly powers.” 

It is unfortunate, but a review of the 
report on this program does create the 
impression that here in one neat pack- 

ge is a military panacea that will take 
care of all of this Nation’s security needs. 
The fact of the matter is, however, that 
here in this second decade of the atomic 
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air age and some 5 years after the first 
Soviet nuclear explosion, the primacy 
of strategic air power has yet to be fully 
recognized by many in whom the se- 
curity of the country is invested. 

The disquieting disclosures of Admiral 
Burke of recent Soviet naval growth and 
her achievements in the development of 
new naval weapons is indeed sobering. 
Yet air power and the Air Force, because 
it is inherently capable of operating any- 
where and at anytime and because it is 
not restricted by the definitive bound- 
aries of land or sea, flies over those very 
same weapons that are a threat to our 
naval supremacy. The very barriers 
that in times past have hindered and 
restricted the movement of surface forces 
are today neutralized because of air 
power. 

In the near future we can expect to be 
called upon to consider the requirements 
of the Air Force for the coming fiscal 
year. In so doing, it is important that 
we realize that, regardless of what action 
we take here today on the naval ship- 
building program, the common denomi- 
nator of our strategic and our military 
discussions must be the fact that air 
power is the dominant factor in modern 
war. Our security and civilization as we 
know it is entirely dependent upon the 
state of readiness and degree of modern- 
ity of our Air Force. 

Reported qualitative and quantitative 
improvements in the Soviet air force 
have become distressingly evident. The 
adequacy of the presently contemplated 
137-wing Air Force has now become 
problematical. Even this planned level 
of Air Force readiness may not be pos- 
sible, in view of the handicaps imposed 
by current limited Air Force operating 
funds. It faces a similar difficulty in 
fiscal year 1957. This is all the more 
serious when we consider that, except in 
the category of medium-range bombers, 
the Soviet Union has overtaken us in all 
categories of warplanes, 


Unquestionably, long-range airpower, 
whether it be strategic or tactical, is the 
most portentous single fact of modern 
life. It has given the free world a true 
and trusted defense. Our strategic Air 
Force has prevented postwar Europe 
from falling an easy prey to Communist 
pressures. It has proven to be the sole 
factor responsible for forging the system 
of alliances that have united most of the 
free nations of the world. 


It is a fact that American airpower 
has pointed at the very core of incipient 
aggression. Surprise Soviet attack no 
longer remains inviolate against retal- 
iation. 

Whether American nuclear airpower 
will succeed in remaining an effective 
tool for the prevention of war depends 
entirely upon this Congress. Based upon 
our actions alone, the Soviets can be 
made to realize that they cannot defeat 
the United States or if they irrationally 
decide to attack us there will be little 
chance of forestalling even more devas- 
tating counterblows. 

The price we will pay for these mea- 
sures will not be small but the cost of an 
atomic holocaust directed against this 
country would be incalculable. 
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Americanism Script of Ruth Miller Steese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Dr. Ruth Miller Steese, past 
department president of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, Mifflinburg, Pa., de- 
livered a very important radio address 
on January 28, 1956. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICANISM SCRIPT OF RUTH MILLER STEESE, 
Past DEPARTMENT PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
LEGION AUXILIARY, MIFFLINBURG, PA., JAN= 
UARY 28, 1956 


With the opening of this new year of 1956, 
newspapers and magazines, radio and tele- 
vision have iterated and reiterated a few 
potent words of one of our great living Amer- 
icans. The words are, “if we remain strong.” 

To historians interested in words and their 
impact and influence upon the present and 
the future, based upon the authoritative 
findings of the past, these words are dyna- 
mite, they are consolation, they are heart- 
warming words of encouragement. 

Today, the 28th of January, we stand in 
the very midst of anniversaries, of names and 
dates which should be carved permanently 
in the hearts and minds, in the very lives of 
every true American. 

Benjamin Franklin, the godfather of our 
country, born in Boston, January 17, 1706. 

George Washington, the Father of Our 
Country, born on the Bridges Creek Planta- 
tion, Westmoreland County, Va., February 22, 
1732. 

Abraham Lincoln, the savior of our coun- 
try, born in Hardin County, Ky., February 12, 
1809. 

Due to the fact that for 1 entire year, we 
shall be observing the 250th anniversary of 
the birth of Benjamin Franklin, we can be 
pardoned for speaking of him at greater 
length than of the other two equally eminent 
Americans. Franklin has merited many 
titles, including “the first civilized Ameri- 
can” and “the father of all Yankees.” One 
author asserts that Franklin possessed “the 
most eminent mind that has ever existed in 
America, a mind that moved with perfect 
ease to its countless tasks.” 

Another has spoken thus: “Franklin 1s 
the most complete and the most charac- 
teristic of Americans. Washington is re- 
mote; Jefferson belongs indubitably to the 
18th century; John Adams is pure Yankee; 
Hamilton never accepted his adopted country 
and never understood it. But Franklin could 
fit into American life at any point, in any 
decade, and accept it all cheerfully enough 
and set about improving it with efficient 
amiability; he is as contemporary as today’s 
newspaper, as entertaining, as informative, 
as indispensable, and, in the best sense, as 
commonplace.” 

These three Americans, Franklin, Wash- 
ington, and Lincoln, are noted for the ver- 
satility of their accomplishments and their 
abilities. 

Franklin, the eldest, was an editor and 
publisher, a writer and a printer; he was a 
soldier, a legislator, and a statesman; he was 
a scientist, an inventor, and a philosopher. 

Washington was not without his diversi- 
fied interests and capabilities. He presented 
a magnificent figure on horseback and ex- 
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celled in all sports. He earned the rank of 
lieutenant colonel at the age of 22. At the 
age of 28, he was elected to the house of 
burgesses, and when the time came to elect 
deputies to the First Continental Congress, 
he ranked third among the seven elected 
from Virginia. 

When during the Continental Congress, it 
became necessary to elect a Commander in 
Chief to lead the small band of 2,000 Colonial 
soldiers, Washington was the unanimous 
choice. As he reviewed the motley array 
of poorly clad farmers, shopkeepers, back- 
woodsmen, etc., he spoke these signnficant 
words, “They are now the troops of the 
United Provinces of North America; and it is 
hoped that all distinctions of Colonies will 
be laid aside; so that one and the same 
spirit may animate the whole, and the only 
contest be who shall render, on this great 
and trying occasion, the most essential serv- 
ice to the great and common cause in which 
we are all engaged.” 

Lincoln did not possess the distinguished 
appearance of the exceptional ‘lineal and 
educational background of George Wash- 
ington. His tools represented the crudities 
of sheer dire poverty, but the product of 
his mind found no superior at any time or 
any place. A rail splitter, a nature lover, 
a mighty reader; a legislator, a debater and 
a soldier— 


“Chosen for large designs, he had the art 
Of winning with his humor, and he went 
Straight to his mark, which was the hu- 
man heart. 
Wise, too, for what he could not break, 
he bent.” 


As we ponder on these great Americans, 
we realize that their challenge to activity, 
to leadership and to accomplishment is very 
similar to ours but expressed in a different 
terminology. Where we today “sound forth” 
with the words “if we remain strong,” 
these representatives of two vastly different 
generations, rallied behind the single word 
“united.” 

The colonists under the leadership of 
such patriots as Washington and Franklin 
suddenly and unexpectedly became citizens 
of the various newly created States. They 
just as speedily became those persons re- 
ferred to in that newly created Constitution, 
those to whom these words refer, “We, the 
people of the United States of America,” a 
new term, the United States of America. 
They were not merely the citizens of the 
newly created States but they were the citi- 
zens of the very new United States, the 
United States of America. 

Their thoughts were reflected even in 
their music. ‘Hail Columbia,” written by 
Joseph Hopkinson, the Pennsylvanian, and 
first played in 1789 when Washington went 
to New York to be inaugurated, incorporated 
these words: 


“Firm, united let us be 
Rallying round our liberty.” 


The words of this song were penned not 
long after Franklin wrote a speech to be 
delivered at the Constitutional Convention, 
a speech intended to sway the wavering dele- 
gates into signing the brandnew, the in- 
fant Constitution, the Constitution of the 
United States. Consider his well and aptly 
chosen words: 

“On the whole, sir, I cannot help express- 
ing the wish, that every member of the 
Convention who may still have objections 
to it, would with me on this occasion doubt 
a little of his own infallibility, and to make 
manifest our unanimity, put his name to 
this instrument.” 

The words “to make manifest our una- 
nimity” are very logical, a very reasonable, 
a very practical way to say, let’s be united. 

In a letter to Horace Greeley in 1862, 
Lincoln wrote: ‘My paramount object in this 
struggle is to save the Union.” 
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Through this brief analysis of some of the 
highly pertinent doctrines of these American 
immortals, we have striven to impress upon 
you the fact that they lived and preached the 
principle, the creed, the belief in unity and 
in strength. Every thought and act were di- 
rected to make manifest the dogma of 
unanimity. 

Today, if we as Americans remain strong 
and if we as alert citizens make manifest the 
doctrine of unanimity, we in these United 
States of America will travel far in 1956. The 
task is not easy but it is surmountable. We 
would not urge anyone to forget or lay aside 
his personal, his political, and his spiritual 
tenets. ‘Those if sincere are inherent. But 
no American is infallible, no American. 
Franklin, when the very fate of our infant 
Constitution was at stake, dared to call on 
all the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention to doubt a little of their own in- 
fallibility. Can we with sincerity observe the 
birthdays of these men who gave to us and 
saved for us, these United States of America 
and, at the same time not accept their chal- 
lenge, their challenge to help America, these 
United States of America, remain strong; 
their challenge to us to manifest a spirit of 
genuine and sincere unanimity. 

At the recent dedication of a memorial to 
one of the distinguished four chaplains who 
went down on the steamship Dorchester, 
February 3, 1943, this thought was expressed 
as the sentiment that these men would like 
to convey to us, today, and I quote: “Ours 
was a unity that transcended all differences. 
Ours was a unity that was not uniformity. 
Ours was a unity that strengthened within 
each of us every worthy individual loyalty 
of family and of faith. Ours was a unity 
that, at its highest and its best, is the United 
States of America. To this unity, in which 
we died together, we call upon you of all 
faiths, of all racial strains, and of all eco- 
nomic conditions, to live together, to live 
together that those who died shall not have 
died in vain.” 

To such a type of unity, a unity that tran- 
scends all differences, Benjamin Franklin, 
George Washington, and Abraham Lincoln 
gave their lives. With faith in them and the 
doctrines they instilled, and with national 
unity, national unanimity as our slogan, 
American in 1956 shall be on the march. 








Resolution Favoring Pest Mosquito Re- 
search Adopted by Illinois Mosquito 
Control Association, Urbana, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have printed a resolution 
adopted by the executive committee of 
the Illinois Mosquito Control Association 
on January 12, 1956, at Urbana, Il, fa- 
voring the enactment of legislation for 
pest mosquito research: 

“RESEARCH ON PEST MOSQUITOES 

“Whereas the Conference of State and 
Territorial Health Officers meeting at Wash- 
ington, D. C. on November 8, 1955 and the 
American Public Health Association meet- 
ing at Kansas City, Mo., on November 16, 
1955, and the Florida Anti-Mosquito Asso- 
ciation meeting at Clearwater, Fla., on De- 
cember 2, 1955, did each express concern re- 
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garding the mosquito problems of the Na- 
tion and by passage of resolutions requested 
that a comprehensive program of research, 
demonstration, and technical consultation 
be undertaken by the United States Public 
Health Service for the purpose of developing 
better techniques for controlling pest mos- 
quitoes, and on January 9, 1956, a bill known 
as Senate bill 2870 providing for the estab- 
lishment of such a comprehensive program 
was introduced in the Senate of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas such a comprehensive program 
would importantly benefit the aims and ob- 
jectives of the Illinois Mosquito Control 
Association thereby enhancing the physical, 
mental, and social well-being of the people 
of Illinois, as well as those people of ail 
States with such problems: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Illinois Mosquito Con- 
trol Association in executive session at Ur- 
bana, Ill., on this 12th day of January 1956, 
does hereby support the above national 
movement and urges the adoption of Senate 
bill 2870 providing for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of research, demonstration, and techni- 
cal consultation in controlling all mosqui- 
toes that affect the health, comfort, and wel- 
fare of the Nation.” 

The above resolution was unanimously 
adopted on January 12, 1956. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary, Illinois Mosquito Control 
Association. 





Cincinnati Branch, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Cincinnati branch, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
wrote me regarding two legislative mat- 
ters in which the association is deeply 
interested. One of these is an amend- 
ment to the bill providing for Federal 
aid to school construction which would 
deny funds to States which continue to 
practice segregation. The other measure 
is one which would give stronger assur- 
ances of civil rights. 

Upon receipt of my reply, in which I 
set out my stand on these two matters, 
the president of the Cincinnati branch 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People sent me the 
following letter: 

CINCINNATI BRANCH, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
January 30, 1956. 
Hon. Wiiu1aM E. HEss, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hess: This acknowledges receipt 
of your letter of January 24, in reply to two 
letter from,me, one requesting your support 
of a clause in the imminent school-con- 
struction bill to deny funds to those States 
defying the Supreme Court order to desegre~ 
gate, the other requesting your active sup- 
port of stronger civil-rights legislation to 
prevent the recurrence of such atrocities as 
the Till and other murders in Mississippi. 

Permit me to'thank you for your clear and 
unequivocal stand on both very important 
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issues. We are aware of your having once 
sponsored antilynching legislation and we 
are grateful that you pledge your whole- 
hearted support of similar legislation soon to 
be introduced by Representative Diccs, of 
Michigan. 

Also, we thank you for your forthright 
statement that you believe that Federal 
funds should not be granted to States which 
practice segregation, and that you shall vote 
in accordance with this belief when the mat- 
ter comes up in the House. 

Sincerely yours, 
WEBSTER W. Posey, 
President. 





Issues Facing the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
coming election raises some monu- 
mental issues which must be determined 
by the voters. Their decision in large 
measure rests upon the record made by 
the respective political parties and the 
men who carry their banners in every 
contest. That decision depends, as well, 
upon the statement of the issues, and 
the public’s grasp of the problems en- 
countered and the answers given. 

Because the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MaGnvuson], put so 
simply and so well many of the issues 
facing the Nation, I request unanimous 
consent to place in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD the message he delivered to leg- 
islative delegates of the CIO steelwork- 
ers, at their January 18 meeting in 
Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

I am pleased and honored to be here at 
your invitation to discuss some of our 
mutual problems. I always feel at home 
with a group like this, because I have 
worked with labor throughout my 25 years 
of public life. 

In a way, our problems are similar. 

When I entered politics as a State legis- 
lator back in 1933, we were in the depths of 
the depression. We were fighting for great 
social reforms. 

For example, I piloted through the legis- 
lature a bill abolishing the poorhouse in 
my State. I participated in drafting one of 
the first old-age assistance laws in the 
Nation. Many of its provisions became a 
model for the national statute. 

We were fighting to save people’s homes— 
we were fighting for FHA—for federally in- 
sured bank deposits—for the Wagner Act— 
for a square deal for the people—for a 
square deal for the farmer- 

We were successful—over the constant 
opposition of the Republican Party and 
their financial backers. 

Since that time a whole new generation 
of young people have become eligible to 
vote—are participating in the political life 
of the country. They take for granted 
many of the things we fought and bled for. 

The problem of a man in political lfe is 
to reach these people—to make them under- 
stand that the things they now enjoy did 
not just happen. 
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It took leadership—statesmanship—and 
the willingness to put your political neck 
on the block. These things did not just 
happen—they happened because we be- 
lieved in them and fought for them. 

In labor, too, you have had problems. 
Many of the rank and file simply take for 
granted the present-day wage scales, work- 
ing conditions, and the protection written 
into law. 

Because these things are in existence— 
are enjoyed by the rank and file—they are 
apathetic. Their attitude is—they will 
always be there. 

You and I know that is not true. It isa 
continual fight to maintain the gains labor 
has won—it is a continual fight to make 
further progress. 

For example, in my State this fall, there 
will be a “right to work initiative” on the 
ballot. “Right to work” is a misnomer— 
it is a slogan dreamed up by the Madison 
Avenue advertising boys. It has public 
appeal—but you and I know it would set 
labor back for 30 years. 

We will defeat that initiative—but it is 
going to take work—and you people here 
must somehow make the rank and file 
realize what they have at stake. 

The same people who have sponsored 
these right-to-work measures across the 
country are in large part the people who 
financed the Republican Party. They have 
been clever—they have organized the drive 
around the local front—but behind that 
front stand the boys with the money bags, 
who have never been for labor. 

I don’t like to inject politics into a meet- 
ing like this, but I feel you want me to 
speak to you frankly—and I must say, in 
all sincerity, we are dealing with a big-busi- 
ness administration. 

The executive branch of this Government 
is riddled with corporate executives—from 
the Cabinet on down. Now, there is noth- 
ing wrong with the corporate executive— 
but I raise the question whether just one 
segment of our economic community should 
have such a dominant voice in policies and 
programs that affect all the people. 

Suppose we Democrats win the election 
in 1956—and I am convinced that we will. 
Then suppose that we proceeded to set up 
an all-labor Cabinet. 

Suppose we make John L. Lewis Secretary 
of Labor, that we make Dave Beck Secretary 
of Commerce, that we appoint Walter Reu- 
ther—and I have just the job for him—Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
s0 on down the line. 

Can you hear the screams that would go 
up? People would say we were crazy. Labor 
itself would not stand for such a program— 
labor would not let itself be put in that 
position. 

Yet in reverse, that is exactly what this 
administration has done. They have made 
it a big-business Cabinet and big-business 
Government—and those who are not cor- 
porate executives are either lame ducks or 
retired generals. 

Our Government is too one-sided and the 
effects of that are beginning to show up 
on the economic scene and I think—in the 
long run—it spells economic trouble. 

There are three great economic groups in 
this country—the farmer, the wage earner, 
and our corporate or business structure. 

For sustained prosperity—for economic 
stability—these three great segments must 
move aiong tegether. Each must obtain its 
balanced and equitable share of the Nation's 
income, 

Now what has happened since this admin- 
istration took over? 

The farmers’ income has been cut by over 
$6 billion. Corporate income—business in- 
come—has gone up about $6% billion. 
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The wage earner is just treading water. 
His wages have gone up a little, but prices 
have gone up 2 little and he is just about 
where he was in January of 1953—-maybe a 
little worse off because his wages don’t buy 
quite as much. 

The farmer is in trouble—and he repre- 
sents a great reservoir of purchasing power 
in our Nation. The income—the money— 
through profit, is piling up at the corpo- 
rate end of the scale. 

We Democrats always operated on the 
principle that if the wage earners and the 
farmers have purchasing power, business 
will do all right. 

Farmers’ and the wage earners’ dollars 
are spent for a thousand different things and 
that spending keeps the wheels of the busi- 
ness community turning. 

The Republicans and their backers have 
always operated on the trickle-down theory. 
I just don’t believe it will work— 

Unless we can get these three great eco- 
nomic groups moving back on the road to- 
gether, we are heading for real trouble— 
in my opinion. 

Just a word now about some of these 
terrible New Deal laws we heard so much 
about in the 1952 campaign. 

I defy anyone in this room to point to a 
single New Deal law—social security, FHA, 
unemploymént insurance—that this admin- 
istration has changed. 

No; they don’t change the law—they don’t 
make a frontal attack. They whittle at these 
gains by subterfuge and backdoor methods. 

The favorite technique is to appoint a 
man to administer the law who does not be- 
lieve in it. 

You know what they have done to pack 
the Labor Relations Board—what they have 
done to the Federal Power Commission— 
what they have done to the Federal Trade 
Commission. They picked a man to be Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission who 
had spent 25 years of his life fighting with 
the Federal Trade Commission as the legal 
representative of some of the biggest firms in 
the country cited for violations. 

You do not have to change the law. You 
can get an administrator who does not be- 
lieve in it. 

I think labor has a terrific stake in the 
coming election. 

The Madison Avenue boys can dream up 
slick slogans—but slogans are no substitute 
for performance—and in this administra- 
tion there is a veritable chasm between what 
they say and what they do. 

No Republican administration—to my 
knowledge—ever helped the trade union 
movement. On the contrary—they have 
subtly sabotaged it. They may play you for 
votes but they don’t believe in what you 
are trying to do for the average man. 

They believe in the specific privilege few-— 
at your expense. 

It has been a pleasure to be with you 
tonight. My final admonition is to be 
vigilant—be militant—and give your people 
the facts. 


The Meaning of Interposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1956 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled “What Does _ Interposition 
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Mean,” written by John Temple Graves, 
and published in the Birmingham Post- 
Herald of February 4, 1956. Dr. Graves 
is one of the great columnists of this 
country, and his article is very interest- 
ing. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THIS MORNING 
(By John Temple Graves) 


“They might as well try to dip the Atlantic 
dry with a teaspoon.” 

What does “interposition” mean? 

Today it means “null and void” in Ala- 
bama, “illegal encroachment” in Virginia, 
simple protest in other Southern States. 

Strictly and historically, it is the assertion 
by a State of a sovereignty not surrendered. 

John C. Calhoun called it “the negative 
power—the power of preventing or arresting 
the action of the government—be it called 
by whatever term it may—veto, interposition, 
nullification, check or balance of power— 
which in fact form the Constitution.” 

None of the Southern States taiking inter- 
position seem to have decided exactly what 
they mean or to be prepared to implement 
@® meaning. Yet “interposition” means 
something. 

With it are to be understood all the other 
measures against Supreme Court encroach- 
ment on rights of States and Congress, it 
seems to me—school placement laws, the 
three-way school plan, the private school one, 
the not-guilty jury verdict plan, the legal 
obfuscations, hairsplittings and delay, and 
the now innumerable citizens’ councils. 

Interposition is all the ways the South 


- can conceive of saying it will not submit to 


integration of its public school masses in 
what it deems plain violation of the Consti- 
tution. be 

It is Mississippi’s new Governor, James 
Plemon Coleman (“the calmest, least ractal- 
istic of the five candidates,” Time called him) 
declaring that “those who propose to mix the 
races in our public schools might as well try 
to dip the Atlantic dry with a teaspoon.” 

Interviewed over NBO a few days after the 
first desegregation decision in 1954, this 
writer predicted that “the decision has tor- 
tured the Constitution, and the South will 
torture the decision.” 

That is another definition of interposition. 

If there is a constitutional crisis—and 
there is—it isn’t because Alabama has called 
the decision null and void, and Virginia has 
called it illegal. There is constitutional 
crisis because, in calm and sorrow, the South 
is refusing to mix its school masses. 

Interposition was proposed first and most 
famously, of course, in the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions of 1798 against the 
Federal sedition law. 

Written by Thomas Jefferson for Kentucky 
and James Madison for Virginia, the resolu- 
tions avowed that in the event of a “delib- 
erate, palpable and dangerous” exercise by 
the Federal Government of powers not grant- 
ed to it by the Constitution, the States “have 
the right, and are in duty bound, to interpose 
for arresting the progress of the evil and for 
maintaining, within their respective limits, 
the authorities, rights and likerties apper- 
taining to them. * * *” 

After reading the speech entitled “Inter- 
position: The Barrier Against Tyranny” de- 
livered in the House January 25 by Congress- 
man JOHN BELL WILLIAMs, I marvel that so 
scholarly, thrusting and competent an ef- 
fort, impressive with legal and historic refer- 
ences, should have been dismissed by a part 
of the Nation’s press as ignorant, emotional 
“southern oratory.” 

Or rather, I do not marvel. Mr. Wr.1amMs 
is from the ceaselessly libeled State of Mis- 
sissippL 
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Congressman Jack Brooks, of Texas, and 
His Subcommittee on Special Govern- 
ment Activities Reflect Credit on Con- 
gress by an Able, Dignified, and 
Effective Use of the Investigative Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
resignation of Mr. Mansure as the head 
of General Services Admiinstration was 
brought about by the investigations 
made by the Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Operations, chairmaned by Con- 
gressman JACK B. Brooks, of Texas. The 
Washington Post of February 8, 1956, in 
an editorial pays a very high tribute to 
Congressman Brooks in the conduct of 
that investigation, describing it as “most 
able, dignified, and effective.” The edi- 
torial goes on to state that “this kind 
of supervision of executive agency con- 
duct is one of the most important uses of 
the congressional investigating power. 
He and his subcommittee have made a 
real contribution toward that end.” We 
all know that some investigations have 
not merited this kind of praise, which 
makes it all the more important to call 
it to the attention of our colleagues. I 
join with the Washington Post in com- 
mending Congressman JAcK Brooks, of 
Texas, and his subcommittee, on their 
excellent work conducted in the best 
traditions of the exercise of the congres- 
sional investigating power. Members 
of the Subcommittee on Special Gov- 
ernment Activities are JACK BROOKS, 
chairman, Texas; LESTER HOLTZMAN, New 
York; JoHN E. Moss, Jr., California; 
Henry S. Reuss, Wisconsin; PORTER 
Harpy, JR., Virginia; R. WALTER RIEHL- 
MAN, New York; J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
California; and Otro Krvuecer, North 
Dakota. 

The editorial is as follows: 

PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INTEREST 

Whatever may be said in extenuation of 
Edmund F. Mansure’s official conduct, the 
fact remains that he was guilty of an indis- 
cretion that ended his usefulness to the ad- 
ministration. By his own admission, he 
allowed political favoritism to enter into con- 
tracts falling under the supervision of the 
General Services Administration which he 
headed. “Practical politics,” he said in his 
testimony before the House Government Op- 
erations Committee, dictated that a major 
brokerage contract should not go to a firm 
that did “not help this administration get 
into office.” Personal friendship with Mr. 
Mansure, moreover, did not appear to be any 
handicap in obtaining business in connec- 
tion with the GSA. 

Mr. Mansure’s behavior was, to say the 
least, exceedingly obtuse. Like former Air 
Force Secretary Talbott and former Federal 
Buildings Commissioner Strobel and former 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner Cross, 
Mr. Mansure seemed to have no real aware- 
ness of his obligation to keep his private in- 
terests wholly divorced from the public in- 
terest. This kind of obtuseness is peculiarly 
unbecoming in an administration which 
campaigned for office in part on a pledge to 
“clean up the mess in Washington.” The 
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prompt resignation of these officials was 
indispensable to maintenance of the stand- 
ards the President has set. 

Representative Brooks’ subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, which uncovered Mr. Mansure’s indis- 
cretions, conducted its investigation in a 
most able, dignified, and effective way. This 
kind of supervision of executive agency con- 
duct is one of the most important uses of 
the congressional investigating power. “I 
hope,” said Mr. Brooks in commenting on 
Mr. Mansure’s resignation, “that this will 
result in a more efficient and economical 
administration of GSA.” He and his sub- 
committee have made a real contribution 
toward that end. 





President Eisenhower Takes Lead in 
Putting Highway Program on Right 


Track 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
February 2, 1956, edition of the San 
Francisco Examiner carried an editorial 
crediting President Eisenhower with 
putting the road problem back on the 
bipartisan track. 

The editorial, entitled “Ike Saves 
Road Bill,” recognizes the statesmanlike 
action by the President in agreeing to a 
compromise approach because he real- 
izes the necessity of putting an expanded 
highway program into motion as expedi- 
tiously as possible. 

Better and safer roads and highways 
should not be made a matter of partisan 
politics. Everyone is affected, and con- 
cerned. I decried the maneuvers which 
led to defeat of the highway bill last year, 
and I trust that the President’s lead will 
result in this must legislation being 
enacted promptly. 

The -editorial, which I desire to in- 
clude with my remarks, is as follows: 

Ime Saves Roap BILui 

In agreeing to a Democratic “pay-as-you- 
go” Federal highway bill, President Eisen- 
hower put the road problem back on the bi- 
partisan track from which it had sadly wan- 
dered. 

He gave up his own bond financing plan 
because, in the words of GOP Minority Lead- 
er JOSEPH W. MARTIN: 

“The President wants roads. 

“He thinks it is very imperative for the 
safety of the Nation as well as for the prog- 
ress of the country. 

“We concluded we did want a highway bill. 

“We wanted roads as fast as you can get 
them and, therefore, we would go along 
with a@ pay-as-you-go system.” 

This statesmanlike action by the President 
makes all the difference in the world in 
estimating the chances of passage of an ade- 
quate highway bill in the present session of 
Congress. 

Without such administration support, all 
highway legislation was in grave peril. 

With the backing of the President, the 
Democrats who are writing the legislation 
In the House will be able to count upon Re- 
publican support when the bi]! comes to a 
test on the floor. 
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It was precisely the lack of Republican 
support last year that started the landslide 
of votes against the highway bill. 

Now both parties can take credit for the 
passage of a good bill and both can shoulder 
the responsibility for the tax increases that 
will be needed. 

And a great deal of the credit for the bill 
will have to go to President Eisenhower. 

His willingness to abandon his own posi- 
tion in the greater interest of the better 
roads movement is what will make passage 
of the legislation possible. 





American Participation in International 


Trade Fairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
just today introduced a bill. recom- 
mended by the executive branch, which 
includes a vital provision to enable the 
President of the United States to secure 
the further participation by our country 
in foreign trade fairs. 

I regard this as one of the finest types 
of investments in our overseas activities. 
Through our participation, we are tell- 
ing and selling the free enterprise story 
to the world. American products and 
services, produced by the genius of the 
system of private profit and initiative, 
are being demonstrated to the peoples of 
the world and, in particular to the 
businessmen of the world. 

The response throughout our country 
to our trade-fair work has been most 
encouraging. A number of enthusiastic 
articles have appeared in the Nation’s 
press. I have in my hand several such 
articles. ‘The first is from the Reader's 
Digest, issue of December 1955, entitled 
“the U.S. A. Goes to the Fair.” 

The second is from the famed maga- 
zine, the Rotarian, written not only by 
a Rotarian himself, but by a man who, by 
virtue of his position in the Department, 
is in one of the strongest possible posi- 
tions to appraise the effectiveness of our 
fair participation. I refer to Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks’ able associate, Hon. Wal- 
ter Williams, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

I send to the desk the texts of these 
two articles and ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the Appendix 
of the ReEcorp. I trust that they will 
help highlight the need for prompt and 
favorable action on this phase of the 
legislation which I have introduced to- 
day. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Reader’s Digest of December 1955] 
THE U.S. A. GOES TO THE Fair 
(By J. D. Ratcliff) 

In Bangkok, Thailand, a 2,000-seat theater 
was jammed day after day with people who 
came to see the wonders of Cinerama. In 
Bari, Italy, farmers listened fascinated while 
a six-foot wooden chicken, with egg-produc- 
ing organs exposed, gave a tape-recorded 
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lecture on modern poultry practice. In 
Bogota, Colombia, throngs jostled around a 
stand offering free ice cream made from sur- 
plus powdered milk from Wisconsin. The 
United States was going to the fairs—the 
world trade fairs—and registering a smash 
success. 

Each year there are something like 130 
large fairs, ranging from the giant Inter- 
national Trade Fair in Paris, with nearly four 
million visitors, to the agricultural fair at 
Verona, Italy, which attracts about 130,000. 
Totally unlike United States State and county 
fairs, the trade fairs are market places where 
new goods are displayed, where businessmen 
go to buy and sell. 

Although United States businessmen long 
ago saw the wisdom of buying space and dis- 
playing goods, the United States Government 
stood aloof until 1954, when President Eisen- 
hower reviewed some distifrbing facts. Since 
the war, Russia and her satellites had par- 
ticipated with spectacular exhibits in 133 
fairs. Personable young Chinese sipped tea 
with German businessmen; Russians talked 
the virtues of Soviet tractors; Czechs demon- 
strated heavy machinery and spoke of boom- 
ing production. The impression was left 
that the United States was too busy prepar- 
ing for war to take part in such peaceful 
pursuits. 

President Eisenhower decided to correct 
this. He earmarked $2,250,000 from an 
emergency fund to be spent at trade fairs to 
“put the United States in the best possible 
light overseas.” 

The Departments of Commerce and State 
and the United States Information Agency 
drew the planning job. ‘There were two 
main objectives: To sell the idea that this 


Nation’s vast industrial production is the 
result of a free-enterprise systemhn, and to 
stress trade as a two-way affair. 

To direct the program, the Commerce De- 
partment borrowed Roy A. Williams, New 


England industrialist and executive vice 
president of Associated Industries of Mas- 
sachusetts, who recruited a team of archi- 
tects, designers, idea men. With only 3 
months to design and build an exhibit for 
the fair at Bangkok, where a year earlier 
Russia had taken first prize with a costly 
and elaborate pavilion, Williams chose Fruits 
of Freedom as the United States theme. The 
exhibit would emphasize ways and means by 
which United States industrial techniques 
could help lift living standards in the east. 
Cinerama was an added eye catcher. 

Russia had 242 crates of murals on the 
Bangkok fairgrounds—heroic representations 
of Soviet industrial might. Getting wind of 
United States plans, the Russians didn’t 
bother to unpack them. They withdrew 
from the fair. 

A similar situation arose in Paris last May. 
When it became clear that the lively United 
States exhibit was almost sure to be the hit 
of the fair, the Russians packed up and 
went home. Altogether, the Soviets have 
withdrawn from five fairs rather than face 
United States competition. 

The United States exhibit, America at 
Home, was the outstanding success at Paris, 
drawing as many as 70,000 people a day. It 
included a five-room house through whose 
open windows visitors could look while 
“Mother” prepared meals in a model kitchen 
equipped with freezer, garbage-disposal unit, 
dishwasher, mixers, and other gadgetry. 
“Father” puttered with the car in the car- 
port, worked with power tools in the home 
shop, broiled steaks on the terrace. But thse 
real delight was the playroom, where chil- 
dren of United States soldiers stationed in 
France concentrated on toys, oblivious of 
the crowds. 

A similar display at the Vienna fair in 
September caused a newspaper to comment: 
“The Americans stole the show. They show 
us how we could live if we had plenty of 
money. But they do it in a way that makes 
us forget we do not have it.” 
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When possible, exhibits are related to local 
problems. Italian farmers are keenly in- 
terested in United States agricultural 
methods. Hence, at the agricultural fair 
in Verona the United States exhibit in- 
cluded a small field of hybrid corn in which 
farm machinery was demonstrated. A 
model cow, cut away to expose internal 
organs, lectured on cow diets that increase 
milk production. 

Spain has always had export difficulties 
with her valuable citrus crop. Fruit is often 
poorly sized and packed. Losses due to 
spoilage are high. For display at the 
Valencia fair the United States imported a 
citrus-packing plant from Lakeland, Fila. 
In a continuous, automatic cperation the 
plant cleaned, sized, and waxed oranges. 
(Waxing retains juice and cuts spoilage.) 
Another exhibit suggested a new market for 
the Spanish and a new market for United 
States machinery: it showed how orange 
juice is extracted, concentrated, and 
frozen—all new to Europe. 

Lately Pakistan, the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of jute, has worried about the grow- 
ing competition of other fibers. Jute is used 
mainly for burlap and coarse sacking. The 
United States exhibit at the Karachi fair in- 
cluded ingenious new machinery which con- 
verts coase jute into a soft fiber—suitable for 
dress and other fabrics. Knitting machines, 
poultry-raising equipment, TV, and a 
fashion show rounded out the lively display. 

The Communists spread the story that 
the United States is planning to hydrogen- 
bomb the world. Atoms for Peace, which 
tells of our peacetime atomic projects, has 
been a key United States exhibit in a num- 
ber of fairs. Including a 30-foot model re- 
actor, mechanical hands to handle “hot” 
atomic materials, and other eye-catching 
displays, it presents the atom as a friend 
of man, the producer of medically useful 
isotopes, the source of curative radiations, a 
future producer of commercial power. 

At the fair at Jakarta, Indonesia, last sum- 
mer the United States exhibit included a 
glass-walled TV studio broadcasting to 24 
receiving sets spaced around the fair- 
grounds—the first TV the country had seen. 
A model train built by Lionel, puffing and 
whistling its way through a maze of tracks, 
gave Indonesians an idea of what a modern 
transportation system looks like. 

At the Berlin fair, hordes of people 
swarmed over from Soviet-controlled East 
Berlin to see the Western World on display. 
Two United States labor unions—the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers and the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union—pro- 
vided a stirring rebuttal to the Communist 
story that the American worker is the slave 
of a capitalist economy. Pictures showed 
union health centery camps, clubs; explana- 
tory material told about the wage scales, 
pension plans, and arbitration procedures. 

In state-controlled stores in Communist 
East Berlin shoddy clothing brings sky-high 
prices. On living models at the Berlin fair 
@ large United States clothing chain dis- 
played a complete winter wardrobe for a 
family—mother, father, two children. A 
large tag carried the price of each garment. 
Total cost of outfitting a family: About 3 
weeks’ pay for an American carpenter. To 
East Berliners this was an impressive dem- 
onstration of the fruits of free enterprise. 

The key part of every United States ex- 
hibit is a trade mission—a six-member panel 
(usually), drawn half from the Department 
of Commerce, half from industry. These 
men answer questions about buying goods 
from the United States and about exporting 
to the United States market. In 8 fairs last 
spring such panels handled a total of 26,000 
queries. 

In Hanover, Germany, the woman owner 
of a linen shop seeks and gets information 
about importing the bath towels displayed 
in the model United States home. In Salo- 
nika 2 dealer wants the agency for a small 
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~tractor. He is put in touch with several 
makers. At Cologne a grocer wants floor 
plans of American supermarkets. Several 
United States firms can supply them. 

Such advice often bears immediate fruit, 
advantageous to all concerned. At Milan an 
Italian was interested in exporting ceramics, 
Two Americans interested in importing ce- 
ramics happened to be present. They got 
together on the spot. 

This American readiness to do business 
now has been impressive. At the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair at Lyon, France, Red China 
had a lavish display of motorcycles, saxo- 
phones, heavy machinery—much of it clearly 
handmade. When asked about prices and 
delivery dates, the Chinese were noncom- 
mittal. It became apparent that the goods 
displayed were pure propaganda, not for sale. 
Meanwhile, the United States trade panel 
was doing a land-office business—a fact duly 
observed in the French press. 

Trade panels occasionally get hecklers. A 
man with clear Communist leanings de- 
nounced the group in Hanover: the United 
States was interested only in war, he said, 
not in helping people. Panel members ques- 
tioned the man about his interests. He was 
an out-of-work salesman of household ap- 
pliances. It was arranged for him to get 
the agency for a United States refrigerator. 
The line went well, he prospered, and has 
altered his political outlook. 

By next July 1 the United States will have 
been represented in 34 fairs. No one will 
hazard a guess as to how much trade has 
directly resulted, but Roy Williams is sure 
that the small investment has been repaid 
many times over. The business world ap- 
parently agrees. The year before official 
United States participation at Bangkok there 
were 47 American industrial exhibitors. This 
year there were 140. At Hanover the num- 
ber increased from 13 to 47; at the giant 
Milan fair from 571 to 700. 

Thirty million people are expected to see 
our exhibits this fiscal year. “They will all 
go away,” says Williams, “with a new real- 
ization of what free enterprise in a democ- 
racy really mcans.” 

{From the Rotarian magazine of December 
1955] 


Ir’s Farm WEATHER 


(By Walter Williams, Under Secretary of 
Commerce) 

(Walter Williams has been United States 
Under Secretary of Commerce since 1953, 
Before that he was a businessman in Seattle, 
Wash., engaged in real estate and insurance, 
He is a former president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, and a past 
president of the Rotary Club of Seattle.) 

Just a year ago the United States, in coop- 
eration with industry, launched a global- 
wide trade-fair program “to tell adequately 
the story of our free-enterprise system and 
to provide effective international trade pro- 
motion cooperation,” in the words of Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Uncle Sam’s first exhibit in the trade-fatr 
movement last December in Bangkok, Thai- 
land, showed that we were really in business 
to sell the American way of life; how the 
United States operates under a free political 
economy and how our productive capacity is 
dedicated to peaceful purposes and the prog- 
ress of free nations. 

Eager throngs flocked to view American 
trade exhibits, See Yourself on TV exhibits, 
the movie This Is Cinerama, latest model 
automobiles, and farm equipment. More 
than 140 American firms exhibited their 
products under the general theme The Fruits 
of Freedom. 

Many Americans will recall the Bangkok 
event. They will remember the difficulties 
encountered before opening the first United 
States exhibit—difficulties of time, inexpe- 
rience, and weather. A typhoon’ even 
threatened to wreck a ship bringing vital 
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displays. Even so, they will recall with sat- 
isfying memories of being awarded Bangkok’s 
first prize, of meeting thousands of Thai- 
landers, and of strengthening the ties of 
ade. 

vine that opening event of the United 
States Department of Commerce’s interna- 
tional trade-fair program, it is estimated 
that 15 million people have seen joint 
industry-Government exhibits in 16 fairs 
during the first or “crash” year of our pro- 
gram. Almost double that should see the 
second year’s program since it will be prin- 
cipally in the heavily populated Near and Far 
East sector. 

Record turnouts have been reported this 
fall in Djakarta, Indonesia; Stockholm, Swe- 
den; Karachi, Pakistan; Salonika, Greece; 
Bari, Italy; Vienna, Austria; and Berlin, Ger- 
many. It is also estimated that more than 
25,000 firms representing 10 countries asked 
business questions of United States trade 
missions during the spring fairs. And 5,000 
of them had consultations ranging from 15 
to 45 minutes to help them in their problems 
of import, export, licensing, etc. 

Far more impressive than mere figures, 
though, are the personal results. Let us take 
the Frankfurt, Germany fair, of which Kartl 
T. Steidler, director of the foreign section 
of the fair, said: “The American exhibit has 
been the highlight of the National Pavilion 
section. Tremendous interest.” 

Last March, 70,000 Germans strolled 
through the portals of the United States 
main pavilion; its theme was America at 
Home. Here they saw a completely fur- 
nished full-scale 5-room American home. 
Actors impersonating an American family— 
husband, wife, and 2 children—demonstrat- 
ed what their standard of living meant; 
using the kitchen appliances, tuning the 
television set, and so on. In a separate dis- 
play the Germans saw products used in 
American homes—a magic kitchen, sewing 
machines, refrigerators, gardening equip- 
ment. 

So successful was this exhibit that it was 
repeated in Brussels in April, was requested 
by the Munich Fair officials and by depart- 
ment stores in Sweden, Belgium, and France. 
As a businessman and a Rotarian, I am glad 
to say the United States Government shared 
credit for the show, shared it with private 
businessmen. We would have given a false 
impression if our free-enterprise system had 
been illustrated only by Government. Pri- 
vate businessmen—some of my country’s 
best—freely gave weeks of their time to 
make this exhibit possible. They loaned 
more than 300 products to the display. They 
registered with our information booth, which 
was an integral part of our trade mission, 
and helped answer questions asked by inter- 
ested Germans on doing two-way trade. 

American businessmen called the Frank- 
furt Fair an unqualified success; in 5 days 
more than 1,300 meetings were held with 
German businessmen interested in American 
products. It is interesting to note that 
about one-third of these queries were con- 
cerned with selling to and the remainder 
with buying from the United States. 

The spirit of our private businessmen Jjoin- 
ing our trade mission in answering import 
and export problems of the Germans was 
equalled by a large number of personable, 
Wholesome young American women. When 
the United States exhibit needed more per- 
sonnel to answer the questions, hostesses 
from United States air lines serving the 
Frankfurt area volunteered for duty. A 
German visitor might ask, “Does every fam- 
ily have a power lawn mower?” And & 
pleasant young lady could tell him from her 
Own experience, “My father does, but our 
next-door neighbor doesn’t.” 
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The official United States exhibit at Frank- 
furt, which is characteristic of all American 
pavilions at international trade fairs, was 
organized to give two kinds of information. 
First, we helped visitors who wanted to buy 
United States products they saw on display; 
we put them in touch with United States sup- 
Pliers and gave them useful information 
about purchases. 

The second part of our message broke with 
tradition. It was directed to the European 
seller rather than the consumer. We tried 
to explain to this European exporter how 
he could sell more goods to United States 
buyers. We explained our marketing tech- 
niques, the preferences of United States 
housewives for certain kinds of packages, and 
other useful facts. So that this information 
would be to the point, our trade missions had 
gone to Germany several weeks before the 
fair opened, to talk with German business- 
men at trade meetings and conferences. 
From them we learned what kind of ques- 
tions to expect and what sort of information 
the Germans would find of help. Our trade- 
information centers also had on display all 
sorts of American trade magazines, direc- 
tories, Government publications, and vari- 
ous data about the American market. What 
were questions like? 

Well, a German businessman from Cologne 
nad seen the model of a United States super- 
market. “Is this setup the usual one in your 
stores?” he asked. It was. He learned that 
canned goods are usually kept in one place, 
meats in another, dairy products in an- 
other. “Could I have a floor plan of such 
an arrangement?” he asked. He got one. 

A woman manufacturer of novelty playing 
cards wanted to know whether she should 
export her wares to the United States. 
“Every novelty store in the United States 
has cards like those,’’ said the United States 
consultant. “But those’—he pointed-to an- 
other design, facsimilies of 14th century 
playing cards—‘‘are individual. Try export- 
ing those to the U.S. A.” 

The success of this two-way message was 
so great that it has been applied at succeed- 
ing fairs. We feel that American exhibits 
should be far more than a national boast. 
Or, put in terms familiar to all Rotarians, 
we believe in genuine International and 
Vocational Service. 

Records clearly show that businessmen in 
other lands agree. Merchants and manufac- 
turers in Paris, Lyon, Verona, Valencia, Pa- 
lermo, Hanover, Tokyo, Stockholm, Vienna, 
Berlin, Djakarta, Karachi, Salonika, and New 
Delhi have shown enthusiasm about cur cen- 
tral exhibits and trade missions. 

One French businessman drove 100 miles 
for a 10-minute trade-mission interview. He 
said he was completely satisfied with his 
journey. Another Frenchman remarked that 
while he had to wait 2 hours for his inter- 
vieyw—there was quite a long line, about 
76,000 crowded the American pavilion—he 
found the information well worth his while. 
Several of the foreign countries have re- 
quested the trade missions to return at their 
expense, So well were they received in their 
advice-giving. 

A measure for the success of these face-to- 
face talks can be found in Tokyo’s first great 
trade fair last May. Japanese manufacturers 
negotiated 265 technical licensing agreements 
with United States firms. Who can ques- 
tion the mutual advantage of such trans- 
actions? The American companies are re- 
warded for their research; the Japanese com- 
panies open profitable new markets and 
create new jobs. 

To accommodate the many persons—more 
than 20,000 visited daily for a total of 200,000 
during the fair (May 5-18)—the American 
exhibit at the Japanese Fair was opened to 
the public for a period of 2 weeks after the 
fair ended and drew several! thousand visitors. 
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The Economic Journal of Japan sponsored an 
exhibition of 28 of the American products 
in a tour of the cities of Osaka, Nagoya, Fu- 
kuoka, Sapporo, Sendai, and Kanazawa. This 
was done with the support and cooperation 
of the economic section of the Japanese For- 
eign Ministry. 

We have tried to keep local interests in 
mind even with our exhibits themselves. In 
Djakarta, Indonesia; Karachi, Pakistan; and 
New Delhi, India, for example, we produced 
those countries’ first televison shows. Local 
talent and American films were shown over a 
closed-channel circuit. 

So popular has been this first demonstra- 
tion of television that it was necessary for 
the American programs to end half an hour 
before closing time so Officials could clear 
the fairgrounds for the day. In Karachi, 
where the fair had been delayed a week 
(until September 16) because of the heavy 
damage wrought by rain and monsoon, the 
huge crowds at the American show, view- 
ing it on the twenty-four 21-inch sets scat- 
tered throughout the fairgrounds, created a 
problem to other nations. According to a 
newspaper report, their outdoor displays were 
blocked off by the backs of hundreds of fans 
getting their first glimpse of television on the 
American screens. 

Do we hope someday to sell television 
equipment to the Asians? Certainly, we hope 
so. And, so they can afford it, we also hope 
to buy more products from their fast- 
developing lands. While on television, the 
Morning News, of Karachi, on its editorial 
page, had this comment: “Participation of 
the United States for the first time in the 
Pakistan International Industries Fair has 
enabled the people of Pakistan to view that 
dream invention of modern times—the tele- 
vision.” 

In such hopes we see a basic and worthy 
motive for trade fairs: the mutual exchange 
of products, services, and ideas. Such was 
the one reason for the trade fair that Sido- 
nius Apollinaris reported in Brue, France, 
in A. D. 427. Such is a motive in the young 
international fair in my home city of Seattle, 
Wash. But trade is not the only motive. 
Since that unrecorded day when a farm girl 
put a flower in her hair to attend the first 
fair on earth, there has been a social motive. 

Folks do not long remain strangers in the 
exciting atmosphere of a fair. Exchanging 
praises and problems, the businessmen at- 
tending the 100 or more international trade 
fairs each year are widening their under- 
standing. When we see excellent products 
made in other lands, our own competitive 
instincts are stimulated. And from sharp, 
honorable competition comes greater gain 
for all; on that point my own free country- 
men are solidly united. 

This month, crowds of citizens in many 
parts of the world will file through fair- 
grounds of other lands. Thousands of them 
will be viewing the million dollars’ worth 
of products loaned by more than 1,200 pri- 
vate United States companies, small and 
large. 

In New Delhi they will see the largest 
atoms-for-peace exhibit we, or anyone else, 
ever assembled. In Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
they will examine a model 175-acre United 
States-style farm, a United States voting ma- 
chine and voting booth. In Bogota, Colom- 
bia, the story of antibiotics and their con- 
tirbution to mankind and in_ Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic, the story of agriculture, 
coffee, and cotton will be told through ani- 
mated exhibits. 

The exhibit of products of American indus- 
try, dedicated to peace, demonstrates the 
vital arteries of economic development with- 
out which no nation can prosper. Our trade- 
fair program is another step promoting 
friendship and commerce and meeting other 
nations’ needs for two-way trade. 
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The American People Save Confidence in 
President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I desire 
to include an editorial from the January 
30, 1956, edition of the Petaluma (Calif.) 
Argus-Courier. 

Entitled “After 3 Years, Ike Is Still 
Popular President,” this editorial is an 
expression of the confidence that the 
American people have in President Eisen- 
hower. It was 3 years ago last month 
that he was inaugurated as President of 
the United States, the highest honor 
that the people of this country can confer 
on a fellow citizen. 

President Eisenhower, during his 3 
years in office, has earned the confidence 
and high esteem in which he is held. 
Under his leadership we have achieved 
peace, and the highest degree of peace- 
time prosperity ever enjoyed in the his- 
tory of our country. 

He is a man of outstanding ability, 
dedicated to the tasks of the presidency 
which he approaches with dignity and 
firmness of purpose. The people like the 
results. 

I consider it a distinct honor to be serv- 
ing on the same team with President 
Eisenhower, and I commend to this body 
the following editorial: 

AFTER 3 YEARS, Ike Is STILL POPULAR 
PRESIDENT 


Three years have gone by since President 
Eisenhower was inaugurated, and he still 
seems to be at the height of his popularity. 
In the 3 years the American people have had 
@ chance to weigh his administration, and 
to determine what kind of a President he 
has been. If popular opinion polls accu- 
rately reflect the feelings of the American 
public, then President Eisenhower enjoys 
such confidence as the American people 
have given to few Presidents. 

In the past few days there have been cele- 
brations all over the country honoring the 
President. To be sure they have been Re- 
publican celebrations. But there is evidence 
to believe that many others would have 
joined in paying their respects to a popular 
President. Certainly the reaction of the 
people, not only in the United States, but 
in other parts of the world as well, at the 
time of his illness, indicated in what high 
esteem he is held. 

As General Eisenhower, he had led the 
American people successfully through a 
great war. As President Eisenhower, he has 
devoted himself just as intensely to peace, 
at the same time preparing our defenses 
against the prospect of another war. But 
it is as a man intensely dedicated to the 
preservation of peace that he has earned 
the esteem of the American people and the 
respect of the peoples of the free world. 

In the domestic realm, his policies are 
generally credited with the enormous pros- 
perity that the country is now enjoying. He 
tends to be a liberal in matters concerning 
the individual, a conservative in matters 
concerning the Government. He is a man 
of decency and sincerity, and he has stamped 
these qualities on the public life of the 
country. He has brought a feeling of unity 
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to the country, after a period when ex- 
tremists were stirring up angry currents. 

The President has his critics in both 
parties. There are some Republicans who 
think he is too much of a Democrat. There 
are Democrats who claim that he benefits 
from the “illusion” rather than the fact 
of peace and prosperity. But he stands 
above the criticisms as a man whom the peo- 
ple like. And if he should decide to run 
again, his adversaries would have a hard 
time proving that the peace and prosperity 
we now enjoy are an “illusion.” 

The people have watched President Eisen- 
hower perform the functions of his office for 
3 years. They still like what they have seen. 


Vital Void Is Apparent in Public Works 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to have 
printed in the Recorp an article appear- 
ing on Saturday, January 25, in the Sac- 
ramento Bee entitled “Vital Void is Ap- 
parent in Public Works Policy”: 

ViTaL Vorp Is APPARENT IN PUBLIC WORKS 
Po.Licy 


The fallacy in the national administra- 
tion’s public-works policy, of the Federal 
Government building only thcse projects 
which private or local interests are unable 
or unwilling to construct, has been exposed 
dramatically by the flood disasters of the past 
year in the Northeast and West. 

The fallacy stems from the fact the Fed- 
eral Government and the private interests 
have totally different approaches to the mat- 
ter of building dams on the rivers. 

Whereas the Government concerns itself 
primarily with constructing the huge multi- 
purpose dams to provide flood control, irriga- 
tion, power generation, recreation, and other 
benefits, the privately owned utilities are in- 
terested in only one thing, and that is the 
generation of electric power. 

In the West the crying need is for all of 
the benefits which the Government’s great 
multi-purpose projects like Shasta and Fol- 
som can provide. 

By reason of their sizes and the nature 
of their operation, dams constructed only 
for power generation do not measure up to 
the full potential of the big multi-purpose 
dams designed to meet all of the needs of the 
area with respect to flood control and water 
conservation. 

Nor, in fact, should the power companies 
be expected to build structures to provide the 
maximum in flood control and water conser- 
vation. 

The point is it would be a shame and an 
improvident misuse of the people’s rivers 
were the Government to waive its responsi- 
bilities to erect a big multi-purpose dam 
whenever and wherever a private company 
proposed to construct a power dam. 

That is precisely what is happening on the 
Snake River in Idaho where the Federal 
Power Commission has granted licenses to 
a private company to erect three small power 
dams on the site of the proposed big Hells 
Canyon Dam which, under Government con- 
struction, would provide flood control, irri- 
gation water, and power for three States. 

Shasta Dam is a striking example of the 
necessity of such multiple-purpose under- 
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takings. Flood waters held back this winter 
will irrigate the arid fields next summer, 
And the power generated there is what makes 
the other benefits feasible. 


A Philosophy of Economic Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from Business Week of February 4, 1956: 


THE TREND—A PHILOSOPHY OF ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


The new economic report of the President 
has a significance that will outlast any im- 
mediate arguments about the current state 
of the economy and what—if anything—the 
Government should be doing about it. For 
in this report the Eisenhower administration 
sets forth a thoughtful and eloquent state- 
ment of the principles it has evolved in the 
last 3 years. Moderates of both parties will 
find this a clear and forceful expression of 
the philosophy they live by. 

It is a philosophy of growth—a growth 
that arises from the qualities of the American 
people: “A strong devotion to family life; 
a deep-seated, widespread urge to improve 
one’s position; * * * and the cherishing of 
freedom, independence, and individual initi- 
ative.” An expanding economy, the report 
declares, “is the natural fruit of such a 
people.” 

But it is also a philosophy that recognizes 
that the very qualities that give the economy 
its expansive power make the process of 
growth irregular: Production will periodi- 
cally get out of kilter with sales, or confidence 
will turn to overconfidence and threaten to 
cause inflationary boom, or caution will de- 
generate into pessimism and threaten to 
create depression. 

The administration does not think gov- 
ernment should stand by and watch such 
swings go wild. “We have come to believe,” 
the President’s report declares, “that the 
Federal Government has the capacity to 
moderate economic fluctuations without be- 
coming a dominant factor in our economy.” 

Extremists find this economic philosophy 
incomprehensible and pernicious. One group, 
the arch-conservatives, finds efforts to re- 
strain inflation but the very soul of sound 
national economic policy, but efforts of Gov- 
ernment to curb deflation and depression ap- 
pear to them as a form of ‘‘New Deal” mad- 
ness, &@ presumptuous tampering with the 
divine law of the nfarket. 

The other extremist group, the arch-liber- 
als, broods over the stagnationist tendencies 
of an enterprise economy, wants government 
to be the force that perpetually keeps the 
economy growing, sees little danger in infla- 
tionary tendencies. 

The administration’s economic philosophy 
gets caught in the cross-fire. But the record 
shows that the Administration effectively 
checked the downslied of 1953-54 and turned 
it into the prosperity of 1954-55. Adminis- 
tration policymakers think they can handle 
whatever lies ahead by the same flexible 
methods. 

No one can be dead certain which way the 
economy is now tending. “In a high-level 
economy like ours,” the report declares, “nei- 
ther the threat of inflation nor the threat of 
recession can ever be very distant.” But 
whichever way the trend develops, the Ad- 
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ministration’s philosophy prescribes prompt 
and effective ways of dealing with it. 

“The only rigid rule that we can afford to 
admit to our minds,” said the President, is 
the principle that the best way to fight either 
a recession or an inflation “is to try to pre- 
vent it from occurring.” 





Asian Cultural Exchange 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing by request the summary of an 
interesting program designed to en- 
courage the growth -of knowledge of 
Asian Culture, particularly at the high 
school level. The importance of better 
understanding and greater attention to 
the great world of Asia is so obvious as 
to require no elaboration. Therefore, I 
think the readers of the Rrecorp will be 
glad to know of this activity begun in 
Washington. The article follows: 

ASIAN CULTURAL ExCHANGE 


(By Walter E. Hess, managing editor of 
Student Life) 


In the belief that the increasing impor- 
tance of the Asiatic countries with their 1.3 
billion people in today’s world demands a 
greater understanding and knowledge of 
Asian peoples by the citizens of the United 
States and that a sure and sympathetic 
knowledge of the essential cultural values of 
a nation is gained through acquaintance 
with the arts and crafts of that nation, the 
Asian Cultural Exchange Foundation, Inc., 
has made it possible for schools of our coun- 
try to develop a collection of artifacts from 
Oriental countries. Such a collection which 
a schoo] might have would show the develop- 
ment of art forms within each culture, the 
relationship between cultures, and the reli- 
gious and traditional significance of art 
forms. With such an art exhibit perma- 
nently available within the school, class- 
room instruction in the various subject areas 
can be immensely enriched and vitalized by 
the circulation of these art objects in the 
classrooms of the school. 

Last year five high schools of Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Calvin Coolidge, Dunbar, Eastern, 
Spingarn, and Woodrow Wilson) obtained a 
collection of Asian art and handicraft 
articles. John P. Collins (now retired), 
principal of Eastern High School, when the 
104-piece art exhibit was received at his 
school, termed the collection ‘remarkable and 
a wonderful educational vehicle.” Charles 
S. Lofton, principal of Dunbar High School, 
which has a 135-piece collection, stated: 
“Educationally, we believe that this action 
is most sound. The benefits to be derived 
from the collection will permeate, all areas 
of the school curriculum. I can easily en- 
vision the departments of English, art, social 
studies, and language, both individuaily and 
collectively, benefiting from this gift. It will 
afford stimulation in an area that has been 
largely overlooked. It is my sincere hope 
that this movement will develop and grow 
so that all students in the Nation’s Capital 
and those throughout the United States will 
eventually become united in their awareness 
of the culturai contributions of the peoples 
of Asia.” Vice President Nixon was the 
speaker at the formal opening of the Dun- 
bar exhibit, March 17, 1954. 
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John F. Brougher, principal of Woodrow 
Wilson High School, speaking about the ex- 
hibit in his school, remarked: “One gains a 
feeling about people through the study of 
their creative work that is unobtainable in 
any other way. Our students exhibit a keen 
interest in the pieces, and it is my opinion 
that contacts with these items give them an 
insight into the culture of the people who 
created them that they did not have be- 
fore.” This year some Baltimore, Md., 
schools“are establishing similar exhibits. 

Quite a number of high school principals 
outside of Washington have already indicated 
their interest in establishing a permanent 
exhibit in their schools. This certainly is a 
direct means of rapidly spreading knowledge 
of far eastern culture through the organiza- 
tion of small collections showing cross sec- 
tions of Asian arts and crafts from Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, China, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Korea, Laos, Nepal, Pakistan, Afghan- 
istan, the Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam, 
Tibet, etc. Such diversified and individual 
collections can be owned by any high school 
or library in the United States. 

Student councils, chapters of the national 
honor society, and other school organiza- 
tions could select this as a most worthwhile 
project. A collection with a fairly informa- 
tive cross section of Asian aris and crafts 
can be started with as little as $500. This 
could be added to each year until a collec- 
tion of $2,000 or more wou'd be available for 
supplementing classroom instruction. Cer- 
tainly, this would he an educational project 
from which the schoo! will reap benefits over 
innumerable years. So worthy is the project 
and so appealing has it been to the public, 
that local community organizations and in- 
stitutions should be interested in making a 
collection as a gift to the school. The Ana- 
costia National Bank of Washington, D. C., 
became so interested in the potentialities of 
a collection of this type it is financing the 
cost of one comprehensive collection of some 
200 artifacts through the Asian Cultural Ex- 
change Foundation and making it as a gift 
to its local community high school—the 
Anacostia High School. Without a doubt, 
business institutions in many other com- 
munities could readily be interested in mak- 
ing similar gifts to their local schools. The 
foundation, being a nonprofit organization, 
will, as its treasury permits, add additional 
items to the collection being sent. 

The pictures accompanying this article 
represent a meager sampling of materials 
that are available. The schoo! can send $500 
or more to the foundatio Its personnel, 
with its extensive familiarity with Asian 
culture, will make selections on as broad a 
cross-section basis as the money sent will 
permit. 

However, it is suggested that anv school, 
civic, commercial, or other organizations as 
well as individuals interested should write 
to the foundation of the following address: 
Asian Cultural Exchange Foundation, Inc., 
4700 Morgan Drive, Chevy Chase, Md. Com- 
plete information about the materials avail- 
able and about the services rendered by the 
foundation will be sent upon request. In 
selecting the articles for the collection, the 
foundation works with the principal and 
the teachers in a school in order that the 
collection will be most usefully tied in with 
Class instruction in practically any course 
in the school. It is important to Know that 
gifts or donations made to the Asian Cul- 
tural Exchange Foundation, Inc., are tax 
exempt. 

Another service which the foundation {is 
including is that of providing names of Eng- 
lish speaking persons in foreign countries 
for high-school students who wish to corre- 
spond to foreign high-school students. This 
project will add additional sources of infor- 
mation on the arts and culture of people of 
ovher nations. 
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The Asian Cultural Exchange Foundation, 
Inc., is in the process of organizing a pro- 
gram of exchanging various items and corre- 
spondence between Asian and American 
schools. Tentative plans call for a kind of 
central post office in the foundation, through 
which United States schools and other groups 
can ship gifts of books, stamps, educational 
materials including laboratory equipment, 
art exhibits, and handicrafts by American 
students to Asian schools in general or to 
specific schools in the Far East. 

The foundation will greatly appreciate any 
of the above items. School yearbooks are 
particularly desired, as they best reflect 
school life in general in the United States. 





The GATT Scheme 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD W. NICHOLSON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Sunday Standard-Times of 
New Bedford, Mass., of Sunday, Febru- 
ary 5, 1956: 

THE GATT SCHEME 

For the second time, President Eisenhower 
has requested Congress to approve United 
States membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. This is the administra- 
tive organ of the General Agreement on Tar- 
ifs and Trade, otherwise known as GATT. 
Congressional resistance to OTC and GATT 
is clearly justified, as even cursory examina- 
tion of the subject indicates. 

From 1945 to 1948, when one-worldism 
had its brief heyday, some State Department 
planners conceived and brought to fruition 
an International Trade Organization. Its 
charter was signed by 50 nations, including 
the United States. It would have set up a 
governing board on which the United States 
would have 1 vote out of 50 plus. The ITO’s 
objective was free trade, through progres- 
Sive reductions of tariff and trade barriers. 

ITO provisions went so far beyond the 
powers delegated to the President, empower- 
ing him to enter into trade agreements, that 
it was regarded as necessary to submit the 
ITO Charter to Congress for ratification. 

Meanwhile, it was decided to enter into a 
general trade agreement with several] coun- 
tries, in 1947. This was GATT, to which 35 
nations adhered, including the United 
States. The ITO was to administer GATT, 
according to State Department plans, when 
the ITO Charter was ratified by a sufficient 
number of nations. 

But Congress recognized ITO as a program 
that viewed nations as units in a worldwide 
master plan, not as individual countries 
working within the framework of their own 
governments. So emphatically did Congress 
repudiate the ITO that its charter was never 
reported out of committee. 

GATT, not having been submitted to Con- 
gress, obviously has no legal standing, but 
still acts as the supreme arbiter of United 
States tariffs and similar matters. It has 
reviewed sovereign acts of the Congress and 
the President; it binds members against 
using import quotas other than in excep- 
tional cases. This is strong action, consider- 
ing that GATT is an illegitimate organiza- 
tion and the Constitution authorizes Con- 
gress to regulate United States commerce. 
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Worse, in 1951, Congress, by law, directed 
the President to withdraw all trade-agree- 
ment concessions from the Communist-con- 
trolled countries. The President signed the 
law. 

Yet the United States had to wait for ap- 
proval from GATT before it applied this law 
to Czechoslovakia, a GATT member which is 
Communist controlled. Thus Congress is 
deprived of its constitutional powers because 
the State Department wants to use tariffs as 
diplomatic pawns. 

The State Department denies the United 
States is bound by GATT or that GATT has 
the power of review over the United States. 
The latter denial was repudiated by the 
1951 precedent, now established; Americans 
already have permitted GATT the power of 
review over its affairs. As for the former, if 
the United States is not bound by GATT, why 
not submit GATT to Congress for ratifica- 
tion? 

Submitting OTC to Congress is mere sham. 
It contains only the administrative fea- 
tures of GATT without its substance; yet 
congressional approval of OTC would give 
GATT the stamp of legality without having 
to put it before Congress. And GATT is 
essentially the same thing as the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization which Congress 
refused even to consider. 





A Cost of War 





SPEECH 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I received one of those general 
information pamphlets from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. It was full of 
statistics, and not easy reading, but the 
title caught my eye. “Cost of War,’ it 
read. At long last, I said to myself, the 
powers that be are beginning to recog- 
nize veterans’ benefits for what they 
are—nct charity, not a handout, but a 
“cost of war.’ 

Obviously this isso. The cost of a vet- 
erans’ program is just as much a cost 
of war as the planes and ships and shells 
that were hurled at the enemy. And 
they should be viewed in the same spirit 
of urgency and Sacrifice as are other 
more readily recognizable war costs. 

I have often repeated a phrase which 
I think sums the situation up pretty 
neatly. “Veterans do not create the wars 
which create veterans.” This is a one- 
package answer to those critics who com= 
plain that there are so many veterans 
we should do something about cutting 
down the cost of their benefits. The care 
of these men and women is an aftermath 
of war, and directly although belatedly 
a cost of war. 

All the weteran did was win that war. 
If he had not, we would not have a na- 
tion, rich and strong and powerful 
enough to give the veterans a helping 
hand, or to look after the well-being of 
any of its citizens, for that matter. 

The number of men and women who 
have been aided in one form or another 
by our veterans’ program is very impres- 
Sive. But so is the number of veterans. 
Over 16 million Americans participated 
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in World War II alone, and over 15 mil- 
lion of these are living today. Then, 
almost 5 million more entered service 
after Korea and over 4 million of these 
are with us today. 

America did not lose by coming to the 
aid of these men and women. The 
7,800,000 veterans who received educa- 
tion and training benefits will, by 1970, 
have paid the entire cost of that program 
back, because they have with their edu- 
cation reached an income level at which 
they are paying an extra billion dollars 
a year in Federal income taxes. 

Veterans have purchased 4 million 
homes under the loan-guaranty pro- 
gram. Did that hurt America? Can you 
imagine what an influence that has had 
on our postwar and our present pros- 
perity? And do not forget that these 
homeowners pay their communities and 
States real-estate taxes. 

Many prominent economists actually 
feel that the veterans’ program helped 
prevent an economic crisis after World 
War II by stimulating civilian demand. 
The benefit to the Nation did not stop 
there, however. Now that the couniry is 
desperately in need of engineers, scien- 
tists, and doctors, where would we be 
without the 145,000 engineers, 744,000 
scientists, 63,000 doctors, 238,000 teach- 
ers, 700,000 mechanics, and 380,000 con- 
struction workers trained under the GI 
bill? 

Two weeks ago, I had the warm satis- 
faction of introducing a bill which is 
most essential to the continued progress 
and security of our Nation. It would 
extend the education benefits of the GI 
bill to peacetime veterans. In my view, 
this bill should encourage enlistments in 
the Armed Forces, encourage the post- 
service training of urgently needed scien- 
tists and engineers and, at the same time, 
show the veteran he is not forgotten. 

This is one ccst of war which is a lot 
easier to take than some of the others. 
It is always repaid—and with heavy 
interest. 





Common Termination Date of Shoreside 
Labor-Management Agreements 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement of the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee regarding a pos- 
sible agreement on a common termina- 
tion date of shoreside labor-management 
agreements of the east and west coasts 
is of great significance. It has been 
established that lack of such a common 
expiration date has been detrimental to 
the maritime industry. I understand all 
parties, except the New York ship opera- 
tors, have assured Chairman Bonner 
that August 1 is a satisfactory date. It 
would be tragic if the latter do not ap- 
prove. 
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In my district in the Pacific North- 
west, intercoastal service has diminished 
until this important segment of trans- 
portion is almost a thing of the past. I 
have felt a common anniversary date of 
labor agreements is a necessary step 
toward restoration of such shipping sery- 
ice. 

I commend the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner] for his action 
and express the hope a final understand- 
ing wiil soon be consummated. It is un- 
thinkable that the New York operators 
would fail to approve this agreement. 





: Doubts About the Budget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a growing belief among Mem- 
bers of Congress that the budget for 
fiscal year 1957, recently submitted, has 
several serious weaknesses. It errs on 
the side of allocating too little to such 
things as supersonic aircraft, guided 
missiles, and atomic power. And yet if 
we are to hold our lead against the Rus- 
sians, it is to these items that we must 
give most serious attention. In this race, 
however one defines it, we simply can- 
not afford to fall behind. 

These thoughts are expressed very 
ably in an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of Janu- 
ary 24, 1956, under the title, “We Must 
Stay Ahead.” 

The editorial itself was inspired by 
the publication of the 41st annual report 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, currently edited by Dr. Je- 
rome Hunsaker of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The NACA is 
no special pleader for any branch of the 
armed services or for any partisan polit- 
ical interest. As the editor of the Eve- 
ning Star says: 

Its annual report * * * is as objective as 
any such document can be. 


Dr. Hunsaker has said nothing to en- 
courage a belief that we can maintain 
our present position of world leadership 
in the air without a very great effort. 
Dr. Hunsaker said that the decisions we 
make now regarding the extent of our 
research effort may well prove to be the 
decisive factor in this respect— 

At a time when the world is searching for 
the means to an enduring and honorable 
peace, it is vital that we in the United States 
maintain our qualitative lead in aeronautics 
and the resulting economy of effective air 
power. We will do well to remember that 
to maintain such a lead depends on the 
vigor and skill with which we press our 
fundamental and applied research. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I insert in the Appendix 
this editorial from the Evening Star, 
which reiterates my contention that our 
position tomorrow depends on the ac- 
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tions this Congress takes. 
follows: 





The editorial 


We Must Stray AHEAD 


The 41st annual report of the National 
AGvisory Committee for Aeronautics lends 
some perspective to the confused picture of 
American military strength. And the com- 
ments of this group, headed by Dr. Jerome 
Cc. Hunsaker of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, should carry special weight. 
For the NACA cannot be accused of serving 
as special pleader for any branch of the 
armed services or for any partisan political 
interest. Its annual report, one would 
think, is as objective as any such document 
ean be. 

In his letter of transmittal to Congress, 
Dr. Hunsaker spoke of past gains and future 
problems. In his view, the United States 
now enjoys a position “of world leadership 
in the air.” But he said nothing to en- 
courage a belief that we can maintain this 
position without a very great effort. In- 
stead, he said that the decisions we make 
now regarding the extent of our research 
effort may well prove to be the decisive 
factor in this respect. These two para- 
graphs from the Hunsaker letter should be 
of special interest: 

“Today, problems associated with a nu- 
clear engine suitable for aircraft propulsion 
and with an intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile are perhaps the most pressing. An air- 
plane powered by a nuclear engine would 
have range limited only by the endurance 
of the crew. An intercontinental ballistic 
missile traveling at speeds from 10,000 to 
15,600 miles an hour would be extremely 
difficult to intercept. Only seconds would 
elapse between the time such a missile could 
be detected and the time it would reach its 
target. 

“At a time when the world is searching 
for the means to an enduring and honorable 
peace, it is vital that we in the United States 
maintain our qualitative lead in aeronautics 
and the resulting economy of effective air- 
power. We will do well to remember that to 
maintain such a lead depends on the vigor 
and skill with which we press our funda- 
mental and applied research.” 

The encouraging aspect of this comment— 
its suggestion that the Russians have not 
pulled ahead of us qualitatively—is similar 
to a statement made in Oklahoma City on 
January 13 by General Twining, Air Force 
Chief of Staff. General Twining said that 
in quality—quality of planes, weapons, bases, 
equipment, men, and training—we have 
maintained our lead in the air. But he 
added that we are concerned over the rapidly 
improving quality of the Communist air 
force, and he came to this conclusion: “We 
are not in an arms race in the traditional 
sense. It has become a race for quality— 
or better, more effective weapons. Today we 
are in a good position in this race. Our 
position tomorrow depends on what we are 
doing now.” 

In other words, it is the decisions we make 
now which will be critical for the future. 
Are spending and planning to spend enough, 
or too little? Dr. Hunsaker doesn’t say. But 
his letter implies a belief, and General Twin- 
undoubtediy believes, that the 1957 
budget errs on the side of allocating too little 
to such things as supersonic aircraft, guided 
missiles, and atomic power. Of course, the 
President and his advisers disagree, and their 
judgment is apt to prevail. Nevertheless, 
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the difference of opinion, considering the 
area it touches, is a most critical one, and 
Congress should insist on the fullest explora- 
tion and debate of the various points of view. 
For in this race, however one defines it, we 
simply cannot afford to fall behind. 
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Flood Protection Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most urgent and 
important matters before the House of 
Representatives during this session is the 
matter of flood insurance. During the 
last year the need for some such pro- 
gram has become ever more apparent. 
Many of us right here in the House have 
had first hand experiences with the 
tragedy which major floods can bring to 
the areas which we represent. A pro- 
gram for some measure of protection is 
urgently needed. 

The bill which I have introduced would 
establish a Federal Flood Insurance Ad- 
ministration which could issue policies at 
rates within the capacity of property 
owners to pay. The amount of coverage 
authorized would be up to $10,000 on 
1- to 4-family residences, includ- 
ing contents, and up to $100,000 on any 
other single piece of real or personal 
property. Private insurance companies, 
which are presently unable to offer flood 
insurance at a reasonable rate, would 
be assisted by Federal reinsurance to 
provide coverage for loss in excess of 
the limits of the Federal program. The 
program would be financed through 
premium receipts, salvage transactions, 
and borrowing from the United States 
Treasury, up to a limit of $1.5 billion. 
No insurance would be offered under the 
provisions of the bill to cover risks 
which are insurable on reasonable terms 
through private or other public sources. 

The past year has been the most ex- 
pensive year on record in the matter of 
flood damage, but it must not go down in 
history like the previous most expensive 
year, 1951. That was a year which 
prompted Congress to stir a bit under 
the consciousness of a national problem, 
but it failed to take effective action. The 
private-insurance companies state most 
emphatically that they cannot do the 
job. It is up to Congress to act. and the 
time is now. Legislation to bring about 
a Federal flood-insurance program of 
the people at home. This is clearly 
shown by an editorial which appeared on 
February 1, 1956. in the Trentonian, one 
of the leading newspapers in my district. 
I should like to include it here as a part 
of my remarks: 

[From the Trenton (N. J. Trentonian of 
February 1, 1956] 
PROTECTION NEEDED 

A New York engineering firm's prediction 
that New Jersey, Pennsylvania and other 
Northeatsern States must anticipate rains 
and storm tides considerably worse than 
those created last August by Hurricanes 
Connie and Diane underlines the need for 
immediate action on both flood relief and 
flood prevention. 

On the basis of the envineers’ prediction 
of greater disasters, the American Insurance 
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Association reiterates that no form of private 
insurance against flood damage is feasible. 

Therefore, it must be concluded that the 
only possibility of flood insurance lies with 
the Federal Government. Congressman 
FRANK THOMPSON said in his weekly report 
on this page yesterday that many measures 
have been introduced in Congress, one of 
them cosponsored by himself and New 
York’s Senator LEHMAN, and that they have 
been assured high priority in the legislative 
mill. 

It is interesting to note that THompson 
sees no tendency in Congress to insist on 
the passage of any one measure as intro- 
duced. This could mean that the legisla- 
tion which eventually reaches the floor will 
embody the good points of most if not all 
of the proposed bills. 

While insurance of some sort naturally 
takes priority, it goes without saying that 
flood prevention will, in the long run, be 
much more important than relief from losses 
incurred. Support for dams on the upper 
Delaware is growing rapidly, and perhaps 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania can look for- 
ward to the day when the river's newly 
discovered flood potential can be apprecia- 
bly mitigated. Again, it appears that the 
Federal Government must lead the way 
toward that end. 





A Former President Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
speech delivered by our former beloved 
President, the Honorable Harry S. Tru- 
man, in New York City, February 2, 1956: 

I am very glad to be here tonight. I 
always like to come to New York. And, of 
course, New York has a special attraction 
for Mrs. Truman and me now that a certain 
young lady is living here. 

It does my heart good to be here with so 
many wonderful people and fine Democrats. 

When I take a 100K at the Democratic 
leaders here—and all over the country—it 
is easy to see why the Democratic Party is 
getting stronger all the time. And it is also 
easy to see why all the signs point so0 
strongly to a Democratic victory in 1956 

Among our great advantages over the Re- 
publicans is the fact that we have a num- 
ber of men of outstanding character and 
ability who are available to head the ticket. 
Some of these outstanding men are active 
candidates for the nomination—some are 
not. Some of them are here with us to- 
night—some are not. But whether our can- 
didate is here tonight or not, I can tel! you 
this: We are going to give the American 
people a chance to vote for a President— 
and not a regency or a part-time chairman 
of the board. 

The Republicans, on the other hand. are 
desperate. They know they don’t have a 
chance with anyone except Ike; and the 
pressure they are putting on him to run in 
spite of everything is indecent. They are 
in trouble no matter what they do—and I 
wouldn't care very much for their prospects 
in spite of all their money. 
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Now, I want to talk a little about the 
duties of the Democratic Party in the coming 
campaign. 

It is not our duty to win at any price. It 
is our duty to maintain the honesty and 
integrity of our party. I don’t want to see 
the Democratic candidate making any cam- 
paign promises he is not prepared to try to 
keep. In the past 3 years, I have seen Re- 
publican campaign promises not only de- 
liberately broken—but also flatly denied. 
That is not my concept of political mo- 
rality—nor is it the concept which has 
enabled the Democratic Party to endure 
through the years. In the long run, it is 
not the way to win elections. 

Let me.give you an example of what I 
mean. Last month I made a speech in St. 
Paul, Minn. Many of the people in the 
audience were farmers. They had decorated 
the hall with huge signs that said: 

“In Ike we trusted. Now we are busted.” 

Oh, yes, my friends; the loose talk of 1952 
about 100 percent of parity and the glib 
promises about 90 percent price supports 
may have won some votes then. But now 
the chickens are coming home to roost. The 
farmers know that not only have they been 
let down—they have also been double- 
crossed. And you can take it from me—the 
prairies are on fire. And this duplicity is 
not only going to backfire on the Republi- 
cans in 1956—it is going to haunt them for 
years to come. 

The farmers, of course, are not the only 
victims of broken Republican promises. 

here are many others. And don’t think the 
people will forget these broken promises at 
election time. 

I have heard complaints from some of my 
fellow Democrats because the Republicans 
are now copying so many items of our pro- 
gram which they once said they were against. 
But I am not complaining about this. 
Frankly, I think it is a good thing. I am 
glad to welcome the Republicans to the 20th 
century. They have been living in the 18th 
and 19th. 

Sometimes, however, it seems to me they 
may be overdoing it a little. I am con- 
stantly amazed at their claims that they are 
the real authors and champions of various 
New Deal and Fair Deal measures. It used 
to be only the Russians who claimed to have 
invented everything. 

Now that we have come to another presi- 
dential election year, the Eisenhower ad- 
minigtration has finally come out in support 
of several other programs that I recom- 
mended to Congress when I was in the White 
House—such as Federal aid to education, 
better health services, extension of social 
security, and others. Whether this belated 
conversion is genuine, I don’t know. It looks 
to me like death-bed repentance. But at 
least it is a move in the right direction. 
And I think the American voters will be 
able to distinguish properly between those 
who have labored for years for these pro- 
grams for the benefit and welfare of the 
people and those who jump on the band- 
wagon at the last minute for no other 
reason than that of political expediency. 

The thing that worries me most in the 
political scene for 1956 is the shambles that 
is being made of our bipartisan foreign 
pelicy. I believe in a bipartisan foreign 
policy. I tried to practice it. I did every- 
thing I could to keep foreign pclicy out of 
partisan politics. I gave many top positions 
in the State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Defense to Republicans. 

But the Republican politicians brought 
foreign policy into the 1952 campaign in the 
most cynical way. And ever since that cam- 
paign, they have continued to seek a partisan 
advantage in the conduct of foreign affairs. 

They had attacked our foreign policy so 
violently in the 1952 campaign, they were 
stuck with th ganda. They had 
to pretend to our foreign policy 
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whether the change was good for the country 
or not. 

They began by claiming to “unleash” 
Chiang Kai-shek, for no reason in the world 
except partisan politics—and in a state of 
the Union message at that. And they ended 
up having to leash Chiang up again in cir- 
cumstances that made the United States look 
ridiculous before the whole world. This was 
not because Chiang was a menace to anyone, 
but only to save him from disaster—just as 
I kept the Seventh Fleet in the Formosa 
Straits to save him from Mao and Chou, not 
to chain him up. 

They cut down on our Armed Forces— 
in the face of growing Communist strength— 
so they could claim to reduce Government 
spending. When they boast about the re- 
duction, they don’t tell you that every last 
nickel of the net reduction came out of our 
national defense—hbut it did. 

The reduction in our Armed Forces was 
accompanied by talk about “massive retalia- 
tion,” which meant bluff and bluster with 
atomic weapons. This didn't frighten our 
enemies, but it surely did scare our friends. 

Democrats were systematically excluded 
from participating in the administration of 
foreign policy, because the Republicans had 
made political capital of general charges of 
treason against the Democratic Party, and 
they wanted to be in a position to do it again. 

And now, the Secretary of State comes 
along in an authorized interview, boasting 
of his doctrine of massive retaliation, saying 
that we were brought three times to the 
brink of atomic war, describing diplomatic 
Gefeats as diplomatic victories, claiming ad- 
vance where there has been withdrawal, and 
success where the piain result has been fail- 
ure—and on top of all this, so twisting the 
facts of history that he brought dishonor to 
our national reputation for truth and 
honesty. He now wants to change “brink” 
to ‘“‘verge”—but what’s the difference? 

What is the reason for all this? Politics, 
pure and simple. The ignoble and partisan 
use of foreign policy.. 

And what are the results? The results 
have been to dismay our friends, comfort 
our enemies, weaken the position of the free 
world, and drive other nations closer to the 
Communist bloc. 

The situation in Europe is more precarious 
than it has been since 1947. We have lost 
heavily among the millions of uncommitted 
people in Asia. We seem to have no strategy 
for defending the Middle East against Com- 
munist subversion. We watch the Commu- 
nists pour arms into that area—arms that 
may be used in local wars, unless we achieve 
a peaceful settlement that will safeguard 
the independence of the countries located 
there—both the Arab countries and the State 
of Israel. 

And as the world situation wersens, the 
Republican leaders continue their frantic 
efforts to discredit the Democrats, and fail 
to develop new ideas or policies to deal with 
these critical situations. 

My friends, this is not the kind of bi- 
partisanship I believe in. 

I hope that some day the United States 
may once again have a true bipartisan for- 
eign policy. We don’t have one now, and I 
don’t think the best interest of the country 
is served by pretending that we do. 

Remember this—the responsibility for bi- 
partisanship in foreign policy rests squarely 
on the administration in power. It is im- 
possible for anyone else to bring it about. In 
that responsibility, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has failed. 

In these circumstances, 
duty lie? 

I believe that the policies of this admin- 
istration are leading us into a situation of 
growing danger where the balance of 
streneth may shift strongly against the free 
world. Tiuis would be a terrible disaster. I 
think it is our inescapable duty to point out 
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this danger to the American people. If we 
stand quietly by and let the people think 
that all is well, then we will share the blame 
and the guilt. This I am unwilling to do. 

I am glad to see that a number of Demo- 
crats in and out of Congress have been 
speaking up on this subject. They are do- 
ing a great service to our country. 

Our criticism should be responsible. I 
hope it will have constructive results. But 
it must be plain, forthright, and persistent, 
The Republicans will not welcome this criti- 
cism and they will do all they can to silence 
it. They are likely to be pretty nasty about 
it—and their techniques in that regard are 
highly developed. 

But we should not be deterred or fright- 
ened into silence. The national interests 
involved are too vital for us to fail in our 
duty. 

If the leaders of the Democratic Party—in 
Congress and out—will speak out plainly and 
bluntly on this subject in the year ahead, I 
think the results will be very beneficial. If 
the American people are fully informed on 
these matters of life-and-death importance, 
I have no doubt as to how they will re- 
spond. 


Bee Photographer Tells of Rescue by 
Ducks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
herein a column by Mr. Harlin Smith 
which appeared in the Sacramento Bee 
on January 24, 1955, entitled ““Bee Pho- 
tographer Tells of Rescue by Ducks.” 
The column provides a gripping eye- 
witness account of the recent devastat- 
ing floods in northern California: 

BEE PHOTOGRAPHER TELLS OF RESCUE BY DUCKS 
(By Harlin Smith) 


Yusa Crry, Surrer County.—I saw all these 
houses and cars under water, the cars filled 
up inside, and you could see Christmas pack- 
ages floating at the windows. I couldn't 
see inside the cars. I don’t know if anybody 
was trapped in them or not. There were 
people on top of buildings, on little islands 
of high ground, everywhere. A lot of them 
climbed trees. 

PICK UP 34 

The duck I was on with three national 
guardsmen picked up 34 people and took 
them to safety. 

I'll never forget the happy looks on their 
faces when they saw us. The water was any- 
where from 12 to 15 feet deep at the worst 
spots. There were big signboards almost 
all under water. 

In one large residential section the water 
was at the rooftops. I don’t Know what 
happened to the people there. 

Our duck passed over the tops of many 
cars, you could see just the tops of them 
below the water. I have no way of knowing 
if there were veople inside. 

We had reports of people being trapped 
in cars but I couldn’t see far enough through 
the murky water to tell. 

NEVER FORGET SIGHT 

It was a sight I'll never forget. I’ve seen 
lots of disasters but this was the most im- 
pressive thing I’ve ever seen. 

It was especially heart tugging coming at 
Christmas. The streets and houses still had 
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these sodden decorations, hanging. Many 
of them were still lit. Christmas tree lights 
in the windows. And all around was deso- 
lation. 

I boarded the duck at the Yuba City side 
ef the 10th Street bridge from Marysville. 
When we started, they were just bringing 
four people to the bridge approach in a row- 
poat. They were bedraggled, exhausted. 
They were still frightened. You could see 
it in their faces. 

One woman could still smile, though. “TI 
spent the night in this gentleman’s house,” 
she said, “and his wife wasn’t there.” 


AIRCRAFT FILL SKY 


As we drove the duck into the water, the 
sky was filled with every type of aircraft, 
beginning the rescue work. Amphibian 
planes, helicopters and light craft. = 

There were small boats with outboard 
motors appearing out of nowhere, it seemed. 

The city itself looked like nothing but 
empty buildings and water, water every- 
where lapping the sides of the walls. 

Lights were still on everywhere. Street 
lights and in the stores and homes. That’s 
how fast the people had to get out. 


PLOW THROUGH WATER 


Our duck plowed through the water .to 
people stranded wherever we could find 
them. We plucked them off doorsteps, high 
points of ground everywhere. We worked 
for 6 hours picking them up and ferrying 
them to the west side of town. From there 
they were taken by bus to Gridley. 

The 34 people we picked up were still 
stunned, shocked at the suddenness of the 
flood. 

SAFE THROUGH NIGHT 

One woman said that when the ficod hit, 
she yelled to her next door neighbor that 
the water was at the door step, and then 
started to get blankets and food to take with 
her family, and by the time they did that 
and started for the car the water was too 
deep to leave. Luckily their house was high 
enough the water only covered the floor by 
a few inches and they were safe through 
the night. 

Her next door neighbor told me that by 
the time she gathered up her family and 
went to the door, the water was too deep 
for her to leave. 


DRIVES SWIFTLY AWAY 


One man said he was working on the 
levee by the place where the Feather broke 
through. He said he jumped into his car 
and drove swiftly home. 

But by the time he got his family to- 
gether and started to load the car, the water 
was already 3 feet deep and he figured he 
was safer at the house. As it turned out, 
he was. 

RUN TO HOUSE 


One of the first ones we picked up was a 
72-year-old woman and her grandchildren, 
two boys anda girl. The youngsters were on 
the roof and their grandmother on the sec- 
ond floor. The water filled the first floor. 

The grandmother said they had to run 150 
yards from a car to the house when the water 
suddenly swept down on them. 

One of the boys had a cast on his leg, but 
he said he ran with the others. 

The grandmother said she had to leave $70 
in her purse in the car, but 1 boy said he 
stuffed $100 in his boots when they left the 
house earlier. 


PERSUADED TO LEAVE 


At another place a man did not want to 
leave his dogs. His wife persuaded him they 
would be all right and he came with us. 


We saw a cat up on top of a tree. The 


water around it was a good 10 feet deep. The 
cat was curled up ail by itself. 

There was a box nailed to the side of one 
The water was just under the box. 


house, 
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In the box, leisurely scratching himself, was 
@ small puppy. 
DANGER OF FIRE 


At one house three families, men women, 
and children, were so glad to see us they left 
the house with a fire blazing in the fireplace. 
We had to tell them there was the danger of 
fire—silly as it seemed with all that water 
around. 

Another woman left her dinner laid out in 
the kitchen ready to cook. She figured the 
house would smell something awful when 
she gets back, but at that point she did 
not care. 

TRAGIC ACCOUNTS 

We heard accounts of tragic scenes from 
the men on other ducks. 

In one case a father left his wife and baby 
stranded in a tree and swam for help. 

When the duck got there the tree was 
empty. 

In another account a woman climbed a 
tree with her baby. Finally her arms were 
too weak from the cold and exhaustion and 
the baby fell and was swept about by the 
water. 

Small boats tried to rescue the woman, but 
could not get near the tree. Neither could 
the ducks because the current was too swift. 
The men in the other duck do not know what 
happened to the woman. 

CANNOT GO TO RESCUE 


Another thing that hit me and the men in 
the duck I was in was having to leave two 
men stranded in a house across a rapid cur- 
rent from us. We had 30 refugees with us 
and it was too much of a risk to their lives 
to go after the men. 

The two men were waving and signaling 
for help but we had to leave them. I don’t 
know if they got out. 

ONE DUCK OVERTURNS 

The water was calm in some places and 
raging torrents in others. Three ducks were 
damaged. One was overturned by the swift 
water. Another was hurled against a tele- 
phone pole. The third hit a submerged car. 

The duck which tipped over had a refugee 
inside. The refugee was picked up by a heli- 
copter; the crew was rescued later by another 
duck. 

The rescue work the men on the ducks did 
was terrific. It was hard, grinding work and 
dangerous throughout, mainly due to the 
swift water. 

Those men of the 184th Infantry Regiment, 
national guardsmen, deserve a tremendous 
hand. 

GENERATOR BURNS OUT 

Our duck burned out a generator and fan 
belt and broke down after we had the 34 refu- 
gees aboard. 

The current was so swift, we had to put 
all men on the nose of the duck to give the 
driver traction in steering. 

We were in a bad way. We had no radio 
contact. It looked like we’d have to spend 
the night, stranded out there, ourselves. 

Suddenly, around the corner came an- 
other duck—empty, on its way for refugees. 
He got a load quicker than he had expected. 

We transferred our refugees to it, leaving 
our duck’s crew behind, and came out on 
the other duck. 

HARD TO DESCRIBE 

When it was all over, I came out with a 
feeling that—well, it’s hard to put into 
words, 

I felt that with all this tremendous dam- 
age, how anybody ever came out of it alive— 

Well, God must have had a hand in it. I 
can’t put a thing like that into the right 
words. But that’s all I can think, 

It must have been Gold's help. 
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Nutter’s 10 Years at International House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp a splendid editorial tribute to 
Mr. Charles Nutter, managing director 
of International House in New Orleans, 
La., which appeared in the New Orleans 
Item for Sunday, February 5. 

International House has become a fa- 
mous institution of the free world. Mr. 
Nutter has brought to the institution 
great vision and understanding. 

I am particularly pleased to see this 
tribute, not only because of my great 
regard for Mr. Nutter but because of my 
own personal interest in International 
House. 

Back in 1943 I served as first execu- 
tive secretary of this institution, which 
is founded on the concept of mutual re- 
spect between the peoples and nations 
operating through private enterprise and 
not through Government largess. In- 
ternational House has pioneered rela- 
tions particularly between our country 
and the republics to the south of us. It 
has demonstrated the many fields of 
common interest between our countries 
and has aiso opened up new vistas of 
trade and commerce of great benefit to 
all of the nations involved. 

NvutTrer’s 10 YEARS AT INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 

Shortly after 8 o’clock last Wednesday 
morning, Charles Nutter left his home at 
4030 Carondelet, walked over to St. Charles 
and caught a streetcar downtown. By 8:30 
he was at his desk at International House. 

For Nutter it was just another workday, 
and we’re sure he wanted it that way. 

But Wednesday was also his 10th anniver- 
sary as managing director of International 
House—and, it seems to us, an appropriate 
time to take note of a man who symbolizes 
the great international program of New Or- 
leans. 

Too often we take community leadership 
for granted—especially when it’s by those 
who eschew the limelight. 

But one cannot travel very far in this 
hemisphere without hearing admiring men- 
tion of Nutter and of the ever-expanding In- 
ternational House program which he, Wil- 
liam G. Zetzmann, the late Mr. Hecht and a 
number of other Orleanians have so remark- 
ably advanced. 

The Cincinnati! Enquirer recently hailed 
Nutter for having “spearheaded the most 
imposing trade development plan any city 
in America has instituted.” 

He was one of those who long ago recog- 
nized our city’s destiny as a great port and 
as a gateway to the hemisphere. During 
his first residence here he had repeatedly 
urged that the city take advantage of its 
potential. 

As Fortune magazine observed some time 
ago, when the New Orleans program was 
formalized Nutter “was brought back to 
work it out.” That he has done so is, of 
course, @ matter of record. But Nutter is 
less interested in credit than in results. He 
works in the present, looking to the fue 
ture. He is that rare dreamer who performs. 

Six years after he envisioned and proposed 
a Louisiana Purchase celebration, it was a 
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wonderful actuality, participated in here by 
President Eisenhower, some 30 ambassadors 
to the United States and a French mission 
sent especially for the occasion. 

In the last seven year Nutter has organized 
and directed 23 trade missions to Latin 
America and Europe and taken part in most 
of them. 

Under his guidance, International House 
has played a major role in two recent his- 
toric assemblies here—the Inter-American 
Investment Conference and the meeting of 
the Inter-American Press Association. 

James G. Stahlman, Nashville publisher 
and new IAPA president, said he had never 
worked with any one man who had done 
as outstanding a job as Nutter in planning 
such a session. “There has never been a 
meeting like it,” Stahlman added. Suffice 
it to say several hundred North American and 
Latin American publishers and editors re- 
turned home singing the praise of our town. 

For 20 years before coming to Interna- 
tional House, Nutter worked around the 
world as writer and executive for a press 
service—in New Orieans and other major 
United States cities, in Europe and par- 
ticularly in Latin America. 

He has for more than 30 years been a firm 
believer in, and a dedicated worker for, trade 
and cultural exchange as the most effective 
path to world peace. 

Charlie Nutter is dreaming and performing 
more fruitfully than ever. Right now, he is 
trying to promote a 4-year southwide cele- 
bration, with New Orleans as the focal point, 
to mark Dixie’s progress in the 100 years 
since 1865. It’s our guess you'll hear a lot 
more of this in the months ahead. 

As Charlie Nutter begins his second 
decade at International House, we salute 
him and we wish him well in the years to 
come. We in New Orleans are fortunate to 
have him. 


Construction of Government Buildings in 
Large Metropolitan Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, complexi- 
ties of modern living and transportation 
have given rise to many new problems 
with respect to the construction of Gov- 
ernment buildings in large metropolitan 
areas. One of the major probiems is 
that of adequate parking. Some of our 
large cities have already incorporated 
parking provisions into their building 
codes. Unfortunately, however, in the 
majority of cases no such provision ex- 
ists. Consequently, except in instances 
where it is required by ordinance, no 
parking facilities are required in con- 
struction of Federal plants. 

The postal department is presently 
engaged in a large scale new construc- 
tion program with proper parking fur- 
nishing one of the major headaches. Rec- 
ognizing the seriousness of this problem, 
I have introduced H. R. 9135, to provide 
adequate parking facilities for employ- 
ees and patrons where needed in all 
recent, present, and proposed construc- 
tion of postal installations. I hope the 
distinguished Members of this House will 
give this legislation serious considera- 
tion. Traffic conditions in any of our 
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larger cities are a major factor in any 
new construction. 

A case in point is my own city of Seat- 
tle, where the Postal Department has 
just completed construction of a vast 
new postal annex to serve this ever- 
expanding community. This beautiful 
new facility, a source of pride to em- 
ployees and patrons alike, has no park- 
ing facilities of any kind save the sur- 
rounding busy streets and avenues. 
This creates an almost impossible situa- 
tion for literally scores of postal em- 
ployees who for one reason or another 
are compelled to use private cars in go- 
ing to and from their jobs. An equally 
bad situation is imposed on the patrons 
vhom this station was designed pri- 
marily to serve. Every attempt made 
thus far to solve this problem adminis- 
tratively has failed; hence the recourse 
to legislative action. If this legislation 
receives the approval of Congress, which 
I believe it richly deserves, an important 
step forward will have been taken toward 
solving a portion of the complex traffic 
problems besetting our modern cities of 
today. 


Federal Disaster Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. FORAND. Myr. Speaker, under 
leave already granted me by the House I 
include herewith a statement I made at 
the February 1, 1956, hearings of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
urging prompt enactment of legislation 
providing for a Federal disaster program. 

The statement and the discussion I had 
with the committee follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, unless you have lived through a 
flood or a hurricane you cannot appreciate 
what an ordeal it is. 

You read about it and see pictures of it 
and your sympathies are aroused, but to use 
the vernacular, “‘you ain’t seen nothing.” 

Gentlemen, I tell you from personal experi- 
ence, it’s a nightmare. Your morale goes to 
bits and your spirit leaves you. You feel 
for the moment that the end of the world 
has come. 

That, in a few words, is what happened to 
us in Rhode Island last August and again in 
October. It had also happened on several 
occasions in the past. In 1954 the southern 
part of the State was hit badly. In 1955 it 
was the northern part. 

I have here a booklet which records the 
1954 hurricane disaster, and a sheet of pic- 
tures on the 1955 flood. I ask you to study 
these. They wili move you, I am sure. For- 
tunately, we of New England are a hardy 
type of people. We soon regain our com- 
posure and set outo reestablish our homes 
and our businesses, hoping that, without too 
much delay, the Federal Government, the 
only agency able to do go, will take the 
necessary measures to control flood damage 
in the future and establish a program of Fed- 
eral disaster insurance, at reasonable rates— 
and when I say “reasonable rates,” I mean 
ranging anywhere from 50 cents to $1 a thou- 
sand. I say that because I feel that the 
Federal Government itself is the only agency 
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that can help in this case, and with fu)} 
realization that it would be a cost to the 
Federal Government, a cost to the tax- 
payers. But, after all, the taxpayers are now 
footing the bill to a great degree when the 
Federal Government steps in to give relief 
in this type of case. 

I hope that the rates will be reasonable 
and within the means of those who may in 
the future be the victims of natural disas- 
ters so that they may be compensated to a 
degree for their losses and be enabled to 
rehabilitate their homes and their businesses 
rather than have to seek public relief. 

Private insurance companies will not issue 
policies against flood or other water damage. 
It is, therefore, the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to do it, in view of the fact 
that natural disasters know no geographical 
lines. 

When I speak of natural disasters, I mean 
fioods, hurricanes, earthquakes, dust storms, 
tornadoes, cyclones, and so forth, the type 
of catastrophe that the President proclaims 
to be a disaster and orders that the facilities 
of the Government be used to bring relief. 

On January 3, I introduced the bill H. R. 
7897, to provide for Federal disaster insur- 
ance and reinsurance. 

It represents a great deal of study and an 
effort to be practical in approaching a sub- 
ject which I consider most important and 
most urgent. And here I want to pay tribute, 
as: Mr. Dodd did, to the legislative counsel's 
office, because they went out of their way to 
try to put into legislative language the ideas 
that I advanced. 

My bill is intended to have broad appeal 
and thus bring in a larger amount of pre- 
miums to sustain the fund that if the cover- 
age were restricted to one particular type of 
disaster, such as a flood or a hurricane. 

Disasters of different types strike different 
parts of the country and for that reason I 
feel that all the potential victims of disas- 
ters are entitled to, and should be given. an 
opportunity to purchase this type of insur- 
ance. 

In brief, the bill provides insurance cover- 
age against natural disasters, as defined in 
the bill itself, for industrial and commercial 
buildings, homes and household effects. 

Household effects, as you will note in sec- 
tion 3 (11) on page 6 of the bill, is defined 
to mean furniture, furnishings, and equip- 
ment necessary and appropriate for the op- 
eration of a household. It does not include 
objects of art nor antiques, nor negotiable 
papers or bonds, or the like 

No one may obtain insurance or reinsur- 
ance under the provisions of this bill except 
to the extent of his insurable interest, nor 
if such insurance is available to him from 
other sources at reasonable rates. 

The potential liability of the United States 
is limited to not to exceed $500 million at 
any one time, except that on July 1, 1957, 
and on July 1, 1958, the President may. in 
his discretion, increase it by another $560 
million. 

The bill provides that the Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration shall 
administer the program. From time to time 
he is to determine the aggregate amount of 
such insurance outstanding in each geo- 
graphical area of the United States and take 
into account the needs for such insurance 
in each area. 

He shall establish premium rates at the 
lowest practicable level, taking into consid- 
eration the risks involved, and the desirabil- 
ity of providing such insurance at reason- 
able rates shall be uniform throughout the 
United States. 

Insurance contracts written on household 
effects are limited to $3,000, with the first 
$50 of damage deductible. 

On real estate the payment of claims would 
be in full for the first $15,000 and 50 percent 
of the excess over the first $15.000, with a 
deductible clause of $100, but the maximum 
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claim allowance on a single item of real 
estate would not exceed $250,000. 

Through an oversight there is nothing in 
this bill providing insurance coverage of 
inventories. 

I respectfully urge your committee to in- 
clude inventories in any bill you report out 
on this subject. 

To cite an example of the need of disaster 
insurance coverage of inventories, let us 
take the city of Woonsocket, in my district. 

Woonsocket has a population slightly in 
excess of 50,000 with 120 industrial firms pro- 
yiding employment for 11,000 workers. 

In the 1955 floods 34 of these firms, em- 
ploying over 6,000 workers, more than half 
of the city’s work force, were victims of flood 
damage. 

The losses to these firms ranged from a few 
thousand dollars to a maximum of $750,000. 

The aggregate damage to industrial firms— 
including real estate, machinery, and inven- 
tories—was estimated at $4,500,000. 

Commercial losses, while more widespread 
and involving a far larger number of indi- 
vidual firms were lower in dollar value but 
equally devastating. Nearly 200 commercial 
firms, many of them small owner-operated 
businesses and a great majority comprising 
retail stores, were reduced to almost total 
loss. 

In many instances, accumulations of a 
lifetime of hard work were entirely wiped out. 
Losses to these businessmen ranged from a 
few hundred dollars to well in excess of 
$100,000 in a few instances. While no exact 
figures are available, these iosses are esti- 
mated to aggregate in excess of $2 million. 
- These amounts do not seem large when 
we think of the billions in our national 
budget but I assure you gentlemen that in 
view of the serious economic situation that 
has existed in Woonsocket for the past few 
years, due to the depressed condition of the 
textile industry, the loss of some $6 to $7 
million of property in this area is a most 
severe loss. 

Disaster insurance to communities of this 
type is really a must if we are to avoid ghost 
towns. 

Getting back to the bill— 

The Administrator would issue regulations 
relative to adjustment and payment of 
claims. . 

He would be authorized by contract or 
otherwise to utilize the facilities, services, 
information and agencies of private in- 
surers. 

If a claim were disallowed the claimant 
would have a year to institute action in the 
United States District Court for the district 
where the property is located or in the Court 
of Claims. 

A Disaster Insurance Fund would be estab- 
lished in the Treasury of the United States, 
into which would be deposited all premiums 
and appropriated funds and interest on these 
funds. 

Claims would be paid out of the Disaster 
Insurance Fund in accordance with awards 
by or under authority of the Administrator. 

Administrative expenses would nct come 
out of the fund but would be paid out of 
appropriations for that purpose. 

The administrator would appoint an ad- 
visory committee of not less than three ex- 
perts in the field of insurance to advise him 
with respect to the execution of his func- 
tions under this act. 

The Administrator would report to the 
Congress each year, in February, on the op- 
eration of the act and recommend legisla- 
tion needed to improve it. 

Persons making fraudulent claims would 
be liable to a fine of not more than $10,000 
or imprisonment of not more than 6 years, 
or both, 

The authority, responsibility, or function 
of the Administrator would not be affected 
by the termination of the Small Business 
Act. He would continue as the Admia- 
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istrator of the Federal disaster insurance 
program. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is my statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Foranp, I know how 


interested you are in obtaining some help — 


for your people who are in distress, and I 
think we all share that desire, but don’t you 
think it would be absolutely essential, when 
we go back and tell our people that we have 
some help for them, to let them know just 
exactly what they would have to pay for this 
insurance? 

Mr. FoRAND. Very definitely, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is one of the main 
questions. I don’t think we can sell them 
the insurance unless they know what they 
are going to pay. 

Now, the administration witnesses have 
appeared, and they have introduced a Dill, 
and they say that they cannot tell us the 
amount people would have to pay for this 
insurance, that it is purely problematical 
now. However, they did make 2 ‘surveys, 
in 2 communities, and the cost in those 2 
communities—-which I suppose were typical 
communities—ranged from $115 to $620 per 
thousand. Now, the insured would have to 
pay from $69 to $372 per thousand dollars for 
insurance. What do you think about that? 

Mr. ForANbD. Mr. Chairman, I personally 
think the sponsors of that type of legisla- 
tion are thinking of self-sustaining pro- 
grams. I take a very different view. I be- 
lieve this program should be sponsored and 
paid for by the Federal Government, in par- 
ticipation with the people who are going to 
be insured, and it is for that reason that I 
suggested that we fix the rates arbitrarily, 
between the brackets of 50 cents a thou- 
sand to $1 per thousand, realizing that the 
Federal Government may eventualiy have 
to pay out some money, and for that rea- 
son I suggest the appropriation of $500 mil- 
lion to start with. 

We must realize that each year we have a 
disaster fund that we in the Congress vote 
to the President. That disaster fund be- 
comes exhausted, and we vote additional 
money. Why would it not be wiser, instead 
of having to continually make appropria- 
tions for that purpose, to set up a definite 
amount of money, $500 million to start with, 
sell the insurance contracts at the rate 
where we realize we may be losing money, 
make it 50 cents to a dollar a thousand, but 
bearing in mind always the thought that if 
you have a low rate it is going to appeal to 
more people. And if you have a wide. base, 
such as I suggest here, you will operate prac- 
tically on the same basis that the war risk 
insurance operated on. You will recall we 
were selling war risk insurance for about 
$10, and working through the insurance 
brokers and agencies, each one would receive 
a dollar for writing a policy contract for the 
Government. 

That program made money. I don’t have 
the figures here, but with your permission 
I should like to insert them in the record, 
showing that the war-risk insurance that 
we had in World War II actually made money 
for the Government, and unless we have a 
broad base—and that is the principal reason 
why I include all these natural disasters— 
unless you have a broad base the Govern- 
ment will have to foot the major portion of 
the bill, but through this suggestion it is 
my thought that people will be hungry to 
purchase that type of insurance, particularly 
those who have been the victims of dis- 
asters. The premiums collected would lower 
the cost of the program to the Government. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. ForaAnp, the figures on 
war-damage insurance, premiums collected, 
amounted to this: We collected about 250 
times as much in premiums as we paid out. 
That is because we had no damage. 

Mr. Foranp. I agree with you a hundred 
percent, but the appeal was there. Now, the 
Gamage has been done in these cases, and I 
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believe there will be more appeal. There 
will be more appeal to the people to try to 
purchase this type of insurance. 


The war-risk-insurance figures re- 

ferred to above are as follows: 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., September 26, 1955. 
Hon. ArME J. FORAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Foranb: In response to your 
questions on war-risk insurance, the follow- 
ing information is submitted: 

1. How much was collected by the Gov- 
ernment in premiums for war-risk insurance 
during World War II? 

The Maritime Administration reports that 
total premiums collected by the Government 
during World War II for war-risk insurance 
amounted to $544 million. 

2. When was the war-risk agency dis- 
solved? 

General administration of war-risk insur- 
ance was handled by the Wartime Insurance 
Committee which was established under the 
Maritime Commission on December 19, 1941. 
By Executive order of February 7, 1942, the 
Wartime Insurance Committee was trans- 
ferred to the War Shipping Administration. 
On April 7, 1942, the Administrator of the 
War Shipping Administration appointed a 
Director of Wartime Insurance who took over 
the responsibility for administration of war- 
risk insurance. By the act of July 8, 1946, 
the War Shipping Administration was ter- 
minated and its functions were transferred 
to the Maritime Commission on September 
i, 1946. By this act, all unobligated funds 
remaining in the marine and war risk insur- 
ance fund on December 31, 1946, were to be 
covered into the miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury. 

3-4. How much money was left on hand 
at the time of dissolution? What became 
of this money? 

The Treasury Department reports that the 
remaining balance of $57,751,884.92 in the 
marine and war risk insurance fund was 
carried into the surplus fund of the Treas- 
ury on June 30, 1948. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST 8. GRIFFITH, 
Director. 


The CHAIRMAN. I believe I made a mis- 
statement when I cited what the cost would 
be. That was not per thousand dollars. 
That was $69 for $10,000 and $372 for $10,000. 
That was the range. Not per thousand dol- 
lars. I would like to make that correct. 

Are there any questions? 

We are very glad to have your views, Mr. 
Foranp, and we want your assistance. 

Mr. ForRAnD. Mr. Chariman, I am deeply ap- 
preciative of the fact that this committee 
has allowed me to appear, and I also appre- 
ciate the fact that each and every member 
of this committee is sincerely interested in 
this subject. We all realize it is a difficult 
problem to solve, but it is one that must be 
solved, otherwise our people are going to be 
wiped out completely in several places, and 
the Lord knows that our public welfare rolls 
are swelling too fast as it is. We don’t want 
to add to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. I know what it will do. In 
my section it keeps coming. 

Mr. FoRAND. You have had it. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have had it. It has 
made slums of cities, destroyed property, and 
if we can give them some relief it will not 
only relieve them of the effects of disaster, 
but will also relieve their minds from the 
apprehension of floods that are coming. 

Mr. Foranpd. I believe, Mr. Chairman, there 
is one thing we must realize, and that is 
this is a type of program that cannot be 
made self-sustaining, and that the Federal 
Government will have to appropriate money 
if we are going to render this type of service. 
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Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman, I have a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Foranp, before you go, and I think the 
other Members of Congress here ought to 
know some of the difficulties we are meeting 
in considering these problems. Most of us 
who are concerned with the problem have 
tended tp put in bills of one type. All of us 
were agreed that that was the approach to 
this type of problem. Of course, the easy 
answers, let us cure the situation by proper 
fiood control, and so forth. But that is a 
long-term program, which is going to cost 
a lot of money, and eventually it will have to 
be done. But some of us are beginning to 
feel that this is not the right approach, and 
I am one of those who introduced a com- 
prehensive disaster-insurance bill. Your 
bill points it up. Let me indicate to you 
why. 

You recall the national life insurance we 
had. We found it was costing more to ad- 
minister the program than we were paying 
out. Not only premiums collected, but 
actual administration of the program cost 
more than we were actually paying out in 
liabilities. So we decided instead of having 
all that administration we would give each 
man a policy, and the Government would 
make the payment. We were saving money 
by doing that. We may have the same situ- 
ation here. 

In the case of the crop-insurance program, 
in the first 7 years we lost $71 million. It 
is still not a self-sustaining program. In the 
last few years we have lost $2 million. And 
that is limited to loss, and to areas, and on 
a selected basis, and insuring only certain 
crops and only to the good farmer. In other 
words, if a farmer has a history of not being 
able to do a good farming job he cannot get 
the insurance. 

Mr. NicHOLSOoN. Will you yield? 

Mr. MUuLTER. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. You are talking about 
flood control, long range and everything, but 
Representative FORAND and I don’t have 
those troubles. Our trouble is from hurri- 
canes and salt water. That is where our 
trouble comes from. It is not flood control 
because our rivers apparently take off all the 
water and dump it into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. Foranvd. Unfortunately, last August we 
did have floods. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Well, we had them in 
Massachusetts, but we also had tidal waves 
and that is what we are interested in. 

The CHAIRMAN. When these disasters oc- 
cur America has always responded to the 
necessity of her people. We have aided not 
only our own people but we have sent im- 
mense sums to assist other nations. And I 
think we will have to take part of the respon- 
sibility if we are going to get any relief. 

I feel as you do, Mr. ForRAND, on the sub- 
ject. It has to be in some form. 

Mr. FORAND. It is a realistic approach, I 
consider, and that realistic approach is the 
fact that the Federal Government will have 
to bear the greatest burden. We are doing it 
indirectly anyway, so why not let these peo- 
ple feel that they are paying a part of the 
risk, paying for a premium on insurance for 
a possible risk, and if you broaden your base 
by including the several disasters throughout 
the country, of one type or another, I think 
the appeal for the purchase of this insurance 
will be very great. 

Mr. MULTER. Have vou any idea what it 
would cost per year to administer this pro- 
gram? 

Mr. FORAND. I have not. 


Mr. MULrTeR. Will you tell us your think- 
ing as to why you selected the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to administer this pro- 
gram rather than an independent agency or 
some other agency? 

Mr. Foran. It would be a separate agency. 
The Administrator of the Smali Business Ad- 
ministration is also the adminis: 


rator of 
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disaster loans under the present system. 
That is why he was selected. 

But if you have noticed, there is a clause 
in this bill providing that even if the Small 
Business Administration is wiped out at any 
time this would be a continuing program, 
and the Administrator would continue his 
functions as the administrator of the disaster 
insurance program. 

Mr. Mutrer. But I am wondering why you 
pick an agency that has had no insurance 
experience as against an agency which has 
had insurance experience; for instance, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, which 
has had tremendous insurance experience. 
They are taking policies all the time, and are 
adjusting policy losses, and have an in- 
surance department as part of the Agency 
now. The Small Business Administration 
is a lending agency, even under the disaster 
loan program. 

Mr. ForanbD. That is correct. 

Mr. Mu.LtTer. Why should we give it to that 
kind of an agency rather than another 
agency? If you give it to them they will 
have to set up a new bureau. Either set 
up an independent agency or give it to an 
agency of Government that has had ex- 
perience in the field. 

Mr. Foranp. I am not wedded to this idea, 


‘but I felt that when I came before you I 


should have something concrete to offer. 
Anything that the committee does to carry 
out the principles underlying my proposal 
would be very acceptable and very agreeable. 

Mr. MULTER. I am in agreement with you 
that if you can sell this insurance at a dollar 
a thousand, you are going to have a lot of 
takers in the disaster areas. I doubt if you 
will get any takers if it is on a voluntary 
basis in the areas which have not yet been 
visited by floods. As testimony indicates, the 
fellow on top of the hill is not going to take 
any flood insurance, but the man down at 
the bottom of the hill is going to have to pay 
a@ high rate. 

Mr. Forann. The fellow at the top of the 
hill may be struck by a-hurricane. 

Mr. MULTER. That insurance is presently 
available to him. 

Mr. ForAND. To a very limited degree. I 
happen to be an insurance broker, and I can 
tell you that, if you read the fine print in 
your policy, you will find you don’t have the 
coverage you think you have. 

Mr. MULTER. Because in Rhode Island you 
are in what is now the hurricane area. But 
you could have gotten that insurance very 
cheaply 20 years ago, because the area had 
not been visited by hurricanes. The same as 
New York. In those days the companies were 
giving it to us for 10 cents per $100. 

Mr. Foranp. That may be true. But don’t 
forget the publicity in the newspapers and 
over the radio and television have stirred up 
thinking in the minds of the people in every 
section of the country. 

Mr. Mv:itTer. Let us consider one other 
phase of your program as you have outlined 
it, having in mind that you wouid fix a uni- 
form rate of $1 per thousand, with a maxi- 
mum liability of $500 million. On that basis 
you can collect $500,000 a year in premiums. 
The direct damaze only as a result of just the 
August 1955 floods, in the New England area, 
was well over half a billion dollars. 

Mr. ForRAND. True; just direct damage. 

Mr. MULTER. Direct and indirect, $1,600,- 
000,000, just as a result of that flood. 

Mr. Foranp. But how much moneéy did the 
Federal Government spend by way of relief 
work, and is it still spending, as a result of 
that? Charge that amount against the 
losses that would be paid under these poli- 
cies and I think you will find that you have 
reduced the cost of the insurance program 
by quite a margin. 

Mr. MULTER. As you compare what hap- 
pened there, just taking one flood, any one 
of the floods we have had in the last 12 
months, as against this kind of a program, 
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I think it would be much smarter for us to 
say to the people, “In the event of a loss 
come in and prove your damage, the Goy. 
ernment will pay it to you,” instead of set. 
ting up an insurance program and getting 
not even the cost of administration of the 
program out of it. We would only be fooling 
the people. 

Mr. ForanpD. Well, Mr. Mutter, I don’t care 
how you do it. I want relief for the people. 
That is the important thing. And I know 
that is what you are trying to work out. 

Mr. MULTER. We would like to give it to 
you. 

Mr. ForanD. Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are glad to have your 
views, Mr. FoRAND. We will consider them 
in executive session. 

Mr. Foranp, Thank you very much. 


Thomas Alva Edison, Great American 
Scientist and Humanitarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, February 11 
is the birthday of the late Thomas Alva 
Edison. I would like to include in the 
REcorD an editorial written by Harry H. 
Schlacht for the East Side News in com- 
memoration of the 109th anniversary of 
this great benefactor of mankind. Iam 
sure my colleagues will enjoy reading it: 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON, GREAT AMERICAN SCI- 

ENTIST AND HUMANITARIAN 


(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


They are truly great, who as the centuries 
slowly pass, are found by each succeeding 
generation nearer to the heart of human love. 
Such a man was Thomas Alva Edison. On 
February 11 we commemorate the 109th an- 
niversary of his birth. We salute the Ameri- 
can and patriot. We honor the scjentist and 
humanitarian. We hail the greatest bene- 
factor of mankind. 

His life is the story of progress. His ideal 
was service to humanity. His monument is 
in every home. His epitaph is written in 
every heart. 

He was a precious asset to the world. He 
was the universal lamplighter. He was the 
prophet of the machine age. He was the 
father of American industry. 

He gave 1,100 inventions to mankind. He 
gave light and understanding to the world. 
He gave to humanity the greatest ascendancy 
over the forces of nature. He gave us the 
dawn of a new civilization to man. 

He was a mighty conqueror. He conquered 
the eiements. He flashed thought over the 
continents. He garlanded cities in light. 

He struck the shackles of drudgery from 
the backs of millions. He lighted the path- 
way of art and science and industry. He has 
made light a social force. He has brought 
happiness to the humblest. 

Wherever there is an incandescent light, 
wherever there is a phonograph, wherever 
there is a radio, wherever there is a motion 
picture, silent or sound, Edison will live. He 
stands as a shining symbol of America. He 
rises in glorified silhouette against the hori- 
zon of the ages. He symbolizes electricity 
and good will. He will live forever in sound, 
light, and electric power. 

Thomas Edison has never created an elec- 
tric light which has shone with greater 
brilliance and beauty than his own noble 
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character. It is recorded that before he 
lapsed into the final sleep, his face became 
illumined, as from an inner light. Opening 
his eyes, he said to those about him: “It is 
very beautiful over there.” 

It would seem that this greatest of all 
apostles of light had caught a foregleam of 
that splendor which lies beyond the shadows 
of the earth. He died as he lived. He was 
joyous and intrepid. He was dauntless in 
mind and heart. He was indeed the 
supreme pathfinder of the last half century. 

Let us recall some of his famous utter- 
ances: 

“Genius is 1 percent inspiration and $9 
percent perspiration.” 

“The greatest of all studies is human 
nature.” 

“The world owes nothing to man, but 
every man owes something to the world.” 

“Until man duplicates a blade of grass, 
nature can laugh at his scientific knowl- 
edge.” 

“From his neck down a man is worth a 
couple of dollars. From his neck up he is 
worth anything that his brain can produce.” 

“The thing with which I lose patience is 
the clock. Its hands move too fast. The only 
time I become discouraged is when I think 
of all the things I would like to do and the 
little time in which to do them.” 

If Thomas Alva Edison could speak to us 
today, he would say: Let us be American. 
Let us be loyal to our country. Let us ad- 
here to the principles of personal initiative. 
Let us urge free cooperation among all 
classes of citizens. Let us work for the good 
of all which has made our Nation the hope 
of the world. Let us in spite of clouds and 
darkness and difficulties have faith. Let us 
go forward. 





Chautauqua, N. Y., Leads Farm Income 
in New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very proud of the counties in New 
York State of which I have the honor to 
represent. The farmers rank the very 
highest in skill, training, and production. 

I want to call attention particularly 
to the record made by Chautauqua 
County, inasmuch as it leads the income 
for the whole State of New York. In 
this connection I am inserting an article 
which appeared in the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Post-Journal of February 6, 
1956: 

The New York State Commerce Revievy, 
just issued by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and called to our atten- 
tion by Seidman and Seidman, shows that in 
1954 Chautauqua County’s farms led every 
other county in the State with its $6,600,000 
income. While the 1955 figures are not 
available a similar trend is anticipated. 

Nearest county to Chautauqua in farm in- 
come was Orange, with $6,200,000. Broken 
down into farm production areas under the 
new measuring device of the department for 
gauging area consumer markets the survey 
shows the Rochester area, with nine counties 
included, far ahead of all other upstate sec- 
tions with a total farm income of $36,500,000. 
Chautauqua County is bracketed with Cat- 
taraugus and Allegany under the heading 
“Southwest Gateway.” Cattaraugus County’s 
income was $4,100,000, and Allegany’s $2 
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. 
million, giving this group a total income of 
$12,700,000. 

Under the heading of income from wages 
this county ranked 1lth in the State in 
1954 with a total of $165 million. Leading us 
in wages outside the metropolitan area were 
Broome, Albany, Schenectady, Dutchess, 
Orange, Oneida, Erie, Niagara, Monroe, and 
Onondaga, a comparison that reflects mostly 
the fact they contain many large cities and 
consequently many more large factories. 

Chautauqua County also rated 11th in the 
State in business and professional income 
with $15,900,000, the same 10 counties being 
ahead of us. 

Erie County led the State outside New York 
City on a where-earned basis with a $1,- 
952,000,000 income. Of the $35,100,000,000 in- 
total personal income $21.5 billion was 
earned in the five counties of New York 
City, although many of those working in the 
city lived outside of it. Nine hundred mil- 
lion dollars was earned in the State by per- 
sons living outside it. 

Although citing no tables the survey de- 
clares overall business activity in the State 
during 1955 was at an all-time high, estab- 
lishing the year as the best on record. 





Opinion Poli Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesdag, February 8, 1956 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, during 
my years of service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, beginning in 1939, I have 
regularly conducted polls in my congres- 
sional district of public thinking on vital 
national issues. These polls have been 
in the form of a printed questionnaire, 
requiring simply yes and no answers, 
mailed to registered voters in my dis- 
trict, regardless of their political affi- 
liation. 

Response to these questionnaires 
have always been excellent. The tabu- 
lated results, which virtually constitute 
a referendum of the district, have proved 
of enormous value to myself and, I hope, 
to my colleagues in the Congress. 

My congressional district is probably 
as representative and contains as many 
varied interest groups as any in the Na- 
tion. It has a high concentration of la- 
bor, white-collar workers, small business, 
large industries and some of the finest 
farm lands found anywhere. Many na- 
tionality groups reside therein and the 
Negro population is considerable. The 
district includes a thickly populated sec- 
tion of Pittsburgh and many large and 
small residential towns in northern Al- 
legheny County and extends to impor- 
tant rural areas. 

The percentage tabulation of the an- 
swers on this latest poll are included be- 
low without comment. I trust they will 
prove as interesting and informative to 
all who study them as they are to me. 

PoLL RESULTS 

1. Is a tax cut more appealing to you than 
a balanced budget? Yes, 15 percent; no, 83 
percent; no opinion, 2 percent. 

2. If a budget surplus is apparent, would 
you prefer a tax cut to debt reduction? Yes, 
29 percent; no, 68 percent; no opinion, 3 
percent. 
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3. Should the United States resist with 
arms Communist aggression anywhere the 
people attacked desire help? Yes, 52 percent; 
no, 38 percent; no opinion, 10 percent. 

4. Should the $25 billion interstate high- 
way program be financed with a combina- 
tion of increased use taxes and bonds? Yes, 
67 percent; no, 22 percent; no ppinion, 11 
percent. “ 

5. Would you object to paying 4 cents, 
instead of 3 cents postage, for nonlocal first- 
class mail (ordinary letter)? Yes, 26 per- 
cent; no, 73 percent; no opinion, 1 percent. 

6. Do you think we are moving with sat- 
isfactory rapidity to establish full civil rights 
for everyone? Yes, 80 percent; no, 15 per- 
cent; no opinion, 5 percent. 

7. Do you think we are going too far, too 
fast with the reclamation and irrigation pro- 
gram? Yes, 25 percent; no, 59 percent; no 
opinion, 16 percent. 

8. Do you believe that the proposed $414 
billion foreign-aid program should be cut 
25 percent or more? Yes, 77 percent; no, 16 
percent; no opinion, 7 percent. 

9. Should the Government encourage and 
guarantee private health insurance pro- 
grgms? Yes, 47 percent; no, 47 percent; no 
opinion, 6 percent. 

10. Do you agree that the administration’s 
farm-price-support program is an improve- 
ment over previous programs? Yes, 70 per- 
cent; no, 15 percent; no opinion, 15 percent. 

11. Eisenhower says our defense prepara- 
tions are adequate. Do you agree? Yes, 
68 percent; no, 19 percent; no opinion, 13 
percent. 

12. Do you believe that Eisenhower can 
and should stand for reelection? Yes, 64 
percent; no, 22 percent; no opinion, 14 per- 
cent. 





The Weekly Newspaper Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly have never concealed the great 
admiration which I have for the ability 
of Bob Stewart, editor of the Westbank 
Herald, published in New Orleans and 
one of the finest weekly newspapers pub- 
lished anywhere in this country. I have 
even been moved on occasion to compare 
him to William Allen White and if there 
was ever any doubt about the justifica- 
tion of such a comparison it should be 
removed after reading one of Bob Stew- 
art’s latest editorial contributions en- 
titled “No Apologies.” 

In this editorial he gives an unmatched 
appreciation cf what the weekly news- 
paper editor should be. This editorial 
is a human document which should take 
its place alongside some of the finest 
editorials which Bob Stewart has written 
and for which he had won Freedom’s 
awards. 

In the recent gubernatorial campaign 
in Louisiana, Editor Stewart supported 
one of the losing candidates with vigor 
and energy and opposed the successful 
candidate with equal characteristic 
vigor and energy. There is no halfway 
mark with Bob Stewart. It is all the way 
or nothing. That is the way he plays 
the game and that is the way he writes. 
When he lost he did not sulk and surely 
did not back a fraction of an inch. In- 
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stead he wrote this editorial “No Apolo- 
gies” and even those who do not agree 
with him in his political views and ac- 
tions, in all fairness, must admit that 
here is an editor with courage and con- 
viction. Although the editorial is direc- 
ted to the local situation at hand, I am 
bringing it to your attention because it so 
well applies to any weekly newspaper 
editor anywhere a Main Street exists. 
Here it is: 
No APOLOGIES 

There is no ivory tower of solitude to which 
the editor of a weekly newspaper may retire 
after saying his say and speaking his piece. 
Unlike the editorial writers of great metro- 
politan dailies who remain, more or less, in 
anonymous background, the weekly editor 
must mingle with the crowd and bear the 
plaudits and brunts with equanimity. Praise 
or criticism is accepted as part of his job. 
He would have it no other way. 

By the same token any weekly editor, who 
is worthy of his salt, becomes immune to 
the barbs, the jibes, the accolades—and, 
sometimes the insults, of those who may 
agree or disagree with him. 

For this would be a sad world, indeed, if 
an editor were influenced by public opinion 
and disregarded the force and beauty of 
truth. It would be almost as bad for those 
who disagree with him, as it would be for the 
writer. For if this were true then the editor 
would prey upon the dream world of fancy 
in which most of us like to live, and he 
would become a weaver of fairy tales. 

It isn’t that a weekly editor is an unusually 
brave man, or that he possesses less the weak- 
nesses of the flesh and more of the virtues, 
but it is simply that he has a job to do, 
and he takes pride in this job. It isn’t that 
an editor has less sensitiveness to barbs and 
more composure in the face of criticism 
because like all other men he cries for affec- 
tion, sympathy, and understanding—when 
there is so little in the world. But he knows 
that unless he speaks the truth he is a fraud. 
He knows that if he veneers and varnishes 
over the facts he practices hypocrisy. 

An editor should never compromise truth 
with half-truth or fact with fancy. If he 
is a good editor and worthy of your leader- 
ship he must lay the truth bare, although 
it be harsh and irritating. And because 
there is no compromise between that which 
is right and that which is wrong he cannot 
and never will apologize, ingratiate, or ex- 
cuse himself. Truth needs no apologist no 
matter how unpalatable the-dose. But the 
tonic always seems to cure us of the ills of 
illusionment. 

No ivory tower we say. No place of soli- 
tude. Who wants an ivory tower? Who 
wants solitude? The greatness of this life is 
in the living of it. Every breathing moment 
of it. Not in avoiding the collisions of dis- 
agreement, or apologizing for truth. 

Remember, an editor is like that good 
Admiral Farragut, who said, “Damn the tor- 
pedoes, full speed ahead.” 

And also like the great bard who said, 
“The play’s the thing.” But we also add, 
“Aye, there’s the rub.” 





Get Mission 66 Rolling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
at long last, Congress has been presented 
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with a long-range and realistic program 
to protect and develop our national 
parks and monuments. This program is 
long overdue, and President Eisenhower, 
in recommending this development, de- 
serves the praise and support of every 
American. 

Need for such action is pointed up by 
the situation in Utah. In my State, there 
are five national monument areas, total- 
ing hundreds of thousands of acres of 
magnificent, unequalled, scenic beauty. 
All of this areas has been a part of the 
national park system for nearly 2 years, 
yet there is within this area not 1 mile 
of surfaced road. ASI said recently ina 
letter to the Department of the Interior: 

If these areas are worth reserving, they 
are worth being seen. 


I commend to Members of Congress 
the following editorial from the Salt 
Lake Deseret News: 

GET MISSION 66 ROLLING 


It takes a farsighted and courageous man 
to look at the statistical history of our na- 
tional parks, to face realistically what those 
statistics mean for the future—and then to 
do something about it. 

Conrad L. Wirth, director of the National 
Park Service, has shown himself to be such a 
man by the comprehensive, long-range pro- 
gram he has given Congress for park and 
monument development. 

This is the long-awaited Mission 66, aim- 
ing for an adequate national parks system 
by 1966. It is to be hoped Congress will have 
equal courage and vision to get started on 
it and follow through. 

These are the statistics that stagger the 
imagination and that might well discourage 
the timid: From the time they were estab- 
lished in 1916, visits to the national parks 
doubled every decade up to 1941. Upto that 
point, the National Parks Service did a rea- 
sonably good job of keeping park facilities 
equal to demamd. Then came the war, which 
ended all development. At its end, the pent- 
up vacationing energies and spending power 
of Americans broke out in an astonishing 
flood of visitors. By 1954, 48 million tourists 
were tramping over trails and bulging lodges, 
cabins, and campgrounds whose capacity was 
20 million at the most.: Deterioration was 
inevitable of facilities and in some cases 
even of the scenery itself. 

The flood continues to rise. Increasingly 
shorter workweeks and longer vacation peri- 
ods made the use of leisure time one of 
American’s great future problems. The na- 
tional parks will bear a tremendous share 
of the burden. The estimate that by 1966 
there will be 80 million visitors @ year to 
the parks seems a modest one. 

Obviously, a tremendous and expensive 
task faces America in getting ready for such 
a flood. The $66 million President Eisen- 
hower asked for the National Park Service 
this week is only the beginning. He will ask 
increasing appropriations for the next 10 
years. 

Should we undertake such a burden? 

On a cold cash basis, the answer must be 
yes. The natioanl parks are the major tour- 
ing destinations of the American public, 
which is spending $16 billion a year on 
pleasure travel. Exactly how much of that 
spending is stimulated by the parks is diffi- 
cult to say, but Yellowstone visitors in 1954 
spent $20 million in and immediately around 
that park alone—not counting expenditures 
coming from and returning to their homes. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue estimates 
that of every dollar spent in America, 25 
cents ends up in some form of tax. If 1954's 
48 million park visitors spent an average of 
$10 apiece—and this is conservative—the in- 
come in tax receipts was in the neighbor- 
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hood of $120 million. An investment of this 
magnitude is worth preserving and develop. 
ing. 

But the real value of these forests and 
lakes and mountains, these historic shrines, 
these natural wonders and relics of an- 
tiquity, is not to be measured in dollars. As 
Mr. Wirth told editors in Washington some 
months ago, these are the shrines to which 
Americans can come and leave, knowing 
within their souls that “This is my country, | 
and it is good. These are my people, and 
they are worthy.” America cannot neglect 
this source of strength and inspiration. 

Utahans know all this; we live among some 
of the most spectacular real estate in the 
national parks system. We appreciate the 
increased appropriations requested to im- 
prove facilities and open up new country in 
our national parks and monuments. We 
are in a position to know how sadly this de- 
velopment has been neglected. 

But Mission 66 is not a matter of pleasing 
the localities in which national parks and 
monuments happen to be located. These 
resources belong to all Americans. The vis- 
itors to them come from all America. 

All Americans should be—and, we believe 
are—willing to pay the cost of preserving 
them for our own use and for future gener- 
ations. 





Hearings on the Administration and Ef- 
fects of the 50-50 Cargo Preference 
Act ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, has 
been holding hearings on the adminis- 
tration and effect of the so-called 50-50 
cargo preference act. Certain foreign 
governments have objected to this legis- 
lation and our State and Agriculture 
Departments seem to support their posi- 
tion. On the other hand, the Commerce 
Department and the Maritime Adminis- 
trator state that the very existence of 
our merchant marine depends on this 
law. 

Since our defense is dependent on the 
maintenance of an adequate active mer- 
chant marine and since the objection to 
the cargo preference act is ideological, 
I have suggested a substitute. Iam hav- 
ing legislation drawn which would sub- 
stitute a fair labor standard provision for 
the preference. This would provide that 
all Government-financed cargoes would 
have to be transported in vessels regard- 
less of nationality which are manned by 
crews whose rates of pay and working 
conditions conform to approved Ameri- 
can standards. Thus, my legislation 
would apply the Davis-Bacon theory to 
Government-financed cargoes as it does 
to federally financed construction. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 











The Middle East Situation 





SPEECH 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, this is not 
a new subject. Ever since the end of 
World War II and the coming into be- 
ing thereafter of Palestine as the State 
of Israel, there have existed tensions and 
controversies in this area. During that 
period, when the Secretary of State was 
Mr. Dean Acheson, many of us urged on 
the then Secretary or State the impor- 
tance of the recognition of the integri- 
ty of the new state and many of us op- 
posed plans for the shipment of arms 
and aid of one kind or another to various 
of the Arab States. 

The other day I came across a head- 
line of the year 1950. That headline 
said: “Scott Raps Acheson on Arab Arms 
Aid.” 

It did not get me anywhere, and I 
have about come to the conclusion that 
attacks on Secretaries of State, be they 
Mr. Acheson or Mr. Dulles or anyone 
else, probably will not be as effective 
an approach as the continuing logical 
presentation of the reasons why we be- 
lieve that the preservation of the integri- 
ty of the State of Israel can be achieved 
by preventing the growth of an imbal- 
ance in arms between Israel and the 
Arab world, at least on a temporary 
basis, but can only be permanently 
achieved by the negotiation of peace be- 
tween the parties to this controversy in 
their troubled area. These negotiations 
have a better chance of success if 
promptly and vigorously pursued. 

Together with several other Members 
of Congress, and representing 40 Repub- 
lican Members of Congress, we called 
the other day on Secretary Dulles, hav- 
ing presented him with a letter which 
I am including in the Recorp, stating 
our views. ‘Those views included our 
belief that there should be immediate 
shipment of arms to Israel to counter 
the Communist activity in the area, and 
the shipment of arms from Soviet satel- 
lites to Egypt. ‘Those views also in- 
cluded our concern over the resettle- 
ment of the refugee problem, the Jordan 
Valley development; but most of all they 
concerned means by which we might pre- 
serve the peace of the area through the 
implementation of the Tripartite Pact 
or by use of the framework of the United 
Nations if, in proceeding within the 
framework of the United Nations, we 
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would have a reasonable hope of suc- 
cess, 

We talked to Secretary Dulles and 
from that talk emerged several impor- 
tant developments. In the first place, in 
an editorial in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
of January 27, I noted that the Secre- 
tary of State at that time had implied 
that it might be months before a deci- 
sion would be reached on the arms bid. 
I think it is real progress to be able to 
report that peaceful negotiations look- 
ing toward peace are now presently being 
undertaken; that those negotiations are 
with other members of the Tripartite 
Pact and presumably with other nations; 
that as one member of this delegation 
said to the press after leaving Mr. Dulles, 
it was expected and the clear implica- 
tion was received that some determina- 
tion which would permit the Secretary 
to make some further announcement 
could be expected in about a month. 
This is a great improvement over pre- 
vious reports that decision might be de- 
layed for many months. If we have suc- 
ceeded in advancing the time limit in 
that degree. I think that is an impor- 
tant contribution. We have not changed 
our mind. We still think that arms to 
Israel to counter this imbalance are nec- 
essary. But the position of the Secretary 
is that he should be given an opportunity 
to work out peaceful solutions on the 
basis as suggested in our letter particu- 
larly through the implementation of the 
Tripartite Pact, the guaranty of existing 
frontiers, as we suggested, and other 
methods, including the increase in the 
number of persons engaged in neutral 
patrols along the borders. 

It is, I think, fair to state that it would 
be the Secretary’s opinion that time is 
needed to work out some of these prob- 
lems. Some of us think that that time 
should not be very long, because we rec- 
ognize the danger to peace and the men- 
ace to our own national security through 
delay. 

But we learned something else. We 
secured from the Secretary in that con- 
versation a firm policy statement which 
was reported in the press conference, 
and that statement is this: 

It is one of the basic tenets of American 
foreign policy that Israel be saved. 


Another restatement of the same pol- 
icy as used by the Secretary was: 

It is one of the basic tenets of American 
foreign policy that the integrity of the State 
of Israel be preserved. 


I think we may say categorically that 
in learning from the State Department 
something that we have been very anx- 
ious to hear for some time, that the De- 
partment has a basic intent that the peo- 


ple who live in Israel shall not be at- 
tacked without action on our part and 
on the part of other friends of Israel 
who are tremendously concerned about . 
her danger, is an important assertion 
of policy. An even more important de- 
velopment occurred today when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gave flat assurance that 
every constitutional method would be 
used by the United States to avoid out- 
break of war in this area. 

Naturally the negotiations themselves 
looking to peace cannot be spread open 
to the public gaze as each step is taken, 
because to do that would in itself defeat 
the purpose of the negotiations. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. However, the gentle- 
man, I am sure, feels that arms should 
be sent immediately? 

Mr. SCOTT. I have said so. 

Mr. CELLER. I am sure he feels that 
any kind of a declaration may be un- 
able to save Israel if there is any aggres- 
sion, a sudden aggression on the part of 
Egypt. The United Nations brought Is- 
rael into being. That was a declaration. 
We joined in that declaration. Then 
immediately seven hostile Arab nations 
converged on Israel and sought to de- 
stroy her. Israel therefore was sorely 
put to and had to defend herself with 
great difficulty. Israel may not be able 
to defend herself as well now as she did 
then because of the superiority of arms 
that Egypt now possesses. So that it is 
the arms to which we must address our- 
selves immediately. 

Mr. SCOTT. I appreciate the import 
of what the gentleman has said and I 
am particularly aware of the danger 
through the attainment of air superiority 
on the part of Egypt. That is why I 
think that what is called for here in the 
treatment of this matter is expedition. 
The sooner we act to assure the free 
world’s security, the better. 

I think at the same time we have to 
take at face value the statement of the 
Secretary of State that within a near 
period, within some early period, the 
United States should be aware of 
whether its steps directed toward a per- 
manent peaceful solution are going to 
succeed. 

The position of the State Department 
is, ‘“‘We believe there are better solutions 
than are now proposed.” They say that 
in their opinion something can be done 
within the near future. We say if that 
cannot be done, then at the very least 
there should be arms aid at that time. 
We are going to continue that position, 
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we are going to maintain that view to 
the State Department. We have stated 
to the Secretary of State that we would 
like to act as a continuing committee to 
keep in touch with him because, as the 
gentleman from New York himself has 
indicated, we do not look with complete 
trust upon the intent of the enemies of 
Israel. Therefore, the watchword, I 
think, is to be eternally vigilant day 
by day in the hope that an early solu- 
tion will appear. I believe we will get 
that solution sooner if we do not at this 
time waste our energies in an attack 
on the Secretary of State, as I used to 
do when I attacked Mr. Acheson. Mr. 
Acheson and his administration never 
did anything for us. I think there are 
better ways to do it, than to make at- 
tacks on Cabinet officers, which confuse 
the issue with partisan politics. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it not a fact that 
in that same conference the Secretary 
most emphatically made it clear that he 
was not ruling out the necessity of arms 
to Israel and that that would be very 
seriously reconsidered at the time when 
the present negotiations warranted it? 

Mr. SCOTT. The Secretary made the 
point that what he was saying was more 
of a revelation and much more of a for- 
ward step than had been indicated as 
American policy up to that time, and, 
further, that the question of arms to Is- 
rael is wide open if other solutions are not 
arrived at. In fact, the release of arms 
to Israel remains very much in the pic- 
ture, if peace negotiations bog down. 
Yes, in our call on Secretary Dulles, we 
succeeded .in clarifying the picture and 
we advanced, in our opinion, chances for 
the solution of this problem. 

FEBRUARY 3, 1956. 
The Honorable JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As you know many 
of us, in our individual capacity of Members 
of Congress, have been in continuing com- 
munication with the Department of State 
concerning the tragic increase of tensions in 
the Middle East. Your statement of August 
26, 1955, outlined the basic concepts which 


could, through effective implementation, 
bring peace to this troubled area. In your 
statement, you outlined certain specific 


problems requiring solution in order to bring 
about peaceful conditions. You referred to 
the lack of fixed permanent boundaries he- 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbors, the fear 
of an imbalance of power which might lead 
to violence on the part of one of the parties 
to the controversy against the other, and 
to the tragic plight of the 900,000 refugees 
whose displacement presents a continual 
problem. 

We, therefore, proceed from the premise 
that you recognize the great danger to peace 
in the Middle East. We and the millions of 
constituents whom we, collectively, repre- 
sent are gravely concerned about the im- 
mediate necessity for finding means to bring 
about a treaty of peace between Israel and 
the Arab world. 

We, therefore, would like to state in 
further detail some of the problems which 
we consider need to be met by our Govern- 
ment and associated governments particu- 
larly Great Britain and France. Under the 
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tripartite declaration of 1950, our Govern- 
ment recognized “that the Arab States and 
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We would much appreciate an early re- 
sponse to this urgent expression of our 


Israel all need to maintain a certain lev@éP eoncern. 


of Armed Forces for the purpose of assuring 
their internal security and their legitimate 
self-defense and to permit them to play their 
part in the defense of the area as a whole.” 
Because of a fear of growing imbalance of 
arms, the Government of Israel desires to 
purchase through private sources defensive 
arms strictly for purposes of self-defense. 
We have individually, and now collectively, 
taken the position that Israel as a firm part 
of the free world should be allowed to ob- 
tain in the open market such weapons as 
would assure her protection against aggres- 
sion. What is the position of the State De- 
partment on this matter? 

We do not contend that tension in the 
Middle East can be finally resolved by the 
provision of defensive arms alone. We are 
convinced that immediate negotiations for 
the conclusion of a treaty of peace between 
Israel and the Arab world should be under- 
taken. These negotiations should be effec- 
tively implemented by our Government in 
association with those governments which 
joined in the Tripartite Declaration of 1950. 

It is vital that prompt and decisive meas- 
ures be taken to end the threat of war in 
the Near East. 

To achieve this end, the negotiation of 
formal treaties guaranteeing the existing 
frontiers of Israel and the Arab nations is 
essential but essential also is a willingness 
to negotiate such treaties. We believe that 
a treaty of peace and a guaranty of existing 
frontiers should be offered to all interested 
parties in the Middle East and should be im- 
plemented promptly as to the frontiers of 
that nation or those nations which accept 
the proposed peace terms. Otherwise we 
continue to be faced with the refusal of 
some nations to enter into peace negotia- 
tions or even to recognize the existence of 
the State of Israel. What is the position of 
the State Department in this regard? 


There are two additional matters as to 
which we seek information from the De- 
partment: first, we do not believe that eco- 
nomic aid should be extended to any nation 
which is engaging in warlike or aggressive 
maneuvers against any part of the free 
world. Therefore, we would like to go on 
record as urging our Department of State to 
consider most carefully further extension of 
economic aid, denying such aid to those 
countries which by their actions endanger 
the peace and security of free nations. What 
is the position of the State Department in 
this regard? 

Second, we agree with your August 26, 1955, 
statement concerning the immediate desir- 
ability of economic and technical help in 
resettling those Arab refugees whose con- 
tinued presence in their present location de- 
lays or impedes the possibility of a total soiu- 
tion of the Arab-Israel problem. What 
progress has been made by our Government 
and associated nations toward the solution 
of this matter? 


We recognize that the continuing effort of 
our Government to counter the spread of 
world communism has many facets. Action 
taken anywhere may have repercussions in 
all parts of the world. But we do urgently 
feel that our constituents will be better in- 
formed by frank statements of the position 
of the Department of State wherever that is 
possibie, consistent with national security. 
As Members of Congress, who support the 
aims and objectives of this administration, 
we are particularly anxious that our con- 
stituents be advised that the Department is 
taking positive steps toward the protection 
of free nations such as Israel and toward the 
dissolution of dangers which in threatening 
the peace of Israel, threaten also the peace 
of the free world. 


HucH Scort, 6th District, Pennsylvania; 
ALBERT P. MoORANO, 4th District, Con- 
necticut; KENNETH B. KEATING, 38th 
District, New York; EpMuND P. Rap- 
WAN, 41st District, New York; JAMEs G, 
FULTON, 27th District, Pennsylvania; 
THOMAS M. PELLYy, 1st District, Wash- 
ington; THoR C. TOLLEFSON, 6th Dis- 
trict, Washington; KarRL M. LEComMpTtE, 
4th District, Iowa; R. WALTER RIEHL- 
MAN, 35th District, New York; ALBERT 
W. CRETELLA, 3d District, Connecticut; 
HOWARD H. BAKER, 2d District, Tenne- 
see; Horace SEELY-BROWN, Jr., 2d Dis- 
trict, Connecticut; TimoTHy P. SHEE- 
HAN, 11th District, Illinois; ALVIN M, 
BENTLEY, 8th District, Michigan; Lav- 
RENCE CuRTIS, 10th District, Massachu- 
setts; GORDON CANFIELD, 8th District, 
New Jersey; ROBERT W. KEAN, 12th 
District, New Jersey; JOHN P. SAyYLor, 
22d District, Pennsylvania; JoSEPH L. 
CaRRIGG, 10th District, Pennsylvania; 
STUYVESANT N. WAINWRIGHT, Ist Dis- 
trict, New York; STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
2a District, New York; Frank J. 
BECKER, 3d District, New York; Fran- 
cIs E. Dorn, 12th District, New York; 
KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, 28th District, 
New York; BERNARD W. KEARNEY, 32d 
District, New York; WILL1am R. Wu- 
LIAMS, 34th District, New York; HAROLD 
C. OSTERTAG, 39th District, New York; 
THoMas B. Curtis, 2d District, Mis- 
souri; JAMES T. PATTERSON, 5th Dis- 
trict, Connecticut; W1LLIAM E. MILLER, 
40th District, New York; Roserr J. 
CoRBETT, 29th District, Pennsylvania; 
JACKSON B. CHASE, 2d District, Ne- 
braska; Pau. A. FINO, 25th District, 
New York; RutH THOMPSON, 3d Dis- 
trict, Michigan; Gorpon L. McDon- 
OUGH, 15th District, California; Dr- 
Witt S. Hype, 6th District, Maryland; 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Jr., 17th District, 


New York; Carrott D. KEARNS, 24th 
District, Pennsylvania; Dona.p lL. 
JACKSON, 16th District, California: 


PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., 5th District, 
New Jersey. 
FeBRuARY 6, 1956. 

GENTLEMEN: I have your letter of February 
3. I share your concern at the continuing 
tense situation in the Near East, and at the 
persistent threat it represents to the peace. 
Let me say that the foreign policy of the 
United States embraces the preservation of 
the State of Israel. It also embraces the 
principle of maintaining our friendship with 
Israel and the Arab States. 

The Government of Israel, feeling that its 
peaceful existence is threatened by the large 
amount of arms now made available to cer- 
tain Arab countries by the Soviet bloc, de- 
sires to purchase from the United States and 
other countries additional armament to bal- 
ance what it considers to be the increased 
threat against it. 

The United States recognizes that current 
developments could create a disparity in 
armed force between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. However, we are aot convinced 
that that disparity can be adequately offset 
by additional purchases of arms by the State 
of Israel. Israel has a population of under 2 
million, whereas the Arab population 
amounts to tens of millions, and they ap- 
parently have been offered access to huge 
stores of Soviet bloc material. Under this 


circumstance the security of Israel can per- 
haps better be assured by means other than 
an arms race. 

The having in hand, by Israel, of equal or 
superior arms is not the only deterrent to 
aggression. 


Israel is a creation of, and mem- 
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per of, the United Nations; the Arab States 
are also members, and all are solemnly bound 
by that Charter to refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of 
force. The United Nations organization is 
capable of providing many forms of protec- 
tion. Furthermore, the United States in 
1950 joined with the United Kingdom and 
France to declare a policy of action within 
and without the United Nations to deter 
aggression by either side against the other. 
United States policy in that respect has re- 
cently been reemphasized in the statement 
issued on February 1, 1956, by President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Eden. The 
combined influence of the nations which 
would, under the United Nations Charter and 
the Tripartite Declaration, be against any 
armed aggression is a far more effective 
deterrent to any potential aggressor than any 
amount of arms which could be obtained by 
either side. 

We do not exclude the possibility of arms 
sales to Israel. But it is our belief that the 
security of states in the Near East cannot 
rest upon arms alone but rather upon the 
international rule of law and upon the es- 
tablishment of friendly relations among 
neighbors. We are actively working toward 
the establishment of such relations. 

In my speech of August 26, 1955, made 
with President Eisenhower’s concurrence, I 
referred to the fear and tension arising in the 
area from the lack of fixed permanent 
boundaries and indicated United States will- 
ingness to assist the parties in substituting 
agreed frontiers for armistice lines. To en- 
courage the parties to work toward such 
agreement and to assure them that the 
United States would be prepared to make its 
contribution to the maintenance of inter- 
national respect for such boundaries, I stated 
that the President would recommend that 
the United States participate in an interna- 
tional guarantee of agreed frontiers. That 
statement still stands. 


You inquire about economic aid. United 
States policy in the extension of economic 
aid is based upon the desire to strengthen 
other free nations. In the case of each aid 
program we take into account the nature of 
the project in question and the purpose for 
which it was intended. I can assure you 
that United States aid would not be extended 
for purposes or under circumstances which 
we judged would undermine peace in any 
part of the world. 

The Arab refugees remain perhaps the 
most important single source of bitterness 
existing between the Arab States and Israel. 
In my speech of August 26, 1955, I proposed 
that the problem of the Arab refugees be 
attacked in several ways. I suggested United 
States participation in an international loan 
to Israel to assist her in funding her obliga- 
tion to pay compensation for property left 
in Israel by the refugees and which is now 
being utilized by Israel. I recommended 
assistance to Israel and the Arab States in 
the rehabilitation of the refugees both by 
repatriation to Israel to such extent as might 
be feasible and resettlement in adjoining 
Arab States. In this connection the Arab 
States and Israel have accepted, on a techni- 
cal basis, the Jordan Valley plan which would 
provide new economic opportunities for 
several hundred thousand refugees. But 
final political approval remains to be 
achieved. Thus, some progress has been 
realized, but much remains to be done. 

I know that you all understand that it is 
not practical, or in the interest of the goals 
we seek, to discuss publicly all of the factors 
involved in this complicated situation. I 
know you also recognize that the problems of 
this area must be studied in the larger con- 
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text of the free world’s unceasing struggle 
against international communism. I have, 
however, no hesitation in declaring that the 
United States, seeking for itself to avoid in- 
volvement in war, is earnestly striving as a 
friend of both Israel and its Arab neighbors 
to relieve the present tension in the area. 
If the political and economic developments 
should subsequently become such as to make 
congressional action desirable or necessary, 
the President would, of course, promptly 
communicate with the Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. I want to 
thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
However, I want to point out I made 
that statement in my opening remarks 
prior to yielding to other Members. I 
do want to bring out this point that as 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, I took a trip to Europe with a 
subcommittee and it was only there in 
Europe that we learned of the Czech- 
Egyptian arms deal. That is in the rec- 
ord of the subcommittee. It was known 
to the Department of State as a rumor 
in the spring. I think it should have 
been brought to the attention of the 
House during the session last year. I 
also feel that had it been brought to 
the attention of the House, we might 
have, which I also wrote into the report 
of th subcommittee, we might have and 
we should have called off and postponed 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in the 
fall and thus show to the world the in- 
sincerity of the Russians. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. I would like to ask a 
question of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scotr]. We all appre- 
ciate the intense interest that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scotr] 
has had in this problem all through the 
years and his very sincere approach to 
it. We afl appreciate how important it 
is that peace negotiations in a delicate 
situation such as this be carried on be- 
hind the scenes, but I would like to 
have the House advised about, and if 
it cannot be answeerd orally at least to 
have the record completed by supplying 
for the record, a single instance where 
the Secretary of State has said to the 
head of any of the Arab States that the 
United States as a part of our foreign 
policy guarantees the integrity of the 
State of Israel. I think that should be 
made clear—not to us—not to a press 
conference, but to the Arab States, 
Now, if we can supply that for the record, 
I think we will have moved forward a 
long way. Can that be supplied? 

Mr. SCOTT. I would answer the gen- 
tleman by saying that, in effect, that is 
exactly what was accomplished by the 
tripartite declaration. 

Mr. MULTER. That, too, I am sorry 
to say is not a declaration to the heads 
of the Arab States. Let us have a state- 
ment from the Secretary of State to the 
heads of these Arab States that this is 
it. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think the gentleman 
also said that in August of 1955. 
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Religious Persecution in the Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, citizens of Boston who regard 
religious oppression behind the Iron Cur- 
tain with profound sorrow and dismay 
have forwarded to me the following 
statement with regard to the situation 
in the Ukraine. I desire to bring it to 
the attention of the Congress and in- 
clude it under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp. 

The statement follows: 

Christianity has been existing in Ukraine 
for more than 1,000 years. It has fostered 
a profound faith in God among the people, 
and has begotten abiding moral principles, 
and nourished a new culture and erudition. 

In December 1917 Communist Russia in- 
vaded Ukraine and in 1919-20 occupied the 
estern provinces of this country. The So- 
viets were bent on extirpating Christianity 
from these regions. In their coup d’etat 
they published aggressive antireligious prop- 
aganda and terrorized the people with 
threats of exile, torture, and death. 

First, the Communists attacked the church 
in eastern Ukraine. Within 10 years, from 
1921 to 1931, they unjustly arrested and ruth- 
lessly murdered 34 Ukrainian Orthodox 
bishops and more than 3,000 priests. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of the faithful were in- 
humanly tortured in prisons or deported to 
concentration camps in Siberia; a greater 
part of these innocent people died martyrs 
to their faith; the remainder still endures 
the appalling trials and hardships of im- 
prisonment. 

The Reds destroyed 80 percent of the 
churches (many of these churches contained 
precious historical relics, as, for example, 
the Golden Domed Michalivsky Monastery 
in Kiev from the 12th century); other 
churches were despicably converted into 
warehouses, theaters, and convention haus; 
monasteries were outraged and cemeteries 
profaned. 

By 1930 the Communists had completely 
liquidated the entire Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church, barring it from all public activity. 

Though article 123 of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion, which is binding in Ukraine as well as 
the U. S. S. R. explicitly recognizes freedom 
of religion, yet, during the first Red occupa- 
tion of western Ukraine (1939-41), the Com- 
munist regime overtly persecuted the church, 
arresting many Ukrainian priests and ruth- 
lessly murdering 27 of them. 

This anti-Christian terror adopted more 
hideous means of exterminating Christianity 
in Ukraine during the second occupation of 
this country beginning in 1945. On April 11, 
1946, the Soviets arrested the Metropolitan 
of Halych and Archbiship of Lviv, Joseph 
Slipyj, 80-year-old Bishop Gregory Khomy- 
shyn, Bishop John LatyshevskyJ, Bishop 
Nicholas Charnetskyj, C. SS. R., and Bishop 
Nykyta Budka. On June 25, 1946, Bishop 
Josaphat KotsylovskyJ, OSBM, and Bishop 
Gregory Lakota were imprisoned. All these 
bishops were condemned to forced labor for 
8 to 10 years and even life; the imputation 
was lawfully unjust. Some of these bishops 
(for instance Bishop Gregory Khomyshyn and 
Bishop Josaphat Kotsylovskyj) later died 
from maltreatment in prison. Still more, 
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when Archbishop Joseph Slipyj's or other 
bishops’ term expired, the Reds would not 
release them from prison. 

In the autumn of 1947, the Communists 
murdered Bishop Theodore Romza, Uzhorod, 
Carpathian Ukraine, and in 1950, the Bishops 
Paul Gojdich, OSBM, and Basil Hopko, Prya- 
shiv, Czechoslovakia, were imprisoned. On 
January 15, 1951, Bishop Paul Gojdich was 
tried and unjustly condemned to forced labor 
for life. Bishop Basil Hopko is now in a con- 
centration camp. 

Altogether, 10 Ukrainian Catholic Bishops 
have been liquidated by the Reds. 

In 1946, the Soviets enjoined the legal con- 
tinuance of the Ukrainian Catholic Church 
in Ukraine. Thus, in our own 20th century, 
it has been reduced to the sorrowful plight 
of the “Church of the Catacombs,” as was 
the primitive church during the Neronian 
persecution. 

Two thousand secular priests and monks, 
for rightfully refusing to achnowledge the 
Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church as 
their head—-this church is now subservient 
to the Communists—were arrested and de- 
ported to slave labor camps. The Reds ex- 
terminated all 5 dioceses of the Ukraine 
Catholic Church, desecrated 4,440 of its 
churches and chapels together with 195 re- 
ligious houses. The Communists continue 
to oppress mercilessly the Ukrainian laity for 
remaining steadfast to its Christian heritage, 
chureh and faith. 


Our Mental Health Program—Menta! 
Illness Can Be Cured 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
proper care and more attention to indi- 
viduals can result in a decrease in the 
number of patients confined in hospitals 
for the mentally ill all over the country. 
The following article, the fifth in a series 
on the mentally ill which appeared in the 
Amarillo Globe-Times, illustrates what 
can be accomplished when a State tackles 
the problem realistically: 

THE MENTALLY ILL CAN BE CuRED—-72 YEARS 
IN A STATE HOSPITAL AND SHE WAS NEVER 
CRAZY 
(By Louise Evans and Mary Tom Rasco) 


The little white-haired woman who walked 
from the Topeka State Hospital last spring 
had a doubtful distinction. 

She had spent more years in a State hos- 
pital for the insane than any other Amer- 
ican. But she was never insane. 

At 85, she had spent 72 years in the Topeka 
institution. She was 13 years old when 
she became the 313th patient, only 3 years 
after the hospital doors opened. 

“Pale, fair health, is cross, talks foolishly,” 
reports the admission card for No. 313 

The cause of insanity? The card says 
“Sincerity and love of truth and finding 
that nearly everything was a lie.” 

But the child never received any 
ment. She simply sat out the years. 
as 1927, records show she was alert 
understanding. 

In the years afterward a wall of silence 
grew. When the staff was reorganized in 
1948, even she could help little to trace her 
history. 

She was too old 
child born in 18¢9. 


treate 
As late 
and 


to support herse}f—this 
She could not get old-age 
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assistance. Even residency requirements 
under the law could not be proved. 

But a persistent social worker went to the 
history books and found the record of her 
family. Her father was an author and public 
Official. Her case was reviewed, and the 
assistance check was granted. 

So in the spring of 1955—72 years too late— 
she walked out of Topeka State Hospital for 
the Insane and went to a nursing home to 
spend her last years, an old lady as entitled 
to her pension checks as any other Kansan. 
(This could happen in Texas, too. Hundreds 
of our patients have never been diagnosed.) 


PATIENT POPULATION DROPS 


Today every worker in the Kansas State 
hospitals is dedicated to the goal of finding 
the best solution to the individual problem— 
the patients are not statistics; they are indi- 
viduals. With no more attention than this, 
many a patient is kept from becoming chron- 
ically ill. 

It is well understood that in mental cases, 
as in surgery. speed in treatment is essential. 
Adequate treatment from the admission date 
can bring about a 90-percent chance of re- 
covery, which in 5 years drops to less than a 
5-percent chance. 

In 1948, for every 3 patients admitted into 
Kansas hospitals, only 1 left cured or im- 
proved. In other words, 2 out of 3 were 
accepting a life sentence. In Kansas today 
82 percent of first admissions are released in 
the first 6 months. 

Within the Topeka hospital the average 
daily patient load dropped from 1.844 to 1.422 
in 5 years. Including the other two Kansas 
hospitals, the overall daily population in 
Kansas mental hospitals dropped from 5,148 
to 4,551. 

But it took skilled workers to accomplish 
these results: In 1949 there were 2 physicians 
in the Topeka unit; today there are 24. Psy- 
chologists increased from 1 to 7, social work- 
ers from 0 to 12, nurses from 5 to 40. ther- 
apists for 0 to 24, psychiatric aids from 125 
to 140. 

The successful dismissal program can be 
traced directly to such a staff-patient ratio. 
As the number of staff members has grown 
steadily the number of patient dismissals has 
grown as steadily. 


OUT OF THE SHADOWS 


The staff did not concentrate all of its 
attention on new admissions. It rediagnosed 
(unfortunately, in many cases, made the first 
diagnosis) those already in the hospitals. 
Some of these, like the little 85-year-old 
woman, had spent most of their lives in the 
institution. 

Typical of the cases dismissed is a 76-vear- 
old woman who had been in the hospital for 
20 years. After a short stay in a nursing 
home, she was able to get out and find an 
apartment of her own and at 78 is living sat- 
isfactorily in her own home. 

Another woman who had been in Topeka 
for 20 years had not spoken a word for the 
past 8 years. Her doctor, a young man. re- 
fused to be discouraged. He went on talking 
to her until she answered. Graduaily she 
began to get well. Today she is a practical 
nurse making a good living, after spending 
22 years in a State hospital because no one 
ever took enough interest to talk to her. 

Sent back to Denmark was a man who was 
in the Kansas Hospital for 19 years because 
he couldn’t speak English. After a brush 
with a law he didn’t understand, he was sent 
to the hospital because he couldn’t tell in 
precise English that he didn't understand 
the law. At the hospital, he couldn't find 
the English words to explain that he wasn't 
sick. 

TEXAS COULD SAVF, TOO 

In 1954, of the 1,000 patients discharged 
from Topeka Hospital, 55 had been in the 
hospital a total of 1,331 patient years. (Had 
those patients been in Texas hespita!s, bused 
cn the cost of $2.13 per day, they would have 
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cost the State $1,034,785.95. Since the other 
945 patients released in Kansas in 1954 hagq 
an average stay of less than 2 years in the 
hospital, Texas will save more than $1 mij. 
lion on 55 such patients, if a program similar 
to that of Kansas is instituted.) 


Since the courts are not involved in the 
original commitment proceedings of a pa- 
tient—no more than in the treatment of an 
ulcer in a general hospital—the superintend- 
ent of the hospital signs the dismissal order, 
which carries full return of civil rights. If 
& jury trial has preceded admission, the per- 
son is returned to the court’s jurisdiction, 
In the case of the criminally insane, when 
sanity is established, the patient is returned 
for trial on the original charge, if the charge 
was insanity at the time of the commission 
of the crime, rather than established insanity 
afterward. One hospital, Larned, houses the 
criminally insane of Kansas. 


Of course, patients may leave the hospitals 
without such final dismissal orders. They 
may go out on a parole, or into boarding 
and nursing homes, or report only for out- 
patient treatment, but they remain in the 
custody of the Department of Social Wel- 
fare—of which the Kansas State hospitals 
are an arm—unitil rehabilitation is believed 
complete. 

By Kansas law, no patient who is violent, 
dangerous, or unusually troublesome or 
filthy shall be released or returned to any 
county not provided with suitable facilities 
for the proper care of the patient. 


It is obvious that Kansas hospitals. there- 
fore, are not clearing out their patient load 
by that good old human method of passing 
the buck, 

MANY ON PAROLE 


If a man has been actually ill for a long 
time, it is expected he may have to learn to 
walk again when he leaves his hospital bed. 
If his leg has been broken, he may well limp 
a little the rest of his life. If he were to re- 
turn to his job and find that his coworkers 
gather around the water fountain and whis- 
per ‘That man has been ill” with overtones 
of fear, apprehension and even cruelty, he 
might well return to his sick bed. 

Now, people act exactly the same after 
mental illness as they do after physical ill- 
ness. But because of the group that always 
gathers around the water fountain, the State 
hospital workers have to be sure the person 
who has been mentally ill is well enough to 
tolerate such reaction. 

Therefore, many people go out on parole, 
as it were. Others actually return to the 
hospital to spend the nights after they take 
their first jobs. 

Boarding homes are used for those who do 
not require hospital treatment or the more 
costly care of a nursing home. Boarding and 
nursing home operators and their workers 
come into Topeka State Hospital for 6 days of 
intensive training. Many come with an ir- 
rational fear of the patients they are to take, 
but they leave after an educational program 
knowing, as do staff members, that very few 
of the patients are violent. The patients 
who are sent into these boarding homes anda 
nursing homes are for the most part the 
aged, but the homes also serve rehabilitated 
patients as way stations from the hospital 
back to normal community life. 

Social workers in the counties are used in 
the follow-up work of dismissal patients, 
when the hospital social workers release the 
patients. In many cases, these are the same 
social workers who persuaded a man to yo!- 
untarily commit himself or assisted the pro- 
bate judge in placing the patient in the hos- 
pital for the 90-day observation period. 

The Kansas system is integrated and the 
pay-off is a steadily reduced patient-load 
cost; a high rate of rehabilitation; and 
among the community centers, trainin: 
schools, day hospitals and out-patient clinics, 
much inental illness is prevented. 
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DEATH RATE DROPS 

There is another form of dismissal from a 

tate hospital, death. The death rate of 
patients in the Kansas hospitals virtually was 
halved in the first 4 years, and in the past 2 
vears it has been cut another 24 percent. 
This can only come from improved medical 

are. 
Or the 66 who died in 1954 in the Topeka 
hospital, 50 were 65 years of age or over. Of 
this number, 30 died from one cause—cere- 
pral arteriosclerosis and senile disease, a 
combination of physical and mental causes 
that add up to plain old age. 

(The Texas Research League noted the 
manner in which cemeteries for those who 
had died in Texas institutions were kept— 
in many cases so poorly that no one knows 
exactly how many persons were buried dur- 
ing the past year. Burial procedures are ex- 
tremely informal, says its 1954 report.) 


WHAT LOCAL CLINIC COSTS 


Here is a sample of a community psychi- 
atric clinic, as worked out by the National 
Association for Mental Health: 





Salaries: 
Psychiatric-director ...........-.. $12, 060 
Clinical psychologist............ 5, 000 
Chief psychiatric social worker_.. 5,000 
Psychiatric social worker__-~~.__. 3, 600 
Office manager and secretary__--. 3, 000 
BISNORTONNED wanconcmacdanwsesee 2, 600 

DOU senenuwdcuneueseneunnes 31, 200 
RON cucu nsaenaetakeawe 2,000 

Heat, Tet, Wave asooSancuencccs wn 300 

Telephone and telegraph_-_--------- 400 

Stationery and office supplies.__-_- 300 

PG cen eeaenas ewan woea sesame 100 

PIBUT OCS cede noemneeecmacene meme 250 

BOGEN BOGUNEON oaceceebencaweceneoe 300 

PIMINONG Seca cnemenedaaeece amen 1, 000 

Conterence Wavel-<. 5. s2e5ce ncn ane 300 

Repairs and replacement to equip- 
ene sede snacusese case sweel 150 

HOW. COMMON Gen oe coe eset ac eceee 100 

Educational supplies and toys_-_.-.. 150 

OES cipro donumebnma wan bite san eaion 100 

FUUUCAUIOMS canesanomonconGncacen 75 

PERCCUNNCOUSsawecccececeodscccce: = 200 

TOO ciceesadsbuscdawns anes 36, 925 





The Non-Russian Nations of U. S. S. R. 
in the Current World Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the strategic importance of the non- 
Russian nations in the Soviet Union to 
the free world is a matter of common 
knowledgein many of our universities and 
private and public agencies. Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, 
Georgia, Armenia, North Caucasia, Tur- 
kestan, Azerbaijan, and Idel-Ural, once 
formerly independent nations, now con- 
stitute the first ring of captive nations in 
the Russian Communist empire. On the 
basic theme of Russian Communist co- 
lonialism and imperialism, we have not 
as yet made the strongest possible appeal 
to the peoples of these captive non-Rus- 
sian nations whose desire for restored in- 
dependence and national self-determina- 
tion is unsurpassed anywhere in the 
world today. 
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Presenting several concrete ideas on 
the appeal that could be made is an ad- 
dress delivered last fall by Dr, Lev. E. 
Dobriansky, who is a professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University and 
also national chairman of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America. Major 
portions of this interesting address have 
appeared in the Courier, publication of 
the internationally renowned School of 
Foreign Service at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. I wish to submit into the Appendix 
of the Recorp the full text of this address 
on the non-Russian nations of U. S. 
S. R. in the current world picture: 

THE NON-RUSSIAN NATIONS OF U.S. S. R. IN 
THE CURRENT WORLD PICTURE 


It is a veritable privilege for me to be given 
this opportunity to address the Pan-Ameri- 
can Ukrainian Conference which in its au- 
gust representation encompasses the greater 
part of this continent and the largest nations 
of Latin America. Within the limited time 
allotted to me I should like to dwell on a 
subject that only in recent years has attained 
to international status of discussion and 
about which in the past few months certain 
baseless doubts have emerged. In developing 
this critical subject in succinct outline the 
orientation is established from my own van- 
tage point in Washington and in the States 
generally, but the prime aim is to indicate 
the boundless possibilities that are opening 
up for the spirited endeavors of each of our 
organizations and certainly for this Confer- 
ence in its work through the United Nations 
in the immediate future. For, contrary to 
the obtuse thinking of some, the position of 
the non-Russian nations of the U.S. S, R. in 
the current world picture—particularly that 
of Ukraine, the largest of these nations—is 
both promising and bright. 

This, in substantial measure, is both the 
fruit of our recent intensified efforts and, 
at once, a formidable challenge to our con- 
tinued imaginative endeavors and plans. If, 
perchance, I appear to wax a bit too optimis- 
tic, forgive me. But if you are in with a 
stalwart and patriotic American group that 
for the good of all knows what it wants, that 
with patience and perseverance fights for 
what it wants, and that in justice and truth 
is confident it will obtain what it wants, 
then this is not even optimism but rather 
hopeful wisdom. It is in the luminous 
spirit of this hopeful wisdom that many are 
by conviction and passion committed to the 
noble goal of the liberation and independence 
of the non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union. It is in this spirit that they prag- 
matically view the final collapse of the colos- 
sus of the Russian empire, now in the imme- 
diate form of the Soviet Union, as indis- 
pensable to the lasting security interests of 
the United States, as prerequisite to the 
foundation of permanent peace with freedom 
and justice among all nations, and as cru- 
cially essential to the real independence and 
freedom of the minority Russian nation in 
the U. S. S. R. from centuries of autocratic 
totalitarianism, political tyranny and costly 
imperialist adventures. It is in this reas- 
suring spirit that the prospect of the non- 
Russian nations in the U. S. S. R. is viewed 
with stimulating hope and sound wisdom. 


WHAT WE STRONGLY BELIEVE 


It goes almost without saying that in any 
field of studied interest the ability to dis- 
cern and assess real possibilities and pros- 
pects presupposes a vivid awareness of the 
flexible realities of the field in its manifold 
ramifications. So in this particular field, 
complicated and complex as it is in its inter- 
relationship with the free destiny of human 
existence itself. In truth, there exists no 
other ground but this for what I have 
called hopeful wisdom. It is from this firm 
“hopeful wisdom.” It is from this firm 
ground that we can properly characterize 
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as peculiarily emotional the notion—which 
has even spread into many emigre quarters— 
that present developments spell the aban- 
donment of the captive nations in the Rus- 
sian Communist empire, that concrete coex- 
istence and the status quo between free na- 
tions and Communist-enslaved nations are in 
the making, that the once heralded Ameri- 
can policy of liberation is only a faint echo of 
the 1952 presidential campaign. This is a 
notion of unbridled emotion than of consid- 
ered analytic thought. It is a notion that 
springs from the inability of some of to 
see beyond their long cherished beliefs the 
emergent possibilities of the current world 
situation which, to be sure at great risk, 
might be realized for the very materialization 
of their innermost hopes and beliefs. 

The essentials in which we believe are 
in no way altered by the transient changes 
of the current world picture. Formed by 
study, experience and moral conviction, these 
essentials of guiding belief are as follows: 

1. That, in historical perspective, there 
can be no genuine peace in our time without 
the compelling expansion of freedom—free- 
dom realized for all nations and peoples, 
especially those entombed in the very for- 
tress of imperial Communist totalitarianism, 
the Soviet Union itself. The pressures of 
freedom are no respecters of borders, be they 
the present ones or the pre-1939 ones in 
eastern Europe. The advocacy of this belief 
is by no means discouraged by present de- 
velopments. On the contrary, present world 
developments provide food for the expanded 
advocacy and realization of this grounded 
belief; 

2. That the peace offensive of Moscow is 
& colossal Red masquerade to gain time in 
order to meet the long-anticipated problems 
of empire consolidation, to augment toward 
relative superiority their weapons of nuclear 
warfare, to sow seeds of disunity among the 
free nations, and to strengthen their subver- 
sive network of world conspiracy. Few 
Americans can take pride in the adolescent 
statements of some of our legislators—“the 
9-day Russian experts’—who toured the 
Soviet Union. However, we are grateful for 
the sobering observation of the Honorable 
PaTRICK HI.uincs, of California, who came, 
who saw, and then concluded that Moscow’s 
peace offensive is “the biggest con act in 
history.’’ As a member of the former Select 
House Committee on Communist Aggression, 
Congressman HILLINncs could not be fooled 
for he had learned too much. For him as 
for others the outstanding fact, so far, is 
that no real, conclusive evidence can be 
advanced to justify the genuineness of Mos- 
cow's exhibited desire for peace. The ex- 
pendable frills of farm delegations, sports 
events, congressional tours, the cession of 
Finnish real estate, amnesty to political 
prisoners in the U. S. S. R., the release of 
German, American, and other war prisoners 
and so forth can scarcely be counted as real, 
substantial evidence. Some may construe 
this as only the beginning and we, in good 
conscience, cannot deny such hope. Yet at 
the same time neither can they deny us 
this opportunity to press critically for 
demonstrations of real evidence and impres- 
sive tests of the much advertised Russian 
Communist desire for peace and civilized 
relations; 

3. That a peaceful policy of liberation, 
founded, as it is, on a fixed moral commit- 
ment to all the captive nations, is alone in 
the best interests of our country and the free 
world. It is a dynamic policy of innova- 
tion—the innovation of free institutions—as 
against one of reckless evolution as ex- 


pounded by Mr. Kennan and some of his 
followers in our Government. In almost 
subservient alacrity to the misleading god- 
dess of evolution, Mr. Kennan writes, ““Evolu- 
tion occurs everywhere, if only as response 
to change in physical conditions—altera- 
tions in population and resources and tech- 
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nology. Does anyone really suppose that a 
nation could undergo so violent a process of 
technological change as has marked the 
Soviet Union in these past decades and yet 
remain unaffected by its social and political 
life’ (Realities of American Foreign Policy, 
p. 92)? Now, isn’t it really strange that 
after these many years of American public 
enlightenment on the non-Russian nations 
in the U. S. S. R., a man who is supposed to 
be an expert on Soviet affairs should persist 
in obscurantizing this truth by implying 
that the Soviet Union isa nation? Further- 
more, for these familiar with the most ad- 
vanced trends of thought in the social sci- 
ences, his intellectualist appeal to evolution 
in our relations with the totalitarian empire 
of the Soviet Union can be accurately dated 
some 30 years behind our time. Innovation 
and the moral responsibility of men and gov- 
ernments for their acts are the paramount 
forces recognized in our day. To pray at 
the altar of evolution for the conversion of 
Russian Communists to the good by techno- 
logical change revives some of the roman- 
ticism one can find in the writings of Thor- 
sten Veblen. It contributes not to the reali- 
ties of American foreign policy but rather to 
its unrealities. The present world picture 
allows for considerable innovation that a 
peaceful policy of liberation alone 1s capable 
of—to innovate freedom for true world 
peace; and 

4. We strongly believe that this phase of 
world events is another chapter—indeed, the 


most hazardous and tenuous—of the cold 
war. It is not, as some wishfully hope, a 


new period succeeding the cold war. Here, 
too, it is most significant that all of the frills 
staged by Moscow are speedily exploited by 
its far-flung apparatus for propaganda and 
psychological warfare reasons. Only wit- 
ness the propaganda usage of its gen- 
erous cession of Finnish real estate the 
other day, bases without strategic value 
and, to boot, not even Russian property. 
This founded conception of present world 
events, as another chapter of the cold war, 
fundamentally guides us as to what we can 
powerfully do and still be utterly consistent 
with the essentials of our beliefs. In short, 
and in great essence, our challenging task 
now is to innovate and generate pressures 
of freedom against not only the outlying 
portions of the Russian Communist empire 
but also, and more importantiy so. against 
the very heart of this empire. namely the 
Soviet Union. Thus, with this broad under- 
standing, who can fail to see the beoyant 
opportunities and th 
1 


e bright and promising 
picture that surround today the position of 
the non-Russian nations in the U. S. S. R.? 


WHAT WE CAN POWERFULLY DO 
he general approach to this challenging 
task is necessarily a pragmatic and fiexible 
adapted to the fluctuating circum- 
stances of the international scene and con- 
stantly poised in the direction of capitalizing 
on them. Within the limits of this address 
allow me to cite only a few of the solid 
directions in which our combined efforts may 
be channeled. They may be grouped as 
tollows: 

1. Primarily to all else, the continued ex- 
pansion of our educational and informa- 
tional work on Ukraine and other non-Rus- 
sian nations in the U. 8. S. R. As many of 
you know, in the United States tremendous 
strides have been made in this respect. Be- 
yond question of doubt, the most authori- 
tative source of public opinion and judgment 
on this vital subject is the disclosures and 
of the Select House Committee on 
Communist Aggression, otherwise interna- 
tionally known as the Kersten Committee. 
In a democracy such as ours, foreign policy 
adjusts itself in time to the will of the people 
and nowhere is this will more clearly crys- 
talized than in the elected representatives of 
people. The work of this com- 
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mittee is being steadfastly carried on 
through the measures, addresses, and various 
other activities of its many members for 
whom freedom is indivisible and cannot be 
restricted to only 1 or 2 sectors of the Rus- 
sian Communist empire. For example. Con- 
gressman Dodd recently showed many of his 
colleagues and the general public that the 
record of Russian Communist violation of 
treaties and pacts extends back to the Rus- 
sian imperialist conquest of Ukraine, Gecr- 
gia, Armenia, and the other non-Russian 
nations in the period following Worid War I. 

Our determined fight against the unsound 
and unrealistic restriction of freedom to the 
so-called satellite countries must continue 
unabated. It has contributed to solid results 
these past few months. Our good friend, 
the Honorable John W. McCorMAck. of Mas- 
sachusetts, definitely saw to it that his reso- 
lution on opposition to colonialism and Com- 
munist imperialism (H. Con. Res. 149) was 
generally inclusive for it to be the sense of 
Congress— 

“That the United States should administer 
its foreign policies and programs and exer- 
cise its influence so as to support other peo- 
ples in their efforts to achieve self-govern- 
ment or independence under circumstances 
which will enable them to assume an equal 
station among the free nations of the world.” 

Passed by Congress unanimousiy, this res- 
olution was accompanied by Senate Resolu- 
tion 127 on the restoration of sovereign rights 
of self-government to the enslaved peoples, 
which also embraces by thought and direct 
implication all of the non-Russian nations 
in the Soviet Union. Likewise in unanimous 
passage, it resolves— 

“That the Senate proclaim the hope that 
the peoples who have been subjected to the 
captivity of alien despotisms shall again en- 
joy the right of self-determination within a 
framework which will sustain peace: that 
they shall again have the right to choose the 
form of government under which they will 
live, and that the sovereign rights of self- 
government shall be restored to them all in 
accordance with the pledge of the Atlantic 
Charter.” 

Equally salutary was the address delivered 
last month by President Eisenhower be- 
fore the American Bar Association. As an 
overdue response to the mounting pressure 
against the lulling effects of the dubious 
spirit of Geneva, his address emphasizes 
that true peace cannot be had without jus- 


tice and freedom, which, incidentally. was 
the poignant theme of our memorandum to 
him before Geneva, and states that the 


“domination of captive countries cannot 
longer be justified by any claim that this is 
needed for purposes of security’ (New York 
Times, August 25, 1855). The term of cap- 
tive countries or nations is the only accurate 
and consonant one with the realities of the 


entire Russian Communist empire—indeed, 
with the concept of indivisible freedom it- 
self. 


2. The skillful initiation and development 
of measures bearing on Ukraine and Byeio- 
russia, especially from the point of view of 
their representation in the United Nations 
It is heartening to note the views of Edward 
Weintal, a Newsweek correspondent who at- 
tended the Geneva Conference and now ob- 
serves that “Serious American thought also 
must be given to the nationally conscious 
Soviet components such as the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. The fact that these two na- 
tions have their own representatives in the 
United Nations has never been properly 
utilized by the United States. To encourage 
their independence and to strive for the de- 
centralization of the Soviet Union into its 
separate though not necessarily unfriendly 
components is likely to become one of the 
chief United States objectives” (Newsweek, 
August 29, 1955). It is evident that our past 
concentration on this matter, as demon- 
strated in the House hearing on United 
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States diplomatic representation in Ukraine 
and Byelorussia, and in Senate hearings on 
United Nations Charter revision, was not 
without results. The idea of diplomatic re. 
lations with Ukraine and Byelorussia is stij) 
attractive to many of our legislators ang 
executive officers. The idea of testing the 
secession right in the Soviet constitution also 
intrigues many. There are innumerable 
other ideas, such as the foundation of Ameri. 
can institutes in Ukraine, the publication 
and distribution of American papers ang 
periodicals in the native Ukraine language, 
that can be pursued in the spirit of expand. 
ed freedom. 

3. Systematic opposition to the liberalize. 
tion of trade with the Russian Communist 
Empire without political concessions in re- 
turn. Last winter and spring we were en- 
gaged in this battle and along with others 
succeeded in forestalling measures calcu- 
lated to expand trade and ship American 
farm surpluses to the Soviet Union. Since 
Geneva business pressure in the United 
States has been mounting and the next ses- 
sion of Congress promises to be in a more 
sanguine mood for liberalized trade. Our 
efforts will be pitted on an economic leverage 
for political concessions in the name of ex. 
panded freedom, 

4. Persistent pressure toward the abolish- 
ment of the Iron Curtain. The very existence 
of the Iron Curtain is a mockery to the con- 
cept of peaceful coexistence of nations, 
Greater social and cultural intercourse with 
péoples in all areas of the Russian Commu- 
nist Empire should and could be developed. 
An official delegation to Vorkuta, made up 
of Knowledgeable people who would know 
what to look for, is Just one example of the 
implementation of the pressures for freedom. 

5. The expansion and improvement of our 
informational services to the nations behind 
the Iron Curtain. Contrary to the myopic 
suggestions of some on the supposed need 
of contraction, present developments neces- 
sitate the expansion of such services, today 
more than ever. The opportunities of the 
present, which might be highlighted by the 
pressure for Soviet cessation of radio jam- 
ming. should not be missed, and it is with 
this thought in mind that we wholeheartedly 


support the Feighan resolution (H. J. Res. 
433) which seeks to achieve these very 


things. 

These are only a few general directions 
open to us in the conduct of our work and 
toward the realization of our set objectives. 
These do not involve, as Mr. G. V. Ferguson, 
the editor of the Montreal Star, naively be- 
lieves, “the feuds of Europe to be perpetuated 
inside (your) borders’ or ours. They bear 
on issues that today encompass the globe 
If Mr. Ferguson were more informed on these 
issues, and someone here should see to 
that he is, he certainly would not have writ- 
ten such patent untruths as that “The 
Ukrainians have never achieved any extended 
period of national identity and have never 
been able to accomplish their dream of a 
separate Ukrainian state”; or that Canadian 
Ukrainians are violently anti-Russian, in- 
stead of anti-Russian Communist: or that 
the recent Russian visitors are a “harmless 
group of agricultural scientists and mana- 
gers * * *” (Washington Post, September 
11, 1955). Perhaps the demonstrations here 
were more enthusiastic than what we staged 
in the United States. In both instances, how- 
ever, they symbolized a living conscience 
against the crimes and the designs of im- 
perialist Russian communism that threaten 
the security of all free nations, including 
Canada. 

To maintain this living symbol of moral 
opposition and to work in terms of pressures 
of freedom require the fuil resources of 
united action. In addition to these other 
opportunities, present developments provide 
us with the much needed opportunity to 
bolster and extend our respective unity ana 
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our united action for the certain events that 
lie ahead. We would prove derelict of duty 
to fail in the seizure of this opportunity. 
such unity and action we possess in the 
States and we mean, with all the power of 
moral responsibility, to preserve it. Such 
unity and action are necessary among groups 
in Europe and we mean, with all our power 
of moral suasion, to contribute to it. Such 
virile unity and action are now more than 
ever required in this Pan American Confer- 
ence and we mean, with all reciprocal moral 
and financial support, to acheive it. Our 
people look to such expression of leadership 
and we are determined to serve them and 
the overriding convictions that possess all 


of us. 





Was 1955 a Boom Year? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have read the economic report of the 
President with great interest, particu- 
larly that portion which deals with the 
problems of small business. As a mem- 
ber of the Select Commttee on Small 
Business, I would at this time like to 
make the following statement concern- 
ing our general economic situation and 
the plight of small business during the 
3 years of the present administration as 
revealed by the President’s economic 
report. 

WAS 1955 A BOOM YEAR? 

The economic report of the President 
reveals that in the last 3 years our 
country has— 

(a) Failed to maintain the rate of 
economic growth which took place in 
both war and postwar periods. 

(b) Brought about a rapid inflation of 
prices in the big-business industries and 
an offsetting deflation in the more com- 
petitive segments of the economy, name- 
ly the farm and small business segments. 

(c) Resulted in very little increase in 
productive capacity but in greatly in- 
creased corporate profits, at the expense 
of farmers and consumers. 

(d) Resulted in the greatest increase 
in the Federal debt of any peacetime 
period in history, as well as the greatest 
increase in consumer debt and in the 
debt of State and local governments of 
any like period in either peace or war. 


Rates of economic growth 


3 aii’ 3 years, 
1952 to | 1949 to 








1955 1952 
; Percent | Percent 
Gross national product in 1955 prices 8.4 21.2 
Fer capita personal income in 1955 
PRICRS, BItOr SRRON o.oo oe keen 7.0 73 





In 1955 the gross national product, 
which is the value of all goods and serv- 
ices produced in the Nation, was only 
8.4 percent greater than in 1952. This 
represents an average growth of 2.8 per- 
cent per year in the 3 years of this ad- 
ministration. The Nation’s output of 
s00ds and services would have to in- 
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crease between 3 and 3.5 percent per 
year just to keep up with increasing 
productivity per man-hour of work, to 
say nothing of the effects of increasing 
population and increased numbers of 
people working. 

In the last 3 years of the Truman 
administration, 1949 through 1952, the 
gross national product increased 21.2 
percent, or an average yearly rate of 
7.1 percent. Similarly the growth be- 
tween 1939 and 1952 was 6.8 percent per 
year. The above comparisons are all 
based on goods and services valued at 
1955 prices. 

The 1955 per capita personal income, 
after taxes, also failed to keep pace with 
the growth in the Truman and Roose- 
velt administrations. The comparisons 
shown in the economic report in terms 
of 1955 prices reveal that the 1955 per 
capita income, after taxes, was 7 per- 
cent above 1952, which was equal to a 
yearly increase of 2.3 percent. Also in 
1955 prices, there was a 3.6 percent aver- 
age yearly increase in per capita income 
between 1939 and 1952. 

Big corporations were the beneficiaries in the 
1955 boom 


[Dollars in billions] 





———$——$—— 




















Per- 
cent 
1955 1952 | change 
from 
1952 
CORPORATIONS 
Corporate profits, after taxes $41. 4 $36. 9 +12 
Corporate depreciation and | 
amortization allowances !_..| $14.5 | $10.4 +39 
Dividend payments a $11.1 $9. 0 +23 
Stock prices (December in- | 
dex) _--- | $333.6 | $203. 4 +64 
Big manufacturers’ profit 
rate ?_- _percent 14.1 11.1 +27 
Small manufacturers’ profit 
WOW Soiesaenac sas percent_- 6.4] 11.4 —39 
PERSONAL INCOME 
Income from interest--.------} $15.6 | $12.3 | 27 
Salaries and wages__..-.......| $215.4 | $190.5 | +13 
Proprietors’ income_......---- $27.31 $257 +6 
Farm income.......--.------- | $11.1 | $14.3 —22 
' 
1 Excludes banks and insurance companies. 
2 Annual rates of profits, after taxes, as percent of stock- 


holders’ investment, Ist 9 months of 1952 compared 
with Ist 9 months of 1955—corporations with more than 
$100 million of assets and corporations with less than 
$14 million of assets. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-five was a 
boom year—the greatest in history—for 
the big corporations. Compared to 1952 
total corporate profits, after taxes, in- 
creased $4.5 billion, or 12 percent, despite 
the fact the profits of smaller corpora- 
tions were way below 1952. 

In addition, industrial and utility cor- 
porations alone had another $4.1 billion 
of increased income from depreciation 
and amortization allowances, largely as 
a result of the 1953 and 1954 changes in 
the tax laws—income from depreciation 
and amortization for banks and insur- 
ance companies is not reported. 

Corporations paid out 23.3 percent 
more in dividends, and the price of cor- 
porate stocks was 64 percent higher at 
the end of 1955 than at the end of 1952. 

Small-business profits since 1952 have, 
however, fared much like farmers’ in- 
come. In the first 9 months of 1952, 
profits of manufacturing corporations 
with less than one-fourth million dollars 
of assets were at an annual rate of 11.4 
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percent of stockholders’ investment. 
Profits of the giant manufacturing cor- 
porations—those with more than $100 
million of assets were at a corresponding 
rate of 11.1 percent. In the first 9 
months of 1955, the profit rate, after 
taxes, of the smaller corporations had 
dropped 39 percent, while the rate for 
the giant corporations had gone up 27 
percent. 

Other comparisons between 1955 and 
1952 were as follows: 

With the higher interest rates, per- 
sons who received personal income from 
interest received 26.8 percent more such 
income. 

Labor income increased 13 percent 
although there were 3 percent more peo- 
ple employed. 

Proprietors’ income, from professions 
and unincorporated business increased 
only 6.2 percent. 

Farm income dropped 22.4 percent. 

The administration has claimed that 
the changes it has brought about in cor- 
porate taxes, interest rates, and credit 
policies would encourage investment and 
increase productive capacity. Although 
corporate operations in 1955 took $4.5 
billion more in profits after taxes, and 
$4.1 billion more in depreciation and 
amortization, than in 1952, the corporate 
outlays for plant and equipment—in- 
cluding new and replacement items— 
was only $2.1 billion more than in 1952. 

In 1955, the total investment made in 
producer plant and equipment, by both 
corporate and noncorporate business, 
was only $3.6 billion more than in 1952, 
and most of this was taken up by in- 
creases in prices of producers’ durable 
goods and increased construction costs. 
In 1952, investment in new plant and 
equipment was $8 billion more than 1949, 
and in 1948 it was $14.3 billion more than 
in 1945. 

I have, with reluctance, concluded that 
it is @ sorry record set out in the eco- 
nomic report of the President. 


Debt charges 








{In billions] 
| | 
|} 3 years 3 years | < 
| postwar, | Korean Wal 
| 1952to | war, 1949; 1945 to 
1955 | to1952 | 1948 
U.S. Government f +-$10. 2 — $25.8 
State and local govern- | 
ments (net)_..._.-.-- +7.7 | $2.5 
Consumer deb Me +8. 7 | 8.7 
Home mortgage debt.-- +26.9 | +14.7 





The record of the national debt draws 
a neat distinction between promises and 
performance. In spite of all of the cam- 
paign promises to reduce the national 
debt, the Federal debt has been increased 
by $13.4 billion between the day this ad- 
ministration took office in 1953, to the 
end of 1955. 

This staggering peacetime increase in 
the Federal debt has been made despite 
the fact that substantial assets inherited 
by the administration, such as the syn- 
thetic rubber plants, have been sold or 
otherwise separated from Federal own- 
ership, the liquidation of which should 
have gone to reduce the debt. Moreover, 
services to the public have been severely 
cut back; for example, loans for small 
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business such as were made by RFC have 
been virtually stopped. 

The Truman administration increased 
the Federal debt only $10.2 billion in the 
preceding 3 years, although it had the 
expenses of the Korean war, plus sub- 
stantial economic aid and assistance to 
our allies in that period. In the first 3 
postwar years following World War II, 
between the end of 1945 and the end of 
1948, President Truman reduced the 
Federal debt by $25.8 billion. While the 
Federal debt has been piling up during 
the past 3 years, other debt obligations 
of the general public have been growing 
by leaps and bounds. The debt of State 
and local governments has increased by 
$12.6 billion; consumer installment debt 
and charge accounts has run up another 
$10.4 billion: and home mortgage debt 
has shot up by $37.7 billion. 

The supposed economic achievements 
of 1955, cited in the President’s report 
claims that these have “been accom- 
plished without the specious aid of price 
inflation.” ‘That is just specious report- 
ing of the facts. There has been a tre- 
mendous inflation in the prices of the 
big industries since the beginning of 
1953, and most of this has taken place in 
the last year and a half. Faced with 
galloping inflation in these prices, the 
administration has maintained the over- 
all buying power of the dollar by policies 
which have brought rapid deflation in 
farm and small-business prices. 

Prices of steel, aluminum, copper, and 
other metals have jumped 16 percent 
since the first of 1953, and the profits in 
these industries last year, after taxes, 
was 13 percent of the stockholders’ in- 
vestment. Prices of all machinery and 
transportation equipment together have 
increased 9 percent, and the after-taxes 
profit rate in these industries last year 
was 15 percent. 

Prices of motor vehicles have in- 
creased 6 percent, and the profit rate in 
this industry was 21 percent last year. 

The fact that increased prices of the 
giant corporations have gone into in- 
creased profits is reflected in the phe- 
nomenal rise in stock prices and stock 
dividends. Although big business profits 
were already lush in 1952, they have now 
shot up to unparalleled levels. In the 
first 9 months of 1952 profits, after taxes, 
of the giant manufacturing corporations, 
those with more than $100 million of as- 
sets, were at an annual rate of 11.8 per- 
cent of stockholders’ investment. Inthe 
first 9 months of 1955, their profit rate 
had shot up to 14.1 percent, or a 27 per- 
cent increase in the profitability of these 
giants, not counting about eaual in- 
ereases in their income resulting from 
the generous depreciation and amortiza- 
tion allowances which have been put into 
the tax law since 1952. 

While big business prices have shot up, 
many small business prices have gone 
down. For example, prices of textiles 
and apparel have gone down 5 percent 
since the first of 1953, and the profit 
rate in these industries last year was 
only 5 percent. These are typical small- 
business industries. The prices received 
by farmers have fallen by 16 percent 
since the first of 1953. 

The administration sponsored tax re- 
lief for the big corporations in 1953 and 
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1954, on the theory that these corpora- 
tions would be induced to make capacity 
expansions, which the country needs. 
These tax changes, particularly dropping 
the excess profits tax, merely gave the 
big corporations an incentive for raising 
prices and taking more profits. The ex- 
cess profits tax tended to place a ceiling 
on the amount of profits a corporation 
could take without increasing its invest- 
ment. Dropping the tax removed the 
ceiling. The exorbitant prices and prof- 
its which have resulted have done almost 
nothing to increase productive capacity, 
but they have stimulated the big cor- 
porations to buy up and merge the ca- 
pacity of smaller firms. The inevitable 
result will be even less competition to 
check prices and profits. 

I do not suggest putting the excess 
profits tax back on the books, but I point 
out that it is urgently necessary to adopt 
a graduated corporate tax, similar to the 
graduated rates for personal taxes. Such 
a graduated rate would tend to put a 
ceiling on monopoly profits and at the 
same time encourage an expansion of 
smaller firms. 

This or any succeeding administrations 
cannot continue policies of plundering 
our economic system, robbing the poor 
to fatten the rich, without bringing us to 
economic disaster. 
slick propaganda is no-substitute for 
sound economic management. 





Interposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
include in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Norfolk, (Va.) Journal and Guide of 
January 21, 1956. It concerns the issue 
of civil rights and the latest invention of 
defiance the State of Virginia proposes 
to counteract the Supreme Court order 
for desegregation of schools. It is rea- 
son for the gravest alarm on the part of 
our Federal Government, since the plan, 
which is to pass a resolution of interpo- 
sition, is one which asserts the right of 
a State to declare null and void an act 
passed by the Congress of this United 
States. The plan is one born of a des- 
perate drive to retard this Nation’s at- 
tainment of full and impartial rights for 
all its citizens, but it is very evident that 
any success in such a proposal would 
establish a pattern relieving the Federal 
Government of authority in regulating 
the actions of States on other matters 
extending over an unlimited area. I of- 
fer it to you as further evidence of the 
need now for forceful action by the Fed- 
eral Government to end such reckless 
and shameful defiance of the highest 
laws of this land: 

INTERPOSITION DOCTRINE 

Since Virginia suddenly sidetracked con- 
sideration of the Gray plan constitutional 
convention—at least temporarily—to ponder 
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the notion of having the general assembly 
pass a resolution of interposition by which 
backers of the idea think that the State 
could avoid compliance with Supreme Court 
decisions on school desegregation, it is in 
order to clarify what the doctrine of inter. 
position, revived from pre-Civil War days, 
is all about. 

At least four States, Virginia, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina, are consiq- 
ering resolutions of interposition by their 
legislatures. Delegate Boatwright offered a 
bill on interposition on the opening day of 
the current session of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture. It was promptly declared to be a fan- 
tastic project by the principal antiorganiza- 
tion Democrat in the house of delegates, 
Robert Whitehead. 

“Interposition is popularly equated with 
the doctrine of nullification,” says the Jan. 
uary issue of Southern School News, estab- 
lished to give nonpartisan reports on the 
school segregation issue. . 

The first proponent of the idea in this 
State was the Richmond News Leader, and 
it commented that “this plan contemplates 
an assertion of fundamental principles, cou- 
pled with an appeal to our sister States to 
decide, by ratifying or rejecting a proposed 
constitutional amendment, whether the 
power to operate racially separate public- 
school facilities should be prohibited to the 
States.” 

In Mississippi, however, the plan is opposed 
by the incoming Governor, James P. Coleman, 
although its chief advocates in that State are 
two members of its congressional delegation, 
a judge and a former governor. ~ 

The Cyclopedia of American Government 
offers the following definition of interposi- 
tion: 

“The Virginia resolution of 1798 declared 
that the powers of the Federal Government 
result from the compact to which the States 
are parties, and ‘that, in case of a deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous exercise of other 
powers not granted by the social compact, 
the States, which are parties thereto, have 
the right and are in duty bound to inter- 
pose for arresting the progress of the evil’ 
for maintaining their rights. 

“What was meant by interposition? It 
has sometimes been asserted that it meant 
nothing more nor less than nullification by 
a single State. Madison declared, in later 
years, that such was not the meaning. It is 
not unlikely that nothing more was intended 
than to secure, by cooperation among the 
States, a general expression of opinion. 

“But it is possible that the framers had 
in mind a convention of the States to pass 
upon the Constitution or that they planned 
authoritative interpretation by amendment.” 

And the New Dictionary of American Poli- 
tics gives this definition of nullification, 
which interposition effectively is: 

“An alleged right of a State in the Amer- 
ican Union, acting in a sovereign capacity 
through a convention of its people, to declare 
an act of Congress ‘null, void, and no law, 
not binding upon the State, its officers or 
citizens.’ ” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous consent of my colléagues, I 
include in the Recorp the following 
article from the Norfolk, (Va.) Journal 
and Guide of January 28, 1956. It is 
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the second editorial appearing in that 
paper on the proposal of the State of 
Virginia to introduce a resolution of 
interposition, designed to nullify the pro- 
visions of the 14th amendment. Again, 
it is pointed evidence of the extent to 
which defiance of Federal law may go 
and of its threats to democratic concepts 
and the total pattern of American social 


relations: 
INTERPOSITION Is NULLIFICATION 


Those who are advocating interposition 
(nullification of the Supreme Court decision 
of May 17, 1954), are ignoring the 14th 
amendment entirely. True, some of them 
express the opinion that the 14th amend- 
ment has been incorrectly construed by the 
present Supreme Court. They place their 
own private opinions above the considered 
decisions of the unanimous court. 

The interpositionists are bent upon in- 
voking theories about the rights of States 
which were debatable issues long before the 
Civil War occurred, resulting in the 13th, 
14th, and 15th amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 

The Civil War and the incorporation into 
the Constitution of these amendments cut 
the ground from under the doubtful valid- 
ity of a State’s right to interpose itself be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
and the people of a single State or a group 
of States, in the matter of individual rights 
conferred by the United States Constitution. 

It is clear that the issue which prompts the 
present interposition movement is one of 
race. The theory or contention of those who 
wish to interpose or to nullify is the right 
of States to deny certain minorities with- 
in their borders due process of law, or equal 
protection of the law. 

Without citing them, (they are there in 
the records for all to examine) enough 
decisions were made during 25 years of Chief 
Justice John Marshall's tenure to firmly es- 
tablish the right of the Federal Supreme 
Court to review the laws of the 48 States 
composing the Union, and to pass upon their 
constitutionality. 

The claim that the decision of the Supreme 
Court on the school-segregation matter was 
made on a basis of sociological theses writ- 
ten by “foreigners” is the height of ab- 
surdity. The decision was made on the con- 
tent of the 14th amendment. The States’ 
attorneys general, especially Virginia’s, used 
many sociological arguirnents in presenting 
their case to the Supreme Court in behalf of 
racial discrimination, 

It is just as logical to say that the Su- 
preme Court’s legislated in 1896 when it es- 
tablished the doctrine of separate but equal 
as to say that the Supreme Court legislated 
or amended the Constitution in 1954. 

The Constitution was originally drafted 
when slavery was an established, legal insti- 
tution in the United States. It is unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the framers of the 
Constitution did not intend that it would 
apply to all free Americans if and when 
slavery was abolished; and many of the 
framers had disturbed consciences on the 
slavery question when they drafted the 
Constitution. 

There was nothing inherent in slavery 
which placed upon the Government of the 
United States the responsibility to keep an 
American minority from enjoying equal pro- 
tection of the laws as freemen. 

There are no good reasons to suppose 
that the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended that the separate States should keep 
& minority in civil slavery after chattel slav- 
ery was abolished. 

Questions now bothering Virginians are: 
(1) If interposition (nullification) is a part 
of the Gray Commission’s plan, why was an 
extra session of the general assembly called 
for the purpose of authorizing a referendum 
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on repealing a section of the State consti- 
tution? 

(2) If the State intends to nullify the Su- 
preme Court’s decision by interposition, why 
adopt the Gray proposals? 

What the general assembly is doubtless 
giving serious thought to is the obvious fact 
that interposition now would be just as 
much of a step toward secession as it was in 
1832, the last time it was tried. 

There is little sentiment in the South, 
other than among a few extreme racists of 
the Griffin, Eastland type, who would want 
to put themselves in the position of appear- 
ing to favor a step in that direction, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, we 
are experiencing a most unusual paradox 
in our country today—in the midst of 
plenty there is -want. 

We are told the Government holds $8 
billion in various food commodities in 
storage. At the same time we see hun- 
dreds of thousands of our own people 
subsisting on inadequate diets because 
they lack the income to purchase our 
bountiful food production. 

A food stamp or certificate plan would 
be one excellent way for us to feed our 
hungry and dispose of large amounts of 
our stored food. I have sponsored legis- 
lation—H. R. 3773—along with other 
distinguished Members to accomplish 
this objective. 

Similar legislation has also been in- 
troduced in the other body and it is 
my hope that this session of Congress 
will approve this type of program. 

The legislature of the State of Michi- 
gan has come to the same conclusion 
and has expressed its concern on this 
subject in the following memorial. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to have printed in the REcorp 
this joint resolution of the Michigan 
Legislature: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 
Concurrent resolution memorializing Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower; Ezra T. Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture; and the 

Congress to humanely dispose of surpluses 

Whereas the agriclutural surpluses of the 
United States have risen to an alarming pro- 
portion; and 

Whereas said surpluses are costing the 
American people a million dollars a day 
storage; and 

Whereas said surpluses are costing the 
American people a tremendous sum in spoil- 
age, depreciation and deterioration, and 
through other losses; and 

Whereas these surpluses have tended to 
depress farm prices and greatly reduce the 
income of the farmers; and 

Whereas the Federal Government and the 
various States of the Union are paying many 
people aid to dependent children, old-age 
benefits, and welfare assistance; and 

Whereas these sums are grossly inade- 
quate to the needs of these most deserving 
recipients; and 

Whereas a humane disposition of these 
surpiuses would not encroach upon the 
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storekeeper in the regular disposition of his 
commodities because of lack of buying power 
of these deserving people: Now, therefore, be 
it 
Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
take such steps as are necessary to distribute 
these surpluses as rapidly as possible to these 
deserving people, so that they and their chil- 
dren may receive the benefits of the boun- 
ties of this country; and be it further 
Resolved, That these benetfis shall be dis- 
tributed in such manner that no reduction 
shall be made in the benefits now being 
made to these recipients, it being the inten- 
tion to make these benefits in addition to the 
benefits now being received through small 
grants of cash; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower; Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; our 2 United States Senators and 18 
Congressmen; and to the county welfare 
departments and the county boards of super- 
visors of the State of Michigan. 
Adopted by the senate, January 12, 1956. 
Adopted by the house, January 27, 1956. 
Frep I. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
NorMAN E. PHILLEs, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 





Speech Delivered by Maj. Gen. A. J. 
Drexel Biddle, Jr., the Adjutant General 
of Pennsylvania, at the Annual Banquet 
of the Polish-American Citizens League 
of Pennsylvania, February 5, 1956, at 
the Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address: 

My warmest greetings fellow countrymen, 
so many of you of Polish descent. This is 
not the first time I have had the pleasure 
of being among you. Over 15 years ago, dur- 
ing the tragic days of World War I turmoil, 
I met with many of you at Moose Hall. I 
was at that time just back from the country 
of your forebears where I spent, as Ambas- 
sador of the United States, between 3 and 
4 of the most memorable years of my life. 
I learned then to Know Poland and the 
heroic Polish nation for which I shall always 
guard the deepest respect and affection. 

The qualities which have preserved the 
Polish people throughout history will assist 
them today. 

The dauntless courage which has, for cen- 
turies, characterized their spirit—their love 
of their native soil, their devotion to family 
and to God, their tenacity, and their pa- 
triotism—these qualities will survive all at- 
tempts at suppression. 

The Americans of Polish extraction and 
the Poles who adopted the United States as 
thelr new home may well be proud of the 
people in the land of their forebears. 

They may furthermore be justifiably proud 
of their important contribution toward the 
advancement of our Nation. It is a record 
of patriotism and achievement for which I 
have abiding admiration and respect. 

The ideals and principles, to which all of 
us are dedicated, are not lifeless abstrac- 
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tions. They are living things, and like all 
other living things, their survival depends 
upon their nourishment and sustenance. 
This would be true, even under the least 
threatening of conditions. However, we live 
in a world in which the fundamental values 
that make up our priceless heritage of free- 
dom are actively menaced. This menace is 
militant communism; it has economic, po- 
litical, and psychological facets. 

Moreover, these evil forces would, by the 
persecution of religion, deny the soul and its 
relation to God. 

The danger to human freedom from power- 
mad, evil forces is by no means an empty 
one, and this in spite of recurrent peace 
offensives. In the world-power climate of 
today, the scope and magnitude of the threat 
with which our Nation is faced may be 
weighed mainly in terms of the strength of 
all major components of the unprecedented 
peacetime military power of the Soviet bloc. 
They may also be assessed in terms of the 
Soviet’s fundamental attitude of hostility 
toward the free world in general, toward 
the United States in particular. And hardly 
less importantly, they may be measured in 
terms of the Communists’ capability for con- 
ducting political subversion throughout the 
world. To fully grasp the scope of this dis- 
ruptive technique, we have only to realis- 
tically evaluate what has been taking place 
over the past few years in a number of criti- 
cal situations abroad, to recognize it as dete- 
rioration. And lest we become entangled in 
the trip wires of wish thinking, let us not 
exclude the possibility that at least part, if 
not all of these situations might worsen be- 
fore they grow better; that consequently the 
thin ice, underlying the theater of cold-war 
operations, might turn dangerously thinner. 

I have in mind the creation of certain 
trouble spots by Moscow and Communist 
China; as well as their exploitation of exist- 
ing trouble in other areas. I am also think- 
ing of a comparatively new problem, which 
is apt to render the cold war bitterly com- 
petitive, namely, the Soviet diplomacy of 
blandishments in the field of economic aid 
to underveloped countries. 

In the past 10 years we have made great 
strides toward containing and countering 
Communist expansion. But there is still 
much to be done. Meanwhile, these critical 
trouble spots, and the problem created by 
the Soviet trade and aid program, urgently 
require the contrivance and exercise of effec- 
tive measures to deal with them. 

Now, a word about the Soviets’ dangling 
of offers of assistance before the non-Com- 
munist countries. 

In light of the Soviets’ record of absorb- 
ing other nations, it would be only natural 
that their venture into the field of economic 
aid would be apt to incite free-world suspi- 
cion, lest the program might be aimed at 
enticing non-Communist countries into the 
Communist embrace. 

It was with a great splash that the Soviets 
embarked last year on a trade-and-aid pro- 
gram, but when compared with the invest- 
ment of the United States in the welfare of 
other countries the Soviets’ contribution was 
incalculably small. 

For this and perhaps other reasons, some 
may be inclined to minimize the importance 
of this Soviet action; they may tend to as- 
sume that the Communists would not be able 
to deliver the goods. 

But, I think, we must not underestimate 
either the Communists’ intentions or their 
capabilities. 

In the past decade 14 nations and more 
than 600 million people have been drawn into 
the Communist orbit. 

Hence, nations presently confronted with 
these Communist trade-and-aid temptations 
should take a good look at the record. They 
would find the wholesome good neighborly 
Split motivating our assistance ageinst the 
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potentially sinister purpose behind Soviet 
aid. They would find that the purpose of 
our economic aid is not to purchase friend- 
ship, but to strengthen other countries, to 
enable them to remain free economically and 
politically of any foreign domination in 
order that they can remain independent 
members of the family of nations. 

Now let us compare this with the grim 
fate that befell other less-fortunate coun- 
tries which have become dependent for aid 
upon Soviet Russia. They were enveloped in 
the suffocating wet blanket of Communist 
domination. And today behind the Iron 
Curtain the will and actions of their peoples 
are controlled by the “gun in the kidneys.” 

And the Iron Curtain. is there not merely 
to prevent entry, but to hold the insiders 
captive. 

Yes; nations tempted by Soviet blandish- 
ments would be well advised to examine the 
record. For those, which might be consider- 
ing the Communists’ offers of assistance and 
toying with the illusory idea of coexistence, 
without the backing of free world collective 
security, would be risking the fate of be- 
coming the “truck” with the Communists in 
the driver’s seat. This fate is similar to that 
which so often befalls misguided individuals, 
beguiled into cooperation with the Com- 
munists. The latter find themselves rapidly 
involved beyond their depth; thereupon 
hopelessly compromised, consequently vic- 
timized by blackmail, and end up as the 
truck with the Communists in the driver's 
seat. When the truck has outworn its use- 
fulness the driver junks it, and goes in 
search of another vehicle. 

It is pertinent to recall what was said in 
1931 before the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare by Soviet Diplomat Dimitry L. 
Manuilsky. He said: ‘War to the hilt be- 
tween communism and capitalism is inevita- 
ble. Today, of course, we are not strong 
enough to attack. Our time will come in 
20 or 30 years. To win, we shall need the 
element of surprise. The bourgeoisie will 
have to be put to sleep. So we shall begin, 
by launching the most spectacular peace 
movement on record. Then will be electrify- 
ing overtures and unheard of concessions. 
The capitalist countries, stupid and decadent, 
will rejoice to cooperate in their own de- 
struction. They will leap at another chance 
to be friends. As soon as their guard is 
down, we shall smash them with our clenched 
fist.” 

This was spoken in 1931, about 25 years 
ago. 

Since the close of World War II, we have 
observed the cynical, mercurial switches in 
Soviet foreign policy: from bluster to affia- 
bility and back again to bluster. When the 
wave of affability, which marked the Soviet 
approach to the conference at the summit 
gave way to renewed bluster, the chief of the 
Soviet Union Communist Party, Nikita 
Khrushchev, had something significant to 
say. He announced the approaching down- 
fall of the free world through a worldwide 
triumph of communism. He, moreover, con- 
firmed the Cominform as a boring-from- 
within spearhead, aimed at achieving this 
end by every means, including the violent 
overthrow of free governments. This would 
mean, of course, the Cominform on the out- 
side, working hand in hand with the Mos- 
cow-controlled Communist parties and their 
agents on the inside of each targeted country. 

As Mr. Khrushchev is the molder and 
spokesman of Soviet foreign policy, we 
should be in error to underestimate the 


boundless ambitions, or the formidable 
armed force behind his vehement utter- 
ances. 

The ultimate objective of the Soviet 


Union’s foreign policy remains global pre- 
eminence. 

To the Soviets, coexistence means a tem- 
porary gap in the process of achieving ide- 
ological domination, 
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In our way of thinking, it implies accept. 
ance of differing political systems. 

We believe the nations of the world can 
live in peace and mutual acceptance of their ° 
several forms of Government, but only if 
there is removed the atmosphere of hate and 
suspicion, generated by Moscow. 

A declaration by the Reds that they do not 
want war is not sufficient. Adolph Hitler 
said that. No; the most effective way to steer 
a course away from war is to abstain from 
actions that may lead to war. 

It is abundantly clear that the greatest 
threat to the inherent rights of free men 
today is militant communism, 

A decade ago, in Poland, I saw the Soviets 
operating in pursuit of their clear and oft- 
stated objective to secure world domination, 

I saw how they cynically disregarded their 
stated beliefs, by allying themselves with 
Nazi Germany, which until then the Soviets 
had held up as the antithesis of all they 
stood for. 

The record of Soviet actions, since 1939, 
has consistently followed in the direction 
indicated by the Soviet-Nazi deal to dis- 
member Poland. 

Although, from time to time, Soviet poli- 
cies may have seemed to veer sharply, the 
fact is that they have invariably followed a 
single course—unscrupulous opportunism in 
the pursuit of extending their power, re- 
gardless of what innocent people may suffer. 
The fall of Poland, of Czechoslovakia, the 
achievement of Communist domination in 
China, the Berlin blockade, all provided a 
lesson which the aggression in Korea drove 
home. ‘x 

The lesson is, that communism is the 
political tool of despotic imperialism, and 
is no more than any other of the historic at- 
tempts by totalitarian states to seize and 
extend power. 

Their weapons are not limited to the rifle, 
the machine gun, the cannon, the atomic 
bomb. Besides the  boring-from-within 
technique and coercion, their weapons in- 
clude misrepresentation and falsehood, and 
half-truths. With these they would turn 
neighbor against neighbor, friend against 
friend. 

Their methods include the probing for and 
exploitation of weakness, with a view to 
gaining a foothold and eventually control 
over a given area, which in turn is intended 
as @ springboard for expansion further afield, 

Experience has taught us that the im- 
perialist-minded oligarchy, which rules the 
Soviet police state, does not negotiate, un- 
less it believes it cannot lose; that a con- 
tract with the Soviets is good only as long 
as the Soviets consider that the contract 
serves its own interests. Furthermore, Mos- 


. cow has shown itself capable of exchanging 


toasts with a smile, while brewing trouble 
behind our backs. 

The results of the recent summit Confer- 
ence at Geneva would certainly have dashed 
any illusions that might possibly have been 
entertained concerning Soviet sincerity. 

In any evaluation of sincerity of their mo- 
tives, we have only to recall that among the 
nations, which have accepted Russian non- 
aggression pacts, have been Estonia, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Finland, Poland, Rumania, and 
Nationalist China. The first three—the Bal- 
tic States—were overrun by the Soviet forces 
following the fall of France in 1940, and have 
since been incorporated into the Soviet 
Union. In 1939 the Red army invaded Po- 
land and Finland. The following year the 
Soviets seized Bessarabia from Rumania. 
The Soviet’s pact with Japan endured only 
until Germany had been defeated in 1945, at 
which time the Soviet forces invaded Japa- 
nese-held territory in the Far Hast. 

Moreover, Nationalist China was invaded 
by Russian troops in 1945, and Russian arms 
helped Mao Tse-tung to conquer it. This 
adds up to 10 nonaggression pacts broken 
in 16 years—and 12 treaties of - alliances 
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proken by the Soviet Union. Figures show 
that armed aggression has followed a non- 
aggression treaty by an average of 834 years. 

And let us not forget the promises already 
made, yet unfulfilled by the Soviet—prom- 
ises made at Yalta, at Potsdam, at Pan- 
munjom. Let us be mindful of these un- 
fulfilled promises, when reading of the acts 
of Soviet officials traveling abroad, in the 
pose of the placid good neighbor, warning 
against the West—declaring that the Soviet 
Union was bent upon freeing oppressed peo- 
ple, and upon giving them self-government. 
For you and I know that the Soviet has re- 
frained from applying these principles in the 
cases Of Poland, of Czechoslovakia, of East 
Germany, of Estonia, of Latvia, of Lithu- 
ania—or, for that matter, in any other coun- 
tries the Soviet has brought within the 
clutches of its colonial structure. 

The President’s Christmas message to the 
captive nations of Europe brought forth an 
unjustifiable bitter tirade from No. 1 spokes- 

nan for communism, Nikita Khrushchev. 
His attack upon the President was an affront 
to the conscience of all Americans, and of all 
free peoples. 

It revealed the Kremlin’s acute sensitivity 
concerning this crime against the rights of 
peoples to choose the form of their respec- 
tive governments. 

The President’s message, expressing, as it 
did, hope for the ultimate liberation of the 
captive nations, was clearly based upon the 
President’s oft-stated position, that the 
United States intends, by peaceful means, 
to help attain freedom and justice for the 
oppressed peoples of the world. 

This indeed reflects the traditional Amer- 
ican point of view. And this point of view 
stems from the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence, whose stirring proclamations 
concerning the God-given rights of free men 
have long thrilled the hearts of .oppressed 
peoples wherever they might be. There 
would be no man today who could not under- 
stand their meaning. 

Were Mr. Khrushchev willing to acknowl- 
edge the facts, he would necessarily agree 
that the United States, established out of 
revolution and a demand for freedom, has 
long been the source of spiritual inspiration 
to millions in many lands. 

Lafayette said: “America’s independence 
will implant liberty, and make it flourish 
throughout the world.” 

And Woodrow Wilson said: “The inter- 
esting and inspiring thing about America 
is that she asks nothing for herself except 
what she has a right to ask for humanity 
itself.’ 

The answer lies in our basic conception of 
freedom and equality of opportunity. 

Communism is no match for this—its 
aims are not to free the peoples from ex- 
ploitation, but rather to maneuver them in- 
to a new form of selfish exploitation. 

And let us not be misled by the Soviet’s 
claim to have cut military spending. The 
Soviet’s budget is far from a carefully de- 
tailed document. Hence, it affords many op- 
portunities for disguising military expendi- 
tures. 

Only when the Soviet rulers permit out- 
siders to scrutinize their figures, should we 
attach any degree of credence to Soviet prop- 
aganda concerning cuts in military expendi- 
tures. 

It is possible that the Soviets are shifting 
from spending for outmoded means of wag- 
ing war, to newer and potentially more dan- 
gerous weapons (only recently the Russians 
offered to furnish atomic weapons to the 
armed forces of the captive countries) but it 
is safe to say that their overall military ef- 
fectiveness is unimpaired. 

It would be well to write off this claim 
to subtly timed propaganda. 

As matters stand, the dimensions “of the 
Communist military threat are impressive. 
On land, on sea, and in the air, the threat 
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from the East comprises a force in being of 
considerable magnitude—also, these forces 
are in position. And, as the decision to at- 
tack is up to the Soviets, we probably would 
not get very much warning. 

These huge armed forces are far in ex- 
eess Of anything needed to defend Soviet 
territory. 

Such are the Soviet military capabilities, 
and when using the term “capabilities,” I do 
not mean to imply intentions. For inten- 
tions involve risky guesswork, potentially 
dangerous speculation. Soviet intentions 
are known only to the men in the Kremlin. 

Meanwhile, the fears, engendered by the 
threat of the Soviet’s formidable military 
capabilities, are exploited by the Kremlin to 
the advantage of its imperialistic aims. 

And we know that fear is the breeding 
ground of suspicion and distrust; that it 
preaches the text of surrender, of spineless 
acquiescence; that it leads to the abandon- 
ment and denial of all the qualities which 
elevate and ennoble human life. 

At this point, let me make it emphatically 
clear that, while we live with the constant 
possibility of war, that dces not mean, I am 
convinced, that the outbreak of war is in- 
evitable. 

It is extremely important that we main- 
tain a dignified, deliberate, cool position, 
whether the Soviet resorts to threats or 
cajolery; that while recognizing the danger 
of war, we remain open to all conciliatory 
gestures the Communists may advance, and 
that we continue to strive for an honorable, 
just, and equitable peace. 

At the same time, it would be only prudent 
for us to be mindful of Soviet objectives, 
of Soviet methods, and of Soviet capabilities. 
For to approach negotiations, and not to 
bear in mind these facts of life, would be 
to risk being taken for a sleigh ride of un- 
warranted hopes, only perhaps to find our- 
selves headed up a blind alley of disillusion- 
ment. 

What is more, in light of the historic 
duplicity of the Russians, and until they 
demonstrate a willingness to translate words 
into such concrete acts, as would warrant 
some measure of free world trust, we would 
be justified in insisting, as did that much 
quoted, sage gentleman from Missouri, that 
we “want to be shown.” 

The lesson implicit in Communist actions 
has been recognized by the nations of the 
free world for what it is. Clearly, moral 
suasion has no impact upon the un- 
scrupulous. 

The only effective deterrent is strength, 
which entails force and the capability of 
using it. The only world opinion, for which 
the Communists have any regard, is that 
which is so backed’ up. 

It is this language that the leaders of 
militant communism understand. 

Let us now briefly examine what measures 
we and other nations of the free world have 
taken to counter the overhanging threat. 

Our Nation is engaged in a defense effort 
which dwarfs anything we have had in time 
of peace before. For reasonable prepared- 
ness in peacetime is essential to our hope 
for victory in war. At the same time we 
must maintain our strength—economically 
and psychologically, as well as militarily— 
so that we are prepared, if need be, to deal 
with whatever dangers may arise. 

It is also essential to our hope for main- 
taining peace on acceptable terms. This is 
true, because successful diplomacy depends 
upon our ability to negotiate from a position 
of strength. A policy which depends for 
effect upon military capability becomes noth- 
ing but bluff—an obvious bluff—when the 
military capability for backing it up is pat- 
ently inadequate. 

The purpose behind our defense effort is 
to build up such a posture of strength as to 
enable us to keep the peace by deterring ag- 
gression—to make it unprofitable to attack, 
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to forewarn a potential aggressor that an 
attack would be to risk national suicide—and 
to develop that strength to such a point 
that, in event we fail to deter an attack, we 
may meet it successfully. And, in all like- 
lihood, we shall have to maintain this strong 
posture, perhaps for decades to come. 

Such preparedness has taken on a greater 
importance than it ever had before. It is 
the only way, under the circumstances of 
our times, to insure the respect of our 
enemies and the confidence of our friends. 

All of us know the price that has already 
had to be paid .3 times in less than 40 
years, for our Nation’s lack of military readi- 
ness, when hostilities broke out. 

If we are to avoid the errors of the past, 
we must face up to the realities of the 
future. 

Because of the free world’s vulnerabilities 
in areas of contact with Communist nations, 
and because of the emergence of Communist 
China, as well as of the Soviet Union as the 
chief partners in the Communist bloc, and as 
potential aggressors, action had to be taken 
to fill the vacuum wherever its existence 
constituted a serious threat to peace and 
security. 

The United States took steps specifically 
in this direction. 

We have had to undertake an extensive 
program of military assistance to help to de- 
velop military strength in the nations located 
in threatened areas. In addition, we have 
provided forces of our own military strength 
in such areas, or in locations from which 
those areas are readily accessible. 

Moreover, we do not stand alone in de- 
fense of the great cause of freedom. Recog- 
nizing the value of collective security, we 
joined hands with the free nations in re- 
gional defense pacts, both in the Atlantic and 
in the Pacific areas—and we helped to form 
collective strength in the Middle East. 

Hence, collective security, an instrument 
of enlightened self-interest, forms the bul- 
wark against possible Communist ag- 
grandizement. It helps to protect the terri- 
tory of our allies, and it protects our own 
territory as well. If aggression should occur, 
it is obviously to our own national advantage 
to meet it as far as possible from our own 
shores. 

We must maintain balanced forces, not at 
war strength, but capable of absorbing initial 
blows, and capable also of providing the nu- 
cleus around which rapid expansion can take 
place. 

Never before have the demands upon our 
youth and upon our veterans been greater, 
nor the tasks before them so worthy of their 
finest efforts. 

Necessarily, our defense effort places a 
heavy obligation upon all of us, and 
especially upon our youth. They are re- 
quired to interrupt or delay their civilian 
careers, to postpone their personal plans, to 
serve in uniform in strange lands, sometimes 
under hazardous conditions. But there is a 
compensation. That compensation is that 
through their service to the Nation, they are 
helping to guard the rights and liberties, 
without which there could be no free choices, 
no personal plans—for all that would be sub- 
servient to totalitarian authority. 

This obligation and the privilege of service 
are not confined to our youth and to our 
veterans, however. Since our freedom is 
shared by all, it should be safeguarded by all. 
There are limitless opportunities for service 
in all forms of human endeavor. 

Our people have not sought the easy way; 
they have placed right before convenience. 

Nothing is free, and nothing worthwile ts 
cheap. 

From our forebears we inherited a price- 
less birthright of freedom, of justice, and 
equality. 

We must fulfill the trust which has been 
passed on to us. 
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We must preserve this heritage and pass 
it on to our successors, not only unimpaired, 
but enriched. 

It is a challenging responsibility which 
faces us. 

Inspired by the deeds of the courageous 
men and women who have gone before; 
armed with the ideals for which our Nation 
stands; and strong with the determination 
to uphold those ideals, regardless of the per- 
sonal cost, we can look to the future with 
courage and confidence. 





Imprisonment in Communist China of 
Very Rev. Harold W. Rigney, of Chi- 
cago—Part I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
July 25, 1951, after years of brave re- 
sistance as rector of Fu Jen Catholic 
University in Peiping to the intimida- 
tions of the Chinese Communists, the 
Very Reverend Harold W. Rigney, a na- 
tive of Chicago, Ill., was arrested as an 
American spy and sent to imprisonment 
and torture that were to last for 4 long, 
heartbreaking years. 

On September 17, 1955, Father Rigney 
was finally released and soon after re- 
turned to this country to travel the long 
road back to health in the atmosphere 
of freedom, and with his mother, Mrs. 
Addie Rigney, relatives, and friends in 
the back-of-the-yards council who did 
so much to press his case and secure his 
release. 

Father Rigney’s struggle against Com- 
munist tyranny did not end with his re- 
lease, however. For the information of 
the free world he has written up the ac- 
count of his bitter experience with the 
Communist terror, and the Chicago Sun- 
Times has been running this account as 
a fine public service in its news columns, 

For the information of Members and 
others across the country, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the first installment 
of this story of human courage be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no obiection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Four YEARS IN A RED HELL—FATHER RIGNEY 
TELLS OWN STORY OF TERROR 
(By the Very Reverend Harold W. Rigney, 
S. V. D., Divine Word missionary) 

“You are arrested as an American spy,” 
said a woman member of the Sepo (security 
police of Communist China) who had ac- 
companied the police to my living quarters 
where they had handcuffed me. As she 
spoke, she held up to my view a piece of 
paper with Chinese characters on it. 

I was arrested as a spy—an American spy. 

For 5 years I had fought the Chinese Com- 
munists to protect the Fu Jen Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peiping from their infiltrations 
and destructive tactics. I had tried to pre- 
serve this university as a citadel of learn- 
ing and culture and to keep it from being 
taken over by the Commuauaist government. 
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These were my “crimes,” the real reason 
for my arrest. 

It happened on July 25, 1951, the day when 
a decision was expected on whether the cease- 
fire taiks at Kaesong, Korea, would resume. 

I had felt unwell and had taken a long 
rest after my noon dinner. At 3:40 p. m, 
I arose, intending to listen to the 4 o’clock 
Voice of America broadcast for the latest 
news of the cease-fire talks, 

As I started to dress, I was startled by the 
sound of many men running near my living 
quarters. Alarmed, I looked through a win- 
dow and saw helmeted policemen with 
tommyguns surrounding my residence. 

Six of them formed in a line near the en- 
trance to my quarters, their rifles pointed 
at the doors and windows. I knew then 
that I was going to be arrested. I had been 
expecting this since the Communist armies 
had occupied Peiping on February 1, 1949— 
and especially since the ‘“people’s” govern- 
ment of China had taken over Fu Jen Uni- 
versity. ° 

I was dressing as fast as I could when I 
heard a pounding on my door. I opened it 
and in a moment my modest quarters were 
filled with armed Sepo men. 

Two seized me by the arms while others 
searched my bedroom and toilet. One of the 
guards took from me a silver medal of the 

lessed Virgin Mary, a gift of my brother, 
that I wore around my neck. As I didn’t 
have a shirt on, they got one from my chest 
of drawers and gave it to me. I was then 
handcuffed with my hands behind my back. 


SHOWED CARDLIKE PIECE OF PAPER 


The policewoman then showed me the 
cardlike piece of paper and spoke in Chinese 
and English. 

“You are arrested as an American spy,” she 
said. To this, I could only smiie wryly. 
Another policeman took my picture. 

My brain was flooded with thoughts and 
conjectures. Perhaps the Korean cease-fire 
talks had been called off; perhaps a state of 
declared war existed between Red China and 
my country and, as a consequence, I was be- 
ing arrested by the Communists in retaiia- 
tion against the United States. 

Maybe, I thought, I would be questioned 
and given rough treatment for a few hours or 
days and then be deported like other mis- 
sionaries. Iwasinadaze. Icould not know 
what was in store for me. 

I was led out of my quarters and ordered to 
stand in the compound, facing some 40 or 50 
children of the parish catechism school. In 
the past, whenever these children saw me, 
they would run and surround me, holding 
my hands, all laughing and talking at the 
same time. 

Now it was all so different. I looked at 
them, their little faces distorted and torn by 
strong conflicting emotions: fear of the Com- 
munist police; love and sympathy for me. 
They were crying, but some dutifully and 
fearfully ciapped their hands. I blessed 
them, making a little sign of the cross with 
my right hand, handcuffed as I was, behind 
my back. 

DRIVEN 

My picture was taken again and I was or- 
dered into an American-made jeep, with 3 
or 4 police guards. The rest of the Sepo 
boarded a truck. 

I was then driven in front of Fu Jen Uni- 
versity where ail could see me in chains. 

After this, the guards drove to the ‘T’s’ao 
Lan Tzu Hutung (a Peiping prison), near 
the national library. The jeep slowly drove 
through the open gate at No. 13 of the hu- 
tung. I was ordered out and placed in a 
small room. I wondered: What next—was I 
to be shot, was I to be deported immediately, 
or was I to be questioned and then deported? 

Soon a policeman removed my handcuffs 
and ordered me into an office. There I was 
searched and my rosary, watch, fountain pen, 
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automatic pencil, pocketknife and money 
were taken from me. I was given a list of 
these articles, which I signed first in Eng. 
lish, then in Chinese. Lastly, my finger. 
print was added to it. 

I was then led through a dark and damp 
corridor of an old one-story building into 
cell No. 10. The heavy wooden door slammed 
behind me and was bolted. 

I was in prison. 

There were six other prisoners, all Chi. 
nese, in the small cell. They looked at 
me in silence, then motioned me to sit on 
the wooden Kang (bed). 

“What is your name?” one asked. 

“Rui Ko Ni,” I said, giving my name in 
Chinese. 

“What is your nationality?” 

“Mei Kuo jen (American).” 

INFESTED BY RATS 

I looked around the cell. It was about 11 
by 10 feet. The wail was white and bare, 
The kang, 6 by 10 feet and a foot-and-a- 
half high, was made of rough boards. There 
was one window, about 2 by 3 feet, with 
heavy iron bars. 

In one corner of the damp, earthen floor 
was a hole; rats scurried in and out of it. 
There was another such rathole under the 
kang. A strongly stinking bucket was used 
as a urinal and in emergency cases for bowel 
movements. In the center of the ceiling was 
a single light of 15 candlepower. 

Under the kang were two small bowls. One 
was for drinking water and the other for 
food which was usually “wo tou,” a taste- 
less and unleavened mixture of steamed 
maize and water. Most of my cellmates had 
a little cup. with a toothbrush and soap; 
these were kept under the kang. They used 
their smail bundles of extra clothes for 
pillows. 

DAILY ROUTINE HEAVY ON BRAINWASHING 


The cellmates had a daily routine. It 
follows: Rising, 6:15 a. m.; toilet, 6:30 a. m.; 
study (brainwashing), 6:45 a. m.; breakfast, 
8 a. m.; study (brainwashing), 9 a. m.; free 
period, noon; study (brainwashing), 1:30 
p. m.; supper, 4:30 p, m.; toilet, 5:15 p. m.; 
study (brainwashing), 7 p. m.; retiring, 9:30 
p. m. 

On Sundays, the study periods after break- 
fast and supper were dropped and the pris- 
oners were free to sew clothes. Some—those 
who progressed in brainwashing—were al- 
lowed to play cards or other games, The 
prisoners made the cards of several sheets 
of paper pasted together with the figures 
drawn on them. Chinese chess was also 
played. 

My imprisonment started at about 5 p. m, 
Prison supper was over. When my cell- 
mates asked me if I had eaten, I told them 
I had had a heavy noon dinner and was not 
hungry, 

I sat on a kang next to the well. A cell- 
mate who knew some English told me that 
all the prisoners in this cubicle had been 
arrested because they were spies and friends 
of the then President Harry S. Truman, 
stigmatized by the Communists as an enemy 
of the Chinese people. 

THOUGHT CELLMATES PLANTED BY REDS 


At first, I suspected that one or all of my 
cellmates were Sepo guards planted in the 
prisons to trick me into a confession. 

I discarded this notion later. The Sepo 
didn’t have to plant any agents in the cells 
because the prisoners, with few exceptions, 
were more than eager to show how they 
had become converted from anti-Commu- 
nists to pro-Communists. They demon- 
strated this change of heart by cooperating 
with the prison authorities on every pos- 
sible occasion. They readily and vehemently 
joined in tou chengs, 

A tou cheng is a sort of brainwashing 
procedure used by pro-Communist prisoners 
to break down the resistance of an anti- 
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Communist cellmate. It is a form of mental 
torture, occasionally accompanied by physi- 
cal blows, in which the pro-Communist con- 
verts would gather around the anti-Commu- 
nist “black sheep.” 

The pro-Communists would shout at the 
anti-Communist, insult and curse him, point 
accusing fingers at him and do everything 
possible to soften him up to the point where 
he would even confess crimes he did not 
commit to gain a moment’s surcease. 

A nerve-racking procedure, the tou cheng 
would often last for hours, and few could 
stand it for any considerable length of time. 

The bulk of the prisoners also strove to 
give proof of their conversion to communism 
by vigilantly reporting every infraction of 
prison rules or other reactionary acts com- 
mitted by unconverted cellmates. The 
Chinese called a cellmate who become such 
an informer a “running dog.” 


THEY ACT SPEEDILY AND UNIFORMLY 


At 9:45 that first night, an officer blew a 
whistle and shouted: “Shui, chao” (sleep). 
In a moment’s time the cell was a hive of 
activity. The prisoners quickly put away 
their books, unrolled their thin cotton mat- 
tresses, took off their shirts and pants and 
went to sleep. I was impressed by the speed 
and uniformity of action. No one delayed. 
No one was at a loss what to do. 

I had no mattress, no covering for the cool 
of the evening. I saw a coat hanging on the 
wall and asked if I could use it as a cover. 
But my cellmates forbade me to touch it. 
It was against the rules to use the belongings 
of others, I learned later; the permission of 
the chu chang (cell leader) was necessary 
and my chub chang offered no such per- 
mission. 

So I lay on the hard wooden kang in a 
place next to the wall allotted me by the 
chu chang. All seven of us slept on the kang. 

Fifteen minutes after I lay down on the 
kang, the cell door opened and an officer 
called out: “Rui Ko Ni.” When I answered 
to my name, he motioned to me to leave the 
cell. As I started to put on my shoes, my 
cellmates, eager to demonstrate before their 
jailers that they were no longer anti-Com- 
munists but fervent pro-Communists, began 
to shout: “Kuali, kuai” (hurry, hurry). 

It was dark. As I passed through the en- 
trance of the compound, I came to open 
ground, but I could not see 10 feet beyond 
me. 

GUARD URGES HIM TO MOVE QUICKLY 


I hestiated, not knowing which way to go. 
Also, I was afraid that I might be tricked 
to walk into the open and be shot for at- 
tempting to escape. The guard was angered 
by my hesitation and he shouted: “Tsou, 
tsou. Kuali, kuai.” (Go, go. Quick, quick.) 

He pointed the way and trailed close be- 
hind me, with his pistol drawn and his 
finger on the trigger. 

When I reached a row of rooms in a long, 
1-story building, he ordered me to halt, and 
announced my arrival. A voice replied: 
“Lai.” (Come in.) 

I followed the guard’s shouted command 
to enter and found myself in courtroom No. 
4 of the “People’s” military court. 

The chamber was 18 feet wide and 27 feet 
long. At one end, the judge sat at an ordl- 
nary office desk. To his right sat the recorder 
who took down the minutes of the proceed- 
ings, and to his left an interpreter. Nearby 
sat the guard, his pistol aimed at the con- 
crete floor near my feet. 

On a wall in back of the judge hung a pic- 
ture of Mao Tse-tung. 

I was ordered by the Sepo guard to stand 
before a wooden chair facing the judge. My 
eyes were only half a foot from an electric 
light suspended from the ceiling. Swarms of 
insects buzzed around the light. Soon they 
began to crawl over my face and neck, but 
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I was forbidden to shoo these pests away. 
The light hurt my eyes. The Sepo guard tore 
off my spectacles and threw them on a win- 
dow sill. 


QUERIED BY JUDGE, ASKED TO CONFESS 


The judge, a lean man about 80 years 
old, eyed me for a minute, then ordered me 
to sit down. He spoke in Chinese, I in Eng- 
lish. The interpreter translated for us. 

Question. “What is your name?” 

Answer. “Rigney, in English; Rui Ko Ni in 
Chinese.” 

Question. “What is your full name?” 

Answer. “Harold William Rigney.” 

Question. ‘“‘Where do you live?” 

Answer. “Li Kwang Chiao, Nan Chieh, 
No; 1." 

Question. “What is your nationality?” 

Answer.‘‘American.” 

Question. “What is your occupation?” 

Answer. “I am a Catholic priest, a mis- 
sionary, the rector of Fu Jen University.” 

Question. “Now tell me what crimes have 
you committed against the Chinese people?” 

Answer. “I have committed no crimes 
against the Chinese people.” 

“Shih ma.” (What.) He shouted, bang- 
ing his fist on the desk. “Chan chi lai.” 
(Stand up.) 

I stood up. The insects swarmed around 
me again and the glare of the electric light 
was painful. 

So started my trial that was to last 3 years 
and 2 months. The first phase of this ordeal 
lasted 60 days and nights. In the first week 
of my trial I stated clearly and emphatically, 
“I am a Catholic, and I will not give up my 
religion; I would rather die. Moreover, I will 


* not become a Communist.” 


The judge replied, “No one asks you to give 
up your religion, and you could not become a 
Communist even if you wanted to.” 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY SESSIONS DURING 

SIXTY DAYS 


I think I had about 150 court sessions dur- 
ing these 60 days and nights. The sessions 
would run variously; usually I had 1 or 2 
during the day, starting in the late morn- 
ing and resuming in the late afternoon. 

During the entire period I was permitted 
only 2 nights of rest. One was given me 
because I had a fever and the prison physi- 
cian prescribed rest. The other was granted 
by the judge for the obvious purpose of 
making me realize how sweet a night’s rest 
was, even on boards. 


Those were 60 terrible days and nights. 





Imprisonment in Communist China of 
Very Rev. Harold W. Rigney, of Chica- 
go—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the second 
installment of Father Rigney’s story of 
imprisonment in Communist China from 
the Chicago Sun-Times be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp together with 
comments of Chicago leaders on the 
story. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
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Four YEARS IN A RED HELL—FATHER RIGNEY 
TELLS STARVATION PRESSURE TO CONFESS 


(By the Very Reverend Harold W. Rigney, 
8S. V. D., Divine Word missionary) 


During my first weeks in the Ts’ao Lan Tzu 
Hutung (the Chinese Communist prison in 
Peiping), I gradually wasted away and be- 
came very thin. 

At the time of my arrest, I weighed about 
180 pounds, a considerable figure, since I am 
small-boned. Not long after my internment, 
I dropped to less than 100 pounds. 

I was hungry all the time, since I could 
not eat the food served me. Even the pigs 
in America ate better than I did. 

Our regular menu consisted of “wo tou” 
and “pai tsai.” Wo tou was made of 3 or 4 
ounces of steamed corn meal, unleavened 
and unsalted. One mouthful was enough to 
make me lose my appetite, It took me 4 
months to get used to it and eat enough to 
stave off hunger for an hour or two. During 
these months, the prison authorities, to keep 
me alive added boiled rice to my menu; it 
also was unsalted and tasteless. 


BOILED WATER WITH A LITTLE CABBAGE 


Pai tsai was boiled water with a little Chi- 
nese cabbage in it. While it could hardly 
be called soup by American standards, I liked 
pal tsai. But, for the first 3 months, I was 
given less than half a bowl of it, while the 
other prisoners received a full bowl. There 
was no reason to reduce this one food item 
I could eat, unless it was part of a scheme to 
starve me or Keep me undernourished. 

We ate twice a day, in the late morning 
and late afternoon. By nightfall, I was very 
hungry. 

Throughout my imprisonment in Ts’ao Lan 
Tzu, we were served special meals about 12 
times a year. We prisoners looked forward 
to these meals long in advance and ate them 
like hungry dogs. 

They consisted of kan fan (dry, steamed 
rice) or man tou (Chinese steamed wheat 
flour bread) with meat soup. The meat was 
cut to the size of bouillon cubes. Each 
prisoner usually received 3 or 4 meat cubes, 
but sometimes none at all. In my first year 
in prison, I think I received at most 3 or 4 
ounces of meat. 

How I longed for a good meal. 
I longed for salt, too. 

I was salt-starved because our diet was 
deficient in this very important respect. 
Most prisoners had private supplies of salt, 
either purchased or sent them by relatives. 
I was not allowed at first to buy salt or 
receive any items from the outside. 

A cellmate, quite a decent fellow who had 
his own supply, once gave me a pinch of 
salt in my bow! of water when no one was 
looking. I still recall how delicious the 
water tasted. A week later I asked him again 
for a pinch of salt, but he refused. 

Later I learned it was against the rules to 
give anything to a fellow prisoner without 
permission of the chu chang (cell leader). 
Giving was regarded as an imperialistic way 
of making friends, and friendship between 
prisoners was strictly forbidden. 

Hell is like this. There are no friendships 
there. 

I considered salt the most important item 
I could buy or have sent to me during my 
first year in prison. Next in importance was 
toilet paper and the third was soap. 

Our toilet paper consisted of a& coarse 
paper about 214 feet long and a foot wide. 
On receiving it, the prisoners tore it into 
oblongs 4 inches long and 2% inches wide. 

The Government supplied toilet paper and 
soap only to those prisoners who lacked 
money or permission to buy anything and to 
those who failed to get supplies from the 
outside. But since Government supplies 
were inadequate, the prisoners were on the 
alert for scraps of paper of any kind and 


But how 
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for used laundry water with suds, which they 
reused to wash their clothes. 

After a month or so in prison, I was al- 
lowed to buy toilet paper and soap. The 
rats, however, ate the soap and for about 
4 months I washed by face and hands in 
cold water without soap. 

I remember the morning I washed my face 
for the first time. I had returned from a 
court session early enough to get a nap of an 
hour or so. When the signal for rising was 
given, everybody jumped up, dressed, and 
began to wash. 

First to wash was the cell leader. He 
washed his face and hands in about a pint 
of water. Then the others followed. 

DIRT ACCUMULATES 

Twas last. By that time, the pint of water 
was full of dirt. 

Bathing was another problem. In my 
quarters at Fu Jen Catholic University in 
Peiping, I bathed 2 or 3 times a day. But 
in prison it was different. From the time I 
was incarcerated on July 25, 1951, until mid- 
November of that year, I had only 2 or 3 
sponge baths in my cell, each with abcut 1 
quart of cold water. 

During this time I accumulated layers of 
sweat and dirt. I was wretched. I often 
asked the court to allow me a hot bath, but 
was always told that I had to confess first. 

My cellmates scoided me and said I gave 
off a disagreeable smell and one day the cell 
leader shouted that he didn't like my smeil 
and ordered me to sit in a corner. I replied 
that all I needed was a hot bath. 

Before long I was full of lice. Later, the 
prisoners linked the fact that I had lice 
with the Communist charge that the Ameri- 





cans were carrying on germ warfare in Ko- 
rea. During that period, whenever a cell- 


mate found he had lice, he would usually 
point to me and say: “These came from that 
American imperia : 

Searching for lice on one’s clothing be- 
comes a daily routine.. Each prisoner un- 
dressed and thoroughiy examined his cloth- 
ing for vermin. I always felt relieved when 
I discovered and killed any of the insects. 
The more I found, the more relieved I felt. 
The most I ever found in one search was 
nine, and I became quite expert in the 
technique of lice hunting. 

That such an occupation could become a 
form of mental relief indicates how dull was 
prison life at Ts’ao Lan Tzu. 

My first day in prison was spent in a 
court session that lasted unti after 
Gaybreak. Fatigued from my night’s ordeal, 
I returned to my cell and lay down on the 
wooden kang (bed) to sleep. But my 
mates s90n swarmed around me, teilil 
forbidden to sleep in the daytime. 


During the « that followed, 
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I dispatched them either by mail from 
Peiping or via travelers bound for Hong 
Kong, where they would be given to the 
Reverend Joseph Henkels, S. V. D., to for- 
ward them to their destination. 

On one occasion a friend, who was leaving 
Tientsin by ship for Hong Kong, took two 
of my monthly reports to deliver to Father 
Henkels in Hong Kong for remailing. 


REPORTS SEIZED 


My friend was searched by a customs offi- 
cer who confiscated the reports, but who 
assured him they would be returned in a 
few days. 

Weeks passed 
turned. 

The judge told me (and I am certain this 
was a lie) that the court had all those 
monthly reports. Therefore, he said, I could 
not hide anything from the court but would 
be forced to confess everything about them. 
If I failed to confess about any item in the 
reports, the court would know that I was 
dishonest, he concluded. He then emnha- 
sized that my reports contained economic 
lnteiligence, 

JUDGE STRESSES POINTS 


and they were never re- 


The judge hammered on these points for 
the next 3 or 4 days. 

Finally, I said that if the Communist gov- 
rnment considered the gathering of news- 
paper reports about the price of millet and 
the relaying of this information to others as 
intelligence work, then I did intelligence 
work. But, I insisted, I was not a profes- 
sional spy. 

This angered the judge. He shouted that 
I was a spy and that was all there was to it. 





Leaders HAIL RIGNEY Story AS GREAT HUMAN 
DocUMENT 

Reactions to Four Years in a Red Hell, 
the dramatic story of the Very Reverend Har- 
old W. Rigney’s imprisonment in Red China, 
stress its importance as a significant docu- 
ment of our times. 

Following publication of the first install- 
in the Sun-Times Sunday, commu- 
students of the Far East and 
educators recognized that the Chicago 
priest's ordeal and his objective, firsthand 
account of it—published exclusively in the 
Sun-Tin s¢ a major contribution 
to the world’s knowledge of communism and 
its meaning. 

There was universa agreement that 
Father Rigney’s own story should be read 
nerican. ‘There was lavish praise 
illustrations by famed cartoonist 
Caniff. And there was unanimous 
mn of interest in succeeding install- 

the epochal narrative detailing the 

dibie story of indomitable faith. 
nor Stratton called it an education 
policies. He said: “I hope every 
i to read it. It’s a revelation. 
I urge all people in the State to follow this 
important Gocument carefully.” 

The governor congratulated the 
Times for presenting this as a pubiic service 
called the Caniff illus- 
trations tec} y impressve and obviously 
the result of extensive research. 

Dr. Hans Morgenthau, professor of polit- 
and director of the Center for 
y of American Foreign Policy at the 
of Chicago, commented: 
an excellent piece. Really very 
and impressive. It gives a concrete 
tration of the regime of Chinese com- 
munism. You can read a lot of books on 
the general character of communism, but 
an outstanding, personal, life story such as 
this makes an indelible impression.” 

Mayor Daley said he read the installment 
through twice and then read it aloud to his 
children, 

“It is a shocking and brutal story,” he 

id Phe Sun-T is to be congratu- 
ing the public this firsthand, 
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clear, and objective story that exposes the 
tactics used by the Reds. This gives. us 
some idea of what we're up against in this 
world conflict of ideologies.” 

Joseph B. Meegan, director of the Back 
of the Yards Council, declared: “It's simply 
terrific. I think it is one of the great ac. 
counts of all time of an experience of this 
sort. I hope every living American hag 
an opportunity to read it. 

“What impresses me most is the realism 
and objectivity of it. You feel as though 
you're actually going through the same ex. 
periences as Father Rigney.” 

Carter Davidson, executive director of the 
Council of Foreign Relations: “Father Rig. 
ney’s story is not only a great human docu- 
ment, but it is also a document of hich 
political significance.” 





NAACP Civil Rights Leadership 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a news release from the 
office of the Naticnal Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, which 
announces a leadership conference on 
civil rights to be held here in Washineg- 
ton, March 4-6. This conference will be 
composed of 50 national organizations, 
representative of the total Americar 
population, and they will be gathered to 
express the views of those they repre- 
sent on the status of civil rights in our 
Nation today and to demand in their be- 
half enactment of civil-rights legislation 
in this session of the 84th Congress. 
There has been abundantly sufficient 
evidence presented to Congress and our 
Federal Government of the need for en- 
forcement and the protection of consti- 
tuticnal guaranties for all citizens. Fur- 
ther, there has been abundantly suiii- 
cient evidence of the fact that the ma- 
jority of the people of the United States 
want this action now. The test of a 
Gemocratie government is in its ability 
to recognize threats to its way of life and 
to respond to those dangers as pointed 
out by the majority of the people it 
represents. 

The news release follows: 

LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ANNOUNCES CIVIL 
RicHTs ASSEMBLY, Marcu 4-6 

New York, February 2.—Anticipating a 
showdown fight for enactment of civil rights 
lezislation in this session of the 84th Con- 
gress, the leadership conference on civil 
rizhts has issued a call for a national dele- 
gate assembly for civil rights in Washington, 








March 4-6, Roy Wiikins, chairman, ail- 
nounced today. 
Mr. Wilkins, who is also executive secretary 


of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, heads the leadership 
conference composed of 50 national church, 
labor, fraternal, civic, and minority group 
organizations. Arnold Aronson of the 
tional community relations advisory council 
is secretary of the conference. 
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tribution of delegates. “The influence of 
the assembly on the Congress,” he pointed 
out, “will depend less upon the number of 
individual delegates in attendance than 
upon the number of States and congressional 
districts represented.” 

The participating organizations were 
urged to send delegates from as many dif- 
ferent congressional districts as possible. 
The conference anticipates an attendance of 
about 2,000 delegates. Registration for the 
assembly is scheduled for Sunday, March 4, 
at the Willard Hotel. The opening session 
will be held that night in the Interdepart- 
mental Auditorium. Monday and Tuesday, 
March 5 and 6, the delegates will visit their 
respective Representatives and Senators and 
attend a night session Monday at the Wil- 
lard. The assembly will close Tuesday after- 
noon with a report session in the Interde- 
partmental Auditorium. 

Citing the breakdown of law and order in 
some parts of the South, the call charged 
that the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court are being flouted openly. Citizens are 
being denied their constitutional rights and 
persecuted for demanding them. To permit 
these violations to continue is to sanction 
lawlessness and defiance of the Government 
of the United States. 

“It is essential,” the call declared, “that 
Congress enact legislation in this session to 
safeguard the civil rights of American cit- 
izens and the processes of orderly govern- 
ment.” 

The conference seeks enactment of an 
eight-point legislative program including job 
equality through the establishment of an 
effective Federal FEPC, withholding of Fed- 
eral funds from any institution which defies 
the constitutional prohibition against segre- 
gation in public facilities, making lynching 
and other race-inspired acts of violence Fed- 
eral offenses, abolition of the poll tax and 
protection of the right to vote, establish- 
ment of a Civil Rights Division in the Depart- 
ment of Justice with authority to protect 
civil rights in all sections of the country, 
creation of a permanent Federal Commission 
on Civil Rights, elimination of remaining 
segregation and other forms of discrimina- 
tion in interstate travel, and provision for 
majority rule in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

The supporting organizations include the 
following: A. M. E. Zion Church, Alpha Phi 
Alpha Fraternity, American Civil Liberties 
Union, American Council on Human Rights, 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, American Jewish 
Committee, American Jewish Congress, Amer- 
ican Veterans’ Committee, Americans for 
Democratic Action, Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B’rith, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, Catholic Interracial Council, Col- 
ored Methodist Episcopal Church, Congress 
of Racial Equality, Delta Sigma Theta So- 
rority, Hotel, Restaurant, and Bartenders’ 
International Union of America, Improved 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks of 
the World. 

Also the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers, Japa- 
nese-American Citizens’ League, Jewish Labor 
Committee, Jewish War Veterans, National 
Alliance of Postal Employees, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, National Association of Colored Women, 
Inc., National Baptist Convention, United 
States of America, National Bar Association, 
National Catholic Committee on Race Rela- 
tions, National Community Relations Ad- 
visory Council, National Council of Jewish 
Women, National Council of Negro Women, 
National Frontiers Club, National Negro 
Business League. 

Also the National Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, National Religion and Labor 
Foundation, National Supreme Council Scot- 
lish Rite Masons, Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity, 
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Phi Delta Kappa Sorority, Textile Workers’ 
Union, the American Ethical Union, the 
Workmen’s Circle, Transport Workers’ Union 
of America, Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica, United Hebrew Trades, United Rubber 
Workers, United Steelworkers of America, 
United Transport Service Employees of Amer- 
ica, Workers’ Defense League, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 





Promise of the Trees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an article which appears 
in the current issue of the Reader’s Di- 
gest. It is an advertisement by the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., which has its 
headquarters in my home city, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

The article to which I refer describes 
a new and highly successful facet of the 
lumber industry which started formally 
in 1941 in Washington State and is rap- 
idly spreading over the Nation. It is 
known as tree farming. 

This undertaking is especially deserv- 
ing of note because it is an excellent ex- 
ample of the effectivenesss of coopera- 
tive effort on the part of industry and 
Government in behalf of the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. I hope 
that many of the Members of Congress 
will read the article, either in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp or in the magazine 
in which it appears. 

The article follows: 

PROMISE OF THE TREES—THE STORY OF Mop- 
ERN FORESTRY AND TREE FARMING IN THE 
PAcIFIC NORTHWEST 
For 300 years, the people of America have 

gained an abundance of wood products, game, 
sport, and enjoyment from the vast forests 
growing on this continent. Today, many of 
these forests still remain * * * carrying on 
their role as man’s most versatile natural re- 
source. It is important that they continue 
to serve the needs of present and future gen- 
erations. Toward this end, multiple use of 
tree-growing lands must be considered, par- 
ticularly the relationship of timber growing 
and harvesting to grazing, watersheds, recre- 
ation, and wildlife. The forest industry is 
applying these management principles in 
growing timber as a crop on privately owned 
tree farms. This is true forest conservation 
because 1t means that the Nation’s forests 
can be both wisely used and perpetuated. 

As our Nation’s economy continues to ex- 
pand, an increasing amount of wood is re- 
quired for lumber, plywood, pulp, fibers, 
chemicals, and many other forest products. 
To help meet this demand, man and nature 
a@re working together to grow and harvest 
crop after crop of trees on millions of acres 
of privately owned forestland. These tim- 
bered areas are operated under a scientific 
system of modern forest management known 
as tree farming. 

A tree farm is a privately owned area of 
forestland voluntarily dedicated to the grow- 
ing of timber as a perpetual crop. All tree 
farm owners agree to protect their trees from 
fire, insects, and disease, carry out a clean, 
systematic log harvest and grow new trees to 
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replace those harvested. The tree farming 
concept recognizes the fact that a forest is 
not static, but isa living, dynamic unit * * * 
and that, given a chance, it will reproduce 
itself as a renewable natural resource. 

The primary goal of tree farming is to 
provide a perpetual supply of forest raw ma- 
terials. Foresters know, however, that tree 
farms also supply other benefits to both man 
and wildlife. They give consideration to 
proper use of timberlands and the relation- 
ship of tree growing to such other factors as 
agriculture, recreation, game management 
and protection of watersheds. 

This improved phil phy of forest man- 
agement has not always been in existence. 
Early settlers were concerned about timber 
supply, but only in the sense that there 
seemed to be too much. Forests stood in the 
way of fields to grow food, and they were 
cleared away. Vast areas of trees were cut 
and burned to provide clear land for the 
building of roads and cities. As the Nation’s 
economy became more industrial, the t r 

















timbe 
that was once a nuisance became a necessary 
commodity. Tr! : 
of the forest in 

Early in this century 
try and Government agencies began to take 
an active interest in perpetuating timber as 
a valuable natural resource. They knew 
that the key to future forests lay in their 
ability to manage two natural assets—forest 
soil and the reproductive power of trees. 

The industrial tree-farming system that 
grew out of this thinking was designed to 
maintain a favorable ratio between the num- 
ber of trees grown and the amount harvested. 
Foresters say this balance is now being 
achieved. 

Dedication of Clemons Tree Farm, owned 
and operated by Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
took place in June 1941, marking the actual 
beginning of the formal tree-farm move- 
ment. Since that time, the movement has 
spread rapidly across the Nation, as shown 
on the chart below. Today, the figures show 
that about 7,400 private timberlan I 
are managing more than 38 million acres as 
tree farms. 

In the United Stat 
are more suitable fo 
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crops. This particula l 
throughout the Douglas-fir region of the 
Pacific Northwest. In this area, the natural 
combination of wet, mild climate, rugge 
terrain, and good soil favors abundant forest 
growth. 

On western tree farms, harvesting met! 
are based on the life cycle and gro\ 
habits of the species being eut. Dou 
trees, for example, grow in dense sta 
steep mountain slopes. In such 
most mature firm trees are about the 
age and size. Usually, there is an under- 
story of smaller shade-tolerant species such 
as western hemlock, western redcedar, and 
true firs. 

















The growth habits of Douglas fir are such 
that its seed will not germinate nor lits 
seedlings thrive in the deep shade of matur 
trees. As a result, planned harvesting in 
the fir region is done by area selection. This 
is a logging system that requires Clear-cut- 
ting of selected small areas or corridors of 
timber, leaving adjacent islands of mature 
trees to serve as a natural seed source. This 
method provides the open, sunlit ground 
needed to establish new crops of fir seed- 
lings. Where a natural seed source does not 
exist, the land is artificially reforested by 
hand-planting or aerial seeding 
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Ponderosa pine tree farms are located in @ 
dry inland plateau region, east of the Cas- 
cade Mountain Range. In contrast with the 
dense, evenly aged fir growth, pine timber- 
lands contain trees of all ages and sizes, 
growing in very open, park-like stands. 
Here are found seedlings and young trees 
intermingled with older, 1 ‘yr pine trees 
Which are ready for cutt Since the 
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climate of the pine region is quite dry, there 
are fewer trees per acre than in the moist 
Douglas fir region to the west. 

Harvesting of mature pines is done by indi- 
vidual tree selection, which is a planned 
system of cutting that removes individual 
trees as they reach marketable size. The 
vigorous smaller trees left standing continue 
to grow and increase in usable volume until 
they are marked for harvesting. In the 
meantime, they serve as a natural seed source 
to reforest nearby areas. The selective re- 
moval of mature trees provides growing room 
and permits more sunlight and rain to 
nourish the younger trees, improving their 
rate of growth. 

PROTECTING TREES FROM FIRE, 
DISEASE 


Long-range programs for planned harvest- 
ing and natural reforestation of tree farms 
are worthless without adequate protection 
of both trees and land for future use. Loss 
of timber from forest fire, insects, and disease 
is one of the major hazards faced by all tree 
farmers. To combat such forest enemies, 
each new tree must be protected from seed- 
ling to harvestable size. In the Douglas fir 
region, this is a period of 80 to 100 years. 

On tree farms in the Pacific Northwest, 
every precaution is taken to prevent and 
control forest fires. ‘Tree-farm owners pool 
resources, maintaining constant protection 
in cooperation with State and Federal forest 
agencies. They man lookouts, construct and 
maintain thousands of miles of forest roads, 
operate mobile mechanized fire-fighting 
equipment, and speed communication in the 
field by shortwave radio. 

Industrial forests are also guarded against 
insect and disease epidemics by removal of 
both afflicted and susceptible trees, aerial 
spraying, and other preventive measures. 
The Nation’s privately owned tree farms are 
among the best-protected forest lands in the 
world. 

FOREST PRODUCTS ARE IMPORTANT TO OUR WAY 
OF LIFE 


Wood is one of America’s most versatile 
and valuable raw materials. It is used daily 
by every person, business, and industry in 
such diversified items as lumber, plywood, 
pulp, paper, textiles, cellophane, felts, cork, 
glues, plastics, insulation, and chemicals. 
Through product development, market re- 
search, and improvement of manufacturing 
techniques, the forest industry is continuing 
to expand wood’s economic usefulness to the 
Nation. 

Forest industry scientists no longer look 
upon trees only as round logs to be sawn into 
square lumber, but rather as bundles of wood 
fibers packaged in bark. As a result of this 
new concept, it is now possible to use a 
greater variety of tree sizes and species, as 
well as to more completely utilize each log 
delivered to the mill. Many useful products 
are now being made from bark, slabs, chips, 
shavings, edgings, and other secondary forest 
raw materials. 

The potentialities of wood are almost with- 
out limit. To assure a supply for the prod- 
ucts of tomorrow, the Nation’s privately 
owned tree farms are managed as permanent 
wood-producing forestlands, growing timber 
as a crop under the direction of trained 
industrial foresters. 

RESEARCH IN THE FOREST INDUSTRY 


Contributing to our American standard of 
living are the various wood products devel- 
oped through forest industry research. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. is active in four 
fields of research—forestry, chemical pulp, 
new product development, and marketing. 

In forestry, new methods of growing, har- 
vesting, and protecting timber crops are al- 
Ways under study. Pulp research is resulting 
in more diversity of chemical cellulose prod- 
ucts, better wood utilization, and improved 
processing methods. Product development 
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and marketing research are bringing about 
a steady flow of new wood, wood fiber, and 
wood chemical products. 

Such research and development programs 
are economically sound because the wood 
for tomorrow’s products is growing on the 
Nation’s industrial tree farms today. 





University of Alabama Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to include an editorial pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Febru- 
ary 7, 1956. We all are aware that Ala- 
bama is another of the rebel States pres- 
ently testing the authority of our Fed- 
eral Government and the highest courts 
of our land through open, irresponsible, 
and reprehensible defiance. The latest 
episode of defiance is national news and 
concerns the admission of Miss Auther- 
ine Lucy, a Negro, to the University of 
Alabama. The reaction of the writer for 
the New York Times is representative of 
that of the majority of American people 
of all races and waiks of life. With 
other articles I have previously inserted 
in the Recorp on the matter of civil 
rights, it is further evidence that the 
alarm of the American people who, 
through labor, ingenuity, and sacrifice of 
life—their faith in democratic princi- 
ples—have brought our Nation to the 
position of esteem it holds today, is ex- 
ceedingly prudent. This shameful de- 
fiance by a growing number of Southern 
States is establishing a pattern in Amer- 
ica, which will ultimately endanger and 
destroy the liberties of all people, re- 
gardless of race. The editorials, daily 
appearing in the Nation’s press, and the 
voices that are daily being raised in 
alarm are certainly evidence which is 
as pointed as it is possible to have that 
the American people are demanding 
forceful action on civil rights. It should 
be sufficient to every requirement our 
Federal Government might have for ac- 


tion, 
Mos RULE AT TUSCALOOSA 

Is it “white supremacy” that is being dem- 
onstrated when a mob of a thousand dem- 
onstrators turns on one mild-mannered lit- 
tle Negro girl, guilty of no other act than 
attending classes which the Supreme Court 
of the United States says she has every right 
to attend, and pelts with rocks and eggs the 
car in which she is being spirited across the 
University of Alabama campus? Is it “re- 
spect for law and order” that is being shown, 
when the trustees of that university, instead 
of standing up to this threat, vote to 
suspend not the instigators of the outrage 
but the Negro girl herself? 

We are glad to note some opposition among 
the University of Alabama students to what 
has happened here, and we honor them for 
this opposition. They are better defenders of 
the good name of their university than the 
rock-throwers. For the rock-throwers them- 
selves there is only this much to be said: 
they are not the real makers of opinion in 
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this sorry business; they are merely imma- 
ture young men who have taken a tip from 
some of their more irresponsible elders who 
happen to be in positions of high power, 
What does a man like Senator EAsTLanp 
expect to happen, on the student level, when 
he declares that a unanimous decision of 
the Supreme Court is the result of “leftwing 
brainwashing of that Court? This is what 
he is asking for. This is what he gets. 





The Anniversary of the Yalta Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


TION. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow marks the 11th anniversary 
of the signing of the Yalta Pact, which 
resulted in the enslavement of millions 
of people of central and eastern Europe 
and Asia. 

Since that fateful day of February 11, 
1945, Soviet Russia has grown in leaps 
and bounds as a menace to world peace, 
and in direct proportions the position of 
the United States has dropped as.a leader 
of the free world. 

The time has long passed for futile and 
partisan recriminations for our part in 
the Yalta agreement. The fact remains 
that, though we entered into the agree- 
ment with a misplaced faith in Soviet 
promises—promises which have been 
systematically violated—the results are 
a national disgrace and the time is long 
overdue for a formal recognition of 
that fact. 

The sad fact is that, despite political 
recriminations and protestations of the 
errors of judgment of those who partici- 
pated in the Yalta agreements, the bit- 
terly criticized tactics and policies then 
used are still in force and effect in our 
State Department. We still continue to 
deal with Soviet Russia as an honest 
partner and not as an unscrupulous out- 
law. And all this despite the fact that 
we know so much more about Soviet 
treachery now than we did in 1945, when 
the Yalta agreement was entered into. 

Our position of free-world leadership 
can be maintained only if we adopt and 
adhere to a policy of firmness and of re- 
fusal to compromise on matters of prin- 
ciple. It was that willingness on our 
part to compromise on matters of moral 
rights that has helped the expansion of 
the Communist empire and is continuing 
to bring about a loss of our own interna- 
tional respect and prestige. We can re- 
gain it only by basing our foreign policy 
on moral principles and not on expedi- 
ency. We have no moral right to build 
up the hopes of the capitive nations and 
then cruelly shatter them, by continuing 
to barter their lives and future for sham 
promises which we accept as a pure mat- 
ter of expediency, and which we should 
know from past bitter experience, will 
eventually be broken again, as they al- 
ways have been in the past, when it serves 
Soviet Communist purposes. 
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On this sad anniversary, let us soberly 
analyze our errors of the past and in the 
interest, not only of justice, but of our 
own national security, resolve to learn 
from past experiences, and deal with the 
Communist threat to world peace in a 
resolute manner, with courage and moral 
strength, which is the only way to gain 
respect not only for our loyal allies in 
the free world, but also of the Commu- 
nists themselves. 





Middle East Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following telegram recently 
sent to Hon. John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of State, by the Jewish Commu- 
nity Council of Metropolitan Detroit and 
its numerous affiliated organizations. 
Eighty-five of my distinguished Demo- 
cratic colleagues and I joined in a decla- 
ration on February 6, 1956, similarly urg- 
ing the Government to take immediate 
action to end the threat of war in the 
Near East. This telegram serves as a 
further illustration of the gravity with 
which many Americans view the powder- 
keg situation: 

Fesruarky 3, 1956. 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned presidents of organiza- 
tions affiliated with the Jewish Community 
Council of Metropolitan Detroit share the 
deepest concern with the direction that may 
be chosen by our Government in respect to 
the critical turn of events in the Middle East. 
In the perspective of the history of recent 
decades we are mindful of the folly and fu- 
tility, of the danger to freedom and peace, 
inherent in a policy of appeasement. We 
prayerfully hope that timeless considerations 
of morality and justice will not be yielded 
to a phantom expediency in shaping the de- 
decisions of our Government. At an emer- 
gency meeting in Detroit on February 1, the 
undersigned unanimously resolved to re- 
spectfully urge that United States action be 
guided by the traditional will of our Gov- 
ernment to protect democracy and to pre- 
serve the peace in the face of the strident 
threats and belligerent actions of those who 
would irresponsibly destroy it. In con- 
sonance with American principles we are con- 
vinced that the ultimate interests of our 
country and of world peace can best be served 
by the immediate offer of security pacts to 
all Middle East countries demonstrating a 
Willingness to respect peace, by sound eco- 
nomic aid and rehabilitation, and by rapid 
provision of defensive weapons to Israel to 
offset the present Communist engineered 
imbalance in that area. 

Samuel J. Rhodes, president, Jewish Com- 
munity Council of Metropolitan Detroit; 
Michael Wainer, Aesculapian Pharmaceutical 
Association; Mrs. Bernard A. Breyer, Aescula- 
pian Ladies’ Auxiliary; Rabbi Leon Fram, 


American Jewish Congress, Council of Mich- 
igan; Dr. Bernard Weston, American Physi- 
cians Fellowship Committee, of the Israel 
Medical Association; Frank Mersky, Berdiche- 
wer Progressive Aid Society; Ben Eizciman, 
Morris Indianer, 


Bereznitzer Aid Society; 
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Beth Abraham Free Loan Association; Samuel 
H. Rubin, Bialostoker Western Aid Society. 

B’nai Brith: Jack Caminker, Greater De- 
troit Council; Mrs. Henry P. Onrich, Greater 
Detroit Women’s Council; Miss Sarah Stein- 
berg, B. & P. Chapter; Julius Tapper, Ivan 
S. Bloch Lodge; Mrs. Bernard Indenbaum, 
Ivan S. Bloch Chapter; Norton J. Taylor, 
Louis D. Brandeis Lodge; Mrs. Louis Maged- 
man, Louis D. Brandeis Chapter; Nathan D. 
Rubenstein, Detroit Lodge; Mrs. Alan Hagen- 
jos, Detroit Chapter; Carl Agranoff, Down- 
town Lodge; Mrs. Saul Schwartz, Downtown 
Chapter; Sherman M. Fisher, East Side 
Lodge; Mrs. Albert Cooper, East Side Chap- 
ter; Max Freedman, Donald Fox Lodge; Mrs. 
Arthur J. Frayne, Donald Fox Chapter; Mrs. 
Leonard Miller, George Gershwin Chapter; 
Larry Harwoods, Philip Handler Lodge; Mrs. 
Charles D. Jones, Philip Handler Chapter; 
Dr. Moses Cenker, Theodore Herzl Lodge; Mrs. 
Goldie Roth, Theodore Herz] Chapter; Jack 
Goldfarb, Israel Lodge; Mrs. Fred Weinstein, 
Israel Chapter; Harry Thomas, Harry B. 
Keidan Lodge; Mrs. Max Yorke, Harry B. 
Keidan Chapter; Max Sussman, Louis Mar- 
shall Lodge; Mrs. Leonard R. Levin, Louis 
Marshall Chapter; Alex Adelberg, Henry Mor- 
genthau Lodge; Mrs. Fred Rapoport, Henry 
Morgenthau Chapter; Stanley A. Baar, Oak 
Woods Lodge; Mrs. William Litt, Oak Woods 
Chapter; Isadore Perlman, Pisgah Lodge; Mrs. 
Allan Laban, Pisgah Chapter; Robert Burk, 
Rex Lodge; Mrs. Sidney Pianin, Rex Chapter; 
Mrs. William Fogelman, Louis Stone Chapter; 
Morton Lewis, Tikvah Lodge; Mrs. Seymour 
Weiss, Tikvah Chapter; Hyman Matoff, Rabbi 
Mandel M. Zager Lodge; Mrs. Henry Schore, 
Rabbi Mandel M. Zager Chapter. 


Mrs. Pearl Hoffman, Bobrowskar Ladies So- 
ciety; Sam Freedman, Brezner Aid Society; 
Joe Zeidman, Brisker-Mlawer Umgegend 
Verein; William L. Stein, Brith Shalom of 
Detroit; Mrs. Louis Markzon, Center Mother’s 
Club; Louis Rosenberg, Chaim Weizmann 
Society; Hyman Halberg, Chenstochover 
Rajoner Verein; Harry Rosenthal, Cherni- 
gover & Loyever Aid Society; Eugene J. Ep- 
stein, City of Hope, Detroit Businessmen’s 
Group; Charles H. Charlip, Adas Shalom 
Synagogue; Jack Shenkman, Beth Aaron 
Synagogue; Dr. Albert Schwartz, Beth Aaron 
Men’s Club; Mrs. Irving Chaiken, Beth Aaron 
Sisterhood; Mrs. Jerome Kirschbaum, Con- 
gregation Ahavas Achim Sisterhood; Rabbi 
Israel Halpern, Congregation Beth Abraham; 
Mrs. Oscar Rosenberg, Beth Abraham Sister- 
hood; Isadore Rosenthal, Congregation Beth 
Itzchock; Charles Keif, Congregation Beth 
Moses; Mrs. Sam Arlin, Beth Moses Ladies 
Auxiliary; Max Dobrowitsky, Congregation 
Beth Shalom; Mrs. Louis Goldman, Beth 
Shalom Sisterhood; Isadore Rosenberg, Con- 
gregation Beth Shmuel; Morris Dorn, Con- 
gregation Beth Tefilo Emanuel; Harry 
Stolsky, Congregation Beth Yehudah; Mrs. 
Charles P. Koenigsberg, Beth Yehudah Ladies 
Auxiliary; Mr. Charles N. Shere, Congrega- 
tion B’nai David; Mrs. Zeick Needle, B’nai 
David Ladies~Auxiliary; Lew Kruger, B’nai 
David Men’s Club; Mrs. David Liebow, B’nai 
David Sisterhood; I. M. Faxstein, Congrega- 
tion B’nai Israel; James Landsman, B'nai 
Moshe Men’s Club; Mrs. Fred Weiss, B'nai 
Meshe Sisterhood; Mrs. Rebecca Bialick, 
Congregation B’nai Zion Ladies Auxiliary; 
Morris Snow, Congregation B’nai Zion; Ben- 
jamin Goldstein, Congregation Emanu-El, 
Suburban Temple; Mrs. Maurice B. Weiner, 
Sisterhood of Congregation Emanu-El; Isa- 
dore Sosnick, Congregation Ezras Achim; 
Siegfried Cahn, Congregation Gemiluth 
Chassodim; Mr. John Hurtig, Congregation 
Gemiluth Chassodim Men’s Club; Mrs. Jack 
Wildstrom, Women of Congregation Gemi- 
luth Chassodim; Abram Shainak, Congrega- 
tion Mishkan Israel; Max Kaplan, Congre- 
gation Mogen Abraham; Nathan Borinstein, 
Mogen Abraham Men’s Club; Mrs. Harry 
Aitman, Mogen Abraham Sisterhood; Dr. 
Leonard Sidlow, Congregation Shaarey 
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Zedek; Dr. Max Lichter, Shaarey Zedek Men’s 
Club; Mrs. Baer Keidan, Shaarey Zedek Sis- 
terhood; Hubert J. Sidlow, Young Married 
League of Shaarey Zedek; Herman Sussman, 
Evergreen Jewish Congregation; Harry L. 
Blitz, Northwest Israel Synagogue and Cen- 
ter; Sydney Sarasohn, Temple Beth El Men’s 
Club; Louis H. Schostak, Temple Israel; Irv- 
ing A. Levy, Temple Israel Men’s Club; Mrs. 
Irving S. Wolfe, Temple Israel Sisterhood; 
Sidney Dworkin, Temple Israel Young Mar- 
ried Group; David I. Berris, Young Israel 
of Detroit; Mrs. David J. Cohen, Women’s 
League of Young Israel; Mrs. Oscar Warren, 
Council of Jewish Women’s Reading Circle; 
Rabbi Isaac Stollman, Council of Orthodox 
Rabbis of Detroit; David I. Zide, David Horo- 
doker Benevolent Society; Mrs. Moses Moi- 
seev, David Horodoker Independent Ladies 
Society; Mrs. Charles P. Koenigsberg, Davi- 
son Mothers Club; Marshall Wallace, Detroit 
Alumni Club of SAM Fraternity; Mrs. Vera 
Rom, Detroit Ladies Lechem Aneeim; Milton 
K. Mahler, Detroit Service Group; Mrs. Ben 
Katz, Dexter Mothers Club; Dr. Emanuel 
Zingeser, Downriver Jewish Community Cen- 
ter; David H. Rom, Eishishker and Umgegend 
Society; Mrs. Michael J. Kushner, Equality 
Club. 

Farband Labor Zionist: Hyman Wiener, 
Order No. 79; Maurice I. Gelfand, Order No. 
114; Morris L. Schaver, Order No. 137; Berl 
Hearshen, Order No. 552. 

Mrs. Louis Saginaw, Fenkell Mothers Club; 
Sam Kaufer, First Galician Society of De- 
troit; Mrs. Harry L. Goldberg, First Galician 
Society Ladies Auxiliary; Louis Phillips, 
Gombiner Society; Joseph Rosson, Goodfel- 
lowship Club; Mrs. Charles Weinbaum, Good- 
fellowship Women’s Auxiliary. 

Hadassah: Mrs. William B. Isenberg, De- 
troit Chapter; Mrs. Harold Hoffman, Green- 
field Chapter; Mrs. Herman Prady, Southern 
Oakland County Chapter; Mrs. Leo Rozanoff, 
Halevy Singing Society; Joseph Koller, Hapoel 
Hamizrachi of Detroit; Mrs. Max Brumer, He- 
brew Ladies Aid Society; Mrs. Sidney Tauber, 
Home Relief Society; Paul Kron, Independ- 
ent Protective Association; Mrs. Jack Henc- 
ken, Infant Service Group; Jacob Natow, 
Jericho Lodge I. O. O. P., No. 90; Mrs. Paul 
Shapiro, Jewish Consumptive Relief Society, 
Detroit Ladies Auxiliary; Joseph Bernstein, 
Jewish Labor Committee; Irving W. Schlus- 
sel], Jewish National Fund Council; Mrs. Sid- 
ney Ravin, Jewish National Fund, Ladies 
Auxiliary; Philip Slomovitz, editor, Jewish 
News. 

Jewish War Veterans: Jack Kraizman, de- 
partment of Michigan; Mrs. Sam Spolan, 
department of Michigan Ladies Auxiliary; 
A. Albert Sugar, Memorial Home Association; 
Eliot J. Raskin, Joseph Bale Post; Mrs. Sey- 
mour Kraft, Joseph Bale Auxiliary; Mrs. 
Thomas Tannis, Bloch-Rose Auxiliary; Julius 
Perry, Detroit Post; Mrs. Morris Tulupman, 
Detroit Ladies Auxiliary; Jack Gormezano, 
Ginsburg-Rosenberg Post; Mrs. Jack Gor- 
mezano, Ginsburg-Rosenberg Auxiliary; 
Joseph Newmark, Gold Star Parents; Sam 
Spolan, Lieutenant Roy F. Green Post; Mrs. 
Harold Weiss, Lieutenant Roy F. Green 
Auxiliary; Jules J. Sanders, Lawrence Jones 
Post; Mrs. Herman Bregman, Lawrence Jones 
Auxiliary; Dr. Robert S. Greenlsy, Charles 
and Aaron Kogan Post; Mrs. Morton Margolis, 
Charles and Aaron Kogan Auxiliary; Irving 
Marshall, Lieutenant Eli Levin Post; Jane 
Remer, Lieutenant Eli Levin Auxiliary; Ber- 
nard Schwartz, Robert Rafelson Post; Mrs. 
Harry Partrich, Robert Rafelson Auxiliary; 
William Greenberg, General Maurice Rose 
Post; Leo Panzer, Sholom Post; Mrs. Louis 
Weinstein, Sholom Auxiliary; Isadore Silver- 
man, Silverman Post; Mrs. Lawrence Gubow, 
Silverman Auxiliary; Florence Steinman, 
Lieutenant Jack Winokur Auxiliary; Al Se- 
lick, Sol Yetz-Morris Cohen Post; Mrs. Harry 
Shapiro, Yetz-Cohen Auxiliary; Sam Bern- 
stein, Lieutenant Raymond Zussman Post; 
Mrs. Irving Sims, Lieutenant Raymond Zucs- 








man Auxiliary; Mrs. Sadie Bienenfeld Haut, 
Jewish Women’s European Welfare Organiza- 
tion, North Woodward Branch; Irving H. 
Cantor, Keshenever Bessarabier Aid Society; 
Hyman Friedman, Korostishever Aid Society; 
Joseph Katz, Kvutzah Ivrith; Mrs. Julius 
Ring, Kvutzah Ivrith Ladies Auxiliary. 

Labor Zionist Organization of America: 
Mrs. David Sislin, Detroit Branch No. 1; Mor- 
ris Ginsburg, Detroit Branch No. 3; Ben Har- 
old, Detroit Branch No. 4; Irving Pokempner, 
Detroit Branch No. 6; Henry K. Faigin, De- 
troit Branch No. 7; Morris Ginsburg, Labor 
Zionist Youth Commission. 

Abraham E. Betensky, Lachowitcher Aid 
Society; Morris Malin, Landsmanschaft 
Council of Detroit; Mrs. Philip Bernstein, 
League of Jewish Women’s Organizations; 
Joseph Linden, LutzkKer Voliner Society; 
Josseph Rosson, Maccabees, Mattathias Tent 
No. 1005; Mrs. Max Steiner, Maimonides 
Medical Society, Women’s Auxiliary; David 
Feldman, Meseritcher Progressive Benefit 
Society; Sol Selman, Minkowitz Podolicr 
Verein; Philip Stollman, Mizrachi Organiza- 
tion of Detroit; Mrs. Emil Spilman, Mizrachi 
Women, Fanny Gluck Chapter; Mrs. Morris 
Goldberg, Sisters of Zion Mizrachi; Abraham 
Ginsberg, Mogilover Progressive Aid Society; 
Louis Lifshitz, Mozirer Society; Morris Lieb- 
erman, National Committee for Labor Israel; 
Mrs. Arthur Gould, National Council of 
Jewish Women, Detroit section; Mrs. Joseph 
Katz, Northern Progressive Ladies Society; 
Jack B. Ormond, Odessa Progressive Aid 
Society; Harry Climstein, Ostrowitzer 
Friendship Society; Louis Gorelick, Pinsker 
Progressive Aid Society. 

Pioneer Women’s Organization: Mrs. Ger- 
son Berris, Detroit Council; Mrs. Albert Her- 
man, Avodah Chapter; Mrs. Ben Schwartz, 


Brandeis Chapter; Mrs. Morris Friedman, 
Channa Czenesh Chapter; Mrs. Dora 
Kumove, Club 1; Mrs. Movsas Gold- 


oftas, Club 2; Mrs. Charles Bronson, Club Is- 
rael; Mrs. Isadore Cohen, Club Kinneret; 
Mrs. Max Kanarek, Hanita Chapter; Mrs. C. 
G. Sarasohn, Massada Chapter; Mrs. Sara 
Diamond, Golda Myerson Chapter; Mrs. 
David Schrage, Negbah Chapter; Mrs. Theo- 
dore Sallen, Sharona Chapter. 

Nathan Zack, Progrebishtcher Progressive 
Society; Mrs. Joseph Rodman, Primrose 
Benevolent Club; Mrs. W. H. Landsman, Pro- 
gressive Ladies Aid Society; Mrs. Henry Wil- 
ner, Pythian Sisters, Greater Detroit Temple 
No. 152; Samuel H. Rubin, Radomer Aid So- 
ciety; Louis Warren, Rovner Progressive 
Farein; Hyman Karp, Ruzhiner Progressive 
Verein; Morris Wasserman, Sokolivker Pro- 
gressive Verein; Philip Greenwald, Sosnovit- 
zer Bendiner Aid Society; Saul Rubin, Tu- 
rover Aid Society; S. A. Kayne, Vladimiretzer 
Emergency Relief; Mrs. Oliver A. Ruby, 
Women’s American ORT, Michigan region; 
Mrs. Anna Berg, Women’s Golden Rule Aid 
Society; Mrs. Isadore Levin, Women’s Sab- 
bath League. 

Workmen's Circle: Mayer Schneider, Dis- 
trict Committee; Alex Levitt, Branch No. 
111; Jacob Reissman, Branch No. 156; Isadore 
Katz, Branch No. 181; Kune Greenbaum, 
Branch No. 227; Eugene Brownstein, Branch 
No. 460E; Robert Israel, Branch No. 470E; 
David Feldman, Branch No. 945; Edwin 
Shifrin, Branch No. 1060; Bernard Broder, 
Workmen’s Circle Schools; Mrs. Adolph Gotte 
furcht, Workmen’s Circle Singing Society. 

Wolf Cohen, Yeshivath Beth Yehudah; 
Mrs. Hyman Rottenberg, Ladies of Yeshivath 
Beth Yehudah; Rabbi M. Rothenberg, Ye- 
shivath Chachmey Lublin; Mrs. Anna Ben- 
nett; Yeshivath Chachmey Lublin Ladies 
Auxiliary; Israel Finkelstone, Yiddish Folks 
Ferein of Detroit; Max Nusbaum, Young 
Israel Center of Oak Woods; Mrs. Samuel 
Glanz, Sisterhood of Young Israel Center of 
Oxk Woods; Mrs. Joseph Viedrah, Young 
Women's Bicur Cholem; Mrs. Ben Feldstein, 
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Youth Education League; S. Elbom, Zamosc 
‘Tomashover Progressive Society; Mrs. Joseph 
Stalburg, Zedakah Club; Harry Gote, Zhito- 
mir Progressive Verein; Irving W. Schlussel, 
Zionist Council of Detroit. 





Higher Postage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the February 4 
issue of the Washington Daily News re- 
garding the proposed postal rate in- 
crease. 

I think it is significant that this Wash- 
ington newspaper is on record in sup- 
port of rate adjustments which will, at 
least, lessen the deficit of post office op- 
erations, 

At the same time, I reject the seeming 
bianket indictment of Members ef Con- 
egress on this issue. The debate on the 
floor of this House on last Tuesday has 
made it a matter of record that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Com- 
miitee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
of which I am a member, favors a rate 
increase. The debate also focused at- 
tention on the statement in the report 
of the appropriations subcommittee 
that— 

The committee cannot avoid again expres- 
sing concern that some action must be taken 
to get postal rates more appropriate to the 
costs of the service. 


There is room for honest difference of 
opinion as to the allocation of the rate 
increase. There is no escaping the fact, 
however, that postal service must be paid 
for in one way or another—ceither 
through higher postal rates, through tax 
dollars, or by future generations to whom 
this part of the Federal deficit and na- 
tional debt is transferred. 

The editorial follows: 

HIGHER POSTAGE 

The reaction in Congress to President 
Eisenhower's request for increased postage 
rates is disappointing. There is as yet no 
indication that the Democratic leadership 
intends even to bring the matter to a vote. 
Indeed, some Congressmen seem to think it 
odd a bill for additional revenue of any kind 
should be offered in an election year. 

Such an irresponsible attitude toward 
Government deficits is nothing new. But 
the cost of Government goes right on during 
campaign seasons as well as the rest of the 
time. 

The Post Office Department has been run- 
ning in the red for years. And there seems 
not the slightest chance of its being made 
to pay its way unless it is authorized to 
charge users of the mail more for its services. 

The cost of delivering the mails has in- 
creased, as have the costs of most other 
things, during the period since the depres- 
sion, Yet most postage rates are the same. 

So, as long as the deficits continue, all the 
taxpayers will be forced to subsidize those 
who use the mails heavily. And Congress 
aoesh’t seem to care. 


February 9 
Liquor in the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, [ 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of Monday, February 6, 1956, entitled 
“The CAB Needs Information.” The 
letter to the paper was written by Mr. 
Daniel B. Scully, of Highland Park, Il. 

The article follows: 

THE CAB NEEDS INFORMATION 


To the Christian Science Monitor: 

The letters, editorials, and articles which 
you have published regarding the serving 
of alcohol on commercial airlines have been 
both interesting and educational. Although 
United States airlines have been serving 
liquor only 1 year, the problem has mush- 
roomed to the point where the airlines are 
losing control of it. Fortunately, some air- 
lines put the comfort and safety of their 
passengers above the erroneous competitive 
advantage of serving liquor aloft. ‘They de- 
serve our support and thanks. 

The reaction of flight crews to the serving 
of liquor can be summed up very quickly: 
they are against it. This statement is based 
on personal conversations with pilots and 
stewardesses and the stand the Airline Pilots 
Association and the Air Line Stewards and 
Stewardesses Association have taken. 

Not oniy is the serving of liquor unfair 
and distasteful to the nondrinking majority, 
but the safety factor is a great deal more 
serious than most passengers realize. 

Every stewardess I have talked to says that 
it is a small group of the passengers who 
drink. Many who drink when on the ground 
will not do it in an airplane. However, we 
all pay for the liquor consumed by the few. 

Recently I received a letter from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board which said in part: “For 
more than a year the Board has been seeking 
factual information from flight crew mem- 
bers, airline personnel, and the public, con- 
cerning specific instances that adversely af- 
fected safety due to the serving of alcoholic 
beverages aboard air carrier aircraft. At- 
tached hereto is a statement issued by the 
Board in response to several hundreds of 
letters received during the past 4 months. 
As of this date, not a single incident has 
been verified to the Board.” 

The most competent person to judge the 
safety of an aircraft is the pilot. Paradoxi- 
cally, if he reports a safety viclation to the 
CAB he will put his job and possibly his 
career in a precarious position. No airline 
management will stand by while one of its 
pilots reports violations to the CAB. They 
will either fire the pilot or correct the situ- 
ation. 

Section 404 of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
states that air carriers must provide safe 
and adequate service, equipment, and facil- 
ities. A CAB interpretation of this section 
states: “It is conceivable that if service of 
liquor were carried to such an extent that 
passengers become boisterous, unruly, or of- 
fensive in their conduct to other passengers, 
there would be a violation of this section.” 
The word “offensive” can mean different 
things to different people. However, keep in 
mind that “offensive conduct” can be in- 
terpreted as a violation of a Federal law. 
The airlines should be held accountable. 

The Board has held in the past that the 
liquor iaws of the severai States can be ap- 
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plicable to the serving of liquor on aircraft 
and the matter is one subject to State law 
enforcement. Many States prohibit the serv- 
ing of liquor on railroads. Why are airlines 
allowed a special privilege and, in the minds 
cf some, an unfair competitive advantage? 

The CAB needs information and facts from 
the paying passengers. I would like to sug- 
gest the following action: 

1. Report incidents of doubtful flight safety 
and/or offensive conduct to Mr. Ross Rizley, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The report should include what happened, 
name of the airline, flight number, date, and 
the cities where you boarded and left the 
flight. Names and addresses of other wit- 
nesses would make a stronger case, but they 
are not absolutely necessary. 

2. Send a copy of your letter to Repre- 
sentative ,THomas J. LANE, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, Washington, D. C. 

Representative LANE has introduced a bill 
prohibiting the serving of liquor on inter- 
state flights. 

3. Send a second copy of your letter to the 
president of the airline concerned. 

4. Contact your State government and ask 
them why they permit airlines to serve liquor 
and not railroads. If there is no law against 
the serving of liquor on railroads in your 
State then go on record as opposing liquor 
on airlines as a “dangerous custom * * * a 
potential nuisance to passengers and crews 
and a threat to safety of all.” (Representa- 
tive LANE.) 

DANTEL B. SCULLY. 

HIGHLAND Park, ILL. 





Private and Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my pleasant experience to serve approx- 
imately 13 months as a member of the 
Special Government Activities Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations under the able 
chairmanship of the distinguished Con- 
gressman from Texas, the Honorable 
JACK BROOKS. 

This subcommittee has conducted a 
number of hearings and studies which 
have resulted in substantial savings for 
the Government and has reviewed prac- 
tices which were not in the best inter- 
ests of the Government. Some of the 
Subjects studied have been of a type 
which would lend themselves to politi- 
cal exploitation. It is to the credit of the 
chairman that he has avoided that op- 
portunity, has applied himself, and in- 
sisted upon the subcommittee maintain- 
ing an unusually high degree of objec- 
tivity with the paramount thought at 
all times that the subcommittee should 
act only to bring about better, more eco- 
nomical administration of our Govern- 
ment. 

The following editorial from the Feb- 
ruary 8 issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald recognizes the con- 
structive nature of the work done by this 
Subcommittee under Chairman Brooxs: 
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PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INTEREST 


Whatever may be said in extenuation of 
Edmund F. Mansure’s official conduct, the 
fact remains that he was guilty of an indis- 
cretion that ended his usefulness to the ad- 
ministration. By his own admission, he 
allowed political favoritism to enter into 
contracts falling under the supervision of 
the General Services Administration, which 
he headed. ‘Practical politics,” he said in 
his testimony before the House Government 
Operations Committee, dictated that a major 
brokerage contract should not go to a firm 
that did “not help this administration get 
into office.” Personal friendship with Mr. 
Mansure, moreover, did not appear to be 
any handicap in obtaining business in con- 
nection with the GSA. 

Mr. Mansure’s behavior was, to say the 
least, exceedingly obtuse. Like former Air 
Force Secretary Talbott and former Federal 
Buildings Commissioner Strobel and former 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner Cross, 
Mr. Mansure seemed to have no real aware- 
ness of his obligation to keep his private 
interests wholly divorced from the public 
interest. This kind of obtuseness is pecu- 
liarily unbecoming in an administration 
which campaigned for office in part on a 
pledge to “clean up the mess in Washing- 
ton.” The prompt resignation of these offi- 
cials was indispensable to maintenance of 
the standards the President has set. 

Representative Brooks’ subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government Op- 
erations, which uncovered Mr. Mansure’s in- 
discretions, conducted its investigation in 
a most able, dignified, and effective way. 
This kind of supervision of executive agency 
conduct is one of the most important uses 
of the congressional investigating power. 
“I hope,” said Mr. Brooks, in commenting 
on Mr. Mansure’s resignation, “‘that this will 
result in a more efficient and economical 
administration of GSA.” He and his sub- 
committee have made a real contribution 
toward that end. 





The Late J. Mark Wilcox 


SPEECH 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues from Florida 
expressing my sadness because of the 
death of the Honorable J. Mark Wilcox, 
who was the former Congressman from 
the Fourth Congressional District of 
Florida. 

Mr. Wilcox had many friends in the 
Fighth District of Florida, that I have 
the high honor to represent. He died 
on his farm at White Springs, Fla., on 
Friday, February 3, 1956. This commu- 
nity is in my district, and I think there 
is a Divine Providence in the fact that 
Mark Wilcox died surrounded by the 
beautiful Suwannee River and the trees 
that he loved so well. 

As a Congressman, his colleagues will 
remember that his Municipal Bank- 
ruptcy Act saved many cities in this 
country from financial destruction. 
Mark Wilcox believed in peace through 
national preparedness, and he sponsored 
the National Frontier Defensive Act, 
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which was so important in making Amer- 
ica conscious of the need for an adequate 
defensive system. 

When Mark Wilcox was a Member of 
Congress, he represented a district which 
extended along the east coast from Jack- 
sonville to Key West. With enormous 
energy he dedicated himself to the task 
of representing this great area and all of 
Florida was the beneficiary of his con- 
structive legislative action. 

In later years, Mr. Wilcox was busy in 
the practice of law, which absorbed most 
of his time. I saw him frequentiy, how- 
ever, in Hamilton County in the Eighth 
District of Florida, and in other areas of 
that section which he loved so well. 

I want to extend to the family of Mark 
Wilcox, and to his many friends, my 
heartfelt sympathy, and I know we all 
recognize with sadness that Florida will 
sorely miss one of her most illustrious 
citizens. 








Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9063) making 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and for other purposes. 


(Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 

2arks.) 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to continue reading from the let- 
ter from which the gentleman from Con- 
necticut just quoted, I think it is ex- 
tremely important to all of us in New 
England. When we suffered from these 
2 floods, 1 in August and 1 in October, 
this report which has been discussed had 
already been filed. This is the last of the 
paragraph of the letter: 

While the Chief of Engineers is authorized 
within limitations to transfer planning 
funds between projects authorized for plan- 
ning, and construction funds between proj- 
ects authorized for construction, he cannot 
transfer either planning or construction 
funds to meet survey requirements. 


That is what we are emphasizing. 
That is what has been eliminated. 


The survey funds. available now to the 
Chief of Engineers are completely committed, 
and unless an appropriation is made avail- 
able for this survey, this program, which 


we consider of the utmost importance, can- 


not be funded. 


The Chief of Engineers testified before 
the committee that— 
he purpose of this review will be to deter- 
mine in the light of the 1955 floods, and 
predicated upon sound basin planning, what 
additional projects and measures may be 
necessary and feasible to protect against or 
reduce the damages from flood occurrences. 


I do not have the figures readily at 
hand, but it is my impression that only 
something like 20 percent of the funds 
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authorized have been granted to all of 
New England. I am glad that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bo- 
LAND] will ask to restore this $330,000. 
Without it, as the majority leader has 
stated, New England will be stopped dead 
in its tracks. Remember, these were the 
worst two floods in New England history. 
We must have action now—not 6 months 
or a year from now. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to my col- 
league from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES. I want to commend the 
gentleman for his very fine statement. 
I am glad he stresses the urgency of this 
matter because time is of the essence. 
If we try to save a few pennies we are 
going to lose millions of dollars and 
many lives later on. 

Mr. HESELTON. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s point. It is an excellent 
one. Even though these two floods did 
not reach his district he has worked hard 
and effectively to bring about the com- 
prehensive flood-control system New 
England needs so much and to which it 
is entitled. I know that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, the chairman of 
our Massachusetts delegation subcom- 
mittee, agrees with us. I am certain 
that he shares our conviction that these 
funds are needed now. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a yunanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks I made during this 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 

Mr. CRETELLA. The gentleman has 
read from the letter of General Itschner, 
and parts of it have been read by others, 
but I think there is a very important sen- 
tence that has been left out up to this 
time. It is as follows: 

The frequency of disaster storms in the 
Northeast seems to be increasing and we 
believe it would be unwise to delay action on 
certain projects because they were not in 
the August or October patterns. New Eng- 
land has a lower degree of flood protection 
now than any other section of the country. 


I think that is very important. 


Mr. HESELTON. That was stressed 
repeatedly in New England last year and 
it was presented forcefully by General 
Itschner. I do not believe anyone, con- 
sidering the contributions New England 
has always made whenever Gisaster 
struck any other part of our country, 
would be unwilling to accept the respon- 
sibility of helping New England now to 
have the fair degree of flood protection 
to which it is entitled. Iam certain that 
this House will approve that principle 
this afternoon, 


Without objection, 
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A Hindu Would Convert Americans to the 
Christian Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, an interesting article has come 
to my attention which appeared in the 
Saturday Review. I believe it was writ- 
ten by Mr. Norman Cousins. 

The Plan of Satis Prasad is a challenge 
to every Christian; and it is certainly out 
of the ordinary, for we like to believe 
that most of us need no conversion to 
the Christian religion. Iowever, I re- 
peat, his theme is most challenging in 
this day of the hydrogen bomb and 
screaming missiles. 

The article follows: 

THE PLAN OF SATIS PRASAD 


In a village in the hills below Jakarta, 
Indonesia, I met a man whose name, if I 
recall it correctly, was Satis Prasad. He was 
a Hindu priest who had come to Indonesia 
to look into the religious situation of the 
many people of Indian descent who lived in 
the area. 

“Tam not what you in the West would call 
a missionary,” he said. “My purpose here is 
to find out how strong the attachment is to 
Hinduism of the present generation. But I 
would in fact like to become a missionary and 
perhaps you can help me.” 

“Help you? How?” 

“By telling me if it is true that the Amerl- 
can people believe in missionaries and sup- 
port their work.” 

“To a very large extent, yes,” I replied. 

“Then they would be agreeable to my com- 
ing to the United States to work as a mis- 
sionary among the Americans?” 

“You would like to convert Americans to 
the Hindu religion?” 

Satis Prasad smiled. He rose to his feet 
and clowly circled my chair. 

“No,” he said. “I would‘like to convert 
them to the Christian religion. You see, 
there are no basic differences in the moral 
substance of Hinduism and Christianity. 
Historically and theologically, of course, each 
has its own distinct character. But in the 
moral teachings they have far more in com- 
mon than most people realize. I would like 
to concentrate on making Americans aware 
of the need to believe in these moral teach- 
ings, by whatever name they go. The im- 
portant thing is not what I call it but the 
teachings themselves.” 

I asked Satis Prasad several questions. 
First, exactly what moral teachings did he 
have in mind that both Hinduism and Chris- 
tianity had in common. Second, why did he 
feel the American people were in particular 
need of this kind of missionary work. 

““T have made a study of the similarities,” 
he said. “It is a pity, a great pity, that the 
Americans know so little about the religions 
of other peoples. That is one thing, inci- 
dentally, I should like to help to correct. 
For it is un-Christian not to understand one’s 
neighbors. Let me give you just a sample 
of the moral teachings shared by both 
religions.” 

He produced a card. In parallel columns 
he had written out in longhand passages from 
the Old and New Testaments to correspond 
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with similar passages from the Mahabharata, 
the epic poem of the Hindu religion. Under 
the Golden Rule, for example, he had copied 
the following: 

“This is the sum of all true righteousness— 
Treat others as thou wouldst theyself be 
treated.”—Mahabbarata, 

“Whatever you do not wish your neighbor 
to do to you do not unto him.’’—Olq 
Testament. 

“Whatsoever ye would that men do to you, 
do ye even so to them; for this is the law 
and the prophets.”—St. Matthew. 

“A man obtains a proper rule of action 
by looking on his neighbor as himself,”— 
Mahabarrata. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.”—St. Matthew. 

Under “Evil and Righteousness” he had 
copied out: 

“Love ye your enemies, and do good, and 
lend, hoping for nothing again.’—St. Luke, 

“High-minded men delight in doing good: 
without a thought of their own interest; 
when they confer a benefit on others they 
reckon not on favors in return.”—Mahab- 
barata. 

“Overcome evil with good.”—St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans. 

“Overcome the evil man by goodness,”— 
Mahabbarata. 

“Behold, God will not cast away a perfect 
man, neither will he help the evildoers. The 
eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and 
his ears are open unto their cry.”—Old Tes- 
tament. 

“Then shall the righteous shine forth as 
the sun in the kingdom of their Father,.”— 
St. Matthew. 

“Then, in a religion bright with golden 
luster—Center of light and immortality— 
The righteous after death shall dwell in 
bliss."—-Mahabbarata. 

Under the heading ‘‘Moral Conduct”: 

“If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink.”—St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans. 

“Even to foes who visit us as guests, due 
hospitality should be displayed.”—Mahab- 
barata. 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath; but 
grievous words stir up anger.”—Old Testa- 
ment. 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust does corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal; but 
lay up for yourself treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust does corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through and 
steal.”"—St. Matthew. 

“Lay up the only treasure; do good deeds: 
practice sobriety and self-control; amass that 
wealth which thieves cannot abstract, nor 
tyrants seize, which follows thee at death, 
which never wastes away nor is corrupted.”— 
Mahabbarata. 

“Straight is the gate, and narrow is the 
way, which leadeth unto life, and few there 
be that find it.”—St. Matthew. 

“Heaven’s gate is very narrow and minute; 
it cannot be perceived by foolish men, 
blinded by vain illusions of the world.’"— 
Mahabbarata. 

“This is only one side of one card,” he 
said. “Actually, the parallel teachings could 
fill many pages.” 

“But the same could be said of all the 
world’s great religions,” I replied. ‘The 
oneness of man is nowhere expressed more 
dramatically than in the similarity of the 
spiritual teachings.” 

“Precisely,” he agreed. “But the impor- 
tant thing is to get people to act on the 
basis of these teachings. And that is why 
I am so eager to help save Christianity. 
Christianity cannot survive in the abstract. 
It needs not membership but believers. The 
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people of your country may ciaim they be- 
lieve in Christianity but from what I read at 
this distance, Christianity is more a custom 
than anything else. 

“Your very way of life, your whole econ- 
omy, your foreign policy, your values— 
surely you must see the great inconsistency 
between them and the teachings of Jesus. 
Christianity is a religion of humility, of re- 
nunciation, of sacrifice, of moral purity. It 
is not a power doctrine for a nation or an 
individual. Yet even as you flout Christ's 
will you call yourselves Christians. My mis- 
sion will be to get you to realize what you 
have to do before you have a right to use 
the term. 

“I say this not in anger. America has 
given much to the world and can give more 
still. But in recent years you have lost 
much strength in direct proportion as you 
have departed from the literal acceptance of 
the doctrines you profess to follow. I can 
think of no country in history that weakened 
itself more than America did when it dropped 
two atomic bombs on living creatures. 
Please do not stop me by saying that there 
can be no religion in warfare. When you 
kill without meaning, you go beyond war. 

“Atomic energy transcended warfare and 
was the beginning of a new age on earth. 
You had sole possession of the bomb. Your 
leaders knew the end of the war was at hand. 
They did not tell the truth when they 
claimed they were trying to save the thou- 
sands of lives that an invasion would cost. 
All the documents which have come out 
since the war have proved that your leaders 
knew the atom bomb was not necessary to 
win the war. Yet they used it not once but 
twice. If there was an excuse for the first 
bomb, what excuse do you give for the second 
a few days later? 

“These things weigh very heavily on me. 
Americans are my brothers. So are the 
Russians. But the Russians are opposed to 
the Hindu-Christian spiritual development 
of man. You at least accept it in theory, 
and that is why I want to come to America 
to see if I cannot get you to accept it in 
fact.” 

“What is it you would have us do?” 

“I would ask in good conscience and in 
good faith that you first of all come to terms 
with yourselves. I would ask that you cease 
justifying your inconsistencies by saying, as 
sO many of you often say, ‘Of course, Chris- 
tianity does not exist here in its pure form, 
any more than it exists anywhere in the 
world in its pure form; it is an aspiration 
and we are moving toward it.’ I would ask 
that you not take refuge in this argument. 
It is a trick of reasoning and is meaningless. 
Can you imagine Jesus explaining away the 
present Christian paradox by pointing to an 
aspiration? 

“I would ask that you either accept the 
teachings of Jesus in your everyday lives 
and in your affairs as a nation or stop in- 
voking His name as sanction for everything 
you do. \ 

“Perhaps without realizing it, you have a 
superiority complex. You claimed that only 
you could do certain things, as in science, 
and it turns out that you were as wrong as 
everyone else in history who had made 
claims of superiority. Mistakes like these 
come at heavy price. 

“America has much to offer the world. 
But it will continue to weaken itself unless 
it throws off its assumptions of superiority 
and thinks in terms of mutuality. True 
strength can only be in moral principle come 
to life. 

“One has the impression you are made un- 
easy by talk concerning the literal applica- 
tion of such principles. You are impatient, 
for example, with anyone who says you 
should reexamine fearlessly all the circum- 
stances and aspects concerning the decision 
to use atomic weapons on living targets. 
You are annoyed by this and would prefer 
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to drop it and forget it. But you cannot 
drop it or forget it. You cannot because the 
same faulty reasoning which led you to use 
it expresses itself in s0 many other ways and 
decisions. And faulty reasoning creates its 
own punishments. 

“I want to come to America to make you 
try to understand that retribution is not a 
random divine act for a random event but 
something men themselves fashion out of 
continuing error and out of a continuing 
failure to see the validity of moral law in 
their actions. I should like to tax the Chris- 
tian individual with responsibility for the 
group. 

“But most importantly, I should like to do 
what I can to help America prepare itself 
for the big developments of the next few 
years. Asia and Africa are now awake. They 
are tearing themselves free of their bondage. 
They are learning how to read and write and 
make things. Soon they will be more pow- 
erful even than you. What will happen 
when America discovers that it no longer is 
the most powerful nation in the world? 
Will it become resentful and antagonistic? 
Will it learn how to abide the fact that it is 
not predominately a white man’s world? It 
must not be a dark man’s world either; and 
both white and dark will have to make the 
adjustment. 

“I would like to be able to convince the 
Americans that their guideposts at such a 
trying hour can be found in their own spir- 
itual legacy, and not in striking out fiercely 
and wildly in an attempt to hold back his- 
tory. For I would persuade them that the 
greatest honor and source of pride is to be 
found not in the banners of the group but 
in human brotherhood. 

“I preach. I know I preach. That is ex- 
actly what I would like to do in America. I 
want to be a missionary in your country. I 
want to help save Christianity for the Chris- 
tians. How do I go about doing this? Do 
the Americans believe in missionaries? Will 
Americans welcome me.”’—N. C. 





The Boy Scout Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, this week marks the 46th an- 
niversary of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Within the brief period of one genera- 
tion, 46 years, the Boy Scouts of America 
has grown from a handful to a member- 
ship of 2,765,000 boys and nearly 1 mil- 
lion leaders. Nor has this growth ended. 
Last year the scouting movement in this 
country added 280,462 additional mem- 
bers. No organization could have grown 
so great so fast unless it offered some- 
thing very worthwhile to American liv- 
ing and culture. 

Boy Scouting does offer much of great 
and enduring value to the youth of 
America and for the well-being and 
happiness of our country and its people. 

The equalities of character which 
every Boy Scout is pledged to seek to de- 
velop within himself are those of self 
reliance, courage, reverance for God, 
helpfulness to others, good health, 
mental alertness, and moral straight- 
ness. All of these are qualities that 
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make for that good citizenship upon 
which good government depends. 

The greatest and most important re- 
source that this Nation possesses is its 
boys and girls. Upon the development 
of a nation’s youth, more than upon 
anything else, depends the nation’s 
future. The Boy Scout movement, since 
it develops boys into better citizens, 
builds wisely and well for a _ better, 
stronger and happier America. May the 
Boy Scout movement continue to grow 
and prosper because it serves all that is 
noblest and best in our national! life. 





Inside Sarasota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this time a very pertinent newspaper 
article which was written by one of Flori- 
da’s outstanding young journalists, Mr. 
Paul Einstein, who writes for the Sara- 
sota Herald-Tribune. The article ap- 
peared in the Sunday, January 29, 1956, 
edition of the Sarasota Herald-Tribune. 
Mr. Einstein is concerned with our need 
for better highways and the methods by 
which a highway program can be fi- 
nanced. It is a very timely article and 
IT sincerely hope that each of my col- 
leagues will take the opportunity to read 
Mr. Einstein’s pertinent words on this 
important subject. The article follows: 

INSIDE SARASOTA 
(By Paul Einstein) 
TAX TALK 

The “something for nothing” boys are at 
it again with this talk about Federal aid for 
highway construction. 

They would make you think the Govern- 
ment is going to wave a magic wand and 
presto, we will have highways without 60 
much as a blink of the eye. 

Someone will have to pay for the program 
and the record shows a few States carry the 
burden of the Nation’s gasoline tax and re- 
ceive fewer roads. 

And Florida is one of those States. 

Florida motorists are paying some $22 
million in gasoline taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment each year. And the State road de- 
partment gets back only $14 million for 
roads. 

We feel that the States should foot the bill 
for their own highways. 

We need more and better highways and 
we think there should be a 1- or 2-cent tax 
per gallon increase to get them, if necessary. 
But it should be done by the States. 

Records show that Federal gasoline taxes 
collected in Florida go to build roads in 10 
western and midwestern States, in the dust 
and desert belt: These are North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nevada, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, and Oregon. 

Bearing the brunt of the tax burden for 
highways in these States along with Florida 
are New Jersey, Maryland, Connecticut, Cali- 


fornia, Pennsylvania, New York, Indiana, 
Ohio, North Carolina, Massachusetts, and 
Michigan. 
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Most of the other States are getting roads 
back for the tax money they shell out. 

The State of North Dakota gets the biggest 
hunk out of the pie. It receives 285 percent 
of the gasoline taxes collected in the State. 
Nevada gets 259 percent; South Dakota, 252 
percent; Montana, 230 percent; and on down 
the line to Oregon with 122 percent. 

It just isn’t right for a few of the more 
progressive States to bear the brunt of the 
cost for new highways in sparsely settled 
areas while they are being forced to go to 
toli turnpikes to provide adequate facilities 
to handle fast-growing populations. 

Even after giving taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for roads, the State has to go 
through a lot of red tape to get back any 
of it. 

Plans must be approved by the Federal 
engineers, matching funds must be supplied, 
and the road funds can only be used on cer- 
tain types of projects. 

Any highway-aid program which may come 
out of the present Congress can be expected 
to mean more dollars from the motorists 
here to build roads in the West. 


Peace-Debts Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 31 the British Government paid 
its fifth installment in repayment of the 
reconstruction loan negotiated with this 
country at the end of World WarlII. At 
the time that the loan was made a num- 
ber of Americans prophesied that not one 
cent would ever be repaid, and I am sure 
that they, to say nothing of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers, are only too happy to 
find themselves proved wrong. 

The American taxpayer should, how- 
ever, be aware of what this repayment 
means in the world economic situation 
as it exists 10 years after the loan was 
made. The payment of this year’s in- 
stallment cannot have been easy for 
Britain at a time when her gold and 
dollar reserves were under heavy pres- 
sure and she was having to take spe- 
cial internal measures to expand her 
export trade. It is important that we 
should realize how much Britain’s abil- 
ity to service her debts depends upon 
her export trade. This year’s payment 
to the United States represents the value 
of her exports to this country for 3 
months—a heavy burden indeed. Brit- 
ain’s ability to continue payments on the 
loan and to buy from this country the 
products of farm and industry which she 
needs will depend to a large extent on 
whether American trade policies permit 
her to earn enough. 

We cannot have tariff walls, compli- 
cated and uncertain customs procedures, 
quotas and trade restrictions, and at the 
same time expect repayment of debts 
from abroad. It is futile for us to ex- 
pect other countries to buy American ex- 
ports and to pay back their debts unless 
we are prepared to allow them to earn 
the dollars with which to do so. Let us 
therefore press forward instead wiih 
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trade policies suited to our own enlight- 

ened self-interest. 

{From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
January 3, 1956] 


Prace-DEsTs PAYMENTS 


With Britain’s fifth annual installment of 
principal and interest on the loan made by 
the United States to Britain in 1946, a pay- 
ment amounting to the value of about 3 
months of British exports to the United 
States has been made. The 1946 loan of 
approximately $4.3 billion is repayable in 50 
equal annual payments of $138 million, 
which includes interest at 2 percent. Of the 
5 payments made thus far, which total $690 
million, $266 million has been paid on prin- 
cipal and $424 million as interest. This 
peace debt, which was incurred primarily 
to cover essential purchases by Britain from 
the United States after the war, still amounts 
to considerably more than $4 billion. 

This ennual loan payment at year’s end 
serves to focus attention on Britain’s race 
to close the dollar ganp—an attempt that 
seems to be almost as far from success as it 
was several years ago. The trouble is that 
Britain annually buys more from the United 
States than this country buys from Britain. 
Even the all-out effort in 1955 to close this 
dollar gap, which brought British exports 
to the high of $560 million during the year, 
still left Eritain in the red by some $320 
million. For the British bought $880 mil- 
lion worth of American products. 

This situation points up once more the 
need for continued American efforts to buy 
more abroad from Great Britain and other 
friendly nations. It’s good business to in- 
crease our purchases from our own good 
customers, 


A Federal Judicial Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the late Federal Judge John Knight, who 
served for 24 years as a distinguished 
jurist on the United States District Court 
for the Western New York Judicial Dis- 
trict, passed away on June 15, 1955. 
Judge Knight was an esteemed member 
of the bench and was to me a beloved 
personal friend. 

In the interest of assuring that his 
successor was imbued with the same 
measure of personal integrity, human 
understanding, and professional ability, 
I undertook to support the candidacy of 
Joseph Rubenstein, Esq., of Dunkirk, 
N. Y., for the nomination to replace 
Judge Knight. I took this action be- 
cause of my personal knowledge of Mr. 
Rubenstein’s record of professional 
achievement and his reputation for out- 
standing personal character. My deci- 
sion to support his candidacy was also 
motivated by the countless letters of en- 
dorsement of Mr. Rubenstein I received 
from prominent citizens throughout the 
western New York area. 

In addition to support from private 
citizens, Mr. Rubenstein had the en- 
dorsement of the majority of the county 
chairmen in the 17 counties in western 
New York that had an interest in the 
appointment. That Mr. Rubenstein did 
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not receive the nomination is, I believe, 
a loss to the quality of our Federal ju- 
diciary. The character of Mr. Ruben- 
stein’s conduct during the entire period 
that this matter was pending is a trib- 
ute to his professional ethics and per- 
sonal integrity. It is also convincing 
proof of the good judgment of those 
many persons who were privileged to 
support him. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp a few of the letters I received 
endorsing the candidacy of Mr. Ruben- 
stein for appointment to the United 
States District Court for the Western 
New York District: 

DUNKIRK PRINTING Co., 
Dunkirk, N. ¥., November 21, 1955. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
Washington, D.C. 

DraR Dan: During the period of your 
convalescence I urged you to pay no atten- 
tion to pressures or political matters which 
might require the slightest worry or energy 
on your part. 

However, I understand you have put your- 
self back in the harness now and so I dare 
to address you on a matter which I am sure 
must be troubling you as it has been 
troubling me. I am afraid some members 
of our party are stooping to tactics which 
will be harmful to the party, and dreadfully 
distressing to those of us who believe in the 
Republican Party, not as professionals in 
the hope of reward, but as rank-and-file 
members who have long believed in the Re- 
publican Party as the way to good citizenship 
and good government. : 

My own republicanism dates back to 4 
grandfather who introduced Lincoln to sev- 
eral audiences in western Ohio. It is a 
matter of faith with me, and consequently 
I am doubly distressed by the apparent bad 
faith and shortsightedness, if not bigotry, 
on the part of some leaders who have op- 
posed the appointment of Joseph Ruben- 
stein to the Federal judgeship. 

Mr. Rubenstein is a close and valued per- 
sonal friend. But more than that he is an 
able, conscientious, thoroughly honest, and 
completely respected Republican leader. He 
is a competent lawyer who has made an 
avocation of service to our party and to our 
country. Lately he has been beset by a 
peculiarly vicious form of attack, which, in 
my opinion, was inspired by professional 
jealousy. The courts and public opinion 
have completely exonerated Mr. Rubenstein. 

Mr. Rubenstein is your candidate for the 
Federal court in the vacancy created by 
the late Judge Knight. He has been en- 
dorsed by the majority of western New York 
county chairmen. His service to the party 
places him clearly in line for the position. 
His capabilities qualify him superbly. The 
opposition comes at least in part from sources 
inspired by considerations other than the 
best interests of the party and the country. 

To me, this is a test of the party to which 
I have always given my allegiance. I al- 
ways shall, but any failure of the party to 
act properly and decently in this matter 
will be a sad blow to my faith and the faith 
of others. 

As Republicans we believe in tolerance, in 
the melting pot, in justice to all men of 
whatever creed. We profess to fight for 
those things for our country. We should 
fight with equal zeal to preserve them with- 
in our party. This is not prompted by an 
emotion of friendship, but by a sense of po- 
litical reality. The whole party suffers any 
time there is a departure from ideals. To 
support the best fitted for the office, unin- 
fluenced by prejudice or vicious, trumped- 
up and insupportable charges is to be true 
to the ideals of the party. In short it has 
reached a point where the support of Mr. 
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Rubenstein is the only course which can 
pe right both politically and morally. 

I know that you personally agree with this 
viewpoint just as you have always been on 
the side of decency and Justice throughout 
your long career. Because you are what you 
are you have always personally reflected 
great honor and credit on the Republican 
party. That has been true of all your acts. 
It has been true in the Rubenstein case. 
As a citizen I am very proud of you and 
Joe, and of our party. Your stand in this 
matter enhances my pride in the party. 

I had resolved never again to be one of 
those who transgressed upon your time to 
add to your burdens. And I would not do 
so now were it not for the extreme impor- 
tance of this matter which transcends per- 
sonalities and relates to the ideals which, I 
know, we share for our party. A square deal 
for Joe symbolizes a party which must be 
incapable of acting on lesser motives. 

With good wishes always for your con- 
tinued good health, I am, 

Cordially, 
WALLACE A. BRENNAN, 
Editor, Evening Observer. 





GowanDaA, N. Y., Vovembver 16, 1955. 
Re Joseph Rubenstein, 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN REED: We represented 
Joseph Rubenstein in the disciplinary pro- 
ceeding prosecuted by the Sar Association of 
Northern Chautauqua, Inc., in the appellate 
division, 4th department, which resulted in 
an unanimous dismissal and his complete 
exoneration. Recent developments and pub- 
licity concerning the nomination of an 
United States judge for the Western District 
of New York compel us to give you the back- 
ground and facts of this disciplinary 
proceeding. 

Joseph Rubenstein has practiced law in 
western New York for over 25 years. He is 
a member of a busy and successful firm of 
excellent repute, locally and statewide. For 
some years past he has also been the Chau- 
tauqua County Republican Chairman. 

The disciplinary proceeding was instituted 
on the complaint of lawyers, not laymen or 
clients. These lawyers were dissatisfied and 
disappointed, either professionally or po- 
litically, or both. The bar association was 
officered by gentlemen of comparative inex- 
perience and recent admission to the bar. 
The president of the bar association appoint- 
ed the complainants as the grievance com- 
mittee. This committee, as might be ex- 
pected, scoured the countryside for witnesses, 
investigated thoroughly, and recommended 
prosecution, which landed the matter in 
court. The proceeding was prosecuted vig- 
orously by the district attorney, assisted 
throughout by the grievance committee 
which at times seemed to run the show. 

And a show it was. In total disregard of 
the law, established procedure, and any con- 
sideration for the rights and reputation of 
Mr. Rubenstein, the whole proceeding was 
conducted in a pitiless glare of publicity, 
radio, newspaper, and by word of many 
mouths. This was not only a disciplinary 
proceeding. It was a whispering campaign, 
pushed by jealous lawyers and disappointed 
politicos, to break Rubenstein professionally 
and politically. 

The appellate division referred the pro- 
ceeding to the Honorable Earle S. Warner, 
Official referee, to take proof. Four days were 
consumed in the taking of testimony before 
the referee in Mayville. There were two ap- 
pearances before the appellate division in 
Rochester. The lay witnesses, relied on by 
the bar association to establish its charge, 
gave testimony completely vindicating Ru- 
benstein. An impressive array of character 
witnesses, headed by the Honorable Frank 
Moore, and including leaders of the bench, 
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bar, and business, gave eloquent testimony of 
Mr. Rubenstein’s reputation for ability, in- 
tegrity, and ethics. 

The learned official referee, in a 23-page 
report to the court, stated: 

“I find and report that, in the light of all 
the surrounding and rather anomalous cir- 
cumstances, not of the respondents making, 
which are shown by the proof to have ex- 
isted, the proven acts and conduct of the 
respondents, which are complained of, were 
warranted by personal relations and may not 
fairly and properly, in my opinion, be found 
to constitute an improper and unethical 
solicitation of legal business in violation of 
the provisions of paragraph 27 of the Canons 
of Dthics; * * *. 

“I conclude, after consideration of all the 
proofs offered before me, in relation to the 
issues raised in this proceeding which were 
referred to me by your honorable body, that 
the petitioners have not sustained their 
charges of violation, by Joseph Ruben- 
sveix =" *, 

“I respectfully recommend that the pro- 
ceeding against the respondents herein, 
Joseph Rubenstein * * *, be dismissed.” 
(Matters affecting other persons and not per- 
tinent to this résumé, are omitted.) 

The appellate division unanimously con- 
firmed the referee’s report and dismissed the 
proceeding. No appeal has been taken and 
the time to do so has expired. 

Speaking from long experience in bar asso- 
ciation work, both on the grievance com- 
mittees and as past presidents of our respec- 
tive associations, we state without hesitation, 
that the proceeding against Joseph Ruben- 
stein has no parailel in our knowledge. It 
was vicious. It was conceived in politics, 
weaned on professional jealousy, and flour- 
ished on both. Its object was to destroy a 
respected practitioner rather than to protect 
the public and the profession. The final 
result reflected adversely on the attackers 
and officially confirmed the excellent repu- 
tation of the attacked. 

With kind personal regards and best wishes 
for your health, 

Respectfully yours, 
MICHAEL D. LOMBARDO, 
Marvin M. SIMON, 
Attorneys at Law. 
CANANDAIGUA, N. Y., November 21, 1955. 
The Honorable DANIEL A. REED, 
Member of Congress, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I want you to 
know that I approve your strong stand for 
Joe Rubenstein and the county chairmen in 
the matter of the appointment of a United 
States district judge for the western dis- 
trict of New York to succeed Judge Knight. 

Upon Judge Knight’s death, the people 
who run the New York Republican State 
committee bestowed the judgeship upon Mr. 
Justin Morgan and then set out to make 
their choice look genuine. They called a 
meeting of the seventh judicial district 
Republican chairmen at Rochester in July. 
Morehouse told the chairmen that Mr. Mor- 
gan was the only serious candidate. The 
county chairmen had no reason to believe 
that Morehouse was faise and went along 
with him when he asked them to recom- 
mend Mr. Morgan. Besides, it was really an 
eighth judicial district matter anyway and 
nothing to them. 

Morehouse then called a meeting of the 
eighth district chairmen in Buffalo. I am 
told that before the meeting took place, the 
State committee had already passed the 
word to the White House that Mr. Morgan 
was the unanimous choice for the Job. Actu- 
ally, at the meeting, the chairmen were for 
Joe Rubenstein and said so. 

I was formerly county chairman of this 
county. In that capacity I became well 
acquainted with Joe. I knew he was seek- 
ing the office. I knew that he deserved it 
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more than any of the others. I knew that he 
had all the qualifications for the office, in- 
cluding the important but frequently over- 
looked one of being an experienced,. success- 
ful practicing trial lawyer. I was disappoint- 
ed to read in the newspapers that Joe had 
not received the appointment. I felt that 
the county committee system had been dealt 
another blow. 

Later I found that Mr. Morgan had not in 
fact been appointed and that you had been 
able to get some of the true picture through 
to the White House. I attended the meet- 
ing of the rural chairmen at Batavia in Octo- 
ber, and their resolution supporting Joe and 
reaffirming the position they took at Buffalo 
Was encouraging indeed. 

It’s no longer just a question of who is 
going to be the Federal judge. There are 
now two other very important questions. 
First, shall the county organizations, the 
basic sources of political strength in our 
system, be deprived of any voice in political 
appointments important to them, in favor of 
the Albany crowd, who produce nothing of 
political value? Second, shall the White 
House, by appointing their candidate, indi- 
cate approval of the methods used by the 
Albany crowd in trying to have their own 
way with this appointment? 

I do not know Mr. Morgan very well. I 
presume he is deserving as are scores of 
others. I doubt that the devious means em- 
ployed in the name of the State committee 
were his doing. 

Joe Rubenstein has been an outstanding 
contributor to Republican strength. The 
county chairmen are behind him and it is 
now their fight as well as his. I hope you 
will stay with them and, for the good of the 
party and the community, I hope you win. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS CROUCHER, 
District Attorney. 
ROGERSON & HEWES, 
Jamestown, N. Y., November 21, 1955. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives 
Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear DAN: It appeared a few weeks 
ago that the appointee to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of John Knight in the 
District Court for the Western District of 
New York had been determined. I am now 
informed that such determination is not 
irrevocable and that my good friend, Joe 
Rubenstein, is receiving serious considera- 
tion. Such being the case, I wish to add 
my word of commendation in support of Mr. 
Rubenstein’s candidacy. 

Over a period of 15 to 20 years Joe has 
established himself as a leader at the bar, 
learned in the law and with a fine person- 
ality which commands affection and respect. 
He enjoys an excellent reputation for integ- 
rity, industry, and ability among his fellow 
lawyers and with the public generally and 
I believe he is fully capable of carrying out 
the duties of the office to which he aspires. 

I am giad to hear that your recovery is 
continuing and that you fully expect to be 
a@ candidate for reelection next fall. 

With warm personal regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
RUSSELL ROGERSON. 


— 


MAYVILLE, N. Y., November 23, 1955. 
The Honorable Dani«et A. REED, 
United States Representative, 
House of Representatives Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I should like to take 
this opportunity to urge your consideration 
and support for the appointment of Hon. 
Joseph A. Rubenstein to the highly important 
post of Federal judge recently vacated by the 
death of Hon. John H. Knight. 

It has been my privilege to have been as- 
sociated with the county of Chautauqua for 
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a period of approximately 18 years and more 
recently to have served as county treasurer. 
In this capacity, I have had the opportunity 
to become intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Rubenstein; and I am sure that I not only 
speak for myself, but also for many other 
people who have been closely allied with him 
for many years. 

Mr. Rubenstein is recognized as one of 
Chautauqua County’s outstanding attorneys, 
having been in the practice of law for many 
years. He has had a wide variety of legal 
experience, therefore, providing excellent 
qualifications and background for the highly 
important post of Federal judge. He is a 
tireless and efficient worker. Throughout 
his service as chairman, good government 
has become a byword in Chautauqua County. 

Through my close association with Mr. Ru- 
benstein; I have found him to be extremely 
fair and a most diligent and aggressive chair- 
man for the Republican Party. This is sub- 
stantiated due to the fact that Mr. Ruben- 
stein has been elected and reelected to the 
important position of chairman; and as fur- 
ther proof of the esteem in which he is held, 
he has been selected as chairman of the West- 
ern New York Association of County Chair- 
men for several years. 

In closing, I again most sincerely recom- 
mend the Honorable Joseph A. Rubenstein 
for Federal judge and feel that he would lend 
himself of his talents and afford dignity to 
the office. 

Best personal regards. 

Cordially yours, 
ROBERT H. MItuier, 
County Treasurer. 
OLEAN, N. Y., November 21, 1955. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
United States Congressman, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dan: I have known Joseph Ruben- 
stein for the past 15 years as an attorney. 

He is a good lawyer and a highly respected 
member of the bar. 

I am proud to be his friend. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH A. NEVINS, 
Children’s Court and County Judge, 
Cattaraugus County. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., November 21, 1955. 
Hon. Danieu A. REED, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Dan: Our mutual friend, Joseph Ru- 
benstein, is available for appointment as a 
judge of the District Court for our district. 
I am sure that his candidacy meets with your 
unqualified approval and I wish you to know 
that I hearitiiy concur. 

In our years of acquaintance, and partic- 
ularly during the 12 years of my judicial 
tenure, I have naturally had occasion to gain 
first-hand knowledge of his character and 
capabilities, both personally and profession- 
ally, as he has enjoyed an active practice. 

I consider him very well qualified for the 
judgeship by all standards and anticipate 
for him a long and honorable judicial career 
in the event of his appointment. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 


HucGH V. N. Bovine, 
County Judge and Surrogate, Chau- 
tauqua County. 


—_—_— 


BuFFALo, N. Y., November 21,1955. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: May I congratu- 
late you on your support of Joseph Ruben- 
stein for United States District Judge for the 
Western District of New York? 

I have known Mr. Rubenstein for 25 years, 
and believe him to be eminently qualified for 
this office. 

He is an able and experienced practicing 
attorney, and his morals and integrity are 
above reproach, 
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In my opinion he will be a worthy succes- 
sor to Hon. John Knight who served for so 
many years with credit to himself and the 
district. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. MuNSON, 
Justice, Supreme Court, State of 
New York. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., November 21, 1955. 
The Honorable Danie. A. REED, 
Member of Congress, 
Washintgon, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Last summer, the death of the 
late John Knight, Judge of United States 
District Court for the Western District of 
New York, left a vacancy which has not yet 
been filled. 

Iam glad to recommend for appoint to that 
position of United States District Judge, 
Joseph Rubenstein of Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Joseph Rubeinstein is especially well quali- 
fied for this judgeship. He has'an active 
general practice of wide scope. His life has 
been lived in an atmosphere of keen interest 
in public affairs, and he has a well developed 
sense of fairness and justice. He is an able 
lawyer of broad vision. He is possessed of 
good commonsense, and is of the highest 
integrity. 

I heartily recommend him for this impor- 
tant appointment. 

Sincerely, 
Lee L. OTTAWAY, 
Justice, Supreme Court, State of 
New York. 
Cura, N. Y., November 22, 1955. 
Ion. DANIEL A. REED, 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am writing this 
letter in behalf of Joseph Rubenstein, of 
Dunkirk. I understand that Joe is still being 
considered as an appointee for the Federal 
judgeship in western New York. 

I would like to state that I have known 
Joe for a number of years last past and I 
have always found him to be a friendly and 
courteous gentleman. I believe that his 
temperament, integrity, and abilities would 
qualify him for a Federal judgeship and I 
sincerely hope that this letter may be of 
some help in furthering his cause. 

Very truly yours, 
Ward M. HopkKINs, 
Allegany County Judge and Surrogate. 
CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., November 21, 1955. 
The Honorable DANIEL A. REED, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DrAR CONGRESSMAN REED: May I respect- 
fully urge you to use your influence to se- 
cure the appointment of Joseph Rubenstein, 
of Dunkirk, to the Federal judgeship now 
vacant in this district? 

I have known Joe for over 25 years, and 
consider it an honor to number him among 
my close friends. He is a man for whom I 
have the greatest affection and admiration. 

His honesty and integrity are beyond 
question. His professional reputation is 
above reproach. He is learned and experi- 
enced in the law; he is a deeply religious man, 
and is fearless in his defense and advocacy 
of what he knows to be right. 

Joe has always been foremost in every 
good work for the betterment of the com- 
munity, and is esteemed and respected by his 
fellow citizens, irrespective of race, creed, 
or party. 

He will be a distinct asset and adornment 
to the Federal judiciary, and we trust our 
great President will be prevailed upon to 
appoint him. 

I hope you are completely recovered from 
your recent illness, and enjoy good health 
once more, 
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With warm personal regards and best 
wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
LESLIE F, CHARD, 
Rector, 
ALBANY, N. Y., November 21, 1955, 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have been requested 
to write to you to give my opinion of the 
character and legal attainments of Mr. Jo- 
seph Rubenstein of Dunkirk, N. Y. My opin- 
ion can be given succinctly and unequiv- 
ocally: I believe that Mr. Rubenstein is a 
man of unquestionably good moral charac- 
ter and that he is an able, thoroughly com- 
petent lawyer. 

I have known Joe Rubenstein since his 
law-school days. While I was engaged in 
the practice of law in Buffalo, I was asso- 
ciated with him as counsel in many litigated 
matters and I had ample opportunity to 
observe his conduct and to form a judgment 
as to his character and ability. I found him 
at all times to be fair and honorable in his 
conduct; I can vouch for his integrity and 
trustworthiness. As a lawyer, he showed a 
sound grasp of fundamental principles; he 
was always diligent and conscientious in the 
performance of any task undertaken by him, 
He was always courteous and considerate, 
even-tempered and genial, and very pleasant 
to work with. In my opinion, by character, 
temperament and ability, he is well qualified 
for judicial office. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHIUIP HALPERN, 
Associate Justice, Erie County. 


CHAUTAUQUA CounTY,N. Y., 
November 23, 1955. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REEp, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR FRIEND Dan: I understand there is 
some opposition from some of the State 
politicians to the appointment of Joseph 
Rubenstein to a Federal judgeship which 
was promised him. 

In my opinion, and I know this to be the 
opinion of a great many people in Chau- 
tauqua County, Mr. Rubenstein is well quali- 
fied to fill this judgeship. 

I have had the privilege of working with 
Mr. Rubenstein in several different capacities 
in the past 10 years and have never found 
him wanting. He has an unlimited amount 
of energy to always follow through wiih 
whatever he starts. 

Mr. Rubenstein’s loyalty and honesty can- 
not be questioned by anyone who has ever 
worked with him. I know that Mr. Ruben- 
stein has always conformed to a strict code 
of loyalty and honesty with everyone, never 
stooping to anything which could be ques- 
tioned for either political or financial gain 
for himself or friends. 

Mr. Rubenstein is, without question, one 
of the best attorneys in this district, and I 
know that he would conduct himself and his 
court in a manner which would be a credit 
to the office, and bring to the courts and 
judgeship the high honor and esteem to 
which we all wish the peopte to have for 
them. 

Sincerely yours, 
HA.t R. CLOTHIER, 
Chairman, Board of Supervisors. 


Wooptin & Woor!n, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., November 21, 1955. 
Hon. Dante A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In the first place, 
we are all very happy that you are well on 
the road to recovery. In the same way, we 
are very thankful that President Eisenhower 
has been spared to us. 
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In the second place, I am very pleased to 
endorse whole-heartedly, the candidacy of 
my old friend, Joseph Rubenstein, for ap- 
pointment as United States district judge. 
I have known Joe all his life. For many 
ears, we have practiced law together in this 
community. He is sound in mind, heart 
and body. He has had an excellent educa- 
tion. He has practiced law successfully for 
20 years. The country will not have to pay 
for his education upon the bench. He is 
qualified to render excellent service from 
the first day of his appointment. Intelli- 
gent, industrious, honest, he will, if ap- 
pointed, bea credit to himself and his spon- 

rs. 
wr purther. we feel strongly that the county 
districts of western New York are entitled to 
recognition. Joe has served this community 
for many years, loyally, intelligently, and 
effectively. 

We urge his appointment without any 
reservation of any kind. 

With kind regards and best wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
GLENN W. Woon!n, 
Counselor at Law. 





SENECA Fats, N. Y., November 21, 1955. 
Re Mr. Joseph Rubenstein, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Hon. DANTEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REED: This is a letter of recom- 
mendation for the above named in connec- 
tion with his candidacy for the office of 
United States District Judge for the Western 
District of New York. 

I have known Mr. Rubenstein for over 30 
years. He is highly regarded, not only in 
his home town of Dunkirk, but also in 
western New York State, and in fact through- 
out the State of New York. 

The professional standing of Mr. Ruben- 
stein is beyond reproach, and he is of the 
highest integrity and character. 

He is a good lawyer, has a well rounded 
practice and is a man of experience, well 
qualified to assume the roll of a United States 
judge. 

Sincerely yours, 
PuHItip SERLING, 
Attorney at Law. 





THE First NATIONAL BANK 
OF SILVER CREFK, N. Y., 
November 22, 1955. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dan: I wish to take this opportunity 
to commend you for your efforts in behalf 
of Joseph Rubenstein fcr appointment to the 
Federal judgeship. 

We feel that Joe is capable and well quali- 
fied and if appointed would serve in a mans 
ner reflecting credit and admiration on him- 
self and this community. 

We of this county are well aware of his 
party efforts and accomplishments, and if 
possible to select a man from Chautauqua 
County it would be appreciated. 

If there is anything we could do up here 
to advance his chances for appointment, we 
will be glad to hear from you. 

With best. personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT J. CRANDALL, 
President, 


-_-_-— 


BurFaLo, N. Y., November 22, 1955. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: This letter is to 
express to you my endorsement and support 
of Joseph Rubenstein, of Dunkirk, for the 
Office of judge of the United States District 
Court for the Western District of New York. 
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I have known Mr. Rubenstein in his pub- 
lic and professional life for the past 25 years 
and have always found him to be an esti- 
mable and upright gentleman and an able 
2nd energetic lawyer. In all of his public 
service, he has maintained a reputation for 
integrity and forthrightness which is rare 
in public life; while his private and profes- 
sional activities have been of a character 
to furnish ample assurance of his qualifica- 
tions and fitness for the high judicial office 
for which he is a candidate. 

I am certain I am expressing the convic- 
tion of all of us here who know him that he 
will carry out the difficult duties of a mem- 
ber of the Federal judiciary in exemplary 
and notable fashion. 

With kind personal regards, 

Faithfully yours, 
SIDNEY B. PFEIFER, 
Attorney at Law. 





DUNKIRK TRUST Co., 
Dunkirk, N. Y., November 21, 1955. 
Hon. Dante, A. REED, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN REED: As you know, 
Joseph Rubenstein, a member of the legal 
firm of Towne, Rubenstein, and Foster, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., is a candidate for appointment 
as Federal judge to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Judge John W. Knight. 

I have known Mr. Rubenstein for more 
than 20 years and have been acquainted with 
his family for nearly twice that length of 
time. 

Joseph Rubenstein is an active, practicing 
attorney in this city and he has handled 
many legal matters for both this trust com- 
pany and myself. I have always found him 
to be diligent in his work, a forceful attorney 
and a man of excellent character and un- 
questioned integrity. 

In addition, I have had a long period of 
association with him in various civic affairs 
and for many years he has taken an active 
part in practically every project for the 
betterment of the city. 

In my opinion, he has the experience, mind 
and temperament to make a good Federal 
judge, and I feel very sure that if he is ap- 
pointed Federal judge to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Judge Knight, he will 
perform his duties in a capable and distin- 
guished manner. 

I know that Mr. Rubenstein has many 
friends throughout this area who are very 
much interested in his appointment to this 
judgeship and I hope that he may receive 
favorable consideration for the office. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT R. DEw, 
President. 





CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N. Y., 
November 22, 1955. 
Hon. Danret A. REED, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR DAN: We have been reading quite a 
lot in the press of late about the Federal 
judgeship in our district. I felt I wanted to 
tell you how some of us feel back home. 

Joseph Rubenstein, in my opinion, is one 
of the most capable attorneys in our area. I 
have observed his work in court several times, 
my Office being, as you know, adjacent to the 
courtroom, and his appearance and ability 
has always seemed to me to be outstanding. 
I have had many private contacts with him 
and have always found him to be a man of 
integrity, indeed the type of individual who 
would add stature and prestige to any activ- 
ity in which he might be engaged. As you 
know, I have been a supervisor and a county 
officer now for 16 years, and in my work I 
contact a great number of people about the 
county. It has been my observation that, 
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with practically no exceptions, others feel 
the same as I do. 

Anything that you can do to aid him in his 
candidacy would certainly have the whole- 
hearted backing of this area, and I also be- 
lieve, from the adjoining rural counties. 

I trust that you are pretty well recovered 
from your recent illness. From reports I 
have been hearing I am sure you are back in 
the saddle, doing your usual excellent job. 

Kindest personal regards, 
EVERETT F. NECKERS, 
Clerk, Board of Supervisors and 
County Auditor. 





Educational Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have printed resolutions 
adopted by the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters favoring the 
continuance of the reservation of tele- 
vision channels for noncommercial edu- 
cational stations, and requesting that 
there be ne encroachment on the FM 
band presently used by schools: 

Whereas many school systems, colleges, 
universities, educational and public service 
agencies, and commercial broadcasters are 
licensed to operate FM stations, or present 
educational broadcasts over such facilities; 
and 

Whereas the educational and cultural pro- 
grams broadcast over these stations have 
proved to be valuable to their communities: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, assembled in Chi- 
cago for its annual convention, urge the 
Federal Communications Commission to re- 
tain for FM broadcasting the entire fre- 
quency band between 88 and 103 megacycles, 
in order that these services, developed 
through. the years, may be continued and ex- 
panded. 


Whereas the Federal Communications 
Commission, in its sixth report and order of 
April 14, 1952, displayed great wisdom, fore- 
sight, and courage in the reservation of tele- 
vision channels for education; and 

Whereas great strides have been made in 
the activation of these channels, so that 
there now are 18 noncommercial educational 
television stations on the air with a potential 
audience of over 30 million persons; and 

Whereas the Federal Communications 
Commission is now considering several pro- 
posals for the future utilization of VHF and 
UHF channels: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the NAEB, assembled in 
Chicago for its annual convention, urge the 
FCC to retain the principle of reserved chan- 
nels for noncommercial educational televi- 
sion stations in any future allocations plan 
which may be formulated, and further peti- 
tions that these educational reservations be 
continued under conditions no less favorable 
than those presently in effect. 





Whereas under the order of the FCC, edu- 
cational organizations, institutions, and 
agencies have been licensed to operate broad- 
casting stations of all types; and 

Whereas the FCC is currently considering 
subscription television: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the NAEB, assembled in 
Chicago for its annual convention, urge the 
FCC, in the event that any form of subscrip- 
tion television is authorized on either a 
temporary or permanent basis, to extend to 
educational organizations, institutions, and 
agencies, the same opportunities to partici- 
pate as may be extended to any others. 


The Free World in 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
as food for thought, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the following article appearing in Intel- 
ligence Digest for January 1956, entitled 
“A Critical Year Opens”’: 

A CRITICAL YEAR OPENS—A DIPLOMATIC 
CORRESPONDENT REPORTS 


This observer thinks that 1956 will prove 
to be the most important year since 1933. 
That year saw the rise of Hitler and, in con- 
sequence, the virtual certainty of World 
War I. 

War was not certain because of Hitler. It 
Was certain because public opmion in the 
West was in such bad shape that any intel- 
ligent observer knew that the West would 
postpone rearmament until Hitler had gone 
too far to withdraw. 

The danger in 1933 was that, misled by 
western disarmament, Hitler would quickly 
commit himself to a course from which re- 
treat would be impossible. 

The year 1933 was thus the critical year; 
1939 was only the inevitable outcome. 

WESTERN OPINION AWOKE TOO LATE 

No responsible observer believed that 
western opinion would be aroused in time— 
and it was not. It awoke only when it was 
too late to avert war, and when it was pos- 
sible to win a war only with the aid of forces 
which would create all the necessary factors 
for a third and much worse crisis—in the 
midst of which we now find ourselves. 

Between 1933 and 1938, all these who 
pleaded for strong military forces and im- 
plored the British Government not to rely 
upon France were harried and hounded. 
The Socialist Party called them armament- 
mongers; the Conservative Party excluded 
them from its platforms for reasons of po- 
litical expediency. Churchill was ostracised, 
and many lesser men likewise. 

All that increased Hitiler’s ambitions. The 
very people who most feared war were its real 
encouragers. Many of them were good, de- 
cent people with a real love of peace. But 
their escapism and ignorance brought upon 
the world the very calamity which they sin- 
cerely desired to avert. 

THIS YEAR MAY DECIDE THE ISSUE 

Much the same is true now. This year will 
finally decide the issue, although the ulti- 
mate outcome of our actions in 1956 may not 
mature yet a while. 

Russia now thinks that the West is 
integrating; that it cannot create an effec- 
tive defense system; and that it will even- 
tually collapse. Russian leaders make no 
secret of their opinions. You can read them 
almost any week in Russian newspapers. 

THE BASIS OF RUSSIA’S ACTIONS 


The West has tried to convince Russia that 
it has peaceful intentions. This is almost 
funny. Russia needs no persuasion on that 
point. She is more than convinced. It is 
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the basis of all her actions. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment uses the fear complex of the Rus- 
sian masses to justify immense armament 
projects; but the Government itself knows 
full well that there is no danger of attack 
from the West. 

What is needed to halt Russia’s moves 
toward a policy which the West will one 
day be forced to resist (if it is not to be 
strangled) is the exact opposite. 

Russia must be convinced that unless she 
makes reasonable concessions and gives up 
her aggressive policies, the West will resist. 
That, and that alone, would make Russia 
stop to think. 

No mere words will convince Russia that 
the West means business. The only thing 
which would do that would be precise reports 
from her own agents that the West has the 
means to act. Then Russian policy would 
change. 

COMPARABLE WITH 1933 

Either events in 1956 will make Russia 
stop to think, or she will commit herself 
too deeply to withdraw. She is on the verge 
of commitments from which there can be 
no retreat, and which the West could not 
ignore and must eventually resist. The 
issue of war or peace will be decided in 1956, 
though the outcome may not be clear for 
some time afterward. 

RUSSIA'S CONVICTIONS 

Russia now believes that the West is help- 
less and divided. She thinks that no one 
could sound a real warning and survive po- 
litically. She thinks that any publication 
which did so would lose its circulation and 
disappear. 

She is convinced that France can be re- 
duced to complete political chaos; Germany 
to neutralism; Italy to leftism; Britain to 
strikes and economic confusion; and America 
to disgust. 

This observer does not say that any of 
these things will happen: That is a separate 
question. The critical point is that Russia 
believes that all these things will happen. 
Uniess she can be convinced that she is 
wrong she will commit herself to a position 
from which retreat will be difficult if not 
impossible, 

A WIDE GAP 

It is true that the gap is a wide one be- 
tween the present political, ideological, and 
economic difficulties of the western nations, 
and the internal strength, unity, and power- 
ful defences which are essential. But it is 
not so wide that it cannot be bridged. 

t must be bridged in 1956, or the prospect 
will become very grave indeed. It will not 
be bridged unless public opinion is given ade- 
quate reasons why it must be. 

RUSSIA COULD BE MADE TO THINK 

Therein lies the whole problem. The West, 
united and powerful, could force Russia to 
think. That would be the beginning of a 
solution. It proved so after 1945, when Rus- 
sia not culy had to stop but actually with- 
drew from Persia. 

Why? Because she knew that the West 
alone had the A-bomb and was consequently 
all-powerful. The position could have been 
exploited; but it was not. The West weak- 
ened and Russia also made the A-bomb. 

ANOTHER CHANCE MISSED 

Then, for a brief moment the West alone 
possessed the H-bomb—despite a near miss 
in that dreadful race. Russia at once paused 
and smiied. Instead of following a strong 
policy—as Dulles wished—the West again 
weakened, and now Russia has near rela- 
tive parity in all nuclear weapons, and total 
superiority in all conventional ones. 

In consequence of this, and with an eye 
on China, Russia is rapidly committing her- 
self to projects which the West cannot tol- 
erate. Unless she can be convinced that to 
go ahead means a disaster to her, she will 
Lot LOW Wilhdraw. 
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THE ONLY WAY TO CONVINCE RUSSIA 


The only way to convince her is by in. 
controvertible strength. This cannot be 
forged without public opinion. The public 
will never give support to such a policy un. 
less it is convinced of the need; and it wi 
not be convinced without the facts. 

Russia is nervous about nuclear war. Who 
is not? This should be the starting point, 
She is nervous about China; that should 
be the followup. She is afraid of a uniteq 
Western Europe and a powerful Anglo-Amer. 
ican alliance; that should be the ground. 
work. She is appalled at the possibility that 
the West may develop the African Conti- 
nent; that should become the ultimate 
check. 

If all these policies were made evident by 
action, and clearly supported by an enthu. 
siastic public opinion, even Khrushchey 
would pause. To tell Russia that she need 
not worry (as we did at Geneva) is, of 
course, madness. She should be encouraged 
to worry by every means. 

Short of this, your observer, in common 
with all his colleagues (whose contacts are 
not inconsiderable), fears that Russia will 
commit herself in 1956 to actions and proj- 
ects from which she will be unable to re. 
treat. History warns us in plain language 
what that would mean. 

This observer therefore urges responsible 
people to do the first thing needful—get to 
work on public opinion, without which our 
governments are helpless. Every escapist is 
a contributor to world warIII. Everyone who 
helps to spread the facts is a real contributor 
to peace. > 

SOVIET MOVES IN 1956 


Your observer thinks that the direction of 
Russian commitments in 1956 will be the 
Middle East, and north and east Africa as far 
down as Ethiopia. Great efforts will be made 
to isolate and subvert Turkey and Persia. 
The Indian and Afghan cards will be played 
to checkmate Pakistan. 

In your observer's opinion, Israel will be a 
target of progressive Soviet dislike, accom- 
panied by anti-Jewish measures within Rus- 
sia. 

If the West fails to consolidate in 1956, and 
fails to create a bastion in the Middle East 
fully supported by rapid development in 
central Africa, then—your observer thinks— 
Russia will go beyond the point of return and 
a clash will eventually occur. 

Your observer does not subscribe to the 
Opinion that Tito and Chou En-lai can or 
will be able to stop their Russian associates, 
although he does recognize certain rivalries 
within the tripartite Communist bioc. These 
might prove useful in a long pause, or in war; 
but they have no relevance now except as an 
incentive to Soviet policy. 

Your observer does not think that Russia 
would win a war. But he thinks that, by rea- 
son of her belief in Western weakness and 
her desire to match China and keep Tito in 
his place, she may create one by an accident 
resulting from her projects. 

THE VISIT TO LONDON 

Whether a visit by Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev, with all its attendant civilities and 
filatteries, would help to create an impression 
of Western strength is a matter of opinion. 
One is inclined to think that these two men, 
having insulted Britain by every possible 
means in India, may think that failure to 
cancel the invitation to London proves the 
weakness of the Western Powers. 

They know perfectly well that British 
statesmen do not relish having the Katyn 
Wood murderers to dinner at Buckingham 
Palace. They think they would not be in- 
vited if the West were strong. A cancellation 
of the visit would, in itself, make them 
think. 

WE SHOULD LEARN FROM HISTORY 


Your observer ventures a final word on 
the approach to the Russian question. All 
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eat nations have made big mistakes in pol- 
icy. But there comes a time when a mistake 
having led to the same result several times, a 
nation should learn from history. 

In Sir Evelyn Wrench’s book on Geoffrey 
Dawson! (editor of the Times at the out- 
preak of World War II) Mr. Dawson is quoted 
as saying that he did everything in his power, 
night after night, to keep out any news 
which might hurt German feelings. That 
was the very attitude which Hitler inter- 
preted as weakness and the signal for safe 
aggression. 

The Times then plunged from that mis- 
take into a convulsive reaction. Mr. Daw- 
son’s successor told this observer in 1941 
that the allies should use communism up to 
the hilt, because a victorious Britain could 
easily control it afterward. 

MISJUDGMENTS WHICH MUST BE REJECTED 


Greater misjudgments than those two of 
Dawson and Barrington-Ward have seldom 
been made—although the Times is now slow=- 
ly moving toward a wiser policy. 

These mistakes must, at all costs, be avoid- 
ed in this critical year of 1956. The Dawson 
approach to foreign policy, if repeated, will 
lead to war. If war should eventually come, 
the Barrington-Ward approach to its conduct 
must also be rejected. 

It is never safe to tempt a powerful mili- 
tary nation by appeasement. it is never safe 
to use evilallies to win awar. Both mistakes 
lead to disaster. 

NO EXCUSE FOR THE GEN“RATION 


Farlier generations may perhaps be for- 
given for having forgotten the lessons of his- 
tory. This generation, however, has had its 
lessons twice within less than half a century. 
We have no possible excuse for repeating the 
mistakes of the first decades of the century, 
particularly since, for a brief hour, we proved 
the value of a wiser policy in the fourth dec- 
ade—only, it is to be feared, to weaken in 
the fifth. 

It is still within our power to correct this 
weakening. This observer is for peace; but 
he is convinced that peace cannot be had 
through weakness or appeasement. Least of 
all can it be had through means involving 
the decline of Britain, or through her abdi- 
cation in areas which she alone has the 
experience and ability to administer, 
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Boy Scout Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of the Congress is conscious of 
the fact that this is Boy Scout Week. A 
week appropriately set aside to empha- 
size the importance of this great move- 
ment among the youth of America. 

In the past few day a Boy Scout has 
visited each of our offices and personally 
presented each of us with a Boy Scout 
badge to be worn in our lapels during 
the week. I was much impressed by this 
occasion when I was thus honored, as I 
am sure every other Member was im- 
pressed. And like my colleagues in the 
Congress, it is a pleasure to thus lend my 
Support to this great organization which 
has for its basic purpose the preparation 
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of the youth of the country for good 
citizenship of tomorrow. Mr. Speaker, 
in my judgment there is no more effec- 
tive agency in carrying out this great 
task than this splendid organization. 

The splendid young Scout who pre- 
sented me with my badge with Keith 
Bryan, from. our neighboring State of 
Maryland. In presenting this badge he 
had the following to say: 

Iam Cub Scout Keith Bryan. During Boy 
Scout Week, February 6-12, the Boy Scouts 
of America are celebrating their 46th anni- 
versary. As a representative of the Boy 
Scouts of America, we want you to join in 
our celebration by wearing this Scout badge 
during Boy Scout Week. 

The Boy Scouts of America was chartered 
by Congress in 1916. This week our Nation 
will honor its 3 million Scouts and leaders. 
In 46 years, more than 20 million men and 
boys have been members of the Boy Scout 
organization. Many of these boys have 
grown to become outstanding leaders. 

The National Capital Area Council, which 
I represent, has a membership of 33,484 boys 
and over 12,000 adult leaders. We want to 
invite you to say “Happy Birthday” to the 
Boy Scouts of America by wearing this Scout 
badge in your lapel during Boy Scout Week. 


May I in turn say to Keith and through 
him to the thousands of other splendid 
boys making up this worthwhile organi- 
zation: “To you also many happy re- 
turns of the day. May both you and your 
organization continue to grow and con- 
tinue paying such splendid dividends to 
your country and your God.” 





The United States Has Lost a Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
shocking and terrible incident of the 
stoning and persecution of Autherine 
Lucy when she attempted to attend 
classes at the University of Alabama is 
clear proof that the evils of discrimina- 
tion still flourish in the United States, 
and that we cannot afford to lose any 
more time in ending the evils. This 
shameful exhibition of unfounded hatred 
against a defenseless girl has cost the 
United States loss of prestige, honor, 
and the confidence of the many nations 
we have been trying to win to the side 
of democracy; it is a powerful weapon 
in the hands of the Communists and will 
be spread by them throughout the world 
as proof that we do not practice what 
we preach. Our loss is incalculable; the 
expenditure of billions of dollars and 
many years of effort are for naught; 
our leadership in the cause of democracy 
has been dealt a serious blow from which 
we may never completely recover. 

T am inserting in the REcorp an article 
by Mr. John Hughes which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor of Feb- 
ruary 9, which shows to some extent the 
damage which has been done: 

Cave Town.—This is to report that the 
United States has just lost a friend, 
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He is Joseph Ngubane, an African laborer. 
He is poor, ragged, and has only a couple 
years of schooling. As an individual, he 
doesn’t count much up where great inter- 
national issues are fought out. 

But however insignificant an ally he 
might be, the United States has lost him— 
and nobody knows quite how many more 
nonwhites like him. 

he reason is a simple one: It is the egg 
pelting by white students, and the suspen- 
sion of Autherine J. Lucy, first Negro student 
at the University of Alabama. The story of 
the white students’ anti-Negro rioting was 
splashed across the front pages of South 
African newspapers of all shades of opinion 
on February 7, and probably also in most 
other parts of Africa. 

ALL FACTS SEEN? 

[ Moscow Radio on February 8 reported the 
case of the exclusion of Miss Lucy from the 
University of Alabama stating that “the per- 
secution of this Negro student has aroused 
public protests throughout the United 
States,” Reuthers reported in London.] 

Perhaps it isn’t clear why the scuffle on 
the university’s campus can lose friends and 
influence people in Africa. 

But to Joseph Ngubane the issue is plain: 
“The United States isn’t practicing what it 
preaches. I thought it stood for equality 
ofraces. The Alabama affair shows it doesn’t. 
So I am through.” 

It doesn’t do to dramatize Joseph’s case 
too much. Maybe he is not seeing all the 
facts. Maybe he is overlooking the United 
States Supreme Court's desegregation rul- 
ing. Maybe not too many other Africans feel 
as he does. And maybe, too, he will soon 
change his mind about the United States. 

What it does all serve to underline is the 
amazingly far-reaching impact of the slight- 
est United States act on the Negro issue and 
southern desegregation upon the nonwhites 
of Asia and Africa, who number 200 million 
on the African Continent alone, and who 
are scrutinizing the United States. 

UNITED STATES CONCERNED 

The United States is vitally concerned with 
these nonwhites, for it greatly desires their 
loyalty to the West, as opposed to commu- 
nism. And incidents like the Alabama one 
wield great influence among people highly 
sensitive to color prejudice. 

The Alabama incident’s effect is seen clear- 
ly in the reception of the incident by mem- 
bers of the prosegregation South African 
Government. 

In the parliamentary lobby, Government 
members are jubilant at the anti-Negro 
American incident, on the eve of the his- 
toric sitting here to strip the colored (mixed 
race) people of the common vote. 

One member said to this correspondent: 
“How can America ciriticize us? Alabama 
riots mean that Americans are just as much 
for segregation as we are. Yes, I Know all 
about the Supreme Court’s ruling; but in 
practice, there is educational segregation.” 

Maybe, like Joseph, this legislator is also 
Overlooking the facts. But, nevertheless, 
that is the sort of comment which the Ala- 
bama affair is rousing in some important 
quarters. 

INTERRACIAL CAMPUS 

The unfavorable effect is twofold, too, in 
Cape Town, where, despite fuil South African 
pressures against educational integration, 
the liberal and intellectual stronghold of 
Cape Town University has stoutly defied all 
to maintain an interracial student body. 

Purely economic factors put nonwhite 
students currently in the minority; but the 
story of the Alabama riots has gone down 
among South African students here who 
strongly resist racial discrimination, de- 
spite such odds. 

Probably the weight of the whole issue is 
about this: Any such anti-Negro incident 
touches off suspicion among both whites and 
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nonwhites of this continent that the United 
States, which appears to stand as a cham- 
pion of racial equality, has not in fact put 
things right in its own backyard. 


NET EFFECT WEIGHED 


There are a few good friends of the United 
States who regard such suspicions as grossly 
unjust and do their best to remove them. 
Nevertheless, among the millions of subject 
peoples who are just emerging and who are 
often uneducated, suspicious, and preju- 
diced, such doubts are capable of greatly 
diminishing the stature of the United States 
and the whole Western World. 

If that is what the West wants avoided, 
that is why some western observers here 
would like these far-reaching foreign impli- 
cations weighed carefully against any local 
gains which incidents such as the Alabama 
riots can conceivably achieve. 

And, of course, everybody here is waiting 
to see what ultimately happens to the Unis 
versity of Alabama’s first Negro student. 


Remarks of Hon. Robert F. Wagner, 
Mayor of New York City, at the Dinner 
of Nationalities Division of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following remarks 
made by Hon. Robert F. Wagner, the 
mayor of New York City, at the dinner 
of the nationalities division of the 
Democratic National Committee, held on 
January 28, 1956, at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We cannot reiterate too often the basic 
concepts, upon which these, our United 
States, were founded. It is a story, which 
must be told over and over; for each succeed- 
ing generation must hear it as a child, live it 
as an adult, and cherish it in its maturity. 
This is not a nation, which is afraid of 
strangers; for we, all of us, were ourselves 
strangers, or are descended from strangers. 
This is not a nation, which persecutes those, 
whose customs and habits and thinking are 
different than our own. But rather, it is a 
nation, which, through its history, has 
offered a helping hand to all who seek to 
come. This much I know, for I too am a 
son of an immigrant--an American, who 
became a Senator of the United States, who 
fathered a concept of the dignity of labor, 
which, I know, will never depart from the 
thinking of America. 

I could cite you the names of leaders of 
industry, of great teachers, of discoverers, 
of leaders of government, doctors, lawyers, 
and scientists—yes, even of presidents—and 
they would all be the children of immigranis 
of yesterday. And because of the principles 
of our Democratic Party, we have attracted 
them to our banner. For we, of this Nation, 
are not all of one race, nor all of one culture, 
nor of one belief. We are bound together by 
the mutual concept of the equality, and 
integrity, of men, and by our American way 
of life. 

Our culture draws its strength and rich- 
ness from the cultures of many people. New 
ideas and new arts have come to us from 
the Old World. We have not tried to make 
them over, but rather, we have selected what 
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is best. Those, who come to us from for- 
eign lands, have one great challenge. In 
their enthusiasm for our new Nation, they 
must not lose their pride in their heritage. 
they must not forget that they, in turn, are 
bringing this to us, so that, together we may 
build a stronger, richer, and a better Nation. 
This, in our democracy, is the hope for to- 
morrow. This is the strength on which we 
have built in the past, and on which we must 
continue to build. 

Unfortunately, our present immigration 
laws are not fully consistent with these prin- 
ciples. If our present regulations had been 
in existence in 1885, my father might never 
have been able to come to the United States. 
I am referring, of course, to those phases 
of our law, which limit the seekers of peace 
and freedom who come to our shores, on the 
basis of their national origin. This is not 
the question which we have asked in the 
past; nor is it the principle, under which we 
gained our strength. Rather, it is tanta- 
mount to saying, that we will accept only a 
limited number of people, who need us most; 
while holding the door open for others, who 
do not even wish to come. 

If we are to maintain our traditions, we 
must return to the spirit, so eloquently ex- 
pressed by Emma Lazarus, in her poem on 
the tablet at the main entrance to the Statue 
of Liberty: 


“Keep ancient lands your storied pomp! 
Cries she with silent lips. 
Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me, 
I life my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Liberty (N. Y.) Register 
on January 12, 1956. This editorial is in 
opposition to the upper Colorado River 
project. 

The editorial follows: 

CuRE FOR SURPLUS LAND—MOoORE LAND 


With nearly 21 million acres of excellent 
farmlands lying idle in 19 Eastern, Southern, 
and Midwestern States; with President 
Eisenhower, in his annual farm recommen- 
dations, asking for a soil bank plan which 
would take out of farm production thou- 
sanas of other acres, there is yet before 
Congress presently legislation setting up the 
gigantic upper Colorado River project. 

This scheme would bring into production 
more than half a million acres in high, bar- 
ren, remote areas of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, and New Mexico. The project is being 
sponsored in Congress by the Federal Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

With millions cf acres of the best farm- 
land awaiting the plow in areas where rain- 
fall is heavy and the growing season long, the 
Reclamation Bureau would force this great 
new burden on the American taxpayer. 

This is an excellent example of the tend- 
ency of government, when it gets too big to 
become, quite frequently, silly and stupid. 
The President, on the one hand, asks Con- 
gress for heavy appropriations to take un- 
needed farmland out of production. On the 
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other hand, one of his agencies asks Congress 
for heavy appropriations to change barrep 
land into fertile, productive agricultural] Soil, 
The overburdened taxpayer may well won. 
der if these governmental agencies ever really 
know what they are doing. The fault, dear 
taxpayers, is largely yours. So long as yoy 
are personally doing all right, you spare litte 
time or trouble to let bureaucracies know 
that you bitterly oppose these inconsistent 
and contradictory wastages of your money, 


Readjust Postal Classification of Educa. 
tional and Cultural Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced legislation to aid 
churches, libraries, and religious and 
educational organizations in the dis- 
semination of educational and cultural 
materials by removing from the law an 
undue restriction on the mailing of these 
materials under the special rates pro- 
vided for them by Congress for.some time 
past. My bill also will correct incon- 
sistencies in the postal classification of 
these materials and clarify its applica- 
tion. 

The dissemination of educational and 
cultural materials through the postal 
system is a well-established national pol- 
icy. Provision for nationwide mailing at 
equal rates is essential if all areas of 
the country are to have access to these 
materials. Nationwide mailing rates for 
reading matter in newspapers and mag- 
azines dates from 1879 and for books 
from 1938. Special rates on library 
books exchanged between libraries and 
between libraries and readers were es- 
tablished in 1928 and repeated in the 
Postal Rate Revision and Federal Em- 
Ployees Salary Act of 1948. 

Under present law the special rates for 
books and similar educational and cul- 
tural materials, mailed to or from li- 
braries, religicus, and other nonprofit 
organizations, apply only to mailings ad- 
dressed for local delivery or for delivery 
in the first, second, or third zones that 
apply to fourth-class mail matter. These 
materials, therefore, generally must be 
mailed at higher fourth-class rates when 
they go beyond these limits, which pre- 
vents equal access to educational and 
cultural materials in all parts of the 
country. The increased cost for mailings 
beyond the third zone is an unwarranted 
burden on the dissemination of these 
materials which will be removed by my 
bill. 

This legislation also spells out in de- 
tail the types of materials that may be 
mailed under these special rates, such 
as books, music, academic thesis, other 
library materials, film, filmstrips, pro- 
jected transparencies and slides, micro- 
films, sound recordings—on magnetic 
tapes, wire, or other mediums—and 
similar forms of educational, instruc- 
tional, research, and cultural material. 
The rates will apply to mailings of such 
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matter to or from schools, colleges, uni- 
yersities, public libraries, and religious 
and other eleemosynary and nonprofit 
organizations. 

This readjustment of the postal-rate 
structure for educational and cultural 
materials is necessary in the public inter- 
est, and I intend to request that it be 
scheduled for early action in this session. 





Purchase of New Automobiles—Letter 
From L. J. Salter, of North Rose, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter which was forwarded 
to me on February 6, 1956, by Mr. L. J. 
Salter, president of the Salter Canning 
Co., of North Rose, N. Y. 

The letter concerns Mr. Salter’s ex- 
periences in purchasing a new automo- 
bile: 

SALTER CANNING Co., INC., 
North Rose, N. Y., February 6, 1956. 
Representative APRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mutter: I have followed with 
interest the discussions in Congress on the 
plight of auto dealers, including your inser- 
tion in the Recorp of January 24. There is 
one aspect, however, that has not been pre- 
sented: namely, to what extent has the pub- 
lic turned against buying new cars because 
of bad experiences with the ones they pres- 
entlyown? Here is an angle that the dealers 
in no way were responsibie for but which is 
injuring them unmercifully. Here’s how: 

IT now own my third Lincoln, bought in the 
spring of 1953. The first two were excellent, 
but this third one (cash paid on delivery) 
occasioned so much trouble that I often 
wished I had the old one back. Qn the day 
it was delivered I had difficulty in starting 
the motor and when it did start it galloped, 
rocking the body of the car. The following 
day I decided to take my wife for a ride in 
the new “buggy.” We were not 10 miles 
from home before the motor began to halt, 
wheeze, and stumble, and I had to turn back 
for fear of being stranded. I complained to 
the dealer (45 miles away) and he sent down 
a mechanic who put in all new spark plugs. 
This did not help and over the next 2- or 
3-month period I drove my car in to the 
dealer (in Rochester), several times, to try 
to cure the evil. On one occasion I had to 
stay overnight in Rochester, to complete the 
overhaul. Later I learned that many other 
Lincoln owners had similar troubles with 
this model, 

I had also discovered that the car’s rears 
Vision mirror was unusually low, blending 
with the front glass, and 2 or 3 times on 
approaching a curve or crossroad I narrowly 
escaped collision with approaching cars, hid- 
den behind the mirror. I complained to the 
dealer; he replied that other owners had 
the same complaints but he could not pro- 
vide mirrors with shorter stems. I there- 
upon wrote the Ford Motor Co., pointing out 
that my attorney informed me that if an 
accident could be proven due to faulty de- 
sign, it—Ford—could be sued. I had a 
Shorter-stemmed mirror in trigger time. 

Now I wish to emphasize that I believe the 
dealer was doing his best under the circum- 


stances. But I could not see how he could 
stand all these repairs and I assumed that 
he charged them back to Ford. Apparently 
not, from information now available. At 
one point in the attempts to “cure,” a sales- 
man told me that Ford put together a Mer- 
cury in 23 minutes. I replied that Ford put 
together this Lincoln in 10, 

Lincoln was not the only “bad egg” that 
year. I heard of a man who bought a new 
Cadillac and started for Texas; he spent 
more time in garages than on the road with 
it. Back ends went out of Chryslers and a 
friend owning a new Nash had two new 
rears put into it. I assume all these ex- 
penses were absorbed by the dealers, not the 
manufacturers. 

For the past year and a half my Lincoln 
has operated excellently. I would like to 
buy a new car, but I simply balk at going 
through such grief again. I have lost con- 
fidence in the new Cars like, no doubt, thou- 
sands of others have. In fact, today, with 
dealers in the plight they find themselves, 
there is a greater risk of no service whatso- 
ever. I just wonder if the makers, in futile 
attempt to overcome this negation, are not 
hoping the new crop of gaudy colors will 
rebait the hook. Not for me, and I doubt 
for the man on the street. Too many of the 
latter have, in my presence, commented upon 
the gruesome mess of design and colors. The 
interesting thing is that the body design 
of the cars is fundamentally good, but that 
the gingerbread on the sides, the chopping 
up of otherwise flowing lines, made more 
hideous by colors that do not complement, 
suggests a managerial floundering around 
with a double-barreled shotgun. The aim 
may be rotten, but scattered shot must hit 
something. 

So the dealers, poor devils, are caught be- 
tween the makers piling unwanted cars upon 
them and the public resistance to being 
mulcted again. The seriousness of the latter 
is that, while the makers are guilty of ask- 
ing higher prices for poorer and poorer prod- 
ucts, the public blames the dealer for the 
makers’ sins. 

It might be a very good thing if auto 
dealers in certain zones dlternately agreed 
to shut up shop and boycott the makers 
over a period of time. This would have to 
be all dealers of all makes of cars, within 
a designated area. I have found that in 
dealing with big business the club or knobbed 
battleax is much more efficient than legis- 
lation or the bended knee, 

Most sincerely, 
L. J. SALTER. 





Full-Fledged Partner of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday morning, January 
31, Gen. Thomas D. White, Vice Chief of 
Staff of the United States Air Force, 
addressed the board members of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution on the occasion of 
their annual visit to the Pentagon. 
These ladies, who are the leaders of the 
DAR in all the States and Territories, are 
an outstanding group of citizens, vitally 
interested in the problems of national 
defense. 

General White’s address to these ladies 
is a clear statement of the Air Force mis- 
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sion and of the problems confronting the 

Air Force today. It is also a brief his- 

tory of the reorganization of our Nation’s 

defense from which the United States 

Air Force emerged in 1947 as a full- 

fledged partner. 

The Air Force knows that the best way 
to provide defense is to prevent war and 
the best way to prevent a war is to be 
able to win one. 

To achieve their ambitions, the Com- 
munists are building the largest war 
machine in the world. If we are to win 
a war that Communist aggression might 
start or, better still, to stop such a war 
before it is started, we must build the 
best Air Force in the world. The Air 
Force that we are building has proved 
effective so far. We must continue to 
give it the weapons that will allow it to 
perform its mission, 

Fine as its weapons must be, however, 
they would be worthless without an even 
more priceless asset-—men. But Ameri- 
cans, unlike the peoples of Communist 
countries, cannot be forced to a lifetime 
of military service. We must make mil- 
itary service desirable enough to attract 
and hold men of a superior quality. 

Last year, Congress approved a pay 
raise for all servicemen. Under a com- 
pletely reorganized recruiting effort, Air 
Force enlistments and _ reenlistments 
climbed. The pay raise was but a par- 
tial solution, however, to the problem of 
making the service sufficiently attractive. 
Outstanding among Air Force needs are 
more and better housing for Air Force 
personnel, medical care for their de- 
pendents, and adequate survivor bene- 
fits. 

The Nationa! Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution afforded 
General White an excellent forum in 
which to present Air Force problems and 
Air Force needs. The DAR themselves 
can help to correct a lack of public un- 
derstanding and to stimulate an interest 
in the problem of defense, which is the 
common problem of all American citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues to extend my 
remarks, I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following address by Gen. 
Thomas D. White, Vice Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force: 

Appress By GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE, VICE 
CHIEF or STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
BEFORE THE Boarpb, NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
AT THE PENTAGON, WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN= 
uaARY 31, 1956 
President General Carraway and ladies, I 

am very happy to see you here again this 

morning. I say again because it was ex- 
actly a year ago today that I had this same 
pleasure. 

In the military services, we consider it our 
duty to keep the leading national organiza- 
tions apprised of the state of our defenses. 

I am especially glad to see this group from 
our leading women’s organization, and I'll 
tell you why. I have a favor to ask you, but 
first let me tell you a story that one of my 
young officers related to me. 

He went to his parent’s home in the Mid- 
west for the Christmas holidays. While he 
was home his mother invited the members 
of her garden club in for tea to meet her 
son, of whom she was so understandably 
proud. To please his mother, he wore his 
uniform, 
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One of his mother’s friends said, “Oh, I 
gee you're a flyer. I just think the Air Corps 
is wonderful.” 

The lieutenant replied, “It’s the Air Force 
ma’am.” 

The lady said, “Yes, I know; but which 
air corps, the Army Air Corps or the Navy 
Air Corps?” 

The lieutenant answered, “Neither, ma’am. 
I’m in the Air Force, the United States Air 
Force.” 

His mother’s friend then gave him a blank 
look and murmured, “Oh?” 

It is always surprising to me to hear 
stories like this, and I know that to you who 
keep yourselves well informed, it sounds in- 
credible. Actually, it makes little difference 
whether the Air Force is called by its right 
name. The point is that stories like this 
are indicative of a lack of the public un- 
derstanding and interest that our Nation’s 
defenses deserve. It is true that too many 
Americans are only vaguely aware of the 
major reorganization of our Nation’s defense 
from which the United States Air Force 
emerged as a full-fledged partner of defense. 

The favor I would like to ask is this: In 
your work across our Nation, you have many 
contacts with those whose knowledge of our 
defense is hazy. I believe you could perform 
@ real public service by helping to keep others 
informed on matters concerning the defense 
and safety of our country. 

Although you are familiar with our pres- 
ent defense setup, I think that in discrib- 
ing the state of our defenses today a very 
good starting point would be August 1945. 

You all remember the historic atomic 
bomb explosion that took place then. An 
atomic blast brought the war against Japan 
to a quick and merciful end. It saved tens 
of thousands of American lives that surely 
would have been lost in an invasion of Ja- 
pan. 

This atomic blast had other far-reaching 
effects. It forcibly brought home to the Na- 
tion a new idea. All of us who had been born 
and raised to understand traditional forms of 
military power suddenly realized that we had 
achieved a new and mighty power for defense. 
During World War II air power emerged as a 
dominant force, and the atomic bomb em- 
phasized this fact. 

Before this time you will remember the 
Nation’s military services were organized un- 
der two separate and independent depart- 
ments. 

On the President’s Cabinet sat a Secretary 
of War and a Secretary of the Navy. The 
Secretary of War directed the Army, which 
comsisted of several branches. One of the 
branches was the Infantry, one was Artillery, 
and among the several others was the old Air 
Corps, which became known as the Army Air 
Forces. 

After World War II the American people 
and the Army recognized that the Army Air 
Forces could no longer be considered as mere- 
ly a supporting force. As a result, the Army 
Air Forces were reorganized into the United 
States Air Force, coequal with the United 

States Army and United States Navy. 

However, instead of adding another inde- 
pendent service to our defense structure and 
another Secretary to the Cabinet, all the 
services were unified under a single Depart- 
ment of Defense. This has eliminated much 
duplication of effort and has saved time and 


money. Since then the Defense Department 
has been reorganized several times. The 
present organization is not perfect, but few 
deny that it is going in the right direction. 
After the National Security Act of 1947 cre- 
ated this new organization our civilian and 


military leaders met in 19848 to work 
what became Known as the Key West agree- 
ment. This agreement simply emphasized 
that the Army’s role was on land, the Navy’s 
at sea, and the Air Force’s role was in the air. 

I would like to emphasize thet this re- 
organization followed, as is characteristic, in 


out 
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our democracy, the desires of the American 
people. They saw in airpower the un- 
paralleled opportunity to capitalize on Amer- 
ican ingenuity, resourcefulness, and tech- 
nology so as to have an effective defense 
when needed at far less cost of American 
lives. 

This was borne out in Korea. Our allied 
air forces, even though operating under re- 
strictions which prohibited efficient use of 
airpower, accounted for 187,000 Communist 
troops at the cost of less than 1,200 Ameri- 
can airmen. 

Of course, the main purpose of the Air 
Force is far more than using our military 
airmen efficiently—it is to provide protection 
to the United States. 

Now the best way to provide protection 
is to prevent war. As I said last year, the 
best way yet found to prevent a war is to 
be able to win one. We face a potentia 
enemy who respects none of the Christian 
ideals for which we stand. He is no re- 
specter of human lives. He only respects 
one thing—force. He covets one prize—the 
world. 

To achieve their ambitions, the Soviets are 
building a powerful war machine—the larg- 
est in the world. Even more important than 
size is the fact that the Soviets are equip- 
ping this force with modern, high-quality 
weapons. 

We are concerned primarily with the Soviet 
Air Force because that is the only direct 
threat to our people, our churches, our 
schools, and our cities. 

The Reds now have the means to hit these 
targets. For instance, they are now build- 
ing a long-range jet bomber. It compares 
favorably with the best we have in the United 
States. 

That bomber cannot reach all our cities 
because it does not have the ability to fly 
far enough. However, the Soviets are now 
building a turboprop bomber that can fly 
a long way. It is called the Bear—a very 
apt name, I think. 

They could use their smaller bombers 
against targets in Europe, Africa, or Asia. 
Obviously they built these bigger bombers 
for only one reason—to be able to hit us 
here on this continent. 

Whiie they have been building these big 
bombers, they have also been building up 
their stockpile of nuclear weapons. Recently, 
as you all read, they exploded a thermo- 
nuclear bomb with the power of millions of 
tons of TNT. It is inconceivable to most 
of us even to imagine a million pounds of 
explosive, to say nothing of 1 million tons. 

A third area of Soviet effort to build up 
striking power has been in the field of mis- 
siles. We know they are working hard on 

hese, and if they get them, our defensive 
probiem will become much greater. 

Our defense problem is great enough now. 
We know from our own experience that a 
determined bomber attack has never been 
completely stopped, and you can be certain 
that if the Soviets ever decide to gamble 
everything on an attack, it will be a deter- 
mined effort. 

Air defense is then logically enough, one 
of the Air Force's main missions. 

To detect the approach of hostile bombers, 
we will have several lines of radar stretched 
across the possible approach routes. If the 
enemy were detected at the northern radar 
line, at the top of Canada, we would have 
only 5 to 7 hours warning. If he slipped 
through to the warning line at the northern 
border of the United States, our warning 
time could run from a few minutes up to 314 
hours. 

This does not give us 






nuch time to act. 

If this warning were ever received two 
things would happen. 

First, the interceptors of the Air Defense 
Command would be directed to take off to en- 
gage whe eneniy 


bombers. 
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We now have interceptors that can per. 
form this mission during any conditions og 
weather or darkness. 

I think you would be interested in Seeing 
our best interceptors. . 

The fastest one we now have in service 
is the F-86D. It is an all-weather version 
of the famous destroyer of Communist Migs, 
Coming into our air defense is a new inter. 
ceptor, the F-102. This is a supersonic, 
hard-hitting interceptor and it will aaq 
much to our defenses. 

At the same time our interceptors are out 
to stop the enemy attack, our bombers wil] 
be on their way. They will be hitting enemy 
air bases and concentrations of airplanes, 
This would really be our best defense be. 
cause it would prevent him from launching 
new attacks at us. 

Here are the principal United States Air 
Force airplanes that would be involved in 
this counterattack. 

There is the B-47. It is our medium Jet 
bomber. It does not flay as far as the heavy 
jet bomber. However, by using our bases 


overseas, or by using aerial refueling, this 
bomber can strike anywhere. 
Our largest bomber is the B-36. It was 


our first intercontinental bomber and it is 
still a good one. The B-36 may go down in 
history as an outstanding example of a 
powerful weapon that did its job without 
ever fighting. I believe that more than any 
other one factor, the B-386 has kept our 
potential enemies from attacking us. We 
are all grateful for the part this airplane 
has had in guarding the peace. 

To replace the B-36, we are now getting 
the B-52. This is the first intercontinental 
jet bomber, and it is proving to be a fine 
airplane. We all hope that it will continue 
to keep aggressors at a respectful distance, 

I have showed you a few pictures of the 
airplanes now in your United States Air 
Force. These are the weapons that allow us 
to perform the Air Force mission. ‘They are 
the latest products of the finest technology 
in America. 

Fine as they are, they would be worthless 
without an even more priceless asset, our 
men. Although the Air Force cannot be 
bound by tradition in devising new weapons 
and tactics, we follow the national tradition 
of valuing and caring for our men. Here 
in America, our most prized possession is 
people. 

This is a contrast to Communist values. 
Peo} le are cheap commodities in Red China 
and in the Soviet Union; cheap commodities 
that have no control over their destinies. 

In America, individuals do control their 
own lives, protected by certain rights. They 
cannot be forced to a lifetime of military 


service. We must make military service de- 
sirable enough to attract and hold our 
people. 


Last year I reported to you that keeping 
good airmen in the service was our No. l 
problem, and one that threatened the ability 
of the Air Force to perform its mission. 

I am happy to be able to tell you that this 
picture is somewhat brighter now. 

There are several reasons for this. 

After our meet 
approved a payr 
helped considerably. 

Also, under a completely reorganized re- 
cruiting effort, Air Force enlistments and 
reenlistments climbed. 

We knew that the pay raise and the in- 
tensified recruiting effort would cost money. 
However, we were convinced that the cost 
would be small compared to the possible 
savings in retraining costs. 

Let me tell you what happened between 
July and October. During this period, there 
was an increase of 11,000 reenlistments over 
the number of reenlistments during the same 
period in 1954. This saved the Air Force 
over $100 miliicn in retraining costs, 
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Although this is a big improvement we 
still have a long way to go. As our equip- 
ment becomes more complicated we have the 
need for more highly skilled men. 

The pay raise last year was but a partial 
solution to the problem of making the serv- 
ice sufficiently attractive. Outstanding 
among our needs are more and better hous- 
ing for our men, medical care for their de- 
pendents, and adequate survivor benefits. 

Respected national organizations like 
yours are quite properly interested in the 
state of our defenses. Your opinions are 
listened to by our policy makers. 

We, in the service, are convinced that one 
vital key to better defense is getting and 
keeping people of high quality. We, there- 
fore, would welcome your support of meas- 
ures designed to increase service attractive- 


ness. 





Personnel Management in the Federal 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Caiifornia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address de- 
livered by Miss Jane Taylor before 
the Bay Area—California—Personnel 
Women. 

Miss Taylor is personnel officer for 
region 9 of the General Services Admin- 
istration, in which position she has dis- 
tinguished herself. 

She is a fine public servant and a 
credit to our civil-service system: 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


(Address by Jane Taylor) 


I accepted the invitation to speak to this 
group of experts in personnel management 
with humility. I prefer to sit at your feet 
and learn, to being on my feet to talk, but 
what better assignment than to talk about 
a subject to which I am dedicated, to a group 
who is as interested as I. 

It is my pleasure and my responsibility to 
report to you on the development of per- 
sonnel management in the Federal service. 
Until you give this some thought you prob- 
ably aren’t aware of the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government is our largest single em- 
ployer, and as such its very complexity is a 
challenge for the development of effective 
personnel administration. We have more 
Federal employees in California than we 
have in any other State in the country, and 
more than are located in Washington, D. C, 

You can appreciate, then, how much they 
contribute to the economy of this State. 
The importance they have as consumers of 
goods and services your companies produce, 
It is important that these be effective and 
representative employees. 

There are some basic requirements in the 
field of personnel management tiat are 
common to all Federal agencies. These are 
required by law or civil-service regulations. 
Some of them are commonly referred to by 
you as redtape. For instance, we have to 
follow certain rigid requirements in hiring 
for our jobs. This may be tedious and cum- 
bersome—but—in our business it’s impor- 
tant that every single citizen of this country 
have equal rights to a job for which he is 
qualified, regardless of race or creed, and 
this is as it should be. If these requirements 
can help to make a strong merit system where 
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you have a right to compete with everyone 
else, you should continue to insist on it, 
and I have learned to live with it. But we 
have handicaps in recruiting you couldn’t 
begin to imagine. We cannot pay money to 
advertise our vacancies. You who place want 
ads regularly in the classified ad section of 
the papers can well wonder how we can hope 
to compete for available talent. SodolI. I 
think it is wrong. We should be permitted 
to compete with all employers in the most 
effective way possible. We are handicapped 
in recruiting for the best available college 
gradnates. You can go into the colleges in 
the spring and make firm offers to potential 
graduates. We are never sure what our ap- 
propriations for personnel will be from one 
fiscal year to the next. This is an obstacle— 
maybe it will be changed eventually by en- 
lightened congressional representatives. 

Our jobs are established against standards 
that are applied from coast to coast. The 
customs inspector on the border of Canada 
draws the same pay as the customs inspector 
on the border of Mexico who is doing the 
same job. In my opinion this is wrong. 
There should be consideration of various cost 
of living variances for the white-collar work- 
er as for the blue-collar worker. Maybe it 
will be changed. You can appreciate the 
need for it. 

Our promotions are controlled by law to 
some extent. It is regrettable when controls 
are enforced as a result of some legislators 
attaching an amendment to an appropriation 
bill with no consideration of the effect it 
may have on sound personnel management. 
So, I have to alter my promotion program 
to conform overnight, literally. You have 
an interest in this. 

And there are laws that control firing em- 
ployees—but don’t you believe it when you 
read in the well-known magazines that we 
can’t fire a bum employee. We can. Some- 
times it takes a personnel officer who is fear- 
less and not concerned about criticism of 
pressure groups. But if the facts are estab- 
lished, and it is justified, an employee can 
be fired. Regulations prevent the discharge 
of employees by a capricious boss. I under- 
stand your union employees have the same 
safeguards, and any sound personnel pro- 
gram insures this. 

Now within this framework of legisla- 
tion and regulations, each agency devises its 
own personnel program. The General Serv- 
ices Administration exists to service other 
Federal agencies. GSA was established as a 
result of recommendations made by the first 
Hoover Commission and is charged with re- 
sponsibility for effecting efficiency and 
economy in all our operations. For instance, 
we are the largest landlord in the world; we 
do a supply business larger than Sears, 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward combined; 
we have in our National Archives the most 
precious documents pertaining to the his- 
tory of our country; we direct a records pro- 
gram responsible for streamlining paper- 
work and eliminating files in other agencies; 
we stockpile strategic materials; and we now 
have responsibility for traffic management. 

I think we, in GSA, are extremely for- 
tunate in having what in my experience is 
the most effective personnel management in 
the Government service. Under the direction 
of Edmund F. Mansure, the Administrator, 
our Washington office provides all the lead- 
ership we could desire, but it decentralizes 
authority with responsibility. I work di- 
rectly under the regional director, Bob 
Bradford, who gives strong support of man- 
agement to the program, You can’t do the 
job without this. 

Now, I am sure there are many different 
concepts of good personnel management re- 
flected in the thinking of this group, but I 
think I should make clear the basis against 
which all of our program is designed. I be- 
lieve in the absolute importance of preserv- 
ing the dignity of the individual. I believe 
that all we do must be directed toward 
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strengthening the relationship between the 
supervisor and the employee. This pin- 
points the need to develop the supervisors 
to handle this relationship effectively. I am 
becoming more and more convinced that 
there is a definite limitation to what can 
be accomplished through group meetings 
with supervisors, role playing, panels, work- 
shops notwithstanding. I think the invest- 
ment that pays the biggest dividends is con- 
tact on the individual basis—the person-to- 
person approach on a real case here and 
now. It’s worth it. 

We start the potential employee with the 
idea that the supervisor is actually offering 
the job. We do the screening and the rec- 
ommending, but we let the man who is going 
to be his first-line supervisor make the offer 
of the job. This sets the stage for a good 
relationship with his boss. We recognize 
that there is a limit to the validity of tests 
and interviews, and we consider actual per- 
formance on the job the essence of the em- 
ployment examination. This is measured 
through a close followup on placement. We 
send a checklist to the supervisor on each 
new employee. The first 30 days he is to 
cover all the essentials, chain of command, 
duties of the job, etc. The second 30 days 
there is close evaluation of performance and 
attitudes, and the form is returned to per- 
sonnel within 60 days. Shortly thereafter, 
but no later than 90 days, there is a followup 
on the job by a personnel technician. We 
talk to the supervisor and the employee. 
We do not ask anything so obvious as “Are 
you happy on your job?” But, rather, “As 
a newcomer, you can probably see us more 
clearly than we can see ourselves. I’d be in- 
terested in your impression as to how we 
can do things better. Do you understand 
the importance of what you're doing?” By 
a series of such probing questions we can 
determine whether he is getting job satis- 
taction and is well placed in his own mind. 
From the supervisor we get his evaluation 
of the attitude and ability of the new 
employee. 

When friends ask me, “What do you do in 
your job, hire and fire?” I teil them, “As a 
matter of fact, that’s the least of my job. We 
are more interested in the people we have 
on the job, and in developing them to max- 
imum capacity.” 

Through our classification office we have 
made a chart of all our jobs—those which 
are feeders for more responsible positions, 
and those which are deadends. We face the 
fact that most of us have a ceiling on our 
ability and capacity, and it is up to personnel 
to help recognize this and to not err in 
advancing employees beyond their depth, 
where they fail. 

We consider our training program one of 
the most vital of all our programs. Our 
training officer does not have the easily rec- 
ognized, stereotyped approach to training. 
He is so close to employees and supervisors 
on their jobs that he is as readily available 
as if he’d climbed into their hip pockets. 
The training given is pitched to meet the 
need. We used to try projecting a training 
schedule quarterly, but we found that we 
usually abandoned it after a few weeks. We 
want to be flexible enough to meet the need 
here and now. 

At the same time we started training, our 
regional director gave a course in public 
speaking to top Officials who may be called 
upon to speak before a group and who lead 
staff meetings. The men were attracted to 
this as if magnetized, and how more effective 
a way to demonstrate there is a time for 
training? If your top executive and his re- 
sponsible supervisors can take time to attend 
a training meeting there will be no com- 
plaints that “there isn’t time for the little 
people to be trained.” 

A while ago there was trouble on our pack- 
ing table; things weren’t moving as they 
should, We seemed to be stymied, and ems, 
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ployees were disgruntled. So the training 
officer joined the packers on planned trips 
to various warehouses run by your indus- 
tries to observe, ask questions, and get new 
ideas from men in the same line of work. 
And the men learned that some of their ideas 
were better than those they saw, but some 
of your techniques could be used by us. 
This took an afternoon a week for several 
weeks. They wound it up with a workshop, 
adopted each other’s suggestions, and are now 
proud of the national record they are set- 
ting. 

The personnel officer can be the sparkplug 
of the program, and the job can’t be done 
sitting behind a desk. No matter what the 
workload is on your desk, believe me, if you 
will break away and spend about 5 hours 
a day out where the people are you will cut 
down the stream of people and problems 
and paperwork that flow into your Office. 
Go through the offices, listen to the people, 
talk with the elevator operators, the me- 
chanics in the boilerrooms, the telephone 
operators on their relief, and listen to what 
they have to say. You can’t run a personnel 
program in a vacuum, and these employees 
are the reasons for the existence of a pro- 
gram. People are the most priceless and 
most productive commodities we have. They 
and their performance are your products. 
They are the best springboard for the 
strong points and the weak spots of your 
program. 

If they know you as a person, they hear 
you talk, listen to you think through a prob- 
lem, they will be secure in the knowledge 
that you are running a program that equates 
them as an individual. They won’t be sus- 
Ppicious if Charles gets a promotion ahead 
of them, because on one of your visits you 
talked about the promotion program and 
answered their questions. You will have 
answered their questions over the plumber’s 
bench as to how you let people go when the 
funds are cut. The executives won’t plan 
a reorganization without talking with you 
in advance and getting your ideas as to what 
will be efficient, and how it will affect the 
people. 

You can do these things away from your 
desk, not behind it. It takes energy, time, 
and enthusiasm, but it makes the difference 
between a personnel program that is dynamic 
and one that never gets off the ground. I 
have confidence that we are doing the job 
in GSA that you would want and hope we 
would be doing. 

Just as I keep my ear to the ground on 
the job, so do I come to these luncheons to 
listen and learn. I realize that I can never 
leave with you this afternoon the inspira- 
tion that I get from you, but may I thank 
you for this opportunity given me to express 
some of my ideas. 


The Fifth Amendment: Shield or 
Sword—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 16, 1955, Mr. Louis Waldman, of 
the New York bar, delivered an address 
on the fifth amendment before the Men’s 
Club of Temple Beth Emeth, of Flat- 
bush. I direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to this address as republished in 
the official monthly publication of the 
Brooklyn bar. The first part of the ad- 
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dress appears in the January 1956 issue 
and is as follows: 


THE Firth AMENDMENT: SHIELD OR SworRD— 
Parr I 


(By Louis Waldman) 


On the 27th day of June 1953 the New 
York State Bar Association at its semiannual 
meeting at Saranac Lake unanimously 
adopted a report of its Committee on Civil 
Rights embodying the following resolution: 

“That the constitutional privilege against 
self-incrimination continues to be a vital 
safeguard of individual freedom and the bar 
should educate the public as to its impor- 
tance and discourage both those who would 
restrict its application and those who would 
abuse it by asserting it improperly.” 

The New York State Bar Association took 
this extraordinary action because great con- 
fusion and misunderstanding concerning the 
constitutional privilege against self-incrim- 
ination had developed in the public mind to 
the point where it was felt that the fifth 
amendment was rapidly falling into popular 
disfavor. Some had even expressed doubts 
as to whether there was a continuing need 
for this privilege or of preserving it. 

My purpose in speaking out on the subject, 
“The Fifth Amendment—Shield or Sword,” 
is to further the objectives of the resolution 
of the State Bar Association of explaining to 
the public the importance and the meaning 
of the fifth amendment and of discouraging 
those who would minimize or restrict this 
vital constitutional privilege. 

Confusion and uncertainty has come from 
two diametrically opposite sources: 

On the one hand, there was the long pro- 
cession of witnesses in the ever-growing in- 
vestigations of subversion and crime by con- 
gressional and State bodies who repeated, as 
if by rote, “I stand on the fifth amendment” 
or “I decline to answer on the ground that 
it may incriminate me.” 

On the other hand, some men in high 
places and enjoying high public authority 
felt that in the hands of subversive elements 
and the criminal underworld the fifth 
amendment provided a sword held at the 
throat of law enforcement and national se- 
curity. From these high sources came the 
familiar headlines in the daily press with 
deadly monotony: “Fifth Amendment Com- 
munists,” “Fifth Amendment Lawyers,” 
“Fifth Amendment Teachers,” “Fifth Amend- 
ment Gamblers,” and “Fifth Amendment 
Racketeers.” 

But I insist that our abhorrence of com- 
munism and our opposition to crime should 
not blind us to the important place of the 
fifth amendment in the struggle for human 
liberty. It is my contention that in our free 
society, neither in fact nor in law, are there 
such people as fifth-amendment Commu- 
nists, fifth-amendment lawyers, fifth-amend- 
ment teachers, fifth-amendment gamblers, 
or fifth-amendment racketeers. The use of 
the fifth amendment as a means of convict- 
ing people in the public eye is disturbing and 
frightening and is doubly wrong. It does 
a great injustice to the person so described. 
And at the same time it degrades this con- 
stitutional privilege in the minds of the 
public. 

Those who seek to justify the doctrine that 
persons who invoke the constitutional privi- 
lege of the fifth amendment can be con- 
demned as guilty by implication have mis- 
read the history of this amendment and the 
legal thinking and philosophy upon which 
it is based. Included among those who have 
unfortunately misconstrued the meaning of 
the fifth amendment, unintentionally I am 
sure, are such persons in authority as sen- 
ators, congressmen, prosecutors, administra- 
tive officials, and even some judges. They 
reason that a person who invokes the fifth 
amendment does so because, if he answered 
“Yes” to the question put to him he would 
admit the truth contained in the question; 
it he answered “No,” he would commit per- 
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jury. Thus, they say, by invoking the fifty 
amendment the person has condemneg 
himself. 

Nothing could be further from the truth, 

A person who instead of answering a ques. 
tion pleads the privilege against self-in. 
crimination does not admit by that pleg 
that he is guilty of any criminal activity 
implicit in the question. Again and again 
it has been held by our courts that when 
a person feels that his answer might supply 
a link in the chain for his prosecution he is 
entitled to plead the privilege. This meaning 
of the fifth amendment is not a new and 
startling doctrine enunciated by the present 
Supreme Court with its emphasis on ciyij 
liberties and civilrights. From earliest times 
the Supreme Court has consistently held to 
this view. The most celebrated case, which 
came on within 15 years after the Bill of 
Rights was adopted on December 15 1791, 
was the treason trial of Aaron Burr. This 
trial was presided over by the then Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, John Marshall, 
When Burr invoked the fifth amendment, 
Judge Marshall, in his ruling, said: 

“It is the province of the court to judge 
whether any direct answer to the question 
which may be proposed will furnish evidence 
against the witness. If such answer may 
disclose a fact which forms a necessary and 
essential link in the chain of testimony, 
which would be sufficient to convict him of 
any crime, he is not bound to answer it so as 
to furnish matter for that conviction. In 
such a case, the witness must himself judge 
what his answer will be; and if he says on 
oath that he cannot answer without accusing 
himself, he cannot be compelled to answer.” 

One hundred years later, in 1915, the Su. 
preme Court sustained the use of the privi- 
lege in these words:! 

“It [the invocation of the privilege] sup- 
posed only a possibility of a charge of crime 
and interposed protection against the charge, 
and, reaehing beyond it, against furnishing 
what might be urged or used as evidence to 
support it.” 

And s0 it Is clear that it is not necessarily 
a sense of guilt that entitles a person prop- 
erly to plead the privilege. Fear of prosecu- 
tion is sufficient. Prosecution in and of itself, 
even if it later results in acquittal, is a 
menace to a person’s peace, dignity, and 
well-being. For one thing, there is an im- 
plication in the public mind—however un- 
justified—‘“that where there is smoke there 
is fire’; then, there are the problems of 
great inconvenience and costs; and, finally, 
there are the hazards in a prosecution, par- 
ticularly when the public mind is inflamed 
against: a particular type of defendant, 
though innocent. In many cases the sole 
ground for pleading the privilege is one of 
these considerations and not a feeling of 
guilt. 

This was well stated as recently as 1954 by 
the United States court of appeals for our 
own second circuit.2, Judge Hincks, writing 
for a unanimous court, said: 


“But whatever the underlying motivation, 
an invocation of the fifth amendment is no 
ground at all for an inference of guilt or of 
criminal proclivities. The privilege created 
by the amendment ‘is for the innocent as well 
as the guilty and no inference can be drawn 
against the person claiming it that he fears 
that he is engaged in doing something for- 
bidden by Federal law.’ ” 

History and experience has taught us that 
innocent men plead the privilege as well as 
guilty ones. But the guilty ones are entitled 
to its protection as well as the innocent 
because no one is guilty until so proved in 
accordance with due process and the law of 


1 Burdick v. United States (236 U. S. 79, 94 
(1915) ). 

2United States er rel. Belfarge v. Shaugh- 
nessy (212 F, (2) 128 (C. A. 2, 1954) ). 
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the land. This principle must be enshrined 
in the hearts of all Americans if our Bill 
of Rights is to live. 

The privilege against self-incrimination 
does not stand alone and is not an isolated 
right. The full text of the fifth amendment 
reads as follows: 

“No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentemnt or indictment of a grand 
jury. except in cases arising in the land or 
naval forces, or in the militia, when in ac- 
tual service in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same 
offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life 
or limb; nor shall be compelled in any crim- 
inal case to be a witness against himself, nor 
be deprived of life, liberty or property, with- 
out due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use, without 
just compensation.” 

It is thus seen that the provision that no 
person shall be compelled to be a witness 
against himself is only one of the many civil 
rights incorporated in the fifth amendment. 
So strong do the American people feel about 
the right against self-accusation that 46 
States have incorporated this safeguard into 
their constitutions; the 2 remaining States, 
New Jersey and Iowa, protect the privilege 
by judicial decision. 

And the fifth amendment itself is a vital 
part of that catalog of rights enumerated 
in the first 10 amendments and known as the 
Bill of Rights. This Bill of Rights was not 
granted to the people by any government 
but came into our Constitution as a result of 
the people’s demand to have their rights 
enumerated and made a limitation on gov- 
ernment and public authority. The Bill of 
Rights was intended to be a denial to gov- 
ernment of any power to interfere with these 
rights and liberties which inhere in a free 
people. 

The rights thus secured, where they apply 
to the Federal Government, are beyond the 
reach of Congress, the President, or the other 
organs of the Federal establishment; and 
where by the 14th amendment action by the 
States is precluded, they are beyond the 
reach of legislatures, governors, or other 
State agencies. 





The Fifth Amendment: Shield or Sword— 
Part Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously directed the attention of our 
colleagues to the address of Mr. Louis 
Waldman on November 16, 1955, before 
the Men’s Club of Temple Beth Emeth 
on the subject of the fifth amendment. 
The second part of the address, which 
appears in the February 1956 issue of 
the official monthly publication of the 
Brooklyn bar, is as follows: 

THE FIFTH AMENDMENT: SHIELD OR SworD— 
Part II 
(By Louis Waldman) 

The protection against self-incrimination 
Provided for in the fifth amendment has 
roots going back to Magna Carta. It has 
an ancient history and its crystallization in 
England took place in the 17th century. In 
that country in 1637 the court of the star 
chamber condemned a man by the name of 
John Lilburne to be whipped and pilloried 
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because he refused to take the oath and be 
a witness against himself on a charge that 
he had imported certain heretical and sedi- 
tious books. In the year 1638 the sentence 
was carried out. Three years later, in 1641, 
the House of Commons, the champion of 
British liberties, voted that the Lilburne 
sentence was illegal and against the liberty 
of the subject. The House of Lords, con- 
curring in the view of Commons, ordered an 
indemnity paid to Lilburne of 3,000 pounds, 
an enormous sum for those days. 

Thus was born the principle in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world that no man shall be 
compelled to be a witness against himself. 

It has sometimes been said in criticism 
of the fifth amendment that it makes dis- 
covery of subversion and effective enforce- 
ment of the criminal law more difficult. Let 
me concede: that may be so. Yet, it does 
not justify condemnation of the fifth amend- 
ment and those who invcke that privilege. 

The presumption of innocence to which 
our Nation is committed also makes it a little 
more difficult to convict criminals and to 
expose potential criminals. Yet we do not 
suggest that the presumption of innocence 
be scrapped. 

The burden of establishing guilt beyond a 
reasonable doubt is still on the prosecution. 
Other basic human rights may handicap the 
police in their work and make prosecution of 
crime and subversion more difficult, but 
under our humane and civilized system of 
justice—and that is what it all comes down 
to—these and other safeguards which sur- 
round the individual are still regarded as 
among our most precious possessions. And 
just as we do not resort to torture, to the 
whip, to the pillory as a means of getting 
evidence, so we ought not use legal and moral 
compulsions to extract self-accusatory evi- 
dence from people. 

This view has been stated time and again 
by our Supreme Court and by many of the 
high courts of the States. Thus the Supreme 
Court of Florida expressed the moral and 
ethical basis for the fifth amendment in an 
opinion rendered in 19541 in these words: 

“* * * the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion is one of the great landmarks in man’s 
struggle to make himself civilized. It is the 
handmaid of the abolition of torture and has 
its roots deep in 12th century legal think- 
ing. Its fundamental thesis is that you can- 
not extract evidence from one charged with 
a crime on which to convict him. It is con- 
trary to every principle of legal philosophy to 
coerce one to reveal his guilt.” 

And Lord Camden, in 1765, stated the phil- 
osophy behind that great right which we in 
this country later embodied in the fiffth 
amendment in these words.? 

“It is very certain that the law obligeth no 
man to accuse himself; because the necessary 
means of compelling self-accusation, falling 
upon the innocent as well as the guilty, 
would be both cruel and unjust.” 

Illustrative of current applications of the 
privilege against seif-incrimination is the 
case of Harry Slochower, who, while an asso- 
ciate professor of literature and German at 
Brooklyn College was called as a witness in 
1952 before a Senate Judiciary Committee. 
When asked whether he had been a member 
of the Communist Party in 1940 or 1941, Pro- 
fessor Slochower refused to answer on the 
grounds of self-incrimination. Since section 
903 of the New York City charter provides 
that any officer or employee of the city who 
refuses to answer questions on the ground 
that the answers might tend to incriminate 
him must be dismissed, Professor Slochower 
was dismissed as a teacher. 





1 Boynton v. State (75 So. 2d 211, 215-216 
(1954) ). 

2Entick v. Carrington (19 Howell’s St. Tr. 
1029 (1765)). See also Boyd v. United States 
(116 U. S. 616 (1886)) for approval of Lord 
Camden’s words by Supreme Court. 
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Also in the news recently is the Sheiner 
case in Florida which involved a lawyer who 
pleaded the fifth amendment before a con- 
gressional committee and in open court in 
his own State. He was disbarred for such 
plea. On appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Florida Mr. Sheiner was reinstated to the 
bar. 

Lawyers have disagreed on the Sheiner, 
the Slochower, and other cases as to whether 
the person described as a fifth-amendment 
teacher or a fifth-amendment lawyer should 
not be prevented from practicing his pro- 
fession for invoking his constitutional privi- 
lege It is my view that the community is 
not well served when a person is so punished 
for standing on his constitutional rights. 
The far greater good is the preservation of 
our constitutional liberties. 

I want to make it perfectly clear, however, 
that I have no sympathy for those cham- 
pions of the Bill of Rights who apply a 
double standard for its users. An example of 
the application of such double standard is 
the views expressed in a letter by Paul Blan- 
shard, commissioner of the department of 
investigations and accounts in the LaGuardia 
administration published in the New York 
Times of October 14, 1955, concerning the 
Slochower case and section 903 of the city 
charter. According to Mr. Blanshard the 
provision in the city charter to punish civil- 
service employees for invoking the fifth 
amendment by firing them was to prevent 
graiters from holding city jobs. Said Mr. 
Blanshard: 

“I know that Mayor LaGuardia, in orig- 
inally suggesting such a punitive section, 
had no thought that it would ever be used 
to punish men for past political opinions or 
to compel them to become informers against 
their associates in ideological matters. * * * 

“Now, 20 years later, the instrument which 
Mayor LaGuardia conceived of as a weapon 
against grafters is being used to punish left- 
wing intellectuals.” 

Mr. Blanshard is not alone in using a 
double standard when judging the usefulness 
of the Bill of Rights. There are many such. 

In 1938, when the city charter was adopted, 
I opposed LaGuardia’s section 903 because it 
was an unnecessary limitation of the civil 
rights of municipal employees of whatever 
category. I am still opposed to that section. 

I cannot help emphasizing the principle 
that there cannot be one Bill of Rights for 
left-wing intellectuals and another Bill of 
Rights for grafters. There is either a Bill 
of Rights for all or for none. This great 
lesson must be learned and its meaning un- 
derstood by all who cherish liberty. A free 
society cannot and does not hand out its 
freedom as a gift to the good, denying it to 
the bad. That philosophy leads to tyranny. 
And liberty and tyranny are natural enemies. 
Tyranny is the exercise of power in the name 
of the state in an arbitrary and capricious 
manner. It is the exercise of authority in 
a manner that violates the morals, ethics, and 
aspirations of a given society, wherein all 
are equal before the law. 

There is no fifth amendment in totali- 
tarian Russia, and there was no fifth amend- 
ment in Hitler’s Germany or Mussolini’s 
Italy. The fifth amendment, like the rest of 
the Bill of Rights, is the symbol of our civi- 
lization, the democratic civilization. 

There is a further vital question concern- 
ing the fifth amendment about which the 
public should know and to which students 
of government should address themselves. 

On August 20, 1954, the Compulsory Testi- 
mony Act, sponsored by Attorney General 
Brownell, went into effect. Under this 
statute the Attorney General, or a congres- 
sional committee, or a United States district 
court may, after a witness has claimed the 
privilege against self-incrimination, order 
such witness to testify provided that the 
order grants him immunity from prosecu- 
tion for any matter covered by his required 
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answers. This statute does not meet the 
human problems raised by the use of the 
fifth amendment though it may be sufficient 
in a legal and technical sense. 

The law is that when the Government 
grants immunity to a witness for giving cer- 

ain testimony, the privilege against self-in- 
crimination is no longer available to the 
witness. Two important difficulties present 
themselves with granting immunity. 

The first problem, and this is basic, is that 
we live under a Federal system where we 
have not only separate but dual jurisdic- 
tions, each operating in the same physical 
territory. An individual called upon to 
testify before a Federal body on a matter 
which may also incriminate him under State 
law does not get protection from the Com- 
pulsory Testimony Act as far as State prose- 
cution goes. Federal statutes cannot give 
immunity to an individual subject to State 
jurisdiction and State laws do not give im- 
munity from prosecution under Federal law. 

This dilemma was pointed out clearly in 4 
very recent case by the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit,? which said: 

“It appears as futile * * * to expect an 
individual to feel that his constitutional 
privilege has been safeguarded because the 
penitentiary into which his answer may land 
him is under the supervision of the State 
instead of the Federal Government.” 

The second difficulty of course is the moral 
one which requires a person by means of a 
statutory immunity to accuse himself under 
oath, so that, though he may not be sent to 
jail, he is required by law to destroy himself. 
This is precisely the protection against the 
cruelty and inhumanity for which the fifth 
amendment was set up. This is what Lord 
Camden meant when he said almost 200 
years ago: 

“That the law obligeth no man to accuse 
himself.” 

In other words, unless the immunity that 
is granted is as broad as the privilege, we 
provide no real protection to the individual. 

Another thing to remember is that debate 
over the fifth amendment, its uses and 
abuses, cannot and should not be limited to 
lawyers and bar associations, but must be 
taken up by educational and civic bodies, 
trade unions, fraternal and religious circles, 
and other organizations. It must go on in 
the press, over the radio, and over television. 
The people must be apprized of all facets of 
the problem for in the final analysis lawyers 
and courts alone cannot settle the moral 
and ethical issues that develop from the ex- 
ercise of this great legal privilege. The courts 
can only settle the legal and constitutional 
issues. 


I am convinced that the constitutional 
protection against self-incrimination is a 
votal safeguard of freedom and is as useful 
and necessary today as it ever was. Perhaps 
even more so today because of the increase 
in the powers of Government which arise out 
of our progressive collectivism, a product of 
our complex industrial and machine age. 
With the great multiplicity of governmental 
agencies, Federal and State, armed with 
subpena powers to investigate all sorts of 
economic and social activities, no person and 
his family is safe from official snooping. The 
danger is the greater when it is realized 
that many little men in official positions, 
seeking headlines in the hope of advancing 
their political positions, do not hesitate to 
use the power of subpena even though it 
may tear to shreds the lives of innocent 
people. The tragic effects on the lives and 
fortunes of people—from banker to brick- 
layer—from this indirect unlawful search 
and seizure should be a grave warning to the 
American people not to let matters go much 
further. 





* Marcello vy. United States (156 F. (2d) 437, 
442 (C. A.5, 1952) ). 
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I urge all thoughtful Americans to take 
a more hospitable view of the fifth amend- 
ment and those who properly invoke it. The 
fifth amendment privilege may yet be the 
broad shield to protect the American peo- 
ple in their fundamental rights to privacy 
and individual dignity. 





Study Now, Pay Later—A Business So- 
lution to College Finance by Dick 
Mesires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
wonders whether the below cited article 
entitled “Study Now, Pay Later,” which 
appears in the February 3, 1956, issue of 
the Princeton Alumni Weekly contains 
an idea which could find wider applica- 
tion in the United States? 

When one considers the phenomenal 
success of the techniques used to finance 
the sale of American automobiles, one 
wonders why similar techniques could 
not be used to finance, when needed, an 
education, with payment for it spread 
out over the expected span of a lifetime? 

The question is, Do we approach edu- 
cation, its purchase and use, with the 
money techniques of our forefathers? 
In their time it was, for anything you 
bought, cash on the line, else go without. 
Not so today, not so except in education. 
Today we Say, generally, if in need, “Buy 
now, pay later.” Time payments have 
spurred production and helped make our 
economy hum. There are few, if any, 
time payments in study. Scholarships 
are insufficient to the demand for them. 

The question is, How soon in America 
can one say, if need be, “Study now, pay 
later’? 

Perhaps the article which. follows, by 
Ricardo A. Mestres, gives us a clue: 

“Srupy Now, Pay LaTEerR’’—A BUSINESS 
SOLUTION TO COLLEGE FINANCE 
(By Ricardo A. Mestres) 

(With the same head-on approach he used 
as football captain in 1930, Dick Mestres, 
treasurer of the university, suggests higher 
tuition and an installment plan as the solu- 
tion to the financial crisis of American uni- 
versities. This was a provocative speech to 
fellow captains of finance, he hastens to add, 
and is not proposed for local adoption.) 

I sail under false colors. These have been 
the traditional colors under which most of 
us treasurers sail—maybe we are financially 
wet and uncomfortable but they were good 
enough for our fathers and they seem good 
enough for us. We like our system—we don’t 
depreciate buildings because they were given 
to us and how can you depreciate a zero cost? 
We don’t set up reserves to replace those 
buildings because someone will give us a 
new one when the old place falls down. And 
it will fall down because we don’t maintain 
it the way we should. We will sweat and 
strain and produce a fictitious balanced 
budget—we may be broke but our hearts 
are pure, our cause is Just, and we will pre- 
vail—we always have. 

We have prevailed but at what cost?— 
name me the institution that is paying its 
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faculty, administration, and nonacademic 
personnel salaries commensurate with the 
importance of their contribution to society 
Name me an institution that has a wel}. 
maintained and efficient plant. Name me ap 
institution that could not use funds to im. 
prove its libraries, laboratories, and educa. 
tional system. 

We sit in dread of this so-called impending 
wave of students in the next few years. we 
wonder where the buildings are going tg 
come from. Where are the teachers going to 
come from? Where are the administrators 
coming from? Why should any young man 
or woman piace their families at such an 
economic disadvantage? The  traditiona] 
answer will be because this has always been 
true and they are dedicated. President 
Lowell is supposed to have said that teach. 
ers should not be paid decent salaries to en. 
courage only the dedicated ones to enter the 
profession. With all due deference to that 
learned gentleman, this proposition will not 
produce the number and type we want and 
need. - 

Now as I strike my false colors, let me say 
the Jolly Roger I hoist is not my personal 
flag. By that I mean the idea has been aq- 
vanced in different form by different people, 
No institution could do it alone. Adjust- 
ments would have to be made. 

In its simplest form, the proposition I 
submit is that each student should pay the 
full direct and indirect costs of his or her 
education. Now don’t Jump to conclusions— 
I am not advocating education only for the 
elite and wealthy. In suggesting that each 
student pay his or her total direct and in- 
direct costs of education, I realizé that this 
is contrary to the traditional American con- 
cept of education, both from the standpoint 
of the privately supported as well as the pub- 
licly supported institution. I think this tra- 
ditional concept will bear analysis. 

In the case of the private institutions, it 
is a well-known fact that the alumni or alum. 
nae are on a perpetual mailing list of sup- 
Plication to keep dear old X, Y, or Z solvent 
and strong. The American Alumni Council 
each year reports ever-expanding and in- 
creasing totals of alumni fund drives. The 
publicly supported institution not only has 
its alumni fund but also income from tax 
revenues and I am sure everyone will agree 
that you continue to pay taxes in one form or 
another until you die when many States 
really take it from you. It would seem there- 
fore, that everyone probably pays something 
more than the tuition and fees levied while 
in college. 


If we can assume for the moment that 
the principle of my proposition of paying 
the full cost is approved, we can turn to 
the question of how it is to be paid. 


COLLEGE DEGREE WORTH $100,000 


Dr. Pusey, of Harvard, in the September 
issue of Fortune, states that it is estimated 
that a college degree adds an average of 
over $100,000 to the lifetime earnings of the 
individual. I would like to interject Dr. 
Pusey’s article does not deal with the ma- 
terial benefits of a college education. The 
sum quoted is merely a figure in the article. 
Let’s assume this $100,000 average figure is 
correct—and I believe it is conservative. 
The average age at graduation is 22 and the 
average life expectancy is about 67, or 45 
years of postgraduate life. Thus, we have 
an average increment of $2,222 per year for 
life. Doesn’t it seem almost immoral for 
anyone to accept this bounty and pay on 
average about one-half the cost of the very 
thing that made it possible? The saying 
“You only get what you pay for” applies to 
everything except your education. 

“HARVARD BLOCKING BACKS” 

There have been several suggestions of 
how this cost might be charged. One sug- 
gested by Dr. Seymour Harris, professor of 
economics at Harvard—I hope you will ap- 
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reciate, as & Princetonian, my use of my 
friends at Harvard as blocking backs—Dr. 
Harris suggests that, in addition to tuition, 
each student at matriculation sign an agree- 
ment to pay 1 or 2 percent of his or her gross 
income each year to the college for life. At 
1 percent, a very rough but conservative esti- 
mate would mean about $100 per year per 
alumnus. On my previous calculation of 45 
rears of postgraduate life, this means the 

raduate would pay only $4,500 extra for the 
$100,000 benefit gained from the college edu- 
cation. This does not seem an excessive 
charge and maybe 2 percent is the right 
figure. 

INSTALLMENT BUYING 

Another suggestion stems from our mod- 
ern concept of installment buying. Fifty 
years ago, we saved up the money to buy 
the piano, the furniture or the new stove. 
You could get a mortgage on the house and 
the insurance companies had worked out 
actuarial tables whereby you paid now and 
they paid later; a nice business. The rapid 
growth and development of our economy has 
in large measure depended on the reversal 
of the concept that you had to have all cash 
before you could buy a single consumer’s 
article. The only thing which remains back 
in the horse and buggy days is the system 
of paying for our education. Our expanded 
credit system is one of the contributing fac- 
tors to inflation. This inflation is what is 
squeezing us and yet we hang on to the old 
traditional system. Now what’s wrong with 
study now, with a downpayment, and pay 
later. Here’s how it might work: 

Let’s take an average university from Ike 
French’s compilation. We find this average 
of 60 institutions has an average income of 
$1,376,000 of which $782,000 is for educa- 
tional and general purposes. Its expenses 
totaled $1,342,000 of which educational and 
general accounted for $766,000. 

LET’S DOUBLE TUITION 


Believe it or not, our theoretical institu- 
tion balanced its budget. On examination, 
we find that the average instructional salary 
figure amounts to $295,000 and the total in- 
structional expense amounts to 50.2 percent 
of the educational and general expenses. 
Now this average institution has about 700 
students who paid about $700 in tuition and 
fees. Thus the $490,000 tuition income 
amounts to about 55 percent of the total 
expenses exclusive of auxiliary enterprises. 
Let us assume we double tuition and fees 
which will produce $490,000 more income. 
How would we use it? 


Let’s consider faculty salaries first. Bulle- 
tin No. 1 of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education entitled “Teaching Salaries Then 
and Now,” edited by Beardsley Ruml and 
Sidney G. Tickton, gives some interesting 
comparisons. The average 1904 salary of a 
full professor was $2,000, and in 1953 $7,000. 
The 1953 salary, deflated to real purchasing 
power, amounts to $1,956, or a 2-percent loss 
from 1904 on an absolute basis. To restore 
him to a relative economic position of 50 
years ago, he would have to be paid $12,070 a 
year, or a 72-percent increase over his present 
average $7,000 salary. However, this restora- 
tion to his relative economic position of 50 
years ago does not correct the inequity which 
existed then nor which exists to a greater 
degree today by reason of the relative ad- 
vances that have been made in other profes- 
sions such as law and medicine, not to men- 
tion workers in the automobile and other 
industries. 


INCREASE SALARIES 72 PERCENT 


I suggest we at least increase our faculty 
Salaries by 72 percent. This will use up 
$222,000. I would increase administrative 
and nonacademic salaries by about 50 per- 
cent, which I must guess-estimate would cost 
about $150,000, leaving about $128,000 to im- 
prove the library, add to research funds and 
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facilities, and step up plant maintenance and 
repairs. 

The money has been spent—now let’s col- 
lect it. Since we are practically on a cash 
basis now, I assume that our main problem 
is the extra $700 per year times the number 
of years the student is in college. For 4 years 
he owes $2,800. A 10-year note for a $2,800 
loan at 4 percent interest would cost $28.35 
a month, or $340.20 a year; $51.57 a month 
will pay off the debt at 4 percent in 5 years. 

In order to simplify collections and reduce 
administration costs for all the institutions 
following this procedure, we will establish a 
general education acceptance corporation. 
This will be a nonprofit national corporation 
chartered to do business in all States. Its 
original capital will be solicited from major 
foundations, corporations, and individvuais. 
Our college will discount its notes to this 
corporation at say 95 cents on the dollar. 
This would be a cheap price to pay to get 
those dollars in hand. 

The General Education Acceptance Board 
would suffer some losses. It might consider 
group insurance which would be a nominal 
expense. After experience has been gained 
and proper reserves established, dividends 
might be declared to the participating insti- 
tutions on_ the basis of their business with 
appropriate debits for losses incurred. Based 
on our own experience with educational loans 
and a report of the MIT loan fund, I am 
confident that in time the original discount 
of 5 percent could be abolished. 

I realize that some problems would develop 
for those students who decide to continue 
into postgraduate work, enter the ministry, 
teaching, or social work, but I think these 
hurdles can be overcome. One possible way 
is postgraduate retroactive scholarships. Let 
me give you an example of how it might 
work. We have at Princeton a fund estab- 
lished to help students who elect the min- 
istry, teaching or similar type of work. In- 
stead of being a scholarship, this aid is 
offered in the form of a loan. We have the 
right, however, if the student does continue 
in these nonprofit endeavors, to cancel the 
loan retroactively. Any institution that has 
scholarship endowment might use some of 
its income for this purpose, or we could set 
up reserves out of current increased tuition 
income to provide for some relief in extreme 
cases. I might point out that if we could 
bring the teaching profession pay up to 
decent standards, then they might be able 
to pay off their own loans at more lenient 
amortization terms. 

ATTRACT MORE TEACHERS 


There are many ways of solving this prob- 
lem if we want to. My premise is simple. 
We must attract a greater number of quali- 
fied people into the teaching profession. To 
do this, we must meet our competition for 
these people. Allowing some advantage for 
the desire to teach and pursue scholarly re- 
search, we must nevertheless narrow the 
financial gap between the teaching profes- 
sion and other professional or lay employ- 
ment. 

A GREATER ROLE FOR TUITION 

I apologize for appearing under false colors. 
The Changing Role of Endowments might 
better be called A Greater Role for Tuition 
or Study Now, Pay Later. I would like to 
add one thought to an obvious conclusion 
that may be drawn. If a person pays the 
full cost, will there be any urge to make con- 
tributions later on? I believe there may be 
some diminution in current support but, in 
the main, I believe bequests and other gifts 
will continue and can be cultivated. The 
average thoughtful donor does not measure 
what he gets from his college in exact dol- 
lars. You would be surprised how many 
alumni who paid full tuition think they did 
just that and still are generous contributors. 


* Loyalty and appreciation will continue to 
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exert their influence. If we can add “re- 
spect” to those two qualities, our futures are 
assured. The most effective way to gain that 
respect is to experiment constantly and im- 
prove on the job we are doing. If we can 
take some of the current pressure off our en- 
dowment, then its role will indeed be 
changed—it will provide the vital venture 
capital so necessary for our development and 
improvement. 


rr ———— 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress tnere shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorb. 





Some of the Great Sayings and Writings 
of Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I present certain selected 
statements made orally or in writing by 
Abraham Lincoln in his lifetime. They 
came to me from the Library of Congress 
in response to my request that said Li- 
brary furnish to me the text of state- 
ments made by Abraham Lincoln which 
were generally considered, in their expe- 
rience, the most significant. I have 
made a few selections of the great state- 
ments and writings which to me have al- 
ways been significant and inspiring and 
which I was reasonably sure all patriotic 
American citizens would be pleased to 
have to their attention for review and re- 
freshment as to some of the great words 
and writings made by this great Ameri- 
can, Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln has al- 
ways been my ideal of American states- 
manship and of great indelible service 
rendered to the cause and the dignity 
and the freedom of mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is a fact that 
on the occasion of each or most of the 
birthdays of Abraham Lincoln, to wit, 
February 12, the 9 years I have already 
served in this great legislative body, it 
has been my privilege and pleasure to 
either speak or write something of my 
admiration of what Abraham Linccln’s 
life has meant to me in my boyhood years 
and then in my years as a practicing law- 
yer in California at the bar of the Cali- 
fornia courts and at the Supreme Court 
of the United States and now iater as a 
Member of this great legislative body, to 
wit, the House of Representatives, of 
which great legislative body Abraham 
Lincoln was also a Member. 

The statements follow: 

SELECTED STATEMENTS ABOUT THOMAS JEFFER- 
SON BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
LETTER TO H. L. PIERCE AND OTHERS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 6, 1859. 

But, soberly, it is now no child’s play to 
save the principles of Jefferson from total 
overthrow in this Nation. One would state 
with great confidence that he could convince 
any sane child that the simpler propositions 
of Euclid are true; but nevertheless he would 
fail, utterly, with one who should deny the 


definitions and axioms. The principles of 
Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of 
Tee society. And yet they are denied and 
evaded, with no small show of success. One 
dashingly calls them “glittering generalities.” 
Another bluntly calls them “self-evident 
lies.” And others insidiously argue that they 
apply to “superior races.” These expressions, 
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differing in form, are identical in objects 
and effect—the supplanting the principles of 
free government, and restoring those of clas- 
sification, caste, and legitimacy. They would 
delight a convocation of crowned heads plot- 
ting against the people. They are the van- 
guard, the miners, and sappers of returning 
despotism. We must repulse them, or they 
will subjugate us. This is a world of com- 
pensation; and he who would be no slave 
must consent to have no slave. Those who 
deny freedom to others deserve it not for 
themselves, and, under a just God, cannot 
long retain it. All honor to Jefferson—to 
the man, who in the concrete pressure of a 
struggie for national independence by a sin- 
gle people, had the coolness, forecast, and 
capacity to introduce into a merely revolu- 
tionary document an abstract truth, appli- 
cable to all men and all times, and so to 
embalm it there that today and in all coming 
days it shall be a rebuke and a stumbling- 
block to the very harbingers of reappearing 
tyranny and oppression. 
Your obedient servant, 
A. LINCOLN. 

(Source: Nicolay and Hay, Complete Works 
of Abraham Lincoln, vol. 5, pp. 126-127.) 
SPEECH AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 16, 1859 


This is an idea, I suppose, which has arisen 
in Judge Douglas’ mind from his peculiar 
structure. I suppose the institution of 
slavery really looks small to him. He is so 
put up by nature that a lash upon his back 
would hurt him, but a lash upon anybody 
else’s back does not hurt him. That is the 
build of the man, and consequently he looks 
upon the matter of slavery in this unimpor- 
tant light. 

Judge Dougias ought to remember, when 
he is endeavoring to force this policy upon 
the American people, that while he is put 
up in that way, a good many are not. He 
ought to remember that there was once in 
this country a man by the name of Thomas 
Jefferson, supposed to be a Democrat—a man 
whose principles and policy are not very 
prevalent amongst Democrats today, it is 
sure; but that man did not take exactly this 
view of the insignificance of the element of 
slavery which our friend Judge Douglas does. 
In contemplation of this thing, we all know 
he was led to exclaim, “I tremble for my 
country when I remember that God is just.” 
We know how he lcoked upon it when he 
thus expressed himself. There was danger to 
this country, danger of the avenging justice 
of God, in that little unimportant popular- 
sovereignty question of Judge Douglas. He 
supposed there was a question of God’s eter- 
nal justice wrapped up in the enslaving of 
any race of men, or any man, and that those 
who did so braved the arm of Jehovah—that 
when a nation thus dared the Almighty, every 
friend of that nation had cause to dread His 
wrath. Choose ye between Jefferson and 
Douglas as to what is the true view of this 
element among us. 

(Source: Nicolay and Hay, Complete Works 
of Abraham Lincoln, vol. 5, pp. 158-160.) 


LETTER TO J. H. REED 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., October 1, 1860. 

My Dear Sir: Yours of September 21st was 
received some time ago, but I could not till 
now find time to answer it. I never was in 
McDonough County till 1858. I never said 
anything derogatory of Mr. Jefferson in Mc- 
Donough County or elsewhere. About 3 
weeks ago, for the first time in my life did 
I ever see or hear the language attributed 





to me as having been used toward Mr. Jeffer- 
son; and then it was sent to me, as you now 
send, in order that I might say whether it 
came from me. I never used any such lan- 
guage at any time. You may rely on the 
truth of this, although it is my wish that 
you do not publish it. 
Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN. 

(Source: Nicolay and Hay, Complete Works 
of Abraham Lincoln, vol. 6, p. 60.) 

There are 13 other instances according to 
the index to Lincoln’s Works where he quoted 
Jefferson or named him incidentally in con- 
nection with other early American statesmen. 
They could be considered statements about 
Jefferson only by implication. 





LETTER WRITTEN BY PRESIDENT LINCOLN TO 
Mrs. Brxsy 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, November 21, 1864. 
Mrs. Bixby, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear MaDaAMm: I have been shown in the 
files of the War Department a statement of 
the adjutant general of Massachusetts that 
you are the mother of five sons who have 
died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel 
how weak and fruitless must be any words 
of mine which should attempt to beguile 
you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. 
But I cannot refrain from tendering to you 
the consolation that may be found in the 
thanks of the Republic they died to save. I 
pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage 
the anguish of your bereavement, and leave 
you only the cherished memory of the 
loved and lost, and the solemn pride that 
must be yours to have laid so costly a sacri- 
fice upon the altar of freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

(Source: Abraham Lincoln: Complete 
Works. Edited by John G. Nicolay and John 
Hay, vol. 2, p. 600, 1894 ed.) 





SELECTED STATEMENTS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
ON ClIviL LIBERTIES AND RIGHTS 


ADDRESS TO THE MAYOR AND CITIZENS OF 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, FEBRUARY 12, 1861 


I am reminded by the address of your 
worthy mayor that this reception is given 
not by any one political party, and even if 
I had not been so reminded by his honor I 
could not have failed to Know the fact by 
the extent of the multitude I see before me 
now. I could not look upon this vast as- 
semblage without being made aware that 
all parties were united in this recep- 
tion. * * * Allow me to say that I think 
what has occurred here today could not have 
occurred in any other country on the face 
of the globe, without the influence of the 
free institutions which we have unceasingly 
enjoyed for three quarters of a century. 

There is no country where the people can 
turn out and enjoy this day precisely as they 
please, save under the benign influence of 
the free institutions of our land. 

I hope that, although we have some threat- 
ening national difficulties now, I hope that 
while these free institutions shall continue 
to be in the enjoyment of millions of free 
people of the United States, we will see re- 
peated every 4 years what we now witness. 

(Nicolay, John G. and John Hay, editors. 
Abraham Lincoln: Complete Works. New 
York, the Century Co., 1894, 2 volumes, vol. 
I, p. 674-675. E457.9, 1894.) 
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RESPONSE TO EVANGELICAL LUTHERANS 
(MAY 6?), 1862 


GENTLEMEN: I welcome here the repre- 
sentatives of the Evangelical Lutherans of 
the United States. I accept with gratitude 
their assurances of the sympathy and support 
of that eniightened, influential, and loyal 
class of my fellow citizens in an important 
crisis which involves, in my Judgment, not 
only the civil and religious liberties of our 
own dear land, but in a large degree the 
civil and religious liberties of mankind in 
many countries and through many ages. 

(Work cited, vol. II, p. 148.) 

LETTER TO ERASTUS CORNING AND OTHERS, JUNE 
12, 1863, IN ANSWER TO RESOLUTIONS CEN- 
SURING THE ADMINISTRATION FOR SUPPOSED 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL ACTION, SUCH AS THE 
MAKING OF MILITARY ARRESTS 


Thoroughly imbued with a reverence for 
the guaranteed rights of individuals, I was 
slow to adopt the strong measures which by 
degrees I have been forced to regard as being 
within the exceptions of the Constitu- 
tion, and as indispensable to the public 
safety. * * © 

The provision of the Constitution that 
“the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended unless when, in cases 
of rebellion or invasion, the public safety 
may require it” is the provision which spe- 
cially applies to our present case. This pro- 
vision plainly attests the understanding of 
those who made the Constitution that ordi- 
nary courts of justice are inadequate to 
cases of rebellion—attests their purpose 
that, in such cases, men may be heid in 
custody whom the courts, acting on ordinary 
rules, would discharge. Habeas corpus does 
not discharge men who are proved to be 
guilty of defined crime; and its suspension is 
allowed by the Constitution on purpose that 
men may be arrested and held who cannot 
be proved to be guilty of defined crime, 
“when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety may require it.” 

(Work cited, vol. II, pp. 347-348.) 


EXceRPTS FROM LINCOLN’S WORKS RELATING TO 
HARMONY, UNITY OF PURPOSE, ETC. 


December 10, 1856—Fragment of speech at 
a Republican banquet in Chicago: 

“All of us who did not vote for Mr. 
Buchanan, taken together, are a majority of 
400,000. But in the late contest we were 
divided between Fremont and Fillmore. Can 
we not come together for the future? Let 
everyone who really believes, and is resolved, 
that free society is not and shall not be a 
failure, and who can conscientiously declare 
that in the past contest he has done only 
what he thought best—let every such one 
have charity to believe that everyone can say 
as much” (p. 226). 

February 27, 1860—Address at Cooper In- 
stitute, New York: 

“A few words now to Republicans. It is 
exceedingly desirable that all parts of this 
great Confederacy shall be at peace, and in 
harmony one with another. Let us Repub- 
licans do our part to have itso. Even though 
much provoked, let us do nothing through 
passion and ill temper. Even though the 
southern people will not so much as listen to 
us, let us calmly consider their demands, and 
yield to them if, in our deliberate view of our 
duty, we possibly can. Judging by all they 
say and do, and by the subject and nature of 
their controversy with us, let us determine, 
if we can, what will satisfy them” (p. 611). 

March 5, 1860—Abstract of speech at Hart- 
ford, Conn.: 

“All portions of this Confederacy should 
act in harmony and with careful delibera- 
tion” (p. 616). 

March 6, 1860—Speech at New Haven, 
Conn.: 

“It is exceedingly desirable that all parts of 
\his great Confederacy shall be at peace and 
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in harmony one with another. Let us Re- 
publicans do our part to have it so. Even 
though much provoked, let us do nothing 
through passion and ill temper. Even 
though the southern people will not so much 
as listen to us, let us calmly consider their 
demands, and yield to them if, in our delib- 
erate view of our duty, we possibly can. 
Judging by all they say and do, and by the 
subject and nature of their controversy with 
us, let us determine, if we can, what will 
satisfy them” (p. 628). 

(Abraham Lincoln, edited by John G. 
Nicolay and John Hay, vol. I (E457.91).) 

July 4, 1861—Special session message: 

“As a private citizen the executive couid 
not have consented that these institutions 
shall perish; much less could be in betrayal 
of so vast and so sacred a trust as these free 
peopie had confided to him. He felt that 
he had no moral right to shrink, nor even 
to count the chances of his own life, in what 
might follow. In full view of his great re- 
sponsibility he has so far done what he has 
deemed his duty. You will now, according 
to your own judgment, perform yours. He 
sincerely hopes that your views and your 
action may so accord with his as to assure 
all faithful citizens who have been disturbed 
in their rights of a certain and speedy res- 
toration to them under the Constitution 
and the laws. 

“And having thus chosen our course, with- 
out guile and with pure purpose, let us re- 
new our trust in God and go forward with- 
out fear and with manly hearts” (p. 3232). 

A proclamation: 

“And I do further recommend to my fel- 
low citizens aforesaid that on that occasion 
they do reverently humble themselves in 
the dust and from #®enece offer up penitent 
and fervent prayers and supplications to the 
great disposer of events for a return of the 
inestimable blessings of peace, union, and 
harmony throughout the land which it has 
pleased Him to assign as a dwelling place 
for ourseives and for our posterity through- 
out ail generations” (p. 3430). 


(Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
vol, VII (J81.B97) .) 


LINCOLN’'s STATEMENTS CONCERNING SECESSION 


(Volume and page numbers which appear 
at the end of the following quotations refer 
to the Gettysburg edition of Lincoln’s Com- 
plete Works, published by Francis D. Tandy 
Co., New York, 1905.) 


Speech, Cincinnati, September 17, 1859: 

“I want to know what you [men of the 
South] are going to do with your half of it 
[the Union]? Are you going to split the 
Ohio down through, and push your half off 
a@ piece? Or are you going to keep it right 
along side of us outrageous fellows? Or are 
you going to build up a wall some way be- 
tween your country and ours, by which 
that movable property of yours can’t come 
over here any more, to the danger of your 
losing it? Do you think you can better 
yourselves on that subject [slavery] by hav- 
ing us [of the North] bear no obligation 
whatever to return those specimens of your 
movable property that come hither?” (vol. 
V, p. 219). 

“Will you [after the Union is dissolved] 
make war upon us [Northerners] and kill us 
all? Why, gentlemen, I think you are as 
gallant and as brave men as live; that you 
can fight as bravely in a good cause, man for 
man, as any other people living; that you 
have shown yourselves capable of this upon 
various occasions; but man for man you are 
not better than we are, and there are not so 
many of you as there are of us. You will 
never make much of a hand at whipping us. 
If we were fewer in numbers than you, I 
think you could whip us; if we were equal 
it would likely be a drawn battle; but in- 
ferior in numbers, you will make nothing by 
attempting to master us” (vol. V, p. 219). 


February 19 


“You [will] have divided the Union be. 
cause we would not do right with you, as you 
think, upon that subject [slavery]; when y, 
cease to be under obligations to do anything 
for you, how much better off do you thiny 
you will be?” (vol. V, p. 221). 

Speech to Ohio Legislature, February 33 
1861: 

“There is nothing going wrong. It ts 4 
consoling circumstances that when we loo, 
about there is nothing that really hurts any. 
body. We entertain different views upon po. 
litical questions, but nobody is suffering any- 
thing” (vol. VI, p. 122). 

Speech, Cleveland, February 15, 1861: 

“What is happening to hurt them (men 
who seek to destroy the Union)? Have they 
not all their rights now as they ever have 
had? Do not they have their fugitive slaves 
returned now as ever? Have they not the 
same Constitution that they have lived un. 
der for seventy-odd years? Have they not 
a position as citizens of this common coup. 
try, and have we any citizens of this com. 
mon country, and have we any power to 
change that position? What then is the 
matter with them? Why all this excitement? 
Why all these complaints?” (vol. VI, p. 130), 

First inaugural, March 4, 1861: 

“All the vital rights of minorities and of 
individuals are so plainly assured to them 
tmen of the South) by affirmations anq 
negations, guaranties and prohibitions, in 
the Constitution, that controversies never 
arise concerning them (vol. VI, p. 177). 

“If a minority * * * will secede rather 
than acquiesce (in the rule of the majority) 
they make a precedent which in turn wil! 
divide and ruin them, for a minority of their 
own will secede from them whenever a ma- 
jority refuses to be controlled by such mi- 
nority. For instance, why may not any por- 
tion of a new confederacy a year or two hense 
arbitrarily secede again, precisely as por- 
tions of the present Union now claim to 
secede? All who cherish disunion senti- 
ments are now being educated to the exact 
temper of doing this. Is there such perfect 
identity of interests among the States to 
compose a new union as to produce harmony 
only and prevent renewed secession?” (vol. 
VI, p. 178). 

“Plainly the central idea of secession {s 
the essence of anarchy. A majority held 
in restraint by constitutional checks and 
limitations, and always changing easily with 
deliberate changes of popular opinions and 
sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a 
free people. Whoever rejects it does of ne- 
cessity fly to anarchy or to despotism. Una- 
nimity is impossible. The rule of a minori- 
ty, as a permanent arrangement, is wholly 
inadmissible; so that, rejecting the majority 
principle, anarchy or despotism in some form 
is all that is left (vol. VI, p. 179). 

“Is it possible, then, to make that inter- 
course (between the sections) more advan- 
tageous or more satisfactory after separation 
than before? Can aliens make treaties 
easier than friends can make laws? Can 
treaties be more faithfully enforced between 
aliens than laws can among friends Sup- 
pose you go to war, you cannot fight always, 
and when, after much loss on both sides, 
and no gain on either, you cease fighting, 
the identical old terms of intercourse are 
again upon you” (vol. VI, p. 181). 

Message to Congress, July 4, 1861: 

“It might seem at first thought to be of 
little difference whether the present move- 
ment at the South be called secession or re- 
bellion. The movers, however, well under- 
stand the difference. At the beginning they 
knew they could never raise their treason to 
any respectable magnitude by any name 
which implies violation of law. * * * Ac- 
cordingly, they commenced by an insidious 
debauching of the public mind. They in- 
vented an ingenius sophism, which, if con- 
ceded, was followed by perfectly logical steps 
through all the incidents to the complete 
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destruction of the Union. The sophism it- 
self is that any State of the Union may, 
consistently with the national Constitution, 
and therefore lawfully and peacefully, with- 
draw from the Union without the consent of 
the Union or of any other State. The little 
disguise that the supposed right is to be 
exercised only for Just cause, themselves to 
pe the sole judge of its justice, is too thin to 
merit any notice. With rebellion thus sugar- 
coated they have been drugging the public 
mind of their section for more than 30 years, 
and until at length they have brought many 
,ood men to @ willingness to take up arms 
against the Government the day after some 
assemblage of men have enacted the farcical 
pretense of taking their State out of the 
Union who could have been brought to no 
such thing the day before” (vol. VI, p. 312). 

“The Nation purchased with money the 
countries out of which several of these 

seceding] States were formed. Is it just 
that they shall go off without leave and with- 
out refunding? The Nation paid very large 
sums—in the aggregate, I believe, nearly a 
hundred millions—to relieve Florida of the 
aboriginal tribes. Is it Just that she shall 
now be off without consent or without mak- 
ing any return? The Nation is now in debt 
for money applied to the benefit of these 
so-called seceding States in common with 
the rest. Is it just either that creditors 
shall go unpaid or the remaining States pay 
the whole? * * * If one State may secede, 
so may another; and when all shall have 
seceded none is left to pay the debts. Is 
this quite just to creditors? Did we notify 
them of this sage view of ours when we bor- 
rowed their money?” (vol. VI, p. 317). 

“A part of the present national debt was 
contracted to pay the old debts of Texas. Is 
it just that she shall leave [the Union] and 
pay no part of this herself?” (vol. VI, p. 217). 

‘If all the States save one should assert 
the power to drive that one out of the Union, 
it is presumed the whole class of seceder 
politicians would at once deny the power 
and denounce the act as the greatest out- 
rage upon State rights. But suppose that 
precisely the same act, instead of being 
called ‘driving the one out,’ should be called 
‘the seceding of the others from that one,’ 
it would be exactly what the seceders claim 
to do, unless, indeed, they make the point 
that the one, because it is a minority, may 
rightfully do what the others, because they 
are a Majority, may not rightfully do. These 
politicians are subtle and profound on the 
tights of minorities’ (vol. VI, p. 318). 

“The principle [of secession] itself is one 
of disintegration ,and upon which no gov- 
ernment can possibly endure” (vol. VI, 
p. 318). 

“Whoever in any section proposes to aban- 
don such a government [as that of the 
United States] would do well to consider 
in deference to what principle it is that 
he does it—what better is he likely to get 
in its stead—whether the substitute will 
give, or be intended to give, so much of good 
to the people?” (vol. VI, p. 320). 

“No compromise by public servants could, 
in this case, be a cure” (vol. VI, p. 324). 


SoME OF THE SAYINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


“If the good people, in their wisdom, shall 
see fit to keep me in the background, I have 
been too familiar with disappointments to be 
very much chagrined.” (Address, New Salem, 
Ill., March 9, 1832.) 

“I go for all sharing the privileges of the 
Government who assist in bearing its bur- 
dens.” (Letter to editor of the _San- 
= Journal, New Salem, Il., June 13, 

) 

“If destruction be our lot we must our- 
Selves be its author and finisher. As a 
nation of freemen we must live through all 
time, or die by suicide.” (Address, Young 
a Lyceum, Springfield, Ill., January 27, 

38.) 
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“I am not 8 Know-Nothing; that is cer- 
tain. How could I be? How can any one 
who abhors the oppression of Negroes be in 
favor of degrading classes of white people? 
Our progress in degeneracy appears to me 
to be pretty rapid. As a nation we begin 
by declaring that ‘all men are created equal.’ 
We now practically read it ‘all men are cre- 
ated equal, except Negroes.’ When the 
Know-Nothings get control, it will read ‘all 
men are created equal, except Negroes and 
foreigners and Catholics.’ When it comes to 
this, I shall prefer emigrating to some coun- 
try where they make no pretense of loying 
liberty—to Russia, for instance, where des- 
potism can be taken pure and without the 
base alloy of hypocrisy.” (Letter to Joshua 
F. Speed, August 24, 1855.) 

“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. I believe this Government cannot en- 
dure permanently half slave and half free. 
I do not expect the house to fall—but I 
do expect it will cease to be divided. It will 
become all one thing, or all the other, Either 
the opponents of slavery will arrest the fur- 
ther spread of it, and place it where the 
public mind shall rest in the belief that it 
is in the course of ultimate extinction; or its 
advocates will push it forward till it shall 
become alike lawful in all the States, old 
as well as new, North as well as South.” 
(Speech, Republican State Convention, 
Springfield, Ill., June 16, 1858.) 

‘“‘Nobody has ever expected me to be Presi- 
dent. In my poor, lean, lank face nobody 
has ever seen that any cabbages were sprout- 
ing out.” (Second campaign speech against 
Douglas, Springfield, Ill., July 17, 1858.) 

“As I would not be a slave, so I would not 
be a master. This expresses my idea of de- 
mocracy. Whatever differs from this, to the 
extent of the difference, is no democracy.” 
(Fragment (August 1, 1858?) in Roy P. Bas- 
ler: The Collected Works of Abraham Lin- 
coln (1953).) 

“This is a world of compensation; and he 
who would be no slave must consent to have 
no slave. Those who deny freedom to others 
deserve it not for themselves, and, under 
a just God, cannot long retain it.” (Letter 
to H. L. Pierce and others, April 6, 1859.) 

“Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to do 
our duty as we understand it.” (Address, 
Cooper Union, New York, February 27, 1860.) 

“It is safe to assert that no government 
proper ever had a provision in its organic 
law for its own termination.” (First inau- 
gural address, March 4, 1861.) 

“Labor is prior to, and independent of, 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, 
and could never have existed if labor had 
not first existed. Labor is the superior of 
capital, and deserves much the higher con- 
sideration. Capital has its rights, which are 
as worthy of protection as any other rights.” 
(First annual message to Congress, Decem- 
ber 3, 1861.) 

“It is difficult to make a man miserable 
while he feels he is worthy of himself and 
claims kindred to the great God who made 
him.” (Address on colonization to a Negro 
deputation at Washington, August 14, 1862.) 

“I shall try to correct errors when shown 
to be errors, and I shall adopt new views so 
fast as they shall appear to be true views 
* * * and I intend no modification of my 
oft-expressed personal wish that all men 
everywhere could be free.” (Letter to 
Horace Greely, August 22, 1862.) 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as a final restingplace 
tor those who here gave their lives that that 
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nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hal- 
low—this ground. The brave men living 
and dead, who struggled here, have con- 
secrated it far above our poor power to add 
or detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for, 
the living, rather to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased de- 
votion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
(Address at Gettysburg, November 19, 1863.) 

“It is no fault in others that the Methodist 
Church sends more soldiers to the field, more 
nurses to the hospital, and more prayers to 
Heaven than any. God bless the Methodist 
Church. Bless all the churches, and blessed 
be God, who, in this our great trial, giveth 
us the churches.” (To a Methodist delega- 
tion, May 14, 1864.) 

“It may seem strange that any men should 
dare to ask a Just God’s assistance in wring- 
ing their bread from the sweat of other 
men’s faces; but let us Judge not, that we be 
not judged.” (Second inaugural address, 
March 4, 1865.) 





Nomination of Hon. Walter F. George, of 
Georgia, for 1956 Nobel Peace Prize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand an article written by CoL 
Hubert Lee, sent to me from the Dixie 
Business Magazine, in regard to the 
nomination of the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEorGcE], by the organiza- 
tion of which Mr. Lee is the head and 
manager, to receive the Nobel peace 
prize. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article may be printed in the Appendix 
of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

TuHIs WEEK 

(By Col. Hubert Lee, editor, Dixie Business 

magazine) 

Senator WALTER F. GEorGE is to be nomi- 


nated for the 1956 Nobel peace prize. 

Time for nominations for the 1955 award 
was February 1, 1955, or sooner. 

Those nominated on or before February 1 
are considered and the announcement made 
each December 10. 

Through the courtesy of the Department 
of State, I have received the Official an- 
nouncement about how to go about entering 
anomination. Here is the way: 

“Det Norske Stortings Nobelkomite, Nobel 
Committee of the Norwegian Parliament. 
Nobel peace prize.” 

All proposals of candidates for the Nobel 
peace prize, which is to be distributed De- 
cember 10, 1955, must, in order to be taken 
into consideration, be laid before the Nobel 
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Committee of the Norwegian Parliament by 
a duly qualified person before the Ist of 
February of the same year. 

Any one of the following persons is held 
to be duly qualified: (a) Members and late 
members of the Nobel Committee of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament, as well as the advisors 
appointed at the Norwegian Nobel Institute; 
(db) Members of Parliament and members of 
the government of the different states, as well 
as members of the Interparliamentary 
Union; (c) members of the International 
Arbitration Court at the Hague; (d) mem- 
bers of the Council of the International 
Peace Bureau; (e€) members and associates of 
the Institute of International Law; (f) uni- 
versity professors of political science and of 
law, of history, and of philosophy; and (g) 
persons who have received the Nobel peace 
prize. 

The Nobel peace prize may also be accord- 
ed to institutions or associations. 

According to the Code of Statutes, para- 
graph 8, the grounds upon which any pro- 
posal is made must be stated and handed in 
‘aiong with such papers and other docu- 
ments as may herein be referred to. 

According to paragraph 3, every written 
work, to qualify for a prize, must have ap- 
peared in print. 

For particulars, qualified persons are re- 
quested to apply to the Office of the Nobel 
Committee of the Norwegian Parliament, 
Drammensvei 19, Oslo. 


Enforcement of Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
by Mr. George J. Burger, vice president, 
National Federation of Independent 
Business. 

I have observed with considerable in- 
terest, as many of my colleagues must 
also have noted, the splendid action of 
this small business organization over the 
years to protect small business and the 
free-enterprise system by making as 
their principal objective all-out, vigorous 
enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

The statement relates to a serious sit- 
uation caused by the attempt of the big 
rubber manufacturers and the major oil 
companies to monopolize the distribu- 
tion of tires, batteries, and accessories. 
It is an alarming situation, and arouses 
my interest in view of the fact that dur- 
ing my chairmanship of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, one of the 
first major actions of the committee in 
1942 was to study the small business 
problems of the tire and rubber manu- 
facturers and retailers. The complete 
report is embodied in Senate Committee 
Print No. 3, 77th Congress, 1st session, 
and I read from the report: 

Despite the fact that the major petroleum 
marketers proclaim their stations are largely 
operated by independent businessmen it is 
not difficult to discover that so far as having 
the right to select a brand of tires is con- 
cerned, this independence is in reality non- 
existent. 
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This was in 1942, Mr. President, and 
here some 14 years later the Federal 
Trade Commission issues a report which 
discloses, in substance, a $12 million 
override of $147 million in tire, battery, 
and accessory sales through 74,000 gaso- 
line service stations, by Firestone with 
Shell, Texas, and Atlantic; by Goodyear 
with Shell and Atlantic; and by Goodrich 
with Texas. This all happened within a 
2-year period, and I am just wondering 
what happened in the preceding years. 
In other words, it is self-evident that 
independence of free enterprise ceased 
to exist due to these combines. 

There is pending before the Congres 
a bill I have repeatedly introduced, which 
would break once and for all time the 
hold by big rubber and oil interests es- 
tablished in an effort to monopolize that 
industry, and I am referring to my bill, 
S. 50. I shall urge the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to start hearings at the earliest possible 
moment. 

I have also been advised that the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness has recently polled its nationwide 
membership, comprising approximately 
100,000 independent business and pro- 
fessional men—all individual voting 
members—and the poll discloses: 56 
percent for S. 50, 37 percent against, 75 
percent no vote. 

It is because of the conditions I have 
related that I believe it is important for 
my colleagues and all readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to note that my 
remarks are confirmed by the nationwide 
small business organization whose state- 
ment I have asked to have printed in the 
RECORD. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

The action of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, now headed by the Honorable John W. 
Gwynne, in its findings as to alleged vicla- 
tions of the antitrust laws by three rubber 
and three oil companies—Goodrich-Texas, 
Goodyear-Atilantic Refining, and Shell-Fire- 
stone—to attempt to monopolize retail tire 
distribution was hailed today by George J. 
Burger, vice president, National Federation 
of Independent Business, as the “removal of 
a major roadblock from the path of small 
business after a 15-year-old exposé made by 
the Senate Small Business Committee in its 
report to the 77th Congress, Ist session, 
1941.” 

The committee at that time came to its 
conclusions after a national survey was made 
of the small business problems of the tire 
and rubber manufacturers and retailers 
which discloses there was no real free enter- 
prise due to the ties existing between major 
oil ané major rubber companies. 

“The big question in the minds of inde- 
pendent business,” Burger added, “was what 
was the contributing cause for the delaying 
action these past 15 years in coming to defi- 
nite findings?” And, he further states that 
the recent actions of the Small Business 
Committees of the Congress in exploring the 
operations of the Federal Trade Commission 
in its enforcement of-the antitrust laws 
were long overdue, and it is apparent that 
the present leadership recognizes this and 
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now is taking more aggressive action jp the 
inforcement of the laws. 

Burger concluded: “Small business in a) 
lines of industry will now watch With qq). 
siderable interest that this case receives 
priority over any and all other actions of the 
Federal Trade Commission to  {folig 
through.” 


The Late Governor Patterson, of Orego 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT; 
Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Pendleton East Oregonian, an independ. 
ent newspaper published in the greg 
eastern expanse of my State, has printed 
a most thoughtful and touching editoria] 
about Oregon’s late distinguished Gov. 
ernor, the Honorable Paul L. Patterson, 
who died in Portland on January 31, 
1956. This editorial, written by Mr. J, 
W. Forrester, editor and publisher of 
the East Oregonian, appeared in that 
newspaper on February 2, 1956. 

I ask unanimous consent that it may 
appear in the Appendix of the Recon, 
as a tribute to the late Governor of my 
State. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

PauL PATTERSON 

The most appealing of Paul Patterson’ 
many attributes was his humility. We shall 
never forget his modest version of how 4 
accumulation of circumstances took him 
from the practice of law in Hillsboro to the 
Governor's office; the deep sense of humil- 
ity that had come upon him when he, “a 
little country lawyer,” was called upon t 
serve the citizens of Oregon in the State's 
highest office; his complete feeling of in- 
adequacy when the wand of fate touched 
his shoulder, 

Paul Patterson soon proved himself com- 
pletely adequate in the Governor's office. 
Newspapermen of all shades of political 
thinking were almost unanimous in saying, 
after Mr. Patterson had had an opportunity 
to get a firm grip on the reins dropved by 
Douglas McKay, that he was one of the best 
governors in Oregon history. The people 
showed conclusively at the general election 
of 1954, when Mr. Patterson asked a 4-yeal 
term as Governor, that they agreed. 

Because Paul Patterson had been years in 
a small community and because he had 
been very active in the affairs of that com- 
munity—he had been president of the Hills 
boro Chamber of Commerce—he had an 
understanding of and sympathy for commu- 
nity projects of all sizes and descriptions. 
When the proponents of those projects took 
them to the Governors office, Mr. Patterson 
listened will and counseled well. He fully 
understood the cases placed before him be- 
cause he had lived and worked with many 
of an identical nature in his own community. 

Governor Patterson had a sincere interest 
in the Pendleton Round-Up. Many will re- 
call the memorable remarks he made  & 
roundup audience in 1953 about the meaning 
of the historic show to the State of Oregon. 
No finer words ever were spoken in behalf 
of the Pendleton Round-Up. When it be- 
came apparent the roundup and Happy 
Canyon would face a conflict of Saturday 
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| g lengthy letter to the boards of both organ- 


jations, suggesting ways to put the shows 
together on Saturday night. 

Paul Patterson didn’t avoid any of the 
roblems that faced his State. He didn’t, 
for political expediency, sweep them under 
the rug. His message to the 1955 legisla- 
ture stated clearly the fiscal problems that 
had come upon the State and presented a 
gefinite approach to solution of those prob- 
jems. He felt he had as much responsibility 
gs the legislature to find a way out. He 
didn’t consider for a moment crawling from 
under that responsibility, as his predecessor 
aa he was a successful lawyer, Paul 
Patterson was not an eloquent speaker who 
could excite an audience. But he always got 
through to an audience and held its atten- 
tion because of his obvious sincerity. What 
he had to say his listeners knew he sincerely 
pelieved. 

No one could stampede Paul Patterson into 
making a decision. True to his training in 
the law, he demanded all the facts and then 
carefully weighed them. When he had done 
that he showed no fear of giving his de- 
cision and standing behind it. 

Oregon was exceedingly fortunate that 
Paul Patterson stood at the head of the 
line of succession when Douglas McKay went 
of to Washington. He was far better than 
a substitute. Oregon will have few Gover- 
nors who serve as well. The State has lost 
a valuable citizen, one who gave wisely, 
unselfishly, and always humbly in the best 
interests of all Oregonians, whose hopes and 
dreams a country lawyer understood. 





No More Money for ILO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an article by Mr. Fulton 
lewis, Jr., in which he raises the question 
as to whether or not Congress should 
appropriate any more money to support 
the International Labor Organization. 
Here, indeed, is an opportunity for Con- 
gress to save more than $114 million. 
The article by Mr. Lewis follows: 

WHy SHELL Ovt ror ILO? 

WaASHINGTON.—If Congress is really sincere 
in trying to reduce Government expendi- 
tures, it could start by cutting off the Ameri- 
can contribution to operating expenses of 
the welfare-statist International Labor 
Organization. 

The savings in itself would be small— 
only $1,650,000 this year, although the ad- 
ministration has asked Congress to increase 
from $1,750,000 to $3 million, the maximum 
authorized annual payment. 

But small as it is, many Members of Con- 
gress feel the United States would profit by 
cutting off its payments to the upkeep of 
What they regard as a Communist-dominated 
organization engaged only in propagandizing 
Socialist theories. 

In the post-World War II era, the ILO has 
adopted conventions which would outiaw all 
Privately operated employment agencies and 
put them under government control; give 
government power to negotiate labor-man- 
agement collective-bargaining agreements; 
Compel governments to provide maternity 
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benefits for working mothers, and many other 
out-and-out socialistic programs. 

A convention, of course, is not effective in 
any country unless and until that country 
ratifies it. Fortunately, the United States 
has ratified only seven innocuous conven- 
tions, but the others are pending and con- 
ceivably could be adopted by the Senate. 

In any event, there can be no logical justi- 
fication for this country to shell out one- 
fourth of the cost of operating an interna- 
tional setup which is actively campaigning 
against all that the United States stands for. 

The International Labor Organization orig- 
inally was established in 1919 as an offshoot 
of the League of Nations, with the eminently 
laudable objective of improving the lot of 
working men and women throughout the 
world. 

The United States did not join it until 
the advent of the New Deal; in 1934, at the 
request of the late President Roosevelt and 
over the objections of critics who even then 
claimed the ILO was merely a promoter of 
state socialism, Congress voted United States 
affiliation. 

After World War II, the ILO was taken over 
by the U. N. as a specialized agency, and 
its actual operations went from bad to worse, 
like those of so many other U.N. subsidiaries, 
such as the notorious UNESCO—ancther very 
apt spot for Congress to do a job of appro- 
priation paring. 

The Soviet Union did not move into the 
ILO until 1954, when, with two of its con- 
stituent “republics”—the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia—it suddenly assumed a full member- 
ship role. The result has been that, with 
the slavish following of four Red satellite 
members and various so-called neutral coun- 
tries, the Communist bloc has been able to 
overrule the United States on almost every 
issue brought up during the last 18 months. 

The ILO is supposed to be organized on 
a tripartite basis, with each member nation 
sending delegates representing the govern- 
ment, labor, and management, to its annual 
meeetings in its huge, ornate marble home 
in Geneva. 

The United States employer delegate, W. L. 
McGrath, prominent Cincinnati industrial- 
ist, has been battling against acceptance of 
Soviet employer delegates on the very valid 
grounds that there can be no employer class 
under the Communist system, that any Red 
delegates in this category therefore are per 
se nothing more than agents of their govern- 
ment and of the Communist Party. 

McGrath was named to his post at the 
recommendation of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Both organizations 
have been strangely loath to take up the 
cudgels in his behalf, but the chamber’s 
board of directors now has finally adopted 
a resolution urging Congress to investigate 
the ILO’s “activities and structure * * * 
(to) determine whether the United States 
should continue its support of and continua- 
tion in that organization.” 

A special NAM committee has made a sims 
ilar recommendation, but neither organiza- 
tion is willing to support McGrath’s pro- 
posal that the United States get out now. 





Expensive Thanks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, Congress is 
now being subjected to its annual pro- 
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gram of plea and pressure from Post- 
master General Arthur Summerfield for 
an increase in postal rates. 

From now until sometime in the dis- 
tant future we will be hearing of the 
great improvement in the postal service. 
The fact is that postal operation cost is 
more today than ever before and, in my 
opinion, the rate increases requested are 
not fair and avoid many basic important 
policy decisions. Much can be done to 
improve management of the Post Office 
Department. Much should be done to 
improve morale of the postal worker. 
This cannot be achieved through the 
programs of speed-up which have been 
inaugurated by the Postmaster General. 


Mr. Summerfield is a man of very in- 
teresting and diverse facets. He seems 
to have an uncontrollable desire to ex- 
periment with gadgets of various types. 
Recently, the press carried an announce- 
ment that stamp-selling machines would 
thank each patron for the dimes, nickels, 
or pennies fed into it. My views as to 
the value of such a gadget are best con- 
tained in the following item from the 
Tulare Advance-Register in California: 

EXPENSIVE THANKS 


We can’t say that we’re much taken with 
the Postoffice Department’s latest stunt to 
curry favor with its patrons. 

Postmaster General Summerfield and his 
inventive aides have come up this time with 
a little gadget which says “thank you’’ when 
a customer pops coins into a stamp vending 
machine. 

Well goodie, goodie for the Postoffice De- 
partment. Now even the machines around 
the postoffices of the United States are go- 
ing to be real polite to us. 

Courtesy is a nice thing, all right, but the 
catch to this latest postoffice gimmick is that 
the 7 machines built so far cost about 
$4,000 each. Others to be built will cost 
about $1,000 apiece, say the wizards of the 
Postoffice Department. 

Well, fine and dandy, but for a Depart- 
ment that’s constantly hollering to the high 
heavens about its deficit, the whole idea of 
talking stamp machines seems to us to be a 
pretty extravagant thing. 

Sure, we suppose it will be real cute the 
first time we hear the stamp machine in 
the postoffice lobby tell us, “Thank you for 
buying stamps.” It will be, that is, until 
we realize that this little bit of etiquette is 
costing us a big hunk of money that could 
be used to help get the Post Office Depart- 
ment into the black for a change. 





Outstanding Bibliography on Estonian 
Publications of Dr. Salme Kuri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that every Member of this distin- 
euished body at times has the occasion 
to perform certain research that is essen= 
tial to the duties of our office. 

Depending on which committee we 
serve upon, our ability to legislate more 
intelligently—thus to fulfill the responsi- 
bility for which we were summoned by 
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the people of America—is largely depen- 
dent upon our accessibility to facts about 
many matters and categories with which 
we must be well acquainted. 

In this terrifying age—when more 
than 900 million innocent human beings 
are held in cruel Soviet bondage—there 
is compelling need for factual and up-to- 
date information about the various satel- 
lite and Baltic States that are bound by 
the heavy chains of Communist slavery. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with my 
duties on the House Armed Services 
Committee, I recently took upon myself 
the task of acquiring certain late and 
current information about the unfortu- 
nate Baltic States, particularly about 
that northernmost country that borders 
the Baltic Sea—Estonia. 

Searching vainly through the gigantic 
catalog of our Library of Congress, I was 
unable to find a single bibliography on 
publications concerning the Baltic States 
that would provide me with a shortcut 
to the information that I sought and 
needed. 

It was only good fortune, Mr. Speaker, 
that finally led me to the library of our 
Catholic University in Washington where 
I found a complete and up-to-date bibli- 
ography on Estonian publications that 
had recently been submitted as a disser- 
tation for a master’s degree by Dr. Salme 
Kuri—herself a naturalized American 
citizen from Estonia who is an employee 
at the Library of Congress. 

This bibliography of Dr. Kuri is unique 
in many respects. The hundreds of pub- 
lications contained therein are broken 
down in various fields of interest, and it 
contains an extensive index. This work 
of Dr. Kuri is indeed a masterpiece and 
without doubt the most outstanding 
product of extensive research on the 
Baltic area. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Library of Congress now con- 
templates publishing this outstanding 
work of Dr. Kuri; and if so, it will cer- 
tainly be a useful and noteworthy con- 
tribution to the legislative branch of 
our Government. If published, I whole- 
heartedly recommend this bibliography 
to any of my distinguished colieagues 
who are desirous of obtaining a shortcut 
to information on all aspects of Estonia. 
It would be an asset to the Nation if a 
similar publication existed that covered 
the entire Baltic area. 


Mr. Speaker, this outstanding con- 
tribution of Dr. Kuri only bears out a 
contention that I have held for many 
years: That is that the United States 
is fortunate to have among its citizenry 
so many of the good, progressive and in- 
dustrious peoples from East Europe and 
elsewhere. It is my good fortune to 
represent a district in which a number 
of Connecticut’s finest and most pro- 
gressive citizens are of Polish descent. 
Also, we have in the fifth congressional 
cistrict many excellent citizens that are 
of Czechoslovakian, Hungarian, and 
Italian descent. These good people are 
constantly striving, in their respective 
ways, to make America a greater na- 
tion and to maintain the flame of liberty 
that they knew they would find when 
they reached the shore of the United 
States. 
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Censorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
inthe Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the November 1955 
issue of the Democratic Digest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CENSORSHIP IN WASHINGTON 


Not long ago a reporter queried a Govern- 
ment agency to find out how much peanut 
butter our men in uniform consume in a 
year. 

His request was turned down cold. “This 
information,’ snapped the Government 
press Officer, “is classified top secret. A po- 
tential enemy might get valuable clues on 
our armed strength if we were to release 
these figures.” 

This, unfortunately, is a true story which 
Representative JOHN Moss, Democrat, Cali- 
fornia, tells to illustrate to what absurd 
lengths secrecy and coverup in Government 
have gone. (As just about everyone knows, 
the armed services regularly publish up-to- 
date reports on the number of men in serv- 
ice, so spies don’t need to estimate the per 
capita consumption of peanut butter.) 

“Secrecy in Washington,” Dr. Gerald John- 
son, noted historian and commentator, wrote 
recently, “is more than an administration 
policy. It has become a disease.” This is a 
view shared, incidentally, by the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors and the Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Publishers, both of 
whom have called for a halt to the spread- 
ing contagion. 

Although the various department heads 
deny it, the record shows a definite trend 
toward coverup Government involving far 
more than the press. At this writing, the 
administration seems bent on erecting a 
paper curtain of censorship not only be- 
tween itself and the public, but against the 
Congress as well. 

The administration philosophy on black- 
ing out information was clearly enunciated 
this summer by Boston banker Robert Cut- 
ler, former secretary of the President’s Na- 
tional Security Council, who still serves as 
a part-time White House consultant. 

Speaking to the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
Cutler declared the right to decide what in- 
formation shall be made public—not just 
military information but all the vast para- 
phernalia which lies behind any policy de- 
cision—belongs to the President alone. In 
this complex, atom-dominated age, free 
speech, not secrecy, must justify itself, and 
the people need learn of decisions only after 
they have been implemented. So runs the 
Cutler thesis. 

According to David Lawrence’s magazine, 
U. S. News & World Report, Mr. Cutler’s 
views were especially commended to White 
House aids by Mr. Eisenhower himself. 

The press generally took a dim view of the 
speech. “Secrecy a la mode” and “Creeping 
Aunty-Knows-Bestism” the Washington Post 
called the Cutler philosophy. As Cutler sees 
it, the Post commented, information is no 
more than “a commodity to be manipulated 
to Government’s advantage.” 

Wrote the Alsop brothers in their June 21, 
1955, column: “the Cutler system, which is 
also the Eisenhower administration system, 
is not merely antidemocratic. Worse still, it 
is plain silly, unless its real purpose is to pre- 
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vent those political embarrassments Which 
officials have always wished to avoid.” 

Some of the concealment, like Topsy, “Hugs 
growed,” as officials found it more ang more 
expedient to cover up errors of omission and 
commission. 

But some of the coverup has certainly been 
deliberate from the outset—designed to mask 
unpopular proposals from the public ory to 
cistort the facts in a potentially flammab;, 
situation for political effect. The first cop. 
sideration undoubtedly was behind the inter. 
agency conspiracy of silence and Evasion 
which surrounded the Dixon-Yates and He) 
Canyon deals. And one has only to read the 
newspapers now to see that no censorship 
could have been more self-serving than the 
administration’s persistent refusal to gyp. 
mit its loyalty-security program to public 
analysis. 

The businessmen now running the Gpoy. 
ernment see nothing unusual about the 
secrecy they impose. After all, in the busi. 
ness world from which they came they were 
not used to sharing their affairs with the 
press or public. No one, certainly not Pregj. 
dent Eisenhower, has pointed out to Cajbij.- 
net officers that as appointed representatives 
in a democratic government they now have 
responsibilities to the public which have no 
parallel in the business world. 

The Washington press conference, a Chi. 
cago Tribune writer mourned recently, is a 
vanishing institution. In June, no Cabinet 
officer met the press more than once; in 
July, only 3 and in August 5 of the Cabinet 
held conferences. 

The Defense Department's paper curtain 
has become almost as impenetrable 4s 
armor. Although 70 cents out of every tax 
dollar goes for defense, Secretary Wilson will 
release only information he feels “makes 4 
constructive contribution to the mission” of 
his Department. His new press deputy has 
gone a step further and favors releasing only 
useful information. As Gerald Johnson 
commented, conceivably the public might 
find incompetence on the part of a Defense 
official useful information but certainly the 
Defense agency would not. 

All last spring, Secretary Wilson argued 
for a reduction in ground forces by reason 
of our alleged air superiority over the Soviets. 
He had to make a quick about-face when 
Moscow staged a public demonstration of 
its new Jet bombers on May Day but even 
when he upgraded his budget estimates, he 
refused to release any information whatever 
on Soviet air strength. Not until the for- 
eign press and technical journals here had 
published eye-witness accounts of what they 
had seen was the Secretary persuaded to 
make a belated and inadequate public an- 
nouncement explaining his position. 

Then, of course, the Congress moved swift- 
ly to vote increased appropriations for the 
Nation’s defense. 

Several times, Mr. Wilson has shown he 
believes only information helpful to the ad- 
ministration is good for the country. When 
Gen. Matthew Ridgway retired in July, he 
wrote the Defense Secretary protesting cuts 
in our Armed Forces. Wilson promptly 
classified the letter. Then 2 weeks later, the 
New York Times happened on a copy, and 
finding nothing secret, published ft. This 
forced Wilson to dig his copy out of the safe 
and release it. He explained sheepishly he 
had suppressed the information so as not 
to complicate the work of President Eisen- 
hower at Geneva. 

Agriculture Secretary Benson is another 
administration official who on not 1 but 2 
occasions has stated publicly that sometimes 
“information should be withheld which 
might do harm to the Government”—Gov- 
ernment being synonymous with the admin- 
istration. 

When did Mr. Benson withhold informa- 
tion, for instance, which might harm the 
Government Notably in refusing to discuss 
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Congress in his testimony on Dixon-Yates. 


1956 
ny of his now discredited security charges 
a ainst Wolf Ladejinsky. 

His philosophy may also explain why, when 
ne raised interest rates on Commodity Credit 
corporation price-support loans, and again 

+ January when he upped the interest 
a farmers pay for disaster-relief loans, 
conventen®ly forgot to make any public 

ment. 
ae the pattern of evasion and con- 
cealment which marked the administration’s 
pandling of Dixon-Yates: 

For almost 2 years—until a Senate Judici- 
‘ Subcommittee under Senator KEFAUVER 
plasted out the facts—the administration 
concealed the role of Adolphe Wenzell, an 
ambidextrous gentleman who attended 25 
e meetings at the Budget Bureau as 

4 consultant to the Government on Dixon- 

yates. At the same time, he worked as 

yice president of the First Boston Corp., 
which, by happy coincidence, had agreed to 
finance Messrs. Dixon and Yates. 

In releasing detailed chronologies in Au- 

t+ 1954, the administration assured the 
public they contained the whole story on 

Dixon-Yates. But it was later revealed that 

Mr. Wenzell’s name was conspicuously 

missing. 

When Senate investigators sought the 
working papers from the Budget Bureau 
Director, they were refused the information. 

Although Mr. Wenzell testifiea he himself 
had some doubts about the propriety of his 
dual role, there was no criticisin of him 
within the administration. 

This past August, the press was told that 
the Dixon- Yates records could not be dragged 
out with justice to the public—although it 
is hard to see how their publication could 
have hurt anyone except the administration 
and Dixon- Yates. 

Although he admittedly ordered the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission to recess a 
hearing on Dixon-Yates until after Congress 
cast a crucial vote on the matter, Assistant 
President Sherman Adams took a quick dive 
under the cloak of presidential immunity 
when asked to testify. 

Time and again the administration has 
followed a pattern for refusing to give Con- 
gress information—notably when it declined 
to give the joint congressional committee 
investigating the Army-McCarthy copies of 
high-level memoranda within the executive 
agencies, 

In recent month, administration officials 
have clammed up more and more in the face 
of congressional investigations. 

Commerce Secretary Weeks, acting on 
White House advice, has refused to cooperate 
with a House Judiciary Subcommittee’s probe 
of the Department's business advisory com- 
mission and the role of businessmen serving 
without compensation (WOC’s they are 
called) at Commerce. Representative EMAN- 
vEL CELLER’s subcommittee sent eight sep- 
arate requests for the WOC files. The only 
material they have received is published 
speeches and press releases. In 1951 Com- 
merce Secretary Sawyer supplied the same 
committee with all WOC files. 

Secretary Weeks has stiff-armed three re- 
quests to testify. He has, however, angrily 
labeled the investigation “a massive attack 
on free enterprise” and concluded irrelevant- 
‘y, “I don’t think the American people want 
anyone to play politics with defense or 
Prosperity.” 

(Mr. Weeks’ penchant for playing it close 
to the chest got him in hot water once be- 
fore. To a reporter for the Detroit News he 
hotly denied an exchange of letter with Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of Wis- 
Consin, on the St. Lawrence seaway. The De- 
‘roit News printed his denial side by side 
with the verbatim letters.) 

Federal Power Commission Chairman 
Jerome Kuykendall was less than frank with 


separat 
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Again this summer he assured a House com- 
mittee that FPC had taken no action to 
license the private Idaho Power Co. to build 
dams at Hells Canyon. The FPC order 
junking plans for a big Government dam at 
Hells Canyon, was dated the day before Kuy- 
kendall testified. The Administration, it 
seems, wanted no announcement made until 
Congress got out of town. 

Representative EarL CHupDorr, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of a House Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee, has charged 
Interior Secretary McKay with deliberately 
withholding information on the Govern- 
ment’s agreement with the Georgia Power Co. 
to ransmit Government power to rural elec- 
tric co-ops in the State. CHUDOFF’s commit- 
tee is investigating whether preference users 
like REA co-ops are getting their fair share 
of Government power. 

Agriculture Secretary Benson several times 
has refused to testify on the circumstances 
within his Department which enabled private 
operators to make windfall killings in cheese 
and butter last year. 

Mr. Stassen, when head of FOA, steadfastly 
refused to turn over documents to a Senate 
operations subcommittee. The group was 
inquiring into an FOA contract with a Los 
Angeles firm—the highest of five bidders—to 
build grain storage facilities in Pakistan. 
Mr. Stassen never let loose the documents, 
but admitted error, cancelled the contracts, 
and asked for new bids. 

A House Operations Subcommittee, headed 
by Representative JoHN Moss, Democrat, of 
California, expects to open hearings in No- 
vember on the spreading web of Government 
secrecy. With over 100 cases of withheld 
information now under study, he will prob- 
ably spend sometime trying to pierce the 
silken curtain with which Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby surrounded the Salk vaccine contro- 
versy, and also look at the all-important 
question of why the full story on the effects 
of radioactive H-bomb fallout has been with- 
held by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Carroll Binder, editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune editorial page, was especially con- 
cerned over this latter aspect of Government 
secrecy when he addressed the Harvard clubs 
this summer. He took issue on the subject, 


incidentally, with Presidential consultant, 
Cutler. 
Said Mr. Binder: “Under the policy of 


secrecy pursued by the AEC, our civil-defense 
authorities know less about the effects of 
H-bomb damage than the Russians know. 
The AEC waited almost a year before it re- 
leased information about the fallout of the 
H-bomb explosion at Bikini Island on March 
1, 1954, and then it released less information 
than physicians need to know to treat 
H-bomb injuries or civil-defense officials 
need to know to make wise, plans for coping 
with a possible attack.” 

The full extent of Government coverups 
can only be imagined. They generally start 
small and get bigger. The pattern begins 
with censorship of information, then hush- 
hush treatment of small mistakes and in- 
efficiencies. From there, it is only a matter 
of time and degree for some grave blunder 
or failure to be hidden from sight in the 
ordinary course of business. 

For example, the absurd classifying of 
peanut-butter statistics probably grew out 
of the embarrassment suffered by the Navy 
last spring when Hoover Commission in- 
vestigators uncovered what they claimed was 
a 60-year supply of canned hamburger lying 
in Navy warehouses. Coverups on peanut 
butter and hamburger are not necessarily 
important in and of themselves. But the 
deliberate concealment of lagging defense 
or failing to tell the public about radio- 
active fallout can be as important as sur- 
vival itself. 

The Dayton Daily News warns just how 
serious the coverup has become: ‘Censorship 
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at the well can choke off the flow of infor- 
mation to the public as surely as censorship 
at the spigot.” And, the News continues, 
“It’s past time * * * to take forceful meas- 
ures to reverse it.” 





Scientific and Technical Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the suc- 
cess or failure of our effort to keep ahead 
of the world in scientific and tech- 
nological development may to a consid- 
erable part depend on our ability to re- 
tain the very best in trained scientific 
and technical personnel in the service of 
our Government. This applies to no 
small extent to the fields of activity en- 
gaged in by the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

I have, therefore, asked the Manager 
of the Atomic Energy Commission for a 
report on the effect which Federal pay 
has upon the recruitment of scientific 
personnel. He has answered my inquiry 
with the letter which I submit herewith: 

UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., January 31, 1956. 
Hon. CuHar.eEs S. GuBSER, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. GusSER: This has further refer- 
ence to your letter of December 21, 1955, in 
which you inquire about our experience in 
hiring and retaining employees, particularly 
for scientific positions. 

Although the number of employees we re- 
cruit for the lowest levels of scientific and 
technical positions is relatively small, those 
we need for such positions must be out- 
standing and possess unusual capacities for 
growth into more responsible positions. 
These, of course, are the very ones who are 
much sought after by private industry, with 
salary offers we frequently are unable to 
match. However, we are in a somewhat 
favorable position in that many high-caliber 
people are attracted to our agency because 
of the nature of the work and the oppor- 
tunity to be associated with outstanding 
scientists and leaders in atomic energy. 

With respect to your question about the 
retention of employees in the higher salary 
levels, our current cumulative separation 
rate (separations per 100 employees of the 
same grades) for employees at grade GS-14 
and above (of which we have approximately 
600) is 10 percent a year. Of this group, 
about three-fourths resign from the Federal 
service. ‘These resignations are sometimes 
due to an offer of compensation much higher 
than we are able to pay. In the case of 
scientific and technical personnel, we have 
some measure of relief from this situation 
afforded by our authority to pay such person- 
nel in excess of Classification Act rates. We 
have used this authority very sparingly, how- 
ever, because we must try to keep salaries 
of such personnel properly alined with those 
of nonscientific and technical employees. 

In competing with private industry for 
highly qualified personnel, we also find that 
Government is sometimes at a disadvantage 
with respect to special fringe benefits. One 


notable example, which is a continuing prob- 
lem for us, is our inability to pay for travel 
portation of household effects for 


and trans 
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newly hired key employees to their first duty 
station. 

With rapidly increasing participation of 
private industry in civilian applications of 
atomic energy, its interest in AEC employees, 
particularly those with scarce specialized 
scientific and technical skills, is likely to in- 
crease in the future. In some cases, this 
will not be undesirable, since it will help 
in the promotion of increasing private par- 
ticipation contemplated in the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, but is likely, also, to increase 
the turnover rate for our key employees. 

We appreciate your interest in this mat- 
ter and hope our comments are helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. E. FIELDS, 
General Manager. 


Mr. Speaker, this problem is too seri- 
ous to trifie with. I have introduced 
legislation which will correct this prob- 
Jem, and I urge the House to consider it 
or any other legislation which will make 
it possible to immediately recruit suffi- 
cient and adequate scientific personnel 
and retain it for a satisfactory period. 


Demagoguery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Myr. 
Speaker, under date of February 7, 1956, 
the Democratic State central commit- 
tee, controlled by the UAW-CIO, sent out 
a letter stating that it intends to defeat 
the six Michigan Republican Congress- 
men—and I am one of them—who voted 
for the gas bill. 

The letter charges that those who 
voted against the bill ‘“‘sold out the peo- 
ple back home,” undoubtedly meaning 
those who purchase gas. It asks 
whether the six accepted or intended to 
accept campaign contributions from the 
oil and gas interests. 

Those who voted for the bill did not 
directly or indirectly sell out anyone nor 
will their action in any way contribute 
to an increase in the price of gas as used 
by the consumer. 

The transportation of gas from the 
well to the consumer is now regulated by 
the Federal Government. The price 
paid by the consumer is regulated in 
Michigan by the State Public Service 
Commission. 

There is no more reason why the Fed- 
eral Government should control the pro- 
duction of gas at the well than there is 
that it should control the making, sale, 
and transportation of automobiles. 

Always I have voted against an exten- 
sion of the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, against measures designed to limit 
the rights of the people or of the States. 

In answer to the CIO’s Democratic 
State central committee’s inquiry as to 
whether I accepted or intended to accept 
contributions from the oi! and gas inter- 
ests, My answer—as the CIO well 
knows—is that I never have and I never 
expect to get any. 
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No part of the $1,035,958 spent in 1954 
by labor organizations in political activ- 
ities came to me. Nor was a dollar of 
the $272,714 political fund of the UAW- 
CIO-PAC spent in my behalf. 

The sworn statement of the CIO on 
file with the Clerk of the House shows 
that over the years the CIO has, as it did 
last year, made political contributions 
to my political opponent. Undoubtedly, 
the reason was that they expected he 
would be their “rubber stamp,” their 
“‘ves man,” vote for their legislative pro- 
gram here in Washington. 

The current press carries the state- 
ment that the political bigwigs of the 
AFL-CIO, meeting at Miami Beach, are 
contemplating spending some $2 million 
to defeat Congressmen who do not bow 
to their will. Looks as though the labor 
bosses, with their campaign millions, 
have congressional candidates who will 
not kiss the collective labor “foot,” over 
a barrel. 

Apparently, the CIO intends to con- 
tinue to use funds paid in by its mem- 
bers—even though they are Repub- 
licans—to support its hand-picked can- 
didates running under a Democratic 
label. This money, according to the 
union announcement, comes “from two 
sources, voluntary contributions from 
union members and from union treas- 
uries.” 


Campaign Expenditures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
indeed alarmed to read in this morning’s 
paper an article by Drew Pearson 
wherein he enumerated the fabulous 
sums of money contributed by the 
Rockefeller, Pew, Mellon, du Pont, and 
other families toward the Republican 
1952 campaign. He elaborated in this 
article how various members of the fam- 
ily circumvented the true intent of the 
Corrupt Practices Act by the parents 
and children, cousins, uncles, and aunts 
ail contributing sums of money in order 
to break down the total amount to avoid 
the intent of the election law dealing 
with unreasonable contributions. 

I think it is highly necessary for the 
House to establish a special committee 
in the 1856 campaign as a watch-dog 
committee to prevent evasion of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act and avoid the repe- 
tition of the millions that were spent 
by the Republican Party in 1952 and 
other campaigns. The chairman of the 
senatorial Campaign Committee, Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER, and Several other lead- 
ing Republican politicians have been 
cleverly sending out misleading propa- 
ganda alerting the American people 
against large expenditures from labor 
organizations. 

Let us get the record straight regard- 
ing the relative contributions of labor 
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organizations as compared with the Re 
publican Party’s financial sponsors. 
1954 the Republican Party receive from 
738 individuals and families, a sum equ) 
to the total voluntary contributions fron 
18 million members of organizeq labo; 
This amount was $1,434,000. In Othe 
words, for every voluntary Contributigy 
from a labor-union member of $1, the 
Republican Party received $1,943 fro, 
each of 738 wealthy contributors. 

In the 1950 campaign in Ohio, the Hep. 
nings investigating committee revealej 
that the Republican political groy, 
organizations, and clubs supporting gep, 
ator Taft, spent $1,800,000. It Was 
also revealed in the Hennings committe 
report through the testimony of Ohi 
senatorial candidate Joe Ferguson ani 
others, that groups made up of Republi: 
Steel, Timken Roller Bearing, Nay 
American Medical Association, and y 
forth, spent approximately $1,200,000 in 
cleverly written newspaper, magazine 
billboard, television, and other forms of 
advertising for the Republican Party jy 
Ohio. This sum, coupled with the above 
placed the cost of the Ohio Republicay 
campaign in 1950 at approximately 3 
Million. Compare this with the $220.00) 
voluntary contributions spent in Ohio by 
all branches of organized labor during 
the 1950 campaign. 

From reports in the newspapers and 
over radio and television, the American 
voters have cause to fear as to what 
might happen in 1956, if the special inter. 
est groups follow the same policy of ele- 
tion expenditures as in 1950, 1952, and 
1954. No greater cloud hovers over the 
American system of free elections anid 
representative Government than the faci 
that money is beginning to play such an 
important part in the elections of Presi- 
dents, Congressmen, governors, and 
other State officials. I read where Chai- 
man Hall, of the Republican National 
Committee, has already admitted that 
$2 million worth of television time has 
already been signed. Five million dol- 
lars in addition has been raised by the 
Salute to Eisenhower meetings. There 
has not been revealed the added millions 
that will be derived from sources which 
brought about the great Republican 
campaign expenditures of 1950 and 19982. 
As of now, the Democratic Party has 
been unable to even talk to broadcasting 
companies regarding television and radio 
time because of a barren campaign 
budget. 

I know the farmers of Indiana and 
America are very anxious to get the true 
Tacts as to why the Republican campaign 
promises of 1952 were completely re- 
versed and they received the rural bank- 
ruptcy plan of Benson in 1953 and 1954. 
Apparently in the fall campaign the 
only television and radio time the Dem- 
ocratic Party will have available to i- 
form the farmers of the true facts 1D- 
volved will be during the 6 a. m. milking 
hour. On the other hand, the only fac- 
tual information labor can receive over 
television and radio as to why the Eisen- 
hower promises of 1952 were not cal- 
ried out will be the broadcasts at the 4 

a.m. change of shift in factories through- 
out America. National Democrat¢ 
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Chairman Butler’s plan to equally divide 
radio-television time would be a great 
step forward in enabling the American 
yoter to decide this election on factual 
information in the true record of both 
parties. It is highly necessary that to 
preserve this free republic the Congress 
take steps to prevent buying of elections 
through tremendous campaign funds. 
The American people must know the 
true facts and issues in this coming cam- 
paign and unfortunately, it costs millions 
to bring this information to the people. 
The public is entitled to know what is 
going on in their Government and one of 
the unfortunate ways to prevent this in- 
formation from going into the precincts 
are the fabulous campaign expenditures 
provided by special privilege groups to 
buy up radio, television, newspaper, mag- 
azine, and all other forms of advertising 
mediums. 

Congress should take steps and take 
steps now to prevent money from being 
the deciding factor in the presidential 
and congressional elections of 1956. 





Foreign Aid Report From the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
ject of foreign aid continues to be a 
much-discussed and much-misunder- 
stood question. A recent editorial in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, reprinted below, 
puts this program in sharp perspective. 

The editorial follows: 

Arp REPORT FROM THE PHILIPPINES 

One of the most frequent questions asked 
about American foreign aid, point IV, and so 
on is, “What good does it do?” 

Item: Three hundred and fifteen farmers’ 
cooperative credit and marketing associations 
organized with 139,000 members in the Phil- 
ippines, where usury and tenancy were the 
tule. Item: Subdivision of public lands cre- 
ating 170,000 new family-sized farms in the 
islands. Item: Thirty-eight agricultural, 33 
trade, and 9 normal schools organized. Item: 
Malaria reduced 80 percent in 3 years; 59 
hospitals rehabilitated since the war, 244 
tural health units equipped. Item: An In- 
dustrial Development Center is advising 
Filipinos on diversification and moderniza- 
tion of industry. Item: New liberal labor 
legislation passed and a labor education 
center set up for union leaders. Item: Nine 
hew coal districts surveyed and coal produc- 
tion increased 60 percent. Item: A new 
modern budget system established for the 
Philippine Government. Item: Two hundred 
and ninety-five miles of new roads ready, 
1000 miles being improved. 

These are only some of the measures 
established or promoted by the United States 
International Cooperation Administration 
With the help of the Filipinos. To this pro- 
gram, America has contributed $110 million; 
the Filipinos $145 million. 

What good is foreign aid? Ask our friends, 
the Filipinos. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CoDE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS= 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia= 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 


the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate ~- 


proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate hearings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 7!2-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the REcorRp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the ReEcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp forl day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the REcorpD shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Ap»endix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective .touse any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United State Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for iilustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 








“Four Cents” 


SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9064) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, and the Tax Court of the 
United States, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
balance of our time to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, we are 
discussing a subject here which more 
nearly touches and more nearly interests 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States than any other of the ap- 
propriation bills or any other bill which 
could be introduced or considered in the 
House. The postman makes his ap- 
pointed round 6 days a week to the re- 
motest corner of the Nation and the 
smallest school child writes and receives 
letters and counts out the pennies for 
postage. 

I regret that the bill is so liberal. 
Frankly, it is a surprise. We were 
promised retrenchment and decreased 
Federal expenditures, and for years we 
have listened to criticisms of profligacy 
on this floor every time an appropriation 
bill was reported. And yet the Budget 
Bureau sends up this hill with estimates 
and recommendations for the largest 
amount ever spent for the purpose in the 
history of the Nation. And no one over 
there on the other side of the aisle uses 
the old time-worn phrase we used to hear 
so often, that “it is ridiculous.” 

Speaking very seriously, Mr. Chair- 
man—and it is a time for serious speak- 
ing—the bill is too large. It is swollen 
in every section—almost in every para- 
graph, and the aggregate is the largest 
ever before estimated or spent for this 
purpose by any administration. Surely 
if there ever was a time when the assur- 
ances that have been given us so often 
of reducing expenditures in the Depart- 
ment should have heen carried into effect, 
this is the time. 

The bill is too large. Many items in- 
stead of being increased should have 
been reduced below those of the current 
year. But I want to correct an impres- 
sion which seems to be abroad to the ef- 
fect that the increase in the bill is due 
to increases in the pay of the employees 
of the Department. 
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The bill itself disproves any such idea. 
The increase in this bill over last year 
is in excess of $317 million. But the 
total budget estimate for statutory pay 
increase is only $170 million—and even 
at that it should not have been more 
than $150 million as the Department in 
a bill of that size should have absorbed 
$20 million or more. 

So it is evident on the face of the bill 
that the increase is not chargeable to 
warranted adjustment of postal salaries 
already too long delayed. But that is 
one of the stock arguments always ad- 
vanced when they want to raise the rate 
of postage on any class of mail. 

And they also want to hold the postal 
employees responsible for the recent or- 
der requiring a complete name and ad- 
dress on circular mail which they want 
us to believe is junk mail. There is no 
such thing as junk mail. That is merely 
a smear word used as a term of oppro- 
brium in an effort to create prejudice. It 
is propaganda, pure, and simple. And 
again they try to hide behind the mail- 
man. 

Postmaster General Summerfield is a 
practical businessman and saw the ab- 
surdity of requiring individual addresses 
on this class of mail, and directed its dis- 
continuance. The results obtained jus- 
tified his good judgment. Without 
knowing very much about it here in the 
House we suggested its resumption last 
year and now it is costing the business- 
men of the country an aggregate of mil- 
lions of dollars a year without any com- 
pensating advantage to anybody and 
rendering vastly reduced service. 

Let us drag this thing out into the 
open and take a look at it. If a street 
address is not required—if it is addressed 
to Boxholder, Occupant, or to any other 
impersonal addressee, the carrier does 
not have to sort it before leaving the of- 
fice. All he has to do is put in one copy 
for each patron. And when he reaches 
the point of delivery he does not have 
to scrutinize it to be certain it is the 
proper address. He merely drops one 
copy—any copy—in the slot. And when 
he finds the patron has moved or died 
or the address is imperfect he does not 
have to follow up and redirect or rede- 
liver. Such mail requires less time and 
attention than any other class of mail. 

And what about the service rendered 
the sender? Let us not overlook the fact 
that the Post Office Department is a 
service department and is intended to 
render the most efficient service at the 
lowest possible legitimate cost. When 
mail must be individually addressed the 
cost of securing lists and of addressing 
each piece is heavy and then the sender 
misses anywhere from 10 to 25 percent 
of the patrons along the line. He is sub- 
jected to a heavy expense and then gets 





less service. And the mailman works 
harder and with less efficiency. Every- 
body concerned is penalized and nobody 
is benefited. And the Department dces 
a 10 percent to 25 percent poorer job. 
But they claim the recipient is bur- 


- dened with a plethora of unwanted mail. 


“The patron doesn’t want it.” That 
statement belongs under the classifica- 
tion of “interesting if true.” This mail 
is welcome everywhere except in the 
Congressman’s office and requiring an 
address would not protect the Congress- 
man. His wastebasket is always full 
anyway. Out on the delivery line—and 
especially on rural delivery—many pa- 
trons receive less than a letter a week. 
They like to have the mailman stop— 
even with a circular—rather than pass 
them by. I can say positively that in 
the rural mailbox the circular is wel- 
come. And the proof of that is the fact 
that even when an address is required 
this class of mail is heavier this year 
than last. The Wall Street Journal this 
week called attention to the increasing 
use of this class of mail. And the send- 
ers of such mail find that the patrons 
read it and answer it and both find it 
profitable or it would not be on the in- 
crease. So the last argument against 
“junk” mail goes glimmering. 

If the Congressman does not like it, a 
push of his elbows drops it into the 
wastebasket. And if it costs too much to 
deliver it, just add the cost of service. 
But the patron wants it and answers it 
and will pay cost of delivery. Permit me 
to say again that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is a service department and both 
the sender and the patron want this serv- 
ice and are willing and glad to pay for it. 

But Mr. Chairman, when it comes to 
this pious tongue-in-cheek sob story 
about first-class mail not paying its way, 
and an attempt to add another cent to 
the cost of delivery, that is another mat- 
ter. Charging 4 cents for delivering a 
3-cent letter would be an outrageous im- 
position on every family in the country. 
Never before has it been claimed that 
first-class mail did not pay its way and 
I do not believe it now. If any such 
claim is seriously made it is due either 
to inefiiciency in administration or to 
faulty bookkeeping. 

During the war it was decided—merely 
as a war revenue meaure—to increase 
the cost of letter postage from 2 cents to 
3 cents. And we were promised that as 
soon as the war was over the cost of 
postage would go from 3 cents back to 
2 cents. That promise has never been 
kept. And now they propose to further 
mulct the public by charging 4 cents. 

Somewhere between 3 cents and 4 cents 
the law of diminishing returns will clamp 
down. And you will get less profitable 
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revenue at 4 cents than you would get 
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you went back to 2 cents. And the Post 
Office Department is no longer a service 
Gepartment. 

I am opposed to it. My constituents 
are opposed to it. The American people 
are opposed to it. 

Mr. Chairman, the Post Office Depart- 
ment is the one department of govern- 
ment in which a deficit is not an un- 
mixed misfortune. 

When the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted in 1789 there were 
many, including Patrick Henry, who ser- 
iously doubted its success. And the crit- 
icism most frequently made was tha 
the average citizen was not sufficiently 
informed to vote intelligently on issues 
with many of which he naturally lacked 
familiarity. The Founding Fathers, ap- 
preciating the logic of this objection, 
early adopted two measures to meet it. 
They organized a public schocl system 
with a little red schoolhouse on every 
hill. And they provided free postage at 
Government expense of newspapers in 
local and adjacent counties in order that 
news, information, and official opinion 
might be disseminated as widely and as 
cheaply as possible. So successful have 
these two measures justified the expec- 
tations of the founders, that they are 
continued to this day. And in addition 
congressional speeches are mailed free 
of postage in order that the voters may 
know what the issues are and may un- 
derstand the position of their represent- 
ative on the questions of the day and 
have opportunity to judge whether he 
represents their views. 

No money spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is so well and so wisely spent 
as that expended by the Post Office De- 
partment for the diffusion of knowledge 
for these purposes. 


And when any one proposes to lay 
profane and impious hands on the de- 
livery of first-class mail under a 3-cent 
stamp, let us again remember that th 
Post Office Department is a service de- 
partment. Let us not lose sight of the 
high ideal of service envisioned by 
Woodrow Wilson when he indited the 
inscription for the facade of the post- 
office building here in Washington: 

“Messenger of sympathy and love, 
Servant of parted friends, 

Consoler of the lonely, 
Bond of the scattered family, 
Enlarger of the common life.” 

“Carrier of news and knowledge, 
Instrument of trade and industry, 
Promoter of mutual acquaintance, 

Of peace and of good will, 
Among men and nations.” 





Tribute to Senator Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an out- 
tancing editorial which was published 
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in the Washington Post of February 13. 
The editorial is entitled “Mr. Health”; 
and it justly compliments our associate 
and colleague in the Senate, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Hitt]. The Senator from Alabama 
received the first annual award of the 
National Mental Health Committee. 

Mr. President, I think all of us are 
deeply indebted to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama for his 
very able leadership in the field of health 
legislation. He has become known 
throughout the Nation as one of the pro- 
ponents of constructive, progressive, 
health proposals, such as the Hill-Burton 
Act; and of course he also outstanding 
for his very splendid work and leader- 
ship in the field of the National Health 
Institutes and the research programs 
under those institutes. We are very 
grateful for the leadership of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama; and I desire to com- 
pliment him, and to join the editor of the 
Washington Post in saluting the Senator 
from Alabama for work well done. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Mr. HEALTH” 

Dr. Joseph Lister was one of England's 
great surgeons of the last century. In the 
1890’s an Alabama doctor named his son for 
him. Senator Lister Hm, who Friday night 
received the first annual award of the Na- 
tional Mental Health Committee, has a rec- 
ord of crusading for health legislation that 
reaches far into American life. 

The award, given for outstanding contri- 
bution by a public official during 1955 in the 
fight against mental illness, is a reminder of 
how much the Nation owes “Mr. Health,” as 
Senator Hri.z is known on Capitol Hill. From 
the Hill-Burton Act of 1946, which made 
possible some 100,000 more hospital beds and 
500 community health clinics, to the Mental 
Health Study Act of 1955, Senator Hru has 
worked constantly to expand health re- 
sources, Ten years ago he sponsored legisla- 
tion creating the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, and each year as ranking mem- 
ber of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
he has scught to make expansion of its ac- 
tivities possible. Appropriately the award 
given him is in the form of a key, symboliz- 
ing the liberation of the mentally ill from 
former bondage. 


Vote First—Investigate Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “A Bipartisan Giveaway,” which 
was published in the Chattanooga Times 
of February 8, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

A BIPARTISAN GIVEAWAY 


Memories of the day when railroad and 
electric power lobbies controlled legislatures 
and had the support of even the most re- 
spectable statesmen were evoked by the pas- 
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sage of the natural-gas bill by the United 
States Senate. Senators JOHNSON of Texas, 
Monroney, of Oklahoma, and FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas are highly respected men, but when 
it came to fighting for special interests of 
their home States against the welfare of nat. 
ural-gas consumers in the rest of the coun. 
try they stood four square for the gas pro- 
ducers, including the 100 big oil companies 
which produce 80 percent of the natural gas, 

When the President signs the bill, the pro- 
ducers, having a captive market tied in with 
pipelines, will decide whether to be dis- 
creetly patient before making the consumers 
pay higher prices or whether to proceed with 
the gouge at the earliest possible moment, 

Enough Democrats joined with Republi- 
cans to pass the bill by 53 to 38. The differ- 
ence might well have been the amiable 
prodding of Senators by the Democratic 
leader, JOHNSON; and other Democratic 
Senators from the gas-producing States, as 
in the House the popularity of Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN, of Texas, was a determining factor, 

The alarming possibility that cash from 
the gas lobby might have influenced the vote 
will not be dismissed by the public, however 
lightly it was treated by the Southwestern 
Senators. An oil company lobbyist sent $2,- 
500 to Senator Case of South Dakota, and 
approached at least 2 other Senators on 
behalf of the bill, though not offering them 
money. That might have been naughty, the 
Southwestern Senators admitted, but they 
tock the oblique position that it did not have 
any bearing on the prearranged time limit 
for the Senate showdown. ‘They would pass 
the bill and investigate later. Again the 
old days are recalled for pressure-passing of 
legislation was a familiar technique in the 
era before regulation was imposed. 

And thus the Democrats, who planned to 
stress the giveaway issue and the alleged 
devotion of this administration to special 
privilege, have blunted that issue insofar as 
this campaign is concerned. It is just barely 
possible that the highly respectable Demo- 
cratic Senators from the Southwest may have 
cost the Democratic Party victory in the 
Presidential race. But peace and prosperity 
is assured the gas producers and the South- 
western States, which are oil and gas rich. 

Senator KEFAUVER flew back from Call- 
fornia to vote against the bill, which was 
commendable. Senator FrRANcIs CASE, con- 
servative Republican of South Dakota, struck 
@ blow for decency in a cynical age when 
decency certainly needs supporters. Many 
Senators, however, turned away and went by 
on the other side. 

The power of righteous indignation, once 
so strong in Congress, has gone into eclipse 
and the people lack protection in the one 
place where they cannot afford to lose it. 





Water Resources Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, one of 
the able and outstanding men who have 
been called to public service by the Eisen- 
hower administration is the Honorakle 
Clarence A. Davis, Under Secretary of 
the Interior. fany difficult problems 
have been handled by him. His every 
public action has been marked by 
thorough consideration, fairness to all 
the parties, and absolute integrity. He 
has mace a record ef which all friends 
of good government can be proud. 
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One of his special assignments con- 
sisted of carrying the principal respon- 
sibility on the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Water Resources Policy. 
The aged of this Committee will have a 
far-reaching effect upon the public, upon 
the arama of the United States, 
and upon State and local gcevernments. 
I desire to have printed in the Recorp an 
address delivered by Mr. Davis before 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
at St. Louis on January 24, 1956, where- 
in he spoke on the report of this Presi- 
dential Committee. 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the address is estimated to 
make 425 pages of the REcorpD, at a cost 
of $374, but because of the valuable ma- 
terial contained in the address, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing its length, it may be printed in th 
REcORD. 

There being 
was ordered to be 
as follows: 
ApprEss BY UNDER SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

CLARENCE A. Davis BEFORE THE CHAMEFR 

OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, NaA- 

TIONAL CONFERENCE ON WATER RESOURCES 

Po.ticy, CHASE-PARK PLAZA HOTEL, ST. 

Louis, Mo., JANUARY 24, 1956 

I feel signally honored by being permitted 
to address you with the distinguished list 
of authoritative speakers which comprises 
your program. I am doubly honored by the 
nde ge of being the first to discuss this 

port of the Presidential Advisory Com- 
ae on Water Resources Policy after its 
submission to the Congress. 

There is also another reason why it is ap- 
propriate for someone from the Interior De- 
partment to discuss this very controversial 
subject of water. That is because Interior 
lives in a@ constant confiict not only over 
water but over all other natural resources. 

There are inherent conflicts in the devel- 
opment and preservation of natural re- 
sources. No matter what you do, you will be 
wrong in some peopie’s eyes. 

We are charged with the development cf 
hydroelectric power on many of our streams, 
but we are also charged with the protection 
of fish and wildlife, the creation and protec- 
tion of national parks and monuments, of 
mineral resources, and of recreational areas. 

You can’t flood a canyon to get hydroelec- 
tric power without affecting scenic values— 
sometimes for the better. You can’t take 
water for irrigation purposes and at the same 
time have that water available at all t 
for th e fish and wildlife and for dome 
u . 

You can’t maintain wildlife refuges in 
many cases without having adjacent land- 
owners drain the oil cut from under your 


c. 

Yo u can’t maintain an elk herd of 12,006 
A scabs where there is not sufficient 
£1 ed in the regicn to feed them in 
the winter, but if you undertake to thin 
down the herd, you are ey of atrocious 
s on the Nation’s wildlife. 

are the protector of the ducks, 
when they settle by the thousands over 
lands of farmers you have to make decisions 
on : you will ruin the farmers or 
permit a moderate amount of shooting. 

And lately, I have even understood that 
you can’t have mining claims without inter- 
erence with the forests, and you can't t ge 
otect the forests without den ying th 
liners’ claims, 

So, whatever you may do, I have learned, 
is a necessary disappointment to some organ- 
ized and vocal group. Whatever you may 
Gao, you may prepare to read in the press 
that you doing something wrong about 


‘no objection, the address 
printed in the REecorp, 





but 


+} 
we 


by ey 


are 
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the natural resources of the country, and you 
will find echoes in the political, partisan 
press and their kept or fed columns. 

With that introduction, let me talk about 
the conflicts in water resoures. 

The importance of water resources to the 
economy of the United States can hardly be 
overstated, and if I may be permitted before 
entering upon the details of the report itself, 
I should like to convey some notion of the 
widespread variety of the problems that are 
involved and of the implications of their 
solution upon our economy and upon the 
Government. 

When we are dealing with water, we are 
Gealing with one of the fundamental human 
wants. Along with land and air and food 
it is one of the necessities of life. Here in 
the United States, blessed with a continent 
of virgin soil, we lived more than 200 years 





betore the water problem became generally 
acute, but we must remember that many 


scared because of 
f land and 


ancient civilizations dis ap} 
the absence or mismanagement o 
water. 

The increase of our population, the raising 
of our living standards, the coming of our 
industrial era, and the increased application 
of water to land have now highlighted the 
problem until, in much of the Nation, 
is &@ grave and increasing concern over 
resources. 

I should like to impress four things in the 
beginning: First, there is not a water probe 

but there are many water problems; 
cond, while these — ms nation- 
le, they are not necessarily n 
that there is no magic formula 
applied nationwide as a solution of 
problems. Lastly, the policies we adopt go to 
the heart of our national economy 
mately to our very form of 

The water problems confronting us have 
three aspects: physical, financial, and 
panizational. 

Physically, we have the problem of water 


there 
water 


are 
:ational; third 
which can be 
these 





and uiti- 
nt. 


goverimei 


ore 


shortages, irrigation, floods, pollution, and 
navigation. In the Southwest, New Mexico, 


Utah, Arizona, and Texas, we have the prob- 
lem of inadequate supplies to maintain agri- 

culture and grazing and in many cases to 
even provide domestic supplies. The 
metropolitan region of southern Californ lia, 
with its recent influx of millions of people, 
despite large transfers cf water from the 
lower Colorado, still anticipates the most 
serious problem for even domestic water 
supplies. 

The entire east 
cluding the cities of Denver 
Springs and their environs, 


grea t 


the Rockies, a 
and Col 


are In an area 


slope of 





where the natural water supply of the region, 
except as water may be diverted from the 
west slope of the mountains, threatens to 


become inadequate for domestic uses and is 
a serious handicap to agricultural develop- 
ment. In New York but 5 years ago water 
supplies had decreased to the point where 
the whole metropolitan area was imperiled. 
We were trying to shave on a pint of 
a day, and even drinking water was care- 
fully hoarded. Additional sources and res- 
ervoirs have boen constantly necess 

We have vast 
water, the exact extent of 
but water uses in many 
down underground water 


water 





ary. 





supplies of undergroun 
which is unkn ) 
areas are pulling 


tables faster than 





nature replenishes them. In some produc- 
tive areas in Californi: the underground 
water table is falling as much as 25 feet per 
year. Irrigation wells are now as much as 600 


is still declin- 
nt de- 
many other 


feet deep, and the water level 
ing. There is a constant but 
cline in underground levels in 
parts of the country. 

There are larger numbers of local areas 
throughout the United States in which the 
problem of a domestic supply is becoming 
acute, 

At the same time, many 
from QGevastating floods. 


consiste 


areas are suffering 


New England 


Tr} 
2he 
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and California floods are so recent that 
are all familiar with them, throughout 
our history the lower Mississippi has 
wrought millions of dollars of damage each 
year. The Missouri and its tributaries have 
frequently brought great devastation to the 
Middle West. Within 10 years the Columbia 
has devastated wide areas, and the whole 

1 


Southeast region suffers from occasion 


Dut 


floods. 

At the same time, in our ¢ 
we are rendering much water 
reason of industrial and municipal pollution. 
mac is one example, there are 
ms along the Ohio 


nt i ee a 
XYOrkK, INCW Jersey, 


ngested 





useless DY 


ihaet 
DULL 





ania. Th Missouri below Omaha is 

g Kansas Cit Lo uis and the 

er river. vn l< 

j nt to the Gre l- 
lution problems, az i 





communities thr 
domestic we 
> poilution abatement 
uture. 
tame, 


oO astron¢ 


lividual 


e eae whose 






our needs and uses of wa 
mical fi i 


,ures. 








t} the average urban dweller uses mo 

than 145 gx a ns of water per day, and if you 
include the water uses that go into the 
manufacture of the things that he eats and 
wears and uses, his individual needs climb 
to some 1,200 gallons per day. New indus- 
trial uses, air conditioning, and kindred us 

bid fair to = that requirement in the 


next 20 year 

Indus trial | uses have grown 
ns and the concentr 
as Magn 
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as against a supply that wa 
copulation was more widel} 
re some of the physical asy 
paca are of equal mage 

been able to estima 
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blems in 


financial 
I No one has 
the total financial 
t 
x 









o meet ths various water pro 
years ahead. It will suffice to say 


volves billions of dollars between the various 





levels of Government. It may perhaps be 
best illustrated by the estimate of HEW that 
keeping abreast of only the relatively small 
probiem of poliution will ré quire some $750 





money 


pse, it 


millinn 


nillion a year of somebody’ 
To give you a further 






























m that it will require billion 
c abreast of the hydroelectric 
ments of the Columbia Basin alone 
th 2 years. The Tennessee Va 
th cates a need for at least # lil- 
I ran inc definite length of time 
t lectric eds 
( reds of mil- 
] flood-control 
s for similar 
s I in, 
S I 
witn 
m S$ € ) 
£1 5 _ 
b de 2 
el u 2 
Cc s of bud ts and de I 
rhe problems are furt C I - 
ganizat wise. In addit t ‘ < 
st iS al cities and lox lic S, 
tner re three great FI sncies, tne 
Corps of EI neers, t B f R ma- 
ti and the Departmer of Agr é 
i in var Ss 5 r 
ment Each ¢ en- 
1 a particular e the 
problem, and between them tl s been 
in dequate cooperation and in mat ( Ss 
intense rivalries and Jjealousies throughout 
the years 
It is less than 20 years ago that any gen- 
eral Federal responsibility in this field of 
water resources was assumed. There has 
never been and is not now any general Fed- 
eral assumption of responsibility I ? 
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supplying of water for domestic and indus- 
trial water uses. Water supplies for domestic 
uses have always been an assumption of in- 
dividual or local responsibility. Industrial 
supplies have been the responsibility of com- 
munities or of industry. 

Even in the field of irrigation it is inter- 
esting to note that while there are approxi- 
mately 28 million acres of irrigated land in 
the United States, only about 7 million acres 
of that have been irrigated under Federal 
sponsorship, and that prior to very recent 
years the hydroelectric potentialities of our 
rivers have been entirely developed by in- 
dustry. Despite widespread Federal activity 
in recent years, this activity still constitutes 
only a very minor percentage of water re- 
sources development. 

Much of this Federal participation has 
been on a hit-and-miss basis; much of it is 
represented by what has always been known 
as pork-barrel legislation; a great deal of 
it has been done under politicai pressures 
with small regard to national needs. 

The Corps of Engineers, beginning 120 
years ago when inland navigation was a more 
vital form of transportation than it is to- 
day, was charged with the responsibility of 
the development of rivers and harbors for 
navigation, but today, under the theory of 
the protection of navigation, has assumed 
the functions of flood control and so has 
extended its activities upstream until in 
many cases it is in direct conflict with the 
activities of both the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, originally de- 
signed to make productive the arid public 
lands of the West, has extended its activities 
until it is an active public power agency 
and is supplying supplemental water to 
thousands of acres of privately owned land 
that are far from arid. 

The Department of Agriculture, on the 
theory that water should be conserved and 
stored on the land on which it falls, has 
envisaged for itself a great program of small 
dams and local water controls which sup- 
plement and in many cases conflict with the 
engineers’ conception of flood control and 
the Reclamation Bureau’s conception of ir- 
rigation. 

And into the thinking of all three of these 
agencies is intruded the theory that by the 
generation and marketing of hydroelectric 
power, revenue may be produced which justi- 
fies the further extensions of their programs. 

The effect of the water policy determined 
by the Federal Government goes to the heart 
of our national economy and even to our 
form of Government. What we do with 
reference to creating supplies of water de- 
termines the locations of. great industries, 
to many of which a water supply is of more 
importance than either raw materials or 
freight rates. It determines the location of 
population which follow these industries. 
Our policies with relation to water may be 
a definite part of either the advancement or 
the liquidation of substantial areas of our 
country, especially if the Federal develop- 
ment contains elements of subsidy. 

The control of water means the control 
of the land and people which depend upon 
the water. Hydroelectric power controls not 
Only the location of industry, but through 
the rate schedules it establishes and the se- 
lection of its custcmers ccntrols the econ- 
omy of the regicn. 

The concentration of the control of water 
in the Federal Government means ultimately 
the control of the land, the power, and con- 
sequently, the whole economy of the region. 
This of necessity, therefore, places large 
areas of the United States under the prac- 
tical domination of Federal departments. 

The President has been keenly aware of 
the vast importance of water in our economy. 
The establishment of a sound water policy 
stands well up the list of our numerous 
domestic problems. 
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In his letter appointing the Cabinet Com- 
mittee, which consisted of the Secretary of 
the Interior, chairman, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretary of Agriculture, and as ad 
hoc members, the Secretaries of Commerce, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
President outlined his view of the problem as 
follows: 

“The conservation and use which we make 
of the water resources of our Nation may in 
large measure determine our future progress 
and the standards of liyjng of our citizens. 
If we are to continue to advance agricul- 
turally and industrially we must make the 
best use of every drop of water which falis 
on our soil, or which can be extracted from 
the oceans. It is my desire that this ad- 
ministration furnish effective and resource- 
ful leadership in establishing national poli- 
cies and improving the administrative or- 
ganization needed to conserve and best util- 
ize the full potential of our water resources. 

“During the more than a century in which 
the Federal Government has played a vital 
part in the harnessing and development of 
water resources, our policies have been modi- 
fied repeatedly to reflect changing needs and 
priorities. Unfortunately, we have often 
relied on piecemeal or stopgap measures, In 
other instances the policies covering dif- 
ferent Federal agencies concerned with simi- 
lar water resources have been inconsistent, 
Accordingly, it is both fitting and necessary 
for us to undertake a comprehensive review 
looking toward modernization of Federal 
policies and programs in the field of water 
resources. We must do this with a full 
realization that the States, communities, and 
private citizens are vitally concerned with 
the policies and actions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

He then directed the committee to under- 
take an extensive review of all aspects of 
water-resources policy and to make its rec- 
ommendations for the strengthening, clari- 
fication, and modernization of these policies, 

The problems are so great and numerous 
that your organization, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Reclamation 
Association, the Joint Council of Engineers, 
the Materials Policy Commission, and the 
reports of both of the Hoover Commissions, 
and numerous recreation and wildlife organ- 
izations, have made recommendations for 
programs relating to the development and 
conservation of water resources. 

The most interesting thing to me in the 
study of the recommendations of all of these 
great national organizations is not how 
much they differ but how much they agree. 

The Government has not been idle in this 
field. We have dozens of reports of execu- 
tive agencies and congressional committees 
on various phases of the problem of water, 
and we have within recent years the report 
of the Presidential Water Resources Policy 
Commission in 1950, representing three great 
volumes of a careful and detailed study. 

There has been a period of years, now 
largely past, in which the big river-big dam 
conception has dominated our thinking, but 
no one now familiar with the field should 
minimize the great desirability of water con- 
servation on the land, of small storage resers 
voirs, of soil conservation and erosion pre- 
vention that are within the conception of 
the Small Watershed Act of 1954 and which 
are quite in contrast with the big river-big 
dam concept of the preceding period. And, 
yet, any fair appraisal of the field must recog- 
nize merits in both of these conceptions, 
each in their proper place, as a part of a 
unified whole. 

Everyone who has examined the field of 
Federal operations with reference to water 
has been impressed with the divergent pro- 
grams of the various Federal departments 
and the widely differing concepts that have 
motivated them. This is the first time that 
a committee has been established which 
brought together arcund the council table the 
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three great water-resources agencies of the 
Federal Government, that is, the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, ang 
the Department of Agriculture. 

I have been greatly honored by presiding 
over the deliberations of that committee, 
which, also has been supplemented on an 
ad hoc basis by the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
International Joint Commission, dealing 
with Canadian relationships, the Department 
of Justice, and other agencies from time to 
time. 

This is the first time that these agencies 
have been directed to sit down together 
and to evolve a rational and a practical 
policy, reasonably acceptable to all of the 
potentialities of all the agencies, wherever 
they were best suited to meet the practical 
conditions that arise. 

I need hardly point out to this group that 
there is no single uniform water policy, no 
magic formula relating to water resources 
which can be applied to all parts of the 
country at all times and in all places. The 
problems involve particular needs and uses 
of water which vary from State to State and 
region to region. In one place the prob- 
lem may be flood control; in another navi- 
gation; in another inadequate domestic sup- 
plies; in another inadequate agricultural 
supplies; and in still another stream pollu- 
tion. Frequently water needs and uses are 
in conflict with each other. The changing 
pattern of the economy of the regions, and 
shifts and growth of population, require flex- 
ibility in policy, so that the plans “may be 
adjusted to the realities of the economic 
requirements of an area. 

The conception, therefore, of utilizing 
those tools at hand best fitted to meet the 
need of the region or the area or the locality 
is a conception which I believe to be sound. 

I wish I could convey to you the thrill 
that comes from having the representatives 
of these great agencies sit about the council 
table, week after week, and month after 
month, discussing their mutual problems, 
the variations in their methods of apprais- 
ing, constructing, and evaluating projects, 
and witness the steady progress of logic and 
reason against long-standing practices. 


Many generalities become apparent in long- 
extended conferences of that nature. 

First, the greatest single weakness in the 
Federal Government's activities in the field 
of water resources development is the lack 
of cooperation and coordination of the Fed- 
eral agencies with each other and with the 

tates and local interests. This has been 
occasioned by the fact that the Federal in- 
terest in water resources development has 
been expressed in different laws empowering 
different agencies to pursue particular pro- 
grams for different purposes. There has 
been inadequate coordination of the pro- 
gram of one agency with that of another, and 
inadequate consultation with and considera- 
tion of the interests of the States, local com- 
munities, and individuals most vitally af- 
fected. 

Second, it is not practicable, and certainly 
not desirable, for the Federal Government 
alone to assume responsibility for the com- 
plete development of the Naticn’s water re- 
sources. This reasoning stems not only from 
the practical impossibility of assuming the 
financial burdens which such a policy would 
require, but also from the fact that such 
complete Federal assumption of responsibil- 
ity would tend to create local and regional 
dependence upon Federal action, to destroy 
individual and local initiative, to destroy 
the effectiveness of the Government of the 
States, and to work a profound and undesir- 
able change in our traditional plan of Gov- 
ernment. Lack of funds and regional rival- 
ries have delayed for years many meritorious 
projects in the expectation of Federal ac- 
tion which has not. been forthcoming. Such 
a pattern may be expected in the future if 
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complete reliance is placed upon Federal ac- 
tion. In some instances also there have 
peen serious delays in badly needed projects 
pecause Federal agencies were reluctant to 
aeree with local efforts to proceed. 

“rhird, it is believed that the principle of 
equal contribution for equal benefits received 
should be applied to the beneficiaries of ail 
Federal water-resources developments, al- 
though it is recognized that historically the 
programs of the Federal agencies have dif- 
fered widely as to the contribution required 
from the beneficiarics of such project.s 

This is, indeed, a touchy subject, because 
historically we have spent hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars over the years in the develop- 
ment of some types of water-protection 
projects in which the contributions of people 
directly benefited from them have been 
rather meager, or have differed widely. 

On the other hand, we have developed 
projects for the reclamation of land in the 
West in which the beneficiary of the project 
has been required to pay to the utmost extent 
of his ability, and we are now embarking 
under the program of the Small Watershed 
Act of agriculture upon a program which 
permits considerable flexibility by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the amount of contri- 
butions received from the direct beneficiaries. 

Distasteful though it may be to some of 
these groups, it is very difficult to see why 
the direct and identifiable beneficiaries of 
Federal activity in the development of water 
resources should not all pay equally in pro- 
portion to the benefits they receive, whether 
the land is irrigated, whetner it is drained, 
whether the water is stored for summer use, 
or whether it is protected from annual floods. 
In any case, simple equality of treatment to 
those immediately benefited would seem to 
indicate that they should all pay on an equal 
basis. 

Fourth, and last, we have a great contro- 
versy raging over those persons who feel that 
they have vested water rights—property 
rights—lawfully acquired under the laws of 
States, and those who believe that the Fed- 
eral Government has a superior right to all 
of the water in all of the streams of the 
United States. 

These constitute some of the fundamental 
observations that will necessarily occur to 
anyone who has the privilege of reviewing 
at close range the activities of the various 
Federal agencies. One problem of the com- 
mittee, therefore, was to correct as far as 
possible the disagreements and discrepancies 
between their programs, 

I should now point out to you that this 
is a Cabinet committce of an administra- 
tion which is in control of the executive 
branch. It is a committee primarily charged 
with practicable and attainable solutions to 
these problems and recommendations which 
are aS realistic as possible, and that, of course, 
includes the practical facts of life. 

It is possible from an idealistic and theo- 

revical standpoint to completely rearrange 
the Government of the United States to pick 
up bureaus here and functicns there and 
redistribute them into a pattern which one 
believes to be more efficient. But being 
realistic, one cannot overlook the fact that 
such major changes represent long years of 
legislative struggle, with the outcome con- 
tinuously in doubt. 
Therefore, the feeling of the President's 
dviscry Committee has been that if the 
arious Federal programs themselves could 
be brought to common understanding and 
could proceed upon a fixed and a uniform 
pattern, that achievement would be as great 
as it is reasonably possible to expect to 
achieve at the moment. 

With this general idea in mind, therefore, 
the committee has approached the numer- 
ous problems in the field of water resources 
development. No one realizes better than I 
thet the program laid out will be attacked 


{ id the left. 
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Because it is not exclusively a Federal pro- 
gram it will be condemned as an abnegation 
of what will be said to be “Federal respon- 
sibility.” On the other hand, because it does 
advocate some continuous Federal activity in 
this field, where other agencies by reason of 
physical, financial or legal complications are 
not able to proceed, it will probably be con- 
demned by those who would have the Fed- 
eral Government cease many of its activities 
in water resources. 

No program can be devised which will be 
satisfactory to the extreme views of many cf 
cur people. 

The committee has only undertaken to do 
that which it believes is sound, is reasonable, 
and is presently practicable. 

No approach to the problem is possible 
without being confronted immediately with 
the fact that in many cases the fundamental 
and basic physical facts have not been avail- 
able or have been ignored. 

We have cases in which the water supply 
available has been overestimated due to 
lack of adequate scientific information. We 
have a woeful lack of knowledge of our un- 
Gerground water supplies, with the result 
that in some cases we are pulling down un- 
derground water tables 20 times as fast as 
they are being replenished. 

We have cases in which we have built water 
projects dedicated to a single purpose, only 
to find that within what should have been 
the foreseeable future other uses and de- 
mands for the available water have proven to 
be more important than the uses devised iz 
the projects. 

We have cases in which substantial in- 
terests in water resources have been largely 
neglected or ignored for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a political ideology. 

Many of these arise from our lack of funda- 
mental basic data regarding our stream- 
fiows, our rainfall, our soil conditions, our 
hydrology, our meteorology, and other ele- 
ments which control the quantity, the 
usability and the desirability of water uses. 

For that reason, the first section of the 
report elaborates substantially upon the 
absolute necessity of increasing the appro- 
priations to the scientific agencies for the 
production, correlation, and evaluation of 
basic data. 

We have apparently collected tremendous 
volumes of physical facts, but we have not 
studied and correlated these facts into usable 
form. For example, only about one-third of 
the area of the United States and Alaska has 
been covered with adequate topographic 
maps. We have had fat years when appro- 
priations were adequate to carry forward this 
program. We have had lean years where, un- 
der the needs of economy, we have curtailed 
these scientific agencies and consequently 
have broken the continuity of our data col- 
lection, rendering much that has gone before 
unusable. 

The committee has recommended not only 
increased appropriations for the basic data 
agencies, the Weather Bureau, the Geological 
Survey, and the data coilection functions of 
other agencies, but it has recommended that 
whatever else Congress may do, that it adopt 
@ program of consistency so that the pro- 
gram may be fitted to the cloth year after 
year and consistently maintained regardless 
of the magnitude of the program. 

This is unspectacular. There are no votes 
in it, but it is a thing which appears of vital 
importance through the years ahead if we are 
to proced intelligently. This is section 1 
of the report. 

It should next be made clear that there is 
no one national water problem; that there 
are dozens of problems; and that they differ 
from State to State and from area to area, 
That a uniform national blueprint for water 
resources development is neither practicable 
nor desirable; and that each area must be 
considered in the light of its own present and 
anticipated problems which can only be 
solved by utilizing the best collective judg- 
ment possible as to what is most needed f 
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the river basin, the State, the region, and the 
Nation. 

For that reason, much of the time of the 
committe was spent upon the evolution of 
some organizational plan which would be 
adequately localized to give full scope to local 
needs, local initiative, and local conceptions, 
while at the same time being certain that it 
conformed to the general national welfare. 

Superficially, we have had some coordina- 
tion of activities in the past. Reports of one 
agency have been submitted to other agen- 
cies, to States, and local interests for com- 
ment, which would appear to have given 
them a voice in the determination of the 
ultimate plan. But it is believed that be- 
cause of the relatively short time permitted 
for comment by States and local groups 
(usually $0 days), the magnitude of the com- 
plex reports submitted, that too frequently 
the originating agency’s plans, motivated by 
a single or at most a limited objective, have 
been approved without consideration of other 
factors and other water uses necessary to full 
utilization of the resources. 

The committee felt that no plans can ulti- 
mately be the most efficient unless they have 
been participated in from the beginning by 
all of the various interested groups, and these 
include the groups interested in flood con- 
trol, in irrigation, in fish and wildlife, in rec- 
reation, in pollution, in land well-being, and 
others; and that only by sitting around the 
conference table as the plans and projects 
develop can all of these sometimes divergent 
interests be utilized to the maximum. 

For that reason, the committee recom- 
mends that at regional or river basin levels 
water resources committees should be estab- 
lished from time to time for such purposes 
and duration as required; that the President 
should appoint a permanent nonvoting chair- 
man of each committee; that in so doing, he 
should give consideration to individuals pro- 
posed by the governors of the participating 
States; and that the membership of the com- 
mittee should include representatives of each 
Federal department having water resources 
responsibilities and qualified representatives 
of each of the affected States appointed by 
the governors, all on an equal basis. 

Advisory participation by the Federal 
Power Commission and the Department of 
Justice on specific problems is recommended. 
The total! number of either Federal or State 
representatives is not regarded as material. 

The conflicts should be resolved by cooper- 
ation and not by voting strength, and both 
the Federal departments: and the States 
should recognize that permanent personnel 
is necessary to successful development of 
water projects. These watcr resources com- 
mittees should be the principal and continu- 
ing medium through which the various de- 
partments, State and Federal, coordinate re- 


s planning and development activities. 











commiittee should serve as the mech- 
anism through which the several agencies 
would prepare and publish joint plans for 
water resources development, and each come 
mittee should prepare and keep up to date 


a comprehensive plan which will best serve 






the region and the Nation in the develop- 
ment of water rescurces, giving effect to all 
of the various interests which may be 
concerned. 

So much for the organization at the grass 
roots, which we feel greatly broadens the 
scope of our investigation of water resou 
and greatly broadens the plans which will be 


evolved. It should go far to the 
extreme development of one aspect of water 
resources to the serious neglect of the others 
which has sometimes occurred 

The Chairman of these local resource com- 
mittees should at all times be guided by ths 
policies and procedures of the President and 
should be responsibie in general to the Co- 
ordinator of Water Resources, to which I will 
come in a moment. 


prevent 








+ 





As an intermediate step we suggest that 
there be made moye per 1ent the Inter- 
Agency Committee on Water Rescu 
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which consists of a representative of each 
and all of the affected departments having 
an interest in water, the representatives be- 
ing of not less than assistant secretarial rank 
to whom local disagreements over the im- 
portance of water resources may be referred 
by the local committees in the event of 
disagreement. 

I can tell you from experience that within 
the last 2 years there have been many 
serious disagreements regarding the relative 
importance of water users which have been 
successfully resolved by this Inter-Agency 
Committee. These conflicts have arisen quite 
normally and naturally. People interested 
in a single agency instinctively and quite 
properly see their agency and its purpose 
as the most important use for water, and yet 
divorced from the immediate problem, con- 
sidered at a subcabinet level, many of these 
disagreements actually tend to solve them- 
selves, decisions to be made and plans to 
proceed. 

The next step in the planning procedure 
is the committee’s suggestion that there 
should be established in the Executive Office 
of the President an office of Coordinator of 
Water Resources. The committee feels that 
the water problem is of sufficient importance 
to warrant definite presidential interest and 
guidance. 

It is suggested that this official be the per- 
manent chairman of the Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee; that he cooperate with the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Council of Economic 
Advisers; and that he set forth the criteria 
by which these projects may be judged, as 
well as working on long-range programs of 
water development. 

The appointment by the President of an 
officer specifically charged with responsibili- 
ties in the field of water resources develop- 
ment will give stature to a field that badly 
needs unification and guidance. 

The next section of the report deals with 
a matter about which this Chamber and most 
of the large organizations which have studied 
the water problem have recommended, the 
appointment by the President of a Board of 
Review through whose hands the plans for 
these projects should pass. 

It is recommended that this Board be 
chosen from leading engineers, economists 
and other experts in the resources field who 
have had no connection with the planning 
of the projects submitted to them and who 
can have no personal interest in the con- 
struction of the projects of what agency may 
be designated to build them. 

It is felt that this Board should evaluate 
in the light of policy enacted by Congress 
and criteria established by the Coordinator 
of Water Resources all the water resources 
reports proposing Federal participation, 
whether as builder or contributor. 

The resolutions of your organization and 
many others recommending the creation of 
such an impartial Board of Review have been 
based upon the same general thinking which 
I have discussed here, that is, to get the view- 
point of someone who is a little apart from 
the proposals of any particular agency. 

The next section (4) deals with the prob- 
lem of water rights. This is a subject on 
which, as many of you know, I can talk for 
an hour with little difficulty. I shall express 
t very briefly again tonight. 

The legal problems that grow out of water 
resources development are numerous and 
complex, from the riparian rights theory 
of many of the Eastern States, now modified 
somewhat, to the appropriation theory of 
the Western States, on over to the theory 
of Federal control of waters. These create 
legal complications as yet unsolved. 

The committee is much impressed with 
the belief of the landowners of the country 

that they have property rights in the waters 
adjacent or used on their lands, and in many 
Cases those property rights are as valuable 
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as the land itself, because without them the 
land is worthless. The report says, and I 
quote: 

“The principles which recognize water 
rights as property rights should be accepted. 
Determinations as to the disposition of water 
should recognize such rights.” 

These are fundamental statements, but 
the committee goes further and recom- 
mends that there be a joint Federal-State 
study of this problem of water rights to 
determine the relationship between the es- 
tablishment of property rights to water and 
the economic and social development of the 
Nation as it is projected into the future. 
It is believed that from such a study the 
rights of the respective parties may be clari- 
fied, and that as an outgrowth of it, legis- 
lation may be possible, regardless of the 
party in power, which will clarify this sub- 
ject about which there is so much contention. 

The committee recommends that the use 
of underground water is so closely related 
to surface land titles that regulations re- 
lating to it should remain a matter of State 
concern, but it points out definitely that 
the States in most cases have not taken any 
action with relation to underground waters; 
that there are excessive draw-downs in many 
places which will ultimately restrict agri- 
cultural and industrial growth; and that in 
other cases there are vast reservoirs of un- 
dGerground waters which might be put to 
better use if appropriate permission were 
given. 

The committee also believes that every 
encouragement should be given to the for- 
mation of interstate compacts, and that mat- 
ters so adjusted between the States and local 
peopie may be done more fairly than is 
possible by legislation, no matter how wise. 

In the next section (5) the committee 
makes a recommendation against any Fed- 
eral attempt on a nationwide basis to dic- 
tate priorities in water use, pointing out 
that the importance of the various needs 
differ so widely from area to area, and in 
some cases from State to State, that no unt- 
form pattern can or should be evolved if we 
are to make the maximum beneficial use 
of available water supplies. 

The next section (6) deals with the evalu- 
ation of water resources projects. The 
matter of the evaluation of these projects 
is largely a technical matter, and I doubt 
the advisability of discussing it in this type 
of an address, but let me say that the com- 
mittee feels that there has been far too wide 
a discrepancy between the Federal agen- 
cies in their methods of evaluation; that 
quite naturally, in many cases they have 
adopted an optimistic view; and that proj- 
ects evaluated by one agency would not meet 
adequate standards under the methods of 
another, and vice versa. 

The committee recommends that all costs 
be set up in the evaluation procedure ex- 
cept those of general investigation, which 
should at least be pointed out; that in the 
relative comparison of the merits of projects 
built between agencies or States or private 
individuals, to achieve comparable figures 
of any value, interest and taxes must be 
taken into account. 


It recommends that the evaluation period 
be the economic life of the project or not 
longer than 50 years. Whatever arguments 
may be made to the effect that the life of 
a project may be much more than 50 years, 
and that its benefits will extend far beyond 
that date, may appropriately be set forth 
in a supplement to the report but can hardly 
be considered as a basic justification of the 
project in view of what the committee be- 
lieves to be the impossibility of prognosti- 
cation of the value of any project more than 
50 years from now. We need only to look 
at the tremendous advances in agricultural 
production or the advances in the field of 
atomic energy which have occurred within 
our lifetime to make us feel insecure in 
prophecies beyond a 50-year period. 
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The committe is reluctant to recommend 
the use of secondary benefits as a primary 
justification for projects. There is no ques- 
tion that tremendous secondary benefits 
flow from many water resources projects; 
that sizable towns and cities have arisen 
which enhance the natural welfare and 
which will contribute greatly in increaseq 
income taxes, and soon. On the other hand, 
in many cases similar secondary benefits 
would arise from the expenditure of equal 
sums of money in completely different Fed- 
eral activities, and the committee feels, 
therefore, that while it is appropriate that 
estimated secondary benefits be shown in 
the report, they not be used as a primary 
benefit to enhance the payout of a project, 
recognizing fully, however, that in many 
cases they will do so and that individual 
projects must be considered on their merits. 

The next section (7) goes to the author- 
ization of projects, and much may be said 
on that point. The Corps of Engineers can- 
not even investigate a project without con- 
gressional authorization. The Interior De- 
partment has authority, under some circum- 
stances, to authorize its own projects, a 
practice which the present administration 
has refused to do. Agriculture, under the 
Watershed Acts, has authority of self-au- 
thorization, subject to congressional dis- 
proval. The committee recommends that all 
of these be unified, and that none of the 
agencies proceed without congressional au- 
thorization. 

This brings me to the last section on par- 
ticipation in costs. This, I realize as well 
as you, is a section about which there will 
be much disagreement. If water resources 
projects generated benefits that were all pri- 
marily of national significance, with only 
incidental direct benefits to particular indi- 
viduals and communities, then perhaps the 
cooperative principle of cost sharing might 
not be appropriate, but this is not gen- 
erally the case. Will any of us dispute the 
fact that the major share of the direct bene- 
fits of these projects accrue to particular 
individuals and particular communities and 
that a substantial portion of the indirect 
benefits accrue to particular areas? Many of 
them, of course, have a long-run benefit to 
the total economy of the Nation which pro- 
vide justification for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s bearing some share of the cost. 

The principle of cost sharing ought not be 
limited to projects constructed by the Fed- 
eral Government. It should also apply to 
projects constructed by non-Federal inter- 
ests. The committee states its belief that 
when the States and their agencies con- 
struct projects contributing to Federal func- 
ions or which protect Federal interests, the 
Federal Government should pay those costs 
just the same as the reverse is true when 
the Federal Government constructs the proj- 
ect. 

Here again is a field in which it is not 
possible to lay down mathematical formulae. 
The Committee states that identifiable ben- 
eficiaries should pay an appropriate share 
of the cost of the projects. In most cases 
it would facilitate the construction of the 
projects if they paid more than they now 
do. The Committee also suggests that sub- 
stantial portions of the non-Federal share 
might be appropriately collected on the 
basis of equitable assessment, spread over 
the area in which these benefits occur, and 
that in any event responsibility for sharing 
the cost of maintenance and operation of 
Federal projects should be shared by the 
beneficiaries of the projects. 


The Committee believes that the cost of 
providing vendible products in these re- 
sources developments should be repaid in 
full by the sale of the products or services, 
and that all of the Federal agencies should 
adopt a uniform approach to cost-sharing, 
s0 that the division of the costs between the 
Federal interests and non-Federal interests 
will be uniform and, therefore, not permit 
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project sponsors to go “shopping around” 
petween Federal agencies. The Committee 
deals specifically with particular problems 
in the field of cost-sharing, which I will not 
take time to discuss. 

There are numerous special problems 
which simply do not fit into a uniform pat- 
tern. One of these is the use of electric 
revenues from Federal hydroelectric projects 
to pay a part of the cost of reclamation of 
adjacent land. This theory is well recog- 
nized by numerous precedents over a long 
neriod of years. 

Admittedly, the reclamation and utiliza- 
tion of land—providing homes, a means of 
livelihood and a stable type of living—is a 
highly desirable national objective. Ad- 
mittedly also, the use of power revenues for 
the reclamation of land offers possibility of 
its extension to an undue point. It should 
be pointed out that the utilization of excess 
revenues from hydroelectric projects for the 
development of other projects which are in 
no way related to the project from which 
the revenues come, boils down to being 
merely the operation of a business by the 
Government to make a profit, to have some 
money with which to do something else. 

Thus stated, there are probably few peo- 
ple who would endorse the principle. Stated 
the other way, however, the land and the 
power generated by falling water in a river 
yalley are closely related. We are merely 
giving the water a double duty, that of irri- 
gating the land and, in the course of its 
flowing to the land, of getting revenues which 
help pay the over-all cost. Stated that way, 
few people will object. 

The Committee has in substance pointed 
this out and contents itself merely with 
calling attention to the point to which we 
could be led by the unwarranted extension 
of the theory. 

For the same reason and because of the 
vast national benefits which accrue to the 
economic life of the Nation, the Committee 
has recommended that the provision of in- 
terest-free money for irrigation be con- 
tinued, limiting it, of course, to the family- 
sized farm, but suggesting that we need a 
new definition of that elusive term. 

The Committee closes its report by rec- 
commending Federal participation in non- 
Federal projects built by the States and their 
agencies. There are many cases in which a 
relatively small Federal payment, propor- 
tioned to the Federal benefits received, will 
enable the States and their agencies to con- 
struct equally meritorious projects. We 
must remember that throughout the coun- 
try there are many State and local public 
agencies which through sound operation 
have established credit ratings that enable 
them to borrow money and finance projects 
substantially as cheaply, and in some cases 
fully as cheaply, as the Federal Government 
itself, 

There seems little reason why all of the 
pewer and authority that go with the con- 
trol of a great universal natural resource 
like water should be concentrated in the city 
of Washington. If it were so, the financial 
burden would become intolerable. The po- 
litical power that goes with such centraliza- 
tion in itself is a fearful thing, and the lack 
of local control of local resources and situa- 
tions is greatly to be regretted. 

After all is said and done, the people who 
live in the region, who live close to these 
projects, are the ones primarily affected. It 
is their lives and their children and their 
future economic success which depend upon 
the wise management of this resource called 
water. The more plainly, therefore, their 
voice may be heard, so long as it is not inimi- 
cal to the national interests, the more con- 
tented people, and the better government we 
will have. 

President Eisenhower expressed it well in 
&® campaign speech in which he said that 
these resources might much better be con- 
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trolled by the people who live near them 
and depend on them than by any long-haired 
bureaucrat behind a desk in Washington. 

This report is in keeping with that general 
philosophy. 

I should repeat that no report can gain 
universal acceptance because of the greatly 
conflicting interests of various groups of our 
people, but we have made progress, at least, 
in bringing together on a somewhat uniform 
basis the Federal activities. We believe this 
is a great step forward. We believe it is the 
most presently practicable step. There are 
doubtless many more to be taken before we 
achieve our goal of the maximum utilization 
of all of our water resources. 





Labor-Management Relations in the 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most remarkable labor-manage- 
ment relationships has been achieved by 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. The labor-management relationship 
in this company has been so successful 
that it has attracted attention far be- 
yond the boundaries of the State of Min- 
nesota. Last week, a special series of 
articles appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News. I am proud to invite the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to them. They 
relate, of course, to the great increase in 
the productivity of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Co. and its outstanding rec- 
ord of labor-management relationship. 
The headline of one of the articles is 
“Company and Union Team Up for Suc- 
cess.” Mr. President, let me say this is 
a standard to which many others could 
well rally. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily News of February 8, 
1956 | 
COMPANY AND UNION TEAM UP FoR SUCCESS— 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL PLAN INCREASES 
OvurputT, CuTs WASTE 
(By Robert M. Lewin) 

MINNEAPOLIS.—There’s a company and a 
union up here that get along like friends. No 
strike in the 14 years the union has been in 
the plant. 

High wages (from profits) average $1.85 to 
$1.90 an hour. 

Fifteen months ago the company, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., and the 
union agreed on a plan to increase produc- 
tion and decrease waste. 

Gerry E. Morse, 47, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
vice president of employee relations, said 
Wednesday: 

“The program definitely was a factor in our 
company winning new contracts. 

“It also has contributed definitely to the 
success of the company because the success 
has stabilized employment and given us the 
power to raise wages.” 

Minneapolis-Honeywell is Minnesota’s larg- 
est industrial employer, with 12,000 em- 
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ployees in three major plants and 20 other 
manufacturing and warehousing units here. 

Robert I. Wishart, 42, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Honeywell Local 1145, rep- 
resenting 7,271 production-maintenance em- 
ployees here (50 percent of them women), 
says: 

“The union-company cooperative program, 
called POP—Plan Our Progress—has been a 
very significant factor in providing jobs, rais- 
ing wages, increasing productivity, and im- 
proving working conditions.” 

Wishart emphasizes that “no union is 
worth its salt that loses jobs for its members 
by a stupid position on quality and quantity 
of production.” 

In one department, when the program 
went into effect October 3, 1954, productivity 
of the workers was 40 percent of the company 
standard. 

Wishart called the workers together, lec- 
tured them, ordered union stewards and com- 
mitteemen to get after laggards. 

He declared: 

“Pegging [limiting] production is loafing. 
We are unalterably opposed to pegging pro- 
auction. The union will not stand behind 
anybody guilty of it.” 

The company said that production today 
has risen to 86 percent. The rate in that 
department is $2.29 an hour. 

In another department productivity was 72 
percent of standard in 1953, when the com- 
pany and union saw the need to tackle the 
problem. 

The company said that production in the 
department was pushed to 88.1 percent when 
the cooperative program began. 

Today, the company added, productivity is 
93.7 percent. 

The hourly wage in that department is 
$2.06. 

Wishart emphasizes that the program has 
contributed substantially to— 

Reemployment of 518 (out of 662) unior 
members who were on layoff when the pro- 
gram was “kicked off.” 

A general 7-cent-an-hour pay raise Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955, and another 7 cents Decem- 
ber 15, 1955, plus fringe benefits. 

In addition, both increases were accom- 
panied by adjustments of wage inequities 
ranging up to 26 cents an hour for certain 
workers. 

The second 7-cent increase was effective 
December 15, 1955, though the contract did 
not expire until February 1 this year. 

H. Skidmore Olsen, 36, company director of 
industrial relations, and Stanley J. Nelson, 
41, factory manager, agree that the program 
has been ‘‘a demonstration of union-manage- 
ment cooperation.” 





[From the Chicago Daily News of February 9, 
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Laror Lraper ACITA 4 
New STYLE UNIONIST STIRS UP MEMBERS TO 
WorK HARDER 





(By Robert M. Lewin) 
MINNEAPOLIS.—A union chief here is stir 
ring up his membership to work harder for 
the boss. 
The 1 ader told his union Thursday: 
ver negotiated a wage increase 
company that made no profit.” 





labor leader, Robert I. Wishart, 42, 
sized that his union’s cooperation with 
mployer has paid off in job protection, 





higher wages, and better working conditions. 
he’s stirring up his member- 


he Minneapolis-Honey- 


That’s why 
ship, local 1145, at 
well Regulator Co. 

Local 1145 is an affiliate of the industrial 
union section of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell is the largest in- 
dustrial employer in Minnesota, with 7,271 
local 1145 members on the payroll. 

Wishart wants the whole community to 
know how beneficial labor-management co- 
operation can be for all. 
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Gerry E. Morse, 47, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
vice president in charge of employee rela- 
tions, calls the union’s cooperation one of 
the most valuable things we have. 

The cooperative program—called POP, Plan 
Our Progress—has operated effectively for 
Minneapolis-Honeywell and local 1145 since 
it began October 3, 1954. 

Though the company and union get along 
like friends under the program, friends some- 
times disagree. 

Between October 1, 1954, and October 1, 
1955, virtually the first year’s operation of 
the plan, the union filed 222 written griev- 
ances against the company. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell records show that 
all except 48 were settled at the various com- 
pany-union stages of conferences. 

The 48 had to be submitted for decision 
by the arbitrator, Prof. Nathan P. Feinsinger, 
of the University of Wisconsin Law School, 

In the year before the program, October 1, 
1953, to October 1, 1954, there were 293 writ- 
ten grievances. 

Forty of them went the whole route, to 
arbitration and Feinsinger. 

“No one at Honeywell is expected, nor does 
local 1145 advocate or support a policy where 
people are going to be driven beyond a fair 
day’s work,’ says Wishart. 

Wishart has asked the company for meet- 
ings to expand and intensify the cooperative 
program. 

He says: 

“It should be borne in mind that the 
fundamentals of the program are based upon 
team play * * * teamwork between the of- 
ficers of the union and the company * * * 
teamwork to eliminate misunderstandings, 
grievances, and log jams in production * * * 
teamwork to eliminate scrap and evils that 
cut down on production, profits, wage in- 
creases, and jobs.” 

What kind of man is this rare type of labor 
leader? 

He’s the second of the four Minneapolis- 
born Wishart brothers. 

His older brother, Arthur W., 44, has a 
doctor of philosophy degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and is president of the 
Knox Glass Co., with headquarters in Knox, 
Pa., and 3,000 employees. 

Brother William, 40, is a surveyor for Hen- 
nepin County, Minn., and brother Edward, 
28, is a Minneapolis policeman, 

“IT didn’t go to the university,” explains 
Bob. “I got married instead.” 

He is a medium to thickly built man with 
wavy light-brown hair and a wisp of mus- 
tache. 

His office in a downtown Minneapolis union 
building is cramped. 

When he talks he goes through a routine 
of speaking, puffing on a fat cigar, and then 
sipping cofiee from a plastic cup. 

The union pays Wishart $165 a week and 
reimburses him for expenses actually in- 
curred in work for local 1145. 


“Guys in the shop earn more than I do, 
with their overtime,” he adds. 

But Wishart cares more about his mem- 
bership than about himself. 





Gas Probe Too Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editoriat 
entitled “Probe is a Bit Late on Gas 
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Bill Charges,” which was published in 
the Atlanta Constitution of February 8, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Prose Is a Bit LATE ON GAS BILL CHARGES 


The United States Senate voted yesterday 
to investigate an “‘alleged improper attempt” 
to influence the vote of Senator Francis 
Case, Republican of South Dakota, on the 
natural gas bill. The attempt involved an 
offer of $2,500 to the Senator’s campaign 
fund. How many other Senators were in- 
fluenced the same way? 

The probe comes a little late. The Sen- 
ate already had passed by a vote of 53-38 
the measure to remove Federal price regula- 
tion from natural gas producers. Spear- 
headed by Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, Dem- 
ocrat of Texas, the bill went through on 
schedule even after Senator CasE had made 
his accusations, 

By all means the charges should be in- 
vestigated. Few times, if ever in history, 
has a lobby so blanketed the country. The 
big oil companies, who stand to profit most 
from this bill, have been quite frank about 
it. They want gas production unregulated 
and have waged a persistent battle dating 
back for years. One such bill was vetoed 
by President Truman. 

The ultimate cost to consumers has been 
estimated at hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Opponents call it a bigger giveaway than 
tidelands oil. 

Georgians are grateful to Senator RUSSELL, 
who voted against the bill, and to Senator 
GEorGE, who paired against it. 

Meanwhile, another Presidential veto is 
in order, although doubtful. 





Address by Mr. Alexander Purdon, Ex- 
ecutive Director, the Committee of 
American Steamship Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an outstand- 
ing speech made by Mr. Alexander Pur- 
don, executive director, the Committee 
of American Steamship Lines, before the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Propeller Club on 
January 11, 1956. 

In particular, I call the attention of all 
Members of the Senate to the section of 
Mr. Purdon’s remarks dealing with the 
effect of the cargo preference law upon 
he disposal of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. To my way of thinking, Mr. 
Purdon has clearly, fairly, and objec- 
tively discussed this very important 
problem. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppRESS BY ALEXANDER PURDON, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, THE COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN 
STEAMSHIP LINES, BEFORE THE MINNEAPOLIS= 
St. PauL PROPELLER CLUB, JANUARY il, 1956 
Gentlemen, I am grateful for the oppor- 

tunity to meet with you this afternoon. I 

work in Washington, D. C., where the com- 

petition to be heard is exceeded on occasion 
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only by the difficulty of being understood, 
Therefore, I particularly appreciate the 
chance to lay down my weapons, loosen my 
armor, and relax in a totally friendly camp, 

On the other hand, a challenge still re. 
mains—and that is to arrest the attention 
of an audience as well informed on my sub- 
ject as this one is. Nevertheless, you may be 
interested in some personal views regarding 
recent shipping developments, something of 
its future, and a singularly important legis- 
lative problem that it will soon face. 

Several factors directly or indirectly af- 
fecting shipping have combined in the past 
year to justify a favorable outlook for the 
industry. Some of these factors include in- 
creased world trade; new developments in 
propulsion; improved public relations; better 
acceptance in Congress; new and improved 
ship design; the emergence on a long range 
ship replacement program; and rising popu- 
lation and consumer demand. 

These factors offer encouraging indications 
that our merchant marine may be entering 
a newera. It may very well be that just as 
the United States has achieved a position 
of world leadership, so may its merchant ma- 
rine recapture within a reasonable period of 
time its former title as the world’s ranking 
merchant fleet. 

Certainly the most significant element in- 
fluencing shipping during the last year was 
the continuing surge in foreign trade. Pros- 
perity at home and abroad pushed our com- 
mercial exports over the $14 billion mark—a 
jump of more than 10 percent over their 1954 
value. These totals exclude military-aid. 

American imports, meanwhile, totaled $11.5 
billion last year, or 9 percent more than the 
year before. Prospects are that this upward 
trend will continue during 1956, although 
perhaps not at the same rate. This, of 
course, depends on a continuation of the cur- 
rent domestic business activity—but that, 
according to most business indexes and most 
economists, shows no signs of flagging. 

Foreign trade will get another boost this 
year from the administration’s request that 
we continue our huge overseas aid program. 

But our merchant marine 1s still carrying 
far less United States trade than was envi- 
sioned by the Merchant Marine Act that is 
20 years old this year. American-flag ships 
carry but 25 percent of our total foreign 
trade; half that intended by the act. 

The other side of the coin, of course, is the 
room for growth in shipping, shipbuilding, 
and allied industries. This jis a particularly 
exciting opportunity when you consider the 
seemingly limitless capacity of this country 
to produce more and more. Our dynamic, 
expanding economy must continue to seek 
fresh and growing markets for accelerating 
industrial and _ agricultural production. 
Shipping will benefit from this search—as 
will our manufacturers and farmers profit 
from shipping’s continuing trade develop- 
ment programs. 

Naturally enough, any discussion of foreign 
trade in this part of the country invites 
speculation on the St. Lawrence seaway and 
what the impact may be of adding 8,300 miles 
of deep-water coastline to the United States. 
Members of the Committee of American 
Steamship Lines that will be affected by the 
seaway are actively studying its traffic poten- 
tial, the most suitable type ships for the 
route, and whether or not the great things 
anticipated so soon from the seaway may 
have been exaggerated. 

While there is considerable opinion that 
it may be 1970 before the full benefits of the 
seaway are realized, there is no doubt but 
that they will be substantial ones even 
though they will probably bring about eco- 
nomic dislocations in other areas of the 
country. 

The seaway has already stirred activity in 
many communities along its route. They 
have undertaken studies and financing ar- 
rangements leading to harbor improvements 
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and the expansion of dock and warehouse 
facilities. 

Chicago, for istance, has issued $24 million 
worth of bonds to help develop a first-class 
port. And in Duluth, according to a recent 
Associated Press report, the original uneasi- 
ness about the seaway has given way to gen- 
eral enthusiasm. Some have even called the 
city a natural gateway to the entire West. 

One Great Lakes shipping operator is al- 
ready inquiring after an operating subsidy 
into the lakes. At the same time, the Mari- 
time Administration is studying whether an 
essential trade route can be established 
through the seaway into the lakes. 

Heartening progress can be seen, too, in 
new designs to keep shipping abreast of the 
erowing. need for more efficient forms of 
transportation and distribution. The roll- 
on, roll-off ship-construction program, for 
instance, could potentially revitalize our de- 
pressed coastwise and intercoastal trade by 
reducing cargo-handling costs. 

You have undoubtedly heard of the pro- 
jected group of ore-oil ships for year-round 
use. They would carry ore during the ice- 
free season and, after freezeup, take to the 
open sea as tankers. This development will 
be of particular interest to the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee if, 
as expected, it discusses during this session 
our ability to meet our ore import require- 
ments. It is thought by some that too large 
a proportion of United States bound ore is 
being carried on foreign ships. 

Encouraging technical advances are being 
made in other areas, too; most notably in 
efforts to increase the effectiveness of our Re- 
serve Fleet. Gas turbines have been de- 
veloped for use in Liberty ships; geared 
diesels have been installed in another Lib- 
erty; and a controllable pitch propeller will 
be provided still another. These and other 
experiments on the workhorses of World 
War II promise not only to increase the value 
of the Government’s investment in these 
ships but, as with all research, to produce 
supplementary developments for the benefit 
of the entire shipping industry. It may be 
that they will enable America to capture the 
lead in the field of marine propulsion, as 
we did when the United States won the blue 
ribbon on the Atlantic. 

Joint efforts of industry and Government 
have resulted in an improved congressional 
understanding of the need for a modern, 
effective merchant marine. Continuing eval- 
uation of the industry’s public relations ef- 
forts also indicate increased public recognie 
tion of our merchant fleet’s contributions, 
But there is certainly no indication that this 
is the time to reduce our efforts to explain to 
Congress and the public the vital commer- 
cial and defense aspects of merchant ship- 
ping. 

Presently, for example, confusion and mis- 
understanding surround the Cargo Prefer- 
ence Act—also called the 50-50 law. There 
is little doubt but that this law will come 
under severe attack early in this session of 
Congress. There is an urgent need for ener- 
getic missionary work in explaining the true 
facts of this law to the American people. 
I am confident that when the facts about 
50-50 are known and when its provisions can 
be examined unbefogged by distortion, mis- 
understanding and misstatement, the merits 
of 50-50 will become self-evident and its 
critics will be converted or silenced. 

I would hope that each of you here will 
contribute in whatever way you can to the 
defense of this law. Because of its impor- 
tance to our industry, I would like to discuss 
it in some detail. 

As you know, the Cargo Preference Act, or 
50-50, provides that when our country sends 
aid or other Government financed cargoes 
overseas, 50 percent of those cargoes must go 
in American ships—if they are available at 
reasonable rates. 


Greatest opposition to this bill has cen- 
tered on its applicability to Public Law 480, 
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also known as the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act. Under Public 
Law 480, the Government was authorized in 
1954 to dispose of $700 million worth of farm 
surpluses over a 3-year period—providing 
that these goods are above normal com- 
mercial requirements. 

On nine separate occasions since 1948, 
Congress wrote the 50-50 provision into sim- 
ilar programs. The Cargo Preference Act 
of 1954 simply made it unnecessary to repeat 
this procedure each time a similar program 
was authorized. 

Why, then, the sudden hostility to 50-50? 
And what was its source? 

As might be expected by those familiar 
with the competitive shipping industry, op- 
position to 50-50 is encouraged by foreign 
shipowners. Their objective in attacking 
50-50 remains clear and unvarnished. They 
would like to carry every pound of cargo they 
can get into their holds. You cannot blame 
them for that. Understandably enough, 
they were most unhappy when the 50-50 
provision was made, as it should have always 
been, a permanent feature of our national 
maritime policy. 

I can understand the motives and ambi- 
tions of the foreign shipowners, even if I 
don’t agree with them. I admire many 
things they do and acknowledge their 
splendid contributions to the security and 
commerce of the free world. Moreover, I 
can appreciate their governments’ depend- 
ence on their maritime industries. I just 
wish they would acknowledge our Nation’s 
dependence on our merchant marine. 

Our oversas competitors have practiced 
international politics far too long to risk a 
bold, frontal assault on one of our country’s 
laws. They chose, rather, to divide, confuse 
and conquer. By threatening to refuse to 
purchase surplus commodities shipped under 
Public Law 480 unless they were granted the 
right to use their own vessels, they deliber- 
ately encouraged the fear that the 50-50 law 
was impeding the disposal of farm sur- 
pluses. This, they planned, would turn the 
American farmer and the surplus-conscious 
public against the American merchant ma- 
rine and the 50-50 principle. 

Actually, of course, our foreign friends are 
playing for far bigger stakes than merely 
the right to carry the United States surpluses 
they import themselves. Those cargoes are 
insignificant compared to United States sur- 
plus shipments to other countries that do not 
have merchant fleets. It is this enormous 
third country trade that foreign shipown- 
ers covetdespite the United States mer- 
chant marine’s willingness to share it with 
them 50-50. 

Here are some of the arguments our for- 
eign competitors have encouraged in seeking 
the defeat of 50-50. Here, too, are the facts. 

It is charged, for instance, that 50-50 has 
impeded the disposal of farm surpluses under 
title I of Public Law 480. 

The facts are that two-thirds of the $700 
million authorized for surplus disposal dur- 
ing the 3 year program was exhausted in the 
first year and the authorization was more 
than d®ubled to $1.5 billion. We supported 
that increase. 

Opponents of 50-50 have also charged that 
it should not apply to surplus commodities 
because transactions under these programs 
are normal commercial movements to which 
60-50 was not intended to apply. 

The facts are that 50-50 does not apply to 
normal commercial transactions. As you 
well know, foreign shipowners compete 
freely for our commercial foreign trade. 
But they can scarcely call movements under 
Public Law 480 “normal” transactions. By 
definition, a surplus commodity under Pub- 
lic Law 480 is one “in excess of anticipated 
exports for dollars.” In other words, to be 
eligible under the program, transactions 
must be beyond those that would normally 
take place in day-to-day commercial trade. 
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In addition, these transactions are be- 
tween governments, although commercial 
channels may be used. Uncle Sam as the 
seller is not interested in making a profit. 
As a matter of fact, the sales are made, al- 
most without exception, at losses that must 
be borne by the American taxpayer. 

Moreover, prices are supposed to be set, not 
by commercial standards, but at levels that 
will not disturb prevailing world market 
rates. 

Finally, transactions under this program 
cannot be called normal because the United 
States not only accepts payment in noncon- 
vertible currencies, but has been either giv- 
ing back or loaning back from 60 to 70 per- 
cent of the foreign currencies received. 

These are terms that would be completely 
unacceptable in any truly normal com- 
mercial transaction. 

Opponents have also attacked 50-50 by 
charging that it increases the cost of farm 
surpluses to purchasing countries. 

The facts are that when cargo is carried 
in United States-flag ships, the dollar cost of 
ocean transportation is financed by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The importing 
country pays, in local currency, only the 
freight-rate prevailing in the world market. 
Its cost for ocean transportation, therefore, 
is the same whether its own ships or United 
States ships are used. 

Fifty-fifty opponents also charge that this 
law reduces the amount of total surplus sales 
that can be made under appropriated funds. 

The facts are that the freight rate differ- 
ential attributable to 50-50 is just slightly 
over $2 million out of a total program au- 
thorization to date of more than $468 
million. 

This added cost is small when compared 
with the total losses absorbed by the Amer- 
ican taxpayer when the commodities them- 
selves are sold below their acquisition cost. 

This is basically a tramp rate differential 
and will be correspondingly reduced as the 
program advances because a higher propor- 
tion of commodities scheduled under future 
programs will be carried by liners than be- 
fore. The differential will drop because of 
the little recognized fact that American 
berth-line operators almost invariably ship 
at the same rate as foreign berth lines as a 
result of the international freight rate con- 
ference system. In a number of instances, 
in fact, American liner rates have been not 
only less than American tramp rates, but 
also less than foreign tramp rates. 

There have also been claims that 50-50 re- 
quires the American farmer to bear the bur- 
den of supporting the American merchant 
marine so far as Public Law 480 sales are 
concerned. 

The facts are that the American farmer 
is benefiting 100 percent from Public Law 
480 sales—as are farm equipment manufac- 
turers, railroads, truckers, warehouse opera- 
tors, and others. But the merchant marine 
asks only that it be permitted to participate 
50 percent from these Government-generated 
sales. 

Essentially, then, those are the arguments 
that have been raised against 50-50—and 
there, too, are the facts that destroy them. 

Any dispassionate consideration of the 
shipping business, it seems to me, would 
clearly reveal the basic mutual interests of 
American shipping and American farming. 

With farm products 20 percent of our 
total exports, it is clear that the ship operator 
needs the farmer. 

The farmer’s reliance on an adequate 
American merchant marine should be 
equally apparent. Only such a fleet can 
guarantee him access to world markets and 
sources of supply. Neither could be assured 
if foreign maritime powers were to domi- 
nate our trade. 

Farmers perhaps forget that the merchant 
marine lives on foreign trade. Its worldwide 
network of agents and representatives are 
constantly at work for both American indus- 
try and agriculture seeking new outlets for 
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our exports and new sources of vital raw 
materials. 

Conscious of the need to accelerate the dis- 
posal of surpluses, the maritime industry re- 
cently formed a special farm export commit- 
tee to work with farm groups in redoubling 
the efforts of the shipping industry in its 
constant search for new and bigger markets 
for American farm products. 

Let me remind you that foreign flags carry 
75 percent of our total foreign trade. So it 
is somewhat difficult to sympathize with, 
even if we understand, their spirited efforts 
to increase this percentage. 

Nor are we impressed by arguments that 
permitting foreign powers to carry more of 
our trade would increase their collar earning 
capacity, enabling them to purchase more of 
our goods. Even staff studies presented as 
background for the so-called Randall Report 
stated, “It is fair to conclude that major con- 
cessions on our merchant shipping objectives 
would be required to produce relatively smail 
increases in net receipts of dollars on ship- 
ping account by all foreign nations.” Since 
our maritime objectives are modest, to begin 
with, major concessions would be impossible, 
end so another anti-50-50 argument is 
cropped in its tracks. 

All in all, then, the 50—50 law is a fair and 
reasonable one. It is particularly fair to the 
American taxpayer. Subsidies for our mer- 
chant marine, inevitable because of our high- 
er standard of living and higher operating 
costs, have limited value if our fleet is idle. 
The more business it does, the less subsidy 
it requires. 

Though the retention of 50-50 is upper- 
most in the list of shipping-industry prob- 
lems, it faces others almost as important. 

One, ever with us, is how to replace our 
older ships with new ones that currently cost 
four times as much, yet have little greater 
earning capacity. 

Another continuing industry objective is 
how to increase the use that American busi- 
nessmen make of their own merchant ma- 
rine. 

Adequate appropriations and stable Gov- 
ernment and congressional maritime policies 
are always an important consideration. 

Despite these admitted problems, the 
American merchant marine is, on balance, a 
healthy industry and certainly what the Wall 
Street crowd would call a “growth situation,” 
despite statistics which indicate a shrinkage 
in the number of vessels in our active fleet. 

As America’s dynamic economy continues 
to expand, breaking production records and 
acreage yields year after year, its reliance on 
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foreign trade to absorb these excess products 
will increase proportionately. As foreign 
trade becomes of increasing concern to our 
national economy the merchant ine will 
inevitably profit not only throug creased 





cargoes but through greater recognition and 
and industry. 


Eupport by both Government 





Our American merchant marine may be 
entering a new Golden an, and it 
will, if the reasonable objec ur mari- 
time policy are understood az ted by 


he public and our Government. 

As the President said in his state of th 
Union message—‘The vista 
b? ght ” 





Gas Bonanza Now in Sight 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


"YT 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
OF 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

uesday, February 14, 1956 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Ricorp an editorial 


ILLINOIS 
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entitled “Gas Bonanza Now in Sight,” 
published in the Detroit News of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1956. 

There being no ovjection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Gas BONANZA Now IN SIGHT 


It is the conviction of this newspaper that 
the purpose and effect of the Harris-Fulbright 
bill now passed by the Senate is to place nat- 
ural gas consumers at the mercy of an 
unregulated monopoly. 

By monopoly we do not mean a conspiracy 
actionable under the antitrust laws. We 
mean simply a situation denying to con- 
sumers of a bulk commodity the price pro- 
tection normally afforded by competition. 

The production of gas in the oil fields is 
as inevitably a monopoly as is its distribution 
to the consumer, and equally a proper sub- 
ject of public regulation. If the bill now 
becomes law, that statement will have its 
testing. So will the bill's provision by which 
the Federal Power Commission may require 
pipeline companies to pay a “reasonable mar- 
ket vaiue’”’ for gas. 

It is our conviction that in an application 
Genying the regulatory body the usual cri- 
teria of reasonableness the phrase quoted is 
meaningless. The market price will go up. 
It may not go up spectacularly, because the 
producers will know that at the outset the 
public will be watching. But in time it will 
creep upward toward the multi-million- 
dollar addition to consumer costs forecast by 
opponents of the legislation. 

Does anyone believe the oil and gas indus- 
try’s investment in promoting this bill was 
made for any other purpose? The invest- 
ment was not confined to the $100 bills of- 
fered by one naive servant of the industry’s 
interests, nor to the reputed outlay of a 
million or so for lobbying incidentals. The 
extent of the investment is to be measured 
in years of patient nursing of political ambi- 
tions, of timely assistance to political causes 
in cash or kind. It was thus that, when 
the chips were down, a bipartisan majority 
of Congress could be delivered for this bill 
offensive to millions of consumer-voters. 
The ability to deliver these majorities is as 
disillusioning as any aspect of the whole 
episode. 


Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE CF TEE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in ad- 
vance of consideration by the Senate of 
the farm bill, I think it is of interest to 
Members of the Senate to review the edi- 
torial comment from newspapers 
throughout the country on the various 
phases of the proposed legislation. 

In the Baltimore Sun cf February 12, 
an editorial was published entitled ‘Re- 
peating the Crazy Vote for High-Level 
Price Supports.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

REPEATING THE Crazy VOTE FOR HIGH-LEVEL 
PRICE SUPPORTS 

The crazy vote putting high-level rigid 
price supports back into the farm bill has 
now heen repeated by the Senate Agriculture 
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Committee. Tacked onto the administra. 
tion’s soil-bank measure, the effect is like 
launching a battleship without any bottom, 
The battleship would sink at once, and so 
will a soil-bank scheme tied onto a high- 
level support program. The reason is that 
the soil-bank scheme aims to end present 
surpluses, while the high-level, fixed-price 
support program is what piled up the sur- 
pluses to begin with, and it would pile up 
more surpluses in the future. 


But there is still a good deal of fight and of 
hope in the congressional defenders of the 
fiexible-support plan with which the ad- 
ministration has managed to replace the old 
high-level scheme. For one thing, the high- 
level supports were beaten down in 1954 
after the same Senate Agriculture Committee 
had voted for them 9 to 6. The vote this 
time is 8 to 7. 

For another thing, backers of flexibility 
have a formidable argument in the behavior 
of dairy prices since April 1, 1954. That was 
when Secretary Benson junked high-level 
support prices in the dairy business as the 
one way to keep from getting buried alive in 
a surplus of butter, cheese, and powdered 
milk overwhelmingly beyond the market de- 
mand and the storage capacities of the Gov- 
ernment warehouses. 

In 1955, for instance, dairy farmers took 
in around $4 a hundredweight on milk, which 
was just about what they did in 1954. But 
they sold considerably more milk in 1955 
and their overall cash receipts were above 
those of 1954. Prospects now are for even 
better income in 1956. And, most impor- 
tant of all, the surplus is melting away. In 
butter, cheddar cheese, and nonfat dry milk 
the on-hand supply in Government keeping 
is the smallest in over 2 years. 


Logic, in other words, simple common- 
sense logic, indicates that when the price- 
support scheme is keyed flexibly to the mar- 
ket, supply will adjust more sensitively to 
demand, present surplus will ebb and new 
surplus will not appear. The flexible price 
support thus aids and abets the soil-bank 
scheme for reducing production by reducing 
acreage. On the other hand, a surplus-re- 
ducing program tied to a surplus-producing 
program is as crazy as the battleship with- 
out a bottom. That view will be heard on 
the floor of both Houses and it should in 
the end prevail. 





Efforts of Wcodrow Wilson in Behalf of 
World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
a member of the Wocdrow Wilson Cen- 
tennial Celebration Commission, which 
was established by the Congress, I have 
been highly gratified by the success of 
our efforts to make the world more con- 
scious in these critical times of the ideals 
and philosophy of our great former 
President. 

Wilson’s efforts on behalf of world 
peace have been recalled and com- 
mended by many prominent persons who 
have made public statements in connec- 
tion with the opening of the centennial 
year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD 
three of these statements. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Cu1na Envoy Describes LEAGUR AS U. N 
MoDEL 


Ambassador Wellington Koo, of China, 

delegate to the Paris Peace Conference of 
1919 and a member of the Commissoin which 
drafted the league covenant, remembered 
President Wilson’s contribution to the 
eague: 
“In Paris it was my privilege to be a mem. 
ber of the League of Nations Commission 
of the Peace Conference in 1919, which 
drafted the league covenant. Mr. Wilson's 
contribution to this work was prodigious. 
He personally presented the first basic text 
and put forward with a surprising readiness 
many specific suggestions and solutions for 
difficulties; he also kept the debates on the 
highest level and efficiency. The resultant 
document has well been called the first con- 
stitution of the world’s nations. 

“It was given life and great extension dur- 
ing the league’s 20 active years between world 
wars, and it truly became the direct pre- 
cursor and model for the charter of the 
United Nations. Its phrasing was much sim- 
pler and embodied only 26 articles in com- 
parison with the 111 in the charter, but the 
basic principles remain very much those 
which President Wilson presented to the 
Paris Peace Conference $6 years ago. As he 
has been deservedly inscribed in Geneva as 
‘founder’ of the League of Nations so he has 
a direct lineal share in the birth of the 
United Nations. 

“In the discussions of the Shantung ques- 
tion at the conference at which I partici- 
pated, President Wilson’s sympathies were 
evidently with China. He wanted to do what 
was just and right. The settlement which 
he finally urged China to accept was not 
what he himself liked but was a compromise 
reached with the Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, who sat with him 
and leaned on the side of Japan. He believed 
it was the best that China could get at the 
conference, but he felt confident that the 
League of Nations, after its establishment, 
would, if appealed to by China, give careful 
consideration to her case and make adjust- 
ments for whatever injustices there might 
be. His faith in the projected world organi- 
zation was unbounded and he looked to its 
impending emergence as an achievement of 
primary importance for the whole world. 

“I wish that the Peace Conference had 
seen fit to respond fully to Chinese pleas 
for international justice but I was deeply 
impressed by President Wilson's broad vision 
and high ideals in his outlook and in his 
desire to serve humanity and the interests 
of his own country. 

“It is an honor indeed to salute him in 
his centennial year.” 





WILSON IDEALISM STILL INSPIRES EUROPE— 
EDEN 

Prime Minister of Great Britain, Sir An- 
thony Eden, said: 

“We remember Woodrow Wilson for his 
decisive contribution to victory in the First 
World War and for the mark which his ideal- 
ism left on international society. He helped 
to shape world events in his time. His writ- 
ings and his speeches still bring inspiration. 
His influence on his contemporaries both in 
Europe and in the United States spread far 
and wide; it still endures.” 





LEAGUE IS MONUMENT, SAYS LAST PRESIDENT 


Dr. Carl J. Hambro, President of the Lower 
House of the Norwegian Parliament, a dele- 
gate to the Paris Peace Conference of World 
War I, and the last President of the League 
of Nations, said: 
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“The name of President Wilson will go 
down in history as one of the greatest names 
of the 20th century. It is a tragedy for all 
nations that his ideas for a peaceful recon- 
struction of the world did not meet with 
full support in his own country and so could 
not be politically realized. But the League 
of Nations and what the League accom- 
plished—thereby making possible the organ- 
ization of the United Nations—will be the 
permanent monument over his vision.” 





Oil and Gas Lobby Scores a Coup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Oil Lobby Scores a Record 
Coup,” which was published in the 
Denver Post of February 8, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: ; 

Ot, LOBBY SCORES A RECORD CouP 


The oil industry, which has grown fat on 
special tax concessions not granted to most 
businesses, has emerged as a dominant influ- 
ence in American political life. 

Passage by the United States Senate of the 
Harris-Fulbright bill, to permit the jacking 
up of wellhead prices for natural gas, is the 
crowning achievement of a group of com- 
panies and individuals which has learned to 
use its wealth to bend government to do its 
bidding. 

Purpose of the bill is to make !t impossible 
for the Government to regulate gas prices so 
they will yield ony ‘just and reasonable” re- 
turns to the gas producers, most of whom are 
oil companies. 

A vote for the Harris-Fulbright bill was a 
vote against “just and reasonable” returns 
and in favor of returns limited only by the 
estimate of the gas producers of how much 
the market will bear. 

Passage of the bill is more than a “gives 
away.” It is the greatest victory special in- 
terest lobbyists ever won in Washington, 
where the voice of the people is heard but 
faintly these days. 

The significance of this accomplishment 
must not be underestimated. It is, in effect, 
a counterrevolution against the principle, es- 
tablished many years ago, that public utili- 
ties should be regulated in the public inter- 
est. 

The railroads would like to be free for 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission but, with all their wealth and in- 
fluence, they continue to be under regula- 
tion. 

The giant and rapidly growing trucking 
industry frets under Government regula- 
tion but has been unable to extricate itself, 
Electric and telephone companies, with assets 
running into the billions of dollars, cannot 
hope to influence enough votes to get them- 
selves exempted from regulation, 

Gas pipeline companies and gas distribut- 
ing companies cannot charge rates which give 
them more than “just and reasonable” 
profits. ‘ 

Only the gas producers, among all the in-« 
dustries which have been subject to regula- 
tion, have been able to persuade a legislative 
body to give them Immunity from “just and 
reasonable” charges. 
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No other special interest group could have 
hoped to win such a valuable concession. 

Of course, the oil industry has been in 
training for this victory for a long time. In 
oil- and gas-producing States, the industry 
has been up to its ears in politics for years. 
It has supported political candidates who 

re themselves in the oil and gas business. 

It has cultivated other candidates. It has 
obligated some public officials by making 
contributions to their campaigns. In States 
such as Texas, Oklahoma, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico the industry has promoted the idea 
that its prosperity is synonymous with State 
prosperity . 

The result has been a feeling among many 
Senators and Representatives that they 
would be committing political suicide if they 
failed to vote for special privileges for oil 
and gas—“to keep the industry strong.” 

The dominant position the industry has 
attained in States where it is most active 
has given it the margin of votes it needed to 
free itself of Federal regulation on the basis 
of “just and reasonable” returns, 

“ * ° * * 

The phenomenal power of the oll lobby 
cuts across party lines. It also cuts across 
State lines as evidenced by the effort of a 
Nebraska oll attorney to contribute $2,500 to 
the campaign fund of a South Dakota 
Senator. 

Some Members of Cogress are deeply dis- 
turbed by the power of the oil lobby to dic- 
tate legislation. Senator HENNINGS, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, would like to investigate 
the lobby’s use of funds and influence but 
he is not likely to get far. 

Senate leaders, both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic, want to limit any inquiry to the 
case of the Nebraska attorney. HENNINGS 
could find himself the most unpopular man 
among his colieagues if he began digging 
actively into all oil industry connections 
with Members of Congress. 

Effects of the Harris-Fulbright bill will be 
immediate. 

Among the first to feel its results will be 
consumers of the Detroit area. Those con- 
sumers recently won a decision in the United 
States circuit court of appeals that a multi- 
million-dollar rate increase which the Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipeline Co. wanted to make 
was illegal because the increase did not take 
into account the question of whether the 





Passage of the Harris-Fulbright bill cuts 
the ground out from under the protest of the 
consumers, because, under the bill, the yard- 
stick of just and reasonable profits no longer 
has to be applied. 

Similarly, the passage of the bill dooms 
any hope Denver and Colorado consume 
may have had of using the just and re 
able yardstick to trim down a multi-millione 









dollar rate increase which Colorado Inter- 
state Gas Co. put into effect a year ago, 
subject to possible re ds if the rate were 
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Results of Questionnaire Mailed to Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


. Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a tabula- 
tion of the votes I have received from 
the State of Iowa in response to my 
annual questionnaire. 

On January 14, I mailed 41,886 ques- 
tionnaires to the people of Iowa. I dis- 
tributed similar questionnaires in the 
First Congressional District of Iowa for 
5 years and this is my second statewide 
distribution. 

The only statement accompanying the 
questionnaire was a letter printed there- 
on as follows: 

JANuARY 14, 1956. 

DeaR FRIEND: The following questions are 
based primarily on President Eisenhower's 
message to the 2d session of the 84th Con- 
gress on the state of the Union, and his spe- 
cial message to Congress on agriculture. I 
am sending this questionnaire to every 20th 
householder of Iowa—both town and coun- 
try. (I have used rural directories for each 
county, and all city directories. For towns 
without householder directories, I have used 
every telephone directory obtainable.) 

In order to help us tabulate the returns, 
please check your answers but do not add any 
comments on this side. Use the back of this 
sheet for your comments if you wish. Your 
individual opinions will be kept strictly con- 
fidential. 

I am also distributing yellow sample copies 
to other persons for their information re- 
garding the poll we are taking. These yel- 
low copies will not be tabulated but replies 
to them will be highly valued by me. 

This questionnaire gives Iowa householders 
the opportunity to join together without re- 
gard to party affiliation in stating their views 
on the issues covered in the questionnaire. 
I plan to summarize and present to Congress 
the returns received during the next 4 weeks. 
Undoubtedly Congress will consider this 
summary as the prevailing view of Iowa on 
these issues. Later on I will send a copy 
of my report to each person to whom ques- 
tionnaires and sample copies have been 
mailed. I hope my report will be of interest. 

We have received a total of 6,393 re- 
plies which are included in the tabula- 
tion. This return of 15.26 percent is un- 
usually high for this type of poll. When 
I first started these polls, Dr. George 
Gallup predicted returns of 8 to 19 per- 
cent. 

The occupations listed by 
ing were as follows: 


Farmer 
Labor 


y those reply 


8 
2 


Professional a al SS re 
White collar 
Miscellaneous 

Yellow sample copies were distributed 
freely and we received 5,588 sample-copy 
replies which are not included in our 
tabulation. 

This year brought the largest number 
of good discussions I have ever received 
in response to my questionnaire. These 
special discussions are always of utmost 
value. 
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QGuestionnaires— Tabulation of total vote 


general foreign policy? 
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There being no objection, the tabulation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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made of my questionnaire. The source 
and substance of the questionnaire grew 
out of my analysis of the President’s re- 
ports and messages to Congress, and I 
developed my method of distribution of 
it after consultation with Dr. George 
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Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest cor- 
respondence, and the most unreserved com- 
munication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
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But a representative’s unbiased opinion, 
his mature judgment, his enlightened con- 
science, he ought not to sacrifice to any 
man, or to any set of men living. These he 
does not derive from your pleasure—no, 
nor from the law and the Constitution. They 
are a trust from providence, for the abuse of 


their opinions high respect; their business 
unremitting attention. It is his duty to 
sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, his satis- 
factions, to theirs—and above all, ever, and 
in all cases, to prefer their interest to his own. 


which he is deeply answerable. Your repre- 
sentative owes you, not his industry only, 
but his Judgment; and he betrays, instead 
of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion. 


Gallup. The purpose of the question- 
naire is best described in the words of 
Edmund Burke, 18th-century British 
statesman, as follows: 


Total vote of the questionnaire by occupations 
ee en ee eae ea een Anan lls <imcicsinlninscoeneidioccenshconininaesondiiaais 
Farmer Labor Business | Professional White collar Ppbinceliesoons 


No | Yes N 


Yes | No 


No 


1, Do you approve President Eisenhower’s general foreign policy? 
. Do you favor continuing foreign military aid? 

3. Do you favor continuing foreign cconomie aid for another year? 

Do you favor putting foreign economic aid on a new long-te (> footing? __- 

. [Funds spent to date on atomic and hydrogen bombs have been primarily for 
their military use.) Do you approve additional expenditures by our Federal 
Gove rmme nt to develop and apply atomic and hydrogen energy to peaeful | 
purpos ses? 

. Do you approve the tr: insfe r of unused immigr: 
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ition quotas to countries whose 
1, 097 
. Do you favor basing immigration quotas on the percentage of the various na 
tional groups in the United St: tes according to the 1950 census instead of the 
1920 census, which is used now? 

[The Organization for Trade Cooperation is proposed to administer the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to which the United States is a party.] Do 
you favor United States membership in the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion provided it is strictly an administrative agency without power to control 
United States tariff polic 

Do you favor the following amendment to the United States Constitution: ‘‘No 
treaty or other internationa: agreement shall = itself be law within the United 
States, nor shall it enlarge the power of the Congress to enact law’’? 

. Do you ‘approve the “soil bank” plan which will give farmers ne aotiable cer- 
tifieates for surplus commodities in exchange for taking already allotted 
acres out of crop aoe and A agp w ill share costs of establishing and 
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390 
366 
5 Ses you approve pric e. supports ie cor n to all comes on 8 basis comparable 
with other feed grains in lieu of acreage allotments? Ree er arenes oe a 
3. Do you approve selling surplus farm commodities to “unfriendly ” natio 
. Do you approve sales of surplus farm commodities in domestic markets at prices 
lower than presently requir ed, namely, 105 percent of the support price plus 
carrying charges 326 
5, Do you approve permitting farmers to raise and feed wheat outside their quotas? - 77 ,37 2 7 2 380; 22 
3. Do you approve supports at the highest Jevels, that will not encourage the 
accumulation of new surpluses, for farm commodities on which price supports 
are discretionary with the Secretary of Agriculture? 
. Do you approve limiting the amount of price support loans to any one individual 
or farming unit? 
. Do you approve 4 rural development program to help low-income farm com- 
munities by attracting new industries to these areas?.......-..--------------- 
. Do you fe avor exe mption fror n F ¢ de vrai gasoline ti x, the gasoline used on farms?- 
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21, When the F oder ul budget is ‘bal: inced do ee reduc ine of the Federal debt 
before reducing taxes? 
22, Do you favor an increase in postal rates to meet postal Department deficit and 
to provide better post-office buildings and equipment where needed? 
23, Do you approve a 40,009-mile interstate highway system over a period of 10 years 
at an estimated Feder: ul cost of $25 billion, if it requires an increase in F ederal 
highway-user taxes? 
. Do you approve direct Federal grants to States to help build schools?_.. 
25. Do you favor requiring registration of union pe nsion and welfare funds and dis- 
closure of financial transactions involving them? 
Do you favor extending minimum-wage-law coverage to retail, chain-store, hotel, 
and service employees?..........-- 
. Do you favor private insurance for. losses duo to natura! disasters such as ‘floods, 
tidal waves, hurricanes, earthquakes, ete., with the Federal Government sub- 
sidizing private companies for excessive losses on insurance issued by them?_-_. 
. Do you favor direct Federal insurance covering losses caused by natural disasters, 
provided such insurance is sold on & commission basis by private individuals 
or firms? 
29. Do you approve extending social security old as ge insurance to all groups: of 
workers not presently covered by social security insurance or some equivalent 
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; Do you: approve making women eligible for old age insurance benefits at 62 yes ars 
of age instead of 65 years, and disabled persons at 50 years of age instead of 65 
years, if such changes require ine reased OASI assessments? -_-.--- 
Do you favor the use of a food-stamp plan or some equivale nt pl: in to enable 
needy people to eat more meat when meat is in excess supply? 
Do you favor the Federal Government’s reinsuring privately run voluntary 
hospitalization and surgical insurance plans? 
33. Do you favor Federal expenditures for research activiti¢ 
tutes of Health, and for research and teaching facilities of not 1-F a re 7 institu- 
tion Ss? . 
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36. Please check the 6 issues you think mos t important tods Ly. 
(a) Government spending 
(>) Balancing the budget 
(c) Reduction of debt of Federal Government 
(d) Taxation. 
(e) i 
(f) 
(9) 
(h) Labor saliehs 
(i) Defense and war preparedness 
(j) Maintaining peace 
(:) American foreign policy 
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Veto the Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, since 
the debate on the Harris-Fulbright bill 
began, and since its passage by the Sen- 
ate, there has been an increasing tide of 
editorial opinion from responsible papers 
in many parts of the country, first urging 
the defeat and now the veto of this bill. 

For the information of Members of 
Congress and of leaders of other 
branches of our Government, I ask unan- 
ijmous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
from the Washington Post for February 
8, 1956, entitled ‘“‘Veto the Gas Bill.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

VETO THE GAS BILL 

When the Senate heard the alarm it closed 
its eyes and ran recklessly into the danger 
zone. This seems to be the best explana- 
tion that can be made of the 53-38 vote for 
the natural-gas bill while the use of cam- 
paign contributions to influence senatorial 
opinion in regard to the bill was awaiting 
investigation. We can understand the re- 
luctance of Majority Leader JOHNSON and 
other sponsors of the bill to allow Senator 
CaAsE’s disclosures to upset a vote that had 
previously been scheduled. But their adher- 
ence to routine in the face of a grave chal- 
lenge to the Senate’s integrity does them no 
credit. If either the investigation launched 
yesterday by Senator HENNINGs’ Privileges 
and Elections Subcommittee or that to be 
undertaken by the select committee ap- 
proved by the Senate shows that gas com- 
panies have undertaken to finance the cam- 
paigns of Senators favoring the bill, the Sen- 
ate will be in a sorry predicament, indeed. 

Already the evidence is very unfavorable. 
John M., Neff, Nebraska lawyer, who last year 
registered as a lobbyist for the Superior Oil 
Co., has admitted contributing 25 $100 bills 
to Senator Case’s campaign fund. Mr. Neff 
also admits his interest in the gas bill, and 
he has lobbied with the Senators from Ne- 
braska in behalf of the bill. The generous 
Mr. Neff makes much of the fact that no 
strings were attached to his contribution to 
Senator Case’s campaign, but every lobbyist 
worth his salt knows that special favors con- 
nected with a campaign, even if they are 
not very subtle, are more likely to be effective 
than outright bribes. 

Certainly the facts as now known justified 
Senator Case in refusing the contribution 
and in reporting the incident to the Senate. 
If it is true that enactment of the bill will 
increase the natural gas companies’ take 
from consumers by $600 million a year and 
enhance the estimated value of gas reserves 
by $12 billion, even the most extravagant 
campaign contributions would be mere 
chicken feed. The public will not be satis- 
fied until the flow of gas money into sena- 
torial campaign funds, if any, has been fully 
exposed. Because of the limitations laid 
upon the select committee, the Hennings 
subcommittee is in much the best position 
to conduct this inquiry, and we hope that 
it will have full cooperation from everyone 
who has information bearing on the sub- 
ject. In order to do justice to the inquiry, 
the subcommittee should be authorized to 
hire eminent counsel who would have a free 
hand in digging out the facts. The situa- 
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tion calls for an investigator of the integrity 
and skill of the late Justice Owen J. Rob- 
erts who made his reputation by probing 
into the Teapot Dome scandal. 

Meanwhile, the President ought to veto 
the bill. It is not the President’s business 
to save the Senate from the embarrassment 
that may result from its vote on this bill. 
But there is ample ground for a veto in 

he provisions of the bill itself. Though it 
is a very complicated measure, the overrid- 
ing fact is that it would mean less regula- 
tion over the price of natural gas and there- 
fore less protection for the public. 

Supporters of the bill may he expected 
to urge White House approval on the ground 
that it would ease governmental restraints 
on private industry. But in the case of 
natural monopolies, such as the gas indus- 
try, the need for regulation is undisputably 
clear. The question here is whether that 
regulation should be complete and effective 
or incomplete and ineffective. It is no time 
to be retreating from tight controls over 
monopolies supplying essential public serv- 
ice. In any circumstances, a Presidential 
veto would protect the interests of consum- 
ers, and if it is shown that passage of the 
bill was tainted by the use of gas-lobby 
money, a veto would become imperative. 


American Aid in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
entitled “Burma Hanging on Commu- 
nist Abyss—Will United States Help?” 
written by John Cowles, president of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, who has 
just returned from a month in Asia. It 
is a thought-provcking article, and 
should be read by ail. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BurRMA HANGING ON COMMUNIST ABYSS—WILL 
UNITED STATES HELP? 
(By John Cowles) 

In Rangoon, Burma, a few weeks ago, I had 
the feeling that tragedy impended, that un- 
less the United States rapidly finds means 
of getting American dollars and American 
technicians into Burma, then rubles and Rus- 
sian technicians might soon take over one 
more important Southeast Asian country. 

Burma is a weak, neutral, politically ado- 
lescent, geographically exposed, but strate- 
gically important nation of nearly 20 million 
people to which the United States is cur- 
rently giving no financial support. 

An expenditure of perhaps $15 million 
a year for 4 or 5 years by the United States 
for economic aid might prevent the Bamboo 
Curtain of Asian communism from enclos- 
ing it and sealing it off from a continued 
exchange with the free world of people, prod- 
ucts, and ideas. 

Burma has hundreds of miles of common 
frontier with Red China, and Burma wants 
both from philosophical conviction and from 
expediency, to keep neutral as between the 
United States and Red China. 

BURMA WANTS TO KEEP INDEPENDENCE 

Burma does not want to go Communist. 
She wants to retain her independence. She 
fears, however, that if she should sign any 
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kind of military pact with the United States, 
which she has no intention of doing. China 
might use that as a pretext for invasion 
and occupation. 

Burma does not want even to accept dollar 
gifts from the United States for fear that 
that might jeopardize her position of neu- 
trality. Burma wants to sell rice, her prin. 
pal article of export, to get the foreign ex. 
change she needs to develop her economy. 

But the United States, which has huge 
surpluses of wheat and rice of its own, not 
only is uninterested in buying Burmese rice 
but has actually been depriving Burma of 
its normal markets by selling, or dumping, 
American rice and wheat in Japan, India, 
South Korea, Indochina, etc. 

Burma wants American technicians. 
wants to improve the docks at Rangoon; 
wants new locomotives and freight cars 
the railroad that runs to Mandalay; 
wants more diesel engines, a cement plant, a 
small tire factory to use the rubber she grows, 
and a small paper mill in which she can 
convert her bamboo pulp. 

Eut Burma does not want to accept char- 
ity from America, or aline herself with West- 
ern capitalism. She wants to keep independ- 
ent and scrupulously neutral in the cold war, 

SOVIET OFFERS TO BUY BURMESE RICE 


Russia has now offered to buy all of Bur. 
ma’s rice surplus at world market prices 
and supply the industrial machinery that 
Burma wants. Of course, the Russians add, 
that would involve their sending Russian 
technicians to Burma to maintain the equip- 
ment and train Burmese workers. . 

Currently the only important American 
assistance to Burma stems from the Ford 
Foundation. It finances, among other things, 
a technological school near Rangoon where 
young Burmese are trained in carpentry and 
mechanics and engineering and electronics, 
It is operated by a handful of Americans, 
selected by the Dunwoody Institute of Min- 
neapolis, who inconspicuously guide Bur- 
mese teachers in the training of the students, 

The Russians are now offering to build a 
much larger technological school in Ran- 
goon. 

One member of the Burmese Cabinet told 
me he deeply feared that this would really be 
a training school for Communists and a cen- 
ter for revolutionary subversion. 

“If we could only sell the United States 
some rice,” he said passionately, “we wouldn't 
need to sell Russia our rice and take Russian 
industrial equipment and Russian techni- 
cians in payment.” 

Burma’s situation illustrates the bank- 
ruptcy of the political philosophy of those 
Americans who take the position that ‘those 
who are not with us are against us; therefore 
we should help only those nations that are 
Our military allies.” 

WE MUST KEEP NEUTRALS OUT OF RED CAMP 


The important thing for us to do in Asia 
is not to press solely for more military pacts, 
or to make threats against the Russian and 
the Chinese, but to try to prevent presently 
neutralist nations from being surreptitiously 
taken over by the Communists, 

Burma has many problems. The central 
government is not yet in firm control of the 
whole nation. Rebels and bandits hide in 
the jungles and hills and periodically emerge 
to pillage villagers and disrupt economic life. 

Half a dozen separate bands of armed 
groups, numbering in the thousands, still 
defy the central government. They are so- 
called White Flag or Stalinist Communists; 
Red Flag or Trotskyite Communists; Karen 
Christians, who dislike Buddhist rule and 
want their part of Burma made a separate 
nation; two different hill tribes, the Shans 
and the Kachins, who want their independ- 
ence, or use it as an excuse for robbery and 
lawlessness; and lastly some remnants of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist Chinese forces 
which fied to Burma when Chiang left the 
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mainland, who have refused offers to be 
transported to Formosa, and who live largely 
by pillage. 

“The situation is, however, much better 
then a year ago. The rebels, including Com- 
munists, are surrendering in increasing 
numbers. 

I saw many inmates of a “rebahilitation 
camp” doing construction work. After they 
have been taught a trade they are released. 

As an illustration of Burma’s neutrality 
between the Communist and free worlds, 
consider this: 

At the ceremonial parade, which I was 
fortunate enough to witness, marking the 
eighth anniversary of Burma’s independence 
from Great Britain, one of the honored 
guests, who received a high Government 
decoration, was Sir Hubert Rance, the last 
British governor who ruled Burma as a 
colony. 

(Incidentally, can any American imagine 
the United States giving the representative 
of King George III an American decoration 
of honor just 8 years after we won our in- 
dependence from England?) 

WIDOW OF REVOLUTION LEADER WAS HONORED 


Also in the reviewing stand as an honored 
guest was Mme. Sun Yat-sen, widow of the 
Chinese revolutionary leader and herself now 
a member of an important government coms 
mittee in Red China. 

The President of Burma in his speech 
made it crystal clear that Burma was neu- 
tral between the two great power blocs whose 
representatives were seated near him. 

That evening, I attended a dinner of the 
faculty of Rangoon university, where U Nu, 
the able, idealistic, and democratic Prime 
Minister of Burma spoke. 

A small, hard core of disciplined Commu- 
nists in the student body at the university 
is urging other students not to study, tell- 
ing them that a general strike will be called 
at the time the spring examinations are 
given, and every student will be promoted 
without examination. 

Although U Nu did not mention the word 
“Communist,” he exhorted the faculty not 
to promote students who refused to take 
their examinations and not to submit to 
what he called mobocracy. 

Afterward, two faculty members who had 
received part of their education in America 
and who are pro-Western, told me they 
feared this impending student strike would 
be tied to a general strike planned for the 
time of the Burmese election, which will pre- 
sumably be held in late March or April. They 
expressed apprehension that despite U Nu, 
Rangoon university might be taken over by 
the Communists just as has happened in 
Singapore, where the Communists now con- 
trol both the faculty and the student body. 


CAN’T AMERICA TRY TO SAVE BURMA? 


When one sees at first hand a country like 
Burma, a country of gay, friendly people, 
politically naive and pitifully unprepared for 
self-government but equally determined to 
have it, teetering on the abyss of commu- 
nism, one wonders can’t America try to save 
it? 

It is true that we already have more wheat 
and rice than Agricultural Secretary Benson 
knows what to do with. 

But would it not be wise for us to buy 
$10 million dollars worth of Burmese rice, 
or even teakwood, so that Burma could get 
American technicians and American ma- 
chinery instead of Russian? 

It is true that Burma sold supplies to Red 
China while the fighting was going on in 
Southeast Asia. That technically makes 
Burma ineligible for American aid. (The 


Burmese viewed the Indochina war simply 
as anticolonial uprising against the French. 
Their opinion on the Korean war is less 
clear.) 
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Perhaps Burma will slide under Commu- 
nist rule whatever we do. 

But, at least, if we gave Burma aid we 
would have the satisfaction of knowing that 
we were giving to a relatively honest govern- 
ment. Informed people, Americans, British 
and Asians alike, say there is much less gov- 
ernmental corruption in Burma than in al- 
most any country in the Far East, and our 
dollars would not go for the enrichment of 
a few dishonest officials. So, regardless of 
legal technicalities, regardless of mathe- 
matical odds, can America afford not to see 
that Burma gets some economic aid? 

Our doing it might save 20 million more 
people from becoming Communist serfs. 





Producer’s Gas Bill Means Consumer 
Price Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled ‘‘The Senate and Your Gas Bill,” 
which was published in the Kansas City 
Star of February 8, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE SENATE AND Your GAS BILL 


The United States Senate has voted to 
lift price regulation of natural gas at the 
point of production. This is bad news for 
the consuming public and good news for the 
producers — especially the big producers. 
Here was a conflict of interests in which 
elements of principle could be argued on 
both sides. And the Senate has lined up on 
the side of the producers. 

But now—hbarring a Presidential veto—we 
shall see who was right and who was wrong. 
Basically, the Fulbright-Harris bill removes 
Federal control from the price of natural 
gas at the wellhead. But from this issue 
that appears deceptively simple have come 
diametrically opposed claims and predictions 
of doom. Proponents declared that without 
the bill development would be discouraged 
and prices would skyrocket; that gas would 
be limited to use in the producing States. 
Opponents argued that the bill would remove 
effective controls in interstate commerce and 
bring enormous cost increases to the domes- 
tic customer and industrial user alike. 

The Kansas City area may learn who was 
right sooner than we would wish. The Cities 
Service rate case before the Federal Power 
Commission in Washington has been delayed 
pending the outcome of the Senate action. 
If the bill becomes law, much of the city’s 
argument against current increases will be 
wiped out. 

Despite protestations that they had the 
long-range interests of the consumers at 
heart, there can be little doubt that this 
was a producers’ bill. Aside from the prin- 
ciple of Federal control, it embodies several 
lucrative gimmicks that could cost the con- 
sumer dearly. Not least among these is the 
reasonable-market-price clause which would 
become mandatory. That formula allows a 
company which produces cheap gas as a by= 
product of oil operations to base rates on 
the market price instead of costs. The same 
applies to reserves bought years ago when gas 
was cheap. 
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The matter now stands as a continuing 


problem for the future. The possible in- 
crease in the price of gas over the next few 
years is tremendous. If the consumer must 
measure the cost in billions of dollars, then 
the consumer may rebel. In that event pro- 
ducers may find themselves under far more 
stringent controls than were removed by the 
Fulbright measure. 





Freedom: A Two-Way Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an edi- 
torial from the February 8, 1956, edition 
of the International Woodworker en- 
titled “Freedom: A Two-Way Street.” 

The International Woodworker is the 
official publication of the International 
Woodworkers of America, a large and ex- 
tensive trade union of the hard-working 
men who log and saw the timber which 
furnishes the material for much of our 
industrial progress in America. The 
editorial deals with the basic importance, 
particularly to members of the labor 
movement, of protecting such basic free- 
doms as freedom of the press. The au- 
thor of the editorial, I understand, is Mr. 
Bruce A. Bishop, editor of the Interna- 
tional Woodworker. Although Mr. 
Bishop probably does not agree with the 
editorial policies of many of the daily 
newspapers of America, he correctly be- 
lieves it vital to America that their free- 
dom of expression be vigilantly pre- 
served. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
FREEDOM: A TWO-WAY STREET 


The recent investigation of the New York 
Times by the Senate Committee headed by 
Senator James EASTLAND, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi, is a profoundly disturbing thing. 

We have not always agreed with the 
Times—nor do we expect to. We are of 
the opinion that the Times often presents 
the big-business, antilabor view on certain 
questions of the day, and expect that they 
will continue to render this point of view 
in the future. 

However, the basic question is not whether 
we agree or disagree with this newspaper. 

The inside kernel of this issue is: Was 
the investigation of the Times by a Senate 
committee a proper thing for a branch of 
our Government to do? 

We definitely think not. 

Freedom of the press—and that includes the 
freedom to criticize, to disagree, and as Sen- 
ators LEHMAN and NEUBERGER said on the 
Senate floor on January 12, “to criticize even 
when it is wrongful,’ should never be tam- 
pered with. As Thomas Jefferson said—‘no 
government ought to be without censors; 
and where the press is free, no one ever 
will.” 

The Eastland committee went after the 
New York Times during an alleged hunt for 
Communists. The fact that Senator East- 
LAND’s investigators chose the Times was 
indicative of their intent to embarrass that 
newspaper. If this is not so, then why, in 
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the words of Senator NEuBERGER, did that 
committee “look for Communists or ex-Com- 
munists specifically among newspaper em- 
ployees at all, any more than specifically 
among lawyers or farmers or nurses or musi- 
cians?” 

Actually, Senator EASTLAND was interested 
in an attack on the New York Times because 
of the solid position it has taken on the 
Supreme Court decision and the antics of 
race baiters like himself—and certainly not 
because he—or anyone else—thought that 
the Times was Communist dominated or 
influenced. 

Dick NEUBERGER pretty well summed it up 
when he said in a letter to your editcer— 
“When one paper can be singled out for in- 
vestigation, a dangerous precedent has been 
created. Perhaps some future Senate com- 
mittee will promote its own bias by inves- 
tigating certain papers for private-utility 
influence, or trade-union influence or bank- 
ing domination—or any other alleged in- 
fluences.” 

Both Senator NEuBERGER and Senator LEH- 
MAN pointed out that they have suffered 
plenty from partisan attack and partial re- 
porting on the part of the Nation’s news- 
papers, but both strongly supported the 
right of the newspapers to do this. 

As Senator NEUBERGER pointed out, “If sup- 
port for the rights and liberties of our free 
press were to be granted only on a basis of 
reciprocity, no Senator would have less rea- 
son than I to make the speech I am making 
today.” 

Thus, by citing the record that saw only 
8 out of 21 daily newspapers backing him in 
Oregon during the 1954 election, NEUBERGER 
demonstrated that he did not have any ax 
to grind and clearly established himself as 
a worthy supporter of a free and untram- 
meled press. 

We, of the labor movement, can do no 
less. We must exert ourselves just as much 
to protect the freedom of our enemies as we 
do our friends. 

Our big problem is to carry on a continu- 
ing, high-level campaign to provide the peo- 
ple with our point of view, and the fact that 
we have been behind the 8-ball financially, 
in our fight to do this, must not be allowed 
to take victory from our grasp. 


Public Should Complain of Brazen Tactics 
To Influence Gas Bill Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “The Case of Gas,” which was 
published in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
of Wednesday, February 8, 1956. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

THE CASE OF Gas 

Politicians gas and oil producers in 
the great Southwest must feel quite pleased 
with themselves. This week, with the Sen- 
ate’s approval of the Harris-Fulbright gas 
bill, they won another victory strengthening 
their area's position as the most favored part 
of the Nation. 

The Harris-Fulbright bill, which had 
passed the House last year and now awaits 
only the President's signature to become law, 


frees natural gas of Federal price regulation 
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at the wellhead. This law permits the South- 
west’s gas producers to determine the prices 
to be paid by millions of captive customers 
in Pittsburgh and other northern consuming 
areas—except for the dubious indirect con- 
trol which the Federal Power Commission 
may exercise by regulating pipeline prices. 

Thus for the second time since the Eisen- 
hower administration assumed Office, the 
Southwest has grabbed off a nice prize. 
Back in 1953, it will be recalled, that area 
obtained legislation giving States control 
over offshore oil. 

When the gas and oil legislation of the 
last 3 years is added to the depletion allow- 
ance law which lets oil and gas producers 
deduct 27.5 percent of their gross income for 
tax purposes, then it becomes clear that the 
Southwest is indeed the Nation’s happy 
hunting ground. 

It is difficult to explain this in political 
terms, except to note that Texans and their 
close neighbors are not as devout in their 
adherence to the Democratic Party as, say, 
the Deep South, and thus their bargaining 
position, along with their votes, is something 
powerful to reckon with. 

What's more, wealth has a way of breeding 
wealth and those tycoons in the most favored 
part of the Nation have plenty of money for 
this purpose and that, including high- 
pressure lobbying of blinding intensity and 
an ability to sweeten political campaign 
funds. 

President Eisenhower has as much justifi- 
cation now as Harry Truman had in 1950 to 
veto the gas bill, But he probably won't. 
So the public can only hope that Congress 
will watch closely to see what happens to 
gas prices, with a view to reversing its deci- 
sion if prices run wild, as opponents of the 
gas bill have predicted. 

The Senate, meanwhile, should proceed 
determinedly to get at the bottom of a $2,500 
campaign contribution which Senator CasE 
refused because it was offered by a Nebraska 
attorney interested in passage of the gas bill. 
The public has no choice but to swallow the 
legislation, but it should complain bitterly 
about some of the brazen tactics used to in- 
fluence it. There should be a full exposure 
of what went on behind the gas bill. 


The Rights of States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the February 9, 1956, issue 
of the Orangeburg (S. C.) Times and 
Democrat, entitled “The Rights of 
States.” The Times and Democrat is 
one of our finest newspapers, and it is 
ably edited by Mr. Edward Sims, who also 
operates a Washington news bureau for 
many of our South Carolina newspa- 
papers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE RIGHTS OF STATES 

Every State in the Union, regardless of its 
history, has a large stake in the question of 
preserving States rights. States rights 1s 
not to be, and should not be, confused with 
one issue or with hidebound clichés or 


emotions connected with the past. 
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States rights is something our Constitu- 
tion’s framers had very much in mind, 
There is no question but that States rights 
have been usurped since the Founding Fa- 
thers drew up the Constitution. States 
rights is not, and should not be, a sectional 
issue. 

We should keep in mind that this country 
was not established as a pure democracy, 
It was actually set up as a republic, with 
the States retaining many sovereign rights 
and privileges. Electors were originally 
selected by State legislators, so that qualified 
men would choose the President. 

In time, our system of Government has 
changed, and we now have something close 
to a popular election for President, although 
under our system a President can still be 
elected and receive fewer votes than his 
opponent. 

Proposals are now before Congress to 
change this, and eventually, one of them 
will be adopted. It will require a consti- 
tutional amendment, with two-thirds of 
both Houses of Congress approving, and then 
three-fourths of all the States. 

her changes in our way of life and in 
our system of Government should be ef- 
fected the same way. There have been too 
many cases, in recent years, of the Supreme 
Court assuming jurisdiction it was not given 
under the Constitution. Several times in 
very recent years, Congress has had to cor- 
rect Supreme Court interpretations which 
actually changed our system of Government, 

One of the weaknesses of our system, as 
Thomas Jefferson himself recognized, was 
that there is actually no check on the 
Supreme Court. Justices are appointed for 
life, and neither the Executive nor Congress 
has been able to exercise the function of a 
check on the highest court of the land. 

It is, therefore, up to justices of that high 
body to remain above politics and to re- 
strain themselves. It is, likewise, the duty 
of every American to protect the system of 
Government which has made this the 
greatest country in the world, and one of the 
ways he can accomplish this goal is to do 
his part to safeguard the rights of each of 
the 48 States. 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-five Program 
for Timber Conservation Committee 
of the Railroad Tie Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, of vital im- 
portance to the future strength and 
well-being of our country are the con- 
servation and protection of our natural! 
resources through the utilization of wise 
conservation practices and programs. 

One of the most important of our needs 
is the conservation and protection of the 
Nation’s forest resources. I have been 
pleased and gratified to have presented 
to me a copy of the forest conservation 
program adopted by the timber conser- 
vation committee of the Railway Tie 
Association. 

The program recognizes the essential 
role which vocational agriculture is to- 
day playing in forest conservation 
through the teaching of sound forest 
conservation practices, and recommends 
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that our vocational agriculture program 
be greatly expanded. — 

The program recognizes that the fu- 
ture well-being and prosperity of somany 
of our American business enterprises is 
dependent upon the vital service being 
rendered by those engaged in vocational 
agriculture and other forest conserva- 
tion and management activities. 

The timber conservation committee 
program embraces three essential steps: 
First, intensification of conservation at 
the grassroots level through education 
and active work with teachers of agri- 
cultural education throughout the Na- 
tion; second, achievement of better prod- 
uct utilization through cooperation with 
other wood-using industries and govern- 
ment agencies interested in forestry; 
and third, promotion of safety in the 
woods. 

I congratulate the timber conserva- 
tion committee, and hope that its worth- 
while program will be read by every 
Member of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a copy of the program, together with a 
letter from Mr. Robert N. Hoskins, chair- 
man of the timber conservation commit- 
tee. Mr. Hoskins is industrial forester 
for the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and program were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD Co., 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Norfolk, Va., February 7, 1956. 
The Honorable Lister HIt, 

Member of Congress, United States 
Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: Every American has a 
tremendous stake in the conservation of our 
natural resources. To remain strong definite 
programs must be carried on by all organ- 
izations so that proper utilization will come 
as an end result. 

We, of the Railway Tie Association, recog- 
nize the outstanding leadership and support 
you have given forestry and particularly, 
your efforts in behalf of vocational education 
as coauthor of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1946, This has meant much toward de- 
veloping a real program at the grassroots 
level. We, too, recognize that one of the real 
problems we are faced with today is assist- 
ance to the small farm woodland owner and 
the real solution to getting at the grassroots 
level would best be accomplished by working 
through teachers of agricultural ‘education 
throughout the Nation. 

As former national chairman of the con- 
servation committee of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and having 
served on other national and regional com- 
mittees plus the work of our own organiza- 
tion, the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co., we 
are continually placing greater emphasis on 
work with farm boys by working through the 
State supervisors and teachers of vocational 
agriculture. 

I am attaching herewith a copy of the 
program approved at the recent national 
meeting of the Railway Tie Association which 
further emphasizes steps that must be taken 
which will not only develop leadership but 
will help protect the welfare of the entire 
Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert N. HOskINs, 
Industrial Forester. 





NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TIMBER CONSERVATION COMMITTEE OF THE 
RaAILway TIE ASSOCIATION 
The Railway Tie Association and its mem. 

bers must take an active part in forest con- 
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servation if it is to be assured of those 
products so necessary for its operations and 
for the welfare of the Nation. Recognizing 
that objectives in sound forest management 
can only be accomplished through active 
leadership, the chairman of this committee 
recommends for approval and adoption the 
following three-point program: 


I. INTENSIFY CONSERVATION AT 
LEVEL THROUGH EDUCATION 
PARTICIPATION 
1. What is agricuitural education? Agri- 

cultural education is a part of the public- 

school prograin. In 1917 the Smith-Hughes 

Act was passed. This program was the first 

development of the Federal-State coopera- 

tive program of vocational education for less 
than college graduate in the United States. 

The purpose of this act is to provide for 

cooperation between the Federal Government 

and the States in the promotion of voca- 
tional education in agriculture. Vocational 
agriculture reaches the all-day student in 
high school and is usually taught for 4 con- 
secutive years. Enrollment in this program 
is open only to farm boys. Each farm boy 
receives instruction from technically trained 
teachers of vocational agriculture and ini- 
tiate project work. These projects are super- 
vised throughout the year by his teacher 
of vocational agriculture and Consist of en- 
terprises and supplementary farm jobs. He 
must Keep accurate records and accounts of 
all project work similarly as is done in any 

business operation. . 

The program of agricultural education is 
well organized and ably administered. As 
such, it offers a challenge and an opportunity 
to business and industry that they might 
work directly with farm boys in getting a job 
done on the respective farm woodlands. It 
is an accepted fact that our greatest problem 
today in forest conservation lies in the own- 
erships of small farm woodland areas. Rep. 
resentatives of business and industry may 
work through individual chapters (Future 
Farmers of America) found in these areas 
where they are doing business or have opera- 
tions. These companies may provide incen- 
tives to increase production by working 
through all levels of vocational agriculture— 
State, district, and local. Some companies 
may have prepared materials such as bulle- 
tins, leaflets, posters, etc., which could be 
distributed to the local teacher of vocational 
agriculture that might enable him to do a 
better job of teaching the all-day students. 

Each State program of vocational agricul- 
ture is administered by a State supervisor. 
He has on his staff men well qualified to 
direct operations in the broad field of agri- 
culture, that is, soil conservation, water con- 
servation, forest conservation, etc. 

The program of agricultural education is 
the largest and strongest strictly farm-boy 
program in the Nation. 

2. What is needed to do the complete job 
in agriculture education? In 1953, 429,381 
farm boys were enrolled in all-day classes. 
Administering this all-day program were 
approximately 10,000 teachers of agricul- 
tural education employed in the public 
schools of this Nation. 

To meet the farm replacement needs in 
this country, our best estimates point out 
the fact that we will need enrolled at least 
1 million or more in vocational education in 
agriculture. This means that with the pres- 
ent appropriation only about one-half of the 
job is being done. There are also between 
1,000 and 1,500 schools that have programs 
where additional teachers are needed. At 
ieast 5,000 high schools serving rural youth 
need a program of vocational education in 
agriculture. 

Supplementary legislation enacted since 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917 had the same general purpose as the 
original act. Under the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts, 
Congress is authorized to appropriate a to- 
tal of $13,296,273.13 (for vocational agricul- 
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ture). As of this date a total of only $11, 
724,730.44 has been appropriated for voca- 
tional education in agriculture. Under pres- 
ent laws, Congress could apropriate the re- 
maining—$1,571,542.69. Summaries of re- 
cent studies indicate the need nationally for 
more than the full appropriation. It is be- 
lieved that a total of approximately $20 
million would be required to do the com- 
plete job in vocational agriculture. This 
would necessitate new legislation, increasing 
the present authorization. 

From previous records it has been found 
that for every Federal dollar spent in the 
promotion of vocational education in agri- 
culture, approximately $4.76 is spent from 
funds both State and local. 

America must always remain strong. To 
Go this she must have men trained in skills 
to do productive work. The surest way to 
develop a sound conservation program tv 
meet today’s and tomorrow’s needs may best 
be solved by working through and strength- 
ening the program of vocational education 
in agriculture. 

The timber 
ommends: 

A. That every member of the Railway Tie 
Association take steps to activate a program 
of conservation at the grassroots through lo- 
cal teachers of vocational agriculture by 
gaining approval through State Supervisors. 

B. That every member of the Railway Tie 
Association should use every effort to 
strengthen the present program of vocational 
agriculture in the public schools as the 
strongest means of grassroots conservation. 
This could mean additional teachers and 
new departments in all States of the Na- 
tion. 

C. A recent outgrowth of this program has 
been the establishment of a young farmer 
organization. This group, seeking to estab- 
lish themselves in farming, continues to re- 
ceive instruction and attend evening classes 
under the supervision of the teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture. Business and industry, 
having assisted the all-day student, may also 
wish to pursue this program of practical 
education through the same channels by 
working with young farmers. Such coopera- 
tion with this group will enable conserva- 
tion to be practiced at the grassroots, too. 


II, BETTER UTILIZATION THROUGH COOPERATION 


The timrber conservation committee rec- 
ommends closer cooperation with farm for- 
esters and consulting foresters. These two 
groups are consistently in touch with owners 
of small and large tracts of timber, all of 
which can provide the necessary materials 
needed by the Railway Tie Association's 
members. 

The average holding of the small woodland 
owner in America is 62 acres. All together 
there are 261 million acres in 4% million 
such tracts. This represents approximately 
three-quarters of all the privately owned, 
commercial forest land and more than one- 
haif of all forest land, public and private, 
in the Nation. Three and one-quarter mil- 
lion of these small owners are farmers. 

The Cooperative Forest Management Act 
of 1950 established another pattern of coop- 
eration between the Federal Government and 
the States, whereby technically trained for= 
esters would assist owners of these small 
woodland areas. While some of this service 
is free, there are those States that charge 
for this service. 

Both the farm forester and the consulting 
forester are in a better position to effect 
better utilization should members of the 
Railway Tie Association consult with them 
from time to time as to their needs for cer- 
tain products. Such a program of closer 
working relationships would mean better 
forest Management. 

IlI, The timber conservation committee 
recognizes that there will always be prob- 
lems in woods safety. There are many ef- 
fective programs in operation today by such 
associations as the American Pulpwood As- 


conservation committee rec- 
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sociation and also safety programs by in- 
dividual companies. 

In cooperation with the United States 
Forest Service and particularly Milton M. 
Bryan, Chief Woodland Management Sec- 
tion, United States Forest Service; and Seth 
Jackson, who is in charge of the safety pro- 
gram for the United States Forest Service, 
we have prepared a safety poster which we 
feel will be most effective in helping curtail 
accidents in cross tie production. 

This is our first step in our program ac- 
centing safety in the woods and other steps 
will be devised which we hope will continue 
to reduce accidents in ail wood production. 
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Gas Investigation Scramble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Little Maneuvering on the 
Bribe Probe,” which was published in the 
Hartford Courant of February 8, 1956. 
In fairness to the Senators involved, I 
wish to say that the editorial is in error 
in saying that the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEorcE] and the Senator from Min- 
nesota {Mr. Ture] voted fer the gas bill. 
Apart from that, however, it represents 
what I believe are rather widely held 
views. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
A LITTLE MANEUVERING ON THE BRIBE PROBE 


The Senate has acted with almost fanatic 
and unseemly haste in scrambling to investi- 
gate the natural-gas bribe case. It is weil 
that the Senate should move to clear this blot 
from the main issue. But a jurisdictional 

ispute between two committees does not 
add dignity to the fracas. And it inspires 
some close political consideration of the 
points concerned. 

A special committee was proposed by Dem- 
ocratic and Republican leaders to look into 
the complaint. The special committee would 
have been composed equally of Democratic 
and Republican Members. The resolution 
was blocked for 24 hours by Senator LANG#ER, 
one of the opponents of the Harris-Fulbright 
bill. Meanwhile Senator THoMAs HENNINGS 
announced his Elections Subcommittee 
would start its own probe “to look into the 
Case matter and every other damn matter 
in connection with it and get at the big boys 
if we can.” Senator HENNINGs also turns up 
on the short end of the vote in the Harris- 
Fulbright measure. So does Senator Gore, 
who serves with him on the Elections Com- 
mittee. 

Before he could get started, 
Senate reconsidered the resolution. 
a special committee by 90 to 0. 
mittee named as its chairman Senator 
Grorce—who was with the majority in fa- 
voring the Harris-Fulbright bill. The other 
members are HayDEN, of Arizona; BRIDGES, 
of New Hampshire; and Ture, of Minnesota— 
all of whom voted with the majority for the 
bill. The explan: ‘tion that Senator HEN 
NINGS would be unable to conduct the hear- 
ing because he is up mae reelection this fall 
is rather limp—for so is Senator Grorcr. 

Not only the Senate, but the entire Nation, 
has an interest in see.hg that this 
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however, the 
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is fully explored. Only President Eisenhower 
can now exercise a veto of the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill, and prevent this on-balance un- 
wise legislation from taking effect. But the 
Senate must act on a larger issue—the con- 
trol and prevention of open and illegal pres- 
sures on legislators. It is already tacitly 
recognized that the regulation of lobbyists is 
inadequate by today’s standards. The 
thoroughness with which the special Senate 
committee acts will be watched with interest. 


Fault in School Bill | Pointed Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 6, 1956, there ap- 
peared in the Shreveport Times, Shreve- 
port, La., an editorial entitled “CoL_MER 
Nails Down Fault in School Bill.” This 
editorial points out the weaknesses of 
the present school bill which is now be- 
fore the Rules Committee, of which my 
colleague, Representative WILLIAM M. 
Cotm_er, of Mississippi, is the ranking 
member. 

The editorial is filled largely with quo- 
tations from our colleague, Mr. COLMER, 
of Mississippi, and I have found through 
the past years that Britt CoLMEr is a man 
who normally has his feet on the ground 
and realizes full well the fundamental 
problems of the Deep South. His judg- 
ment has gone through the test of time 
and has been fully supported by his own 
people. I have had occasion to visit Mr. 
CoLMER’s district recently and to see a 
lot of his people. I know of no one more 
beloved by those who know him in south- 
ern Mississippi than is Congressman 
Brit Cotmer. He certainly has the com- 
plete confidence of those he represents 
in the Congress. 

At some later date I expect to present 
my views fully regarding the school con- 
struction bill. At present it is before 
the Rules Committee of the House, and 
I will wait to do this until action is taker 
by the committee and I have had full 
opportunity to appraise the final bill 
which comes to the House. 

In the meantime, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the editorial mentioned above: 

CoLMER Natts DowN FAULT IN SCHOOL Bit 

Representative CoLMER, ranking Democrat 
on the House Rules Committee, has taken 
@ position on the Federal aid for school con- 
struction bill which could mean the bill's de- 
feat if it comes up for a vote in either House. 

It is Mr. CoLMER’s contention that because 
of the Supreme Court decision forbidding 
segregation in public schools, any Federal 
aid offered under the bill would be denied 
to the South. He holds that the aid would 
be denied even if a proposed amendment 
banning funds for school districts practicing 
segregation is defeated. 

Advocates of the bill do not agree. They 
say that segregation would not be outlawed 
in a State until Federal judges order its end, 
and that pending such action in the Federal 
courts the United States Commissioner of 
Education could not deny funds to a State 
practicing school segregation. 
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This is a flimsy reply, obviously worth no 
attention. Who can know now the positioy 
the United States Commissioner of Educa. 
tion will take in the future, in regard to this 
particular fund, or any other? 

Mr. CoLMeER says flatly that southerners 
have made up their minds they will not have 
integration in their schools and that “it js 
difficult to see how those who believe in 
segregation can vote for this bill.” 

here are two recognized privileges un. 
der the American system that the American 
people are most zealous of,” he continues, 
“They are freedom of worship from Federa] 
domination and freedom in the public-schoo] 
system from Federal domination. 

“Many thinking people interested in the 
public-school system are justified in their 
apprehension that this (the school aid bill) 
would be the beginning of Federal domina- 
tion of our public schools. Federal control 
inevitably follows the Federal dollar. The 
next step would be requests for Federal as- 
sistance in payment of underpaid school- 
teachers. Once the gate is down there is no 
end in sight. 

“Who can say that eventually a Federal 
bureau would not be dictating the type of 
textbcoks with resultant regimentation of 
thought among our children?” 

Representative COLMER speaks with a re- 
spected voice in the House and there is some 
hope that his views will be heeded there. If 
not, and if the bill goes through as a special 
dispensation for all States outside the South, 
the last recourse will be strenuous opposition 
in the Senate, where there are ways to slow 
down a willful majority. - 

No doubt some of the supporters of the 
school aid bill look upon it as an adroit 
means of bringing about acceptance of the 
Supreme Court’s integration decision in some 
Southern States. The expectation is falla- 
cious, and adds to the reasons for rejecting 
the entire measure, 


Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I wish to insert 
in the Recorp an address I delivered Sun- 
Gay, February 12, at the Kosciuszko 
monument in Lafayette Park, Washing- 
ton, in commemoration of the birth of 
the well-known and beloved patriot, Gen. 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko, an original Ameri- 
can patriot: 
GENERAL KecsciuszKo, AN ORIGINAL AMERICAN 

PATRIOT 

Iam very happy to join with all these who 
today are oe the anniversary of 
the birth of that great patriot, Gen. 
deus Kosciuszko. Those of us who know the 
timeiess contribution made by General Kos- 
ciuszko to the cause of human freedom and 
individual liberty, look forward to this day 
each year as an occasion to rekindle the 
flame of human freedom by whatever means 
available to us. 

You and I know full well that the cause 
of freedom will be kept alive only by those 
who are willing to sacrifice for it and w h 

ave come to learn that simple fu 
ment tal—that freedom 1s life itself and + 
there can be no life worth living without in 
dividual liberty. 

Ih seems to me most fitting this year th: 
we give some thought to General Kosciuszk 
and his great patriotism for the United 
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States and for his beloved country of birth— 


Poland. It will be recalled that General 
Kosciuszko journeyed to the United States 
to take part in the American Revolution 
which he so often said involved a cause and 
principles dear to all mankind. He was 
poth a dedicated and inspired leader in the 
victorious campaign of the Continental 
Army—being blessed with both the genius 
of military leadership and an abundant 
knowledge of mankind's endless struggle for 
equality, independence, and dignity. Dur- 
ing his entire life, General Kosciuszko ex- 
pressed a warm patriotism for the United 
States, and fervent hopes for its prosperity. 
At the same time he expressed an equal 
patriotism for Poland which was then, as 
now, occupied by the Russians, and a fer- 
vent determination that Poland would soon 
pe free of alien occupation and be sovereign 
among all the powers of the world. 

General Kosciuszko did not consider it 
unusual that he would have such a strong 
patriotism for the noble cause of the United 
States and Poland. The leaders of the 
American Revolutionary War, the war by 
which we threw off colonial status and won 
our national independence, did not consider 
the dual patriotism of Kosciuszko as a bit 
unusual. In fact, the leaders of the 13 
original colonies were ever mindful that the 
freedom-loving sons of many countries came 
to our shores all for the same purpose of 
supporting the insptiring cause set forth in 
the American Declaration of Independence. 

It will be recalled that after the victory 
of the American Revolution, General Kos- 
ciuszko was Offered a land grant in the 
hope that he would remain on the soil of the 
free America he helped to create. It is im- 
portant in this connection to remember that 
when General Kosciuszko expressed his 
thanks for this offer and explained that he 
would have to decline because his native 
Poland was enslaved by the Russians, the 
leaders of the American Government under- 
stood immediately that the fire of freedom 
burned so brightly in his heart that he had 
no other choice but to return to Europe 
and there to carry on his struggle for the 
liberation of Poland. 

It seems to me strange that today we here 
in the United States, entrusted as we are 
with the task of keeping bright the flame 
of human freedom, should have any question 
about the dual patriotism of men like Gen- 
eral Kosciuszko. For some strange reason 
it has become the vogue since the Russians 
occupied Poland and many other once free 
and independent nations of Central and 
Eastern Europe, to frown upon or look with 
suspicion on anyone who would dare to 
express a concern for the enslavement of 
Poland or any of the other non-Russian na- 
tions. It is even more strange that one’s 
patriotism to our beloved United States is 
likely to fall into question for advocating the 
liberation of Poland and the other enslaved 
nations from the ruthless colonial empire of 
the Russians. I cannot but wonder what 
the American patriots of 1776 who fought 
shoulder to shoulder with Generai Kosci- 
uszko would think if they were to return 
to America today and would hear people 
raising questions on the subject of patriot- 
ism for the United States and patriotism for 
one’s native land. 

The very things that gave General Kosci- 
uszkO an equal patriotism for the cause of 
the American Revolution and the cause of 
liberating the Russian occupied Poland of his 
cay, were the same moral and political prin- 
ciples spelled out in the American Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Those great principles made it possible 
for General Kosciuszko to have complete 
loyalty for the cause of both nations. These 
same moral and political principles bind the 
people of Poland and the people of the 
United States today. 
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History has the habit of repeating itself 
and sometimes the repeats in history are very 
happy ones. It is my fervent hope that 
American patriotism of our day will find a 
aueans of liberating Poland and restoring 
that once free and independent nation to 
her rightful place in the family of nations. 
I have no doubt that if we could inspire the 
world of today with our fundamental po- 
litical beliefs as the signers of the American 
Declaration of Independence did in 1776, the 
liberation of Poland and the securing of a 
just and lasting peace for all the nations of 
the world would be a certainty. 

It is a challenge to our traditions as well 
as to our moral responsibility, to awaken all 
the people of the world to the fact that hu- 
man freedom and individual liberty will be 
secure only when all people of the world 
equally enjoy it. . 

General Kosciuszko stood for those same 
timeless moral and political principles and 
it is the clear duty of the people of the 
United States to stand up for those same 
principles, That is the great challenge of 
our time. 





The Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for 
the information of Members of Congress 
and of leaders of other branches of our 
Government, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD an editorial from the New 
York Times for February 8, 1956, en- 
titled “The Natural Gas Bill.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE NATURAL GAs BILL 


Senate passage of the natural gas bill 
throws the issue squarely into the lap of 
President Eisenhower. Approval of this 
measure taking independent producers of 
natural gas out from under effective Federal 
price regulation is, in our view, a severe de- 
feat for the consumer. It is also a major 
victory for powerful interests in both parties 
that will profit from this overturning of a 
1954 decision of the Supreme Court. 

Aside from its economic implications, the 
interesting thing about this measure is that 
it cannot be laid unequivocally at the door- 
step of either party, though its inspiration 
clearly comes from the Democratic repre- 
sentatives of the oil- and gas-rich central 
Southwest. 

The bill passed the House last year by 
209 to 203, with 86 Democrats for it and 
136 against, and 123 Republicans for, 67 
against. It passed the Senate this week by 
53 votes to 38, with 22 Democrats for it to 
24 against, and 31 Republicans for, 14 
against. Leadership was provided last year 
by the Democratic Speaker of the House, 
SAM RAyYBuRN, and this year by the Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate, LYNDON JOHN- 
son—both from Texas. Now it goes before 
a Republican President, who we hope will 
be moved to veto it if he can be convinced 
as we are that it grossly favors the interests 
of specific local groups as against the in- 
terests of the Nation as a whole. 

It is generally agreed that regulation at 
the hands of public bodies is a necessity 
in the case of the distribution of natural 
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gas to the consumer, and also in the case 
of the interstate transportation of the same 
product through a pipeline to the distrib- 
utor. We fail to see the logic in refusing 
to extend this regulation—as existing law, 
according to the Supreme Court, said it 
should be extended—to the producer at the 
wellhead, who is intimately tied to the 
transporter and ultimately to the distrib- 
utor. Congress has now decreed otherwise, 
and in the absence of a Presidential veto 
only experience will prove whether the ma- 
jor oil and gas producing companies will 
have a field day at the consumers’ expense. 
Ii they do, they can be sure that the demand 
will arise for congressional reversal of 
Monday’s vote. 

Judging from the furious lobbying cam- 
paign that has been waged on behalf of this 
bill, it is obvious that it involves enormous 
economic stakes. One Senator has already 
suggested that a proponent of the bill had 
attempted to bribe him to the tune of a 
$2,500 campaign contribution. We are all 
for the promised investigation. 

No doubt most of the proponents of the 
bill sincerely believe it is in conformity with 
good government practice as well as with 
expanding production of natural gas. We 
disagree, but we are sure the Republic will 
still stand even if the bill becomes law. 
However, its passage under Democratic 
leadership should take much of the steam 
out of the Democratic war cry of giveaway, 
and its passage with Republican votes should 
make the Republicans rather uneasy when 
next they approach the urban consumer. 








Addresses of Andrew Roscoe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following addresses by 
Andrew S. Roscoe, president of the 
Downtown Brooklyn Association and 
president of the Equitable Savings 
Loan Association. Both addresses were 
made at the annual meeting of the 
Downtown Brooklyn Association on Jan- 
uary 30, 1956, at the Towers Hotel in 
Brooklyn. The first address was on the 
occasion of the presentation of a gold 
medal to Hon. Edward A. Richards, presi- 
dent of the East New York Savings Bank, 
and the second was on the occasion of 
the presentation of a scroll of honor to 
Col. Sidney H. Bingham: 

PRESENTATION OF GOLD MEDAL TO HON. 

EDWARD A. RICHARDS 
(Address by Andrew S. Roscoe) 

It is our privilege today to welcome to 
Brooklyn’s Legion of Honor a new member, 
the 26th. 

The qualifications for membership in this 
{llustrious group are many and exacting, but 
its most rigid demand is service to com- 
munity and to neighbors, and fortunate is 
the group that finds such members. 

The gold medal committee and the board 
of directors of the Downtown Brooklyn As- 
sociation take pride in naming as the reci- 
pient of its annual gold medal, Judge Edward 
A. Richards. 

Judge Richards is 
and graduate of our 


a native Brooklynite 
public schools. He 
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studied law at New York University and soon 
after was admitted to the bar of the State 
ot New York. After practicing law in down- 
town Brooklyn he was elected a justice of the 
ynunicipal court when only 28 years of age. 
Upon completion of his 10-year term, he 
ed reelected to the second term, resigning 
2 years later to accept the presidency of the 
East New York Savings Bank, a post he con- 
tinues to occupy. While practicing law, he 
was a member of a prominent legal firm. 
One of his former partners is now chief 
judge of the New York State Court of Ap- 
peals; another partner will soon address this 
meeting. 

Judge Richards must 
and indeed he is, for under his direction East 
New York Savings Bank has grown in re- 
sources and in service. He was an impeiling 
force in efforts to have private enterprise 
assume a proper function in fulfilling the 
needs of returning veterans to the city’s 
growing population. He assumed leadership 
in forming a corporation, consisting of his 
own and three other banks, that built Ar- 
lington Village for the accommodation of 
210 families. With other bankers he was 
instrumental in developing the Concord 
Freeholders, Inc. and as president of the cor- 
poration, three 15-story apartment buildings 
were erected. In this endeavor and many 
others, he has indicated that private enter- 
prise can and should serve community needs. 

Judge Richards, we know, brings to his 
career a sense of duty and a sense of good 
will that probably came to him from deep 
religious convictions, for he is an active and 
lifelong member of the Episcopal faith and 
for many years has been the senior warden 
of Trinity Church in East New York and 
a member of the executive committee and a 
trustee of the estate belonging to the dio- 
cese of Long Island. He has devoted him- 
self wholeheartedly to interfaith work and 
the range of his activity is indicated by the 
scroll presented to him in 1951 by the 
Brownsville Boys’ Club for the outstanding 
work he did for the interfaith party, at- 
tended by 10,000 Brooklyn children The 
list of his good services is indeed a long one 
and of great range. I could dwell at great 
length on his service to the Brooklyn Chapter 
of the American Red Cross, not only as a 
member of its board of directors, but in every 
working phase of this great 
And, would time allow, I would 
you more about a great many of his 
activities, including the Youn: Men's 
Christian Association, the East New York 
Young Men's and Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association, Boy Scouts of eee a 
Greater New York Fund, Beth El Hospital, 
= ae 1 War Memorial, and many other 

ommunity o which have hon- 
ered aa for 

Judge Richards, 
the enormous amount 


good banker 


be a 


organization. 
like to tell 


other 


ganization 
his service. 
we are proud to recognize 
of we you have 
cone and we extend to you today, with warm 
friendship and deep sincerity, this expres- 
sion of our high regard and esteem, as well 
as our everlasting grat your devyo- 
tion to the well-bei f your neighbors and 
your community. ud! to you 
this gold medal Broc kly n 
Association for inguished 
for B age 


se. vice 


OF ScROLL OF HONOR TO CCL. 
SIDNEY H. BINGHAM 
indrew S. Roscoe) 
2 exceutive responsible for the 
inuous and safe operation of 
municipal transit system rare 
sind!ly word. Soi : 
he Transit Com n 
i director and 2 h yew ‘York 
Transit Authority, Col. Sidney H. Bing- 
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a railroad man. And, he has been a ratl- 
road man all of his life, except when enlist- 
ment in the United States Army and service 
with the AEF interrupted his career for the 
duration of World War I, and in World War 
II, when Colonel Bingham served with dis- 
tinction in the European theater of opera- 
tions for 4 years. In 1946, he was appointed 
general superintendent of the transit sys- 
tem in charge of maintenance and opera- 
tions, and in May 1947 was appointed a com- 
missioner. He was designated chairman of 
the board of transportation on January 1, 
1950; thus he became the first person ap- 
pointed from the ranks to head our present 
syste ls 
When the New York City Transit Au- 
thority was created in 1953, he became gen- 
eral manager and later was appointed execu- 
tive director and general manager and 
served in this dual capacity until his retire- 
ment a few months ago 

Cclonei Bingham is the recipient of many 
military decorations, the transit consultant 
of many cities throughout this country, Eu- 
rope, Asia, and South America, and the de- 
signer and developer of many pieces of transit 
equipment that are now in use. We believe 
that after 40 years of service to the citizens 
of New York and the Nation, his achieve- 
ments should be recognized with our grati- 
tude. . 

It is therefore our great pleasure and honor 
to present to you, Col. Sidney H. Bingham, 
this scroll of honor, for the intelligent, faith- 
ful, honest, and diligent public service and 
leadership that have benefited the many 
millions who have lived, worked, and visited 
in this city during your long and distin- 
guished career. 

This screll of honor says: 

“The board of directors of the Downtown 
Prooklyn Association, Inc., award this cer- 
tificate of honor to Sidney H. Bingham for 
his distinguished and eminent leadership as 
chariman of the New York City Board of 
Transportation, general manager and exec- 
utive director of the New York City Transit 
Authority, and for his 40 years of devoted 
service in the field of public transportation 
in Greater New York and throughout the 
world.” 


Gas Bill Veto, the Public’s Last Resort 


EXTENSION CF 
or 


HON, PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
OF ILLINCIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I as 
1animous consent ths at there be prin 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an ae 
orial entitled “Once Aga ain Only the Veto 
tolds Hope For the Public,” which was 
a olished in the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
12al of February 8, 1956. 

There being no objection, the 
torial was ordered to be printed in t 
REcorD, as follows 
ONCE AGAIN ONLY THE VETO HoLps Hope For 

THE PUBLIC 

Six years ago Congress passed the Kerr bill 
which would exempt independent producers 
of natural gas from Federal rate regulation, 
President Truman vetoed it and so it died. 

Mr. Truman took a position on grim prin- 
ciple in spite of the heaviest of person: 1 
pressures. The bili’s author Senator Kerr o 
Oklahoma, was as close and warm a friend as 
the President had. He was also the most 
eloquent and untiring defender of Trumaz 
administration policies on the Senate ficor 
and in the 1948 campaign. But Mr. Truman 
pointed out in his yeto message: 


TATFAD UY 
VeVi rar 


February 14 


“Under the peculiar characteristics of the 
business * * * there is clear possibility that 
competition will not be effective, at least in 
some cases, in holding prices to reasonable 
levels. * * * To remove the authority to reg. 
ulate, as this bill would do, does not seem to 
be wise public policy.” 

Once again Congress has passed a bill to 
the same purpose. It was sponsored by Sen- 
a FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas and Mon RONEY, 

Oklahoma, and in the House by Repre- 
eakusiets Tarris, of Arkansas. Once again, 
although bearing the names of Democratic 
‘s of Congress, the bill won more Re. 
publican votes than Democratic. On 
it squeaked through the House by 
rowest cf margins (6 votes in 1956 to 2 
votes in 1950). and slightly larger margins in 
the Senate. And once agai n it goes to a 
President who stands as the last resort of 
protection for g 


Membez 
> again 
the nar. 


as consumers against uncon. 
trolied prices at the very source of the gas 
grote 
e great question is, of course, whether 
ne. "wane will see as clearly as did 
. Truman the public danger of nonregula- 
tie for a commodity used in some 25 mil- 
lion homes and many thousands of indus- 
tries. The same arguments which Mr. Tru- 
man found convincing have lost none of their 
truth and power since April 1950. 


We confess a kind of bewilderment at these 
actions of Congress in granting special privi- 
lege to interests which bear the seeds of 
monopoly and exploitation. It seems almost 
& routine operation, when the Supreme Court 
holds that there is danger in monopoly, for 
the interests concerned to move in = 
Congress to seek exemption from the pla 
law. The Kerr bill and the Fulbright- ioaes 
bill are cases in point. There have been in 
recent memory the Bulwinkle bill, to exempt 

railroads from antitrust prosecution for rate 
agreements among themselves; the Mason 
sill to circumvent the Supreme Court and 
grant exemption to news-gathering agencies; 
the drive of the southeastern underwriters 
to get around the court decision that agree- 
ments cn insurance rates were illegal. There 
is notably the Tidelands Oil case. Even in 
cases where Congress does not accede to the 
demands and override the Court, the vote is 
as close as a hairline 

This happens although the larger volume of 
argument, as in the case of the 
exempticn, is plainly in behalf of the public. 
The greater tone of conviction is against 
eXemptions. President Sraman heard it and 
was moved against his personal inclinations. 
This time, it is gratifying ‘that both Ken- 
tucky Senators voted for the pecple. 

n practically every case the argument 
which seems most to impress Congre 
that free enterprise will be impaired 
the exemption is given. Frequently, 
the natural gas debate, there is no subs 
tial evidence to support. this. The cl 
pions of exemption cry out tha : 
for new supplies will be stoppe 
tive withered - the exempti: 
control is nc oe 7 e maje 
Congres is t the 
: incentive that 

percent depletion 

xes given t 

e majoritv y 
exemption 

CC from local repr 
ms Of people, as oppos 
t 
¢ 


nisdanen't en 
natural gas 


o the na 
of the: over} 
petitions that 
tives of millic 
precious few of 
8,0C0 in the gas case, and 
when the truth is told, to 
major operators, none of 


in the financial 


he hopeful exempt 
these boiling 


some 


nerve. 


thouoch it woe 
LUV TL ab Was 


his party whos 

as bill over, and even 
f a special isolation surrounds M 
nhower that his predecessor never knew, 

there is still the hope that another veto n 
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1956 
Address of Andrew S. Roscoe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Andrew S. Roscoe, president of the 
Equitable Savings & Loan Association 
and president of the Downtown Brooklyn 
Association, on the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of the new building of the Insti- 
tute of Design and Construction in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on February 6, 1956: 
ADDRESS OF ANDREW S. ROSCOE ON THE OCCA- 

SION OF THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW 

BUILDING OF THE INSTITUTE OF DESIGN AND 

CONSTRUCTION, BROOKLYN, FEBRUARY 6, 

1956 

Mr. Justice Giaccone, reverend sirs, Dr. 
Maurrillo, Director Vito Battista, Mr. Scer- 
vini, Chairman Cavallaro, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, we are as- 
sembled here today cherishing a common 
purpose. We dedicate more than a building 
on this occasion. This will be a building of 
builders, builders working wich material and 
builders building men. 

As we dedicate the edifice of an Institute 
for Design and Construction, we may invoke 
thoughts based on three premises. First, 
the material values generated by this build- 
ing in our greater community and in our own 
downtown area. Then we may place even 
greater emphasis on the impact of the Insti- 
tute of Design and Construction upon the 
livelihood and progress of its students and 
their careers, and last but foremost, let us 
devote our third premise to the great ethical 
values generated by this institution—ethical 
values which must be the first and the final 
instruments of survival in this world of 
atomic tension. 

Brooklyn, the city of homes and churches 
and one of the greatest industrial towns of 
America, is at a crossroad. The percentage 
of industrial employment even in a period of 
full employment is smaller than formerly, 
and we are attributing this condition to the 
outgoing movement of industry. A closer 
and comparative analysis of this condition 
calls our attention to another cause. Many 
years ago the movement from the farm to 
the industrial city provided employment to 
& larger percentage of our people in the in- 
dustrial group. Today, however, we no 
longer treat with two production groups only. 
We no longer consider the primary production 
group as consisting of men producing raw 
materials, men engaged in agriculture, min- 
ing, forestry and related fields, and the sec- 
ond group of production as consisting of 
people working in industry as the only two 
production groups. A tertiary production 
group provides services in disrtibuting the 
goods produced, furnishing transportation, 
financing, insurance, in medical health serv- 
ices, in government services and in teaching. 
This tertiary production group enjoys the 
highest income level; therefore, it attracts 
people from the farm as well as from indus- 
try. This tertiary group provided a solution 
to what years ago we thought a problem in 
employment arising out of the advancement 
of our technology. This tertiary group, to- 
day, employs the greatest percentage of the 
working population in America, and educa- 
tion, particularly specialized education, is 
qualifying men and women for services in 
this group. Even though we are losing scme 
01 our industries and although our industrial 
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payrolls are but $650 million out of a family 
income of almost 5 billion in Brooklyn, the 
earning of our families engaged in this ter- 
tiary production group are providing not 
only the livelihood for most of our people but 
also through their purchasing power a ready 
market for the goods produced by our indus- 
tries. 

The edifice which houses the Institute 
of Design and Construction, in Brooklyn, 
represents additional evidence that Brook- 
lyn is one of the greatest educational 
centers in the world. I maintain that 
Brooklyn is the greatest college town in 
the world. We have the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn. We have Pratt Insti- 
tute, St. John’s University, Long Island 
University, Brooklyn Law School, State Med- 
ical College, the Communjty College, Brook- 
lyn College of Pharmacy, St. Francis Col- 
lege, St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brook- 
lyn College, Packer Collegiate Institute, and 
now a State-chartered Institute of Design 
and Construction. 

Our American pattern is a class by itself 
from an economic, political, and social point 
of view. There is no parallel pattern in the 
world. 

Our great American heritage is integrity, 
and integrity means wholeness and com- 
pleteness of honesty. In the educational 
field a very practicable example of American 
integrity can be best exemplified by the 
recognition of pragmatic equivalence. This 
doctrine has enabled many of our institu- 
tions to start in a modest way to fill a great 
need. Another example of the practical 
application of American integrity in the 
educational field is the broadness of our in- 
stitutions in making available adult educa- 
tion to all people without regard to race, 
color, or creed. There are no limits to the 
plane or horizon of American education. 

I mention only 2 of these examples be- 
cause the Institute of Design and Construc- 
tion was built on these 2 premises, which, 
in turn, emanate from integrity. The stu- 
dents of this fine institution come here with 
high-school diplomas, college degrees, or the 
equivalent in experience and recognizable, 
special aptitudes. Most of them are adults 
eager to acquire education to enable them 
to build a better future. 

My third premise concerns ethical values. 
The history of all great educational institu- 
tions is the history of the dedication and 
inspiration by a few, sacrificing heroes who 
work long and sincerely for a great goal. 
They establish the ethical standards of the 
institution at the very outset. The main- 
tain these ethical standards as long as they 
survive. For standards of absolute honor 
are the most important ingredient in edu- 
cation. Day in and day out you must teach 
honesty of purpose and a sense of service 
to your community as well as a deep and 
abiding sense of duty to those who come 
to you for training. You will become a part 
of the great body of educational institu- 
tions in our great community. They are 
justly proud and internationally famous. 
This institution today faces an immense 
future. ‘Your spirit of service, your imagi- 
nation and your integrity will make this 
institute, I am sure, a solid asset not only 
to Brooklyn but to the Nation itself. 

Professor Battista, members of the board 
of trustees and members of the faculty of 
the Institute of Design and Construction, 
let me tell you that I consider this occasion 
one of the important days in our modern 
Brooklyn history. For you have created an 
institute built on high ideals and hard work. 
This community is greatly in your debt. 
We will be happy to join with you in watch- 
ing its progress and its growth. 

Congratulations and best wishes to the 
founder and director of this splendid insti- 
tute, Vito P. Battista. 
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A Message to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “A Message to the President,” 
which was published in the Denver Post 
of February 9, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A MESSAGE TO THE PRESIDENT 


To the PRESIDENT: 

In your press conference on Wednesday 
you gave hope to millions of consumers of 
natural gas that you might veto the Harris- 
Fulbright bill which intends to remove pro- 
ducers of natural gas from effective Federal 
regulation. 

You said you do not go along with the 
propagandists who claim the gas business is 
no different than the coal business and that 
if it is right to regulate gas it is equally 
right to regulate coal. 

You pointed out, Mr. President, that the 
consumer who is attached to a gas line and 
has invested in gas appliances is in no posi- 
tion to switch to some other fuel if the price 
of gas, without effective regulation, becomes 
unreasonable. ‘ 

We know, Mr. President, that you intend 
to study the Harris-Fulbright bill carefully. 
You will find the principal difference be- 
tween the present gas act and the Harris- 
Fulbright bill is that the existing law re- 
quires that rates must be set to give the 
producer a “just and reasonable’ profit 
whereas the new proposal provides for rates 
based on the so-called “reasonable market 
price” for gas. 

There is a vast difference. 

Why do gas producers object to being lim- 
ted to just and reasonable profits? They 
say, Mr. President, that just and reasonable 
as interpreted by the Federal Power Com- 
mission means a return of only 6 percent 
or so on their investment and that, because 
of the risks they take, they must have greater 
returns than that if they are to explore for 
new fields. 

As you know, Mr. President, gas producers 
are already granted special tax concessions 
in recognition of their risks. If they need 
still more incentives, either the Federal Power 
Commission or Congress could provide that, 
wnereas 6 percent is a just and reasonable 
return for an electric utility, a return some- 
what greater than that—perhaps 10 or 12 
percent—is necessary for gas producers. 

Of course, they claim that the limitation 
in the Harris-Fulbright bill which requires 
the reasonable market price for gas is ample 
protection for the consumer. Actually it is 
no protection at all. 

What is the reasonable market price? 
Obviously, Mr. President, it is not the price 
which has been set by the Federal Power 
Commission to yield a just and reasonable 
profit. Instead, it is the price at which gas 
has been selling when it was not regulated— 
the price agreed upon when one man wants 
to sell gas and another wants to buy. 

Normally, Mr. President, we rely on supply 
and demand of that kind to set fair prices 
automatically, but the natural-gas business 
is not normal by a long way. Since the war 
pipelines have spread miraculously to all 
parts of the country, creating tremendous 
new demands for gas. The supply has not 
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kept pace, and there is no indication that 
it can keep pace, no matter how high the 
profits of gas producers might go. 

Under these conditions, natural-gas prices, 
where they have not been regulated, have 
gone up, up, up. In fields where gas for- 
merly sold for 3 cents a thousand cubic feet 
prices have gone (without regulation) to 
10, 12, 15, and even 20 cents. 

These, Mr. President, are 

market prices’ 


the unregulated 
’ which gas pro- 
want to use as a criterion for regu- 
Some gas companies say, as you well 
know, that natural gas even at 20 cents at 
the wellhead is too cheap, and that e 
should go on up until it is c 

he cost of coal. 

the Harris-Full 
which will ass 
up, 


lation. 


2s built-in 
prices can 
legis- 


So 
features 
go no place but 
lati on 

For "exe mpie, the bill would ete ire the 
Federal Power Commission to grant a as Ss 
rate which might be higher than the exist- 
ing market price, provided that in return for 
the higher rate the purchaser got a promise 
of a supply of which he did not have 
before. 

Of course, every time a buyer makes a new 
contract with a seller he gets a promise of 
gas he did not have before. The bill plainly 
contemplates that if gas in a certain field 
has been selling at 15 cents the Power Com- 
should approve a price of 16, 17, or 
18 cents to a new buyer. 

There is another neat gimmick in the 
Harris-Fulbright bill, Mr. President. It pro- 
vides that a gas producer may get a price 
higher than the “reasonable market price,” 
Lsahetgeeesies he made a contract for a specific 
and higher price before the bill was enacted 
into law. 

No one knows how many contra 
kind have been made a 
months that the biil has bee 
cussion and consideration. 

We are sure, Mr. President, that a careful 
study of the bill will convince you that regu- 
lation on the basis of the amount needed to 
give the gas business a “Just and reasonable” 
return should not be abandoned for a system 
which would recognize as “reasonable” any 
price producers have been able to get with- 
out regulation under conditions of woefully 
short supply. 
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Mr. Speaker, under leave 
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the attention of my 
colleagues an address of Col. John J. 
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delivered by he who exemplified everything 
that America stands for, President, Abraham 
Lincoln, and in keeping with the character 
of the man, the address is simple, short and 
humble. For 92 years it has been an example 
to the American people of the love and de- 
votion that should be theirs for this great 
and glorious country of ours, a country de- 
voted to the ideals and the pr ‘rincipies of the 
dignity of man and his right to freedom. 

As Lincoln stood there $2 years ago, we can 
close our eyes and almost hear him: “Four 
score and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent, a new Nation, con- 
ceived in liberty, and dedicated to the pro- 
position that all men created equal.” 
Have any of you ever stopped long enoug 
to take that little — t paragraph, re 
study it, and become aware of what i 
A new Nation, a eto for the oid 
haven wherein those living under the pitiless 
iron fist of tyranny could find freedom and 
equality, and in this very first opening para- 
graph again we find ey idence of the fact that 
the American people not only believed in 
God, but were willing to express that belief 
openly and publicly without fear, and then, 
even as today, there were those in the world 
seeking to destroy the right of man to wor- 
ship his Creator. The right of man to live 
in equality. The right of man to enjoy the 
liberty that was his by inheritance, but in 
those days, they who would destroy it were 
not behind any Iron Curtain, they were in 
our own backyard, our own neighbors, our 
own people, divided and bent upon destroy- 
ng each other. Today, there are those 
among us who would, if they could, divide 
and conquer, they who would use every 
method known not alone to man, but in 
many instances, methods, schemes and pro- 
grams that seem to have had their very 
authorship in the depths of hell. 

Ninety-two years ago we were engaged 
a great Civil War testing whether a Nation 
conceived in liberty, dedicated to the prcpo- 
sition that all men are created equal, could 
live. Mr. Lincoin went on to the second 
paragraph of his speech: 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that Nation, or any nation 
s0 conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field, as a final resting place for 
those who here gave their lives that that 
Nation might live. It is altogether fit 
and proper that we snould do this 

How well we can see the same principles 
cxed today. While it is true they have 
not openly and violently declared war upon 

is in our own land, nevertheless they are 
slowly, but surely laying the plans, so that 
when the opportune time comes, in their 
opinion, they-can make of this a great battle- 
field, and let us not be stupid enough to be 
Geceived by — hypo ritical smiles or the 
pseudo handshake of friendship. Let us not 
forget what is beh nd that smile. Let us not 

1e hand extended to us in friendship 
been crimson the 
0d of innocent people; people whose only 
nse was to insist upon the right to lib- 

y, the right to worship God in accordance 

yith the dictates of their conscience; the 

right to live as ee beings, the right to 
the respect of the di ty of m: and today, 
millions and are lying in 
unmarked and unknown places, the victims 
of the ruthless, pitiless ruler with the iron 
fist of tyranny. They have felt the weight 
of it. And let us not forget that our indif- 
ference and neglect can bring to us the same 
destruction that mnsecration to our 
principles brought to the innocent victims 
of the Communist rulers. They are not any 
different than they have been from the first 
Gay they took over. ‘They live in violence, 
they rule by fear, they destroy that which 
cpposes them. It is indeed unfortunate that 
too many of our og e in this country can- 
not see this, cannot realize the end, cannot 
know the destiny that i tn 
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spreading of hates, unrest, and attempteq 
destruction to this action to those who 
are active participants in bringing about the 
destruction of America, are the hundreds of 
thousands of our citizens who, through their 
indifference and neglect, bring great consola. 
tion to the leaders of the Kremlin because 
this indifference and neglect is an evidence 
to them of the fact that our system of goy- 
ernment is decaying, so you Can readily gee 
end understand” how you can do the work 
that would destroy us by being indifferent 
to or neglectful of the duties and obligation 
that you owe your Do not for. 
get that the price is eternal vigj 

lance. - 

Again, let me repeat: Now is the accepted 
time a all free people to read the second 
paragraph of the simple, but ever-enduring 
specch of Lincoln, so that we may know, 
understand, and realize what it means, and 
as we do so, let us realize how the cemeteries 
have grown in 92 years, the hundreds of 
thousands of freemen who have dyed crim- 
son every battlefield in the world with the 
biood of freemen as they baptized that land 
and consecrated it to the principles of liberty 
and freedom as we know and understand 
and enjoy them. 

The third paragraph of the Lincoln talk, I 
think, is one that should bring home forcib! y 
to us today the obligation that we owe to 
those who have died in order that we might 
live. Let us again quote one of the greatest 
of the great Americans, and let us picture 
him as he stands there—gaunt, serious, hum- 

le, and prayerful, bowed in trauble and 
grief, but a tower of strength in his faith 
and devotion to God and country. 

“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hal- 
low—this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated os 
far above our poor power to add or detrac 
The world will little note, nor long reme ahi 
what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work, which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of 
cdevotion—that we here highly re8olve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain— 
that this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that government 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Vould it not be well Py cur. Americar 
people to take this home and read it 
study it; and analyze it, because it unque 
ticnably places upon us the great debt tha 
we owe to the hundreds of thousands 
American boys, who tonight rest under the 
sed and under the dew with the blue canony 
of heaven extending its fathomless depth 
over their patriotic and last resting pla 
As the great President tells us, they who lie 
there have consecrated that ground far m 
than any words of ours could do. Yes, t 
have dedicated it, they have hallowed it, : 
they have consecrated it, bringing home 
each and every one of us a message that 
a sacred and a holy thing for one to die 
one’s country. I am sure, if they could c: 
that divide where time blends wit 
eternity and bring to you and I, 
that to you and I tonight would 
that it is a sacred and holy thing 
to die for one’s country, but it is just 
sacred and just as holy for one to live 
one’s country. Further, Iam sure they wot 
say to us: We have died in order that j 
might live. Now let not our deaths be 
vain. Let not our sacrifices be a mocker' 
Live so that you will prove worthy of 
sacrifices that we have made, even to the 
supreme one. for you. Yes, we died in ord 
that you might live, and our message to jy 
tonight: Live so that our deaths will not have 


been in vain. Live for God unt} 
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Remember that just so long as you keep that 
flag flying in the protective shadow of the 
cross, Just so long will America live. 

I can find no more fitting way to close 
this address tonight in these days of strife 
and trouble, in these days of a cold war with 
millions of human beings behind iron cur- 
tains, millions of human beings are still held 
in prison camps, still shackled and bound 
in the chains of slavery, still looked upon as 
mere chattels of the government. Men, who 
are indexed, as you would the cattle in the 
fields, are inventoried, not as human beings, 
but as to how much they are worth to the 
government in dollars and cents. That con- 
dition, on a much larger scale, is the same 
principle that brought the Civil War, the 
principle that Lincoln so clearly enunciated 
as he said: “No nation can live half free 
and half slave,” and I think if he were living 
today, he would say this world cannot long 
endure half free and half slave, and there- 
fore, again, we must eventually come to 
grasp with a situation that if we do not 
correct it, it will destroy us. 

I think the President’s last, shortest, and 
best speech was the one wherein two ladies 
from Tennessee came before him seeking the 
release of their husbands, who were prisoners 
of war on Johnson's Island. They were put 
off on several occasions, and in each instance 
one of them was very insistent in impressing 
upon the President her husband was a reli- 
gious man. The President ordered the re- 
lease of these men, and then to one of the 
ladies he gave this advice, which I think was 
most appropriate, and I quote: 

“You say your husband is a religious man; 
tell him when you meet him, that I say I 
am not much of a judge of religion, but that, 
in my opinion, the religion that sets men 
to rebel and fight against their Govern- 
ment, because, as they think, that Govern- 
ment does not sufficiently help some men to 
eat their bread in the sweat of other men’s 
faces, is not the sort of religion upon which 
people can get to Heaven.” 

In closing, let me say to you what I have 
said on so many other occasions, and I again 
repeat them tonight. That never in the his- 
tory of this world was there more need for @ 
united American people. Let us not forget, 
in this crisis through which our Govern- 
ment is passing, our political and religious 
differences. Let us not quarrel with each 
other, but let each and every one exercise the 
right that is his as a free citizen to go down 
his side of the road with his own conscience, 
vote as he will, worship as he will, but when 
he comes upon the great national highway, 
that highway upon which all streets con- 
verge, that highway that leads to the safety 
and security of this Nation, then let him 
lay aside all of his differences with his fellow 
citizens in order that we might join in a 
united front as Americans. Then there 
should be no quarrel among any of us as we 
follow the cross emblematic of man’s spir- 
itual redemption and the Stars and Stripes, 
emblematic of man’s political and material 
redemption, as we go forward to victcry with 
the battle cry not alone on our lips, but bet- 
ter still in our hearts for God and country. 
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orD, I include the following article by 
Carmine De Sapio: 


EVERY FREE ELECTION MAKES DEMOCRACY 
STRONGER 


(By Carmine De Sapio) 


It is not very easy these days to determine 
Just why people become involved in the ef- 
forts and activities of one of the major 
political parties as against the other. I 
would guess that for the most part, the selec- 
tion of a party, or dedication to its work, 
is the result of little more than pure chance. 
I have never researched the matter, but it 
is my feeling that most of us originally be- 
came Democrats because our parents were 
Democrats; or Republicans because our 
friends or neighbors were Republicans. 

Certainly, there is no question that mil- 
lions of people vote other than a straight 
party ticket, and other millions change their 
political allegiance from election to election. 
For as issues change—es platforms adjust 
themselves to the new problems of new eras, 
so do the votes of large groups of American 
citizens change. The farmer, more often 
than not, votes as a farmer, and supports 
the party which he feels represents his best 
interests as a farmer. The same is true of 
city workers, professionals, union leaders, 
businessmen, and most other segments of 
our population. And, I suppose, when you 
get down to basics, that is why both parties 
try to sell their programs to as large a cross- 
section of the American electorate as possi- 
ble. And if it so happens that one of the 
parties, philosophically or even traditionally 
should happen to lean more sympathetically 
to one group in our population than to an- 
other, you may be sure that that party will 
make every effort to conceal the fact, at the 
same time that the opposing party makes 
every effort to proclaim it. 

This, my friends, is where you—you who 
mold public opinion—have a unique and a 
rare opportunity. Your interests need not 
be partisan. Your efforts need not be aimed 
at the achievement of particular election re- 
sults. Yours is the happy and constructive 
lot of being able to call the turns as you 
see them, without regard for political con- 
sequences. 

Nor does this mean to suggest that poli- 
ticians necessarily are completely selfish and 
biased. For although it is quite true that 
to the politician winning the election is 
paramount, it is equally true that, with very 
rare exception, the American politician is as 
patriotically devoted to his country as any 
good American would want to be. 

But I would be the first to admit that 
politicians are perfectly fallible and that our 
political parties are nothing more or less 
than the men and women who constitute 
hem, just as government is nothing more 
nor less than a reflection of the program and 
the attitude of the political parties in office. 

And I suppose that so long as there is 
politics and so long as there are political 
parties there will be axes to grind and there 
will be biased views. There will be argu- 
ments and debate. There will be praise and 
vilification. There will be applause and de- 
rision. There will be accolade and insult. 
There will be confusion and contradiction. 

But it also is true that so long as there 
are opposing political parties America will 
be great and strong. 

We have witnessed a strange phenomenon 
in American politics in recent years—one 
which was brought into dramatic focus the 
other day by the President’s state of the 
Union message. For in that message was 
defined what is at least am expressed ac- 
knowledgement on the part of the Republi- 
can Party of the need for social legislation 
and for recognition of the responsibility of 
Government to help those who are unable to 
help themselves. 

I have heard many people in both parties 
characterize the President's state of the 
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Union message as New Deal both in tone 
and in aim and as being in keeping with 
what has long been the Democratic phi- 
losophy of government. And in the absence 
of any evident rebellion from such Republi- 
can stalwarts as Senators WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Barry GOLDWATER, HOMER E. CAPEHART, and 
JOHN W. BRICKER, it is fair to conclude that 
the President set forth the new policy of 
the Grand Old Party. When you review this 
m pe in the light of statements of prin- 
ciples which have been made by the Republi- 
can legislative leaders in New York and by 
other Republican spokesmen throughout the 
country, you must come to the conclusion 
that if the Republicans haven’t actually ac- 
cepted a program of liberal government they 
at least believe that this is what the people 
want. 

Now you and I know that our country can 
never be the long-term beneficiary of the 
kind of campaign strategy in which both 
parties seek to outpromise each other. And 
we know, too, that the two-party system 
loses much of its strength and meaning if 
both parties claim to seek the same thing, 
differing only on the question as to who 
could accomplish them quicker and better. 

Our security as a Nation—indeed, the very 
safeguarding of our liberty—depends upon 
the acknowledgement and forthright decla- 
ration that there are fundamental differences 
between the two parties * * * differences in 
psychology, in philosophy, in tradition, in 
approach, in ideas and in objective. 

Now I don’t mean to suggest that the 
Democrats should claim a monopoly on social 
reform, any more than the Republicans have 
a right to claim a monopoly on sound eco- 
nomics. I don’t believe that either party 
has an exclusive franchise on sincerity, on 
integrity, or on dedication. 

But I do believe that the character of our 
governments—whether local, State, or Fed- 
eral—should be appraised in terms of their 
achievements as well as in terms of the 
history, the backgrounds, and the philoso- 
phies of the men who administer these gov- 
ernments * * * to say nothing of the tra- 
dition of the particular party in office. 

And just as honest debate and vocal dif- 
ference of opinion is necessary to the preser- 
vation of our system of government, so is it 
extremely dangerous to take the myopic 
view, if you are a Democrat, that everything 
the Republicans do should be attacked * * * 
or if you are a Republican, that everything 
the Democrats do should be ridiculed. 

Changing times bring changing chal- 
lenges * * * and different needs. No party, 
no system, no government can survive the 
determination to stand still either in reflec- 
tion on the glories of the past, or in fear of 
new experiments. We have no choice but to 
move forward, for it is impossible to stand 
still in today’s moving world. Static think- 
ing has no place ina dynamic era * * * and 
certainly in the age of the atom. 

You are the last people in the world I need 
remind that we stand on the precipice of 
disaster. But, by the same token, we stand, 
too, on the threshold of new wonder, cf new 
glory, of new advancement 

It is perfectly true—and has been true 
through the ages—that the people are pos- 





sessed in infinite wisdom. They need only 
to be armed with the facts, to give expression 
to their inherent sense of humanity and to 
their natural instinct for being correct. ‘This 
truism poses for you, my good friends—you 
who are gathered in this room today together 


with your counterparts throughout the coun-~ 
try—a responsibility of incalculable mag- 
nitude. 

The people read your writings and are in- 
fluenced by what you say. They listen to 
your analyses and they accept your authority. 
They study our pictures and drawings and 
their judgments are formed. They look to 


U 


you—as leaders in the arts—for objective 
guidance, for accurate portrayal and tor 
honest leadership. 
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Whether or not the people obtain these is 
for your own consciences to decide. From 
politicians they get—as they expect—parti- 
san propaganda. From the newspapers, from 

magazines, from radio, from television they 
expect—and should get—the unvarnished, 
the uncolored truth. 

When the politician guesses incorrectly— 
when he fails to anticipate and understand 
the people’s wishes—his mistake becomes 
graphically evident on election day. He is 
then faced with one or two alternatives. He 
can invite disaster for himself by seeking to 
impose his thinking on the people and hope 
to have better luck next time, or he can ad- 
just his policies and his program to conform 
to the voter’s wishes. 

But he cannot lure public interest with 4 
dramatic presentation which subtly convey 
a@ particular viewpoint. He cannot attr act 
an audience to his thinking through comic 
strips or entertaining columns or because he 
is a needed and necessary source of informa- 
tion on what is going on in the world. The 
politician cannot reach the voter every day 
with a cartoon that carries both interest and 
impact. 

He is limited to the distribution of parti- 
san literature or the delivery of partisan 
speeches. And he is almost always dependent 

zpon you people to help get his message to 
the public. He can never hope to get into 
the homes and the minds and the hearts of 
the people every day as you do and even if 
he could, the chances are his message would 
be one-sided and slanted. 

Now the question presents itself—are the 
editors and writers and commentators and 
artists to deny themselves the same right to 
human thought and emotion with which th 
politician should like everyone to believe he 
is possessed? Don’t they have ideas and 
tastes and individuality of thought and 
opinion? The answer obviously is yes. But 
they have one other thing—they have an 
overbearingly profound responsibility as 
teachers of the people. 

My friends, would you tolerate the parti- 
san teaching of our children in the schools? 
And I ask aren’t the people of letters, in fact 
the teachers of history in the classroom of 
the world? 

Needless to say, it would be sheer folly 
to deny the right of editorial expression to 
any American, least of all to a person in the 
arts. Butin your case, there is an added— “an 
awesome—respo nsibility. It is for you to dis- 
pel confusion. It is for you to ful ba the ri ight 
of the American people to kn all of the 
facts, to know where they have tenn: where 
they are, and where they are going 

There is a distinction between exposition 

and explanation, as against interpretation 
and opinion. There is a world of adifference 
between stating the facts and then express- 

judgment misstating or misem- 
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should be exposed and turned out of posi- 
tions of trust, so, too, should no group be 
maligned; no segment of our society be 
forced to carry the cross of the minority of 
mad-doers in its particular field. 

I would strip the halo from the hypocrites 
and I would strip the mask from the phonies. 
But to condemn a politician or a party, either 
because of the wrongdoings of a few, or by 
the application of ancient history, is to con- 
demn our American system of government. 

I hope you will pardon the probable pre- 
sumptuousness of what I say, and understand 
that when I suggest that some of those who 
have the responsibility for disseminating 
public knowledge may not be doing so with 
complete fairness, I allude to a small mincr- 
ity, the kind of minority which exists in my 
profession as well as in yours, and in all 
others. 

But I feel as you must, that there is no 
place for politics-as-usual in these perilous 
times. Our children, their children and their 
descendants for generaiions to come will 
never forgive the mistake we make today, 
assuming that those mistakes do not fore- 
close the existence of future generations. 

It is as unsound as it is precarious for our 
teachers—for you—to take the view in Janu- 
ary of 1956 that whoever the Republicans 
nominate should be defeated, or that who- 
ever the Democrats nominate will be no good. 
It is rather for all of us—Republicans and 
Democrats alike—to agree on one simple 
principle, and that is that the most vital 
responsiblility which both parties owe to 
America and to the world, is to nominate 
the best possible candidates for the over- 
whelmingly important office of President. 

My friends, if both parties put forward the 
best possible candidates, the people will win 
the election. 

The election campaign which we approach 
will be unprecedented in many ways, not the 
least of which will be in enthusiasm on the 
one hand, and in bitterness on the other. I 
am sure that none of us need fear the con- 

equences of the campaign in terms of the 
fut ‘e of our world position, because history 
has geaia that every free election makes 
&very democracy so much the stronger, at 
the same time that it brings to the world a 
new lesson in the meaning of freedom. 

ut we can dramatize this lesson at the 
same time that we render great public service 
by assuring that people will hear all sides 
of all questions in free and frank discussion. 

In modern times, the complexion and char- 
acter of election campaigns have changed to 
the point where both parties are very largely 
dependent upon radio and television for 
reaching the voters with their messages. 

You people know tha than I, how ex- 
pensive this is. I read recently where the 
Republican Party has budgeted more than 
$8 million for radio and television alone, and 
this naturally places a similar onus on the 
Democratic Party, for it, too, must seek to 
reach the same number of people the same 
number of times. 

Where do these vast sums of money come 
from? Obviously from the contr ibutiens of 
party supporters. And, needless to say, many 
of those who make substantial souteinalions 
to the party of their choice, expect to benefit 
in some manner. This — fit may be in the 
nature of an appointment to the cabinet or 
in some other form of fay vor and recognitior 

The extent to which a political party is 
beholden to large contributors is the very 
extent of the weakness of our governmenta 

structure. And that is why it may be well 
for us to consider the advisabili ty of consoli- 
Gating a large part of the public service time, 
which our radio and television networks so 
generously apportion throughout the year, to 
the period of an important campaign. 

The less money the party feels compelled 
the less it will depend on large 
contributions and the more it can appeal to 
the general public for support. No person 
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has the right to buy, and no group has the 
right to own a political party. No political 
leader should be beholden to a contributor, 
because our political parties belong only to 
the people and not to any individual or group 
of individuals. 

And assuring this, too, my friends, becomes 
your responsibility, as well as the responsi- 
bility of our political leaders. 


Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 
EAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on uae, February 7, the Veterans of 
oe Wars held their annual congres- 
nal banquet. One of the highlights of 
this occasion is the presentation of the 
Omar N. Bradley medal given each year 
to some deserving individual. This year, 
the presentation was made to Gen. Alfred 
M. Gruenther, and under leave to extend 
my remarks in the ReEcorp I wish to in- 
clude his acceptance speech: 
NATO—OvrR GREATEST INSTRUMENT FOR PEACE 
(Address by Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 

Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, at the 

annual congressional dinner, Veterans of 

Foreign Wars, Washington, D. C.) 

Commander Murphy, honored Members of 
Congress, distinguished guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, gratefully, I accept the Omar N. 
Bradley medal. I should like to be able to 
say that it is because of some distinguished 
serviee or conspicuous merit that this award 
has been made, but, unfortunately, that is 
not true. I have been the beneficiary of the 
inspirational leadership furnished first by 
General Eisenhower and then by General 
Ridgway, which left Allied Command Europe 
in a very viable state when I assumed its 
command. Next, I have had the assistance 
of millions of men and women of the armed 
services of the NATO nations. Also, the 
member governments have supported this 
alliance in magnificent fashion. The Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States, of 
whom a great number are present here, have 
given time and interest and support of a 
high order. I extend my deep appreciation 
to them. And, finally, Commander Murphy, 
the members of the Veterans of Foreign Wat 
lave given us tremendous help. 

Yo wu may not realize it but the pilgrimage 
of your organization to Europe in October- 
November of last year was a great contri- 
bution to our cause. I remember very well 
the ceremony at the Arc de Triumphe in 
Paris on November 11 where you made a 
spiendid —— on the French people. 

Incident , I had dinner last evening in 
Los Angeles a h Gen. Omar Bradley, wh 
asked me to extend his best wishes to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars assembled here 
this evening. I am glad to report that he is 
in excellent health. He had a slight mishap 
the day before yesterday—he scored only an 
83 in his goif game—an unusually high score 
for him. 

I think on this aimost-the-fifth anni 
sary of the date when General Eisenho\ 
arrived in Europe to set up a headquarters 
for defense of the free world there, it is ap 
propriate to review some elements of ou 
progress, some of the problems which stil 
face us, and some of the solutions. 

When General Eisenhower came to Eu 
the defenses of the free world were in a 
tressingly low condition. Prior to his 
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rival, there had been a series of incidents: 
The Czechoslovakian coup, the Berlin block- 
ade, and, finally, on the very day of his ar- 
rival, January 8, 1951, there was a depressing 
report from Korea. It seemed that it would 
only be a matter of weeks until the United 
Nations forces would be ejected from that 
peninsula. The atmosphere of Europe, and 
of the entire free world, was one of danger— 
almost despair. 

When General Eisenhower surveyed his re- 
sources, he found that they were very, very 
low. But what was even worse, the resources 
he did have could not be used to implement 
a common strategy, because there was no 
such strategy. 

I am pleased to be able to report now, 5 
years later, that there is such a strategy, 
that there is an organization in being, and 
that if an attack should suddenly develop 
at this very moment, all of our commands 
know exactly what to do. 

The resources themselves are approxi- 
mately four times what they were at that 
time, but that, of course, does not give an 
answer to the question, “Is that good 
enough? Would we be able to repe! success- 
fully an all-out act of aggression tonight?” 
The answer, unfortunately, is “Probably 
not.” 

The Soviet might is increasing steadily, 
and when you consider the status of our 
defenses when we started, it would have 
required almost a miracle to be able to give 
an entirely favorable answer tonight. Our 
progress has been great, but 1t is not yet 
great enough. 

We are facing today the largest aggrega- 
tion of military power in the peacetime his- 
tory of the world: Some 175 Soviet land 
divisions, nearly all of them good; some 
20,000 operational aircraft. That is about 
the number of aircraft in 1951, but at that 
time 80 percent of them were piston-driven 
planes. Now, 80 percent of them are jets. 
Moreover, the Soviets are engaged in an all- 
out production program of the latest type of 
jets. 

In the naval field, they have given high 
priority to submarines. There are now ap- 
proximately 400 submarines in the Soviet 
Navy. That figure does not mean much 
until we recall that when the Germans 
started World War II on the Ist of September 
1939, they had less than 75 submarines. 

This, then, represents a very powerful 
force in being. In addition, the Soviets have 
made substantial progress in the nuclear 
field. It is also clear that they are giving 
great emphasis to their guided missile pro- 
gram. 

Just 2 weeks ago, the Soviets published 
their sixth 6-year plan in which there is a 
heavy concentration once again in the war 
industries. 

In 1946, Stalin announced a program for 
1960 which he said would be enough to pro- 
tect the country against what he called “all 
possible accidents.” There are three items 
in that program which deserve a moment's 
attention. At that time, he said, “We will 
need 500 million tons of coal a year.” In 
1955, they reached the figure of 390 million 
tons, but they have increased the objective 
for 1960 to 593 million tons. 

“In steel,” Stalin said, “we need 60 million 
tons.” Last year they produced 45 million 
tons, and they have upped their objective to 
68 million tons for 1960. In case that does 
not impress us, we should bear in mind that 
in 1929 the Soviets had a steel production 
of only 5 million tons. 

In oil, which was the third major element 
of his program, he said, “We need for 1960 
&@ production of 60 million tons.” Last year 
they already exceeded that with 70 million 
tons and they have upped their program now 
to 135 million tons. 

Those are very formidable figures. 

I do not want to leave the impression that 
everything the Soviets have tried to do has 
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turned to success. That is not so. In the 
agricultural field, they have had great diffi- 
culty, and the indications are that these 
problems will continue. For example, last 
year, they had. 8 million fewer head of cattle 
than they had in 1928, which was the year 
before the collective-farm system started. 
That is a very definite failure, which the 
Soviet leadership is trying to correct. They 
have also had major failures in connection 
with their grain programs. 

All of these increases in Soviet industrial 
potential, all of this emphasis upon Soviet 
military might, is at the expense of the 
Soviet citizen. Today, in the Soviet Union 
a suit of ciothes costs between 1,300 and 
1,600 rubles. When one realizes that a paint- 
er or Carpenter gets a salary of 700 rubles a 
month, you recognize the austerity of his 
living standards. 

In case this might cause us to think that 
a revolution is likely in the Soviet Union-— 
that we could look forward to a time when 
the populace would revoit—I feel that would 
be misguided, wishful thinking. The peo- 
ple are well disciplined, and they know no 
better way of life. The chances of a revolu- 
tion are very slight. I feel that the Soviet 
Union ts going to continue to make progress 
in its production goals. 

Of course, they are having difficulties with 
the satellites. There again, though, they are 
making considerable progress in the armed 
forces. The satellite countries have 75 divi- 
sions, not all good ones by any means, and 
some 2,500 planes. They have a public rela- 
tions problem with the satellite people, but 
they know that, and they are working on it. 
They are concentrating on the children 
through indoctrination and education on a 
long-term basis. 

The Soviets fee] that time is on their side 
and if they wait it out, they will have the 
strength for their system to prevail. Within 
the past year, there have been new indica- 
tions that they have absolute confidence that 
their system will win in the end. With their 
ability to marshal scientific, technical, and 
economic resources under centralized direc- 
tion—without regard to the wishes of the 
people—they constitute a very strong oppo. 
nent. They have a leadership group of 614 
million Communists who are dedicated to 
their materialistic philosophy. They believe 
in it with all of their hearts and souls, and 
they are able to control easily the remaining 
210 million people of the Soviet Union. 

That tremendous strength is the reason 
why I say, as of now, we are probably not 
strong enough in Europe. I want to empha- 
size here, however, that I am talking about 
only one part of the problem; namely, Eu- 
rope. That does not mean that we would lose 
a global war if it took place, because, as of 
today, we still have a very substantial advan- 
tage in long-range airpower. At the present 
stage of technological development, the of- 
fense in airpower has a very big advantage 
over the defense. To summarize, as of today, 
we have this situation: In Europe, we are 
not strong enough yet, but on a global basis 
we still have an advantage. How long we are 
going to retain that advantage is, of course, 
& speculative matter. 

As for our defense in Europe, we expect to 
be able to give a positive answer to the ques- 
tion that I have posed after the German con- 
tribution is effective. We will have by the 
middle of 1959 some 12 German divisions, 
some 1,300 aircraft, and naval craft largely 
Jor use in the Baltic. When we reach that 
level, and if we can use atomic weapons, 
which we feel are an essential part of our 
armament, we then will be able to give rea- 
sonable assurance that we can defend Europe 
successfully against an all-out attack. 

I do not want to give the impression that I 
am depressed over this situation, because I 
am not. We are actually further ahead than 
we thought we would be when we made our 
forecasts in those dark, dreary days in the 
early part of 1951, 
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I also want to make clear that I think that 
the next 5 years are probably going to be 
more difficult than the first 5 years. I say 
this because we are moving into an era where 
the battle for men’s minds has become in- 
creasingly important, where the necessity for 
having unity among our own people, where 
the importance of their understanding of 
the issues, is absolutely vital. Basically, this 
gets down to a question of convincing the 

50 million people in NATO to have con- 
fidence that this alllance can—and is the 
best way to—meet this threat. 

We think—and that is the principle on 
which NATO was organized—that collective 
security is the only answer. Generally 
speaking, most people agree to that thesis. 
However, the great progress we have made 
has generated a confidence, which in turn 
has caused @ certain relaxation of tension. 
These elements, coupled with certain changes 
in the immediate tactics of the Soviets, are 
creating difficulties for the free world. We 
are faced with the task of seeing to it that 
our people do not relax, but continue their 
eupport for this alliance so that it can con- 
tinue effectively to prevent a war from tak- 
ing place. 

In that endeavor, the partnership of the 
United States 1s of supreme importance. 
Whether we like it or not, the mantle of 
world leadership has fallen upon our shoul- 
ders. This alliance will succeed, in large 
measure, in the degree to which we are able 
to exercise that leadership. Please know 
that the competition 1s tougher than ever 
before. 

Take the most recent Soviet maneuver, 
which happened just a few days ago: Bul- 
ganin’s response to President Eisenhower's 
letter is being circulated and broadcast all 
over the world now. The Soviets are work- 
ing on the uncommitted billion among the 
21% billion people of the world. They are 
not concentrating on trying to win the 165 
million people in the United States, or even 
the rest of the 450 million people of NATO. 
In this psychological struggle, we face very 
severe difficulties. As propaganda experts, 
they are masters. We are far behind them 
in getting our story told. Our effort ts very 
small; theirs is a massive one, cleverly put 
over and it does produce results. 

I am certain we can meet this challenge, 

ut it will require a determination and a 
dedication on the part of the free world, and 
particularly on the part of the United States. 

The Soviets get their unity by the gun-in- 
the-back method. We have to get ours 
through the more laborious processes of Ge- 
mocracy. There sre 15 nations in this al- 
liance, all of them sovereign—and we want 
them that way—but it is time consuming 
and sometimes difficult to reach common 
programs. 












have actually heard this occasionally—is a 
type of charity. That is simply nct true. 
We must be unmistakably clear that we need 
Europe just as much as it needs us. 1 
participation in this enterprise is a mat 
of our own survival. It is most impor 








that we act in such a way that our a 
know that their interests and ours 
mutual. 

I feel that if we are able to furnish en- 
couragement to some of these countries 
which are having trouble, I am certain they 
are goi spite of the tre- 
mendous pressures that the Soviets are ap- 
plying to them. 





e one illustration, East Germany. This 
{is Tuesday, the 7th. A week ago Saturday 
in Prague the Warsaw Pact powers met, and 
once again, Mr. Molotov, as he has done many 
times in the last year, issued a strong de- 
nunciation of NATO, charging that it is an 
aggressive organization. However, the So- 
viets introduced a new factor into this par- 
ticular meeting—they admitted East Ger- 
many to the Warsaw Pact military commana, 
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The East German forces, consisting of 
some 7 divisions and more than 100,000 men, 
have now been raised to the status of armed 
forces and operate under Marshal Koniev, 
whom I knew in Vienna in 1945. At this 
meeting,. which ended last Saturday, they 
made a very shrewd maneuver. They said, 
“We feel that no German forces, be they 
East German or West German, should ever 
have atomic bombs.” That is a clever play 
directed toward the West Germans to get 
them, who feel very exposed if a nuclear war 
should take place, gradually to assume a 
neutral attitude. If they should be success- 
ful in that endeavor, it would be very dis- 
advantageous for our cause and for the West 
Germans. I do not think this maneuver will 
be successful. However, it demonstrates 
clearly the cleverness of their tactics, and 
the need of alertness on our part in the 
battle for men’s minds, This is only one of 
a series of thrusts that the Soviets are mak- 
ing, all of great ingenuity. 

If our people understand the issues; if 
they remain stout of heart I am certain we 
can succeed. 

You may say that I am an optimist. I 
plead guilty to that charge, but I feel that 
I am more than an optimist. I feel that I 
have faith in our civilization, in our concept 
of religion, with their dedication to the dig- 
nity of the human individual. 

I feel that we have the ability to approach 
these problems with an understanding and 
with a point of view which will definitely 
match the Soviet materialistic ideology. 

I am confident that if we can preserve the 
unity which we have already developed, no 
power, however menacing, will be able to 
prevail against us. 

It has been a great pleasure for me to be 
here this evening. In addition to the great 
honor of having received the Omar N. Brad- 
ley Medal, it gives me the opportunity to 
tell the members of Congress here and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars how grateful we 
at SHAPE are for the visits they have made 
to Europe during the last year. These visits 
are tremendously helpful in assessing the 
problem that exists there, and in reassuring 
the people of Europe of our constancy in this 
alliance. 

I want you to know that basically we feel 
this is your problem. We agree with Clem- 
enceau, who said, “War is much too impor- 
tant to be entrusted to the generals.” We 
are entrusting it to the Congressmen and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. We turn the 
problem over to you and we shall be your 
willing servants, I assure you. 

I extend an invitation to all of you, when 
you are in the European area, to visit our 
headquarters. We do not think we know all 
the answers to these problems. We are will- 
ing to take advice, criticism, be it construc- 
tive or destructive. The one thing we can- 
not stand is indifference. With your partici- 
pation, I am absolutely certain that we are 
going to be successful in achieving a lasting 
and durable peace. 

I thank you very much, 





Stiffer Dope Penalties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
: a the Times-Picayune of February 7, 

J0: 
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Stirrer Dorge PENALTIES 


While there is no indication the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet committee on illegal nar- 
cotics traffic is willing to go as far as a 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee in recom- 
mending the death penalty for smugglers 
and peddlers of dope in extreme Cases, the 
five-department group did urge stiffer prison 
terms, more enforcement agents, and closer 
Federal-State coordination to combat dope 
addiction and supplyii.g. 

The group’s recommendations particularly 
called for more severe maximum sentences 
for the commercial dope vendor. At the 
same time, the group proposed that addicts, 
whose crime is to obtain drugs for their own 
use, be considered as primarily a problem 
for treatment and rehabilitation. 

Since the Federal Omnibus Narcotics Con- 
trol Act of 1951 (the Boggs Act) was passed 
by Congress with emphasis on mandatory 
sentences against violators for repeated of- 
fenses, there is some evidence that ped- 
dlers are using young people with no con- 
viction records. This development, with 
increased use of narcotics by teen-agers since 
the war, has raised requests for revision of 
the 1951 act. Congressman Bocés has urged 
that first offenders be given mandatory sen- 
tences of at least 5 years. Present Federal 
law permits offenders to be put on proba- 
tion or given suspended sentences. Some 
State laws permit judges to assess fines 
rather than prison sentences for first of- 
fenses. In the case of one State this pen- 
alty is fixed at not more than $100 or jail 
not exceeding 6 months, or both. 

Present Federal laws call for the follow- 
ing maximum penalties: First offense, $2,000 
and not less than 2 or more than 5 years; 
second offense, $2,000 and not less than 5 or 
more than 10 years; third or subsequent of- 
fense, $2,000 and not less than 10 or more 
than 20 years. In a bill introduced but not 
passed at the last session of Congress the 
penalties were greatly stiffened. The Presi- 
dent’s intergovernmental committee has 
made no specific proposals along this line. 
But it has agreed punishment needs to be 
stiffened to meet the illegal narcotics threat, 





Good Man for a Rugged Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has reached into the city of 
Rochester for another big man to do an- 
other big job. He initially tapped 
Marion B. Folsom to serve, first as Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, and currently 
as Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. This week he has named Mr. 
Edward Peck Curtis, vice president of the 
Eastman Kodak Co., as a special assist- 
ant for aviation facilities planning. Mr. 
Curtis’ vitally important task is to de- 
velop a plan to meet the Nation’s re- 
quirement for aviation facilities in the 
light of the rapidly increasing use of our 
airways. The necessity for such a study 
is evident, and the choice of Mr. Curtis to 
direct it insures a cogent and compre- 
hensive report. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the REcorp an edi- 
torial from the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle of Sunday, February 12, with 
respect to this important appointment: 
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PRESIDENT TAPS GooD MAN FoR ToucH Jog 


Appointment by President Eisenhower of 
@ second Eastman Kodak executive to high 
position in the Government reflects high 
honor, of course, on the caliber of thes 
Rochesterians. However, the task to which 
Edward Pack Curtis has been appointed js 
no mere position of honor. It is a tough 
job. 

Just as he did when he tapped Marion ° 
Folsom for Government office, the President 
is reaching out for the best men he can fing 
to accomplish the work. In this case the 
job entails getting American airports of all 
kinds ready for the jet age. 

That is a simple way to state one of the 
most complex and important operations aq 
man could take on. It includes everything 
from longer runways and new and better 
landing systems to the myriad human prob. 
lems that are cropping up in aviation. Co. 
incidentally, it was the subject of an edi- 
torial on this page not long ago. 

There are now so many different kinds of 
planes, operating at speeds varying by hun. 
dreds of miles per hour, that this alone 
presents dozens of problems. Planes are 
being operated in great numbers by the 
military, by airlines, scheduled and unsched- 
uled, by businessmen and by sport pilots, 
And all the different categories are disputing 
over their rights, real and alleged. 

Military planes have long since gone to 
sonic speeds and faster, and within 2 or 3 
years, airlines plan to do the same. Our 
airports, largely brought up to snuff for the 
old propeller planes by the beginning of the 
decade, are beginning to look outdated as 
they did 15 years ago. 

This is a mere glimpse into what will con- 
front Curtis when he gets to Washington, 
He has a brand new job, that of coordinat- 
ing and speeding along the efforts to smooth 
out American aviation. From his days as 
one of the first American aces in World 
War I, through his service as executive as- 
sistant to the head of the Strategic Air 
Force, Gen. Tooey Spaatz, Curtis has been 
familiar with aviation. With the same cour. 
age he took into the air in his younger 
days, he has agreed to plunge up to his neck 
in today’s aviation problems. 

The importance to the Nation of this job 
is obvious. For the sake of us all, as well 
as his own, we wish Edward Curtis all pos- 
sible luck in his latest assignment. The 
qualities aside from luck that he will need, 
he has. President Eisenhower has chosen a 
good man for a rugged project. 








Dr. Harold R. Kurth 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent eulogy that ap- 
peared in the Lawrence Sunday Sun, of 
Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday, February 
12, 1956, concerning the late Dr. Harold 
R. Kurth. He was president of the Mas- 
Sachusetts Medical Association, and a 
leader of many other medical societies 
throughout the country and one who was 
@ personal and intimate friend of mine 
for a great number of years. In fact, 
on my last two confinements at the Law- 
rence General Hospital, Dr. Kurth, was 
my personal physician and was most in- 
strumental in restoring my good health 
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for which I will always be thankful for 
nis careful, conscientious, and highly 
professional service. 

In Greater Lawrence, Mass., Dr. Kurth 
will be a great loss, since he has ren- 
dered valuable medical service to people 
in all walks of life as a highly successful 
physician and surgeon. He has restored 
to many, many thousands their health 
and was of immense help to those who 
were invalids and others confined with 
incurable diseases. 

Rich and poor alike had great respect 
for him as a lovable physician of the old 
school, active in the community life of 
Greater Lawrence, a willing worker with 
all the various charitable groups, con- 
tributing financially and otherwise to all 
worthwhile civic and religious endeavors. 

He will be a great loss to his imme- 
diate family, and his friends, associates, 
and the people of our community for his 
excellent qualifications and untiring ef- 
forts in behalf of all of us. 

The article follows: 

A GREAT HEART STILLED 


The funeral of a great surgeon was held 
yesterday. Local men and women represent- 
ing diverse walks of life, and many from 
miles afar, came to bid farewell to Dr. Harold 
R. Kurth, who, at the age of 60 and in the 
prime of his life and career, succumbed on 
Tuesday to a coronary thrombosis. 

Others of our neighbors passed away in 
the same week from the same cause. We 
cite the expiration of the life of Dr. Kurth 
with specific intent, not only because his 
departure was a great loss to our community, 
but, additionally, because it serves to illus- 
trate the fact that no one among us is im- 
mune to heart disease—even persons who as 
medical men have been so closely associated 
with it for years. 

Heart disease in its various forms is the 
greatest killer of them all. It is brought 
on in many instances by physical drive and 
mental pressures. All of us know this. Yet 
we continue to extend ourselves to the limit 
until that day comes when an overworked 
heart falters or stops completely. 

Some survive such attacks. Provided they 
can adjust themselves to a slower tempo, 
they can be reasonably sure of a long and 
useful life. But there is no guarantee that 
we can come through it. 

The only means by which medical science 
can one day proclaim that it has beaten 
heart disease is through an unrelenting 
crusade of study and research in our great 
university medical schools, in clinics, and in 
the laboratories where dedicated men and 
women strive to find the answers. 

Few of us realize what study and research 
means. There are few persons in medicine 
who can afford to drop everything and just 
plain devote their lives and fortunes to at- 
tacking the causes of ailments of the heart. 
There are few who, from their own fortunes, 
can afford the vastly expensive laboratories 
and equipment and personnel necessary to a 
pursuance of this noble work. 

Thus, the fiancial part of the crusade 
must come in good measure from the people. 
It is within their province to provide the 
funds essential—vital—to the perpetuation 
of this study and research. The medical 
scientists give of their stock-in-trade, time, 
and skill. The financial wherewithal must 
come from each of us. 

We are now in the midst of February, the 
12th part of a year set aside for the concen- 
tration of effort on the accumulation of these 
funds. 

You have many avenues for giving. Find 
one and contribute to the continuation of 
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this great work, the perhaps uncolorful but 
urgent campaign which is moving slowly 
but surely to its objective. 

Progress is slow, but we are encouraged 
by the fact that, over the years, one after 
another of maladies which, in another time, 
were considered real threats to life, have 
been conquered or minimized. And there is 
every reason for the hope that in a generation 
ahead of us, the lifespan of mankind will be 
extended by years of expectancy by the mini- 
mizing of, or the eventual defeat of, diseases 
of the heart. 





Genesee County’s Outstanding Younz 
Farmer 
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HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of Batavia, 
N. Y., has recently bestowed on Carl 
Yunker, a 32-year-old farm operator, the 
title of Genesee County’s outstanding 
young farmer of 1955. 

Mr. Yunker’s record for industry, dili- 
gence and acumen as a farm operator is 
matched only by his notable contribu- 
tions as a leader in his church and his 
community. His selection refiects credit 
on the junior chamber as well as on Mr. 
Yunker. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the REcorp, an edi- 
torial from the Batavia Daily News about 
this outstanding resident of the 39th 
Congressional District. 

Younc FarMerR SHOWS THE Way 

Carl Yunker, 32-year-old farm operator, 
holds the title of Genesee County's outstand- 
ing young farmer of 1955. 

It is an honor bestowed by the junior 
chamber of commerce through a selection by 
a special committee of agricultural leaders. 
As Genesee County’s representative, the El- 
ban is a prospect for State and national 
recognition. 

A résumé of Mr. Yunker's activities is edi- 
fying. His skill and success at farming are 
portrayed in the fact that he has seen his 
investinent increase from a net worth of $911 
in 1948 to $22,560 today. 

That, in itself, would seem to be an oper- 
ation that would consume all of his time. 
Over and above this he is credited with being 
& spearhead in the new farm bureau organ- 
ization. He is president of the Western 
New York Holstein Club, a director of the 
Conesus Milk Producers Cooperative, director 
of the Dairy Council of the Niagara Frontier, 
a county committeeman for the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service. 

Mr. Yunker has likewise served as elder 
of the Elba Presbyterian Church, vice presi- 


dent of ea Sunday school class and adviser, 


with his wife, of the Youth Fellowship. 

This is a distinguished record, a tribute 
to his interest not only in agriculture but 
also to his community and his friends. 

It is not often enough that there is pause 
to refiect on how dependent the rest of us 
are on people engaged in agriculture. 

The junior chamber of commerce has 
wisely taken this shortcoming in hand. Such 
undertakings as this serve to make better 
neighbors of the so-called city folks and 
those who till the soil, a most desired goal. 
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What the Gas Bill Will Cost New Yorkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for 
the information of Members of Congress 
and of leaders of other branches of our 
Government, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article from the 
New York Post for February 8, 1956, en- 
titled “What the Natural Gas Bill Will 
Cost New Yorkers.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT THE NaTuRAL Gas BILL WILL Cost 

New YORKERS 
(By William H. Rudy) 

Only President Eisenhower’s signature on 
the MHarris-Fulbright natural-gas bill is 
needed to open the door to a $1-million-a- 
month increase in the metropolitan area's 
gas bill. 

The utilities concede a price increase is 
on the way. 

“It’s our belief that the cost of gas is 
bound to inch up,” a spokesman for the Con- 
solidated Edison Co. told the Post. 

It will be a Big Inch, according to all in- 
dications, for when the bill becomes law 
there will be no regulatory body to keep the 
price of natural gas from going as high as 
the traffic will bear. 

The magniture of the forthcoming price 
increase can be predicted from these figures: 

In 1952, the price of natural gas at the 
wellhead ran from 7 to 10 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet. As late as 1954 it was 10 
to 12 cents. The current figure runs from 
17 to 21 cents. 

Even under the regulation of the Federal 
Power Commission the producing industry 
was talking about 25 cents per thousand 
cubic feet, and one leading producer has 
gone on record as thinking of 40 cents with- 
in a few years. 

Every cent of these prospective increases 
will be passed on to the consumer. There 
is nothing to stop passing them on and in- 
deed, there is little alternative to passing 
them on. 

The three big units of the booming nat- 
ural-gas industry are the producing, the 
transporting, and the distributing. 

The FPC still regulates the interstate 
transporters—the pipelines. 

The Public Service Commission here still 
regulates the distributors—Con Edison, 
Brooklyn Unton, Long Island Lighting, 
Brooklyn Borough, and Kings County Light- 
ing. 

But without price control at the wellhead, 
the FPC and PSC powers are all but useless. 

Here’s the way & price increase at the 
source reaches the New York consumer, flow- 
ing along as swiftly as the gas itself. 

Most of the metropolitan area’s natural 
gas arrives in pipelines of the Transconti- 
nental Gas Pipe Line Co. Transcon buys it 
in Texas or Louisiana, with the price in Lou- 
isiana somewhat higher on the average than 
in Texas. 

Once the protection of the FPC 1s removed 
by the signing of the Harris-Pulbright bill, 
there is nothing to prevent the producer in 
Texas or Louisiana or Mississippi from rais- 
ing his price to the figure he thinks he can 
get. 

If the pipelines have to pay 2 or 5 or 10 
cents more per 1,000 cubic feet they need 
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only apply to the FPC to charge 2 or 5 or 10 
cents more to Con Edison or the other dis- 
tributing companies. The FPC has little 
choice but to approve it. 

Once Con Edison, for example, gets its gas 
at 2 or 5 or 10 cents more per 1,000 cubic 
feet it can, under a purchased gas adjust- 
ment agreement reached with the PSC 2 
years ago, pass along the increase to the con- 
sumer. 

The PSC, in turn, has little choice but to 
approve. 

These is, in the Harris-Fulbright bill, one 
sop thrown to the consumer. The FPC is 
allowed to limit the pipeline corporations 
from paying more than a reasonable market 
price for the gas at the wellhead. 

In the opinion of State regulatory bodies, 
this provision is worthless. 

If most producers in an oilfield are charg- 
ing 12 cents, for example, an independent 
attempting to charge 17 cents might be con- 
sidered unreasonable. But if all the pro- 
ducers raise to 17, then that is the going rate 
and therefore reasonable. 

Another factor operating toward higher 
and higher costs is the escalation or favored- 
party clause in virtually all producer-pipe- 
line contracts. Says the PSC: 

“Under these clauses the price paid at 
every wellhead skyrockets automatically 
whenever an additional source of supply is 
tapped at a higher price. Thus, one pur- 
chase of an infinitesimal amount of gas can 
and often does establish a uniform so-called 
market price for an entire area and under 
these bootstrap clauses the fluctuation can 
only be upward, never downward.” 

Inclusion of the reasonable market price 
in the Harris-Fulbright bill only gives ad- 
ministrative sanction to charging all the 
market will bear, says the PSC. 

The PSC, which has been a party to all re- 
cent rate increase applications before the 
FPC which would affect this area, says flatly 
of rate increases: 

“The end does not appear to be in sight.” 

There is a gloomy prospect for the nearly 
175,000 homeowners who use gas for heating 
in the city, Long Island and Westchester, and 
the 2,250,000 other consumers who use gas 
for other purposes. 

Because of the many variables such as the 
intensity of the winter cold, the size of the 
house, the efficiency of the insulation, no 
exact figure can be reached on the amount 
of gas needed to heat a house. But an aver- 
age figure for a one-family house is about 
15,000 cubic feet. 

A 5-cent price boost—a conservative figure 
under present expectation—would increase 
each residential bill 75 cents a month. 

Home heating alone, a small part of over- 
all gas consumption, will cost New Yorkers 
$125,000 a month more once prices increase. 

In still another way, higher gas prices at 
the well can make snowballing prices here. 

Con Edison, for example, is able to buy its 
natural gas from Transcon for a relatively 
low price, paying presently about 34 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet while some upstate utili- 
ties pay as much as 61 cents. Con Edison is 
able to do this because it takes a steady flow 
of gas 365 days a year, and what it does not 
use in warm periods for heating, it uses for 
manufacturing electricity. 

“A rise of only a matter of pennies will 
make it uneconomical to use this extra gas,” 
an industry spokesman says, “and a utility 
may not be able to take a steady flow day 
inandday out. This, of course, would mean 
@ higher price, for the transporter can’t regu- 
late the size of his pipeline. It’s cheaper 
for him to operate at full capacity.” 

The producers made much during argu- 
ment for the Harris-Fulbright bill for the 
need of freedom to drill exploratory wells. 

“That's a phony,” say the experts. ‘Wells 
are drilled for oil, not gas. Up until the last 
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war they flared the gas at the wells, just 
burned it off.” 

So the natural gas customer will pay for 
the drilling of more oil wells. 





World Statesmen Join in Woodrow 
Wilson Centennial Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an ex- 
tract from a recent issue of the News- 
letter of the Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
Celebration Commission containing the 
statements of several European states- 
men who were associated with Mr. Wil- 
son in his great work for world peace. 

The extract follows: 

Boncovur SAys WILSON POINTED ONLY SURE 
Way 


The Honorable J. Paul-Boncour, who rep- 
resented France at the League, said: 

“For myself, and I think for all the veter- 
ans of the 1914 war, the name of Woodrow 
Wilson is associated with the unforgettable 
date of November 11, 1918, when the bugles 
of all the armies sounded the ‘cease fire’ 
along the length of a battlefront which had 
stood almost intact for 4 long years of suffer- 
ing and death. 

“We had fought so that this should be 
the war to end all wars and, thanks to the 
voice of Wilson coming to us from across the 
Atlantic, that great hope spread around the 
world. The League of Nations, composed of 
free and equal sovereign countries, commit- 
ting themselves to combat the aggressor, 
whoever it might be, was the surest guaranty 
of a collective security, the only valid way, 
the only way capable of preventing war. 

“Alas, his noble candor was scorned at the 
dipiomatic tables. His dream was mutilated. 
He returned to his own country only to ses 
his proposals rejected by his own country- 
men. He died like a King Lear, persecuted 
by his own daughters. 

“Vincent Auriol, who was himself a great 
president of the Republic, went during his 
visit to America in 1925, to meditate at Mr. 
Wilson’s tomb in the Cathedral at St. Albans, 
Washington. Knowing my fondness for this 
great man, he sent me a postcard of the 
tomb, saying that he had placed a wreath in 
my behalf. 

“I look upon this card and recall this mem- 
ory while in my turn I pay homage to the 
100th anniversary of Wilson’s birth.” 





Swiss VIeEw CENTENNIAL AS WORLDWIDE EVENT 

William E. Rappard, Swiss educator and 
Statesman who was director of the Mandates 
Section, had frequent interviews with Wilson 
regarding the actual setting up of the League 
in Geneva. He stated: 

“The centennial of the late Woodrow Wil- 
son, which is to be celebrated in 1956, is pri- 
marily, but not only, an American event. 
The statesmanlike qualities which President 
Wilson displayed, particularly during and 
after the First World War, make of him a fig- 
ure to whom grateful reverence is due by 
lovers of peace the world over. 

“We in Switzerland have many reasons for 
locking upon him as a benefactor of our 
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country. In the first place, it was doubtless 
due in no small measure to his personal tn. 
tervention that we were spared the faming 
which threatened us in 1917. Secondly, it 
was Clearly due to his insistence that Geneyg 
was chosen and, against the opposition of 
several of his allies, maintained as the seat 
of the League of Nations. Thirdly, and 1 
should say principally, we in the small Alping 
republic in the heart of Europe look upon 
him as the main champion of the democratic 
and liberal/ideals of peace which the world 
owes to the political philosophy he consist. 
ently and courageously expounded and 
defended. 





Ex-CENTRAL EUROPEANS CALL WILSON 
LIBERATOR 


Dr. Bogumil Vosnjak, chairman of the Cen- 
tral-Eastern European Woodrow Wilson Com- 
mittee, released the following statement 
concerning the centennial: 

“The historical role of Woodrow Wilson in 
the liberation of nations which lived until 
1918 under the rule of the Hapsburgs 1s often 
neglected. 

“The committee was founded October 15, 
1955, in Washington, D. C. Its members are 
representatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia now in exile. 

“The committee will not only participate 
in the centenary of Woodrow Wilson but has 
also the task to destroy the Communist le- 
gend that the liberation of these countries in 
1918 was a consequence of the Russian Octo- 
ber revolution in 1917 and not of the efforts 
of these nations themselves as also of the 
political and diplomatical assistance of the 
United States of America.” 





Chauncey W. Reed: Soldier, Patriot, 
Statesman 


SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues in 
expressing my deep regret over the pass- 
ing of our former colleague, CHAUNCEY 
W. Reed. To his widow and children I 
extend my profound sympathy. 

It was my privilege to know CHAUNCEY 
REED quite intimately and I have alway: 
been proud to claim him as a summer 
constituent. He and his famly spent the 
Summer vacation months at Powers 
Lake in Kenosha County, which is within 
my congressional district. I know from 
information that has come to me that 
CHAUNCEY did considerable electioneer- 
ing in my behalf with the residents in 
that area, all of whom were greatly at- 
tached to him because of his kindly 
manner and sincerity, 

Mr. Speaker, CHAUNCEY W. REED was 
indeed a soldier, patriot and statesman. 
He, like many of us, lost no time in 
enlisting for service in World War I 
with the high objective of making the 
world safe for democracy. He served 
with distinction in that war as a member 
of that famous 86th Division. Upon his 
return to civilian life he helped to organ- 
ize and was the first commander of the 
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Naperville Post, No. 43, of the American 
Legion. On the national level he con- 
tinued to serve with the Forty and Eight. 
Thus he helped to firmly establish the 
American Legion in his own community. 
While so engaged he was elected State’s 
attorney in DuPage County as a Repub- 
lican. He served the Illinois State Re- 
publican Committee for 8 years and was 
elected to the 74th Congress and each 
succeeding Congress since that time. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who served 
with CHAUNCEY W. REED know how con- 
secrated he was to the responsibilities 
of that great committee, House Judi- 
ciary. We shall miss him from our ranks 
put we know that he has left his im- 
print upon this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I have lost a personal 
friend who on many occasions has upon 
my request given me sound counsel and 


advice. 
NS I Se 


Distribution of Surplus Government 
Property for Educational and Public 
Health Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Myr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a press 
release and report of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare concern- 
ing the education and health benefits de- 
rived during 1955 under Public Law 61 
which I had the honor to introduce and 
subject to detailed hearings. 

The report shows that real property 
in the amount of $17,924,167 and per- 
sonal property amounting to $165,464,872 
was transferred to needy educational and 
health institutions during the year. It 
is gratifying to note that good, usable 
surplus property which would have 
brought but a few cents on the dollar, if 
sold, is going to our institutions in such 
volume at the time of real need: 

Surplus Federal property for which the 
Government had paid $183,389,039 was made 
available to the States for educational and 
public-health purposes during 1955 by the 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Real property accounted for 17,924,167, 
and personal property 165,464,872. 

Secretary Marion B. Folsom announced 
the year-end totals simultaneously with his 
quarterly report to Congress on the Depart- 
ment’s surplus-property program. 

Property no longer needed by the Federal 
Government is distributed, under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, to educational 
and public health agencies of State and 
local governments, and to eligible nonprofit 
health and educational institutions exempt 
from Federal taxes. Regional offices of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and various State agencies channel the 
Burplus property to the institutions. 

Total acquisition costs of surplus property 
made available during the fourth quarter of 
1955 (October 1 through December 80) 


amounted to $49,176,777. Real property had 
cost the Federal Government $3,519,994 and 
property $45,656,783. 


Personal 
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During the 5-year period 1951-55, personal 
property that had cost the Federal Govern- 
ment $469,939,218 has been distributed to 
the States. Included were such items as 
motor vehicles, furniture, tools, motion pic- 
ture projectors, laboratory equipment, and 
school and office supplies. 

Real property (buildings and land) dis- 
tributed to the States during the same period 
originally cost the Government $49,087,479. 
Property transferred to the States includes 
school and hospital building sites, buildings 
suitable for college dormitory or faculty 
housing, motor vehicles, hospital, schoo] and 
Office furniture, hand and machine tools, 
motion picture projectors, laboratory equip- 
ment, and school and office supplies. 


Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—Personal property made available for 
distribution to and real property disposed 
of to educational and public health insti- 
tutions Oct. 1 through Dec. 30, 1955 
(acquisition cost) 


(In accordance with sec. 5, Public Law 61, 
84th Cong. (H. R. 3322), McCormack bill) 
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Laudable Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eastman Kodak Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
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has recently designated Good Friday as 
a paid holiday for its employees, and 
St. Augustine Memorial Post, Catholic 
War Veterans, has presented a scroll to 
the company in recognition of this en- 
lightened and laudable step. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp, the wording of the scroll: 

St. Augustine’s Memorial Post 1122 Cath- 
Olic War Veterans of America commends the 
Eastman Kodak Co., of Rochester, N. Y., for 
designating Good Friday as an annual paid 
holiday for its employees. A deserved world 
renown for distinguished service to the com- 
munity, to the Nation, and to the world, in 
time of peace and in time of strife, in the 
fields of industry, education, recreation, and 
social welfare, is thus enhanced by this 
positive and powerful encouragement to in- 
creased reverence and respect for spiritual 
truths, upon which human welfare and a 
stable society must ultimately rest. ‘Not 
by bread alone can man live” was uttered 
by the Saviour of men, as one of many truths 
to which He bore witness and lent deaethless 
vigor by his deed of imperishable memory 
on that day which Christian men have come 
to love and reverence as Good Friday. 





Problems of Our Family Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I will not 
now consume the time of the House but, 
with leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the RECORD a 
letter I recently received from one of the 
good farm women in my district. I 
earnestly request my colleagues, particu- 
larly those of you from large city dis- 
tricts who may have no personal famil- 
larity with the problems of our family 
farmers, to read it in the quiet of your 
offices. I assure you that this eloquent 
story is not the isolated portrayal of the 
troubles of a single family, but that it 
graphically describes a constantly in- 
creasing and spreading condition. 

I do not know whether the Secretary 
of Agriculture will read this or not, but I 
want to most emphatically remind him 
and you that March 1 is a critical date 
in the farm communities of my State, 
and while we debate here and in the 
Senate as to the best method to help our 
farmers, large numbers of them are being 
ruined while we talk. Time is short and 
I appeal to the Secretary to immediately 
use his present authority to prevent fur- 
ther unnecessary suffering. Here is the 
letter to which I refer: 

SAVANNAH, Mo., February 6, 1956. 
Congressman WILLIAM HULL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Sir: I saw a program on televisicn 
one night last week that I'd like to tell you 
about. Maybe you saw it. I hope so. It 
was about the closing out farm sale of Dale 
Peterson, Corning, Iowa. I didn’t know what 
it was about and started to shut it off when 
¥ discovered it was a farm sale. We have 
attended several sales so I was curious more 
than anything else. 

Also I was waiting for my husband to 
come home. He drives a Fillmore school 
bus. Had taken the basketball team to a 
neighboring town to play. I thought if he 
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could only see this. Then I started taking 
notes to tell him about it. 

They sold a scoop shovel for $3.50 that 
had cost $6.25, milk cows cost about $235 
and sold for $100. Hogs sold for about one- 
half of what it had cost him to raise them. 
I cried while it was going on, because he was 
taking such a loss. He came home fron 
Korea and started farming in 1946. 

They talked over the fence to three men 
who live near Corning in Iowa. They dis- 
agreed about whose fault it was and on what 
should be done to help farmers, etc. Visitec 
a wheat farmer in Washington State. 
Talked to bankers in Iowa who said they 
couldn’t loan farmers any more money be- 
cause some couldn’t even pay interest this 
last fall. Saw Wisconsin dairy men. Sev- 
eral different ones. All had the same story, 
were operating and continuing to lose money. 
Just skipped around over the country. 

After a station break Mr. E. T. Benson came 
on to tell what he thought of what he had 
just seen. I was so glad to have a chance 
to see him and hear him speak. Have heard 
a lot about him and thought I’d have a 
chance to make up my own mind as to 
whether I thought he was the kind of man to 
have as Secretary of Agriculture. 

The very first thing he did was laugh about 
the closing out sale he had just seen. Said, 
“I hope you folks won't take that little 
scene serious. Actually there’s very few 
closing out sales or foreclosures as they're 
called. When they do quit its mostly the 
little inefficient farmer who doesn’t know 
how to farm or only has 169 acres of land. 

Now I know the difference between a clos- 
ing out sale and a foreclosing sale. But I 
wonder if he does. Sometimes a farmer has 
a closing out sale to quit of his own accord, 
such as ill health. Sometimes it may be be- 
cause he has to sell out and try to pay what 
he owes instead of having someone sell him 
out. There’s a lot of difference to my way of 
thinking. 

I couldn't tell you the rest of his speech 
because I was so mad to think he had the 
nerve to get up and talk like that. I knew 
then and there he couldn’t possibly under- 
stand our problems. My husband came home 
then and I told him about the program. I 
wanted to write Benson right then, but 
Forest talked me out of it. It was late and 
I was too upset to write anyhow. Didn't 
think it would do any good if he didn’t 
already know what was going on here on the 
farm. 

We met you several years ago at the tobac- 
co warehouse in Weston, Mo. Was with Mr. 
and Mrs. Parker Horseman who I know to 
be friends of yours. We met you again later 
when you made your campaign speech at 
Fillmore. We were with Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Ramsey that time. Also know J.C. and Ruth 
McClain are friends of yours. So that is why 

feel like I know you. Would like to tell 
you our own personal problem. I saw two 
other names in the Savannah Reporter, our 
local paper. They are Senators SyMINGTON 
and HENNINGsS. Will also write Secretary 
Benson when I write them. 

Now here is what I would like to tell you. 
We rent 160 acres. Have lived here 8 years. 
Since 1948. In the spring of 1950 our house 
burned with all our personal belongings. We 
were away from home at the time and didn’t 
save a thing. We had a little insurance. 
Friends and relatives helped us all they 
could. We are very thankful for all they did 
and always will be. We bought what we had 
to have to start housekeeping again. We had 
borrowed money to get our farm seeds, al- 
falfa, red clover, and seed corn. They were in 
a storeroom and burned in the fire. We 
went in debt again for more seed. After we 
paid part of our bills that fall we couldn't 
pay our rent. Our landladies were very good. 
Ve promised to pay the rent and some on a 
note in 1951. That year we lost most all our 
spring pigs and still needed things for the 
house. Paid only part of what we had 
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promised to. In 1953 we had dry weather and 
a few grasshoppers. Same in 1954 only more 
grasshoppers. Even worse last fall, 1955. We 
have hauled water since last May for house- 
hold use and every summer for 6 years. 
Used a neighbors water wagon and tank. 
Four others used it, too. We own 1 now 
and 3 others are using it. We are now haul- 
ing water for stock and everything. 

We thought of quitting last fall a year 
ago. Decided it was too much of a loss to 
quit. Besides we’ve never done any other 
work. Have farmed all our lives and like 
living on the farm. We decided to go on 1 
more year, Last fall, 1955, we were worse off 
than ever. Owe for gasoline, oil, repairs on 
machinery, our doctor and last year’s seed. 
Just about everything you can think of as 
well as back rent. Up until the time the 
house burned we were able to manage as 
well as anyone else. 

On the surface it looks as if we are doing 
all right. But we we keep getting bills. 
Some threatening us if we don’t pay imme- 
diately. Others are very patient. Keep re- 
minding us how much we owe though. We 
would like to pay everyone every cent we do 
owe. My husband has worried himself sick. 
Has stomach ulcers and is never well. You 
know after so long a time it is easy to think 
what is the use of working all day and late 
hours and not get ahead. 

We talked to a lawyer and he advised us 
to try one more year and pray for a better 








crop season. We can’t sell out and pay 
everyone. We can’t and don’t want our 





landladies to foreclose and not get all we 
owe them. So what are we going to do? 
We've signed a contract for 1956 and made 
a lot mcre promises that we truly hope to 
keep. We can’t go on and we can’t quit. 
I know there’re lots more like us and some 
who owe more than we do. Just little in- 
efficient farmers on 160 acres. Last week 
our Savannah Reporter had a notice in the 
wants ads saying write to Secretary Benson 
if you were thinking of having a foreclosure 
sale. Weli, what is he going to do about it? 
If we quit and work elsewhere we'll be 
taking someone eise’s job. 

That’s why Dale Peterson’s closing out 
sale hit me so hard. And why it hurt so to 
have Benson laugh it off and try to say it 
wasn’t happening. 

Now I’m not complaining about the low 
prices altogether. It’s prices, grasshoppers, 
and the drought combined that have me 
down. 

I’m not in favor of high prices like we 
have had in the past accompanied by war. 
My brother served in Korea. We spent 
many anxious hours while he was away. 
God answered our prayers and sent him 
home. We have friends though near and 
far who lost someone close. They paid a 
far greater price for the high prices we 
received for our farm gocds than we did. I 
don’t ever want to see that repeated. 

I’m not blaming Benson and the Repub- 
lican administration for the low prices, 
although I believe anyone can do as good a 
job as Benson ‘is doing. I don’t think 
anyone should blame the Democrats who 
were in before either. Oh, yes, I can hear 
you Democrats saying, “She doesn’t remem- 
ber when Hoover was in and the other 
depression. Well, I most certainly do! I 
very well remember that! I can also hear 
Republicans saying the Democrats caused 
the last war. Well, I think Roosevelt was 
one of the greatest Presidents we'll ever 
have. Not because of his politics but be- 
cause he was a great man and could see 
ahead. The low prices following war are a 
normal trend but why can’t there be a 
middle price that we can expect the year 
round? 

My parents are very good Republicans as 
were all my grandparents. I heard the 
Democrats cussed and discussed very much 
when I was a kid. In fact, I used to wonder 
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what they were until I was old enough to 
know they were one side of a political argy. 
ment. My husband and his family are most 
all Democrats. So I’ve heard their side a9 
years. I made up my mind to vote for the 
man best fitted for his job not because of 
his political status, but because of his 
ability. 

I don’t know what you can do or are doing 
to help us all, but I do know its a very 
serious matter and not something to be 
joked about as Mr. Benson seemed to be 
doing. 

Thank you for reading this. 
much to hear from you. 

Sincerely, 


I'd like very 


Mrs. Forest ELIFrirs, 





The Moral Strength of Woodrow Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Richmond 
News Leader on February 3, 1956. 

The editorial follows: 

THE MoraL STRENGTH OF WoOopROW WILSON 


This is the centennial year of Woodrow 
Wilson’s birth. The Stata of Virginia, in 
whose city of Staunton he was born, and 
the people of the United States are now 
turning again to this 28th President and 8th 
and last Virginia-born occupant of the White 
House, to see what kind of a man he was. 

The passing years have blurred the world 
that Woodrow Wilson knew until it is almost 
beyond recognition. Historians, looking back 
at the Wilson era, have pointed to serious 
errors he made. What seemed right in 1917 
and 1919 has sometimes been found not to 
have been so right after all. 

Yet this much is true: This Virginian was 
a& man who profoundly infiuenced the course 
of American and world history. And this is 
true, too: He was a good and great man. 

Much has been done already to honor him. 
The Presbyterian manse in which he was 
born in Staunton has become a national 
shrine. A commemorative stamp bearing 
his portrait has been issued. Churches 
throughout the Commonwealth have ob- 
served his memory. A Town Meeting of the 
Air broadcast has been staged at Mary Bald- 
win College, in Staunton. 

Much more is planned by the various me- 
morial commissions—the Memorial Founda- 
tion and the National Centennial Commis- 
sion headed by Maj. Gen. E. Walton Opie, of 
Staunton, and the very active Virginia Cen- 
tennial Commission headed by Delegate 
George Cochran. On February 21 former 
United States Senator Tom Ccnnally will ad- 
dress a joint session of the General Assembly. 
The week of April 21-29 will feature a host 
of events. In July a Woodrow Wilson pageant 
will be staged. On Armistice Day next No- 
vember his life and personality will be the 
theme, and on December 28, his birthday, 
other memorial observances will be held. 

Elsewhere in the Nation, Wilson’s memory 
will likewise be honored. The Library of 
Congress has published an impressive num- 
ber of its Journal of Acquisitions devoted to 
Wilson’s papers. Most of the States of the 
Union plan memorial observances, too. 

In these times of much public and pri- 
vate confusion and international wrangling, 
the memory of Woodrow Wilson is particular- 
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ly green. For here was a man of irreproach- 
able character, @ thoughtful statesman and 
a magnetic political figure who gave the Na- 
tion lofty leadership in peace and in war. 
The achievement of Woodrow Wilson during 
his first term of office, the bold correction 
of abuses and farseeing implementation of 
needed political and social reform, repre- 
gents a presidential record of high accom- 
plishment. 3 

His wartime leadership, his willingness to 
guide his country into full acceptance of its 
responsibilities, placed him in the foremost 
ranks of America’s great Chief Executives. af 
he guessed unwisely and figured wrongly in 
his plans for the peace that followed, still 
he acted with high intentions and gave the 
free world a picture it still honors, of an 
America possessed of humanitarian zeal and 
deep democratic faith. Our foreign policy is 
still drawing upon the moral capital given 
it by Woodrow Wilson. 





Those Silent Workers for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, to those 
of us who work, hope, and pray for peace, 
it comes as a heartening lift and we are 
filled with admiration for that splendid 
group of unheralded women who, in their 
silent, steadfast way, are earning for you 
and for me that peace for which we 
yearn. 

I commend to the attention of all, an 
article appearing in the Kernel, a news- 
paper in my district, entitled “America’s 
Strength.” Truly this is America’s 
strength, and her hope, this powerhouse 
of prayer generated by these women who 
are working for the one membership that 
really counts, God. Unless that long- 
standing application for membership in 
the U. N. is approved, we cannot expect 
peace. We are finding out that we can- 
not go it alone. 

The article follows: 

AMERICA’S STRENGTH 


Last Saturday taught us that the strength 
of America is not in her factories, her Jets, 
her armaments, her Yankee ingenuity, her 
way with machinery. 

Her strength lies in the soft determination 
of women like Dorothea Terwilliger, Mrs. 
William White, and Margaret O’Regan, three 
Freeport housewives. 

A cruel wind whistled down Pine Street 
last Saturday, an early morning wind that 
drove through wool to ache its way into the 
bone; to set in that bone and defy normal 
heat and scalding cups of coffee to oust it. 
It was that kind of a winter’s morning. 

The children, like all children, didn’t know 
it was cold. The three ladies looked frozen 
too, but they bustled around, making sure 
that all preparations for transportation to 
the U. N. were attended to, every last child 
loaded, 110 of them, plus chaperons. After 
the heated buses left, they joined the blue 
Kernel photographer and reporter for a 
quick, thawing cup of coffee before getting 
into their own cars and following the proces- 
£i0n, 

We wondered at the energy of these typical 
Long Island housewives, and asked just what 
there was about the united prayer for the 
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United Nations movement that caused them 
to give so much of their time to the cause. 
Dorothy Terwilliger, an attractive mother, 
spoke for the group. 

“We are going to the meditation room of 
the United Nations and, with the children, 
we will pray that God will guide the minds 
and actions of the delegates. We believe that 
unless God is brought into the U. N.—and we 
don't feel that he has been invited so far— 
the workings of that body will come to 
naught.” 

Sincerity shone in the faces of the three 
as they told about their work, sending thou- 
sands of letters to delegations, receiving as- 
surances from other American and European 
countries that they, too, were glad to join 
the United States in the request for invoca- 
tion at the beginning of each session; a 
prayer aloud for divine guidance instead of 
the minute of silence that precedes each 
session. 

Said Mrs. White: “The present ‘minute of 
silence’ is a minute of mockery. As quasi- 
hosts (and this means that we pick up the 
biggest part of the tab) we certainly ought 
to be accorded the courtesy of an opening 
prayer at the beginning of each session.” 

The reason the Kernel is solidly behind the 
“United Prayer for the United Nations” 
movement is that it has no paid staff, no 
neadquarters, and it does not accept cash do- 
nations. The thousands of letters sent out 
so far have been typed and mimeographed by 
the ladies and friends all over the country. 
Right now the crying need is for stationery, 
either printed or plain, stamps, typewriter 
ribbons and mimeograph supplies and ma- 
chines. These supplies, plus the energy of 
these Freeport housewives, will be used to 
help the work of God, used to insure the 
world against the flaming holocaust of the 
hydrogen bomb. 

The insurance won't be in the form of man- 
made pacts or the rumblings of statesmen 
who have grown away from the needs of the 


people. It won’t be in faster jets, more 
powerful explosives, larger armies, bigger 
factories. 


It will be insurance written by the Great 
Underwriter in the head office, upstairs. The 
actual forms are being filled in down here 
by his agents, the Mesdames Terwilliger, 
White, and O’Regan. Good policies, always 
paid promptly and in full, written with love 
for their fellow man in every line. 

If you want to help this work, cali this 
paper and we'll tell you what vou can do to 
help this good cause along. 

To make the delegations to the U. N. aware 
of the “grassroots” movement to admit God 
to the U.N., the U. P. for U. N. movement in 
Freeport has nrailed 50 copies of last week's 
issue of the Kernel to 50 foreign delegations, 
The Freeporters fear that the delegations, 
living and staying in Manhattan, are not 
aware that the backbone of America is in her 
villages, towns, and suburbs—and that the 
thinking in the city of New York is not al- 
ways the thinking of the rest—the real— 
America. 





Invitation to a Heart Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a facetious mood, I am inserting at 
this point an invitation to all Members 
to join the Coronary Club. The mem- 
bership requirements follow: 
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THE CORONARY CLUB—MEMBERSHIP 
REQUIREMENTS 


1. Your job comes first; personal consider- 
ations are secondary. 

2. Go to the Office evenings, Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays. 

3. Take the briefcase home on the evenings 
when you do not go to the office. This pro- 
vides an opportunity to review completely 
fl] the troubles and worries of the day. 

4. Never say “No” to a request—always say 
“Yes.” 

5. Accept all invitations to meetings, ban- 
quets, committees, etc. 

6. Do not eat a restful, relaxing meal—al- 
ways plan a conference for the meal hour. 

7. It’s a poor policy to take all the vacation 
time which is provided for you. 

8. Fishing, hunting, golf, bowling, pool, 
billiards, cards, gardening, etc. are a waste 
of time. 

9. Never delegate responsibility to others— 
carry the entire load at all times. 

10. If your work calls for traveling—work 
fall day and drive all night to make your 
appointment for the next morning. 





Another Smear Answered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter which 
was published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, February 13, 1956: 

McKay ANSWERS PEARSON 


Mr. Drew Pearson asserted in a column 
published February 9 in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald that Lloyd Bohlke of 
Prosser, Wash., was fired from the Kennewick 
Irrigation District by Bureau of Reclama- 
tion officials and replaced by Van E. Nutley 
at $10.000 annually. 

Please be informed that Mr. Bohlke is not, 
and never has been, an employee of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Nutley has been a career employee of 
the Bureau of Reclamation for 20 years. He 
is chief of the Field of Engineering Office of 
the Bureau for the Kennewick Division. 

The Kennewick Irrigation District is an 
independent organization of water users who 
contract with the Federal Government for 
repayment of the cost of a share of the Ken- 
newick Division of the Yakima project. The 
Bureau of Reclamation has no jurisdiction 
over the Kennewick Irrigation District nor 
are District employees on the payroll of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Recently the director of the Kennewick 
Irrigation District approached the Bureau of 
Reclamation, requesting the services of Mr. 
Nutley. Because of his career status, Mr. 
Nutley was reluctant to leave the Federal 
service. However, because of his experience 
on construction of the Kennewick Division, 
it was recognized that he would be of par- 
ticular value to the Kennewick Irrigation 
District in its operation. 

Accordingly, he has been granted a 6 
months’ leave of absence without pay from 
the Federal payroll to enter the services of 
the Kennewick Irrigation District. 


The Department of the Interior and the 
Bureau of Reclamation are not informed as 
to whom he replaced or why. 

Douctas McKay, 
Secretary of Interior. 
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Genuine Cause for United States Alarm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rr&c- 
ORD, I include a thought-provoking ar- 
ticle by Dorothy Thompson which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star, 
under date of January 30, 1956. 

The future welfare of our Nation may 
well depend upon an adequate supply 
of trained engineers, mathematicians, 
and scientists, and surely we can ill af- 
ford to fall behind other nations in the 
training of our young men and young 
women in science and engineering. 

The article follows: 

GENUINE CAUSE FOR UNITED STATES ALARM— 
SOVIET FORGING WEAPONS OF BRAINS AS 
AMERICANS LAG IN SCIENCE STUDY 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

What we call “cold war” and the Russians 
call ‘“‘coexistence” is going to last for a long 
time. It is a struggle, waged from positions 
of military strength on both sides with the 
paradoxical understanding that military 
weapons will not be used. The weapons are, 
instead, a factor contributing to the po- 
litical strength and influence of each of the 
rivals. The real conflict is the political, eco- 
nomic and ideological struggle of each to 
expand its global influence at the cost of 
the other. 

One factor in this struggle is industrial 
and technological capacity. Here the West 
is in the lead, but the Soviets are catch- 
ing up, with the firm intention to equal and 
surpass the United States within a decade 
or so. 

In this competition conceivably the pri- 
mary factor is education. And here there is 
genuine cause for American alarm. 

Previously I have described Russian sec- 
ondary education with its enormous disci- 
plines. 

Not long ago Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
others concerned with American technologi- 
cal progress again revealed the deficits of 
American education. We are seriously short 
of students trained in science and engineer- 
ing. The reason lies in our high schools, 
where students do not even have the oppor- 
tunity to discover whether scientific studies 
appeal to them “because courses are either 
not available, or are taught by instructors 
doubling in other subjects,” and (the com- 
ment is mine) such courses are not com- 
pulsory. 

In 1950 only 4 percent of American high 
school students were studying physics, 7 per- 
cent chemistry, 27 percent algebra, and 13 
percent geometry. 

In contrast, in 1900, the percentage of 
such students was from 2 to 6 percent 
higher. 

In more startling contrast, these subjects, 
elementary to all further scientific-techno- 
logical training, are compulory in the Soviet 
Union for 100 percent of students, and begin 
in the seventh grade. 

Russian education is continuous through 
10 grades. Anything but progressive, it 1s, 
apparently, modeled on the system that pre- 
vailed under the Tsars, and which within 
the limited population it reached—by no 
means confined to the aristocracy—produced 
superb intelligences. Now, available to 
everyone—with the exception of rural com- 
munities to which the 10 years course has not 
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yet been wholly extended—it is an education 
for an elite of brains, developed by effort and 
ambition, which the student either encom. 
passes or flunks out of, into schools for the 
retarded, or into the ranks of manual labor. 

I am not recommending this system for 
America. But we must face up to the fact 
that the attempt to educate everybody is 
progressing to the point of educating nobody 
in the knowledges fundamental to work re- 
quiring strict, intellectual disciplines. 

Sixty years ago a high-school diploma tes- 
tified that its possessor had an elementary 
knowledge of algebra, geometry, physics, 
chemistry, one antique and one modern for- 
eign language; could speak and write his own 
language grammatically; give a somewhat 
coherent account of at least American his- 
tory; had read and competently reviewed at 
least a few of the outstanding English-lan- 
guage Classics; and had passed extensive ex- 
aminations—not of the quiz-kid variety— 
with a minimum mark of 75. 

Today possession of a high-school diploma 
may not assure knowledge beyond thut once 
transmitted before the sixth grade. The in- 
tellectually ambitious student is pulled down 
to the level of the stupid and lazy. 

In any rivalry and in all fields of victory 
goes to the nations that produce the better 
brains. Brains are developed only by effort 
and intellectual disciplines. If education 
progressively abandons the studies that de- 
mand these, everybody may be able to read 
and write (after a fashion) and nobody be 
able to think. Then we shall be finished. 


Revision of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following statement regarding 
revision of the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act: 

STATEMENT FROM CONGRESSMAN ALVIN M. 
BENTLEY, REPUBLICAN, OF MICHIGAN 


I have received a letter dated January 17, 
1956, from Mr. Saul Grossman, executive 
secretary of the Michigan Committee for the 
Protection of Foreign Born and enclosing a 
resolution concerning the McCarran-Walter 
act. The resolution apparently supports 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams in his demand for 
the repeal of the act and calls on Michigan’s 
congressional delegation to sign a discharge 
petition to force H. R. 501 (a bill for repeal) 
out of committee. 

I have said before and wish to repeat that 
I do favor certain revisions (not repeal) of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. I 
have also attempted to caution those who 
sincerely desire to change this law to be 
careful of the company they keep. This 
warning is specifically designated against in- 
dividuals such as Mr. Grossman. 

According to the public records of the un- 
American Activities Committee, Grossman 
has been named by witnesses testifying under 
oath as having attended conferences of the 
Michigan Communist Party, Communist 
Party schools, and as having been an active 
member of the party itself. When called 
before the committee, he took the fifth 
amendment and was voted by the House of 
Representatives in contempt of Congress in 
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1952. In 1953 he was indicted for contempt 
by a Federal grand jury on 3 counts and, in 
December, was found guilty on 1 count by 
the United States district court for the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. The United States Court 
of Appeals reversed this conviction only last 
month. 

The Michigan Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born has not been cited. It is un- 
derstood, however, to have cooperated with 
the American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born which was cited by the At- 
torney General in 1948 as subversive and 
Communist. Following his indictment, 
Grossman was publicly supported by the 
Civil Rights Congress which was also cited 
as subversive in 1948. 

In view of the foregoing, I am certain that 
those persons or organizations who wish to 
repeal or modify the McCarran-Walter act 
will give Mr. Grossman and the Michigan 
Committee for the Protection of Foreign 
Born the consideration which they deserve, 
The support of such persons and organiza- 
tions can, in my opinion, only endanger the 
chance of amending or improving the legis- 
lation in“question. 


Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting editorial 
that appeared in the Boston Pilot, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1956: 

A Hero's LEGACY 

The test of real greatness is often meas- 
ured in the use that we make of our misfor- 
tunes. ersonal human tragedy and an ex- 
perience of death are for some people crush- 
ing events which seem to bring men to the 
end of a road from which there is no escap- 
ing, to smother them in a sorrow beyond all 
human enduring. And yet for others even 
the most trying incidents serve as a renewal 
of faith and a rededication to cherished 
ideals. For these the darker the night the 
more they see the glory of the distant stars. 
Sorrow is a sure separator, setting the weak 
apart from the strong. 

During World War II a young United States 
Navy flier, like American boys everywhere, 
went gallantly to war in the service of his 
country; he carried that combination of duty 
end daring ever characteristic of American 
fighting men so much admired by our allies 
and so much feared by our enemies. His 
name was Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., a son of 
one of Boston’s best-known families, and a 
name already conspicuous in patriotic serv- 
ice. From one flight he was destined not to 
return; in valor and courage he made the 
total sacrifice for his country. 

In the years that have passed, the memory 
of this young hero has not in any measure 
been forgotten and in the days ahead it will 
shine brighter with each passing hour. His 
family has established in his name a founda- 
tion which, faithful to his own willing spirit, 
distributes in expanding largesse, financial 
aid to worthy causes. In the proper sense of 
true charity, it concerns itself notably with 
the handicapped and the infirm, with those 
who are, in fact, unable to do very much for 
themselves. It assists the young and the old, 
the troubled and the reclaimed, the school 
and the church. Some funds push back the 
research frontiers of science, others set the 
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nand of human compassion on the brow of 
the suffering. Every area of human life, it 
seems, feels in some manner the tender min- 
jstrations of a hero’s memory. 

Surely all of this is a tremendous tribute to 
a young man who in the full promise of his 
youth offered his life for his country. It is 
also, however, an immensely gracious gesture 
which reveals the character of a great 
Christian family. For members of this fam- 
ily, even in tragedy, the hand of Providence 
is the hand of God, and no power on earth 
can bring them to forget his loving SOV- 
ereignty. From the blessings which he has 
pestowed upon them they are eager to pass 
on a benediction to others. 

No one will fail to see some significance 
too, in the fact that the Kennedy Founda- 
tion has consistently channeled its bene- 
factions through the organized charities and 
projects of the church. This in no manner 
limits its dispersal in the community, since 
any observer will see at once that the insti- 
tutions assisted care for people of every re- 
igious and racial background. What it does, 
however, is to make plain that these are no 
mere philanthropies, scattered about as one 
might scatter an excess of abundance, but 
acts of kindness rooted in religious and spir- 
itual motivations. There can surely be a 
world of difference even in the same act when 
the reasons that move to action are them- 
selves widely separated. The Lord himself 
reminded us that our motives are of first 
importance, offering his divine reward to 
those ‘‘who give a cup of coid water in my 
name.’ When each charity, from faithful 
hearts. carries with it the sign and the seal 
of Christ’s church, who can begin to estimate 
its heavenly reward? 

In all of this we must see, too, an obvi- 
ous enconomium for the zealous archbishop 
of Boston. No citizen of our city, indeed no 
citizen of our Nation, but knows that there 
is a heart on fire with the willingness to 
work for others, to wear himself out so lit- 
rally in assisting the less fortunate. To 
give so generous an aid to the archbishop's 
many charities is to share in the blessings 
and prayers which each day are offered for his 
intentions. In joining the charity of a 
great Christian family with the zeal of a far- 
seeing churchman, the entire community is 
enriched while the memory of a youthful 
hero is eternally enshrined. 





Bryan Laymen’s Prayer Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
each Friday morning, businessmen, 
bankers, merchants, and men from all 
walks of life gather for the purpose of 
conducting a spiritual gathering. 

Mr. C. D. Yancy, principal of the Car- 
ver Elementary School, of Bryan, ad- 
dressed such a group on Friday, Decem- 
ber 2, and I had the pleasure of being 
In attendance. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the RecorpD, I wish to in- 
Clude his address: 

SPEECH MADE AT THE BRYAN AND Brazos 

COUNTY LAYMEN PRAYER MEETING 


(By C. D. Yancy) 
“Let the words of my mouth and the medi- 
tation of my heart, 
Be acceptable in Thy sight, Oh Lord my 
and redeemer.” 


streneth 
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To Judge Barron and members of this 
Brazos County laymen early morning prayer 
group, may I assure you that I accepted this 
invitation with a deep sense of humility and 
gratitude, humble because I feel unworthy 
of so great a task, grateful not because of the 
benefits you will receive from me but for 
the great source of inspiration and encour- 
agement you give me. 

I am going to ask you to think with me 
for a few minutes on this topic, Where do we 
live? I would like to use as my scripture a 
portion of the 10th verse of the 14th chapter 
of the Gospel recorded by St. Luke: “Friend, 
go up higher.” 

The house of life has three stories. There 
is also a basement, Freud tells us. A few 
still live on the first floor, most of us live on 
the second, and some have climbed to the 
third. But all of us run up and down the 
stairs. On the first floor we live by instinct, 
impulse, and force. On the second we live 
by obligation, moral law, and the beginning 
of reason. On the third floor we live by in- 
sight. Either we think as we live or live as 
we think. 

Naturalists tell us that there is a certain 
kind of fish in central Africa which varies 
in size according to the size of the lake in 
which it lives. The same species being larger 
or smaller in proportion to the dimensions of 
their habitat. Men are larger or smaller in 
proportion to their scale of thought and this 
too determines the floor of life in which he 
lives. 

On the first floor life is a struggle and 
the fittest survive. If a man is strong enough 
to take a business away from another man 
he does it, “Wherefore let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.’’ Brother 
if anyone is caught in the very act of doing 
wrong, you who are spiritual in the spirit of 
gentleness, must set him right; each of you 
continuing to think of yourself for you may 
be tempted too. For if a man think himself 
to be something when he is nothing, he de- 
ceiveth himself. (Gal. 6: 1-3.) Therefore 
we must attempt to manage our thoughts for 
someone has so wittily stated that: we are 
net what we think we are. But what we 
think, we are that. 

On the first floor it is the law of the jungle, 
where the weakest go down and the swiftest 
win the race. Desire, not duty is the rule. 
Life is ruthless; no quarter is asKed or given. 
Believe it or not, much of our life, more than 
we are willing to admit even in what we call 
civilization is lived on this level. 

It is on this floor we forget that it was no 
accident that “Thou shalt love the Lord Thy 
God” is the first commandment. That when 
a person has a dcep love for God he is con- 
stantly strengthened by it. It removes un- 
necessary fear. A missionary in Africa says 
that most of the peopie with whom he works 
are filled with fears. They are afraid of all 
kinds of spirits, of a world of magic and 
superstition. we 
teach them that behind all these seemingly 
dangerous objects is a great loving father 
who controls all and is always good. It is 
possible through belief to move upward. 
How do people learn to love? Not merely 
by having a lesson on it. Not by self{f-dis- 
cipline; we do not tighten our belts stick out 
our chins and say, “Now I am going to love 
God if it kills me.’”” We learn to love by first 
being loved and responding to it. Then we 





must let Ged love others through us. Only 
the love cf God can make us go straight. 


If we refuse to allow that love to become 
the controlling force in our lives there is no 
hope to keep us from acting out wild im- 
pulses or living on the first floor or even in 
the basement. It is in the basement where 
eelfishness Is shown. For a man wrapped 
up in himself makes a very, very small 
package. 

But on the second floor man begins to live 
by reason and moral law. There is a stop in 
the mind. As John Woolman would say; 
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something which arrests him and compels 
him to pass moral Judgment on his thought 
and acts. He sees dimly that selfishness is 
short thinking and defeats itself. At this 
level we live and let live if only to protect 
ourselves. At this level we admit our charac- 
ter defects—we learn to face ourselves and 
say—Thou ailest there, and there, and there. 
Too often we think of sin as an event, while 
actually it is always a personal act or deci- 
sion. We need to ask ourselves why did 
I tell that lie—or fall in that habit or refuse 
that job I was asked to do? What is wrong 
with my character that I have failed in that 
respect? It takes courage to face our real 
defects and to ask God to change us. We 
know that in the very act of prayer we must 
accept responsibility for making decisions. 
There is no escaping conflict—in other words 
we cannot save our faces and save our souls 
(or grow spiritually) at the same time. 
But there is a third floor in the house of 
life, to which the other two lead if we do 
not stop. We must climb up to it; there is no 
elevator nor escalators—there the outlook is 
wider and the light whiter—we can see more 
clearly. Here it is not enough to live and 
let live; we learn to live and help live. On 
this level of gracious living a man sees that 
human values are far more precious than 
money values. He will not use men to make 
money. He will use money to make men. 
At this level we learn to act in the present. 
My present obligation is to live today well. 
Sir William Osler, the great physician, used 
to talk about living in day-tight compart- 





ments. He said we need to undress our 
souls at night like we do our bodies. This 
is what Christians have always done. But 


he does so as to acknowledge at any given 
time that we are under God and must de- 
pend on His help. It is on this floor that 
we must be in the proper management of 
our lives one day at a time. 

Just before Jesus went back to the Father, 
Peter pointed to John and said, “Master, 
what about this man? What do you want 
him to do?” Jesus was almost severe when 
He answered, in effect, “If it is My will that 
he stay on the earth until I come again, what 
is that to you? You follow Me for yourself” 
(John 21: 20-23). It is the old story of 
thinking of finding God’s will in a long-range 
life program. What He says to us is that if 
we would find His will it must be in the 
proper management of our lives one day at 
a time. 

The tragedy is that so many of us live 
part of our lives on one floor and part on 
another floor. Sir John Browning wrote the 
stately and beloved hymn, In the Cross of 
Christ I Glcry—yet the same man forced 
opium on the Chinese people at the point 
of British guns. He wrote his hymn on one 
floor of the house but went cownstairs to 
do his dirty work. 

rhe man on the first ficor of life is a wild 
man, untamed—like a shadow he cries 
with the wind. Just when we think we have 
him downed, covered with a layer of reason, 
he breaks out in hatred and egoistic cruelty. 
We can never be sure when we will make 
some disruption and calamity. The ques- 
tion is, ‘‘Where do we live?” Downstairs or 
upstairs? In the basement where instinct 
gropes in the dark, or on the third floor, 
where at night we can see the great stars 
obey the will of God? 

Can't you hear a sweet, still 
stantly saying to us, “Friend, go up higher.’ 
Leave the low-vauilted past, the dim twi- 
ight, and climb to the upper room, where 


are celebrated mysteries of the life that Is life 


out 


voice con- 


indeed. 
“If I have wounded any heart today, 
If I have walked in my own willful way 
If I have caused anyone to go astray, 
Dear Lord forgive.” 
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Al Sarena Mine Claims Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Based on Law, the Democrats 
Have Poor Issue in Al Sarena Mine 
Claims Case,’’ published in the Eugene 
(Oreg.) Register-Guard, of February 8, 
1956, together with a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 8, from Wendell Wyatt, chairman 
of the Republican State Central Commit- 
tee of Oregon to the editor of the Ore- 
gonian, at Portland, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorpD, as follows: 

Fesruary 8, 1955. 
EDITOR, THE OREGONIAN, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: In his letter to the editor, Sena- 
tor Murray accuses me of being unfair to 
Senator KeFauver and a certain Democrat 
leader because I wrote: 

“To settle the issue, the committee should 
hear testimony from the owners of Al Sarena 
(most of whom are Democrats), former In- 
terior Secretary Chapman, Senator KEFAUVER 
(who interceded for the applicants), and the 
Democrat leader who offered to handle the 
Al Sarena application for a $10,000 fee.” 

This is a strange accusation to come from 
a Senator whose subcommittee attempted to 
blacken the reputation of President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of the Interior Douglas Mc- 
Kay, Congressman Harris Ellsworth, of Ore- 
gon, and the owners of the Al Sarena mining 
claims. 

Instead of calling any of the suggested wit- 
nesses, the committee Tuesday voted to end 
the Al Sarena inquiry after months of severe 
but unfounded accusations uttered by Dem- 
ocrat members of the committee. 

One must conclude that the committee 
agreed with the testimony it received from 
Interior Under Secretary Clarence Davis. He 
pointed out that the patents were granted in 
accordance with law and the Department had 
no recourse but to obey the law. 

Another conclusion would be that the 
hearings were ended to avoid embarrassing 
Democrats, such as Senator KEFAUVER, Con- 
gressman Borkin, of Alabama (who also in- 
terceded for the Al Sarena applicants), and 
the certain leader who offered to represent 
the claimant for a $10,000 fee. 

Is it too much to ask that a first order of 
business for a Republican Congress in 1957 
should be to complete the Al Sarena inquiry 
by calling witnesses to explain actions taken 
during the Truman regime. 

It would be amusing, if not so tragic, that 
a Democrat Senator protests my suggestion 
that the Al Sarena inquiry include testimony 
from two Democrats involved in a transac- 
tion questioned by Democrats. 

Apparently there is a double standard of 
political morality: “If we investigate you 
and intimate that your party is in the wrong, 
that is good politics, but it’s unfair if you 
drag my fellow party members into the in- 
quiry. Further, it is misrepretentation if 
you attempt to set the record straight.” 

Sincerely, 
WENDALL WYATT, 
Chairman, Republican State Central 
Committee of Oregon. 
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[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard 
of February 8, 1956] 
BaseD ON Law, THE DemoOcRATS HAVE Poor 
IssuE IN AL SARENA MINE CLAIMS CASE 


In a closed session of the joint Senate- 
House committee investigating the grant of 
mining patents on 15 claims to Al Sarena 
Mines, Inc., it was voted to discontinue the 
inquiry. 

Senator Scott, Democrat, North Carolina, 
who was heading the investigation said the 
decision was made after the McDonald 
brothers, Herbert and Charles, who are prin- 
cipal officers in the firm which developed the 
claims in Jackson County, informed him they 
did not wish to testify. 

It is unfortunate the McDonald brothers 
made this decision even though it is doubt- 
ful they could have added to the voluminous 
record in the case. However, they could have 
made clear their views and intentions in re- 
gard to the 23 claims which have been under 
attack of Democrats since the patents were 
granted by Undersecretary of Interior Clar- 
ence Davis on January 6, 1954. And, it could 
be added: If the Democrats were seriously 
interested in getting to the bottom of the 
Al Sarena case, why didn’t they subpena 
the McDonald brothers? 

It seems evident that the issue will still 
be a topic in the coming political campaigns, 
principally because the investigation arrived 
at no conclusion, a fate of many other con- 
gressional investigations. 

Mr. Davis, then solicitor for interior, 
granted the patents on the basis of the 1872 
mining laws, and in our opinion had no 
alternative if the laws were to be upheld. 

A series of articles on the Al Sarena mines 
by reporter Dan Wyant of this newspaper 
prior to the 1954 elections proved to us that 
Al Sarena is a legitimate effort to develop 
a mining operation. That there is a great 
conflict of interest because of timber on the 
claims cannot be questioned. But the fact 
that there is timber valued in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000 on the claims (the Forest 
Service estimated it at $77,000 on the 15 con- 
tested claims in 1950), unfortunately is not 
material to the issue. 

And even under the revision of the mining 
laws adopted in July 1955, the miner who 
proves a patent gets title to any surface 
rights. Although the laws have been im- 
proved, they are not tight enough to pre- 
serve the timber on national forest lands, 
which in many cases may be more valuable 
than the minerals underground. 

An important point in the Al Sarena case 
is evidence that the firm spent at least as 
much, and probably more in developing the 
mining claims than there is dollar value of 
timber on the claims. It is not reasonable 
to believe that the firm would have done 
this if its only objective was to get the tim- 
ber, as some Democrats have charged. 

If the Democrats wished to prove that the 
Interior Department was wrong in granting 
the patents on the 15 disputed claims, their 
case would have to rest on two main points: 

1. That the A. W. Williams Co. of Mobile, 
Ala., which performed the crucial assays 
(with approval of the United States Bureau 
of Mines and the mining firm) was incom- 
petent or was in collusion with the inter- 
ested parties. This was not done. 

2. Testimony by competent mining engi- 
neers, who have investigated the Al Sarena 
claims, that the claims are not worth trying 
to develop. This was not done. 

The testimony of Mr. Davis before the in- 
vestigating committee was the most lucid 
and the most damaging to Democrat con- 
tentions. Mr. Davis, in regard to the law 
governing approval of mining claims, said: 

“It is to the effect that if the miner has 
filed on these claims, made improvements 
and discovered minerals in such quantities 
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to justify him in further exploration and 
development, the claims should be patented 

“It is not required that the mine should 
be fully developed or should have estab. 
lished a history of profitable operation 
Neither is the timber on mining claims 
material to the allowance of the claim.” 

Considered in evidence by Mr. Davis, beforg 
allowing patents, were letters from four 
competent mining engineers from different 
parts of the country who had viewed the Al 
Sarena claims. The letters were from Alan 
Kissock & Co. of New York, G. Clevelang 
Taylor of Sacramento, Calif., D. Ford McCor- 
mick of Eagle Point, Oreg., and Col. J. g 
Morrison of the United States Army, a regis. 
tered engineer in Oregon. All of them noteg 
the widespread mineralization in that area, 
The comment of Mr. Taylor, a registereq 
mineral surveyor, are representative. 

“T surveyed the claims for patent spending 
some 2 to 3 months on the ground, covering 
the area quite thoroughly, both on the sur. 
face and underground. My conclusion wag 
that a patent should be granted to the appli- 
cants. This has been for many years what 
might well be termed a legitimate mining 
operation. * * * The present owners, who 
acquired the rights of the original locators, 
have always regarded the mine as a broad- 
zone and have predicated their activities on 
that theory. * * * Of course, a great deal of 
sympathetic drilling or other additional de- 
velopment work is necessary to actually prove 
a large low-grade ore deposit, but there ap- 
pears to be sufficient widespread mineraliza- 
tion to prompt a prudent man to carry out 
such development.” 

Although it is almost certain that the 
Democrats will continue to make this a cam- 
paign issue, it is our opinion they have a 
poor example to make their point. We don't 
like the idea that forest lands go with 
mining patents, but until Congress changes 
our laws it will be difficult to overcome. 


Hon. John W. McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following well deserved editorial that 
appeared in the editorial column of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News concern- 
ing our majority leader, the Honorable 
JOHN W. McCormack. 

This paper is one of the outstanding 
newspapers in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and is the largest dem- 
ocratic paper in Essex County, published 
by Frederick W. Enwright, a newspaper- 
man of many years of active and con- 
structive experience in this field. 

The editorial follows: 

McCoRMACK SAVES HOSPITAL 

Congressman JOHN W. McCormack added 
another milestone to his glittering public 
career this past week as he foiled a sneak 
attempt to close the Murphy Army hospital 
in Waltham. 

Ever alert, the popular Congressman who 
is House majority leader succeeded in having 
the Senate knife an amendment to the defi- 
ciency appropriations bill which virtually 
would have turned the hospital over to the 
Air Force and Army engineers, 
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Congressman McCormack made one of his 
infrequent appearances before the Senate to 
state against the closing of the hospital and 
the elimination of the service available to 
thousands of Massachusetts veterans each 
vear. That he commands the complete re- 
spect of the upper legislative body was ap- 
parent by the action taken in killing the 
amendment. 

The newest chapter of McCorMack’s bril- 
jiant career is but a small item in a life of 
public service studded with such outstanding 
contributions to the people of his district 
and to his State. The House leader lived up 
to his reputation as one of the best informed 
men in the Nation’s Capital by being ready 
to thwart the effort to close the hospital. 

As a result of the McCormack victory, the 
pentagon is barred from turning the hospital 
over to the Army engineers without the ex- 
press consent of Congress. 

Because Suffolk County is so close to Lynn, 
the people of this area have long admired the 
brilliant Hub representative in the National 
House. They admire him not only as a public 
official but as an outstanding family man 
and Catholic layman. Mrs. McCormack, wife 
of the Congressman, is also highly regarded 
by the people of this city. In his recent visit 
to Boston, former President Harry S. Truman 
paid a special tribute to the gracious wife 
of the Congressional leader. 





The Blockaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the REcorD, I wish to include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Oregon Journal, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Some names of Members of the other 
body have been deleted, but otherwise 
the editorial is an exact reproduction. 

A new and highly descriptive phrase is ap- 
pearing in the nomenclature of the power 
industry in the Pacific Northwest. It’s “the 
blockaders.” And it is being applied, quite 
properly, not to the public power movement 
as a whole but to the small segment of the 
public power movement which either wants 
an all-Federal power program or nothing, or 
which advocates a regional power corpora- 
tion in the image of TVA—or nothing. 

This group is spearheaded by such men as 
Gus Norwood, executive secretary of the 
Northwest Public Power Association, princi- 
pal advocate of the regional Federal power 
corporation scheme. And it includes a few 
diehards in the Grange, PUD, and labor 
movements who haven’t caught up with the 
fact that crusading for public power for pub- 
lic power’s sake went out of fashion years 
ago. 

These men, in general terms, oppose part- 
nership power development, whether it is 
initiated by public or private power egencies. 

They simply won’t accept the fact that the 
lush days of all-Federal development are 
gone, probably forever. They still cling to 
the unrealistic concept that Uncle Sam can 
and should supply us with all the money we 
need to keep abreast of our burgeoning 
power needs—probably to the tune of §300 
million a year. 

To them an all-Federal John Day Dam is 
terrific, but a partnership John Day Dam is 
no good. To them an all-Federal Priest 
Rapids project is preferable to a PUD part- 
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nership project. To them, a federally fi- 
nanced high Hells Canyon Dam is a battle 
cry, regardless of cost, and a privately fi- 
nancea@ series of Snake River Dams is a red 
flag. 

They don't want Tacoma City Light to 
build two dams on the Cowlitz River; they 
want Federal power there. They don’t like 
the seven-State interstate compact; it might 
interfere with their grandiose regional cor- 
poration or all-Federal plans. They are cool 
toward Eugene City Light’s partnership pro- 
gram on the McKenzie; again they want Un- 
cle to do the job. They don’t want the 
private companies to build Pleasant Valley 
and Mountain Sheep on the middle Snake; 
it might interfere with their Federal Nez 
Perce dreams. 

This noisy segment of the public-power 
movement is against anyone who dares sug- 
gest that there is another or more promising 
way to do the power development job in the 
Columbia Basin. Its members fight the pri- 
vate companies. They'll fight the municipal 
operators. They'll fight the PUD’s, if they 
attempt to supply their own power needs. 
Hence the name “blockaders.” 

We are convinced that “the blockaders” do 
not truly represent the public power move- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest. 

They certainly do not speak for the long- 
established and successful municipal sys- 
tems in Seattle, Tocoma, Eugene, Forest 
Grove, and McMinnville. They do not speak 
for the well-established PUD systems of 
Washington. 

The men who operate these publicly owned 
systems aren’t interested in an all-Federal- 
or-nothing crusade. They're interested in 
obtaining an adequate power supply, good 
service, and reasonable _ rates. They’ve 
learned that a kilowatt of power is a kilo- 
watt of power, whether it is produced from a 
Federal, a municipal, a PUD, or a private 
company plant, 

They've learned the lesson of coopera- 
tion—by working with others in the North- 
west power pool, the Pacific Northwest Gov- 
ernors’ Power Policy Committee, the Colum- 
bia Basin Interagency Committee, and other 
groups representing all interests. They're not 
interested in an obstructive -ideological bat- 
tle. They know that the region’s power 
needs are critical, that they must be met by 
cooperative action. They know Uncle can’t 
do it all. They Know that labels don’t count 
anymore. Kilowatts do. 

Apparently everyone but “the blockaders” 
has learned this lesson, albeit the hard way. 

Speaking for ourselves, we’ve lost patience 
with “the blockaders.” We believe the re- 
gion, sorely pressed for power, has lost pa- 
tience, too. 





Views of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 


tion, Inc., on the Present Farm Program 
as Expressed by D. R. Stanfield, Its 
Executive Secretary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, while 
the great State of Ohio is recognized as 
one of the leading States of the Union 
in many ways, it must not be forgotten 
that it is one of the leading States in 
the Union in the production of all kinds 
of agricultural products. We in Ohio 
produce great crops of corn, wheat, oats, 
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and barley, and also produce great flocks 
of sheep and great herds of cattle. We 
also produce a great number of hogs 
and a great number of cattle. Ohio has 
very strong farm organizations—the 
Grange has thousands of members in 
Ohio and the Farm Bureau Federation 
also is a very strong organization and 
has thousands of members in Ohio. 

Mr. D. R. Stanfield has for many years 
been the executive secretary of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, and is one of 
the best posted men in the whole country 
on farm problems. A short time ago he 
made a very comprehensive statement to 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry regarding revision of the 
present farm program. I am glad to 
present Mr. Stanfield’s statement for 
printing in the Recorp. 

The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE OHIO FARM BUREAU FED- 
ERATION FOR THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY REGARDING RE- 
VISION OF THE PRESENT FARM PROGRAM 


(By Douglas R. Stanfield, executive 
secretary ) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
appreciates this opportunity to present to 
this committee the thinking of its members 
regarding revisions of the present farm pro- 
gram. 

Our crganization is composed of 50,000 
farm families and our objective is to increase 
farm income and improve rural standards 
of living. We are members of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and cooperate with 
our national organization in the develop- 
ment of agricultural policy. 

We must be concerned with bringing 
about improvements in the present program 
because agriculture ts not sharing equitably 
in the general prosperity of the country. 


In 1955, we held more than 3,500 policy 
development meetings throughout the State 
with our members to ascertain their think- 
ing on what might be done by themselves 
and the Government to improve the farm 
income situation. We believe that our 1,500 
Farm Bureau advisory councils give us a 
rather accurate picture of what Ohio farmers 
are thinking. Farm Bureau advisory coun- 
cils are groups of 10 to 12 farm families who 
meet monthly in farm homes throughout 
the year studying farm problems and seek- 
ing sound solutions. One of their chief con- 
cerns the past year has been the drop in 
net farm income. 

Farmers continue to be in a severe cost- 
price squeeze. Net farm income has de- 
clined seriously—28 percent since 1951. 
Products which farmers must purchase for 
production purposes continue to increase in 
price. National legislation could improve 
this inequitable situation. 


We believe in the principle of variable 
price supports. Flexibility in meeting new 
conditions is just as important in agricul- 
ture as it is in any other business. Our 
present surpluses make it impossible for 
variable price supports to operate effectively. 
Too much land, labor and capital have been 
devoted to agriculture in recent years to 
permit adequate returns to be obtained per 
unit of resources. The 90 percent price 
support system worked to give us the results 
needed under wartime conditions but under 
present conditions has contributed mate- 
rially to our surplus problem and has pre- 
vented agriculture from adjusting to a 
peace-time economy. We are living in a 
decade when our productive capacity has 
been increasing 3 percent a year and our 
consumptive capacity has been increasing 
only 2 percent a year. This requires that 
greater attention he given to reducing re- 
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sources devoted to agricultural production 
to bring supply in line with demand for 
agricultural products. Therefore, we rec- 
ommend that the present farm program be 
continued and make the following sugges- 
tions which we believe would improve the 
present farm income situation. 


1. SOIL BANK 


We should add to the present farm pro- 
gram some means of adjusting production to 
bring supply of agricultural products in line 
with demand. In order to get this adjust- 
ment we recommend the development of a 
soil bank along the lines recommended by 
the President in his farm-program message 
of January 9, providing for an acreage re- 
serve and a conservation reserve. We believe 
that such a program would definitely move 
to bring supplies in line with effective de- 
mand, improve the income situation of the 
farmer, and build up one of our greatest 
natural resources—the soil. 

The extent of participation under the 
acreage reserve plan and under the conserva- 
tion plan would depend upon the size of the 
payment made to the farmer. We believe 
that these payments should be large enough 
to get participation which in turn would 
make possible the other objectives previously 
mentioned. A voluntary plan would be more 
acceptable to Ohio farmers than a manda- 
tory plan. 

In addition to the payments that would 
be made for underplanting the acreage allot- 
ments which should compensate a man for 
normal returns, a fair rental on the produc- 
tive value of the land plus out-of-pocket 
expenses for conservation practices necessary 
would encourage land being taken out of 
production including whole farms now being 
farmed by part-time farmers, absentee land- 
lords, and others. 

The level of payment for this land will 
determine the number of acres that will 
voluntarily be taken out of production. A 
large enough percentage of land must be 
taken out of production to bring current 
supply in line with demand plus an addi- 
tional amount to reduce the surpluses. Cer- 
tainly there should be no new land brought 
into production while surpluses exist, and 
the rental returns on Government lands now 
producing agricultural products should be 
high enough to make them self-liquidating. 


2. LOW-INCOME FARMERS 


There is a definite need for a program to 
assist and help adjust low-income farmers 
60 that they might obtain higher income in 
or out of agriculture. Industrial decentrali- 
zation in southern and southeastern Ohio is 
aiready playing an important role in this 
area. 

3. RESEARCH 


There is continued need for research with 
special emphasis on marketing problems and 
with increased atteution given to reducing 
the margin between the producer and con- 
sumer and returning a fair share of the 
consumer’s dollar to the farmer. 


4. FAMILY FARM 


The efficient family-type farm, which of 
necessity must be an economic unit, is the 
backbone of our Ohio agriculture, and we 
believe the proposed program of the Presi- 
dent—especially the soil-bank features— 
plus the provision for some limitation on the 
size of loans would aid materially the family. 
type farm as it comes into competition with 
corporation farming. We have some of the 
latter in Ohio, and we certainly should do 
nothing in a Federal farm program to en- 
courage corporation farming. 


5. TRADE 


There are two basic approaches to reduc. 
ing the surpluses. One is that of increasing 
consumption, both at home and abroad, and 
an adjustment program. We believe the soil 
bank provides an effective adjustment pro- 
gram with definite conservation advantages. 
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But, in the long pull, we must expand our 
markets and increase world trade in farm 
products—importgs as well as exports. 

We should attempt to increase the export- 
ing of farm products through normal ex- 
change channels by accepting local currency 
or needed supplies from foreign countries 
that need our supplies, by placing more em. 
phasis on quality in export items, and by 
gradually lowering trade restrictions on all 
commodities. 

Our first attention should always be di- 
rected toward increasing our normal trade 
with other nations but we should continue 
aid to friendly nations by technical assist- 
ance and by supplying them with our agri- 
cultural surpluses through voluntary agen- 
cies of the churches and other groups regis- 
tered with our Government for this purpose 
when consistent with our foreign policy. 


6. QUALITY PRODUCTS 


It is important to all farmers in the area 
producing soft red winter wheat and to farm. 
ers in certain areas producing soft white 
wheat that the wheat portion of the Federal 
farm program be revised to reduce produc- 
tion of hard red winter wheat which has 
created the present surplus. This calls for 
recognition in the program that different 
types of wheat are used for different purposes 
and that within types of wheat there is a 
very great difference in the value of different 
varieties. Grain standards should be revised 
to recognize the different kinds and varieties 
of wheat as well as to improve the quality of 
wheat on the domestic mzrket and to make 
our wheats competitive on the foreign 
market. 

7. FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Besides a Government program the farmer 
must be active in helping himself. Farmer 
cooperatives provide an important means 
whereby farmers can help themselves. Here 
in Ohio for example the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Association saves its patrons 8 
to 9 cents a bushel per year on grain stored 
in its terminals. Similar savings are made 
on production supplies. In this way farmer 
cooperatives help materially in the cost- 
— Squeeze in which the farmer finds him- 
self. 

8. RAILROAD RATES 


The railroads are proposing a 7 percent gen- 
eral increase in freight rates to become effec- 
tive February 25, 1956. If permited to be- 
come effective, the cost-price squeeze con- 
fronting the Ohio farmer will be further ag- 
gravated. 

The statement of the railroads before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in justi- 
fication of the proposed increase, states that 
this country is enjoying the greatest wave 
of prosperity in its history. We submit that 
this does not correctly portray the condition 
of agriculture. 

Here is a sobering example of the effect of 
the freight increase on an Ohio grain farmer. 
The grain farmer stands the transportation 
cost to the consuming market. Therefore, 
the day the freight increase becomes effec- 
tive the price paid to the farmer will be 
aropped to reflect the 7 percent increase. At 
the same time materials purchased by the 
farmer will go up to compensate for the in- 
creased transportation cost. At the present 
time a farmer in Ohio must produce 50 
bushels of corn to pay for one ton of fertilizer, 
If the increase becomes effective, he will then 
have to raise 52.1 bushels of corn to buy the 
same ton of fertilizer or the cost will be in- 
creased 4.2 percent. 

In conclusion, I want to say again that 
Ohio farmers are not sharing fully in the gen- 
eral prosperity. For this reason we are in 
substantial agreement with the soil bank 
plan advanced by the administration and be- 
lieve that it will work on a voluntary basis 
provided the payments, in cash or in kind, to 
the farmer are adequate to secure his par- 
ticipation. We also believe that it is of the 
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utmost importance that early action be 
taken in order that as many as possible of 
the benefits of such a program will accrue to 
farmers in 1956. 





Nailing a Falsehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
sorry spectacle of a former President of 
the United States making a false and 
reckless charge against Vice President 
Nixon has now ended, “‘not with a bang 
but with a whimper.” It was not true 
that the Vice President leveled the 
charge of traitor at Mr. Truman. The 
record proves it. And, as Editor and 
Publisher points out in its issue of Febru- 


ary 11: 

Aside from indicating that Mr. Truman's 
memory might be a little faulty—he thought 
he “read it in the papers’’—and then de- 
cided he didn’t—it would seem that if the 
press is Republican controlled, as, Mr. Tru- 
man charges, the newspapers never would 
have passed up such a statement by the Vice 
President, if it ever was made. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp an 
excerpt from the column Shop Talk at 
Thirty, by Robert U. Brown, in the issue 
of Editor and Publisher of February 11: 

Newspaper libraries were searched un- 
successfully last weekend for any reference 
indicating Vice President Nixon may have 
called Ex-President Truman and General 
Marshall “traitors,” as Mr. Truman charged. 
The former President first made the charge 
in a New York speech Thursday night, Feb- 
ruary 2. 

The next morning he elaborated to re- 
porters and said he had in mind Mr. Nixon's 
statements during the 1954 congressional 
campaign. He said assertions made by the 
Vice President during a series of speeches 
constituted accusations of treason. 

Having been challenged by the national 
Republican chairman to give chapter and 
verse, Mr. Truman said in Boston on Sunday 
that Leonard Hall should make himself 
familiar with the 1952 and 1954 campaigns 
for instances. When pressed for time and 
place that such remarks were made by Mr. 
Nixon, Mr. Truman said: “All over the West.” 


Arriving back in New York Monday morn- 
ing, sticking by his guns, he said: “All I did 
was read the papers. * * * They wouldn't 
keep that kind of reference at Republican 
natignal headquarters anyway.” 

Later that day, a close associate explained 
that Mr. Truman's version was: During the 
1954 campaign NIxon repeatedly made asser- 
tions amounting to an accusation of treason 
but was careful not to put them squarely on 
the record. Instead, it was said between 
formal appearances to the extent that promi- 
nent people soon reported it back to Mr. 
Truman. 

Aside from indicating that Mr. Truman's 
memory might be a little faulty—he thought 
he read it in the papers, and then decided 
he didn’t—it would seem that if the press 
is “Republican-controlled,” as Mr. Truman 
charges, the newspapers never would have 
passed up such a statement by the Vice 
President, if it was ever made, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. LONG. Myr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks and by request I 
include in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
petitions sent to me from my congres- 
sional district in two separate instances: 

PINEVILLE, LA., February 9, 1956. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LONG: I hope you 
will realize your Christian and civic duty to 
urge the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee to report favorably on the 
Siler bill (H. R. 4627) and bills to quit hav- 
ing liquor allowed on planes. 

Let’s be considerate of citizens by not mak- 
ing them have to be bothered by drunken 
people who might hurt them. 

When we can mostly only see KALB-TYV, it 
is very disappointing to our children, when 
I can’t let them watch every program, be- 
cause some of them are sponsored by beer 
and wine. I let them watch baseball games 
sponsored by beer, but it is wrong. Let’s 
get rid of such disgusting advertising that 
makes out that beer belongs at ball games. 
Let’s let bail be a clean game again that 
people aren’t ashamed to let their children 
see on television or hear on the radio. 

Let's prevent advertising of beer, wine, and 
whisky in otherwise fine magazines. We 
can't have children and former alcoholics 
being tempted by beautiful pictures which 
make whisky seem so inviting, when it really 
takes away people’s thinking power. 

I certainly hope that bills get out of com- 
mittee and even passed by the House that 
would improve the thinking of citizens in 
this country. Please do all that you can to 
follow God's will. 

Yours, 
Mary GODFREY. 

P. S—If I counted correctly, enclosed are 
378 signatures on petitions for the Siler bill. 

M. G. 

We, the undersigned, urge you to attend 
the hearing and testify in favor of the Siler 
bill (H. R. 4627) to ban alcoholic beverage 
advertising in interstate commerce and over 
the air. The hearing will be held February 
16 and 17. Please place these signatures in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Madge A. McMahon 
(Mrs. M. L.), Mrs. A. M. Jenkins, Mrs. Pearl 
J. Brookfield, Mrs. Hayes Huffman, Mrs. W. R. 
Price, Pineville, La.; Meshack McCall, Sophie 
Howard, L. J. Young, Bessie L. Johuson, Helen 
S. Lott, Tattie B. Lawson, William H. Byars, 
Fredric D. Lawson, A. M. Tison, Jr., Foster 
Nes, Annie J. Iles, Julius W. Hes, Alexandria, 
La.: Wm. Scott, Israel Thomas, John O. Wil- 
liams, Willit R. Aberson, Evelyn O. William, 
Charlie Carson, Mary B. Williams, Fred 
Eldridge, Mrs. Sadie B. Dukes, Mrs. Amy J. 
Nes, Mrs. Julia Dorsey, Mary Brady, Inez 
. Lionel Daves, Stephen Y. Brady, Leona 
idy, Hattie Williams, Thelma McCall. 

Rev. Allie T. Johnson, Mrs. W. S. Haley, 
Mr. Walter I. Heeley, Mrs. Gertrude G. Bos- 
ley, Mrs. Millie M. Ford, Mrs. Allie T, John- 
son, J. Aubrey Blaylock, Alexandria, La.; 
Elbert Dodd, C. E. McCall, N. Elizabeth 
Daniel, Wilena Price, Pineville, La; Dorothy 
Grant, Alexandria, La.; Ben Price, Lee Linn, 
Pineville, La.; S. L. Atwood. Alexandria, La.; 
M. R. Doucet, Mrs. Melvin Doucet, Mrs. C. E. 
McCall, Pineville, La.; J. A. and Mrs. Farth- 
ing, Simms, La.; Murrel Faulk, Alexandria, 
La.; Mrs. Elbert Dodd, Pineville, La., Nell L. 
Atwood, Alexandria, La.; Mrs. Louis Fhee, 
Mrs. G. A. McVay, Mr. Louis Fhee, Pine- 
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ville, La.; Mrs. L. C. Atwood, Sr., Alexandria, 
La.; Mrs. Albert Parker, Mrs. Alice Ryder, 
Carl F. McCain, Ruby Price, Mrs. Effie Mc- 
Williams, Mrs. P. L. Brown, Mrs. Georgia 
McCain, Mrs. Herman Baden, Mrs. Mable 
Martin, Bias Price, E. M. McKenzie, Ruth 
Peart, L. R. Taylor, J. M. Floate, E. G. Lang- 
ston, J. E. Ratcliff, Harold J. Derr. Pineville, 
La.; B. L. Batchelor, Katie C. Batchelor, F. 
Aiken Taylor, Sam Covington, Mrs. S. E. Cov- 
ington, Alexandria, La. 

W. T. Handy, Jr., J. L. Kane, Leola H. Kane, 
Ruth R. Handy, Lucille Ross, Earl Smith, Jr., 
O. V. Cooper, M. D., Alberta Alexander, 
(Miss) Ola Mae Morck, Mrs. Ara E. Jackson, 
Carrin R. Kelso, Irene Silas, Will Kraft. Clar- 
ence Williams, Olivia Alexander, Gladys 
Williams, L. C. Eckley, Orrie Robinson, Mrs. 
Darcus B. Page, Mrs. Nellie P. Chusher, Mrs. 
Bessie Burr, Mrs. Maude Breda. Mrs. Sallie 
Parson, Mrs. P. Bell, Adolph Burr, C. W. 
Pickens, B. F. Walls, W. A. Gatlin, S. W. 
Gatlin, H. L. Paul, E. L. Johnston, Fred 
Eisey, Bennette Edwards, Obie McCann, 
Frank L. Adams, H, H. Stuckey, Lewis E. 
Mason, Mr. and Mrs, J. P. Texada, Mrs. Sylvia 
Mitchell, Mrs. Jewell Fisackerly, Mrs. B. W. 
Lomon, Jodie Roberts, Imogen Shepherd, 
Alexandria, La.; R. E. Young, Pine Prairie, 
La.; Mrs. Joseph Bielkiewicz, Mrs. Fay Walla, 
Pfe., Florian A. Koranda, Alexandria, La.; 
Mrs. M. D. Satcher, Pineville, La.; Mrs. 
Beutra Melton, Charles E. Melton, Sr.. Rich- 
ard C. Melton and wife, Mrs. Eunice E. Gre- 
million, Pfc. Forrest J. Imel, Ist Lt. Robert 
N. McGaugh, Mrs. R. N. McGaugh, Mrs. 
Donald EF. Bowser, Donald E. Bowser, William 
Willcox, Alexandria, La. 

J. T. Girlinghouse, John C. Shirley, Roy 
Hale, Dolores L. Shirley, Mrs. Dora McDer- 
mott Eldred, Mr. and Mrs. W. Strothers. Carol 
Brakefield, Mrs. J. E. Brakefield, J. E. Brake- 
field, Dr. and Mrs, R. H. Whittington, Mrs. 
J. G. Ray, Mrs. J. Frank Reeves, Mrs. C. J. 
Moll, Mrs. Zoea G. Baden, Mrs. Claude H. 
Bewada, Mrs. A. A. Berry, Mrs. Effie Scroggs, 
Mrs. P. D. Bessonett, Sr., Mrs. Denon Smith, 
Mrs. Elsie Collins, Mrs. D. M. Deville, Mrs. 
Nettie Walker. Mrs. Jeff Redd. Mrs. C. E. Gil- 
mer, Mrs. Frank Howard, R. Harrison Smith, 
Bruce W. Lerue, Mrs. Edward C. Mounce, 
Hardie D. Ward, David McKenzie, Michael 
McKay, Mrs. S. B. Whatley, Mrs. Alvin 
Nugent, Gary McKay, G. Earl Guinn, J. C, 
Lindsey, Mrs. J. C. Lindsey, Pineville, La.; 
E. C. Mannse, Alexandria, La.;. Mrs. O. B. 
Fuglaar, Ollie B. Fuglaar, Mrs. Wallace Mc- 
Kenzie, Clarisa Bridewell, Linda Sue Lee, 
Carol Pettees, Carl N. Strohschein, Doris 
Cutler, Hazel H. Howell, Mrs. Roy Hale, 
Mrs. G. T. Girlinghouse, Mrs. L. L. Couch, 
Louis L. Couch, Mrs. W. W. Moseley, W. S. 
Honeycutt, Mrs. W. S. Honeycutt, V. B. 
Temple, Mrs. V. B. Tempie, Mrs. F. J. 
Pharis, Mrs. T. V. Herndon, Mrs. J. K. 
Porter, J. K. Porter, H. M. Wealiinsky, 
Mrs. Ol. H. Gutrick, Mrs. I. A. Kar- 
gis, Mrs. J. J. Price, Mrs. R. K. Garrett, 
Mrs. J. W. McCay, Mrs. Janie Tulias, Mrs. 
B. W. Baker, Mrs. Herman Randney, Pine- 
ville, La, 





Tadeusz Kosciuszko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, February 12, marked the birth- 
days of Abraham Lincoln and of Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko, the outstanding Revolution- 
ary War hero. 
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The Americans, and the people of Po- 
Jand both revere the memory of this 
great man who fought for freedom on 
two continents. The story of his life is 
an illustrious example of man’s age-old 
quest for liberty. 

Kosciuszko was born in Poland and 
educated there, graduating from the 
Warsaw Cadet School with highest hon- 
ors. The King of Poland, impressed 
with his engineering ability, sent him to 
France where for several years Kosci- 
uszko attended military schools. Upon 
his return, he was commissioned a cap- 
tain in charge of Krakow’s fortifications. 
There was little opportunity for the use 
of his talents in Poland, so the news of 
the outbreak of hostilities in America 
kindled his imagination and in the sum- 
mer of 1776 Kosciuszko arrived in Amer- 
ica on his own initiative and his own 
expense. 

He joined the Northern Army in 1777 
and his construction of fortifications and 
choice of battlegrounds contributed 
much to the success of the Continental 
Army. 

American youth has paid tribute to 
Kosciuszko by erecting a monument to 
his memory at West Point—for it was 
Kosciuszko who first suggested the spot 
where West Point now stands, for a mili- 
tary school. 

The story of the contributions made 
by Kosciuszko to the cause of freedom 
in the United States and in Poland is 
known to millions and has been repeated 
many times on this floor. AS we pay 
tribute to his memory, may we recall the 
words of the famous poet, John Keats, 
who wrote: 

Gocd Kosciuszko, thy great name alone 

Is a full harvest whence to reap high feeling; 
It comes upon us like the glorious pealing, 
Of the wide spheres—an everlasting tone. 








The Word Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article entitled ‘“‘The Parity 
Formula Defined,” by Robert H. Moats, 
which appeared in the fall issue, Decem- 
ber 1955, of Co-Op Grain Quarterly. 

The article follows: 

THe Pariry FORMULA DEFINED 
(By Robert H. Moats) 

Parity is a term that is widely used and 
discussed by farmers and nonfarmers alike 
vet it is a term that has only a vague mean- 
ing to many. Actually, parity is very simple 
in concept. Visualizing this concept, how- 
ever. has been made difficult by the various 
modifications in the basic procedure that 
have been introduced from time to time t 
adjust for changes in farmers’ buying and 
selling practices, and to modify relationships 
among commodities that were not con- 
sidered fair or reasonable by the Congress 

The word parity means equality or equal 
value. Congress has defined parity prices for 
acricultural products as the price that will 
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ve these products equal value of equal pur- To illustrate, prices received by farmers petitions sent to me from my conere 
asing power in terms of goods and services for corn averaged $1.49 per bushel for the  gjonal district in two separate instances: 
bought by farmers that they had in the base 10 years 1945-54. During this same period, eae 
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with commodities bought by farmers. 1955 the adjusted base price for corn is $1.49 
divided by 261 percent, or $0.571 per bushel. 
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The Jefferson Memorial, Gateway to West 
Still Sags After 20-Year-Old Promise— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat Says Time 
for Governmental Action Is Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
unanimous consent request to insert in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp a series of 
articles appearing in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial was intended to make 
Sure that all Members of Congress in- 
terested in this great project can have 
the advantage of reading this excellent 
background series giving the history and 
all developments in connection with the 
Memorial. 
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All citizens of St. Louis, and our news- 
papers particularly, have been anxious to 
see this project become a reality. We 
nave worked for it, dreamed of it, and— 
I might point out—we have paid for 
it, too, over a period of many years. 
We have voted local funds to pay our 
share of the project, we have removed 
property from the local tax rolls, and 
we have otherwise carried out our obli- 
gations in connection with this Memo- 
rial commemorating the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and the opening of the West. 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT SERIES IS EXCELLENT 

The Globe-Democrat series on the 
Memorial is an excellent one. The arti- 
cles have been written by Ted Schafers, 
Ray Noonan, and, from the Washington 
Bureau of the Globe-Democrat, Marsh 
Clark. 

First, I submit an editorial from the 
Globe-Democrat, of Sunday, February 5, 
entitled “The Jefferson Memorial,” out- 
lining the series of articles which began 
in the paper that day and expressing the 
newspaper’s support for the $5 million 
appropriation which I have asked be 
appropriated and which other St. Louis 
Members of Congress have similarly re- 
quested, in line with the authorization 


bill which was enacted in 1954. The 
editorial concludes: 
St. Louis, with its wealth of history, 


should have this modest memorial, so long 
delayed and so past due. Now is the time to 
recognize our great past and our even greater 
future. 


The full text of the editorial appearing 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Sun- 
day, February 5, is as follows: 

THE JEFFERSON MEMORIAL 


The Globe-Democrat begings a short series 
of articles in this issue by Ted Schafers and 
Ray Noonan explaining the need for the Jef- 
ferson National Expansion Memorial. 

After almost a quarter of a century of 
delay, there appears a fair chance, now that 
the budget has been balanced, that the Mis- 
souri and St. Louis congressional leaders will 
be able to get the relatively small appropria- 
tion of $5 million for building this tmportant 
historic project. 

The Memorial has stirred controversy in 
the past and unquestionably will not meet 
with universal favor now. Some people may 
question the wisdom of spending any money 
on historic sites, while others who would be 
forced to park their cars elsewhere when the 
project is started will have a narrow interest 
in its defeat. 

The Memorial commends itself to this 
newspaper essentially for this one great rea- 
son—St. Louis began its growth on the banks 
of the Mississippi River, the alarming blight 
of the downtown business district began 
gnawing its way to the vitals of the business 
district from the river bank and, therefore, 
any rehabilitation of the downtown business 
district and any flourishing of this vital area 
must, of necessity, start from the river's 
edge. 

This project will do Just that. It will bea 
first step forward in clearing what formerly 
was @ dismal morass of decaying buildings 
and more recently simply a parking lot 

With the erection of a national memoria! 
St. Louls and the Nation will beautify our 
river-edge area where the city began, and 
provide incentive for the demolition of the 
remaining decaying buildings in this area 
and their replacement by new and modern 
structures. 

It will also shift focus back to the down- 
town business district, and away from the 
disastrous decentralization of the city with 
its resultant loss of tax values, 


and not the least important by 
any means, it will provide a historic memo- 
rial which will attract hundreds of thous- 
ands and perhaps millions of visitors to St. 
Louis as the gateway to the West. 

St. Louis has overlooked its own possibili- 


Finally, 


ties as a historic shrine. All the great ex- 
plorations of the West and the reopening of 
more than half of America had their origins 
here. This wealth of historical material 
should have an appropriate home. 

Though not included in the present pian, 
St. Louis should eventually have the spec- 
tacular “Saarinen arch” which will be at once 
a gateway and a rainbow of hope. 

Those who say that the erection of such an 
arch is comparable to the old boondoggies of 
WPA days overlook the huge asset which 
similar giant attractions have been to their 
respective areas, such as the Statue of Lib- 
erty in New York, the Eiffel Tower in Puris, 
and the Rushmore Memorial in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. 

Neither a nation nor a city can be entirely 
functional in its planning. Each requires 
its great historic monuments, its shrines, as 
well as its parks, its museums, and its places 
of historic interest. It is a necessary part 
of America and of the world we live in. 

St. Louis, with its wealth of history, should 
have this modest memorial, so long de- 
layed and so past due. Now is the time to 
recognize our great past and our even greater 
future, 


FIRST 


ARTICLE IN GLOBE-DEMOCRAT SERIES 


Mr. Speaker, the first article in the 
series referred to in the above editorial 
was written jointly by Ted Schafers and 
Ray Noonan and gives in detail the cur- 
rent status of the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial and relates the legal 
technicalities and other factors which 
have previously stood in the way of this 
project. Not the least of the handicaps 
at the present time—I would say the 
greatest current handicap—is the failure 
of the Interior Department to request the 
$5 million needed to make the project a 
reality. Instead, in a multi-million-dol- 
lar supplemental budget request for the 
National Park Service, only a _ tiny 
amount of $150,000 was requested for the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, 
and that merely for maintenance work 
on the existing old courthouse—noth- 
ing for relocation of the railroad tracks 
or the other work necessary to make the 
project a reality. 

Following is the Ted Schafers-Ray 
Noonan article which was the first ar- 
ticle in the series in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on the Jefferson Memorial: 
GATEWAY To WeEsT StTivt SAGs AFTER 20-YEAR- 

OLD PROMISE 

Epiror’s Note.—The Globe-Democrat to- 
day begins a series of articles on the Gov- 
ernment’s unfulfilled pledge to build the Jef- 
ferson National Expansion Memorial on the 
downtown riverfront. The memorial would 
give a shing new “front door” to a St. Louis 
that is rebuilding for the future. This series 
will tell why a project, approved before the 
youngest generation of St. Louisans was born, 
may still be tnexcusably stymied when they 
are aging—unless the Government can be 

persuaded to keep its promise.) 
(By Ted Schafers and Ray Noonan) 

(First of a series) 

The shining “Gateway to the West 
morial on the downtown riverfront which 
St. Louisans voted for 20 years ago is still 
nothing but a sagging door to the city 

St. Louls taxpayers put up the money for 
their share in the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial, which the Federal Govern- 
ment had sgolemmly pledged to build 


me- 
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After two decades, St. Louis still does not 
have a Jefferson National Expansion Memor- 
ial. All it has is the site. And, as one 
punster remarked: “The site must be a sight 
to first-time visitors coming across the Mis- 
sissippi into St. Louis? 

Acres of automobiles park in the area that 
was planned as a national shrine—marking 
the starting place of the pioneers who went 
out to open up the uncharted West and 
Southwest. 

Congressmen from the St. Louis area again 
have renewed the fight to get this memorial 
off dead center, where it has lodged these 
many frustrating years. 

The memorial was to have cost $30 million, 
with the Government to ante three-fourths 
of the sum. Prices have gone up during the 
years Uncle Sam fiddled around, so the final 
cost figure is not definite. 

Legal delays have barred a start on the 
project at various times. But, one thing 
is certain: There is no excuse today for the 
Government to delay any longer in putting 
up at least $5 million to start building this 
important historic project. 

Since there is no further legal excuse for 
the delay, how is the Government performing 
on its promise? 

Instead of putting the $5 million in as a 
starter, the National Park Service wants to 
fluff off St. Louis with an outlay of $150,000. 
That sum would just fence in and land- 
scape the Old Courthouse. 

Probably no other project in the city’s his- 
tory has had so much publicity and so much 
effort expended with so little accomplished. 

When President Eisenhower on January 16 
submitted his budget, indicating a surplus of 
$435 million for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, there was a ray of hope for the river- 
front memorial. 

A 1954 Federal law provided that $5 mil- 
lion could be authorized for the $30 million 
project as soon as the Federal budget was 
balanced. The law also specified this money 
was to be used to clear away the railroad 
tracks, fill in and beautify the grounds, but 
that none was to go toward the cost of the 
spectacular Saarinen Arch. This steel mon- 
ument, which will be 590 feet high, and 
taller than the Washington Monument, has 
had its share of controversy. 

The new budget last month removed the 
legal bar to the $5 million and Representa- 
tive Leonor K. SuLtivan, Democrat, of St. 
Louis, alded by Representative THomas B. 
Curtis, Republican, of Webster Groves, and 
Frank M. Karsten, Democrat, of St. Louis, 
promptly called for the Government to start 
moving again in the direction of positive 
action. 

The Jefferson National Expansion Memo- 
rial got its start in 1934 when Congress by 
joint resolution and the signature of Prest- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt approved it. St. 
Louis taxpayers 2 years later voted $7,500,000 
in bonds for their one-fourth share of the 
estimated cost. Except for an _ original 
$6,500,000 in Federal money to buy the 82.5 
acres of riverfront property, to which St. 
Louis added $2,250,000, nothing has been 
done by the Federal Government in the last 
20 years toward starting construction. 

When the President announced his budget 
balance last month it seemed like the last 
of the obstacles had been overcome. 

However, the National Park Service made 
no mention of the memortal in its original 
budget for next year. KAaRSTEN was told this 
agency had not planned to ask for any me- 
morial funds because it had not been noti- 
fied, at the time the budget was prepared, 
that the budgetary restrictions imposed by 
the 1954 law had been eliminated. 

The three House Members pleaded their 
cause to the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee last week, and got a sympathetic ear. 

However, Representative CLARENCE CAN= 
NON, Of Missouri, who is chairman of the 
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parent House Appropriations Committee, 
hinted what has to be done to get the project 
moving. He said the memorial had every 
chance of being approved “provided the In- 
terior Department asks for the funds.” 

The National Park Service is part of the 
Department of the Interior. Proponents had 
hoped funds to start the project would be 
included in a supplemental budget of this 
Department. However, there was no such 
request last week, only $150,000 for the old 
court house fence and grounds. 

The Park Service’s original request for all 
its work everywhere was for $5,200,000. The 
new budget called for $8,300,000 more. All 
of this money was ticketed to remodel exist- 
ing national parks. Nothing was asked for 
construction of the St. Louis project, which 
the Park Service considers a new under- 
taking. 

Representative CANNON described the river- 
front memorial worthwhile, adding, “St. 
Louis is certainly entitled to every consid- 
eration on this request.” 

Senator ALBEN BarRKLEY, Democrat, of Ken- 
tucky, and former Vice President, is chair- 
man of the United States Territorial Expan- 
sion Memorial Commission which selected 
the St. Louis project. He, too, announced 
his full support to get the memorial under- 
way. 

However, with very few exceptions, Con- 
gress only appropriates for projects requested 
by governmental agencies responsible for 
them. So support from the National Park 
Service is considered vital. The agency is 
more interested in improving and expanding 
present national park facilities, than it is 
in giving St. Louis its memorial. 

Therefore, it remains for St. Louis repre- 
sentatives in the House and Senate to per- 
suade this agency to help the Government 
Keep its word—given so long ago and still 
unfulfilled. 

The Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial Association, an organization of civic 
leaders who had worked for the project these 
years also is expected to put up a strong 
fight. 

Civic Progress, Inc., another city agency 
has made the memorial one of its major 
projects, and is expected to throw powerful 
support behind it. 

Backers point out the project has with- 
stood the test of the courts. The battle over 
relocation of the railroad tracks was settled 
in 1949. And, in reference to the 4,000 cars 
which now use the area as a parking lot, 
the National Park Service has notified the 
city it has no objection to underground park- 
ing facilities on the site. The only restric- 
tion is that the underground area does not 
interfere with the above-the-ground plan- 
ning of the memorial. 

The time for governmental action is now. 
St. Louis has waited patiently through two 
decades, which included World War II and 
the Korean conflict. Those who appreciate 
he historical and educational value of this 
memorial say it has been kicked around long 
enough. 

They ask: “How much longer must we wait 
for the Government to keep its pledge made 
over 20 years ago?” 


Why Reprisals? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 


February 14 


January 13, 1956, issue of Israel Speaks, 
is deserving of the attention of our col- 
leagues. The article discusses Arab at- 
tacks against Israel: 
Wuy REPRISALS? 
(By our diplomatic correspondent) 


JERUSALEM.—There has been @ good deal of 
criticism of Israel, especially by commen- 
tators abroad, for the retaliatory action she 
has- taken from time to time against Arab 
attacks. These critics maintain, no doubt 
rightiy, that this is not a normal way for a 
state to behave—but the whole noint is that 
Israel does not find herself in a normal situ- 
ation. So it is perhaps worthwhile to con- 
sider this whole problem of reprisals, and see 
on what it is based and whether there is any 
workable alternative. 

Israel’s fundamental position is to say to 
the Arabs: “You leave us alone, and we shall 
leave you alone. But if you keep attacking 
us, you must not be surprised if after a while 
we hit back.” Every act of reprisal by Israel 
has followed on an attack, and usually on a 
whole series of attacks, by one or another 
of the Arab States. Almost always an effort 
has been made to hit back against the actual 
attackers, especially when it has been pos- 
sible to establish who they were and where 
they came from. 

It is not always realized abroad that the 
Arab States, without exception, have main- 
tained their war against Israel by all possible 
means throughout the past 7 years de- 
spite the armistice agreements which they all 
signed. Not only have the Arab States done 
their utmost—and are still doing their ut- 
most—to damage Israel politically, diplo- 
matically and economically, but they have 
carried on almost uninterrupted guerrilla 
warfare against Israel’s defense forces and 
against her civilian population, especially in 
the districts closest to the borders. For years 
now there has been scarcely a day or a night 
without an attack of some kind from one or 
another of the Arab States. When things 
quiet down a little in one part of the coun- 
try, they flare up somewhere else, in keeping 
with the Arab policy of harrying Israel at all 
possible points and by all possible means. 

POLICY OF MODERATION 


Sometimes an Israeli patrol is exposed to 
a barrage of fire, sometimes mines are placed 
on the road. At one time an armed Arab 
gang will enter a village at night and blow 
up houses; at another, the Arabs will shoot 
at an aircraft or at fishing vessels. It all 
depends on the circumstances of time and 
place. Not always do people get killed, but 
very often they do; and then feelings in 
Israel are naturally inflamed, and there is 
an intense desire to avenge the dead and 
teach the killers a lesson once and for all. 
It is, in fact, a tribute to the Israeli Govern- 
ment’s moderation that acts of reprisal are 
as few and far between as they are—though 
it is perhaps precisely because they are so 
relatively rare that they come as such a 
shock to people abroad. 


Acts of reprisal occur quite often in quite 
@& number of places in the world, and they 
are always a sign that the situation in those 
places is abnormal, and that the people there 
do not know of any better way of dealing 
with it. The British, for example, carry 
out punitive raids from the air against Arab 
villages near Aden in reprisal for acts of 
violence or marauding by the villagers, and 
they give as their reason that this is the 
only effective way of dealing with this par- 
ticular situation. An abnormal situation is 
bound to lead to abnormal measures, and 
the real question one has to ask oneself is 
who is responsible for this situation. 


ARAB PROVOCATION 


In the case of the trouble along the bor- 
ders between Israel and the Arab states, 
the answer is not in doubt. Even the 
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United Nations has acknowledged that there 
4g constant Arab provocation and has, in 
fact, done something to try to put an end 
to it. It seems now evident that the Arab 
states, or at any rate most of them, signed 
the armistice agreements without any se- 
rious intention of carrying them out. They 
are constantly violating these agrecments, 
and their violations have indeed become 
graver and more frequent as time has gone 
on. 

The armistice agreements were drafted 
explicitly—the text of all of them says so— 
to provide for a transition to permanent 
peace. It is in conformity with this, both 
in the spirit and in the letter, that Israel 
has continuously throughout these 7 years 
offered to enter into negotiations for peace. 
But the Arabs have constantly refused to 
enter into negotiations of any kind, and if 
peace seems impossible, Israel makes one de- 
mand and one demand only—that the Arab 
states at least observe the armistice faith- 
fully and put an end to their constant acts 
of violence along the frontiers. 

Nobody in Israel likes the idea of reprisals. 
They have been regarded by the government 
only as a grim and painful necessity, and 
nobody would be happier than the Israeli 
Government if there were never any fur- 
ther need for them. The government’s view- 
point deserves perhaps to be restated. If 
the Arabs do not attack Israel, Israel will 
not attack them; but if they insist on keep- 
ing up their attacks, they can have only 
themselves to blame if sooner or later Is- 
rael hits back. This would happen every- 
where else in the world under similar cir- 
cumstances, for it is the first duty of a 
government to defend its territory and the 
lives of its people. 





Address by Hon. Leslie C. Arends at 
Lincoln Day Dinner, Hotel Utica, Utica, 
N. Y., on Saturday Evening, February 
11, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include a speech 
by the distinguished minority whip of 
the House of Representatives, Congress- 
man LESLIE C. ARENDS, of Illinois, which 
he made February 11, 1956, at a Lincoln 
Day observance dinner, held at Hotel 
Utica, Utica, N. ¥., under the auspices 
of the Oneida County Republican Com- 
mittee. 


Congressman AREND’s speech follows: 


It is a great privilege and a real pleasure 
for me to be able to participate with you 
this evening in paying homage to Abraham 
Lincoln—our first Republican President and 
& great American whose name and whose 
deeds will live forever. 

I would be less than honest not to con- 
fess to you that I was a bit hesitant about 
coming here for this occasion. It was not 
that I did not desire to come. I had heard 
from many what a fine annual affair this 
is. I now can see for myself why those 
who have participated on your annual pro- 
gram have been so enthusiastic. 

You have had so many outstanding speak- 
ers on previous Lincoln Day dinners that 
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I frankly wondered whether I could measure 
up to what you might expect of me. But I 
am here. And Iam sure the others who have 
been here from Congress before me will agree 
with me when I say that your Congressman, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, is one of the most per- 
suasive men in the Congress. 

The Republican National Committee had 
suggested during this Lincoln Day recess 
period that I make a speaking tour in Cali- 
fornia. I had planned to make the trip. 
Then along came my friend and colleague, 
Birt WILLIAMS, with his usual quiet, per- 
suasive way. And so, as George Gobel would 
say, “there you are, and here I am.” 

You certainiy demonstrated that you know 
your politics as the science of gocd govern- 
ment when you sent to Congress to be your 
spokesman in national affairs a man of BILL 
WILLIAMS’ fine character and outstanding 
ability. 

As the Republican whip of the House it 
is part of my job to keep close check on the 
attendance and performance record of each 
and every Republican Member of Congress. 
By virtue of the very nature of my duties 
as the Republican whip, I have an intimate 
knowledge of the record of BILL WILLIAMS. 
You surely know—without my telling you— 
the truly high quality of representation he 
has given this district. 

I never have had to seek him out to be 
present on the floor of the House for some 
particular vote. He was always there. I 
never have had to concern myself as to how 
he would vote on a matter involving a proven 
principle of government. BILL WILLIAMS has 
always stood firm for principle, when others 
might allow themselves to be swayed by the 
political expediencies of the moment. 

I will say, speaking not only as a friend 
but in my official capacity as the Republican 
whip, that no Member of Congress has a 
finer record of performance, both in the work 
of the Committee on Agriculture and on 
the floor of the House, than your own BILL 
WiLuiaMs. I know you are proud of him. 
You have aright to be. He is a real Repub- 
lican and a fine American. 

And tonight we are paying homage to an- 
other real Republican and fine American— 
one of the greatest of the great. 

I look upon Abraham Lincoln—a plain, 
God-fearing man—as the very symbol of 
democracy and the very embodiment of the 
American way of life. He came from a hum- 
ble log cabin in Kentucky to occupy the 
White House. His life expresses, as nothing 
else can, the individual freedom and oppor- 
tunity that is America. 

As Abe Lincoln himself expressed it in a 
speech at New Haven, Conn., in 1860: “I am 
not ashamed to confess that 25 years ago 
I was a hired laborer, hauling rails, at work 
on a flatboat—just what might happen to 
and poor man’s son. I want every man to 
have a chance.” 

To insure these United States of America 
as a land of freedom and opportunity, that 
every man may have his chance, Abraham 
Lincoln devoted his life, founded our Re- 
publican Party and ultimately gave his life. 
Let us be no less devoted. 

In 1864, when our country was torn with 
internal strife and Abe Lincoln was strug- 
gling with a heavy heart to restore peace 
and unity, he had occasion to make a few 
remarks to an infantry regiment. This is 
what he said, with his customary humility: 
“T happen temporarily to occupy this big 
White House. I am a living witness that 
any one of your children may look to com 
here, as my fathers’ child has. It is in 
order that each one of you may have, through 
this free Government which we have en- 
joyed, an open field and a fair chance—that 
the struggle should be maintained that we 
may not lose our birthright.” 

We in our day are likewise called upon 
in the circumstances of our day to main- 
tain this struggle for treedom and oppor- 
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tunity that we may not lose this precious 
birthright. 

As we reflect on the life and character of 
the immortal Abraham Lincoln, our hearts 
fill with renewed devotion to our cherished 
heritage of freedom and opportunity for 
which he so nobly gave “that last full meas- 
ure of devotion.” In his words and by his 
deeds he has left footprints on the sands of 
time to show us the way, to inspire us and 
give us courage in cur darkest hours. 

Of course, we in Illinois take special pride 
in this great American. He practiced law 
in the immediate vicinity of my congres- 
sional district and served four terms in the 
Iliinois State Legislature, as well as one 
term as a Member of Congress from Illinois. 

‘The important fact is that he lived in the 
days of the pioneers. In this environment 
he acquired those sterling qualities of hon- 
esty and humility, patience and charity, self- 
reliance and industry; and, above all else, 
faith in God and his fellowmen. 

Abraham Lincoln does not really belong 
to any one State. He does not belong solely 
to Kentucky, where he was born; nor to 
Indiana, where he was raised as a boy; nor 
solely to my own State of Illinoits, where he 
rose to national greatness. 

Lincoln belongs to the ages—to all Amer- 
icans—to all peoples. 

3ut he uniquely belongs to the Repub- 
lican Party. He was our first national 
leader. He shaped our formative years as 
a political party. 

The basic principles of freedom under a 
constitutional Government that Abraham 
Lincoln advocated are the traditional prin- 
ciples of the Republican Party. With time, 
conditions and circumstances change. But 
proven principles for individual conduct and 
proven principles for good government will 
live forever. 

Lincoln believed that the Government be- 
longed to the people, should be conducted 
for the people, by the people. That con- 
tinues to be the doctrine of the Republican 
Party. 

incoln believed that a government that 
governs the least governs the best. That 
continues to be the doctrine of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Lincoln believed in equal rights for all 
and special privileges for none. That con- 
tinues to be the doctrine of the Republican 
Party. 

Lincoln believed in frugality. He believed 
that debts and taxes can be chains of bond- 
age as much as other forms of enslavement. 
That continues to be the doctrine of the 
Republican Party. 

Lincoln believed in honesty and integrity. 
He looked upon public office as a public 
trust. That continues to be the doctrine 

f the Republican Party. 

It has been such traditional principles as 
these that have made America strong and 
great. It is to such traditional principles 
that our country is being returned under the 
crusading dynamic leadership of President 
Eisenhower. 

As the people looked to Lincoln for forth- 
right leadership in a period of grave na- 
tional crisis, the American people look today 
to President Eisenhower, and the Republican 
Party, for the same forthright leadership in 
this critical period, when our very existence 
as a free people is threatened. 

Lincoln kept faith. With determination 
and with courage, he applied himself to the 
problems of his day. He saved this Nation 
from self-destruction. 

We are keeping faith. With determination 
and with courage, we, too, are applying our- 
selves to the complex problems of our day. 
With the full cooperation of the Republican 
Members of Congress, President Eisenhower 
is again furnishing the country the forth- 
right leadership so earnestly desired by all 
Americans and so sorely needed to preserve 
the American way cf life. 
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We Republicans are engaged in the tre- 
mendous job of reconstruction: spiritually, 
economically, militarily and governmentally. 
We have the appointed task to repair the 
great damage wrought by 20 long years of 
New Deal-Fair Deal misrule. It will take 
time; it will take courage; and, it will take 
patience to repair completely the damage 
wrought by many years during which the 
socialistic planners of the Democrat Party 
distorted and circumvented our Constitution 
and shackled our economy. 

In this work of reconstruction we are, as 
immortal Abraham Lincoln expressed it in 
memorable words at Gettysburg, “Dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before 
us * * * that this Nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom.” 

As Lincoln kept faith, we are keeping faith. 
Truly remarkable progress has been made in 
just three short years. Much has been ac- 
complished. But much remains to be done. 

A great deal of which has been accom- 
plished can be credited to the fact that we 
have in the White House another Republi- 
can who, like Lincoln, is a man of great spir- 
itual and intellectual stature. He has but 
one ambition: that is to do that which is 
best for all of us that all of us, and our chil- 
dren to come after us, may as a free people 
ever enjoy peace, progress, and prosperity. 

I venture the prediction that this period 
of our history will come to be known as the 
Republican era of stability and solid prog- 
ress. It will stand in sharp contrast to the 
previous 20 years of debts, taxes, subversion, 
immorality, confusion, uncertainty, infiation 
and war. 

As the very first step for meeting the great 
task before us, President Eisenhower de- 
termined it shall be the firm policy of his 
administration to adhere to the funda- 
mental principles of our constitutional form 
of government. We now have in the White 
House a President who believes in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. To him it is 
not the straitjacket against which the New 
Dealers-Fair Dealers complain. To him the 
Constitution is a living document within the 
framework of which we can work together as 
a team to solve our problems and insure the 
people their rights and liberties. 

During these past 20 years of misrule we 
have seen our Constitution distorted, cir- 
cumvented, and even ignored. We expe- 
rienced White House dictation, ridicule of 
the Congress and even an abortive attempt 
to pack the Supreme Court. 

This shameful era has ended. With the 
Eisenhower administration we have returned 
to our constitutional form of government. 
Immediately upon taking office President 
Eisenhower inaugurated policies and pro- 
cedures to restore Congress to its proper place 
in our system of government as the voice of 
the people, the doer of the people's will and 
the protector of their liberties. 

This is precisely the same attitude taken 
by Abraham Lincoln. In a speech at Pitts- 
burgh on February 15, 1861, Lincoln said: 
“By the Constitution, the Executive may 
recommend measures which he_ thinks 
proper, and he may veto those he thinks im- 
proper, and it is supposed that he may add 
to certain indirect influences to affect the 
action of Congress. My political education 
strongly inclines me against a very free use 
of any of these means by the Executive to 
control the legislation of the country.” 

That was the intent of our Founding 
Fathers, that was the principle of govern- 
ment followed by Abraham Lincoln, and it 
is the principle of government being followed 
by Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

President Eisenhower regularly consults 
with the leaders of the people’s representa- 
tives in Congress. We meet with him regu- 
larly each week for a discussion of pressing 
problems and possible solutions by liegisla- 
tive or Executive action. These White House 
conferences provide opportunity for a free 
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exchange of views and ideas between the 
President and the Congress as the voice of 
the people. 

President Eisenhower’s immediate prede- 
cessors did not consult with the Congress 
and recommend. They arbitrarily demanded 
certain measures be passed, without chang- 
ing a comma; and insisted that every dollar 
requested be appropriated, without question. 
When the Congress refused their demards 
there followed White House attempts at po- 
litical purges. There followed ridicule and 
abuse of your Congress as an arm of the 
Government. 

Recall, for example, President Roosevelt's 
“Rubberstamp Congresses” and his efforts to 
purge the recalcitrants of his own political 
party. Recall President Truman's abuse of 
the Republican 80th Congress, notwithstand- 
ing the fact it complied with the people's 
wishes by cutting the cost of government, 
reducing taxes and improving labor-manage- 
ment relations. Recall President Truman’s 
free use of the veto power and his repeated 
refusals to give the Congress the information 
it sought in order to legislate for the people 
the Congress represented. Recall the secret 
agreements entered into by the Executive 
and foreign commitments made without 
any consultation at any time with the Con- 
gress. 

Our steel mills were seized without regard 
to the constitutional prohibition against tak- 
ing private property of any man or group of 
men. Our country was even plunged—prac- 
tically overnight—into a stalemate war in far 
off Korea, without any prior consultation of 
any kind with the Congress. 

With our Republican administration this 
shameful era ended. From a government by 
executive dictation, order, and decree that 
we experienced for 20 long years under the 
Democrats, we have changed to a govern- 
ment of law as expressed by the people 
through their own Representatives in Con- 
gress. We Republicans have brought an end 
to the era of government by men and have 
ushered in an Abraham Lincoln era of gov- 
ernment of, for, and by the people. 

Our constitutional form of government is 
being revitalized in other respects. For 20 
long years we have seen the Federal Gov- 
ernment assume more and more authority at 
the expense of the States and local com- 
munities. So extensive had the centraliza- 
tion of power in Washington become that our 
States were becoming little more than geo- 
graphic boundaries on a map. 

We Republicans have not only stopped this 
dangerous, destructive trend. We have re- 
versed it. Not only do we Republicans em- 
phasize local self-government, local rights, 
and local responsibilities, we emphasize in- 
dividual rights and liberties. We emphasize 
freedom and opportunity. We emphasize in- 
dividual initiative and ingenuity. That Is 
the American way of life. 

Since we Republicans took over our na- 
tional leadership there has been a moral and 
spiritual reawakening. 

For 20 long years under the New Dealers- 
Fair Dealers, who control the Democratic 
Party, we have witnessed immorality, graft, 
greed, corruption, and in general a moral 
degeneration of our people. They offered 
something material to induce the people to 
follow them. Theirs was a dollar a vote phil- 
osophy. 

But they never offered anything spiritual. 
They never sought to point out to our people 
that man its @ spiritual as well as a material 
being. ‘Man cannot live by bread alone,” 
and for 20 long years our people were actu- 
ally starving for spiritual leadership. 

All this has been changed under the forth- 
right leadership of our Republican admin- 
istration. President Eisenhower has brought 
about a moral and spiritual reawakening in 
the country. 


No nation, however strong in a material 
sense, can long endure if it 1s not strong 
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morally and spiritually. It is a lesson of 
history. Just as Abraham Lincoln showed 
the way, President Eisenhower has shown the 
way to moral and spiritual strength. That, 
to me, is one of our foremost accomplish- 
ments. 

In these 3 short years our Nation has also 
become economicaliy strong. This period of 
peace, progress, and prosperity stands in 
sharp contrast to the previous period of war, 
ever-mounting debts, ever-increasing taxes, 
ever-expanding Government, and widespread 
uncertainty. 

Just consider for a moment what we have 
accomplished. When we Republicans took 
office—only 3 years ago—we were at war. It 
was an undeclared war in far-off Korea, in 
which we had no voice. It cost billions upon 
billions of dollars. More important, it cost 
the lives of 33,237 American boys and 119.196 
wounded; some of whom will never see or 
walk again. 

We ended that unnecessary, costly war. 
We brought peace in the world. And today, 
thanks to our Republican President’s capac- 
ity for world leadership, we are in a stronger 
international position than we have ever 
been. We have seized the diplomatic 
offensive. 

To be sure, it is not a certain peace. Yet 
we are on the march, for the first time in 
more than a decade, toward international 
justice and stable international peace. We 
are on the march for permanent peace and 
security with a leader who knows best how 
to achieve it. 

In our untiring efforts for permanent 
peace and security we are following two basic 
principles. One is that the American peo- 
ple themselves shall at all times have a 
voice in the course pursued. The era of 
secret agreements has ended. Ours is the 
policy of keeping the people fully advised 
at al] times and of giving the people, through 
their representatives in Congress, a definite 
voice in the decisions made. 

A second basic principle in our Republican 
foreign policy 1s that we shall be firm and 
strong. While we are determined to insure 
peace, we are not so foolish to think that 
concessions and appeasement insure peace. 
That was the naive theory of the previous 
Democrat administrations, but it is not the 
policy of our Republican administration. 

The Democrats have made much ado over 
the so-called “brink of war’’ statement of 
Secretary of State Dulles. In this, as in all 
things, they are desperately searching for 
an issue and desperately trying to becloud 
the facts. 

The fact is that “the brink of war’ is 
nothing more or less than the administra- 
tion’s policy, endorsed by Congress itself in 
the Formosa resolution, of making certain 
our allies and our potential enemies know 
that we say what we mean and we mean 
what we say. It is this firm, definite policy 
that has served to deter anyone with 
thoughts of aggression. 

Of this Iam sure: Our people would rather 
that we use “brink of war” policy than be 
in war itself, and that’s exactly what the 
policy has accomplished. 

We are following a principle enunciated 
by Abraham Lincoln when he said: “With 
malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right.” That’s the 
essence of our foreign policy, “firmness in 
the right.” Our friends and enemies know 
it. Because they know it, war has been 
avoided, and we are closer to permanent 
peace than we have ever been. We hold no 
malice. We seek nothing. We seek only to 
be free to live and to let others live in peace 
and freedom. That is what is conceived 
to be right—a God given right—and for 
that right we shall, under a Republican 
administration, be always courageous and 
firm. 

Yes, we have achieved peace. We have 
done more than that. We have given our 
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people both peace and prosperity. We are 
proving to our Democrat friends you can 
have both. 

The unemployment problem of the 30’s was 
never solved in 20 long years. World War 
Il temporarily solved it. The Korean war 
temporarily solved it. But no real solution 
is temporary. 

No real prosperity is based on war. Real 
prosperity has but one real basis—and that 
is the reality of peace. 

We can be proud of the comparative ease 
with which the country made the transition 
from the Democrat wartime economy to the 
Republican peacetime economy. Such a 
transition is always difficult. Maladjust- 
ments are more or less certain to occur. 
Some still exist but steps are being taken to 
correct them. 

You may recall that in making this tran- 
sition the Democrat prophets of doom and 
disaster began to beat the war drums. But 
their loud cries of an impending depression, 
of doom and great disaster, never material- 
ized. Our Republican administration not 
only brought peace, not only made possible a 
transition from war production to peacetime 
production with a minimum oi hardship—we 
have ushered in a period of prosperity never 
before achieved. Home, industrial, public, 
and other construction are setting new high 
records. Civilian employment has reached 
an all-time peak of 65 million. For the first 
time in history personal iacome is exceeding 
the $300 billion level. 

The average weekly wage of manufactur- 
ing workers has risen to almost $80. That 
is almost $9 more per week than it was a 
year and a half ago. 

But that’s not the whole story. The im- 
portant fact is that not only have wages in 
dollars increased but what those dollars will 
buy has become stable. We Republicans 
have stabilized the dollar so that what the 
wage earner receives is a real wage. 

The halting of inflation and the creation 
of an economic prosperity based on peace 
instead of war is no mere accident. It is the 
result of the policies put into effect by your 
Republican administration under President 
Eisenhower. 

It is the result of our continuing to ad- 
here to the principles advocated by Abraham 
Lincoln. In a speech on the floor of the 
House, when he was a Member of Congress 
from Illinois, he said: “We hold the true 
Republican position. In leaving the people’s 
business in their hands, we cannot be wrong.” 
And that is exactly the policy being followed 
by your Republican administration. 

Ve released the energies of our people and 
private enterprise by removing Government 
controls on prices, wages, rents, and mate- 
rials. We reversed the trend toward an all- 
powerful Federal Government in Washing- 
ton and have been steadily taking the Gov- 
ernment out of competition with private 
enterprise. We cut Government spending 
and passed the savings on to the people. We 
provided incentives to industry and business 
to create jobs by reducing their tax burdens 
and other aids. In short, your Republican 
administration has placed our whole econ- 
omy on a solid foundation that all the peo- 
ple may enjoy progress and prosperity. 

To be sure, there are still certain areas 
where complete adjustment from wartime to 
peacetime production has not yet been made. 
There are still problems to be solved. And 
the farm problem is the most notable. Farm 
prices continue to decline. But it must be 
borne in mind we have not yet put into 
effect our entire Republican farm program. 
It must be borne in mind that from the pre- 
vious administrations we have inherited huge 
surpluses which continue to depress farm 
prices, 

Nonetheless, the decline in farm prices 
which started in the Truman administration 
has been slowed down. We are vigorously 
pursuing a program for the disposal, at home 
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and abroad, of the huge surpluses. We are 
finding new markets and new uses for the 
products of the farm. 

I am confident that we are on the way to 
a solution of the farm problem. It will take 
time. It will take patience. But we Re- 
publicans are determined we shall find the 
solution and not simply play politics at the 
expense of our farmers. 

It seems to me that the stoppage of infla- 
tion and the general stabilization of our 
economy is one of our great accomplishments 
of your Republican administration. It 
means considerably more than the Demo- 
crat proposal of a $20 tax reduction, which 
would only have meant the average family 
would have to spend that much and more 
in the price rise it would have caused. But 
Democrats are interested in lure for votes 
that they get power. We Republicans are 
instead working for national strength that 
our country may have power. 

Why does the average man now have more 
take-home pay? Why is it more? There 
are two reasons: one is that under the rise, 
careful, painstaking direction of your Re- 
publican administration the inflation has 
been halted. And, secondly, we have in this 
brief period of less than 3 years cut the cost 
of Government to the extent that we have 
given the taxpayers $7,400,000,000 to spend 
for themselves, rather than have the Govern- 
ment spend it for them. And believe me, 
we have every reason to believe that more 
tax reduction is on the way if Republicans 
are left in control of our fiscal affairs. 

The Democrats are trying to make it ap- 
pear that the tax reduction favored the rich. 
The 10-percent cut was made in personal 
income taxes of all in the middle and lower 
brackets, consisting of 85 percent of the tax- 
payers. Does that favor the rich? All ex- 
cise taxes, such as on electrical appliances, 
movie theater tickets, railroad fares, toilet 
articles, and various items in the average 
family budget, were reduced from 25 to 10 
percent. Does that favor the rich? It is 
the average working man and woman who 
constitute 85 percent of the consumers in 
America. 

The fact is that two-thirds of the huge 
tax reduction brought about in just 2 years 
goes directly to the average wage earner and 
his family. We Republicans are interested 
in making certain the average man, the 
average American, is able to find steady em- 
ployment, and able to progress. We are 
achieving that objective and we are now 
entering upon a period of progress and pros- 
perity never equaled in our history. 

I wish I had the time to outline all that 
has been accomplished in this brief period 
of less than 3 years. On all fronts, foreign 
and domestic, governmental and economic, 
military and moral, we have made an out- 
standing record for a freer and stronger 
America. After 20 years of New Deal-Fair 
Deal misrule, with programs to make us a 
socialistic state, we have been engaged in 
repairing the damage they have done. We 
are engaged in rebuilding our whole na- 
tional economic and governmental house in 
accordance with proven American principles 
of sound economics and good government. 

Yes, we Republicans have something of 
which we can be proud. We have a truly 
American program for peace, progress, and 
prosperity. We have a record to show we 
know how to put that program into effect, 
and our record shows the effectiveness of 
the program. In just less than 3 years the 
whole country is beginning to enjoy its 
fruits. We are in a Republican era of sta- 
bility. We are in a period of peace, progress, 
and prosperity. . 

That’s exactly what the American people 
want. It is your job and mine to see that 
they really get what they want. If we do 
our job as we should, a complete Republican 
victory in November is a certainty. 
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In 1859 Abraham Lincoln made this 
pledge: “I have enlisted for the permanent 
success of the Republican cause.” We here 
tonight pledge we shall do no less, 





Lincoln Was Strict as Segregationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. WINSTEAD. . Mr. Speaker, there 
is much discussion in the northern press 
condemning the action of my State of 
Mississippi and other Southern States 
for interposing the rights of our State, 
rights reserved to them under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I would 
point out such action is the only appeal 
from the unconstitutional action of the 
Supreme Court in the antisegregation 
decision. In view of such facts, I wish 
to insert the following editorial on the 
views of Abraham Lincoln on the race 
issue. I do this because in all the Lin- 
coln Day Republican speeches, you will 
not find these truths about Lincoln: 
[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger 

and Daily News of February 12, 1956] 
LINcOLN Was Strict as SEGREGATIONIST—~ 

GREAT EMANCIPATOR SAW “NATURAL DIS- 

GUST” IN AMALGAMATION OF RacEs; ABB 

NEVER INTENDED FOR NEGRO To BE A UNITED 

STATES CITIZEN 


Today is the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 
emancipator of the Negro race, and it is 
timely that the Nation should know exactly 
what the great emancipator really thought 
on the race question. 

It is a fact of history that Lincoln was a 
strict segregationist and did not believe in 
the “political and social equality of the 
black and white races.” 

Extracts from Lincoln’s speeches, here 
quoted, may be found in almost any public 
library containing Lincolniana. 

In a Springfield, Ill., speech on June 26, 
1857, Lincoln said; 

“There is a natural disgust in the minds 
of nearly all white people at the idea of an 
indiscriminate amalgamation of the white 
and black races * * *, 


KEEP SEPARATION 


“A separation of the races is the only 
perfect preventive of amalgamation; but as 
immediate separation is inrpossible the next 
best thing * * * is to keep them apart 
where they are not already together. 

“If white and black people never get to- 
gether in Kansas, they will never mix blood 
in Kansas. This is one self-evident truth. 

“A few free colored persons may get into 
the free States in any event; but their num- 
ber is too insignificant to amount to much 
in the way of mixing blood. * * * 

“Such separation, if it is ever to be effected 
at all, must be effected by colonization. * * * 
The enterprise is a difficult one, but ‘where 
there is a will there is a way,’ and what col- 
onization needs most is a hearty will. * * * 

“Let us be brought to believe it is morally 
right, and at the same time favorable to, or at 
least not against, our interest to transfer 
the African to his native clime, and we shall 
find a way to do it, however great the task 
may be.” 

CHILDREN OF ISRAEL 

“The children of Israel, to such numbers 
as to include 400,000 fighting men, went out 
of Egypt in a body.” 
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At Ottawa, Ill., on August 21, 1859, in a 
famous debate with Lincoln, Judge Douglas, 
who defeated Lincoln for the senetorship, 
said: 

“I hold that a Negro is not and never 
ought to be a citizen of the United States. 
I hold that this Government was made on 
the white basis, by white men for the bene- 
fit of white men and their posterity forever, 
and should be administered by white men 
and none others.” 

Lincoln replied: “I have no purpose to in- 
troduce political and social equality be- 
tween the white and black races. There is 
a physical difference between the two, which, 
in my judgment, will forever forbid their 
living together upon the footing of perfect 
equality; and inasmuch as it becomes a ne- 
cessity that there must be a difference, I 
am in favor of the race to which I belong 
having the superior position.” 

On September 16, 1859, at Columbus, Ohio, 
Lincoln spoke as follows: 

ENTITLED TO RIGHTS 


“There is no reason in the world why the 
Negro is not entitled to ail the natural rights, 
enumerated in the Declaration of Indepen- 
Gence, the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. * * * 

“I agree with Judge Douglas, he is not 
my equal in many respects—certainly not in 
color, perhaps not in moral or intellectual 
endowments. But in the right to eat the 
bread, without leave of anybody else, which 
his own hand earns, he is my equal, and the 
egual of Judge Douglas, and the equal of 
every living man. * * * 

“I am not, nor ever have been, in favor 
of bringing about in any way the social and 
political equality of the white and black 
races—I am not, nor ever have been, in favor 
of making voters or jurors of the Negroes, nor 
of qualifying them to hold office, nor to in- 
termarry with white people. 

“I am now in my 50th year; and I certainly 
never have had a black woman for either a 
slave or a wife. So it seems to me quite 
possible for us to get along without making 
either slaves or wives of the Negroes.”’ 

NO PERFECT EQUALITY 

“I will add to this, that I have never 
to my knowledge a man. woman, or child, 
who was in favor of producing a perfect 
equality, social and political, between Negroes 
and White men. * * * 

“I give him (Judge Dougias} my most 
solemn pledge that I wiil to the very 
stand by the law of the State. which forbids 
the marrying of White people with Negroes.” 
500.000 free Negroes in 
the United States at the time of the Civil 
War (1860 census), half of whom lived 
in the South. On August 14, 1862. President 
Lincoln, in recommending colonization to a 
“Deputation of (free) Negroes” in Washing- 
ton, said: 

“You and we are different races. 
between us a broader difierence that 
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exists 
between almost any other two races. Wheth- 
er it be right or wrong I need not discuss; but 


great disadvan- 





this ph “al difference is a 
to us both, asI think.” 
BOTH RACES SUFFER 
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Your race suffer very greatly, many of 
them by living among us, while ours suffer 
your presence. In a word, we suffer 
on each side. If this is admitted. it 


from 


affords 


reason, at least, why we shculd be sepa- 
rated. 

“Even when you cease to he slaves, you 
are yet far removed from being placed on an 
equality with white people * * *. On this 
broad continent not 4 stingie man of your 
race is made the equa! of single man of 
ours. Go where you are treated the best, and 
the ban is still upon you * * *. IJ cannot 
alter it if I would. 
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of slavery * * * its evil effects upon the 
white race. 

“See our present condition—the country 
engaged in war—our white men cutting one 
another's throats, and then consider what 
we know to be the truth. 

“But for your race among us there would 
be no war, although many men engaged on 
either side do not care for you one way or the 
other. It is better for us both, therefore, to 
be separated.” 

He recommended Central America as an 
alternative to Africa, for colonization of 
American Negroes. 





Our Inadequate Highway System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a single 
disaster if it took the lives of 105 people 
today would be reported by radio and 
television and would appear on the 
front page of every newspaper in the 
Nation. Yet about 100 separate trage- 
dies which occurred every single day of 
Jast year and which resulted in an aver- 
ege of 105 people killed daily in the 
United States by automobiles have 
failed to shock legislators sufficiently to 
remedy this situation in the past. A 
highway system to take care of the 3 
million additional automobiles being 
added each year is the remedy I have in 
mind to adequately handle ovr traffic 
problem. The death toll rose 8 percent 
in 1855 and yet Congress last year failed 
to act on President Eisenhower's high- 
vay construction program. 

It is encouraging that Congress may 
soon consider a measure which provides 
for the Federal Government to assume 
a major role in accelerating highwav 
construction, because I doubt if our 
constitutents next fall will register 
much sympathy if Members of Congress. 
as they did in the first session of the 


84th Congress, set up partisan road- 
blocks—a rather appropriate expres- 


sion—for authorizing such a program. 

Last session, I could not support the 
committee bill that was reported cut of 
committee—not, I assure you, on account 
of the measure’s failure to conform to 
the administration’s ideas: but rather 
because this Democratic bill taxed nen- 
users of interstate highways unfairly, 
Certainly, I have no objections to a pay- 
as-you-go program and I understand 
President Eisenhower has no objection 
to it as against his former suggestion of 
financing this highway program by issu- 
ing bonds. 

There are details about this highwav 
construction bill that are important. In 
my opinion, a provision such as the 
Davis-Bacon type of protection fer local 
erea wages and standards is fair and 
should be supported. I expect to have 
more to say on that score later. There 


will be difference of opinion, also, as to 
the apportioning formula as 
States, 
utilities. 


between 


and reimbursement factors to 
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Right now, I desire to address myself 
to the general need that exists as far as 
my own State of Washington is con- 
cerned. It happens that Washington 
State’s needs recently have been care- 
fully analyzed. Citing the highway 
study of this one State would indicate, 
I am sure, a good example of what exists 
in the other 47 States. 

Our Washington State Highway Com- 
mission presented a long-range report at 
the 1955 session of our State legislature 
outlining the needs of the highway sys- 
tem over a 10-year period with antici- 
pated State revenues. This comprehen- 
sive report was based on a 2-year study 
by our department of highways in evalu- 
ating every mile of the State hishway 
system to determine needs of each sec- 
tion in respect to anticipated traffic 
growth. 

The conclusion was that for a 10-year 
period $675 million should be spent while 
using the present tax base projected over 
the same period, allowing for expected 
revenue increases, only $331 million 
would be available to do the work. 

These total needs, Iam told by Wash- 
ington State’s Director of Highways, 
W. A. Bugge, are somewhat below the 
figures set forth in the section 13 study 
of the 1954 Federal Aid Act, this for the 
reason that in our State study, need was 
held to the bare essentials and it ex- 
cluded improvements on 1,700 miles of 
State highways which while inadequate, 
vet could be tolerated. Also excluded 
was reconstruction of highway from 
Tacoma through Seattle to Everett 
which is proposed as a toll road to cost 
an estimated $194 million. Two other 
sections that cross the Cascade Moun- 
tains were omitted, part of the so-called 
Cascade Wagon Road from Marble- 
mount to Twisp, and also part of the 
Naches Pass highway. These projects 
would cost $50 million sdditional. 

In other words, without a revision of 
the tax base or additional assistance on 
the Federal level, the State of Washing- 
ton will be faced with a very serious 
problem as it affects the improvement 
of the highway system. There is no 
doubt that if the highway transportation 
system of my State or the other 47 
States, is not improved, consistent with 
the traffic demands, the effect will be of 
sevious nature upon the economic and 
industrial growth of the State and like- 
wise of the Nation, as well as upon the 
accident and mortality rate. 

I agree with the conclusions reached 
by the Public Works Committee of the 
House of Representatives that the Fed 
eral Government should assume the 
major responsibility of reconstructin 
the interstate system, and if legislation 
is enacted to that effect. it would then 
make it possible for the State of Wash- 
ington to re-evaluate its basic highway 
planning in such a manner as to more 
realistically meet the 10-year needs re- 
quirements with the funds that would 
be available. Other States, I am sure, 
will be in the same situation. 

A Washington State factor of maicr 
importance is the relationship of the 
proposed Federal highway legislation to 
the Tacoma-Seattle-Everett toll road. 
It was the thinking of the 1955 Wash- 
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ington State Legislature that it was 
necessary to initiate such action so as 
to assure the early completion of this 
much needed highway section. The 
congestion that is developing in the 
metropolitan areas of Tacoma and 
Seattle make it imperative that highway 
improvements of freeway design be con- 
sidered in the very near future. For 
that reason the 1955 State legislature 
directed the Washington Toll Bridge 
Authority to proceed with the construc- 
tion of this highway as a toll road. This 
particular section of highway is part of 
the interstate system and if major Fed- 
eral participation in the interstate sys- 
tem was effected by congressional action, 
it would then make it possible to re- 
evaluate this particular project with re- 
spect to the possibility of building all or 
parts as a free road, which, of course, 
would represent a saving of millions of 
dollars to the highway users of the State, 
as would be reflected in interest charges 
on bonds issued and other costs inci- 
dental to toll projects. 

I believe a thorough investigation of 
the Federal program will resolve itself 
into a situation wherein the Federal 
Government would assume the major 
cost of the reconstructicn of the inter- 
state system and if such legislation be- 
came a reality, the highway problems 
that are affecting the States not only 
today but in the future could be re- 
solved consistent with the evident traffic 
demands and likewise the future growth 
of the State. I think other States would 
be affected in a similar way to Washing- 
ton State. 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, let me con- 
clude by emphasizing that it takes years 
to construct highways. It will take years 
to carry out a Federal accelerated high- 
way program. I strongly support action 
now to build a highway system adequate 
for present and future traffic require- 
ments. 





Heritage Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article which appeared in 
the Massachusetts Law Quarterly of De- 
cember 1955, issued by the Massachusetts 
Bar Association, by Attorney Albert 
West, chairman of the special Commis- 
sion of the 175th Anniversary of the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth: 

THE MASSACHUSETTS HERITAGE PROGRAM 

OF 1955 
(By Albert West, chairman) 

The 1955 Massachusetts heritage program 
of the association was held in conjunction 
with the observance by the special commis- 
Sion of the 175th anniversary of the constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth. The commission 
was given an appropriation of $5,000 by the 
legislature for its work and voted to finance 
the assoctation’s history pamphlet on the 
background of the adoption of the Massa- 
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chusetts constitution to be distributed in 
supply to the history departments of all high 
schools in the Commonwealth. 

No effort was spared to make this pamphlet 
attractive and of lasting value to the schools. 
Many schools had complained that no ade- 
quate teaching guide was obtainable in order 
to comply with chapter 468 of the acts of 
1949, which requires that the history of 
Massachusetts and its constitution be taught 
in the secondary schools. This pamphlet was 
written to help in supplying that need and 
to stimulate further efforts in this direction. 
It has been acclaimed by some and well re- 
ceived by all. 

We used the Herter mural, the Drafting 
of the Massachusetts Constitution, in full 
natural color on the cover. This was the 
first time this great painting has been pub- 
lished in color and it has excited widespread 
interest. It is one of five murals painted by 
Albert Herter, the father of the present 
Governor, who presented them to the Com- 
monwealth in his last year as speaker of the 
house in 1943. There is reason to believe 
that other organizations may follow our 
lead and reproduce some or all of the others 
in color. We reproduced, in facsimile, for 
the first time, the first page of the consti- 
tution and published this on the back page 
of the pamphlet. 

Following last year’s pattern we made a 
lawyer available to those high schools want- 
ing a speaker during Massachusetts Heritage 
Month. Most of the high schools and a great 
many service clubs and organizations re- 
quested a speaker. The speech of His Excel- 
lency John Wright, bishop of Worcester in 
1954, an address of Basil Brewer, the dis- 
tinguished New Bedford publisher, which 
Mr. Brewer supplied, at his own expense, 
and the matter contained in the pamphlet 
were made avilable to all speakers, The re- 
sults were more than gratifying and letters 
of high praise continue to come to us. The 
demand for the pamphlet from every con- 
ceivable source is evidence of the very great 
interest on the part of the general public. 

The program was climaxed by a dinner on 
the 175th anniversary of the day when the 
government of Massachusetts commenced 
and John Hancock was inaugurated as the 
first Governor under the Constitution, Octo- 
ber 25. 

This was an impressive occasion. The 
main ballroom of the Hotel Statler was filled. 
The entire board of superintendents of the 
Boston school system attended and Rt. Rev. 
Timothy J. O'Leary represented the parochial 
schools of Massachusetts, among other dis- 
tinguished educators and leading citizens. 
Hon. Edward J. Cronin, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, paid the association the honor 
of bringing the original Constitution to the 
dinner to be viewed by those participating. 

The principal speaker was Adm. Samuel 
Eliot Morison, the foremost authority on the 
formation of the Constitution, and his ad- 
dress is printed in full in this issue. Hon. 
Raymond Fellows, chief justice of Maine, 
represented His Excellency Edmund S. Mus- 
kie, Governor of Maine, which was part of 
Massachusetts under our Constitution until 
the separation in 1820 at the time of the 
Missouri! compromise.* 

Chief Justice Stanley E. Qua spoke enter- 
tainingly. 

A telegram from President Eisenhower was 
read by President Schneider. 

Hon. Paul C. Reardon, the recently ap- 
pointed chief justice of the superior court 
was a special guest. Other guests presented 
were recently appointed probate court judges, 
Hon. Edmund V. Keville, of Suffolk County, 





1 Chief Justice Fellows read an original let- 
ter of John Adams in 1819 (from the Maine 
archives) in answer to an inquiry as to the 
proposal of separation by a member of a 
Maine committee. 
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and Hon. Beatrice Hancock Mullaney, of Bris- 
tol County, Gen. Otis H. Whitney, Chester C. 
Steadman, representing the Boston Bar As- 
sociation, Deborah Greenberg, representing 
the Women’s Lawyers Association, and Joseph 
Ford, chairman of the committee on public 
relations of the Massachusetts Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Basil Brewer John Taylor, Erwin Canham, 
Rt. Rev. Francis J. Lally, represented the 
press and Paul F. Clark, president of the John 
Hancock Insurance Co. made available funds 
to distribute enlargements of the Herter 
mural in full color to the governors and chief 
justices of the several States. The members 
of the special commission were head table 
guests and were presented by the chairman 
to an appreciative audience. 

As pictured below, the national commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Timothy J. 
Murphy, a member of the association, pre- 
sented on behalf of his organization a cita- 
tion which was awarded by them to the 
Massachusetts Bar Association and the 
special commission for their efforts in citi- 
zenship education. 

Judge Daniel J. Gillen, of the Boston Mu- 
nicipal Court, was presented, as the sponsor 
of the legislation which created the special 
commission. In addition to breaking rec- 
ords for attendance, the dinner set a high 
mark for performance and was a fitting cli- 
max to a great event. The county chairmen 
whose efforts helped to make this*program a 
success were awarded a special citation; they 
are: Hon. Paul M. Swift, Barnstable; Walter 
E. Reilly, Berkshire; Gerald P. Walsh, Bristol; 
Andrew Linscott, Essex; Joseph T. Bartlett, 
Franklin; William F. Stapleton, Hampden; 
Edwin P. Dunphy, Hampshire; Thomas M. A. 

iggins, Middlesex; Dennis F. Ryan, Norfolk; 
George C. P. Olsson, Plymouth; John E. Con- 
nelly, Suffolk; Paul G. Gearan, Worcester. 

Special citations were presented by the 
association to Joseph Lee, present chairman 
of the Boston School Committee, Thomas 
J. Curtin, director of the citizenship pro- 
gram of the State Department of Education 
and Thomas C. Heffernan of the Boston 
School Department who is also a member of 
the association, for their help as consult- 
ants in the preparation and distribution of 
the pamphlet. 

The members of the special commission on 
the 175th anniversary of the constitution 
are: Albert West, chairman, by the Gover- 
nor; Silvio O. Conte, by the president of the 
senate; John W. Costello, and Harold Put- 
nam, by the speaker of the house. 

As an inspiring example of the far-reach- 
ing effect cf this work the Massachusetts 
Teachers Association has invited the asso- 
ciation to participate in a conference on citi- 
zenship training through public relations, 
at the Hotel Sheraton Plaza on February 4, 
1956. We have been asked to participate 
because of our “important work in citizen- 
ship training directly through the schools or 
with school cooperation and approval.” 
Thus like dropping a pebble itn a pool our 
circle of influence ever widens. Or as 
inuous radia- 





An Arab Kibbutz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to call the attention of our colleagues 
to the following article on Arab refugees 
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which appeared in the January 1956 is- 
sue of the American Zionist. The article 
was written by Mr. Stanley Newman, a 
British student of Middle Eastern affairs, 
who has visited the Near East on several 


occasions. 
THE STORY OF AN ARAB “KIBBUTZ” 


(By Stanley Newman) 


Of the many Middle East problems await- 
ing a solution, the position of the Arab 
refugees is possibly the most poignant. 
Caught up in the wider struggle between 
Israel and the Arab States, the refugees are 
forced to remain homeless until the Arab 
leaders decide it is politic to agree to a peace 
settlement. 

The overwhelming majority of the refugees 
left Palestine during the Arab-Israel war at 
the urgings of their leaders, and the re- 
mainder fied as the battle drew close to their 
villages. It is now 7 years since the armistice 
agreements were signed, but the Arab refu- 
gees are, for the most part, still encamped 
on the squalid sites where they went in the 
expectation of only temporary shelter. They 
remain where they are as it suits the aims of 
the Arab leaders. Indifferent to their wel- 
fare, and eager to use them to bring about 
the hoped-for final destruction of the State 
of Israel, the Arab leaders have consistently 
obstructed attempts to settle the refugees in 
permanent quarters and in productive jobs. 
Although the American plan for a Jordan 
Valley authority will benefit Arabs as well 
as Israel, the Arab leaders have repeatedly 
stalled the scheme. The project, if carried 
out, would irrigate land in Jordan and s0 
make it possible to settle many of the refu- 
gees. But this would eliminate the Arab 
refugee issue in the continuing propaganda 
campaign against Israel, and would largely 
remove the excuse constantly being offered 
to explain Arab incursions into Israel. 

The director of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, 
Henry Labouisse, has repeatedly threatened 
to expose Arab opposition to resettlement 
plans, but so far he has failed to carry out 
his intention. Meanwhile the Arab refugees 
continue to live in their ramshackle quar- 
ters. Despite their protestations of sympa- 
thy for their refugee brethren, the Arab 
States benefit economically from the present 
situation. United Nations’ dollar aid bolsters 
Jordan's precarious economy, and the ship- 
ment of refugee aid goods through Beirut 
harbor contributes significantly to the city’s 
prosperity. 

It is not only United Nation’s aid or 
American development schemes that are 
treated in this fashion. Private attempts to 
ease the lot of the refugee have also met 
with considerable opposition. One such 
scheme is sponsored in Jordan by the Arab 
Jawyer, Musa Bey Alami. At the outset Musa 
Alami encountered much hostility, but now 
that he has outwitted the opponents of his 
program his project is proudly displayed to 
visiting Americans as a model of progressive 
Arab farming methods. Alami himself is 
periodically brought to the United States on 
Arab propaganda tours to speak before civic 
groups on the tragedy of the Arab refugees. 

The Musa Bey Alami project is a small ex- 
perimental village huddled on the sandy 
plain near the ruins of ancient Jericho. If 
allowed to prosper, the project holds out 
fresh hope for the reconstruction of the Arab 
Middle East. The village, which I visited in 
1953, bears many physical resemblances to 
an Israeli kibbutz, and is but part of a wider 
echeme for solving the Arab refugee problem, 
at least in part, and for helping to pioneer 
® modern Arab agriculture. 

Musa Bey Alam, a tall, heavily-built man 
tn his early fifties, with a determined-looking 
face, is the originator of the project and its 
ariving force. A lawyer by training, Alami 
was in his younger days an agent for the 
Jewish National Fund, acting as intermediary 
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with Arab landowners in Palestine. Later 
he became director of the Arab Offices, the 
Arab propaganda bureaus established in New 
York, Jerusalem and London to counteract 
Zionist political activity prior to the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel. 

Although no friend of Israel, Musa Alami 
was inspired by the success of Jewish en- 
deavor in converting the deserts and swamps 
of Palestine into fertile soil. Shortly after 
World War II he established the Arab Devel- 
cpment Society as an Arab counterpart of 
the Jewish National Fund. The aim of the 
Society was to buy land in Palestine, and so 
keep it out of Jewish hands and at the same 
time develop it in the Arab interest. In fur- 
therance of this aim, the society planned to 
grant interest-free loans to the Arab peas- 
ants of Palestine, thereby freeing them of 
the burdensome debts that hung like stones 
about their necks. The Society also hoped 
to encourage modern agricultural techniques 
in order to improve the productivity of the 
Arab farmer; to improve the health stand- 
ards of the Arabs by providing clinics and 
hospitals, by disseminating a knowledge of 
modern hygiene and sanitation, and by 
building modern houses in place of the old, 
dilapidated ones; and finally, to raise the 
educational level of the Arab peasants by 
building and supporting schools. The Arab 
governments received this plan with luke- 
warm enthusiasm. Only the Iraqi Govern- 
ment thought these aims were sufficiently 
worthwhile to warrant financial support. 
With this money the Society bought some 
land in that part of Palestine that is now 
Israel territory. 

The Arab defeat at the hands of the 
Israelis, and the Arab refugee problem that 
accompanied it, convinced the founder of 
the Arab Development Society that the need 
for his organization was even greater than 
before. Musa Alami wrote a short book. The 
Lesson of Palestine, in which he indicted 
the Arab leaders and people for their fail- 
ures. The Arabs, he said in effect, wallowed 
in the memories of the past, allowing dis- 
ease, disunity, and poverty to garnish in- 
dolence, while the Jews looked forward to 
a constructive future with hard work and 
imagination. If the Arabs really wished to 
regain Palestine—and Alami wants them 
to—then they must take a firm grip on them- 
selves and organize their society on modern 
lines. 


Not satisfied with a mere condemnation 
of Arab shortcomings, Alami and his asso- 
ciates drew up a plan of action. The Arab 
Development Society approached the Jor- 
danian Government with a request for a 
land grant. They planned to establish a 
model village in which they would use the 
Arab refugees to found a new community. 
This would be a pilot project, one which 
would serve as an inspiration and an ex- 
ample that might be followed throughout 
the Arab world. Almost contemptuously, the 
Jordanian Government gave the society 5,000 
acres of what was classified as “dead and 
waste” land. To the eye, the land was as 
arid as a block of salt. No water had ever, 
from biblical days until that time, been 
found on the site, and the British Mandatory 
had consequently written the land off as 
unsuitable for cultivation. 

Disregarding all prophecies of failure, Musa 
Bey Alami and his associates went ahead 
with that determination possessed by dedi- 
cated men. True, no water had ever been 
found at that spot, but then nobody had 
ever drilled for any. With home-made 
tackle they drilled for water. To their own 
amazement, and to the consternation of 
their opponents, they discovered water at 
less than 100 feet below ground level. At 
the time I was there they had found 18 
eprings giving clear, sweet drinking water. 

A short while after its establishment the 
village suffered a most severe blow, more 
cruel by far than the impersonal ravages 
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of nature. Overnight, the 25 families of the 
village left their new homes and returned to 
the refugee camp whence they had come, 
The Jordanian Government had ordered 
them to leave. 

From the outset of the scheme, there had 
been a deep cleavage between the approach 
of the Jordanian Government and the Arab 
Development Society over the problem of 
the Arab refugees. The Jordanian Govern- 
ment maintained, in common with the other 
members of the Arab League, that the Arab 
refugees must return to their former. homes 
in Palestine. While Musa Alami and his 
associates yield to none in their support of 
Arab nationalist aims, they do believe that 
the Arab States must treat the Arab refu- 
gees as brothers and not as pariahs and the 
playthings of politics. Further, Alami sees 
in the refugee problem a unique oppor- 
tunity for Arab revival. By training the 
refugees as modern farmers and to organize 
their society in keeping with the 20th 
century, he hopes by such an example to 
snowball reforms in the Arab world. 

It was this wider objective which the Jor- 
danian Government feared. If by proper 
medical care and welfare facilities Musa 
Alami could reduce infant mortality, then 
the peasants in the rest of Jordan would de- 
mand equal advantages. Clamor for such 
amenities would disrupt the present struc- 
ture of Arab life. The Arab landlords would 
have to give in to demands for improved 
living conditions or go. Rather than face 
such a possibility, the Jordan Government 
decided to kill off the Musa Bey Alami scheme 
by forcing its inhabitants to leave. 

Alami responded to this setback by adapt- 
ing another Israeli institution to his needs. 
With the Youth Aliyah villages as his model, 
he established an Arab Boys’ Town. When 
I was there he had 100 Palestinian orphans 
living in the village. They are fed, clothed 
and housed, and they also receive schooling. 
In addition to the basic and necesary book- 
learning, there is vocational training on the 
village farm, in the tailoring shops, and in 
the boot repair shops. 

The boys’ home is largely supported from 
the income the society gets from the sale of 
its agricultural produce. Eventually Alami 
hopes to be able to establish a comple- 
mentary village for girls. 

Unfortunately, there are few men of Musa 
Alami’s caliber in the Arab world today. 
Let us hope that the boys he is training will 
be inspired to carry on his constructive work. 
For it is only when the Arab states devote 
their attentions to eliminating the basic ills 
of their society that we can expect peace in 
the Middle East. 





Note on Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post under 
date of February 11, 1956. I commend 
its reading to the entire membership. 

NOTE ON FEDERAL AID 

If some Members of Congress still have 
doubts about the urgent need for the school 
construction bill, let them ponder these fig- 
ures: In Montgomery County there are some 
52,000 pupils now enrolled in the public 
elementary and secondary schools. It is con- 
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servatively estimated that within 4 years 
there will be 75,000. Some estimates put the 
figure even higher. Despite a large building 
program, some Montgomery County schools 
already are on a double shift, which is to say 
that students do not get the full training to 
which they are entitled. Nearly all the 
schools are crowded. This is not an isolated 
community but a fairly typical one. Similar 
figures could be cited for almost every grow- 
ing urban or suburban area. The need for 
additional funds for the schools is so great 
that even the most ambitious programs fall 
far short of the ideal. 





Law and Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present the text of an edi- 
torial appearing in the Christian Science 
Monitor on Friday, February 10, 1956: 

LAW AND CHCICE 


A chapter of an old and respected college 
fraternity has voted to accept into member- 
ship two Negroes. After some hesitation, 
the national body consented. This is taking 
place in Williamstown, Mass., in a region, to 
be sure, where Negroes are only slightly less 
scarce than are Eskimos in Alabama. 

The pertinent elements in this situation 
are: The college exists under private aus- 
pices. The fraternity is a wholly voluntary 
association. No iaw or court ruling dictates 
whether the fraternity shall or shall not bar 
any race or races from its ranks. The chap. 
ter has chosen to do as it is doing. 

At the State University of Alabama, a State 
where 1 out of every 3 persons is a Negro, a 
young Negro woman was admitted under a 
Supreme Court ruling. The Court had not 
said that one or many Negroes must attend 
the university; it said that any Negro has 
the legal right to attend if he wishes. Miss 
Autherine Lucy, for whatever motives, chose 
to enroll. The university obeyed the law. 
A number of the students made known that 
they did not choose to welcome a Negro in 
their midst. This much ts their right. 

Here were two examples of the interplay 
of voluntaryism and law in two quite differ- 
ent situations. And could it remain at that 
point at Tuscaloosa (as it probably will at 
Williamstown) it would be valuable to see 
how matters work out. We cannot believe 
that, having won the equal legal right to 
attend or not to attend, any great number 
of Negroes of their own choice will flock 
where they are not welcome. People, re- 
gardless of race, flow with, not against, the 
currents of acceptance. 

But at Tuscaloosa there have been those, 
not many of them students, who have sought 
to force the university to disobey the law and 
to frighten the Negro student into with- 
drawing. They by no means represent the 
whole of community sentiment. (It would 
be only realistice to say that neither does a 
faculty minority nor any others who appear 
to accept willingly a biracial student body.) 

The most hopeful local sentiment yet evi- 
dent might be summed up as: A condemna- 
tion of violence and of flouting the law, and a 
concomitant condemnation of the law and 
antipathy to desegregation. 

The Tuscaloosa News condemned the unt- 
versity as having “knuckled under to the 
pressures and desires of the mob.” The cam- 
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pus Crimson-White denounced the rioters as 
“forcing their actions and their beliefs on 
us.” The student council called upon the 
authorities to protect the personal safety 
of students. But none expressed any dis- 
approval of segregation. 

Positions such as these may be far removed 
from abstract ideals of justice and equality. 
But to hold such positions in the atmosphere 
created in the Deep South by the segregation 
issue takes breadth of view and courage that 
must be appreciated. 

Meanwhile, the duties of the university 
and the State are clear: To reinstate Miss 
Lucy as a student and to protect her from 
violence until some accommodation is 
reached within the framework of what is 
now the law of the land. There is a prin- 
ciple at stake here which transcends whether 
or not townspeople or students choose to like 
the law’s immediate consequences, 





Problems of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, to keep 
as much as possible the great need of 
the people of Israel before our country, 
I today insert into this CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD an editorial which I have taken 
from the Detroit Jewish News published 
on January 27, 1956, by my good friend, 
Mr. Philip Slomovitz, its editor and pub- 
lisher. I think the editorial sets forth 
an aspect of the problem the Israelis 
face which has not been treated before. 
I would preface it with a quote from 
Prof. Preston Slosson, of the University 
of Michigan, who is one of the great 
students of history and world affairs in 
the world today and in whose views I 
wholeheartedly concur: 

The first basis of any Near Eastern settle- 
ment at the present time is the recognition 
of the right of Israel to exist. So long as 
this is denied or challenged by any of the 
Arab States, there will be the possibility of 
war. 

Once Israel is fully recognized by her 
neighbors, other matters can be more easily 
adjusted. The United Nations (or, failing 
that, NATO) might well fix permanently 
the frontiers, resettle refugees, and main- 
tain a token policy force to prevent border 
“incidents,” since any attack on the United 
Nations force would involve the aggressor, 
on either side, with the whole United 
Nations. ‘ 


I renew my urging on this Congress 
and upon the administration that posi- 
tive action be taken at an early date to 
provide defensive arms to Israel for the 
protection both of herself and of world 
peace. 

THe “CAN'T You Dirt DECENTLY?” ATTITUDE 

While Arab propagandists are shouting 
“war,” “death to the Jews,” “we'll drive the 
Israelis into the sea,” Israel continues to 
plead for peace. It is a tragic contrast, in 
the light of impending dangers to world 
peace. 

The developments in the Security Council, 
the Russian infiltrations into the Middle 
East, the sponsorship of anti-Israel resolu- 
tions by Soviet spokesmen, whose prede- 
cessors in the United Nations were among 
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the chief supporters of the original proposals 
for the establishment of the Jewish State, 
point to a prolonged controversy. Latest oc- 
currences represent serious challenges to 
world peace efforts. 

In the course of the bitter debates over 
the Arab-Israel conflicts, irresponsible prop- 
agandists often resort to low tactics in their 
efforts to gain assistance in their chief aim 
of destroying Israel. We often hear the 
charge that only the New York press backs 
Israel. It is a shocking way of saying to an 
unsuspecting world that the Jews of New 
York are pressuring American public opin- 
ion. It is, of course, a falsehood. 

In spite of the uncertainty of the British 
position, there are newspapers in England 
whose fairness helps to assure a fair evalu- 
ation of the Middle East’s problem. One of 
them, the Manchester Guardian, is rendering 
especially valuable service in the struggle for 
peace. In a recent editorial, the Manchester 
Guardian reviewed the Arabs’ about-face de- 
mand for adherence to the 1947 U. N. parti- 
tion resolution, which they had opposed 
when it first was adopted by the world or- 
ganization. That editorial stated: 

“Since the 1947 resolutions have been 
brought to the fore, it is necessary to recali 
their history. The resolutions provided for 
@ partition of Palestine between a Jewish 
and Arab State, which were to be in some 
form of economic union. The Jews accepted 
the resolutions; the Arabs denounced them, 
to the point that the Arab States attacked 
Israel at the moment of its birth. The Arab 
States lost the war with Israel, which had 
enlarged itself during the fighting to its 
present size. The Arabs desired to cancel out 
what had happened by reverting from war 
to diplomacy and going back to the resolu- 
tions which they had rejected. (It is an in- 
teresting example of “Heads I win, tails you 
lose.”) It is not clear whether the Arab 
States, in saying now that they stand by the 
resolutions, mean that they would accept the 
Palestinian Arab State envisaged in the reso- 
lutions. Large parts of the territory which 
would have belonged to that state are now 
incorporated in Jordan and Egypt. Are they 
willing to disgorge? Israel itself includes 
no territory which belonged to any of the 
Arab States. It is also not clear whether 
the Arabs, in return for the 1947 boundaries, 
would recognize Israel as a@ permanency.” 


These are truths that challenge those who 
are unrealistically attempting to turn the 
clock back in the Middle East. The Man- 
chester Guardian supplemented this state- 
ment with another vitally important one 
when it asserted in its editorial: 

“Everybody outside the Communist coun- 
tries wants peace in the Middle East. There 
is naturally a disposition to be pleased with 
any side which says that it will negotiate, 
and to blame any side which objects to terms, 
even if it should be clear that it would be 
death to that side to accept them. The 
Egyptians will exploit this for all they are 
worth. They believe themselves well placed, 
since they have learned how to play off the 





great powers against one another. They 
know how anxiously their friendship is 
desired by Britain. Having accepted one 


delivery of arms from Russia, they have al- 
ready succeeded in getting the 1947 resolu- 
tions disinterred by the British Government 
and in getting new competitive tenders of 
aid from the West. It would be natural if 
they now told themselves that, by accepting 
a second installment, they could get the 
West to tilt itself further in their direction 
in their combat with Israel. Probably the 
western countries will not be as gullible 
as the Egyptians think and there will be no 
cynical surrender of Israel. Israel may be 
overanxious when it compares itself with 
Czechoslovakia just before it was sacrificed 
by the powers. Yet its fears are understand- 
able. It is forgotten that Israel has made 
all the peace offers, has proposed a corridor 
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for the Arabs through the Negev, has invited 
Jordan to use the port of Haifa, has agreed 
to rationalize its frontier with Jordan, has 
accepted plans for border security, has agreed 
in principle to the Dulles plan, subject to the 
lifting of the blockade. There is surely too 
much disposition to feel that all would be 
well if only Israel would shrink and be less 
conspicuous. It recalls the sentiment of 
Frederick the Great toward a writhing 
soldier on one of his battlefields. ‘Can't 
you die decently?’” 

The Frederick the Great story must be 
directed at all those who close eyes and ears 
when arms shipments are flown to Egypt in 
vast quantities. A people that has suffered 
the miseries of purgatory reaffirms that its 
only intention is to live decently and to 
aspire for peace and similar equal treatment 
for its neighbors. To assure world peace, 
general endorsement must be given to such 
& policy. 


Widespread Opposition to Upper Colorado 
River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am submitting four editorials from 
newspapers in several sections of the 
country which illustrate the widespread 
opposition to the proposed multi-billion- 
dollar upper Colorado River project. 

One of them is from Springfield, Ohio. 
This newspaper is owned by the illus- 
trious James M. Cox, once a candidate 
for the Presidency. Mr. Cox is recog- 
nized by farmers as an authority on our 
agricultural problems. 

The editorials follow: 

| From the Springfield (Ohio) Sun of 
January 16, 1956] 


COLORADO PROJECT SHOULD BE DROPPED 


There is a time coming when Americans 
will consume almost everything United States 
farmers grow. As Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson said last week in New Orleans: “We 
will some day need much greater output of 
farm products than we have today.” How- 
ever, he did not hazard a guess when demand 
for food and fiber in the United States will 
eliminate surpluses and empty storehouses of 
unused farm commodities. It certainly will 
not happen tomorrow. 

Representative Craig HosMer, Republican, 
California, is preparing a report for con- 
gressional review in which he exposes the 
nonsensical reasoning behind a proposal of 
reclaiming half a million arid acres in 
Vyoming, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico. 
He shows that, in the first place, the Nation 
has no possible use for more farmland at 
the moment. (In fact, it is the express pur- 
pose of the administration's latest farm pro- 
gram to reduce producing acreage this year 
as a means of slowing the heavy influx of ex- 
cess food.) However, Representative HOSMER 
bases his opposition primarily on the ex- 
orbitant expense of the western reclama- 
tion proposal, known as the upper Colorado 
River project. He estimates that it would 
cost $4 billion to put the Colorado River 
area into farm production, or about $5,000 
an acre. 

He underlines the cost factor with addi- 
tional information indicating that if, in the 
near future, the Nation should need more 
food, production could be easily—and inex- 
pensi, ely—boosted in established farming re- 
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gions. A survey completed at his request 
shows that nearly 21 million acres of the 
“best farmland” in America is idle in 19 
States from the Mississippi Valley east and 
south to Florida. “Moreover,” Representa- 
tive HosMER observes, “there are millions of 
other unused acres in lower soil classes in 
other States in humid areas of the Nation. 
Much of this idle lower-class land could be 
improved with little cost and developed into 
pasture.” He believes reclamation of east- 
ern farmland could be accomplished for as 
little as $15 to $150 an acre. 

The California Republican builds a good 
case. It should persuade fellow Congressmen 
to oppose strongly any effort to push through 
the upper Colorado River project. Men 
have often dreamed of making deserts bloom, 
of raising fields of golden grain where there 
is only unyielding ground. One can envision 
the day when the land in the shadow of the 
Rockies will be reclaimed, welcomed as a great 
and unexplored agricultural frontier. But 
at a time when the Nation stands in the 
shadow of huge piles of surplus farm com- 
modities, 1t would be silly to create new re- 
serves of fertile land. 


[From the Haddonfield (N. J.) 
January 26, 1956] 


“ECONOMIC IpIocy” 


At a time when the administration is ad- 
vocating a soil bank to take land out of pro- 
duction and the taxpayers are buying and 
storing surplus crops at a staggering cost, 
one would think that advocates of irriga- 
tion projects would ke keeping mum. But 
that is not the case. 

The Nation has 21 million acres of rich, 
idle farmland in the Midwest, South, and 
Southeast available for crop production when 
more food and fiber are needed. But Con- 
gress 1s being asked to approve the upper 
Colorado River project to irrigate 523,000 
acres of arid mountain land at a cost of $4 
billion in added taxes. Conservative esti- 
mates show that it will cost $5,000 an acre 
to bring water to this land and grade it so 
that it can be properly irrigated and put into 
production. 

tepresentative Craic Hosmer, of Califor- 
nia, says “The whole thing is nothing short 
of economic idiocy.” It so happens that the 
crazier the schemes are the more apt they 
are to be adopted by our economic planners. 
A letter to your New Jersey Senators and 
Congressmen may help to head this one off. 


Gazette of 


[From the Racine (Wis.) Journal Times of 
January 19, 1956] 


RicHT, LEFT HANDS aT CROSS PURPOSES 


One of the devices of big government may 
be never to let the right hand know what 
the left hand is doing. But when the left 
hand and the right hand are both giving 
away the taxpayer’s money for contradictory 
purposes, the taxpayer should be interested 
in seeing that at least one hand is stopped. 

Before Congress are two contradictory pro- 
posals. One is to take 25 million acres of 
farmland out of production as a means of 
reducing surplus food production and rais- 
ing the level of farm income. Another, in 
general terms, is to continue federally spon- 
sored land-reclamation projects, most of 
them in the West, which would make mil- 
lions of acres of land available for farming. 

Oddly enough, many high-ranking officials 
of the Government, both in the executive 
departments and in Congress, seem to favor 
both of these contradictory proposals. 

A case in point is the upper Colorado River 
Basin reclamation project. A year ago, this 
was a subject of controversy between those 
in favor of reclamation and conservationists 
who saw the project as a danger to the Dino- 
saur National Monument and the natural 
beauties of the Echo Park area. 

But the fight over the Echo Park Dam 
and its 14 to 32 irrigation projects is now 
more than a parochial argument between 
Western States over water rights, or between 
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the reclamationists and conservationists. 
Furthering this program today, whatever the 
arguments for and against it, would mean 
that the United States Government is spendq- 
ing from §1 billion to $1.6 billion to put huge 
areas of land under irrigation, while spend- 
ing more than a billion dollars a year to take 
existing agricultural land out of cultivation, 

Senator JOSEPH O’MAHONEY of Wyoming, 
a proponent of the Echo Dam project, esti- 
mates that it would irrigate 300,000 acres 
of land which now have no water, plus 
another 470,000 acres which now have in- 
adequate water. Thus, if the Senator's 
figures are correct, the project would put 
770,000 acres under Cultivation, raising crops 
we do not need while we are paying to take 
another 25 million acres of land out of culti- 
vation. 

Despite this obvious contradiction in 
national policy, both the President and the 
Senate are on record in favor of the Echo 
Park Dam program. President Eisenhower 
endorsed it specifically in his 1955 state of the 
Union message, and the Senate adopted the 
program last April. This year, since an- 
nouncing his soil-bank program, President 
Eisenhower has not mentioned the giant ir- 
rigation program. 

Neither the President nor the Senate can 
have it both ways. Advocates of this pro- 
gram in the Southwest, are, of course, exercis- 
ing the privilege of promoting their own 
interests. But the national administration 
and Congress are elected to take a larger view. 
A surplus of food and a surplus of land under 
cultivation are national problems, to be 
viewed from Washington with the _ best 
interests of the whole country in mind, and 
they cannot logically continue to support 
simultaneously programs which take land out 
of cultivation and put other land under cul- 
tivation—both at a tremendous cost to the 
taxpayer. 

We suggest that Echo Park Dam, and all 
similar projects which are solely designed 
to irrigate more land, be put back in the 
filing cabinets until we have licked our farm 
problem and found a way to use profitably 
all the land which is now available for food 
production. 

[From the South Milwaukee (Wis.) Voice- 
Journal of January 26, 1956] 
CERTAINLY No BARGAIN 


What has been branded as the most ex- 
pensive and unsound scheme yet devised 
continues to plague economy-minded legis- 
lators in Washington. We refer to the 
gigantic upper Colorado River project which 
would bring into production more than half 
& million acres in high, barren, remote areas 
in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and New 
Mexico. 

Representative Craig Hosmer, of Cali- 
fornia, is presenting to the House of Repre- 
sentatives evidence to show that while the 
Federal Bureau of Reclamation is asking 
Congress to approve enormous, costly new 
irrigation projects, at least 20,937,153 acres 
of the best American cropland are unused 
for any purpose. Included is land in Wis- 
consin and 18 other States. 

Hosmer asserts that the 4 States bene- 
fiting from the proposed scheme would pay 
less than 2 percent of the ccst which would 
run into billions, The upper Colorado Basin 
project, he says, would “saddle a new $4 
billion tax loss on the Nation's taxpayers.” 

By contrast, he declares, the cost of bring- 
ing the millions of acres of good farmland 
now idle into full production would run from 
only $15 to $150 an acre, compared with 
$5,000 per acre in the Colorado River Basin 
project. 

After paying the billions, taxpayers would 
still have to pay for roads, schools, and other 
facilities and then subsidize the crops which 
would be grown. 

On the basis of what we know of the 
project, we agree with Hosmer that it 1s 
“nothing short of economic idiocy.” 








1956 
Mental Health Legislation for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, a recent edi- 
torial in the Santa Ana Register, Santa 
Ana, Calif., regarding the mental health 
legislation for Alaska, has resulted in a 
number of protests from my constitu- 
ency. The attached statement from the 
secretary of the Interior on this subject 
is enlightening and, I believe, will do 
much toward erasing any misunder- 
standing. Since wide publicity has been 
given to this controversial matter, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include the 
statement in the Appendix of the REc- 
orp so that people throvghout the 
United States may have a knowledgs of 
just what the legislation proposes: 

STATEMENT CONCERNING ALASKA MENTAL 

HEALTH BILL 

The editorial which appeared in the Santa 
Ana Register on January 24, 1956, purports 
to show that the Alaska mental health bill 
will establish a 1-million-acre “Siberian con- 
centration camp” in Alaska. The editorial 
also states that, if the bill is enacted, any- 
one with a grudge against another person 
can have him railroaded into this concentra- 
tion camp. Lastly, the editorial says that 
provisions for reciprocity in the bill will en- 
able the governors of all the States to exile 
their mentally ill to Alaska. These state- 
ments are based upon a misunderstanding of 
the terms of the legislation. 

The provisions of the bill now before the 
Congress can best be understood against the 
background of existing Federal statutes relat- 
ing to the care and treatment of the Alas- 
kan mentally ill. Under these laws which 
date from 1900, a person suspected of being 
insane is apprehended by the United States 
marshal, lodged in the nearest jail—because 
there is usually no other safe place in which 
to lodge him—and in due course tried before 
the United States Commissioner and a jury 
of laymen which determines whether the 
person is insane. If found to be insane, the 
patient is then transported by the United 
States marshal, often in the company of con- 
victed criminals, to Morningside Hospital, 
the private institution in Portland, Oreg., 
which provides care and treatment under a 
contract with the Department of the In- 
terior. Approximately 368 patients are now 
hospitalized at Morningside under this con- 
tratt. 

There are also in Morningside Hospital a 
humber of mentally defective children, some 
of whom are less than 5 years old. One was 
admitted when only 18 days old. These un- 
fortunate children had to be tried before a 
Jury before they could be sent to Morning- 
side for care and treatment. 

The existing statutes relating to the Alas- 
kan mentally ill were possibly justified when 
enacted in the early part of this century. 
Today the commitment proceedings are 
archaic and barbaric. The Territory of Alas- 
ka has also developed economically and po- 
litically until it is now in a position to 
assume responsibility for the commitment 
and care of its mentally ill. This selfsame 
responsibility is now exercised by each of the 
48 States and the Territory of Hawaii. 

Against this background, the Department 
of the Interior, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Bureau of 
the Budget drafted legislation intended to 
modernize the outdated commitment pro- 
cedures for the Alaska mentally ill and to 
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transfer to the Territory, where it belongs, 
the responsibility for their care and treat- 
ment. This is the legislation which was 
considered by the House of Representatives 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
public hearings in Washington, D. C., and 
Portland, Oreg., and which was favorably re- 
ported on July 25, 1955. Subsequently, dur- 
ing a series of hearings in Alaska in October 
1955, the committee heard virtually unani- 
mous endorsement of the Alaska mental- 
health bill. 

Basically, there are two parts to the pend- 
ing legislation. The first relates to the hos- 
pitalization of the mentally ill and the sec- 
ond to grants to the Territory to assist it in 
undertaking this new responsibility. In 
keeping with modern emphasis on facilitat- 
ing access to needed medical care, the Alaska 
mental-health bill authorizes admissions to 
qualified hospitals either on the patient’s 
voluntary application or on the basis of ap- 
plication by others supported by medical cer- 
tification. Such admissions, however, do not 
authorize compulsory detention of the pa- 
tient and there is further preserved, even to 
the patient who ts certified as dangerous and 
hospitalized under emergency procedures, 
the right to a discharge unless judicial pro- 
ceedings are promptly instituted. In addi- 
tion to the right of discharge and the avail- 
ability of habeas corpus to protect the right, 
a right of petition for a judicial determina- 
tion of his mental condition is also provided 
and may be invoked either by the patient or 
by others. 

Nowhere in the Alaska mental-health bill 
is there authority for a person to be hospi- 
talized without a prompt review of his men- 
tal condition nor is there authority for a 
patient to be held against his will without a 
judicial proceeding. 

Because the Federal Government has ex- 
ercised exclusive jurisdiction with respect to 
the Alaskan mentally ill during a period 
when the States were building up their pres- 
ent hospital facilities and personnel, it was 
our belief that the Territory should be as- 
sisted in assuming its new responsibility. 
Accordingly, we recommended a $6 million 
grant over 10 years to aid the Territory in 
establishing and operating a mental-health 
program and a $6,500,000 grant to assist it in 
constructing hospital facilities. -Addition- 
ally, a grant of land to the Territory was rec- 
ommended. In this connection it should be 
pointed out that Alaska’s potential tax base 
is considerably narrowed because the Fed- 
eral Government now holds more than 98 
percent of Alaska’s 375 million acres. 

The legislation now before the Senate au- 
thorizes the Territory to select up to 1 mil- 
lion acres of vacant, unreserved, and unap- 
propriated public lands of the United States 
in Alaska. All such lands so selected and 
the income from them are to be administered 
as a public trust for the hospitalization and 
care of the mentally ill. The 1 million acres 
will not be set aside as a hospital site, but 
it is the purpose of the legislation that the 
revenues and income from the sale or lease 
of the lands will be used to help the Ter- 
ritory meet the costs of caring for its mental- 
ly ill. 

The editorial mentions that a section of 
the original bill as submitted by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior had been deleted. 
This section provided penalties against any 
person who willfully causes, conspires with, 
or assists'another person to cause unwar- 
ranted hospitalization or the denial to any 
individual of rights granted by the bill. The 
Department feels that this provision should 
be retained and has recommended to the 
Senate that it be restored. 

The editorial specifically objects to sec- 
ticn 119 (c) of the bill which authorizes 
the Governor to enter into a reciprocal agree- 
ment with any State for the care and treat- 
ment of Alaskans, or for care and treat- 
ment in Alaska of residents of such States. 
This provision was included so as to author- 
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ize treatment at Alaska’s expense (or that 
of the State concerned) in instances where 
repatriation would not be in the best in- 
terest of the patient. This provision, as 
well as others in section 119, must be read 
in connection with subsection (d) which 
states that “due consideration shall be given 
to the relationship of the patient to his 
family, legal guardian, or friends, so as to 
maintain relationships and encourage Visits 
beneficial to the patient.” 

The editorial also states that under the bill 
judicial proceedings for commitment will be 
held under the direction of a United States 
Commissioner who can omit notice to the pa- 
tient, need not require the patient to be 
present, and who can exclude anyone frons 
the hearing. Again, this is an instance of a 
complete misunderstanding of the provisions 
of the legislation. The bill provides specifi- 
cally that notice of a hearing shall be given 
the proposed patient, his legal guardian, if 
any, and to one or more of the other inter- 
ested parties, if any. On the other hand, the 
language provides that if the Commissioner 
has reason to believe that notice would likely 
be injurious to the proposed patient, such 
notice may be omitted. Obviously, there will 
be occasions in which a notice to appear be- 
fore a court for a sanity hearing will have a 
severely injurious effect upon the mental 
condition of the patient. Similarly, it may 
not be in the best interest of the patient 
himself to be present at a hearing, or for 
the Commissioner to hold a hearing open to 
the public at large. However, the bill does 
not authorize star chamber proceedings. 
Notice is required to be given at least to the 
legal representatives, friends, and other in- 
terested parties and the patient, his guard- 
ian, and other interested parties are afforded 
an opportunity to appear, testify, and to 
present and cross-examine witnesses. 

It is stated in the editorial that the Com- 
missioner may make a commitment for an 
indeterminate period or for 6 months. Prop- 
erly stated, the Commissioner may order the 
patient’s hospitalization either for an in- 
determinate period or for a temporary ob- 
servational period not exceeding 6 months 
if the patient is found to be mentally ill and, 
if because of his illness he is likely to in- 
jure himself or others if allowed at liberty, 
or if he is in need of custody, care or treat- 
ment in a hospital. While the bill also au- 
thorizes the head of the hospital to impose 
certain restrictions on correspondence and 
visitors, every patient specifically retains the 
right of habeas corpus upon petition by him- 
self or afriend. Restrictions on correspond- 
ence and visitors may be imposed only if it 
is determined that they are necessary for the 
medical welfare of the patient. 

Rather than provide the machinery for a 
police state, the bill is intended to correct 
outdated and barbaric practices and to pro- 
vide enlightened treatment for the mentally 
ill of Alaska. As Congressman LEo W. 
O'BRIEN, chairman of the Territories Sub- 
committee, stated on the floor of the House 
of Representatives: 

“This bill is designed to erase a blot from 
our national honor, to treat sick people as 
such and not as criminals.” 





A First Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Shakopee 
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(Minn.) Argus-Tribune of February 2, 


1956: 
A First STEP 

A piece of legislation before the Senate 
which is receiving more than its share of at- 
tention is the Harris bill, which would 
exempt natural gas producers from regula- 
tion. 

The bill edged through the House by a 
narrow 209 to 203 vote and it is certain there 
will be a long hard fight in the Senate be- 
fore final action is taken on the measure. 

Opponents of the bill feel that should gas 
producers be exempt from Federal regulation 
the price of gas at the wellhead would jump 
to an excessive rate, and since the people who 
have equipped their homes to use gas, could 
not very well switch to another form of heat, 
they would be hard hit. 

Adding weight to those opposing the bill 
has been the support of mayors, governors, 
and other public officials who feel that the 
passage of the bill would mean higher gas 
prices for their constituents. 

However it seems there are more logical 
arguments for passege of the bill. Up to 
1954, gas production was not under Federal 
regulation and gas rates did not rise to ex- 
cessive proportions. 

Gas producers point out that they receive 
only 10 percent of the total amount the con- 
sumer actually pays for his gas. The bulk 
of the money goes to the firms transporting 
and delivering the gas to the consumer and 
these firms are under Federal regulation. 

Gas producers say too, that there is a heavy 
financial risk involved in producing natural 
gas and that Federal price controls will re- 
duce the incentive for exploration which 
eventually would lead to a shortage of nat- 
ural gas, and normally, they point out, when 
supply gets low, prices rise. 

Furthermore, supporters of the bill point 
to the fact there are 8,000 independent nat- 
ural gas producers in the field, a factor which 
would tend to keep prices down without 
regulations. 

Then as their crowning argument support- 
ers of the bill feel that the Government, by 
regulating natural gas, a commodity which 
must compete with other fuels such as coal 
and oil which are not regulated, is changing 
a long-established Federai policy and they 
see a danger in the possibility that this prac- 
tice might spread to other fields. 

If gas prices are fixed, then why not fron, 
copper. livestock, and automobiles and other 
competitively priced commodities. The end 
result of such a first step might well be the 
death of private industry, many fell. 


Russia Outproducing United States, Top 
Air Officer Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF YLLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Sun on Friday, 
February 10: 

RUSSIA OUTPRODUCING UNITED STATES, AIR 
OFFICER SAYS—“BEATING Us aT Our OWN 
GAME,” GENERAL WHITE, VICE STAFF CHIEF, 
TELLS STARTLED GROUP 

(By Mark S. Watson) 

CINCINNATI, February 9—Gen. Thomas D. 
White, vice chief of staff of the United States 
Air Force, tonight declared that the Russians 
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not only are “making scientific and tech- 
nological advances at a faster rate than we,” 
but that they are presently “beating us at our 
own game” of mass production. 

The former declaration is familiar, but the 
latter startled White's hearers, a considerable 
assembly of scientists, technologists, and in- 
dustrialists as well as military people. 

The occasion was the General Electric Co.'s 
open house for its impressive new research 
and production center for supersonic aircraft 
and missiles at nearby Evendaie. 

CENTER NOT YET COMPLETE 


The center, which is not yet complete, is 
described as the most important of indus- 
trial installations in the realm of supersonic 
propulsion. It includes a leading research 
department from which the first great rocket 
for next year’s earth satellite will emerge 
on schedule and another mysterious depart- 
ment where development is still under way 
on the power plan for, presumably, the 
world’s first atom-driven airplane. 

In yet other departments of the big plant, 
new fuels, new metals, and new plastics are 
being developed for tomorrow's planes and 
missiles by techniques no less astonishing 
than their products. The entire plant will 
cost $109 million and its supersonic research 
center alone about $20 million. 

A large part of General White's speech was 
in praise of American private industries’ re- 
search with their own funds—and their own 
freedom from restraint—as distinguished 
from governmental research. But he added 
that the Nation’s total of privately sponsored 
research is far from sufficient yet. 

He, therefore, called on industrial leaders 
to roll up their sleeves and pitch in and 
thereby make up for the Goveriment’s ap- 
parent inability to provide enough funds for 
the research and development which national 
defense requires, and requires quickly in 
view of Russia’s advances. 

White, who is the second-ranking officer 
of the Air Force was distinctly not critical 
of the Defense Department's inadequate re- 
quest for research funds in any such degree 
as was Trevor Gardner who has just resigned 
as the Air Force's civilian chief of research 
upon the issue, On the contrary, White sees 
large virtues in private industry's taking 
over a big share of the research work. 

“Government projects are accountable to 
too many people,” he said. ‘‘Research, espe- 
cially basic research, is best accomplished by 
unfettered initiative working in an environ- 
ment of complete freedom.” 

Nevertheless, General White showed that 
he is greatly concerned, as are many others 
inside and outside the Air Force, over Amer- 
ica’s reported lag in the international tech- 
nological race. 

MENTIONS BASES 


“We believe we have a better Air Force," 
he said, “but that superiority now rests al- 
most entirely upon our better system of 
worldwide bases and upon our better and 
more experienced crews. 

“During the last few decades we Amert- 
cans have always depended upon our mass 
production, but the Soviets are presently 
beating us at our own game. They have 
halved our lead-time on the heavy jet bomber 
and in developing and producing all other 
aircraft their lead-time is considerably less 
than ours. The fact is that they are out- 
producing us in all categories but medium 
jet bombers. 

“The Communists are making scientific 
and technological advances at a faster rate 
than we. That they can put, not one, but 
several projects on @ rush basis indicates a 
tremendous capacity for research and devel- 
opment. 

“There are other reasons for their success. 
They build trucks instead of automobiles, 
submarines instead of commercial vessels, 
bombers at the cost of refrigerators. And 
radar instead of television sets.” 
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EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


“We must realize that the defense of this 
Nation 1s everybody's business, not just the 
Government's. Our great corporations must 
accept, along with their comparative free. 
dom of action, their share of the natione] 
responsibility to provide our own defenge. 

“No one can expect private industry to seize 
the initiative in production of weapons, 
They can best volunteer increased efforts in 
research and development. 

“This is a business in which failure {ts 
routine and success extraordinary. The tax. 
payer and the legislator understandably pre. 
fer to see national income spent on success, 
This makes the research and development 
dollar hard to get. This is one reason thet 
private industries must devote increasing 
efforts to research.” 


Stevenson’s Contributions to a Forcefiil 
and Effective Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under ex- 
tension of my own remarks I have ob- 
tained permission to have printed in the 
REcoRD a number of important editorial 
comments to current thought. Each of 
them deals with the courageous contri- 
butions by Adlai Stevenson to a forceful 
and effective democracy. 

{From the Tampa Tribune of February 9, 
1956] 
ADLAI SHAPES CAMPAIGN ISSUES 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON. — Two _ significant 
emerge from the preconvention campaign 
which Adlai Stevenson is waging in Call- 
fornia. 

This primary campaigning shows that the 
Democrats are making hay while the Repub- 
licans are marking time. Mr. Eisenhower's 
uncertainty is understandable and justifiable 
but it is evident that it gives the initiative 
to the Democratic candidates. Stevenson 
and Senator KEFAUVER are, thus far at least, 
wisely refraining from any attacks On each 
other. They are pleading their case by each 
showing how he can make a better attack on 
the Republican record than the other. 

Secondly, we are seeing unfolded the kind 
of campaign which the Democrats will make 
after the conventions if Stevenson is nomi- 
nated or if the nominee follows his lead. It 
is an approach to the voter which, I suspect, 
can be effective, especially effective if the 
President does not run or the Republicans 
fail to choose a nominee whose progressive 
leadership would be easily demonstrable 

Stevenson develops his theme in this way: 

He agrees that, despite certain weak spots 
in the economy, the United States is experi- 
encing notable prosperity. Stevenson's 
thesis is that the real challenge which faces 
the American people is not “loss or lack” but 
“wealth and plenty’—how to maintain our 
wealth and plenty and how to use them to 
improve our society and to safeguard the free 
world. 

Stevenson, sometimes directly, sometimes 
by clear implication, asks his audiences ques- 
tions like these: 

“How can a divided Republican Party. 
which most of the time voted against most of 
the New Deal social-welfare measures but 
which has come tardily and reluctantly to 1n- 
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dorse them, be expected to serve these meas- 
ires as reliably as the Democratic Party?” 

“How can the Republican Party which has 
peen complacent about the past, as shown by 
its delayed semiconversion to social reform, 
be expected to be anything but complacent 
avout the future?” 

Stevenson, of course, brings in a verdict 

of guilty at both points. 

on the issue of fu ture e problems—and op- 


u 


ortunities—he says: ‘ 
danger and a time of great hope. Whoever 
offers us complacency blir 1ds us to the one 
and denies us the other.’ 

In the issue of past problems, after citing 
the measures—-such as social security, mini- 
mum wage, Federal aid to education, farm 
income supports, public housing and others 
which the Republicans mostly opposed 
throughout the Roosevelt and Truman aa- 
ministrations—Stevenson says: 

“That our Republican friends are now ac- 
cepting all of these things make us happy. 
After all, imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery. But the basic issue is: Who means 
what he says about these domestic issues and 
who doesn’t? Who is going to do anything 
about putting these agreed principles into 
effect and who isn’t?” 

At times Stevenson seems to me to — a 
little over his own iogic. He criticizes 
publicans dealing ‘“‘complacently” w ith the 
Nation’s unresolved probleras and then chices 
the Repub licans for proposing so many 
“Democratic solutions for tnem.” 

But his central theme is fair and pertinent 
political debate. Unless world events take 
an unexpected turn, he is raising questions 
which will be on the minds of the independ- 
ent voters this fall. Such questions as these: 

Can the Republican Party, whose conserva- 
tism is not doubted by the country, be relied 
upon to maintain and prudently expand the 
welfare measures which the President calls 
“humanitarian?” 

Can the Democratic Party, whose reformist 
record is not doubted by the country, be 
relied upon to maintain and prudently ex- 
pand the climate and conditions which en- 
able competitive enterprise to function best 
for everybody? 

Which party under whose leadership is 
most likely to keep to the “middie road?” 
This is an essential question since Stevenson 
himself avows that the right answers “‘do not 
lie at the extremes.” 

Stevenson is asking valid questions. The 
response from the voters may come out dif- 
ferently than he expects, but it will, I think, 
ake progressive Republican leadership to 
answer Stevenson effectively. 














[From the Tampa Tribune of February 9, 
1956 
STEVENSON'S SANE VIEWPOINT 

Adlai Stevenson made sound and sane 
mment on the segregation issue in a talk 
to Negro leaders in California. Despite the 
insistence of some of these leaders that inte- 
gration should be hastened, Mr. Stevenson 
boldly stated that the problem must be ap- 
proached gradually. He recognized the fact 
that the tradition of generations cannot be 
upset overnight. His idea of how much 
time would be required to bring about the 
com vlete harmony of the races in the United 
States is that the 100th anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, aauener 1, 1963, 
could be the date of the full flowering of the 
spirit of equality. 

This view, naturally, did not meet the 
approval of the more pronounced Negro 
leaders who heard him. One Negro clergy- 
man asked if the might of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be employed to enforce de- 
Segregation in schools and in travel. He 
ey idently meant the use of the Armed Torces. 

. Tha t would be ¢ a ee mistake,’’ said the 
party’s 1952 nominé “Tt would be a revival 
of the Civil War. It’ s the : spirit of men that 














Ve live in a time of . 


will change things for the better; it will not 
be troops or bayonets.” 

Mr. Stevenson denied trying to appease 
anyone for political reasons. “I’m not run- 
ning for office for the honor of it,” he said. 
“T’m running because I believe I can serve 
the Democratic Party, the party that serves 
all races and creeds and segments of our 
people.” 

Mr. Stevenson made a strong point when 
asked about the interposition proposal. He 
doubts that the interposition theory can 
ever work. “If schools are made private 
schools, as some Southern States are sugzest- 
ing, and the Government gives them money, 
aren’t they by their very nature then public?” 

He believes education is the main instru- 
ment for improving race sto 
ypeal not only 
to public sentiment in the South, but a 
to right-thinking people throughout the 

tatements, made to a rather 
hostile audience, trengthen his candi- 
dacy for renomination. He has again shown 
e has the courage of his convictions. 


Mr. Stevenson’s views will ; 
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L 
m the Washington Post of February 10, 
1956] 
Mr. STEVENSON’S COURAGE 

When Adlai Stevenson rose to address his 
audience in the Wilkens Hotel at Los 
last Tuesday, he was confronted 
h a clearcut choice between demagogy 
and statesmanlike candor. He chose the lat- 
ter course, and it would be a sad reflection 
on the popular American intelligence to be- 
lieve that because of this he imperiled his 
chances for the ee 

What Mr. Stevenson’s audience wanted to 
hear were Mr. Stevenson’s views of the crisis 
that has arisen in the Southern States in 
consequence of the Supreme Court ruling 
which has outlawed the practice of race 
segregation in the public schools. Mr. Stev- 
enson’s rival in the California Democratic 
preferential primary election, Senator Estrs 
KEFAUVER, has heen making a strong play 
for the support of the organized Negro vote, 
which might lei yably be decisive in that 
State. Just what pledges Mr. Kefauver has 
given the ones leaders are still a matter 
of mystery. According to one report, he 
has promised to support the Powell amend- 
ment to the Federal school-aid bill which 
would deny any Federal funds to States in 
which segregation is still practiced. Senator 
EKEravuver has now denied that he has com- 
mitted himself to any position on the Pow- 
ell amendment; but, mnaieeee the reasons, 
many Negro leaders now seen persuaded that 
he is the warmer chaaaiies of their cause 
and are accordingly shifting their allegiance 
and support to him. 

Thus with respect to the question of the 
southern schools Mr. Stevenson was placed 
clearly on the defensive. He met the chal- 
lenge by a great show of intellectual honesty, 
refusing to pretend that political complexi- 
ties admit of simple and drastic solutions. 
He is opposed to segregation and has always 
been in favor of full race agent, but as far 
as the Southern States are concerned he be- 
lieves that this must come about through 
gradual enlightenment and_= acceptance 
rather than immediate coercion. Thus he 
flatly rejected any proposal to enforce the 
Supreme Court ruling by means of Federal 
troops or police. He pointed out the ab- 
surdity of supposing that prejudices, social 
usages, and traditions that are older than 
the Republic could be abruptly eradicated 
by such methods and said the effect of such 
an effort would simply be to Balkanize the 
South. Earlier Mr. Stevenson had refused to 
endorse the Powell amendment, on the very 
reasonable ground that it would only lead 
to a determined filibuster by the southern 
Senators that would defeat the Federal-aid 
bill in toto. 

{t took a great deal of courage for Mr. 
ce openly, and under such 
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circumstances, so fair a statement of the 
actualities. He opposed the counsel of com- 
monsense to the sort of fanaticism that has 
been well defined as “redoubling your efforts 
when you have forgotten your aims.” He 
may have lost a few potential votes, but he 
has also strengthened the impressfon of his 
qualities of statesmanship. 





Communists Fight for Mind of Man 


EXTENSION ea REX 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, intneds 14, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of San Diego’s most distin- 
guished citizens, Mr. Hoyt E. Ray, who 
ase erved the city capably for a number 
of years as deputy city attorney, was re- 
sats commended by the city council 
for his authorship of an article outlining 
the development of the English-speaking 
civilization and the challenge presented 
to it oe ay by communism. This article 
appeared in the December 1955 issue of 
National Republic, and I include it in 
the Appendix of the Recorp as a portion 
of my remarks: 

COMMUNISTS FIGHT FOR MIND OF MAN 

(By Hoyt E. Ray) 

There is a river in the ocean. It is the 
Gulf Stream. There is, in all the world, no 
other such majestic flow of waters. 

There is a counterpart in humanity. By 
strange association of the warm waters of 
the ccean river tempered the climate of that 
portion of the earth which became the birth- 
place of the stream flowing among peoples. 
That stream is the English speaking civiliza- 
tion. 

It began in England when Rome was still 
the great military power in the world. This 
land people became a strange mixture. In 
imilation they produced something the 
world had never seen before and envies today. 

The idea that the citizen was an entity, in- 
dependent of the state, took root. From this 
germ idea sprang a new civilization, which 
tcday contests for domination of the world. 
On the outcome depends whether the in- 
dividual shall control his government or the 
state shall direct the life of the citizen. 

This civilization has advanced through the 
centuries in all the fairest portions of the 
earth. Wherever the English-speaking civil- 
ization has gone, there it has ever asserted 
the right of man as the individual citizen to 
develop his capacities in endeavors of his 
own choosing and to worship God as his own 
conscience dictates. : 

This mongrel people was a seafaring, ad- 
venturesome lot. In their intercourse with 
different peoples they always took their 
language, customs and desire for peace, so 

rade could develop higher standards of liv- 
everywhere. They Knew trade was the 
lyst of social groups. 

At home they fiercely resented government 
ment interference with their conduct. 
Magna Carta was written to define rights of 
state and citizen. They elected their own 
representatives to their legislative halls and 
they took charge of the purse strings of gov- 
ernment, asserting that elected officials were 
responsible to the people from whom they 
tock their office. 
adopted something else new in gov- 
by selecting a committee from 
' to hear and decide the 
cf those charged with 
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crime. This jury system characterizes the 
English-speaking peoples today. 

After centuries of struggle they estab- 
lished the right of the individual to speak 
out his opinions, orally and written. Mean- 
time this people following their new way of 
life adopted beneficent principles of Chris- 
tianity, and today amaze the worid by prac- 
tical demonstrations of a cardinal precept of 
that charity In adopting principles 
of Christianity this people insisted upon the 
the indi\ seek 





faith 
dignity and right of idual to 
his God his own way. 

To safeguard these righis 


inalienable by the individual 


claimed to be 
the social order 


developed the writ of habeas corpus, the 
greatest legal process man has devised for the 
protection of his individua] freedom 








In its spread to America this civilization 

began and developed in the United States a 
RE } 

public school system wherein the children 


ated at public expense 





of all citizens are eaux 
‘ 


The idea of the common school system was 
and is that it is better for ail the people to 


be educated s0 as to better participate in 
their government, than it is to raise to 


higher levels of education a portion or fav- 
ored class of society Tt is better to have 
millions learning bv their own mistakes to 
govern themselves. than to have an educated 


oligarchy 





These peoples adventur into all por- 
tions of the earth, have ca with them 
alwavs, their English language, until today 





it is used throughout the worid, and may be 


in time the official language in all inter- 
national relations, governmental and busi- 
ness, reserving for cultural purposes other 
languages, to avoid any misunderstanding 
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with the right of the individual to develop 
his own capacities by freely engaging in en- 
terprise, has developed a standard of living 
and a way of life the rest of the world covets 
and freedom has. here only, 


envies This 
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English speaking society in this world can- 
not absorb all the rest into their blood 
stream. They should know this civilization 
has offered too much hope to mankind to 
be diluted and drained of its substance 
and character. 

In its march to whatever destiny it may 
have, the English speaking people has dem- 
onstrated that it is the world’s best hope 
for a continuous unfolding of the individ- 
ual’s capacities in an environment of mental 
and spiritual freedom so that man can im- 
prove always his creature comfort and spirit- 
ual well-being, while lending a helping hand 
to the less fortunate and pointing the way 
for an ultimate of mankind at harmony in 
health, in comfort, and in spiritual freedom 


to work out its fate under God 





Birthday Tribute to Earl Godwin, Dean of 
Washington Commentators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker. recently 
Mr. Morgan Beatty. noted NBC corres- 
pondent, paid a highly deserved tribute 
to his colleague, Earl Godwin, dean of 
Washington commentators on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Godwin's 75th birthday 

When Mr. Godwin appears out there 
in the Speaker's lobby to visit with Mem- 
bers someone invariablv addresses him 
as “the Congressman at Large.’ This 
endearing egreeting shows the _ high 
esteem in which he is held by scores of 
Members here on the Hill. 

Mr. Speaker, Earl Godwin has long 
been one of my favorite newsmen. I 
have the most profound respect and ad- 
niration for him. Along with unmeas- 
ured thousands of other Americans I join 
in a salute to him on the occasion of his 
arrival at another milestone in his career 
of responsible and conscientious report- 

1 May he continue for many vears 
to come as the dean of Washington re- 
porters. 

I am happy to insert 
broadeast in the REcorp. 

This is Morgan Beatty, and tonight I bope 
I am speaking for you rather than to you 

Perhaps you have heard the story of the 
told the veteran 


Mr. Beaity’s 


pretty young thing who 
reporter, “You have such a wonderful job. 
meeting all those interesiing people.’ The 


news veteran replied, “Yes, I have met hun- 
dreds of interesting people, all of them re- 
porters.” 

In all my days as a newsman. I have met 
few people as interesting, as lovable, as Earl 
Godwin. So as an Eari Godwin fan, let me 
be vour representative and wish our friend 

happy birthday on this his 76th 

Our Earl Godwin fan club is a large or- 
ganization. Some of the members are Alben 
Barkley, Speaker Sam Rayburn, former 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Senator Harry Byrd, Congressman Joel Broy- 

ait Miller, Doorkeeper of the House, 
rs too numerous to mention. 

Any true Godwin fan knows that Ear] is 
the No. 1 citizen of Bailey's Cross Roads, Va., 
and the No. 1 booster of the Bailey’s Cross 
Roads Fire Department. 

Not too many years ego it would have been 
possible to fire a cannon near Bailey's Cross 
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Roads without attracting any attention. Ip. 
deed, legend has it that during the Civil War 
a battery of Union cannon was set up on 
Earl Godwin's farm. 

Perhaps Earl will tell the legend about 
that Civil War battery on a broadcast some 
night soon. It’s a fascinating story whethe: 
it’s a fact or fiction, Bailey’s Cross Roads has 
seen many changes. And Earl Godwin has 
accepted each change and continued t, 
grow in stature himself 

Our esteemed Earl Godwin born in 
1881, when the Civil War or the War Between 
the States was still fresh in the minds of 
Washingtonians Farl’s birthplace was p 
house that stood across the street from the 
United States Capitol, the site is now oc. 
cupied by the United States Supreme Court 

Earl attended Washington schools and the 
Emerson Institute here, but while still in his 
teens he took a job in Bridgeport, Conn 
Marconi hadn't sent out his first radio sig 


was 





yet, but Earl, even im his early davs, must 
have been struck with a fascinatic nn for 
speech communication. His Bridgeport job 
was in a talking-machine factory. The talk- 


ing machine of those days used round evlin- 
ders as records 
Earl saw no particular future for himse 


in the talking-machine business, so he be- 
came a cub reporter on the weekly news- 
paper at Passaic, N. J. Soon after he returned 
to Washington and his first bigtime news- 


paper job, with the Washington bureau of 
the Baltimore Sun. The vear was 1908 and 
for the next 20 vears reporter Earl Godwin 
was a familiar sight anywhere tlrat 
could be found in Washington. In 1928. the 
Republican National Committee needed 
someone in Chicago to help manage press re- 
lations for the Herbert Hoover president 
campaign, Earl Godwin was selected for the 
job. Earl's broadcasting career began | 
1936, when he joined the news staff of NBC 
in Washington 

There are few prominent people in ow 
city who are not known to Earl personal 
T recall that the late President Roosevelt 
accorded to Earl the privilege of sitting at 
the edge of the President's desk during 
White House press conferences. Not t 
Earl needed to sit down, I rather think FDR 
enjoyed having Earl sitting close up where 
a Roosevelt statement or quip would bring 
a Godwin reaction 

All of us in the 


news 


broadcasting indu 


honor Earl Godwin today as the dean of 
Washington commentators, and for his man 
other accomplishments as a founder and 
past president of the National Press Club 
and former president of the Radio and Tele 


vision Correspondents Association, of which 
he was a founder, 

I want to make one distinction clea 
ever. We honor Earl Godwin not because 
he has been with us so long. True. he wes 
here first, with the mo More import 
Earl Godwin has alwa maintained a fresl 
outlook on world He 
faithful and accurate reporter, with a gifted 
ability to draw on the lessons of the past 
But he lives very much tn the present. His 
concern for the future is a matter of publi 


how- 








events has been A 


record, he has received scores of distin- 
guished honors for his vigilant exposure of 
the Communist threat against American 


freedom. 

Commentator Godwin has informed us, 
counseled us, and delighted us with his re- 
ports on—you've guessed it——‘Busy” t 

To us who know him personally, and 
you who have met him through your radi 
Ear] Godwin is a true and valued friend 

I would like to thank another Godwin 
friend, Mr. W. Franklin Morrison, executive 
vice president and general manager of the 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association 
of Washington, and my wife has had #0 
account there for 7 years, for his courtesy 
in permitting me this birthday greeting to 
Farl Godwin. Earl, a happy birthday from 
all of us, and many happy returns. And 
that is all from Beatty at this time. 
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Tadeusz Kosciuszko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 12, we celebrated the anniversary 
of two great men, who both contributed 
so much to the freedom which we Amer- 
icans enjoy today. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
that day was not only the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln, but also of Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko. It is well said that although 
porn in different times, and on different 
continents, the two men shared the same 
philosophy and the same love of freedom 
for all. Their ideals are no less perfect 
today than they were in their times, and 
indeed, they are as vitally necessary to 
our American Civilization as they were in 
the trying times in which these two great 
men lived. 

Benefiting from a broad education at 
Warsaw, Brest-Litovsk, Mezieres and 
Paris, 30-year-old captain of artillery, 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko, sailed in 1776 to 
fight for America’s freedom. Through 
his talents, he became a general officer 
in the United States Army and earned 
the confidence and respect of his Com- 
mander in Chief. He served with dis- 
tinction at Saratoga and Yorktown. 
Thomas Jefferson was his especial friend 
and the executor of his will. No mer- 
cenary he, Kosciuszko willed all his 
American property to a fund for the edu- 
cation of Negroes. He recognized their 
problem and advocated education as a 
means of solution which commended it- 
self to Washington, Jefferson and, later, 
to that great Virginian, Robert E. Lee. 
We should prudently follow this path to- 
day by improving and extending educa- 
tion to all. 

In Poland's hour of need, Kosciuszko 
fought Prussian and Russian armies 
with great courage and skill. The com- 
bined forces of both these autocratic 
states were required to destroy Poland's 
independence in 1795, but the freedom 
which Kosciuszko loved continued to 
burn in his breast and in the hearts of 
all his fellow Poles. 

When Napoleon and the Tzar sought 
to use Kosciuszko’s influence with the 
Polish people, he rated the tyrants’ 
overtures at their proper value and re- 
fused to become their pawn. Washing- 
ton, in his farewell address, spoke for 
Kosciuszko and for all mankind who 
have learned by bitter experience how 
high to value the tyrant’s pledge. 

The morality of tyrants of his day did 
not confuse Kosciuszko. Rather, it led 
to broader understanding and a pro- 
found respect for the individual paths 
by which free and independent men find 
& common front in the struggle for a 
decent world order. 

Kosciuszko literally died in the sad- 
dle; at the age of 71, his death was the 
result of a fall from his horse. A doer 
4S well as a thinker, it might be said of 
Kosciuszko, as Pericles described the 


men of Athens, that he was a lever of 
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wisdom and of beauty without affecta- 
tion. 

In saluting Kosciuszko, we of the 20th 
century salute the best of the 18th— 
the men who first made America free. 
Yet each of us knows within himself 
that so long as Soviet Russia continues 
to ruthlessly dominate the lives of free 
men, no one is truly free. 

Americans carry the burden of billions 
of dollars spent each year for arms. 
Our young men are taken away from 
their homes and their peacetime pur- 
suits to serve as citizen soldiers for the 
defense of their country, and our fac- 
tories turn out materials of war instead 
of goods for peace and a better life for 
all. 

And yet we bear our load in the happy 
knowledge that it is far less heavy than 
that of our brothers in the Poland which 
gave us Kosciuszko and Pulaski. Men 
who were once free citizens of other 
countries also know how Russia makes 
mockery of freedom and democracy. 

Let us rededicate ourselves to the prop- 
Osition that all men can and must be 
made free. To that end we must con- 
tinue to press vigorously for the right 
of self-determination guaranteed in the 
Yalta Agreement which Soviet Russia 
scorns, 

That right we will secure, not only for 
our American people but to others, by 
all means short of war. 

It is in this dedication, and in the vig- 
orous pursuance of it by all possible 
means, that we most honor the two great 
men whose birthdays we celebrated on 
February 12. 


The Answer to Our Nation’s Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD a splendid editorial from 
the Fort Lauderdale Daily News entitled 
“The Answer to Our Nation’s Problems.” 
Mr. Jack W. Gore, who is the son of 
Gov. R. H. Gore, is editor and co- 
publisher of the Fort Lauderdale Daily 
News, one of the outstanding newspapers 
in my district. Mr. Gore has won many 
honors in the editorial field for his edi- 
torials on Americanism. 

It was my thought that it would be 
very appropriate at this time to bring 
this fine editorial to the attention of the 
Members of Congress, and I respect- 
fully bring it to their attention. 

The editorial follows: 

THE ANSWER TO Our NATION’s PROBLEMS 

Today the people of America welcome in 
another New Year with a hope and a prayer 
that the peace and prosperity most of us en- 
joyed during 1955 will continue to be with 
us during 1956. 

It cannot be said that the New Year dawns 
without any somber clouds on the horizon. 
International tensions are still with us. In 
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fact, over the past few weeks they have in- 
creased rather alarmingly and no prospectus 
of the new year could be complete without 
taking into consideration the possibility that 
the uneasy peace we are now enjoying could 
suddenly and tragically be shattered. 

Much the same js true of our present pros- 
perity. Some economists feel that we are 
now riding the crest of the postwar boom 
with a downturn sure to come sometime 
during 1956. Others don’t feel that way. 
They are just as certain that 1956 will con- 
tinue to set new prosperity records and that 
the Nation is only on the verge of shoving 
our standard of Hving up to almost un- 
dreamed of heights. 

But regardless of whether we continue to 
have peace and prosperity there is one thing 
in common which we think all Americans 
want the new year to bring. That one 
thing is better government all the way down 
from the Washington level to the individual 
community level. 

What can give us this better government 
that all of us so deeply want and cherish? 
A poet by the name of Josiah Gilbert Hol- 
land wrote the prescription for better gov- 
ernment some time ago. His poem, entitled 
“Wanted,” was one of the late Dwight L. 
Rogers’ favorite quotations and he thought 
50 much of it that he submitted it the Con- 
gressional Anthology as the one piece that 
best represented his own views on govern- 
ment 

What does this poem say? Read it and see 
if it doesn’t contain the answer for most of 
this Nation's troubles today: 


“God give us men. A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true falth and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 

In public duty, and in private thinking: 

For while the rabble with their thumb- 

worn creeds, 

large professions 

deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo. Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice 
sleeps.” 


Their and their little 


Who is there today who can read those 
words without feeling that the want ex- 
pressed in them is not only symptomatic of 
what is wrong with our Nation but literally 
with the whole world? We have too many 
small men in high places today—men whose 
selfish ambitions, whose lust for more power 
and whose unending desire to perpetuate 
their position at the public trough make 
them a menace to the world rather than the 
saviours they make themselves out to be 

The problem facing this Nation and all 
other nations aren’t insoluble. They could 
be easily overcome if the leaders of this and 
other nations could drop their pretenses 
and their shams and meet with each other 
in a true spirit of friendliness and coopera- 
tion, 

Perhaps that is too much to hope for in 
this day and age as there is no indication 
anywhere in the world this first day of 1956 
that such a spirit can or will prevail in the 
months ahead. But if even a small start 
is made toward such an objective, then 1956 
could be the year in which the civilized na- 
tions turned off a course that can only lead 
to everybody’s destruction and st 
a path of mutual trust and friend 

And what of our situation ri 
home? This will be a year of gr 
in America and the politicians 
will be roaming the land, brea 


brimstone, mouthing worn 
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engaging in all the traditional hocus-pocus 
that surrounds a political campaign. 

Among the thousands who will take the 
political stump, how many will there be of 
strong mind, great heart, true faith, and 
ready hands? How many will there be whom 
the lust of office does not kill and whom the 
spoils of office cannot buy? How many will 
be tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog in public duty and in private think- 
ing? 

We don’t know how many of this type 
there will be, but we do know this country 
of ours can use plenty of them and the more 
we put to work in Government at all levels 
the better off we will be, not only in 1956, 
but in the years to come as well. 


Secretary Quarles Speaks at Goodfellow 
Air Force Base 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
happy that I could accompany the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, Mr. Donald A. 
Quarles, to San Angelo, Tex., in my own 
2ist Congressional District, last Wednes- 
day, and be present when he spoke be- 
fore the San Angelo Chamber of Com- 
merce. The occasion for the Secretary's 
visit was ground breaking for new, per- 
manent buildings—the first in several 
years—at Goodfellow Air Force Base. 
The visit was also a recognition of the 
importance of Goodfellow—and Texas— 
to the United States Air Force and to 
the defense of the United States. 

One-sixth of all our air bases in the 
United States are in Texas. So many 
pilots are trained in Texas, that the 
basic training piane, the T-6, has been 
officially named the Texan. 

The visit had additional significance, 
however. In 1940 Goodfellow was 
thought of as a temporary base, and 
temporary buildings were erected. Now 
Goodfellow has been declared a perma- 
nent base, and permanent buildings are 
being erected. We recognize that Good- 
fellow and other elements of our mili- 
tary strength, will be needed for defense 
as long as we can foresee. As Secretary 
Quarles said, this is a situation new in 
our history. 

Gooafellow’s special contribution to 
the strength of the Air Force—and the 
fense of the United States—is that it 
helps to train leaders, the fledgling pi- 
lots who from the start are prepared for 
the responsibilities of command they 
must, from the start, be prepared to 
assume. 

San Angelo’s special contribution to 
the Air Force is a recognition of its 
importance to the United States. Sec- 
retary Quarles was generous in his 
praise of what the good people of San 
Angelo and the 21st Congressional Dis- 
trict do for the officers and airmen sta- 
tioned at Goodfellow. He paid special 
tribute to our able mayor, my friend 
Mr. M. D. Bryant. But he was rightly 
generous. What the community does 
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for its airbase neighbors are things 

which, as Secretary Quarles said, make 

Air Force personnel even better pre- 

pared to perform their military duties. 

These things are important, not merely 

to the Air Force but to all Americans. 

An important measure of the effect of 
good community relations, is the im- 
provement in the reenlistment rate, not 
only at Goodfellow but elsewhere. Iam 
proud that this Congress also had a part 
in stabilizing and improving the reen- 
listment rate. The pay bill passed at 
the last session of the present Congress 
was important. 

The problem confronting San Angelo, 
and all of us, is to keep up the good 
work. The threat is one of a duration 
that cannot be measured. The chal- 
lenge is one that will continue. So we 
must be prepared to support the Air 
Force, in every way it needs support, for 
the indefinite future. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the peo- 
ple of the 2ist District are prepared to 
do that. I am sure they will continue 
to be an example to good Americans 
everywhere. For that reason, I ask the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues to 
extend my remarks and insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Secretary 
Quarles’ speech of February 8, 1956. It 
is a tribute to San Angelo. It is a 
skilled presentation of the challenge to 
the people of the United States. It is 
an unvarnished statement of the seri- 
ousness of the struggle to prevent the 
kind of war which could endanger and 
perhaps destroy our civilization. Sec- 
retary Quazles’ speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY DONALD A. QUARLES, SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE, BEFORE THE SAN ANGELO 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, GOODFELLOW AIR 
FORCE BASE, SAN ANGELO, TEX., WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 8, 1956 


Governor Shivers, Congressman Fisher, 
distinguished people of San Angelo, and my 
colleagues of the Air Force, it is a particular 
pl 
today. While I grew up in Arkansas and 
lived for a time in New Mexico, thus sort of 
bracketing Texas, I’m probably not entitled 
to call myself a Texan. Nevertheless I al- 
ways feel Iam homeward bound when I strike 
out for this part of the country, and your 
warm welcome has certainly helped to make 
me fee] that way. I am afraid some of my 
friends back in the Pentagon suspect me of 
having other motives for coming out here. 
You know Congress is working us over right 
at the moment on our military budgets, not 
to mention a lot of other Air Force metters 
that the representatives of the people seem to 
be particularly interested in or concerned 
about, and there may just be a suspicion back 
in Washington that I was glad to get away. 

The coincidence that our Chief of Staff, 
General Twining, is finding it necessary to 
keep a speaking engagement in Waco right 
at this same time adds some weight to this 
point. This is mighty fine, clean, fresh air 
you have out here in Texas. 

Still, your climate can get pretty rugged at 
I understand that the blizzards 
which hit to the north of here last weekend 
were as bad as any the area has encountered 
in this century. Our Air Force bases at 
Amarillo and Lubbock, and across the State 
line at Clovis, have been working with local 
authorities to assist stranded people and to 
drop feed to cattle. 

Amarillo Air Force Base has dropped more 
than 50,000 pounds of hay near Wildorado 
and Bushland, operating in coordination 
with the county agricultural there. 


times. 


agent 
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At Clovis, a woman was rescued on the high. 
way and rushed to the base hospital where 
she gave birth to an 8-pound girl. At Lub. 
bock, a newly organized Civil Air Patro) 
squadron is maintaining surveillance in the 
area and private pilots have dropped foog 
and medicine to isolated families. 

These incidents gave me a better apprecia- 
tion of the assistance our Air Force units can 
provide for their neighbors in such emergen- 
cies. 

Of course, you might say neither Genera] 
Twining nor I need any excuse to Visit Texas 
almost anytime. I wouldn't like to mention 
this in Washington because the Senators and 
Representatives of about 47 other States 
seem to resent the idea, but it is a fact that 
Texas has a very special place in our air. 
power picture. 

One-sixth of all our air bases in the 
United States are in Texas. The first mili- 
tary airplane was based at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, virtually all of our pilots were trained 
at Brooks, Kelly, and Randolph Air Force 
Bases in this State between World Wars I 
and II, and at Fort Worth you produced the 
world’s biggest combat airplane, the B-36, 
which has held the line—not quite single- 
handedly, we must agree—as a global deter- 
rent to war for the past decade. So many 
pilots were being trained in your State that 
we named our T-6 training plane in its 
honor. I don’t know offhand whether there 
are more Texans in the Air Force than resi- 
dents of any other State, but I am quite sure 
there are more Air Force wives from Texas— 
and let no one underestimate their impor- 
tance to the Air Force. 

Today we are signalizing a major step in 
our Air Force activities in Texas—the conver- 
sion of Goodfellow Air Force Base to a per- 
manent Air Forse installation. We now ex- 
pect to be a part of the San Angelo commu- 
nity for many years to come. 

We hope we will always be as welcome as 
you have made us feel in the years since the 
base was first established here in 1940. The 
addition of Goodfellow to our growing list 
of permanent installations was certainly en- 
couraged by your friendship and coopera- 
tion. 

But this event we are celebrating has a 
wider significance. In 1940 we put up tem- 
porary buildings here at Goodfellow because 
we believed they would not be needed after 
the war. Now we are erecting permanent 
buildings because we recognize that Good- 
fellow, and other elements of our military 
strength, will be needed for as long as we 
can foresee. This is new in our history. 

The armed services we have today are de- 
signed to meet the threat of global or limited 
war, and, by doing so, to keep such wars 
from starting. To perform our part of this 
vital deterrent mission, we have an Air Force 
that possesses immensely more fire power 
and global capability than we have ever 
known before. It is deployed at home and 
cverseas where we join with our allies in 
more than 40 nations in mutual defense 
against Communist aggression. 

We have a strategic striking force secon 
to none, equipped, trained, and ready ft 
retaliation against any aggression. With the 
Army and the Navy playing their parts we 
have an air-defense system in depth to 
guard against sudden attack upon this coun- 
try. It ranges out over the oceans off both 
our coasts and, with the help of our Canadian 
friends, far up into the Arctic. We do not 
yet have a comparable radar-warning net- 
work along our southern border, primarily 
because a thrust from that direction would 
be a very long way around for any likely at- 
tack on the United States. 

While we intend to improve our radar 
coverage of this area before long, we have it 
on good authority that there is no need to 
worry. Recently in Washington, while we 
were briefing a group of civilian leaders on 
r defense, one of them asked what we 
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were doing about our Southern approaches. 
Before General Twining could reply, a voice 
in the back of the room spoke up with 4 
ronounced Texas drawl: “General,” he said, 
“any Russian bombers attacking from that 
direction—they’d pretty near have to fly over 
Texas, wouldn’t they?” That settled the 
argument. 

Here at a base of our Training Command 
is perhaps the appropriate place to discuss 
the totality of Air Force capabilities. One 
hears today many statements regarding the 
number of bombers in our Air Force as com- 
pared to the number of bombers in Com- 
munist air forces. The public is often ad- 
vised to believe that if the Communists ex- 
ceed us in a single element of the hardware 
associated with an Air Force, all is lost. Per- 
mit me a few moments to place the matter 
of Air Force capabilities in perspective. 

First of all, let us realize that bombers do 
not fight bombers. This illustrates the oc- 
casional irrelevance of alarmed comparisons 
of. one element of the Communist air force 
with the same element in our own. The 
rational way to approach the question of Air 
Force capabilities is on the basis of the cap- 
ability of an air force to perform its own 
missions. Note that the air defense problem 
of the great, sprawling Communist land mass 
is quite a different one than the air defense 
problem of the United States. The Com- 
munists will require many more radars, many 
more interceptors, to provide an air defense 
of their vast land areas equivalent to that 
we provide for air defense of the United 
States. 

The capability of an Air Force to perform 
{ts assigned missions is a product of a great 
complex of factors, including bombers, 
fighters, missiles, air bases, communications, 
the level of training of its personnel, the skill 
of its leadership, its deployment in the 
world at large, the effectiveness of its supply 
system, the number and quality of atomic 
weapons in its stockpile, and a host of other 
considerations. Because there is a tendency 
nowadays to greatly overemphasize the hard- 
ware element in this group of factors which 
constitute an Air Force capability, I would 
like for a moment to dwell upon a more 
abstract element—that of skilled leadership. 

The corps of officers and airmen of the 
United States Air Force includes thousands 
of veterans of both World War II and Korea. 
It includes men who are the only military 
leaders alive today to have developed, or- 
ganized and employed in war air forces com- 
parable to the size and power of the United 
States Air Force today. These men have an 
experience level, in the employment of air 
power in war, which is not only without par- 
allel in the world today, but is not even ap- 
proached. There will never be, moreover, a 
group of Air Force leaders who possess the 
tested experience in the leadership of air 
power in war equivalent to that of the lead- 
ers of the United States Air Force, unless 
there is another great war. This skill in the 
employment of air power, this experience, 
this sure knowledge, is one of the great ele- 
ments of our United States Air Force capa- 
bility which no other Air Force can possibly 
It is one of the great factors of our 
air power strength that will remain with us 
for many years to come regardless of tech- 
nological developments. This is one of many 
reasons why I have such confidence in the 
deterrent pressure of the United States Air 
Force against Communist aggression. In 
Spite of all one hears about the danger of our 
losing the technological race—and we cer- 
tainiy must continue to take this race very 
serlously—I see no possibility that any tech- 


achieve, 





nological development now conceived could 
upset our very broadly based deterrent posi- 
tion, assuming of course that we presss ahead 


with our own programs. 
n some measure, the effectiveness of our 
fenpons is diminished every time we lose a 
-d specialist. To get full benefit from 
Uperior equipment produced by our in- 
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dustrial technology, we must do better in 
keeping qualified people in the Air Force. 

The pay raise passed by Congress last 
year—and sparkplugged incidentally by 
Congressman Paul Kilday, of San Antonio— 
was a step in the right direction. It has 
contributed to an increase in reenlistment 
which has more than repaid the higher cost. 
But we are finding that, if we are to hold 
good men, we must be able to compete more 
effectively with the financial and other bene- 
fits of civilian life. 

To to this we must sponsor and support 
such projects as housing, recreational fa- 
cilities, medical care for dependents, and 
survivors’ benefits. We must get away from 
the concept that it is reasonable and proper 
for a serviceman's pay and benefits to be 
well below civilian standards. This concept 
might be all right in time of war when the 
entire Nation is mobilized for victory. But 
we are engaged in the long pull, when we 
must maintain forces in being for an indefi- 
nite period. We cannot, and should not, ex- 
pect patriotism and pride of service to out- 
weigh a big difference in pay, particularly 
when it affects a man’s ability to provide 
reasonable comforts and security for his 
family. I appreciate the support that the 
Texas delegation in Congress, and particu- 
larly your own Congressman FisHER, has 
given to legislation designed to improve 
these conditions. 

These things are important to morale, that 
intangible factor which has an important 
bearing on the airman’s combat effective- 
ness. Within the Air Force, too, we are 
doing many things to improve morale. 

We have established an airman career 
program which makes it possible for every 
airman with ability and ambition to advance 
in his field of work. We keep the airman 
and officer informed on all developments 
that affect him and his unit, through regular 
meetings with his commander. His opin- 
fons and suggestions are welcomed, for we 
have round that the best management im- 
provements come from the man actually 
doing the job. 

Most important of all, perhaps, we are con- 
stantly striving to fit our personnel for their 
vital roles on our Air Force team, and to 
show each man his importance to that team, 
whether he pilots a plane, maintains its 
engines, or runs a supply warehouse. 

This is a point of particular interest to 
the Air Training Command, which operates 
Goodfellow Air Force Base, for it is respon- 
sible for providing all Air Force commands 
with men who have been brought to the peak 
of their ability through proper selection, 
motivation, and training. As you may know, 
our commander here, Colonel Crawford, is 
one of the Air Force’s top authorities in this 
field. Before he assumed command here he 
was in charge of Air Training Command re- 
search to improve its training program. 
Now, with an opportunity to apply his tech- 
niques at this base, we have good reason 
to expect it to be a model of training effec- 
tiveness. 

By the time the aviation cadet now at 
Goodfellow completes his training and takes 
his place in our air crews, he knows his job 
in reaching the target, carrying out his mis- 
sion, and returning to a friendly base. If 
he should go down in enemy territory, he 
knows how to take care of himself until he 
reaches safety or, if he is captured, he is 
steeled to face enemy interrogation and mis- 
treatment without endangering his fellow 
countrymen. 

These thing we can do for our people. 
But there are things you people of San An- 
gelo can do which we cannot, things which 
will make him even better prepared to per- 
form his military duties. 

Not so long ago, an Air Force captain, a 
pilot decorated for service in combat, was as- 
signed to Goodfellow to instruct aviation 
cadets. He arrived with his wife. They 
spent several days searching without suc- 
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cess for a place to live. One afternoon they 
returned to the hotel. The discouraged 
captain sounded off in the lobby about his 
troubles. 

An individual in dusty boots and levis 
jotted down an address where, he said, the 
Captain and his wife might be able to stay 
until they found a place of their own. 
Doubtful, but willing to track down any 
lead, they hailed a taxi and gave the driver 
the address. He drove them up a long wind- 
ing drive to an impressive residence. 

To the servant who opened the door, the 
captain apologetically explained that some 
cowhand had referred him there. While he 
was talking, the lady of the house appeared. 
Yes, she said, they had a guest house they 
didn’t use too often. How long would they 
like to stay? 

Only long enough to find a place to live, 
the captain said. They stayed there for 3 
months, until they found just what they 
wanted, When they left, the owner, who 
turned out to be that dusty cowhand, 
wouldn’t accept a cent in payment. 

I don’t know where the captain is today, 
but I’ll guarantee that he did a better job 
of instructing cadets at Goodfellow because 
of that fine example of San Angelo hospi- 
tality. As for the cowhand, he’s here to- 
night—your Mayor, Mr. M. D. Bryant. 

Not all of you have spare homes to loan 
to our people, but I know that you are doing 
many other things to make our airmen wel- 
come. I want you to know why these things 
are important to us and to all Americans. 
The average airman and cadet at Goodfellow 
has been away from home perhaps less than 
a year. You do a lot just by a friendly 
greeting, to show that he is welcome in your 
community. If he needs help, you have 
given him that help as you would to any 
other member of your community. 

This is a two-way street, of course. The 
personnel of Goodfellow are expected to ob- 
serve your laws and your customs just as 
your own citizens do. They know they are 
entitled to no special privileges as service- 
men. But I am sure you have discovered 
that when you treat servicemen like mem- 
bers of the community you have no more 
trouble with them than with your own 
young men—perhaps less. 

One important measure of the effect of 
all these things is in our reenlistment rate. 
We recognize, of course, that some of our 
Air Force people will prefer to return to 
civilian life when their terms of enlistment 
expire regardless of anything that can be 
done to encourage them to remain. But a 
man who likes his job and who feels he 
belongs in his community is an excellent 
prospect for reenlistment. I am proud to 
report that Goodfellow’s reenlistment rate is 
well above the Air Force average, and that 
average has shown a sharp rise in the past 
year. 

So you see, being a good neighbor is re- 
warding not only in a community sense but 
in a national sense. It gives us more effec- 
tive air power, and at a time when it is 
sorely needed. 

The men now being trained at Goodfellow 
are the stuff of which heroes are made, 
Texas has known many illustrious heroes, 
and San Angelo and the surrounding commu- 
nities have contributed more than their 
share. They include men like Jack Mathis, 
who was posthumously awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, and his brother, 
Mark, who took his place and was also lost 
in combat. This base is named for one of 
your sons, Lt. J. J. Goodfellow, Jr., who was 
killed in action over France in World War I. 

I might mention many others who have 
upheld in combat the ‘fighting spirit of all 
Texans—like Maj. Horace Carswell, Jr., of 
Fort Worth, who entered the Air Force here 
in San Angelo and won the Medal of Honor 
for exploits in which he gave his life in 
East, and Maj. George Davis, of 
Dublin, our top jet ace in Korea before he 
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was lost in combat. And I am sure we won't 
forget here that our illustrious Commander 
in Chief, President Eisenhower, was born in 
Texas. 

These are but a few of the names that are 
inscribed in the honor rolls and the hearts 
of Texans and all Americans. 

The men now being trained here are such 
men. They, too, have volunteered to serve 
their country at this critical time in its his- 
tory. Despite the fact that President Eisen- 
hower, in his earnest search for an enduring 
peace, has made it perfectly clear that we 
will not be the aggressors, someone else may 
start a war—perhaps the most frightful war 
ever. 

But, if we are resolute in keeping our forces 
strong, if we will stand firm and united with 
our allies against Communist aggression, and 
devote our energies and resources to achiev- 
ing a lasting, just peace, we will have reason 
to hope that world war III will not have to 
be fought. The struggle in which these 
young men are taking part is one with less 
glory for themselves but infinitely more for 
ali mankind—the struggle which we must 
carry on for as long as it may be necessary, 
the struggle to prevent the kind of war which 
could endanger and perhaps destroy our 
civilization. 

Our objective is clear. We must build and 
maintain at the ready the military strength 
which any potential enemy will respect, and 
we must have the moral determination to 
work and sacrifice for the kind of peace which 
heroic Americans have always been willing to 
fight and die for—looking forward to that 
brighter world in which man can live, with 
purpose, in freedom and harmony with his 
brothers and his God. This is a cause to 

which we can all dedicate ourselves and in 
which we must not fail. 

Thank you. 


Billy Graham Serves Well in Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present herewith an 
editorial taken from a recent issue of the 
Shreveport Times, a daily newspaper 
with general circulation over 100,000, in 
reference to the magnificient work which 
is being done by Rev. Billy Graham on 
his overseas tour. ae edi oe is en- 
titled “Billy Graham ves Well in Cold 
War” and is as folloy 

Bitty GRAHAM SERVES WELL IN 

Accompanying 

gelistic tour of h 
steff writer for the 
Press. In a recent dispatch 
Burnham wrote: 

“The trium on i . y Billy Graham has 
created more good ir America in India 
than all the millior lend-lease dollars. 

“He is a clean-cut people 
can see. They 1 listen to what he says. 
He isn't some va » figure in the national 
budget that never filters down to the people 
in a language tl understand. The 
people ndié e what they in Billy 
and they have bee en listening with rapt 
tention to what he says. In less th 
weeks he has talked to over a 
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“At every city and hamlet he has been met 
at the airport by civic and church leaders 
and ordinary people. He has had enough 
flower garlands to make him hump-should- 
ered. Five little girls got up at 4 a. m. to 
watch him catch an early morning plane. 
He has drawn crowds of 10,000 at 7 a. m. and 
100,000 at 7 p. m. to hear him preach. A 
man walked 400 miles to shake his hand.” 

Unquestionably Billy Graham has brought 
to India and to many another foreign lands 
a better understanding of the United States 
and its people—certainly a clearer under- 
standing than is conveyed in foreign aid sta- 
tistics and a more accurate understanding 
than may be derived from free-spending, 
self-centered American tourists. 

If, as has often been said, the cold war 
is a war for minds more than anything else, 
Billy Graham is serving as a good soldier in 
the American cause. His youthful vigor, 
his abounding faith and his tireless energy 
are an invaluable aid to his country. 


To all of this I say, may Billy Graham 
have God’s richest blessings. 


Our Mental Health Problem—Mental 
IlIness Can Be Cured 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the mest heartbreaking aspects 
of the manner in which we have too 
often tackled the problem of the men- 
tally ill, is the way we have treated the 
emotionally disturbed child. This phase 
of the mental health problem is the sub- 
ject of the sixth of a series of articles 
printed in the Amarillo Globe-Times. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude A Break for Johnny Doe. 
THE MENTALLY ILL CAN BE CURED—A 

FOR JOHNNy Dor 

(By Louise Evans and Mary Tom Rasco) 

Case history: Johnny Doe, white re- 
Pently turned 15, IQ 182 (superior). 
Mother deserted. Father served pei itentierr 
sentence for rape, assault and petty larceny. 
Boy put in Kansas Boys Industrial Home 
after escaping several times from children’s 
Stabbed another boy at industrial 
home. May be dangerous 

These were the heartbreaking facts in a 
read at a recent conference in 
Unit of the Kansas State 
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case history 
the Children’s 
Hospital. 

At the 
teachers, a 


table were 5 doctors, 2 nurses, 3 
therapist and a worker. 
Before each was a sizable stack of records 
which had been accumulated as these staff 
members had worked with Johnny Doe. An 
occupational therapist and a child welfare 
cese worker who ordinarily would attend the 
case conference were absent. 

Presiding was Dr. Joseph Noshpitz, chief 
of staff for the Children’s Unit, a young 
psychiatrist graduated from Columbia Uni- 
versity of New York City. That is, Dr. Nosh- 
pitz appears young—in his middle thirties— 
but he is not young {n experience. He served 
on an Army psychiatric team and for several 
years was with Veterans’ Administration 
neuropsychiatric hospitals before coming to 
Topeka. 

What was Johnny doing in a State hospital 
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First, he was getting a chance that no 
highly disturbed emotional Texas youth 
could have—expert diagnosis and treatment 
at a special center for children. 

Secondly, after he had assaulted another 
boy inmate of the boys industrial home with 
a knife, a bgetery of psychological tests had 
shown he ‘might have an _ under ‘lying 
psychosis. i 

CONFINED 11 OF HIS 15 YEARS 


Johnny is a very real person, not a make- 
believe case history. Big for his age, 5 feet, 
10 inches tall, he weighs 180 (the staff is con. 
cerned that Johnny, for too long skinny, now 
is gaining weight too rapidly). He is too 
pale—but Johnny has spent 11 of his 15 years 
in State institutions, from the time he was 
sent to the children’s home at the age of 4, 

His black hair is too long, not a ducktajl 
exactly, but somehow he thinks the stragegly 
locks make him more noticeable, and the 
staff agrees to this effort to establish his 
identity. His fingernails are bitten to the 
quick but the children’s unit staff expects 
Johnny to retreat into many childhood traits 
before he starts to grow up under guidance, 

He wears glasses, after many years of re- 
fusing to do so in the industrial school even 
though he is nearsighted. One day recently 
when the frames were broken, he wouldn't 
allow the aide to take them for repair. He 
was afraid he wouldn't get his glasses back. 
Johnny doesn't believe that anyone could 
be kind. 

Johnny's medical history 
one: Scabies, impetigo, rheumatic fever. 
Johnny's life history is shudderingly 
happy. 

His mother at the age of 16 had married a 
man 18 years older than she—oyer her pars 
ents’ objections. There were four children. 
The mother, following long mistreatment by 
her husband, deserted the children. 

Thereupon her husband moved in with his 
mother-in-law and shortly after raped her, 
possibly in the presence of the small chil- 
dren. He was sent to the penitentiary. 
Johnny was put into a children’s home at 
the age of 4, because even then he was 
creating a behavior problem in the neighbor- 
heod. 

Time and again he ran away from th 
dren’s home and usually was caught in some 
minor criminal act, such as petty thievery. 
At last there seemed nothing to do but send 
him to a correctional institution—the 
Kansas Boys Industrial School. There his 
personality continued to be thorny, until the 
stabbing which brought his transfer to the 
State hospital. 

For more than three-fourths of his life 
Johnny had been in State institutions. His 
future looked as though it might include a 
ifetime in either a State insane asylum or, 
if released with rehabilitation, in the State 
penitentiary. 

SECURITY FOR THE 

But the children’s unit workers 
have reached the conclusion that Johnny 
Doe probably is not psychotic but is an emo- 
tionally disturbed youngster, reflecting 
environment from which he came, 
yet to live with his own kind. 

At first Johnny resisted treatment 
wanted to go back to industrial school. 
slowly he seemed to gain some sense 
curity. The staff feels that probably for th 
first time in his life Johnny feels secure. 
seems to be reaching the point at whicl 
can be treated, and there is hope for even 
tual rehabilitation. 

The conference goes on. How does Johnny 
respond in school? (The children’s unit ha: 
teachers for schoo) subjects.) How do es h 
react to therapy? Have his behavior p 
terns changed? 

The way to useful life 
somany must be retrained, 
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and staff are successful, they will overcome 
the results of the first 15 years of Johnny’s 
Hfe—and could anyone have a more terrible 
handicapped past than Johnny has had? 

“It is from the children that we are going 
io learn about the human mind, and, there- 
fore, about mental health.” 

These were the words of Dr. Ernest South- 
ard, one of the great leaders in American 
psychiatric work, and a teacher of Dr. Karl 
Menninger. Menninger set to’ work to put 
that teaching into effect. The Southard 
School at the Menninger Foundation in To- 
peka was established in 1925, designed espe- 
cially for the treatment of children. 

With this excellent pattern at hand, the 
Kansas program was set-up to incorporate 
a children’s unit. 

“These are the sickest children in the 
State,’ says Dr. Noshpitz, as he surveys the 
40-bed unit at the Topeka hospital for chil- 
dren's care. The ward was set aside in 1952 
to house and treat disturbed adolescents, to 
take them from the adult wards where they 
were a disruptive influence and to provide 
a self-contained unit where the special prob- 
lems of childhcod could be studied and 
treated. 

Original plans called for the treatment of 
youths from 12 to 16 years of age but today 
there are ll-year-olds and 18-year-olds in 
the unit. Boys and girls are housed on sepa- 
rate floors. There are security rooms for 
highly disturbed patients, who might have 
suicidal tendencies or who, on admission, are 
causing serious trouble. 

Most of the children are sent from other 
State institutions, such as the State indus- 
trial and reform schools, where their per- 
sonality disorders and possibly latent psy- 
choses are discovered. There also are direct 
admissions from communities. 

There are 34 children in the ward. Here 
is the highest staff-patient ratio in the hos- 
pital: 36 staff to 34 patients. The unit is 
served by 2 doctors, 2 social workers, 3 teach- 
ers, 2 nurses, 2 psychologists, 4 resident psy- 
chiatrists-in-training, 2 therapists, 18 aids, 
and a secretary. 

But many of these staff members are “in 
training’’ (later the overall training program 
in Topeka'’s 3 hospitals will be explained). 

Even so, the program is costly—s120,000 
for the staff alone, plus proportionate cost 
of the housing, food, clothing, and the kit- 
chens and maintenance staffs provided by 
the State hospital. The people of Kansas 
admit it is a costly program, but Kansans 
feel the children’s unit will pay its way in 
lessened future costs to the State. 

EARLIER THE BETTER 


The Kansas State Council for Children and 
Youth has sponsored a unit for even younger 
children. At present, two cottages, contain- 
ing 15 beds, are being built to house chil- 
cren under 12. It is hoped this unit even- 
tually will contain 90 beds. 

“As we have developed skills and knowl- 
edges in this field of mental health, we learn 
that the fundamental principle of medical 
treatment holds true—the earlier the ailment 
is found, the better the chance that treat- 
ment will bring recovery,” says Dr. Nosh- 
pitz. 

There have been no long-range plans in 
pciicy made for this unit. Now, it is thought 
it will serve as a central diagnostic center, 
With treatment carried forward in scattered 
centers throughout the State. 

If Dr. Southard’s rule holds true, it is in 
this unit set aside for the youngest of chil- 
cren, that the greatest strides in treatment 
fnd in research will be made. 

And it is in this Kansas plan of a central 
children’s treatment center we may find the 
solution to our Texas problem. Recently 
in Armarillo, there were 5 children desper- 
ately in need of resident treatment in a 





ental hospital, occording to the Potter 
County Child Welfare Unit. One needs only 
to trace the recurrent news stories in the 
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Globe-Times of Juvenile delinquency, of chil- 
dren who come from homes so badly broken 
that it can be assumed that no training— 
or worse, very bad training—has been given, 
ts know that we must face—and solve— 
this problem. 

A MUST FOR TEXAS 


Doctor Noshpitz feels that all children 
cannot be “cured” in the sense of being 
brought to vital mental health. Certain 
neuroses and psychoses stubbornly resist 
the terminal note: Cured. ut most of 
these children in Kansas are being helped to 
the extent they can make marginal adjust- 
ments to people and social adjustments suffi- 
cient to prevent crime. 

Uniess there is such a central diagnostic 
and treatment center in Texas, planned guid- 
ance centers in the individual cities will have 
no place to send the more emotionally dis- 
turbed found in the city centers. Those 
will need the resident hospitalization and 
skilled treatment that cannot be provided 
at the local level, no more than the highest 
specialization in physical disease can be 
found in each community. 

Child guidance centers play a big role in 
the overall picture of the care of the men- 
tally sick child. They can give treatment to 
many children, but they always will need to 
refer patients to the State treatment center. 

Some Texas cities already have such guid- 
ance centers for children but, as the Texas 
Research League report points out, a State 
center devoted only to care of children— 
separated from the adult treatment wards— 
is a must. 

ONE VITAL GOAL 

The children’s unit has an outpatient 
clinic, and many children are served so well 
here that hospitalization is avoided. 

Boarding homes are maintained for chil- 
dren just as they are for adults. If the chil- 
dren can be taken from the institution and 
put into the boarding home, which more 
nearly approximates the world of reality, 
away he goes. 

The children's unit, like the other wards 
of Kansas State hospitals, has one goal 
toward which each staff member, trom aid 
to psychiatrist, works. 

Cure them if possible. Rehabilitate them 
to the point they can lead relatively normal 
lives. Get them out of the institution as 
soon as possible. Move them along the road 
back to reality by easy stages. Lose, if you 
must, to incurable insanity, win, if you can. 





The Goals of My Soil Conservation 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a most forceful and informative 
speech was delivered by Hon. James Mc- 
Daniel, of Jonesboro, Ark., titled “The 
Goals of My Soil Conservation District.” 
Mr. McDaniel, a successful practicing 
attorney for a number of years, won top 
State honors in his presentation. This 
address is incorporated below in its 
entirety: 

THE GOALS OF My SoIL CONSERVATION 

DISTRICT 

(By James McDaniel, Jonesboro, Ark.) 
always proud to call Craighead 
Ark. my home. My family has been 


I am 
County 
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here since 1839, so it is truly my home. 
Also, it is different from most of our other 
counties in this or any other State. The 
western part of the county is almost entirely 
level, or nearly level, and growing rice. The 
eastern part is mostly sandy delta land. 
Through the center, from north to south, is 
& narrow strip of lush soil called Crowley’s 
Ridge. The ridge averages 4 miles in width 
and is about 100 miles long. I live on a 410- 
acre cattle farm on the ridge where I grow 
Aberdeen Angus cattle. Then off the ridge 
I own and farm some 840 acres in rice, cot- 
ton, feed crops and pasture. 

The earliest settlements in this county 
were on the ridge. The ridges were very 
fertile. Yellow poplar, white oak, red oak, 
gum, and hickory covered the hills and sup- 
plied every timber need for these pioneers. 
To the east the Mississippi and its tributaries 
flooded the bottoms annually up to Crowley’s 
Ridge; to the west the swamp lands which 
are now fertile farm lands seldom dried up. 
There were pestilences and diseases in the 
east and west bottoms. So these early 
families settled on Crowley's Ridge, which 
they called God’s levee. As the land was 
cleared, cotton, corn, clover, fruits, and other 
crops produced a bountiful harvest. I have 
heard my father speak of the red clover on 
the ridge that was knee high. 

As word of this delightful location spread, 
nore people came. They came from Missouri, 
from Tennessee, and from South Carolina for 
the most part. More and steeper hills were 
cleared and some began to clear lands in the 
bottoms. There was so much good soil that 
no one was worried about muddy water run- 
ning down the hills. Straight rows and 
clean cultivated crops were the mark of a 
good farmer. If their land washed away, 
they could clear more. 

The progress of sheet erosion was so grad- 
ual that no one noticed it. Production 
on the ridge declined, and more bottom land 
Was Cleared. In the 1920's huge drainage 
projects were carried out on the bottom 
land. The ditches were new and again every 
prospect was pleasant. However, this con- 
dition didn’t last long. Soon the ditches 
nearest the ridge were filling up with soil 
carried by the ridge water. About this time, 
huge gullies began to appear on the hillsides. 
Sheet erosion had destroyed most of the 
topsoil and the subsoil was leaving the hills 
by the millions of tons. As the ditches filled, 
floods came frequently and devastatingly. 

In 1935 a Civilian Conservation Corps camp 
was established at Jonesboro, to do soil con- 
servation work. Thousands of acres of eroded 
land were treated with trees, vines, sod, ter- 
races, and many other ways. However, this 
was not the most important help the county 
received. In 1939, the farmers of the county 
voted to organize a soil conservation district 
and ask for technical assistance from the 
Soil Conservation Service. This was accom- 
plished in September of that year. How- 
ever, only the ridge section of the county was 
included in the district. Within a short 
time, many farmers realized that the problem 
of soil and moisture conservation was not 
limited to the ridge. Thousands of acres 
of the high-priced east bottoms, which now 
sell for $300 and $400 per acre, were blowing 
and other problems plagued farmers 
in every section of the county. So, in 1945 
all of the county was included in the district, 
by vote of the farmers involved. It is about 
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this district, its origin, its problems, and its 
goal that I want us to think. 
With the help offered by the district, 


farmers have vigorously attacked the enor- 
mous job of saving soil and controlling wa- 
ter. The farmers set up their own program 
and do their own work. The district provides 
technical assistance and some equipment 
which the average farmer does not have. 
But most important of all, it provided them 
with means of working out their own par- 
This is done by discussion 
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meetings, demonstrations, tours, field days, 
and just farm visits. We have asked and re- 
ceived the cooperation of the Extension Serv- 
ice, the FHA, the ASC, the PCA, and 4-H, 
and FFA clubs, the chamber of commerce, 
the Boy Scouts, and the vocational agricul- 
ture teachers. The Lions Club annually pro- 
vides the banquet for the district for winners 
of the save-our-soil contest. The bankers, 
the lumber dealers, the local oil companies, 
and the farm-equipment dealers take turns 
in providing substantial prizes for these 
winners. The county quorum court has 
been most liberal in helping pay for equip- 
ment. This year it appropriated $1,000 to 
help us make our payments. The local news- 
paper and radio stations have been more 
than generous in giving us publicity in our 
vital work. 

As of January 1, complete conservation 
plans had been made on more than 1,800 
farms. On these farms, 28,000 acres had been 
planted to some form of permanent vegeta- 
tion; 132 miles of terraces have been built, 
400 miles of farm ditches have been dug, 
draining more than 50,000 acres. On jobs 
where several farmers were involved, we have 
had 40 different groups who pooled their 
resources to get the job done for the good of 
the community. 

Just recently we had nine farmers who, 
working together, obtained help from the 
county judge, the State highway department, 
the Agricultural Stabilization Commission, 
and the soil conservation district to drain 
their farms. The complete job couldn’t have 
been done without the help of all, and no- 
where but in a soil conservation district 
would there be the machinery set up for such 
cooperation. 

Tuese are just a few of the 41 soil and 
moisture conserving practices being carried 
out in the county. The most important 
thing that has happened is that people in 
cities and on farms have become soil con- 
servation conscious. We are proud of what 
we have done, but we also realize that we 
have barely scratched the surface. No one, 
who really loves the land, can travel over 
Crowley’s Ridge and not be saddened by the 
sight of thousands of acres damaged or de- 
stroyed by erosion. It took a hundred years 
for it to get this way, and it can’t be brought 
back in one. But by constant planned, co- 
ordinated effort, we expect to see it brought 
back. Many of the farmers are already grow- 
ing clover again. And we look to our own 
soil-conservation district, made up of the 
farmers of the county, operated by supervi- 
sors elected by them, to provide the leader- 
ship and other assistance we need. Inci- 
dentally, we have 375 of these supervisors in 
Arkansas and 12,500 in the United States 
who are giving freely of their time and talent 
with no hopes of any reward except the satis- 
faction of a vital job well done. Our debt 
to them can never be paid. We know it 
will be a long and expensive job to bring 
our soil back. Some may doubt if we can 
afford to do it, but we all know that we can’t 
afford not to do it. The soil is not ours to 
waste; we are merely stewards of it and 
we must daily give an accounting of our 
stewardship. No longer can we follow the 
practice of cut, burn, plow, destroy, and 
move on. 

I said in the beginning that I was proud 
to call Craighead County my home. The 
rest of the people in this county feel the 
same way about it. We need to solve our 
own local problems and believe we are ca- 
pable of doing it. We would hate for any 
State or Federal agency to come in and force 
us to save our soil and control our run-off, 
We would much rather do it as we are now, 
on a strictly volunteer basis, under local 
leadership, with the best technical assist- 
ance available. Our districts now stand as 
a democracy, as opposed to a dictatorship, 
which we will have if we don’t do the job 
If the farmers will not do the 


ourselves. 
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job themselves, the Government will compel 
us to do it and this would result in our los- 
ing part of our democracy. 

Many of us have built stock ponds up to 
an acre in size to stop the fast flow of water 
which carries away our soil and fills up our 
ditches. I have six such ponds on my cattle 
farm. This means that we not only protect 
our hill soil and the drainage ditches on 
our bottom lands off the ridge, but the cattle 
have water close by wherever they might be 
in the pasture. And we farmers have a 
ready source of fish since our ponds are 
stocked by the Soil Conservation Service. 
There are nearly 400 of these ponds on 
Crowley’s Ridge, covering 1,600 acre-feet 
and holding one-half billion gallons of water. 

These men of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice who work so patiently with the farmers 
have not been properly recognized for their 
work. 

For centuries man has failed God in his 
stewardship of the land. His sins against 
the soil have been visited upon his children 
down through countless generations. God 
forgives sin, but not the results of sin. One 
can read the results of sins upon the pages 
of history, or the sands of Asia-Minor—more 
than 500 cities and villages where once fer- 
tile lands supported millions, now lie buried 
under the sands. We can read it in the 
faces of millions of Chinese who never had 
@ square meal, or the thousands in India 
every year who starve to death. Surely the 
wages of sin against the soil has been death 
to these. I will not insult your intelligence 
by suggesting that this is going to happen 
here. We are firmly resolved that it shall 
not. But we, as a Nation, have a very poor 
record for conserving our natural resources. 
And this seems incongruous, since our coun- 
try was founded by a people who believed in 
giving an accounting of their stewardship 
to their God. No other nation in the world 
has wasted its resources as rapidly as we 
have. As a civilization we are very new, 
yet we have already destroyed 280 million 
acres and damaged 700 million more so badly 
that it requires intensive treatment to keep 
them in production. When the Mississippi 
River is at flood stage, enough good soil 
goes down it every hour to cover an 80-acre 
farm 8 inches deep. Our population is in- 
creasing at the rate of 7,500 each day. 
Eroded soils and over population brought 
misery and death to India and China. 
Whither are we going? I repeat, we have 
wasted our natural resources faster than 
any other nation in history, but we are now 
soil-conservation conscious, and are now 
leading the world in that work. 

It won't happen here, because we are gain- 
ing in the fight against it. We will never 
rest until every farm in this county has a 
conservation plan and until each farmer is 
following the plan. 

This is the goal of our soil-conservation 
district. Our district has helped us in over- 
coming our major water problems; the bot- 
tom lands are no longer flooded and the hills 
are no longer washing away. We have dis- 
cussed the accomplishments. It has enabled 
our farmers to work out their own land and 
water problems. You have been told how 
our district office coordinates the work of 
Government agencies and private organiza- 
tions. So we pride ourselves in the job we 
are doing to help ourselves. 

It is hard for a man to be very religious 
or patriotic on an empty stomach. Down 
through history, people have given up their 
political and religious freedom to dictators 
because they were hungry. They were hun- 
gry because their farmlands couldn’t support 
them. We will remain a strong nation just 
as long as our soil remains fertile. “When 
the soil is gone, the people perish,” has been 
a true saying for centuries. We expect to 
remain strong. We do not expect to give up 
our civil or religious liberties for the promise 
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of food. One of our great poets gave us 
Horatius’ saying: 


“How can one die better than facing fearty 
odds 
For the ashes of his fathers and the temples 
of his Gods.” 


I ask you, “How can one live better than 
facing fearful odds for a chance to make q 
living and the right to worship God.” 





Edison: The Man Behind the Genius 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend by remarks in the 
Appendix, I would like to have included 
in the Recorp a speech given by Mr, 
George E. Stringfellow, senior vice pres- 
ident of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., during the pageant of 
light festival at Fort Myers, Fla., at the 
Edison memorial service. Mr. Stringfel- 
low’s speech throws light on the feelings 
of Edison, the man behind Edison the 
genius. The people of my district have 
revered Edison ever since those many 
years past when he became a part of the 
community of Fort Myers. It was here 
that he built a home and a workshop and 
contributed so much, not only to Amer- 
ica, but to Florida and, in particular, to 
Fort Myers. He is greatly revered and 
loved by the people of Fort Myers and 
each year they commemorate his birth- 
day with a festival known as the Edison 
pageant of light. The pageant is held 
at the climax of the Fort Myers’ winter 
season and attracts visitors from every- 
where. I believe the remarks of Mr. 
Stringfellow, who knew this great man 
so well, will be of interest, and I ask 
that they be reprinted below: 

EDISON: THE MAN BEHIND THE GENIUS 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow, senior 
vice president, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

West Orange, N. J., and longtime business 

associate of Thomas A. Edison, at the me- 

morial service for Thomas Alva Edison, the 

Edison pageant of light, February 6, 1956, 

Fort Myers, Fla. 

You have invited me, a layman and & 
businessman, to take part in this memorial 
service for Thomas A. Edison, and I am 
honored. In trying to select an appropriate 
subject for this occasion, I discovered how 
difficult it is to say anything about Edison 
that hasn’t already been said. Those of you 
who are present at this service are here 
because of your respect and admiration for 
that great man, and I am sure that you are 
familiar with all the known facts regarding 
his life, his struggles, and his achievements. 
However, because it had been my privilege to 
have worked closely with Thomas Edison 
during the latter years of his life, it occurred 
to me that I might be able to give you a few 
closeups of him that have not already been 
recorded by his biographers. 

We all recognize, of course, that Edison 
was a genius. We know him as a great 


‘American, as a benefactor to mankind, as an 


inspiration, and as a wizard. Let’s see what 
the combination was that made him all these 
things. 
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Except for his deafness, he was remark- 
ably sound physically, no doubt due to the 
kind of life he lived. He didn’t use alcoholic 
beverages. His principal dissipation was 
strong coffee, chewing tobacco, and cigars. 

A number of years ago an intimate friend 
of mine visited me and expressed a desire to 
see Mr. Edison. Mr. Edison was a very easy 
person to see. Appointments were never 
necessary. All we had to do was to find out 
where the “old man” was, About 80 percent 
of the time he was in the chemical labora- 
tories, so we looked there first, and if he 
wasn't there, we went to the library where 
we usually found him. 

On the way to present my friend to the 
great inventor, he remarked, “I understand 
Mr. Edison chews tobacco. Wouldn’t it be a 
joke if I asked him for a chew.”’ Now to get 
the point of my story, my friend neither 
smoked nor chewed tobacco. 

Soon after the introductions, I remarked 
to Mr. Edison, in all seriousness, “My friend 
would like a chew of your tobacco.” The 
“old man,” as we reverently called him, ran 
his hand down his right pants pocket, pulled 
out a plug of tobacco in a little case, laid it 
on his desk, ran his hand in his other pants 
pocket, pulled out a knife, opened it, took 
the plug of tobacco out of the case, and 
handed the knife and the tobacco to my 
friend and invited him to cut off a good 
hunk. My friend didn’t want to decline 
and yet he didn’t want the tobacco. Bravely 
he cut off a piece about the size you could 
put in your eye, but Mr. Edison insisted that 
he take a much larger piece. When my 
friend took a larger piece, it still didn’t suit 
the “old man’s” generosity, so he took the 
knife and tobacco and cut off a good hunk 
and passed it to my friend and said, “Try 
this. You will get the true flavor if you 
take a mouthful, asI do.” My friend got the 
full flavor all right. He got out of Mr. Edi- 
son’s library as quickly as he could and got 
rid of the tobacco on the steps of the build- 
ing. Edison’s generosity with chewing to- 
bacco just wasn’t appreciated. 

Mr, Edison was opposed to smoking cig- 
arettes for he felt that inhaling the smoke 
was bad for the lungs and that the chemicals 
in the paper were injurious to health. He 
felt so strongly about it, he issued instruc- 
tions that no one in the library or laboratory 
should smoke cigarettes. Those instructions 
still appear on the time clock in the lab- 
oratory: 

“Cigarette smoking in the laboratory must 
be stopped. Anyone disobeying this will be 
dismissed. (Thomas A. Edison.)” 

His friend Henry Ford was equally opposed 
to cigarettes and together they wrote a book 
on why people should not smoke cigarettes. 
The book created so much publicity for 
cigarettes, it had an opposite effect to what 
the authors intended. As a result, so far as 
I know, both of them refrained thereafter 
from talking about the injurious effects of 
cigarettes, 

Edison was 5 feet 914 inches, and weighed 
around 175 pounds. He spent mcre hours 
at work and less at sleep than most people. 
In common with Napoleon, he slept more 
soundly and got more rest in a given time 
than the average person. He was serene and 
relaxed—seldom agitated. However, I re- 
member one time, when he really lost his 
patience. The machine shop of the Edison 
laboratories is on the first floor and the 
drafting room on the second floor. Mr. Edi- 
son used to commute between those two 
departments many times each day. He 
would run up the stairway as often as he 
would use the slow freight elevator. 


The elevator was an old contraption. On 
one occasion, Mr. Edison yanked the rope 
and the elevator started. Halfway up, the 
belt came off and Mr. Edison and the ele- 
vator were suspended midway between the 
two floors. It was about 20 minutes before 


we could lower the elevator and its occu- 
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pant to the machine-shop floor. During 
that time Mr. Edison was anything but 
serene. He used some selected language and 
he made sure he could be heard throughout 
the two departments. So far as I know, he 
never used that elevator again, with or with- 
out an operator. 

Mr. Edison's step at 80 was a spry as that 
of most men of 40. He liked to repeat the 
story Chauncey Depew told when Depew 
was in his 90's and still going strong. When 
asked, “How do you get your exercise?’’ The 
wit replied, “by acting as pall-bearer for my 
young athletic friends.” 

Edison got most of his exercise in his 
laboratory. He rarely sat at his desk. He 
moved around from one instrument to an- 
other, going from scale to tube, from report 
to drawing board, and from building to 
building covering as many yards as most 
businessmen cover on their round of golf. 

Edison had great patience and determina- 
tion. His most difficult invention was the 
nickel-iron-alkaline storage battery. After 
conducting more than 45,000 experiments 
without any measure of success, an associate 
asked, “Are you not discouraged?” 

“Discouraged’’ responded the _ genius. 
“Certainly not. I have learned 45,000 ways 
the job cannot be done and I am, therefore, 
45,000 ways nearer my goal.” 

Although recognized for his prodigious in- 
dustry as well as for remarkable intellect, 
the old man loved a joke, not so much the 
sophisticated, sharp-witted kind, but more 
of the homespun variety of Abraham Lin- 
coln. For example, he would with humility 
walk into his legal department and apply 
for a job as an inventor. Or, he could and 
would imitate the accent of a city low-brow, 
or the pompous manner of the holier-than- 
thou reformer, or a smooth promoter. 

Edison contended that integrity is man’s 
greatest asset, and he valued his integrity 
and his honor above material gains. On 
learning that a product bearing his name 
had developed defects in service, Edison 
closed one of his factories and requested 
his customers to return their purchases and 
get their money. The inventor felt that 
his integrity. was involved, and this price- 
less ingredient was not for sale. He was 
always careful to see that his customers 
received a little more than he promised. 

I am sometimes asked if Edison was a 
religious man. He was indeed, but he can- 
not be made to fit into the frame or pattern 
of any of our orthodox denominations. He 
felt that he was favored by some higher 
power. He was frequently asked, “Where 
do you find all those wonderful ideas of 
yours?” In response he generally remained 
silent, but a smile would pass over his face 
as he raised his finger and pointed upward. 

Edison was not a materialistic thinker. 
While he was a master magician in dealing 
with material things, he was awed by what 
he called “the mystery of life,” which he 
found it impossible to comprehend or fathom 
in terms of matter and physical concepts. 
While he admitted his uncertainty as to the 
meaning and scope of life after death, he did 
believe in the fundamental premise of eter- 
nal life. 

Many of Edison's inventions and discov- 
eries are based on nature’s phenomena, par- 
ticularly in the realm of light, sound, and 
chemistry. He saw vast possibilities in ap- 
plying these wonders for the benefit of man, 
and nature was kind and revealed to him 
some of her secrets enabling him to develop 
the many things that made life easier and 
pleasanter for humanity. 


Edison was many times a winner and an 
acknowledged champion in many fields, but 
he was a@ modest winner and a good loser. 
He suffered many failures with calm and 
stoicism. His concern was for the present 
and the future. He did not live in the past. 

He knew and ever practiced the motto: 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” For ex- 
ample, he turned his deafness into an asset 
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in helping Alexander Graham Bell convert 
the telephone from a scientific curiosity into 
a@ practical instrument. He made his deaf- 
ness a courtship asset. He taught his best 
girl the Morse code. In noisy, chattering 
social groups, they conversed by hand pres- 
sure. That was an excuse for them to sit 
closer together. Overcoming his natural 
shyness Edison built up the courage to pro- 
pose when he could ao so by hand pressure 
rather than by sales pressure. 

Edison's pleasures were simple—his books 
and his music, and greatest of all was his 
pleasure in work. He gave the world light, 
warmth, joy and a higher living standard. 
He asked only for the opportunity to carry 
on his experiments for the benefit of man- 
kind. 

I like to think of Edison as exemplifying 
the faithful servant in the parable of the 
talents. You have read the story in St. 
Matthew’s gospel: how the master, before 
going to a far country, called his servants to 
him. To one he gave 5 talents, to another 2, 
and to another, 1. The servant with 1 talent 
buried his in the ground. He who had 2 
gained still another 2 and he who had 5 
gained still another 5. Wherefore, when 
their master returned, he was pleased with 
the stewardship of the two servants who had 
made the most of their gifts, and because 
they had been faithful over a few things, he 
set them over many. 

Edison was indeed a faithful servant. Vi- 
sion, imagination, genius, industry, and 
character were the potentialities with which 
he was endowed. By the wise use of the 
talents committed to his care, the world has 
been enriched a thousandfold. Little won- 
der that his memory commands the devotion 
rooted deeply in human gratitude. 





Chiang Kai-shek and Our Postwar Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Arthur Krock, appearing in the New 
York Times of February 10, 1956, en- 
titled ‘““Chiang Kai-shek and Our Post- 
war Policy”: 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK AND OuR POSTWAR POLICY 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, February 9.—General Mac- 
Arthur’s statement, in his retort to former 
President Truman’s explanation why he dis- 
missed MacArthur as Far East Commander in 
Chief in the Korean war, that Averell Harri- 
man “cautioned me of the extreme dislike 
with which the President regarded Chiang 
Kai-shek” vividly recalls the official line on 
China in Washington at that period. 

In his letter of July 30, 1949, to President 
Truman, transmitting what became known 
as the China white paper, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson laid the burden of blame for 
the loss of China to the Communists on the 
Generalissimo and his Nationalist Govern- 
ment. The following sentence in that letter 
is typical of this official defense against the 
widespread charge at the time that China 
was lost to the West because of the adminis- 
tration’s failure to give Chiang Kai-shek 
the economic and military support which the 
critics insisted would have prevented the 
disaster: 

“The reasons (for the disaster) do not stem 
from any inadequacy of American aid. * * * 
The fact was that the decay which our ob- 
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servers had detected in Chungking (the Na- 
tionalist capital) early in the war had fatally 
sapped the powers of resistance of the Kuo- 
mintang (the Chiang party). Its leaders had 
proved incapable of meeting the crisis * * * 
its troops had lost the will to fight, and its 
Government had lost popular support.” 


THE OFFICIAL VILLAIN 


This was the period in which Acheson an- 
nounced in a public speech that our policy 
in China was now to “let the dust settle,” 
and in which the critics of the administra- 
tion’s policy record in China assailed the 
white paper for alleged omissions and distor- 
tions of pertinent facts that would have de- 
monstrated the validity of their criticisms. 
The net result was that the generalissimo, 
for whom MacArthur as late as 1951 “openly 
expressed admiration and personal regard,” 
became the official villain of the administra- 
tion. 


In August 1949, Dr. Philip C. Jessup, who 
was the editor of the nruch-denounced white 
paper, was appointed 1 of a committee of 3 
to review the China policy and make rec- 
ommendations. He sought the views of 
known experts in the field, among them Wal- 
ter S. Robertson, of Richmond, Va., now 
Assistant Secretary of State for the Far East 
in the Eisenhower administration. Robert- 
son, then in retirement, had served 18 
months, part of it as chargé d'affaires, in our 
embassy in China. 


THE ROBERTSON LETTER 


His reply, dated October 8, 1949, began: 

“In justice to ourselves as well as to what- 
ever friends we may have left in Asia it 
would seem to be imperative that we clarify 
our objectives and pursue them with fidel- 
ity. Chiang Kai-shek has now been made 
the official scapegoat not only for China’s 
sins but for ours as well. His back is hardly 
broad enough to bear such a burden. * * * 
In my opinion, at least, it can be fairly de- 
monstrated that the confused and confus- 
ing inconsistencies of our own vacillating 
policy, however well-meaning it may have 
been, contributed directly and indirectly to 
the debacle which engulfed him and his 
government, our ally, and brought to power 
the Communists, our long-avowed enemies.” 


“THE CASE AGAINST US” 


In those days and since, the administra- 
tion and its defenders humped many of its 
China critics and supporters of the General- 
issimo as the “China lobby,” and sinister 
impressions of their activities were encour- 
aged. But Robertson was not, and could not 
be, put in that line of fire: his record in the 
Far East, his high character and his estab- 
lished objectivity as an observer would have 
refuted such an implication. His letter, 
however, had no apparent influence on the 
administration’s review of policy, which is 
not remarkable when these blunt passages 
are considered: 


“Both the Nationalist Government and 
the Communist Party can make out a case 
against us of having run with the hare and 
ridden with the hounds. The confusion is 
explicable. Officially we were committed to 
a policy of expediency which was constantly 
being challenged by reports from certain 
foreign service officers in the field denounc- 
ing the Kuomintang, praising the Commu- 
nists and recommending a course of action 
directiy contrary to the one we were pur- 
suing. And the fact that some of our official 
observers whose reports later influenced 
changes in policy completely failed to rec- 
ognize the nature and character of the Com- 
munist movement only served to compound 
the complications already inherent in the 
situation.” 

Robertson then traced the origin to Yalta, 
and to the summer of 1945 when devasted 
China stood in dire need of economic as- 
sistance. “We withheld our help,” ke wrote, 
“and tried instead to bring about a coalition 
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with the Communists. The collapse which 
followed was inevitable.” 

This kind of criticism, even though re- 
quested, and from such a source, moved the 
administration more firmly to the stand 
that Chiang Kai-shek was the culprit; other- 
wise it would have been obliged to concede 
inexcusable policy errors that the white 
paper in toto denied. 


The Gasoline Price War in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, close 
study of the economic history of the 
United States reveals that the relation 
of government to business is predicated 
upon the principle of free and competi- 
tive private enterprise. The wise and 
beneficial nature of this public policy 
seems clearly demonstrated by its long 
and firmly established acceptance by the 
American people. 

Last fall, I had occasion to listen to 
an admirable exposition of the social 
principles which underlie the public pol- 
icy concerning the relation of govern- 
ment to business. At the time, my Sub- 
committee on Retailing, Distribution, 
and Fair Trade Practices of the Senate 
Small Business Committee was sitting 
in Newark, N. J., to receive testimony 
on the New Jersey gasoline price wars. 
One of the witnesses who testified dur- 
ing those public hearings was Father 
William J. Smith, S. J., a Catholic priest 
familiar not only with the peculiar com- 
petitive problems of the New Jersey gaso- 
line retailers but also with the basic 
social principles which distinguish free 
competition from the law of the jungle. 

In inserting Father Smith’s statement 
into the Appendix, I wish to call espe- 
cial attention to the passage beginning 
on page 99 in which he warns that when 
private business fails in its responsibil- 
ities, then the Government has a duty 
to remedy the situation. On this point 
I have noted the many bills recently in- 
troduced for the purpose of checking 
competitive evils in the automobile in- 
dustry. In my judgment, there would 
have been no necessity for such meas- 
ures if certain corporations had prop- 
erly fulfilled their responsibilities toward 
those with whom they did business. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by Father Smith be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF REv. WILLIAM J. SMITH, S. J., 

DrireEcToR, ST. PETER’S INSTITUTE OF INDUS- 

TRIAL RELATIONS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


It would be well at the outset, I believe, to 
state the purpose of my appearance before 
your committee this morning. I have come 
at the request of the committee to point out 
some of the social principles which may un- 
derlie the solution of the problem currently 
concerning the committee, namely, that of 
the gasoline price wars which have been 
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plaguing the State of New Jersey for a long 
time. 

My appearance is in the capacity of an in. 
dividual and entirely unofficial both in relg. 
tion to the Catholic Church, of which I am 
an ordained priest, and more specific work 
in which I am engaged as director of §t, 
Peter’s Institute of Industrial Relations, | 
make no claim to the title of expert or au. 
thority on any of the matters under consid. 
eration. 

The invitation from the committee, as I 
understand it, grew out of an article of mine 
in my syndicated column Spotlight on So. 
cial Reform which was published in the Aq. 
vocate, the Catholic weekly of the Archdio- 
cese of Newark, on August 14, 1955. Prior 
and subsequent to the publication of this 
article I have met in conference with a num- 
ber of the gas dealers both individually and 
in groups. It was with the thought of giy- 
ing encouragement to these men and women 
in their efforts to find a solution to a diffi. 
cult problem, of manifesting a spirit of co- 
operation with this committee and of ful- 
filling a civic duty, that I have responded to 
your request to appear here this morning. 

For almost 20 years I have been engaged 
in social action and as an apostolate of so- 
cial reform, particularly in the field of indus- 
trial relations, and social education through 
the medium of labor schools and institutes, 
conferences for management, and forums of 
various kinds for the general public. The 
work of informal adult education has been 
implemented by extensive writing and the 
spoken word in the pulpit and on lecture 
platforms. Beyond that, I possess no special 
qualifications to comment on the current 
subject other than those of an informed 
citizen desirous to cooperate in the solution 
of a common social problem. 

The subject of price wars in the gasoline 
industry has at least a threefold aspect: It is 
an economic problem, a legislative problem, 
and a social problem. These three phases of 
the subject are interrelated but are not 
necessarily identical. 

From the economic angle, the aspect is 
more or less a technical one. It concerns 
itself with the production of gasoline, the 
administrative agencies of large corporations 
in the processing and distributing of the 
product, the retail sale and distribution of it 
by dealers who man the service stations, and 
the eventual use of the product by the motor- 
ing public. 

In its legislative phase, the problem cen- 
ters around the need of investigating prevail- 
ing conditions in the industry as they relate 
to Federal and State law for the purpose of 
determining whether present legislation is 
adequate both in existing statute and en- 
forcement or whether further salutary legis- 
lation is deemed advisable. 

The social aspects of the subject relate to 
people—to the groups involved, the public 
welfare, and the moral connotations which 
may be attached to the activities of the 
participants both as individuals and as social 
groups. 

It should be made clear at the outset, I 
believe, that there is a difference between 
economics and moral law. One is not the 
other. They are not identical. If we are 
to live truly human lives, however, it can- 
not be denied that there is a strong relation- 
ship between the two. 

There is no such thing as an economic man 
either in the area of economic activity or in 
any other sphere of human society. As & 
human being, every person is at one and the 
same time a member of human society, & 
citizen of the country of his birth, and a par- 
ticipant in the economic activities in which 
the people of a Nation engage to sustain life 
and material well being. His rights and 
duties extend to all three domains—namely, 
the social, the civic, and the economic. He 
is likewise a citizen of two distinct worlds— 
the world of time, the present, and the world 
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of eternity, the goal of his immortal desti- 
nation. 

Insofar as economics is a science or, at 
least, a quasi-science, it has postulates, if not 
laws of its own. It is possessed of scientific 
theories and the possible application of them 
in regard to production, distribution, and the 
consumption of goods and the rendering of 
services. 

Economics in itself is neither moral nor 

jmmoral. It is a branch of the tree of knowl- 
edge. It is good or bad, as & science, in pro- 
portion as it is based upon true facts and 
yalid conclusions. It is good or bad, morally, 
depending upon the use men make of it. 
Economie science steps into the jurisdiction 
of the moral law when it is translated into 
economic activity. When theory is reduced 
to practice, it 1s immediately clothed in the 
robe of a human action. It steps upon the 
playing field of rights and duties. It must 
be contained by the chalk marks of justice 
and injustice just as two football teams must 
confine their activities to the white lines 
marking off the goalpost at each end of the 
field. 
Economic life and an economic system that 
develops through economic activity are not 
some sort of mechanical routine, tsolated 
and divorced from the rest of human society. 
Laissez faire capitalism tried to pretend that 
it had a right to act on that false assump- 
tion. Some faint vestiges of the savage 
theory still remain. It is an insult to 
divine law and human dignity. 

Economics did not create the universe and 
material elements of production. Economics 
did not create the power and genius of men 
to devise technological improvements. Eco- 
nomic activity, insofar as it is human action, 
must fit into the overall objectives of hu- 
man life itself, just as political, military, 
educational, and domestic activities must be 
measured by definite standards and norms 
of human right and wrong, of justice and 
injustice, of charity and the lack of it. 

The principles of social order are all in- 
clusive of human activity. They must be 
applied to family and domestic life if the 
Nation is to survive. The family is the first 
social unit of society. They must apply to 
civic life if chaos and anarchy are to be 
avoided. Industrial society is a segment of 
the national life—the material basis of the 
whole cultural, educational, and spiritual 
life of the Nation. There is no divine dis- 
pensation or exemption from the rules of 
human living for economic activity. It must 
be guided by the same social principles as 
any other form of organization in human 
society, or it defeats the very purpose for 
which it exists. 

Capitalistic economics are based on the 
profit motive. There is nothing wrong with 
the profit motive in itself. There is every- 
thing wrong with a profit obsession. There 
is a great deal wrong with an industrial 
society or a civilization that is based exclu- 
sively on the profit motive. 

Free competition is a good and necessary 


element of industrial society. Both the 
wisdom of the scholars of the ages and the 
horrible effects that have followed from 


modern examples of totalitarian economics 
attest to the fact that you must have a free- 
enterprise system if you are to have a free 
nation. You cannot have a truly free na- 
tion, however, if the very term “freedom” 
is not correctly understood and interpreted. 

There is no word in the American lan- 
guage that is so adored as “freedom.” There 
is no word that has been so abused. “Obedi- 
ence to just law is liberty. Freedom is the 
awesome responsibility of doing what we 
ought—not as we please. 

The word “competition” itself can have 
either a rational or an irrational meaning. 
Var is a form of competition. Organized 
&angsters engage in competition. The beasts 
Of the jungle are in constant competition. 
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The only type of competition entitled to 
the proud adjective of “free” is fair, just, 
socially sound, and morally defensible com- 
petition. Unfair, unjust competition has no 
right to the claim of freedom. Unfair, un- 
just competition is an infringement upon 
the rights of men who were created by 
Almighty God to enjoy justice. Every hu- 
man being, every last one of us, has a divine 
right to justice—as a matter of fact, that 
is the very definition of “justice”: to give 
to each man what is his due. 

Unjust competition has its source in greed 
and a lust for power; it feeds on injustice; it 
grows strong through conflict; it thrives on 
chaos and ends in monopoly for the strongest 
and the most unscrupulous. 

In the current issue of the disorder in the 
gasoline industry it is not my obligation nor 
that of any individual citizen to ferret out 
the facts and determine whether unjust com- 
petition and its illegitimate offspring, mo- 
nopoly, exist. That is the responsibility of 
the oil producers, the gas dealers, and public 
authority representing the public and the 
public welfare. This hearing this morning is 
evidence that public authority is accepting 
its responsibility. The recent formation of 
an organization of gas dealers intent upon 
showing by example their good will and sin- 
cere purpose of helping to solve the present 
problem is evidence of concern on the part of 
the gas dealers themselves. The organization 
is called the Petroleum Businessmen’s 

«Association, 

A second organization, in the form of an 
incorporated service for gas dealers, called 
the Amalgamated Gas Dealers of America, is 
intended to give assurance to the motoring 
public that the service station displaying the 
approved AGDA dealer emblem is worthy of 
patronage. 

The major oil industries may be equally 
concerned with the implications to the public 
welfare embedded in this problem. To date, 
however, no public action on their part has 
come to my attention. 

What legislative action may eventually be 
taken by Government or whether legislation 
will be needed, must be determined by the 
facts unearthed in this investigation and 
others of similar type. The determination of 
the question is not the responsibility of the 
individual citizen, but rather the duty of the 
legislators, the organizations directly affected 
by present conditions and the voting public 
at large. 

My present concern, and the stipulated 
purpose expressed by the committee for my 
appearance this morning, relates to the social 
aspects of the problem. It should be per- 
fectly clear to anyone who understands the 
meaning of the word “social” that the eco- 
nomically unhealthy conditions now existing 
in the retail gasoline industry are not exclu- 
sively economic in nature. It ts not merely 
a question of efficient and inefficient gas 
dealers. This is a social problem. It is a 
problem that affects the public welfare and 
the families of a great number of men en- 
gaged in this particular economic activity. 
The problems will not be solved by some 
naive individual waving a mystic wand. 

Social problems can be solved only on so- 
cial principles and by social action. It is of 
the very essence of social action that the 
common good of all be accepted as the’com- 
mon and mutual objective. A solution can 
be effected only by hard work, good will, and 
united cooperative action. The participants 
who must play a part in the solution of this 
particular problem are the representatives of 
the major oil industries, of the gas dealers, 
the motoring public, and public authority as 
represented by the Government. A few of the 
social principles that must be invoked—and 
they might be called commonsense, demo- 
cratic guide rules which should prevail in « 
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democratic society—are the following: 
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1. The principles of freedom. This means 
the right of citizens to conduct private enter- 
prise without coercion or dictation by Gov- 
ernment. Only when private groups are un- 
able or unwilling to accept and act upon their 
own social responsibilities should Govern- 
ment exercise authority to correct abuses or 
restrict freedom. The true concept of free- 
dom, however, is one that respects the rights 
of others. It is common to all parties, yet 
the private property of none. It is a com- 
mon freedom that must be shared within the 
guide rails of justice, decency, and just law. 
Such freedom is a natural right of the citi- 
zens of a nation. 

2. With equal emphasis,it must be brought 
home that it is the positive duty of Govern- 
ment to promote and protect the public wel- 
fare and the common good. It is the solemn 
obligation of legislators and the judiciary 
to correct abuses in the social order. Far 
better, as a matter of fact, would it be for 
foresighted lawmakers to anticipate, through 
experience, the delinquencies that crop up 
in industrial society and incorporate natural 
rights and duties in the national policy be- 
fore abuses can arise. 

It is not a primary right of Government, 
however, to dictate economic activities. It 
is both its right and duty to establish a 
national social policy, based on principles 
of practical justice, within which the private 
groups may exercise a freedom proportionate 
to their own sense and execution of social 
responsibility. “Obedience to just law is 
liberty.” 

3. When proper standards of law and social 
order have either been neglected for long 
periods of time or have not been opportunely 
enforced, and social maladjustments have 
set in, it becomes the social obligation of all 
parties involved, both private and public, 
to cooperate one with another and correct 
those social disorders. The adage is very 
old that “God helps those who help them- 
selves.” It is equally true that those who 
are reluctant to help themselves have little 
reason to expect help from others. 

We can likewise put it down as an endur- 
ing truth that, if human values are to be 
sacrificed for monetary gain, if power and 
domination are preferred to justice and good 
order, if men are determined to live by a 
law of the jungle rather than by a law of 
reason and the light yoke of moral responsi- 
bility, any plea for respect for sound social 
principles will fall on deaf ears and the ex- 
pression of it will be wasted in thin air. 

Those, in high places or low, who stand to 
profit by disordered social conditions may 
be disinclined to cooperate in the correction 
of them. They may prefer to tolerate eco- 
nomic chaos with an illicit profit rather than 
to work for order, justice, the common good, 
and the comfort of a clean conscience. 

If that is the prevailing philosophy in the 
oil industry and those in a position of in- 
fluence are determined to perpetuate it. any 
appeal to reason, conscience, the moral law, 
or the beneficial fruits of the common good 
and social order would be but a voice crying 
in the wilderness. A philosophy of this kind 
contains the seeds of its own destruction. 
Eventually it must boomerang. 

4. A social problem such as the one that 
now plagues the oil industry in the State 
of New Jersey can be solved only in 1 or 2 
ways. It will be solved either on the princi- 
ple of self-discipline or a compulsory sclu- 
tion will be imposed upon the participants 
under the guise of establishing order and 
regularity. That compulsion will come either 
from within the industry itself or from 
without. 

If a compulsory soltition from within were 
to be attempted, it could be done only by the 
exercise of a monopolistic power of some kind 
or through physical coercion. From the legal 
implications alone such a solution would be 


self-defeating. 
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The gas dealers would not be able to com- 
pel compliance without running into viola- 
tions of anti-price-fixing, and other laws. 

The producers could not attempt to exer- 
cise a monopolistic power of any kind with- 
out running afoul of the antitrust laws. 

The internationally famed expert on social 
ethics, J. Messner, writes: 

“When a people loses its power of self- 
discipline, its doom is inevitable.” 

The prediction is applicable to specific in- 
dustries as well as te a nation as a whole. 
The inevitable doom that might descend 
upon an industry or a segment of it would 
not necessarily mean its total destruction. 
It could not mean less, however, than its 
loss of freedom. 

The practical alternative for a modern 
industry that has lost its power to govern 
itself is that of Government regulation. The 
road to Government regimentation is paved 
with the blocks of social disorder and social 
irresponsibility. An evident conclusion is: 
There are avenues to socialism other than 
that traveled by the avowed Socialists. 

5. The first steps toward the solution of 
the problem of price wars should be the self- 

isciplinary reform of the respective parties 
themselves. The evidence, I think, will bear 
out the fact that there is substantial need 
of reform. The primary obligation of the 
gas dealers is not to attempt to reform the 
producers or the producers to correct the 
deficiencies of the gas dealers. Each in their 
own respective fields should first endeavor 
to institute reform in their own house. 
Codes of ethical conduct are in order. 

6. If competition is to be the norm for 
establishing a just price, the norm should 
apply to the wholesale price as well as to the 
retail price. If fair and just competition 
is to prevail, the practices of economic jungle 
warfare must be eliminated. Some form of 
what might be called built-in social control 
must be established to prevent these prac- 
tices which lead to cutthroat, jungle warfare 
competition. 

The only ones who can organize and exe. 
cute such a plan as a built-in social con- 
trol are the representatives of the producers 
and the representatives of the gasoline deal- 
ers, with as much aid and assistance from 
the public and public authority as may be 
needed. 

If either or both of the major participants 
in the distribution of gasoline are unwilling 
or unable to engage in mutual cooperative 
action to bring about a self-disciplinary solu- 
tion of the present problem, the right and 
duty falls upon the legislators, both Federal 
and State, to step into the picture and im- 
pose upon both parties the obligation of ful- 
filling their social responsibilities through a 
compliance with necessary legislation. 

Economic activity in industrial society is 
not some form of human life distinct, in- 
dependent of, divorced and separated from 
the overall social and civic life of the Nation. 
The producers of gasoline are entitled to an 
honest and an honorable profit—nothing 
more. The gas dealers have a right to a 
decent profit. The employees of both have 
a right to a living, saving wage in keeping 
with the standard of life of the American 
way. The motoring public has a right to gas- 
oline and motor services at a just price 
offered to them by honest dealers and repair- 
men in whom they can place their confi- 
dence. 

The motoring public, on the other hand, 
must be educated to the fact that they can- 
not have their cake and eat it. We cannot 
have unreasonably a price-war gas un- 
der present conditions, €xcept at the expense 
of justice to many gasoline dealers, their 
families, and their employees. The public 
has both the right and the duty to demand 
that all the facts of the present chaotic 
conditions be made known to them. The 
hidden causes of the price wars, whatever 
they may be and wheresoever they are in- 
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itiated and perpetuated, should be made 
known to the public. 

A just and honest price can be established 
by just and honest competition. It is in- 
cumbent upon the representatives of all 
concerned to make every effort that is 
humanly possible to establish such a norm. 
If through private initiative and effort it is 
found impossible for practical social justice 
to withstand the onslaught of corruption, 
it becomes the solemn obligation of public 
authority to regulate the industry in the 
most practical and reasonable manner pos- 
sible. An approximation to justice at least, 
can thus be achieved. Freedom is “the awe- 
some responsibility of doing what we 
ought—not what we please.” 


A Sa rer 
Poison Penwomen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a cam- 
paign based on misunderstandings, mis- 
conceptions, and plain fiction has been 
launched against H. R. 6376, the Alaska 
Mental Health Act. H. R. 6376 was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on January 18, 1956, and is now before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs for consideration. This 
act is humane. It is long overdue. It is 
in the public interest. Iam completley at 
a loss in attempting to fathom the 
reasons why certain individuals and cer- 
tain groups have now started a letter- 
writing campaign to many Members of 
Congress aimed most obviously at an at- 
tempt to defeat the act. I am sure that 
if the letter writers would consult facts, 
they would join with all others not only 
in hoping this act would become law but 
in working for its speedy passage and ap- 
proval. 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers have 
taken editorial note of this deplorable 
letter-writing campaign in an editorial 
which reads: 

POISON PENWOMEN 

Probably we should not be surprised at 
anything fanatics do, but it is hard to imag- 
ine any group of Americans attempting 
through scurrilous literature to hold back 
the progress of Alaska, our great and vital 
northern Territory. 

Yet newspapers and public officials all over 
the land are being deluged with a crude cir- 
cular denouncing the bill now pending in 
Congress to authorize the building of a men- 
tal hospital in Alaska. 

Some of the circulars are stamped “Cali- 
fornia State Chapter, Minute Women of the 
U. S. A.” with a Los Angeles post Office box. 
Others bear no identification. 

The authors seek to give the impression 
that the allocation of a million acres of 
land for support of the proposed Alaska hos- 
pital means the institution will be propor- 
tionately large. It also is contended ridic- 
ulously that the provision for reciprocal 
agreements between Alaska and the 48 States 
means that any State governor can order 
sent to this “Siberian” establishment any- 
one he considers insane. 

Actually it always has been the practice 
in the Western States to set aside sections 
of public lands, the income from which can 
be used for the support of the schools and 
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other State institutions. It is especially 
logical in the case of Alaska, with its vast 
land area. 

Likewise, reciprocal agreements among 
States for the care of citizens who become 
insane while away from home are common. 
place, and Alaska’s large number of visitors 
and seasonal workers make such an arrange- 
ment logical. 

This bill is supported by the Eisenhower 
administration and by leaders of both parties 
in Congress, as well as by virtually every 
organization which is concerned with 
Alaska’s prograss. It has passed the House 
and now is pending in the Senate. 

It would give Alaska, which has no mental 
hospital now, an institution similar to those 
in States with like populations and needs, 
It is difficult to understand how anyone who 
knows the facts could oppose it. 





Eisenhower Facing Both Ways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Ré&corp, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an article from the February 
13 issue of Newsweek entitled ‘Facing 
Both Ways.” 

The article follows: 

Facinc BotH Ways 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


Like his budget message, President Eisen- 
hower’s Economic Report seems to preach 
two mutually contradictory philosophies at 
the same time. It pays lipservice to Gov- 
ernment economy and free enterprise, and 
ends with scores of recommendations for in- 
creased spending and more governmental 
controls. 

It is perhaps forgivable, especially in an 
election year, that the administration should 
congratulate itself on the astonishing eco- 
nomic record of 1955, and imply that the 
result came about because, as Franklin 
Roosevelt once boasted, “we planned it that 
way.” “Full employment, rising incomes, 
and a stable dollar have been cherished goals 
of our society. The practical attainment of 
these ideals during 1955 was the year’s great 
economic achievement.” 

But what caused this result? The report 
begins, modestly enough, by admitting that 
“lasting prosperity of the Nation depends 
far more on what individuals do for them- 
selves than on what the Federal Government 
does or can do for them.” It adds: ‘Today 
we believe as strongly in economic progress 
through free and competitive enterprise as 
our fathers did, and we resent, as they did, 
any unnecessary intrusion of Government 
into private affairs.’ Then a qualification 
is added which, as it turns out, practically 
nullifies this statement: ‘But we have also 
come to believe that progress need not pro- 
ceed as irregularly as in the past and that 
the Federal Government has the capacity to 
moderate economic fluctuations without be- 
coming a dominant factor in our economy.” 

Under the multitude of measures the re- 
port proposes, however, the Federal Govern- 
ment would obviously become the dominant 
factor in our economy. For the President 
and his economic advisers are now appar- 
ently convinced that ‘‘wise and timely actions 
by the Government” and “soundly conceived 
and well-timed governmental policies” can 
smooth everything out, give us exactly the 
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right rate of growth, and “prevent a minor 
contraction from turning into a spiraling 
depression.” In order to do this, it seems 
that some 53 new laws or policies on the part 
of the Federal Government would be re- 
quired. Most of these would greatly increase 
Federal powers. They imply interventions 
in the private economy at a thousand points 
and a constant stream of Government sub- 
sidies and handouts. 

Moreover, even the specific governmental 
policies proposed contradict each other. This 
is most clearly brought out in the recom- 
mendations for credit controls. The Federal 
Government should be empowered to set 
“minimum down payments and maximum 
maturities on installment credit,’ because 
installment credit sometimes accentuates 
swings in the buying of automohiles, furni- 
ture, television sets, and other consumer 
durables, thereby exposing the rest of the 
economy to the hazards of widened fluctua- 
tions. 

But the same Government that fears the 
too-rapid growth of installment credit, even 
when financed by private lenders at their 
own risk, has promoted an enormous housing 
boom by itself guaranteeing mortgages on 
shoestring margins that make the install- 
ment-credit terms on automobiles or tele- 
vision sets look like the acme of con- 
servatism. It has forced Americans who 
want to invest in American corporations to 
pay down 70 percent of the purchase price, 
while it uses the taxpayers’ resources to en- 
courage other Americans to buy houses for 
7,5, 2, or 0 percent of the purchase price. 

The Federal Reserve authorities, bluntly, 
have not had the courage to exercise a suf- 
ficiently firm control over the total volume 
of bank credit. They have kept down inter- 
est rates below the leveis to which they 
would otherwise have gone. It is this that 
has encouraged and made possible the huge 
growth in consumer credit. It is futile eco- 
nomically, and dangerous politically, to give 
governmental authorities the right to in- 
crease the total supply of credit to make it 
cheaper and easier, and then to ration the 
oversupply by stepping in to say who shall 
and shall not have credit and on what terms. 
This substitutes bureaucratic judgment and 
favoritism for the judgment of the market 
place. 





Tribute to a Great American 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of New York. My. 
Speaker, I would like to pay tribute to 
my former chairman. dear friend, and 
colleague, CHAUNCEY REED. 

It was with deep sorrow and saddened 
heart that I learned the news of his 
passing. To have had the privilege of 
knowing and working with such a great 
chairman, able lawyer, true and devoted 
friend, and sagacious legislator is one of 
the pleasures I have received through 
being a Member of this great body. 

Those of us who served with him on 
the Judiciary Committee respected his 
wisdom, sincerity, integrity, and con- 
Scientious devotion to the responsibilities 
and tasks that confronted us. CHAUNCEY 
REED's untiring efforts and true and loyal 
dedication to principle rose far beyond 
the ordinary line of duty. His service to 
his district, State, and country was out- 
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standing. I shall always cherish my 
friendship with such a distinguished 
American. 

My heartfelt sympathy goes to Mrs. 
Reed and his family in their bereave- 
ment. 





Arab-Israel War Peril: Russians Gain 
Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Myr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled ‘“Arab-Israel War Peril: Rus- 
sians Gain Influence,” written by John 
Cowles, president of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune. 

I have not always found myself in 
agreement with Mr. Cowles, and on 
many questions he and I have had a 
friendly agreement to disagree. For 
some time, however, Mr. Cowles has been 
making acute observations on the defi- 
ciencies in our foreign policy, and sug- 
gesting constructive alternatives. He 
has just returned from Asia and has 
written an eight-point summary of his 
observations and proposals. This is a 
succinct and significant statement, to 
which I wholeheartedly subscribe. I 
commend it to the attention of the Sen- 
ate and the American people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ARAB-ISRAFL WAR PERIL; RUSSIANS GAIN 

INFLUENCE 
(By John Cowles) 

After a month of concentrated quéstion- 
asking and observation in South Asia and 
the Middle East, I am convinced most 
Americans are unaware of the gravity of cur- 
rent developments in that part of the world. 

First. The Israeli-Arab situation is immi- 
nently critical. If war breaks out—and some 
responsible, informed authorities believe 
there is a 50-50 chance of that happening 
within 90 days—no one can foretell where 
it might spread. 

If such a war is not averted, most of the 
Middle East might quickly be lost to the free 
world. Even if such a conflict did not rapidly 
develop into world war III, as it might, the 
loss to Great Britain of its Middle East oil 
reserves, if that happened, would be a 
catastrophe of incalculable dimensions 

Not only would the Communist world's 
war-making potential be enormously in- 
creased, but economically Great Britain 
would be reduced to the position of a 
second-rate power. 

If an Israeli-Arab conflict is to be avoided, 
real concessions will have to be made by 
both sides. Since the Arabs will not nego- 
tiate’ directly with the Israelis, either the 
United States or Britain, or both, must act 
promptly as go-between. 

No matter how sympathetic most Ameri- 
cans are With Israel, we must realize that all 
justice is not on one side. Moreover, not 
only Israel but conceivably the whole free 
world might face disaster if a setulement 
which can only be atained through mutual 
compromise, is not speedily reached. 
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Second. The Bulganin-Khrushchev tour of 
India, Burma, and Afghanistan was a major 
success for the Russians. The Communists 
are clearly gaining throughout much of Asia. 
Communist propaganda is diobolically clever 
and effective. Unless the United States 
adopts a much more imaginative and under- 
standing psychological aproach toward Asia, 
and enlarges the scope of its economic aid, 
the probability is that much, if not most of 
Asia, will gradually slip into the Communist 
orbit. 

Third. Most Americans have no compre- 
hension of the psychological importance 
throughout Asia of the phrase “western 
colonialism.” It is of supreme importance 
that the American Government try in every 
possible way to dissociate itself from all 
aspects of colonialism. 

For example, official statements that can 
be interpreted, no matter how erroneously, as 
implying American approval of continued 
Portuguese occunation of Goa and other en- 
claves on the Indian subcontinent do the free 
world incalculable harm. 

Fourth. Our paramount concern in Asia 
should be to try to prevent the presently 
neutral or uncommitted nations from slip- 
ping into the Communist orbit. India, with 
its 370 million people, is overwhelmingly the 
most important country in this category and 
Nehru the most influential Asian leader. 

Nehru believes deeply in the principles of 
democracy. He is sincerely convinced that 
the course he is following is the most likely 
way of averting world war III. 

Americans who criticize Nehru for being 
a Socialist and for not giving at least lip 
service to the American principles of free 
enterprise overlook the stark fact that the 
average Indian has an income of only about 
$55 a year. 

India must be developed industrially but 
there are no pools of private savings, as there 
are in the United States. for this purpose. 
The Indian Government must therefore 
either get foreign loans or go totalitarian, 
as Russia and China have done, and depress 
an already unbelievably low standard of liv- 
ing, to extract from its miserable people the 
funds necessary for national development 

In my opinion, the United States in the 
interests of its own national security, cannot 
afford not to give India substantial financial 
Bid. 

I favor our giving India a line of credit of 
& billion doilars, payable at the rate of about 
#200 million annually, to help India with its 
new 5-year plan. Withdrawals on this loan 
should be made with the approval of the 
American ambassador as the 5-year plan 
progressed. 

The granting of such a loan would not 
course guarantee that India might not slip 
into the Communist orbit, but it 
greatly reduce that likelihood. 

In proposing such a loan, we should neither 
ask for nor expect any shift in India’s present 
political alinement of neutrality. We should 
make the loan for two reasons: 

Because of a sincere desire to try to help 
India develop itself and raise the almost in- 
credibly low standard of living of its people 
without India being forced to abandon demo- 
‘ratic processes to accomplish it. 


would 








Because our own national security w 
be gravely jeopardized if India were forced 
into the totalitarian orbit in order to satisfy 
the material aspirations of its people. 


Fifth. We should put less emphasis on our 
military pacts in Asia. Certainly we 
continue to supply arms to those friend 
nations desiring and needing them to prevent 
possible Communist infiltration and sub- 


version. 





Some of our Asian military pacts, how- 
ever, Wholly in addition to providing effective 


propaganda material for the Communists, 


are causing discord in two other ways. On 
he one hand, the recipient nation doesn't get 
e amount ol military equipment il, per- 
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haps naively, assumed it would get; on the 
other hand, a neighboring nation frequently 
fears that the arms that we have provided 
may be used against it. 

In addition, there is ground for the belief 
that some of our military pacts with Asian 
countries may have tended to induce the 
recipient nation to use a larger proportion 
of its own national income and manpower on 
its armed forces than it can afford. 

If the recipient nation is thus economi- 
cally weakened, its government may be more 
susceptible to being overthrown than would 
have been the case had we given it a smaller 
amount of military aid. 

Sixth:. Some Congressmen have expressed 
the view that our foreign economic aid 
should be greatly reduced or eliminated. 

Unless we are willing to reconcile ourselves 
to letting all Asia slide under Communist 
rule, which to me would be sheer insanity, 
we should recognize that our foreign eco- 
nomic aid is going to cost us large amounts 
for many years to come. I am not suggest- 
ing billions more than the present level, but 

aps a few hundred million more for eco- 
Possibly such an increase can 
y offset by reduced foreign military 


While we should plan our overall economic 
aid on a long-term basis, the bulk of it 
should not be earmarked for specific coun- 
tries in specific amounts at specific times, 
so that those recipient nations get the feel- 
ing that they have a right to it regardless of 
their own government's actions. 

Perhaps half of our total economic aid ap- 
propriations should be given to the Presi- 
dent to spend where, when, and how he 
thinks wisest. Our ambassadors would then 
have authority to increase, reduce, delay, or 
withhold aid depending on how effectively 
the recipient government was making use 
of the aid, and whether the recipient gov- 
ernment was genuinely endeavoring to do 
the things it might have committed itself to 
do, such as tighten tax collections, eliminate 
graft in connection with the distribution of 
our aid, reduce fiscal deficits, carry out 
agreed-upon land-reform programs, etc. 

Our foreign-aid dollars could be far more 
effectively and productively spent on such a 
fiexible basis, and in addition the President 
would have the greatly needed authority to 
divert dollars from one country to another 
as relative needs changed. 

Seventh. The American people should 
realize that an overwhelming proportion of 
the Asian countries, including even those 
like Pakistan with which we have military 
pacts, want Red China admitted to the 
United Nations. Leaders throughout Asia 
say that since the Red government is se- 
curely in control of China’s 600 million 
people (one-fourth of the world’s popula- 
tion) and since Russia is accepted as a mem- 
ber of the U. N., they can see no valid reason 
why Red China should not also be seated. 

Some argue that if Red China is seated in 
the U. N., Peiping might become more rea- 
sonable. Some argue that if Red China 
were made a member of the U. N., that 
would tend to increase the likelihood of 
China and Russia taking divergent lines on 
some matters of foreign policy. 

Some definitely Asian 
leaders even express the view that the ad- 
mission of Red China to the U. N. would 
tend to accelerate the po ility of an even- 
tual split between China and Russia. 

Asians who argue for Red China’s admis- 
sion to th . largely agree that it would 
be proper to continue Nationalist China's 

membership in the U.N. as an 

n Several Asian leaders 

me emphatically, however, that Red 

a@ would not publicly accept this as “a 

. that if the Nationalist Chi- 
from Quemoy and Matsu, 


dent nation. 


ane 


nitinr 


but 


withdrew 
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they doubted that Red China would go to 
war with the United States in order to try 
to regain Formosa. 

Americans should realize that within a 
year the pressure for Red China’s seating in 
the U. N. will probably become so over- 
whelming that only a United States veto, if 
a veto is legally appropriate in such a pro- 
ceeding, could prevent it. 

Eighth: The American people should 
realize that historians a century hence, if 
there are historians then, will probably re- 
cord that a new chapter in the conflict be- 
tween the Communist and free worlds began 
n the year 1956. 

The hundreds of millions of uncommitted 
peoples of South Asia and Africa, plus many 
in Latin America, have become determined 
to develop their natural resources and in- 
dustrialize their economies in an effort to 
raise their standards of living. 

The Russians are encouraging them, and 
Offering help. Perhaps the Russians will 
not deliver on their promises, but it would 
be folly for us to risk our own future secu- 
rity in certain of the strategically critical 
areas of the world on the assumption that 
the Russians will not deliver. 

Unless the United States demonstrates its 
genuine interest in helping these under- 
developed nations, and is able to devise 
mechanisms for accomplishing it, probably 
the governments in most of those areas will 
ultimately tend to follow the Russian 
method. 

Russia proved during the twenties and 
thirties that a backward, illiterate, under- 
developed country could successfully force 
industrialization. Ruthless repression was 
required, and savings were forced from a peo- 
ple with an already extremely low living 
standard, but the goal of industrialization 
was achieved. China is apparently moving 
along this same path. 

Now for the first time in human history it 
is at least theoretically possible to abolish 
poverty throughout the globe, and in the 
space of only a couple of generations. 

Whether the people of the United States 
will come to appreciate quickly enough 
what is now happening in the underdevel- 
oped areas of the world, or whether we will 
wait passively until the backward countries 
begin to accept Moscow’s political and eco- 
nomic philosophies as their model, is the 
overriding political question of the period 
immediately ahead. Compared with it, most 
of our other problems shrink into insignifi- 
cance. 

Many Americans have exaggerated ideas of 
what we are now spending for foreign eco- 
nomic aid. The bulk of our foreign aid is 
for military purposes. Most of what we are 
currently paying out under the name of 
economic aid is going to Formosa, South Ko- 
rea, South Indochina, and other areas di- 
rectly affected by military operations, or for 
the direct or indirect support of military 
forces. Only a tiny fraction of the funds of 
the international cooperation administered 
(formerly called the foreign operations ad- 
ministration; previously to that called point 
4 or the ECA or the Marshall plan) are going 
to the economic development of militarily 
uncommitted nations, even though these 
areas may be of great strategic importance. 

It is not necessary for us to spend addi- 
tional billions for foreign economic aid; but 
a very few hundred additional millions, plus 
some changes in our methods and psycholog- 
ical approach, might make a decisive differ- 
ence. 

While nothing should deter us from accel- 
erating development of our military 
strength and intensifying the scientific re- 
search on which our national security may 
depend, military weapons alone in the period 
ahead may well prove insufficient to insure 
the permanent maintenance of our freedom. 


the 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to direct the attention of our colleagues 
to the following column written by 
Yeshayahu Dan in the January 13, 1956, 
issue of Israel Speaks. 

It carefully reports excerpts from the 
remarks of the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister, made before the Israeli 
Knesset—Parliament, 

KNESSET BACKS GOVERNMENT ON PEACE 

(By Yeshayahu Dan) 

“The maintenance of peace is preferable 
even to victory in war. We know that any 
war, even one in which we gain the upper 
hand, involves ruin and destruction for both 
parties and intensifies hatred between na- 
tions. We know that after our victory in one 
war a second round is possible, and after our 
victory in a second round, a third round may 
come, and there is no end to the business.” 

These sentences, spoken by Prime Minister 
and Minister of Defense David Ben Gurion at 
the opening of one of the longest foreign af- 
fairs and security debates, held in tlie Knes- 
set last week, summed up the decisive an- 
swer given to the principal opposition de- 
mand for partial or full preventive war—in 
one form or another. 

In fact, it decided the major issue by the 
speakers. Manachem Beigin for Herut and 
Peretz Bernstein for the General Zionists 
(Beigin had recently thrown out a suggestion 
for merger between these two groups) in fact 
claimed that the issue was not between war 
and peace to be decided on by the Knesset. 
According to them, the war unleashed by the 
Arabs on May 15, 1948 had never come to & 
stop. 

NO BASIC DISAGREEMENT 


About the basic facts there was no argu- 
ment. All speakers stressed the Arab guer- 
rilla warfare being waged against Israel (it 
claimed no less than 884 Israel casualties in 
killed and wounded in the last 5 years); 
dwelt on the Arab boycott and blockade; 
mentioned the many evasions of the armis- 
tice agreements by the Arab countries; de- 
scribed the manifestly warlike intentions of 
most of the Arab rulers and in particular 
those of the Egyptian dictator. 

The speakers therefore urged the House 
not to wait until Egypt will have absorbed 
the vast quantities of new arms supplied to 
her in order to strike at Israel, but take the 
initiative into our hands now. They claimed 
that the validity of their approach had been 
confirmed by what had happened since the 
Czech-Egyptian arms deal, for the chances 
of obtaining the defensive arms desired by 
Israel had never been great and had recently 
even decreased. 

This approach was also echoed, though not 
quite fully supported, by youthful Yigal 
Alon, of Achdut Avoda—a coalition partner— 
one of Israel’s most famed commanders in 
the War of Liberation. ‘The problem is not 
how to prevent a war in the future but how 
to put an end to the one going on now,” was 
he way he put it. 

MAPAM VIEWPOINT 


The most forceful answer given during 
the debate was that of another left-wing 
speaker, Yaakov Hazan, of Mapam. “You 
say the (Arab) war against us has already 
lasted for 7 years,” he asserted. “Yet, another 
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7 years like these and we shall have more 
than 2 million Jews in this country; hun- 
dreds of additional villages will have been 
established; the Negev will be settled, the 
Jordan will flow southward, our security will 
have increased.” This admittedly precarious 
neace had therefore to be saved at all costs 
and ail efforts should be directed toward 
that goal. 

The central points in the debate were made 
by the two Government speakers, the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The major points from these two speeches 
(together they lasted well over 2 hours) 


were these: 


Ben Gurion: 
“There is one certain method which can 


prevent war in the Middle East * * * the 
speedy supply of defensive arms to Israel.” 
For “we are faced with a serious explosion, 
the results and development of which are 
difficult to foresee either for the Middle East 
or for the whole world. The responsibility 
for this explosion will fall not only on the 
Egyptian military junta, but on all the coun- 
tries that unceasingly supply offensive arms 
to Egypt and deny defensive arms to Israel.” 
Yet “war against us is not unavoidable and 
predestined. * * * All the members of the 
Cabinet, without exception, are firmly op- 
posed to a war to be initiated by us.” 


OBLIGATION ON BOTH SIDES 


In the face of constant guerrilla warfare 
against Israel, “the Government showed 
great forbearance. It is ready now, as in the 
past, to observe faithfully ali provisions of 
the armistice agreements * * * but this ob- 
ligation is equally binding on the other side. 
An agreement which the other side violates 
will not be binding on us either. If the armi- 
stice lines are opened to saboteurs and mur- 
derers from the other side of the border, 
they cannot be closed again for defenders. 

“The situation of the State of Israel is 
unique and I know of no country in the 
world which, in nominally normal times, is 
subjected to such constant security dangers 
as the State of Israel. This uniqueness 
also makes it difficult for Israel’s friends in 
the world to understand our peculiar situa- 
tion and the ways of self-defense imposed on 
us by the attacks of our neighbors. * * * 
I know that no British or Soviet or American 
ruler would tolerate planned and continuous 
murder of his citizens by gangs organized 
by a neighboring Government for purposes 
of sabotage, assassination, and frontier vio- 
lations, 

“War is not inevitable, and if we obtain 
arms—arms of the necessary quality—it is 
almost certain that our neighbors will not 
Care to attack us * * * but whether we get 
the arms or not we have to be prepared at 
home. We have to establish a regime of mass 
voluntary effort * * * a minimum of 50 
million pounds should be realized for the 
defense fund * * * shelters have to be built 
all over the country. * * * We shall have 
to impose on our young generation an addi- 
tional year of service over and above their 
present military service.” 

SHARETT ADDRESS 
Affairs, Moshe 
, concentrated on problems of foreign 
policy, The highlights of his address were 


sdarett 


“The Government has made a concentrated 
effort to make public opinion in the world 
aware and fearful of the danger which 
threatens the security of Israel. Our cause 
has aroused a powerful response from friend- 
ly public opinion all over the world. 

“We regard the Soviet Union as the factor 
primarily responsible for the crisis which 
fas arisen. We tried to bring home to Mr. 
Molotov the responsibility which must fall 
on the Soviet Union. We have heard (from 
the First Secretary of the Russian Com- 
munist Party) a definition of the policy of 
srael has never before been uttered 
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by the official spokesman of a state main- 
taining normal relations with us.” Mr. 
Khrushchev had claimed that from the first 
days of Israel's existence it threatened its 
neighbors. Mr. Sharett quoted statements 
by Soviet representatives at the United Na- 
tions in 1948 when they castigated and criti- 
cized the Arab invasion of Israel, in order 
to refute the Soviet claims. 

“We are bound to * * * intensify our op- 
position to the arming of Arab countries as 
long as they maintain a state of war with us. 
* * * We have previously raised our voice 
against the Baghdad Pact and against the 
military ald agreement which the United 
States concluded with Iraq. We must warn 
today against a continuation of arms ship- 
ments to that country and against the at- 
tempt to include the Kingdom of Jordan in 
the Baghdad Pact. 

“Israel will conduct her campaign against 
10stile alliances—by political and not by 
military means. If a short time ago we 
acted against Syria, we did it in order to 
put an end to constant assaults on our secu- 
rity, on the integrity of our territory and 
on our freedom of action in it, and not for 
any other purpose. 

“‘MISLEADING FORMULA 


“The formula in currency today is one of 
mutual concessions. We have explained 
that this formula is liable to mislead, and 
to lend a semblance of equality where in 
fact it discriminates. The concession de- 
manded of the Arabs is renunciation of their 
demands. Of us the concession demanded 
is renunciation of what we possess. 

“The Jewish world should know (in spite 
of all difficulties and problems) that life in 
Israel continues normally—that it is possible 
and indeed a duty to visit Israel precisely at 
this hour and see her people prepared but 
calm, confident in their strength and working 
without cease for its consolidation.” 

Not less than 10 hours had been allocated 
to the debate—one of the longest periods in 
the history of the Israel Parliament. Speaker 
after speaker who mounted the rostrum gave 
expression to the gravity of the hour. In 
the evaluation of the dangers facing Israel 
and the goal to be striven for—peace—almost 
complete unity was evident. Where views 
differed was on methods, but on pure show 
of hands and hearts the vast majority backed 
the government in its effort to maintain 
peace until the last possible moment. 





United Nations and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech I made before the Abra- 
ham Lincoln National Republican Club 
at Chicago, Il., on Saturday, February 
11, 1956: 

The very origin of the United Nations had 
a communistic coloring. Russia was very 
conspicuous in the organization of the pact, 
und a Russian and Alger Hiss were the main 
operators arranging the provisions of the 
Charter. Did Russia at that time have an 
idea of working for peace within the organi- 
zation she was foremost in organizing? I 
think the answer is “No.” As Russia is a 
follower of Karl Marx it might be advisable 
to examine his manifesto. One of the prin- 
ciples set forth is a directive to Communists 
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“to make any agreement with a capitalistic 
nation; keep the agreement as long as it 
benefits you; scrap it when it stands in your 
way in the complete destruction of capi- 
talism.” 

The aim and purpose of the Communists 
was then—when the United Nations was or- 
ganized—is now, and always will be to de- 
stroy capitalism anywhere and everywhere. 
We knew then, or our leaders ought to have 
known, that the Russian philosophy was 
clearly defined. 

In order to gain prestige themselves, in 
order to more easily follow their plan of de- 
struction they talked peace, yet while talk- 
ing it they were fomenting war. That peace 
talk finally got stale and the United States 
could see, if their leaders were not asleep, 
that while pretending peace they were actu- 
ally spreading a cold war as fast as possible. 

The Charter of the United Nations was ap- 
proved by the Senate with only two dis- 
senting votes and those were cast by mem- 
bers of the nonpartisan league which in 
World War I was branded as disloyal. If 
the vote to approve the charter came up 
today, Senator after Senator would reverse 
himself. The peace propaganda spread by 
the Russians was so strong in the United 
States at the time of the approval of the 
charter that Senators as well as educators, 
ministers, and other intellectuals were taken 
completely off guard and this dangerous 
document was ratified. 

What is the situation today? Both the 
United States and Russia sit side by side 
in the sessions of the United Nations, both 
pledged to obtain and preserve the peace of 
the world; both pledged to oppose aggres- 
sion anywhere and everywhere, yet in our 
efforts to stop wars, we find our friend in the 
United Nations, Russia, fomenting and aid- 
ing aggression. Count the money and lives 
we expended in Korea, and you can see the 
effect of this Russian support to aggression. 

The song of peace having faded, the Rus- 
sians now bring up another slogan, which 
may fool a lot of people right here in the 
United States. The slogan now is peaceful 
coexistence. In both of these propaganda 
efforts of Russia they have a tremendous ad- 
vantage over us, because we are asleep—right 
here from the Nation’s Capital, the stream 
of propaganda is continually going out, while 
we have no such privilege in Russia. How 
dumb we have been. We blurted right in . 
and recognized the Russian Government and 
thereby condoned the brutal destruction of 
property and lives of the people behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

There isn’t an American who would not 
do his utmost to bring relief to the people 
behind the Iron Curtain, but that cannot 
be done. We can’t arm them, we can't even 
feed them. We have attempted to arm dis- 
tressed nations, but in the end the engines 
of war have gone into the possession of the 
Communists. In Vietnam it took the Com- 
munists a month to haul home the enormous 
stocks of munitions which fell into their 
hands. In China, after the State Department 
deserted Chiang Kai-shek, the enormous 
stores in munitions, once intended for 
Chiang, went into the possession of the Reds 
of China. I would like to help the Polish 
people, the Czech people, the people of Lat- 
via, Estonia, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Hungarv, 
China, and all the others, but there is no 
way of doing it. We could, if we stopped 
long enough to think, do a lot for these 
people to preserve in them the spirit of lib- 
erty and freedom, and that would be 

First, withdraw recognition of this auto- 
cratic and despotic government and let the 
people in those countries Know that we do 
not condcne this ruthless government and 
do not put our stamp of approval on the 
summary executions of millions of people 
who show any disposition to rebel against 
this regime But when we sit here like 
scared children an@ approve of that kind of 
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government, the people who are oppressed 
must lose hope when this great freedom- 
loving Nation approves the daily torture 
method meted out to them by their con- 
querors. 

The second thing is get the Russians out 
of the United Nations or get out ourselves. 
Every move we have ever made to establish 
world peace has been vetoed by the Com- 
munists, when at the very moment their 
vetoes were cast, they were talking peace. 
How long it will take this country through 
its legal representatives to see the absolute 
impossibility of accomplishing world peace 
or any other peace—anywhere, at any time— 
remains to be seen, but for several years I 
have seen the impossibility of this and have 
said so, when only a handful of the Mem- 
bers of Congress agreed with me. 

I remember one day at lunch at the Re- 
publican table that I presented a resolution 
to the Members for their signature, opposing 
the United Nations as then constituted, and 
two signatures were all I could muster. Now 
there are 138 Members who are not afraid 
to oppose it. 

The United Nations project No. 1 is 
to settle matters in the area around Jerusa- 
lem, but what do we find? We find there 
the timberbox that is more than apt to bring 
about a major conflict. Russia, our buddy 
for peace, has rushed in and fomented war. 
There will be war there just as long as both 
sides are armed, and they are armed by 
members of the United Nations. This pre- 
sents a sorry spectacle of two of the great 
nations, sitting side by side in the councils 
of the United Nations—one trying to bring 
about peace and the other trying to foment 
war. What kind of membership is this that 
the United Nations seems so proud of? 

Turning now to the activities in the United 
States carried on by this Russian-inspired 
United Nations, we see a darker picture. 

This Nation does not need any lessons in 
the way of freedom should go and how far it 
must extend. For example, do we need to 
have to subscribe to a genocide law? Have 
we ever been guilty of race murder or de- 
struction? We have always respected mi- 
norities; we have always stood squarely for 
free speech, free religion and a free press. 
Why does this communistic United Nations 
have to redefine any of these cardinal prin- 
ciples of the Constitution? Yet that is ex- 
actly what this organization is striving for. 
First, free speech is well defined in the Con- 
stitution. Yet this organization insists on 
redefining our own Constitution. They say 
every person shall have the right to full free 
expression of mind, except as limited by law 
and except when it conflicts with the design 
of the United Nations to further world peace. 
Just as soon as we make exceptions, then 
free speech is no more; the same applies 
to free religion—the Russians would dearly 
love to destroy our belief in Jesus Christ and 
substitute for the Saviour Karl Marx, Lenin 
or Stalin. Doesn’t the first amendment to 
the Constitution allow us free and unlimited 
religion? Why do they seek to change it— 
who seeks to do it? The Communists, be- 
cause they are infidels, and in the past many 
religious organizations have let themselves 
be hoodwinked by this non-Christian band 
of assassins. 

Isn’t a free press protected under our Con- 
stitution? If it is, and it is, why change it 
to say that the United Nations shall be the 
judge of what we may publish? 

The worst part of the whole scheme to 
change our Constitution is the way citizens 
of this country are dealt with, should they be 
charged with violating the edicts of this 
organization. Their revision goes as far as 
to say that if any citizen makes any state- 
ment that hurts the feelings of any group 
or any member group, he has violated this 
Charter of the United Nations and can be 
made to stand trial. But where will he be 
tried? Will he be tried here in the United 
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States where he made the statement and be 
protected by our laws and the Constitu- 
tion? No, he will not. He will be tried 
wherever the United Nations says he must 
be tried. He can be hustled out of this 
country and tried in Russia if he has 
maligned the Russians. He will not have 
the protection of the laws or the Constitu- 
tion of his own country, but will be tried 
under such rules as the court of the United 
Nations promulgates. How do you free 
American citizens like this diabolical pro- 
gram? Yet that is exactly what this Geno- 
cide Convention of law will do if approved by 
the Senate and the President. 

There can be no question, whatever, that 
the avowed purpose of the United Nations is 
to build a world government and make each 
nation merely an integral and subordinate 
part of this government. The United States 
must, therefore, surrender its sovereignty as 
an independent and constitutional govern- 
ment in order to partake of the blessings of 
this communistic-designed world govern- 
ment. Isn’t that what the Communists are 
working for? Can there be any mistake 
about it? They want world dominion, and if 
we ever project ourselves into such an organ- 
ization the job will be done. In this gov- 
ernment a world congress will be set up on 
the basis of population, and it is axiomatic 
that with Russia, and her allies, the majority 
of that world congress will be composed of 
representatives who are opposed to our 
form of government. This is incontroverti- 
bly true if Red China is ever permitted a 
membership in the United Nations. 

This, therefore, being the purpose of the 
United Nations, let us see what means its 
advocates propose to use in order to build 
this world government. Most of the pro- 
ponents are educated people—some of them 
among the most highly educated people in 
the country. They are fully aware that the 
vast majority of the people here love their 
country and would give their lives, as many 
have in the past, to preserve it. They know 
that we have great admiration for our great 
statesmen of the past, as is demonstrated 
annually by the celebrations of the birth- 
days of some of our great men like Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Lincoln. They know 
how the children of the United States revere 
the builders of this great Nation. 

Knowing this, they are smart enough to 
know that the place to start to undermine 
this loyalty to our institutions is among 
the schoolchildren of the United States. 
The agency of the United Nations which is to 
be used to eradicate this loyalty and patriot- 
ism for our Government is called UNESCO— 
spelled out it means the United Nations 
Educational and Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 

Teachers of UNESCO—at least a lot of 
them—have been educated at Columbia Uni- 
versity to teach our children that loyalty 
and patriotic feeling for one nation is wrong 
and will be an impediment to loyalty and 
devotion to a world government. They pro- 
pose to the children that they should devote 
their loyalty not to the United States, but to 
this super world government. Washington's 
Birthday is not to be celebrated, but in place 
of any reference to Washington the time is 
to be used to advance the cause of a world 
government. These proponents feel if they 
can successfully indoctrinate the youth of 
the land, that the rest of the battle can be 
won easily. 

The unfolding of the purposes and objec- 
tives of the United Nations is now s0 ob- 
vious—that the building of a world govern- 
ment is their goal—that the citizens of 
America ought to see that in the end the 
sovereignty of the United States and the 
Constitution of the United States is de- 
stroyed. 

If world peace is the purpose of the United 
Nations, why is it that this organization 
wishes to busy itself with repealing our laws 
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and our Constitution? Why do they single 
out the United States as the victim of their 
destruction? The people have made our laws 
and our Constitution, and nowhere else on 
the surface of the globe have any people 
made greater progress under their own laws 
or Constitution. 

The Fujii case in California is directly in 
point. There an attempt was made to set 
aside and repeal the laws of the State of 
California in regard to Japanese aliens own. 
ing property. To the astonishment of 
Americans the lower court did set aside the 
California statutes, in this regard, under the 
authority which the court found in the 
Charter of the United Nations. Fortunately 
for this country that decision was reversed, 
but it was not the fault of the United Na. 
tions that this decision was not upheld. 

A more striking case was the Steel Seizure 
case before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In that case the question before the 
Court was: Did the President have the con- 
stitutional power to seize the steel industry? 
The case was argued precisely on that ground, 

None of the judges could find any provision 
in the Constitution of the United States for 
such a seizure. If the steel industry could 
be seized, all other forms of business could 
be seized by a President, including the farm- 
ing and livestock industry. It therefore ap- 
peared that the case must be decided in 
favor of the steel companies. But much was 
to happen, and what happened was the most 
far-reaching decision ever handed down by 
the Court in its history. The Chief Justice 
in his opinion admitted that there was no 
provision in the Constitution authorizing 
this seizure, but listen. He produced the 
Charter of the United Nations as his author- 
ity and decided in favor of the seizure. 

Fortunately for the life of this Nation, 5 
Judges of the Court upheld the Constitution, 
3 put the Charter of the United Nations su- 
perior to the Constitution, and 1 Judge took 
no part. 

Suppose, for example, that if the majority 
of the Court had sustained the views of the 
Chief Justice, where would our Constitution 
have been? It would have been a dead in- 
strument, superseded by the Charter of the 
United Nations. Some people do not believe 
that God Almighty has anything to do with 
what happens to this Government, but I do 
believe it. In all our history there seems to 
be a power, which we cannot see, that guides 
the destiny of this great Government. In 
this case the majority of the Supreme Court 
rose to the importance of the occasion and 
sustained the Constitution of the United 
States. Doesn’t this action and the attempt 
to abrogate the Constitution in the highest 
court of the land lead the people of this 
country to take a new look att his insidious 
attempt to destroy our Government? We 
never in our history came as close to the de- 
struction of the Constitution as we did in 
this case. 

I do not believe that the people of the 
United States are ready and willing to aban- 
don a government that guaranties life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness and the 
protection of all citizens for a communisti¢ 
inspired world government. 

The fight is still on, and I want to do my 
humble part to preserve the greatest Govern- 
ment on earth. 

Speaking before a club that bears his 
name, and in a State that gave this Nation 
and the world Abraham Lincoln, one of the 
greatest leaders in liberty and freedom in the 
entire history of the world, I feel we can well 
pause to hear his words uttered during the 
throes of a civil war then ranging on this 
continent: 

“It is for us the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us here to be dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honored dead we take in- 
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creased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain—that this Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom—and that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shail not perish 
from the earth.” 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
yuary 7, 1949, I introduced a soil con- 
servation bill, H. R. 2368, and on March 
93, 1949, I received unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECc- 
orp of that day, a copy of my bill and an 
analysis explaining quite in full the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

I have good reason to believe that my 
bill, H. R. 2368, was the first soil bank— 
soil conservation bill to be introduced in 
Congress. But up until a few months 
ago, no Secretary of Agriculture, nor 
Congress, nor any farm organization 
seemed interested in such a bill. How- 
ever, I am pleased to say that, some of 
the top officials of the Department of 
Agriculture now in power have for some 
time taken a keen interest in the provi- 
sions of H. R. 2368. 

Mr. Speaker, had H. R. 2368 been made 
the law of the land soon after I intro- 
duced it, I am very certain the farm 
problem as it now exists would not have 
developed. I am gratified to see that, 
the agriculture bill which was recently 
adopted by the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee corresponds in many of its pro- 
visions with the provisions of H. R. 2368, 
but apparently in greatly expanded form, 
which I presume is necessary at this late 
date in order to hasten its effectiveness. 

My purpose in having my bill and 
analysis of it again printed in the REcorpD 
at this time is, in the hope that the read- 
ing of same by Members of the Senate 
and by the Members of Senate and the 
House conferees, it will be helpful to 
them in writing a good farm bill which 
is so desperately needed now. I had, of 
course, hoped that the House Commit- 
tee for Agriculture had seen fit during 
the past 40 days to hold extensive hear- 
ings, so I and many, many others could 
have been heard on this all important 
legislation, but such was not the case, 
hence all a House Member can do is to do 
as I have here done and then vote on the 
bill as it comes out of conference to the 
House. 

My bill and analysis follows: 

H. R. 2368 
A bill to provide for establishment of a soil- 
and water-conservation policy, the coordi- 
nation of soil- and water-conservation ac- 
tivities of the Department of Agriculture, 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

‘ited as the Soil Conservation Act of 1949. 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) That it is hereby recognized 

the lack of a sound national soil- and 
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water-conservation policy as a foundation for 
other agricultural programs; the wastage of 
soil and moisture resources on farm, graz- 
ing, and woodland of the Nation, resulting 
trom soil erosion; failure to maintain and 
improve soil fertility; improper lay-out for 
farm- and ranch-irrigation systems and use 
and management of irrigation water there- 
on; inadequate farm drainage; improper use 
of land; and, development of land unsuited 
for sustained agricuitural use, is a menace 
to the national welfare. 

And that it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to provide permanently 
for using the Nation’s land in accordance 
with its capabilities and the treating of it 
in accordance with its needs; for the con- 
trol and prevention of soil erosion; for the 
maintenance and improvement of soil fer- 
tility; for the conservation, proper use, and 
management of agricultural water resources; 
and for the sound development and use of 
agricultural land resources and thereby to 
preserve natural resources, control floods, 
prevent impairment of reservoirs, and main- 
tain the navigability of rivers and harbors, 
and protect public health, and public lands, 
and the Secretary of Agricuiture, from now 
on, shall coordinate all activities of the 
Department of Agriculture with relation to 
soil erosion; soil fertility maintenance and 
improvement; conservation, use, manage- 
ment, and disposal of farm and ranch wa- 
ters; development and changes in use of 
agricultural land; and shall recognize as 
basic the conservation of soil and water 
resources in the formulation of other agri- 
cultural programs, and in order to effec- 
tuate this policy is hereby authorized, from 
time to time— 

(1) to conduct surveys, investigations, and 
research, in cooperation with the State ex- 
periment stations, relating to the character 
of soil erosion, loss of soil fertility and pro- 
ductive capacity, water wastage, land misuse, 
and the preventive measures needed, to pub- 
lish the results of any such surveys, investi- 
gations, or research, and to disseminate in- 
formation concerning such methods; 


(2) to provide technical assistance to soil- 
conservation districts and other conservation 
districts deemed by the Secretary to be quali- 
fied in the preparation, carrying out, and 
maintenance of locally developed and adopted 
programs for soil and water conservation, 
preservation and improvement of soil fer- 
tility and sound land use on farms, ranches, 
and other land in such districts; for re- 
habilitation or construction of needed indi- 
vidual and group farm and ranch drainage 
and irrigation systems and in conserving, 
managing, and disposing of irrigation water 
in such districts; and for necessary guidance 
of a widespread application program of re- 
curring conservation practices requiring lit- 
tle or no on site (on farm or ranch) tech- 
nical assistance for those farmers and ranch- 
men not yet reached in the schedule for 
assistance in adopting a basic conservation 
farm or ranch plan or not desiring to par- 
ticipate in the comprehensive program in 
such districts; 

(3) to provide technical guidance, supple- 
menting the efforts of the State extension 
services, and the local, county, and State 
committees established pursuant to section 
8 (b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, to landowners 
and operators in those agricultural areas not 
included in soil conservation or other dis- 
tricts in the widespread application of re- 
curring conservation practices requiring Httle 
or no on site technical assistance. In addi- 
tion, technical assistance may be provided 
in these areas in the preparation of a limited 
number of basic conservation plans on farms 
or ranches for demonstration purposes; and 

(4) to complete, as rapidly as possible, a 
conservation survey of the Nation's farm and 
ranch lands; to analyze, publish, and distrib- 
ute the inyentory thus secured; to provide 
copies of land-use capability maps to land- 
owners and operators for their own units of 
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land and to assist them in interpreting and 
utilizing such maps; to survey and classify 
by capabilities for agricultural use the lands 
in existing, proposed, or potential argicul- 
tural development projects or the agricul- 
tural parts of multiple-purpose projects; to 
determine the suitability of such lands for 
sustained agricultural use; and to provide 
technical and other aids necessary to, or to 
clear, level, and otherwise develop project, 
woodland, cut-over, and other lands needed 
and suitable for agricultural use. 


ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 3. (a) In furtherance of the policy 
expressed in section 2 of this act, the Secre- 
tary is also authorized to cooperate or enter 
into agreements with, or to furnish financial 
or other assistance to, any agency, govern- 
mental or otherwise, or any person, subject 
to such conditions as he may deem appro- 
priate. Such assistance may include, but is 
not limited to, financial payments, conserva- 
tion materials, planting stock and seed, use 
of equipment, or other similar materials and 
aids: Provided, That in furnishing financial 
or other assistance authorized under this 
act to any person with respect to land situ- 
ated within a soijil-conservation or other con- 
servation district which meets the standards 
established by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
such assistance shall be made available only 
through, or in cooperation with, such dis- 
tricts. 

(b) In determining the nature and extent 
of the assistance to be furnished, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall take into con- 
sideration— 

(1) the recommendations of the governing 
bodies of soil-conservation or other cOnser- 
vation districts concerning the need for, and 
the capabilities of such districts to use effec- 
tively, the funds, materials, or equipment; 

(2) the urgency and extent of the need for 
such funds, materials, or equipment to pre- 
vent irreparable damage to agricultural land 
and water resources; and 

(3) the availability of technical assistance 
to assure the most effective use of such funds, 
materials, or equipment. 

PAYMENTS 


Sec. 4. (a) Any financial payment au- 
thorized to be made to any person under the 
provisions of this act shall be a Class A, B, 
or C payment and shall be made On such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary of 
Agriculture may prescribe except— 

(1) class A payments shall be made for 
conversion of land that has been for the 
previous two or more years in grain, row, and 
other soil-depleting crops to non-soil-deplet- 
ing uses such as meadow, hay, pasture, and 
woodland, in order to encourage livestock 
and forest production and prevent perma- 
nent loss to the productive capacity of the 
land. The first payment shall not exceed 
50 percent of the cost of converting the land 
to grass or trees, and payments may be made 
not more than five times thereafter at a rate 
of one-fifth of the original cost as determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on a generally 
fair and reasonable basis for continuing the 
land in nondepleting use. After June 30, 
1952, class A payments may be made only 
when such conversion of land ts initiated and 
carried out as a part of a complete farm or 
ranch conservation plan, and if such conver- 
sion of land is tnitiated and carried out on 
the basis of a cooperative agreement between 
a soil-conservation or other conservation dis- 
trict and the landowner or operator; 

(2) class B payments shall be made for 
practices and improvements of a permanent 
or semipermanent nature, such as terrace 
systems, drainage and irrigation installa- 
tions, farm ponds, range water-diversion sys- 
tems, and for other practices and improve- 
ments as may be required to prevent perma- 
nent loss to the productive capacity of the 
land. Such a payment shall not exceed 60 
percent of the cost of such practice or im- 
provement, as determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on a generally fair and rea- 
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sonable basis, and shall be made only once, 
After June 30, 1952, class B payments may 
be made only when such practice or im- 
provement is carried out as a part of a com- 
plete farm or ranch conservation plan, and if 
such practice or improvement is carried out 
on the basis of a cooperative agreement be- 
tween a soil-conservation or other conserva- 
tion district and the landowner or operator; 

(3) class C payments shall be made for 
recurring practices that will retard deple- 
tion of soil fertility, such as liming, fer- 
tilizing, grass seeding, crop rotation, cover 
cropping, mulching, and prevention of stub- 
ble burning. Such payments may be made 
annually and shall not exceed 50 percent of 
the cost of performing such practice, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Agriculture, on 
a generally fair and reasonable basis. 

(b) Classes A, B, and C payments shall be 
classified according to such areas and prac- 
tices as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
determine and announce for each fiscal year. 

(c) Classes A and B payments may be 
made to a landowner or operator only when 
the governing body of the conservation dis- 
trict has certified to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture through the local, county, and State 
committees established pursuant to section 
8 (b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, in accordance 
with certification standards prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture; that the work 
has been performed in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, except that prior 
to June 30, 1952, classes A and B payments 
may also be made to a landowner or oper- 
ator with respect to land not within the 
boundaries of a soil-conservation or other 
conservation district under such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may prescribe. 

(d) Class C payments may be made to a 
landowner or operator with respect to land 
within or without the boundaries of a soil- 
conservation or other conservation district 
when the local committee, established pur- 
suant to section 8 (b) of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, has certified, as specified in sub- 
section (c), that the work has been per- 
formed in accordance with subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section. 

(e) In making classes A, B, and C pay- 
ments the Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
insofar as practicable, utilize as his agents 
the local, county, and State committees es- 
tablished pursuant to section 8 (b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended. 

Sec. 5. The members of conservation dis- 
trict governing bodies shall not receive Fed- 
eral compensation for services rendered or 
reimbursement for expenses incurred under 
the terms of this act. This provision re- 
garding Federal compensation and expenses, 
however, does not preclude their being com- 
pensated for their services, travel, and other 
expenses by the State, county, or district. 

Sec. 6. (a) In furtherance of the policy ex- 
pressed in section 2 of this act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is also authorized— 

(1) to provide for the employment of, and 
with State extension services jointly to select, 
necessary personnel to assist locally with 
conservation education activities primarily 
(a) in the areas critically in need of conser- 
vation treatment not now in districts and 
(b) in supplementing the county extension 
staffs in soil-conservation and other districts 
in preparing the way for conservation, farm 
planning, and application action on the land; 

(2) to cooperate or enter into agreements 
with or to furnish financial or other aid to, 
any agency, governmental or otherwise, or 
any person subject to such conditions as he 
may deem necessary, for the purposes of 
this act; and 

(3) to acquire submarginal agricultural 
lands, or rights or interests therein, by pur- 
chase, gift, or otherwise, and to sell federally 
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owned lands suitable for agricultural use to 
neighboring landowners needing additional 
acreage to complete a sound farm unit, or 
in family-sized units to veterans and others 
desiring to engage in farming or ranching, 
using procedures consistent with title I of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, ap- 
proved July 22, 1937, whenever necessary for 
the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 7. The acts authorized in sections 2, 3, 
and 4 may be performed— 

(1) on lands owned or controlled by the 
United States or any of its agencies, with 
the cooperation of the agency having juris- 
diction thereof; and 

(2) on any other lands, upon obtaining 
proper consent or the necessary rights or in- 
terests in such lands. 

Sec. 8. As a condition to the extending of 
any benefits under this act to any lands not 
owned or controlled by the United States or 
any of its agencies, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may, insofar as he may deem necessary 
for the purposes of this act, require— 

(1) agreements or covenants as to the use 
of such lands; and 

(2) contributions in money, services, ma- 
terials, or otherwise, to any operations con- 
ferring such benefits. 

Sec. 9. For the purposes of this act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture may— 

(1) secure the cooperation of any govern- 
mental agency; 

(2) subject to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended, appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of such officers and employees as he may 
deem necessary; and any persons with tech- 
nical or practical knowledge may be em- 
ployed and compensated under this act on a 
basis to be determined by the Civil Service 
Commission; and 

(3) make expenditures for personal serv- 
ices and rent in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, for the purchase of lawbooks and 
books of reference, for printing and binding, 
for the purchase, operation, and maintenance 
of passenger-carrying vehicles, and perform 
such acts, and prescribe such regulations, 
as he may deem proper to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. 


Sec. 10. In recognition of (1) the necessity 
for technical assistance in determining and 
applying needed conservation practices and 
measures, and in assuring the effective use 
of such grants-in-aid as may be necessary to 
supplement the contributions of landowners 
and operators in establishing such conserva- 
tion practices and measures; (2) the impos- 
sibility of practically separating the respon- 
sibility for the conservation of water or the 
sound use of land from the responsibility for 
soil conservation and the prevention of soil 
erosion; (3) the desirability of having all 
technical action programs involving conser- 
vation, irrigation, drainage, water develop- 
ment, and flood control on farmlands, as 
well as the development of new agricultural 
lands, technically directed by one agency; 
and (4) the desirability of taking advantage 
of existing relationships and working ar- 
rangements already developed with conserva- 
tion districts organized under the laws of the 
respective States, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall utilize the agency known as the Soil 
Conservation Service in carrying out the 
powers conferred on him by sections 2, 3, and 
6 of this act and the local, county, and State 
committees established pursuant to section 
8 (b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, in carrying out 
the powers conferred on him by section 4 of 
this act, and in order that there may be 
proper coordination of the activities includ- 
ing grants-in-aid involving soil and water 
conservation, sound land development and 
use, drainage, irrigation, and other physical 
adjustments of farm and ranch lands, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to transfer to the Soil Conservation 
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Service such functions, funds, personnel, ang 
property of other agencies in the Department 
of Agriculture as he may from time to time 
determine necessary to avoid duplication, 
achieve economy, and carry out the spirit 
of this act. 

Sec. 11. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the purposes of this act 
such sums as Congress may from time to 
time determine to be necessary. And the 
Secretary is directed in presenting his first 
budget to Congress after the passage of this 
act to recommend a preliminary conservation 
timetable, based on currently available in- 
formation, as a guide to Congress in making 
appropriations. On completion and analysis 
of the conservation survey of the Nation's 
land, the Secretary shall revise and improve 
the conservation timetable and present it to 
Congress for use in determining annual 
appropriate needs. 


REMARKS OF HON. BEN F. JENSEN, OF Iowa, 
WEDNESDAY, MaRcH 23, 1949 


Mr. Speaker, on February 7, 1949, I intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives a soil 
conservation bill, H. R. 2368. 


ANALYSIS OF H. R. 2368 


This legislation provides a national land 
policy, and the legislative framework for the 
effective administration of a United States 
Department of Agriculture soil conservation 
program that will assist our farmers and 
ranchers to conserve and make proper use of 
their soil and water resources—and will get 
the job done in the shortest possible time. 

In addition, there are provisions which will 
help to correct the problem of surplus in cer- 
tain crops. Land-use-conversion payments 
will encourage farmers to use some of the 
land contributing to such surplus for the 
production of crops for which there is greater 
demand, such as grass for meat and dairy 
livestock and timber. When the proper and 
necessary changes in land use are made I 
am sure there will be no need for acreage 
allotments. In bringing about a balance in 
agriculture production the Government will 
be better enabled to support farm prices per- 
manently at a full 90 percent of parity. 

By using about $100 million annually of 
the funds now being used for soil conserva- 
tion payments, for land-use-conversion pay- 
ments, as provided in my bill, 24 million 
acres of land could be converted from soil- 
depleting crops to soil-conserving crops in 
the next 6 years. This would bring our 
food, feed, grain, fiber, and meat production 
into better balance, and greatly assist in 
flood prevention, and soil, woodland, and 
water conservation. 

Conservation payments and grants-in-aid 
are provided in such manner that the tax- 
payer can be assured that the Nation will 
receive a dollar’s worth of benefits in true, 
effective soil conservation for every dollar 
spent. Farmers receive more responsibility 
in administering their own national soil and 
water-conservation program. No new agen- 
cies are established. The Soil Conservation 
Service, Extension Service, and Production 
and Marketing Administration are each given 
more responsibility and without duplication. 

If H. R. 2368 becomes the law of the land 
it will begin to bring “‘soilicide” to an end, 
the crime too often committed against the 
priceless topsoil of Mother Earth. It will in- 
sure a more stable income for our farmers, 
which in turn will insure an adequate and 
stable income for workers, business, and in- 
dustry. It will be an effective program to 
help reduce price-depressing surpluses; in- 
crease the speed and quality of soil-conserva- 
tion work in the Nation, while strengthening 
the farmer-managed institutions engaged in 
such work; keep more rainfall on the land 
where it falls, and thus lower flood crests 
and reduce reservoir sedimentation; give bet- 
ter protection of our rich agricultural up- 
lands and bottom lands, human lives, live- 
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stock, and buildings; save the taxpayers’— 
your—money through a more efficient and 
effective farmer-managed water, woodland, 
and soil-conservation program; provide the 
jegislative and administrative framework to 
put our agricultural house in order—for any 
national or international emergency. 


National land policy 


A productive and prosperous agriculture is 
a must for the Nation’s prosperity. The 
wealth of our Nation is wholly dependent 
upon the productivity of our soil. As the 
topsoil is destroyed or weakened through 
erosion or overuse, the productive capacity 
of that land is lowered. Food costs rise 
and a lowered standard of living results. 
This legislation provides that we use our 
agricultural land within its capability for 
safe production, and that we treat each acre 
in accordance with its needs. 


National conservation 


Early completion of a nationwide survey 
of our farm, ranch, and woodlands to deter- 
mine the productive capacity and conserva- 
tion needs of each acre is provided. A land 
capability map shall then be made available 
to each landowner, showing how each acre 
should be used according to its capabilities 
for safe production. 

Conservation timetable 


A conservation timetable shall be devel- 
oped as a guide to the Nation in determin- 
ing the speed with which our farm, ranch, 
and woodlands should be treated to pre- 
vent further extensive damage. 


Sound farm units 


H. R. 2368 will assist landowners in ac- 
quiring acreage to complete a profitable farm, 
and thus reduce much land overuse result- 
ing from uneconomic-size units. 

Technical assistance 

Technical help for effecting proper land 
use and conservation treatment shall be 
made available to all farmers. Inside con- 
servation districts, technical help shall in- 
clude on-site assistance to plan and apply 
a properly coordinated conservation pro- 
gram. Until a district is organized, such 
help shall be limited to helping farmers 
carry out the more simple but effective 
conservation practices. 

Conservation payments 

To encourage proper use and conserva- 
tion of our agricultural resources, land use 
conversion, soil conserving, and soil building 
payments and grants-in-aid shall be made 
available. 

Class A: To avoid surpluses resulting from 
overuse of the land, payments shall be made 
to assist farmers in converting the use of 
land that has been for the previous 2 or 
more years in grain, row, and other soil- 
Gepleting crops. This will encourage a bal- 
anced production of food, feed, grains, and 
fiber. 

Class B: Payments shall be made to help 
farmers defray the cost of applying certain 
permanent or semipermanent soil and water 
conservation measures. Generally, such pay- 
mnent shall be made only once. 

Class C: As an added incentive to encour- 
age farmers to hold their topsoil through 
proper land use, and other soil and water 
conservation practices, class C payments may 
Iso be made annually for recurring prac- 
that will retard depletion of soil 
fertility. 

Local conservation districts and farmer 

committees 


survey 


tices 


This legislation recognizes that farmers 
themselves are best qualified to administer 
their own national conservation program on 

local and community level. Farmer-voted 


conservation districts organized under the 
laws of respective States and directed by 
their respective boards of soil-conservation 

immissioners and supervisors, and county 
conservation 


agricultural association, and 
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State production and marketing administra- 
tion committees shall be the principal farm- 
er-managed organizations through which the 
Government shall assist farmers with their 
soil and water conservation problems. 
Agencies to be used 

Primarily, three governmental agencies 
shall carry out the provisions of this act. 
Each is well schooled in the art of doing its 
part in soil and water conservation. 

Soil conservation service 

Because it is impractical to separate the 
technical, conservation payment, and grants- 
in-aid assistance in soil conservation, erosion 
control, drainage, irrigation, water-conserva- 
tion development, and flood prevention on 
farm and ranch land, the Soil Conservation 
Service shall be responsible for all such pro- 
visions of this act, except for the specific 
responsibilities of County Agricultural Con- 
servation Association and State Production 
Marketing Administration committees. 

Extension service 

This legislation provides for the needed 
personnel for county extension staffs for 
educational work in conservation districts 
and in areas critically in need of conserva- 
tion treatment not now in conservation dis- 
tricts. 

Production and marketing administration 


The County Agricultural Conservation As- 
sociation and State Production and Market- 
ing Administration committees shall be the 
agents of the Secretary of Agriculture in 
making all class A, B, and C conservation 
payments. 

Federal lands 

With cooperation of the agency having 
jurisdiction, all of the conservation survey, 
timetable, and technical assistance provi- 
sions of this act may be made available for 
the conservation of federally controlled 
lands. 

We must save the soil by which we live. 
Rich productive soil will insure the survival 
of America. 





Fluoridation of Drinking Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD, I include a copy 
of a letter addressed to the Honorable 
Robert F. Wagner, mayor of the city of 
New York, N. Y., by George L. Waldbctt, 
M. D., 2930 West Grand Boulevard, De- 
troit, Mich., commenting on the New 
York Health Commissioner’s report on 
fluoridation of drinking water. 

The letter follows: 

DETROIT, MICH., January 23, 1956 
The Honorable ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
Mayor of the City of New York, 
City Hall, New York, N.Y. 

DEAR Mr. WAGNER: Dr. B. J. Nesin has asked 
me to comment on Dr. Leona Baumgartner's 
Report to the Mayor on Fluoridation for New 
York City. 

As a physician I shall limit my remarks to 
the medical aspect of this project, namely, to 
the question of its safety. 

1. Why does this report fail to answer the 
points presented by Dr. F. B. Exner (1), Dr. 
C. G. Dobbs (2), and myself (3) on the in- 
adequacy of the four key studies which pur- 
port to prove the safety of fluoridation, 
namely, the Bartlett-Cameron Study (4), the 
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Paired Mortality Statistics (5), the McClure 
Studies (6), and the Kingston-Newburgh 
Study(7)? Why does the health commis- 
sioner thus evade the real issue and merely 
accept and enlarge upon the conclusions of 
these highly controversial statistics? 

2. Why does the report exclusively quote 
the highly biased public health literature 
which is favorable to fluoridation, whereas 
many important publications pertaining to 
harm from fluorides appear to be deliberately 
ignored? 

3. Why does the author base some of her 
conclusions on opinions such as those ex- 
pressed in the two exhibits and on endorse- 
ments by medical and lay organizations 
which have no scientific value? 

The following are specific examples in 
elaboration of the above points: 

There are at least twelve well-substan- 
tiated reports on fluorine poisoning from 
drinking water at concentrations from 1 to 
12 ppm by competent clinicians in the litera- 
ture. Such recent studies as those reported 
by Walters (8), Siddiqui (9), Frada and 
Mentesana (10) and Rao (11) present ex- 
haustive details on chronic fluorine poison- 
ing from drinking water. Since the daily 
dose of fluorine intake in food and water is 
considered safe by the Public Health Service 
is four glasses per day and many people drink 
many times that amount, it is inconceivable 
how such important data could have been 
omitted from this report. 

Well-substantiated data on death from 
chronic fluorine poisoning in animals and in 
humans as a result of industrial exposure 
has shown that this disease is a chronic 
wasting-away process, cachexia. (The 
French literature calls this disease fluorose 
eachectique.) The cause of death, there- 
fore, in cases who die from fluoridated drink- 
ing water is extremely difficult to diagnose. 
Dr. Baumgartner casually dismiss the case 
of the Texas soldier who died from drinking 
fluoridated water at near the so-called safe 
concentration! and completely ignores a 
similar fatal case from Argentina. In the 
latter, the report was made for the expressed 
purpose of alerting the Argentine govern- 
ment to this health hazard. Yet, Dr. Baum- 
vartner and her consultants attempt to dis- 
miss these cases as insignificant or as caused 
by something else. 

Instead of quoting the two publications 
(12, 13) in which I reported my first cases 
of poisoning from drinking artificially fluori- 
Gated water at 1 ppm, Dr. Baumgartner re- 
fers to another article of mine not pertain- 
ing to the medical aspect of fluoridation and, 
therefore, not even offered to a medical jour- 
nal for publication. 

In a new article which I am now prepar- 
ing on the basis of 55 cases, the proof of 
fiuorine poisoning from what is called a safe 
concentration is thoroughly established by 
careful evaluation of a clear-cut syndrome 
not known in any other disease, which is 
identical with that observed by other au- 
thors from poisoning at higher concentra- 
tions as well as poisoning in animals. It 
involves the same organs that are affected 
in acute fluorine poisoning. This proof does 
not rest, as she states, on the fact that the 
individual “has a stomach upset,” or that 
“the condition disappeared when the indi- 
vidual visited a nonfiuoridated area.” 

When Dr. Baumgartner states that “the 
rules of scientific investigation require that 
it be established that the condition could 
have arisen only because of the consumption 
of fluoridated water and that the relief was 
obtained by changing the water source 
alone”; this is precisely one of the methods, 


4Linsman, J. F., and McMurray, C. F.: Flu- 
oride Csteosclerosis from Drinking Water. 
Radiology 40: 474-84, 1943. (The misprint 


of 12 ppm was corrected to 1.2 ppm in Radi- 
ology 41: 497, 1943.) 
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among others, which I have employed to 
prove that this is fluorine poisoning. 

Increasing numbers of similar reports are 
now coming to light. During my visit to the 
naturally fluoridated town of Lubbock, Tex. 
(4.4 ppm), October 25, 1955, where I ad- 
dressed the staff of a hospital, a case of ad- 
vanced fluorine poisoning was presented by 
one of the staff physicians. The record and 
X-rays of an advanced incurable case were 
shown to me at a second hospital by another 
physician (names on request) which clearly 
fitted the description of my own Cases. 

Two highly significant publications have 
appeared recently. One deals with further 
elaboration of the Newburgh data (? 59-61) 
which is based on the premise that the early 
manifestations of fluorine poisoning are de- 
tectable in the urine by examining for albu- 
min, red cells, and casts. That this premise 
is fallacious is clearly established by the 
enclosed letter to the editor of the journal 
where the article was published. 

The other publication (14) pertains to the 
Bartlett-Cameron study in which damage to 
health was detected in a large percentage of 
the population (Bartlett with 8 parts per 
million, Cameron with 0.4 part per million 
of fluorides naturally). In this new report 
the claim is made that the 21 individuals 
who showed bone changes had no other 
symptoms of poisoning. This highly signifi- 
cant statement is not supported except by 
fragmentary data on only three cases. Even 
in these three cases, there is evidence to the 
contrary. For instance one of them had 
hearing defects which have recently been 
reemphasized as characteristic features of 
chronic fluorine poisoning from drinking 
fluoridated water by Siddiqui in the British 
Medical Journal, December 10, 1955. No 
other data whatsoever is presented on the 
other 20 cases. 

The most striking example of how Dr. 
Baumgartner has been misled by those whom. 
she consulted for information, is her refer- 
ence to the “theoretical claims of interfer- 
ence with many enzymes,” page 28. All 
scientists, as well as textbooks on the action 
of fluorides agree that such interference with 
enzymes is one of the principal characteris- 
tics of fluorine action. Voluminous data on 
this point is presented by the monumental 
work by the Danish scientists, Hans Borei 
(15) and by many other authors, none of 
whom are quoted in her report. 


On the other hand, for substantiation of 
her own statements, Dr. Baumgartner quotes 
one author whose writings cannot be con- 
sidered scientific (?63) and another (262) 
who fails to document his views in his 
article. By thus quoting unsubstantiated 
data, she makes it appear to the uninformed 
that the ill effect of fluorides on enzymes 
is open to question and that those who report 
it are incompetent. 

May I comment on two points outside of 
the realm of scientific evidence in the re- 
port? The letter by Dr. G. J. Cox, in the 
appendix, regarding the personal experience 
of his relatives and friends is of no more 
scientific value than a testimonial for a 
patent medicine. 

The other point is Dr. Baumgartner’s claim 
(p. 29) that citizens have complained of 
illness from fluorine before fluorine was 
actually added to the water supply. A sim- 
ilar story is propagated from many cities 
where fluoridation has been installed. On 
the other hand, health officials, when asked, 
nearly always state that there have never 
been complaints of harm registered with the 
health department. In view of this appar- 
ent contradiction, {t would, therefore, be 
desirable to obtain documentation for this 
statement. 


May I be permitted to make the following 
suggestions to your committee; 


*Dr. Baumgartner’s references. 
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1. The establishment of a neutral com- 
mittee, composed of competent physicians 
who have no connection with either the PHS 
or with institutions dependent on PHS 
grants to study: 

(a) The photostatic copies of the 21 case 
records of the Bartlett-Cameron Report in 
order to discover whether other symptoms 
were present, and if so, how these symptoms 
and laboratory data correlate with those 
observed in my cases, the two cases en- 
countered in Lubbock, Tex., and the many 
others reported on fluorine poisoning in the 
literature. 

(b) The four key articles quoted by Dr. 
Baumgartner which purport to prove the 
safety of fluoridation with their critiques 
submitted by Dr. Exner, Dr. Dobbs, and 
myself. 

Yours sincerely, 
GrorGE L. WALDBOTT, M. D. 
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The Nugget of Fact—Trevor Gardner’s 
Resignation Sounds Warning Soviet 


Russia Leads in Life-and-Death ICBM 


Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I am per- 
sonally disappointed to learn that Mr. 
Trevor Gardner, the able Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force for Research and 
Development, has resigned that impor- 
tant position. I am sure that he did so 
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only after wrestling with his conscience, 
Mr. Gardner had made a great contribu- 
tion to the American defense effort. His 
abilities will be sorely missed at a time 
when that effort must be intensified. 
Survival is at stake, and whatever the 
right or wrong of Mr. Gardner’s action in 
resigning, everyone must admit that Mr. 
Gardner was fighting for survival of the 
United States. 

As so often happens, Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop tell the story more clearly 
and more understandably than any news 
announcement. The reasons for his res- 
ignation are, they say, like the layers of 
an onion. When you peel down to the 
heart, you find a nugget of fact. In this 
case, the nugget of fact is that the Soviet 
Union is unquestionably ahead of the 
United States in the life-and-death mis- 
sile race in the area where it really mat- 
ters. That area is the intercontinental 
ballistic missile, the ICBM, to the devel- 
opment of which Mr. Gardner feels that 
every available man and dollar ought 
now to be devoted. 

Mr. Speaker, with the unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues, I wish to extend 
my remarks and insert in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorRD The Gardner Story, as 
told in the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 10. Whether we accept the 
whole of the story as presented by the 
Messrs. Alsop or not, we cannot deny that 
the nugget of fact involves the very sur- 
vival of the United States. 

The article is as follows: 

THE GARDNER STORY 


The reasons for the resignation of Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force Trevor Gard- 
ner are like the layers of an onion. The out- 
side layer involves matters of personality and 
organization, as well as dusty old Pentagon 
rivalries. But when you peel down to the 
heart of the onion, you find a nugget of fact 
which involves the very survival of the 
United States. 

The real turning point in the Gardner 
story came several months ago, when almost 
certain knowledge became available to the 
American Government that the Soviets had 
produced missiles with ranges up to 1,500 
miles. Gardner was himself responsible for 
the successful American effort to find out 
where the Soviets really stand in the missile 
race and this grim knowledge, in turn, led 
rather directly to his resignation. 

Before the Soviet success was known, the 
American long-range missile program had 
been very much of a one-man show. When 
Gardner came on the scene in the spring of 
1953, as Air Force research and development 
chief, the intercontinental missile, or ICBM, 
program had been a limping, low-priority 
affair. 

It was wholly in the research stage, and 
Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson, who 
then tended to regard all research as wasteful 
nonsense, was getting ready to cut it out 
entirely. But Gardner, a man of strong 
views, protested loudly. Wilson at length 
egreed to submit the whole matter to a high- 
level committee of scientists, headed by Dr. 
John Von Neumann. The Von Neumann 
Committee in turn recommended not only 
against cancellation of the project, but in 
favor of giving it the highest priority. 

Wilson thereupon put Gardner in charge 
of the program. In this capacity the strong- 
willed Gardner made numerous enemies in 
the Pentagon and the aircraft industry. He 
also alienated the implacable Lewis Strauss, 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
when he publicly supported Dr. Robert Op- 
penheimer for his contributions to national 
security. Gardner’s large array of enemies 
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undoubtedly explains in part the charge of 
conflict of interest which has been brought 
against him. ‘ 

While making his collection of enemies 
Gazdner spurred important breakthroughs 
in the long-range missile field. Then came 
the knowledge of the Soviet success in pro- 
ducing the intermediate 1,500-mile missile, 
known as the IRBM. This grim evidence 
that the Soviets were far ahead of this coun- 
try in the missile field simply could not be 
disregarded. 

The Pentagon reaction took two forms. 
First, a whole cat’s cradle of missile com- 
mittees was formed. There is a top-level 
coordinating committee headed by Under 
Secretary of Defense Reuben Robertson, an- 
other committee under Secretary of the Air 
Force Donald Quarles, an Army-Navy coor- 
dinating committee, and so on. 

Having run his own show, Gardner now 
had to report to this array of committees, 
as did others working in the long-range 
missile field. 

The result was the maximum of organiza- 
tional confusion. 

At the same time, Wilson approved a de- 
cision to undertake a crash program to pro- 
duce an IRBM, and thus match the Soviet 
success. 

Because the Army had produced the much- 
publicized Redstone missile—actually little 
more than an improved version of the Ger- 
man V-2—the Army was assigned the IRBM 
project. The Air Force »utomatically re- 
sisted the Army’s claim. So did Gardner, 
but not on the usual strictly bureaucratic 
grounds. 

Gardner argued that the IRBM, while 
strategically of enormous value to the Soviet 
Union, would have far less value to the 
United States. He conceded that it was 
probably a mistake not to have tried for the 
intermediate missile in the first place. But 
now, he argued, the only way to trump the 
Kremlin’s ace was to be first in the field 
with the true ultimate weapon, the 5,000- 
mile intercontinental missile A crash pro- 
gram for the IRBM would only cut into the 
limited technical manpower and resources 
available for the ICBM, to which every avail- 
able man and dollar ought now to be devoted. 

But Gardner lost this fight, and partly as 
& result, his recommended budget for long- 
range missile and other Air Force research 
and development work was out on the order 
of $200 million. At the same time, when 
Wilson at length decided to appoint a czar 
to make some sense out of the organizational 
cat's cradle, Gardner was pased over as too 
controversial 

Altogether, the man who almost single- 
handed saved the American long-range mis- 
Sile program from total extinction may be 
said to have been poorly rewarded. But 
such personal considerations aside, it is 
worth pondering the somber nugget of fact 
which is found at the heart of the Gardner 
story—the fact that the Soviet Union is un- 
questionably ahead of the United States in 
the life-and-death missile race, in the area 
where it really matters. 





A Christmas Gift From Ike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. WILSON of California. Myr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include the fol- 
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lowing article from the Chicago Ameri- 
can of December 21, 1955: 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT FROM IKE 


One of the nicest things President Eisen- 
hower could have given his fellow Americans 
for Christmas, in my opinion, came out of 
his confab on foreign policy. 

The President boldly stood up to economy- 
minded leaders in both parties.and demanded 
more money for United States propaganda 
abroad. As he put it: 

“Nothing is more dangerous to our cause 
than to expect America’s message to be heard 
if we don’t bother to tell it.” 

That sounds elementary. Every shop- 
keeper recognizes the maxim when he prints 
placards. Every big business has been built 
by advertising. But there still are a sur- 
prising number of people who can't get i 
through their heads. 

The President’s program is reported to cal! 
for a budget of $135 million for the United 
States Information Agency tor the year start- 
ing next July 1. That will be $50 million 
more than the budget for this year. 

Will that ever sound good to the Ameri- 
cans on the firing line, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of getting our story over to for- 
eign people. 

This is a subject upon which I can speak 
with the authority of first-hand acquaint- 
ance. I had the job, in one part of the 
world, for some years. It was enough to 
make you tear your hair out when you saw 
the Russians’ bigger and better programs 
while your own budget was being cut. 

Here's the way it would go: 

Just about Christmas time you'd be asked 
to survey your field of operations and see 
what could be cut. That would mean radio, 
newspaper, magazines, posters, pamphlets, 
photograph and mat publicity service to the 
local press, information centers. 

You’d look the field over, check the fig- 
ures on audience response to each medium, 
see what ought to be added to and what. cut 
back for best results. nen word would 
come through from the Department of State. 
The Bureau of the Budget predicted a 25 per- 
cent overall cut. 

That might mean closing up two of eight 
information centers, or cutting by one- 
fourth the amount of photos, mats. and pub- 
licity releases which were being printed— 
virtually in toto—by the countrywide press. 
You hate to do that. When an editor is 
willing to throw his columns open to your 
thinly disguised propaganda, you hate to 
say “No.” 

Or it might mean issuing 20 pamphlets 
this year instead of 25, in editions of 10,000 
each instead of 12,000, when free trade 
unions had already shown themselves will- 
ing to mail out all you could furnish. 

Or cutting down on the number of post- 
ers prepared. Or on the press run of maga- 
zines for which you had developed a reading 
public. 

What is this “propaganda’’? 

Two items which have top priority for the 
coming period are typical. One is the Presi- 
dent’s disarmament proposal of ‘open skies” 
and an exchange of military blueprints, The 
other is the atoms-for-peace project. 

We say they are typical. That’s the kind 
of thing the United States Information 
Agency abroad was set up to push. To tell 
people about, in the hope of countering the 
constantly reiterated Red talk that we want 
war. 

So a handful of harried “information spe- 
cialists” abroad, told they’ll have to get along 
on less money, draw up their pians for the 
coming year. They’ll close information cen- 
ter libraries, cut down on the amount of 
publicity sent out, cut down on pamphlets, 
on posters, on radio ‘‘spots.” 

What happens? The off-the-street library 
space on which you held the lease is not 
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vacant 2 days after you move out. The 
Russians move in. 

The space which local editors had been 
filling with your pictures of the great Amer- 
ican auto industry is not left empty. It’s 
filled with pictures of the hydroelectric proj- 
ect at Magnetogorsk or on the Volga. 

And so on down the line. The Russians 
are no dummies. They figure it’s cheaper to 
win a cold war than a hot one. 

Now, virtually on Christmas Eve, President 
Eisenhower has stood up boldly and told the 
fellows—ex-newspapermen, most of them— 
in lonely outposts at Reykjavik and Seoul 
and Bangkok: 

“Hold the line, fellows. We at home know 
what you’re doing for us. And we'll see that 
you get the paper and ink to tell our story to 
the world.” 





Why I Am Glad To Be an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following essay writ- 
ten by Miss Julia Ann O’Daniel, of 
Waldo, Ark. Miss O’Daniel’s essay on 
Why I Am Glad To Be an American 
was chosen as the best of hundreds 
entered. She was presented a $1,000 
Lion Oil college scholarship, after win- 
ning first place in a Lion Oil scholarship 
fund essay contest. Miss O’Daniel is 
now a senior in the Waldo, Ark., high 
schocl. 

Under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include the essay: 

Wuy I’m Gtap To BE AN AMERICAN 
(By Julia Ann O’Daniel) 


Why am I glad? When TI see the corn, 
cattle, and other produce that American 
farmers proudly exhibit at the county fair; 
the pride in the eyes of parents at their 
child’s first step; the earnest faces of Amer- 
ica’s youth as they learn at school; the ex- 
citement and loyalty of thousands of foot- 
ball fans as they support their team, win or 
lose; the ingenuity of all Americans, which 
has resulted in our having more automobiles, 
television sets, refrigerators, dishwashers, 
washing machines, telephones, and spare 
time than any other nation; the way Ameri- 
cans have used this spare time by organizing 
the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the YMCA, 
the YWCA, the Community Chest, the 
March of Dimes, and countless other organi- 
zations founded to aid humanity; the leader- 
ship the United States has assumed in the 
movement for world peace; the beautiful 
scenery in every part of this land; the gifts 
that America has given to the world in every 
field: science, religion, literature, music, poi- 
itics; the Americans who have been worid 
leaders in peace and war; the willingness 
of Americans to go out of their way to help 
others. 

I am glad I’m an American. 

When I hear the singing of Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot and other stirring American 
Negro spirituals; the voices of the people at 
@ public gathering as they enthusiastically 
sing The Star-Spangled Banner; the 
American symphony orchestra and the New 
Orleans dixieland band as they give their 
musie to the world; the sound of people’s 
happy voices as they go about their work; 
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the music made by machines as they turn 
out products in factories all over the land. 

I am glad I’m an American. 

When I feel the indefinable spirit which 
unites all men into one brotherhood; the 
electric excitement that comes only on elec- 
tion day; the religious zeal of Americans all 
over the country; the trust and faith Ameri- 
cans have in themselves and others; the mov- 
ing spirit of a revival meeting; the thought 
of millions of Americans who are with me at 
church on Sunday morning. 

I am glad I’m an American. 

When I think of the thousands of men 
who shed their blood at Bunker Hill, Gettys- 
burg, the Alamo, and on the battlefields of 
Europe, the South Pacific, and Korea, that 
we might be free; the brave pioneers who 
paved the way for America to reach from 
sea to sea; the thousands of people whose 
labor goes into making everything I use. 

I am glad I’m an American. 


Oil and Wildlife Don’t Mix 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 28, 1955, the New York Times 
carried the following editorial: 

OIL AND WILDLIFE DON’T MIX 


The Department of the Interior, which 
in addition to its other duties is supposed 
to protect the natural resources of the United 
States, is in hot water with conservationists 
once again. Obviously stung by the repeated 
charge of giveaway, Secretary McKay has in 
recent months been busily defending his 
record in this regard and citing an impres- 
sive array of statistics to prove his depart- 
ment’s interest in conservation. 

It will, however, take conservationists a 
long time to forget the Interior Department’s 
backing of the proposal to erect the giant 
Echo Park power dam in the middle of Dino- 
saur National Monument, a proposal now 
happily defeated. It may take even longer 
to quiet the fears now arising from the In- 
terior Department’s new regulations govern- 
ing issuance of oil and gas leases in Federal 
wildlife refuges. The Department and some 

rivate experts in the field of conservation 
take diametrically opposite views as to the 
meaning of the new rules. But on one point 
there can be little argument: After a period 
of 2 years during which no such leases were 
issued the way is now opened for private ex- 
ploration and exploitation in the refuges. 

One such lease has already been granted 
on terms that the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute of Washington has described as ridic- 
ulously low in respect to royalty rates, and 
on a noncompetitive basis at that. Without 
going into the merits of this particular lease, 
it is up to the Department to reconcile the 
decision to issue new leases with its state- 
ment early this month that the regulations 
are designed to strengthen protection of 
wildlife refuges for wildlife purposes. The 
men and machinery involved in exploration 
for oil and gas normally constitute a dis- 
turbing factor in any wild area. 

What is particularly puzzling is the In- 
terior Department’s decision to open the 
refuges to such operations, perhaps more 
widely than in many years, in the absence 
of any shortage or national-defense consid- 
eration. Why should the Federal refuges as 
a whole be made available to oil and gas 
companies now? Why should the 2-year-oild 
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stop order, commendably issued by Secre- 
tary McKay himself, be torn up and the 
process of invasion of national wildlife ref- 
uges be begun with vigor once more? 


It is true that the new orders give perma- 
nent protection to certain of the refuges; 
but the bulk of the acreage under Federal 
control now seems to be laid wide open for 
extraneous purposes, even though the regu- 
lations are rigidly enforced. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service, which under the new rules 
is in charge of the leases, will be under con- 
stant pressure to open up its refuges, with 
possibly disastrous results for wildlife con- 
servation and with little if any visible com- 
pensating advantage from the standpoint of 
the national interest. 


In the letters to the Times section of 
the January 29, 1956, issue, Mr. Wesley 
A. D’Ewart, former Representative from 
Montana’s Second District and now As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Public Land Management, replied as fol- 
lows: 

REGULATING WILDLIFE LAND—BENEFITS TO 
FEDERAL REFUGES UNDER REVISED ORDERS 
EXPLAINED 
(Ep1ToR’s NoTeE.—The writer of the follow- 

ing letter is Assistant Secretary for Public 

Land Management in the United States De- 

partment of the Interior.) 

To the Eprror OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Your editorial of December 28, “Oil and 
Wildlife Don’t Mix,” pertained to the Depart- 
ment of Interior’s recently revised regula- 
tions governing oil and gas leases on the na- 
tional wildlife refuges. I do not believe the 
editorial reflects the true meaning of the new 
regulations promulgated by Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay. 

The new regulations have been widely mis- 
interpreted. The most serious of these mis- 
interpretations have been: that the new reg- 
ulations permit oil and gas leasing on na- 
tional wildlife refuges for the first time; 
that the regulations are without legal au- 
thority except in event of a national 
emergency; that the regulations do not pro- 
vide adequate safeguards for the wildlife 
values of the refuges; that the regulations 
are against the intent of Congress; and that 
the leases issued under the new regulations 
do not return to the Federal Government the 
full amount due in the way of royalties and 
rental fees. 

Allow me to clarify this misunderstanding 
point by point. 

AUTHORITY FOR LEASING 


Lands within national wildlife refuges 
have been subject to oil and gas leasing since 
the passage of the original Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920. The authority for 
such leasing was reaffirmed by the act of 
August 8, 1946, which amended the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920. In 1947 Department of 
Interior regulations were issued which de- 
fined conditions under which the leasing 
would be permitted. A number of oil and 
gas leases were issued under the authority 
of these clearly defined laws and regulations, 

However a few months after Douglas Mc- 
Kay became Secretary of the Interior he 
decided that existing regulations did not 
provide adequate safeguards for the refuges. 
On August 31, 1953, he issued a stop order 
suspending oil and gas leasing on the na- 
tional wildlife refuges until such time as his 
Department could formulate new regula- 
tions. 

During the more than 2 years between 
August 31, 1953, and December 2, 1955, the 
old regulations were given a thorough review 
by the Department of the Interior, specialists 
from its Fish and Wildlife Service and Bu- 
reau of Land Management, its solicitor and 
the Secretary’s advisory committee on con- 


servation, 
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SUPERVISION OF DRILLING 


The new regulations embody the correc. 
tive measures that were recommended and 
agreed upon as a result of this study. Im. 
portant among changes that plugged loop. 
holes in the old regulations is one which 
gives the Fish and Wildlife Service and its 
career technicians absolute authority over 
where, when, how, and by whom drilling 
will be permitted on the refuges. Another 
significant revision makes refuges which pro- 
vide habitat for rare and endangered species 
absolutely inviolate for the first time in 
history. 

It is obvious, therefore, that contrary to 
permitting unprecedented oil and gas leasing 
on the refuges, the new regulations provide 
much more stringent limitations than the 
regulation in existence when this adminis- 
tration took office. 

The legal authority for the issuance of oj] 
and gas leases on national wildlife refuges is 
set forth in detail in the laws. The confu- 
sion surrounding this aspect of the new reeu- 
lations has been generated by those persons 
who have mistakenly contended that the 
same laws which apply to prospecting per- 
mits for fissionable materials also apply to 
oil and gas. 

As stated above, the purpose of Secretary 
McKay’s 1953 stop order was to arrest a situa- 
tion that obviously was inimical to the pri- 
mary purpose of refuges—the protection and 
propagation of wildlife. The new regulations 
correct these deficiencies inherent in the old 
regulation by carefully spelling out the con- 
ditions and on what refuges oil and gas leas- 
ing is permitted. 


INSURING PROTECTION 


Though space does not permit me to enu- 
merate all of the many safeguards included 
in the new regulations, I think it is signifi- 
cant that they have the whole-hearted en- 
dorsement of career specialists in the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the approval of the 
Secretary’s Advisory Committee on Conserva- 
tion. Those who are dedicated to the pro- 
tection of our wildlife feel that the new regu- 
lations are the means by which that protec- 
tion can be insured. 

The assertion that oil and gas leasing on 
the national wildlife refuges is a violation of 
the intent of Congress is an error in fact. 
The laws mentioned above, which were en- 
acted by Congress, are irrefutable proof that 
it has been the sense of Congress that these 
refuge lands should be subject to multiple 
use, including oil and gas leasing. 

The Department of the Interior is bound 
by the law. Any argument about the phil- 
osophy of permitting oil and gas drilling on 
the refuges is irrelevant. The Secretary of 
the Interior has no alternative but to abide 
by the stipulations of the laws that apply to 
the functions of Government under his juris- 
diction. The most that can be done is to 
make the regulations implementing these 
laws as stringent as possible. This has been 
done by Secretary McKay. 

Only those persons who are totally un- 
familiar with the law will argue that the 
Government is not getting its just rental and 
royalty fees from the leases issued under the 
revised code. Because these leases were 
issued on lands defined by the Geological 
Survey as not being on a known structure of a 
gas and oil field, they had to be granted on a 
noncompetitive basis. 

The act of August 7, 1947, is explicit on 
this matter. hat act also prescribes the 
royalty to be charged in noncompetitive 
leases; to wit, 12%4 percent, the amount 
stipulated in the so-called Frankfort leases. 
The rental fees of 50 cents per acre are @ 
further provision of the law. 

WESLEY A. D’EwarrT. 


Mr. C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of 
the Wildlife Management Institute, had 
this to say of Mr. D’'Ewart’s letter in the 
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“Letters to the Times” of February 14, 
1956: 


INVADING WILDLIFE REFUGES—OIL AND GAS 
1,EASING CHARGED WITH CONTRAVENING WILL 
oF CONGRESS 
To the Eprror OF THE NEw York TIMEs: 
The letter from Assistant Secretary of In- 

terior Wesley A. D’Ewart that appeared in the 

January 29 issue of the Times stated that 

your editorial of December 28 “Oil and Wild- 

life Don’t Mix” does not reflect the true 
meaning of the Interior Department’s new 
oil and gas leasing order, and that “the new 


regulations have been widely misinter- 


preted.” ” 
It is easy to understand why the millions 


of sportsmen and conservationists across the 
country did not realize that the national 
wildlife refuges have been subject to oil leas- 
ing since 1920. They were not aware of the 
fact because only 25 leases had been issued 
on 4 refuges during the 33 years from 1920 
to 1953. 

Whether Interior has a stronger set of reg- 
ulations now, as compared to the old order, 
is beside the point. The fact is Secretary 
McKay has invited oil leasing, and leases are 
peing issued. There are nearly 300 applica- 
tions on file, and still other leases undoubt- 
edly would have been issued during the past 
6 weeks except for the public uproar that was 
caused by the new order. 


RESTRICTIONS ON USE 


The Congress, in 1954, in both the Atomic 
Energy and Mineral Leasing Acts, made it 
clear that the national parks and monuments 
and wildlife refuges should not be invaded 
even for exploration for fissionable materials, 
Fissionable materials are in short supply. 
Even so, Congress said that the refuges 
should not be invaded except for national 
defense and only by Presidential order. In 
view of the expressed will of Congress it 
would seem that there is little excuse for en- 
couraging oil and gas leasing on the meager 
refuge lands. The Interior Department’s 
own Office of Oil and Gas Production says 
that the oil industry is not pumping 144 mil- 
lion barrels a day from producing wells due 
to economic reasons. 

There are less than 10 million acres of 
Federal refuge lands in the United States— 
only about one-half of 1 percent of the total 
land area—and the conservationists contend 
that there is no justification for any such 
leasing. Naturally, the service cannot pre- 
vent oil and gas operations on refuge lands 
where former owners retained the mineral 
rights, but Interior, even with that so-called 
weaker order, had been able to block prac- 
tically all leasing. A total of 89 leases have 
been issued since 1920, 64 of which were 
granted since December 1952. The earlier 
ones were issued to protect the Government’s 
interest under the unit plan. 


REFUGES RECLASSIFIED 


Mr. D’Ewart stated that the Department 
is bound by law, and that the most that can 
be done is to make the regulations as string- 
ent as possible. Well, the Secretary, in exer- 
cising his discretion, put less than a dozen 
of the 264 refuges in the no-leasing classi- 
fication that he established. The remaining 
refuges are open to invitation in classes B 
and C, 

If he has that authority under the basic 
law, which has not been changed, then it is 
self-evident that he could have exercised the 
same rigid control that was maintained here- 
tofore. The trouble is, the present policy- 
making officials see no harm in having pros- 
pecting and drilling operations on wildlife 
refuges. 

C. R. GUTERMUTH, 
Vice President, Wildlife Management 
Institute, 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that a number of 
other points should be made at this time. 
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I recall that when the Mineral Leasing 
and Atomic Energy Acts were being 
amended in 1954, it was then Congress- 
man D’Ewart who put in the almost 
identical protective clauses in each. 

In the case of the Mineral Leasing Act, 
the clause reads: 

Provided, That notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, such leases or permits may 
be issued for lands administered for national 
park, monument, and wildlife purposes only 
when the President, by Executive order, finds 
and declares that such action is necessary in 
the interests of national defense. 


As the sponsor of that amendment, 
Mr. D’Ewart knew full well the intent of 
his colleagues in Congress. Congress 
said it did not want the Federal refuges 
exploited. 

Now Myr. D’Ewart stated that the new 
regulations give the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service and its career tech- 
nicians absolute authority over leasing 
and drilling. I agree that the new order 
could be regarded as a slightly better set 
of regulations—if it were not for the 
fact that all the heads of the Service 
have been put into schedule C. 

The new order does place more re- 
sponsibility on the Service, but the in- 
cumbent political appointees now are 
subject to all of the pressure, and, of 
course, must yield to the will of the Sec- 
retariat. A telephone call from higher 
up can force them to issue a lease—the 
blame would be on the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and it would appear that 
the Secretary had avoided the responsi- 
bility which is his under the law. 

Mr. D’Ewart says the purpose of the 
Secretary’s 1953 stop order was to arrest 
a situation that obviously was inimical 
to the primary purposes of the refuges— 
the protection and propagation of wild- 
life. The Secretary’s stop order was put 
into effect on August 31, 1953, but wit- 
nesses told the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee last month that 
more than 50 leases were issued between 
that date and December 2, 1955, when 
the new opening order was executed. 
One cannot help but wonder why the 
stop order was ignored. The Times edi- 
torial was in error on this point. 

Mr. D’Ewart wrote that the new regu- 
lations had the approval of the Secre- 
tary’s Advisory Committee on Conserva- 
tion, but the record shows that in its 
meeting on January 27 and 28, 1955, and 
again on December 1 and 2, 1955, the 
committee recommended against any oil 
and gas leasing on refuge lands except 
to prevent loss to the Federal Govern- 
ment by drainage of oil by peripheral 
wells or in case of national emergency. 

Mr. D’Ewart says the new regulations 
have been widely misinterpreted. Re- 
gardless of any misunderstanding that 
may exist, conservationists are sure of 
two things: 

First, the Secretary’s new order takes 
its authority from the basic law that has 
not been amended since 1947; and 

Second, leases are being invited now 
on about 250 of the Federal refuges that 
have not been exploited heretofore. 


Mr. D’Ewart is right when he says the 
basic law has not been changed. The 
change is in the discretion that is being 
exercised and in the current thinking in 
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the Department that there is nothing 
wrong in opening up the wildlife refuges 
to leasing. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries is to resume its hearing 
February 27 on my refuge-protection 
bill, H. R. 5306, which follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of wildlife conservation, it is the policy of 
the Congress to maintain and preserve the 
areas of the national wildlife refuges; and 
the Secretary of the Interior shall not dis- 
pose of or relinquish any of the national 
wildlife refuges, or parts thereof, without 
the prior approval of the Congress. 





Chairman Bonner, of that committee, 
has offered the following amendment to 
this bill: 

Sec. 2. That section 1 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437; 30 U. S. C., sec. 
181 and following), be amended to read as 
follows: 

“That deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, 
potassium, oil, oil shale or gas, and lands 
containing such deposits owned by the 
United States, including those in national 
forests, but excluding lands acquired under 
the act known as the Appalachian Forest Act, 
approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), those 
in incorporated cities, towns and villages, in 
national parks and monuments, those in 
wildlife refuges operated or under the juris- 
diction of the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of the Interior, those in 
national parks and monuments, those ac- 
quired under other acts subsequent to Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, and lands within the naval 
petroleum and oil shale reserves except as 
hereinafter provided shall be subject to dis- 
position in the form and manner provided 
by this act to citizens of the United States, 
or to associations of such citizens, or to any 
corporation organized under the laws of the 
United States, or of any State or Territory 
thereof, or in the case of coal, oil, oil shale, 
or gas, to municipalities. Citizens of an- 
other country, the laws, customs, or regu- 
lations of which deny similar or like privi- 
leges to citizens or corporations of this coun- 
try, shall not by stock ownership, stock 
holding, or stock control, own any interest 
in any lease acquired under the provisions of 
this act. 

“The United States reserves the owner- 
ship of and the right to extract helium 
from all gas produced from lands leased or 
otherwise granted under the provisions of 
this act, under such rules and regulations 
as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior: Provided further, That in the 
extraction of helium from gas produced 
from such lands it shall be so extracted as 
to cause no substantial delay in the delivery 
of gas produced from the well to the pur- 
chaser thereof. 

“The Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to lease lands under the provisions of 
this act located in wildlife refuges operated 
or under the jurisdiction of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service only when the President by 
Executive order declares that the require- 
ments of the common defense and security 
make such action necessary.” 

The senior Senator from Montana, 
Senator Murray, the junior Senator 
from Montana, Senator MANSFIELD, and 
I have offered concurrent resolutions re- 
questing the Secretary of the Interior to 
refrain from granting further geological 
and geophysical prospecting permits, and 
oil and gas leases on refuge lands ad- 
ministered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service until the appropriate commit- 
tees in both hodies have determined 
whether the issuance of such permits is 
in the public interest. 
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We believe that one of the best places 
to have the Nation's oil reserve is in the 
national parks, monuments, and wild- 
life refuges. We may need these re- 
sources badly some day—but there is no 
oil shortage now. 


Profits Hide Business Realities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following article entitled 
“Profits Hide Business Realities” as it 
appeared in the Daily Oklahoman, Sun- 
day, January 29, 1956. 

PROFITS HipE BUSINESS REALITIES 
(By J. Willis Baker) 

Brisk and profitable business conditions 
such as have been experienced here during 
the past several years have a seamier side. 

A total of 19 business firms suspended op- 
erations in Oklahoma City during 1955, the 
local office of Dun & Bradstreet, national 
credit reporting firm, disclosed Saturday. 
That total figures out to a rate of nearly 30 
failures per 10,000 cOncerns as compared 
with a national rate of 42 in 1954. National 
figures for 1955 are not yet available. 

However, before you start talking about the 
boom collapsing, consider this estimate of 
the situation in the words of Dun & Brad- 
street: “That failures should have increased 
across the country in 1954 (from a rate of 3 
per 10,000 concerns) is not good news; how- 
ever, viewed against the background of pre- 
World War ITI levels. today's failure situation 
still stands up as one of the barometers of 
the current general good health of American 
business.” 

What they are saying is this: When busi- 
ness is good, more people move into the com- 
mercial world in hopes of getting a share of 
the profits, and the fact that the failure rate 
has not increased more than it has indicates 
& measure of stability on a comparative basis. 

Standing out like a beacon light to the 
person with a few thousand dollars to in- 
vest are those profits. And that makes two 
strikes on him before he comes to bat if the 
gieam of those profits blinds him to the cold 
realities of the business world. 

First, when times are good the competition 
for those profits increases. In addition to 
the many new firms attracted to the light 
are the expansions of the older firms already 
in that particular market. So, the less com- 
petent of the newer firms and economically 
inefficient older companies fall by the way- 
side. 

Let’s examine some of the major causes of 
business failures, or maybe suspension of 
operations might be a better term consider- 
ing the definition of “failures’’ used by Dun 
& Bradstreet: “" * * those businesses that 
ceased operations following assignment or 
bankruptcy; ceased with creditors 
efter such actions as execution, foreclosure, 
or attachment; voluntarily withdrew leav- 
ing unpaid obligations; were involved in 
court actions such as receivership, reorgani- 
vation, or arrangement: or voluntarily com- 
promised with creditors.” 

For the most part, business failures are 
human failures: failures in judgment, per- 
sonality, decision, ability and know-how. 
They just don't happen without a good 
reason, 
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A survey by Dun & Bradstreet of the 9,162 
failures reported in 1950 shows that 96 per- 
cent were blamed wholly on the individual. 
They list these causes: Incompetence, 41 
percent; lack of experience in the particular 
line of business, 16 percent; lack of mana- 
gerial experience, 15.4 percent; unbalanced 
experience (not well rounded in_ sales, 
finance, purchasing and production), 13.5 
percent. 

Back of these deficiencies are inadequate 
sales, heavy operating expenses, accounts and 
inventory difficulties, excessive fixed asscis, 
poor location and competitive weakness. 

Next major grouping of reasons is that of 
neglect, 5.8 percent, brought about by bad 
habits, poor health, marital difficulties and 
others. 

Fraud accounted for 3.8 percent of the 
failures in such matters as misleading names, 
false financial statements, premeditated 
overbuying, and irregular disposal of assets. 

Disasters such as fire, flood, burglary, em- 
ployees’ fraud and strikes forced 1.5 percent 
of the 9.162 to the wall, although some of 
these could have been avoided through 
proper insurance coverage. 

Of the total 2.3 percent were attributed 
to unknown reasons. The average loss was 
set at $27,099. 

Normaliy, the most vulnerable business is 
that of food or grocery stores, followed by 
eating and drinking places, apparel and ac- 
cessories, and home furnishings. 

One intangible usually overlooked is the 
fact that the consumer himself is being bet- 
ter educated in supplying his own wants. 
In the wholesale and manufacturing field 
this also evidences itself in that buyers know 
more about qualities and tests because of 
the greater dependence on research. 

Nationwide, Oklahoma merchants and 
those in other west south central States 
are exhibiting considerable business acu- 
men, comparatively. Dun’s report for the 
1940-50 period shows that the rate of fail- 
ures dropped to 13 from 31 per 10.000 con- 
cerns While number of businesses grew 26.2 
percent. This compares with the top record 
rate of 14 failures on an increase of 41.3 
percent shown for the east south central 
States and the poorest record of 50 failures 
per 10,000 on an increase of only 14.7 per- 
cent for the Middle Atlantic States. 

One other note. Before you start plan- 
ning to open your own profitable (?) busi- 
ness, look also at your cash reserves. Dtin’s 
report shows that the first 5 years are the 
hardest: 2 out of every 3 concerns that failed 
in 1950 had been in business 5 years or less. 
The first few years test the owner's ability, 
stamina, and management. 


The Late Chauncey W. Reed 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great sorrow that I learned of the 
passing of our respected and distin- 
guished colleague, Hon. CHAUNCEY W. 
REED, who served here in the House of 
Representatives for over 21 years. 

CHAUNCEY represented the 14th Con- 
gressional District of Illinois with great 
honor and distinction. He was the rank- 
ing minority member of the great House 
Committee on the Judiciary at the time 
of his death and had served as chairman 
of this committee during the 83d Con- 
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gress. He rendered invaluable service as 
a member and chairman of this impor- 
tant committee and contributed greatly 
to the improvement of our judicial sys- 
tem, law enforcement, and the develop- 
ment of our laws. 

CHAUNCEY’s friends on both sides of the 
aisle held him in high esteem and greatly 
admired him for his courage, ability, and 
devotion to his legislative work. I hada 
very deep respect and affection for him 
and feel that I have lost a dear friend. 
I shall miss him very much. Mrs. Reed, 
his daughter and sons have my deepest 
sympathy in their bereavement. 


Dale Carnegie: Use Him as a Diplomat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. ERTEL CARLYLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. CARLYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Fay- 
etteville Observer, established in 1817 
and known as North Carolina’s oldest 
newspaper, can always be depended upon 
to produce splendid editorials, and for 
this reason I commend for your reading 
the fine editorial which follows, taken 
from the September 20, 1955, issue of the 
above-mentioned paper. 

Even though Mr. Carnegie has passed 
away since the editorial appeared, its 
message is just as pertinent now as when 
it was published. His work, which is 
praised in the editorial, is being contin- 
ued by Mrs. Carnegie and long-time as- 
sociates. 

Because of the international interest 
end timeliness of the editorial, I believe 
it deserves the attention of a wider au- 
dience by appearing in the REcorp: 

DALE CARNEGIE: USE HIM AS A DIPLOMAT 

One of the greatest problems and menaces 
facing the world today is the inability of the 
readers of different nations to get along with 
each other. 

This inability has been the cause of the 
plague of wars which have rocked civilization 
yack on its heels for hundreds of years. 

One of the remedies can be found in the 
Dale Carnegie book, ‘‘How to Win Friends and 
Influence People.” 

If Louis XVI of France had been a reader 
of Dale Carnegie it is possible that the 
French Revolution and the subsequent Na- 
poleonic Wars couid have been avoided. 

If Kaiser Bill had studied a Carnegie course 
World War I might never have happened. 

If old President Hindenburg and his ad- 
visers had known more about getting along 
25 years ago they might have converted 
Adolf Hitler into something useful instead of 
the international mad-dog he became. 

The history of Dale Carnegie is the opposite 
today of the history of the hard-headed dip- 
lomats who have butt-headed the world 
into a sequence of tragic armed confilcts. 

While international diplomacy was being 
developed into the art of getting the best of 
the other fellow, Carnegie was creating what 
has come to be a vast industry or educational 
system in how to get along with the other fel- 
low. 

And he has had remarkable success. 

His book, “How To Win Friends and In- 
fluence People” has sold more copies than any 
other nonfiction book except the Holy Bible. 
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His educational courses in this art since 
1912 have boasted 450,000 graduates. 

Carnegie has concentrated himself on the 
problem of man’s dealings with his neigh- 
yors. His work has had a pronounced influ- 
ence not only on human relations in the 
United States but on the art of selling. 

Today we need more than ever to sell our- 
selves and our way of life to the people of 
the world who differ from us. History has 
taught that principles cannot be forced down 
other peoples’ throats at the point of a can- 
non or a bombing plane. 

It is much more painless to convince them 
in friendly fashion. 

It is a wonder to us why some administra- 
tion, Republican or Democrat, has not called 
this proven expert in friendliness into its 
Cabinet. 

Certainly his precepts should be must read- 
ing for every diplomat assigned to improve 
the relationships of the United States with 
the other countries of the world. 

Meantime, Carnegie and his wife Dorothy, 
are going ahead with their work of pro- 
moting friendship and understanding be- 
tween individual human beings. 

One of the subjects of their courses for 
women is, How To Get Along With Men. 

If this course is as successful as other Car- 
negie enterprises have been we may experi- 
ence a sharp drop in the divorce rate in the 
near future. 





Jeanerette, La., and the Civic Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, pride in 
one’s hometown is a very fine thing and 
Iam always pleased when I find someone 
advertising his or her community at 
every opportunity. I have had occasion 
to note a good example of this fact dur- 
ing a visit to Washington by my con- 
stituents, Dr. and Mrs. K. P. Brown, of 
Jeanerette, La. Dr. and Mrs. Brown 
came to the capital for three main rea- 
sons—to attend the annual Mardi Gras 
ball of the Louisiana State Society, pre- 
sent Louisiana camellias to the Nation’s 
First Lady, and last but certainly not 
least, to tell everyone about Jeanerette. 

With these enthusiastic civic leaders 
on their trip to Washington were the 
many lovely Louisiana festival queens 
who were honored at the Mardi Gras 
ball, and 24 other Louisiana beauties— 
choice camellias from 3 of Jeanerette’s 
outstanding floral gardens, including 
those of Dr. and Mrs. Brown, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard Beaullieu, and Peter De- 
rise—for presentation to Mrs. Eisen- 
hower. But that was not all. There was 
a large supply of well-prepared and at- 
tractively illustrated pamphlets from 
the chamber of commerce listing the 
many features offered by Jeanerette and 
Surrounding area, in the heart of the 
famed Teche country, and which the 
Visitors saw to it were well distributed. 

With the fine community spirit dem- 
onstrated by Dr. and Mrs. Brown, Jean- 
erette is certain to continue its forward 
march as an agricultural, industrial, 
educational, and religious center, and, as 
the chamber of commerce pamphlet 
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also stresses, the recreation capital of 
southwest Louisiana. In short, it points 
out in many ways how this enterprising 
cit yoffers every opportunity for a happy, 
comfortable, and profitable way of life. 





How One California Woman Aided Demo- 
cratic Cause by Selling Subscriptions 
to Democratic Digest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, here is the 
inspiring story of how one California 
woman has helped the Democratic cause 
by selling subscriptions to the Demo- 
cratic Digest. It is entitled “How To 
Tone Up Your Circulation” and appears 
in the March 1956 issue of the Demo- 
cratic Digest. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this article in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorpD: 

How To Tone Up Your CIRCULATION 


Last fall over 1,000 Democrats gathered at 
two $100-a-plate dinners in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles so they could cheer Penn- 
sylvania’s Gov. George M. Leader and the 
Democratic Party. 

Scattered among the hundreds of dedi- 
cated Democrats were 29 guests who came 
to the dinner, thanks to their own initia- 
tive and the Democratic Digest. 

There was Alden E. Auiler, a steamfitter 
foreman from El Cajon; Jessie Sletton, a 
Los Angeles private secretary; Beverly Hal- 
crow, nurse fron: San Mateo; C. T. Vincent, 
Whittier attorney, and Faith L. Hawkins, 
assistant manager of a motel at Bakersfield 
and a weather columnist. 

These 5 persons and 24 other Democrats 
were present because they each had sold 
50 subscriptions to the Democratic Digest, 
either on their own, or as part of a drive 
put on by local Democratic organizations or 
labor unions, 

There was one delegate from the Haw- 
thorne Democratic Club, another from the 
Long Beach Democratic Women’s Study Club, 
another from the 2lst Assembly District 
Democratic League of San Francisco. The 
Fontana steel local sent a representative; so 
did the San Francisco Democratic Women’s 
Forum. 

Behind this sales campaign and its 1,450 
new subscriptions lies the story of how the 
the Democratic National Committee organ- 
ized Digest contests for its big fund-raising 
dinners and how such contests can be turned 
into a smashing success by the lively coop- 
eration of local Democratic groups. 

The California story opened far across 
the continent in the Democratic Digest office 
in Washington. The Digest had tied in sub- 
scription drives with two earlier dinners. 
There was the Indianapolis regional dinner 
in September 1954, which brought in over 
1,500 new subscribers to the Digest through 
the canvassing of 29 contest winners. 

Last April when Democrats gathered in 
Washington to honor Speaker SAM RAYBuRN, 
16 members of the audience had won their 
way by each selling 50 subscriptions to the 
Digest. Mr. RayBuRN and the Digest pulled 
in admirers from as far away as Oregon, 
Florida, Michigan, and Texas. Miss Anna 
Belle Clement, sister of Tennessee’s Gov. 
Frank G. Clement, was among the winners 
this time. 
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Both these contests were managed from 
Washington, but when the Digest decided 
to tie in a drive with the California dinners 
last September, local Democrats said they 
would like to manage the drive. The offer 
was welcomed in Washington where the staff 
recognized that they were too far away to 
give the kind of help which makes a sales 
campaign successful. 

California Democrats talked about the 
contest at a meeting of the State central 
committee. One enthusiastic believer in the 
drive was Mrs. Zella Crown, of El Cajon, 
chairman of women’s activities for Califor- 
nia’s 30th Congressional District. 

National Committeeman Paul Ziffren took 
it as his cue when he learned that Mrs. Crown 
had come to the meeting with a proposal of 
her own for a Digest sales contest with cash 
prizes. 

“Zella,” he said, “how would you like to 
be the Democratic Digest chairman for 
southern California?” 

So Mrs. Crown took on that assignment, 
and followed it up by agreeing to run the 
digest contest for the dinner. The national 
committee promptly expressed her a package 
of order books, summary sheets, sample mag- 
azines, and sales tip sheets. Over 10,000 
flyers announcing the contest were printed 
for the drive. 

Even before the literature arrived, Zella 
began talking about the Digest contest to 
Democratic meetings in her part of Cali- 
fornia: to a meeting of the Riverside County 
Central Committee in Norce, 100 miles away 
from her El Cajon home; to the Men’s Demo- 
cratic Club of San Diego next door; to a 
statewide meeting of the Democratic Council 
of District Directors in Santa Monica, 150 
miles away; to a newly organized Women’s 
Democratic Club in San Bernardino County, 
and to a tea in Beverly Hills, 150 miles away, 
given by the southern California women’s 
division in honor of the visiting Michigan na- 
tional committeewoman, Mrs. Margaret Price. 

At each gathering, Zella sold 8 or 9 sub- 
scriptions, enlisted several members as sales- 
men in the drive, and arranged for a Digest 
chairman to be appointed. 

This early groundwork produced 6 win- 
ners by August 22, more than 3 weeks before 
the dinner, but the drive moved into high 
gear with the mailing of the folders that 
arrived from Washington on August 15. 

“Reserve your own place of honor,” said 
the folder. “Take your choice between two 
major Democratic national committee din- 
ners, one in San Francisco on September 14, 
and one in Los Angeles on September 15. 
Sell 50 subscriptions to the Democratic 
Digest between now and September 10. You 
keep a $1 commission on a one-year order.” 

“Commissions help pay your way.” 

Headquarters for the mailing was the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Crown at 580 Millar Avenue 
in El Cajon, about 25 miles inland from 
San Diego. 

Mr. Crown, an El Cajon building con- 
tractor, takes pleasure in the fact that he 
married a Democrat. Home life on Millar 
Avenue is flexible enough to encompass as- 
sorted precinct workers, files, work shop 
planning sessions, and campaign mailings. 

This time the intermittently quiet routine 
in the 6-room frame house gave way to 3 
typewriters (1 of them borrowed), wooden 
fruit lugs full of files, cartons of office sup- 
plies, and 10 regular volunteers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crown and their teen-age son, 
Glenn, began eating off trays to make work 
room on the kitchen and dining room tables. 
An older boy, Frank, missed out on this year’s 
political activity. (He’s in Korea.) 

The national committee had advanced 
$300 to Mrs. Crown to cover the cost of mail. 
ing, but by getting the flyers out early 
enough to send them third-class mail, she 
cut the cost in half. Her area, of course, was 
California. Flyers went out from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Democratic leaders in six neighe 
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boring States and Hawaii, including State 
Democratic officials, county chairmen, lead- 
ing Democratic women, officers of the Young 
Democrats organization and to Democratic 
Digest sales representatives. 

In California, the mailing was far more 
voluminous. Mrs. Crown wanted to give 
every active Democrat an opportunity to 
come to the dinners, so flyers went out to 
the entire mailing list used by Democratic 
News, the party’s State newspaper. This list 
included State central committee members 
and staff: county chairmen and many county 
committee members; club chairmen, secre< 
taries, and Digest chairmen; council direc- 
tors, district council presidents and their 
Digest chairmen, and where possible, to club 
members themselves. Individual sales rep- 
resentatives were also brought into the drive. 

In short, the State was blitzed with an- 
nouncements of the drive. 

On the day that the flyers arrived from 
Washington, a group of standby volunteers 
poured into the Crown home, from the El 
Cajon and Point Loma Democratic Clubs, 
and from the Richard Thompson County 
Committee. A few friends who dropped by 
that day were also enlisted, and within 24 
hours the group mailed the first 2,000 letters 
and fiyers. The rest went out later in the 
week. 

The returns started coming back by what 
seemed like return mail, which can be taken 
as a sign that the California mailing list is 
solidly up to date. 

The dinner-Digest committee knew from 
experience that scores of eager Democrats 
would want to earn their way to the dinners 
where they could rub shoulders and swap 
anecdotes with famous national Democratic 
leaders. The prompt returns proved that 
these people had been reached. 

During the next weeks, Zella kept busy 
with her tallies, with pep talks to groups 
who called for help, and with letters of con- 
gratulation to the winners, telling them 
where to pick up their dinner .tickets. A 
week before the drive closed, she sent letters 
of encouragement or made phone calls to all 
the people who were getting near the finish 
line. 

“You have sold 33 subscriptions already,” 
she wrote one club. “Only i7 more and you 
can send a representative to the dinner, 
Good luck to you.” 

“How are you coming along?” calls were 
put in to other lively salesmen and Ssales- 
women. 

While she was tallying, phoning, and writ- 
ing letters with her right hand, Mrs. Crown 
sold another 35 subscriptions with her left, 
s0 that she could win a second dinner ticket. 

Meanwhile in northern California hopeful 
Democrats were getting their encouragement 
from Miss Jane Morrison, Digest chairman 
tor her part of the State. Both women re- 
doubled their efforts as the September 10 
deadline drew near. 

In her part of the State, Zella Crown took 
to the road. She drove through 100-degree 
heat to Fontana, so she could give a last- 
minute spurt to four groups with prospects 
of winning tickets. Mrs. Crown and Mrs, 
Lillian Serra, Digest chairman in her area 
went out together, sold nine subscriptions 
and got promises of more. On her way back 
from Fontana, Mrs. Crown stopped off to sell 
three $100 tickets to good Democrats in San 
Bernardino County, and at 8 p. m. while the 
heat was still high she started toward San 
Diego. 

On several occasions, Mrs. Crown had had 
heart spells, with shortness of breath, and 
as she drove through the still heat, she felt 
another attack coming. So she pulled into 
a filling station, in Riverside, telephoned Mrs. 
Serra, and asked her if she would come drive 
her home. Before could get 
there, Mrs. Crown went to nearby Riverside 
Hospital for emergency treatment, and was 
ordered to rest in bed there. That was Sep- 


Mrs. Serra 
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tember 10, 4 days before the dinner, and 
the closing day of the drive. 

Zella is one of those remarkably conscien- 
tious people who was determined that no 
Democrat who had won his dinner ticket 
would miss out just because the Digest chair- 
man got sick. 

With the indulgent permission of her doc- 
tor, Zella had her husband bring the last 
minute mail from El Cajon so she could fin- 
ish the tallies and notify additional winners 
by telephone from her hospital bed. 

There were 29 victorious contestants 
throughout the State; new subscriptions 
totaled over 1,450. After a few days’ rest, 
Mrs. Crown was well enough to go to the 
Los Angeles dinner, where her work won high 
public praise from National Chairman Paul 
M. Butler. 

Four days later Mrs. Crown wrote a note 
to the Democratic Digest general manager, 
Arthur B. Thatcher, in Washington: 

“The doctor says slow down, but how can 
there be any harm to working with all these 
wonderful people? I never had so much fun 
in my life. Bring on the next dinner.” 


Recognition Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Myr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I include the well- 
thought-out editcrial entitled “Recogni- 
tion Overdue,” taken from the January 
issue of the Louisiana Legionnaire, the 
Official publication of the Louisiana 
American Legion. 

This editorial refers to the heroism of 
four chaplains in the Armed Services 
during World War II who set a priceless 
example in giving up their lives as the 
troopship Dorchester went down bhe- 
neath the waves of the Atlantic Ocean 
13 years ago. 

I commend this editorial for the read- 
ing of all American patriots: 

RECOGNITION OVERDUE 

Some memories dim with the passage of 
time; others remain clear and bright re- 
gardless of the years. Vets may forget many 
of the discomforts of basic training. They 
may not remember the names of girls they 
danced with at USO. They may even have 
to think hard to recall the face of a par- 
ticular drill sergeant. But the friendship 
of certain buddies, the inspiration of certain 
events will stay with them forever. 

There is not a veteran of World War II, 
for example, who does not still thrill to the 
story of the four chaplains who gave up 
their lives together on the American troop- 
ship Dorchester 13 years ago this month. 
Six hundred lives were lost in the icy Atlantic 
when the German torpedo found its mark 
that dreadful night, but the calm heroism 
of four brave men of God turned the defeat 
into a shining victory. 

George Fox, Alexander Goode, Clark Poling, 
and John P. Washington—2 Protestant min- 
isters, 1 Catholic priest and 1 Jewish rabbi 
went down with the Dorchester—by choice. 
They could have saved themselves. Eager 
arms reached from the lifeboats to help 
them to safety. Instead, they gave their 
lifebelts—and their precious space aboard 
the lifeboats—to four young GI’s and re- 
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mained to bring last moments of comfort 
and ease to the wounded and the dying. In 
the moments before the final explosion the 
men rowing away from the burning ship saw 
the four chaplains standing together on the . 
deck, arms linked, Bibles in hand, Waiting 
serenely for the end. 

Different in background; different in creeq: 
their unity of spirit beamed an undying 
message Of brotherhood to all the world, 
And on far-flung battlefields in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, American boys of all faiths, 
races and religions swelled with pride for 
these four—and fought all the harder to be 
worthy of their sacrifice. 

It seems almost incredible that the four 
chaplains, for whom chapels and churches 
and parks have been dedicated by grateful 
American civilians, have not yet been honored 
with the highest military decoration their 
country has to offer. The Congressional 
Medal of Honor is long overdue for these 
heroes whose bravery was s0 inspiring to 
soldier and civilian alike during those trying 
days when victory was far from certain. A 
bit of prodding from veterans seems very 
much in order to make sure this recognition 
is no longer delayed. But medal or not, 
their act and courage will eternally remain 
a pride on America’s faith, unity and man- 
hood. 


Fitting Memorial to the Gateway to the 
West—Article From St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
second in a series of excellent articles 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat on the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
is entitled ‘River Front Memorial 
Shrines Would Occupy Visitor All Day,” 
and is by Ray Noonan and Ted Schafers, 
Globe-Democrat staff writers. 

In it, the authors have put into vivid 
focus the glorious and impressive park 
and memorial planned for the St. Louis 
waterfront area to commemorate the 
Louisiana Purchase and the opening of 
the West. The article tells of the mu- 
seums and other civic and cultural at- 
tractions which would be part of the 
completed project. And it points out 
that the main hurdle at the present time 
to appropriation of the necessary $5 mil- 
lion for the authorized Federal share of 
the work is the failure of the National 
Park Service and the President to ask 
Congress for these funds. 

The Members of Congress from the St. 
Louis area will do their very best, Mr. 
Speaker, to obtain the necessary funds 
for the project, as authorized by the law 
which we passed in 1954. Legal restric- 
tions to appropriation of the funds are 
now removed. We therefore sincerely 
hope that the Administration will assist 
us in our efforts by making a. formal re- 
quest in a supplemental budget recom- 
mendation for the $5 million as author- 
ized by law. 

Under unanimous consent to insert the 
Globe-Democrat series of articles in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp, I submit the 
second article in the series, as follows: 


River FRONT MEMORIAL SHRINES WOULD 
Occupy VisiTor ALL Day 


(By Ray Noonan and Ted Schafers) 
(Second of a series) 


Most persons here have forgotten how the 
proposed Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial would transform the riverfront into a 
national shrine, in memory of those pioneers 
who opened the West. 

A whole new generation has grown up since 
St. Louis voters endorsed the project in 1936 
and voted to put up $7,500,000 as their share 
of the estimated $30 million cost of this na- 
tional memorial. 

Some, for instance, unquestionably think 
of it as only a park with that big steel arch in 
the center. The 590-foot stainless steel 
Saarinen arch symbolizes the gateway to the 
West theme of the St. Louis site. 

Like the Washington Monument and the 
Eiffel Tower the arch would serve as a giant 
magnet attracting thousands of visitors from 
all over the world. But, equally important 
will be the vast treasure of historical and 
cultural wealth which will be stored in the 
museum to attract the tourists and scholars, 

Others visualize the present riverfront 
parking space for 4,000 cars going up in 
smoke and raise the cry, “Where will we park 
all those autos?” 

The city of St. Louis and the National 
Park Service have an agreement on this mat- 
ter. Automobiles could go into a vast under- 
ground garage which could be built under- 
neath the memorial area. 

The city’s plans for developing off-street 
parking facilities here are being stymied by 
the Federal Government’s failure to act on 
the memorial, which was approved by Con- 
gress in 1934. An appropriation to start con- 
struction would help city and State agencies 
meet the parking situation. 

Congress in 1954 authorized $5 million to- 
ward construction as soon as the budget was 
balanced. That condition has been met, and 
St. Louis representatives now have requested 
the money. Much depends on the National 
Park Service to ask for the funds. So far only 
$150,000 has been sought by this agency, and 
that is for a fence and landscaping of the Old 
Courthouse. There has been no indication 
it will seek the authorized $5 million. 

Construction of the memorial would cause 
a tremendous transformation of the entire 
downtown area of St. Louis. 

To tour the completed memorial as pro- 
posed a visitor would have to spend a full 
afternoon to completely tour the beautiful 
grounds spread over 82.5 acres of old 
St. Louis. 

There will be museums with priceless 
painting and sculpture portraying impor- 
tant events and personalities in the westward 
expansion of the United States. 

To spark the imagination and recall the 
color of pioneer days, frontier scenes will be 
reproduced. All the glamour of the West, 
which stirred dad when he was a boy and still 
keeps him and his sons glued to TV westerns 
today, would be found on the memorial 
grounds. 

Many a St. Louisan, on his first visit, would 
be surprised to learn how little he knows of 
the city’s historical role in the opening of the 
West and Southwest. 

Julian C. Spotts, head of the National Park 
Service headquarters here, said yesterday: 

“There are far too few St. Louisans who 
really know and appreciate the tremendous 
historical role of their city.” 

Spotts was sent to St. Louis 20 years ago on 
what was supposed to be a 3-year tour of 
duty in establishing the memorial. 
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Despite all these years of struggle and frus- 
tration Spotts is still cheerful: ‘‘These things 
take time. I still feel this fine memorial will 
someday be completed as designed,” he said. 

Meanwhile Spotts works with members of 
the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
Association, a local group, to rebuild the old 
courthouse. The structure is part cf the 
projects. 

During his 20 years Spotts here has picked 
up a wealth of knowledge about old St. Louis 
and its historical importance. He shares this 
information with people who visit the tem- 
porary museum established in the court- 
house. 

In his office in the building is a huge 
drawing of the proposed stainless steel arch, 
which would act as a shining beacon to all 
visitors. But the $5 million item authorized, 
but not voted by Congress in 1954, specifies 
none of this money is to be spent for the 
arch itself. 

Like Paris’ famous Eiffel Tower, “Saarinen’s 
Arch” has had rough sledding. Backers be- 
lieve however the arch, once built, will be- 
come one of the wonders of America, 

Touring the completed memorial will be 
a rewarding experience. 

Visitors will start the tour at a campfire 
theater where they will learn something 
about the history of old St. Louis: How 
Laclede and Chouteau founded the city. 
How early pioneers brought their covered 
wagons by steamboat or overland to begin 
the perilous journey to the West. 

Youngsters will be able to walk in the 
park over the famous trails that had their 
start on the memorial site. Further on the 
tour would be the old cathedral, completed 
in 1834, and the old courthouse where the 
Dred Scott was argued when the issue of slav- 
ery divided the Nation. 

Other attractions would include the Archi- 
tectural Museum, and the Historic Museum. 
The latter, unlike an ordinary museum would 
have animated exhibitions, sound film and 
other modern devices to recreate the life 
of Jefferson and other historical episodes of 
history commemorated in the memorial. 

There will be cafes on a roof terrace over- 
looking the river serving lunch and dinner. 
Finally, the visitor would go to the arch for 
an elevator trip up its wishbone side. Here 
the entire panorama of a city will unfold. 

This national shrine probably would cause 
a tremendous “face-lifting” in the area sur- 
roundinge the downtown riverfront. New 
offices and apartment buildings would be 
constructed. It would spur redevelopment 
of the sections from Third Street to Broad- 
way, long marked for decay. 

Through the years there have been many 
suggestions for other uses of the riverfront. 
One has been for a large sports stadium. 
Such a project could still be built either 
north or south of the memorial. 

Those who suggest other uses must re- 
member that title to all this land belongs 
to the United States Government. It can 
be used for no other purpose unless Congress 
revokes all previous actions authorizing the 
project. 

Citizens of many States, regardless of their 
party affiliations have worked hard for the 
memorial. World War II and the Korean 
conflict helped to block development. 

The last requirement raised for a balanced 
Federal budget, has been met. 

All that is required now is for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to give the nod 60 Cone 
gress can act. St. Louis and the Nation 
will then have what has been long in com- 
ing—a fitting memorial to “The Gateway 
to the West.” 
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Lincoln and the American Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege, over the weekend to attend 
the Lincoln’s Birthday dinner at the 
Commodore Hotel of the Central Trades 
and Labor Council of greater New York 
and vicinity. The principal address was 
made by its president, Martin T. Lacey. 

While too many Lincoln Day orators 
merely lip that great American’s philoso- 
phy, it is pleasant to note that some ex- 
hort us to live it. 

Mr. Lacey’s speech follows: 

Mr. Mayor, reverend clergy, distinguished 
guests, fellow trade unionists, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is a pleasure once again to 
welcome you to our 32d annual Lincoln’s 
birthday dinner and dance. 

It is fitting, too, that the birthday of this 
great American should be the occasion of 
this annual celebration. We can have no 
finer inspiration in all that we set out to do 
than the model of that statesman who gave 
true meaning to our American doctrine— 
that all men are created equal. 

He learned the dignity of labor with his 
own calloused hands. He had to work, and 
work hard, for everything he gained, but 
what he gained most of all was a sound 
sense of values that measured the good and 
the right, always in terms of the common 
right, of humanity. 

Lincoln, who has been called a character 
so unique that he stands alone without a 
model in history or a parallel among men, 
was a labor man by background and a labor 
man in his philosophy. 

In his address delivered at the Wisconsin 
State Agricultural Fair of 1859, he expressed 
his views on labor in these words, which 
must have sounded quite radical to the 
listeners of his day: “The world is agreed 
that labor is the source from which human 
wants are mainly supplied. There is no dis- 
pute upon this point. From this point, how- 
ever, men immediately diverge—labor is 
prior to and independent of capital; in fact 
capital is the fruit of labor and could never 
have existed if labor had not first existed, 
Labor can exist without capital, but capital 
could never have existed without labor; 
hence labor is the superior, greatly superior 
of capital.” 

The dinner in honor of Lincoln’s birthday 
has been a happy tradition of the Central 
Trades and Labor Council in this town. The 
party tonight marks the first since the 
merger of the AFL and CIO. Many of our 
CIO brothers are now here to celebrate with 
us. We bid them official and hearty wel- 
come. 

There are a few worry warts in the union 
movement, and some smart alecks out of it, 
who have been wagging their heads and 
moaning that the marriage of the CIO to 
the AFL is a fluke and can’t last. They say 
the AFL groom is too old and too set in his 
ways. They whisper that the CIO really 
married the old man for his money. 

Since it is no longer polite to flatten these 
critics out, let me straighten them out. The 
merger was no shotgun wedding. It was no 
marriage of convenience. True, the couple 
were not always passionately in love with 
each other. 
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Yet, over the years, there developed be- 
tween them a feeling of mutual respect and 
an understanding of the common purpose. 
It made them realize that the time had come 
to join hands. 

From now on they will be happily wedded 
for a long, long time to come. Of course, 
during the dificult and quarrelsome court- 
ship, and before the ceremony took place, 
there were a few offspring born out of wed- 
lock, but the constitution of the new fed- 
eration provides machinery to take care of 
the illegitimates. 

Section seven of article eight gives the 
executive council the power to throw out any 
Communists, Fascists, and racketeers. The 
machinery may come in handy. 

So, too, is there machinery provided and 
already in motion, to take care by voluntary 
agreement of jurisdictional disputes between 
unions. The new constitution provides that 
the president and the executive council of 
this federation shall seek to eliminate such 
conflicts through the process of voluntary 
agreement or voluntary merger. 

Two very important departments of the 
new federation have taken positive steps to 
implement this process. The building trades 
department and the new industrial union 
department have agreed to establish a per- 
manent joint committee to regulate matters 
of jurisdiction that may arise between their 
affiliated unions. 

Just before that, the building trades de- 
partment had voted to make its own juris- 
dictional dispute settlement plan calling for 
impartial arbitration as a terminal step, 
binding on every union affiliated with the 
department. The importance of this is ob- 
vious. It is not that the jurisdictional ma- 
chinery is perfect or that conflicts won't 
arise. They already have, as you know. 

Rather it is that the ugly business of hos- 
tile unions raiding each other to represent 
workers already organized will be replaced by 
orderly procedures where the contest can be 
settled within the united house of labor. 

The merger is thus significant, if only as 
# declaration, that the civil war in the house 
of labor is over. Naturally there will have 
to be a period of reconstruction. 

We know too that during this adjustment 
period we will have to be on guard against 
carpetbaggers trying to gain or to peddle 
position and power. 

And we can expect that the critics of labor 
will be waiting eagerly to play up and scare- 
head every misstep in the new unity. 

But, at the least, the merger will mean that 
the new federation can move ahead to its 
first and most immediate goal—organizing 
the unorganized. To be sure, this goal will 
not be reached just by a declaration. 

The boys in the movement will have to get 
off their well-cushioned rear ends and really 
ao the job of organizing that for too long 
has been left undone. Yet the importance 
of this objective canot be overemphasized. 

In all the hullabaloo about the merger and 
the curse of bigness hurled at it, the public 
tends to lose sight of the fact that organized 
labor is still in a distinct minority. 

Large industries, large areas and the larg- 
est majority of the workers of our country 
are still behind the curtain of employer re- 
action and resistance. 

The Taft-Hartley Act and the new board 
that administers it has certainly been of no 
help in stripping down these obstacles to 
union organization. 

The proof is in the fact that since the Taft- 
Hartley law went on the books the rate of 
growth of the organized labor movement has 
been at a virtual standstill. In my judg- 
ment, this sorry result under the Taft- 
Hartley law points up the greatest merit of 
the Wagner Act. 

The worker already in the union move- 
ment and getting the benefits of collective 
bargaining did not need the help of govern- 
ment to protect him in his dealings with his 
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boss. It was his union’s job to take care of 
that. 

Rather it was the unorganized worker in 
anti-union companies and in company 
towns who needed the help of Government 
to protect and assure his right to organize. 

The Wagner Act really gave this protec- 
tion. The Taft-Hartley Act, with all its 
gimmicks and loopholes, only makes believe 
that it does. 

All of which leads me to the second im- 
portant goal of the merger—effective eco- 
nomic and political action. 

There is some talk that we elect a presi- 
dent this year. On the economic front the 
general approach of the administration now 
in Office has been that what's good for the 
boss is good for his workers. 

This is Just another way of describing the 
trickle-down theory of big business. 

It has been the argument of organized 
labor that the correct approach should be 
what’s good for the workers is good for their 
bosses. 

In other words, it is the increase in mass 
earnings and improvements in standards of 
living which make industry prosper and the 
economy boom. It is the purchasing power 
of the people which pays the steady divi- 
dends and not the giveaways by Govern- 
ment to a few of its favored friends in big 
business. 

We don't make any idle boast as to the 
political meaning of the merger. The 
American workers, thank God, has a politi- 
cal mind of his own. 

But now that old man AFL and his fresh 
young CIO mate have joined forces, you 
can be sure that organized labor will be in 
a better position to get its political message 
across to the American worker. 

Acting together and working together, we 
shall tell our fickle political friends that we 
are not stirred by their trickle-down politi- 
cal anthem. 

The merger is a splendid reunion. 


Let's now move on to richer rewards for 
the American worker. 


A Time for Reason: No Klan—No 
Carpetbaggers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
cartoon appearing in the press depicted 
three large volumes for present-day 
reading was entitled “Patience, Reason, 
and Tolerance.” It seems to me these 
volumes need to be read today by all our 
citizens for today indeed is a time for 
reason and it is a time when we want or 
need no clans and no revival of carpet- 
baggers in the South or any section of 
our country. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection, un- 
der unanimous consent, I ask that there 
be reproduced in the Recorp two excel- 
lent and well-written editorials recently 
appearing in the press of my State. The 
editorial entitled ‘No Klan—No Carpet- 
baggers,” appeared in the Nashville 
Banner February 10 last, and the edi- 
torial entitled “A Time for Reason,” 
appeared in the Nashville Tennessean 
under date of Sunday, February 12, 1956. 


February 14 


I commend the reading of these edj- 
torials to my colleagues and others, 
The editorials follow: 


{From the Nashville Banner of February 10, 
1956 | 


No KLtan—NOo CARPETBAGGERS 


If the people of the South were to speak 
with one voice and in one paragraph the 
majority sentiment on the biggest question 
confronting us at this moment, we believe 
their uncompromising reply would put equal 
emphasis on two big points: 

1. Never again an era of Ku Klux Kian, 

2. Never again government by Carpethbag, 


Both the law-abiding and the agitators 
know what we mean. 

One is not the answer to the other at this 
stage of history. 

Both were interred by decency and con- 
science a long time ago. Let’s leave them 
buried, along with the spirit of hate and 
force and violence which—with the help of 
some reckless hands—have shown signs of 
stirring for another fling at dangerous mis- 
chief. 

The convulsion that rocked the University 
of Alabama this week was an example of what 
can happen—not just in that sister State, 
but a lot of places—by impudent forces 
moving impetuously in their frenzy to stake 
out a claim on new-found treasure of social 
gains whose possession is still a matter of 
legal controversy. 

The voice of reason would admonish them 
to slow down. Even the Supreme Court 
which construed the point initially in their 
favor sought to avoid excitement and tur- 
moil—and specified a reasonable period of 
adjustment. Such an interval has not 
elapsed. Mountains do not wear down ina 
day; wide gulfs are not spanned in so short a 
time. Even if tomorrow is on the calendar, 
impatience doesn't hasten it. 


We hope that never again will the battle 
flag of the Confederacy be dragged in the 
dust as it was at Tuscaloosa—misused as an 
emblem of mob psychology. 


It deserves honor as the symbol of a cause 
for which brave men laid down their lives 
so short a time ago. It was desecrated by 
hands that by inference associated it with 
malice and cowardice. 


It is unfortunate that it had to be the Uni- 
versity of Alabama that was such a testing- 
ground for inflammatory actions. It is a 
great institution in a great State. It has 
undergone a trying ordeal not of its own 
making, but in a sense forced upon it and 
then magnified by elements ever ready to ex- 
ploit an area of strife. 


It is not surprising that Alabama has 
manifested a reluctance to yield to coercion 
in an affair that resembles, however un- 
wittingly, the force tactics of Carpetbagism. 
The latter still is fresh in the minds of the 
States whose recent generation suffered it. 
These are people whose fathers and grand- 
fathers fought and bled and died for a prin- 
ciple in which they believed with all their 
hearts. They will not willingly submit to 
anything even remotely suggestive of a re- 
play of Carpetbagger days. 

That does not excuse retaliatory violence— 
acts begetting shame—some of which un- 
doubtedly were committed or incited by out- 
side elements. 

It is not, strictly speaking, any of our 
business what the State of Alabama does in 
this matter. The institution is a State uni- 
versity, owned there and maintained by Ala- 
bama funds. We hold unreservedly to the 
opinion that a State can best run its own 
schools, and equally to the conviction that 
the Constitution itself clearly draws a line 
between State business and Federal busi- 
ness—and the domain of supervision over 
which, respectively, each exercises proprietary 
control. 
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The Banner has led in the long fight for 
defense of States rights. We yield to none in 
the championship of that basic premise. 

At the same time, we have said from the 
outset of the Supreme Court’s integration 
edict, May 17, 1954, that this matter must 
be calmly handled; that it must be adju- 
cated most carefully in the interest of justice 
to all concerned. There is nothing more 
dangerous just now than a wave of reckless- 
ness, mob psychology, hysteria, or incitement 
to passions on either side. This is a Govern- 
ment of law; when it ceases to be that, it will 
pe anarchy. A nation in its right mind will 
avoid that precipice. 

We do not want to stumble over it in a 
moment of wild excitement. We do not in- 
tend to be pushed over it by any pressure 
group believing it now can take charge as if 
by coercive privilege. 

Calm appraisal and cautious handling of 
this problem—the course of action recom- 
mended by the Banner at the outset—have 
spared Tennessee such ugly experiences as 
have marked some other areas. For that 
Governor Clement is to be commended. As 
he told a delegation calling on him some 2 
weeks ago, Tennessee does not intend to yield 
to either pressure group, but to abide by the 
law once the law has been clearly established. 

This has not been done to date. But cer- 
tainly the law against violence is clear 
enough. 

Manifestly it forbids a reiyn of terror, mob 
rule, and surrender to hooligans. 

The States can solve their own problems, 
individually, as conditions and considera- 
tions of peace and safety require. No blanket 
ordinance laid down by Washington—for in- 
stant and universal application—can do 
that. 

We are not in contempt of court in saying 
that we do not believe it- was ever intended 
to be handled that way—or that the Consti- 
tution so specifies. We believe with the in- 
terpositionists, headed by the great common- 
wealth of Virginia, that if it is to so specify, 
it must be by an amendment clearly and 
unmistakably saying that. 

We deplore the violence that has occurred. 
But we hope that both sides have learned 
from it. We know that in Alabama as in 
Tennessee the decent, law-abiding, conse- 
crated citizens of both races are righteously 
corcerned about working out together any 
problem that exists. They are not the ones 
fomenting strife, erecting challenges, laying 
down an ultimatum, and invoking the serv- 
ices of self-appointed carpetbaggers. 

It would be good for unity and the founda- 
tion of law on which America rests if both 
sides of the extremist elements would 
quietly retire from the scene and let the pro- 
gram of orderly adjustment proceed—the 
mob constituents narrowly skirting anarchy 
at Tuscaloosa, and the NAACP whose ques- 
tionable zeal so far outruns the dictates of 
judgment. 

There is no room for either among people 
of good will earnestly seeking the proper 
solution to this vexatious problem, whose 
injudicious determination could be calami- 


tous and catastrophic. 





[From the Nashville Tennessean of 
February 12, 1956] 
A TIME FOR REASON 


It is now almost 10 months since the 
nited States Supreme Court handed down 
12 second of its two historic opinions declar- 
ig compulsory segregation in the public 
hools unconstitutional. With the resuit- 
ing controversy becoming more heated by the 
day, the time plainly has come for the South 
to do some sober thinking about where it is 
headed. 

As recent events in Alabama have demon- 
Started, the situation has reached an explo- 
Sive point. The balance between the orderly 
processes of a lawful society on the one hand 
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and the anarchy of mob rule on the other 
proves to be delicate indeed and easily tipped. 

What happens now will determine whether 
the dangers of civil chaos will be increased 
or diminished. 

Surely among thoughtful people there can 
be but one choice—respect for the law. To 
choose otherwise would be to invite a reign 
of terror and violence which could do untold 
damage to the democratic system under 
which the people of this Nation have been 
so richly blessed. 

It becomes supremely urgent, therefore, 
that the citizens who understand the alterna- 
tives confronting the South today assert 
themselves lest they be swept up in the 
consequences of unbridled warfare between 
extreme elements on both sides. 

For if one thing has been made unmis- 
takably clear, it is that the problems of the 
South are not going to be solved either by 
mobs like that which defied all recognized 
authority at the University of Alabama or by 
NAACP lawyers like the one who made the 
completely untenable charge that university 
Officials had conspired in the ugly disorder 
there. 

Reason must prevail. And if it is to do so, 
it is imperative that the Supreme Court 
decision be reexamined so that neither more 
nor less than it actually said will be read 
into it. 

In their bitter crossfire, extremists on both 
sides often create the impression that the 
Court ordered immediate compulsory in- 
tegration in all public schools and that the 
ruling must be resisted or complied with on 
that basis. 

But the Court ordered nothing of the sort. 
Judge John J. Parker, of the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, has helped put the ruling 
in its proper perspective by stating: 

“It is important that we point out exactly 
what the Supreme Court has decided and 
what it has not decided. * * * It has not 
decided that the States must mix persons of 
different races in the schools. * * * Nothing 
in the Constitution or in the decision of the 
Supreme Court takes away from the people 
freedom to choose the schools they attend. 
The Constitution, in other words, does not 
require integration. It does not forbid such 
segregation as occurs as the result of volun- 
tary action. It merely forbids the use of 
governmental power to enforce segregation. 
The 14th amendment is a limitation upon 
the exercise of power by the State or State 
agencies, not a limitation upon the freedom 
of individuals.” 

Even within this framework, the Court did 
not order an immediate end to all compulsory 
segregation everywhere. The Supreme Court 
does not operate in a vacuum, unmindful of 
the problems created by its decisions. 

In respect to the segregation question, it 
specifically asked the Southern States to out- 
line their individual problems. And then in 
its decision it took into account “the com- 
plexities arising from the transition to a sys- 
tem of public education freed of racial dis- 
crimination.” 

Requiring only that “a prompt and rea- 
sonable start” be made toward compliance 
with its decision, the Court authorized dis- 
trict Federal courts to consider the “varied 
local school problems” that must be solved 
to permit “full implementation” of the 
ruling. 

The test the Court prescribed was one of 
good faith in complying with constitutional 
principles which it correctly said could not 
be abrogated simply because of disagreement 
with them. 

Surely an honest effort to work out solu- 
tions within this pattern is not too much to 
expect of a lawful people. 

To defy the Court with violent refusals to 
accept its decision in good faith is to create 
a situation from which no one will profit but 
the enemies of this great democracy, 
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The inheritance of our democratic Govern- 
ment and the freedoms it provides does not 
guarantee their preservation. They must be 
safeguarded by every generation with vigilant 
respect for the legal traditions and institu- 
tions upon which the United States is built. 

No greater tragedy could befall the South 
than to permit obstinate groups with stri- 
dent voices to trample on these traditions 
and institutions with ruthless abandon. 





Keeping Career Military Personnel in the 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Army Times of Febru- 
ary 11,1956. This editorial makes clear 
the fact that the military services have 
progressively lost the advantage in com- 
peting with industry and business for 
career men. This trend must be re- 
versed if we are to attract and hold com- 
petent, skilled, and highly trained per- 
sonnel. The House has passed the sur- 
vivors benefits bill, and it is pending ac- 
tion by the other body. My subcommit- 
tee has completed action on the depend- 
ent medical care bill and has reported it 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
These are two steps in the catching-up 
process. These must be completed and 
others must follow. 

All Members concerned over our loss 
of career personnel and repeated exten- 
sions of draft laws should give serious 
consideration to these problems. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Goop Lire (INSIDE AND OvrT) 

In the years before World War II gave 
industry that massive shot in the arm, it 
was generally conceded that such military 
benefits as pensions and medical care for 
dependents were generally better and broader 
than those offered on the outside. This is 
still more or less true of retirement benefits. 
But in the past 10 years an expansion of 
fringe perquisites offered to civilian workers 
has brought about an almost complete re- 
versal of the picture. 

Recent surveys show that money-saving 
supplements to the worker’s pay check have 
tripled since World War II. They now ac- 
count for one-fifth of the employer's payroll. 
Much of the expansion has been in health 
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(in 1954) were cov d by a he plan 
than was the case in 1948. And more than 
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age for their dependents. Other benefits 
extend to subsidized meals, discounts on 
company products, paid sick leave, annual 
bonuses, etc 

The increasing betterment of the civilian 
worker's lot is, in effect, a worsening of the 


military man’s since—all else being equal— 
the latter is interested in getting as much 
of the world's any of his peers. 
And, to extent that his dissatisfaction 
grows, he presents a problem to our defense 
leaders who have the job of manning the 
services and keeping them at strength 

Yet the disparity in benefits has been so 
feebly publicized ‘that a number of self- 
interested groups in recent years have been 
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able to attempt further erosions of the mili- 
tary’s rights. In some cases, like the attack 
on post exchanges, they have succeeded in 
putting their hands into the soldier’s pocket. 
That has been done by placing surcharges 
on commissary sales, restricting the types 
of goods that can be sold in exchanges, and 
even by putting several commissaries out of 
business entirely. 

Fortunately, the Defense Department 
seems now to be alert to the dangers posed 
by such groups as the retailers association 
and the Hoover Commission. It has pre- 
pared a report documenting the increase in 
fringe benefits for industrial workers and 
has contrasted it with the leveling-off trend 
in the military. Armed with this, the De- 
partment intends to remind Congress of the 
situation on every possible occasion. 

We hope this is done, for the Defense re- 
searchers have come up with some telling 
figures. For instance: 

In 1948 only 3 million workers were cov- 
ered by some sort of company group insur- 
ance. Today, 11.3 million are, and “more 
and more” firms are providing this insurance 
free. 

In 1954 some 7 million workers were cov- 
ered by pension plans, under collective-bar- 
gaining agreements. This was a 40 percent 
increase over 1950 and the figure has prob- 
ably gone up even more since 1954. Eighty- 
five percent of the workers covered received 
the benefits without contributing a penny. 
Disability features have been added to many 
of the plans. 

A survey of 519 companies showed that 
240 of them sold company products at dis- 
counts ranging up to 80 percent off the retail 
price. Many served free lunches. 

Civilian firms pay workers an “oversea 
differential” of 21-25 percent above State- 
side pay. Military officers receive no extra 
money for foreign service; enlisted people 
get about 8 percent of their base pay. 

Of 500 firms studied, 24 percent paid em- 
ployees a year-end or Christmas bonus. 

Among career measures now awaiting 
congressional action are the survivor bene- 
fits, dependent medicare and housing im- 
provement bills. If passed, these will prob- 
ably help keep more careermen in service. 
But if they do not have the requisite effect, 
then some other means must be found to do 
60. A general raise in the military's stand- 
ard of living, along lines suggested by the 
Defense Department study, may be just the 
ticket. 





If MacArthur Had Had His Way, America 
Would Have Become Exhausted—Lost 
in a Chinese Swamp Thousands of 
Miles From Its Home Base 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an editorial from the Feb- 
ruary 12 issue of the Washington Post, 
entitied “The Great Dekate—Con- 
tinued.” 

The editorial follows: 


‘THE GREAT DEBATE—CONTINUED 
There seems no end to the argument over 
the war in Korea and the dismissal of Gen- 
Arthur. However, it is an argument 
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&) closely tied up with th 


e American destiny 
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that the fresh outbreak between Mr. Truman 
and General MacArthur is to be welcomed. 
The unfortunate thing is that for years to 
come the merits of the controversy will be 
obscured by prejudice and passion. In the 
present exchange both parties are guilty of 
overstatement and misstatement which his- 
tory in due course will correct. 

The point to fasten upon is the rival con- 
cepts on the object of the war. President 
Truman, for the United Nations, fought the 
war for a limited objective, and this he 
achieved. He achieved a successful result 
moreover without damaging our dominion 
in world strategy. Actually that dominion 
was improved, and, in the process, Mr. Tru- 
man kept the Russian intervention limited 
with his atomic deterrent. On the other 
side of the argument, General MacArthur 
wanted to push on across the Yalu in addi- 
tion to bombing the bridges and dams (for 
which in retrospect he had a good case) 
into the Chinese mainland to what he now 
declares would have been “‘sure victory.” He 
dubs anything short of this victorious ob- 
jective “appeasement.” 

Here the great issue is drawn, and all the 
remainder of the MacArthur case—which is 
becoming more and more studded with innu- 
endoes plainly demagogic in appeal—is su- 
bordinate to it. How sure would have been 
the victory if the MacArthur idea had been 
carried out? Nobody can be certain about 
the answer, least of all MacArthur himself, 
but a mere smattering of knowledge of the 
past shows that history is not on the side 
of MacArthur. Japan affords the latest in- 
stance of rebuttal. For 7 long years the 
Japanese were drawn into a fruitless war on 
the Asiatic mainland within the present gen- 
eration, and, if any lesson can be learned 
from it, surely it is that their campaign was 
a vast mistake. Hitler made the same mis- 
take (forgetful of Napoleon in 1812) against 
continental Russia. 

Classic military doctrine was against Japan 
and Germany in these enterprises—a doc- 
trine stated by Clausevitz when he said that 
neither Russia nor China is a country that 
can be counted according to the rules, that 
is, by occupying it. It is supreme folly of 
MacArthur to insist that he could have suc- 
ceeded where Tojo and Hitler failed. Look, 
for one thing, at the odds. MacArthur ex- 
pected to establish himself with only a dozen 
divisions on the border frontier of nearly 
700 miles when his predecessors had at their 
command 50 times more divisions. 

Superior air power would not have made up 
for the deficiency. Tojo and Hitler had a 
great preponderance in the air, but this did 
not suffice to offset the enemy's advantages 
in space and possession of hordes of man- 
power. If MacArthur had had his way, 
America would have become exhausted—lost 
in a Chinese swamp thousands of miles from 
its home base. Athens made precisely the 
fame mistake when it issued forth for the 
conquest of faraway Sicily, and its doom, as 
Thucydides recounts, was sealed. Mac- 
Arthur says that if his ideas had been ac- 
cepted “the threat of global war would have 
receded, and the world would be a radically 
different place today.” This newspaper begs 
to differ. It is more likely that Russia would 
have left China and America to kill them- 
selves off, and, profiting by the American 
preoccupation would have overrun Europe, 
where we would have had no allies left. 

To be sure, American experience is on the 
side of MacArthur. Except for the war in 
1812, the victory formula he enunciates has 
prevailed in all the wars that America has 
undertaken. But this was before America 
became a world power with responsibilities 
everywhere. Now this country must not only 
adjust means to ends; it must limit its en- 
gagements with a sense of priorities and a 
wisdom dictated by the need always to keep 
its world position intact. Moreover, addic- 
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tion to the MacArthur formula in the past 
two world wars has helped bring the worl 
to its present pass. For the other side of the 
MacArthur coin is unlimited warfare and 
unconditional surrender. In the Pacific, for 
instance, it left Japan prostrate, so that all 
eastern Asia became a vacuum into which 
the Communist power poured. In today’s 
nuclear terms unlimited warfare would mean 
unlimited annihilation. Peace, even more 
than victory, is the ultimate object of war, 
and the sooner this becomes gospel in Amer- 
ica the less chance there will be of the 
American heritage being frittered away, 
Even Sherman had to admit that after his 
experience in the Civil War. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bhookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale“of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Rrecorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


















Address by Senator Wiley Before the 
Optimist Club, Oshkosh, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address which 
I delivered before the Optimist Club at 
Oshkosh, Wis., on February 16, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY PLEDGES CONTINUED BATTLE 
AGAINST YOUTH DELINQUENCY; SAYS YOUNG- 
STERS AND ADULTS TRULY INSPIRED BY PRES- 
IDENT EISENHOWER’S LEADERSHIP 
I am happy, indeed, to be in Wisconsin 

again, and to have lunch with you here. 

“I want to say that, in a world with too 
many cynics and pessimists, it is a pleasure 
to be among optimists. 

All of us need to be optimistic, in facing 
the challenges, difficulties, and opportunities 
of our times. 

NUMEROUS ISSUES FACING CONGRESS 

Indeed, there are so many challenges fac- 
ing us that it is almost hard to choose among 
them and decide which particular one to 
discuss with you today. 

In Washington, for example, the Senate 


ask 


bill. 
bank idea 


This farm bill incorporates a new soil- 
) to conserve the Nation’s soil re- 
source, as well as to reduce the surplus 
problem. We are certainly going to pass 
some form of the farm bill, and definitely, 
some form of the soil-bank idea. 














Not long after we finish the farm bill, 
we going to take up the social security 
bill. Beyond question, we are going to ex- 


tend coverage to upwards of a million more 
lovees and. self-employed, including 
lawyers, accountants, and other  profes- 
Moreover, we are going to liberalize 
I ns for widows. 
Meanwhile, the House of Representatives 
to put the finishing touches on the 
n’s new highway bill. The only big con- 
troversy that remains is how to finance the 
procram. Highway taxes are going to have 
O increase, but it is still uncertain as to 
how much the average motorist will pay, and 
how much heavy trucks will have to pay. 
Another issue engaging our attention is a 
the work of the oil and gas lobby 
lection with the recently passed 
l-gas bill. 
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These, then, are but a few of the topi 
Which we face in Washington, and wh 
you face here in Oshkosh. 

OPTIMIST’S CLUB WORK FOR YOUTH 


Optimist Clubs 


course, 


One problem in which 
eve rightly been interested is, of 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
I want, at this time, to highly commend 
your club for the great and admirable youth 
kK you are performing. 
The boys of America. and the 
we Optimist Clubs a great debt of 
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gratitude for your splendid efforts in provid- 
ing our promising manhood with hobbies 
and vocational guidance and recreational 
opportunities and facilities, including such 
things as sports, woodworking, and swim- 
ming. 

This is the kind of guidance and leader- 
ship we need for the youngsters of America. 

DELINQUENCY IN AMERICA 


As many of you Know, I am a member 
of the Senate Judiciary Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee. For the past year, 
we have had the unpleasant job of investi- 
gating delinquency among the youth of our 
country. 

We discovered many sobering 
ing facts. There were: 

Over 485,000 youngsters brought 
juvenile courts. 

Over 200,000 young folks had run 
from home. 

Over 100,000 youths had been 
common jails, usually with 
criminals. 

ACTION ON BILL FOR DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 

To help prevent delinquency among our 
young folks, I have sponsored legislation 
to provide grants-in-aid to States and local 
communities for delinquency prevention 
programs. 

Other Senators have sponsored companion 
measures, and it appears certain that some 
form of this legislation will be enacted before 
the end of the session. 

Meanwhile, the life of the Senate Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee, itself, should 
be extended, so that we can complete our 
study and our legislative recommendations. 
We have numerous reports soon to he re- 
leased i 


1 


and shock- 
before 
away 


confined in 
hardened 





on motion pictures, education, re- 
ligion, pornography and related phases. 

In any event, we need continued con- 
structive activities by groups such as your 
own. 

YOUTH NEEDS OPPORTUNITY 

The difficulty, of course, is n 
with our youth. 

I believe, instead, that we as a Nati 
are unfortunately not providing 
sufficient challenge and opport 
ample outlets for their l 

As @ result, we are was 

* new thoughts, ideas, talents, 


I believe that our youths could 

















of the mechanical skills and of the arts at 
a much earlier age; could be better pre- 
pared, by training. for adulthood: could 
assume greater responsibilities than they 


now do. 
MOST YOUTHS ARE 
The 


NOT DELINQUENTS 


statistics on juvenile deli 








throughcut the country seem lar d 
startling; yet, these are usualy small in 
contrast to the successful and wholesom 

millions of youths who have > records 
of home and community act ies, who 





resolve their own problems, who are inde- 
pendent, responible individuals 

These will become the outstanding citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 

In Milwaukee County, for example, 








discovered that only 2'5 percent of the 
sters get into trouble with the lav 






of course, 2', percent too mu 
t it indicates that 97') per ; 
ht 


ysters are getting along all right. 
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IDOLS OF YOUTH: LINCOLN AND WASHINGTON 
As you well know, most of our young peo- 
ple have a habit of adopting idols from 


These help to 
life of the 


the present and the past. 
mould the character and 
youngster. 

We, ourselves, serve as examples, so we 
must all constantly strive to live up to tne 
high principles we teach our young folks. 

Not only youth, but also nations, have 
their idols—men and women whom the. 
admire and respect. 

Ve all know that in the month of Feb- 
ruary, we celebrate the birthdays of two of 
our greatest forefathers: George Was! 
ton, the Father of our County; and Abraham 
Lincoln, the Great Emancipator, whose birth 
date was honored on Sunday. 

The spirits and beliefs of these two great 
men still guide our Nation and strengthen 
the sense of patriotism in the hearts of our 
countrymen. 

Over the years they serve as symbols of 
genuine leadership and statesmanship. 


lige 





CRISIS: PAST AND PRESENT 

Both Washington and Lincoln faced 
crisis—different in scope, but similar in 
gravity—to those we face today. 

For example, George Washington fought 
for freedom and independence of our coun- 
try. We now are engaged in striving for 
freedom and survival for the free world 

Abraham Lincoln faced the problem of a 
divided country. Today, President Eisen- 
hower and our Nation face the problems of 
a divided world. 

In 1861—seemingly a long time ago— 
Abraham Lincoln emphasized the need to 
keep abreast of progress. He expressed a 
great thought that is especially true today. 

He said: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
rise with the occasion. As our case is new, 
so must we think anew, and act anew.” 
THINKING ANEW AND ACTING ANEW ON SLAVERY 


















































“Thinking anew and actil ns, 
for example, continuing o1 am 
to keep alive the spirit of -dom behin i 
the Iron Curtain. 

As we are all aware, the Soviet Union S 
recently protested again } relatively ne 
device—the propag n yy the 
Crusade for Freedom in 

As for our governmen id 
Red protests against weatl ons drift- 
ing over Russia, we are trying to k 1e<e 
balloons along the routes r wi 
were basically intended. 

But there should be no interference wit 
l rig] of a private organization, the 
Cru or Freedom, sending enc 

lessages to the enslaved peoples of C - 
£ a, Hungary, Poland, East 
a sia itself, urging them to yt 
flame of liberty bright in their 

We, who pay homage to t p 
Abe Lincoln, can hardly fail i - 

TODAY'S NEEDS 

gh with diffi- 
requires als : 

Speeding up America’s scientific re- 

searc particularly in the fleld of guided 
missiles id 1 lear weapons, as we 
: p t of atomic ener; 
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(b) Strengthening the Nation’s Reserve 
forces, which are presently, according to all 
reports, in sadly undermanned strength. 

(c) Keeping our domestic economy rolling 
in high gear with 65 million employed; keep- 
ing all segments—industry, labor, agricul- 
ture strong and prosperous. 


IKE—AN INSPIRATION TO ALL AMERICANS 


But before I learn the matter of inspiring 
examples, I want to point out that we have 
today another great symbol in the office of 
the Presidency. 

I know that you will believe me that I am 
sincerely not making a partisan reference 
when I say this: 

History will record Dwight D. Eisenhower 
in the ranks of our greatest Presidents, as 
it records the names of Washington, Lincoln 
and others. 

Regardless of how you or I may have voted 
in November 1952; regardless of how you or I 
may choose to vote in November 1956, I be- 
lieve that you may feel as I do, that Amer- 
ica can be proud of the man who now occu- 
pies the White House. 

Public opinion polls have shown that he 
is still at the peak of his popularity. These 
polls reflect the fact that the American peo- 
ple clearly recognize the honesty, the selfless 
dedication, the strength, the judgment which 
Dwight D. Eisenhower has brought to his 
Office. 

My friends who may be Democrats in this 
audience, or any audience, may and do differ 
with the President on various issues. In- 
deed, we Republicans have our intra-party 
differences, as well. But we Americans do 
not allow our party affiliations to befog our 
eyes on true examples and patriotism. 

There are few Democrats among us who 
would, for example, dispute the greatness of 
Republican Teddy Roosevelt, or few Re- 
publicans who would dispute the greatness 
of Woodrow Wilson. 

So, too, with admiration and respect, we 
will all wait the President’s decision as to 
whether he will or will not run again. 

I personally don’t know what that decision 
will be. 

I earnestly hope, however, that wholly 
aside from any partisan consideration he 
will decide to run again. To do so would, 
in my judgment, be another great forward 
step for peace. It would be also a dramatic 
demonstration of the power of a man’s 
spirit, or of a man’s moral strength—the 
power of a man’s soul in action, to reduce the 
significance of any imperfections in a man’s 
bodily condition. 

AN AMAZING CHAPTER IN PRESIDENTIAL PRESS 
RELATIONS 


Meanwhile, however, the President’s utter 
frankness about his health, his willingness 
to talk about this delicate matter completely, 
openly, frankly, is another magnificent dem- 
onstration of the straight-shooting char- 
acter of this man in the White House. 

The man from Abilene has not tried to 
withold a single fact. His tireless Press Sec- 
retary, James Hagerty, has helped him write 
one of the most amazing chapters in presi- 
dential relations with the American press 
in our entire history. Day after day, night 
after night, side by side with his Chief, Jim 
Hagerty has literally exhausted himself, to 
comply with the press’ every wish, to know 
the up-to-the minute facts about Ike’s con- 
dition. 

By contrast, in the world of dictatorship, 
there would never be the slightest inkling of 
the true physical conditions of the head of 
state. 

Even in the free world, great leaders have 
suffered disabilities which have often been 
withheld from public knowledge. 

But we have been witnessing today one of 
the most remarkable demonstrations in our 
history, of the strength of our own free Na- 
tion. The people have been entitled to the 
facts. The people have received the facts— 
straight, impartially, accurately, promptly. 
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We may all be proud that this Republic 
is so strong, that there has never been fear 
in anyone’s heart concerning our people’s 
getting the facts on this matter. 

“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall set you free’’—free of fear, free of doubt, 
free of misunderstanding. 

Whatever Ike’s decision, he will have earned 
his lasting place among the most honored of 
American Chief Executives. 

Whatever the decision of the American 
electorate next November, we will not soon 
forget this great term of office of a great man. 


THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


Now and in time to come, we must and 
will remain strong. 

Meanwhile, to those of us who are opti- 
mists and I assure you I am a member of 
your club; in spirit, if not in fact—we must 
look forward confidently to the future, to the 
great things of tomorrow. 

The world of tomorrow will be a fascinat- 
ing place in which to live. There will be 
stirring advances in all the things we are 
enjoying today. 

There will be more jet propulsion, atomic 
power, and electronic devices. 

There will be new food for higher nutri- 
tional levels and better standards of living. 

There will be new forms of pleasure and 
entertainment, such as “regular” color TV. 

We will have better disease control and 
longer life expectancy. 

Our culture will be further enriched with 
the best thoughts, arts, and ideas of all 
cultures. 

LIFE IN THE NEW WORLD 

To live in this great, new, challenging 
world, we must adapt ourselves to its needs 
and its fast moving pace. The spirit of youth 
must never die within us. 

We must never cease to be imaginative, to 
“dream dreams and see visions,” and to be 
attuned to the progress of our times. 


CONCLUSION 


If we dedicate ourselves to progress, to 
high ideals, to improvements of our way of 
life, we can—to quote Lincoln—be assured 
that, under God. 

“This Government, of the people, by the 
people and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 


Democratic Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I submit 
herewith for publication in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD an editorial appearing in 
the February 1, 1956, issue of the St. 
Petersburg Times, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
entitled “Democratic Responsibility”: 

DEMOCRATIC RESPONSIBILITY 

Two actions last week are clues to the 
quickening tides moving within Florida’s 
Democratic Party. 

The party’s State executive committee 
censured Richard D. Barker, national com- 
miteeman, who in 1952 repudiated his party’s 
presidential ticket. 

And, furnishing the second clue, the 
party’s governing body rejected the idea of 
trying to send an unpledged slate of delegates 
to the national convention. 

Both actions suggest the party, long a 
mere traditional and rather disorganized 
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group of people who call themselves Demo. 
crats, is beginning to awaken to a sense of 
its responsibility. . 

There is no reason to suggest that the 
Barker resolution and the rejection of the 
unpledged delegation will amount to more 
than ripples in 1956’s stormy politics. 

But those ripples may be taken as surface 
manifestations of important undercurrents 
which have been reshaping both the form 
and direction of the State Democratic Party 
since 1952 and especially in the last year, 

Jacksonville’s rebellious Richard Barker is 
not the important element in the resolution 
of denunciation. 

The personal feelings of anger and resent. 
ment toward him will, like all of the sort, 
dissolve in the wash of time. 

Of top importance is the principle implic- 
itly expressed in the action, It was a simple 
principle. 

In a State the good citizen submits to the 
rule of law whether it is enacted by a ma- 
jority he opposed or supported. 

Similarly in a political party the member 
who accepts the benefits and offices of the 
party should submit to the decisions of its 
majority. 

In 1952 the national party had enunciated 
certain principles (its platform) and named 
certain men (its candidates) to lead a fight 
to write those principles into Government. 
For publicly repudiating both, Barker, an 
officer of the party, was censured. 

In shouting approval of the censure resolu- 
tion the State committee was sayings We no 
longer wish our party represented by men 
who reject it without leaving it, who use 
their badge of party office to advance their 
personal political whims rather than the 
objectives of the party. 

It was no demand for blind loyalty. In 
government we Americans boast we have 
rule by law, not by men. In party affairs 
it is sound to seek rule by principle, not by 
men. 

Let those of all minds impress the party 
with their views. But when the party ma- 
jority has accepted a view, approved a prin- 
ciple, its program and its purpose breaks 
down if the minority will not at the least 
silently submit to that larger will. 

The demand is not for subservience. It 
is for a belief and sympathy in the party’s 
desire to carry into governmental action the 
orinciples endorsed by most of its members. 

There we are speaking of an ideal. A look 
at the Democratic Party in Florida will return 
us to more difficult realities. 

Despite recent signs that political ferment 
is nudging the State party toward that more 
meaningful form for which the Times has 
long fought, the party is just beginning to 
move. 

By no means has it arrived, as is shown 
plainly by the fact there are no answers to 
such questions as: 

What are the principles of the Florida 
Democratic Party? What governmental pro- 
grams does it support? What, in short, are 
the planks of its platform? 

There is no platform. The same State 
committee last weekend decided to wait until 
after the national convention to formulate 
a platform. At that time, of course, it will 
be much too late to pledge State candidates 
for Democratic nominations to a party plat- 
form. 

But the State committee, when its mem- 
bers gathered here, did lay down a broad 
principle which will be the best foundation 
on which eventually a full program can be 
built. 

In first endorsing the new presidential 
preference primary and, second, voting 
against the idea of an unpledged slate run- 
ning in that primary, the committee was say- 
ing: “Let’s leave the affairs of party as di- 
rectly as possible in the hands of the voters.” 

Any candidate for President can be placed 
on the primary ballot. Among those named 
the voter can pick the one he likes best, 
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and his vote will be reflected in the makeup 
of the delegation, which will be bound at 
the convention to carry out the will of the 
voters. 
ae of an unpledged slate are merely 
demanding that the voters be asked to send 
to the convention a bunch of politicians who 
will be free to trade and bargain with their 
yotes for reasons of personal power and with- 
out referring at all to the will of the people. 

In rejecting that plan the State committee 
made a start toward bringing the party to 
its true purpose, to serve as an agency for 
translating the desires of the people into 
political action. 

It was not a bad start. 





Third Party for Ike? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the straightforward editor of 
the Morning News, of San Leandro, Calif., 
spoke out on February 9, in answer to a 
front-page editorial that appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune January 30, 
calling upon the President to seek re- 
election. 

The Morning News editor makes no 
claim that the Tribune is not within its 
rights in urging the President to run. 
However, he draws some conclusions that 
are worthy of serious consideration. 

The two-party system is the founda- 
tion of our American form of govern- 
ment. We should do nothing which 
would contribute to its breakdown. 


I believe this editorial deserves the at- 
tention of a wider audience, and I com- 
mend it to the Speaker and my col- 
leagues: 

THIRD PARTY FOR IKE? 


The New York Herald Tribune on January 
30 published a front-page editorial calling on 
President Eisenhower to seek reelection if his 
health will possibly permit. 

That action of the Herald Tribune was 
treated as top news in the press, on radio, and 
on TV. 

The full text of the Herald Tribune front- 
page editorial has been mailed to every daily 
newspaper. We had expected it to be equal 
to the Herald Tribune’s high reputation. 

But to us it is a disappointment. Not be- 
cause it says that a majority of the people 
ere giving him a decisive vote of confidence 
in his handling of public affairs. It is a dis- 
appointment because the Herald Tribune 
bases its call upon sloppy thinking which 
does a discredit both to a great newspaper 
and to the President himself. 

Presumably it may not be reprinted in full, 
because it is copyrighted. But it can be 
quoted in part for review and criticism. 

The Herald Tribune says, “It is one of the 
best of our traditions that the two parties 
want their elected President to give the Na- 
tion the continuity of 8 consecutive years 
of service if he can possible do so. To give 
the American people the opportunity to 
have a two-term Chief Executive is normal 
and desirable and constitutional.” 

This is nothing more than guff. 

If the 2 parties wanted an 8-year Presi- 
dency, they would lengthen the term. They 


do not want 8 years, nor do they want 2 con- 
terms, 


secutive They agree that every ad- 
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ministration should be put to a periodic test 
of an election, to make sure that it repre- 
sents the will of the people. 

Until the time of Franklin Roosevelt, the 
George Washington tradition was strong 
enough to prevent any President from seek- 
ing more than two terms. There was never 
a tradition that he must have a second term. 
Only 1 President in 3 served as much as 
8 consecutive years. 

Death or defeat is the tradition—reelec- 
tion is unusual. 

After Roosevelt's death, both parties 
joined in amending the Constitution. They 
did not extend the term to 8 years. Instead, 
they wrote into the Constitution limitations 
to 8 years or less. 

Herald Tribune is false to history. 

To be accurate, both parties recognize that 
any President has enough political power to 
dictate his own renomination, and that this 
power repeatedly used might work to the 
detriment of the people 

Therefore, Republicans and Democrats 
alike joined in putting the country’s wel- 
fare above party succession. It was Harry 
S. Truman, Democrat, who urged adoption 
of the amendment while he was in Office. 
He deliberately cut himself off from any pos- 
sibility of serving 8 consecutive years. 

The Herald Tribune is much more candid 
when it quotes with approval the statement 
by Vice President Nixon: “The Republican 
Party is not strong enough to elect a Presi- 
dent. We have to have a presidential candi- 
date strong enough to get the Republican 
Party elected.” It goes on to say for itself: 
“The blunt and objective truth is that the 
Republican Party faces the very real danger 
of defeat this fall unless President Eisen- 
hower remains as its head, its prestige-laden 
leader, its two-term presidential nominee.” 

The Herald Tribune says it does not ask 
Mr. Eisenhower to run primarily to save the 
Republican Party. Instead, it asserts one 
of the compelling reasons why he shculd 
accept renomination is to secure the two- 
party system—by making sure that the Na- 
tion has a party which is liberal and effec- 
tive because it is freed from the extremes 
of either the right or the left. 

In plain language, it asks Mr. Eisenhower 
to save the Republican name, though not 
the party, It asks him to use his incumbency 
to capture that party name. It asks him to 
create a third party, to contest Democrats 
on one side and the Knowland-McCarthy 
wing on the other. 

All this is legitimate. It may attract 
voters. But it parades under false colors. 
This is not the two-party system. This is 
a call for a third party, under false colors 
with false history. 





Timely Warning on Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present herewith a 
very timely editorial taken from the New 
Orleans Item of February 13, 1956, en- 
titled “Better Roads Aren’t Sure Cure”: 

BETTER ROADS AREN’T SURE CURE 

In Congress, there has never been any real 
question about a highway program except 
how to finance it. 

Nearly all Congressmen favor modernized 
highways, and now that President Eisen- 
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hower has given up his bond idea and come 
round to the Democrats’ way of thinking, 
there may be speedy action. 

The higher gasoline tax may run into some 
objections. But on the whole, good high- 
ways are a popular cause in this car-happy 
land. As highway congestion increases, so 
do demands for better roads. 

There is, in fact, a tendency to consider 
wide, well-engineered highways the answer 
to all traffic problems, and to look to them 
as guaranties against accidents. 

So general is the idea that new highways 
are the shortcut to safety that the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies while 
backing the highway improvement pro- 
gram—thinks this word of warning is timely: 

“In the last analysis, the accident reduc- 
tion impact of better roads will be determined 
less by how well they are engineered than by 
how adequately they are controlled and how 
lawfully and intelligently they are used.” 

This association, made up of representa- 
tives of 133 casualty insurance companies, 
recommends that the new highway program 
should require each participating State to 
establish safe speed limits and enforce them 
through adequate police supervision and 
strict law enforcement by both the police 
and the courts. 

It’s a sensible suggestion. 


I certainly commend the New Orleans 
Item for writing such a timely and needed 
editorial. 





Can H-Tests Be Stopped? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I include an editorial which 
appeared in the Oregonian, Portland, 
Oreg., on January 13, 1956, entitled “Can 
H-Tests Be Stopped?” I should also like 
to include a resolution adopted by the 
Oregon Council of Churches at its an- 
nual convocation held recently in Port- 
land. This resolution likewise relates to 
test explosions of nuclear weapons. 

The editorial and resclution follows: 
{From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 
January 13, 1956] 

Can H-Tests BE STOPPED? 

The unanswered question, at least from 
the presumed final authority, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, is this: Are additional 
hydrogen bomb tests essential to continued 
development of nuclear weapons. 

Members of Congress have been informed 
that an H-bomb or bombs dwarfing those 
previously exploded by the United States and 
the U. S. S. R. will be tested in the Pacific 
this year. Secretary of State Dulles stated 
Wednesday the United States will continue 
to make such tests until the Soviet Union 
accepts an iron-clad system of controls and 
inspection of nuclear weapons. 

But the whole wor!d—not only the Com- 
munist nations—is crying out against the 
nuclear explosions. People we know are 
dismayed by the prospect of bigger and big- 
ger hydrogen bomb blasts in the Pacific and 
Siberia. Nations allied to the United States 


and neutral nations are apprehensive and 
resentful. 

Has the attempt sincerely been made to 
get the Russians to agree to stop the bomb 
a step 


tests, as toward agreement on in- 
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spection and arms reduction and control? 
We have not been so informed. Each side 
in the cold war would be handicapped equal- 
ly were the tests to be stopped. A violation 
by either side would be detected instantly 
by instruments now in use. 

We do not believe that the explosion of a 
superduper H-bomb by the United States 
will make it easier to obtain Russian agree- 
ment to arms control. It may make this 
more difficult. The Russians will feel that 
they, too, must trigger a deadlier blast to 
save face. And the two world forces are 
moving rapidly into the same kind of com- 
petition with intercontinental missiles. 

We should like to see the United States 
propose, right now, a cessation of all tests 
of superbombs. The Soviet peace and pros- 
perity salesmen would find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to say “No.” 


RESOLUTION OF OREGON COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Resolution No. 1 (test explosions of nuclear 
weapons). 

Whereas we view with alarm the compe- 
tition among nations for superiority in the 
development of mass-destruction weapons; 
and 

Whereas nuclear weapons of astronomical 
strength are being stockpiled and occa- 
sionally exploded for test purposes by the 
leading powers of the world; and 

Whereas we have learned something of 
the deadly effects of radioactive fallout and 
have been warned by scientists of the poten- 
tial danger of radioactive contamination of 
the earth’s atmosphere; and 

Whereas the great powers agreed at the 
summit conference in Geneva that no nation 
can achieve its purposes by engaging in nu- 
clear warfare; and 

Whereas the peace of the world rests pre- 
cariously on a “balance of mutual terror’’ 
(Winston Churchill) with nations possessing 
the destructive power to annihilate much of 
our civilization: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That this convocation assembled 
appeal to the governments of all nations 
through the United Nations to refrain from 
any further test explosions of nuclear wea- 
pons whether within or without their terri- 
torial boundaries; 

That we appeal to our own Government to 
intensify efforts to reach agreement on inter- 
national control of the manufacture and use 
of nuclear weapons; and 

That we pledge to the President of the 
United States of America, his staff, Members 
of Congress, and the United Nations our 
united support of all honest and sincere ef- 
forts to achieve universal disarmament under 
international control. 


Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I submit 
herewith for publication in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL REcoORD an editorial from the An- 
niston Star entitled “If Stevenson Had 
Been President,” appearing in the Janu- 
ary 29, 1956, issue; an article by Ray- 
mond Moley appearing in the February 
12, 1956, issue of the Florida Times-Union 
entitled “Stevenson Looks Good by Com- 
parison”; an editorial from the Evening 
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Star, Washington, D. C., entitled “Man 
of Courage,” appearing in the February 
13, 1956, issue, and an article by Joseph 
C. Harsch, special correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, appearing in 
the February 10, 1956, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor entitled “State 
of the Nations; Social-Political Notes. : 

[From the Anniston (Ala.) Star of January 

29, 1956] 
Ir STEVENSON HaD BEEN PRESIDENT 


Shortly before he left for Rio de Janeiro 
last week to be present at the inauguration 
of the new Brazilian President, our young 
Vice President and Eisenhower’s heir appar- 
ent, indulged himself in a precampaign ad- 
dress, in which he said he had just heen 
thinking what would have happened if Mr. 
Stevenson had been President for the last 3 
years. 

We, of course, cannot advance any irre- 
futable assertion as to just what Mr. Steven- 
son would have done; but there are a few 
things, we know, he would not have done. 
In the first place, he would not have con- 
sulted Dunn & Bradstreet or the member- 
ship roster of the Union League Clubs to 
select 10 of the richest Republicans in the 
United States to occupy most of the places 
in his official Cabinet. 

He would not have kept on the payroll 
that battery of advertising agents, ghost- 
writers, television experts, etc., who were in 
the employment of the Eisenhower campaign 
in 1952, and who are now trying to build up 
a mass psychology that will force Ike to seek 
reelection at the risk of his life, mereiy in 
order that those who have been plundering 
the public domain might continue their 
depredations. 

He would not have kept in office a Secre- 
tary of State and a Secretary of Defense who 
have kept us on the brink of war or in a 
state of equivocal peace for 3 long years. He 
would not have negotiated a phony peace 
that has turned North Korea into a Com- 
munist arsenal and directly contributed to 
the loss of Indochina and practically all of 
southeast Asia to the Communist forces, not 
to mention our losses in the Middle East. 

He would not have had a Secretary of 
Agriculture and a Secretary of Commerce 
who would have caused our farmers to for- 
feit most of the gains they achieved under 
Democratic administrations, and who have 
so unbalanced our economy that the rich 
have gotten richer while the poor have suf- 
fered neglect. Otherwise, great States, like 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts 
would not be burdened with unemployment. 

He would not have sold down the river our 
vast offshore oil deposits, which the Supreme 
Court repeatedly had declared to belong to 
all the people. He would not have turned 
over our public parks for private exploita- 
tion. He would not have concentrated most 
defense contracts in the hands of General 
Motors alone, nor would he have appointed 
a Chief Justice of the Supreme Court to up- 
set the South’s way of life. 

He would not have had a “hound’s tooth” 
Secretary of the Air Force like Talbott, a 
double-dealing Buildings Commissioner like 
Stroebel, nor a Budget Director, a Security 
and Exchange Commissioner, plus an atomic 
energy chief who would have stood for an 
Adolphe Wenzell’s chicanery in the dire ef- 
fort to put over the Dixon-Yates deal as a 
preliminary to the destruction of TVA, which 
has been worth so much to the South and 
the Nation in time of war and of peace. 

We say these things advisedly. For we 
know what Adlai did do when he succeeded 
one of the most corrupt administrations in 
the history of his home State—that of Gov. 
Dwight H. Green, a Republican. Stevenson 
then set about cleaning the Augean stables of 
their filth. He stopped crookKedness in State 
purchasing, took the State police out of poli- 
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tics, appointed an honest man as mine in. 
spector, so as to stop a rash of fatal acci. 
dents, and so forth. 

The first thing Stevenson did when he took 
office was to appoint able and honest men to 
all public offices, sometimes disregarding any 
party affiliation. He revolutionized the pub- 
lic-school system, took road building out of 
politics, and completely overhauled the 
States system of highways; he improved the 
care of patients in public hospitals, gave more 
aid to the cities and stopped the yearly in- 
crease in taxes. 

In other words, Stevenson kept his cam- 
paign promises. And if anyone wants to 
know more about what he would have done 
had he been President the last 3 years, we 
refer him to the book of Adlai’s 1952 cam- 
paign speeches, which became a best seller 
for nearly a year; his college and university 
lectures, his contributions to Fortune, the 
Atlantic, Look, Harper’s, and other standard 
publications. 


In fine, Stevenson is not only a successful 
lawyer, a trained executive in political life; 
a defeated candidate who has raised millions 
by way of paying his party’s debts—he is 
highly literate, widely read and traveled and, 
indeed, qualified as few American Presidents 
have been for the high office of Chief Execu- 
tive. 


And when he speaks, you may know that 
the words he utters are his words and not 
those of some ghost writer or advertising 
agent. 

Even now Mr. Stevenson enjoys the con- 
fidence of the chancellories of the world, and 
we believe he would be able to keep the peace 
without a McCartHy at home, a Cohen and 
Schine abroad and a saber-rattling Secretary 
of State who has caused us national humilia- 
tion by his constant threats of massive re- 
taliation, which have brought us to a state of 
“agonizing reappraisal” almost every month 
of the last 3 years. 


[From the Florida Times-Union, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., of February 12, 1956] 


STEVENSON Looks Goop BY CoMPaRISON 
(By Raymond Moley) 


Adlai Stevenson may not get the nomina- 
tion. I am inclined to believe that in one of 
more of the many primary contests Senator 
KEFAUVER may deal him a mortal blow with- 
out, however, bringing the nomination to 
himself. But as excesses of Author Truman 
and Aspirant Kerauver grow greater, the 
moderation of Stevenson becomes more and 
more soothing to the ear. If anything can 
bring the man from Illinois to the brink of 
statesmanship, it is the dismal prospect of- 
fered by the tactics of Truman-KEFAvuver. 


“A man’s moderation,” said Irving Babbitt 
in his almost forgotten book, Democracy and 
Leadership, “is measured by his success in 
mediating between some sound general prin- 
ciple and the infinitely various and shifting 
circumstances of actual life.” Of course, 
as Babbitt added, the man of moderation 
“must dispose of the question of truth or 
error before he can properly begin to mod- 
erate at all. Otherwise he will run the risk 
of resembling the English statesman of whom 
it was said that he never deviated from the 
straight and narrow path between right and 
wrong.” 

It is not clear what the philosophical home 
base is from which Stevenson judges the im- 
mediate problems that confront the Nation. 
Perhaps he would if put to it decide that his 
ideology differs very little from that of Eisen- 
hower. Perhaps his home _ philosophical 
stance is identical with that of KEFAUVER, 
except that Stevenson is more honest in his 
criticisms of the opposition. In any event, 
he is a man of sensitivity and truthfulness 
who is unwilling to prostitute his position by 
making promises that no rational person 
could expect to fulfill. 
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Nothing of the sort can be said of the 
yTruman-Kefauver line. The Tennessee Sen- 
ator had the gall to stand before an informed 
audience in California and bring up the 
Trinity River project as an instance by which 
to condemn Secretary McKay as a faithless 
custodian of the Nation’s resources, Eastern 
readers may be induced to subscribe to that 
conclusion only because they do not realize 
that the Trinity River project was passed by 
the last Congress and that the Democratic 
Congressman who was its immediate sponsor 
has no reproaches for the administration in 
the circumstances surrounding its passage. 

More serious than this attack by innuendo 
was KEFAUVER’S bald statement that the 
Fisenhower administration “has not made a 
single start on a water resource project since 
it came into power.’ The fact is that the 
Eisenhower administration has, in some 
cases I believe unwisely, presented to Con- 
gress a number of projects for authorization 
which the Truman administration had con- 
sistently sidetracked. If they failed, it was 
because of the opposition of Members of 
Congress, mostly of KEFAUVER’s Own party. 

Meanwhile, in the East Mr. Truman in- 
dulged himself in an orgy of billingsgate. 
One charge, for which he was unable to pro- 
duce a single scrap of evidence, was that 
somewhere, sometime Vice President Nixon 
had called him a traitor. When in Boston 
the former President was pressed for exact 
specifications he said merely that Nixon had 
said it “all over the West.” When he re- 
turned to New York, he said in reply to the 
same question that ‘All I did was read the 
papers.” Later, some unnamed spokesman 
for the unreliable man from Independence, 
apparently trying to perform a rescue opera- 
tion, said that Nixon had said “traitor” in 
private conference, not in speeches, and that 
unnamed prominent people had reported it 
to Mr. Truman. 

At any rate, Author Truman made plenty 
of headlines which should sell plenty of 
books when his opus is placed on the market 
next month. Perhaps it was the enterpris- 
ing author, rather than the statesman talk- 
ing. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of February 13, 1956] 


MAN OF COURAGE 


Adlai Stevenson has taken a stand on the 
echool-segregation issue which is as coura- 
geous as it is correct. 

In brief, he has served clear notice that 
he is not going to play politics with the race 
question for the sake of votes. And he has 
appealed to all candidates to do likewise, 
pointing out that there could be no greater 
disservice to the country than to exploit 
for political ends the tensions that have 
followed in the wake of the Supreme Court 
(school) decision. 

Unfortunately, there is abundant evidence 
that some other candidates are not going 
to follow the Stevenson example. They will 
bid for Negro votes even though, in doing 
80, they may impair national unity and ac- 
tualy set back the legitimate aspirations of 
the Negroes for full equality. As the cam- 
paign moves along, this is going to subject 
Mr. Stevenson to the heaviest sort of pres- 
sure. We hope that he will be able to hold 
the high ground that he has occupied, and 
that at least some of the other political 
hopefuls will lend a helping hand by re- 
fusing themselves to play the dangerous 
game of racial exploitation. 





|From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 10, 1956} 


STATE OF THE NATIONS 


(By Joseph C. Harsch) 
SOCIAL-POLITICAL NOTES 


WaSHINGTON.—On the morning of Thurs- 
day, February 2, in New York City, the follow- 
ing succession of “social” events occurred: 
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Harry S. Truman, former President of the 
United States, shared breakfast with Averell 
Harriman, Governor of New York, at the Gov- 
ernor’s New York City townhouse. 

After breakfast Mr. Truman returned to his 
hotel, where he spent a half hour with Sen- 
ator EsTEs KEFAUVER, of Tennessee. 

Senator KEFAUVER took a taxi from the 
Truman hotel to Governor Harriman’s house. 
He returned to his own hotel from this 
meeting in Governor Harriman’s limousine. 

Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, former friend 
and speech writer for Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman, happened to be present at all 
three meetings. 

The three principals at these meetings de- 
scribed them as “social,” although they also 
said that political issues but no personal- 
ities were discussed. 

Judge Rosenman stayed for lunch with 
Governor Harriman, and the two were joined 
by George Backer, a patronage adviser to 
Governor Harriman, and by Leslie Biffle, for- 
mer secretary of the Senate, political ad- 
viser to Mr. Truman, Governor Harriman, 
and to many another Democrat, but par- 
ticularly to Democrats of the Truman per- 
suasion. 

As any lawyer knows, an event which fol- 


.lows another does not necessarily happen be- 


cause of the other (post hoc is not ergo 
propter hoc). It may well be that there was 
no cause-and-effect relationship between 
these events in New York City on February 2 
and another sequence of events soon there- 
after in California. 

It is only an isolated fact, which may or 
may not be related to the level of gasoline 
consumption by some Democrats in New York 
on the first date with which we are concerned 
here that— 

1. On Sunday, February 5, the Reverend 
L. Sylvester Odom, pastor of an Oakland, 
Calif., Negro church and president of the 
local chapter of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, entered 
a private conference with Senator KEFAUVER 
wearing a Stevenson button, and emerged 
wearing a Kefauver button, and 

2. On February 7 Mr. Stevenson addressed 
a Negro audience in Los Angeles with 
markedly unsuccessful results. He said 
firmly in answer to questions that if he 
were President of the United States he would 
not cut off Federal funds from segregated 
schools nor use Federal troops to enforce 
integration. 

There is no public record that Senator 
KEFAUVER had said during his California so- 
journ that he would do such things, but it 
seemed plain to reporters that Mr. Steven- 
son’s Negro audience of February 7 thought 
that Senator KEFraUvEerR would be willing to 
do things which Mr. Stevenson avowedly, 
and, I think, most properly, is not. 

Did the New York meetings result in put- 
ting Mr. Stevenson on the spot on what we, 
in an election year, euphemistically call the 
civil rights issue? 

Perhaps only a cynical reporter is capable 
of such suspicions. 

However, Mr. Stevenson was on the spot, 
and he must have gulped hard and at least 
twice before he crossed his Rubicon and said 
flatly that he would not, if President, use 
Federal troops to enforce integration. 

A Stevenson worker earlier in this cam- 
paign remarked wryly that there are many 
pitfalls ahead of Mr. Stevenson. This, it 
seems to me, was more than a pitfall. It 
came fairly close to being a Scylla and 
Charybdis situation, or at least a Rubicon. 

It is one which will plague Mr. Stevenson 
again before the campaign is over, and the 
whole Democratic Party as well, for if the 
New York “‘social’’ events of February 2 did 
not intentionally arrange the Los Angeles 
ordeal for Mr. Stevenson, the Republicans 
of Washington will certainly arrange others 
like it. 

The Powell 
construction 


amendment to the school- 
bill (providing for denial of 
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Federal funds to nonintegrated schools) will 
obtain many Republican votes and very prob- 
ably will be passed in the House, if not in 
the Senate, and may well wreck the school- 
construction bill in process. Republicans 
have little to lose and perhaps much to gain 
by putting the Democratic Party on the spot 
on this matter. 

The puzzle is over what the Truman- 
Harriman-Kefauver coalition (if it exists) 
stands to gain by arranging pitfalls for Mr. 
Stevenson (if it did). One theory is that 
these three are only trying to nudge him 
gently leftward for the sake of the party's 
position in the big northern cities. The 
other is that they are using KEFAUvER to stop 
Stevenson in order to clear the way for Har- 
riman. But Governor Harriman would not 
necessarily be the beneficiary of a Stevenson 
crash landing. 

It is a known political fact that in Mr. 
Truman's opinion the Democratic Party can 
win elections only by being aggressive and 
by being boldly solicitous of the interests of 
groups of voters. 





The Farmers’ Own Farm Program—Part | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent address by Mr. Howard 
A. Cowden, president and general man- 
ager of Consumers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, the headquarters of which is located 
in my district in Kansas City, was de- 
livered before the 14th annual meeting 
of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association, St. Louis, Mo., January 
24, 1956: 

THE FARMERS’ OWN FARM PROGRAM 


(Address by Howard A. Cowden, president 
and general manager, Consumers Coopera- 
tive Association, the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, St. Louis, 
Mo., January 24, 1956) 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, it is a high honor, 
I assure you, to have a place on your program. 
I have watched your organization from the 
very beginning and I salute it today as one 
of the great forces on the side of what is 
good and right in our great country. 

Though I have not been active in rural 
electric work, I hope you consider that I am 
one of you. There is a strong bond of kin- 
ship between your organization and the farm 
supply cooperatives with which I am asso- 
ciated. Our goal is a higher living standard 
for the men and women who toil in the 
fields and feed lots of rural America. Our 
faith is in the ability of farm folk generally 
to attain for themselves, through coopera- 
tives, many things that otherwise might be 
denied them. 

Yes, we have common aims and basic 
principles. And because these aims and 
principles sometimes run contrary to cer- 
tain powerful forces in our national econ- 
omy, we have some enemies in common, too. 
We are both confronted by a dogged group 
that dislikes our mode of operation to the 
point they would destroy us if they could. 
And they never stop trying. That, I would 
emphasize, is more than a passing comment. 
Before I finish I hope to impress upon you 
the importance of unity among the various 
groups and organizations that speak and 
work for farmers. If we cannot attain a 
greater degree of unity than we have had in 
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the past, we stand to lose ground in the years 
immediately ahead. May I speak therefore 
as one who knows many of your problems 
and headaches as well as one who shares all 
your hopes and aspirations? 

While I come from the opposite side of 
the State, I want to join with the others 
who have welcomed you to St. Louis and 
Missouri. Ours is known as a border State, 
whose people were sharply divided a hun- 
dred years ago over the question of slavery. 
Out of those bitter experiences came many 
traditions and attitudes that survive to this 
day. 

Some of the laudable traits and char- 
acteristics of Missourians, I think, will be 
found in the men of this State who have 
led the rural electrification movement down 
through the years. Like their grandfathers 
before them, who had to choose between 
the northern or southern armies that swept 
back and forth across the State, Missouri 
farmers have had little chance to be neutral 
in the conflict between the REA co-ops and 
the forces that would like to throttle them. 
Most Missouri farmers, I am proud to say, 
took their stand with the co-ops, but the 
battles they have had to fight have been 
bitter nevertheless. They have been pressed 
from the east by the powerful private utility 
centered here in St. Louis, from the west by 
another powerful company in Kansas City, 
and from the south by these and other com- 
panies that have teamed up to keep the co- 
ops from getting full benefit of Federal 
power projects. I think you know what I 
am talking about when I tell you that 
Missouri has had to have some real fighters 
among its leaders to accomplish what it 
has in rural electrification. 

I am proud to know some of these fight- 
ing leaders of the rural electrification move- 
ment in Missouri. 

I am proud, too, to have had a long ac- 
quaintance with Clyde Ellis, whose brilliance 
and courage are an asset that I hope your 
national organization fully appreciates. 
You are fortunate indeed to have him as 
your representative in Washington. He has 
already earned his place in rural electrifica- 
tion’s hall of fame. 

No listing of individuals associated with 
the development of rural electrification 
down through the years would be complete 
without mention of the late George Norris. 
He represented the neighboring State of 
Nebraska in the United States Senate, but 
on great issues he spoke for all mankind, as 
he most surely did in his campaign to bring 
electric light and power to the Nation’s 
farms. I consider it one of the great ex- 
periences of my life to have known Geerge 
Norris, and I trust that the memory of him 
and what he stood for helps light the way 
for all of you who are today's leaders in 
rural electrification. 

I have been asked to direct my remarks to 
the management of cooperatives. I ap- 
proach the subject with full awareness that 
some of the management problems in your 
organization are strictly technical and 
clearly beyond the scope of my experience 
and understanding. I shall confine my re- 
marks therefore to those aspects of manage- 
ment we have in common. 

In a cooperative the lines of management 
extend to two major groups—the employees 
and the members. The extreme importance 
of those lines that reach out to the mem- 
bers is one of the great distinctions between 
cooperative management and private-busi- 
ness management. I shall devote most of 
my discussion today to management’s rela- 
tions with the membership. I emphasize in 
passing, however, that employee relations 
are important, as they are in any business. 
Don’t neglect them and don’t hesitate to 
apply progressive policies in employee rela- 
tions. 

There is an old story about a factory fore- 
man who had been a sergeant in the Marine 
Corps. His supervisor called him in one 
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day and pleaded with him to lead his peo- 
ple rather than drive them. The foreman 
listened attentively. At the end of the 30- 
minute lecture he jumped to his feet and 
shouted, “If you want me to lead them, 
boss, that’s what I’ll do—and I’ll lick the 
first one that doesn’t follow me.” 

Well, we do not want to adopt the ser- 
geant’s tactics, but we must learn to lead. 
We must learn to inspire men to do a full 
day’s work. And I happen to believe that 
a manager who really knows and believes in 
cooperatives can get more out of his em- 
ployees than a manager who is indifferent 
toward the things cooperatives stand for. 

Your electric cooperatives, like the farm- 
supply cooperatives that I represent, have 
@ common heritage. Both are the outgrowth 
of long-felt needs. But the present mem- 
berships of both, I know too well, are in- 
clined to forget the reasons for their exist- 
ence. It is important in cooperatives, there- 
fore, that we constantly remind the mem- 
bership of the conditions that brought our 
co-ops into being. We must be constantly 
mindful of our past. 

Now don’t misunderstand me. I’m not 
one of those who longs for te good old 
days. In most respects the old days were 
not good days at all, when we get down to 
realistic comparisons. 

Let me tell you about an experience of 
some years ago. I made a trip down into the 
Missouri Ozarks to spend a night with my 
brother, who still lives on the farm where 
eight of us boys were born and reared. That 
old farm brings a rush of fond memories 
every time I visit it. 

On the night I have in mind I went with 
my brother to the barn. It was the same 
kind of barn I knew as a boy, but how dif- 
ferent it was at evening choretime in the 
middle of winter. In my days there, we did 
the chores by the light of a coal-oil lantern. 
The barn is electrically lighted now, and all 
my brother had to do was turn a switch and 
the whole place was flooded with light. 

We used to milk cows by hand, but my 
brother milked them that night with an 
electric machine. And as the milker lines 
throbbed away, we sat and visited. 

Naturally, Icommented on the convenience 
of electricity—for this was my first visit 
since the place had been connected to the 
cooperative powerlines. The change was 
amazing. 

But the change in the barn was even less 
amazing than the change that had been 
made in the house. The old wood cook- 
stove my mother used was replaced by a 
shiny electric range. A _ big refrigerator 
filled one corner of the kitchen—and I 
couldn’t help thinking of the thousands of 
times my mother had carried food to and 
from the old cellar that was the only spot on 
the premises where we could begin to keep 
the butter from melting on a hot day. 

At one end of the old hall there was a 
bathroom—and I thought of the times we 
went to the creek or the horsetank for a 
Saturday night bath. And in all the rooms, 
from which my mother’s best oil lamps could 
never quite drive the evening shadows, there 
were electric lights that brought the bright- 
ness of day. 

I have thought many times about that 
visit to the old home. I have marveled at 
the transformation that electricity has 
brought to our American farms. And I have 
swelled with pride over the fact that farm- 
ers themselves—through their cooperatives— 
made the great transformation possible. 
Farmers did it when nobody else would as- 
sume responsibility for building powerlines 
into rural America. Farmers did it in the 
face of direct opposition from the private 
power companies and gloomy warnings that 
they couldn't possibly pay off the loans made 
possible by a friendly Federal Government. 

Your electric cooperatives have a success 
story that is almost without parallel in the 
annals of American agriculture. Your or- 
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ganizations are the outgrowth of what js 
probably the greatest attack ever undertaken 
against a nationwide social problem. Yoy 
changed the whole way of life on millions 
of farms and did it in a matter of a few 
years. 

But in the very ease with which you have 
come through this first phase of your history 
are the seeds from which monstrous troubles 
could easily sprout in the next few years, 

As I go about the country I detect among 
some of my farmer friends some disturbing 
conditions: 

First, there is a tendency to take their 
electric co-ops for granted—an attitude of 
outright smugness in some cases. 

Second, there is an amazing degree of 
complete unfamiliarity with what consti- 
tutes a cooperative organization and a lack 
of interest on the part of farmers in what 
goes on within the cooperatives. 

Third, there is alarming evidence that 
some farmers would give up their coopera- 
tives in favor of service from privtae com- 
panies and think little about it. 

These conditions are the direct concern of 
management. They exist in many cases, I 
am certain, because of management’s short- 
comings. 

I have heard some discouraging reports— 
or at least they are discouraging to me— 
about the actual conduct of some managers 
and directors of electric co-ops. 

I am told that there are managers who try 
to operate independently of their boards and 
that there are boards that sit through 
lengthy discussions of policy without ever 
calling in their managers. 

In one instance I was told of a cooperative 
that hadn’t had a true annual meeting for 
several years—that its directors had man- 
aged to avoid a meeting of the membership 
and had in that way perpetuated themselves 
in office. 

Wherever boards or managers conduct 
themselves in such manner there is bound to 
be indifference on the part of the member- 
ship, and I repeat what I have said over and 
over down through the years: Where the 
membership is indifferent, the co-op is in 
danger. 

Wherever managers and boards fail to keep 
in close communication with their members, 
they bring about a gradual weakening of the 
foundations of their organizations. It is 
not enough for the farmer-patron of your 
co-op to have a dependable supply of power. 
It is not enough that he gets good routine 
service. If he is to be a good member and 
contribute his share to the good health of 
your organization, he must know what's go- 
ing on inside the organization. He must 
know what makes it tick. He must be re- 
minded regularly of his relationship as an 
owner as well as a patron. He must have a 
sense of participation in management. He 
cannot have that sense unless he is properly 
and fully informed about your operations 
your problems and your plans. 

I cannot overemphasize when I discuss 
management of an electric co-op that I am 
not thinking solely of the general manager. 
The managerial responsibilities in any co- 
operative extend in part to the board of di- 
rectors. And they extend beyond the boards 
to those segments of the membership that 
take active part in the formulation of gen- 
eral policy. 


There is a tendency in your co-ops, as in 
some other kinds of co-ops, for the manage- 
ment to forget—or try to ignore—the distinct 
differences between a business that is cooper- 
atively owned and one that is privately 
owned. Whenever the management of any 
cooperative takes the attitude that there are 
no distinctions between it and another busi- 
ness engaged in the same lines of production 
or service, it is planting dynamite in the 
foundation of its organization. 

A cooperative must have a good balance 
sheet. It must be competitive as to price and 
service. It must have good employee rela- 
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tions and all the other things the manage- 
ment experts advise. But if it has all these 
and does not have good member relations, it 
js on precarious footings. And in the case 
of your rural electric co-ops, I fear the weak- 
nesses Show up sooner than in other farmer 
cooperatives. 

The vigor of a cooperative must not be 
measured solely in dollars and cents or even 
in the size and splendor of physical assets. 
It can be measured accurately only in terms 
of the temper and activity of its members. 
Balance sheets and operating statements re- 
fiect bone and sinew, but they do not always 
reflect the strength of the heartbeat and the 
fervor of the soul. Because cooperatives are 
people working together in a common pur- 
pose, moods of the membership are all im- 
portant. And good co-op management, I 
submit, must direct a lot of attention to 
developing the proper attitudes on the part 


of the members. 





The Farmers Own Farm Program— 


Part Il 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, there 
follows part II of an address by Mr. 
Howard A. Cowden, president and gen- 
eral manager, Consumers Cooperative 
Association, delivered before the 14th 
annual meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, St. 
Louis, Mo., January 24, 1956: 

What is the proper attitude on the part of 
members, and how can management bring it 
about? 

In my opening remarks I referred to the 
common aims of all farmer cooperatives, 
which are to improve the living standards 
of farm people—to enable farmers to have 
some things they would not otherwise 
have. 

There was a period following World War II 
when those aims seemed to lose signifi- 
cance. Farmers—along with~the rest of our 
economy—were doing pretty well, and ref- 
erence to anything like a “farm problem” 
seemed quite out of date. 

Then came the 1950’s and some gradual 
changes that farmers themselves were slow 
to recognize. Up until the middle of 1955, 
in fact, there was very little public recog- 
nition of what some of us were warning 
against as early as 1952—the cost-price 
squeeze on agriculture. 

As recently as last September I encoun- 
tered seemingly well informed people who 
refused to believe that farmers had fallen 
behind the rest of the economy. Let me tell 
you one particularly interesting observation. 

Returning from Europe, where we attended 
some international cooperative meetings, 
Mrs. Cowden and I got acquainted with a 
family whose company on shipboard we en- 
joyed very much. The head of the family 
Was an executive in a large oil company. He 
conversed brilliantly on many subjects, but 
one day he undertook to discuss the so- 
called farm problem. He couldn’t under- 
stand why anyone should be concerned about 
farmers. And he tried to clinch his point 
With the remark that “most farmers even 
have running water and bath rooms.” And 
he went on to complain that he thought he 
was helping pay for all this rural luxury 
with his high income taxes. 
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That story seems quite appropriate today. 
For one thing, I feel that I am in the pres- 
ence of people who have had a large part in 
giving farmers something better than a 
washtub for their Saturday night baths. 
But more important on this occasion is the 
illustration of how easy it is for the non- 
farming majority of this country to misun- 
derstand the aims and needs of the people 
who produce our food and fiber. 

Most of you, I am sure, have heard about 
the New York Times reporter who wrote that 
most Iowa farmers had a minimum of two 
new cars and that they were usually brand- 
new Buicks, Oldsmobiles, or Cadillacs—and 
how one of the farm papers checked up and 
found that the average Iowa farm car was 
5 years old and that 3 out of every 4 were 
Fords, Chevrolets or Plymouths. (The Cad- 
illacs turned out to be just four-tenths of 
1 percent of all the cars found on all Iowa 
farms.) 

I relate these incidents because I think one 
of the important responsibilities of coopera- 
tive management is to make sure that it is 
tuned to the realities, the interests, the needs 
and the peculiar problems of farmers. 

In our farm supply cooperatives some of 
us handle more petroleum products than 
anything else. We operate refineries, oil 
leases and pipelines. But we must guard 
against the assumption that our primary 
interest is in the oil business. 

We are in the oil business all right but 
we are in it as the representatives the hired 
hands if you please—of farmers. In like 
manner we are in the fertilizer business or 
the feed business—but our primary interest 
is on the farm and in the feed-lots of our 
farmer-members. 

You managers here today are in the elec- 
tric power business. But you are in that 
business not just to see how efficient an 
operation you can develop. You are in that 
business not to see how much money you can 
save or how big a load you can handle—you 
are in it to serve farmers. Your cooperatives 
are a means to an end. When you lose sight 
of that fact—or when your boards of direc- 
tors lose sight of it, you lose that higher 
concept of management that is essential to 
long-run success in a cooperative operation. 

For many weeks now we have heard and 
read a lot about the farm programs offered by 
one group or another as remedies for the 
aforementioned ills of agriculture. There is 
a wide range of opinion, and great disagree- 
ment, as to what should be done. I am not 
here to discuss any of these programs in 
detail. Iam not here to pick flaws in any of 
the proposals that are likely to be written 
into new farm legislation in this year of great 
anxiety in Washington about the farm vote. 

I do think, though, that we need a change 
of emphasis and, to a certain extent, a new 
approach to the farm problem. 

If one analyzes all the proposals that are 
being publicized these days, one will find 
that they can be divided under two main 
approaches: 

First, is what I call the political approach. 
It stems from the notion that all we have to 
do is set up the right kind of price supports, 
acreage regulations and the like—by Federal 
law—and farmers will be back on easy street. 

I am not against the idea of Federal farm 
programs. The complexity of our modern 
society makes it necessary that the Govern- 
ment exercise certain controls in almost all 
areas of production. And agriculture is im- 
portant enough to our national welfare that 
the Government certainly must be prepared 
to offer relief in times of crisis. Yet I hope 
we can follow a course that does not put 
agriculture completely at the mercy of 
politics. 

Congress can change every 2 years. If we 
become completely reliant on Government 
programs, we run the risk of getting a new 
one every other year. And farmers can't 


stand to be buffeted about like that. 
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There is a second approach to the farm 
problem which in final analysis can be called 
the do-nothing approach. Its proponents 
would ignore completely the current distress 
of farmers. They say in effect that if a 
farmer isn’t making a living, he should quit 
and move to town. They believe in survival 
of the fittest to the extent that they would 
sacrifice the family-type farm to a system of 
centrally managed corporate farms. This 
idea seems to appeal to many big-business 
leaders, especially those who boast of their 
“rugged individualism.” 

But it is a cold and heartless approach. 
It ignores the family farm as a social in- 
stitution and a source of character and 
vitality in our people. It dismisses the fact 
that there are millions of men and women 
who have chosen farming as an occupation 
because they prefer to live in the country 
rather than the city. 

Many people have left our farms already. 
More will be leaving in the next few years. 
Our agriculture has attained an efficiency 
that enables fewer persons to do the work. 
Much of this efficiency is a direct result of 
rural electrification, and Iam thankful for it. 
Yet I believe we should seek by every possible 
means to keep as many as possible of our 
families on the soil and directly involved in 
the business of agricultural production. 

And that brings me to a third approach to 
the current farm problem that is a vital 
concern of all who are engaged in the man- 
agement of rural electric cooperatives and 
other farmer-owned businesses. 

In our cooperatives we have a time-tested 
farm program, a program that has meant 
dollars and cents, service and convenience 
and a vast measure of independence to 
farmers. This program was started many 
years ago by farmers themselves with or- 
ganization of our first cooperatives. It got 
a big boost in 1922 with the passage of the 
Capper-Volstead Act, which clearly defined 
the legal status of farmers’ cooperatives and 
encouraged farmers to organize them. It 
was enlarged and broadened by subsequent 
legislation, including establishment of the 
Farm Credit Administration. Then in 1935 
came the Rural Electrification Act and the 
subsequent mushrooming of your cooper- 
atives which have, in the words of your 
general manager, “changed the face of rural 
America.” 

The contribution of cooperatives to the 
welfare of the Nation's farmers is one of the 
most underrated stories of our time. In 
fact, one gets the impression sometimes that 
there is a nationwide campaign of silence 
to keep the people from knowing what coop- 
eratives have done and can do. 

In the region where Consumers Cooper- 
ative Association operates we have made 
some studies of cooperatives on a county- 
by-county basis. We found several coun- 
ties last year where the savings of the co- 
operatives amounted to 5 and 6 percent of 
the gross income of all the farmers in 
those counties. Savings of that kind mean 
much in this period of the cost-price 
squeeze. 

In one county in Iowa last year the total 
savings of all the co-ops—including the elec- 
tric co-op—was calculated at well over a 
million dollars. Those savings, in my opin- 
jon, took a lot of the cost-price squeeze 
off the farmers of that county. 

If co-ops can make an annual saving of 
@ million dollars in one county, can we not 
assume the possibility of developing our 
co-ops to the point they could account for a 
saving of one thousand times that—or @ 
billion dollars? Just let someone in Wash- 
ington mention any program that involves a 
billion-dollar estimate, and we see big head- 
lines. But when we talk about coopera- 
tives—which certainly have a billion-dollar 
potential in savings for farmers—we get 
very little recognition. There are too many 
people who don’t want the word about co-ops 
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and what they do to become public knowl- 
edge. 

The savings, or patronage refunds, paid 
by co-ops, are not the only measure of a 
co-op’s influence. There is an unseen sav- 
ing—we call it a community dividend—that 
comes to every farmer in a co-op neighbor- 
hood. This may be from the co-op’s in- 
fluence in holding down the prices of gaso- 
line, or fertilizer—or electric power—or it 
may be from the influence on the prices 
farmers get for grain, butterfat and other 
products. In any event, co-ops have demon- 
strated that they help cut farm costs and 
help increase farm prices. (And, of course, 
they also bring comfort and convenience, 
when it is the electric co-ops we have in 
mind.) 

When co-ops are doing all this, why don’t 
we hear more about them? Why aren’t they 
headlined along with soil banks, domestic 
parity, price supports and all the other de- 
vices that are put forth as remedies for the 
current farm situation? 

I have a double answer to those questions: 

In the first place, our cooperatives—all 
kinds of cooperatives—have heen subjected 
to vicious propaganda campaigns, supported 
by the contributions of business interests 
that don’t like cooperative competition. 

In the second place, we who manage and 
direct cooperatives have been less than dili- 
gent in our efforts to sell cooperatives to 
our members and the general public. The 
effects of our enemies’ propaganda have 
reached into the management of some co- 
ops, I am convinced, to the extent that man- 
agers and boards are lukewarm in their sup- 
port of the basic principles of their business. 

Somewhere, somehow, there have crept in- 
to the cooperative movement influences that 
tend to dull the desire of our leadership to 
grow and expand. Maybe the anti-co-op 
propagandists are responsible. In any event, 
I am distressed to hear of co-op boards and 
managers who refuse to join in fights to pro- 
tect their sources of electric power. 

We learned long ago in CCA that it pays 
to carry our operations all the way back to 
raw materials. We do it in petroleum, 
through the ownership of oil wells and 
refineries. We do it in fertilizer through 
the ownership of our own nitrogen plant 
at Lawrence, Kans. It is not just a coin- 
cidence; I assure you, that the price of 
nitrogen to farmers has gone down as much 
as $10 and $20 a ton since that plant went 
into operation. 

It is good management to defend your co- 
operatives as cooperatives. It is good man- 
agement to protect their independence by 
protecting the publicly owned generating 
plants that have served cooperatives so well. 
It is good management to work with other 
cooperatives through State and national or- 
ganization for the good of all cooperatives— 
and all farmers. 

A few weeks ago I read the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s latest list of suggestions for 
helping farmers and observed that there was 
no mention of cooperatives so I wrote the 
Secretary a letter. Let me quote one para- 
graph from that letter. 

“Cooperatives are the farmers’ own farm 
program. We ask you to give the full blessing 
of your Office to cooperatives as the most 
effective weapon available for coping with 
the cost-price squeeze. Speak boldly on the 
subject. Too many men in high position 
have been inclined to speak timidly in the 
past, fearing they might offend the business 
interests that look upon farmers’ coopera- 
tives as deadly competitors. Speak boldly 
and thus give courage to millions of farmers, 
some of whom have been half-hearted in 
their support of cooperatives.” 

I quote from that letter because I believe 
that it sums up one of the great needs of 
our organizations. We need to speak boldly 
in support of what we have done and what 
we can do. We must encourage our members 
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and our friends to speak up for what we are 
doing. 

Recently I sat in a meeting of represent- 
atives of just about every kind of coopera- 
tive we have here in the midwest. The dis- 
cussion centered on the need for an intensive 
campaign to show the public what coopera- 
tives have done for farmers and what they 
can do to ease the cost-price squeeze. Every 
person in that meeting spoke of the need 
for more cooperation among cooperatives, 
more pooling of our resources to bring about 
a better understanding of what co-ops mean 
to American agriculture. I hope the spirit 
of that meeting can spread from coast to 
coast. 

We are in this fight together, as farmers 
and spokesmen for farmers, as cooperative 
managers and spokesmen for cooperatives. 
The most important management problem 
you have today is the problem of holding 
your members firm in the conviction that 
rural electric cooperatives are right and good. 
It is your first line of defense against the 
kind of campaigns that recently killed off 
one of your cooperatives in the State of 
Washington. 

I invite you—I urge you in fact—to rec- 
ognize your common cause with all farmer 
cooperatives. Together we have a farm pro- 
gram that has proved itself and one that will 
win greater public acceptance in direct pro- 
portion to our ability to explain it. 

We must talk not just in terms of our own 
particular cooperatives, but in terms of all 
cooperatives, their savings and their services. 
We must do this if we want the general pub- 
lic to understand our organizations. 

As the Nation’s population shifts more and 
more to the cities we farmers are losing some 
of our numerical strength. We must offset 
this with a greater unity. “Divide and Con- 
quer” is the watchword of those who would 
destroy every farmer cooperative if they 
could. 

Let me close, therefore, with a verse from 
Kipling: 

“Now this is the law of the jungle 
As old and as true as the sky, 


And the wolf that shall keep it may prosper, 
But the wolf that shall break it must die. 


“As the creeper that girdles the tree trunk, 

So the law runneth forward and back— 

For the strength of the pack is the wolf 
And the strength of the wolf is the pack.” 


The Fabulous Case of United States 
Against Hughes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a statement 
prepared by me on the subject of the fab- 
ulous case of United States against 
Hughes. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCCARTHY 

The fabulous case of United States v. 
Hughes, concluded last week in New York, 
indicates the unconscionable lengths to 
which powerful liberals in this country have 
gone, and will still go, in order to discredit 
and defame those who are attempting to ex- 
pose the Communist conspiracy. 


February 16 


The United States prosecuting attorney, in 
his opening statement at the Hughes trial 
described the case as “one of the most fan. 
tastic schemes * * * in all the annals of 
political intrigue.” This was, if anything, an 
understatement. 

Paul Hughes came to my Office late in 1953 
seeking a job. I never saw the man: but 
members of my staff interviewed him ang 
turned down his application. He then went 
to a number of prominent liberals, posing as 
a McCarthy investigator. The liberals paiq 
him handsomely for a mountain of scandal. 
ous and defamatory information about me 
and the committee—information that is now 
admitted to be completely false. (An exam. 
ple of the sort of information Hughes ped. 
dled: The McCarthy committee maintaineg 
an arsenal of submachine guns and lugers in 
a secret cache in the Senate Office Building.) 
All in all, the anti-anti-Communists paid 
their secret spy $10,800 for such information 
in an effort that they now admit was de- 
signed to eliminate McCarthy. 

The names of the men who were involved 
in this attempt to defame a committee of 
the United States Senate and its chairman 
read like a Who’s Who of my leading political 
opponents over the past 6 years: Joseph L, 
Rauh, chairman of the ADA; Clayton Frit- 
chey, deputy chairman of the Democrat Na- 
tional Committee and editor of the Demo- 
cratic Digest; Telford Taylor, chairman of 
the National Committee for an Effective 
Congress (which masterminded the censure 
movement); James Wechsler, editor of the 
New York Post; Philip Graham, James Wig- 
gins, Alfred Friendly, publisher, editor, and 
managing editor, respectively, of the Wash- 
ington Post; and Paul Porter, partner of the 
law firm of Arnold, Fortas & Porter, attorneys 
for Owen Lattimore. 

The main issue in the Hughes’ trial was 
whether Rauh and his cohorts knew that the 
information they paid for was false—or 
whether, through their unreasoning hatred 
of McCartHy and congressional investigat- 
ing committees, they had been duped into 
believing that Hughes’ manifestly ridiculous 
reports were authentic. The verdict, which 
resulted in the freeing of Hughes, indicates 
that an impartial jury believed the liberals 
were in the plot as deeply as Hughes. 
Hughes was indicted for perjury on six 
counts. Four of them charged that he had 
lied when he told a grand jury that several 
of these liberals were involved in an attempt 
to get Harvey Matusow to repudiate his 
testimony against Communists. The other 
two counts charged that Hughes lied when 
he testified that Rauh knew that fictitious 
documents furnished by Hughes were indeed 
fictitious, and that Rauh knew that the 
name “Bill Decker,’ which was affixed to 
the documents as an attesting witness, was 
a fictitious name, and was in reality an alias 
for Paul Hughes. 

On 2 of the 4 counts involving Matusow, 
the jury voted unanimously to acquit 
Hughes; on the other two it split. On the 
remaining two counts, involving Rauh, 
chairman of the ADA, the jury voted 11-1 
that Hughes had not lied when he said Rauh 
was aware that the documents were fraud- 
ulent. 

Even if the liberals are to be believed 
when they claim they were innocent dupes 
(which the jury verdict makes difficult), 
they stand convicted of hypocrisy and du- 
plicity of the worst sort. For years they have 
attempted to frighten the American people 
with concocted stories about paid secret in- 
formers; then, on their own showing, they 
turn around and hire one of their own. 
For years they have railed against smearing 
people on the basis of unsubstantiated evi- 
dence; yet on their own showing, Rauh and 
Fritchey paid $10,800 for smear material to 
an imposter whose credentials they never 
bothered to verify. For years they have 
piously pleaded for fair play in politics; yet 
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on their own showing they paid thousands 
of dollars for such items of advice from 
Hughes as that “McCarTHy will not be de- 
feated by extensive use of fair play (or) 
squeamishness,” and that a Senate commit- 
tee and its chairman can be discredited only 
“py relaxing somewhat on ethics.” 

I am convinced that the full truth be- 
hind this ugly attempt to discredit a Sen- 
ate committee has not yet been revealed— 
that probably many prominent people are 
jnvolved beyond those already named. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that a congressional com- 
mittee ought to be instructed to investigate 
the entire matter. I wonder if you agree 
with me. Since I want you to have all the 
facts, I regret that space does not permit 
more than a brief explanation of the case in 
this letter. A detailed and revealing ac- 
count of the case can be found in the Febru- 
ary 8 and February 15 issues of National Re- 
view magazine, 211 East 37th Street, New 


York City. 





A Bill To Restrict and Limit the Use of 
Government-Held Real Estate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 7, 1956, I intro- 
duced H. R. 9131 which would restrict 
and limit the use of Government-held 
real estate. 

This bill is simply a matter of good 
housekeeping. It was introduced for 
the purpose of preventing the Govern- 
ment from using its land in any way that 
would contribute further to the huge 
supplies of agricultural commodities 
that are creating distress in our farm 
markets. Passage of this bill would 
demonstrate the good faith of the Con- 
gress is recommending the soil-bank pro- 
gram. By retiring its own land, the 
Government would be taking the lead. 

American farmers have been asked by 
this administration, and by the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the United States 
Senate, to stop producing a large number 
of their cash crops on nearly 40 million 
acres of land, under the premise that an 
oversupply of livestock and a mountain- 
ous surplus of certain supported com- 
modities have caused the prevalent agri- 
cultural distress. The Government can 
make a substantial contribution toward 
the success of the soil-bank program and 
toward relieving the congestion in the 
farm market place by passing H. R. 9131. 

The Federal Government is the Na- 
tion’s largest landholder and landlord. 
It owns more than 456 million of the 
Nation’s 1.9 billion acre total. In other 
words, the Federal Government owns or 
controls approximately 25 percent of the 
total land area in the continental United 
States, and nearly 50 percent of the total 
farm land area in this country. 

A substantial portion of this Govern- 
Mment-held land is not being used for 
governmental purposes. Instead, much 
of it is now outleased for the production 
of crops—principally wheat and corn, 
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which make up a large part of the $8 
billion worth of surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

‘Ihe Defense Department is one of the 
chief offenders. Beginning on January 
4, 1956, and continuing for several days 
thereafter, the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee held hearings 
into the land-use policies of the mili- 
tary departments. The testimony and 
records submitted reveal many interest- 
ing things, but it was especially impres- 
sive to me that the Defense Department, 
as only one agency of the Government, 
holds more than 24 million acres of land 
in the United States, as well as an addi- 
tional several million acres in Hawaii 
and Alaska and the Trust Territories. 


Outleasing of Defense Department landholdings in United States, June 30, 1954 
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The Department of Defense holds land 
in each of the 48 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, from a mere 1,335 
acres in Vermont to a _ tremendous 
3,886,067 acres in Nevada. Its land-use 
policies are felt in every State, and it 
would be safe to assume that crops are 
being produced in great quantities on 
military land in nearly every State. 

In my own State of Nebraska, the 
Defense Department owns or controls 
107,168 acres of land for defense pur- 
poses. Only 20 acres were acquired 
through withdrawal from the public 
domain. The balance has been acquired 
by condemnation, purchase, grant, lease, 
or other means from choice privately 
owned farmlands in the heart of an out- 
standing agricultural region. Military 
installations now occupy some of the 
finest farm ground in the State of 
Nebraska, near Wahoo, Hastings, Grand 
Island, and Sidney, although military 
use extends to only a small portion of 
the areas. As a matter of fact, approxi- 
mately 77,500 acres of this total are 
being used to produce crops, and more 
than 6,000 acres are being used to graze 
livestock. In other words, 72 percent of 
the military land in Nebraska is being 
farmed, and 6 percent is being grazed. 

The investment of the United States 
Government in this land and the fix- 
tures located thereon is appraised by 
the Department of Defense at $207,- 
700,000. This, Mr. Speaker, equals 8 
percent of the 1950 appraised valuation 
of all farmlands and buildings in my 
State. 

The principal crops that are grown on 
this military empire are wheat and corn, 
and they are the 2 commodities that 
make up a great part of the Govern- 
ment’s $8,666,309,000 investment in farm 
products. One leaseholder, with more 


than 3,000 acres of military land under 
his control, last year received a price 
support loan of $96,521 on 42,671 bushels 
of wheat. 


Other military leaseholders 


Agriculture Grazing 
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By way of comparison, these holdings 
in the United States exceed in area the 
States of Massachusetts, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, Delaware and Connecticut. 
Or, put another way, these land holdings 
are the equivalent of a strip of land 11 
miles wide from New York to San 
Francisco. 

This empire has been created osten- 
sibly for natural security reasons, but it 
is astonishing that more than 10 percent 
of the military land is being used in com- 
petition with private farm operators. 
The following table shows the extent to 
which military land is being out-leased 
for agriculture and grazing. It also 
shows the annual income to the Federal 
Government from those sources: 


al acres Woncideratior 

Game aeeae Total acres | Consideration 
366, 299 538, 816 905,116 | $1, 156, 384. 72 
70, 135 111, 282 181, 418 655, 146. 06 
15, 923 495, 847 811, 770 169, 622. 30 
742, 390 188, 173 930, 563 1, 311, 287. 94 
1, 194, 747 | 1,334,116 | 2, 528, 867 3, 292, 441. 02 
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approached these figures, and I am sure 
that the records for other States will 
show that this situation is not extraor- 
dinary. 

These lands are also being used to 
produce crops such as alfalfa, grasses, 
legumes, and nitrogenous plants that 
are not in critical oversupply, and I 
have no objection to a continuation of 
these practices. I do feel, however, that 
if the soil-bank program is adopted by 
the Congress and becomes a part of the 
law of the land, these practices should 
be made to conform to the prescribed 
soil-bank regulations. 

The Federal Government cannot con- 
tinue to talk out of both sides of its 
mouth. It cannot continue a “do as I 
say, not as I do” attitude. If it advo- 
cates a program that requires a more 
limited production of supported com- 
modities, it should be the first to show 
the way. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that H. R. 9131 
will receive the careful consideration 
and strong support of every Member of 
Congress who is willing to help relieve 
distress in the vital farm sections of our 
economy, 





Federal Aid to Distressed Economic 
Areas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement of 
Thomas Kennedy, vice president, United 
Mine Workers of America, before the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare of the United 
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States Senate at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
February 10, 1956, in re Senate bill 2663, 
a bill to establish a Federal program of 
assistance in the areas of excessive 
unemployment: 

I have very carefully read Senate bill 2663, 
introduced by Senator DoucLas and others, 
and also its companion bill, H. R. 7857, in- 
troduced in the House by Congressman 
FLoop. Speaking of the Senate bill, it is my 
judgment that it has a great deal of merit 
but, in light of the situation existing in the 
anthracite coal fields, I doubt that it can 
reach far enough to alleviate conditions in 
that region. I am herewith listing some of 
the facts with relation to the unemploy- 
ment situation in the anthracite and will 
follow with some suggestions with respect 
to remedies that might be applied to correct 
and stabilize the economic situation in 
these anthracite counties. 

According to our records the number of 
idle members of our organization in the 3 
anthracite districts is substantially as 
follows: 

In district No. 1, Lackawanna County has 
4,723 unemployed members and in the Wyo- 
ming Valley section of Luzerne County there 
are 9,479 unemployed members. Idle mem- 
bers under major coal companies in these 
sections are as follows: Glen Alden Coal Co., 
3,174; Hudson Coal Co., 2,663; Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., 1,483; Moffat Coal Co., 1,456; 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., 1,062; Pagnotti Coal 
Co., 849; Susquehanna Collieries, 687. 

District No. 7, which is the Lehigh region, 
with members in lower Luzerne County, Car- 
bon County, and part of Schuylkill County, 
has an idle membership of approximately 
6,000 men. In district No. 9 comprising 
Schuylkill and Northumberland Counties 
with some members in Columbia and 
Dauphin Counties, we have an idle member- 
ship of approximately 7,000. In many of 
these sections unemployment-compensation 
payments have been exhausted and in many 
other sections payments of unemployment 
compensation will be soon terminated. For 
instance, in Schuylkill County there is a 
total unemployment of 13,450, of which 
11,700 are males and 1,750 females. Of this 
number 3,654 individuals are receiving un- 
employment compensation, while 1,328 re- 
ceive partial unemployment compensation. 
These figures would fairly represent the 
number receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion in the other districts, or relatively 
about one-third of the total unemployed 
are receiving unemployment compensation. 
While it is true that some of the slack of 
unemployment has been taken up in the 
anthracite region through the acquisition of 
new industries, the fact still remains that 
anthracite coal is the basic industry and it 
will require a great deal of planning in the 
application of remedies before the ecoromic 
situation can be stabilized in the anthracite 
counties. 

While we are in favor of the provisions of 
Senate bill 2663 for the establishment of 
new industries and other public-work enter- 
prises, we also believe that some attention 

should be paid to the situation as affecting 
the basic anthracite coal industry itself. 
This leads into the avenue of the possible 
creation of a national fuel policy. Likewise, 
the attention of the Government should be 
called to the possibilities of exporting coal to 
Europe and Asia, as well as to some of the 
unfair competitive factors involved in the 
dumping of residual oil on the eastern sea- 
board, principally from Venezuela; and the 
promiscuous use of gas as boiler fuel, which 
is also dumped at frequent times, regardless 
of price, in some sections of the consuming 
territory, principally to public utilities. I 
believe that this committee should and no 
doubt will give some consideration to these 
factors. 
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Representatives of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America,.who probably have been more 
affected by the reckless importation of for- 
eign fuels to this country than any other 
group of citizens, have appeared before 
countless congressional committees over the 
years in opposition to such ruthless tactics. 
However, up until now special interest groups 
have been catered to on a selfish basis rath- 
er than having a policy adopted whereby 
the country in general would be the bene- 
ficiary. As a further insight of this state- 
ment, I might refer to a letter released un- 
der date of January 18, 1956, by Mr. Arthur 
Flemming, Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization when he sounded a note of 
warning that the unusually cold weather of 
this winter has increased the demand for 
fuel oils. In his announcement, Mr. Flem- 
ming emphasized he was acting on the rec- 
ommendation of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources Policy by requesting oil-importing 
companies to indicate any additional im- 
ports of residual fuel oil beyond what was 
already specifically programed which they 
might deem necessary to meet current and 
prospective consumer demand from now un- 
til April 30. This alarmist attitude, in my 
estimation, is utterly ridiculous and prob- 
ably the most one-sided statement ever is- 
sued from any Government office. The 
viewpoint is without foundation because 
the facts of the situation indicate that the 
available supply of coal in this country is of 
such sufficiency to meet the fuel require- 
ments of the Nation that there need be no 
worry about the importation of residual oil 
at all. Emphatically speaking, it looks to 
me as though this statement was a sounding 
board for the oil companies which control 
tremendous wealth and power in the Na- 
tion. In a nutshell, the Flemming state- 
ment was little concerned about the coal 
industry or its problems. 

When the reciprocal trade bill was up in 
the last session of Congress, the figures on 
residual oil showed that it displaced roughly 
30 million tons of coal, most of which was 
bituminous. The figures for 1955 will show 
the displacement of about 36 million tons of 
coal; so, the dumping of residual oil has 
increased, rather than decreased. 

All of these problems are looked upon with 
little interest at the moment by the ad- 
ministrators of the Federal Government, who 
seem to be more concerned about oil and gas 
than they are about coal; and yet, if we were 
to get into any national difficulties resulting 
in a program of national defense or war effort, 
the whole burden of heat and fuel for power 
would be thrown back upon the coal industry. 
This happened in World War II and the coal 
industry met the challenge by increased pro- 
ductivity to the extent that we were able 
to not only take care of our own needs, 
but to export approximately 50 million tons 
per year to our allies. Under present condi- 
tions I doubt that this performance could be 
repeated because of the shutting down of 
mines and the unemployment that results; 
and it would take months to rehabilitate 
shut-down mines. So I submit that the 
problem should not only be approached on 
the basis of alleviating conditions of exces- 
sive unemployment, but that the question of 
national defense with an adequate supply 
of coal in any emergency is likewise impor- 
tant. 

The situation in the anthracite region 
with respect to unemployment has been 
worsened by the damage done by the recent 
Hurricane Diane. Several coal companies in 
the anthracite have suffered heavy damage 
as a result of the rainfall of 111%4 inches 
within a short period of time. To illustrate 
one particular happening, the Hazleton 


Shaft Colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. employed approximately 800 men with 
approximately 1,000 affected in the overall 
picture. 


This mine was drowned out, the 
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pumps were lost and the mine is now idle 
and has been since last September. This was 
the basic industry in the city of Hazelton 
with a payroll of over $3 million per year, 
The coal company claims it does not haye 
the money to dewater this mine and haye 
operations resumed. The work incident to 
resumption not only involves pumping out 
the water, but the rehabilitation of under. 
ground machinery amounting to close to g1 
million. 

We shopped around in Washington, with. 
out results, following the hurricane to fing 
out if any branch of the Federal Government 
could do anything to put this mine back in 
operation. We also approached the State 
administration in Harrisburg, and the mat. 
ter is still under consideration, but with the 
present tax budget problem of the State 
very little can be done until the legislature 
fixes the tax program and other fiscal matters, 

Senate bill 2663 provides for loans for the 
acquisition of new industries; yet here we 
have an industry located in the anthracite 
region employing approximately 1,000 people 
and no means can be found to rehabilitate 
this industry and put these 1,000 men back 
to work. It seems to me that somewhere 
along the line there should be some agency 
of the Government to provide for the re- 
habilitation of this mine and others like it 
involving any other companies in the an- 
thracite region that were similarly affected. 

Unemployment compensation as affecting 
the Hazleton shaft employees will run out 
shortly; after that what is to be done with 
respect to taking care of all these- people? 
Surely, it is a problem which demands the 
consideration not only of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, but of the State government as 
well. 

Senate bill 2663 provides for the payment 
of supplemental unemployment compensa- 
tion for 13 weeks for unemployed persons 
who are taking vocational training under the 
bill. Here we have a situation in the an- 
thracite where in the mining industry there 
are approximately 25,000 unemployed persons 
with ages ranging from 18 years up to 65 and 
sometimes more. Many of these unemployed 
persons would be unable to take up voca- 
tional training and only the younger per- 
sons, in my judgment, would be covered 
by this section of Senate bill 2663. Why 
should not the same principle be applied to 
all unemployed persons and arrangements 
made by the Federal Government and the 
State to pay supplemental unemployment 
compensation to all such persons during the 
total period of their unemployment or until 
they can qualify for Federal old-age security? 

I recommend this thought for the consid- 
eration of the committee with the hope that 
in the final determination of the bill favor- 
able consideration could be given to this 
suggestion. My further recommendation 
would be for an intensive research study for 
greater uses for anthracite, especially in the 
metallurgical field, and some consideration 
should be given to increasing our export 
trade in anthracite. I also recommend that 
the Government should give some consid- 
eration to this stricken industry in bringing 
about the resumption of operations at idle 
mines, and that a national fuel policy should 
be studied and agreed upon which would 
establish and set a fair competitive situation 
among the various fuels—liquid, gas, and 
solid. 

The situation is serious enough to chal- 
lenge the Government to evolve remedies 
that will bring about stability and relative 
comparable prosperity in the anthracite 
coalfields. We are lending hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to European coal districts 
to rehabilitate their mines and even to pro- 
vide housing in countries affected by the 
Schuman plan. Why not do a little of that 
at home where it is badly needed? 


During the past few days in Washington, 
Réné Mayer, of France, President of the 
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High Authority of the European Community 
for Coal and Steel (the Schuman plan), has 
nad many meetings with high United States 
Government Officials. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles is quoted in the press as 
favoring the Coal and Steel Authority and 
takes credit in substance for the loan of 
g100 million that was made by the Export- 
Import Bank to the Coal and Steel Author- 
ity which, of course, was underwritten by 
our own Government. This aid has been 
given to the countries under the Schuman 
plan to strengthen their economy and to 
sidetrack the inroads of communism. The 
fact remains, however, that communistic in- 
fluence in the trade unions of France is as 
great today, if not greater than ever be- 
fore. In fact, the French Government rec- 
ognizes the leader of the miners Communist 
union in that country and selects him as 
their delegate to International Labor Organi- 
gation meetings which I have personally 
attended. 

In other words, people leaning to the Com- 
munist theories of dictatorship receive better 
treatment at our hands than real honest-to- 
God Americans, who believe in our form of 
government and the American way of life. 
People in countries affiliated with the Coal 
and Steel Authority can get a loan of $100 
million for these two industries, while we 
here at home cannot get enough money to 
even begin to rehabilitate some of our own 
mines and relieve unemployment. 

We are not in opposition to the retention 
of aid to these countries, but we still believe 
that our own needs and requirements ought 
to also be taken into consideration and be 
provided for, because this Nation must re- 
main strong in order to protect the weaker 
countries in Europe and Asia. 

Speaking for the anthracite mineworkers 
and their families, I express my thanks and 
theirs to the committee, whose chairman is 
Senator Paut H. Dovc.Las, and to this sub- 
committee, presided over by Senator MatT- 
THEW M. NEELY, for coming into the region 
to get first-hand information, which shows 
their sincere interest in trying to do some- 
thing for this fine cross-section of people 
making up our anthracite communities. 





True Significance of the Paul H. Hughes 
Trial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


F 
RON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an editoria 
entitled “The Hughes’ Trial,” published 
In the Tablet, of Brooklyn, N. Y., on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE HUGHES’ 

The true significance of the Paul H. Hughes 
trial is that it has exposed with startling 


TRIAL 


Clarity the personal and intellectual dis- 
hone: ty of those who have been in the fore- 
front of the anti-anti-Communist drive. 


The men who have led the fight to impugn 
the Government's security system, to elim- 
inate the use of former Communists as Gov- 
ernment witnesses, to discredit the Depart- 
ment o and the Federal Bureau of 
Investication to destroy Senator Mc- 
CartHy have revealed in an unen- 
Viable light. 


f Justice 
and 
been 
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Mr. Hughes, posing as an investigator for 
Senator McCarRTHy, was paid almost $11,000 
by the Senator enemies for secret “informa- 
tion” on the Senator. The “information” 
supplied by Hughes was a fantastic mixture 
of foul lies and vicious distortions, but the 
more incredible his tale, the more eagerly 
did Senator McCarTuHy’s foes snap at the bait. 
Mr. Hughes even convinced them that the 
Senator maintained an arsenal in the base- 
ment of the Senate Office Building. 

Thereafter Mr. Hughes testified before a 
grand jury that he had overheard conversa- 
tions indicating that these enemies of the 
Senator had known that Harvey Matusow, a 
former Government witness in Communist 
trials, was in the process of recanting his 
testimony and had been supplying financial 
assistance to him. These accusations re- 
sulted in his indictment for perjury. 

Arrayed against Mr. Hughes at his trial 
were the following Government witnesses: 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., cofounder of the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action and its present 
chairman; Alfred Friendly, managing editor 


of the Washington Post and an ADA 
member; James A. Wechsler, editor of the 
New York Post, cofounder of the ADA 


and member of its national advisory commit- 
tee, and Telford Taylor, member of the ad- 


visory committee of both the ADA and 
National Commiitee for an Effective Con- 
gress. 


In summing up his defense, Mr. Hughes’ 
attorney admitted that his client was a 


forger, unethical and “a louse’? who was 
“engaged in filthy practices” for personal 


gain, but stated that the evidence adduced 
from the major Government witnesses ‘was 
deliberately false and an insult to your in- 
telligence.” “It is your duty,” he asserted, 
“to repeat by your verdict your refusal to 
convict on perjured evidence gotten from 
men in high positions.” 

The jury chose not to accept the words of 
the above-named prominent self-styled de- 
fenders of civil liberties over the word of a 
“louse” and acquitted Mr. Hughes of two of 
the major charges against him. 

It is no wonder the jury reached the con- 
clusion it did, for the performance of these 
individuals on the witness stand was utterly 
disgraceful. 

For example, Mr. Rauh swore that 
given but two hints to his good friend, Mr. 
Wechsler, that he was working with a man 
who was acting as an informant on Senator 
McCartHy. Mr. Wechsler then corroborated 
Mr. Rauh’'s testimony, but when confronted 
by the assistant United States attorney, 
Thomas A. Bolan, with statements made by 
him earlier he admitted that Mr. Rauh 
had given him many details concerning the 
Hughes project. 

Mr. Rauh reasoned on the stand 
was all right for him to have a 
Senator McCartTuy but improper for the Sen- 
ator to have a spy on the New York Post (as 
Hughes had falsely stated to Rath to be 
the case). 

On three occasions Alfred Friendly swore 
before the grand jury that he had destroyed 
all his memoranda relating to his meeti 
with Mr. Hughes. However, some 6 months 
later, and after the indictment against Mr. 
Hughes had been filed, he stated that he had 
not in fact destroyed the memoranda. 

Mr. Friendly swore before the grand jury 
that he did not know whether a pending 
recantation of Matusow had been discussed 
curing his meetings with Mr. Hughes, but 
during the trial (some 9 months later) he 
denied emphatically that this subject had 
ever been mentioned. 

Mr. Friendly stated he was ‘embarrassed’ 
when Mr. Hughes would bring in typewritten 
meinos relating to legitimate activities of 
Senator McCarTHry, as he was not interested 
in such reports. However, on one occasion 
Mr. Hughes came in with an oral report, 
and Mr. Friendly manifested his ‘‘embarrass- 


he had 


that it 


spy on 


ngs 


’ 
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ment” and “disinterest” by writing out in 
longhand 14 pages of notes recording Mr. 
Hughes’ information. 

fr. Rauh testified that Mr. Friendly in- 
formed him that $1,000 was loaned to Mr. 
Hughes in his, Mr. Rauh’s name, in order 
to repay Mr. Hughes for a loan he had made 
to a McCarthy investigator. Mr. Friendly, on 
the other hand, testified that the $1,000 
was paid to Mr. Hughes to help him move 
his family out of town. 

Mr. Rauh and Mr. Friendly swore that 
their only interest in dealing with Mr. 
Hughes was to obtain evidence of illegal ac- 
tivities on the part of Senator McCartuy 
and that no political considerations were 
involved. Such contentions were manifest- 
ly absurd and must have appeared so to the 
jury, as the overwhelming bulk of the ma- 
terial furnished by Mr. Hughes in no way 
pertained to illegal conduct. 

By having a paid spy on the Senator Mc- 
CARTHY committee, Mr. Rauh and Mr. Friend- 
ly were doing exactly the sort of thing they 
have publicly accused Senator McCartuy of 
doing and their obstinate refusal to admit 
this obviously had considerable effect on 
the jury. 

Apart from the issues involving Matusow, 
Mr. Hughes also asserted that Mr. Rauh had 
instructed him to fabricate certain state- 
ments derogatory to Senator McCartuy and 
members of the staff. Mr. Rauh denied 
that he knew the statements to be false. 
However, 11 of the 12 jurors disbelieved him 
and voted to acquit Mr. Hughes on this par- 
ticular issue. Thus, after hearing all of the 
evidence, all but 1 juror could not conclude 
that Senator McCartuy’s arch-enemy, Mr. 
Rauh, did not knowingly pay for fictitious 
documents condemning him—a fine com- 
mentary on the caliber of men who have 
sought to silence Senator McCartHy and, 
indeed, a finer commentary on the methods 
used by them in that endeavor. 

“No one can guess where this process of 
informing will end,’ wrote Mr. Rauh in a 
1950 article attacking the use of informants 
by the Government. The humorous irony 
of this statement is apparent. One can be 
sure that Mr. Rauh never dreamed that the 
“process of informing’? would lead to the 
exposure of him and his friends as deceitful. 
Hypocrisy suffered a defeat. 

If Senator McCartny had testified during 
the Army-McCarthy hearings or during his 
censure hearing as falsely and evasively as 
did the proponents of “liberalism” at the 
Hughes’ trial, he would have been buried 
in an avalanche of scorn. If it were dis- 


covered that Senator McCartry had a paid 
spy in the employ of the ADA or on the 
Washington Post, the roar from an outraged 


“liberal” press would have been ceafe g. 
far we have heard not even a 
“liberal”? sources in criticism of 





Towever, so 


peep fri 












Messrs. Rat Friendly, et al. But, of cour 
that is not surprising, for the “liberal” press 
I always been ruthlessly one-sided 
matters McCarTHy. 

It is a great pity that all issues inv 
Senator McCarTuy and his enemies 





be resolved as was the Highes’ case, w 


parties involved under oath and with a jury 





of 12 impartial Americans to determine wh 
is telling the truth. Instead, the plous mut- 
terings of leftwingers of the like of Mr. Rauh 
tinue to be treated as gospel in t 
“responsible” press and anything done by 
Senator McCartTHy to exnose the Communist 
conspiracy will be regarded as the machina- 
tions of an evil man. However, the Hughes’ 
case, with its amazing revelations, should 
cause all thinking Americans to p: and 
reflect. Messrs. Rauh, Friendly, and Wechsler 
nave been responsible for a gret deal of 
anti-anti-Communist and  anti-McCarthy 
propaganda. In the light of their exhibition 


will 


Will Cf 1e 








use 


exnit 





at the Hughes’ trial, one may well wonder 
what v e to put on any of their previous 





utterances 
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Lincoln Day Address by Governor Smylie, 
of Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Gov. Robert E. Smylie, 
of Idaho, at the annual Lincoln Day 
dinner of the San Francisco County 
Republican Central Committee at San 
Francisco on February 9, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF Gov. ROBERT E. SMYLIE, oF IDAHO, 
AT THE ANNUAL LINCOLN Day DINNER OF THE 
San FRANCISCO COUNTY REPUBLICAN CEN= 
TRAL COMMITTEE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
FEBRUARY 9, 1956 


Words will not tell you how thrilled Mrs. 
Smylie and I are that you invited us to dine 
with you tonight. Like millions of other 
Americans, this lovely city by the bay holds 
a special place in our lives. It was here that 
we tarried a while in 1945 before I flew from 
Oakland to Tacloban in Leyte Gulf. True, 
the days of that visit were few; but the mind 
nvests them now with a splendor born of the 
always fleeting sweetness of those troubled 
war-torn years. 

And so we come happily back to San Fran- 
cisco. The bustle of your commercial life in- 
trigues us. Your devotion to the arts, to en- 
tertainment and good living, coupled with 
happy memories of a decade ago, make your 
city a capital of our hearts. And with to- 
night we can write another chapter in our 
lives entitled “San Francisco.” 

Speaking personally, I must tell you that I 
am flattered and honored to be asKed to speak 
in San Francisco and in California. The 
strength and muscle of California’s repub- 
licanism is a national legend. That time 
after time you win elections against great 
odds is a testimonial to the brilliance and 
depth of your leadership. It is important to 
California, to the West, and to the Nation 
that your record of achievement continues. 
It is only a question of time now until Cali- 
fornia is our greatest State. Then the bal- 
ance of national power will swing westward 
even more rapidly. Then, as now, California 
will have many leaders to give to the Nation. 

In Idaho, our admiration for your great 
leaders is total. We know them all. We ad- 
mire their courage, their skill, and their de- 
votion to the cause of liberty and individual 
human dignity. 

California’s brilliant 31st Governor, Good- 


win Knight, is adding a splendid chapter to 





the history of a’s service to the 
Nation. 
Your two Senators, WIrLLIAM KNOWLAND 





nd THOMAS KUCHEL, are to\ 


a wers ol strength 
for the Republican Party. 












Our great Vice President, RICHARD NIXON, 
has brought talent and distinction to his 
office that it ! acked for many years. 


Congressmen like Birr, MAILuiarp, who rep- 
resen and LEROY JOHNSON, in 
a t tomorrow, have helped make 
the story of Cal 4 republicanism 
vied lege I 


whose 


ts vou 


strict 





And California gave America a man to 
whose name no words that I can utter would 
add luster—our great Chief Justice, Earl 
Warren. 

A decade ago we lived in Washington, D. C 

the t! In those 
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war years, you’ll remember, travel was any- 
thing but easy. We tried to fly. We did for 
a part of the way. But I had to leave Lucille 
in Denver to try and get here by train, while 
I flew on ahead. For me that first trip all the 
way was a sort of review of all the history 
and geography I ever knew. 

You move swiftly away from the seaboard 
as you head west by air. Below you are all 
the hallowed shrines of the first years of our 
nationhood. Now they are scattered among 
great cities and the industrial plants of the 
East. You pass the Blue Ridge and move 
westward over the steel furnaces of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. After a bit the land levels out, 
rumples up around the rivers, and the vast 
and fertile Corn Belt is below you. Then the 
ground really gets flat and the Great Plains 
mount toward the front range of the Rockies 
and in some places still you can see the ruts 
of the wagons that carried America west. 
Now the high upland plains are below you as 
you wing westward, rimmed by mountains 
majestic in the sun. Then quickly you drop 
over the Sierra and your great city by the 
bay glows like a chain of pearls along the 
neck of all the golden valleys of northern 
California. 

You land, and in one short span of hours 
you have traveled the whole stage of our his- 
tory as a nation, you have seen the produc- 
tivity and mighty capacity of the fairest and 
strongest land the world has ever known. 

This is our America—productive, strong, 
and free. 

This is our America—great enough and big 
enough and courageous to rise to the chal- 
lenge of stirring times. 

This is our America; custodian of a world 
leadership that we did not seek but which 
came to us out of the superb heroism of 
our people and from their devotion to duty 
both public and private. 

This is our America; where the dynamic 
ferment of a people’s greatness has been 
their acceptance as a basic item of faith of 
the proposition that man’s genius for bet- 
terment cannot grow and flow and produce 
except in the free, clear air of political and 
economic freedom. 

It will be good for our Republican Party— 
and good for America—to have our conven- 
tion meet this year in your great city. This 
convention will be the 26th. One hundred 
years will have passed since the first con- 
vention nominated General Fremont as our 
candidate against Buchanan. 

And this journey of our party is symbolic. 
Fremont, who helped your great Stockton 
win the Bear Flag War, was nominated in 
Philadelphia, a continent away from San 
Francisco. 

That Republicans gather a century later in 
the great State that Fremont helped make 
a part of the United States is symbolic of 
our devotion to liberty and individual human 
dignity that have made America great. 

It will help us all remember our great 
beginnings. It will keep us true to our first 
principles. 

We gather here this evening with no one’s 
permission. That is our American freedom 
of peaceful assembly. 

No one has even vaguely suggested what I 
should say here, and this is our American 
freedom to speak and think as we will. 

And certainly long years ago, or so it seems 
to me that it was long ago, no one told a 
yimaster’s son in Iowa that he might 
x might not aspire to high places in this 
ree land of ours. And yet in a few short 
‘ears I can come before you as the Governor 
of one of our great States. 

And this, of course, is proof positive that 
the incentive system is still a ferment in our 
America and illustrates more clearly than 
any shining word could do that most pre- 
cious of American freedoms—the right to 
aspire to be something more than you are. 

Of course there is a reason for all this. 
The phil osophy of freedom that has welded 
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us together as partisans of dynamic middle. 
ground conservatism is easy to trace, [t 
found its first place on the world stage in 
the mind and heart of our party’s first 
President. There is an obscure quotation 
from Mr. Lincoln’s papers that seems to be 
to be most appropriate to this time ang 
place. 

In 1864, just as they departed to join the 
Army of Northern Virginia then commencing 
its campaign through The Wilderness, Lin. 
coln said to the 184th Ohio Infantry on the 
lawn of the President’s house in Washington: 

“I happen temporarily to occupy this big 
White House. I am a living witness that 
any one of your children may look to come 
here, as my father’s child has. It is in order 
that each one of you may have, through this 
free Government which we have enjoyed, an 
open field and a fair chance * * * that the 
struggle upon which we are engaged should 
be maintained.” 

Drawn from the deep springs of Lincoln's 
humility and his communion with the spirit 
of our Nation’s greatness, that statement is 
a beacon that any one of us can follow. It 
speaks the ancient command that we must 
so honor our freedom that no act of ours 
shall ever leave that heritage less secure than 
it was when we received it from our fathers, 
And that spirit guides us now. 

In the hustle of day-to-day life we some- 
times miss those kernels of thought and ex. 
pression that history will later mark with 
greatness. Let me take the liberty of invit- 
ing your attention to a modern statément of 
American sentiment that I think history may 
rank alongside the magic words of the great 
Lincoln. 

This was the President of the United States 
to the 84th Congress. This was his message 
on the state of the Nation: 

“The obligations upon us are clear: 

“To labor earnestly, patiently, prayerfully 
for peace, freedom, for justice, throughout 
the world. 

“To keep our economy vigorous and free, 
that our people may lead fuller, happier 
lives. 

“To advance, not merely by our words but 
by our acts, the determination of our Goy- 
ernment that every citizen shall have oppor- 
tunity to develop to his fullest capacity.” 

In what more sparkling dress, in what 
more faithful words could the hopes and 
aspirations and the dreams of the people of 
this Free Republic be expressed? The 
yearning for domestic tranquility, for the 
freedom to aspire, for a just and lasting 
peace—all of them are there in that simple 
paragraph. 

Perhaps unknowingly—but I think other- 
wise—the great human heart and mind of 
the President identified him with the dy- 
namic ferment, the driving principle cf this 
Nation’s greatness. For his paragraph 
speaks our acceptance as a Nation of the 
credo that man’s genius and strength will 
not produce except in the clear, free, tran- 
quil air of freedom. 

This world in the mid-twentieth century 
is not just as you and I would like it. That 
is well—if all were right there would be an 
end to aspiration. I am glad that I was 
born in this age and that as Governor of 
my great State, I am permitted to join my 
efforts with those of our great President to 
continue the peaceful prosperity we now 
enjoy. I will not attempt to turn the clock 
back because the good of yesterday will not 
always fit the problems of today. I will put 
forth the best efforts of my life to 
anyone who desires to go forward toward 
continuing peace and contentment for free 
people everywhere. 

We Republicans know that government is 
a human problem and we will do all we can 
to promote the happiness and contentment 
of our people. We realize that in order for 
man to be happy he must have something 
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to believe in, someone to love, and some- 
thing to possess. 

And we know that there is stretch and 
mustle left in this dynamic America. We 
are not in a boom period. The current up- 
surge in our economy is backed by the 
strength of necessity. The personal income 
and purchasing power of our people is well 
ahead of any period in our history. More 

eople are at work and more goods are being 
produced than ever before in the history of 
the world. 

As this new era of peaceful prosperity con- 
tinues, the fear of socialistic schemes and 
of resurgent communism itself will grow 
ever more remote. 

This might be a good time for you and I, 
as partisans of President Eisenhower's pro- 
gram of dynamic conservatism to really take 
stock—-to use the phrase of that happy war- 
rior in the brown derby, who might well be 
one of us now if he were still among us, 
“Let's take a look at the record.” 

Do you remember that wicked and divi- 
sive phrase that the Democrat high com- 
mand tried to make into campaign slogan. 
They spent millions to say, “Den't let them 
take it away.” 

Take what away? —Look at America in 
1956. Measure the might of our production, 
Use the yardstick on our prosperity and then 
turn the slogan around. We Republicans 
know how to keep America free and pros- 
perous and peaceful too. And the people like 
it—they'll remember how it was—and they 
won't let anybody take this away. 

Do you remember that in 1952 the guns 
were blazing in Korea as you voted? Those 
guns are silent now. 

Do you remember that in 1952 the dollar 
that filled the workingman’s envelope was 
getting slimmer with each paycheck? For 
3 years now the purchasing power of that 
dollar has remained nearly constant, and the 
wage increases have been wage increases— 
not just figures on a check that bought less 
and less—for more and more. 

Do you remember that in 1952 Government 
spending hit an all-time high, and tax relief 
seemed all but impossible? Now that budget 
is in balance and the largest single tax re- 
duction in the history of America has helped 
every individual in the land enjoy more of 
the fruits of this more productive America. 

Do you remember that in 1952 we were all 
apprehensive that our greatest concern might 
well be to defend America from traitors 
already within the door? Now the people’s 
confidence in their Government is restored 
and the worry about Communist infiltration 
in high places is ended. 

And remembering all of that—do you sup- 
pose that any slogan will confuse the people? 
I think not. 

The American people know which kind of 
government makes America best for Ameri- 
cans and they’ll vote for it again. 

And no amount of whistlestop bombast will 
confuse them. Neither will clever quips 
amuse them. In these last 3 years Americans 
have witnessed the benefits of constructive, 
conservative government. They have found 
it good—and good for them. 

As good Republicans, remember that these 
3 years were Republican years, and let that 
be an answer to the prophets of gloom and 
doom who would have you believe that we 
must turn the clock back to all the tired old 
panaceas and that there is no future for our 
American incentive system. 

These have been a brilliant 3 years, studded 
With the accomplishments of a free people, 
born to persevere and prosper. They have 
been the accomplishments of men and 
women true to the heritage of liberty and 
enterprise bequeathed to us by the great 
Lincoln. And the future that lies ahead will 
be just as bright, and brighter. We face 
great challenges, but the history of this 
country is the story of difficulties met and 
mastered. We have the vision, the courage, 
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the ideals and the spirit with which to face 
these bright tomorrows and to make them 
our years of historic growth and develop- 
ment, 

But let the President himself sum up this 
record. Hear now his summation of these 
last 3 Republican years in his address to the 
Nation last January 20 as we saluted the 
3d anniversary of his inauguration: 

“At home we enjoy prosperity; not the 
false prosperity of a dizzy inflation or of 
economic activity based mainly on arms 
spending; not the tragic prosperity of a few 
who can squander and of millions who must 
pinch; rather the genuine and widely shared 
prosperity of an immense productivity for 
peacetime satisfaction of human needs. 

“This record is the product of an indus- 
trious citizenry, supported in the Federal 
Government by a program designed for prog- 
ress and dedicated to integrity, to concern 
for every individual, to faith in America and 
its principles.” 

The people approve that record. 
will let us ceiebrate his inauguration 
more times. 

But I trespass overlong in a discussion of 
those thinsg that lie closest to my heart 
these days—the tremendous contribution 
that President Eisenhower's concept of 
dynamic conservatism has made to a free, 
vigorous and productive America. 

We are met tonight to honor the memory 
of the first President which our Republican 
Party installed in the White House. It is 
true that Abraham Lincoln belongs to the 
ages—to the history of a free world whose 
brilliant concept of liberty is encrusted 
with Lincolnesque devotion to the Christian 
dignity of the individual human being. But 
history will understand in this hour of com- 
memoration in the anniversary year of our 
party’s first national convention, if we re- 
member with glad hearts that peculiarly and 
historically, the great Lincoln belongs to 
us—to the Republican Party. He spoke our 
first principles and he first set our party's 
feet firmly on the path that led to service 
to our Nation. And in this hour of dedica- 
tion and commemoration, it is fitting that 
we look to the greatness of his spirit for 
guidance and for inspiration. 

In the Book of Ecclesiastes there is a som- 
ber passage about the “time of little hope,” 
which is described as the day when the clouds 
return after the rain. In some ways it fits 
this time of stress all too well. The imme- 
diate, deadly danger from the storm 1s over. 
Yet the clouds return and instead of the 
sunshine of enduring peace we live under the 
gray overcast of stern, implacable tension. 

It was in just such a period that Abraham 
LincoIn came to the White House almost 100 
years ago. The storm had not burst, but the 
clouds hung low and were growing thicker 
and blacker. The hearts of brave men failed 
when they tried to look into the future; and 
cowards were already whimpering and whin- 
ing on street corners, in partisan rostrums 
and in the editorial columns. 

Yet had the Nation but known it, on March 
4, 1861, the Nation was already saved, for 
the man had arrived. It took a long time 
for people to realize it, long years of blood 
and fire and anguish; and longer years for 
the dust of battle and the clouds of passion 
to drift away. But when we could see clearly 
again, the truth was plain—from the moment 
that Lincoln took the oath of office as Presi- 
dent, the Union was saved. 

I draw the parallel no further. I dare not. 
Men of Lincoln’s stature are God’s gifts t 
nation, bestowed when and as His wisdom, 
not our wishes, may determine. He may not 
grant us another or, perchance, He may have 
already sent us one whom we have not yet 
recognized. 

But this we do know—in times when the 
road ahead ts shouded in mist, it is the spirit 
of Lincoln that this Nation needs above all 
else, and it is the gift of that spirit for 
which it should pray. 
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Carl Sandburg has published as a book 
the preface that he wrote for his great life 
of Lincoln but later for some reason dis- 
carded. In it he has a description of Lin- 
coln that may strike you at first as merely 
curious, but which, when you study it, will 
find to be great. Sandburg said, “‘He was not 
only a genius in the science of neighborly 
human relationships and an artist in the per- 
sonal handling of life from day to day, but 
a strange friend and a friendly stranger to all 
he met.” 

Translate that into national terms and 
see what a lordly thing you get. Imagine, 
not a man, but a nation infused with the 
spirit of that man—a genius in the science 
of neighborly human relationships. How 
soon the worst of its problems dissolve and 
vanish. Imagine the Government of the 
United States as an artist in the personal 
handling of life from day to day—how magi- 
cally our public life would be transformed, 
how quickly the screaming and vituperation 
would die away, how rapidly we would sup- 
press the merchants of hate, how we woulc 
scorn the sowers of suspicion and prejudice. 
Imagine us as strange friends and friendly 
strangers—the Samaritan among the nations, 
never identified with any, never inseparably 
bound to any, always a stranger but always 
a friend. 

Somewhere in that picture I believe you 
will find every good thing that the United 
States has done in this blasted and twisted 
century—the bloodiest in human annals; in 
which good deeds, God help us, are few and 
far between. A great deal more is in the 
picture—it includes every good deed we 
might have done, but didn’t. Take such 
splendid moments as we have had, such 
fragments of nobility as we have managed 
to achieve and fit them together, discarding 
the weaknesses and villainies, and you have 
a@ portrayal of the grandeur of Lincoln's 
spirit. 

Then add the lost opportunities—the times 
when we didn’t quite understand, or didn't 
quite dare, or weren’t quite generous enough 
to do the great thing we really wished to 
do—and you will have the sorrow that 
brooded over his spirit. 

In 1861 it was Lincoin’s wish to purchase 
the slaves and set them free at the expense 
of the whole country, not at the expense 
of the Southern States alone. But he was 
not permitted to do it. Passions ran too 
high. Misunderstanding was too thick on 
both sides for calm reason to obtain a hear- 
ing. So, while the evil was eventually elimi- 
nated, it was at the cost of fearful agony and 
loss. 

In 1956 we are facing the same old evil. 

t has a new name, but that doesn’t matter. 
They call it communism now, but it is 
slavery. It must be and it will be eliminated; 
but I believe, as Lincoln believed, that there 
are better ways of eliminating it than 
fire and sword. The best and wisest an 
us know that there are better ways t 











by hammering out a solution on the terribl 
anvils of atomic war. 


So while I dare not claim that there is a 
Lincoln among us, I have faith to b 
that some men among our leaders are imb 
with the spirit of Lincoln to the extent tl 
they will not accept war as the solution of 
our problem until the last honorable alterna- 
ive has been exhausted. 

You will find such men in both parties, 
but conspicuous among them is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Under intense 
provocation at home and abroad, he has yet 
to utter one inflammatory speech n 
mit one rash or blundering act. With fi 
ness in the right as God gives him to see the 
right, he is yet convinced that hatred and 
suspicion, to say nothing of the wild pas- 
sions of war, are poor instrumentalities to 
advance the fight. He knows that there is 













a better way and, like Lincoln, he seeks 
desperately to find it, and then persuade his 
countrymen to follow it. 
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It is no partisan appeal to call upon all 
men of all parties to sustain him in this 
endeavor. Disagree with him on everything 
else, if you please, but follow him in his 
effort to make reason the rule and charity 
toward all, the spirit of our foreign rela- 
tions; for this is the spirit in which Lin- 
coln acted, and, so acting, rose above all 
parties, all sections, all economic interests. 
In that spirit there is neither Democrat nor 
Republican, no North, no South, no East, 
no West, only Americanism. 

It was in so acting that Lincoln acquired 
the piercing vision before which the mists 
of passion, the dust and smoke of battle 
that blinded other men, became the thin- 
nest of transparent veils through which he 
could see that Nation that was to be—in- 
divisible, under God, with liberty and Jjus- 
tice for all. 

In the century since the Lord took Lin- 
coln from among us we have learned to 
know that his real genius was his onenees 
with his people. Sprung from the most 
humble among us, born to suffering and 
privation, touched with an inspiration that 
had its source in divinity and took its 
strength from our whole concept of indi- 
vidual freedom and dignity, Lincoln lives in 
history as the really great example of the 
brilliance of the American way. He had the 
enduring patience to live with a problem 
until it could, and would be solved; and he 
knew that no issue, no question, would long 
be mistakenly decided if it were submitted 
to the patient wisdom and the ultimate jJus- 
tice of the people themselves. 

It is fitting then that we should come 
here to do honor to this greatest of all great 
Americans and that the brooding and som- 
ber spirit of the Emancipator can look down 
upon us to see if we remember his sacrifice 
and if the love of liberty and human free- 
dom still burns in our hearts. 

Look down, Lincoln, look down upon us. 
This is more than an anniversary—it is a 
rendezvous with your spirit—an occasion 
for reporting that for another year we have 
kept the faith. 

May God preserve the memory of this great 
and gallant American. 

May God preserve the land and the prin- 
ciples for which he lived and died. 

May God bless our Nation, and give to 
each of us the strength to answer whenever 
duty calls, and to say by deeds, as well as 
words, “Lincoln, we are here, and we re- 
member.” 


Address by Archbishop O’Boyle Before 
the American Committee on Italian 
Migration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 5 of last year His Eminence, 
Archbishop O’Boyle, of Washington, de- 
livered an address before the American 
Committee on Italian Migration. It was 
a spiritual address, dealing with the sub- 
ject of immigration, among other things. 
In the course of the speech, Archbishop 
O’'Boyle took occasion to criticise the 
national origins quota system. I ask 
unanimous consent that his fine address 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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ADDRESS BY ARCHBISHOP O’BOYLE BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON ITALIAN MIGRA-= 
TION, DECEMBER 5, 1955 


It is rather fitting that a priest like my- 
self, the son of Irish immigrants, should 
have the honor of addressing the sons and 
daughters of other immigrants, and par- 
ticularly those of Italian extraction, since 
the experience of the Irish and the Italian 
immigrant in this great land of ours has 
been so similar. If we were given to boast- 
ing, we might say, though our trials and 
tribulations have been many, we both have 
done our share to make America great. For 
many other reasons, I naturally feel very 
much at home here. 

In the first place, as you all know, I 
have the honor to be the spiritual son of 
the esteemed and distinguished Archbishop 
of New York, His Eminence, Cardinal Spell- 
man, who year after year has shown his in- 
terest in your aspirations and objectives by 
presiding over your dinners. His presence 
here is another manifestation of his deep 
and abiding desire to help in the easing of 
all world tensions, a desire attested to by 
his many self-sacrificing journeys to all 
quarters of the globe and by the assistance 
he readily lends to any program that will 
relieve the suffering people of the world. 

It is only a few short years since I was 
associated with the leader of this movement, 
the indefatigable Judge Marchisio, in an- 
other venture—that of American relief for 
Italy. Many of you here this evening joined 
with us in those efforts, and now you find 
yourselves united in a new attack on one 
of Italy’s most basic problems—the emigra- 
tion of its surplus millions. This sunny 
land, whose shores look out on the blue 
Mediterranean and the sparkling Adriatic, 
has always had to depend upon emigration 
so that all her people might find the suffi- 
ciency of life which is their God-given right. 

From the dawn of the industrial revolu- 
tion in the mid-19th century, when the first 
big waves of emigration began until this 
very moment, sailing ships and modern ocean 
liners, all have been carrying the children 
of Italy not only to the countries that make 
up the Americas, but to far away New 
Zealand and Australia. To every land and 
clime, they have brought the richness of 
their culture and tradition. 

Like a mother, whose love knows no sac- 
rifice too great, she has had to stand beside 
ship after ship in Genoa, Naples, Reggio, 
and Palermo and bid goodbye to hundreds 
of thousands of her children who were forced 
to look, many for the last time, on the 
Italy that gave them birth, and then turn 
their eyes courageously toward some new 
land in which they might obtain, at least, 
& measure of adequate livelihood and an 
opportunity to rear and educate their chil- 
dren at a standard that is every true pa- 
rent’s dream. 

Here in our own beloved United States, 
some of her sons were already distinguish- 
ing themselves in the days of the American 
Revolution, a fact that is not surprising 
when we consider that it was an Italian, 
Christopher Columbus, who first claimed 
this land of ours for another foreign sov- 
ereign, and it was still another Italian sailor, 
Americo Vespucci, who gave this country his 
name. 

All through the early days of the new Re- 
public’s beginnings and right down to the 
Civil War, we find the names of distinguished 
Italians adding to the glory of our history. 
However, it was only in the 1870’s that we 
began to experience the first great influx 
of Italian migration. From then on down 
through the first decade of the 20th century, 
adverse economic, social and political con- 
ditions in Italy brought hundreds of thou- 
sands to our shores. And to the everlasting 
credit of America, it did its share in help- 
ing to ease the burden of one of that coun- 
try’s greatest problems. 

The Italians were not alone in their 
coming for all of Europe was encouraging 
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its children to seek freedom, hope and secy. 
rity in the new Nation that was pioneering 
its destiny to the Mississippi and beyond to 
the Pacific. The greater part of 40 million 
immigrants that have been our rich heritage 
came to America in the last 3 decades of 
the 19th century and the first of the 20th 
before, as one author puts it, “the lamp that 
lights the Statute of Liberty was virtually 
extinguished by the anti-immigration laws” 
that were passed in the 2 decades that fol. 
lowed. 

The period between the two World Wars 
saw all immigration from Italy practically 
cut off so it is little wonder that we fing 
the American Committee on Italian Migra- 
tion coming into existence at a time when 
the emigration of her citizens has again be- 
come one of Italy’s greatest problems. 

Synonymous with immigration is the great 
name of Scalabrini. 

It is proper and right that here this eve. 
ning, through the Very Reverend Father 
Francesco Prevedello, Superior General of 
the Pious Society of the Missionaries of St, 
Charles, you should honor the Servant of 
God Bishop John Baptist Scalabrini, its 
founder. In every country to which his 
spiritual sons have gone they have been 
celebrating this year the 50th anniversary of 
his passing, and more and more people have 
come to know the life and labors of this 
saintly man, truly and justly called “Father 
to the immigrants.” While multiplying the 
prayers for his accession to the honor of 
the Altar, these celebrations also have helped 
to focus the eyes and minds of many on the 
problem of emigration. 

John Baptist Scalabrini was born in Fino 
Mornasco, a little village near Gomo, in the 
Lombardy region of Italy, in the year 1839, 
Early in his childhood, he showed signs of 
an uncommonly brilliant mind and a keen 
sense of right and wrong. It was no sur- 
prise to anyone when at 18 he entered 
the seminary to study for the priesthood 
to which he was ordained in 1863, at the age 
of 24. Even as a student, he gave his 
time to the teaching of catechism which was 
no more popular then than the vocation he 
had chosen for himself since anti-clerical- 
ism was abroad in the land. He grew up 
in an age that took courage, determination, 
and vision for the enemies of the church 
were many. 

All through his life—as a parish priest, 
rector of the seminary and as bishop—he 
built upon the foundation he had laid so 
well, and pressed the study of the catechism 
for he knew that education alone without 
sanctity could not produce the strong faith 
and the integrity in men’s hearts that his age 
required. But it is for his work among the 
emigrants that we hail him this evening. 
Here particularly were his courage and vision 
most noticeable. He saw the hundreds of 
thousands that of necessity were leaving the 
mother country, and he realized probably 
better than anyone else the spiritual as well 
as the social and economic problems that 
would be facing them in the new world. 

It was for this reason that he organized 
missionaries to work among the Italians who 
were finding new homes and planting new 
roots, not only in other countries of western 
Europe, but in North and South America 
and Australia. He knew that priests would 
have to accompany them on the ships and 
remain with them in their new homes if they 
were not to be lost to the faith. Today his 
spiritual sons in these lands are legion, 
and their seminaries have another thou- 
sand students preparing to replenish and 
strengthen their ranks. 

It was this saintly bishop who first sug- 
gested to St. Frances Cabrini that she lay 
aside her dream of a missionary post in 
China to follow the Italian emigrant to the 
West, and who finally persuaded Pope Leo 
XIII to order her to go west. Little did she 
dream that soon she would be taking her 
little community to the harbor of exiles and 
immigrants, the great port of New York, 
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where one day she herself would be hailed 
as the “Mother of the immigrants”. 

Unwilling to send others where he himself 
woule not go, Bishop Scalabrini came to 
America in 1901 where he visited all of the 
establishments that had been set up by his 
followers and where he talked with everyone 
who would listen, even the President of the 
United States, about the problem of the im- 
migrants. In 1904, he followed his mis- 
sionary sons to South America where he 
visited their houses in Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine. The strain of that trip was to 
shorten his life for he barely returned to 
Italy in time to complete the report on his 
journey when this faithful and loyal servant 
of God was called to his reward on Ascension 
Day, June 1, 1905. 

By example as well as word, he had per- 
sonally fulfilled the mandate he had given 
to his spiritual sons and daughters—‘‘Wher- 
ever there be an Italian immigrant, take to 
him the comfort of his faith and the smile 
of his native land.” Bishop Scalabrini’s 
works were prodigious and many. It was 
not without reason that he was called the 
Apostle of the Catechism, and his voice was 
heard, not only in inspiring talks and ser- 
mons, but also in numerous pastoral letters 
rich in doctrine and in practical teaching. 

He promoted social and economic action, a 
good Catholic press, and introduced Catholic 
action in every parish at a time when it was 
practically unknown in the form which is so 
familiar in our day. But it wes in the prob- 
lem of emigration that Bishop Scalabrini 
was a true pioneer in Italy. He awakened 
the authorities and the entire nation to the 
needs of the emigrant. These needs became 
the subject of lively and effective discussion 
in the public press, in the Parliament, and 
inevery city. What an example and inspira- 
tion he provides for our day when our own 
thinking and feeling in regard to immigrants 
and immigration right here in the United 
States could stand more serious introspec- 
tion. 

The pages of our immigration history do 
not always make the most pleasant read- 
ing. They are sometimes filled with ac- 
counts of prejudice and discrimination, mis- 
treatment and exploitation, restriction and 
isolation, of racism and nativism. Fear and 
distrust of the stranger has not been the 
least of our sins. The American of today, 
no less than the descendant of the early 
colonist, seldom takes an idealistic view of 
immigration. Over the past 175 years, all of 
us have been too prone to forget that the only 
native American was the American Indian. 
Although our land was peopled by the op- 
pressed, we need to be urged that it is a duty 
and a privilege to offer a home to others who 
are oppressed. 

Even during those days when immigration 
was at its height here in the United States, 
the Italian, the Pole, the German, the Irish- 
man and other nationalities who came to 
this country in such great numbers received 
at best a grudging welcome. And all during 
those years there were forces at work that 
would destroy entirely, if they could, the 
“melting pot” that in Goa’s providence had 
been forged on these shores. It did not mat- 
ter that the immigrant came with his tradi- 
tion, his culture—his faith—all of which 
he desired not to be melted away, but to be 
woven into a mosaic, rich and colorful, of 
Old World custom adapted to the New World. 

It did not matter that the immigrant came 
With his thrift, his industry, and his sense 
of destiny. There were those who saw in 
him only an instrument of cheap labor and 
Ol exploitation. 

It did not matter that the immigrant came 
prepared to make every sacrifice that the lot 
of his children might be better than his own. 
There were those who would relegate him to 
the slums and the ghettos, then rave and 
rant because the products of these same 
slums frequently found their way into the 
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children’s courts and, now and then, into 
lives of crime and violence. 

It did not matter that the immigrant came 
with a deep and abiding zeal for the reli- 
gion into which he had been born. There 
were those who claimed that this religious 
fervor would be used to stir the immigrant’s 
imagination to a point where he would help 
to overthrow this country’s established 
norms and institutions. 

The general terms of the great immigra- 
tion restriction laws of the early 1920's stare 
up at us from the pages of every textbook in 
American history. A student of the subject 
knows that the groundwork for these restric- 
tions was laid as early as 1880, and that they 
were only the culmination of false fears, 
prejudices, and hatreds. More than a quar- 
ter of a century has passed since these laws 
were first enacted, and the saddest aspect of 
all is the fact that it took the McCarran- 
Walter Act, which was designed to be noth- 
ing more than a recodification of these laws, 
to awaken us to the thought that there is 
something contrary to the ideas of our 
Founding Fathers—something very wun- 
American and un-Christian about our im- 
migration policy. 

It is true that in the year following the 
war America has provided a home and a sanc- 
tuary for thousands of people who were dis- 
placed by the war, but our legislators made it 
clearly understood that their entry would 
be charged against the quotas set up in our 
sacrosanct national origins quota system. 
The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 places no 
such mortgage on the quotas, but it places 
so many other restrictions and prohibitions 
on a person’s entry that the act is almost 
inoperable. It will be nothing short of mar- 
velous if every one of the 209,000 for whom 
it provides finds his way into this country. 

Nevertheless, there is always a silver lin- 
ing in every cloud, and we are told that at 
least the 60,000 Italians for whom this latest 
law provides, since many of them will be 
coming to relatives, will all be admitted be- 
fore the act expires at the end of next year. 
In a sense then, the secondary aim of the 
American Committee on Italian Migration 
has been achieved. 

Your committee’s primary objective of 
helping to bring about a change in our basic 
immigration law is going to take a great 
deal more doing. Under Judge Marchisio’s 
leadership, you have set a great task for 
yourselves. Your very presence at this dinner 
is an encouraging indication of your de- 
termination to accomplish that task. 

Following the example of John Baptist 
Scalabrini, you will have to interest the 
leaders in your communities throughout the 
United States in this problem, for, after all, 
it is an educational job. But let us be clear 
in what we are seeking. No one would be 
so foolhardy as to ask for unlimited, un- 
screened, uncontrolled immigration. 

An American immigration policy that 
would permit the entry of, say, 250,000 peo- 
ple a year, would be reasonable. The ad- 
mission of the immigrants could be based 
upon our needs, their need for asylum, their 
relationship to others already in the country, 
and finally their economic needs. It seems 
that such a system of.selection could be 
established that would be a realistic substi- 
tute for the National Origins Quota System, 
which is so heavily weighted in favor of those 
who have no need or desire to come to the 
United States. 

We are all aware that our beloved America, 
with its expanding industry, its farm prob- 
lem where so many young people are desert- 
ing the farm for the cities, still can use and 
is in need of additional manpower. We 
know that countries like Italy have more 
people than their economies possibly can 
maintain. Some countries have the products 
of their factories, their mines, and their 
farms to export, the better to maintain their 
own people. Italy is relatively poor in nat- 
ural resources, but she is prepared to give 
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up the most precious of her possessions— 
her cherished sons and daughters. 

May America, the bulwark of freedom, the 
guardian of liberty, be once again the hope 
of those who only ask that they, too, may 
contribute to her goodness and her greatness 
under God, our Father, to whom belongs all 
the nations of the world. 





Return of Rear Admiral Byrd From the 
Antarctic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, many 
thousands of us throughout the Nation 
have noted with interest and satisfaction 
the safe return of Rear Adm. Richard 
E. Byrd from the Antarctic to New 
Zealand, and the news of his early re- 
turn to the United States. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I had some advance infor- 
mation about this expedition, in prep- 
aration for International Geophysical 
Year. The selection of Admiral Byrd 
to head this mission to the Antarctic was 
very gratifying because this is a field 
where his attainments have been so 
great and so broad and of such lasting 
value to the United States and the rest 
of the free world. 

All of us have watched with interest 
and good wishes the progress of this 
mission, and we await with equal inter- 
est the admiral’s report. The findings 
and results of this expedition, Admiral 
Byrd’s fifth to the Antarctic, will be one 
more major contribution in a long and 
faithful career of patriotic service above 
and beyond the call of duty. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
an editorial from the New York Times 
of November 21, 1955, and reprinted in 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal on No- 
vember 28, 1955, in tribute to a great 
American. The editorial will be of inter- 
est to all the Nation. 


Mr. President, the official mission to 
which Admiral Byrd was designated and 
which he has been carrying out, is re- 
flected in a letter from the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the letter printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD, in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 

ByrpD TURNS SOUTH AGAIN 

Richard Evelyn Byrd is carried on the 
Navy’s rolls as retired. This seems reason- 
able enough. At 67, which is this admiral's 
present age, few officers feel the urge to com- 
mand a fleet in action. But Admiral Byrd's 
notion of retirement has expressed itself in 
accepting the overall responsibility for a new 
expedition to the Antarctic. 

This will be his fifth visit to the southern 
reaches of the earth. It is nearly 30 years 
since he flew over the North Pole, more than 
26 since he and his companions circled the 
South Pole. The aim of exploration has 
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changed. Man can now go anywhere he 
wants to, and even Antarctica, as the admiral 
suspects, won’t be such a lonely place. 

But innumerable questions remain to be 
answered. The present expedition is part of 
a 40-nation preparation for the International 
Geophysical Year. As the admiral says, 
“The biggest thing we’re after is Just plain 
scientific data.” 

Some politics is mixed in, too. The south- 
ern continent has strategic values, in which 
not only the United States and its friends 
but Russia and her friends are interested. 
Admiral Byrd, who might have stayed in 
Washington making up grocery lists and 
studying charts, leaves next Friday by air 
for New Zealand, whence he will go by sea 
to the neighborhood of Little America. It 
is a big neighborhood—1 million square 
miles explored by Byrd out of Antarctica’s 
6 million. The United States hasn’t claimed 
this territory yet. Perhaps it soon will. 

Good wishes will follow the admiral and 
his crew across thousands of stormy miles— 
good wishes, and a specially warm admira- 
tion for this modern Ulysses, who would not 
rust unburnished. Over the Antarctic camp 
where explorer Robert Falcon Scott and his 
men died after their own tragic journey to 
the pole is a memorial carrying Tennyson’s 
lines: “To strive, to seek, to find, and not to 
yield.” Let us hope that these same words 
may hereafter be remembered of an expedi- 
tion with a happier ending: Byrd and his 
men have earned them, too. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, October 21, 1955. 
Rear Adm. RICHARD E. Byrp, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ApmriraL ByrD: By direction of 
the President of the United States, and upon 
the recommendations of the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Chief of Naval Operations, you are 
designated officer in charge, United States 
Antarctic programs. In this capacity you 
will consider yourself the senior United 
States representative charged with main- 
taining effective monitorship over those po- 
litical, scientific, legislative, and operational 
activities which comprise the total United 
States Antarctic program. You will report 
to the Secretary of Defense and through 
him to the Operations Coordinating Board 
on matters pertaining to the United States 
Antarctic program. 

You will advise the Operations Coordinat- 
ing Board in the preparation of its overall 
plans for the implementation of United 
States Antarctic policy. You will assist the 
Secretary of Defense and his assistants and 
the Secretaries of appropriate military de- 
partments in the development of necessary 
legislative programs, including the estab- 
lishment in concert with other departments 
of the Government of a permanent unit for 
Antarctic activity, and you will also pro- 
vide technical and scientific advice on Ant- 
arctic matters to the operating agencies con- 
ducting United States Antarctic activities. 

In addition, in respect to specific opera- 
tions and expeditions in the United States 
Antarctic programs, you will advise the mili- 
tary commanders thereof in the preparation 
of plans and as to the technical suitability 
of their plans and projected operations. 
You will insure that such operations and 
expeditions, the public information programs 
relating thereto, and the scientific endeavor 
involved, shall be correlated. You will ad- 
vise the appropriate military commanders 
and, as appropriate, the Secretary of Defense 
and other elements of the Department of 
Defense if, in your judgment, the technical 
aspects of such plans and operations require 
modifications or adjustment. You are au- 
thorized to request and have access to and 
to examine any or all documents, staff 
studies, plans, or public releases which may 
be relevant to your mission, 
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You will make recommendations to the 
Secretary of Defense concerning such addi- 
tional or supplementary action with respect 
not only to the expeditionary activities but 
to all related matters concerning the Ant- 
arctic when, in your judgment, such recom- 
mendations will, if adopted, further the 
United States Antarctic programs. 

You are authorized such personal staff as 
may be approved by the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations and are further authorized to un- 
dertake such travel, including participation 
in the Antarctic expeditionary activities of 
the United States Government, as you may 
deem necessary to accomplish this mission. 

Sincerely yours, 
REUBEN B. ROBERTSON, Jr., 
Deputy. 


Unjust Exclusion Under the McCarran- 
Walter Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in the 
February 11 issue of the weekly publica- 
tion, the Saturday Review, there is a 
very fine editorial, written by Mr. Nor- 
man Cousins, dealing with the exclusion 
of a Soviet violinist, Mr. David Oistrakh, 
under the terms of the McCarran-Walter 
Act. This is but the latest instance of 
a long and-shameful series of such inci- 
dents. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Cousins’ thoughtful editorial on this 
subject be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE POVERTY OF IMITATION 


Mr. Erich Leinsdorf, the distinguished 
conductor, recently invited David Oistrakh, 
a master of the violin and a citizen of the 
Soviet Union, to appear as guest soloist with 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Mr. Oistrakh was willing but the United 
States State Department vetoed the concert. 
It ruled that Rochester was out of bounds 
for the Russian violinist. 

Rochester is neither a center for the pro- 
duction of fissionable materials nor a 
launching site for intercontinental guided 
missiles. The city specializes in photo- 
graphic equipment, good music, and excel- 
lent education. David Oistrakh commands 
only the science of the violin. Yet the State 
Department banned his appearance. When 
it was argued that Rochester had cultural 
rather than military significance, the State 
Department replied that it was “retaliating” 
because some of the Russian cities have been 
declared out of bounds to American tourists. 

Whom are we retaliating against? Whom 
are we hurting in this childish game of last 
tag? By depriving the people of Rochester 
of the privilege of hearing 1 of the 3 or 4 
greatest living violinists, do we thereby teach 
the Russians a painful lesson and win a 
point in the cold war? Is this our idea of 
an intelligent and imaginative approach to 
the competition with the Soviet Union for 
world leadership? If the Communist rulers 
make a prodigious mistake, can we think of 
nothing more exalted for our own role than 
the imitation of error? 

Congressional committees have been con- 
cerned with un-American behavior. Here is 
& large, clear, and fully visible specimen that 
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we commend for investigation. It has 
nothing to do with secret meetings or spy- 
ing or plots to destroy the Government. Yet 
what is involved can be just as serious. We 
refer to an un-American smallness—an un. 
American shortage of the kind of moral 
imagination that went into the making of 
America and that will somehow have to be 
rediscovered if America and its values are to 
survive, no matter how many atomic war. 
heads we fashion. 

It is un-American to act like frighteneq 
pygmies. Can anyone imagine Abraham Lin- 
coln suggésting we should cope with the 
stupidity and narrowness of our foes by meas- 
ured imitation? Does anyone suppose that 
Thomas Jefferson, if faced with a similar 
situation, would have advocated acceptance 
of the twisted standards of a totalitarian 
state operating out of fear and collapse of a 
compassionate intelligence? One can hardly 
imagine that Dwight D. Eisenhower could 
have had anything to do with such puny 
ideas; and we can only suppose that because 
of illness this matter did not come to his 
attention. 

Here was the ideal stage for dramatizing 
to the entire world the largeness of spirit 
that must flow out of the history and vital 
purpose of a free people. Much has been 
said in Governemnt and the press about the 
need to point up the moral factor in the 
Democratic equation. Why could we not 
have used this as the occasion for opening 
our doors in a way that would have been 
in obvious contrast to the conditional part- 
ing of the Iron Curtain? 

In this respect, the smallness is not the 
exclusive copyright of either political party. 
Ever since the end of the war, we have hurt 
ourselves by an unthinking, negative ap- 
proach to the challenge of communism, 
Some of the leading sponsors of such a pow- 
erful idea as point 4, for example, deprived 
the plan of much of its moral power when 
they sought funds from Congress by claim- 
ing that this was a cheap way of combating 
communism and helping ourselves, instead 
of standing bold and firm on the proposition 
that this was something we should do be- 
cause it was the right thing to do. 

Our leaders may hold the American peo- 
ple too cheaply. It is not necessary to dis- 
guise good purposes and objectives in the 
slick clothing of national self-interest in 
order to win support. The overwhelming 
majority of the American people are not crass 
or cynical; they have a historical sensitivity 
to human needs and will respond when those 
needs are honestly and frankly described and 
tied to a plan for effective and competent 
action. Yet it is supposed to be smart, real- 
istic politics to affect tough self-seeking ar- 
guments in order to achieve broad human 
goals. It so happens, however, that the peo- 
ple whom we want to help are listening too. 

In place after place in Southeast Asia 
where we spent point 4 money, I would 
meet people who would ask in effect: “This 
is wonderful assistance you are providing; 
but is it true that we do not really figure 
in this aid as human beings, and that you 
are really trying to help yourselves in your 
contest with the Soviet?” 

I met the question as best I could, but 
more than once I was tempted to say that 
actually we were all playing a game. The 
men who conceived of the idea of foreign 
aid did so out of decent impulses but found 
it hard to believe that enough men in Con- 
gress could be similarly motivated. Mean- 
while, the men in Congress who were de- 
cently impelled would echo the tough argu- 
ments because they didn’t feel they could 
appeal to the decent instincts of the people 
at home. And in the public debates, many 
of the citizens supporting foreign aid 
seemeci content to cut themselves down to 
the size of their opponents by arguing out 
the issue on the grounds of self-interest. 
Then, having won, they somehow expected 
that the recipients abroad would know it 
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was only @ game and that the real intent 
But it didn’t quite work out 
that way. The others played it straight. 
National policy by imitation and the 
negative approach to worthwhile goals are 
exercises in national shrinkage—shrinkage in 


was noble. 


strength, shrinkage in values, shrinkage in , 


prospects. The times cry for growth. 


Agricultural Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from Henry Benge, of 
Flaxton, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 


as follows: 
FLAXTON, N. DAK., December 23,1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR OLD FRIEND BILL: Of course you know 
Bill, the farmers are jealous of each other 
and some of your neighbors or my neighbors 
don’t think asI do. Some are not interested 
only in themselves and some of us will help 
and furnish money and men to fight our 
battles in Washington. And 3 out of 4 of 
our neighbors will set back and do nothing, 
all they want is the price our men in the 
farmers union are doing in Washington for 
them as well as us. Such fellows as Glenn 
Talbolt and Jim Patton are fighting tooth 
and toenail for all the farmers. But 3 out 
of 4 just set back and make fun of them 
and laugh at the rest of us for fighting 
their battle as well as our own. But how 
can we do it any other way. You can use 
this letter you returned me or the one I 
wrote to you I presume you meant or any 
other letter I write to you in any manner you 
wish or any other letter I may write you 
if you can read them. I am in my 75th 
year and failing in my writing and spelling. 
And I only went in school to the 6th grade 
to a teacher that received $28 a month for 
teaching and walk a mile or 2 to school to 
a cold schoolhouse in Iowa with no roads 
to walk on, build her own fire in an old 
coal stove, sweep her own floor for $28 per 
month. Now they tell us all the time on the 
radio our teachers are poorly paid, getting 
from $300 to $600 a month, living right by 
the school with janitor clean-swept fioors, 
always warm and good electric lights at hand 
at all times. And they tell us our teachers 
are underpaid if we would pay more taxes 
and pay our teachers higher wages we would 
get better teachers. Who is going to pay 
them? Our Government is putting $36.5 
billions into war materials each year. Rob- 
bing us of the youth of our Nation to fight 
foreign wars and telling us dumb farmers 
we are not going to have any war. But 
we must be ready with our loved ones to 
give their lives and money to foreign coun- 
tries, we must build them up—countries such 
&s Russia—bring them over here, show them 
how to farm, how to build tractors and raise 
Wheat to kill our foreign trade. I say live 
without Russia, leave them alone, we have 
lived without them before and can do it 
again. Well Bill, we have had some very 
cold snowy weather for about 2 months 
now, has been down to 34° below zero, and 
the 13th and 14th of December we had the 
worst blizzard I have seen in North Dakota 
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in 52 years, winds from 50 to 70 miles an 
hour. And snow just like flour, could not 
see 10 feet. I have one son. Bill as you 
know he was married June 6, 1954, got a 
boy 9 months old December 29, weighs 21 
pounds, lots of dark hair, about 12 teeth, 
laughs out loud and is about the cutest little 
guy you ever saw. Don is in class 1A in his 
service rating, they have not called him yet. 
But he is such a home-loving boy and thinks 
so much of his family, I think he would 
almost lose his mind if they tear him away 
from his 19-year-old wife and baby. Why 
do they talk peace all the time and prepare 
for war all the time. We don't want war. 
We don’t want our boys to murder people 
they never saw and if they leave them alone 
never would see. My son don't want to 
murder anyone. He just wants a home and 
peaceful life. Well, Bill, if there are any ques- 
tions you want answered and I can answer 
them, just write me and I will be pleased 


to try. Excuse this awful writing and spell- 
ing. I have 12 pens and I cannot find 1 to 


write with. Any office you run for I will 
vote for you. I voted for Ike before in 1952, 
but never again, when he put such fellows 
as Benson and lied to us about parity prices. 
Sincerely, 
HENRY BENGE, 





Interprofessional Cooperation for the 
Improvement of Our Health and Wel- 
fare—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
conjunction with its 75th anniversary, 
the Marquette University has recently 
sponsored a 4-day conference on the 
Subject of Interprofessional Cooperation 
for the Improvement of Our Health and 
Welfare, thereby rendering a magnifi- 
cent contribution to our Nation’s vari- 
ous programs in this vital field. 

I am pleased and honored to have this 
opportunity of calling this significant 
event to the attention of the membership 
of this House, and I wish to commend 
the conclusions reached during the con- 
ference to my colleagues’ careful study. 

For some time, it has been apparent 
that there exists a serious need for the 
developmerit of a spirit of cooperation 
in the health and welfare fields. This 
need was created by the continuing trend 
toward a high degree of specialization 
within the medical and paramedical 
professions, and the increase in the 
number of nonmedical specialists. The 
situation has been further complicated 
by the rapid growth of the many special 
disease interest groups. 

Cognizant of the existence of these 
problems, and desirous of disclosing their 
full complexity in order to aid in their 
solution, Marquette University recently 
invited many of our Nation’s recognized 
leaders in the medical, dental, hospital, 
and rehabilitation fields for a 4-day con- 
ference. 

A panel of six speakers, and a group 
of discussion leaders and participants, 
were entrusted with the task of seeking 
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the answers to such important questions 
as: How should the boundaries between 
specialists be established? Who should 
be responsible for hospital operation, 
medical education, and the dispensing of 
drugs? Is the importance of some dis- 
eases being overemphasized? Who 
should raise and control funds for medi- 
cal research? and the like. 

Out of this important conference, 
there came suggestions of a program for 
establishing cooperation among the 
many specialists and agencies in this 
general area. The result should be im- 
proved patient care and health service. 

I wish that it were feasible to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the com- 
plete record of the conference on inter- 
professional cooperation for the im- 
provement of our health and welfare. I 
am certain that Members of Congress, 
and many persons throughout the coun- 
try who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
would like to review that very interesting 
and informative document. 

Because of space limitations and other 
factors, I shall limit the extension of my 
remarks on the subject of the conference 
to the inclusion of 6 brief releases, con- 
taining the highlights of the 6 major 
presentations made at Marquette Uni- 
versity. The first two releases follow in 
this extension of remarks. The next 2 
will appear in part II of my remarks on 
the subject of the conference, while 
the last 2 will be included in part IIT. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend and 
revise my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the first two releases on Mar- 
quette University’s conference on inter- 
professional cooperation for the im- 
provement of our health and welfare, 
entitled “Dr. Robert Moore Speaks” and 
“Dr. Robin C. Buerki Speaks”: 

Dr. ROBERT MOORE SPEAKS 

MILWAUKEE, January 23.—“What the 
United States needs today is not a legislated 
program of health care but a program led 
by the health professions which will bring 
about a decrease in costs,”’ a University of 
Pittsburgh medical authority declared to- 
night in the opening address at a Marquette 
University conference on health and welfare. 

“The American people demand and de- 
serve the best of health, and if we, the mem- 
bers of the health professions do not provide 
it at a reasonable cost, they will turn to the 
Goverment,” Dr. Robert Moore, vice chancel- 
lor of the University of Pittsburgh Schools of 
the Health Professions, stated. 

Dr. Moore was the first of six leading medi- 
cal educators and administrators scheduled 
to deliver public addresses during Marquette’s 
4-day conference on “Interprofessional Co- 
operation for the Improvement of Our Health 
and Welfare.’’ A panel of 30 selected mem- 
bers of the medical and para-medical pro- 
fessions will probe further into the problems 
behind such cooperation in closed discus- 
sions. 

“The health professions have increasingly 
accepted the objective to minister to the 
physical ills of man but this curative medi- 
cine represents only a small part of our re- 
sponsibility to society,’ Dr. Moore said. 
Other major responsibilities, he said, are 
preventive and comprehensive medicine, 
teamwork, and utilization of health care. 

“We are just making a beginning in the 
prevention or early detection of disease in 
individuals,” he said. “A part of this lack 
of progress is lack of application, a part is 
our present inability to apply known facts 
on a large scale and a part is the lack of 
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knowledge concerning the causes of a given 
disease or means to control it.” 

Dr. Moore said great strides have been made 
in the last few decades in preventing infec- 
tious diseases in childhood and in tubercu- 
losis. “I have no doubt,” he added, “that 
the coming years will see techniques for the 
early detection or prevention of great kill- 
ing and crippling diseases such as arterio- 
sclerosis, hypertension, rheumatoid arthritis, 
to name a few.” 

He defined comprehensive medicine as a 
return to the position and attitude of the 
general practitioner of the last century with- 
out loss of the gains of this century. He de- 
clared members of the health professions 
must consider the whole human being and 
the interrelation of mind and body rather 
than merely the disease afflicting the per- 
son. 

Dr. Moore declared the need for teamwork 
in the health professions is obvious when 
you consider how the health professions have 
drifted apart into specialty and subspecialty 
groups and even into sub-subspecialty 
groups. 

As for the responsibility to utilize health 
care, Dr. Moore said “We must in the future 
give equal attention to the administration 
and utilization of health care as we have in 
the past to the science of health care.” 

“Already,” he said “we know more than we 
can use. We can use more than we have the 
manpower and resources to use. We have 
more resources than the people can afford.” 





Dr. RoBIN C. BUERKI SPEAKS 


MILWAUKEE, January 24.—Dr. Robin C. 
Buerki, executive director of the Henry Ford 
Hospital of Detroit, said this afternoon that 
without medical teamwork in the modern 
hospital ‘‘we will find ourselves in real 
trouble shortly.” 

Speaking at Marquette University’s health 
and welfare conference, Dr. Buerki told rep- 
resentatives of the health professions that 
“the problem is growing and we are not 
doing much about it.” 

The goal of the medical teamwork must 
be improved patient care and reduced costs, 
he declared. This teamwork does exist in 
hospitals but there is not enough of it, he 
added. Doctors, hospital administrators 
and trustees, nurses and allied technicians 
must plan now how to secure better care 
at less cost, the Detroit administrator said. 
“The future of medicine and the health of 
the public is at stake.” 

Dr. Buerki said as far as doctors are con- 
cerned the lack of teamwork in hospitals 
could be traced to the fact that doctors are 
not trained to work with others. They have 
little appreciation of the problems of hos- 
pitals, he said. 

Another factor in the problem, he said, is 
the dollar sign. ‘“There’s fear by the doctor 
that the hospital dollar will not be divided 
in his best interest; by the hospital admin- 
istrator that he won't get as large a cut as 
he should have; by the hospital trustees 
that the hospital won’t operate in the black; 
by everyone on the hospital payroll, who 
realizes that he or she could be getting more 
money outside.” 

Hospital administrators are too frequently 
suspicious and afraid to act and often they 
are elected not to enforce the rules laid 
down by the medical board but to wink at 
the rules so the doctors can practice as they 
see fit, Dr. Buerki went on. 

“And we are totally neglecting the educa- 
tion of qualified hospital trustees,” he said. 
Dr. Buerki called the trustees “the greatest 
hope doctors and hospitals have if we are to 
accomplish greater things in the future.” 

Marquette’s 4-day conference on inter- 
professional cooperation for the improve- 
ment of our health and welfare opened 
Monday. Six leading medical educators 
and administrators are exploring the prob- 
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lem from various aspects in public addresses 
with selected national and local leaders from 
the health professions discussing their views 
in subsequent closed seminar. 





Interprofessional Cooperation for the Im- 
provement of Our Health and Wel- 
fare—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I want to commend 
to the attention of my distinguished col- 
leagues the following two releases, deal- 
ing with the presentations of Dean Stan- 
ley E. Dorst, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati College of Medicine, and of Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, chairman of the de- 
partment of physical medicine and re- 
habilitation of the New York University 
Bellevue Medical Center, at the confer- 
ence sponsored by Marquette University 
on the subject of Interprofessional Co- 
operation for the Improvement of Our 
Health and Welfare: 

DrEAN STANLEY E. Dorst SPEAKS 


MILWAUKEE, January 24.—Dean Stanley E. 
Dorst, of the University of Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Medicine, tonight urged reorganiza- 
tion of the Nation’s medical specialty boards 
to provide an integrated, intelligent au- 
thority. 

“The magnificent achievements of medi- 
cine in the past 40 years would never have 
been possible without specialization both in 
the clinic and in the laboratories,” Dr. Dorst 
declared in an address at Marquette Uni- 
versity’s conference on interprofessional co- 
operation for the improvement of our health 
and welfare. But excessive specialization 
will explode the profession into chaotic frag- 
ments, he warned. 


“I have no fault to find with special train- 
ing in restricted fields teading to superior 
technical competence,” he told representa- 
tives of the health professions attending the 
conference. “My objection relates to the 
machinery which has built itself around the 
methods of specialization, and the subse- 
quent consolidation of those specially trained 
into organized groups who seek, first, rigidly 
to control the training of specialists and 
later to control the hospitals in which the 
practice of medicine is carried on. 


“This is all done in the name of better 
medical practice and is justified only so long 
as it is compatible with fair treatment of 
the physicians who must use the hospitals 
for the proper care of their patients and who 
are qualified to treat them.” 

Dr. Dorst pointed out that 26 autonomous 
boards and sub-boards exist to govern vari- 
ous medical specialists in this country. “The 
Advisory Council for the Specialty Boards 
has not the power or the authority to achieve 
the necessary integration of these boards,” 
he said. “I am not so naive as to suggest 
the abolition of specialty boards, but I plead 
for a reorganization which will provide an 
integrated, intelligent authority, an author- 
ity whose basic concept of its function will 
be the wise and thoughtful moderation of 
the last phase of professional medical edu- 
cation, not an agency making rules to pro- 
duce skilled technicians and craftsmen.” 
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The danger is that in operating more ang 
more exclusively through technical means, 
specialism with its ever-narrowing vision 
and increasing organization will no longer 
occupy a subordinate position, Dr. Dorst de. 
clared. “To see that this does not happen 
becomes the heavy responsibiilty of medica] 
education,” he said. 

The physician’s primary concern must be 
for human welfare, said Dr. Dorst, treating 
Joseph Smith, who is ill with a myocardia] 
infarction and not treating only a myocar. 
dial infarction. Treating the “case” insteaq 
of the human being is “part of the price we 
paid for the very great advances which 
laboratory science brought to medicine,” he 
said. 

“Except for the problem of undue spe- 
cialization, medical education may be said 
to be meeting its challenges quite ade. 
quately,’ Dr. Dorst stated. “If we can bring 
this one phase of medical education under 
control, we need not have much fear con. 
cerning interprofessional relationships, for 
I am confident they will fall into place once 
medicine’s house is in order.” 

Marquette’s 4-day health and welfare con- 
ference, Wich opened Monday, is part of the 
university’s 75th anniversary observance. 
The need and means of securing cooperation 
between the health professions is being ana- 
lyzed by 6 leading authorities in public ad- 
dresses and by 30 representatives of the 
health professions in closed seminars. 





Dr. Howarp A. Rusk SPEAKS 


MILWAUKEE, January 25.—Despite tremen- 
dous advances in rehabilitation medicine in 
the past 15 years, too many patients, par- 
ticularly older persons, have been allowed 
to become unnecessarily dependent, an au- 
thority in the field told Marquette Univer- 
sity’s health and welfare conference tonight, 


“These patients are absorbing the services 
of a vast corps of health personnel who could 
be freed for other essential services if some 
new approaches were made to patient care,” 
said Dr. Howard A. Rusk, chairman of the 
department of physical medicine and re- 
habilitation of the New York University 
Bellevue Medical Center, New York City. 

“If we are to make any broad-scale at- 
tack on the problems of physical disability, 
we must broaden both our understanding of 
rehabilitation and its application in both 
hospital and adult institutions, so that the 
costly economic, psychic, and social costs of 
chronic disease may be prevented,” he said. 

Addressing selected representatives of the 
health professions on the semifinal day of 
Marquette’s 4-day 75th anniversary confer- 
ence on interprofessional cooperation for the 
improvement of our health and welfare, 
Dr. Rusk declared: 

“As yet too few hospitals and adult homes 
provide dynamic, integrated services which 
will permit such patients to lead independ- 
ent lives of dignity outside of the hospital. 
Until we find the solution to degenerative 
disease, the only answer is a dynamic ap- 
proach to the problems of the chronically 
ill and the severely disabled. 

“Rehabilitation medicine is concerned 
with the reintegration of the chronically ill 
and disabled into active living. The degree 
of such activity is limited only by the ca- 
pacity of the patient. Such reintegration 
concerns the development and use of the 
maximum potential remaining in that pa- 
tient. The physical, vocational, and psycho- 
logical areas must all be utilized in the total 
approach.” 

Dr. Rusk said a large percent of all re- 
habilitative procedures could and should be 
handled by the physician responsible for the 
primary patient care as an integrated part 
of total medicine. For the severely handi- 
capped, he said, there is a need for a special 
rehabilitation program and service. 

This need cannot be met without a con- 
centrated long-term program and _ special 
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techniques which must include full utiliza- 
tion of all auxiliary disciplines, he added. 
“Rehabilitation not only requires inter- 
professional and patient cooperation but the 
utilization of all the tools in the commu- 
nity—voluntary agencies, labor and industry, 
government, family services—if the total 
needs of the severely disabled are to be met.” 





Interprofessional Cooperation for the Im- 
provement of our Health and Welfare— 


Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include the final two re- 
leases describing the major presentations 
made during the Marquette University’s 
recent conference on interprofessional 
cooperation for the improvement of our 
health and welfare. 

These last two releases summarize the 
highlights of the addresses delivered by 
Dr. Maynard K. Hine, dean of the 
School of Dentistry of Indiana Univer- 
sity, and by Dr. Herman G. Weiskotten, 
dean emeritus of the University of Syra- 
cuse Medical School. 

I commend them earnestly to the at- 
tention and study of my colleagues: 

Dr. MAYNARD K, HINE SPEAKS 


M&.WAUKEE, January 25.—‘Deliberate ef- 
forts to draw the professions of medicine 
and dentistry closer together” were recom- 
mended at Marquette University’s health and 
welfare conference this afternoon by Dr. 
Maynard K. Hine, dean of the School of Den- 
tistry of Indiana University. 

“Because of a lack of information, the 
physician many times has no confidence in 
or understanding of the contributions a den- 
tist can make in the treatment of oral dis- 
ease, so proceeds with a treatment plan with- 
out consulting the dentist,” Dr. Hine said. 

“Even more often the dentist fails to con- 
sider the patient as a whole and does not 
ask for consultation from the physician. The 
result is often inadequate care of the pa- 
tient, since for proper care of a patient close 
cooperation is often required between a 
physician and a dentist. 

“All modern dental curricula include 
courses on medical science, but few medical 
schools include even a series of lectures on 
dental science. Joint meetings of both pro- 
fessions should be encouraged and inter- 
change of ideas and techniques encouraged. 
Close cooperation between both professions 
must be based upon understanding and re- 
spect. 

“Another reason for close cooperation be- 
tween all of the sciences is the need for 
more knowledge about oral physiology and 
oral pathology, to make possible even better 
methods of preventing oral disease.” 

Dr. Hine outlined dentistry’s role and re- 
Sponsibilities in the health sciences as 1 of 
the 6 major speakers in Marquette’s 4-day 
conference on the theme of Interprofessional 
Cooperation for the Improvement of Our 
Health and Welfare. The various aspects 


of the problem considered by the respective 
Speakers are being further analyzed by a 
panel of 30 selected representatives of the 
health professions in closed seminars. 


Mar- 
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quette, which called the conference as part 
of its 75th anniversary program, intends to 
publish the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the panel. The conference ends 
tomorrow. 

Dr. Hine urged dentists to place greater 
emphasis on prevention of oral disease. ‘Lit- 
tle progress has been made in the field of 
preventive dentistry, although one of the 
most promising developments in the past 
two decades has been the success encountered 
in the search for procedures to prevent dental 
caries,” he said. 

“Fluoridation of communal water sup- 
plies deserves special mention since it is 
perhaps the most effective and most needed 
dental public-health preventive meas- 
ure. * * * It is established beyond doubt 
that fluoridation will consistently reduce the 
prevalence of tooth decay often as much as 
65 percent so is an effective and safe pre- 
ventive and control method.” 

Dr. Hine said it is the responsibility of 
the dental profession to furnish the commu- 
nity with information regarding the value of 
fluoridation so its residents can decide intel- 
ligently whether to utilize this method of 
reducing dental caries. 


Dr. HERMAN G. WEISKOTTEN SPEAKS 


MILWAUKEE, January 26.—The medical pro- 
fession is vitally interested in contributions 
from ancillary fields but the doctor must 
remain responsible for treatment and pre- 
vention of disease. 

This was the statement of Dr. Herman G. 
Weiskotten of Skaneateles, N. Y., dean 
emeritus of the University of Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Medical School, in the final address 
tonight at Marquette University’s 4-day con- 
ference on interprofessional cooperation for 
the improvement of our health and welfare. 

“In rendering a high standard of medical 
care, the profession has required the services 
of a considerable group of nonmedical per- 
sons especially trained in fields ancillary to 
medicine,” Dr. Weiskotten said. 

“Upon request, the American Medical 
Association’s Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals has cooperated with the na- 
tional organizations concerned with the 
training of such personnel, including medi- 
cal technologists, physical therapists, occu- 
pational therapists, medical record librarians 
and X-ray technicians. * * * The council 
has cooperated in formulating standards of 
training and in accrediting institutions 
offering training in these fields. 

“The national groups involved believe that 
the cooperation of the council has been an 
important factor in placing training in these 
fields on a sounder basis and has made more 
effective the contributions that these serv- 
ices are making to the overall health pro- 
gram. At the same time the medical pro- 
fession had received a clearer understanding 
of the nature and standards of service these 
various groups are prepared to render, 

“There have been many conferences and 
much discussion in regard to the most mu- 
tually satisfactory and effective relationships 
which could be established between these 
groups and the organized medical profession. 

“Neither the American Medical Associa- 
tion nor its Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals are in themselves qualified or 
have any desire to set educational or train- 
ing standards in these specialized fields. 
These standards should be established by 
those entirely familiar with the particular 
fields involved and with the objectives of 
their educational and training programs. 

“However, the medical profession is vitally 
interested in the contributions which in- 
dividuals from these fields can make in as- 
sisting it in meeting its responsibilities to 
the public. * * * It continually looks for- 
ward to expanding its relationships with all 
other groups which have as their objective 
the improvement of the health and medical 
care of the American people.” 
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But, said Dr. Weiskotten, “all groups in- 
volved must realize that pooled abilities can- 
not be a substitute for the physician’s ca- 
pacity and responsibility in the prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment of disease.” 

Marquette University, observing its 75th 
anniversary, invited six leading medical and 
dental educators and administrators to the 
campus to outline the vital need for inter- 
professional cooperation. Thirty prominent 
national and local representatives of the 
health professions considered means of at- 
taining that goal in closer seminers. The 
university will publish their conclusions. 





Integration in Politics - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “Integration in Politics,” 
written by Walter Lippmann, and pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

INTEGRATION IN POLITICS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is mounting evidence of grave 
trouble ahead over integration in the pub- 
lic schools of the Southern States. For in 
recent weeks we have come nearer to the 
question which can divide the country dan- 
gerously. Is the decision of the Supreme 
Court to be put into effect gradually and 
with the eventual consent of the leaders of 
southern opinion or is the Federal Govern- 
ment to be called upon to enforce integra- 
tion against the resistance of the South? 

This question poses as fateful a dilemma 
as any internal American question that has 
arisen for several generations. It arouses 
great human passions which cannot be rec- 
onciled, which can only be assuaged and 
accommodated in this generation. They are 
passions which boil up quickly into violence, 
and they can be kept within bounds only 
when and only while there is great wisdom 
and resolution in the leaders of the country. 

The temptation to play politics with these 
passions is almost overpowering. And it is 
the approach of the national election, the 
struggle between the two parties and also 
the struggle within the parties, particularly 
within the Democratic Party, which have 
brought the dilemma to the surface. 

It is significant that the closer a public 
man is to the Presidency, the more will he 
shrink from the idea of Federal enforcement, 
as distinguished from persuasion and accom- 
modation. Governor Stevenson has been 
notably firm and decisive and the President, 
though his words were a bit cloudy, is cer- 
tainly not considering intervention by the 
Federal executive power. It is the politi- 
cians, the men who have little or no prospect 
of themselves being in the White House and 
bearing the President’s responsibility, who 
are heating up the issue. 

There is no likelihood that the Republi- 
cans in Congress will agree to take the 
issue out of politics. For it is a most dam- 
aging issue to raise among the Democrats. 
Nor is there much likelihood that Governor 
Stevenson’s rivals for the nomination will 
forbear to raise it. It is such an easy way 
to make things difficult for him. 
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The issue will have to be debated in the 
open. The fundamental question to be de- 
bated is whether integration is to be pro- 
moted by persuasion or by Federal enforce- 
ment. These are two different roads, and 
no one should think he can go down both 
of them at once. 

Consider, for example, the Powell amend- 
ment which would withhold Federal aid from 
States or school districts that do not inte- 
grate their schools. Let no one suppose 
that the Southern States will give in and 
accept integrated schools because some Fed- 
eral money is withheld from them. To sup- 
pose that they will give in is to mistake the 
temper of the South, particularly the temper 
of the Deep South. 

What, then, are Representative JOSEPH L. 
MarRTIN and Governor Harriman going to pro- 
pose next, once they find that withholding 
money does not induce the Southern States 
to yield? If they start on the path Of co- 
ercion, the authority of the executive power 
will be engaged and new measures of coercion 
will be demanded to uphold that authority. 
For unless the Federal Government is going 
to confess that it is beaten, it must—taking 
the path of Federal enforcement—become 
more and more coercive. 

No one should doubt that the attempt at 
Federal enforcement will intensify and 
harden the resistance of the South. Those 
who are disposed to try to work out integra- 
tion gradually will resent the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to coerce them. The prob- 
lem of integration will become progressively 
more insoluble in the South, the racial pas- 
sions will become increasingly sharp, the sec- 
tional feeling increasingly disruptive. 

Let us stop and think before we let irre- 
sponsible politicians push us into the whirl- 
pool. 

The way things are developing is a reason 
for asking ourselves whether the decision of 
the Supreme Court does not need to be sup- 
plemented. As it stands now, the question 
of what constitutes a “prompt and reason- 
able start towards full compliance” is left 
to the judgment of the Federal courts. Now 
what would be a prompt and reasonable 
start, say, in the District of Columbia, might 
well be impossibly hasty in Mississippi. Suc- 
cess in putting into effect the principle of the 
decision requires a program which must vary 
with local conditions. It is, for example, an 
enormous step forward when universities in 
the South admit Negro students. And it 
would be the part of wisdom in a State like 
Alabama to regard admission to the univer- 
sity as being for present purposes “a prompt 
and reasonable start.” 

The question is whether through some sort 
of council of eminent citizens guiding princi- 
ples might be agreed upon which would give 
to American opinion a standard around 
which it could rally. 


Farmers and the Social Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Gust, of Durbin, N. Dak. Their letter 
deals with the problems faced by older 
farmers, particularly with regard to the 
social-security program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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DursIn, N. DakK., October 17, 1955. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER. 

Dear FRIEND: Sorry that we did not get to 
see you while in North Dakota but know you 
are a busy man. 

Just where do we oldsters fit in the social- 
security program? 

If our farm program does not allow us 
to put in more than 60 acres of wheat, and 
2 families must live on the income from a 
half section, how long will our savings last, 
if we are compelled to draw on that year after 
year? 

Sure we've paid taxes for old-age pensions 
but we never want to go under that pro- 
gram, for that is not even an existence. 

Keep up your good work and we do hope 
you'll run again. 

Respectfully, 
Mr and Mrs. Cari GUST. 





The Doctrine of Interposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp two edi- 
torials from the Norfolk Journal and 
Guide, a weekly newspaper which has 
a wide reading audience throughout the 
South. I wish to place these in the 
Recorp for the benefit of my own con- 
stituents and others who are interested 
in the discussion which is now going on 
in this country relative to the so-called 
doctrine of interposition. 

There being no objection. the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the Norfolk (Va.) Journal and Guide 
of January 21, 1956] 


INTERPOSITION DOCTRINE 


Since Virginia suddenly sidetracked con- 
sideration of the Gray plan constitutional 
convention—at least temporarily—to ponder 
the notion of having the General Assembly 
pass a resolution of interposition by which 
backers of the idea think that the State 
could avoid compliance with Supreme Court 
decisions on school desegregation, it is in 
order to clarify what the doctrine of inter- 
sition, revived from pre-Civil War days, is 
all about. 

At least four States, Virginia. Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina, are consider- 
ing resolutions of interposition by their 
legislatures. Delegate Boatwright offered a 
bill on interposition on the opening day of 
the current session of the Virginia legisla- 
ture. It was promptly declared to be a ‘“‘fan- 
tastic” project by the principal antiorgani- 
zation Democrat in the House of Delegates, 
Robert Whitehead. 

“Interposition is popularly equated with 
the doctrine of nullification,” says the Janu- 
ary issue of Southern School News, estab- 
lished to give nonpartisan reports on the 
school segregation issue. 

The first proponent of the idea in this 
State was the Richmond News Leader, and 
it commented that “this plan contemplates 
an assertion of fundamental principles, 
coupled with an appeal to our sister States 
to decide, by ratifying or rejecting a proposed 
constitutional amendment, whether the 
power to operate racially separate public 
school facilities should be prohibited to the 
States.” 

In Mississippi, however, the plan is op- 
posed by the incoming governor, James P. 
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Coleman, although its chief advocates in that 
State are two members of its congressiona) 
delegation, a judge, and a former governor. 

The Cyclopedia of American Government 
offers the following definition of interpo- 
sition: 

“The Virginia Resolution of 1798 declared 
that the powers of the Federal Government 
result from the compact to which the States 
are parties, and ‘that, in case of a deliberate, 
palpable and dangerous exercise of other 
powers not granted by the social compact, 
the States, which are parties thereto, have 
the right and are in duty bound to interpose 
for arresting the progress of the evil’ for 
maintaining their rights. 

“What was meant by interposition? It 
has sometimes been asserted that it meant 
nothing more nor less than nullification by 
a single State. Madison declared, in later 
years, that such was not the meaning. It is 
not unlikely that nothing more was intended 
than to secure, by cooperation among the 
States, a general expression of opinion. 

“But it is possible that the framers had 
in mind a convention of the States to pass 
upon the Constitution or that they planned 
authoritative interpretation by amendment.” 

And the New Dictionary of American 
Politics gives this definition of nullification, 
which interposition effectively is: 

“An alleged right of a State in the Amer- 
ican Union, acting in a sovereign capacity 
through a convention of its people, to de- 
clare an act of Congress ‘null, void, and 
no law, not binding upon the State, its offi- 
cers or citizens.’ ” 





{From the Norfolk (Va.) Journal and Guide 
of January 28, 1956] 


INTERPOSITION IS NULLIFICATION 


Those who are advocating interposition 
(nullification of the Supreme Court decision 
of May 17, 1954), are ignoring the 14th 
amendment entirely. True, some of them 
express the opinion that the 14th amend- 
ment has been incorrectly construed by the 
present Supreme Court. They place their 
own private opinions above the considered 
decisions of the unanimous Court. 

The interpositionists are bent upon in- 
voking theories about the rights of States 
which were debatable issues long before the 
Civil War occurred, resulting in the 13th, 
14th, and 15th amendments to the Consti- 
tution. 

The Civil War and the incorporation into 
the Constitution of these amendments cut 
the ground from under the doubtful valid- 
ity of a State’s right to interpose itself be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
and the people of a single State or a group 
of States, in the matter of individual rights 
conferred by the United States Constitution. 

It is clear that the issue which prompts 
the present interposition movement is one 
of race. The theory or contention of those 
who wish to interpose or to nullify is the 
right of States to deny certain minorities 
within their borders due process of law, 
or equal protection of the law. 

Without citing them (they are there in 
the records for all to examine) enough de- 
cisions were made during 25 years of Chief 
Justice John Marshall's tenure to firmly es- 
tablish the right of the Federal Supreme 
Court to review the laws of the 48 States 
composing the Union, and to pass upon their 
constitutionality. 

The claim that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court on the school segregation mat- 
ter was made on a basis of sociological theses 
written by “foreigners” is the height of ab- 
surdity. The decision was made on the con- 
tent of the 14th amendment. The States 
attorney generals, especially Virginia’s, used 
many sociological arguments in presenting 
their case to the Supreme Court in behalf 
of racial discrimination. 

It is just as logical to say that the Su- 
preme Court “legislated” in 1896 when it 
established the doctrine of “separate but 
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equal” is to say that the Supreme Court 
“jegislated” or amended the Constitution in 

54. 

Sue Constitution was originally drafted 
when slavery was an established legal in- 
stitution in the United States. It is un- 
reasonable to suppose that the framers of 
the Constitution did not intend that it 
would apply to all free Americans if and 
when slavery was abolished; and many of 
the framers had disturbed consciences on 
the slavery question when they drafted the 
Constitution. 

There was nothing inherent in slavery 
which placed upon the Government of the 
United States the responsibility to keep an 
American minority from enjoying equal pro- 
tection of the laws as free men. 

There are no good reasons to suppose that 
the framers of the Constitution intended 
that the separate States should keep a mi- 
nority in civil slavery after chattel slavery 
was abolished. 

Questions now bothering Virginians are: 

1. If interposition (nullification) is a 
part of the Gray commission’s plan, why 
was an extra session of the general assem- 
ply called for the purpose of authorizing a 
referendum on repealing a section of the 
State constitution? 

2. If the State intends to nulify the Su- 
preme Court’s decision, by interposition 
why adopt the Gray propcsals? 

What the general assembly is doubtless 
giving serious thought to is the obvious fact 
that interposition now would be just as 
much of a step toward secession as it was 
in 1832, the last time it was tried. 

There is litte sentiment in the South, 
other than among a few extreme racists of 
the Griffin-Eastland type, who would want 
to put themselves in the position of appear- 
ing to favor a step in that direction. 


The Hells Canyon Dam Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a very ex- 
cellent editorial on the Hells Canyon 
Dam issue, published in the February 3, 
1956, issue of the Boise Journal. The 
editorial was written by the editor of the 
Boise Journal, Mr. Ed Emerine. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

COMMENTS BY THE EDITOR 
(By Ed Emerine) 
PLENTY OF WATER, BUT WHERE IS INDUSTRY? 


In a recent column in the Idaho Daily 
Statesman, John Corlett stated: “In the arid 
and semiarid West, the inhabitants don’t 
realize that water often is the key to in- 
dustrial development; that industries often 
locate in certain areas only because of 
abundant water supplies.” 

The comment could have been carried fur- 
ther, of course, for abundant water alone 
does not attract industry. But the full de- 
velopment and use of streams do induce in- 
dustries of all kinds. We have seen how the 
great dams and powerplants on the Colum- 
bia River attracted industries to Washing- 
ton and Oregon, giving them new popula- 
tion and wealth. Likewise we have seen 
that partial and incomplete development 
and use of Snake River waters have held 
Idaho back. 
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We have consistently opposed small dams 
on big dam sites. Likewise we have fought 
for multiple-purpose dams and full develop- 
ment of our streams and natural resources. 
We see no way for such development except 
through the people’s own Federal Govern- 
ment. Dams that control floods, that develop 
hydroelectric power, and irrigate the deserts, 
also provide low-cost power and abundant 
water to attract industry. 

We confidently believe that one large Hells 
Canyon Dam would attract more industry 
and do the entire area more good than a 
dozen little Idaho Power Co. dams. Call us 
a dirty name if you will, but you must ad- 
mit that Idaho, with water running out of 
its ears, has no industry. There must be a 
reason. 

A PHILOSOPHY THAT LONG AGO LOST ITS PUBLIC 
APPEAL 


Our peripatetic young Governor, Robert E. 
Smylie, in his most recent series of nation- 
wide speeches, has declared that the build- 
ing of large dams by the Federal Government 
is a “philosophy that long ago lost its public 
appeal.” Those who advocate a dam like 
Hells Canyon “are living in the past,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Smylie. 

At the very moment our Governor was 
uttering his immortal words, great floods 
were tearing out the fields and forests in 
California, inundating cities, taking lives 
and doing millions of dollars in property 
damage. In the great State of California, the 
philosophy of our Governor has prevailed. 
Large federally constructed dams, for mul- 
tiple purposes, have been frowned upon, and 
the bright, new “investor-owned” little dams 
idea has prevailed. But even before the crest 
of these floods had passed, that State had 
held its hand out to the Federal Government 
and said “gimme, gimme, please; we need 
help.” ; 

Back in 1943, before Anderson Ranch and 
Lucky Peak dams were built, Boise Valley lost 
heavily in a flood from the Boise River. And 
just a few weeks ago the Payette River went 
on a rampage and destroyed thousands upon 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property. 
But when we point these facts out, the Gov- 
ernor mumbles about “the events of a decade 
and a half occurred without their notice.” 

So, those of us who “harp back about 
things that are past,” as the Governor says, 
must point out the facts. In our opinion, 
there is still great need for multiple-purpose, 
federally planned and built dams that will 
control floods, generate hydroelectric power, 
and irrigate the lands, 


The “Get McKay” Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “The ‘Get McKay’ Move- 
ment,” published in the Lincoln (Nebr.) 
Journal of February 8, 1956. It con- 
tains some very appropriate comments 
upon the splendid record being made 
by Secretary of the Interior McKay, and 
also contains reference to some very fine 
and pertinent source material which 
will be enlightening to those who con- 
sider his record. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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THE ‘“GretT-McKary” MoveMENT 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Attacks upon Secretary of the Interior Mc- 
Kay are proceeding from several quarters, 
but the general pattern is to portray him 
as a faithless custodian of the precious nat- 
ural resources entrusted to his Department. 
There is the constant effort to win votes in 
the West by saying that this administration 
has initiated no new water resource proj- 
ects, when in fact it has recommended sev- 
eral which Congress has failed to act upon. 
There is the Al Sarena case, about which a 
joint subcommittee has been conducting an 
investigation, with Senator Kerr Scorr in 
the chair and the loquacious NEUBERGER act- 
ing as prosecutor. There is also an effort, 
zealously promoted by NEUBERGER and aided 
by Morse, to prove that adequate care has 
not been observed in protecting the fish and 
wildlife reserves from improper exploita- 
tions by oil and gas leases. 

The fact is that oil and gas leasing of 
public lands in fish and wildlife reserves has 
been the policy of the Federal Government 
for many years. By law, since the passage 
of the original Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, 
these lands are “subject to disposition * * * 
to citizens of the United States, or to any 
association of such persons, or to any cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
Uhited States, or of any State or Territory 
thereof.” An act of 1946 which amended the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 reaffirmed the 
authority for such leasing, and in 1947 De- 
partment of Interior regulations were issued 
which defined conditions under which the 
leasing would be permitted. 

STUDY BY EXPERTS 


More than 2 years ago, because Secretary 
McKay felt that the regulations of the Tru- 
man administration did not provide the ref- 
uges with adequate protection, he issued a 
stop order which halted all leasing until a 
thorough study by experts could be given 
the matter and a set of strengthened regu- 
lations worked out. Participants included 
department officers, specialists from its Fish 
and Wildlife Service and Bureau of Land 
Management, its solicitor, and the Secreta- 
ry’s Advisory Committee on Conservation. 

Finally, regulations with stringent provi- 
sions to assure maximum protection of 
refuges were ready. In December the Secre- 
tary’s Advisory Committee unanimously ap- 
proved them. Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, of the 
Wildlife Management Institute, was present 
at this meeting, but raised no protests. A 
few days later, however, Gabrielson and the 
Institute made a bitter attack on the regu- 
lations and charged among other things that 
oil operators can now get an immediate lease 
with no prior submittal of any operating 
plan. As Secretary McKay countered, “No 
prospecting or drilling operations may be 
conducted on lands administered for wildlife 
conservation without the consent and ap- 
proval of the Fish and Wildlife Service as to 
the time, place, and nature of such opera- 
tions.” 

BOUND BY LAW 


During the past week Senators NEUBERGER 
and Morse indulged in a display of malicious 
banter on the floor of the Senate. NEUBERGER 
accused the administration of pursuing poli- 
cies designed to destroy our natural re- 
sources: “The accelerated onslaught against 
our resources which we have witnessed in 
the past 3 years give rise to genuine concern 
over the national welfare of the future.” 

Besides these attacks, there has been some 
irrelevant discussion about the “philosophy” 
of putting oil wells on any of our refuges. 
By law, over the years Congress has expressed 
its will that leases be granted. And the 
Secretary of the Interior is bound by the law. 
It is to Secretary McKay’s credit that he has 
seen to it that the regulations implementing 
the law are both wise and exacting. 
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Let’s Expose the Communist Capitalists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Let’s Expose the Communist 
Capitalists,” which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars magazine. 

This dynamic, thought-provoking ar- 
ticle was written by Kenneth L. Myers, 
an attorney of Wichita, Kans. The ar- 
ticle represents the fruits of study, ob- 
servation, and investigation which Mr. 
Myers has carried on for more than 25 
years. This work by him started during 
his years at Harvard University in the 
early thirties, and was breught into 
sharper focus by personal experiences 
with Communist workers in over 4 years 
of civil affairs and military government 
work in Europe, during and following 
World War II. 

It is a thought-provoking article, and 
I commend it to the Members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

LeET’s. EXPOSE THE COMMUNIST CAPITALISTS— 
RussIa’s SYSTEM OF “COMMUNIST MONOPOLY 
CAPITALISM’’ THRIVES ON THE MANY EVILS 
THE REDS PRETEND TO BE FIGHTING AGAINST 

(By Kenneth L. Myers, Post 112, 
Wichita, Kans.) 

It was springtime in 1944. I was tem- 
porarily stationed on the lovely southeast 
coast of England. One day, as I watched a 
particular V-1 approach, an anti-aircraft 
battery opened up onit. A partial hit caused 
the V-1 to make a complete U-turn and fly 
back toward France, still carrying its cargo 
of destruction. 

In idea warfare, the supreme art is to make 
use of the enemy’s own major weapon so 
that it injures the enemy himself. 

Hitler employed the concept of the ‘‘Herr- 
envolk”’ (master race) to rekindle the spirit 
of German conquest. However, the applica- 
tion of this concept to conquered peoples 
brought on a reaction of hatred and opposi- 
tion which contributed greatly to the down- 
fall of the Nazi state. 

In their great enveloping drive in the 
Pacific, the Japanese announced the policy 
of “Asia for the Asiatics.” But when it be- 
came obvious that what the Japanese really 
intended was “Asia for the Japanese”— 
many Asiatics, who had supported the Japa- 
nese, turned to disillusionment and thence 
to active opposition. 

Just how can we execute a play which 
will successfully exploit the very propaganda 
strength of the enemy? Theodore S. Rep- 
plier, with his concept of our ‘people's 
capitalism,” as presented in the December 
issue of the VFW magazine, proposes a 
strategy which can gain us invaluable yard- 
age. In addition, we require an accurate 
definition of the Communist system that we 
can use in the present war of ideas. 

Communist propaganda experts know that 
their battle is facilitated when, in describing 
their own system, they employ terms which, 
by historical usage and custom, have already 
been accepted with favor by most people 
everywhere, 
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The other angle of this technique is to’ 


label all non-Communist systems with terms 
which, by historical usage and custom, pro- 
voke disfavor and repugnance by most people 
everywhere. 

This, plus the deliberate intent to confuse, 
is the real psychology behind Communist 
appropriation of terms like: ‘‘People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic,” and “People’s Court” in re- 
ferring to their own system; and the inces- 
sant libeling of non-Communist systems 
with such words as “monopoly capitalists, 
capitalist exploiters, capitalist colonialism, 
capitalist decadence, and capitalist land- 
lords.” 

The damage occasioned by this technique 
has been compounded by many of our own 
newswriters and radio people through their 
use in articles, news reports, and newscasts 
of the labels which the Commies deliberately 
planted to assist their subversion program. 

During the Korean war I heard many 
American news broadcasts which contained 
this phrase: “The People’s Democratic Re- 
public of North Korea announced via radio 
that...” I have before me a news article 
clipped from the paper of an American 
church which opens with: 

“LONDON.—Jan Izydorczyk, Polish Ambas- 
sador to the East German People’s Republic.” 

In the battle for men's minds, the major 
Communist target has been what they call, 
“monopoly capitalism.” They have caused 
millions of people throughout the world to 
hate and fear all that which is labeled 
“monopoly capitalism.” And exactly herein 
lies the great vulnerability—the soft spot of 
the whole Communist campaign. Our great 
and pressing job is to make certain that men 
everywhere understand exactly that which is 
monopoly capitalism and that which is not 
monopoly capitalism. 

Our first task is to determine the meaning 
of the words: “monopoly capitalism.’ In 
Russia or the United States, ‘‘capital’’ con- 
sists of the tools and facilities which are 
utilized in the productive and distributive 
systems—plus the produced end items which 
people use for their health, welfare, recrea- 
tion, and protection. 

Thus, “capital” includes groceries on the 
shelf of a store as well as plants, machinery, 
land, mines, and communication facilities. 
To “monopolize” capital is to take its con- 
trol and management out of the hands of 
the many and centralize it in the hands of 
a few. The fewer the hands which control, 
the greater is the monopoly. 

This matter of the degree of monopoly con- 
trol is not limited merely to economic op- 
erations; it can likewise be applied to the 
cultural, educational, religious, military, and 
political systems of every nation. The tests 
of the relative degree of monopoly are: 
what proportion of the citizenry individually 
owns, manages, and controls our economic 
enterprises; what proportion is freely asso- 
ciated with organized and competing political 
parties; what proportion may freely choose 
their own occupation, place of dwelling and 
bargain freely for wages and working con- 
ditions? 

Now the Communists allege that under 
their system capital belongs to the state, 
as the representative of the people in com- 
mon. But the state never did anything: 
it is a fiction, an abstraction. The crux of 
the whole matter of monopoly is that all 
decisions affecting the life and welfare of 
the people of any nation are made by per- 
sons—not states. Some person or group of 
persons is responsible for every decision 
made. 

Who makes the decisions in the Soviet 
Union? All impartial authorities agree that, 
after the great purge killings in the thirties, 
every important decision affecting the wel- 
fare and economy for the peoples in Russia 
was subject to the approval of one man, 
This man personally held the power of life 
or death, prominence or oblivion over every 
man, woman, and child in the Soviet Union, 
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including the members of the Communist 
Party. His name was Joseph Djugashvilj 
(alias Stalin). And because of the great 
technological advances in communications— 
his vast network of police agencies gave him 
the kind of absoluteness of control which 
the czars never enjoyed. 

Currently, the monopoly powers which 
Stalin wielded are exercised by a group of 
5 or 6 monopoly capitalists. No important 
action can be taken in any field of Russian 
activity which lacks their approval. These 
few rulers direct, control, and manage pro- 
duction, wages, prices, capital expenditure, 
employment, taxes, the spending of the 
profits earned by economic enterprises—plus 
the cultural, political, religious, educational, 
and military life of the Soviet Union. These 
men dominate the Communist Party, which 
in turn has a monopoly over all organized 
political activity. 

Who is permitted to make decisions which 
affect economic life in our “people's capital- 
ism”? Who is permitted to own, control, and 
manage “capital”? Who is permitted to give 
employment to others? The answer, of 
course, is every adult citizen—and this is 
precisely why we are a “people’s capitalism.” 
We permit those individuals whose savings, 
and whose management, have produced prof- 
its to retain a portion of those profits for 
further use and investment. Communist 
enterprises often produce profits, too—but 
these profits are spent by Khruschchev et al. 

And what about the Communist slogans of 
“land reform” and “colonialism”? Can the 
propaganda value of these appeals be re- 
versed to our Own advantage? Lenin used 
the slogan of “land for the peasants” in his 
revolutionary seizure of power. After Com- 
munist control was sufficiently entrenched. 
the farmers were robbed of their land and 
personal ownership of land was made a crime. 
Nonetheless, the Communist monopoly capi- 
talists are still using the old Lenin technique 
of “land reform” with great international 
success. Actually—‘land reform’’—meaning 
to take the ownership and control of the land 
away from the exploiting monopoly Commu- 
nist landlords, and returning it to the indi- 
vidual farm families who occupy and till it, 
should be another of our great mass motivat- 
ing weapons. 

A costly error has been made in permitting 
the Communists virtually to monopolize the 
evil aspects of the word ‘‘colonialism.’’ Rus- 
sia itself has practiced the cruelest extremes 
of colonialism against her captive slave satel- 
lites. We and our allies should be hammer- 
ing day and night against the unspeakable 
exploitation of “Communist colonialism.” 

How were Lenin and his successors able to 
accomplish their system of Communist mo- 
nopoly capitalism? They acted on two basic 
facts: (1) men have a natural will to live— 
self-preservation; and (2) if you monopolize 
the control of the economic system in your 
own hands—the citizenry will do your will 
in all matters in preference to dying for want 
of food, clothing, shelter, and medical atten- 
tion. Control the bread and you can control 
everything else. Lenin actually starved 
hundreds of thousands of Russians to death 
by the simple trick of seizing control of food 
supplies, and then by denying ration cards to 
those whom he wanted dead. 

The terrible fraud of the technique of na- 
tionalization, which is also demanded by 
fuzzy-minded collectivists and self-styled lib- 
erals as a means of eliminating the evils of 
monopoly, is that it worsens monopoly by 
increasing the centralizing of control. Thus, 
the State economic planning commission, 
with perhaps 10 members, supplants the ec« 
nomic judgment of the millions. 

Communist capitalism is the system of the 
supermonopoly of economic and political 
power which Karl Marx foresaw would in- 
evitably result in the unparalleled exploita- 
tion of the masses. This monopoly capital- 
ism did not, as Marx predicted, emerge &S 
a result of gradual economic processes oper- 
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ating in a highly industrialized state. It 
resulted from the sudden legislative process 
of decreeing laws which transferred the 
ownership of property from the many little 
capitalists to a handful of Communist 
monopolists. 

The great and incessant Communist effort 
to eliminate God is intimately related to the 
survival of Communist monopoly capitalism. 
As long as there are men and women who 
look to a source of guidance and inspiration, 
which is beyond the immediate regulation 
and control of the Communist leaders, their 
monopoly is incomplete. And to the degree 
that it is incomplete, it isendangered. Thus 
the dynamic of Communist control must ever 
be toward a more and more absolute monop- 
oly. This dynamic explains the high death 
rate among the supercapitalists of the Com- 
munist system. It is necessary to kill one 
Communist monopoly capitalist before an- 
other can be squeezed in. And what is the 
contrasting dynamic of our people’s capi- 
talism? ‘You can observe it at every corner 
of America. Our dynamic is: every citizen 
a bigger and better capitalist. 

The law of peace is reverence of the rights 
and dignity of all other individuals. Peo- 
ple’s capitalism is in harmony with this 
law. The law of war is the will to force 
others to submit to unwanted controls. 
Communist monopoly capitalism is both a 
creation, and a proponent, of this law. 

For us the concepts of people’s capitalism 
and Communist monopoly capitalism con- 
stitute a double-barreled weapon for the 
war of ideas with Russia. One barrel re- 
veals the fraud of the Communist system. 
The other reveals the moral superiority of 
our system. 

Now that we have the tools—how and 
where can they be used with maximum 
effect? A great educational crusade on a 
global front is required. Even here in our 
people’s capitalism much work is needed. 
Thirty-eight years of Communist propa- 
ganda and subversive have created a con- 
fusion and misunderstanding which must 
be overcome. Required are the inspired ef- 
forts of a host of educators, ministers, news 
writers, radio commentators and directors of 
film and television presentations. 

Are we, perhaps, overestimating the im- 
portance of the ideas which motivate peo- 
ples? In the summer of 1945, another Ameri- 
can and I were conferring in Cologne with 
the now German Chancellor, Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer. Dr. Adenauer rose from his desk, 
walked slowly to a partially repaired window, 
and contemplated for a moment the terrible 
wreckage of his home city. Then he turned 
toward us and said: 

“Ruins, terrible ruins. But I am not the 
most deeply concerned about them, for the 
city can and will be rebuilt. The problem 
with which I am the most deeply concerned 
is: What great ideas and concepts will moti- 
vate the German people, and, indeed, the 
peoples of other nations, in the years which 
lieahead? This, gentlemen, is the only really 
important problem.” 

Great ideas do not grow and spread by 
themselves; they are propagated through the 
works of dedicated people. But for His 
disciples, the great teachings of Jesus would 
have perished. Without a masterful educa- 
tional effort the dignity, worth, and self- 
expression of the individual, which people’s 
capitalism both recognizes and promotes, will 
be lost in a godless world state of Commu- 
nist monopoly capitalism, wherein the indi- 
vidual is but a source of physical energy to 
be allocated, conditioned and exploited in the 
service of a handful of monopoly capitalists. 

The program of enlightening the people 
as to the facts of people’s capitalism versus 
Communist monopoly capitalism must be 
carried abroad by our public and private 
information services. 

In addition we require an adequate pro- 
gram of training leaders in: (1) The strategy 
and technique of Communist subversion; (2) 
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the countermeasures required to cope with 
such subversion; and (3), as conditions per- 
mit, the building of people’s capitalism. 

We must have this program because on 
virtually every front of this war the anti- 
Communist native leadership has proven in- 
capable of coping with the tactics employed 
by the foreign Communist graduates of Mos- 
cow subversion institutes. After having 
trained cadres of foreign natives, and their 
return to their homelands, we must be pre- 
pared to support their anti-Communist lead- 
ership to whatever degree is required to make 
it effective. In this we shall be doing no 
more than meeting the challenge of the 
effective support which Moscow gives to its 
foreign agents. There will, however, be this 
fundamental difference. The objective of 
Moscow support is always to create perma- 
nent, slave satellites. The objective of our 
support is to preserve, strengthen, and create 
free and independent people’s capitalisms. 

United States gifts of cash, and technical 
assistance, are not enough. The UNRRA 
millions poured into Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary did not save these nations 
rom Communist subversion. World events 
strongly argue that aid programs alone may 
be only fattening the geese for the Commu- 
nist monopoly butchers. The crucial factor 
is not so much dollars, or even hydrogen 
bombs, as it is effective anti-Communist 
leadership. Secretary of State Dulles recog- 
nized this truth when he said: “The Com- 
munists, too, can be infiltrated.” 

The program outlined above is more than 
an immediate necessity. It is a matter of 
life or death, freedom or slavery to mil- 
lions of God’s people. It merits the very 
best organizational and educational effort 
which those who love freedom have to give. 

A national educational “Institute for Peo- 
ple’s Capitalism” could mobilize an un- 
matched faculty from amongst the scores of 
persons who have been personal witnesses to 
Communist deceit, cruelty, and subterfuge 
in every part of the globe. Foreign students, 
brought here on scholarships, can experience 
with their own senses the fruits of people's 
capitalism. With a proper example in this 
country, the lovers of freedom in many other 
countries would move to establish similar 
institutes in their own Communist-threate 
ened homelands. 

What agency could possibly undertake the 
domestic educational aspects of the pro- 
gram? Would this task be in keeping with 
both the purposes of the Ford Foundation, 
and with those highest traditions of a peo- 
ple’s capitalism through which the Founda- 
tion became a reality? Do we not already 
possess overseas diplomatic, intelligence, and 
military agencies which are in position to 
support trained anti-Communist leadership? 

Could not the proper implementation of 
this program hasten the collapse of monop- 
oly Communist capitalism and usher in a 
new dynamic of individual freedom, respon- 
sibility, and creativity which is inherent to 
people’s capitalism, and which would make 
this world a better abode for all men? 





Inaccurate and Unfair News Coverage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Inaccurate and Unfair Cover- 
age,” which appeared in a recent issue of 
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the bulletin of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. The article was 
written by one of our Nation’s most dis- 
tinguished editors, Mr. Samuel L. Lati- 
mer, Jr., of the State, Columbia, S. C. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INACCURATE AND UNFAIR COVERAGE 
(By S. L. Latimer, Jr.) 


I agree with Mr. Archer that “newspapers 
ought to decentralize their sources of (na- 
tional) political information.” 

I think the newspapers themselves are 
greatly to be blamed. We all too often give 
importance, beyond its due, to the opinions 
of political figures or to a certain dateline, 
and the wire services are too prone to attach 
more significance to a story that breaks in 
a big center, such as Washington and New 
York, than to a story of equal value origi- 
nating elsewhere. 

Mr. Archer says there must be in every 
State or at least in every region some news- 
paperman who knows what the people are 
thinking and whose skills and presentations 
are fully equal to those who write in Wash- 
ington. I should hope so. But if these 
correspondents had the same _ difficulty 
getting their stories printed as now is the 
case with favorable news about the South 
their time would be wasted. 


I cite the South since it at present is a 
political football and because if there ever 
was an area that has failed to get accurate 
and fair coverage it is this section of the 
country. Let something take place that 
throws a good light on the South and see 
what happens to the story. But let some- 
thing happen that reflects upon the South 
and immediately the story gets big, and 
often distorted, treatment. 


I wish our paper could afford to have a 
bureau in every section of the country to 
tell us what the people are really thinking, 
not what the politicians and the proga- 
gandists want to ram down the peoples’ 
throat. But if we had such a service we 
would feel obligated to print the reports, 
whether we agreed with them or not, so that 
our readers could be informed. 

Unless the newspapers change their at- 
titude toward grassroots information, the 
situation of which Mr. Archer complains 
will continue to exist. 





Proposed Commission on National 
Housing Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to create a Com- 
mission on National Housing Policy. 

This bill is identical with S. 3186 in- 
troduced Tuesday by the junior Senator 
from Alabama, Mr. SPARKMAN, and co- 
sponsored by seven other Senators. It 
is designed to provide information as 
to why there are threatened cutbacks in 
the vital housing industry and to pro- 
vide logical moves to correct any short- 
comings. 

Part of the trouble, I believe, can be 
traced readily to uncertainty about the 
status of Government-supported mort- 
gages in the money markets under the 
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Veterans’ Administration and Federal 
Housing Administration programs. 

More will be found in the capital-short 
areas of the Nation—for the most part 
those sections showing fastest growth— 
where the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation has not been functioning as in- 
tended. 

This bill is broader in scope than H. R. 
9053, which I introduced on February 2. 
The purpose of H. R. 9053 was limited 
to amending the FNMA Charter Act to 
make that agency function as the Con- 
gress intended, to stimulate home con- 
struction capital-short areas instead of 
cepressing it by policies which aggra- 
vate the shortage of mortgage funds. 

I have in mind particularly the FNMA 
policy of requiring that common stock 
in FNMA be purchased by the local pri- 
mary mortgage buyer before the agency 
will—in its secondary market function— 
buy the mortgage. 

In addition to this, there is the wide- 
spread practice of discounting Govern- 
ment-supported mortgage loans in the 
money market. 

Elimination of this practice was one 
of the major aims cited by Senate spon- 
sors of S. 3186. Because the supply of 
money is short in many areas, discount- 
ing on VA and FHA insured loans is 
prevalent, reaching as high as 12 percent 
in some parts of the country. 

I was pleased to note the concern with 
this situation evinced by Senators spon- 
soring S. 3186, as well as their interest 
in expanding the function of FNMA in 
stabilizing the mortgage market. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope there will be early 
and sympathetic consideration of both 
of these measures by appropriate com- 
mittees of the House. The housing in- 
dustry’s health has an important effect 
on the Nation’s economy. 


Industrial Mental Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the November 5 issue 
of Business Week, regarding a study of 
industrial mental health which is being 
conducted by the Menninger Founda- 
tion and Clinic, in Topeka, Kans. 

The Menninger Foundation and Clinic, 
in Topeka, under the able direction of 
Drs. Will and Karl Menninger, is ren- 
dering outstanding service in the men- 
tal health field, nationally and interna- 
tionally. We in the State of Kansas are 
indebted to them for guidance and di- 
rection in programs which have mate- 
Yially benefited the mentally ill people 
of our State, in assisting us to estab- 
lish at our State institutions programs 
which have resulted in our State’s mov- 
ing from among the lowest in mental 
health care to one of the top States of 
the Nation. 
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It is of great personal satisfaction to 
me that this program was initiated in 
1946-50, during my administration as 
Governor of the State of Kansas. We 
had splendid cooperation from the leg- 
islature, the Kansas Medical Scciety, 
the Menninger Foundation, and cur peo- 
ple generally. 

There being no objection. the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Stupy May GIvE ANSWERS 

Enlistment of psychiatry in the fight 
against the manifold industrial problems 
listed above has become a fact—and a fact 
that seems bound to grow in importance. 

The Rockefeller Brothers Foundation took 
& major step to make it grow when it granted 
$105,000 for the establishment of a division 
of industrial mental health at the Menninger 
Foundation and Clinic, of Topeka. The sum 
is not a large one, but the grant gives a hefty 
shove just the same, for it means that the 
famous doctor team of the Menningers-— 
Karl A. and William C.—will be able to ex- 
pand their specialized training of industrial 
psychiatric personnel. 

The grant, made 4 weeks ago, was followed 
by some icing for the Menningers’ cake. Last 
week the American Public Health Association 
conferred an Albert Laskar award on the 
Menninger Foundation. 


PUBLIC RECOGNITION 


The significance of the Rockefeller grant 
and the award lies in the public recognition 
it will bring preventive psychiatry. The 
Menningers are the leading exponents of the 
idea that psychiatry should come out of the 
hospital and contribute whatever it can to 
the well-being of mankind. 

Actually, it’s going to take a lot more than 
$105,000 to do very much about industrial 
mental health. This sum is little more than 
a drop in the bucket when you consider that 
maladjusted workers annually cost industry 
at least $3 billion through job changes, ab- 
senteeism, alcoholism, goldbricking, sabo- 
tage, vandalism, interperscnal frictions, exec- 
utive breakdowns, and other manifestations 
of emotional difficulties. But, at least, it’s a 
sign of a growing realization that something 
should be done about attacking these prob- 
lems. 

I. THE PROBLEMS 

In the last 15 years or so, the language of 
pschiatry has become almost commonplace 
in America. The facility with which the 
average high school student tosses around the 
once taboo subjects and words often comes 
as a shock to the older generation. But the 
language is used not only at home or cock- 
tail parties. It’s all around us. 

Those partially overhead conversations in 
streetcars, elevators, rest rooms, frequently 
consist of an amateur analysis of the speak- 
er’s associates in terms of complexes, drives, 
and sex life. And the fearless hero and pure 
heroine have almost disappeared from fic- 
tion, to be replaced in novels, TV, and the 
movies by characters torn by all manner of 
psychoses. 

Extent of maladjustment 


Still, most people retain a sneaking sus- 
picion that mental health or maladjustment 
is something involving only crazy people 
and perhaps the slums, something far re- 
moved from their daily lives. Statistics 
provided by, say, the National Mental Health 
Committee ring no bell for them, although 
the chances are about 1 in 4 that they are 
one of the statistics. While maladjustment 
may not be the only cause, it is certainly a 

najor factor in all of these situations: 

For every 4 marriages a year, there is 1 
divorce. 

About 50,000 Americans are addicted to 
narcotics. 

About 1,750,000 serious crimes are com- 
mitted every year. 
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About 265,000 children between the ages of 
7 and 17 are brought into juvenile courts 
each year. 

About 12 percent of the 15 million men 
examined for induction into the Armed 
Forces during World War II were rejected for 
neuropsychotic disorders. 

One out of every eighten persons now alive 
will spend some part of his life in a mental 
hospital. 

Worker dissatisfaction 

In industry, more than in any other area 
of American life, we are constantly being re- 
minded of the dissatisfactions, strife, “and 
violence that occur between groups of our 
citizens. 

In the words of Dr. Will Menninger: 
“Many jobs don’t offer a very adequate outlet 
for some of the instinctive energy that is in 
all of us. 

“True, there are some compensations, 
Sometimes we feel that our work is suffi- 
ciently worthwhile to make up for the fact 
that we don’t have the outlet we need. 
Often we gain satisfaction from the very 
happy personal relationships we have on the 
job. One of the most advantageous aspects 
of any kind of job is the feeling that we 
‘belong.’ Monetary gain, too, is often a 
source of satisfaction. 

“In the opposite direction, we see, across 
the country, very many evidences of dissatis- 
faction with work. In management-labor 
difficulties, labor often appears to be fighting 
for material returns when it is actually striv- 
ing for job satisfaction. The restrictive na- 
ture of work as we enforce it upon our- 
selves—the regimentation, the routine, and 
often the lack of opportunity for creative- 
ness—adds, I think, to job dissatisfaction.” 


Cost to industry 


What does Dr. Will’s theorizing mean in 
dollars and cents to industry? It shows up 
in the surveys that have been conducted 
with increasing frequency by industrial re- 
searchers in the last few years: 

In a study of 127 plants, a group of indus- 
trial psychologists found that the workers 
were galled by rules that assigned them to 
dining rooms and toilets inferior to those of 
their bosses and that left them to scramble 
for parking space in lots where stalls were 
reserved for executives. The worker, the 
research team said, was frustrated, made to 
feel like an inferior creature, a number in a 
department. As a result, there was greater 
pressure through the union for more money 
to make up for an emotionally dissatisfying 
work atmosphere, and meantime the workers 
continued to exhibit all the hostility, sloppy 
production, inefficiency, and lack of motiva- 
tion that resentment can produce. 

Statistics on accidents indicate that some 
80 percent of the workers become involved 
in 85 percent of the accidents, as a result of 
emotional troubles. Additional research has 
shown that the seriously troubled employee 
had 3 times as many safety violations, shop 
rule violations, and disciplinary contacts; 
21, times as many grievances and medical 
dispensary visits, and 114 times as many 
minor surgical requirements, sick days, and 
absences for personal reasons as other 
employees. 

In a study at a major oil company, char- 
acter traits were said to represent 90 percent 
of the causes for discharge and 76 percent 
of the reasons for which promotion was not 
granted. Another study of 4,000 cases of 
discharge in 76 companies indicated that 
85 percent were fired primarily because of 
character traits. 

II, THE MENNINGERS 


The Menninger Foundation and Clinic in 
Topeka has been described as America's 
psychiatric, and psychoanalytic, power- 
house. And the phrase is apt. 

The foundation, a nonprofit professional 
organization dedicated to the conquest of 
mental illness and improvement of health, 
was established in 1941. But its history 
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starts in 1908 when Dr. Charles Frederick 
Menninger visited the Mayo Clinic and 
creamed that his young sons, Karl and Will, 
should be doctors and that together they 
would establish the Menninger Clinic, 

The dream came true in 1919 when the 
clinic was founded, but it adopted psy- 
chiatry as its specialty. At the time, psy- 
chiatrists going into practice in the big 
cities were having a difficult time making a 
living. Few professionals expected a clinic 
to endure long in the land of tall corn and 
sunflowers. 

Psychiatrist’s mecca 

The flow of patients, however, soon con- 
tradicted the experts. The Menningers were 
forced out of their downtown office into a 
remodeled farmhouse on the edge of town. 
Additions have been added steadily. In 1941, 
the Menninger Foundation was incorporated 
as a nonprofit institution and absorbed the 
properties of the clinic. Today, the founda- 
tion with a dozen buildings occupies 40 acres 
and the Child Psychiatry Department has 
three buildings in a separate location. 

ther hospitals have been built in the 
area as Topeka became a mecca for psy- 
chiatrists. Psychiatry is now the city’s sec- 
ond largest industry, involving as patients, 
doctors, technicians, and maintenance per- 
sonnel close to 10,000 people. 

The foundation today is a training and 
research center as well as a hospital and 
clinic. he training program began in 1946 
and since that time has graduated about 500 
students. Industrial preventive psychiatry 
bolstered by the recent Rockefeller grant, is 
primarily a research activity. 


Application to industry 


The industrial program had its roots in Dr. 
Will’s military service during World War II 
(brigadier general). As director of the neur- 
opsychiatry division in the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's office, he was in charge of the mental 
health of some 10-million GIs. After the 
war, he helped set up Winter General Hos- 
pital in Topeka, which was taken over by 
the Veterans Administration. 

“The Army functioned as a huge industry 
does,” Dr. Will said recently. “In it, psy- 
chiatry played a relatively prominent role. 
Why could it not contribute to civilian 
industry and business? 

Gaining perspective 

To obtain information for establishment 
of the new division, Dr. Harry Levinson, a 
foundation graduate and a clinical psycholo- 
gist particularly interested in the problems 
of industry, was added to the staff. In the 
last year, Dr. Will and Dr. Levinson have 
traveled about 20,000 miles observing, asking 
questions, looking for leads, trying to obtain 
a perspective on industrial mental health. 
Together they visted almost all the psychia- 
trists working full time in industry, many 
industrial health departments. They talked 
With professors teaching labor relations, in- 
dustrial psychology, industrial medicine, 
human relations. They sat in on union 
meetings and counseling programs. They 
talked to personnel directors and business 
executives. They’ve scoured the literature. 

The advice they got from persons con- 
cerned with emotional problems in industry 
boiled down to this: ‘“‘The only way to study 
and attack such problems from your point 
of view is to begin some small service to in- 
dustry. Once within the plant, your own 
experience will make certain problems im- 
mediately apparent to you that are not ap- 
parent to those without psychiatric under- 
Standing.” 

III. THE NEXT 3 YEARS 

How do the Menningers propose to get the 
newly established unit moving on industrial 
mental health? 

Dr. Will sees first the recruitment of a staff 
of trained personnel to assist Dr. Levinson. 
He believes in the team approach and wants 
the staff to include a psychiatrist, a sociolo- 
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gist, and a management specialist. This 
team would choose an industry and study it 
for 2 or 3 years. Several industries already 
have volunteered to be used as guinea pigs. 


Fact gathering 


In addition to the firsthand accumulation 
of facts and experience, the data of published 
research and contemporary thinking will 
have to be studied and integrated to make 
the survey complete. This means building 
up a library of books and journals devoted to 
industrial problems. 

After 3 years of study and research, Dr. 
Will believes that the team will be able to 
launch a program that will have far-reaching 
effects on many of the problems of industry. 
For this later program he hopes to get sup- 
port from industry not only in the form of 
money for research and training, but also for 
putting psychiatric consultants on the com- 
pany payrolls and establishing emotional-aid 
stations in the plants. 


Character analyses 


While a scientific program is 3 years away, 
the prolific writing of the Menninger broth- 
ers provide some interesting analyses of char- 
acter traits and what they now consider im- 
portant characteristics of good mental 
health. 

“The kind of leader that I would wish in 
many, many high places,” Dr. Will wrote last 
year, “is the man who has some under- 
standing of personalities, their structure and 
function, how they work, and who knows of 
the unreasonableness in all of us and the 
hostilities we all have.” 

Of motivation in industry, he said: “Un- 
less we help a man understand what his job 
is and give him a total picture what his part 
on the team is, he can never really be a mem- 
ber of the team. * * * While there may be 
effective communication from above down, 
there are rarely any communications from 
below up.” 





A Reply by General MacArthur 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “General MacArthur Makes His 
Reply,” written by Douglas MacArthur, 
and published in the February 13, 1956, 
issue of Life magazine. 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the article will make 3 pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, at a cost 
of $240. 

There being no objection, the article 
vas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GENERAL MACARTHUR MAKES HIS REPLY—HE 
ACCUSES TRUMAN OF FALLIBLE MEMORY AND 
OF DODGING CouURT OF INQUIRY BY WAITING 
UntTin Now To Brine Up THIs BELATED 
CLAIM OF INSUBORDINATION 

(By Douglas MacArthur) 

I had sincerely hoped that in his memoir 
narration of the Korean war and the facts 
and circumstances surrounding my relief 
from command in the Far East, Mr. Truman 
wceuld be animated by a high sense of dedi- 
cation to the historical record and proceed 
with restrained concern for truth and ac- 
curacy. Possibly I should have been fore- 
warned that such was not to be when dis- 
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tinguished Americans and the Ambassador of 
a neighboring state, among them former Sec- 
retary of State and Supreme Court Justice 
James F. Byrnes, former Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace, former Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, former Foreign Aid Administrator 
Leo T. Crowley, President Truman’s own 
Chief of Staff, Fleet Admiral William D. 
Leahy, Mr. Bernard Baruch, Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, and former Secretary of War and 
Ambassador to China Maj. Gen. Patrick J. 
Hurley found it necessary, generally with in- 
controvertible supporting documentation, 
publicly to challenge the integrity of his 
work. Even so, I would not join in such an 
arraignment were it not that Mr. Truman's 
narration does such violence to the truth 
that to remain silent would be a disservice 
to the Nation. 

I will not be so brash as to attempt to 
diagnose the animating impulses which have 
led him into such a labyrinth of fancy and 
fiction, distortion and misrepresentation. 
Suffice it to suggest that a well-known quo- 
tation may provide a clue to the answer: 
“Everything looks yellow to a jaundiced eye.” 
For such does seem peculiarly applicable to 
Mr. Truman’s memoirs in the writing of 
which he has been unable to rise above those 
petty instincts based upon spite and vindic- 
tiveness which have so frequently led him 
into violent and vulgar public controversy. 
The more the pity, for in a discussion of these 
events of recent history the record is replete 
with original documentation which Mr. Tru- 
man has largely ignored in favor of his own 
fallible memory and gift for twisting the 
facts to serve his own ends. If left unchal- 
lenged, he would indeed establish a mastery 
of fiction over fact, thus altering and slant- 
ing the record in his endeavor to explain the 
aftermath of tragic reality which has fol- 
lowed. 

Were I to attempt to correct Mr. Truman’s 
many inaccuracies and distortions concern- 
ing the Korean war and my relief from the 
Far Eastern scene, I might as well attempt 
a rewrite of that part of his memoirs. I 
therefore confine myself to certain basic facts 
which, because of their warped treatment, 
need to be restated and reelucidated. 

To begin with, Mr. Truman seeks to in- 
volve me in the responsibility for South 
Korea’s inability to meet the North Korean 
assault in late June 1950 by slyly referring to 
my approval of the withdrawal of our XXIV 
Corps from Korea in 1949. 

He attempts in this way to divert attention 

from the fact that the project was initiated 
in Washington and that my approval was 
based upon the assumption that there would 
be created in its place 10 full divisions of 
rained South Korean troops equipped with 
all modern weapons of war. This was not 
done. With the withdrawal of the XXIV 
Corps over-all responsibility for South Korea 
was transferred to the State Department. In 
Washington the fatal decision was then made 
that the South Korean troops should not 
be supplied with such weapons as tanks, 
long-range artillery, adequate heavy trucks, 
large-scale engineering and signal equipment, 
aircraft and general supply and maintenance 
resources. This amazing policy was based ap- 
parently on the fear that otherwise these 
troops might be used to march north in an 
attempt to unify the country by force of 
arms. 

Under such drastic limitation of armament, 
South Korean units were little more than a 
constabulary force and were unabie, in spite 
of their bravery and excellent training, to 
cope with the North Korean army with its 
full complement of heavy armament, in- 
cluding hundreds of tanks and long-range 
artillery pieces with supporting aircraft in 
overwhelming force. In addition, these 
South Korean divisions were not brought to 
full strength. At their peak they never 
numbered more than 65,000 men—about half 
the numerical strength of the North Koreans. 
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Had the South Koreans been organized up to 
10 fully equipped divisions, which would 
have brought them up to the enemy’s 
strength, in all probability the North Ko- 
reans would not have dared to attack. But 
even had they done so, it is my firm belief 
that the South Koreans would have repulsed 
them. 

Mr. Truman’s relief of me on April 11, 1951 
was important not because of the personali- 
ties involved but as a symbol of a basic 
change in his attitude toward Asia since 
entering upon the Korean war and the calam- 
itous events which resulted therefrom. It 
set off a chain of reaction which has preju- 
diced to its very foundation the struggle 
between the free and the Red world. Mr. 
Truman's decision to meet Communist ag- 
gression in its military effort to seize Korea 
would have been a noble one indeed had it 
been implemented with unswerving courage 
and determination. But he proved unequal 
to the task. After Red China entered the 
conflict, he yielded to counsels of fear and 
abandoned pledged commitments to restore 
to the people of Korea a nation which was 
unified and free. 


A CATASTROPHIC BLOW TO THE FREE WORLD 


Such abandonment of principles by a 
President in whom the peoples of Asia had 
placed such trust and faith was a catas- 
trophic blow to the hopes of the free world. 
Its disastrous consequences were reflected 
throughout Asia. Red China promptly was 
accepted as the military colossus of the 
East. Korea was left ravished and divided. 
Indochina was partitioned by the sword. 
Tibet was taken almost on demand. Other 
Asian nations began to tremble toward 
neutralism. 

Mr. Truman’s action wasted the oppor- 
tunity to retrieve our basic mistake of the 
1946 Marshall mission in offering appease- 
ment to the Red Chinese at the expense of 
Nationalist China beguiled by the naive 
concept that the Reds were only agrarian 
reformers. It confirmed Red control of con- 
tinental China and fostered the growth of a 
powerful ally of Soviet Russia which well 
might tip the balance of military power in 
the struggle for the world. It signaled the 
artificial restraint of our forces in Korea 
which could have attained victory without 
recourse to other than conventional war- 
fare and with much less loss than actually 
occurred under protracted negotiations. 
Aproximately three-fifths of our casualties 
were suffered during the indecisive after- 
math following my relief. Mr. Truman's 
policy reversed United States military doc- 
trine of a century and a half from reliance 
on attack to defense, although the history 
of warfare shows the latter never attained 
more than an indecisive stalemate. It ac- 
cepted at tragic cost the thesis of indecision 
that in war there can be a substitute for 
victory; that enemy leaders who violate the 
conventional laws of warfare by savage bru- 
talities need not be held to ultimate respon 
eibility; that the rights of honorable pris- 
oners of war are no longer a sacred trust. 

All of this destroyed Oriental faith in our 
fortitude, in our determination and in our 
belief that the Far East was comparable in 
importance to Europe. It confirmed their 
fear of allied concentration on the Atlantic 
Ocean area and a much lower priority for 
the Pacific Ocean area. This largely lost us 
the psychological results of our World War 
II victory in the Far East. 

Mr. Truman fatled abysmally to compre- 
hend the Soviet strategy in the latter’s con- 
tinuing and relentless effort to control the 
world, although that strategy is clearly ex- 
pressed and delineated in the public writings 
of the Soviet leadership. He failed to under- 
stand that the global panorama has long 
encompassed three great areas of potential 
etruggle: in the center, Europe; on the 











flanks, Asia to the north and Africa to the 
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south. Mr. Truman apparently thought of 
the center as the area of supreme interest 
and potential struggle, believing that if it 
could be held safely all else would fall into 
place. This concept was fostered and en- 
couraged by the constant propaganda pres- 
sures of the Soviet designed to convey the 
clear impression of aggression there and 
thus concealing his real objectives on the 
flanks. 

What the Soviets sought were the economic 
frontiers of the world—Asia to the north, 
Africa to the south—frontiers which pos- 
sessed such a mighty reservoir of the world’s 
potential wealth in raw resources. The cen- 
ter represented little in economic advance, 
the flanks everything. The Soviet strategy 
was merely to defend in Europe, but to ad- 
vance by way of the flanks; to cause the free 
world to concentrate its resources at the 
center to the neglect of the vital ends. It 
has worked even beyond his wildest expecita- 
tions. Our main priority, even with war 
raging on the ncrth flank in the Far East, 
has been the center, Europe, although prac- 
tically free from battle combat. And now, 
with the north flank turned in Asia, the 
Soviet has started to envelop the southern 
flank in the Middle East. 

All this and more has followed from Mr. 
Truman’s fatal decision not to see it through 
in Korea. It plunged us from an invincible 
position of moral strength into the confu- 
sion of uncertain bewilderment, the practice 
of doubtful expediency and the eventual 
misery of timid appeasement. Seldom in 


history has national prestige dropped so 
precipitously from the top toward the 
bottom. 


Mr. Truman is angry with me for regard- 
ing the Korean conflict as a war and not, 
as he termed it, a “police action.” He im- 
posed drastic restrictoins on the use of our 
air and naval power, established sanctuary 
zones protecting the enemy's supply depots 
and lines of communication, and, by pro- 
hibiting the employment of Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops, neutralized the half million 
soldiers of Chiang Kai-shek. My many pro- 
tests that such decisions would cost us the 
lives of thousands of our soldiers and deprive 
us of our victory were disregarded. In his 
memoirs, Mr. Truman defends his decisions 
by stating that otherwise we would have 
caused war with Red China. How could Red 
China have been more at war against 
Every ounce of her military and economic 
force was thrown into the Korean struggle. 
Lacking naval and air power, she was in- 
cavable of anything more. She was already 
strained to the breaking point in a 100- 
percent war effort against us. 

How can one reasonably say it is not war 
when 134,000 Americans and many times 
that of our allied South Koreans were k 
maimed, or captured? The preponder 
of these casualties were inflicted by R 


us? 











Can such arbi- 
trary decisions with such fatal results he 
regarded as right, or logic even ra- 
tional? I am sure no man fought in 


Korea will ever think so. 

Mr. Truman further attemp 
extraordinary military policy \ 
placed our arms in a straitjacket, by arguing 
the possibility that if we had followed our 
tradition and fought to win it micht have 
precipitated Soviet Russia’s entry into the 
war. But the entry of Soviet Russia, or Red 
China, was a risk inherent in his original de- 
cision to intervene in Korea. Then is when 
he should have weighed the possible conse- 
quences and taken his decision with full ac- 
ceptance of all the circumstances involved. 

Mr. Dulles, our present Secretary of State 
then on a special mission to Korea, under- 
stood the risk of possible Soviet involvement 
and so informed the President by cable from 
Japan prior to the decision to intervene. 
But Mr. Dulles stated that he believed the 


sativa the 
to justify hi 
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risk of global war would be less if we inter. 
vened than if we abstained, and he adviseq 
the President that we should go in. 

For myself, I have never felt, because of 
the realities involved, that there was serious 
danger of active Soviet intervention. In 
Korea the Soviet would have been at his 
weakest. The long and tenuous supply lines 
and other difficulties inherent in fighting a 
Far Eastern war were coupled with Moscow's 
psychological tendency to back down before 
a determined show of force. Moreover, Rus- 
sia’s policy is not to sacrifice its own troops 
but to use those of its friends. The enor- 
mous expansion of Soviet influence since the 
end of World War II has been brought about 
without the Russian soldier firing a shot. 

Over the years many conflicting reasons 
have been given by Mr. Truman, or his sup- 
porters, for my abrupt relief when victory 
was in our grasp. Now, for the first time, he 
bases his action upon what he terms insub- 
ordination, one of the most serious of all 
military offenses and one which throughout 
our military annals has never been made 
without the officer concerned being given a 
hearing and the opportunity to defend him- 
self. Indeed, the code which the Congress 
enacted to establish the laws governing the 
Military Establishmert specifically makes 
such a hearing mandatory. Had Mr. Truman 
made such a charge against me at the time of 
my relief, or even later during his tenure of 
office, I would have had the right and privi- 
lege to ask that a court of inquiry sit in ju- 
Gicial Judgment upon his allegations. But 
he made no such charge, confining” himself 
instead to administrative reasons for my re- 
placement by an Officer of his selection—a 
decision which violated no military code or 
constitutional prescription and left me with 
no remedy, either in law or tradition. 

This belated claim of insubordination is 
made by him not as a public official but as 
a private citizen. In making it he con- 
veniently ignores the fact that the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, my military 
superiors in the conduct of the Korean war, 
specifically, categorically and unanimously 
denied under oath before the joint senatorial 
committee investigating the reasons for my 
relief that I had ever been guilty of insub- 
ordination, and that the joint committee 
members themselves in the report made at 
the conclusion of the hearings were in com- 
plete agreement upon this point. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Truman categorically states that 
General Bradley charged me with insub- 
ordination. This is in direct contradiction 
to General Bradley’s sworn testimony in the 
Senate hearings. In answer to direct ques- 
tions by Senators GEORGE, ByRp, and Morse 
he three times denied there had been any 
insubordination. 

Mr. Truman bases his charge upon the 
writing of three documents, viz: my message 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars of August 
1950, my call on the enemy commander to 
capitulate on March 24, 1951, and my reply 
to an inquiry from then Minority Leader 
Congressman JOE Martin, of March 20, 1951 

The message of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars was a strategic study of the island 
of Formosa as a link in our defensive chain 
in the western Pacific which both explained 
and supported our Government’s enunciated 
policy concerning that island. It was a 
rountine message which normally would 
have attracted little attention other than 
from those who might have secretly harbored 
the ultimate intent to surrender Formosa to 
Red Chinese control. These latter would 
naturally react against such a strategic study 
for it emphasized the policy that Formosa 
must not be yielded to Soviet influence. 

The charge that I was insubordinate be- 
cause I called upon the enemy commander 
to surrender and stop further bloodshed is 
even more grotesque. Twice before had I 
done so: after the Inchon victory and after 
our capture of Pyongyang, the enemy's capti- 
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tal city in North Korea. In neither instance 
had there been the slightest whisper of 
remonstrance from any source; indeed, quite 
the contrary. And actually how could it 
nave been otherwise? From the beginning 
of warfare it has not only been a right but 
a duty for a field commander to take any 
steps within his power to minimize the 
ploodshed by the soldiers committed to his 
command. Mr. Truman has complained of 
my emphasizing the enemy’s weakness; but 
my statement was not only factual but in- 
tended to present to the enemy the basic 
reasons why he should agree to stop the war. 
Mr. Truman further complains that my pro- 
posal interfered with one he himself con- 
templated making for an armistice. Such a 
complaint is unexplainable. How could any 
proffer of peace by me possibly interfere with 
a similar purpose or move on his part—un- 
less, of course, he were secretly entertaining 
the idea of appeasing the Reds by an agree- 
ment short of the declared objectives of the 
United Nations in the unification of Korea? 
Less than 4 months later the Soviets’ initia- 
tion of a conference was avidly accepted by 
him. 

The third document which Mr. Truman 
calls insubordination was my letter in reply 
to that of Congressman MARTIN asking my 
views on the employment of Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops which had been offered for 
the Korean front. It has always been the 
practice and became the lew that military 
officials, when called upon by Members of 
Congress for information, shall give it with- 
out reservation, but here again Formosa 
loomed up as the focal point to Mr. Truman. 
For in that letter I agreed with Congressman 
MakTIN’s logic that the loyal Chinese troops 
on Formosa should be utilized to support our 
own forces in the battle for Korea. Indeed, 
I believe the decision not to do so at that 
critical time was one of the most ill-con- 
ceived and illogical ever made by a President 
of the United States. In ultimate effect, we 
were protecting the Red Chinese against 
troops allied with us in the same common 
cause. 

Mr. Truman takes particular exception to 
my statement in the letter to Congressman 
MarTIn that “in war there is no substitute 
for victory.” The absurdity of such a com- 
plaint is apparent. As events since my relief 
have so clearly demonstrated, the only sub- 
stitute for victory lies in appeasement. A 
great nation which enters upon war and 
does not win always suffers the ultimate 
consequences of defeat. Stalemate may end 
the casualties on the battlefield but marks 
the military collapse of the purpose which 
induced entry into combat. Mr. Truman 
had by this time apparently reached a point 
in his career as President where the slightest 
Givergence in view by any subordinate was 
regarded as a personal affront to him. The 
disease of power was coursing through his 
veins. To apply such a dogma to political 
appointees of temporary length of service 
was one thing, but to require complete con- 
formity from those permanent members of 
the government whose services lie in the 
field of a profession is to introduce the very 
essence of absolute government. The oath 
they take is not to an individual but to sup- 
port the Constitution and the laws of the 
land. They are the servants of the people 
and ultimately responsible to their Congress, 
however much they may be subject to the 
lawful orders of their superiors. That is 
what differentiates a democracy from a 
tyranny. 

Quite apart from what Mr. Truman has 
to say in his memoirs, I have searched in 
vain for some loigical explanation for my 
abrupt relief from command in the Far East. 
I am sure that it was influenced by my firm 
convictions against appeasement of any 
sort and by my objective of victory. I am 
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held as an integral part of our defensive 
chain in the western Pacific and that once 
Red China initiated hostilities against us 
we should regard it as an act of war aroused 
many influential persons in Washingon and 
other capitals, and probably the President 
himself, against me. That I did not—and 
could not—alter my professional military 
convictions to conform to the political ex- 
pediences of others was to them unpardon- 
able. But what may well have triggered my 
removal was my recommendation, made in 
January shortly before my relief, that a 
treason trial be initiated to break up a spy 
ring responsible for the purloining of my 
top secret reports to Washington. My cam- 
paign plans, including those of the Eighth 
Army, were transmitted daily to Washing- 
ton. General Walker complained constantly 
to me that the enemy was receiving prior 
information of his movements. We could 
find no leaks in Korea or Japan. Then sud- 
denly one of my dispatches concerning the 
order of battle was published in a Washing- 
ton paper within a few hours of its receipt. 
I insisted that those responsible be prose- 
cuted in order that such subversive activity 
be stopped but the case was never processed 
and I was shortly relieved of my command. 


LINKS TO THE ENEMY 


It was not until the recent exposure of 
the British spies, Burgess and Maclean, that 
the true facts began to unfold. These men 
with access to secret files were undoubtedly 
links in the chain to our enemy in Korea 
through Peiping by way of Moscow. I be- 
lieve my demand that this situation be 
exposed, coming after the Alger Hiss and 
Harry Dexter White scandals, caused the 
deepest resentment and that it probably 
was branded a political move to embarrass 
the administration. 

I myself have long been convinced that 
Red China’s decision to commit its forces 
to the Korean peninsula was predicated upon 
assurance previously given through Moscow 
that such intervention would not precipi- 
tate retaliation against its attack bases. I 
do not intend to impugn in any way the 
loyalty or patriotism of President Truman 
and his high associates, and above all not 
to reflect upon the integrity and unques- 
tioned greatness of the Democratic party 
which was then in power. But the ob- 
stinacy which dictated the failure of Presi- 
dent Truman to recognize the damage that 
could be done by Red infiltrators and his 
“red herring” characterization of all efforts 
to unmask them are among the astounding 
features of an astounding epoch. 

President Truman’s legal authority to re- 
lieve a field commander, irrespective of the 
wisdom or stupidity of his action, has never 
been questioned by anyone. The supremacy 
of the civil over the military is fundamental 
to the American system of government and 
is wholeheartedly accepted by every officer 
and soldier in the military establishment. 
It is not an issue in this case. But in exer- 
cising his constitutional power to relieve me 
Mr. Truman did so in a way which amounted 
to drastic summary punishment without 
hearing or trial. 

This was no mere change of command. It 
was a vengeful reprisal. Since the beginning 
of time commanders have been changed, 
some through whim, some through cause, 
but never in history was there such a savage 
and brutal method employed. It followed 
the practice of our Soviet adversaries: no 
hearing, no opportunity for defense, no con- 
sideration of the past. It was accomplished 
without the slightest hint to me that my 
service had become unsatisfactory. Indeed, 
had I had the least inkling of dissatisfaction, 
I would have instantly applied to be relieved. 
Up to the moment of my relief I had been 
receiving laudatory commendations from the 
President, publicly and through his liaison 
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officer at my headquarters. No slightest 
opportunity was given me to explain my 
position, to answer allegations or objections, 
to present my future concepts and plans. 


CALLOUS DISREGARD FOR ORDINARY DECENCIES 


I was first apprised of the President’s action 
through a press dispatch over the public 
radio. Mr. Truman claims that he tried to 
inform me through the Secretary of the 
Army, Mr. Pace, then on a visit to Japan and 
Korea, but could not reach him. This is in- 
credible. Secretary Pace had been with me 
in my Office just before and had reflected a 
most complimentary attitude in Washington. 
In Korea, where he was at the moment the 
news came, he was in direct contact with 
my headquarters, which had similar contact 
with Washington. 

The actual order I received from the Presi- 
dent was so drastic as to prevent the usual 
amenities incident to a transfer of command 
and practically placed me under duress. No 
office boy, no charwoman, no servant of any 
sort would have been dismissed with such 
callous disregard for the ordinary decencies. 

President Truman attempts to spread the 
responsibility for his action to his immediate 
subordinates by revealing what purports to 
be the details of a conference called by him 
on April 6, 1951, to consider the question of 
my relief. He refused to reveal such details 
when called upon to do so by the Joint Sen- 
atorial Committees inquiring into the causes 
of my relief, throwing up the shield of con- 
stitutional privilege arising from the duly 
ordained separation of powers between the 
executive and legislative branches of Govern- 
ment. Now, after having denied such infor- 
mation to the Congress, he has blandly re- 
leased it to a publisher for a price. At the 
same time he explains his refusal to give the 
information to the Congress by saying “ad- 
visers, to be of value, must feel that what 
they say or write will be held in confidence.” 
He thus betrays the very principle upon 
which he denied the information to Con- 
gress; he betrays the very conferees he says it 
was his duty to protect; and he betrays the 
Congress by selling at a price information it 
had sought to obtain in the public interest. 

Mr. Truman claims that the conferees, all 
of whom were his appointees and beholden to 
him for past favors and dependent on future 
support—General Marshall, then Secretary 
of Defense; General Bradley, then Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and Averell Har- 
riman, an exeutive assistant; and Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson—all acquiesced in my 
relief from command. I suspect that all 
knew, despite his disclaimers, the decision 
the President had already reached. 

The two military men, Generals Marshall 
and Bradley, cfficers of high distinction and 
notable service, were both personally hostile 
to me. General Marshall's enmity was an oid 
one, but General Bradley’s was more recent. 
It undoubtedly had its origin in my refusal 
to accept him as my senior ground com- 
mander for the invasion of Japan when he 
was recommended by General Marshall. [I 
frankly preferred my own commanders, 
Kruger and Eichelberger. I was doubtful of 
General Bradley because of his decisions and 
actions connected with the Battle of the 
Bulge, where he was the ground commander, 
and which resulted in approximately as many 
American casualties as were sustained in the 
entire southwest Pacific area campaigns from 
Australia to Tokyo. General Bradley was a 
candidate for promotion to the rank of Gen- 
eral of the Army and Mr. Truman now dis- 
closes in his memoirs that as far back as my 
message to the Veterans of Foreign Wars he 
had contemplated appointing him to replace 
me. Moreover, the victory at Inchon had 
exploded General Bradley’s previously stated 
view, entirely contrary to my own at the time, 
that amphibious warfare was a thing of the 
past never again to be resorted to on a 
major scale. 
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A PAROXYSM OF ANGER 


Averell Harriman, a distinguished diplo- 
mat, had called on me in Tokyo shortly after 
my visit to Formosa and just before Inchon. 
He pointedly cautioned me of the extreme 
dislike with which President Truman regard- 
ed Chiang Kai-shek. He said that the mere 
mention of the Generalissimo’s name aroused 
in the President a paroxysm of anger. 

To illustrate his point Harriman told me 
that the then Secretary of Defense, Louis 
Johnson, despite his long and proven devo- 
tion to President Truman, was on his way 
out because the President suspected him of 
being on too friendly terms with the Gen- 
eralissimo. Within a month his prediction 
was fulfilled. I felt that I was being pres- 
sured because of my openly expressed ad- 
miration and personal regard for the Gen- 
eralissimo. In effect, it was a warning to 
be a conformist or risk following Louis 
Johnson. The interview was distasteful to 
me and Harriman probably recognized my 
distrust. His prejudice could have resulted. 


Secretary Acheson had frequently exhibited 
petulance and impatience with those phases 
of the occupation of Japan which did not 
follow certain socialistic concepts which the 
State Department was endeavoring to force 
upon the Japanese people. Like Mr. Tru- 
man, during his long tenure of public office 
he had never visited Asia and therefore had 
no personal knowledge of its peoples or its 
special problems and was a complete stranger 
to Oriental psychology. 

These are the four men with whom the 
President conferred, although he himself 
states with cynical inconsistency that he 
had already definitely decided to relieve me. 

PERVERSION OF MY COMMENTS 


Mr. Truman asserts that at the Wake Is- 
Jand conference I misled him by assuring him 
that Red China would not enter the Korean 
war. This is a peculiar perversion of my 
comments. The President asked what were 
the chances for Chinese or Soviet interven- 
tion. I replied that my answer could only 
be speculative, but that my guess would be 
very little. 

I then explained that I could not only 
epeak from a military standpoint with its 
manifest limitations and the question was 
one which involved a fundamental political 
decision; that I had had no intimation from 
either the Defense Department, the State 
Department, or the Central Intelligence 
Agency, my sole sources of political infor- 
mation, that such a move was in contem- 
plation; that large concentrations of Red 
Chinese troops were on the Manchurian 
side of the Yalu but that with our complete 
command of the air, if they crossed the 
Yalu in force, we could isolate and completely 
jeopardize their safety by destroying the 
bridges and Manchurian supply bases; that 
fuch a move would be an act of war by Red 
China and that our power of retaliation 
would be overwhelming. I assumed under 
such circumstances that all prohibitive re- 
strictions would be removed. This view was 
not questioned by anyone at the conference 
and was later supported by the Central In- 
telligence Agency’s report of November 24 
that “there is no evidence that the Chinese 
Communists plan major offensive operations 












in Korea.” Had anyone intimated to me 
that our country might suffer the Chinese 
Reds to strike us in full war force and re- 
taliate only by trying to ward off the blow 
as it fell without striking back on our own, 
Id not have believed so preposterous 
stion. I knew that any military 


ander could not but regard as sheerest 
a peninsular campaign which so ex- 
tended and exposed his bases and supply 
jines to destructive retaliation. 

What then was the unparalleled circum- 


ly circumstance possi- 


dad the only 
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ble—which induced the Chinese to enter 
the Korean war? They must have been 
told by someone and they must have known 
what I did not know, that even if their 
armies swept across the Yalu by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, even if they struck with- 
out warning as at Pearl Harbor, we would 
ensure their forces sanctuary in Manchuria. 
Only if he were certain that we would con- 
tinue to protect his bases and supply lines 
would a commander have dared to throw the 
full weight of the Chinese Army into Korea. 
Indeed, the Chinese commander in chief of 
the forces which entered North Korea is 
reported to have publicly stated he had defi- 
nite advance information that my hands 
would be tied by this sanctuary doctrine. 
Otherwise, he is reported to have said, “I 
would not have dared risgk almost certain 
destruction by crossing the Yalu in force. 
No competent commander would have been 
such a fool.” The Maclean-Burgess defec- 
tion has shown how he could have known. 


THE FATAL MOMENT 


This was the moment—the fatal mom- 
ent—when the tide throughout the world 
began to turn against us. Had we gone on 
to what was sure victory, the entire picture 
would have been changed. The threat of 
global war would have receded. The world 
would be a radically different place today. 

One of our distinguished authors, Louis 
Bromfield, a most substantial Democrat, 
sums up President Truman’s memoirs far 
more concisely than can any words of mine. 
Writing in the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin he says: “Its principal value will be, 
not to throw any illumination upon the 
events of the times but simply an exposition 
of what Harry Truman really is, how he 
thinks, how he is able to twist the record of 
events to his own ends. In this he was far 
from a novice—even while he was Presi- 
dent. * * * As to those aspects of the book 
that deal with facts and the reality of 
events, it is curious that Mr. Truman’s ac- 
counts of what really happened differ so 
widely from the accounts of a number of 
honest and honorable citizens who have 
served their country well. Not everybody 
can be out of step but Harry. * * * Con- 
radictions are not vague ones hor even 
statements which might be misinterpreted: 
They are flat-out head-on collisions of fact. 
Truth may be interpreted or shaded accord- 
ing to feeling or wishful thinking, but fact 
is fact * * * a matter of date, of spoken or 
written words. It is not easily shaded or 
misinterpreted as time is likely to show in 
the Truman record.” 





Just a Simple Remedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
now giving some consideration to a 
means by which the postal deficit can 
be reduced. It is most vital that this 
be done, because the precariously hbal- 
anced budget which the administration 
was finally able to send up, is predicated 
on the elimination of such deficit. 

If it is possible to solve some grave 
problem by a simple program and with- 
out burden to our people, it should be 
followed. I noticed just such a simple 
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program recently in an editorial of the 

Daily Sentinel of Grand Junction, Colo. 

I pass it along here so that it can be 

seen before we rush into a solution which 

will increase the burden of our people, 
JusT A SIMPLE REMEDY 


Once again the talk of raising postal rates 
comes along, and the suggestion is being 
made—again—that first-class letter postage 
go from 3 to 4 cents, and that newspaper 
and magazine rates be sharply raised. 

None of us can complain too bitterly 
against the idea that the post office ought 
to be more nearly self-supporting, although 
delivering the mail is certainly a service 
which we have come to accept as a function 
of the Government—for which we pay in 
part through taxes. 

However, none of us ever takes from the 
mail box an armload of “junk” mail, solicita- 
tions for this, that or something else, mailed 
out by the hundreds and traveling the mail 
routes for practically nothing, but that we 
wonder whether a ruling which would make 
all such mail have to go first class—at first- 
class rates—would not immediately solve the 
problem of the deficit. 

These flyers are mailed out by the mil- 
lions. The man on one mailing list gets onto 
scores of others. He may get as many as 4 
or 5 solicitations from 1 house—and within 
a few days. No attempt to check the lists 
is ever made. In fact such solicitations often 
contain a little slip saying that it {s too 
expensive to check the list. It’s chéaper to 
send out 5 or 10 of the folders and let Uncle 
Sam pay the cost. 

A rise in postal rates for such mail would 
(1) cut them to an absolute minimum and 
thereby save postal work and costs, and (2) 
bring in more income. We don’t expect that 
anything so simple will be adopted, but it 
would be more sensible than adding that 
extra burden to John Q. Public's cost of liv- 
ing. And it would save a lot of paper too. 








Address of O. R. Strackbein, Chairman, 
the Nationwide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor on Import- 
Export Policy, at the Annual Meeting 
of the National Western Mixing Con- 
ference, Denver, Colo., February 4, 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an address by Mr. O. R. Strack- 
bein at the National Western Mining 
Conference at Denver, Colo., February 
4, 1956: 

A year ago I had the pleasure of speaking 
in Salt Lake City to another group, the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association. At that 
time, as I recall, the title of my address was 
“Look Out for the GATT; It’s Loaded.” 

My reference was to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, known as GATT. 
It was and still is loaded. Later I spoke 
before another group in Fort Worth under 
the title “Unloading the GATT.” 
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Several additional pages of tariff history 
have been written since that time, and I 
ghall try to bring you up to date. 

Gne of the developments since then is the 
new agreement to set up the OTC, or Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation, which would 
pe a specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions dedicated to the administration of the 
general agreement, or GATT. This is the 
new international trade organization that 
Congress is now being asked to approve. 
The bill is H. R. 5550 and is now before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
The new OTC represents a resurrection of the 
ITO, or International Trade Organization, 
that died before Congress in 1950. It rep- 
resents the effort to unload the GATT on 
the United States in a form that will make 
it permanent. 

But let us go back a bit in order to gain 
perspective. 

The so-called reciprocal-trade agreement, 
of which all this is a part, is now 21 years 
ld. That represents a considerable span of 
years and has given us enough time to test 
the program and particularly its adminis- 
tration. 

There can today no longer be any doubt 
about the meaning of this trade program 
so far as Congress is concerned. What the 
final objctive is, no longer lies hidden— 
it no longer can be hidden. It is open to 
view for anyone to see. I refer to the ad- 
ministration of the Trade Agreements Act 
and the separation of Congress from its 
constitutional authority over the regula- 
tion of our foreign commerce under the ad- 
ministration of the trade program as it 
has been carried out. 

Nor can there any longer be any doubt 
about the meaning of the trade program 
and the character of its administration to 
American industry, to American agriculture, 
to mining, fishing and grazing operations— 
to those who work at these pursuits—mil- 
lions of men and women whose incomes and 
livelihood depend upon employment in do- 
mestic plants, mills, and mines and on the 
land and sea in other gainful occupations. 
Import competition is not a matter of in- 
difference to them. The trade agreements 
program and how it is handled is of the 
greatest importance and concern to them. 

The unfolding of this program, the trade 
agreements program, especially after aban- 
donment of the bilateral agreements and 
the substitution of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade for them when the 
Geneva agreement went into effect 8 years 
ago, left many of us with the gravest mis- 
givings, wondering how far it would go. 

Now there is no longer any mystery about 
it. With the resurrection of the badly de- 
eatd ITO proposal, now again rearing its 
ad, as already pointed out, in the recently 
negotiated OTC, there no longer remains 
a shred of doubt what the plan is. 

To refresh your memory to a little history, 
let me repeat that the letters ITO were the 
ls of the International Trade Organiza- 
ion, the charter for which was signed in 
abana, Cuba, in 1948. This ITO charter, 
called for a world trade organiza- 
n under the United Nations designed to 
us to free trade and global economic 
Planning, was brought to Congress for ap- 
Proval. However, it never got beyond th 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs where 
t pigeonholed after full hearings in 











Which 


4 was 


lat was the end of the ITO. It died be- 
usé no other leading country was inter- 
ested in it without United States member- 








six years later the OTC is brought 
before us, dressed in innocent garb and trot- 
ted out as a harmless lamb. 


The fact is that the proposed OTC or Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation, is in point 
t the abandoned ITO all over again in 
essence and potential, but has the deceptive 
advantage of 
packaged, 


Of tact 


being more attractively 
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OTC has been advertised as calling for no 
supranational power; yet that is exactly 
what it would have in practice and in fact: 
and that is also exactly what the State 
Department wants it to have. Otherwise the 
Department would not be interested in it. 
Since the OTC would have an assembly, 
which means a law or rulemaking body, it 
could turn itself into the ITO at any time 
it saw fit to do so and make no mistake 
about it, that is the intent. We would have 
1 vote out of an initial total of 35. 

Unquestionably this resurrected Interna- 
tional Trade Organization would make a 
meek beginning, as a fledgling of the United 
Nations. Once more the Members of Con- 
gress would lose sight of the body sitting in 
Geneva. Before many years, however—in 
fact, quite soon—we would find that the coils 
of the python had been silently but thor- 
oughly thrown around us. 

The authority that we find, when we read 
our own Constitution, conferred upon Con- 
gress in unmistakable black and white, to 
regulate foreign commerce and to lay and 
collect duties on imports, would then become 
little more than so many words. 

That is the prospect that faces Congress 
during this session. The OTC bill, to re- 
peat, is H. R. 5550. 

But there is more. 

Congress has legislated repeatedly since 
1951, when the escape-clause amendment 
to the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
that year was adopted. Congress has made 
its will known repeatedly in legislation, in 
many amendments to that escape clause, to 
make sure that all American producers faced 
with hurtful import competition have a rea- 
sonable remedy. 

Just as surely this legislation has been 
batted down at the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The prime mover has been 
the State Department—a Department that 
seems to find it hard to believe that Ameri- 
can producers are entitled to the most ele- 
mentary considerations of fair treatment. 

It is my opinion that Congress has exer- 
cised great patience and restraint under the 
circumstances—in fact entirely too much 
patience. The power and responsibility of 
Congress in the field of trade has already 
been taken over so far by the State Depart- 
ment that what it has left is a mere shadow. 
Even this will disappear into the twilight if 
OTC is approved and then into the night, to 
be lost for good, beyond recovery. I say to 
you that this is indeed the year of decision 
in this most important struggle. 

Because of the repeated, conscious, and 
stubborn blocking of the will of Congress in 
this field of its undoubted authority, by the 
executive, it has become obvious that the 
escape clause has little value in the area of 
its intended application. It has been over- 
ridden, ridden down, and mauled, much to 
its indignity and dishonor. Its treatment 
represents a clear case of executive nullifica- 
tion of a law of Congress. 

How does this reflect upon the integrity 
and standing of the Congress? The escape 
clause, in its present form, is the product of 
Congress. It was adopted by a heavy major- 
ity of both Houses, and was amended from 
time to time to make clear the intent of 
Congress. You would not believe this from 
the treatment it has received. The State 
Department has shown it neither honor nor 
respect. Quite the contrary. 

The fact is and, as I have said, it can no 
longer be hidden: the State Department has 
not only undertaken the regulation of our 
foreign commerce, but has been most dili- 
gent and tireless in throwing a high fence of 
international moral obligations around Con- 
gress against the day when Congress awak- 
ened to its loss of power. This usurpation 
of power by the State Department accounts 
for the attempted resurrection of the ITO 
in the form of the OTC. Congressional ap- 
proval of the OTC would confirm the State 
Department’s role as the maker of our tariff 
and trade policies. 
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Now let us see where we are today as a 
result of the executive practices and maneu- 
vers that have just been described. 

Our experience with import competition 
during the past few years has shown that 
import quotas would in a considerable num- 
ber of cases offer a better way of regulating 
the flow of imports than does the tariff, 
hacked, slashed, and bound as it has been 
in the past 21 years. 

Therefore, efforts have been made to place 
import quotas on different products by di- 


rect legislation. This has been piecemeal 
legislation and Congress did not accept 
it. 


Now, however, a general import quota bil 
has been proposed and it was introduced 
as H. R. 7925 by Representative HENDERSON 
LANHAM, Of Georgia. The same Dill has 
been sponsored by a number of his colleagues 
of both political parties. 

What do we find? 

This will come as a shock to all who have 
not made a specialty of tariff and trade 
legislation and who have been absorbed in 
other activities. 

The Congress cannot legislate quotas or 
provide the mechanism for their imposition 
by an administrative agency without violat- 
ing the letter and spirit of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This is the 
agreement, previously mentioned, which was 
entered into by the State Department in 
1947 and which became effective January 1, 
1948, known as GATT 

By just what pattern of reasoning the 
State Department could arrive at the no- 
tion that they could properly bind Con- 
gress against any particular type of legis- 
lation on quotas, or anything else, has not 
yet been explained—neither who originated 


the idea, who propagated it or who exe- 
cuted it. But it has been given effect in 
the tainted majesty and unabashed il- 


legitimacy of the general agreement which 
has never come near Congress for approval, 
not even in the OTC proposal. 

I commend to you the general import 
quota bill as a method of dealing with im- 
port competition in a reasonable and liberal 
fashion in those instances where the tariff 
for one reason or another is relatively use- 
less. It will meet many of the problems of 
import competition that cannot be solved 
under the restrictions that have been fash- 
foned for us by the State Department 

True, the Department of State is opposed 
to such quotas and has promised GATT that 
the United States will eliminate the few that 
we have: This promise emphasizes ail 
how far the State Department usurpatior 
has gone. According to that Department the 
peopie of this country have no longer 
thing to say about the matter. In o 
words, “The American people be damned. 
We in the State Department know what 
best for you.” 

As well close the doors of 
forget our election of representatives 
2 years. 

Unless I am much mistaken y 
accept this philosophy. You, as 
the State Department wants to forget, will 
not care to be so handily overlooked. You 
have something at stake that is not easily 
forgotten, namely, your livelihood 

Therefore we should not feel too b: 
the State Department does not 
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be supplied by imports 

The bill would therefore measure the im- 
portance of imports by the share of domestic 
consumption supplied by them, i. e., 5 pe 
cent, 10 percent, 25 percent or the like. 
Next, the bill calls for measuring the trend of 
imports in terms of their share of the mar- 
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producers and taking more and more of the 
market from them? If so, to what extent? 
If they were taking 10 percent of the market, 
are they now taking 15 percent or 20 percent 
or more? 

The bill would throw a ceiling over im- 
ports and prevent their taking over progres- 
sively more and more of the market. On the 
other hand, it would not take away what 
they had already gained. Only if imports 
had gained rapidly on domestic producers or 
had taken away more than 20 percent of the 
market would there be any cutback. From 
that level on the bill gets tighter, as it 
should, if the interests of our domestic pro- 
ducers are to mean anything. 

However, to avoid freezing imports at a 
particular level, the bill provides for flexi- 
bility of three kinds: (1) Short-term flexi- 
bility to meet surplus or shortage condi- 
tions; (2) long-term flexibility to adjust to 
technological trends, consumer preferences, 
etc.; and (3) to meet the requirements of 
national defense. 

One of the chief sources of injury from 
imports comes from the wide gap between 
foreign wages and those paid in this country. 
The bill recognizes this fact and provides for 
a bonus to be given in the form of higher 
quotas to any country that raises its wage 
levels sufficiently to narrow the gap appreci- 
ably. The different levels are spelled out in 
the bill. 

If the American market is as important 
to other countries as they say, the incentive 
contained in the bill should help to bring 
up wages in other countries and to narrow 
the wage gap. 

Other features of the import quota bill 
are that an agency of Congress, rather than 
the State Department or the White House, 
would establish the quotas, guided by the 
specifications in the bill. That would be 
the Tariff Commission. The tariff itself 
would, however, not be touched by the bill. 

Thus Congress would recapture its consti- 
tutional authority and responsibility and 
once more you and others like you, the pro- 
ducers of this country, would regain your 
lost voices in the determination and direc- 
tion of trade policies that are of the greatest 
importance to you. 


TATA See 


Lincoln’s Birthday and Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, February 13, 1956, the Textile 
Workers Union of America, in conjunc- 
tion with their education program, con- 
ducted for the benefit of their rank and 
file members of local unions, a ceremony 
during which a wreath was placed at the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D. C. 
Because of the close proximity of Lin- 
coln’s birthday and the specially desig- 
nated week known as Brotherhood Week, 
I prepared the following brief remarks 
for delivery on that occasion: 

Brotherhood Week comes as a timely and 
forceful reminder that we, in America, must 
take a spiritual inventory and rid our- 
selves of any prejudice that we might be 
inclined to harbor against any religion, race, 
or group. 

Never in the history of the Nation has the 
need been greater for a unified people 
joined together in the bonds of common un- 
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derstanding. Prejudice is a hateful busi- 
ness at any time. It is even more hateful 
these days, when people of all faiths—Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jew—are considered 
dangerous by those biased persons who be- 
lieve that man was made for the state and 
not the state for man. 

The occasion for a needed spiritual in- 
ventory is Brotherhood Week. This special 
week, designated as February 19-26, is an 
annual observance sponsored b? the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
which is now celebrating its 28th anniver- 
sary. 

Every race, every creed has contributed 
its heroes to the advancement of mankind. 
Courage and integrity are the monopoly of 
no group. Why should we be prone to con- 
demn races or creeds for minor prejudices, 
when there is greater opportunity in honor- 
ing them for their achievements? Why not 
seek the good and ignore the evil? We are 
together in this journey toward a better 
civilization for all mankind. Should we not 
strive to make it as pleasant a journey as 
possible? 

In paying tribute to Brotherhood Week, we 
are in keeping with the traditions which 
have been handed down to us by the archi- 
tects of our freedom. The spirit of brother- 
hood is not new. It is best exemplified for 
us in the Declaration of Independence and 
in the Constitution. 

Brotherhood Week emphasizes one of the 
great principles of the American way of life. 
We believe in the principle that the dignity 
and worth of the individual is important. 
We believe that he is endowed by our Creator 
with certain rights and our Constitution 
guarantees those rights to him. 

There is more to brotherhood than a will- 
ingness to “tolerate” people whose skin color 
happens to differ from one’s own or who 
choose to pray to God in a different way. 
True brotherhood is understanding. 

All that is best in America stands with 
increasing strength in firm opposition to 
forces of retrogression and despair. The 
dignity of man requires firm adherance to 
the principles and practices of civil and 
political liberties—freedom from bigotry. 
Those who belong in the free world under- 
stand this. 

One of the best preparatory steps for en- 
during peace is to exemplify the spirit of 
good will and brotherhood in our daily lives. 
With that spirit we should be nothing but 
optimstic about the future. Understanding 
between peoples is indicative of progress. 

It is my hope that all Americans will join 
in wholehearted support of Brotherhood 
Week, so that we may become fully aware 
of the need for the preservation of that 
spirit of fellowship and understanding s0 
essential to our well-being as a Nation and 
as a community of the world. 


Address by Hon. James A. Farley, Chair- 
man of the Board, the Coca-Cola Export 
Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following address delivered by the Hon- 
orable James A. Farley before the Wash- 
ington Chapter of the American Market- 
ing Association last October! 


February 16 


First let me congratulate the Washington 
Chapter of the American Marketing Associa. 
tion for its enterprise in focusing public at. 
tention on this very important phase of 
Government’s contribution to business by 
holding this fine awards meeting. I want to 
pay my respects and good wishes particu. 
larly to the two men who are cowinners of 
the association’s top award—Mr. Henry 
Wulff, of the Department of Commerce, and 
Mr. D. M. Shuffett, of the Department of 
Agriculture, for their outstanding contribu. 
tions to business and industry. 

And special acknowledgement is due also 
to the heads of these departments—who are 
represented tonight by Mr. Carl Oechsle, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce and Mr. O. Vy, 
Wells, Administrator, Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. It 
is testimony to each of your abilities to 
bring inspirational leadership, to organize 
special talents, to produce the knowledge 
needed so vitally in today’s changing world. 

I understand that one of the factors your 
awards committee feels important in evalu- 
ating Gayernment marketing contributions 
is the degree of cooperation with industry 
and others who have a direct interest in the 
marketing problem under study. This, I 
think, is excellent., Professional marketing 
people like yourselves in Government can 
provide technical know-how and academic 
background while industry can provide a 
marketing laboratory with real marketing 
problems and the facilities for their solu- 
tion, which cannot be obtained in any other 
way. The combination certainly permits 
the most effective and valuable marketing 
research. 

In tonight’s recognitions I see a particular 
significance. In my mind, I see a word that 
goes to the very core of what this gathering 
is all about. The word is “teamwork’—en- 
thusisatic cooperation between Government 
and business to produce valuable informa- 
tion which can be translated into consumer 
benefits. 

The miracle of American know-how and 
enterprise has been told many times over, 
but I wonder if the story of painstaking re- 
search and fact finding that is behind this 
wondrous acumen has been given the credit 
it deserves. 

Without the good work of Government de- 
partments and agencies which provide a 
steady flow of statistical information, would 
it have been possible for industry to reach 
its present heights? 

I can tell you from experience in my own 
company that Government information 
stands side by side in importance with re- 
search and statistics developed within our 
organization. Together they place at the 
hands of the Coca-Cola management and 
divisional heads a fund of knowledge that 
has enabled us to create markets and 
increase sales throughout the world. 

There is always great concern about in- 
creased corporate taxes, the number of re- 
strictive measures placed on business by 
Government and the instances where Gov- 
ernment actually competes with private 
enterprise. But no one can say that the 
service agencies of this Nation have not con- 
tributed gloriously to business and industry 
and brought aid and comfort to risk capital. 

We can applaud as well as deplore Govern- 
ment actions and services. Tonight’s gath- 
ering is an example of our appreciation of 
those in Federal departments whose efforts 
provide fuel rather than obstacle to the free 
functioning of world trade. 

I feel especially honored to be invited to 
address this illustrious gathering and wel- 
come the opportunity to be with men and 
women to whom this Nation owes so much— 
experts whose specializations contribute 
heavily to the dynamics which have made 
this country the greatest on earth. 

Your skills have helped produce and speed 
the greatest flow of products and services in 
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the history of mankind. Because of spe- 
cialists such as you, the United States stands 
today at the helm of civilization. Your 
thirst for knowledge, your creative skills, 
your understanding of the psychology of 
selling have stimulated world markets, built 
faraway outposts of American progress. 

Think back on the fashioning of the first 
crude wheel. Envision the earliest cart. 
Conjure up memory of early century sailing 
yessels. Then go forward to the transporta- 
tion wonders of today. Marvel at the prom- 
ise peaceful atomic application holds for 
tomorrow. And you have the measure of 
human advancement. 

Contemplate the wonders of huge cargo 
planes, high-powered trucks, modern rail- 
roads, gigantic freighters, and you have only 
a limited canvas of the workings of God and 
the embodiment of His power in the knowl- 
edge of man. 

We are today on the threshold of bound- 
less accomplishment. If mankind could 
panish the selfish obstacles it has itself im- 
posed, if self-seeking voices were silenced, if 
political and military curtains were lifted, 
if peaceful measures and scientific knowl- 
edge were given full sway, there couid be no 
limit to achievement. 

You, my friends, are important architects 
of this kind of better world—where dictator- 
ship would give way to the dictates of broth- 
erhood and recognition of human dignity. 

Perhaps such divinity is too much to hope 
for. And, if human frailty and lust for 
power can never permit it, then praise the 
Almighty your kind of talents are at hand 
to fuel the forces that have made this Nation 
invincible. 

New manufacturing skills, modern mer- 
chandising and _ distribution, productive 
media are enabling us to deliver more prod- 
ucts to every corner of the earth. Accel- 
erating this widespread trade is greater earn- 
ing power among more people. As universal 
demand increases, so does the challenge to 
experts like yourselves. Your resourceful- 
ness in applying the science of marketing can 
give this increasing prosperity 7-league boots. 

Today, a powerful new medium is adding 
Millions of new sales of every possible 
variety. I speak of television. Radio’s $64 
question has given way to TV’s $64,000 ques- 
tion, Fifteen-minute broadcasting segments 
have been enlarged to hour-and-a-half spec- 
taculars in color. 

Television reproduces images that move 
and breathe. With nearly 36 million Ameri- 
can families owning television sets today, 
with foreign nations increasing their out- 
put, it can be appreciated how much the 
demand for products of all kinds will spread 
and how the problems of production and 
distribution will rise in direct ratio. 

And as we head into the future, the chal- 
lenge to those engaged in marketing and 
allied effort will increase. Perhaps only 5 
years from now, maybe sooner, the world 
may be spending billions of dollars on prod- 
ucts that today have only the merest foot- 
hold in world markets. 

Development of new forms of distribution; 
hew techniques of warehousing, stocking, 
and display; new advertising and sales ap- 
proaches; new delivery methods—a whole 
new marketing outlook may be required. 

In the past, the Coca-Cola Co. has never 
been complacent with progress or smug in 
appraisal of its competition. Certainly, its 
talents and facilities will be applied even 
more ambitiously in an_ ever-changing 
future. 

Because of today’s competitive pressures— 
even with something so simple as a soft 

drink—we are pursuing every approach to 
Sales here and abroad. 

In a recent talk before the Georgia State 
Chamber of Commerce, H. B. Nicholson, 
board chairman of the Coca-Cola Co., made 
some very significant statements about fu- 
ture prospects for our business, and in effect, 
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they reflect a confidence expressed by many 
organizations whose products are deep- 
rooted in American life. 

Mr Nicholson said, “We look forward to 
the time when 50 million drinks a day,” 
the present rate of coke consumption, “‘will 
seem like a drop in the bucket. It was only 
9 million a day in the depression years when 
we were told that, as a business, we had 
leveled off. 

“Like any business, we resented such pre- 
dictions. Especially since the product we 
sell answers such a basic human requirement 
as the need for refreshment. Like most sell- 
ing organizations, we have looked for greater 
growth in more distribution and better mer- 
chandising. 

“This Georgia-born product has spanned 
this continent from one end to the other. 
It has crossed the oceans and conquered the 
barriers of foreign languages and customs to 
bring the pleasant pause that refreshes to 
some 89 different countries and geographical 
regions.” 

Continuous study of marketing conditions 
and testing new methods is as much a char- 
acteristic of the Coca-Cola Co. as hard work 
and manufacture of a prime and wholesome 
product. 

Year after year, since the very beginning 
of business, searches have been made to find 
even better ways to make it convenient for 
people to enjoy Coca-Cola. 

I am sure you've all seen the everimprov- 
ing self-service coin coolers in stores, busi- 
ness establishments, and on roadsides across 
America. We have gone on to such inno- 
vations as coke in new-size bottles, larger 
fountain glasses, new take-home cartons, 
plastic and metal picnic coolers, and, recent- 
ly, another stimulating merchandising devel- 
opment—premix, a method of distribution 
which enables the bottler to handle almost 
any selling situation imaginable. Coca-Cola 
sirup and carbonated water are premixed 
at the bottling plant, delivered to the out- 
let in sealed tanks and dispensed at just the 
right temperature in a paper cup. 

As a business, Coca-Cola is fortunate to be 
based on so common a denominator. Every- 
body gets thirsty. Every throat has a palate. 
Every palate can judge the pleasure of good 
flavor. Everybody has a dime or a nickel, 
And so everybody is a customer of Coca-Cola. 

The universal appeal of good taste to a 
thirsty palate—plus almost 70 years of fore- 
sighted marketing effort—is back of the story 
of how Coca-Cola is deployed across the vast 
expanse that is America; over the seas to 
foreign lands on every continent. 

Retailers of Coca-Cola are in every State 
of the Union. Over 140,000 soda fountains 
dispense it. Over 1,500,000 retail outlets sell 
it. 

Few products have had such dynamic ef- 
fect on the whole economy of a nation, nor 
greater recognition as a joy in the daily hab- 
its of people. Perhaps a short anecdote will 
convey the impress Coca-Cola has made. 

When Life magazine sent a reporter to 
Emporia, Kans., to interview William Allen 
White on the occasion of his 70th birthday, 
the famed editor of the Gazette proposed 
that his photograph be taken beside the 
Coca-Cola dispenser at the local soda foun- 
tain. 

“It was a picture of my own choosing,” he 
explained. “Coca-Cola is such a sublimated 
essence of all that America stands for, a 
decent thing honestly made, universally dis- 
tributed, conscientiously improved through 
the years, that I thought it would be fitting 
and typical to have the word in the picture 
that portrayed the average American town— 
too big for a hamlet, too small for a city, 
the breeding ground of the middle class.” 

Nowadays Mr, White could enjoy “the 
pause that refreshes” from the rim of the 
Arctic to the Cape of Good Hope. It is an 
accepted custom, popular in North and South 
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America, Europe, Africa, Asia and the far 
islands of the Pacific. 

The Coca-Cola Co. and its subsidiaries 
have the distinction of dealing in more 
countries at one time and on a larger scale 
than any other single trade-marked product 
in world history. Yet everywhere you find 
Coke, you find it is a local enterprise. With 
very few exceptions, the bottling plants are 
locally owned and locally operated—and 
then there is local management. 

The whole business structure is often 
compared to a pyramid, because the Coca- 
Cola Co. and its suppliers take a small share 
from the top, the bottlers and their sup- 
pliers take a larger middle share, and the 
dealers responsible for retailing our product 
take the largest share at the broad base of 
the business. Undoubtedly, this working de- 
mocracy, this business commonwealth wher- 
ever Coca-Cola goes on sale, has contributed 
immeasurably to’the acceptance of our prod- 
uct everywhere. 

Economists struggle with the shifting 
boundaries of ‘class markets” and “mass 
markets,’ but for Coke there has always 
been just one market—people everywhere. 
For years, we have pointed out the fact in 
our ads: “Whoever you are, whatever you 
do, wherever you may be, when you think of 
refreshment, think of Coca-Cola—for Coca- 
Cola is everywhere.” 

We have reiterated that theme in maga- 
zines, newspapers, highway signs, and point- 
of-purchase lithography, radio, and more re= 
cently television. As the means of com- 
munication for reaching more and more 
people have developed, we have made the 
appropriations necessary for telling more and 
more people about our product. 

People like Coke. And we like getting it to 
them—within arms reach, and wherever 
people are. My responsibilities, in the main, 
are concentrated in the wherever phase— 
the export end. 

As somewhat of a globetrotter in this func- 
tion, I have been placed in proximity to all 
manner of people. And in these countries 
of varying degrees of civilization and culture, 
I have come face to face with the great glory 
of this Nation’s ingenuity and its far- 
reaching contribution to global progress. 

I believe one of the things that has given 
me the most gratification about my own 
product and what American enterprise can 
do has been in the provincial towns of the 
Philippines. 

Here one gets on a plane in the modern, 
up-to-date city of Manila and rides 400 or 
50 miles to Cebu or Bacolod, or any 1 of 
5 or 6 other provincial towns of some 200,000 
Filipinos. 

Way back in these islands, the provincial 
cities consist mostly of nipa huts which are 
homes on stilts, constructed of bamboo and 
grass. Living space in each hut is at a pre- 
mium. The natives are shabbily dressed. 
The children mostly wear no clothes at all. 
The settlements usually have streets of mud 
and one-story shacks. 

But you turn a corner in all this poverty 
and suddenly you catch sight of a beautiful 
Coca-Cola bottling plant. These plants to 
me are amazing. Well built and freshly 
painted in sparkling white, they are equipped 
with the latest and most modern bottle 
fillers, bottle cleaners and water treating 
equipment and all the things that go to make 
up a modern Coca-Cola manufacturing 
plant. 

At every plant there is a doctor’s office with 
@ doctor and a nurse to meet any emergency. 

Shower baths in our plants are mandatory 
for the employees. In the beginning it was 
hard to get workers because showers were 
required. But today, the natives come and 
inquire at this plant for work, giving as a 
reason the fact that they can take a’shower. 

Certainly these plants have raised the 
standard of living in each of these islands 
where they are located. 
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Here, I wish to ask you please forgive the 
frequent reference to the trademark I repre- 
sent. Ido this because, naturally, it is what I 
know most about. I am sure many other 
products have a similar influence on similar 
communities, but I do not know as much 
about them as I do my own product. 

Getting back to my travels—in India, to 
the average mind, there are three major 
products which represent America—more 
than all the political talk of Nehru or Bul- 
ganin or even our own Mr. Duiles. To them 
America is represented primarily by Ameri- 
can automobiles—Buick, Ford, Chrysler, and 
General Motors, by American oil companies— 
predominantly, I think, Caltex, and by Coca- 


Cola, which is on sale in some 10,000 or more” 


outlets in Bombay, Delhi, and Calcutta. 

About the time that the Mau Mau trouble 
was beginning in Kenya, but while it was 
still comparatively safe to travel, I was in 
that part of the world. One of the boys I 
was traveling with took a trip from Nairobi, 
100 miles inland, to the treetop hut over 
the famous waterhole where nightly hun- 
dreds of wild animals come for water. This 
hut is well known because, the night that 
her father died, Queen Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh were in that hut and 
it took many hours to locate them. 

To reach the treetop hut from Nairobi 
my companion traveled over a corduroy dirt 
road in a Coca-Cola panel truck for some 
80 miles without seeing any kind of real 
civilization. There were no towns and no 
civilized settlements other than some native 
huts scattered along the road. Suddenly he 
came upon a small trading post that looked 
like a second-rate general merchandise store 
at some crossroads in deep Alabama. 

He was amazed to find there, some 80 miles 
from anywhere a Coca-Cola cooler; and, as 
he stopped for a refreshing pause, he casually 
looked around the shelves of the trading 
post. He was particularly impressed by the 
sight of four American products on sale— 
the Coke he held in his hand, a large box of 
Gillette razor blades, a dozen cans of Heinz’ 
soup and, to his utter amazement, four boxes 
of Toni. 

How heartening it is for a world traveler 
to see the widespread distribution of Ameri- 
can products. It may be an International 
Harvester combine at work in the wheat- 
fields of Argentina. It may be a GMC truck 
along the dikes of Holland. Or perhaps it is 
a Singer sewing machine, humming busily 
away in a little Italian tailor shop. 

Maybe it’s a pack of Luckies, jealously 
hoarded by a Nile boatman at Cairo, or a 
Hershey bar held in the tight fist of a hun- 
gry little child in West Germany. In Bris- 
bane, in Calcutta, in Rio, Rome, or Paris, 
American products are making friends for 
America. 

It is a well-known fact that people under- 
stand things much better than they under- 
stand ideas. When we speak to a man in 
another country about democracy, he may or 
may not understand us. But when you give 
him a ride in your Buick, Ford, or Chrysler, 
or offer him a Chesterfield, Lucky Strike, 
Camel, or Old Gold or a Coke, he can easily 
judge for himself. 

This is democracy at work. This is Amer- 
ica with its hard fist in the eye of greedy 
ideology. This is the Lord, the image of man, 
spreading subsistence, comfort, and joy. 

To you men and women whose know-how 
is responsible for such good works there can 
be no question that we must remain the 
greatest producing nation in the world. We 
must march down all avenues of freedom, 
bringing the good things of the earth, em- 
bracing all peoples, insuring free flow of ideas 
and trade, enhancing our prestige as a cham- 
pion of peace and humanity. 

In such determination, in such enlight- 
ened action, lies the hope of the world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Congress to a statement by 
the Committee on Foreign Trade Educa- 
tion on tariffs and trade policy which has 
been submitted to appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress. The Committee on 
Foreign Trade Education is a volunteer, 
nonprofit organization, in existence since 
late 1953, which has contributed much 
in thoughtful analysis of our vital trade 
policy. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
TRADE EDUCATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., February 8, 1956. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 

Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JERE COOPER, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: “The present period in history 
may one day be recognized as a major turning 
point in the struggle between communism 
and freedom. * * * The Soviet Union * * * 
(is) using economic and social collaboration 
as a means for jumping military as well as 
political barriers. * * * We are in (an eco- 
nomic) contest * * * which is bitterly com- 
petitive. Defeat in this contest could be as 
disastrous as defeat in an armaments race.” 

This statement of the United States dele- 
gation to the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, we feel, perfectly hits the nail on the 
head. They add: “We could lose this eco- 
nomic contest unless the country as a whole 
wakes up to all its implications.” 

Aiding in the wakening process is just 
what this organization was set up to do. In 
late 1953 a small group of men and women, 
primarily drawn from both the Young Re- 
publican and Young Democratic Clubs of 
New York, formed the committee as a vol- 
unteer, nonprofit association to stir public 
interest in United States tariff-trade policy 
(a key to our foreign economic program) and 
to mobilize wide support for a liberalization 
of that policy. 

The committee, filling an apparent vacuum, 
has heen extremely successful. It now rep- 
resents a membership, still completely vol- 
unteer, that has spread through 31 States, 
and, besides the national headquarters in 
New York City, has branches in Washington, 
D. C., New Orleans, La. and suburban 
Chicago. 

The reason for our existence is expressed 
in our prospectus for 1956: 

“Impressed by the appalling fact (disclosed 
by the Gallup poll) that 48 percent of the 
public know nothing of the national battle 
on tariffs, the committee has given its en- 
tire program a ‘grassroots’ orientation—the 
campaign is taken right to the general pub- 
lic. The appeal is to the man in the street 
from fellow citizens whose only interest is 
civic. The average family is shown its stake 
in expanding United States trade—and that 
if it is to be effective in bringing about trade 
policy reform it must become articulate. 
The three main premises of the committee's 
argument are—the grave and urgent neces- 
sity of cementing the free world coalition by 
trade; the importance of trade to an expand- 
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ing national economy; and consumer inter. 
est.” 

Conscious of our responsibility to our mem. 
bership and in order to satisfy the very wide 
audience that has come to 100K to us for 
information on the tariff-trade question, our 
program for 1956 has these four main goals: 

1. To stir public opinion to demand that 
political candidates make their position 
known on the tariff-trade question. 

2. To intensify the committee's public eq. 
ucation program with the aim of promoting 
general knowledge of and concern with 
United States tariff-trade policy. 

3. To support customs simplification (H.R, 
6040); United States adherence to the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation (H. R, 
5550); and similar legislation that may be 
presented in the current congressional ses. 
sion. 

4. To expand the committee's 
chain of community chapters. 

Point 1 means this: While maintaining a 
scrupulously nonpartisan position, we will 
aim to induce political candidates to air their 
views on trade, and, by that, stimulate public 
consideration of the economic contest to 
which the President attributes so much im- 
portance. As a part of this, we will, there- 
fore, provide platforms from which presiden- 
tial aspirants can state their position; survey 
all congressional candidates and release the 
results thereof to both the national and local 
media; and stage other provocative and in- 
formative rallies, including the committee's 
1955-56 presentation of its annual Cordell 
Hull award for leadership in building United 
States foreign economic policy. 

Trade and tariffs, we acknowledge and 
fully appreciate, are not in this century a 
popular issue. We believe, however, that 
the subject is preeminently important be- 
cause of its implications on our international 
political program (in fact our very survival) 
and our continued economic expansion and 
health. It is our responsibility, therefore, 
in terms of foreign-trade education, to make 
tariffs and trade an issue that all political 
aspirants will take to the people. Allow- 
ing tariffs and trade to remain as something 
too tough or abstruse for a politician to take 
his stand on has caused the vacuum of pub- 
lic opinion in which the powerful, well- 
financed, high-tariff lobbies and special-in- 
terest groups have so successfully operated. 
We hope that your colleagues and, also, their 
potential opponents will cooperate with us 
and with the Nation in bringing the facts 
on the tariff-trade controversy out in the 
clear. 

The reasons we urge prompt and favorable 
congressional action on H. R. 5550, H. R. 
6040, and H. R. 229 are these: 

H. R. 6550: The Congress should, before 
the end of the current session, authorize 
United States adherence to the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation. OTC will give 
added strength to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and increase the 
value of the agreement beyond the very con- 
siderable benefits already derived. 

Mr. John S. Coleman’s splendid statement, 
The Choice Before Us, correctly describes just 
one of the benefits GATT has already pro- 
vided. GATT, Mr. Coleman says, is “the 
most effective machinery for dealing with 
* * * remaining trade barriers, especially 
those directed toward American products. In 
early 1953 only three European countries 
permitted purchase of significant quantities 
of American goods without license. Now 
there are 14.” 

Beyond the outstanding positive advan- 
tages of OTC, we recall President Eisen- 
hower’s warning that “failure to assumé 
membership in OTC would be interpreted 
throughout the Free World as a lack of 
genuine interest on the part of this country 
in the efforts to expand trade, * * * It 
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would strike a severe blow to the develop- 
ment of cooperative arrangements in the 
defense of the Free World.” 

OTC, and the Congress’ prompt passage 
of it, will be, in the President’s mind, a 
major addition, “in the struggle against 
Communist domination, to greater security 
and greater prosperity of all.” 

H. R. 6040: To the objective observer the 
situation in regard to Customs Simplifica- 
tion is ludicrous. The House has four times 

assed a Customs Simplification Bill which 
would have dealt meaningfully with that 
wondrously potent begetter of red tape, the 
difference between foreign value and export 
value. The Senate Finance Committee has, 
unfortunately, three times allowed this leg- 
jslation to die. 

As they now stand, customs procedures are 
not only a significant detriment to the prof- 
itable flow of trade but an insult to the 
intelligence. Indeed, as we explained in one 
of our first publications, Advance America, 
Advance Trade, by the pace of customs court 
adjudications in 1953, at least, a business- 
man getting on the end of the line could 
wait 28 years before a duty on his specific 
{mport was finally determined. 

H. R. 229: The committee has constantly 
endorsed and again this year hopes for fav- 
orable action on the Trade Adjustment Act 
proposed by the Honorable Harrison A. WIL- 
LIAMS, JR., Of New Jersey, an honorary mem- 
ber of the committee. It is our position that 
if the economic contest is of major impor- 
tance to the progress and security of the 
United States, then those few who might 
face some dislocation brought on by a na- 
tional desire to lessen the contradictions be- 
tween our foreign economic policy and our 
foreign political policy should receive some 
compensation for their sacrifice in the na- 
tional interest.1 There was ample prece- 
dent for this sort of adjustment during World 
War II and the Korean war when both em- 
ployees and employers were given consider- 
able aid in facing disclocations precipitated 
by military requirements. And, indeed, the 
President’s economic report for 1956 urges a 
somewhat analogous sort of aid for depressed 
areas, the area aid program (or so-called 
domestic point 4). 


We also hope that either the administra- 
tion or the Congress will take some step to 
reduce the impossibly high tariffs on labora- 
tory and scientific training equipment. This 
has a bearing, of course, on what Admiral 
Strauss and other observers have depicted 
as Our growing failure in the competition 
with Soviet Russia in training engineers and 
scientists. The fact is that schools and 
colleges, at the very least, should be exempted 
from tariffs on this laboratory and experi- 
mental equipment. If the self-seeking lob- 
bies representing domestic optical and labo- 
ratory manufacturers will not relent and 
give the entire public a chance, schools, at 
least, should not be denied the full meaning 
of their very limited moneys. This whole 
question, as pointed out by the American 
Association of Physics Teachers, has real 
meaning and a very immediate financial rele- 
vance to the dismal and embarrassing fact 
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*But we appreciate that those who could 
suffer dislocation are an exceedingly small 
group. We know, for instance, that the num- 
ber of workers employed in tariff-dependent 
industries totals about 100,000. This figure, 
which equals the Nation's average monthly 
job-turnover, must, for real perspective, be 
measured against the more than 4 million 
American families whose incomes are di- 
rectly dependent on export sales. But, no 


matter how small the group, we feel that the 
Spirit of American fair play should be ex- 
tended to them and, by the means of techni- 
cal aid, retraining, community development, 
etc., they be given an opportunity to under- 
take an economically valid role which is con- 
Sonant with the national interest. 
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that approximately 50 percent of United 
States high schools are unable to provide 
their students with physics and chemistry 
couises. 

We, also, strongly urge that you reject in 
any shape or form the bill submitted by Mr. 
LANHAM, Of Georgia, which proposes import 
quotas. This bill, in the minds of our na- 
tional membership, is a presposterous throw- 
back to the economic nationalism which has 
destroyed so many nations in the past. 

This is, we admit, an imposing program for 
a group of several thousand men and women, 
who have, in terms of self-interest, no con- 
cern with foreign trade. 

We are asked what motivates us, what stirs 
our workers (all volunteers) who have put 
so much time into building public interest 
in United States tariff-trade policy and in 
mobilizing support for its liberalization. 

One thing that keeps us going and con- 
stantly growing are the outrageous fantasies 
that the high-tariff bloc so assiduously spins. 

Here are just a few examples: 

Fantasy: The National Association of 
Blouse Manufacturers, perhaps, is even be- 
ginning to believe their plaint that Japanese 
import competition is ruining the industry. 

Fact: Despite a significant increase in Jap- 
anese imports, the domestic production of 
blouses was up from 1214 million of dozens 
in 1954 to approximately 15 million of dozens 
in 1955. 

Fantasy: Oversea competition (principally 
from Britain) has almost driven the domestic 
bicycle industry into extinction. 

Fact: Official figures make it explicit that 
European bikes did not reduce the domestic 
market for the producers, but, rather, served 
to stimulate and build a far larger market 
than had previously existed. 

Fantasy: This Nation’s multi-billion-dol- 
lar electrical machinery industry is men- 
aced by oversea imports. 

Fact: In 1954 (the last year for which com- 
plete figures are available) United States ex- 
ports of electrical machinery totaled approxi- 
mately $723 million, while the domestic pro- 
ducers only had to buck $46 million of 
imports. 

Nor can we find any excuse, even on the 
basis of a perverse sense of humor, when the 
so-called Nationwide Committee of Indus- 
try, Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Ex- 
port Policy describes their dangerous and 
destructive import quota bill as one de- 
signed to “provide an instrument for a 
liberal import policy.” 

And, as we have been at pains to point out 
before, the United States jeweled watch in- 
dustry must have known that they were 
off beat when they attempted to buttress 
their “defense essentiality” claims by stat- 
ing that “only 4,000 precision watchmakers 
are left in America.” The United States 
Tariff Commission says, instead, that our 
domestic timing industry in 1954 employed 
21,519 precision workers and that the jew- 
eled watch companies, themselves, employed 
9,754. 

And, of course, the rallying cry of ‘defense 
essentiality” is now being so used, with a 
sublime faith in Barnum’s famous maxim, 
that the lace industry, the wool glovemak- 
ers, the cutlery industry, the tunafish pro- 
ducers and even the lead-pencil manufac- 
turers solemnly witness their indispensa- 
bility for national defense. 

But we are not in this, however, to titilate 
our sense of righteous indignation or to take 
your valuable time with mere expressions of 
civic outrage. 

We know that Communist Russia, by its 
very ideology, believes that international, 
capitalist trade provides a basic ‘“‘contradic- 
tion” by which the free nations will ulti- 
mately fall on one another. Rather than 
waiting for the “inevitable sweep of his- 
tory,” the Communists are trying to pre- 
cipitate the “capitallst crisis” and have 
launched an economic war against the West 
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whereby they hope to engulf the “neutrals” 
and separate us from our allies. 

We cannot survive by ignoring the chal- 
lenge. 

If our nationally accepted foreign policy 
is correct, if this Nation must bastion its 
strength by a system of alliances with the 
free nations, then the retention of even the 
vestiges of a petty, out-of-date “protection- 
ist” United States foreign economic policy 
can only be described as the sabotage of 
that foreign policy. 

This Nation, which we are informed has so 
often during the last few years been close 
to war, simply cannot afford the luxury of 
any longer appeasing the interests that so 
indifferently call for continued high tariffs. 
We must mobilize every possible facet of 
national policy in the effort to win over 
communism. 

The committee will continue to work to- 
ward the goal to which the United States 
delegation, the President and Secretary 
Dulles have pointed: of waking the country 
as a whole to the United States-Soviet eco- 
nomic contest and all its implications. 

We are completely convinced that the 
Honorable J. K. Javits, attorney general of 
New York State, said what is right, when 
he last week courageously told a meeting of 
executives of the chemical industry: ‘The 
day of protectionism should be as dead as 
the day of isolationism and for exactly the 
same reason—because it is inimical to the 
national security of the United States.” We 
fully endorse Mr. Javits’ statement: ‘“‘Today 
the question is one of defeating communism. 
In this fight we have sacrificed, and must 
continue to be prepared to sacrifice, far, far 
more than is involved in the protectionist 
views of some segments of United States 
business.” 

We hope this statement will be worthwhile 
to you and your colleagues as an advisory 
on the sentiments of the membership of 
the Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 
Inc. We thank you very much for the con- 
sideration you have given our opinions. 

I am, 

B. A. RITTERSPORN, Jr., 
Executive Director 
(For the Committee.) 





Capital Punishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent article on capital 
punishment, written by Evelle J. Young- 
er, judge of the municipal court of Los 
Angeles, which appeared in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association of February 1956. 

This article is most timely in view of 
the many bills that have been filed in the 
legislatures of various States on the sub- 
ject of the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. 

The article follows: 

CaPITAL PUNISHMENT: A SHARP MEDICINE 

RECONSIDERED 
(By Evelle J. Younger, judge of the munici- 
pal court of Los Angeles) 

(Capital punishment is older than re- 
corded history, and it was apparently ac- 
cepted without question for many centuries 
as a perfectly natural form of punishment. 
In modern times, however, both tie wisdom 
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and the humanity of such drastic retribu- 
tion have been challenged. Judge Younger 
has written this article reexamining the 
whole question of capital punishment, its 
historical background and the arguments 
pro and con.) 

“It is sharp medicine,” said Sir Walter 
aleigh, as he tested the keen edge of the 
axe while awaiting execution. Since 1618 
we have changed the medicine, utilizing al- 
legedly more humane methods, and have 
greatly limited the occasions which call for 
such drastic treatment; but executions are 
still carried out by the state in the name 
of justice and argument concerning the 
death penalty continues. Bills outlawing or 
further limiting capital punishment were 
introduced again this year in the Califor- 
nia State Legislature.* Iso, the unfor- 
tunate circumstances surrounding the ex- 
ecution of Barbara Graham and the details 
concerning the frequent stays of execution 
granted in the Chessman case have become 
matter of common knowledge. Consequent- 
ly, and fortunately, our citizens—both law- 
ers and laymen—have shown increased in- 
terest in this problem of capital punish- 
ment during these past few months. I say 
“fortunately” because public interest en- 
courages official attention. The more we 
study this problem, the more we learn; the 
more we learn, the closer we come to an- 
swering the $64 question. 
CAPITAL FUNISHMENT: THE HISTORICAL ASPECT 

Before considering that question, some 
attention must be devoted to the historical 
aspect of capital punishment. We should 
realize that our reaction to the executions 
carried out by our predecessors may be pro- 
phetic of the reaction that our successors 
will have to our present-day system. Bloody 
Queen Mary, who caused thousands of exccu- 
tions, undoubtedly was activated by the no- 
blest motives. The lawyers and judges who 
participated in the Salem witchcraft trials 
would strenuously resent any suggestion 
that we are more honorable or conscientious 
than they. If we can’t claim more noble 
motives, we can at least hope that our judg- 
ment as reflected in our system of punish- 
ment better stands the test of time. 

Originally the death penalty rested primar- 
ily upon man’s effort to placate the gods, lest 
their beneficent solicitude for the group be 
diverted as a result of apparent group in- 
difference to the violation of the social codes 
supposedly revealed by the gods. The com- 
plete blotting out of the culprit was a prac- 
tical demonstration of group disapproval. 
Later the individual came to be looked upon 
as a scoundrel, capable of free choice in every 
aspect of his conduct, who had wilfully 
chosen to do wrong. The theory of capital 
punishment which evolved in this period was 
based on man’s natural desire to return blow 
for blow, injury for injury. In order that 
desire for revenge would not develop to the 
point where every killing resuited in family 
feuds and wars of varying sizes, restrictive 
laws were introduced,. Gradually, it was 
realized that crime was more than a personal 
affair between guilty party and victim, and 
the state took over the responsibility for 
punishment. Action was still purely retalia- 
tory. Later, however, the concept developed 
that in punishing, the state provided protec- 
tion against potential injury. A penal sys- 
tem evolved, featuring three clearly defined 
aims: (1) prevention, (2) punishment and 
(3) indemnification. It was contended that 
only the death penalty achieved these ob- 
jectives. As deterrence ranked higher and 
higher, more and more crimes became capital 
crimes. Torture before, and degradation 


after, were added to the punishment of death. 

According to the Bible, the punishment of 
death was inflicted for a large number of 
offenses against the laws of Moses. 


Among 
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these offenses we find, on the one hand, so 
serious a crime as murder, and, on the other, 
so petty an offense as gathering sticks on the 
Sabbath day. Later, when the population 
was sparse and men were needed for armies, 
executions were rare. William the Con- 
queror, for example, used the death penalty 
only to punish conspiracy against his rule. 
His successors, however, reintroduced it for 
other crimes, and the pendulum swung. In 
the days of Blackstone there were 160 dif- 
ferent felonies for which the penalty was 
death. The trend continued until there were 
222 capital crimes (including the shooting 
of a rabbit, the theft of a pocket handker- 
chief and the cutting down of a cherry tree). 
Only in the last century has there been 
definite and permanent recognition of the 
supreme value of life to the extent that capi- 
tal punishment has been virtually restricted 
to the crime of murder. 

Notwithstanding other indictments we 
may level at those responsible for the bloody 
orgies of the past, we cannot deny that they 
possessed imagination. 

Included among the earliest methods of 
execution were crucifixion, stoning, poison- 
ing, starvation, drowning and burying aiive. 
Condemned criminals were sawed or chopped 
in two while still alive by the ancient Per- 
sians, Hei sws and Chinese. Flaying (skin- 
ning) alive was a common method of execu- 
tion in the Far East. The European varia- 
tion on this method involved the victims 
being subsequently impaled; i. e., stuck on a 
sharp stick. Another oriental favorite con- 
sisted of the victims being eaten alive by 
insects or sewn in a bag with poisonous 
snakes. The Chinese torture of the knife, 
the Japanese execution of the 21 cuts, and 
the Peruvian method described as slicing to 
death all involved the victims being cut to 
pieces as slowly and painfully as possible. 
From 1426 to 1772 criminals were sometimes 
pressed to death in England. 

This method was also used at Salem in 
1592 during the witchcraft trials. Boiling, 
which had at one time been in frequent use 
by the Chinese, became the punishment for 
poisoning in England in 1530, and was used 
on the Continent from the 13th to the 16th 
centuries, although some rulers considered 
frying preferable to boiling. 

“Drawing and quartering,’ French style, 
involved pulling the criminal literally to 
pieces, after preliminary torturing, utilizing 
four of the strongest horses available. 
“Breaking cn the wheel” was popular during 
the 18th century in France and Germany. 
The customary procedure was to bind the 
criminal, face up, to a large wheel and beat 
him to a pulp with a sledge hammer or iron 
bar. 

Burning alive was one of the first and most 
widely used methods of execution. We find 
mention of it in the Old Testament as a 
punishment for incest and _ prostitution. 
Every year during the Holy Inquisition scores 
of persons were burned at the stake. The 
Protestants adopted a similar method in 
dealing with those who plotted against the 
true faith. Burning was by no means re- 
served for heresy, however. Witchcraft in 
particular was punished in this manner.* 

AN HONORABLE DEATH: EXECUTION BY 
BEHEADING 

Beheading is one of the most ancient and 
popular of all forms of capital punishment. 
It was used by the ancient Greeks, Romans, 
Egyptians, Chinese, and Japanese. Here 
again there were variations. The method 
most susceptible of error on the part of the 
executioner involved the use of a rather 
light sword and required considerable 
strength and good timing—so much so that 
the condemned on occasion would offer a 
bonus should the man handling the knife 
sever the head with one stroke. There were 
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nrany cases of bungled executions. This 
unfortunate situation led the French Goy. 
ernment to seek advice from the secretary 
of the French Academy of Surgery, and re. 
sulted in the development of the guilloting 
in 1792. 

Like beheading, being shot to death by a 
firing squad is considered an “honorable” 
way to die; and this method is and has been 
for many years favored in the case of a milj- 
tary execution. Hanging, on the other hand, 
is considered a dishonorable way to meet 
death. This distinction seems to me to be 
highly academic. 

Hanging, in many anc varied ways, has 
been the most popular, if not the most foo]. 
proof, method of execution. In England the 
practice developed of letting the bodies hang 
and rot in order to bring the message more 
forcefully to the populace. Early hangings 
resulted in death by strangulation. The 
modern method, dating from the time the 
“long drop” was originated, consists of dis- 
Iccation of the neck, by breaking the spinal 
cord. An executioner named Berry, in York- 
shire, did considerable research to the end 
that the drop should be long enough to 
bring about “instantaneous death” but not 
so long as to cause mutilation; and he pub- 
lished a “drop table” in 1885, containing 
considerable helpful information concern- 
ing the rope, scaffold, technique, etc. 

Centuries ago animals were treated like 
human beings—or vice versa. Pigs, horses 
and cattle were frequently executed for 
murder.* In 1474 a male domestic-fow] was 
tried “for the heinous and unnatural crime 
of laying an egg,” and sentenced, together 
with the egg, to be burned at the stake! 
In cases of bestiality, both the man and the 
animal, on being found guilty, were sen- 
tenced to death, usually both being burned 
alive together. Inanimate objects were 
sometimes tried and executed (e. g, 
“haunted house”, wherein a murder had oc- 
curred). Allied to the capital punishment 
of animals and inanimate objects was the 
practice of disinterring human corpses for 
the purpose of posthumous execution, some- 
times by hanging, in other cases by burning. 
Today we utilize all our resources to keep 
a condemned man healthy till the fatal day; 
but if he should die, or manage to commit 
suicide, we dispense with the formality of 
execution. 

Penological reform started with the repeal 
of torture as an additional punishment and 
continued with the repeal of capital punish- 
ment for petty crimes, eventually leaving 
murder as the most outstanding of the few 
crimes involving the death penalty. The 
trend throughout the world appears to be 
toward the abolition of the death penalty. 
In approximately 30 countries the death pen- 
alty has been eliminated by law or tradition. 

There has been a fluctuating tendency to- 
ward abolition in the United States. From 
the first, America has had fewer capital 
crimes than England. The English colonies 
in this country had from 10 to 18 capital 
offenses. Today there are 7 capital crimes, 
excluding treason, in the 48 States. Cali- 
fornia lists five in addition to treason." In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
all of the 110 men executed in California 
from 1938 to 1953 were sentenced to death 
for the crime of murder in the first degree.’ 

The death penalty may now be imposed by 
42 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Federal Government. Of these, 35 States 
and the United States provide that the jury 
shall determine when the death penalty is 
to be imposed; 4 States provide that the jury 
may recommend the death penalty, but the 
judge is not bound by the recommendation, 
and 3 States require capital punishment. 
Twenty-six of the thirty-five States (and 
the Federal Government) that allow the 
jury to determine punishment divide mur- 
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der into degrees and allow the death penalty 
only in the case of first-degree murder. 
Nine States abolished the death penalty but 
jater restored it, with life imprisonment as 
an alternative. One State, Maine, abolished, 
restored, and again abolished the death 
penalty. 
Electrocution, hanging, lethal gas, and 
shooting, are, in the order of their popularity, 
the methods of execution in the United 
States. The electric chair was first used in 
New York in 1890. Twenty-two States now 
yse this method of execution. Eleven States 
execute by hanging. Eight States, including 
California, use the gas chamber. Lethal gas 
is reputedly the most humane method of 
execution. There is considerable argument 
on this point, however; and unfortunately, 
there are no living experts available to settle 
the dispute.* 
THE MODERN TREND: NO CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


The trend toward abolishing capital 
punishment is also reflected in the fact that 
only a small percentage of those persons who 
commit murder are actually executed. Most 
murderers are never sentenced to death, and 
many who are sentenced to death manage in 
one way or another to escape that penalty. 
Statistics on this point are not consistent 
and are obviously not completely reliable. 
Raymond T. Bye,® basing his figures on 1917 
statistics, says that 1 man in 70 who com- 
mits a homicide in the United States suffers 
death for it. Warden Lewis E. Lawes” sets 
the figure at 1 in 85. Harry B. Chamberlin, 
operating director of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission and an ardent supporter of capital 
punishment, utilizing Cook County figures 
for the year 1921, found that less than 3 per- 
cent of those who committed murder were 
executed. Dr. Joseph Catton, clinical pro- 
fessor of medicine at Stanford University, in 
his book Behind the Scenes of Murder, takes 
the homicide rate for 1938 and shows that 


only 1.8 percent of the murderers were exe- 


cuted. In 1953 there were 62 persons exe- 
cuted in the United States. In that same 
year ‘there were over 7,000 cases of murder 
and nonnegligent manslaughter. At that 
rate the criminal’s chances of escaping exe- 
cution are better than 100 to 1. Obviously 
not every homicide is willful murder, but 
even if half of them can be so classified, the 
odds favoring the criminal are still 50 to 1. 
In California, during 'the 10-year period 1945- 
54, there were at least 3,500 homicides com- 
pared to 87 executions.” 

Still further evidenec of the growing re- 
luctance to execute criminals is found in 
statistics relating to the time which passes 
between a sentence of death and actual ex- 
ecution. Undoubtedly, most of the time is 
consumed by conscientious lawyers and 
judges working tirelessly to eliminate any 
possible error and prevent a miscarriage of 
justice. I suspect, however, that some of 
the delay can be blamed upon a natural 
reluctance on the part of an appellate court 
judge to take action which would cost a 
human life when there is any legal justifi- 
cation, however slight or obscure, for refer- 
ting the matter to an entire court or higher 
tibunal. I hope this suggestion does not 
ofend any of my superiors. Actually, if I 
Were a supreme court judge and if someone 
were to accuse me of being sentimental, I 
Would not be insulted. Sentiment and prac- 
Ucal commonsense exist side by side in every 
aecent human being. Only nazism, com- 
Munism and similar totalitarian doctrines 
Tule out all sentiment as a reason for human 
action. In any event, for whatever reason, 
It does take a long time to execute a crim- 
‘nal. You may remember the Sacco-Vanzettt 
case. They were arrested on May 5, 1920, 
tried in May, June and July 1921, and exe- 
cuted on August 23, 1927. Here in Cali- 
fornia, Caryl Chessman, on January 22, 1948, 
Committed the crime for which he was sen- 
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tenced to death on June 25, 1948; and he is 
still alive in “death row” today. These 
are admittedly exceptional cases. Let’s ex- 
amine the statistics then covering the period 
1938 to 1953 in California. One hundred 
and ten persons were executed. Each one 
spent an average of 16 months in condemned 
status—the range was from 6 months to 6 
years 1 month. Five men each spent over 
1,000 days in death row.“ This is about 
par for the course, although it may seem at 
times that the wheels of justice move at an 
exceptionally slow rate of speed in Cali- 
fornia. Twelve Federal prisoners were exe- 
cuted throughout the United States during 
the 10-year period from 1945 through 1954. 
Each prisoner spent an average of 1614 
months in condemned status. Bonnie 
Heady and Carl Hall were executed in less 
than a month. Excluding them, the aver- 
age time elapsing between sentence and exe- 
cution was 1914 months. % 


A BIBLICAL SANCTION: THE ARGUMENTS PRO 


The arguments in favor of capital punish- 
ment are quite persuasive. The abolitionists 
have no copyright on the Bible, as the fol- 
lowing quotations indicate: “Who so shed- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.” “He that killeth with the sword 
must be killed with the sword.” Many 
New Testament references recognize the di- 
vine appointment of human government, and 
the validity of the penalty of death.* Emi- 
nent theologians assert that quotations used 
by the abolitionists are wholly misapplied 
when used against capital punishment and 
the penal institutions of lawfully constituted 
governments, whose authority was never 
challenged by Christ.’* 

The swift and certain execution of the 
ancient law, punishment by a means bearing 
a just proportion to the enormity of the 
crime, is the best deterrent known. Death 
is still the king of terrors, and the only 
terror that holds some men in check. Under 
the modern system of pardons and paroles, 
turkey dinners and cadet uniforms, there 
is in reality no such thing as life imprison- 
ment. The fiends are often released, only 
to commit more murders. There is too much 
loose talk about the sacredness of human 
life. A life is sacred only when it makes it- 
self sacred; when it respects the lives and 
rights of others. Capital punishment should 
be abolished, but not until the murderers 
of the world abolish it first. Desperate mur- 
derers, like venomous reptiles and wild beasts 
that prey on men, should have no place in 
the society of peaceful men. A cold-blooded 
murderer, having cunning intelligence with- 
out moral restraint, is infinitely more dan- 
gerous than any other animal on earth. Why 
slay the man-eating tiger and carefully pre- 
serve the human beast? 

Although capital punishment does not re- 
store the life of the murderer’s victim, 
neither does any other punishment. The 
death of the murderer, however, does secure 
society against him. Too many persons in- 
dulge themselves in gushing sentimentalism 
over criminals. They overemphasize the 
fact that life, education, and environment 
are the forces that victimize and penalize 
every criminal. If society is wholly re- 
sponsible, why not apologize to the cutthroat 
and pension him for life? If you don’t hang 
him, why imprison him? He surely needs 
neither gallows nor cell if the blame is all 
on the universe at large. 

The death penalty cannot be condemned 
as ineffective in those jurisdictions where 
persons in authority fail consistently to in- 
voke the penalty. Those States which have 
abandoned capital punishment without a 
resulting increase in the murder rate had 
failed for a long period prior to its final abo- 
lition to enforce the penalty effectively. Un- 
certain, tardy Justice is the cause of most 
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anarchist outbreaks in which lynchings 
occur. 

Even the most ardent advocates of life 
imprisonment as punishment for murder ad- 
mit, without hesitancy, that it is necessary 
to provide the death penalty for murders 
committed by men under life sentence. This 
in itself is a complete admission that life 
imprisonment does not produce sufficient 
horror in the mind of the killer to deter him. 
The importance of the death penalty for 
murder lies in the fact that it has proved 
to be a deterrent. The abolition of the 
death penalty in this country usually has 
been for short periods, followed by its resto- 
ration when the murder rate rose. Specific 
cases can be cited to prove that in particular 
instances an individual planning murder 
would commit his crime in a jurisdiction that 
did not apply the death penalty, thereby 
proving that the greater penalty would deter 
him, whereas the lesser would not. 

There is still one more reason for retaining 
capital punishment: The people—those 
whom we seek to protect—want it. In 1948, 
in England, capital punishment proposals in 
connection with the criminal justice bill be- 
fore Parliament for consideration were the 
subject of wide discussion. Most of the peo- 
ple were against abolition. A Gallup poll 
conducted for the Daily Telegraph, showed 
69 percent for retention and 13 percent for 
repeal.° Abolitionists say the public is not 
enlightened. That argument is always used 
to rationalize a minority point of view; but 
it is no more valid in this case than in any 
other case where two points of view exist and 
the question is resolved in accordance with 
the democratic process. 


ANOTHER BIBLICAL QUOTATION: THE 
ABOLITIONISTS’ ARGUMENT 


The abolitionists are equally persuasive. 
They, too, onen their argument by quoting 
Scripture: ‘“‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” * He says further, “Judge 
not that ye be not judged.”*2 No human 
instrumentality is fit to pronounce and 
execute an irrevocable judgment. Only God 
with His infinite wisdom and charity should 
wield that awful power. It is part and par- 
cel of Christian belief that any idea of venge- 
ance for the commission of criminal or 
sinful acts is the privilege of God Himself. 
Christ repudiated the old principle of lex 
talionis in the well-Known passage: “Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: but I say 
unto you, That ye resist not evil: but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.” “3 That no hu- 
man being is beyond all hope of reforma- 
tion is implicit in Christianity. 

The punishment of criminals is based on 
one or more of the following theories: retri- 
bution; deterrence; reformation; and, in the 
case of capital punishment, the need of 
eliminating those who menace the life and 
security of society. The idea of punishment 
solely as retribution, which is merely a po- 
lite word for revenge, is gradually disap- 
pearing. This idea is yielding to the more 
modern, progressive, and scientific attitude 
that retribution is not justification for any 
system of punishment, nor are its results 
beneficial. 

Historically, capital punishment has failed 
as a deterrent. According to Hume, the 
historian, 72,000 thieves were executed in 
the reign of Henry VIII; and 19,000 criminals 
of one sort or another perished at the end 
of a rope during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. These are truly appalling figures, and 
yet we can find no evidence that these ex- 
treme measures caused crime to diminish. 

From all available statistics we must cone 
clude that capital punishment, as applied 
today, still fails as a deterrent. Warden 
Lawes * concluded, after extensive research, 
that the death penalty has no apparent ef- 
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fect as a deterrent. Karl F. Schuessler,™ 
basing his conclusion on appropriate sta- 
tistics covering the period 1931-46, and 
comparing States that have retained the 
death penalty with abolition States in the 
same section of the country having similar 
social and economic characteristics, states 
that his “studies * * * disprove the claim 
that the death penalty has any special de- 
terrent value.” The Royal Commission on 
Capital Punishment, studying the problem 
in Great Britain during the period 1949- 
53,°° observed that “there is no clear evi- 
dence in any of the figures we have examined 
that the abolition of capital punishment has 
led to an increase in the homicide rate, or 
that its reintroduction has led to a fall.” 
Barnes and Teeters *’ state, after considering 
available statistics, that “the rate of homi- 
cide is approximately the same in each of 
the States within a given area. * * * The 
presence of the death penalty appears to have 
nothing to do with the amount of homicide.” 

Those who favor the retention of the death 
penalty make much of the fact that some 
States abolished and later restored the death 
penalty. The conclusions to be drawn from 
these experiments are, however, by no means 
so decisive as would at first sight appear. 
In each case the cause of the restoration was 
the occurrence of some sensational or par- 
ticularly brutal crime, and there is no evi- 
dence that the particular crime would not 
have occurred had the death penalty been 
part of the penal code. Missouri, Oregon, 
Arizona, and Washington deserted the aboli- 
tion column shortly after World WarI. The 
rise in the number of murders was mis- 
takenly attributed to the absence of capital 
punishment, though there was a general in- 
crease in crime throughout the United States 
at that time and other States were going 
through the same experience.*$ 

Justification for abolishing the death 
penalty does not rest alone on statistics. 
Other compelling factors should be con- 
sidered. Those who favor the retention of 
the death penalty can point to isolated and 
very rare instances where a paroled murderer 
repeated his crime, or where an individual 
contemplating murder sought to accomplish 
his crime in a State where the death penalty 
did not exist; but there is neither reason nor 
justice in the policy of hanging or electro- 
cuting a hundred men for the sake of de- 
terring one monster. Furthermore, for every 
one of these cases, abolitionists can cite a 
case where orgies of homicide have followed 
& single execution. Actually a killing—legal 
or otherwise—encourages more killings. 

If the death penalty is a deterrent, we 
should logically let the public witness an 
execution so that the spectacle might save 
someone from a crime he might otherwise 
commit. Felony prisoners should have re- 
served seats. We shouldn’t put a prisoner to 
death as painlessly as possible. If the efficac 
of punishment be found in its severity, such 
eeverity should be increased until it results 
in minimizing crime. By making our exe- 
cutions as private and as humane as possible, 
we admit that if any influence at all is 
exerted, it must be debasing or positively 
harmful.” 

When cornered, a proponent of capital 
punishment will admit that the death pen- 
alty may not presently be an effective deter- 
rent because it is so seldom imposed; but he 
hastens to assert that it could be a deterrent 
if used more often. Well, it will not be used 
more often. Human nature being what it is, 
the situation will not change. The trend is 
in the opposite direction. If it is to prove a 


deterrent, it must be carried out so rigorously 
that it inevitably involves a grave risk of the 
innocent being executed; and if it is to be 
surrounded by sufficient effective safeguards 
as to avoid this risk, then it has to be carried 
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into effect so seldom that it loses practically 
all its reputed deterrent effect. 

Retentionists base their argument on the 
supposition that life is man’s most valuable 
possession, and that the death penalty is the 
only effective deterrent of capital crime. 
How then do they explain the fact that we 
must guard a condemned prisoner night and 
day to prevent suicide. The argument is 
seriously weakened, also, by the undeniable 
fact that many are perfectly willing to risk 
death in order to retain, or obtain, their 
liberty. And if we want him dead, why 
must we work so hard to keep the condemned 
healthy till his execution? One night, at Sing 
Sing, three eminent surgeons fought around 
the clock to save Frank Plaia from dying of 
appendicitis so he could be electrocuted.” 

Murder, of all crimes, is the one where fear 
of the penalty, under any circumstances, is 
least likely to be present. No person who 
kills another in a fit of overmastering pas- 
sion, anger, or hatred can be influenced in 
any way by the fear of execution. The act 
is over and done with before reason returns. 
The insane murderer, whether the insanity is 
permanent or temporary, is in a similar posi- 
tion. As regards the premeditated and care- 
fully planned crime, here again there is no 
thought of consequences, for the murderer 
is convinced that having planned the perfect 
crime, discovery and punishment are im- 
possible. This latter type of murderer is im- 
possible to deter. The more brutal the man, 
the more appropriate the subject for a death 
penalty, the less likely the subject is to be 
deterred. The odds in his favor—50 to 1— 
satisfy him. Fortitude is not a trait pos- 
sessed by only good people. True, this type 
of murderer is apt to repeat the crime; but 
if we execute him for that reason, why not 
execute the homicidal maniac, or the person 
who has attempted murder and failed, or 
the 17-year-old murderer. 

Most murderers are not likely to repeat the 
crime. In the great majority of cases the 
murderer is not a criminal by nature, as we 
understand the term. Most wardens agree 
that, as a group, these individuals are the 
most reliable and dependable in the institu- 
tion.** Most convicted murderers have never 
before been convicted of a serious crime. 
Information available from those States that 
have substituted life imprisonment for the 
death penalty does not suggest that the 
prisoner serving a life sentence for unlaw- 
ful homicide is more likely to commit murder 
than the prisoner serving a similar sentence 
for any other crime.*2 The reformation of 
the individual offender is usually regarded 
as an important function of punishment. 
But it can have no application where the 
death penalty is exacted, if “reformation” 1s 
taken to mean not merely repentance, but 
reestablishment in normal life as a good 
citizen. Experience indicates that the pros- 
pects of reformation are at least as favorable 
with murderers as with those who have 
committed other kinds of serious crimes. 

There is another compelling reason which 
cries out for the abolition of the death pen- 
alty. Many of those persons executed in 
the past have been mentally ill, though le- 
gally sane. For over a century, our criminal 
law has clung to the so-called right and 
wrong test of sanity laid down in Mc- 
Naghten’s case in 1843. Psychiatry has long 
since discarded such concepts of responsi- 
bility. Mental disturbance has little or no 
connection with ability to distinguish right 
from wrong. Recognition that there is a 
type of person who, despite being entirely 
cognizant of the fact that an act is homicidal 
and punishable, cannot refrain from its 
commission, is essential to a proper under- 
standing of the problem of murder. The 
Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, 
1949-53, concluded that, “The test of re- 
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sponsibility laid down by the McNaghten 
rules is so defective that the law on the syb. 
ject ought to be changed.”* A recent re. 
markable decision of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir. 
cuit, in the Durham case criticizes our pres. 
ent concept of criminal responsibility anq 
presents a more enlightened formula." Jy 
my opinion, the fact that in some States, in. 
cluding California, the “irresistible impulse is 
not legally recognized,” is further evidence 
that our legal definition of insanity is in. 
adequate and not in accord with medical 
knowledge and experience.™ No doubt about 
it, the “right and wrong” test must go, and 
it will. Meantime, however, it’s the law ang 
the hangman is skulking in the background 
whenever a mentally ill person is tried for 
murder. 

As we seek a better solution to this prob- 
lem, the theory of diminished responsibility 
should receive consideration. This doctrine 
is of fairly recent birth, and it recognizes 
the existence of a type of criminal who, while 
being neither entirely responsible for his 
actions, as in the case of the normal indi- 
vidual, nor altogether irresponsible, as in the 
case of the insane person, is of a state of 
mind which signifies the existence of such a 
degree of weakness of intellect as to justify a 
reduction of the crime with which the culprit 
is charged, from that of murder to culpable 
homicide. The death penalty prevents any 
concept of diminished responsibility, short 
of full responsibility or exculpation, being 
acceptable. % 

Along this same line, the “old” law with 
respect to provocation required in order to 
reduce a killing from murder to manslaugh- 
ter *° should be changed to permit a jury to 
return a verdict of manslaughter when they 
are satisfied that the accused was deprived of 
his self-control by provocation, and that a 
reasonable man might have been so deprived, 
notwithstanding that the provocation was by 
words alone.** Granted, words alone will 
seldom constitute adequate provocation to a 
reasonable man; but the question should be 
left to the jury. 

Occasionally, those who advocate retention 
of capital punishment argue that taxpayers 
should not be required to support a murderer 
for life, when execution is so much cheaper. 
This argument has frightening implications 
and, I trust, appeals to very few people. In 
any event, we execute, on an average, seven 
persons a year in California. This doesn’t 
even put a dent in our felony prisoner popu- 
lation of approximately 16,000. 

When we speak of the sacredness of huma! 
life, we think rather of the innocent victim 
and of those bereaved by his slaughter than 
of the fate which society pronounces on the 
slayer. But no pity for the victim, no sentl- 
ment or horror which the crime arouses, can 
absolve us from the obligation to deal with 
the offense and the offender in the interests 
of humanity and of the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

Finally, in defense of abolition, we must 
realize that innocent persons have been exe- 
cuted. We don’t know how many. We only 
know of a relatively few cases where by some 
stroke of fate, the innocence of a wrongly 
convicted and executed person has been €s- 
tablished. Perjury is not unknown. Juries 
do make mistakes. An appeal does not ordi- 
narily mean a retrial. Appellate courts—for 
good reason—cannot second-guess the trier 
of fact. The question is not, Is he guilty? 
but rather, Was he lawfully convicted? Ad- 
mittedly any case of wrongful conviction is 
monumentally rare. But such cases have 
occurred, And they almost certainly will 
occur again. 

Most of our States allow the court or jury 
to impose life imprisonment or the death 
sentence. This 1s proof that most people 
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recognize the existence of a distinction in de- 
gree, even in premeditated murder; and that 
there are murderers (the majority if judged 
py the percentage who receive life sentences 
as compared with those condemned to death) 
who, even in the opinion of its advocates, do 
not deserve the death penalty. But what 
man, or group of men, is qualified to deter- 
mine the precise point at which this fine line 
should be drawn? 

We have briefly considered both sides of 
the argument, and can safely draw certain 
conclusions: Although it may appear that 
the death penalty should be the most effec- 
tive deterrent, there is no proof that it is. 
On the other hand, there is no proof that it 
is not. Capital punishment has obviously 
failed as a deterrent when a murder is com- 
mitted. We can number its failures, but not 
its successes. We do not know how many 
people have refrained from murder because 
of the fear of execution. The death penalty 
can be justified only if it is proved to be nec- 
essary and effective as a deterrent. If two 
alternative measures will serve equally to 
protect from or suppress crime, the adoption 
of the lesser of the punitive measures is in- 
dicated. Apart from the questions of hu- 
manitarianism, justice and ethics, the risks 
inherent in the adoption of any stronger 
measure to the freedom of the individual are 
ever present. Here then is the $64 question: 
Is the death penalty the mosi effective deter- 
rent? We can’t answer that question defi- 
nitely one way or the other on the basis of 
available statistics. I neither propose nor 
predict the early abolition of the death 
penalty. On the contrary, human nature 
being as it is, the burden of proof seems to 
be on the abolitionists; and it is likely that 
capital punishment will be retained (possi- 
bly in a more limited form) unless and until 
it is proved not to be the most effective de- 
terrent. 


1Assembly bills 2089, 2090, 2091. 

The usual procedure was to strangle the 
criminal immediately before lighting the fire. 
In this connection, Blackstone says: “But the 
humanity of the English nation has author- 
ized, by a tacit consent, an almost general 
mitigation of such part of these judgments 
as savor of torture or cruelty * * * there 
being very few instances (and those acci- 
dental or by negligence) of any person’s being 
emboweled or burned till previously deprived 
of sensation by strangling.” 

‘The Autobiography of Sir John Bram- 
ston, K. B. (Camden Society, London, 1845), 
p. 192. 

‘E. P. Evans, The Criminal Prosecution 
and Punishment of Animals (Heineman, 
London, 1906), p. 140. 

*Evans, p. 162; see also S. Baring Gould, 

uriosities of Olden Times (1869). 

“First-degree murder (P. C. 190); kidnap- 
ing (P. C. 209); train wrecking (P. C. 219); 
perjury in a capital trial resulting in the exe- 
cution of an innocent person (P. C. 128); and 
assault by a life prisoner (P. C. 4500). 

“Robert M. Carter, Capital Punishment in 
California; 1938-53, thesis, University of 
California School of Criminology. 

“See Nicola Tesla in the New York World, 
il 17, 1929, and the San Diego Sun, Dec. 3, 
938. 

‘Capital Punishment in the United States, 

*Man's Judgment of Death (1924) p. 34. 

"Proceedings of the Annual Congress of 
big American Prison Association (1922), p. 
61. 

* National Prisoner Statistics, Federal Bus 
Teau of Prisons. 


“Statistics supplied by the California 
State Department of Corrections. 

“ Robert M. Carter, Capital Punishment in 
California 1938-53, thesis, University of Cali- 
fornia School of Criminology. 

“Statistics supplied by the U. S. Departe 
ment of Justice. 
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* George Ryley Scott, the History of Capi- 
tal Punishment (1950) p. 233. 
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22 St. Matthew vii: 1. 

23 St. Matthew v: 38-39. 

Man's Judgment of Death, 1924, p. 21. 

*5 Deterrent Influence of the Death Penalty, 
the Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science (November 1952). 

*» Commission report, par. 65. 

77 New Horizons in Criminology (1943) p. 
432. 

* Lewis E. Lawes, Man’s Judgment of Death 
(1924) p. 23, table XIII and chart III. 

*” A century ago in England, in order to 
produce the maximum deterrent effect, the 
execution of a criminal was made a public 
spectacle, attended by curious or morbid 
crowds, in which thieves and robbers plied 
their trade. Pickpockets had a field day, for 
example, whenever one of their associates 
was publicly hanged. As death penalties 
multiplied, capital offenses multiplied, until 
the whole abominable system collapsed. In 
1868 public executions were abolished in 
England. New York State discontinued pub- 
lic hangings in 1835; and one by one most 
of the other States followed this example. 

*’ Springfield (Mass.) Republican, Septem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

3I1Lewis E. Lawes, 
Death (1924) p. 49. 

* George Ryley Scott, the History of Cap- 
ital Punishment (1950) p. 275. 

33 Report, paragraph 333; See also para- 
graph 317 suggesting new test: “The jury 
must be satisfied that, at the time of com- 
mitting the act, the accused, as a result of 
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disease of the mind (or mental deficiency): 


(a) did not know the nature and quality of 
the act or (b) did not know that it was 
wrong or (c) was incapable of preventing 
himself from committing it.” 

31 Durham y. United States (214 F. 2d 862) 
at page 875: “Unless you believe beyond a 
reasonable doubt either that he was not suf- 
fering from a diseased or defective mental 
condition, or that the act was not the prod- 
uct of such abnormality, you must find the 
accused not guilty by reason of insanity.” 

% People v. Morisawa (180 Cal. 148); People 
v. Spraic (87 Cal. App. 724). 

**The rule in many States, and in Cali- 
fornia until 1946: neither words nor insult- 
ing actions nor gestures, alone are suffi- 
cient—People v. Bruggy (93 Cal. 476); People 
v. Turley (50 Cal. 469); People v. Jackson (78 
Cal. App. 442). 

37 See People v. Valentine (28 Cal. 2d 121, 
137-144 (1946) ). 

3 A recommendation has been made to the 
American Bar Association's Committee on 
the administration of criminal justice that 
this matter be given further study. 





Thirty-eighth Anniversary of the Inde- 
pendence of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is, 
indeed, a pleasure to joint with my fellow 
Representatives here today in honoring 
the noble and courageous people of Lith- 
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uania who today commemorate the 38th 
anniversary of their declaration of in- 
dependence, which was proclaimed on 
February 16, 1918. Their observance of 
this great day will be celebrated silently 
in the homeland, for the Communist op- 
pressors have forbidden the Lithuanians 
to express the love and devotion they 
hold for the principles of freedom and 
democracy. 

The Soviet Union applied the typical 
Communist methods in an effort to en- 
slave and destroy the will of the sturdy 
people of Lithuania and has sought to 
force them to give allegiance to Moscow. 
Despite the loss of their liberties and 
the brutal treatment they have endured, 
the Lithuanians refuse to recognize 
Communist Russia as their overlord. 
They continue to offer resistance to the 
Soviet Union. Their determination not 
to yield to the aggressors exemplifies 
the strong character of these extraor- 
dinary people. 

The Lithuanians have, since 1940, of- 
fered active resistance to Soviet rule of 
their homeland. Well aware of the con- 
sequences of acting against the Soviet 
rule, they continue in their drive for 
freedom. Despite a 15-year program of 
Russification, we read press reports in 
1956 which indicate that the spirit of 
these heroic people has not broken. 
They stand ready, fortified by their be- 
lief in Christian ideals, to shed their 
blood to achieve independence and break 
away from the Communist yoke. They 
have faith and hope and they will not 
despair before they see the dawn of 
victory. 

The history of Lithuania has been 
mixed with both glory and tragedy. In 
their early history the Lithuanians were 
called upon to defend Europe when the 
Tatars came from the East and threat- 
ened western civilization. They suffered 
persecutions beyond human endurance 
during their 120 year subjugation under 
Russia. 

When they achieved their independ- 
ence in 1918, the Lithuanians lived a 
happy and prosperous life. They made 
much progress and added many contri- 
butions to the culture of Western Europe. 
Lithuania became a respected member of 
the League of Nations in 1921. 

Once again after two decades of a 
happy experience under a freely elected 
government of their choice, they were 
engulfed by the tyrants of Soviet Russia. 
They were incorporated into the Soviet 
Union against their will, without even 
the opportunity to express themselves 
in the matter. The United States, as well 
as other democracies who espouse the 
cause of freedom and justice, continue 
the policy of nonrecognition of Russia’s 
aggression in the Baltic States. 

The desire of these gallant people to 
obtain their liberties and freedom is so 
strong that they will never succumb to 
the principles of communism. Our sin- 
cere wish on this solemn occasion is that 
the flag of freedom will soon wave again 
over this gallant nation. 

Iam confident that their untold sacri- 
fices will not be in vain for their deter 
mination and faith in God will lead them 
to victory over the aggressors and right 
Will prevail over evil. 
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Nepal’s Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to extend to the people of Nepal, His 
Majesty Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah 
Deva, and Mr. Iswary Raj Misra, First 
Secretary, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
in the United States, sincere felicitations 
and best wishes on the occasion of the 
fifth anniversary of independence, Feb- 
bruary 18, 1956. 

From 1846 to 1951 Nepal was virtually 
ruled by the Rana family a member of 
which always held the office of prime 
minister, the succesion being deter- 
mined by special rules. The ruling 
Rana family had seized power and in- 
stalled themselves as hereditary prime 
ministers and commanders in chief, and 
in other key positions. The king was 
maintained as a figurehead. His life 
and contacts were supervised by the 
Ranas. 

In 1950 events moved fast. His Maj- 
esty the late King Maharajadhiraja 
Tribhuvana Bir Bikram Jang Bahadur 
Shah Bahadur Shamsher Jang escaped 
from the clutches of tyranny and be- 
came the symbol of the revolutionary 
movement to oust the Ranas. The revo- 
lutionists recalled King Tribhuvan back 
to his throne, where he presided over 
the first year of Nepal as a democracy. 

On February 18, 1951, His Majesty the 
late King Tribhuvan announced far- 
reaching constitutional reforms. By his 
forthright actions, the King successfully 
overthrew the rule of a Nepali clan and 
so freed the country from a feudal yoke. 
The Ranas held Nepal together because 
they ruled with a strong hand, spent 
much on the army, and had a short way 
with political opponents. The new gov- 
ernment tries to win popular support by 
spending money on education and social 
services. 

Nepal is passing through a difficult 
period of transition from an autocratic 
to a democratic regime. In March 1955 
King Tribhuvan passed on, and Prince 
Mahendra became King of Nepal. The 
revolution freed the country, but Nepal 
remained in political turmoil. Nepal's 
new King, His Majesty Mahendra Bir 
Birkram Shah Deva, is working hard 
to solve the political crisis which he 
inherited from his father. 

King Mahendra is devoted to his re- 
sponsibilities of leadership of his peo- 
ple. 
acts was to call a conference of all po- 
litical and social organizations in Nepal 
to request from them suggestions per- 
taining to the establishment of a stable 
democratic regime. King Mahendra is 
trying to evolve a stable democracy in a 
country which, in a few years, has risen 
from almost obscurity to a key strategic 
position. He has promised to hold the 
first ever general elections in Nepal, and 
strive for the maintenance of democratic 
government. 
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For the present King Mahendra, while 
desiring to place power in the hands of a 
popularly elected prime minister, is left 
as Nepal’s supreme ruler. Meanwhile the 
eyes of the world are fixed upon Nepal 
until the stable regime of King Mahen- 
dra’s dreams is firmly established. 

Nepal is one of the United Nations’ new 
members. She is also an associate mem- 
ber of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, an agency acting with- 
in the framework of the policies of the 
United Nations, designed to assist the 
governments of the region in their efforts 
to reconstruct and develop the economic 
structure of their countries. Under the 
Colombo plan of aid to south Asian na- 
tions, Nepal receives substantial financial 
help. 

The United States heartily supports 
the ideals of democracy everywhere. 
East and West meet in Nepal in a very 
specific way. From the United States 
and other sources emanate programs to 
help Nepal emerge out of feudalism; to 
strengthen its economy; encourage it to 
set up democratic institutions, and so 
ward off infiltration which threatens 
everywhere on the periphery of commu- 
nism’s empires. The hundreds of miles 
of the Himalayas stretching across 
Nepal’s frontier no longer constitute an 
impregnable fortress. The United States 
realizes this fact and is trying to help 
this nation overcome its lack of defense— 
economic, military, and geographic. 

I salute Nepal on this momentous oc- 
casion of independence day and pray for 
her continued peace, prosperity, and 
progress as she embarks upon a new year 
of national life. 





Frank Sinatra Plans Worldwide Enter- 
tainment Tour for Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Myr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor is currently considering legisla- 
tion to provide for the interchange be- 
tween the United States and other coun- 
tries of creative and performing artists 
in the field of art, drama, music, and 
the dance. This program has been pro- 
posed to meet the challenge of com- 
munism and to promote goodwill and 
understanding between the United States 
and other nations of the world by a 
greater exchange of cultural ideas which 
refiect national character and custom. 

This is, in my opinion, an excellent 
proposal for improving international re- 
lations and is, to some extent, an ex- 
tension of the overseas tour program in 
which many American artists in the en- 
tertainment field have already partici- 
pated. 

I have been apprised of the fact that 
Frank Sinatra, perhaps the most popular 
entertainer in the world today, currently 
is in contact with our State Department 
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in arranging a forthcoming worldwide 
tour of charity performances, the first 
ever undertaken on such a scale by any 
top-name American entertainment fig- 
ure. In this highly commendable proj- 
ect, Mr. Sinatra would take several weeks 
out of his very busy professional careey 
to tour the world late this year in a series 
of benefit appearances, with all proceeds 
going to a major charity in each country 
visited. If this tour, which MY. Sinatra 
proposed, materializes, he will indeed be. 
come a great goodwill ambassador foy 
our Nation. 

It is worthy of remark how frequently 
Mr. Sinatra and his fellow artists in the 
realm of show business offer their time 
and talents to public-spirited enter- 
prises, and how infrequently the genera] 
public learns of their unselfish gener- 
osity. 

Frank Sinatra, long an international 
favorite, is motivated in this undertak- 
ing by his determination to show the rest 
of the world what can happen in 
America to a boy born in humble sur- 
roundings. To this project he is con- 
tributing more than his time, talent, and 
prestige. The time which he will take 
out of his busy and lucrative work 
schedule in order to make this tour, 
which he himself proposed, will mean 
thousands of dollars out of ‘his own 
pocket. However, he believes that the 
benefits that could accrue to the United 
States in terms of good will and im- 
proved world relations as result of this 
tour cannot be measured in dollars. 

The sincerity with which artists like 
Frank Sinatra bring their services to 
good causes is amply demonstrated by 
the fact that they are busy at it the year 
around. Within just the past few 
months, for instance, Mr. Sinatra has 
actively campaigned for and aided such 
projects as the American Heart Fund, 
the sale of Bonds for Israel, the Peanuts 
for Polio, and other phases of this year’s 
March of Dimes, and other worthy 
causes, not to mention numerous per- 
sonal appearances in behalf of charitable 
benefits. Within the past few weeks he 
took the time to appear in a special short 
subject sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews and 
shown in the theaters of the Nation as 
part of Brotherhood Week. 

Frank Sinatra’s activity in these fields 
is the more remarkable when considered 
in the light of the tremendous demands 
and obligations exacted by such a suc- 
cessful professional career. 

Recently this actor and singer added 
to his already full schedule the new re- 
sponsibility of motion-picture produc- 
tion. His new company, Kent Produc- 
tions, Inc., has just completed its initial 
motion-picture production, a film titled 
“Johnny Concho,” for the United Artists 
Co. In addition, he is about to add musi- 
cal conducting to his professional activ- 
ities with an album for Capitol Records 
which will feature not Mr. Sinatra's 
famous singing voice, but rather his con- 
ducting the original compositions of 4 
group of great but underrated people, 
the composers in Hollywood, whose works 
contribute so much to present-day mo- 
tion-picture enjoyment. And, in addi- 
tion to all these activities, Mr. Sinatra 
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still takes time to respond generously to 
worthwhile and public-spirited under- 
takings. 

Mr. Sinatra has long been a true cru- 
sader for a better world. The Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences has 
given him a special award in recognition 
of his film The House I Live In, a short 
subject devoted to furthering tolerance 
and a better understanding between 
peoples. In another recent instance he 
was selected as star of the year by the 
Interstate Circuit, one of the Nation’s 
argest thater chains, a tribute citing 
the fact that he never rejects a request 
from any meritorious cause. 

Having done so much for good pur- 
pose here in America, Mr. Sinatra now 
seeks, through his proposed tour, to aid 
worthwhile causes in other countries as 
well. 

The fine citizenship‘and unselfish spirit 
manifest by Frank Sinatra and by many 
other outstanding figures in the enter- 
tainment world are indeed deserving of 
the sincerest commendation, as well as 
the warm appreciation of the people of 
the United States. 

In the motion picture and recording 
industries, Mr. Frank Sinatra today is 
considered tops at the box-office. With 
his great contributions to aid in worthy 
causes, he should also be considered a 
top humanitarian and a great American. 





Sour Bridge Harmony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last ses- 
sion of Congress created a special com- 
mittee to investigate the finances in- 
volved in the toll collections of the White 
County Bridge Commission, which oper- 
ates the bridge over the Wabash between 
White County, Ill., and Indiana. 

Our colleague, Congressman WINFIELD 
Denton, has been doing great work as 
chairman of this special committee. Im- 
portant facts and revelations have been 
uncovered regarding the fantastic meth- 
ods used in disposing of these toll re- 
ceipts over the years in order to postpone 
the day when toll collections would be 
abolished. 

The following news article by Fred 
Othman, which I hereby submit, con- 
tains some interesting comments on the 
White County Bridge: 

Sour BRIDGE HARMONY 
(By Fred Othman) 

NEw Harmony, Inp., February 15.—The 

Rappites came to New Harmony in 1821 with 
the first purely communistic settlement in 
the world. It didn’t work. Came then the 
Owenites, who believed in brotherly love, 
and this wasn’t successful, either. 
: Finally there arrived Roy Clippinger with 
Nis bridge acrogs the beautiful Wabash, the 
best established toll bridge there ever was, 
and harmony in pitcuresque New Harmony 
is hard to find today. 

This bridge was built in 1931 at a cost of 
$600,000 and since then it has collected more 
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than $3 million in tolls. The bonds have 
been retired, but the cash registers of the 
tell collectors continue to rattle. 

This has been an expensive bridge to op- 
erate. An audit by the General Accounting 
Office back in Washington indicates that it 
is the only bridge that ever bought itself an 
encyclopedia. This bridge sends flowers to its 
friends. It owns a baby blue Cadillac. It 
is the proprietor of 60 bottles, or $71.40 worth 
of Hadacol, an alcoholic tonic that used 
medicine shows a few years back to extol 
its virtues. 

The white-haired Roy, who hails from 
Carmi, IIl., across the river, and who used to 
be a Congressman, himself, is manager of 
the White County Bridge Commission, an 
Official body created by act of Congress. 

When the Hadacol show came to town, Mr. 
Clippinger thought it would be nice to invite 
the local orphans to see it. To get 60 
youngsters inside the gate, he—or the 
bridge—had to buy 60 bottles of highproof 
tonic. 

So Congress is investigating, and on hand 
is its demon investigator, Representative 
WINFIELD K. DENTON, Democrat, Indiana, 
who can’t understand why Mr. Clippenger 
still charges 30 cents for a round trip across 
his bridge. Representative DENTON insists it 
ought to be free. 

He held his formal inquiry in the annex 
to the high-school gymnasium and on tap 
were a couple of dozen irate toll payers. 
They agreed with Representative DENTON 
that this bridge has paid for itself so many 
times over that the payees ought at long last 
use it without charge. 

Representative DENTON said the bridge 
should be turned over to the States of Illi- 
nois and Indiana. Engineers from both 
testified they didn’t want it until it was 
put in safe condition. Other engineers said 
it would cost about $1 million to fix that 
bridge. Mr. Clippinger said he only had 
$25,000 in the till. 

He said he didn’t see any way of repairing 
it, unless the tolls were doubled to 60 cents 
around trip. He said he only took in $10,000 
a month in tolls now and he needs $20,000. 

“How long will it take you to pay for the 
repairs?” asked Representative DENTON. 

‘‘We’ll never pay for it at the present rate,” 
snapped Mr. Clippinger. 

“That’s just what I was afraid of,” said 
Representative DENTON. “Now, Mr. Clip- 
pinger, you already have collected more than 
$3 million. The way this thing is going our 
children’s children will be paying to ride on 
this bridge. It is the longest established toll 
bridge there ever was.” 

“If we could raise the tolls again, we could 
get the work done,” Mr. Clippinger insisted. 
He thought a moment, and he said he had 
insurance on the bridge and that would pay 
for anything that happened to it. 

“I mean I did have insurance until you 
started talking about it being unsafe,” he 
added. “When I get back home, I probably 
won't be insured at all.” 

The proceedings ended on an inconclusive 
note. The big bridge man and assistants 
headed west across their bridge in the Cadil- 
lac; the customers in New Harmony walked 
out of the gymnasium, muitering. 





Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on the 
eve of the Ukrainian Independence Day, 
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on January 21, an impressive commemo- 
rative dinner was held under the auspices 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America and the Ukrainian Association 
of Washington at the Mayflower Hotel. 
The occasion was the celebration of the 
38th anniversary of the independence of 
the Ukraine, and it was dedicated to the 
liberation of all captive nations in the 
Communist colonial empire. 

This message of Communist colonial- 
ism and imperialism is being carried for- 
ward by the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee under the leadership of its na- 
tional chairman, Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
who is professor of economics at George- 
town University. It is stressed in a 
Memorandum sent to President Eisen- 
hower during the recent Anglo-American 
Conference, in which excerpts are cited 
from significant messages sent by Sen- 
ator WALTER F. GEorRGE, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and Under Secretary of State Herbert H. 
Hoover, Jr., on the occasion of the com- 
memorative dinner. 


Because of the importance of this 
memorandum with regard to Communist 
colonial domination of the Ukraine and 
the other non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union, I am inserting it into the 
REcORD and commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

JANUARY 28, 1956. 
The Honorable Dwicnt D. EFISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: On the occasion of the 
Anglo-American onference attended by 
Prime Minister Churchill 2 years ago, it was 
our dutiful privilege to submit for your 
studied consideration and that of the Secre- 
tary of State certain views regarding the 
moral and political bases underlying the 
struggle of the free world against Russian 
Communist colonialism and imperialism. 
The publication of the full text of the com- 
munication, under the caption of “Unity 
Based on Principle,” was sponsored by the 
Honorable JOHN F. KENNEDY, Senator of 
Massachusetts, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 24, 1954 (pp. A&366-A5537). In gen- 
eral form, the agreements reached by the 
conference on principles of action seemed to 
accommodate our views insofar as Ukraine 
and the several other non-Russian nations in 
the Soviet Union are concerned. 





The second Anglo-American Conference 
with Prime Minister Anthony Eden affords 
us the opportunity to reaffirm all the basic 
views expressed previously on the hard real- 
ity of the Russian Communist empire, the 
universal application of the traditional 
American principle of independence and na- 
tional self-determination, and our uz iK= 
able dedication to the spirited m of 


your own words, “We shall never acquiesce 
in the enslavement of any people in order to 
purchase fancied gain for ourselves.” No 
event or development has occurred in the 
past 2 years to alter in any shape or form 
the views advanced by us during the fi 
conference. On the contrary, world develop- 
ments in this period have only served to jus- 
tify them further and to reinforce our com. 
plete support of the peacetul liberation of 
the captive peoples which, as you have re- 
cently declared, “has been, is, and, until suc- 
cess is achieved, will continue to be a major 
goal of American foreign policy.” 

However, the known concern of the British 
Foreign Minister over the effects in Asia and 
elsewhere of the spurious propaganda un- 
leashed by the Russian Communist leaders, 
Khrushchev and Bulganin, on the subject 
of colonialism and imperialism leads us to 
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stress here the urgent need for exposing to 
the world the full depth and breadth of 
Russian Communist colonialism and im- 
perialism since 1920. Our most potent 
weapon in the informational and propaganda 
field is truth, but in this vital respect the 
West has scarcely made full use of it, 
Merely to counteract with proper denials on 
the contemporary impact of western colo- 
nialism is plainly inadequate for us to win 
the minds and hearts of millions in Asia, 
Africa, and elsewhere. Positive and coura- 
geous steps in unraveling the truth about 
the colonialism and imperialism of Moscow, 
which in nearly 40 years has formed an 
empire unsurpassed in the pages of history, 
appear necessary to impress upon the nations 
of Asia and Africa the prospect that faces 
them in the event of continued neutralism 
or appeasement. Such steps would begin to 
implement the sense of Congress expressed 
in the last session by its unanimous passage 
of the McCormack resolution on Communist 
imperialism and colonialism. 

In a recent policy address Secretary of 
State Dulles alluded to the empire character 
of the Soviet Union itself when he stated 
that “We do not believe that nations and 
peoples who want to be independent should 
be forced into unwelcome dominance by 
others, merely to produce monolithic power” 
(Confident of Our Future, October 10, 1955, 
p. 8). History clearly shows that 20 years 
before the further expansion of Russian 
Communist colonialism into the Baltic 
States and Central Europe, an independent 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, North Caucasia, Turkestan, and 
Idel-Ural were destroyed by the imperialist 
forces of Russian communism which in the 
form of the Soviet Union has in vain at- 
tempted to produce this monolithic power. 
The peoples of Asia and Africa would readily 
understand and appreciate this stage-like 
development of Russian colonialism once the 
truth is put before them. For the problem 
of national independence in Indochina and 
elsewhere and the surging forces of enlight- 
ened nationalism in Asia and Africa are es- 
sentially the same as those in the vast Rus- 
sian Communist empire which includes the 
captive non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union. 

We shall not succeed in meeting and de- 
feating the psychological challenge of Mos- 
cow until we ourselves face up to the truth 
and use it with operational effectiveness. 
Countless leading Americans are urging that 
we do this now. In an outstanding message 
on the occasion of a recent commemorative 
dinner in Washington, celebrating the 38th 
anniversary of the independence of Ukraine, 
the eminent chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Honorable WALTER 
F. GEorGE, points out the desire of the Ameri- 
can people to promote national self-determi- 
nation and states, “It is my hope that the 
time may soon come when the peoples of 
formerly independent states, such as the 
Ukraine and the Baltic States, will have op- 
portunity freely to choose their own govern- 
ments and thereby to give full expression 
to their national aspirations.” On this same 
occasion, attended by Members of Congress, 
the executive and judiciary branches, and 
representatives of almost every captive na- 
tion, the message on national independence 
and human rights, signed by the Honorable 
Herbert H. Hoover, Jr., expresses similar sen- 
timents and states: “We wish the same ad- 
vantages for all other peoples of the world, 
particularly those who are now living under 
Communist domination.” 

With much concern for our moral and po- 
litical position in Asia and Africa, it is our 
earnest hope that this conference soundly 
appraising the fraudulent gesture of the ree 
cent Bulganin note, will give fitting exprese 
sion to the cruel reality of Russian Commu- 
nist colonialism and crystalize the thoughts 
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and feelings of all patriotic Americans in 
the traditional spirit of anticolonialism, na- 
tional independence, and sovereignty, 
With God’s many blessings upon your 
health and leadership, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Lev E. DosRIANSKy, 
Georgetown University. 





Statement of Thomas Kennedy, Vice 
President, United Mine Workers of 
America, Before the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, February 15, 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a state- 
ment of Mr. Thomas Kennedy, vice pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers of 
America, before the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report on February 15, 


1956: 

My name is Thomas Kennedy; I am vice 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America. I propose to discuss only those 
parts of the economic report of the Presi- 
dent which have a relationship to the coal 
industry. 

In the letter of transmittal of this report 
to the Congress, President Eisenhower on 
page 1 made this observation: “Some groups 
of people have not, however, enjoyed a full 
measure of prosperity, and we must keep 
that fact before us as we build for the fu- 
ture.” I represent and speak for one such 
group in communities in the jurisdiction of 
the coal industry where surplus unemploy- 
ment or depressed areas are the rule rather 
than the exception. 

Page 61 of the report deals with the matter 
of helping local communities reduce un- 
employment, and it is pointed out very 
properly in the report that this is a matter 
of national as well as local concern. The 
area assistance program referred to in this 
section of the report, however, does not reach 
into the heart of the unemployment situa- 
tion. The bringing of new industries into 
these areas carries with it the thought and 
the idea of vocational training; but I sub- 
mit that in the coal areas vocational train- 
ing would hardly fit into the picture because 
we find that new industries very seldom em- 
ploy persons beyond 39 or 40 years of age. 
In the mining industry the ages run from 
18 to 65 and over. It is not an idle state- 
ment when we suggest that such a program 
would apply mostly to younger employees. 
However, there is one section of the eco- 
nomic report, which possibly makes it proper 
or permissible for loans for “the purchase 
and alteration of existing facilities.” My 
point is that we have idle mines in the bi- 
tuminous and anthracite coal regions, in- 
dustries already in existence, but idle now, 
and which industries, if properly aided by 
the Federal Government, might resume op- 
erations and give employment to thousands 
of men in the surplus labor areas in the coal 
fields. 

I refer to one example in particular. The 
Anthracite Hazleton Shaft Colliery of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., which employed ap- 
proximately 800 men with approximately 
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1,000 employees in the overall picture, was 
drowned out during the recent hurricane 
Diane. The pumps were lost and the mine 
is now idle and has been idle since last 
September. This was the basic industry in 
the city of Hazleton, Pa., with a payroll of 
about $3,500,000 per year. The coal com. 
pany claims it does not have the money to 
dewater this mine and have operations 
resumed. 

We shopped around Washington, without 
results, following the hurricane to fing out 
if any branch of the Federal Government 
could do anything to put this mine back in 
operation. The matter is also being con. 
sidered by the administration in the Com. 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Surely, this is 
a matter which comes within the purview 
of the economic report wherein loans or 
outright grants should be made to put this 
mine in operation. 

In many of the surplus labor sections yn. 
employment compensation is rapidly being 
exhausted. The economic report suggests 
that unemployment compensation is the 
bulwark for sustaining purchasing power, 
These payments generally run for a period 
of 26 weeks. It would become a greater 
bulwark, if these unemployment compensa- 
tion payments were made for the duration 
of the period of unemployment or until such 
persons were eligible for Federal security 
payments. 

Table D, page 186 of the economic report, 
gives figures on the age bracket and average 
duration of unemployment compensation 
payments. From these figures we get the 
fact that in 1946 we had 141,000 persons with 
a duration of unemployment over 26 weeks; 
while we had in the last quarter of 1955 
239,000—or an average for the year 1955 of 
335,000 individuals affected by unemploy- 
ment over the 26-week period. These peo- 
ple might be classified for employment pur- 
poses as being liquidated. 

Surely, there is room here for the Federal 
Government in conjunction with the States, 
if necessary, to take care of this situation 
by the payment of supplemental unemploy- 
ment compensation for the period of idle- 
ness beyond that provided by the various 
States. 

International trade, imports, exports, tar- 
iffs, etc., are also covered in the economic 
report; and on this particular matter I again 
call the attention of the Congress to the in- 
creased dumping of residual or waste oil on 
the eastern seaboard. In my statement to 
the Congress when the reciprocal trade bill 
was being discussed, I pointed out that 
residual oil dumped on the eastern seaboard, 
mostly from Venezuela, displaced 30 million 
tons of coal in 1954, mostly bituminous coal. 
Recent figures for 1955 indicate that 36 mil- 
lion tons of coal were displaced by the dump- 
ing of the Venezuela waste oil. I again call 
to the attention of Congress that this waste 
oil is coming not from a free country, but 
from a country where labor is in chains and 
where advocates of democracy and justice are 
refugees. 

Evidently, our Government is very anxious 
to support Venezuela, judging from the 
statement recently released by Mr. Arthur 
Flemming, Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, when he sounded a note of 
warning that the unusually cold weather of 
this winter has increased the demand for 
fuel oils. In his announcement, Mr. Flem- 
ming emphasized that he was acting on the 
recommendation of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Energy Supplies and Resources 
Policy by requesting oil importing companies 
to indicate any additional imports of residual 
fuel oil beyond what was already specifically 
programed which they might deem necessary 
to meet current and prospective ocnsumer 
demand from now until April 30. This 
alarmist attitude, in my estimation, is utterly 
ridiculous and probably the most one-sided 
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statement ever issued from any Government 


office. The viewpoint is without foundation 
pecause the facts of the situation indicate 
that the available supply of coal in this 
country is of such sufficiency to meet the 
fuel requirements of the Nation that there 
need be no worry about the importation of 
residual oil at all. Emphatically speaking, 
jt looks to me as though this statement was 
a sounding board for the oil companies which 
control tremendous wealth and power in the 
Nation. In a nutshell, the Flemming state- 
ment was little concerned about the coal 
industry or its problems. 

To solve some of the problems in the coal 
industry we should have a national fuel pol- 
icy which would put each of the fuel indus- 
tries in its proper competitive position. 

Stabilization of the coal industry itself, 
especially the anthracite, is of utmost im- 
portance, if the communities with a surplus 
of labor are to participate in the general 
prosperity referred to in the economic re- 


port. 
The dumping of waste oil should be 
stopped. 

An intensified research program for 


greater uses Of coal should be built up by 
the Government. 

Attention should be paid to the idea of 
building up our exports of coal to Europe 
and Asia, with ocean freight rates established 
on a stable basis. 

Action should be taken on the part of the 
Federal Government whereby supplemental 
unemployment compensation will be paid for 
the duration of unemployment beyond the 
period of duration provided for by State 
legislation. 

The foregoing are suggestions which I shall 
be glad to amplify in discussion before this 
committee, and which I hope will meet with 
the approval of the committee. 





Problem of the Small-Business Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following statement which I 
made for publication in the newspaper 
printed by the East Side Chamber of 
Commerce of the City of New York. This 
problem of small-business men has long 
been a source of concern to me; and it is 
my hope that this Congress will take ap- 
propriate action to assist the small-busi- 
ness man, who is, in my opinion, the 
backbone of American business and in- 
dustry. 

STATEMENT FoR East SIpE CHAMBER OF COM- 

MERCE BY CONGRESSMAN ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

I hope that Congress, during its second 
Session will give full consideration to the 
problems and to the needs of the small-busi- 
hess man. I, for one, mean to do everything 
I can to have this consideration given be- 
cause I believe it to be basic to the well-being 
of millions of people and to our general eco- 
nomic welfare. 

I expect that Congress will have to make 
many exertions in this respect. The admin- 
istration’s warmth for big business has been 
manifest, and has taken many forms. For 
instance, in the past year, corporation profits 
have gone up 26 percent; corporation take- 
home pay has had an equal rise, and big- 
business failures have gohe down 15 percent. 
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As against that, we have the sad fact that 
small-business failures have gone up by 21 
percent. 

It seems to me that it is possible to embody 
in our legislation further help to small busi- 
ness and for the prevention of monopoly. I 
have nothing against big business as such. 
But monopoly is another matter and the 
squeeze on the small-business man must be 
lifted. 

I believe, too, that the small-business man 
will be helped by economic programs such as 
increased housing. We learned from the 
President’s state of the Union message that 
the administration proposes authority to 
contract for 35,000 additional public housing 
units. This is utterly inadequate; 135,000 
units were provided for in the bill passed by 
the Democratically controlled Senate in 1955. 
This should be a minimum figure. For such 
public housing is indispensable to the broad 
housing needs of our growing population and 
constitutes an important spur to small busi- 
ness. Every young married couple that is 
able to set itself up in a home of its own 
means a customer for the small-business man 
who has commodities to provide and services 
to render. Housing equipment, furniture— 
all that goes into the maintenance of a home 
and the growth of a family, are important to 
the small-business man. They are also a 
key to the cotninued high standard of the 
American people which became a goal of 
government during the F. D. R. New Deal 
and the Truman Fair deal administrations. 

I have also felt it a matter of some con- 
cern that provisions should be made for 
aged widows and widowers, and single peo- 
ple generally, to have access to public-hous- 
ing projects. They, too, are an integral part 
of our population; and with the rise in 
the general age level of the American people, 
ordinary decency requires that we give some 
thought to and make adequate provisions 
for aged, single people to be able to live in 
the public housing that takes the place of 
the slum buildings from which they have 
been evacuated. Theirs, too, is a case of im- 
portant, economic value to the small-busi- 
ness man. The elderly man or woman who 
has to move out of his district because of a 
public-housing project, or that has to move 
in with a child of the family, has far fewer 
economic needs than one who maintains 
a home of his own or her own. Small busi- 
ness, it seems to me, has a vital stake in this, 
and should give support to the legislation on 
this score that I have introduced into Con- 
gress. 

A school-building program of suitable di- 
mensions and adequate to meet the needs 
of our largely increased school population is 
still another project that should appeal to 
the community at large and to the small- 
business man in particular. They are all 
interlocked. Adequate school facilities and 
ample teacher forces mean that much more 
for the neighborhood store and business- 
man. 

Another concern of the small-business man 
is the administration's proposal to increase 
the first-class postage rates. I am strongly 
opposed to this as unjustified in and of itself, 
and as imposing a particularly heavy burden 
on the average family, the average laboring 
man, the average storekeeper, and the aver- 
age businessman. As a matter of fact, the 
Post Office losses are not due to the first- 
class mail. They are due, largely, to the sec- 
ond-class mailings. In any event, the Post 
Office is not and should not be regarded in 
the same way as we regard a private busi- 
ness venture any more than a municipal 
fire department or police department can be 
so regarded. A fair and moderate postage 
rate is absolutely essential to the normal 
conduct of our business life. It is a stimu- 
lant to exchange. It would be an unjusti- 


fied saddling of still another burden on every 
individual small-business man, and every in- 
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dividual family to increase the postage rate, 
I am against it. 

Above all, I am concerned with the fact 
that since the last half of 1952, and under 
the policies of the present administration, 
small-business profits are down 66 percent, 
small-business investors’ returns are down 57 
percent, and small-business failures are up 
36 percent. I am concerned because in 1954 
alone there were three times as many busi- 
ness mergers as occurred in 1949. This is a 
trend toward monopoly that is most disturb- 
ing. I am concerned that the small-business 
man’s share in the defense procurement dol- 
lar shrank in the years 1954 and 1955. This 
is a trend that must be resisted. Ours should 
not be a government of big business any more 
than that of any other segment of the popu- 
lation. Ours should be a government of all 
the people. That definitely includes the 
small-business man. 








The Communists Are on the Move Again 
With Aid, Trade, Arms, Good-Will Mis- 
sions, Student Exchanges, Athletes, and 
Neutrality Propaganda, Adlai Stevenson 
Warns—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York Times of 
Wednesday, February 15, 1956, reports 
that Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson charged in 
a speech in Seattle, Wash., that the 
Eisenhower administration has left the 
country unprepared for a new Commu- 
nist cold-war offensive. He described the 
Nation’s situation as more perilous than 
ever. 

The presidential candidate charged 
the administration was trying to sell 
instead of explain United States foreign 
policy to the one-third of mankind not 
yet committed to the Soviet Union or to 
the West. 

He declared that, because of conflict- 
ing ideas in Government departments, 
the administration is attempting to con- 
duct one foreign policy for the Nation 
and another for the Republican Party. 

Meanwhile— 


Mr. Stevenson asserted— 

the cold war has entered a new phase. 
The Communists are on the move again— 
with aid, trade, arms, goodwill missions, 
technical missions, student exchanges, 
athletes, and neutrality propaganda—while 
people in high places in our Government 
shout “no help to neutrals—you've got to be 
for us or against us.” 


The issues confronting the Nation at 
this time, are, I believe, graver than at 
any time in our history. The calm and 
confident tones with which Khrushchev 
addressed the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party and the text 
of the speech shows that the crisis which 
we face is of a dimension and quality 
never before encountered. 

It is because I believe that Governor 
Stevenson has made one of the most im- 
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portant speeches of our time and dis- 
cussed the problem with dignity and 
clarity that I include excerpts from his 
speech here. 

I have introduced two measures which 
I believe will assist us to meet this crisis. 
One, House Joint Resolution 474, would 
establish a joint congressional commit- 
tee to be known as the Joint Committee 
on United States International Exchange 
of Persons Programs. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
say that Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, author 
of the great act of the Congress on ex- 
change of persons, has introduced a 
companion measure in the Senate as 
Senate Joint Resolution 120, and Senator 
HvusBERT H. HUMPHREY has joined Senator 
FULBRIGHT as cosponsor of the measure. 
In the House Members who have joined 
with me in sponsoring the joint resolu- 
tion include the gentleman from New 
Jersey, HucH J. Apponizio, the gentle- 
man from New York, Victor L. ANFUSO, 
the gentleman from _ Pennsylvania, 
GEORGE M. RuHopEs, and the gentleman 
from New Jersey, HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 
JR. 

I am hopeful that many more of my 
colleagues from both parties will join in 
introducing this measure in the House. 
I am including the text of my invitation 
to them to join in sponsorship of this 
joint resolution as part of my remarks. 
I have developed therein why I believe 
such a joint congressional committee is 
highly important now and what I think 
its functions should be. 

A second measure of mine, H. R. 8920, 
provides for the promotion and strength- 
ening of international relations through 
cultural and athletic exchanges and par- 
ticipation in international fairs and fes- 
tivals. Minnesota’s distinguished Dem- 
ocratic Senator, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
has introduced a companion measure in 
the Senate as S. 3116. 


I am confident that if these two basic 
proposals are enacted into law we would 
be in a tremendously improved position 
for meeting the Russian drive at this 
critical time in our country’s history. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 10, 1956. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: I have introduced a 
joint resolution, House Joint Resolution 474, 
to establish a joint congressional committee 
to be known as the Joint Committee on 
United States International Exchange of 
Persons Programs. Such a joint committee 
will be able to make an important contribu- 
tion to these international exchange pro- 
grams. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
say that Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT has intro- 
duced a companion measure in the Senate 
as Senate Joint Resolution 120, and Senator 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY has joined Senator 
FULBRIGHT as cosponsor of the measure. 

I am hopeful that you and many other 
colleagues of mine from both parties will 
join with us in introducing this measure in 
the House. The text of our joint resolution 
is enclosed herewith for your study. 

We believe that international exchange of 
persons has proved to be a valuable means 
of developing closer cooperation among the 
nations of the free world. The need for such 
cooperation is every day more apparent. The 
United States Government is using this tech- 
nique both for building better understand- 
ing of our country abroad and for technical 


cooperation and economic development. 
Large exchange programs are now operated 
by the Department of State. Students, 
teachers, prominent specialists and leaders 
in many fields are exchanged and outstand- 
ing cultural performers are sent abroad un- 
der these programs. The Congress author- 
ized these programs through the Smith- 
Mundt Act (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.), 
the Fulbright Act (Public 584, 79th Cong.) 
and several other acts. American technical 
experts are sent abroad and foreign na- 
tionals are brought to the United States for 
training under the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (formerly FOA and 
point ¢). 

The Congress receives reports from the 
Secretary of State on these programs and re- 
views their operation annually in connec- 
tion with appropriations. The Smith- 
Mundt Act also provides for a United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change which reports directly to the Con- 
gress on a semi-annual basis. 


All of these programs are reviewed sepa- 
rately, and by different congressional com- 
mittees. They are extremely complex both 
from the point of view of administration and 
source of funds, and all use dollars and for- 
eign currencies and rely to a large extent on 
the efficient use of private resources here and 
abroad. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that some 
confusion has persisted in the Congress as 
well as in the public mind as to the rela- 
tionships that exist between these programs. 
Yet broad public understanding and public 
acceptance of these exchange programs are 
essential if Congress is to support them. It 
is, we believe, imperative that this under- 
standing be achieved and the confusion end- 
ed in order that these important activities 
can achieve the most useful results. 


No concerted or continuing review of these 
programs and their relationships to each 
other has ever been undertaken oy the Con- 
gress. Such a review is of the utmost im- 
portance and would be of inestimable bene- 
fit to the Congress and to the public. It 
would help all of us to make a more realistic 
appraisal of these programs. 

The Joint Committee on United States 
International Exchange of Persons Programs 
which our joint resolution would establish 
will provide the necessary review to insure 
the most effective planning, operation, and 
administration of these important facets of 
our international relations. 

Discussing the perennial crisis of exchange 
appropriations in Congress, Senator H. ALEx- 
ANDER SMITH, writing in the October 1955 
issue of the news bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education, points out that 
although private exchange programs long 
antedate Government activity in this field, 
the role of the Federal Government is most 
significant and in recent years has become 
nearly indispensable. 

Over the past few years, as he makes clear, 
a definite pattern has emerged in the process 
of getting appropriations for the Govern- 
ment’s participation in international educa- 
tional exchange programs, for instance: The 
President requests funds for an adequate 
program; the House of Representatives 
slashes this figure nearly in half. The Sen- 
ate restores the full amount; and the final 
figure is a compromise between the two. 
The result, the Senator observes, is clearly 
insufficient appropriations, and he calls for 
grassroots understanding. 

May I hear from you as to your interest 
in this legislation at your earliest conven- 
lence? 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


February 16 


[From the New York Times of February 15 
1956] 


EXCERPTS FROM STEVENSON’S SPEECH ar 
SEATTLE DEMOCRATIC DINNER 


SEATTLE, WASH., February 14.—Following 
are excerpts from the text of a speech by 
Adlai E. Stevenson at a Democratic fund. 
raising dinner here tonight: 

“This is one of our great doors to the 
Pacific and beyond lies Asia—our customer 
and competitor, our friend and enemy. Ang 
Asia, I daresay, may well be the area of 
decision in the great conflict of our times 
between development by consent and de. 
velopment by coercion, between communism 
and freedom. 

“Just as growth and development are the 
most significant facts about this new west- 
ern area of the United States, so it is about 
Asia. There the political revolution has been 
delayed a century or more and with it has 
come the technological revolution that, thus 
redoubling the sudden violence of the 
transition from the past to the future, Asia 
means to develop and quickly, for they have 
discovered from us of the West that misery, 
oppression, hunger, and disease are not the 
immutable destiny of man. 

“So they mean to improve living standards 
quickly. Can they do it the western way, 
our way, with democracy and the voluntary 
cooperation of the people or must they do it 
by dictatorship and forced cooperation—the 
Communist way? 

“Well, these are great questions that are 
going to be answered on your doorstep and 
sooner, I fear, than many of us think or 
hope.” 

DIFFERENCE ON METHODS 

“There is no division among Americans on 
party grounds with respect to our desire for 
peace or our foreign policy objectives, but 
there are crucial differences among us as to 
methods, and the vigor with which we shall 
pursue them. 

“I am not, the newspapers and writers to 
the contrary notwithstanding, one of those 
who feels, or says for partisan advantages, 
that all the Administration, the President 
and the Secretary of State, have done in this 
field, is wrong or have wholly failed. 

“But, likewise, I am shocked when I read 
every day that allis well. That any criticism 
of this administration and its frequent and 
foolish failures is just campaign oratory, and 
that whatever a Democrat says about the 
conduct of our foreign affairs must be taken 
with a grain of salt. 

“If debate and discussion of our most im- 
portant problem by partisans is to be dis- 
credited and ignored, then how, when, and 
by whom are the people to be informed 
about their most important concern? 

“Because these are our most important 
concern, because they are the issues of sur- 
vival and, in need of life and death, I am 
persuaded that no greater misfortunate could 
befall us than an electorate asleep or com- 
placent or indifferent about the world and 
our central position in it. * * * 

“The fact of the matter is that as we 
enter the second debate since the last war, 
devastated, bleeding Russia is more powerful 
than ever before and enfeebled, war-torn 
China is a prevading influence through Asia. 

“We have been spending $40 billion a year 
for peace and security—-and there is none. 
There isn’t even preponderant power in the 
new weapons any longer, as we are now learn- 
ing from escaping facts. Yes, and resigning 
figures. 

“Instead of resting complacently on last 
summer’s rosy summit, the spirit of Geneva 
(which was promptly stamped ‘made in 
Washington’) has suddenly given way to the 
realization that our situation is more perilous 
than ever. 

“France is paralyzed and sorely pressed; 
Germany dismembered and resiless; the guns 
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are rumbling again in the Formosa Straits; 
nationalism is ready through awakening 
Islam; Soviet arms and influence are creep- 
ing into the Middle East (and we welcome 
anxiously these days assurances that security 
of Israel, which we helped create, is a genuine 
concern of our Government). 

“BRINK OF WAR 


“And, meanwhile, the uncommitted third 
of mankind is listening to what we say and 
watching what we do unhappily. Too often 
what they hear and see leaves the emphasis 
on Goa and colonialism, on ‘the brink of 
war.’ And atomic devastation of Asians, on 
more military pacts. And less economic as- 
sistance, and finally on confusion and con- 
tradictions that reveal all too clearly an ad- 
ministration which tries to sell foreign policy 
instead of explain it; which tries to conduct 
one foreign policy for the Nation and another 
for the Republican Party, at the same time— 
to the dismay of our friends, the delight of 
our enemies, and the confusion of the 
neutrals. 

“Meanwhile, the cold war has entered a 
new phase. The Communists are on the 
move again, with aid, trade, arms, goodwill 
missions, technical missions, student ex- 
changes, athletes, and neutrality propa- 
ganda—while people in high places in our 
Government shout ‘No help to neutrals— 
you got to be for us or against us.’ 

“Our Government is unprepared for this 
new Communist offensive, which has been in 
the making since Korea and the death of 
Statin. * > * 

“On the basis of the record of the past 3 
years, and in view of the decline of our pres- 
tige and influence, it is small wonder that 
the administration talks about keeping for- 
eign policy out of the campaign, and its press 
agents assure us that all criticism is just 
‘campaign oratory.’ 

“* * * Too often, of late, we have been 
urged to forget that the essential quality of 
democracy—distinguishing it from those 
societies where citizens are not masters but 
slaves—is that we trust and rely not on catch 
words and phrases, like ‘peace and prosperity,’ 
but upon a whole people’s judgment, because 
it is a wisdom superior to that of the wisest 
man or small group of men. 

“And I want to affirm, as we start out new 
on this campaign, the conviction that it’s 
our primary obligation to make the election 
next fall an expression of a whole people’s 
informed judgment about our problems. 

“* * * There are those who say that there is 
no longer any real difference between the 
Republicans and Democrats—and I must 
concede that this is an illusion the Repub- 
licans do their best to foster in election 
years.” 

THE FARM PROGRAM 

“Secondly, a hasty reading of the pro- 
posals that are being fed into the congres- 
sional hopper these days wouid lead one to 
believe that a Republican President is re- 
Vising recent Democrat platforms. 

“But when we look beneath the surface, 
we see little more than a grudging con- 
cession to the minimum demands of po- 
litical expediency, in a campaign year. 

“We see a farm program patched together 
from old Democratic proposals by a political 
party in hasty retreat from its own program, 
which set out to get rid of the farm sur- 
Plus and a substantial number of small farm- 
ers in the process. 

“We see an education program advanced 
only when public demand could no longer 
be deferred—a program still too small to 
meet our national shortages. 

“We see a highway program offered as a 
replacement for last year’s proposal, which 
turned out to be a bonanza for the bankers 
and a device to keep the cost out of the Fede 
eral budget. 

“* * * But an even more significant index 
to the present approach is to be found be- 
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hind the scenes, in the administration of 
the program the erstwhile ‘great crusaders’ 
inherited from the Democrats, and to which 
they still pay lip service, at least in election 
years. 

“Here we see a steady cutting back and 
emasculation that affects vital segments of 
our economy, like soil conservation, flood 
controls, resource development, food and 
drug administration, rural electrification, aid 
to small farmers, and so forth. 

“Here we find the Secretary of Interior 
proposing to put a man’ in charge of our 
public grazing lands who has long defend- 
ed the right of private owners to a feudal 
interest in the public domain. 

“Here we find a long-time critic of public 
housing in charge of public housing, which 
already suffers from financial malnutrition 
that would have been shocking even to the 
later Senator (Robert A.) Taft. 

“Here we find the administration fostering 
small-scale waterpower developments by 
private utilities instead of the full-scale 
multi-purpose projects. Here we find our 
Government obstructing that great regional 
development, the TVA (Tennessee Valley 
Authority)—and winding up in a malodor- 
ous mess when the Democrats finally exposed 
the Dixon-Yates deal. 

“Now all these things are being done by 
a regime in Washington that prides itself 
on its business-like management and effi- 
ciency—that, indeed, is manned by its eche- 
lon by the biggest of American business. So 
it is, I think, pertinent to inquire whether 
this record really can be construed as good 
business, good business for all the American 
people. 

“I say it can not, that no business ever 
prospered which suffered from lack of fore- 
sight, which attempted to take out today’s 
profits without thought of tomorrw. 

“Business in this country is not secure, for 
example, when the income of American, 
farmers has declined by 27 percent in 3 years, 
and when this whole, vital segment of our 
economy is in distress. 

“It is the genius of the Democratic Party 
that we have,been able to bring together all 
the elements in our political economy to 
put the farmer and the workingman and 
the consumer at the council tables of Gov- 
ernment along with the businessman—and 
so bring forth programs in which all Ameri- 
cans move forward together, with no single 
interest gaining ground at the expense of 
another. 

“T submit that this is the way it has to be 
if we are to realize the full promise of the 
future that lies ahead—the future of prom- 
ise and peril in which this Nation is called 
upon to lead the free world and this, finally, 
is why I have undertaken this campaign of 
1956—in the deep belief that my party, and 
cnly my party, can restore to Washington 
the combination of responsibility and hu- 
man concern which this age demands of 
America.” 





The Communists Are on the Move Again 
With Aid, Trade, Arms, Good-Will 
Missions, Student Exchanges, Athletes, 
and Neutrality Propaganda, Adlai 
Stevenson Warns—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 27, 1954, President 
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Eisenhower sent a message to the Con- 
gress requesting the sum of $5 million 
to be expended at his discretion to meet 
extraordinary or unusual circumstances 
arising in the international affairs of the 
Government. The message stressed the 
need to participate in international trade 
fairs, where the Russians had made tre- 
mendous gains in advertising their way 
of life through their products. The 
President went on to say that in the cul- 
tural and artistic fields as well, we need 
greater resources to assist and encourage 
private musical, dramatic, and other 
cultural groups to go forth and demon- 
strate that America too can lay claim to 
high cultural and artistic accomplish- 
ments. 

The funds were appropriated in the 
closing days of the 83d Congress and the 
International Educational Exchange 
Service in the Department of State took 
charge of the cultural programs. The 
Department of Commerce was charged 
with the trade fair program and the 
United States Information Agency gave 
strong informational support to these 
activities overseas. 

The administration and the Congress 
had come to the conclusion that, in the 
words of the President, “nothing is more 
dangerous to our cause than to expect 
America’s message to be heard if we 
don’t bother to tell it.” 

It may be truthfully observed that 
this represented a complete reversal in 
Republican thinking. That this is so is 
shown by the fact that a subcommittee 
of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee under Republican leadership in 
1954 rejected 14 bills calling for a similar 
program saying: 

We cannot endorse any of them. We do 
not believe this is a proper area for the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds. 

The 14 bills were sponsored by Democratic 
Members of the Congress which apparently 
made them unacceptable to the Republican 
leadership, yet the Democratic Members of 
the House voted the funds requested by the 
President without chiding him for the treat- 
ment given the Democratic proposals, or for 
his failure to mention these measures and 
the repeated claims of the present adminis- 
tration that this program was conceived by 
the President in 1954. 


In a recent letter to the Congress 
Theodore C. Streibert, Director of the 
United States Information Agency, said 
this program was undertaken in the face 
of the urgent necessity of combatting 
the growing Communist cultural offen- 
Sive which has posed a great threat to 
our position throughout the world. The 
program, he stressed, has been carried 
out for the past 2 years under the author- 
ity of the President’s emergency fund for 
international affairs—Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Acts, 1955 and 1956—by the 
Departments of State and Commerce and 
the United States Information Agency. 


Mr. Streibert said that— 


The program has facilitated presentations 
throughout the world by outstanding United 
States performing artists and athletes who 
have been enthusiastically received. It also 
has supported United States exhibits at im- 
portant trade fairs and exhibitions in every 
geographic region, which, likewise, have at- 
tracted great interest. Because the program 
has proved successful and because of in- 
creasing Communist activity in similar pro- 
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grams, it has been decided to request the 
Congress to place the program on a perma- 


nent basis. 
The program so authorized will continue to 


be the President’s program, one to which he 
gives his interest and support. All authori- 
ties in the bill run to the President and it 
will be his decision as to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the departments and agen- 
cies which will carry it out. In this way 
continued flexibility will be insured. 

Funds available to this program will con- 
tinue to be used in part to underwrite per- 
forming artists and athletes in their tours 
abroad to the extent that admission receipts 
are insufficient to cover the total costs in- 
volved. Such funds will also support United 

tates participation in international cul- 
tural and sports festivals and competition. 
The funds will also help finance United 
States exhibits of varying types at interna- 
tional trade and industrial fairs abroad. 


On January 30, 1956, I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 8920, “to provide for the pro- 
motion and strengthening of interna- 
tional relations through cultural and 
athletic exchanges and participation in 
international fairs and festivals.” This 
legislation was first introduced by me as 
H. R. 6874 on June 16, 1955, and hearings 
were held on my measure by the House 
Education and Labor Subcommittee on 
Distinguished Civilian Awards and Cul- 
tural Interchange and Development on 
July 5 and 6, 1955. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to say that Senator HusBert H. Hum- 
PHREY, the distinguished Democratic 
Senator from Minnesota, introduced a 
companion measure to my bill as S. 3116, 
on February 2, 1956. 

It is our hope that the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies concerned with this 
program will report on our bills as re- 
quested in the very near future in order 
that the Congress may commence hear- 
ings on them. In this connection it is 
important to bear in mind that the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee said, in 
its report to the Senate on the President's 
emergency fund last year, that this fund 
should be made a part of the regular 
budget. It is with this recommendation 
in mind that I have developed and spon- 
sored this legislation. 

IT include as part of my remarks a letter 
I have received from Theodore C. Strei- 
bert, director of the United States Infor- 

ation Agency, and an excerpt from the 
fourth review of operations of that Fed- 
eral agency; an article from the Wash- 
ington Star by Brian Bell regarding a 
tour abroad by the Air Force Orchestra 
of which my friend and colleague from 
Pennsylvania, CARROLL D. KEARNS, was 
guest conductor; and an article from the 
New York Times on the Seventh Army 
Symphony, which musical organization 
has been highly successful in winning 
the respect of Europe. 

These articles afford striking evidence 
of the impact abroad of American cul- 
tural achievements. 

UNITED StTaTes INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, January 30, 1956. 
The Honorable FRANK THOMPSON, JI., 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. THOMPSON: I have read with in- 
terest the bill H. R. 8497, which you recently 
introduced, placing on a permanent basis 
the program currently being carried out un- 
der the President's Emergency Fund for In- 
ternational Affairs, to demonstrate American 
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cultural and industrial achievements abroad. 

I very much appreciate your long-stand- 
ing interest in this progrom and your vigor- 
ous support of it. As you are aware, the 
program has been exceptionally successful, 
and its impact upon world opinion has been 
gratifying. I am in complete agreement 
with you that permanent statutory author- 
ization is now most desirable. 

Your constructive thinking in this mat- 
ter has been of great value to us, and I want 
to express to you the Agency’s sincere thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE C. STREIBERT, 
Director. 





Un:rrEs STATES INFORMATICN AGENCY, FOURTH 
REVIEW OF OPERATIONS, JANUARY 1-JUNE 
30, 1955 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE HALF-YEAR 


These were foremost among United States 
Information Agency activities during the 
first half of 1955: 

The Agency contributed to world under- 
standing of the ratification of Western Eu- 
ropean Union, admission of Germany into 
NATO, progress toward a workable plan of 
world disarmament, freedom for Austria and 
democratic gains at the Bangkok and Ban- 
dung conferences. 

The Agency energetically carried out its 
responsibility of achieving maximum psy- 
chological benefit from activities supported 
by the President’s Emergency Fund: United 
States participation in international trade 
fairs (administered by the Department of 
Commerce) and presentation of American 
cultural attractions to audiences overseas 
(administered by the Department of State). 
Using press, radio, films, and personal con- 
tacts, USIS! representatives increased the 
size of attending crowds and heightened the 
favorable impression made by these events. 

The Agency stepped up its work of pro- 
moting worldwide understanding of the 
United States’ comprehensive atoms-for- 
peace program. 

In the pages that follow, these activities 
and others are described in greater detail. 

America’s cultural stature 


Through all media the Agency acquainted 
the public in many foreign cities with the 
appearances of United States artists and 
musicians. 

One of these events—concerts in the Far 
East by the Symphony of the Air (formerly 
the NBC Symphony)—was so popular that 
2,000 Tokyo students stood in line for 27 
hours for tickets, and a Nippon Times head- 
line proclaimed: “A Nation Falls for 94 Men.” 

The program to demonstrate United States 
cultural achievements also included: 

USIA’s Music in America exhibit, which 
drew large crowds in India, England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Sweden. 

A display of American watercolors in the 
Philippines, which earned highly favorable 
comment from the Manila Chronicle, tireless 
critic of the United States. 

Highlights of American Painting, which 
went to 22 cities and towns in Turkey, Nor- 
way, Ethiopia, and Spain, where Spanish 
Minister Robert Alcover declared that Amer- 
ica exports “more than cannons, arms, and 
dollars.” 

Handcrafts of the United States, which 
brought South Americans evidence that, as 
Rio de Janeiro’s Diario Carioca said, “even 
in the country of mass production, the tra- 
ditional handcrafts peculiar to European 
civilization are maintained.” 

Among other cultural events publicized 
abroad were: 

Salute to France, Paris performances by 
top American musical and stage personalities, 





1The Agency’s overseas personnel and ac- 
tivities are known as USIS (U. S. Informa- 
tion Service). 
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and subsequent appearances in other cities 
by many of these artists. Salute attrac. 
tions included the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the New York City Ballet, and performances 
of Medea, Oxlahoma, and the Skin of Our 
Teeth. 

Concerts by the noted American violinist, 
Isaac Stern, in Iceland and Yugoslavia. 

Near and far-eastern concerts of Negro 
spirituals by the Jubilee Singers. 

Spectacularly successful performances of 
the opera Porgy and Bess in Europe and the 
Near East. 

Of this cultural program, U. S. News & 
World Report said: “American performers 
are making a good impression and causing 
many foreigners to revise their idea of Amer- 
ica as backward in the arts.” 


United States at overseas trade fairs 


The agency gave strong informational sup- 
port to official United States exhibits at 14 
international trade fairs. For example: 

The United States exhibit at the Verona 
fair demonstrated American farming meth- 
ods to a half million Italians. 

In Frankfurt, thousands saw a typical 
American home. 

In Paris, the United States exhibit caused 
the French Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce to observe: “It brings us a lesson in 
optimism from a people whom we believed a 
short time ago to be threatened by a depres- 
sion—which never occurred.” 





[From the Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star 
magazine of February 12, 1956] 


CONGRESSIONAL CONDUCTOR 
(By Brian Bell) 


A Pennsylvania Representative is equally 
adept at conducting a symphony orchestra 
and the affairs of his congressional district. 

Representative CARROLL D. KzaRNS, once a 
professional opera singer, guest-conducts the 
Air Force Orchestra. Sharing the podium 
with his longtime friend, Col. George S. How- 
ard, regular conductor, Mr. Krarns has led 
the musicians in Europe, Iceland, and this 
country. 

Last year, Mr. Kearns joined the Air Force 
Orchestra in Denmark and conducted the 
Irish Suite by Leroy Anderson at 10 con- 
certs there and in Germany. The sight of 
an American legislator conducting a sym- 
phony orchestra was surprising but appeal- 
ing to the Europeans. 

“It was a thrilling experience,’’ Mr. KEARNS 
said. “One official told us the concerts were 
worth more to the United States toward im- 
proving foreign relations than 500 communi- 
ques or a thousand speeches. 

“The orchestra gave an all-American pro- 
gram. The audiences were familiar with 
Beethoven, Brahms, and the great masters, 
but the idea was to bring our music to 
them—shnow them we had fine composers, 
too. 

“An especially big hit was a solo on the 
harmonica, a German instrument, from 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. The audiences 
also demanded encores from our singer, who 
did some Negro spirituals. 

“When I conducted, I always made a ref- 
erence to the musicians as our 100 musical 
ambassadors—which I think they were. The 
boys said they liked the promotion.” 

Mr. KEARNS again joined Colonel Howard 
on the podium earlier this month, in the 
Representative’s home district. They con- 
ducted the all-State band, composed of the 
best high-school musicians in Pennsylvania, 
at Meadville. 

In Congress since 1947, Mr. Kearns first 
appeared with the Air Force Orchestra as 
a baritone soloist, back in 1948. 

“We gave the performance at the Depart- 
ment of Interior auditorium after only one 
rehearsal,” Mr, KEARNS remembered. “I 
forgot the last eight bars of my number but 
George and the boys played on beautifully.” 
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Mr. Kearns worked his way through col- 
lege as a railroader. He received his doctor's 
degree from the Chicago Musical College. 

While at the latter institution he sang 
in five operas with Irene Dunne, later to 
pecome a famous movie star. Mr. KEARNS 
spent 3 years with the American Opera Co. 
and was a concert baritone. 

He was a teacher and supervisor of public 
schools in Greenville, Pa.; dean of men and 
nead of the music department of Slippery 
Rock State Teachers College and Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Farrell, Pa., before 
being elected to Congress. He knew Colonel 
Howard when the latter was head of a music 
college. 

Mr. Kearns has high praise for the Air 
Force Orchestra and believes it to be the 
third best in the world, rating only the 
New York and Boston symphony orchestras 
ahead of it. He says he considers overseas 
appearances by our military musical groups 
are fine weapons in diplomatic psychological 
warfare. 

The Air Force band and orchestra can re- 
solve itself into a 100-piece marching band, 
a 90-piece symphony orchestra, an 85-piece 
symphonic band, a 25-voice gice club (the 
“Singing Sergeants’) and 5 dance bands in- 
cluding the “Airmen of Note” and the “Crew 
Chiefs.” 

The band has appeared on 4 continents 
and toured 26 countries. It played to 100,- 
000 people nightly for 17 consecutive nights 
at Chicago’s Soldier Field «nd 50,000 people 
daily for 34 days in Toronto, Canada. It 
played before 250,000 people at Soesterburg, 
Holland, and holds attendance records in 21 
foreign cities. 

The orchestra’s weekly recorded broadcast, 
A Serenade to Britain, a half-hour show 
transcribed for the British Broadcasting 
Corp., is heard by an estimated 11 million 
listeners. World-wide USAF Band radio 
programs have 40 million Msteners weekly. 

Mr. Kearns is justifiably proud to conduct 
this fine group of musicians. The orchestra 
plans to practice more or its musical diplo- 
macy abroad and the legislator-conductor 
will be with them in the future when he can 
get off from his full-time job on the Hill 
for his part-time vocation on the podium. 





[From the New York Times of February 5, 
1956] 


MILITARY ORCHESTRA—SEVENTH ARMY SyMe- 
PHONY WINS EUROPE’S RESPECT 


(By Paul Moor) 


StuTrTcart.—Josef Haeusler, music critic 
On the Badisches Tageblatt in Baden-Baden 
and a man whose opinions are respected in 
Germany, recently wrote the following about 
& concert by an American orchestra in the 
studios of the Southwest German Radio: 

“Characteristic of the orchestra is an ex- 
ceedingly responsive, bright, at times sharp 
or even aggressive sonority, which, although 
it suffers from occasional unevenness of in- 
tonation, revels in its brilliance and inten- 
sity. This is transmitted through the strong 
impulses of a deep and vital pleasure in per- 
forming, which makes the playing a living 
expression.” 

He was writing not about any of the major 
American orchestras that have toured Eu- 
rope in the last few years, but about the 
Seventh Army Symphony, an improbable 
Military organization (the only one of its 
kind in the world) that is also quite possibly 
the busiest symphonic group in the world— 
it played 258 concerts all over Europe in 
1954 and 1955—and certainly one of the most 
successful American good-will ambassadors 
On the international scene, 


HIGH STANDARDS 


Providing uncompromisingly high-stand- 
ard programs for GI and civilian audiences, 
the orchestra has won enthusiastic audience 
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reception and respectful critical attention 
wherever it has played during the 4 years 
of its existence. : 

It has maintained its excellence in the face 
of a tremendous problem that no conven- 
tional orchestra has to face: when a man’s 
military service is over, he goes home, no 
matter what time of the year it is. The 
average time a man spends with the orches- 
tra is only about 14 months, and the turn- 
over is literally constant. 

The orchestra was established in the 
spring of 1952, thanks in large measure to 
the sympathetic interest of Lt. Gen. Manton 
Eddy, then commanding officer of the Sev- 
enth Army. One story has it that the twit- 
ting General Eddy got from his German 
friends about the cultural level of ‘Hillbilly 
Gasthaus,” and some other programs on the 
American Forces network, played a certain 
part. 

ARMY MEN 


The orchestra’s schedule would probably 
kill an organization less young and resilient. 
These men are, after all, in the Army, and 
their duties as soldiers, on top of their re- 
hearsal and concert activities, result in what 
would be a punishing routine even if one 
overlooks the tremendous amount of travel- 
ing required of them. 


The educational background of its first 
violinist, 27-year-old Philipp Naegele—he 
studied at Queens College, Yale and Prince- 
ton and has a Ph. D. in music history and 
was a Fullbright scholar—is somewhat 
above the orchestra’s average, but not 
terribly much so. 


Pfc. Ronald Ondrejka, 23, former violist in 
the orchestra and its present conductor, has 
two degrees from the Eastman School of 
Music and formerly played in the Rochester 
Philharmonic. His predecessor was the 
brilliantly gifted Kenneth Schermerhorn. 


Schermerhorn took over the Seventh 
Army Symphony from James Dixon, a Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos protégé now at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. When Ondrejka’s service 
time is completed early this year, his succes- 
sor will be chosen in open auditions by a 
group of German symphonic and operatic 
conductors. 


AUDITION WINNERS 


In the case of the last three conductors, 
each was the orchestra’s assistant conductor 
before winning the auditions for the top job. 
The orchestra’s present assistant conductor 
is Pvt. Henry Lewis, a serious and gifted 
23-year-old Negro who played bass in the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic for 4 years before 
he was drafted. 

Probably the orchestra's greatest advan- 
tage, as far as competing artistically with 
European groups is concerned, is that special 
verve, dash, flair, or whatever you want to 
call it that musicians seem to have from 
being American and being young. They 
really play American—and this is what 
makes their audiences in Europe sit up and 
blink, for it is a quality of zest and alertness 
not identified with European orchestral 
tradition. At its best, the orchestra is 
technically no match for dozens of profes- 
sional orchestras here, but that special qual- 
ity, that flair, makes up for many technical 
shortcomings. 

To the orchestra’s particular credit is the 
fact that the Seventh Army Symphony has 
given many European audiences their first 
chances to hear works by Aaron Copland, 
Walter Piston, Samuel Barber and other 
American composers. But this is only part 


of the orchestra’s accomplishment in the 
field of goodwill; for, by having won many 
a European’s respect for Americans as com- 
posers and performers, it has also won @ 
new general respect for the land whose uni- 
form its members wear. 
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Readiness in the Furtherance of National 


Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. My. Speaker, Adm. 
Arthur Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, delivered the following 
address before the national council 
meeting of the Reserve Officers Associ- 
ation, Sheraton-Park Hotel, February 11, 
1956: 

READINESS IN THE FURTHERANCE OF NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


(Address by Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, before the 
national council meeting of the Reserve 
Officers Association, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1956) 


Joined as we are by the comradeship that 
has linked us in past wars, we can speak 
candidly and honestly to each other with 
the cordial understanding that comes from 
knowing our objectives are the same. 

You need not be reminded that we meet 
in a precarious time. Past wars, together 
with the tensions of these modern times, 
have placed strains upon the seams of our 
world structure. Before the dangers are 
past, there probably will be further and more 
trying complications. 

Jointly, the first desire of our Armed 
Forces, active and reserve, is the security 
and well-being of the American people. 
Having built an American system of life 
based on freedom, moral integrity, and jus- 
tice, we want no alien way of life imposed 
upon us. 

Because we seek the security and well- 
being of the American people, we must work 


for peace and strive to prevent war. Our 
national policies are dedicated to this 
achievement. Our efforts are bent to this 
end. 

But, unfortunately, the postwar years 


have ben overshadowed by a world con- 
spiracy which seeks control over all world 
areas in the name of international commu- 
nism. Too frequently, this is only a ban- 
ner for old-fashioned expansionism. Cer- 
tainly, it is an aggressive conspiracy, as 
elastic and ingenious as it is persistent. 

Today, the Communists are utilizing the 
more flexible tactics of cultural, economic, 
diplomatic and technical assistance. They 
are trying to infiltrate South Korea, south- 
east Asia, Africa, and South America. They 
are penetrating the Middle East with mili- 
tary and economic missions. 

We know the Communist leaders often 
practice the tactics of zig and then zag— 
advance, retreat, and then advance again. 
Accordingly, it is necessary for us to remain 
well prepared to meet current and future 
Communist tactics which pose a less ob- 
vious, though no less dangerous, threat. 


READINESS ROLE 


Because of this, the role of the military in 
national security, in peace as well as in war, 
is a tremendous responsibility. 

Our first requirement is to be strong 
enough, and ready enough, in all depart- 
ments to deter any method of aggression that 
the potential enemy may choose. 

In addition, and in case a deterrent is not 
enough, we must have a sound foundation 
of military power with which to counter an 
enemy’s blows, and upon which to build the 
forces that can win a major war. 
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Of course, these two tasks are interrelated, 
and they overlap. Together they indicate 
clearly our primary role for service to the 
United States. 

Our primary military role in the further- 
ance of national security is a readiness role. 
It is to help prevent war if possible; and 
to be ready to win it is if occurs. 

For this, you and I must have the educa- 
tion, the background of military knowledge, 
and the scope of imagination which will al- 
ways enable us to perform our roles in milli- 
tary areas. 

Readiness is our watchword. It means 
preparedness. It is your response to your 
country’s call; and it is mine too. 

Readiness is fitness and competence. It 
takes years of practice. It requires training. 
Training means skill, and skill produces effi- 
ciency. From efficiency, we achieve economy 
of human life and resources. 


FORCES 


Right now the bill for defense is high. 

Security from military aggression is a rel- 
ative and inconstant condition toward 
which we strive but seldom achieve. There 
is no yardstick that one can apply mathe- 
matically to a nation and say categorically, 
“This is adequate” or “That is sufficient’ for 
our security. 

Twenty-five years ago the strength we have 
under arms today would have been adequate 
for our defense. A force considered adequate 
today might readily be insufficient or ob- 
solescent a few years hence. 

Actually, our security needs change with 
shifts in the world’s distribution of power, 
with developments in science, with changes 
in political governments, and with economic 
fluctuations. For all practical purposes, 
there is a continuous process of evolutionary 
change. 

Hence, the forces we seek to maintain must 
be qualitatively select. And so they are. 
United States Armed Forces today include 
ground, naval, and air forces in size and 
capability comparable to our responsibilities 
and to the threats we face. They are addi- 
tionally designed to help satisfy our secu- 
rity needs over a long period of time. 

All of you here tonight can recall from 
personal experience how costly military un- 
preparedness can be. It probably would be 
safe to say that you can recall personally at 
least two rapid buildups, and some of you 
may remember a third. 

These peaks and valleys of the graphs 
depicting our military strengths over the 
years also depict our alarm in an emergency, 
and our apathy in peacetime. Such is the 
graph charted from Lexington and Concord 
all the,way to Korea. 

3ut no more. Gone are the cycles of feast 
and famine. In their place, we have a de- 
fense program which emphasizes an effective 
flexible type of power which can be main- 
tained for an indefinite future. 

Development of sound, long-term security 
requires stability—stability which is not ma- 
terially disturbed by every psychological ef- 
fort of unfriendly nations, or by wishful 
thinking on our part. 

It also requires that we design our forces 
50 as to assure a steadily increasing efficiency 
in phase with modern scientific advances. 
In no sphere of life is there greater activity 
and progress than in those matters which 
pertain to war. 

In this regard, whenever our research and 
development programs produce improve- 
ments in weapons which indicate changes 
in warfare, the services change the emphasis 
as rapidly as it is safe to do so. 

In fact, an orderly readjustment of our 
military forces has been taking place for 
the past 3 years. This adjustment has es- 
tablished a military strength level just bee 
low 3 million. The composition of air 
forces, fleets and ground forces have been 
affected, both in type and variety. But the 
changes have been made in an evolutionary 
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manner, and as the result of deliberate and 
painstaking planning. 

Sometimes the forces recommended by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are criticized by parti- 
san enthusiasts for one service or another 
as having arisen from a “dividing-up-the- 
pie.” Some critics say: One combat wing 
for the Air Force, two aircraft and a carrier 
for the Navy, and a half a division to the 
Army, plus a small dividend for the Ma- 
rines—as though dividing up the pie would 
make everyone happy. 

But such criticism is as unfounded as it 
is ridiculous. 

If the Joint Chiefs of Staff could guarantee 
that any one of the armed services could 
by itself protect the Nation, we would sub- 
scribe enthusiastically to the proposition of 
putting everything we had behind the one 
service. 

And if we could determine definitely that 
any particular element of one service were 
unnecessary, we would scrap it and put the 
money into something else. 

But we cannot. No one weapon, or one 
service, or one form of military action is 
considered sufficient to meet all our security 
needs. 

Hence, our program is geared to the main- 
tenance of forces which could be used in a 
variety of situations whenever and wher- 
ever required. Our forces must stand ready 
to cope with limited wars waged by Com- 
munist satellites or a world war III, if one 
should be forced upon us. As President 
Eisenhower has said: “We will never com- 
mit aggression, but we must always be ready 
to defeat it.” 

Currently our primary emphasis is on air- 
power. We want the greatest airplanes in 
quality, the best aircraft carriers, the most 
efficient guided missiles, the finest crews, and 
a comprehensive system of bases. We also 
seek increases in the capabilities of other 
selected forces—armored, airborne, antiair- 
craft, antisubmarine, and amphibious forces. 

Conditions, of course, may change for bet- 
ter or for worse. Should there be a funda- 
mental change in the situation, the military 
requirements for security would change too. 


COLLECTIVE FORCES 


As if the determination of United States 
Armed Forces were not difficult enough, the 
United States also must continue its readi- 
ness to help our much needed allies main- 
tain and build up their armed forces. 

Is the money we are putting into our 
military aid programs a necessary invest- 
ment? Or wouid it be better to add this 
money to the buildup of our own defense 
forces here in the United States? 

In my judgment, it is a necessary invest- 
ment. For an indefinite period—and that 
may be a very long time—our job is to stay 
strong and to help our allies stay strong. 

There are many reasons for this. For 
example, should the natural resources, the 
industrial capacity, and the skilled manpower 
of other world areas become lost from the 
allies, and added to the Soviet Union, you 
can see that the strength on the Commu- 
nist side of the ledger soon would be in their 
favor. 

It so happens that the Communists are 
continuing to work for the piecemeal collapse 
of our friends and allies. Since this back- 
door approach does not constitute a direct 
attack on us, they hope we will be tempted 
to sit back and let them undermine Western 
unity and defense. 

Then they could pick off free nations 
one by one. They think if they can spread 
fright and disunity, we will become rattled; 
and some free nations will move in one direc- 
tion while we move in another. 

As it has happened before, so can it happen 
again. It would be folly for free nations 
merely to look on and tolerate all this, 
gazing as if at a hurricane, hoping it will not 
hit us, but making no real attempt to pro- 
tect ourselves against it. 
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No one nation is really in a position to 
execute all its security tasks by itself alone, 
To achieve a lasting security, nations who 
desire to remain free must gear their pro- 
grams to the requirements for security of 
others who cherish freedom. 

Now the composition of collective armed 
forces is not a simple or easy decision for 
free nations to reach. Not all nations see 
things exactly like. Each has to evaluate 
the potential enemy and the courses of 
action he might choose. Each has to con- 
sider localized war-by-satellite moves, and 
the ultimate possibility of total war as well. 

And when we put all our considerations 
together, we all do not necessarily arrive 
at the same conclusions. 

But there are two conclusions which seem 
fundamental. 

First, collective strength is a logical, most 
persuasive argument to materially minded 
Communist leaders. Knowledge that the 
free world can and will retaliate swiftly and 
decisively at places of our own choosing, is 
a powerful deterrent to Communist military 
ventures. 

And second, by pooling our resources— 
material, human, and moral—we can best 
present a united front. While there must 
be, of course, certain enlightened limitations 
on the extent to which any nation con- 
tributes material and human resources, there 
should be no limitations on the extent of 
its moral contribution. 


ROLE OF RESERVES 


These are some of the facts of life. These 
are a few of the concepts which constitute 
the basis for the defense planning of our 
United States Armed Forces and the collec- 
tive armed forces of the free world. 

The keynote is readiness to fight today’s 
war when, where, and if called upon. 

We want peace—a lasting peace—but not 
at the expense of our freedom and the in- 
tegrity of our human liberties. We hope 
fervently to prevent war by assuring the 
world that we are resolved to maintain a 
military and moral strength to meet an 
attack from any quarter at any time. 


To these ends, Ready Reserve forces are 
essential to our defense posture. They area 
realistic component of our current defense 
program, and they help stabilize our military 
programs for the long pull. 

Gentlemen, this is an important area of 
military programing in which I hope we 
never become self-satisfied. Building and 
maintaining Ready Reserve forces will re- 
quire constant vigilance, direction, planning, 
and programing. The heart of your pro- 
gram must be readiness. 

Ve in the Department of Defense know 
your contribution to the total military 

Your country needs 
you. You have tremendous responsibilities. 
I hope you will always do everything possible 
to help increase your readiness, and the 
readiness of our Active Forces, in the fur- 
therance of our national security. 


H. R. 1823 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, road- 
blocks are troublesome things. They de- 
lay you in getting wherever it is you are 
going. Sometimes they force you to 
change your plans because of the delay. 
Often, of course. they are necessary for 
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the public welfare or safety, and the in- 
convenience can be overlooked for a short 
time. : 

But a permanent roadblock standing 
in the path of more than 40 million 
Americans year after year is another 
thing. It forces those millions of Ameri- 
cans to seek some detour, some means of 
reaching a destination they fear can 
never be reached via the blocked main 
highway. 

It is a roadblock like this that has 
resulted in attempts for the past several 
years to build a detour such as H. R. 
1823. ; 

The roadblock, so old and solid that 
it appears incapable of removal even 
with the concerted effort of these mil- 
lions of Americans, is the inadequate 
appropriations granted each year for 
recreation facilities in the national for- 
ests of our country. At first glance this 
roadblock might appear to be penny- 
wise and pound foolish. But even that 
old phrase does not fit the situation— 
this roadblock is penny foolishness. 

The detour has been under construc- 
tion during four Congresses. It is still 
not open to traffic, but with one more 
push during this construction season it 
can reach its goal. 

What is this detour? In the main it is 
the same route as was proposed in the 
Tackett bills of the 81st and 82d Con- 
eresses and the Baker bill of the 83d 
Congress. 

It establishes public recreation use of 
the national forests as a congressional 
policy; there is no such policy now. 

It sets aside 10 percent, but not more 
than $5,500,000 yearly, of the revenues 
of national forests for development, 
maintenance, and operation of national 
forest recreation facilities, safety, and 
sanitation; for more than 40 years there 
has been a similar setting aside of forest 
revenues for roads, schools, and trails, 
but there has been none for recreation. 

It provides that in those few forest 
areas where fees are charged for use of 
recreation facilities—and it should be 
noted such charges already are being 
made—all of the money received must be 
spent on recreation facilities. And it 
limits the recreation fee-charging au- 
thority of the Forest Service in two ways. 
The Service would be permitted to make 
charges only for use of those recreation 
areas which are especially equipped 
and substantially improved. And the 
Service would be permitted to make 
charges only for those areas in which 
the amounts estimated to be so collected 
Would justify the expenditures necessary 
to make the collections. The Forest 
Service estimates that only for 200 of the 
4,700 improved picnic and campground 
areas could fees be charged under the 
Standards established by this legislation. 
At present, the Forest Service’s fee- 
charge authority is not limited by law. 
Also, it should be pointed out that re- 
ceipts from such charges as would be 
made under this bill would be deducted 
from the amount of funds made avail- 
able under the other section of the bill 
which calls for setting aside of 10 percent 
of all national forest revenues for rec- 
Teation facilities. 
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May I point out that the House Appro- 
priations Committee of the 81st Congress, 
in its report on the Department of Ag- 
riculture appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1950, declared: 

One of the activities of the Forest Service 
requiring considerable amounts of money 
is that of the construction and maintenance 
of facilities in recreational areas on the na- 
tional forests. The committee believes it is 
entirely possible as weil as right and proper 
that the Forest Service should impose a 
schedule of charges upon those using the 
national forest recreational facilities suffi- 
cient to offset the expenditures required for 
the construction and maintenance of the 
facilities. The principle of requiring the 
recreationist to pay the cost of services in- 
cident to his use of the facilities is recog- 
nized and such requiremenis are imposed and 
enforced in many places in the Forest Service. 


I have been pleased to learn of the 
widespread support which is being given 
this bill, H. R. 1823. Many sportsmen’s 
and conservation organizations have 
been joined by other groups in backing 
the measure. 

Among the national and international 
organizations which are supporting this 
bill are: National Wildlife Federation, 
Izaak Walton League, Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, International Association 
of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners, Outdoor Writers Association 
of America, National Parks Association, 
American Nature Association and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Grassroots support is evident in abun- 
dance also. Among the many State and 
lecal groups which have affirmed their 
backing of the bill are the Conservation 
Federation of Missouri, League of Ohio 
Sportsmen, Vancouver Chapter of the 
Washington Wildlife League, Montana 
District Council of Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers, and many more. 

The national forests, comprising 181 
million acres in 38 States, Alaska and 
Puerto Rico, provide the last great pub- 
lic-access area for millions of sports- 
men. The Nation’s farmlands and pri- 
vate forests can no longer accommo- 
date the growing army of Americans 
seeking recreation in the out-of-doors. 

More leisure time, the ever-shortening 
workweek, longer vacations, better high- 
ways, more automobiles, improved liv- 
ing standards—and perhaps above all a 
deeply felt desire of mankind to get back 
to nature—explain this movement. 
Barbecue grates in the backyards, pic- 
nics in the city parks, camping trips in 
the solitude of the forests—all are a part 
of this trend. It is becoming vital for 
the health of America that we citizens 
have opportunity to get away from it all 
and enjoy our natural surroundings. 
Many of our social and health prob- 
lems would be reduced if we could get 
more people into the open more often. 
Particularly in this regard, I think of 
the juvenile delinquency which is a na- 
tional problem. 

The importance of our national for- 
ests in this connection cannot be de- 
nied. 

A major part of our big game herds, 
as well as large supplies of game birds 
and small game, are found in the na- 
tional forests. Within these forests are 
some 81,000 miles of streams and more 
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than 2 million acres of lakes, open to 
public fishing. 

Over and beyond the millions of hun- 
ters and fishermen, many millions of cit- 
izens turn to the national forests each 
year for other forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion: for picnicking and camping, for 
nature. study, for winter sports, or for 
plain, unscientific enjoyment of fresh 
air and the out-of-doors. 

Because of their wide distribution, 
the forests are the most generally ac- 
cessible large public areas adapted to 
outdoor recreation in the country. Na- 
tional forests are only a few minutes 
driving time from urban areas; for ex- 
ample, Denver, Duluth, Sacramento, 
San Diego, Tallahassee, Spokane, Albu- 
querque, Butte, Phoenix, Portland—both 
Portland, Oreg., and Portland, Maine— 
St. Louis, Asheville, Erie, Houston, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle. The Angeles Na- 
tional Forest adjoins the great metro- 
politan area of Los Angeles. 

The Forest Service does not encourage 
urban types of recreation because of a 
belief these should be enjoyed in city 
and county areas. The Service tries to 
keep the facilities simple and appropri- 
ate to the environment. The Service 
does not conduct tours, give lectures, or 
sponsor organized sports. National for- 
est recreation supplements the recrea- 
tional facilities of States, cities, and the 
national parks, and does not compete 
with or duplicate them. 

No one form of outdoor recreation can 
satisfy all people. The national forest 
recreation development has been that 
for which the particular area is best 
suited and for which the need is evident. 

Consider the variety of features and 
recreation resources of the various for- 
ests. Gorges, waterfalls, natural 
bridges, wildlife refuges, ponds, scenic 
drives, glaciers, totems, observatories 
where bear can be watched fishing for 
salmon, 120,000 miles of riding and hik- 
ing trails, cliff -dwellings, wilderness 
areas, buffalo herds, ice caves, medicinal 
springs, prehistoric ruins, volcanic lava 
flows, old immigrant trails, Indian picto- 
graphs, the last home of the giant Cali- 
fornia condor, virgin timber, flows of 
mineral water, giant redwoods, deep 
canyons, Pikes Peak, cypress swamps, 
palm forests, scenes of Indian massa- 
cres, fantastic wind-and-water-worn 
rocks, bayous screened with Spanish 
moss, caves, beaches, fossil beds, ghost 
towns, ancient pueblo ruins, scenic 
lockout points, beaver colonies and their 
many dams, flower-filled Alpine mead- 
ows, tropical trees, orchids and tree 
ferns, huckleberries and mushrooms in 
profusion, and beautiful stands of all 
kinds of trees. 

Just standing and looking at all those 
features would take several lifetimes. 
But the list of what people do in the na- 
tional forests includes much more than 
mere looking. Hiking, camping, fishing, 
hunting, picnicking—all come to mind 
easily. Add to those such activities as 
swimming, boating, mountain climbing, 
horseback riding, pack trips, photogra- 
phy of wildlife and scenery, dude-ranch 
vacationing, canoeing, skiing, toboggan- 
ing, snowshoeing, bow and arrow hunte- 
ing, wildflower viewing, rock collecting, 
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trailer camping, “John-boat” float trips, 
ice fishing, bird-dog field trials. Surely 
there is something here for everyone— 
just like a political platform. 

People of all walks of life enjoy and 
use the national forests. For many of 
the poor people of this Nation they are 
by far the finest outdoor recreation facil- 
ities available. The man who is a low- 
wage earner is able to go into the nearby 
forest, camp out inexpensively, and en- 
joy the great out-of-doors fully as much 
as any of his more fortunate neighbors. 
Here he finds the greatest public hunting 
and fishing areas in the Nation—millions 
of acres without a “No trespassing” sign. 
The States manage the fish and game, 
and State licenses are required for hunt- 
ing and fishing. The Forest Service and 
the State cooperate closely on manage- 
ment of the habitat. 

The forests are open to all who come 
to enjoy them. In 1924 there were 4 mil- 
lion recreational visits to the national 
forests. In 1946, 18 million visits were 
reported. Last year there were 45 mil- 
lion recreational visits to the national 
forests. If the present rate of increase 
merely continues and gets no larger, the 
recreational use of the forests will be 80 
million visits annually by 1963. 

Of the past year’s 45 millions who used 
the forests, nearly one-half are credited 
with having gone to picnic grounds, 
camping areas, and similarly improved 
locations. About one-third went into 
unimproved areas and wilderness areas 
as campers, hikers, hunters, fishermen, 
and trail riders. Most of the remainder 
were cared for at organized camps on 
land leased from the Forest Service; 
these people represented the least cost 
to the Federal Government inasmuch 
as full responsibility for the care and 
maintenance of the areas and buildings 
was assumed by the sponsoring organi- 
zations; in such cases the Forest Service 
usually needs only to follow regular in- 
spections with suggestions for improve- 
ment. On the other hand, littie is }ro- 
vided for the sanitation and care of 
camp grounds in the so-called wilderness 
areas, with the result that too often they 
are neglected. The heaviest cost to the 
Forest Service is in connection with the 
more than 20 million people who use 
the picnic and camping grounds. Yet 
the Forest Service in the latter instance 
is able to spend only some 8 cents per 
visit. 

The importance of the national forests 
for the many forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion is a fact created and recognized by 
the American public. 

In my State of Montana, the Forest 
Service is able to spend only about $60,- 
000 annually on recreation facilities. 
Only $60,000 for facilities that attracted 
1,311,000 persons during 1954. 

Tourism is a great industry in Mon- 
tana. It is estimated that tourists spend 
$80 million a year in the State, making 
vacations the State’s third largest indus- 
try. 

National forest recreation is impor- 
tant from the standpoint of the economic 
well-being of many communities—not 
only in Montana, but across the Nation. 

Because of the importance of the 
forests for recreation, in some areas the 
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States, counties, and cities have at- 
tempted to fill the gap. These gov- 
ernmental units have contributed gen- 
erously toward the operation and main- 
tenance of national forest recreation 
areas which are greatly used by local 
people. In 1954, contributions in money, 
time and materials which were reported 
by the Forest Service from these sources 
totaled $1,250,000. California, Utah, 
Colorado, the cities of Tucson, Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, Denver, Los Angeles, and 
others are helping to keep conditions 
passable on some heavily used areas. 
Some 10 percent of this $1,250,000 was 
turned over to the Forest Service, and the 
Service performed the .work; the re- 
mainder was done by the cooperating 
local governmental bodies and organiza- 
tions themselves. 

These local governmental units have 
been doing as much for recreation in our 
national forests as has the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Our national forest recreation 
appropriations for the past 5 years have 
been as follows: 


Year: Appropriation 
BGS teeee es ec Cec cce $611, 900 
Rees gente ak ae 646, 000 
Oo ee Oe ee ne eC nee 940, 000 
[PSD ccccbnctoenansnaca eee 970, 000 
RR ee ee ee ieee 1, 670, 000 


Richard E. McArdle, Chief of the 
Forest Service, has declared: 

Our most urgent and immediately press- 
ing problem is to get on top of the job of 
adequate cleanup and maintenance of exist~ 
ing recreational improvements. Although we 
have had some recent increases in appropria- 
tions, although we have shifted part of the 
load to concessioners, and although we have 
been getting more cooperation from local 
agencies, we are losing ground. 


Chief Forester McArdle mentioned 
another way in which the forests have 
been kept open for public use despite the 
lack of adequate appropriations. That 
is the shifting of responsibility onto the 
shoulders of concessioners. Conces- 
sioners have been allowed to operate 
most of the larger and_ especially 
equipped campgrounds and _ picnic 
areas—the few locations in which a spe- 
cial charge is made to users. Areas op- 
erated by concessioners help by relieving 
the Forest Service of the cost of clean- 
up and maintenance at these areas, but 
it is only a partial solution. As I noted 
earlier, the Service estimates that at 
most there are only 200 of the 4,700 im- 
proved campground and picnic areas 
that are large enough and improved to 
sufficient degree to be profitably operated 
as Charge areas. The public fees at these 
charge areas now average 15 cents per 
person per day. In addition, of course, 
there are concessions for resorts, organ- 
izations camps, summer homes and win- 
ter sports areas, all authorized by per- 
mit. The total annual revenue from 
these limited charges is some $500,000. 
It is not being reinvested in forest recre- 
ation facilities, but is going directly into 
the Federal Treasury. 

Because the money available from all 
sources simply hasn't been enough to 
meet present needs, much less keep up 
with the growing demand for more fa- 
cilities, the Forest Service has found it 
necessary to close a number of recreation 
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areas. At least, we in Montana have 
been fortunate. Thus far no nationg| 
forest recreation facilities in Montana, 
have been among those closed because of 
deterioration and lack of sanitation. 

These recreation facilities, built in 
large part by the CCC and other 
emergency agencies 20 years ago, are 
simply worn out. And seemingly no 
amount of persuasion can wrest the 
money needed for these facilities from 
our traditional appropriations process, 

Testifying before a Senate Subcom. 
mit on Appropriations in 1952, the For- 
est Service administrators estimated 
that an immediate capital investment 
of $7,169,000 was needed to provide sat- 
isfactory facilities for sanitation and 
public safety and to rehabilitate all es- 
sential public-use areas. They esti- 
mated at that time that $17,135,000 was 
needed to expand the capacity of exist- 
ing recreation areas and to construct 
new areas to take care of the public over- 
load. The total capital investment 
needed in 1952 was more than $24 mil- 
lion. They did not get the funds. 

Now, 4 years and some 150 million 
visitors later, the Forest Service still be- 
lieves that approximately $24 million 
would fill the capital investment bill, and 
that $3,300,000 yearly would take care 
of current cleanup and maintenance. 

I believe that over the course of sev- 
eral years these needs could be met by 
reinvesting a portion of the forest re- 
ceipts in these recreation facilities. For- 
est receipts in fiscal 1955 exceeded ex- 
penditures by some $18 million. The 
profits went into the Treasury. 

It is because of the failure after failure 
which has been the lot of all attempts 
to increase the flow of appropriations 
for forest recreation purposes that I in- 
troduced H. R. 1823. The purposes of 
this bill should be familiar; hearings 
were held on similar bills during both 
the 81st and 82d Congresses, the Tackett 
bills, and during the 83d Congress, the 
Baker bill. This is not a new proposal. 

In the 81st Congress the bill was ob- 
jected to on the Consent Calendar. In 
the 82d Congress it was tied up in the 
Rules Committee. In the 83d Congress 
it failed to receive consideration in the 
Agriculture Committee because of the 
press of other legislation. 

In business a continual reinvestment 
of a portion of the profits is just plain 
good business. In government, however, 
it brings forth objections from purists 
who held that such detouring of the ap- 
propriation process is not provided on 
the map of government. I appreciate 
their concern for the purity of this 
theory. But I also know of the crying 
need for increased funds for recreation 
facilities in the forests. And I know of 
the continual failure to win necessary 
appropriations. Detours are not shown 
on the road maps, but they exist and 
they serve a worthwhile purpose. 

I believe that if the detour permits the 
reinvestment of funds only in those cases 
where the revenue is plowed back into 
the operation itself, there is a sound basis 
for distinguishing that practice from 
that of setting aside funds out of general 
revenue, 
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We have several precedents for this 
reinvestment of revenues. 

The Migratory Bird Stamp Act of 1934 
aliocates funds in this fashion. 

The Pittman-Robertson Act of 1937 
and the Dingell-Johnson Act of 1950 pro- 
vide for excise tax on sport, hunting and 
fishing equipment, and the funds so col- 
jected are administered by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service under a Federal wildlife 
restoration program. 

Above all, for more than 40 years there 
have been two such precedents right in 
the national forests themselves. 

Ever since 1908, 25 percent of all 
money received from the forests has 
been reinvested in public roads and 

chools in counties in which there are 
national forests. 

And since 1913, 10 percent of all na- 
tional forest receipts have been rein- 
vested by the Forest Service for con- 
struction and maintenance of roads and 

rails within the forests. 

Imight note that the reinvestment for 
recreation of another 10 percent of the 
receipts or not more than $5,500,000 an- 
nually, as proposed in H. R. 1823, will 
not reduce the funds set aside in the 
above two acts. 

Also it should be pointed out that in 
hose two acts there is no limit on the 
amount that can be expended yearly. 
The proposed $5,500,000 limit on recrea- 
tion facility expenditures in my bill is 
one the Forest Service believes will be 
adequate for current work and a reason- 
able amount of progress on the backlog 
of needed capital investments—and so 
that limit on spending is provided in the 
bill. This is no blank check. 

Recently two special governmental 
commissions—the Commission on In- 

ergovernmental Relations, known as the 
Kestnbaum Commission, and the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, known 
as the Second Hoover Commission— 
made comments of interest. 

The Kestnbaum report recommended 
hat the allocation of revenues for par- 
ticular purposes as done under the Pitt- 
man-Robertson- and Dingell-Johnson 
Acts be discontinued, but the Report 
made no criticism of the allocation of 
revenues which have been made in the 
case of the national forests for more 
than 40 years. Further, in listing argu- 
ments against its recommendations, the 
committee reported: 

The Pittman-Robertson and _  Dingell- 
Johnson Acts have been supported strongly 
by State and Federal wildlife and conserva- 
ton organizations. * * * State fish and 
game officials, almost without exception, 
favor the present pattern of operation under 
these acts. * * * The State conservation offi- 
cials do not believe that earmarking in itself 
Is undesirable. Many cases of earmarking 
commonly accepted, such as the apportion- 
ment of tax to schools, roads, township, 
county governments, have been in effect for 
many years. * * * Earmarking becomes un- 
desirable only when so large a portion of the 
available total funds are earmarked that 
legislation looses its flexibility and ability 
to adjust for changing needs. 


The Kestnbaum report also recom- 
mended “that recreational programs be 
formulated and carried out with full rec- 
ognition of the fact that all levels of 
Government have a responsibility for 
developing and maintaining adequate 
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facilities for recreational purposes, and 
that these facilities be administered with 
adequate protection against the hazards 
of fire, bad sanitation and undue traffic 
risk. Provision of recreational opportu- 
nities has become increasingly important 
because of changes in conditions and 
ways of life. Our increasing population, 
urbanization, and mobility, and the ad- 
vent of the shorter workweek and paid 
vacations have changed tremendously 
the recreation habits and desires of the 
people. All levels of government have a 
definite responsibility for providing ade- 
quate facilities for outdoor recreation.” 

The Second Hoover Commission’s re- 
port on water resources and power recog- 
nized the need for more funds for forest 
recreation, noting that facilities in na- 
tional parks, monuments and forests are 
overcrowded, that waterfowl numbers 
and fishery resources are on the decline, 
that there is a critical present need for 
great outdoor recreational facilities for 
both weekenders and vacationers. The 
Hoover Report declared national recrea- 
tion needs will be accelerated in the 
years just uhead because of increasing 
population, shorter work periods and 
greater leisure, and advances in spend- 
able income. 

Fifty years ago when the Forest Serv- 
ice came into keing, it was directed to 
operate the national forests with this 
goal: 

All land is to be devoted to its most pro- 
ductive use for the permanent good of the 
whole people, and not for the temporary 
benefit of individuals or companies. * * * 
and where conflicting interests must be 
reconciled the question will always be de- 
cided from the standpoint of the greatest 
gocd of the greatest number in the long run. 


I believe that in keeping with this 
statement of basic policy, our national 
forests must be enabled to meet the re- 
creational needs of millions of Ameri- 
cans. I believe that, in view of past ex- 
periences, the only way to adequately 
meet these needs is through passage of 
. BR. Y6Z3. 

Most people do not like detours. Ido 
not like them; they usually are not as 
well designed as the main highways; 
they may not stand up well under long 
usage; they may take longer to arrive 
at the destination. But they do arrive 
there. And that has not been the case 
on the roadblocked main highway for 
forest recreation appropriations. 

H. R. 1823 is a detour. But it is not 
the first detour that has been built. 
Other such detours in connection with 
the national forests are still standing up 
well after more than 40 years of use. 
The choice is clear. It is time to open 
this detour for the American public. 





Golden Opportunity for the Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, Pre- 
mier Bulganin of Soviet Russia has twice 
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proposed a treaty of friendship with our 
Government in recent weeks. President 
Eisenhower wisely rejected the offers, 
pointing out that it is deeds and not 
words, which create international con- 
fidence and bespeak the true motives 
underlying national policies—deeds, for 
example, such as assisting to the status 
of nationhood some 600 million people— 
the record to which the West can point, 
since World War II. 

Today, on the 38th anniversary of the 
independence of Lithuania, Premier Bul- 
ganin and his colleagues in the Kremlin 
have a golden opportunity to prove their 
good faith, by a comparable deed which 
could illuminate the pages of history for 
all time to come. All they need do is re- 
store independence to Lithuania, as an 
initial step in a systematic program of 
freeing all of the subjugated peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Such a deed could lift men’s spirits 
throughout the world. It would give 
substance to the Kremlin's protestations: 
of noble motives, and dispel the specter 
of nuclear warfare that now haunts the 
world. 

Will the Kremlin seize this golden op- 
portunity? I am afraid not. And until 
it does, we shall do well to examine care- 
fully any proffers of friendship. 

Meanwhile, let us join in tribute to 
the unconquerable spirit of the peoples 
of Lithuania and their Baltic neighbors, 
whose will-to-resist has never been 
broken. Their courage in the face of 
tyranny, their inflexible determination 
to restore their lands to freedom and 
independence, will unquestionably be 
rewarded, one day, in the reemergence 
of sovereign, independent nations. 





American Legion Auxiliary Observes Lin- 
coln’s Birthday in Springfield, IIl.— 
Address by Mrs. B. D. Ward, National 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting the address of 
Mrs. B. D. Ward, national president of 
the American Legion Auxiliary, at the 
annual Lincoln Day ceremonies on Feb- 
ruary 12 at Springfield, I. Mrs. Ward 
in her address pointed out the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the martyred Presi- 
dent, namely, the gift of understanding. 
Would that the world in this generation 
could have the foresight of Mr. Lincoln. 

LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY MESSAGE 

To Mr. Lincoln’s tomb, I bring the annual 
birthday remembrance of American Legion 
Auxiliary members around the globe. This 
wreath is but a symbol—that his name lives 
on with us, ever green; and that our grati- 
tude for the Nation he preserved us con- 
tinues, unbroken, from generation to gen- 
eration. In every other respect, it is the 
least of the gifts we bring him on this 147th 
anniversary of his birth. 
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Perhaps the greatest of these gifts—and 
the one he would appreciate most—is the 
gift of understanding much about him that 
was obscured by the confusion of events, the 
prejudices, and the conflicts of his own times. 
Today we face many of the same problems 
that he faced in preserving the union, only 
on a larger scale. For these United States 
are now charged with providing leadership 
for liberty-loving nations in a world that is 
half free and half slave. And, as self-govern- 
ing citizens of this Republic, each of us must 
make and support decisions of far-reaching 
consequence. As we fully awaken to the 
heavy responsibilities upon us, we can do 
worse than look back for guidance to the 
examples he made us. 

He met the problems of a nation divided 
against itself with infinite patience and 
capacity for restraint, seeking only to recon- 
cile those differences and make in whole 
again. Today we face a world that is in the 
same deplorable plight. Our problems are 
even heightened by the fact that we are 
without common language, customs, and cul- 
ture to help bridge our differences. We have 
great use for his patient understanding, his 
forbearance, his compassion, his deep respect 
for the rights of others. 

His unshakable faith in liberty as a God- 
given right, and in the power of men to gov- 
ern themselves was not betrayed in his time, 
nor must we let it be in ours. 

He accepted crushing responsibilities and, 
in the face of formidable opposition, stood 
for what he believed—not because it was uni- 
versally popular, but because somebody had 
to do it. The tasks that lie ahead of us call 
for much of the same high dedication and 
stamina on the part of each individual citi- 
zen. We are not finding that lacking. 

And so, if I could speak to Mr. Lincoln 
today, it would be to assure him that now, 
nearly 100 years after his lifetime, mothers in 
increasing numbers are recognizing their re- 
sponsibility to sit down and teach their 
sons and daughters these fundamental truths 
that he somehow found for himself: The fact 
that freedom is not free. That it has to be 
worked for. The fact that right is not always 
the master of might. That each of us holds 
the power for self-determination, and that 
the right way for us can often be a hard path 
to follow. The fact that time is not auto- 
matically on the side of the good and the 
just, but rather, on the side of those who 
utilize it best. And, finally that if our her- 
itage of liberty and idealism has been worth 
fighting for and dying for, it is equally worth 
living for and working for. As these truths 
go marching on, in the hearts and in the 
minds of your countrymen, may they always 
make for a happy birthday, Mr. Lincoln. 





Big-City Congressman Discusses 
Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
November 1955 issue of Capper’s Farmer 
there is published an article which I 
wrote for that well-known farm maga- 
zine, entitled “Why I Voted for High 
Price Supports.” I believe that many of 
my colleagues will be interested in the 
views expressed there. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I wish to insert the article, 
which reads as follows: 
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A Bic-Ciry CoNGESSMAN TELLS “Wuy I VoTED 
For HIGH PRICE SUPPORTS” 


(By Victor L. ANFUSO) 


(Brooklyn’s “Farm” Congressman: Con- 
gressman ANFUuSO, author of the accompany- 
ing article, is an influential member of the 
House Agriculture Committee, not because 
of his knowledge of farming but for what 
he knows about consumers’ food problems. 
Consumers do not resent farm programs, Mr. 
ANFuUsO declares. High supports for farm 
commodities assure them of plentiful food 
supplies at reasonable prices. Food surpluses 
are good, Mr. ANFUSo believes. But they are 
getting too much bad publicity. He thinks 
surpluses could be used to fight commu- 
nism among hungry and discontented peo- 
ple. He is sponsoring legislation that will 
make it easier for foreign countries to buy 
our surpluses. He was in Europe this sum- 
mer looking for possible ways to increase our 
farm exports. Vicror L. ANFUSo came to this 
country in 1914 at the age of 9, son of an im- 
migrant Sicilian shoemaker. He started his 
career as a shoeshine boy in Brooklyn streets. 
A lawyer by profession, he was a colonel in 
the super-secret OSS in World War II, where 
he gained some of his experience with Com- 
munists. He was responsible for a quarter 
million letters from American to Italian citi- 
zens urging them to vote against left-wing 
candidates in postwar elections. He is well 
known also for his fight against juvenile de- 
linquency.) 

I honestly can’t tell a field of soybeans 
from clover, and you can sell me buckwheat 
for cottonseed. But talk about the price of 
a shirt, or loaf of bread, and I’m your man. 

Make no mistake, I’m in Congress to look 
out for the downtown working man and his 
family. Three million of them in Brooklyn 
expect a lot. 

As the first city member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, I’m obligated to 
tell the consumer side of the food story. Our 
big New York metropolitan delegation de- 
manded a spot for consumers on the com- 
mittee, and I gladly accepted. 

Simply, our story is that we need abun- 
dant food supplies—at reasonable prices. 
That’s all. If we have that, we’re not going 
to kick. It seems to me there isn’t as much 
consumer resentment about farm  pro- 
grams—and their cost—as is generally sup- 
posed, 

The attitude of Brooklyn people toward 
you, the farmers, I beileve, is typical. It’s 
this: the working man and his wife don’t 
give much thought to where food comes 
from—unless prices are high. Then, you get 
it in the neck along with the middleman. 
On the other hand, when retail prices are 
down, they don’t give you much credit either. 

When a Brooklyn housewife complains to 
me about the high cost of food, I tell her 
four things: 

Farmers get only a fraction of the total 
food price. She knows a loaf of bread costs 
between 16 and 18 cents. But she’s surprised 
to learn the wheat in that lcaf is worth only 
2 cents to the farmer. Also, if farmers got 
all their feed grains free, it still would make 
only a difference of a penny in the price 
of a quart bottle of milk. The rest goes for 
transportation, processing, wholesaling, re- 
tailing, and to the union truck driver who 
delivers the goods. She can understand this, 
for 9 chances out of 10, her husband is a 
union man. 

Farmer income is not high, relatively, 
She's surprised to learn an average farmer's 
wife must make ends meet on less spendable 
income than she does. Her husband prob- 
ably earns more than $2,800—the average for 
factory workers. 

Grocery and clothing prices would be 
higher if farmers didn’t produce as much 
as they do. Food costs are not out of line 
with other things she buys. 

Farmers don’t have bargaining power to 
maintain income, like union members do. 
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Nor can they shut down production to fit 
demand, like industries do. Price supports 
are the best substitutes for these things 
so far. 3 

For these same four reasons I voteg for 
price supports at 90 percent of parity. fr 
know of several “downtown” Congressmen 
who went along with me after I Pointed 
these things out on the House figor 
Frankly, it was these “city” votes which 
made the difference in the House 206 to 201 
vote this year to restore 90 percent supports, 

I tell my Brooklyn constituents—ang 
Congressmen who expect me to guide them 
on farm legislation—it’s a myth to believe 
reduced supports mean reduced consumer 
prices. High supports assure them of 
abundant supplies at reasonable prices, 
While I’m not wedded to straight-on 90 per- 
cent, I do think the principle is sound, 
Eventually, I’m sure we'll be able to develop 
an even better program. 

But flexibles don’t solve anything—and 
they don’t help consumers either. 

There are other things we can do to lower 
consumer prices—and still provide a fair 
return to farmers. For example, Agriculture 
Committee Chairman CooLey and I have 
introduced the so-called terminal markets 
bill. This calls for modernizing marketing 
facilities for handling perishable commod- 
ities in cities. Building up-to-date markets 
would cut costs—lead to lower prices for 
vegetables, poultry, meats, eggs, and dairy 
products. 

We could also spend more research dol- 
lars on the use of commodities you produce. 
A lot of money each year goes for research- 
ing farm production problems. While that’s 
extremely important, we should put new 
emphasis on developing new and more effi- 
cient uses for farm commodities. We all 
benefit from that—and we all pay for it, 
too, through taxes. 

High supports, to my way of thinking, can 
encourage you to produce needed abundance. 
On the other hand, they also assure you 
a living wage if you are forced to trim back 
production. This, flexibles don’t do. 

As for surpluses, I think they’re a good 
thing—a sort of consumer insurance which 
is better than money in the bank. I sin- 
cerely believe that some of your own lead- 
ers are going overboard in saying surpluses 
are bad. 

We all know how important surpluses are 
in event of drought, crop failure, or war. 
But we don’t have to wait for a bomb to 
drop to make them pay off. I know from 
first-hand experience that lack of food causes 
discontent. Discontent is fertile soil for 
communism, 


A bushel of wheat, a case of dried whole 
milk, or a case of macaroni often will doa 
lot more good in winning support of hungry 
people than a 6-inch shell or a machine gun. 

I suggest two things. First, we should 
make it easier for foreign countries to get 
our surpluses. I am sponsoring a Dill in 
Congress to let them get it on credit. Mil- 
lions of people in countries tottering be- 
tween East and West are hungry. But their 
governments often don’t have the cash with 
which to buy our surpluses. My tour of 
Europe this summer pointed this up sharply. 
We should also pay at least part of the over- 
seas freight cost of surpluses destined for 
welfare purposes abroad. 

Second, I propose we offer free, and in good 
faith, our surpluses to the needy people in 
Iron Curtain countries. This should be done 
on a people-to-people basis—from American 
citizens to, say, Russian citizens. If the 
Soviet government permits it, fine. If they 
spurn the offer, we would reap favorably 
publicity throughout the world. I also think 
time is getting ripe for direct trade with 
Iron Curtain countries. 

Those are some of your farm problems. 
But consumers have their problems, t00. 
We are as anxious for you to know our prob- 
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Jems as you are for consumers to understand 
you. Don’t underestimate that. This is 
py no means @ one-way street. 

One of our biggest worries, and you can 
understand this, is that more farmers and 
farm workers might be forced off the land 
and onto city streets. I believe flexible price 
supports would speed this up to a dangerous 
exodus. This would mean more competition 
for city jobs, increased unemployment. 

It could set up-a chain reaction eventually 
reaching back to the farm—by reducing de- 
mand for farm products. That’s against the 
best interests of those who produce food and 
those who consume it—and that includes all 
of us. 

Those of us from industrial areas want to 
keep our factories humming and our workers 
working. But how can this be done if we 
let farm income decline? Unless Congress 
restores 90 percent supports, you are in for 
more farm income declines this year and in 
1956. 

I am alarmed by one of the biggest ironies 
of our day: Industry is going on to new rec- 
ord-high profits and workers are making 
more money this year than ever. Practi- 
cally everybody is enjoying boom-times. 
Everybody, that is, but the farmer. If this 
isn’t changed soon, agriculture may pul! the 
rest of the economy down into a national de- 
pression. We fear the economic chain reac- 
tion of a farm depression. 

You can see what city folks think of farm 
prosperity when you consider these facts: 

A $1 billion decline in farm income results 
in a drop of $240 million in farm spending 
for machinery and equipment. American 
farmers normally use more steel a year than 
the amount used in production of automo- 
biles. You use more petroleum than any 
other single industry. You use enough rub- 
ber each year to make 24 million tires. You 
use enough electricity to supply the com- 
bined needs of cities like Chicago, Detroit, 
Baltimore, and Houston. 

This means city jobs. 

Farmers also must realize that expenses 
of city families have risen to a record high 
in recent years. And when wages fail to 
keep up with the cost of living citv work- 
ers reduce their purchases of farm products. 

A lot is being made about the fact that 
farmers now are in the minority, in Con- 
gress—and thus may not get a fair break. 
I don't think this is as dangerous as some 
people would have you believe. You are 
engaged in producing food, clothing, and raw 
materials. You comprise the Nation’s No. 
1 industry. As far as I can see, food will 
always come from our farms. We as con- 
sumers need to keep you producing. 

“Old farm hands” on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, like Kansas’ Representative CLIFFORD 
Hore, keep me in close touch with your prob- 
lems. In turn, they expect me to keep them 
abreast of the consumer side of things. This 
exchange of viewpoints is probably my big- 
gest value on the committee—to you as farm- 
ers and to the consumers I represent. This 
balance is working smoothly—even though 
I'm 1 of 34 on the committee. 

In Congyess, I have appealed and will con- 
tinue to appeal to my city colleagues to 
help provide the legislation you need. On 
the other hand, I expect to call upon the 
lawmakers from rural areas for their support 
of legislation needed by city people. This 
means things like increasing the minimum 
Wage and more adequate housing. 

When you talk about farmer-consumer 
relationships, you finally reach the inescap- 
able conclusion that there is a definite in- 
terdependence between us. That’s just as 


true as the fact that farm prosperity is 
€ssential to the prosperity of the Nation. 
We in the cities are hearing a lot about 
& “consumer revolt” that’s supposed to be 
coming along over farm programs. 
I don't see any sign of one. 
posed to rebel? 


Frankly, 
Are we sup- 
If we are, we don’t know it. 
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I do think, however, that consumers don’t 
know your story as well as they should. 
They’re more confused than angry about 
price programs and surpluses. If they had 
access to the facts, I am sure they would 
understand. I am just as sure you would 
understand if you knew all the facts about 
consumer problems. 

The machinery to build better understand- 
ing between farmers and consumers already 
is present. Your great farm organizations— 
whether they recognize the fact or not—have 
the responsibility of keeping you posted on 
consumer problems. By the same token, 
organized consumer groups—such as labor 
unions—must present your problems to their 
members. Business and civil organizations, 
as well as the chamber of commerce, also 
have a duty to perform in this regard. 

Industries, such as agricultural chemi- 
cals and machinery makers, have a big stake 
in a strong agriculture, and should play their 
part. 

When you get right down to it, the Ameri- 
can economy is one great unit and all phases 
of it must be geared to the general welfare 
and prosperity of the Nation as a whole. 
Congress must recognize this and provide for 
it. 

Destroying the farmer is no help to the city 
dweller. The fact is that prosperous farmers 
are essential to the prosperity of the indus- 
trial workers. 

Often I’m asked: “How come you're on the 
Agriculture Committee with that bunch of 
farmers? What do you know about farm- 
ing?” 

My answer, simply, is this: You don’t have 
to know how to milk a cow to recognize dairy 
trouble. Farm business is everybody’s busi- 
ness. If the farmer is in trouble, we, as 
consumers, want to know: about it. We're 
proud enough to think we can help. 





United States Technical Cooperation and 
Assistance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
feel compelled to say something about a 
small bomb that Ezra is about ready to 
set off that will materially affect the 
United States technical cooperation and 
assistance program abroad. It is noth- 
ing new or surprising to us for Mr. Ben- 
son has just about “‘slid’’ the dirt farm- 
ers of this country out of business and 
into bankruptcy by his agricultural 
policy so aptly described in the editorial 
in the December issue of Harper’s, which 
called the American farmer a pampered 
tyrant and indicated that the farmer is a 
burden to the taxpayers, and that their 
dole is a permanent right. 

At first I was surprised when I heard 
that Mr. Benson is carrying out a specific 
act which will pull the rug out from 
under our agricultural and technical-as- 
sistance program abroad. 

Right now Mr. Benson has his movers 
actively engaged in moving the Foreign 
Training Division of USDA’s Foreign 
Agriculture Service out of the South 
Agricultural Building into isolated, 
shabby, and unsuitable offices in a tem- 
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porary building located at 900 Independ- 
ence Avenue. What a shame. 

It is this foreign training staff of about 
40 trained men and women who serve 
as receptionists, liaisons, training spe- 
cialists who plan training programs for 
agricultural diplomats, administrators, 
and agricultural technicians who come 
to the United States to find out what has 
made the farmers and agriculturists of 
the United States of America the greatest 
and most successful in the world. These 
people spearhead the agricultural train- 
ing programs connected with the inter- 
nationally-known program for which our 
great Oklahoman, Dr. Henry G. Bennett, 
gave his life in Iran while on duty super- 
vising point 4 program activities. 

This week, February 13-17, this all- 
important staff will set up headquarters 
in this temporary building known as the 
Escanaba Building, where unemployed 
people gather to seek work through the 
United States employment agency lo- 
cated there. A unit of CIA, formerly 
located in that shack, moved out to other 
quarters. Remember, this is the place 
foreign diplomats will gather when they 
come to this country to get information 
regarding agricultural training and in- 
formation. It is also the concentration 
point where unemployed persons go to 
seek jobs. This is not the kind of en- 
vironment to which we should subject 
important foreign people who we are try- 
ing to impress. 

Some of our foreign visitors might 
want to buy some of our surplus farm 
products. Who knows. 

Again I say it is a shame. It is this 
bad trait of Mr. Benson that keeps him 
forever tripping the farmers of our good 
country. He cannot blame this latest 
move cn his letter writers. It appears 
now that he may be trying to destroy 
this international agricultural program 
which also reaches out into economic 
development, international friendship, 
international political fields. 

Could it be that Benson's efforts to 
destroy or make ineffective the training 
for foreign agricultural dignitaries and 
technicians is a part of Mr. Dulles’ “lead 
us to the brink policy,” and so forth? 





Fomenting Trouble in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the News and Courier, Charleston, 
S. C., Friday, February 10, 1956: 

FOMENTING TROUBLE IN THE SOUTH 

As might have been expected, the northern 
press is in full cry over the disturbance at the 
University of Alabama. ‘Mob rule” and “diss 
graceful” are the epithets that frequently 
appear in editorials on rejection of a Negro 
student. 
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What example, ask northern editors in 
shocked tones, is the United States setting 
for the world in race relations? 

The example, we agree, is disgraceful—but 
not for the reasons cited in the antisouthern 
press. The fact is that the United States 
Government, prodded by radical interests, 
has fomented race trouble where peace once 
reigned. 

If the United States cannot keep its nose 
out of trouble within its own country, what 
chance has it to deal with huge native pop- 
ulations overseas? 

Adlai Stevenson, speaking personally in 
favor of integrating the races, nevertheless 
has wisely said that this is a matter of the 
spirit, not of armed forces. He told a Negro 
audience that use of force to mix the races 
would amount to civil war. 

President Eisenhower, in his press confer- 
ence Wednesday, expressed the hope that 
“‘we could avoid any interference” as long as 
the State of Alabama will do its best to 
straighten the situation out. 

_ Suppose Alabama cannot, or will not, 
“straighten out the situation” to the satis- 
faction of the Eisenhower administration 
and its radical allies. Will the Commander 
in Chief order out the troops to keep a Negro 
coed in classes at Tuscaloosa? 

If so, by Mr. Stevenson’s definition, civil 
war will have begun. 

Will that not be the signal to Moscow to 
start world war III? Who will pull the 
trigger? 

The incident at Sarajevo involved a minor 
colonial dispute. But it started World War I 
and set the stage for World War II. 

Radicals, with false talk about equality 
and morals, are playing with powerful forces 
within the United States today. We believe 
the campaign of hatred against the South is 
part of a larger pattern. Whether inspired 
by Communists or only misguided politicians, 
it is wrecking the American Republic. 

We do not wonder that foreigners fail to 
understand what is happening in the United 
States. Some of our own citizens cannot 
think clearly across the Mason-Dixon line. 

A Danish society has offered a scholarship 
at the University of Copenhagen to Auther- 
ine Lucy, the colored student rejected by 
rioters in Alabama. The Danes, living in a 
white man’s country, have missed the point. 
One colored student in a white college poses 
no threat to peace and harmony. But in 
Alabama, the forced entrance of one student 
is only a beginning. Southern white people 
look at a black sea flooding behind the small 
break in the dyke. 

Would Denmark be willing to admit a ma- 
jority or close to a majority of Negroes to its 
universities and schools? If so, perhaps a 
trade could be arranged. There are 15 mil- 
lion Negroes in the United States, and the 
population of Denmark is 4.3 million. 

Ignorance may be in part to blame for 
race pressures in the South today. We hap- 
pen to believe that more sinister forces are 
involved. Whether it is ignorance or evil, 
one fact stands out clearly in the United 
States. It is that our country is not pre- 
pared or qualified to take on the task of 
world policeman. 

Two things are necessary to police the 
world. One is completely ruthless force. 
Russia has that. If the Kremlin wanted to 
put a Negro co-ed into the University of Ala- 
bama, she would go there though every 
white person in Alabama had to be machine 
gunned. 

The other thing needed is patience—pa- 
tience and diplomacy. Britain used it for 
nearly a century with colonial peoples, 
backed up occasionally by discreet use of 
troops. 

The United States Government today lacks 
patience and diplomacy in dealing with the 
South. We hope it does not attempt to use 
armed force. 
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Adm. Harry E. Yarnell and Maj. Gen. J. 
F. C. Fuller: Views About United 
States Intervention in World Wars I 
and II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, intervention on the part of the United 
States in World Wars I and II has long 
been subject to debate by historians, and 
probably always will be. The swelling 
ranks of informed critics of United States 
interventionist policy have now been 
joined by two more distinguished officers: 
Adm. Harry E. Yarnell of the United 
States Navy, and Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 
of the British Army. 

In an informative editorial in the 
January 14, 1956, edition of the well- 
known newspaper, the Tablet, of the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., their views are summarized. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir CouLp HAVE BEEN DIFFERENT 


Adm. Harry E. Yarnell, former comman- 
dant at Pearl Harbor and onetime Com- 
mander of the United States Asiatic Fleet, 
gave an interview from retirement on his 
80th birthday. 

He said that the United States would be 
better off if it had not entered either the 
First or Second World Wars. The Spanish- 
American War, he said, was completely un- 
necessary. 

The admiral, of course, will hear from all 
of the interventionists that he doesn’t know 
what he is talking about. But, as the pas- 
sions recede, it becomes more than ever 
troublesome for internationalists to justify 
these ventures. 

The well-known British military author- 
ity, Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, has told us 
that, if Americans had kept their noses out 
of Europe in 1917, nothing worse could have 
happened than a compromise peace, prob- 
ably less frightful than the peace settlement 
that followed defeat of the central powers. 

General Fuller has further said that 
American intervention in the second Euro- 
pean war was no service, either. If we had 
remained on the sidelines, he stated, the 
equally detestable dictatorships of Hitler 
and Stalin quite likely would have bled each 
other white. Any gains in territory Hitler 
might have foreseen at the expense of Rus- 
sia, according to General Fuller, were bound 
to fade away. 

It may be argued that these are merely 
attempts to read the crystal ball. But so 
are all of the arguments of American inter- 
ventionists that the participation of the 
United States in these wars was necessary to 
national survival. They contend, without 
proof, that the Nazi colossus would have 
been astride the world if we had not fought, 
and they ask where we would be now if that 
had happened. 

The answer to that is that the chances of 
their being right are no better than those of 
General Fuller in envisioning an opposite 
result. In either event, we would be here, 
with our manpower and economic potential 
unimpaired, a far smaller national debt, and 
with our dollar little impaired. Texas would 
not be so high. 

But, all other things aside, the problems 
of “victory” have proved far more grave 
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than those of tension or even of war. Ten 
years after the achievement of technical 
military victory, no problem has been solved, 
the expense is on the same order as in actual 
time of war, the military cannot relax, and 
our attempts to manage the world have 
been a colossal flop. Nothing has ever quite 
turned out the way it was intended to, 
Maybe the worst fate that could have been 
visited upon any nation considered a po- 
tential threat to America was to saddle it 
with the tasks arising from military “vic. 
tory.” We have not been able to master 
them. Who else could? 





“And Joseph Opened All the Storehouses” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an editorial which appeared in 
the February 15 issue of the United Mine 
Workers Journal. The editorial, written 
by Mr. Phil E. Zeigler, editor, the Rail- 
way Clerk, follows: 

This country is approaching an age of 
plenty and it is time we learn how to dis- 
tribute abundant production to those who 
could, and need to use it. 

Surely, our civilization is not so stupid 
that, after producing enough for all, it has 
neither the will nor the brains to distribute 
it where it is needed most. 

The current farm surpluses, which are de- 
pressing farm prices, is a problem in abun- 
dance on which we can bring to bear all our 
ingenuity to turn the present embarrassing 
farm surplus into consumer dividends. That 
makes it necessary to find families who could 
use more food and devise methods of getting 
it to them. We must ignore rules of a scarc- 
ity economy and make new rules to utilize 
our abundance. 

If we must dump our farm surpluses, let us 
have consideration enough for cur own peo- 
ple to dump them at home, instead of abroad, 
where it would disrupt world food produc- 
tion and force down farm prices among 
friendly nations who do not appreciate 
dumping practices. 

Official figures indicate that 914 million of 
our Nation’s families are still living on in- 
comes less than $2,000 a year. Apparently, 
in spite of our boasted prosperity, we have 
made little progress in reducing the “one- 
third of the Nation’s ill-clothed, ill-housed, 
ill-fed.” Among these people is the place 
to dump our food surplus. 

E. W. Kieckhefer, farm editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal, suggests that we must 
think first of our abundant farm production 
as inventories and reserves instead of sur- 
pluses; instead of thinking of getting rid of 
our bounty, we should think in terms of de- 
claring dividends on our prosperity. 

Editor Kieckhefer outlines a dividend plan 
to absorb our abundant farm production 
limited to taxpayers with incomes of less 
than $5,000 a year. This would apply to 70 
percent of the Nation’s families, or about 115 
million people. Books of coupons would be 
issued on the basis of income-tax returns. 

This is how the dividend plan would work. 
Suppose there was a large surplus of milk in 
springtime or summer. The Secretary of 
Agriculture would declare a dividend on dairy 
products stating that each coupon was worth 
30 cents if used in the purchase of a pound 
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of butter or a pound of cheese each time the 
nousewife bought a quart of milk. 

“This would promote the sale of fluid 
milk,” declared editor Kieckhefer, “which 
gives the farmer a good return on his invest- 
ment, and at the same time stimulate con- 
sumption of dairy by-products. The two, 
working together, would reduce or even 
eliminate the necessity of a Government buy- 
and-store program for butter, cheese, and dry 
milk. A great number of combinations for 
the use of such dividends could be devel- 
oped.” 

The dividend plan would not remove the 
necessity for a Government storage pro- 
gram for such commodities as wheat, corn, 
and cotton, but in the long run, such a farm 
dividend program would move into con- 
sumption a vast quantity of farm products 
and move them to the people who need 


them most. 





Steps Toward Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, persons living in the 10th Mas- 
sachusetts District were leaders in send- 
ing to the President last November an 
open letter urging steps toward peace. 
Under leave to extend by remarks in the 
RecorD, I include such letter and also a 
memorandum on the subject. 


An OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Drar MR. PRESIDENT: In the spirit of your 
repeated declaration that no stone should 
be left unturned in the quest for a durable 
peace, we wish respectfully to suggest that 
you appoint a commission of perhaps 20 
men and women, preeminent in their fields, 
to make an exhaustive study of this vast 
and complex problem. 

The problem, as we see it, encompasses far 
more than lies within the field of the Gov- 
ernment, which is concerned, primarily, 
with its military, diplomatic, and political 
aspects. It reaches into the fields of religion, 
racial prejudice, nationalism, economics, 
mass psychology, and many other fields. 

We all know that heretofore the search has 
been fruitless; that wars have persisted with 
cumulative and aggravated horrors. But we 
cannot admit that the futility of past at- 
tempts foreshadows failure for fresh efforts. 
We cannot concede that man is biologically 
and inherently a destructive, suicidal crea- 
ture. The certainty that another major war 
would inflict on all mankind, on victors as 
well as vanquished, on civilians as well as 
combatants, on children and women, the 
most cruel calamity in history, impels us 
to plead for sympathetic consideration of 
this new approach. 


We recommend that you muster the pro- 
posed commission from both the business 
world and the professions—industrial and 
financial leaders, clergymen, scientists, law- 
yers, farmers, labor leaders, educators, states- 
men, philanthropists, historians, publicists, 
and others. We believe that the coordinated, 
matured judgments of the clearest minds 
might provide a program for the country at 
large, a program that would supplement and 
fortify the comprehensive efforts which the 
Government is making. Under your inspir- 
ing leadership, Mr. President, far more could 
be done in every community in the land— 
by study groups, debates, lectures, forums, 
and the like; far more in schools and col- 
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leges, far more by the radio and TV and the 
press. Millions could be spent with profit on 
such endeavors. 

We recommend that this commission be 
asked to give serious consideration to the 
establishment of an agency, somewhat simi- 
lar in structure to the American National 
Red Cross, which is a nongovernmental body 
yet closely associated with the Government. 
The Red Cross has its charter from the Con- 
gress of the United States; its honorary 
President is the President of the United 
States; eight of its board of directors are 
appointed by the President. But, at the 
same time, in its operations it is autono- 
mous; it raises its funds from the people 
(in its fiscal year 1953-54 well over $85 mil- 
lion) and it carries on its multifarious activi- 
ties largely by the work of its volunteers, 
in its 7,700 branches and chapters through- 
out the country. Furthermore, it has taken 
a leading part in the creation of similar in- 
stitutions in 70 other countries, joined to- 
gether in the League of Red Cross Societies. 

Such steps would give further evidence to 
the world that our vast military machine 
must be maintained, only because we live 
in a world of international discord and an- 
archy, from which we have, so far, been 
unable to escape. 

Such an undertaking, we submit, might 
have many far-reaching benefits: 

It might stimulate to positive action many 
segments of our people who today, without 
leadership, participate only passively in the 
search for peace. 

It might stimulate other countries to take 
similar action, as has the Red Cross. 

It might lead the way for a spiritual and 
moral resurgence throughout the country 
and perhaps the world. 

It might, in fact, prove the catalyst which 
would bring all these and many other forces 
together in such an overwhelming demand 
for peace that no government would dare 
ignore their mandate. 

To be sure, many individuals and organ- 
izations are hard at work on this problem, 
but no one, to our knowledge, has proposed 
a definite, feasible plan so far-reaching and 
60 likely to gain the cooperation and sup- 
port of our countrymen. 

Nearly a hundred years ago, an obscure 
Swiss businessman crossed the bloody battle- 
field of Solferino the day after the battle 
and, viewing the abandoned wounded, dying, 
and dead, vowed that such inhumanity must 
no longer be endured. From that day forth, 
Henri Dunant, renouncing all else, began 
sowing the seed which became the great far- 
flung humanitarian organization the Red 
Cross is today. Does not our proposal pre- 
sent to you, Mr. President, a similar oppor- 
tunity for a great organized movement of 
our people, leading, under God, to a lasting 
peace? 

Respectfully, 

Prof. Edward L. Adams, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
William H. Armstrong, Amherst, Mass.; Dr. 
Floyd G. Ballentine, Lewisburg, Pa.; Dr. 
J. Dellinger Barney, Boston, Mass.; W. Lee 
Beardsell, Belmont, Mass.; Dr. Conrad Bell, 
Waltham, Mass.; Alfred A. Benesch, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Carrol M. Bill, East Weymouth, 
Mass.; George W. Billings, Milford, Mass.; 
Earl D. Bond, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Henry C. 
Boynton, Trenton, N. J.; Dr. Thomas D. 
Brown, New York, N. Y.; Frank M. Buckland, 
West Hartford, Conn.; Freemafi F. Burr, 
Wayne, Maine; Frank W. Buxton, Brookline, 
Mass.; Dunbar F. Carpenter,! Winchester, 
Mass.; Dr. George O. Clark, Newburyport, 
Mass.; Aubrey E. Landry, Washington, D. C.; 
Homer H. Smith, Gloucester, Mass.; Albert 
A. Cobb, Lakeland, Fla.; Harry F. R. Dolan, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Lewis M. Dougan, Middle 
Granville, N. Y.; Harold T. Dougherty, West- 
field, Mass.; Walter Prichard Eaton, Shef- 
field, Mass.; William Edmunds, Wellesley 
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Hills, Mass.; Dr. Robert H. Ellis, Portland, 
Oreg.; Owen David Evans, Prospect Park, 
Pa.; William P. Everts, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Dean Floyd Field, Atlanta, Ga.; Maj. Gerald F. 
Furlong, Hampton, New Brunswick, Canada; 
Arthur M. Goodridge, Cambridge, Mass.; 
George W. Harrington, Providence, R. I.; Dun- 
can G. Harris, New York, N. Y.; Edmund 
Heard, Mathews, Va.; A. Stedman Hills, 
Washington, D. C.; Conrad Hobbs, Boston, 
Mass.; Arthur Drinkwater, Cambridge, Mass.; 
John F. Cole, Somerville, Mass. 

Arthur L. Washburn, Sienna, Italy; Byam 
Hollings, Concord, N. H.; Llewellyn Howland, 
South Dartmouth, Mass.; Gardiner G. Hub- 
bard, Barcelona, Spain; Herbert L. Hunt, 
Guethary, B. P., France; Frank L. Jewett, 
Austin, Tex.; William N. Johnson, Matta- 
poisett, Mass.; Walter D. Lambert, Canaan, 
Conn.; Frederic W. Lane, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Samuel W. Lewis, Lancaster, Mass.; Walter 
Lichtenstein, Cambridge, Mass.; Robert Liv- 
ermore, Topsfield, Mass.; Edward F. Loughlin, 
West Concord, Mass.; Marklove Lowery, Utica, 
N. Y.; Albert G. Mason, Milton, Mass.; Wilbur 
Morse, Long Beach, Calif.; James H. Morss, 
North Abington, Mass.; Walter G. Mortland, 
New York, N. Y.; Clifford Norton, Chatham, 
N. J.; John H. Page, Phoenix, Ariz.; George 
W. Presby, Melrose, Mass.; Dr. Richard R. 
Price, Hutchinson, Kans.; C. Newton Prouty, 
West Brookfield, Mass.; Wynn M. Rainbolt, 
Pine Valley, Calif.; Montgomery Reed, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Rev. James A. Richards, Winter 
Park, Fla.; Avery Robinson, New Lebanon, 
N. Y.; Herbert G. Robinson, Aurora, N. Y.; 
George F. Root, Concord, Mass.; Dr. Ernest 
Sachs, North Haven, Conn.; Robert A. San- 
born, Brookline, Mass.; William N. Seaver, 
Melrose, Mass.; T. Mott Shaw, Concord, Mass.; 
Frank H. Stevens, Marblehead Neck, Mass.; 
Ralph W. Stone, Harrisburg, Pa.; William B. 
Swinford, Norman, Okla.; Harold Tappin, Far 
Hills, N. J.; Cecil H. Taylor, New Milford, 
Conn.; Myron E. Terbush, Utica, N. Y.; George 
A. Towns, Atlanta, Ga.; Fred H. Train, Or- 
ange, Mass.; Ralph H. Watson, Greenwich, 
Conn.; Charles F. Wellington, Boston, Mass.; 
Ross K. Whiton, Springfield, Vt.; George A. 
Whittemore, East Orange, N. J.; Frederick M. 
Wilder, Port Hueneme, Calif.; Charles R. 
Woods, Southboro, Mass., members of the 
Harvard class of 1900. 





MEMORANDUM To ACCOMPANY RELEASE OF 
ENCLOSED OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER 


GENTLEMEN: Eighty-three of my class- 
mates of Harvard, 1900, living in 22 States 
and 3 foreign countries, have joined me in 
an open letter to President Eisenhower sug- 
gesting the appointment by him of a broadly 
representative, nonpolitical commission, with 
him as honorary president, to study the mul- 
tifarious problems leading to a durable peace. 
The letter was intended for publication about 
a@ month ago but was withheld until we felt 
sure that its publication could in no way 
disturb the President. 

We believe that the solution of the prob- 
lem lies outside the usual scOpe of formal 
governmental action, and turn to the Presi- 
dent because he has set himself above politi- 
cal partisanship in his search for peace. He 
is perhaps the only individual in the world 
who could animate such a movement as we 
propose. He above all others has moved 
boldly to do away with the causes and curses 
of war. We are appealing to him in the spirit 
of his intense desire for world peace. 

We believe that the proposed plan will 
fortify and strengthen the various agencies 
set in motion already by the President, in- 
cluding atoms for peace and the activities of 
Mr. Stassen. We are convinced, however, 
that, pending the day when a durable peace 
is in sight, national defense must be maine 
tained at the highest levei. - i 

We have suggested an organization on the 
lines of the Red Cross but do not feel sure 
that this would be the most workable and 
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effective arrangement. The Commission 
might well devise a better one. Our sole 
desire, in this respect, is that a large number 
of people of the United States, whose judg- 
ment will ultimately be decisive, should have 
an active part in the search for peace, with- 
out the restrictions unavoidable in purely 
governmental action. 

We hope that the commission, if the Presi- 
dent sees fit to name one, will be of such a 
character that its conclusions will command 
nationwide and even worldwide respect; that 
they will demonstrate the deep yearning of 
the President and the American people for a 
lasting peace, safe, protective, and honorable 
to all nations and all peoples. 

CONRAD HosBs, 
Boston, Mass. 





The Medical Aspects of Automotive 
Crash Injuries and Deaths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of House Resolution 357 calling 
for an investigation of the causes of our 
constantly increasing traffic accidents, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp the speech, the Medical 
Aspects of Automotive Crash Injuries 
and Death, delivered by Fletcher D. 
Woodward, M. D. Dr. Woodward is 
chairman of the American Medical As- 
sociation’s committee on medical aspects 
of automobile injuries and deaths. 

Last year there were nearly 2!5 million 
automobile casualties, 38,000 of whom 
were killed. Last year 1 out of every 12 
automobiles was in a serious crash. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a serious problem, grow- 
ing in magnitude each year, and I feel it 
should be given national attention. 

The speech follows: 

THE MEDICAL ASPECTS OF AUTOMOTIVE CRASH 
INJURIES AND DEATHS 


(By Fletcher D. Woodward, M. D., Charlottes- 
ville, Va.) 

Next to the victim and his family the 
physician is the most interested in the pre- 
vention of such crashes, for he is the one 
called upon day and night to pronounce 
death upon those beyond medical help and to 
treat those who have been injured. 

His first duty is to see that adequate first 
aid is rendered and that proper |transporta- 
tion is furnished. To this end he, in col- 
laboration with the American Red Cross, has 
developed through the years manuals for the 
education and guidance of his fellow physi- 
cians as well as the layman and the trained 
lay worker. This phase of medical care along 
with definitive care of the wounded is prob- 
ably the only good that came out of our 
recent wars. To keep abreast of the rapid 
medical advances the committee on trauma 
of the American College of Surgeons, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Arnold Griswold of 
Louisville, Ky., along with its other objective 
of fostering safetly design of the automobile 
itself, is preparing a new edition of such a 
manual and sponsors, along with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the education of fellow physi- 
cians and lay workers in this important phase 
of care of the injured. 

The physician’s second duty is in the de- 
finitive care of the injured, and of these re- 
sults he is justifiably proud. In his work 
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with this problem his third responsibility 
soon manifested itself, which was the pre- 
vention of injuries and deaths by redesign of 
the machine itself. This aspect will be dis- 
cussed later. 

In the care of the injured statistics show 
that the recovery rate of the injured was 
much better in World War II than World 
War I. There was a further improvement 
during the Korean conflict. Prompt and 
efficient first aid, better and prompt trans- 
portation, the treatment of shock, more 
blood transfusions, better anesthesia, the use 
of antibiotics to control infection, along with 
improved surgical technics, were responsible 
for this gratifying improvement. 


The medical profession, although not self- 
satisfied with its present-day accomplish- 
ments in the care of the wounded, is highly 
gratified with its results. However, if the 
problem of automobile crash injuries and 
deaths is viewed as a whole from the medical 
aspect, as it should be, it is obvious that 
there is much to be done. By study of how, 
where, and why these injuries occurred, it 
soon became apparent to the physician that 
prevention was possible in many instances 
and that he should direct his energies to this 
end. However, for many years his was liter- 
ally a voice in the wilderness. The public 
accepted the grim statistical reports of the 
National Safety Council with indifference and 
complacency. The automobile manufac- 
turers frankly stated that they were not only 
not interested but did not intend to call the 
attention of the public to the fact that an 
automobile was necessarily a dangerous or 
lethal machine. But by slow and methodical 
compilation of statistics by the individual 
physician, by universities and by public and 
governmental agencies, it became apparent 
that redesign of the machine itself could pre- 
vent many of these injuries and deaths. The 
use of safety belts and body harnesses would 
help to prevent the high percentage of in- 
juries to the head, face, and legs of the guest 
passenger. Also, the use of crash padding on 
the dash, an ejectable windshield, collapsible 
steering wheel and column, the eradication 
of projecting knobs and buttons, the firm 
anchorage of seats, higher seat backs to pre- 
vent whiplash neck injury, safety locks on 
doors to prevent their popping open on im- 
pact, polarized headlight lenses and wind- 
shields, warning devices on the speedometer, 
dull paint to prevent glare, better shock ab- 
sorbers, and many other simple and sensible 
suggestions were offered. 

I am happy to report that now many of 
the manufacturers, led by Ford, are studying 
this problem and installing safety devices 
on their cars, and if the installation of such 
safety devices can be made competitive, then 
the many people and agencies responsible for 
this happy event can sit back and applaud; 
otherwise a Federal agency will be sought to 
establish and require of all manufacturers 
these minimum safety requirements. 

The physician will then have more time 
to study his personal responsibility in pre- 
vention by study of the medical aspects of 
driver licensure and the medical reasons for 
crashes, although the purely medical rea- 
sons may not be over 2 to 3 percent of such 
crashes. Still, even 2 percent of a million 
is 20,000 injuries. 

To this end the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is directing a study of the Medical 
Aspects of Driver Licensure. This study in- 
cludes a review of the visual and hearing and 
physical requirements, the incidence of 
Meniere’s disease, petit and grand mal, as 
well as other diseases of the nervous system, 
the cardiovascular system, physical condi- 
tions, drugs, insulin shock, and alcohol. 

We also feel that physicians should be 
included in an advisory board to study the 
physical and psychological factors in repeat 
offenders. To that end research funds 
should be made available to see if the chronic 
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speeder and reckless driver conforms to a 
psychopathic personality pattern. 

Among the things which we now know ang 
can employ to reduce this carnage, in addi. 
tion to safety features in the car itself, are 
the control and punishment of the drinking 
driver. It has been estimated that he was 
involved in 25 percent of the fatal accidents 
last year, but due to apathy on the part of 
the public, State legislators, and judges little 
has been accomplished. 

I know of no more important project for 
your organization than to work for the enact. 
ment and impartial enforcement of a law to 
convict and punish the guilty drinking driy- 
er. A test to establish intoxication is avai]. 
able, is simple to conduct, and its results are 
conclusive—namely the drunkometer breath 
test. The Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is sponsoring such legislation under 
the able guidance of its State safety chair- 
man, Mrs. Randall Wade Everett, Jr., of 
Arlington. Many law and medical organiza- 
tions are sponsoring similar legislation and 
I would like to commend to you for consid- 
eration a resolution passed last month by the 
Albemarle County Medical Society of 
Virginia. 





Four-Motor Crocketts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
fullest utilization of modern jet aircraft 
by scheduled air carriers may be accom- 
plished only by an efficient route pattern. 
Anything short of the most direct routes 
between major world centers will result 
in higher operating costs and an in- 
evitable subsidy burden on the American 
taxpayers. 

An even more serious result of un- 
economical routing in our international 
air pattern would be a lack of demand 
for more modern equipment and the 
elimination of an incentive to produce 
bigger and faster aircraft. 

The Washington Daily News deals 
with this important subject in an edi- 
torial which I would like to insert in the 
ReEcorD at this time: 

Four-MotTor CROCKETTS 

In our fair land, we glorify the pioneer in 
song, story, editorial, comic strip, movie, TV, 
and radio horse opera. 

Yippee; it’s them there boys with the long 
rifles, coonskin hats and the bold vision 
who’re the backbone of the country, it says 
here. And they are richly rewarded by their 
sturdy fellow citizens, it also says, who are 
firm in the conviction that the intrepid, 
questing spirit of ol’ Dan’! Boone, fostered by 
a generous sense of fair play, can press back 
our present-day frontiers of applied science, 
industrial enterprise, and _ international 
trade just as it conquered the Cheyenne and 
the coyote. 

Yeh. 

And when you put goggles on that coon- 
skin helmet, and stick him in a cockpit, 
you've got Lindbergh and the Spirit of Free 
Enterprise, '76, the Alamo, Henry Ford, Kitty 
Hawk, and rugged individuallsm till hell 
won't hold it. 

Yeh. 

You also have commercial aviation, sub- 
sidies, politics, and high-priced lawyers and 
lobbyists spending the taxpayers’ dough in 
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imaginative and remarkably unnecessary 
w Today, down at the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the Commerce Department, lawyers 
will start wrangling over why Pan American 
Airways, pioneer across the Pacific, should or 
should not fly that particular ocean effi- 
ciently. 

When Pan-Am pioneered across the Pacific 
twenty-odd years ago, the most efficient 
way—in fact the only possible way by air— 
was by the islands—Hawail, Wake, the 
philippines, and so on, for fueling reasons. 
About 7,000 miles. 

Today, with stratocruisers, DC 7-B’s, and 
so on, the most efficient way is by the great 
circle route (a taut string on a globe gives 
you the great circle) between points. About 
4,800 miles. 

Pan American would like to stay efficient, 
and fly the great circle between Seattle and 
Tokyo, which it also pioneered, surveying it 
before anyone else. 

Northwest Airlines claims it, too. 

The Government (Civil Aeronautics 
Board) has the authority to say which, or 
both. 

A lot of political potboiling went on a few 
years ago, with routes to Tokyo from Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and the Pacific islands 
on the CAB’s stove; but, when dinner was 
finally served, a Democratic Party feast of 
pure reason, with President Truman and for- 
mer Democratic Gov. Mon Walligren helping 
to select the menu, had Northwest Airlines 
not only exclusively flying the great circle 
but also cut in on the island route from 
Seattle as well. 

So, in effect, the Government said to 
Pan-Am: “No; you stay inefficient. If it costs 
you and the taxpayers money, why, nuts 
to it.” 

However, the whole thing has come up 
again; certification is up for renewal, and 
technical advances make such nonstop 
flights more and more promising, both as 
to cost and dependability. President Eisen- 
hower has ordered the CAB to take another 
look. 

This whole situation, historically, results 
from a basic difference between the way the 
United States and other nations fly interna- 
tional routes. 

Other nations generally have a policy that 
one flag carrier each is enough for them to 
subsidize over international airways (SAS for 
Scandinavian countries, BOAC for the 
British, KLM for the Dutch, Air France, etc.). 
But the United States has a policy of sub- 
sidizing parallel United States lines. This 
costs the taxpayer more, of course. The 
theory has been that this subsidized ‘“‘com- 
petition” improves service, and has been 
good for our country’s international aviation 
position. Some critics say this is bunk; that 
foreign airlines equal ours in maintenance 
and many as superior to ours in service. 

All we want to point out here is, that if 
it is necessary to subsidize a competitor. to 
force the pioneer to keep on pioneering, it 
would seem to us that the way to do that 
would be not to tie flatirons on the pioneer’s 
feet, but to make the competition truly com- 


petitive. 

Let both lines fly both routes, even 
Stephen. 

In that way, the taxpayer might have a 
way, through the subsidy he pays, to find 
out which line is doing the best job. 


_ Aside from the passenger penalty which 
the longer route imposes on Pan-Am, one 
Silly effect of the present Pacific arrange- 
ment is that Tokyo mail from the United 
States is hauled 7,000 miles by one line and 
4,800 miles by the other, but both for the 
same price. This nutty arrangement is like 
pretending it takes no more gas or driving 
time for a truck to go from here to Miamt 
Via Chicago than by driving there direct. 

The CAB cannot only unhook itself and 
the taxpayers from the evil effects of pre- 
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vious peanut politics by straightening this 
situation, but can also, it seems to us, give 
a@ little reality to the romantic notion de- 
scribed in our first paragraphs: that pio- 
neers, in this country, reap the rewards of 
their pioneering; they aren’t penalized for it. 





Forestry Development in Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral years ago I met a young man by the 
name of Robert N. Hoskins, who is in- 
dustrial forester with the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad Co. I have found since 
then that this young man is dedicated 
to promoting the forestry resources of 
our Nation. I have seen him in action 
several times at forestry programs in 
my own 8th District of Florida, which 
is in the very heart of the pine tree area 
of Florida. As a member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and also as 
a member of our Subcommittee on For- 
estry, I have been inspired by the excel- 
lent work that Mr. Hoskins is doing in 
promoting an integrated utilization pro- 
gram of our forest resources. I am 
pleased to enclose an account of a recent 
forestry demonstration at Williston, Fla., 
in my district, which was attended by 
many of our citizens, and which was 
planned by Mr. Hoskins. I am also in- 
cluding an editorial which was in the 
Florida Times-Union in its issue on 
Friday, January 20, 1956, and titled 
“The South Rediscovers Its Woodland 
Wealth”’: 

More than 600 persons attended an inte- 
grated utilization program which was spon- 
sored by the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co., 
held Friday, January 20, on the old Williston 
airport property. The entire program was 
supervised by the railroad’s industrial for- 
ester, Robert N. Hoskins. 

Featured speakers on this occasion in- 
cluded Congressman D. R. “Billy’’ Matthews; 
Warren T. White, assistant vice president, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad; Harry E. Wood, 
State supervisor of vocational agriculture; 
and J. Edwin Moore, assistant State forester, 
and W. S. Swingler, Assistant Chief of United 
States Forest Service. Speaker-Designate 
Doyole E. Connor, of Starke, delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome. 

This program was billed as a 12-ring circus 
in the woods with the major accent being 
placed on wood utilization. 

In charge of the discussions on production 
of crossties was Robert W. Cook, chief tie 
and timber agent, Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road at Jacksonville; pole production had as 
its discussion leader Sam Balser, Southern 
Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga. Produc- 
tion and treatment of fence posts was un- 
der the direction of Tony Jensen, Assistant 
Extension Forester, Gainesville, and Wilburn 
Farrell, county agent of Bronson. Produc- 
tion of pulpwood was under the direction of 
Harry D. Johnson, assistant manager, wood- 
lands division, St. Regis Paper Co., Jackson- 
ville. Discussions on forest insect damage 
were directed by E. P. Merkel, Forest Ento- 
mologist of the Southeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, Asheville, N. C., while the tim- 
ber stand improvement discussions were su<« 
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pervised by James E. Lavely, farm forester, 
Florida forest service, Ocala. 

Ernest A. Clevenger, vice president of the 
Corley Manufacturing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., served as discussion leader on saw- 
milling with George B. Williams, vice presi- 
dent of Turpentine & Rosin Factors, Jack- 
sonville, and Ralph Clements, Lake City 
Branch, Southeast Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, being in charge of the demonstration 
featuring new methods in the production of 
naval stores. George W. Mosely, president of 
the Florida Forest Equipment Co., from Jack- 
sonville supervised the mechanical tree 
planting phase and Harold Mikell, district 
forester, Florida forest service, Ocala, super- 
vised the fire-control equipment demonstra- 
tion. Maintenance and operation of chain 
saws had as its group leader, Fred Mullino of 
the Florida Forestry Equipment Co., Jack- 
sonville, and supervising the demonstration 
and actual discussion on the use of the Little 
Beaver Tree Girdler was Joe Beal, field assist- 
ant of the International Paper Co., Bronson, 
Fla. 

This program was an all-day affair with 
sandwiches, coffee, and coca-cola served free, 
courtesy of the Seaboard Railroad. The 
Ocala F. F. A. string band provided music for 
this gathering. 

The program was a cooperative one spon- 
sored by the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co.; 
teachers of vocational agriculture from 
Marion, Levy, Citrus, Alachua, and Gilchrist 
Counties; the Florida forest service, Soil Con- 
servation Service, and the Extension Service. 





[From the Florida Times-Union of January 
20, 1956] 


THE SouTH REDISCOVERS ITs WOODLAND 
WEALTH 


Another step in the South’s deepening 
realization that its forests are its greatest 
natural resource is being taken today in 
the forestry demonstration near Williston, 
sponsored by the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Co. 

Experts from throughout the South will 
participate in the program in which all 
phases of wood production and utilization 
will be stressed. There could be no better 
contribution to regional development. 

Latest demonstration of the key role of 
forests in the current southern industrial 
boom was last week’s announcement by the 
Growers Container Corp. of plans to open 
a cardboard-box factory in connection with 
expansion of production kw the local St. 
Regis Paper Co. plant. That announcement 
served to focus attention on how the South 
is becoming a national center for the many 
industries based on pulp and paper proc- 
essing, because the region now supplies 
more than half the Nation’s annual pulp- 
wood production. 

But that is only the beginning of the 
story of wealth from the forests. The Tim- 
ber Resource Review of the United States 
Forest Service this fall forecast that even- 
tually the bulk of United States lumber 
production will be concentrated in the South, 
basing its forecast on research showing that 
the region possesses far greater potential 
for expansion in timber growth and manu- 
facture than any other. Already timber is 
a $2 billion a year industry in the region. 

The Review cited the prospect of an amaz- 
ing increase in demand for building mate- 
rials, expected in the years to come because 
of population trends that are already mani- 
fest. This rising demand will bring a new 
golden age of lumbering in which the south- 
ern pine will be more valuable than ever 
before, the agency believes. 

That the South is becoming aware of the 
opportunity is indicated in the growth of 
the Tree Farms Movement. During the first 
8 months of 1955 alone, southern tree farm 
acres were increased by nearly 3 million. 

With two-thirds of its land area in fore 
ests, Florida will be a leader in this new 
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era—if its capacity is scientifically devel- 
oped. Such forestry demonstrations as the 
one scheduled today in Williston are calls 
to Floridians to awaken to the riches around 
them and to avail themselves of the knowl- 
edge without which those riches must re- 
main untapped. 





Dedication of Stoddard Reserve Center 
Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include the brief address I made 
on the occasion of the dedication, last 
October 23, 1955, of the United States 
Army Reserve Training Center in 
Worcester, Mass., as a memorial to the 
late Lt. Col. Lincoln W. Stoddard, a 
World War II combat veteran with 44 
months’ service in the Pacific theater of 
operations. 

Colonel Stoddard, who relinquished a 
commission to enlist as a private in the 
180th Field Artillery Battalion of the 
Massachusetts National Guard’s famous 
26th—Yankee—Division, received five 
decorations and numerous citations for 
“performance beyond the ordinary call 
of duty.” 

Colonel Stoddard, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry G. Stoddard, of 7 Massachusetts 
Avenue, was associate editor of the 
Worcester Telegram and the Evening 
Gazette when he died suddenly while on 
Golden Rule campaign work. 

The address follows: 

SPEECH AT THE DEDICATION OF LINCOLN W. 
STODDARD ARMORY, WORCESTER, Mass, OcTo- 
BER 26, 1955 
It is a privilege to take part in these 

armory dedication exercises in tribute to 

and in memory of our late heroic friend and 
neighbor, Lt. Col. Lincoln W. Stoddard. 

In the definition of the dictionary, an 
armory is a large building in which to store 
war instruments, containing a drill hall and 
related military facilities. 

In a deeper Christian sense an armory is 
an arsenal of discipline. The discipline of 
mind and will that is here developed by 
military practices is founded upon the re- 
ligious belief that man is a spiritual being 
created by the Almighty. Such a discipline 
achieved is the highest ingredient of a truly 
civilized seciety. 

The unhappy necessity for this armory is 
our practical recognition that there are 
similar institutions in another land where 
the training discipline is based upon the 
atheistic principle that man is merely a ma- 
terial thing existing only for the service of 
the state, which is almighty. It is vital, 
therefore, that we remain constantly pre- 
pared to meet not only any sudden forceful 
acts, but even more, perhaps, the insidious 
pagan influence of the opposing atheistic 
power. 

In this armory American youth is disci- 
plined in military proficiency to fight, and 
die if necessary, in defense of the God-given 
blessings of life. In the atmosphere of the 
Christian discipline here, our American 
youth understand that the ultimate objec- 
tive of their military skill is peace; a civilized 
peace, in which the Creator’s gifts to man- 
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kind of individual liberty, justice, and free- 
dom can be humanly enjoyed. So long as 
we commonly understand and are dedicated 
to military discipline for that purpose, 
America will prevail against any totalitarian 
state. 

Lincoln W. Stoddard was a man of superior 
mind and will and talents. He loved his 
family, his fellow men, his country, and its 
freedoms with religious convictions. He 
thoroughly understood the discipline of man 
under God. In the spirit of that discipline, 
he was willing to give up his life for his 
country and his own principles. It is, then, 
supremely appropriate that we dedicate this 
armory in his memory. To all who enter 
and leave here, the name of Lincoln W. Stod- 
dard will be an inspiration of reminder that 
the discipline they receive is to be conse- 
crated only to the Christian objective of 
promoting peace on earth and good will 
among men. That is the inspiration which 
he has left to all of us. 





The Mederate Positicn on Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial entitled 
“Politics and Civil Rights” from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald; an 
editorial entitled “Bad Taste and Bad 
History” from the New York Times; col- 
umn by Walter Lippmann entitled “Inte- 
gration in Politics”; and a letter from 
Hamilton Basso entitled “Moderation as 
Solution.” 

Mr. Speaker, temperate voices on the 
school-integration issue are finally mak- 
ing themselves heard above the din of 
radical opinion. It is encouraging to 
know that Adlai Stevenson does not 
stand alone as an advocate of orderly 
transition by gradual adjustment and 
human understanding. 

It is my conviction that we must foster 
this spirit of moderation if this problem 
is to be solved the democratic way. AS 
our colleague from Tennessee [Mr. 
Evins} commented Tuesday, above all 
this is “a time for reason.” 

As evidence of the moderate point of 
view, I present forthright editorials 
which appeared this morning in the 
Washington Fost and Times Herald and 
the New York Times, a recent column by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, and a penetrating 
letter to the New York Times by a native 
southern author, Hamilton Basso. 

These articles follow in order: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of February 16, 1956] 
POLITICS AND CIVIL RIGHTS 

Adlai Stevenson’s plea that political 
leaders of both parties keep the public- 
school segregation issue out of the 1956 
election campaign seems to have little hope 
of realization. With feelings so inflammable 
on either side, politicians can hardly for- 
bear to ignite them. Yet they may touch 
off a disastrous explosion. The torch held 
aloft by Governor Harriman when he urged 
withholding Federal funds from States where 
schocl integration is not achieved forth- 
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with may make a lovely light; but it will do 
nothing whatever to promote either integra. 
tion or education. In its way it may be as 
dangerous as the cross burned on the altar 
of white supremacy by the rabid crew 
represented by Senator EastLanp. And the 
bald attempt by Vice President Nixon to 
make political capital out of the fact that 
the Supreme Court happened to decide the 
school segregation cases during a Republi- 
can administration seems as shabby as it js 
mischievous. 

We are at a climactic stage in the devel. 
opment of race relations in the Uniteg 
States. An historic pattern is being swept 
away. Ancient wrongs which find their only 
just.fication in a tradition based on bigotry 
are at long last being righted. It is only 
natural that Negroes who have suffered these 
wrongs should be impatient to inherit their 
full rights as citizens of the United States, 
Justice is so clearly on their side that it is 
almost an affront to ask them for modera- 
tion and continued patience. Nevertheless, 
moderation and continued patience are 
likely to bring them to their goals much 
more speedily than intransigeance and 
intemperance. 

If the school segregation issue falls into 
the hands of the extremists and the political 
exploiters, an evolutionary process which 
came to maturity as a result of American 
economic and social growth—and which the 
Supreme Court merely recognized and rati- 
fied—will be frustrated and delayed. For 
it is plain that a harmonious integration of 
different races is one of the many matters 
that cannot be accomplished by the points 
of bayonets. This is by no means to say that 
justice and law and order ought not to be 
resolutely enforced by governmental author- 
ity. It is to say simply that kindliness, 
tolerance, mutual trust and good will are 


indispensable ingredients of every social 
adjustment. 
“It is my conviction,” Hamilton Basso 


wrote the other day in a distinguished letter 
to the New York Times, “that once the 
South is rid of its fear that it will be re- 
quired to reorganize the whole of its society 
within a few months or years it will begin 
noticeably to obey those impulses of de- 
cency, kindness and honorable behavior 
which, because of the statements of its ex- 
tremists, would now seem to be blocked 
off.” The South’s extremists respond to ex- 
tremists from the North—and vice versa. No 
doubt it was this consideration that led the 
Supreme Court to order integration in flexi- 
ble terms attuned to varying conditions; it 
ordered a “prompt beginnin,” not an im- 
medate completion. And it ordered com- 
pliance to be judged in the judicial atmos- 
phere of Federal courts, not in an execu- 
tive agency subject to political pressures. 
The firmness with which such action can be 
taken was demonstrated yesterday by a Fed- 
eral court in New Orleans which declared 
Louisiana’s 1954 segregation laws uncon- 
stitutional. 

This is preeminently a time when the test 
of statesmanship is restraint. The change 
in customs and institutions demanded of 
the South involves the birth of a new era. 
Birth is never without birth pangs. It calls 
for compassion and understanding. 
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[From the New York Times of 
February 16, 1956] 


Bap TASTE AND BaD HISTORY 


Spokesmen for the Republican Party in 
the coming campaign are clearly going to 
make the most of the present administra- 
tion’s record in promoting the integration of 
Negro citizens into the normal life of 
America. They have much to be proud of 
in that record, and they are entitled to boast 
about some genuine advances. 

But there is such a thing as carrying 
partisan claims in this area too far. Vicé 
President Nixon did exactly that in talking 
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pout the segregation decision of the Su- 
reme Court in his Lincoln Day dinner 
speech before the National Republican Club 
in this city. Mr. NIxon listed some truly im- 
pressive gains for our Negro citizens. But 
tnen he said: “And, speaking for a unani- 
mous Supreme Court, a great Republican 
Chief Justice, Earl Warren, has ordered an 
end to racial segregation in the Nation’s 
schools.” And, he added, ‘“‘we did this, mind 
you, we did this all in just 3 years.” 

By thus directly linking the desegrega- 
tion decision to the political campaign Mr. 
Nixon has done an immense disservice to 
the Chief Justice, to the Court and to the 
Nation. Statements such as his feed the 
fires of the die-hards; weaken the authority 
and the prestige of the Court; reinforce the 
will to resist; heighten emotions that are al- 
ready dangerously high, and enhance the 
crudest kind of political partisanship. 

Furthermore, the implications are not even 
accurate. Though the Chief Justice was, of 
course, appointed by President Eisenhower, 
only one other Justice of the Supreme Court 
was named during this administration. 
Each of the remaining seven is a Truman or 
a Roosevelt appointee. If anything could 
be bipartisan, the unanimous desegregation 
decision was; and it is as misleading to in- 
clude it in the list of Republican accom- 
plishments as it would be to claim it for the 
Democrats. 

Let Mr. Nixon ponder the words of a well- 
know Republican when he was asked about 
the desegregation decision being “brought 
out under the Republican administration.” 
He replied: “The Supreme Court, as I un- 
derstand it, is not under any administra- 
tion.” That was the way President Eisen- 
hower felt about it in May, 1954, and we have 
no doubt that that is the way he feels about 
it today. 


a 


INTEGRATION IN POLITICS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is mounting evidence of grave 
trouble ahead over integration in the public 
schools of the Southern States. For in re- 
cent weeks we have come nearer to the ques- 
tion which can divide the country danger- 
ously. Is the decision of the Supreme 
Court to be put into effect gradually and 
with the eventual consent of the leaders of 
southern opinion or is the Federal Govern- 
ment to be called upon to enforce integra- 
tion against the resistance of the South? 

This question poses as fateful a dilemma 
as any internal American question that has 
arisen for several generations. It arouses 
great human passions which cannot be rec- 
onciled, which can only be assuaged and 
accommodated in this generation. They are 
passions which boil up quickly into violence, 
and they can be kept within bounds only 
when and only while there is great wisdom 
and resolution in the leaders of the country. 

The temptation to play politics with these 
ions is almost overpowering. And it is 
approach of the national election, the 
Struggle between the two parties and also 
the struggle within the parties, particularly 
Within the Democratic Party, which have 
brought the dilemma to the surface. 

It is significant that the closer a Public 
man is to the presidency, the more will he 
shrink from the idea of Federal enforcement, 
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commodation. Governor Stevenson has 
b en notably firm and decisive and the Pres- 
id . though his words were a bit cloudy, 
Is ¢ ainly not considering intervention by 
the Federal executive power. It is the poli- 
Ucians, the men who have little or no pros- 
pect of themselves being in the White House 


and bearing the President’s responsibility, 
vw Ho are heating up the issue. 

There is no likelihood that the Republi- 
€ans in Congress will agree to take the issue 
Cut of politics. For it is a most damaging 
issue to raise among the Democrats. Nor is 
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there much likelihood that Governor Steven- 
son’s rivals for the nomination will forbear 
to raise it. It is such an easy way to make 
things difficult for him. 

The issue will have to be debated in the 
open. The fundamental question to be de- 
bated is whether integration is to be pro- 
moted by persuasian or by Federal enforce- 
ment. These are two different roads, and no 
one should think he can go down both of 
them at once. 

Consider, for example, the Powell amend- 
ment which would withhold Federal aid from 
States or school districts that do not inte- 
grate their schools. Let no one suppose that 
the Southern States will give in and accept 
integrated schools because some Federal 
money is withheld from them. To suppose 
that they will give in is to mistake the tem- 
per of the South, particularly the temper of 
the deep South. 

What, then, are Representative Joseph L. 
Martin and Governor Harriman going to pro- 
pose next, once they find that withholding 
money does not induce the Southern States 
to yield? If they start on the path of co- 
ercion, the authority of the executive power 
will be engaged and new measures of coercion 
will be demanded to uphold that authority. 
For unless the Federal Government is going 
to confess that it is beaten, it must—taking 
the path of Federal enforcement—become 
more and more coercive. 

No one should doubt that the attempt at 
Federal enforcement will intensify and hard- 
en the resistance of the South. Those who 
are disposed to try to work out integration 
gradually will resent the Federal Govern- 
ment’s efforts to coerce them. The problem 
of integration will become progressively more 
insoluble in the South, the racial passions 
will become increasingly sharp, the sectional 
feeling increasingly disruptive. 

Let us stop and think before we let ir- 
responsible politicians push us into the 
whirlpool. 

The way things are developing is a reason 
for asking ourselves whether the decision of 
the Supreme Court does not need to be sup- 
plemented. As it stands now, the question 
of what constitutes a ‘prompt and reasonable 
start toward full compliance” is left to the 
judgment of the Federal courts. Now what 
would be a prompt and reasonable start, say, 
in the District of Columbia might well be 
impossible, hasty in Mississippi. Success in 
putting into effect the principle of the deci- 
sion requires a program which must vary 
with local conditions. It is, for example, an 
enormous step forward when universities in 
the South admit Negro students. And it 
would be the nart of wisdcm in a State like 
Alabama to regard admission to the uni- 
versity as being for present purposes “a 
prompt and reasonable start.” 

The question is whether through some 
sort of council of eminent citizens guiding 
principles might be agreed upon which would 
give to American opinion a standard around 
which it couid rally. 

MODERATION AS SOLUTION 
To the EpIror oF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Shameful and saddening as was the at- 
tack upon Autherine Lucy at the University 
of Alabama, it is not impossible that it can be 
productive of good. 

As you said in your editorial of February 8 
Mop Rule at Tuscaloosa, it is not surpris- 
ing that there should have been this flare-up 
of violence. My point is that this very 
fiare-up may be diverted to useful ends. 
What do we do now? 

I should first like to suggest that the first 
thing we do is to realize that even a Supreme 
Court ruling cannot change a way of think- 
ing that has persisted for generations. It is 
also my suggestion that we realize—and here 
the burden of realization falls on the South— 
that when a sovereign State yields to mob 
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rule it no longer fits into the definition of a 
sovereign State. 


ATMOSPHERE OF WARFARE 


In a letter which you published on April 
10, 1955, in commenting upon a visit to the 
South, I mentioned that the mood and tem- 
per of the section was one of secession. I 
have just returned from another visit to the 
South, and now I find that the atmosphere 
is one of open warfare. 

The segregation issue has more than got 
out of hand. What has happened over the 
past 12 months is that it has got into the 
hands of extremists on both sides. In one 
set of trenches we find those represented by 
the mob, which at least for a time brought 
the State of Alabama to heel. In the oppo- 
site set of trenches we have those elements 
in the North who would almost seem anxious, 
judging from certain questions put to Adlai 
Stevenson, to compel the immediate end of 
segregation by returning the bayonets of 
reconstruction to the South. 

It was Miss Lucy’s misfortune to be caught 
in the crossfire. I find it impossible to be- 
lieve that she would have been so maltreated 
a year ago. But just as the attack upon her 
must not be brushed aside as undergraduate 
irresponsibility, neither must the action of 
one mob be taken to represent the prevailing 
spirit of the South. 


PREVENTING FEAR 


I may be disagreed with, and even proved 
wrong, but it is my conviction that once the 
South is rid of its fear that it will be required 
to reorganize the whole of its society within 
a few months or years it will begin noticeably 
to obey those impulses of decency, kindness, 
and honorable behavior which, because of the 
statements of its extremists, would now seem 
to be blocked off. 

Moderation admittedly has become almost 
a dirty word. However, if we examine the 
decision of the Supreme Court, what we find 
is that the Justices revealed a very clear pref- 
erence for moderation. And here we would 
all of us, North and South, be well advised to 
follow the lead of the court. 

Extremism will get us nowhere. The an- 
swer is neither mobs nor bayonets. There 
indeed can be no answer unless it is provided 
by the moderate leadership of both sides, 
supported by equally moderate men and 
women who are able to join together in pa- 
tience, tolerance and mutual goodwill. 

If what happened to Miss Lucy helps bring 
this about, she will deserve our thanks as she 
now requires our apologies. 

HAMILTON Basso. 





Albert Einstein College of Medicine of 
the Yeshiva University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


Oo 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor of introducing an excerpt from 
the speech delivered by the Honorable 
James J. Lyons, president of the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx, New York City, at a 
dinner in honor of the Honorable Hulan 
E. Jack, president of the Borough of 
Manhattan, New York City. The dinner 
was sponsored by the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine of the Yeshiva Uni- 
versity on February 7, 1956, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York City. 
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President Lyons stated: 

Quite by accident I came across an inci- 
Gent which indicates the kind of institution 
we have. It so happens that a young lady 
who attained the second or third highest 
grades in Hunter College applied for ad- 
mission. However, her financial situation 
was such that it was impossible for her to 
meet the total of $1,000 tuition plus other 
expenses that would be incurred. She was 
a brilliant and outstanding student and the 
admissions committee was of the opinion 
that she would make a very capable physi- 
cian. However, being such a young school 
with heavy financial burdens, the admissions 
office did not want to take the responsibility 
to guarantee seeing her through school. Dr. 
Belkin heard of this and said it would be a 
tragedy in this young student were prevented 
from becoming a doctor because of lack of 
money. He asked the admissions committee 
to reconsider and accept her and said the col- 
lege would find the money to give her a 
scholarship for her full 4 years. This, the 
admissions committee did, and it was only 
then that Dr. Belkin learned that this bril- 
liant young lady was a Negro. 

I think we can all be especially pleased 
that this medical student will have the op- 
portunity through the Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine to serve her people and her 
country. 

I am very proud to be the president of the 
Bronx, which is host to such an institution. 
This is a typical example of true democracy 
in action-and should serve as a beacon and 
guide to all public officials and educators in 
every section of our great country to whom is 
entrusted the solemn duty of preserving and 
enhancing the American way of life. 


Ninety-first Anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
year the Nation marks the 91st anniver- 
sary of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to have printed in the RecorpD 
the following letter to Mr. Luther Keith, 
of the Detroit, Mich., Catholic Interracial 
Council, who was the chairman of the 
council’s program and dinner held on 
Sunday, February 12, 1956, commemo- 
rating this anniversary: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1956. 
Mr. LuTHER KEITH, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. KEITH: Please express to the 
members of the interracial council my sin- 
cere regret that I am unable to attend the 
anniversary program dinner this Sunday at 
St. Leo’s Church. 

This year, as the Nation marks the 91st 
anniversary of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion we would do well to pay tribute to the 
courage and the faith in American ideals of 
our Negro citizenry which is so dramatically 
demonstrated by the recorded history of the 
past 91 Years. 

In making such a tribute we may observe, 
in retrospect, that what has been character- 
ized as “Negro progress’’ has been, in fact, 
American progress; for what has appeared to 
be a struggle by a segment of our people to 
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rid themselves of second-class citizenship 
has been and is a struggle of the whole 
American community to realize our dream 
of true democracy. 

Today Americans are becoming aware that 
the disease of prejudice and hatred affects 
the whole Nation, regardless of the immedi- 
ate objects of such prejudice and hatred. It 
breeds lawlessness and violence and in re- 
cent months it has erupted into revolt 
against the supreme authority of the land. 
Such lawlessness and violence have served to 
characterize a national disgrace which has 
consumed the energies of large numbers of 
our. people which might otherwise have been 
directed to bringing greater and more abun- 
dant benefits to the national community 
and to the local communities in which they 
live. Such lawlessness and violence have 
served to focus the floodlight of national 
and world scrutiny upon the advocates of 
19th century social patterns in this, the 20th 
century. Under this scrutiny the course 
which our Nation must take becomes crystal 
clear. We cannot turn back the clock, even 
fora moment. We cannot cast aside 91 years 
of sacrifice. We cannot close, even slightly, 
a door that is not yet fully open, nor can we 
hesitate to open it all the way. We cannot 
deal indecisively with elements which place 
bias before decency and personal hate before 
law and order. We must face these matters 
now and we must act now to hold the Nation 
to the course it has taken 91 years to chart, 

In commemorating this 91st anniversary, 
as we acknowledge the confidence of Negroes 
in America, let us as a national community 
resolve that our confidence in America and 
our faith in the future is no less than theirs, 
and let us do so by concrete legislative and 
social action. 

With best wishes for a most successful and 
enjoyable affair. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN D, DINGELL, 


H. R. 3084 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp, the at- 
tached editorial from the Indianapolis 
Star in regard to H. R. 3084, which would 
amend the so-called Hatch Act: 

[From the Indianapolis Star of February 9, 
1956 | 
It’s ABOUT FREEDOM—REMEMBER? 


The proponents of Federal meddling-in- 
everthing are setting out to fight Indiana 
Congressman BEAMER’s bill to take the Hatch 
Act hatchet out of the backs of the States. 
They are using the same strategy employed 
in the happily unsuccessful fight against the 
natural gas bill. They are attempting to 
hide the real issue under a smokescreen of 
emotional balderdash. 

The Washington Daily News has set the 
tone in announcing its discovery that ‘one 
sleepy Capitol Hill day recently” the House 
passed the Beamer bill to clarify the juris- 
diction of the Hatch Act. It lives again 
through the knightly accomplishment of the 
Hatch Act enactment in 1939. It recalls 
“shameful abuse of official authority,” “‘co- 
ercion of Federal jobhoiders for political 
purposes” and the plight of Jobholders made 
“to kick in to campaign funds or knuckle 
under to party bosses.” The recalling of all 
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this does, to be sure, serve a good though 
extraneous purpose. We had almost for. 
gotten what a vile place Washington was in 
1939. But let’s talk about the Beamer pil], 
The Washington News examines the sup- 
posed reasons for the Beamer bill. It gy;. 
mises these to be (1) that most States now 
have their own clean politics laws, (2) that 
the Federal Civil Service Commission “jgy’ 
equipped to enforce the law properly,” 9 
shortcoming which had escaped us, and (3) 
that “complaints of violations sometimes are 
motivated by personal antagonism.” 
: We look in vain for a discussion of the 
ssue. 
Shades of Davy Crockett. Hasn’t the Wash. 
ington News heard about State sovereignty? 
The issue of the Beamer bill is clear and 
simple. It is that the Federal Government 
has no bloody business telling a State Goy. 
ernment whom to hire or whom to fire or 
why, or what shade to keep its domestic 
political linens. The Beamer bill is a meas. 
ure to make this point clear to the Federa] 
Civil Service Commission, which despite the 
supposed lack of equipment is doing a pretty 
effective job of harassing States under the 
authority of the Hatch Act. It was because 
the issue is so simple that the House Passed 
the bill, to all practical purposes unani- 
mously since, as the News noted, no member 
called for a record vote and none was taken. 
How come the proponents of bureaucracy 
and meddling were sleepy that day we don't 
know. But now that they have been aroused 
they are going to do their best to befuddle 
the issue in the Senate, by prattling about 
purity in politics. We should not let them 
get away with it. We should make them 
discuss the issue. 


a 


Religious Persecution Behind the Iron 
Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munist war against religion and religious 
freedom continues unabated in the Iron 
Curtain countries. Despite occasional 
reports to the contrary, there has been 
no letup in the campaign of the godless 
against everything that is sacred and 
holy. All great faiths are menaced by 
this atheistic communism, which is seek- 
ing to destroy all religions and every 
trace of religious freedom. 

A very tragic case in point is that of 
Archbishop Joseph Beran, of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, who has been imprisoned 
by the Communists nearly 5 years ago 
and was forcibly removed from Prague 
and is being kept at an unknown place. 
To the people of Czechoslovakia yeari- 
ing for true freedom, Achbishop Beran 
is to this day a symbol of their struggle 
for freedom. His suffering and the in- 
human terror to which he is subjected 
during these 5 long vears are inextricably 
bound with the suffering and the terror 
of the people of Czechoslovakia. 

As these innocent men continue to 
suffer amidst the stony silence of the 
civilized world, I wonder at times wheth- 
er we have become callous or insensible 
to the crimes being perpetrated against 
them. The free world must not forget 
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them in their lonely hours of agony and 
mental suffering. We must speak out 
anew in condemnation of this godless 
evil which has brought so much misery 
qnd suffering upon mankind. We must 
continue to demand the freedom of 
Archbishop Beran and others who are 
suffering a similar fate. We must con- 
tinue to encourage these people so that 
they can be morally and mentally 
strengthened to survive the inhumanities 
to which they are subjected. 

By our silence we seal their fate. By 
raising our voices in protest we give 
them hope and we bring to the attention 
of the world the true facts of religious 
persecution in the Communist-domi- 
nated lands. As long as innocent men 
like Archbishop Beran remain behind 
Communist bars, there is no freedom of 
religion behind the Iron Curtain. 





Tune In and See the GOP as Guest Artist 
on the Liberal Hour 





EXTZNSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON HAYWORTH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article on the administration’s 
1956 program is reprinted from the 
March 1956 issue of the Democratic Di- 
gest, entitled “‘Tune in and See the GOP 
as Guest Artist on the Liberal Hour.” I 
ask unanimous consent to have this arti- 
cle printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

You'Lt LAUGH, YOU'LL CHILL, You’LL THRILL— 
TUNE IN AND SEE THE GOP as GUEST ARTIST 
ON THE LIBERAL HOUR—WORLD-FAMED QUICK 
CHANGE ACT 


“Each leap year, before the election 
When their old slogans go sour, 
Comes a pause in GOP occupations 
That is known as the Liberal Hour.” 


—Old American Ditty. 


President Eisenhower’s 1956 series of mes- 
sages to Congress heralds the formal opening 
of the Republican Liberal Hour, also known 
as GOP leap year, which runs from the 
Presidential campaign curtain raiser to elec- 
tion day. 

Though it still is not definite that Mr. 
Eisenhower will be the GOP candidate again 
in 1956, his accent this year on the Republi- 
can forward theme is as politically polished 
as his Republican dynamic progressive pres- 
entation in 1952, if not more so. His pro- 
posals 4 years ago prompted his Democratic 
opponent, Adlai Stevenson, to comment on 
the election year phenomenon of modern 
times, wherein the Republicans quadrenni- 
ally woo the people by borrowing phrases and 
ideas from Democratic platforms. 

“Now, because of the timing of the con- 
ventions,” Mr. Stevenson said, “this inevi- 
tably leaves them 4 years behind. But I 
Suppose plagiarism must, nevertheless, be 
considered a form of progress. 

“And this is open season for that kind of 
progress, This is the time when even the 
most obsolete Republican becomes momen- 
tarily reconciled to the machine age. * * * 

“Now it’s a misfortune—deserved, I fear— 
of the Republican leadership not just to be 
taken too seriously during these moments 
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of imitation. This forward look sometimes 
seems to me like a costume taken out of the 
closet every 4 years for the big masquerade 
ball. It often looks nice after a dry cleaning, 
wut the stuffed shirt still shows.” 

Under Mr. Eisenhower, the Republicans 
have made their most determined effort in 
more than 40 years to assume the guise of a 
“liberal conservative” or ‘progressive mod- 
erate” party. Though it didn’t favorably 
impress the voters in 1954, the GOP strained 
mightily to look as if it had taken on the 
so-called “Eisenhower image” during that 
off-year election test. In fact, the Repub- 
lican exertions along that line were so stren- 
uous that some observers were moved to 
declare that President Eisenhower had stolen 
the Fair Deal-New Deal thunder, and had left 
the Democrats no issues on which to cam- 
paign in either 1954 or 1956. 

Commenting on that extraordinary illu- 
sion a year ago this month, Democratic 
Chairman Paul M. Butler said: 

“We do not mind when President Eisen- 
hower borrows Democratic policies, for he 
always returns them. But those of us who 
are genuinely devoted to those policies could 
wish that his attachment to Democratic 
ideas were a little less fleeting—as in the 
cases of his pledges on 90 percent parity 
prices for farmers, TVA, Civil Service pro- 
tection, Federal aid to education, rural elec- 
trification, and a long list of other programs.” 

Sad to say, “the shadow and substance” 
contrast in the administration’s programs 
has always been glaring, with the score for 
GOP lip service to important causes run- 
ning consistently far ahead of the GOP’s 
performance record. This feature of the 
Republican approach to national problems 
now attains its full flower as the President 
and his advisers shape up the Republican 
program for 1956. 

From the state of the Union message, and 
from other administration pronouncements 
before and since the opening of the final 
session of the 84th Congress, it is clear that 
the Republicans are “proposing action in 
many fields where they have heretofore 
been content to hold the line and leave the 
initiative to the Democrats,” as Columnist 
Doris Fleeson observes. Though many of 
the new administration gestures for progres- 
sive causes go against the traditional GOP 
grain, even the most conservative Repub- 
licans “can be expected to go along for 
victory’s sake,” Miss Fleeson also notes. 

In short, we are now witnessing what 
seems to be a concerted Republican turn- 
about to new measures for farm aid for Fed- 
eral aid to schools, highway building, public 
housing, aid to distressed communities, 
social-security expansion, more Federal 
health services, water resources development 
and other important projects pressing for 
nation attention. The Republican “get 
right for ’56” movement even extends to 
a reversal on the administration’s defense 
cuts and a stand for increased foreign aid. 

Without exception, these are fields in 
which the Republican administration and 
the congressional Republicans together have 
managed to erect a massive blockade to prog- 
ress over the last 3 years, while pursuing 
policies which have vastly speeded up the 
entrenchment and enrichment of special 
interests. 

The leap year burst of liberalism in the 
White House has been brought about by elec- 
tion-year pressures combined with cold-war 
realities, reported Robert C. Albright in the 
Washington Post. Noting that the Demo- 
crats suddenly found themselves faced with 
@ little competition in their plans for more 
liberal outlays for schools, health, social 
security, and other things, Mr, Albright 
added: 

“How much of these budgetary increases 
were of a token nature, important as a 
talking point but not badly upsetting the 
administration’s already laid fiscal plans, was 
still a subject for debate.” 
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Considerations of that nature were re- 
sponsible for the view, widely expressed 
pmong Capitol reporters, that the 1956 state 
of the Union message, in the phrase of one 
Washington pundit, was one of the best 
messages President Coolidge ever sent. 

Good reasons for such journalistic skep- 
ticism are to be found in the GOP record 
on virtually every question before the Na- 
tion in 1956. One of the many cases in 
point is the new Benson 6-point program 
for agriculture, which President Eisenhower 
has endorsed 100 percent and expanded to 
9 points. 

Though carefully designed to make the 
farmers forget the GOP’s empty 1952 prom- 
ise of 100-percent parity for agriculture 
in the market place, the GOP’s 1956 prom- 
ise does not seem likely to ease concern 
among husbandmen and tillers of the soil 
over 3 straight years of declining income. 
Neither does it seem likely to lessen their 
disilusionment over the administration’s 
failure to keep its pledge on 90-percent par- 
ity supports. 

The new proposals include such promises 
as a vigorous purchase program to remove 
market gluts, an enlarged program of soil 
conservation, and incentive payments to 
farmers for diverting croplands to grass, 
trees, and forage (the soil-bank plan), an ex- 
panded rural-development program for low- 
income families, and stepped-up research. 

The record, alas, shows that the admin- 
istration has been headed in the opposite di- 
rection in all these fields. In practice, the 
Republican program has featured curtailed 
credit for farmers, budget cuts for REA, elim- 
ination of public-power preference clauses 
which are essential to continued expansion 
of rural electrification, higher interest rates 
on disaster relief loans and on Farmers’ Home 
Administration loans, and a reorganization of 
the Soil Conservation Service, which has 
seriously impaired its usefulness. 

In the matter of assisting low-income farm 
families. Under Secretary of Agriculture 
True D. Morse and other Benson lieutenants 
have talked as if the best thing that could 
happen to the small farmer would be for him 
to get out of farming. 

Still retained in the administration’s pro- 
gram are the flexible or sliding-scale price 
supports despite the fact that the parity 
ratio in 3 years has dropped from 95 percent 
to 80 percent (as of mid-December 1955). 
Still guiding the administration is the 
Benson concept that price supports are mere- 
ly insurance against “undue disaster.” With 
farm prices down 18 percent, farm income 
down 17 percent, and the parity ratio down 
15 percent since the GOP took office, and 
with a further decline for 1956 forecast, the 
question of where “undue disaster” begins 
grows more pressing. 

Another feature of the GOP’s 1956 re- 
form in the farm area is that all the at- 
tractive Republican innovations are bor- 
rowed from their political opponents. The 
administration’s soil-bank program, for in- 
stance, is similar to an acreage reserve plan 
which Democrats twice proposed in 1955, and 
which the administration opposed each time. 

The new soil-bank proposals are actually 
a revival of a program conducted just before 
World War II under the 1936 Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as amend- 
ed in 1938, in the Roosevelt administration. 
At that time, however, it was operated in 
conjunction with—and not as a substitute 
for—specific price supports to supplement 
the income of farmers, who agreed to use 
their diverted acreage for soil building, rather 
than soil-depleting cash crops. 

At other important points in the state of 
the Union message, there are equally inter- 
esting and equally belated administration 
turnabouts. 

The administration now is ready to aban- 
don its banker’s highway bill, which last 
year drew wide condemnation as a piece of | 
extreme fiscal irresponsibility. Even Mr.j 
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Eisenhower’s own Comptroller General criti- 
cized the administration’s proposal to issue 
$21 billion in highway bonds without count- 
ing that huge outlay as part of the Federal 
debt. Under that plan for every $1 spent 
for new roads, 55 cents would have gone to 
bankers and bondholders to pay debt costs. 
The administration’s tardy shift from that 
scheme removes a major obstacle to action 
for badly needed highway improvements on a 
pay-as-you-go Federal-aid program which 
Democrats have pressed for all along. 

The administration at last recognizes that 
something substantial should be done for 
public-school construction. It is ready to 
up Federal aid to $250 million a year, from 
the token $66 million it offered in last year’s 
Eisenhower’s program. However, the new 
proposal still suffers by comparison with the 
Democratic program it imitates. Mean- 
while, another year has been lost in making 
a start toward meeting the Nation’s critical 
classroom shortage. 

The administration now is ready to in- 
crease Federal outlays for medical research 
and new medical research facilities. Mean- 
while, the Nation feels the ill effects of 3 
years of administration slashes in funds for 
medical research, and 3 years in which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recommended not one 
penny for research facilities construction. 

The administration now makes another 
gesture for housing proposing 35,000 addi- 
tional public housing units in each of the 
next 2 years. It still is far behind the modest 
goal of 135,000 units annually which Mr. Re- 
publican himself, the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft, set as a minimum back in 1949. Mean- 
while, the Nation’s substandard housing and 
slum blight problem grows apace, and the 
Federal agency in this field deteriorates 
steadily under the administration of the 
arch-foe of public housing whom Mr. Eisen- 
hower appointed in 1953. 


Mr. Eisenhower now calls for faster prog- 
ress without delay in water-resources de- 
velopment. Why has his administration 
failed to request funds for a single new mul- 
tipurpose project in its first 3 years in office? 
Why has it dragged its feet on 107 reclama- 
tion and resources development projects 
which Congress authorized in 1955? 

The administration understandably is 
silent at this time about its partnership 
policy in the public utilities field, under 
which the Nation’s public power develop- 
ment program has been brought to a com- 
plete halt while the administration engi- 
neered the Dixon-Yates deal and the Hells 
Canyon giveaway. 

The administration now speaks reassur- 
ingly of efforts to aid small business and 
check monopoly. Its promise is vague, at 
best, but there is no uncertainty about the 
GOP record, which shows that since the last 
half of 1952 small-business profits are down 
66 percent, while big-business profits are up 
46 percent, small-business investors’ returns 
are down 57 percent in contrast to a 36 per- 
cent gain in returns of big-business inves- 
tors, business mergers in 1954 were triple the 
mergers in 1949, bank mergers are at an all- 
time high. 

The administration now is coming forward 
with a program to aid distressed communities 
and a disaster-insurance program, both di- 
luted versions of programs initiated by Dem- 
ocrats in Congress. 

So it goes all along the line—amending 
the 1953 Refugee Relief Act, correcting in- 
equities in the Taft-Hartley Act, statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska, liberalizing foreign 
trade, improving transportation. In almost 
every case, the administration’s action comes 
8 years late, the proposals copy Democratic 
programs. 

This is, of course, the liberalism of Coolidge 
and Hoover, adapted to a later time. The 
fundamental Coolidge-Hoover philosophy 


shows through most clearly in the adminis- 
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tration’s tax stand. It now puts Federal 
debt reduction and a balanced budget before 
tax relief. Anything else it condemns as 
irresponsible. As Senator LYNDON JOHNSON 
observes, the administration acted exactly 
contrary to its proclaimed 1956 principles in 
1954, when its tax program to help corpora- 
tions and the larger income earners con- 
tributed several billions to an unbalanced 
budget and an enlarged Federal debt. 

The 3-year Republican slowdown at home 
accounts in large measure for the decline of 
American leadership abroad, and for the 
worsening of the free world’s prospects in 
the cold war. On the foreign front, the 
administration now moves to assume a less 
negative posture. For one thing, it has 
upped its defense budget for next year $1 
billion over the current year. However, most 
authorities agree that this increased spend- 
ing will not bring a military buildup. The 
extra billion will go to pay for last year’s 
unbudgeted pay increases for the armed 
services, and for higher steel costs. What 
actually is happening, as Ernest K. Lindley 
observes in Newsweek, is that we are now 
getting less bang for a buck. Actually, it’s 
a case of less defense for more money. 

On foreign military and economic aid, the 
administration is trying to modify its 3- 
year deemphasis of international coopera- 
tion. Concerning this fourth quarter re- 
verse play, the Nashville Tennessean com- 
ments: 

“Even before the New Year dawned, White 
House and State Department experts were 
painfully reexamining the muddled foreign 
policy which left them groping after Gen- 
eva’s depressing second meeting. All they 
have left, as Senator RussELL, of Georgia, 
notes, is more and more expenditures abroad 
where Russia’s mountebank salesmen have 
appeared, and that might bankrupt the 
country if carried on indefinitely. 

“At the same time the Defense Depart- 
ment admits its pennypinching policies 
have handicapped the country in. building 
for security, especially where the Air Force 
and guided missiles are concerned. After 
having brushed off repeated warnings, it 
now is frantically trying to catch up with 
the procession * * *. 

“Republican alarm is shown in the sudden 
swing New Dealward, to the great displeasure 
of party conservatives in and out of Con- 
gress. But even this shift is no spur of con- 
fidence when it is realized that the same 
team is out there in the international bowl 
with the destinies of the Nation in its 
hands.” 

Such is the true picture of the state of 
the Union, which the President views 
through rose-colored glasses. In no case 
does he sound an adequate alert to the 
multitudinous problems which the Nation 
faces. 

There is, of course, in the 1956 Eisenhower 
messages greater recognition of the Nation’s 
needs than has ever before come from the 
Republicans. Thisis election year. ‘Which 
is why the administration is proposing 
greater liberality in various items,” as Eric 
Sevareid observes in a CBS news analysis. 

That is a form of progress, to be sure, but 
it should blind no one to the temporary 
nature of the Republican Liberal Hour. 

As Washington columnist Thomas L. Stokes 
notes, Calvin Coolidge, if he were still living, 
“would be flabbergasted if he could pore 
through the pages of President Eisenhower's 
farm message and what he said in the an- 
hual message * * * and read how much is 
proposed that not even the most imaginative 
would have dreamed of in Calvin Coolidge’s 
generation.” 

Mr. Stokes recalls Silent Cal’s remark at 
one point in the farm depression of the 
1920's: “Farmers never have made money. I 
don’t think there’s much we can do about it.” 

But something was done—in fact, a great 
deal—in two imaginative Democratic admin- 
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istrations, over the bitter opposition of the 
Republicans. That change has establisheg 
the parity principle for agriculture as a 
permanent American goal—a goal which has 
been attained under Democratic govern-~ 
ment, and for which the American people 
will continue to fight until Coolidge’s party 
also fully accepts a fair deal for our basic 
agricultural industry. 


In the quarter century since Coolidge, the 
Republicans have been forced to modify their 
stand, resorting more and more to imitation 
of the Democrats. At the same time, they 
have opposed this change as hotly as their 
political strategists thought they dared, 
Right now, they are in deep trouble again 
for resisting the change more openly than 
was politically expedient. 





The Late Chauncey W. Reed 


SPEECH 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the terms 
statesman, legislator, lawyer, and Ameri- 
can are used in their finest senses when 
they are applied to our beloved colleague, 
CHAUNCEY REED, of Illinois. It is with 
great sorrow that we face the loss of 
one whom we have loved as a man and 
respected as a Member of this House. 
It is with a sad heart that I pay tribute 
to CHAUNCEY REED. 


Ever since I came to Congress I have 
regarded him as a close, personal 
friend—perhaps the closest among my 
colleagues. He entered Congress 2 years 
before I did; and in the 20 years of our 
association here, there has never been 
a time when I could not rely upon his 
good judgment. 


The deeper I am touched the more 
difficult it is for me to give expression to 
my feelings. I know of no better words 
to express what I presently feel than the 
words of the following poem that I have 
committed to memory. The poem ex- 
presses both sympathy for the loss of a 
dear one, and the hope of immortality 
and reunion. 

There is no death! the stars go down 

To rise upon some other shore, 

And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 

They shine forevermore. 


There is no death! the dust we tread 

Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 

Or rainbow tinted flowers. 


There is no death! although we grieve 
When beautiful familiar forms 

That we have learned to love 
Are torn from our embracing arms. 


Although with bowed and breaking heart, 
With sable garb and silent tread 

We bear their senseless dust to earth, 
And say that they are dead. 


They are not dead! they have but passed 
Beyond the mists that blind us here 
Into the new and larger life 
Of that serener sphere. 


Tho’ disenthralled and glorified, 
They still are here and love us yet: 
The dear ones they have left behind 
They never can forget. : 
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Close Mexican Border to Minors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced legislation both in this Congress 
and the 83d Congress aimed at closing 
the Mexican border to United States 
minors who are not accompanied by 
their parents or cannot show legitimate 
reason for going to Mexican border 
towns. 

These border towns are notorious 
sink-holes of vice and illegal narcotics. 
They are the last places that our impres- 
sionable youth should be allowed to visit 
unescorted. Southern California’s juve- 
nile delinquency problem has been ex- 
ceedingly complicated because presently 
minors do have free access to these 
border towns. 

In making these statements no offense 
is meant or should be inferred as to the 
Mexican Government and its officials. 
They recognize the problem and are do- 
ing all in their power to clean up these 
areas. The fact remains, however, that 
until they are cleaned up, they are no 
place for America’s youth to roam. 

An exceedingly unrealistic attitude 
has been taken by the State and Justice 
Departments in reporting unfavorably 
on my proposal. Particularly as re- 
spects to an assumption that passage of 
he legislation would give affront to our 
neighbors to the south. From what I 
can gather, they do not want American 
youngsters in these border towns com- 
plicating their policing problems any 
more than we want them down there. 
Rather than an affront, I believe we 
would gain the gratitude of Mexican of- 
ficials for adopting the border-closing 
measure. 

The following article carried by the 
February 7 issue of the Long Beach Press 
Telegram is just one of many examples 
why the Mexican border should be closed 
to minors: 

Lonc BracH Boy, 16, ADMITS TRAFFIC IN 
MARIHUANA ACROSS BORDER 
(By Fred Bolinger) 

A 16-year-old former Jordan High School 
boy calmly admitted to detectives today that 
he hitchhiked to Tijuana recently and 
brought a “tin” of marihuana for resale in 
Long Beach. 

The marihuana, which cost $8, can be 
rolled into 100 “joints,” or cigarettes, and 
marketed at $50 to $100, Detective Inspector 
George E. Doyle reported. 

The youth whistled to show his com- 
placence as he was quizzed by Doyle and 
juvenile officer James A. Sprague. 

He didn’t reveal the slightest concern over 
the fact that by possessing marihuana, he 
had committed a felony, officers said. The 
boy has been “in and out” of the narcotics 
Tacket for more than a year, Doyle said. 

When the boy went to Tijuana he was on 
probation for having been involved in nar- 
cotics crimes. Answering Doyle’s questions, 
the youth revealed that he went “across the 
eae in daylight, alone, hitchhiking both 

He couldn’t recall how many trips he’d 
made to Mexico during the past year to buy 
narcotics, but Doyle said 10 or 12 trips prob- 
ably would be “near right.” 
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The “tin” of marihuana was found wrap- 
ped in a Mexican newspaper dated Febru- 
ary 2. 

It was uncovered in the boy’s bedroom, in 
the home of a friend. The latter had be- 
friended the boy, allowing him to live there 
while he taught him the plasterer’s trade. 

The friend told Inspector Doyle that he 
and his wife thought he “was a nice boy” 
and felt sorry for him and therefore took him 
into their home. 

The boy was to be returned today to the 
juvenile court referee for investigation of 
probation violation. The local juvenile 
bureau will file a petition asking that the 
youth be made a ward of juvenile court. 

If the court should consider the boy in- 
corrigible, the lad would be tried as an adult 
and sent to the California Youth Authority 
if found guilty of the felony. 

Police arrested the boy Sunday night after 
officers frred four shots into a car in which 
he and three adult narcotic suspects were 
fleeing in the vicinity of Long Beach Boule- 
vard and Adams Street. 





FHA Should Trust Local Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, please per- 
mit me to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress to an editorial which 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
under date of Wednesday, February 15, 
1956, entitled “FHA Should Trust Local 
Agencies”: 

FHA SHOULD Trust LOCAL AGENCIES 

Two of the witnesses at Monday’s 1-day 
congressional hearing on housing, Oscar H. 
Steiner and Upshur Evans, presented some 
hard facts on the difficulties of getting any- 
where in low-cost housing with the Federal 
Housing Administration as a partner in the 
enterprise. Their testimony, based on prac- 
tical experience, should receive special atten- 
tion in Washington if Congress is going to 
do anything about removing some of the 
Federal roadblocks to urban redevelopment. 

The position of Steiner, who is president 
of Community Development, Inc., was that 
the FHA is more of a hindrance than a help 
in getting such housing under way and built. 
He spoke as the builder of a project in Parma 
with FHA assistance, and of housing now 
abuilding at East 79th Street and Woodland 
Avenue without FHA. His experience with 
FHA soured him. 

Director Evans of the civic-minded, non- 
profit Cleveland Development Foundation, 
which helped financially in Steiner’s 79th- 
Woodland homes, reviewed the many hurdles 
and long delays in the foundation’s Garden 
Valley projects. After nearly 2 years, some 
bricks may be laid there beginning in April. 

The urgency of getting low-cost housing 
for those in the slums, so unfit hovels can be 
wiped out, was stressed by other witnesses 
at the hearing. This is an old story, but it 
deserves frequent repeating. And it points 
up the dilemma that is continually being 
compounded by the built-in delays caused by 
Housing Act rules, 

The answer for getting some momentum 
in doing the job, in the views of Steiner, 
Evans and others, is increased local auton- 
omy. FHA’s fixed extensive preliminaries 
not only don't help in getting started, they 
exasperate private businessmen and public 
Officials who enter into prospective projects 
with good will and high hopes, then see them 
dashed. And the FHA regulations have had 
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the effect of forcing higher building costs 
which tend to defeat the purpose of the 
projects. 

If the city and the Federal Government 
cannot trust local institutions like the De- 
velopment Foundation, reputable private 
builders and public bodies in arriving at 
sensible, adequate solutions for pressing 
problems, then it can trust no one. 

We hope the lessons being learned here 
and in other large cities which have been 
reviewed by the congressional committee will 
bring the desired changes in legislation. As 
the queen observed of Wonderland, you have 
to keep moving quickly in slum elimination 
just to keep up with yourself, and you have 
to run twice as fast if you want to make any 
progress. 





Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an article written by C. L. 
Sulzberger, and appearing in the New 
York Times of January 13, 1956. This 
article is not a very optimistic one; its 
tenor is clearly nonoptimistic: 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS—BRINK OF War POLicy IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Paris, February 12.—At present Soviet for- 
eign policy is relatively static in Europe. To 
the west, where living standards contrast 
favorably with those of the U. S. S. R., Mos- 
cow concentrates on freezing positions and 
digesting previous gains. But to the south 
and east, in Asia, where endemic conditions 
are deplorable, policy remains dynamic. 
Bolshevik ideology and Russian power con- 
tinue to push outward. 


This Asian program has three facets. In 
the center it drives from the Oxus frontier 
over Afghanistan and toward India. To the 
east it adjusts to the new Communist behe- 
moth, China, support for that massive state 
and inherent rivalries with it. And to the 
southwest it turns into the Levant. There, 
by pressure, by guile, by diplomacy, and by 
maneuver it seeks to extend its influence 
toward Suez and the Persian Gulf. 

Convinced of communism's inevitable glo- 
bal triumph, Molotov is practicing his own 
“brink of war” strategy in the restless Middle 
East. All the inherent contradictions that 
Marxism sees in the capitalist world are un- 
fortunately prevalent there: Anglo-Ameri- 
can-French rivalries; psychopathic legacies 
of past colonial empires; dynastic strife and 
ugly religious fervor. The West insists this 
is its own Pandora's box. 

WARM-WATER ASPIRATIONS 


We may resent the Kremlin’s intervention. 
But surely we should not be surprised. Since 
Czarist days Russia has looked eagerly to 
warm-water ports and oil. Molotov memo- 
rialized Hitler in 1940: “The area south of 
Batum and Baku in the general direction of 
the Persian Gulf should be recognized as the 
center of the aspirations of the Soviet 
Union.” Moscow asked of the Allies bases in 
the Dardanelles and Bosporus, positions in 
the Red Sea and a voice in northern Africa. 
The Montreux Convention that governs the 
Turkish Straits expires. next November. 
U. S. S. R. diplomacy is now lining up sup- 
port for a new deal in that region. 

The Russians previously have faltered in 
the Middle East. Even a weak Iran was able 
to eject them from its northern provinces, 
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Ankara’s obstinacy frustrated the Soviets in 
Turkey. But the situation that developed 
in 1955 was too favorable for the Kremlin to 
neglect. An unnecessary crisis was permitted 
to develop in Cyprus creating a gap between 
the Greeks and Turks and opening the road 
for penetration. Simultaneously we chal- 
lenged the U.S. S. R. by fostering the Bagh- 
dad Pact. Communist reaction was to leap- 
frog across this northern ttier, already split at 
Turkey’s western border, and peddle arms 
and influence among the Arab States. 

This left us in a highly embarrassed posi- 
tion. Colonel Nasser, who aspires to Arab 
leadership, has used his new weapons to suc- 
cessfully blackmail the West. He confides 
great admiration for Tito, who showed him 
how to get help from both power blocs with- 
out joining either. Nasser is an apt pupil. 
The satellite arms deal with Cairo changed 
a strategic balance the Allies sought un- 
easily to preserve. By June, Egypt alone 
will have a military edge on Israel. The ap- 
proach of this date therefore brings the world 
closer to the brink of war. Israeli jingoes 
urge their government to sirike before then. 
Later, they fear, the Arabs will prepare an 
overall assault. Meanwhile the West, insist- 
ing Russia can have no say in Falestine, as- 
sumes responsibility for a peace it may be 
unable to keep. 

COMMUNISM GAINS STRENGTH 


Cairo is just as intent as Moscow on de- 
stroying the Baghdad Pact. Feudal Saudi 
Arabia presses its vendetta against the 
Hashemite dynasties in Jordan and Iraq. To 
obtain funds for subversion and propaganda 
King Saud has overdrawn his royalties with 
American petroleum companies by more 
than 2 years. From Cairo to Damascus un- 
Gerground communism gains _ strength. 
Three north Lebanese trade unions are now 
controlled by party agents. Syria’s labor 
federation has succumbed. An agent of 
Britain’s Iraq Petroleum Co. predicts that 
within 5 years communism may take over 
Syria. 

Already it has penetrated the colonies of 
miserable Arab refugees who are not allowed 
to work in the states that harbor them. It 
has managed to make great headway among 
Moslem Nationalists. Nasser says: “We know 
there are underground Communists here. 
If they can convince the people that we are 
agents of the West they can gain control.” 

Even in Turkey new pressures are com- 
mencing. Unwise investment policies have 
brought that country to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Ankara has asked us for an emer- 
gency loan of $300 million. We have refused 

nl planning is revised. Now Moscow 
he Turks: Your economy sags because 
American pressure forces you to maintain 
a wartime footing. 

For the first time the Soviets appear ready 
to gamble on an audacious Middle East 
policy. They have even cold-bloodedly en- 
couraged the area to the brink of Palestine 
war. Why? Last summer in Geneva Mos- 
cow became convinced world conflict is ex- 
cluded as too dangerous. A little holocaust 
is therefore worth the risk. For by its own 
insistence only the West could be involved. 


unless 
t 


telus 


Mr. Max Abelman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
Geed a privilege for me to insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a brief but warm 
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letter which recognizes the efforts of Mr. 
Max Abelman in helping the 1955 fund 
drive of the United Hospital and Visiting 
Nurse Association of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Abelman is a great humanitarian 
known throughout New York State for 
his charitable deeds. His heart and his 
energies know no bounds and his helping 
hand is everywhere. A community that 
has men of this type is indeed very for- 
tunate. 

The letter, addressed to Mr. Abelman, 
is written by Mr. J. William Stuart, 
chairman of the 1955 United Hospital 
campaign in Brooklyn. It reads as 


follows: 
FEERUARY 6, 1956. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dear Max: It is difficult for one volunteer 
to thank another. It is especially the case 
with thanking you because so much of your 
work is obviously done without the expecta- 
tion of reward. Nevertheless, I do wish to 
express my appreciation for the efforts you 
have put forward in helping achieve the suc- 
cess enjoyed by the 1955 United Hospital 
Fund and Visiting Nurse Association of 
Brooklyn Campaign. 

It is only through the work of community- 
minded individuals like yourself that our 
voluntary institutions continue to offer the 
high quality of service from which we all 
benefit. And I fully realize that your efforts 
on behalf of the Fund are only one aspect 
of your multifaceted interest in public serv- 
ice. This is well testified to by the recent 
honors awarded you. 

Please accept my wholehearted thanks, 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. WILLIAM STUART, 
Brookiyn Chairman, 1955 United 
Hospital Fund and Visiting Nurse 
Association of Brooklyn Cam- 
paign. 


The 38th Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16 Lithuanians throughout the 
world will be observing the 38th anni- 
versary of their homeland’s independ- 
ence. This observance offers us an op- 
portunity to pause and reflect upon the 
suffering of the enslaved Lithuanians 
and to consider what we and the other 
free nations can do to encourage them 
during this time of oppression and to 
assist in making possible their eventual 
liberation. 

The glorious history of this nation dis- 
closes the constant struggle for freedom 
which it has made against the tyrannical 
forces of aggression and proves that the 
liberty and freedom of any nation can- 
not be taken for granted, but preserved 
only by eternal vigilance and a strong 
national defense against enemies from 
within and without. During her period 
of independence, 1918-40, Lithuania 
made remarkable progress in every phase 
of life and received the recognition of 
the other free nations for her cultural, 
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educational, and economic growth. A} 
of these achievements were suspended 
and destroyed when this country became 
occupied for the second time by Russia 
in 1940; then by the Nazi forces, 1941-44. 
and then reoccupied and ruled by the 
Soviet forces up to the present day, 
Even though Lithuania’s national status 
has been eradicated by Communist Rus- 
sia, her people have not despaired and 
are fully united in their determination 
to reestablish their complete independ. 
ence and to once more resume their tasks 
of development and progress. 

On this anniversary day I wish to 
assert my own hope that in the not too 
distant future all obstacles in the way 
of peace will be hurdled and that the 
day of freedom will again come for these 
courageous people. 


Coal Industry Sees Increased Demands on 
It To Meet the Nation’s Energy Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I am deeply interested in the 
entire subject of energy and the rela- 
tionship of all our resources of energy. 
My district includes large coal reserves 
and important mining operations. Be- 
cause of my interests in the atom, coal 
and energy generally, I am deeply im- 
pressed by the statement made by Mr. 
Tom Pickett, executive vice president of 
National Coal Association, 802 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C., before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, in 
which he discusses the importance of 
the coal industry to our national pros- 
perity and defense, and the possible im- 
pact of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. I think the statement is an 
enlightening, constructive, and fair con- 
tribution to our knowledge. It indicates 
some of the things that the coal indus- 
try is doing to develop new markets, as 
through the conversion of solid fuels to 
gas and oil. The enterprising coal in- 
dustry in my State of Illinois is con- 
stantly alert to new markets and I can 
foresee a long period when the coal in- 
dustry will be in an expanded era of 
production. I ask leave to print Mr. 
Picketi’s statement in the Rrecorp. 
STATEMENT OF TOM PICKETT, EXECUTIVE VICE 

PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, TO 

THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 

FEBRUARY 15, 1956 

The National Coal Association is the trade 
organization of the bituminous coal mine 
owners and operators whose total production 
is two-thirds of all the commercial bitu- 
minous coal produced in the United States. 

The coal industry has a deep interest in 
the progress of atomic energy. both from the 
standpoint of its military potential and the 
peaceful applications. The association has 
reviewed the principles involved through 4 
committee established for that purpose. 
The committee is composed of the following: 
Kenneth A. Spencer (chairman), president, 
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Pittsburg & Midway Coal Mining Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Joseph T. Berta, president, 
Pittston Clinchfield Coal Sales Corp., New 
york City; L. Russell Kelce, president, Sin- 
clair Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo.; R. H. Knode, 
chairman of the board, Stonega Coke & Coal 
Co., Philadelphia; George H. Love, president, 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., Pitts- 
purgh; A. R. Matthews, president, Pocahon- 
tas Fuel Co., Inc., Pocahontas, Va.; M. L. 
Patton, vice president, Truax-Traer Coal Co., 
Cincinnati; and R. E. Salvati, president, 
Island Creek Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

As a result of our committee’s study, the 
poard of directors of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation on November 1, 1955, adopted a reso- 
lution setting forth the policy of the coal 
industry on atomic energy. 

At the outset, it should be made clear the 
coal industry recognizes the need to continue 
the development of nuclear energy under 
Government sponsorship. We recognize that 
in the anticipated growth of the Nation and 
rising demand for energy, all sources have 
a very important part to play, including coal, 
oil, natural gas, and atomic energy if it is 
developed to the point of economic feasibility 
under our free enterprise system. There are 
many unsolved problems in the field of en- 
ergy other than in the nuclear program. 
They should be given their proportionate 
share of consideration and research by the 
Government. 

The resolution above referred to is as fol- 
lows: 

“Be it resolved by the Directors of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, That the following 
facts and principles should be considered by 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Members of Congress, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the American peo- 
ple, in determining the role of the Federal 
Government in the development of atomic 
energy: 

“I. In the progression of humanity, in fur- 
thering world trade, in advancing the cause 
of peace, and in maintaining the world lea- 
dership of the United States, there is a need 
to continue Government sponsorship of the 
development of nuclear energy. To this end, 
the National Coal Association recognizes the 
heed for the Government to support the 
iational laboratories and to carry out the 
basic as well as applied research in the field 
Q: atomic energy. 

“Il. Future development of economically 
feasible nuclear power is necessary to pro- 
vide power for underdeveloped areas of the 
world, to assist nations which have power 
ses, and to protect the future of the 
States in me power field. The Na- 
hal Coal Association therefore reccgnizes 
fe need for the Government to continue the 
Wer demonstration program to optimize 
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Under the competitive stimulus of our free 
enterprise system, the ingenuity of the 
American people will bring about the most 
benocficial results that can be obtained from 
all energy sources, including coal, oil, nat- 
ural gas and atomic energy. 

“V. The public interest demands dis- 
semination of actual cost information with 
respect to nuclear fuels to the greatest ex- 
tent compatible with national security. 
To the extent that Government subsidies 
are necessary in the development stages of 
the nuclear program, the public should be 
informed as to the magnitude thereof. 
There can be no reliable forecast of the com- 
parative costs of power generation until nu- 
clear fuel costs, and the cost of the safe dis- 
posal of radioactive wastes, are established. 

“VI. The Nation's best interests are not 
served by unwarranted optimism about the 
early availability of low-cost nuclear 
power.” 

The reading of the resolution reveals in 
itself that the coal industry is in agree- 
ment with some of the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations contained in the report of the 
Panel on the Impact of the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy. We have scrutinized the re- 
port of the panel and we believe it con- 
tributes a great deal to the public knowl- 
edge about present and prospective energy 
supplies and requirements. 

One outstanding contribution to the pub- 
lic knowledge resulting from the report of 
the panel is the focusing of attention on 
the expected vast growth in energy demands 
and the part which the coal industry must 
play in meeting those demands. The pub- 
lic must also be made aware of the im- 
portance of coal and the capital outlay re- 
quired for expansion to meet that vast 
growth in demand. 

The report and its background material 
show that the Nation will rely on the coal 
industry for a large share of its increased 
energy supplies. They include figures fur- 
nished by the United States Bureau of Mines 
showing that by 1980 the Nation will need as 
a minimum 784 million tons of coal (nearly 
double the amount produced in 1955). The 
figures further show that in 1980 the Nation 
may need in excess of 1 billion tons of coal 
per year. These estimates are based on the 
assumption that synthetic liquid fuels will 
not be required during the period under dis- 
cussion. When coal needs to be converted 
into synthetic liquid fuels to supply re- 
quirements for that type of energy, the de- 
mands on coal will be much greater. 

The increasing demands for energy raise 
the question of whether there are adequate 
reserves of fossil fuels to meet the require- 
ments. The facts furnished by the Bureau 
of Mines show the United States has nearly 
a trillion tons of economically recoverable 
bituminous coal. That is enough to last a 
thousand years, even if we are called upon 
to double the current rate of production, 
Further analysis of figures supplied by the 
Bureau of Mines shows that approximately 
one-fourth of those reserves are recoverabie 
at or near present costs (enough to last nearly 
500 years at the current rate of produc- 
tion). Again, the Bureau of Mines figures 
show nearly 300 billion tons more of those 
reserves (encugh to last an additional 500 
years at the current rate of production) could 
be recovered at from 114 to 1! times present 
costs. There is, therefore, an ample supply 
of bituminous coal to furnish the energy de- 
mands on our industry not only for the quar- 
ter of a century within the purview of the 
panei report but for the next millenium. 

We not only have the coal—we have the 
ability to produce it. The prcduction record 
through two World Wars and that in Korea 
is evidence of that ability. The progress 
achieved in the last 15 years is further re- 
assuring evidence that the Nation can rely 
upon the coal industry for its energy de- 
mands. In 1940 only 35 percent of under- 
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ground coal production was mechanically 
loaded, and national productivity averaged 
slightly over 5 tons per man per day. At 
the present time more than 82 percent is 
mechanically loaded and national produc- 
tivity averages 9 tons per man per day. The 
panel report recognizes that where mining 
conditions are favorable production reaches 
20 tons per man per day for underground 
mines and 40 tons per man per day for strip 
mines. The Bureau of Mines estimates that 
national average productivity will increase 
to 15 tons per man per day by 1980. Mecha- 
nization in all phases of coal mining is in- 
creasing at a steady rate. The Bureau of 
Mines states that significant developments 
are expected in all phases of the coal econ- 
omy, including mining, transportation, im- 
provement in present utilization, and in new 
or expanded uses. 

Kenneth A. Spencer, chairman of the Na- 
tion Coal Association’s Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, in his statement before the panel on 
the impact of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, stated the following: 

“The Bureau of Mines quite properly sees 
improved mining equipment for under- 
ground, strip and auger type mining, also 
improved methods of transportation, such 
as conveyor and pipeline systems, all of 
which will increase the economically re- 
coverable reserves of coal. There are, how- 
ever, other developments which will further 
enlarge recoverable reserves and reduce the 
delivered B. t. u. cost of coal. Substantially 
improved methods of preparation make pos- 
sible the utilization of coal which was pre- 
viously not commercially salable. The re- 
cent introduction of new low-cost explo- 
sives has substantially reduced that impor- 
tant cost of strip mining, thereby affecting 
both total mining costs and reserves which 
can be mined. The development of new 
processes in which coal is simultaneously 
used as a source of fuel and raw material, 
such as the low temperature char projects, 
make feasible integrated operations on pre- 
viously unusable reserves of lignite. 

“If we look down 25 or 50 years 
as we are doing in this atomic energy study, 
we will, no doubt, see the commercial de- 
velopment of coal gasification at the mine 
and perhaps the underground gasification 
of coal. All these factors will tend not only 
to increase recoverable reserves, but also re- 
duce the delivered B. t. u. cost, particularly to 
utilities.” 

We concur recommenda- 
tion that “the Commission recognize 
military requirements for uranium are 
present reason for ore-price guaranties and 
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for the era of expanded peaceful with- 
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As set forth in our policy resolution, and 
as indicated in what has heretofore been 
said today, we agree with the panel in its 
conclusion that there is a need to continue 
Government sponsorship of the development 
of nuclear energy, for the progression of hu- 
manity, for furthering world trade, for ad- 
vancing the cause of peace, and for main- 
taining the world leadership of the United 
States. 

We do, however, find ourselves in disagree- 
ment with some of the overoptimistic and 
too-enthusiastic interpretations, implica- 
tions, and conclusions drawn from language 
in the report, as well as some of the infer- 
ences deduced therefrom. For example, we 
cite those portions of the panel’s report 
which imply that there is an “urgent” need 
for the development of nuclear power to 
meet the domestic energy demands. In this 
respect, portions of the panel’s report are 
inconsistent with other portions. On the 
one hand, it leaves the impression that the 
development of nuclear power is necessary 
to maintain our expanding economy, and 
states that there is “urgency” associated 
with “the need for establishing atomic 
energy as a power resource available to 
assist in maintaining maximum expansion 
rates of our economy.” On the other hand, 
the report recognizes that “there is no cur- 
rent urgent need for new sources of fuel for 
the production of electric energy.” 

Again, the panel report raises the ques- 
tion of the ability of the coal industry to 
increase production, while, at the same time, 
it recognizes the ever-increasing productivity 
of the industry which is predicted to con- 
tinue. A resolution of that question may he 
achieved by reference to the facts as set 
forth on pages 4 and 5 of this statement. 

The report points out that “the growth 
of electric power expresses in one simple 
index the American miracle of productivity 
and living standards,” and it recognizes that 
growing energy demands must be fully met 
in order to sustain a dynamic and expandc- 
ing economy. It contains a forecast that 
United States total electric-generating capa- 
bility will grow from 103 million kilowatts 
in 1954 (it was in excess of 113 million in 
1955) to somewhere between 358 and 600 
million kilowatts in 1980. 

We commend the panel for its selection of 
the growth of electric power as a simple 
index of the American miracle of produc- 
tivity and living standards. The record of 
the electric utilities for uninterrupted low- 
cost power was made possible by the coal 
industry's abiilty to deliver B. t. u.’s on a 
dependable schedule where needed and at 
costs competitive with those of other fuels 
in the most populous areas of the United 
States. As to the future, I quote again from 
Mr. Spencer, who stated to the panel: “It is 
the considered judgment of the leaders of 
the coal industry that we will be in a posi- 
tion to supply fuel for the growing electric- 
energy needs of the United States at a rea- 
sonable cost for many, many years to come.” 

If the most optimistic hopes of the nu- 
clear power enthusiasts are met, the Bureau 
of Mines figures show that in 1980 either 
552 million or 938 million tons of coal will 
be required to meet the Nation’s energy 
needs, depending upon whether the low or 
the high forecast of electric-generating 
capability materializes. It should be noted 
that the optimistic forecasts quoted by the 
panel wouid have nuciear power generating 
Jess than a quarter of the Nation’s electricity 
in 1980. These statements emphasize the 
Nation’s long-range dependence upon coal 
as the primary source of low-cost power. We 
believe some atomic generated electricity 
may help supplement coal in supplying the 
Nation’s need for that energy. We believe 
atomic energy will neither destroy the coal 
industry nor reduce the Nation's need for a 
strong, healthy coal industry with a main- 
tained capacity that can be expanded to sup- 
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ply enough fuel to sustain a dynamic and 
expanding economy. 

The public should be informed as to the 
magnitude of government subsidies which 
are considered necessary in the development 
stages of the nuclear program. We do not 
object to these subsidies under the power 
demonstration program while atomic power 
is still in the development stages. However, 
we do wish to point out that vigilance on 
the part of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and your committee will be required to pre- 
vent abuse of the authority to subsidize the 
development phase of nuclear power. AEC 
Chairman Lewis L. Strauss illustrated this 
point in a speech delivered by him on No- 
vember 9, 1955, when he said: 

“The information paid for in this manner 
must, of course, be new information which 
will supplement existing knowledge, other- 
wise it cannot be said to contribute to the 
advancement of the art. This means that 
the Government, generally speaking, will not 
invest in projects which appear to duplicate 
each other. Under this philosophy the Com- 
mission could not justify giving financial 
assistance to research and development work 
on 2 or 3 reactors which are of the same type 
and size, and which, therefore, could be 
expected to produce the same or very similar 
Gata.” 

On February 9, 1956, Chairman Strauss 
announced that the AEC had accepted as a 
basis for negotiations, the Yankee Atomic 
Electric Co.’s proposal to construct, with 
Government subsidy, a pressurized water 
reactor plant. Mr. Strauss said, ‘Research 
and development work to be done for 
this plant would suppiement work required 
in the development of the pressurized water 
reactor, a plant of the same general type, 
which is being built at Shippingport, Pa., in 
a project jointly sponsored by the Commis- 
sion and the Duquesne Light Co.” 

We don’t know whether the Yankee atomic 
plant is sufficiently different from the Ship- 
pingport plant to warrant Government sub- 
sidy. We do say, however, that your com- 
mittee and the Atomic Energy Commission 
has an important task in seeing that a Gov- 
ernment-subsidized plant does not essen- 
tially duplicate a previous plant. If this 
task is not adequately performed, the pro- 
gram to subsidize development of the nu- 
ciear program could be converted into a 
CGistortion of our free enterprise system. 

In the coal industry’s policy resolution, we 
take the position that ‘“‘The Nation’s best in- 
terests are not served by unwarranted op- 
timism abcut the early availability of low- 
cost nuclear power.”’ We are pleased to note 
that the panel report brings this matter into 
sharp focus. The panel feels that a better- 
informed public opinion, stabilized in the 
framework of sound public policy, is neces- 
sary to provide a balance to special-interest 
pressures. The report states that “The 
Qublic attitude which now exists could result 
in the Commission's being charged with de- 
laying accomplishment of the full benefit of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy’’—a charge 
which the panel feels is compietely unjusti- 
fied. We concur with the report on this 
matter. 

An informed public opinion with respect 
to atomic power is vital in many ways. For 
example, the report states that among the 
factors which may accelerate or retard the 
growth of nuclear power is the possibility 
of extensive programs for the construction of 
publicly subsidized or publicly owned nu- 
clear power plants. If the public is given 
all possible factual information about the 
nuclear power program, including the full 
amount of those cost elements which can be 
determined at this time and the magnitude 
of the problems which must be overcome 
before nuclear power can compete with con- 
ventional fuels, the public will then decide 
if there is need for extensive programs for 
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the construction of publicly subsidize or 
publicly owned nuclear power plants. 

As set forth in the report, “Some highly 
publicized statements, however, do not take 
these facts into serious consideration, Ap. 
nouncements of plans are sometimes mis. 
taken for accomplishment of objectives, 
This would be of no serious consequence jn 
itself, if it did not tend to affect future 
conditions. Words sometimes outrun deeds, 
Some real facts, such es the use of the threat 
of development of low-cost atomic power as 
leverage over conventional fuel and trans. 
portation costs, may well be magnified out 
of proportion in the public mind. This over. 
magnification in the public mind might adq 
up to real losses of potential atomic benefits 
and reduce the value of peaceful atomic de. 
velopment as an element of United States 
leadership.” 

There are other ways in which this “over. 
magnification” reacts to the detriment of 
the public interest. The Nation's depend. 
ence upon conventional fuels for the bulk 
of its energy requirements means that the 
coal industry must have available to it ever. 
increasing numbers of trained engineers, 
Individual companies and associations with- 
in the industry have through the years estab- 
lished scholarships for the education of 
mining engineers. More are in contempla- 
tion. We expect to be able to meet our need 
for trained technicians. However, if our 
young people are erroneously led to believe 
that nuclear power will soon supplant con- 
ventional fuels, difficulties may be encoun- 
tered in attracting sufficient nuntbers to this 
important field. 

If this “overmagnification in the public 
mind” continues to grow, the Nation may 
well suffer from curtailed research on im- 
proved efficiency in the generation of elec- 
tricity from conventional fuels. The Bu- 
reau Of Mines points out that electrical 
generating plants at present consume abcut 
1 pound of coal per kilowatt-hour, and this 
is expected to be reduced, through continued 
progress, by at least 0.05 pounds per kilowatt- 
hour for each 5-year period. The Bureau 
also states that “Direct conversion of coal 
into electricity is a possible interesting de- 
velopment but one that will not come into 
fruition until beyond the period under dis- 
cussion.” “Overmagnification” of the pros- 
pects of nuclear power might cause some 
curtailment in efforts along these lines. 

There is a way to correct the public's 
errcneous impression that low-cost nuclear 
power is on the verge of achievement. It 
can be done by the dissemination of facts. 
We believe the information contained in the 
panel report should help a great deal to 
bring about a “better informed public 
opinicn.” The panel suggests “the technical 
and economic realities of this stage of de- 
velopment of peaceful uses, especially in the 
field of atomic power, are not as yet entirely 
favorable, that present profitability is doubt- 
ful, and that future profitability is still not 
certain.” 

The panel points out 
power reactor is a complex, expensive 
potentially hazardous machine. It is not 4 
small black box in which one only has to put 
a lump of fissionable material. It cannot be 
transported in the luggage compartment of 
an automobile. It requires for its fabrica- 
tion highly specialized techniques and mate- 
rials. Its design demands a knowledge and 
ingenuity possessed today by relatively few 
people in the world. The task of bringing 
this source of power into reality is as great 
as is the challenge it offers to our society.” 

As set forth in the report, “Unless and 
until research and development demon- 
strate that atomic power can be economl- 
cally feasible, there can be no substantial 
impact.” The panel says that not unt 
1960 will we “have adequate technological 
information at hand on which to base judg- 
ment of the economic possibilities of atomic 
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energy aS a power resource.” The report 
recognizes that “If the nuclear energy in- 
dustry is to become economically self- 
sufficient, more economical treatment meth- 
ods of wastes must be devised,” and that 
the insurance problem will have to be 
solved before privately owned reactors can 
be put into operation. At a recent press 
seminar on nuclear power, Mr. Kenneth 
head of the AEC Reactor Development 


Davis, : 
Program, said: “In fact, we don’t today 
know really how to do the chemical proc- 


essing for as little cost—just for this part 
of the nuclear fuel cost alone—as we can 
probably afford to pay. So there are still 
many unsolved problems here since the 
fabrication and the chemical processing are 
poth rather large.” 

We believe, as the Panel does, that proper 
dissemination of factual information of 
this type will contribute to a better in- 
formed public opinion with respect to 
nuclear power. Spectacular statements 
based on unwarranted optimism about the 
future availability of low-cost nuclear 
power have been all too common in the past. 
There is need to counteract the erroneous 
impression which has been communicated 
to the general public with facts—facts of 
the type contained in volume II of the re- 
port: “The fissionable material consumed 
by the nuclear plant represents but a small 
part of the nuclear fuel cost. When fabri- 
cation, reprocessing, and hancling are in- 
cluded, nuclear fuel cost increases many 
times. The fuel cost computed in this 
manner for the Nautilus is about 50 times 
the cost of fuel oil for equal shaft power 
generation.” 

Instead of unfounded over-optimism, per- 
sons in a position to influence public opin- 
ion should disseminate information about 
the reasonable probabilities together with 
the known facts. It was recently revealed 
that power from the Shippingport reactor, 
which is the first full-scale power reactor 
which will be put into operation, is expected 
to cost in the neighborhood of 52 mills per 
kilowatt-hour in the early years of opera- 
tion. his figure compares with a 3 to 8 
mill range for power from conventional 
fuels. With proper publicity of the known 
facts, we will have a better informed public 
opinion. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize the 
following facts: The coal industry does not 
ask curtailment of basic and applied research 
in the field of atomic energy. We do seek a 
better informed public opinion through the 
dissemination of the known facts which bear 
upon the possibility of achieving low-cost 
nuclear power. On the basis of the known 
facts, we believe that in most sections of the 
United States the most economic source of 
steam-generated electric power in the fore- 
eeable future will be plants fueled by fossil 
We believe that for the foreseeable 
re the maintenance of a dynamic and 
iding economy will depend upon the 
availability of ever-increasing amounts of 
f-cost energy from coal. We have the coal 
erves necessary to mect the Nation's needs. 
nave the know-how and the manpower to 
produce that coal. We confidently expect to 

et the Nation's expanding energy demands 
within the framework of the free-enterprise 
“ tem, without subsidy, and we believe the 
Nation’s dependence upon coal warrants 
Close congressional scrutiny to the end that 
legislative inequities against the coal indus- 
wy shall be eliminated. We do not fear in- 
toads upon our market by nuclear power—we 
believe that for many years to come the 
atomic-energy program will consume far 
mi re coal than is displaced by nuclear power. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear 
se today on behalf of the bitumincus-coal 
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Prayer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
comforting to know that our young peo- 
ple are interested in prayer. One of the 
most interesting articles that I have seen 
lately is that by Miss Dorothy Carolyn 
Putnam, who is a freshman at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. Her home is in 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

She is a lovely person, and it is with 
much pleasure that I insert her article, 
which appeared in the Arkansas Meth- 
odist in the issue of December 1, 1955: 

PRAYER—EXPOSURE TO GOD 
(By Dorothy Carolyn Putnam ’) 


It is interesting to speculate what would 
make the deepest impression on a visitor 
from the planet of Mars to our Earth. It 
might be the Empire State Building, tower- 
ing above the other mighty skyscrapers of 
New York City. Or it might be our coal 
mines and oil wells, assuming that there are 
no such things on Mars. Or he might be as- 
tounded at our airplanes, as they landed and 
took off from a major airport. Perhaps such 
an ordinary thing as a field of green grass 
would impress him most, if he had never seen 
one before. 

But there is a good chance that the most 
mysterious sight of all would be that of hu- 
man beings at prayer. We have witnessed it 
so often that we tend to overlook the wonder 
of it. What would we think if we were view- 
ing for the first time a person or a group of 
persons, with their eyes closed, their lips 
raming words, but the One to whom they 
were speaking not visible in any direction? 
To whom are they talking? Where is He? 
Does He hear? Does He answer? Does their 
talking do any good? 

These and many other questions might 
enter the mind of our imaginary visitor. As 
a matter of fact, they often enter our minds 
also. 

WHAT PRAYER IS NOT 

Before we try to work out an understand- 
ing of what prayer is, it may be useful to 
dispose of a couple of false notions. 

Prayer is not primarily asking God for 
something. Some people seem to think that 
it is. The very question so often heard, 
“Does God answer prayer?” implies that ask- 
ing is the chicf thing about praying. But 
that is not the case at all. In order to be 
sure of this point, all we have to do is to go 
through the Lord’s Prayer, which Jesus gave 
His disciples as a model for them to follow, 
and see how much asking it contains. In the 
Lord’s Prayer we begin by speaking to God, 
and about Him. We say that His name is to 
be held in reverence. We express the great 
hope of the coming of His kingdom, and the 
doing of His will on earth asin heaven. Not 
until we are half-way through do we express 
any petitions at all, and these are of a most 
general sort. We ask for our daily bread, 
which means not merely a loaf of bread but 











1Miss Dorothy Carolyn Putnam is a mem- 
ber of the Midland Heights Methodist 
Church, Fort Smith. This article was a med- 
itation given at the concluding service of the 
Midland Heights Youth Activities Week in 
August. Miss Putnam is a member of the 
Midland Heights MYF, 
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all that we need for our day-to-day existence. 
We ask that God will forgive us our sins, as 
we forgive those who sin against us. And 
we ask that we be not led into any more 
temptation than we can stand. That is all. 
Then our thoughts turn back to God once 
more, and we acknowledge that the kingdom 
and the power, and the glory belong to Him 
forever. 

There is nothing here in the way of a re. 
quest that tomorrow may be a nice day for 
the Sunday school picnic; or that we may get 
a job we are hoping for very much; or even 
that such and such a sick person may be 
made well. Certain phrases of this sort we 
would hesitate to insert into the Lord's 
Prayer. They don’t seem to belong to it. 
The Lord’s Prayer is not primarily about us 
at all; it is chiefly about God. 

This is not to say that God is necessarily 
displeased if we ask Him for this or that 
occasionally. 

The main point of prayer does not lie in 
asking. 

Let us go a step further. Prayer is not 
primarily saying words. It may take the 
form of words spoken aloud, or words shaped 
silently by the lips, or meditation that is 
virtually wordless. When a group of people 
worship together, they almost have to sav 
words in order to keep together in their 
approach to God. But in private prayer, the 
saying of words is strictly secondary. What 
is primary is the content and direction of a 
person’s thoughts, what they are about, and 
in which way they are heading. 

In particular, praying is not necessarily the 
same as saying prayers. We may do the 
former, and not mean much by it. : 

Real prayer is a matter of the “bent” 
of our souls. If what we say we want, and 
what we actually want, coincide, well and 
good. But if they are different, it is the 
latter that really counts. 

WHAT PRAYER IS 

“4. good definition of prayer is that it con- 
sists of a time exposure of the soul to God. 

A good example of prayer is Jesus in the 
Garden of Gethsemane during the agonizing 
hours just before the soldiers came to lead 
him away to be crucified. In this crisis he 
withdrew from his friends, to be alone with 
God. The words which he said have come 
cown to us, or at least some of them: 
“My Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but 
as Thou wilt” (Matthew 26: 39). Three times 
He prayed, using these same words. He was 
opening His soul wide to God. He was facing 
toward God, so that God’s goodness, love, 
and purpose might register fully within His 
own life. He was making sure that God's 
Vill would be His will in this emergency, and 
that is prayer, at its highest. 

A good analogy of prayer is Nath 
awthorne’s story of the Great Stone 
€ man in the story had lived in the pres- 


ence of Him. That is what we mean by 











then, shall we do when we c 
pray? First of all, think about God. Turn 
our faces toward Him. Turn our thought 
toward Him. Turn our lives toward Him. 
At bedtime, we can run over in our minds 
the many evidences of God’s goodness which 
we have seen that day. 

When we pray in the morning, we turn 
Godward in the same way. This new day 
speaks to us of God. We see Him 
We think about Him. fhen our tho 
quite naturally get around to ourselves dur 
ing this new day. What does He want us 
to do and be today? ] 











What would our lives 
be like if they resembled Him? 

Wherever and whenever we pray, this is 
the basic pattern: opening our souls to 
God, and giving Him a chance at our own 
lives; thinking first about Him and then 
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about ourselves. Prayer of this sort can 
take place in church, on a hike, in the 
course of a drive along country lanes or 
through city streets, during an examina- 
tion in high school, or washing dishes at 
home. It may take a half hour, or a split 
second. If it follows this pattern it is true 
prayer. In the nature of things, We often 
come to God with some particular prob- 
lem or burden on our minds. 

We can and should come to God also with 
other people on our minds. 

Having done and thought these things, we 
rest back finally in a sense of peace, like a 
good swimmer relaxing in the water, know- 
ing that the water will support him if he 
doesn’t struggle too much. We have been 
face to face with the Eternal. We see our 
own lives and life about us in a clearer light. 
We are reminded that around us and «be- 
neath us are the everlasting arms. Every- 
thing is all right with us, with those we 
love, and with the things in which we are 
interested. This is not guarantee against 
misfortune. It is rather the confidence that, 
whatever happens, nothing can really harm 
us. Nor is this the easy peace of dodging 
hard decisions. Rather it is the content- 
ment of facing them squarely with God’s 
help. And so we rest or work, in quietness 
end confidence. In His will is our peace. 


DOES GOD HEAR PRAYER? 
If radio’s slim fingers can pluck a melody 
From night and toss it over a continent or 
sea; 
If the petaled white notes of a violin 
Are blown across a mountain or a city’s din; 
If songs like crimson roses are culled from 
thin, blue air, 
Why should mortals wonder if God hears 
prayer? 
DOES HE ANSWER? 

If we no longer think of prayer primarily 
in terms of asking for something, then this 
question takes an entirely different turn. 

The highest answer we can hope for in 
our prayers is God Himself. If we pray long 
and hard, if we expose our souls consistently 
to God, His likeness will be stamped upon 
our lives more and more. We shall resemble 
Him increasingly. We shall enter into closer 
and closer fellowship with Him. Our lives 
will become more orderly and purposeful. 
Bewilderment and anxiety will decrease. We 
shall live as though we were seeing the 
invisible—which indeed we are. 

What more can we want than this? This 
§s the Christian life at its fullest. This is 
the secret of life itself. 


Adventures in Interfaith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I repre- 
sent a district in which there is located 

ne of the finest of modern hospitals, the 
Jewish Memorial Hospital. Recently, a 
local publication, the Interfaith Ob- 
server, published a story about the Jew- 
ish Memorial Hospital which deserves to 
be more widely read. I am pleased to 
introduce it herewith: 

ADVENTURES IN INTERFAITH: JEWISH MEMO- 
RIAL HOSPITAL, WHERE THE ONLY CREED IS 
AID FOR THE ILL 
Right in the heart of Washington Heights 

in a building located on Broadway and 196th 

Sireet, there is an institution that symbol- 
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izes, in its own distinctive way, the varied 
character of the communities of Washington 
Heights, Inwood, Riverdale, and West Bronx. 
It is the Jewish Memorial Hospital, an eight- 
storied structure set behind a well-kept lawn, 
which is now entering upOn its 51st year of 
service. 

A recent news story about the hospital fur- 
ther attests the interfaith character of the 
institution. Shortly after President Fisen- 
hower had his heart attack, the children of 
the arts and crafts’ division of the hospital’s 
outpatient department decided to send him 
a get-well message. They did so in the form 
of a hammered-out copper plaque on which 
they wrote “get well.” The signatures are 
revealing. The children who joined in this 
action were: Terry Kruska, Teddy Vlassopu- 
los, Carolyn King, Adibah Salim, Theresa 
Claus, Carol Urban, Rose Overbeck, Michael 
Pappa, Chris Potter, Mamie Simmons, Lucy 
Flores, Roslyn Hirsch and Juliet Diaconis. 
In this variety of names there is the clearest 
indication of the universal character of Jew- 
ish Memorial Hospital. 

This is not an accident. Jewish Memorial 
Hospital has, from the beginning, set out to 
be a community institution serving all of 
the people who need it without regard to 
race, color, creed or origin. It is no wonder 
that tributes to this striking quality were 
paid to the hospital on the occasion last 
year of the opening of its new Research Lab- 
oratory Building. 

The event itself was a heartening dem- 
onstration of cooperation and good will. 
Among those who spoke and who sent mes- 
sages of greeting were Dr. Ralph Bunche, 
the distinguished American who won the 
Nobel peace prize several years ago; Father 
James J. McNally, of the Church of Our Lady 
Queen of Martyrs, one of the best-known 
religious centers in the area; Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner; Rabbi Israel Goldstein: and the 
president of the board of trustees of Jewish 
Memorial Hospital, David Schwartz. Their 
words on that occasion are worth remember- 
ing. 

Dr. Bunche said: “This dedication signals 
a new advance in the development of a dis- 
tinguished institution which for nearly half 
a century has rendered invaluable service to 
the community. Its portals welcome the 
needy. Its staff and facilities are open to 
all races and creeds.” 

Mayor Wagner greeted the institution 
with the following tribute: “The addition of 
this important new facility for the expansion 
of the many noteworthy services provided 
by the Jewish Memorial Hospital is in keep- 
ing with the magnificent tradition of prog- 
ress and contribution to our community's 
welfare that has been continuous since the 
Hospital's founding.” 

Mr. Schwartz speaking for the hospital 
trustees said: ‘“‘We are also proud of the fact 
that no one seeking treatment in this hos- 
pital is asked about his race, or religion, or 
origin. A disease germ does not recognize 
those distinctions. Neither do we. A giance 
at our staffs and at our patients will show 
the nonsectarian universal character of our 
hospital services.” 

And Rabbi Goldstein noted this inter- 
faith quality when he said: “It is a source of 
special pleasure to me that my participation 
in these ceremonies today is an encore to 
my participation in the ceremonies at the 
dedication of your main building some 
years ago. The participation of clergy of 
several denominations then as now is no 
doubt a tripleclad guaranty of your suc- 
cess. Actually, it is a tribute to the broad 
character of your ministry of healing which 
does not ask whether a person is Christian 
or Jew; black or white; but only whether 
he is in need of the service you have to 
offer.” 

A notable instance of this pioneering pro- 
gram was in the institution’s Know Your 
Hospital Program, whereby groups of chil- 
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dren from the neighborhood schools (and 

adults too, for that matter), have been 
vited to our building and to see for then. 
selves just how the institution Carries < 
This has been particularly effective in te, 
ducing among children a fear of hospitals 

A year ago, the New York Times devoteg ; 
full feature to this program of acquainting 
children with a hospital, and in that or 
bringing them closer to that community 
institution in terms of understanding ang 
knowledge. 

Last year, the hospital celebrateg its 
Golden Jubilee; the completion of 509 Years 
of its existence and services to the city, 

Like every institution that serves the com. 
munity, the hospital in the last analysis 
must thrive on the understanding, knowl. 
edge and support of the people in its area 
It invites groups of citizens; fraternal 
groups, parents’ and teachers’ associations 
churches and synagogues, youth organiza. 
tions and schools to arrange for association 
with its many activities. Above all, it in. 
vites and hopes for the understanding of the 
people of the community to whose well. 
being it is dedicated. 


Obstruction Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, recently | 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an 
Oregon Journal editorial relative to “the 
blockaders’’—some of the Federal power 
or nothing advocates. The following 
editorial from the La Grande (Oreg.) 
Observer points up the continuing ob- 
structionist tactics of ‘‘the blockaders”: 

OBSTRUCTION TACTICS 


The Northwest Public Power Association 
has launched an attack against the applica- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest Power Co. to 
build two dams on the Mountain Sheep and 
Pleasant Valley sites on the lower Snake 
River. 

This opposition was not unexpected but 
there seems to be very littie in their argu- 
ment to justify the opposition. 

The Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Valley 
sites are below, the Hells Canyon site and 
not a part of that controversy. 

About a year ago, the Northwest Power 
Co. announced that they were interested in 
exploring these sites and were granted a pie- 
liminary permit to carry on the testing. 

The two dams will develop about 
lion kilowatts at a cost of about $200 mil- 
lion * * * first power would be available 2 
about 4 years. 

But now that application to begin con- 
struction has been made, the public powér 
group has suddenly decided there should be 
a federally built dam at this location. 

Heretofore, the Nez Perce site, which 
below the Mountain Sheep and Pleasant 
Valley sites, has never been seriously cod- 
sidered as a Federal site. The main reason 
for this is because of the great damage that 
a dam at this location wovld do to the fish 
runs. 

The Mountain Sheep site, which is the 
furthest downstream of the two sites, 
just above the mouth of the Imnaha River. 
This leaves both the Imnaha and the Salmon 
open for fish runs. These are recognized 
as the two most important tributaries 0 
the Snake for spawning. 
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A dam at the Nez Perce site, which would 
be over 600 feet high, would place an insur- 
mountable barrier against the spawning runs 
and would do great damage to the fishing 
in the future. 

The main objection which the public 
power group gives to the application of the 
Northwest Power Co. is that it would aid 
the creation of a power octupus. 

It is not clear just what is meant by this 
term, or what sins they are attributing to 

tupus. 
“a significant to note that they do not 
offer any alternative plan for building the 
Federal dam at Nez Perce. It is the same old 
story: “We don’t know when, if ever, we will 
puild a dam, but we don’t want anyone else 
to build one either.” 

The figures presented during the Coon- 
NevperceR debate here recently indicated 
that the presently authorized Federal dams 
would require 27 years to complete at the 
present rate. Since thre Nez Perce site is not 
one of these it is safe to assume that we 
would have to wait at least 30 years before 
we could expect power from this stretch of 
the river under Federal development. 

It seems clear to us that this Northwest 
Public Power Association is interested in only 
one thing—socialized power. 

They do not seem in the least concerned 
about the present need for additional power, 
or for working out any solution to the finan- 
cial problems facing the Northwest in get- 
ting additional generating facilities under 
construction. 

There’s a dog-in-the-manger approach. 
They are saying, in effect, that they would 
prefer to see a power shortage develop with 
all of the loss of growth and employment 
that would go with it, rather than to have 
any new power made available to the re- 
gion by private development. 

It is time that we realized all this talk 
about John Day, Hells Canyon, Nez Perce, 
and others is only serving one purpose. To 
delay the construction of dams that will 
provide the badly needed power. 

We will very soon begin paying the price 
for this delay, and it is a price that will 
come very high to all the people of the 
area, 


Health and Welfare Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, considerable newspaper publicity has 
been given in recent years to the welfare 
trust funds of labor organizations. 
Much of the publicity has been critical of 
such funds. 

I have been privileged, in recent weeks, 
to have received the statement of Mi- 
chael J. Kennedy, business representa- 
tive of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers Local 134, in Chicago, 
Ill., relative to that union's health and 
Welfare fund, given at an apprenticeship 
graduation exercise. 

This report discloses that health and 
welfare funds freely negotiated between 
Management and labor, and fairly ad- 
Ministered, furnish a complete answer 
to two erroneous views often expressed 
by extremists on the opposite sides of 
the political forum, first, that a combi- 
hation of workers in a labor organization 
1s detrimental to the welfare of the indi- 
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vidual, and, second, that the Government 
is the sole proper administrator of funds 
devoted to the health and welfare of in- 
dividuals. This report gives real evi- 
dence that such political contentions are 
destitute of substantive merit. It proves 
that the fund to which it relates is in 
the best interest of employer, employee, 
and the public. 

I would like to insert in the RrEcorpD 
the following address by Michael J. Ken- 
nedy disclosing the benefits provided by 
the health and welfare fund of such 
union, the number of participants in the 
fund, and the payments made by the 
union: 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL J. KENNEDY, BUSINESS 
REPRESENTATIVE OF INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, LOCAL 134, 
RELATIVE TO UNION’S HEALTH AND WELFARE 
FuND 
The electrical insurance trustees estab- 

lished its first benefit in the year of 1932 

and that benefit provided each member with 

a $1,000 life and total disability insurance 

policy. 

During the 12-month period from July 1, 
1954, to July 1, 1955, 34 of our members 
passed away and their beneficiaries received 
a total sum of $34,000. 

SECOND BENEFIT 


The second benefit was established in 1937 
and provided for a system of unemployment 
assistance in the form of $10 and $15 cer- 
tificates, depending upon the number of 
hours worked by the member in each quarter 
and these certificates can only be applied 
to pay the $12.60 cost of his $3,000 insurance 
policy on his quarterly card. 

During the 12-month period ending last 
July 1 our members received a total of 593 
of these $15 unemployment certificates and 
243 of the $10 certificates, for a total number 
of 836 certificates representing a total sum 
of $11,325. 

THE THIRD BENEFIT IN 1942 AND PROVIDES FOR 
LOANS 


The policy of the insurance trustees has 
been to make loans only to our members who 
are past 65 years of age and who are on 
pension. 

And to qualify for these loans, when a 
member takes his pension at the age of 65 
he then receives a pension of $50 per month 
from our international office and that same 
member also carries a $3,000 life-insurance 
policy in the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
local 134. 

According to our bylaws, if the member’s 
income from other sources does not exceed 
$2,500 per year, he has the privilege, if he 
wishes to, of borrowing $35 per month on 
his $3,000 life-insurance policy which he 
must deposit with the financial secretary, 
$17.50 from the local and $17.50 from 
trustees. 

Two hundred and sixty-five members on 
pension, 185 receiving these loans. 

FOURTH BENEFIT 


The fourth benefit was adopted also in 
the year of 1942. It provided benefits only 
for our members in the Armed Forces of 
our country and their families. 

These benefits provide that the electrical 
insurance trustees pay out of our insurance 
fund the $12.60 premium per quarter on 
each member's $3,000 life insurance policy, 
and also pay the premium on hospitalization 
benefits for his wife and children. 

During the 12-month period ending July 
1 we had 79 members still in the service and 
those benefits amounted to a total sum of 
$6,571.48 for that 1-year period 

It might be interesting to know that since 
1942 up to the present time a total number 
of 773 of our members have been in the 
service and the premiums paid on their 
insurance has totaled $98,905.14. 
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FIFTH BENEFIT: HOSPITAL BENEFIT FOR 
MEMBERS 


This fifth benefit was established in July 
of 1944 and it provides that our members be 
eligible to receive hospitalization benefits 
and surgical expenses. 

During the 12-month period ending last 
June 1, 921 of our members have received a 
total sum of $156,789 in hospitalization bene- 
fits. 

The sixth benefit was also established in 
the year of 1944 and it provided pension 
benefits of $1 per day for certain of our 
pension members who must qualify in a 
rather unusual manner. 

Those pension members whom I spoke of 
and who are receiving loans of $35 per month 
on their $3,000 life-insurance policy are the 
only pension members who are eligible to 
receive this $1 per day benefit. 

Those pension members will, after 614 
years, have borrowed a total sum of $2,625 
on their $3,000 insurance policy and at that 
time after 6%, years they can borrow no 
more, as the balance of $375 is held in re- 
serve to pay the $12.60 premium on his 
$3,000 insurance policy. 

When that time comes, the pension mem- 
ber finds himself with only the $50 monthly 
pension from our international office and 
then he is eligible to receive these $1 per day 
pension benefits. 

During 12 months, 78 members at $1 per 
day, total $28,470. 

SEVENTH BENEFIT: HOSPITALIZATION BENEFITS 
FOR WIVES 


The seventh benefit was established in 
March of 1947 and it provides for the wives 
of our members to receive hospitalization 
and surgical benefits. 


During this 12-month period ending last 
July 1, 1,370 wives of our members received 
a total sum of $227,751 in hospitalization and 
surgical benefits. 


EIGHTH BENEFIT: HOSPITALIZATION BENEFITS 
FOR PENSION MEMBERS 


This benefit was established in 1948 and 
was only for the benefit of our pension mem- 
bers who had borrowed the full amount of 
$2,625 on their $3,000 life insurance policy, 
and who were receiving the $1 per day pen- 
sion benefits. 

This group are all past 71 years of age. 

This benefit provided that those pension 
members and their wives receive full hospi- 
talization benefits at the low cost of $23.80 
per quarter. 

At the last meeting of the electrical in- 
surance trustees on last June 15, we elimi- 
nated entirely this cost of $23.80 per quarter 
to pension member for hospitalization bene- 
fits for himself and his wife, effective Oc- 
tober 1 and in the future, these pension 
members will receive these hospital bene- 
fits at no cost whatsoever. 


NINTH BENEFIT: HOSPITALIZATION FOR 
CHILDREN 


Our ninth benefit was established in 1950 
and provided hospitalization and surgical 
benefits for the children of our members 

During this 12-month period, from July 1, 
1954, to July 1, 1955, the children of our 
members have received a total amount of 
$64,951 in hospital benefits. 


TENTH BENEFIT; ACCIDENT AND SICK BENEFIT 


The 10th benefit was adopted in 1952 and 
provides for all members working for elec- 
trical contractors, what is known as the acci- 
dent and sick benefit. 

This benefit pays to the member $30 per 
week for a period of 26 weeks while he is laid 
up because of sickness or because of an acci- 
dent which he has suffered off of the job and 
while he was not working. 

We've had an average of about 45 members 
per month who have received this benefit 
during this 12-month period ending last 
July 1 for a total sum of $73,160. 
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1. The total amount of all benefits received 
by our members and their families during 
the 12-month period from July 1, 1954 to 
July 1, 1955 was $603,017.48, or an average of 
over $50,000 per month. , 

2. It might be interesting to know that 
out of a total number of 5,500 of our mem- 
bers who are working for electrical contrac- 
tors during the 12-month period that I have 
just covered there was a total of 1,958 differ- 
ent members and their families who received 
sick and hospital benefits. This averages 
almost 2 out of 5. 

xII 

In conclusion I want to say a few words 
regarding the electrical insurance trustees 
and their responsibilities. 

The board of trustees is made up of 5 mem- 
bers, 4 trustees representing the Electrical 
Contractors Association and I have been the 
fifth trustee representing our local union. 

This 4-to-1 ratio is not important because 
any changes or amendments to the insurance 
agreement can only be made by the unani- 
mous approval of all 5 trustees and also by 
the approval of local 134 and the Electrical 
Contractors Association. 


Mr. Kennedy and the board of trustees 
of which he is a member are to be com- 
mended for their able administration of 
the funds intrusted to their custody, and 
for their voluntary and public account- 
ing of stewardship. 





Pollie Anner Myers Hudson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly two Negro women were ordered by a 
Federal district court in Birmingham, 
Ala., to be admitted to the University of 
Alabama. The decision of the Federal 
district court was in compliance with the 
Supreme Court school case of May 1954, 
which in my opinion was a political de- 
cision. 

I would like for the Members of the 
House to know something about one of 
the Negro women, and I include in my 
remarks the following excerpt from a 
story in the February 13, 1956, issue of 
South magazine. This excerpt has to 
do with Pollie Anner Myers Hudson: 

Complying with a Federal court order, 
University of Alabama trustees admitted the 
first Negro in its 136-year history—Autherine 
J. Lucy, 26, of Birmingham. In denying her 
room and board, they hurled back at the 
Supreme Court some of its own language: 
applicants were studied with respect to wel- 
fare, safety, and other effects upon them and 
other students, and on sociological grounds. 

Rejected because her conduct and marital 
record did not meet admission standards was 
another Negro, Pollie Anner Myers Hudson, 
also of Birmingham. No details were given 
in the board's terse statment. South went 
to official records, found these facts: 

“Pollie Anner Myers, unmarried and preg- 
nant, applied for admission the third week 
in September 1952. Two months later, No- 
vember 14, 1952, she married Edward Hudson, 
whose 3-year sentence for burglary had been 
revoked in Jefferson County in 1948. Six 
months and four days after the marriage 
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Pollie Anner Myers Hudson gave birth on 
May 18, 1953, to a male child. It was a 
normal birth, length of pregnancy was 40 
weeks. 

“Henry Myers, the woman’s father, was 
sentenced from Elmore County on Septem- 
ber 26, 1938, for 1 year and a day for pos- 
session of still and manufacture of whisky. 
Edward Hudson, from whom the Associated 
Press reported she was separated and seeking 
a divorce, was sentenced to 3 years in the 
penitentiary February 14, 1947, for daytime 
burglary of an uninhabited dwelling in 
Jefferson County. Probation was revoked 
October 8, 1948, and sentence was imposed. 
Ee was sentenced for a year and a day on 
August 28, 1948, on another charge of bur- 
glary on an uninhabited dwelling.” 


I wish each Member of this House 
and each member of the Supreme Court 
of the United States would ask himself 
this soul-searching question: “Would 
you want your teen-age sons and daugh- 
ters to go to school with a person like 
Pollie Anner Myers Hudson?” ~Her at- 
torneys, aided by NAACP attorneys, are 
continuing their efiorts to force her 
admittance. 





Echo Park Deletion—Cleverest Stunt 
Since P. T. Barnum Invented the 
“Egress” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
palmiest days of his great career as a 
showman, the incomparable P. T. Bar- 
num discovered the profits of his animal 
shows were dwindling. The kind of 
naive folk in his tent became so in- 
trigued with the strange and wonderous 
animals on display they stayed on and 
on to view them lingeringly. 

This, of course, produced long lines 
waiting outside for room to get in. It 
vastly discouraged additional cash cus- 
tomers, anxious, but for the long wait, 
to pour more admissions into the great 
entrepreneur’s coffers. 

In a stroke of wizardry, P. T. solved 
the problem. He had a large sign painted 
with a giant directional arrow pointing 
in an appropriate direction with the bold 
legend: “To the Egress.” 

Trusting spectators unhesitantly fol- 
lowed the arrow to view what they be- 
lieved would be another exotic animal, 
possibly even a cross between an emu 
and a tigress. They soon found them- 
selves on the cold side of the exit. 

The temporary deletion of Echo Park 
dam and power facilities from the pro- 
posed upper Colorado River storage 
project is the cleverest stunt since P. T. 
Barnum invented the “egress.” 

The supporters of the gigantic upper 
Colorado River project admit that in its 
present form it is “an engine without 
pistons.” 

Yet they are asking Congress to pass 
this incredible bill, and force the Na- 
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tion’s taxpayers to suffer a loss of more 
than $4 billion. 

The “pistons” of the upper Colorado 
project was Echo Park Dam. Conserya. 
tionists throughout the country fought 
Echo Park Dam because it would flood g 
part of Dinosaur National Monument, 

Facing certain defeat, the bill’s sup- 
porters finally informed the conserva. 
tionists that Echo Park Dam would be 
taken out. The conservationists ae. 
cepted this promise and withdrew their 
opposition. 

It is apparent from the record that the 
conservationists have walked into a trap, 

Although Echo Park may have been 
deleted temporarily from the bill at 
hand, it can no more be taken from the 
project than can history be abolished by 
destroying the pages on which it is writ- 
ten. If this Congress passes any bill, it 
simply means that Echo Park must be 
authorized later to help salvage the tax- 
payers’ investment. 

The Department of the Interior, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and numerous 
individuals have testified repeatediy that 
Echo Park Dam is absolutely vital to the 
feasibility of the upper Colorado River 
project. . 

For instance, on January 18, 1954, 
Under Secretary of Interior Ralph A, 
Tudor testified before the House Interior 
Committee as follows: 

Mr. Tupor. We think Echo Park is a neces- 
sary part of the project, yes, sir. 

Mr. ENGLE. You think it would be like tak- 
ing the engine out of the automobile, then? 

Mr. Tupor. I might say it might be like 
taking the pistons out. We feel definitely 
that the feasibility of the entire project 
would be placed in hazard if Echo Park were 
left out and some alternative substituted. 


There is nothing in the world to pre- 
vent Congress from returning Echo Park 
Dam to the bill. If the bill can be passed 
without its “pistons,” obviously it will 
not work, and the “pistons” will have to 
be put into the engine. 

By withdrawing their opposition to 
the bill, the conservationists are racing 
toward the egress. They are _ being 
lulled to sleep, and they will wake up 
some morning to find that Echo Park 
Dam is to be built in Dinosaur National 
Monument. 

The record before Congress is replete 
with unqualified statements by Recla- 
mation Bureau officials and others that 
Echo Park must be in the project or the 
project will not work, cannot pay out, 
and would fail to provide the develop- 
ment desired. 

Here are excerpts from that record: 

Mr. AANDAHL, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior.' With respect to the need for the 
Echo Park Reservoir, our recommendations 
remain unchanged. We still recommend 
the construction of the Echo Park Dam and 
Reservoir. 

Mrs. Prost.? In your opinion, are there 
other sites that would be as beneficial to the 
project as Echo Park? 

Mr. AANDAHL. No; I think Echo Park is way 
out ahead 

Mrs. Prost. There is no other substitute? 

Mr. AANDAHL. It is way out ahead of alter- 
nates that might be proposed. 

Mr. W. A. DexHEIMER, Commissioner, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation.? The proposed use of 
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the canyon sections of the Dinosaur National 
Monument for water and power develop- 
ments was contemplated long before the 
original g0-acre area was enlarged to its 
present size of over 200,000 acres in 1938. A 
number of power-site withdrawals prior to 
that year are evidence of this fact. Recog- 
nition of the importance of these potential 
ower developments was given in the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation enlarging the 80-acre 
monument. The supervision of the area by 
the National Park Service under this procla- 
mation was not to affect the operation of the 
Federal Water Power Act of June 10, 1920, as 
amended, and administration of the monu- 
ment was subject to the reclamation with- 
drawal of October 17, 1904. 

The plan before you for coordinating the 
development of the water and power re- 
sources of Green and Yampa River Canyons 
along with their scenic and recreation values 
is therefore consistent with the language and 
spirit of the proclamation. The Department 
has no doubts as to the appropriateness of 
creating an artificial lake and adjoining fa- 
cilities within the bounds of this particular 
national monument. It would not create a 
precedent for invasion of other parks. The 
precedent, if any, was created in 1938 when 
the boundaries were extended to the canyon 
areas with a clear understanding that water 
conservation and power development had 
prior right to the use of those areas. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Commissioner, is Echo 
Park essential to the economic feasibility of 
the upper Colorado project? 

Mr. DEXHEIMER. Yes. Although, by elim- 
ination of parts of the project, the economic 
feasibility might be established for some- 
thing less. But it would not be, we think, 
the proper way to meet the ultimate or even 
the present needs of the upper basin. 

Mr. DEXHEIMER.* It (Echo Park) is essential 
in the upper reaches of the area, and without 
it we would be unable to make the full devel- 
opment anticipated and would probably have 
to leave out even some of the participating 
projects which are recommended at the pres- 
ent time, or some of the units in participating 
projects, and it would greatly decrease the 
financial feasibility of the overall plan. 

Mr. E. O. Larson, regional director, region 
4, Bureau of Reclamation.® Here are the prin- 
cipal advantages of including Echo Park Dam 
and Reservoir in the Colorado storage project 
plan: 

1, With respect to storage capacity and 
power generation, Echo Park would be second 
in size to Glen Canyon in the reservoir sys- 
tem planned for the upper basin. 

2. Evaporation losses per acre-foot of water 
stored in Echo Park would be less than any 
other major storage site in the upper basin. 

3. Construction of Echo Park Reservoir in 
Place of Dewey Reservoir, the best alternative 
outside of a national monument, would save 
an estimated 200,000 acre-feet of evaporation 
losses annually, a significant quantity of 
water in the arid West. 

4. Echo Park Reservoir, located just below 
the junction of the Green and the Yampa 
Rivers, would be integrated with the up- 
Stream Flaming Gorge and Cross Mountain 
Reservoirs in regulating the flows of the 
rivers, that 1s, when they are constructed. 
ri Retest Re would contribute materially 

the feasibility of reservoirs at Split Moun- 
tain and Grey Canyon sites downstream on 
the Green River. This 4s why Under Secre- 
tary Tudor mentioned that Echo Park was 
the wheelhorse in the upper basin. 
ea The use of the Echo Park site is the key 
pl a ae development of the upper 
ie = upper Colorado River Basin. The 

S strategically located with respect to 
ae power markets of the proposed sys- 
pei dams and powerplants and the basin’s 

“uy resources awaiting development, such 


ees 
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as phosphate rock for fertilizer, chemicals, 
oil shale, coal, natural sodium carbonate, and 
many other important minerals. 

Mr. Sisk. Could I ask you this question, 
Mr. Merriell: Do you feel that Echo Park 
represents a more important feature of this 
project, let us say, than Glen Canyon, as- 
suming that only a portion of the project 
could be built? 

Mr. FRANK C. MERRIELL, Chief Engineer of 
the Colorado River Water Conservation Dis- 
trict.7 In some ways it does. In the first 
place, where this project will sell power, 
the first places are in the vicinity of Salt 
Lake and of Denver, and the most direct 
transmission that can be devised in the proj- 
ect is from Echo Park to each of those places. 
Now, that is the principal reason, and there 
are other collateral reasons. There is a pos- 
sibility of a very great industrial use right 
close to Echo Park in the phosphate beds of 
the Uinta Mountains, and other possibilities 
in the Uinta Mountains, in the Grand Valley, 
in industrial use, whereas Glen Canyon is 
a long ways from there. 

BriaAnT H. StrRINGHAM, Vernal, Utah.§ Op- 
ponents of the project, most of whom are 
well-intentioned citizens, base their chief 
argument on the false premise that the 
building of Echo Park dam within the Dino- 
saur National Monument will set a precedent 
for the commercial invasion of all parks and 
monuments. This argument is not based on 
facts as the following official documents will 
show. These instruments also prove that it 
was definitely understood by officials and 
the people at the time the monument was 
enlarged that power and reclamation projects 
were to be constructed inside the monument 
at some future time, and that the area 
would be subject to several other existing 
rights. 

On June 10, 1920, the Federal Water Power 
Act was passed creating the Federal Power 
Commission. ‘This Commission was given 
authority to grant licenses to construct dams 
in national monuments according to the 
opinion given by Councilor Abbott repre- 
senting the House Subcommittee on Recla- 
mation and Irrigation. However, on March 
8, 1921, the Congress amended the Federal 
Water Power Act taking from the Power 
Commission and giving to the Congress au- 
thority to grant licenses to construct dams 
within parks and monuments, but in doing 
sso, the Congress added these significant 
amendments: “As now constituted or exist- 
ing.” Thus leaving the authority in the 
Federal Power Commission to grant licenses 
for construction of power dams in newly 
created monuments such as Dinosaur. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt recognized this fact in his 
proclamation enlarging the monument. 


Mr. GeorceE D. CLypg, commissioner of 
interstate streams for Utah.® Mr. Chairman, 
I think the Echo Park Dam is absolutely 
necessary to this project. The Echo Park 
Dam, in my opinion, occupies the same posi- 
tion that I would, for example. I am pretty 
good with both arms and both legs. You can 
cut one arm off and I can still live, and you 
can cut two arms off and I can still live, 
and you can cut both legs off and I can still 
live, but I am not much good. And Echo 
Park dam is an essential unit in this thing 
because it is a basinwide project, and it 
must be considered in terms of the series of 
storage dams, their operation to provide for 
water for consumptive use, provide the 
water to meet the obligation to the lower 
basin, and to provide for power generation. 
All of those three are inextricably tied to- 
gether. 

Mr. Drxon.”* You concur in his testimony 
that there is no substitute equal to Echo 
Park as a dam site. 


Mr. Cuiypg. Yes, sir; I am convinced in my 
independent analysis as well as review of 
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many, many reports, that there is no sub- 
stitute for Echo Park. 

Hon. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, a United States 
Senator from the State of Wyoming." So [I 
say without any hesitation or equivocation 
that the creation of the expanded Dinosaur 
National Monument in 1938 on the 14th of 
July had nothing to do with the preservation 
of any historical site or the preservation of 
any scientific area. On the contrary, it was 
an attempt to use for scientific purposes, 
for development purposes, water that had 
previously been recognized as one of the best 
sources of waterpower in the United States, 

Mitwakp L, SIMpson, Governor of Wy- 
oming.’* Echo and Glen Canyon Dams are 
vital elements in the development of the up- 
per basin States. 


H. T. Person, dean of engineering, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Woy." In 
regard to Echo Park Reservoir—this unit is 
one of the very important units in the team 
of storage units necessary for the fullest 
development of the water resources of the 
upper basin. Its strategic location below the 
confiuence of the Green and Yampa Rivers, 
its low-avaporation losses and its contribu- 
tion to maximum power production makes 
it an essential unit in the upper basin de- 
velopment. The grandeur, the spiritual and 
esthetic values of the canyons of the Echo 
Dam site are acknowledged. The Echo Park 
Reservoir will not destroy these values. Echo 
Park will eliminate some sections of river 
rapids—but there are hundreds of miles of 
river rapids in the vast areas of the upper 
Colorado River Basin. Echo Park Reservoir 
will make the recreational values of this vast 
area available to hundreds of thousands of 
people every year—rather than to just those 
few hundred daredevil river runners who 
now have that opportunity. Echo Park Res- 
ervoir is in the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. However, the evidence is documented 
and clear, that the people of the area were 
given assurance in 1938 when Dinosaur 
Monument was extended to include the Echo 
Park area, that establishment of the exten- 
sive monument would not interfere with 
the use of the area for grazing, or with the 
development of the water resources of the 
area, 

G. E. UNTERMANN, director, Utah Field 
House of Natural History, Vernal, Utah." 
Much of the opposition of rabid conserva- 
tion groups to a proposed dam in Dinosaur 
National Monument is baseless and un- 
realistic. 

HERBERT F. SMart, Salt Lake City, Utah." 
Conservationists opposed to the construction 
of this dam say there is a principle involved. 
Yet actually the only principle involved is 
one of the integrity of the Government and 
the people, including conservationists, in 
keeping promises and assurances, and 
abiding by conditions incident to the en- 
largement of the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. The question of the inviolahbility of 
a national monument is not at issue here. 
The question of the inviolability of promises 
incident to the enlargement of the bound- 
aries is involved. The integrity of our na- 
tional pary system is predicated upon good 
faith, and conservationists interested in pre- 
serving the inviolability of our national park 
system should be the first to recognize 
and, in good faith, insist upon compliance 
with the conditions under which the Dino- 
saur Mounment boundaries were extended, 
namely, subject to power and reclamation 
withdrawals. 

To many of us who have been a part of 
the conservation movement in the West, we 
are at a loss to understand the motives of 
conservationists opposing a project which 
will result in such a material gain to con- 
servation objectives and principles. In the 
best tradition of Gifford Pinchot, the passage 
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of the Colorado River storage project will 
mean the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber for the longest period of time. 

ANGUS McDONALD, legislative assistant, Na- 
tional Farmers Union.” Sites other than 
those recommended by the Department of 
Interior have been suggested because it was 
contended that the building of a dam at the 
Echo Park site would be an invasion of the 
national park system and would forever mar 
the natural beauty of the area. The record 
will show that the original monument cre- 
ated by President Wilson consisted of 80 
acres which would not include Echo Park 
and when President Roosevelt expanded the 
monument by Executive order in 1938, that 
he provided that expansion of the monu- 
ment should not bar the building of power 
projects. In other words, the Echo Park site 
has never been part of the national park sys- 
tem. The mere fact that it was called a park 
did not make it a national park. It is also 
contended that development of the water re- 
sources of the upper Colorado and the Echo 
Park site would impair. it as a recreational 
center and that in some way it would dis- 
rupt the Dinosaur Monument. Geography 
indicates that the bones of the dinosaurs, if 
any, would not be disturbed because the 
dinosaur graveyard is down the river from 
the Echo Park site. Impounding water 
behind the Echo Park would not submerge 
a single dinosaur bone. On the contrary the 
proponents of the project tell us that the 
creation of a huge lake behind the Echo Park 
would enhance the recreational opportunities 
and that roads would be built into the area 
so that many more thousands of people could 
enjoy recreational activities, whereas at the 
present time, the area is relatively inacces- 
sible. 

Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, a United States 
Senator from the State of Utah.’ This puts 
the shoe on the other foot. It is not a na- 
tional monument that is being invaded—it is 
a matter of some misled or misinformed con- 
servationists who are trying to urge that 
Uncle Sam violate his integrity and treat as 
mere scraps of paper solemn reservations in 
the public interest in the Dinosaur Monu- 
ment area that precede the limited monu- 
ment proclamation by 17 to 34 years. It ill- 
behooves honest conservationists to take 
such an untenable position, because we who 
love our parks and monuments should strive 
to preserve as honorable and legal commit- 
ments the reservations of public lands for 
such a nobie and worthy use as parks and 
monuments. Therefore, how can we, in the 
same breath, ask that equally binding and 
legal reservations for water development, be 
invaded, especially when the monument 
proclamation itself recognizes and exempts 
from the Dinosaur Monument land reserva- 
tion these previous withdrawals for water 
resource development? 

INDEX TO QUOTED STATEMENTS 


Colorado River storage project: Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
84th Congress, Ist session, on H. R. 270, H. R. 
2836, H. R. 3383, H. R. 3384, and H. R. 4488 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Colo- 
rado River storage project and participating 
projects, and for other purposes. 
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Lithuania Must Be Free and Independent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity to join with other Members of 
the House of Representatives in present- 
ing my thoughts on the independence of 
Lithuania, as we observe its 38th anni- 
versary of that event. 

The people of the free world and 
especially the people of the United States 
have been shocked at the utter ruthless- 
ness of Communist Russia in seizing a 
free nation such as Lithuania. It has 
suffered the fate of Latvia and Esthonia, 
but by the will of God and eternal vigi- 
lance on the part of the people of these 
three Baltic free states, liberty and in- 
dependence will surely come. Russian 
aggression will be eliminated when the 
world realizes that there is no longer any 
room for ruthless aggression among 
civilized nations. The present Com- 
munist conspiracy will fall of its own 
weight when the Russian people realize 
they are but slaves of a totalitarianism 
that is a blight upon the face of the 
earth. 

Mr. Speaker, the very great need at 
the moment is for free Lithuanians, 
such as the hundreds of groups which 
we have in this country, to keep alight 
the fires of freedom in high hope and 
in confidence that Lithuania will once 
again be independent and assume its 
proper place in the family of nations. 

The history of events since Russia has 
occupied Lithuania is clear to all the 
world. Upon the pretext that Germany 
was about to occupy Lithuania, Soviet 
Russia moved in and occupied that 
country. When Communist army gar- 
risons had been established in Lithuania, 
Latvia and Esthonia the red armies 
were moved from the Baltic States and 
placed along the Finnish frontier in 
preparation of an assault on Finland. 
This was in late November 1939. Soviet 
Russia at that time was merely looking 
for a pretext to move its armies of occu- 
pation into those unfortunate countries. 

After occupation was well established 
the Communists spread failse accusations 
against the Lithuanian government and 
in 1944 deputized one of its commissars to 
make sure that a pretext for occupation 
had been established. One of the false 
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charges was that Lithuanians haq been 
kidnaping and killing Russian soldiers 
and when the Lithuanian government 
demanded the right to be heard on these 
charges the Soviet government refused 
to honor the requests. The Lithuanian 
Commission on the other hand foung 
the charges had been absolutely false 
but that made no difference to the Rys. 
sian terrorists. 

Attempts were made to negotiate g 
peaceful understanding between Russig 
and Lithuania, but these attempts were 
ignored and to this day, Mr. Speaker 
the United States Government has re. 
fused to recognize the occupation of the 
three Baltic countries. 

Mr. Speaker, this is to the credit of the 
United States and we must forever insist 
and maintain that under no circum. 
stances will we be parties to the bargain. 
ing away of the right of independence 
for Lithuania and her sister Republics, 

The challenge to Americans of Lith- 
uanian descent is to continue to battle 
for a free Lithuania and the slogan at, 
all times must be to carry on for freedom 
and liberty in a Christian country until 
the fight is won and recognition is 
achieved. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
those Americans of Lithuanian descent 
who are carrying on this fight and may 
God sustain them in their efforts. 





Peace Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
editorial, Peace Policies, appearing in 
one of the leading newspapers of New 
Hampshire, in the January 30, 1956 is- 
sue of the Laconia Evening Citizen of 
Laconia, N. H.: 


PEACE POLICIES 


General Ridgway’s articles appearing in 
the Saturday Evening Post emphasize his 
belief that the way to peace is to maintain 
a strong Army, Navy and Air Force and in 
this the general's position is identical with 
that of Congressman JOHN McCormack, of 
Boston, known to many persoys in Laconla, 
Tilton and Gilford because of his vacation- 
ing here, with Mrs. McCormack during the 
past 25 years. In December we wrote an 
editorial commending the congressman for 
his views as expressed on this point to 4 
Boston interviewer. 

And now comes an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Washington which quotes Con- 
gressman McCormack as contradicting the 
quotation attributed to Secretary of State 
Dulles in Life magazine that “strong action” 
by Dulles had prevented United States in- 
volvement in Indochina and in two other 
crises. 

Mr. McCormack, according to the report, 
said the United States “would have been 
over the brink and into war” if congressional 
leaders had not applied the brakes. 

The caption on the front cover of Life 
read: “Three Times at Brink of War: How 
Dulles Gambled and Won.” That was an 
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allusion to a quotation which Life attributed 
to Mr. Dulles: “Of course we were brought 
to the verge of war. The ability to get to 
the verge without getting into the war is 
the mecessary art... . If you are scared 
to go to the brink, you are lost.” 

Congressman McCorMack as a leader of his 
party attended a meeting in Mr. Dulles’ office 
in April 1954 where there was talk of a 
“mass air attack upon the Communists who 
were besieging Dien Bien Phu,” the French 
fortress whose subsequent fall presaged the 
end of the war in Indochina. Congressman 
McCormack told a reporter Adm. Arthur W. 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, favored United States intervention on 
the side of the French. He said congressional 
Jeaders advised Messrs. Dulles and Radford 
to “come up with a ful package” including 
agreement with Great Britain and France on 
what course to take. He said the leaders 
didn’t say “Yes” or “No,” but advised against 
going in alone which makes the Dulles arti- 
cle more of a political document than any- 
thing else. 

One of the statements made by General 
Ridgway is that he was told Army cuts had 
to be made by the businessmen’s adminis- 
tration at Washington. This subject is to 
come in for an airing, as well it should, if 
the weakness in our defenses alleged by Gen- 
eral Ridgway is corect. A report of the 
Government Operations Committee of the 
House is coming out, we are informed, which 
declares that businessmen like Secretary 
of Defense Charles E. Wilson are not the 
panacea for problems of a nation hard hit 
by a cold war. After reading General Ridg- 
way'’s disclosures we would sleep better 
nights if someone other than Mr. Wilson was 
settling questions of national security, and 
deciding how much of an Army, Navy, and 
Air Force constitutes an adequate defense. 
We admire Mr. Wilson as a business genius, 
but the indictment of his peace program by 
such an authority as Ridgway is too deva- 
stating to be ignored. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch expresses a 
belief that President Eisenhower missed an 
opportunity to reaffirm the peaceful policies 
of his administration when he discussed at 
@ press conference ‘“‘the damage done by John 
Foster Dulles in the latest of that confused 
diplomat’s international indiscretions.” 

“Whatever else this press conference should 
tell Mr. Eisenhower,” asserts the St. Louis 
newspaper, “it should tell him he must again 
find the way to speak effectively to the mil- 
lions of people who were so moved by him 
at Geneva.” 

We would say the President regained those 
noble heights, as an apostle of peace with 
Aonor, in his letter to Premier Bulganin, 
exposing the latest Soviet propaganda 
maneuver. 





The Lesson at Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


CF NEW YOrK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
February 14, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Herald Tribune for February 12, 
1956, contains an intelligent discussion 
by Mr. Roscoe Drummond on the Uni- 
versity of Alabama incident. I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
article, which is as follows: 

WASHINGTON 
(Ey Roscoe Drummond) 
THE LESSON AT ALABAMA 
in eee appreciated, I think, that if 
‘versity of Alabama fails to permit 
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Miss Autherine Lucy, its first Negro student, 
to continue in her classes, this action will 
be a violation of the gathering practice and 
tredition of colleges throughout the 17 
Southern and Border States. By 1953, well 
before the Supreme Court’s unanimous de- 
cision requiring ultimate desegregation of 
the entire public school system, state-owned 
universities in 12 of 17 Southern and Border 
States had opened their classrooms to Negro 
students. This transition of the publicly- 
owned higher institutions of learning 
throughout the South—private Southern 
colleges and universities similarly have been 
admitting Negroes—from total segregation 
to a mounting degree of integration has 
been accomplished with little stir and with 
relatively little fanfare. It has been largely 
accomplished by southern leadership at 
southern initiative to reflect the changing 
traditions of the South itself. These facts 
help to put the University of Alabama in- 
cident into clearer perspective. These facts 
show: 

That in accepting Miss Lucy as a student, 
the university was acting in observance of 
the widespread and now nearly unanimous 
policy of the Southern and Border States with 
respect to higher education. 

That in permitting a small mob of some 
students and some outsiders to drive Miss 
Lucy from the campus, the local and State 
law-enforcement authorities are denying to 
the president and faculty of the University 
of Alabama the lawful protection they need 
to carry out their decision and to bring the 
university into line with the policies of other 
southern colleges. 

The interview which president Oliver C. 
Carmichael gave to the New York Herald 
Tribune last week demonstrates that the 
head of the university and the faculty are 
faithfully trying to keep this young Negro 
girl as a student. 

Thus it seems to me that the Governor 
of Alabama, James Folsom, and the law en- 
forcement officials subordinate to him are 
doing Alabama and the whole South a griev- 
ous disservice. 

Their tolerance of violence means that 
they are permitting mob rule to prevent their 
own university from carrying out its deci- 
sion to allow a Negro student to study on the 
campus. 

Their inaction means that thus far they 
are conniving at the most indefensible kind 
of “interposition.” That is, they are per- 
mitting mob violence to interpose itself in 
front of the slow but steady and persevering 
approach to educational desegregation at 
those very points where the South itself be- 
lieves it can most wisely be carried forward— 
at the levels of higher education. 

The Supreme Court has itself advised pa- 
tience and caution. It is not calling at any 
point for simultaneous, instantaneous de- 
segregation. It recognizes the complexity of 
the probiem and directs the district courts to 
allow the decision to be carried out at differ- 
ent speeds in differing localities and at dif- 
ferent educational levels. 

But when the Governor of Alabama per- 
mits mob violence to keep a southern uni- 
versity from a desegration decision of the 
greatest moderation in line with the policies 
of other southern wuniversities, he is doing 
violence to the South’s own practices and is 
disserving the cause of moderation in every 
phase of the problem. 

Desegregation in higher education has 
been a firm southern trend for the last dozen 
years. From 1944 to 1954, 26 State-financed 
colleges (previously all white) in 12 Southern 
and Border States began to accept Negro 
students, and the private colleges and uni- 
versities followed about the same pattern. 

By July 1954 the number of southern medi- 
cal schools open to Negroes jumped from 2 
to 10; by 1953 more southern law schools were 
admitting Negroes than refusing them; be- 
tween 1950 and 1952, the number of southern 
ols admitting Negroes incicascd 


from 18 to 30. 
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State universities of 3 (Alabama, Florida, 
and Georgia) of the 5 Southern States which 
have kept total segregation seem at the point 
of accepting Negro students. 

This whole gradual trend has been free of 
violence. If the State of Alabama now per- 
mits violence to obstruct its university from 
embracing the policy of other southern uni- 
versities, it will be undermining the very 
concept of moderation which the South has 
long been building. 





American Legion Commander’s Tribute 
at Lincoln’s Tomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, for 
more than a score of years it has been 
the custom of the American Legion to 
make an annual pilgrimage to the tomb 
of Abraham Lincoln on the anniversary 


of his birth. 

In keeping with that custom, my fel- 
low townsman, National Commander J. 
Addington Wagner this year delivered an 
eloquent tribute to Lincoln during the 
annual ceremonies at Springfield, Ill. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the address given by 
Commander Wagner: 

For 22 years we of the American Legion 
have come as pilgrims to the tomb of Abra- 
ham Lincoln on the anniversary of his birth. 
This is a pilgrimage in which all our country- 
men are joined in spirit. Long after the 
American Legion is no more, representative 
Americans will stand where we stand now, 
reverently and humbly seeking inspiration 
and knowledge. 

Why is this so? I think it must be because 
Lincoln, perhaps more than any other Ameri- 
can, succeeded in defining and expressing 
the deepest meaning of the American phi- 
losophy. 

He translated the great documents of our 
Government into simpie, understandable 
terms. By word and deed, he iliuminated the 
spirit and the power that account for the 
greatness of America. . 

So today, here at Springfield and through- 
out the land, we pause to honor the memory 
of the man and to find new strength in his 
example. 

Abraham Lincoln did not live to hear the 
preise and homage now given him by free 
men everywhere. At the summit of his 
service, he was called both pacifist and war- 


monger. Some ridiculed him as being too 
week while others denounced him as a 
tyrant. 

But Lincoln looked beyond his day. He 
possessed a sure and unshakeable faith in 


people—free and united people. From a po- 
sition in the very center of the fiercest storm 
which ever raged in America, he was able to 
ack: 

“Why should there not be a patient con- 
fidence in the ultimate justice of the peo- 
pie? Is there any better or equal hope in 
the world?” 

Today, we are a stronger and a more ma- 
ture nation. We have achieved and endured 
much since 1865. The nearly 3 million Le- 
gionnaires whom I am privileged to serve 
have fought to preserve that ultimate justice 
of the people of which Lincoln spoke. And 
it seems to me that our whole experience as 
a reunited Nation these past 91 years has 
proved two very significant things: 
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First, the principle of government by the 
governed is as practical as it is ethical; 

And, secondly, looking at the world around 
us, self-government based upon the equal- 
ity of men under God will endure as a sys- 
tem only if the United States of America 
endures and prospers. 

Think of it. In less than one century a 
nation divided and at war with itself has 
emerged as the keeper of human liberty for 
all nations. 

Such has been the shift of power and re- 
sponsibility from the old world to the new. 

Other nations now free might col- 
lapse * * * we pray to God that they will 
not—and the cause of freedom would still 
go forward. But if we fail—if America 
should falter in leadership or influence— 
there would be left no nation strong enough 
to sustain the free cause. 

In view of this tremendous responsibility, 
there are those who say we are not as united 
as we should be—that we differ and argue 
too much among ourselves. I feel that the 
question is worth considering, particularly 
on this day and in Lincoln’s light. 

We are a proud people. North, South, East 
and West, we place great value on the per- 
sonal independence that is part of our 
heritage. It is not our way to think or do 
alike, or to see things exactly as our neigh- 
bor does just for the sake of agreement. 

Today, we have problems which seem to call 
for one solution in one area and a different 
solution in another. We are approaching 
the time for deciding who will lead us during 
the next 4 years and who will represent us in 
the Congress. We have varying opinions, as 
individual citizens, on foreign and domestic 
policies. All of this makes for vigorous de- 
bate and discussion. 

However, let no one exaggerate the depth 
of these differences. The American Legion 
firmly believes that there is no issue big 
enough or precious enough to endanger -our 
unity as Americans. So long as we keep our 
tempers down and our sights up on the goal 
of a free America capable of defending its 
freedom, we have nothing to fear. 

Lincoln said it this way: “If destruction be 
our lot, we must ourselves be its author and 
finisher. As a nation of freemen we must 
live through all time or die by suicide.” 

That is what very nearly happened a cen- 
tury ago. Men disagreed and the disagree- 
ment was allowed to proceed from reasonable 
discussion to personal bitterness and, finally, 
to bloodshed. Extremists on both sides 
brought on circumstances in which honor- 
able men could turn only to the battlefield. 


Let us never repeat that mistake. The 
“justice of the people” will prevail, whatever 
the issue, provided we retain our common 
belief in the destiny and goodness of the 
land we love. 

What concerns me far more than signs of 
healthy disagreement is the evidence of a 
declining public appreciation of patriotism 
itself. 

More often than not, we hear the very 
word, patriotism, spoken with a note of 
apology. Too many of our best people spend 
their best efforts mocking those who desire 
to recognize and glorify our great American 
heritage. 

This is a dangerous, irresponsible game. 
It could make the kind of mischief that 
would invite attack by those outside our 
country who seek to destroy us. Equally im- 
portant, it tends to sow in the minds of our 
young people doubts and indifference about 
the system of government they will one day 
lead. 


My friends, we need patriots. We need 


believers in America—men and women who 
understand and are proud of the blessed op- 
portunities that come with American citi- 
genship. 

Our free institutions have survived 
sault from without and within. 


as- 
They can 
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survive anything except a lack of interest 
and confidence on the part of the people. 
Encouraging the development of that in- 
terest is one of the important works which 
the American Legion has undertaken. We 
shall carry it forward just as vigorously as 
we can. Because it directly involves the 
future security of America—because it helps 
to insure the enlightened patriotism which 
Lincoln dramatized in his own life—we 
earnestly hope you will join with us. 





Keep Murphy Army Hospital Opened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following cogent statement of An- 
thony D. Tieso, past State commander, 
Department of Massachusetts, Disabled 
American Veterans, which he delivered 
at the mass meeting held at Hovey Hall, 
Waltham, Mass., protesting the proposed 
closing of the Murphy Army Hospital: 
STATEMENT BY ANTHONY D. TIESO, OF MATTA- 

PAN, MASS., Past STATE COMMANDER, DEPART- 

MENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, AT HOvEy HALL, 

WALTHAM, MaAss. 


National Commander Kenneth T. Lyons, 
members of the Federal Employees Veterans 
Association, ladies and gentlemen, I am rep- 
resenting the Disabled American Veterans, 
the Department of Massachusetts, upon the 
authority of State Commander, Judge David 
B. Williams. Commander Williams cannot be 
present due to the monthly meeting of our 
department executive committee. 

The proposed closing of the Murphy Army 
Hospital is needless. The Federal Govern- 
ment wishes to deprive dependents of serv- 
icemen of Massachusetts of medical care 
and hospitalization on the grounds of econ- 
omy. This, may I assure, is false ecenomy 
and will bring untold hardships and great 
expense to mothers, sons, and daughters of 
many a Bay State soldier. 

For example, the nearest Army Hospital to 
Boston is at Fort Devens, a distance of over 
45 miles from the capital of Massachusetts. 

An expectant mother, receiving prenatal 
treatment, is forced to travel long distances 
for medical examinations and will not receive 
any reimbursement for her expenses. This 
will occur if Murphy Hospital is closed, 
though the Federal Government, by law, is 
supposed to give full medical care to the de- 
pendents of our soldiers. 

They are not receiving anything free from 
the Federal Government. When a man en- 
lists in the Army of the United States, he 
automatically receives the benefits of a serv- 
iceman. 

When the United States takes away these 
benefits, it affects the morale of every man 
in the uniform of this country. Secretary of 
the Air Force, Harold E. Talbott, while speak- 
ing in Massachusetts some time ago, dis- 
closed that enlistments are dropping at an 
alarming rate. This, according to Secretary 
Talbott, was due to lowering of morale be- 
cause benefits are being stripped from the 
serviceman, 

Massachusetts sent over 500,000 men and 
women into World War II. During the Ko- 
rean conflict, over 100,000 Bay Staters served 
their country. Today many of them still 
wear the uniform of this country. They 
have distinguished themselves on the field 
of battle. 
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Now the Federal Government rewards 
them by attempting to close the Murphy 
Army Hospital in Waltham, an institution 
that is needed by the soldiers from Massa. 
chusetts. 

Thousands of mothers, sons, and daugh. 
ters, miles away from their loved ones in ynj. 
form, are to be the victims of economy 
Economy will not keep this country strong 
against aggression. Only our fighting men 
possessed with courage, strength, and a high 
morale, can keep this country strong. 

But the Federal Government can cause un. 
told damage to our Armed Forces. A soldier 
from Massachusetts will suffer immeasurable 
harm if the Murphy Army Hospital is closeg, 

The Disabled American Veterans requesteq 
President Eisenhower, the Members of the 
House and the Senate, to convert Framing- 
ham VA Hospital into a Federal soldiers’ 
home. This request was denied by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Today, the Disabled American Veterans of 
Massachusetts strongly protest the closing of 
Murphy Army Hospital in Waltham and urge 
you to do everything in your power to help 
the mothers, sons, and daughters of every 
soldier from Massachusetts by writing your 
Congressmen and Senators in Washington 
and protesting this move. 

To me it is inconceivable that the Army 
should attempt to abandon the Murphy 
Army Hospital. I simply cannot understand 
why Senator SALTONSTALL sits idly by each 
year when these attempts are made to close 
this hospital which would affect thousands 
of servicemen and their dependents in this 
area, ° 

Thank you, 





“Liberals” Should Quit Being Soft on 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address by President 
George Meany, of the AFL-CIO, which 
was delivered before the National Re- 
ligion and Labor Foundation in New 
York on December 14, 1955. The ad- 
dress is published in the December 23, 
1955, issue of U. S. News & World Re- 
port: 

LIBERALS SHOULD QUIT BEING SOFT ON 
COMMUNISM 

Too many in the free world fail to see the 
real nature of communism as the mortal foe 
of everything that we hold dear, of every 
moral and spiritual value. Too many in the 
free world are still prisoners of the illusion 
that communism is, historically speaking, 4 
progressive system—extreme liberalism tem- 
porarily making bad mistakes. 

Actually, communism represents darkest 
reaction. It is an antisocial system in which 
there are imbedded some of the worst fea- 
tures of savagery, slavery, fuedalism, and lifes 
sapping exploitation manifested in the in- 
dustrial revolution of early-day. capitalism. 

Too many in the free world seem to havé 
lost their capacity for moral indignation 
against the most brutal inhumanities when 
they are perpetrated by Communists. It is 
painful, but we must face the cruel facts 
of life. 

We of the democratic camp must des 
velop a far more vigorous moral attitude. 
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We must rekindle our capacity to cry out 


against, to protest against, the Godless dog- 
mas and savage crimes being perpetrated 
by Moscow. 

“such struggles and such protests are not 
negative actions. They are positive. They 
are morally and politically constructive. I 
know of nothing more positive and construc- 
tive than a total struggle against the totali- 
tarian cancer in the body politic of modern 
society. B 

It is rather disturbing to me that many 

eople in our country who call themselves 
liberals are stone silent about the Soviet 
concentration camps. They never find the 
time to utter a word of condemnation against 
the Communist-imperialist destruction of 
the national independence and democratic 
rights of hundreds of millions of people in 
Europe and Asia. 

It is shocking to see the studied attempts 
being made by Western diplomacy to tear to 
shreds the Charter of the United Nations 
under the guise of the so-called package deal 
with Moscow and Peiping. Can it be that 
the free world is so weak in its moral spirit 
that it does not recognize this deal as ap- 
peasement of the worst kind? 

I am all for a fight to the finish against 
racialism in our own midst. Racialism 1s 
damnable and detestable in any form. But 
raciglism in reverse—as now propagated in 
India and Burma by Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin—is pust as reprehensible. 

And the Communist imprisonment of hun- 
dreds of thousands of hostages—-so-called war 
prisoners—10 years after the close of the war, 
in violation of every human right and in- 
ternational agreement—is morally reprehen- 
sible. One would expect the true liberal 
to cry out in protest against human beings 
being carted, tagged and shuttled about for 
weeks in rail yards of Russia, as if they were 
carloads of coal or bags of potatoes. 

Not until we of the free world can give 
rebirth to a vibrant moral attitude, to a 
burning indignation against such frightful 
bestialities, can the freedom-loving people 
be sufficiently stirred to gather the moral 
strength for resisting and defeating the 
totally antimoral dogmas and deeds of com- 
munism at home and abroad. Yes, this 
means above all a moral struggle against 
communism. 

Communism is the very opposite of liberal- 
ism. Communism is the deadliest enemy of 
liberalism. Liberals should be the most 
consistent and energetic fighters against 
communism. Liberals must also be on guard 
against developing a certain type of Mc- 
Carthyism of their own. They must shun 
like a plague the role of being anti-anti- 
Communist. 

Only by refusing to be thus entrapped, can 
liberals shed every vestige of subconscious 
and conscious regard for comunism as a 
movement with which they have something 
in common. 

Much more regard must be shown by the 
democracies for principles—for the prin- 
ciples of human rights and human freedom. 
We must never sacrifice principles te ex- 
pediency. This means being rigid in support 
of our principles. 

Moscow is sure it has history’s timetable 
in its pocket. Hitler once thought so, too. 
We have nothing to fear from peaceful com- 
petition. They need our help. We do not 
heed theirs. They have nothing that can 
help us. What they have can only hurt us. 
But what we have they want from us in order 
to help and save them from the follies of 
Communism and Soviet imperialism. 

We must avoid the suicidal self-deception 
of the popular front and united front. 

No country, no people, no movement can 
stand aloof and be neutral in this struggle. 
Nehru and Tito are not neutral. They are 
aides and allies in fact and in effect, if not in 
diplomatic verbiage. 

In conclusion, I cannot emphasize too 
etrongly to you: The conflict between com- 
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munism and freedom is the problem of our 
time. It overshadows all other problems. 
This conflict mirrors our age, its toils, its 
tensions, its troubles and its tasks. On the 
outcome of this conflict depends the future 
of all mankind. I pray that, on the thresh- 
hold of the atomic age, we—all of the free 
world—-can muster the moral courage and 
total strength to preserve the peace and 
promote the freedom of the men and women 
of every continent, color and creed. 





Birthday of Kosciusko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Febru- 
ary 12 marked a very special day in the 
hearts of lovers of freedom everywhere. 
All over the world it was celebrated as 
the birthday of Abraham Lincoln. In 
America and Poland at least it was cele- 
brated as the birthday of Thaddeus 
Kosciusko as well. 

The parallels between these two men 
are striking. Both men fought coura- 
geously, in their own ways and in their 
own times, for the liberty of man and 
for the right of each nation to determine 
its own way of rule. Both believed in 
the dignity of man. Both dedicated 
their lives to free man from oppression. 
Both contributed richly to make this 
Nation great. Their nobility of char- 
acter, devotion to principle, and love of 
justice for all men continue to inspire 
us today. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko was born on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1746. He came to this coun- 
try in 1776 as one of hundreds of Polish 
patriots who won undying glory by aid- 
ing us in winning the Revolutionary War. 
These men were not soldiers of fortune 
or adventure seekers. They were true 
believers in the freedom of man. Most 
of them had fought for Poland for that 
ideal before crossing the seas to aid us 
in our cause. 

Immediately upon arriving in this 
country Kosciusko applied for military 
service. He was accepted and charged 
with drawing up plans for fortifying 
the Delaware River. The success of 
this project earned him a commission as 
colonel of engineers in the Continental 
Army. 

The remainder of his work in the War 
of Independence is a matter of history. 
How he directed the construction of forti- 
fications at West Point. How he erected 
defenses at Saratoga which played such 
a vital role in our'‘victory there. How 
he engaged in the Battle of Charleston 
and was among the first of the Conti- 
nental Army to enter the city after the 
British evacuated. By the close of the 
war he was a brigadier general. 

For a time after the war he remained 
in his adopted land, but when it be- 
came apparent that there was hope for 
a resurgence of freedom in his native 
Poland, he returned to join the fray. 
There he led a tiny but inspired army 
of patriots in its resistance to the Rus- 
sian tyrant. The odds against him were 
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great and the outcome inevitable, but 
he fought bravely on. Imprisoned once 
for 2 years, he was eventually exiled to 
Switzerland, where he died in 1817. 

We honor General Kosciusko today, 
not only because he fought for our inde- 
pendence but because he was a vigorous 
champion of the universal cause of 
human freedom as long as he lived. 
His name, indeed, is enshrined in the 
hearts and minds of the American peo- 
ple. I am proud to state that a street in 
my home city of Rochester bears his 
name. 

But let us bear in mind that while 
we here in this country enjoy the bless- 
ings of freedom, the native land of 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, who fought to make 
our land free, still suffers under the 
cruel yoke of tyranny. We have neg- 
lected the plight of Poland too long. She 
is too good a friend for us to treat in this 
fashion. Though we are engaged in cold 
but mortal combat with the forces of 
communism the world over, we cannot 
allow ourselves to forget others who 
have sacrificed for freedom and fought 
the common enemy. We should do all 
in our power to bolster up the spirit of 
our friends in Poland. 

To that end, let us extend and expand 
the Voice of America and United States 
Information Agency programs, so that 
the voice of the free world wil] continue 
to penetrate the Iron Curtain. 

Above all, let us protest to the United 
Nations concerning the many injustices 
going on today in Poland. In the past 
conquerors and exploiters of Poland 
have always permitted the Poles to re- 
tain intact their cultural traditions and 
their sense of national history, as well 
as their native language. Now, however, 
the heel of Moscow grinds deep. Reports 
from behind the Iron Curtain indicate 
thet not only Poland’s culture and his- 
tory, but her language as well, are being 
systematically destroyed by the Rus- 
sians. We must not let the names of 
titans such as Mickiewicz, Sienkiewicz, 
Padarewski, and Kosciusko die out. We 
must not let the flame of freedom they 
helped feed die out. We must protest 
to the United Nations the injustices in 
Poland. 

The finest way in which we can honor 
the memory of that gallant Pole who 
came to our aid in 1776 is to dedicate 
ourselves to assist in every possible way 
to gain freedom for Poland and for all 
men everywhere. Let us reiterate our 
faith in freedom and reaffirm our de- 
termination to work to make the world 
safe for the democracy for which 
Lincoln and Kosciusko fought so bravely. 





The Late Chauncey W. Reed 


OF 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
first helping hands extended to me 
when I came to Congress in 1953 was the 
firm, friendly hand of CHauncey REED. 
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Not in an attitude ef noblesse oblige 
and not in the manner of an all-wise 
statesman to an uninitiated freshman 
Congressman, but in a true spirit of hu- 
man brotherhood he offered to guide me 
along the tortuous and sometimes 
frightening path which the new Mem- 
ber of Congress must follow. From 
that first meeting until the last my re- 
spect, admiration and love for him con- 
stantly increased. He was a man with- 
out moral fault and with many out- 
standing virtues. He was a man with- 
out an enemy and with many friends 
among his colleagues of the House. 
His passing leaves a void which cannot 
easily be filled in the ranks of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary which he loved 
so dearly and indeed in the citizenship 
of this country which he served so faith- 
fully. 

I was privileged to attend his funeral 
last Tuesday in West Chicago, Ill., where 
he was born, raised, and schooled. One 
could not help but be impressed by the 
universal admiration in which he was 
held by those who knew him best and 
longest. The services were plain and 
simple, as I am sure he would have 
wished them to be, but dignified in their 
simplicity. As he lay in State in the 
auditorium of the local American Legion 
chapter of which he was a member, hun- 
dreds of his old comrades in arms and 
fellow citizens of the little community 
which he called home all of his life filed 
by in respectful silence and, with a 
salute, or a bowing of the head, or a fall- 
ing of a tear, rendered tribute to this 
great man whose constituency was the 
world. 

Truly, he left footprints on the sands 
of time, footprints which all who aspire 
to serve the people might pridefully fol- 
low. 





The Armenian Uprising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Sneaker, on the 
35th anniversary of the historic February 
18 revolt, freedom-loving Armenians 
worldwide pray for another uprising in 
Armenia and to the four corners of the 
Soviet Union by the various groups who 
like the Armenians live in a reign of 
terror. And this uprising must come be- 
fore the whole of Armenia’s youth are 
done away with, as reported in a recent 
series of articles by Mr. V. Valadian, an 
analyst of Soviet affairs and well-known 
Armenian Valadian said: 

Soviet papers reported that 4,000 Armenian 


youth had been sent to forced labor in the 


Kx? 1ter. 


Waal 





i steppes. The dispatch of Armenian 
young people to Kazakhhistan has co 1ued 
without pause, that the total has reached 


$10,000 or thereabouts. 
men and women are students, 
construction workers. 


Most of the young 
Others are 


This in itself is an example of how the 
Soviet maintains its iron rule on its s 


ub- 
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jects, by steadily draining the country of 
its freshest, most promising youth. The 
youth who the Soviet fears may be the 
leaders of another February 18, 1921. 

There are many significant events in 
recent and contemporary history which 
are not well known. Some important 
events which took place more than three 
decades ago, events in which freedom- 
loving men fought valiantly against the 
then growing power which today threat- 
ens the very basis of our way of life, are 
not as familiar to us as they should be. 
The revolt which the Armenian people 
staged against the Communist tyranny 
of the Kremlin 35 years ago is one of 
those little known but important events. 

The Armenian people had lost their 
national political independence more 
than 500 years ago, but throughout that 
long period they had contrived to main- 
tain their national entity and had firmly 
clung to the idea of national indepen- 
Gence. Toward the end of World War I, 
they saw their chance, seized upon it and 
declared their independence in May of 
1918. At that time Russian commu- 
nism, as an international force, was in 
its infancy, though a definite threat to 
the newly born Armenian Republic. 
Even so, the new state managed to stave 
off both Turkish nationalist and Russian 
Communist threats for more than 2 
years. But toward the end of 1920, it was 
clear that, unless the Armenians were 
aided by the West, their independence as 
well as their freedom was doomed, Un- 
fortunately that gloomy prediction was 
fulfilled. In the fall of that year, when 
nationalist Turks and Communist Rus- 
sians launched their simultaneous at- 
tack against the Armenians, their coun- 
try was overrun and their independence 
destroyed. By the end of December, 
Communist Russians succeeded in bring- 
ing most of Caucasian Armenia under 
the Soviet hegemony. 

In the course of the next 2 months the 
Aremenian people learned the brutal na- 
ture of Soviet tyranny, which in its train 
produced intolerable oppression and 
caused endless misery. In mid-February 
of 1921 the Armenians, under the inspi- 
ration of their fearless leaders, revolted 
against their Communist oppressors. 
They acted in complete unison and with 
such determination and resolve that in 
a few days they expelled their unwelcome 
overlords from the country, and on Feb- 
ruary 18 they again asserted their na- 
tional independence. This revival, how- 
ever, proved to be of short duration. In 
the course of less than 2 months, Russian 
Communists gathered strength and again 
attacked Armenia, this time with a larger 
force. By early April, Armenia was once 
more engulfed in the massive blood-bath 
of Communist tyranny. 

For almost 35 years, Soviet tyranny 
has been maintained over Armenia with 
an iron hand, and its oppressive yoke 
weighs heavily upon the people there. 
The helpless Armenians, however, even 
when subjected to inhuman treatment by 
the ruthles' minions of the Kremlin, 
have not relinquished their claim to free- 
dom and their right to national inde- 
pendence. Theirs was one of the first 
successful attempts to overthrow Com- 
munist tyranny. And today nothing 
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would please us more than to see them 
freed from the clutches of deadly com. 
munism and once more regain their na. 
tional political independence. In com. 
memorating that revolt, we not only pay 
tribute to the memory of those who gaye 
their lives for a noble cause, but we also 
express our profound admiration foy 
those who still steadfastly cling to the 
ideals held in common by all free men, 





Selfish Power Interests Oppose the Colo. 
rado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker. 
many people are puzzled by the hostile 
attitude of southern California toward 
the Colorado River storage project, par- 
ticularly when it can be clearly seen that 
the project would be of substantial bene- 
fit to southern California by prolonging 
the effective life of Hoover Dam and in 
many other ways. s 

I believe the truth of the matter is 
that a majority of the people of Cali- 
fornia, at least those who are well in- 
formed, are not opposed to the Colorado 
River storage project. ‘The opposition 
is coming from a small, selfish group who 
are growing rich by using the upper basin 
States’ share of Colorado River water to 
generate low-cost hydroelectric power 
and who are frantically fighting anything 
that will bring an end to this situation. 

With the tremendous power subsidy 
they are receiving from use of our water, 
they have plenty of money to spend on 
propaganda. As a result, most of the 
people in their own area and many of 
those in other parts of the country have 
been sold a completely fallacious story 
on the effect of upper basin development 
on both upper and lower basins of the 
Colorado River. 

The facts of the situation I have out- 
lined are set forth in an editorial which 
appeared in the Denver Post, and which 
I now insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD as an extension of my remarks: 

HERE ARE THE STAKES ON THE COLORADO 

Do you know how much the power cole 
sumers of California have gained from the 
upper Colorado River Basin States’ failure 
to provide upstream water storage for their 
own use? Well, we’ve given our California 
friends $12 million since 1938. 

If we don’t get some water storage projects 
by 1988 (which is the 50-year contract period 
covering payout of Hoover Dam) our total 
charity to California will have been $115 mil- 
lion. Who are the beneficiaries of our 
largess? The Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, the city of Los Angeles, 
the Southern California Edison Co., and the 
California Electric Power Co. 

No wonder California is willing and can 
afford to dump dough into congressional 
sabotage of our storage project. Here’s the 
story: 

When the Government, under the Bouldet 
Canyon Act of 1940, negotiated hydroelectrié 
power sales contracts for Hoover Dam kilos 
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watts with the California customers, it was 
necessary to consider annual depletions from 
Lake Mead resulting from upstream diver- 
sions. (The river had been “divided” theo- 
retically by compact of the States and Fed- 
eval Government some years before.) Those 
depletions were estimated from hydrologic 
studies covering the period 1938-88, which 
were the initial and termination dates under 
the power contracts. 

It was assumed that the average annual 
decrease in water supply available to Lake 
Mead, because of increased upstream uses, 
would amount to 79,000 acre-feet. But, as 
things worked out, there has been no sig- 
nificant upstream depletion between 1938 
and 1954. That means that there have been, 
in that 16-year period, about 111 million 
acre-feet more water available at Hoover 
Dam for power production than would have 
been available had progress been made in 
upstream projects. That additional water is 
equivalent to some 4.5 billion kilowatt-hours 
of electrical energy generated at Hoover Dam 
powerplant. 

Now, that has been secondary energy, sold 
to the California interests at something like 
1.30 mills per kilowatt-hour. Had that same 
power been generated by fuel in the Los 
Angeles area it would have cost about 4 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. Thus the municipal con- 
sumers of southern California and two pri- 
vate electric utilities have saved close to 
2.7 mills per kilowatt-hour, without addi- 
tional investment on their part and with only 
minor transmission losses. 

Under the Hoover Dam power contracts 
all secondary energy is reserved to the Cali- 
fornia allottees; and the savings to them 
since 1938 have amounted to $12 million. 

Every year that the lower California Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the lobbyists for the 
city of Los Angeles, and the trained seals 
on the payroll of Southern California Edison 
and California Electric can block the upper 
Colorado storage project, it means money in 
the bank for them. And if they can hold it 
up for just about 30 years more, they will 
have won a prize of 43 billion kilowatt-hours 
of secondary energy at a total savings of 
$115 million. 

Their bonus is not a result of any con- 
tractual right, understand. It simply rep- 
resents a premium that they would realize 
from the presence of water physically reach- 
ing Lake Mead as a result of the Upper Basin 
States’ failure to use even part of the water 
allocated to them under the Colorado River 
Interstate Compact of 1922. 

In view of the foregoing is it any wonder 
that lower California would (or could) raise 
a rich lobbying fund to persuade Members 
of Congress and the people of the United 
States that the upper basin project is a 
“boondoggle’'? 





Behind the Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 38th anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s independence. It is a date that 
the freedom-loving people of the world 
will note. The feeling of Americans on 
this occasion is well expressed in the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared this 
morning in the New York Times: 
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BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


The Soviet campaign against both meteor- 
ological and the Free Europe balloons has 
had the ironic result of calling increased at- 
tention to the Iron Curtain and the fate of 
the subjugated nations behind it. That fate 
is illustrated in the case of Lithuania, which 
in bitter silence at home but with appropri- 
ate ceremonies among its exiled sons and 
daughters observes today the 38th anniver- 
sary of its independence, still acknowledged 
by most of the free world. 

Together with its Baltic sister states of 
Latvia and Estonia, Lithuania presents a 
prime example of Soviet perfidy. Lithuania 
was among the first nations with which the 
Soviets concluded a nonaggression pact sim- 
ilar to that now being offered by Premier Bul- 
ganin to the United States. But at the first 
opportunity the Soviets tore up the pact, 
seized the country, and converted it into a 
colony which they are colonizing with Rus- 
sian Communists, who often assume the 
Lithuanian names of the victims they dis- 
place. The Lithuanians, however, like other 
subjugated nations, continue both passive 
and active resistance and take new hope 
from the espousal of the cause of freedom by 
their own exiled leaders organized in the 
Assembly of Captive Nations and by leading 
free world statesmen, including President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Eden. 

The Soviets have tried to kill off the native 
surge for freedom by offers of amnesty to the 
“forest brothers” conducting active resist- 
ance and by their “Operation snow,” de- 
signed to lure the exiles back into their 
power. But the cause of freedom has always 
proved itself to be stronger than slavery, and 
on the basis of that experience there is rea- 
son to hope that the Soviets will not succeed 
in reversing the course of history. 





Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, we 
Americans who are cognizant of the 
benefits of a free Nation happily pro- 
claim the achievement of that inde- 
pendence every Fourth of July. Lithu- 
ania normally celebrates their declara- 
tion of independence on February 16. 
Unfortunately, for 16 years Independ- 
ence Day has not been an occasion for 
celebration in Lithuania. The freedom 
which Lithuania had gained on Febru- 
ary 16, 1918 was lost when Hitler and 
Stalin signed their nonaggression pact 
and spelled the doom of Lithuania’s in- 
dependence. During the course of 
World War II, the Soviets subjugated 
the powerless Baltic nations and have 
kept them under bondage ever since. In 
the process of complete Sovietization 
many of the courageous Lithuanian 
people were executed and deported. 
However, it is encouraging to note that 
despite the totalitarian techniques of 
terror the Lithuanians to this day have 
steadfastly opposed the Soviet tyrant. 
The mere fact that the Soviets have 
found it expedient to use these terror 
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tactics is tangible evidence that the 
struggle for freedom still exists in this 
captive country. Moreover, this heroic 
fight for liberation is a symbol for sup- 
pressed nations everywhere and has won 
the gratitude of all the free nations of 
the world. 

On this 38th anniversary of Lithuan- 
jan independence the American people, 
ever mindful of the blessings of their 
own Declaration of Independence, join 
with all Lithuanians in hoping for the 
day when this enslaved nation will be 
released from its bondage and will once 
more be welcomed in the family of free 
nations. We are positive that their 
struggle will not be in vain. 





Murphy Army Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following illuminating account of the 
status of the Murphy Army Hospital, at 
Waltham, Mass., which appeared in the 
Boston Post, on February 13, 1956. 

The article follows: 

PLOTTERS OF THE PENTAGON 


The United States Defense Department 
has on its staff some first rate military strate- 
gists; this was demonstrated in World War 
II and, again, in Korea. The Department 
can boast, too—and probably does—of a 
number of political plotters, whose object 
is to thwart the public will as expressed by 
the people or their representatives in Con- 
gress whenever it seems convenient or ad- 
vantageous to do so. 

These plotters of the Pentagon have noth- 
ing but contempt for the people of Massa- 
chusetts. When Bay Staters indicate what 
is best for this area, the plotters sweep the 
suggestions and the fact under some large 
steel desk, and then proceed as coolly as so 
many potential dictators to do what they 
please. 

Despite a congressional edict forbidding it, 
they have been working for 4 years to close 
down the Murphy Army Hospital in Wal- 
tham—and they partly succeeded. Despite 
protests of almost all the Massachusetts Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, they have already 
begun the cold-blooded liquidation of the 
Watertown Arsenal. 

A congressional act prevented the closing 
of Murphy Hospital. To circumvent this, 
the Pentagon plotters began last fall moving 
an Air Force unit into the Murphy property. 
By way of showing just what able strategists 
they really are, they made the move a 
“secret,” or “classified” project; that 
vented ordinary citizens of Massachu 
from prying into the procedure. 

Then they decided to convert a little more 
of the hospital to their own use to make it 
that much more unavailable to service men 
and their dependents. The plan was to get 
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the Corps of Engineers installed there, too. 

Then, with the Air Force in one section and 
the Corps of Engineers in another, how 
could the poor benighted public—the poor 
lowly civilians—possibly complain when the 
last bed was pushed out, the 
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ejected or transferred, and the last ward 
closed down? 

It was a plot worthy of schemers in a total- 
{tarian country—or in an operetta. It 
might have worked, too, because the Penta- 
gon schemers have stooges even on Capitol 
Hill, in Washington. 

They managed to get—excuse us, to 
“sneak”—a rider onto a Senate appropria- 
tion bill which would have permitted the 
engineers to move in with the Air Force 
detachment. Between them, they would 
have taken over all the hospital space. 

If Congressman JoHN W. McCormack 
hadn’t got word of the plot and got per- 
mission to go into the Senate and expose it, 
the hospital might well have been closed 
next March. The plotters were that close 
to having their way. 

Why do they do it? Wedon’t know. But 
we do know that their ultimate aim is to 
impose their will on the people, and we think 
it is long past time that they be reminded 
that this is a democracy at peace and not 
a military encampment at war. 

The people, not the Pentagon, are still the 
source of power and policy in the United 
States, 


Air Traffic Control Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD, I include a let- 
ter from Mr. Stuart G. Tipton, presi- 
dent, Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica concerning my remarks in the REc- 
orD of January 24, 1956, as to the inade- 
quacy of the Nation’s air traffic control 
facilities. 

Mr. Tipton states that “the require- 
ment for this improved air traffic control 
system is considered by the scheduled 
airlines as the most important single 
factor needful of attention in the op- 

rational field for both military and civil 
aviation.” 

Respecting recent proposals of highly 
qualified authorities that the military 
SAGE system may be used for both civil- 
military aviation control purposes, Mr, 
Tipton feels that such a multi-billion- 
dollar project is too expensive for purely 
control purposes, that it might he dis- 
continued with improved world condi- 
tions but that it may be adapted to 
serve dual civil-military purposes. He 
further is of the opinion that the CAA 
Aci of 1938 provides for a complete traffic 
control system which would serve all 
segments of aviation. 

I include this letter without additional 
comment for the information of Mem- 
bers of Congress as I consider the views 
of Mr. Tipton and his association as 
worthy of deep consideration: 

Arr TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., Februay 10, 1956. 
The Honorable JOHN W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak Mr. McCorMack: We were very 
picased to read in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEc- 
o:D—House, of January 24, 1956, your com- 
menis concerning the need for a vastly im- 
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proved air traffic control system to cope with 
the accelerated development of the air indus- 
try in the United States. The requirement 
for this improved air traffic control system is 
considered by the scheduled airlines as the 
most important single factor needful of at- 
tention in the operational field for both 
military and civil aviation. We appreciate 
your recognition of this requrement, and 
trust that .your contnued efforts will have 
the needed impact upon the Congress and 
the public. It occurs to us that the following 
comments might be somewhat heipful to 
you in future discussions of this subject. 

The immediate improvements which will 
result from implementation of the CAA 
5-year plan should receive the endorsement 
and backing of the Congress, as well as the 
administrative branch. The item of $40 mil- 
lion for 1957, as submitted by the Bureau 
of the Budget for establishment of new navi- 
gation and traffic control aids, will result in 
considerable improvement in the flexibility 
and capacity of our present system, which we 
realize must be utilized for several years. 

It should be recognized that, while these 
expenditures will go a long way increasing 
the capacity for the handling of air traffic, 
these are interim improvements, and that 
a new system of traffic control, specifically 
designed to meet the present high volume 
increases in operation and for the signifi- 
cantly increased speeds which are now and 
will be experienced in the future, must be 
undertaken. 

This latter program must be started simul- 
taneously with the interim improvement 
program for which the $40 million is under 
consideration. I am sure you realize the 
important relationship between the requre- 
ments of our military in the interests of 
defense of the country and the requirements 
of all other segments of aviation involved 
with civil enterprise and commerce. In 
spite of the difference in purpose of the mili- 
tary and civil operations, there is, neverthe- 
less, a complete requirement for integration 
and common handling of all flight traffic 
insofar as air navigation and traffic control 
is concerned. This was the basis on which 
the common system concept was developed 
by Radio Technical Commission for Aero- 
nautics in the Collier Award-winning report 
of Special Committee No. 31, entitled “Air 
Traffic Control.” This concept embraces 
the recognition, as expressed in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, that the Civil Aero- 
nautics in the Collier award-winning report 
sponsible for the control of all traffic, both 
civil and military. While it is true that the 
Air Force, Navy, and other military com- 
ponents have certain air traffic activities op- 
erated by them and intended to augment the 
existing CAA air traffic control system, in- 
sofar as the continental United States is 
concerned this is due only to CAA deficien- 
cies in rendering service which the miltary 
require. 

In your comments before the House on 
January 24 you commented on one phase of 
this problem, under the heading “Civil- 
military issue.” This comment was con- 
cerned with the President's recommendation 
for appropriations to permit the CAA to take 
over from the Department of Defense the 
cost of operating certain radar installa- 
tions. These installations, known as RAP- 
CON’s (radar approach control facilities) in 
most instances should be operated by the 
CAA, except at a relatively few isolated loca- 
tions where there is practically no civil 
traffic, if we are to have a common system. 
They were established by the Air Force and 
Navy to augment the CAA traffic-control 
program, as mentioned above. They were 
designed specifically to meet military re- 
quirements in designated areas. A number 
of civil airports and airways lie within the 
boundaries of these areas. The military re- 
quested the CAA to budget for the operations 
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as early as 1951, in the interest of maintain. 
ing a common air traffic control system. The 
CAA has budgeted to operate only approxi. 
mately 18 of the 56 RAPCON’s. 

In connection with the military Sacre 
project, we have supported a program adyo. 
cated by the Air Coordinating Committee, 
wherein the Air Navigation Development 
Board, as the coordinating agency for the 
Departments of Defense and Commerce, was 
to explore the possibility of using this sys. 
tem as an interim air traffic control system 
in addition to its primary mission for mili- 
tary defense. It is our opinon, subject to 
confirmaton after further study, that the 
SAGE system—or certain components there. 
of—could be advantageously utilized for 
traffic control as an early aid in improving 
the total air traffic control system capacity, 

On the other hand, we are very doubtful— 
and certainly do not recommend at this 
time—that the SAGE system should become 
the ultimate traffic control system. This 
position stems primarily from the fact that 
the SAGE system is one of such cost magni- 
tude that it can be justified only by defense 
requirements under a highly troublesome 
world situation. It is entirely possible that, 
with an improvement in the future of rela- 
tionships between nations, this high cost 
would not be justified from a defense stand- 
point—at least as a fully operational activity, 
We feel confident that this cost could not 
be supported purely for a traffic-control pur- 
pose. The SAGE system, involving a multi- 
billion-dollar budget, is far too complex and 
expensive for traffic control alone. On the 
other hand, it is possible to develop a sys- 
tem which uses many of the SAGE tech- 
niques in more simple application, which 
could be compatible with the SAGE system 
while it is in being and yet perform its 
traffic-control function independently should 
the SAGE activity be discontinued. Ac- 
cordingly, we recommend the development of 
this more simple and less expensive pure 
traffic-control system, using the advanced 
automatic techniques commensurate with 
the problem at hand. This system could be 
supported by governmental budgets specifi- 
cally assigned to the accomplishment of the 
traffic-control mission for both military and 
civil aviation. 

Under the heading Who Will Operate Sys- 
tem, and in connection with your comments 
on Senator MONRONEY’s bill, S. 2828, you raise 
the point as to whether or not a new com- 
mittee, board, or counsel divorced from 
either the Department of Commerce or the 
Department of Defense might be necessary. 
It is our belief that the creation of such 
an organization is unnecessary. As stated 
earlier, there is agreement that the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 has made provision 
for the Civil Aeronautics Administration to 
supply a complete traffic control system 
which would serve all segments of aviation, 
both civil and military. It is only necessary 
that this concept be supported by ample 
funds for the purpose, that there be a clear 
understanding by all concerned that this 
was the intent of the legislation, and that 
even though the term “civil aeronutics” sug- 
gests that the activity would embrace only 
civil operations, in reality, aircraft of all 
agencies would be handled in a common and 
coordinated manner. Along the line of your 
suggestion, we believe that the orga 
tional structure of the top air navig 
development board should be augmented by 
the appointment of a third member (non- 
government) who would act as full-time 
chairman, 

The air navigational development board is 
responsible for systems enginering and plan- 
ning and developing new and improved traffic 
control facilities. At the present time, the 
top ANDB consists of two voting members 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Secre- 
tary of Defense or their appointees. Under 
he present structure of the ANDB there 1s 
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o manner of resolving differences arising 


csseenls the two voting members. The ap- 
pointment of this third member should 


assure aviation an effective traffic control 
ment program. 
“lon again - would like to commend you 
for your foresight in recognizing this se- 
rious situation, and your expression that its 
resolution should be given early and thor- 
ough consideration by appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress. We would suggest that 
the program can be effectively advanced by 
support of the recommendation of the non- 
artisan Harding Committee report (Avia- 
tion Facilities Study Group of the Budget 
Bureau) pertaining to the appointment of 
an individual of national reputation and 
proad understanding of civil and military 
aviation, to provide full-time, high-level 
leadership in bringing our aviation facilities 
in line with air traffic growth and progress. 
We will gladly make any intormation we 
have and our services available to you on this 
most important subject, or on any other 
aviation matters. 
Cordially yours, 
Sruart G. Tipron, President. 





Nations Mark World Day of Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


fr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to pay tribute to the church women of 
the world, who tomorrow are marking 
the annual World Day of Prayer, in this 
Nation and in 134 foreign lands across 
the world. 

The church women have chosen for 
the theme of this year’s observance 
“Thy will be done,’ words taken from 
that most perfect of all prayers. Begin- 
ning at dawn over the Fiji Islands and 
sweeping across the world in a great 
chain of prayer, man’s innermost long- 
ings for world peace and understanding 
will be sent heavenward tomorrow in 
every dialect, every tongue, 

A day that brings together all nations 
in a great fellowship of prayer cannot 
help but have an uplifting effect on all 
of mankind and who knows what great 
and wonderful things may be achieved 
through it? It was Tennyson who said, 
“More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of,” and we in 
this country have recently had a demon- 
stration of the power of this great and 
limitless resource. A few months ago 
the President of this great Nation was 
stricken and the hearts of the whole 
world were moved to pray for his re- 
covery. A few days ago the President’s 
physicians were able to report him well 
and sound and again prayers of thanks- 
giving rose from the lips of men and 
women in this and every nation on the 
globe. 

I cannot help but feel that this tre- 
mendous outpouring of sincere prayer, 
plus the President’s own deep and abid- 
ing faith, were able to bring about this 
happy circumstance. 

When men and women lift minds and 
hearts to God in unselfish, sincere 
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prayer, then lives can be changed, 
miracles wrought, hatred transformed 
into love and bitterness and conflict and 
peace, 





Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, February 11, 1956, the Worces- 
ter, Mass., Lithuanian organizations 
celebrated Lithuanian Independence Day 
with an appropriate program held at the 
Lithuanian Naturalization Hall at 12 
Vernon Street. 

The program was sponsored by the 
Lithuanian Aid Association. Among the 
other societies taking part in the cere- 
mony were the Lithuanian Community 
of America, Worcester branch; the Lith- 
uanian Naturalization and Social Club; 
Lithuanian National League of America; 
Lithuanian Women’s Club, Lithuanian 
Alliance of America, Branch 57; St. Casi- 
mir’s; St. George’s; St. Ludwig’s and 
Birute societies; Lithuanian Aged Aid 
Society and the Lithuanian National So- 
ciety of America. 

Mr. Vincent Macys was general chair- 
man, assisted by Michael Zemaitaitis, 
vice chairman; Leonard Kacinskas, sec- 
retary; John Dvareckas, treasurer; John 
Pipiras, financial secretary; Miss Anna 
Taraila, assistant secretary; and John 
Palubeckas, master of ceremonies. 


In connection with the celebration, I 
have been asked to include the addresses 
delivered by myself and a most promi- 
nent Lithuanian American, Anthony J. 
Miller, Esq., over radio station WNEB in 
Worcester, Mass. 

The adaresses follow: 

LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE Day ADDRESS DE- 
LIVERED BY ANTHONY J. MILLER, Esa. 


As an American citizen of Lithuanian de- 
scent, I am proud and privileged to join in 
this program commemorating the founding 
of the Republic of Lithuania. 

This annual ceremony is dear to the hearts 
of all Lithuanian-Americans because it is 
held to recoilect that day of February 16, 
1918, which marked the end of well over a 
century of suffering under a hostile, foreign 
rule. Lithuenia, on that day, stood forth as 
an independent, democratic republic. There 
was cause for rejoicing and the future was 
faced with confidence. 

This is the 38th anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Lithuania. What did the 
Lithuanians accomplish during the brief pe- 
riod in which they were their own mastcrs 
and the Government of Lithuania was of, 
for, and by the people of Lithuania? 

Let me give you a few figures: In 2 decades 
when Lithuania was free the number of pri- 
mary schools was increased from 677 to 2,696. 
There were constructed over 100 secondary 
schools, including 2 years of college, and 4,000 
advanced students were enrolled at the great 
university at Kaunas. Every city in Lithua- 
nia of more than 5,000 population supported 
opera seasons with the world’s great operas, 
many of them translated into Lithuanian, 
given under conditions making it possible for 
all who so desired to attend. 
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Everywhere there were special schools for 
music, art, and ballet. Industry and com- 
merce reached peaks never before attained 
in a country of a population of not many 
more than 3 million. Practically everyone 
owned his own home or his own farm. This 
is the record made in 22 years when the 
people of Lithuania were free and the Gov- 
ernment of Lithuania was of, for, and by the 
people of Lithuania. No people in all the 
history of the world ever made a record sur- 
passing that of the people of Lithuania when 
Lithuania was free. 

There is something in the Lithuanian 
blood that will not tolerate injustice and 
that can withstand the most savage inroads 
of tyranny. The source of the spirit of free- 
dom that is in the Lithuanian people goes 
back many, Many years. It was 1,500 years 
before the birth of Christ that the Lith- 
uanians came to settle themselves in Europe. 
It is said that the origin of the Lithuanian 
race is lost in the mists of time. Probably 
it came from the Himalayan Mountains of 
north India, one of the tribes belonging to 
the Aryan group of thousands of years ago. 

The settlement of Lithuanians in Europe 
was on the rolling plains along the shores 
of the Baltic Sea, a land of rich and fertile 
earth, heavily forested, and with wide rivers 
and many lakes. In modern times, it is de- 
scribed as a heart-shaped land of 33,000 
square miles, lying between Russia and Ger- 
many, like a walnut in the jaws of a nut- 
cracker, 

From 1500 B. C. to this year of A. D. 1956 
the Lithuanians have been a vital force for 
freedom in Europe and their descendants 
now numbering over a million who came to 
the United States of America have in this 
land of ours been a vital force for freedom. 

When Tatar hordes swept out of the East, 
their objective being the overwhelming of 
Europe, the Lithuanians rallied to beat back 
the invaders. When to the West the Huns 
and other Germanic tribes came with fresh 
threats, again the Lithuanian people rallied 
and beat back the invading hordes. 

In the first centuries after the birth of 
Christ the worship of the Lithuanians was 
that of a pagan mythology. Perkunas was 
the god of thunder and lightning, Zeminin- 
kas the god of earth, and Viehpate the god 
of life. Then came Christianity. One of the 
first of a long line of powerful Lithuanian 
leaders was King Mindaugas, who succeeded 
in gathering the other Lithuanian dukes un- 
der his banner and who 700 years ago was 
crowned King of Lithuania. For three cen- 
turies the unconquerable legions of Lithu- 
ania held the balance of power in Eastern 
Europe. The word of the Lithuanian was law 
through much of what is now Poland and 
Germany and beyond Moscow in Russia. 

In 1572 the Polish throne was given up and 
in 1795 the country was overwhelmed by the 
legions of Russia. There followed the tide of 
diplomatic intrigue, the Napoleonic wars, 
and the oppression of the czars. Always did 
the Lithuanians refuse to accept their 
conquerors. 

Three times in the 19th century they rose 
and revolted against overwhelming odds. 
Again at the dawning of the 20th century 
they revolted, their spirit still beyond the 
power of tyranny to crush. Loyal freedom- 
loving Lithuanians were torn from their 
homes and thrown in the hellholes of Siberia, 
but no power, no torture could quench their 
spirit. 

Then in 1918 freedom came again to Lith- 
uania. Again she was free to form her own 
government and take her place in the tamily 
of nations. In the 22 years of Lithuanian 
independence a record was written 1a suc- 
cessful self-government of which any people 
could be proud. 

Today again Lithuania 1s in the enslave- 
ment of a brutal tyrant but the spirit of 
freedom, which centuries of oppression have 
never succeeded in crushing, lives on among 
the people of Lithuania, 
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On this anniversary day, then, I ask you to 
join with me in sending across the seas to 
our beloved but still enslaved people of Lith- 
uania this message: 

“Be not discouraged, be not downhearted. 
The night may be long and dark but the sun 
of the morning is soon to break upon you, 
your homes, and your land. Each day that 
passes brings your blessed country closer to 
inevitable independence. We shall not fail 
you and wiil work and pray together with 
you until your liberty is accomplished.” 





LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY ADDRESS 
DELIVERED BY UNITED STATES REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HAROLD D, DONOHUE, OF MASSACHU= 
SETTS 
As your Representative in the United 

States Congress, I am honored to take part 

in these exercises commemorating the 38th 

anniversary of the declaration of Lithuanian 
independence. 

As you are all aware, 38 years ago Lithu- 
ania made known to the world that it was an 
independent nation, exercising the right of 
self-government and _ self-determination. 
This declaration of Lithuanian independence 
was one of the great milestones in the his- 
tory of a liberty-loving people whose struggle 
tor self-government continued over cen- 
turies. 

From the 16th century on, Lithuania was 
almost in a constant battle against aggressive 
neighbors, but never gave up hope to preserve 
the Lithuaian tradition for freedom. Dur- 
ing 120 years of Russian domination, no less 
than five distinct major revolts took place 
in Lithuania. Back in the early 1800's, Czar 
Nicholas the First invoked a sweeping policy 
to Russify Lithuania. Repressive measures 
were taken against all forms of Lithuanian 
culture, literature, language, schools, relig- 
ion, and governmental offices. 

In 1863 and 1864, another revolt took place 
which failed after a struggle of 18 months. 
Another revolution in 1905 brought fresh 
hopes for independence, but failed. 

World War I, the German armies 

Overran the country and remained there un- 

til the end of the war. During this time, 

uprising, negotiations, and minor rebellions 

did not cease. 

On February 16, 1918, the Lithuanian Na- 
tional Council unanimously adopted a de- 
claration calling for the reestablishment of 
an independent Lithuania on a democratic 
basis, with Vilna as the capital and the sev- 
erance of all political ties which linked it 
with other nations. This declaration became 
Lithuania's proclamation of independence. 

After the evacuation of Lithuania by Ger- 
many in November and December 1918, Rus- 
sian troops arrived at the border of Lithu- 
ania and again made an effort to subjugate 
the nation. The last battle with the Red 
army late in 1919 which cul- 
minated in a peace treaty signed July 12, 
1920. 

On September 
admitted to the 
Lithuania } 


During 


was fought 


2, 1921, 


igue of 


was 
thus 


Lithuania 
Nations, 
a full member of the in- 
ternational powers. The permanent consti- 
tution was adopted August 1, 1922. it was 
an instrument which followed the blueprint 
of western dem<¢ The state of Lithu- 


ania was an independent democratic re- 
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ecracy. 


public; the people were accorded the con- 
stitutional rights of freedom of speech and 
assembly; the constitution guaranteed free- 
dom of religion; the independent Lithuanian 


indus- 


Government instituted land reforms; 





trial production proceeded to ascend; ne- 
glected railroads were rebuilt and transpor- 
tation improvement was inaugurated 
hroughout the land; social legislation and 








t 
education were expanded and it did not take 
] 

- 


yng before the new independent democracy 
was functioning with the precision of na- 
tions much older. 

The Lithuanian people proved, during the 
period of time fron 


» their declaration of in- 
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dependence up until the Hitler-Stalin men- 
ace devastated Europe, that its people could 
give the world a practical example of true 
democracy in action. 

During the period from 1920 to 1939, the 
Lithuanian Government entered into peace 
treaties, nonaggression pacts and mutual as- 
sistance agreements with the Soviet Union. 
By reason of typical and well-known Com- 
munist duplicity and treachery, every one 
of these agreements was discarded and nulli- 
fied by Russia when they saw the opportu- 
nity was ripe to enslave the Lithuanian peo- 
pie. 

The long and dismal record of the mass 
liquidations, prison incarcerations and tor- 
tures brutally inflicted by the Soviets upon 
the brave and liberty-loving people of 
Lithuania would take hours to recite. It is 
a black page of world history vividly reveal- 
ing the barbaric tyranny that godless Com- 
munist dictators imposed upon innocent hu- 
man beings. 

This terrible and frightening record is ac- 
curately drawn up in the final summary re- 
port of the Congressional Committee To In- 
vestigate Communist Aggression published 
on December 31, 1954. The basic findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations outlined 
in that report should awaken the conscious- 
ness of all still free peoples throughout the 
world to the danger and intent of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

It is, indeed, a solemn warning of the 
cruel treatment any nation and people fall- 
ing under the domination of the Kremlin 
iron heel will receive. 

That is why we as your fellow Americans 
and this Government, in our own interest, 
cannot and should not relax our efforts of 
assistance to Lithuania, and all other en- 
slaved nations under Communist domina- 
tion, in regaining their rightful freedom. 

The attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment in regard to the present status of 
Lithuania is, of course, universally known. 
The United States has never sanctioned the 
forced incorporation of Lithuania, with 
Latvia and Estonia, into the Soviet Union 
and still continues to recognize them as 
sovereign states. Many other free democ- 
cracies also regard the Baltic nations as 
being deprived of their independence by an 
act of aggression having neither legal nor 
moral justification. 

However, nonsanction is not enough. We 
must be increasingly insistent in demand- 
ing that the Soviet leaders restore the liberty 
of Lithuania and the other oppressed coun- 
tries as proof of their declared intention to 
cooperate for peace in the world. There can 
never be any true and lasting peace in a 
world that is half slave and haif free. The 
conscience of the still free world will never 
be clear until Lithuania has regained her 
freedom and let us rededicate ourselves to- 
night to that objective, praying that it be 
God's will to occur in the near future. 





Hon. Chauncey W. Reed 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with great sorrow the Members of 
the House heard the sad news of the 
untimely passing of our beloved col- 
league CHAUNCEY REEpD. In his passing, 
the State of Illinois has lost a true 
Statesman and we in this House have 
lost a treasured personal friend. His 
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life should be an inspiration for others 
to emulate. 

CuHAUNCEY REED left his own monv- 
ment. It is a dedicated Christian life 
founded on character, integrity, loyalty, 
and ability. It is a dedicated life of dis. 
tinguished service to his constituents, to 
our great State of Illinois, and to al 
America. The State of Illinois and our 
country have lost a great man, but we 
are all better for having known him. 

His friendliness penetrated rugged 
partisan barriers, especially in his leg- 
islative work with fellow Members, and 
radiated throughout this Chamber J] 
treasured his friendship, advice and 
counsel and fond memories of CHAuncry 
REED will be inseparable from my service 
in the House of Representatives. 

His loved ones should find solace in 
the fact that he left them a rich heri- 
tage of love and affection and devoted 
service to his country. 





Bob Sikes: A Great Friend of Forestry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very proud of the development of the 
forestry industry; in the State of Florida, 
and in particular in the Eighth District of 
Florida which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. One of the most devoted friends of 
our great forestry program is the dean of 
of our Florida delegation, the Honorable 
Bos SIKEs, who so capably represents the 
Third District of Florida. This last year 
Congressman SIKEs made a number talks 
on forestry throughout our State. He 
made a splendid address at a meeting at 
the research station at Olustee in my dis- 
trict. I am pleased to include for the 
record another great address he made for 
the annual meeting of the American For- 
estry Association at Jacksonville, last 
October. Congressman Sr1KeEs’ address 
follows: 

A REPORT ON FORESTRY PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH 
(By Hon. RoBErt L. F. Sikes, of Florida) 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am happy to wel- 

come you to Jacksonville, Fla., and to the 

South. I hope you will enjoy and profit by 

every minute of your stay here. I hope you 

will see the South and its forestry opportu 
ties and problems not as a casual visitor but 
as a careful observer and that you will take 
back with you an understanding of what the 

South is achieving. 

A few years ago one of our great pulp and 
paper corporations, the International Paper 
Co., issued a remarkable annual report called 
A Report to the People of the South. It 
illustrated how the prosperity of the people 
was dependent upon forestry progress being 
made on the company’s lands. I’m sure that 
company would not object if I copied their 
expression of gocd public relations and ex- 
panded their idea in a report to you. S90, 
I would like to give you who have come here 
from all over the Nation a report on fore 
estry progress in the South. 

I come from northwest Florida where 
many of the counties are more than three- 
fourths forested. It is a real piney-woods 
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country. Years ago I saw the great virgin 
ine cleared by the steam skidders, and the 
remains of logging railroads scattered like 
pones from a skeleton on @ barren, wasted 
country. I have seen the annual fires set 
men on horseback as far as they could 


by 
ride. More recently I have seen the change 
to protection and a start toward proper 


management under which the great green 
regrowth of pine will reclothe our plains and 
pills with a new wealth. I have seen the 
development of the pulp and paper indus- 
try—there are three of these wonderful in- 
dustries in my district alone—the Inter- 
national Paper Co., the St. Joe Paper Co., 
and the St. Regis Paper Co.—all with great 
well-managed land holdings. 

I have lived with forestry in the South 
and therefore I must ask you to forgive 
the seemingly too frequent use of the per- 
sonal pronoun. Forestry is a personal mat- 
ter to me and a personal matter to the 
people of my district. Forestry must be a 
personal matter to you, too, as indicated by 
your presence and active interest in this 
meeting. Forestry is important not only 
regionally but also nationally. What the 
South does affects the Nation. Our success 
or failure in producing the forest products 
needed in war or peace will have a lot to 
do with the welfare and prosperity of every- 
one be he a Kansas farmer or a Brooklyn 
shoe clerk. 

Through protection and development of 
its forest regrowth the South has become 
the great forest factory of the Nation. 
With 222 million acres of commercial forest 
land the South is producing and can be 
counted upon to continue to produce a great 
wealth of forest products. Incidentally, 
when I speak of the South I am including 
not only the Deep South but also Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri. I 
need not remind you of the great many 
uses of our forests, but a moment might be 
well spent in considering new uses as well 
as old. Let me give you an example: Two 
centuries ago in this area longleaf pine was 
cut and charred slowly to make pitch. The 
pitch was collected by the crude method of 
draining it into a pit dug in the earth. 
Fifty years ago longleaf pine was chipped or 
hacked and the gum collected in a box 
chopped into the base of the tree. Then, in 
addition to tar, we produced turpentine and 
tosin. Now with modern’ conservation 
methods of working the trees, using bark 
chipping, acid and spiral gutters and re- 
movable double-headed nails which do not 
damage the tree, we are producing high 
quality gum or oleoresin which is being used 
In a great number of products—medicines, 
paints, linoleum, paper and even as lubri- 
cants needed by jet airplanes. 

Certainly we are making great strides in 
our forest products industries. Since World 
War II the South has experienced an in- 
Custrial expansion never dreamed possible. 
Industrial capacity for paper making has 
Coubled. I know that some people in the 
South and the Nation had their misgivings 
ebout this great paper company expansion. 
For example, when one big company wanted 
to expand its plant in my district 3 years 
*g0, I was consulted and I deliberated for 
along time due to the high timber drain 
esumates. I checked with company officials 
and foresters. We studied forest survey re- 
ports. Based largely upon the company's 
Plans for sustained forestry my advice was 
to encourage the expansion. The forestry 
Plans are being carried out and I feel that 
I can report that my decision has been fully 
Justified as the wisest course of action. 

We are in reality enjoying a cellulose age 
When you think of our multiwall paper bags 
&nd cartons which package almost every- 
‘hing from milk to concrete, the hardboard, 
insulating board, and newsprint, and hun- 
oa of cellulose products. I hope you will 
Visit one of our great pulpmills while you 
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are here. I have also mentioned naval stores. 
You are in the heart of the colorful naval 
stores belt here and I hope you'll get out 
of yuur cars to examine some working trees 
and perhaps a central steam still. Our 
lumber industry is booming any many of 
our big lumber companies like the Neal 
Lumber Co. of Blountstown, Fla., and the 
Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., of Cantonment, 
Fla., for example, are doing a splendid for- 
estry job. 

Last year the South planted 516,477 acres, 
three-fourths of the Nation's total planting. 
May I brag a little bit by saying that in 
tree planting the South leads the Nation? 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
lead all the States in tree planting. The 
State of Georgia is now producing more 
than 100 million trees per year. The State 
of Florida is increasing the capacity of its 
State nurseries to about 80 million. In 
addition to this, many of the paper com- 
panies have tree nurseries or are in process 
of establishing them. Their combined pro- 
duction will exceed 50 million trees this 
year. In this field we are making great 
progress but before we become complacent 
let’s remember that the South still has 26 
million acres of idle forest lands in need 
of planting and probably an equal area in 
poorly stocked woods where interplanting is 
needed to obtain full production. We need 
to produce 1 billion trees per year if we 
are to get on with the job. 

As most of you know the tree-planting 
program is a cooperative State-Federal-pri- 
vate landowner venture began in 1924 under 
the Clarke-McNary Act. I am proud of the 
partnership relationships which have been 
time tested under this act and the Cooper- 
ative Forest Management Act of 1950 in 
which I had a part. These acts show what 
can be done by working together in true 
partnerships. Federal money and technical 
assistance are needed in all States, par- 
ticularly the lagging States, and to provide 
uniformity of programs and to guarantee 
that the national interest is protected. 

In the field of private forest management 
I am sure the South is leading the Nation 
and that in no other part of this Nation 
will you see as much timber marked for 
selective cutting, as much thinning and 
timber stand improvement work, and as 
much general private forest management ac- 
tivity anywhere as in the South. The only 
dark cloud in this bright picture is that 
most of this fine forestry is on the large 


holdings while the small landowner isn’t 
keeping up. In fact, I believe the small 
woodlands are deteriorating. The small 


woodland owner rarely is getting the tech- 
nical help he needs to put his woods under 
good management. All of the large tim- 
ber companies have staffs of able foresters 
working on company lands and most of them 
will help the neighboring small woodland 
owners. In fact, I am told that some 150 
conservation foresters emp!oyed by industry 
are helping small woodland owners and co- 
ordinating their services with the 112 farm 
foresters that are on the States’ payrolls 
working under the State-Federal partner- 
ship set up by the Cooperative Forest Man- 
agement Act of 1950. Eut that’s a mere ad- 
vance cadre of what is needed if we are 
within a reasonable length of time to help 
the 2 million small wocdland owners of 
the South who own 157 million acres. 

In research we are moving ahead slowly 
and painstakingly. Scientists are working 
diligently to find new uses for forest prod- 
ucts and new ways to grow more and better 
trees. Some land which once grew majestic 
longleaf pines is now covered with worth- 
less brush. How to remove this brush and 
reforest in an economical way is one of our 
biggest problems. Research will lead the 
way. Within 50 miles of Jacksonville are 
two Federal research facilities: The United 
States Forest Service Research Center at 
Lake City, Fia.,, and the Naval Stcres Labo- 
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ratory of the United States Agricultural Re- 
search Service at Olustee, Fla. In my dis- 
trict the Chipola Forest Station at Ma- 
rianna is studying important production 
problems. In addition, the Union Bag & 
Paper Co. has a research center at Savan- 
nah and the West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co. has one at Charleston, S. C. 

In the field of protection, I wish I could 
report to you tonight as I might have done 
a year ago that the South is making great 
progress. Here my optimism gives way to 
grave concern. We had about 86 percent 
of all the fires in the country, 95 percent of 
the area burned and about 90 percent of 
the area still unprotected. In the past 
year the South has really taken a terrible 
licking from wild fires. Let me tell you of 
only four cases which have been reported 
to me recently: 

1. In one of our States an incendiarist, 
just for meanness, set 20 fires in one night. 
While thousands of acres of valuable tim- 
ber were burning up, the State caught the 
incendiarist, hauled him before the local 
judge and he admitted his guilt. The judge 
sentenced him for 2 years and immediately 
suspended the sentence. The same judge 
the same day sentenced a man caught steal- 
ing a small quantity of food to 6 months at 
hard labor. 

2. In the great Commonwealth of Georgia 
they had very disastrous fires in the Okefe- 
nokee Swamp area. The swamp was ex- 
tremely dry and the area is very remote and 
inaccessibie. Many fires in that swamp were 
caused by lightning but many of the large 
fires around the swamp were of incendiary 
origin. They entered the swamp where they 
could not be controlled. Later the wind blew 
them out of the swamp onto the high-valued 
pine areas where they destroyed millions of 
dollars’ worth of timber. One man-caused 
fire near Fargo, Ga., burned about 90,000 
acres of some of the best pine timber in the 
South. The effect of the fires in southeast 
Georgia during 1955 will be felt by the for- 
est products industries in the Southeast for 
many years to come. 

3. In my own State, Florida, there were 
many damaging fires last spring. Some of 
the most disastrous fires were in the Madi- 
son-Taylor County area. March 7, firebugs or 
incendiarists strung fires for about 6 miles. 
This fire soon roared out of control and was 
joined by the Foley fire that started March 
10. These 2 fires were finally controlied on 
Sunday, March 13, but not until 57,000 acres 
were ravished. Eight thousand additional 
acres in the same general area were destroyed 
by numerous small fires during the same pe- 
riod. These were not ordinary surface fires; 
they were roaring, terrifying crown fires that 
destroyed everything in their path. 

4. In North Carolina in May a fire swept 
across 200,000 acres before it was controlled. 
So hot was this fire that it rolled right over 
the coastal waterway. At a meeting held 
June 20 at New Bern it was brought out 
that the personally able State forester was 
not equipped and did not have the organi- 
zation and reserves to handle a blowup sit- 
uation. Why didn’t he have an adequate 
setup? It was brought out in the hearings 
that the State forester was doing the best 
he could but he just couldn’t finance the 
setup needed. Why didn’t he have the 
money? As a Member of Congress I must 
take part of the blame but each one of you 
must also accept a share of the blame for 
this failure in protection. Here’s why. The 
State forester of North Carolina received for 
protection under the Clarke-McNary Act of 
1924 only $295,466 of Federal money. The 
State, counties, and private sources put in 
over 3 times as much—$988,105—giving him 
a total of $1,283,571, which was inadequate. 
Why doesn’t he get adequate funds? In the 
past 10 years Federal expenditures for fire 
protection in this partnership have increased 
50 percent, but this is less than the estimated 
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cost-of-living increase. During the same pe- 
riod State expenditures have Jumped 335 per- 
cent. I can speak only from the Federal 
side. He doesn’t get more simply because 
the Federal Government, which originally 
intended in 1924 to match the State funds, 
has failed to redeem its responsibility. This 
is the case with all of our States. I men- 
tion North Carolina because of the public 
interest in this case. 

Why doesn’t the Federal Government meet 
a full 50-50 share of the cost of protection 
from forest fires? Congress has tried hard 
to provide the appropriation which would 
do this. In doing so, of course, it is anxious 
to listen to advice of all of the people. You 
would think that everyone would advise 
Congress to appropriate adequate sums for 
its just share of protection, wouldn't you? I 
thought so too, until I found that our 
efforts were being hamstrung. For example, 
let me read you a resolution which was 
given wide circulation by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association: National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association Release 
NL-92-55 Sea Island, Ga., May 21: 

“The industry leaders also recommended 
a gradual reduction in Federal forest fire 
protection payments to the States and urged 
development of multiple land use programs 
for the national forests.” 

The spokesmen of the lumber industry 
will tell you that their interests lie in econ- 
omy and in the reduction of Federal taxes. 
But let us consider this point more fully— 
from the standpoint of the whole picture 
rather than of the tiny facet labeled forest 
fire protection and management. 

Let me give you a few figures for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951. According to 
the Handbook on Federal Grants-in-Aid 
published by the American Parents Commit- 
tee, Inc.: The Empire State, New York, re- 
ceived $286,076,374 of Federal aid of which 
one-tenth of 1 percent, $284,079, was for all 
forestry cooperation, including protection. 
Ohio received $137,944,138 of Federal aid, of 
which only $77,220 was for forestry. Florida 
received a total of $86,973,619 of Federal aid 
of which forestry, including protection, 
amounted to six-tenths of 1 percent, $565,748. 
The total amount of Federal payments to 
States amounted to $4,041,215,778. Forestry, 
including cooperation with the States for 
forest fire fighting was two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent, $9,950,612. February assistance has 
never been adequately financed by the Fed- 
eral Government. But every time we try to 
increase the appropriation for forest protec- 
tion there are some who Say that this is une 
necessary, and the increase is not appro- 
priate. The costly fires of last spring provide 
their own answer to this question. 

I am hopeful that in the future forestry 
appropriations for Federal-State cooperation 
will be given more favorable consideration. 
You must make certain, however, that your 
Representatives in Washington actually rep- 
resent you and carry out your wishes. If you 
want more Federal assistance in fire pro- 
tection, go after it. Don’t let lobbyists per- 
suade the administration and Congress that 
Federal assistance isn’t needed and that the 
States and counties will pick up the check. 
The States are already way head of the 
Federal Government now in protection ex- 
penditures and just haven’t been able to 
do the entire job. It is time that the Federal 
Government met its responsibilities to share 
50-50 in fire prevention costs as intended 
under the Clarke-McNary law of 1924. 

I am sure you believe as I do that wild- 
fire is no respecter of State lines and that 
the disastrous uncontrolled fire is an 
enemy—the enemy not only of Florida and 
the South but also of the entire Nation. 
Within the next decade how many board 
feet of lumber for boxes will be grown on 
the burned areas? How many units of 
naval stores so vitally needed in times of 
war will be produced from the scarred 
areas? Can 


blackened trees of burned-over 
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the Nation, confronted with the threat of 
a world war III, afford to neglect such waste- 
fulness? Let’s not kid ourselves that be- 
cause we have atom bombs we can win 
easily. The struggle may be a long one and 
victory may ultimately be won by the side 
which has best developed its long-term re- 
sources. All acres would be needed in full 
productivity not as idle or burned-over 
wastelands. Thrifty, well-managed forests 
could be essential for victory. 

War is not inevitable. In the event we are 
favored with a peaceful future we will still 
need our forest resources. We will need 
forest products not only for domestic con- 
sumption but also to maintain our position 
in world trade. Economists tell me that 
there is a shortage of many types of woods 
in the world’s markets. With its favorable 
location, its climate and soils the South can 
produce abundant forest crops. The South 
can be a strong factor in the Nation’s do- 
mestic and international prosperity. 

I'd like to sum up by saying in my report 
to you that the South is making forestry 
progress. We are proud of our forestry 
achievements of the last 50 years. We are 
proud of our area planted to trees, of the 
establishment of our great forest industries, 
of our large well-managed private forest 
holdings, of our publicly owned National and 
State forests, and particularly we are proud 
of the results of our forest research. In 
general, we are proud of our protection 
work too. Although we have just expe- 
rienced a terrible setback in our forest pro- 
tection, I would like to think that the 
terrible fires of this Spring won't occur again. 
But we all know that they will if the fire- 
fighting organizations aren’t manned and 
equipped to stop them. They happened once 
and they can happen again if something is 
not done about it. I am deeply concerned 
and I know you must be too. We must do 
something to overcome this setback and to 
insure full progress ahead. We must stand 
up and be counted as to whether or not we 
will go forward in favor of adequate protec- 
tion. Our forests are growing and our pop- 
ulation is growing—therefore our problems 
are growing. We must go forward, changing 
methods with changing times, but stead- 
fastly striving to achieve our goal. Let us 
ever keep in mind that our goal is the well 
managed and protected forest resource serv- 
ing factories, with work and money for the 
people who live here and providing products 
for the Nation. We will neither accept nor 
compromise with anything else. 
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Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit for the REcorpD a news 
report headlined ‘Five Hundred Ne- 
groes Attending White Colleges in Dixie,” 
which was published in the February 13, 
1956, issue of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. As all of us are aware, 
many of those persons who oppose alto- 
gether the implementation of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision on desegregation 
of public schools and the gradualists 
who oppose forthright action to comply 
with this order have seized upon the de- 
plorable incidents which recently oc- 
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curred at University of Alabama to say 
that this type of lawlessness is the typica} 
response to be expected of citizens of 
the South in general. I submit this 
article as clear evidence that such g 
position is not based in fact. 

In a quiet and orderly manner, inte. 
gration in schools has begun in at least 
seven Southern States. There has been 
no such reaction among the citizens jp 
these States as attended Miss Lucy’s ag. 
mission to University of Alabama. Yoy 
will note that the acceptance of Negro 
students by the student body has been 
in the democratic spirit—as a matter of 
course. 

It is significant also to note that de. 
spite the fact that Louisiana School 
Board’s president has announced that 
the board will appeal the new Federa} 
district court decision banning as uncon. 
stitutional laws devised to keep segrega- 
tion, that school has enrolled more Ne. 
groes students in former all-white col- 
leges and universities than any other 
State in Dixie. Its total is 116. 

While commendation cannot go to any 
State for its resistance to the spirit of 
democracy in fighting against enforce- 
ment of constitutional guaranties for all 
American citizens, these facts point up 
that peaceful compliance can be had 
through forceful legislative, executive, 
and judicial mandates, 

The article follows: 

FIvE HUNDRED NEGROES ATTENDING WHITE 

COLLEGES IN DIXIE 


ATLANTA, February 12.—More than 500 Ne 
groes have enrolled in formerly all-white, 
State-supported colleges and universities 
from Texas to Virginia—with the marked 
exception of the deep South stretching from 
the Mississippi River to the Atlantic coast, 

It was in this 4-State section of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, that 
violent demonstrations accompanied the first 
attempts by a Negro student to attend classes 
at a State institution of higher learning. 

And it was in this section that the first 
organized opposition arose to the United 
States Supreme Court’s ban on public-school 
segregation. 

Seven States bordering the one-time Cradle 
of the Confederacy have accepted Negroes in 
State-supported colleges with little fanfare. 
An eighth State, Florida, has never accepted 
Negroes but opposition has not been 4s 
outspoken. 

The Florida Board of Control has sent out 
62,000 questionnaires in an effort to learn 
how students, faculty, alumni, and perenis 
would respond to mixed college classes. 

A survey showed today that Louisiana has 
enrolled more Negroes in white colleges and 
universities than any other State in Dixie. 
More than 350 there are taking graduate and 
undergraduate courses. 

Texas has more than 100 enrolled. Ne 
groes are well represented in both Kentucky 
and Arkansas schools. Ten have entered 
the University of North Carolina, 17 in ser 
eral Virginia colleges, and two (part-time) 
in Austin Peay State College in Tennessee. 

In those States there has been none 0 
the racial rioting which marked the ei 
trance of Autherine Lucy into the Univer 
sity of Alabama. 

Womack Rucker, one of 116 Negro grad 
uate students at Louisiana State Univers 
sity, said, “I’m just another person in the 
class, and I receive fair treatment.” 

Mrs. I. E. I. Sephas, a student at North 
Texas State, said that “everybody has bee 
wonderful to me. In every class, I have bee} 
fully accepted as another student.” 

Six graduate students attend classes at 
Southern Methodist, where Dean of Students 
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Mayne Longnecher said they appear to be 
“carefully chosen, well accepted and 4as- 
similated, and the relationship between them 
and their classmates is a pleasant one.” 

All State-supported colleges in Virginia, 
with the exception of three teacher schools 
for girls, have accepted Negroes at one time 
or another and Lester Banks, executive sec- 
retary of the Virginia NAACP, said “things 
nave been so quiet, I haven’t checked since 
October.” 

The University of North Carolina ad- 
mitted its first three Negro undergraduates 
last fall, bowing to a Federal court order. 

The undergraduates, brothers Leroy and 
Ralph Frasier and John Brandon, agreed that 
white students “act if we were of any other 
race. They are very friendly. We like it.” 





National Negro History Week 
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OF MICHIGAN 
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Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to recall for my distinguished col- 
leagues Some remarks whick I made last 
year at just about this time. We were 
then, as now, observing National Negro 
History Week. At that time interna- 
tional strife had centered our national 
concern upon the necessity for develop- 
ing strong unity between ourselves and 
other peoples of the world who share a 
basic faith in democratic principles. We 
were using every means at our disposal 
to present the American case to the 
world in an effort to assure all people 
that American belief and practices up- 
holds the concept of equality of men in 
matters of justice and opportunity. I 
felt impelled at that time to point out the 
significance of the program of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History of the Cultural Heritage and the 
Contributions of the Negro Race to So- 
ciety. It was pointed out that through 
the daily continuation of its program, 
the Association’s purpose is to give 
America the opportunity to combat the 
evils of prejudice and fear which are the 
results of miseducation and noneduca- 
tion that this country might better its 
own national human relations and re- 
tain its stature in word opinion. Its 
yearly observance of Negro History Week 
is a reminder to American people who 
rightly do say that education is an aid 
in the solution of racial problems, that 
such information is and has been avail- 
able over the years. It has been pro- 
duced by 31 years of research, document- 
ing of information from legislative rec- 
ords, newspapers, our Nation’s archives, 
and from numerous other accepted, 
legitimate sources of historical fact. 
This was a purpose which the associa- 
tion assumed because the facts, although 
aiways a matter of historical record, re- 
Mained unassembled and undissemi- 
Nated. 

During the year since the last obser- 
vation, progress in human relations has 
been gravely jeopardized in certain areas 
ot our Nation and this state of affairs 
has resulted in severe internal conflict, 
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In view of this situation, National Negro 
History Week ought to have a special 
concern to every Member of the liberal 
bine of Congress as we face issues which 
concern principles of democracy as they 
are applied to American minority groups. 
The theme of the national observance 
for 1956, Negro History in an Era of 
Changing Human Relations, describes 
with accurateness the major issue which 
faces the legislators, political aspirants, 
the present administration and the citi- 
zens of this Nation—changing human 
relations. When, by way of example, 
the New York Times newspaper includes 
in 1 issue at least 9 news reports or 
articles upon issues of civil rights, we 
are forced to concede that human rela- 
tions are of serious national concern, 
that changes are in demand and cannot 
be ignored or deflected until some under- 
termined time. Yet in reading our cur- 
rent daily news accounts, we know that 
too many legislators and leaders in gov- 
ernment try to convince themselves and 
hice from the rest of the world the fact 
that in this country, designated the land 
of freedom and opportunity, discrimi- 
nation, segregation, and injustices are 
inflicted against a large, even though 
minority, portion of the American citi- 
zenry and have no other reason for their 
imposition except race or creed. Al- 
though there are attempts not to admit 
these injustices or to minimize them, 
modern means of communication makes 
these efforts futile and ridiculous. Un- 
doubtedly to ease the conscience and 
justify these imbalances between de- 
clared concepts and practice of democ- 
racy, as a long established custom the 
history of the contributions of the Negro 
to the welfare and progress of this 
Nation has been painstakingly omitted 
from the ordinary textbooks and other 
educational tools with which our school 
and university students, interest groups, 
and interested individuals of all age 
groups are familiar. 

Negro citizens have no wish to be set 
aside and designated as a special group, 
even in their contributions to the society 
to which they belong, but until an honor- 
able and democratic victory has heen 
won in human rights and the history of 
the Negro is admitted and given its fact- 
ual place in world history, the Associ- 
ation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History must pursue its course as one role 
in the minority group battle for life, lib- 
erty, and opportunity to pursue happi- 
ness. The objective is, as stated, “not 
merely to emphasize Negro history but 
rather the history of the world void of 
national bias, race hate, and religious 
prejudice.” In view of the pronounce- 
ments on the role that truthful educa- 
tion can play in the solution to internal 
conflict, it is time that our legislators, 
educators, and citizens questioned the 
reason for almost complete silence in the 
textbooks used in schools and universities 

f this Nation on the subject of the role 
of Negro citizens in the development of 
America to its present position of world 
leadership in cultural and material as- 
pects. Outside of the fact that there was 
an era of slavery of Negro people within 
this Nation, there is an appalling lack 
of information concerning the participa- 
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tion of Negroes in the life of our Nation 
and how they served the Nation in the 
Halls of Congress as far back as the 
1860’s, and in the halls of justice, in 
education, medicine, arts, and every 
other field of endeavor, and given their 
lives in this country’s battles throughout 
the centuries of its progress. 

National Negro History Week is not a 
weak gesture for short-lived acclaim, but 
a reminder to Americans as the asso- 
ciation itself points out in the following 
quotation by Dr. John Hope Franklin, 
world historian, that “The strength of 
this Nation lies in the diversity of its 
cultural heritage as well as in its politi- 
cal unity and military might. No other 
nation can boast of such remarkable as- 
Similation of peoples of differing cultural 
and ethnic backgrounds, all contributing 
to the richness and the strength of the 
whole. The dramatic and significant 
story of the Negro is one of the prime 
examples of what the strength of this 
Nation is and what it may become as it 
moves into-a new era in human rela- 
tions.” 

I would add only that it is these con- 
tributions by the various racial groups of 
Americans which gained for our Nation 
its place of respect. A judgment is not 
unchanging and the world which made 
the judgment of America watches us ir 
our human relations. Our world status, 
if it is to remain unchanged, calls for 
our meeting the problems in human re- 
lations which do exist and taking force- 
ful, effective action to erase them. Use 
of the means to proper education regard- 
ing the Negro is one step in the right di- 
rection. 





Inaction on Jefferson Memorial Saddles 
Downtown St. Louis With Barren 
Wasteland — Globe - Democrat Series 
Urges Fulfillment of Long-Delayed 
Promise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1956 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
third in a series of excellent articles in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat on the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, 
St. Louis Gave Up $8 Million for River- 
front Wasteland, details the contribu- 
tions which the people of St. Louis have 
already made in behalf of the long-de- 
layed project. 

This article, like the preceding ones in 
the series, is by Ted Schafers and Ray 
Noonon, Globe-Democrat staff writers. 
Marsh Clark, who is on the Globe-Demo- 
crat’s Washington staff, has also been 
working on this excellent series of arti- 
cles, and I know of the extensive research 
he has been doing on this series. 

Under unanimous consent to insert 
this series of articles in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, where I 
know they will impress the Members of 
Congress with the need for a $5 million 
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appropriation to begin work on the great 

project commemorating the Louisiana 

Purchase, I include the third article in 

the series, as follows: 

Sr. Lovis GAVE Up $8 MILLION FOR RIVER- 
FRONT WASTELAND 


(By Ted Schafers and Ray Noonan) 
(Third of a series) 


St. Louis has given up more than $8 million 
in cash, property, and lost taxes because the 
Federal Government made a promise that 
was never kept. 

More than 20 years ago the Government 
agreed to develop the Jefferson National Me- 
morial on the downtown riverfront, but 
hasn’t done it. 

Besides making its financial contribution 
to the project St. Louis has been saddled for 
many years with a barren wasteland on the 
edge of its downtown district. 

Buildings in the 40-block riverfront were 
razed to make way for a national shrine, to 
the West, which the city expected would 
have been completed many years ago. 

There is little doubt that this desolate 
strip—has been a factor in the decay of 
downtown St. Louis. 

St. Louis has thus far lived up to its part 
of the agreement, and has $5,250,000 of au- 
thorized bonds left to match additional Fed- 
eral funds when they once again are made 
available. 

Release of these bonds would make the 
total city contribution more than $13 million, 
Here is what St. Louis has anted, based on 
figures supplied by City Comptroller Milton 
Carpenter: 

In 1935, St. Louis citizens voted a $7,500,000 
bond issue as the city’s share of the estimated 
cost of the $30 million memorial. The Fed- 
eral Government was supposed to furnish the 
other $22,500,000. (In other words for every 
$1 from non-Federal sources the Govern- 
ment was to put up $3.) 

An allocation of $6,750,000 of Federal funds 
was made in December 1935, for acquiring 
the site. These funds, granted 20 years ago, 
are the only Federal money made available 
to date for the memorial. 

Out of the $7,500,000 bond issue, the city 
sold $2,250,000 of bonds for its share of ac- 
quiring and clearing the site. Interest on 
these bonds, the last of which will be retired 
in a few months, amounted to $871,875. 

It is estimated the city has lost about $3 
million in taxes on this riverfront property 
through its removal from the taxroils. This 
includes $250,000 of taxes, which were delin- 
quent when the buildings were razed, and 
the land turned over to the Government. 

The value of streets and alleys in the area, 
which were vacated by the city and given to 
the Government, are estimated at $1,300,000. 
In addition, the city deeded to the Govern- 
ment the old courthouse, valued at $1 mil- 
lion, to be part of the memorial. 

All added together—bonds spent, interest, 
taxes lost, and property donated—the city 
has given an estimated $8,421,875 toward the 
memorial, which still is only a parking lot. 

And still, on tap is the $5,250,000 unspent 
portion of the original $7,500,000 bond issue. 

Citizens of many States, regardless of their 
party affiliation, have worked hard for the 
memorial, and have dug into their own 
pockets to help. For example, in 1935 a pub- 
lic fund of $125,000 was raised to meet the 
expenses of holding meetings and formu- 
lating plans. Again, in 1945 through 1947, 
the people and business firms in St. Louis 
and other States raised another $225,000 to 
hold the nationwide architectural competi- 
tion, which resulted in the Saarinen design 
being unanimously accepted. 

This is not Federal money, but voluntary 
contributions from citizens. 

During the long wait for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do its part the struggle to keep 
alive the dream of a magnificent Jefferson 


memorial has been carried on. 
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Some of those who have battled the hard- 
est and hoped to see their inspiration come 
true, have died. 

Two St. Louis civic leaders who sparked 
the project in the early 1930’s, Luther Ely 
Smith and William C. D’arcy, died years later 
without seeing anything but a parking lot 
for all their efforts. 

Mr. D’Arcy, an advertising executive, died 
in 1948, and Mr. Smith, an attorney, in 1951. 

Elsewhere in the Nation there were en- 
thusiastic supporters who did not live to see 
their dreams accomplished. 

One was William Allen White, famed Em- 
poria, Kans., editor, who died in 1944, and 
Amon G. Carter, Fort Worth, Tex., publisher, 
who died last year. 

Congressman John B. Sullivan, of St. Louis, 
who tried to push an appropriation measure 
through Congress, died in 1951. His widow, 
Congresswomen LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, now is 
continuing the battle, supported on a bi- 
partisan basis by other St. Louis area Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Disappointment after disappointment con- 
fronted those who sought completion of the 
memorial. 

At a congressional hearing in 1950, sup- 
porters, including the late Mayor Joseph M. 
Darst, spoke hopefully of it being completed 
by 1953 for the sequicentennial of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. That hope faded and died. 

Too many years have passed since the Fed- 
eral Government promised to build the me- 
morial. Even though new hope has been 
aroused recently that at long last, the Gov- 
ernment may do its part, the project may 
pass before it is finished. 

This is the 200th anniversary of the found- 
ing of St. Louis which will come in 1964. 
This would be nearly 30 years after the me- 
morial was first promised. 

Completion before then certainly should 
not be too much to expect. 


Globe-Democrat Reports Affront to City 
in Failure of Administration to Seek 
Adequate Funds for Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat’s series of ar- 
ticles on the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial has reported the back- 
ground of this great project for the com- 
memoration of the Louisiana Purchase 
and the opening of the West, and the 
work which has gone into the project— 
including a great deal of effort and ex- 
pense on the part of St. Louis. 

In this, the fourth article in the se- 
ries, the Globe-Democrat reports the in- 
dignation voiced by St. Louis civic lead- 
ers over the “affront to our city” repre- 
sented by the mere $150,000 suggested 
for the project in a supplemental budget 
request. We have asked for—and we 
need $5 million for the Federal share 
of this project as presently authorized. 
It is a project in which St. Louis has 
already invested much more than that. 

This article in the series is by Ted 
Schafers, who collaborated with a fellow 
Globe-Democrat staff writer, Ray Noo- 
non, in writing the preceding articles in 
the series, Under unanimous consent to 
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include it in the Appendix of the Coy. 

GRESSIONAL RECORD, I submit the fourth 

article, as follows: 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND Dottarg 
RIVER FRONT GESTURE CRITICIZED AS AFFRONT 
TO CITY 

(By Ted Schafers) 
(Fourth of a series) 


The Government’s recent $150,000 gesture 
in contrast to its $5 million promise towarg 
a start on St. Louis’ riverfront memoria] jg 
“an affront to our city,” William R. Crowdys 
said yesterday. 

Crowdus, an attorney, is president of the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial Asso. 
ciation, an organization of prominent sg. 
Louisans who have led the fight the past 29 
years for this historic national shrine. 

His criticism was directed at the action of 
the National Park Service last week in asking 
only $150,000 to cover cost of fencing ang 
landscaping of the old courthouse here. 
which is part of the memorial. 

The agency took no action toward getting 
the $5 million authorized by Congress in 1949, 
The only restriction Congress put on the $5 
million was that no appropriation could be 
made until the budget was balanced, a con. 
dition that has now been met. 

Announcing that a meeting of the 
executive committee of the memorial asgo- 
ciation will be held tomorrow, Crowdus said: 

“St. Louis should no longer be discrim- 
inated against. There is no further legal 
or moral excuse for the Federal Government 
to delay its obligation to apprapriate funds 
for the St. Louis memorial—at least to the 
extent of the $5 million authorized by the 
83d Congress. : 

“The time has come for strong united ac- 
tion on the part of all St. Louisans,” Crowdus 
continued. “Many millions have been appro« 
priated by the Federal Government for na- 
tional memorials elsewhere in our country, 

“It is inconceivable that cities like Hous- 
ton, Dallas, or Los Angeles or many other 
progressive cities in our country would have 
been as patient as we have been,” he declared. 

The fight for the memorial over the years 
has had the strong support of 5 St. Louis 
mayors, 2 Republican and 3 Democratic. Two 
are dead—-William Dee Becker and Joseph M, 
Darst. 

Mayor Raymond R. Tucker and former 
Mayors Aloys P. Kaufmann and Bernard F. 
Dickmann reiterated yesterday they are con- 
tinuing the fight until the battle is won. 
Kaufmann is now president of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce; Dickmann is Post- 
master of St. Louis. 

Said Mayor Tucker: 

“When I appeared before Congress in 1953 
T said then and my feelings have not changed, 
that I believe there is a strong moral and 
legal commitment on the part of the Federal 
Government and the city government to 
complete this project. 

“Actually a contract has been signed, 
sealed, and delivered, but the work has never 
been done. The people of our Nation have 
been assured since 1935 that this memorial 
will be completed. However, all we have to 
show for a 20-year-old contract is a vacant 
lot. 

“I will give the memorial my fullest sup- 
port. Much of the revival of St. Louis is 
dependent on what is done with our river- 
front.” 

Kaufmann stated, “It is my firm belief 
that development of the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial will be of incalculable 
benefit in our efforts to spur the economic 
and cultural development of Metropolitan 
St. Louis. 

“The Mid-America Jubilee, to be held on 
the historic riverfront next September, will 
help tell the story of St. Louis’ role in de 
veloping the Louisiana Territory and the 


West. Now is the time to proceed with the 
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permanent national memorial for which we 
have so patiently waited.” 

Dickmann pointed out he has lived with 
the memorial project since it was first started 
in 1933. ; 

“T would like to stress that this memorial 
does not just belong to St. Louis,’ Dickmann 
said. “It is a memorial for all America. It 
deserves the support of all the States of 
the Louisiana Purchase, which it commem- 
orates.” 

Morton D. May, president of May Depart- 
ment Stores Co. and Famous-Barr here, 
has been one of the many prominent St. 
Louisans who have worked hard for the 
memorial. 

May said yesterday that the Government’s 
failure to complete the project has been 
in a good measure responsible for the decay 
of downtown St. Louis and for the falling 
yalue of real estate in the downtown area. 

“It is vital to the future prosperity of our 
whole city for the Federal Government to 
appropriate the necessary funds to get this 
project underway,” he said. 

“T believe it will be an inspiring monu- 
ment, worth more than all the gold in Fort 
Knox, in uniting the people of this country 
and directing their thoughts to the ideals of 
the founders of our Republic. There could 
be no better site—the St. Louis river front— 
since here is where the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition started, and where the Santa Fe, the 
Oregon, and other famous trails began.” 

Edwin M. Clark, president of Civic Prog- 
ress, Inc., disclosed that some months ago 
this group of civic and business leaders had 
pledged to strongly support plans to develop 
the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
area. 

“From the St. Louis standpoint, a devel- 
oped memorial area on the river front would 
serve as a Cultural and recreational center 
for the entire city. But the memorial is im- 
portant to a much wider audience. Its major 
purpose would be to serve as a national 
shrine.” 

Charles Nagel, director of the City Art Mu- 
seum of St. Louis, was a member of the board 
of nationally prominent judges who unani- 
mously selected the “Saarinen Plan” for 
development of the memorial. 

Said Nagel: 

“In 1948 Eero Saarinen emerged the winner 
in one of the greatest competitions ever or- 
ganized in the country, thanks to funds con- 
tributed by St. Louis businessmen of large 
vision, 

“Saarinen’s design at once preserves the 
monuments of the past; fulfills the present 
need for parking, provides restaurant facili- 
ties, recreational and cultural activities, and 
provides a compelling and beautiful symbol 
of St. Louis’ historic position as the ‘Gate- 
way to the West’ and of its promise for the 
future as well.” 

Nagel pointed out 1964 will be the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of St. Louis and 
added, “We should press now for all appro- 
priations and legislation needed for the com- 
pletion of this great memorial in time for 
this important anniversary date.” 





Federal Aid: Federal Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
Long Island is unusually blessed with a 
number of good weekly newspapers. 
Their editorial policies accurately re- 
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flect the thinking on the major issues of 
the day. The Suffolk County News 
touches on one of these important ques- 
tions: Federal Aid to Education. I am 
pleased to submit an editorial from the 
issue of February 3d. 

FEDERAL AID: FEDERAL CONTROL 


If you favor the Federal-aid-to-education 
program now before the Congress we suggest 
you read the arguments on the other side of 
the fence as submitted by the Empire State 
Chamber of Commerce, excerpts from which 
we publish herewith: 

Every Federal-aid program involves con- 
trol, and the Federal Government has the 
power to enforce control by cutting off pay- 
ments to the States. 

Federal control starts in Washington. 
It spreads down through the regional and 
State offices of Federal agencies. It takes 
innumerable forms—rules and regulations, 
approvals, disapprovals, audits, inspections, 
pronibitions, reviews, standards, policies, 
procedures. 

All of it represents still another layer of 
bureaucratic supervision. Federal control 
means added overhead and handling charges 
for sending State and local tax dollars 
through Washington. Yet control is a neces- 
sary part of the Federal-aid system. 

How could anyone in the State of New 
York seriously advocate Federal aid with- 
out strings? There is too much at stake 
in the tax dollars which are sent to Wash- 
ington—too much risk of turning such as- 
sistance into a giveaway program. 

Federal aid is supposed to provide a money 
incentive for the States to take action. How 
can the Federal Government expect to know 
whether incentive is supplied unless it lays 
down the rules? Federal aid is supposed to 
raise State standards. How can the Federal 
Government avoid dictating State standards? 

New York should have a direct interest 
that Federal aid dollars are not spent in 
other States merely to lower somebody else’s 
taxes, to set up artificial lures for New York 
industry, to fritter away on inferior public 
services, to spend on vote-catching projects. 

A congressional act extending Federal aid 
may be fairly simple, containing a few basic 
conditions for observance by the States. But 
this is just the beginning. Then the Fed- 
eral official enters the picture. What follows 
is a stream of directives controlling State 
and local action, always backed up by Wash- 
ington, regional offices, and agents in the 
field. 

The Federal law, for example, says that 
States must have a welfare plan and that 
State plans must be cleared through Wash- 
ington. In New York State this innocent- 
looking requirement turned into something 
formidable. 

The New York State department of so- 
cial welfare was compelled to submit a plan 
satisfying Federal requirements which ended 
in a fat file 2 feet, 4 inches in thickness. 
According to a 1955 State commission which 
looked into the matter, the State plan was 
no mere outline of a program but in fact 
the totality of all laws, regulations, bulle- 
tins, policies, and procedures which, even 
remotely, are related to public assistance. 
For good measure the Federal agency itself 
issued a 600-page manual of requirements 
and recommendations for administration of 
State welfare programs. 

Recent congressional proposals for Federal 
aid to school construction carry a provision 
which goes like this: “Except as specifically 
provided * * * no department, agency, of- 
ficer, or employee of the United States shall 
exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over, or prescribe any requirements with 
respect to, any State agency, school agency, 
or school to which any funds have been or 
may be paid.” 

But elsewhere will be found familiar pro- 
visions for Federal control—in this instance 
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covering State plans for school construction, 
financing, determination of need, State and 
local contributions, standards for locating, 
planning, and constructing schools; and nu- 
merous other matters. 

The United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation was to be given power of approval 
over State actions; and if in his Judgment 
he felt a State was not proceeding according 
to plan, he could withhold the payment 
of Federal funds. Such provisions would 
put the Federal Government in the business 
of school administration. New York State 
Officials will recognize at once what is en- 
tailed in a Federal requirement for State 
plans. 

Possibly that is why so little is heard from 
the State education department about Fed- 
eral aid for New York. 





Tax on Average Taxable Income: Expla- 
nation of Proposed Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduced today for appropriate reference 
a bill designed to mitigate the existing 
harsh and inequitable effects of the im- 
pact of high surtax rates on persons with 
fluctuating incomes. As proposed, the 
bill is made limited in scope in order to 
take into account the revenue cost. 

Under the present statute, each tax- 
able year is treated as a completely inde- 
pendent tax-producing unit. Accord- 
ingly, if an individual earns a greater 
amount in one year than in the next, he 
must pay tax in the first year upon the 
higher bracket rate in effect for such 
year without opportunity to offset 
against this amount—or the taxes paid 
with respect to it—the lower income of 
the succeeding or preceding years. The 
necessity to compute taxes on a year-by- 
year basis, while a necessary administra- 
tive expedient, is based upon the concept 
of a relatively constant income level. 
This bill seeks to even out the income 
on an annual basis for a limited number 
of years, even though it in fact may have 
been received in irregular amounts for 
these years. 

As applied, the proposed legislation 
would permit an individual to treat the 
current year and the first or the first 
and second year preceding as one eco- 
nomic unit. Such individual would total 
his taxable income for the 2- or 3-year 
period involved—whichever produces the 
lesser averaged amount—and would be 
liable for tax as if he had received the 
averaged taxable income for each of the 
2 or 3 years in question. 

Thus, if an individual has taxable in- 
come for 1955 of $10,000, for 1956 of 
$20,000, and for 1957 of $30,000, the aver- 
age taxable income for 1955 and 1956 is 
$15,000. If 1955, 1956, and 1957 are 
taken into account such average is $20,- 
000. The taxpayer has an opportunity 
to utilize the first, or the first 2 preceding 
taxable years, whichever produces the 
most favorable result. In any event, 
since the averaging period permitted is 
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limited to 3 years including the taxable 
year, no problem of adjustment of re- 
turns or of computations made for a 
period beyond the statute of limitations 
is presented. 

In order to prevent the application of 
the averaging principle where minor 
changes in income are present, the bill— 
subsection (b)—provides that the rule of 
averaging is not available unless the tax 
rates without application of the legisla- 
tion differ by 5 percentage points or 
more. This would mean that the rate 
applicable to the income for the taxable 
year as compared with the first or second 
preceding taxable year must change 
brackets by 5 points. For example, an 
income of $10,000—taxed at 38 percent— 
would not be available for averaging un- 
less the income in a later or preceding 
year was taxed at 43 percent—$14,000— 
rate. Such a rule will limit the revenue 
cost and confine application to true fluc- 
tuating income situations. 

In order to prevent doubling up of ben- 
efits averaging is not available where the 
taxpayer switches from a joint return 
to a separate status or from a separate 
return to a joint return status during the 
period covered by the averaging; that is, 
the taxable year, the first preceding tax- 
able year or the second preceding taxable 
year. The benefits of averaging are 
available, however, if the taxpayer's re- 
turn, whether or not on a separate or 
joint basis, is consistently filed, either on 
a joint or separate basis. 

The proposed legislation would not op- 
erate unless an election in form pre- 
scribed by the Secretary was filed. 
This will permit administrative control 
over the provision. 

In the event that the averaging prin- 
ciple produces a decrease in tax for the 
taxable year, the taxpayer may apply 
such decrease against unpaid install- 
ments for the taxable year. If, in addi- 
tion, it appears that a refund is also 
likely, then at the taxpayers’ request the 
return for the taxable year and the pre- 
ceding taxable year or years will be ex- 
amined by the Revenue Service within 90 
days from the filing of the return and a 
refund at the expiration of such period 
will be automatically granted. This will 
enable the legislation to provide practi- 
cal, monetary relief for people whose in- 
comes have dropped sharply. This may 
be obtained by offset against installment 
payments due or through actual cash 
refund. 


Behind the Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
and call attention to an editorial in this 
morning’s New York Times entitled “Be- 
hind the Curtain.” The comments are 
most timely and appropriate and com- 
pletely in point with remarks I intend 
to make on the floor later in the day dur- 
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ing the time set aside for commemora- 
tion of the 38th anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s independence. 
The article follows: 
BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


The Soviet campaign against both meteor- 
ological and the “Free Europe” balloons has 
had the ironic result of calling increased at- 
tention to the Iron Curtain and the fate of 
the subjugated nations behind it. That fate 
is illustrated in the case of Lithuania, which 
in bitter silence at home but with appropri- 
ate ceremonies among its exiled sons and 
daughters observes today the 38th anni- 
versary of its independence, still acknowl- 
edged by most of the free world. 

Together with its Baltic sister states of 
Latvia and Estonia, Lithuania presents a 
prime example of Soviet perfidy. Lithuania 
was among the first nations with which the 
Soviets concluded a nonaggression pact sim- 
ilar to that now being offered by Premier 
Bulganin to the United States. But at the 
first opportunity the Soviets tore up the 
pact, seized the country and converted it into 
a colony which they are colonizing with Rus- 
sian Communists, who often assume the 
Lithuanian names of the victims they dis- 
place. The Lithuanians, however, like other 
subjugated nations, continue both passive 
and active resistance and take new hope 
from the espousal of the cause of freedom 
by their own exiled leaders organized in 
the Assembly of Captive Nations and by 
leading free world statesmen, including Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and Prime Minister Eden, 

The Soviets have tried to kill off the native 
surge for freedom by offers of “amnesty” 
to the “forest brothers” conducting active 
resistance, and by their “Operation Snow,” 
designed to lure the exiles back into their 
power. But the cause of freedom has al- 
ways proved itself to be stronger than slav- 
ery, and on the basis of that experience there 
is reason to hope that the Soviets will not 
succeed in reversing the course of history. 


Highland Park, Mich., Cleanest Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, permission 
is requested to place in the Recorp the 
following article from the February 9, 
1956, edition of the Highland Parker, 
Highland Park, Mich. For the fourth 
consecutive year, the city of Highland 
Park has been the winner of a national 
contest sponsored by the National Clean- 
Up, Paint-Up, Fix-Up Bureau and des- 
ignated the cleanest town in the 25,000 
to 50,000 population class. 

I am proud to pay tribute to the active, 
cooperative, and progressive community 
spirit which exists in this city, which is 
a part of my congressional district, and 
point it out as a splendid example of 
what can be done to arouse the citizenry 
to assume their civic responsibility for 
building and maintaining better commu- 
nities. May other localities emulate 
Highland Park’s course. 

HIGHLAND PARK WINS CLEAN TOWN AWARD— 
Wins Honors FourTH TIME IN 4 YEARS 
For the fourth consecutive year, Highland 

Park is the winner of the national ‘‘Cleanest 
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Town” contest, placing first in its Popula- 
tion class. 

Joseph F. Battle, president of the Na. 
tional Clean-Up, Paint-Up, Fix-Up Bureay 
announced the award yesterday and said 
an engraved trophy is being forwarded. 

Highland Park was the winner for the 
fourth time in the 25,000 to 50,000 popula. 
tion class, which drew a record number of 
entries in the national contest. 

The award was based on the report of the 
activities and results of the annual 
“Glamouree” campaign, which was directed 
by the Mayor’s Civic Improvement Commit- 
tee (MCIC). 

Mrs. Jack Pickering was chairman of the 
MCIC “Glamouree’ subcommittee. Dr. w, 
Mason Matthews is MCIC chairman. 

Highland Park’s “Glamouree” activities 
were a part of the national urban renewal 
program. 

Plans for an area-by-area program for this 
year are being developed now by Richard 
B. Fernbach, city planner. The Board of 
Commerce also is planning a program be- 
ginning in April. 

Mayor Paul V. Winkler yesterday con- 
gratulated all Highland Parkers who took 
part in the “Glamouree” and urged that in- 
creased efforts be made this year to expand 
the annual campaign. 

“Highland Park’s fourth consecutive 
award is a fine tribute and honor for the 
many persons who have contributed their 
share to making our city a winner in this 
national contest,” he said. 

“This award will serve as further incentive, 
I am sure, to this year’s campaign. I am 
certain that Highland Parkers again will 
join wholeheartedly in making the ‘Glam- 
ouree’ a bigger success than ever before. 

“Last year’s ‘Rainbow Alley’ was a fine 
example of the projects we can undertake in 
our city. I hope that this program can be 
expanded and others developed so_ the 
‘Glamouree’ campaign can receive further 
recognition. 

“Every Highland Parker can take pride in 
the latest award. It is added recognition 
that Highland Park’s community spirit con- 
tinues from year to year.” 


Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, Once 
again it is my pleasure and honor to call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that today is the 38th anniversary of the 
independence of Lithuania. 

This small Baltic nation only dated 
its modern independence from February 
16, 1918, the date we are commemorating 
today. But the Lithuania people have a 
long and glorious history behind them. 
Their traditions, their culture, their lan- 
guage, their fierce desire for freedom, all 
are reasons why foreign occupation of 
their homeland since 1940 has not been 
able to quench the spirit of independence 
in their hearts. 

During my work with the Select Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression of the 
83d Congress, I was able to learn much 
of the details of the Soviet takeover and 
domination of Lithuania. Based upon 
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the information we received, it is my con- 
viction that none of the Communist-en- 
slaved peoples desire liberty more, that 
none of these peoples are prepared to 
sacrifice more for freedom than are the 
people of Lithuania. 

This Government has never recognized 
the incorporation of Lithuania into the 
Soviet Union and, I am confident, has 
no intention of doing so. I know that all 
friends of freedom for the captive peoples 
were greatly encouraged by President 
Fisenhower’s Christmas message in 
which he stated that the people and the 
Government hoped and believed in free- 
dom for the enslaved peoples behind the 
Jron Curtain and intended to work 
through every peaceful means to bring 
about this freedom. This is, and will re- 
main, a keynote of American foreign 
policy. 

It is our hope that the recognition of 
occasions such as this and the sending of 
our expressions to the people to whom 
they refer will clearly demonstrate to the 
entire world that the American Congress 
and the American people whom we rep- 
resent here are fully behind the Presi- 
dent in his belief and determination. 
May the day come soon when all peoples 
who are now enslaved by colonialism, of 
the Soviet version as well as other kinds, 
will have the God-given right of self- 
determination and freedom to choose the 
political, economic, and social structures 
under which they wish to live. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the Lith- 
uanian people are justly proud of their 
long and glorious history. For centuries 
the Lithuanian Kingdom was a powerful 
force in the whole of eastern Europe. 
The Lithuanians not only succeeded in 
repelling at least some of the incursions 
of barbarian invaders coming from the 
East into northeastern Europe, but they 
also were champions and an advance 
guard of Christianity in that part of 
Europe. Late in the 16th century the 
Lithuanians united with the Poles, and 
formed a dual monarchy. However, a 
great deal of independence was retained 
by both countries. The union lasted for 
200 years. During that time the destiny 
of Lithuania was wedded to that of Po- 
land, and in the late 18th century when 
Poland was partitioned, a part of Poland 
and all of Lithuania were incorporated 
into the Russian Empire. 

The loss of national independence by 
Lithuania did not mean the loss of the 
Lithuanian spirit of independence. 
Throughout their trying years under 
tsarist domination the Lithuanians 
learned that individual or group well- 
being could not be fully achieved or en- 
Joyed without national political inde- 
pendence. They learned that in order 
to enjoy the benefits of their labor, they 
should have complete freedom in their 
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homeland. Consequently, for more 
than 100 years, until the day whose 37th 
anniversary we are now celebrating, they 
worked ceaselessly for the realization of 
their most cherished ideal, for the in- 
dependence of Lithuania. None of the 
restrictive and repressive measures of 
the Russian regime, none of its harsh- 
ness, nor its proscription of the Lithua- 
nian language and culture, none of these 
could prevent the patriotic and freedom- 
loving Lithuanians from striving for the 
realization of their national dream. 
They fought for it openly as well as 
clandestinely. They staged open rebel- 
lion against their oppressors more than 
once, but they had to wait until World 
War I for the actual achievement of their 
national independence. 

When Lithuania became a democratic 
republic, the war was still raging, and 
most of Lithuania was still under enemy 
occupation. Soon, however, the war 
ended and all Lithuanians joined hands, 
not only in the fullness of joy to celebrate 
their victory, but also for the rebuilding 
of their now liberated country. In this 
task they were remarkably successful. 
In a few years normalcy was restored, 
and Lithuania was blessed with pros- 
perity and progress and peace. 

For more than two decades the Lithu- 
anians lived in the happiness of freedom. 
But then came rude shocks from the sud- 
den unleashing of evil international 
forces. Hemmed in between the vast 
military machines of Nazi Germany and 
Communist Russia, little Lithuania could 
not hope to cope with either. When 
World War II came, its independence was 
lost as the Russian Communists took 
over the country in 1940. During the 
course of the war the Lithuanians had 
to exchange one oppressive alien regime 
for another; they experienced the hor- 
rors of both communism and nazism. 
In the end it was the Red Army which 
held the country in its iron grip. 

For more than 10 years now the Red 
regime has been there with its commis- 
Sars and spy rings, with its informers and 
executioners, and it has literally changed 
the life of Lithuania to one of regimented 
horror. Of course, no Lithuanian under 
the Red Government is allowed to cele- 
brate his national independence day. 
We of the free world, fortunately, do not 
share his lot. We do share, however, his 
feelings and his hopes. And on his hbe- 
half we solemnly celebrate this inde- 
pendence day. We ardently hope that 
soon he wiil be free to celebrate that day 
as we do it here. 





Lithuanian Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, mindful 
of the turbulent conditions of world 
affairs today, we join our prayers with 
those of the patient, brave, and persever- 
ing Lithuanian people in commemorat- 
ing the 37th anniversay of their inde- 
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pendence, an independence that was 
short lived and wrested from them by 
cruel tyrants. 

Like all subjugated peoples, the Lithu- 
anians, and their leaders in exile, realize 
that liberation will not come overnight, 
and that until it does come resistance 
will exact a terrible price in death and 
mass deportations. 

They also realize that the time for 
small nations as self-contained entities 
is over and that they must seek salva- 
tion in a wider all-European organiza- 
tion. But for the present the fight for 
liberation must invoke all the values that 
go with the building of a nation, and 
independence. 

In her never-ending valiant effort to 
gain this independence, Lithuania, like 
the other eastern European nations, led 
a precarious political life between the 
two powerful police states of Soviet Rus- 
sia to the east and Nazi Germany to the 
west. 

The infamous pact between Hitler and 
Stalin in 1939 brought about her con- 
quest. In 1940 Russia moved in, while 
the Nazis in 1941 and 1942 took over the 
country. Terror was practiced by both 
regimes. Toward the end of the war 
the Russian armies again occupied 
Lithuania and once again initiated a 
reign of terror. Thousands of Lithu- 
anians were executed and hundreds of 
thousands were deported to Siberia. At 
the same time an equal number of Rus- 
sians were settled inside Lithuania and 
the attempt was made to obliterate the 
national sentiment and free spirit of the 
people. 

Things have not changed in the past 
few years, all the terrible methods of the 
modern police state are still being prac- 
ticed by the Russians. 

Because of this domination over body 
and soul, there are no public demonstra- 
tions in that unfortunate country on 
what would otherwise be a joyous na- 
tional holiday. Any such display or at- 
tempted demonstrations would be imme- 
diately halted with force and violence 
resulting in additional harsh punitive 
measures on the suffering populace by 
the Red tyrants. No matter how gallant 
the spirit of a people may be, it would 
be suicidal today to take isue with firing 
squads. In their stead we, here in the 
United States House of Representatives, 
will carry their feelings to all by raising 
our voices in their behalf. 

We in America, and I am sure all other 
freedom-loving people, have not forgot- 
ten the unfortunate plight of the Lith- 
uanian people. 

We want them to know that we support 
them in their fight for freedom. We 
are not unmindful of the fact that under 
present circumstances they can do little 
for themselves; that the present govern- 
ment of their country is not one of the 
will of the people but rather one that has 
been imposed upon them by force. 

We have not forgotten their valiant 
fights of the past against tyranny and 
dictatorship and we entertain a fervent 
hope that the day will soon come, as it 
did in 1918, when the great people of 
Lithuania will rise in their wrath and 
again break the Soviet yoke that they 
have carried around their necks, but not 
in their hearts, 
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The International Labor Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States Government has been a member 
of the ILO, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, ever since its formation. 
This organization had a unique concep- 
tion and is composed of representatives 
from industry, labor, and Government. 
The United States delegation, for exam- 
ple, consists of a labor representative se- 
lected by the AFL-CIO, an industry rep- 
resentative nominated by industrial 
groups including the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and two 
representatives from the Government it- 
self. 

For many years the Russians did not 
participate in the work of the ILO. The 
Russians and other satellites decided to 
join this organization in 1954. Partici- 
pation by Communist countries presents 
a serious problem inasmuch as there is 
no way for these delegations to include 
representatives either from free labor 
unions or from private employer groups. 
Marxism has no place for either free 
labor or free enterprise capital. The 
inclusion of Soviet countries in the ILO 
will completely destroy the tripartite 
character of the organization. 

Congress is presently considering rais- 
ing the ceiling on the United States con- 
tribution to the ILO from $1,750,000 to 
$3 million annually. The board of di- 
rectors of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce at their meeting on January 
27 adopted a resolution condemning Rus- 
sian participation in the ILO and pro- 
posing a congressional investigation of 
the activities and structure of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to deter- 
mine whether the United States should 
continue its support of and membership 
in this organization. I believe this reso- 
lution by the United States Chamber is 
cf great importance. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be included in my remarks for 
the benefit of my colleagues: 

RESOLUTION ON THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 27, 1956 
Whereas the Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States reaffirms its belief in the fun- 

damental objectives of the original consti- 

tution of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion which were: 

“Universal and lasting peace can be estab- 
lished only if it is based upon social jus- 
tice. 

“Conditions of labor exist involving such 
injustice, hardship, and privation to large 
numbers of people as to produce unrest so 
great that the peace ind harmony of the 
world are imperiled.” 

Whereas since 1934 we have cooperated 
and participated in the efforts of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization to effectuate 
these principles; 

Whereas our participation has convinced 
us that the Internatinal Labor Organization 
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is not accomplishing these objectives, but 
instead has shown that: 

1. The activities of the International La- 
bor Organization have gone far afield from 
the original concept of the achievement of 
social justice within the field of labor-man- 
agement relations; 

2. There has been undue interference with 
the internal affairs of nations, beyond the 
proper scope of international agreement; 

3. The International Labor Organization 
is being used as a propaganda forum for 
statism and socialism; 

4. The technical-assistance program has 
been subverted to the distribution of statist 
and Socialist ideologies and propaganda; 

5. The tripartite system of representation 
by Government, employer, and worker dele- 
gates is a failure; 

6. The entry of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites into the International Labor Or- 
ganization has made a mockery of free and 
independent employer and worker repre- 
sentation; 

7. By and large the staff of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization is nonobjective 
and dangerously devoted to the accomplish- 
ment of statist and Socialist ideologies; 

8. The proper functions of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization are now being or 
could be performed by various other agen- 
cies now in existence; 

Therefore the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States is convinced that con- 
tinued support of the International Labor 
Organization by the taxpayers and by the 
Government of the United States should be 
questioned seriously at this time, and rec- 
ommends: 

1. That the executive department should 
reexamine the activities of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization; 

2. That there should be an immediate 
and thorough congressional investigation of 
the activities and structure of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, to determine 
whether the United States should continue 
its support of and participation in this or- 
ganization; 

3. That, pending such investigation and 
subsequent decision, the United States 
should not increase its financial support or 
participation; and 

4. Pending this investigation and deci- 
sion, at the request of representatives of 
the United States Government, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States will 
again participate in the nomination of em- 
ployer delegations to the International Labor 
Organization for the year 1956. 


Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when our hearts and minds are at- 
tuned to the unceasing entreaties for 
help and understanding for the op- 
pressed over the world, no plea to our 
conscience and for our sympathy is more 
appealing than that of the people of 
Lithuania for national liberation. Al- 
though a tiny nation geographically and 
subjected to repeated foreign incursions 
and influence historically, Lithuania has 
never surrendered her ideals or permit- 
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ted her longings for ultimate politica] 
independence to be crushed. 

Over six centuries ago the principal. 
ities, which were to be the nucleus of 
present-day Lithuania, were united for 
the first time, and in the succeeding 

° : ° > 
years the Lithuanians strived for politi- 
cal unity and the assertion of their own 
desires in the formation of a nationa] 
State. Even with the steadily growing 
pressures of neighboring powers to force 
her to deviate from the course she had 
set for herself, she fought to preserve her 
national traditions and aspirations. Her 
efforts to destroy the bonds imposed by 
outsiders and to remain true to the prin- 
ciples of democracy, demonstrated the 
survival strength of her consciousness as 
a nation. Today we see that she has 
remained faithful to the memories of 
her glorious historical past and that she 
has never allowed the terrible wrongs 
she has suffered at the hands of invaders 
to stifle her undying passion for freedom 
and independence. 

With humility and compassion we, the 
people of the United States, applaud this 
courageous Nation of Lithuania for her 
unending attempts to free herself from 
the Soviet yoke of avarice and oppres- 
sion and reassure her again that the 
United States stands firm in her policy 
of self-determination for all the Baltic 
States. Following the First World War 
the Americans of Lithuanian descent 
handed a declaration to the President of 
the United States whose resounding 
words are still as true and meaningful 
today as they were then. In part this 
declaration read: 

At this critical moment, when the world 
is called upon to solve a very important prob- 
lem, namely, that of establishing a humane 
and assuring a lasting peace, we, the empow- 
ered representatives of the Lithuanian Na- 
tion, assume the privilege and duty of 
declaring that it is our sincere belief that 
lasting peace can be established only if every 
living nation be given the right to determine 
her own destiny. 


It seems especially fitting, therefore, 
that we Americans, fellow sympathizers 
of the Lithuanian people in their fight 
for the cause of democracy and of free- 
dom, should give our tenderest and 
strongest support to Lithuania on the 
38th anniversary of her independence. 


Safeguarding Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call attention of the Congress to legis- 
lation pending before the Committees on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
Ways and Means which I consider vital 
to the future welfare of the automobile 
Cealers of America and to the Nation in 
general. 
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On February 141 introduced H. R. 9251, 
H, R. 9247, H. R. 9248, and H. R. 9249, 
pills which strike directly at the heart of 
the problems with which the automobile 
cealers of this Nation are faced. They 
are designed specifically to safeguard le- 
gitimate and reputable dealers from the 
unethical practices of so-called fly-by- 
night operators in the trade. In gen- 
eral, they are similar to bills introduced 
previously for this group of businessmen. 

I am convinced the problems which 
face the automobile dealers today are a 
menace to the economy of the entire 
Nation. I have introduced the afore- 
mentioned bills to emphasize the serious- 
ness of the situation and as a means of 
stating my firm support of corrective leg- 
islation. 
~ I have long held the belief that the 
preservation of this great Nation is cou- 
pled directly to economic considerations 
which have always been a traditional 
part of our culture and customs. Fore- 
most among these considerations is the 
spirit of free enterprise, the right of an 
individual to progress independently 
through competitive endeavor. Our 
standard of living, the highest in the 
world, is testimonial to the virtues of 
this form of economic policy. 

However, during the course of growth 
under the free enterprise system, there 
crop up periodically a parasitical group 
of irresponsible firms which threaten the 
livelihood of the entire trade. Such is 
the case now in the automobile sales in- 
dustry. Unethical firms are operating 
on a shoestring, so to speak, with low 
sales prices resulting from the fact they 
offer no service on merchandise sold, lit- 
tle or no warranty of merchandise per- 
formance, and no intention to maintain 
business operations permanently in the 
same locality. These irresponsible oper- 
ators are bilking the public of tremen- 
dous sums of money each year at the di- 
rect expense of reputable and legitimate 
automobile dealers, whose sales, warran- 
ties, and service result in an overhead too 
high to allow them to compete on the 
open market with the fly-by-night 
operators. 

I am particularly troubled by any 
threats to small-business operations in 
this Nation. I consider small business, 
both in industry and agriculture, as the 
economic foundation not only of this 
country but of the world. And I also 
consider the thousands of American 
automobile dealers an integral part of 
this firm economic base upon which our 
Nation was founded and has prospered 
to the point of world leadership. 

I have made specific reference to the 
automobile dealers of America, but my 
views also can and should be applied to 
Include small-business operations of all 
types and forms. Proprietors of these 
business concerns are the backbone of 
community life in this country. They 
have spent much time and effort in es- 
tablishing reputable firms which con- 
Scientiously serve the best interests of 
the community. These men and women 
are Civic leaders as well as business lead- 
ers and their lives have been devoted to 
this dual role. 

However, the service they offer to the 
Community is costly to maintain and 
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many are faced with the prospect of 
financial failure unless something posi- 
tive is done to safeguard their economic 
lives from unscrupulous competition. 
Their loss would be an immeasurable 
blow to the economic and social welfare 
of this country. All they ask is the right 
to serve the Nation in a spirit of free en- 
terprise, unhampered by unfair trade 
practices. 

The Congress should not sanction any 
legislative devices which will tend to 
stifle free enterprise. Nor should it hes- 
itate in removing parasitical growths 
which stand in the path of healthy eco- 
nomic growth. It must safeguard free 
enterprise. The bills which I have intro- 
duced serve that objective. 





Lithuania: A Tribute on the 38th Anni- 
versary of Her Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, noth- 
ing warms the heart of an American 
more than to witness the triumph of 
freedom over slavery and tyranny. For 
many years we Americans have been 
warmly sympathizing with the tragic 
plight of the peoples of Lithuania and 
feeling a rising surge of resentment 
against the appalling events of suppres- 
sion and brutality to which the Soviet 
Union has persisted in sudjecting them. 
Today, on the 38th anniversary of the 
declaration of independence of Lithua- 
nia, we pause, therefore, to give a re- 
sounding salute to the heroic Lithua- 
nians who continue to fight to free them- 
selves from Russian domination. 

Over six centuries ago the ethnic 
groups that were to form the future state 
of Lithuania began the struggle for uni- 
fication and sovereignty. During those 
same centuries the Lithuanians suffered 
repeated defeats and mistreatment by 
foreign armies. With her more power- 
ful neighbors constantly pressing in on 
her and eventually partitioning or ab- 
sorbing her, one might think her will te 
survive would have been crushed or her 
aspirations for national liberation di- 
verted. But such was not the case with 
Lithuania, because underneath her 
factual incorporation into the political 
jurisdiction of other powers there re- 
mained the undying devotion to her 
ideals of national self-determination and 
a belief in the dignity of man and the 
right to determine her own political 
destinies. 

Lithuania was one of the first of the 
victims of Soviet expansion to the west. 
Using the innocent-sounding phrase 
“neaceful coexistence” to blanket her 
real intentions in regard to Lithuania 
and the other Baltic nations, Soviet 
Russia progressively and systematically 
blotted out the slightest semblance to 
liberty and justice and by devious proc- 
esses annihilated the political independ- 
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ence of the Baltic States. Lithuanians, 
however, deeply believe in the rule of 
reason, of justice, and of law and have 
never let their spirit be conquered. Re- 
cently the Moscow regime admitted its 
dissatisfaction with the economic and 
political situation within Lithuania and 
openly beratéd the Lithuanians for their 
“bourgeois nationalism.” ‘This term, it 
must be explained, means the natural 
Lithuanian aspiration for independence 
and opposition to Soviet rule. What an 
inspiration to the free world is this spec- 
tacle of indomitable national pride and 
of courage in the face of the most oppres- 
Sive dictatorship of modern times. 

We Americans cannot afford the luxury 
of complacency or escape our responsi- 
bilities to the peoples of Lithuania. The 
very existence of the Soviet tyranny is a 
threat to all democratic people in the 
world. May we take a page from the 
heroic history of Lithuania and proclaim 
today, aS we have in the past, that we 
stand at the side of the true representa- 
tives of Lithuania and will always recog- 
nize the diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives of free Lithuania, giving un- 
ceasing support to her cause. Several 
years before she declared her independ- 
ence, a small group of her delegates ac- 
credited to an international conference 
enunciated her desires for national inde- 
pendence. One section of that procla- 
mation read: 

The Lithuanian nation with its own tradi- 
tions, culture, national ideals, and its indi- 
viduality, believes that the only way a nation 
can survive is to acquire its own rights in all 
domains of life, and that the nation should 
direct its own destiny. 

No more sincere declaration of intent 
to be free can be found than this one, and 
it will act as a guide to us in our struggles 
against the forces of evil and tyranny. 





Our Mental Health Problem—Mental 
Illness Can Be Cured 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


oO 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS cf Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the seventh in a fine series of ar- 
ticles on mental illness prepared by Miss 
Louise Evans and Miss Mary Tom Rasco, 
reporters for the Amarillo Globe-Times 
in my district: 

THE MENTALLY Inn CAN BE CURED 

(By Louise Evans and Mary Tom Rasco) 

MENNINGERS: APOSTLES OF MODERN 
PSYCHIATRY 

When Kansas citizens decided to move 
their State hospital out of the Middle Ages 
into modern times, they found they had one 
unique asset—Topeka. 

Here in one small city of less than 100,000 
was concentrated 1 of the finest training pro- 
grams in the Nation for workers in mental 
health. Concentrated here, too, was the ma-= 
terial to work with—the 1,800 patients in the 
Topeka State hospital and the approximate 
1,250 patients in the psychiatric and neuro- 
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logical wards of the VA Winter Hospital, and 
other hundreds in several other public and 
private clinics and training centers. 

And, of course, in Topeka were the Men- 
ningers. 

There are many other psychiatric clinics 
in the United States, and there are some 
schools of psychiatric thought at odds with 
the Menninger theories. But no one denies 
that the Menningers, by book, lecture, train- 
ing of young psychiatrists, and sheer physi- 
cal energy, as well as undeniable talent, have 
influenced the entire picture of American 
psychiatry. 

THE DOCTOR HAD A THEORY 

The first of the Menningers (the “g” is 
almost silent, but somewhat pronounced as 
in “singer”) was Dr. C. F., who died in 1953 
after 92 years of enthusiastic living. Dr. 
C. F. was an Indianan who started a practice 
of general medicine in Topeka in 1889. He 
had arrived in Kansas in the eighties to teach 
natural sciences, botany and biology. (To- 
peka, especially the grounds of the Mennin- 
ger Foundation and the various Menninger 
homes within the city, reflects in landscapes 
of rare trees and shrubs, the old doctor’s 
undying love for growing things.) 

Dr. C. F. had a theory: He believed that the 
wide scope of human illnesses demanded 
that a group of doctors, preferably each with 
a specialty, should practice together. After 
a visit in 1908 to the Rochester, Minn., clinic 
of the Mayos, he announced to his sons, Dr. 
Karl and Dr. William, and a third, Edwin, 
that they were to grow up quickly, study 
medicine and form the Menninger Clinic. 

At medical school, both Karl and William 
chose psychiatry, then a new specialized 
branch of medicine. In 1918, when Karl 
graduated from Harvard Medical School, he 
joined his father in Topeka, and Bill followed 
in 1925 with an M. D. from Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical School. Edwin, because of an 
accident in which he lost an eye and an arm, 
did not study medicine. He is publisher of 
the Stuarat, Fla., newspaper. 


MODIFIED FREUD TECHNIQUE 


Town ordinance prohibited a mental in- 
stitution within the city limits of Topeka, 
50 the Menningers bought an old yellow 
frame farmhouse a short distance from the 
city. Now it is 3718 West Sixth on one of 
the most heavily trafficked streets in Topeka. 

The farmhouse was remodeled into a 13- 
bed psychiatric hospital—the first in Amer- 
ica to use Freudian psychoanalytic prin- 
ciples for treating hospitalized mental pa- 
tients. But even Sigmund Freud, the Vien- 
nese who discovered the ‘‘unconscious” and 
who first opined that psychoanalysis could 
be used as a treatment method in hospitals, 
believed that the technique would have to be 
modified. The Menningers are the men who 
modified it through the experience gained 
from work with thousands of mentally ill 
adults and children. 

The Menningers have been the apostles of 
modern psychiatry. Karl is the author of 
three books—“The Human Mind,” “Man 
Against Himself,” “Love Against Hate’—that 
are written in language any layman can 
understand. Bill is the preacher—if Ohio 
wants a multi-million-dollar program to 
renovate its mental health program, Dr. Bill 
can be relied upon to carry the word to the 
organizations in Ohio that can establish the 
program, be they medical societies or State 
legislatures. He talks the language of both. 
He has written “Psychialtry for a Troubled 
World,” which grew out of his war experi- 
ences. 

MODERN BUILDING CAME LATER 

The Menningers believe State hospital sys- 
tems should spend their money for skilled 
men to treat the mentally ill, not for fancy 
buildings that become virtual prisons. They 
have lived by that principle. The office 
building, across Sixth Street, was once a 
barn, a hamburger stand, and a gas station. 
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A two-car garage grew into a headquarters 
for the nursing staff. Recently, however, 
they added to the hospital unit a modern 
stone building, the entire unit named the 
C. F. Menninger Hospital to memorialize the 
patriarch of the clan. But the famed 
Southard School for Children still is con- 
tained in two one-time houses. 

The Southard School was named in the 
honor of Dr. Ernest Southard, one of the 
first great leaders in American psychiatry 
and Dr. Karl’s mentor at Harvard. The 
Southard School and the children’s unit at 
Topeka State Hospital, as well as the thou- 
sands of children’s guidance centers that dot 
the American landscape, may all be traced 
back to the advice Southard gave his stu- 
dents. In fact, his final instruction to Dr. 
Karl was: “Go back to Kansas and establish 
a psychiatric clinic but don’t forget the chil- 
dren.’ It is from them that we are going to 
learn most about the human mind and, 
therefore, about mental health.” 

For many years Arthur G. Hopkins, of 
Sherman, Tex., served as a trustee and vice 
president of the foundation. Hopkins, chair- 
man of the board of directors for the Ma 
Tucker Enterprises in Sherman, died in 1952. 
A new building which houses recreational 
facilities on the Meninger Foundation land 
is a memorial to him, but until that time 
recreational facilities were housed in an old 
stable. 

OUTPATIENT SERVICE 


Included on the foundation grounds are 
two psychiatric centers offering at economi- 
cal cost, treatment that can head off the 
complete mental breakdown with its subse- 
quent costly hospital care. 

One is the outpatient clinic, which, like 
the outpatient clinic of a general hospital 
for physical illnesses, offers diagnosis and 
treatment for those who can remain in their 
homes. The other is a day hospital, which 
is for the man who needs more care and 
attention than the outpatient clinic can 
furnish but who does not need hospitaliza- 
tion care at night. These patients stay in 
town, perhaps at boarding houses, and enter 
into the activity of the hospital routine dur- 
ing the day. 

Sometimes the day hospital is used to 
furnish the gradual return into community 
life that a hospitalized patient may need. 

The step from full hospitalization to out- 
patient status may be a hard one for a man 
to make. He often can resume his respon- 
sibilities and take part in community living 
only gradually. The day hospital helps him 
make this transition with the minimum of 
anxiety. 

TEXANS ON BOARD 

In 1941 the Menningers decided to broaden 
the base of their activities. They formed the 
Menninger Foundation and transferred to it 
all of their properties. The foundation has 
a board of trustees and governors consisting 
of more than 80 outstanding American citi- 
zens. Dr. Bill serves as general secretary, 
and Dr. Karl is the foundation’s chief of 
staff and director of professional education. 
The foundation has approximately $400,000 
each year in contributions to support its 
programs of research training and prevention 
of mental illness, but its annual budget for 
treatment and training is $2,500,000. 

Four Texans are on the Board of Governors 
for the Menninger Foundation: Jerome K. 
Crossman, J. Rutledge Hill (first chairman 
of the Board of Texas State Hospitals and 
Special Schools) and John Rauscher of Dallas 
and Mrs. Arthur G. Hopkins, Sr., of Sherman, 
Richard W. Robbins of Guymon, Okla., is 
also a trustee. The governors represent 
varied fields of interest. They include Jane 
Froman, radio and screen star; Marshall 
Field III, philanthropist; Alf M. Landon, 
one-time Republican presidential nominee; 
Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, scientist and mother of 
the family about whom “Cheaper by the 
Dozen,” was written; Floyd Odlum, financier 
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and husband of the famed aviatrix, Jacque. 
line Cochran. 


TRAINING PUSHED 


The Menningers had trained a score or 
more psychiatrists in earlier years, but in 
1946 they determined to found a school of 
psychiatry. In that year in all of the medi- 
cal schools of this country, there were places 
for only 92 physicians to be trained in 
psychiatry. 

Perhaps the Menningers were always 
teachers. They instituted a formal course in 
psychiatric nursing in 1931 and by 1933 were 
approved by the American Medical Associa. 
tion for a program in training resident physi- 
cians seeking to specialize in psychiatry, 
Also in 1933 occupational therapy field work 
at the clinic was approved. Postgraduate 
work in psychiatry and neurology were of- 
fered to physicians from 1925 to 1939. 4 
psychology division was established in 1937 
to provide internship for university gradu- 
ates seeking field training. A like program 
was started for social-work students in 1938, 

Therefore, they had a fine basis on which 
to start a school of psychiatry. They hoped 
to be able to train possibly as many as 25 
psychiatrists at a time in the foundation's 
school. ‘ 

But within a year they were to be handed 
what they considered an impossible assign- 
ment—although somehow they have man- 
aged to almost meet the goal. 


DRAFTED BY ARMY 


Dr. Bill had been Brig. Gen. William C, 
Menninger, M. D., throughout the war years. 
As chief consultant in neuropsychiatry to the 
Army Surgeon General from 1943 to 1946, he 
had been in charge of the mental health pro- 
grams for some 10 million Americans in the 
armed services. 

The Army had good reason to attempt a 
program of mental health among its induc- 
tees in World War II. Almost one-fourth of 
all rejections at induction carried the NP 
label. 

Between World War I and World War II, 
the Veterans’ Administration had spent well 
over a billion dollars in care of the “shell- 
shocked” soldiers left over from World War Ii 
and for those who broke down in civilian life 
afterward. 

In April 1945, there were almost 50,000 neu- 
ropsychiatric patients in Army hospitals. 
Therefore, the armed services and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration knew exactly what 
they faced in the toll of sick minds. The VA 
also Knew that it would cost from $50,000 to 
$150,060 to care for each of these men, de- 
pending upon the type of custodial care given 
him if he developed a chronic illness. 

Gen. Omar Bradley, head of the Veterans’ 
Administration, took a long look at the 500 
patients to be admitted to one VA hospital 
alone. Maybe 100 would be able to get along 
some way without treatment and another 
100 would become chronic custodial cases 
regardless of effort. But the other 300 of- 
fered the general a choice: treated and re- 
stored by good psychiatric care, the cost 
might be $3,000 each—that is, about a mil- 
lion dollars; untreated, or unsuccessfully 
treated, they would become permanently dis- 
abled custodial cases, costing the Govern- 
ment $25 million, based on an average life 
span of 70 years. 

The general made his choice. He fiew to 
Topeka and asked the Menningers to start 
a training program that would help produce 
the estimated 2,000 psychiatrists needed for 
VA staff positions. 

The Veterans’ Administration took over 
Winter General Hospital on the outskirts of 
Topeka which was soon to be vacated by the 
Army, and turned it into a training hospital. 
Today Winter has 900 psychiatric beds plus 
100 neurological beds. (Neurology is the 
medical science of disease of the nervous sys- 
tem. In neurological cases of irreparable 
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physical damage, psychiatric guidance helps 
the patient to live with a physical handicap.) 

From January 1946, when the first veteran 
entered Winter Hospital, 13,500 patients have 
peen treated and discharged from the psychi- 
atric service alone. With the help of the 
Menninger Foundation and the medical 
school faculty of Kansas University, the 
hospital is outstanding in medical research, 
education, and treatment. 

The general had asked the Menningers to 
train 100 psychiatrists a year, as well as many 
of the other psychiatric workers that would 
be needed at Winter. They have almost 
managed. The 500th fellow was named not 
quite 10 years after the first class of 27 physi- 
cians were enrolied. The annual rate has 
reached 100. 

Among the current enrollees are 3 Texans, 
as well as men from 27 other States and 8 
foreign countries. The alumni list of the 
Menninger School of Psychiatry shows rn 
residing in Texas. 

Winter, Menninger, and Topeka State Hos- 
pitals feel that any addition they make to 
the pool of skilled workers in the case of 
mentally ill will somehow reflect back in 
lessened work for their own institutions. 
They are willing to add to the national pool 
as they train sufficient numbers for their 


own busy wards. 





Gabriel G. Kajeckas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. LOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following letter, win- 
ning essay, and an article from the 
Washington Daily News regarding 1 of 
the 4 national winners of the Voice of 
Democracy Contest: 

I was 1 of 4 equal national winners in the 
ninth annual I Speak for Democracy con- 
test, sponsored by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Radio-Electronics- 
Television Manufacturers Association, and 
the National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters. 

During the 9 years of the contest, over 9 


million students have spoken in it. This 
year, about 1.5 million students partici- 
pated 

I am a senior at Gonzaga High School 


in Washington, D. C., where I am an honor 
student and active in debating, dramatics, 
elocution work, the Sodality, cheerleading, 
am on the school paper's staff, and am treas- 
urer of the Student Council. 

I feel that it is a wonderful thing that the 
adult generation, through opportunities 
such as contests of this type, is providing 
American youth—the citizens of tomorrow— 
with an excellent background knowledge of 
the American heritage that we all prize so 
dearly 

I intend to go on to college next Septem- 
ber, and after graduation from college, into 
Some field of journalism, radio-TV, or pub- 
lic relations. 

(My father is the counselor of the Free 
Lithuanian Legation in Washington.) 

GABRIEL G. KAJECKAS. 

N. B—I was coached for the contest by 

Mr. Ronald Redmond, S. J., and Mr. Francis 


et, both instructors at Gonzaga 
igh, 
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THE ETERNAL ENGRAVING 


(Winning Voice of Democracy contest script 
by Gabriel G. Kajeckas, Gonzaga High 
School, Washington, D. C.) 


“Democracy cannot be defined.” How 
many times have we heard this statement, 
and how many times have we agreed? Yet, 
we find that such is not the case, for democ- 
racy can be defined—here in my hand I hold 
its definition. It is small and insignificant, 
and yet it represents America, it symbolizes 
our way of life, it speaks for democracy. 

What is it, you ask, that can be held in 
my hand, and yet represent the unlimited- 
ness of America? The answer is simple, but 
so often overlooked. The answer is—a mere 
coin, a penny. 

But how can a penny define democracy? 
How can something we take so much for 
granted, how can it speak for democracy? 
Because engraved on this little copper coin is 
the definition of democracy. Look at it, and 
you will understand. 

On it, the first thing we see is the strong, 
determined profile of a great man, the man 
who made all men in this country free and 
equal, and without whom we would never 
have been one and _ indivisible—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Then we see the word “Liberty” engraved 
on the metallic surface. Liberty that gives 
my father the right to operate a restaurant 
if he so chooses; that gives your brother the 
right to be a printer; that gives each and 
every one of us the right to worship as we 
please, vote as we choose, and live as we wish. 
Indeed, this is more than just the word “Lib- 
erty” engraved on a small coin—this is a way 
of life for the American people. 

Next, we turn our gaze to the words “E 
Pluribus Unum’’—an ancient phrase, brought 
to life in our lives, meaning “one from 
many"—existing as a country of diverse in- 
terests, and yet a country of one in unity. 
But how can a country be unified in which 
there is a fruit stand next to a jewelry store, 
where a 160 million people of different na- 
tionalities, races, and creeds are inter- 
mingled—where 9 million of these people 
can exist in a concrete maze of tall buildings 
and winding streets—where a general and a 
rail-splitter can become President—where a 
youth can address an adult audience with 
his own thoughts and can be heard with at- 
tention?—This is a gigantic dream come 
true, a living miracle. And this, my friends, 
is the miracle of America. And the reason 
for this miracle—why we are the United 
States—is also stamped on this small copper 
coin. The reason for this miracle is—God. 
Therefore, “In God We Trust’”—and it is in 
this trust that we are one, that we are free, 
that we have life, that we have the miracle 
that is America. These are the ideas gen- 
erated by a small coin—a coin that we pass 
through our hands daily—These are the 
ideas that add up to our definition of de- 
mocracy—our democracy of freedom, equal- 
ity, unity, and trust in God. 

Democracy, my friends, is an old idea. 
But having been betrayed by so many an- 
cient lands, it was brought to a new land—a 
land of red men and virgin forests, a land 
of peaceful rivers and fruitful plains inhab- 
ited only by the buffalo. And in this land, 
through the tearful sufferings of Valley Forge 
and the sweat and blood of Bunker Hill, this 
spirit was fanned into a roaring fire of free- 
dom which became our democracy. 

This spirit that has made our country the 
greatest Nation on earth is as old as the 
human race. But the forces of hate, lust, 
and greed are also as old as the human race, 
and from time immemorial have opposed all 
justice, honor, and law in the world. 

And so, my friends, these representations 
of justice, honor, and law on this small coin 
are not enough to preserve our way of life— 
the inheritors of this coin and its 


we, as 
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defined freedom—we must take these words 
from the coin and inscribe them on our 
hearts, and in our spirit—and then, through 
the common usage of a small coin, realizing 
its value as representative of our way of life— 
we can continue this flaming spirit of democe- 
racy. 

And then, this little coin alone won’t speak 
for democracy—then, we will speak for 
democracy, and if we speak for democracy, 
then the eternal engraving of the American 
people will read: ‘There will always be a 
democracy—and there will always be an 
America.” 





[From the Washington Daily News of 
January 6, 1956] 
THE SON OF AN EXILE IS ONE OF THE 
VOICES OF DEMOCRACY 


Gabriel Kajeckas is a tall, slim, mild- 
mannered high-school senior with a voice 
that can rage like thunder or whisper like a 
cat’s footsteps. 

His resonant voice and a subject he used 
it on won him first place in the Washing- 
ton branch of the National Voice of Democ- 
racy contest. 

ONE OF TWELVE 

And yesterday at a junior chamber of 
commerce meeting it was disclosed that he 
has placed among 12 semifinalists in the 
contest, which originally involved more than 
1 million high-school contestants. 

Gabriel, 16, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Kajeckas, of 1756 Euclid Street NW. 
His father is counselor at the Lithuanian 
Embassy—an embassy of exiles since the 
Russians overran Lithuania. 

He repeated his contest speech at yester- 
day’s luncheon. 

SYMBOL 

Using the penny as a symbol of democracy, 
Gabriel suggested Americans “inscribe the 
spirit of the penny on our hearts.” 

He said he “chose the penny because it is 
a tangible symbol of freedom which every- 
one is familiar with and because it and the 
phrase ‘In God we trust’ are always taken 
for granted.” 

Gabriel is a member of the debating team 
and dramatic society at Gonzaga High School. 
He has ambitions in journalism, and this 
year is editor of publications for the City 
Catholic Student Mission Crusade. 


FOUR FINALISTS 


Four finalists in the Voice of Democracy 
contest will be picked by 12 judges, includ- 
ing television’s Dave Garroway, who listen 
to tape recordings of the speeches. The 
finalists will be announced late this month. 

The contest is sponsored jointly by junior 
chambers of commerce, the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
and the Radio-Electronics-Television Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

If Gabriel is one of the four winners, he 
won't have far to go to collect his prizes, 
including a $500 scholarship check. They'll 
be presented February 22 at the Shoreham. 
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Pastore, John O., R.I 

Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich... 
Purtell, William A., Conn... 


Robertson, A. Willis, Va... 
Russell, Richard B., Ga_... 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass.2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 

Kans. 
Scott, W. Kerr, N.C. 
Smathers, George A., Fla_-. 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J..Sheraton-Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 
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Sparkman, John J., Ala_.-.4928 Indian Lane 
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Symington, Stuart, Mo_... 


Thurmond, Strom, S. C_.-. 
Thye, Edward J., Minn_-.-. 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah. 

Welker, Herman, Idaho_._.4823 Tilden St. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del 


Young, Milton R., N. Dak__Quebec House So. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

Secretary for the Majority—Robert G. Baker. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston of 
South Carolina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, 
Clements, Humphrey, Scott, Aiken, Young, 
Thye, Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, and 
Schoeppel. 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, Kilgore, McClellan, 
Robertson, Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, 
Clements, Bridges, Saltonstall, Young, Know- 
land, Thye, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of 
Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, and Potter. 
Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd, Johnson 
of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, Symington, 
Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, Bridges, Flanders, 
Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. Case of South 
Dakota, Duff, and Welker. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 


Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Robertson, 
Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, Lehman, Mon- 
roney, Morse, Capehart, Bricker, Ives, Ben- 
nett, Bush, Beall, and Payne. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Neely (chairman), Bible, Mc- 
Namara, Morse, Frear, Beall, Hruska, Case 
of New Jersey, and Allott. 

Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Byrd (chairman), George, Kerr, 
Frear, Long, Smathers, Johnson of Texas, 
Barkley, Millikin, Martin of Pennsylvania, 
Williams, Flanders, Malone, Carlson, and 
Bennett. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. George (chairman), Green, FPul- 
bright, Sparkman, Humphrey, Mansfield, 
Barkley, Morse, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, 
Hickenlooper, Langer, Knowland, Aiken, and 
Capehart. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Kennedy, Symington, Ervin, Humphrey, 
Thurmond, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of 
Maine, Messrs. Cotton, Bender, and Martin 
of Iowa. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 
Long, Jackson, O’Mahoney, Scott, Bible, Neu- 
berger, Millikin, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, and Goldwater. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 

Monroney, Smathers, Daniel, Ervin, Bible, 


Thurmond, Bricker, Schoeppel, Butler, Potter 
Duff, Purtell, and Payne. . 
Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Kilgore (chairman), Eastland, Ke. 
fauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen. 
nings, McClellan, Daniel, O'Mahoney, Wiley, 
Langer, Jenner, Watkins, Dirksen, Welke; 
and Butler. . 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Hill (chairman), Murray, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, Kennedy, McNamara, 
Smith of New Jersey, Ives, Purtell, Gold. 
water, Bender, and Allott. 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 


Messrs. Johnston of South Carolina (chair. 
man), Neely, Pastore, Monroney, Hennings, 
Scott, Neuberger, Carlson, Jenner, Langer, 
Curtis, Martin of Iowa, and Case of New 
Jersey. 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Chavez (chairman), Kerr, Gore, 
Symington, Thurmond, McNamara, Nev. 
berger, Martin of Pennsylvania, Case of 
South Dakota, Bush, Kuchel, Cotton, and 
Hruska. 

Committee on Rules and Administration 

Messrs. Green (chairman), Hayden, Hen- 
nings, Gore, Mansfield, Jenner, Barrett, Mc- 
Carthy, and Curtis. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hote] 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St, 
Alexandria, Va. : 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower, 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 
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Friday, February 17, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1956, it was my privilege to 
deliver an address over Radio Station 
WGN, in Chicago, Ill., relating to the 
proposed lowering of women’s eligibility 
age for pensions, and other sieps to lib- 
eralize the social-security system. This 
address is in the form of questions and 
answers. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY UrcEsS LOWERING WOMEN’S 
ELIGIBILITY AGE FOR PENSIONS AND OTHER 
Steps TO LIBERALIZE SOCIAL SECURITY Sys- 
TEM 


I would like to report to you tonight on 
a subject which is of concern to every single 
American. 

Yes, through the courtesy of WGN I should 
like to report in some detail on a subject 
on which perhaps more of my Wisconsin 
constituents write to me than any other 
single subject. 

That subject is social security. 

During the coming weeks, all of us are 
going to hear a lot more about H. R. 7225. 
This is a bill which was passed by the House 
of Representatives last July. This legisla- 
tion would amend the Social Security Act in 
a number of important ways. As the Senate 
Finance Committee and the Senate consider 
this legislation, we are all going to hear a 
lot more about extended coverage; about 
waiting periods, and about disability freeze. 
It is a subject on which all of us should be 
informed. I am now going to answer some 
of the basic questions on this problem. 


PRESENT COVERAGE 


Question. First off, Senator WILEy, just 
how many people are now reached by social 
security in the United States, and how much 
money do they receive in benefits? 


Answer. Eight million out of our 165 mil- 
lion people now draw social security bene- 
fits. These 8 million receive about $5 billion 
& year. That adds up, of course, to an im- 
portant contribution to the overall stability 
of our economy. 


PROPOSED COVERAGE 


Question. If the social security legislation 
now pending before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is reported out and passed, Senator 
WILEY, how many more Americans would 
be added to the 8 million now receiving 
Government pension checks, and how much 
more would they draw from the pension 
fund? 

Answer. Over 1 million more Americans 
would be eligible for social-security bene- 
fits. They would receive another $600 mil- 
lion in benefits immediately. Within a few 
years, the increased benefits would total 
more than $2 billion. 


Appendix 


PROTECTION AGAINST SLUMP 


Question. Senator, before you tell us some 
more about the exact coverage that this bill 
proposes, I wonder if you would share your 
own views on the extension of social security 
to so many Americans over the past 20 years? 

Answer. I have always felt that the devel- 
opment of social security has been one of 
the most important reasons why our economy 
is protected against a serious slump. 

Back in depression days—and I have gone 
through several of them—our penniless old 
folks went hungry. But today, for example, 
through social security we have developed 
economic insurance for the 14 million Ameri- 
cans who are now over the age of 65. 

Question. What has private industry done 
along this line? 

Answer. A great deal fortunately. I have 
been very favorably impressed with the de- 
velopment of private industry pension plans, 
They now cover more than 12 million citizens. 
Social security itself, covers nearly all these 
12 million, plus about 50 million more. 

And then there are other public plans— 
for example, for Federal, State, and local 
workers which account for about 7144 million 
additional people. 

Not many folks realize that besides provid- 
ing for pensions, we have developed a tre- 
mendous reservoir of pension funds—more 
than $65 billion. 

That vast sum in turn is invested in part 
in corporate stocks and bonds. And that in- 
vestment provides American business with 
needed capital for expansion. 


NEW GROUPS ELIGIBLE 


Question. Well, Senator, specifically, to 
whom will pension benefits be extended if 
this legislation passes the Senate? 

Answer. Well, in the first place, I would 
like to say something to couples in this audi- 
ence, who are looking forward to retirement. 
Under the present law, the man in the family 
can retire at 65. 

Generally, men marry women younger than 
themselves. So, the men become eligible 
for old-age pensions several years before their 
wives. Under the present social-security law, 
aman may wish to retire at 65. But he often 
finds that he and his wife are not able to 
make ends meet on his pension alone. 

So, the proposed legislation would make 
the wife eligible for her pension—which is 
about half the size of her husband’s—when 
she is 62. This means that a retiring couple 
who have reached 65 and 62 would be able to 
get pensions totaling as much as $162.80 per 
month. 

It is estimated that about 300,000 wives— 
300,000 couples—would receive this benefit 
if the legislation is approved. 

Question. Do you favor this proposed pro- 
vision, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. Absolutely. It represents a com- 
monsense, fair-minded answer to an import- 
ant social problem. 

Question. What about unmarried women 
workers at 62 under the proposed legislation, 
Senator WILEY? 

Answer. The single woman worker at 62 
will be able to retire immediately on a pen- 
sion up to $108.50 a month. 


AID TO WIDOWS 


Question. Senator, turning to the problem 
of widows, I know that you have long been 
a champion of improved social security for 
them. What about benefits for them under 
the pending legislation? 

Answer. Fortunately, quite a few benefits. 

Statistics now show that there are 714 mil- 
lion widows in the United States. In fact, 


1 woman in every 10 between the ages of 
45 and 54 is a widow. Between the ages of 
55 and 64, 1 woman in every 4 is a widow. 

Statistics also reveal the fact that 1 woman 
out of every 2 who becomes a widow has more 
than 20 years of life ahead of her. Further- 
more, many of these women have dependent 
children still in their care. So, we are all 
glad to see that this legislation provides sur- 
vivor benefits up to $81.40 a month for 
widows. This could bring under social secu- 
rity about 200,000 women at the present 
time. 

MORE COVERAGE 


Question. To what other groups would 
social security be extended under this pro- 
posed legislation? 

Answer. Over 200,000 self-employed law- 
yers, dentists, osteopaths, veterinarians, 
chiropractors and optometrists would be 
newly covered by the proposed legislation. 
It would also bring benefits to some farmers 
who are not now covered. And it would ex- 
tend the legislation to some owners or ten- 
ants on lands who have some self-employ- 
ment income from their work as farmers. 


DISABILITY ISSUE 


Question. Let’s turn now, Senator, to the 
controversial features of the proposed legis- 
lation. What phases wild be debated most 
strongly in the Senate? 

Answer. The disability clauses are prob- 
ably the most controversial clauses of this 
legislation. 

The main question revolves around the 
issue of determining the extent to which a 
person is totally and permanently disabled. 

As currently written, the new plan would 
permit disabled workers to draw full pen- 
sions starting at 50. Wives and children of 
disabled workers however, would not get 
benefits until the workers reach 65. 

The legislation also provides that such 
workers retired for disability would have to 
save long records of coverage under the pen- 
sions system in order to draw their benefits. 
Moreover, restrictions which are provided in 
the current legislation would limit the num- 
ber who would get benefits up to around 
$100 a month, under this section of the 
legislation to about 250,000 disabled workers. 


HANDICAPPED YOUNGSTERS 


Question. How about disabled children? 

Answer. The bill definitely extends bene- 
fits to disabled children. That means young- 
sters, who, for physical or mental reasons, are 
totally incapable of looking after themselves, 
unfortunately even after they reach the age 
of 18. Under the present law, the children 
of a retired worker or of a worker who was 
insured at the time of his death, receive 
benefits only until they are 18. But I have 
had many letters from parents who call at- 
tention to the fact that when these benefits 


stop at age 18, it imposed tremendous 
burdens. The bill would correct this situa- 
tion. And I, for one, am 100 percent in fa- 


vor of remedying the problem and not leav- 

ing these youngsters out in the cold, so to 

speak. It is estimated that only about 1,000 

disabled children would receive benefits. 
COST PROBLEM 

Question. Senator Witey, turning to still 
another phase, I know that your listeners 
would like to know how much this overall 
new legislation will cost them. 

Answer. That is a very pertinent question. 
In the first place, if you receive $4,200 or 
more per year, you would have to pay a pay= 
roll tax of $105, instead of the $84 which 
you are now currently paying. 
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If you have $3,600 of earnings, you would 
pay $90 instead of the $72 that you are now 
paying. 

Employers will be called on to match these 
tax payments. For example, a company with 
100 employees would be subject to an added 
tex of about $2,000 a year. In other words, 
a total of $1.4 billion would have to be con- 
tributed by over 53 million workers and 4.4 
million employers. 

CHANCES EXCELLENT 


Question. What are the chances of ap- 
proval of this legislation during this session, 
Senator WILEY? 

Answer. Chances are excellent, although 
there probably will be some changes made. 
The thing that everybody, legislators and 
citizens alike, will have to decide at this 
time is this: Do the higher payroll taxes 
which this legislation would require offset 
the value of easing the financial hardship 
facing a very important segment of our pop- 
ulation? That is the $64 question. If our 
people are willing to pay the price, then 
benefits can be expanded. 

SENATOR WILEY’S BILLS 


Question. Your own record would indicate 
that you feel our people are willing to pay 
the price for liberalizing benefits, Senator 
WILEY. 

Answer. Yes; I have introduced a good deal 
of social-security legislation for this very 
purpose of liberalizing benefits. Thus, I in- 
troduced in the present 84th Congress S. 591, 
which would reduce to 62 years the age at 
which women may qualify for old-age and 
survivors benefits. I believe that it will be 
best if ultimately the age will be reduced to 
60 years. I have also introduced S. 1779, 
which would provide for voluntary coverage 
under Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system for lawyers. Both of these bills 
have met with very fine response, not only 
in my own State of Wisconsin but from all 
over the country. 

Also, in order to meet this problem of the 
increasing number of people who are over 
the age of 65, I have introduced S. 2279. It 
would authorize grants to States for the de- 
velopment and improvement of programs and 
services for the aged and aging. 

CONCLUSION 


I am anticipating early action on this new 
social-security legislation by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. I will, of course, urge 
early Senate passage. 

We must do a lot of planning and think- 
ing in this field if we are to adequately meet 
the needs of our people. Social-security leg- 
islation is only one part of the story. Health, 
housing, recreation, constructive leisure-time 
pursuit—these are all other aspects of the 
needs of America’s older citizens which per- 
haps we can discuss at another time. 

It has been a real pleasure to be with you 
this evening. 


Disaster Insurance and Adequate Building 
Codes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I de- 
sire to include an editorial from the 
January 30, 1956, edition of the Santa 
Rosa (Calif.) Press-Democrat, entitled 
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“Flood Damage Shows Need for Building 
Code.” This editorial emphasizes that 
the lack of adequate building codes con- 
tributed to the extensive flood damage to 
both residential and business structures 
during the recent flood disaster in 
California. 

Had a code been in effect that re- 
quired such structures to be bolted to 
their foundations, there is no question 
but what the number of homes lost could 
have been reduced considerably. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees of the Congress are considering a 
plan for putting disaster insurance into 
effect. I believe this editorial to be ap- 
ropos, and submit it to the attention 
of the Members of Congress. I favor the 
enactment of disaster insurance, but 
submit that to be effective it must be 
augmented by building codes requiring 
that buildings be secured to their founda- 
tions, and that other structural improve- 
ments be required. 

The editorial follows: 

FLoop DAMAGE SHOWS NEED FOR BUILDING CoDE 


Among the lessons learned from this sea- 
son’s Russian River floods is the need of a 
building code in Sonoma County, Paul 
Nichols, county flood engineer, said in a re- 
cent talk before the Santa Rosa Rotary Club. 

Three hundred structures were destroyed 
in the Russian River Basin by the flood. 
That’s not counting the hundreds more that 
were damaged but can be salvaged or re- 
paired. 

By the dozens, homes were lost because 
there is no code in Sonoma County requiring 
that there be proper foundations, or that 
homes must be secured to those foundations 
in a sensible manner. 

People who had bought or built homes in 
good faith and under the assumption that 
they were properly built found themselves 
ruined because there is no code, and no pro- 
tection. 

Some of the structures were on pilings in- 
stead of solid concrete foundations. They 
simply floated to destruction. 

Some were on solid foundations, but not 
bolted. 

“In a few cases, the only thing that held 
a building to its foundation was the pipes 
in the plumbing,” Mr. Nichols reported. 

While this is the most drastic lesson yet 
provided in Sonoma County as to the im- 
portance of a building code, it is far from the 
first one. 

People have died in their homes from the 
poisonous fumes of improperly vented gas- 
burning heating devices. 

Others have been burned to death in fires 
caused by overloaded or improper electric 
wiring. 

Only the good faith and inherent honesty 
of commercial builders has kept the loss of 
both life and property from becoming mon- 
strous. As long as there is no county build- 
ing code, there can be no regulations or in- 
spections to make certain that both safety 
and durability are built into new homes 
constructed for sale. 

For many months, there has been before 
the Board of Supervisors a recommendation 
for a minimum-regulation building code ex- 
empting agricultural areas. 

Had it been enacted, it would not have 
prevented the losses on the Russian River 
because it affects only construction done 
after its passage. 

But construction is going on all over 
Sonoma County at the greatest pace in his- 
tory. Its enactment would assure that all 
future construction is sound. It would 
guarantee against future losses such as the 
heavy ones which have taken place. 


February 17 
The President’s Ordeal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the great timeliness of the subject 
matter in the article and because of its 
importance to all, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the American people to the 
contents of an article appearing in the 
February 16 edition of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald under the byline 
of that distinguished columnist, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE PRESIDENT’S ORDEAL 


It is reasonably plain that the President 
knew in advance of his latest checkup that 
the signs of his recovery would be favorable, 
Thus at his press conference a few days be- 
fore he said that he would probably trust his 
own feelings rather than the doctors’ report. 
This could only have meant that the favor- 
able report of the doctors would not decide 
the matter. 

Moreover, it stands to reason that he has 
heard considerably more from his doctors 
than the public has heard, or could have ex- 
pected to hear, about what limitations he 
must expect to live under. 

The decision whether to run again has 
not been clarified for him by the doctors. 
They could have told him that he must not 
run again. They could not, and did not, 
tell him that he could take his health for 
granted in making his decision. The Presi- 
dent has made it clear that he himself is 
not taking his health for granted, and that— 
should he decide to run again—the question 
of his physical fitness to bear the burden 
of the office will be not only a legitimate 
but a necessary subject of public discussion. 
No one, in fact, has discussed the question 
of his fitness so frankly as has the Presi- 
dent himself. 

The decision which he must now make 
is whether he himself feels within himself 
that he is equal to the burden of his office, 
is equal to it not as he has known it during 
the past month but in its great periods of 
strain and stress and crisis. At Dr. White's 
press conference Mrs. May Craig, of the Port- 
land Press Herald made a remark which, de- 
spite Mr. Hagerty’s comment, everybody in 
Washington knows to be true—that the Pres- 
ident has not recently had to bear the full 
load of the office. No doubt he has had 4 
reasonably full schedule. But January was 
a comparatively quiet period both at home 
and abroad, a lull before the storms that 
are brewing in Congress, in the election cam- 
paign, and from the gathering momentum of 
the Soviet challenge in Asia and Africa. 

The hardest question that the President 
has to resolve is not whether he might die 
in office. The doctors have given him 4s 
good an assurance on that point as they 
could have. Nor is it a question of his being 
incapacitated, though that eventually is, 4s 
he himself has said in one of his press con- 
ferences, a weak link in our constitutional 
system. The doctors’ report is adequately 
reassuring on that point. The real queés- 
tion is not death or disability but inade- 
quacy, not being at his best, being able to 
carry on the routine of the office but not 
to supply the kind of energetic leadership 
which the world situation is certain to de- 
mand. 
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This, it is quite plain, is the crucial point 
which the President is now wresting with. 

There is another point, second only to this, 
which would become of critical importance 
if he resolved all the other questions in favor 
of running. It turns on the Vice Presidency, 
There can be no doubt at all that the Presi- 
dent would have a very special personal obli- 
gation to consider without fear or favor, im- 
personally and objectively, the choice of the 
man who would succeed him in case of death 
or disability. He will be required, if he runs 
again, to give the country his personal guar- 
antee that the vice presidential candidate 
does in fact believe in, does not merely sup- 

ort politically, the principles that he him- 
self stands for. 

He can give no such guarantee for Mr. 
Nixon. It is nota question of whether Mr. 
Nixon supports the Eisenhower legislative 
program or whether he speaks up in defense 
of the Eisenhower policy. Of course he does. 
The question is whether he represents the 
central thing which Eisenhower represents, 
the thing which has given Eisenhower such 
a hold on the American people. 

This central thing is that Eisenhower 
unites the country and heals its divisions. 
This precisely is what Nixon does not do. 
Instead of being a national leader, he is a 
ruthless partisan. He is a politician who 
divides and embitters the people. The coun- 
try has just had a spectacular demonstra- 
tion of this characteristic in his speech at 
the Lincoln Day dinner in New York. 
“Speaking for a unanimous Supreme Court,” 
said the Vice President, ‘‘a great Republican 
Chief Justice, Earl Warren, has ordered an 
end to racial segregation in the Nation’s pub- 
lic schools.” A man who will exploit for 
partisan purposes such a decision of the Su- 
preme Court does not have within his con- 
science those scruples which the country has 
the right to expect in the President of the 
United States. 

The question of who would run with 
Eisenhower is clearly bound up with, is for 
all practical purposes inseparable from, the 
question of whether he himself will run 
again, 





Professor of Economic Geography De- 
clares Upper Colorado Project Gigantic 
Highway Robbery 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, J. Rus- 
sell Smith, emeritus professor of eco- 
nomic geography, Columbia University, 
ls one of the Nation’s leading experts on 
the interrelation of economics and geog- 
raphy. As sueh, his opinions should 
Carry great weight, even with Members 
of the Congress of the United States. 
When such a man as Professor Smith 
1s moved to characterize the upper Colo- 
rado project proposal as “that gigantic 
Scheme of highway robbery,” it is time 
for Congress to take a sober view of its 
responsibility to safeguard the people’s 
money, 

I have received the following com- 
munication from Professor Smith con- 
cerning the proposal: 

SWARTHMORE, PA., February 8, 1956. 
Hon. Craic HOSMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hosmer: Thank you for your let- 

ter of the 6th concerning that gigantic 


scheme of highway robbery, the Glen Canyon 
Dam. 

As an economic geographer it seems to me 
te be a shocking waste of national resources 
to use that water for irrigating plateau land, 
of which we have a lot, that will not grow 
anything that cannot be grown on 250,000 
square miles of land further east. Whereas 
it could if it were allowed, go down into 
the subtropical climate where it could pro- 
duce commodities that could not be pro- 
duced in any similar quantity elsewhere in 
the country. 

As to that money waster, the Reclamation 
Service: I have great faith in facts and while 
I follow these matters from a very long 
distance, it seems to me that a paralyzing 
case can be made if we get the facts of 15 
or 20 enterprises that the Reclamation Serv- 
ice has recommended with the amount that 
they recommended for it and then the 
amount that they later did spend. 

This would show them up as experts at 
baiting us on, like the classic case of the 
carrot in front of the ox. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. RUSSELL SMITH. 


In accordance with Professor Smith’s 
suggestion to reveal just how far wrong 
the Bureau of Reclamation has been in 
its cost estimates on projects authorized 
in the past, I submit the entire available 
record between 1903 and 1952 as com- 
piled by the Second Hoover Commission. 
It is a sorry record, indeed: 
































Date | Estimated : 
of au-} total cost oo Ee 
Project thor- | at time of — hpi 

iza- | authoriza- une 20, 

tion tion 1952 
Hondo, N. Mex..--------| 1903 | 1 $359,000} $371, 788 
Milk River, Mont.-.-...... 1903 1,000,000} 9, 881, 774 
Newlands, Nev-..--.-....--| 1903 1, 250,000} 7,899, 479 
North Platte, Nebr_-.-.--- 1903 2, 516, 000} 27, 939, 501 
Salt River, Ariz_..-.--..- 1903 | 2,800,000! 26, 244, 688 
Uncompahgre, Colo--.--.-- 1903 1, 300, 000) 8, 965, 959 
Belle Fourche, 8. Dak___.| 1904 2, 100, 000) 5, 288, 236 
Buford-Trenton, N. Dak. 

MOM So hee o seen nae 1904 (?) 223, 423 
Lower Yellowstone, 

Mont.-N. Dak.........| 1904 1, 200,000! 3, 633, 219 
Minidoka, Idaho-Wyo-_._| 1904 2, 600, 000! 43, 706, 054 
Shoshone, Wyo.-Mont_._-| 1904 | ! 7,828,000) 23, 673, 962 
Yuma, Ariz.-Calif.......-. 1904 3, 000, 000) 5, 806, 743 
Boise, Idaho___.----------] 1905 |!10, 852, 000) 66, 371, 938 
Carlsbad, N. Mex.-.....- 1905 1 605, 000! 5, 800, 683 
Garden City, Kans_.....-} 1905 1 419, 000 334, 475 
Huntley, Mont-._........ 1905 900,000} 1, 552, 159 
Klamath, Oreg.-Calif__...| 1905 | ! 4, 470,000) 18, 871, 222 
Okanogan, Wash___------} 1905 444, 000} 1, 633, 973 
Rio Grande, N. Mex.- | 

Ne hh on a mate | 1905 | 2,317, 113) 27, 337, 07: 
Strawberry Valley, Utah_| 1905 1, 250, 000} 3, 498, 9¢ 
Umatilla, Oreg..........- 1905 1,000,000) 5 45 
Yakima, Wash_-_--.--.---| 1905 | 10,000, 000) 60, 359, 9: 
Sun River, Mont-.-.-...... | 1906 7, 372, 000} 10, 059, 01% 
Williston, N. Dak-_--....- | 1906 (?) Q OG! 
Oriand, Osil....<.s<<ccscs] 10 1 607, 000) 4, 516 
Grand Valley, Colo__....- | 1911 | ! 3, 621, 663) 5, 73% 
King Hill, Idaho. ._------} 1917 527, 230) 1, 987,854 
Yuma auxiliary, Arizona.| 1917 (3) 2, 266, 487 
Riverton, Wy0........... } 1920 9, 465, 000) 26, 626, 000 
Owyhee, Oreg.-Idaho_....| 1926 | 17,715, 000) 18, 998, 744 
Vale, Oreg ee 1926 3, 590, 000) 4, 962, 697 
Weber River, Utah_....-.. 1927 3, 000, 000] 2, 725, 885 
All American Canal, 

Ariz.-Cahf....... _.-| 1928 | 38, 500,000] 67, 614, 755 
Boulder Canyon, Ariz.- 

Nev. (Hoover Dam | 

and powerplant) --...--- 1928 |126, 500, 000/172, 070, 000 
Bitter Root, Mont..-..-- 1930 750, 000] 1, 037, 087 
Baker, Oreg-- oF ae ye 200, 000 281, 589 
Burnt River, Oreg_.-....-| 1935 550, 000 601, 026 
Central Valley, Calif. ...-} 1935 |170, 000, 000/737, 774, 000 
Colorado Basin, Wash__-.| 1935 |487, 030, 228)754, 476, 000 
Frenchtown, Mont-.----.- | 1935 220, 000 290, 797 
Humboldt, Nev.-------- | 1935 2, 000, 000} 1, 214, 321 
Herum, Utah. .....<.... | 1935 930, 000! 953, 854 
Kendrick, Wyo..........- 1935 | 20, 004, 000) 37, 738, 385 
Moon Lake, Utah.__....- | 1935 | 1,500,000) 1, 599, 359 
Ogden River, Utah__.___- 1935 3, 500, 000} 4, 735, 284 
Parker Dam, Ariz.-Calif. | 

(power) _ -- Be Sg 1935 | 21, 767,000) 24, 201, 808 
Provo River, Utah--.....- 1935 | 9, 974, 000) 33, 452, 199 
Sanpete, Utah............ | 1935 375, 0UO 374, 540 
Truckee storage, Nevada- 

CAMIIE. - occcnaccusus 1935 1, 000, 000} 1, 092, 423 
Buffalo Rapids, Mont-_..-! 1937 3, 055, 000! 5, 669, 336 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Project 





Colorado-Big Thompson, 

Mee nas ee 
Colorado River, Tex__._.- 
Deschutes, Oreg___......- 
COUN on oa eS 
Pine River, Colo-_-......- 
Tucumcari, N. Mex_._..- 
Austin, W. C., Okla_.._-- 
Fort Peck, Mont.-N. 

Dak. (exclusive of 

powerplant and dam) _. 
Fruitgrowers Dam, Colo. 
Buford-Trenton, N. Dak. 

CU Mics aeae uae 


Rapid Valley, 8S. Dak_-.. 
Colorado River, Ariz- 

Calif.-Nev. (front work- 

SUA 
SADR WW POs occaomnneune, 
Rance Coloc. — 8 
Mirage Flats, Nebr 
Newton, Utah__.......-.- 
San Luis Valley, Colo. 

(ist unit) __- Sonia aie 
Davis Dam, Nev.-Ariz.- 

RE a as oe ee 
Scofield, Utah_........... 
Balmorhea, Tex.._..-.--- 
Hungry Horse, Mont. 

(BOOP oo ccisecacsnncwe 
Intake, Mont... ........ 
Missoula Valley, Mont. - 
Rathdrum Prairie, Idaho- 
Lewiston Orchards, Idaho- 
ATION QUOES ii ccc cen 
Cachuma, Calif.........- 
Ochoos, Ore@..... =. 4.262. 
Preston Bench, Idaho... 
Solano, Calif... .- 
Fort Sumner, N. Mex...- 
Grants Pass, Oreg__- 
Weber Basin, Utah_....-- 


Canadian River, Tex__._- | 


Eklutna, Alaska__._.____- 
Middle Rio Grande, N. 

Mex = x - 
Vermejo, N. Mex........- 
Collbran, Colo. .......... 





Date | Estimated 
of au-| total cost 
thor- | at time of 
iza | authoriza- 
tion 


Estimated 
total cost, 
June 30, 


tion 1963 











1937 |$31, 702, 772/ $164,131 ,000 


1937 | 20,000, 000] 23, 961, 794 
1937 | 8,000,000} 12, 943, 000 
1937 | 19, 474, 000/450, 083, 860 


1937 3, 240,000} 3, 471, 437 


1937 8, 278, 000/515, 540, O11 
1938 | 5, 600, 000} 12, 295, 102 
NOOR) Foes $25, 400, 000 
| 1938 $200, 200, 309 
1939 | 1,500,000] 14, 238, 546 
1939 3, 030, 000) 6, 723, 308 


1939 1, 118, 000) 927, 412 


1940 ® $12, 190, 000 
1940 | 2, 445,000! 6, 152, 000 
1940 | 1,475,000] 3, 926, 000 
2, 560, 000) 3, 282, 588 

595, 000 712, 591 





1940 | 17, 465, 000) 56, 230, 577 
1941 | 41, 200, 000/118, 902, 056 
1941 | 24, 092, 000| 76, 601, 000 
1943 640, 000 943, 889 
1944 347, 000 429, 554 
1944 | 48, 319, 000/102, 900, 000 
1944 62, 000) 90, 530 
1944 250, 000 278, 762 
1944 300, 000) 482, 360 
1946 | 1, 466,000] 2, 488, 000 
1947 220, 000 205, 535 
1948 | 32, 310, 000| 36, 967, 000 
1948 | 1, 500, 000 849, 830 
1948 453, 000 449, 554 
1948 | 45,577, 000] 47, 111, 000 
1949 | 1,798,000] 2, 434, 257 
1949 | 100, 000! 100, 000 
1949 | 69, 534, 000! 70, 385, 000 
1950 | __..-| 96, 079, 100 
1950 | 20, 365, “ 33, 800, 000 
| 1950 | 30, 179, 000) 29, 606, 000 
1950 2, 679, 000} 2, 919, 000 
1952 |--nn2-220"" | 17, 236, 000 





MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 


Bostwick division, Ne- 
braska-Kansas__- bo 

Canyon Ferry unit, Mon- 
tana 


Crow Creek pump unit, | 


REGRRANG 8 nen eso 
Frenchman-Cambridge 
division, Nebraska. -..-- 
Kirwin, Kans..-_-- 
Marias, Mont. 
unit) -- e oer 
Rapid Valley unit, South 
Dakota ; ae ‘nai 
Webster unit, Kansas-.-- 


(lower 


| 1944 | $8, 104, 0007 $52,795,000 
| 1944 | 11, 025, 000! 28, 844, 000 
1944 1, 525, 000} 1, 766, 000 
1944 | 26, 894, al 73, 943, 000 
1944 | 10, 000, 000) 20, 474, 000 
19, 700, 000] 67, 878, 000 


9, 630, 000 


1944 2, 470, 000} 
7 24, 636, 000 


| 

| 

| 
| 1944 

| 1944 , 300, 000] 
| 








Angostura unit, South 

Dakota os meeal 1944 3, 300, 000) 14, 163, 000 
Boysen unit, Wyoming 1944 8, 202, 000; 34, 254, 000 
Dickinson unit, North | 

Dakota = | 1944 354, 630} 1, 824, 000 
Fort Clark unit, North 

Dakota E : [Ot 774, 000 
Keyhole unit, W yoming- | 

South Dakota ..-| 1944 | 750,000} 4, 820, 000 
Savage unit, Montana 5088 fo: 564, 000 
Cedar Bluff unit, Kansas_!| 1944 7, 611, 000) 18, 286, 000 
Heart Butte unit, North | | 

Peeees.- 2. ne 1944 | 2,497,280! 6, 223,000 
Shadehill unit, South 

Dakota ---------| 1944 | 2,327,000) 11, 445, 000 
St. Francis unit, Colo- | | 

rado-Kansas a 1944 | 13, 311, 600) 15, 589, 000 
Missouri diversion unit, | 

Montana é feci 1944 | 23, 831,000; 61, 993, 000 
Jamestown unit, North | | 

POON 08h oa 1944 6, 984, sai 8, 576, 000 

1 Estimated in H. Doc. 1262, 61st Cong., 3d sess., 


Fund for Reclamation of 
2Combined cost of W 
estimated in 1911 


‘illiston 
xt $1,195,000. 


Arid Lands, 1911. 
and Buford-Trenton 


3 Included in estimate of Yuma project. 


4 Exclusive of contemp! 


ited allocation of $1,553,565 of 


cost of Imperial Dam herein included in All American 


Canal project. 
5 Exclusive of cost of st 


orage works (Conchas Dam) 


constructed by Corps of Engineers, 


§ $100,000 per year. 
7Except for total 
$3,467,000 of the cost of 
County Dam allocated t¢ 
8 Except for total estin 


estimated 


cost, figures include 
Corps of Engineers Harlan 
> Irrigation, 

tated cost, figures include $6 


million of the cost of Corps of Engineers Red Willow 


Dam allocated to irrigatio 


a. 
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A Dam on the Feather River Is Long 
Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I de- 
sire to include an editorial entitled 
“Start the Oroville Dam This Year,” 
which appeared in the February 9, 1956, 
edition of the San Francisco Examiner. 


In 1950 I introduced legislation to au- 
thorize construction of a dam on the 
Feather River in the vicinity of Oroville, 
along with an irrigation canal system 
and hydroelectric facilities to generate 
300,000 kilowatts of power, and to store 
over 3 million acre-feet of water. 

Since then, reapportionment has taken 
this area out of my congressional district, 
and a move was started to have the dam 
built by the State rather than the Fed- 
eral Government. Without a doubt, both 
State and Federal funds will be required 
to develop this project. 

The Feather River is the major flood 
threat in northern California. It be- 
hooves State officials to get the ball roll- 
ing and, as the following editorial states, 
a start should be ordered during the 
March legislative session. 

START THE OROVILLE DAM THIS YEAR 


The Governor and the legislature should 
push aside California’s welter of water quar- 
rels long enough to order a start on the 
Oroville Dam during the March legislative 
session. 

This winter’s flood tragedies have crystal- 
lized the thinking of the public and the ex- 
perts to the point where it is clear this dam 
on the Feather River deserves the highest 
priority of the many water storage projects 
the State must build. 

It is 1 of the 2 basic units of the enormous 
Feather River project. Unfortunately it has 
come to be thought of as inseparable from 
that vast and controversial plan, though as 
a matter of fact it was first proposed by the 
people of the Marysville-Yuba City area as 
primarily a flood-control project. 

It can and should be divorced from the 
Feather River project for the purposes of 
making a start. 

Many necessary dam preliminaries—land 
acquisition, part of the engineering, highway 
rerouting, etc.—can be accomplished over 
the next 3 years. 

These time-consuming preliminaries are 
necessary whether the dam ultimately is to 
be one of the world’s largest, as proposed in 
the Feather River project, or simply another 
dam. 

The Feather River project is at least a 
$1,500,000,000 scheme that will require 25 
years to realize if it is to carry water to 
southern California. A firm decision to build 
all of it cannot be made until several basic 
controversies are settled. 

These include the fight over creation of a 
single State water department, the intricate 
counties-of-origin water ownership dispute, 
the issue of State against Federal control of 
the San Luis holding reservoir, the financing 
method, and several lesser controversies. 

Years will be required to hammer out 
agreements on these questions. 

Meanwhile Yuba City and Marysville and 
rich farm areas along the Feather must live 
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under the threat of engulfment by another 
great wall of floodwaters. 

No man can say when nature will visit 
upon California another disaster like that 
of this winter. The 3 years of time that 
can be gained by starting the Oroville Dam 
this year may be the margin that will pre- 
vent a greater catastrophe. 


In Memoriam, My Friend and Colleague, 
Chauncey W. Reed 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly shocked and highly grieved to 
learn of the passing of our colleague, 
CHAUNCEY W. REED. While we all had 
been advised during the last days of his 
illness that the black angel of death 
would soon come for him, nevertheless 
one is never quite prepared for the pess- 
ing of a friend or loved one. 

Having served in Congress’ with 
CHAUNCEY REED for more than 7 years, I 
can truthfully say that there is no other 
Member of this great body who was more 
respected by me. As a freshman Mem- 
ber of the House, I always considered 
CHAUNCEY REED as one of my finest tutors 
and friend. His legal ability, honesty, 
and integrity was always above question. 
His loyalty and patriotism to his country 
was exhibited through his fine work 
with the American Legion and other 
patriotic organizations. His deep re- 
ligious feelings were exhibited by his 
work in Masonry and in the church. 
CHAUNCEY REEp’s death is a great loss to 
this body, to his country, to his friends, 
and to his family. 

I wish to extend my heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his widow, his fine children, 
and all his close friends. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


February 17, 195¢ 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of , 
document not already provided for by law 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. §, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec. 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 

xyovernment (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
a 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will! please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 








SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vt-------Carroll Arms. 

Allott, Gordon, COOjcacan~ 

Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle. 
N. Mez. 

Barkley, Alben W., Ky----- 

Barrett, Frank A,. Wyo-.--- The Woodner. 

Beall, J. Glenn, Md--_------ 

Bender, George H., Ohio-.- 120 Schotts 

Court NE. 


Bennett, Wallace F., Utah_. 
Bible, Alan, Nev----------- 


Bricker, John W., Ohio__-~- The Mayflower. 
Bridges, Styles, N. H------ ee 
Bush, Prescott, Conn_-_-- a 


Butler, John Marshall, Md. 
Byrd, Harry Flood, Va_---- The Shoreham. 


Capehart, Homer E., Ind..-The Westchester. 


Carlson, Frank, Kans... Sheraton-Park 
Case, Clifford P., N. J------ 

Case, Francis, S. Dak.-...- 4635 Mass. Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mex..--3327 Cleveland 

Ave. 

Clements, Earle C., Ky--.-- The Congressional 
Cotton, Norris, N. H....... 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an address 
I made before the Decalogue Society, in 
Chicago, on February 18, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 


as follows: 

I accept your award and thank you for 
it. It means a great deal to me to receive 
this evidence that the struggles some of us 
have been waging in Washington are ap- 
proved and supported here in the heartland 
of America. 

I have long known of this distinguished 
society, With its noble name enshrining in 
a word the basic rules of goodness and 
godliness. 

I have the high privilege of knowing al- 
most all the eminent persons who have re- 
ceived this award before me, and I am proud, 
indeed, to be included in that great com- 
pany. 

At least one of your Members is an old 
friend, or rather a young friend of mine. I 
am glad to greet him here in his hometown 
as a rising star in the public firmament, a 
man in whom brilliance of intellect is aptly 
joined with integrity of character—Con- 
gressman SIDNEY YATES. It has been a privi- 
lege to know and to cherish this dedicated 
young man. The Decalogue Society and the 
community should be proud of him. 

Tonight I propose to discuss with you a 
subject in which many of you, I am sure, 
share a great interest with me—our immi- 
gration and citizenship laws. 

Iam going to assume that there are none 
present whom I need to convince that these 
laws require amendment and modification 
tonight. I want to give you my judgment 
as to the kind of modification that is needed 
and the effort it will take to secure that kind 
of modification. 

It should be unnecessary for me to point 
out that this is not a partisan matter. The 
support for the McCarran-Walter Act was 
and is bipartisan. The opposition to it was 
and is bipartisan. 

Any successful effort to modify the present 
law ina significant and meaningful manner 
can only be a bipartisan effort. Indeed, this 
issue is one of those which clearly cuts across 
party lines and disregards political affilia- 
tions, 

But this is not to say that political con- 
siderations do not enter into the question 
atall. There are political considerations in- 


volved, in a very healthy and democratic 
way. Today, unlike the situation 4 years 
4g0, there is an aroused and vigilant citizenry 
in some parts of the country, demanding 
changes in the law. 


So it becomes necessary 
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for the President and Members of Congress 
to take cognizance of the question, and to 
take a position on it. It now becomes polit- 


. ically impossible to ignore the question. 


That is the way 
thank God for that. 

I anticipate that reform of our immigra- 
tion and citizensihp laws will be an impor- 
tant issue in the national elections of 1956, 
but not because all the members of one 
party are clearly for, and the others clearly 
against. No, nationally it will be a question 
of which party has contributed and can con- 
tribute most to the substantial revision of 
present law. It will also be a question, na- 
tionally, of what kind of revision will be 
pledged by each party. 

In many districts of the country, there will 
be lively and intensive discussion of this 
issue by candidates for Congress, and even 
for local office. There will be some districts, 
of course, where this will not be an issue, 
where no candidate will espouse a change 
in the law, and where there will be little in- 
terest in the subject. But the number of 
such districts will be far fewer in 1956 than 
in 1952. 

And by this we will be able to measure the 
great progress that has been made on this 
front in the past 4 years. 

Yes, we have made great progress in stim- 
ulating public interest in this question 
compared to the situation exactly 4 years 
ago, when this act was before the Congress. 
At that time there was no general public 
interest whatever in this subject. 

I remember the vain efforts some of us 
made in the Senate to engage in debate with 
the proponents of the McCarran-Walter bill. 
For days we spoke to a chamber empty of 
all Senators except the handful of us op- 
posed to the bill. The sponsors of the bill 
gave us the silent treatment. The late 
Senator Pat McCarran made only 2 or 3 
appearances on the floor in behalf of his 
bill. And on those occasions, he spent most 
of his time quoting excerpts from the pages 
of the Daily Worker to show that the Com- 
munist Party was opposed to the legislation, 
and to suggest that we who fought the 
McCarran-Walter Act were dupes of the 
Communist Party. 

Today, that is still the main line of sup- 
porters of the McCarran-Waiter Act—the 
same tired, threadbare arguments. 

Well, those arguments do not attract as 
much support as they did a few years ago. 
It is no longer possible for any but the 
fanatic and the blind to charge that the 
chief inspiration for the reform of our im- 
migration and citizenship laws comes from 
the Communist Party. 

President Eisenhower has officially rec- 
ommended to the Congress a series of 
amendments to the McCarran-Walter Act. 
Attorney General Brownell and the Justice 
Department drafted the President’s rec- 
ommendations. It will be interesting to 
see if the supporters of the McCarran-Walter 
Act now undertake to show that Mr. 
Brownell is a dupe of the Communist Party. 

Let us get down to specifics. What do we 
mean by substantial revision of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act? What is wrong with 
the act? Do the recommendations made by 
President Eisenhower cure those defects? 

The worst thing about the present law is 
its spirit—the spirit of fear and suspicion 
directed against every alien and even against 
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naturalized citizens. 
spirit out of the law by a few amendments. 
It is a spirit which shows through every title 
and chapter of the law. 

Now, I don’t want to leave the impression 
that I think there was nothing good in the 


It is hard to dig this 


McCarran-Walter Act. It had some good 
provisions, by which I mean that some few 
improvements over preexisting law were 
made in the 1952 act. But for every con- 
structive change made in 1952, a score or 
more of new restrictions were added. The 
preexisting law was already cruel and 
vicious consisting of a long succession of 
antialien measures adopted by Congress 
from 1872 to 1952. Some of the worst of 
these provisions were added in 1950 as part 
of the blunderbuss McCarran Internal Se- 
curity Act. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the Internal 
Security Act was originally introduced in 
Congress as the Mundt-Nixon bill. In 1950 
it was taken over by the late Senator Mc- 
Carran who proceeded to use it as the ve- 
hicle for a comprehensive set of drastic anti- 
alien proposals, all of which became law in 
the summer of 1950, over President Truman’s 
veto. 

The bad provisions of present law are be- 
yond listing in a single speech. They num- 
ber in the hundreds. There are so many 
that they can only be covered by category. 

There is the national origins quota sys- 
tem, and the invidious racial and national 
discrimination which it bespeaks. 

There are the impossible and endless re- 
quirements for admission. There are over 
700 separate grounds for refusing admission 
to an alien. Some requirements are literally 
impossible to fulfill. Some are purely mysti- 
cal, depending on the clairvoyance of the 
Consular Officer or the Immigration In- 
spector. 

Then there are the many cruel, heartless 
and unjust provisions for deportation, re- 
troactive in most cases, post facto law in 
some. There are today 125 separate grounds 
for deportation. 

There are scores of harsh and unreasonable 
punishments for relatively minor misdemea- 
nors. The dread penalty of banishment for 
resident aliens is provided as casualty as 
a $5 fine. 

There is no review or appeals procedure 
for aliens who are denied visas. A consul’s 
decision is final and nonreviewable by any 
higher officer, board, or court. 

These are just some of the categories of 
evils in the immigration provisions of the 
law. 

There is also the nationality title of the 
act. That title, too, is a Pandora’s Box. 

There are the distinctions between natu- 
ralized and native-born citizens. 

There are the encroachments on the status 
of citizenship acquired even by birth. 

There are the provisions for revocation of 
citizenship by judgment, without even the 
requirement of personal service. 

This listing is but a rough and almost 
random selection. 

You who are lawyers know that it takes 
cases and court decisions to give life to the 
law. Well, I wonder if you know that large 
sections of the McCarran-Walter Act were 
drafted after a careful study of every court 
decision which the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service had lost over a 20-year 
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In every case in which a court had given 
life to the law, the McCarran-Walter Act ap- 
plied an axe to remove every legal handraii 
to which an alien might possibly cling if 
the Immigration Service wanted to deport 
him; and to close every crack and crevice in 
the law through which an alien might pos- 
sibly enter, if the Consular Service and the 
Immigration Service, for whatever reason, 
didn’t want him to enter. 

This is the kind of law we now have on our 
statute books, and have had for the past 4 
years. 

This law is one of the greatest talking 
points against America which the Commu- 
nist International has. We are held up to 
ridicule because of this law—a powerful 
country like ours—sound, prosperous, and 
stable—but afraid to admit a Polish violinist 
because he once signed a peace petition, or 
an Italian shoemaker, because he once be- 
longed to a Communist-dominated lavor 
union. 

We have lost more prestige abroad than 
we can compensate for with the Voice of 
America. This law, which the Daily Worker 
criticizes for its own purposes here, is price- 
less grist for the Communist propaganda 
nill abroad. 

In this law we sacrifice our international 

ignity. We gain nothing. We lose much. 

But what are we to do about it? What 
amendments do we seek? 

I have had a bill pending in Congress for 
3 years, proposing a wholesale revision of the 
law, eliminating the national origins quota 
system, wiping out the distinctions betweer 
native-born and naturalzed citizens, restor- 
ing citizenship status to what the Founding 
Fathers conceived it to be, and establishing 
standards of justice and equity for the treat- 
ment of all aliens, those seeking admission 
here, and those already resident here. Ihave 
12 cosponsors on my bill in the Senate. The 
same bill has been introduced in the House 
by Congressman CELLER, and by 20 or 30 other 
Members of Congress. 

I must tell you frankly that it may be very 
difficult to get my comprehensive bill enacted 
at this session of Congress. What about 
President Eisenhower’s proposals? 

I was greatly gratified by the President’s 
recommendations. They came a long way in 
the direction I have been pointing for 4 years. 
They were better than I had expected. 

But the President’s proposals were 
pressed in general terms. They were fine 
words, as far as they went. The specific bills 
which have been introduced to carry out the 
President's general proposals, the Watkins- 
Keating bills, fall rather short of the mark 
set by the President’s message. 

The President sharply criticized the na- 
tional origins quota system. But the 
Watkins-Keating bills retain the national 
origins quota system. The Watkins-Keating 
bills still discriminate azainst Asians, against 
Jamaicans, and against natives of Trinidad 
and other islands in the Caribbean. he 
administration proposals discriminate agamst 
Africans. This discrimination is on the basis 
of race and national origin. 

I cannot, for the life of me, see why we 
should hold back, why the Watkins-Keating 
bills hold back, from repealing outright the 
national origins quota system. 

Those who oppose the elimination of the 
national origins quota system will similarly 
oppose, with all their might, the limited 
pooling of unused quotas as provided in the 
Watkins-Keating bills. These bills will be 
characterized as an attack on the national 
origins quota system. If they are going to 
have the name, why not the game? 

The Watkins-Keating bills make no change 
in the second-class status now forced on 
naturalized citizens. Except for a partial 
exemption from automatic denaturalization 
on accident of residence abroad, provided 
for certain veterans of war-time military 
service, the unjustifiable distinctions be- 
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tween naturalized and native-born citizens 
are left intact in the law. To this continued 
acceptance by President Eisenhower of the 
concept of second-class citizenship I cannot 
and will not agree. 

The same type of limited advance char- 
acterizes other aspects of the Watkins-Keat- 
ing proposals. They do not go far enough. 
They do not remedy some of the major evils 
in the present law. Some are of question- 
able merit. 

But I shall not discuss them in detail to- 
night. I have just begun my own intensive 
study of them. I commend the President 
again, and the Attorney General, too, for the 
forward strides they do make in this field. 
It is a pity that the administration isn’t yet 
ready to recognize, publicly, the chief evils 
in the law. 

Speaking for myself, I will go along with 
the President as far as his recommenaations 
go but at the same time press for further 
advance. 

I will not cease to fight for the complete 
elimination of the racist and bigoted na- 
tional origins quota system. 

I will not cease to fight for the elimination 
of all distinctions beiween native and nat- 
uralized American citizens. 

I will not cease my efforts to remove the 
unnecessary harshness and injustice from 
all sections of the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. he opposi- 
tion is going to be overwheimingly strong. 
The fight is not going to be over at the end 
of this session. It is just going to get under 
way. Asa great President said of other legis- 
lation, ““‘We have only just begun to fight.” 

But we can look forward to a joining of 
the issues. There will be public debate 
and discussion. I hope that we can get 
some action in Congress. We must try our 
hardest, but temporary failure must not 
discourage us. 

Here in Illinois, the home State of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, with the echoes of Lincoln Day 
speeches still resounding, I would like to 
read an excerpt from a letter which Abra- 
ham Lincoln wrote to a friend of his, 
Joshua Speed more than a hundred years 
ago. 

“As a Nation,” wrote Abraham Lincoln, 
“we began by declaring that ‘all men are 
created equal.’ 

“We now practically read it, ‘all men are 
created equal except Negroes.’ When the 
know-nothings get control, it will read ‘all 
men are created equal except Negroes and 
foreigners and Catholics.’ ” 

That was what Abraham Lincoln wrote, 
more than a century ago. The know-noth- 
ings were only a passing political threat 
in those days—a lunatic fringe. But their 
modern-day successors are more than a 
threat today. They have made their mark 
upon our statute books. They have written 
some of their philosophy into our laws. 
What Abraham Lincoln conceived as the 
worst that could happen has actually hap- 
pened. 

But today we are on the road back. We 
are moving forward. We are no longer 
on the defensive. We are the ones who are 
attacking, laying siege to the strongholds 
of fear and prejudice. 

We face a long and hard struggle—a stub- 
born and entrenched enemy. They will not 
easily surrender. They are not the kind 
that compromise. 

We must not rest nor relax until the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act is completely overhauled 
and until the hostile and suspicious spirit 
of that law is replaced with one consistent 
with the spirit of America. As I understand 
that spirit, it is the same as that described 
ages ago to the Prophet Moses by Him who 
gave Moses the Tablet. As written, in Le- 
viticus, the Lord said: 

“And if a stranger sojourn with thee in 


your land, ye shail not vex him. But the 
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stranger that dwelleth with you shall pp 
unto you as one born among you, and thoy 
shalt love him as thyself.” 

Yes, to win the fight to humanize ang 
liberalize our immigration and citizengshj 
laws will be a victory to reward all efforts, 
It will be a victory in the cause of freedom, 
justice, and humanity. We will all be able 
to lift our heads higher, when once more 
we will be able to say: 

“Here in America is the home of justice, 
of asylum for the oppressed, of refuge for 
the persecuted, of opportunity and Challenge 
for the worthy seeking life and freedom ip 
the new world. This is the America we 
know and love.”’ 

We lift up the lamp again beside the 
Golden Door. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include excerpts from the pro- 
ceedings of the state of the Nation din- 
ner of National Business Publications, 
Inc., at Hotel Statler in Washington, 
D. C., on February 10, at which L. L. 
“Tex” Colbert, president, Chrysler Corp., 
presented the 1955 silver quill award of 
NBP—highest tribute of the business 
press—to Charles K. Kettering, of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. for most distinguished 
services to business and industry through 
research. In keeping with silver quill 
tradition, former President Herbert 
Hoover, who was last year’s recipient, 
served as chairman of the selection 
committee which unanimously named 
Mr. Kettering to receive the 1955 award 
This annual Washington dinner features 
a question-and-answer period in which 
Cabinet officers, captains of industry and 
other Government leaders gaze the state 
of the Nation, by pointing up prospects 
in their respective areas of the economy: 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY MASTER OF CERE- 

MONIES RUFUS CHOATE, PRESIDENT, SCOTI- 

CHOATE PUBLICATIONS, AND CHAIRMAN OF 

THE BoOarpD, NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICA 

TIONS, INC. 

Permit me, please, just a few words about 
NBP and its purpose. 

National Business Publications is 
sociation of pubiishers of 170 technica 
fessional, industrial, scientific, mercha 
ing, and marketing magazines. 

Business publications perform a 
service to the economy. They facilitate | 
exchange of business education and indus- 
trial know-how. They stimulate our 
prise. They power the progress of our tech- 
nology. 

Business magazines are designed 
the needs of the specialist who must 
abreast of the newest developments in his 
highly specialized field. s 

The history of business publishing paral- 
lels the growth of business and industry in 
America. The result is that there are today 
fields of vital activity never dreamed of only 
a few years ago that are served by technical 
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riodicals specializing in electronics, anti- 
piotics, synthetics, atomics and the like, 
keeping technically trained men and women 
in touch with quick-changing know-how in 
such areas as virus vaccines, supersonic flight, 
merchandising and marketing, automation 
and nuclear propulsion. This they do al- 
most exclusively through the Business Press. 

Among NBP’s principles of practice, which 
are found on the back cover of your program, 
there is one that pledges active allegiance 
to the American system of free competition, 
and therein lies our real reason for being 
here tonight. 

Sound business decisions are essential to 
the continued prosperity of our enlightened 
economy. Business magazines are dedicated 
to the enduring service of providing the 
knowledge that is necessary for those sound 
decisions. 

That is why we seek each year to present 
our Silver Quill Award to that person who 
has best demonstrated those things for which 
we stand and in which we serve. The Silver 
Quill of NBP, like the organization that 
awards it, is synonymous with consecrated 
service to business and industry and to the 
Government that guarantees our freedom of 
enterprise. 

As in past years, it is our hope that this 
state of the Nation dinner may serve as a 
fair-weather forecast of things to come. 
These leaders from Government and industry 
have graciously consented to briefly answer 
one specific question that is related to our 
future welfare. Now, then, Mr. Secretary 
Folsom, will you please set the stage for us 
by answering the first question. 


QUESTION-AND-ANSWER PORTION OF THE STATE 
OF THE NATION DINNER 


MARION B. FOLSOM,SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION AND WELFARE 


Question. Mr. Secretary Folsom—You are, 
no doubt, gravely concerned over the health 
of the Nation. Business, of course, is con- 
cerned over health in relation to productivity 
and the efficient operation of all elements 
of the economy. Will you tell us something 
of your plans which are designed to institute 
improvement in this area? 

Answer. Our first concern, of course, is the 
contribution good health makes to a better 
life for individuals. At the same time, good 
health is vital to the productive capacity of 
our Nation. The health and vitality of the 
American people have been essential in build- 
ing our shining record of productivity and 
well-being as a country. 

One of the best hopes for continued ad- 
vancement of the health of the people lies in 
medical research. In recent years medical 
research has produced great benefits for man- 
kind. But much remains to be done. And 
SO we are seeking an increase of 28 percent 
in funds to expand and improve research in 
cancer, mental illness, heart disease, and 
other major killing and crippling diseases of 
our time. 

In addition, we are asking Congress to 
authorize $250 million for a new, 5-year pro- 
gram of matching grants to medical colleges 
and other institutions. These grants would 
help build urgently needed facilities—facili- 
ues for carrying on research, and for train- 


ing more of the scientists and doctors we 
need. 


As business editors, you might be interested 
in an investment in which the rewards are 


far greater than the costs. Such an invest- 
ment is vocational rehabilitation, our pro- 
gram of restoring disabled persons to useful 
and productive lives. For 3 years there had 
been a downtrend in the number of persons 
rehabilitated. But, under an improved pro- 
gram the number now is expected to increase 
from about 56,000 in 1954 to about 80,000 
next year. Past studies show the rehabili- 
tated person will return to the Government 
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in taxes many times the cost of his rehabilita- 
tion. But the greatest satisfaction is the 
humanitarian reward as thousands more 
human beings learn to lead fuller lives. 

One of our major healh problems, of 
course, is the cost of medical care. In meet- 
ing this burden, voluntary health insurance 
has made remarkable progress over recent 
years. I am convinced that even more rapid 
progress should and can be achieved in this 
same field—especially in protection for older 
people, for those in rural areas, for the handi- 
capped and against catastrophic illness. We 
in the Federal Government are now working 
toward practicable and effective means of 
encouraging expansion and improvement of 
voluntary health insurance. 

These are just a few examples of our 
programs and plans. As President Eisen- 
hower said in his special message to Con- 
gress: “‘As a nation we must now take further 
steps to improve the health of the people. 
This further effort * * * should be a char- 
acteristic American partnership—a partner- 
ship in which private and Government en- 
terprise are joined to advance the national 
welfare.” 


T. M. EVANS, PRESIDENT, H. K. PORTER CO., INC. 


Question. Mr. Evans, the word “merger” is 
very much in the forefront these days. Con- 
gress is considering legislation which may 
have a great effect on future corporate mer- 
gers. As head of a concern which has grown 
at rapid paces during the past few years, 
what comments do you have concerning 
legislative action on mergers and the size 
of corporations? 

Answer. It seems to me the problem of 
mergers and the size of corporations divides 
itself into two parts: First, as it affects the 
giant corporations, and by that I mean the 
very largest industrial concerns in this 
country; and second, as it affects the small 
or medium-sized concerns. For instance, I 
think everyone will agree that the merger of 
two small or medium-sized, relatively weak 
concerns into one stronger concern is a con- 
structive step, particularly since such a com- 
bination would often reduce selling costs 
and make for more effective competition. 
However, it seems to me that the various biils 
now being considered by Congress do not get 
to the real source of the problem of mergers 
and size of industrial concerns. 

We all know that banks and public utilities 
are already closely regulated and supervised 
by the Government, but to insure competi- 
tion and avoid socialism something must be 
done to control or curb the concentration of 
economic power in our extremely large cor- 
porations. 

To set an effective limit on the size of 
an industrial concern through a graduated 
corporate income tax would not only be 
practical but simple to carry out. Once a 
concern reaches the highest rate of a grad- 
uated corporate income tax, there would be 
no incentive for it to merge or become 
larger, thus automatically eliminating the 
major problem in the very large corpora- 
tions. An individual’s income is taxed on 
a graduated basis according to his earn- 
ings, presumably to control economic power. 
Why shouldn’t a corporation have this very 
same principle applied to it, and for the very 
same reasons. 

It is my feeling that it is both significant 
and dangerous to the economy of our coun- 
try that of the 500 largest industrial cor- 
porations (as reported by Fortune magazine) 
10 of the very largest represent nearly 30 
percent of the sales and assets of the 500. 
In other words, 2 percent of the companies 
account for 30 percent of the sales and as- 
sets. 

It takes an extremely powerful union to 
deal with such gigantic corporations, while 
smaller competing companies are bound to 
follow their lead in such matters as wages, 
union contracts, pricing policies, etc. 
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Any corporation that would fall into the 
high brackets of a graduated income tax 
could use the present spin-off provision of 
the tax law to protect its stockholders and 
thus avoid the tax. As we all know, the 
present spin-off provision of the law allows 
a corporation to divest itself of a part of 
its business without involving any income 
tax on its stockholders. If the present spin- 
off provision were to become effective in 
this way, it would give men in the very large 
corporations an opportunity to run their 
own companies rather than merely head up 
divisions. 

To preserve the capitalistic system for our 
children’s or grandchildren’s time, it seems 
to me that one of the most important things 
Congress can do is to make it possible for 
more individuals to become capitalists. 
This cannot be done if the larger corpora- 
tions are allowed to grow without restraint. 


C. H. GREENEWALT, PRESIDENT, E. I. DU PONT DE 
NEMOURS & CO. 


Question. It is claimed that the chemical 
and chemical processing industries expect 
to reach a sales volume of some $70 billion, 
coupled with enormous plant expansion and 
unprecedented research that promises to 
open up even greater economic frontiers 
than we now visualize. In the words of 
your own great slogan, shouldn’t this mean 
much better living through chemistry and 
shouldn’t it also provide fabulous opportu- 
nities for young people who have been tech- 
nically trained? 

Answer. The words “enormous,” “unprece- 
dented” and “fabulous” seem more appro- 
priate to the moving picture industry than 
to the chemical industry. When our industry 
will have aggregate sales of 70 billion dollars, 
or some reasonable fraction thereof, I do not 
know. The chemical industry has tradi- 
tionally been research-minded and has spent 
perhaps 3 percent of its annual sales in its 
research laboratories. Here, of course, is the 
lever that produces progress. If research on 
that large scale is even moderately successful, 
there can be no doubt at all that the industry 
will show progress, not only in its sales vol- 
ume, but in its service to its sister industries 
throughout the Nation. As to opportunities 
for the young, there has never been a time 
when these did not exist. If we can assume 
that there will be adequate incentives to 
promote high performance, I see no reason 
why the future should not offer even greater 
opportunities to our youth than the past. 


CHARLES S. THOMAS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Question. Mr. Secretary Thomas, we are 
hearing and reading a great deal these days 
about our new Navy. Yould you tell us 
something about it, please? 

Answer. The Navy is presently undergoing 
the greatest transformation it has ever 
known. All at the same time, it is passing 
from steam to nuclear power, from gun pow- 
der to nuclear weapons, from guns to missiles, 
and in the air from subsonic speeds to super- 
sonic speeds. The advent of the atomic age 
has made the Navy even more important 
than it has ever been in the past. 

The seas are still our cushions of defense; 
the seas are still our communication lines 
to our allies and friends; the seas are still our 
lifelines to overseas sources of raw materials; 
the seas are still the avenues of carrying the 
attack back into any aggressor’s home terri- 
tory. The day of the atom, therefore, has 
increased our Gependence upon the sea. 

The modern developments and weapons of 
our age are peculiarly adaptable to our fight- 
ing fieets. The Navy is making bold and im- 
aginative efforts to adapt these new weapons 
and techniques for the further protection and 
security of our country. 

This is the new Navy: New in the sense 
that it is progressive in its weapons and ad- 
vanced in its thinking. In terms of fighting 
spirit, morale, and dedication, it is still the 
old Navy. 
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H. E. HUMPHREYS, JR., PRESIDENT, UNITED 
STATES RUBBER CO. 


Question. Mr. Humphreys, we hear that 
1956 is to be the greatest year yet in the his- 
tory of rubber, with overall sales approach- 
ing $6 billion. It is said that the gain will 
be due largely to demand for replacement 
tires for cars, trucks, and off-the-road ve- 
hicles. But, we also hear disturbing com- 
ment about severe cutbacks in the automo- 
tive industry which could have direct hear- 
ing on your future market. Would you care 
to assure us in that regard, indicating how 
much of a stimulus you anticipate from the 
new highway program? 

Answer. The rubber industry set a new 
sales record of $5%4 billion in 1955. We 
should beat that record in 1956. I think we 
may do a half-billion more. That would 
make a total of $534 billion. 

In making this forecast, I am aware that 
car production is expected to be somewhat 
lower this year. And I well know that the 
automotive industry is of tremendous impor- 
tance to the rubber industry. But increases 
in other lines should more than make up 
the difference. 

There is a record number of automobiles 
on the road 2 years old or older, which will 
require new tires this year. The use of foam 
rubber in furniture and bedding is growing 
rapidly. We can also expect further increase 
in demand for casual footwear, for synthetic 
rubber, for plastics and many other products. 

The general price level for rubber products 
increased slightly in 1955 due to higher raw 
material and labor costs. These higher 
prices, which will be reflected through all of 
1956, will contribute to the expected dollar 
sales increase. Rubber consumption this 
year will remain at about the same figure of 
114 million tons. 

Regarding the new highway program, I 
cannot see that it will provide any sales 
stimulus for the rubber industry this year. 
I doubt it could move that fast. But the 
program is much too important to think of in 
terms of one product, such as tires or one 
industry such as rubber. 

Our 59 million motor vehicles—cars, trucks, 
and buses—sustain the life of our country. 
The roads and highways they travel are no 
less than America’s arteries and veins. As 
we produce, distribute, and consume more 
and more goods, we need more highways, 
safer highways. I hope the program will 
move forward with the greatest possible 
speed. 

DONALD A. QUARLES, SECRETARY OF THE AIR 

FORCE 

Question. Mr. Secretary Quarles, in Janu- 
ary, in Korea, you made a statement to the 
effect that Uncle Sam is determined to build 
up its own and allied air forces in the Far 
East by introducing modern weapons, in- 
cluding guided missiles. In your estimation 
of events to come, do you conceive of that 
action as carrying with it the possibility of 
pushing the Nation closer to the brink of 
war? 

Answer. I do not. It is generally known 
that the Communists are building up their 
air power opposite our Far East positions at 
an impressive rate. They now have, and 
would be expected to continue to have, nu- 
merically superior air forces in the area. 

Any buildup in the strength of United 
States or other free world air forces in the 
area could certainly not be considered pro- 
vocative as long as it is faced by numerically 
superior Communist forces. 

Moreover, it has been made abundantly 
clear to the Communists by President Eisen- 
hower that we will not be aggressors and 
that our military forces are designed and 
deployed to discourage Communist aggres- 
s10n. 

It seems clear to me, under these circum- 
Stances, that the proposed build-up of the 
free world air strength in the Far East would 
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not have the effect of pushing the Nation 
closer to war, but would instead have the 
effect of emphasizing and reinforcing our 
deterrent position, and therefore the effect of 
improving the chances for peace. 


L. RUSSELL KELCE, PRESIDENT, SINCLAIR COAL CO. 


Question. Mr. Kelce, we are told that— 
according to best-informed authorities—the 
annual requirements for coal will increase 
during the next 10 years to approximately 
800 million tons. What will be the nature of 
those requirements and, in your opinion, is 
the industry prepared to meet the annual 
requirement base with its present produc- 
tion facilities? If not, what must it do to 
meet such heavily increased demands? 

Answer. It is not only my opinion but al- 
most the unanimous opinion of all persons 
associated with the coal industry that we 
turned the corner in the summer of 1954, 
the year we produced less than 400 million 
tons. In 1955 we produced 465 million tons 
or an increase of approximately 17 percent. 

There have been many estimates made as 
to our probable production 10 years from 
now, and it seems probable that our produc- 
tion would reach approximately 800 million 
tons. This is due to the tremendous in- 
crease in production of electric power, alumi- 
num, steel and industrial growth, also the 
requirements of export coal from overseas. 

If this demand is met by our industry it 
will require the expenditure of 5 or 6 billion 
dollars during this period for new mines, new 
techniques, new equipment and more effi- 
cient methods. 

In this 10-year period 500 million or 600 
millions tons of new production will be 
needed due to the depletion of older mines 
and the obsolescence of many. The indus- 
try must and will increase its average daily 
output per man day from the present less 
than 10 tons per man day to at least the 
figure used in our popular song “16 tons.” 

The coal industry has new life, with a great 
future ahead of it, and I can assure you that 
whatever demands are made upon us for 
increased production—we will be ready, 
whether it be for peaceful use or a case of 
emergency. 

MAURICE H. STANS, DEPUTY 
GENERAL 


Question. Mr. Deputy Postmaster General, 
in President Eisenhower's recent state of the 
Union message, he said: 


“Recommendations on postal facilities 
and on additional postal revenues will be 
submitted to the Congress.’’ 

What are the Department’s proposals in 
these two interrelated matters? 

Answer. In 1953 when we took over a 
postal system that was, by all standards, 
obsolete and antiquated, we set three goals: 

1. To improve the mail service. 

2. To reduce costs. 

3. To make the postal 
self-supporting. 

The two recommendations for improved 
postal facilities and realistic postal rates 
are the last major steps we need to achieve 
these objectives. 

We have improved the service. 
made many changes that are gradually 
coming to the attention of the public. We 
have added 7,000 new city delivery routes 
to serve 3'4 million families. We have ini- 
tiated later post office window hours and 
later pickup hours. We have provided new 
services such as combination mail and cer- 
tified mail, and 75 other improvements for 
the benefit of the mailer. And we have been 
experimenting for some time with the carry- 
ing of regular mail by air, whereby millions 
of three-cent letters every day are reaching 
their destinations a day or more earlier than 
ever before. 

We have reduced costs. Our gains can be 
proved with one statistical fact. In 1955, 
we delivered 814 percent more mail than in 
1953 and spent comparatively less money to 
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do so. This was the result of a massive 
program of reorganization—the largest ever 
undertaken in any business—including 
thousands of projects to streamline, mogq. 
ernize and mechanize our handling of the 
mail. 

Now for our present proposals. We haye 
recommended a 5-year building and equip- 
ment program that will cost $780 Million, 
We are proposing modest postage increases 
on first, second, and third-class mail, roughly 
30 percent on each, to bring in about $409 
million a year. 

We occupy 25,000 postal buildings, some 
leased and some owned by the Government, 
Many of these are rundown, overcrowded, 
and poorly lighted, monumental structures 
that were buiit 50 or more years ago. No 
post office has been built with Government 
money since 1938, but since then our volume 
has doubled. 

In several major cities, postal facilities are 
so inadequate that, rain or shine, mail must 
be handled on the sidewalk. Indoors the 
work of thousands of postal employees is 
hampered by inadequate space, poor ventila- 
tion, old-fashioned equipment, and obsolete 
lighting. These conditions slow service, 
breed inefficiency and impair employee 
morale. Most of these buildings badly need 
modernizing or enlargement. Some need re- 
placement. 

That is our facilities problem. Our deficit 
problem is equally serious. In 1952, the De- 
partment lost $727 million. Im 1955, our 
program had reduced this to less than half, 
But then Congress voted increased wages and 
other benefits to our employees, so-our deficit 
this year will be back up to nearly one-half 
billion dollars, despite everything we have 
done. 

In the past 10 years the post office has lost 
$5 billion. That $5 billion would have pur- 
chased 5,000 new million-dollar schools, or 
a four-lane super highway from New York 
to Los Angeles and back to New Orleans. 

The trouble is that we are still charging 
1932 postage rates and paying 1956 costs. 
Our rate proposals would stop this financial 
irresponsibility. They would give us the 
money to fix up our buildings and buy auto- 
matic equipment—and enable us to do the 
rest of the job in providing the American 
people with the best possible mail service at 
the lowest possible cost. 

Isn't it time that we have the courage, as 
citizens, to face up to this unpleasant task? 
Isn't it time that we stop passing On our un- 
paid postage bills to our children and grand- 
children? 


DR. CHARLES ALLEN THOMAS, PRESIDENT, 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Question. Dr. Thomas, we are told that 
prospective developments in chemical agri- 
culture place the agricultural frontiers of 
America in the chemical laboratories and ex- 
periment stations, promising a food supply 
adequate, for the first time, to feed the 
world’s population, of which the vast major- 
ity is still engaged in food production by 
manual processes. What effect will new dis- 
coveries in agricultural chemistry have on 
future man-hour requirements and farm 
output? 

Answer. Farm output has doubled in the 
United States since 1900 while the acreage 
in farmland has remained almost constant 
and the number of farm workers has declined 
almost by half, 

Three major revolutions in 
have contributed to this progress: The bio- 
logical, the mechanical, and now the chem- 
ical revolution. 

The biological revolution, dating from 1850, 
brought control over nature through genetic 
selection, disease-resistant crop strains, and, 
later, selective animal breeding and hybrid 
corn. 

Then, in 1910, came the mechanical! revolu- 
tion led by the farm tractor, 434 million 
of which are now in use on American farms, 
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along with a wide variety of other labor-sav- 
ing machines. The 22.5 million man-hours 
of farm work in 1910 has been reduced to 
about 14 million man-hours today. 

The chemical revolution dates from the 
early 1940's with the start of widespread 
chemical fertilization and the development 
of organic pest controls, notably DDT in- 
secticide and 2,4-D weed killer. Two million 
tons of fertilizer were used in 1940, compared 
to 6 million tons in 1954. 

Consider, too, the fact that more than 
3,000 species of insects and twice that many 
diseases prey On our farm livestock and 
crops. The annual farm loss to insects, 
weeds, and diseases in the United States is 
estimated currently at $12 billion each year. 
That is roughly one-third the dollar value 
of our total farm output, 

Since 1945, 25 major new organic pesticides 
have been developed by the chemical indus- 
try. Despite the fact that farmers are using 
at present rates more than 1 billion pounds 
of these pesticides years, Government sta- 
tistics show that more than 80 percent of 
our Nation’s cropland still goes untreated 
chemically each year, 

If, through wider use of available farm 
chemicals, the farmers were to succeed in 
cutting their present losses to insects, weeds, 
and other pests in half, this would repre- 
sent more than a 16-percent increase in 
farm output. In addition, it is estimated 
that the full use of fertilizers would increase 
corn production over present levels by 81 
percent, wheat by 95 percent, soybeans by 58 
percent, and cotton by 124 percent. 

Meanwhile, chemical companies are invest- 
ing heavily in research programs which 
should yield a variety of new chemical hired 
hands; systemic insecticides which render 
the hides of livestock and the tissues of 
plants toxic to their insect pests while harm- 
less to humans; growth regulators which de- 
lay blossoming, prevent dropping of fruit, 
and speed ripening of crops; controls for the 
tiny, wormlike nematodes which feed on 
plant roots, highly selective weed killers, such 
as one we have now which kills grasstype 
weeds in grass crops without injury to the 
crops. 

How incongruous all this seems, with to- 
day’s problem of overproduction on our 
farms. But bear in mind that our population 
of 160 million is almost double the figure of 
1900, and a 25-percent increase to 200 million 
is predicted by 1975; and it may be 250 mil- 
lion by the year 2006. After the turn of the 
century the world’s population could con- 
ceivably double, so to disprove the Malthu- 
sian theory in the coming years there will 
have to be a decided emphasis throughout 
the world on the effort to make 2 blades of 
grass grow where 1 grew before. 

CLARENCE DAVIS, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 

INTERIOR 


Question. Mr. Secretary Davis, some ex- 
perts are predicting that, within 15 years, 
the Nation’s fresh-water supply will be dan- 
gerously short for meeting the needs of our 
panding population and greatly increased 
industrial and agricultural demands. Will 
you tell us, please, what plans are under way 
in your Department to avert the possibility 
of such a future economic and/or military 
disaster? 

Answer. It is very true that we face a tre- 
mendous water problem in the United States. 
We must recognize that we cannot take our 
water supplies for granted. By 1975 our 
water needs for domestic and industrial use 
can be expected to increase 145 billion gal- 
lons. This is a lot of water. Just how much, 
you can visualize best, perhaps, by noting 
that it is equivalent to the flow of 11 Colo- 
rado Rivers. While it is certain that we face 
&@ water problem of extraordinary proportions, 
it is equally certain that there is an answer. 

I am convinced that a large part of this 
answer is to implement the Water Resources 
Policy Report recently approved and sent to 
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Congress by President Eisenhower. This re- 
port provides a blueprint for the necessary 
action to ease this country’s existing water 
shortage and to meet the water needs for a 
population of 200 million people by 1975. 

Your question asked what plans are under 
way in my Department to avert the possi- 
bility of future economic and/or military 
disaster caused by a shortage of water. The 
Department of the Interior has many impor- 
tant responsibilities for our water resources. 

We are carrying forward a stepped-up pro- 
gram for the collection of the basic data on 
rainfall, streamflow, and so forth, which the 
Nation needs to plan our water-resource 
programs soundly. We are conducting a 
research program to develop an economic 
means of desalting saline water. We are 
working closely with the Department of 
Agriculture to give increased emphasis to 
the upstream-watershed program. We are 
continuing to build multipurpose water 
projects which contribute in so many ways 
to the advance of wide areas of our country. 
We intend to carry out these assigned re- 
sponsibilities vigorously in keeping with the 
scope of the problem the Nation faces. 

The main point which I want to empha- 
size in dealing with this water problem, 
however, is that it is not a job for the De- 
partment of Interior alone. Or for the 
Department of Agriculture, or the Corps of 
Engineers alone. The many necessary pro- 
grams which are a part of a sound-water 
program must ke carried out on a coopera- 
tive basis, with all Federal, State, and local 
agencies participating actively. 

By working together on this vast problem 
we can best assure that our future needs for 
water will be met and that water shortages 
will not hinder the continued expansion of 
our economy. 

LEWIS L. STRAUSS, CHAIRMAN, ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Question: Admiral Strauss, now that Rus- 
sia has the necessary know-how for atomic 
and hydrogen warfare, is there any real 
reason left for withholding so-called secret 
information from industry and the public? 
If not, can we now look ahead to an earlier 
atomic energy future for heat, power, and 
other commercial uses? 

Answer: Because of the manner in which 
your question is phrased, a really compre- 
hensive answer would require considerably 
more than 3 minutes allotted. However, I 
shall try and respond to it, as best I can, 
within the time limitation. 

First of all, the fact that the Soviets have 
learned how to build nuclear weapons does 
not mean that a static point or a point of 
equality in such weapons has been reached. 
Technology in the field of nuclear weapons, 
as indeed in all kinds of weapons, is con- 
stantly changing. Refinements and improve- 
ments occur in design, application, and ef- 
fectiveness. We are always at work on new 
weapons, intended for specific tasks of the 
Armed Forces in particular situations; we 
are developing, manufacturing, testing, and 
stockpiling a variety of nuclear weapons to 
assist in defense against attack. 

What your question refers to as “so-called 
secret information” is, in the main, data 
bearing upon the design or the components 
of nucelar weapons. The very survival of 
our Nation may well depend upon the effec- 
tiveness of the secrecy of such information. 

I should also point out that the need for 
such security is not impeding the expansion 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. There 
is no information of use to the peaceful ap- 
plication of the atom which is not already 
freely circulated or readily available to re- 
sponsible American industries and individ- 
uals under our system of access permits. 

We now have the beginnings of a substan- 
tial atomic energy industry. It is making 
use of this access arrangement effectively. 

The first full-scale atomic powerplant will 
be in operation in the United States next 
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year, others are in negotiation and design. 
The limiting factor on the growth of this 
new industry will not be Government secu- 
rity regulations, but only the time required 
to improve technology to the point where 
atomic power is economically competitive 
with power produced by conventional means. 


WALTER WILLIAMS, UNDER SECRETARY OF COM= 
MERCE 


Question. Mr. Secretary Williams, no one 
in this audience is more cognizant than you 
are of the basic values of advertising to the 
distributive processes of the economy and we 
know that you keep yourself fully informed 
concerning the functions of business pub- 
lications as specialized spokesmen for busi- 
ness and industry. If 1956 is to be more 
competitive than 1955, do you visualize a 
greater need for adequate advertisting, as 
@ positive market stimulus, and do you con- 
sider the business press a definite economic 
asset in that respect? 

Answer. Your question is directed toward 
an evaluation of the need for more advertis- 
ing in our economy, and the contribution of 
the business press to advertising. Since one 
can hardly speak of advertising apart from 
merchandising and selling—nor of the busi- 
ness press apart from the many other media 
used to keep our people informed about the 
increasing volume and variety of goods and 
services we produce, I would like to address 
my remarks within this larger framework. 

Through merchandising and selling we 
move the products of our economy toward 
the people—through advertising we pul! our 
people toward the products. By means of 
all of the activities in merchandising, selling 
and advertising, and the many other func- 
tions in distribution we utilize a market me- 
chanism which is indispensable to our highly 
developed industrial economy in which we 
are so rapidly exploiting the fruits of scien- 
tific research, technology and automation. 

We measure our gross national product 
in the volume of goods and services produced. 
But our standard cf living is measured in 
terms of personal consumption. A sustained 
and expanding production and a rising 
standard of living are dependent on the ex- 
pansion of markets and increased consumer 
expenditures irrespective of our capacity to 
produce. Production, distribution, and con- 
sumption are interdependent. Moreover, an 
increasingly high level of employment can 
be continued only by sustaining and increas- 
ing the level of both production and distri- 
bution. 

Last year it took about $4 billion of con- 
sumer expenditures, along with $2 billion 
of investment and Government purchases, to 
provide employment to 1 million persons. 
While these proportions change from year 
to year, if personal consumption continues 
in the future to absorb about two-thirds of 
the gross national product, then in the long 
run we are going to have to sell $4 billion 
more to consumers for each rise of 1 mil- 
lion persons in the labor force. 

In addition, our productivity is steadily 
rising with advancing technology, continu- 
ous improvement in the quantity and qual- 
ity of our capital assets and constant ad- 
vances in the education and skills of the 
working population. It requires additional 
sales of perhaps $5 billion a year to con- 
sumers, with proportional changes in other 
types of spending, merely to absorb the addi- 
tional products which a constant labor force 

an turn out. And this amount will grow 
as our economy expands. Of course, some 
of this increase in productivity can be ab- 
sorbed by reducing the average length of the 
workweek, and increasing leisure as we have 
done in the past. 

But, however, we view the future with its 
improved technological development and 
population expansion—greater emphasis 
must be placed on sales and selling. 

Every business in America has something 
to sell—and the security of its investment, 
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its opportunities for employment and its 
success and profitability, all are dependent 
on a successful sales job. Consequently, dis- 
tribution is one of the most vital parts of 
our economic system, and advertising is a 
vital part of distribution. 

This is my answer to the first part of your 
question. 

Critics of advertising point to alleged 
waste in the promotion of competing prod- 
ucts and brands; to excesses in advertising 
appeals; and to high-pressure sales methods. 
As in all other fields of human endeavor, 
there exists a minority whose methods or 
motives are subject to question. But I have 
found that the great majority of advertis- 
ers, and advertising media, conscientiously 
establish, accept and adhere to high stand- 
ards of ethical practice. 

The importance of the basic function of 
advertising is often overlooked by its critics. 
In a mass production economy character- 
ized by variety, constant change and im- 
provement, successful distribution demands 
adequate information on availability qual- 
ity, and performance. It also requires a 
dynamic stimulation to consumers motivat- 
ing them to buy new, better, and more prod- 
ucts in order to live better—and to earn 
more in order to do so. 

In additicn, there are many byproduct 
values from which we benefit through the 
function of advertising. Not least among 
these are the trade, technical, industrial, 
and business press of our country which 
disseminate information on current devel- 
opments in science, engineering and tech- 
nology on new products and _ processes, 
methods of goods handling and other aspects 
of improved production or distribution. 
Without this exchange of information 
through the business press, the broad ap- 
plication of the fruits of discovery, inven- 
tion and progress could never be fully real- 
ized. If it were not for the support of 


advertising our business press with its wide- 
spread exchange of scientific and technical 


information could not exist. 

This is my answer to the second part of 
your question. 

The Advertising Council’s film and book- 
let Miracle of America dramatized the 
significance of production to our economy— 
Challenge to America, produced by the 
Joint ANA-AAAA Committee on Under- 
standing of Our Economic System drama- 
tizes in a similar manner the importance 
of marketing and distribution. 

Advertising, selling, merchandising, and 
all of the other functions and institutions 
involved in distribution, constitute a major 
segment of our economy—one which is des- 
tined to assume increasing burdens and 
greater responsibilities. 

As our economy and our population con- 
tinue to grow and expand, and as the level 
of total consumer income and the propor- 
tion of disposable income continue to rise, 
we must redouble our efforts to improve, ex- 
pand, and make more effective all of our 
techniques of advertising as well as all other 
activities directed toward the expansion of 
markets. 

You of the business press have a major 
responsibility in this respect, not only for 
your own success, but also the continuing 
success of many others dependent upon your 
efforts. I am confident that you will meet 
this challenge as you have met many others 
in the past. 

WILBER M. BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Question. Mr. Secretary Brucker, as the 
advent of long-range guided missiles as 
major weapons of future warfare rendered 
artillery and the foot soldier obsolete? If so, 
why do we continue the Army, per se, as a 
branch of the Defense Establishment? 

Answer. I am most happy to have the op- 
portunity to answer this question. 

The advent of long-range guided missiles 
has not rendered either artillery or the foot 
soldier obsolete. If there has ever becn any 
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uncertainty about the mission of the Army 
in modern warfare, and how it fits into the 
overall defense picture—especially in rela- 
tion to airpower and our nuclear capabili- 
ties—let any such doubt be now dispelled. 
As long as man lives on the land and de- 
pends upon the land for his sustenance we 
will aiways need an Army. 

The strength of the Army is fundamentally 
the strength of men—of trained soldiers. 
The mission of the Army is to conduct 
prompt, sustained, and successful combat 
operations on land, to defeat enemy forces, 
to seize and hold ground and to dominate 
the enemy and his means of waging war. 
There is nothing that has occurred so far 
which has made the accomplishment of this 
mission less important than it has been in 
the past. 

We need an Army—a strong Army today 
because of the threat facing the free world. 
That threat—the international Communist 
movement has many faces. It shows itself 
in the guise of political and economic war- 
fare, propaganda, subversion, and armed 
force. The military part of the threat in- 
cluded not only atomic weapons, but also 
large and effective armies. It takes men on 
the ground—soldiers—to make aggression 
finally succeed. And the only way to deter 
aggression of this kind is to have enough 
land forces to make any would-be aggressor 
think twice. 

The United States Army, and the armies of 
our free world Allies, and supported by strong 
Naval and Air Forces, is a major deterrent to 
aggression and war. 

The Korean and Indochinese wars have in- 
dicated that an air-atomic capability alone 
cannot deter all forms of aggression. The 
Army is necessary to counter the conven- 
tional capabilities of our potential enemy as 
military parity in atomic weapons is ap- 
proached. 

We live in an era in which we may be 
headed toward atomic stalemate. A poten- 
tial enemy, may well increase his attempts 
toward expansion in the vulnerable areas of 
the world, using the land armies of the Com- 
munist bloc. Our Army is needed to deter 
or defeat local aggression without necessarily 
broadening the local war into the atomic war 
we all seek to avoid, if mankind is to survive. 

The Army is essential to the support of 
America’s collective security policies—with 
its means that can be easily recognized on 
the ground. The American soldier stationed 
in an Overseas area is there for a purpose 
the potential enemy understands. 

The Army provide the Nation great military 
versatility. It can apply force with dis- 
crimination; it can apply force in the right 
amount at the right time, in all types of 
weather and in all types of terrain. 

The Army is vitally interested in all weap- 
ons that will extend its capabilities. It is 
not welded to any existing weapons or any 
weapon now under consideration. It will 
not discard its traditional weapons in favor of 
any single “best” weapon, since no one can 
predict the precise weaponry that would be 
required in any future war nor can we fore- 
cast the exact nature of any future war. 

What I have said, I believe answers the 
question. I repeat no weapon that has ap- 
peared on the military horizon has made 
artillery, the foot soldier, or the Army obso- 
lete. 

The Army is and will remain a decisive 
factor in warfare. 


J. H. CARMINE, PRESIDENT, PHILCO CORP. 


Question. Mr. Carmine, we note with in- 
terest the recent consent decree entered into 
between A. T. & T. and its subsidiary, Western 
Electric, through which over 8,000 patents 
will be released and licensed without charge. 
In your estimation, what economic effect will 
such action have on the future of the radio- 
electronics-television industry, which is pres- 
ently forecasting a $500 million sales gain, 
$250 million of which is to come from pur- 
chases of color receivers? 


February 20 


Answer. I think this question is almost as 
loaded as “Will Eisenhower run?” and “How 
do we stand on atomic energy and guideq 
missiles.” To say the least, I certainly 
wouldn’t want to hold myself up as the out. 
standing authority on patent situations and 
antitrust suits. 

In the electronics industry, the A. T. & T, 
has been most liberal in working out cross. 
licensing and patent arrangements with 
those who requested them in the industry, 
And they have, of course, through the Bel] 
Labs, contributed tremendously to the 
growth of our country and to great new pat- 
ents and developments of patents from 
which great developments have benefited aj) 
of us in this Nation. 

So they should be tremendously encour. 
aged to carry on all of their great research 
work. The effect, however, should certainly 
be the lowering of prices in the electronics 
industry and the greater encouragement of 
other smaller electronics companies and lab- 
oratories to develop new and greater things 
from this magic electronics world. Many 
new patents or many developments come 
from the smallest laboratories in our coun- 
try. And we certainly hope that this will be 
an encouragement to the electronics indus. 
try. I think that it will have that effect. 


From the standpoint of color television, 
which is on the minds of everyone, it’s pretty 
hard to predict whether this sales esti- 
mate, Mr. Chairman, will come true. There's 
been so many false starts and so many esti- 
mates as to when color television would get 
started it’s pretty hard to predict. One thing 
I can tell you is that the industry has learned 
today, for the first time, how to build a good, 
stable, sound, workable television receiver, 
And they will get started this fall in fair 
quantity. In 1957 it should be one of our 
major industries and 1958 will blossom into 
one of the countries most gigantic and prom- 
ising industries which will be most beneficial 
to all. Thank you. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS OF MASTER OF CERE- 
MONIES RUFUS CHOATE 


We come now to a proud moment for the 
business press—the presentation of its silver 
quill award. You may be sure that numerous 
candidates of high caliber were recommend- 
ed to the selection committee. But, in the 
fabulous area of research, there was a name 
that stood out above all others and it be- 
longed to a man whose deeds are even more 
fabulous than all the rest. As has been 
underscored by many messages of commen- 
dation to this dinner, it is we who are 
honored, beyond measure, in having the 
privilege of honoring so grat an American. 
In fact, ladies and gentlemen, we are doubly 
honored and twice privileged in having with 
us tonight to make the presentation of our 
silver quill the president of the Chrysler 
Corp., Mr. L. L. “‘Tex” Colbert, whose com- 
pany was the first in the United States to 
design a working gas-turbine engine that 
could be installed in a passenger car of 
normal size and which could be driven in city 
streets. I ask you—where else but in Amer- 
ica could you find such a situation as this—- 
two highly competitive giants of industry, 
General Motors and Chrysler, sharing the 
same spotlight and saluting the economic 
freedom that guarantees their right to com- 
pete. 

Mr. Colbert, the business press is honored 
to have you here to make the presentation 
of its silver quill award at this time. 


REMARKS OF IL. L. COLBERT, PRESIDENT, 
CHRYSLER CORP., IN PRESENTING THE 1955 
SILVER QUILL AWARD To CHARLES F. KETTER- 
ING, GENERAL MoTors CoRP. 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, my role this evening is one in 
which I find deep personal pleasure, particu- 
larly because it involves a well-earned pres- 
entation to a warm friend and a most ree 
spected competitor. 
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1956 


All of you who are members of this asso- 
ciation which represents the business press of 
the country are to be congratulated for se- 
jecting Charles Kettering as the recipient of 
your silver quill award this year. He is a 

reat man and a great American. 

I am sure you were fully aware when you 
decided to honor him that you were also 
honoring one of our best-established and 
most popular national traditions. People 
like to honor Mr. Kettering, and they have 
peen doing it for more than a third of a 
century. If my arithmetic is correct, this is 
the 87th time that he has had honors be- 
stowed upon him. He has received 18 hon- 
orary degrees as doctor of science, and 5 as 
doctor of engineering. He has been made 
an honorary doctor of laws by five different 
institutions. And he has received 58 addi- 
tional honors, including medals, special 
awards, citations, and honorary life mem- 
berships in professional societies. He has 
been honored by our greatest universities, by 
business associations, by foreign govern- 
ments, by his friends in his own home town, 
and by groups representing American youth. 

In a very literal sense Charles Kettering 
is one of the very most highly honored 
Americans. And we don’t have to look very 
far to find the reason why he holds this 
place in the Nation’s esteem. 

In part it is because of the concrete con- 
tributions he has made to our comfort and 
pleasure and to our national wealth through 
his own inventions and those he has in- 
spired in the minds and imaginations of 
others. In part, it is because of his own 
character and personality—his friendliness, 
his unswerving honesty, his idealism—qual- 
ities which we would all like to think are 
typically American. 

But, in addition to these things, we honor 
him because by his example he has taught 
us to tackle the future as a great adventure. 
He has given momentum to the job of build- 
ing a civilization and has taught us to look 
upon that job as one we have just begun. 
He has reminded us constantly that our 
automobiles, the factories that produce 
them, and all of the other technological 
wonders of the modern world are only a good 
start—and that we can do a lot better. He 
has never settled back and looked upon past 
accomplishments with complacency. He 
gets his fun and his satisfaction out of new 
problems. As he once said, “The minute 
you get satisfied with what you’ve got, the 
concrete has begun to set in your head.” 

It is this quality in Charles Kettering— 
this zest for the future, this appetite for 
change—that makes him a symbol of the 
American drive to improve an imperfect 
world. And it is this drive, after all, which 
underlies the productivity of American busi- 
ness and the strength of our economy and 
our national defense. It is also the unique 
contribution of our American civilization to 
the rest of the world. 

Now, in presenting the fifth annual Silver 
Quill award of National Business Publica- 
tions, may I read you the inscription on 
the plaque: “To Charles F. Kettering for 
Most distinguished services to business and 
industry through research.” 

Boss Ket, it gives me great pleasure to 
hand to you the silver quill and please ac- 
cept my heartiest congratulations. 





REMARKS OF CHARLES F. KETTERING, GENERAL 
Motors CorP., IN RECEIVING THE 1955 SIL- 
VER QUILL AWARD OF NATIONAL BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 
Tex, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 

I haven’t the words to express my apprecia- 

tion for this, but I still have some doubt as 

to how I go classed as a businessman. 
You see, there are two kinds of people. 

That’s the reason I want this (the award) 

to face toward you, so that you can see this 
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pen. There are two kinds of people in the 
world. Those who work at desks with pens 
and paper and those who work at benches 
with screwdrivers and pliers. I’m a screw- 
river and plier man. 

I’m in no wise evaluating the relative im- 
portances of the two things. This (the 
award) represents management, planning, 
and all that sort of thing—even advertising. 
And I'd like to point out that neither Tex 
nor myself is the kind of person that our 
advertising agents have led you to believe. 

I’ve been an inventor all my life and in- 
ventors, as you know, are known as long- 
hairs or screwballs. Well, nature has taken 
me out of one of these categories. But the 
reason why we're called screwballs is a very 
simple thing. 

The Honorable Governor Brucker here 
(Secretary of the Army) comes from a State 
which advertises for tourists. And, in some 
of the fine cities, just at the outskirts, as 
you enter the city there’ll be a big billboardd 
and a map of the city or the county, with a 
little arrow running down to a sign saying 
“You are here.” But the difference between 
the inventor and people—and, remember, 
we're a disappearing race, for the reason I 
am going to give you. Now, the only dif- 
ference between people and screwballs is that 
people are only interested in where they 
came from. Screwballs are inteterested in 
where they are going. 

Now, whenever you get in doubt as to 
where you are going, you turn around and 
study where you have been. You won’t find 
out anything there that will help you at all. 
But it is a nice subterfuge for facing up to 
the problem. You know, problems come to 
us by nature, I mean, in the business we are 
in. And we've been very clever to have pro- 
grams and projects which are means of de- 
touring the problem and making it possible 
to write nice reports to our bosses. The 
problem must sit back, then, and feel like 
this because you never touch it. 

You know, thinking about this state of the 
Nation dinner, I think you might be inter- 
ested in seeing how the state of the Nation 
looks through an inventor’s eyes. You see, 
you’re mostly worried about the seething 
of current effects. Now you can’t do any- 
thing to fix anything today, today. You had 
to fix it 10 or 15 years ago. So all of this 
is just turbulence. 

Now the great problem we have to see 
through is how far in the future do you 
have to know your business to have it safe 
today. 

Most people are so afraid of going through 
the iron curtain of tomorrow that we come 
up and hit it and turn right around and 
go back the other way. We read a little 
more history. I have been trying to get a 
word for years that means the exact op- 
posite of history, because I am interested in 
the future, very much interested, because, 
that’s where I expect to spend all the rest 
of my life. 





The only suggestion that I have had for 


that word yet has been hysterics. And I 
know that’s not the right word. But, about 
looking forward, you know nature has been 
very good to me. I have always had very 
poor eyes. I have not been able to read too 
much. 

Because I always thought that this was a 
wonderful country that we live in. We've 
done a lot of things. Charlie Thomas sit- 
ting over here spoke about the great sur- 
plus of agricultural products which I under- 
stand we have. He mentioned the farm 
tractor. But, one part of that farm tractor 
is very important, one of the great inven- 
tions of all times. And, as you know, you 
don’t have to have a universal bunch of in- 
ventors, if you have just a few of them. 
And, so, that percentage of 5 percent of them 
doing 80 percent of the things—well, there’s 
nothing new about that. 
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There's only 2 percent of the people who 
ever composed any music at all. And you 
daren’t play some of that. The little tri- 
cycle tractor that lets you come up so that 
you can cultivate a row, then turn around, 
lock the wheel, go back the other way and 
cultivate another—that’s what took the 
horses off the farm. And, in the last 25 years, 
we have taken 20 million horses off the 
American farms. 

Now, that’s important for this reason, be- 
cause every time you don’t feed a horse you 
can feed 414 people. Now, it’s a little hard 
on the horses, but nevertheless that’s given 
us a tremendous surplus of food. A hundred 
million more people we can feed, without 
farming anymore land. When you took the 
horses off the farm, you lost your market. 

Now, the great problem that I have found 
and, this is true, I think, every place, is 

hat it’s so difficult to do anything new. I 
don’t care what it is. And the reason for 
that, and I think, I know the reason for it, 
is simply this—we can be residents in space, 
but you can’t be a resident in time. You 
are going to transient. The only time that 
you'll ever become a resident in time is in 
the undertaker’s office. 

You are going to be a transient, tomorrow’s 
going to be different. The next day is going 
to be different. But we want to arrive, 
whether it’s that desire for security, I don’t 
know, but you are never going to arrive any 
place, because the world won't stand still. 
The next thing is we know so little about 
anything that it’s all yet to be done. So, 
it’s important for these great business publi- 
cations which you represent here to keep 
the thing going—pointing out where we’re 
going. Let us remember we don’t care where 
you came from. We'd like to know where 
you are going. Thank you so much for your 
applause and thanks to the business publi<- 
cations again for the award. 





Nineteenth District Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include the tabulated results of a poll 
of opinion I have conducted in the con- 
gression district which I represent. 

Late in December I mailed question- 
naires to every 10th name appearing on 
the voting lists in the 3 counties of the 
19th district. The response has been 
most excellent, running about 12 percent. 
I think it reflects well the intelligence 
and interest of the voters of this area. 
Those who responded had to furnish 
their own envelope and stamp. The 
comments which accompanied so many 
of the returns are indicative of the care- 
ful thinking with which the respondents 
approached their answers. 

Members may read some significance 
in the results of this particular poll in- 
sofar as they reflect the thinking of 
President Eisenhower’s new neighbors. 
The President and Mrs. Eisenhower re- 
cently became official, voting residents of 
the 19th district when they registered at 
the Adams County Court House in 
Gettysburg. 
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Questions 


19th district 


| 
Percent) Percent} Pereent| Percent Percent 


| 


1. Do you favor, at this time, A Teducti ion in Federal taxes?__-_..-- z | 


lf your answer was “‘yes’ 


(c) Curtail excise taxes 
(d) Decrease corporate tax rate only 
(e) Across-the-board rate reduction 
2. Does the present farm crisis require Federal acti 
lf your : nsw er was *yes’ 


1. 90 pe reent of parity 
2. 100 percent of parity 
(b) So-called soil fe rtility bank _- 


(c) Direct farm subsidies on all crops, similar to _— nt pro ogram for wocl.- 


(d) Increased market research _.- 


(e) Use of present surpluses to feed world needy peer eee ee hea Oa eh re ie eh ay ee 


(f) Combination of all above_ 
If your answer was “‘no”’ 


3. Do you favor a progr: 1m of F ‘eder: il aid to education? 
li your answer was “‘yes” indicate the progr: 

(a) Grants ie: States for school construction 
(b) Aid to teacher-training institutions 
(c) Grants to help defray teacher salary costs 
(d) Gri ants to he ‘Ip de fray administr: itive costs 
(e) 
(f) Cc paabiies ation of: all or hoc 


4. Should the Federal Government concern itself with the problem o f rising Costs of medical services and. 


care? 
df your answer was ‘‘yes’ 
(a) Health insurance modeled along lines 


(c) Provide grants to operate 
(d) Grants to medical and nursing schools_ 
(e) Medical and nursing scholarships 


(f) Federal guaranties against losses to private health insurance and hospitalization plans_.-.. | 
(g) Combination of all of the above...._.-.--- 


&. Should we continue to have Federal housing programs? 
If your answer was ‘‘ yes”’ 


(b) Increasing direct loans to veterans 
(c) Expanding public housing programs 
(d) Combination of all above 


6. Are you satisfied with prese’ nt foreign policy progr: BT 
’ indicate whether you favor the following: 


If your answer was “no’ 
(a) Continue to support United Nations 


(b) Withdraw from United Nations_...._..--- 


(c) Withdraw from all overseas commitments 
(d) Strive to strengthen United Nations 


(e) Continue foreign economic aid programs as is 


(f) Increase te mpo of foreign economic aid_ 


(g) Further emphasize point 4 program of technical assistance to underdeve loped areas 


7. In the light of existing world tensions, should we: 
(a) Increase our military strength __- 


(6) Continue military establishment at prese nt levels 


(c) Make further national defense cuts 
(d) If you checked (a) above, 


” indies ate the proposals which | ap pear to offer the best solution: 


indicate whether we should: 
(a) Abolish all farm aid programs--.-----.----- 
(b) Continue with present flexible price support program 


:ms you believe most justifi: ible: 


’ indicate your pre ference 
of social security 
(6) Increase funds available for = al construction 


are you satisfied that present policy is providing an ad equi ate progr: am? 
If not, indicate whether any of the following moves are necessary for improvement: 
(a) Permitting FHA to insure cooperative projects 


’ indicate which of the following methods would be faire: t: 
(a) Increase in personal exemptions....-..----. 
(b) Eliminate excise taxes..........-..--.-.---- 


| 








of the following suggested programs: 


eae atere es ee os 





do you then be lieve we should adopt universal “‘milita wry training? 


8. Do you feel that the Taft-Hartle y Act provides the fairest basis for Federal ; upervision of labor-manage- 


ment relations? ___._- 
if your answer was “ ‘no’ 
(a) Repealed with no replacement__-_-_- 


’ indicate whether it should be: 


(b) Repealed and replaced with a perfec ted version of the W agner Act. 


(c) Amended to meet the objections of labor- 


(d) Amended to meet the objections of man: 1 ment 
9. Both major political ee have recommended amendments to McCarran-W: 


Do you agree 
If you answered “ yes’ 
(a) Quota system should be 


’ indicate whether: 
abandoned 


(b) Unused quotas should be transferred to countries where they 
adjustments should be made by extension of and amendments to Re fugee 


(c) Temporary 
Relief Act 


Ridiculous Stand on Farm Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a very timely editorial 
from the Racine (Wis.) Journal Times on 
the subject of pending agricultural legis- 
lation. I agree with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this editcrial and prayerfully 
hope that the committee may have a 
Federal farm program based upon its 
merits and not upon political pressures: 


ter immigration law. 


are oversub scribed _ 


RDIcCULOvUS STAND ON Farm PROPOSALS 


The Senate Agriculture Committee, con- 
fronted with a choice of two measures to 
subsidize the American farmer, “happily” 
chose both of them. It didn’t seem to 
bother a majority of Senators on the com- 
mittee that the two plans submitted to 
them—the soil bank and high rigid price sup- 
ports—are mutually contradictory. 

The high price support plan, which Con- 
gress kicked in the slats last year when it 
had buiit farm surpluses to a point peril- 
ously close to a national scandal, is a re- 
pudiated policy and one of the major causes 
for the predicament the farmer is presently 
in. _The Eisenhower-Benson soil bank pro- 
gram, while continuing present flexible price 
supports, would continue to hand the farmer 
eash for land he doesn’t farm and work he 
doesn’t do, but it would at least have the 
virtue of reducing surpluses. 

The plans are certainly at odds. The high 
price support program wouid actually en- 
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courage more production on the part of the 
farmer by assuring him that he could con- 
tinue to grow surplus crops and sell them 
to the Government. The aim of the soil 
bank program is to take land out of produc- 
tion and thus reduce surpluses. 

Adopting both of them would be legis- 
lative insanity. Yet that is exactly what 
the Senate farm committee asks Congress 
to do. 


Two Secretaries of Agriculture, one an in- 
cumbent Republican and the other a for- 
mer Democratic Secretary, have been re- 
volted at this frivolous, politically motivated 
action of the committee. Secretary Benson 
and former Secretary Anderson, now a Sen- 
ator and a member of the committee, 
both blasted the committee action over the 
weekend, and said they hoped President 
Eisenhower would veto this strangely mis- 
mated plan if it clears Congress, Anderson 
called the bill “atrocious,” and Benson said 
it was ‘a step backward.” 
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The country is still waiting for someone 
to make sense on matters of Federal agri- 
cultural policy this year. The only plans 
and programs submitted so far have been 
warmed-over versions of past mistakes, gild- 
ed and embellished to make them look po- 
litically attractive. Congress is showing 
an apparent desire to pass any and all of 
them, in a hope that all the past mistakes 
will add up to some wonderful program 
that will buy the farm vote. The fact that 
all these past mistakes have played an im- 
portant part in causing the very problem 
they are trying to solve has not occurred to 
the vote-buyers. 





Third Anniversary of the Farmer’s 
Betrayal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, 3 
years ago on January 20, 1953, the Eisen- 
hower big-business-Benson administra- 
tion was inaugurated. ‘The ensuing 3 
years have witnessed a steady downward 
drift of farm prices and purchasing 
power. The decline in net incomes of 
farmers have been even more severe be- 
cause farmers’ operating and _ living 
costs have not decreased; in fact, the 
cost of many items have increased. 

The total net incomes of farmers in 
1952, the year Mr. Eisenhower was 
elected President, was $15 billion. By 
the third quarter of 1955, the total an- 
nual net income was reduced to $10 bil- 
lion. This represents a decrease of 
33144 percent or a one-third cut in the 
net income of the farmers of America 
and their families since the year 1952, 
and during the past 6 months the farm 
income picture has grown much worse. 

Although the total farm production 
for the year of 1955 was 12 percent 
greater than in 1947, gross farm income 
was 9.4 percent below 1947 and net farm 
income was down 38 percent. During 
the same period national income from 
nonagriculture sources increased about 
68 percent and farm production expenses 
increased 11.4 percent. The parity ratio, 
which measures the relationship between 
prices received by the farmers and prices 
paid by farmers, dropped from 115 in 
1947 to 80 in January of this year. 

The farmers are the victims of a cost- 
Price squeeze, and while the farmers’ 
income has steadily declined, big busi- 
ness corporation profits have gone up 
higher and higher. Big business manu- 
facturers, processors, commodity mar- 
kets, packers, stock markets, transporta- 
tion carriers, et cetera, have more than 
doubled and redoubled their net profits. 
General Motors Corp. reported a net in- 
come of more than a billion dollars for 
last year. 

Mr. Speaker I say that the Republi- 
can publicized Eisenhower “prosperity 
and peace program” is a gross misrepre=- 
sentation, and a grave danger to our na- 
tional economy when it is revealed in 
the light of the fact that one of many 
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big profiteering corporations—General 
Motors—reaped a profit last year equal 
to one-tenth of the total combined an- 
nual net income of 22 million loyal 
American farm people. 

Another example of the Eisenhower 
“boom-prosperity and peace” program is 
the profits of Armour Packing Co. 
Profits of this company increased 600 
percent in the year 1955. All other pack- 
ing companies and processors report the 
greatest profits ever known in their op- 
erations. 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers of America 
do not object to big business profits— 
we favor such profits if not unreason- 
able. The farmers do not wish to injure 
or prevent anyone’s prosperity but they 
are entitled to their rightful share of 
the profits from our national resources 
and prosperity. 

During this phony boom period, the 
Eisenhower administration has con- 
sistently followed a course of action de- 
signed to force farm prices down. On 
every occasion when the so-called flexi- 
ble price support law permitted, the ad- 
ministration has reduced the support 
price when and it was above the free 
market level. 

Mr. Speaker, I opposed and voted 
against the flexible or sliding scale farm 
price support bill when presented by the 
Republican leadership and passed here 
by the Eisenhower administration and 
Republican Congress 2 years ago. In- 
stead I favored a 100-percent parity 
price for all farm products, and I sup- 
ported and voted for a continuation of 
90-percent parity price support program 
as was presented for a vote on the floor 
of the House at that time. 

The Eisenhower administration of our 
agriculture programs has opposed and 
continues to oppose 100-percent parity 
protection for the farmers. The farmers 
are not willing to accept and must not be 
compelled to accept the controls of the 
soil-bank program without rigid 100- 
percent parity price support protection. 
The main opposition presented by oppo- 
nents to parity price support protection 
for the farming industry is an exagger- 
ated complaint against accumulated 
farm surpluses. 

Mr. Speaker, for all of the 8 years from 
1947—the first year after demobiliza- 
tion—through 1954 the average annual 
surplus of this type, for all farm products 
dumped together, has been only 1.6 per- 
cent of annual production, with an excess 
production in 5 years and a deficiency in 
the other 3. 

According to the official figures from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, De- 
cember 31, 1955, we have a surplus supply 
of corn which would last 3 months and 
19 days; present supply of wheat would 
last 13 months and 10 days; butter, 1 
month and 14 days; milk, 1 month and 
27 days; barley, 4 months and 14 days; 
oats, 24 days; and soybeans, 29 days. 

Quite aside from the fact that accumu- 
lated farm surpluses could be used ad- 
vantageously both at home and abroad, 
they are not in the aggregate excessively 
large as an emergency reserve. If war 
should break out or a national catas- 
trophe occur, a total accumulation of 
farm products amounting to less than 
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one-third of 1 year’s normal production 
would be a minimum safeguard. Indeed, 
we would be more safe if we had more 
surplus farm products in reserve stor- 
age. We now have an inventory of over 
$100 billion worth of military equipment 
and supplies. How large, in comparison, 
is the $8 billion our Government has in- 
vested in surplus stores of food and fiber, 
and which could at any time be liqui- 
dated for sale at world markets outside 
the United States? 

Mr. Speaker, there would be no farm 
surpluses if home consumption was ex- 
panded and exports of farm products en- 
larged. But unfortunately for the farm- 
ers of America, the Republican adminis- 
tration now in power protects foreign 
agriculture from American farm exports 
in order to increase the exports of the 
manufacturing industries. 

Big business and big industry are pro- 
tected by the Eisenhower administration 
by Government subsidies and special tax 
privileges to enable them to maintain 
certain price charges and limit output. 
Farmers are compelled to buy in a pro- 
tected administered price market asking, 
“What is your price I am compelled to 
pay?” Farmers must sell in competition 
with millions of other farmer sellers to a 
monopolistic-type market, taking what 
they are offered as set by the monopo- 
listic market price. 

Mr. Speaker, big business corporation 
profits, after taxes, have increased by 
more than 36 percent since 1952. During 
this same period farmers’ net income has 
decreased by more than 30 percent. The 
consumers of food and farm products are 
not deriving any benefits from falling 
farm prices. The average prices received 
by farmers for all products are now 26 
percent lower than in 1951, but the food 
prices paid by consumers are about the 
same as in the year 1951. For example, 
prices received by producers of beef cat- 
tle in mid-December 1955 were equiva- 
lent to only 67.1 percent of the 1947-49 
average, but the cost of beef to the con- 
sumer has not decreased. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a sad state of affairs 
when farmers are becoming worse off 
while others are prospering. It shocks 
human instincts and commonsense to 
see cutbacks in production and hear 
talks of surpluses while millions of 
American families lack adequate diets 
and hundreds of millions of people else- 
where in the world fear starvation. We 
all know enough of our economic his- 
tory to be worried when agriculture is 
rolling downhill, because all general de- 
pressions have started on the farms, 
and conditions on the farms today 
threaten the lasting prosperity of all. 

Mr. Speaker, the farm situation de-' 
mands immediate adjustment and 
emergency action by the Eisenhower 
administration in order to prevent a 
complete collapse and bankruptcy of 
the farmers of America. Laws now in 
effect permit and authorize such action 
by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to protect and improve farm in- 
come, and the failure and refusal of the 
Eisenhower administration to effectively 
administer the farm laws now in effect 
makes it even more necessary for the 
Congress of the United States to enact, 
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mandatory farm income protection leg- 
islation. The practices of monopolistic 
market manipulations which are cir- 
cumventing the operations of free mar- 
kets and enriching the few to the end 
of destroying the producer must be 
stopped. An immediate investigation 
should be conducted along the line 
provided for in my resolution, House 
Resolution 371, which I introduced Jan- 
uary 12 of this year. 

What agriculture needs at this time 
is a blood transfusion, such as a pro- 
duction payment plan, as advocated by 
Fred Heinkel, president of Missouri 
Farmers’ Association. A production 
payment plan could be put into effect 
in a very short time, and would not dis- 
rupt normal channels of trade. Such a 
plan should be made_ retroactive 
through and for the year of 1955 as well 
as for 1956 and subsequent years or 
until the farm surplus problem is 
worked out. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor and will vigor- 
ously support and vote for farm legisla- 
tion as outlined and proposed by the 
national farmers’ organization. The 
Department of Agriculture should im- 
mediately establish a price floor of not 
less than $20 per hundredweight on 
butcher hogs and approximately $30 per 
hundredweight on Good to Choice cattle. 
He has existing authority by law to do 
so; however, if we need more specific 
mandatory legislation, then we must 
enact such legislation, and also provide 
mandatory income protection for family 
production of all commodities at 100 
percent of fair parity, by means of pro- 
duction payments in workable combina- 
tions with price support loans, purchase 
agreements and purchases. We must 
revitalize and expand Federal crop in- 
surance, expand use and demand for 
farm commodities, through domestic 
consumption expansion, such as milk 
for school lunch programs, and we must 
vigorously increase export of farm 
products. 

Mr. Speaker, the only action that will 
solve the problem is legislation that will 
stop the fall in farm family income and 
raise it to a level commensurate with a 
fair opportunity for farmers in an 
otherwise expanding and prosperous 
national economy. Existing law per- 
mits and authorizes in general, but does 
not compel the executive branch to take 
the necessary actions required to pro- 
tect and improve farm income. How- 
ever, the executive branch has not used 
this authority. On the record, there is 
no reason to believe or hope that the 
Eisenhower-Benson executive branch of 
our Government will extend or admin- 
ister adequate farm income protection 
programs as now authorized by laws in 
effect. Passage of mandatory farm in- 
come protection legislation will make 
the intent of Congress crystal clear; the 
absence of such mandatory legislation 
may give the executive branch some 
further excuse for its timidity and fail- 
ure to act. 

Mr. Speaker, our great United States 
has survived the tests of time, economic 
depressions and wars. From obscurity 
and small beginnings four centuries ago, 
America has emerged into history as the 
most powerful and resourceful free na- 
tion in the world. A nation only 400 
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years old, against the 5,000 years of 
India; 400 years against the days of 
Egypt that dates back centuries before 
the birth of Christ; 400 years against 
the life of China known by records to 
date back as far as 2205 B.C. The 400 
most enlightened and _liberty-laden 
years of mankind, which we have 
achieved by and through a philosophy 
of government that the welfare of all 
the people is paramount to that of a 
privileged few. 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers of America 
were the founders and pioneers of our 
great Nation. It was indeed their lives 
and epochs that laid the convenient 
stepping stones which led to the indus- 
trial development, and the high stand- 
ard of living and security the pecple of 
America enjoy. And the farmers of 
America are not only entitled to share 
in our national prosperity, their income, 
standard of living and opportunities 
must be equalized with other segments 
of our economy or a national economic 
depression with bankruptcy and bread 
lines will surely be upon us again. 





You Can’t Face Both Ways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Henry Hazlitt in Newsweek for Febru- 
ary 13 in his column Business Tides 
points out that the President in his eco- 
nomic report says that lasting prosper- 
ity of the Nation depends far more on 
what individuals do for themselves than 
on what the Federal Government does or 
can do for them. 

Mr. Hazlitt then points out that in the 
next breath, the President says: 

But we have also come to believe that prog- 
ress need not proceed as irregularly as in the 
past, and that the Federal Government has 
the capacity to moderate economic fluctua- 
tions without becoming a dominant factor 
in our economy. 


Truly, this is facing both ways. 
do we want? ‘The article follows: 
FACING BOTH WAys 


Like his budget message, President Eisen- 
hower’s economic report seems to preach two 
mutually contradictory philosophies at the 
same time. It pays lipservice to Government 
economy and free enterprise, and ends with 
scores of recommendations for increased 
spending and more governmental controls. 

It is perhaps forgivable, especially in an 
election year, that the administration should 
congratulate itself on the astonishing eco- 
nomic record of 1955, and imply that the 
result came about because, as Franklin 
Roosevelt once boasted, “we planned it that 
way.” “Full employment, rising incomes, 
and a stable dollar have been cherished goals 
of our society. The practical attainment of 
these ideals Guring 1955 was the year’s great 
economic achievement.” 

But what caused this result? The report 
begins, modestly enough, by admitting that 
“lasting prosperity of the Nation depends far 
more on what individuals do for themselves 
than on what the Federal Government does 
or can do for them.” It adds: “Today, we 
believe as strongly in economic progress 


What 
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through free and competitive enterprise ag 
our fathers did, and we resent as they diq 
any unnecessary intrusion of Government 
into private affairs.” Then a qualification jg 
added which, as it turns out, practically 
nullifies this statement. “But we have also 
come to believe that progress need not pros 
ceed as irregularly as in the past, and that 
the Federal Government has the capacity to 
moderate economic fluctuations without be. 
coming a dominant factor in our economy.” 

Under the multitude of measures the re. 
port proposes, however, the Federal Govern. 
ment would obviously become the dominant 
factor in our economy. For the President 
and his economic advisers are now apparently 
convinced that wise and timely actions by 
the Government and soundly conceived and 
well-timed governmental policies can smooth 
everything out, give us exactly the right rate 
of growth, and prevent a minor contraction 
from turning into a spiraling depression. In 
order to do this, it seems that some 53 new 
laws or policies on the part of the Federal 
Government would be required. Most of 
these would greatly increase Federal powers, 
They imply interventions in the private 
economy at a thousand points and a constant 
stream of Government subsidies and hand. 
outs. 

Moreover, even the specific governmental 
policies proposed contradict each other, 
This is most clearly brought out in the rec. 
ommendations for credit controls. The Fed. 
eral Government should be empowered to 
set minimum downpayments and maximum 
maturities on installment credit because in- 
stallment credit sometimes accentuates 
swings in the buying of automobiles, fur- 
niture, televisions sets, and other consumer 
durables, thereby exposing the rest of the 
economy to the hazards of widened fluctua- 
tions. 

But the same Government that fears the 
too-rapid growth of installment credit, even 
when financed by private lenders at their own 
risk, has promoted an enormous housing 
boom by itself guaranteeing mortgages on 
shoestring margins that make the install- 
ment-credit terms on automobiles or tele- 
vision sets look like the acme of conserva- 
tism. It has forced Americans who want to 
invest in American corporations to pay 
down 70 percent of the purchase price, while 
it uses the taxpayers’ resources to encourage 
other Americans to buy houses for 7, 5, 2, or 
O percent of the purchase price. 

The Federal Reserve authorities, bluntly, 
have not had the courage to exercise a suf- 
ficiently firm control over the total volume 
of bank credit. They have kept down interest 
rates below the levels to which they would 
otherwise have gone. It is this that has en- 
couraged and made possible the huge growth 
in consumer credit.: It is futile economically, 
and dangerous politically to give govern- 
mental authorities the right to increase the 
total supply of credit to make it cheaper and 
easier, and then to ration the oversupply by 
stepping in to say who shall and shall not 
have credit and on what terms. This sub- 
stitutes bureaucratic judgment and favori- 
tism for the Judgment of the market place. 





Annual Awards by Sports Lodge of 
B’nai B’rith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
January 26 carried a most interesting 
article, written by Mr. Bob Addie, con- 
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cerning the annual awards which are 
made by the sports lodge of B’nai B'rith. 
The story of the recipients of these 
awards is truly the story of America. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
pe printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
Bos ApDDIE’s COLUMN 

Just a few days ago the Sports Lodge of 
B'nai B'rith gave out its annual awards. The 
list of honorees was impressive. Included 
were George Monaghan, New York State har- 
ness racing boss; Babe Zaharias, probably the 
greatest woman athlete of all time; Jesse 
Owens, hero of the 1936 Olympics; Terry 
Brennan, Notre Dame football coach; Jackie 
Robinson, of the Brooklyn Dodgers; team- 
mate, Johnny Podres, hero of the 1955 world 
series, and Washington’s Shelley Mann, the 
lovely swimming champion. 

One glance at the award winners for 1956 
(based on 1955 performances) reveals how 
widespread is the influence of sports. We 
have two Negroes, a Catholic, and assorted 
other typical Americans being honored by a 
Jewish organization. 

It’s been that way since the start, too. 
The previous award winners could make up 
a Who’s Who of sports with such fields as 
boxing, swimming, racing, baseball, and foot. 
ball represented. Last year, the militant 
priest from Chicago, the Most Reverend 
Bernard J. Sheil, was honored for his tre- 
mendous work in founding and fostering the 
Catholic Young Organization. 

Every man and woman honored is a stand- 
out in his particular field and again it is to 
the credit of sports that only performance 
counted. 

Each winner honored at this latest ban- 
quet had a typically American story to tell. 
Podres, for instance, is the grandson of a 
Lithuanian immigrant who worked in the 
mines. Johnny’s father worked in the 
mines, too. Now, to the new generation 
comes the pot of gold. 

In every story there is a moral, deep and 
abiding, of unshaken faith which makes a 
champion. For instance, when Podres signed 
with the class D Hazard, Ky., club in the 
Mountain States League, the beginning 
looked like the end. The young lefthander 
let in seven runs in the opening inning. 
He pleaded with his manager, Max Macon, 
ex-Dodger, to be allowed to continue. Class 
D clubs aren’t blessed with too many re- 
serves and, besides, Macon had faith in 
Podres. Johnny bore down and shut out 
the opposition for the rest of the game as 
his team won, 10-7. 

Then in 1954 Podres was sidelined by an 
attack of appendicitis. When he came back 
he had a sore arm and looked ready for the 
scrap heap. It must be remembered that 
when Podres beat the Yanks in the first 
game he faced them, he hadn’t completed a 
game since June 6, 1955. He completed that 
game for an 8-3 victory over the Yanks and 
then crowned his performance with the dra- 
matic, 2-0 shutout in the final game of the 
World Series. 

Appropriately, Johnny was given his B’nal 
B'rith award by Gwen Verdon, star of the 
baseball musical, ‘Damn Yankees.” Perhaps 
you remember the hit song of the show: 
“You Gotta Have Heart.” That was the 
theme for Podres and appropriate it was, 
too, 

Take the case of Babe Zaharias, She 
couldn't make the banquet so her husband 
George accepted the award for her. The 


theme for Babe was “Par for Courage.” Cer- 
tainly, no other famous athlete has had more 
heartbreaking reversals than the once inde- 
Structible Babe, who even now is fighting 
Cancer, 
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Nobody has made any secret of it. But 
Babe’s spirit is as indomitable as ever. Her 
courage has been an inspiration to millions 
and as ill as she herself was, she was among 
the first to send an encouraging note to a 


fellow golfer, President Eisenhower, last 
summer. 
And how about Jesse Owens? When he 


went to Berlin with the American Olympic 
team in 19386, vicious stories greeted him 
about the “black American auxiliaries.” 
This, of course, was Adolph Hitler’s Germany. 
Der Fuehrer virtually snubbed Owens in pre- 
senting the laurel wreath of victory and, of 
course, Owens won three events. 

It was in the broad jump championship 
that Hitler was taught a lesson he never 
learned. The favored was a typical Aryan, 
Lutz Long, so ruddy-faced and blond that he 
could have been the poster boy for Hitler’s 
progadanda campaign. Owens twice was 
penalized for fouling in the broad jump be- 
fore he barely qualified. Then he set a new 
world record of 26 feet, 5°46 inches. 

Reminiscing about that magnificent jump 
the New York Times’ gifted columnist, 
Arthur Daley, told of how Long was the first 
to hug Owens and then walked off the field 
with his arm draped around the copper- 
colored shoulders of the American while Der 
Fuehrer was kept waiting. 

As Daley recalled the incident: “Lutz Long 
was giving his Fuehrer a lesson in elemen- 
tary sportsmanship, a lesson that never was 
learned. On the athletic field, man is never 
measured by race, creed, or color. He stands 
on his own.” 

Jackie Robinson’s story, of course, is well 
known. Almost singlehanded, he obliter- 
ated the color line in baseball and opened a 
new field in our national pastime. 

Shelley Mann was an ugly duckling at 10— 
a little girl who could do nothing well. To- 
day, she has grown into a lovely swan. 

There is a thread connecting all these win- 
ners. They have overcome tremendous ob- 
stacles to reach the top. They have been 
sharecroppers, cobblers, dockworkers, news- 
boys, and miners. Most of the family back- 
grounds were humble. But here they are, 
kings and queens, no less. To rub again the 
well-worn cliché, it could only happen here. 





Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
38th anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence was celebrated and observed 
on February 16. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a statement which I have 
prepared in that respect. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HRUSKA 

Mr. President, it is again an honor to sa- 
lute the gallant nation of Lithuania and 
Lithuanian people everywhere on the 38th 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence. 

Although it was short-lived, snuffed out 
m the clash of totalitarian giants in the 
Baltic, Lithuania’s freedom has been a par- 
ticular inspiration to freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere. That Lithuania still fights 
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against heavy odds for her freedom is a 
monunrent to the courage and determination 
of her people and to the eternal attraction 
of the torch of liberty. 

Since the 16th century, Lithuanians have 
worked tirelessly for their freedom. But 
located in a strategic corner of turbulent 
Europe, Lithuania became a prize for the 
aggressive drives of land-hungry govern- 
ments. 

Hard-won independence, declared on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918, ended in the now-familiar 
treachery of Communist dictators who casu- 
ally added more peace treaties and nonag- 
gression pacts to the waste pile as they 
forced another 3 million people under their 
yoke. 

Perhaps most significant to the people of 
my State of Nebraska are the well-docu- 
mented reports of the ordeal of enslaved 
Lithuanians, are those dealing with the 
collectivization of a once prosperous agricul- 
tural economy. The drive for collectiviza- 
tion of Lithuania’s traditional family farms 
began in 1947. It was ruthless oppression 
culminating in collectivization of 99 percent 
of the farms into the kolkhozes—the Soviet 
collective farm. 

Testimrony before the House Select, Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression in the 83d 
Congress painted a tragic picture of the de- 
terioration of Lithuanian agriculture in the 
kolkhoze system. . 

The efficiency of the collectivized farmer 
dropped sharply. Production per hectare of 
Lithuanias basic crops fell off—in wheat from 
24 bushels per hectare to 10, and in rye from 
25 bushels to 11. Lithuania’s livestock pop- 
ulation has declined—from 1,200,000 head 
of sheep to only 260,000 and from more than 
1 million head of hogs to 315,000. 

The achievements of our free enterprise 
farmer stand in stark contrast. 

The select committee concluded in its 
report to the House, “The expropriation of 
private property destroyed the very founda- 
tion of the Lithuanian economy and turned 
her prosperous population into paupers.” 

The iron control of Lithuania by the 
Kremlin appears complete. But, as free men 
everywhere know, it is not. The determina- 
tion of once independent nations and peoples 
to regain their freedom can never be stamped 
out. 

As long as we continue to remind these 
enslaved people that they are not forgotten 
and as long as we continue to reassert in 
ourselves our determination to protect our 
own freedom, we can confidently look for- 
word to the day when these indomitable 
Lithuanians will again achieve the right of 
self-determination, 





Upper Colorado Project’s Terrific Costs 
Would Be Borne by Nation’s Tax- 


payers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 98 
percent of the upper Colorado River 
project’s cost would be borne by the tax- 
payers of the 44 States in which the 
project is not located. This hidden sub- 
sidy for the four States benefited is un- 
conscionable. Total direct and hidden 
costs run to $5 billion. It cannot and 
would never be repaid from project reve- 
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nues and would have to be borne by the 
Nation’s taxpayers. ‘The percent of the 
Federal tax burden by States as com- 
puted by the Tax Foundation shows that 
less than 2 percent of this required Fed- 
eral subsidy would be borne by the tax- 
payers of the States of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, the chief 
beneficiaries of the projects. For ex- 
ample, the State of New York would pay 
over 12 percent, Ohio about 6 oo 
Illinois and Pennsylvania about 7 per- 
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cent each, and so forth. It will be a 
burden on all of the taxpayers for gen- 
erations to come. 

Based on repayment schedules pre- 
sented to the House and Senate Interior 
Committees by the- United States Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and the percentage 
of Federal taxes paid by each State, as 
computed by the Tax Foundation of New 
York City and Washington, D. C., here 
in tabular form are the costs, State by 
State: 


February 20 


according to the wishes of big business, the 
farmers are supposed to hate labor and jg. 
bor is supposed to hate the farmer, and fight 
each other, using up their energy fighting 
each other, thereby keeping their attention 
away from big business, letting them pul) 
their dirty, crooked, slimy shyster deals, 

which has in the last 4 years, become synon. 
ymous with big business. Another thing, we 
are of the impression that members of Cab. 
inets are supposed to labor for the good of 
recipients under their department. There. 
fore, we farmers think we have a right to 
have a man at the head of the Agricultural 


Department who will fight for them—not 
against them. A man whose eyes do not 
shine with hatred, when he speaks about the 
farmer before the TV cameras. We are well 
aware that the farmers’ share of the con- 

| sumers’ dcllar is now down to 39 cents. A 
| Cost of interest qrop of 3 cents this year while the middle. 
“ie man’s profits are up 10 cents this year. We 

irrigation know also that big corporations’ rise in profits 

have ranged for 4 successive years to a profit 

of from 33 percent to 62 percent increase 
each year over the preceding year. 

In closing I remain, a former Republican 
turned Democrat, in self defense, and you'll 
do the same if you are wise.. 

Yours, 


Cost to the States of the Colorado River storage ues 
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ee authorized 
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Percent of 
Federal 
| Cost of interest 
on construction 
allocated to 
irrigation 


taxes 
Cost of project 
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construction ,| 


construction 


borne by 
the States 
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WILLIAM KUEHN, 
New Rockford, N. Dak. 


Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky __. 
Louisiana 
M: aine 
Mary] and 


2, 841, 800 3, 


13, 225, 300 
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11, 039, 300 
11, 913, 700 
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21, 313, 500 
35, 303, 900 
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851, 600 
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Excerpts From Address by Hon. Clifford 
P. Case, of New Jersey, at the Lincoln 
Day Dinner of the Alexander Hamilton 
Club and the Republican City Commit. 
tee of Baltimore, Md. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address delivered by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. CasE] at the Lin- 
coln Day Dinner of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Club and the Republican City 
Committee of Baltimore, Md. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 


North Dakota__- 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon > "4 
Pennsylvania 2, 302, ¢ 
Rhode Island | 5, 683, 6 
South Carolina 65 | . 104, ! 
South Dakota | ; 2, 623, 2 
‘Tennessee | | 2 788, 707.6 
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District of 
48, 348,900 were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 


Alaska, ete 
1, 428, 000, 000 3, 429, 000, ou aS follows: 

! On April 14, 1865, an assasin’s bullet cut 
down a man who through 4 years of bitter 
and heart-rending internal strife had 
emerged as the symbol of union and democ- 
racy. Abraham Lincoln was a great and 
compassionate man whose respect for the 
sanctity and the innate dignity of the 
human being, the child of God, gave us 
some of the most beautiful and enduring 
passages we have in the English tongue. 

Coming at a time when there was never 
more need of compassion and understand- 
ing to heal the wounds inflicted by fratri- 
cidal strife, his death was a tragic loss 
the whole Nation. It is ironic and sadden- 
ing indeed that nearly 91 years later we are 
confronted by happenings which in their 
ugly implications threaten to return us to 
the bitterness and rancor he had hoped to 
avoid and which we thought was now long 
since behind us. 


I refer in particular to recent events at 
the University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa. 

A week ago on Friday, a young woman 
eager to improve her education and make 
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15, 411, 300 | , 134, 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I received from Mr. William 
Kuehn, of New Rockford, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Total direct construction costs of the 
Overall project of $1,651,000,000 when 
added to the interest on irrigation phases 
of $3,429,000,000 totals $5,080,000,000. 

This, of course, dictates the defeat of 
the proposal. 

NEw ROCKFORD, N. Dak., 
February 2, 1956. 

Dear Britt: Am returning checked bulletin 
list. Also noticed that the 1955 yearbook 
entitled “Water” is available, free of charge, 
while ‘the supply lasts, by writing to you. 
Would certainly appreciate the book. 

I will also take the liberty of expressing 
some of my views. Shall say at the start 
of this letter that I am not censuring you. 
On the contrary, I think you've done a 
wonderful job, considering the obstacles you 
have before you. But for heavens sake, wise 
up your Republican colleagues before it is 
too late. We farmers are not really the 
country hicks, rubes, and other things we're 
supposed to be. We are well aware, that 


Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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herself a better citizen, begain attending 
classes at the university. Within hours, 
this young woman became the target of 
rowdyism, wild tempers and mob action, 
newspapers in this area have reported. The 
president of the university pleaded for 
calmness and humane consideration, but 
the lawless mobs—apparently in large part 
composed of persons from outside the 
campus—took over and the university’s 
poard of trustees felt obliged to suspend the 
young woman for her own protection. 

Now, why this threat to her security of 
person, why this virulence and utter con- 
tempt for lawful and orderly processes? 
The answer, aS you readily recognize, is that 
she was the first Negro person to be ad- 
mitted to this institution of higher learning. 

Like Lincoln and others in our history 
who were willing to make great personal 
sacrifices to gain learning, she has reiter- 
ated her desire to return to the university. 
Let me read you part of her statement: 

“T want to be an acceptable librarian and 
I have no other interest in this than that I 
want to get a good education. I don’t think 
I'm asking for anything I am not entitled to. 
Iam proud of the university and I will be 
proud to be a student there.” 

It would be difficult for any American to 
quarrel with this frank statement. It is 
in the spirit of reasonableness which should 
prevail on a university campus. 

Now since this is a Republican meeting, 
{t probably would not be amiss to point out 
that this unhappy situation has developed 
in a State which has a Democratic admin- 
istration from top to bottom. It is some- 
times useful to remind some of my northern 
Democratic colleagues about such failures of 
State responsibility. 

There are other denials of basic rights to 
Negroes in the South which are deeply 
troubling. The right to vote is a cornerstone 
of the whole practice of democracy, yet year 
after year reports come out of such States 
as Mississippi about various strategems 
aimed at denying this right. 

This State, too, has a Democratic admin- 
{stration from top to bottom. 


Ido not mean to imply that the problems 
involved in assuring equality of educational 
opportunity, equality before the law, equality 
of economic opportunity are easy and can 
be solved overnight by the right stroke of 
the pen. Extremism, dogmatic overbearance 
on any side will not right the wrongs or 
achieve the results we seek. But I do sug- 
gest that there must be a real will to make 
progress and to do so, steadily step by step, 
in orderly ways that will avoid violent dis- 
Tuption and unnecessary affront. This is 
what the Eisenhower administration has 
been trying to do. And under the Presi- 
dent's leadership we have been making 
steady progress, the more impressive and 
lasting because it has been largely accom- 
plished without incitement to racial pas- 
Sion and demagoguery. 

Let us frankly recognize that the ending 
of segregation in all our public schools does 
mean a real break with the long traditional 
Pattern in many States. The adjustments 
that it requires, however right and needed, 
are nonetheless difficult for some to make. 
‘nose States and communities now striving 
to bring their school systems into coniormity 
with the Supreme Court decision need and 
should have the understanding and sym- 
Pathetic support of all of us. 

ut let us not forget either that the basis 
of our whole system of government is the 
’ssumption that all citizens will abide by 
the will of the majority arrived at and by 
lawfully constituted process. We are used to 
taking it for granted that, once an issue has 
been resolved, we will all “go along” with it 
and whatever our view refrain from attempts 
to subvert or frustrate the majority will 
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That is what is so deeply troubling about 
the outbreak of violence at the University of 
Alabama. That is what, in more subtle form, 
is so disturbing about the attempts of some 
States to nullify a judicial decision by our 
highest court. They are using means that 
may stop short of violence but that nonethe- 
less clearly indicate a determination not to 
accept that decision for even a moment on 
any terms. 

Let me illustrate by what might be called 
A Tale of Two States. 

One is your own great Free State headed 
by Gov. Theodore Rcosevelt McKeldin, 
and the one on the other side of our Nation’s 
Capital, the State of Virginia, the Mother 
of Presidents. This State is headed by a 
Democrat, Gov. Thomas B. Stanley. 

On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court de- 
clared segregation in the public schools un- 
constitutional—more than 20 months ago. 
In Maryland, Governor McKeldin met the 
announcement of the decision with these 
simple words, “Maryland has always been a 
law-abiding State.’”” He said the State would 
“proceed in an orderly manner to bring an 
end to racial segregation.” And it has done 
so. The law of the land is being carried out 
in Maryland. This is a tribute to the Gov- 
ernor's great leadership and the intelligence 
and patience of his constitutents. A whole- 
hearted supporter of the Eisenhower ap- 
proach, he has been taking a step at a 
time, knowing this is the only true way 
to success. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the Poto- 
mac River, in this land of the great giants 
of American history—George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and James 
Madison, leaders of the State have been 
working steadily to find ways of nullifying 
the Supreme Court decision. At first, the 
Virginia attorney general and officials of 
other Southern States appeared before the 
Supreme Court pleading for time for a grad- 
ual adjustment to the ruling and asked that 
the cases be remanded to the Federal district 
courts. The Supreme Court’s decree of May 
31, 1955, was substantially in accordance 
with this request. 

Then what happened—did Virginia begin 
integration of public schools? No; it did 
not. Instead, the strategy of interposition 
was developed—an attempt to enact an 
amendment to the’Constitution directing 
integration of public schools. This is an 
ironic goal for those opposed to integration 
and obviously they are not sincere in put- 
ting forward the proposal. They believe 
that three-fourths of the States would not 
ratify the amendments. This to them would 
be proof that, no matter what the Supreme 
Court says, segregation is constitutional, 

There was one immediate obstacle on this 
road to disregard of the law of the land— 
this was the action by the Arlington County 
School Board to begin gradual integration 
of the schools. When this was decided, what 
did the Virginia leaders and professed cham- 
pions of local rights do? Did they acknowl- 
edge the right of Arlington County to take 
action in accord with the Supreme Court 
decision? 

The answer again is “No.” Instead, sev- 
eral State leaders introduced a bill aimed 
at ending the elected school board and re- 
placing it by an appointed body. This, 
mind you, would not oniy mean a probable 
change in the school-integration program, 
but would also spell the end of a unit which 
has won national recognition for the quality 
of its educational program. 

When next you hear the Democrats shout- 
ing their devotion to civil rights, public- 
school education, and the welfare of the 
Negroes of our Nation, remind them of this 
Tale of the Two States. We in Washington 
have an excellent vantage point to see how 
a Republican governor and a Democratic 
governor go about carrying out the law of 
the land. 
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Address by Under Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Clarence A. Davis Before National- 
Western Mining Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN 1HE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a very 
thoughtful address delivered by Hon. 
Clarence A. Davis, Under Secretary of 
the Interior, before the National-West- 
ern Mining Conference, at Denver, Colo., 
on February 3, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I am glad to be here. It is wonderful to 
have an excuse to come back to Colorado, 
where I have spent so much of my time and 
where the scenes are so familiar. 

I am sure you all know that I was born 
and much of my life was spent just over the 
line in southwestern Nebraska, and that I 
feel perfectly at home in Colorado. We in 
Nebraska, especially in our occasional hot, 
dry summers, have always been a little en- 
vious of you in Colorado. We have envied 
your great irrigation developments, and we 
have envied the great role that mining has 
played in the development of your State. 

Now I am addressing you in a different 
role and one which, for the first time, em- 
braces the mining industry. 

No one can live very long in Nebraska with- 
out becoming conscious of the important 
role that the great State of Colorado plays 
in both mining and agriculture. Nor can 
one be Under Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior very long without realizing 
how heavy are the responsibilities within the 
minerals field falling on that Department. 
Not only are we concerned with programs 
to foster the orderly development of the 
country’s mineral resources, but we are con- 
cerned aiso that the Nation shall be assured 
of an adequate supply of mineral raw ma- 
terials for defense and for an expanding 
economy. 

I am especially glad to be appearing be- 
fore you at this time when the policy of the 
Eisenhower administration of allowing the 
free energies of the people to go untram- 
meled, relieved of the threat of the imposi- 
tion of Government control, is beginning to 
bear fruit. The industrial progress we have 
made in the last 2 years in this country is 
without parallel in history. Never before 
have so many people had so many economic 
opportunities and such qa high standard of 
living. Judging by the plans of industry for 
expansion to meet the future needs of the 
citizens, the end is not in sight. 

The mining industry of the country has 
had a substantial share of this prosperity. 
According to a preliminary review of 1955 by 
the Bureau of Mines, the year just closed was 
the best ever for the mining industry as a 
whole. The Nation’s mineral output during 
the year reached a new high of 15.8 billions 
of dollars. 

The fuels, the metals, the nonmetallics, 
almost all had good years—good production 
and good prices. The record output of steel 
was accompanied by an upward surge in 
demand for ferroalloying metals. Bitumi- 
nous coal and ignite reversed a 2-year down- 
ward trend. Domestic mine output of lead 
and zinc continued to rise, as world demand 
for these remlained strong, with 
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prices moving upward. Consumption of re- 
fined copper was excellent and prices, shall 
we say, in the stratosphere. 

Colorado has obviously shared in this 
and rare and precious metals continued to 
grow in importance and significance. Petro- 
leum, fertilizers, and materials for the build- 
ing trades—all enjoyed record years. With 
few exceptions, all segments of the mining 
industry, showed vigor and strength. 

Colorado has obviously shared in this 
prosperity. The resources of the State add 
greatly to the mineral wealth of the Nation. 
In 1954, the last year for which a complete 
record is available, Colorado produced some 
$340 million worth of minerals—a hand- 
some addition to our commerce—including 
petroleum, coal, iron, copper, lead, zinc, gold, 
silver, and last but not least, uranium. 

The saga of Colorado’s uranium produc- 
tion is fabulous. The State has become one 
of the world’s leading sources of indis- 
pensable uranium. 

A few months ago the Geological Survey 
issued a report entitled “Search for Ura- 
nium in the United States.” The author of 
this report says that the number of geolo- 
gists employed by the Government and in- 
dustry in the search for uranium is com- 
parable to or larger than the total number 
of geologists engaged in the study of all 
other minerals put together, with the ex- 
ception of oil. 

This widespread interest has led to im- 
portant discoveries of large deposits capable 
of being mined immediately, and of exten- 
sive resources in lower grade deposits that 
insure our future supply. 

This is a brilliant record of geological and 
technical research at work to find and util- 
ize a mineral formerly of little interest. It 
is also a good example of the fact that there 
are still treasures to be found in our coun- 
try, particularly of newer metals and min- 
erais, some with jawbreaking names, that 
are only now finding application in industry. 

As a counterpart to the domestic program 
the Eisenhower administration has pursued 
a policy of encouraging expansion of world 
trade. These efforts have resulted in greatly 
increased production in every part of the 
free world with resultant increased world 
demands for mineral raw materials and a 
rising standard of living. 

The mounting foreign demands for energy 
are providing export markets for American 
coal miners. So great is the foreign demand 
for United States coal that shortages of coal 
cars and port facilities are making it diffi- 
cult to fill all orders. Shipments are now 
at a rate of 45 million tons a year, a half 
a billion doHars added to our commerce. 

Growing demand abroad for lead and zinc 
has taken an increasing portion of foreign 
production. United States commercial 
stocks of both the commodities are now at 
such low levels the Government is being 
offered virtually none for the strategic stock- 
pile. 

This spectacular growth in industrial pro- 
auction abroad, particularly in the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, but not confined to 
them, is a testimonial to cur own way of 
doing business. Some of these older cul- 
tures are coming at last to recognize that 
industry, once free of government interven- 
tion, relieved of the constant threat of gov- 
ernment control, and out of the hands of 
cartels, makes an amazing response. 

In my opinion this miracle of industrial 
technology, democracy, and capitalism in the 
United States is the greatest single influence 
in the world today. There isn't a country in 
the world that isn’t challenged and inspired 
by what has happened in America. Nor is 
there a country which is not in one way or 
another attempting to find cut how we have 
done it and trying, at least in part, to dupli- 
cate it. 

We are misreading 


if we assume that it is only 


the signs of our times 


the ideology of 
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the Communists that is responsible for un- 
rest in colonial areas or revolutions in other 
areas. On the contrary, it is the achieve- 
ment of America, our property, our standard 
of living, as much as anything else, that has 
kindled in the minds of peoples everywhere 
the hope that they too may, for the first 
time in the history of their countries, trans- 
late their natural and human resources into 
a higher living standard—enough to eat, 
more adequate housing and clothing, a little 
leisure. 

The men of the Kremlin can only promise 
that if you follow the Moscow line you can 
have even more than they have in America, 
and you can have it more quickly and more 
efficiently. 

The Moscow tune is, of course, sweet music 
to the ears of those who put no faith in 
freedom, no trust in men. So it is that na- 
tion after nation, wanting most of all to 
achieve the miracle results cf American 
capitalism, try to do it directly by govern- 
ment decree, and by government financing. 
They do not realize—and we do not point 
out to them clearly enough—that the 
miracle of Amcrican capitalism is a byprod- 
uct of freedom and democracy. It could 
never have been accomplished by direct 
planning. 

Can you imagine central economic 
planning creating, for instance, a petroleum 
industry such as we have in the United 
States? There are 200,000 different busi- 
nesses making up what we call the petroleum 
industry. Some are big integrated com- 
panies; some are medium-sized producers or 
refiners; thousands are small independent 
filling stations. 

No Government bureaucracy planning an 
economy. would consider such diversity with- 
in an industry as a sign of strength. By 
Government monopoly it could be done more 
quickly, they would allege, more efficient- 
ly, and what’s more the profits would go to 
the people—not to the “capitalistic imperial- 
ists” would built and operate the industry. 

Well, wha is the record? With faith in the 
ingenuity and initiative of ordinary men— 
thousands of them—we have been able to 
produce over the years as much oil as the 
rest of the world put together. We have car- 
ried American investment, technology and 
know-how in the oil business to every part 
cf the world to which we have been in- 
vited. In every year during the past decade 
we have discovered more oil than we have 
taken from the ground. We have explored 
and drilled 50 miles out into the Gulf of 
Mexico. We have developed huge aviation 
and automotive industries whose outputs are 
coordinated with petroleum output. 

While we have been doing this, many other 
governments have sought to follow a dif- 
ferent program. They have iocked up their 
petroleum reserves and bar the door to pri- 
vate development. They have established 
government monopolies and are trying des- 
perately to meet their countries’ need for 
oil. 

The results have not been very happy in 
most places. The lack of finances, the lack 
of technical know-how, the unwillingness 
of responsible government leaders to risk 
public funds in drilling for new structures, 
all have served to restrict such develop- 
ments to less than subsistence enterprises 
in most places. 

But the lesson of the American way is get- 
ting across. Turkey, Guatemala, Bolivia, 
Peru, and others have recently joined the 
ranks of Venezuela, the Middle East, and 
some of the European countries in revising 
their petroleum laws to open the way for 
private investment. One of the great mis- 
sions of the United States as a member of 
the family of nations is constantly to point 
out that there is only one path to the full 
and complete development of resources to 
provide the abundance which we seek, and 
that in the path of freedom—not the path of 
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regimentation, of forced labor, and Planneg 
production. 

Although the American people have 
thoroughly discredited the doctrine of a 
planned and regulated economy to the Point 
that few people will endorse the doctrine it. 
self, many of the ideas underlying that doe. 
trine are still abroad in the land, disguiseg 
by other names, and unfortunately, man 
of them are not recognized for what they 
are. 

It is so simple and so attractive polici. 
cally to argue that the Government may 
simply step in to various business enter. 
prises and by so doing make the profits ang 
keep them “for the people”, without paying 
the slightest regard to the economic factors 
and the human equations that necessarily 
accompany that philosophy. 

The operation of a business involves 
planning for the future. It involves taking 
risks. It involves backing your judgment 
with capital investments, and none of these 
things fit into the pattern of Government 
thinking, where risk is to be avoided and 
“play it safe” is necessarily the watchword, 
It is not in the nature of ours or any other 
government to take the chances, to risk 
the capital, that is necessary for the develop. 
ment and the expansion of our economy, 
Business plans whether made by Govern- 
ment or private enterprise may go wrong, 
but when Government plans miscarry, the 
effect may be disastrous for all; when those 
of the private citizen go sour only he or 
his company is hurt. 

In the field of mining and the mineral 
industries I know we shall continue to rely 
upon the enegies and skill of the people 
to develop our natural resources. We have 
had too great success to think of abandon- 
ing this approach. 

As a matter of fact, the inspiration of 
our people for well over a hundred years 
has been the establishment of homes and 
the development of the land and mineral 
resources of the West. 

The trappers and the Indian _ traders 
ploughed their way through the wilderness, 
and behind them came the settlers. The 
trapper made his livelihood, such as it was, 
from the furs and the goods that he collected 
largely from the public domain. I suspect 
that was one of the first “give aways”. We 
should never have let him do it. “A Gov- 
ernment sponsored agent could have done 
it better.” He was taking ‘‘a resource that 
belonged to all the people.” 

As the settler progressed to the West and 
the pressure of our population began to 
increase, the far seeing man of that day 
recognized that the stability of a nation 
depends upon the anchoring of its people 
to lands and homes and means of livelihood, 
and so they opened up the development 
cf the West by the passage of the Home- 
stead Laws, incidentally during the presi- 
dency of Abraham Lincoln, no less. We 
said to the American citizen, that if he 
could locate 160 acres of land in the Middle- 
west and Western States, that if he would go 
upon it, live upon it and establish a home, 
it might become his by the payment of 4 
very nominal sum. We settled the West 
under the Homestead Acts, and we “gave 
away” millions of acres of the most fertile 
soil of the United States. 

Meantime, here in Colorado and elsewhere 
throughout this great mountain region came 
the miner and his burro, poking into unex- 
plored gulches, camping along undiscovered 
rivers in his search for that allusive thing 
called gold, and the discovery of gold and 
silver and the other metals of this region 
brought with it a great influx of population, 
great wealth to a few, moderate wealth 
many, and homes and a living for all. 


We provided in those mining laws in 1872, 
and we haven't changed them substantially 
since, that if this miner could locate m 


in paying quantities upon the public domain, 
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the claim might be his if he developed his 
minerals, that he might receive a patent or 
a deed from the Government of the United 
States, and so again, in the parlance of these 
moderr critics, we “gave away” most of the 
richest of the mineral resources of the United 
States. 

As the homesteads became exhausted, we 
passed the Desert Land Acts and the Timber 
Claim Acts, and we brought still thousands 
of others into this western region to settle 
upon land, to develop it from the desert, to 
its products, and to establish still 
further the economy of the Western States. 
Out of the courage and the labor of these 
settlers upon the lands, in the timber and in 
the West we have developed 
ates, including Colorado, 


market 





Isay that is the traditional American way, 
and I say that I do not think God and the 
American people have done such a bad job. 

Neither our resources nor our opportuni- 
ties are as yet exhausted. Our future holds 
promise almost as great as the past has 
proven. 

For instance, I am told that what is prob- 
of rare 





ably the world’s greatest deposit 
earth, cerium, lanthanum, scandium, and 
others was discovered only a few years ago 


a stone’s throw from the main highway be- 
tween Los Angeles and Salt Lake City. Any 
one of you could have done it. Who knows 
what other treasures await the enterprising 
prospector in the future? The world is going 
to need larger and larger amounts of metais 
and minerals as the standard of living rises 
everywhere. 

There is, of course, important work for the 
Government to do in the field of mineral 
resources as in every other field of natural 
resources. he constant search for ways to 
find hidden ore bodies, and they are getting 
harder to find, the continued study of im- 
proveme nt in recovery from low-grade ores, 





and the perennial task of getting abundant 
materials like titanium and magnesium into 
the stream of industrial use to substitute for 

c the 


arcer materials—these are among 
rtant functions which Government can 
orm in order to multiply the economic 
0 ities for the mining industries and 
lift the living standards of the people. 
Government also continues to own 
1t mineral bearing lands. The wise 
irderly development of these resources 
for close cooperation between the Gov- 
Y and industry. A good illustration 
the tidelands legislation designed to 
ing into production the petroleum re- 
sources presumed to lie beneath the shores 
off the Gulf of Mexico and the coast of Cali- 
rnia. This has been termed a “giveaway” 
unkind critics. But look at the 
rd. Already the Federal Government has 
over $275 million in bonuses from 
companies merely for the privilege of 
1g and finding the hidden wealth. In 
n, the Government will obtain a 
f one-sixth of the oil found as well 
as a goodly part of the income of those who 
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are successful. And its bears no losses. 
In our insistence upon keeping the field 


ym Govern ment interven- 
we are conscious of the dilemma of 
as a result of the Government’s 
tended intervention. A 
sre we have our most importa 
onted with problems of surpluses and 
ng falling prices constituting a na- 
1 problem of great concern to all of us 
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The farpins agricultural problem even has 
Srepercusions in the field of minerals. 
Congress of 
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authoriz barter 
‘tions by which agricultural comm 10d- 
iy be exchange for mineral commod- 

have its effect, either helpful or 
harmful, upon the markets of many min- 
frals. Thus does the effect of a Govern- 
nt ntrolled ecchomy in one field tend 
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The President’s Advisory Committee on 
Minerals has recommended that preference 
shall be given to the domestic producer in 
the acquisition of minerals and metals for 
stockpiling which should constitute sub- 
stantial protection of the domestic mining 
industry. 

That same committee has emphasized that 
we must maintain a strong, vigorous, and 
efficient domestic minerals industry in the 
United States, and that such an industry is 
vital to our long-term economic develop- 
ment. 

We shall continue to work for the main- 
tenance of the kind of governmental and 
economic ciimate in which the energies of 
free people shall be given every opportunity 
to develop the mineral resources of the 
country and dedicate them to an even higher 
standard of living. 





A Biilion Invested by United States in 


United Nations With Questionable 
Results 


SION OF 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, F« ai 8, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. William Fulton, writing in 
the Chicago Tribune, states that Uncle 
Sam has sunk more than a billion dollars 
so far in the United Nations and its 
mushrooming activities. American peo- 
ple are beginning to wonder as to how 
much longer we can continue to spend 
on an international agency which has 
shown so little gible results. 

‘he Korean war was fought in the 
name of the United Nations and yet 
there is no peace in that area as the 
Communists violate every truce provi- 
sion by building a greater war potential 
every day. 

It was the 
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Ur nited Nations that de- 
clared the partition of Palestine and to- 
day the United Nations cannot bring 
peace in that trobuled area. 

It is time to give our —— atten- 
tion to this expanding international 
failure. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including the article by 
Mr. William Fulton, referred to above: 
BILLION St BY UNITED StraTes INro U. N. 

IN First DECADE 
(By William Fulton) 


NK 





New YorK., February 11. Sam has 
sunk more than a billion dollars so far in the 
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in varying percentages, according to the or- 
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The largest American contribution has 
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program for Korea. 
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PAYS THIRD OF SALARIES 

Here at U. N. headquarters, with its secre- 
tariat bureaucracy of 3,000, half of whom 
are foreign nationals, the United States 
picks up the tab for one-third of — budget 
which, incidentally, has skyrocketed to an 
all-time high. 

A big spender itself, the U. N. has spawned 
numerous offshoots that bid fair to outstrip 
the parent organization. 

These are known as “permanent organiz 
tions” and “special programs.”’ 

A table showing the official figures for 
United States contributions in this country’s 
10-year venture into internationalism 
lows: 
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Permanent organizations 


United Nations in New York 


and freld offices abroad______ $130, 831, 104 
Food and agricultural organi- 

zation nacre cet ete Sa Se tal 13, 156, 174 
International civil aviation or- ; 

ganization_-_- a a arc 5, 463, 024 
International labor organiza- 

IO ce iS ee a St 10, 312, 214 
International telecommunica- 
EGET: CURTIN 5 eesti ree oe 1, 233, 401 
Universal postal union___----. 118,912 
World health organization__-. 5,993, 400 


World meteorological organiza- 
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United Nations educational 
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SANIZTEION. obs ac cadmaewes 24, 037, 797 
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; world organization, draws 68 
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Although Soviet Union 
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Commemorative Stamp for Amelia 
Earhart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an open 
letter written by Al Benneit, editor of the 
Atchison Globe, in regard to a commem- 
orative stamp for Amelia Earhart. 

Last year I introduced a joint resolu- 
tion, which was cosponsored by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], providing for the issuance 
of such a commemorative stamp. 

I think the editor of the Atchison 
Globe expressed it well when he stated: 

It was her courage that broke the barrier 
for women pilots everywhere. It was her 
contagious smile that won friends for avia- 
tion, and for America, on the airstrips of 
Europe and Asia. Amelia Earhart was the 
Nation’s Lady Lindy. 


Mr. President, I am again urging the 
Post Office Department to give early con- 
sideration to the issuance of this stamp. 
I know it would be gratefully received 
by millions of our people, and while it 
would be a great honor to the name of 
Amelia Earhart, it would also be appre- 
ciated by millions of women and our 
people generally. It is a stamp that 
should be issued. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

(By Al Bennett) 

Here is an open letter to Senator FrRanK 
CaRLSON, Washington: 

“DEAR SENATOR CARLSON: We saw you for 
a few moments during Kansas Day festivities 
in Topeka last weekend but didn’t have an 
opportunity to talk with you about an Amelia 
Earhart postage stamp. 

“We recognize that such a commemorative 
stamp is not of earthshattering importance. 
No serious damage will result if an Amelia 
Earhart stamp is never issued. And we know 
you are very busy with 1,001 other things that 
are important, and we ask you to forgive us 
for imposing upon your time. 

“Yet we also know you have always boosted 
your State and worked hard for its citizens. 
We know you have been interested in getting 
authorization for such a stamp, honoring 
the world’s first lady of aviation. And we 
know that the entire matter is within the 
jurisdiction of the Postmaster General. 

“But we should like to ask that you re- 
double your efforts in working toward an 
Amelia Earhart commemorative stamp at 
this time. Of course we realize that it will 
publicize Atchison, where she was born and 
reared. We realize. it will publicize the 
State—your State and ours. But more than 
all this, it will pay tribute to a wonderful 
pioneer girl who was known and _ loved 
throughout the world and to whom aviation 
Owes an eternal debt. 

“It was her courage, Senator, that broke 
the barrier for women pilots everywhere. It 
was her contagious smile that won friends 
for aviation, and for America, on the airstrips 
of Europe and Asia. 

“Amelia Earhart was the 
Lindy. 


Nation’s Lady 
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“A commemorative stamp issued in her 
honor seems a fitting and proper way to indi- 
cate her country’s appreciation and 
gratitude. 

“Thanks a lot. We know you will do all 
you can, and better than that, that you'll get 
the job done. If we can help at this end, 
feel free to call on us. 

“Yours, 
“THE GLOBE.” 


GTA Daily Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp the text of 
the GTA Daily Roundup dated January 
13, 1956. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 

Fripay, January 13, 1956 

Let’s talk about prices for a minute. 
They’re matters of vital concern to farmers 
and to industry. But, there’s a world of dif- 
ference between the way they’re made in 
agriculture and business. As everybody 
knows, General Motors is a giant among gi- 
ants in industry. Not long ago, a Senate 
subcommittee, headed by Senator O’MAHo- 
NEY of Wyoming, summoned a group of GM 
Officials before it to inquire into the huge 
corporation’s policies towards dealers. And, 
one of the matters the GM executives were 
closely questioned about was this matter of 
car prices. What were the company’s pricing 
methods How did it decide what kind of 
price tag was to be put on those automobiles 
rolling off the assembly lines? 

What the Senators heard was a nice, neat 
formula used to make the price on that new 
Chevrolet, Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, or 

adillac. The steps—and they're only four— 
go like this: 

1. Cost of making cars are recorded by GM 
factories. Average breakdown runs: Mate- 
rials, 60 percent; wages and salaries, 30 
percent; office overhead, 1 percent: then de- 
preciation, local taxes, etc., come to around 
9 percent. 

2. Profit to GM—that’s added to the costs 
and GM has a goal. It strives to get an 
average return on net capital investment 
of 15 to 20 percent over the years, or 10 per- 
cent of the value of sales. 

3. Dealer’s mark-up is figured next. It’s 
figured at 25 percent, and that gives the list 
price. Then as competition rises, dealers 
can cut this mark-up and try to make an 
over-all profit by increased sales. 

4. Other charges are added in next. They 
cover freight, Federal excise, local taxes, 
dealer's handling. 

Then the items in the four steps are added 
together, and you have the final price that a 
buyer pays for a new car. It’s all set forth 
in a recent issue of the U. S. News maga- 
zine. If demand slackens will GM slash 
prices? No. They'll hold prices and cut 
production, aiming to protect profit margins. 
That’s the way prices are made for GM. 
Quite a contrast to the making of prices for 
the farmer. He oftens hears that he’s sup- 
posed to take his chances on the free market, 
that supply and demand will determine his 
price. He’s got no chance to name a price to 
cover his costs—depreciation—a wage fcr 
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himself and his family—return on his inyest. 
ment and so on. 

So, the farmer must look to Washington 
for the helping hand of Government to in. 
tervene, to give him some protection from 
the hazards of free markets. And his costs 
set by formulas like the one at GM haye 
been rising, while his prices for what he pro- 
duces have been tumbling. He’s got to turn 
to Government for farm laws to protect him 
in this economy of legislated and adminis. 
tered prices. Congress now has the job to 
consider the agricultural troubles of the Na. 
tion and develop a program to get the farmer 
back on the road of prosperity like the rest 
of the economy. He simply can’t do it by 
himself. He’s got to have legislation, 

This is GTA, the co-op way. 


Financing the Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. President, the defi- 
cit in the Post Office Department is so 
large that it is one of the major factors 
to be considered in balancing the Fed- 
eral budget. Millions of thoughtful 
Americans are convinced that something 
ought to be done about it. Certainly 
the recommendations of the Postmaster 
General merit a hearing. The Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice cannot fulfill its duty without giving 
this matter attention. 
Mr. President, I ask to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
from the most recent issue of Time mag- 
azine and also an editorial from the 
State, published at Columbia, S. C., on 
February 9, 1956. 
There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
{From Time of February 20, 1956] 
THE Post OFFICE—THE CASE FOR A RAISE 
Despite the ire that it regularly arouses 
in its 166 million clients, the United States 
Post Office Department in recent years has 
been a surprisingly well-run organization. 

arry Truman’s last Postmaster General, 
careerman Jesse Donaldson, did his best to 
cut the Department’s traditional deficits by 
adopting the most drastic possible economy 
measure—abolition of twice-a-day mail de- 
Jivery in residential districts. Under Eisen- 
hower’s Postmaster General, Michigan Chev- 
rolet dealer Arthur Summerfield, the volume 
of mail handled by the Department has 
jumped from 52 billion to 56 billion pieces 
a year, while the annual deficit has been 
chopped from a record $727 million in fis- 
cal 1952 to an estimated $467 million for 
fiscal 1957. 

In their efforts to make the Post Office 
Department pay its own way (the books 
have balanced only 13 times in the last 100 
years), both Donaldson and Summerfield 
came up against one insurmountable ob- 
stacle. Postal rates today are substantial- 
ly the same as they were in 1932. Mean- 
time, the cost of everything else, includ- 
ing Post Office operations, has more than 
doubled. Result: a built-in Post Office De- 
partment deficit that, given present rates, 
promises to run at least #500 million 4 
year, and couid well reach a billion dollars 
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yf volume and population continue to ex- 


= rid the Post Office of this incubus, Sum- 
eld last week asked Congress for a 
postal rates calculated to add more 
than $400 million to Post Office income 
next year. He was backed four-square by 
president Eisenhower, who told his press 
conference that “self-respect demands a raise 


in postal rates.” 
OVERHAULED BOOKS 


summerfield was in a strong position to 
make the request. Soon after he was sworn 
in as Postmaster General in January 1953, 
summerfield discovered that the Post Office 
Department's 509,000 employees did not in- 
clude a single certified public accountant 
and that the most up-to-date financial re- 
port on departmental operations month by 
month was a year and a half old. To remedy 
this state of affairs, he called in topflight 
Chicago Accountant Maurice Stans, who 
overhauled post-office accounting procedures 
from top to bottom. 

Along with an improved accounting sys- 
tem, Summerfield adopted a variety of 
moneysaving devices ranging from elimina- 
tion of 3,000 small post offices to use of pro- 
duction-line delivery trucks instead of ex- 
pensive, specially built models. (Some note- 
worthy Summerfield innovations: abolition 
of the silly regulation that prohibited en- 
closures of letters in packages; installation 
of “snorkel” mailboxes that can be reached 
from automobiles; distribution of bright, 
new ballpoints to replace that traditional 
bane of United States life, the scratchy, ink- 
spitting post-office pen.) 

CLEAR CHOICE 

Most impressive of all, Summerfield man- 
aged to combine a sharp cut in Post Office 
Department costs with a long-overdue salary 
raise for postal employees and improved serv- 
ice to the public. 

Summerfield’s specific proposals for new 
rates—first-class mail to 4 cents an ounce, 
air mail to 7 cents, and a 30 percent increase 
in second- and third-class mail—were open 
to argument on detail. But there could 
be no doubt that some increase was neces- 
sary in all 3 classes of mail. Congress—which 
last year denied a similar Summerfield re- 
quest—was faced with a clear choice: higher 
postal rates or indefinite continuance of the 
built-in Post Office deficit. 


merfi 
raise in 





{From the Columbia (S. C.) State of 
February 9, 1956] 


Post OFFICE IN EXTREMIS 


The Post Office Department points out that 
it is operating on a prewar price level and a 
postwar cost level, with the result that it is 
going in the red at the rate of at least a 
million dollars every working day. That is 
to say the Department would be losing its 
shirt if the shirt didn’t have tails that 
reached into the pockets of every taxpayer. 

Although economies and efficiencies have 
reduced the postal deficit approximately 40 
percent in the past 2 years the Department 
still faces a deficit of nearly half a billion 
dollars during fiscal 1956, $200 million of 
which is the yearly cost of the new pay 
increase, 

The Department says it has gone about as 
far as possible in reducing costs without 
impairing efficiency of service, and that new 
Postal revenue is needed immediately to meet 
the increased costs of operation and to han- 
aie the mounting volume of mail. 

The Department declares that it is not 
true, as often declared, that it has never 
Operated at a profit. Originally, it was a 
moneymaker and in 1936 Postmaster General 
Kendall stated his policy as “Everything 
shall pay its own way. The yearly average 
‘08s from 1789 to 1940 was less than $10 mil- 
lion. During the war years from 1941 to 1945 
the Department operated at an accumulated 
Surplus of $163 million, largely due to stabil- 
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ized costs with greatly increased volume of 
business, plus the fact that the armed serv- 
ices took over a large part of the cost of 
Overseas mail transportation. 

Bui during the period of unprecedented 
national prosperity the last 10 years the 
postal deficit has zoomed to $4.6 billion. 
While per capita disposable income has gone 
up 314 percent, the wholesale price index 
162 percent, and the postal cost (to the De- 
partment) 107 percent, and 6 wage increases 
to employees have been given, third-class 
rates, since 1932 have been raised only 38 
percent and second-class 3 percent. 

Third-class mail is largely advertising. 
Second-class customers are largely news- 
papers and magazines. With individual large 
daily customers a small percentage of in- 
crease could and does make a tremendous 
annual increase in company costs. So, per- 
centagewise increases are sometimes far from 
indicative of the added load to the user. And 
increases should consider the situation. 

However, the fact remains that Americans 
believe in self-support and pay as you go, 
and passing the buck to the taxpayer is not 
according to the great American custom, and 
steps should be taken to relieve the situa- 
tion. 





Russia and the Soviet Threat to the United 
States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from an 81-year-old con- 
stituent of mine, a very fine gentleman, 
who has written a very interesting letter 
concerning some of the events of today, 
particularly respecting Russia and the 
Soviet threat to our country. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

: NORWALK, CONN., February 6, 1956. 
Senator Prescorr BusH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEAR SENATOR BUSH: We all live from day 
to day. The good Lord has blessed me for 
81 years thus far and before it is too late, 
may I please contribute my viewpoint in the 
interest of world peace so vital to all of us 
everywhere. 

Prime Minister Bulganin’s letter and his 
draft, a treaty of friendship and cooperation 
between the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the United States of America, 
addressed to our President Eisenhower, and 
the text of Eisenhower’s reply, all of which 
appears on page 26 in the New York Herald 
Tribune, Sunday, January 29, 1956 paper, 
which I have read very thoughtfully, prompts 
me to remark upon it for your attention. 

The Russian treaty of friendship offer to 
the United States rejected by President 
Eisenhower, is a pretty clear propaganda try 
at turning the tables, especially so, after 
refusing to go along with some of President 
Eisenhower’s proposals at the Big Four Sum- 
mit Conference in July 1955, in Geneva. 

The entire Russian regime no doubt ts 
based on concealment, while we always are 
willing and want an honorable pact, the 
Russians surely have proven to be men with- 
out any honor. 

We read that the late President Roosevelt 
renewed diplomatic relations with Russia 
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back in 1933. We all know the sad state of 
world conditions today because of the Rus- 
sian communistic infiltration everywhere in- 
cluding the several discovered in our own 
State Department. 


“According to 2 articles which I have read, 
they inform me that since 1933 the Russians 
and the United States of America have held 
3,400 meetings to discuss better relations, 
resulting in 52 major written agreements of 
which the Russians have honored and lived 
up to only 2, to enter the war against Japan 
and to permit air corridors into Berlin. The 
other 50 they have broken. 

The Communists are raising a great cry 
for peaceful coexistence. What they are 
after is simply the opportunity to continue 
without interference their ideological war- 
fare and conquests from within. What they 
want is for the United States to relax its 
opposition. 

They have no compassion which helps us 
share the pain of others. Abraham Lincoln 
had a compassion for everything alive. A 
compassionate man whatever his race or 
creed is a man after Christ’s own heart. 

I thank God daily for our President Eisen- 
hower, a real man of God of the highest in- 
tegrity, considerate of all humans every- 
where, asking, I believe, God’s guidance in 
every decision he has to make. 

In his reply to Bulganin’s letter he said 
in part, “This Nation holds out the hand of 
friendship to all who would grasp it in sin- 
cerity, I have often said, and I now repeat 
that there is nothing I would not do to pro- 
mote peace with justice for the world, But 
we know that it is deeds and not words 
alone which count.” He stated also, “If the 
Russians really want peace, they can prove 
it by deeds, such as the unification of Ger- 
many and freeing of the satellites. 

Charles Sumner said, “Give me the money 
that has been spent in the war and I will 
clothe every man, woman, and child in an 
attire of which kings and queens would be 
proud, I will build a schoolhouse in every 
valley over the whole earth, I will crown 
every hillside with a place of worship con- 
secrated to the gospel of peace.” 

Thomas Jefferson said, “The whole of gov- 
ernment consists in the art of being honest.” 

World peace begins in the hearts of indi- 
viduals. Pain makes man think, thinking 
makes man wise, wisdom makes life endur- 
able. 

Now, then, to come to the real issue, I 
think, and I hope, you can agree that in view 
of our actual experience with the Russian 
Officials as stated above, since 1933, when the 
late President Roosevelt renewed diplomatic 
relations with Russia until Prime Minister 
Bulganin’s recent letter to President Eisen- 
hower, together with another false treaty to 
sign, since it already is included and signed 
for in the United Nations organization, that 
the time has arrived to call a halt to the 
Russians’ continuous false propaganda and 
dishonorable dealings and make them face 
the real issue. 

I leave it to your good Judgment as to the 
best and proper procedure. I personally feel 
that the best results would be obtained at a 
United Nations meeting by our representa- 
tive being empowered to at the first oppor- 
tune time to present all the facts as above 
stated and finally asking the Russian repre- 
sentative why they agreed to and signed 52 
major agreements and then broke them all 
but 2, that will make them realize their dis- 
honesty and put them on the spot, in the 
presence of the other nations’ representa- 
tives. “By their fruit ye shall know them.” 

Russia is the real cause of the cold war, 
our heavy budget and our high taxes for 
many years now. It is high time they be so 
informed and corrective measures applied. 

Here is hoping that somehow all Members 
of Congress and the Senate, yes, and also the 
President can see and read my letter. 

With every good wish to you all, 

Respectfully yours, 
FREDERICK BRACK, 
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Address of Hon. Percy Priest, Member of 
Congress From the Fifth Congressional 
District of Tennessee, at the Launching 
of the U. S. S. “John Willis,” at Cam- 
den, N. J., February 4, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 4, 1956, our colleague, the Hon- 
orable Percy Priest, made an outstand- 
ing and memorable address at the 
launching of the U. S. S. John Willis, 
at the yard of the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., located at Camden, N. J. 

There have been many naval vessels 
constructed at the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. that carry the names of 
distinguished naval heroes. There has 
been no one with a more commendable 
record of heroism than Pharmacist 
Mate (1c.) John Harlan Willis, who was 
a platoon corpsman serving with the 
Third Battalion, 27th Marines, Fifth Ma- 
rine Division. The State of Tennessee 
is proud of the illustrious service of John 
Harlan Willis that was so vividly and 
forcibly set forth in an address by 
our distinguished colleague, Hon. PERcy 
PRIEST, a Representative from the Fifth 
Congressional District of Tennessee. 

Under a unanimous consent request 
that was granted, I herewith submit a 
copy of the address of Congressman 
PrIEsT as part of these remarks. It reads 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Wolverton, 
Rear Admiral Von Heinberg, General Hansen, 
Mr. Teale, and distinguished guests, I am 
deeply grateful for the honor you have done 
by inviting me to say a few words on this 
very significant occasion. 

I am happy that it was possible for my 
friend and colleague, the Honorable CHARLES 
WOLVERTON to be here today. He has repre- 
sented this district with ability and dis- 
tinction for many years during which time 
he has demonstrated a devotion to the pub- 
lic good. 

I am aware, as you are, that words are 
weak and only deeds and acts are great. 

As we assemble here today to launch this 
new destroyer escort we are aware that above 
the sound of the surf and the whine of the 
winds we can hear some overtones of his- 
tory; the thrilling undertones of gallantry 
and heroism; some muted notes of sorrow 
and sadness; and the challenging call to 
duty in the service of our country. 

On the tough, steel-ribbed sides of this 
new unit of the greatest Navy in the world 
is the name U.S. S. John Willis. He was a 
sturdy and stalwart son of the Volunteer 
State. And in giving his name to this new 
destroyer escort, the Navy and the Nation 
do fitting honor to a young man who, in 
going far beyond the call of duty, exem- 
plified and reemphasized the treasured tra- 
ditions of the United States Navy and of the 
inland State of Tennessee where his gallantry 
and sacrifice shall, through the years, be 
cherished by the people of that State as hal- 
lowed memories. 

John Willis was born in the same county 
in which I was born and attended the same 
high school, although several years later. 
Maury County, his birthpiace, was named 
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for Matthew Fontaine Maury, known to every 
seaman, to every navigator of the oceans, 
as the pathfinder of the seas. And from his 
native Tennessee came David Farragut the 
first person ever to be commissioned as an 
admiral of the United States Navy. These 
are some of the historical overtones we hear 
today. 

John Willis grew to manhood near the 
banks of Duck River, a small, nonnavigable 
stream. I was informed by Congressman 
Ross Bass, who represents that district, that 
a new bridge over Duck River, near Colum- 
bia, has been named the “John Harlan Willis 
Bridge.” But when time came for him to 
answer his country’s call, he came to my 
hometown of Nashville and volunteered for 
service in the Navy. ‘You of the seaboard 
and others will find all the proud annals of 
the United States Navy crowded with records 
of valor made by men from all our States 
who never saw the ocean until they enlisted 
in the Navy. 

That is as it should be. The Navy is not 
limited to seaboard States alone. It is the 
Navy of all the States and has carried the 
flag of our country to honor and glory 
around the world. 

I have had an opportunity to read within 
recent days the citation which conferred 
upon John Willis the greatest military honor 
the Nation can bestow, the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 

And on this occasion I deem it to be only 
fitting and proper that we look back to 
February just 11 years ago when a raging 
battle took place on the Island of Iwo Jima. 

Pharmacist’s Mate First Class John Harlan 
Willis was a platoon corpsman serving with 
the 3d Battalion, 27th Marines, 5th Marine 
Division. Pillboxes and caves covered hill 
362 in the cross-island defense of the Jap- 
anese forces. Marines were falling, wounded 
and dying on all sides, in fierce close-in 
fighting. 

Willis administered first aid to the many 
wounded until he was hit by shrapnel and 
was ordered back to battle aid station. 
There, where he might have received treat- 
ment for his own wounds, he refused to tarry 
and hurried back to his company. 

During savage hand-to-hand enemy coun- 
terattacks, he advanced to the extreme front 
lines under mortar and sniper fire to aid a 
badly wounded marine lying in a shellhole. 

The fury and frenzy of the enemy attack 
was intensified until it became a dread bar- 
rage of unleashed lightning. Under that 
withering fire Willis calmly continued to ad- 
minister blood plasma to his patient. Then 
an enemy grenade landed in the shellhole. 
Willis threw it back. They continued to land 
in the hole and he continued, even while 
attending the wounded marine, to throw 
them back. Finally after tossing eight of 
them back into the teeth of the enemy who 
threw them, the ninth one exploded in his 
hand, killing him instantly. 

He had made the greatest sacrifice a man 
can make, and by his personal valor in sac- 
rificing himself to save others, and by his 
example of fortitude and courage, he inspired 
his companions to launch a determined coun- 
terattack and repulse the enemy force. 

Even with this brief recital of those events, 
I am sure you will agree with me when I 
said in the beginning that words are weak 
and only deeds and acts are great. 

This occasion today is significant also be- 
cause it underscores the continuing progress 
that is making the United States Navy 
stronger and better able anywhere in the 
world and under any circumstances to defend 
this country. 

The U.S.S. John Willis is the first of four 
destroyer escorts to be launched here. Others 
will follow at intervals. And in other ship- 
yards around our coastline naval craft of 
other classifications are being constructed, 
launched, given shakedown cruises, and tak- 
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ing their places in a magnificent fleet in neay 
and remote areas of the world. 

It is essential that we continue to puig 
because the great battle in which John Wil. 
lis and thousands of others have died has not 
been won. Fervently we hope and pray that 
the free world can win that battle without 
another shot being fired. Ardently we plan 
confer, and study in a zealous quest for a 
stabilized peace built on law and order and 
decency and justice. 

We must continue that search for a peace. 
ful solution of the problems that are rooteg 
so deeply in the blood-soaked sOil of a fearful 
and frustrated world. We must press with 
unabated ardor toward the goal of a worly 
in which the dignity of man once more is a 
sacred thing, and in which all men may look 
up to God rather than bow down to the 
dictators of a totalitarian state. 

But until such time as the light of req 
brotherhood and mutual respect breaks 
through the overcast of suspicion, hatreq 
and deceit, we must see to it that our aims 
ideals, and aspirations for peace are backed 
by strength on the sea; the land, and in the 
air. 

So let us launch this fleet and sturdy ves. 
sel. As she slides into the sea let us cherish 
the hope that always her officers and crew 
shall be inspired and upheld by the challenge 
that comes like a clarion call from a shell. 
hole on Iwo Jima. 

To you, Mr. and Mrs. Duke, as you share 
in the future the privilege and responsibility 
and training and educating John Willis 
Duke, may I remind you that his is a great 
heritage and may God richly bless you. 


Thirty-fifth Anniversary of Armenian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, | 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a state- 
ment I have prepared on the anniversary 
of Armenian independence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR MCCARTHY 


On February 18, 1921, 835 years ago, the 
people of Armenia waged the only success- 
ful revolution in history against an estab- 
lished Soviet Government. 

In the years just prior to this revolt, and 
following the Second World War, the Com- 
munists took over Armenia and subjected 
that country to a vicious reign of terror, 
killing, jailing, and exiling thousands of peo- 
ple. Finally, on February 18, 1921 the people 
of Armenia rose, as @ man, and drove out 
the Communist tyrants. To be sure, Ar 
menian independence was short-lived. Be 
fore long, Red Army hordes once again in- 
vaded this little country, and put the Ar 
menian people back in chains. But Feb- 
ruary 18, 1921, will live in history as & 
stirring example of man’s devotion to fret 
dom, and of his willingness to fight for that 
freedom against insuperable odds. The 
Armenian people still, to this day, live ul- 
der the heel of the most brutal tyranby 
ever known; but they live and hope and pray 
for the day when they will regain their free 
dom. 

I think it is fitting that we in the United 
States today, on the anniversary of we 
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heroic Armenian uprising, pay tribute to 
the Armenian people. It is fitting that we 
once again dedicate ourselves to the reestab- 
lishment of freedom in this oppressed land. 

On August 12, 1941, the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain met together aboard an 
American warship in the Middle Atlantic, 
and signed & document that was later to be 
known as the Atlantic Charter. In the At- 
lantic Charter, the United States proclaimed 
to the world that: “|We] respect the right 
of all peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live; and... 
[We] wish to see sOverign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them.” 

After the war, at Yalta and Teheran, the 
Roosevelt administration callously forsook 
the high principles on behalf of which mil- 
lions of young men died. It is a matter of 
national honor that we reestablish these 
principles today as the objectives of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. We dare not rest until 
the blight of communism has been erased 
from the face of the earth; until freedom 
and independence is restored to all of those 
people who are now in slavery. 





Slogans by Great Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp two articles by Bruce Catton, 
one entitled “Give Me Liberty or Give 
Me Death” and the other “Our Country, 
Right or Wrong.” 

Mr. Catton is editor of American 
Heritage, a magazine which should be 
read by every American. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to ke printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

“GIVE ME LIBERTY OR GIVE ME DEATH” 

(By Bruce Catton) 

Patrick Henry was one of the happy men 
who lived by an ideal and had the courage 
to speak out for it. He said what it was in 
him to say, and his words have had a bell- 
like ring in American history ever since. 

It happened in the memorable spring of 
1775, when the second Revolutionary Con- 
vention of Virginia was meeting to determine 
whether to make armed resistance to the 
British crown. 

Henry had spent years arguing for a wider 
charter of freedom for Americans. Now he 
Supported with hot passion the bill to arm 
the Virginia militia. After summing up the 
arguments, and predicting—accurately—that 
the next news from the North would be tid- 
Ings of open conflict, he demanded: “Is life 
so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery?” And 
he gave his own answer: 

_ ‘I Know not what course others may take, 
Out as for me—give me liberty or give me 
death.” 

It became a battlecry—words to die for. 
Men did die for them on many battlefields; 
and liberty was won. 

In some ways Henry himself was an ordi- 
nary sort of man. Born in Hanover County, 
Va., in 1736, he had a hard time finding him- 
self. He had been an indifferent student; 
when he set out to make a living he failed 
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twice as a storekeeper and once as a farmer. 
Then he became a lawyer, got into politics, 
served in the Virginia legislature—and was a 
brilliant spokesman for freedom. He is re- 
meinbered today chiefly because he uttered 
that one sentence. 

But that alone is very much. This is a 
sentence that deserves to live. It is a time- 
less challenge to all Americans. In every 
generation, each American sooner or later has 
to search his heart to see whether the free- 
dom he enjoys here is worth more than life— 
for liberty must always be bought anew. 
When that time of searching comes, what 
better guide is there than Patrick Henry's 
defiant outcry? 

“I know not what course others may take” 
(that is, I am not going to play it safe and 
see what the crowd does) “but as for me” 
(seeing that everything I have is based on 
my freedom as an American, which is worth 
all else combined) “give me liberty or give 
me death.” 

We will be in a bad way if we ever stop 
cherishing these words. 





“Our CouNTRY, RIGHT OR WRONG” 
(By Bruce Catton) 


Stephen Decatur lived in the days of the 
tough sea dog, when the naval officer was 
expected to be a good seaman and a stout- 
hearted fighter. 

He was born in Sinnepuxent, Md., on Janu- 
ary 5, 1779, entered the Navy as a midship- 
man in 1798—and made a lot of naval -his- 
tory. He commanded the Enterprise against 
the Tripoli corsairs in 1803, captured the 
British frigate Macedonian in 1812, had to 
surrender the President to a British squad- 
ron in 1815, and altogether was as courageous 
a fighter as the Navy ever had. 

In those pre-radio days a naval officer was 
pretty much on his own, operating a long 
way from home without detailed instruc- 
tions and with no time to ask for advice in 
a crisis. Like other officers, Decatur had 
nothing to go on except the Knowledge that 
he must defend his country’s interest at all 
costs and at all times and places. Near the 
end of his life (he died in 1820), at a state 
banquet, Decatur summed up his simple 
creed. Offering a toast, he raised his glass 
and said: 

“Our country. In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be in the 
right; but our country, right or wrong.” 

For generations this was one of the most 
popular of all American slogans. School- 
children memorized it; adult Americans kept 
it handy as a good rule of thumb for a na- 
tional crisis. Then, sometime after the First 
World War, the famous remark began to be 
criticized. 

Patriotism, it was urged, ought not to be 
unthinking. Suppose, just once, our coun- 
try, happened to be wrong? Shouldn't the 
citizen form his own judgments? Wasn't 
Decatur being narrow, old-fashioned, unin- 
tellectual? 

The answers to such questions seemed 
obvious back in the carefee twenties when it 
looked as if the good times would go on 
forever, with no effort or sacrifice needed 
from any of us. Since then we have learned 
a lot, and the hard way. Among other 
things, we know that America, which gives 
so much, may on occasion ask the ultimate 
of us. When it does, everything depends on 
our unhesitating response. The Nation has 
been built on an infinite number of sacri- 
fices, and those sacrifices were not made by 
folk who stopped to quibble and ask, “Is this 
really worth it?” They were just made. 
Period. 

We have learned, in other words, that 
patriotism is not out of date. Like any 
other kind of love, it must at times act on a 
no-questions-asked basis. Decatur may 
have been a simple sailorman, but he ex- 
pressed in his creed a siurdy quality that 
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we lose only at our dire peril. We could do 
worse than think about it now and then— 
“Our country. In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be in the 
right; but our country, right or wrong.” 





Winter Olympics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an article on the winter Olympics writ- 
ten for the Canton (Ohio) Economist 
by my good friends, Mrs. Agnes Frank. 
I think that Mrs. Frank has presented 
an idea that many Americans will in- 
dorse. 

The article follows: 

EVERYDAY LIVING—YANKEES NEED ATHLETIC 
STARS AS DIPLOMATS FOR OLYMPICS AND SYM- 
BOLS OF UNITED STATES VALOR 

(By Ada) 

Being about as sporty a character as, say 
Little Orphan Annie or Old Mother Hub- 
bard, I rarely venture into the sports pages 
of the news 

In the first place, if you haven't kept up, 
locally and nationally, with who is doing 
what to whom in the latest sports classics, it 
is a bit like trying to read in a foreign lan- 
guage about personalities from Mars. 

Maybe, in reverse, it is the very distance 
and foreignness of the winter Olympic games, 
which puts news coverage of them into nor- 
mally intelligible tongue. 

Anyway, it has gotten through to this ath- 
letically uninitiated character that we Amer- 
icanos are taking a shellacking at every- 
thing from the giant slalom to the bobsled- 
ding, on the snow-covered slopes of the 
Italian Alps. 

Straight sad headlines such as “United 
States Has Darkest Olympic Hour” and 
“Americans Fail To Win One Event” need no 
translation even for me. 

What hurts especially is that not only are 
we not winning, but our No. 1 rival for the 
world’s attention, Russia, is making us look 
like a bunch of sissy softies. The rugged 
Soviets, in this their first appearance at the 
winter Olympics, have racked up a stunning 
60 points to our puny 6!4 points. They are 
first, way out in front, and we are tied with 
little Switzerland for seventh place. 

Apparently our last hope for averting an 
avalanche of ignominy rests upon the pretty 
shoulders of a couple of girl figure skaters, 
and a few fellows, due to perform next Sun- 
day. This, I submit, is a far from pretty pass, 

Why, in all our beautiful, vast, fat, rich, 
privileged, and protected Nation haven't we 
produced some champion athletes to carry 
the Stars and Stripes to the peak of the 1956 
Olympic winter games? 

Actually, there may well be dozens of star 
sled and slalom performers lurking like the 
groundhog, in our native mountain passes. 
But so far, we have not had sufficient yen, 
either variety, to lure them out of their lairs. 

This, in my opinion, seriously, is a national 
disgrace * * * and a tragic error in top dip- 
lomatic policy. 

Winning friends and influencing people is 
an accepted legitimate aim of all parties and 
most persons in this postwar, peaceless world. 

So far, old Uncle Sam has been a winner 
of wars and a dispenser of aid, alms, and 
ammunition, without ever having won the 
“best-loved” title in his life. Even our allies 
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sometimes wonder if we, from our more geo- 
graphically isolated vantage point of enor- 
mous military might and industrial strength, 
don’t go in too much for the saber-rattling 
bit. 

It seems to me that by failing to find and 
finance the exportation of our top winter 
sports competitors to the Olympics, we have 
missed a big bet. If our foreign friends view 
us as military-minded, our flop on the frozen 
fields of sport marks us as a nation of cen- 
trally heated, pampered weaklings, without 
natural spine or muscle to compete success- 
fully with athletes from far smaller coun- 
tries. Their respect for our physical prowess 
dwindles to nil, and they are thereby tempted 
to underestimate us on other fields and try 
to start trouble for us elsewhere. 

By putting into the Olympic lists a bang- 
up batch of contenders we would illustrate 
our natural strength as well as our concern 
with unmechanized peaceful pursuits. And 
in the wholesome man to man, or individual 
to individual, sports contests of the Olympic 
events we would show the world that we 
Americans can export more than one brand 
of tough guy * * * and that even when 
automobiles, guns, and gelt are not part of 
our equipment, we can be gocd. 

Granted that always winning gains us no 
more friends than does our perpetually pick- 
ing up the tab, still the richest boy in the 
crowd has to learn to compete successfully 
on the playing field before he is accepted 
as really one of the boys and respected as 
back. * * * 

There is more to being a good sport than 
being just a good loser. 


A Bill To Make Labor Organizations Sub- 
ject to the Antimonopoly Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, fer 
some years the Federal Government has 
been unable to prosecute labor organiza- 
tions for violations of the antimonopoly 
laws. Labor organizations can merge or 
combine, or their leaders can conspire 
without restrictions, whether or not they 
conspire in restraint of trade or against 
the freedom of the worker. 

The document most important to the 
worker and the individual citizen is the 
Constitution of the United States—and 
the Bill of Rights. That is the last pro- 
tection of his freedom. If our Federal 
laws specifically exempt the worker from 
that protection, they deny it to him. He 
is being discriminated against, and I 
don’t think it is fair to him—or right. 

Why should the labor racketeers, with- 
out the support of the workers, be above 
the law? Why should they make rules 
and regulations and issue mandates to 
the workers without the workers’ knowl- 
edge and consent? 

That is not our free America as our 
forefathers founded it. It is not the 
much praised freedom of the individual 
which made our country great. It is 
a tyranny over the individual and that 
tyranny is now condoned by law. 

I am now introducing a bill to free 
millions of workers of the United States 
from that tyranny. I propose to make 
labor organizations subject to the anti- 
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monopoly laws protecting the individual 
citizen against any other form of mo- 
nopoly. 

The great prosperity we have built has 
provided 3 million more jobs and the 
highest wages in history. We have 
checked the inflation and held the cost 
of living level for these 3 years. The 
American workingman and his family 
are now better off then ever, financially. 
We must protect this standard by all 
means. 

My bill would restore to the individual 
worker the protection of the Federal 
courts. 7 

I am for the American workingman. 
But he has been tricked, swindled and 
coerced into doing things in which he 
does not believe, simply to get or hold 
his job and provice for his family. 

Specifically, my bill repeals two sec- 
tions of the Clayton Anti-Monopoly Act, 
section 17, which at present exempts 
labor organizations from compliance 
with the act by stating that nothing in 
the act shall be construed as making 
labor organizations illegal combinations 
or conspiracies in restraint of trade. 

The other one is section 52 which pro- 
vides that Federal courts at present can- 
not restrain either side in a labor dispute 
unless. there is imminent danger or ir- 
reparable injury for which there is no 
adequate remedy at law and which lists 
a number of activities which may not be 
considered in violation of any Federal 
law. In effect, it restores the protection 
of the courts in such cases. 

Repealing the exemption of labor or- 
ganizations from Federal antimonopoly 
laws would make them obey the laws that 
other organizations have to obey. Any 
labor organization which is sincerely op- 
posed to monopolies, and which is truly 
representing the best interests of the 
American workers, I believe surely should 
welcome this legislation. 

I am sure the adoption of this 
monopoly measure will be for the best 
interests of America and its vast groups 
of workers and citizens. 


Armenia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, on February 
18 each year nationality groups over 
large portions of the globe should pause 
to thank the Almighty that their lands 
offer a present and ever available oppor- 
tunity for free individual expression. 
The inhabitants of many nations do not 
share these same opportunities as we in 
America and other members of the free 
world. The brave Armenian people 
represent one such group whose geo- 
graphical boundaries have been swal- 
lowed into the Soviet orbit of domination. 

February 18 is a day to remind us of 
Armenia. For it was just 31 years ago 
that the Armenian people staged the only 
successful full-scale uprising against es- 
tablished Soviet Government. This 
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hard-won freedom was soon blotted oyt 
for it did not take Red terrorists long 
to again flow into this small country 
absorbing it into an unnatural state of 
totalitarian domination where it has re. 
mained. 

Although the small Armenian country 
later lost her independence as a self. 
governing political state, she represents 
more than a match against the godless 
materially minded rulers in the Krem. 
lin. Animal and selfish ambitions cop. 
tinue to guide the Soviet rulers in their 
domination of Armenia. 

But Armenia offers more than an equa] 
match against the Soviet imperialists jf 
other qualities are taken into account, 
For within the hearts of these brave peo. 
ple rest qualities which the Soviets un- 
wisely disclaim, but qualities freedom- 
loving nations know to be indispensable 
to their lasting and ultimate peace, prog. 
gress, and freedom. These are the 
mighty spiritual and moral forces pro- 
vided by faith in God and proved by a 
look into history. The lesson of history 
shows quite vividly that whenever a na- 
tion uses sheer material force as a weap- 
on of conquest, that nation does not 
long endure. 

And history illustrates, as it will again, 
that the power of right and spiritual 
wisdom turns the tide against an al- 
leged sense of godless materiality. The 
tide will turn again in favor of the Ar- 
menians and other Soviet-dominated 
countries when vigilant hopes and 
dreams of the vanquished take actual 
form in a return to their rightful na- 
tional identity of freedom and inde- 
pendence. 


In Salute to the Future Farmers of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this means of salut- 
ing the Future Farmers of America. 

I am in accord with the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the creed of the FFA, “I be- 
lieve in the future of farming,” and 
since being elected a Representative in 
Congress, have exerted every effort to 
see that those in our district and Stale 
who are engaged in agricultural pul- 
suits are afforded a standard of living 
commensurate with the contributions 
they make to the national economy. It 
is an undeniable fact that this great 
country of ours cannot be sound eco- 
nomically unless we have prosperous 
and expanding agriculture. Therefore, 
it is to the Future Farmers of America 
that we look for our successful farmers 
of tomorrow. By virtue of their study 
of vocational agriculture, their practice 
of farming programs, their various a¢- 
tivities and their good citizenship, I am 
certain they can meet this challenge. 

Since the number of people working 
on farms has declined almost steadily 
since 1910, I was perticularly pleased W 
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note that the membership of the Future 
Farmers of America is 380,000. Through 
their training and practice, it will be up 
to them to adjust themselves to marked 
changes in the demand for specific com- 
modities, and thereby be able to develop 
more outlets at home andé abroad. 
sound foreign commerce is essential to 
the well-being of this country, and 
especially so in agriculture. 

It seems to me most appropriate that 
National Future Farmers of America 
Week should be observed during the week 
of the anniversary of George Washing- 
ton’s birth. Our first President was not 
only a great general, an outstanding en- 
gineer, but a farmer as well. On the farm 
he called Mount Vernon, he practiced 
crop rotation and soil conservation 
methods. Some of the methods he advo- 
cated found practice many years after 
hisdeath. Had George Washington been 
a youth of today I have no doubt that the 
FFA could number him among its mem- 
bership. Like the Father of our Coun- 
try, many of our great leaders have been 
farmers, or have been interested in some 
form of agriculture. Thomas Jefferson 
retired to his beautiful Monticello, and, 
to come down. to more modern times, 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in 
some degree, used his estate at Hyde Park 
to experiment in agricultural projects. 

Even if none of the members of the 
FFA should become President of the 
United States—though there is a chance 
that one of their number might be so 
chosen—still each individual in that or- 
ganization who conscientiously carries 
out the aims and purposes of the Future 
Farmers of America, as set forth in their 
creed, will indeed have done his full share 
toward making this country a better 
place in which to live, as well as to insure 
future happiness and prosperity for gen- 
erations to come. 

Had I been a Member of Congress on 
August 30, 1950, the vote of my congres- 
sional district would have been cast for 
the passage of Public Law 740, which 
granted a Federal Charter to the Future 
Farmers of America organization. The 
rapid, but healthy, expansion of this or- 
ganization has been a source of grati- 
fication to many people, and to me per- 
sonally. I cannot say too much in praise 
of the young people of which the FFA is 
comprised. Their achievements have 
been outstanding. They are developing a 
trained leadership and a farm citizenry 
Which exerts an influence for good in our 
communities. Iam proud of them indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

Again I salute the Future Farmers of 
America. May they always enjoy good 
fellowship of one another. 





J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
W extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following well-deserved editorial 
from the Boston Post, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 18, 1956: 

A REALIST WITH COURAGE 


J. Edgar Hoover is a realist with courage. 
He knows more of the truth about com- 
munism than any other American, and he 
has never ceased to speak out bluntly, even 
in those periods when it was impolitic to do 
so. 

No other official voice has been raised so 
often and so honestly as his. He has em- 
barrassed politicians and others by refusing 
to walk softly and to talk the same way. 

As head of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation he has done an extraordinary job of 
keeping in touch with the Communist con- 
spiracy in this country. 

Time and again his information, produced 
in court, has set the commies scurrying to 
cover. The revelations of Bostonian Her- 
bert L. Philbrick alone caused a frantic 
burrowing below the surface by the whole 
‘Red party. Mr. Philbrick was reporting 
from the heart of the Red movement in 
Boston to the agents of Mr. Hoover here. 

Each time an agent had been “surfaced” 
because this was necessary for legal reasons, 
the FBI has been deprived of his services. 
At the same time, the Reds have conducted 
another drastic survey of their membership 
in order to prevent further infiltration. 

Despite all the handicaps, Mr. Hoover's 
agents have continued to penetrate into the 
central secrets of the conspiracy. In so do- 
ing they have become our first and most 
vital line of defense against the greatest 
menace in American history. 

J. Edgar Hoover is a modest man. He is 
no petty dictator, but a great public servant. 
His pronouncements prove this. When he 
speaks, it is necessary, and he should be 
heard. 

His latest statement, made to an inter- 
viewer of the Pilot, is worth heeding. 

The Communist Party in this country has 
dwindled noticeably in size during the past 
few years, he says. The total number of 
card-carrying members is down now to 
20,000. But this shrinkage, and this com- 
paratively small number, cannot be taken 
as indication that the party is finished. 

On the contrary, says J. Edgar Hoover, the 
party is even more dangerous now than it 
was with greater numbers. For the 20,000 
now at work have been screened and re- 
screened. They are the real fanatics, the 
hard core of the underground, dedicated in 
conviction to carry out the dictates or the 
Kremlin with blind subservience. 

They are “more subtle in their propa- 
ganda” than ever before, more given to 
smiles, less addicted to tough talk. 

But if we let them fool us into thinking 
they are any less dangerous, says Mr. Hoover, 
we will be dangerously unwise. 

Mr. Hoover is a man to heed. 





No Cause for Pride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, Gen. Thomas 
D. White, Vice Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Force, spoke at the 
General Electric dinner in my home city 
of Cincinnati on Thursday, February 9. 
General White was a logical choice of 
speaker for this dinner and the dinner 
was a proper piace for General White to 
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warn that Russia has almost closed the 
airpower gap by beating the United 
States at the game in which we think we 
excel—production. The total research 
and development effort of the United 
States Armed Forces is not sufficient to 
insure our survival. We need the help of 
private industry added to Government 
sponsored efforts to keep us ahead tech- 
nologically. General Electric is one 
American industry using private funds 
for research designed to keep the United 
States ahead. If we are to survive, more 
industries must follow the lead of Gen- 
eral Electric. 

I have observed that General White 
has for some time been alarmed by the 
fact that in Russia the technical train- 
ing for young men and women long ago 
outdistanced our own efforts, numerically 
speaking. In his speech at Cincinnati, 
General White warned that this inten- 
Sive training effort is bringing results. 
As General White said, the Communist 
leaders resent the limitation that Ameri- 
can airpower imposes upon their freedom 
of action. They have set about to neu- 
tralize our superiority. “They have not 
attained this goal, yet, but I say that 
with little pride and less comfort.” 

We believe that we have a better Air 
Force, but our superiority no longer rests 
on the superiority of American produc- 
tion. Itrests today almost entirely upon 
our better system of world-wide bases 
and upon our better, more experienced 
crews. The Soviets are presently beat- 
ing us at production. They have halved 
our lead-time on the heavy jet bomber 
and in developing and producing all 
other aircraft, their lead-time is con- 
siderably less than ours. Soviet achieve- 
ments derive in large part from the fact 
that they can put not one but several 
projects on a crash basis. They can 
exert the iron rule of dictatorship. They 
can direct bright young Communists into 
scientific and technical careers by no 
choice of their own. They can deter- 
mine to build the weapons:of war rather 
than the luxuries of peace. They can 
keep the standard of living down and the 
standard of mililtary power high. 

Since ours is not a totalitarian form 
of government, we must face the fact 
that the defense of this Nation is not 
just the concern of our own Government. 
Defense is everybody’s business. That 
is both the price and privilege of de- 
mocracy. 

Private industries must devote ever 
increasing attention to research. The 
taxpayer and the legislator quite under- 
standably prefer to see our national in- 
come spent on success, not failure. In 
sur democracy, it is all hut impossible to 
devote enough of the budget to research 
and development to insure our survival. 
Furthermore, if our Government paid 
for and therefore controlled all the re- 
search necessary to keep us ahead, there 
would be little difference between our 
Government: and that of the Soviet 
Union. As General White said, “Private 
initiative would become stifled as it is in 
Russia.” Mr. Speaker, if we are to keep 
the United States ahead in the air and 
be able to prevent war by being able to 
win one, our industries must roll up their 
sleeves and pitch in even harder to add 
to the effort of the Armed Forces to 
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assure the technological superiority of 

our weapons of combat. 

General Electric has a moto quoted by 
General White which might well become 
the motto for the Nation in this arms 
race which has been forced upon us. 
That motto is, “Progress is our most im- 
portant product.” ‘The private citizen, 
private industry, and the Armed Forces 
must work together to insure this prog- 
ress. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud that General 
White recognized the contribution of 
General Electric and of the citizens of 
Cincinnati to the defense effort. I am 
proud to ask the consent of my colleagues 
to extend my remarks and insert in the 
Recorp his important speech, which fol- 
lows: 

AppREss BY GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE, VICE 
CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
AT THE GENERAL ELECTRIC DINNER, CINCIN- 
NATI, OHIO, FEBRUARY 9, 1956 


A little over a month ago, General Hansell 
dropped in on General Twining in Washing- 
ton. He told him of this affair and asked if 
he could come out to see it. General Twin- 
ing said yes. 

Then General Hansell very casually asked 
if General Twining would mind saying a few 
words to a small group at an informal gath- 
ering. Without thinking, General Twining 
said yes again. 

A few days later came the joker. Jack 
Parker wrote enclosing a schedule of events. 
On that schedule General Twining found 
himself listed as guest speaker at the dinner. 
I do not know whether that scared him, or 
whether it was the fact that he had unex- 
pected demands for his presence in Wash- 
ington. 

All I can say is, here I am. 

Actually, General Twining was extremely 
disappointed when he found he could not be 
here. He was really looking forward to this 
event. 

In this case his misfortune is my gain. 
I am extremely pleased to be here and to be 
able to talk with you. 

This has been a very interesting day. Iam 
sure that those who saw today’s displays and 
demonstrations are much heartened by this 
evidence of scientific ingenuity and progress. 
We are going to need a lot more of this same 
kind of effort to maintain for the United 
States its present position in the world. The 
position I speak of is not only one of world 
leadership, with the great partnership of 
free nations, but also one of relative safety 
and security. 

From this position we have been able to 
play a paramount role in opposing the spread 
of militant communism. 

To insure our safety and security, and to 
discourage Communist aggression, the United 
States has used its outstanding strength— 
our technological leadership. 

We are dealing with potential aggressors 
who care little for public opinion, neither 
are they bound by any moral or ethical codes. 
They havé lied, cheated, and stolen their way 
through history. Past performances also 
show that the Communists are likely to start 
a fight only when they are sure they can win. 

We have translated our technology into in- 
struments of such power that we have been 
able so far to convince the Soviets of the 
futility of aggression. I refer primarily to 
American airpower. 

There is no question about it. The ready- 
to-go pressures of the United States Air 
Force has discouraged the Communists from 
attempting to achieve their goals by war. 

We must depend on our airpower to con- 
tinue exerting this beneficial influence. 
Certainly military forces on land or water 
are little threat to the rulers of the vast 
Eurasian land mass. It is the ability of our 
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Air Force to retaliate—to stab directly at 
the Communist heart and brain that has 
convinced the Soviets that it is better to use 
words instead of weapons. Furthermore, the 
increasing continuity of this airpower pres- 
sure remains our best hope that the Soviets 
will always find peace more prudent than 
brutal aggression. 

Obviously, the Communist leaders resent 
the limitation that American airpower im- 
poses upon their freedom of action. They 
have set about to neutralize our superiority. 
During the past several years, they have ex- 
pended great effort to make Soviet airpower 
equal or superior to our own. 

They have not attained this goal, yet, but 
I say that with little pride and less comfort. 

Consider these four factors: The Soviet 
war-ravaged economy right after World War 
II, their production base, their technology, 
and the resources readily available to them. 

The distance they have come in 10 years is 
remarkable. When one compares these four 
factors to like factors in the United States, 
the fact that the Soviets have almost closed 
the airpower gap is more than remarkable. 

Were the Communist leaders truly peaceful 
and friendly, we could take pleasure in their 
progress—and we would be happy to help 
them progress even more. Certainly it is to 
our own advantage when technology ad- 
vances and living standards go up in any 
friendly nation. 

But the Communists have not demon- 
strated their friendliness or peaceful inten- 
tions. Therefore, we must view the airpower 
products of their technology as weapons 
designed for possible use against us. 

You are familiar with the latest weapons 
in the Soviet arsenal. They now have a 
swept-wing heavy jet bomber, the Bison. In 
many respects it equals our new B-52 which 
is the best that American technology has yet 
been able to produce. 

They have a long-range turboprop bomber, 
the Bear. The Bear is their longest range 
airplane, comparable to our B-36. The B-36 
is gradually moving into retirement. 

The Soviets also have a medium jet bomber 
very similar to our B47. We still have a big 
lead on them in medium jet bombers. 

They have several thousand fighters which 
are better than our F-86’s and F-84's. They 
also are producing newer fighters which 
compare to our F-i00. 

I could go on and on. In airplane after 
airplane they are approaching us in quality 
and surpassing us in quantity. 

We believe we have a better Air Force—but 
that superiority now rests almost entirely 
upon our better system of worldwide bases 
and upon our better, more experienced crews. 

Let us now examine the implications of the 
Soviet achievements in airpower. 

Facing high performance airpower is not 
@& new problem to us. 

The United States has never held a mo- 
nopoly in quality of equipment. During 
World War II, for instance, both our allies 
and our opponents brought forth top-notch 
aircraft. So although the apparent tech- 
nological progress in Soviet aircraft and en- 
gines may startle us, it does not present us 
with a problem that we have not met and 
overcome before. 

During the last few decades, we Americans 
have had a talent in which we reigned su- 
preme. I refer to our talent for produc- 
tion—mass production. When challenged 
by aggressors, we have always depended upon 
our mass production methods to bail us out. 

Here, gentlemen, is the area of deep con- 
cern—the Soviets are presently beating us 
at our own grame—production. They have 
halved our lead-time on the heavy jet bom- 
ber, and in developing and producing all 
other aircraft, their lead-time is consider- 
ably less than ours. 

Furthermore, it is useless to debate 
whether or not their production engineering 
is as sophisticated as ours. The fact is that 
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they have been and are outproducing us iy 
all categories but medium jet bombers, 

No strategist or planner has ever adyo. 
cated that we must match a potential enemy 
fighter for fighter, bomber for bomber, ang 
bomb for bomb. What the Soviets think 
they need may be different from what we 
think we need. For instance, they have far 
greater area and a longer border. They are 
vulnerable to retaliatory attack from all qi. 
rections. Therefore, the Communist de. 
fensive problem is bigger thon ours. In their 
defense-offense equation—they would neeq 
far more fighter interceptors than we. 

Of course we can outproduce the Commu. 
nists. There is no question about that, 
Our production potential is not the reason 
we are falling behind. 

One of the reasons that we are dropping 
behind is that the Communists are making 
scientific and technological advances at a 
faster rate than we. 

The fact that the Communists can put 
not one, but several projects on a crash basis 
indicates a tremendous capacity for research 
and development. I add that this also indi- 
cates a disregard for cost and for safety 
factors, and a willingness to gamble. 

There are other reasons for Communist 
success. They achieved their gains in 
weapons by exerting the iron rule of a ruth. 
less dictatorship. Bright young Soviets are 
directed into scientific and technical ca- 
reers—-by no choice of their own. They build 
trucks instead of automobiles, submarines 
instead of commercial vessels, bombers at 
the cost of refrigerators and radar instead of 
television sets. ‘The Soviet standard of liv- 
ing is forced down and kept low so that their 
standard of military power may be kept high. 

Most significantly, every action and deci- 
sion affecting research, development, or pro- 
duction of anything is made by the dictator- 
ship. By quotas, schedules, norms, and 
plans, the Soviet government controls every- 
thing right down to the last nut and bolt. 

This is the Soviet brand of communism 
in action. It is a system of life in competi- 
tion. with our own, and a system which 
threatens our own. It is up to us to win 
this competition. It is important to our 
own safety that we keep strong enough to 
discourage aggression. If we fail to prevent 
aggression, it is important that we have 
enough strength to defeat the aggressor. 

But it seems to me that there is some- 
thing even more important in the long run. 
Whether our way of life be thought of as 
capitalism, democracy, or simply freedom, 
we must be abe to save it against a way of 
life we know is bad. If our system were to 
allow itself to run second in strength to 
communism, or any other degrading political 
and economic system, how strong then would 
be the argument for free enterprise? 

We must realize that the defense of this 
Nation is everybody's business, not just our 
own Government’s. That is both the price 
and privilege of democracy. The products 
of American capitalism, our great corpora- 
tions, must accept, along with their com- 
parative freedom of action, their share of 
our national responsibility to provide our 
own defense. 

Since force levels, numbers of aircraft and 
weapons are necessarily decided by our 
political and military leaders, no one could 
expect our private industries to seize the 
initiative in production. Our great corpora- 
tions can best volunteer increased efforts 0 
the area of research and development. 

I am speaking specifically of the research 
and development efforts necessary to keep 
our weapons superior to weapons in the 
hands of potential enemies. 

The United States Government does not 
have to pay for all the research and develop- 
ment necessary to insure our survival. Ful- 
thermore, research is characterized by suc- 
cess Only after many failures. It is 4 
business in which failure is routine and 
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success extraordinary. The taxpayer and the 
legislator quite understandably prefer to see 
our national income spent on success, not 
failure. This makes the research and devel- 
opment doliar hard to get. : 

This is one reason that our private in- 
dustries must devote ever increasing efforts 


to research. 


There is another reason. Research, es- 


ecially basic research, is best accomplished 


by unfettered initiative working in an en- 
yironment of complete freedom. Govern- 
mental projects are accountable to too many 
people to be able to operate in a complete- 
ly free environment. 

There is a third reason that we should 
depend, in part, upon private efforts. If our 
Government paid for, and therefore con- 
trolled, all the research necessary to keep 
us ahead—there would be little difference 
between our Government and that of the 
Soviet Union. Private initiative would be- 
come stifled, as it is in Russia. 

This presents large corporations with three 
alternatives: 

One, they can sit back and wait for Gov- 
ernment research and development money 
to come their way. This would eventually 
allow the Communists to get so far ahead of 
us that our Nation would lose its freedom of 
action. 

Two, our Government, in desperation and 
emergency, could step in and control the 
research and development and all the other 
activities of our industries. This, of course, 
would be similar to the very way of life we 
are trying to defend against. 

Third, our industries can roll up their 
sleeves and pitch in even harder to add to 
governmental sponsored efforts to keep us 
ahead technologically. Only in this way can 
we keep the United States ahead in the air 
and able to prevent war by being able to 
win one. 

Actually, this leaves little choice, and the 
third alternative is being accepted by our 
leading industries. In my opinion, private- 
ly sponsored research and development is 
far from sufficient yet. However, several 
companies are making encouraging moves 
in the right direction. 

General Electric is one of these companies 
using private funds for research designed to 
keep the United States ahead. The facility 
that is going to be here in Cincinnati will 
be a valuable addition to the Nation’s re- 
search effort. Other companies are build- 
ing up their research potential. 

These actions are the results of patriotism 
and good business. Our military forces must 
stay ahead. Therefore, if any manufacturer 
comes up with a significantly better piece of 
equipment, we have no choice but to buy 
it. . 

It is good business to survive—and I am 
convinced that our survival depends on our 
technological progress. 

From what I have said, you can see why 
Iwas so glad to see today’s evidence of tech- 
nological progress. All I can say to General 
Electric, and to all our other great com- 
panies is—keep it up. 

If you do not mind I will borrow General 
Electric’s motto. In achieving security for 
the United States, “Progress is our most im- 
portant product.” 





Smear Attacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on Feb- 
Tuary 5, 1956, there was published in 
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the Examiner-Enterprise of Bartlesville, 
Okla., a very pertinent editorial, which 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

SMEAR ATTACKS 


Drew Pearson, Washington columnist, 
made a personal attack in his column pub- 
lished last Wednesday upon Senator RoBERT 
S. Kerr of Oklahoma, Senators RUSSELL LONG 
and ALLEN BLLENDER, of LOUISIANA, and Sen- 
ators LYNDON JOHNSON and PRICE DANIELS, of 
Texas, with which we completely disagree. 

The reason for his attack was their sup- 
port of the bill to end Federal price-fixing on 
natural gas sold at the well by independent 
producers. This bill was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT of Ar- 
kansas and is practically identical with the 
bill by Representative Oren Harris, of Arkan- 
sas, which was passed by the House in 1955. 
It will probably come to a vote early this 
week, after 3 weeks of debate. 

Pearson attacked these five Senators by 
name and other supporters by implication, 
charging “flagrant abuse of rule 12” which he 
said “disqualifies any Senator with a pecu- 
niary or pocketbook interest in any legis- 
lation.” 

He added that “the rule does not force a 
Senator to refrain from voting but, accord- 
ing to the Senate parliamentarian, it has 
been the practice to abide strictly by that 
rule.” 

Pearson would disqualify the five Sena- 
tors because, he said, Senators Kerr, LONG, 
and ELLENDER own interests in oil and gas 
companies, and Senators JOHNSON and 
DANIEL received campaign contributions 
from people in the oil and gas industry. 

Let’s take a look at his idea of Senate 
ethics. It is unique and utterly absurd. 

If every Senator were barred from voting 
on any matter in which he had a pecuniary 
interest, the work of the Senate would come 
to a dead stop. 

Every Senator is a taxpayer and votes on 
tax and appropriation bills. 

Probably half of the Senators own farms 
and vote on farm legislation. 

It’s likely all of them either borrow or 
lend money and pay interest, and they vote 
on bills which affect the money supply and 
interest rates. 

Every citizen of the United States, includ- 
ing Senators, has a peecuniary interest in 
everything the Senate does or refuses to do. 

If Pearson’s interpretation of rule 12 were 
correct, no Senator could ethically vote on 
anything unless he could establish that he 
owns nothing, owes nothing, has no per- 
sonal interest in the Nation’s economy and 
has no friends engaged in any enterprise 
for profit. It is impossible to believe that 
“it has been the practice to abide strictly 
by that rule,” as he interprets it. 

The reason for Pearson’s attack is his 
violently partisan opposition to the natural 
gas bill, which has been evident in his col- 
umn for weeks. He has accepted as final 
truth his own version of the matter, includ- 
ing the fantastic claims of its opponents, 
and has ignored the arguments of its sup- 
porters. 

He has, for example, accepted and stated 
as fact that passage of the bill would in- 
crease consumers’ gas bills by $600 million 
a year and create fantastic profit windfalls 
for the gas producers. He and other op- 
ponents have ignored the obvious fact that 
Federal controls of gas prices at the well 
never existed until the Supreme Court on 
June 7, 1954, ordered controls and no such 
runaway prices for gas developed in all those 
years of free competition in the sale of gas 
in the field. 

The distorted view of rule 12 is not factual 
reporting but twisted propaganda designed 
to influence the gullible—to the great de- 
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light of those people who believe private 
enterprise is disgraceful and everything 
should be put under Federal controls. 

With a Senate vote scheduled for this 
week, Pearson attacked the personal integ- 
rity and ethical conduct of these Senators 
who are, in our opinion, fighting to restore 
freedom of contract in a highly competitive 
and hazardous enterprise and to preserve a 
necessary incentive to discover and make 
available to gas users everywhere continuing 
abundant supplies. 

The people of the Southwest who have 
elected these Senators over and over to high 
political office have confidence in them—con- 
fidence that will not be disturbed by smear 
attacks to influence votes on a question of 
national importance. 





Action Needed To Solve the Farm 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp I include the 
salient features of “Action Needed To 
Solve the Farm Problem” brochure pro- 
duced by the Agriculture-Business Rela- 
tions Committee of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce. The committee 
recognizes that the farmers problem 
merits serious consideration and careful 
attention by the Congress, the executive 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
all our people: 

ACTION NEEDED To SOLVE THE FARM PROBLEM 


(By the Agriculture-Business Relations Com- 
mittee of the DTllinois State Chamber of 
Commerce) 

The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
supports a program for agriculture which 
will strengthen farmer purchasing power, 
reward efficiency in producing and marketing 
of farm products, assure adequate supplies 
for consumers now and in the foreseeable 
future, work toward elimination of Govern- 
ment-held surpluses, protect our Nation’s 
soil and water resources, be consistent with 
general economic development, permit a 
more effective use of Federal funds, preserve 
the independence of farmers, encourage the 
American ideal of free enterprise. 

The Illinois State chamber'’s 8-point action 
program for a sound farm economy: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Reduce the inflow, and eventually elim!- 
nate, Government-held surpluses by lowering 
support prices so that the Government ceases 
to be a market for farm commodities. 

High, rigid price supports have encouraged 
overproduction and priced some commodities 
so high that markets at home and abroad 
have been lost. As a@ result of its price- 
support activity at such a high level, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has accumu- 
lated more than $8 billion of deteriorating 
farm commodities. Supports at the 90-per- 
cent level were initiated as a wartime expe- 
dient, and while the Agricultural Acts of 1948 
and 1949 provided for flexible supports, they 
were not allowed to go into effect. The Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954, which also introduced 
some flexibility into support prices, was a 
step in the right direction. The degree of 
flexibility was negligible, however, and con- 
siderable rigidity still exists in current price- 
support operations. 
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The rigidity is evidenced by these facts: 

The range of support prices is high and 
narrow. 

In 1955, support levels of 5 basic commod- 
ities, wheat, corn, rice, cotton, and peanuts 
ranged between 8214 to 90 percent of parity, 
and the sixth, tobacco, was supported at 90 
percent when marketing quotas were ap- 
proved. Actually, wheat was the only basic 
commodity supported at the 821,-percent 
level. Current levels of support on basic 
commodities range between 75 and 90 per- 
cent and are still too high in relation to 
production. Flexible price supports should 
be given greater opportunity to be effective 
by lowering the lower limit of support below 
the present 75-percent minimum on basic 
commodities so that supports are only a pro- 
tection against extremely low prices. 

Minimum support schedules are too high. 

The present act uses a rigid schedule to 
set the minimum support prices of basic 
commodities. This schedule is such that if 
supplies are reduced measurably, the sup- 
port price can rise to the 90-percent level 
and the buildup will begin again. For ex- 
ample, if by some chance the Commodity 
Credit Corporation were able to dispose of 
its entire stock of wheat, the support price 
would immediately rise to 90 percent of 
parity and experience has shown that grow- 
ers would again expand production. This 
difficulty could be alleviated by lowering the 
yearly supply percentage necessary to estab- 
lish price support at a specific level. (Sup- 
ply percentage is the percentage that the 
total existing supply on hand at the begin- 
ning of the crop year is of the normal sup- 
ply.) It is imperative that there be a low- 
ered level of support to prevent the Gov- 
ernment from continuing to be a major mar- 
ket for farm commodities. 

2. Apply the modernized parity formula 
to all price-supported commodities as soon 
as practicable. 

Parity is not a measure of income; it 
relates the price received for a commodity 
to the prices the farmer pays for commod- 
ities and services purchased. 

Under the Agricultural Act of 1949, a new 
parity formula was devised which recognized 
gradually changing relationships between 
production costs of individual farm com- 
modities and consequent shifts in their rela- 
tive market prices. This provision was made 
for adjustment of parity prices of individual 
commodities so as to refiect the relative 
prices in the most recent preceding 10-year 
period. 

To prevent a sharp drop from the old to 
new formula prices, a formula known as 
transitional parity was put into effect. 
Under this, through 1955, parity prices on 
basic commodities were not to be less than 
what they would have been if computed 
prior to 1950. In 1956, they will drop to 
95 percent of the old formula and continue 
to drop 5 percent per year until all basic 
commodities have shifted to the new for- 
mula. 

Since the new parity formula is more 
realistic, it should be introduced faster than 
existing law now provides. 

3. Enact legislation for a soil-bank plan 
which will take sufficient land out of pro- 
duction to reduce surpluses and store fer- 
tility in the soil. The plan should be volun- 
tary, require participation to establish 
eligibility for price supports, and not result 
in transferring difficulties of one farm prod- 
uct to another. 

Because prevention of further accumula- 
tion and elimination of existing stocks of 
Government-held surpluses is of utmost im- 
portance to the well-being of American agri- 
culture, a sound soil-bank plan should be 
put into operation as soon as possible. 

An effective soil-bank plan will reduce 
considerably the acreage planted to crops and 
pasture and the resulting unneeded produc- 
tion. At the same time, it will provide an 
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opportunity for farmers to practice good con- 
servation of their land and store fertility in 
the soil. It can serve as a step toward the 
eventual permanent retirement of many acres 
of low-grade land which, ideally, should not 
be under cultivation. Thus, it can be a long- 
range as well as a short-range solution to 
some of our most serious farm problems. 

While the objectives of a soil-bank plan 
are desirable, they will not be attained unless 
all of the conditions set forth in the State 
chamber’s recommendation are met in their 
entirety. A plan without these provisions 
would not be in the best interests of agricul- 
ture or the American people. 

4. Increase public and private efforts to 
expand marketing of farm products at home 
and abroad. This should include liberaliz- 
ing restrictions on sales of farm commodi- 
ties to Iron Curtain countries. 

It is apparent that there are no ready 
markets at home or in other countries for 
our surplus farm commodities. However, it 
is desirable that efforts be made to find and 
develop even the smallest markets wherever 
and whenever they exist. 

Everything possible should be done to en- 
courage an increase in sales made through 
private channels. 

While it is not desirable to dump our sur- 
pluses on the world markets, it is still highly 
important that strong competitive selling 
be continued. Domestically, care should be 
taken not to disturb private sales by un- 
usually high marketings of Government- 
held surplus commodities during or im- 
mediately following harvest periods. Trade 
with Iron Curtain countries should be en- 
couraged so long as it is advantageous to the 
United States. 

5. Repeal the agricultural products pro- 
visions of the Cargo Preference Act and ease 
any other restrictions which may retard the 
movement of surplus farm commodities into 
foreign trade channels. 

The Cargo Preference Act requires that 50 
percent of all exported products carried in 
ships and which are financed by Government 
loan, sold for foreign currency, or given away 
under foreign-aid programs, be shipped in 
United States-flag vessels. This, of course, 
also applies to surplus farm commodities. 

Since some of our best foreign customers 
for agricultural products are also maritime 
nations, this is a real impediment to the 
rapid disposal of surplus farm commodities. 
This requirement, as it applies to surplus 
agricultural products, has proved to be a de- 
ciding factor in several instances of failures 
to effect sales. 

While it is important that a strong mer- 
chant marine be maintained, its subsidiza- 
tion should be considered a separate matter 
and should not be done at the risk of im- 
pairing to any extent the disposal of surplus 
agricultural commodities. 

Other restrictions impeding the flow of 
farm products to foreign countries should 
be carefully examined with a view toward 
making disposal efforts more effective and 
should be eased whenever they will aid the 
movement of surplus farm commodities into 
foreign-trade channels. 

6. Adopt a policy to coordinate the inter- 
related functions of Federal agencies respon- 
sible for management of Government-owned 
land, price-support activities, soil-conserva- 
tion work, and land reclamation and devel- 
opment projects. Development of future ir- 
rigation portions of Federal multipurpose 
power projects should be discouraged until 
additional acreage is needed. 

Many inconsistencies have become appar- 
ent in the program of several Government 
agencies responsible for activities having a 
direct bearing on the problems of agriculture. 
Some Government agencies have been found 
working to reach goals which are at cross- 
purposes with those of other agencies. In- 
consistencies have also existed too often 
within the same agency. 
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For example, even though there is almost 
universal recognition of the fact that there 
is overproduction of several farm products in 
relation to markets to absorb them, severa) 
Government agencies have been engaging in 
activities which unduly stimulate agricy). 
tural production. 

High price supports have encouraged the 
growing of crops on soils not adapted to their 
production while technical and financial as. 
sistance has been given to farmers in an 
effort to improve conservation on their 
farms. 

Consideration is now being given to a soil. 
bank plan which would have as its main ob. 
jective the taking of millions of acres of land 
out of production. At the same time, fed- 
erally sponsored projects are going forward 
and other projects are being planned to re- 
claim new lands and expand irrigation, 
(The Bureau of Reclamation estimates that 
further irrigation in the West is possible on 
17 million acres.) 

These and many similar paradoxes should 
be avoided by the adoption of a coordinated 
policy for all agencies dealing with these 
matters of such vital concern. 

7. Expand and encourage public and 
private agricultural research and educa- 
tional programs to reduce production and 
marketing costs, develop new uses and new 
markets, and to assist in other ways in the 
long-range improvement of agriculture. 

Research can help to provide long-range 
solutions to many of the problems of agri- 
culture. Through it are found answers to 
some basic farm problems, making it possible 
for individual farmers to solve their own 
problems. The major benefits of agricultural 
research, however, inure to consumers, not 
to farmers, since competition causes prices 
to follow production costs. Therefore, re- 
search that reduces costs also benefits con- 
sumers by providing commodities at lower 
prices than otherwise would prevail. Re- 
search has been responsible for the vast im- 
provement in the efficiency of farm produc- 
tion and marketing and has raised the 
quality and quantity of farm products. 

Individual farmers are unable to bear the 
cost of expensive research programs. It, 
therefore, is appropriate that the Federal 
Government continue to assist in financing 
this research and bringing its results to the 
farmer in the most efficient manner possible. 

8. Encourage farmers with limited op- 
portunities to move into more rewarding 
pursuits so as to better their standard of 
living. 

The problems of the more than 1 million 
rural families existing on pitifully meager 
incomes merit serious consideration. These 
marginal farmers are generally located on 
farms which are too small to be efficient, or 
are on hilly, infertile land. They have inade- 
quate capital or lack training in modern 
farming methods, 

Many of these marginal farmers should 
be encouraged to supplement their income 
with off-farm work or to make full shifts to 
industrial work. This is a natural and de- 
sirable result of progress in agriculture and 
should be fostered by all means possible. 

In order to hasten this desirable shift 
from marginal farming to industry and to 
other fields offering more opportunity, appro- 
priate Federal agencies should be oriented to 
offer aid and guidance. Such agencies as the 
Farmers Home Administration, the Exten- 
sion Service and others in the Departments 
of Labor, Agriculture, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, can assist in encouraging 
and counseling in the best ways to make this 
shift. 

FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE FARM PROBLEM 

Farm legislation proposals should be care- 
fully reviewed against the background of 
the actual, and not imagined, problems of 
agriculture. It is important, therefore, that 
the difficulties in which farmers now find 
themselves be carefully defined. 
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Following is an analysis of the major cur- 
rent problems of agriculture which are a 
matter of concern to all citizens. A con- 
structive farm program should recognize 
these problems and their causes and offer 
some short- and long-range possibilities for 
their solution, 

Production greater than consumption 


With the advent of mechanized farming, 
improved technology, and the vastly in- 
creased knowledge of better farming prac- 
tices available to farmers, production per 
farmworker has increased tremendously. 
This increase in productivity has enabled 
fewer farmers to increase overall produc- 
tion at a faster rate than the population 
has grown. The vast increases in produc- 
tion during the past 25 years have been ac- 
complished on @ relatively stable acreage of 
farmland. 

At the came time that this increase in pro- 
duction was taking place, the continuing 
trend toward mechanization on farms has 
released large quantities oi feed crops for 
other purposes, 

While the effects of this overproduction in 
relation to consumption caused some diffi- 
culties prior to World War II, it became an 
asset during the war. High price supports 
encouraged greater and greater production 
on existing cropland and some additional 
marginal land was brought into production. 

Overproduction on the farm: was not a 
problem immediately following the war be- 
eause hungry nations throughout the world 
provided a ready market for our excess pro- 
duction. As the farm producticn of foreign 
countries was restored, however, our ship- 
ments to foreign markets declined. During 
the years 1946-51 our exports averaged 13 per- 
cent of our total crop acreage; in 1953 they 
amounted to only 914 percent. Part of this 
drop was due to the fact that higher price 
support on some of our farm commodities 
priced them out of the reach of foreign con- 
sumers. Competition with synthetic prod- 
ucts caused considerable losses of markets 
for such farm products as cotton. As a re- 
sult of the interaction of these factors, 
American farms are presently producing 
about 5 percent more than we are consuming 
and selling. The amount of imbalance has 
been greater in some recent years. 


Surplus accumulation 


This overproduction in relation to con- 
sumption has resulted in vast stocks of farm 
commodities being accumulated by the Fed- 
eral Government. On November 30, 1955, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation had §$8,206,- 
826.000 tied up in farm surplus commodities. 
This represented an increase of more than 
$1 billion over the same date in 1954. It is 
expected that the total investment will rise 
to $10 billion during 1956. 

The bulk of this investment is in corn, 
cotton, and wheat; the inventory of these 
3 commodities alone amounted to over $6 
billion on November 30, 1955. 

The various price support activities have 
resulted in tremendous losses. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, the realized 
losses in handling these surpluses were $799 
Million. Realized losses for the 56 months 
ending November 30, 1955, were almost $470 
Million. Storage expenses alone on these 
huge stocks of Government-held commod- 
ities amount to over $1 million per day. 

The existence of these surpluses naturally 
depresses farm commodity prices. 


Farm income 


With surpluses depressing farm commodity 
Prices, the problem of the farmers’ falling 
income is created. Total net income from 
farm operations fell 38 percent from its all- 
time high of $17.2 billion in 1947 to an esti- 
mated $10.6 billion in 1955. Some observers 
expect it to fall another 5 percent in 1956. 
This situation is not so serious as it might 
appear on the surface, however, because of 
&reduction in the number engaged in farm- 
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ing and increased nonfarm income earned by 
farmers. The number of farmers declined 
10 percent between 1951 and 1954. In 1954 
farm persons received about $1 in nonfarm 
income (mostly wages) for every $2 of net 
farm income. 

During the war years, incomes of farmers 
roseymore rapidly than did the incomes of 
nonfarm people. In recent years, however, 
per capita income for persons on farms has 
declined slightly while income of nonfarm 
people has generally increased. 

Other factors besides prices should be con- 
sidered in an appraisal of farm income. 
Costs of production and the total quantity 
produced are also important in the deter- 
mination of net profit. Many farmers on 
efficient, well-run farms of reasonable size 
are showing a good profit even at the lower 
prices in today’s markets. 

With the price of farmland remaining high 
and the relatively high ratio of net worth to 
net liabilities of agriculture, it is clear that 
there is definite strength in the farm econ- 
omy as a whole and disaster measures by the 
Federal Government are not called for 
this time. 

Underemployment in agriculture 

A great number of farmers in the United 
States, particularly in the South, are work- 
ing on small, inefficient farms or on land un- 
suited for farming. According to the 1954 
census of agriculture, 2.1 million farms (44 
percent of the total) are producing about 
85 percent of our marketable farm products. 
The other 2.7 million farms produced only 
15 percent. 
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Disregarding the noncommercial 
or residential farms and those of retired or 
semi-retired persons in this latter figure, 
there are still more than 1 million farmers 
eking out a bare existence. Their relatively 
lower income reduces the average income 
figures for all farmers and distorts the over- 
all farm income picture. This group of low 
production farms is often used to justify the 
need for high support to all farmers, how- 
ever. Government price-support programs 
have not, and will not, be of any material 
assistance in solving the problems of these 
people. 

The so-called “cost-price squeeze” is cut- 
ting the income of all farmers but is squeez- 
ing most those less efficient producers who 
have the least opportunity for success in 
farming. 

Inability to control total production 


Difficulties faced by the farmer are magni- 
fied by the fact that he is unable to exert 
any significant control over total farm pro- 
duction. Even though he may stop all pro- 
duction on his farm, he will have littie 
effect on the total supply. Thus, individual 
farmers tend to operate close to capacity at 
all times. But they intensify their opera- 
tions when prices are high relative to their 
costs. This is one of the weaknesses of high 
price supports and explains why acreage con- 
trols have not been highly successful in con- 
troiling output. 





Hon. Chauncey W. Reed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I was out 
of the city on the day that the House re- 
ceived the sorrowful news of the death 
of our beloved colleague and friend, 
Chauncey W. Reed. Consequently I 
could not join with our colleagues who 
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paid tribute to the service and to the 
character of this distinguished legisla- 
tor at that time. And-soI avail myself 
of this opportunity to express my deep re- 
gret at the death of one of our ablest col- 
leagues and one of my dearest friends. 

I had known for some time that 
Chauncey Reed was seriously afflicted 
and that his days among us were num- 
bered. But this knowledge did not soften 
the sadness with which we received the 
news of his passing from this world. 

He possessed a keen, intelligent mind. 
His judgments were sound and reliable. 
It was a pleasure to work with him be- 
cause one knew he had given most care- 
ful study and thought to any problem to 
which he addressed himself. The solu- 
tion was bound to have had the benefit of 
his great wisdom and experience. A 
lawyer of fine attainments, he was a 
tower of strength in the deliberations of 
the great Judiciary Committe, of which 
he had been chairman and which he 
served with great distinction. 

The Congress and our country have 
lost one of the ablest legislators of our 
times. Those who, like myself, were 
privileged to enjoy his friendship have 
lost a real and valued friend. His death 
is a real personal loss to me. 

To Mrs. Reed and his children, I ex- 
tend my deepest sympathy in their 
great bereavement. 





Farmers Have Right To Gripe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great problems of California agricul- 
ture is the competitive disadvantage in 
which our farmers are placed because 
of the great distance between our farms 
and eastern markets. 

We are extremely concerned over the 
possibility of a raise in freght rates 
which would increase the gravity of our 
problem. I submit an editorial from the 
San Jose News which describes our prob- 
lem in clear cut terms: 

FARMERS HAVE RIGHT To GRIPE 

Seldom, if ever, do California farmers raise 
their voice in the matter of farm subsidies 
or any specific type grants from the Govern- 
ment. 

They are not looking for handouts. They 
are willing to compete on the open market 
with all producers, all things being equal. 

At the same time, they are not ones to 
sit back silently and allow the economic 
cards to be stacked against them. 

As of today, the farmers are howling. 
They are receiving strong support from in- 
fluential sources, but it is still a question 
whether or not it came soon enough or in 
sufficient volume. 

In Washington, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has before it a request to in- 
crease railroad freight rates 7 percent. If 
favorably received following hearings, which 
opened Monday, the new overall rates will 
go in effect February 25. 

The 7-percent rate hike ts particularly dis- 
turbing to our California farmers. It’s an 
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across-the-board increase applicable to all 
commodities and disregards previous long- 
haul rate provisions zealously guarded by 
the California grower. 

Opposition to the rate, coming from sev- 
eral weight-laden fronts, is based on econom- 
ically sound principles. 

Farmers have been carrying the brunt of 
freight-rate hikes for many years, facing up 
to them despite decreasing farm incomes. 

Secretary of Agricfilture Ezra Taft Benson, 
a controversial figure at best among the Na- 
tion’s farm interests, has made a detailed 
study of this freight-rate situation, the re- 
sults of which have been outlined in his re- 
port to the ICC asking the proposed 7 per- 
cent rate increase be denied the railroads. 

Benson points out the unfairness of Jump- 
ing rates, specifically on raw and processed 
farm products, farm supplies, and fish, and 
backs up his objections with rather startling 
figures, some to jolt the thinking of many 
of the opinion the farmer’s harvest is one of 
solid gold. 

The Secretary reviewed the history of rail- 
freight rates. He reported a total of 11 gen- 
eral freight rate increases had been effected 
since 1946 amounting to a 63 percent increase 
in the 9-year period for shipments of agri- 
cultural products. 

While freight rates soared 63 percent, farm 
prices actually fell 8 percent during the same 
period; farm costs went up 32 percent, and 
net farm income fell off 29 percent. 

Revealing figures. 

And there are more and just as startling 
facts going before the ICC hearing. 

In a report prepared for presentation at the 
hearing by the California Public Utilities 
Commission, C. Ray Bryant, the PUC’s trans- 
portation rate expert, charges railroads have 
made no case showing increases warranted; 
the rate asked is unreasonable, and the deci- 
sion should be deferred until ample time is 
allowed for investigations and hearings on 
this vital matter. 

Organized opposition has been brought, 
too, by the California Farm Research and 
Legislative Committee in a protest taking 
into consideration the welfare of Californians 
as @ whole as well as that of the farm pro- 
ducer. 

The cost of all imported and exported 
commodities in California will be raised, 
penalizing all Californians. 

Freight-rate increase now will work a defi- 
nite hardship on all industry, business, and 
labor—all of which participate in and share 
to some degree the State’s gross $244 billion 
annual farm income. 

Representative CHARLES GuUBSER and Sen- 
ator THomas H. KucHEL have been solicited 
and have assured support in blocking the 
rate increase proposal. 

The ICC must step cautiously, it being 
quite obvious the type rate hike requested 
at this time is not in keeping with a general 
economic picture. 





A United Nations Police Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the lack 
of a United Nations police force for 
carrying out United Nations decisions in 
cases of aggression has long been a seri- 


ous cause of criticism of the United 
Nations. 
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Collective measures to maintain peace 
and security and to suppress acts of ag- 
gression are envisaged in the first article 
of the United Nations Charter. How- 
ever, due mainly to Soviet obstruction, a 
permanent United Nations force which 
would give effect to this article has never 
been established. 

Impetus to the idea of a United Na- 
tions force was given by the General As- 
sembly in 1950 when it passed the unit- 
ing-for-peace resolution, which aimed at 
promoting reliable collective protection 
against aggression and thereby contrib- 
uting to the achievement of internation- 
al peace. This resolution recommended 
that the United Nations members ear- 
mark trained, organized, and equipped 
forces that could be called promptly, in 
accordance with eaeh nation’s constitu- 
tional provisions, to meet aggression im- 
mediately anywhere in the world. The 
earmarked units would constitute the 
United Nations police force. Unfortu- 
nately, the resolution has never been im- 
plemented to any great extent. 

The experience of the Korean war has 
underscored the necessity for the United 
Nations to have immediately available 
forces from many countries in order that 
no one nation may be burdened with ex- 
cessive responsibility in countering ag- 
gression. The United States carried by 
far the major burden in the fight against 
Communist aggression in Korea, despite 
the fact that all members have an equal 
responsibility under ‘the charter in main- 
taining collective security. 

Various blueprints have been suggested 
for the type of international contingent 
that would be most effective. Some have 
recommended a force made up of indi- 
vidual volunteers trained and armed by a 
special United Nations Command and al- 
ways ready for duty. Others have pro- 
posed a plan by which the United Nations 
members would ‘“‘earmark” certain units 
of their individual armed forces for on- 
call duty, if requested by the Security 
Council or the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Still others feel that a 
legion made up of volunteers already 
serving in national armed forces, that is, 
servicemen who indicate their willing- 
ness to serve under the United Nations 
in any case of aggression, would be the 
most effective force. 

Any plan for a United Nations police 
force, however, should seek the greatest 
possible contribution from each member 
so that the combined effort against ag- 
gression could be brought to a maximum 
as equitably as possible. 

Perhaps the solution to the establish- 
ment of a United Nations police force 
would be to make the provisions of the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution more au- 
thoritative by incorporating it in the 
United Nations Charter by an amend- 
ment. The General Assembly, as well as 
the Security Council, would then have 
permanent authority, solidly grounded in 
the charter, to recommend the use of 
armed forces to meet aggression any- 
where in the world. The ability of the 

Assembly to act immediately would coun- 
teract Soviet Russia’s flagrant abuse of 
the veto which has prevented the Secu- 
rity Council from effectively discharging 
its responsibilities under the charter. 
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However, the type of police force js 
perhaps not as important as the recog. 
nition by members of the United Nations 
that the continuance of internationga] 
tensions makes the organization of an 
international police force a matter of 
urgency, and that they should make g 
determined effort, immediately, to take 
the necessary steps to establish a ready. 
for-combat international contingent un- 
der the auspices of the United Nations, 
a contingent which could make a prompt 
contribution to halt aggression wherever 
it should erupt. For only through aq. 
vance preparations can we be assured 
that the burden in any future conflict wil] 
be shared equitably and effectively by the 
greatest number of member states. 





An Award 
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Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
formed that the Republican-Courier, a 
newspaper published in Findlay, Ohio, 
has been recognized by the United States 
Treasury Department for promoting the 
sale of United States savings bonds. Ac- 
cording to the citation, the paper led 
all other daily newspapers in the State 
of Ohio in supporting this vitally im- 
portant program. 

This recognition is all the more sig- 
nificant because Findlay is a relatively 
small city—between 25,000 and 30,000 
population. Newspaper competition is 
keen and lively throughout the State. 
To have been selected from this wide 
field is ample reason for calling atten- 
tion to this outstanding achievement. 

I am sure that this work of the Find- 
lay newspaper is symbolic of that done 
by other publications throughout the 
Nation, as well as every patriotic Amer- 
ican who wishes to promote the welfare 
of the country. 


In addition to my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial from the February 
18, 1956, issue of the Republican-Cou- 
rier commenting on this honor: 

. AN AWARD 


The Republican-Courier acknowledges, 
with appreciation, the honor which came to 
it this week in the award of a Treasury De- 
partment citation as the daily mewspaper 
which led all others in the State of Ohio in 
support of the savings bond program of the 
Federal Government. 

The honor is especially appreciated be- 
cause an integral part of the award consists 
of framed copy of the famous Eisenhower 
prayer at the time of his inaugural in Janu- 
ary 1952, with the frame made from wood 
from the platform on which President EHisen- 
hower spoke when he uttered the now well- 
known entreaty to God. 

Both the citation and the framed prayer 
are awards for which the Republican-Cour- 
fer is deeply grateful. The newspaper is 
proud to be enrolled in the service of the 
Treasury Department in the advancement of 
the United States savings bond program 
which, as the citation says, is “dedicated to 
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the economic strength of the Nation and the 
financial independence of its citizens.” 

The savings bond program, which has 
peen in effect for some time now, dating back 
nearly @ score of years, is a sound one, with 
strong appeal to investors and all who wish 
to not only make a good investment, but also 
contribute to the economic stability of the 
country and its general welfare. 





Tribute to Frederick Douglass 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the anniversary of the death of 
one of the great figures in American 
history, Frederick Douglass. Although 
more than six decades have elapsed since 
his death, his influence is still a power- 
ful factor in the promotion of an im- 
proved status for his race and for 
enlightened government. We would do 
well today to pause and reflect on the 
example of courage and tenacity this 
man showed in his struggle to gain free- 
dom for his people in the dark days prior 
to the Emancipation Proclamation. 

I feel especially honored to salute him 
today because Frederick Douglass made 
Rochester his home for many years. 
He was born a slave in Maryland in 1817. 
From this obscure and humble origin, he 
rose to become the greatest Negro aboli- 
tionist, a brilliant orator, a successful 
journalist, and one of the greatest ad- 
vocates of liberty in this Nation's his- 
tory. He preached the gospel of liberty 
with a fervor given only to those who 
have known the absence of liberty. 

Because he was born in Maryland, 
Douglass never experienced the worst 
brutalities of slavery as practiced in the 
deep South. But in the 21 years he lived 
as a Slave he learned fully the degrading 
effect of the slave system both on slave 
and on master. 

After an unsuccessful attempt, he es- 
caped to the North in 1838. He learned 
to read while a slave and he continued 
his education when he reached freedom. 
As a slave his search for knowledge had 
led him into constant trouble but when 
he gained his freedom, his. intelligence 
and quest for betterment enabled him to 
become a great force for good. As soon 
as he reached the North, he became in- 
terested in the abolitionist cause and 
addressed some of the numerous con- 
ventions that the abolitionist societies 
promoted. At one of these meetings in 
1841, William Lloyd Garrison, the great 
abolitionist leader, heard him speak. 
Garrison was greatly impressed and the 
two men became fast friends. On Gar- 
rison’s reeommendation, the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society asked Doug- 
lass to become a paid lecturer in the 
Cause and Douglass accepted—although 
with great hesitation because he doubted 
his own adequacy. 

That decision marked the second great 
turning point in Douglass’ life. In 1838 


he had escaped from slavery and free- 
1841 he decided 


dom. In that his 
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freedom must be dedicated to the libera- 
tion of the other members of his race. 
Douglass worked hard at his lecturing 
and soon became an accomplished ora- 
tor and creative thinker in the aboli- 
tionist ranks. 

One of his great contributions to the 
cause was a newspaper he published to 
support the rights of the Negro. He 
chose to publish this paper in Rochester 
because it was, as he said: 

The center of a virtuous, intelligent, enter- 
prising, liberal, and growing population. Its 
people were industrious and in comfortable 
circumstances—not so rich as to be indif- 
ferent to the claims of humanity, and not 
so poor as to be unable to help any good 
cause which commanded the approval of 
their judgment. 


He published his paper, the North Star, 
later called Frederick Douglass’ Weekly, 
for 17 years. During that period it was 
a great factor in the fight for Negro 
rights. 

His house in Rochester became an im- 
portant terminal station in the Under- 
ground Railway that smuggled fugitive 
Slaves into Canada. One of his greatest 
victories over discrimination in the 
North occurred in Rochester. He 
had sent his daughter to a private 
school there, but because of the 
opposition of a single parent she was 
excluded. Douglass refused to send her 
to the segregated Negro school that was 
at the far end of town from where he 
lived. After a long campaign of agita- 
tion led by Douglass, segregation was 
abolished in the Rochester schools. 

Frederick Douglass, I am proud to 
State, was a staunch member of my party 
and he performed many services in the 
cause of the Republican Party. He was 
given many Official appointments, in- 
cluding that of United States Minister 
to Haiti. 

He died on February 20, 1895. On this, 
the 6ist anniversary of his death, we are 
again in the throes of a struggle to insure 
the rights of various segments of our 
population. It is indeed a good time for 
all of us to look back to the example and 
work of Frederick Douglass for proof of 
what is possible for any man, regardless 
of his humble beginnings, to accomplish 
with the aid of determination and grit. 
It is fitting to honor this son of Roches- 
ter this month—aiong with those other 
great emancipators, George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Susan B. An- 
thony. 





Demands Without Qualifications 
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Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp, I include herewith 
an editorial froni one of America’s oldest 
newspapers, the Charleston (S. C.) News 
and Courier. 

The editor of this distinguished news- 
paper, Mr. Thomas Warring, is one of 
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the Nation’s most distinguished journal- 
ists. 
The editorial follows: 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of February 15, 1956] 


DEMANDS WITHOUT QUALIFICATIONS 


Opposing Adlai Stevenson’s counsel of 
moderation, a spokesman for the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People says that the Negro is the only 
American who “is being advised to take his 
citizenship rights on the installment plan.” 

While rights of citizenship long ago were 
extended to all Negroes, and have been 
enjoyed by them within their qualifications 
in the South as well as the North, this 
spokesman has put his finger on one of the 
keys to race tension at this moment of 
American history. He is Roy Wilkins, execu- 
tive secretary of the NAACP. The NAACP 
and its allies are not demanding “rights’— 
the Negroes already have their rights; they 
are Gemanding that whites be forced to 
associate with Negroes. Association is a 
privilege, not a right. And a privilege is 
something to be earned, not something to 
be demand, at the point of a political gun. 

The behavior of hordes of Negroes who 
have migrated from the segregated South 
into the unsegregated North does not indi- 
cate success in racial mingling. In several 
of the biggest northern cities these Negroes 
have created new and frightening problenis. 
Removal of racial barriers that have kept 
peace in the South would be disastrous for 
both races. 

In the past, the News and Courier has 
tried to point out racial differences on many 
levels, including marital, health and moral. 
An example that has come to our attention 
is 1 of the 2 Negro women ordered by 2 
court to be admitted to the University of 
Alabama. Autherine Lucy was admitted and 
the admission caused a riot. The other 
woman was Pollie Anner Myers. She was 
rejected by the university because her ‘‘con- 
duct and marital record” did not meet ad- 
mission standards. She tried to have uni- 
versity officials cited for contempt of court. 

South magazine, with commendable enter- 
prise, went to Official records and printed the 
following: 

“Pollie Anner Myers, unmarried and preg- 
nant, applied for admission the third week in 
September 1952. To months later, Novem- 
ber 14, 1952, she married Edward Hudson, 
whose 3-year sentence for burglary had been 
revoked in Jefferson County in 1948. Six 
months and 4 days after the marriage Pollie 
Anner Myers gave birth on May 18, 1953, to 
a male child. It was a normal birth, length 
of pregnancy was 40 weeks. Henry Myers, 
the woman’s father, was sentenced from El- 
more County on September 26, 1938, for 1 
year and a day for possession of still and 
manufacture of whisky. Edward Hudson, 
from whom the Associated Press reported 
she was separated and seeking a divorce, was 
sentenced to 3 years in the penitentiary 
February 14, 1947, for daytime burglary of 
an uninhabited dwelling in Jefferson County. 
Probation was revoked October 8, 1948, and 
sentence was imposed. He was sentenced for 
a year and a day on August 28, 1948, on 
another charge of burglary of an uninhabited 
dwelling.” 

Not all Negro applicants would have such 
a record. But Pollie Anner Myers’ record is 
not nearly as extraordinary as some may 
think who demand that white schools open 
their doors. Illegitimacy and jail are not the 
stigmas in many colored circles that they 
are in white society. 

Is the NAACP offering to raise the moral 
and other levels of the Negros on the install- 
ment plan? Respect and acceptance must 
be earned, not demanded. Until this eie- 
mentary fact is understood throughout the 
eountry, the South will be fighting a lone 
battle to preserve decency, integrity and lite 
itself, 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting article 
that appeared in the Pilot, of Boston, 
Mass., in reference to an exclusive inter- 
view by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation: 

UNITED STATES Reps ARE SriLt DANGEROUS, 
FBI CHIEF TELLS PILOT WRITER—J. EDGAR 
Hoover CITES ARCHBISHOP AS FORTHRIGHT 
LEADER FOR YOUTH 


(Eviror’s NotE—J. Edgar Hoover, fre- 
quently publicized but rarely interviewed, 
has granted an exclusive interview for the 
Pilot this week. Readers will recall that Mr. 
Hoover gave the Pilot the same honor when 
he was visiting Boston in October 1952. 


(By Rev. Finan Lancaster, O. F. M.) 


“Today communism is &@ more dangerous 
threat to the Nation than ever before,” said 
J. Edgar Hoover, famed Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation in an exclusive 
interview given the Pilot in his Washington, 
D. C., office. 

Asked whether he found communism less 
of a menace to the Nation than in 1952 when 
he was last interviewed by the Pilot, the law 
enforcer replied emphatically in the negative. 

“Today Communists are far more danger- 
ous because they are far less crude in their 
methods than in former years. Today they 
are more subtle in their propaganda, particu- 
larly since the Geneva Conference. And un- 
happily, many citizens hoping desperately for 
peace are putting too much credence in the 
Kremlin smiles. Our Christian nation 
should remember and remember well, that 
communism and Christianity can no more 
mix than oil and water.” 

“And if,’’ said Mr. Hoover, wagging his fin- 
ger in emphasis, “If these smiles of the Com- 
munists are so sincere, tell me, why do they 
use every opportunity they can to collect in- 
formation on every phase of life in the 
United States?” 

TWENTY THOUSAND DANGEROUS 
those who decry the menace of com- 
munism in this country because their num- 
ber has been drastically reduced the Director 
has a ready answer. 

“It is true,” he said, “that at one time there 
were upward of 80,000 card-carrying Com- 
munists in this country and now there are 
approximately 20,000. But these 20,000,” 
warned Mr. Hoover, “are the hard core Com- 
munists, men and wor who devote them- 
selves elfishly to the and who are 
dedicated to the pr mn that the United 

es Government must be overthrown by 

> and violence.”’ : 

utioned Mr. Hoover, shows that 

was inspired and initiated 
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United States once said that for every card 
carrying Communist there are ten fellow 
travelers who have infiltrated their way into 
education, business and most tragically of 
all, religious faith. The latter the FBI Direc- 
tor found the hardest to take. 

“To think that some ministers find Chris- 
tianity and communism compatible,” he 
said, shaking his head, “is incredible.” 

“In this latter area, the intellectual plane,” 
continued Mr. Hoover, “is where the party 
makes its greatest inroads. They have the 
ability to hoodwink non-Communists into 
doing its work. Here is where critical judg- 
ment is needed by all patriotic citizens, to 
see that they don’t become sympathizers, 
fellow travelers or dupes of the Communists.” 

A reason for college students giving in to 
the wiles of communism, said Mr. Hoover, 
was the lack of home training where love 
and attention had been deficient and the boy 
winds up nursing an outsized inferiority com- 
plex. 

In college this inferiority complex is ag- 
gravated by the multitudinous activities go- 
ing on around him of which he is no part. 
Recognition and companionship which he 
craves do not come easily. Communists, 
aware of this, form young people’s groups 
which carefully cater to the boy. And the 
boy, starved and grateful for their attention, 
eagerly accepts their companionship and 
communism along with it. 

In his experience, Mr. Hoover related, he 
has come across a few Catholics who have 
succumbed tocommunism. These Catholics, 
however, he found to be nominal, almost in 
every instance lacking any substantial Cath- 
olic upbringing, and in most cases coming 
back to the faith before death. Mr. Hoover 
pointed out that when life comes to a slow 
crawl and these people feel the frost of death, 
then all the deep things in them that de- 
mand a God cry out in protest against com- 
munism and they capitulate. One of the 
more famous persons who has come back 
along such a path and has shaken off the fet- 
ters of communism, said Mr. Hoover, is Louis 
Budenz “* * * who is doing an outstanding 
job exposing communism.” 

In the 1952 Pilot interview Mr. Hoover 
stated, “I believe that crime and communism 
are almost parallel in constituting a threat 
to the security of this Nation. Each could 
be characterized as a corroding acid.” 

Now the question was put to him— 

“Humanly speaking at least, the false at- 
traction and lure of crime are apparent. But 
communism with its unbending severity, its 
unreasonableness in the denial of a God, its 
record time and again of rewarding loyalty 
with the basest kind of treachery has no 
such pull. What then, in your opinion, 
makes a man throw in his lot with com- 
munism?” 

Mr. Hoover replied, “Communism is a 
many-faced monster endeavoring to gain the 
allegiance of our citizens. The Communist 
operates under a cloak of doubletalk and 
hypocrisy, always concealing his true inten- 
tions. alsely appeals to the noblest of 
hts—proclaiming that he works 
‘peace,’ ‘justice,’ and 
‘mercy.’ He promises all things to all men. 

“All too often the uncritical citizen 
cepts these exterior cries cf communism, 
being unable or unwilling to see through the 
outer veneer of hypocrisy into the inner core 
of deceit and terror. Communism is a way 
of life, embodying many types of appeals— 
economic, social, political, philosophical. 
The citizen must always be alert.” 

It was pointed out to the Director that 
since the solution of the Brink’s case once 
again the eyes of the country were riveted on 
the FBI and once again another remarkable 
phenomenon was underscored: of all the 
Government agencies, the Supreme Court not 
excepted, the Bureau is the only one which 
has never been publicly flayed. Now it seems 
too much to lay this esteem entirely upon 


men’s ughts 


in the interest of 


ac- 
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the appeal that the Bureau has a kind of 
David against the Goliath of crime. What 
then is the full answer? 

In reply Mr. Hoover said that it is not 
correct as very many assume that the Fp 
is immune from such attacks. “For,” he 
said, “the Bureau has naturally stepped on a 
number of toes and earned the animosity of 
selfish interests over the years. The Fp 
has been and still is subject to attack by the 
Communist press and the leftwing news. 
papers.” 

FIDELITY—BRAVER Y— INTEGRITY 


“The fact still remains, however,” he said, 
“that the FBI has been most fortunate in 
holding a position of respect in the eyes of 
the general public. The confidence which 
the FBI has won can be traced directly to 
its personnel, dedicated public servants who 
conscientiously strive to uphold the FBI's 
motto of ‘Fidelity, Bravery, Integrity’ in 
both official and private life.” 

How does he get such personnel? 

“First,” said Mr. Hoover, “‘by diligent effort 
on our part to seek them out. People who 
will, we feel, become dedicated to their jobs,” 

“Second, by making sure they get the 
proper training. Obviously no one knows 
all the answers,” said Mr. Hoover, “hence 
every agent, no matter how long he has been 
in the field frequently has to go back to the 
FBI Academy in Quantico, Va., for refresher 
courses.” : 

“Third, by insisting on the maintenance 
of standards. Hence this calls for periodic 
inspection, that is, scheduled inspections of 
field offices to see how they are getting along 
and to determine how and in what manner 
they can be improved. No Government 
agency,” he said, “can avoid scandal unless 
it constantly takes measures to be on the 
alert, that is, to subject itself to periods of 
inspection. Not inspection,” he added, 
“for the sake of inspection or to find fault, 
but as a helpful and precautionary measure, 
like a person who gets a physical examina- 
tion once a year. Not to be morbid or find 
fault but rather to check and halt any defect 
that might be found there.” 

When the Director finished speaking he 
studied the gavel which lay in front of him 
for a moment and then in an offhand man- 
ner he quoted the prophet Micheas, recalling 
how the sacred writer reminded man that 
“* * * he should carry himself humbly in 
the presence of his God.” 

This basic humility, Mr. Hoover found 
wanting a great deal in public life where 
important men, seeing themselves as the sole 
agency of their greatness, fail to realize a 
commonplace obvious to any child; all greai- 
ness comes from God. 

One thing to help such men, the Director 
stated, would be to set some time apart for 
meditation, where and when they could 
take stock to refurnish and nourish thei! 
spiritual life. Some quiet place aside where 
their own smaliness and God’s munificence 
would come into proper focus, and where 
consequently “man is bound to become more 
humble,” he said. 

For this purpose, Mr. Hoover likes the quiet 
of the sea and also the heights of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains in California where he 
finds it easy to meditate and get 
grip on the truer values of life. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


a stronger 


The questioning then swung on to juvenile 
delinquency and the Director was asked: 
As a practical measure to help parents, do you 
believe that a trip to the woodshed is in 
order when a child, aved 7 to 12, or there- 
abouts, commits some deliberate and grave 
misdemeanor? Or should punishment be 
left on more adult lines, for example, the 
deprivation of some privilege or right? 

“I am sure,” said Mr. Hoover, “that the 
old axiom, ‘spare the rod and spoil the child’ 
is still a timely and worthwhile guide. How- 
ever,’’ he continued, “there are certain modi- 
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fications to this guide. Certain it is that 
ynishment should not be inflicted upon the 
child when the parent is angry. Too often 
under such circumstances brutal and un- 
reasonable punishment may follow.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Hoover looked 
dimly at those parents who say, “If you do 
that again I'll * * *” and then do nothing. 
Children, he said, can sense these vacillations 
and wishy-washiness of parents and exploit 


them to the full. 
PARENTAL LOVE RUNS DEEP 


“This is not true parental love,” said Mr. 
Hoover, “when children are neglected like 
this. For there are times when physical 
punishment is desirable. And I am sure 
that while any parent who takes his erring 
youngsters to the woodshed is hurt more 
than the child, yet I am also sure that this 
parent's love also runs deeper than the one 
who overlooks the fundamental necessity of 
insuring proper discipline.” 

Parents, thought the law enforcer, should 
not talk down to youth. Even as youngsters 
they should be given a responsibility fitting 
their capacity. They ought to be given a 
reason for things and not be handled as so 
many spiritless things. They should not be 
told merely, ‘do this or that’ in the fashion 
of one turning on a mechanical switch. The 
reason for things should be explained. Then 
if the child persists in his ways, concluded 
Mr. Hoover, no other reasonable recourse is 
left but punishment. 

The FBI head then went on to relate how 
he appeared before the House Appropriations 
Committee on February 1, 1956, to report 
that during the first 6 months of 1955 a 
major crime was comYnitted every 13.9 sec- 
onds, reaching a total of 1,128,350 major 
crimes. Broken down into more concrete 
terms that meant that every 41.8 minutes 
there was a murder, every 5.7 minutes a dan- 
gerous assault, every 28 minutes a rape, 
every three-tenths of a minutes a larceny 
and every 2.4 minutes an auto theft. The 
cost of these crimes set the Nation back $20 
billion or roughly $122 per person. 

For these crimes, Mr. Hoover 
mended three deterrents: 

1. Swift apprehension. 

2. Prompt trials. 

3. Adequate punishment. 

Mr. Hoover scored the pardoning or pa- 
rolling of criminals who are not ready to 
enter society. “No man,” emphasized Mr. 
Hoover, “should be released until he has 
adequately and justly earned his freedom. 
Such false sympathy extended to hardened 
criminals has resulted in disaster.” 

“Almost every special agent of the Bu- 
reau,” he said, “who has been killed in the 
line of duty has been killed by a person who 
has been paroled or received some form of 
clemency. This would not have happened 
if false sympathy and hasty decisions had 
been eliminated. The protection of society 
comes first. and only then, the rehabilitation 
of the individual,” said the FBI head. 

What about those, he was asked, who poo- 
poo juvenile delinquency and claim that the 
few bad are headlined and blown out of true 
Proportion to fact? In your experience has 
juvenile delinquency shown a definite in- 
crease in the past decade or has it merely 
kept pace with the increasing population? 

JUVENILE CRIME RATE 


In answer Mr. Hoover ticked off these fig- 
ures: In 1954 cut of a total of 1.389 cities 
of over 2,500 population juveniles represent 
07.6 percent of all arrests for auto theft, 49 
Percent burglary; and 43.6 percent larceny. 

f all the major crimes committed in 1954, 
9.7 percent were perpetrated by those under 
18, 16 percent by those under 21, 25.8 percent 
by those under 25. 

. “It is significant to note,” said Mr. Hoover, 
that while the vast majority of our youth 
are good citizens, in answer to the question 
Proposed and in answer to those who under- 
€stimate the juvenile problem it should be 
Roted that in these cities reported there has 


recom- 
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been an increase of 2.3 percent in arrests of 
those under 18 years of age while those over 
18 decreased 1.9 percent in comparison.” 

Mr. Hoover further showed that “* * * 
since the end of the war the number of seri- 
ous crimes has increased 62.7 percent, while 
our population increased only 21.3 percent. 
More specifically we have had a population 
increase of 7 percent since 1950 yet have had 
a crime increase of 26.7 percent. In this in- 
crease, juveniles have had too much of a 
share.” 

“While it is true,” continued Mr. Hoover, 
“that over 95 percent of our youth are good, 
it is also true that the remaining bad per- 
centage stigmatizes the whole and the bad 
percentage while small balloons up tragically 
when counted in concrete-persons.” 

“Often over the years,” said Mr. Hoover, 
pursuing the subject further, “I have ob- 
served that the juvenile delinquent is morally 
confused—he doesn’t know the rules of good 
citizenship. He is confused with temptation 
and he possesses no moral standards to give 
him guidance.” 

How then, was direction to be given such 
youngsters? 

“I would urge,” said Mr. Hoover, “first, 
regular attendance at church and the re- 
establishment of religious exercises in the 
homes, which, of course, would include read- 
ing the Bible and grace before and after 
every meal. I would also make attendance 
at Sunday school compulsory for every 
child.” 

“Secondly,” he said, “the church must real- 
ize how dependent they are upon the next 
generation. Consequently good, down-to- 
earth sermons to youth are badly needed. 
Too much preaching today is obscured be- 
hind clouds of abstract, dogmatic terms that 
have no real flesh or blood for young people.” 
As happy exceptions to this he cited Bishop 
Fulton Sheen, the late Rabbi Liebman, of 
Boston, and Norman Vincent Peale. 

“Thirdly,” he said, “in religions of today 
youth finds serious shortages of leaders—two- 
fisted, forthright men who are not afraid to 
trample on toes when the honor of God or 
country is at stake. Immediately there 
comes to mind,” he continued, “your great 
Archbishop of Boston, Richard J. Cushing. 
He is a forthright, courageous man-—a truly 
great American.” ~ 

The interview took place in the private 
office of Mr. Hoover on the fifth floor of the 
Justice Building in Washington, D. C. He 
speaks with almost a military precision, soft- 
ened somewhat by a wisp of a drawl, with a 
ijuidity and command one ordinarily doesn’t 
expect to come from behind a badge. 

Massive chested and trim, he locks fit 
enough right now to go bowling down dark 
alleys or up creaky stairs wherever duty 
would demand. 

After finishing talking with him, somehow 
one has the feeling akin to the little boy who 
peered out of his bedroom window one night 
and suddenly lost the terror and hidden men- 
ace of the darting shadows. Because just 
below him, under the lamppost light, he had 
just seen the broad back of a patrolman dis- 
appear into the night. 





More Political Than Practical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith an editorial from the San Jose 
Mercury, which I heartily agree with 
and commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 
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MORE POLITICAL THAN PRACTICAL 


There are indications that, should the 
Senate pass the democratic farm bill, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower will veto it and there is 
considerable opinion Congress will not be 
able to override the veto. 

The reason is the bill as now presented is 
far more political than it is practical. It 
is self-defeating. As the Eisenhower admin- 
‘stration intended it, it should reduce sur- 
pluses and start agriculture on the road of 
at least a semblance of sound economics. 

Those surpluses, now amounting to more 
than $7 billion, are not only depressing farm 
prices but they are increasing taxes on farm- 
ers as well as the rest of the people. They 
are a threat to domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. 

The soil bank section of the President's 
bill, although far from a perfect instru- 
ment, is designed to take millions of acres 
of farmland out of production and thus pre- 
vent more surpluses and the possible reduc- 
tion of those on hand now. 

But, by inserting the high rigid price 
support, the Democratic version will tend 
to increase production on the acres that are 
ieft and thus continue or increase surplus 
stocks held at taxpayers’ and farmers’ ex- 
pense. 

The politicis created by the Democrats 
seems quite plain and should be to the farm- 
ers whose votes the gimmick seeKs to win. 

Should President Eisenhower sign the bill, 
he will be endorsing principles which he has 
consistently held to be wrong, and which a 
great many farmers, including members of 
the powerful Farm Bureau Federation, know 
to be wrong. If he vetoes it, then he lays 
himself open to the political charge sure 
to be made of refusing to help the farm- 
ers. 

The measure passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives last year by a narrow margin, 
but will have to go back there for further 
action because of inclusion in the present 
bill of the soil bank provision. Last week 
the omnibus bill containing both the soil 
bank and return to 90 percent price support 
passed the Senate Agriculture Committee 12 
to 3. But a vote on the high rigid support 
passed by only 1 vote, 8 to 7. 

The bill will come before the Senate for 
debate probably starting February 29. A 
hard fight is anticipated. Meanwhile it is 
entirely probable a lot of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives will be hearing from a lot of farm- 
ers who don’t want their industry used as a 
political football. 





Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the 38th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence, I call the at- 
tention of our colleagues to the follow- 
ing letter which I have sent to the Amer- 
ican Lithuanian American Information 
Center: 
FEBRUARY 15, 1956 

LITHUANIAN AMERICAN INFORMATION CENTER, 

New York, N. Y. 

(Attention Mary M. Kizis, director.) 

Dear Miss Krzis: I wish to take this oppor- 

tunity to salute the freedom loving Lithu- 
anian people on the occasion of 38th 
anniversary of the Independence of Lithu- 
ania. ‘tion 


the 


The Lithuanian American Informa 
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Center is to be commended for its diligent 
and perservering effort to alert the peoples 
of the world of the sad condition of your 
former homeland. 

You may be assured of my sincere and 
complete support of all efforts and move- 
ments directed toward the eventual and 
final liberation of Lithuania from the yoke 
of the oppressor. I look forward to the day 
when Lithuania will again take its place 
among the great nations of the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT ZELENKO, 
Member of Congress. 


Status of Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, I include there- 
in an article from the Daughters of the 
American Revolution magazine: 

STATUS OF FORCES 


Congressman FRANK J. BECKER, New York, 
visited American servicemen imprisoned in 
foreign jails. He concluded that the pro- 
tection of the United States Constitution has 
been taken away from these citizens serving 
us overseas by the Status of Forces Treaty. 
These are the GI’s-who have been tried and 
convicted in foreign courts and are now 
serving sentences in foreign prisons. 

Those imprisoned in France and England 
were visited. All the GI’s in England said 
that they would have preferred to be tried 
by Army or Air Force court martial. They 
felt that they would have had a much fairer 
trial and would have preferred to have an 
American officer defend them, even if they 
would have received more severe penalties 
from United States authorities. This was 
the rule before the Status of Forces Treaty. 

In France, @ man is guilty until proven 
innocent; under our Constitution a man is 
presumed innocent and must be proven 
guilty. All but one GI would have preferred 
the court martial to prosecution in the 
French courts. Their trials were conducted 
in French; in two cases the French lawyers 
could not speak English. 

The resolutions to revise the Status of 
Forces Treaty will probably be reported out of 
the committees in both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives soon after Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. 

Let your Congressmen know that you urge 
them to vote for these resolutions that will 
return their constitutional rights to our 
servicemen abroad. 


FIRST LAW WAS THE LOYALTY OATH 


A little thin calf-bound volume of 185 
pages containing the first acts of Congress, 
and bearing the signature of “G. Washing- 
ton” is one of the rare possessions of the 
Library of Congress. On its title page, it 
states, “Acts passed at a Congress of the 
United States of America, begun and held 
in the city of New York the 4th day of 
March in the year 1789 and of the independ- 
ence of the United States the llth.” The 
book was published in 1789. 

The first law ever passed under the Con- 
stitution of these United States and which 
our first President signed on June 1, 1789, and 
printed in this volume of 185 pages, lays 
down the form and also the method of ad- 
ministrating the oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution of the United States, to be 
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required of every officer of the Government, 
elected or appointed, high or low. 

Thus stands the first recorded law of our 
country. It originated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and was proposed by Represent- 
ative Daniel Carroll, of Maryland. With 
very little debate, the Senate concurred and 
it was signed by the President of the United 
States. 


THE LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Acts of the First Congress of the United 
States, passed at the first session, which 
was begun and held at the city of New 
York on Wednesday, March 4, 1789, and 
continued to September 29, 1789) 

(George Washington, President, John 
Adams, Vice President of the United 
States, and President of the Senate, Fred- 
erick Augustus Muhlenberg, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives) 


STATUTE I 


Chapter I.—An act to regulate the time and 
manner of administering certain oaths 


SEcTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
[House of] Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the oath or affirmation required by the 
sixth article of the Constitution of the 
United States, shall be administered in the 
form following, to wit: “I, A. B. do solemnly 
swear or affirm (as the case may be) that I 
will support the Constitution of the United 
States.’”’ The said oath or affirmation shall 
be administered within 3 days after the 
passing of this act, by any one Member 
of the Senate, to the President of the Sen- 
ate, and by him to all the members and to 
the secretary; and by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to all the Mem- 
bers who have not taken a similar oath, 
by virtue of a particular resolution of the 
said House, and to the clerk: and in case of 
the absence of any Member from the service 
of either House, at the time prescribed for 
taking the said oath or affirmation, the same 
shall be administered to such Member, when 
he shall appear to take his seat. 


Interposition or Nullification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am pleased to include herewith 
a series of questions and answers deal- 
ing with the subject of interposition, 
prepared by a distinguished jurist of the 
State of Mississippi, the Honorable M. M. 
McGowan. I feel sure that this may 
answer many questions which Members 
may have regarding this legal and his- 
toric doctrine, and I am pleased to sub- 
mit this for the information of the Con- 
gress: 

INTERPOSITION OR NULLIFICATION 

Question. What is the meaning of inter- 
position or nullification? : 

Answer. It means interposing or placing 
the sovereignty of the State against that of 
the Federal Government; a matter of con- 
tested sovereignty; and a refusal to follow 
the Federal directive, whether it be an act 
of the Congress, judgment of the Supreme 
Court, or order of the Chief Exccutive until 
the question of who is right is settled by 
constitutional processes. 


‘ 
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An example of interposition or nullificg. 
tion is found in a sentence like this; 
(the State) deny that you (the Federa] Gov. 
ernment) have the right to do this, because 
the right to do so was never conferred op 
you by the Constitution, but was retaine 
as one of the sovereign rights of the States 
when the Union was formed, and I (the 
State) will not follow the directive or orde 
until the question is settled by constity. 
tional processes as to who is right.” 

Question. There has been some confusion 
about the words “interposition” and “nyjjj. 
fication.”” Do they mean the same things? 

Answer. Yes. It would be an empty ges. 
ture to say “‘we never gave you this author. 
ity,” without following up with “we will not 
follow your directive or order until it is get. 
tled by constitutional processes who is right.” 
Just to lamely say, “We never gave you this 
authority, it belongs to us,” would be mean. 
ingless, or a mere petition or memorial to 
Congress. The words are considered as one 
and the same thing, and in fact are one ang 
the same thing. 

Question. What is a memorial or petition 
to Congress? 

Answer. A petition or memorial to Con. 
gress is a mere petition asking Congress to 
do or not to do a thing. The mail bags 
going to Washington are full of them. They 
are usually disregarded. A memorial or peti- 
tion to Congress has no relation whatsoever 
to interposition or nullification. 

Question. Is it necessary to use the word 
“nullification” to void an act of the general 
or Federal Government by this means? 

Answer. It certainly is not. “Sincere and 
responsible men should never quibble over 
words, when other words may be used that 
have exactly the same meaning. Such words 
as “illegal and of no force and effect,” or 
“unconstitutional and not to be obeyed,” 
would have the same effect. In fact even 
the word “interposition” was not too much 
used in the early days. The words “State 
veto”’ were used by John C. Calhoun and 
others in South Carolina in the early 1830's, 
Frankly, the word “Interposition,” as a proper 
noun, seems to have come into use as 4 
designation of the entire process late in 
1955, some 2 or 3 months ago. True, Calhoun 
and Jefferson used the noun “interposition” 
but merely as a common noun. 


Question. What relation does the fifth arti- 
cle of the Constitution have to interposition 
or nullification? : 

Answer. None, except as a vehicle to settle 
the question raised when an interposition is 
made, that is to settle the question as to 
who is right about the matter. The fifth 
article of the Constitution simply provides 
means of amending the Constitution, and 
this is sometimes (but not always) necessary 
to settle the question as to who is right. 
For instance when, in 1859, the State of Wis- 
consin nullified the Fugitive Slave Act and 
also the Dred Scott decision of the Supreme 
Court, nothing was done; the Federal Gov- 
ernment just called it quits, and let it go at 
that. On the other hand, when, in 1792, 
the State of Georgia nullified a decree of the 
Federal courts granting a judgment against 
Georgia at the suit of an individual suitor 
the Congress got busy and enacted the 11th 
amendment to the constitution saying n0 
individual could sue a State. 

The fifth article of the Constitution pro- 
vides two methods of amending the Con- 
stitution: (1) By two-thirds of the Senate 
and House of Representatives proposing a 
amendment which will become effective when 
ratified by three-fourths of the States, or (2) 
by two-thirds of the States petitioning Con- 
gress to submit amendments upon which 
event Congress shall cause y be assembled 
in the States conventions*to submit the 
amendments and these shall become effective 
when ratified by three-fourths of the States. 

Question. What is meant by State 
sovereignty? 
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Answer. It means that in the beginning 
the several States were free, independent, 
and sovereign States. This can best be 
demonstrated by examining _the ‘first sen- 
tence of the treaty of peace signed by Great 
Britain and the Colonies after the Revolu- 
tionary War, which reads as follows: “His 
Britannic Majesty acknowledges the said 
United States, viz., New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia 
to be free, sovereign, and independent 
States.” So the fact that we started as 
free, independent, and sovereign States can- 
not be denied. 

Question. What happened to the sover- 
eignty of the States, and how can the Fed- 
eral Government by sovereign and the States 
composing it at the same time be sovereign? 

Answer. The States granted sufficient of 
their sovereignty to found a “more perfect 
Union” (the articles of Confederation of 
1781 being imperfect) and retained certain 
others to themselves. The 10th amendment 
settles this question. It is as follows: ‘‘The 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.’”’ Not one of the 
Colonies would have adopted the Constitu- 
tion unless the 10th amendment had been 
incorporated therein. It was a part of the 
Bill of Rights when the Constitution was 
adopted. It was a peculiar work of genius 
wrought by the great statesmen of the time. 

Question. What is meant by settling the 
question as to who is right by constitutional 
processes? 

Answer. It was thought by Jefferson and 
Madison that dignity and right would re- 
quire that when a State felt its sovereignty 
had been invaded by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State itself should not be the sole 
judge of the matter, but that an appeal 
should be made to Congress to ‘arrest the 
progress of the evil” and that the several 
sister States be invited to join in said appeal. 
Thus the appeal is to the Congress with the 
sister States invited to join therein, and the 
appeal is that the ‘question of contested 
sovereignty” be settled by processes set in 
motion by Congress under the Constitution. 

Question. Is interposition or nullification 
illegal? ; 

Answer. No. No one “can reach the con- 
clusion that it is illegal without at first ad- 
mitting that the States have surrendered 
their total sovereignty to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. By the plainest sense and logic, 
if they have not surrendered their total sov- 
ereignty to the Federal Government, they 
have the right to raise the question for set- 
vlement. Only to those who claim such a 
surrender has been made is it or can it be 
illegal. 

It would be a foolish thing indeed to say 
that the States had sovereign rights, but 
could not assert them. It would be a mon- 
strous thing to say the Supreme Court could 
order a person hanged for criticizing the 
President or other Federal officer. (The alien 
and sedition laws merely provided one could 
be sent to prison for a long term for just 
that—and the Constitution was only 9 years 
old then.) 

Of course there are those who make this 
contention. Many of them are honest peo- 
ple who have never stopped to think. And 
of course we have the left-wing Socialist 
sroups who will of necessity have to have 
it declared illegal or go out of business. Un- 
til State sovereignty and local government 
are destroyed, they can never accomplish 
their purpose, 

Question. Under what circumstances 
should interposition or nullification be in- 
voked? 

Answer. Certainly under none other than 
the most grave and solemn circumstances. 
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It should be only upon the last resort to save 
the life and sovereignty of the State. There 
should be danger to the State that is not 
only imminent and perilous, but as Jefferson 
ana Madison put it, “palpable and danger- 
ous.” To invoke it under capricious or even 
ordinary serious circumstances would only 
bring upon a State the well deserved rebuke 
of the sister States. 

Question. Would interposition or nullifi- 
cation bring violence or disorder within the 
State? 

Answer. Ceftainly not. It would in the 
matter now threatening us insure peace and 
good order. 

Question. Would it result in Federal troops 
being sent into our State? 

Answer. Certainly not. Sending troops 
into a quict and tranquil community would 
be no more than a farce or comic opera. 

Question. What does the Army have to do 
with enforcing court orders? 

Answer. Not a thing in the world. 

Question. Just how will interposition or 
nullification work? 

Answer. It will work perfectly by the peo- 
ple standing solidly together and placing 
their cause upon their own sovereignty and 
that of their States. It is to be remembered 
that the sovereignty not delegated to the 
Federal Government was retained “to the 
States respectively or to the people.” 

No law can be enforced that is repugnant 
to all of the people and shocking to their 
inherent sensibilities. 

Sir Edmund Burke, debating in Parliament 
the revoit of the American Colonies, threw up 
his hands and said in despair: “I would not 
know how to write an indictment against an 
entire people.”’ If we had not stocd together 
in 1776, we would still be an English colony. 

Question. It has been said that when a 
State interposes its sovereignty against that 
of the Federal Government, it calls for a set- 
tlement of the controversy by constitutional 
processes,” and invites the sister States to 
join in the petition. Now, pursue that fur- 
ther and tell just exactly how the matter has 
been or may be carried to a conclusion? 

Answer. In the light of actual experience 
and history, a wide variety of courses may be 
taken, with different conclusions reached. 

When Georgia interposed in 1792 (the 
Constitution then being only 3 or 4 years 
old, over an individual suing the State of 
Georgia in a Federal court, the Congress 
rather hastily submitted an amendment to 
the Constitution (the 11th) which was ap- 
proved by three-fourths of the States, vindi- 
cating Georgia’s position. 

When South Carolina interposed in 1832, 
on the question of the tariff laws, Congress 
promptly passed an act relieving the State 
of the oppressive burden of the tariff com- 
plained of. In case of the other acts of 
interposition, you might say that nothing 
was done; the States merely had their way 
about the matter. : 

However, if Congress refused to grant the 
relief by legislative act, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment refused to give up and persisted in 
enforcing the act or court decision, then it 
must be admitted that the truly classical 
concept of interposition as conceived by Jef- 
ferson and Madison might come into play, 
which was that Congress at the address of 
the complaining States and such of the sister 
States as elected to join, would submit an 
amendment under article V of the Constitu- 
tion, and submit it to the people, the amend- 
ment embracing the disputed question, and 
let the result abide the action of three- 
fourths of the States, either by affirmative 
or negative action. 

Question. If three-fourths of the States in 
this instance should ratify an amendment 
which affirmatively granted to the Federal 
Government the right to take over the edu- 
cation and nurture of our children and mix 
members of the white and Negro races in the 
schoois, would the States be bound thereby? 
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Answer. According to the theoretical con- 
cept of the principle, they would be. 

Question. Would Mississippi accept it upon 
such a result? 

Answer. The State officials would attempt 
to, but the entire people would have to be 
reckoned with. That crisis would have to be 
handled if and when it arose. 

Question. Is there any legal means, other 
than interposition to avoid the effect of 
the school decisions of the Supreme Court on 
May 17, 1954? 

Answer. It is quite apparent that there is 
not. Unless it exceeds the powers granted 
the Federal Government to make such de- 
cision, then it is legal. There is no other 
avenue of attack that can be made upon it 
except upon this ground. All that would 
be left is open defiance or resistance. ; 

Question. What if the Congress refused to 
submit an amendment which would settle 
the controversy? 

Answer. They could not be compelled to 
do it unless at the petition of 32 of the 
States. This is the aiternative method pro- 
vided for in article V of the Constitution. 
The first method is, as said before, two- 
thirds of the Members of Congress may sub- 
mit an amendment upon their own initia- 
tive, which will be ratified when approved 
by three-fourths of the States; or two-thirds 
of the States may petition Congress to sub- 
mit amendments, and if it does so, these will 
likewise become valid when ratified by three- 
fourths of the States. 

Question. What if Congress refused to 
submit the amendment and also two-thirds 
of the States never petitioned them to do 
so? How would that effect the interposi- 
tion? 

Answer. It is quite clear that the inter- 
position would stand. It should be readily 
conceded that the States of this Union, 
none of them, would interpose upon only 
the gravest and most solemn circumstances. 

Question. But this is dealing here with a 
judgment of the Supreme Court. Can 
interposition be restored to against that? 

Answer. Certainly. It is true that people 
are much more reluctant to challenge the 
courts than the Congress or Chief Execu- 
tive. Reverence for courts of law and jus- 
tice is perhaps the finest of all our traits. 
However, tyranny must be resisted from 
whatever source it might come. 

The Supreme Court is a creature of the 
Constitution; the Constitution in turn is a 
creature of the States. It is Thomas Jeffer- 
son who is credited with saying that the 
germ of the dissolution of the Republic lies 
in the judiciary or Supreme Court. 

Question. Now who, in the very last anal- 
ysis, is to be the judge in a case of con- 
tested sovereignty between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and a State or group of States? 

Answer. That is a vital question indeed, 
and actually goes to the very heart of the 
matter. It became a very heated question 
less than 10 years after the Constitution 
was adopted. 

Jefferson and Madison, always clearly logi- 
cal, reasoned thus: The sovereign States en- 
tered into a Compact as they called it; 
that was the Constitution itself; the States 
granted a part of their sovereignty to the 
general government and retained a part; that 
was the dual sovereignty system, truly a work 
of genius, and as they believe, and rightly 
so, the only and sole guaranty of liberty and 
freedom. Now, when a dispute came up as 
to who should exercise that phase of sover- 
eignty, who was to be the judge? Jefferson, 
who wrote the first Kentucky Resolution of 
Interposition, expressed it in these words: 

“That the Government created by this 
compact was not made the exclusive or final 
judge of the extent of the powers delegated 
to itself, since that would have made its dis- 
cretion, and not the Constitution, the meas- 
ure of its powers; but that as in all other 
cases of compact among parties having no 
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common judge, each party has an equal right 
to judge for itself, as well of infractions as 
of the mode and measure of redress. 

So these great statesmen argued that the 
Constitution or Compact by its plain mean- 
ing prohibited Congress from passing the 
objectionable portions of the alien and 
sedition laws, but if there was any doubt 
about its meaning, then the sovereign States 
who formed the compact would be the ones 
to decide, not the Congress or the Supreme 
Court. There was no common judge pro- 
vided for in specific words, so reason and 
principle, aided by the purest of logic, would 
dictate that the creature could not dictate 
to the creator. Hence the appeal to the 
States. 

Question. It has been said that interposi- 
tion is the only truly legal means by which 
segregation may be preserved. Elaborate on 
this. 

Answer. Always turning first to common- 
sense and plain logic, we are confronted with 
this proposition: The Supreme Court deci- 
sion of May 17, 1954, is legal unless the Court 
did not have the right to render it; that is, in 
lawyers’ terms, it did not have jurisdic- 
tion of the subject matter. By logical proc- 
esses and in regular sequence, this brings us 
to the question of whether or not the States, 
in forming the Union, ever granted to the 
Federal Government the right to take over 
the education and nurture of their youth. 
All of the southern and many of the north- 
ern States say that they did not. The Fed- 
eral Government seems to assert that they 
did. This brings up the essential question 
involved in interposition—a case of con- 
tested sovereignty. Whose sovereign right is 
it to control the education and nature of 
the youth of the land—the States or the 
Federal Government? 

Question. Several of the States have passed 
legislative acts, and constitutional amend- 
ments, seeking to provide means of preserv- 
ing segregation. Comment on the efficiency 
of these. 


Answer. Several of the States have pro- 


posed and passed legislative acts, the intent 
and purpose of which is to avoid the conse- 
quences of the school decisions. Several of 
the States have enacted constitutional 
amendments providing varying powers, such 
as the power to abolish public schools, the 
power to subsidize pupils in private schools, 
or public schools rented out to private in- 
dividuals. 

The defect in all of these maneuvers is 
that they, tacitly at least, admit the validity 
of the school decisions, and seek means and 
methods to evade or avoid them. We should 
keep in mind that the same Supreme Court 
that enacted the school decisions will almost 
surely decree that Negroes be admitted to 
private schools. 

Question. What about the situation at 
Hoxie, Ark.? 

Answer. At Hoxie, Ark., a Federal court 
has already issued a temporary injunction 
against the residents of the community, en- 
joining them from “boycotting” the inte- 
grated school there. This means that if they 
failed or refused to send their children to the 
integrated school set up there, or attempted 
to set up a private school, they would be sub- 
ject to fine and imprisonment. However, 
this court injunction has not been read by 
the writer, and comment upon its contents is 
with reservations, but the information comes 
direct from the attorney handling the case 
for the citizens of the Hoxie community. 

Question. Upon whom will the burden of 
enforcing the school decisions in this State 
fall, if they are accepted as legal? 

Answer. Just as much on the officers and 
courts of this State as on the Federal author- 
ities. There is nothing peculiarly Federal 
about the jurisdiction. The duty would fall 
just as much on our court as the Federal. 


Question. In the event no interposition or 
nullification resolution is passed, in what 
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position will this leave the executive and 
judicial officers of this State? 

Answer. It would leave them in a very bad 
position indeed. They should know exactly 
upon what legal ground they stand. 

Question. Is there any higher ground upon 
which they could stand than the asserted 
sovereignty of their State? 

Answer. No. They would be in company of 
people like Jefferson and Madison, and that 
is concededly good company. 

Question. Reverting to the historical side 
of the question once again, what instance of 
interposition or nullification was based upon 
the least right, so far as the State making 
the complaint was concerned? 

Answer. Undoubtedly, the Nullification of 
the Tariff Act by South Carolina in 1832. 
This nullification stood upon practically no 
right because the right to control interstate 
and foreign commerce had been specifically 
granted to the Federal or general govern- 
ment. Paragraph 3 of article I, section VIII, 
of the Constitution, the article which spe- 
cifically names the powers conferred upon 
the Federal Government, states: “To regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the In- 
dian Tribes.” So the nullification was actu- 
ally without right, except it might be said 
that the second paragraph of the same sec- 
tion said that tariffs and imposts should be 
“uniform.” However, it should be admitted 
that this factual deviation would not justify 
nullification. Still it worked. The Congress 
promptly passed a bill alleviating South Car- 
olina of the unfair and onerous tariff. 


Question. What effect has the South Caro- 
lina episode had upon the public understand- 
ing of the subject of Interposition and 
Nullification? 

Answer. It has caused great misunder- 
standing and disapprobations for the sim- 
ple reason that for the many generations 
since that time, the history books used and 
taught in school never mentioned any other 
type or form of interposition, and the 
true principle as taught by Jefferson and 
Madison and other great statesmen of early 
times was completely lost and forgotten. 
For example, the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
under the title, ‘“Nullification” mentions no 
other instance of such procedure in our 
history, and that is mentioned with disap- 
proval. Brittanica does not mention the 
word “interposition” at all. 

Few people know it but in 1833 the South 
Carolina incident had gained such un- 
popularity that Mississippi completely under 
the domination of Andrew Jackson, passed 
a strong resolution condemning nullifica- 
tion. Jackson practically ruled Mississippi 
at that time so far as political affairs were 
concerned. However, Old Hickory was tem- 
peramental about the matter. When, in 
1838, Georgia nullified the Supreme Court 
order halting the removal of the Cherokee 
Indians, Jackson made his famed remark: 
‘“‘Marshall has made his decision; now let him 
enforce it.” 

Question. From what has been said there 
is but one side to this controversy. Is there 
another side, or if not, to what do the pro- 
ponents of Federal control of education and 
nurture of our children hold? 

Answer. What comfort they have only 
come from the 14th amendment, a rather 
vague and indefinite pronouncement itseif, 
enacted as a punitive measure after the Civil 
War when the South was prostrate. It is 
sometimes called the “shotgun amendment” 
for the reason that the validity of same must 
rely upon the ratification of at least some 
of the Southern States, all of which were 
helpless and under Federal military control. 
Governor Coleman of Mississippi contends 
that it was never legally and validly adopted. 
He is undoubtedly backed up by historical 
data or he would not have made the asser- 
tion. No doubt the “due process of law” 
clause of the amendment, and “equal pro- 
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tection of the law” clause of the amendment 
are relied upon to sustain the proponents ot 
Federal control of education and nurture oy 
our children. 

But the fact remains that the 14th ameng. 
ment was enacted more than 80 year 
ago; the very Congress that enacted jt 
set up separate schools in the District oy 
Columbia for Negroes and whites; a consist. 
ent course of action has ensued whereby for 
more than 80 years all parties to the com. 
pact have understood and treated the ameng. 
ment as not having anything whatsoever 
to do with the Federal Government taking 
over the education and nurture of the youth 
of the land; innumerable Court decisions o¢ 
the Court itself have plainly adhered to this 
interpretation. In fact the education ang 
nurture of the youth of the land was under. 
stood to be the prerogative of the States 
since the founding of the Republic some 165 
years ago. After all, the States founded and 
created the Federal Government; they 
founded and adopted the Constitution it. 
self, as well as all of the amendments thereto, 
What the States over a long course of action 
construe them to be, verily they are. 

Question. Enumerate the instances of in. 
terposition or nullification in our history, 
with the results in each case? 

Answer— 

1. In 1792, an individual sued the State 
of Georgia and against its vigorous protest, 
took judgment. Georgia nullified the Fed- 
eral court judgment against it, and passed 
an act through the House of Representatives 
that if the marshal tried to collect same, he 
would be hanged. The Congress rather 
hastily proposed the 11th amendment which 
prohibited suits against the States at the 
instance of individual suitors. 

2. Next came the nullification resolutions 
against the alien and sedition laws, which 
in the teeth of the constitutional prohib- 
tion against abridgment of free speech and 
a free press, levied heavy criminal penalties 
against anyone who dared criticize the Gov- 
ernment or any officer thereof. A delegation 
from Kentucky came to Jefferson and im- 
plored him to prepare a nullification resolu- 
tion for Kentucky. Jefferson complied with 
the first Kentucky resolution of November 
1798, the first classical exposition of the doc- 
trine of interposition and nullification in 
this country. In December Madison fol- 
lowed suit with a similar resolution for 
Virginia. The alien and sedition laws ex- 
pired in 1801 without any prosecution there- 
under. 

3. In 1814, smarting under the restrictions 
imposed by the War of 1812, tremendously 
unpopular in New England, all of the New 
England States met in the Hartford Conven- 
tion which enacted: a nullification of the 
draft act of Congress to provide soldiers for 
the war; drew up resolutions of actual seces- 
sion which were never put into effect. 

4. In 1828 the Creek Indians procured 
from the Federal Courts a judgment which 
would have prevented the State of Georgia 
from removing them from the State. Geor- 
gia promptly nullified the judgments and 
removed the Indians by force. 

5. In 1829, the State of Alabama, under 
similar circumstances, nullified the Federal 
Courts, and removed from its territory the 
Creek Indians therein. 


6. In 1832, the State of South Carolina 
nullified an act of Congress levying an un- 
fair and onerous tariff upon the products of 
the State. The nature and result of this 
act has been commented upon. 

7. In 1838, the Cherokee Indians violated § 
treaty whereby they would be removed from 
Georgia, and appealed to the Federal Courts. 
The Courts sustained them. Georgia nulli- 
fied the act of the Courts and removed them 
by force. President Andrew Jackson sus 
tained them this time and this is when he 
made his famous remark: ‘Marshall has ren 
dered his judgment; now let him enforce it.” 
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g. In 1859, Wisconsin nullified the Pugitive 
slave Act of the Congress and the Dred Scott 
decision of the Supreme Court. Nothing was 
done. 

9, Some 13 other Northern States joined 
wisconsin in the nullification of these acts 
and decisions. Nothing was done. 

10. The Supreme Court of Iowa nullified 
and disregarded @& Supreme Court decision 
relative to the disposition of public lands 
appropriated to the railroads for building 
lines across the State. Nothing was done. 

11. On January 20, 1956, the Legislature of 
the State of Alabama nullified the Supreme 
Court decisions of May 17, 1954, the import 
of which was to forcibly mix in schools of 
that State members of the white and Negro 
race. Result: dependent only upon courage 
and unified action of the people of Alabama. 

Question. Has there ever been any other 
occasion of interposition or nullification 
comparable in importance to the nullifica- 
tion of the school decisions of May 17, 1954? 

Answer. No. It is the last-ditch stand to 
preserve constitutional government in this 
country, and turn back the forces of the 
tyranny of centralized government and the 
minions of socialism and communism. 

Question. It has been declared that even 
if the Congress did set in motion what is 
called “constitutional processes’ to settle 
the question of who is right about the mat- 
ter, and pursuant thereto three-fourths of 
the States did ratify an amendment which 
granted to the Federal Government the ex- 
clusive right to manage and control the edu- 
cation and nurture of our youth, the people 
of Mississippi would not accept it. That 
poses a grave question. Discuss it further. 

Answer. It does indeed pose a very grave 
question. You note it was said the “people” 
of Mississippi. As Senator EAsTuanp has 
pointed out, this school decision is impos- 
sible of performance. It shocks the sensi- 
bilities of all of the people. The revulsion 
is too great to be overcome. It runs counter 
to universal laws of nature that man-made 
laws cannot control. 

In the next place. while unbridled and 
salacious attacks upon the Supreme Court 
have no place in a dignified discussion among 
responsible men, still there is a deep-seated 
conviction among the people that this deci- 
sion, coupled with other and numerous acts 
and predilections, shows a studied intention 
to change the form of this Government. It 
should be conceded that the fifth article of 
the Constitution was never intended as a 
vehicle for accomplishing this purpose. 

Question. Why would the constitutional 
amendments abolishing public schools, with 
pupil subsidizing funds, accomplish noth- 
ing? Comment further. 

Answer. The Supreme Court will strike it 
down. Few people realize that the civil. 
rights mania has spread so far that three 
States have already passed laws providing 
that even private schools will have to admit 
Negroes, that is, except certain religious and 
denominational schools. 

Question. What does interposition or nulli- 
fication have to do with secession? 

Answer. Nothing. The two principles are 
actually diametrically opposed. Secession 
talk would be pure madness at any time, and 
especially now when our existence is threat- 
ened and a division would spell certain ruin, 


Question. If the general or Federal Govern- 
ment has absolute power through construc- 
tion of the Constitution by Court decree, as 
many seem to think it has, what is the need 
for having the amending machinery of the 
Constitution, that is, article V? 

Answer. None at all. Calhoun sensed this 
when he said: “Without it (interposition), 
the amending power must become obsolete, 
and the Constitution, through the power of 
Construction, in the end utterly subverted.” 


CONCLUSION 


Since the coming of the present crisis, the 
very word “interposition” has precipitated 
somewhat of a furore in the land. A south- 
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ern governor has said it will become a house- 
hold word throughout the country. To its 
advocates, it has become a symbol of liberty 
and freedom from oppression. To its oppo- 
nents, it is anethama, of near treasonable 
import. 

The public opinion is the ungovernable 
master of all human disputation. How has 
it been received? What do those who sol- 
emnly aver that the Federal power is abso- 
lute and supreme have to say about it? 

It can be truthfully said that it has been 
received in the main with the same solemn 
dignity with which it has been offered. 

It appears that the arguments presently 
being waged and to be continued perhaps for 
a long time will follow the same line, with 
the same contentions being made as pre- 
vailed in the early days of the Republic. 
The advocates of absolute Federal sover- 
eignty say the power and efficiency of the 
general government will be enfeebled by 
constant and capricious challenges of the 
States. The advocates of the dual sover- 
eignty system as originally set up in the 
Constitution solemnly answer that inter- 
position cannot and will not ever be raised 
except upon the most grave and serious cir- 
cumstances, such as would threaten the very 
life of the state and freedom of people. The 
entire proposition is fraught with grave and 
onerous difficulties. They adopt as their 
answer what Calhoun said in his Reports 
of 1828: 

“So powerful, in fact, are its difficulties. 
that nothing but truth and a deep sense of 
oppression on the part of the people of the 
state, will ever sustain the exercise of the 
power;—and if it should be attempted under 
other circumstances, it must speedily termi- 
nate in the expulsion of those in power, to 
be replaced by others who would make a 
merit of closing the controversy, by yielding 
the point in dispute.” 





Hon. Hulan E. Jack, President of the 
Borough of Manhattan, Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1956, the Honorabie Hulan E. 
Jack, president of the Borough of Man- 
hattan, was presented a scroll for his 
“untiring efforts to further better under- 
standing among Americans of all races 
and creeds,” by the Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine of Yeshiva University. I 
am pleased to insert into the Recorp the 
remarks of President Jack on that occa- 
sion: 

There are moments in the life of a man 
when the friendship expressed by his fellow 
citizens fill hts heart with a sense of grati- 
tude which cannot be evaluated with mere 
words. Tonight I find myself in this posi- 
tion for your presence here will always re- 
main a cherished treasure, an evening filled 
with memories never to be forgotten. 

For many years I have labored in the vine- 
yards of brotherhood where the seed of un- 
derstanding among all men was planted long 
ago. I have seen the bright dawn of fellow- 
ship obscured by the gray clouds of bigotry. 
I have witnessed the gradual crumbling of 
the walls of prejudice. I have walked in the 
dark caves of discrimination. And yet, de- 
spite all these dying embers of intolerance, 
in one form or another, I am thankfully 
aware that mankind is moving forward along 
the road to universal understanding where 
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neighbors can one day break bread together 
within the kingdom of sincere friendship. 

Progress in human relationship is often like 
a continuous drop of water spending its 
strength upon a seemingly immovable rock. 
But the day comes when the obstruction gives 
way and a torrent of fresh water unleashes 
its mighty force, to remove for all time, the 
barriers which held back the greater abun- 
dance of the restless energy found in the 
handiwork of God and nature. 

Our own country is like that restless tor- 
rent of water. From the first day when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed by 
men dedicated to the philosophy of the equal- 
ity of freedom, liberty, and justice, we have 
expanded our endeavors in the field of hu- 
man relationship. We have become a symbol 
of hope and faith to new and unborn nations 
whose people are concerned with the realiza- 
tion that they, too, may be counted as be- 
longing to the family of a free world. 

But we cannot remain forever an example 
of true democracy if our own house contains 
elements of mentality where the evil of segre- 
gation still lingers. The honors you have 
given to me here tonight are indeed proof 
that true democracy can be a living and work- 
able demonstration of our American society. 

Further evidence of true democracy can be 
found only a few miles from here where the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine of Ye- 
shiva University is located. Founded under 
Jewish auspices it has opened its doors to 
both faculty and students regardless of their 
race, creed, color, or national origin. Such 
an ideal in medical education is worthy of 
your cooperation and support. 

There is no room whatsoever for the ugly 
scars of discrimination and segregation in any 
field of education for we are all children of 
God whose minds are born free from the 
curse of hate and prejudice. 

I could not be your guest of honor tonight 
except for the friendship and efforts of men 
and women from every walk of life and from 
every section of our community. I wish I 
could reach out and clasp your hand in 
thankfulness for the spiritual warmth of 
your hearts. If I could do so, it would not 
be Hulan E. Jack, president of the Borough 
of Manhattan speaking, but an immigrant 
boy of 16 who came to a glorious land and 
was given the opportunity of sharing the 
priceless relationship with so many, many 
unforgettable friends. 

From the deepest corner® of our hearts, my 
wife, Mira and I, reach out and embrace every 
one of you with a prayer of thankfulness. 





The National Forest Recreation Use Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important conservation meas- 
ures before this Congress is the national 
forest recreation use bill. 

Its principal sponsor in the 84th Con- 
gress is the gentleman from Montana 
|{Mr. METCALF]. I have joined as a co- 
sponsor and similar, or identical, bills 
have been introduced by the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL], the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
ENGLE], the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PrIcE], the gentleman from Florida [ Mr. 
MATTHEWS], and the gentleman from 
California |[Mr. HacENn]. 
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Here is a@ press release on Mr. MET- 
CALF’s H. R. 1823 from the International 
Association of Game, Fish, and Conser- 
vation Commissioners: Carl D. Shoe- 
maker, general counsel, 232 Carroll 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.: 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The bill (H. R. 1823) 
introduced by Congressman LEE MEtTcaLr, of 
Montana, is one of the most important con- 
servation measures to be considered by the 
2d session of the 84th Congress which con- 
vened last Tuesday, according to Carl D. 
Shoemaker, general counsel of the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish, and Con- 
servation Commissioners. 

This bill establishes as a policy the public 
use of all of the national forests and au- 
thorizes the necessary funds to carry out an 
extensive program for the development and 
operation of these areas for recreational use. 
Other features of the bill provide for ade- 
quate safety and sanitation in these areas 
and the improvement and maintenance of 
wildlife habitat. All of these features are of 
far-reaching importance to the forty-odd 
millions of people who annually spend a part 
or all of their leisure time in these forest 
areas. 

To insure the needed funds the bill au- 
thorizes the setting aside of not to exceed 
$5,500,000 from the annual forest receipts 
derived from timber sales, grazing fees, and 
other forest revenues. 

Where a recreational area has been de- 
veloped with special sanitary facilities and 
improvement such as outdoor camp stoves, 
necessary fire wood, and cleanup services, the 
bill authorizes the Forest Service to charge 
& small fee for them. No charge or fee for 
hunting or fishing in the forests is author- 
ized nor contemplated. 

Congressman METCALF has shown a real 
interest in conservation problems. This bill 
was introduced by him in response to a 
widespread need for better development of 
the forests in the interest of those Americans 
who use them for recreational purposes. 
Nothing in the bill interferes with or limits 
the other uses of the forests for watershed 
protection, grazing, and timber production. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to point out to 
my colleagues that the Forest Service 
now has the authority to charge fees 
for recreation use anywhere in the na- 
tional forest system. It is doing so in 
almost 50 places. The national forest 
recreation use bill limits this authority 
to those substantially improved areas 
where special services or facilities are 
provided. 


The Americaa Indian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I am pleased to include an interesting 
paper on the American Indian. 

My distinguished constituent who 
wrote this is himself a member of the 
Chickasaw Tribe. I feel that my col- 
leagues will thoroughly enjoy this fine 
treatise on our neighbors, the American 
Indians. 

Incidentally “the Westerners” is a fine 
group of outstanding citizens very much 
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interested in the continued constructive 
progress of the West and the fair and 
sound solutions of its problems: 
THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN IN Facr 
AND FICTION 


(Paper prepared for the Spokane Chapter 
of the Westerners by Frank Lilly, October 
20, 1955) 


Since the time, 463 years and 12 days ago, 
when Christopher Columbus first set foot on 
San Salvador and dubbed its inhabitants 
“Indios” in the belief that he had reached 
an outlying island of India, popular ideas 
regarding the “Indian” of the Western Con- 
tinent have been in too many important re- 
spects as far out of line with facts as was 
Columbus in the matter of the land he had 
reached. 

The purpose of this paper, therefore, is to 
present and discuss facts in connection with 
some of the more important fictions about 
the North American Indians—fictions com- 
monly and generally accepted as facts. Of 
course some generalization and oversimplifi- 
cation must be taken for granted because of 
the limitation of a paper. Omissions and 
exceptions must also be taken for granted. 

One of the first facts to learn about the 
American Indians is that there are many dif- 
ferent groups of them; as many, perhaps 
more, than is the case in connection with 
Europeans or Asiatics. The Scot is one 
thing, the Welshman another, and the Irish- 
man, although he may have a Spanish sur- 
name, is still another—not just in customs 
alone but also in physique and to some ex- 
tent in complexion. 

It should surprise no one that while the 
TIroquoise is one thing, the Sioux is quite 
another and the Chinook still another. Nor 
should it be surprising that they should 
differ so much from one another in customs, 
physique and complexion. It seems reason- 
able to assume that, as in the case of the 
people of the British Isles, these differences 
in customs, physiques and complexion have 
been due to infiltrations of blood from var- 
ious parts of the Eastern Hemisphere; Norse, 
Teuton, Roman, Spanish, Phoenician and 
others. 

There is, in my opinion, unmistakable evi- 
dence of the infiltration of Norse blood 
among the Indians of the North and Central 
Atlantic States, semitic blood in some of the 
tribes of the North Central States, and Mon- 
golian blood among some of the tribes along 
the Pacific coastiine. 

The chances are that the human mind is 
basically the same everywhere. However, it 
is a fact that due to “time, place and circum- 
stances,” foods, climate and topography, peo- 
ple do not all think alike about what they 
see and feel. Nonetheless, it is a fact that 
certain basic concepts and feelings prevail 
among Europeans, Asiatics and Africans as 
integral groups of people, and the same is 
true of the American Indian. 

Exceptions being the rule, there will be ex- 
ceptions in connection with some American 
Indian social units to the facts that I shall 
comment upon, but these facts will still re- 
main true for American Indians as a whole. 
Some tribes, for example—only a very few— 
were polygamous and/or polyandrous but 
monogamy was the rule. 

The picture of the North American Indian 
held by most people is that of a half-naked, 
war-bonneted, bloodthirsty warrior with a 
tomahawk in one hand and a scalping knife 
in the other; or, if not that, blanketed, lazy 
lout blissfully smoking his pipe while his 
squaw toiled incessantly; an ignorant hea- 
then, whose speech was limited to an occa- 
sional “Ugh” and whose main desire was 
for the white man’s “firewater.” 

That the Indian was basically bloodthirsty 
is fiction. Never was he so bloodthirsty as 
the white man who in Europe has warred 
almbdst continuously since recorded history. 
Indians did not wage war with others of their 
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race over religious concepts; Indians dig not 
conceive and develop means and methods for 
killing defenseless noncombatant men and 
women and children by the tens of thoy. 
sands. The facts speak for themselves, 

It is true that from time to time pres 
Columbian Indians had disputes over hunt. 
ing grounds, but these were usually settleq 
without the shedding of much blood. It was 
the reluctance of the Indian to kill a fellow 
man—even the invading white man—that 
made it possible for European emigrants to 
secure a firm foothold in North America, 
How easy it would have been for the Indian 
to have completely destroyed those early 
settlers. Instead the Indians nurtured them 
and taught them how to survive in the new 
environment. 

But what did the early settlers do in re. 
turn? After failing to eliminate the Indian 
by enslavement, they resorted to outright 
killing; then incited the Indians to warfare, 
not only with the settlers, but among them. 
selves. This, by the way, was achieved in 
large measure through the use of “‘firewater,” 
made by Christianized white men and solq 
to the Indians with full knowledge of its 
evil effects. These early Indian wars, it has 
been agreed, were the basis for the fiction 
that arose as to the Indian’s bloodthirstiness, 

It is fiction that the American Indians 
were primarily nomadic hunters. All Indians 
were agriculturists to some extent and most 
of them were primarily so, living in houses 
and settlements. The tepee is in effect an 
Indian tent; the log house, where logs were 
available, was typically Indian. 

At this point, it should be brought out that 
over half of this country’s agricultural prod- 
ucts, and a substantial and increasing part 
of the world’s farm produce, comes from 
plants domesticated and developed by the 
pre-Columbian Indians, corn (maize), “Irish” 
potato, sweetpotato, tomato, pumpkin, 
squash, beans, popcorn, peanuts, etc. They 
also developed the pineapple, avocado and 
cotton and knew how to extract and use 
chocolate, quinine and rubber. 

It is fiction that the Indian was addicted 
to tobacco, although he developed and culti- 
vated the plant. The fact is that tobacco 
was only one of several aromatic leaves that 
he smoked, not habitually, but occasionally, 
as a token of friendship or in connection 
with the formal sealing of an agreement. 
The white man shakes hands on such occa- 
sions; the Indian smoked what is now gen- 
erally called the “peace pipe.” 

The facts about the Indian’s idea of the 
ownership of land have never been under- 
stood by the white man. In the thinking of 
the Indian as best expressed by Tecumseh, 
the Great Spirit gave the land, as he did air 
and water, to all in common and none of 
each could be sold by any individual or fam- 
ily; theirs was simply the right to the use of 
the land. 

Thomas Yallup, Yakima Indian, in & 
speech made at Walla Walla on June 9, 1955, 
explained the Indian’s attitude about the 
land in the following words: 

“Our people did not see the land as the 
white people see it. The earth was the very 
life of the Indian. Long before there was 
record of time, the Indian looked upon the 
earth as a child looks upon its mother. His 
mother earth provided him with water to 
drink, food to eat, and clothing for his family 
and himself. These things born of the earth 
he cherished and when compelled to do s0 
he fought for the earth.” 

In reply to the Government’s offer to buy 
Nez Perce lands, Chief Joseph said: 

“We have no right to sell this land for we 
do not own it. This land belongs to our 
forefathers and their forefathers whose 
bodies have become a part of it, and it be- 
longs to our children and our children’s 
children. We cannot sell it.” 

The Indian could occupy any tribal land 
not in use just so long as he used it. There 
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were no absentee landlords among the 
Indians and the soil was not abused. In this 
connection, I read you the prize-winning 
essay Of & Cherokee youth as reported by 
the United Press. The boy, after being 
shown a picture of a delapidated house and 
a washed-out field wrote. 

“Both pictures show white man crazy. 
Make big tepee. Plow much ground. Water 
wash. Wind blow. Soil, grass all gone. 
House rot down; no corn; no potatoes; no 
nay; no pony; no hog; no chickens. Squaw 
gone with papoose.” 

Indian no plow much ground. Keep 

grass. Cattle eat grass. Indian eat steer. 
Hide make tepee, moccasins too. Indian no 
make terrace; no make dam; no hunt job 
not hitch-hike. Great Spirit make water, 
also sunshine. Indian no waste anything. 
Indian no go on relief. White man heap 
razy.” 
"te American Indian was by nature a 
conservationist of the first order. He caught 
no more fish than he could use. He killed 
only for food and not as a sport, and even, 
in a little prayer, asked the pardon of the 
animal he Killed. He believed that every 
form of life had been designed by the Great 
Spirit to play its own integral part in the 
overall scheme of things. 

One of the most prevalent and unjust fic- 
tions about the Indian is the one that says 
he was a godless heathen. Charles Russell, 
one of the very few white men who really 
knew the soul of the Indian, wrote as follows: 


“Nature taught her child 
To read and write and spell: 
And with her books before him 
He reads his lesson well. 


“He loves his mother earth 
Where all her creatures trod; 

Yet he is called a heathen 
Who always lived with God.” 


The white man’s attempt to force the In- 
dian, willy-nilly, to accept the Christian re- 
ligion puzzled him and his confusion is well 
expressed in the following excerpt from a 
speech by Red Jacket (Sa-go-ye-wat-ha), 
made in 1805 at a council of the chiefs of the 
Six Nations after a white missionary had ad- 
dressed them. Directing his remarks to the 
missionary, he said: 

“Brother, you say that you are sent to in- 
struct us how to worship the Great Spirit and 
that if we do not take hold of the religion 
you white people teach we shall be unhappy 
hereafter. You say you are right and we are 
wrong. How do you know this to be true? 
Your religion is written in a book. We only 
know what you tell us about it. How shall 
we know when to believe, being so often de- 
ceived by the white people? 

“Brother, you say there is but one way to 
worship and serve the Great Spirit. If there 
is but one religion, why do you white people 
differ so much about it? Why not all agree, 
&s you can all read the book? 

“Brother, we do not understand these 
things. We are told that your religion was 
given to your forefathers and has been 
handed down from father to son. We also 
have a religion which was given to our fore- 
fathers and has been handed down to us. 
We worship and serve in that way. It 
teaches us to be thankful for all the favors 
we receive, to love each other and to be 
united. We never quarrel about religion. 

“Brother, we do not wish to destroy your 
religion or take it from you; we only want to 
enjoy our own.” 

The Indian had no concept of a hell or 
future punishment. He could not conceive 
of a Great Spirit who would, as the Creator 
Qf everything, create a devil god and permit 
this devil to punish him either here on in 
the after life. He believed that in commit- 
ting a wrong against another person, one did 
not so much wrong that person as he wronged 
himself, 
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In connection with this matter of a hell, 
you will recall that one of the great divines 
of early Colonial days gave thanks to his God, 
following the massacre of the Pequots by his 
peuple, that “no less than 600 were brought 
down to hell that day” (Cotton Mather). 

There was something, either in the very 
nature of the Indian or in his religion, pos- 
sibly both, that, although he had no laws or 
penal institutions, operated in such a way 
that there was very little crime. On this 
fact, I quote Thomas Jefferson as follows: 

“Crimes are very rare among the Indians, so 
much so that it is a question of whether no 
law, aS among the Indians, or too much law 
as among civilized Europeans, submits man 
to the greatest evil. One who has seen both 
conditions of existence would pronounce it 
to be the latter.” 

Standards of conduct among the Indians 
were based upon nature’s laws, which are 
moral laws. Force was seldom used to en- 
force conduct. Each person was his own 
judge. Misconduct hurt the wrongdoer and 
that hurt was his punishment. Deceitof any 
kind was the highest form of offense. Inter- 
esting evidence of this fact is that among 
the white children in this country to give 
one’s word “honest Injun” is the most bind- 
ing of oaths. 

It is fiction that Thomas Paine or Jean 
Jacques Rousseau originated the basic con- 
cepts of our form of government. The fact 
is that the distinctive political ideals of 
American life were provided by the American 
Indian who, long before Columbus landed, 
had developed a social organization in which 
the community recognized the equality of 
men and respected their right to a diversity 
of opinion. 

The North American Indian was a free man 
enjoying the rights and privileges of a true 
democracy during hundreds of years when 
Europeans lived abject lives in semistarva- 
tion, accepting crusts of bread and royal cir- 
cuses in exchange for the surrender of their 
freedom. 

Noting the confusion in Colonial govern- 
ments, Conestago, Onondago chief, called the 
attention of the Colonial governors meeting 
at Lancaster, Pa., in 1744, to the fact that 
“our wise forefathers established unity and 
amity (by a confederation of tribes) and by 
your observing the same methods you will 
secure unity and strength.” 

Commenting on this matter, Benjamin 
Franklin, in addressing the Albany Congress, 
said: 

“It would be a strange thing that these 
Indians should have been able to form a 
union that has existed for ages and yet that 
a like union should be impracticable for ten 
or a dozen English Colonies.” 

In connection with the foregoing. I quote 
in part from a recent address by Hon. Chris- 
tian Herter, Governor of Massachusetts: 

“In the realm of the science of govern- 
ment, the Indians are only today winning 
Jong overdue credit for establishing some 
advanced forms of union and compact. 
These they developed before contact was 
made with the great traditions of European 
civilization. It is significant that in 1954 we 
are observing the 200th anniversary of the 
adoption of Benjamin Franklin's plan of 
union by the Congress of Commissioners, 
which was attended by 7 of the 13 Colonies 
at Albany in 1754. 

“None of the Colonies, indeed, ratified the 
plan, but this foundation stone was imple- 
mented 35 years later when, in 1787, Frank- 
lin had the satisfaction of helping to draft 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. Significantly, Franklin drew the 
inspiration for the Albany Plan of Union 
from the Iroquoise Confederacy of the Five 
Nations, which included our own Mohawks. 

“This confederacy, formed as far back as 
the middle of the 16th century, gave women 
the right to vote centuries before such en- 
franchisement was accepted by the American 
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Republic, and it carried on functions which 
demonstrated the high state of intelligent 
living and understanding that the Indians 
possessed as a people. It would be well for 
all of us to examine more carefully the life, 
mores, and government of the red men who 
inhabited our Nation before our own ances- 
tors came. 

“The student of Indian life and lore is 
acutely aware of and impressed with the 
variety of his talents, the dignity of his life 
and attainments within the sphere of his 
wants and needs, and the propriety and 
equity of the laws by which he lived. The 
Indian’s mark is, indeed, on our land, and 
indelibly so; and the significance of his pio- 
neer contribution to the American way 
should not be lost upon us.” 

It is fiction that the Indians had kings or 
dictators. Their chiefs were servants of the 
members of the tribe, exercising only such 
powers as were delegated to them. A chief, 
by the way, owed his nomination to the 
women of the tribe and was chosen by the 
votes of both the men and women. 

It is fiction that the family life of the 
American Indian was dominated by the man. 
The fact is that the ownership of property 
and the descent of name was vested in wo- 
man. She bore the children and they were 
hers in name and at her command, and not 
the father’s, so long as she lived. It was the 
mother, and not the father, who could per- 
mit or forbid, as she chose, her son’s going 
to war. 

In connection with this comment, I quote 
from bulletin 30 of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology: 

“The matrons had only to interpose their 
influence and authority to bring to naught 
the best conceived designs and enterprises 
leading to war.” 

Oh that the mothers of sons throughout 
what we call the civilized (?) world had 
such influence today. 

Children of the American Indians were 
well behaved and obedient, although they 
were never touched by a punishing hand. 
Their fathers and mothers considered the 
white people brutal in treating their chil- 
dren like enemies that must be threatened 
and/or punished, or weak when they coddled 
them with gifts and/or promises. They be- 
lieved that children so treated would grow 
up belligerent and subject to fits of uncon- 
trolled anger or immature and dependent. 

The increasing lawlessness and violence of 
non-Indian young people, often against their 
own fathers and mothers, unheard of among 
the American Indians, gives weight to the 
Indians belief in a discipline developed by 
setting an example rather than by the use 
of corporal punishment or gifts. 

The American Indian way of life was 
praised and recommended to our people by 
Theodore Roosevelt after he had lived with 
the Indians for several years and attained 
the measure of health that made him one of 
our country’s most vigorous and progressive 
Presidents. He called the Indian way of 
life the “simple life,” and it is simple in 
the best sense of the word, because it is 
sensible. 

In this way of life, no attempt was made 
to improve upon nature by refining and 
adulterating foods or damaging them by 
overcooking. The American Indian believed 
that the Great Spirit had created everything 
in its proper season, so he ate vegetables, 
fruits, grains and meats in their proper sea- 
son, and he ate all of each that was edible. 
He dressed for the season and not for fashion. 
Me did not poison his loungs with habitua! 
smoking nor convert either grain or fruit 
into deadly alcohol to dull his senses. 

He lived always close to Mother Nature 
and recognized her laws, those impersonal, 
basic principles in which there is justice 
for all and hatred for none. He blamed no 
deity, no one but himself, when he made 
mistakes. He depended upon himself for his 
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livelihood and was quick to share food, cloth- 
ing and shelter with others in their need. 

He loved peace but would fight when nec- 
essary, just as he has voluntarily done for the 
country that has violated almost every 
treaty it ever made with him. He hated no 
one on account of race, creed, color or politi- 
cal ideas, and never killed or mistreated any 
man on any of these counts. 

These are some of the facts that made the 
American Indian way of life a simple and 
sensible way of life. This country might 
have been a better and happier land if the 
white man had become American-Indianized 
instead of the Indian becoming partially 
Europeanized. Be that as it may, however, 
there is no disputing the fact that without 
the Indian’s gifts to American agriculture 
and his contribution of the unique demo- 
cratic tradition he had developed, we might 
not have become today the world’s greatest 
and most prosperous nation. 

Hail and honor the American Indian. 





Upper Colorado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
ponents of the upper Colorado River 
storage project are attempting to create 
in the minds of the public the concep- 
tion that, since they have withdrawn 
the controversial features dealing with 
the invasion of our national parks and 
monuments, all opposition to this bill 
has now ceased. 

The public has not been lulled into any 
false sense of sécurity by this action. 
They still realize that this project will 
only directly benefit the 4 States in- 
volved, and the burden to pay for the 
cost of the project will fall on the re- 
maining 44 States. 

This awareness of the public is very 
well expressed in an editorial of the Sen- 
tinel, a newspaper published in Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Carlisle (Pa.) Sentinel of 
January 10, 1956] 
COLORADO PROJECT A NIGHTMARE 

One of the matters before Congress for 
consideration is the gigantic upper Colorado 
River project. As Representative Crare 
HosMER, Republican, of California, puts it, 
this irrigation project which the Bureau of 
Reclamation under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is asking Congress to approve is 
the most expensive and unsound scheme yet 
devised. Although it would be a windfall 
to private power interests, the project would 
bring into production only half a million 
acres in high, remote areas of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico, while a 
survey soon to be submitted to Congress 
shows that 21 million acres of fine farm lands 
are now lying idle in 19 eastern, southern, 
and midwestern States. 

Yet despite the fact that there are at 
least 21 million acres awaiting the plow in 
areas where rainfall Is heavy and the grow- 
ing season long, the Bureau would force the 
burden of the upper Colorado project on 
the American taxpayers. 

In addition to the best acreage now lying 
idle, there are millions of acres in lower 


soll classes and in other States that are 
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idle in the humid area of the Nation. Much 
of this lower class land could be improved 
with little cost and developed into pasture. 

These idle acres lie close to markets, pop- 
ulation centers, transportation, schools, and 
established municipal governments. The 
upper Colorado project has none of these 
advantages and it would cost extra billions to 
provide them. 

The Reclamation Bureau has been at- 
tempting to sell the idea that projects such 
as the upper Colorado must be developed, at 
tremendous cost, to provide food and fiber 
for our growing population. That is a false 
claim if there ever was one. Even on the 
present producing farm lands such huge 
amount of food and fiber are grown that 
the demand is not great enough and ade- 
quate storage space is unavailable. Despite 
the plans of the Eisenhower administration 
for reducing this output and increasing the 
farmers’ income: and purchasing dollar we 
have, this year, and will have again next year 
in all probability, enormous new surpluses 
and record yields. Still the Reclamation 
Bureau would have Congress appropriate 
billions of dollars on unnecessary and waste- 
ful projects as the upper Colorado Basin. 
The Colorado project would cost $4 billion 
alone. The 4 States which would benefit 
would pay less than 2 percent of the cost. 
The cost of bringing the millions of acres 
of good land into full production would run 
from $15 to $150. Building the upper Colo- 
rado project would cost the taxpayers $5,000 
an acre. As Representative HosMERr says, the 
project would be economic idiocy. 

Too, it must not be forgotten that the 
project would be an invasion of what is 
now a great national park, that much of the 
national beauty in the area set aside years 
ago for a park would be desecrated for the 
sake of private interests and votes. In the 
face of the so-called farm program the Presi- 
dent has submitted to Congress, which pro- 
gram proves that we have more production 
than demand, that the situation is ex- 
tremely serious even with the lesser num- 
ber of acres of farm lands under cultivation 
today, and that more acreage, according to 
the program, should be taken out of produc- 
tion, to be paid for in surpluses or cash— 
whichever the farmers desire—even mention 
of cultivation of the upper Colorado area 
borders on fantasy. 





Freedom of the Seas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists is a techni- 
cal agency of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States which meets every 2 years to 
study the technical aspects of interna- 
tional law as they affect the relations 
among the republics of this hemisphere. 

On the agenda of its meeting con- 
cluded earlier this month at Mexico City, 
the Council of Jurists had the item 
“System of Territorial ‘Waters and Re- 
lated Questions: Preparatory Study for 
the Specialized Inter-American Confer- 
ence Provided for in Resolution LXXXIV 
of the Caracas Conference.” 


The Council did not make such a study. 
Instead a resolution on the subject had 
been drafted in secrecy by a number of 
delegates which covered not only legal, 
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but economic, political, and scientific 
subjects with which the delegates at this 
technical conference were not competent 
to deal. This resolution was drafted in 
such a manner as to appeal to the nar. 
row, nationalistic feelings of the dele. 
gates. It was then railroaded through 
without study or debate over the oppo- 
sition of the United States without giy. 
ing the delegate from this country op. 
portunity to have his points of opposition 
discussed. 

Among the provisions of the resolution 
which was thus adopted were these: 

1. The distance of 3 miles as the limit of 
territorial waters is insufficient, and does not 
constitute a rule of general internationa] 
law. Therefore, the enlargement of the zone 
of the sea traditionally called territorig) 
waters is justifiable, 

2. Each State is competent to establish its 
territorial waters within reasonable limits, 
taking into account geographical, geological, 
and biological factors, as well as the economic 
needs of its population, and its security and 
defense. 


Among the nations who sponsored this 
resolution are three who have already 
made individual claims to a minimum 
distance of sovereignty extending 200 
marine miles from their coasts. Another 
has already made claim to sovereignty 
over a belt of sea which at some points 
extends as much as 500 miles from its 
coast. This is what they mean by the 
word “reasonable.” 

Such extensions of sovereignty into the 
high seas by individual countries simply 
cannot be accepted by the community of 
nations. The high seas are not free for 
common use by mankind because of the 
selfish aspirations of the big maritime 
nations. They are free for such use be- 
cause this is a requirement of our civili- 
zation. These seas and the air spaces 
above them carry the commerce of the 
world. Raw material comes to manu- 
facturers along these highways, manu- 
factured goods radiate out of these ave- 
nues from factories to users; and food 
travels them from the harvester to the 
consumer. 

Many of these highways of the sea, 
which are so vital to this world’s ability 
to feed, clothe, and house its thronging 
billions, come close to land either where 
island and mainlands concentrate them 
or where lee shores give protection to 
seafarers from local storm areas. For 
instance all avenues of normal approach 
to the Pacific Ocean from the Indian and 
Atlantic Oceans skirt near to some point 
of land. 

It is not compatible with the needs of 
nations that individual countries can, at 
their will, extend their sovereign terri- 
tory out over these lanes of free passage. 
It does not matter what protestations are 
made by such sovereign country that free 
passage through this territory will be 
guaranteed by it to all other countries, 
because whatever fights a sovereign can 
grant for passage through its territory it 
can later modify or withdraw. This is 
a far different matter than existing in- 
ternational law which permits every sov- 
ereign to use these vital traffic lanes of 
its own free right without asking or being 
granted that right by another. 

The objectives of security, defense, and 
conservation of resources which these 
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countries seek are sought equally avidly 
py the United States and the other mari- 
time countries. They can be attained 
by international cooperation through 
means now under study in the United 
Nations without possible disruption of 
the world’s commerce and, in fact, its 
defenses. s 

The United States, which has had 
thrust upon it such a heavy burden of 
responsibility for defending and aiding 
the smaller nations of the free world, 
cannot adequately fulfill those responsi- 
bilities if its ability to do so is restricted 
py great broadenings of the territorial 
area of nations into the high seas. 

These overwhelming aspects of the 
problem obviously were not given consid- 
eration by the delegates at Mexico City 
who were technically trained juridical 
personages. As the United States dele- 
gate said in recording the contrary vote 
of this country: 

In addition, the United States delegation 
wishes to record the fact that when the 
resolution, in the drafting of which the 
United States had no part, was submitted to 
committee I, despite fundamental considera- 
tions raised by the United States and other 
delegations against the resolution, there was 
no discussion of those considerations at the 
one and only session of the committee held 
to debate the document, 


Mr. Speaker, the Organization of 
American States serves a most useful 
function in providing a forum where the 
republics of this hemisphere can study, 
debate, and work out problems of com- 
monconcern. But when technical bodies 
of that organization pass resolutions on 
such fundamental and basic subjects 
without study and in such a glib, light- 
hearted matter it shakes faith in the 
whole organization. We sincerely hope 
that the parent Organization of Ameri- 
can States will take much more serious 
consideration of this matter before it 
proceeds to further action on it. 





France’s Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “France’s Government,” which 
appeared in the February 13, 1956, issue 
of the Park City Daily News of Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FRANCE’S GOVERNMENT 

The perennial French pessimists, whose 
gloom has been well nourished by postwar 
events, predict an early demise for the new 
government of France. They may be right. 
Perhaps only great exercise of skill by the 
new Socialist Premier, Guy Mollet, can pro- 
long this regime beyond a few months. 

It rests on a very shaky base. Though 
Mollet was invested as Premier by a 420 to 71 
vote of the French Assembly, the actual 
Strength of his left-of-center governing coall- 
Yon comes to just about 170 votes. 
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This means that every time a major do- 
mestic or foreign issue comes before the 
Assembly, Mollet will have to fabricate a new 
majority for that specific purpose. If in any 
given instance he cannot do it, his regime 
will fall. 

Mollet won the premiership so handily 
because he was able to corral the support 
of 140 Communists and many center-right 
moderates who actively oppose much of his 
specific program for France. He managed. 
to achieve this without bringing representa- 
tives of either group into the government, 
and without making any commitments to 
them. 

Why did they back him at this stage? 

Logically, the center-right group, includ- 
ing many who formed the previous govern- 
ment of Edgar Faure, should fit into a power- 
ful coalition of moderates. But Mollet and 
his close associate, Pierre Mendes-France, 
outraged this wing by refusing coalition on 
any but their own terms. 

The center-right group is cool to the Mol- 
let program of domestic reform. But many 
members feared failure to support Mollet 
would force him to deal directly with the 
Communists, leading possibly to a popular 
front regime having Red representatives. 
They saw support of Mollet now as a lesser 
evil. 

As for the Communists, they envision their 
backing of the Socialist leaders as the first 
step toward a new popular front on the 
model which governed France in the late 
1930’s. The Reds think divisions in the 
moderate ranks are sufficiently deep so that 
soon one or the other of the center groups 
wili have to draw the Communists into the 
government in order to rule at all. 

The Communists helped put Mollet in but 
hey will not vote for much of his pro- 
gram—except perhaps some domestic reform 
measures. The center-rightists also helped, 
yet they are likely to stand with him only 
on his NATO-oriented foreign policy. 

The curious manner in which Mollet 
gained support for his premiership only un- 
derlines the basic tragedy of France. To- 
gether the left and right moderates are the 
country’s most powerful political force. But 
they will not get together. In their separa- 
tion, they stand in peril. And the Commu- 
nists prepare to benefit. 





Address by James G. Patton, President of 
the National Farmers Union at the An- 
nual Convention of the National Rural 


Electric Cooperative Association— 


Part I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the speakers at the annual convention 
of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association at St. Louis last month 
was James G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union. 

I know my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in the remarks made by this dis- 
tinguished leader of a great American 
farm organization, an organization that 
has been in the vanguard of those spon- 
soring multipurpose development of our 
water resources. 

Mr. Patton’s speech follows: 
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REMARKS OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIONAL FARMERS UNION, TO THE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC Co- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, AT ST. Louis, Mo., 
JANUARY 25, 1956 


I am both honored and pleased to be in- 
vited to speak before this great convention 
of the rural electric cooperatives of America. 

Your organization is performing a tremen- 
dously valuable and necessary service for 
rural people. It is perfectly logical, per- 
fectly natural, perfectly commonsense, for 
the Farmers Union to support your ef- 
forts to protect and advance the progress 
of rural electrification. The Farmers Union 
is a farmers’ farm organization. We are un- 
alterably committed, both by the convictions 
of our leaders and the mandate of more than 
300,000 farm families in our membership, to 
fight for the interests of farm people. Rural 
electric cooperatives are very close to the top 
of what we consider most important to,the 
welfare of farmers. I pledge you, here and 
now, that the Farmers Union will never fail 
to back you up to the full extent of our power 
in your fight to advance the cause of rural 
electrification. 

I would not dwell upon this except for the 
amazing fact—which many of us have come 
unhappily to recognize in recent years—that 
ycu cannot take it for granted that all who 
purport to speak for organized farmers will 
support you in your fight for the welfare of 
rural people. I don’t want to leave any 
question in your minds about where I 
stand—and where the Farmers Union stands. 
We are behind you all the way. 

I am particularly pleased to be here with 
my good friend, Clyde Ellis. Clyde and I 
have been friends since he came to Congress 
from Arkansas a good many years ago. He 
has done, and is doing, a tremendously valu- 
able and important job in Washington for 
the REA co-ops of this country. The Na- 
tional Farmers Union recognized the con- 
tribution Clyde Ellis was making by giving 
him our award for outstanding service to 
agriculture a few years ago. That was dur- 
ing the period shortly after World War II 
when, in the space of a few years, the rural 
electric cooperatives accomplished the pro- 
digious task of bringing electricity to about 
half of this Nation’s farmers. Never before 
nor since has anything of comparable scale 
been done in so short a time to advance the 
material well-being of farmers. 

The rural electrification movement is faced 
with even greater difficulties today. At the 
same time, the tasKs that remain to be done 
in the field of rural electrification and farm 
electrification are of even greater scale than 
the impossible job of connecting America’s 
farms to powerlines that you accomplished 
yesterday. 

The present difficulties of rural electrifica- 
tion are compounded by the tragic and un- 
necessary collapse of farm income that has 
taken place in the last few years. This, in 


fact, is the overriding problem of agriculture 
at this time. 

The most pressing immediate concern of 
National Farmers Union is to reverse the dis- 
astrous depression that has been inflicted 
upon farm people. It is the most basic prob- 


lem facing rural electrification too. Farm- 
ers simply can’t pay their power bills if they 
don't have incomes. Nor can they invest in 
the marvelous new electrically powered farm 
yment that is already coming into the 
showrooms—and which every farmer will 
meed in order to compete and to earn an 
American standard of living as soon as to- 





morrow. 

The depression in agriculture is shattering 
the very foundations of our rural communi- 
ties. It is liquidating farm homes by the 
hundreds of thousands. It is undermining 
the economic foundations of rural churches, 
rural schools, rural business. If it is per- 
mitted to proceed on this rapid course to its 


inevitable end, rural life in America will be 
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drastically altered. The implications are 
drastic and dangerous for all rural enter- 
prise, REA co-ops among them. 

The Farmers Union is fighting back 
against this planned and deliberate depres- 
sion in agriculture. To be perfectly plain 
and blunt, we don’t agree that farmers ought 
to be singled out from all other groups in 
our economy for the depression treatment. 

There is a remarkable uniformity in the 
pattern of the attacks that are being made 
these days against the welfare of farmers. 

Your enemies don’t argue against the 
merits of your efforts to obtain low-cost elec- 
tricity for rural people. They don’t say that 
a private utility monopoly will give you and 
the public more service and more satistac- 
tion for your money—because it is easy to 
prove that is not true. Instead, they try to 
make you ashamed of being in business 
for yourselves. They call it “creeping 
socialism.” 

The people who are fighting against the 
principle of public responsibility to help 
farmers get a fair share of the national in- 
come don’t argue the merits of that question 
either. They don’t come right out and say 
that farmers ought to be satisfied with a few 
cents an hour for their labor, and little or 
no return on their investment. That’s ex- 
actly what their agricultural policies have 
led to. But they know that, if they base 
their argument on the facts in the case, they 
simply won’t make headway. 

Instead, the opponents of Government 
farm programs try to make farmers ashamed 
of using their own Government to help them- 
selves get their fair share out of the Nation’s 
productivity and prosperity. They call our 
farm programs, also, “creeping socialism.” 
They say that farm programs, the kind that 
can and will do the job of getting a fair 
share for the farmers, will destroy character. 

This is not legitimate public debate. This 
is nothing more or less than brainwashing. 
This is an attempt to make the farmers 
ashamed of standing up and fighting for 
their rights. 

I can tell you right now that the Farmers 
Union is made up of farmers who aren't 
going to sit back and relax and let a bunch 
of slick hucksters brainwash them into turn- 
ing their pockets inside out. 

I am not in the least ashamed of admitting 
I believe farmers are entitled to 100 percent 
of a fair parity price for the product of their 
labor and their capital. 

I am not ashamed either that I have 
learned the plain and clear lesson of history, 
that farmers will never get a fair parity re- 
turn out of the so-called free market. 

I am not at all bashful about telling you, 
and the rest of the world, that I think 
farmers are entitled to whatever help they 
need from their own Government to civilize 
this so-called free market, to make it work 
justice for all the people including farmers, 
instead of inflicting chronic depressions 
upon the farmers between wars and national 
emergencies. 

I have not noticed any of the so-called 
business-managed electric utilities hurry- 
ing into the United States Treasury to hand 
back the billions of dollars in tax subsidies 
that have been granted to them in the last 
few years. Since the Korean war, the pri- 
vate utilities have received tax subsidy bene- 
fits worth $4 billion—which the Federal 
Power Commission says they don't have to 
pass on to their customers, nor return in any 
way to the public. 

That's $4 billion worth of subsidy benefits 
received in Just 5 years, mind you. This 
makes the $214 billion or so that has been 
loaned at interest to the REA co-ops of this 
country in 21 years look like a piker. This 


makes the $244 billion invested in Federal 
power projects during the past 50 years look 
puny indeed. 

No, there is a completely different standard 
outright ¢g 


applied to subsidies, rants, tax 
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favors, and other forms of help from the 
United States Government, when it is passed 
out to a few big corporations, than when it 
is invested in projects and programs that 
help ordinary people directly. 

It is high time we country people come to 
our senses. It is high time we start look- 
ing at the facts, and quit letting a bunch of 
hired hucksters browbeat us with a few well- 
chosen slanders. 

We paid with the lives of more than 250 
American citizens in 1955 alone for the wan- 
ton luxury of satisfying the profit utility 
lobby’s crusade against “creeping social- 
ism.” We paid about $1 billion in property 
aestroyed by the deadly floods of New Eng- 
land last summer and the Pacific coast this 
winter, to boot. Practically all of this flood 
damage would have been prevented if proj- 
ects that are already planned had been built, 
instead of shoved into Washington, D. C. 
pigeonholes. 

We know that we can build dams that will 
prevent floods, at a fraction of the cost of 
replacing the property that will be destroyed 
by the floods which we can predict with cer- 
tainty to come sooner or later. We know 
that those dams can produce cheap and 
abundant electricity, which can be sold at 
low rates to light our farms and homes, to 
energize new factories that create new jobs 
and make whole regions flower in a new 
level of prosperity. We know we can do 
these things—and make them pay for them- 
selves. We know also that if wo don’t do 
them, we will sooner or later pay for our 
neglect with our lives and our property. 

If it is “creeping socialism’ to protect 
the lives and the property of our people 
who live and work in the valleys, then I say it 
is to our everlasting shame we didn’t lay on 
the lash and make it gallop. 

Not a single new multipurpose dam has 
been started since the Eisenhower admin- 
istration took office in 1953. Projects which 
had been recommended for immediate starts, 
and which could have been completed in time 
to save some of the people who drowned in 
the floods last year, were withdrawn from 
consideration when the Eisenhower admin- 
istration was inaugurated. 

That action was not taken without full 
consciousness that it would cost lives. Floods 
are predictable. They have been predicted. 
The only unknown is the time nature will 
choose to send them. All sensible men know 
that, sooner or later, floods will come—just 
as they have come in the past. The respon- 
sible officials in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion knew the floods would come. 

Yet the Eisenhower administration chose 
the more costly and more wasteful course of 
leaving the rivers uncontrolled. 

Let’s consider some of the other fruits of 
this choice by the Eisenhower administration. 

We are not to get the full benefits from 
our great rivers. The administration is giv- 
ing up our remaining dam sites to private 
utilities for fractional development of their 
potentialities. 

Instead of Hells Canyon, if the adminis- 
tration’s pro-utility power officials get their 
way, we will get 1, or 2, or 3, little run-of- 
the-river dams with just one-quarter as 
much flood control and storage capacity. We 
will get power costing twice as much, and 
much less of it. Farmers of the West will 
get no opportunity to develop the low-cost 
phosphate fertilizer that is indispensable to 
the future prosperity and productivity of 
our agriculture. 

And on top of this, the taxpayers will 
pay the bill. Idaho Power Co. is asking for 
a tax subsidy for two of its little “spite 
dams.” This is described by the Federal 
Power Commission as an interest-free loan 
from the taxpayers. The benefits of this 
tax subsidy to Idaho Power Co. will amount 
to more than it would cost the Government 
to build the whole high dam project in Hells 
Canyon. This is the perfect example of the 
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“partnership” policy in which the taxpayers 
and consumers pay the costs and take the 
risks, and the Wall Street-owned utility ip. 
terests pocket the benefits. 

The public will pay heavy subsidies to 
the private utilities for inadequate utiligs. 
tion of our waterpower resources, with too 
little and too late protection against dey. 
astating floods. We will get less power, ang 
we will have to pay higher rates on top of 
the cost of our subsidies to the utilities, 

When measured against what we ought to 
do, the joint proposals of the private utility 
lobby and the Eisenhower administration 

are nothing less than a@ tragic sellout of 
our national future. 

Our future needs for electricity in this 
country are simply staggering. Our power 
supply must be doubled every 10 years, By 
1960, we will need to add half again as much 
as all the generating capacity now installed, 
By 1965, we will need to add as much new 
power generating capacity as the total we 
have presently installed. 

These estimates are made by the Feder) 
Power Commission. They are responsible, 
conservative figures. They are the basis on 
which our Government grants billions of 
dollars in tax subsidies to private utility 
companies. That ought to make them per- 
fectly respectabie estimates. 

Think of it. In the next 10 years, we have 
got to build as much new electric generating 
capacity as everything we have in this 
country right now. 

I can tell you we'll have to hustle to keep 
up with this demand for new powerplants. 
We are not doing it now. Our economy is 
being retarded by failure to do it. Most of 
you REA co-op people know the stupendous 
requirements you face to keep abreast of 
your members’ demands for electricity. 

Now I hope you will forgive me for a 
moment if I digress to talk about a matter 
of particular concern to me as a citizen of 
Colorado. There has been a great deal of 
talk recently about a shotgun wedding 
that took place out in western Colorado. I 
don't think the full truth about the Colo- 
rado-Ute power project has been made 
known to many of you, nor that we have 
heard the last of it yet by any means. 

It is a very serious thing—serious to the 
whole national REA movement—that we 
have an Administration in power which has 
forced a lease-Operation deal with a big 
private electric company onto the Colorado- 
Ute REA co-op—when the essential facts 
about what it will cost the cooperative and 
its farmer-members was withheld from the 
board of directors. The essential facts in 
the whole economics of this deal are con- 
tained in REA’s official power study on the 
project. This official REA power study re- 
veals that the lease-operation deal will cost 
$111,500 more in the next 8 years than it 
would cost for the co-op to operate inde- 
pendently. This is the information that 
REA withheld from the cooperative. In 
my opinion, this Colorado—Ute experience has 
grave implications far beyond western Colo- 
rado. It seems to me that the pattern that 
is demonstrated here has very grave impli- 
cations for the future of our whole coopera- 
tive generation and transmission program— 
and you know better than I do that if we 
hadn't had our own cooperative wholesale 
power yardstick we never would have 
gotten electricity out to the farms in many, 
many parts of the country. 

Now, let’s get back to the overall picture 
of our nation-wide needs for electricity im 
our immediate future. 

We've already learned that the private 
utilities won’t do the job on their own—and 
we've had to hand out subsidies at a stag- 
gering rate to induce them to stay in the 
picture at all. 


It's high time the people of this country 
began to exercise some of their proprietary 
responpibilities to see to it that the needs 
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ntry are met—in full, in time, 


is cour 
_— ffcient, orderly, and economical 


and in an e 
"i have some of the best engineering 
minds in the world here in the United States. 
There is no reason why we, of all nations, 
should lag behind in any field of develop- 
ment—yet that is exactly what is happening 
in the field of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy: ‘ 

The big utility compantes, which are linked 
directly through their common origins in 
Wall Street to the big manufacturing com- 

anies that have been permitted and subsi- 
dized in the process to get a monopoly on 
atomic know-how, are holding back the use 
of atomic power for generating electricity. 

Contrast what the atomic energy monopo- 
lists are doing for the people of this country 
with what other countries are doing for their 
people in the field of atom-electric genera- 
tion. The Soviet Union has announced it 
plans to install, in the next 5 years, atom- 
electric plants with capacity equal to half 
of all the Bureau of Reclamation hydro now 
existing in our Pacific Northwest. Great 
Britain is already building atom-electric 
powerplants to supply a big chunk of its 
future power requirements. Even’ the 
smaller countries of Europe are moving 
ahead right now to put atom-electric power 
into a major place in their new powerplant 
construction. 

Why should the United States, which 
pioneered atomic energy in the first place, 
pe content to sit back and fall behind in 
developing useful harnesses for this revolu- 
tionary new source of power? I'll tell you 
why we are falling behind. Simply because 
we are letting the age-old policy of the 
private electric monopoly—scarcity and high 
prices—dictate this Nation’s power policy. 
We are back to the same old situation that 
existed 21 years ago—when the farmers of 
this country were far behind those of every 
other civilized nation in rural electrification, 
when our farmers still were sitting in the 
dark while most of the farms in Europe, and 
even in the Canad@n province of Ontario, 
already had electricity. 

Leland Olds, former chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, has revealed that 
most of the REA co-ops in the country 
could save money on their wholesale power 
if they could get atom-electric power. 





Address by James G. Patton, President of 
the National Farmers Union, at the An- 
nual Convention of the National Rural 


Electric Cooperative Association—Part 
il 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, there 
follows part II of an address by James G. 
Patton, president of the National Farm- 
ers Union, delivered at the annual con- 
vention of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association at St. Louis last 
month: 

American companies, ironically, are taking 
& leading part in building atom-electric 
Plants for other countries. General Electric 
Corp. Just a few weeks ago announced it is 
building an atom-electric powerplant for 


Japan which will make electricity at low 
rates, 
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The American atom power monopoly— 
whose know-how was bought and paid for 
at the cost of billions of United States tax- 
payers’ dollars—has put the label, “For ex- 
port only,” on the immediate peaceful bene- 
fits of the atom. 

If we let private monopoly make the deci- 
sion for us, American manufacturers will 
peddle our atomic know-how all over the 
world, while we sit here in the United States 
just like farmers sat in the dark up to 20 
years ago, victimized by the scarcity and high 
price policy of the unreformed, unashamed, 
unreccnstructed private electric utility 
monopoly. 

We in the nonprofit power movement have 

been on the defensive too long. We have 
fought to save each dam, and each trans- 
mission line, and each REA generation and 
transmission project. But at best we only 
stay where we were a few years ago. And 
every time we lose a fight, we get pushed 
hat far backwards. Now we have an ad- 
ministration that denounces the public 
power laws on the statute books, and calls 
them creeping socialism—despite the fact 
that they have raised their right hands and 
sworn to uphold those laws. 

Iam convinced we have got to start fight- 
ing to advance what we believe in. If we 
don’t, not only will we fail to go ahead—we 
will see our nonprofit power programs 
squeezed into impotence and uselessness. 

Let’s take a look at the resources we have 
under our feet here in this great section of 
the country westward of the Mississippi 
River. Let’s try to visualize what we could 
build here in the West, if we took advantage 
of every opportunity to develop fully every 
resource that we have, and to do it in the 
most orderly and efficient manner possible, 
to get the greatest possible benefits for the 
pecple, at the lowest possible cost to the 
people. 

A splendid beginning on this kind of in- 
ventory of the peopie’s resources has already 
been made. The Bureau of Reclamation 
published a prospectus of a Giant Power 
Plan for the West 3 years ago. It has been 
gathering dust ever since. We need to dust 
it off and take a fresh look at it. This far- 
seeing study should give everyone of us a 
new inspiration about what we are fighting 
for, and a renewed vision of where we can 
go from here—if we will only remember that 
the people are the boss in this country and 
decide to do it. 

First of all, the hydro power potentiali- 
ties of the 22 States west of the Mississippi 
River have barely been touched. We have 
put a harness on only one-fifth of the total 
stream runoff in this region. It is possible 
to develop that much more—and to do it 
on a paying, economical, self-liquidating 
basis. 

We should not lose another month with- 
out starting to hitch up these remaining 
water power resources whose energy is now 
wasting itself into the sea, without benefit 
to anyone. 

Even this great remaining hydroelectric 
resource would only scratch the surface as 
far as meeting our real needs for electricity. 

We need to hitch atomic energy onto the 
tremendous load that needs to be pulled to 
do the work of this region—and other 
regions of the country too. I am just as 
sure as I am of anything, that the private 
utility monopoly is just as wrong today in 
saying that atom-electric power “can’t be 
done” as they were 20 years ago in saying 
that the farms of this country could not be 
electrified. 

Even with low-cost atomic energy, we can 
and we must hitch up our great fuel re- 
sources in our power team too. There are 
three giant coal and lignite fields in the 
West. One is in the Colorado-Utah-Wyo- 
ming Rocky Mountain area. Another is in 
the Dakotas and Montana. The third is in 
the lIowa-Missouri-Arkansas area. These 
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tremendous energy sources should be har- 
nessed to work in a team with hydro and 
atomic power to work for the people of the 
West and the Nation. They can, and they 
should without delay, be harnessed to gen- 
erate low-cost electricity. 

Hydro power and fuel-generated power fit 
together like cogs in the precision gears of 
high-powered machines. When hydro and 
steam-generated power are worked together 
as a team, the result is more useable power, 
at lower average cost, than if they are 
hitched up separately. 

Hydro power and steam-generated power 
resources of the entire West should be har- 
nessed together with high-voltage, long-dis- 
tance transmission lines, to pull the greatest 
possible load for the lowest possible cost for 
the people. That would give your REA co-ops 
a chance to tie your systems to a new, vast 
source of low-cost wholesale power that you 
must have to meet the future needs of 
farmers. 

There is another reason for high-voltage, 
long-distance transmission. The giant coal 
fields of the West are located great distances 
from the big industrial and population 
centers of the West. These big industrial 
and population centers, where vast quanti- 
ties of low-cost electricity are needed, are 
located in the Twin Cities area, the Pacific 
Northwest, on the California coast, and on 
the gulf coast of Texas. 

These big population centers lie on the 
fringers of a vast, 22-State western empire, 
with both giant hydroelectric sites and giant 
coal energy sites within the big circle that 
they form. 

The “giant power plan” calls for using 
high-voltage, long-distance transmission 
lines for hauling enormous quantities of 
energy out of the center of the Western 
Empire to the industries on its edges. That 
is a mammoth undertaking. It would be 
tremendously more costly, however, to at- 
tempt to haul the needed energy in the form 
of coal over a vastly-expanded railway sys- 
tem. Our engineering experts tell us that 
the energy from a ton of coal can be hauled 
from North Dakota to Minneapolis much 
more cheaply in the form of electricity, over 
high-voltage transmission lines, than on the 
most efficient railroad ever built. 

Transmission lines adequate for doing this 
job, for harnessing together the steam-gen- 
erated energy of these three midcontinental 
coal fields with the big hydroplants of the 
river systems and atom-electric powerplants 
located in the most feasible sites, would 
have to be much longer than any in use 
today anywhere in the world. Power would 
have to be transmitted for distances of up 
to 700 miles. The giant basic powerplants 
in the coal fields, and the biggest hydroelec- 
tric dams, would all have to be tied together. 

This giant power plan would require volt- 
ages much higher than anything in use to- 
day in this country—at least half a million 
volts, twice as high as the highest voltage 
in use by utilities in this country today. 

The longest distance transmission in use 
in the country today is only 300 miles, less 
than half as far as the 700 miles that would 
be needed for a giant power project for the 
West. 

But the Swedes right now have a trans- 
mission line in use that is 600 miles long, 
from their big hydroelectric plants north of 
the Arctic Circle to the centers of Swedish 
industry and population in the south. They 
are transmitting electricity at voltages ap- 
proximating the half-million volts needed for 
a giant power system to serve the west. We 
can do what Sweden has already done to 
make the giant power plan a reality. 

You may wonder why a farm leader should 
be telling a group of farmers about a plan 
for hauling fabulous blocks of energy out of 
the mountains and prairies of the West to 
the big cities on the coasts. This giant 
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power plan means two great things for the 
future of agriculture in this region. 

If almost undreamed-of quantities of elec- 
tric energy were made available to western 
industrial and population centers, at rock- 
bottom prices such as would be possible under 
the giant power plan, it would start a tre- 
mendous boom of economic expansion. 

It would open up literally millions of new 
jobs in the space of a few years. It would 
result in great population growth not only 
in existing industrial centers, but through- 
out the West. There are huge stores of rich 
mineral and chemical resources in our moun- 
tains and prairies, waiting only for low-cost 
electricity to unfold into new and flourishing 
industrial developments. 

That means new markets for the farmers 
of the West. It means market for farm 
products that we don’t even bother to pro- 
duce in quantity now, for dairy products, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, poultry and eggs. 

In short, it will give western farmers prof- 
{table local markets for their products for 
the first time in history, 

This giant power plan has real meaning 
for our own farming operations. too. 

We have all heard time and time again 
that the surface of rural electrification has 
barely been scratched. I don’t think that 
any of us really grasps what the potentiali- 
ties of the use of electricity in agriculture 
might be. 

But scientists talk about using electricity 
to warm up the soil of entire farms, so that 
crops can be started earlier to take advan- 
tage of spring rainfall and sunshine. 

They talk about using electricity for killing 
weed seeds electronically, field by field, be- 
tore the crops are planted. 

They talk about electric-powered tractors. 
You'll back them into the shed at night to 
get their storage batteries charged off the 
high line, and run them all the next day at 
a small fraction of the cost of petroleum- 
fueled tractors. 

They even talk about some day being able 
to transmit electricity in tremendous surges 
of power directly to the moving tractor in 
the field—not over wires, but by wireless. 
You’d just tune in your radio on the power- 
plant, and take off. The United States Navy 
is engaged in research on wireless trans- 
mission of power right now. 

This sounds fantastic, I know. But up 
to only 10 years ago, probably not a single 
one of us would have believed that it would 
be possible to propel a huge submarine un- 
der the Atlantic ocean on a few pounds of 
fuel. With atomic energy, that is a reality 
today. 

I do not believe we are in any danger of 
overestimating our possibilities. On the 
contrary, I think we will find that our imag- 
inations are falling far short of what the 
real potentials for the future are. We have 
got to look far, far beyond the narrow limi- 
tations of the present in order to visualize 
the opportunities that lie ahead. Our real 
danger is not that we will dream too much, 
but that we will cheat the generations ahead 
of us because we did not dream enough. 

When you count the potentialities of 
atomic energy, and the new, even more terri- 
ble and more wonderful potentialities of 
thermo nuclear fusion, the process that we 
know as the hydrogen bomb, the strain on 
our abilities to dream enough is beyond the 
capacity of most human minds. 

It is thought not inconceivable that some 
day we will learn how to transmit electrical 
energy directly out of atomic energy, instead 
of using the present roundabout method 
of having the atomic reactor boil water to 
create stem to turn a regular turbine. 

If ever that day should come, and I be- 
lieve we should be prepared to see it, or to 
have our children see it, then energy will 
become as free as the water in a modern 
city. Consumers simply will pay an assess- 
ment to cover the cost of installing and 


maintaining the electrical facilities needed 
to serve them, and will be able to use all the 
electrical energy they want without further 
charge. 

Mankind already has learned how to create 
energy on that scale. The hydrogen bomb 
that was exploded in the middle of the 
Pacific a few years ago completely burned 
up a fairly good-sized island, sand and rock 
and all, so that the sea closed over it and 
it is gone. Possibly man can never harness 
such terrible fury as thermonuclear fusion, 
to make it do our work, but that is the 
challenge laid on our doorstep in this atomic 
age. 

I have talked about the West. because I 
am from the West, and I know it better. 
Also, other sections of the country have not 
had the benefit of resource planning on the 
scaie that has been done for the 22 States of 
the Bureau of Reclamation area. 

But there is no doubt in the least that 
equaliy great achievements can be planned 
for the South, and for the Northeast, and for 
the Midwest. We can put an end to death- 
dealing floods in New England. We can give 
that great region, with its marvelous re- 
sources of skilled people, the cheap electric 
power that it needs to halt and reverse the 
economic decline that now afflicts it. Wecan 
revitalize the South, creating new employ- 
ment opportunities at a high standard of 
living for its populations, utilizing its many 
natural resources that now lie fallow. We 
can further enrich the agriculture and indus- 
try of the Midwest by introducing the cheap 
and abundant energy our technical skill can 
provide for us tomorrow if only we have the 
vision and the imagination to raise our hands 
to the task. 

To whom shall we entrust the grave deci- 
sions that will determine the shape of our 
future? Will we leave those decisions to the 
short-sighted private utility monopoly, which 
always has demonstrated a policy of scarcity, 
restricted use, and high prices? Or shal] the 
basic decisions on electric power policy, the 
basic decisions as to whether this Nation can 
grow to its full potentialities—be made by 
the people of this country? 

For my part, I have only to recall recent 
history to find the answer. The private elec- 
tric companies of this country decided, up 
to 20 years ago, that farmers could not have 
electricity. They did not change their minds 
20 years ago. The decision was taken out of 
their hands, and the people of this country 
decided that farmers would get electricity 
whether the utilities wanted them to have 
it or not. 

That exercise of their sovereignty by the 
people has not resulted in socialism. It has 
not even hurt the utilities. On the contrary, 
the private power companies are far, far bet- 
ter off today than they ever were before. 
They prospered more during the height of 
the “creeping socialism” of a few years ago 
than ever before in their history. 

In the same way, the people must exer- 
cise again their sovereign right to decide 
whether this Nation will grow to its full 
dimensions of productivity and prosperity. 

That decision must mean more Federal 
and cooperative power, not less. It must 
mean bigger public power, not smaller. It 
must mean more effective public influence 
on rates and expansion policies, not the 
destruction of the yardsticks that have been 
constructed in the past generation. 

There is plenty of room within a giant 
power plan in the West, and in other regions, 
for the private utilities, so long as they fit 
their policies and their practices to the needs 
of the people. 

But the big decisions must be made, the 
broad outlines must be drawn, by the people, 
and for the people. 

No one less than the people, no one smaller 
than all the citizens of this country, should 
be left with such enormous power over the 
lives and the futures of our children. 
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Lithuania’s Fortitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol. 
lowing editorial from the Evening Her. 
ald, Shenandoah, Pa., published on Feb. 
ruary 16: 

LITHUANIA’S FORTITUDE 

In the hearts and minds of many thoy. 
sands of area residents, February 16 is a date 
regarded with special significance, 

It marks the 38th anniversary of the Re. 
public of Lithuania as a free and independ. 
ent country. Unfortunately, what should be 
an occasion of joyous celebration, compar- 
able to our own Fourth of July, in reality is 
one of painful and sorrowing recollection, 
This unhappy condition has existed for a). 
most 16 years. 

Because of the ruthless bondage into 
which it was forced by the armed might of 
Soviet Russia June 14, 1941, an evil violation 
of treaty, Lithuania dare not publicly refer 
to those golden years when liberty and de- 
mocracy flourished throughout this Baltic 
country. Her enslaved people, however, 
secretly commemorate the day. They nur- 
ture their hopes for eventual release from 
the Communist shackles. 

History has shown repeatedly that tyrants 
cannot vanquish the will and spirit of a cour- 
ageous people who treasure their former lib- 
erties, endure long years of misery, and hope 
and pray for release. This is the situation 
in Lithuania; her brave sons and daughters 
continue to display remarkable fortitude in 
the face of incredible @ppression. 

Under a puppet government which ex- 
ecutes orders from Moscow exactly to the let- 
ter, the country is known in Communist cir- 
cles as the Lithuanian Soviet Socialistic Re- 
public. Latvia and Estonia suffered a similar 
fate. The United States Government and 
many of its allies have never officially recog- 
nized Lithuania’s changed status. ‘The So- 
viet’s wanton aggression has been condemned 
in many of our state papers and by our last 
three Presidents. 

To relate a bit of history, Lithuania's ter- 
ritories stretched from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea as early as the 15th century. But in 
1795 she became a victim of Russian aggres- 
sion. Time and again, the people waged fu- 
tile struggles to regain independence until, 
finally, in 1918, it was reborn as a democratic 
and independent power. 

In 1939 another dark period of nations! 
history came to pass in the form of Russ0- 
German aggression. The Red invasion in 
1940 was followed a year later by a program 
of mass annihilation. A brief revolt in June 
1941, restored independence for a few days 
but the invading Nazi war machine was im- 
possible to resist. The tide turned against 
Hitler during the summer offensive of 1944 
and Communist forces reoccupied Lithuania 

The ensuing program of cruelty and terror, 
which the Reds label “Soviet social engineer- 
ing,” is difficult to imagine. Firing squads 
have accounted for a vast segment of Lithu- 
ania’s population. Men, women, and children 
have been thrown into Red _ slave-labor 
camps in the frozen wastes of Siberia. Since 
the Red wave of terror, it is estimated that 
the country’s population has been reduced 
from over 3 million to almost half that 
number. These victims have been replaced to 
a large extent by Russian “imports,” maby 
of whom undoubtedly were loathe to leave 
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their own land, others hoping to profit by the 
change. 

Have the Reds ever attempted to justify 
this rape of an innocent country? Indeed, 
they have the audacity to affirm that the 
Li,huanian people “voted” to join the Soviet 
Union. The rest of the world, though, recog- 
nizes the fate of Lithuania and its neigh- 
pors as sheer barbarity. The tragic record 
of these atrocities is impossible to ignore. 
This crime against humanity represents an 
abomination. 

Meanwhile, the anti-Soviet underground 
in Lithuania strikes whenever it can. Major 
handicap is lack of arms and supplies, yet 
the resistance has never ceased. Nightly for- 
ays are carried on in country districts. Now 
and then some of the patriots are captured 
and summarily executed. 

Americans of Lithuanian descent—and 
they number in the millions—along with a 
host of friends and well-wishers voice deep 
sympathy today for the enslaved people of 
Lithuania. Hope and encouragement are ex- 
tended to bear up under the sufferings until 
the Communist yoke is thrown off and pre- 
cious independence finally restored. 





Statement by Hon. Abraham J. Multer, of 
New York, to the House Committee on 
the Judiciary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of our colleagues 
to the following statement which I pre- 
sented on Febraury 6, 1956, to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary during its 
hearings on bills relating to the pay- 
ment of annuities to widows and de- 
pendent children of United States jus- 
tices and judges: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am appreciative of the opportunity 
to present my views concerning the bills be- 
fore you, which would amend Chapter 17 
of Title 28 of the United States to provide 
for the payment of annuities to widows and 
dependent children of United States jus- 
tices and judges. 

It is a matter of public record that in re- 
cent years experienced judges have resigned, 
and at the same time able candidates have 
debarred themselves from judicial ranks, 
only because they could envision no secur- 
ity for their families by accepting appoint- 
ment to the Federal judiciary. 

I have been advocating annuities or pen- 
sions for members of our judiciary for some 
years past. I am unable to dismiss from my 
mind the remarks made a few years ago 
by one of our judges during the course of 
giving testimony before another subcom- 
mittee of this committee. Im describing the 
sad plight of judges’ widows, he remarked 
that in order to earn a bare livelihood the 
widow of a former United States judge had 
been working in the clerk’s office. She was 
then close to 90 years of age. 

It is my recollection that in past years the 
objection to proposed legislation of a similar 
nature was on the ground that judges should 
contribute to the cost of an annuity pro- 
gram for their families. It is my infor- 
mation that there is no objection among 
the judiciary to contributing to the cost of 
an annuity system. 
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It is an acknowledged truism that one 
cannot expect the fullest professional en- 
thusiasm or zeal from a man who can have 
no hope of security for his family after his 
acath. I am not talking about the con- 
scientious performance of duties, but I refer 
to that zest by which the brilliancy of man 
can spark if free from economic worries for 
the future. 

How sad but true is the implication that 
results by metaphorically applying to this 
situation the legal maxim: the law provides 
for the future and the judge for the past, 
lex de futuro, judex de praeterito—judges 
are not able to plan for their future because 
they are already too worried about how to 
resolve the economic obligations of their 
unprosperous judicial past. 

I urge the enactment of a bill that will set 
up a fair annuity system for our judges’ 
dependents. 





The New Aid Client 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, how ut- 
terly silly the foreign policy—if it can 
be called that—of the United States 
must appear to what is left of the Asiatic 
world that has not fallen behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

An editorial in the Omaha Evening 
World-Herald of the date of February 
14, 1956, tells the story. Read the fol- 
lowing and weep: s 

Five years ago, in the midst of the Korean 
war, the Government of Ceylon announced 
that it would ignore the Anglo-American 
embargo on war goods to Red China. 

Ceylon did just that. She deliberately 
arranged to send rubber, which was Red 
China’s crucial need at the time. No one 
knows how many Red Chinese trucks and 
bomber planes went to war against the 
United States equipped with Ceylonese 
rubber. 

Three years ago Columnist David Lawrence 
wrote a bitter piece saying that no diplo- 
mats from Ceylon should be allowed in Wash- 
ington so long as that country aided Red 
China. And the then-new Dulles regime in 
the State Department made it clear that 
Ceylon would never, never receive aid or other 
American favors so long as she continued 
her rubber trade with China. 

Ceylon has never given an inch in this dis- 
pute. In 1954, when Washington offered her 
foreign aid, conditioned on stopping the 
rubber shipments, Ceylon said “no.” In 1955, 
when the China Reds actually were trying to 
wriggle out of their high-priced deal, Ceylon 
still said “no.” 

But now, after Sir Anthony Eden’s recent 
visit, the United States has decided to forget 
its stern principles of three years ago and 
put Ceylon on the giveaway list. According 
to Secretary Dulles, the little Asiatic country 
is to get $5 million a year, plus an atomic 
energy plant, plus the cordial hand of United 
States friendship. 

Behind the scenes it is explained that this 
booty is really a payoff for Ceylon’s anti- 

Communist stand at the Bandung Conference 
last year. And, besides, Eden wants it that 
way. And furthermore, what an inspiration 
it will be to other Asian nations to learn 
that Ceylon is on the United States gravy 
train, 
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The truth is that this action makes a joke 
of the embargo against Red China. If Ceylon 
is to be rewarded for breaching the embargo, 
why should any other country pay attention 
to trade restrictions on Red China? 

The “lesson” to be drawn by other nations 
would seem to be something like this: “Kick 
Uncle Sam in the teeth and he'll come crawl- 
ing to you with a handout.” 





Kin of Don Juan Who Saved New Orleans 
From the British Observes Her 95th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
news item from Bay Saint Louis, Miss., 
reports the birthday celebration of Mrs. 
Gabrielle Cuevas Hale who is 95 years 
of age. Reaching of this venerable mile- 
stone is in itself worthy of special atten- 
tion, but in Mrs. Hale’s case there is 
particular significance since she is the 
last surviving grandchild of the Spanish 
don whose action resulted in New Or- 
leans being saved from capture by the 
British in 1812. 

Of added interest is the fact that Mrs. 
Hale is the grandmother of our colleague, 
Representative HAE Boccs, of Louisiana. 

The Hancock County Eagle of Bay 
Saint Louis, in its issue of Thursday, 
February 9, 1956, has a photograph of 
Mrs. Hale and the following account: 

Woman, 95 SuNDAY, KIN oF Famous DON 

(By Caroline Kiefer) 

Ninety-five-year-old Mrs. Gabrielle Cuevas 
Hale celebrated her birthday Sunday at her 
North Second Street home. 

Born February 5, 1861, Mrs. Hale is the last 
surviving grandchild of Don Juan Cuevas, 
Spanish grandee who changed the course of 
history of the United States. 

Don Juan, who in 1812 was in New Orleans 
on Official business for Spain, was a great 
sportsman and desired a hunting trip. The 
city of New Orleans provided him equip- 
ment, slaves, etc., and Cat Island in the 
Mississippi Sound was selected for the shoot- 
ing, as it abounded in game and the sur- 
rounding waters in fish. 

While the hunting party was on the island 
seeking game, the British Fleet was seeking 
the city of New Orleans. They stopped at the 
island and inquired of Don Cuevas the route 
to reach the city. 

He refused to tell them, saying he was a 
guest of the city and would not betray it. 
For this gallantry he was put in chains by 
the British. 

But the delay proved fatal to the British. 
While they lost time with Don Cuevas on 
Cat Island, American troops arrived in New 
Orleans, and when the British fleet reached 
the city it was prepared for defense and saved 
from the British at the Battle of Chalmette. 

As a reward for his loyalty to the city in 
which he had been a@ guest, the United 
States Government made a gift of Cat Island, 
free of taxation, to the noble don. 

Don Juan Cuevas later settled on the Mis- 
sissippi Coast in Bay St. Louis and built for 
his bride the home on North Beach now 
owned by the Swoop family. Many of the 
household treasures which he brought from 
his native Spain are still in the home, 
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Don Cuevas was the paternal grandfather 
of Mrs. Hale. Her maternal grandfather, 
Judge Jules Monet, of France, was the first 
judge and lawyer on the Mississippi coast. 
He built for his family the home next to that 
of Don Cuevas on North Beach in Bay St. 
Louis, which is now owned by the deBen 
family. 

It was in this house that Gabrielle Cuevas 
Hale was born 95 years ago. 

Granddaughter of two of Mississippi’s most 
distinguished men, she spent her entire life 
in Bay St. Louis with the exception of 18 
years which were lived in Gulfport where her 
husband, the late Thomas P. Hale, was one 
of the pioneer railroad builders of South 
Mississippi. 

From 1894 until 1912 he was vice president 
and general manager of the Gulf and Ship 
Island Railroad, now the Illinois Central. 

Mrs. Hale is the mother of 6 children, four 
of whom are surviving. One son, Thomas 
Hale of Huntsville, Ala., and 3 daughters, 
Mrs. W. R. Boggs of Long Beach and Misses 
Irma and Mary Hale of Bay St. Louis. 

Mrs. Hale has 6 grandchildren, among 
whom is HALE Boccs, distinguished Congress- 
man from Louisiana. There are also 13 great- 
grandchildren. 

Last Sunday this venerable gentlewoman, 
who has lived through almost a century of 
radical change in the world, received mem- 
bers of the immediate family at her home on 
North Second Street. During this week open 
house is being held for her by her two daugh- 
ters, Miss Irma and Miss Mary Hale, and each 
afternoon, relatives and friends call to pay 
their respects. 





The American Indian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘ Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Steelworkers of America, Dis- 
trict 31, Local Union No. 1014, of Gary, 
Ind., unanimously adopted a resolution 
urging the Congress and our Government 
to do everything possible to aid the 
critical situation now existing concern- 
ing most of our Indian population 
throughout the United States. 

The Anselm Forum, Inc., an outstand- 
ing civic organization of Gary, Ind., has 
been conducting an educational cam- 
paign for several years for the purpose 
of bringing to the attention of the 
American people the unfortunate econ- 
emic situation involving our American 
Indian. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica has always been interested in the prob- 
lem of minority groups; and 

Whereas the American Indian is the old- 
est minority group in the United States; 
and 

Whereas the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica has always been interested in the health 
of living standards of all of the people in 
the United States; and 

Whereas the health and living standards 
of the American Indian are far below the 
standards enjoyed by other citizens of the 
United States; and 

Whereas it has become the policy of the 
United States Government, since the pas- 
sage of House Resolution 108 in 1953, to bring 
to an end as rapidly as possible all Federal 
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considerations enjoyed by the American In- — 


dians because of their status as Indians, de- 
spite treaties, statutes, and long standing 
customs; and 

Whereas his inexperience in business mat- 
ters and self-government makes such legis- 
lation undesirable at this time; Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the United Steelworkers of 
America, Local Union No. 1014, go on record 
requesting the United States Government 
cooperate with, and assist the American In- 
dians to improve their health and living 
standards; and that the United Steelwork- 
ers of America, Local No. 1014 go on record 
opposing all future legislation on behalf of 
the American Indians without prior con- 
sultation and agreement with the tribes 
involved. 





Refugee Resettlement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware of the many and varied pro- 
posals that have been advanced to re- 
solve the Arab refugee problem. A 
practical solution to the refugee-settle- 
ment question appears in the following 
article describing the resettlement of 
100,000 refugees in Southwestern Free 
Vietnam. The article appears in the 
January 21, 1956, issue of the Times of 
Vietnam: 

REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT IN THE WEST 


Three weeks ago, on December 30, Presi- 
dent Ngo dinh Diem announced that 100,- 
000 refugees will soon be permanently re- 
settled on abandoned riceland in South- 
western Free Vietnam. On the eve of the 
new year, that announcement opened a new 
phase in the history of the refugee move- 
ment by in augurating a bold positive policy 
of refugee resettlement, which will benefit 
the refugees from the north as well as their 
countrymen from the south. In fact, many 
of the rice farmers and their families are 
refugees from Communist-invaded North 
Vietnam. The remainder are residents of 
South Vietnam who were displaced from 
their homes and possession by former Com- 
munist activities in the south. The area 
they will occupy and restore to useful rice 
production, consists of 77,000 hectares of 
formerly productive land between Long 
Xuyen and Rach Gia. 

The mass settlement project has been 
termed the “Cai San project,” a derivation 
from the Vietnamese-French name ‘“Cai- 
san” which the locale had in the old days 
before the Communists drove the people off 
the land and it became abandoned. In those 
prosperous days the area was heavily culti- 
vated and full of farms with straight bound- 
aries and square corners, which is why the 
French called it “land in the form of a 
chessboard,” which translates into idiomatic 
English as “Cai-san checkerboard.” 

The resettlement, said President Diem, will 
be the largest movement of people since 
Operation Exodus ended last spring after 
860,206 people chose freedom rather than 
remain in the North under control of the 
Viet Cong and the Communist Chinese. 


The movement will be coordinated activity 
by several agencies of the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, under the overall direction of 
Huynh Van Diem, newly designated Director 
of Plan and Reconstruction, and will be 
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supported by American aid funds from the 
United States Operations Mission to Viet. 
nam. ‘ 

In the Cai San project, practically all goy. 
ernment agencies are involved. The Minis. 
try of Public Works, which is responsible 
for communications for the new project, is 
already at work surveying canals and roads 
which the settlers will need for irrigation 
and to move their products to market. 

The Ministry of Agriculture will furnish 
production credit in the form of seed, tools, 
and work animals. 

The Ministry of Agrarian Reform will be 
responsible for the difficult problem of re. 
settling the farmers. 

The commissariat general for refugees wil! 
select and transport volunteer refugees, in. 
cluding entire villages. It will administer 
allotments and provide materials for con- 
struction of housing and essential commu- 
nity building. 

The Army will furnish security forces from 
the Bassac branch of the Mekong River to 
the sea at Rach Gia. 

United States contribution to the project 
will consist of tractors and other mechanical 
equipment for preparation of the land, and 
beyond that, the type of economic aid being 
made to other villages, such as agricultural 
credit, schools, medical assistance, village in- 
dustry, plus some subsistence in the early 
stages. i 

The mechanical equipment supplied by 
American economic aid will consist of one 
12-inch and two 8-inch dredges, plus 100 
tractors, of either wheeled or tracked type, 
or both, depending upon which can be deliy- 
ered in Vietnam first, and plows, harrows, 
cultivators, disk harrows, and weed cutters 
in sufficient quantities to keep each unit in 
cultivating activities until the 77,000-hectare 
tract is ready for planting. The tractors and 
other equipment will cost approximately 
$975,000 (U.S.) and will be purchased in the 
United States from bidders who can guar- 
antee the earliest delivery. 

While no arrival dates have been received 
at the operations mission, it is believed that 
some of the equipment may be on hand by 
the end of this month and more by the end 
of February. 

The tractors, it was announced by Mr. 
Leland Barrows, Director of the United 
States Operations Mission to Vietnam, will 
be used to break the land, estimated at 
77,000 hectares, and then will be incorporated 
into a Vietnamese Government corporation 
called “Mechanical Agricultural Service,” 
which will break other abandoned and un- 
used tracts as a preliminary to additional 
resettlement. 

However, Mr. Barrows added, of the pro}- 
ects will be permanently mechanized. Once 
the land is broken, cultivation will be in the 
traditional manner, involving hand labor and 
work animals. 

“Thus,” Mr. Barrows declared, “over the 
years, the equipment will be used again and 
again for clearing abandoned or unused land. 
It will be able to earn some revenue for the 
Vietnamese Government while increasing 
the productivity of the nation. It will assist 
Viet Nam in world trade while the cost of 
the equipment is amortized over a period of 
years. It is, therefore, an excellent invest- 
ment in freedom.” 

According to initial plans, a contingent of 
some 2,500 volunteer settlers was to be trans- 
ported into the area during the first week. 
They would be employed, along with 2,500 
local residents, in preparing the land and 
building temporary housing for the others. 
Most of the first settlers will be working on 
land which they will occupy. Whenever 
feasible, entire villages of refugees will be 
permitted to volunteer. 

But in less than a week, announced Mr. 
Bui van Luong, Commissioner General for 
Refugees, 42,850 refugees from North Viet- 
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nam volunteered to be resettled on aban- 
doned ricelands of the Cai San project in the 
southwest. 

“Not all of them have volunteered per- 
sonally,” the Commissioner General ex- 
plained, “because they don’t have the money 
to pay their fare to Saigon. But, when they 
Jearned the Cai San area is going to be re- 
habilitated and opened for permanent re- 
settlement by the government, they ap- 
pointed representatives to come to my Office 
and make known their desire to live on’ the 
new land. 

“The largest single group so far is from 
the Ho Nai camp in Bien Hoa province, 
where 20,000 people want to go to Cai San. 
In Gia Dinh province, 12,000 have so far 
registered their desire to live in the rice 
country where there is plenty of water and 
fish, as well as good land for raising rice. 

“In Long Xuyen province, close to the new 
project, there are 2,350 refugees all of whom 
want to be part of the Cai San develop- 
ment. In Ba Beo refugee district of My 
Tho province, 3,000 refugees have sent repre- 
sentatives to my Office’ said Mr. Luong, “to 
register for Cai San. In Saigon, 100 heads 
of families, representing 500 people, signed 
up individually during the first few days. 
In Cholon, 5,000 have registered with my of- 
fice through their village leaders.” 

While land, equipment and settlers have 
been readily found, two major problems re- 
main to be solved. The first one concerns 
the size of tract to be allocated to a refugee 
family. According to a survey made by Mr. 
Wolf Ladejinsky, the world-famous special- 
ist in agrarian reform, opinions in Saigon 
varied, suggesting a minimum of 3 hectares 
toa maximum of 10. Most of the farmers in 
the Cai San region stated that they cultivate 
from 3 to 5 hectares per family. Most of 
them have no livestock, but they are capable 
of cultivating by hand approximately 3 
hectares, or even 5 of floating rice. Though 
mechanization at this point may not be 
the solution, the majority of farmers wel- 
come use of tractors. On the basis of that 
information, the Government has decided 
to allocate about 4 hectares to a refugee 
farmer family cultivating floating rice, while 
land that produces a more diversified crop 
would be allotted in smaller quantities. 

The second problem to be faced in the 
Cai San project is that of security. Though 
not critical at this point, the question of 
maintaining security in the West while the 
100,000 refugees move in to resettle is a sine 
qua non condition for the success of the 
Cai San project. In fact, if the number 
of volunteer resettlers to this date has been 
high, it is largely due to the faith the people 
have in the strength of the national armed 
forces. In a country where for years people 
who have not dared to live in the country 
have flocked to the urban centers, the afflu- 
ence of refugees to settle in the recently 
pacified West is something to be credited 
to the Army of Vietnam. 

Mr. Tran Trung Dung, Assistant Secretary 
for Defense, stated that “the Vietnamese 
Army will furnish complete protection to 
the 100,000 settlers moving into the Long 
Xuyen-Rach Gia area under the sponsor- 
ship of the Cai San Project.” The Depart- 
ment of Defense will also employ units of 
the Civilian Guard (Bao-an doan) and the 
hewly formed self-defense units (Dan-ve- 
Doan). The Army is prepared to furnish 
special security forces from the Bassac 
Branch of the Mekong River to the sea at 
Rach Gai. Army and other paramilitary 
units will be assigned each convoy of settlers 
as they approach the 177,000-hectare strip 
of land occupied by the Cai San project and 
will accompany them to their lands. They 
will also remain on constant duty at the 
Settlement to assure adequate protection 
for the new project. 

Mr. Dung has appointed the Chief of Prov 
ince and Provincial Military Commander, 
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Major Nguyen Huynh of Long Xuyen, to 
coordinate the security forces in this area 
and supervise the settlement of the new 
farmers. Mobile security forces are already 
patrolling the area and controlling the 
movement of civilians and military per- 
sonnel. 

“There is no martial law in the area, and 
the civilian population can move freely 
throughout the two provinces day and 
night,” the Secretary declared. “Our units 
are controlling the movement of strangers 
and Communist agents to prevent sabotage, 
isolated raids, and incidents. At the present 
time the area is well patrolled and quiet.” 

Secretary Dung explained that his depart- 
ment is working in close liaison with the 
Commissioner General of Refugees and the 
Office of the President concerning the Cai 
San project. He noted that, as the civilian 
guard units finish training and the self- 
defense corps acquires additional trained 
cadres, the Vietnamese Army will turn over 
the control of the long Xuyen-Rach Gia 
area to them. They will be operated under 
civilian control. Secretary Dung did not be- 
lieve that special funds or personnel from 
other parts of Vietnam would have to be 
used in this operation. He expected that 
sufficient forces were in the area to give 
the Cai San project more than adequate 
protection. 

Though just begun 2 weeks ago, the Cal 
San project seems to offer very bright pros- 
pects for success. Most important of all, 
the response of the refugees has been good. 
Confident in their Government, they have 
once more begun to pack up their belongings 
and move from the camps and towns where 
they have been living to the western plains 
where a new life awaits them. Months and 
years from now, settled on that prosperous 
land which is now theirs, side by side with 
their compatriots from the south, in com- 
munion with refugees from other settle- 
ment areas, moved by a stanch faith in the 
future and in democracy, the refugees of Cai 
San will be proud to know that they no 
longer are refugees, but a part of free Viet- 
nam, where they have chosen to build their 
homes. 

Then they will be able to contribute to 
the wealth of their country. Cai San has 
opened new horizons to 100,000 out of the 
860,206 people who fled communism. May 
many others be able to follow in their steps. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, again we 
friends of Lithuania commemorate Feb- 
ruary 16, 1956, as the 38th anniversary 
of Lithuania’s independence. We in the 
United States have not forgotten our 
friends and relatives in Lithuania and 
the countries of Eastern Europe and 
look ahead to that wonderful day when 
freedom and independence will be re- 
stored. 

We continue to celebrate this inde- 
pendence anniversary on February 16, 
1956, with renewed hope. We are en- 
couraged because of President Eisen- 
hower taking the firm stand that our 
United States foreign policy will be aimed 
toward obtaining the liberty and free- 
dom of all the citizens of Lithuania and 
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the satellite countries now behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

The fine spirit of new hope is shown 
by the determined resolve of the many 
United States citizens of Lithuanian de- 
scent as well as their friends, who met 
on Sunday, February 12, 1956, to cele- 
brate this independence anniversary at 
the Lithuanian Hall on the South Side 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. We all renewed our 
pledge of devotion to the citizens of 
Lithuania, and it was inspiring to me 
as @ member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee to have this outpouring 
of citizens and clergy still strong in their 
resolution for liberty and freedom. 

The citizens of Lithuania and the 
Eastern European countries will again 
be free and independent and peaceful 
nations dedicated to friendly progress 
and cooperation with the citizens of the 
free world. 





Address of Maximilian Moss, Surrogate 
of Kings County, Brooklyn, N. Y., De- 
livered at a Testimonial Dinner Ten- 
dered Hon. Albert M. Leavitt, Chief 
Clerk of the Surrogate’s Court, on 
January 22, 1956, at the Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the ad- 
dress given by the Kings County surro- 
gate, the Honorable Maximilian Moss, at 
the recent testimonial dinner tendered 
the Honorable Albert M. Leavitt, chief 
clerk of the surrogate’s court of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Surrogate Moss expresses the 
sentiments of all of us in Brooklyn who 
know and admire Mr. Leavitt. 

The address follows: 

Once again this evening, we are partici- 
pants in an event which has become an 
essential aspect of our American way of life. 

Although we live in the greatest commu- 
nity in the world, and there are many ma- 
terial factors which make it great—testi- 
monial dinners of this kind demonstrate 
that America has become the force it is, by 
reason of its people; that basically the thing 
that gives our Nation breath, and vision, and 
spirit, and heart, is the sacrificing efforts of 
public-spirited citizens; and that people such 
as you are always proud to be present in 
large numbers to do honor “even unto but 
one humble citizen,” who by stint of his own 
good works, has enriched the community. 

That humble citizen is Albert M. Leavitt. 

As I look around this room and see so many 
of Al’s friends—the thought comes to me, 
that you who have been his close friends 
over sO Many years, can tell me far more than 
I can tell you of the love, admiration, and 
acclaim in which our guest of honor is held. 

Therefore, I am sure that the deep un- 
spoken words, which are in your hearts, are 
far more eloquent than anything that I can 
express. 

I can merely tell you that I have had the 
good fortune of having Al Leavitt associated 
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with me as clerk of the surrogate’s court. I 
say good fortune, because it is not always 
easy to obtain the right man for the right 
job. Usually it is a process of trial and error, 
which fortunately I did not have to go 
through. 

The surrogate’s court is the successor to 
the ecclesiastic courts. It is the widow's 
and orphan’s court. As we conceive it, our 
business is to settle family quarrels so that 
families may remain together; to try to pre- 
vent differences and disruptions; and where 
wills are left, to untangle ambiguities with 
fairness to the living and reverential respect 
for those loved ones who have gone to their 
heavenly rest. 

Our administration of the law—in such a 
widow’s and orphan’s court—has become 
more of a healing process; and we daily strive 
to do what Judge Cardozo referred to when 
he said that a way must be found to have law 
catch up with justice. 

Now, I have just given you an indication 
of the work of our court so that you might 
know the type of person whom I was seeking 
for clerk of the surrogate’s court. 

Consistent with the philosophy expressed, 
I was anxious to get one who would subordi- 
nate himself to his fellow men for the endur- 
ing benefit of the community. 

And it is to the credit of the person who 
recommended him, that I found Al Leavitt, 
one who possessed all the qualifications 
needed for this sensitive position. 

When the honor of the office of chief clerk 
and clerk of the court was given to Mr. 
Leavitt, he accepted it with full realization 
that with that honor went deep responsibility 
and hard work. 

If the public thinks that when a political 
leader takes a public office, he kisses work 
goodby, retires from toil and labor, and 
enters upon a life of rest and relaxtion, the 
public is mistaken. 

Al Leavitt is at his desk generally from 
8 o’clock to 8:30 every morning. We compete 
with each other as to who comes in earlier. 

He opens the court at 9 a.m. He calls the 
calendar in open court at 9:30 a. m. He 
seldom leaves before 6 p. m. 

I found Mr. Leavitt to be a warmhearted 
human being of great ability, who works 
intelligently, with energy unbounded, but 
with the pride and satisfaction of a Job well 
done. He has committed all his talents to 
his work in the court; and in the short time 
of his incumbency, he has already proven his 
worth. 

He is patient, courteous, and kind, and 
has my deep affection and admiration. He 
has a fine sense of humor and often prac- 
tices his wit on you before you realize it. 

He is an ardent worker for all charitable 
and communal endeavors, and has demon- 
strated an abiding devotion to his com- 
munity, as illustrated by the many projects 
which have now become well-established. 
He is a man of deep faith and his thinking 
is consistent with the highest conception of 
citizen responsibility. 

That Mr. Leavitt has won the high regard, 
goodwill, and cooperation of as able a court 
staff as ever existed—is best evidenced by 
the voluntary presence here tonight of a 
great number of the administrative staff of 
the surrogate’s court. 

From all the foregoing, you must readily 
grasp the fact, that the clerk of the court 
and the surrogate team up very well. As 
a result, the morale of the staff is at a peak. 
We intend to keep it that way. 

In that respect, I am glad to see so many 
public officials present, and particularly the 
Eudget Director. 

Both Mr. Leavitt and I are in budget time, 
and I serve public notice that progressively 
together we shall endeavor to bring the 
payroll standards of the Kings County Sur- 
rogate’s Court to those of Manhattan, until 
the rumor of Brooklyn being a stepchild 
shall have disappeared. 
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There is one other person here whom I 
wish to pay tribute to, and that is Mrs. 
Albert M. Leavitt. 

She is a person of great charm who in a 
current charity drive has _ substantially 
aided the community with dignity but 
without fanfare. She and Al make a good 
team. 

In closing, I cannot help but remember: 
that Al was a public school teacher; and at 
one time I, too, was privileged to take a 
small part in the work of the board of 
education. 

If as a result thereof the board asked me 
to write up an on-the-job report of Al 
Leavitt (consisting of not more than two 
sentences) I would say: 

“Mr. Albert M. Leavitt combines the staid 
view of the professional schoolteacher with 
the fresh view of the non-professional, to 
which has been added the skill and dex- 
terity of a practical politician. 

“Like the work of an alchemist, an amal- 
the fresh view of the nonprofessional, to 
posite and dissimilar variables might well 
produce a new patiern on our horizon.” 





Forced Repatriation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of my colleagues, I insert a 
recent letter to the New York Herald 
Tribune published by that paper on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1956, dealing with the subject 
of forced repatriation in conneciton with 
which I have introduced House Resolu- 
tion 137: 

ForRCED REPATRIATION 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

The undersigned wish to call the American 
public's attention to the importance of House 
Resolution 137, which was introduced by 
Congressman ALBERT H. BoscH, of New York, 
on February 8, 1955. This resolution calls 
for the creation of a select committee au- 
thorized and directed to conduct an investi- 
gation of the forced repatriation of millions 
of anti-Communist prisoners of war and lib- 
erated civilians, as carried out by our mili- 
tary and civilian authorities in the years 
1945-47 in Germany and other countries. 
As the preamble to the resolution points out, 
the forced repatriation of millions of anti- 
Communists to Soviet controlled countries 
brought death and misery to untold thou- 
sands who were shot, hanged, or died in the 
Siberian slave labor camps. 

However, we urge such an investigation 
not only in order to establish the cause and 
fix the responsibility for a tragic mistake, 
but primarily in order to strengthen the right 
of asylum, which is still under constant 
threat from totalitarian powers. The re- 
cently increased Soviet pressure on the Aus- 
trian Government to refuse asylum to anti- 
Communist refugees, and the new threats to 
refugees in this country and elsewhere, warn- 
ing them to return or face reprisals against 
their families behind the Iron Curtain, calls 
for an inquiry into both the past and pres- 
ent phases of the repatriation question, 
either by a special committee or an existing 
committee of the Congress. 

It goes without saying that to fulfill its 
purpose such an inquiry must be conducted 
in a nonpartisan spirit. We would also like 
to point out that while the post-World War 
II record of forced repatriation is a blot on 
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the honor of the Western democracies the 
United States and its U.N. allies honorab] 
upheld the right of asylum for prisoners 2 
war in Korea. During the last year of that 
war the only aim for which the U.N. fought 
was to prevent the forced repatriation of 
anti-Communist prisoners, which was prob- 
ably the first time in history that a grou 
of nations continued a war solely on an ri 
of individual human rights. So, however 
frustrating the results of that war may haye 
been in other respects, this is an achievement 
of which the free world can be proud, 

We would also suggest that the best way 
to uphold the right of asylum in time of 
peace is by a@ more generous immigration 
policy toward refugees from Communist 
tyranny. 

Arnold Beichman, Leo Cherne, Chris- 
topher Emmet, George S. Counts 
Sidney Hook, Daniel James, Norbert 
Muhlen, Norman Thomas, Bert- 
ram D. Wolfe. 


New York, February 14, 1956. 





The Middle East Picture Confused 
Still Further 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDE 


OF MARYLAND = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include a timely and exacting edi- 
torial from today’s Baltimore Sun which 
clearly defines the confusion regarding 
the United States foreign policy—or lack 
of foreign policy—in the Middle East. 


For many months the Israeli Govern- 


' ment has been asking assistance from 


the United States in the form of defen- 
sive weapons. ‘To date the United States 
has taken no action on the request, stat- 
ing time and again that this country did 
not want to contribute to an arms race 
in the Middle East. 

Yet, after all these declarations on 
the part of our State Department, we 
learned on Thursday—perhaps through 
sheer luck, thanks to some alert people 
in New York—that the United States 
Government was shipping 18 modern 
tanks to Saudi Arabia. These M-41 
Walker Bulldog tanks can travel 40 miles 
an hour. They carry a 76-millimeter 
gun, a .50-caliber machinegun and a 
.30-caliber machinegun, and are manned 
by 4men. The cost to our Government 
was $135,000 apiece. I wonder what 
Saudi Arabia paid for them. 

Remember, these are not old tanks. 
They were developed after World War II 
and were delivered to our Armed Forces 
at the end of 1952 and early 1953. Now, 
mind you, all of this is being done now, 
while only a few weeks ago, following 4 
conference in Washington between the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, the 
President of the United States, the For- 
eign Minister of Great Britain, and the 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
a statement was released that indicated 
that the United States, Great Britain, 
and France would seek to promote peace 
in the Middle East. 
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Just a few weeks ago we were loudly 
and strongly condemning Czechoslovakia 
for the sale of arms to Egypt. Members 
of Congress voiced in strong protests, 
their disapproval of the sale of arms to 
Egypt by the Communist satellite state. 
The President indicated to the world 
that the United States is opposed to an 
arms race in the Middle East. Yet, here 
we are, not througha broker, not through 
some back-door means, but through the 
Government of the United States, selling 
1g modern tanks to Saudi Arabia. These 
tanks are some of the best tanks we have 
in the United States and we are selling 
them to a country that has declared the 
State of Israel shall be destroyed. We 
are selling them to a country whose King 
has declared he would be willing to give 
10 million lives for the extinction of the 
State of Israel. 

At the very time when the diplomatic 
and military situation is at its most grave 
point in the Middle East, as indicated 
last week by Under Secretary of State 
George Allen, we seem to play into the 
hands of the Reds. We have lost any 
argument we may have had in rebuking 
the Soviets and Communists for supply- 
ing arms to Egypt. 

The shipping of arms, instead of re- 
ducing tensions in the Middle East, which 
the Secretary of State professes to ke 
our aim, has vastly increased the ten- 
sions which exist. The indecision of our 
Government, with its on again, off again 
embargo has caused the United States 
embarrassment throughout the world. 

As the following editorial advises, in 
such an explosive situation an effort 
should be made, at the least, not to add 
to the existing confusion. I, for one, 
strongly urge that the State Department 
approve the request of the State of Israel 
for defensive weapons, promptly and 
without delay. 

The editorial follows: 

THe Mirpptre East Picture CONFUSEp STILL 
FURTHER 

No region of the globe is so difficult to 

understand right now as is the Middle East. 
It is impossible to assess with any certainty 
the many interacting trends there. It is im- 
possible to read clearly the foreign policies, 
and even impossible to measure the com- 
parative military strengths of the Middle 
Eastern nations. 
7 About all the ordinary Western citizen can 
be sure of is that the Middle East is explosive. 
It may be that the world’s diplomats, even 
with their greater detailed knowledge, can 
themselves be sure of little more. 

In such a situation an effort should be 
made, at the least, not to add to the existing 
contusion, Sufficient effort does not seem to 
have been made in the matter of the tanks 
for Saudi Arabia. 

The story of the tanks broke with a news 
dispatch reporting that 18 light American 
tanks were ready for loading in New York, to 
be shipped to Saudi Arabia (whose ruler, in- 
cidentally, is considered one of the leaders 
committed neither to East nor West). A 
State Department spokesman next day con- 
firmed the story, and said that the shipment 
was routine under this country’s mutual de- 
fense agreement with Saudi Arabia. 

This was bound to bring complaints from 
Israel, which claims that it has been unable 
+o get arms needed for defense. It did bring 
Complaints. That night, by Presidential 






order, the State Department embargoed arms 
Middle East. 


SAipments to the This was 
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bound to bring complaints from Saudi 
Arabia. It did bring complaints. 

Forty-three hours after its imposition, the 
enibargo was lifted. It had been imposed, 
the State Department explained, “pending 
an examination to assure that (arms exports 
to the Middle East) were being made in com- 
Pliance with pertinent laws and regulations 
and were in conformity with the policies of 
the United States with respect to the main- 
tenance of peace and stability in the area.” 

The ordinary citizen would think that 
such assurance might be obtained before 
tanks or other equipment reached the docks, 
ready for immediate shipment. He would 
think, too, that the branches of Government 
concerned would try a bit harder to avoid a 
sequence of decisions certain to raise tempers 
on all sides in the Middle East. 





The Brand Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
to amend section 317 (a) of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act of 1921. 

The purpose of this bill is to close up 
loopholes that have existed for many 
years. With the growth of the industry, 
and the increased interstate movement 
of cattle and other livestock, it has be- 
come more and more apparent that a 
somewhat uniform method of identify- 
ing and establishing ownership of live- 
stock is necessary to protect buyers and 
marketing agencies against spurious 
transactions. 

Through brand registration and in- 
spection laws and regulations, many 
States or livestock associations have es- 
tablished a means for determining the 
title to livestock. In Nebraska, a “brand 
State,” the law requires that livestock 
brands must be inspected and owner- 
ship established before the animals are 
moved into areas where such formalities 
are not prescribed. Purchasers are 
hereby protected. If the animals are 
not branded or marked, or if they bear 
a brand that is not registered to the ship- 
per, he must produce a bill of sale or 
other document establishing his right to 
them. Marketing agencies are author- 
ized to impound sale receipts until title 
has been perfected. 

Unfortunately, these regulations have 
not been adopted in several large live- 
stock producing States and, as a result, 
there has been no satisfactory way by 
which interstate livestock sales may be 
safely expedited or innocent purchasers 
protected. 

This bill amends the existing law and 
removes some of its deficiencies. It pro- 
vides for inspection of livestock shipped 
into a “brand” State and consequent de- 
termination of title or right of possession 
as a prerequisite of sale. The inspection 
must be made prior to the time the live- 
stock are removed from the market, 
when required by State law or regulation, 
or when requested by the purchaser. 
Fees for the inspection service will be es- 
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tablished by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and he will designate the agency 
or agencies authorized to make the ex- 
amination. 

This bill will help to remove the haz- 
ard and the uncertainty that has many 
times imposed undue burdens upon the 
interstate movement of livestock. It 
has the support of the American Nation- 
al Cattleman’s Association, the Nebraska 
Stockgrower’s Association and similar 
groups from South Dakota, Montana, 
and other livestock-producing States. 





A Real Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in any discussion of the farm problem 
we are usually confronted with a lot of 
statistics in an attempt to prove that 
the farmer is either in a good position or 
that his problems are his own doing. 
What the Department of Agriculture 
seems to ignore is the fact that the farm- 
er is not a statistic, he is a human being, 
an important producer in our great 
economy, a husband, a father who is 
dedicating his life to seeing that his chil- 
dren are well fed, well clothed, well 
housed, well educated in the best Ameri- 
can tradition. 

Under present conditions this human 
farmer cannot make it, in spite of any 
figures prepared by the statisticians in 
the Department of Agriculture and by 
the city bed and reared theorists who 
are, unfortunately, in charge of too 
many aspects of the farm program. 

We can best learn about farmers from 
the farmers themselves. We can get a 
real picture of the farm problem from 
the family-sized farmer who, under 
present policies, is being liquidated, 
forced off the farm and thrown into the 
urban labor market in competition with 
workers in factories and mills. 

This week I received a letter from a 
farmer in my district in Texas. No 
figures, no fancy theories, no masterful 
oratory can tell the true story of what is 
happening to America’s farmers better 
than this simpie explanation of the facts 
by a farmer who is faced with the worst 
aspects of the problem. I hope every 
Member of the House will give strict at- 
tention and thought to what my con- 
stituent says. He may be sounding a 
last warning for American agriculture 
and our democratic system as we know 
it, for we cannot sacrifice him and his 
fellow farmers without bringing ruin to 
all of us. 

The letter follows: 

WELLINGTON, TEX., February 9, 1956. 

Dear Sir: This letter is written to ask you 
to help a small farmer who is at the end 
of the road. I have been helped by the 
Farmers’ Home Administration for 7 years 
trying to make a living for a family of 6 on 
120 acres, and this year FHA told me they 
couldn’t help me any more. They said I 
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worked hard and paid good, but just didn’t 
have enough cotton acreage. I have made 
2 good crops up to date, paid my expenses 
back, and a substantial amount on my debt 
(41 acres year before last and 38 acres last 
year). 

. The FHA supervisor figures it would take 
me 7 years to pay it all back (barring crop 
failure), paying as much as I did this past 
year which wasn’t as good as the year be- 
fore. My father bought this land from the 
Government for $1 an acre. I bought 120 
acres from my dad 18 years ago for $6,000 
and have paid all of it back but $750 and 
cared for my family. I’m 40 years old, wife 
33, oldest child a boy age 14, 3 girls, ages 13, 
10, and 6. All children in school. My fam- 
ily and I gathered all our cotton but a cou- 
ple of bales, turned it in except enough to 
pay other crop expenses, living and keeping 
children in school. 

I paid to the bone, figuring on a reloan. 
He asked me to put it off to see if I could 
rent some more land. It is against their rules 
to work land more than 2 or 3 miles from 
home. I can’t find any less than 12 miles 
away. Have been informed that we must 
have at least 90 acres of cotton before we 
can get a loan. If I had that much I could 
get rich. It is dead winter, snow spell, I’m 
broke, nothing to live on, and children go- 
ing to school without lunch. Will have to 
take them out later, lack of clothes. I just 
made two good crops and then cut off. I 
couldn't leave if I wanted to, lack of money. 
So many small farmers have had to leave. 
Industry is filled up in 200 miles of here. 

Why couldn’t we be given a chance to pay 
for our tractor and a milk cow on terms so 
we could start over and save the Government 
that much? 

Our stores have offered to carry me an 
open account if I can get my tractor back. 
Since the Republican administration has had 
control, the FHA insists we put in electricity, 
butane, etc., which has put us badly in the 
hole to them. Then they have the people 
we sell to to make the checks to FHA and 
don’t release any to us for anything. They 
cut us clear off. The way it is run is cut- 
ing more farmers’ throats than it is helping. 
Then the big farmers are taking over and 
we (the small farmers) be their slaves. 

I’m sending a copy of this letter to each 
of the following: 

Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON. 

Senator PRICE DANIEL. 

Congressman WALTER ROGERS. 

R. B. McLeaish, Administrator, FHA. 

Sincerely, 
MILBERN GIBBS. 


I have sent this letter to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with request that the 
matter be thoroughly investigated to see 
if something cannot be done to correct 
this type of situation. It is my sincere 
hope that the problem can be worked 
out before many others, who are pres- 
ently standing on the brink of ruin, find 
themselves in the same area of frustra- 
tion faced by Mr. Gibbs. 


Ventura River Reclamation Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of alifornia. Mr. 
Speaker, I heartily support S. 926—also 
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an identical bill by Mr. TEeacue of Cali- 
fornia, H. R. 3488—which would author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Ven- 
tura reclamation project, California. 

When the bill was considered in the 
House on Thursday, February 16, 1956, 
I was in California meeting with numer- 
ous persons who had been injured by the 
great flood which did so much damage in 
our State. I learned firsthand of their 
difficulties. I visited the flooded areas 
in my district and am and will continue 
to do everything possible to help the 
victims of these floods. 

Before leaving I handed the pair clerk 
my proxy to vote for the bill. He was 
unable to use the proxy as a rollcall was 
not demanded and consequently there 
was no specific record of my attitude on 
this bill. Had I been present I would 
have voted for the bill and will do all I 
can to help bring the project to comple- 
tion. 


Federal-Aid Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD W. NICHOLSON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. NICHOLSON. My. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board of Water 
Commissioners of the Town of West 
Bridgewater, Mass.: 

TOWN OF WEST BRIDGEWATER. MASS.., 

OFFICE OF WATER COMMISSIONERS. 

“Whereas the 2d session of the 83d Con- 
gress enacted Public Law 350, amending the 
Federal-Aid Road Act, and section 11 of said 
Public Law 350 provided for a study by the 
Secretary of Commerce of the problems posed 
by necessary relocation and reconstruction 
of public utilities services resulting from 
highway improvements authorized under 
said act; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States will soon consider the possibility of 
making revisions in the Federal-Aid Road 
Act, and specifically wil] take action on 
H. R. 8836, commonly called the Fallon bill; 
and 

“Whereas the water commissioners of the 
town of West Bridgewater, Mass., through 
actual experience with a Federal-aid high- 
way project within their town, are aware of 
the extreme expense to said town occasioned 
by such a project, and feel it is only just 
that such expenses shouid be reimbursed: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be hereby requested to give favorable 
consideration to legislation that would ease 
the burden on public utilities required to 
relocate facilities because of the construc- 
tion of Federal-aid roads; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the water commissioners 
of the town of West Bridgewater, Mass., re- 
gard any such unreimbursed costs as a form 
of unfair taxation on the local residents, 
since it is manifestly highly inequitable to 
impose on the users of utility services the 
added costs of relocaton which are justified 
by nothng more substantial than an acci- 
dent of geography; and be it further 

“Resolved, That since the use of Federal 
funds for Federal-aid road purposes derives 
from the power and responsibility of the 
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Congress to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare, and since the benefit 
of the highway construction flow to th: 
public at large, it is only just and fair that 
the costs of relocation of utility facititie 
should also be financed from funds derived 
from taxes levied on the general public; ang 
be it further : 

“Resolved, That the water commissioner, 
of the town of West Bridgewater, Mass, who 
have already been forced to secure from their 
customers increased funds from which to 
pay the cost of relocation of their facilities 
occasioned by a Federal-aid road Project 
within the town of West Bridgewater, re. 
quest the Congress of the United States to 
make reimbursment aid retroactive to the 
start of the Federal-aid road program s0 that 
said town and other towns similarly affecteg 
may recover the costs of relocation of faci. 
ities which they have already been forceg 
to pay.” 

Adopted by the Board of Water Commis. 
sioner of the Town of West Bridgewater 
Mass., by unanimous vote on the 13th day 
of February 1956. ; 

A true copy, attest: 

GorpDon A. McDonatp, 
Secretary, 


Latin America, the Best Political and 
Economic Support for the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers a significant editorial taken from 
the February 10, 1956, issue of the Amer- 
icas Daily, which points out the need 
for continued understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and assistance on our part toward 
the friendly Latin American Republics 
to the south of us: 

LATIN AMERICA, THE BEST POLITICAL AND Eco- 

NOMIC SUPPORT FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The solidarity of the 170 million imhabi- 
tants of Latin America with the United 
States represents, beyond the slightest doubt, 
the largest sector of political support that 
this country can count upon in its inter- 
national problems, as well as representing 
the best opportunity for the people of the 
United States in world trade. 

The 20 Latin American Republics, situated 
in an enviable geographic position, with vast 
territorial expansions, with tremendous nat- 
ural resources, with a population of 170 mil- 
lion at the present time, and with immense 
possibilities of increase, are, before the en- 
tire world, a bastion of extraordinary impor- 
tance. In this era there is no other region 
of the world that, composed of so many coun- 
tries, offers better prospects for the present 
and the future. 

Because of that undeniable fact the sin- 
cere and unabashed friendship of the Latin 
American nations towards the United States 
constitutes, we repeat, the greatest support 
upen which this country can count in its 
international dealings, both politically and 
economically. 

Fortunately, the high officials who help 
to formulate American policy, fully aware 
of the importance of Latin America, are 
advocating greater cooperation with those 20 
sister countries of the hemisphere, in order 
to strengthen and fortify the ties of hem 
spheric solidarity. 

In this same edition we are publishing & 
résumé of a most important speech, dealing 
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Panamericanism, clearly conceived, that 
een made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by ROBERT L. F. Srxes, in which 
he points out the importance and need for 
closer velations with the nations of Latin 
America. The aid that the United States 
has given to Latin America—SrIKEs says—is 
infinitesimal compared to what we have 
poured into Europe and Asia. 

In this forthright statement we see the 
idea of the distinguished Congressman of 
recognizing the extraordinary importance 

x d be given by the United States 


that shoul : 
to Latin America in its international rela- 


eae is so conscious of the great deal 
that American solidarity means to the 
United States that she loses no oppor- 
tunity to undermine the foundations of 
friendship between the Latin American 
countries and the United States. For- 
tunately, both here as well as in all 
other countries of the hemisphere, there is 
open resistance to any attempt to destroy 
the ties of friendshp and reciprocal cooper- 
ation among the 21 republics of the Americas, 


with 
nas just b 





Address by John B. Fisher, Administra- 
tive Assistant to Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, at the 
Lincoln Day Dinner, Boston, Mass., 
February 13, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, February 13, I was 
privileged to attend the Lincoln Day 
dinner of the Middlesex Club of Massa- 
chusetts, the oldest Republican club in 
the country. 

Although the entire program was an 
excellent one, perhaps the outstanding 
feature was the Lincoln oration pre- 
sented by John B. Fisher, administrative 
assistant to the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts, Hon, LEVERETT SALTON- 
STALL. 

Unfortunately, the printed page can- 
not recapture the warmth and power of 
Mr. Fisher’s speech, but because I would 
like to share it with others who regard 
Abraham Lincoln as one of our greatest 
Americans, I include it under leave to 
extend my remarks, as follows: 

A EvLocy or LINCOLN 
(Address delivered by John B. Fisher, admin- 
istrative assistant to United States Senator 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, at the annual Lin- 

coln Night dinner of the Middlesex Club, 

Boston, Mass., February, 13, 1956) 

Gen. George Pickett, a fighting Confederate 
commander, was to remember all the days 
of his life that third afternoon at Gettys- 
burg when he led his long, gray lines against 
the Union barricades on Cemetery Ridge in 
the bloodiest assault of the war. And Mrs. 


George Pickett was to remember always that 
afternoon at the war’s end when, in answer- 
ing a knock at the door of her Richmond 
home, she opened it to find a tall stranger 
standing there in the shadows of the porch, 
asking her if George were at home, m’am? 

She replied 


that George wasn't and 
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wouldn’t be for some time but might she 
ask in turn who the visitor was. The tall 
man in the frock coat, stove-pipe hat in 
hand, said simply, “Just an old friend of 
George’s, m’am; just an old friend from 
before the war.” With that he turned and 
stepped out into the sunlight and walked 
slowly down that Richmond streef? leaving 
Mrs. Pickett to the startled realization that 
the President of the United States had come 
to call. 

The President of the United States. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was that, of course he was, 
but really a great deal more, too. For this 
was a man of many parts, all of them human 
and most of them great. 

This was the politician who in 30 long 
years of devoted service in his party’s ranks 
came to realize that politics, like life, is the 
art of achieving the possible and who 
learned, with the decay of the Whig Party, 
the turbulence of the Mexican War period, 
and the onset of the Missouri Compromise 
that he had nothing whatever in common 
with political platforms whose planks were 
platitudes and with men of no discernible 
principle. 

This, too, was the husband and father 
whose home life was torn by strife and 
dissension and the tragic death of children. 
Yet it is not for us, tonight or ever, to judge 
Mary Todd Lincoln. The heart of a wife 
and the heart of a husband can best be 
known only to themselves and what a woman 
says to a man or what a man says to a 
woman should often, as the ancients knew, 
be written on the wind. It will become us 
better to remember that Mary Todd and 
Abraham Lincoln sat fondly holding hands 
in a darkened box in Ford’s Theater on the 
night of Good Friday, 1865. 

But this, too, was the President—the 
President and Commander-in-Chief—de- 
voted above all else to preserving the Union 
“with the dignity, equality and rights of 
the several States unimpaired”. So he said; 
50 he did. 

And in so doing, he brought freedom to the 
enslaved. As he wrote in his annual mes- 
sage, following the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion: “In giving freedom to the slave, we 
assure freedom for the free, honorable alike 
in what we give and in what we preserve.” 

Supported in this objective by the Aboli- 
tionists, yes, but fought by them every step 
of the way, for moderation was a word they 
never knew. He counseled with them pa- 
tiently when he could; he blocked them 
ruthlessly when he must, fondly hoping that 
in time they’d learn, fervently praying that 
they’d learn in time. : 

Meanwhile, the war went on, with Jackson 
and Lee defeating the Union forces at almost 
every turn, crushing the Northern armies 
between them like a steel-hard finger and 
thumb, until at last the President came to 
put his trust in Grant—Ulysses S. Grant, 
who astonished everyone in Galena, Ill. 
by turning out to be somebody after all. 

Agreeing completely with Grant’s objective 
of smashing victory and peace, he occasion- 
ally questioned Grant’s method but he re- 
membered from the old days at Hodgenville 
and New Salem that you never cuss a good 
ax. To keep up with Grant, studying tac- 
tics late into the night, but, night and day, 
studying human nature as well; taking time 
out for needed laughter and humor; writing 
with a wry smile to a woman who had asked 
him for a sentiment and his autograph: 

“DeaR MapaM: When you write to a 
stranger for something which is of interest 
only to yourself, always enclose a stamp. 
There’s your sentiment and here’s your auto- 
graph. 

“A. LINCOLN.” 


Then, at long last, the tide of the battles 
and of the war turned under Grant’s sledge- 
hammering — stubble-chinned, stubborn- 
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jawed Grant, in whom the President had 
such faith—and the President was enabled to 
think beyond the war to the time of reccn- 
struction, to the binding up of the Nation’s 
wounds, when the road to reunion with the 
South would, he knew, have to be paved with 
justice and generosity and good will. 

Blocked again in this because of his policy 
of moderation—not alone by many of the 
northern States and their leaders, not only 
by many members of his party, but often 
violently, profanely, by his very closest ad- 
visers and friends—yet knowing, as few men 
have even known, that wisdom as to ends 
must equal skill as to means or the work 
would be lost forever. 

This, finally, was the martyr, the martyr to 
union, to freedom and to peace. Lincoln had 
a presentiment of death all his life but never 
more strongly or clearly than on the morning 
of April 14. Yet he knew that death was not 
the worst of life, that defeat was not the 
worst of failure, that not to have tried was 
the true failure and in his ceaseless trying to 
preserve this Union, for us and forever, 
achieving one of the greatest successes in all 
recorded time. 

It was America’s darkest hour since Valley 
Forge when they carried him out of Ford’s 
Theater and into the little Petersen House 
across 10th Street and Dr. Charles Leale, 23 
years old, assistant surgeon, United States 
Volunteers, who had been the first to-attend 
him when he fell, sat through those long, 
black night hours and the long gray morning 
ones that following holding tightly to the 
President’s hand, knowing, as he was to write 
later, that reason and recognition occasion- 
ally returned to the afflicted at the moment of 
departure and wanting the President to un- 
derstand in his blindness that he was in 
touch with humanity and had a friend. 

So it was that George Pickett’s old friend 
from before the war himself had a friend at 
hand when the long war years were over. 

This was Abraham Lincoln, politician, hus- 
band and father, President and Commander 
in Chief, martyr for all mankind. He wasa 
man of such dimensions that he made all 
others seem small, though he would have 
been the very last to wish to do so. Those 
dimensions were not merely physical, not 
just the 6-feet-4 of him or the gaunt, bony 
frame of him, but the great soul and heart 
of him as well. 

For this was the Bible-reading lad come 
out of the wilderness, following a prairie 
star, filled with wonder at the world and its 
maker, who all his life, boy and man, not only 
knew the 23d Psalm but, more importantly, 
know the Shepherd. 

Now, in 1956, it seems possible that we 
shall never see his like again. This ts a 
sobering thought, but it should be a kindling 
one, for upon us now, as & people and a party, 
has been laid perhaps the greatest responsi- 
bility any nation was ever asked to shoulder, 
yet certainly not greater than we can bear. 
Our days are no longer than were Lincoln’s, 
our nights are no darker, and if there is 
any difference between his time and this, it 
lies in the tremendous advantage that is ours, 
that he stood so tall before us. 

In such a time and at such a moment we 
surely can say then, from hopeful, brimful 
hearts: 

We are coming, Father Abraham, devoted 
millions strong, firm in the faith that was 
yours and is ours, secure in the conviction 
bequeathed by you to us that right does make 
might and that if we but dare to do our duty 
as we understand it, we shall not only sur- 
vive—we shall prevail. 

We walk beside you now, long-striding, our 
feet firmly on the ground in this most prac- 
tical of worlds but with an eye always on 
the heavens that we might never—never— 
lose sight of the stars. 
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Our Mental Health Problem—Mental Ill- 


ness Can Be Cured 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the eighth of a series of articles on 
our mental health problem the writers 
deal with the need of training workers 
so vitally needed in institutions for the 
cure of the mentally ill. "This is one of 
the most perplexing facets of the whole 
problem. 

[From the Amarillo (Tex.) Globe-Times of 
January 13, 1956] 
THE MENTALLY ILL CAN BE CuRED—KANSAS 

SUBSTITUTES BRAINS FOR BRICKS—-TRAINING 

PROGRAM FILLS VITAL NEED 


(By Louise Evans and Mary Tom Rasco) 


All the oil in Texas won't buy the workers 
needed in the menial health field today. 
There aren’t enough to go around; new ones 
must be trained. 

The State and private institutions for the 
care of the mentally ill bez, borrow, and steal 
personnel from each other. Nationally, it is 
estimated that only 1 out of each 3 des- 
peratediy needed workers is trained. In 
some phases of psychiatric work, there is only 
1 trained whcre 10 are needed. State mental 
hospitals have only one-third of the workers 
they need for treatment, not custcedy, of 
patients. 

There is nothing left for the hospitals and 
medical schools to do but to train the needed 
personnel, and it becomes a long-time 
project. 

Physicians with medical degrees must 
spend from 3 to 5 years of further training 
in mental health to become psychiartists. 
Clinical psychologists, nurses, and social 
workers trained in psychiatric care are 
needed. all of Whom must add the additional 
training to professional degrees. 

Therapists must be secured and hundreds 
of aides for the ward work must first be in- 
terested in mental work, then trained in- 
tensively. 

These aides are the first line of defense in 
the battle for restoring mental health. They 
are ones who are associated closely with the 
ill, and they find their very own moods re- 
fiected in the attitudes of the patients. 
Moreover, they are in a new field and en- 
deavor—one in which the ruies have not even 
been made—and they must he experimenters 
as well as dedicated, skilled workers. 

MUST BE GOOD MAN 


What is a psychiatrist? First. he 1s a 
physician with a medical degree from a 
college approved by the American Medical 
Association, and as a general rule he has a 
State license to practice medicine before he 
starts his additional training in psychiatry. 
The license is a requirement for those who 
train for the VA program. Then he spends 
from 3 to 5 years in intensive study of 
mental illness before being accredited by one 
American Board of Psychiatry and Neurol- 
ogy. 

But the Menninger School of Psychiatry 
holds that even such educational qualifica- 
tions are not enough; a psychiatrist must 
be a good man, in the platonic sense, and 
“must believe in the inherent capacity of 
even the sickest individual for reconstruc- 
tion * * * that people can be understood, 
and they are thereby helped.” 

The trainees may go into Winter Hospital 
(the VA psychiatric training hospital) or 
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Topeka State Hospital and combine training 
and service. Salaries range from $300 a 
month upward. 

At least 10 percent of the Nation's present 
psychiatrists-in-training are in Topeka now, 
working in the three-way program financed 
by the Menninger Foundation, the Veterans 
Administration and the State of Kansas. Of 
this number only eight are Kansas physi- 
cians, although it is hoped by Kansans that 
some others will settle in the State. At least 
they man the program of mental health in 
Kansas while they train, and Kansans seem 
to feel that their State appropriation for 
training is well spent. 

GUIDANCE CENTERS INCLUDED 


The hospitals maintained by the VA. the 
State and Menningers furnish the best of 
clinical training, but there are several other 
institutions in Topeka that rely heavily on 
this pool of psychiatric talent. These are 
the VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, the Shawnee 
Guidance Center for children, the Kansas 
Boys Industrial School, where juvenile de- 
linquents below the age of 16 are housed, 
and the Woodsview Clinic for Alcoholics. 

State agencies in other Kansas cities use 
the trainees services. These are the other 
two State hospitals at Larned and Osawa- 
tomie, the Psychiatric Department of the 
University of Kansas Health Service at Law- 
rence, the Winfield and Parsons Training 
Schools (for mentally retarded), the Kansas 
Girls Industrial School at Beloit. the Kansas 
Children’s Home and Receiving Center at 
Atchison and the Alcoholic Recovery Unit 
of the Kansas Commission for Alcoholism 
at Wichita. 

Children’s guidance centers in Kansas 
City, Kan., Atchison, Lawrence, Salina and 
Wichita and many community programs for 
mental hygiene depend on this same pool 
of Topeka trainees and workers for guidance 
and help. Nursing and boarding homes 
licensed by the Kansas Board of Social Wel- 
fare also use their services. 

MILLION TO START 


When Kansas decided to substitute “brains 
for bricks,’”’ a phrase coined by Dr. William 
Menninger, its State hospital system stood 
at the bottom of the list of States in num- 
ber and professional standing of hospital 
staffs. The hospital system did a little beg- 
ging. borrowing, and stealing, but it decided 
on a teaching and intraining program for 
two reasons: (1) This was the only method 
that would bring the number of workers 
needed; (2) if one of the hospitals could be 
made into a teaching hospital, prestige alone 
would bring top-grade men and women who 
want the satisfaction of teaching. 

The Kansas Legislature appropriated a mil- 
lion dollars to start the program. It is a com- 
mentary on the struggle to get psychiatric 
workers that the Topeka State Hospital was 
able to spend only $300,000 of the appro- 
priation that first year. In fact, every year 
since, the training program has been long 
on funds from the annual million dollar 
appropriations. 

But by 1955, the Topeka State Hospital has 
been the training site for 71 psychiatrists of 
the Menninger School of Psychiatry. It has 
trained 18 psychologists, 852 psychiatric 
aides, and numbers of therapists, nurses, 
and social workers. Most of the 754 staff 
members and employees of the hospital have 
been “home-trained.” 

In all, training programs for 13 Kinds of 
specialists in mental health work are con- 
ducted at the hospital under the direction 
of Dr. Paul E. Feldman, director of research 
and education. 

Kansas State law requires that every nurse 
trained in the State must have psychiatric 
training for 13 weeks. Topeka State Hospital 
takes over this instruction. Furthermore it 
trains its own psychiatric nurses for longer 
terms. 
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Social work students from the Kansas uni 
versities and colleges are assigned to the - 
pital by the deans who carefully screen for 
those who might become potential Workers 
in the field of mental health. 7 

Nursing and boarding home operators have 
1 week’s intensive training with Special em. 
phasis on geriactrics and organic brain dic. 
orders. i 

The term “occupational therapist» bas 
given way to “adjunctive therapist.” within 
this group of workers can be found those 
who will train the mentally ill in industria 
occupational, recreational, and music ther. 
apy. Scores of these workers are needeq in 
any State hospital system. The Topeka ho;. 
pital has an intensive in-training prograr 
for these adjunctive therapists. 

Even the dietitians, the barbers, the elec. 
tricians, the phone operators, the kitchen 
workers, and the maintenance men need 
some in-training work for the specializes 
“plant” in which they are employed. 

VOLUNTEERS HELP 


The hospital has training programs {oy 
others who fight the battle of mental 4) 
health on other battlefronts; the ministers 
community workers in mental-health pro- 
grams, and the volunteers—those thousands 
of Kansans who have made it possible for the 
Kansas State hospitals to prove to the pa- 
tients that “outsiders” know and care-abou; 
their welfare. 

The State Hospital Aides in Recreation and 
Entertainment—SHARE—and the Red Cross 
furnish most of these volunteers, who fo- 
low a schedule in hospital visits. -But the 
good Samaritan acts of mercy 4nd kindness 
from Kansas citizens throughout the State 
have had their effect within the hospital 
system, also. 

For instance, the superintendent of Larned 
believes that one of the most successful 
therapies he uses is that of providing just 
ordinary house dresses, each different in ina- 
terial and stylings for his women pat 
No longer are boits of cloth delivered to the 
hospital to be made into identical dresses, 
Each woman selects her own wear from the 
hospital store. Kansas volunteers help here 
too. Each year tons of clothes are coniuib- 
uted to the store by the people who live near 
Larned. 

In Topeka, the volunteers provide trans- 
portation for patients who want to go shop- 
ping in town. They operate the patients’ 
library. They provide the Christmas and 
other holiday parties, and many work with 
individual patients as companions and 
teachers. 

But all of these volunteers who work di- 
rectly in the hospitals must be trained, and 
Topeka State Hospital has vital programs W 
hold their interest. 

A 3-month period of training is provided 
for ministers who are preparing for careers 
as chaplains in mental hospitals. Man) 
other pastoral students take these courses 
because they are aware that they are 1 of 
the 3 groups of professional men to whom 
the mentally upset and ill naturally grav- 
tate—doctors, lawyers, and ministeis. 


BROADER HORIZONS 


“Because psychiatry is one of the newer 
areas of medicine, he (the psychiatrist 
should also be a scientist seeking new knowl- 
edge. Discoveries comparable to those of 
Harvey, Pasteur, and Koch still wait to be 
made in this growing science.” 

These words from a United States Public 
Health Service bulletin may be another ex- 
planation for the dedicated interest one sees 
among the Topeka psychiatric workers. 

For here are the misty frontiers of fe 
search, beckoning the young man to dis 
cover a technique that may someday bear his 
name. Such research, of course, is not con- 
fined to Topeka. National Institute of 
Public Health research funds are available 
for every State. In Topeka, research funds 
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have been secured, too, from the great pri- 
vate foundations such as Rockefeller. 

At the Menninger Foundation, research 
projects vary from the study of the effects of 
the new wonder drugs through the clinical 
probiems of thyroid gland dysfunction to 
children’s ways of coping with their prob- 
Jems. There are studies underway on the 
psychological aspects of blindness. For past 
4 years an intensive study has been given to 
the psychology of the schizophrenic child 
and the child on the borderline or schizo- 
phrenia—that disabling mental disease ac- 

ing for more than a third of all mental 


counti 3 
hospital patients and the one most resistant 


to treatment. 

Harry Levinson, Ph. D. (who as a psycology 
student from Kansas University did the 
spadework that broke the scandal in the 
State hospitals), is deep in research—and ed- 
ucation—in the field of industrial psychiatry. 
Many a great industry now known the im- 
portance of mental good health among its 
workers, and psychiatrists are added to the 
staff just as are those who work in physical 
health. 

But Levinson and Dr. Will Menninger are 
working on an even more ambitious project: 
searching out the psychological facturs that 
under the three a’s—absenteeism, accidents, 
alcoholism—cost American industry billions 
of dollars annually. 

And in every ward in every Topeka hospi- 
tal the most intensive, highly personalized 
search goes—what is mental health? Where 
and when is it lost? From the patients in 
those wards each answer will be found—and 
each psychiatric worker, from psychiatrist 
to aids, adds his little bit of observation to 
the growing record. 





General MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CoNnGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, I include an editorial from the Ko- 
rean Republic, Seoul, Korea, dated Mon- 
day, January 30, 1956. The editorial is 
about General MacArthur. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial on General 
MacArthur reflects not only the feeling 
and the thinking of the people of Korea 
but millions of people in the United 
States of America. It must warm the 
cockles of the general’s heart to realize 
that the service he tried to render to 
these troubled people is fully appreciated. 


This Congress should consider and 
Pass legislation which has been intro- 
duced, which would give this distin- 
guished statesman the well-deserved 
title of the General of the Armies. Iam 
also convinced that this administration 
Should use the knowledge and prestige of 
General MacArthur when it comes to 
dealing with the problems of Korea, 
Japan, and the Far East. He is respect- 
ed; he is loved; he has great knowledge 
and understanding of the problems of 
the Orient. We should utilize this un- 
derstanding and knowledge. 

The editcrial follows: 
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ASSIGNMENT FOR MACARTHUR 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur was 76 years 
old the other day, and tributes from all over 
the world poured into his tower suite in 
New York’s Waldorf Astoria Hotel. They 
could not have gone to a more deserving in- 
ternational statesman and military genius. 
When many of the other great names of our 
time have been reduced to insignificance, 
that of MacArthur will remain undiminished. 

Of all American personalities, MacArthur 
has probably made the greatest impress on 
the Pacific world. Only part of that stems 
from his magnificent leadership and stra- 
tegical conceptions in World War II and the 
Korean War. MacArthur is a prophet—and 
sometimes one without honor in his own 
country—who has always seen the shape of 
things to come in Asia. 

He has often been called an “Asia firster.” 
That is true, but not in the sense of a man 
obsessed with the love of given areas or 
peoples. MacArthur likes and understands 
Asians, of course. But his intense preoccu- 
pation with the Orient is based not upon 
Asiaphilism, but upon his great American 
patriotism. He knows that Asia is the 
power reservoir of the world, and that in time 
to come a free Asia will mean a free world 
and a slave Asia will mean a slave world. 

In realizing this, MacArthur has become 
one of the most consistent advocates of 
national self-ditermination under any and 
all conditions. During the Japanese occupa- 
tion period, for example, MacArthur never 
supposed nor advocated that Japan could 
be kept in a condition of permanent colonial 
thralldom. He knew that the Japanese soon 
would have to be freed to seek their own des- 
tiny, and he did all within his power to 
assure that Japan would follow peaceful 
and constructive ways. If Japan now is bent 
upon another direction, that is not his fault. 
With his departure from the Far East, weaker 
policies were substituted for his strong but 
impartial leadership, and the result is a 
Japan that is lined up with the Communists. 

As Ambassador Ben Limb said in New York 
last week, the Korean war was stalemated 
only because MacArthur’s views were vetoed. 
This was the man who had driven the Com- 
munists from the southern half of Korea 
only 4 months after their treacherous attack 
and penetration of all the Republic except 
the tiny ring of the Pusan perimeter. Yet 
when MacArthur warned that the price of 
the Manchurian sanctuary would be loss of 
the war, he was disregarded. From that de- 
cision not to carry the attack to Red Chinese 
bases across the Yalu stems the loss of half 
of Vietnam, the threat in the Formosa 
Straits, the continued division of Korea, and 
the great peril to all that remains of Free 
Asia. 

It seems a great tragedy that a man of Mac- 
Arthur’s superlative qualifications should 
not be employed by his country at a time 
of crisis even more grave than that of De- 
cember 7, 1941. We do not mean to imply 
that MacArthur is doing nothing. He is busy 
with his business interests and presumably 
with writing. He is generous in giving his 
time and advice to those who seek him out 
for advice and counsel. But he is needed 
for more than that, as is so often indicated 
by leading spokesmen of both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties. 

We think that we speak for all Asia when 
we say that the United States could make no 
more sagacious move than to place General 
MacArthur in a position where his wisdom 
and driving energy could serve his own coun- 
try, the Far East, and the Free World. With 
MacArthur there is no compromise with the 
ideals of freedom and democracy, no con- 
cessions to the Communists—and all peoples 
and nations know it. Such forthright 
leadership is the way to victory and to last- 
ing peace that would follow. 
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Red Aim Unchanged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
well-considered article showing that 
basic Communist policy or strategy has 
not changed, written by Cornelius Dal- 
ton, and appearing in the Boston Trav- 


eler of February 17, 1956. 
In his article Mr. Dalton has objec- 


tively evaluated the recent speech of 
Krushchev, the first secretary and Red 
leader in the Kremlin: 

RED AIM UNCHANGED 


(By Cornelius Dalton) 


The speech by Nikita S. Khrushchev at 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communists 
Party does not represent a basic change in 
Red policy or strategy. 

Two general conclusions have been 
drawn from the speech by many observ- 
ers. They are (1) that Khrushchev has 
emerged as Stalin’s successor as dictator, 
and (2) that he has renounced the Marxist- 
Leninist dictum that capitalism must be 
overthrown by force and violence. 

There is some evidence that the first 
conclusion may be correct, despite Khrush- 
chev’s references to “collective leadership” 
and his criticism of “‘making a particular 
leader a hero and miracle worker.” 

He obviously is consolidating his power 
in his key position as first secretary of the 
Community Party’s central committee, and 
he freely attacked Molotov and Maienkov. 
Unless he is challenged, the probability is 
that he will take over as supreme dictator. 

But there is no convincing evidence that 
Khrushchev has repudiated force and vio- 
lence as an instrument of achieving the 
triumph of world communism, even though 
he tried to give that impression. 

After mentioning the Marxist-Leninist 
theory that “while imperialism exists wars 
are inevitable,” Khrushchev said: ‘There is 
no fatal inevitability of war.” He also ad- 
vocated “peaceful coexistence” as the basis 
of relations between the U.S. S. R. and the 
United States. 

Khrushchev implied that under cetrain 
conditions in certain countries the “transi- 
tion to socialism” could be accomplished by 
“parliamentary” means. 

But referring specifically to the use of 
force, he said this depends “not so much 
on the proletariat as on the extent of the 
resistance put up by the exploiters, and on 
the employment of violence by the exploit- 
ing class itself.” 

Then he made this extremely significant 
comment: 

“Of course in countries where capitalism 
fs still strong and where it controls an enor- 
mous military and police machine, the seri- 
ous resistance of the reactionary forces is 
inevitable. 

“There the transition to socialism will 
proceed amid conditions of an acute class 
revolutionary struggle.” 

What Khrushchev is saying is this: 

If any country is willing to surrender 
peacefully to the Soviet Union, the “transi- 
tion to socialism” will be accomplished with- 
out force and violence. 

But if a country offers resistance to the 
Soviet Union, then the “transition” will be 
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enforced by “revolutionary” means, that is, 
by force and violence. 

Khrushchev’s prattle about “peaceful co- 
existence” is a continuance of the Kremlin’s 


phony peace propaganda. 
His appeal for a “popular front” is a new 
attempt to divide and weaken the anti-Com- 


munist forces. 
The “peace loving” Soviet tyrants have 
already enslaved one-third of humanity. 
The conquest and enslavement of the en- 
tire world is still their No. 1 objective. 


A Chronology of Actions Since 1934 to 
Build Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial—All Awaiting Modest $5 
Million Appropriation for Federal Share 


ef Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
efforts of the people of St. Louis and sur- 
rounding areas to build the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial go back to 
the formation of an organization in St. 
Louis 22 years ago, the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial Association, 
in April, 1934. In June of that year, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt estab- 
lished a Federal Commission to plan 
construction of this national shrine. 
There have been many developments 
since then, but until a modest $5 million 
is forthcoming from the Federal Govern- 
ment, we cannot make this dream into a 
reality. 

The series of articles in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat giving the history and 
plans for the memorial to commemo- 
rate the Louisiana Purchase and the 
opening of the West has traced in detail 
the many steps taken by the people of 
St. Louis to do their part in connection 
with this great project. These articles, 
which I am placing in the REcCorp under 
unanimous consent,, have been written 
by Ted Schafers, Ray Noonan and Marsh 
Clark. 

The fifth article in the series, by 
Globe-Democrat Washington Corre- 
spondent Marsh Clark, tells how Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, President Truman and 
President Eisenhower all joined in sup- 
porting the memorial. It tells of the 
many steps which have been taken since 
1934, as follows: 

THREE PRESIDENTS HAVE SUPPORTED RIVER 
FRONT ProvJect To No AVAIL 
(By Marsh Clark) 
(Fifth of a series) 

WASHINGTON, February 8.—Three Presi- 
dents of the United States have spoken out 
and acted in favor of the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial for the St. Louis down- 
town riverfront. However, in the 20 years 
since it was first proposed it is still nothing 
but a parking lot. 

The first presidential action was June 15, 
1934, when the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt established a Federal commission 
to plan construction of this proposed na- 
tional shrine. St. Louis was selected because 
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of its historic role as the gateway to the 
West. 

The last presidential act took place May 14, 
1954, when President Eisenhower signed a 
bill passed by Congress authorizing $5 mil- 
lion to be appropriated for the memorial 
when the Federal budget was balanced. This 
is now a fact. However, the Federal Park 
Service, which has the job of constructing 
and operating the project, has indicated it 
will ask for only $150,000—to fence and land- 
scape the old courthouse. There is nothing 
for memorial construction. 

Under President Roosevelt's leadership the 
82.5-acre tract was acquired and the old 
buildings along the riverfront were razed. 
World War II and the Korean conflict caused 
natural delays. 

President Harry S. Truman exhibited his 
support. Once confronting an eastern Sen- 
ator who was cool to the project, in his 
characteristic forthright fashion, he said: 

“Sometime or other I wish you would come 
out to St. Louis and Kansas City and take 
a look at what we are trying to do out here 
for the establishment of historical markers 
for future generations. 

“They are just as important here as they 
are in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut,” Truman remarked. 

President Eisenhower expressed his per- 
sonal feelings in a letter to Representative 
THomas B. CurTis July 7, 1954, when he 
presented the Republican Congressman from 
Webster Grooves with the pen with which 
he signed the $5 million authorization law. 
President Eisenhower said: 

“I was very happy to sign into law the bill 
authorizing construction of a national shrine 
to Thomas Jefferson and the pioneers who 
made possible the peaceful expansion of our 
Nation, west of the Mississippi. 

“Through this shrine the American people 
art fittingly commemorating a critical period 
in our history and the courageous men who 
lived during it. 

“Accordingly I am delighted to learn the 
pen I used in signing this bill will repose 
in the United States Museum of National 
Expansion in the historic old courthouse in 
St. Louis.” 

It is obvious from the letter that President 
Eisenhower felt this bill would start con- 
struction of this memorial as soon as the 
budgetary restrictions had been met. 

To the thousands of St. Louisans and 
public-spirited citizens in other parts of the 
country the slow progress of the memorial 
here is difficult to understand. 

Perhaps they can take comfort in the ob- 
servation made by the late Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War under President Wilson, 
and a charter member of the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial Commission, who 
said: 

“This memorial will be like a cathedral; 
built slowly, but surely.” 

St. Louis Congressmen have made deter- 
mined efforts to get funds. But these have 
been as unavailing as had they tried to swim 
up Niagara Falls. 

Bills, hearings, motions, agreements, and 
resolutions have not been lacking here in 
Washington. In fact, they have occurred in 
startling profusion. What has been notable 
by its absence is money, Federal funds in suf- 
ficient quantity to give firm evidence that the 
Government intends to keep its part of a 
bargain struck years ago with the city of 
St. Louis. 

A check of the chronology of principal 
events affecting the Jefferson Memorial in 
Washington shows at least 31 important ac- 
tions in behalf of the project. 

Memorial backers have never tired of try- 
ing to get their plans and hopes understood 
by Congress. At a hearing in 1950 before a 
House committee, St. Louisans filled 88 type- 
written pages with testimony. 


The patient supporters returned again in 
May 1953, and gave 23,000 words more of tes- 
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timony before the same House group, And 
later that same month they uttered 15,000 
more words to a Senate committee. 

To read this testimony today you haye ty 
go to Government storerooms and the Na. 
tional Archives, the graveyards where out: 
dated material is stashed away for posterity 

Let’s take a look at a few highlights in the 
years of busy activity to get Government 
gers grinding in a decisive way: 

April 11, 1934: Public-spirited citizens from, 
all over the country organize the nonprofit 
Jefferson National Memorial Association, 
which is still in existence today. 

September 10, 1935: St. Louisans ballot 
a $7,500,000 bond issue for the city’s share. 
The vote: 123,299 for; 50,713 opposed. 

June 22, 1936: National Park Service es. 
tablishes St. Louis office to develop memoria}, 

May 1940: President Roosevelt accepts old 
courthouse as a gift from St. Louis. 

May 1942: Removal of buildings on me. 
morial site completed. 

May 25, 1948: Interior Secretary concurs ip 
Federal commission’s approval of winning 
design—submitted by Eero Saarinen. High. 
light of proposal is a huge stainless stee| 
arch, rising 200 feet higher than St. Louis’ 
tallest building. 

December 6, 1949: Agreement signed be- 
tween the Government, the city, and inter. 
ested railroads providing for the relocation 
of railroad tracks and, an easement to the 
city of St. Louis for underground parking 
in the memorial area. 

June 19, 1950: Memorial site dedicated by 
President Truman. 

January 29, 1953: Identical bills intro- 
duced in House by Mrs. LEonor K. SULtivan 
(widow of John B. Sullivan), who introduced 
original bill in January 1950); MELvIN Prices, 
of East St. Louis; THomas Curris, of Web- 
ster Groves; C. W. BisHop, of Cartersville, 
Ill.; and FRANK B. KarsTEn, St. Louis. 

February 18: A new bill introduced by 
Senator HENNINGS in the Senate with Sena- 
tors SYMINGTON, ANDERSON, MARTIN, and 
MORSE. 

May 14, 1954: President Eisenhower signs 
$5 million authorizing bill into law. 

January 17, 1956: President Eisenhower 
submits balanced budget to Congress remov- 
ing legal bars to appropriation. 

January 26, 1956: Representatives Curtis 
and SULLIVAN introduce bill calling for the $5 
million previously authorized. Since then 
representative KaRSTEN and Senators HEN- 
NINGS and SYMINGTON have called for more 
funds for the river front. 

The record is long. Yet, despite these 
myriad efforts, the Federal Government as 8 
whole has dragged its feet in sad contrast to 
the dash and vision of the men and the deeds 
which the memorial is intended to com- 
memorate. 


Final Article in Globe-Democrat Series 
on Jefferson Memorial Puts Problem in 
Simplest Form: Federal Funds Are 
Key to Project’s Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
series of articles in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial has detailed the long 
history of our efforts to build this great 
project as a shrine to the American spirit 
which opened the West. These articles, 
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written by Globe-Democrat staff writers 


conan, Ted Schafers, and Marsh 
Clark, have told dramatically what this 
project will mean, when completed, not 
only to St. Louis but to the whole country. 

The final article in the series is by 
Globe-Democrat Washington Corre- 
spondent Marsh Clark, and is entitled 
“Money Is Only Key to Solution of River 


Front Project Woes.” : 

mr. Clark dug into this story by going 
to the officials of the National Park 
service to learn why, in a Federal budget 
of more than $60 billions, only $150,000 
could be spared for the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial. Obviously, 
this is only a drop in the bucket. The 
Federal share of the project as now au- 
thorized is only $5 million. That is not 
much in a budget of more than $60 
billions. 

All of us in St. Louis feel the full $5 
million should be provided, so that this 
long-delayed project can be put into con- 
struction. Mr. Clark’s article sums it up 


as follows: 
MonEY IS ONLY KEY TO SOLUTION OF 
RIVER-FRONT-PROJECT WOES 


(By Marsh Clark) 
(Sixth of a series) 


WASHINGTON, February 9.—There is one key 
that will unlock all the troubles that have 
plagued the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial since its inception, two decades 
ago. That key is money. 

It is true that small amounts have dribbled 
from Government coffers down through the 
years. 

The amounts, however, have been paltry. 
Despite much flailing and many words, the 
proposed memorial has been grounded for 
lack of funds. 

Here in Washington two groups are the 
keepers of that key which can open the door 
to the future achievement. 

They are the Congress and the National 
Park Service. 

It's easy to understand the importance of 
Congress. It alone can appropriate the 
money. 

The National Park Service (part of the 
Interior Department) has a more indirect 
role, but, nonetheless, a crucial one. It ad- 
ministers all national parks and memorials— 
those actually in existence and those that 
are, like the Jefferson Memorial, still largely 
& pipe dream. 

Congress attaches great importance to 
money requests to be spent on parks, made 
by the agency which has the job of admin- 
istering those parks. Within the bounds of 
sound finances, the Congress tries to grant 
what the Service asks. 

And what is the Park Service asking for 
the memorial for the next fiscal year? 

The amount is $150,000, about 3 percent 
of what project backers would like to have. 

Why is the Service asking for such a puny 
amount? To find an answer to this ques- 
tion, a Globe-Democrat representative con- 
ferred at length with Park Service officails. 
Here is their explanation: 

The Park Service is being bombarded from 
all sides about the rundown condition of 
existing parks, they say. To fix the situa- 
tion, the Service has launched Mission 66. 

Mission 66 is a 10-year program that is 
Supposed to put the parks in shape to accom- 
mModate 80 million annual visitors by 1966. 

This will take lots of money. Not much 
is going to be left for starting new parks 
and memorials or continuing work on those 
already under way. 

These officials seem genuinely perplexed 
about the St. Louis project. Scratching 
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They allow (with loud sighs) that the 
Government has a very definite obligation 
to keep a bargain with St. Louis. 

But, at least at present, they cannot see 
their way clear to giving more money to the 
long-delayed riverfront memorial. 

Their argument rests. In part, upon the 
lamentably tired condition of existing parks. 
There is little controversy about that. 

Here’s a typical complaint about condi- 
tions at Yellowstone National Park: Speed 
limits have been raised to 45 miles an hour, 
the better to hurry visitors through a pre- 
serve dedicated to the leisurely appreciation 
of nature. 

One day, the complaint continues, 16,000 
people burned up gas driving into Yellow- 
stone and 6,000 had to burn up gas driving 
right back out because of lack of accommo- 
dations. 

Guard rails over precipitous cliffs are in 
disrepair. Park service employees are living 
in trailers, or in dingy barracks thrown up 
in the early 1930’s to house laborers on 
public works projects. The Public Health 
Service is howling about the lack of sanita- 
tion in parks. 

And here is the Park Service’s punch line: 
“It wasn’t our idea that our funds have been 
reduced to practically nothing.” 

Imposing though these arguments may be, 
where do they leave the 22-year-old Jeffer- 
son Expansion Memorial project and the 
agreement for Federal participation, now 
that all legal bars have been removed to an 
appropriation of funds? 

Cannot a $66,238,000 Interior Department 
budget spare more than $150,000 to this 
worthy project and its long-suffering back- 
ers? 

St. Louis Congressmen say “yes.” 

They are thinking in terms of $5,000,000, 
and are pressing for an appropriation in that 
amount despite the fact that the Park Serv- 
ice has not asked for it. 

Both Missouri Senators have called for a 
substantial Federal appropriation. 

Why was the $150,000 earmarked for re- 
storing an iron fence and incidental land- 
scaping around the Old Courthouse (a gift 
from St. Louis to the Government) when the 
Park Service’s own priority lists put restora- 
tion of that structure far down the list of 
necessary steps? 

The answer is simple. 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
is a drop in the bucket on a project the size 
of the proposed memorial. 

Service officials say that the only part of 
the project where $150,000 would make the 
slightest dent is the Old Courthouse. 

Relocation of railroad tracks is the No. 1 
step that should be taken, they admit. But 
the estimated cost of this relocation is 
$2,500,000, and $150,000 wouldn’t even buy 
a set of good blueprints. 

Likewise, such vital steps as landscaping 
and constructing paved areas and utilities 
must be postponed until sizable chunks of 
money are made available, if they ever are. 

That leaves these later steps: Construction 
of the arch, which is to be the highlight of 
the whole project (under present law, Fed- 
eral money cannot be spent on the arch); 
construction of restaurants, getting a mu- 
seum building and exhibits, and finally, his- 
toric reconstruction. 

Perhaps the Park Service’s feelings are best 
described by the words of one of its officials, 
who told the Globe-Democrat with obvious 
resignation: 

“I’m sincere when I say we don’t go out 
and buy up land just to let it stand there. 
This situation was brought about by a series 
of unfortunate circumstances beyond our 
control, including two wars. 

“We'd do something tomorrow if we had 
the money.” 

St. Louisans are growing progressively 
more weary of hearing Government gobble- 
dygook worded in the future tense. 

They feel, after 20 years of delay, that the 
time to talk about is now. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the presi- 
dential campaign for 1956 is beginning 
to take shape. Everyone concedes that 
the Republican forces present a far dif- 
ferent array this year than in the past 
two presidential elections. Their forces 
extend across the broad front of politics 
for the first time in many years. 

One of the champions of the new era 
of Republicanism has been the Honorable 
Hvcu D. Scort, from the Sixth District 
of Pennsylvania. He saw his advice go 
unheeded in prior years and his party go 
down to defeat, despite his warnings. 
His former position is now vindicated by 
the positive social legislation of the 
Eisenhower administration, as is evi- 
denced by a recent article appearing in 
the Christian Science Monitor by Joseph 
C. Harsch. 

The article follows: 

REPUBLICAN DEPLOYMENT—1956 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


As the morning mist lifts from the great 
United States political battlefield of 1956, a 
surprising sight is disclosed, 

The Republican array is deployed on a far 
broader front than it has presented to its 
ancient foe since Teddy Roosevelt raised the 
standard of his Square Deal. 

Its right wing is anchored on the high 
ground of a promised balanced budget and 
a record of substantial encouragement to big 
industry. 

Its left wing stretches off toward the broad 
plane of social security and welfare statism. 


In the center is the heavy infantry of peace 
and prosperity. 

This is a very different thing from the 
Republican force put into the field in either 
of the last two presidential elections. 

In 1948 the Republicans were confident of 
victory. They had the old palace guard and 
the solitary figure of Thomas E. Dewey, who 
would be the “little giant” of the year. But 
between the champion and the guard there 
was little affection and almost no coordina- 
tion, 

Harry S. Truman turned out to be the 
doughtier champion; and the old guard, en- 
cumbered with antique armor, could not get 
into the fight in time to influence the re- 
sult. With an appreciation for whimsy rare 
in United States politics, the voters of that 
year voted Democratic, 

In 1952 there was no need for a broad 
front, or perhaps even for much of an army. 
The Republicans at last had a truly popular 
champion, a man so popular that the Demo- 
crats themselves had tried strenuously to 
persuade him to lead their forces. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower was what the Republicans had 
the most of in 1952, but it was enough to 
carry the country, though not enough to 
procure a real victory for the party itself. 

This time it’s different—to the Democrats 
startlingly different. As their field command- 
ers scan the Republican line they realize 
that for the first time in many years there 
is no sure opportunity for their classic man- 
euver: the flanking movement around the 
2epublican left which has so often before 
rolled up the Republican line and won the 
victory. Not since Teddy Roosevelt has the 
Republican high command so extended its 
line to the left and prepared so carefully to 
protect that flank. 
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This is what one Republican command 
casualty of other years dreamed of, yearned 
and begged and pleaded for, in his time. One 
of this reporter’s most poignant memories 
is of HucH Scott, Jr., Republican National 
Committee chairman of 1948, on the night 
the returns came in that year. 

HucuH Scorr had long recognized the ap- 
palling weakness of the Republican position 
on those endless open plains to the left. 
Against his pleas, his partisans of the 80th 
Congress had spent their time exclusively in 
fortifying their already impregnable position 
on the right They built the great tower 
keep of Taft-Hartley and dug around it the 
broad moat of deafness to appeals from the 
Farm Belt for grain storage 

On that cold November night HucuH Sco7rt 
watched from his command as the Re- 
publican line was turned from the left and 
crushed against the castle walls, as he had 
suspected all along that it would be. When 
it was all over he turned to the little group 
of reporters who had waited to the end 
Partiy in bitterness, partly in frustration. 
and partly also in hope he commented, as 
nearly as memory serves me, as follows: 

“It’s a good thing Those mastodons 
wouldn't listen to me They had to learn 
their lesson. Now. maybe, they’ll go out 
and pass some good social législation.” 

HucH Scotr has suffered the fate of all 
field commanders who are required to join 
battle against He is in com- 
mand obscurity now al th Kimmel and 
Short, Ghormiey and Weygand 
But the lessons of his failure have been 
noted by those who came after. 

Under President Eisenhower, 
lican left has been extended to 
aid, school building, highways 
rity for more people, higher minimun 
public health. An orthodox Republican of 
the old Hoover can be appalled at 
what has haprened, and many is. This 
is not a garrison to h¢ the old citadel on 
the right = s a field army raised 
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Colorado Scheme’s True 


Exceeds $5 Billion 


Upper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF} 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
appropriation authorization of $760 mil- 
lion is misleading. The direct cost of the 
projects authorized by section 1 of the 
bill alone would amount to $933.468.300 


of Reclamation ¢ - 
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mates. The construction costs of all the 
projects covered in the bill amount to 
about $1.6 billion. The figure of $760 
Million in the pending bill hides from 
Congress the true cost of the develop- 
ment, which, when interest costs on its 
extensive noninterest returnable irriga- 
tion features are added to the $1.6 billion, 
total in excess of $5 billion. This is an 
unconscionable burden for Congress to 
place on the United States taxpavers to 
irrigate land to produce more crop sur- 
pluses to further burden the taxpayers. 

The upper Colorado proposal should be 
defeated. 


The Need for Simplification in Tax Return 
Forms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OYF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents has sent to me a 
letter which I quote below. This letter 
points up the need for a government 
which is continually alert to escape from 
redtape in its relationship with the 
ordinary citizen and to adopt an overall 
attitude of sympathy to the individual 
citizen’s problems. 

It also points up the great need for a 
tremendous simplification in the tax 
return forms. The present forms pre- 
sent an increasing problem to the in- 
dividuai taxpayer and, I believe, results 
in a loss of revenue to the Government, 

well as disrespect by the citizen for 
the Government itself. 

Los ANGELEs, CALIF., 
Februa y 11 19 

Mr. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 

House Office Building. Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. ROOSEVELT: I had an experience 
Friday. February 10, 1956, which I believe 
you may be interested in Hearing about. To 
give you the picture I must go into some 
Getail but I think you will appreciate hear- 
ing about this situation. 

I am a tax accountant and went to 
nternal Revenue office in Inglewood to get 
some corporation and partnership tax forms. 
There was one man only behind the counter 
giving so-called information and help to 
taxpayers. There were approximately 15 or 
20 people trying to get help, etc. Also, a 
cashier was on duty. I asked the cashier if 

would be kind enough to get me the 
orms or asK one of the employees in the 
[ they would. aid the only one 

10 could help me was the man behind the 
‘counter and I would have to wait my turn. 
That was all right as far as I was concerned 
so I began to wait my turn. 

An elderly lady was asking the internal 
ue man to make out return. He 
told her he couldn't unless she was illiterate 
or mentally incapacitated. He proceeded to 
explain to her how to prepare the return. 
It was obvious that she could not understand 
and after approximately 10 minutes of her 
pleading for help together with his incom- 
prehensive explanations she took her forms 
and said that she guessed she would have 
to go to a private tax office and spend $5 or 
#10 to have the return made out. As she was 

ving I called her aside and told her I wa: 

ormer al revenue agent and would 
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be happy to make our her form if she Wisheg 
She told me that the internal revenue hag 
always made out her return for her and 
I told her the policy had been changeq this 
year. It took about 2 minutes to make out 
her return. Her earnings were $1,674. 7 
asked her how old she was since she lookeg 
over 65 and I thought might be entitled to 
the extra exemption. She said she was 64 but 
would be 65 this year. Her tax amounted 
to $179 and the withholding was $207, ; 
explained to her that she would get a $28 
refund from the Government and she was 
indeed happy. She was a widow living in g 
little trailer park. 

I could relate several other instances 1 
observed while I waited to get my forms 
which clearly indicate this so-caleld “ney 
policy” unconcern for the little people py 
will not because I know you are busy. Byt 
the point I want to make is this—the case o; 
the little old lady is not unusual. This is 
happening to thousands of people who can- 
not understand tax tables and instructions 
on the forms. They can ill afford to pay for 
help in filing their returns. I worked for the 
Internal Revenue under your father's and 
President Truman's administration and we 
worked Saturdays and overtime to help tax. 
payers who needed help. The Internal Reve. 
nue now has more employees than ever be- 
fore and there is no reason why any person 
working for wages or a salary should have to 
pay for tax help. 

I believe this new policy is politically 
stupid and also that it is converting thous- 
ands of people to the Democrats if they have 
not already been converted. What do you 
think about this situation? 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY M. ANsITE 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Anything New From Moscow? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we must 
be ever alert to the threat of commu- 
nism and its ultimate goal—rule of the 
entire world, including the United 
States. We cannot accept Soviet state- 
ments at face value, because we knov 
from past experience, that they chang 
their statements, but not their ultimate 
goal, when to change will serve the need 
of the moment. At this time, they would 
like us to think their goal of world con- 
quest is no longer in effect. The time 
is for actual, sincere, and constructive 
deeds, not mere words. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
T include an editorial from the Februar) 
19, 1956, edition of the Sunday News 
New York City, which is, in my opinion 
worthy of our consideration: 

ANYTHING NEW FRom Moscow’? 

Has anything really new come out of t! 
current 20th Communist Party Congress 
Moscow? 

To hear some of our deep thinkers tel! 1 
the affiair marks a historic shift in Kremli 
policy. We’ve read the parts of Nikita s 
Khrushchev’s 7-hour speech that were mace 
available in the United States by Soviet 
agencies. Maybe we’re dumb, but we < 
detect no noveity in what Khrushchev § 
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It is true that Khrushchey who holds Joe 
Stalin’s old job as first secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, appeared to emerge at this 
Congress as & Stalin II, despite other dele- 
gates’ frantic denials of one-man rule; but 
even this was predicted sometime ago. 

what, then, did Khrushchev say that led 
so many observers to think his speech 
marked a turning point in Russian history? 

For one thing, he pretended to repeal the 
old Lenin-Stalin-Manuilsky doctrine of in- 
evitable war between capitalism and com- 
munism. 

There was nothing new in that. Stalin 
took it all back when it suited his con- 
venience to do S80, notably when he was 
fighting with his back to the wall against 
the invading German hordes in World War 


Il. 
A ZIG, A ZAG 


Khrushy says war isn't inevitable because 
communism has spread far and wide beyond 
the boundaries of Russia, and can now scare 
the capitalists out of starting a fight. 

But the reason for the shift is the same 
as always, obviously. It’s in line with Nikolai 
Lenin's old principle that communism must 
zigzag its way to world conquest. This latest 
zig, Khrushchev evidently figures, should lull 
western suspicions of him and his comrade 
cutthroats, and give the time to choke off 
popular discontent in Russia over recent crop 
failures and shortages of goods. 

Khrushchev also made believe to blow the 
whistle on the Commies’ old hatred of So- 
cialists in this Moscow speech of his. These 
two groups of Marxists habitually hate each 
other like poison; but the Commies are able 
to turn their hatred on or off as directed by 
the Kremlin. 

They turned it off in the 1930’s, when they 
seduced a lot of Socialists, especially in 
France, into so-called Popular Front move- 
ments. The idea was to use the Socialists’ 
respectability as a path to power, then to slit 
the Sociallsts’ gullets. 

OLD POPULAR FRONT GAME 


t seems plain enough that Khrushchev 
hopes similar maneuvers can succeed in 
France and Italy in the 1950's. It's to be 
hoped that Socialists won’t be suckered a 
second time; but there’s no certainty of that. 

Another Khrushchev crack which excited 
a lot of Western observers was the one about 
violent revolution being now unnecessary to 
turn many countries Communist. These, 
said Stalin II, can be taken over by popular 
vote sooner or later, because more and more 
of their workers are coming to understand 
the blessings of communism. 

Widely overlooked was the fact that Khrushy 
added: “Of course, in countries where capi- 
talism is still strong and where it controls 
ious military and police machine 
* * * the transition to Socialism (meaning 
communism) will proceed amid conditions 
of an acute class revolutionary struggle.” 

THEY'RE STILL GUNNING FOR US 


Foremost among such countries, as 
Khrushchev sees it, is the United States. 

So, as far as this Nation is concerned, the 
Communists, as always, look forward to its 
government's overthrow some day by force 
and violence. Wecan’t imagine any stronger 
ation for the Smith Act and all our 
nti-subversive laws than this tip from 
the Moscow horse’s, er, mouth that the 
United States commies are to go right on 
with their criminal conspiracy for an even- 
tual overturn of the American system in 
blood and fire. 

There is, then, nothing new from Moscow. 
The Reds are as determined as ever to grab 
the whole world by hook, crook, or hydrogen 
bomb, and that was the whole and scle 
meaning of the foreign-policy part of Stalin 
a0ur spiel. 
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The Yalta Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 11 
years ago, in the early part of this 
month, a group of men arrived at Yalta, 
the famous Russian Riviera, to decide the 
future and shape of the postwar world. 
Famous statesmen, politicians, counsels, 
and advisers, military leaders, and even 
some members of their families arrived 
there by plane, by ships and trains from 
distant places, in order to participate in 
a joint meeting aiming to organize a 
better and happier world and to deter- 
mine upon the punishment of those re- 
sponsible for the worldwide catastrophy. 

They brought with them briefcases 
full of legal data, memoranda, technical 
books, historical documents, maps, and 
dictionaries. The teams occupied the 
premises of the Livadia Palace, the for- 
mer summer residence of Czar Nicolaus 
II and his family. 

For 6 days, American, British, and So- 
viet teams were debating, while in be- 
tween sessions, receptions for the visi- 
tors were given. In old-fashioned Rus- 
sian Style, caviar was being consumed by 
the pound, while vodka and other li- 
quors were freely dispensed. Each 
round was accompanied by long and 
weary toasts “To our great alliance,” “To 
the father of our beloved motherland 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” 
“Batiushka Stalin,” “Long live our great 
victorious, invincible Red Army,” “Death 
to the Fascists,’’ and to the Hitler dicta- 
torship. 

While this was going on, in other parts 
of Soviet Russia there were countless 
human wrecks, representing almost all 
nationalities who were digging coal, 
chopping wood in the vast forests of 
Siberia, laying rails for the widely pub- 
licized Trans-Siberian Railroad. There 
were millions of people, securely guarded 
by entire divisions of members of the 
NKVD, dying by the thousands every 
day, and for each one of them who were 
relieved from their sufferings, there were 
many others being shipped as replace- 
ments in cattle trains. All of them were 
slaves. At the same time, in still another 
part of Russia, a new army was being 
created. It was an army of former SS 
men led by General Von Paulus, who 
only 2 years before that had tried to 
capture Stalingrad. 

On February 4, 1945, at 5:17 p. m., 
the first formal meeting convened in 
the grand ballroom of the Livadia Pal- 
ace. Among those present who were 
occupying seats around the large table 
were men of outstanding character, bril- 
liant and well trained for their position 
public servants with years of experience, 
who received their formal education at 
such outstanding colleges and universi- 
ties as Oxford, Cambridge, Yale, and 
Harvard. It is felt that some who sat 
at the table were lacking in courage. 
There were also men who were shrew 
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and clever, who had grown up in one 
of the bloodiest revolutions history has 
known, men who had never traveled be- 
yond the borders of Soviet Russia, edu- 
cated in institutions operated by the 
party and the NKVD. There were oth- 
ers, great military leaders who have led 
armies to victory, and generals who knew 
how to administrate millions of slaves 
from their offices in the Kremlin. 

Among them were lawyers, who were 
members of college fraternities where 
open discussions had been encouraged 
There were men raised on America’s 
main streets where differences could be 
settled by the courts and where rallies 
of all kinds and expressions of political 
opinions were permitted. Across the 
table were others, graduates of Soviet 
law schools. They sat there with grim 
faces, carefully observing their counter- 
parts. To them the law was Stalin 
Their experience was chiefly in purge 
trials held in the late thirties. Their 
weapon was prisons and _ slave-labor 
camps. Thus for the first time West met 
East at close hand. 

After 6 days of long and tiresome dis- 
cussions a mutual agreement was signed. 
Among the problems that were discussed 
and agreed upon were the future of the 
World Organization, the question of a 
free Poland, the release of war prisoners, 
postwar Germany, the war in Japan, and 
undoubtedly other questions. The doc- 

ments signed 11 years ago contained 
eloquent words such as “a Poland lib- 
erated by the Red army” or “the Soviet 
Union shall enter into war against Japan 
on the side of the Allies on conditions 


that.” 


i 
um 


I do not believe for one moment that 
the above sentences need any commen- 
tary from any sound person. For that 
matter, neither do the Yalta meetings 
need commenting. The results of the 
Yalta conference we have experienced 
for the past 11 years are indeed unfor- 
tunate and we probably are still far 
away from the end of our experience 
So far an entire continent has been 
swallowed by Russia. Part of eastern 
and central Europe is gone and what is 
more the threat of another world war 
has never ceased to harass us 

“leven years ago those who dared to 
oppose the decisions mutually agreed 
upon at Yaita were called warmongers, 
which is a term out of the Soviet dic- 
tionary. But those who did oppose it, 
and I am proud to say that I was one 
of them, realized then the drastic conse 
quences we would have to face. Man- 


kind is facing it now. 








The Crashes of Kansas-Based Airmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20,1956 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 

include an editorial entitled “Th 
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Crashes of Kansas-Based Airmen,” 
which appeared in the February 13, 1956, 
edition of the Topeka (Kans.) State 
Journal. The editorial refers to two 
fatal crashes of Air Force B—47 aircraft 
on Friday, February 10, 1956. 

The editorial follows: 

THE CRASHES OF KANSAS-BASED AIRMEN 


A tragic lesson has come home once more. 

Military duty in peace as in war is in- 
oculated with peril that can break out at 
any moment to consume those who serve. 
Its life is one of anxious nights at home to 
those who stand and wait, as it is of instant 
danger to officers and men afield, at sea, or 
as thousands here in Topeka know it, in 
ne high sky. 

In Friday’s B-47 crashes, in South 
Dakota and not far from here, death 
came with obliterating finality to 6 men of 
our own Forbes Air Force base, as to 4 men 
of Salina’s Smoky Hill. Their lives, their 
work, their dreams, must now be counted 
done. Yet life and danger must go on un- 
abated, undiminished, among the living they 
left behind. Those living will be the men 
who do the more soberly the duty before 
them, and will be the anguished wives and 
lovers, the grieving parents, the bewildered 
children. The service is like that. It is the 
way of the military, from old time until the 
end of all war, which is not in sight. 

The fatal crashes of these Kansas-based 
crews must fill all of us with sympathy for 
the bereaved, as with profound respect for 
the dead. There is nothing really that we 
can say, but much that we can do to be 
friendly and grateful to these our surviving 
friends and neighbors. 

It will remain to us, perhaps, in this lesson 
that has been repeated, that every airman’s 
valor to heed the call of duty above and be- 
yond, is not far from the valor above and be- 
yond the call of duty. 


Address of Timothy J. Murphy, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, at Lincoln’s Tomb in 
Springfield, Ill., February 2, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Sunday, February 12, Mr. Timothy 
J. Murphy, national commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, made 
a most stirring address at the tomb of 
Abraham Lincoln in Springfield, Il. 


I think it is most fitting that his re-- 


marks be preserved in our congressional 
annals. His remarks follow: 


Today we gather on hallowed ground to 
pay homage to one of the greatest of all 
Americans—one who in the words of Stanton, 
truly, “belongs to the ages.” 

The privilege of rendering this tribute as 
the representative and commander in chief 
of the more than 1,250,000 members of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars is deeply felt. Be- 
cause of my lifelong reverence of his name 
and a belief in his democratic ideals, I deem 
it a personal honor that I shall never forget. 
We should all have a fierce pride in being 
citizens of a country that provides the oppor- 
tunity for the full development of a Lincoln. 
Of all the great men in American history, 
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the life of Lincoln most accurately portrays 
the example of a man who sacrificed himself 
in devotion to a cause. 

And in preserving the Union, Lincoln him- 
self epitomized the American dream. His 
life, the success of his democratic philosophy, 
and his leadership of free people under the 
pressure of war, refute with compelling logic, 
the theory sometimes advanced, that we, the 
people, are incapable of governing ourselves. 
He also, by sheer accomplishment, fulfilled 
the fond hopes of the Founders; namely, that 
in the democratic system the poorest and the 
lowliest of the Republic are not barred by 
accident of birth from rising to the top. Of 
Lincoln it could be said, that it was not in 
spite of, but because of his struggle, labor, 
and grief, there emerged at the right time 
a strong and wise American who brought 
victory and unity to a divided land. Ever 
shall we call him great. 

He was superior in so many ways. Would 
that time permitted more detailed com- 
ment upon his nobility of character, his 
intellectual grasp of the important thing in 
government, and his understanding of hu- 
man behavior. In the highest sense, Lin- 
coln had what is called for the want of a 
better name—the common touch: the rare 
genius of talking plainly to plain people and 
making them understand. This quality has 
received much comment but I do not think 
adequate mention is made in the average 
eulogy of his distinguished position and 
stature as a citizen of the world. Because he 
was a living example of the freedom of oppor- 
tunity, it is not surprising that he became 
one of the most articulate of those who ac- 
tions have become milestones along civiliza- 
tion's rugged and often bloody road to free- 
dom. He hoped and prayed that by free- 
ing the slaves and preserving the Union, 
“succeding millions of free, happy people, the 
world over, shall call us blessed, to the lat- 
est generations.” And by the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, Lincoln moved a step far- 
ther to establish Jefferson's principle in the 
Declaration of Independence that, “all men 
are created free and equal.” 

Americans should cherish, as never before, 
the priceless documents and expressions of 
the spirit that reach from the Beatitudes to 
the Emancipation Proclamation; all of which 
gave hope and freedom to large segments and 
races of men. It is the job of the free 
world to live up to those democratic pre- 
cepts in order to encourage 800 million people 
under the Communist yoke to break their 
mental and physical bonds. Those today who 
are struggling ana planning to break the 
yoke of the Red master must often be re- 
minded of the words of Lincoln, who said: 
“As I would not be a slave, so I would not 
be a master. This expresses my idea of 
democracy.. Whatever differs from this to 
the extent of the difference is no democracy.” 
I ask you, is that not the antithesis, the di- 
rect opposite of the materialistic philosophy 
of communism? 

He said, “As I would not be a slave, so I 
would not be a master.” This, from a man 
who in youth experienced great privations 
and disappointments; this from one whose 
face, it has been remarked, portrayed to his 
dying day, a life of struggle—abject poverty 
in youth, repeated defeats for public office, 
and a domestic life that held amuch sorrow 
and tragedy. Lincoln never aspired to be 
a big shot, a tough boss, a master. That, 
in fact, he repeatedly accepted ruination of 
personal ambitions by sacrificing self in de- 
votion to a cause because he respected the 
dignity of man. 

No one appreciated more than Lincoln 
the vicissitudes and hardships of the poor. 
When nominated for the presidency, he was 
asked to give some material for an account 
of his boyhood. “Why,” he said, “it is a 
great folly to make anything out of me or my 
early life. It can all be condensed into a 
single sentence. And that sentence you will 
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find in Gray’s Elegy: ‘The short and simple 
annals of the poor.’ That’s my life, ang 
that’s all you can or anyone else can make 
out of it.” Lincoln, who came from the 
poor, helped the poor all that he could, but 
he believed in the freedom of Opportunity 
and not in radical socialism. He would haye 
been the last to even think of the dictator. 
ship of the proletariat or a monstrous con. 
spiracy to dominate the world. Slavery was 
abhorrent to him in any form or by any 
class. He loved freedom as a man loves his 
family and prayed and hoped that in time 
democracy would extend to the ends of the 
earth. His was a spirit that soared beyonq 
the Nation he saved. 

It was a spirit that intuitively understood 
the mass: “The mass,” as Carl Sandberg 
wrote, ‘“‘the Napoleons and the Lincolns come 
from me. They die and then I send forth 
more Lincolns and Napoleons.” No leaders 
in the Civil War could more accurately than 
Lincoln fathom what the soldiers or sailors 
were thinking. He did what he could to 
alleviate their hardships and mitigate their 
courts-martial—a man of kind and compas. 
sionate heart. History’s greatest commoner 
would have been shocked by knowledge of 
the regimentation of the masses and the offi- 
cial murders decreed by a Stalin. Those 
who resist Red tyranny may find some com- 
fort in what Lincoin said: ‘Men will pass 
away—die, but the principle of democracy 
will live forever.” 

He knew full well how these principles 
were established by the American Revolu- 
tion. In later life, Lincoln recalled that 
when a boy, by the light of an open fire, he 
had lain on the floor and read Parson Weems’ 
Life of Washington. The deeds and magnifi- 
cent leadership of the Father of our Coun- 
try moved him greatly, but not more than 
the heroism of the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion. He commented, “boy, even though I 
was, I though there must have been some- 
thing more than common that those men 
struggled for.” And do we not think that 
thought today when we visit Arlington Ceme- 
tery or our other national cemeteries at home 
and abroad. Yes, it was “something more 
than common that those men struggled for.” 
Lincoln knew the veteran. Did he not ask 
all to resolve: “that these dead shall not 
have died in vain” and “to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle and his 
widows and orphans”? 

That should be kept in mind as we strug- 
gle to gain the minds of men, as we con- 
tinue to fight to make democracy live. Few 
will disagree that the career, the writings, 
and the sayings of Lincoln comprise the 
most splendid exhibit in the showcase of 
our democracy. He is a shining example of 
the worth of the system and his life should 
be used more in our overseas information 
programs and literature. He did not ap- 
pear in a blaze of glory, although vindi- 
cated by victory. He remembered the suf- 
ferings on both sides. He recognized the 
desolation and despair of the vanquished, 
and his feelings were of compassion and 
forgiveness, which were so beautifully ex- 
pressed in the immortal words, “With mal- 
ice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right, let us finish the work we are in, 
to bind up the Nation’s wounds, to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and orphans, and to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace, among ourselves and with all 
nations.” 

Those abroad who read the Lincoln papers 
and speeches will soon realize that in addi- 
tion’ to his faith in the common man’s 
capacity for self-government, that Lincoln 
also had an abiding faith in the mercy and 
goodness of Almighty God. His belief that 
“righteousness exalteth a Nation” inspired 
those around him. This again is the oppo- 
site of the Communist doctrine that. ‘“re- 
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ligion is the opiate of the people.” In his 
jdential candidacy, Lincoln said: “I 
pres ; ¢ 
know that there is a God and that he hates 
injustice and slavery. I see a storm coming, 
and I know that His hand is in it. If He 
has @ place, and work for me, and I think 
He has, I believe I am ready. I am nothing, 
put truth is everything.” 

I ask, are we ready and willing to carry on 
this struggle for human freedom? We have 
seen many fail in the struggle. In our own 
time, many governments that were of the 
people, for the people, and by the people 
pave perished from the earth. Many people 
have been put to death for resisting the 
Red octopus and many still resist by under- 
ground activities. If Lincoln could speak, he 
would say: “Hold on. Your cause is worth 
fighting and dying for;” and for those who 
have died for the cause, he would say for 
them as he said to us: ‘These dead shall not 
have died in vain.” 

Ah—those deathless words, how many peo- 
ple have looked at and pondered the Gettys- 
purg Address graven upon the south wall of 
the Lincoln Memorial at Washington will 
never be known, but the total is millions. 
There, day after day, people come by the 
hundreds to look at that incomparable me- 
morial and to gaze at the heroic statue of 
a brooding Lincoln, in a majectic location, 
within the walls of a temple of Greek design 
like those once consecrated to the gods. 
Of those who come, one will note there are 
many young people—school] boys and girls; 
Lincoln would have liked it that way, for he 
had a way with the young. It is reported 
that he was down on his knees with a group 
of boys playing marbles, when the news 
came that he was elected President of the 
United States. Youth would do well to re- 
member that never did words of malice, 
hatred, or unforgiveness fell from his lips. 
We should remember also as veterans that 
Lincoln gave “the last full measure of devo- 
tion” as did our own good comrades who did 
not return. 

Yes, tis man of the people gave his all for 
us. His “malice toward none” philosophy, 
his unswerving fidelity to the Constitution, 
his emancipation of the Negro, and his pres- 
ervation of the Republic, inspired his people 
to have graven high in stone over the statue 
in his memorial: 

“In this temple, as in the hearts of his 
people for whom he saved the Union, the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln is enshrined.” 

We gather here today near his mortal re- 
mains to pay tribute because he is deeply 
enshrined in our hearts. Our few words of 
reflection on his consecrated life were also 
from the heart. But—unless we of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and our fellow citizens 
accept his ideals with conviction and prac- 
tice them with deep sincerity, our lip service 
Will do little good. But, if we follow his 
precepts and determine to make a better 
place for all, we are carrying on his great 
tradition; and that is to strengthen the Na- 
tion. He knew as do we, that a nation can- 
not escape history; and what is this grave 
Problem in our time? No one phrased it 
more eloquently than Lincoln. It is, whether 
“we shall nobly save—or meanly lose the last 
best hope of earth.” 





Building Up Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I read 
With interest and concern the following 
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article by Mr. Budenz which appeared in 
the February 18, 1956, issue of the Advo- 
cate. Because I believe it points up a 
tiinely problem in a crystal clear manner 
I call it to the attention of the Members 
of Congress: 

BUILDING Up Rep CHINA 

(By Louis Francis Budenz) 


Moscow has apparently again hit its tar- 
get—this time in regard to Red China. Un- 
less Americans make their voices heard in 
Washington much more loudly than in the 
past, the Soviet regime will have been pro- 
vided by us with the facilities to conquer 
Asia. 

For some weeks Communist directive or- 
gans have been playing up Red China—the 
necessity for complete recognition of that 
regime and of western trade with it. One of 
those goals is on the eve of attainment— 
President Eisenhower and Premier Eden, of 
Great Britain, have agreed to soften restric- 
tions on trade with Commmunist China. 

The New York Times reveals that the first 
commodity which will be permitted to be sold 
is rubber. And rubber is the product on 
which armies are moved and _ military 
strength is built. This type of trade, if it is 
put through, will be more injurious to the 
United States than was the sale of scrap iron 
to Japan prior to World War II. 

With the Communists trade is always ac- 
companied by infiltration. Malaya is the 
country which will furnish the majority of 
rubber products in the proposed agreement. 
In anticipation of such an event the central 
committee of the Malayan Communist Party 
has just issued a manifesto announcing its 
new subversive activities for Malayan inde- 
pendence and, therefore, for the eventual 
sovietization of that land. This manifesto is 
published in the Cominform organ of Jan- 
uary 13. 

Trade between Malaya and Red China will 
facilitate the plans of the Communist Party 
and will imperil another section of Asia. 
Freedom from British rule will, in that case, 
be worked out according to the Soviet model 
of conquest rather than by any genuine in- 
dependence for Malaya. 

The background in which these moves are 
being made insures that the proposed trade 
agreement is dangerous. Moscow opened 
the new year with a new declaration of war 
on colonialism, appearing in the January 5 
New Times. There it is asserted that the 
only hope of a lasting peace lies in the for- 
warding of Soviet moves against colonialism. 

English and French rule over the so-called 
colonial peoples is, it is true, the Achilles’ 
heel of the non-Soviet world in relation to 
Africa and Asia. But Soviet Russia uses its 
alleged war against colonialism to bring 
about a superrule over the colonial nations, 
making them vassals of the Kremlin. 

This is in accord with Communist logic. 
For Stalin has said in his Foundations of 
Leninism that any genuine colonial libera- 
tion from the Communist viewpoint must be 
subsidiary and subservient to the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat—that is, subservient 
to the Kremlin. Just as Lenin raised the 
slogan “land to the peasants” in order to 
take the land completely away from them, so 
Moscow agitates for colonial liberation in 
order to establish a supercolonialism that 
can be used to take over the world. 


The New Times reminds comrades of this 
world goal in its very discussion of Soviet 
designs on the colonial countries. This re- 
minder is furnished in the following quota- 
tion from Dictator Khrushchev’s speech to 
the Supreme Soviet: “If certain politicians 
think that our confidence in the victory of 
socialism, of the teaching of Marxism-Len- 
inism is a violation of the Geneva spirit, they 
obviously have an erroneous notion of that 
spirit; they ought to remember once and for 
all that we have never gone back and never 
will go back on our ideas, on our struggle for 
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the victory of communism. They need never 
expect any ideological disarmament on our 
part.” 

We must recall that the teaching of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, to which Khrushchev so 
proudly refers, has as its core the establish- 
ment of the world Soviet dictatorship by 
violence. That is clearly stated by Lenin in 
State and Revolution and by Stalin in the 
Problems of Leninism. And these works are 
among the great classics of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Any aid to the Soviet war machine by 
trade, whether in Red China, or elsewhere, 
therefore, prepares the way for a violent at- 
tack upon the United States from within 
and without. 

We can help prevent that by here and now 
letting our representative know that we are 
opposed to any dealings with the Soviet re- 
gimes, including specifically the Moa-Tse- 
tung cabal now in control of China. 





Radioactive Fallout and Radioactive 
Strontium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following remarks pre- 
pared by Dr. Willard F. Libby, Commis- 
sioner, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, for delivery at Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill., Thursday, 
January 19, 1956: 


THE RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT AND RADIOACTIVE 
STRONTIUM 


(Summary of remarks prepared by Dr. Wil- 
lard F. Libby, Commissioner, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, for delivery 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, I1l., 
January 19, 1956) 


Althought the area of local damage from 
radioactive fallout is larger for a high-yield 
weapon than for one of lower yield, it can be 
shown that the long-term effects of fallout 
from the high-yield weapon are not as great 
as are generallly supposed. This conclusion 
is reached in the results of a special study 
of this subject known as Project Sunshine, 
sponsored by the AEC. 

Some of the present confusion which 
exists regarding the hazard from the fallout 
can be clarified if one recognizes that the 
radioactive debris comes from two main 
sources. One of these depends upon the 
nature and type of weapon, and the second 
upon the conditions under which the weapon 
is fired. Surface bursts involve the produc- 
tion of a heavy local fallout as opposed to 
those fired in the air or under the sea. 
High-yield bursts, moreover, according to 
evidence in Project Sunshine, place the major 
part of the bomb debris in the stratosphere 
where it appears to reside for some 10 years, 
siowly descending to the earth. Commonly 
recognized as the greatest long-term danger 
is strontium-90, a chemical relative of cal- 
cium, and a bone seeker. 

From worldwide evidence for fallout in 
relation to recent studies of the maximum 
permissible concentration of strontium-90 
in humans, it can be concluded that the 
hazard from the present rate of testing 
nuclear weapons is insignificant. A total 
of 11,000 megatons of TNT equivalent of 
fission would just yield a Sr® content in 
humans equal to the Maximum Permissible 
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Concentration (MPC) an amount consid- 
ered safe; at less than 10 times this value, or 
below 110,000 megatons energy equivalent of 
fission, statistically observable incidence of 
bone tumor should not appear; but at 30 to 
40 times the MPC, or 330,000 to 440,000 meg- 
atons, the likelihood of untoward effects 
would be appreciable. Even the lowest of 
these figures—11,000 megatons—is very far 
m excess of the total energy released to 
date. 

An additional safety factor is that the 
half-life of most of the fission products, 
with the exception of strontium, is ex- 
tremely short, and that nature has wisely 
provided a built-in mechanism for dis- 
criminating against the uptake of radio- 
strontium in favor of calcium by plants, 
animals, and human beings. 


THE RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT AND RADIOACTIVE 
STRONTIUM 


(Remarks prepared by Dr. Willard F. Libby, 
Commissioner, U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, for delivery at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Mll., January 19, 1956) 


The radioactivity which falls out of the 
atmosphere after the explosion of a nuclear 
weapon is called the radioactive fallout. In 
the ordinary atomic bomb, for example, for 
each 20,000 tons of TNT equivalent of ex- 
plosive energy about 2 pounds of radio- 
active materials are produced. In these 2 
pounds are some 90 different radioactive 
species varying in lieftime from a fraction 
of a second to many years. This mixture of 
radioactivity decreases in radioactivity in 
such a way that for every sevenfold in- 
crease in age the total radioactivity is de- 
creased tenfold. Thus the radioactivity by 
7 hours after the explosion has decreased 
to one-tenth the radioactivity of 1 hour, 
and in 49 hours to 1/100, and at 2 weeks to 
1/1,000, and in 3 months to 1/10,000 and so 
forth. 


The conditions of fallout are largely de- 
termined by the amount and type of ma- 
terial vaporized into the fireball of the bomb 
itself. A bomb fired in the air contributes 
such a relatively small amount of matter to 
the cloud that the particles formed after 
dissipation of the enormous energy released 
are of necessity very tiny and therefore very 
slow in settling. The result is that most 
of the radioactivities are expended in the 
air and the area over which the fallout 
occurs is rendered very large indeed, ex- 
tending to the ends of the earth in minute 
although detectable amounts. 

A bomb fired on the surface of the earth, 
however, may have an appreciable portion 
of its radioactivity reprecipitated within 
relatively short distances, while bombs fired 
beneath the surface of the earth may place 
essentially no fallout radioactivity in the 
atmosphere. Therefore, the question of the 
area of contamination to be expected from 
nuclear weapons cannot be answered cate- 
gorically without specifying the degree of 
contact of the fireball with the surface of 
the earth and probably also specifying the 
characteristics of this surface. Obviously 
water would differ considerably from soil in 
its ability to precipitate radioactive fallout. 
The coral in the southern Pacific islands used 
for the larger United States weapons tests 
will under the great heat decompose to form 
calcium oxide which will then rehydrate to 
form calcium hydroxide, which in turn will 
absorb carbon dioxide to form a crust of 
calcium carbonate. Obviously such a com- 
plicated series of chemical reactions will 
make the fallout particles from the great 
tests at Eniwetok differ from what would be 
observed if the same weapons had been fired 
over ordinary sand or granite rock. We can- 
not imagine all of the details in which the 
nature of the soil will affect the local fall- 
out, but it is clear that the effects will be 
substantial. 
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In the weapon test operations great care 
is taken to insure that no danger results 
from fallout. Criteria are used which are 
meant to insure that this be so. However, it 
is well to note that it is from the test opera- 
tions that we have learned what we do know 
about the problem of civilian defense against 
fallout. We must speak of test experience for 
it is the only source of experimental informa- 
tion about the phenomena of radioactive 
fallout. 

The radioactivities resulting from the burst 
of a nuclear weapon can be classified as 
follows: (a) radioactivities induced in the 
environment, and (b) products dependent 
directly on the nature of the weapon. The 
environment can be made radioactive only 
by neutrons, but all nuclear weapons involve 
large numbers of neutrons, some of which 
are certain to escape into the surroundings. 

Taking air bursts first, our problem is— 
what do neutrons do to air? The answer is 
simple, they make radioactive carbon, C*, 
half-life 5,600 years. Fortunately, this radio- 
activity is essentially safe because of its long 
lifetime and the enormous amount of dilut- 
ing carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. The 
cosmic rays themselves make neutrons, 
which, of course, make radiocarbon. In fact, 
the earth has on its surface a total of 80 tons 
of radiocarbon from the cosmic radiation. 
Now, since each neutron froms one C™ atom 
of mass 14 times the neutrons mass, this 
corresponds to 5.2 tons of neutrons, and we 
see that this enormous number of neutrons 
would have to be produced and escape in 
order that nuclear weapons would just double 
the feeble natural radioactivity of living 
matter due to radiocarbon. Such an increase 
would have no significance from the stand- 
point of health. The atmosphere itself con- 
tains only 1% percent of the total carbon 
with which the cosmic ray produced radio- 
carbon is mixed, the main part being dis- 
solved in the sea, so we expect that nuclear 
weapons could produce a short-range rise in 
the radioactive content of the carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere, which later would de- 
crease as the atmospheric carbon dioxide 
mixed with the sea. Therefore, only 1% per- 
cent as many neutrons would be required 
to double the natural radiocarbon content 
of atmospheric carbon dioxide for this time 
before mixing with the sea could occur, or 
about 78 kilograms or 170 pounds of neu- 
trons. To orient ourselves, the 20,000 tons of 
TNT equivalent atomic weapon involves the 
fission of 1 kilogram of uranium or plutonium 
and the liberation of about 10 grams of neu- 
trons. If all of these neutrons escaped into 
the atmosphere it would obviously require 
7,800 such weapons to double the radio- 
carbon content of the atmospheric carbon 
dioxide even with no mixing with the sea, 
and about 520,000 with complete mixing. 
These correspond to explosive energies of 
156 and 10,400 megatons of TNT, respectively, 
if all neutrons formed escaped. A reasonable 
escape figure might be 15 percent so we can 
expect that nearly 1,000 megatons of fission 
would be necessary just to double the 
atmospheric radiocarbon content, and that 
about 66,000 megatons would be necessary for 
the same effect on a long-term basis. 

The interchange between the atmosphere 
and the seawater, which is constantly taking 
place, would deplete and remove the excess 
radioactive carbon dioxide. Now it is known 
from measurements of the radioactive hydro- 
gen-tritium—which also is made in the at- 
mosphere by the cosmic rays—that this inter- 
change is slow. In fact, we learn that the 
radioactive water which is formed by the 
burning of the tritium made by the cosmic 
rays is not diluted by more than the top 100 
meters or so of seawater in its lifetime of 
about 18 years. The carbon dioxide dis- 
solved in this water is about equal to the 
total in the air. In other words, a dilution 
by more than the twofold which corresponds 
to the dissolved carbon dioxide in the top 
100 meters of ocean water would take longer 
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than 18 years. However, the dilution b 
this factor of two would occur essentially 
immediately within a matter of weeks or 
months. Therefore, we would have to double 
our estimates for even the short time scale 
activation of the, atmosphere to reach the 
enormous figure of 2,000 megatons of fission 
required. Thermonuclear weapons, of course, 
also involve neutrons. For a given energ 
release they produce somewhat more ney. 
trons than fission weapons, however, the 
order of magnitude of atmospheric actiya- 
tion would not be greatly different. So our 
estimates apply to all nuclear weapons. The 
essential point is that the atmosphere is dif. 
ficult to activate and the activities produceq 
are safe. In addition to carbon-14 there 
are a few others produced in low yield—they 
include tritium and very short-lived products 
but none is produced in sufficient amounts 
to be hazardous. 

For weapons fired on the surface the acti- 
vation of the surface materials is a possibil- 
ity, but in general it appears that most of 
the neutrons from stable isotopes and that 
the amount of radioactivity produced, at 
least with ordinary surface materials, is rela- 
tively small. The principal radioactivities 
produced by nuclear weapons are produced in 
the weapons themselves, and not in the en- 
vironment. 

Turning now to the radioactivities natu- 
rally produced in nuclear weapons them- 
selves, probably the most important is radio- 
active strontium, 28 years half-life. The rea- 
son that this is so important is that stron- 
tium is chemically similar to calmium, which 
is one of the main mineral constituents of 
the body. Bone consists principally of calci- 
um phosphate, and for this reason radiostron- 
tium, like calcium, is deposited in the bone. 
The amounts of ordinary nonradioactive 
strontium naturally present are so small that 
the radioactive strontium will follow ordinary 
calcium into the body. The second reason 


that radioactive strontium, Sr”, is an im- 
portant fallout radioactivity is that it has a 


long but finite lifetime—28 years half-life, 40 
years average life—and thus has a persistent 
effect. Third, because of its bone seeking 
property it stays in the body a long time, 
and fourth, the probabilities of body in- 
gestion can be high. Finally, the fifth reason 
for its importance is that Sr® is produced 
in high yield in the fission reaction—about 
4 or 5 percent of all fissioning atoms yield 
this isotope. 

In order to orient ourselves about this, let 
us consider the maximum permissible con- 
centration recommended by the National 
Committee on Radiation Protection for AEC 
workers for radiostrontium—one microcurie 
for the standard man—whose body is taken 
to contain 1,000 grams of calcium in total. 
The maximum permissible concentration is 
of course well below any level at which one 
would expect any damaging effects to appear. 
On the basis of experiments with animals, 
statistically observable increases in the num- 
ber of bone tumors should not be expected to 
appear at less than 10 times this level. AS 
we go above this figure the chance for bone 
tumors occurring increases rapidly so that 
the likelihood of bone cancer with 30 to 40 
times that figure is appreciable. 

Let us consider in some detail the mecha- 
nism by which this most important fallout 
radioactivity produced in nuclear weapons 
might be expected to enter the human 
body. The first point is that from the point 
of view of fallout there are two essential 
classes of nuclear weapons—the high yield 
megaton weapons, and the lower yield kiloton 
weapons. All nuclear weapons produce 
atomic clouds which rise to heights depend- 
ent upon the energy released, and the clouds 
from the the megaton class of weapons rise 
rapidly up through the tropopause and pass 
into the top layer of the atmosphere which 
we know as the stratosphere. This part of 
the atmosphere is essentially isolated from 
the lower layer in which we live, the tropo- 
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sphere, and where all of our normal winds 
and storms, and so forth, occur. Therefore, 
radioactivity produced in megaton weapons 
is placed largely immediately in the strato- 
sphere while the smaller kiloton weapons 
' roduce clouds which in general do not reach 
into the stratosphere, but stop near the 
tropopause—the imaginary boundary be- 
tween the stratosphere and troposphere—and 
nave the bulk of their radioactivity left in 
the troposphere. 

In the troposphere where rain occurs any 
particulate matter will be washed down in 
a period of days or weeks. It is easy to show, 
for example, that one-tenth inch of ordinary 
rainfall will probably remove essentially com- 
pletely all particulate matter except for that 
which is so small as to be almost of moiecular 
dimensions. In other words, for one-tenth 
of an inch of rainfall one can be quite cer- 
tain that the air between the layer in which 
the rain originates and the ground is washed 
clean of fallout activity, except for the 
minute fraction which may be so small as to 
move with the air out of the way of the fall- 
ing raindrops as they make their way toward 
the earth: and even this tiniest fallout ma- 
terial is likely to be precipitated also for it 
will migrate rapidly by molecular type mo- 
tion and in this manner is likely to absorb 
itself on other particulate material and so 
be rained out. For these reasons, tropo- 
spheric radioactive fallout does not stay in 
the atmosphere for more than a matter of 
weeks. It may make two or three trips 
around the earth in a given latitude before 
being entirely removed, but its lifetime in 
the atmosphere will be a matter of weeks. 

This is in very sharp contrast to the ma- 
terial which is placed in the stratosphere by 
megaton weapons which appears to stay there 
for a matter of years. Perhaps 10 years is a 
good average, at least for the weapons fired 
to date. It is well to bear in mind that this 
conclusion may be dependent upon the na- 
ture of the material carried up in the cloud, 
but our present experience indicates that 
the fallout from megaton weapons which 
does not occur essentially in the first few 
hours or days, and is therefore deposited 
mainly locally, is deposited only at a very 
slow rate corresponding to an average time 
in the stratosphere Of about 10 years. As a 
result of this long residence time in the high- 
est layers of the atmosphere, the winds mix 
and distribute the radioactive material 
broadly over the earth and one finds when 
the fallout does finally find its way down 
into the troposphere where the rain and snow 
wash it out, that the rates of precipitation 
are relatively uniform over the entire earth's 
surface. 

Returning now to radiostrontium, at the 
rate of 1 Kilogram of fission for 20 kilotons 
of TNT equivalent, 2 megatons of fission 
energy would be equivalent to very nearly 
1 millicurie of strontium-—90 per square mile 
of the earth’s suface, or about 79 disintegra- 
tions per minute per square foot of the 
earth’s surface. The average soil of the earth 
has about 20 grams of calcium, which is 
in form available for plant metabolism in 
the top 21, inches for each square foot of 
area. Now recalling the maximum permissi- 
ble concentration level of 1 microcurie per 
standard man and noting, as we will show 
later, that in order that this concentration 
not be exceeded, the topsoil of the earth 
should not contain any more radiostrontium 
than would correspond to 10 times the con- 
centration in the human body which is just 
permissible, i. e., 1 microcurie per 1,000 grams 
of calcium, or 2,200 disintegrations per min- 
ute, per gram of calcium, we find that 11,000 
megatons of fission energy would produce 
this average level of raidoactivity. Actually, 
as I will indicate later, there can be a con- 
centration of strontium-—90 in the soil about 
10 times greater than the recommended 
maximum permissible concentration before 
One would expect man living in such an 
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environment to accumlate a maximum per- 
mission concentration. Referring to my re- 
marks of a few moments ago, the 11,000 
megatons would yield a Sr® content in 
humans just equal to the Maximum Per- 
missible Concentration (MPC); at less than 
10 times this value, or below 110,000 mega- 
tons energy equivalent, statistically observa- 
ble incidence of bone tumor should not ap- 
pear; but at 30 to 40 times the MPC, or 
330,000 to 440,000 megatons, the likelihood 
of untoward effects would be appreciable. 
Even the lowest of these figures is very far 
in excess of the total energy released to 
date. 

High yield weapons fired near the surface 
have a portion of their activity deposited 
in and on particles large enough to fall out 
in the first few hours or days. Thus we have 
three kinds of fallout from high yield weap- 
ons: The first, or local, which is due mainly 
to large-sized particles. This may cover a 
considerable area depending on winds 
mainly. In the February 15, 1955, release 
of the Atomic Energy Commission which de- 
scribed the experience in the Marshall Islands 
in the Castle test series in the spring of 1954, 
some 7,000 square miles were described as 
being contaminated by this type of fallout. 
The second fallout from the high yield weap- 
ons is that portion which resides on the 
small particles, but which never reaches the 
stratosphere and thus stays in the tropo- 
sphere until it is carried down by rainfall 
or settles out. ‘There is thus a band of 
fallout in the same general latitude as the 
test site; the material may circle the earth 
2 or 3 times before being precipitated, but 
does fall out within the first few weeks. 
However, a large part, half or more depend- 
ing on firing conditions, of the radioactive 
yield from high yield weapons resides in the 
third category which is the fallout which oc- 
curs from the stratosphere itself. Of course, 
some of the large local fallout may form 
particles which were lifted into the strato- 
sphere, but which were so large and so bulky 
that they fell out rapidly anyhow. The finely 
divided material which reaches the strato- 
sphere apparently stays there for years in 
the main. A slow leakage through the tropo- 
pause into the troposphere occurs with ap- 
parently something like 10 percent per year 
descending. Measurements of the stron- 
tium-90 content of soils, rain and snow, and 
biological materials on a worldwide basis 
have all shown that strontium-90 fallout 
occurs all over the world at rates which are 
not too dissimilar from one another, except 
that there is a tendency in the middie lati- 
tudes in which the tests are conducted for 
an extra fallout presumably of the tropo- 
spheric variety described above. Since the 
completion of the Castie series of tests, this 
worldwide rate of fallout has approximated 
114 millicuries of radiostrontium per square 
mile per year. We thus see that radioactive 
fallout from the stratosphere is a very slow 
process. This is very fortunate indeed, since 
the high yield weapons thus have a major 
part of their radioactivity dissipated in the 
atmosphere in a harmless way if they are 
fired in the air or on the surface. 

The fallout apparently occurs in the final 
step by a washing down of the tropospheric 
air by rain together with direct falling... The 
radiostrontium descends from the strato- 
sphere into the troposphere by the processes 
of diffusion and falling, and is then caught 
up by the tropospheric weather and in a 
matter of a few days is deposited. Reason- 
able estimates for the middle latitudes give 
the average life in the troposphere to be 
about 1 week. 

The radiostrontium comes down mainly tn 
raindrops although fine morning mists and 
fogs may be particularly effective in this 
regard also, as well as surface contact and 
direct falling. It descends on the foliage 
and on the soil. That fraction of it which 
fails on plant leaves has a good chance of 
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being absorbed directly into the plant— 
much in the way the most modern leaf 
fertilizers operate. The Eniwetok tests were 
conducted on coral islands and as a result 
their fallout may be largely water soluble. 
In any case, direct measurements of the 
radiostrontium content of alfalfa and other 
crops show them to be appreciably higher 
in radioactivity than the soils on which 
they grew, strongly indicating a leaf assimi- 
lation mechanism to be important. The 
rain falls and carries radioactivity, but when 
it runs off to the rivers and the seas it is 
nearly pure due to the action of the soil in 
absorbing the fallout, so that rivers are 
essentially free from radiostrontium. Lakes 
and reservoirs have a content which corre- 
sponds approximately to their surface areas 
only. The radiostrontium is absorbed in the 
top 2 or 3 inches of soil and held there very 
tenaciously. Plowing, of course, buries it 
more deeply, but it appears that in unplowed 
soil the radiostrontium does not move in a 
matter of 2 or 3 years. 

The researches on radiostrontium con- 
ducted by the Atomic Energy Commission 
have been extensive. They have consisted 
of sampling soils on a worldwide basis. The 
actual sampling was done by Dr. Lyle 
Alexander of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. Dr. Alexander 
with great skill and care has repeatedly col- 
lected series of soil samples for study, 
analyzed them chemically and submitted 
them for measurement of radiostrontium 
content to the Health and Safety Laboratory 
of the New York Operations Office of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Lamont 
Geological Observatory of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the Enrico Fermi Institute for 
Nuclear Studies at the University of Chicago. 
Direct fallout, collected on gummed papers, 
milk and cheese, alfalfa, animal meat and 
bone, and even human bodies has been ex- 
tensively studied. On the basis of the in- 
formation so obtained, it is possible to say 
unequivocably that nuclear weapons tests as 
carried out at the present time do not con- 
atitute a health hazard to the human popu- 
lation—insofar as radiostrontium its con- 
cerned and it is believed with good reason 
that radiostrontium is likely to be the most 
important of the redaioactivities produced. 
It is well to note that since radiostrontium 
is assimilated in the bones it constitutes 
essentially no genetic hazard, because its 
radiations do not reach the reproductive 
organs. 

The milk and cheese radiostrontium con- 
tent is not as high, relative to that of the 
grass which the cows eat, as one might ex- 
pect. There appears to be a discrimination 
against the fallout material such that the 
calcium in milk and cheese is roughly one- 
fifth to one-tenth as radioactive with radio- 
strontium as the grass that the animals eat. 
There are various possible physiological ex- 
planations of this and the conclusion itself 
may not be completely certain, but the data 
available to date indicate this to be true. 
In addition, the plant uptake of radiostron- 
tium from soil does discriminate somewhat 
against radiostrontium as compared to cal- 
cium. The calcium taken up from the soil 
into the plant has in general about one-half 
the radiostrontium content that the soil cal- 
cium has. These two results protect the 
human population against ingestion of radio- 
strontium, since milk and cheese are the 
principal sources of calcium in the human 
diet. We find, therefore, that the radio- 
strontium content of human bodies is the 
lowest of all animals measured and is lower 
than the average soil and the average foliage 
by tenfold. The Sr® to calcium ratio in 
young people—whose bones are still form- 
ing—corresponds to about one one-thou- 
sandth of the maximum permissible concen- 
tration recommended for adults: one micro- 
curie per standard man containing 1,000 
grams of calcium. The average soil in the 
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United States is about tenfold higher, where- 
as abroad the radiostrontium content in 
other areas of the world not subject to the 
local test fallout is about one-third of that 
for the United States. 

The surface air itself contains radiostron- 
tium due to the fallout from the strato- 
sphere and corresponding to the average time 
between rainstorms in which it can collect. 
Filtration of air at sea level discloses radio- 
strontium on filters if the filters are fine 
enough, even in periods when bombs are not 
being tested so the only fallout is from the 
stratosphere reservoir from the high yield 
weapons. Measurements in the Antarctic 
on snow samples collected there show that 
the fallout rate there in January and Feb- 
ruary 1955 was comparable with that ob- 
served in the middle latitudes. 

Finally, though the main part of the radio- 
activity from high yield weapons fortunately 
dissipates in the stratosphere, the small but 
very significant part which falls out within 
a few hundred miles of the site of the explo- 
sion for weapons fired on the surfaec con- 
stitutes a very real hazard and nothing I 
have said this evening should be interpreted 
otherwise. The weapons tests are conducted 
with great attention to this and the other 
dangers and every effort made to protect 
against misadventure. What we have learned 
from the studies I have described—which by 
the way have been conducted under the name 
Project Sunshine—is that these local precau- 
tions should be entirely adequate and the 
worldwide health hazards from the present 
rate of testing are insignificant. 


We Can Meet the Employment 
Handicapped Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include the following article which ap- 
peared in the December 1955-—January 
1956 issue of the publication the Purple 
Heart: 


WE CAN MEET THE EMPLOYMENT HANDICAPPED 
PROBLEM 


(By Col. Waldron E. Leonard) 


(Eprror’s Notre.—The writer has been ac- 
tive in the work of veterans’ affairs since 
World War I; served as the State’s represent- 
ative of veterans’ affairs in Texas for 2 years 
and now coordinator of veterans’ affairs for 
the District of Columbia, where he has been 
employed for 10 vears; has served on several 
National Committees of Veterans’ Organiza- 
tions and has received over 50 citations for 
his aid and assistance to his disabled com- 
rades.) 

A veteran just left this office who had been 
hurt, a paraplegic, but no complaint or self- 
pity was expressed by him in any of our con- 
versation. The wound he was suffering from 
was in the heart of disappointment in being 
assured in an interview several weeks ago 
that a position would be available for him 
in the near future. The disappointment was 
caused by the fact that he received a notice 
that a position as messenger was available 
and he could submit his qualifications for 
same. 

It was difficult to try to explain how the 
error could occur that would cause him to be 
certified for this type of position, which job 
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specifications certainly for this particular po- 
sition would not qualify a paraplegic; or why 
after lengthy interviews that a counselor 
would not record or remember the physical 
condition of the applicant, but often I am 
afraid that those who have qualified for the 
responsibility of assisting the handicapped 
get careless in their interviews and leave the 
impression to the one seeking assistance that 
they have a motherly complex in sympathy 
for the applicant’s condition or take the 
easiest route in discontinuing the interview 
regarding the applicant’s qualifications for 
the possibility of employment by continuous 
suggestions of rehabilitation. While this 
program has rendered and is rendering ex- 
cellent service, there certainly comes a time 
when counselors should recognize that their 
responsibilities are assisting the handicapped 
in obtaining employment; which brings us to 
the subject of what employment. 

Throughout the country various agencies 
are doing a splendid job familiarizing in- 
dustry with the excellent service and per- 
formance of the so-called handicapped in- 
dividual. Statistics are prepared and proof 
given in many instances that these em- 
ployees are the most valuable and produc- 
tive, but I believe that too much stress is 
given to the employment of the handicapped 
where he is so likely to be placed in a posi- 
tion other than he is qualified for, when 
perhaps with less effort a review of job de- 
scriptions where the handicapped could serve 
would be more helpful. 

While proclamations are issued by the Fed- 
eral Government, State governments, and 
municipal governments encouraging in- 
dustry to employ the handicapped and cita- 
tions are given throughout the country by 
veterans’ organizations and those interested 
for their cooperation in assisting in this pro- 
gram, it might be well if we could consider 
the possibilities of positions existing in Gov- 
ernment that would seem a natural for many 
of our handicapped. 

MUNICIPAL JOBS 


For an example, in most towns and cities 
throughout the country hundreds of park- 
ing meters have been installed on the streets 
where coins are deposited for parking privi- 
leges. The requirement of the collectors for 
these meters is that they have a key and 
a sack, the key to unlock the meter and the 
sack to carry the coins. This about sum- 
marizes the entire responsibility. I wonder 
how many of the city fathers in issuing 
proclamations on employing the handi- 
capped have thought of their responsibility. 

Other positions in the municipal govern- 
ments throughout the United States include 
trafic enumerators. This responsibility 
consists of standing or sitting in certain 
spaces on the street or in an office building 
in a window facing the traffic pushing a 
small button that totals the number of 
vehicles passing in a particular area so as to 
determine the flow of traflic for the purpose 
of installing stop signs, street lights, instal- 
lation of bridges, widening highways, or gen- 
erally improving traffic conditions in the 
area checked. Many cities have dozens of 
these enumerators. Their calculators are 
turned in to a centralized point at the end 
of the day and results tallied by clerks. 
Again, I wonder how many city fathers have 
given first consideration for these positions 
to the handicapped. 

Many cities have discontinued the use of 
their acting police enforcement officers for 
walking along the sidewalks and issuing vio- 
lation parking tickets and instead have em- 
ployed auxiliary policemen and many cities 
are using ladies to carry out this responsi- 
bility. It appears to me that this type of 
position should be considered for the handi- 
capped where qualified. 

There are school guard crossing positions. 
Certainly no one would be more careful of 
your children and my children than these 
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who know what it means to be hurt. These 
are just a few of the positions in your city 
that might be considered by the municipal 
government for the job opportunities of the 
handicapped. 

STATE JOBS 


In the State government you might review 
the qualifications needed to issue automobile 
license plates, watchmen or guards in State 
buildings or institutions, elevator operators 
in State buildings, positions of issuing traf. 
fic permits, road tests for applicants, and 
where toll roads and toll bridges are in exist. 
ence and you see perfectly healthy indiviq- 
uals sitting on stools accepting payment for 
such privilege, ask yourself why the State 
government is not giving consideration to 
allocating these positions to the handi- 
capped. 

Several agencies of the Federal Govern. 
ment and the President’s own Committee on 
the Employment of the Handicapped have 
done a remarkable job in calling to the atten. 
tion of the public numerous instances where 
production increased or services rendered 
better by those listed as handicapped. 


DISABILITY TO ABILITY 


However, there seems to be a need for g 
committee or commission under the super- 
vision of or working directly with the Civil 
Service Commission to iron out certain diffi- 
culties in job specifications and requirements 
that in some instances make it impossible 
for Government agencies to give assistance 
to the handicapped employment problem. 

Certainly this review should not be limited 
to the positions heretofore described, as 
many of those referred to as handicapped do 
have administrative and supervisory quali- 
fications that I feel are too often not given 
a position of responsibility due perhaps that 
a review of the actual duties required at the 
time of a vacancy might not correspond with 
the job specification sheet that had formerly 
been prepared for the position. 


Perhaps the agency responsible for estab- 
lishing rehabilitation centers should con- 
sider a business establishment in placing a 
new recruit, in allocating some funds direct 
to the agency for special attention, where he 
will most likely receive permanent employ- 
ment after his initial training. Often in an 
organization where there are a variety of 
positions, it can be determined very soon 
as to whether the position the applicant is 
first placed on will be the most likely where 
he will succeed for future livelihood. 

For an illustration, a veteran who was & 
former truck driver was given 3 years’ train- 
ing as an automoible mechanic in rehabili- 
tration centers. His service-connected disa- 
bility left the veteran almost deaf. The fac- 
tory manager discovered soon after his em- 
ployment it was difficult for him to hear the 
motor running, thereby it being difficult for 
him to properly tune motors. 

The manager of the plant noticed that the 
veteran was continuously visiting the fabric- 
cutting table where seat covers were made. 
In talking with the veteran he found that 
he was fascinated by this type of work and 
transferred him to this department. In less 
than a year he was placed as general fore- 
man in the department with several men un- 
der his supervision. This observation and 
consultation changed the employee from 4 
disability to an ability and from a liability 
to an asset. 

It might be well for Government agencies 
to consider giving an opportunity to some of 
the positions heretofore listed and certainly 
many others in their departments where sat- 
isfactory results could be obtained, first to 
the disabled veteran where qualified to per- 
form such service, second, any handicapped 
person under the same circumstances, and 
third to those of 40 years of age and over, 
who because of their age find it most difficult 
to obtain employment. 
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Disabled American Veterans, Department 
of New Jersey—Proposals for Congres- 
sional Action ; 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Jersey Department of Disabled 
American Veterans recently entertained 
members of the New Jersey State con- 
gressional delegation at breakfast at the 
Hotel Congressional here in the Nation’s 
Capital. Maurice J. Sweeney, State 
commander, of Cedar Grove; Joseph J. 
Burke, national senior vice commander, 
of Bayonne; and John W. Bill, legisla- 
tive director, of Clifton; presented a se- 
ries of proposals for congressional action 
and addresses were made by Brig. Gen. 
Melvin J. Maas, retired, national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, and Representative Onin E. 
TEAGUE, Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. The legislative 
proposals presented follow: 

DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS DEPARTMENT OF 

NEw JERSEY—PROPOSALS FOR CONGRES- 

SIONAL ACTION 


1. Presumption of soundness at the time 
of enlistment should be considered once the 
veteran is accepted into military service, and 
any disability he might suffer during his 
course of military service should be recog- 
nized by the Federal Government as having 
been a direct result of his military service, 
and the veteran should be allowed qirect 
service connection for such disabilities. 

2. Legislation to prevent the severance of 
service connection unless obtained by fraud. 

3. To prevent the reduction in compen- 
sation where dependency is considered, where 
disabilities show no improvement, only that 
the veteran is employed in his efforts to sup- 
port his family. 

4, Civil Service employment of disabled 
veterans upon completion of an examination, 
written or otherwise, and be given perma- 
nent status after 1 year of employment. 

5. To permit all veterans to reinstate their 
war-risk insurance and national life insur- 
ance, also servicemen’s indemnity insurance 
within 2 years after the enactment of the 
said law. 

6. To permit disabled veterans to obtain 
out-patient treatment, hospitalization, and 
dental treatment in their own localities 
without having to lose time from employ- 
ment in order to report to this regional 
Office. 

7. Proposed widow’s pension for all widows 
of World War II and Korean veterans with- 
out regard to the cause of death. 

8. Widow’s legislation for World War I vet- 
erans by amending the law of 1944 recogniz- 
ing the widow to be entitled to benefits re- 
gardless of the time of marriage. 

9. To establish by law educational bene- 
fits for all children of World War II and 
Korean veterans who died before a service- 
incurred disability. That such legislation 
without the cooperation of States, permit the 
children to enter any university controlled 
by the State by awarding scholarships, and 
that the Federal Government join in bearing 
the expense. 

10. That legislation be enacted directing 
the Army Review Board to review all cases 
of veterans who received discharges other 
than honorable, and who were denied bene- 
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fits because of the said discharge by the Vet- 
erans Administration, that provisions be 
made in the said law so that the review 
board will appear in each State to give the 
veteran an opportunity to present his case 
by counsel to the review board, as it is a 
known fact that many veterans received dis- 
charges other than honorable because of 
some misunderstanding and not serious 
violation of the Army or Navy regulations, 
and that the same provision be made that 
all officers who had disabilities at the time 
of their release from service be given the 
right to appear before the Army Review Board 
and present their claims for direct retire- 
ment, and to be permitted to be represented 
by counsel if so desired. These two points 
are of importance to enlisted men and of- 
ficers and to widows and orphans of those 
who have departed this life since their release 
from military service. 

11. That there be created by law a court of 
appeals whereby decisions may be reviewed 
after the Board of Veteran’s Appeals checks a 
claim for service connection or an increase in 
compensation, based on the evidence of 
record. If the said courts are created they 
should be allowed to travel from State to 
State so that the veteran may be presented 
to the said court of appeals and be repre- 
sented by counsel who will present the claim 
for him. This is necessary since the veteran 
does not receive his constitutional rights to 
present his case to a court for further con- 
sideration of his claim for injuries sustained 
during his military service. 

12. That Congress enact a law that there 
be at least one regional office in each of the 
48 States and its Territories. That this be 
a matter of law rather than regulation set 
up by the Administrator who may change 
them by applying false economy. It is felt 
that each State and its Territory should be 
entitled to a regional office so that it may 
properly serve all disabled veterans, their de- 
pendents, and all other veterans who may 
need assistance. 





The Federal Home Loan Bank System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
set up the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System with regional banks located in 
strategic parts of the country for the 
purpose of assisting homeownership. 
These reserve banks were designed to 
furnish credit to savings and loan asso- 
ciation members throughout the coun- 
try when their own funds were not ade- 
quate to take care of the home-financing 
demand. They were first created at a 
time when money for home financing 
was scarce and the need was extreme for 
this source of funds. These savings and 
loan member associations are the largest 
single source of home-mortgage financ- 
ing in the country and account for over 
one-third of the home-mortgage lending 
each year. 

Although the administration has pro- 
claimed its support of homeownership, 
in practice the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board has discouraged the financing of 
homes through private sources. I point- 
ed this out recently when I commented 
on the action of the Board in restricting 
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credit to the member savings and loan 
institutions of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System at a time when there was 
strong demand for home-mortgage 
funds. This demand was so strong that 
after the credit curb, money could be 
obtained only at a high premium. The 
Rains Subcommittee on Housing of the 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
just rendered a report calling attention 
to these restrictions of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, and I commend its 
reading to you. 

Congress has made it very apparent 
that funds for the financing of home- 
ownership should be made available 
without restriction. If the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board and the admin- 
istration see fit to continue their poliey 
of curbing the use of private funds for 
financing, in my opinion, Congress 
should take action to see that these 
funds are made available. 





Can We Be Neutral in Such a Fight?— 
Remarks on the Middle East Crisis and 
a Declaration on Behalf of 25,000 Resi- 
dents of the Wynnefield-Overbrook 
Park and Main Line Areas of Phil- 
adelphia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral night ago, before the simply in- 
credible — unbelievable — developments 
over those Walker tanks assigned to 
Saudi Arabia, I had the honor of ad- 
dressing a large and sincerely concerned 
group of Philadelphians gathered at Har- 
Zion Temple to discuss the alarming sit- 
uation in the Middle East. 

I told the group that I would be pleased 
and honored to place in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, for the at- 
tention of this body and of the Senate as 
well, the declaration and resolutions 
adopted that night by representatives of 
25,000 members of major Jewish organ- 
izations in the Wynnefield-Overbrook 
Park and Main Line areas. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I therefore send to the desk for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
deciaration and resolutions adopted at 
the meeting, followed by my own talk 
that night: 

DECLARATION AND RESOLUTIONS 

At the call of the leaders of 17 major Amer- 
ican-Jewish organizations in the Wynnefield- 
Overbrook Park and Main Line areas, repre- 
senting some 25,000 American citizens, this 
community meeting has been convened at 
Har-Zion Temple on February 16, 1956, to 
consider the deepening crisis in the Middle 
East which threatens the peace and security 
of America and the free world, and directly 
menaces the future of Israel. 

1. THE BALANCE OF ARMS 

Soviet imperialism has now moved into the 

Middle East. The Czech-Egyptian arms 
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agreement exposes the entire area to pene- 
tration by Communist arnis, agents, tech- 
nicians, and propagandists. This is a vio- 
lation of the Tri-partite declaration of 1950 
by which the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France committed themselves 
to prevent aggression and to maintain the 
military balance in the Middle East. This 
military balance has now been destroyed. 

Israel has appealed to the United States 
for arms to restore that balance so that she 
may defend herself from aggression long and 
publicly threatened by the Arab States. 
This is vital if war is to be averted in the 
Middle East: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we call upon our Govern- 
ment to grant Israel’s request to buy arms 
for defense without delay. 

2. A SECURITY GUARANTY 


Our Government has entered into secu- 
rity pacts with 44 nations in Europe and 
Asia to unite the peoples of the free world 
in the preservation of peace. It should ex- 
tend this system of collective security to 
Israel. Such an undertaking would be a 
logical development of the tripartite decla- 
ration: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge our Government 
immediately to negotiate a security treaty 
with Israel, and with such of the Arab States 
as are ready to join therein. 

3. A PEACE SETTLEMENT 


Israel’s repeated offers to enter into peace 
negotiations have been rebuffed by the Arab 
States which have made impossible demands 
on Israel for territorial and other conces- 
sions. We are opposed to any efforts to force 
unacceptable conditions which violate the 
integrity and sovereignty of the parties. We 
urge our Government to decline to advocate 
peace on such terms and conditions, and to 
reject the threats made in the last few days 
by Russia in an attempt to disrupt the ef- 
forts of our Government to seek a peaceful 
settlement. 

To aid in the defense of Israel at this criti- 
cal hour is to strengthen America’s own best 
interests: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we call upon our Govern- 
ment to exert its best efforts to promote an 
honorable peace settlement in the Middle 
East, using as the basis for the negotiations 
the present boundaries of Israel. 


REMARKS BY HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, AT COMMUNITYWIDE RALLY 
OF MaJorR JEWISH GROUPS ON THE CRISIS 
IN THE MippLe East, Har ZION TEMPLE, 
FEBRUARY 16, 1956 


I appreciate very much the invitation to 
speak to such a dedicated group of West 
Philadelphians who have room in their 
hearts for concern for others and not just 
themselves. It is, to me, a wonderful thing 
the way Americans generally show concern 
for their fellow man. ButI think Americans 
of the Jewish faith are truly outstanding in 
that respect. I admire you for it, and I 
salute you for it. 

True, your concern for Israel and its sur- 
vival is understandable in view of the long 
history of persecution of Jews which made 
the establishment of Israel so vital. But I 
know it goes much deeper than that. The 
Jew in America has never been under real 
danger--I mean the kind of brutal, beast- 
like attacks which happened in many other 
countries. Yet you have given so much of 
yourselves to help in the building of that 
Nation, and you have a right to be proud 
of your great and unselfish achievement. 

I would say I am proud to be on the same 
platform here with a past national president 
of Hadassah, Judith Epstein. Every one I 
know who has visited Israel has come back 
with the most extravagant praise of what 
Hadassah has meant to that country, tn hos- 
pitals, in health, in welfare, and well-being. 
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But we didn’t come here tonight to hear 
us pat each other on the back for what has 
been done in the past to help fellow human 
beings to live in decency instead of in dread 
and in degradation. These rallies which you 
are holding all over the city, leading to a 
Philadelphiawide affair next month, are not 
parties or socials; they are deadly serious 
affairs based on a deadly serious interna- 
tional problem. 

All of you who know me or who know any- 
thing about me, know that I have joined you 
over the years in your great humanitarian 
concern for the establishment of Israel and 
for its survival. As a neighbor living three 
blocks from here, and who has nad many 
occasions to visit this temple and otuers in 
the Second Congressional District at bar 
mitzvahs and weddings and funerals and 
social affairs—and as a Member of Congress 
since 1945—I have worried along with you 
over the tragic period when we were afraid 
the hope of a homeland in Palestine might 
be destroyed -before it ever became a reality. 
There was that tense period when the British 
suddenly pulled out, and left chaos behind 
them, after having stood in the way of a real 
Jewish national homeland for so long. ‘There 
was the fighting to secure the country. 
There was the issue of American recognition, 
and of American economic help. 

Now we are back to the tense dangers of 
another period, as once again Israel stands 
menaced and her existence—her survival— 
threatened by envious and aggressive neigh- 
bors. 

Can we be “neutral” in such a fight? Can 
we stand idly by and watch lawless aggres- 
sors try to murder a whole nation of innocent 
people who desire only to live in peace? Of 
course not. We are not “neutral” as between 
those who believe in peace and those who he- 
lieve in achieving their ends by aggression. 

I say “we are not neutral” but sometimes 
there is a question of whether we can speak 
in that respect for some of our Officials in 
high governmental office—particularly some 
of those who feel that the Arab States, with 
their millions of acres, need more land at the 
expense of tiny Israel. 

Of course it is not a need for more land 
which stimulates Arab threats to Israel. It 
is an envious desire to capture and exploit 
what others have labored so hard to culti- 
vate and bring into flower. It is fear of 
Israel as a dynamic force for democracy and 
freedom in the Near East. It is the sus- 
picion, perhaps, that Israel may demon- 
strate to the people of the neighboring states 
that the rank and file of the people do not 
have to live in near slavery to a few rich 
and powerful leaders, but through democ- 
racy and enlightenment can improve living 
standards for all. 

The Communists talk in those terms, but 
have failed miserably to make good on them, 
Israel, following in the path of the United 
States, has already shown how even & coun- 
try under constant military danger can 
dream big dreams and carry through on the 
hard work of making good on those dreams, 
But the drain of defense costs is obvious. 

I say we must guarantee the survival of 
any nation with such a spirit of progress 
and decency. I say we must make sure no 
aggressor or combination of aggressors can 
push Israel into the sea and destroy her. I 
say we must not base our strategy simply 
on counteracting Soviet moves in the Near 
East the way you would play a checker game. 
Instead, we must proceed on the basis of what 
is right for the free world, and what is right 
for humanity. And that means assuring a 
free, independent, secure Israel—just as we 
have the duty to use our influence in for- 
eign affairs to accomplish that same goal 
for every free and decent nation. 

Many of you may remember my letter 
to the Jewish Times some time ago in an- 
swer to an editorial in that paper asking 
Members of Congress direct questions about 
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the high dam projected on the Nile Riyer 
in Egypt. Here was a case where our Goy. 
ernment apparently was being panicked into 
meeting any Offer the Soviets made. As] 
said then: 

“I for one will certainly want to know what 
steps, if any, our Government is taking to 
use our foreign aid programs, including those 
in the Middle East, as a means of promoting 
world peace. Naturaly, prompt settlement 
of the situation in the Middle East is funda. 
mental to any real peace, since the tensions 
there could easily explode into a world 
conflict.” 

Events since then have certainly borne 
that out, I would say. I also stated then: 

“It is unfortunate that the countries who 
seek to destroy Israel have now discovered 
that in dealing with Mr. Dulles it seems to 
help them a great deal to flirt openly with 
the Soviet bloc, and then watch this coun- 
try’s State Department fall all over itselg 
trying to compete with Russia for their 
favor.” 

It is not just unfortunate that we have 
seen this happen; I would say it is rather 
tragic. 

All of you, I know, welcomed the state. 
ment by Mrs. Roosevelt, by former President 
Truman, and others, including many of us 
in the House of Represents in the Congress 
in Washington, that we dare not sit idly by 
and see Israel destroyed by Communist arms 
in the hands of Egyptian troops. I am 
pleased that my position on this has right 
along been the one which now has such gen- 
eral support from such distinguished Amer- 
icans. Let us press on, then, for @ happy 
conclusion to this serious problem. Thank 
you. 


More Kilowatts and Less Conversation 


e 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Idaho, after a prolonged fight, 
are about to get kilowatts instead of con- 
versation out of their water-power re- 
sources. Private enterprise, having at 
long last gotten the green light, is now 
getting on with the job of developing 
these greatly needed resources. 

How long will it be before we can get 
on with the job at Niagara Falls? Pri- 
vate enterprise stands ready, willing, and 
able to develop the power potential there, 
and the people have registered over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of private, 
rather than public development. Labor 
and management are in complete agree- 
ment on the point. Municipalities want 
private enterprise to do the job Civic 
groups agree. The voters agree. 

I can supply some statistical evidence 
on the last point. I am at present con- 
ducting a poll among the voters of my 
district on this and other issues. The 
poll is still going on, but preliminary 
tabulations show 74 percent of the vot- 
ers in favor of private developments of 
the power potential at Niagara Falls 
What are we waiting for? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp & 
pertinent editorial on the subject from 
the Democrat and Chronicle, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., of February 14: 
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POWER FAILURE 


In a deep and winter-ridden canyon of 
Idaho, workmen are at work on & power 
project. Their blasting, tunneling and 
puilding is being paid for by private enter- 
prise. For the people of Idaho have at last 
won a victory over public power enthusiasts 
who fought for years in Congress to let the 
taxpayer pick up the tab. As their governor, 
Robert E. Smylie says, they now are to get 
kilowatts instead of conversation. , - 

Jdaho’s venture has meaning here in New 
York. Development of Niagara Falls power 
is held back because a comparatively few 
soliticians are determined that the taxpayer 
shall foot the bill. All this despite the fact 
that private enterprise is completely ready 
to tackle the job, right down to preliminary 
and final blueprints. ‘ 

Obviously the way to get action at Niagara 
is to start building. We can't get it because 
what seems to be a mere handful of powerful 
enthusiasts insist on a public project. And 
even they are split between ideologies, 
whether it shall be a State or a National un- 
dertaking. We are quite certain in our own 
minds that the great majority of citizens 
would prefer to trust experts in the power 
field to do the job economically, yet profit- 
ably to them and to the State. 

It is ridiculous that 1 or 2, 6 or a dozen 
individuals should be able to deny progress 
unless it is achieved in their way. It is 
time that ambition and political theories be 
curbed, that work be permitted to start. 
We need more kilowatts and less conversa- 
tion. 





Upper Colorado Scheme Runs Into Geo- 
logic and Engincering Difficulties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, there 
are physical and geological difficulties 
in connection with the Glen Canyon 
storage unit which cast doubt on the en- 
gineering and financial feasibility of the 
entire upper Colorado River storage pro- 
posal, 

Section 1 of the original H. R. 3383 
was amended in committee so as to re- 
quire the Secretary to take adequate 
measures, as a part of the Glen Canyon 
“cash register’ unit, to preclude impair- 
ment of the Rainbow Bridge National 
Monument. This calls up a series of 
questionable aspects with respect to Glen 
Canyon. 

(a) There is doubt whether Glen Can- 
yon can support a 700-foot dam. In 
October 1954, Commissioner of Recla- 
mation W. A. Dexheimer wrote that the 
Bureau’s design specialists were “quite 
concerned” as to whether or not the 
foundation characteristics of the Glen 
Canyon site were capable of safely sup- 
Porting a 700-foot dam. No further 
tests were made by the Bureau between 
1954 and March 1955. Nevertheless, 
Commissioner Dexheimer testified at 
that time before the Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation that a dam 
of 700 feet could be safely built. At 
700 feet Glen Canyon would be the sec- 
ond highest dam in the world, second 
Only to Hoover Dam, which is 726 feet 
high. Yet the foundation reck at Hoover 
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Dam is at least three times as strong as 
the sandstone formation at Glen Can- 
yon. This formation is nothing more 
than a weakly cemented sand dune. It 
was created geologically by the wind de- 
positing one sand dune on top of an- 
other. 

(b) There is doubt as to the adequacy 
of the plans for Glen Canyon Dam upon 
which the Bureau’s cost estimates are 
based. These plans on which costs have 
been estimated are set forth in House 
Document No. 364, 83d Congress, which 
is the Bureau’s basic planning report on 
the upper Colorado River project. These 
plans reveal that the cross section of the 
dam, which would be about the same 
height as Hoover Dam, is materially 
slimmer than Hoover Dam—this in the 
face of the fact that the foundation rock 
at Glen Canyon, as testified to by Bureau 
engineers and geologists, is only about 
one-fifth as strong as the rock at Hoover. 
It appears, therefore, that if a safe dam 
can be built at Glen Canyon, it will re- 
quire a much more massive structure 
than the plans set forth in House Docu- 
ment No. 364, and that the construction 
cost will be substantially greatcr than 
estimated. 

(c) The construction at Glen Canyon 
will endanger Rainbow Natural Bridge. 
Although the new H. R. 3383 now pro- 
vides in section 1 that the Secretary of 
the Interior shall take adequate pro- 
tective measures to preclude impairment 
of the Rainbow Bridge National Monu- 
ment, so far there are no plans, and 
hence no assurance that protective mea- 
sures can be provided which will be ade- 
quate, nor is there evidence that the cost 
of protection has been included in the 
cost estimates. As presently planned, 
the reservoir would back up close to the 
foundations of the Rainbow Natural 
Bridge, which is a fragile structure of 
soft sandstone. The Bureau has indi- 
cated that a dam would be built in the 
canyon below the bridge to keep out the 
reservoir water, but it appears that water 
would seep through the dam and also 
coilect from natural drainage and back 
up under the Rainbow arch, thus jeop- 
ardizing this marvelous monument. The 
opinion of an independent consulting 
geologist given to one member of the 
Interior Committee, Mr. Hosme_r, is that 
“regardless of the cost expended this low 
area will be subject to flooding by seepage 
of water from the proposed reservoir” 
through the porous and permeable 
Navaho sandstone. 


(d) Large quantities of water may be 
absorbed into the formations surround- 
ing the Glen Canyon Reservoir. Geol- 
logic reports show that the Kaiparawits 
and Henry Mountains’ basins, both ad- 
jacent to the reservoir site, contain tre- 
mendous formations of pervious sand- 
stone which have a combined capacity 
of 350 million acre-feet. The reports 
indicate that these formations at the 
present time are practically empty of 
water. Thus, as the reservoir fills, these 
formations could absorb tremendous 
quantities of water making it impossible 
to accomplish the storage and regula- 
tion of water and the production of 
power contemplated by the project. 
Since these basins have a capacity some 
14 times greater than the picposed 
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reservoir, it would appear absolutely 
essential to determine how much of this 
capacity is empty and thus free to drain 
water from the reservoir. 

(e) The Chinle shale problem must be 
satisfactorily investigated and explained. 
One member of the Interior Committee 
[Mr. Hosmer] visited the Glen Canyon 
Reservoir site in company with a con- 
sulting geologist in December 1955. The 
trip showed that there exists along some 
50 miles of the canyon sides of the res- 
ervoir a formation designated as Chinle 
shale, which is overlain by massive for- 
mations of sandstone. The Chinle is 
not thin. Neglected U. S. G. S. reports 
show that it has a thickness of 300-1,000 
feet in the drainage area of the San Juan 
River, and its thickness in at least some 
of the critical areas of exposure along 
the Colorado River appears similar. Its 
importance to the reservoir area lies in 
the fact that it immediately underlies 
the canyon-forming Wingate and Nav- 
aho sandstones and, in areas of exposure 
of this shale provides the only foundation 
support for these overlying cliff-forming 
rocks. This Chinle formation, when 
Subjected to water, immediately disin- 
tegrates into mud. As a result, the en- 
tire overburden mass of sandstone could 
crumble and be precipitated into the 
reservoir basin with untold adverse effect 

n the functioning of the reservoir. 

The foregoing engineering problems 
are not of first impression. Surveys of 
the area now three decades old indicated 
the Glen Canyon site to be an impressive 
one but possessed of formation diffi- 


culties needing the most exhaustive 
tests. If $421,270,000—the Bureau esti- 


mate—is to be spent here the record on 
Glen Canyon must be unassailable. 
Congress should demand a _ thorough 
evaluation by an independent board of 
engineers before authorizing this key 
structure. 





Disabled Veterans—Their Message of 
Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the struggle for the improve- 
ment and rehabilitation practices con- 
tinues. The Veterans’ Administration 
still carries on. I am, therefore, with 
your permission, including a piece of in- 
formation coming from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration: 

DISABLED YVETERANS—THEIR MESSAGE OF HOPE 
(By the Office of Information, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C.) 

Disabled veterans, trained under Veterans’ 
Administration vocational rehabilitation 
programs, have given America a message of 
hope over the past decade. 

Through their achievements they have 
demonstrated that there is practically no 
type or degree of handicap that need be be- 
yond the ken of rehabilitation; that there is 
practically no type of occupation out of reach 
of the properly trained, properly placed 
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handicapped worker; that the handicapped, 
given the opportunity, can become valued, 
self-sustaining members of their commu- 
nity. 

The record of the more than 600,000 dis- 
abled veterans who have received vocational 
rehabilitation training speaks for itself. 

Ninety-five out of every 100 of the reha- 
bilitated veterans are employed; nearly all 
are using skills they learned in training; 
more than 99 percent report they are satis- 
fied with their jobs; they have doubled their 
prewar earnings and now are making $400 a 
year above the national income average. 

Many rehabilitated veterans of today 
never would have been considered for voca- 
tional rehabilitation in an earlier day. 
“Medically infeasible for training’ would 
have been the verdict. But advanced reha- 
bilitation techniques, coupled with the cour- 
age of the veterans themselves, have opened 
the doors to hope and achievement. 

Veteran-trainees have had nearly every 
conceivable type of service-connected dis- 
ability. Forty-one percent are orthopedic 
cases, such as arm and leg amputees; 24 per- 
cent have had nervous or mental illnesses; 
8 percent had been treated for tuberculosis; 
7 percent have had heart and circulatory 
conditions; the remainder had a wide va- 
riety of other types of ailments. 

Handicaps did not serve to limit veterans’ 
choices of training objectives. They set 
their sights for nearly every occupation at 
which man earns his living—from aeronau- 
tical engineer to zoologist, from officeworker 
to machinist, from farmer to businessman, 

Thirty-five percent trained for top-level 
positions in the professions and managerial 
field; 38 percent for highly skilled trades; 
14 percent in farming; and the remaining 
13 percent for clerical, sales, and service 
jobs. 

Disabled veterans have shown the world 
there can be new hope for the handicapped. 
They have demonstrated that the emphasis 
can be shifted from disability to ability. 
The strength they have gained through re- 
habilitation is added strength for all Amer- 
ica. 


Address by the Honorable George Bell 
Timmerman, Jr., Governor of South 
Carolina, to the Southern Governors’ 
Conference, Point Clear, Ala., October 


19, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a copy of a speech 
delivered at the Southern Governors’ 
Conference on October 19, 1955. 

I hope that every Member of the House 
will have time to read Gov. George Bell 
Timmerman’s speech, as he has dwelt on 
some very important subjects in his talk 
to the governors’ conference. 

We are very proud of our Governor, 
and I am happy to insert a copy of his 
speech in the REcorp. 

The speech follows: 

Our topic for discussion—water conserva- 
tion and development—is one of increasing 
importance, 
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While water is vital to plant and animal 
life, it is also essential to our economic life. 
For that reason, the problems relating to 
the effective use of our water resources merit 
our attention. , 


THE NEED FOR A DEPENDABLE WATER SUPPLY 


Water conservation and development can 
be defined as an attempt to meet the de- 
mand for water at a given place at a given 
time. 

Within that definition, our problem is 
not a lack of water but a lack of a depend- 
able water supply. The total volume of 
water is relatively unchanged. 

In 1954 South Carolina endured a period 
of unprecedented drought, but enough rain 
fell during the year to drown every crop 
that is grown in our State. 

The average rainfall in nearly all areas 
of the South is approximately 45 inches a 
year. That is more than adequate for the 
foreseeable future, but most of our rainfall 
is recorded during about 3 months of 
each year. The demand is likewise concen- 
trated, and the greatest demand comes dur- 
ing that period when the smallest amount 
falls. 

The rainfall as yet cannot be controlled, 
but the rain that falls can be conserved. 
The crux of our problem is the conservation 
of our water supply for use when needed and 
in a way that is practical. 

I believe there is no simple solution. 
The problem is complex and it becomes 
more complex with the population growth 
and the subsequent demand for water in 
expanding agricultural, domestic, industrial 
and municipal use. 

THE INCREASED DEMAND FOR WATER 


Fundamentally, the growing demand for 
water lies with the additional use to which 
it is put for the individual. 

Not only is our population gaining, but 
with it the per capita use of water is gaining. 

Not too many years ago, an engineer in 
designing a municipal water system could 
safely base his plans on an estimated per 
capita consumption of 100 gallons a day. 
The estimate was thought to be sufficiently 
high to allow a reserve supply for any even- 
tuality. But now the per capita demand in 
urban areas has jumped to approximately 
125 gallons a day. Within the next twenty 
years the per capita use is expected to hit 
175 to 200 gallons a day. 

In agriculture, the demand for water has 
multiplied. The farmer invests heavily in 
high-cost labor, in high-cost fertilizer and 
in high cost machinery. The greater cost 
of production has made consistently higher 
crop-yields mandatory. To provide higher 
yields our farmers are turning more and 
more to irrigation, but one ear of corn from 
germination to maturity requires 100 gallons 
of water for maximum yjield. 

Diversification in agriculture has also ac- 
celerated the farm demand for water. A 
milk cow needs 30 gallons of water a day, a 
beef cow 15 gallons a day. 

In industry, all plants use water in some 
quantity and new industrial plants are being 
constructed daily in the South. 

Prominent among southern industry are 
the manufacture of synthetic fiber, the mak- 
ing of paper from woodpulp, and the re- 
fining of petroleum. In these three fields, 
the South can expect continued growth. 

To manufacture a pound of rayon, 90 to 
100 gallons of water are required. A ton 
of woodpulp needs 60 to 85 thousand gallons 
of water. A barrel of refined gasoline takes 
100 to 150 gallons of water. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRIMARY USERS 
OF WATER 
The task of conservation and development 
falls to some extent upon the primary users 
oi water. 
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Industry and municipalities have the re 
sponsibility of protecting the quality of the 
streams which serve to transport their wastes, 

The landowner in rural areas is in 9 Key 
position to further the job of water cop. 
servation. Our streams rise in rural areas 

In many sections of the South the cop. 
struction of small farm ponds is Proceeding 
rapidly. 

These ponds have provided water immegj. 
ately for livestock expansion and for limite 
irrigation. Already in several States they 
have served to meet the emergency needs of 
agriculture and industry during periods of 
drought. Also, the impounding of water 
has a tendency to recharge ground storage 

Land use is another field in water con. 
servation which must Gepend on the farmer. 
A good watershed program would include 
the prevention of erosion and increased agri. 
cultural production. 

Such a program also offers the advantages 
of less silting to clog our downstream reser. 
voirs and more protection to fish and other 
water life. This, in turn, enhances the recre. 
ational value of reservoirs and streams, 

However, the problem of conserving ang 
developing our water resources is too intrj- 
cate and too important to be left to the 
chance of individual initiative. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY 


One important job in a sound program 
of water conservation and development is 
the initiation of State action. 

Action on the State level can assure a 
program that will fit the needs of each 
locality. There seems to be no one ideal 
water-conservation program that will meet 
the needs of every section. What may be 
suitable in one area may not be suitable in 
another part. 

The impounding of huge supplies of water 
in large reservoirs for later distribution over 
extensive landed areas may be the solution 
for some sections. It would not be the 
answer in another section. 

In South Carolina we have many small 
independently owned farms. Although there 
is a trend toward larger farm ownership, it 
still would not be practical to transport water 
for great distances from a reservoir to our 
farms. The cost would be_ prohibitive. 
Moreover, we can supply our farms with water 
in a more inexpensive manner. 

I am convinced that the problem of water 
conservation and development is primarily 
one involving State responsibility. 

I am equally convinced that if our States 
fail to take adequate steps to promote sound 
water conservation programs within their 
respective territories, that the Federal sov- 
ereignty may eventually move in to fulfill 
that need. To me, that is an unwholesome 
alternative. 


This not to say that the Federal Govern- 
ment should take no interest in the inter- 
state aspects of the problem. 


For instance, most of the South is ina 
humid region and until recent years had an 
abundant supply of water and such a small 
demand that an inventory of ground water 
was unnecessary. At the present time, I am 
told, that there is a very inadequate inven- 
tory of ground water in the southern region 
of the United States. I believe the Federal 
Government might well undertake such an 
important survey. The Committee on Irri- 
gated Agriculture and Water Resources of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities has made a study of this problem 
and has recommended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertake such a survey. 


There are, perhaps, other aspects of water 
conservation and development that may 
merit cooperative action on the Federal level. 
In some instances, a watershed may have 
international as well as interstate aspects 
that would merit Federal action. 
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WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


In order to use our water resources to the 
pest advantage it is necessary to conserve 
water not only in quantity, but also in qual- 
ity. The usefulness of water should be pre- 
served from the point of origin to final dis- 
charge into the sea. ; 

In my State, a water pollution control 
authority was established in 1950 to deal with 
the problem of preserving the purity of our 
water. Operating as a unit of the State 
health department, it seeks to prevent new 

lution and to correct the old causes of 
lower water quality. It must approve any 
new plans for disposing of wastes into rivers 
and streams. 

Our experience with water pollution con- 
trol has been most satisfactory. It has en- 
couraged users of water to see that the purity 
of our streams is preserved. 

Rather than discouraging our industrial 
development, it has encouraged confidence 
in the stability of our water policy. Within 
the first 6 months of the current calendar 
year our capital investment in new and ex- 
panding industries exceeded $91 million. 
This figure exceeded that of any previous 
full calendar year in our industrial history. 
Within the following 3 months, we have 
added an additional $85 million in capital in- 
vestment, making a total of $176 million for 
the first 9 months of the year, or an average 
of $14 million a month in new industries and 
expansion. With that record we consider 
that water pollution control is a positive fac- 
tor in our industrial development. 


WATER RIGHTS 


The demand for water merits consideration 
of the need for State enactment of sound 
water-rights laws, but there is perhaps no 
law that demands greater care in its prepa- 
ration. It can be an asset or a great detri- 
ment. These laws should define water 
rights in terms of modern usage and insure 
equitable distribution with full protection 
for all. Care should be taken to avoid the 
enactment of laws that may hamper indus- 
trial development and opportunities for 
profitable employment. Equal care must be 
taken to avoid giving a priority of right that 
would be detrimental to others. The rights 
of those individuals who invest in water 
conservation should be protected in order 
to make such investments attractive and 
profitable. 

Water rights should not be confused with 
water conservation. While a sound water- 
rights law is closely related to water con- 
servation, the two are separate problems. 

The best way to simplify the problem of a 
water-rights law is to provide by conserva- 
tion as much water as possible. An adequate 
supply of water necessarily reduces the need 
for regulatory controls and the intricate 
problems that regulatory controls inevitably 
involve. 

In South Carolina a working committee to 
make a study of water conservation and 
water rights has been established. It is too 
early to draw any recommendation from the 
Study but we think that a step has been 
taken in the right direction. We are moving 
slowly because we think it is wise, but we 
are moving. 


STATE ABILITY TO FINANCE PROGRAM 


The question now arises: Can the States 
financially afford to undertake an active and 
elective program of conservation and de- 
velopment ? 

I think they can. 

Four years ago, South Carolina had more 
than 1,200 school districts, many of which 
because of their small size and lack of wealth 
were totally inadequate in their school pro- 
grams. Our educational standards were as 
variable as the number of our districts. Some 
districts had excellent schools, in terms of 
facility, curriculum, and teacher qualifica- 
tion. Other districts only had schools of a 
Sort. This variableness was unrelated to our 
System of segregation, notwithstanding rep- 
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resentations to the contrary. Within less 
than 4 years, South Carolina has rebuilt 
her public school system. Today our school 
facilities have been made substantially equal 
for °1l the children of our State. Our school 
districts have been reduced to less than 105. 
Our school curriculum has been equalized. 
Teacher certification insures teacher equal- 
ity. In short, we have accomplished an edu- 
cational renaissance. Of equal importance, 
we have financed our own program without 
Federal help or advice and despite some Fed- 
eral interference. Today, our State is more 
prosperous than it has ever been. Our per- 
capita income has risen rapidly. Our credit 
rating is double A. It must be remembered 
that we did this on our own although we 
were 45th in the Nation in per capita 
income. 

If South Carolina can do this and main- 
tain a double A credit rating despite her 
limited financial resources, I am sure that 
every State represented here today can af- 
ford a sound water conservation program 
without financial assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government and the inevitably inap- 
plicable Federal controls that Federal as- 
sistance would eventually involve. 


CONCLUSION 


I have endeavored in what I have said to 
cover in a general way some of the aspects 
of water conservation and development. I 
have not sought to supply a solution. 

I hope that out of our discussion will come 
more concrete proposals for solving our prob- 
lem of how best to conserve and develop 
our water resources. 

We have four panel members who will lead 
our discussion. I hope you will all take 
part. The panel members are: Gov. Marvin 
Griffin of Georgia, Gov. Luther H. Hodges 
of North Carolina, Gov. Allan Shivers of 
Texas, and Gov. Thomas B. Stanley of 
Virginia. 





The Segregation Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the REcorpD a copy of a state- 
ment I made during October 1955 on the 
segregation problem. I also expressed 
my opinion on the Supreme Court’s 
ruling on the subject of segregation and 
hope that every Member of Congress has 
an opportunity to read same. 


We people in South Carolina feel that 
the Supreme Court went completely be- 
yond its jurisdiction in reinterpreting 
the Constitution of the United States as 
this subject has been interpreted by pre- 
vious Supreme Court Judges and the 
schools throughout the country were of 
the opinion, during the past 50 years, 
that they were operating under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution by having 
separate school facilities for colored and 
white children in the United States. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT 

The following statement is my personal 
opinion on the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion relative to school segregation. 

First, I would like to state that it is my 
sincere opinion that the Supreme Court made 
a serious error by rendering their decision on 
the basis of social reforms instead of the 
legal facts in the cases. I have always been 
of the opinion that it was the intention of 
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the framers of our Constitution that the 
public schools in the individual States be 
controlled, supported, and administered by 
the individual States. I certainly feel that 
if the individual States are not permitted 
under the Constitution to handle their own 
school affairs, they had just about as well 
dissolve their charter. I can’t see where the 
States have any rights at all if they do not 
possess the authority to control their public 
school affairs. I have talked with colored 
people residing in practically every county in 
my district, and I have not found a single 
colored man who is insistent or even inter- 
ested in having his children attend white 
schools. I have found each person whom I 
have interviewed to be only interested in 
having good schools and good teachers for 
his children and not any more interested in 
having his children enter white Schools than 
the white people are in having their children 
enter colored schools. 

I fully realize that we have in our midst a 
number of agitators who are not residents of 
the State of South Carolina or any other 
Southern State. These people are here under 
the guidance of the NAACP, whose expenses 
are paid in a great part by the nontaxable 
Ford Foundation funds. 

From all the information that I have been 
able to secure during the brief time I have 
been at home since Congress adjourned, it 
seems that the Citizens Council committees 
now being formed in the individual towns 
may be the answer to this problem, since 
these councils are made up of the leading 
citizens of the towns and people who are per- 
manent residents and well acquainted with 
school problems. I was delighted to read 
where our Governor and State legislature had 
created a school committee to study the 
school-integration problem. I have pur- 
posely refrained from making any public 
statements on this subject for the simple 
reason that this is a State problem and 
should be settled in a calm manner by the 
school authorities with the assistance of the 
Citizen Committees and also the colored and 
white leaders here in our State without any 
interference from the NAACP or any other 
agitators from outside the boundaries of 
our State. 

I fully realize that some people are inter- 
ested in getting this subject mixed up with 
politics, and I, for one, do not care to have 
any part in making this serious problem a 
political football. I certainly do not feel that 
the people of South Carolina elected the 
Members of the United States Congress to 
tell them how to vote or to tell them how to 
handle their school affairs here in the State 
of South Carolina. My simple belief is that 
the Federal Government should not interfere 
with our public-school system, and this in- 
cludes the members of the Supreme Court, 
the President, and the Congress of the United 
States. We all know that the Supreme Court 
completely bypassed the Congress in making 
its decision in school integration. I am fully 
aware of the fact, and I think every thinking 
person realizes, that when the Supreme 
Court makes a decision it is the law of the 
land, and I certainly will be the last person 
to advise any person in the State of South 
Carolina to ignore the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion. However, I am just as completely sat- 
isfied, on the other hand, that the thinking 
people of South Carolina, both colored and 
white, can solve this problem within the 
State and continue to have good relations 
between the races. 

It is difficult for me to believe that there 
will be any integration of races in the 
southern schools without the consent and 
desire on the part of the colored and white 
people within the Southern States. As I 
have previously stated, there must be some 
calm thinking on the part of both colored 
and white leaders. I am perfectly willing to 
leave this matter, as much as possible, in the 
hands of the individual school boards and 
superintendents in our State to work out 
plans whereby colored children will continue 
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to attend their schools and the white chil- 
dren will continue to attend separate schools 
without any compulsion by either side. Iam 
certain that 90 percent of the colored people 
in South Carolina desire to have their chil- 
dren continue to attend colored schools and 
the few agitators in the State can be out- 
lawed and overruled by the good colored peo- 
ple themselves. 

I have had more experience with this prob- 
lem than the average person in South Caro- 
lina since I have been chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee in Washington, which has 
jurisdiction over schools and business estab- 
lishments in the District of Columbia, which 
is the Nation’s Capital. Congress passed a 
law many years ago calling for equal facil- 
ities and separated schools for colored and 
white children in the District of Columbia. 
However, wlfen the Supreme Court rendered 
its decision for integration in the public 
schools in all States, they also declared the 
congressional act calling for segregated but 
equal schools in the District of Columbia il- 
legal. Up until the recent Supreme Court 
decision, the colored and white people at- 
tended segregated schools, segregated thea- 
ters, segregated hotels, and segregated eating 
establishments the same as we do in the 
State of South Carolina. There was a drive 
on the part of certain agitators from New 
York and other States to break down the 
segregation in the District of Columbia dur- 
ing the 10 years prior to the Supreme Court 
decision. However, they were unsuccessful 
with the exception of when the Interior De- 
partment, who had jurisdiction over the 
swimming pools in the District of Columbia, 
with the assistance of President Truman, did 
away with segregation in all the Washington 
swimming pools. There were a number of 
colored agitators from New York who insisted 
on swimming in the white pools and they 
caused a great deal of disturbance in the 
District. I feel that this is the same type 
of agitators we have visiting South Carolina 
under the name of NAACP. 

I was born and reared on a farm with 
colored people and feel that I understand 
them and their problems. No race or class 
of people in the world has advanced so much 
as the colored race in the United States dur- 
ing the past 50 years under the supervision 
of the white people. I feel that the majority 
of the colored people prefer to continue to 
have equal facilities and separate schools. 

The State of South Carolina has built some 
of the finest school buildings in the United 
States during the past 10 years and the ma- 
jority of these buildings have been assigned 
to the colored people. I am making this 
statement in order to give the people of my 
State my opinion on this problem and to 
plead with the press, the school officials, 
our Governor and our State officials to do 
everything possible to prevent this serious 
problem from becoming a political football. 
There is a strong suspicion on the part of 
numerous people in this country that the 
Supreme Court’s decision was motivated from 
& social or political viewpoint. 


Thanks for Nothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Martins 
Ferry Times-Leader dated February 9. 
This editorial is succinct and to the point 
and needs no elaboration by me. 
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THANKS FOR NOTHING 

The Post Office Department, with evident 
pride, informs Congress that it has developed 
a tape recording which says “Thank you” 
when a customer makes a purchase from a 
coin stamp-vending machine. The first 7 
of these gadgets cost $4,000 apiece, but it 
is hoped to bring the cost down later to 
$1,000 or so, 

What still eludes us is why anybody ex- 
pects thanks for buying a stamp. Without 
a stamp he can't get his letter mailed. If 
he wants his letter to go anywhere, he has 
no option in the matter. Maybe Postmaster 
General Summerfield, who has already earned 
a secure place in history by painting mail- 
boxes red, white, and blue, instead of the 
familiar green, can introduce a refinement. 
The tape recording will be made to say, if 
not “Kiss me,” then, at least, “Lick me.” 
The letter writer will have to carry on the 
conversation on his own from there. 


Susan B. Anthony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, here- 
tofore granted, I want to state that on 
January 13, 1955, I introduced House 
Joint Resolution 129, proposing an 
equal-rights amendment to the Consti- 
tution; that equality of rights under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on 
account of sex. I want to join today 
with the many other Members of Con- 
gress, who have sponsored such legisla- 
tion, in commemorating the birth of 
Susan B. Anthony. 

Susan B. Anthony was born of a 
Quaker family in Adams, Mass., on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1820. For over 60 years, de- 
spite prejudice and popular apathy, she 
devoted her life and effort to the cause 
of political and social reform: the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the temperance move- 
ment, and her greatest work, political 
equality for women. 

After 1854 her efforts were almost en- 
tirely devoted to the movement for the 
emancipation of women. It was her be- 
lief that attainment of the franchise 
through a constitutional amendment 
was the key to full political equality for 
women, and a necessary step to their 
economic independence. 

From 1868 to 1870 Susan B. Anthony 
was copublisher of a weekly newspaper 
in New; York, The Revolution, advocat- 
ing women’s rights. A founder of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association 
in 1869, Miss Anthony served as its vice 
president until 1892, when she became 
a of the association at the age 
of 72. 

Miss Anthony was a tireless cam- 
paigner, speaker, and organizer. She 
directed eight State campaigns for the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment 
enfranchising women. 

Susan B. Anthony, at the time of her 
death in 1906, had gained wide recogni- 
tion as an advocate of women’s rights 
both in the United States and in Europe. 
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Unfortunately, she did not live to see the 
fulfillment of her life’s work and the ae. 
ceptance of those principles for Which 
she had so long fought. Legal recogni. 
tion in the form of a constitutiong} 
amendment, permitting women to vote 
was not adopted until 1919, 13 years 
after her death. 

Susan B. Anthony will always be re. 
membered for her undaunted belief jn 
womanly courage. 

The Honorable KATHARINE Sr. GEORGE, 
who is the chief sponsor of the equal. 
rights amendment legislation, stated jp 
an address on the floor of the House 
during the 82d Congress: 

It is the last step on the long road toward 
freedom for women in the United States. 
We want equality, not protection. We want 
justice, not privilege. 


Referring further to the equal-rights 
amendment she was proposing, Mrs, Sr, 
GEORGE said: 

If women have the right to vote they cer. 
tainly have the right to be considered equal 
under the Constitution. 


Address of Hon. A. J. Multer, of New 
York, Before Kings Highway Democratic 
Club, Inc. . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1956, it was my privilege to 
address the Kings Highway Democratic 
Club at the dinner held at the Hotel St. 
George in Brooklyn on the occasion of 
its 40th anniversary. The text of my ad- 
dress follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
friends, it is fitting at functions like this to 
talk about our great American way of life 
and the contribution to it of our Democratic 
Party and its workers and leaders. 

For many years Republican campaigns have 
been based on untruths, half-truths, and 
vilification, mixed with high-sounding slo- 
gans. -An intensification-of that low type of 
appeal is now underway. 

Among the myths that have been given 
credence in our country is the _ illusion, 
created, nourished, and propogated by Re- 
publicans that Tammany is synonymous with 
Democrat and that that means bad govern- 
ment. We have done much to overcome that 
malicious propaganda and more recently 
with greater success. Much of the credit 
therefore, is due to our own great national 
committeeman, whom you will hear tonight, 
Carmine G. De Sapio. 

Unlike many leaders of the past, who re- 
mained men of mystery to the general public, 
He has traveled wide and far, has been acces- 
sible to all who sought him out, and most 
important, has carried the message of our 
party, eloquently and effectively. 

Wherever he has been, people say: “This 
man is all right. He is truly American. He 
makes sense.” At all times, he brings us 
credit. 

Permit me to point up the moral bank- 
ruptcy in the Republican Party, which is 
being reflected in the executive department 
of our Government. 
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We have just had further evidence thereof 
when the President vetoed the natural-gas 
He said it was a good bill with a good 
purpose, D it he must veto it because of the 
arrogance of some pecple—obviously the oil 
producers- as evidenced by a $2,500 contri- 
bution to a Republican Senator up for 
reelection 

I ask the President and 
campaigners of 1952 and of 
arrogance and in 


pill. 


his Republican 


1956, to tell us 


what is the difference in 

moralit between that and the millions of 
Uit y 

oil dollars contributed to his compaign in 
pha as 
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enactment into law, with his signature of 
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0 ‘Conser tism with property right 
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INinois Support of H. R. 4470 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20,1956 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
oday I appeared before the Subcommit- 
ee of the Committee on Public Works, 
Diy 1irmaned by the distinguished 
sentieman from Minnesota [Mr. BLat- 
‘IK;, in support of H. R. 4470. I am 
-xtending my remarks to include my 
statement to the subcommittee, as 
LOLlIOWS 


members of the subcom- 
4 Number of my constituents in 
second District of Illinois own 

dunes of Indiana and 


Mr. Chairman, 
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me 
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shores of the lake tn southern Michigan in 
the district represented by our colleague, 
the Honorable Ciart HorrMan. They have 
suffered great loss because of erosion. 

On June 1, 1955, I introduced H. R. 6605 
to provide for a survey by the Corps of Army 
Engineers to determine the feasibility of 
construction projects for the protection of 
both public and private properties on the 
shores of the United States against erosior 
by waves and currents. My bili defines the 


word “shores” to include all the shoreline 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Gu 
of Mexico, and the Great Lakes, anc rakes 
estuaries and bays directly connected there- 
with 
Among my constitue who had 

me to the urge E 1O j 

is Dr C 
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Recent high water levels 

Feet 
580. 85 
579. 76 


Highest monthly average, July 1948- 

Highest monthly average, July 1949_ 

Highest monthly average, August- 
September 1950 

Highest monthly average, 1951 

Highest monthly average, August 


579. 96 
1581. 


582. 
582. 
581. 
581. 

2. 


Highest nronthly average, July 1953_ 
Highest monthly average, July 1954- 
Highest monthly average, July 1955_ 
Rise from July 1949 to August 1952_ 
Subsidence from high of August 

1952 to July 1955 aS 
Difference between level of August 

1952 and 94-year average 2. 
Difference between level of July 1955 

and 94-year average - 80 

i Annual Report of the Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1951: “* * * during 1951, Lakes 
Huron and Michigan (averaged) 1.5 feet 
above the level of 1950.” (p. 51.) 

All levels are above mean tide at New 
York, 1935 datum. 

Source: United States Lake Survey, Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, Detroit, 
Mich. 

DAMAGE REACHES $61 MILLION 


The most recent high level record of 582.70 
feet was recorded in August 1952. Since 
then a moderate subsidence has occurred. 
But during the 12 months ending in June 
1952 damages of some $61 million were re- 
ported by the Corps of Engineers. This is 
the total suffered by the shore owners on the 
entire Great Lakes system, from Lake Su- 
perior to the St. Lawrence River. Approxi- 
mately $50 million was the result of wave 
action, and some $11 million represented 
losses from inundation of property. Since 
1952 water levels have abated slightly, but 
they are still nearly a foot above the average 
of the past 95 years. 

The cause of all this damage, according to 
the Corps of Engineers, is several years of 
rain and snowfall above normal on the coun- 
try tributary to the Great Lakes. It is as 
simple as all that, and cannot be credited to 
any of the man-made changes of the past 
quarter century. Neither is it the result of 
any combination of man’s actions. This 
frees the city of Chicago from the charges 
that it stems back to the limit of 1,500 cubic 
feet per second now being diverted from 
the lake for sanitary purposes. Such di- 
versions have been limited to this amount 
since 1938, following a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. Before that as much 
as 9,000 cubic feet per second were being 
taken from Lake Michigan to flush out the 
Chicago Drainage Canal. With the added 
amount being diverted to supply water for 
the Chicago area, the current total is only 
3.100 cubie feet per second. This amount 
is credited with lowering the level of Lakes 
Michigan and Huron less than a quarter of 
a foot. 

Even were the diversion stepped up as high 
as 10,000 cubic feet per second, the Army 
engineers estimate the levels of the two lakes 
would be reduced by no more than a third 
of a foot in 3 years. Were it continued for 
10 years, they estimate the level would be 
lowered only a little more than a half foot. 
At the same time the levels of Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario would be lowered about a third 
of a foot. 

PEAK REACHED IN 1952 


Current reports can lead to an assumption 
that the lake level reached a peak in 1952 
and is now receding. Therefore, why worry? 
It may never happen again. This, Mr. Chair- 
man, is an argument for which there is no 
basis in fact. Im all probability the recent 
high water stages will be repeated again and 
again. 

A more important question is whether new 
records of high water can be expected. Twice 
during the past 95 years the leve] of Lake 
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Michigan and Lake Huron exceeded 585.5 feet, 
and once during this period it equalled this 
level. Curves plotted by engineers with the 
Michigan Department of Health indicate a 
little more rain or snow in the region, or a 
cooler summer with reduced evaporation, 
could have raised the levels of the lakes to 
similar heights two or three times additional 
to those recorded during that same period. 
Fortunately, the combination of natural phe- 
nomena did not occur and our people were 
spared the inevitable losses. But all the rec- 
ords and all the observations point to the 
conclusion that the high and destructive lake 
levels prevailing since 1948 and 1949 will be 
repeated at indefinite intervals in the future. 
This being the case, Mr. Chairman, a final 
question comes to mind. What can be done 
to meet this recurring and accelerating haz- 
ard? Of all the authorities on lake levels, 
no organization is so well versed on this as 
the Corps of Engineers. They offer two lines 
of attack. Both deserve consideration. They 
compensate one another, but do not com- 
pete. Only one can be considered at this 
time. The other would involve the possibil- 
ity of international action with our neigh- 
bor to the north—the Dominion of Canada. 
It consists of lowering the high stages of the 
lakes by permitting greater outflow. I men- 
tion it because it has been proposed by re- 
sponsible officers of the Corps. However, it 
is not contemplated in H. R. 4470, and is 
outside the jurisdiction of this committee. 


IMMEDIATE CONSTRUCTION DEMANDED 


More imperative and at the same time 
more local is the Corps’ recommendation 
that protective devices be constructed as 
rapidly as practicable. This is Just what is 
contemplated in the bill before this com- 
mittee. The bill is specific in that it pro- 
poses the possibility of Federal aid to the 
States, municipalities, and poiltical subdi- 
visions of the States in carrying out the ideas 
and recommendations of the Corps of Engi- 
neers. Basic to this is the assumption that 
the States, municipalities, and political sub- 
divisions want to do something permanent 
and worthwhile, but that they need help. 

In this regard I would remind you that the 
city of Chicago, whose 2d district I have 
the honor to represent, is already going far 
to meet the hazards created by the high lake 
levels. In the spring of 1952, at the height 
of the most recent onslaught from Lake 
Michigan, the city bonded itself in the 
amount of nearly $7 million to carry out the 
beginnings of a program with which to meet 
the problem. This has resulted in relocating 
some 4 miles of our Lake Shore Drive, and 
the expenditure of nearly a million dollars 
for structures designed to protect the shore 
from pounding waves resulting from the 
high-water levels. No one realizes better 
than the engineers connected with the city 
of Chicago, and those serving the nearby 
municipalities, that this is only a beginning. 
Much more remains to be done. More engi- 
neering structures must be constructed as 
the changing water levels make other shore 
properties vulnerable to wave attacks. And 
once constructed, they must be maintained. 
All of this costs money. . 


COSTLY RELOCATION OF TRACKS 


During the first years of this current spell 
of high lake levels, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad was forced to spend no less than 
$24 million to relocate the tracks and pro- 
tect the right-of-way of the road that serves 
Chicago and much of western Michigan. 
Similarly, costly projects were undertaken 
by the States and municipalities along the 
shore. As with the city of Chicago, these 
improvements must all be maintained and 
new ones planned if the taxpaying properties 
are to be adequately protected. 

I opened this important discussion with 
a description of what has happened to the 
home of one of my constituents. That story 
could be duplicated dozens of times and it 
would still be limited to citizens who are 
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residents of my congressional district. The 
are a small part, however, of those who have 
suffered losses. From Chicago to northern 
New York, where the waters of Lake Ontario 
enter the St. Lawrence River, and on down 
the river, property owners have found them. 
selves face to face with similar situations, 
Individuals and corporations, municipalities 
and States throughout that entire area, and 
across on the shores of Canada, began in 
1949 to install protective devices against the 
onsiaughts of the high water. And as the 
high levels continued, many of them haye 
continued their costly investments. 

Fortunately for all concerned the Federal] 
Governntent was reasonably quick to pro- 
vide assistance. As early as May 1952, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation began 
making loans for repair of the damage, and 
the Corps of Engineers has been of invaly- 
able service. But after nearly 6 years the 
situation remains imperative and many local 
political subdivisions are finding their re. 
sponsibilities burdensome. 

Reasons for prompt action 


This, Mr. Chairman, brings me to direct 
consideration of the bill before this com- 
mittee. Early enactment of H. R. 4470 will 
go far to encourage the States, municipali- 
ties, and political subdivisions of the States 
to construct the necessary seawalls and other 
structures to protect the shores. At the 
same time, it will relieve those same govern- 
mental groups from part of the oppressive 
burdens incident to their construction. 

It will hasten the necessary planning of 
future structures for continuous protection 
of the lake shores. Planning of this sort is 
no less vital than the immediate work be- 
cause of the probability that lake levels wil 
again and again assume dangerous propor- 
tions. Such plans for the future assume 
greater and greater importance as the shore 
property values increase and as the popula- 
tion of our country grows. 

By no means the least important consid- 
eration in this bill is the opportunity it 
provides for clarifying the responsibilities 
and cooperative possibilities of the Corps of 
Engineers, with particular reference to the 
United States Lake Survey. The history of 
the corps is a long record of service to the 
States. Under the impetus of this bill the 
corps can do even more to serve the several 
affected States and unify their programs. 
Thus, it will strengthen our internal de- 
fenses against the forces of nature. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are but a few of the 
reasons why this bill deserves prompt ap- 
proval and early enactment. As compared 
with the needs for comparable and concerted 
action to protect the shores of our great At- 
lantic, Pacific, and Gulf of Mexico coasts, the 
needs of this interior “heartland of America” 
are relatively small. But they are not in- 
consequential. And together with those of 
our ocean fronts they present a combination 
of problems for whose solution concerted ac- 
tion is long overdue. I urge, therefore, that 
no time be lost in giving this bill the con- 
sideration that will permit this committee to 
approve it and recommend its early enact- 
ment by the Congress. 3 


Love of Neighbor Is God’s Guided Missile 


to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to include in my extension of 
remarks an inspiring address that 
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should be as widely read as possible, de- 
livered by our great archbishop of Bos- 
ton, Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, 
D. D. ; 

The address was delivered on Febru- 
ary 14, 1956, when Archbishop Cushing 
was presented the Man of the Year 
award of the Benjamin S. Pouzzner 
lodge, B’nai B’rith of Lowell, Mass. 

In response, Archbishop Cushing made 
a plea for all men of good will to adopt 
love of neighbor as God’s guided missile 
to peace. The text of Archbishop Cush- 
ing’s address, Love of Neighbor Is God's 
Guided Missile to Peace, follows: 

With emotion too deep for utterance, with 
mingled gratitude and pride, I receive this 
award with sincere humility. 

For tonight doing me this great honor— 
you do yourselves greater honor; because 
truly all the kind things that have been 
said of me tonight describe me more gra- 
ciously than accutr ately, more generously 
than exactly. Tonight you have been de- 
scribing me not indeed just as I am, but 
with a moving generosity of spirit, as I wish 
I were, as I pray daily and try daily to be. 
But in thus too generously picturing me— 
you have portrayed yourselves as you are. 
This award is indeed an idealized painting 
of me, but of you who have made it, and 
whose presence here tonight approve it, it 
is in deepest reality as a clear mirror wherein 
your true selves are refiected. 

GRACIOUS GESTURE 

For as no man can talk about another 
without revealing to an intelligent listener 
much of himself, so in describing me, you 
have truly revealed yourselves. Every Kind 
and magnanimous word said here about me, 
said more the speaker, and of all of you 
whose applause endorsed and approved the 
generous sentiments s0 eloquently phrased, 
and written. For in invisible yet indelibie 
ink, between the lines of this tribute, is 
written for angels to read the bigness of heart 
and the broadness of mind, the Qynamie and 
inspiring Americanism, the true godliness, of 
those who voted for and prepared this award; 
and of ail here assembled, men of all faiths, 
who have come here in support and approval 
of this Hebrew community's most gracious 
gesture. 

Nominating, as it has this year, a Bishop 
of the Roman Catholic Church, a priest and 
servant of God—naming me as its choice, as 
man of the year, for exemplary and outstand- 
ing good will and good service to men of 
all creeds—this Hebrew brotherhood has not 
nominated—-but proved itself, the Hebrew 
Community group of the year, for the very 
same virtues. This award you have bestowed 
upon me tonight, I firmly believe, God gives 
to each and every one of you the Book of 
Eternal Life. 

Surely in Heaven before the throne of 
your God and mine, the erudite Master of 
the Talmud sings your praises. He once 
said of the good man, as written in that in- 
spiring book, In Time and Eternity, edited 
by Nahum Glatzer, a great Jewish scholar, 
and rendered into noble English by Olga 
Marx, another Jewish scholar of note—‘“Let 
the good man increase peace with his broth- 
ers, with his relatives, and with every man, 
even with the stranger in the market place, 
that he may be beloved above and desired 
below, and well received by all creatures.” 

Thus tonight, being so kind to me, you 
have in essential reality been true to your- 
selves and your own religion—loyal at once 
to your Jewish tradition and to your Ameri- 
can tradition; obedient to God who three 
centuries ago inspired a Syrian Rabbi, Sam- 
uel Ben Abraham Laniado to write, that the 
love of one’s neighbor shall be considered in 
Heaven as if God Himself had received it. 
Yes, and long before that, nearly 20 centuries 
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ago, that same God Incarnate said, “Amen I 
say unto you—as long as you did it to one 
of these my least brethren, you did it to Me.” 


BROTHERHOOD MANIFEST 


And myself one of His least brethren, the 
stranger to whom you have opened the door 
of your hearts will never forget your kind- 
ness tonight, nor cease in my efforts to be 
worthy of it; to nourish and increase that 
awareness of brotherhood here manifest to- 
night, a blessed warmth and a holy light in 
us and upon us. Nor shall I cease while I 
live to oppose all movements and men who 
through ignorance or malice would infect 
us with the spiritual disease of bigotry, the 
contagious germs of Facial hatreds. To such 
men, who knowingly or not, serve the 
enemies of God and country I would say: 


“Whoever degrades another degrades me 
And whatever is said or done against 
another, 


Returns in the end to hurt me.” 


Though the years of my priesthood have 
not dimmed my ideals, they have made me 
a realist. That is why even now, while I 
speak rejoicing, a shadow falls on my happi- 
ness, as I realize that some among you may 
be silently thinking, But is the archbishop 
tinaware that Protestants and Jews may be 
disliked and distrusted by some of his Cath- 
Olics?”” To that silent question. if any- 
one here present be in thought asking it 
now, in sadness and humility I must an- 
swer, “I know.” Among my own people, my 
own children in Christ, there may be those 
who offend you—and their God. A splinter 
minority of my flock may be prejudiced and 
intolerant, only a comparatively few—yet if 
there were but 3 such, that would be 3 
too many. There may be indeed intolerant 
Catholics; but—I beg of you please believe 
and remember what I tell you now—if they 
are bigoted it is not because of their Catholic 
faith, but in spite of it, in betrayal of it. 

My friends, I have broken bread with you 
this night, and have taiked with you as a 
fellow American, neighbor, and friend. But 
in this matter I voice no mere personal opin- 
ion, but with the consecrated authority of 
my holy office, as a bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and priest forever accord- 
ing to the order of Melchizedek, I declare 
to you that no Catholic can despise a fellow 
man and remain a true follower of his Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and an obedient 
eon of his church. Any Catholic who reviles 
or wrongs @ brother because of the color of 
his skin, because of race or religion, or who 
condemns any racial or religious group, be- 
cause of the mistakes or sins of a few in- 
dividuals in that racial or religious group, 
ceases to be a Catholic and an American. 
He becomes a disobedient son of mother 
church and a disloyal citizen of these United 
States. The Catholic who fails to take a 
stand against racial or religious persecution 
is at once a siackKer in the army of the 
church militant and a deserter from the 
battle of Christian democracy; turning his 
back to a brother of different color, race, or 
religion, wittingly or not, he turns his back 
to the flag and to the cross of Mount Calvary. 

In all this anxious, war-weary, confused, 
and care-burdened world are there any men 
more futile and stupid than those who 
clamor for world peace and whisper for dis- 
crimination and discord in their own neigh- 
borhoods? The road to world peace is the 
street where we ourselves live. The first steps 
to world peace are steps to the stranger in 
need or the sorrowful next door, be his race 
or religion what it may. 

There is a pathetic story of an unemployed 
Negro wearily filling out still another appli- 
cation for empioyment. When he came to 
the question, “What is your race?” with 
unconscious irony he wrote down, “Human.” 
We have all of us heard—and some of us 
preached—hour-long sermons that said less. 
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For there is one word in the heart of the 
matter. Since our beginning is in God and 
our end; since in love He created all men 
and nations—to hate any person or people 
or nation is to hate God their Father, and 
our Father. 

Three centuries ago Samuel Laniado, 
great spiritual writer of Judaism, wrote: 
“Love your neighbor just as you do yourself. 
And this means that just as a man who has 
hurt himself with his hand, will not hurt 
in return the hand that has hurt him: so it 
is, if a neighbor inflicts pain or the like on 
him, he will not seek vengeance, because 
he regards his neighbor as himself, as his 
very self. Since God created his soul and 
the soul of his neighbor, he knows both 
alike—each an infinitesimal part of God's 
creation.” 

All the “anti” movements that lead to dis 
cord, and strife, that have led to the mass 
murders we call wars, have their roots in 
the rejection of the commandment of Christ. 
“Ail things whatsoever you would that men 
should do to you, do you also to them,” He, 
the Son of God made man, understood how 
difficult it is to wipe out national, racial 
and religious enmities; nevertheless He re- 
fused to appease or compromise in this. He 

ould accept no coexistence with hatreds 
or discriminations, but proclaimed, “You 
have heard that it was said: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thy enemy.’ 
But I tell you, love your enemies and pray 
for them that persecute you.” 








PEACE MISSILE 

That is the one answer. We mu: 4 
it and soon, lest in blasting atoms the 
world commit suicide— 

“The tumult and the shouting dies, 

The captains and the kings depart 
Still stands Thy ancient sacrifice, 

A humble and a contrite heart.” 





A humble and a loving heart—God's guided 
missile for the winning of peace. Men with 
such hearts, with God’s help, will yet save 
the world. Paratroopers of the Lord and 
captains for Christ. The history of your 
people, my Jewish friends, and mine, of 
religion and mine is beautiful with 
records, the words, and the deeds of st 
men. Conquerors, though defeated; forgiv 
ing their enemies, they have no enemies: but 
they make of the conquerors captives of God. 

Such a man was gentle St. Francis of Assisi. 
Such is that great priest whose parish ts the 
world, because he loves the world, our Holy 
Father, Pius XII. Such a man was St. 
Stephen the Levite, who stoned to deat 
with his last breath begged forgiver 
s murderers, and in the beautiful scrip 
se, “fell asleep in the Lord.” 

Such men serve my Church in many lands, 
and are praying this hour for their Commu- 
nist jJailers. Nor need we go to the distant 
past, or far lands, for exampies of the courage 
born of love. Such a man is Harry Meicher, 
of North Adams, Mass., of whom I read in 
the Boston papers of February 3, when for 
the second time in 25 years, mindless of self, 
he braved a fiery death to save the sacred 
scrolls of his synagogue, nobly proving again 
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t as hatred is weakness, fear in action; 
courage is love in action. As St. John, the 
beloved disciple, proved in life and death, 
and in these deathless words: “There is no 
fear in love, but perfect love, casteth out 
fear.” And thus casting out fear will bring 
peace to men; in their hearts and their 
homes, in their communities and countries— 
throughout the whole world. 

For centuries now we've tried everything 
@lse; the powers of wealth, of mighty armies 
and navies, and combinations of nations, 
machinations of diplomats. All have failed. 
Before it’s too late, and time is running out, 
let us turn from trust in the chain- reactions 
of exploding atoms to faith in the chain 
reaction of God’s love. Love—love of God 
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and fellow men—that is God’s formula for 
peace. Peace and earth to men of good will. 

This night, here assembled, you have lit a 
beacon for peace, a spark which could with 
God’s help start a fire of enthusiasm to God 
who alone is peace in time and eternity. 
This night you are doing just that. You 
have kindled a flame of divine fire which 
might indeed, with God’s help, start a chain 
reaction for brotherhood, a spreading con- 
flacration of love withering to ashes all bigo- 
tries and fears, making bright the path to 
our loving Father in whom alone is peace 
in this world and the next, today and for- 
ever. 

A half century ago when the British Em- 
pire was first among nations, as we are now, 
Kipling warned his people, and warns us 
now: 

“Par called, our navies melt away; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 


“If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Lord God of Hosts be with us yet 

Lest we forget, lest we forget!” 

You have not forgotten, nor will He forget 
you, nor I in my prayers—but one gift I 
would rejoice in more than your magnani- 
mous award, a prayer, though it be but a 
mumbled phrase—that all men may love 
God and love one another. Every day and 
frequently throughout every day, let each 
one say—Oh, my God I love you and I love 
my neighbor as myself. That is God’s guided 
missile to peace. 


The Kelley Flood Insurance Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, following the disastrous east- 
coast floods of last August, it struck me 
that, in addition to more effective flood- 
control protection, homeowners and 
businessmen in areas subject to floods 
also needed a reasonable-cost flood in- 
surance system. This is a field private 
enterprise has never felt it could enter, 
because the premiums would have to be 
so tremendously high in order to protect 
the insurance company against loss and 
also return a profit that few customers 
could afford to buy such a policy. 

Consequently, I suggested a Federal 
national flood insurance program, in 
which the Federal Government would 
either reinsure the private companies or 
else issue the policies directly to the pub- 
lic. Other Members of Congress also got 
interested in this idea, particularly those 
from the flooded New England areas, 
and the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency has been holding hearings 
on the various proposals. 

After suggesting enactment of flood- 
insurance legislation last summer, I 
looked into the matter further and found 
that President Truman in 1952 actually 
had a proposed bill drafted by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for 
this very purpose. With necessary 
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changes to bring it up to date, I intro- 
duced that bill early this year. 

In urging the House Banking Commit- 
tee to adopt my proposal, I pointed out 
the inability of private firms to sell such 
insurance on their own, citing the posi- 
tion of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters that— 

Because of the virtual certainty of the loss, 
its catastrophic nature, and the impossibility 
of making this line of insurance self-support- 
ing * * * companies could not prudently 
engage in this field of underwriting. 


My bill therefore has as its purpose: 

To promote the national welfare by alle- 
viating the widespread economic distress suf- 
fered from time to time within the United 
States * * * as a result of floods, and the 
attendant impairment of the free flow of 
interstate and foreign trade and commerce, 
by providing direct governmental insurance 
of certain flood risks or by making insurance 
of such risks available through private insur- 
ance companies by means of governmental 
reinsurance. 

PROVISIONS OF KELLEY FLOOD INSURANCE BILL 


My bill, H. R. 8142, provides for a max- 
imum amount of insurance for any one 
person or business of $250,000, which 
would not cover the losses of a really big 
firm but which would certainly cover the 
homeowner and small-business man who 
need this protection most—who in the 
past in Westmoreland County and else- 
where, have seen their properties—on 
which they may have owed substantial 
debts—washed away and wiped out—but 
with the debt still to pay. It is hard 
enough to pay a mortgage off under any 
circumstances. To pay it on a house 
which no longer exists, which has been 
destroyed, is an intolerable burden. 

Also provided is a limitation of 90 per- 
cent on the amount of any loss which 
would be covered, thus assuring that 
each policyholder would have an incen- 
tive to help keep down his own losses. 

The bill requires that the program be 
operated without loss to the Govern- 
ment, which means that premiums would 
have to be realistic. But to assure that, 
some experience would be necessary, so 
the bill cails for a maximum of $500 mil- 
lion of insurance in effect in the first 
year, doubling at the end of the second 
year, and tripling to $1,500,000,000 at the 
end of the third year. This would en- 
able the Government to amass reliable 
cost figures. 

Private insurance facilities would be 
used to the greatest extent possible. The 
Government would issue policies directly 
only if private companies did not partic- 
ipate. 

Further, other Government agencies 
operating loan or loan-guaranty pro- 
grams, like FHA and VA home mortgage 
insurance, and so on, could require that 
flood insurance be carried by the pur- 
chaser just as they riow require that fire 
insurance be carried. This is predicated 
on the assumption that the flood insur- 
ance would be available at reasonable 
cost. 

Such a program, going hand-in-hand 
with better fiood control, would protect 
people who have, in the past, seen every- 
thing they owned wiped out by rampag- 
ing flood waters, terrible disasters to all 
who ever experienced them. 
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Editorials in Los Angeles Examiner fo, 
February 16, 1956, Reveal That Los 
Angeles County Exceeds Cook County, 
Ill. (Chicago Area), and New York in 
Retail Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous’ consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I call to your atten. 
tion and the attention of my other col- 
leagues two editorials appearing in the 
Los Angeles Examiner on February 16, 
1956: 

GIANT STEP Up 

Officially confirming what had long been 
previously indicated, the 1954 business 
census of the Department of Commerce re- 
veals that Los Angeles County has become 
the Nation’s greatest retail sales center. 

In the 6 years since 1948, the county has 
made a phenomenal gain of 49.5 percent, or 
$2 billion, to forge far ahead of Chicago 
(Cook County, Til.) and New York’s Man. 
hattan Borough. : 

Chicago, the leader in 1948, recorded a 
22.9 percent increase in 1954. New York, 
third in 1948, retained that position in 1954 
with a gain of 6.7 percent. 

In dollar valuation Los Angeles’ increase 
in retail sales exceeded New York’s increase 
by more than eight times. 

Another startling fact disclosed by the 
census is that in dollar totals Los Angeles 
sales far exceeded the combined totals of the 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Boston areas— 
three of the most populous counties in the 
Nation. 

All this {s immensely gratifying, not only 
to Los Angeles County but to the meiro- 
politan area and the whole community of 
southern California. 

It reflects, obviously, another leap forward 
in the Southland’s prosperity, a confident 
leap from the solid ground of a balanced 
economy. 

It bespeaks, not a transitory condition of 
feverish boom but one of varied and gen- 


. eral enterprise, the many sources from which 


production and earning derive. 

And it testifies to the creative spirit which 
is the taproot of all prosperity, which gives 
impulse for leaps ahead and renews the 
incentive and power to leap again. 

Gratification with growth, of course, in- 
evitably presents a challenge. 

We must build for the future with imagi- 
native daring. 

Today we lead in buying. Tomorrow we 
shall have more people here than in any 
other spot in the Nation. 

But every facility of our greater community 
is now taxed to the utmost, or far short in 
capacity. Schools, roads, airports, sewers, 
and recreational areas come uppermost 
mind. 

We are committed to an era of expansion 
in which greater growth and prosperity are 
ours, if we give them the houseroom they 
need to live and perpetuate themselves. 


Los ANGELES COUNTY LEADS THE UNITED 
STATES IN RETAIL STORE SALES 

Los Angeles County has officially passed 

Cook (Chicago) County, T1l., to become the 

Nation’s top-ranking county in retail store 
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es, the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
esterday. 
saree of the 1954 Federal Census of Busi- 
ess cisclosed that Los Angeles County re- 
ae a phenomenal 49.5 percent gain in 
retail store sales to pass its closest competi- 
tor by almost $500 million. 
The 1948 business census listed Los An- 
nty second behind Cook County 


Cou 
os total store sales of $4,512,261,000, com- 


to $5,085,557,000. 

A countywide sales growth of $2,231,- 
435,000 in the past 6 years, however, has 
poosted Los Angeles County to the top with 
total store sales of $6,743,696,000, compared 
to $6,252,260 000 for Illinois’ largest county 


area. 
UPSWING 


New York’s Manhattan borough remained 
in third place, according to the business 
census report, showing only a 6.7 percent 
gain in the 6-year period of the study. _Los 
Angeles County’s gain was nearly eight times 


that of Manhattan. 
Los Angeles County’s gain even surpassed 


the total store sales of three of the coun-, 


try’s most populous counties—Cuyahoga 
(Cleveland) County, Ohio; Allegheny (Pitts- 
purgh) County, Pa., and Suffolk (Boston) 
County, Mass. 

In explaining the retail store sales up- 
swing, George B. Gose, chamber vice presi- 
dent, commented: 

“An increase of this nature tends to snow- 
ball and keep going. It should result in an 
increase of manufacturing within the county 
plus additional distribution centers. The 
dominance of this county as the Nation’s 
No. 1 retail sales center will have far-reach- 
ing effects on national advertising and sales 
promotion programs.” 

Official figures from the census report 
showed that Los Angeles County ranks first 
in the sales of general merchandise, furni- 


. ture, home furnishings and ‘appliances, auto- 


motive, service stations, drugstores, lumber, 
building materials, and hardware. 

The chamber’s business census report was 
prepared by Wilbur M. McGann, manager of 
the research department. He was assisted 
by William Dover, director, business research 
department, Los Angeles Examiner, who is a 
member of the chamber’s research com- 
mittee. 





She Wants To Outlaw Hunger in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
er permission to extend my remarks 
include an article relating to our able 
league from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] 
Written by Virginia Irwin, and appearing 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Jan- 
uary 20, 1956. 
The article relates to a bill introduced 
by Mrs. SuLtivan, one that is humani- 
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‘tarian and at the same time, if enacted, 


Would go a long way toward solving sur- 
Plus perishable agricultural products. 

The within article shows that the 
newspaper and public response is most 
favorable to this bill introduced by Mrs. 
SULLIVAN and her able and courageous 
fight to have it enacted into law. 

As Mrs. SuLLIvVAN well said to me, 
“When people are not getting enough 
of the right food, and the food itself 
is piling up unused in warehouses, what 
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difference does it make whether the 
modest cost of a food-stamp distribu- 
tion setup be allocated to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or some other de- 
partment? We are already spending 
many -hundreds of millions to give this 
food away overseas.” 

I agree with my colleague. 

The people of the district represented 
by the gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
SULLIVAN] are justified in feeling proud 
of her outstanding service in the Con- 
gress. This type of legislation typifies 
the high and idealistic character of serv- 
ice she represents and renders, so sin- 
cerely following in the pathway of her 
late distinguished husband whom she 
succeeded in the Congress. 

The article of Virginia Irwin follows: 
SHE WANTS To OUTLAW HUNGER IN UNITED 

STATES—ST. Louis CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR 

SULLIVAN PRESSING BILL FoR Foop STamp 

PLAN To AID THE NEEDY 

(By Virginia Irwin) 

WASHINGTON, January 20.—Mrs. LEoNoR 
SULLIVAN, the first and only woman ever 
elected to the United States Congress from 
Missouri, is as stubborn as the famed mule 
of her native State when it comes to fighting 
for legislation in which she is particularly 
interested. 

One of Mrs. SULLIVAN’s most persistent 
battles ever since she arrived on Capitol 
Hill in January 1953 to begin her first term 
as the Representative from Missouri’s Third 
Congressional District, has been over the 
passage of her bill to outlaw hunger in the 
United States. The bill provides for a stamp 
plan under which the Nation’s billions of 
dollars in surplus foods could be drawn upon 
to feed needy Americans. 

Recently former President Harry S. Tru- 
man criticized President Eisenhower’s pro- 
gram to reduce price-depressing farm sur- 
pluses by paying American farmers to with- 
draw millions of acres of land from produc- 
tion, and suggested, among other things, 
that our country use the surpluses to im- 
preve the diet of the underprivileged here 
at home. This is what Representative SuL- 
LIVAN has been advocating in a bill she intro- 
duced first in the 83d Congress and in revised 
form in the House again last session. 

“My bill to get some of our surplus food 
into the stomachs of hungry people would 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
distribute a portion—I would estimate that 
portion to be about $1 billion a year—of our 
surplus food stocks to our country’s needy 
families under a stamp plan,” the lady leg- 
islator from St. Louis explained in her office 
on Capitol Hill. “This bill is no overall 
solution for surpluses accumulating under 
the price-support program and it doesn’t 
pretend to be. But it is an attempt to put 
part of this tremendous food surplus to 
humane use and to get some of it—a small 
-to kids who aren't getting 





portion of it 
enough milk, eggs, and meat, and to fam- 
ilies who just simply aren't getting enough 
to eat.” 

Now attempting to get the chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee to bring 
her food stamp bill out of committee, Mrs. 
SULLIVAN believes that the bill will, if passed, 
not only channel food to those in need but 
also be of great aid to the farmer in thus 
helping to reduce the _ price-depressing 
surpluses. 

Various departments of Government, Mrs. 
SULLIVAN says, have been cool to her stamp 
plan because no Government department 
wants the cost of distribution of the surplus 
food included in its budget. Testifying be- 
fore the House Agriculture Committee she 


said: 
“Millions of Americans who need this sur- 
plus food are not getting any of it. I want 


to see some of them get some of it on a 
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planned, intelligent, smoothly-run, regu- 
larly operating program of the Government.” 
And, she added that the committee “may 
feel, as the Department of Agriculture seems 
to feel, that the problem of feeding hungry 
people in the United States should not be 
mixed up with the price support program.” 

Mrs. SULLIVAN believes that the stamp 
,--8n’s economic effect on this country would 
more than offset the cost of her program for 
distributing surplus food to America’s needy. 
Families on relief, while receiving surplus 
eggs, milk products and other foods of which 
this Nation has too much, she says, would 
have the dollars represented by these foods 
to buy other family needs and thus benefit 
their local merchants. 

“The food stamp plan is aimed primarily 
at persons and families on relief, on public 
assistance, or in need of such assistance but 
ineligible because of legal technicalities,” 
Mrs. SULLIVAN said. “Figures show that more 
than three-fourths of all the people on the 
welfare lists are small children and old folks 
over 70. Surplus foods would give them food 
which they are now not able to have because 
even the maximum amount of relief they 
now receive doesn’t permit them to buy the 
right foods for an adequate diet.” 

Mrs. SULLIVAN suggests that standards of 
eligibility for receiving food from our sur- 
plus stocks be determined by the Secretaries 
of Agriculture, Labor and Health, Education 
and Welfare. She would provide these 
“blessings of surplus food” not only to people 
on welfare rolls but the needy whose unem- 
ployment compensation has terminated or 
who are on a waiting period to get unemploy- 
ment compensation. It would also apply to 
those who are not eligible for unemployment 
compensation and have no way of procuring 
the necessary food for themselves and their 
families except through private charities. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN emphasizes that a key pro- 
vision of her bill provides that surplus food 
allotments made under her stamp plan 
would be in addition to—and not in place 
of—any public assistance grants recipients 
might already be getting. She also empha- 
sizes that the bill would in no way inter- 
fere with programs now in operation, such as 
school lunches, foreign aid, assistance to hos- 
pitals, and other successful plans already 
under way. 

“Think what it would mean to folks 
who are now going hungry to find themselves 
in possession each week of a few stamps cail- 
ing for, say, @ pound of butter, a certain 
amount of dry eggs or whatever,” Mrs. SuL- 
LIVAN said. “I think this food-stamp plan 
might bring not only new hope but new 
strength and new health to millions of 
necdy Americans.” 

A dynamic woman, (‘say past 40,” LEONOR 
SULLIVAN, now in her second term in Con- 
gress, is getting ready to run for a third 
term. Completely absorbed in her work, 
she calls her Job “wonderful and now my 
whole life.” 
idow of John B. Sullivan, who was 
s fourth term in the House at the 
death in January 1951, Mrs. SuL- 
/ ‘ orn and reared in St. Louis, the 
ighter of the late Frederick W. Kretzer 
the late Nora Jostrand Kretzer. Edu- 






and 


cated in public and private schools in St. 


Louis, she attended Washington University 
at night, taking special training in vocational 

y. She taught business arithmetio 
and acc yunting and then served as director 
of the St. Louis Business Training School 
prior to her marriage in 1941. 

In Washington, Mrs. SuLLIVAN worked itn 
her husband’s office and campaigned at his 
congressional career. Ime 
lia ng her husband’s death she 
served briefly as administrative assistant to 
Representative Irving of Missouri. In 1952, 
she won the Democratic nomination for Con- 
eress in St. Louis’s Third District over seven 
other candidates and in the general election 
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er defeated Claude I. Bakewell, the 
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Republican Congressman, who had succeeded 
her husband the previous year. 

Because of her interest in housing legisla- 
tion, and particularly in the advancement of 
urban redevelopment and slum clearance, 
Mrs. SULLIVAN was selected by the House 
Democratic leadership in 1955 for a seat on 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, which handles all housing legislation. 
In addition, she is one of the senior ranking 
Demecratic members on the House Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Most of the bills introduced by Congress- 
woman SULLIVAN have been directly related 
to the work of her own committees in the 
House or have dealt with the problems of 
her own St. Louis district. But she has also 
taken a leading part in a number of broad 
policy issues dealing particularly with the 
health and welfare of the individual citizen. 

One of her most important bills which she 
introduced, in company with other Members 
of Congress from St. Louis and Missouri's 
two Senators, was one to authorize a flood- 
control program for the protection of St. 
Louis. The bill passed the House last July 
and Mrs. SULLIVAN is now working for appro- 
priations necessary to get the project under- 
way. 

Since the beginning of her first term in 
Congress, she has favored more adequate ap- 
propriations for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration of the Department of Heaith, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. She has also taken a 
crusading interest in the new housing law 
and was sponsor of an amendment to pro- 
vide additional public housing for elderly 
persons. The amendment was lost in a last- 
minute conference committee compromise, 
but Mrs. SULLIVAN intends to fight for it 
again during the present session of Congress. 

Aiter her husband's death, Mrs. SuLLIVAN 
shared a Washington apartment with an- 
other Congresswoman, Vera Buchanan, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania. Since Congress- 
woman Buchanan died last year, Mrs. SULLI- 
VAN has lived alone. She cares little for 
strictly social life and most of her evenings 
are taken up with official functions. 

“Being a Congresswoman is a type of work 
to which you have to give everything you 
have,” she said. “Actually you have no such 
thing as a private life. There are responsi- 
bilities but there are also great rewards. 

“I get my greatest satisfaction out of my 
job when I go back home to St. Louis and 
get around my district and hear the expres- 
sions of gratitude from people for the little 
things I may have been able to accomplish 
for them-—things done through legislation 
to make their life a little easier.” 

Closest to LEONOoR SULLIVAN'S heart on the 
list of things she wants to do is her biil for 
the stamp plan. 

“It’s time,” says Mrs. SULLIVAN, “that the 
Department of Agriculture began to take a 
different attitude and treat the food surplus 
as a blessing that can be used to aid our 
needy, instead of just wanting to get rid 
of it as soon as possible, and preferably over- 
night, overseas, behind the Iron Curtain or 
some other handy place.” 


Housing for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to commend to the attention 
of the membership of this body the fol- 
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lowing resolution adopted by the Com- 

mon Council of the City of Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

The resolution urges that Congress give 
early and favorable consideration to the 
possibility of amending our housing laws 
so as to provide adequate, low-rent hous- 
ing facilities for our elder citizens who 
are unable to secure decent living quar- 
ters within their limited incomes. 

I believe that this is one area which 
requires attention. In the past, the Con- 
gress has enacted housing legislation in- 
tended to aid in meeting a pressing need: 
The need for adequate housing facilities 
for low-income families. The principle 
that such aid should be extended to fam- 
ilies whose children could be expected 
to carry the benefits to future genera- 
tions was embodied in this legislation. 
Cognizant of the evils and the terrible 
social cost of juvenile delinquency, both 
in its immediate and in its long-range 
effects, Congress so directed Federal 
housing aid that it would help to combat 
this problem. 

Because of its primary stress on fam- 
ily welfare, the housing legislation in the 
past made no provision for those elder 
citizens who, because of nonmarriage, 
death of a spouse, or other reasons, found 
themselves alone. Neither did our hous- 
ing laws give adequate attention to elder 
couples, living alone on limited incomes. 

I believe that the problems faced by 
many of our elder citizens deserve prompt 
and close consideration. I earnestly 
hope that the Congress will consider 
these problems in conjunction with the 
forthcoming action on housing and re- 
lated measures. 

“RESOLUTION RELATING To Urctnc Concrrss 
To INCLUDE IN THE PUBLIC HOUSING LEGIS- 
LATION FOR ADEQUATE LOW RENT HovsiING 
FOR AGED PERSONS 
“Whereas there is a definite and grow- 

ing need for low rent housing aged 

peopie, so that such persons may find com- 
fortable and adequate housing at rentals 
which they can afford to pay; and 

“Whereas present housing programs do 
not adequately reflect the needs of such 
aged people to secure convenient and com- 
fortable housing; and 

“Whereas Congress should be urged to 
specificaily provide adequate housing for 
aged people by including in Federal hous- 
ing programs now being planned or which 
may be planned, plans directed towards 
providing adequate housing for aged peo- 
pie at adequate rentals: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the Common Council of 
the City of Milwaukee and it hereby de- 
clares its policy to be, That adequate hous- 
ing for aged persons be provided at reason- 
able rental rates; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Congress be requested to 
include as part of its Federal housing pro- 
gram a pian of providing adequate and com- 
fortable housing for aged persons at reason- 
able rentais, either as to single persons who 
are aged or as to aged persons forming a 
family unit; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of 
resolution urging such a program be 
warded to each Representative from this 
State in the House of Representatives and 
to the two Wisconsin United States Sena- 
tors; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the housing authcrity of 
the city of Milwaukee, city attorney’s of- 
fice, and such alderman or aldermen as 
may be selected by the. president of the 
common council be authorized and requested 


for 


this 


for- 


February 9 


to confer with Members of Congress and 
housing officials of the Federal Government 
for the purpose of urging a housing Pro. 
gram for aged persons, as is more Tully set 
forth in this resolution, and that they be 
further authorized and requested to appear 
at congressional hearings of either the House 
or Senate committees dealing with legis. 
lation pertaining to housing, for the pur. 
pose of explaining the position of the oity 
of Milwaukee and for recommending a pro. 
gram consistent with the objectives of this 
resolution; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the persons herein ay. 
thorized so to do take whatever steps may 
be required in order to urge the Federg) 
Government to enact appropriate legisla. 
tion which would permit the local hovs. 
ing authority to make available its pres. 
ent housing to aged persons, either singje 
or in family units, on a preferential basis” 
I hereby certify that the foregoing is 4 
copy of a resolution adopted by the com. 
mon council of the city of Milwaukee op 
February 7, 1956. 
STANLEY J. WITKowsKr, 
City Clerk, 


New Mexico Governor Wrong, Wrong, 
Wrong on Upper Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received a letter from the 
Governor of New Mexico soliciting sup- 
port for the monstrous upper Colorado 
proposal. The inaccuracies contained 
in the letter were appalling. 


Had the letter been originated by any- 
one other than a governor of one of our 
48 States, and had its inaccuracies noi 
been apparently broadcast to all Mem- 
bers of Congress, I would have ignored 
it. Under the circumstances, I have 
written the governor, taking up his 
letter point by point, and am hawing my 
reply reproduced below so that my col- 
leagues may have the correct informe- 
tion: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C., February 17, 1956 

JOHN F. Stmns, Jr., 
Governor of New Mevico, 
State Capitol, Santa Fe., N. Mer. 

My Dear Sm: I have in hand your February 
11 letter concerning the proposed upper 
Colorado storage project which apparently 
was broadcast to all Members of Congress 

It is inaccurate both in substance and de- 
tail. You are therefore requested promptly 
to advise all the letter’s addressees to dis- 
regard it. 

As Governor of the State of New Mexico 
you certainly must be aware that H. R. 3383 
provides not one single drop of water for the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Los Alamos 
atomic laboratery or its Sandia special 
weapons center. As a former employee 4 
Los Alamos, I am completely familiar with 
the situation. I am at a loss to understand 
why you, the Governor of the State in which 
these installations are located, would say 
otherwise. 

Taking the conclusions of your letter !n 
their order, let me say this: Simple justice 
demands defeat of the project. 


Hon 
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Like an iceberg, the House bill displays 
only part of its bulk to view. Beneath the 
surface are, amongst other things: destruc- 
tion of Rainbow Natural Bridge; billions of 
dollars of increased burdens on the United 

taxpayers to pay the interest on con- 

ction costs alone and 98 percent of this 

would be borne by the taxpayers of 44 States 

in which the project is not located; more 

cultural land at a time when the Govern- 

ment proposes to spend billions of dollars to 

land in soil banks; eventual invasion 

of Dinosaur National Monument with Echo 

k Dam; a possible “billion dollar mud 
puddle” at Glen Canyon, etc., etc. 

The same engineer-scientist, Raymond A. 
Hill, employed by the State of Colorado to 

ess its water resources, says that con- 
struction of the project would leave southern 
California’s Metropolitan Water District, 
serving 67 cities and 6 million southern Cali- 
fornians, With only half the Colorado River 
water to which it has rights. Hill says this 
would be disastrous. Is that justice?’ 

The project will not be self-liquidating. 

The project’s financial scheme is wholly 
ynsound. None of the irrigation reclamation 
projects are financially sound. The irriga- 
tio water users on the average would be 
able to repay only about 12 percent of the 
irrigation investment, which, including stor- 
age costs, would range from $750 to $900 per 
acre varying with the number of projects 
included. The power dams are supposed to 
provide the revenues to pay for themselves 
as well as 88 percent of the irrigation in- 
vestment. 

The project repayment provisions con- 
template an overall repayment period of at 
least 100 years. This is unrealistic and eco- 
nomically indefensible. The hearings make 
it clear that the repayment plan might work 
for only a minimum number. of projects and 
that with additional projects there would be 
no possibility of payment within 100 years 
unless the power rate were increased sub- 
stantially above the 6-mill rate contemplated 
in the Bureau of Reclamation’s report. Fur- 
thermore, it is extremely doubtful that a 
market for the power even at the 6-mill rate 
would continue for 100 years. The approach- 
ing availability of atomic electric power will 
make 6-mill power competitively obsolete. 
In fact, the market area is not now in need 
of the power which would be provided. The 
power dams are in the bill because they are 
the only hope of making the overall project 
appear feasible. ‘The project is not self- 
liquidating as you claim. Studies show that 
simple interest alone on the investment 
would be greater than the estimated net 
Tevenues. 


Furthermore, the ultimate direct and hid- 
den costs of the project total at least $5 bil- 
lion (probably a low figure because based on 
the Bureau of Reclamation cost estimates 
which have proved notoriously short of ac- 
tual construction costs). 

Even if the original construction cost were 
to be repaid as claimed in a repayment pe- 
tiod of 100 years, the cost to the Federal 
Government in the form of a hidden subsidy 
In interest charges on the funds borrowed 
and advanced for construction of the proj- 
ects named in the bill would amount to at 
least $4 billion. This would be some $5,000 
per acre on the total] area to be serviced. 
In comparison the irrigated lands when fully 
developed would have an average sale value 
of about $150 an acre. 

No defense requirements, urgent or other- 
wise, would be met by the project. 

As set forth above, H. R. 3383 provides not 
ohe drop of water for Sandia or Los Alamos. 


The Navahos receive nothing from H. R. 
3383, and the only direct benefits that could 
be added would benefit only 1,100 Navaho 
families at a cost of $200,000 each. 

This bill would not assist the Navaho In- 
dians. It provides for the Navaho Dam and 
Reservoir, but not for the present construc- 
Yon of the Navaho project. However, the 
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construction of the dam would have the ef- 
fect of committing Congress to constructing 
the irrigation project works. The cost of the 
dam is estimated at $36,500,000; the irriga- 
tion project an additional $175 million. 
There are some 1,100 Navaho families in- 
volved, meaning a construction cost of close 
to $200,000 for each Navaho farm. This is 
just to bring water to the land and does not 
account for assistance which will undoubt- 
edly be necessary for equipment to get the 
land in production. This astounding cost 
should be most carefully considered before 
Congress acts, particularly since H. R. 3383 as 
recently amended now provides that costs 
allocated to Indian lands which such lands 
cannot repay shall be nonreimbursable (sec. 
6). This amendment was advertised as a 
gift to the Indians by newspapers reporting 
on recent upper-basin conferences which led 
to the amending of H. R. 3383. It is a gift 
Congress might weli inspect closely. Cer- 
tainly some more realistic and more economic 
method of providing for the Indians can be 
considered. By this gift the upper basin 
shows its unwillingness to have the costs of 
Navaho project paid for by the power reve- 
nues, as all the other costs are supposed to be. 
Instead, this money will go into the funds to 
be apportioned among these States, leaving 
the taxpayers in the rest of the country to 
carry the load. 

Therefore, sir, since your previous letter 
was wrong, wrong, wrong, I reiterate my re- 
iterate my request that you advise its ad- 
dressees to disregard it. 

Very truly yours, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress, 
18th District, California. 





Domestic Point 4 Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most beneficial pieces of legislation 
before this Congress is the domestic 
point 4 bill principally sponsored by the 
senior Senator from Illinois, Senator 
DovcLas. 

It is designed to focus the attention of 
Government on, and bring the resources 
of appropriate Federal agencies to the 
aid of, depressed areas left out of the 
“prosperity” which is being claimed for 
this Nation. 

Cosponsors of S. 2663 are the senior 
Senator from West Virginia, Senator 
Kiucore; the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, Senator KEFAUVER; the junior 
Senator from Michigan, Senator Mc- 
Namanra; the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota, Senator HumpHurrey; the junior 
Senator from West Virginia, Senator 
NEELY; the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana, Senator Murray; and the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts, Senator 
KENNEDY. 

Two weeks ago, the senior Senator 
from Montana, Senator Murray, the 
junior Senator from Montana, Senator 
MANSFIELD, and I wrote the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois. We suggested that 
his S. 2663 be amended to include Indian 
reservations, many of which have been 
depressed areas since the day they were 
established, others having comparatively 
recently come into that category. 
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Our letter and his reply follow: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 9, 1956. 
Senator Pau H. Douctas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DouGLas: For many years we 
have been deeply concerned over the nu- 
merous complex problems facing American 
Indians, including, in particular, their acute 
poverty and lack of opportunity for advance- 
ment. As we see the situation, the econo- 
mies of most reservations now are strained 
to the breaking point and simply cannot 
support our rapidly growing Indian popu- 
lation. 

Our observations recently were corrobo- 
rated by the Senate Subcommittee To Inves- 
tigate Juvenile Delinquency, which stated in 
an interim report that as a cause of juve- 
nile delinquency among Indians “‘the impor- 
tance of the economic factors can scarcely 
be overemphasized.” 


The subcommittee recommended that an 
effort be made to improve economic condi- 
tions for Indians through a plan of reloca- 
tion as well as a program of assistance to 
those who continue to reside on reservations. 
With regard to the latter, it was recom- 
mended, among other proposals, that a com- 
prehensive loan program and & program to 
locate Federal and State work projects near 
Indian reservations be developed. In addi- 
tion, Senators KEFAUVER and LANGER have in- 
troduced a bill, S. 2632, providing that the 
Secretary of Commerce conduct surveys to 
determine the feasibility of locating manu- 
facturing plants near Indian reservations. 


Upon studying your bill for the relief of 
depressed areas, S. 2663, we find that this 
measure proposes to extend to depressed areas 
generally the very types of assistance which 
have been suggested for Indian reservations. 
We find further that only two minor changes 
would have to be made in the text of S. 2663 
in order to make certain that Indian reserva- 
tions can qualify for its benefits. 

The first change concerns section 7 of the 
bill, which deals with local industrial devel- 
opment committees. We are afraid that on 
many Indian reservations it will be difficult 
to find a group of citizens who could do the 
work envisaged for these committees without 
some assistance and guidance. It would 
seem to us, therefore, that a small group of 
experts could be attached to the staff of 
the Administrator who could pay periodic 
visits to Indian reservations to help the local 
committees. It may very well be that other 
depressed areas would be in need of similar 
assistance. It could, of course, be made clear 
that such expert help would be given only 
on request. 

The second change which we would pro- 
pose is in section 9 (b), on page 6, line 8. 
Following “(including municipalities) ,” we 
would add “Indian tribes.” 

Equally as important as making these 
minor changes in the bill, however, would be 
an effort to make the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs aware of the opportunities which S. 
2663 offers. During recent years the present 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs has spoken 
a good deal about the possibilities of at- 
tracting industry to reservation areas. Thus 
far his efforts have been unsuccessful. Here, 
however, would be a chance to translate his 
words into action. We hope, therefore, that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs will be asked by 
your committee to testify on S. 2663 and to 
make suggestions on how the benefits of the 
bill can be extended to Indian reservations. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. MurRRAr, 
United States Senator. 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senator. 
LEE METCALF, 
Member of Congress. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
Pusiic WELFARE, 
February 14, 1956. 
Hon. James E. MurRAY, 
Hon. MrKeE MANSFIELD. 
Hon. LEE METCALF. 

DeaAR COLLEAGUES: May I thank you for 
your good letter of February 9, suggesting 
that the pending legislation to provide Fed- 
eral assistance to depressed areas, S. 2663, 
might be amended to include Indian reser- 
vations among areas entitled to receive such 
assistance. 

I believe your suggestions have definite 
merit and will discuss the question with the 
Subcommittee on Labor which is considering 
the bill. 

We will, of course, be happy to invite the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to present testi- 
mony on the bill with relation to possible 
aid for Indian reservations. At such a hear- 
ing, I would like to invite all of you to 
appear personally, or to present statements 
for the record. I am sure that the subcom- 
mittee would welcome the testimony of 
spokesmen of Indian interests, including, of 
course, members of particular tribes. 

I appreciate deeply your interest in this 
problem and assure you of my desire to 
cooperate in every possible way in securing 
information to support the need for the 
amendments you have jointly proposed. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am 

Faithfully yours, 
Pau. H. DovcGtas, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor. 


So-called New Upper Colorado Bill 
Contains All Vices of the Original Dill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
rather unusual step, a majority of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee considered and approved amend- 
ments to H. R. 3383 on February 8, 1956, 
some 7 months after a rule had been 
obtained on a bill which had been vigor- 
ously put forward as being a measure 
which would satisfy all interests and 
endanger none. 

A principal amendment carves up ex- 
cess revenues expected to be produced 
from the power dams and apportions 
them among Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming to be used in repay- 
ing construction costs of participating 
projects within those States. This to- 
tally new concept constitutes in effect a 
new bill. It and all the other amend- 
ments had less than 2 hours before your 
committee. It had no time at all before 
the Rules Committee. There was no 
executive department comment at all, 
with the exception of a brief letter from 
the Reclamation Bureau, which gave no 
substantiating information. This action 
is contrary to the orderly processes of the 
House. It should not be permitted. 

The new H. R. 3383 contains all of the 
vices of the original, and more, such as 
the direct apportionment of project rev- 
enues. In addition, geological material 
has come to light since the end of the 
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first session of this Congress which re- 
quires most urgent consideration by 
qualified people. It has received none. 
Furthermore, the administration’s soil 
bank proposal is now before the Con- 
gress. It will require taking presently 
cultivated land out of production to cut 
down surpluses. H. R. 3383 would put 
new lands into cultivation and provide 
more water for lands already in crops 
(some of which-may well be placed in 
soil bank reserve) to grow more sur- 
pluses. It simply does not make sense. 


Funeral of the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr.GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a copy of a significant article by 
Russell Maguire, a patriotic citizen, the 
publisher and editor of the American 
Mercury, in the issue of that magazine 
for February 1956. 

The article, entitled “Funeral of the 
Constitution,” presents in strong and elo- 
quent words the worth of our Constitu- 
tion and the freedom that has flourished 
under its protection. I commend the 
article to the thoughtful students of the 
Constitution everywhere. 

The article follows: 

FUNERAL OF THE Con ru 
(By Russel! Maguire) 

Friends, Americans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears; I come to bury the Constitution, 
not to praise it. The evil that men and docu- 
ments do lives after them: the good is oft 
interred with their bones. So be it with the 
Constitution. 

The cunning one-world conspirators, the 
internationalist schemers, the war promoters 
have told you that the Constitution is an 
old-fashioned document and too ambitious. 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault. And 
grievously hath the Constitution paid for 
it. 

Here under leave of the controlled interna- 
tional press, the invisible government. and 
the rest—come I to speak at the Constitu- 
tion’s funeral. 

It was our oldest friend, faithful and fust 
tous. It hath brought many rights and safe- 
guards to our people. Under its protection 
our general coffers were filled. Did this in 
the Constitution seem ambitious? 

When the poor have cried or been in need, 
the Constitution hath fed and protected 
them and their children. Ambition should 
be made of sterner stuff. Yet the selected 
Supreme Court has said, the Constitution is 
ambitious—and are they honorable men? 

You all did know that our wise and pa- 
triotic ancestors had opportunities to give 
someone a kingly crown, which he did thrice 
refuse. Was this ambition? 

I speak not to disprove what the un-Ameri- 
can United Nations plotters have spoken. 
But I am here to speak what I do know. 
You all did love this Constitution once, not 
without cause; what cause withholds you 
then to mourn for it 

O, judgment, thou art fied to bruitsh 
beasts. And men have lost their reason. 
Bear with me, my heart is in the coffin there 
with the Constitution, and I must pause 
till it come back to me. 
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But yesteryear, the Constitution's word 
might have stood against the world, no, 
lies it there. And none so poor to qo it 
reverence. O, citizens of these United States: 
if I were disposed to stir your hearts an; 
minds to rage, I should do the inter. 
tionalist tax-exempt organizations ang the 
one-world foundations wrong, who, yoy all 
know, say they are honorable men. J] Tather 
choose to wrong the murdered Constitutio, 

Than wrong such honorable men? By; 
here’s the world’s greatest document—th, 
Constitution—with the seal and love of our 
wise and courageous God-fearing Founding 
Fathers. Let but the people hear this testa. 
ment and you would go and kiss the Con- 
stitution’s wounds. Yes, beg a part of } 
for mémory, mentioning it to your Children 
and passing it on as a rich legacy unto the 
issue. 

It is not meet that you know how muh 
the Constitution loved and protected yoy 
For it will inflame you and make you ma 
‘Tis good you know not that you are the 
heirs and owners of this great country—thg: 
the so-called powerful men and their Stooges 
are but your servants. 

Make a ring about the coffin holding the 
Constitution and I shall read its message to 
you. And if you have tears, prepare to sheg 
them now. 

You all do know this heritage, where qi 
the rights and power were reserved to yoy 
And with loving hands the founders oj 
this country covered it with our flag of red 
white and blue. Look in this place ran the 
United Nations dagger through; see what 4 
rent Supreme Court decisions have mac 
Through these openings the well-publicized 
“advisers” stabbed, and as they plucked 
their cursed steel away, mark how the blood 
of the Constitution and the hopes of free- 
dom flowed. 

These stabs of treasonable people, admit- 
ted to our country as “citizens.”’ were the 
most unkindest cuts of all. For ingratitude 
more strong than Americans’ arms, quite 
vanquished the Constitution. They burst 
its mighty heart, and bloody treason nov 
flourishes over us. 

Stay, countrymen. Good friends, patriotic 
friends, let me not stir you up to sucha 
sudden flood of mutiny. They that have 
done this deed say they are ‘honorable’ 
what private international plots they have 
alas, I know not. They are cunning and 
clever, and will, no doubt, try to answer you 

I am no orator, as our enemies are; but 4 
all you know me, a plain, blunt man, that 
loves my country, I humbly ask to speak my 
thoughts. For I have neither wit. nor words 
nor worth, nor action, nor utterance, to stir 
men’s blood; I only speak right out to tell you 
that which you yourselves do know 

I show you the Constitution's wounds 
poor dumb mouths, and bid them speak for 
me. But were I otherwise, I would ruffle up 
your spirits, and point to every wound in the 
Constitution. And then, at last, this should 
move the people of America to rise and mt: 
tiny against the conspirators who are plan- 
ning to take over our country, and thus 
avenge the Constitution's death. 


Eisenhower in Milwaukee—Let’s Have the 
Complete Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
members of this House have been favored 
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everal insertions in the Appendix of 
NGRESSIONAL REcorD of substan- 
rtions of the.memorable speech 
made by General Eisenhower in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., on October 3, 1952. This was 
the time when the Republican presi- 
dential candidate expressed so eloquently 
his views on the problem of communism 
and freedom in the United States. 

tam glad that these remarks by Mr. 
Fisenhower have again been brought to 
public attention. Iam glad, not only asa 
proud citizen of Milwaukee, but as one 
who believes it is sound and instructive, 
as a new presidential campaign gets 
under way, to have everything which has 
peen said on this vital subject spread 
again upon the public record. 

“However, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
it would serve us all best if the com- 
plete record of the remarks which Mr. 
Fisenhower prepared for that important 
address were brought to light. I am 
thinking of the paragraph concerning 
Gen. George C. Marshall which, accord- 
ing to press accounts, Mr. Eisenhower 
omitted when he actually delivered the 
speech. 

It is a distinct loss to the public, and 
a disservice to the President, it seems 
to me, to omit that brief paragraph. 
I have never been so fortunate as to 
learn its exact words, but I have heard 
that it was a heartening defense of a 
gallant fellow soldier against the incred- 
ible charges made on the Senate floor 
that General Marshall had led a con- 
spiracy to let the United States fall vic- 
tim to Soviet intrigue. 

Mr. Eisenhower apparently found it 
necessary to omit this passage when he 
spoke in Milwaukee, yet it is an inte- 
gral and important part of his views 
as he originally composed them. In the 
interest of a complete record and a full 
presentation of Mr. Eisenhower’s state- 
ment, it should be restored to its orig- 
inal place. I hope, therefore, that one 
of my colleagues who is fortunate enough 
to have secured the text of this tribute 
will wish to insert it in the Appendix. 

For the record, too, it would be help- 
ful also, I think, if we could be enlight- 
ened as to just why these sentences were 
removed from the Milwaukee text. In 
looking over the press reports, I found 
the New York Herald Tribune reporting 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

October 11, 1952] 

During his talk with the reporters, General 
Eisenhower also sought to explain why he 
had deleted from his Milwaukee speech a 
four-line defense of General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, denounced by Senator 
JosepH R. McCarTHY, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, as the unwitting dupe of a great 
Soviet conspiracy. 

The General frankly admitted that he had 
cut the Marshall tribute from his speech after 
talking to Senator McCarrHy in a hotel room 
in Peoria, Ill., the night before. However, he 
said he had not “censored” his own speech 
at the request of Senator McCarTHY. 

THOUGHT IT OUT OF PLACE 

He did it, he said, because, first, he was 
guest of Gov. Walter J. Kohler, Jr., of Wis- 
consin, a McCarTHy backer, and he thought 
it would be out of place to belabor Senator 
McCarTHy in Wisconsin, and, second, he al- 
ready had defended General Marshall. Gen- 
‘ral Marshall knew exactly where General 
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Eisenhower stood and had even sent him a 
note of gratitude, he added. 

This seemed to be clear enough but 
then T found a different account. Inthe 
Washington Post and Times Herald, I 
read: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 12, 1954] 


BOLTON LANDING, N. Y., July 11.—The real 
story of what happened in Wisconsin in the 
1952 presidential campaign—how General 
Eisenhower agreed to delete from his pre- 
pared speech a eulogy of Gen. George C. 
Marshall—was told here today. 

It has often been said that Senator JosEPH 
R. McCarTHy, Republican, Wisconsin, per- 
suaded General Eisenhower to drop what he 
proposed to say about General Marshall. 

However, Gov. Walter J. Kohler told re- 
porters today that it was he who was respon- 
sible, not McCartHy. He told how he argued 
for elimination of the Marshall passage, first 
with Sherman Adams, and then in a meeting 
with General Eisenhower, Adams, and Maj. 
Gen. Wilton B. “Slick” Persons. This took 
place on the Eisenhower special train en 
route from Green Bay to Milwaukee, where 
the speech was to be delivered. 

Governor Kohler, who is here attending 
the annual governors’ conference, reminded 
newsmen that at the time General Eisen- 
hower was in Wisconsin (early October) the 
outcome of the 1952 election was very much 
in doubt. 

“So far as I was concerned,” he said, “the 
most important thing in the world right 
then was the election of a Republican Presi- 
dent. I had been shown a draft of General 
Eisenhower’s speech. It was a defense of 
General Marshall against the charge of 
treason. ; 

“I felt that General Eisenhower was a 
guest in our State, and that if he said what 
he planned to say it would be construed as 
an overt attack on McCartuy. That 
wouldn’t be good. 

“I remember saying to Sherman Adams, 
‘When a man calls on the Pope, he doesn’t 
tell him what a fine fellow Martin Luther 
was.’” 


Obviously, these two versions are in- 
consistent with each other. Can they 
not be promptly explained? Let us get 
the complete record straight for pos- 
terity. 





Address by the Honorable George Bell 
Timmerman, Jr., Governor of South 
Carolina, Before a Joint Meeting of the 
Association of School Boards and Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators at Dre- 
her High School, Columbia, S. C., 
November 3, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in inserting in the RECORD a copy 
of a speech our Governor of South Caro- 
lina delivered to the Association of 
School Boards and the Association of 
School Administrators at Dreher High 
School on November 3, 1955. 

I am certain that if the Members of 
Congress will take time to read this 
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speech, they will learn a great deal about 
the conditions existing in our State and 
all other southern States. 

The speech is as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a privilege to 
appear before you who have the primary job 
of operating the public schools of South 
Carolina. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-five has been 
@ critical year for public education, but the 
confidence of every South Carolinian has 
been strengthened by the sensible approach 
of our school officials and by the calm atti- 
tude of our people. 

The calm attitude of our people should 
not be interpreted by others as the silence 
of consent. We are determined to resist 
integration. 

I think it now appropriate for us to re- 
evaluate our school situation and by think- 
ing together to seek a clear perspective. 

The unconstitutional opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in the school segregation cases 
has accomplished no worthwhile purpose. 

It has created more unrest and brought 
more unfavorable publicity to our Nation 
than all the agitation by those who would 
undermine our national security. It is not 
based upon the written law or the written 
Constitution. It is based in part upon the 
writings of a Swedish Socialist, prepared in 
collaboration with others who have been 
cited numerous times as members of Com- 
munist-front organizations. Even the inte- 
grationist must admit that the Supreme 
Court has attempted to change the law. 

There is one current misunderstanding 
about the Supreme Court opinion that we 
should clarify in our minds. 

The Court did not say that school chil- 
dren must attend racially mixed schools. It 
did not say that all public schools must be 
racially mixed. 

Where no white child seeks to enter a 
school for Negro children, it may continue 
to operate within the opinion as a school 
for Negro children. 

Where no Negro child seeks to enter a 
school for white children, it too may con- 
tinue to operate within the opinion as a 
school for white children. 

In South Carolina, since the opinion of 
the Court, no child has applied to enter a 
school for the other race. 

There are many other States that are con- 
tinuing to maintain separate schools within 
the opinion. 

Examples are found in New York, Michi- 
gan, and Illinois. The same is true in Penn- 
sylvania, and in Maryland, and even in the 
District of Columbia. 

In fact, schools with only white children 
number in the thousands, while many of 
the bragged-about mixed schools have only 
a smattering of different races. 

In most instances, mixed schools have been 
established only where substantially equal 
schools are not provided. 

What the Court has said, and all that it 
has said, in this respect, is that no child can 
be denied admittance to a school of his choice 
because of race. 

Even where a child chooses to enroll in a 
school for another race, admittance may be 
denied within the opinion for any other valid 
reason. 

In South Carolina, there 1s a valid reason 
why no child should be transferred to a 
school for another race. 

The General Assembly of South Carolina 
has not provided money for any school from 
which or to which a child may be transferred 
because of court action for so long as the 
child attends the school to which he was 
transferred. 

In addition, many of the county supply 
bills do not provide money for schools in that 
category. 
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If the school trustees of a district were to 
attempt to implement the opinion of the 
Court by transferring Negro children frcm 
a Negro school to a white school, there would 
be insufficient funds to operate either the 
mixed school or the Negro school. 

Without sufficient funds, no school can 
operate. The transfer would not implement 
the opinion. It would prevent the imple- 
mentation of the opinion. It would force 
both the mixed school and the Negro school 
to close. Negro teachers in the district would 
be without pay for their work. Negro par- 
ents in the district would be without free 
schools for their children. 

Under these circumstances, the practical 
qu2stion for the Negro is to choose between 
separate but equal schools or no free schools. 

The Court cannot provide money for the 
operation of mixed schools. The pubiic will 
not provide money for schools of which it 
does not approve. The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People is not 
going to provide money for any schools 

The sensible choice for the Negro is to sup- 
port separate but equal schools. 

The integrationist has launched a Jugger- 
naut of propaganda to force acceptance of 
racial mixing. Almost all news media out- 
side of the South, and some within the 
South, have been mobilized in the most gi- 
gantic hard-sell campaign of our age. Mil- 
lions of dollars in time, effort, and abuse of 
truth have been expended. But so far the 
effort has been a flop. And it is not likeiy 
that the public will ever be brainwashed. 

Many people are coming to realize that 
integration, politics, and sociology are poor 
substitutes for Christianity. 

Everywhere there is growing resistance, 
and contempt for racial mixing. 

Washington was to be a model of inte- 
gration but most of the parents, who could 
afford to move, transferred their residences 
to Virginia or Maryland, where they con- 
tinue to send their children to separate 
schools. 

One community in Delaware experienced 
difficulty in convincing some of the author- 
ities that integration was not acceptable. 
But the problem has been solved. They 
elected a new school board and continue to 
send their children to separate schools. 

The integrationist knows this. Paradox- 
ically, he now pleads with these words: 
“Eventually, why not now?” That plaintive 
cry does not appeal to reason. It is the 
chant of weakness and the admission of de- 
feat. 

I am convinced the great majority of our 
Negro people oppose racial mixing. Negro 
parents love their children and want them 
to have good schools and good teachers, a 
normal desire of any parent. But they want 
their own schools and their own teachers. 
They want good churches and good preach- 
ers. But they want their own churches and 
their own preachers. There are few south- 
ern Negroes who would give up “big meet- 
ing” for any other form of worship. 

What the alien white leadership of the 
NAACP fails to understand is that the south- 
ern Negro finds comfort in his own race. 
Agitation for integration and racial mixing 
is an insult to him. 

The thinking, outspoken Negroes outnum- 
ber the agitators. 

Earl McKnight, a Negro of Sumter County, 
recently wrote: “So long as the colored chil- 
dren have good schools to go to, I think 
it best for the races to go to separate 
schools.” 

Elleraree Ford wrote: “We have the best 
school in Pinewood in Sumter County and 
I want my children to go to it.” Elleraree 
Ford is a southern Negro and Pinewood is 
a Negro school 

John Sanders of Sumter County wrote: 
“I think it best for both races that the 
schools be kept separate as they have always 
been.” John Sanders is a southern Negro. 
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Lewis L. Scott of Savannah wrote that he 
was “openly, avowedly, and unalterably op- 
posed to desegregation.” 

He is a southern lawyer and a Negro. 

Roosevelt Barr and the Reverend Webster 
McClary of Kingstree recently and publicly 
renounced racial mixing. Both are south- 
ern Negroes. 

Lilly M. Capers of Orangeburg in an open 
letter to all Negro parents urged them to 
join her in opposing the mixing of the races. 
She is a southern Negro. 

The Reverend James Vanwright of Moncks 
Corner recently wrote that integration would 
cause the Negro to lose his identification as 
a race and would increase and confuse race 
problems instead of presenting a solution. 
The Reverend Vanwright is a respected 
southern Negro, who enjoys the confidence 
of both races in his community. 

Nora Zeal Hurston described the integra- 
tion decision of the Supreme Court as an in- 
sult to the Negro race. She is a prominent 
Negro author. 

There are many others who have publicly 
deplored integration. 

I do not know these people personally, but 
I do know they are interested in sound lead- 
ership for their people and they have the 
courage to speak for them. They are not 
afraid of the NAACP. 

The colored officers of the NAACP are pro- 
fessional agitators and the movement to mix 
the races is largely sponsored and financed 
by white people who are professional south- 
ern haters and alien to the South. 

United States Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, a midwestern Republican, was re- 
cently quoted as saying that the Swpreme 
Court decision was “‘the greatest single step 
forward” against discrimination. Herbert 
Brownell is a white man. His life is isolated 
from the Negro except for an occasional po- 
litical association for propaganda purposes. 
He sends his four children to private schools 
which have few, if any, Negroes on their rolls, 
although he could send them to mixed public 
schools. Brownell is using the integration 
issue to promote his Republican politics. 

Vice President Nixon, a California Repub- 
lican, told the NAACP convention at Atlantic 
City that complete public-school integration 
is the country’s most important civil rights 
objective. 

A few days before Nixon spoke, W. R. 
Farley, a southern Negro, wrote that the 
effort to destroy the whole pattern of segre- 
gation and to establish an integrated social 
order will set the Negro back 50 years. 

NIxon, like Brownell, is a white man. His 
life is also isolated from the Negro. He at- 
tended a segregated southern college. He 
lives in exclusive Spring Valley, a subdivision 
which has no Negroes. His children attend 
public schools that have few, if any, Negro 
students, although he too could arrange to 
send them to racially mixed schools. 

Like Brownell, Nrxon is using the integra- 
tion issue to promote his Republic politics. 

The NAACP is a foreign corporation char- 
tered in the State of New York in 1911. It 
has been active in South Carolina for many 
years. 

It has come to my attention that this or- 
ganization may have failed to comply with 
statutory requirements for foreign corpora- 
tions in South Carolina. 

I have requested the Attorney General to 
investigate. If he determines that the 
NAACP has violated our law, I have directed 
him to institute appropriate action. 

The NAACP lists among its board of direc- 
tors no person from the South who has the 
respect of both races. The board includes 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman, a national Dem- 
ocrat, of New York City; Senator Wayne 
Morse, a national Democrat, of Oregon; 
Eleanor Roosevelt, a national Democrat and 
One-Worlder, of New York State; and Walter 
Reuther, a national Democrat and CIO 
president, of Detroit. All of these are known 
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to be all white, with a purple passion against 
the South. 

The character of the NAACP has been ey. 
posed by the Emmitt Till case. There Was 
nothing in the case to warrant the no. 
torious publicity. It was given notorigt 
only because it happened in Mississippi, 

The alleged body of Till was taken to Cyj. 
cago, but not for immediate burial. It was 
placed on public exhibition in one of the 
most uncivilized displays of desecration in 
modern times. Grotesque pictures wer 
taken and distributed. The character of gy 
the people of Mississippi was maliciously at. 
tacked. There was a full cry for immediate 
punishment of two suspects, contrary to the 
presumption of innocence to which every 
citizen—white or Negro—is entitled. 

These activities are even more peculiar 
when you consider the NAACP'’s indifference 
toward other crimes. 

Almost at the time of the Till incident, at 
least seven persons were seriously injureq 
and three were killed without provocation 
by Napoleon Green, a Chicago Negro airman. 
The multiple slaying occurred in England in 
the presence of witnesses, thereby removing 
all doubt as to the identity of the guilty 
party. But there was no condemnation 
from the NAACP. 

During the annual spring visit of school 
children to Washington this year, three teen- 
age Mississippi school boys were knifed near 
their hotel by a group of Negro men, but 
there was no condemnation from the NAACP, 

In Chicago, during the National Goy- 
ernors’ Conference, in August, a teen-age 
Chicago white girl was assaulted. and killed 
by a Negro soldier. Even for this atrocious 
crime there was no condemnation from the 
NAACP. 

More recently, three teen-age Chicago 
white boys were brutally murdered in the 
Chicago area. For this multiple crime too 
there was no condemnation from the NAACP. 

There have been many crimes of violence 
involving white victims. Nowhere have they 
occurred more frequently than in Chicago, 
Washington, and New York City, where the 
NAACP maintains headquarters. And no- 
where have they occurred more infrequently 
than in the South; including Mississippi. 

It is revealing that the NAACP should pick 
out the death of one Chicago Negro in 
Mississippi, while ignoring so many other 
crimes, and in particular those crimes in 
Chicago, Washington, and New York City, 
where it maintains headquarters. 

I mention these cases, not to minimize the 
death of any person, but to point up the 
racial bias, the discrimination, and the in- 
flammatory character of those who decry 
justice in the South. The NAACP is not 
interested in justice. It is only interested 
in exploiting the Mississippi case in the in- 
terest of its fund raising campaigns. Any- 
thing for a dollar including the desecration 
of a human body. 


No one can justly condone violence, and I 
am sure the people of Mississippi, with their 
good record of law enforcement, do not con- 
done any crime. 

The great majority of the American people, 
white and Negro, wherever they reside, are 
law abiding. 


Out of some 15 to 20 million American 
Negroes, the NAACP can boast only of & 
polychrome membership of 250 thousand 
white and colored people. That is less than 
one-third of our State’s Negro population. 
To me, this organization is not a National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. It is an association for the advance- 
ment of certain people. 

It is not a representative organization. It 
has clearly demonstrated that it serves nO 
constructive purpose in our State. It seeks 
to tear down, not to build up. Its leaders 
have openly attacked the South and re- 
sponsible public officials who believe 12 
racial integrity. 
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By contrast, there is nothing inflamma- 
in what the South Carolina citizen's 
— cils have said. They have not con- 
eae their identities behind a cloak of 
ree They are attempting to furnish 
ered leadership in their communities. 
_ have, however, one word of caution. Any 
organization, if left to run itself, can quickly 
jose its good purpose by falling into the 
hands of the wrong people who would use it 
ain. 
" = an wee to a citizen’s council. I 
do not believe that the Governor of South 
Carolina should. I do not believe that the 
councils should become involved in personal 
a Gressette Committee merits the sup- 
rt of our citizens. It deserves your pa- 
tience and understanding. It has worked 
untiringly to secure information and to for- 
mulate plans for the preservation of our 
separate but equal public-school system, 
within the framework of the law. 

Because of the nature of its work, the 
committee has refrained from publishing 
its plans until it became necessary. No 
useful purpose can be served by the pre- 
mature disclosure of information to those 
who would sabotage our separate but equal 
public-school system. 

Until the Congress discharges its respon- 
sibility to curb the power of the United 
States courts to tamper with our public 
schools, we will have to live with the annoy- 
ance of the self-styled do-gooder and the pro- 
fessional agitator. 

So long as we can continue to maintain 
our separate schools, as we are now doing, 
within the purview of the opinion, there is 
no point in taking some other action pre- 
maturely. 

I strongly recommend that we continue 
our equalization program in good faith. In 
no better way can we preserve good schools 
with peace and friendly relations. The hope 
of the integrationist is for South Carolina 
to abandon its equalization program. In in 
other way can the integrationist hope to suc- 
ceed, 

A failure to provide equal facilities could 
prove more damaging, and more difficult and 
costly to overcome, than the opinion of the 
Supreme Court itself. 

Much of the responsibility for maintaining 
our equalization program rests upon the local 
school authorities. 

Requests for State funds for school facili- 
ties originate with them. 

If we are to preserve our separate public- 
school system, we must in good faith preserve 
equal schools. 

Today, our people, white and Negro, have 
more job opportunities, and enjoy a higher 
standard of living, and have better schools 
for their children, than ever before. With 
good education for our people, we can con- 
tinue to move forward, both white and 
Negro, under our system of segregation, to an 
even better standard of living for all. 

On the other hand, there is no room in 
South Carolina for anyone seeking to take 
the law into his own hands. We will not 
tolerate lawlessness in our State. 

It is the duty of every responsible white 
person to see that no harm comes to inno- 
cent southern Negroes. The effort to mix the 
Taces is not sponsored by the Southern Negro. 

It is also the duty of every responsible 
Negro to repudiate the false leadership of the 
NAACP and it alien white sponsors and to 
Supply sound and sensible leadership for 
their people. 

Our common task is one of patience, 
understanding, and unyielding determina- 
tion. In this way we can minimize some of 
the tragedy which the Supreme Court would 
impose upon us all. 

With the knowledge that right, justice, and 
truth are our allies, we will not fail. There 


te be no compulsory racial mixing in our 
ate, 
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Address of Hon. Carmine De Sapio 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of our 
colleagues the address made on Febru- 
ary 19, 1956, by the Honorable Carmine 
G. De Sapio, New York’s Secretary of 
State, before the Kings Highway Demo- 
cratic Club, Inc., on the occasion of the 
celebration of its 40th anniversary at 
the Hotel St. George in Brooklyn. His 
remarks follow: 


Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, Mrs. Fried- 
man, Mr. Whitty, Congressman MULTER, dis- 
tinguished guests and friends, it is a very 
great pleasure for me to join you this eve- 
ning and to visit with so many of my friends 
in Brooklyn. This remarkable dinner is a 
tribute both to the leadership of the Kings 
Highway Democratic Club, and to the dedi- 
cation and spirit of our party’s members and 
supporters in the second assembly district. 
It is a prelude, too, to the determination of 
Democrats here—and everywhere else in our 
country—to stand united and strong and to 
undertake with vigor and enthusiasm the 
challenge which lies before us during the 
coming months. 

I would like to paraphrase a popular tele- 
vision commentator, and ask what kind of 
week has this been? It was a week in which 
the sinister pattern of world events drove the 
free people closer to the realization of the 
need for preparedness and leadership, as 
Russia’s rulers spewed new venom and hate. 

It was a week in which was brought to 
light the fact that America was shipping 
tanks and arms to Saudi Arabia to be used 
in letting the agonized blood of the Israelis. 

It was a week in which the Vice President 
of the United States defiled the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln and derided our constitu- 
tional form of government by characterizing 
what he called, a great Republican Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, as he sought 
to make reckless political capital of racial 
prejudice. 

It was also Brotherhood Week. 

It was Brotherhood Week all over Amer- 
ica—in the movies, on television, in our 
newspapers and schools—and in meettings, 
in speeches all over our country we talked of 
brotherhood and of understanding and of 
achieving justice through compassion and 
love. 

And this annual observance which was 
brought into being so that we might reaffirm 
our respect for our neighbors, and our con- 
cern for their well-being, found itself frus- 
trated and mocked by the actions of men 
who have the responsibility for governing 
our Nation. 

And I say to you, my friends, that unless 
an end is put to partisan artifice; to political 
hypocrisy; to politics as usual, the ideals 
upon which our Nation was founded and the 
justice which America is supposed to repre- 
sent, will be drowned in the mire of venom, 
and suffocated in the smog of hate. 

The world is the stage of a drama whose 
final curtain may well ring down upon the 
destruction of all mankind. And the part 
that each of us plays in this drama will de- 
termine the nature of the lives of future 
generations of our children * * * if, indeed, 
there will be future generations. 

For if ever freedom was in a struggle for 
survival, it is now * * * in the age of the 
atcm. 

And as the tug of war between tyranny 
and liberty continues with unrelenting des- 
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peration, both sides seek new support from 
those who, by circumstances and need, re- 
main undecided as to which course to choose. 

That is why we spend so much money all 
over the world, trying to win friends and in- 
fluence supporters for democracy. That, too, 
is why there exists all over the world a mad 
race for hydrogen might; for muscular su- 
periority; for numerical supremacy. And 
that is why there is such an urgent need 
for bringing home to the people, everywhere, 
an understanding of principles, of ideals, of 
integrity, of morality; and yes, of political 
decency. 

And we ask, what can the people of the 
world think of a government whose answer 
to the Russian threat of coexistence or war, 
this past week, was to help Russia to destroy 
the only bulwark for democracy in the Mid- 
dle East? 

What can the world think of an America 
which pompously' reprimands satellite 
Czechoslovakia for sending arms to Egypt, 
at the same time that it sends weapons of 
war and destruction to a country, equally 
determined with Egypt, to destroy Israel? 

What can the world think of our vacilla- 
tion; of our double-talk in the face of Israel’s 
urgent need for help—of our solemn procla- 
mations of sympathetic neutrality—at the 
very moment that we send to her enemies the 
means for her annihilation. 

Have we capitulated to Russia’s ultima- 
tum? Are we coexisting with Russia by help- 
ing her to destroy democracy, by helping her 
to prevert morality and decency and by sacri- 
ficing, to her lust for world domination, a 
country with whose people we have so very 
much in common? Was the sudden, belated 
lifting of the embargo, yesterday, a reaction 
to protest, or an effort toward justice? 

The answer to these questions cannot be 
found in the utterances of the Secretary of 
State, because with painful consistency he 
says one thing, and inevitably does the other. 

The answer cannot be found in the declara- 
tions of the national administration, because 
its record of performance, and the history of 
its philosophy, are at total odds with its pious 
expressions of sweetness and light. 

The answer can be found only in the 
hearts and the wills of the American people, 
and it will be given to the world with re- 
sounding clarity and with neither compro- 
mise nor irresolution next election day next 
November. 

Brotherhood Week, indeed. 

Brotherhood Week for reasons of obvious 
symbolism commences each year on the an- 
niversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 
And it was on this occasion. that RICHARD 
MILHOUS Nrixon—the Vice President who 
wants to be President—-visited our city to 
tell the world about his concept of brother- 
hood; about his understanding of its mean- 
ing, and force. 

Of course, we would expect his comments 
to be shaded by partisanship. He would not 
be RIcHARD NIxON if they weren’t. 

Of course, we would expect his state- 
ments to be characterized by falsehood. He 
would not be Ricuarp Nixon if they weren't. 

Of course, we would expect his talk to be 
arrogant and deceitful. He would not be 
RICHARD NIXON if it weren’t. 

But he had no right—even RICHARD NIxoN 
had no right—to impose upon the people of 
the world, the ugly suggestion that our Su- 
preme Court is controlled by a “Republican” 
Chief Justice, and that therefore segraga- 
tion was outlawed in our schools. 

And although the wrath of aroused public 
opinion was quick to descend upon his shoul- 
ders, the scars he left across the heart and 
the face of the world remain vivid and ugly, 
grim reminders of the shocking truth that 
the Vice President of the United States is 
completely devoid of understanding and 
compassion, and bears an unholy veneration 
for votes—votes at any cost. 

We may take great comfort in the almost 
unanimous excoriation of his tainted—of his 
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stained remarks—by the press of our city, 
and elsewhere throughout the country. But 
we must also remember that similar at- 
tacks—even by Republican editors—haven’t 
in the past, silenced this important public 
official who had the temerity to suggest that 
President Truman is a traitor, and who had 
the unconscionable gall to characterize the 
Democratic Party as a party of treason. 

So bad is this man’s taste, so evil is his 
concept of politics, that Walter Lippmann in 
the Herald Tribune—3 days ago—summed up 
the outrage of the editorials and the people 
when he said, and I quote: “RicHarD NIXON 
is aruthless partisan. He is a politician who 
divides and embitters the people. A man 
who will exploit for partisan purposes a 
decision of the Supreme Court, does not have 
within his conscience those scruples which 
the country has the right to expect in the 
President of the United States.” 

But you may well ask Walter Lippmann 
if Dwight Eisenhower is not in fact the 
President of the United States. And the 
answer must be that the President and the 
Vice President are bound together, elected 
together; and are separated only by the 
single beat of a human heart. 

But there is more to RICHARD MILHOUS 
Nixon than divisiveness and embitterment— 
and the love for his dog. This man is the 
very symbol of what was once Known as 
the Republican Party. 

We can no longer discuss the differences 
between the two major parties because the 
painful and awful truth is that there no 
longer is a Republican Party. They depend 
upon one man to carry them through * * * 
the one man who RicHarpD Nixon himself 
said is the only Republican who could win 
the election * * * a man who, himself, in- 
cidentally, called RicHarp Nixon the great- 
est Vice President in history. 

And in this helpless dependence upon 
one man, the Republicans have abdicated 
party principle and have forfeited party 
philosophy. They pretend to be all things 
to all people, as they are, in fact, every- 
thing to a small clique of privileged 
monopolists. 

This man—this Vice President who wants 
to be President—typifies the arrogant dis- 
regard of his administration for the well- 
being of the common man; the flagrant dis- 
avowal of his administration’s articulate 
promises so glibly made to the farmers, the 
wage earners, and the consumers of our Na- 
tion. 

He typifies the bungling in our interna- 
tional affairs, generally, and the treacherous 
doubledealing in our with Israel, 
particularly. 

And he thereby vitiates everything which 
the people understand to be the brotherhood 
to which the Nation has pledged itself dur- 
ing this week. 

But as the free world despairs at what 
RICHARD NIXON says and at what his admin- 
istration does, it becomes increasingly in- 
cumbent upon the American people to put 
an end—once and for all—to his kind of 

ral chicanery and spiritual bankruptcy. 

s is the responsibility of every American 
citizen. This is the challenge which faces 
every Democrat 

When we hear the Republican national 
chairman admit his dependence upon Dem- 
ocratic votes to return the administration 
to office next November, let us ask him if he 
really—it he honestly—expects Democratic 
votes to send NIXON and Dulles back to 
Washington. 

When we hear Senator Barry GOLDWATER 
talk of labor’s conspiracy, let us ask him if 
he expects labor to send the administration 
back to office. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture endorses 
the tio: 
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the farm depression, let us ask him if he ex- 
pects the farmers to send his administration 
back to office. 

Let us ask the mothers of America if, in 
the light of their heartbreaking experience 
with the Salk vaccine fiasco, they will send 

his administration back to office. 

Let us ask the slum dwellers if, in the 
face of the completion and willful breakdown 
in the housing program, they intend to send 
this administration back to office. 


Let us ask the young people in our Armies, 
our Navy, and our Air Force if, in view of 
the deliberate scuttling of our armed 
strength, they propose to send this admin- 
istration back to office. 

Let us ask the small-business man who, in 
greater numbers each day, is forced into 
bankruptcy or swallowed up in large cor- 
porate mergers, if he expects to send the 
administration back to office. 

My good friends, no matter whom we ask, 
the answer will be the same. 

For the people know that the time has 
come to restore America to greatness; to 
strength; to principle, and to Democratic 
leadership. 

This is not only the determination of 
Americans; it is also the hope of the entire 
free world. 

And it is the opportunity and the chal- 
lenge for everyone who believes in the Demo- 
cratic Party’s tradition of Government with 
a heart, of Government with a conscience, 
of Government in the true meaning of 
brotherhood. 


Thank you very much. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shail be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938}. 


Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code,title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 


Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


OF 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR Satp 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Governmen; 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at Cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printe 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur. 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications py 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy. 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy. 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend. 
ent of Documents and the head of the re. 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 729, 
Supp. 2). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall. not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD js 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, om prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to pring and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, the person 


ordering the same paying the cost thereo 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Spirit of Brotherhood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 20, 1956, Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
acting in the capacity as national chair- 
man for Brotherhood Week, addressed 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews held at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. 

I believe you will agree with me after 
reading Mr. Firestone’s speech that he 
has grasped the true meaning of brother- 
hood. ' 

The gold medal brotherhood award 
was to be presented to President Eisen- 
hower. Secretary of Defense, the Honor- 
able Charles E. Wilson, received the 
award on behalf of the President, and 
read his remarks. 

The Honorable EpItH NouRSE ROGERS, 
our colleague, attended the brotherhood 
dinner and has included her observations 
in today’s REcorD: 

THE SPIRIT OF BROTHERHOOD—TALK BY HARVEY 
S. FIRESTONE, JR. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
a very great pleasure for me to be with you 
this evening and to talk with you about 
brotherhood in our Nation’s Capital which 
possesses a rich heritage of our country’s past 
and people whose leadership encompasses the 
high hopes for the future of the free world. 
In a world where disarmament is a dream of 
the future, and frightening weapons are the 
realities of the moment, it is comforting to 
know that there are enough men of good 
will to sustain and to develop continuously 
the idea of brotherhood. 

For without brotherhood among men, both 
in word and in deed, our way of life loses 
much of its substance and much of its 
strength. Brotherhood is the firm founda- 
ae of the personal liberty we so strongly 
cherish. 

If there is one seed from which our way 
of life may be said to have grown, it is the 
seed of personal liberty. And at the root of 
this liberty is a profound respect for the 
tights of others, as individuals, without re- 
gard to their race, their color, or their creed. 


Brotherhood does not mean that every man 
is the captain of the team. But it does mean 
that there is a team, and that every man, if 
Properly qualified, has a right to be its 
Captain. 


The concept of teamwork is fundamental 
in the development of America’s greatness. 
We have discovered that one secret of success 
is working together as a team in running our 
businesses, in conducting our civic endeavors, 
in participating in our government and in 
giving our leadership to the world. We, of 
course, are well aware that teamwork does 
hot mean complete uniformity of opinion. 
That’s the kind of so-called teamwork found 
behind the Iron Curtain. 
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Our kind of teamwork is based on the 
recognition of the right of men to choose 
freely to work together for the accomplish- 
ment of a common aim. Each individual is 
not forced to join with others. But when he 
does, he helps accomplish the objective by 
working for it with other individuals. In 
other words, our kind of teamwork carries 
with it explicitly the roots of personal and 
individual freedom. 

Every freedom brings with it a duty and 
an obligation. If we want to be free, we 
must see to it that others are free. If we 
want our rights respected, we must see to it 
that the rights of others are respected. In 
the last analysis, we can defend our own 
rights and freedoms best by defending the 
rights and freedoms of others. That con- 
cept, of course, is a fundamental one of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Although the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews was founded only 72 
years ago, its objectives are centuries old. 
They are woven into the very fabric of 
American tradition. Indeed, the spirit of 
brotherhood is the spirit of our American 
way of life, just as the concept of free pri- 
vate enterprise is its body. To recognize the 
truth of that statement, we have only to 
recall the motives which impelled people to 
come to this country. 

Among the first settlers in America were 
the Pilgrims who landed on historic Plym- 
outh Rock 335 years ago. This small group 
of courageous pioneers left their homes 
across the sea to escape religious persecu- 
tion. Rather than sacrifice the principles in 
which they so deeply believed, they risked 
their lives and their fortunes in a frail ship 
buffeted by winter winds and waves. They 
faced the danger of savage enemies to carve 
out with gun and sword, and scythe and 
plow, a new home in the New World. 

As the years went by, they were followed 
by many other groups who sought over here 
the freedom which they were denied at home. 
And, ever since, America has been the refuge 
of all who thirst for liberty and justice, 
whether they be Protestants, Catholics. or 
Jews. 

In 1776, when the Liberty Bell pealed forth 
its message of freedom, men of all faiths 
became united, as never before, in the com- 
mon cause of independence. They fought 
side by side in bloody defeat and in glori- 
ous victory. 

In later years, during both World Wars, 
in Korea and other places where Americans 
have had to fight, they have fought together, 
not as Protestants, Catholics, or Jews, but as 
brothers all in a crusade for freedom. 

The cold war in the tense world today is 
fundamentally a war of ideas that is being 
waged in the minds and hearts of men every- 
where. There is only one way to defeat a 
bad idea, and that is with a good idea. 

Fortunately, in this country we have that 
good idea. Freedom will always be more at- 
tractive than bondage. But we must be 
sure that our own house is in order. We 
must stand together on behalf of human 
rights. By so doing, we can strengthen the 
spiritual foundation upon which our society 
is based. We can defend the dignity of man 
as an individual and thereby take from our 
enemy one of his important weapons, which 
is the exploitation he makes of every crisis 
in human relations and of every denial of 
human rights. 


America stands before the world today as 
a living example of the power of freemen. 
Never before has there been such an oppor- 
tunity for us to demonstrate what freedom 
means and how vital it is to the peace and 
security of the world. And there is one 


thing we know: We must do more than 
merely preach freedom. We must practice 
it. 

Freedom is priceless because it endows 
each individual with personal rights and 
privileges. Brotherhood is equally impor- 
tant because it is opposed to any violation 
of these personal prerogatives. 

Naturally, most Americans are aware that 
America was settled by people who fled from 
religious persecution. They recall that this 
issue was so important that generations 
later, when the United States became an in- 
dependent nation, freedom of religion was 
incorporated into the Constitution and be-- 
came a basic law of the land. They recog- 
nize that no man should be judged by the 
color of his skin, the land of his origin, or 
the precepts of his faith. They realize it is 
the individual, the man himself, who counts, 

They know that only by working in har- 
mony in the bonds of brotherhood have gen- 
erations of Americans been able to make 
the United States the most powerful, the 
most prosperous, and the most successful 
nation on earth. They know that the spirit 
of brotherhood has been the irresistible force 
which has made it possible for our country 
to grow, in the relatively short space of 180 
years, from a small, impoverished group of 
independent colonies to the position of 
world leadership which it occupies today. 

And yet, there are some people with preju- 
dices so deeply rooted in their minds and 
hearts that they deny the reality of these 
facts. By word and by deed they practice 
persecution here in the land which owes its 
very existence to those who fled from perse- 
cution. There are others who are merely 
thoughtless. Unintentionally, they say and 
do things which would and offend. 

The real danger in both prejudice and 
thoughtlessness lies not only in the resent- 
ment which they create, but also in the grist 
which they feed the mills of our enemies. 
For example, Communists and their fellow 
travelers pick up cases of religious preju- 
dice, magnify them all out of their true pro- 
portion, and shout them from the house- 
tops. They fan the sparks of resentment 
into the flames of vengeance. Then, with 
lying tongues, they paint a picture of life 
under communism in which they claim that 
no such discriminations exist. 

Many forget that conditions in countries 
behind the Iron Curtain belie this claim. 
They do not remember that in Russia, and 
in her satellite countries, religion is con- 
demned and that those who try to practice 
it are shipped off to labor camps, persecuted, 
starved, tortured and murdered. Under com- 
munism there can be on freedom of religion, 
no freedom of thought, no freedom of speech, 
Any departure from the party line is pun- 
ishable as treason. Yet these wily subver- 
sives have the bold effrontery to criticize our 
way of life and our treatment of our fellow 
men. 

Therefore, it is important that we strive to 
eliminate baseless prejudice and thoughtless 
criticism not only because of the individual 
resentment which they cause, but also be- 
cause of the individual resentment which 
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they cause, but also because the add fuel 
to the fire with which our enemies are try- 
ing to destroy the American way of life. 

You are all aware, I am sure, of the ways 
in which the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews carries on its positive pro- 
gram. But perhaps it will bear some brief 
repetition just to show how complete and 
how realistic it is. 

The basic concept of the conference pro- 
gram is participation of people of all re- 
ligious and racial groups. It calls upon 
educators to work with it through the schools 
and colleges of which they are a part. It 
seeks the cooperation of religious leaders 
to work tn their churches and synagogues to 
make brotherhood a living reality. It asks 
leaders of all civic organizations to take its 
methods and materials into every civic or- 
ganization in the community. It calls for 
the help of labor and management to put 
across its program in industry. And it asks 
the professionals of radio, theater, press and 
advertising to make the brotherhood con- 
cept a part of their every-day work. 

Many thousands of Americans take part 
in conference programs as leaders, reaching 
millions of their fellow citizens seven days 
a week 52 weeks in the year, with a message 
of goodwill, harmony and understanding 
among men, a message of brotherhood that 
is realistic, down-to-earth and of immense 
importance to the survival of freedom in the 
world. 

To my mind, a word which is often over- 
rated is the word “tolerance.” To me. it 
implies a mental reservation. It is negative. 
It connotes a grudging acceptance of a per- 
son who is not really regarded as an equal. 

Brotherhood, on the other hand, implies 
no limitations. It is positive in every re- 
spect. It connotes recognition of every 
man as the brother of every other man and, 
therefore, an equal. 

Let us realize the simple fact that Chris- 
tians and Jews alike acknowledge God to 
be their Heavenly Father. Obviously, there- 
fore, they must all be brothers. How, then, 
can any thinking person whose fundamental 
faith includes the Fatherhood of God ignore 
the brotherhood of man? 

When a child first comes into the world. 
he arrives completely free from conscious 
dislikes of people. It is only in the days and 
years of growing up that he may come down 
with the disease of prejudice, and the prin- 
cipal carriers of the germ are apt to be the 
adults who mold his life. 

Contemplating the innocence of a baby. 
we can realize the awesome power that 
parents, teachers, and adults in general have 
in shaping the world of tomororw through 
the children of today. 

Because children are naturally without 
prejudice, we should make a conscious effort 
to instill in their hearts the positive worth 
of brotherhood as a way of life. Brother- 
hood is not a cure-all for the ills and dis- 
turbances of & grownup world. but it is a 
medicine that can do nothing but good pro- 
vided it is prescribed early enough and taken 
consistently. 

The idea of brotherhood suggests to former 
children the better world this might have 
been if we had been able to hold on tightly 
and completely to the mutual kindness and 
love for each other that is our birthright 
and our natural heritage as children of the 
one God. 

Brotherhood does not mean we have to 
open our hearts and our homes to everyone 
we meet. We have the right to select our 
friends because we like them or our associ- 
ates because we have interests in common. 
Nobody wants to spend his time with a bore 
or open his home to a thief. Brotherhood 
does not say that we should or we must. 
It asks only that we look upon others on 
the basis of their individual worth rather 
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than on the basis of the accidental factors 
of their race, their color, or their creed. In 
short, it asks that we observe the Golden 
Rule: Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you. 

The cornerstone of brotherhood is the in- 
dividual. By its very nature it must be per- 
sonal. Like charity, it begins at home. It 
begins with you and with me. Unless we 
recognize that personal level of brotherhood, 
we shall weaken and dilute the effectiveness 
of our efforts. 

While brotherhood is personal, it can have 
a profound effect on the international, in- 
terracial, and _  interreligious misunder- 
standings which exist in the world today. 
Brotherhood is like ripples in a lake, start- 
ing at one place but spreading gradually to 
the far edges of the water. We never know 
how widespread are the effects of a good act. 

Brotherhood Week gives to us as Ameri- 
cans an opportunity to reaffirm our belief 
in the individual freedom of our fellow men. 
However, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that Brotherhood Week is only 1 week out 
of 52. t is important as a symbol, as a spot- 
light to focus attention on the day-to-day 
year-round operations of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

Brotherhood Week does not mean that we 
start loving our fellow men with great in- 
tensity on 1 day in February, keep it up for 
7 days straight, and then stop. 

No; Brotherhood Week simply is a means of 
rising to a peak and obtaining widespread 
public rededication to the week-in and week- 
out work with which we are all concerned. 
The year-round work is what counts. 

If the freedom we cherish is to survive in 
the world, we must find ways to eliminate 
the frictions, the tensions and the distrusts 
that turn man against man and nation 
against nation. We must first eliminate 
these irritations at home if we are to have 
hope of eliminating them throughout the 
world. 

As a nation, we owe our position of leader- 
ship in the world today to the achievements 
of people of many racial and religious back- 
grounds who believe in brotherhood. Broth- 
erhood is the belief of men and women who 
are confident of our country’s continuing 
greatness. It is the belief of those who face 
the future with fearless hearts and abiding 
faith. 

In Brotherhood we have an atomic 
whose chain reaction can spread to the 
hearts and minds of people everywhere. Let 
us use this powerful force widely and wisely. 
Let us believe in it. Let us live it. Let us 
support it. 

By so doing, we can bring greater personal 
happiness to ourselves and our loved ones 
and help to achieve the goal of all men of 
good Will: The brotherhood of man under 
the Fatherhood of God. 

And now it is a very great honor and a 
real pleasure for me to present a well-deserved 
award to an outstanding American. 

He believes there is “no alternative to 
peace” and has dedicated himself to that 
belief before the world. He has exercised 
the great moral force of his leadership to 
bring about notable progress in human rela- 
tionse and increased personal dignity for all 
men throughout our land. His leadership 
has served as an inspiration to those dedi- 
cated to the cause of greater understanding 
among people who differ in race, in color or 
in creed. 

He has translated the words of his beliefs 
into the deeds of his leadership. In his 
personal and in his public life, he has truly 
enlarged the areas of our human under- 
standing of each other. 

This 1956 Gold Metal Brotherhood Award, 
the highest honor given by the Nationa) Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, is being be- 
stowed upon President Eisenhower for his 
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outstanding contributions to better under 
standing; to the improvement of human mt 
lations internationally, nationally and in the 
Nation’s Capital; and for advancing the és, 
jectives of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, namely, the promotio, 
of justice, amity, understanding ang C0. 
operation in all human relationships, 


I would like to read to you the text of 4) 
citation accompanying this award: 

“The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews World Brotherhood. The Nationg) 
Conference of Christians and Jews acclaims 
for his devotion to increased human under. 
standing and his service to human need 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. He has been ever 
ready to render that service be it at the cal 
of the Government of the United States, the 
world community, or its humblest citizep, 
His sympathetic understanding of the spirit. 
ual as well as the economic needs of his fe}. 
low man is making an outstanding contri. 
bution to the survival of freedom. 

“EVERETT R. CLINCHy, 
“President. 
“BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS, 
“National Cochairman. 
“ROGER W. STRAUS, 
“National Coch 
“JAMES F. Twory, 
“National Cochairman, 

“WASHINGTON, D. C., February 20, 1956.” 

It is my privilege to present to you this 
gold medal brotherhood award on which is 
inscribed: “To Dwight D. Eisenhower, Feb. 
ruary 20. 1956. For outstanding contriby- 
tions to the cause of brotherhood.” 
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THE WHITE Hovse 
Washington, D.C. 
the Brotherhood Dinner, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

The gold medal brotherhood award which 
you have given to me is a high honor indeed. 
The medal symbolizes a most noble purpose 
a rewarding peace among men through a 
common understanding of their common 
aspirations. I am deeply touched by your 
choice of me for this distinction. Most 
sincerely, I thank you. 

The principles on which the Republic is 
founded, that all men are created equal in 
dignity and in inalienable rights, underscore 
the brotherhood of man. 

Our faith that we can achieve among 4ll 
peoples a mutual understanding and a mu- 
tual recognition of our common brother- 
hood, is fortified by the progress we have 
made at home by the practice of those prin- 
ciples in the last few generations—a brief 
span of time compared to the ages in which 
prejudice and misunderstanding have ac- 
cumulated. 

As we look forward now to the challenges 
of the atomic age in a world made small by 
rapid transportation and communication, we 
must with our fullest effort put brother- 
hood into practice by giving to others the 
rights and respect we want for ourselves. 

In our efforts, we must maintain a sens¢ 
of balance, a sense of perspective, and & 
capacity to listen as well as to speak. We 
must work for freedom and equality. In the 
words of President Washington, we must 
give “to bigotry no sanction—to persecution 
no assistance,’ and in the words of Prési- 
dent Lincoln, we must act “with malice to- 
ward none, with justice toward all.” 

I congratulate the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews for its continued edu- 
cational efforts toward better understanding 
in all human relationships and again express 
my deep appreciation for the brotherhood 
award. 


To 


DwIGHT D. EISENHOWFR. 
FEBRUARY 15, 1956. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Permission was granted to extend my 
remarks immediately after the remarks 
from the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres]. I was greatly privileged to at- 
tend the brotherhood dinner and to hear 
the very fine speech of Mr. Firestone 
and the splendid statement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and Secretary 
Wilson’s moving remarks. 

The President’s statement and the re- 
marks of Hon. Charles E. Wilson follow: 

THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 


To the Brotherhood Dinner, the National 
Conference of Christians und Jews: 

The gold medal brotherhood award which 
you have given to me is a high honor, in- 
deed. The medal symbolizes a most noble 
purpose, a rewarding peace among men 
through a common understanding of their 
common aspirations. I am deeply touched 
by your choice of me for this distinction. 
Most sincerely, I thank you. 

The principles on which the Republic is 
founded, that all men are created equal in 
dignity and inalienable rights, underscore 
the brotherhood of man. 

Our faith that we can achieve among all 
peoples a mutual understanding and a mu- 
tual recognition of our common brotherhood 
is fortified by the progress we have made at 
home by the practice of those principles in 
the last few generations—a brief span of 
time compared to the ages in which preju- 
dice and misunderstanding have accumu- 
lated. 

As we look forward now to the challenges 
of the atomic age in a world made small 
by rapid transportation and communication, 
we must with our fullest effort put broth- 
erhood into practice by giving to others the 
rights and respect we want for ourselves. 

In our efforts, we must maintain a sense 
of balance, a sense of perspective and a ca- 
pacity to listen as well as to speak. We 
must work for freedom and equality. In the 
words of President Washington, we must 
give, “to bigotry, no sanction, to persecution, 
no assistance,’’ and in the words of President 
Lincoln, we must act “with malice toward 
none, with justice toward all.” 

I congratulate the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews for its continued edu- 
cational efforts toward better understand- 
ing in all human relationships and again IL 
express my deep appreciation for the broth- 
erhood award. 

DwicHut D. EISENHOWER. 





REMARKS OF HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE, AT BROTHERHOOD 
DINNER, SHERATON-PaRK HOTEL, FEBRUARY 
20, 1956 


Mr. Riley, Mr. Firestone, honored guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am honored to be 
here this evening and have a part in your 
Program in celebration of Brotherhood Week. 
Tam doubly honored to represent our Presi- 
dent and accept for him the gold medal 
brotherhood award. I know he regrets that 
he could not be here this evening and bring 
& personal message to you under the in- 
spiration of the occasion and of this won- 
derful audience. 

I did not have in mind to say anything 
myself but I have a few things in my heart 
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and on my mind that perhaps would be in 
order for me to say. President Eisenhower 
is a living example—a symbol of good will 
and brotherhood. Not only is that recog- 
nized in our country but it is recognized 
throughout the world. 

I thought I might tell you about a little 
incident that happened when he first started 
to improve on the road to health. 

Admiral Radford and I went to Denver 
to see him for just a few minutes. He had 
been out on the sun porch. They brought 
him back in and he was reclining there in 
bed. The only thing he had on his mind 
that he wanted to talk about was whether 
he was going to recover to the degree that 
he could carry out the responsibility that 
he feels he has, not only to our country 
but in the whole world—perhaps a unique 
opportunity to personally contribute to 
peace and good will in the world and all 
he wanted to talk about was that and 
whether even if he didn’t recover to the 
point of where he could carry on his duties 
as President, that he would at least recover 
to a point where, in some other capacity, 
he could still fulfill that opportunity, and 
I’m frank to confess to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that had I been a woman I 
would have broken out in tears and cried. 

Of course, I don’t know any more than the 
rest of you do—whether he’s going to run 
again or not. We have an express in the 
military business of “need to know” and I 
don’t quite “need to know” up to now, but 
the time is getting a little short. 

My particular assignment as Secretary of 
Defense is to make certain that our country 
is strong in a military sense and I would like 
to say that there is a fine group of dedicated 
men—military and civilian—in what is com- 
monly called the Pentagon that are working 
diligently at that. We call it the defense 
team and in spite of what you may read in 
your papers from time to time we’re making 
some progress with the job. 

The purpose of our country in maintaining 
great military strength is in the hope that 
thus we will maintain peace in the world. 
Our military strength is not for aggression. 
Science, technology, and the mechanical pro- 
duction has been so phenomenally success- 
ful in the last few decades that science now 
has the clear promise of being able to raise 
the standard of living and the well-being 
of all the peoples in the world. 

The progress in this area has been phe- 
nomenal and we all hope and pray that 
through strength we can maintain peace in 
the world until men and women of good 
will—men and women who recognize the re- 
sponsibility of brotherhood have time to 
catch up in the sense of establishing better 
understanding among all human beings 
throughout the world so that the world will 
avoid another great catastrophe of war and 
that’s why I’m so pleased and honored to be 
here this evening and accept for the Presi- 
den this award. 





Washington at Valley Forge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach the birth anniversary of the 
first President of our great United States 
it is well for all of us to reflect a few min- 
utes on the hardships, sacrifices, and 
abounding faith in God indulged in by 
our forebears in laying the foundation 
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for the great Government and wide pros- 
perity which we enjoy today. 

I received a few days ago some verse 
from the pen of Mr. W. A. Roper, of 
Gainesville, Ga., describing his feelings 
about George Washington and the sacri- 
fices made by him and his men. I believe 
you will enjoy these simple expressions 
from a man who has grown from humble 
circumstances into one of the most 
valued and respected citizens of his 
country. 

The matter follows: 

WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE 


General was having his ups and downs, 
And every day was losing ground. 

With battles raging far and wide, 

His trusted soldiers bled and died. 


Some from hunger, some from cold, 

But many died from being bold. 

The wind was cold, the snow was deep, 
Beneath the stars they had to sleep. 


Some fell aside and ceased to go, 

With bleeding imprints on the snow. 
The day was gone, they lost the fight, 
And souls of men were taking flight. 


The cold north winds with anger o’er, 
Were beating hard on General’s door. 
And battles raged from sun till sun, 
But General George lost every one. 


When all the world had seemed but lost, 
A little dell this good man crossed. 

And there alone on bended knee, 

He sent to God a mighty plea. 


And when he got his wires uncrossed, 
The British ran till they got lost. 

Then round the world went George’s fame, 
He prayed and prayed till victory came. 


And may we like our George of old, 
Keep pressing on to reach the goal, 
And in the end we all may see, 

A brighter world in which to be. 





Gamma Sigma Fraternity—Workshop 
in Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, 9 
years ago a group of students at Rutgers 
University organized a fraternity in 
which persons of all colors, creeds, and 
nationalities were eligible for member- 
ship. This was an experiment in social 
living, designed to test the principle of 
broad fraternity participation. 

The nonsectarian fraternity, Gamma 
Sigma, began at the university in the fall 
of 1947 when 12 undergraduates, 9 of 
whom were ex-service men, decided that 
the existing fraternities were not in 
keeping with the democratic traditions 
of our Founding Fathers. They wanted a 
fraternity that did not have arbitrary 
restrictions concerning race, creed, or 
color. So they organized their own fra- 
ternal group without any restrictions 
whatsoever, except character and the 
appreciation of one individual for an- 
other. 

During the 1947-48 college term, when 
universities were bulging with veterans, 
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national fraternities sought new chap- 
ters all over the Nation. Several sent 
representatives to Rutgers, where Gam- 
ma Sigma was one of three new fraternal 
groups in the process of organization. 
When the fraternity pledged two Negro 
boys, the national fraternity represent- 
atives immediately lost interest. 


When classes began in September 
1949, it was discovered that the new fra- 
ternity had achieved the highest aca- 
demic average of any fraternity chapter 
on the campus. The following year 
Gamma Sigma rented from the univer- 
sity the yellow house in fraternity row 
which it now occupies. It became evi- 
dent that the organization was on the 
campus to stay. The heterogeneous 
group was welded into a strong unit. 

Membership is pretty evenly divided 
among members of the three major 
faiths. ‘The evening bull sessions are 
often equivalent to many courses aimed 
at explaining the religious beliefs sub- 
scribed throughout the world. Many 
nationalities are in the fraternity—Chi- 
nese, a Japanese student, the son of a 
Cuban educator, a Greek, and a Dutch 
boy. 

The fraternity president, Richard Co- 
gan, a history student, feels that Gamma 
Sigma has shown that all sorts of people 
can live together. 

On Saturday evening, February 11, 
1956, the young men of Gamma Sigma 
gave a testimonial dinner at the Som- 
erville Inn, Somerville, N. J., to Mrs. Elin 
Johnson, the fraternity housemother. 
Mrs. Johnson, who came to the United 
States from Sweden 32 years ago, typi- 
fies the spirit of brotherhood of the 
group. She has by her devotion to the 
principle of the brotherhood of man in- 
spired all those around her. 

On the ninth birthday of Gamma 
Sigma Fraternity I wish to salute them 
and commend them for exemplifying the 
American tradition of equality. It is my 
hope that this workshop in democracy 
will have many years of continued suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the REcorD various 
messages, a letter from Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and a newspaper editorial 
concerning Gamma Sigma. 

The messages are as follows: 

STATE OF NEw JERSEY, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Trenton, September 30, 1955. 

DEAR Mr. COGAN: May I congratulate your 
fraternity, Gamma Sigma, on its 9th anni- 
versary. The objectives with which your 
group was organized are certainly commend- 
able. I wish you future success. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoBERT B. MEYNER, 
Governor. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 5, 1955. 

DEaR MR. CoGAN: I wish to commend the 
men of Gamma Sigma Fraternity for their fine 
efforts on behalf of the true spirit of democ- 
racy at one of our leading universities. Fra- 
ternities should be founded in the belief of 
the brotherhood of man. Unfortunately, on 
some of our college campuses, the fraternity 
system has been perverted by policies of dis- 
crimination and exclusion. 

Gamma Sigma, by its example, upholds 
that most fundamental precept of our Nation 
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that all men are equal without regard to 
race, religion, or national origin. My own 
experience while mayor of Minneapolis in 
working to solve these problems of human 
relations has convinced me that much more 
can be done to level the barriers of prejudice 
and hate than we sometimes think when 
confronted with them in all their ugliness. 
It can be done through just such forthright 
action as yours. 

The practice of toleration and good will as 
exemplified by Gamma Sigma has its in- 
fluence far beyond your own fraternity. As 
you begin your ninth year of democratic liv- 
ing together, I hope you will be encouraged 
by the knowledge that others look to your ex- 
ample with respect and hope. Keep up the 
good work, I pray you. 

Sincerely yours, 
HuseERT H. HUMPHREY. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1955. 
Mr. RICHARD COGAN, 
President, Gamma Sigma Fraternity, 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J.: 

Would you extend my congratulations to 
the members of the Gamma Sigma Fraternity 
of Rutgers University upon the opportuni- 
ties that await them during the current aca- 
demic year. 

It is my understanding through mutual 
friends that this particular fraternity came 
into being 9 years ago because of a need felt 
upon your own campus for a fraternity into 
which persons of all colors, creeds, and na- 
tionalities could come and share in the com- 
mon life and benefits of associating one with 
another. You who are members of this fra- 
ternity today inherit the high purposes with 
which this organization was founded and the 
current year offers you an opportunity to add 
to that history. 

I again congratulate you on the opportu- 
nity and wish you a challenging and event- 
ful year. 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senator. 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, October 4, 1955. 
DEAR Mr. CoGAN: I have recently heard of 
your experiment in democratic living which 
is now past the experiment stage, having 
reached the 8-year mark. 
As Gamma Sigma enters its ninth season, 
I wish for it good fortune and long life. 
Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1956. 
DEAR MR. KRUGER: I am happy to send my 
good wishes to the Gamma Sigma Fraternity 
on the occasion of their annual alumni din- 
ner. I think it is nice that you have this 
independent, nonsectarian fraternity and it 
must add greatly to the democratic way of 
life on your campus. 
My best wishes to Mrs. Johnson for her 
good work with the fraternity members. 
With ali good wishes, 
Very sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 


MESSAGE FROM CONGRESSMAN HUGH J. ADDON- 
IZi0 TO GAMMA SIGMA FRATERNITY 


As Gamma Sigma gathers for its second 
annual alumni dinner, I wish to take this 
opportunity to extend, both to its members 
and to Mrs. Elin Johnson, who is being es- 
pecially honored on this occasion, my most 
sincere congratulations and best wishes. 

It has been 9 years now since a group of 
young men at Rutgers determined to enter 
upon an experiment in democratic living. 
The fraternity they organized has lived up 
to the finest traditions of American life. 
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Nonsectarian, nondiscriminatery, Gamma 
Sigma has been a living demonstration that 
democracy can thrive on a college campus 
Too often college fraternities are chargeg, 
and often rightly so, with raising discriming. 
tory barriers. Yet college years are the time 
when such barriers should be broken down 
when students should learn to know the peo. 
ples of all nations, all creeds, all races with 
which we share this land and this shrinking 
world. What better way to do this than by 
sharing the experiences of everyday living 
by working together, or by long talks over 
that last cup of coffee at dinner? The fra. 
ternal spirit can and should do much to lit 
the barriers of discrimination and prejudice. 
For this is the spirit of brotherhood in its 
truest sense. 

It is most fitting that Mrs. Johnson should 
be your honored guest. Her position as 
housemother to your fraterinty is one that 
requires tolerance and wisdom and discre. 
tion, as well as a firm beilef in the principles 
for which you stand. On her depends some 
measure of the success of your undertaking, 

It is my sincere hope that Gamma Sigma’s 
crusade will meet with ever-increasing suc. 
cess, so that one day, the fraternal spirit hay- 
ing conquered, discrimination will have 
vanished. 

May Gamma Sigma enjoy many long years 
of success. 


[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade of April 22, 
1952] 


If all fraternities operated on the same 
basis as Gamma Sigma at New Jersey's Rut- 
gers University, there would be far less room 
for criticism of the fraternity system on the 
grounds that it produces unwholesome s0- 
cial byproducts in the form of snobbery, race, 
and religious prejudice. 

In 1947, 12 Rutgers undergraduates, of 
whom 9 were ex-servicemen, organized Gam- 
ma Sigma without any membership restric- 
tions whatever on race, creed, or color. The 
only criteria were character and individual 
appreciation. Its members today include a 
Chinese who came to the United States from 
Indonesia with his family, a Japanese stu- 
dent from Tokyo, an Albanian, a German 
youth who arrived here via England, and the 
son of a Cuban educator. 

The fraternity has achieved a high scho- 
lastic average. It is permanently established 
in a house on the university’s fraternity 
row, = > = 

One suspects that Gamma Sigma’s mem- 
bers have received an education from one 
another as valuable as anything they have 
been taught in the classroom. They are cer- 
tainly far better equipped to live in a world 
in which, if it is to survive, whole nations 
must revise their concept of fraternity. 


A Planner’s Philosophy for the National 
Capital Region 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include the 
following address by Prof. John T. How- 
ard entitled “A Planner’s Philosophy for 
the National Capital Region,” which he 
delivered to the annual meeting of the 
American Planning & Civic Associa- 
tion in Washington, D. C., on February 7: 
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The previous speakers have reviewed the 
development of planning policies for the Na- 
tional Capital in this century, and the 
emerging forces that are now reshaping 
policy. It is my part to try to set before 
you the planner’s view of what our future 
nolicies may be, or ought to be, in guiding 


- growth and development of the National 
Capital region toward the 21st century. 


Let us start by adding to the background 
already presented, an atempt to gage the 
scope and dimensions of the planning prob- 
lems with which new policies must cope. In 
terms of area, what will be the extent of the 
Washington metropolitan region a few 
decades hence? If we take the present jur- 
isdiction of the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council and add to it a bit, we 
come up with an area of about 2,000 square 
miles, composed of the District of Colum- 
pia, Montgomery and Prince Georges Coun- 
ties and perhaps part of Charles County, 
in Maryland, and Alexandria, Falls Church, 
Arlington, Fairfax, and parts of Loudon and 
Prince Williams Counties in Virginia. This 
is equivalent to a circle of 25-mile radius. 
but it runs only 20 miles—about halfway— 
toward Baltimore, and about 30 miles to the 
northwest, west, and south. This 2,000 
square miles is a perhaps conservative esti- 
mate of the territory that will be directly 
tributary to, and geographically a part of the 
National Capital region before the year 2000. 

What will be the population of this area? 
It is now over a million eight hundred thou- 
sand. A number of forecasts have recently 
been made, which indicate a total of close 
to 4 million people by about the year 2000. 
If we accept the forecast of 300 million for 
the United States as a whole for that date, 
this is not an unreasonable ceiling. Our 
own studies are still in progress, but let us 
say, an increase of perhaps as many as 2 
million people in the National Capital region 
during the next 30 or 40 years. 

What happens when we put these two fig- 
ures together? Our present population is us- 
ing about 200 square miles for urban pur- 
poses, at a rough estimate. This counts the 
houselots, the stores and offices, the ware- 
houses and factories, schools, institutions, 
Government buildings, parks, cemeteries, 
golf courses, railroads, waterworks, airports, 
and streets—all the uses of land that directly 
serve the urban population; it leaves out 
farms, woods, swamps, vacant land and wa- 
ter areas. It assumes about 75 acres of 
urban use per 1,000 population. But for 
the future, all trends point to a rate much 
higher than that; house lots are bigger, 
school sites and airports are bigger, fac- 
tories are single-story with much parking, 
highways are wider—for nearly a century, 
new urban areas have been built at pro- 
gressively lower densities than before. It 
seems reasonable that in the years ahead 
we will use up for urban purposes about a 
140 acres—nearly twice as much—for each 
1,000 of new population. 

Two million new people, then would re- 
quire about 400 more square miles of new 
urban land—land that is now rural. Added 
to the 200 we are now using, that means a 
maximum of about 600 square miles of land 
put to urban use by the year 2000. But note 
that this is less than a third of the 2,000 
Square miles that comprise the region. 

The problem of our planning is to guide 
the development of about 400 square miles 
of land—the locations of all of the activi- 
‘es of the new 2 million people—in addition 
‘0 whatever redevelopment needs to be done 
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within the 200 square miles already ur- 
banized. Where, within the 2,000-square- 
mile area, should this growth be encour- 
agea? How should it be organized in space— 
what patterns should be sought? What 
should be the criteria and the standards for 
our planning? 

Obviously we need a whole battery of cri- 
teria and standards, to apply to each of the 
manifold elements of an urban environment 
for four million people. These are the mat- 
ters on which we need policy decisions. And 
it is vital that these policies should be con- 
sistent, each with the others, or no compre- 
hensive plan can be devised that will give 
force and effect to them all. I am going 
to try to outline my view of the shape that 
some of these policies should take, in regard 
to some of the more significant aspects of the 
National Capital region of the future. My 
suggestions are not official; they have not 
been cleared with anyone, and represent 
merely personal opinions. I lay them before 
you for your judgments, as to whether they 
are valid policies for this area. 

Let us take first the feature of the Na- 
tional Capital region that is its reason for 
being: the seat of government of the United 
States, the place of business of the national 
legislature and the chief executive, and the 
nerve center of government administration. 
An obvious criterion is the housing of these 
governmental activities on sites, and in rela- 
tion to each other, in such a way as to max- 
imize the efficiency of all their operations. 
Equally obviously, efficiency requires inter- 
accessibility among key people and key 
agencies. Even more obviously, our national 
Government has become so complex, and 
its personnel so numerous, that there is a 
practical limit to the number of key people 
to whom interaccessibility can be provided. 
A corollary criterion, then, is that the Na- 
tional Capital region, or at least its core, 
should house only those parts of the National 
Government among which frequent face-to- 
face contracts are essential; and all others 
should be located—or relocated—somewhere 
else. 

But the “seat of government” has another 
function, beyond mere functioning. It is 
a symbol of the ability of freemen to govern 
themselves. In the language of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission’s 1950 
report on the comprehensive plan, “the 
monuments (of national significance) have 
a true and leading place, to inspire the cit- 
izen and visitor with the national Capital’s 
function as the setting for the spirit as well 
as the operation of democracy”. Here is a 
policy to guide our planning, to be coupled 
with another also in the words of the same 
report: “Now ‘working’ buildings will prob- 
ably work better, if their efficiency is not 
subordinated to magnificence.” 

The second significant aspect of the re- 
gion is to shelter its inhabitants, a function 
shared by every metropolitan area. It 
should surely be a planning policy to make 
the residential parts of the region places 
for good living—not merely healthful, but 
convenient and pleasant. The goal of our 
American society is the fulfillment of the 
growth capacities and potentials of each in- 
dividual within it, and as a feature of that 
goal to provide opportunity for a range of 
choice to match the range of kinds of in- 
dividuals that we are. Our capital city 
should express this goal in its planning, not 
only to the extent that every city should, 
but even more. 

This means residential areas that are 
varied, offering housing types to meet the 
needs of all our Kinds of family and all our 
income groups, from the single worker and 
young working couple to the many-childed 
and the retired; from the nightclubber to 
the gardener, the solitary to the gregarious, 
the quiet to the noisy. It means schools and 


local institutions that meet standards of 
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site size and neighborhood location. It 
means shopping and consumer services and 
entertainment that are convenient and 
varied, accessible but not intrusive—the 
bright lights are fun, but also it should be 
possible to walk or ride without flashing 
neon shouting from every corner to buy or 
eat or watch something. It means facilities 
for culture and education and religion, 
housed and sited with a dignity that conveys 
more than lipservice to the respect we claim 
for them. 

And, lastly, it means opportunities for 
recreation of all kinds, both local and re- 
gional—the playground and the quiet little 
park; the athletic grounds for players and 
for watchers; the picnic place, the boating 
and riding and swimming places; the woods 
and streams; the natural reservation big 
enough to get lost in. There should be 
enough of all of these and so placed that 
everybody can get at them. And beyond 
the measurable requirements for specific rec- 
reational activities, natural open spaces are 
very much needed to break the monotony 
that has become so typical of our suburban 
sprawl, not only for visual pleasure, but to 
divide what would otherwise be frighten- 
ingly big urban areas into communities to 
which people can feel that they belong, in 
scale with human dimensions. 

These criteria are no more than the ac- 
cepted policies for the planning of residen- 
tial areas and services that have been crys- 
tallized during the last generation. I have 
repeated them, not because they are new, 
but because they are important. 

A third aspect of the region is as a work- 
place. If good living is the goal of cities, 
making a living is the first.essential. Though 
the Federal Government is and will be the 
prime employer, the majority of the popu- 
lation is and will be supported by other 
economic activities—most of them serving 
the Government-employed or located in 
Washington because the Government is here, 
others independent of Government and lo- 
cated by another regional orientation. It 
must be a planning policy to foster the pros- 
perity of all these economic activities, by 
assuring sufficient space for efficient opera- 
tion, in locations accessible to labor supply, 
markets, and the other essential factors. This 
means attention to the differing require- 
ments of different kinds of retail business 
center; and to the requirements of admin- 
istrative offices, professional services, and the 
manifold operations involved in the process- 
ing, shipping, and storage of goods of many 
kinds, for local and nonlocal markets. And 
this brings me, without attempting to define 
the varying criteria for these many forms of 
economic activity, to a fourth aspect of the 
metropolitan region, 

Let us look at it now as a complex struc- 
ture of many functioning parts—the many 
different land uses, each a place where peo- 
ple do something—live, learn, play, make, 
buy, sell, legislate, administer, and so on— 
all knitted together by systems of utilities, 
communication, and circulation, whose func- 
tioning makes it possible for people to do 
these things in these places. Pianning tech- 
nique is concerned with the designing of this 
complex structure, or rather of its future 
growth and change. Planning policy is con- 
cerned with the objectives of the design. A 
number of these objectives have already been 
outlined, but decisions in regard to the de- 
sign of the service systems are so influential 
in achieving—or thwarting—these objectives, 
that they partake of the nature of policy. 

The two utilities for which this is espe- 
cially true are water supply and sewerage. 
The over-riding characteristic of water sup- 
ply is that it is limited; so it must be a 
regional planning policy to so dispose the 
various urban uses of land as to conserve that 
supply, and to conserve also all possible fu- 
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ture opportunities to utilize it. The limits 
of water supply may turn out to be the ulti- 
mate controls on the future population of 
the region, and thus the determinant of all 
other planning policies. 

But water supply and sewerage have an- 
other characteristic, in that urban devel- 
opment cannot take place without them— 
except at such low densities as to be in effect 
rural rather than urban—but where water 
and sewer are provided, urban development 
is almost inevitable. ‘Therefore, since we 
are projecting a total quantity of urban de- 
velopment that will occupy less than a third 
of our regional area, decisions as to where 
or whether to provide water and sewer serv- 
ice are tremendously influential in deter- 
mining where that growth will occur, and 
should not be undertaken lightly. The policy 
that stems from this is that these decisions 
should be coordinate with community plan- 
ning policy, as expressed through whatever 
plans for patterns of land use and nonuse 
that may be finally arrived at. 

In the same category are many elements 
of the region’s circulation system. The air- 
ports and the railway and highway routes 
that connect the region to the outside world 
not only feed into and out of it the people 
and the goods that keep the metropolitan 
area alive, thus making their efficient design 
and location a matter of major regional 
planning concern. They, as well as the 
intra-regional net of highways and transit 
lines, also exert great influence upon the 
future location of land uses and distribu- 
tion of population. Those who decide 
where new highways are to go will also be 
deciding where new subdivisions and new 
outlying industries will go. It is the inter- 
accessibility of all of the working parts of 
the region that makes the region work, as 
an economic and sociological unit. It is 
accessibility that makes land useful for 
urban purposes; so the providing or with- 
holding of access is tantamount to deciding 
whether or not the land shall be used. 
From this I draw the same policy for the 
utilities, that major highway and transit 
decisions must be coordinated with land use 
planning policy. 

There are other obvious ways in which 
the planning of transport facilities need to 
be coordinated with the planning of land 
use and population distribution. An over- 
loaded transport route may be relieved by 
increasing capacity or providing an alter- 
nate route between the origin and the 
destination; it may also be relieved by mov- 
ing some part of the destination to a place 
nearer or to, or in another direction from, 
the origin. It is a matter of planning policy 
to decide which course of action will ulti- 
mately best serve the future goals of the 
region. The policy I propose is at least to 
be aware of these two alternatives; which I 
would choose, I will say something about 
later. 

But before leaving the subject of circula- 
tion, I would like to suggest some sub- 
ordinate policies, which are perhaps more 
in the nature of standards. The journey 
to work, which is the single largest burden on 
the circulation system, should be so pro- 
vided for that most workers spend no more 
than half an hour, and few more than 45 
minutes, on this journey. At the same 
time, the system of facilities should make 
it possible for every worker’s home to be 
within this range, not of all workplaces in 
the region, but of all Kinds of workplaces, 
including the center of the city. Some- 
thing like this same standard should apply, 
and would automatically, to the journey to 
shop. And the measure of interaccessibility 
among the Government agencies (and Gov- 
ernment-oriented private offices) that need 
it, should probably be under half an hour. 
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But it is relevant to point out that, either 
by modern express highway or by modern 
rapid transit, only half an hour separates 
two points that are 25 miles apart if the 
facilities are not overloaded—plus, of course, 
time to and from the express facility. This 
suggests that, given the facilities properly 
routed, there is hardly any part of our 2,000- 
square-mile region that could not be made 
sufficiently accessible to the center and the 
other parts to meet these standards, and 
thus qualify for urban development as an 
integral part of the National Capital Region. 

The next aspect of the region that I want 
to mention looks at this territory as a not 
insignificant geographical segment of our 
country. As such, it has natural resources 
which it is our responsibility not to squander. 
These are not alone places of scenic beauty, 
nor the water that the region itself needs. 
There are agricultural resources of soil for 
pasture or tillage, which, if not irreplaceable 
in the sense that they cannot be substituted 
for by farming in other regions, are at least 
irreplaceable here; if once converted to urban 
uses, they cannot be converted back at a 
later time. Agriculture has a place in this 
regional economy, and it should be a plan- 
ning policy to conserve this resource wher- 
ever there is a reasonable alternative loca- 
tion for urban use. 

Finally, I suggest that we look at the Na- 
tional Capital region on yet another light, 
as the beleaguered headquarters of the free 
world in a conflict that we have been told 
may continue for a generation or more. Is 
there not a planning responsibility here, and 
therefore a reason for a planning policy? 


If there is a risk of active war—and the 
national budget suggests that there is—can 
the kind of planning that is done for the 
physical development of this metropolitan 
area—and others—help to allay that risk? 
It seems to me that it can. An article by 
Hans J. Morgenthau in the January Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists states: “The present 
atomic stalemate is composed of four main 
factors: the, for all practical purposes, even- 
ly matched atomic capabilities; the simi- 
larly matched capabilities for defense; the 
similarly matched availability of vital tar- 
gets; and the monopoly, vested in the United 
States and the Soviet Union, of the capability 
to wage all-out atomic war.” Alongside this 
quotation let me put one from last Friday's 
Christian Science Monitor: “Soviet industry 
under this—current 5-year—plan is to con- 
tinue its trek eastward beyond the Urals into 
the heart of Siberia. * * * By 1961, if 
everything goes well, the country will be less 
vuluerable to attack. * * * Few parts of the 
sixth 5-year plan are more likely to be car- 
ried out.” You all know what has happened 
to this country’s vital targets during the last 
10 years; they have become increasingly at- 
tractive, especially the National Capital re- 
gion. Several hundred thousand more Amer- 
icans, some of them quite important to the 
working of our country, are now within the 
destructive range of a bomb dropped on the 
Capital. 

There are three phases to a consideration 
or urban vulnerability. The first, and, we 
hope, the only one ever tested is the efficient 
performance of a city’s functions during 
peacetime—in this case, National Govern- 
ment and international affairs. This falls 
within the scope of the planning policies al- 
ready described. The second is minimization 
of destruction under attack; and, the third, 
ability to quickly recover after attack and 
resume the vital function. Can the future 
growth and change of this National Capital 
region be so planned as to achieve these ob- 
gectives? I believe that it can, and in such 
@ way as to strengthen rather than weaken 
every one of the proposed planning policies 
that I have presented. And if this can be 
done, the present precarious balance may be 
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prevented from shifting against us, 
risk or war not grow greater. 

But the inevitable conclusion of th; 
reasoning is the framing of a pro ls 

Posed 
planning policy that would surely be high) 
controversial. It involves doing everytnn 
possible to check the present trend of an 
all around the fringes of the metropolit 
urbanized area, and seeking to channelize 4 
much new growth as possible into the eae 
parts of the region as I have describe it i 
means adoption of a policy by the Peden 
Government of relocating agencies to “ 
outlying sites; and by utility, highway, ang 
transit agencies of deliberately withholdin 
extensions of service to the areas that = 
now considered to be next, in line for de. 
velopment, and deliberately Providing sery. 
ices and creating accessibility in areas that 
are at a safe distance from the District cor 
It means adoption of a zoning policy by loca) 
jurisdictions that is equally revolutionary. 
It means discouraging higher densities in the 
District of Columbia, whether for apartment 
houses or for office buildings; in fact, gis. 
couraging the location of new economic :. 
tivities with a radius of many miles from 
the Capital. 

But what about the positive aspects? j 
such a policy consistent with reasonable 
peacetime goals? Let us review quickly the 
other policies I have suggested. First, geom. 
etry confirms that there are the 400 square 
miles of land needed by our 2 million addi. 
tional people, within the region but beyond, 
20-mile radius. Second, given a new circ. 
lation system—which is_ engineeringwis 
perfectly feasible—the necessarg accessibility 
could be created, to enable new functions or 
relocated functions, and people, to perform 
as integral parts of the metropolitan region 
in such outlying locations, without impair. 
ing the efficiency of intercommunication:. 
Third, the ceremonial and symbolic func. 
tions of the Capital would be enhance 
rather than impaired, by removing the ten- 
porary buildings—and relocating an equiva- 
lent number of Federal employees. Fourth, 
many of the desiderata of a good residential 
environment could be better provided for in 
new and planned centers of population, than 
in a continuation of the gradual accretion at 
the edges that is progressively depriving the 
present central population of access to rural 
areas; and the preservation of accessible 
public and private natural open space would 
be made possible. Given the utilities, the 
work places and the circulation system, 
houses and schools and churches and super- 
markets can be built and well-planned, any: 
where. Fifthly, then, new economic acti\- 
ity—and especially industry activity of 4 
kind not tied to the presence of the Federal 
Government—can also flourish, on spacious 
sites, with new labor markets and new intel- 
regional transport lines. 

The final advantage that I offer for this 
policy is that it would preserve a future free- 
dom of choice and action. The one thing 
we know is that we cannot predict the future 
accurately, and may therefore want to change 
our minds later. Regional development at 
low density makes possible a future increase 
of density; should world situations and 
planning technologies change, the opel 
spaces can be filled in and low buildings re 
placed by skyscrapers. But if we plan and 
build at high densities now, we are com: 
mitted; the laws of land economies and 
inertia make reductions of density practically 
impossible. 

The National Capital region has 8 choice 
of alternatives. In very general terms, I have 
described one. It seems to me that it would 
be a good policy to adopt—good for the effi- 
ciency of the Federal Government, good {0 
the people now living here, good for the new 
people to come, good for the country 4 
whole—perhaps contributing to the good o! 
the world. I submit it for your Judgment. 
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1956 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation Looks 
Back on Decade of Accomplishment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr, KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include something of 
the accomplishments of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation as reviewed 
over the past 10 years. This bureau 
prepares the handicapped for employ- 
ment and aids in the field of job place- 


ment: 
OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION LOOKS 


BacK ON DECADE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


(By the Information Service, Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 


The United States was slow in coming to 
the realization that, like its natural re- 
sources, its human resources must be both 
conserved and utilized to the utmost. Since 
1920, however, this realization has grown 
steadily. 

Unfortunately, it was not until the critical 
manpower shortage of World War II made it 
imperative to utilize handicapped individ- 
uals in the labor force that the country really 
learned that, when properly prepared and 
placed, disabled men and women make good 
workers. During the past 10 years, 556,000 
disabled men and women have been restored 
to productive jobs through the nationwide 
State-Federal program of vocational rehabil- 
itation. This number represents 65 percent 
of all rehabilitations by the State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies since the national 
public program was established by Congress 
35 years ago. 

Experience over the years has demon- 
strated that the range of occupations that 
handicapped persons are qualified for is 
almost unlimited. In growing numbers, dis- 
abled individuals have succeeded in the pro- 
fessions, in agriculture, in all phases of com- 
merce and industry, in communications, and 
in their own business endeavors. 

The accomplishments of the past decade 
can be accounted for in a number of ways. 
First of all, in 1943 the Barden-La Follette 
amendments to the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act paved the way for State agencies to 
supplement their training and counseling 
services with physical restoration. Previ- 
ously, they had been obliged to train around 
the disabilities. The full effect of these 
measures was felt only after 1945 when the 
physicians, physical therapists, and other 
medical people were able to turn from their 
wartime tasks to civilian rehabilitation. 

Another factor was the increased recogni- 
tion and acceptance of the fact that rehabili- 
tatlon is the only method of overcoming dis- 
ability until medical science finds the cure 
lor all disabling diseases. This has resulted 
ma heartening increase in cooperation 
among the various public and voluntary 
agencies concerned with disability. 

The value of scientific advances in meth- 
ods of reducing the handicapping effects of 
disability has been increasingly demon- 
Strated. And with these advances came a 
Steady improvement in the quality of re- 
habilitations, Gespite the fact that more 
difficult cases were ‘being attempted. The 
restoration of more and more paraplegics 
Probably has done more than anything else 
to convince the Nation that most disabled 
people can attain the happiness and dignity 
Ol productive life. 
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Then there was the recognition and appre- 
ciation of the size of the disability problem— 
an estimated 2 million disabled individuals 
whe eould profit by vocational rehabilitation. 
This has had a tremendous impact upon the 
social and economic strength of our country 
since disability has become a major cause of 
public and family dependency. Yet it has 
also been demonstrated that the rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled more than pays for itself 
in dollars and cents. 

Looking at the cumulative record of earn- 
ings and taxpayments, we see truly amazing 
results. For example, in one decade the 
earnings of rehabilitants increased nearly $3 
billion, and their Federal income taxes for 
the period were estimated at $298 million. 
Yet, the total expenditures for the public 
program of vocational rehabilitation were 
just $227 million for that period. It is, 
then, a demonstrable fact that vocational re- 
habilitation not only pays its way, it also 
returns a profit on the investment. 

All of the factors cited above influenced 
the enactment of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments of 1954—the most im- 
portant legislative advance in the history of 
the program. Pubiic Law 565, with its au- 
thorization of increased funds for expanding 
both public and private rehabilitation opera- 
tions and facilities, is expected to result in 
an even more significant increase in the 
number of rehabilitations in the next 10 
years. 

It is clear that several factors have com- 
bined to give the handicapped of today a 
better chance than those of the past and 
to provide much greater hope for the handi- 
capped of the future. Ail technical ad- 
vances, however, and all financial and legis- 
lative support would have failed without the 
dedicated and tireless effort of the skilled 
men and women in the State programs of 
rehabilitation. This is especially true of the 
work of the individual counselors. They 
have helped to make the efforts of all others 
more effective. 





Upper Colorado Scheme Tramples Water 
Rights in California, Arizona, and 


Nevada 


—_—__— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following state- 
ment on the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project: 

THE Upper COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 
VOULD SERIOUSLY IMPAIR WATER RIGHTS IN 
THE LOWER BASIN OF THE COLORADO RIVER 
COMPRISING THE STATES OF CALIFORNIA, 
ARIZONA, AND NEVADA 
H. R. 3383 is planned on interpretations of 

the Colorado River compact which are the 

exact opposite of those involved in the plan- 
ning and operation of Hoover Dam. These 

interpretations are at issue in Arizona Vv. 

California, now before the Supreme Court. 

Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, 

Utah, and the United States are parties to 

this litigation and will be bound by the re- 

sult. The Court recently denied a motion 
to join the upper basin States as such, at this 
stage of the proceedings, by a 5 to 3 vote, 
without opinion. The important thing, how- 
ever, is that the United States will be bound 
by the final decision and will be required to 
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operate its projects, whether in the upper 
States or the lower, in accordance with that 
decision. That decision will determine which 
set of assumptions, those on which lower- 
basin projects have been built and are oper- 
ating or those on which the upper-basin 
project is planned, is correct. Both cannot 
be. 

Evidence of the impact of the upper-basin 
project upon the southern California area is 
found in a report submitted to the San Diego 
County Water Authority in September 1955 
by a board of engineers composed of Ray- 
mond Hill, John Longwell, and Carl Rankin 
(Mr. Hill was retained by Colorado in 1953 to 
report to that State on the water resources 
of the Colorado River available to it. See 
S. Doc. No. 23, 84th Cong., 1st sess.). Con- 
clusions in the report to the San Diego 
County Water Authority pertinent here are 
(see report, p. 20): 

“16. When the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project is constructed and in operation, 
there will not be a sufficient flow in the 
River below Lee Ferry to supply the full right 
of the metropolitan water district, namely, 
1,212,000 acre-feet per annum. It is quite 
probable that the flow will not take care of 
more than about one-half of the full right. 

“17. In order to obtain its full right in the 
Colorado of 1,212,000 acre-feet per annum, 
it will be necessary for the metropolitan 
water district to make other arrangements to 
replace the deficiency resulting from the 
construction of the upper Colorado River 
storage project. 

“18. Any reduction in the Colorado River 
aqueduct diversions will mean a proportion- 
ate decrease in the amount of water available 
to the San Diego County Water Authority 
through the existing aqueduct. Its effect on 
the authority would be disastrous.” 

Thus these California agencies which have 
had firm contracts with the United States 
since the early 1930's for the delivery of 
fixed amounts of water and which have con- 
structed works costing hundreds of millions 
of dollars to carry this water to the coastal 
plain, face a loss of half of their water right 
through this project. As the report notes, 
the effect would be disastrous. 

While this litigation is pending and while 
the water rights remain in doubt Congress 
should not authorize H. R. 3383. 





Its Record the Republican Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
RecorD the following editorial entitled 
“Its Record the Republican Platform” as 
it appeared in the Enid Daily Eagle, 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956: 

ITs RECORD THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 

With Democrats running around wildly 
seeking an issue or issues from which to 
build a campaign platform for next fall’s 
election, what will the Republicans offer? 
According to Senator ROMAN L. HRusKa, of 
Nebraska, who spoke in Enid, Saturday, the 
answer is simple: It will run on its record 
of accomplishments in its 3 years of admin- 
istration. 

Firstly, the Senator points out that the 
Eisenhower regime has kept the’ country at 
peace, after wiping up a Truman so-called 
police action which cort us 130,000 casualtics 


im Korea. It has tried to correct the evils 
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left from the Yalta Conference. It has 
sought and found new alliances and new 
treaties, strengthened our Armed Forces 
throughout the world, built up stockpiles of 
arms and strategic materials, yet has been 
ever ready to discuss any reasonable sugges- 
tions for peaceful solution of international 
difficulties. 

Domestically, the administration has re- 
established honor and integrity in Govern- 
ment; it has reestablished public confi- 
dence in the conduct of national affairs. It 
started out by cutting the Truman budget by 
$10 billion, a budget Mr. Truman had said 
couldn't “be cut 15 cents with safety.” This 
year, it will balance the budget, with per- 
haps a surplus. 

The GOP followed this with a tax cut 
of more than $7 billion, 62 percent of which 
went to individuals, with a large percentage 
in the lower income brackets benefiting. It 
reestablished the stability of the dollar, 
which had fallen to a value of only 52 cents 
under its predecessor regimes; and has held 
the value steadily at that figure, this with- 
out either deflation or inflation. 

Under the Republicans during the past 
3 years, wages have reached the highest 
average in the Nation’s history and working 
conditions have been brought to the highest 
level ever. During its regime, the value of 
the national production has reached an all- 
time peak; and employment at above 62,- 
000,000, a record, has been achieved, with- 
out a war to bolster it. The previous admin- 
istration had worried because it said 60 mil- 
lion jobs would be needed by now, and the 
Republicans wouldn’t be able to supply them. 
They have, and more. 

Farming remains the one weak point in 
the economy but vigorous steps are being 
taken to remedy this, and already one bill in 
the President’s nine-point farm program has 
been passed. Others are rapidly advancing in 
committee. Farm exports have been in- 
creased and the farm export program put in 
the Department of Agriculture, where it be- 
longs. When it is considered that most of 
the loss in farm income in the past 5 years 
occurred under the previous administration, 
and later under continuing laws passed by 
that administration, it will be seen that the 
Republican effort at agricultural improve- 
ment has been hampered long by inherited 
difficulties and inherited legislation, which, 
due to future commitments, could not be 
changed overnight. 

All in all, the record is one of progress and 
achievement. It is one of peace and pros- 
perity. It is one just getting fully rolling 
and which offers the best possible hope for 
the country through the continuance of the 
party in power. Why shouldn't it run on its 
record? 


San Francisco’s Need for Great Circle 
Airline Connections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of San Francisco is rapidly assuming 
its logical position as a leading world air 
transport center. The city’s geographic 
location and excellent airport facilities 
as well as its historic position in the 
world of «rade are some of the many 
reasons why its citizens feel justified in 
seeking more and better airline service, 
both domestic and international. 
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The city is a natural terminal location 
for the increased great circle traffic 
which is bound to develop. Therefore, 
we were particularly heartened by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s request to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for a reopening of 
Pan American Airlines’ application for 
approval of its great circle proposal for 
service to the Orient. With the coming 
advent of jet transport, the economies 
and convenience of the great circle 
route will add even greater emphasis to 
the present necessity for the establish- 
ment of such service to and from San 
Francisco. 

Four of our city’s leading newspapers 
have recently discussed this matter in 
editorial comments. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I should like to bring 
these editorials to the attention of my 
colleagues: 
[From the San Francisco Examiner of 
January 19, 1956] 


Houp It HERE 


The Civil Aeronautics Board owes San 
Francisco an opportunity to make its best 
possible case for a great circle air route to 
Europe with San Francisco as the Pacific 
coast terminus. That means a hearing 
should be scheduled by the CAB in San 
Francisco. 

A big expansion of great circle flying is in 
the offing, Pan American World Airways and 
Trans World Airlines have both applied for 
Pacific coast to Europe routes with San Fran- 
cisco among their desired terminals. British 
BOAC, German Lufthansa and more lately 
Dutch KLM are all interested in competing, 
though KLM apparently proposes to bypass 
San Francisco for Los Angeles as Scandi- 
navian Airlines System presently does. 

Last year, when direct service from San 
Francisco to Central and South America was 
up for consideration by the CAB, a local 
hearing enabled the city to make an im- 
pressive and winning case. It is entitled 
to the same opportunity now, for inclusion 
on great circle routes both to Europe and 
the Orient is vital to San Francisco's com- 
mercial future. 


[From the San Francisco News of January 
20, 1956] 


FIGHT FOR AIR ROUTES 


It becomes increasingly manifest that San 
Francisco will have to fight every step of the 
way to maintain its position as a world air 
transport center. 

In the terrific competitive fight among the 
airlines for routes all around the globe this 
city must insist upon being counted in as 
a major terminal. Scandinavian airlines 
passed us up in favor of Los Angeles a short 
time ago. Now the Dutch KLM line proposes 
to do the same thing. 

A new opportunity to win better trans- 
Pacific service is opened by President Eisen- 
hower’s request of this week that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board review its decision upon 
Pan American Airways’ application for right 
to fly the great circle route to the Orient. 

The President said “new circumstances 
and new developments” warrant reexamina- 
tion of the request. He did not specify what 
they are, but there is a possibility he was 
thinking about inauguration within 3 years 
of jet commercial transport service. 

Pan Am, with the high speed jets it has 
ordered, would be able to fly from San Fran- 
cisco to Tokyo in 9 hours and 27 minutes 
over the great circle route. The advantage 
this would afford business here and in Tokyo 
needs no elaboration. 

The CAB, in reviewing the case, must cer- 
tainly take that into consideration. 

San Francisco must insist upon having 
airline services equal to or better than any 
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other city on the Pacific coast. Awardins 
Pan Am permission to fly the great ein, 
route would be an important step in fulay, 
ment of that purpose. " 


[From the San Francisco Call-Bulletiy ¢ 
January 21, 1956} ' 


NorRTH POLE-VAULTING 


As the advent of intercontinental jet Das- 
senger flights approaches, San Francisoy, 
need for great circle airline connections 
grows correspondingly greater. And the 
need is more than somewhat urgent right 
now. 

The omens are auspicious. A Civil Aero. 
nautics Board examiner has recommende; 
that the public interest requires a San Frap. 
cisco terminal point on British Overseas Aj;. 
ways Corp. London flights. And, as (a). 
Bulletin Aviator Writer George Rhodes rp. 
ported from Washington Wednesday, the CAR 
examiner’s cognizance of “the growing po- 
tential of the west coast” provides a Poss 
sibie basis for licensing Pan American ang 
TWA to fly in and out of San Francisco oye 
the region of the North Pole. There'll be, 
conference Monday which may clear the way 
for formal hearings in San Francisc 
Meanwhile, President Eisenhower has aske 
the CAB to review its thumbs-down decisioy 
last year on Pan Am’s application. 

Certainly, if both British and the Dutch 
KLM lines put down here, United States car. 
riers should have a chance to get into the 
pole-vaulting act, too. Inasmuch as our 
carriers fly into Europe, it’s own fair reciproc. 
ity to let theirs into this country. But ing 
reciprocating, let’s not discriminate against 
the United States operators. 

San Francisco, to maintain its place as the 
aerial crossroads of the Pacific, will need all 
of the service it can get, and should get all 
that it needs. What’s more, the city’s Inter. 
national Airport is better equipped than most 
others to handle the vastly bigger, faster jet 
planes which will be in service within a few 
years. Meanwhile, what about that third 
transcontinental route which our city so far 
lacks, and which Los Angeles has? The CAB 
should do something about that. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle of 
January 23, 1956] 


Jet TRANSPORT PROSPECT ForCES NEW 
FLIGHT PLAN 


In calling for review of the decision that 
keeps Pan American World Airways from 
flying a direct, great circle route from San 
Francisco to the Orient, President Eisenhower 
opens the way to remedy a grave injustice. 

The existing restrictions compel Pan 
American to adhere to dog-leg route—San 
Francisco, Hawaii, Wake, Tokyo—that adds 
1,200 unnecessary miles to the flight and is 
wasteful of fuel, operating costs, and pas- 
sengers’ time alike. 

San Francisco is an injured party in that 
the decision operates directly against the 
city’s status as an international airport. As 
noted by Tom Gray, manager of the Down 
Town Association, the President’s request 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board reopen the 
case is a victory for San Francisco. 

The President’s request was based on “new 
circumstances and new developments.” I 
is a likely assumption that he had in mind 
the imminence of jet transports that will 
make nonstop transpacific flights common- 
place—and essential to economic operation. 
The new planes, which will carry 145 passen- 
gers at 575 miles an hour, cannot be used 
profitably on short hops, air transport au- 
thorities say. 

If the CAB now approves the Pan American 
application and those of other lines seeking 
to fiy the great circle course from San Frab- 
cisco to Scandinavia, London, and Paris, this 
city will come into its rightful heritage 
one of the world’s great aviation centers. 
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1956 
Russia Invokes Help of Security Council 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, well, 
anything can happen. Russia now warns 
that the United States and Great Britain 

will have to notify them of any move we 
make in the Far East. They say our in- 
tended plan of liberating countries is a 
direct violation of the Charter of the 
United Nations, and that before we can 
make any move we Shall have to get a 
permit from the Security Council of the 
United Nations. What has happened? 
All at once the Russians have an urge 
to bring the power and authority of the 
United Nations to the front. They did 
not take this attitude while stirring up 
their underlings to start in on aggres- 
sion. We have such positive evidence of 
this that simply to state the situation 
is proof enough. 

We agreed with Russia that we would 
pull out of Korea, with the provision 
that she would do likewise. We kept 
our promise and did pull out. Knowing 
the dictators of Russia as we must have 
known them, we never should have taken 
their word for anything. We got out, 
but the Russians, through the Red Chi- 
nese, came in and started a huge aggres- 
sive movement that would have swept the 
South Koreans into the seas. We in- 
tervened and went through all the ex- 
pense in lives and property necessary to 
get back in to stop their aggression. Did 
Russia then think of the terms of the 
Charter of the United Nations that they 
now say we are violating? No; she did 
not. She carried out the principal of 
the manifesto of Karl Marx that any 
agreement with capitalistic nations is all 
right as long as it helps the Kremlin; 
but when the agreement bars the path 
to its further aggression, scrap it. That 
is what Russia did in Korea, but now 
when we merely talk about aiding help- 
less people, Russia points her finger at 
us and shouts, “You are violating the 
terms of the United Nations Charter. 
We will attend to peace in the Far East. 
That is our orbit.” 

For outright duplicity, deceit, perfidy, 
and degraded diplomacy, this is the 
worst history has ever recorded. The 
Russians know what the Charter of the 
United Nations is; they were instrumen- 
tal in writing it. It is for them to use 
when they want it, when it complacently 
submits to the dictates of Russia, but to 
be in all things rejected when its terms 
may conflict with the program of the 
Kremlin for world domination. 

After this recent blast of the Soviets 
are we going to play country dog, and 
with our tail between our legs streak for 
home? Or shall we finally make a stand 
so that these intriguing propagandists 
Will have something to chew over before 
they take it upon themselves to run our 
business before we ask for it? 

Since Russia now complains that we 
are making moves not authorized by the 
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Security Council of the United Nations, 
we should ask just what authority this 
Council has bestowed upon them to take 
charge of the peace in the Far East. The 
Security Council has not yet spoken on 
this subject. Is Russia so sure of having 
the support of that Council that they 
can act with impunity, while demanding 
that we conform to their interpretation 
of the Charter of the United Nations? 
They may be right, for they were openly 
active in framing that charter, and they 
would not approve anything that would 
not accrue to their advantage, 





Address of United States Representative 
James C. Davis, of Georgia, to Joint 
Session of the General Assembly of 
Georgia, January 24, 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, 
January 24, 1956, our colleague, the Hon- 
orable JAMES C. Davis, a Representative 
in the Congress from the State of 
Georgia, delivered a masterful address 
before a joint session of the General 
Assembly of Georgia in the capitol at 
Atlanta. The invitation extended to 
Judge Davis to speak in that forum is 
evidence of the high esteem in which he 
is held by the people of Georgia. It con- 
stitutes an appropriate recognition of his 
integrity, character, and ability by the 
citizens of his own State, a compliment 
which he richly merits and deserves. 

I have read, studied, and considered 
the address carefully. It is a dignified, 
yet forceful, and able discussion of a sub- 
ject very close to the heart of every true 
American. The fundamental principles 
upon which our country was established 
and which we cherish are being threat- 
ened and jeopardized by flagitious influ- 
ences. At such a time as this we are 
fortunate to have Judge Davis and others 
like him in the public life of America. 
He has talent and courage. He is 
unafraid to express his convictions and 
to inveigh against these evils whether 
speaking to the General Assembly of 
Georgia or the Congress of the United 
States. 

I am proud to have the privilege of 
knowing the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia, the Honorable JAMEs C. 
Davis. Under leave heretofore granted 
me to extend my remarks, I am glad to 
include in the REcorp his address herein- 
before referred to. I commend it to every 
thoughtful American who appreciates 
and prizes our liberty and freedom. 

The address is as follows: 

Lieutenant Governor Vandiver, Speaker 
Moate, and members of the house and sen- 
ate, I deeply appreciate the high privilege 
and great honor which you bestowed upon 
me in extending the invitation to address 
this honorable assembly. 

This is the 10th year I have represented 
my district and State in Congress. There 
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I have been duly impressed with the mag- 
nificence of our Capitol city and with the 
greatness of our Government. Yet I have 
never lost sight of the fundamental truth 
that the strength of our great Government 
lies not in the size of its buildings, the huge- 
ness of its appropriations, or the pomp and 
ceremony with which its affairs are con- 
ducted. 

Rather the strength of our Government 
lies in the individuality of the citizenry all 
across this broad land of ours who maintain 
this Government; in our love of liberty, our 
devotion to freedom, our capacity for self- 
government and _  self-support, and the 
maintenance of strong State and local gov- 
ernments, the principle upon which this Na- 
tion was founded, and upon which it has 
become great. 

In the resolution extending the invitation 
to my colleague, Congressman FLYNT, and to 
me, you have expressed your concern regard- 
ing pending legislation in the Unitéd Statés 
Congress on the subject of Federal aid to edu- 
cation. Your concern is justified. This isa 
subject which needs and deserves the prayer- 
ful thought and study, not only of the Con- 
gress, but of all the people, especially those 
officials who, like yourselves, administer the 
affairs of our State and local governments. 

On the one hand we see the rapidly grow- 
ing population of our country, having in- 
creased from 15014 million in 1950 to 16514 
million in 1955 with an increase in children 
of school age during that same period of 
6,158,000. This has brought to many sec- 
tions overcrowded schools, and a great need 
for more school construction. The Federal 
Government has in some degree, where in- 
creased school population has resulted from 
operation of Federal Government agencies, 
contributed to the cost of school construc- 
tion, and in small measure to maintenance 
and operation expense. In those areas with 
which I am familiar, however, this Federal 
contribution has been inadequate. Because 
of the smallness of these contributions no 
great voice in the control of our school sys- 
tems has been sought by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Now, however, the President has proposed 
the sizable contribution of $114 billion for 
school construction and the bill reported out 
by the committee calls for $1.6 billion. As 
the time draws near for consideration of 
this legislation, and its passage or rejection, 
threats are being made by those who tradi- 
tionally have displayed hostility to our sec- 
tion who traditionally have sought to meddle 
in the conduct of our affairs, that they will 
attach conditions to the use of this money 
which we in Georgia could under no cir- 
cumstances accept or tolerate. There is not 
a scintilla of doubt in my mind as to what 
will be the proper course of action if accept- 
ance of Federal money means also acceptance 
of Federal control. If the only way we can 
obtain Federal school funds is to accept them 
with strings attached, then I say with no 
hesitation whatsoever, the answer is “No.” 
That would be my answer and my vote in 
the Congress, and I am confident that would 
be your answer and your vote here in the 
Georgia Legislature upon this resolution now 
pending before you. 

We face a very serious question in this 
respect: If the bill is voted, and either 
now or next year a condition is imposed that 
none of this money will be allotted to a 
State where segregated schools are main- 
tained, the taxpayers of Georgia will be in 
the unfortunate position of having to pay 
our part of the taxes to raise the money, 
without getting a dollar of it for our own 
use. It would go to States willing to accept 
it with conditions attached, and be denied 
to us because we will not accept it with 
conditions attached, which to us are repul- 
sive, unacceptable, and intolerable. 

The conditions placed in the pending bill 
by the committee call for too much Federal 
control. Our Georgia member on the com- 
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mittee, Congressman PHIL LaNnprRuM, voted 
against the bill in the committee. As the 
bill now stands, I believe a majority of the 
Georgia delegation in the House will vote 
against it because of too much Federal con- 
trol. In approving or disapproving the 
State plans for spending the money, the 
Federal Commissioner of Education, under 
the bill, has almost unlimited discretion. 
How would that discretion be exercised? 

As we seek the answer to this and other 
questions involved, what are the facts? 
What is the attitude of the Federal Govern- 
ment toward this question, the legislative 
department, the executive department, and 
the judicial department? We must be 
realistic as we answer these questions. 

Our present dilemma and the threat to 
our public school system is not the result 
of Federal legislative action. The United 
States Congress has consistently refused to 
join in the unconstitutional illegal efforts 
which have been made to take away from 
the States control of our own local affairs. 

But the executive department, headed by 
the President, and the judicial department 
headed by the Supreme Court, have joined 
hands to bypass Congress, and to bring about 
changes in our Constitution and laws 
through irregular and _ unconstitutional 
means—changes which they have not been 
able to induce Congress to make through 
regular and constitutional legislative action. 
The Supreme Court in the past few years has 
been usurping the power to make laws and 
to amend the Constitution. The Court does 
not possess either of those powers. 

The United States Attorney General, of 
course with the approval of the President, 
filed a brief in the Supreme Court, urging 
that segregation be declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

The people and the States are being made 
the victims of a conspiracy of radical-think- 
ing individuals and organizations, many ol 
whom are subversive. The spearhead of this 
conspiracy is the radical organization, the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, many of whose officers have 
had long records of association with sub- 
versive and Communist-front groups, which 
has been thoroughly exposed through mate- 
rial from the files of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. This radical group 
has been aided and abetted by other loud, 
noise-making minority pressure groups. 

While the great majority of the right- 
thinking, right-living men and women of 
the United States have been carrying on the 
necessary daily functions of paying the taxes 
which support all of the governments of this 
Nation, cities, counties, States, and Federal, 
supporting our schools, growing the crops 
which must feed and clothe our population, 
operating our factories, financing our banks, 
and carrying on the myriad tasks necessary 
for our great Nation to maintain its rightful 
place in the world, this radical organization, 
conniving with other radical groups such as 
the Americans for Democratic Action, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and allied 
radical pressure groups have been pushing 
that conspiracy to bypass Congress and 
amend our Constitution and change our 
laws through fraudulent court decisions and 
dictatorial Executive orders from the White 
House. 

Political blackmail is the chosen method 
through which these radical groups have 
sought and are with great success seeking 
to impose their will upon a protesting, un- 
willing people. 

All over this country vigorous protests are 
being made by white people who intend to 
remain white, and to keep’ our white insti- 
tutions free from forced intermingling with 
other races. 

It is shameful to note the extent to which 
those who seek political power in this coun- 
try are willing to pander and capitulate to 
noisy minority pressure groups, whose poli- 
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tical influence actually has been magnified 
far beyond its actual strength. 

It is shameful that the President of the 
United States for political expediency, has 
permitted these radical pressure groups to in- 
fluence him to issue orders creating a new 
FEPC Commission, and other similar orders 
to destroy and tear down wise customs and 
practices which are as old as civilization it- 
self, and which in fact, do not represent 
the real attitude of the President himself. 

In his present efforts to pander to the 
Negro voters of this country, he now boasts 
that he has eliminated the last vestige of 
segregation in all of the branches and de- 
partments of our Armed Forces. Yet in 1948 
when he was a General in the Army, and not 
a candidate for any elective public office he 
testified before a congressional committee 
that he was in favor of keeping the Negro 
soldiers in small units of their own; that they 
could not compete successfully with white 
soldiers for promotions and that “if we at- 
tempt merely by passing a lot of laws to force 
someone to like someone else, we are just 
going to get into trouble.” (P. 996, Senate 
UMT hearings, Apr. 2, 1948.) 

The President boasts that he and the Re- 
publican Party have been instrumental in 
turning the vast hordes of Negro pupils in 
upon the white children in the classrooms 
of Washington, D. C., where the Negroes 
constitute two-thirds of the school popula- 
tion of that city. Yet at the very moment he 
makes this boast that he has imposed this 
radical change upon the white children of 
our Nation’s Capital, his own grandson is 
earried by automobile to an Episcopal school 
in Alexandria, Va., where tuition must be 
paid for his schooling, although his son, Maj. 
John Eisenhower, resides upon the post at 
Fort Belvoir, Va., where his son is in easy 
walking distance of a nonsegregated school, 
attended by both whites and blacks, and 
which the Eisenhower child could also attend 
without the necessity of transportation, and 
without paying any tuition whatever. 

Yet the President is using his great power 
as the Chief Executive of this country to 
force our boys and girls in the various 
branches of our Armed Forces to live, eat, 
and sleep with Negroes, and to force our chil- 
dren into integrated schools with them, a 
practice in which he does not believe, and 
which his own flesh and blood do not follow. 
There are mothers and fathers in Georgia 
today who know their sons are being forced 
to live with Negroes against their will in 
the armed services. There is no wonder that 
the armed services are having a hard time 
getting men to enlist and reenlist. 

The apostles of integration and mongreli- 
zation, the Communist Party, the NAACP, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, and other radi- 
cal organizations and individuals of the 
same stripe and odor are busy endeavoring 
to create the impression that segregation is 
being voluntarily abandoned, and that in- 
tegration is being voluntarily accepted. 

Nothing is further from the truth. In- 
tegration of the races is not voluntary. On 
the contrary segregation is voluntary. 
Wherever integration has taken place, it has 
been forced upon the people. Wherever 
segregation has been abolished, it has been 
over the vigorous protest of those affected. 
It is not voluntary in the Army. It was put 
into effect by Executive order, and men have 
to render at least 2 years military service. 
It is not voluntary in our political primaries. 
That came by a court order. 

Time and time again where people in 
various States have had the opportunity to 
vote upon FEPC proposals, FEPC laws have 
been rejected. 

Throughout this Nation for generations 
property owners have protected themselves 
and their communities against invasion by 
colored hordes through restrictive clauses 
in their deeds to real estate. The Supreme 
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Court struck down those clauses, Where 
there have been any sizable groups ot 
Negroes, it has been the almost Unvaryin 
custom for whites to live in white section, 
and Negroes to live in Negro sections 
White people have maintained white Schools 
and white colleges and universities, White 
people have also maintained Negro Schools 
and Negro colteges and universities, Th, 
contributions of Negroes to their own in. 
stitutions of learning and their own Public 
schools have been negligible. In 1950 1 op. 
tained from the records of DeKalb County 
the cost of operating the Negro schools jy 
that county and the amount of taxes paid 
for school purposes by the Negroes of that 
county. The figures showed that the Prop- 
erty-owning Negroes of DeKalb County paid 
a total amount of schools taxes of $1,995 35 
or less than $1 per school year for the 2.49 
Negro children who attended the county 
public schools. Yet DeKalb County spent 
that year an average of $85.33 per pupil 
DeKalb County paid $2,000 each to Operate 
four Negro school buses to haul Negro chil. 
dren to the county public schools, a totg) 
school ‘bus expense for them of $8,000. The 
amount of school taxes paid by the Negroes 
was not enough to haul even one-fourth of 
their children to the schoolhouse door, ang 
nothing for operating the schools themselves 

The white people have carried this burden 
and have carried it uncomplainingly. It has 
been well Known that the Negroes could not 
and would not provide educational facilities 
through their own efforts. Had their school 
opportunities and facilities been limited to 
such as they would have provided for them- 
selves, it is doubtful if provision would have 
been made for Negro children, as a whole, to 
finish the first grade. 

Over half the States of this Union have 
laws upon their statute books preventing the 
intermarriage of whites and blacks. In many 
of the States of this Union our political sys- 
tems were built upon a system of white pri- 
maries, in which the white people of the 

tates, the counties, and the cities could ex- 
press their choice as white Democrats. The 
bar associations, the medical societies, and 
the professions have generally followed 8 
policy of segregating themselves according to 
races. This is the custom which has been 
followed in schools, in politics, in residential 
developments, in industry, religion, and s0- 
ciety in general. As far back as history goes 
this has been the recorded pattern upon 
which civilization has been based. America 
grew to be the greatest country following this 
pattern. Under it our churches have grown 
and prospered, and we now have missionaries 
in practically every land on this globe which 
is populated by a colored race or a mongrel 
race trying to keep alive a spark of the Chris- 
tian religion in those lands where colored 
and mongrel populations have demonstrated 
that they do not have the stamina to pe 
petuate and keep alive the Christian religion 
and it has lived through the centuries only 
by the efforts of the white race. 

Yet these noisy advocates of integration 
and mongrelization have within the past 20 
years successfully organized a conspiracy t 
thwart the will of the great majority of the 
people in this country through bypassing the 
legislative department of our Government. 
the Congress, and through the connivance 0 
the executive department and the Supreme 
Court, have step by step, through so-called 
judicial decisions and Executive orders ¢n- 
deavored to destroy the accepted practices oi 
our people and to force this repulsive patter? 
upon an unwiliing people. 

The people in Chicago, Ill., do not want © 
live among Negroes any more than the people 
in Atlanta, Ga., and proved it by staging # 
riot which lasted for more than a year whet 
radicals behind the integration movement 
there arranged for a Negro to move into ab 
all-white residential section. In Los Am 
geles, Calif., which boasts that it is broad- 
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ig-standing custom was broken 
and a few Negro firemen were moved into 
white firehouses. This was sO repulsive and 
disagreeable to the white firemen, who were 
unwilling to sleep and eat with the Negro 
firemen, that the fire chief of Los Angeles 
reestablished the all-white firehouses, and 
told the mayor and council they could fire 
him if they saw fit, but he would not order 
the Negroes back into the white firehouses. 

president Eisenhower, in his efforts to 
make a second Harlem out of Washington, 
D. C., has, through his three appointed City 
Commissioners ordered a few Negro firemen 
into some of the white firehouses there. It is 
meeting with the same protest and resist- 


minded, 4 lor 


ance. . ; 
So diligent have the integrationists and 


mongrelizers become in Washington that an 
announcement has been made by officials of 
the Federal and city governments that the 
doors of all federally owned property will be 
closed to the boys’ clubs of the Nation's 
Capital if they continue to operate as white 
poys’ clubs and Negro boys’ clubs. These 
clubs have been financed to the extent of 
$330,000 principally by white people through 
yoluntary contributions, although there are 
14,000 Negroes enrolled in the boys’ clubs 
and only 8,000 whites. The clubs have taken 
boys off the streets with recreational activi- 
ties in winter, and camps in summer. Yet 
one church in Washington has already closed 
the doors of a meeting place formerly used by 
a white boys’ club, and thus deprived a 
group of fine white children the benefit of 
the wholesome influences of the boys’ club 
program because the club and its board of 
governors refused to have this unacceptable 
intermingling forced upon them. What a 
fine demonstration of Christianity. 

In Delaware where a school bvard an- 
nounced mixed schools would be ordered 
another near riot occurred and_ separate 
schools were restored. In Washington, D. C., 
the mixed school order is deeply resented. 
White people are moving out of Washington 
into nearby Virginia in great numbers. In 
June 1955, the exodus of white people from 
Washington had resulted in a public school 
system composed of 61-percent Negro pupils 
and 39-percent white. These figures were 
reported in the U. S. News & World Report 
of June 10. The same article reported that 
white people who could afford it were moving 
out of predominantly Negro school districts. 
There is still another deplorable consequence. 
The article also reported, and I quote ver- 
batim from it: 

“Washington educators expressed shock at 
learning how far the general educational 
level of the Capital’s Negroes is below that 
of the white 

“The result, many school principals say, 
has been that the learning pace within most 
of the mixed schools has been slowed down 
to keep step with the general run of Negro 
pupils.” 

Thus one of the immediate and obvious 

results of mixing the schools in Washington 
is that white children will be held back be- 
Cause the Negro children have shown they 
cannot keep the pace. 
This exodus of white people from Wash- 
ngton to avoid the mixed schools reported 
in June last year was not a temporary flare- 
up. It has not only continued; it has in- 
creased. The U. S. News & World Report 
6 months later, in its November 25 issue 
reported as follows, and I quote verbatim 
‘rom the article entitled “Mixed Schools— 
second Year,” as follows: 

‘More and more white pupils leave Wash- 
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64 percent of students now are 
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“Twenty years ago, 64 percent of the pupils 
in the city’s public schools were white, 36 
percent Negroes. Today this is reversed—64 
percent Negroes, 36 percent whites. These 
figures are disclosed by new official count. 

“Washington now has a greater proportion 
of Negroes in the public schools than any 
other large United States city.” 

This article also pointed out what everyone 
familiar with Washington knows, that the 
rush of white people to get out of Washington 
has been stepping up since 1948 when the 
Supreme Court, as a part of its program of 
usurping legislative functions, changed the 
law to invalidate restrictive covenants in 
deeds to real estate. This permitted Negroes 
to move into white neighborhoods, making 
them less desirable, and running down the 
value of the property. 

Proof that white people do not intend to 
mix with Negroes, and cannct be forced to 
do so, is the manner in which the white peo- 
ple of Washington treated the order of the 
Federal Government abolishing segregation 
in federally owned swimming pools. Wash- 
ington is a hot city in the summertime, and 
prior to the issuing of this order by the Fed- 
eral Government, the white swimming pools 
have been crowded. When the order was 
issued in 1949 and 1950, it did not result in 
whites and Negroes swimming together, it 
simply resulted in the previously white swim- 
ming pools becoming Negro swimming pools, 
as the white people abandoned them to the 
Negroes. 

Resentment of white people manifests it- 
self in every section of our country—north, 
east, and west, as well as south over these 
efforts to force the unnatural practice of 
mixing the races. In Chicago, in many sec- 
tions, a determined white population has 
successfully resisted forcible efforts to de- 
stroy their residential segregation pattern. 
This has been done although Illinois has had 
a governor, and Chicago has had a mayor 
who have sought by forcible means to ram 
this integration policy down their unwilling 
throats. 

In Chicago on August 11, 1953, 1,500 per- 
sons rioted in protest over a Negro family 
being moved into Trumbull Park Homes in 
the South Deering section of the city. 

The police commissioner had to send 3 
shifts of 250 policemen, or 750 per day to 
keep down the violent rioting. On one occa- 
sion 1,250 policemen were called out 

The commissioner was quoted 16 days 
on August 27 as saying that racial disturb- 
ances had required the service of 12 percent 
of his 6,889 man force—in other words 826 
policemen spent all of their time working 
with racial trouble. 

Under these circumstances the battle was 
carried on in Trumbull Park Hcmes for mor 
than a year. The Negro family was fina 
moved out, and then brought a damage suit 
against the Chicago Housing Authori In 
1 year there was more racial trouble in Chi- 
cago than in the whole South put together, 
and it resulted from efforts to force inter- 
mingling between whites and blacks. 
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Thank Almighty God that we do not have 
that kind of governor in Georgia willing to 


rt 


join hands with a packed Supreme Co 
and an appeasement-minded Chief E 





Him that we have in Georgia a governor \ 
1as said: 

“I speak for the people of Geor: 
I say that we accept this challenge. 
cept it with the firm assertion that we shall 
not surrender to this Court the inalienable 
rights of our sovereign State. We shall not 
surrender our right to conduct and regulate 
our own educational institutions. The State 
created them. The State built them. The 
State finances them. The State shall run 
them.” 

I am thankful that we have a lieutenant 
governor who is holding up the hands of the 
Governor in this crisis. 
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I am grateful that we have in Georgia 
filling the high office of attorney general an 
official who has the intelligence and ability 
to recognize this fraudulent scheme for the 
sorry thing it is, and the energy and courage 
to expose it and its backers not only to our 
people here at home, but in areas where hot- 
beds of radicalism exist in other sections of 
the country. I am grateful for the deter- 
mined attitude of Georgia people who voted 
by a substantial majority to amend our 
Constitution so that if worst comes to worst, 
and the public schools in Georgia could only 
be operated as nonsegregated and mixed 
schools, this intolerable thing can be avoided 
by elimination of public schools entirely and 
the teaching of our children in private 
schools. 

I am grateful for this legislature and its 
officials who are resolutely and determinedly 
enacting a program of legislation to keep 
within our own hands the conduct of our 
own affairs. 

I am grateful for the chief justice of the 
Georgia Supreme Court, who wrote the opin- 
ion, and for the six associate justices who 
joined wit® him in a unanimous opinion 
by that court in the case of Williams v. State 
of Georgia in which the Supreme Court of 
the State of Georgia said to the Supreme 
Court of the United States: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. * * * (Con- 
stitution of the United States, 10th amend- 
ment). Even though executives and legis- 
lators, not being constitutional lawyers, 
might often overstep the foregoing unam- 
bigous constitutional prohibition of Federal 
invasion of State jurisdiction, there can 
never be an acceptable excuse for judicial 
failure to strictly observe it. is court 
bows to the Supreme Court on all Federal 
questions of law but we will not supinely 
surrender sovereign powers of this State.” 

This was a courageous declaration by the 
highest Court of our State warning the 
United States Supreme Court to stay out of 
our State affairs—a declaration to one and 
all that the State of Georgia knows her 
rights, and will have them. It was a sting 












ing and merited rebuke. 

T same group of sociologists on the 
Federal Supreme Court, of whom only 2 out 
of the 9 ever had judicial experience before 





ig up some trial balloons to test 
public opinion upon the important question 
of invalidating State marriage laws, as they 
threw up trial balloons to test public opin- 
ion upon the segregated school issue, and 
climatize public opinion to it before 
blow was finally struck. 
in Virginia the law prohibits interracial 
y ich is the case in 28 of the 
of this Union. The Virginia Supreme 
Court pursuant to that law, declared in- 
v 





on the Supreme Court bench, are 
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valid a marriage between a Chinese seaman 
and a white woman, and annulled the mar- 
riage. The Chinaman appealed the case to 
the United States Supreme Court, and asked 

t riage law be declared in 
ie 14th amendment. 
9t think the Federal Supre 


1D 
1p 
hesitate to strike down tI 










i e 
gist experts felt that put 
accept such a shocki 
know that public opini 
it, and they want to Kick the case back 
forth for a while between Was 

id Richmond to give the Commur 
Worker, the so-called liberal press, the 
NAACP, the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, the American Civil Liberties Union, and 
the other integrationists and mongrelizers 
some time in which to condition the public 
mind for a judicial decision striking down 
the last legal barrier which stands in the path 
The Supreme Court en- 





mongreilzation. 
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tered an order vacating the judgment, and 
sending the case back to the State Court, for 
further action, saying that it wanted addi- 
tional evidence as to whether Virginia’s 
Courts had jurisdiction in the case. 

In rejecting this further attempt of the 
Federal Supreme Court to meddle in affairs 
belonging exclusively to the State, the Su- 
preme Court of Virginia joined the Supreme 
Court of Georgia in refusing to recognize 
the right of the Federal tribunal to remand 
cases to the State courts “for further action” 
where no ground for reversal is shown in the 
record. The Virginia Supreme Court on 
January 18, last Wednesday notified the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court that it refused to take 
further action. 

It is a deplorable thing that the highest 
Court in our land, charged more than any 
other agency of our Government with the 
duty of preserving our Constitution, has so 
departed from its proper function that it 
now must be rebuked by State courts resist- 
ing its illegal efforts to guide them into 
wrong channels. 

So repugnant are its sociological theories 
becoming that when a Federal court of 
appeals, following the Supreme Court’s 
school opinion, ordered a United States dis- 
trict judge in Ohio to issue an order ending 
segregation in the grade schools at Hillsboro, 
Ohio, the district judge refused to issue the 
order, and demanded that he himself be 
given a hearing before the Supreme Court, 
and that the case be carried there in his 
own name. 

It is a deplorable situation indeed when 
our people and our State courts must fight 
for the preservation of constitutional rights 
with the very agency of Government to whom 
we should be able to look with confidence 
as the ultimate guardian and protector of 
those rights. 

But such is the situation. 

As we survey the situation today we see 
that we in Georgia do not stand alone. We 
have led in this fight, and I believe the bold 
and courageous stand which we have taken 
in Georgia has been an inspiration to those 
in other States to brand this unconstitu- 
tional decision as an unwarranted invasion 
of the rights of States and of the people, 
and to take steps to effectively resist it. 


We know that the Constitution is not, as 
some would have us believe, what the judges 
say it is. It has no such unstable or un- 
certain meaning. The Constitution, and all 
of its amendments, is the compact of the 
sovereign States who consented to its oper- 
ation. It is the document under which we 
live—which we understand, and which the 
courts have understood for years and gen- 
erations. Its meaning has been proclaimed 
again and gain. It is the document which 
every public official is sworn to uphold, and 
to which the loyalty of every public official 
is due. And let us never lose sight of this 
fact—that our loyalty is to the Constitution 
itself—not to a perverted opinion of nine 
men who happen for the moment to be 
occupying seats in the Supreme Court, and 
who seek because of that fact to change 
the true meaning, the established and ac- 
cepted meaning of our Constitution. That 
authority does not belong to these nine men. 
It belongs to two-thirds of the membership 
of Congress and to three-fourths of the 
States, joining in concurrent action. 

As we assert our position in this fight for 
our rights, determined people of other States 
are standing shoulder to shoulder with us. 

In May of 1954 the Louisiana Legislature 
adopted a resolution by a vote of 84 to 3 in 
the house and 32 to 1 in the senate calling 
the Supreme Court action an unwarranted 
and unprecedented abuse of power, and de- 
claring among other things that racial inte- 
gration in schools is “clearly intolerable, im- 
practical, and in the ultimate sense of the 
word, unenforceable upon the free people of 
the sovereign State.” They followed that up 
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in July 1954 by the passage of three bills by 
an overwhelming vote enabling Louisiana to 
use its inherent police power to continue 
public-school segregation despite the United 
States Supreme Court’s decision. The peo- 
ple of that State have just elected a governor 
pledged to continue segregation of schools in 
the State. 

The Legislature of Florida in July 1955 
adopted a resolution proclaiming that the 
end of segregation in its schools would jeop- 
ardize the public health and safety; that it 
would tend to encourage the abhorrent, ex- 
ecrable, and revolting practice of miscegena- 
tion which is a criminal offense in Florida; 
that it would create a mongrel breed. The 
resolution asserted the aim of the Florida 
Legislature to provide equal facilities for 
maintaining the system of segregation in 
Florida’s public schools and deplored any 
effort of the United States or any agency 
thereof to invade and usurp the rightful 
powers of the State of Florida by fostering 
integration of the two races in the public- 
school system. 

The people of Virginia have voted 2 to 1 for 
the Gray Commission plan to retain segre- 
gated schools in Virginia. South Carolina 
and Mississippi have taken affirmative steps 
to join the increasing list of States deter- 
mined to resist the unconstitutional usurpa- 
tion of authority by the Supreme Court. 

There is another matter which your hon- 
orable body may consider during the present 
session, and that is whether the Georgia Leg- 
islature wishes to adopt a resolution similar 
to the one which 34 of Virginia’s 40 sen- 
ators sponsored and introduced in that body 
last Thursday. The resolution provides that 
Virginia for its part asserts it has never sur- 
rendered its powers to maintain racially seg- 
regated schools. Secondly, Virginia chal- 
lenges “the usurped authority that would in- 
flict incalculable harm to the public schools,” 
and would disrupt the education of her chil- 
dren. Thirdly, Virginia appeals to her sister 
States to join in applying to Congress to call 
a constitutional convention to Oppose an 
amendment “designed to settle the issue of 
contested power here asserted.” 

The resolution further provides that until 
the question is settled “by clear constitu- 
tional amendment, we pledge our firm inten- 
tion to take all appropriate measures hon- 
orably, legally, and constitutionally avail- 
able to us to resist this illegal encroachment 
on our sovereign powers.” 

This is a fight in which there is no half- 
way ground and no middle course. Halfway 
measures will not win this fight. Vigorous, 
aggressive, and continuing action is required. 
There are suits pending now in Savannah 
asking that Negroes be admitted to white 
public-housing projects. Federal courts have 
already admitted them in other jurisdictions. 
Suits are pending to admit them to the uni- 
versity and grammar and high schools. But 
this school segregation issue is only a part 
of the problem. The ultimate aim of the 
NAACP and its allied radical organizations 
is not merely to abolish segregation in the 
schools of the Nation. The ultimate aim is 
to pressure the Supreme Court into declar- 
ing our marriage laws unconstitutional, and 
require all States to recognize intermarriage 
between the races as legal. 

One of the Negroes who claims to repre- 
sent the views of the NAACP stated in a 
magazine article as long ago as 1952 that 
the aim of the Negro is intermarriage with 
white people. It is a blind person indeed 
who is not now aware of that purpose. Un- 
less we reject this school decision in toto, an- 
other Supreme Court decision holding that 
our marriage laws violate the 14th amend- 
ment is as certain to follow as night follows 
the day. 

In conclusion let me say to you with all 
the sincerity and earnestness of which I am 
capable that the answer to this monstrous 
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threat we face is organization. Too lon 
have permitted those who plot our downfay 
aided by some of our own false leaders, to de. 
ceive us and lull us to sleep with assuran 
that Negroes only wanted equal facilities and 
fair treatment. They have advised the White 
people against taking organized action to 
prevent destruction of our institutions and 
our way of life. Events of the past few Years 
have shown the wrongness of that attitude 
The time is here now to view the situation 
with realism. The time is here now to organ. 
ize—not for violence—not for lawlessnesg 
but to organize to combine into one strong, 
unified, determined group to retain our State 
sovereignty which we have never surrep. 
dered; to unite with other States, their og. 
cials, and their people; to keep within oy 
own hands the right to conduct our ow 
affairs; and to resist vigorously, aggressively, 
and successfully this and any other attempt 
on the part of a perverted court to taka 
from us these sacred rights which are ours— 
the right to conduct our own affairs in the 
manner we choose and the right to protect 
and preserve our Own ways—rights which 
were given to us by our own parents and fore. 
bears, and which we are dutybound to hand 
to our children and our descendants, 


Colorado River Big Steal Up in Congress 
Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am calling 
the attention of my colleagues within 
the House of Representatives to the keen 
insight and convincing argument against 
the upper Colorado River project ex- 
pressed in the following brilliant edi- 
torial printed in the Waukegan News- 
Sun, of Waukegan, IIll., on Monday, Jan- 
uary 30, 1956: 


COLORADO RIVER Bic STEAL Up IN CONGRESS 
AGAIN 


Unless you want to help pay, at the rate 
of $5,000 an acre, to make arid land in the 
Upper Colorado River Basin a crop-produc- 
ing area which will cost you more money 
when the Federal Government has the addi- 
tional crops on which to support prices, you 
had better write your United States Sena- 
tors and Congresswoman and tell them you 
oppose this huge project. 

The matter of the upper Colorado River 
development is again threatening passage in 
Congress. It has the blessing of President 
Eisenhower, but here are some of the facts 
about the project that vitally concern every 
resident of Lake County, Ill. 

The project will cost about $4 billion and 
the taxpayers of Illinois will pay 7.5 percent 
of that amount. The benefits to be derived 
include adding 570,000 acres of arable land 
to the United States farming acreage to pro- 
duce more crops, most of which will be 
added to the present surplus of crops that 
are such a headache to farmers and taxpay- 
ers who must pay to support the prices. 

Adding 570,000 acres of farm land simply 
does not figure when you consider that i0 
Illinois alone there are 621,000 acres of good 
farm land lying idle because of crop sut- 
pluses, and more will be made idle if the 
land bank agricultural program is put into 
operation. At present there are 20,937,155 
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acres of idle farmland in the United States 
for that same reason. Adding 570,000 more 
acres is not going to help the situation. 

Great waves of propaganda are coming out 
of the tour arid States in the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin. It looks like a bananza 
to the people there who will have the rest 
of the country finance their efforts to gain 
farm land from the deserts and boom that 
area for business and industry. 

The greatest rub comes in the fact that 
the 4 States that will benefit from this 
golden avalanche out of the United States 
Treasury will pay only 2 percent of the en- 
tire bill, while the remaining 44 States in the 
United States will pay 98 percent of the 
pill. Illinois alone will contribute $276 
million in tax money to build the project. 

The fact that this “big dip” into the United 
States Treasury originally including build- 
ing the much discussed Echo Park Dam and 
flooding part of the Dinosaur National Mon- 
ument, which is now a national park, is 
only a minor fraction of the objection that 
should be voiced all across the Nation. The 
major objection is that taxpayers in Lake 
County will be called upon to help promote 
a big business boom in four Nortimwestern 
States at a cost that staggers the imagina- 


tion. 





Senator Langer Spent $2,400 Govern- 
ment Funds Making Trips Back to 
North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
porter who took out after Senator Lan- 
GER for charging up an expense of $2,400 
for trips to North Dakota really started 
something. Lancer is the luckiest poli- 
tician I know of. He gets more public- 
ity than anyone here, and invariably 
the charges against him are trivial. Sev- 
eral of his trips I know about, and each 
time he was doing a service to the peo- 
ple of North Dakota. His trip out in 
the mud to view the mistakes of the 
Army engineers who flooded 60,000 acres 
of the best land in Ramsey County un- 
necessarily was one trip, and all the 
others had to do with performing a serv- 
ice for the people of North Dakota. 
What about the other Senators and 
Representatives who traveled all over the 
known face of the earth this last sum- 
mer and several summers before to view 
foreign countries to see what aid they 
could bring to people in Africa. India, 
Tasmania, Timbuktu, Greece, Italy, and 
the rest of Europe? These trips cost 
the Government for each Member many 
mes LanGer’s bill for attending to the 
people of North Dakota. Probably half 
of the Congress made these foreign trips, 
and I haven’t seen any statement of 
what it cost the people. But let a Sen- 
ator spend his time at home looking 
after the people of this country and the 
newspapers have a spasm and go into a 
fit of apoplexy. 

While we are in this frenzy over Lan- 
GER's expense account, I am going to at- 
tempt to place before the people all the 
bills of the Members of the Senate and 
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House who thought it necessary to look 
after the people of foreign countries. If 
I can do this LANGER’s expense account 
wili look like a flyspeck on the map of 
North Dakota. 





A Bill To Amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill, a companion measure 
to H. R. 9065 originally introduced by the 
Honorable Oren Harris, of Arkansas, to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 to provide increases in benefits and 
for other purposes. The increased cost 
of living requires an adjustment in the 
yetirement payments of this program. 

The Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation has prepared an_ excellent 
analysis of these amendments which I 
wish to offer as my own statement of the 
bill’s provisions: 
| Railway Labor Executives’ Association: G. E. 

Leighty, chairman, 3860 Lindell Boulevard, 

St. Louis 8, Mo.; A. E. Lyon, executive sec- 

retary-treasurer, 401 ‘Third Street NW., 

Washington, D. C.; Michael Fox, vice chair- 

man, Suite, 1212, 220 South State Street, 

Chicago, Ill. Affiliated organizations: 

American Train Dispatchers’ Association, 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 

Enginemen, Brotherhood of Maintenance 

of Way Employees, Brotherhood of Railway 

Carmen of America, Brotherhood of Rail- 

road Signalmen of America, Brotherhood 

of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 

Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Broth- 

erhood of Sleeping Car Porters, Hotel and 

Restaurant Employees and Bartenders In- 

ternational Union, International Associa- 

tion of Machinists, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 

Blacksmiths, Forges and Helpers, Interna- 

tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 

International Brotherhood of Firemen & 

Oilers, International Organization Masters, 

Mates and Pilots of America, National Ma- 

rine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, Or- 

der of Railway Conductors and Brakemen, 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Railway 

Employees’ Department, AFL-CIO, Rail- 

road Yardmasters of America, Sheet 

Metal Workers International Association, 

Switchmen’s Union of North America| 
ExpPLANATION OF H. R. 9065 “To AMEND THE 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT OF 1937 TO PRO- 

VIDE INCREASES IN BENEFITS AND FOR OTHER 

PURPOSES” 

The overall purpose of the bill is to pro- 
vide a 15-percent increase in benefits (with 
limitations hereinafter noted); to raise ad- 
ditional funds in the amount of 2 percent 
of payroll to cover the cost of the increased 
benefits; and to offset the burden on em- 
ployees of the increased contribution by ex- 
cluding the employee contribution from in- 
come for income tax purposes. It is not pro- 
posed, however, to increases the overall social 
security minimum or to increase the pres- 
ent maximum on spouses’ annuities which 
is equal to the maximum spouse’s annuity 
payable under the Social Security Act; con- 
sequently, annuities being paid under the 
sccial security minimum and spouse's an- 
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nuities may not be increased at all or may 
be increased less than 15 percent. 

Section 1 (a) of the bill increases the 
several percentages of monthly compensa- 
tion used in computing employee annuities 
by 15 percent each. The total effect is to 
increase these annuities so computed by 15 
percent. 

Section 1 (b) revises two elecents in the 
minimum employee annuity formula by in- 
creasing them 15 percent. This, too, would 
have the effect of increasing annuities com- 
puted under the minimum annuity formula 
by 15 percent, with the exception that no 
increase is provided with respect to those 
annuities which under the formula are equal 
to the average monthly compensation that 
the employee earned while in active serv- 
ice. It should also be noted that these 
changes affect only the minima computed 
under the Railroad Retirement Act formula 
itself and do not affect the general mini- 
mum provision providing benefits at least 
equal to the benefits that would have been 
received if railroad employment had been 
covered by the Social Security Act. 

Section 2 (a) of the bill relates to the 
residual lump sum guaranty which assures 
to all employees that they will either draw 
in benefits while living or that there will 
be paid to surviving beneficiaries an amount 
at least equal to the employees’ contribu- 
tions, together with an allowance in lieu 
of interest. This amount is computed at 7 
percent of the compensation on which taxes 
are paid at the rate of 614 percent. The 
amendment would provide for computing 
this amount at the rate of 8 percent of the 
compensation on which it is proposed that 
taxes will be paid at the rate of 714 percent. 

Section 2 (b) relates to maximum and 
minimum survivor Annuity totals and again 
adjusts both maxima and minima by an up- 
wards revision of 15 percent. 


Survivor annuities under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act formula are computed from 
a so-called basic amount which is defined 
in section 5 (1) (10) of the act. Section 
2 (c) of the bill proposes an upward revi- 
sion of 15 percent in the elements going 
into the computation of the basic amount: 
thus the basic amount will be 15 percent 
higher with the consequence that survivor 
annuities computed therefrom will be 15 
percent higher. 

Section 3 of the bill provides a flat in- 
crease of 15 percent in pensions (i. e., those 
taken over from the railroad voluntary pen- 
sion systems), in joint and survivor annui- 
ties (i. e., those under the former option 
provisions) awarded before the effective date 
of the bill, and in annuities awarded under 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935. The 
preceding sections of the bill do not apply 
to these classes of benefits. 

Section 4 of the bill amends the Railroad 
Retirement Taxing Act provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code so as to provide an 
increase of 1 percent in both the employer 
and employee contributions and an increase 
of 2 percent in the employee representative 
contributions (who now pay the equivalent 
of both the employee and employer contri- 
butions). 

Section 5 of the bill excludes empioyee 
and employee representative contributions 
under the Railroad Retirement Taxing Act 
from gross income for income-tax purposes 
and from wages for the purposes of the 
withholding of income tax at the source. 
The result would be that any employees who 
have taxable income in an amount equal 
to or in excess of their railroad retirement 
contributions would realize an\ income-tax 
saving of at least 20 percent of such con- 
tributions; in such cases although the gross 
contribution under the bill would be 7.25 
percent the net after income-tax savings 
would be 5.8 percent. 

Section 6 of the bill fixes the dates on 
which the changes made in other sections 
become effective. Section 6 (a) makes the 
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increases in annuities (whether employee, 
spouse, or survivor) effective with respect to 
all accruals after June 1956 irrespective of 
whether the annuities have been therefore 
or thereafter awarded. The increase in 
lump-sum survivor benefits is made effec- 
tive with respect to deaths occurring after 
June 1956. The increase in pension pay- 
ments would be refiected in the August 1 
payment to correspond with the date on 
which the first increased annuity payments 
would be made. 

Section 6 (b) makes the amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Taxing Act effec- 
tive July 1, 1956, and specifies that the new 
rates shall apply to taxes on compensation 
for services rendered after June 1956. 


Political Court? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RrEcorpD, I include two im- 
portant and timely editorials from the 
Augusta Chronicle-Herald of Sunday, 
February 19, entitled “Political Court?” 
and “No Interference”: 

POLITICAL COURT? 


The press everywhere—and the politicians 
also—are quite upset over the fact that Vice 
President Nrxon has placed the United States 
Supreme Court squarely in the middle of the 
political sideshow called the presidential 
campaign. 

While one agrees with the obvious prin- 
ciple that the Court should steer clear of all 
political affiliations and devote itself to the 
job of interpreting law according to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, one cannot 
understand why so much surprise and indig- 
nation are now rife about labeling the Court 
as being politically inclined. 

The South found out some time ago that 
the Court was functioning in a role other 
than that of unbiased interpreter of law ac- 
cording to the United States Constitution. 

Mr. Nrxon has taken the Court into the 
fold of the Republican Party in claiming 
credit for the nonconstitutional acts of the 
Court in connection with civil-rights de- 
cisions. 

Maybe the Vice President was a little bit 
too hasty in trying to win glory for the Re- 
publican Party in that way because a good 
many of the States, outside of the South 
even, are beginning to appreciate the inher- 
ent danger of a court that functions accord- 
ing to political and personal opinions. 


No INTERFERENCE 


The action of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in launching an investigation of 
the jury lists in Cobb County, Ga., has had 
interesting repercussions in the State of 
Alabama. 

In the Cobb County case, which was 
brought on by the Supreme Court’s reversal 
of the rape conviction of a Negro man on 
the basis that no Negro had served on a 
Cobb County jury for 18 years, the FBI inves- 
tigation disclosed that Negroes are permitted 
to serve on Cobb County juries. 

At Union Springs, Ala., Circuit Judge 
George Wallace issued last week a strong 
charge to the Bullock County grand jury in 
the course of which he declared that the 
FBI investigation in Cobb County was “an 
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unwarranted and deliberate invasion of State 
sovereignty by the Federal police” and “a 
direct insult to the people of that county 
and to State sovereignty.” 

He declared that if any similar move is 
ever made in any of the three counties com- 
prising his circuit he as judge will take “such 
action as necessary to protect the integrity of 
our State courts from illegal, unwarranted, 
unjustified, and deliberate interference by 
the United States Department of Justice 
through the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion.” He would, he said, order the arrest of 
every member of the FBI or other Federal 
police involved in any such investigation. 

The Alabama judge pointed out that Fed- 
eral agents have no more right to investigate 
grand juries of the State courts than Ala- 
bama has to investigate Federal grand 
juries. 

“Unless we assert ourselves,” he warned, 
“and if we continue to allow such Gestapo 
methods in local affairs, then surely local 
government in America will be dead forever.” 

This is but another instance of the stiffen- 
ing of resistance to efforts of the Federal 
Government and the Federal courts to de- 
stroy the rights of the States. 

The Alabama judge is to be commended 
for the courage shown in his public avowal 
of opposition to such tactics. 

It is to be hoped that both the Federal 
Government and the Supreme Court will pay 
attention to the signals of opposition that 
are being hoisted throughout the land, and 
that the people at large will be guided by 
reason as well as courage in their efforts to 
defend their constitutional rights. 


Upper Colorado River Bill Before Con- 
gress Not Approved by Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
upper Colorado River storage project 
bill now before the House does not rep- 
resent the bill approved by the admin- 
istration. The bill’s projects are dif- 
ferent—the administration recommend- 
ed authorization of 2 storage units, 
Glen Canyon ana Echo Park, and 11 
participating reclamation projects, at 
an estimated construction cost of $930 
million. 

The House bill authorizes 4 storage 
units—Glen Canyon, Flaming Gorge, 
Curecanti, and Navaho—and 11 partici- 
pating projects recommended by the 
Secretary. It also in section 2 provides 
what is tantamount to an advance com- 
mitment of the Congress to authorize 
23 additional reclamation projects. 

The Bureau of the Budget definitely 
recommended against authorization at 
this time of Flaming Gorge, Curecanti, 
and Navaho. In addition, the adminis- 
tration recommended that the legisla- 
tion provide that authorization of the 11 
participating projects be conditioned on 
a new finding of favorable economic jus- 
tification and of financial feasibility 
under specified financial requirements, 
with reports submitted to the Congress 
on each project; and that new studies 
of direct agricultural benefits be made 
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jointly with the Department of Agricy. 
ture. 

The bill contains no provision what. 
ever for the reevaluation so specified by 
the administration and hence ignores 
this important requirement set forth as 
a condition precedent to administration 
approval. 

Financial repayment features are bas. 
ically contrary to those approved and 
recommended by the administration 
The administration set up as a require. 
ment that all reimbursable costs of the 
project should be repaid in 50 years, to. 
gether with interest on the unamor. 
tized balance of the investments in power 
and municipal water supply features, 

The bill departs materially from the 
specified repayment criteria. It woul 
attempt to adhere to repayment of the 
irrigation investment in 50 years, byt 
would do so by the device of extending 
the repayment period for the power ip. 
vestment to not exceed 100 years, or 
twice the 50-year repayment period 
specified by the administration. 


Atomic Energy and the Solid Gold 
Cadillac Upper Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, produc- 
tion of electric power by atomic energy 
is not a dream of the future. The age of 
nuclear power is here. 

Today the United States is engaged in 
a vital contest with the Soviets to main- 
tain its nuclear leadership not only in 
weapons, but equally in economic uses of 
the atom’s secrets. If we fail in this, 
then we will fail to stem the tide of ruth- 
less, aggressive, dictatorial communism. 
Such a failure would not be America’s 
alone, but would be shared by people 
everywhere who look to us to preserve the 
peace and maintain the freedom and 
dignity of mankind.* 

Yet in the midst of this deadly struggle, 
Congress is being asked to waste hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth of our 
resources to build hydroelectric plants as 
“cash registers” for irrigating arid land 
at high altitudes in Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Wyoming, and Utah. This is a proj- 
ect so infeasible that its water revenues 
could repay less than 15 percent of its 
cost. It is a project that could only add 
to the Nation’s bulging agricultural sur- 
pluses. 

I refer, of course, to the “solid gold 
Cadillac,” multi-billion-dollar upper 
Colorado River storage boondoggle. 

If political pressures are so great in an 
election year that Congress cannot resist 
this greatest stunt since P. T. Barnum 
invented the “egress,” at least it should 
be carried off in a manner minimizing its 
drag on the Nation’s vital strength in the 
great battle against the Communist evil 

If Congress should insist on spending 
billions of dollars to put arid new land 
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under cultivation and at the same time 
enact a $1 billion a year program to 
deposit 40 million acres of farm land in 
“goi] banks,” then at least in the process 
it should provide something of national 
penefit to salve the welts on United 
States taxpayer’s backs. 

This can be done if Congress firmly and 
courageously yanks out of the bill every 
cent of the $504,212,000 provided for 
“horse and buggy” hydroelectric plants 
and directs this amount of money be used 
to build nuclear-electric facilities. 

Such a substitution has a greater value 
merely than giving the United States 
nuclear-electric program a half billion 
dollar shot in the arm to spur it toward 
supremacy over the Reds. - The idea may 
well save from ruin the already shaky 
financial structure of the upper Colorado 
scheme. It is presently based on selling 
-mill power for the next hundred years. 
Obviously, 6-mill power will be rendered 
competitively obsolete in a fraction of 
that time by nuclear-electric develop- 
ments. Starting out with nuclear power 
plants, they could from time to time be 
modernized and bring power production 
costs down. Starting out with hydro 
plants, nothing could be done to stop 
them from being turned into history’s 
most monumental white elephants by 
swiftly unfolding technological develop- 
ments. 

In short, not only do common sense 
tactics vis-a-vis Soviet developments de- 
mand this nuclear for hydroelectric sub- 
stitution, but dollars and horse sense as 
well demands it. 

This is particularly true because there 
isno need for water storage behind power 
dams to enable the upper basin to make 
the new uses of 600,000 acre-feet of water 
annually contemplated in the bill. Over 
a million acre-feet of new uses can be 
made without such storage. The unnec- 
essary storage provided for hydro- 
electric uses would permit evaporation 
from extensive lakes surfaces of over 
300,000 acre-feet of precious water an- 
nually—125 percent of the amount put 
to beneficial use. 

In the water short West this is an 
additional and compelling reason to pull 
out the hydro plants and put in nuclear 
ones. 

There is no justification for building 
great hydroelectric dams when atomic 
power can be more effectively utilized. 
Circumstances in these trying time do 
not warrant foisting this solid gold- 
Cadillac reclamation plan on the already 
overburdened United States taxpayer. 





Our Mental Health Problem—Mental 
Illness Can Be Cured 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the ninth of a series of articles 
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from the Amarillo Globe-Times on the 
national problem of mental health: 


[From the Amarillo Globe-Times of January 
16, 1956] 


THE MENTALLY ILL CAN BE CurED-—How 
AsouT TEXAS? 


(By Louise Evans and Mary Tom Rasco) 


What of the other 1,047? 

Texas mental hospital population took its 
first downturn in 30 years when the books 
were closed on the fiscal year of 1954-55 in 
August. 

The overall population dropped last year 
by 108, just about the number of mentally 
ill that are sent each year from Potter County 
to the Wichita Falls Hospital. 

But what of the other 1,047, because if 
Texas had reached the 7 percent decrease in 
hospital population that Kansas achieved in 
the past 5 years, 1,155 other Texans would 
be out of the State hospitals for the insane. 

And countless thousands of others, who 
are on waiting lists through the State, would 
have been treated, as would have been thou- 
sands who hide their illness rather than be 
committed under a cruel and senseless law. 
They hide it now, perhaps, but when it is 
too late they will become lifelong charges of 
the State as they reach chronic illness. just 
as the physically ill, without treatment, be- 
come chronically ill. 


BLUEPRINTS ARE UNUSED 


In 1949 Texas and Kansas stood at exactly 
the same point, both had appointed special 
boards to act on a problem that had explosive 
qualities, the ricocheting advance in popula- 
tion of State mental hospitals. 

On the minutes of the October 16, 1950, 
meeting of the Board of Texas State Hos- 
pitals and Special Schools is a 14-point pro- 
gram that is identical with that carried out 
by the Kansas State hospital system. 

This year when the Texas Research League 
finished its long study of the Texas institu- 
tions, it found that only 5 of these 14 pro- 
grams of reform in a perfect blueprint for 
care of the mentally ill have been used, even 
partially. One of the five was a simple mod- 
ernizing of safety and fire programs. 

In the care and treatment of the mentally 
ill, Texas is like a production superintendent 
who has the blueprints for a jet passenger 
plane—and an assembly iine for single- 
motored trainers. 

If a normally intelligent man were faced 
with taking over a business concern that 
does $20 million dollars annually found: 

That he had only 16 percent of the key 
men needed to run the business. 

That turnover of employees reached as 
high as 130 percent annually because there 
is no integrated policy for its 6,000 personnel. 

That capital funds could be spent for 
warehousing inventory but none for hiring 
salesmen to sell the product. 

That no one Knew exactly where the mer- 
chandise was, and that a tiny bolt and an 
oversize tractor were stored side by side in 
a disorderly -pile. 

That the plant sprawls in isolated units 
over an area equal to Western Europe and 
the parts needed in one building may be 
stored 600 miles away. 

That 35 percent of the plant, worth $150 
million, should be immediately replaced and 
within 10 years will lose its total effective- 
ness unless more maintenance work is done. 

That the plant is another $150 million 
short on storage space. 

That he is to be faced with as much as 120 
percent of new business and had no material 
on hand to fill the orders, 

That he had no control over the source of 
his supply, and equally none over his sales 
territory. 

What would he do? 

He would look at his hole card. And that 
is just what Texans must do if they escape 
spending $235 million by 1975 to house the 
mentally ill. 
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You buy buildings only once. But have 
you thought of the fantastic cost of staffing 
and maintaining so many buildings in’ an- 
nual operating costs? 


TWO BIG QUESTIONS 


Texans are going to have to think through 
two important question: 

1. What is the State’s responsibility in 
caring for the mentally ill? 

2. What plans are we going to make for an 
aging population? 

Let us take the latter question first be- 
cause we can’t answer the first until we know 
some facts surrounding the second: 

We have told you of the Massachusetts 
study, where comparison of hospital popula- 
tion showed that in the past 100 years 
there has been no appreciable change in the 
ratio per 1,000 population of patients be- 
tween 20 and 50 years of age. The big in- 
crease in mental institutions today comes 
from those above 50 years of age. Already 
nationally about 30 percent of the State hos- 
pital populations are above 65. 

If you think the crowded conditions in 
Texas hospitals are scandalous, be glad you 
live in Texas. This State has a relatively 
young population. Our percentage of over-65 
citizens is much lower than the national! 
average. Consequently only 22 percent of 
our hospital population is in that age group. 
Add the national average on older folk to 
our hospital population and we'd have to 
pitch some tents for housing. 

But because we will follow the national 
trend toward an aging population, and with 
an accelerated rate since we will reach the 
national rate as well as increase our popula- 
tion, we can expect 1,132,000 Texans in 
the 65-and-over group by 1975, say popula- 
tion experts. Our State population will grow 
by 50 percent (to 12 million) but our aged 
wiil increase by 120 percent. 

Actually, there will be an even nearer 
reckoning date for this problem of the aging 
population. It is estimated that at least 
250,000—-and possibly more—of aged Texans 
now on the public assistance and social 
security rolls will have no place to go for 
terminal illness except the State hospitals. 
They either have no children or their rela- 
tives cannot afford the support. 

Consider a minimum cost of construction 
for a mental hospital bed of $9,000 and the 
cost of a nursing care bed at about $3,000 
and you see it’s good business to divert the 
aged senile from the hospitals and into 
nursing care homes. 

As of now, there is no known cure of senil- 
ity, any more than there is for old age. 
Expensive psychiatric care in the truest sense 
is not needed for these senile. On the other 
hand, no elderly person should be required 
to spend his last days in a psychotic ward 
of a mental hospital, frightened further by 
the knowledge from time to time of where he 

There is no use to attempt to evade this 
question—unless Texans are ready to re- 
treat to some primitive culture in which the 
older citizens are pushed off on an ice raft 
or left to starve in the jungle, we are faced 


with the care of an increasing number of 


aged 
The State hospitals for the insane are a 
poor answer to the question: “What plans 


are we making for our older population. 
SENTENCE IS LIFE 

The other question is “What is the State's 
responsibility in caring for the mentally a? 

Fundamentally, a person of unsound mind 
can become as dangerous to a community as 
an intentioned criminal. It is upon this 
basis that care of the insane became the re- 
sponsibility of the State. 

The person who becomes mentally ill— 
sometimes only slightly sick, relatively 
speaking—is likely to become a person of 
permanently unsound mind unless he }s 

} f 


By every index, including that 


treated 
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costly experience, the mentally ill who are 
shoved off in institutions lacking intensive 
treatment accept a sentence of lifetime ill- 
ness. They retreat mighty fast from the 
reality of the “madhouse”—much faster 
than they would from their ordinary life, 
complex as it might have been. (In the case 
of the aged, Texas can depend on the greater 
number dying within a year after “commit- 
ment.”) 

The amazing success in Kansas and in 
other States which have tackled the problem 
of treatment rather than custody of the men- 
tally ill has proved the dollar-and-cents 
value of a creative program of mental care. 

We know the population is aging and that 
there must be provision for them. We might 
as well face the fact that untreated mentally 
ill Texans are going to end up in the insane 
wards or prisons of Texas. Economy de- 
mands a treatment program instead of cost- 
ly, custodial and unending care. 

But today no person can enter the State 
hospitals for treatment of more than 90 days 
without a jury trial. A jury trial to those 
who are mentally ill, as noted before, fre- 
quently can be the final blow that brings on 
chronic mental illness, just as chronic physi- 
cal illness can result from repeated blows or 
untreated symptoms. 

(If you don’t think we need legislative re- 
form, read the laws, the many, many laws in 
the Texas constitution surrounding the care 
of the mentally ill. A juror who tried to fol- 
low those laws exactly couldn’t avoid sending 
a perfectly sane Texan to the State Hospital 
for the Insane. Conversely, read another 
way to meet all the necessary requirements 
of the conflicting laws, he couldn’t send a 
frothing madman there. Since “insane,” like 
“murder” is a legal term, better let the doc- 
tors choose who is mentally ill, and requiring 
treatment or custody of the State.) 


LEGISLATION NEEDED 


The Texas Research League on completion 
of its survey listed some of the legislation 
that must be built after the compulsory 
“jury trial” is eliminated by constitutional 
amendment. 

The league drew on the talents of such 
men as Dr. George Stevenson, medical di- 
rector of the National Association of Mental 
Health; Dr. Ivan Belknap, of the Department 
of Sociology of the University of Texas; Dr. 
Malcolm T. McEachern, of Chicago, universal- 
ly recognized as one of the world’s great 
authorities on hospital administration; and 
14 Texas leaders in the field of mental health, 
including Dr. Titus Harris, chairman of the 
Department of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
University of Texas, and Dr. Robert Suther- 
land, director of the Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene. 

The following major pieces of legislation 
were recommended: 

Giving the board authority to operate fos- 
ter home care programs, outpatient clinics, 
and rehabilitation programs. 

Setting up a program for mentally ill chil- 
dren. (The league recommended the estab- 
lishment, near a medical center, of a psychi- 
atric residential treatment center for chil- 
dren who are mentally ill.) 

Placing’ the nonpsychotic mentally re- 
tarded persons now in State mental hospitals 
in the proper facilities or discharging them. 

Establishing the responsibility of adults, 
if economically capable, to pay costs of main- 
taining their parents in State hosptials and 
special schools. 

Setting up a study commission on aging to 
make a thorough investigation of all of the 
problems of aging citizens. 

Establishing legal methods whereby the 
cooperation of the Texas prison system and 
the State hospital system can be most effec- 
tive in securing and caring for the criminally 
insane. 

Transferring the State orphans’ home to 
the State Department of Public Welfare, and 
the Blind, Deaf, and Orphans’ Home to the 
Texas Education Agency. 
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Converting the Abilene State Hospital, 
where 95 percent of the population is men- 
tally retarded, to a special school facility for 
the mentally retarded. (The 54th legislature 
passed one long-needed piece of legislation— 
the mentally retarded persons act.) 

The league’s recommendations on the han- 
dling of the criminally insane reflect the re- 
cent court decisions on insanity at the time 
of committing crime as opposed to true men- 
tal illness. The league suggests that the 
380 criminally insane in the State prison 
system and the 400 to 500 in the mental hos- 
pitals be reevaluated. The psychopathic 
personality cannot be treated at the present 
time, and has no place in a mental hospital. 
Likewise there are insane in the prison sys- 
tem that can be treated and after recovery 
returned to the court of original jurisdiction 
or to the prison to serve out his sentence. 

Additional legislation will be required in 
this field, of course, 

REEVALUATION VITAL 


A conspicuous omission in any legislation 
so far proposed in the field of the Texas 
mentally ill is that for the sex offender—even 
the one who commits only a misdemeanor. 

In Kansas any sex offender may be sent to 
the State hospital for observation and treat- 
ment by the trial Judge or on application of 
the defense or prosecuting attorneys. 

Texas parents would rest a little easier if 
such treatment were enforced on the person 
who shows sexual aberration on first offense. 
The horrible crimes against our children are 
committed, for the most part, by those whom 
the authorities have had in court on earlier 
minor offenses. 


THESE TEXANS SERVE ON HOSPITAL BOARDS 


The Texas State program for the mentally 
ill is administered by the Board for Texas 
State Hospitals and Special Schools. Ap- 
pointed first in 1949, members served over- 
lapping terms of 6 years. By law, only three 
members can be members of the medical pro- 
fession. Membership is: 

Durwood Manford Smiley, former speaker 
of the house, chairman. 

John G. Dudley, Houston, administrator of 
Memorial Hospital, vice chairman. 

Dr. James H. Wooten, Columbus. 

Rufus F. Higgs, editor and publisher, the 
Stephenville Empire. 

Dr. Raleigh R. Ross, Austin. 

James M. Windham, Livingston, contractor 
and former member of the house. 

Mrs. Howard E. Butt,! Corpus Christi di- 
rector of the Nueces Count¥ Tuberculosis 
Hospital. 

Tom Tellepsen,' Houston, Tellepsen Con- 
struction Co. 

Dr. H. R. Martin,’ Mexia. 

They control 6 mental hospitals, 4 tubercu- 
losis hospitals, not including a new unit un- 
der construction at Harlingen, 1 hospital for 
epileptics, 3 geriatric homes, 3 schools for 
the mentally retarded, 1 school for cerebral 
palsied children, 1 school for blind, deaf and 
orphan children, the Corsicana State Home, 
the Texas Confederate Home for Women, the 
Alabama-Coushatti Indian Reservation, the 
State dairy and hog farm, 


FOURTEEN-POINT PROGRAM FOR TEXAS STATE 
HOSPITALS AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


1. Keep records that can be used for fu- 
ture planning.? 

2. Start a stable employment program so 
that all departments in the hospital can be 
adequately staffed. 

3. Start intraining programs to overcome 
present (and future) shortages in trained 
help. 


iNew members. 

2 Only five programs even partially started 
in December 1954, according to Texas Re- 
search League survey. The 14-point program 
is on the minutes of a board meeting of 
October 16, 1950. 
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4. Improve diagnosis, care, and 
of patients. : a 

5. Start research programs to fing new 
methods of treatment. 

6. Renovate and modernize buildings: 

7. Build a rehabilitation program that can 
be used for the care and treatment of pa. 
tients from the time they enter institutions 
until they are reabsorbed in home commy. 
nity life. 

8. Bring hospital standards to approval 
rating by American College of Surgeons, the 
American Psychiatric Association and other 
professional approving agencies. 

9. Resurvey all patients and see that 
proper followup studies are made on each 
chronic and acute patient.? 

10. Install a modern fire and safety pro. 
gram.” 

11. Develop efficient and effective hospital 
administration through better administra. 
tion and business methods. 

12. As all citizens are actually stockholq. 
ers in State institutions, programs of educa- 
tional information to them should be started, 

13. Develop a program for the best care 
of aged patients.? 

14. Start outpatient clinics and day hos. 
pitals for use of mentally ill who do not yet 
need hospital care. 


Cut Expenses, Reduce Debt, Lower Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a recent 
editorial comment from the Steuben Re- 
publican, Angola, Ind. It expresses some 
sound views with respect to our national 
fiscal situation: 

Cut EXPENSES, REDUCE Dest, LOWER TAXES 


With the prospect of the present Federal 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, with a bal- 
anced budget and a litle more to the good, 
the question arises whether to reduce taxes, 
increase expenditures, or pay a token amount 
upon the national debt now at an all-time 
high of $288 billion. At some time or other 
promises to do all of these things have been 
made by the present administration in its 
campaign propaganda, but obviously some 
choice must be made of the relative impor- 
tance of these demands. 

Candidates for office will urge most stren- 
uously to reduce taxes. Second, to increase 
expenditures and, perhaps, if necessary, let 
the payment on the debt go hang. It is 
well to consider the impact of these various 
proposals upon our national economy. Re- 
duction of tax rates will be greeted briefly 
with hearty approval and lowered taxes Will 
leave more money for the private owner to 
expand in the development of his business 
and ultimately an enlargement of his income 
so that the remaining tax burden will be 
more easily met. 

A token payment on the national debt 
has advantages in stabilizing the credit of 
the Government and making easier the sale 
of refunding bonds. The recognition of the 
fact that the national debt could only be 
paid now if every dollar of privately owned 
property were turned in for that purpose 
and the fact that debt doesn’t seem to worTy 
people nowadays tend to discourage any p&y- 
ment whatever. Nevertheless, acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that sometime the debt 
must be paid and that every possible effort 
to that end should be made when the coun- 
try is in a prosperous condition, would have 
a wholesome efiect on the confidence of the 
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in their Government. The example 
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= oo tenor of the people in this area 


can be used as a guide, increased expendi- 
tures would be the least desirable method 
of disposing of the modest surpluses we are 
pout to enjoy. On the contrary, present 
expenditures should be drastically reduced. 
people do not enjoy being taxed to send 
ations around the world while the 


ey ton : 

nh problems at home are becoming 
almost unbearable. 

We believe the following program would 


be generally approved: Reduce expenses, re- 
guce the debt in a token amount, and lower 
taxes proportionately. 

With the prospect of a balanced budget 
and an election in the offing it will be well 
for voters to remember that our national 
pudget has been balanced only twice in the 
ast 20 years, and on both occasions it was 
done by a Republican Congress. 





Tanks for Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend to the attention of the 
membership of this body the following 
editorial Tanks for Middle East, 
which appeared in the Newark (N. J.) 
News on February 20. I believe a con- 
egressional investigation of this Middle 
East fiasco is very much in order. 

The editorial reads: 

TANKS FOR MIDDLE EAST 


The episode of the 18 American tanks for 
Saudi Arabia indicates that the State De- 
partment’s handling of the entire Middle 
East crisis leaves a lot to be desired. It may 
well warrant investigation by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, although the 
Senate at the moment has a first-class 
domestic crisis on its hands in the after- 
math of the natural gas bill. 

First the Saudi Arab shipment had to be 
embargoed by the White House so that the 
Stat@ Department could explain to President 
Eisenhower how such first-class heavy 
equipment happened to be en route to the 
explosive Middle East. This was at the 
very time the United States was withhold- 
ing weapons from Israel to avoid encourag- 
ing an arms race in the area. 

Finally—and within 48 hours—-the White 
House lifted the embargo when it was con- 
vinced by the State Department that the 
Saudi Arabia transaction had been approved 
Prior to Egypt’s arms deal with Czecho- 
slovakia. It was this deal that prompted 
Israel to make its own urgent request for 
some 50 million dollars worth of American 
arms. 

Obviously the lifting of the embargo as 
well as the initial sale to oil-rich Saudi 
Arabia also took into consideration that in 
June an agreement must be renegotiated 
jor the United States Air Force to remain 
at its Dhahran air base, which is within 
Striking distance of the Soviet Baku oil- 
fields. 

However legitimate the shipment and 
Whether or not it leads to more favorable 
action on Israel’s request, the matter was 
badly handled by the State Department. 
The situation in the Middle East is critical 
fncugh without this obvious confusion 
among those who administer our policy. 
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Upper Colorado Storage Scheme Cries for 
Additional Hearings Before Presenta- 
tion to House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the proposed 
upper Colorado River storage scheme 
should have much more study by the 
House Interior Committee on testimony 
of witnesses, and upon reports from the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Bureau 
of the Budget before it ever comes before 
the House. 

The projects proposed to be author- 
ized, the repayment provisions of the 
bill, and the economic and financial as- 
pects thereof have never been fully re- 
ported upon by the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Bureau of the Budget. 

On the contrary, the reports received 
from those agencies recommended au- 
thorization of only 2 storage units, Glen 
and Echo—1 of which, Echo, has been 
excluded from the pending bill, H. R. 
3383, although it is included for authori- 
zation in the bill, S. 500, passed by the 
Senate—and 11 reclamation projects. 
However, with respect to the 11 reclama- 
tion projects, the draft of legislation rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the In- 
terior specified that their economic jus- 
tification should be reexamined before 
construction should proceed. This re- 
quest is ignored and omitted from H. R. 
3383. 

The bill proposes 
three storage units, Flaming Gorge, 
Navaho, Curecanti, which were not 
approved for authorization by the Sec- 
retary and the Budget Bureau. 

Moreover, the Secretary and the 
Budget Bureau have never reported upon 
or approved the proposed repayment 
provisions of H. R. 3383, particularly the 
100-year repayment period proposed for 
power features of the project. On the 
contrary, a 50-year repayment of the 
power investments was specified by these 
agencies, with interest on the un- 
amortized investment. 

In the recent report of the Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy transmitted to the Congress by 
the President, it was concluded and rec- 
ommended that the economic life of 
reclamation projects should not be con- 
sidered to exceed 50 years for evaluation 
purposes. Of course, the proposal in the 
pending bill of 100 years repayment is 
totally unrealistic and unsound. 

There are Many unresolved questions 
as to engineering, economic and finan- 
cial feasibility of the proposed projects 
which demand further study and report 
before Congress acts on this proposal. 
Even in the case of the major storage 
unit proposed for authorization, Glen 
Canyon, which is estimated to produce 
some 85 percent of the prospective power 
revenues, the evidence available indi- 
cates that there are serious questions 
with respect to the geologic formations 
of the reservoir afiecting the functioning 
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of this unit which demand further in- 
vestigation before authorization. More- 
over, the plans for the dam itself and its 
probable cost have not been adequately 
determined, lending uncertainty to the 
financial soundness of this unit which is 
set up to be the cash register of the 
upper basin development. 

All these unresolved questions affect- 
ing the engineering, economic and finan- 
cial feasibility of the projects proposed 
in H. R. 3383 should be reviewed by an 
impartial board of qualified engineers 
and experts and reported upon before 
Congress takes any further action. 
Such a board of review and procedure is 
recommended by the Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy for all water resources projects. 
The proposed upper Colorado River 
storage project, with its intricate web of 
engineering and financial arrangements, 
cries out for such a review. 





International Labor Organization: A Con- 
spiracy for the Propagation of World 
Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ica’s continued participation in the In- 
ternational Labor Organization has been 
questioned. A report on ILO was pre- 
pared at the direction of the fourth dis- 
trict Americanism chairman of the 
American Legion, Department of Ohio. 
The resolution resulting from such re- 
port was unanimously adopted by Ma- 
deira Post, No. 412, the American Legion, 
Department of Ohio, on January 18, 
1956. 

Both the report and the resolution 
throw considerable light on the issues in- 
volved and I am, therefore, requesting 
that they be inserted in the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD So that my colleagues may 
have the benefit of the study made by 
this agency of the American Legion. 

The report and resolution follow: 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION: A CON- 

SPIRACY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF WORLD 

COMMUNISM 

How many of you have even a remote 
knowledge of the International Labor Organ 
ization (ILO)? Are you aware of the extent 
to which it can control our daily lives? Un- 
fortunately, few citizens realize the depths of 
communistie socialism that will engulf them 
if this agency continues to receive si rt 
from cur Government. 

During the current session, Congress will 
be asked to increase our financial sup} 
the ILO from $1,750,000 a year to $3 million 
a year. This would amount to the United 
States furnishing over 25 percent of operat- 
ing capital for the International Labor 
Organization. he appropriation provision 
of Senate Joint Resolution 97, if approved, 
will be one more example of American tax- 
pavers’ money supporting a little-known 
srganization that is rapidly being dominated 
by Soviet Russia. 

One of the greatest threats to our Ameri- 
y of life is contained in the provisions 
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of the ILO charter. This particular section 
states that any convention drafted by the 
ILO, and ratified by a member nation, be- 
comes treaty law. This treaty law would then 
become the supreme law of our land. It 
would be in force over our Constitution. 
Article VI of our Constitution supports this 
contention that all treaties made under the 
authority of the United States shall be the 
supreme law of the land. 

There is a very real belief among the dele- 
gates to the ILO that this body does in fact 
represent a world parliament. Under the 
“Declaration of Philadelphia” the ILO is em- 
powered to consider any subject that in 
any way directly or indirectly may have any 
possible bearing upon the welfare of the 
workingman. Under this broad analogy it 
may presume to enact proposed international 
laws on any subject under the sun irrespec- 
tive of the fact that the peoples of the United 
States of America have always, fought for 
their inherent and God-given rights under 
our Constitution, to have the laws of this 
Nation written by our own elected repre- 
sentatives and not by the representatives of 
foreign nations. 

Let us now review a few of the provisions 
that have come under consideration during 
the recent ILO conventions. Bear in mind if 
these conventions are ratified by our Govern- 
ment representatives, they will be the law by 
which we are irrevocably bound. 

The subject of codetermination was con- 
sidered by the ILO. This term defined, 
means that one-half of the board of direc- 
tors of a company are to be chosen by man- 
agement, and the other half of the board 
of directors are to be chosen by the union. 
Both would have equal voice in the manage- 
ment of a company. Under this combined 
directorship issues resulting in deadlock 
would be resolved by a third party. The 
third party, under the proposed system, 
would be Government. This was the So- 
cialists’ thinking to destroy free collective 
bargaining. 

In 1951 the ILO passed a recommendation 
on collective bargaining agreements. This 
gives government the power to negotiate, con- 
clude, revise and renew collective bargain- 
ing agreements. Under this, a union would 
present its terms to government, and govern- 
ment would decide the contract to be put 
in force. This convention also gives gov- 
ernment the power to impose closed-shop 
conditions throughout entire industries. 

In 1952, the ILO produced a convention on 
minimum standards for social security. If 
ratified, this would destroy all private in- 
surance companies in the United States. 
Government would be obligated to pay all 
benefits. You, the taxpayer, would pay the 
Government. 

Also in 1952 there resulted a maternity 
convention. Upon ratification, our Govern- 
ment would be campelled to guarantee avery 
expectant mother (even though she be un- 
wed) 12 weeks off from work to have her 
baby. In addition, the Government would 
have to pay her hospital and medical bills 
plus two-thirds of her regular salary. When 
the mother returned to work her baby would 
be kept in Government-operated nurseries 
at her place of employment and she would 
be given time off each day to nurse the baby. 
A Government bonus would be paid every 
mother who nursed her baby with her own 
milk. If the infant receives a bottle in- 
stead, the Government pays for the milk. 

During this particular convention an en- 
tire half day was spent debating whether or 
not international law should contain a pro- 
vision that a mother should nurse her baby 
for a 1-hour period or 2 half-hour periods 
during the day. France held out for 2 half 
hours, and Israel for 1 full hour. As a re- 
sult no conclusion was reached on this par- 
ticular subject. 

Representation in the ILO is supposed to 
be tripartite. This means there are three 
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representative classes from each nation; 
namely, labor, management, and government. 
Russia’s admittance in 1954 is in direct vio- 
lation to the original concept of the ILO 
constitution. Since there are no free asso- 
ciations of workers and employers in Rus- 
sia, she could not possibly qualify and should 
have been refused admittance. Yet, Russia 
has been seated with her satellite nations, 
and ironically holds a voting majority of 
32 votes for the Iron Curtain countries to 
4 votes for the United States. 

The vote to seat the Soviet Union and her 
followers was 93 to 83. One tricky maneuver 
of the Russians to achieve this voting ma- 
jority lies in the fact that Russia did not 
gain admittance to the ILO as an individual 
country with 4 votes, but was accepted as 3 
separate countries, Russia, Byelorussia, and 
the Ukraine, with a total voting strength of 
12 votes for actually a single representation. 
The Soviets, however, did not accord the 
United Sattes 48 independent representations 
with 4 votes for each of her States even 
though this would carry the identical logic. 

Following the 37th International Labor 
Conference of the ILO, a Russian version was 
released. It was headed “The Agitators at the 
Conference Rostrum.” Its caustic conden- 
sation of slanderous accusations is sufficient 
proof of Russia’s intentions to dominate and 
control all conferences of the ILO. The fol- 
lowing quote is in its entirety taken from the 
Russian release: 

“The presence of delegates from the 
U. S. S. R., Ukraine, Byelorussia, and the 
democratic people’s republics at the confer- 
ence was undoubtedly a source of anxiety for 
the representatives of Wall Street and for the 
reactionary’ leaders of the American trade 
whion organizations. Fearful of being un- 
masked in the eyes of the work people as 
enemies of peace and international coopera- 
tion, in common agreement they sought to 
slander the people’s democracies and to de- 
prive them of their right to take part in the 
work of the conference, making them the 
target of inflammatory speeches and organ- 
ized attacks. 

“The signal for the attack was given by 
Mr. McGrath, American employer delegate, 
together with a United States Government 
delegate. Both uttered cries of alarm, as if 
the ILO was threatened in its very existence 
by the reentry of the U. S. S. R. into the 
organization and both levelled calumnious 
abuse against the representatives of directors 
of Soviet undertakings and against the Soviet 
trade unions.” 

“Once the signal for anti-Soviet attack 
had been given, little time was lost by De- 
laney, one of the leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor who considers himself 
as a representative of the American workers. 

“From the conference rostrum, Mr. De- 
laney, a fomenter of war and servant of the 
American monopolists, voiced his extreme 
dislike of the Soviet Union's return to the 
ILO, fearing cooperation with the peoples of 
the democratic countries. He slandered 

hem with the old false accusations, long 
since disproved, of the forced labor practiced 
in these countries and of the absence of free 
trade unions in the U. S. 8. R. and the 
people’s democracies. 

“Delaney’s inflammatory attack has once 
again shown the trade union agents of 
America imperialism for what they really 
are. Not by oversight but with full inten- 
tion, Delaney concealed the fact, known to 
all, that real forced labor exists in the United 
States and in its hangers-on. The delegates 
of the democratic countries were quick to 
take the floor and recall these truths to De- 
laney’s mind.” 

No comment of the above is necessary 
other than this statement appears in a report 
under the heading “Organisation Interna- 
tionale Des Employeurs, Secretariat Gen- 
eral” datelined “Brussels, September 21, 
1954, 33, rue Ducale.”’ 
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Cincinnati can well be proud of the ¢, 
that William L. McGrath is a dissent 
member of the governing body of the Inter. 
national Labor Organization. He has been 
waging a one man battle to protect our coun 
try from the Communist-dominateq social. 
istic objectives of this treacherous organig,. 
tion. McGrath’s basis for such action is a. 
tained in his statement before the 1954 oon, 
ference. He asked: : 

“What will remain of the tripartite natuy 
of this body, if we admit a solid block of 28 
votes none of which represent free workers 
or employers, and all of which are under the 
direct dictation of the Kremlin? 

“I charge that the purpose of the gt. 
tempted reentry of Russia into the ILO js 
that of disrupting this organization and 
using it as a springboard for Communist 
propaganda. 

“Unless steps are immediately taken to 
preserve the status of the tripartite stry. 
ture of this organization as originally con. 
ceived and practiced for so many years, jt js 
my intention to recommend to my Gover. 
ment, to my nominees and to the employers 
of the United States that they refrain from 
sending future employer delegations to this 
conference.” 

William L. McGrath has personally recom. 
mended to the President of the United States 
that under present conditions the United 
States withdraw from the Internationa] La. 
bor Organization and grant it no further 
financial support. 

EARL W. Barr, 
Chairman, Americanism Committee, 
Fourth District, Department of 
Ohio, The American Legion; Mem- 
ber, National Counter-Subversive 
Activities Commission, 
NEIL E. WETTERMAN, 
Research Director, Americanism, 
Committee, Fourth District, De- 
partment of Ohio, The American 
Legion, 


As a result of the preceding report on 
the International Labor Organization, 
American Legion Post, No. 412, Madeira, 
Ohio, passed the attached resolution with 
unanimous approval on January 18, 1956, 
In addition, appropriate remarks to- 
gether with the resolution were made a 
matter of record at the fourth district 
conference, department of Ohio, on Jan- 
uary 22, 1956. 

RESOLUTION—INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


Whereas World War I was Officially con- 
cluded by the Treaty of Versailles, and part 
XIII of that treaty created the International 
Labor Organization. The ILO was officially 
established at Basel, Switzerland, as an 
agency of the League of Nations in 1919; and 

Whereas as early as 1919, many loyal Amer- 
icans suspected that the ILO was a Clever 
effort to promote international socialism and 
as such the Senate of the United States re- 
fused to ratify part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles; and the United States could not, 
therefore, participate officially in the Inter 
national Labor Organization; and 

Whereas in 1934, the then President of the 
United States of America sponsored a joint 
congressional resolution which authorized 
our participation, and we have been an active 
member ever since; and 

Whereas the original objective of the ILO 
has been completely subverted. Instead 0 
trying to promote better conditions for the 
workingman, the ILO is now chiefly con- 
cerned with trying to gain more power for 
government. In recent years, the great ma- 
jority of its proposals have had to do with 
government regimentation, government con- 
trol, government regulation, and government 
dictation. It has sought to inject detailed 
government control into collective bargail- 
ing, insurance, medicine, employment agen 
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cies, the nursing of babies, factory canteens 

d cafeterias, the upbringing and schooling 
- ung people on the farms, determination 
: te es, migration of workers, etc., thereby 
of ae internal domestic affairs which 
seoperl¥ belong within the realm of self- 
ment, and setting up a pattern for the 
Oe talist state. The ILO has ceased to be an 
mternational Labor Organization and has 
pecome an international government organi- 
zation; and 

whereas the ILO has set up what it Calls a 
technical assistance program, under which it 
sends out experts all over the world, pre- 
sumably to show people, particularly in 
ynderdeveloped countries, how to improve 
productivity, but, as a matter of actual fact, 
qevoting their efforts largely to propagandiz- 
ing on behalf of the ILO socialistic concepts 
and helping government set up social security 
eystems, labor departments, statistical serv- 
ices, cooperatives, insurance schemes, etc. 
Here again the emphasis is not upon the 
welfare of the workingman, but upon show- 
ing government how they can get more con- 
trol over the lives of men. It is therefore not 
surprising that the Russians offered to supply 
the ILO with all the experts required to man 
its technical assistance program. By this 
device, Communist agents could be planted 
in every country in the world; and 

Whereas the welfare of labor has long since 
ceased to be the main topic of discussion at 
the plenary sessions of the ILO Conferences. 
The subject of labor is used chiefly as an 
excuse to argue political ideclogies. In 
recent years the ILO has become in fact an 
international debating society at which the 
advocates of socialism and the advocates of 
communism compete with each other for the 
followers among the nations of the world, 
with the American free competitive system 
disregarded and actually labeled as “long 
since outmoded and still lingering” by some 
quirk of fate. The re-entry of the Russians, 
abetted by their satellites, has stepped up the 
tempo of this ideological debate to such a 
point that the ILO has become to all in- 
tents and purposes merely an international 
forum for Communist propaganda, with 
many hours of speeches devoted to damning 
the United States and our free competitive 
system. Meanwhile the underdeveloped na- 
tions of the Far East, Just emerging into in- 
dustrialism, resentful of American prosperity 
and European colonialism, have attempted to 
form an Asian bloc against the United States 
position. In short, the original purpose of 
the ILO, that of helping the workingman, 
has now become hopelessly lost in a welter 
of conflicting political considerations and 
social and economic ideologies; and 

Whereas the question of nationalization 
of industry is ever present in the ILO con- 
siderations. All Communist industry is na- 
tionalized. Many of the Far Eastern coun- 
tries, such as Burma, have what they term a 
“mixed” economy with about half of the na- 
tions’ industry nationalized and the other 
half under private ownership. Govern- 
ment and labor representatives from such 
countries lean toward nationalization. In 
England the coal mines are nationalized. 
Much ILO thinking and planning, therefore, 
is done on the assumption that worldwide 
nationalization of all industry is inevitable. 
The promotion of nationalization, therefore, 
has assumed much greater importance in the 
ILO than the welfare or freedom of the in- 
dividual workingman. This is just another 
instance of the way in which the ILO has 
subverted its original intent to campaign on 
behalf of more power and control by govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas there is apparently a very real 

lief upon the part of many of the dele- 
iam to the ILO that this body does in fact 
“present a world parliament. In fact, its 
airector general made a statement to this ef- 
fect. Under the declaration ei Philadelphia, 
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the ILO is empowered to consider any subject 
that in any way directly or indirectly may 
have any possible bearing upon the welfare 
of the workingman. On this assumption it 
map resume to enact international laws on 
any subject under the sun. This it is pro- 
ceeding to do, even though the provisions of 
such laws have to do with the internal 
domestic affairs of member nations. The 
idea of doing something to help the work- 
ingman has been lost sight of in the light 
of the possibility that the ILO has actually 
within it the making of a world government 
whereby the ILO delegates, on their supreme 
wisdom, can plan Socialist legislation for the 
entire world, on a uniform basis, so that 
government could take over everything and 
dictate the minute affairs of every individual 
citizen; and 

Whereas since the admission of the U. S. 
S. R. to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in May of 1954, the Communist ideol- 
ogy has become a dominating and alarming 
factor. This danger is increased to the 
extent that ratification of any ILO Confer- 
ence by the United States results in a man- 
dated treaty by which we are irrevocabiy 
bound; and 

Whereas the Communist countries have 
actually obtained ILO membership in vio- 
lation of the original concept of its con- 
stitution which is based upon a tripartite 
system. This is verified by the fact that 
free associations of workers and manage- 
ment are nonexistent in Russia and her 
satellite nations. In addition we are in the 
minority at the ILO Conferences by a voting 
ration of 32 Communist representatives to 
4 American representatives, and yet we 
finance this organization to the tune of over 
25 percent of its international appropriation; 
and 

Whereas this illegal entry into the ILO by 
Russia, puts Russia and her satellite na- 
tions in a strong position to gain voting 
control of the ILO and dictating to the 
working peoples of the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas we of the American Legion and 
the peoples of the United States of America, 
have always fought for the inherent and 
God-given rights under our Constitution, to 
have the laws of this Nation written by 
our own representatives and not by the rep- 
resentatives of foreign countries: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Madeira Post, No. 412, 
Department of Ohio, American Legion, meet- 
ing in duly constituted session this 18th 
day of January 1956, That the members of 
the National American Legion and its na- 
tional commander, call upon the Congress 
and the President of the United States of 
America to withdraw financial and legal sup- 
port of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That we of the National Amer- 
ican Legion will fight unto death if neces- 
sary, the right of government by the people, 
of the people, and for the people of the 
United States of America. 

Copies of this resolution shall be promptly 
forwarded to the fourth district commander, 
the department executive committee, depart- 
ment of Ohio, and to the national executive 
committee, the American Legion for con- 
sideration and action. Further, copies of 
this resolution shall be forwarded to our 
proper congressional Representatives, urg- 
ing them to support this resolution fully 
and to be guided accordingly when the mat- 
ter of the ILO comes before the House of 
Representatives, or the Senate of the United 
States. 

CHARLES JOHNSON, 
Commander, Post No. 412, the Amer- 
tcan Legion, Department of Ohio. 
THOMAS FLICK, 
Adjutant, Post No. 412, the Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of Ohio. 





Executive Vice President 
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HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial entitled “Executive 
Vice President,” which appeared in the 
February 19, 1956, edition of the Topeka 
(Kans.) Daily Capital. 

I call this editorial to the attention of 
Congress because I feel it is an excellent 
analysis of a problem with which we are 
all concerned. It also illustrates the 
great interest of the public at large in 
new measures which will strengthen the 
operation of our Federal Government. 
And I might add that it serves as still 
another reminder that the American 
newspaper plays an important role in 
keeping the Nation well informed. 

The editorial follows: 

EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


While the world awaits President Eisen- 
hower's historic decision on a second term 
in the White House, there is considerable 
concern regarding the burdens of the Presi- 
dency in these times. 

Perhaps the complexities and responsibil- 
ities of the high office are too great for any 
one man to carry alone, whether he be Mr. 
Eisenhower or some other statesman. 

With today’s shrinking world and the 
United States firmly entrenched in the role 
of world leader, the Presidency of the United 
States is more than that—it actually is the 
leadership of the free world. 

Even the far-sighted founders of this great 
country could not have envisioned today’s 
complex world or the added responsibilities 
it has brought to the office of President. 

We believe the time has come, whether or 
not Mr. Eisenhower is a candidate, to give the 
Vice President a greater share of the routine 
duties now handled by the President. The 
President, of course, would remain the Chief 
Executive. The Vice President would be 
elevated to Executive Vice President. 

It is interesting to note that the found- 
ers of our country believed the Vice Presi- 
dent should be a leading statesman. They 
believed he should be the person who re- 
ceived the second highest number of votes for 
the Presidency. But in 1800 the struggle 
for the Presidency which took place between 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr brought 
about a change. 

Today the Vice President’s principal duty 
is to preside over the Senate, but this simple 
duty has brought little importance to the 
office. And in that position he has little 
infiuence. He casts the deciding vote in case 
of a tie, but as presiding officer he is hedged 
in with rules to prevent him from influencing 
the deliberations. 

Yet, the Constitution provides that if the 
President dies or becomes disqualified for 
holding office he shall be succeeded by the 
Vice President. This has occurred seven 
times, each time through death of the Presi- 
dent. 

We think it’s good reasoning that since the 
Vice President may at any time be called 
upon to assume the Presidency that he be 
given more responsibilities and be better in- 
formed on the important problems at hand. 

Some authorities on Government have 
held that the office of Vice President is too 
weak. They say any congressional commit- 
tee chairman can exercise more power, and 
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as a result men of high ability usually do not 
seek the office. Even such great statesmen 
as John Adams and Thomas Jefferson have 
failed to make the Vice Presidency a very 
important job. 

The trend to add importance to the posi- 
tion was started by Warren G. Harding. He 
was the first President to invite the Vice 
President to hold a seat in the Presidential 
Cabinet. Calvin Coolidge, however, attend- 
ed irregularly. Vice President Dawes refused 
to sit in Coolidge’s Cabinet, believing it un- 
wise to function both in the legislative and 
executive branches. 

Herbert Hoover invited Topeka’s Charles 
Curtis to attend Cabinet meetings “in order 
to acquaint him with what was going on.” 
Franklin D. Roosevelt repeated this policy 
during his administration. 

Another step to provide more duties for 
the Vice President came in 1949 during the 
Truman administration when the Vice Presi- 
dent became a member of the National Se- 
curity Council. 

And from the day he became President, 
Mr. Eisenhower has used Vice President 
Nrxon more than any President used a Vice 
President. 

It would seem that these recent Presi- 
dents, aware of the increasing physical and 
mental strain of the office, thought it wise 
to include the Vice President in activities 
even beyond his normal duties as outlined in 
the Constitution. Such action gave the Vice 
President a greater share in Government 
administration. 

During the present administration, Mr. 
Nrxon has presided over the Security Coun- 
cil meetings in the absence of the President. 

Because the office of Vice President has 
little importance under our present system, 
only three since Thomas Jefferson have been 
elected President. 

The Vice President must have the same 
qualifications for office as the President, 
since he may succeed him. But it seems we 
are doing little to prepare him for that im- 
portant task. 

We believe this matter is so important 
that Congress should give serious thought 
to a program that would relieve the Presi- 
dent of routine responsibilities, and at the 
same time give the Vice President a greater 
share of these responsibilities. 


Big Brother and Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp two logical edi- 
torial which appeared on successive days 
in the Palestine Herald-Press, Palestine, 
Tex. The first is entitled “Big Brother” 
and it was followed the next day by “The 
Record of Foreign Aid.” 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Palestine (Tex.) Herald-Press of 
December 29, 1955] 
Bic BROTHER 

Let a bully threaten a little boy, and the 
little one will run for his big brother. 

But if big brother takes on the job of 
constantly protecting the little one, little 
brother won’t even try to protect himself, 
and little brother, instead of being helped, 
is actually weakened by his big brother’s 
solicitation. For there'll be the inevitable 
time when little brother will get in trouble 
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and big brother won’t be able to get there 
fast enough. 

Now expand on that fact a little. 

Children are only miniature people. The 
psychology of children is the psychology of 
adults. 

And nations are like people. The psy- 
chology of people is the psychology of 
nations. 

Right now, in the psychology of people 
and nations, the United States is acting the 
part of an overzealous big brother to a whole 
passel of smaller tykes among nations who 
have long since passed the stage of hoping 
we'll take care of them. They now believe 
our protection is their right. 

The result of this attitude is sadly obvious. 
In years of trying to build up “joint” defense, 
with United States troops scattered through- 
out the world to back up local forces, this 
country has succeeded nowhere. The sim- 
ple reason other countries have not built 
their defenses is that they, like little brother, 
prefer to let us do their spending, and their 
defending, and, if necessary, their fighting 
for them. 

For proof of this, take a look at Turkey, the 
only bright star in the dark sky. of anti- 
Communist defenses. Turkey is not a 
“Western” nation, and, therefore, has gotten 
little of the bounty the United States has 
passed around so generously elsewhere. The 
Turks, uncomfortably close to the Russian 
giant, have maintained stout defenses all 
along. They haven’t waited for big brother. 

It is possible, of course, that if the United 
States hadn’t committed itself to defend 
smaller Western nations, some of them might 
have been gobbled up by Russia before now. 
But it is also likely that if the United States 
had not been so lavish in its protections and 
promises and handouts to our so-called 
allies, that the small Western nations long 
before now would have built creditable de- 
fenses of their own and united them. 

In other words, it may be proper for the 
United States to act as a big brother to 
threatened free nations, but perhaps we are 
actually weakening the defenses of the free 
world by carrying our big brother act too far. 

If these are facts, they have not impressed 
themselves on our national leadership in 
either political party. 

We threw away billions in foreign-aid give- 
aways through the tenure of President Tru- 
man. And under the leadership of the Re- 
publican Party we have continued the 
process. 

Now it is reported that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration plans to ask Congress for power 
to commit the United States to a 10-year pro- 
gram of economic aid to friendly nations. 
Tht is carrying the giveaway to a new ex- 
treme. Until now Congress has been willing 
to extend foreign aid on a year-to-year basis. 

A 10-year promise of protection by big 
brother would delay by that length of time 
any serious effort by our smaller allies to 
build their own defense to full potential. 

We should be talking reduction of foreign 
commitments, not expanding them. And we 
should tell our little brothers very bluntly we 
are no longer willing to take up their fights 
unless they are willing to do some of their 
fighting for themselves. 


[From the Palestine (Tex.) Herald-Press of 
December 30, 1955] 


THE RECORD OF FOREIGN AID 


As President Eisenhower is reported plan- 
ning to ask Congress for a 10-year executive 
authority to pass out American billions in 
foreign economic aid, the logical question is: 
What good will it accomplish? 

On the record of past performance, it won’t 
accomplish much, if anything. 

Foreign economic aid is referred to by a 
variety of complimentary names by those 
internationalists among Americans who sup- 
port the aid on the basis of charity. But 
the average American taxpayer, preparing 
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right now to stage another battle with his 
annual income-tax papers, thinks of foreign 
aid on only one basis—defense of the Uniteg 
States against Russian aggression, 

This average taxpayer realizes tht 
country must have allies, that American 
bases must be maintained in other Parts of 
the world, to attempt to stop an attack on 
this country before enemy planes reach our 
shores. He knows that we can retain thes 
bases, now ringed around the perimeters oy 
Russia and her satellites, only if we make 
them profitable to nations where they ar 
located. 

He is convinced, then, that a certain 
amount of spending of his money Overseas 
is necessary. But he has a right to wonder 
if the excessive spending by this country into 
the coffers of foreign nations—some of then 
extremely doubtful as allies—has bought us 
anything worthwhile. 

For the record, 10 years of foreign aid by 
the United States in which we have given 
away $51 billion has certainly not stopped 
Russian aggressions and expansions. 

Since 1945, communism, at the dictation 
of the Kremlin, has conquered between 709 
and 800 million people by force, inclu 
the European satellites of Russia, Yugoslavia, 
China, North Korea, North Vietnam, ang 
Outer Mongolia. 

The Communists, with Russian advisers 
liberally sprinkled among their Chinese 
brothers, didn’t hesitate to launch war in 
Korea. They are threatening a new war 
now, against Formosa, the remnant of Free 
China we are pledged to protect. 

There has not been a single instance in 
these past 10 years in which this country or 
its allies have been able to shove commu- 
nism out of an area it has seized. We have 
not been able to restore Germany as 8 s0v- 
ereign nation, although Russia, our former 
ally, was committed to a joint program of 
occupation and restoration. 

In other words, the record of the past 10 
years has been one of Communist gains and 
free world losses. 

Our great outpouring of funds, our at- 
tempt to offset the Iron Curtain with a cu- 
tain of American gold, has not accomplished 
protection for free nations. 

In many cases, our aid program has ac- 
tively helped the enemy. Our money and 
military goods, poured into threatened areas, 
frequently have fallen intact,into the hands 
of the Communist invaders. 

It is extremely doubtful that American 
economic aid will prevent future Commu- 
nist aggressions. 

Congress should look long and critically 
at all plans for foreign aid. Concrete plans 
for bolstering actual defense are worthwhile 
and should be approved. But foreign aid 
on the basis of charity or one-worldism 
should be denied. 

We have to be realistic about handing 
over American wealth to foreign friends, 
particularly the doubtful ones who make up 
the majority. For we do nothing whatever 
to bloster the defense of the free world by 
weakening its one great power—the taxpay- 
ing ability of the people of the United States 
of America. 


With Malice Toward None 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, unde 
leave to extend my remarks in the RE: 
orD, I include the following address bY 
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Hon. James A. Farley at the annual din- 
ner of the Peekskill Lincoln Society, held 
at the Bear Mountain Inn, Bear Moun- 
tain, N. Y., on February 11, 1956: 

WiTH MALICE TOWARD NONE 


(Address by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman 
of the board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
at the annual dinner, Peekskill Lincoln 
society, Bear Mountain Inn, Bear Moun- 
tain, N. Y.. February 11, 1956) 

To any American, the opportunity to talk 
to his fellow citizens about Lincoln is an 
nonor, and also an exercise in humility. I 
am not going to presume on the opportu- 
nity. Many men have spent their whole lives 
studying and writing about Lincoln. I know 
very well that I could not add to their efforts. 
go I hope instead you will let me talk for 
a few minutes about a very great man, who 
for years has been a guiding star in many 
of the problems with which I have been 
confronted. 

One of the proofs of Lincoln’s greatness 
is that he does have something to say to 
everyone, high and low, rich and poor, no 
matter what his occupation. Most of us who 
have briefly emerged in national affairs will 
swiftly pass. Great men do not pass; and 
Lincoln was one of these. 

Iam very glad that his old associate and 
friend, William Henry Herndon, who was 
angry at seeing Lincoln made into a legend, 
decided to try to collect the material which 
would paint a picture of the man. Herndon, 
you remember, had known him as a country 
lawyer, @ neighbor, a politician, a district 
worker, 2 job seeker, and a friend. It was 
his simple faith that the more people knew 
about the real Lincoln the greater he 
would be. 

For this reason, Herndon spent the latter 
years of his life in bringing together every- 
thing he could find about Lincoln, good or 
bad, big or little. As a result, we have not 
a picture of an angel in a church window but 
a knowledge of the man, great enough to give 
inspiration to every American; a Lincoln so 
human that everyone of us feels he has had 
him for a friend. Not many men in history 
could pass that test. 

A famous New York newspaperman, Don 
Seitz, used to spend much of his time outside 
his job in studying Lincoln. At the close of 
many years’ work of this kind, he made this 
statement, “I would have Lincoln freed from 
all the sentimentality that has enmeshed 
him, from the embraces of the sob sisters of 
fiction and those who try to tie him to 
romance and religion, to stand forth coldly 
and clearly in his highest form as an Ameri- 
can politician of the first rank”. 

I do not know that Lincoln's principal 
significance is as a politician but that was 
certainly one of his great contributions and 
it is worth thinking about a little in these 
times. 

There is a striking contrast between the 
view which was held about Lincoln while 
he was alive and the personality which has 
emerged since his death. It is not easy for 
us today to believe that Lincoln was pictured 
in his lifetime as a weak man. It was said 
that he did not follow a clear line of policy: 
that he wavered; and that he was dominated 
by stronger men around him. It has taken 
4 good many years for the history books to 
make us realize that none of these judg- 
ments, which were freely passed by his con- 
temporaries, was even remotely true. 

Being a first-class political leader, LincoIn 
had the wisdom to call in and consult all 
Sorts and kinds of men. Again with fine 
political instinct he frequently allowed his 
Visitors to believe that they were really 
initiating the policy of the country. More 
than one man of the period published his 
diary or papers and showed that he was 
laboring under the delusion that he, and not 
Lincoln, carried off many of Mr. Lincoln’s 
best strokes. Only later, as the whole truth 
comes out, have we discovered that it was 
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Mr. Lincoln who made the policy, though 
he was humble enough and adroit enough to 
allow lesser men to believe that they were 
running the Government. 

Scmewhat the same thing is true of his 
alleged indecision. We know today that he 
was constantly calculating the political sup- 
port needed to bring the Union together. 
He was constantly trying to bridge the wide 
gaps between all sorts of groups. Each one 
of these groups thought they had the only 
method of saving the country; yet Mr, 
Lincoln knew that if the country was to be 
saved he needed to get them all working 
together. 

This, I think, explains a good deal of the 
misunderstanding of the time. What seemed 
like hesitation then we now Know was really 
a long and carefully thought-out campaign 
to bring group after group nearer to common 
ground, and on that common ground to build 
the political structure which enables a demo- 
cratic government to function. It was poli- 
tics, if you please. It was cruel to the Presi- 
dent but it saved the country. 

And today, 91 years after his death, we 
honor the man who was great enough to 
think out that political structure, humble 
enough to permit other men to take the 
eredit for it, and brave enough to stand, 
without complaint, the endless amount of 
criticism and abuse which it aroused. 

This is a model worth following and it is 
worth remembering when loose tongues are 
raised against the people on whom falls the 
burden of carrying the country through dif- 
ficult times. 

Mr. Lincoln is frequently thought of as a 
war President. Yet the policy which has 
made him great in American history was his 
persistent use of political methods. He was 
convinced that wherever political measures 
could be used force might be avoided. He 
stuck to this both before and in the middie 
and at the end of the Civil War. 

Politics, as he practiced it, was a means 
by which people are brought to agree on a 
line of action; brought to agree in numbers 
great enough so that the policy can be carried 
out. He was no stranger to all of the means 
that were used at the time. They were, in 
fact, much the same means as those which 
are used today. Politics has not changed in 
the past 91 years except that, I really be- 
lieve, it is cleaner and less devious today 
than it was then. 

So we find Lincoln endeavoring to make 
political compromises, rather than to force 
the issue which led to the Civil War. He 
differed on the point from many of his col- 
leagues and rivals. Seward, a capable New 
York politician, had taken a position which 
represented the opinion of New York but did 
not give enough common ground on which 
the entire country could stand. 

Lincoln’s antislavery sympathies were cer- 
tainly as strong as Seward’s. But when he 
made his famous campaign in 1860 he was 
careful to emphasize those elements which 
would hold the country together, rather 
than those which would split it in two. Let 
me be bold enough to risk a theory of my own 
as to the history of that period. 

It seems to me at least possible that if 
Lincoln had taken office immediately upon 
his election in November 1860, instead of 
having to wait until March of 1861, the Civil 
War might possibly have been avoided. The 
reason I think so is this: 

Passions were running high in 1860 and 
the only chance of avoiding the Civil War 
lay in bringing together, by political meth- 
ods, the moderates, both of the North and 
of the South. 

But during the months between election 
and the inauguration, a President-elect can- 
not do very much to guide political move- 
ments. He is obliged to leave the holdover 
President as free as he can, and President 
Buchanan seemed obviously unable to handle 


“the situation. 


Lincoln was doing his best to see that 
the extremists in the North did not force 
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matters to an impossible point and he was 
trying, so far as he could, to establish con- 
tact with the more thoughtful Southern- 
ers who realized the dangers which would 
come from forcible uprising. Actually, the 
moderates in both the North and South prob- 
ably were a majority. 

Yet the people who were making the 
most noise were the extremists. On both 
sides of the Mason and Dixon line they were 
building up hatred, at a time when Lin- 
coln’s policy was to build up understand- 
ing. Until he actually reached the White 
House there was not a great deal he could 
do and during that fatal period emotions 
were being aroused all along the line. If 
ever we needed Lincoln, the politician, it 
was then. 

No one can prove an historical “might 
have been,” but having had some contact 
with politics, I really wonder whether Lin- 
coln’s very great gifts in handling politics 
and politicians might not have been able 
to bring about a solution by political meth- 
ods instead of by war. 

There is a lesson to be learned from this. 
Today we can go over the history of that 
period and we can see that the extremists 
on both sides were probably wrong. We know 
that Lincoln was not the uncouth and 
brutal figure which some southern hotheads 
made him out. The southern group who felt 
60 bitterly, obviously were sincere and 
thought they knew what they were talking 
about, and yet they were dead wrong and 
history proves it. 

Those northern extremists who thought 
Lincoln was a floundering weakling were 
equally mistaken. Because he did not press 
for immediate reform they believed him a 
failure. On one occasion the New York 
Times actually proposed to replace him with 
a dictator. Today history has shown that 
they were as wrong as their southern 
counterparts. 

Perhaps we, all of us, will be a little more 
humble and a little better advised if we 
take the lesson to ourselves. Bitter feelings 
are not unkown in politics today. We do 
not have to go back to the Civil War to find 
people who feel strongly about national af- 
fairs, indulge in personalities and very sin- 
cerely believe evil of men, without rea- 
son. 

Intolerance, as a political weapon, has been 
used in connection with issues other than 
that of slavery. If we remember the lesson 
oi the Civil War, a lesson which is better 
taught by the life of Lincoln than in any 
other way, all of us may be protected a little 
against our natural inclination to feel 
violently and talk violently. 

All of us may realize that we do not always 
know the whole truth and that sometimes 
it is wise to suspend Judgment. All of us, 
in time, may even learn to feel that the men 
who are trying for a common agreement are 
usually safer guides than the men who are 
trying to make divisions or stir up hostility. 

As a man, I think the use of hatred and 
of intolerance and of evil stories is plain 
wrong. As a man who has been active in 
politics, I had an added dislike of that kind 
of tactics. The reason is simple. These 
weapons make it impossible for men ulti- 
mately to agree; while it was my job in 
politics to try to find ways by which they 
could agree. 

Lincoln’s doctrine was that democracy 
would be impossible if nobody ever agreed, 
and particularly if a minority felt that it 
could break ranks and go its own way when 
political decisions had been reached. This 
is as true now as it was in his time. 

Consequently, I know that if issues are 
not discussed on their merits but on person- 
ality; if any political group tries to stir up 
hatred and of course thereby provokes hatred 
on the other side, or if resort is had to the 
tactics of abuse, it becomes extremely diffi- 
cult for these groups ever to agree again. 

Men terd to repay hatred with hatred, or 
insult with insult, and if that process 1s 
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allowed to go on it becomes impossible for 
them finally to cooperate in carrying out 
any course of action. And yet, in a democ- 
racy like our own, our entire national life 
is a vast cooperative scheme. To the tech- 
nical politician, extremism is not only a 
crime, it is a blunder. 

I think Lincoln taught us this and though 
from time to time some may forget the 
country as a whole has learned its lesson. 
It cost us the life of our ablest and noblest 
statesman. But I think that if he were to 
come back today he would say that the 
sacrifice was not in vain. 

In this year of 1956, we see a world where 
group still fights group, doctrine clashes 
with doctrine and nations engaged in cold 
wars. Nevertheless, even in this mad dis- 
order and strife, the United States has 
steadily preserved the ideal of good will, of 
moderation, of justice. Even in our internal 
political conflicts today we do usually re- 
member that there is something to be said 
for the other fellow’s point of view. Even 
when we are engaged in the terrible rage 
of war we do have the tradition of justice 
to opponents, as we demand it for ourselves, 
our allies and the victims of aggression. 

We are able to attack social problems 
which are often bitter in the extreme and 
still find the way of moderate commonsense 
toward an ultimate goal of progress. 

Without trying to usurp the place of the 
historian, I think I may say that we owe 
this in great measure to Abraham Lincoln. 
Indeed, I think it is not impossible that 
Lincoln himself hoped that this might be one 
result of his life’s work. His second in- 
augural address, which contains, as you 
remember, the famous words, “With malice 
toward none; with charity for all,” was it- 
self a plea for greater understanding. 

Thurlow Weed, a politician of the time, 
wrote him a note of praise. Mr. Lincoln’s 
answer is not as well known as is the sec- 
ond inaugural address, but what he said was 
this: “Thank you for yours on the notifica- 
tion speech and on the recent inaugural ad- 
dress. I expect the latter to wear as well 
as, perhaps better, than anything I have 
produced; but I believe it is not immediately 
popular. Men are not flattered by being 
shown that there has been a difference of 
purpose between the Almighty and them. 
To deny it, however, in this case is to deny 
that there is a God governing the world. 
It is a truth which I thought needed to be 
told and, as whatever of humiliation there 
is in it falls most directly on myself I thought 
others might afford me to tell it.” 

This was Lincoln anticipating the coming 
peace, and trying to bring back the state 
of mind and the political attitude which 
would make real peace possible. He was 
engaged in his last and greatest attempt to 
bring this about and to reunite the country, 
almost to the hour of his death. 

Time after time, since then, this country 
has had its problems and its troubles. Time 
after time wild tongues have again been 
loosed. Yet the lesson of a great spirit and 
a great man has remained with us to make 
of this country a union so firm that even 
the forces of today which are tearing Europe 
and Asia apart beat harmlessly againt our 
coasts. 

The Union was saved, with God’s help, for 
all time. But the real authors of its salva- 
tion were the great spirits, north and south, 
who followed Lincoln’s plan, who cast ha- 
treds aside and in Lincoln’s sympathetic 
spirit attempted to make the Government 
a means by which this Republic binds all 
Americans in common brotherhood. 


The bond was forged faithfully and well 
In its time it has overcome the peril from 
within, and now we see that it is no less 
staunch and true against the peril from 
abroad. That is our legacy from Lincoln and 
out blessing from God. 
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Speech Prepared for Delivery by Hon. 
J. Glenn Beall, of Maryland, Before a 
Lincoln Day Dinner of Pinellas County 
Republicans in Clearwater, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD, I include a speech pre- 
pared for delivery by Senator J. GLENN 
BEALL, Of Maryland, before a Lincoln 
Day dinner of Pinellas County Republi- 
cans in Clearwater, Fla. 

The speech follows: 

Abraham Lincoln died 91 years too soon. 

Unfortunately, he never had the opportun- 
ity to see how effective and able the women 
of this great Nation can be when they take 
a direct part in politics. 

Men have always suspected, of course, that 
women would be a wonderful adornment to 
the political scene. But now they have 
found that you women are much more than 
that. 
tion that your active participation in poli- 
tics is essential to good government. And 
we men need you. 

We need you as loyal and understanding 
wives, and that is especially true on those 
many occasions when dinner gets cold while 
we are out politicking. 

We need some of you as candidates, for a 
government without a direct voice from 
women can get to be like a symphony or- 
chestra without a violin section. 

And finally, we need millions of you as vol- 
unteer workers, for there is always that very 
practical matter of winning elections. 

As you probably realize, there is one ma- 
jor, and all-important point which we have 
in our favor in this business of winning 
elections. 

We have popular opinion on our side. 

I realize the limitations of statistics, but 
I'd like to quote some fairly overwhelming 
figures which, I think, show just how strong 
we really are. 

These results were announced by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion (which 
is better known as the Gallup Poll) several 
months ago. 

First of all, citizens of this country were 
asked point blank: “Do you approve or dis- 
approve of the way Eisenhower is handling 
his job as President?” 

A tremendous 73 percent of the people said 
“Approve.” 

Only 14 percent said that they disapprove. 

The other 13 percent indicated they had 
no opinion on the matter. 

Now let’s take a look at a breakdown of 
those figures in regard to the South. 

When the poll takers reported their find- 
ings on a regional basis we found that in 
the South, 68 percent of the people said 
they approve of the way Mr. Eisenhower is 
doing his work; 

A mere 18 percent disapproved, and 14 
percent said they had no opinion. 

Here’s another point which I found ex- 
tremely interesting. 

The question this time was: “If the Pres- 
ident’s doctors say it is all right, and if he 
decides he wants to run in 1956, would you 
vote for him?” 

The answers were: 56 percent, “Yes:” 31 
percent, “‘No;” and 13 percent undecided. 


You women have shown without ques- 
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Comparing that survey with another 9 
which was taken prior to the Presj neue 
attack, the Gallup men discovered thy 
the drop in the ranks of those who saig -_ 
would cast their ballots for reelection y 
only 5 percent. “ 

As I said, we definitely do hay 
opinion on our side. + z © Popular 

Here are some of the reascns 
is true. why that 

At the national level of government, of. 
ficials of the Eisenhower administration 
have faced up to the grave issues and the 
problems of these years with faith anq with 
courage—and success has attended our 
labors. 

We can also point with equal pride to many 
men and women of the administration who 
serve the public in official capacities jp 
various localities of our Nation. 

Since the glorious birth of this Nation 
many fine men of outstanding character 
unusual wisdom and unquestioned devotion 
to the great principles of our heritage, haye 
served in the highest office that our fres 
people can bestow, the Presidency of the 
United States. 

But until the present time two hare 
towered above the others on heights rarely 
reached by others in the entire history of 
the world. 

George Washington strode with giant steps 
to the stage of great events in the crisis of 
the colonial rebellion against the tyranny 
of a distant monarch. 

With ragged volunteers from the 18 colo- 
nies he welded together an Army which 
helped forge the greatest Nation-on earth. 

The other was Abraham Lincoln, whose 
memory we honor this weekend. 

Although many persons were in honest 
disagreement with the policies of Lincoln, 
they never had the slightest thought that his 
actions were ever marred by cowardice or 
greed or pettiness. 

Now, at last, another man has attained 
the stature of those other forthright Amer- 
icans. 

As history brings these troubled and dan- 
gerous times into the perspective of the 
whole, literate people in all of the civilized 
world will associate with Washington and 
Lincoln, as representatives of all the time- 
less greatness of America, the name of their 
new, great partner, the incumbent leader 
of the people, the President of the United 
States, Dwight David Eisenhower. 

Yes, Dwight Eisenhower, born to our mag: 
nificent traditions of freedom and human 
dignity, trained in love and respect for God 
and for his fellow men, and tested in the ter- 
rible trials of massive war, was drawn to the 
full height of his great stature, like Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, in time of crisis—crisis 
for this Nation and for the world. 

He came to the Presidency in the midst of 
a stalemate in a cruel and costly war, a stale- 
mate which his opponents said could not be 
broken—a war which they said could not be 
ended. 

He moved with dispatch. 

He acted with decision. 

He brought into play the skills of the great 
soldier that he is, and the intellect of the 
great statesman that he is. 

The stalemate was ended at the confer 
ence table. 

The shouting, suffering, and slaughter were 
stopped in the hills and across the plains of 
Korea. 

Dwight Eisenhower moved into the White 
House while the tyrants, the would-be col 
querors of the world, were rattling thelr 
sabers with new vigor, when the initiative 
was all on their side, when confidence was 
lacking among our allies and those whe 
should be our allies in the event of war. 

Under the wise leadership of Dwight Elsen- 
hower, our Nation has taken the initiative, 
not the boastful, blustering initiative of wa 
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ngers, not the threatening initiative of 
me gen would enrich themselves through 


those 
the co 
others, 
initiativ 
are as prou 
nent peace as 


nquest of the lands and goods of 
put the calm, courageous, directional 
2 of enlightened, civilized people who 
d in their pursuit of a perma- 
they were courageous in con- 


ae policies and our purposes have been 
stated clearly by President Eisenhower. 

The mist of doubt has been removed. 

The confidence of allies has been strength- 
ened, and the power of our defenses and of 
our weapons of offense, if necessary, has 


rown in mighty steps. 
Our internal economy never was basically 


ncne calm that has replaced near-hysteria 

within the Government has been transmitted 
eople. ' 

“ Sar that seemed normal prior to the 

Eisenhower administration has disappeared. 

The economic recession which men of 
little faith had called inevitable never de- 
veloped. 

Make no mistake * * * the troubles and 
the dangers of the world have not yet been 
prought to an end. 

They never could have been brought to an 
end under the directionless course we have 
known in the recent past. 

They can, and I am confident will, be 
brought to an end with the leadership of 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

“To protect our nations and our people 
from the catastrophe of nuclear holocaust,” 
said this great President of ours, “free na- 
tions must maintain countervailing military 
power to persuade the Communists of the 
futility of seeking to advance their ends 
through aggression. 

“If Communist rulers understand that 
never shall we buy peace at the expense of 
honor or faith, they will be powerfully de- 
terred.” 

Yes; these are the words of Dwight Eisen- 
hower, and the Communists have been 
powerfully deterred. 

But the grand results—the final victory of 
peace—cannot be accomplished overnight, or 
even in the short period of 4 years. 

We have found in Dwight Eisenhower, I 
believe with all my heart, the master of the 
crisis in the world. 

We must, in the name of humanity, in the 
cause of decency, for the generations of today 
and for the sake of the generations to come 
keep Dwight David Eisenhower in his great 
job through a second term if he chooses to 
Tun. 8 

Ican understand his yearning for the quiet 
of his home in Gettysburg. 

I can sympathize with him, too. 

But I know his great love for his country 
and for humanity. 

I know of his great faith in God and of his 
conviction that the search for a just and 
lasting peace is far from hopeless. 

I feel that if he is convinced that he is 
needed, he will yield to the wishes of the 
people. 

If the prayers of the people are answered, 
and Dwight Eisenhower heeds their rising 
call for him to continue his great crusade for 
peace and justice, he cannot be defeated. 

Let the disciples of doubt raise their cries 
of fear and confusion. 

When the chips are down and the sover- 
tignty of the citizens is exercised again at the 
Yoting machines and ballot boxes across the 
‘and, the decision again will be, more over- 
whelming than before, that Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower continue as President of the United 
States. 

It could not be otherwise, because no other 
man since Washington and Lincoln has 
earned so well and kept so completely the 
confidence and faith of his fellow citizens. 


I've been dwelling at length on the Presi- 
dent himself, 
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Now let’s consider the administration in 
general. 

It has gained its strength, not only from 
he regular members of the GOP, but also 
frou. the many thousands of Americans who 
have become disgusted *with Trumanism and 
its heir, Stevensonism. 

Take my own Free State of Maryland, for 
instance. 

In Maryland, as in Florida, the members of 
the President’s party are in the minority. 

Yet, today, because of the profound beliefs 
of the people of Maryland in individual lib- 
erty and the principles of the Eisenhower 
administration, Maryland has a Republican 
Governor, Theodore R. McKeldin, who had 
the honor of placing President Eisenhower's 
name in nomination at our national conven- 
tion in 1952. 

Maryland is also represented by two Re- 
publican Senators of which I have the honor 
to be one, together with Senator JOHN Mar- 
SHALL BUTLER, 

In addition, Maryland is represented by 
3 GOP Representatives out of 7 for the State. 

How is this possible? 

Because the people of Maryland have voted 
their convictions that they are better re- 
presented by the ideals and principles of this 
administration. 

These convictions were not lightly arrived 
at, just as they were not in the case of the 
voters of Florida. 

But knowing that when the philosophies of 
the two parties are brought home to the 
people they will vote for truly liberal govern- 
ment, I look forward to even greater gains 
in Florida this fall. 

You have already gained national recog- 
nition by electing such a worthy Representa- 
tive as BILL CRAMER, and now you will be ex- 
pected to live up to the great promise you 
have shown. 

I’ve done quite a bit of talking about BILL 
CRAMER since I arrived in your State, and I’m 
going to keep it up. 

In the first place, BrLL CRAMER has the big- 
wigs of the opposition plenty worried. 

Personally, I don’t blame them. 

I’m just very glad that he’s on our side. 

On Capitol Hill, Britt CRAMER has made a@ 
reputation for fighting for what he wants. 

Furthermore, he gets what he wants—and 
that is a real trick. 

Just look at the $11 million harbor project 
he got for the Tampa area, and the appropria- 
tions he has gotten for your post offices, 
sponge industry, fish business and other 
activities. 

It isn’t easy getting things like that in 
Washington—I know. 

I was in the House of Representatives for 
10 years myself, but perhaps I could still 
take lessons from BILL CRAMER. 

If anybody ever wants to know about a 
two-party system in the South, Just point to 
BILL. 

Florida can be proud of him, as we all are. 

One of Bru’s biggest jobs as part of the 
Eisenhower administration is to give the 
United States a liberal, representative gov- 
ernment. 

Liberalism is a word that is being lightly 
tossed around these days. 

The New Deal-Fair Deal Party and its sup- 
porters have claimed to be liberals. 

But what is the true meaning of liberalism? 

Does it mean excessive taxation, a flagrant 
spending of the resources of the American 
people for brazen political purposes—the 
placing of more and more controls and re- 
strictions on the lives and economy of the 
Nation? 

If that ts true liberalism, then the New 
Deal-Fair Deal Party has been liberal. 

But that is not true liberalism. It is liber- 
ality, liberality with the American people’s 
money, freedom, initiative, and heritage. 

The Eisenhower administration does not 
coniuse liberalism with liberality. 
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Our true liberalism has respect for tradi- 
tion, and it has vision of the progress in the 
future. 

Our liberalism is based on the principle of 
individual freedom and liberty which permits 
each man and woman to be the maker of his 
or her own destiny. 

It is a liberalism which stands by to aid in 
times of distress but exacts no tribute in the 
form of control over the people’s economy or 
pocketbooks. 

President Eisenhower himself has said, 
“This administration is committed to a pro- 
gram of progressive moderation, liberal in its 
human concerns, conservative in its economic 
proposals, constructively dynamic and opti- 
mistic in its appraisal of the future. 

“This program, I firmly believe, merits the 
endorsement and support of thinking, confi- 
dent, forward-looking Americans. 

“For our national economy, we seek a de- 
pendable stability in our present assets, a vig- 
orous expansion in our future growth. 

“These can be best achieved, we believe, by 
giving the private citizen the greatest possi- 
ble opportunity—consistent with the rights 
of others—to contribute to the development 
of the economy and to share in its abun- 
dance.” 

Since this present administration has been 
in power, we have made the following key 
policy changes: 

1. In place of a stalemate war in Korea—a 
truce. 

2. In place of reaction in foreign affairs— 
action. 

3. In place of peak target dates in de- 
fense—the long pull. 

4. In place of softness toward Commu- 
nism—firmness. 

5. In place of planned deficits in finance— 
a balanced budget. 

6. In place of increases in taxation—re- 
ductions. 

7. In place of a shrinking buying power of 
the dollar—stability. 

8. In place of unchangeability in agricul- 
ture—flexibility and adaptability. 

9. In place of misguided favoritism in la- 
bor—fairness. 

10. In place of antagonism to business— 
encouragement. 

11. In place of Government paternalism 
in natural resources—partnership. 

12. In place of promises on housing—hbet- 
ter housing. 

13. In place of wardships in social secu- 
rity—a cushion against shock. 

14. In place of socializing medicine—im- 
proving private care. 

15. In place of corruption—integrity. 

16. In place of monopoly in atomic devele- 
opment—sharing. 

Today there are more than 65 million per- 
sons at work at the highest wages in history. 

Construction has set a record at $42 billion 
in 1955. 

American businessmen sold $14 billion 
worth of goods abroad. 

Inflation has been halted. 

Government spending has been reduced, 
taxes cut, and we are approaching a balanced 
budget. 

These accomplishments are but a prelude 
of those to come in the dynamic program 
which the Eisenhower administration has 
presented to the American people. 

Confident of the integrity, the honesty, 
and the belief in the American people and 
constitutional government, which this ad- 
ministration represents, the Nation can go 
forward to even greater heights in the future. 

For the first time after two decades of 
New Deal-Fair Deal administrations, the 
American people now have the Federal Gov- 
ernment back in their own hands—a Gov- 
ernment which represents them—not a Gov- 
ernment of a chosen few who would direct 
and regiment this American Nation. 
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Don’t forget how long it has been that the 
South has had to fight against becoming 
stagnant under one-party rule. 

It reminds me of the story of the young 
wife who nagged her husband with the fol- 
lowing: 

“What's the matter with you?” she asked. 

‘Monday you liked baloney. 

“Tuesday you liked baloney. 

“Wednesday you liked baloney. 

“Now, Thursday, all of a sudden, you don't 
like baloney.” 

Well, now, all of a sudden, the South is 
fed up with baloney, too. 

I’m sure you will keep doing something 
about it. 

Thank you. 


Text of the Speech Delivered by Dr. 
Francisco Urrutia, Colombian Ambas- 
sador to the United States, at the World 
Trade Luncheon Held at Tampa, Fla., 
on February 9, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
World Trade Luncheon held in Tampa, 
Fla., on February 9, the Honorable Fran- 
cisco Urrutia, Colombian Ambassador to 
the United States, delivered an address 
of importance to the United States and 
our international trade relations with 
South America. It is doubly important 
because he has quite capably pointed 
out the problems faced by the Americas 
today and at the same time has offered 
the basis of a solution to many of these 
problems. 

Beyond the interest his address held 
for students of trade and economy, I was 
particularly concerned with the refer- 
ences made to the First District of Flor- 
ida by the Ambassador that were not in- 
cluded in his prepared address. Dr. Ur- 
rutia pointed out that the port of Tampa 
was one of the major gateways to Latin 
American trade being the largest and 
busiest port of the southeast United 
States from Norfolk to Mobile. It is the 
logical recipient of Latin American ship- 
ping and because of its advantageous 
location an important point of origin for 
cargoes directed there. 

The large and active Latin population 
in the First District of Florida has led 
to the development of many cultural and 
national ties between the areas that have 
resulted in advantageous trade relations 
for all and a common ground of friend- 
ship that tends to see this growth de- 
velope between these logical terminals 
of trade. I feel certain because of these 
factors that a means of increasing these 
trade activities will be found in the fu- 
ture. The economy and well-being of 
our respective nations will benefit from 
such understanding and mutual effort. 
The words of Dr. Urrutia will benefit both 
the first district and the United States 
in their clear statement of today’s con- 
ditions. 
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Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to in- 
clude these remarks and the address of 
the Ambassador of the Colombian na- 
tion in the REcorp. 

When Mr. Thomas Wilson told you last 
year that world trade was vitally important 
to the United States economy, he pointed out 
the indisputable fact that every man, woman, 
and child in this country is directly affected 
by foreign trade. He explained thoroughly 
the trade problems of the United States with 
Canada and Western Europe, but he did not 
have enough time to concentrate on the par- 
ticular problems of international trade be- 
tween the United States and Latin America. 
This is why I would like to give you this year 
some additional information which, I am 
sure, will help you to understand better the 
reasons why Latin America has not been able 
to develop its trade more intensively with the 
United States. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson pointed out last year 
that United States trade with Canada had 
reached, in 1953, an all-time high of $5,660 
million. “This exceeded,” Mr. Wilson added, 
“the total trade of this country with South 
America and, after excluding military aid, the 
United States total trade with the Continent 
of Europe.” 

Why is it that Latin America has not been 
able to have as large a volume of trade as 
one country alone—Canada—has with the 
United States? My answer is that trade is 
the natural result of economic development 
and it is because we have not been able to 
achieve it that trade with all of the Latin 
American countries represents for the United 
States less volume than its trade with 
Canada. 

It is impossible to understand these prob- 
lems without realizing first the fundamental 
differences between the economic organiza- 
tion of North and South America. 

We must realize that North and South 
America were organized under quite different 
circumstances: 

The British, German, Irish, and other Euro- 
pean people, who came to North America in 
search of a new life in a new world, were fed 
up with the religious and political wars in 
Europe. 

They were only interested in organizing a 
new state where different religions would 
cooperate with each other and freedom for 
private enterprise would prevail. 

The opposite happened in Latin America. 

In the eighth century, the Moslems and 
the Moorish, as you know, were able to con- 
quer the entire Spanish peninsula with the 
exception of Asturias and the Basque country. 
It was only after seven centuries of wars that 
the Christian kings were able to get rid of the 
Moslems and Moorish, after they defeated 
them in Granada the same year Columbus 
sailed for the first time to America (1492). 

To drive the Moslems and Arabs out of 
Spain, the Spanish kings had led a war, 
supported mainly by the religious enthusiasm 
of the Catholic Church. It was a total war 
and as a result, all powers, including religious 
power, was kept by the king. When a few 
years later Spanish officers came to organize 
our countries, they only understood and be- 
lieved in the form of government that had 
enabled them to win their religious and civil 
wars in Spain. 

While the European settlers, coming to 
North America intended to stay in their new 
country and to organize all the necessary in- 
dustries they needed for their new life, in 
South America Spanish and Portuguese ad- 
venturers were only interested in mining 
gold or in discovering hidden Indian treas- 
ures, always hoping to go back home to enjoy 
the fortunes they had found or would find. 

When the _ Latin-American countries 
achieved their independence (a) their eco- 
nomic system was based on mining and in 
the production of a few tropical products 
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they could export to Europe; and (b) thei 
political systems, although organized in g _ r 
publican and democratic way, as a norm] 
reaction against their former rulers, fe, 
most of the laws, ideas, and organization, et 
the old ones. P 

Latin-American countries lost the Oppor 
tunity of the great economic and industri 
prosperity enjoyed by the rest of the Wester 
civilization in the last century and thus the 
20th century found them almost as under. 
developed as at the beginning of the igty 

Some progress has been attained, but ye 
are still much behind the Western ciyiliz.. 
tion standards. 

I wish to point out a few facts which Will 
help you to understand it better. ‘ 

1. For each 100 miles of roads in the Uniteq 
States we only have 7 miles of roads in Latin 
America. 

2. Our workers are paid US$1 a day, where. 
as in the United States workers are paid Usg) 
an hour. 

3. Sixty-two percent of the rural housing 
of Latin America is far below the hygiene 
and human standards prevailing in the 
United States. 

4. We have only 3 percent of the tota 
number of automobiles and trucks that are 
in use in the United States. 

5. The total electric power of Latin Amer. 
ica is only 8 percent of the United State 
output. 

6. The total production output of Latin 
America is only 10 percent that of the United 
States. 

7. The Latin Americans have an average 
yearly per capita income of US$211.45, against 
the average yearly per capita income of 
US$1,900 of the American. 

8. There is a difference of more than 1,00 
esiories per day in the food consumed by the 
American worker in contrast to that of the 
Latin-American laborer. 

The Latin-American countries realized 
that they must make up for the time lost 
during the last century and are changing 
their economics accordingly. 

Unfortunately progress has been slow be- 
cause in the 20th century underdeveloped 
countries cannot find the capital and fair 
trade responsible for the development of 
those who underwent the same process of in- 
dustrialization during the last century. 

Let us study how the lack of capital and 
the lack of fair prices have been responsible , 
for the slow development in Latin America's 
economy, and as a consequence for the in- 
sufficient trade between North and South 
America. 

A. As far as capital is concerned, you 
all know that the United States could not 
have developed its industries without the 
European capital brought in during the last 
century. 

In the last century, European capitel 
came to this country with the incentive of 
bigger returns on investments. 

With a population increasing at the rate 
of 214 percent per year, in order to maintain 
the present inadequate standard of living 
we must be able to increase national pro- 
duction by the same 214 percent. To do 6 
Latin America would need $7.5 billion 4 
year of new capital investments. Lati 
Americans are reinvesting their earnings at 
a rate of $6 billion a year. Thus, $1}, bil 
lion more are needed. 

Because of taxation laws in their coun: 
tries, private capital is not interested in 1D 
vestments in Latin America. A return of 
15 or 20 percent a year on a foreign invest- 
ment is of no interest to those who mus 
pay in taxes 50 or 60 percent of this excess 
benefit and can only net 1, 2, or 3 percent 
more than what they should have received 
for investments at home. 

As a result of this peculiar situation, Tr 
turns on investments in Latin America 
average 15 percent a year and, in spite o 
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fact, the United States for instance, 


onto each year in dividends and income 
frown Latin America much more than it 
invests. 


From 1946 to 1951 the United States re- 
ceived $3 billion in income from Latin Amer- 
ica and invested only $1,600,000,000 in new 


capiti ging to the latest United Nations 
statistics, in 1954 the inflow of capital from 
the United States to Latin America was: 
(Millions) 
1. Direct MVEHUMNeNe. os oss... 93 
9, Loans from the Export-Import Bank_ 100 
3, Loans from the International Bank. 69 
4, United States grants” (Bolivia and 
Guatemala) -...--..-.---..-..---= 38 


Total a a tae eae a an 300 

But the outflow of captal from the Latin- 
American countries to the United States, 
without taking into consideration private 
Latin American investments in the United 


States, was: 


(Millions) 
(a) For debt repatriation ......6....<. 3 
(ob) For amortization of is) ei 


(c) Dividends and financial services on 
private COW. Soa eee os 
(d) Financial services on Official loans. 43 
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Thus, the outflow of capital was $450 mil- 
lion larger than the inflow, and this proves 
that it is certainly not with private invest- 
ments alone that Latin America shall be 
able to close the gap of $114 billion needed 
every year in new capital investments just 
to keep up with the present inadequate 
standard of living. 

On January 26, 1956, Mr. Hollister, Direc- 
tor of International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, said that since 1934 the United 
States had “provided some $3.342 million 
in loans and grants for Latin America” and 
he broke this figure into these categories: 


(Millions) 
Export-Import Bank loans__--.-. 2, 400 
Mie DARE 108NSs 26 nnn ccc ccc ccs 600 
Economic and technical aid_....._. - 242 
Agricultural surpluses..._....-..... = 100 


I wish it were true. Unfortunately, these 
figures correspond to the authorized loans 
but not to the loans actually made and failed 
to take into account the loans already paid. 

According to the November 30, 1955, fig- 
ures, $1,100 million have already been repaid 
to the Export-Import Bank of the $2,400 mil- 
lion mentioned by Mr. Hollister, and only 
about 70 percent of the loans approved by the 
International Bank have until now actually 
been executed. 

The total outstanding loans of both Ex- 
port-Import Bank and International Bank 
represent less than $2 billion for all of Latin 
America. 

As for economic and technical aid and agri- 
cultural surpluses, Mr. Hollister gives a total 
of $342 million for Latin America; that is, 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the total 
gtants given to the rest of the world by the 
United States. 

The rest of the world has received direct 
aid, not to be reimbursed. If only a part of 
all this money had gone to Latin America 
our governments would have been spared 
many internal troubles. 

B. As far as fair prices are concerned, Latin 
American goods are only 814 percent higher 
than in 1947, and we get this figure only be- 
Cause of coffee and crude oil. If we do not 
take into consideration these 2 products, we 
find that Latin American goods are sold to- 
day 7 percent below the 1947 prices and 25 
percent below the prices obtained during the 
Korean war in 1951. 
ei Studies have been made by the United Na- 
‘ions and the International Bank to compare 
the average prices of the goods exported with 
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the goods imported by Latin America. These 
averages are called index prices, and the com- 
parison between the index prices of imports 
and the index prices of exports in each coun- 
try are called terms of trade. 

In terms of trade, in 1922 Latin America 
could only buy 84 percent of the goods bought 
in 1900 with the same amount of export 
goods, and only 60 to 70 percent in the years 
1930 to 1935. 

Only during the 2 wars could Latin Amer- 
ica buy more than in 1900 with the same 
amount of goods exported. 

In 1953 the terms of trade were only 5 per- 
cent better than in 1900, ond only because in 
1953 the coffee prices were higher. With the 
present coffee prices the terms of trade will 
again be below the level of 50 years ago. 

Minerals, for instance, in terms of trade 
buy today 30 percent less of the same gocds 
than in 1900. 

The two problems I have explained, that is, 
the lack of capital required to develop our 
countries and the inadequate prices for our 
products, have an immediate and direct ef- 
fect on our trade. In 1927 exports and im- 
ports trade represented 27 percent of the 
gross income of Latin America, while now 
it only represents 16 percent. 

Although Latin America’s population is 
increasing at the rate of 244 percent per 
year, its imports today, as it was the case 10 
years ago, only represent $6 billion a year. 
This means that in 1947 Latin America ex- 
ported $45 per capita and imported $43 a 
year. In 1953 Latin America could only buy 
$40 of foreign goods per capita, and, as it 
could only sell $37 per capita, we were, and 
are still today, $3 short per capita each year 
in our trade balance. 

Latin America is being criticized for not 
having been able to meet all its commitments 
and also for not having increased her trade 
with the United States. The fact is that in 
1954, on the one hand, Latin America re- 
ceived from the United States Only $3,289 
million for its exports, but on the other, it 
had to pay $3,371 million for the goods 
bought from this country, plus $450 million 
for the balance between the outflow and in- 
flow of capital. This meant that Latin Amer- 
ica had to pay a total of $3,821 million to the 
United States, although it only received 
$3,289 million. 

It is a great pity that these problems are 
misunderstood or ignored in the United 
States because: 

1. Latin America is by far the best of the 
United States clients. Of $11 billion sold 
last year by the United States, 26.6 percent 
went to Latin America and of $10 billion im- 
ported, 33.6 percent came from Latin 
America. 

2. Latin America pays the United States 
with the moneys received for its goods while 
other continents pay this country with the 
same dollars received as grants or aid. 

3. In the event of war, Latin America must 
be in a condition to continue to provide 
strategic materials. Of a list of 77 items 
considered as strategical by the United 
States, 30 came from Latin America. In the 
last war, 75 percent of the food supplies and 
40 percent of the raw materials imported by 
the United States came from Latin America. 
We must be in a position to defend the mari- 

, time supply lines, provide for maritime and 
airbases and send troops to the battlefronts 
as did Brazil in the last war and Colombia 
in Korea. 

4. We have 170 million inhabitants (more 
than the United States) and are the biggest 
market this country can ever dream of. 

5. Our population is increasing at the un- 
believable rate of 214 percent per years and 
this means that we shall have 30 percent more 
population than the United States 25 years 
from now and twice the population of the 
United States 50 years from now, with the 


potential buying power this means. 


“justice, and freedom. 
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Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD an address delivered by me on 
February 16, 1956, before the Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National De- 
fense, at Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE OPENING 
DINNER OF THE WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC CON- 
FERENCE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE, AT WASHING. 
TON, D. C., FEBRUARY 16, 1956 


It is a great honor and a real inspiration 
for me to be here this evening. The women’s 
patriotic organizations represented in this 
important conference have earned the grati- 
tude of every loyal American. 

They exemplify devotion to the ideals of 
our free Republic. They work for a strong 
America—a God-fearing, righteous Amer- 
ica—a Republic of spiritual and cultural 
power, dedicated to the highest standards 
of honor and justice. 

I am proud to salute the members of this 
conference and its participating organiza- 
tions as loyal and courageous soldiers in the 
battle to defend and preserve the American 
system of government. 

In the gracious invitation for me to ad- 
dress you this evening it was suggested that 
I discuss the Bricker amendment and the 
dangers that arise from what has come to 
be known as treaty law. 

In that connection I think it is appro- 
priate to review the nature of the American 
plan of government and the reasons for our 
greatness as a nation. 

First, let me point out that we Ameri- 
cans are a peace loving people. It is our 
proud boast that we are the most powerful 
Nation in all history—yet we have never im- 
posed tyranny upon any people of the earth. 
We have never fought a war of conquest. 
We have never sought territorial gain by 
force of arms. 

Whenever we have been forced into armed 
conflict we have fought on the side of honor, 
We have made terrific 
sacrifices in blood and treasure to liberate 
oppressed and persecuted people. American 
heroes have suffered and died to repel ag- 
gression that would rob free people of their 
liberty and would enslave them under savage 
cruelty. 

Our sole objective in war has been to 
uphold the integrity of free nations, to pre- 
serve the principle of individual freedom and 
to protect the right of free people to live 
under the form of government chosen by 
their own free will. 

For 150 years we have been able to keep 
our shores free from armed invaders. Of 
all the world’s great nations we are the only 
one that has escaped the desolation and de- 
struction of war. 

In two world wars we gained great military 
victories. Our fighting men covered them- 
selves with everlasting glory. But the peace 
for which they offered their lives was not 
achieved. Secret deals at the conference 
table sabotaged American power for peace 
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and opened the way for Communist dictator- 
ship over one-third of the world. 

As we look back to the reasons for our na- 
tional greatness we must turn to the founda- 
tions upon which the Founding Fathers 
erected the structure of American freedom. 

First, and most important, we have the 
ideals of Americanism so eloquently ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of Independence: 

“That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these rights 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

Those rights are the essence of our indi- 
vidual freedom. They are not granted by 
government. They come from God. 

Government that attempts to restrict or 
curtail them, or to take them away, trans- 
gresses against the divine law, to which the 
Founding Fathers gave their firm allegiance. 

Next we turn to the Constitution of the 
United States, the charter of our liberties, 
which has been described as the greatest 
state document ever produced by the hand 
and brain of man. 

Under the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights there was created a government that 
has demonstrated its capacity and fitness to 
serve the people for generations far into the 
future. 

For the first time in world history it gave 
recognition to the individual. For the first 
time in world history there was brought 
forth a new concept of government which 
derived its just powers from the consent of 
the governed. Never before had there been 
a government whose powers were specifically 
defined as grants from the people and lim- 
ited within the bounds of a written Consti- 
tution. 

And it is important to remember that in 
adopting the Bill of Rights the Founding 
Fathers did not propose to establish freedom 
of speech, press, assembly, religion, or to pro- 
tect the rights of property. They recognized 
these rights as God-given rights, bestowed 
upon all mankind by the Creater of the uni- 
verse. They set forth in language of biblical 
simplicity, the areas of human dignity and 
individual freedom upon which government 
was forbidden to encroach. * 

Under that plan in less than 200 years, 
Americans, living in freedom, have built the 
richest, the soundest, and the strongest na- 
tion in all history. 

We hold the Constitution in the greatest 
reverence but that great State document, 
within itself, provides the method by which 
it can be amended to conforin with chang- 
ing conditions. I need not stress the point 
that proposed amendments should be ap- 
proached with utmost caution. I think every 
good American will agree that the test of any 
proposed change is whether it will strength- 
en the fundamental principles of free gov- 
ernment laid down by those whose vision 
and wisdom gave us the Constitution. 

I submit, my fellow Americans, that the 
Bricker amendment meets that test. 

I believe it to be one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation now before Con- 
gress. Its importance, as you know, grows 
out of the various interpretations that have 
been given regarding article 6 of the Con- 
stitution which reads, in part, as follows: 

“This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

We who support the Bricker amendment 
regard it as most unfortunate that there is 
s0 much difference of opinion, even in the 
courts, regarding the meaning of this article. 
For that reason we believe it should be 
amended and spelled out in the same simple 
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language that we find in the first 10 
amendments—the Bill of Rights. 

It shouid be amended so as to give added 
force to article 1, section 1, which provides: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress, which shall consist 
of a Senate and a House of Representatives.” 

Please note the words “all legislative pow- 
ers herein granted.” They make no excep- 
tion. They confer no legislative powers 
upon the executive branch of government 
and certainly none on any foreign govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore, in support of this exclusive 
grant of legislative power the 10th amend- 
ment states: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

In the 2d session of the 83d Congress 
the Bricker amendment was debated in the 
Senate at great length. Every word was 
examined with extreme care. A great many 
decisions of the Supreme Court were quoted. 
Legal technicalities were brought forth and 
ably expounded with force and eloquence 
by proponents of the proposed amendment 
and by those who were opposed. Substitute 
proposals were offered and on the final vote 
the proposed amendment failed to pass by 
the margin of 1 vote less than the required 
two-thirds. 

I shall not attempt to go into further de- 
tail of the.legislative record. But to my 
mind one thing is very clear. We are con- 
fronted with one of the most fundamental 
principles that has to do with the stability, 
if not the permanence, of the American form 
of government. Unless legislation is limited 
by the Constitution we destroy one of the 
mightiest safeguards for the preservation of 
liberty. We place in danger every sacred 
right for which brave men have fought, suf- 
fered and died in their striving for freedom. 

The Founding Fathers were strong in their 
determination to restrict the powers of Gov- 
ernment. I cannot accept the conclusion 
that they would make a grant of unlimited 
power over foreign and domestic affairs. 

I am opposed to the ues of international 
treaties for making domestic laws for the 
people of the United States. I am opposed 
to overriding the Constitution without the 
consent of the people. 

For many years of our history the dangers 
of treaty law did not become apparent. 
Treaties between the United States and for- 
eign countries dealt with international sub- 
jects such as alliances, war and peace, 
boundaries, trade agreements and so forth. 
It never occurred to the average American 
that a treaty could interfere in the domestic 
life of our Nation. It did not seem conceiv- 
able that a treaty could in any way infringe 
upon our individual rights as American 
citizens. 

The Bricker amendment is needed to safe- 
guard the right of the American people to 
make their own laws within the framework 
of the Constitution through their elected 
Representatives in Congress. It is needed to 
protect the American people from the will of 
a super-government to which they have not 
given their consent. It is needed to preserve 
the system of checks and balances which 
have served us so well in separating the func- 
tions and powers of the three branches of 
our Government. It is needed to prevent the 
unwarranted encroachment of executive au- 
thority upon the legislative branch of Goy- 
ernment. 

I do not question the high integrity or sin- 
¢eere purpose of President Eisenhower in his 
opposition to the Bricker amendment. I do 
not fear that he will lead us into national 
peril. 

But I can look back to the agreements at 
Yalta and Potsdam which were conceived in 
secrecy and withheld from Congress and the 
American people. I need not remind you 
that by these agreements we committed our 
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country to make tremendous concess 
Russia and helped extend the power 
Communist conspiracy. 

I can look forward with apprehension ¢ 
the future when unprincipled men, < 
bitious for power, may seek to enlarge Fed. 
eral authority over the American people . 
means of treaties and executive agreements 

It treaty law can override the Constity. 
tion it can deprive people of the rights enu- 
merated in the Bill of Rights. 

I subscribe wholeheartedly to the sentj. 
ment expressed by the distinguisheq Senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], when he 
introduced his proposed amendment in the 
83d Congress. 

Addressing his colleagues, Senator BRICKER 
said, and I quote: 

“The fight for the protection against 
treaty law has only just begun. This fight 
to prevent the sovereignty and the Consti. 
tution of the United States from being un. 
dermined by treaties and executive agree. 
ments will be carried on in elections, in na- 
tional organizations, and in Congresses un- 
til it is settled to the satisfaction of the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people. That majority would rather live 
without fear under a government of con. 
stitutional restraints than live in jeopardy 
under a government of men.” ; 

Therefore I say to you that the responsibil. 
ity for freedom rests not in Washington 
but in the hearts of the people. 

It is a responsibility so grave that it must 
not be assumed without solemn rededica- 
tion to freedom of the individual as the key. 
stone of our national faith. - : 

The fight for the Bricker amendment can 
be won if we can reach the hearts of the 
people. It can be won if organizations like 
yours take leadership in old fashioned pa- 
triotism. 

Love of country and loyalty to its ideals 
are the great and indispensable virtues of 
American citizenship. 

Just a few days ago we celebrated the 
birthday anniversary of one of the greatest of 
#11 Americans, Abraham Lincoln. 

Let us, in his immortal words, here high- 
ly resolve “that this Nation under God shall 
have a new birth of freedom and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 
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Veto by the President of the Natural-Gas 
Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States per- 
formed a great public service in vetoing 
the natural-gas bill. This particular bill 
engaged the attention of the entire Na- 
tion. I, for one, could see no public in- 
terest in the measure—either from the 
standpoint of the gas-producing States 
or let alone from the gas-consuming 
States. 

The entire country, I am sure, is grate- 
ful for President Eisenhower’s wise deci- 
sion in this matter. It is difficult for mé 
to understand those arguments that are 
now being advanced, and in poor taste, 
that the veto message is an attack upon 
the Congress. The President of the 
United States was merely echoing the 
sentiments of the entire Nation when 
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he made reference to the brazen spon- 


legislation, and when I say 


this 
am? I mean those outside the 


“sponsors” 
f. 
OF oie when this measure comes be- 
fore the House in an attempt to override 
the President’s veto, you may be assured 
that I will vote to sustain the President’s 
action. If, therefore, there are those 
sho feel that the President’s veto was 
an attack upon the Congress, they are at 
liberty to test such sentiment by bring- 
ing the measure up in an attempt to 
override the veto, but I am certain, Mr. 
speaker, they will not dare do this. 





The Mideast South Asia Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an extreme- 
ly interesting and informative article by 
Mr. John Cowles, the distinguished pres- 
ident of the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une, which appeared in the Herald Trib- 
une of New York on February 15. Mr. 
Cowles has just returned from a month 
in Asia and the Middle East, during 
which, through personal observation and 
many interviews, he was able to secure 
information and some impressions which 
I believe are of vital interest and impor- 
tance to the American people regarding 
the present situation. I hope that this 
article will have wide circulation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


as follows: 
Mivpcast SoutTH ASIA CRISIS CALLED VITAL 
PROBLEM FOR UNITED STATES IN COLD WAR 


(By John Cowles) 


After a month of concentrated question- 
asking and observation in South Asia and 
the Middle East, Iam convinced most Ameri- 
cans are unaware of the gravity of current 
developments in that part of the world. 

First, the Israeli-Arab situation is immt- 
nently critical. If war breaks out—and some 
responsible, informed authorities believe 
there is a 50-50 chance of that happening 
within 90 days—no one can foretell where it 
might spread. 

If such a war is not averted, most of the 
Middle East might quickly be lost to the 
free world. Even if such a conflict did not 
rapidly develop into world war III, as it 
might, the loss to Great Britain of its Middle 
East oil reserves, if that happened, would be 
& catastrophe of incalculable dimensions. 


COULD MAKE BRITAIN SECOND-RATE POWER 


Not only would the Communist world’s 
warmaking potential be enormously in- 
creased, but economically Great Britain 
would be reduced to the position of a second- 
rate power. 

If an Israeli-Arab conflict is to be avoided, 
Teal concessions will have to be made by 
both Sides. Since the Arabs will not nego- 
uate directly with the Israelis, either the 
United States or Britain, or both, must act 
Promptly as go-between. 

No matter how sympathetic most Ameri- 
Cans are with Israel, we must realize that 
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all justice is not on one side. Moreover, 
not only Israel but conceivably the whole 
free world might face disaster if a settlement, 
which can only be attained through mutual 
compromise, is not speedily reached. 

Second, the Bulganin-Khrushchev tour of 
India, Burma, and Afghanistan was a major 
success for the Russians. The Communists 
are clearly gaining throughout much of Asia. 
Communist propaganda is diabolically clever 
and effective. Unless the United States 
adopts a much more imaginative and under- 
standing psychological approach toward Asia 
and enlarges the scope of its economic aid, 
the probability is that much, if not most, of 
Asia will gradually slip into the Communist 
orbit. 

Third, most Americans have no compre- 
hension of the psychological importance 
throughout Asia of the phrase “western co- 
lonialism.” It is of supreme importance 
that the American Government try in every 
possible way to dissociate itself from all 
aspects of colonialism. 

For example, official statements that can 
be interpreted, no matter how erroneously, 
as implying American approval of continued 
Portuguese occupation of Goa and other 
enclaves on the Indian subcontinent do the 
free world incalculable harm. 


ECONOMIC AID FOR INDIA CALLED URGENT 


Fourth, our paramount concern in Asia 
should be to try to prevent the presently 
“neutral” or uncommitted nations from slip- 
ping into the Communist orbit. India, with 
its 370 million people, is overwhelmingly the 
most important country in this category, 
and Nehru the most influential Asian leader. 

Nehru believes deeply in the principles of 
democracy. He is sincerely convinced that 
the course he is following is the most likely 
way of averting world war ITI. 

Americans who criticize Nehru for being a 
Socialist and for not giving at least lip serv- 
ice to the American principles of free enter- 
prise overlook the stark fact that the aver- 
age Indian has an income of only about $55 
@ year. 

India must be developed industrially, but 
there are no pools of private savings, as there 
are in the United States, for this purpose. 
The Indian Government must, therefore, 
either get foreign loans or “go totalitarian,” 
as Russia and China have done, and depress 
an already unbelievably low standard of liv- 
ing to extract from its miserable people the 
funds necessary for national development. 

In my opinion, the United States in the 
interests of its own national security can- 
not afford not to give India substantial fi- 
nancial aid. 

I favor our giving India a line of credit of 
a billion dollars, payable at the rate of about 
$200 million annually, to help India with its 
new 5-year plan. Withdrawals on this loan 
should be made with the approval of the 
American ambassador as the 5-year plan pro- 
gressed. 

The granting of such a loan would not of 
course guarantee that India might not slip 
into the ,Communist orbit, but it would 
greatly reduce that likelihood. 

WARNS OF STRINGS ON ECONOMIC AID 


In proposing such a loan, we should 
neither ask for nor expect any shift in India’s 
present political alignment of neutrality. 
We should make the loan for two reasons: 

Because of a sincere desire to try to help 
India develop itself and raise the almost in- 
credibly low standard of living of its people 
without India being forced to abandon demo- 
cratic processes to accomplish it. 

Because our own national security would 
be gravely jeopardized if India were forced 
into the totalitarian orbit in order to satisfy 
the material aspirations of its people. 

Fifth. We should put less emphasis on our 
military pacts in Asia. Certainly we should 
continue to supply arms to those friendly na- 
tions desiring and needing them to prevent 
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possible Communist infiltration and subver- 
sion. 

Some of our Asia military pacts, however, 
wholly in addition to providing effective 
propaganda material for the Communists 
are causing discord in two other ways. On 
the one hand, the recipient nation doesn’t 
get the amount of military equipment it, per- 
haps naively, assumed it would get; on the 
other hand, a neighboring nation frequently 
fears that the arms that we have provided 
may be used against it. 

In addition, there is ground for the belief 
that some of our military pacts with Asian 
countries may have tended to induce the re- 
cipient nation to spend a larger proportion 
of its own national income and manpower 
on its armed forces than it can afford. 

If the recipient nation is thus economically 
weakened, its government may be more sus- 
ceptible to being overthrown than would 
have been the case had we given it a smaller 
amount of military aid. 

Sixth. Some Congressmen have expressed 
the view that our foreign economic aid 
should be greatly reduced or eliminated. 

Unless we are willing to reconcile ourselves 
to letting all Asia slide under Communist 
rule, which to me would be sheer insanity, 
we should recognize that our foreign eco- 
nomic aid is going to cost us large amounts 
for many years to come. I am not suggest- 
ing billions more than the present level, but 
perhaps a few hundred million more for eco- 
nomic aid. Possibly such an increase can 
be fully offset by reduced foreign military aid. 

While we should plan our overall economic 
aid on a long-term basis, the bulk of it should 
not be earmarked for specific countries in 
specific amounts at specific times, so that 
those recipient nations get the feeling that 
they have a right to it regardless of their 
own government’s actions. , 

Perhaps half of our total economic aid 
appropriations should be given to the Presi- 
dent to spend where, when and how he 
thinks wisest. Our Ambassadors would then 
have authority to increase, reduce, delay or 
withhold aid depending on how effectively 
the recipient government was making use wf 
the aid, and whether the recipient govern- 
ment was genuinely endeavoring to do the 
things it might have committed itself to do, 
such as tighten tax collections, eliminate 
graft in connection with the distribution of 
our aid, reduce fiscal deficits, carry out 
agreed-upon land-reform programs, etc. 

Our foreign-aid dollars could be far more 


-effectively and productively spent on such 


a flexible basis, and in addition the Presi- 
dent would have the greatly needed author- 
ity to divert dollars from one country to an- 
other as relative needs changed. 

MOST ASIANS WANT RED CHINA IN U.N. 


Seventh. The American people should real- 
ize that an overwhelming proportion of the 
Asian countries, including even those like 
Pakistan with which we have military pacts, 
want Red China admitted to the United 
Nations. Leaders throughout Asia say that 
since the Red government is securely in con- 
trol of China’s 600 million people (one- 
fourth of the world’s population) and since 
Russia is accepted as a member of the U. N. 
they can see no valid reason why Red China 
should not also be seated. 

Some argue that if Red China is seated in 
the United Nations Peiping might become 
more reasonable. Some argue that if Red 
China were made a member of the United 
Nations, that would tend to increase the 
likelihood of China and Russia taking diver- 
gent lines on some matters of foreign policy. 

Some definitely non-Communist Asian 
leaders even express the view that the admis- 
sion of Red China to the United Nations 
would tend to accelerate the possibility of 
an eventual split between China and Russia. 

Asians who argue for Red China’s admis- 
sion to the United Nations largely agree that 
it would be proper to continue Nationalist 
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China’s (Formosa’s) membership in the 
United Nations as an independent nation. 
Several Asian leaders told me emphatically, 
however, that Red China would not publicly 
accept this as a solution, but that if the 
Nationalist Chinese withdraw from Quemoy 
and Matsu, they doubted that Red China 
would go to war with the United States in 
order to try to regain Formosa. 

Americans should realize that within a 
year the pressure for Red China’s seating in 
the United Nations will probably become so 
overwhelming that only a United States veto, 
if a veto is legally appropriate in such a pro- 
ceeding, could prevent it. 

Eighth. The American people should re- 
alize that historians a century hence, if there 
are historians then, will probably record that 
a new chapter in the conflict between the 
Communist and free worlds began in the 
year 1956. 

The hundreds of millions of uncommitted 
peoples of Latin South America, have become 
determined to develop their natural resources 
and industrialize their economies in an effort 
to raise their standards of living. 

The Russians are encouraging them, and 
offering help. Perhaps the Russians will not 
deliver on their promises, but it would be 
folly for us to risk our own future security in 
certain of the strategically critical areas of 
the world on the assumption that the Rus- 
sians will not deliver. 

Unless the United States demonstrates its 
genuine interest in helping these under- 
developed nations, and is able to devise 
mechanisms for accomplishing it, probably 
the governments in most of those areas will 
ultimately tend to follow the Russian 
method. 

RED CHINA PARALLELS SOVIET INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Russia proved during the twenties and 
thirties that a backward, illiterate, under- 
developed country could successfully force 
industrialization. Ruthless repression was 
required, and savings were forced from a 
people with an already extremely low living 
standard, but the goal of industrialization 
was achieved. China is apparently moving 
along this same path. 

Now for the first time in human history 
it is at least theoretically possible to abolish 
poverty throughout the globe, and in the 
space of only a couple of generations. 

Whether the people of the United States 
will come to appreciate quickly enough what 
is now happening in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, or whether we will wait 
passively until the backwara countries begin 
to accept Moscow's political and economic 
philosophies as their model, is the overriding 
political question of the period immediately 
ahead. Compared with it, most of our other 
problems shrink into insignificance. 

Many Americans have exaggerated ideas of 
what we are now spending for foreign eco- 
nomic aid. The bulk of our foreign aid is 
for military purposes. Most of what we are 
currently paying out under the name of eco- 
nomic aid is going to Formosa, South Korea, 
South Indochina, and other areas directly af- 
fected by military operations, or for the di- 
rect or indirect support of military forces. 
Only a tiny fraction of the funds of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration (for- 
merly called the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration; previously to that called point 4 
or the ECA or the Marshall plan) are going to 
the economic development of militarily un- 
committed nations, even though these areas 
may be of great strategic importance. 

It is not necessary for us to spend addi- 
tional billions for foreign economic aid; but 
a very few hundred additional millions, plus 
some changes in our methods and psycho- 
logical approach, might make a decisive 
difference. 
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search on which our national security may 
depend, military weapons alone in the period 
ahead may well prove insufficient to insure 
the permanent maintenance of our freedom. 


The World Health Organization and 


Nursing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the outstanding organizations working 
throughout the globe is the World Health 
Organization. 

When the history of this era is written, 
when the substantial developments have 
been separated from the trivial items of 
our times, when the wheat has been sep- 
arated from the chaff, it will be found 
that the World Health Organization has 
written one of the finest chapters of this 
era. 

For the first time in the history of 
mankind, the human community, acting 
on the basis of its collective conscience, 
and its humanitarian instinct for its fel- 
low human beings, has conducted a 
global assault against mankind’s age-old 
scourges. 

I send to the desk a further statement 
which I have prepared on this subject, 
along with supplementary material re- 
garding the “heroines in white’—the 
nurses of the world—who are helping to 
spearhead this effort. I ask unanimous 
consent that this material be printcd in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and other material were ordered 
to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

In the February 1956 issue of the World 
Health Organization Newsletter there is a 
great amount of inspiring information con- 
cerning the fight by organized medicine un- 
der the banner cf the United Nations and, in 
particular, the WHO, to improve m . 
health. 

The overall report of the issue 
WHO activities in the Western Pacific region 
in 1954-55. 

There is an 
against malaria on Taiwan 
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malerious areas have been 
spraying. 

There is a review of a 
Against Killers, by James Hemmings, pub- 
lished by Longmans Green & Co., Ltd. As Dr. 
Brock Chrisholm, former Director-General of 
WHO states, “It is the first time, to my belief, 

hat a book dealing with health on a world 
scale has been attempted with aim of 
teresting young people.” 

Continuing with the battle against disease 
in the Western Pacific, there is a report, on 
the efforts for maternal and child heaith, for 
environmental sanitation, against communi- 
cable diseases, against tuberculosis, yaws, and 
for education and training. 

One of the phases which inevitably comes 
up is the matter of necessarily expanding the 
reservoir of nurses in the area. Indeed, al- 
most any discussion of the improvement of 
mankind's health brings up the question 
increasing the availability of the heroines in 


Mankind 


new book. 
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white, the tireless women who devote year 
of their lives, indeed often their entire cae 
to the healing of men, women, and children, ' 


ARTICLE ON MEETING AT TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Coincidentally enough, I noted in last 
Sunday’s New York Times a report concern. 
ing a veritable international meeting at the 
spring session of the Division of Nursing 
Education of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. It brought out clearly the con. 
tinued serious shortage of nurses through. 
out the world, a shortage which our ow, 
Govenment and our own private nursing 
schools have been deligently trying to help 
relieve. 

The need is acute. Thus, for example 
it was noted that in our sister Republic of 
Brazil, a great and promising land, there are 
unfortunately fewer than 5,000 nurses, fo 
the country’s vast and increasing popula. 
tion of 60 million. In our sister Republic of 
Haiti, which has been making laudable prog. 
ress in many fields, it was reported that 
nurses unfortunately still are so scarce that 
a new hospital, built by American philan. 
thropy, could not be opened because jt 
lacked qualified nurses to staff it. 

Other instances of shortages, especially in 
what has come to be known as underdeye). 
oped areas, could be cited. But these should 
not proved discouraging to us. On the con- 
trary, we have a right to be proud of the 
wonderful progress which has been made 
toward relieving the shortages. Thus, the 
republics of Latin America have become in- 
creasingly aware of this problem. Despite 
often meager financial resources, they are 
exerting ever larger efforts to meet the 
problem, by attracting their finest young 
woman-power into this magnificent profes. 
sion and training them in modern scientific 
Ways. 

Lest we ourselves in North America take 
too superior an attitude, let us realize that 
even in our own country, with its great 
wealth and resources, we have faced a short- 
age of nurses. This situation has given 
deep concern to our medical profession, to 
Members of Congress, like the ever active 
Congressman FRANCES BOLTON, as well as to 
many laymen throughout -the land. Of 
course, with our tremendously high Ameri- 
can standard of living, we have.come to ex- 
pect and to receive the finest and most 
abundant medical and nursing care in the 
world. 

But we know that to reach the still higher 
standards which we desire for ourselves, we 
must have still more nursing schools, more 
modern facilities for them, higher enroll- 
ments, more financial assistance and more 
inducements to our women to enter and 
remain in this esteemed career, particularly 
specialized phases of it, where shortages are 
especially severe, as in the instance ol! psy- 
chiatric nursing. 

Of course, by comparison, the 
elsewhere in the world is infinitely more 
serious, because there, the fight is to reach 
not top standards but the most minima 
heaith standards with at least minimal 
number of qualified nurses. 


shortage 


And so, I wish the best of good luck tot 
World Health Organization and to all the 
individuals and groups associated with It 
of course UNICEF, in the fight to 
available the blessing of nursing and 


to ill peoples throughout the 
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THE WORLD NEEDS MORE NURSES 

Fifiy-one nurses from 20 different coun- 
tries and territories of the western Pacific 
attended the second nursing education seml- 
nar of WHO held in Suva, Fiji Islands. They 
had come to study and discuss the many 
problems connected with the training ane 
cducaticn of nurses for whose services there 
exists still desperate need in many parts 
o: the world 
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For instance, 


it has been estimated that 


is 1 profes- 
ve in New Zealand there 

pot trained nurse to 400 of the popula- 
oe Japan 4 to 530, the figure for the 


- s : 

aes is 1 to 5,400, while for India it 
0. 

ee aenting on the seminar, Miss Alice 


Reid, regional ee ae ee WHO 
Western Pacific Regional Office writes: 

“Living and working together in close 
roximity and sharing opportunities for 

‘ure time enjoyment made it possible for 

ae from many different countries to come 
a know one another really well, to realize 
that people in any country are very much 
alike and that the nurses everywhere have 
similar jobs to do and similar problems to 
Ore tak of problem-solving went on, not 
only in organized study groups, but in infor- 
mal and earnest groups of people sitting 
on mats, on bedroom floors, or gathered in 
corners of the recreation room. 
“In the beginning, differences in termi- 
nology and methods were a source of irri- 
tation: later they became a subject of good- 
natured banter and finally, with the develop- 
ment of greater understanding, were replaced 
by feelings of real respect and a desire to 
learn from one another. 

“4 Filipino nurse wrote in her report, 
‘Truly, there is much to learn from the 
British system of nursing,’ and at least two 
British nurses expressed their intention of 
studying in the United States.” 

During the seminar the real problems faced 
in carrying on the training of nurses and 
staffing of medical and health services were 
brought out of the experience of the partici- 
pants. Groups then took up specific areas 
to study and to plan for ways to develop 
methods of solving these problems. 

Group 1 worked together on the training 
of the community nurse, including her serv- 
ices to the public as a health worker and 
midwife. 

Group 2 worked on the problems of carry- 
ing on general public health education, in- 
fant welfare, and teaching better ways of 
nutrition by using local materials and local 
foods. 

Group 3 had the large field of the basic- 
nursing curriculum and set up 3 smaller 
groups to study clinical teaching, the need 
of helping to prepare nurses in the art of 
teaching, and the teaching of public health 
throughout the student nurses’ learning ex- 
perience. 

Group 4 studied problems of postgraduate 
nursing education and gave particular atten- 
ton to programs for international students. 

The notes on this page, contributed by 
some of those attending the seminar, give a 
picture of nursing life and conditions in vari- 
us Countries of the western Pacific region. 





(By Mrs. Felicidad D. Elegado, principal, 
f Nursing, North General Hospital, 

Manila, P. I.) 

The Philippines has an area of 114,000 
Square miles with a population of about 22 
million. A study of nursing resources done 
by Filipino Nurses’ Association, Department 
ot Health, and other agencies, revealed that 
there are 8,857 people able to do nursing, but 
“OW many are actually in practice we do not 
‘now, for there is as yet no effective system 
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_ Every province has graduate nurses, but 
aneny provinces do not have enough to meet 
te health needs of the people. 
ae is actually rendered in hospitals, 
en departments, and homes by the grad- 
— nurses, licensed midwives, and attend- 
“Ss. With little distinction between them. 
“here is a marked difference in preparation 
‘hese workers. Some have no training, 
ome have several years of nursing education, 
yet all these persons give general bedside 
ursing care, 
' One of the serious problems facing nurs- 
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creasing number of students who finished 
1 year liberal arts courses (being a re- 
quirement for entrance to a school or college 
of nursing) who seek accommodation in 
schools and colleges of nursing that have 
no room for them. 

Because of lack of faculty, clinical and 
physical facilities, many hundreds of young 
girls cannot be accommodated even after 
spending money and time in college. 

In this seminar we have exchanged ideas 
and experiences and our minds have been 
opened to various possible solutions of our 
nursing problems. 


__—— 


(By Mrs. Laura Yergan, nursing education 
consultant for Vietnam, U.S. International 
Cooperation Administration) 


My job, as one of the American nursing 
education consultants for Vietnam, is car- 
ried out in Saigon at the main branch of the 
National School of Nursing. 

Before the division of Vietnam my work 
was chiefly at Hanoi, where the North Viet- 
nam branch of the school was situated. 
After July 1953, however, all American tech- 
nical assistance had to be withdrawn from 
that area. 

When I left North Vietnam some of the 
nursing students also evacuated to South 
Vietnam and continued their studies at the 
Saigon School, so we had the consolation 
that all of our previous work was not en- 
tirely lost. 

In Saigon the nursing education con- 
sultants all have Vietnamese counterparts 
who are being trained to take over the teach- 
ing positions as soon as they are qualified. 

Since there are no schools in Vietnam 
for university-level study to prepare nurses 
for positions as educators and administra- 
tors, the United States Operations Mission to 
Vietnam, for whom we work, gives scholar- 
ships to Vietnamese nurses of outstanding 
ability for training outside Vietnam, usually 
in America. 

One such nurse has just completed her 
studies at Syracuse University in New York 
and is returning as nursing director of the 
National School of Nursing. In 1956 we 
hope to send 3 or 4 more nurses who are 
now teaching under my supervision for ad- 
vanced study abroad. 

It is my belief that the standards of 
nursing education, professional nursing and 
health service to the people of Vietnam will 
eventually achieve a level of which any 
country might well be proud. 





(By Miss Doris Cowsill, acting matron, 
General Hospital, Singapore) 

Singapore is a rapidly expanding colony 
heading toward self-government. Expan- 
sion in the medical services program is 
taking place to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mands of the population of Singapore, which 
now has 1,165,000 people over an area of 217 
square miles. 

To serve this population there is only 
1 general hospital of $00 beds. There is a 
maternity hospital of 240 beds, with an aver- 
age of 60 births a day, and there are also 
tuberculosis, mental, leprosy, infectious dis- 
eases, and children’s hospitals. 

As regards nurse training, we have 464 
student nurses, of whom 43 are men, 110 
student assistant nurses, and 72 student 
midwives. 

The 10-year medical plan which was de- 
vised in 1950 has gone ahead with great 
success. This year has seen the opening of 
a surgical block consisting of 10 theaters and 
50 postoperative beds. Also nearing comple- 
tion is a pediatric unit of 200 cots. 

The next stage of the building program 
includes the building of a new 1,000-bed 
general hospital, district hospitals, health 
clinics, accommodation for staff, and a nurs- 


ing school. 
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(By Miss M. H. Paton, principal, Central 
Nursing School, Tamavua, Suva, Fiji) 


There are two nursing schools in Fiji, 1 at 
Tamavua and 1 at Lautoka. At the end of 
the preliminary period of a month’s training 
time, 8 nurses are sent to Labasa Hospital 
from the Central Nursing School for 1 year. 

I am stationed at the Central Nursing 
School, Tamavua, but my duties include 
supervision of the Lautoka School and regu- 
lar visits to Labasa Hospital, at which places 
discussions on education and student super- 
vision take place. 

At present there are 207 student nurses in 
the schools, both Fijian and Indian, and a 
comprehensive curriculum is presented. 

At the completion of 3 years and 3 months’ 
training students sit for the qualifying ex- 
amination under the Nurses’ and Midwives’ 
Board of Fiji. 

After registration, an endeavor is made to 
keep qualified nurses in the hospitals for 
1 year’s postbasic experience before being 
transferred as district health nurses, or to 
staff rural hospitals. 

At regular intervals I visit schools in the 
Suva area to aid recruitment, also in the 
Lautoka atea, where I am assisted by the 
Lautoka tutor sister. 

Waterer, WHO nurse educator, 

Penang, Malaya) 

I am a male nurse, a nurse-educator in 
the ranks of the nurses of the World Health 
Organization. I trained in England just be- 
fore the last war. I served in the war in the 
ranks, and as an Officer of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

After the war, I attended the University of 
Manchester and obtained a diploma qualify- 
ing me as a nurse tutor. After a period of 
service in that capacity in London, I entered 
the service of the World Health Organization 
as their first male nurse-educator. 

The program in which I am working is 
in Penang, Malaya. At the end of hostilities 
the Government of Malaya. established 
schools of nursing and young Malayan men 
and women are admitted for a period of 3 
years and 4 months nurse training. 

These young Malayans are anxious to serve 
their people in the true spirit of service. 

Today the Malayan hospital and health 
services are expanding with the ever-increas- 
ing number of available trained workers. 
The World Health Organization has been as- 
sisting in this education program since 1950. 

At the moment, in Penang, we have a team 
leader who specializes in postgraduate train- 
ing and comes from Canada, an educator 
specializing in Public Health nursing who 
comes from New Zealand, and myself. 

I assist the Government's education staff 
lecturing and demonstrating to both male 
and female nurses. In addition, I, of course, 
take an especial interest in the male nurses 
and their training. 

The nurses represent all the peoples of 
Malaya: Malay, Indian, Chinese and Eur- 
asian. It is a wonderful experience to work 
with these enthusiastic young people and 
alongside trained nurses from different parts 
of the world. 


(By John 


(By Miss Wilhelmina Visscher, WHO nursing 
education consultant in Cambodia, Viet- 
nam, and Laos) 

In December 1951, two nurses of the World 
Health Organization went to Cambodia as 
the first members of a nursing education 
team to help the Government establish 
modern nursing and midwifery educational 
programs. 

Cambodia is situated between Thailand 
and Vietnam and has a population of 4 mil- 
lion people of whom 600,000 live in Phnom- 
Penh, the capital. 

Life is peaceful for the Cambodians and 
nature is good to them. The normal tem- 
perature varies from 30° to 33° centrigrade 
and the provision of clothing for children is 
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not a problem. Rice is a staple food and the 
Mekong River provides enough fish. 

Most of the education in the past has been 
given by the bonses, who are the Buddhist 
priests, and formerly only boys were allowed 
to attend classes. Education for girls was 
not thought to be very necessary. Some 
changes have taken place: Girls are now at- 
tending the public schools and, under the 
leadership of a few educated ones, women 
have begun to take part in a very small 
measure in community affairs. 

The infant mortality rate is very high and 
it is not unusual to have a mother tell you 
that from the 10 or 12 children she has had, 
only a few are alive. 

Two Cambodian nurses, 1 man and 1 
woman, were assigned as national counter- 
parts to the World Health Organization 
nurses. We started to work with them in 
an informal way and slowly introduced them 
to the concept of modern nursing. A health 
center called a dispensaire, which gives out- 
patient service, was made available by the 
Government to be used as a demonstration 
center for all public-health activities. 

Well-baby and -prenatal clinics were 
started. The nurses were giver a special 
course in public health and home visits were 
started. 

The giving away and adoption of babies 
are common practices and are treated very 
casually by all concerned. A mother will 
tell us that the baby is not growing too well. 
After we have heard that she does not nurse 
her baby, the value of breast feeding is ex- 
plained. She listens very patiently. 

After the explanation has gone on for 10 
minutes, we then discover that the baby is 
not her own baby but has been adopted from 
one of her neighbors. 

In the hospital we helped with the open- 
ing of a children’s ward and the nurses had 
to be trained to care for the babies. 

Nursing as it is known in most countries 
has been unknown in Cambodia in the past. 
Treatment as prescribed by the doctor would 
be given, but the actual bedside nursing care 
was left to the relatives. 

The patient was taken to the hospital 
as a last resort. Many “cures,” such as drinks 
compounded of different herbs, were first 
given, so that by the time the patient was 
admitted he was often in a critical condition. 

Slowly the people have begun to realize 
that the hospital is there to help them get 
better. 

The nurses have been taught how to care 
for babies, how to bathe them, how to pre- 
pare the feeds and how to feed them. They 
have learned that milk should be given to a 
baby after being heated, and that a hot water 
bottle should be placed next to the premature 
baby rather than on top of the child. The 
mothers have been encouraged to stay with 
the babies they have brought to the hospital 
and this has helped to increase their confi- 
dence in the hospital staff. It has also 
given excellent opportunities for them to 
learn how better to care for their babies. 

The World Health Organization nursing 
team has grown and now consists of four 
nursing and midwifery educators. Each of 
us has a national counterpart working with 
us, who will gradually take over more and 
more responsibility for the program. 

At present prefabricated buildings are serv- 
ing as school buildings and a basic nursing 
course is being given to 13 selected students. 


With the help of American funds, a nurs- 
ing school is being built. Teaching mate- 
rials have already arrived. We hope that the 
status of nursing in Cambodia will be raised 
and that better-educated girls and boys will 
be attracted to take up nursing. 





(By Miss Aya Maeda, professor, St. Luke's 
Junior College of Nursing, Tokoyo, Japan) 
I completed my basic training and post- 
graduate course in the College of Nursing in 
Tokyo, and took advanced study at the 
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Teachers’ College, Columbia University and 
at the University of Toronto in Canada. I 
have worked as a public health nurse for 
many years. 

After World War II, with the help of the 
American nurses, the status of the Japanese 
nurse improved remarkably. Nursing edu- 
cation has also improved a great deal. 

Our problem at present is that there are 
not enough qualified people to take teaching 
positions. There are 160 schools of nursing 
in Japan where candidates must be high- 
school graduates. There is only one school 
of nursing which has a women nurse director. 

The Japanese Nursing Association is one of 
the strongest women’s groups in Japan. It 


has about 50,000 members including mid- 
wives, clinical nurses, and public health 
nurses. 


Lithuanian Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
February 12 many thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens, many of them of Lithua- 
nian descent, gathered at Maria High 
School in Chicago to commemorate the 
38th anniversary of the independence of 
‘Lithuania. 

It was truly an inspiring occasion, in 
the course of which a number of notable 
addresses were delivered. Among these 
was the address by the Honorable Petras 
Dauzvardis, consul of Lithuania, who 
serves in Chicago. His observations are 
eminently worthy of inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that this be done. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY PETRAS DAUZVARDIS, CONSUL OF 
LITHUANIA, AT THE LITHUANIAN INDEPEND- 
ENCE Day COMMEMORATION, FEBRUARY 12, 
1956, Maria HicgH ScHoOoL AUDITORIUM, 
CHICAGO 
We are observing the anniversary of Lithu- 

ania’s independence this year on the birth- 

day of two heroes of freedom: Thaddeus 

Kosciusko and Abraham Lincoln. This adds 

significance to our commemoration— it binds 

Lithuania’s history more closely with that of 

America. Kosciusko ties ancient Lithuania 

to young America. Lincoln symbolizes unity 

and freedom. And unity and freedom bring 
into the picture Grand Duke (King) Min- 
daugas of Lithuania. 

In a Lincolnian manner, the State of 
Lithuania was established and united by 
Mindaugas over 700 years ago. Mindaugas 
met the same fate as Lincoln. Both these 
great men died at the hands of enemies of 
their states. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko defended Lithuania 
from Russian invasion and occupation, and 
fought for America’s independence. After 
America had won her independence, Kos- 
ciusko returned to his homeland for his final 
struggle against the Russian attackers of 
Lithuania-Poland. During this struggle he 
was wounded and taken prisoner by the Rus- 
sians. They released him only the following 
year (1796) after the seizure and occupation 
of Lithuania. Kosciusko never returned to 
Lithuania. He went to Western Europe and 
became the first DP. While living abroad he 
kept up the struggie for Lithuania's inde- 
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pendence. During the Vienna Congres ,» 
1815 he wrote to Russia’s Czar Alexang., 
requesting him to restore Lithuania's 4), 
Poland’s independence. The Czar qiq a 
satisfy Kosciuskos’ request. Lithuania y, 
made into a Russian province. The preser; 
occupants of Lithuania are doing the same 
converting Lithuania into a Russian ¢oloy, 

Dedicated to liberty and human Tights 
and having been a colony, America jg op. 
posed to colonialism and slavery. Her Decia. 
ration of Independence is based on supreme 
human rights and freedom. Lincoln effec, 
ated these rights and freedoms. He Unified 
the country and formulated many of its»). 
tional ideals. His Gettysburg address and 
other statements epitomize America’s jy. 
tional philosophy and aims. For example: 

“Let us have faith that right mak. 
micht * * *, : 

“With firmness in the right, as Gog gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finig, 
the work we are in.” : 

Lincoln left these words as a sort of tests. 
ment which his successors are carrying oy; 

to this day. Guided by justice and humay,. 
ness, his successors (Woodrow Wilson) Pro. 
claimed the principle of self-determinatio, 
of nations after World War I. In cong. 
quence of this credo and with its own y. 
tional determination, Lithuania regained jt 
independence. This principle is incorporate 
in the Declaration of Restoration of In¢e. 
pendence of Lithuania. 

When the aggressors began rampaging ani 
seizing foreign Iands, America proclaime 
the doctrine of nonrecognition of the spoii 
of aggression. This doctrine became inter. 
national law. Lithuania and other victim 
of Soviet aggression have availed and ar 
availing themselves of this law and doctrine, 
America and other nations do not legaliz 
the Soviet perfidy and continue to recogniz 
Lithuania as an independent state. 

In contrast to the aggressor’s disregard fcr 
law and violation of obligations—their thro- 
tling of the occupied states and enslaved 
nations—the United States proclaimed the 
declaration for liberation of enslaved na- 
tions, and made it a part of American policy 
(Eventually this declaration will become 
reality.) <All of these principles, declared 
and being carried out by the United States 
became principles of international lay 
They are incorporated in the United Nations 
declaration of 1942, the United Nation 
Charter, and other appropriate international 
pacts and undertakings. These principle 
are firmly and clearly reiterated and state 
in the Washington declaration recently mace 
by United States President Eisenhower and 
Great Britain’s Premier Eden. This deci 
ration, among other things, states: 

“We have dedicated ourselves to the goil 
of self-government and independence of @! 
countries whose people desire and are capable 
of sustaining an independent existence. 

“During the past 10 years, 600 million peo- 
ple in nearly a score of lands have, with ow 
support and assistance, attained nationhoo 
Many millions more are being helped surel} 
and steadily toward self-government. 

“During this period, the Soviets, who assé 
the supremacy of the state and deny the li- 
herent rights of man, have also been active 

“Millions of people of different blood. rt 
ligious and traditions have been forcibly 10 
corporated within the Soviet Union, 4 
many millions more have in fact, althoug! 
not always in form, been absorbed into the 
Soviet Union bloc. In Europe alone, some 
100 million people, in what were once 10 it 
dependent nations, are compelled, agains: 
their will, to work for the glorification ant 
agerandizement of the Soviet Communit 
state.” 

The first part of the last paragraph refers 
to Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. This * 
important and significant. The Lithuania! 
people are grateful for this to the GoverD- 
ments and peoples of the United States ant 
Great Britain. 
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Grateful for the significant statements and 


ognition of the treacherous in- 
een. *Tithuania into the Soviet 
ee Lithuanians await the day when the 
Unio will be told to get out of Lithuania, 
See their actions with their words about 


ch 
to - rights, respect for state sovereignty 
a noninterference in internal affairs of 


» (quoting Premier Bulganin’s 
note to president Eisenhower). In his most 

cent note, Bulganin also stated: “The 
aoe Union has always maintained, and 
Svuntains at the present time the principle 
that the internal system in any state is the 
domestic concern of its own people.” 

The plight of Lithuania and its people 
forcefully and undeniably points up the 
soviet hypocrisy and belies their boasting. 
The Soviets violated all treaties with Lithu- 
ania, seized and occupied Lithuania by force 
and deceit, not only interfered in Lithuania’s 
internal affairs, but wrecked them. They dis- 
enfranchised and robbed her people, forced 
them into Soviet slavery and deported many 
thousands of them from Lithuania. Is this 
what the Soviets mean by noninterference in 
the internal affairs of other states? 

The Lithuanians protest against the Soviet 
aggression against Lithuania and _ their 
violence in Lithuania. They demand that 
the Soviets get out of Lithuania with their 
army, police, agents, and colonists. They 
demand that the Soviets return the Lithu- 
anians deported to Siberia, Vorkuta and other 
desolate areas of Russia. They demand that 
the Soviets observe the treaties of peace and 
nonaggression whereby they undertook to re- 
spect the independence of Lithuania and the 
integrity and inviolability of its territory. 


other states 





Use of Radiant Heat on Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Derald 
F. Cox, a junior at South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, S. Dak., won the an- 
nual scholarship contest sponsored by 
East River Electric Power Cooperative, 
which has its headquarters at Madison, 
S. Dak., for a student studying agricul- 
tural engineering at the college. 

His winning essay entitled ‘“‘Using Ra- 
diant Heat on Farms,” discusses the 
Many uses of radiant heat on the farm 
and how radiant heating is becoming 
more widespread. 

Cox, 26, is the son of William Cox, 
former publisher of the Bristol (S. Dak.) 
New Era. The scholarship winner has 
two sons. He is a veteran, having spent 
4years in the Navy. 

The widespread interest in radiant 
heating, and especially farm uses for this 
type of heating, makes his essay demand 
reading. For that reason, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the essay be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the essay was 
ordered to be printed in the REcORD, as 
follows: 

UsING RapIANT HEAT ON FaRrMS 
(By Derald F. Cox) 

If one were to tour American farms he 
a see modern and up-to-date machin- 
msi in most of the same farm homes he 

nd old-fashioned coal, oil, and wood- 
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burning heating units. At the watering 
tank he would likely find a smoking coal- 
or oil-burning tank heater. In the brooder 
house there would likely be a gaseous smell 
from the old brooder stove, which was prob- 
ably the cause of many losses among the 
chicks. Such a stove may even explode and 
burn down the brooder house taking with 
it the entire chick crop. 

As one continues his tours he will find 
that some of our more progressive farmers 
have learned to make electric radiant heat 
work for them. 

These farmers find that radiant heat waves 
go through the air without heating the air 
and turn into heat when they strike a solid. 
Ultimately the air comes up to the desired 
temperature because the surface and Ob- 
jects in the path of the rays have become 
saturated with heat and they in turn will 
warm the air by convection. 

By raising the temperature of the room 
surfaces, radiant loss from the body is 
slowed down and convective body loss can 
be increased by dropping the air tempera- 
ture. Thus the farmer may be more com- 
fortable at lower temperatures under radiant 
rays than he is at the same temperatures of 
other heating systems. 

Temperature distribution throughout the 
room is very uniform in radiant heating. 
This is especially noticeable in constancy of 
the air temperature at various heights above 
the floor. Often the temperatures from floor 
to ceiling remain within 2 degrees, while in 
other systems they often vary 10 to 15 de- 
grees with cold floors and hot ceilings. 

Farmers are enjoying many advantages of 
electric radiant heating systems. They do 
not need a furnace, or a basement, or utility 
room in which to hide the contraption. No 
pipes, no chimney, no open flame, and no 
delivery or storage problems are a few of the 
advantages of a radiant heating unit on the 
farm. Dirt, noise, and the danger of explo- 
sion are also eliminated. 

There are no moving parts to cause wear 
which would result in unnecessary expense 
and maintenance. Electric radiant heating 
systems can have a very fine degree of con- 
trol. A thermostat can be placed in each 
room or an on-off switch by each door. If 
both are employed the heat can be flipped on 
as one enters the room, then the thermostat 
keeps the room at the proper temperature. 

Farmers can and do find many applications 
for electric radiant heaters: 

1. They often heat their entire farm home 
by radiant heating systems. 

2. Often a farmer may build an addition to 
his home and find that his present heating 
system cannot be adequately employed to 
take care of this added load. Radiant heaters 
will do a wonderful job of heating this extra 
space with just a simple installation. 

3. Very often a farmer might find that he 
has cold areas in his home. Electric radiant 
heaters can quickly relieve this problem. 

4. Radiant heaters are a health guard over 
the child’s crib or in the children’s nursery. 

5. Radiant heat brings comfort to reading 
and sewing areas. 

6. Potatoes and other food can be saved 
from freezing in coldest weather in the base- 
ment by electric radiant rays. 

7. There are radiant panels on the market 
designed as wall panels. These can be con- 
verted into a portable tray which can fry 
eggs, warm baby’s bottle, and handle shop 
jobs such as glue thinning and paint drying. 

8. Radiant rays are a whiz at barbeques. 

9. Farmers have found that radiant heat 
rays work very nicely for keeping livestock 
watering tanks from freezing; although for 
continuous use the resistant elements and 
insulated tanks are preferred. 

10. Bedding under cows could probably 
be kept reasonably dry by the use of electric 
radiant heat. 

11. A permanent radiant heating panel in 
the garage under the car will insure starting 
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in the*coldest. weather. Farmers will find 
that radiant heat under the car has an ad- 
vantage over the head bolt heater because 
the crankcase oil will become viscous in a 
matter of minutes. With the head bolt 
heater, the engine block must become quite 
hot before the oil in the crankcase begins 
to flow easily. 

12. Farmers are finding that one of the 
finest means of keeping their milkhouse 
temperatures above freezing is through elec- 
tric radiant heating systems. While the 
radiant rays keep the temperature between 
35 and 40 degrees Fahrenheit the farmer 
works. in comfort under the infrared rays 
just as the sun’s rays keep skiers in bathing 
suits comfortable at Sun Valley, Idaho, dur- 
ing the winter months. 

13. That it is clean, odorless, fire safe, auto- 
matically controlled, and that its heat source 
can also provide light are some of its advan- 
tages for brooding. Radiant heaters should 
be installed according to approved methods. 

14. Pumps and waterlines in wellhouses are 
kept free of ice in coldest weather by electric 
radiant heaters. 

15. Milking parlors are kept comfortable 
during milking time by radiant heat. 

16. Farmers are finding that they can have 
@ warm stall in their barns for sick and 
chilled animals without the expense of par- 
titioning off a separate room. ‘“‘The quantity 
of energy transferred by convection between 
the panel and its surroundings is usually so 
small with respect to the needs for ambient- 
air heating that it can be neglected and re- 
garded solely as @ loss due to inability to 
achieve complete energy dissipation by ra- 
diant means.” 

17. Local or spot pane radiant heaters 
can be employed to transfer energy directly 
to or from a farmer whose activities are 
localized within a restricted area. A farmer 
can repair his machinery during the coldest 
months in his shed with the light and com- 
fort of infrared rays. 

18. Radiant rays warm both rooms. 

There are a number of means of bringing 
about radiant heat. When one means of 
radiant heat will heat nicely in one place 
another kind will do a better job in some 
other place. 

Infrared ray lamps are probably the most 
popular radiant heat source on farms today. 
Infrared ray heat lamps can easily be set up 
and taken down in most farm buildings. 
They provide light as well as heat. Infrared 
rays are excellent for brooding. Most farm- 
ers find it to their advantage to use the 
splash-proof lamps, which are _ specially 
treated to withstand water splashing on 
them when they are in operation. Farmers 
who are using infrared lamps for the first 
time should check with their local rural 
electric cooperative for the approved methods 
of installation and operating procedure. 

It is generally believed that it is not eco- 
nomically feasible to heat with radiant heat- 
ing systems in the northern part of North 
America, but this is not necessarily true. 
If an electric radiant system is well planned, 
installed properly, and in an area where 
electricity is not unreasonably expensive, 
it can compete economically with oil burn- 
ing systems. Electric heating costs much 
less to install than other systems, has a heat 
loss of only 5 percent compared with 25 per- 
cent to 50 percent in conventional methods 
and requires no maintenance. 

During Canada’s coldest March in 11 years, 
Arthur B. Johnson, Montreal engineer, 
tested a new radiant glass heating system 
in an eight-room cottage in the Lauren- 
tians. He reports that the house was warm 
at —30° F. The cost of heating the house 
for the month was $29.60 as compared to a 
similar house with 80 percent as much living 
space, heated by an oil-fired hot-water sys- 
tem, which cost $53.20 to heat for the month. 
After reading Johnson’s report, one wonders 
why anyone would install anything but an 
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electric radiant heating system. His**ystem 
was evidently well designed. Every suc- 
cessful heating system must be carefully 
planned. 

John E. Fritz, manager, Codington-Clark 
Electric, Watertown, reports that a milking 
parlor 12 feet by 14 feet by 9 feet near Water- 
town, was heated for 6 weeks during some 
of the coldest weather for the winter, from 
the middle of January to the end of Febru- 
ary, at a total consumption of 280 kilowatt- 
hours and cost of $5.60. Hundreds of dol- 
lars can also be saved by the elimination of 
the basement and chimney needed in conven- 
tional homes. 

The above examples would seem to indi- 
cate that electric radiant heating can be 
economically used on farms everywhere. 
Without proper insulation electric radiant 
heating on the farm can be very expensive. 
An electrical engineer should be consulted 
before installing a large electric radiant 
heating system. Local electric power co- 
operatives will usually render every assist- 
ance in planning an electric heating system. 


Bethlehem Steel and Maryland History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, steel- 
making is rooted deep in the industrial 
history of the State of Maryland, and in 
large measure, this great industry has 
paced the economic growth of our State. 
Important in this constant development 
have been the activities of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., whose plant at Sparrows Point, 
Md., is to be expanded once again. 

In this regard, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Bethlehem Steel and Maryland 
History,” which appeared on the edito- 
rial page of the Baltimore Sun on Febru- 
ary 3, 1956. 

There being no cbjection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
BETHLEHEM STEEL 

For some few years Bethlehem’s steel plant 
at Sparrows Point has been the world’s big- 
gest steel plant on tidewater. Now, accord- 
ing to the company’s announcement of a 
$200 million expansion program, Sparrows 
Point will become the biggest steel plant on 
or away from tidewater. 

Here indeed is a milestone in the economic 
progress of our State. It is one that is not 
without coincidental color in the matter of 
timing. It was 40 years ago that the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. acquired Sparrows Point from 
the old Maryland Steel Co. and the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co 

The plant at 


AND MARYLAND HISTORY 


the time was 29 years old, 
having been started in 1887 with four blast 
furnaces. Those who had started it had 
chosen Sparrows Point for its location for 
three reasons: (1) Imported ores were to be 
used and the site was on tidewater, (2) coal 
for producing coke was readily available in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Virginia, and (3) there was a “favorable labor 
supply.” 

The vision of these early planners has paid 
off and continues to pay Of! Operations at 
Sparrows Point are still based on the impor- 
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tation of foreign ore, mostly from the com- 
pany’s own developed mines in Venezuela. 
Coal is still coming in from the same planned 
sources. And the labor market has remained 
favorable. Of course, there has never been 
any question about the ready market for 
Sparrows Point products. 

Whether Sparrows Point, once it has be- 
come the biggest steel plant in the world, can 
retain that title, poses a question. Other 
companies are also expanding their plants; 
the title of ‘“biggest’’ could be a passing fame, 

On this point Maryland can offer a little 
history of its own. Maryland was one of the 
earliest colonial producers of iron. Probably 
the earliest smelter in the colony was Prin- 
cipio furnace in Cecil County. The second 
furnace of record was on John Moale’s lana 
at the mouth of Gwynn Falls. It was built 
in 1723. 

Maryland production of iron ore remained 
high throughout the colonial period and well 
into the 19th century. Then came the 
opening and development of the big ore de- 
posits in the Lake Superior region and, to a 
lesser extent, in Alabama. 

This ore was of a better grade than the 
Maryland product. Mining in Maryland 
awindled to nothing. Worse still. the old 
furnaces were closed one after the other—all 
giving way to the huge developments in the 
Middle West and South. 

Then came the revival with the opening 
of Sparrows Point and the turning to foreign 
ores. In the last several years, with the 
threatened exhaustion of high-grade ores 
around Lake Superior, the turning to im- 
ported ores has been rapid. It has brought 
the big development of United States Steel 
on the Delaware River above Philadelphia. 

But our immediate interest, and all of 
Maryland's too, is in the expansion at Spar- 
rows Point—an expansion which speaks well 
for the economic future of the State. 


Tribute to Morton Tompkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a fine editorial 
from the Oregon Daily Journal of Port- 
land, February 16, 1956, in tribute to the 
late Morton Tompkins, of Yamhill, Oreg.., 
who died last week after a notable and 
outstanding career as master of the Ore- 
gon State grange and, later, as a leader 
in the fight for public development of 
the great river systems of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The editorial is entitled “A Fighter for 
His Convictions.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A FIGHTER FOR HIS CONVICTIONS 

The death of Morton Tompkins at 71 re- 
moves from the Oregon scene one of the 
stout fellows of the State grange and of the 
public power movement of the Pacific North- 
west. 

In fact, for many years Mort Tompkins’ 
militant advocacy of the PUD movement, 
CVA and all-Federal development of our 
rivers made his name synonymous with 
those programs. He was a controversial fig- 
ure. 
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The fact remains that Mort Tompkins Wa 
willing to fight for his convictions, regardje, 
of cost. He had courage. He was UNtiring 
He made a name for himself in Oregoy 
agriculture and in Oregon politics. He Was 
a frontline fighter for the things in which he 
believed. 

For that he will be remembered ang ag, 
mired. 


United States Aid To Burma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAtTxs 
Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I haye 
already asked consent to have printed jy 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an article 
by John Cowles, which was published jy 
the New York Herald Tribune on Febry- 
ary 15, regarding the crisis in south Asia 
On the 16th of February there appeared 
in the New York Herald-Tribune als 
an article by Mr. Cowles entitle 
“United States Is Urged To Rush Aid to 
Burma To Keep Russia From Taking 
Over.’” This also is an exceedingly in. 
teresting and timely article, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor 
as follows: 

UNITED States IS URGED TO RUSH AIp TO Burm 
TO KEEP RUSSIA FROM TAKING OVER 


(By John Cowles) 


In Rangoon, Burma, a few weeks ago, I had 
the feeling that tragedy impended, that un- 
less the United States rapidly finds means 
of getting American dollars and American 
technicians into Burma, then rubles and 
Russian technicians might soon take ove! 
one more important Southeast Asian country 

Burma is a weak, neutral, politically adol- 
escent, geographically exposed but strategi- 
cally important nation of nearly 20 millio: 
people to which the United States is cur 
rently giving no financial support. 

An expenditure of perhaps $15 million @ 
year for 4 or 5 years by the United States for 
economic aid might prevent the Bambo 
Curtain of Asian communism from enclosing 
it and sealing it off from a continued &- 
change with the free world of people, prot 
ucts and ideas. 

Burma has hundreds of miles of comme! 
frontier with Red China, and Burma wants 
both from philosophical conviction and from 
expediency to keep neutral as between te 
United States and Red China. 

BURMA WANTS TO KEEP INDEPENDENCE 
ist 


want to go Communk 
She 


Burma does not 
She wants to retain her independence. 
fears, however, that if she should sign 4) 
kind of military pact witn the United States 
which she has no intention of doing. Chins 
might use that as a pretext for invasion ane 
occupation. 

Burma does not want even to accept dollar 
gifts from the United States for tear that 
that might jeopardize her position of neu- 
trality. Burma wants to sell rice, her princi 
pal article of export, to get the foreign 6 
change she needs to develop her economy. 

But the United States, which has huge 
surpluses of wheat and rice of its own, n° 
only is uninterested in buying Burmese = 
but has actually been depriving Burma 0} 
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arkets by selling, or dumping, 
ice and wheat in Japan, India, 
south Korea, Indochina, etc. 

Burma wants American technicians. She 
wants to improve the docks at Rangoon; she 
wants 1eW locomotives and freight cars for 

ad that runs to Mandalay; she 


normal mi 
erican © 


the railroad — : 
wants more diesel engines, a cement plant, a 
small tire factory to use the rubber she 


rows, and a small paper mill in which she 
can convert her bamboo pulp. 

But Burma does not want to accept “char- 
ity’ from America, or aline herself with 
western capitalism.” She wants to keep 
independent and scrupulously neutral in the 
cold war. we 

RUSSIANS OFFER TO BUY BURMESE RICE 

Russia has now offered to buy all of Bur- 
ma’s rice surplus at world market prices and 
supply the industrial machinery that Burma 
wants. Of course, the Russians add, that 
would involve their sending Russian techni- 
cians to Burma to maintain the equipment 
and train Burmese workers. 

Currently, the only important American 
assistance to Burma stems from the Ford 
Foundation. It finances, among other 
things, a technological school near Rangoon 
where young Burmese are trained in car- 
pentry and mechanics and engineering and 
electronics. It is operated by a handful of 
Americans, selected by the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute of Minneapolis, who inconspicuously 
guide Burmese teachers in the training of 
the students. 

The Russians are now offering to build 
& much larger technological school in 
Rangoon. 

One member of the Burmese Cabinet told 
me he deeply feared that this would really 
be a training school for Communists and a 
center for revolutionary subversion. 

“If we could only sell the United States 
some rice,” he said passionately, “we 
wouldn’t need to sell Russia our rice and 
take Russian industrial equipment and Rus- 
sian technicians in payment.” 

Burma’s situation illustrates the bank- 
tuptcy of the political philosophy of those 
Americans who take the position that “those 
who are not with us are against us; there- 
fore we should help only those nations that 
are Our military allies.” 


GOVERNMENT NOT YET IN FIRM CONTROL 


The important thing for us to do in Asia 
is not to press solely for more military pacts, 
or to make threats against the Russians and 
the Chinese, but to try to prevent presently 
heutralist nations from being surreptitiously 
taken over by the Communists. 

Burma has many problems. The central 
government is not yet in firm control of the 
whole nation. Rebels and bandits hide in 
the jungles and hills and periodically emerge 
pillage villagers and disrupt economic life. 

Half a dozen separate bands of armed 
groups, numbering in the thousands, still 
defy the central government. They are so- 
called “White Flag” or Stalinist Communists; 
Red Flag” or Trotskyite Communists; Karen 
Christians, who dislike Buddhist rule and 
Want their part of Burma made a separate 
nation; two different hill tribes, the Shans 
and the Kachins, who want their indepen- 
cence, or use it as an excuse for robbery and 
anaes: and lastly some remnants of 
an Kai-shek’s Nationalist Chinese forces 
cans fled to Burma when Chiang left the 
and, who have refused offers to be 
. ansported to Formosa, and who live largely 
Y Pillage, 


The situation is, however, better than a 


v . 
od ago. The rebels, including Commu- 
“sts, are surrenderin in increasing 
humbers, . . 


ace many inmates of a rehabilitation 
oat nae construction work. After they 

een taught a trade they are released. 
te on illustration of Burma’s neutrality 
“*ween the Communist and free worlds, 
Consider this: 
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At the ceremonial parade, which I was 
fortunate enough to witness, marking the 
eighth anniversary of Burma’s independence 
from Great Britain, one of the honored 
guests, who received a high government 
decoration, was Sir Hubert Rance, the last 
British governor who ruled Burma as a 
colony. 

(Incidentally, can any American imagine 
the United States giving the representative 
of King George III an American decoration 
of honor just 8 years after we won our inde- 
pendence from England?) 

MME, SUN YAT-SEN ALSO IS HONORED GUEST 


Also in the reviewing stand as an honored 
guest was Mme. Sun Yat-sen, widow of the 
Chinese revolutionary leader and herself 
now a member of an important government 
committee in Red China. 

The President of Burma in his speech 
made it crystal clear that Burma was neu- 
tral between the two great power blocs 
whose representatives were seated near him. 

That evening, I attended a dinner of the 
faculty of Rangoon University, where U Nu, 
the able, idealistic, and democratic Prime 
Minister of Burma, spoke. 

A small, hard core of disciplined Commu- 
nists in the student body at the university 
is urging other students not to study, telling 
them that a general strike will be called at 
the time the spring examinations are given 
and every student will be promoted without 
examination. 

Although U Nu did not mention the word 
Communist, he exhorted the faculty not to 
promote students who refused to take their 
examinations and not to submit to what he 
called mobocracy. 

Afterward, two faculty members who had 
received part of their education in America 
and who are pro-Western, told me they feared 
this impending student strike would be tied 
to a general strike planned for the time of 
the Burmese election, which will presum- 
ably be held in late March or April. They 
expressed apprehension that despite U. Nu, 
Rangoon University might be taken over by 
the Communists, just as has happened in 
Singapore, where the Communists control 
both the faculty and the student body. 


AMERICA IS URGED TO SAVE COUNTRY 


When one sees at first hand a country like 
Burma, a country of gay, friendly people, 
politically naive and pitifully unprepared for 
self-government, but equally determined to 
have it, teetering on the abyss of commu- 
nism, one wonders: ‘‘Can’t America try to 
save it?” 

It is true that we already have more wheat 
and rice than Agriculture Secretary Benson 
knows what to do with. 

But would it not be wise for us to buy $10 
million worth of Burmese rice, or even teak- 
wood, so that Burma could get American 
technicians and American machinery instead 
of Russian? 

It is true that Burma sold supplies to 
Red China while the fighting was going on 
in southeast Asia. That technically makes 
Burma ineligible for American aid. (The 
Burmese viewed the Indochina war simply 
as an anticolonial uprising against the 
French. Their opinion on the Korean war 
is less clear.) 

Perhaps Burma will slide under Commu- 
nist rule whatever we do. 

But, at least, if we gave Burma aid we 
would have the satisfaction of knowing that 
we were giving to a relatively honest govern- 
ment. Informed people, Americans, British, 
and Asians alike, say there is much less gov- 
ernmental corruption in Burma than in al- 
most any country in the Far East, and our 
dollars would not go for the enrichment 
of a few dishonest officials. So, regardless 
of legal technicalities, regardless of mathe- 
matical odds, can America afford not to see 
that Burma gets some economic aid? 


Our doing it might save 20 million more 
people from becoming Communist serfs. 
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The Federal Food and Drug 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on many 
occasions on the floor of the Senate I 
have pointed up the vital role of the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration. 

It is my earnest hope that this year, 
as the Nation celebrates the 50th anni- 
versary of the pure food and drug law, 
we will honor this agency and the mem- 
ory of all those who contributed to 
its establishment and continuation, by 
appropriating sufficient funds for FDA 
to handle its tremendous and increas- 
ing responsibilities. 

It was a Republican President, Teddy 
Roosevelt, who signed the Food and 
Drug Act into law. 

It is my hope and belief that the pres- 
ent Republican administration, with 
the support of Republican and Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress, will help 
fulfill the greatest potentialities of this 
law in the public service. 

The question of shortage of funds for 
some Government enforcement agen- 
cies is almost a perennial one in any 
administration. 

In the past, unfortunately, FDA has 
not been given sufficient appropriations 
by both Republican and Democratic 
administrations. 

I am hoping now, however, that after 
its look-see, in its initial years of office, 
that the present administration will 
add to its laurels by continued fullest 
efforts in cooperation with the citizens 
committee on the FDA to support this 
agency. 

I send to the desk the text of two 
editorials which tell the FDA story 
frankly and eloquently. The first is 
from the February 19 issue of the New 
York Times; the second is from the 
February 17 issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of both editorials be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of February 19, 
1956] 
Foop AND DRUGS 

In 1906 President Theodore Roosevelt 
signed the Food and Drug Act, now a legisla- 
tive monument to the late Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, chief chemist of the Department of 
Agriculture, a man who had the passionate 
indignation and zeal of the born crusader. 
The 50th anniversary of the passage of the 
act, his conception, is to be celebrated over 
a period of months by the Association of 
Food and Drug Officials of the United States 
and by the very food and drug industry that 
had so bitterly opposed Wiley. 

When the crusading that culminated in 
the act began, the preparation of food was 
rapidly passing from the kitchen to the fac- 
tory. The pioneers in the commercial prepa- 
ration of food were no experts in bacteriology 
or even in food technology. Spoilage was 
costly and frequent. Hence preservatives 
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were used with little regard for their physi- 
ological effect. Factories were none too 
clean. All this Wiley changed by arousing 
public opinion through the press and his 
lectures. His pure food and drug law has 
been acclaimed as “the strongest national 
law on the subject.” The law of caveat 
emptor no longer applies to food and drugs. 
The consumer reads the label and knows 
what he is getting, and the retailer knows 
what he is selling. 

Farseeing though he was, Wiley probably 
did not foresee the full effect of his activities. 
His old opponents, the food processors, have 
long been stanch supporters of the Food and 
Drug Act. It has turned out that it is good 
business to prepare food in factories so clean 
that the public can be invited to inspect 
them, and that pure food sells itself. In 
fact, the food industry now maintains the 
Nutrition Foundation under the direction of 
Dr. Glenn C. King to carry on scientific re- 
search on food so that advantages may be 
taken of new scientific discoveries. We no 
longer have to worry about the quality of 
what is canned or packaged. Instead, we 
have to consider what is good and what is 
bad for us from the standpoint of the bio- 
chemist whose business it is to discover what 
happens to a forkful of peas or a piece of 
beefsteak after it is swallowed. Times have 
changed since Wiley was crusading up and 
down the land. Because they change, the 
Food and Drug Act will have to be amended 
occasionally, as it was amended in 1938, to 
keep pace with the new knowledge. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of February 
17, 1956] 
Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION SHOULD BE 
MUCH STRENGTHENED 


One day soon, in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, the 
question of a $1 million increase in the 
annual funds of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration (FDA) will come up. If the Con- 
gressmen are properly concerned with the 
national health, they will grant the boost, 
possibly even increase it. 

The FDA is one of the most important 
small agencies of the Federal Government. 
It is charged with protecting the public 
from poisonous materials in food, insani- 
tary conditions in food manufacturing, food 
adulteration, false and misleading food 
claims, dangerous drugs, adulterated or mis- 
branded cosmetics and deceptive packaging. 

For years the FDA has not been able 
properly to carry out its assigned tasks. 
Why not? Because it didn't get enough 
money to hire necessary staff and purchase 
necessary equipment. 

A top-level citizens’ 
out the shocking story last summer. 
are a few findings: 

There were fewer FDA enforcement agents 
in 1955 than in 1941, despite a 30 millicn 
growth in population. At the 1955 inspec- 
tion rate, food establishments would be vis- 
ited on an average of once every 60 years. 
Approximately 80 percent of the food, drug, 
and cosmetic imports coming through the 
New York International Airport were passed 
without examination because the FDA could 
afford to station an inspector there only 2 
days each week. 

Under the Eisenhower administration FDA 
appropriations dropped from $5.6 million in 
fiscal 1953 to $5.1 million in fiscal 1955 and 
$5.4 million in fiscal 1956. Now, spurred by 
the citizens’ committee report, the President 
has asked $6.7 million for next year. 

This sum, according to a recent speech 
by Bradshaw Mintener, Assistant Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, would 
enable FDA to increase the number of per- 
manent employees from 891 to 1,025 and 
the number of inspectors from 250 to 300. 
It would make possible an increase in the 
number of inspections from 11,700 this year 
to 13,800 next yexur. 


committee brought 
Here 
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Such a program is encouraging, but hardly 
impressive. It makes only a dent in the 
problem. The citizens’ committee outlined 
the true scope of the problem when it said 
a truly efficient FDA would have 1,000 in- 
spectors, a modern building to house ad- 
ministration and research, money to spon- 
sor a broad educational and information 
program, a threefold to fourfold budget in- 
crease. 

The necessity of truly effective food and 
drug protection, at a time when volume and 
variety and character of products are con- 
stantly changing, should be obvious. Con- 
gress should seriously consider whether a 
greater strengthening of FDA than that pro- 
posed by the administration is not demanded. 





Why Stop the Farmer at 90 Percent 
When Everybody Else Is Getting 110 


Percent? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, Knox 
County is one of the great livestock coun- 
ties of Missouri. Its farmers are among 
the most advanced and progressive of 
the State. I am including in my re- 
marks in the Recorp a statement and 
recommendations adopted on February 
8 by the Knox County NFO representing 
a membership of 750 farmers and busi- 
nessmen, as follows: 

A CONCENSUS OF THE KNOx CounNTY, Mo., 
NATIONAL FARMERS ORGANIZATION PREPARED 
BY THEIR RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, FEB- 
RUARY 8, 1956 
We speak as farmers in Knox County, Mo., 

and members of the National Farmers Or- 

ganization. 

We declare that an agricultural emergency 
exists. We call on the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to take emergency action to prevent dis- 
aster, and we request the Congress to work 
out a long-range program which will insure 
the farmer of his fair share of the national 
income. 

We feel that a long-range, comprehensive 
program is the only answer to the farm 
problem, but one cannot help a drowning 
man by drawing blueprints for a _ boat. 
Our recommendations to the Secretary of 
Agriculture are these: That he begin imme- 
diately the purchase of live hogs and cattle. 
For a 90-day period of time he should pur- 
chase hogs from 160 to 180 pounds, and fed 
cattle from 700 to 900 pounds at prices not 
less than 100 percent of parity. Purchases 
should not be made from the packers, as this 
would turn a farm program into a bonanza 
for the packers. These animals should be 
purchased from farmers at the stockyards, 
processed on contract with packinghouses, 
and used by the Government in feeding the 
military forces and in providing an adequate 
school lunch for children in the public 
schools. 

Long-term credit must be made available 
at once on the basis of producing ability 
rather than usual collateral requirements. 

Our further recommendation to the Presi- 
dent of the United States is that if the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture fails to do this, 
using powers and funds which already have 
been voted to him by the Congress, that the 
President remove him from office and replace 
him with a man who realizes the extent of 
the present emergency and is willing to take 
steps to remedy it. 
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Our recommendations to the Congres 
the following. 8 ate 
We have a high conception of the D 
of government in @ democracy. We fog its 
function is to control economic forces Where 
ever necessary in the best interests of . 
citizens. As farmers we feel that we no. 
live in a controlled economy, controlleq br 
large business interests to their owy ad. 
vantage. We prefer control by an electey 

government. 

We feel there is no free market for ow 
products, and no free operation of the Jay. 
of supply and demand, so long as individys 
farmers are at the mercy of huge buyin, 
monopolies. ig 

A few farmers resist the idea of Controls 
These are either men who feel no soi; 
responsibility, or those who hope to enlarge 
their own operations at the expense of smj} 
farmers who are crowded out of busines 
These individuals, and their lobbyists in 
Washington, do not represent us and do not 
express our views. 

We realize that we have responsibility 
society not to misuse our land, or to produce 
beyond consumption requirements. We fe 
that society has a responsibility to us to s 
that we receive a fair price for our products 

We are opposed to the Soil Bank Play 
We feel this plan will work to the advantag 
of large landowners and those who are mis. 
using their soil, and to the disadvantage o 
small farmers. We see no sign that pay. 
ments offered will be adequate to pay fa 
fencing, seeding, soil treatments, and wee 
control on the acres affected. 

If such a plan is put into effect, we fe! 
there should be a distinct limit on the 
amount of payments made to any on 
farmer. 

We feel that all acreage figures used should 
be fixed with reference to the needs and 
abilities of the individual farm and fam 
operator; crop histories used should be based 
on a longer term of years than at present 
possibly 6 years. Tax records and actual 
measurements of crops should be employed 
to check doubtful crop histories. 

It should never be made necessary to com- 
ply with acreage allotments in order w 
qualify for soil-building assistance. 

Our recommendations for a_ long-term 
farm support program follows closely those 
of the Heinkel Plan. This is a simple, effec- 
tive plan which would apply to farmers in 
all regions producing all sorts of crops and 
livestock. It would eliminate the need fo 
controls. It would protect the family farm 

We ask the Congress to enact a law pro- 
viding that every farm operator may market 
up to $10,000 worth of farm products & 
prices supported by the Government at 10 
percent of parity. Beyond that figure 
farmers would be free to raise and sell any 
quantity of produce on the open market. 

We further recommend to the Congress 
that present surpluses be reduced in such 
amounts as deemed necessary by giving these 
foods to school lunch programs, old-ag? 
pensioners, and those of low-income groups 
in this country, and also for relieving famine 
conditions elsewhere in the world. 

Bos Witson, Chairman 















































































Air Force Program for Fiscal Year 195! 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 4 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. M* 
President, I ask unanimous consent 0 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp a statement of the Air Force pro 
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gram for fiscal year 1957 as presented 

by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief of 
, United States Air Force, at a meet- 

ing of the Armed Services Committee. 

It was a very important statement and 
one that I feel should be read by every 
Member of the Senate. I take this 
method of bringing it to the attention 
of the individual Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 


RecorD, as follows: 

Am Force ProGRAM FoR FiscaL Year 1957— 
SUMMARY OF STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN 
F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES 


Am FORCE 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the questions “Are we still ahead in 
airpower?” “Are the Soviets overtaking us?” 
and “How do we stand in the race for new 
weapons like the ballistic missile?” have 
assumed the greater importance over the 
last year. 

The Secretary of the Air Force and I gave 
you an estimate of the situation last June 
after we had received new intelligence in- 
cluding the Soviet flyovers in late Aprii and 
early May. We presented you a revised eval- 
vation of Soviet strength and also gave you 
our forecast of what we estimated the Soviets 
could do in the future. 

Because we believe they can build strength 
faster than we originally predicted, we rec- 
ommended to this committe a step-up of 
our aircraft production program. 

We chose to speed up production of two 
of our newest and best fighters in order to 
have them in combat units by the time the 
Soviets get enough long-range bombers to 
be able to mount a large scale attack. 

Because we believe the Communists can 
build strength faster than we originally pre- 
dicted, we recommended a step-up of our air- 
craft production program to this committee. 

We chose to speed up production of two of 
our newest and best fighters in order to 
have them in combat units by the time the 
Soviets get enough long-range jet bombers 
to be able to mount a large scale attack. 

We also stepped up the planned produc- 
tion rate of our newest heavy bomber, the 
B-52. This was to maintain the margin 
of advantage we would need to penetrate 
improving defenses of a potential enemy and 
deliver our planned counterattacks, if war 
comes. 

Despite these actions, the questions, “Are 
we still ahead in airpower?” and, “Are the 
Soviets overtaking us?” assume greater im- 
portance than ever before. 

Here are estimates and facts that are the 
basis for answers to these questions. 

If we are speaking about numbers of air- 
craft in combat units, we are not ahead, 
and have not been ahead for years. In So- 
viet combat units are now some 20,000 com- 
bat aircraft. 

This compares to thousands less in the 
United States Air Force. Our counter to this 
quantity of force has been quality—better 
airplanes, better weapons, better airmem. It 
ls in quality that we have been able to stay 
ahead. However, the Soviets are now clos- 
ing the quality gap. This concerns us much 
More than comparisons of numbers. 

Nevertheless, numbers are important. Let 
Us look at a few comparisons which are indic- 
ative of relative effort and capability. 

Let us first compare our striking forces. 

The Soviet air force has more Bisons than 
We have B-52’s right now and they can main- 
— this advantage for some time—if they 
ep on the production curve we are now 
Predicting, 

a have more B-36’s than they have 
the or turboprop heavy bomber, but 
set oe pass us in this category in the 

years. This will be by default since 
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we are phasing B-36’s out and are not making 
turboprop bombers by choice. We believe 
that with the combination of tankers, jet 
bombers are far more effective. 

We have many more B-47’s than they have 
Badgers, their medium jet bombers. 

They have thousands more light jet bomb- 
ers, the Beagle, than we have B-57’s. 

They have thousands more new jet fighters 
than we have. 

We have many more all-weather fighters 
than they have Flashlights—their newest all- 
weather fighter. But our estimates show 
that they could close this gap and outnum- 
ber us in the next 2 or 3 years. 

To sum up, they either have overtaken us 
in -quantity, or can overtake us, in all cate- 
gories of warplanes except that of the medi- 
um jet bomber. 

The figures I have given you are compari- 
sons of the aircraft of the Soviet Air Force 
against those of our Air Force. It is true 
that aircraft from our other services would 
add to our air strength—a part but not all, 
of the combat aircraft in the United States 
Navy and Marines would conceivably be 
available to help out in the all-important air 
battle of any war. 

However, most of them, as you understand, 
would be tied to tasks such as control of the 
sea, or support of surface forces, which have 
little effect on the air battle. 

It is also true that our allies can make a 
worthwhile contribution to free world air- 
power. The British Air Force, particularly 
their bomber command, isimproving. But if 
we include allies in any comparison, we must 
also include the satellites of the Communist 
bloc and we find the pattern of relative num- 
bers is about the same. 

You can see that any comparison of num. 
bers is far from encouraging. However, as 
I said before, it is their push for quality that 
is of even greater concern. 

Their new jet bombers, the Bison and the 
Badger, compare very favorably with our 
B-52 and B-47. We have retained a slight 
edge in performance. 

The operating range of our jet bombers 
is further increased by the use of aerial re- 
fueling and overseas bases. These are two 
of our most important advantages—aerial 
refueling and bases. 

It would be imprudent to assume that 
the Soviets cannot conduct aerial refueling 
operations. Nevertheless, I am convinced 
that we are far ahead of them in this tech- 
nique. It is now routine in our Air Force. 

Our advantage in bases is not so much 
in number but in location. We can hit the 
Soviets from many directions, and leave the 
target in any direction. 

The Soviets, in comparison, are limited in 
the directions from which they can launch 
attacks. However, they are taking steps to 
correct this. 

The quality and extent of their base sys- 
tem is improved. 

They are modernizing and expanding their 
air facilities in eastern Europe and the Far 
East. 

They have recently completed or have un- 
der construction many new airfields in the 
satellite areas. In the past year they com- 
pleted several major airfields in China and 
they have started construction on several 
more. 

In the Arctic, they are also continuing the 
development of bases. 

This development of Arctic bases indi- 
cates a determined effort to further develop 
year-round capability to handle long-range 
aircraft all along this perimeter. From 
these Arctic bases alone, the Soviets could 
launch several hundred long-range bombers 
in a single attack, 

These two items, air refueling and for- 
ward bases, are needed to give extra range 
to the jet bombers of both nations. 

However, both nations also have a number 
of truly intercontinental bombers. 
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We estimate that their new turbo-jet 
bomber, the Bear, has intercontinental range. 
Two years ago they did not have a bomber 
with this range. We have the B-36 which 
has comparable performance. 

Now, before I leave this comparison of of- 
fensive air forces, I should mention one more 
important USAF advantage. That is experi- 
ence in long-range operations. In spite of 
greater Soviet production, we should be able 
to ready heavy jet-bomber organizations 
much more quickly than the Soviets, 

The quality of Soviet air defenses is im- 
proving. They lagged in developing an all- 
weather fighter. They now have all-weather 
interceptors and they are capable of pro- 
ducing them at a fast rate. 

We must plan on meeting increasing op- 
position. This could mean more severe 
losses to any attacking force we might have 
to push through their defenses. 

Our newer interceptors, like the F-102, are 
just coming into the picture. These will be 
superior to anything the Soviets are known 
to have, both in speed and in hitting power. 

Soviet day fighters, the Fresco and the 
Farmer, are superior to the MIG-15. But 
our F-100 is also superior to the F-86 which 
was better than the MIG-15. We feel that 
our F-101 and F—-104 which will be in pro- 
duction in the future will put us into an 
even better position in defensive fighter 
performance. 

Before leaving this comparison of air- 
plane quality, I must touch on airlift. Here 
we enjoy a decided advantage, not in num- 
bers, but in quality. Except for a few 
modern transports, the Soviets depend 
mostly upon the equivalent of our old C-47 
or DC-3. 

In contrast, we are now beginning to 
modernize our airlift and increase our ca- 
pacity to fly cargo or troops. This capa- 
bility will begin to get a considerable boost 
during the fiscal year 1957. 

During the coming year we will begin to 
get C—130’s to replace the C-119, Boxcar. The 
C-—130 is our first turboprop transport. It is 
better than a hundred knots faster and can 
carry twice the payload of the C—119. 

In fiscal year 1957 we will get the first 
models of a better turboprop transport, the 
C-133. This will go into the Military Air 
Transport Service. It will gradually replace 
C-54’s and C-124’s. This will be our first in- 
tercontinental transport. These planes will 
enable us to carry troops and supplies non- 
stop from the United States to Europe or 
North Africa. 

As to Air Force capability to move Army 
forces, we can now lift an airborne division, 
without its heavy equipment. But to do 
this, we would have to divert aircraft from 
the Military Air Transport Service. And the 
Army would have to fight with light equip- 
ment, waiting for the shipment of heavier 
equipment. We do not have enough lift 
to do this job, and at the same time carry 
out the wartime priority task of moving air 
forces into striking position. However, the 
future increases in airlift capacity will mean 
more mobility for the Army as well as the 
Air Force. 

In addition to the tactical airlift within 
the regular force, we have 13 troop carrier 
wings of the Air Reserve. These can be used 
in the early phases of war or other emer- 
gencies. 

Now let us move from aircraft to nuclear 
weapons. 

As you know, we have our biggest advan- 
tage here. Nevertheless, the Soviets are 
making impressive efforts. 

So far in this discussion, for the sake of 
clarity, I have compared like items by quan- 
tity and quality. 

These comparisons must be qualified. Ex- 
cept to indicate relative effort and progress, 
matching similar types is meaningless, More 
meaningful comparisons would be to match 
our bomber offensive capability against their 
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defenses, including their radar, their fight- 
ers, and their missiles. Similarly, we must 
compare Soviet bomber capabilities against 
our defenses. 

Our own defenses and Soviet attack capa- 
bilities are both increasing. By the time 
the Soviets have a bomber force large enough 
and effective enough to wage a global war, 
our defenses will be formidable. Our present 
F-100 would be effective against the Soviet 
Bison, comparable to our B-52, but the 
Soviet Bison is available now only in limited 
numbers. By the time the Soviets get a 
sizable force of Bisons we will have the 
F-101, F-102, and F-104 in quantity, and 
this will provide us with an even more 
effective defensive weapon. 

Comparing our attack strength with Soviet 
defensive strength reduces itself to the ques- 
tion: Can our bombers get through? The 
Soviets have thousands more jet fighters 
than we, but they also have an enormous 
area to defend. In my judgment the Stra- 
tegic Air Command continues to have the 
ability to get through. 

I cannot deny that the Soviets are narrow- 
ing our margin of superiority. They have 
long since passed us in quantity and they 
are making remarkable strides in quality. 

As I said before, in our build-up of air- 
power we have retained a lead in quality. 

The Soviets are attempting to close this 
gap by greatly increasing their research and 
development efforts. This is our real con- 
cern. It is apparent that they are putting 
more men and money into this battle of the 
laboratories than we are. 

This greater effort could also result in the 
Soviets obtaining better missiles sooner than 
we. 

They captured much data and equipment 
from the Germans and they gathered large 
numbers of German scientists. They have 


announced progress in the field, including 
ballistic missiles, and they have stated they 
expect to have ocean-spanning weapons in 


the near future. 

Judging from their progress in aircraft, 
they could make good this combination of 
promises and boasts. 

Here is our side of the missile picture. 

For air defense, we have the surface-to-air 
weapons, the Nike. You are familiar with 
this missile. It has been in operational use 
for some time. New units are being con- 
tinually added to the Continental Air De- 
fense Command. 

For use by our interceptor aircraft we are 
now getting the Falcon. This is a proven 
air-to-air missile of great accuracy. 

Our first tactical missile is the Air Force 
Matador. It is already in operational use. 
Two squadrons are in position in Europe. 
Another is being added. This missile is sub- 
sonic. It can carry a nuclear warhead sev- 
eral hundred miles. 

Under development we have the Snark 
and Navaho. These are longer range 
weapons. 

In ballistic missiles—weapons with speeds 
that will exceed 10,000 miles per hour, the 
Air Force has two interrelated programs: the 
IRBM and the ICBM. 

First, the Intermediate Range Ballistic 
Missile, or IRBM. We have had this weapon 
under development for some time. The Red- 
stone IRBM is a back-up to this Air Force 
project already underway. 

Of course, the big strategic development is 
the ICBM. 

We are on schedule with this weapon 
now. But no one can guarantee at this 
time that our future schedules on these bal- 
listic missiles will be met. 

Finally, another new weapon of great 
strategic significance is the nuclear powered 
aircraft. Its almost limitless endurance and 
range will make it a priceless asset to our 
deterrent force, for it will enable us to keep 
more of our force in the air at all times. 
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From this standpoint it represents a potent 
counterweapon even when ICBM’s come on 
the scene. 

This, gentlemen, is the basis for the an- 
swer to the questions of how we stand in 
the race for new weapons. 

I have given you our estimates of their 
capability, compared with our development 
and production plans. 

This winds up my discussion of compara- 
tive strengths. 

Here are the Air Force programs and prob- 
lems relevant to the budget now under con- 
sideration. 

In fiscal year 1957 we will reach our goal 
of 137 wings. I will give you a report on 
this buildup by major combat comman4Gs. 

First, the Strategic Air Command will get 
a big boost in offensive capability. Four 
heavy reconnaissance wings will have been 
converted to heavy bomb wings. Now these 
units are equipped with B-36’s. Eventually 
they will get B-52’s. This will give us more 
heavy bomb wings. 

Our Tactical Air Command will also in- 
crease in capability. It will grow from 34 
wings to 41 wings. 

Tactical day fighter wings will be in- 
creased by seven wings. These units are 
capable of a very important mission—in- 
stantly reenforcing our air defenses in the 
event of war. And they will have the dual 
capability to perform ground attack mis- 
sions. 

The flexibility and range of our tactical air 
forces is being increased with aerial refuel- 
ing. Nuclear weapons and global mobility 
make the Tactical Air Command part of our 
deterrent to general war as well as a potent, 
if not decisive, force to meet any peripheral 
challenge. 

The Air Defense Command will continue 
to grow. Aiding the regular forces in air de- 
fenses are units of the Air National Guard. 
Pilots in planes from Air National Guard 
wings are standing alert at 17 locations 
throughout the United States. And we are 
now considering plans to increase this effort. 

Our warning system is expanding in size, 
width, and depth as the speeds of Soviet 
bombers increase. 

This is the overall composition and a re- 
port on the 137-wing force. However, 137 is 
just a number. 

I emphasize again that numbers are no 
measure of effectiveness. 

Our 137 wings must be good wings, not 
merely a force level. A number our wings 
are not at top effectiveness today. 

To perform their missions, all of our units 
must be combat ready. The pace of the air 
battle in a modern war would be so swift and 
attacks would be so destructive that we could 
not depend on bringing units up to readiness 
after a war started. 

However, our combat effectiveness is grow- 
ing. We plan further increases in combat 
capability this year and next year. 

But let me remind you that this increase 
in combat readiness is a goal we are aiming 
at—not a reality. 

Achievement of this goal is dependent on 
two things—men and money. 

Under the personnel ceilings imposed on 
the Air Force, we must have high-quality 
people. If we are to man the 137-wing Air 
Force under the present manpower ceilings, 
they must be good men. The Secretary has 
already outlined the vital significance of 
manpower so I will not discuss it further. 
However, I would add that the top-quality 
airmen are what we lack. We are getting 
the cook, baker, and the truckdriver in our 
increased reenlistments. We are still not 
getting enough topnotch maintenance and 
electronic technicians. 

The second thing our readiness depends on 
is money—and I refer to a special kind of 
money—money to support the force we build. 

During this year, achieving planned readi- 
ness may not be possible, handicapped as we 
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are by limited operation and maintenan 
. ce 

funds. We face a similar difficulty in fiscal 

year 1957 unless we get the funds requesteg 

The seriousness of this situation is felt 
throughout the Air Force. The question ; 
hear from all my major commanders is 
‘When are we going to get some relief o, 
operation and maintenance funds?” 

I want to emphasize to you that operation 
and maintenance money can be the differ. 
ence between an effective and noneffectiye 
combat force. There is no point in spend. 
ing billions of dollars for air weapons 8ys« 
tems and bases if we are not going to haye 
enough money to maintain and operate 
them properly—money to pay Operating 
costs, money to maintain our bases, money 
to buy the fuels, spares, and supplies we neeq 
to keep the Air Force operating. 

Airplanes like the B-47 would be useless 
if restrictions in flying hours prevented the 
crews from maintaining proficiency. We 
must not only keep today’s combat crews 
proficient, we must maintain the skill leye 
in replacement crews. If we do not keep 
our pilots flying—repeatedly practicing their 
missions—they will not be ready when we 
need them. 

Shortages in operation and maintenance 
funds are inevitably reflected in loss of fu- 
ture combat potential. I cannot overempha- 
size the importance of adequate operation 
and maintenance funds. One of our biggest 
stumbling blocks over the last year has been 
the lack of things that these funds can buy. 

Operating costs are increasing. This is 
inevitable. We are building up. We are 
increasing the number of combat units and 
the number of new planes. These new jets 
cost more to operate. The increasing com- 
plexity of electronic and other technical 
mechanisms are all factors that cause our 
operating costs to climb. And every year 
the amount that a dollar will buy decreases. 

Our growing force also calls for an expand- 
ing base system. 

Nuclear weapons make dispersal and sur- 
vival synonymous. Our striking force is 
now jammed on too few bases, 

Our plan to reduce this vulnerability, 
and to decrease the reaction time of our 
striking force is to disperse our heavy 
bomber units one squadron, or one-third of 
a wing--to a base. We also plan to cut 
down the medium jet B-47’s to one wing 
per base. We now have two wings on many 
bases. 

Our present deficiency of facilities not 
only endangers our striking force, it slows 
our buildup. It cuts our combat capability. 
It reduces flying safety, and it cuts sharply 
into our efforts to keep our skilled men m 
the service. 

Thus, this deficiency has the total effect 
of reducing the combat capability of the 
ready force. Let me warn you that, if war 
comes, our success in the decisive phase 
will depend on the force we have in being 
the day war starts. 

Our future force effectiveness will depend 
more and more on new weapons. Overall 
we have had a head start. 

But this margin must be modified by 
these two Communist advantages. They 
can start a war at a time of their own 
choosing. While I certainly agree with ou 
policy of nonaggression. I must point out 
the military advantage of the initiative- 
of striking first—in any modern air war. 

Their second advantage is that, having 
the ability to regulate the timetable, they 
can select weapons and put on crash pr0- 
grams whereas we in the United States 
must program a force capable of meeting 
all types of air attack. We must guar 
against the danger that they could select 
weapons and put on crash programs that 
could be decisive. 

We must remember that our programs 4 
dependent on getting the resources we need 
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lanned schedules. If these re- 
poi not made available we could 
easily drop behind. 

In the situation we face, we cannot afford 
to be complacent. It looks like the Commu- 
nists could catch up. If they continue their 
rapid pace, it may be necessary for us to 
7» progrhih I have outlined and the 
pudget for fiscal year 1957 is austere. It 
meets only our most essential needs on @ 
minimum basis. To keep this minimum 
program going and to reach and support 137 
wings, will require an increased budget in 
1953. On this basis, I urge support of this 
year’s program. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my prepared 
statement. I shall now attempt to answer 
any questions you may have. 





Report on Operation of Alcoholics 
Anonymous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a report of 
Mr. Robert J. Conner, assistant director 
of probation, on the operation of alco- 
holics anonymous in the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Tuts Is ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS IN OPERATION 

IN THE MUNICIPAL COURT FOR THE DISTRICT 

OF COLUMBIA 


(By Robert J. Conner) 


Forward. So efficiently and so faithfully 
Alcoholics Anonymous goes forth in the mu- 
nicipal court serving mankind. Such inspir- 
ing loyalty and helpfulness are not to be 
found from any other source. 

Beginning January 1, 1955, a total of 149 
probationers were referred to Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Of that number, 11 were re- 
voked and 6 absconded. We accepted 12 in- 
dividuals for voluntary supervision from 
various sources. Of that number, approxi- 
Mately 8 successfully made the Alcoholics 
Anonymous program, making a total of 140 
successful cases. 

All of the above people were individuals 
whose past had finally caught up wtih them. 
So what do men do when their past catches 
up with them? Some go to jail, some go 
insane, and others die. We have endeavored 
to help them by first persuading them to 
take a moral inventory, followed by a con- 
structive plan of rehabilitation. To insti- 
gate a constructive program, one must by 
reason of necessity be brought face to face 
With his present situation. He also must 
be taught to recognize that he is following 
one or the other of two things, the convic- 
tions of his inner dwelling conscience or his 
inclinations. Then he must be brought to 
an understanding within himself to follow 
the dictates of his honest convictions rather 
than his inclinations. 

We, the members of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
do not claim to have all the answers to all 
of mankind's problems. We do, however, 
definitely claim good judgment because good 
judgment comes from actual experience and 
€xperience comes from bad or poor judgment. 
In ordinary life, one is expected to practice 
What he advocates. In Alcoholics Anony- 
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mous we are taught to practice the prin- 
ciples of our program and thereby become 
known to ourselves and others for what we 
really are, rather than what we originally 
pretended to be. In Alcoholics Anonymous it 
matters little who we are, the important 
thing being what we are. The Alcoholics 
Anonymous program is predicated on the 
premise that by helping others to succeed, 
we help ourselves. The composite of Alco- 
holics Anonymous has been made better by 
suffering. We find great inspiration in the 
process of transformation and learn to 
respond sanely to the daily problems of life. 
After all, a smooth sea never made a good 
sailor and neither does an uninterrupted life 
produce a mature person. 

Here in this court every Saturday morning 
is the truth personified and vindicated. 


EXAMPLES 


I. On December 24, 1945, Harry M., Jr., a 
white male 42 vears old, stood before the late 
Judge McMahon after a conviction of intoxi- 
cation. Harry was a decent-appearing per- 
son despite his present condition, namely, 
suffering from the effects of excessive use of 
alcohol. He very readily admitted that he 
had been drinking heavily for many years 
and that he had been in considerable trouble 
as a result of his drinking. It was also de- 
termined that he had been exposed to various 
types of treatment for alcoholism without 
any success. It was at this time that the 
court placed the defendant on probation and 
turned him over to the probation officer for 
whatever help we could give him. Harry was 
the first man that I ever referred to Alco- 
holics Anonymous for assistance with his 
alcoholic problem. 

Immediately after he was placed on proba- 
tion his employer, a rather fiery type of busi- 
nessman, was contacted. He was advised of 
what had taken place in the court with re- 
spect to his employee, at which time the em- 
ployer responded by saying, “You can just 
keep Harry as far as Iam concerned. He has 
been one of the best employees I ever had, 
but he just won’t stay sober, and therefore is 
of no value to me. I am through with him.” 
At that time the employer was advised that 
we were going to put forth a concerted effort 
through the medium of AA, and we felt that 
our chances were better than average in ef- 
fecting rehabilitation. After some hesitation 
on the part of the employer he stated, “All 
right; send him on back and I will put him 
to work. Maybe the two of us can keep him 
sober.” 

Immediately Harry accepted the AA pro- 
gram, became a part of it, and has made ex- 
cellent progress in every direction. He is still 
an active member of AA, owns his own home, 
and today if you call the place of business 
that is still being operated by the same em- 
ployer, you find Harry running the place. 
Periodically we have received direct commu- 
nications from the present employer, stating 
that Harry is today the best employee he has. 
It is further noteworthy in this case that 
Harry is still active in AA and continually 
contributing something worth while for the 
benefit of those who still suffer from 
alconolism. 

II. On September 16, 1948, Mark R., a white 
male, 41 years old, stood before Judge Neilson 
and entered a plea of guilty to driving while 
drunk. A sentence of $100 or 30 days was 
imposed and an additional 30 days. The fine 
was paid, the 30 days straight time suspend- 
ed, and defendant was placed on probation 
for a period of 1 year. This man had an ar- 
rest record going back about 5 years. He was 
an oil-burner mechanic, but working only 
part time, and what money he was earning 
was being spent in the realm of dissipation. 
His family was found to be destitute and the 
home in a great state of confusion. The day 
after he was placed on probation a fleld visit 
was made to his home in nearby Arlington 
and he was found paralyzed drunk. Direc- 
tions were left for him to report to the pro- 
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bation office the following day, which he did. 
At that time an effort was made to indoctri- 
nate him with some of the principles of AA, 
and very shortly thereafter he began to 
respond. 

This man had been without a job and 
through my efforts he secured employment 
with the Post Office Department in Arlington 
during the Christmas season rush, where he 
earned approximately $200. He then ob- 
tained various jobs for a very nominal salary. 
All during this period he remained sober and 
participated in the meetings of AA. His pro- 
bation was allowed to expire in September 
1949 after a very successful period of proba- 
tion and apparently a good degree of indoc- 
trination into the AA plan of living. 

Later on as a result of the previous Post 
Office work, he felt that he would like to 
become a letter carrier. He made applica- 
tion for that Job, took the examination, and 
made an excellent passing grade. However, 
the Civil Service Commission made its in- 
vestigation and declared him ineligible for 
the job because of his past record of arrests 
and convictions for drunk and driving while 
drunk. At this time Mark came to the 
Probation Office and in a very despondent 
state of mind, stated, “Well, my past record 
for drunkenness has barred me from this 
job.” At this point, of my own volition, I 
wrote a letter to the Director of the Civil 
Service Commission, setting forth the his- 
tory of this individual and outlining the 
progress which he had made through AA 
with respect to recovering from alcohclisra. 
In detail and very frankly, a true picture 
was presented. The following day a personal 
call was received from the Civil Service Com- 
mission to verify the fact that I was the 
one who had sent the letter. A few ques- 
tions were asked and the Commission re- 
quested that Mark return for another inter- 
view. He did that immediately, and very 
shortly thereafter the Civil Service Commis- 
sion reversed itself and declared this man 
eligible. Not long after that, he was hired 
and went to work as a letter carrier. Today 
he is one of the best letter carriers in North 
Arlington, he is discharging his duties in 
an excellent manner, he owns a $20,000 home 
in Fairfax County on which he has already 
paid approximately $15,000, and he owns a 
1956 automobile. 

I personally contact this man about once 
@ week and it is most gratifying to observe 
his serenity and the progress he has made 
in every direction. He attends his church 
regularly, and there is no state of mental 
confusion in his home but instead harmony 
and unity are there. Mark has consistently 
kept up his affiliations with AA. The final 
result of this case is typical of the progress 
and recovery of many alcoholics that I kncw 
personally who have had their beginning 
in the probation office in this court. 

CONCLUSION 

The plan of rehabilitation of alcoholics tn 
operation in the municipal court through 
the probation office and with the cooperation 
of AA continues. It has been proved to be 
the most successful method. The total of 
individuals personally selected for rehabilita- 
tion through this plan numbers in the 
neighborhood of 800. Of that number, bet- 
ter than 60 percent have been rehabilitated. 
They are self-sustaining individuals. Many 
have returned to their families and are 
today living good normal lives, earning a 
good living and paying their fair share of 
taxes. All of this has been accomplished 
without any additional appropriation of the 
taxpayers’ money for the rehabilitation of 
this segment of society. 

We are forever reminded that none of this 
fine work could ever have been accomplished 
without the support of our program and 
excellent understanding of alcoholism by all 
of the judges of this, the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia. 
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Tribute to Wisconsin’s 32d National 
Guard Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to see in last Sunday’s issue of 
the Milwaukee Journal a fine roundup 
article concerning the National Guard 
Division of the Badger State, the 32d 
Infantry, the largest such division in the 
United States, and with one of the great 
records in our national annals. 

Commanded by Maj. Gen. Jim Dan 
Hill, it is the pride of my State, and it 
will, I trust, reach still higher enlist- 
ment totals. 

I send to the desk the text of the article 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Milwaukee Journal of February 9, 
1956] 


THIRTY-SECOND DIVISION AIMING TO INCREASE 
Irs MIGHT—LARGEST NATIONAL GUARD UNIT 
IN THE NATION TO RECRUIT NEW SOLDIERS 
THIS SATURDAY 


Wisconsin's National Guard division, the 
32d Infantry, is the largest in the United 
States, but only by a slim margin, the adju- 
tant general’s office learned last week. Ef- 
forts will be made this Saturday to make it 
by far the mightiest in the Nation. 

On January 1 the division had 11,525 men 
in its ranks, including 773 officers, 131 war- 
rant officers, and 10,621 noncommissioned 
officers and privates. The 51st Division, com- 
posed of Florida and South Carolina units, 
was second with 11,464. The 39th Division 
of Louisiana and Arkansas was third with 
11,185. 

STATEWIDE CAMPAIGN 


Maj. Gen. Jim Dan Hill, Superior, division 
commander, and his troops hope to gain 
a more comfortable lead Saturday in a state- 
wide enlistment campaign. Under recent 
orders the division was authorized to enlist 
3,285 enlisted men and more than 100 officers 
for a total of 14,754—considered to be a full 
strength division. 

The division's air arm, located in Milwau- 
kee and Madison, will join the enlistment 
campaign, although it plans to add only 100 
men to its ranks of 1,000 officers and men. 

Open houses at armories and hangars from 
Beloit to Superior, Oconto to Hudson, will 
be the feature of the day in 80 State cities. 
Displays, drills, parades, and evening social 
events have been planned in some places. 

PLANES WILi. “BUZZ” 

Wednesday will be the first National Guard 
day in the United States, but the Wisconsin 
troops decided that their recruiting cam- 
paign would be more effective on a Saturday. 
All of the troops will be activated to ring 
doorbells of homes of prospective guardsmen, 
act as hosts at the armories and stage drills 
and parades. All during the week other 
members will be speaking in schools through- 
out the State, explaining the guard to pupils. 

The air guard planes will “buzz” Mil- 
waukee and other towns and cities within 
« radius of 75 to 100 miles between 2 and 
3 p. m. Saturday to attract attention to the 
recruiting drive. 
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Emphasis on the recruiting will be to in- 
form prospects on how they can fulfill their 
military obligations by training with their 
neighbors in home town armories. 

By joining the guard, a youth between 
i7 and 18'4 years old can complete his mili- 
tary service without leaving home. If he pre- 
fers not to be deferred, he need serve only 6 
months’ active duty and have the time of 
his Reserve service reduced. 

Guardsmen earn a full day’s pay in grade 
for training once a week and also have an 
opportunity to get a higher rank. 


TRAIN IN 31 ARMORIES 


Although the 32d Division can trace its 
ancestry to before the Civil War, the cur- 
rent organization dates from November 8, 
1946, when it was reorganized after World 
War II. 

By January 1, 1950, the guard had grown 
to 8,289 men, including 613 officers. Four 
years later the strength was 9,012, with 712 
Officers. 

One hundred years ago, the guardsmen— 
then called militiamen—had no uniforms, 
no weapons and no drill halls. Today a 
guard division the size of the 32d has equip- 
ment valued at approximately $14 million, 
its annual payroll for armory drill nights 
is more than $2 million and last year’s pay- 
coll for 2 weeks’ training at Camp McCoy 
totaled $981,260. 

The guard trains in 31 armories. Seven 
l-unit and 1 2-unit armories have been 
built since 1945. A 5 unit armory at Madi- 
son and a 2 unit armory at Racine are to 
be completed March 1 and July 1, respective- 
ly. Within the next 18 months, 8 or 9 more 
armories, now in the planning stage, are ex- 
pected to be completed. 

Wisconsin’s guardsmen use 17 types of 
vehicles, ranging from quarter ton jeeps to 
5 ton prime movers, used to carry bull- 
dozers or to cart heavy artillery pieces. 
Their weapons range from .45 caliber pistols 
to bazookas, mortars and 155 millimeter 
howitzers. In the air, Wisconsin guardsmen 
fly F-89 Scorpions, 2-place fighter planes. 


STRICTLY A STATE OUTFIT 


The guard, formally organized in 1879 
under that name, fought in both World 
Wars and also played a small part in the 
Spanish-American War of 1899 and the Mex- 
ican border incident of 1916. 

From 1919 until the end of World War 
II, the organization comprised units in both 
Michigan and Wisconsin, but wartime reor- 
ganization of the Army enabled the post- 
World War II 32d Division to be reorgan- 
ized as strictly a Wisconsin outfit, which it 
has been since. 

In October, 1940, the 32d was mobilized 
for the last time as a Wisconsin-Michigan 
division. Reorganization of the Army from 
quadrangle to triangle divisions reduced it 
to 3, instead of 4, regiments and to fewer 
artillery units. One of the detached units 
went to the European theater of war. 

At a training camp in Louisiana, the divi- 
sion’s units, which then mobilized at about 
half strength, were filled up and in April 
1942, the division was shipped to Adelaide, 
Australia. The division trained there and in 
Brisbane. 

PRIED OUT ENEMY AT BUNA 


Buna was the 32d’s first World War IT cam- 
paign. Some infantrymen hiked over the 
towering Owen Stanley mountains of New 
Guinea, others were flown to near the battle 
scene. Early in 1943, after fighting short 
rations, jungle fevers and the stifling, humid 
heat as well as the Japanese, the Yanks and 
Australians pried out the last of the enemy 
at Buna. 7 

Refortified in Australia, the division went 
back into action on New Year's day, 1914, 
fighting up the New Guinea coast, then on 
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to the Philippines. Saidor, Aitape, Morotaj 
Leyte and Luzon battles followed. When 
the Japanese tried to break through the . 
vision’s lines at the Driniumor river, her 
Aitape, New Guinea, the Red Arrow men 
killed 9,300 of the enemy. 

The division’s final assignment was to 
clean Gen. Yamashita’s troops off the Villa 
Verde trail north of Manila. That job alone 
required 119 days. 


Demobilization took place on February 298 
1946, in Japan, 514 years after the division 
was called to duty. Its records showed that 
3,235 men were killed, 10,711 wounded in 654 
days of combat. Few of the men who had 
sailed with the division from San Francigg 
were with it when it returned. 


Federal Disaster Assistance to Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask permission to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, and to include a report on 
Federal disaster assistance to Alaska. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States Gov- 
ernment has not overlooked the needs 
of Alaska in its effort to meet the needs 
of depressed areas and groups. The at- 
tached report on this subject, which fol- 
lows, is illuminating, and I recommend 
its reading to my colleagues: 

REPORT ON FEDERAL DISASTER ASSISTANCE 10 
ALASKA UNDER PUBLIC LAW 875 AND MEAS- 
URES BEING UNDERTAKEN ‘TO _ ALLEVIATE 
CONDITIONS IN ECONOMICALLY DEPRESSED 
AREAS 


The need for emergency relief assistance 
in Alaska under Public Law 875 has arisen 
because of the near failure of the salmon 
runs in certain areas in the seasons of 1953, 
1954, and 1955. Many communities, almost 
entirely dependent on the commercial salmon 
fishery, faced disastrous economic conditions. 


THE FISHERY PROBLEM 


The basic problem is not of recent origin. 
Wide variations in the fish runs from year to 
year have always been a problem to the in- 
dustry and the communities dependent on 
them. A critical overall decline in most of 
the important areas coupled with a marked 
increase in the number of fishermen, has 
been taking place for many years. Drastic 
curtailment in the total fishing effort is 
required to bring the runs back. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service has initiated an inten- 
sive rehabilitation program. However, there 
is almost no prospect that this program can 
become effective to alleviate the poor con- 
dition of the salmon runs within the next 
year or two. Conditions which have devel- 
oped over a period of many years cannot be 
remedied overnight. The drastic curtail- 
ment of fishing effort that is required neces: 
sarily invoives an increased short-range bul- 
den on both the industry and the workers 
dependent on it. The situation will vary 
considerably from area to area. As an exe 
ample, the Prince William Sound district 
will be opened to fishing on a limited basis 
in 1956 after being completely closed {0 
the 1954 and 1955 seasons. This was the 
most drastic curtailment undertaken s0 fa 
in the Territory. The economic burden was 
not as seyere in this area as in Bristol Bay 
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utheastern Alaska because of the shell- 
ndustry and the relatively healthy Cop- 
Imon fishery which remained 
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oo Fish and Wildlife Service has taken 
steps to increase employment opportunities 
py increased recruitment of local native labor 
na work in the Pribilof Island fur seal activ- 
ity and by increased local employment of 
stream guards in its fishery protective 
Prom Department has recommended to the 
Congress favorable action on legislation to 
eliminate fish traps over a 10-year period. 
If such action is taken it would spread em- 
Joyment in the industry but can hardly be 
considered a solution to the immediate 


problem. 
THE FISHERMEN’S AID AND WORK PROGRAM 


Under the leadership of Governor Heintzle- 
man, a three-phase program was inaugurated 
during the winter of 1953-54 following the 
disastrous 1953 fishing season. It involved 
the following: 

1. Emergency direct relief under the 
fishermen’s aid program. This is the assist- 
ance made possible under Public Law 875 fol- 
jowing Presidential declaration of the af- 
fected areas as “disaster areas.””’ It was nec- 
essary to request this disaster assistance 
again after the 1954 and 1955 seasons. The 
direct financial contribution has been small 
and used entirely for costs of administra- 
tion, travel and transportation of surplus 
food commodities to the affected communi- 
ties. Expenditures amounted to approxi- 
mately $10,000 out of a $40,000 allocation in 
1953-54 which was supplemented by a $10,600 
allocation from the American Red Cross; 
approximately $9,000 out of an allotment of 
$20,000 in 1954-55 which was supplemented 
by $5,500 out of a $10,000 Red Cross allot- 
ment; and an allocation of $25,000 for 1955— 
56. The major Federal contribution has 
been in the form of surplus food commod- 
ities. 

2.An Emergency Public Works program 
with the participation of the Alaska Public 
Works Agency, the Territorial Highway En- 
gineer, the Department of Aviation and lo- 
calcommunities. This provided some assist- 
ance to the affected communities by provid- 
ing work relief on useful local public proj- 
ects such as roads, docks, schools, and air- 
fields. An allotment of approximately $200,- 
000 was made in 1953-54 out of Alaska Public 
Works funds, and an additional allotment of 
$100,000 has been made in 1955-56. How- 
ever, the effectiveness of this program in pro- 
viding employment has been largely limited 
to southeastern Alaska communities and 
other population centers where project spon- 
sorship by the towns has been feasible. It 
has been of limited application in some of the 
areas of acute need such as the Bristol Bay 
and Bering seacoast regions. 

3. Creation of new employment and income 
opportunities. With the active support of 
many Federal and Territorial agencies, it has 
been possible to encourage recruitment of 
workers for both governmental and industrial 
jobs from the affected localities. 

Mr. Waino Hendrickson, secretary of Alas- 
ka, has headed and coordinated this overail 
Program with the cooperation of all of the 
Federal and Territorial agencies involved. 


TERRITORIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


It is quite generally agreed that the basic 
responsibility for emergency relief and wel- 
fare of its citizens falls on the Territorial 
Government. Federal assistance is appro- 
Priate in extraordinary circumstances, such 
& those permitting assistance under the dis- 
aster relief provisions of Public Law 875, or 
under the welfare program of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs which provides assistance to 
the Indian and Eskimo population on the 
same basis as in the States. 

Territorial public-assistance programs fi- 
nanced Jointly by Federal grants-in-aid from 
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the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Territory are provided to 
persons eligible without distinction as be- 
tween natives and nonnatives. Beneficiaries 
of these programs (old age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind) 
are, in fact, preponderantly native ranging 
up to 85 to 90 percent of the total benefici- 
aries. Under Territorial law as presently in- 
terpreted, however, general assistance fi- 
nanced exclusively by Territorial funds is 
extended only to nonnatives. 

Exclusion of the native population from 
general relief, financed entirely by the Ter- 
ritory, is based on interpretation of the law 
which defines as eligible “any needy resident 
of the Territory who has lived in the Terri- 
tory for 1 year immediately preceding the 
date of application for relief assistance who 
is not eligible for aid from any other public 
agency or department providing similar serv- 
ices in the Territory.” 

Funds appropriated to the Territorial De- 
partment of Welfare by the 1955 legislature 
for the biennium ending March 31, 1957, 
amount to a total of $3,055,000. Of this 
amount $710,000 was earmarked for general 
relief. The balance was allocated to the 
following regular programs: 
Administration 
Old-age assistance 
Juvenile code 
Aid for dependent children 1, 000, 000 
Aid for the biind 50, 000 


Apart from the problem of eligibility of 
the native citizens for general relief the 
amount of the appropriation provides lim- 
ited means with which to meet sudden large 
increases in general relief assistance. In the 
recent emergencies due to fishing failures, it 
has been thought to be impracticable to use 
the general-relief procedures for a group of 
fishing villages which, as estimated by the 
Governor in 1955, would total 3,600 persons. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS WELFARE ASSISTANCE 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs provides wel- 
fare to those natives not presently eligible 
for public assistance under Territorial laws 
as interpreted, namely the disabled, handi- 
capped, and unemployable, importantly in- 
cluding convalescent tuberculosis patients 
recently released from _ sanatoria. The 
amount expended by the Bureau for all wel- 
fare programs in Alaska in fiscal year 1955 
amounted to $514,755, of which $272,315 was 
for general assistance. The fiscal year 1956 
allocation is $715,656, of which $400,000 will 
be available for general assistance. The 
Bureau welfare programs are not predicated 
on meeting the general relief needs result- 
ing from extraordinary changes in economic 
conditions. 


COORDINATION OF WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Although it is understood that there is no 
duplication of welfare assistance as between 
the programs of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs and the Alaska Department of Welfare, 
the closest possible cooperation between the 
two agencies is required to insure that no 
twilight zone develops in which needy per- 
sons are not served by either agency. Al- 
though such cooperation is the practice, and 
all possible effort is made by both agencies to 
prevent duplication and to coordinate serv- 
ices, administration is very difficult, particu- 
larly in remote native villages. It is costly 
and it is generally agreed that integration 
through consolidation of the total programs 
in the Alaska Department of Welfare would 
be an important step in improving, simpli- 
fying and making the total operation more 
efficient. 


THE ALASKA RURAL DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


The 1955 legislature created an agency 
which is intended to coordinate efforts of the 
several Territorial agencies in seeking ways 
and means of improving the basic eccnomic 
conditions in rural and remote areas. With- 


$345, 000 
450, 000 
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out so stating, it appears that the purpose is 
to assist communities and regions of pre- 
dominately native Indian, Eskimo or Aleut 
population. The Alaska Rural Development 
Board is composed of the heads of the de- 
partments of labor, public works, health, 
education, welfare and civil defense under 
the chairmanship of the Governor. Among 
the enumerated powers and duties of this 
board is responsibility for coordination of 
administration of emergency relief, surplus 
food distribution, or other public assistance 
programs other than the regular relief and 
assistance programs of the Territorial and 
Federal Governments. 

The appropriation to this board for the 
biennium ending March 31, 1957, was 
$100,000. 


EXTENSION OF EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


As indicated above, one phase of the Gov- 
ernor‘s Emergency Aid and Work Program has 
been to seek the cooperation of all Federal 
and Territorial agencies in providing addi- 
tional employment opportunities for the 
native population which has suffered the 
most from the disastrous failures in the fish 
runs. In addition, the native population in 
many outlying areas has always been on a 
near-subsistence level with much deprivation 
and malnutrition accepted almost as a way of 
life. 

The Office of Terirtories has met with rep- 
resentatives of the United States Air Force to 
broaden the policy relating to the employ- 
ment of Eskimos in the construction and 
maintenance of the distant early warning 
line bordering the Arctic Ocean. In addition 
to prior approval authorizing contractors to 
employ Eskimos for construction of distant 
early warning line facilities, the Air Force 
during December 1955 approved the use of 
Eskimos on maintenance contracts. Mean- 
while, a Department letter was addressed to 
the Secretary of Defense urging the establish- 
ment of an interdepartmental policy that 
would provide priority for employment of 
Alaska natives by all Defense and Interior 
agencies operating within the Territory. 
This would include both maintenance and 
construction performed by either force ac- 
count or contracts. Agencies afiected would 
include not only military installations but 
also Alaska Public Works, Alaska Road Com- 
mission, the Alaska Railroad, and others. 
The implementation of such a policy would 
materially aid the economy of the Territory 
and raise the living standard of the residents 
of Alaska. 

In southeastern Alaska five salmon canner- 
ies are operated by Indians, four of which 
were acquired with loans from the United 
States through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
They have also had the assistance of Govern- 
ment operating loans. These canneries suf- 
fered substantial losses in the disastrous 1953 
fishing season. In order to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States in its loans, reduce 
further Government financing to a minimum 
and still provide a market for the fish and 
labor of the Indians a great deal of analysis, 
planning and negotiations was required. In 
1954, although only one cannery was financed 
by the United States, arrangements were 
worked out to protect the fish and labor 
income of the Indians. In 1955, the opera- 
tions of two of the canneries were consoli- 
dated with Government financing. The 
sharp freeze unit of the idle plant was leased 
as in 1954 to a commercial operator to provide 
a market for Indian labor. One other can- 
nery was financed and operated by the Gov- 
ernment and arrangements were worked out 
with a commercial operator to finance and 
operate the remaining cannery on a share 
basis. 

The problem in southeastern Alaska is ex- 
pected to be further alleviated in the next few 
years by increased employment opportunities 
in the logging and puip industry. 
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Our State Leads the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the real assets of our Nation is its forests. 
A comparatively few years ago this great 
asset was threatened by the profit mo- 
tive and the ruthless methods of ex- 
ploitation. But, today thanks to the 
foresight of many good citizens the trend 
toward the depletion of our forests has 
been stopped. Today more and more 
people throughout the country have be- 
come forest conscious. Among these 
people are the lumbermen and tree grow- 
ers. The true value of our forests are 
finally recognized. Selective cutting and 
replanting are taking the place of the 
former practices of wanton destruction 
of our magnificent forests. 

I am very happy that among the lead- 
ers in this noble and truly worthwhile 
movement are the citizens of my own 
State of Mississippi. In fact, Missis- 
sippi now leads the Nation in the number 
of certified tree farms as is reflected in 
the following editorial from a recent is- 
sue of the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion- 
Ledger: 

Our STATE LEADS THE NATION 

One of the most significant developments 
in recent years has been Mississippi’s rise to 
national leadership in the number of certi- 
fied tree farms. We now lead every State in 
the Union in this important category with 
826 tree farms. Texas is second with 779, 
with Alabama in third place with 578 such 
units. There are 1,500 certified tree farms in 
the Nation. 

A. M. Dantzler, chairman of the Mississippi 
Forest Industries Committee and himself a 
tree farmer, points out that this industry- 
sponsored tree-farm program is bringing 
about maximum production of timber crops 
from our State’s 16.5 million acres of com- 
mercial timberland. More than 1.8 million 
acres now are enrolled in Mississippi's tree- 
farm program, with one-third of this total 
coming into the program during the past 
year. 

Technically defined, a tree farm is an area 
of privately owned, taxpaying, forest land 
dedicated to the growing of repeated forest 
crops for commercial purposes. The pro- 
gram is sponsored by the Mississippi Forest 
Industries in cooperation with public and 
private leadership in this field. Nationally 
the program is sponsored by the American 
Forest Products Industries in Washington, 
D. C. 

Tree farming is valuable to our economy, 
especially to small farmers. It not only as- 
sures regular harvests through scientific 
management but also makes for better soil 
and water conservation. Tree farming re- 
sults in cover and food for wildlife and bet- 
ter streams and pools for fishing. Growing 
trees help prevent soil erosion, muddy water, 
and loss of moisture. Most important, per- 
haps, tree farming affords cash income and 
helps pay off mortgages and finance other 
farm improvements. 

Mississippi's national leadership in tree 
farming is all the more significant at this 
particular time, when the Nation’s agricul- 
tural picture in general is growing steadily 
darker. This program offers an increasingly 
promising future for the small landowner 
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and should be encouraged by every possible 
means. Much of our future prosperity lies in 
commercial forestry. Mississippi has the ca- 
pacity and the opportunity to utilize this 
method of increasing our cash income and 
elevating our general standard of living. 


Must Get Practical Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I am including a timely and pertinent 
article by Fred V. Heinkel, president of 
the Missouri Farmers Association. It is 
an authoritative statement and offers a 
program based upon many years of ob- 
servation and experience by a man who 
has rendered exceptional service to Mis- 
souri and American agriculture. 

The article is as follows: 

FARM PROGRAM No HELP TO REGION 
(By Fred V. Heinkel) 


It is a far more simple matter to put ships 
in “moth balls” than it is farms. 

The President has recommended a two- 
point soil bank program. The first part is 
designed to take crop land out of produc- 
tion with the idea that our grain surpluses 
might disappear. The second part is aimed 
at taking marginal land out of production, 
and is a long haul proposition. It would 
plant these marginal acres in trees or sub- 
ject them to other conservation practices. 

The President’s message is encouraging 
in that he shows he realizes there is a farm 
depression and that the farmer’s problems 
can be best solved by Government action. 
He stressed that “Government should accept 
the responsibility.” 

The primary fault of the President’s pro- 
posal is its failure to recognize the real farm 
problem. That problem is low income— 
not surpluses. By law the surpluses are 
insulated from the market and cannot be 
sold in this country for less than 105 per- 
cent of the support price plus storage 
charges. 

The idea that if support prices are aban- 
doned, the surplus will vanish, has found 
its way into the thinking of persons who 
have not checked the records. 

During the twenties when general pros- 
perity was at a highlevel, farm products 
brought less than a living wage to their 
producers. There were no support prices 
then, yet the ruinous prices were attributed 
to overproduction. 

Sliding supports have aggravated the sit- 
uation. In a desperate effort to meet in- 
creased expenses, farmers have worked 
harder and produced more. You never did 
hear of a farmer not planting his full quota 
of wheat just because support prices had 
dropped and his wheat was worth less than 
before. 

The Salina (Kans.) Journal in an editorial 
stated: “In proposing the soil-bank program, 
the administration in effect has scuttled the 
fiexible support scheme—although it may 
not want to admit it. If the flexible scheme 
is not to be relied upon to reduce production, 
then the reason for lowering the loan price 
has ceased to exist. The immediate question 
is a subsidy for ailing agriculture. Con- 
sidering the need, the subsidy might as well 
be adequate.” 
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THE PRESIDENT'S SOIL BANK PLAN DOESN'T HEIp 
THE OZARKS 


Is the soil-bank proposal adequate to help 
Ozark farmers? A reduction in grain acres 
certainly will not help milk prices. 

Our Ozark farms are not much of a factor 
in creating the grain surpluses. About al 
the grain that is grown in this areg is fed 
to livestock—in fact, it is necessary to ship 
in additional grain each year for feed pur- 
poses. 

Instead of selling cash grain, most Ogark 
farmers market their row crops when they 
sell their hogs, milk, butterfat, beef cattle 
poultry,, eggs, lambs, and wool. The live. 
stock farmer is “left out” so far as the gojj. 
bank proposal is concerned. In Missouri be. 
tween 70 and 75 percent of income from farm 
marketing is from livestock. 

Most Ozark farms are family size opera. 
tions. If these small farmers are compelled 
to reduce present crop acres they will not be 
able fully to utilize their time or their equip- 
ment. Both the farmer and his equipment 
will become partially unemployed. 

Many young men get started in farming 
by the renter route. They purchase ma- 
chinery and rent additional land until they 
can save enough money to purchase more 
acres. It is likely that 100 percent of the 
Government soil-bank-payment would be 
more attractive to the landlord than 50 per- 
cent of the crop he would receive as rent, 
What will happen to our young people? We 
don’t want them all to move to the cities, 

Most of our surplus grain in Missouri is 
grown in the river and creek bottoms, If 
this land is allowed to go unattended, the 
willows and cottonwoods will soon take over. 
In the Ozarks, brush would be a problem. 
The land would have to be reclaimed before 
it could ever again be planted in crops. You 
cannot put farm land in “moth balls” like 
you do tanks and battleships. 

We agree with the President that the prob- 
lems of our farmers are of the utmost ur- 
gency. Drought conditions of the last few 
years have left few Ozark farmers in financial 
shape to face the decline in farm prices. 
This winter has been drier than 1930, 1934, 
and 1936—the years we associate with the 
Dust Bowl. It is time to get some cash in 
the hands of these people. 

It has been proposed that the farmer be 
paid in certificates good for grain now in 
storage to compensate him for keeping acres 
out of production. This would not cut down 
on the amount of grain on the market. It 
would not help the price of wheat. The 
Government would dump some grain but it 
would not help farm income. 

I am convinced that the long-term con- 
servation feature of the proposal has merit. 
But the marginal acres proposed to be taken 
out of production under this section are 
not much of a factor in creating our sur- 
pluses. Most farmers do have some land 
that would be suited for trees. Unfortu- 
nately, however, due to the advanced age of 
most of our farmers they will never see trees 
they plant converted to timber. It might 
be better for the Government to purchase 
some of these marginal acres and place them 
under the management of the United States 
Forest Service. I believe, however, that in 
the not too distant future pulp mills will 
be built in the Ozarks, which will utilize the 
lower grades of timber in this area. 

Besides the soil bank plan, the President 
stressed eight other points dealing with the 
farm situation. 

These are of less importance, to be dis- 
cussed in the next issue. 

The main point is that the program does 
not meet the basic problem of Ozark farmers, 
low income. If the farmer received parity 
prices for his milk, beef, hogs, wool, and 
grain crops there would be little need for 
any of these nine proposals advocated by the 
President. 
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Foreign Trade and Antitrust Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, some 
members of the American community 
engaged in business overseas recently 
have been making an intensive effort to 
exempt in varying degrees foreign trade 
from compliance with antitrust prin- 
ciples. I am disturbed by any move- 
ment to curtail antitrust enforcement 
because I have maintained a firm belief 
in the benefits derived by the United 
States from its historical policy of main- 
taining both domestic and foreign trade 
free from artificial restraints. 

The theme underlying demands for 
special antitrust privileges in the foreign 
field essentially is that American busi- 
ness is hampered or obstructed by strict 
application of our antitrust laws to trade 
and investments abroad. Numerous pro- 
posals have been advanced to remedy 
this condition. If accepted, these pro- 
posals would necessitate reversal of a 
primary policy of Congress embodied in 
numerous pieces of legislation and the 
overruling of a long series of key judi- 
cial decisions. 

The recommendation of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London, for 
example, would exempt from the anti- 
trust laws acts performed outside the 
territorial limits of the United States. 
To accept this extreme proposal would 
upset a multitude of court decisions going 
back to 1911 when the Dupont powder 
trust, combining German, Britain and 
American explosives manufacturers, was 
held illegal. 

Special treatment for foreign trade 
under the antitrust laws is urged because 
customs and laws abroad relating to busi- 
ness differ from those of the United 
States. This contention also has been 
examined and rejected by the courts. In 
the National Lead case against inter- 
national titanium cartel in 1947, the court 
reviewed opposing European and United 
States philosophies and pointed out: 

The major premise of the Sherman Act is 
that the suppression of competition in inter- 
national trade is in and of itself a public in- 
jury; or at any rate, that such suppression is 
& greater price than we want to pay for the 
benefits it sometimes secures. * * * The 
economic theory underlying the Sherman 
Act is that, in the long run, competition is a 
more effective prod to production and a more 
trustworthy regulator of prices than even an 
enlightened combination. 


Indeed, the Sherman Act does repre- 
Sent a policy of a high order. It is now 
commonplace to speak of it, in the words 
of Chief Justice Hughes, as “a charter of 
economic freedom.” Inherent in the 
Statute are values of deep significance 
to economic and political democracy. 

By prohibiting monopolies and re- 
Straints of trade, the Sherman Act 
ponies to provide one thing only, 
reedom. It does not have the negative 
Purpose of regulating competition. Its 
Single aim was to prevent artificial azgre- 
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gations of economic power in private 
hands, by which others could be fore- 
closed from the free pursuit of callings 
which are the common right of all. To 
that end the statute sought to provide 
freedom of access to lawful callings, free- 
dom of those in the market to exercise 
and develop their powers and freedom of 
consumers to choose among products and 
sellers. 

These are the values to be weighed, 
when you consider conforming with cus- 
toms and laws of other countries. A 
reinterpretation of the antitrust laws 
to permit American concerns to increase 
their foreign business by combination 
with their competitors would subordinate 
our basic policies to the policies of the 
foreign countries and would hamper the 
long continued efforts of the United 
States to éncourage foreign nations in 
realizing the benefits from more compcti- 
tive economic conditions. 

Such interpretation would set the 
stage for a gradual fusion of the private 
enterprise system of the United States 
with the systems abroad, still largely 
feudal in basic values, in which cartels 
and cartel members are often instru- 
ments of government policy, and terri- 
tories are divided in terms of national 
boundaries. Activities and investments 
abroad by American companies cannot 
be hermetically sealed off from their 
activities at home. ‘There is a continu- 
ous and inseparable interrelationship 
and circulation of the capital, credit, 
technology and knowledge in world com- 
merce. Participation by American firms 
in restrictive combinations abroad would 
produce a resulting comixture of the 
two systems which in the long run would 
dilute and weaken our own system of 
free private enterprise. 

Although the extra territorial appli- 
cation of the antitrust laws to combina- 
tions restraining our domestic or foreign 
commerce has been clear since the Du- 
pont powder case in 1911, the antitrust 
program against international cartels 
has been most active in the period fol- 
lowing World War II. Most of the cartel 
cases have been in this period. 

Enforcement of the antitrust laws in 
these cases to strike down restrictive in- 
ternational arrangements uniformly has 
had multiform benefits to the economy 
of the United States. From one industry 
to another can be found a lowering of 
prices, a broadening of markets and a 
growth of productive capacity. 

Gains in size and strength have fol- 
lowed for those outside the combination 
and for the participants who come to 
enjoy a new birth of freedom. When 
in retrospect it is possible to see only 
improvement and growth following anti- 
cartel enforcement, ® would be a strange 
kind of reasoning which would look 
ahead with expectation of deterioration. 

Moreover, the presence of this very 
active program to enforce the antitrust 
laws against international cartels does 
not appear to have resulted in any harm 
to United States overseas operations. 

Since 1946 direct investments by 
United States corporations have jumped 
from $8 billion to $17.7 billion. In 1954, 
alone, direct investments increased $1.4 
billion. 
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Since 1946, profits on United States 
Overseas operations of all kinds have 
nearly tripled, going from slightly over 
$1 billion in 1946 to $2.8 billion in 1954. 
In 1954, United States corporations 
earned profits of $2.3 billion on their 
direct investment of $17.7 billion, a 13- 
percent return. This profit is equal to 
14 percent of the earnings after taxes of 
all United States corporations. 

These statistics demonstrate the very 
active antitrust program since the war 
has not resulted in injury to our overseas 
commerce. 

Another justification for special ex- 
emptions for overseas operations is that 
antitrust enforcement conflicts with and 
undermines the Government programs 
designed to assist friendly foreign na- 
ticns by stimulating investments abroad. 
The above statistics demonstrate that it 
is both commercially feasible and that 
American companies have been able to 
make profitable investments abroad 
within the restrictions of the antitrust 
laws. Rapidly expanding volume of 
American investment abroad, shown by 
these statistics, discounts claims that our 
foreign assistance programs have been 
harmed by conflicts with our antitrust 
policies. 

Further, the agencies of the Govern- 
ment responsible for implementing the 
foreign policies of the United States have 
advised that application of competitive 
principles to their programs has not re- 
Sulted in any impairment to their pro- 
grams. ‘The Department of Defense, for 
example, advised the Attorney General’s 
Committee: 

Ve find that in certain cases, adherence 
to the principles contained in the anti- 
trust laws has inconvenienced and perhaps 
to some extent delayed Defense Department 
procurement activities abroad, particularly 
in areas where carte] arrangements are the 
rule rather than the exception. However, 
it is believed that the long-term benefit 
to be derived from opposing combinations 
in restraint of trade, a policy now expressed 
in the Mutual Security Act, counterbalances 
any advantages which this Department 
might derive from a less stringent applica- 
tion of antitrust principles to our foreign 
procurement. 


Similarly the State Department sum- 
marized its views on relationship of the 
antitrust laws to promotion of foreign 
private investments as follows: 

The Department is keenly interested in 
encouraging American foreign investment. 
At the same time, it is recognized that in- 
vestment surrounded by restrictions illegal 
under the antitrust laws would generally 
lack the benefits normally expected to flow 
from United States overseas investment and 
would be likely to create barriers to the 
accomplishment of other United States pol- 
icy objectives. For example, one result could 
be the creation of restraints on the avail- 
ability from foreign areas of raw materials 
important to United States industry. In 
addition, a United States policy of permit- 
ing foreign investment on this basis would 
hamper our efforts to encourage foreign 
countries in developing more competitive 
economic conditions since it would tend to 
give support to foreign justifications of car- 
tels as instruments of internal and inter- 
national trade. 


In its administration of the Govern- 
ment’s investment guaranty program, 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
has advised: 
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We do not feel that the application of 
the antitrust laws to foreign commerce has 
operated to the detriment of the FOA pro- 
gram in any significant way, and it may 
have contributed to these objectives in 
many instances, 


Representation of FOA could cite only 
seven cases which had arisen in its guar- 
anty program involving substantial con- 
flicts between proposed technology li- 
censing arrangements and the antitrust 
laws. In four of these cases the in- 
vestor was able to modify his licensing 
agreements and qualify for guaranty as- 
sistance. In three instances, the appli- 
cant refused for various reasons, to alter 
the agreements proposed and so was not 
granted assistance. In these instances 
FOA did not know whether the proposed 
arrangements nevertheless were consum- 
mated. 

It is clear that antitrust has been no 
substantial bar to Government programs 
designed to stimulate technical assist- 
ance and investments in foreign coun- 
tries. In any event, to the extent that 
foreign investments cannot be made ex- 
cept by permitting territorial allocation 
and price-fixing arrangements now il- 
legal, it is my firm view that the anti- 
trust law should prevail. 

Instead of weakening the principles of 
antitrust applicability to foreign com- 
merce by permitting American firms to 
enter restrictive arrangements it would 
seem to be the better course to eliminate 
the few areas in which American firms 
now are permitted to combine. Repeal 
of the Webb-Pomerene exemptions, for 
example, would be an affirmative step 
in persuading other countries to aban- 
don similar restrictive practices. That 
act is a clear negation of antitrust 
philosophy and was enacted as purely 
a defensive measure to counteract the 
economic power of European buying 
cartels. Times have changed, such pro- 
tections are no longer necessary. 

Further, intensive support should be 
given by our Government to establish 
international procedures to cope with 
restrictions on international trade. Our 
antitrust laws, in themselves, are not 
sufficient to eliminate restraints by for- 
eign conspiracies upon the foreign and 
interstate commerce of the United 
States. Since many of the participants 
in such conspiracies are foreign, our 
courts cannot proceed against all of the 
parties involved. Some kind of inter- 
national control of this problem seems 
to be the only way to protect the Ameri- 
can economy against the damage caused 
by foreign cartel arrangements. More- 
over, international control would be 
much more advantageous to American 
industry than the present unilateral 
antitrust enforcement against their for- 
eign operations. 

The remedy for this situation is not 
to admit that United States commerce 
is to continue to be artificially restrained. 
To protect our own economy we must 
lead other countries to recognize the 
value of antitrust and apply its prin- 
ciples to international commerce. 

Cartels foster an economy of scarcity. 
A free economy provides abundance. 
Abundance is a powerful weapon for 
combating the appeal of totalitarianism 
to impoverished and discontented peo- 
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ples. Modern competitive man must 
indeed become cooperative if he is to sur- 
vive, but cooperation cannot be achieved 
by the powerlessness which monopoly 
and restriction inevitably produce. Car- 
tel agreements do more than apply self- 
imposed restraints; they restrict those 
outside the group, both consumers and 
competitiors. As to these, the cartel is 
not a form of cooperation, but of op- 
pression. Only measures chosen pursu- 
ant to law to promote the interest of all, 
by insuring freedom from monopolistic 
power, can provide the conditions for 
cooperation. 


A Tribute to Frances Willard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
last Friday, under the auspicies of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of the District of Columbia, services were 
held in Statuary Hall commemorating 
the date of the death of a great American 
woman, Frances Willard. I am includ- 
ing herewith a brief address I made on 
that occasion: 

We meet here this afternoon at a hallowed 
spot in the Nation’s Capitol to honor and pay 
tribute to the memory of a great sOul. She 
has been likened to George Washington in 
that she was first in peace, not first in com- 
bat war, but moral war against the liquor 
traffic and kindred evils that were sapping 
the vitality of her country. Certainly she 
was first in the hearts of her countrywomen. 

Frances Elizabeth Willard was born in 
Churchville, N. Y. She was reared in Janes- 
ville, Wis. She received her early education 
in Evanston, Ill., where she later became the 
first president of the first women’s college 
in this country. 

One of the foremost women of her day said 
at the time of her death: “The home-going 
of no other woman would have made so many 
women feel as though the sun had set.” 

Frances Willard was honored by the great 
and near great of two continents. A grate- 
ful people of the State of Illinois reared this 
statue in her memory. She is the only wom- 
an so honored in the Hall of Fame of the 
Nation’s Capitol. Miss Willard requested 
that the date of her death, which is Febru- 
ary 17, be celebrated as what she described 
as “her heavenly birthday.” 

I am honored in joining with you in this 
ceremony in paying tribute to the memory 
of a great character, a great soul. 

I want at this moment to pay tribute to 
you, the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and to the membership of your or- 
ganization for your efforts in carrying on the 
work of the organization established and 
founded by Frances Willard. I wish there 
were sufficient time during which I could 
name some of the people who are gathered 
here this afternoon on this occasion. Each 
of you gathered here this afternoon is a dis- 
tinguished person. Kansas, my home State, 
is proud to claim the president of your or- 
ganization, Mrs. Glenn G. Hays, as one of the 
daughters of your union. Incidentally, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union and 
its associates are extremely fortunate to be 
represented in Washington by Miss Elizabeth 
Smart. You have good reason to be proud 
of her and her work. 
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Frances Willard was not only the founder 
of your great institution. She was a leader 
in a continuous battle against the use of jp. 
toxicating liquors. She was also a great 
teacher. As an instructor in high schoo] and 
college, she had opportunity of getting ac. 
quainted with the lives of people at firg 
hand. At the age of 17 Frances Willard at. 
tended what was described as “the Milway. 
kee Female College.” On examination day 
she was honored when she read her essay on 
the subject “Originality of Thought ang 
Action.” 

Miss Willard was elected president of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union jn 
1879. She held this position during the 
years that followed. It would only be repeti- 
tious for me to recount the growth of the 
organization and its influence in this coun. 
try and in Europe. The record, with which 
you are familiar, speaks for itself. 

And so, we, who survive, are engaged ina 
great crusade, a greater and more important 
one than most of us realize or appreciate, 
Miss Willard has submitted a challenge to 
you and to the American people that we 
can’t escape even if we choose to do so, 

Of course, it is impossible to measure the 
cost in money and misery that has been 
caused by the use of intoxicating liquors, 
There are figures that are somewhat reveal- 
ing. Reports of major crimes committed in 
the United States during the year 1954 indi- 
cated a new high of 2,267,000. Of these 
1,690,000, or almost 60 percent of the total, 
were attributed either directly or indirectly 
to the use of alcoholic liquor. This is a 
report from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. The high cost of drunkenness is dif- 
ficult to estimate. It should be observed, 
however, the liquor bill for last year in the 
United States amounted to $9,700,000,000. 
This amount, if applied on our Federal ex- 
penditures, would pay for all the employ- 
ment in Government which means the sal- 
aries of more than 2 million employees dur- 
ing the year. As a matter of fact, it would 
pay one-sixth of the total amount of the 
Federal expenditures, including defense costs, 

These are only cold figures. The number 
of deaths on our highways caused by drunken 
driving is mounting every year and the great- 
est cost of all, which cannot be measured, 
is the cost of broken homes, human misery, 
and poverty all because of the use of intoxi- 
cating drink. 

My friends, you are facing one of the 
greatest challenges of our time dealing with 
a hydra-headed monster most difficult to de- 
stroy. If you and I are convinced that the 
thing is wrong, then we have a responsibility 
we cannot escape. It is to combat this thing 
to the best of our ability and strength. 

Frances Willard has handed the torch to 
you and to me and to all thinking American 
citizens. May you hold it high. The battle 
has just begun. May it be said of Frances 
Willard, “She did the best she could. No 
one could do more.” May we join in the 
great crusade so it will be said of us, “We 
too did the best we could.” 


Nothing for the Navahos in Upper 
Colorado River Scheme 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1956 
Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the upper Colorado storage 


project bill, H. R. 3383, would not assist 
the Navaho Indians, 
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It provides for the Navaho Dam and 
Reservoir, but not for the present con- 
struction of the Navaho project. How- 
ever, the construction of the dam would 
nave the effect of committing Congress 
to constructing the irrigation project 
works. The cost of the dam is estimated 
at $36,500,000; the irrigation project an 
additional $175 million. There are some 
1,100 Navaho families involved, meaning 
a construction cost of close to $200,000 
for each Navaho farm. This is just to 
pring water to the land and does not 
account for assistance which will un- 
doubtedly be necessary for equipment to 
get the lands in production. This 
astounding cost should be most care- 
fully considered before Congress acts, 
particularly since H. R. 3383, as recently 
amended, now provides that costs allo- 
cated to Indian lands which such lands 
cannot repay shall be nonreimbursable— 
section 6. This amendment was adver- 
tised as a gift to the Indians by news- 
papers reporting on recent upper basin 
conferences which led to the amending 
of H. R. 3383. It is a gift Congress might 
well inspect closely. Certainly some 
more realistic and more economic meth- 
od of providing for the Indians can be 
considered. By this gift, the upper basin 
shows its unwillingness to have the costs 
of the Navaho project paid for by the 
power revenues, as all the other costs are 
supposed to be. Instead, this money 
will go into the funds to be apportioned 
among these States, leaving the taxpay- 
ers in the rest of the country to carry 
the load. 





Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1956 
FREEDOM FOR LITHUANIA 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, last Thursday marked the 38th 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence 
and I take this opportunity to salute 
American citizens of Lithuanian decent. 
We join with them in their wishes—that 
their people, the freedom loving people 
of Lithuania, will again be free. In 
1913, after 138 years of Russian rule, they 
achieved independence. During this pe- 
riod of independence they experienced a 
tebirth of their national culture and po- 
litical freedom. Yet only 27 years later 
they found themselves helplessly within 
the Soviet orbit and today they suffer the 
severest form of Soviet occupation. 

I think that today we all realize our 
commitment not only to the people of 
Lithuania but to those people in all 
areas of the globe under Soviet tyr- 
anny—a commitment to keep upermost 
in our minds the goal that they will 
again be free. Therefore, we resolve it 
to be our duty to see that political 
freedom again takes its proper place in 
the world scene. 
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Roy Tasco Davis, United States 
Ambassador to Haiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the international edi- 
tion of Time magazine on December 5, 
1955, concerning one of Maryland’s lead- 
ing citizens, Hon. Roy Tasco Davis, our 
Ambassador to Haiti. With his down-to- 
earth philosophy of life, Ambassador 
Davis has gained the respect and admi- 
ration of the people of Haiti, and this 
service in representing our Nation de- 
serves the plaudits of all Americans. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

Harri 
HOMESPUN AMBASSADOR 


Near the tiny village of Bonneau, the 
United States Ambassador to Hait rolled up 
his trouser legs one day last week, trudged 
into a freshly plowed field. There he planted 
a cocoa-tree sapling, symbolic of thousands 
that will be grown in a new nursery set up 
by the United States and Haitian Govern- 
ments. Later, he scraped some red dirt from 
his shoes, wrapped it in a banana leaf and 
crammed the muddy package into his coat 
pocket. “A souvenir of Bonneau,” he ex- 
plained with a friendly smile. The watching 
crowd laughed and cheered, and school kids 
sang in Creole: 


“There is in our tongue a very little word— 
And that little word says thanks.” 


CANE AND SPATS 


Down-to-earth Ambassador Roy Tasco 
Davis is probably the best known, best loved 
United States Foreign Service officer between 
the Rio Grande and the Amazon—and he 
is not even a career diplomat. Born at Ewing, 
Mo., in 1889, he was a congressional page boy 
under House Speaker Joseph G. (‘Uncle 
Joe’’) Cannon, then took his degree (bache- 
lor of philisophy) at Brown University. Later 
he served as secretary and business manager 
at Missouri’s Stephens College. In 1921, 
President Harding named loyal Republican 
Davis to be United States Minister to Guate- 
mala. Determined to play the correct dip- 
lomat, Davis bought a cane and spats, and 
just as quickly abandoned both—the cane 
after a Boy Scout thoughtfully led him across 
a street, and the spats when he found they 
made his ankles sweat. 

After that, avis gave the back of his 
hand to protocol and concentrated on mak- 
ing friends. During Panama’s 1931 revolu- 
tion, he advised against United States armed 
intervention (then permissible by treaty) ; 
in gratitude, Panama named a local lake for 
him. In Costa Rica, he was pronounced the 
“best liked gringo,” and villages named 
streets for him. During World War II he 
organized the State Department’s Inter- 
American Schools Service which fought 
Nazi influence by sending United States 
teachers for 70,000 students in Latin Amer- 
ican schools; Ecuador later named a school 
building for him. 

PUZZLED PUNCTILIO 


Haiti proved a different matter. With a 
small Negro nation’s fierce pride in being 
correct, Haiti had taught tricks of punctilio 
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even to veterans of Rome, Berlin, and the 
Court of St. James’s. From its diplomatic 
corps it expected sartorial elegance, smooth 
address, and good taste in wines. So it was 
with considerable bewilderment that upper- 
crust Haitians made the acquaintance of 
Roy Tasco Davis. 

He chucked babies under the chin at 
church bazaars. In the big white embassy 
residence, he presented visitors to motherly 
Mrs. Davis by saying: “Mama, shake hands 
with —.’’ Once at a formal dinner he led 
the comely daughter of the chief of Haiti’s 
armed forces up to her father and with a 
smile said: “General, I’d like you to meet 
the prettiest girl in Haiti.” Top society and 
even palace aids, unaccustomed to home- 
spun humor, for days debated the meaning 
of the Ambassador’s presentation to the 
general of a member of his own family. 


A WONDERFUL GUY 


But—as President Paul Magloire was one 
of the first to note—Davis’ disconcerting af- 
fability symbolized real warmth toward Haiti. 
Hurricane Hazel had hardly whirled away 
last year before Davis telephoned Washing- 
ton for direly needed help. In this year’s 
famine, he again called for United States 
food and medicines that doubtless saved 
hundreds of lives. He has traveled all over 
Haiti to promote the growing of cash crops— 
such as coffee and cocoa—that give promise 
of raising the overcrowded country’s stand- 
ard of living. 

As a result, most Haitians have long since 
taken plain Roy Davis to heart. The Port- 
au-Prince taxi drivers greet him cryptically, 
but enthusiastically, with shouts of “Allo, 
Monsieur Tasco.” A Haitian newsman once 
wrote in Le Nouvelliste: “One would like to 
tell him, patting him affectionately on the 
shoulder and using a common expression of 
his beautiful and great country, ‘Roy, you’re 
a wonderful guy.’ ” 





Upper Colorado Project Means More 
Farm Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21,1956 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Government, this means all of us, 
now has more than $8 billion in surplus 
farm products stored in warehouses 
around the Nation. 


Storage costs alone are $1 million 
a day. 

These surpluses are steadily in- 
creasing. 


On the one hand, Congress is propos- 
ing to take 40 million acres of land out 
of production and put it in a so-called 
soil bank. 

The Government would pay farmers 
$1 billion or more a year to remove this 
land from production to help decrease 
the huge surpluses. 

But, on the other hand, there is an 
incredible proposal before Congress 
called the upper Colorado River storage 
project to irrigate 580,000 new acres of 
arid mountain land in Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming at a cost to 
the Government, this means all of us, of 
$4 billion. And these lands would grow 
more surplus crops. 
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If you are confused, here is the an- 
swer: Defeat the upper Colorado proj- 
ect, which would create an additional $4 
billion tax burden and also add to the 
huge pile of farm surpluses. 


Tribute to Le Grand Skinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following tribute to 
Le Grand Skinner, of the Skinner En- 
gine Co., in Erie, Pa., and two articles en- 
titled “Building Steam Engines Exclu- 
sively for 82 Years” and “Steam Engines 
and the Birth of the Nation.” 

Mr. Speaker, today the farsighted 
men of the American maritime indus- 
try are properly turning their thoughts to 
atomic-powered surface vessels for the 
American merchant marine. Already 
our maritime industry engineers and 
draftsmen have plans drawn for surface 
vessels that will carry the American flag 
to the four corners of the globe under the 
power of the atom. Also, such vessels can 
be used for our Great Lakes and the in- 
land waterway system. 

It is only fitting that the Congress pay 
tribute to Le Grand Skinner, of Skinner 
engine fame, whose ancestors, Commo- 
dore Matthew C. Perry, United States 
Navy, and Commodore Oliver H. Perry, 
United States Navy, commanded our 
Navy’s first steam-driven war vessels and 
frigates—the Fulton II, the Missouri, and 
the Mississippi. 

Le Grand Skinner was one of the fore- 
most pioneers in American maritime his- 
tory. His guiding genius was directly 
responsible for developing one of our Na- 
tion’s most outstanding producers of ma- 
rine engines. It was exactly 111 years 
ago that Le Grand Skinner was born, 
and 88 years have elapsed since he 
founded the Skinner Engine Co. in Erie, 
Pa. Since that time, Mr. Speaker, the 
Skinner Engine Co. has produced the 
most efficient marine engines in the 
world, and for the past 30 years has held 
the distinction of having constructed the 
largest marine engines ever used in steam 
vessels, and continues to build the largest 
marine engines in the world. 

The Skinner Engine Co. is a small- 
business enterprise that has served our 
Nation both in war and peace. Its out- 
standing service to the Nation was offi- 
cially recognized on December 8, 1941, 
less than 24 hours after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, when the War Depart- 
ment presented the first high production 
flag to the Skinner Engine Co. together 
with the famous gold standard of the 
Quartermaster Department. 


In its 88th year of service, this famous 
American small-business enterprise is 
now on the threshold of engaging in in- 
dustrial atomic developments and the 
marine reactor field, and this step for- 
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ward is a challenge that the great small- 
business enterprises of our Nation shall 
survive and meet with success. 

As we stand at the dawn of the new 
and glorious age of atomic propulsion, 
our Nation is indeed fortunate to have 
a producer of marine engines and com- 
ponent parts such as the Skinner Engine 
Co. upon whom America can depend to 
rank among the pioneers in production 
of atomic products, reactors, and engines 
powered by the atom. 


As a further tribute to Le Grand Skin- 
ner and the Skinner Engine Co. that he 
founded, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
here insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
two articles that appeared in the April 
1950 edition of Marine News. These 
articles attest to the great service ren- 
dered our Nation by the Skinner Engine 
Co. and its founder, Le Grand Skinner. 

CITED FOR SERVICE—POSTHUMOUSLY 


Our first posthumous citation is to one of 
the great pioneers of American industry— 
Le Grand Skinner, to be accepted by his 
grandson, the present head of the Skinner 
Engine Co., J. Le Grand Skinner. Not only 
for his achievements in the development 
of steam engines, which have contributed so 
much to the welfare of our country, and the 
world, but to do honor, as well, to two great 
United States naval officers, Commodore Mat- 
thew Calbraith Perry, who opened up Japan 
to the Western Worid, and his older brother, 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, hero of the 
Battle of Lake Erie, close relations of his 
grandmother. For, just as Le Grand Skinner 
was steeped in steam engines, Commodore 
Matthew Calbraith Perry commanded the first 
American steam war vessel, the Fulton II. He 
also planned the Missouri and the Mississippi, 
the first steam frigates of the United States 
Navy. 

Le Grand Skinner, being an inventor of 
steam engines, naturally became intensely 
interested in the true inventor of the first 
steam boat, John Fitch. 

Born in Pooleville, Madison County, N. Y., 
May 23, 1845, the son of Frank and Charlotte 
(Eaton) Skinner, Le Grand Skinner’s boy- 
hood days were spent in the little town of 
Eaton, N. Y., where he went to live with his 
uncle, the second manufacturer of portable 
engines in the United States. Besides learn- 
ing about steam engines working for his 
uncle, young Skinner spent considerable time 
in the tool room of the Remington Arms 
Manufacturing Co. at Ilion, N. Y. In 1868 
he constructed his first engine after his own 
design, his work being conducted in a little 
shop built on the site where stood the little 
log cabin which had been built by his 
maternal grandfather. He had 12 men work- 
ing for him, and after going home for dinner 
would return to the shop and work until 
early the next morning. He also maintained 
a small shop in the basement of his house, 
where he perfected his inventions. How- 
ever, his mind would find relaxation in 
music, which also soothed his weary body 
from hard work. In 1871 he began the 
manufacture of engines at Chittenango, 
N. Y., then in Chicago, and on July 3, 1873, 
established a small manufacturing plant in 
the Lilley Shop, Erie, Pennsylvania. In 1875 
he formed a partnership with Thomas Wood 
and the firm of Skinner and Wood eventu- 
ally built a large plant. Dissolving in 1883, 
Mr. Skinner conducted the business alone 
for 2 years, and then the Skinner Engine 
Co. was incorporated, with him as president. 
He, also, was one of the organizers of the 
Union Iron Works, manufacturing boilers. 

Skinner engines played their part grandly 
in three wars—the Spanish-American War, 
and World War I, and World War II. During 
World War I, Le Grand Skinner was adviser 
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to the Emergency Fleet Corporation, jp 
Washington, D. C. Both during this war to 
make the world safe for democracy, and after. 
ward he gave more and more time to his love 
for music, writing many musical composi. 
tions, including a descriptive nocturne, Ags 
Twilight Deepens Into Night, and a fantasy 
Adrift on a Golden Sea, to mention but two 
fine works. 

Having over 30 inventions to his cregit 
Le Grand Skinner had close association with 
the late Henry Ford, with whom he exchange 
thoughts of mutual interest, Ford often vis. 
iting him in Erie. The founder of the largest 
plant in the United States devoted excly. 
sively to the building of steam engines dieq 
in 1922, and his son, Allan David Skinner, 
succeeded him as president. Now the found. 
er’s grandson, J. Le Grand Skinner, is presi. 
dent of the Skinner Engine Co. 

In World War II the Skinner Engine (Co, 
was the first company to receive the Army 
Transport Service flag, but the flag was re- 
called because Congress did not make any 
financial appropriation. This company was 
the second plant in the United States to 
receive the Army-Navy E award, August 25, 
1942. 

In 1942, 40 percent of the employees of 
the Skinner Engine Co. had worked con- 
tinuously for the company for over 40 years, 
They worked around the clock during both 
World War I and World War II. 

So, to the heritage of the Skinner Engine 
Co., as manifested in its founder-inventor 
of the Skinner marine unaflow steam engine, 
the principle of which has for its object the 
elimination of one of the greatest losses in 
reciprocating steam engines—initial conden- 
sation—to Le Grand Skinner posthumously 
accepted by his grandson and the present 
head of the company, J. Le Grand Skinner, 
we are happy to give this citation for service 
to the marine indusiry. 


BUILDING STEAM ENGINES EXCLUSIVELY FoR 82 
YEARS—SPECIALIZING IN MARINE ENGINES— 
SKINNER ENGINE Co. SINCE ITs INCEPTION 
HEADED BY MEMBERS OF SAME FAMILY 


Skinner Engine Co., Erie, Pa., has been 
building steam engines exclusively for the 
past 82 years. In that period it has ad- 
vanced to the leading position in the indus- 
try, and continues to specialize in high- 
economy steam engines: stationary type, for 
the generation of power, and marine engines 
for ship propulsion. 

This company is unique in that since its 
inception it has been headed by members of 
the same family. Its founder, Le Grand 
Skinner, was president until his death in 
1922. His son, Allan D. Skinner, succeeded 
him as president, serving actively in that ca- 
pacity until his death in 1942. The third 
generation, J. Le Grand Skinner, son of Allan 
D., became president in 1942. 

At the end of the Civil War a growing 
Nation found increasing need of power t0 
turn the wheels of its expanding industriali- 
zation. Until the advent of electricity, 
power was more commonly available through 
the mechanical use of a water wheel or 4 
very small steam engine arranged to drive 4 
given piece of production machinery. The 
use of lineshafting, though now outmoded, 
had not yet been fully accepted, and an in- 
dividual power drive for each machine was 
common practice. 

Being a young man of unusual mechanical 
ability, Le Grand Skinner decided to build 4 
steam engine which would satisfy popular 
power requirements. He realized in those 
days that portability would be desirable, for 
one engine could then be used to operate 
any number of machines, simply by moving 
the engine from one to another, and by at- 
taching a belt to the pulley of the machine 
to be driven. 

Accordingly-he designed and built his first 
steam engine in 1868, in a small barn at the 
rear of his home. This double acting engine 
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was mounted on top of a small boiler, so that 
the combined unit could be moved to any 
location requiring power. The original en- 
gine-boiler unit was raised at 5 horsepower 
and is shown at the left. 

This design proved to be highly market- 
able, with the result that Mr. Skinner, as an 
individual, was no longer able to take care 
of the demand. A partnership was then 
formed with Thomas C. Wood, and the busi- 
ness thrived under the name Skinner & 
Wood until 1885, when Mr. Skinner acquired 
his partner's interest and incorporated under 
the present name—Skinner Engine Co. 

He realized that, no matter how well an 
engine was built, its economy was directly 
dependent upon how tight its slide valve 
could be made. He pioneered this theory, 
which is still the objective of the present 
company. As the result, he invented and 
developed the Skinner steam-tight valve 
which came into use on all of his slide-valve 
steam engines. 

This valve expands to compensate for its 
own natural wear, with the result that it al- 
ways remains steam-tight. The engine was 
sold on the basis of the value of the fuel it 
could save against other makes of steam en- 
gines whose valves were inherently leaky 
after only a few months’ service. This 
method of selling became known as the 
Skinner guaranteed saving contract. 

The unaflow type of steam engine was in- 
troduced in this country by Mr. Skinner in 
1913, and, because of its unique features and 
high economy, it gradually replaced other 
types of counterflow steam engines, both 
slide valve and Corliss. 

The unafiow principle has for its objective 
the elimination of one of the greatest losses 
in reciprocating steam engines, namely, in- 
itial condensation. 

In the case of the counterflow engine, 
after the steam has expanded on the power 
stroke it returns and is exhausted from the 
same end of the cylinder at which it entered. 
Thus the comparatively cold expanded steam 
of considerable volume washes the hot cyl- 
inder walls on the return stroke, cooling them 
to such an extent that a portion of the in- 
coming steam is chilled and condensed as it 
enters the cylinder. 

In the unaflow engine, the steam enters 
the cylinder at the ends, after passing 
through steam-jacketed heads; and after 
cutoff and expansion have taken place, 
the steam is exhausted through ports ar- 
Tanged around the center of the cylinder 
which are uncovered by the elongated piston 
at the termination of the power stroke from 
each end of the cylinder. Consequently, the 
steam has a unidirectional flow—hence, the 
derivation of the name “unafiow.” Initial 
condensation is almost completely elimi- 
nated. 

Poppet-type valves were found to be most 
Practical for the unaflow engine, and again 
Mr. Skinner developed the only known poppet 
valve which would remain steamtight in- 
defintely. Like the stcamtight valve on the 
slide-valve engine, the Skinner double-seat 
Poppet valve has a telescopic seat which com- 
Pensates for natural wear and for expansion 
and contraction due to temperature changes. 

The success of this engine was so rapid 
that, notwithstanding its higher price, Skin- 
ner Engine Co. soon found it was producing 
more than twice as many unaflow steam 
engines as all other makes combined. Be- 
Cause of its steamtight valves and other pat- 
ented refinements, the Skinner Universal 
Unaflow was replacing all other types of 
stationary engines on the basis of the savings 
it effected by reduced steam and fuel con- 
sumption. 

Until the late twenties, all of the engines 
built by the company were of the single- 
cylinder horizontal type. Realizing the im- 
portance of reducing space, in 1928 the com- 
Pany developed its first multicylinder verti- 
cal Unaflow steam engine for stationary 
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powerplant service, designed to drive gen- 
erators, pumps, compressors, blowers, etc., at 
moderately high speeds, and with the same 
features for initial and maintained economy 
found in the horizontal type. 

The success of the multicylinder vertical, 
stationary unafiow steam engine led to the 
development in 1932 of the first Skinner ma- 
rine Unaflow steam engine. These are built 
in a variety of 7 lengths of stroke, each avail- 
able with from 2 to 8 cylinders, resulting in 
a wide range of capacities at various speeds. 
The present ratings vary from 500 to 6,000 
indicated horsepower. The largest of these 
engines yet built was shipped early in 1950. 

These marine engines have been used to 
propel various classes of commercial vessels, 
such as luxury coastwise passenger ships, 
railroad car ferries, automobile and passenger 
ferries, express cargo ships, bulk ore carriers, 
tankers, hopper dredges, icebreakers, harbor 
and oceangoing tugs. 

The Skinner marine Unaflow steam engine 
is fully enclosed, force-feed lubricated 
throughout, and all cylinders, valves, pis- 
tons, connecting rods, and other parts are 
exact duplicates. Operating on the simple 
condensing Unaflow cycle, each cylinder 
takes full throttle pressure twice per revolu- 
tion and exhausts directly to the condenser, 

Short cutoffs of steam in the cylinders are 
employed at normal full-load rating, averag- 
ing from 12 to 15 percent of stroke, but with 
70 percent available for overload and maneu- 
vering. Since the valve gear is so designed 
that control is entirely by cutoff, these en- 
gines provide unexcelled ship-maneuvering 
qualities. The time element for reversal of 
full power from ahead to astern is dependent 
only on the speed of the operator in moving 
the controls. Tests have proven this can be 
accomplished within 4 seconds. 

Permanently steamtight, patented, expan- 
sion-compensating, poppet inlet valves, as 
originally developed for use in Skinner sta- 
tionary Unafiow engines, are employed in 
the marine design. These valves, of forged 
steel, as well as the cylinders and heads, 
made of special alloy metal, permit the use 
of high pressures and temperatures. 

The employment of the unaflow cycle, with 
the elimination of valve leakage and initial 
condensation, results in the distinct advan- 
tage of a flat water-rate curve. Therefore, 
economy is practically the same at fractional 
loads as it is at full load. 

During World War II the Skinner Engine 
Co. was engaged in a very large production 
program involving the facilities of other 
plants as well as its own, in order to meet 
the requirements of the armed services. 
Skinner marine unaflow steam engines were 
used to propel escort aircraft carriers and 
landing ship docks (LSD’s) for the United 
States Navy, as well as mine planters and 
oceangoing tugs for the Army. 

These engines are manufactured in Canada 
under license. Since 1945 a considerable 
number of these engines have been produced 
by the licensee for various types of Canadian 
and foreign vessels. 

Up to this time approximately 12,000 Skin- 
ner engines have been produced. These en- 
gines are in service in almost every known 
industry and in almost every part of the 
United States and in many foreign countries. 

That the Skinner Engine Co. pioneered in 
creating and manufacturing marine steam 
engines is found in the early inventions of 
Le Grand Skinner, who had made a study of 
steam engines from the earliest times. He 
even went back to the Pneumatica of Hero of 
Alexandria, Egypt, 130 B. C., where is de- 
scribed the aeolipile, which is a primitive 
steam reaction turbine. From the time of 
Hero to the 17th century there is no prog- 
ress on record. The next distinct step was 
the publication in 1601 of a treatise on pneu- 
matics by Giovanni Battista della Porta. 
Then there was Thomas Savery’s steam en- 
gine that first became commercially success- 
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ful in 1698, and Dennis Papin’s earliest 
cylinder-and-piston steam engine around 
1690, leading up to Thomas Newcomen’s 
atmospheric engine in 1705 that brought 
James Watt, an instrument maker in Glas- 
gow, to the fore. 

But undoubtedly Le Grand Skinner must 
have been intrigued by the fundamentals of 
the engine of the first practical steamboat 
devised and successfully demonstrated by 
the Connecticut Yankee, John Fitch, in 1796. 

Imbued with United States history, Le 
Grand Skinner delved into the earliest 
records to be found in the archives of the 
Nutmeg State, where John Fitch was born 
in Windsor, January 21, 1743. 

This American pioneer of steam naviga- 
tion, son of a Connecticut farmer, went to sea 
at the age of 17. Discontinuing his sailor 
life after a few voyages, he became succes- 
sively a clockmaker, a brass founder, and a 
Silversmith. During the War of Independ- 
ence he was a sutler to the American troops, 
and amassed in that way a considerable sum 
of money, with which he bought land in Vir- 
ginia. 

Folloying the Revolutionary War he began 
an exploration of the northwestern regions, 
with a view of preparing a map of the dis- 
trict. While sailing on the great western 
rivers the idea occurred to him that they 
might be navigated by steam. Settling down 
again he invented the first practical marine 
steam engine, which was favorably reported 
upon by the legislatures of several States, 
but he was unable to obtain any pecuniary 
assistance to build his engine. He did, how- 
ever, form a company for the prosecution of 
his enterprise in 1786 and a steam packet of 
his invention was launched in the Delaware 
River. 

Considering this date, and that of the 
first successful trials of a steamship in the 
city of New York as shown elsewhere on this 
page, it will be seen that steam navigation 
and the development of steam engines grew 
with our country. It may well be said that 
the marine steam engine was born with our 
Republic and developed along with it. 

And here are two great States, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania, jointly responsible for the 
world’s first and largest marine steam en- 
gines. What is more appropriate than that 
these two States should do honor to the in- 
ventive genius of two outstanding developers 
of the marine steam engine, John Fitch and 
Le Grand Skinner. 

It is a most interesting coincidence that 
when John Fitch went to sea, as mentioned, 
he sailed out of Mystic, Conn., April 19, 1760. 





STEAM ENGINES AND THE BIRTH OF THE 
NATION—ORIGIN OF STEAM NAVIGATION 


Six years before Robert Fulton made a 
trial of his boat upon the River Seine in 
France, and 10 years prior to his putting the 
Clermont into operation in New York, the 
first boat with paddle wheels or screw pro- 
pellers propelled by steam was constructed 
by John Fitch, of East Windsor, Conn. 

In the summer of 1796 he steered his 
steamboat several times around the old Col- 
lect Pond situated a short distance north of 
the present city hall in the city of New York. 
According to testimony of several prominent 
witnesses, Fitch explained his steam engine 
to Robert R. Livingston and Robert Fulton. 
The Fitch steamboat was a@ common yawl 
about 18 feet in length with a 6-foot beam, 
square stern and round bow. She was 
steered at the bow with a small oar when the 
propeller was used. 

The boiler was a 10 or 12 gallon iron pot 
with a lid of thick plank, firmly fastened to 
it by an iron bar placed transversely. The 
cylinders were of wood, barrel-shaped on the 
outside and straight on the inside, strongly 
hooped. The main steampipe led directly 
from the boiler top into a copper box, about 
6 inches square, receiving the cylinders, and 
each piston rod was attached to the ex- 
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tremities of the working beam. This beam 
was supported by an iron upright, the con- 
necting rod so arranged as to turn the crank 
of the propelling shaft which passed hori- 
zontally through the stem of the boat and 
was made fast to the propeller or screw. 
The valves were worked by a simple con- 
trivance attached likewise to the working 
beam. 

The boat, together with a portion of its 
machinery, was abandoned by Fitch, and left 
to decay on the muddy shore of Collect 
Pound. John Fitch died in Kentucky in 
the year 1798. 


Second Decade of the Jet Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, at 
the jet age conference of the Air Force 
Association, held at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel in Washington a few days ago, the 
Commander in Chief of the Continental 
Air Defense Command made some per- 
tinent remarks about problems confront- 
ing the Nation, and especially the Air 
Force, aS we move into the second decade 
of the jet age. The speaker was Gen. 
Earl E. Partridge. His job is to coordi- 
nate the air defense of the United States, 
and the North American continent. His 
command is a joint command—made up 
of elements of the Army, Navy, and 
United States Air Force. 

I suspect that some of my colleagues 
have already become so accustomed to 
the sound of jet aircraft that they fail 
to realize what an innovation jet pro- 
pulsion is, from the joint of view of his- 
tory. 

The first American officer to fly a jet 
aircraft has only recently retired from 
active duty, and his retirement was not 
due to age. Far from it. It was ill 
health, not advancing years, that de- 
prived the Air Force and the Nation of 
the further services of Gen. Laurence C. 
Craigie who only 13 years ago flew the 
United States’ first jet aircraft. 

The free world’s first jet ace, Maj. 
James Jabara, won his distinction in May 
1951. The first man to cross the sonic 
barrier, Maj. Charles Yeager, did so less 
than 9 years ago. 

But already our Air Force is so nearly 
an all-jet air force that the noise of 
supersonic jet aircraft is considered a 
civic problem, and municipalities, think- 
ing more of comfort than of defense, 
are seeking to have Air Force bases 
pushed farther and farther away from 
the communities they were built to serve, 
and to protect. The mere fact of the 
eifort indicates a certain lack of under- 
standing of the problem of defense. It 
is as if the American people themselves 
had been taken in by what General 
Partridge called the fast alternating 
diet of smile and hile whch is fed this 
globe by the Soviet Union from day to 
day. They think the threat to freedom 
less important than the occasional an- 
noyance of the sonic boom. 
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The result of all this is that many Air 
Force commanders have to prepare de- 
fenses for the Air Force on the platform 
in almost equal ratio to the amount of 
time they give to preparation to defend 
America from air attack. The relative 
importance of their two duties seems not 
to have been weighed by the groups 
whose protests necessitate the defense 
of the Air Force buildup. 

Mr. Speaker, there should be no need 
to defend the Air Force against our own 
citizens. The Air Force recognizes its 
obligations to the community, and is do- 
ing everything it can to abate the ad- 
mitted nuisance of jet noise. But the 
probiem is still a new one, and one that 
requires time for the solution. The 
problem of defense is an old one—but 
one that has taken on frightening new 
aspects as organized communism tight- 
ens its hold on the minds of masses, 
everywhere, and extends its control over 
an alarmingly large section of the globe. 

This problem, the problem of defend- 
ing America and the free world against 
organized communism in the second 
decade of the jet-age, is net solely an 
Air Force problem, or a community 
problem. It is a national problem re- 
quiring a national solution. It is one to 
be approached with a sense of im- 
mMmediacy, and largeness, and danger. 
Public education to the seriousness of the 
problem is mandatory; action is of pri- 
mary importance. 

Mr. Speaker, with the consent of my 
colleagues, I wish to extend my remarks 
and insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
General Partridge’s able address, which 
is a healthy, helpful review of the prob- 
lem of jet noise in the jet age—and 
of the community’s obligation to the Air 
Force. 

General Partridge’s remarks follow: 
ADDRESS BY GEN. EARLE E. PARTRIDGE, COM- 

MANDER IN CHIEF, CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE 

COMMAND, BEFORE THE JET AGE CONFERENCE 

OF THE AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION, WASHING- 

TON, D. C., FEBRUARY 3, 1956 

General Doolittle, gentlemen, on this short 
film, you have just seen the United States 
Air Force first supersonic jet fighter—the 
F-10600, the initial member of the so-called 
century series of aircraft which will be com- 
ing in great numbers into the Air Force and 
American consciousness in a few months. 

The sonic boom is not just a raucous way 
for this new offspring of aeronautical science 
to make its grand entrance, but it is one 
aspect of a problem we will hear much of 
during the next two conference days. 

Actually, Iam not going to stress the prob- 
lem of the sonic boom, but rather, the United 
States Air Force requirements in two areas 
during the second decade of the jet age— 
first, the jet air base from which flights 
originate and home, and second, in flight. 
Or, put another way, the base from which we 
operate and air-traffic control. 

The United States Air Force has long 
recognized the difficulties of community re- 
lations at jet air bases, and in the Conti- 
nental Air Defense Command we have worked 
on community relations with great energy 
near our bases. Later on the program here 
you will see the film, Twenty-four Hour Alert, 
which dramatizes this work and drew much 
of its material from our base commander's 
experience at Truaz Field, near Madison, 
Wis. 

It is perhaps indicative of what must be 
done on an even grander scale, if we are 
ever tu solve this problem. This film was 
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the product of a motion-picture studio giv. 
ing of its talents, an aircraft company put- 
ting up money, a motion-picture star con. 
tributing his prestige in public service, ang 
of course, the all-out cooperation of the 
United States Air Force. The result is a film 
editorial which has facts, substance, logic. 
and educational qualities which can hardly 
fail to move any viewer. : 

We have not been content with working 
around bases, although we do not discount 
the tremendous value of close contact with 
the citizen and the community. The Air 
Force does feel, however, that there must be 
a well-organized plan and program subscribed 
to not only by the Air Force, but which goes 
across-the-board in Government, industry. 
and science if we are to really make inroads 
on the difficulties in jet aircraft operation 
in the United States. 

By now, it should be obvious to everyone 
that none of this flying is done just for the 
sake of thrill to the pilot, but for the sake 
of our existence as a Nation and a world 
power. The fast alternating diet of smile 
and bile which is fed this globe by the Soviet 
Union from day to day pits us against a 
ruthless international combination. While 
we recognize a world full of political and 
military booby traps, we can never afford to 
become the candidate for the booby prize. 

About 2 years ago, the Air Force Chief of 
Staff appointed a committee of experts head- 
ed by General Thatcher, and this group 
worked for more than a year on the prob- 
lems built into jet operations. At the out- 
set, they agreed with the President's Airport 
Commission report of 1952 which stated: 

“Recognizing that aeronautics is an essen- 
tial element of our national economy, they 
(the public) asked only that all possible 
steps be taken to minimize nuisance and 
hazard.” 

The Air Force experience around its bases 
verifies this attitude on the part of com- 
munities alongside. The Thatcher commit- 
tee summed up the problems of noise and 
hazard in such an excellent manner that I 
should like to quote further: 

“The committee has been _ impressed 
throughout its study by the pervasiveness of 
two basic influencing considerations. First, 
the conflict between communities and ai- 
base operations is not simply an Air Force 
problem. It is a problem affecting national 
politics and the national economy as well as 
national defense. It applies to the civil 
populace, to Congress, to the other Armed 
Forces and to industry, as weil as the Air 
Force. United States Air Force airbase util- 
ization is a national problem and there must 
be a national solution. Second, the answer 
to the problem must be effective in resolving 
present conflicts as well as effective in pre- 
venting future ones. An effective long-range 
solution will be cheaper and will give better 
defense and will be more acceptable than 4 
series of temporary solutions.” 

The problems of the military airbase are 
not easily solved as long as one Air Force 
flying unit is located in or near a community, 
and at no time can solutions be more than 
temporary or relegated to status of a routine 
staff function. Community growth, airbase 
mission changes, introductions of new 
weapons, as well as each new design or type 
of aircraft will bring up new local issues. 

Noise and hazards can never be completely 
eliminated, but a nation is compelled to ac- 
cept some inconveniences as a penalty [or 
national security and advancement of the 
national economy. The magnitude of this 
inconvenience varies inversely as the dis- 
tance between the source of the annoyance 
and those affected by it. 

The Air Force has three broad courses 0} 
action which will lessen adverse operational 
effects. 

At its existing bases, the Air Force may 
obtain public understanding of the necessity 
for the inconvenience of the disturbing 1ac- 
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tors in order to elicit community support of 
Air Force operations; 

By scientific research, the Air Force can 
decrease noises and hazards at their source. 

And, the Air Force can move its units an 
effective distance away from communities 
and properly orient its local traffic. ; 

That last proposal—the moving of Air 
Force units away from communities—is the 
one which is generally brought forward by 
the communities themselves. 

And this is not one of those problems 
which will die of old age, or like an old 
soldier will just fade away. The truth has 
to be told to the citizen, told quickly, and 
told in detail—told in terms of what it 
means in national defense, and in terms of 
what it means economically, or financially 
to him. 

Since the end of World War II, we have 
quit-claimed to many municipalities air- 
fields which were built with Air Force funds, 
and ‘we have held onto such bases as skeie- 
ton requirements for the Air Foree as our 
budget would permit. We have spent about 
$7 billion in worldwide air base construction. 

And today, if various communities had 
their way, the Air Force would immediately 
have to start spending $3 billion for con- 
struction of new bases to house units which 
are faced with removal pleas and petitions. 
And such is the way of the real-estate op- 
erator, or subdivider we have encountered, 
any such removal is only momentary as he 
begins to cut up land adjacent to the base 
into lots and starts selling them to house- 
holders who will be newer champions of evic- 
tion in time to come. 

We have had considerable Air Force ex- 
perience with nuisances both ways, the effects 
of our own, and those who commit them 
against us. We have the man who acquires 
land at runway ends, shrewdly guessing that 
runways will have to be lengthened even- 
tually to take the newer, more powerful 
military and civilian planes. We have 
known city commissioners who resist run- 
way improvements required for jets at 
municipal airports, yet take as much money 
as the improvements would cost to build 
monuments and fountains out in front of 
the terminal where a suitable plaque can be 
mounted extolling the virtues of the com- 
missioner. We have had newspapers who 
dredged up a dozen military aircraft acci- 
dents over a 7-year period as an excuse to 
move an airfield, yet found no reason to 
remember there were more than 3,000 acci- 
dents on the highways in that same area in 
the same 7-year period. 

Meantime, the Air Force has gone scien- 
tifically about doing something to help. We 
have put barriers around the tailpipes to 
corral and enclose the sounds of run-up. 
We have also moved this phase of ground 
operations to the most isolated part of the 
airfield. And we have had our base or unit 
commanders on speaking engagements, 
making local and logical explanations to the 
people beside whom they live, and the peo- 
ple their unit defends. We have found that 
many of our commanders have to prepare 
defenses for the Air Force on the platform 
in almost equal ratio to the amount of time 
they give to preparations to defend America 
from air attack. Personally, I’d feel safer 
if he spent all his time on the latter. 

Unfortunately, we have to start from 
Where we are now, and in my Continental 
Air Defense Command alone, we live on 18 
civil airports—that’s about one-third of our 
operational bases. Now, what is an air base 
Tequirement? A distinguished group of 
People, experts assembled by the office of the 
Secretary of Defense, have submitted a very 
complete report on the types of airfield oper- 
ations we should have for jets. For single- 
engined aircraft, there should be a 10,000- 
foot runway 200 feet wide. For multi- 
engined jets, 11,000 feet long, 300 feet wide. 
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Taxiways and parking area must be in pro- 
portion and heavy duty pavement. 

In the Continental Air Defense Command, 
we want at least 9,000 feet, but we do not 
have this on the majority of our stations. 
We are paying in manpower and busted air- 
planes because of the short fields from 
which we operate. An airfield which can 
barely take an aircraft in cool, dry weather 
of northern United States, comes up dan- 
gerous and short in ice and snow, or rainy 
periods. 

In our landing patterns and approaches, 
wer are now using speeds of. 225 miles 
an hour and up, and in the last stages, 
aircraft go over the airfield fence at 175 
miles an hour or more. This requires long 
runway overruns, giving the pilot a chance 
to make a slight error in judgment with- 
out paying with his life. 

We are trying to get all our new air- 
fields at least 15 miles from the nearest 
major community, and we want the ap- 
proach and takeoff corridors 7 miles long 
and 4 miles wide. This means 2 miles on 
either side of the center line of the run- 
way, since we have found by experience that 
about 60 percent of ail the takeoff and 
landing accidents occur in these corridors. 
The reasons for our concern about this is 
that the air defense missions are short, 
but we make about 400,000 landings in 
the Continental Air Defense Command every 
year aftcr a corresponding number of take- 
offs. Since 1921, when the Air Force be- 
gan keeping an accident count, we have 
keen beating the rate down steadily. It 
was 467 per 100,000 hours flown in 1921, and 
it was 20 per 100,000 in the last annual 
compilation. In my command, we cut the 
rate in half over the past 2 years. Any ac- 
cident is unacceptable, but we’re making 
flying safer as speed increases, a feat of 
some proportion. 

As we bring down the number of hazards, 
noise, unfortunately, is going up and up 
in decibal measurements. Between 40 and 
86 decibels, only a Rip Van Winkle can 
sleep; from 86 to 98, no man can yell leud 
enough over it to be heard; from 98 to 140, 
there is physical discomfort; and from there 
on, it’s painful to the ears. 

Some examples of this: 

Tape recordings of B-25, the high noise- 
maker of prop-driven types; a T-33; F-36D, 
as examples in the present inventory. 

Film clip of 102 showing not only sound 
attributes but peculiar high-angle takeoff 
characteristics. 

You may have guessed that the F-86D was 
just 2 points short of the ear-paining deci- 
bel count, but the F-102 goes 1 point over 
the minimum without earplugs. This plane, 
which comes into our inventory in a few 
months, has to get up 2 miles to get out of 
the speech-interference range. The blessing 
is that it gets there quickly. 

Before leaving the matter of the airfield it- 
self it would be wrong to leave you feeling 
that all the problem ends with flying the air- 
craft. All the Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand planes are fighter-interceptors of all- 
weather varieties, and they are always loaded 
when on missions. The smallest rocket-load 
capacity is twenty-four 2.75-inch projectiles, 
each the equivalent of 3-inch artillery shells 
in blast power, while the F-89D Scorpion car- 
ries 104 of these in tactical scrambles. 

We have built all manner of control se- 
quences into these weapons systems to save 
them, and we are putting more safety fea- 
tures into the controls for the future. The 
reason is that the present weapons are only 
midgets in comparison to what we are going 
to have. 

There are high-explosive storage facilities 
on our airbases now, and the day is not far 
off when we shall have atomic weapons at the 
various stations in storage and on the planes 
in flight. Even with all the safety factors we 
can understand the uneasiness of civilian 
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pilots taxiing around where we have armed 
fighters. This contributes to our determina- 
tion to remove military flying from munici- 
pal or civil airports as soon as possible, but 
that $3-billion cost of relocation has to go 
along with our ability to pay over a period 
of years. 

The other problem of size is air traffic 
control. Once most of our jets get off the 
ground, they turn into projectiles themselves, 
streaking along just this side of the speed of 
sound, and at least as fast as a pistol bullet. 
We now ask for the pilot to come under the 
air traffic controls of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, this projectile, or bullet, if you 
like, by asking the man aboard to tell where 
he is and what his intentions are. 

Remember now, the pilot is going 10 miles 
a minute, and he is being asked where he is 
so he can be provided with a track for clear- 
ance. In the first place, the pilot doesn’t 
know where he is—exactly— and he’s chang- 
ing that uncertainty as he goes along. By 
the time he finishes reporting his fix by radio, 
he’s miles from here. In our Air Force 
opinion, the CAA traffic control system is 
completely outmoded. Bear in mind we have 
no quarrel with CAA. The CAA makes the 
Continental Air Defense Command business 
possible, and we work in closest harmony 
with CAA. They are trying to do something 
about it, because they know they cannot do 
the job which has to be done. 

he second decade of the jet age will be 
featuring high rates of climb and descent, 
fighters being expected to climb at 40,000 
to 50,000 feet per minute. The fighters just 
around the corner are going to climb at 
supersonic speeds, and once they get off 
they'll go immediately to high altitudes al- 
ways where they will cruise at terrific speeds 
and have equal fuel consumption. It takes 
no particular imagination to know that this 
is going to make wide loop landing patterns, 
and have its effect on.air traffic control when 
these lightning-like objects begin mingling 
with slower varieties. 

We require an air traffic control system 
capable not only of riding herd on military 
jets, but jet civilian aircraft of the super- 
sonic variety. The herding must take them 
off the ground, up to altitude, down to their 
destination, and into final approach without 
ever letting go. 

Remember, it’s not solely an Air Force 
problem, or a community one, it is a national 
one requiring a national solution. Public 
education and action along all lines is man- 
datory, like the sample I want to close with 
which is indicative to civilian airport opera- 
tors of the noises jet airlines will be making 
for them to defend—that equivalent being 
the Strategic Air Command’s 8-engined B-52 
jet bomber. 

Thank you. 





The School Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the New York 
Times for January 26, 1956, points up 
plainly the major differences between the 
proposals in the House and Senate on 
Federal aid to the public schools. I com- 
mend the editorial to the attention of our 


colleagues: 
THE SCHOOL BILL 


The first major piece of legislation to be 
taken up in the House this year is the pro- 
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posal to give substantial Federal aid to the 
public schools. The Kelley bill, reported by 
the Education and Labor Committee last 
July, is now being considered for clearance 
to the House floor by the Rules Committee. 
On the other side of the Capitol Senator 
SmitH of New Jersey has introduced a bill 
embodying the revised program put forward 
early this month by President Eisenhower. 

The two measures differ in scope, but only 
to a limited degree in philosophy. The Kel- 
ley bill would provide a total of $1.6 billion 
in grants-in-aid to the States for school 
construction over a 4-year period. This com- 
pares with $1.25 billion over 5 years under 
the Eisenhower plan. Both proposals wisely 
require matching appropriations by the 
States. The difference in amounts is con- 
siderable, but it is not so great that a com- 
promise could not be reached; and in fact 
both sums, huge though they are, would pro- 
vide only a fraction of the construction nec- 
essary to meet the present classroom short- 
age. Both measures allocate $750 million in 
Federal credits for the purchase of bonds 
of school districts that are unable to sell 
them at reasonable rates. 

The major philosophical difference between 
the two bills is in the method of distributing 
the Federal grants among the various States. 
The Kelley bill would make a flat grant, based 
on the number of school-age children in each 
State. The Eisenhower method of apportion- 
ing Federal aid is more complicated and, in 
our view, more equable. It would distribute 
the funds according to a formula that takes 
into consideration the relative wealth of the 
respective States, the number of pupils, and 
also, to some extent, the degree to which 
they have done their part to support public 
education out of their own resources. 

The practicai difference between the “flat- 
grant” principle in the Kelley bill and the 
“equalization” principle in the Eisenhower 
program is illustrated by figures showing, 
very roughly, what would happen in New 
York. Under the former measure New York 
State would receive over $32 million per 
annum from the Federal Government; under 
the Eisenhower plan New York would get 
only some $12 million. We favor the latter 
program in principle, for the simple reason 
that it seems far more sensible to give Fed- 
eral aid roughly according to need than 
merely to redistribute tax money on a per 
capita basis without any reference to the 
financial ability of the respective States to 
meet their own school construction prob- 
lems. It must never be forgotten—and the 
Eisenhower program emphasizes the point— 
that school matters are essentially and pri- 
marily a local responsibility; but the present 
crisis is so great that the Federal Government 
must step in for temporary help. 

Honest disagreement over questions such 
as this can be ironed out. But what we fear 
cannot be ironed out in conjunction with 
a Federal school-aid bill is dispute over the 
segregation issue. While one can sympa- 
thize with the desire to deny Federal aid to 
school districts that fail to integrate their 
schools in accordance with the decision of 
the Supreme Court, it is basically irrelevant 
to the fundamental purpose of the pending 
legislation. Furthermore, it is so charged 
with emotion that once an antisegregation 
amendment becomes attached to any school- 
aid bill. We fear that school aid in gen- 
eral will be doomed to defeat. 

President Eisenhower was perfectly right 
yesterday in stating that “the need of the 
American children for schools is right now, 
immediately, today,” and for suggesting 
that the segregation issue would delay pas- 
sage of any such measure. It would not 
only delay it; it would very probably kill it. 
The Supreme Court has prescribed its own 
wise method for ridding this country of the 
curse of segregated education. That is one 
problem; Federal aid to education is 
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another. If we want the latter, let us get 
it without amendments that—no matter 
how sincere and praiseworthy their pur- 
pose—would in all probability kill it. 


Export of Tanks to Saudi Arabia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation is in a very difficult dilemma as a 
result of halting and then approving the 
export of 18 tanks to Saudi Arabia. This 
situation points up a need for clarifica- 
tion of our position in the tug of war in 
the Middle East. 

The State Department should review 
its entire foreign policy with a view to 
reducing the cold war tensions that have 
been aggravating the Middle East for 
several years. 

Far more caution would appear to be 
indicated. Certainly the evidence 
points to employment of such arms ship- 
ments in this struggle for power. 

Even granting that we have made cer- 
tain commitments to Saudi Arabia for 
assistance in return for permitting us to 
utilize an air base at Dhahran on Saudi 
Arabia’s east coast, and granting that 
this base is of great strategic importance 
to the free world’s maintenance of its se- 
curity, it seems to me we are endanger- 
ing the world’s security by shipments of 
arms to nations which have openly dem- 
onstrated their readiness to go to war 
with each other. 

War in any form must be avoided. 
Within our own lifetime we should have 
learned the bitter lesson that little wars 
grow inevitably into big wars. 

Certainly there must be some other 
form of compensation we can make to 
Saudi Arabia than actual shipment of 
relatively modern armed tanks. These 
to a nation engaged in a grim struggle 
for power within an orbit that is pat- 
ently in a powder-keg state. 

In addition, the protests from Israel 
and other nations in the Middle East 
make it amply clear that concessions, 
such as this shipment of tanks, only 
place us in a position where other con- 
cessions must be made to nations ad- 
versely affected by the shipment. 

The arms race between the Arab States 
and Israel already has resulted in armed 
clashes. Shipment of materials that 
could be converted to wartime use and 
outright assistance both from the Soviet 
Union and the United States have seemed 
to encourage these skirmishes. 

History repeatedly has demonstrated 
the folly of such arms competition. In 
fairness, it must be admitted that we are 
today facing the uncomfortable fact that 
if we do not assist the Arab States, the 
Soviet Union will. In fact, the Soviet 
Union is now supplying some Arab States 
regardless of what action we may take. 

Most of us are aware that the East- 
West rivalry has resulted from the simple 
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fact that 75 percent of the Free World's 
proven oil reserves are held by Saudia 
Arabia, Iraq, Iran, Kuwait, Bahrein, and 
Qatar. Western Europe receives Most 
of its oil supplies from this area. 

The benefits to the Soviet bloc from 
curtailing or disrupting this flow of oj 
from the Middle East are all to Obvious 
Most of these countries, while under the 
complete domination of hereditary rulers 
are subject from day to day to Com. 
munist pressures . 

In the face of this background of great 
riches and unrest, the United States has 
on the high seas a shipment of tanks. 
These 18 war machines undoubtedly wij] 
make a big difference in the balance of 
power between Israel and the Arab 
States. 

We must consider carefully the conse- 
quences of such shipments. 

I am not trying to hold any brief for 
or against the quarrels that have created 
this situation between the Arab States 
and Israel. 

It is my conviction that we are court- 
ing world conflict if we continue a policy 
of shipping arms to nations, which in 
fact already are fighting each other. 


The Attack on Veterans’ Medical Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Satur- 
day, February 18, 1956. 

My remarks follow: 

There is a move underway to cut down 
medical services for veterans under the cloak 
of economy. 

Memory and gratitude can be very short 
when some people see the opportunity of 
saving on taxes by forgetting human obliga- 
tions. 

The Hoover Commission has made excel- 
lent recommendations on other phases of 
Government operations, but on the question 
of reducing medical services to veterans, 
many of us believe that it is going too far. 

The Commission advises the cancellation 
of all present outstanding authorizations 
and appropriations for construction of addi- 
tional veterans’ general hospitals, except for 
those now under construction or under con- 
tract. 

And that the Veterans’ Administration dis- 
pose of by sale or otherwise, any hospital 
which, in its judgment can no longer be 
operated effectively and economically. 

The VA replies that this would present 4 
question for legislative consideration, since 
the Congress has authorized the construc- 
tion of two proposed 500-bed general medical 
hospitals as replacements, one at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the other at Cleveland, Ohio. 
In both instances, these hospitals are neces- 
sary and are located in areas of large patient 
demand. 

Insofar as the closing of existing hospitals 
is concerned, the VA believes that any de- 
terminations which are made along this line 
should be followed by notice to the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress well in 
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advance of the proposed closing dates. This 
appears to be a proper and advisable step, 
in view of the fact that the acquisition and 
construction of hospitals operated by the 
VA was pursuant to congressional authority. 
In commenting on this proposal by the Com- 
mission, may I say that it vests too much 

wer in government by directive. In re- 
cent years there has been a tendency for 
the executive branch to take over powers that 
properly belong to the Congress, thus up- 
setting the balance upon which a free and 
representative government depends. Com- 
mittees and administrators without any di- 
rect mandate from the people, are assuming 
authority that was vested in duly elected 
Senators and Representatives. As the Fed- 
eral Government becomes larger and more 
complex, power must be delegated but super- 
vised. Administrators can never be a law 
unto themselves. The VA is correct in re- 
minding the Hoover Commission that the 
Congress must have the final say in these 
matters. The living veterans of the Korean 
war number 4,346,000, and their average age 
is 27 years. 

A PASSING THOUGHT 

The Commission further recommends 
“that the statement of a veteran of his in- 
ability to pay for hospitalization for non- 
service-connected disabilities, should be sub- 
ject to verification; and that the Veterans’ 
Administration be authorized to collect in 
case such a statement is not substantiated.” 

For one thing, this would require changes 
in the existing law. The present law pro- 
vides that the statement of the veteran “shall 
be accepted as sufficient evidence of inability 
to defray necessary expenses.” No other 
verification is required and the statute does 
not permit the conditicning of free hospitali- 
zation upon verification thereof, pursuant to 
investigation. 

In 1953, after hearings conducted by the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, it was decided to require 
a veteran to state his assets on the hospital 
application form (VA form 10-P-10.). But, 
respective of the facts reflected by the 
statement of assets, hospitalization may not 
be denied if the applicant makes the re- 
quired statement under oath of his inability 
to defray the expenses of hospitalization. 
It was felt that this additional procedure 
would serve as a deterrent to abuses. 

Since that time, out of more than one-half 
Million applications that have been for- 
warded to central office up to December 
1955, only 200 cases revealed that the appli- 
cant could have paid for his necessary hos- 
pital and medical care. This is only one 
twenty-fifth of 1 percent, a trifling per- 
centage of the whole. It is believed that 
the relatively insignificant number of ques- 
tionable cases which have been turned up 
by this procedure does not justify the ap- 
parent views of the Commission that the 
Present system is subject to widespread 
abuses. 

The VA seriously questions the wisdom 
and practicability of a verification procedure 
such as that contemplated by the Hoover 
Commission. 

, The second part of the recommendation, 
to the effect that collection should be made 
Where the statement is not substantiated, 
Is inconsistent with the first part. If the 
oath were subject to verification, the appli- 
cant would not be admitted to the hospital 
in the first place. This also brings up a 
Serious question of policy. Neither the VA, 
hor any other governmental agency should 
cane into the business of providing hos- 
— care for pay, in competition with pri- 
vate, public, or charitable institutions. 
_Remember, there are 15,391,000 living 
veterans of World War II, whose average 
age is 3614 years. 

Another Hoover recommendation would 
Provide, and I quote: “That the veteran 
Should assume a liability to pay for care 
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of his non-service-connected disability if 
he can do so at some reasonable time in 
the future. Such a debt should be without 
interest. Congress should pass appropriate 
laws for the collection of such obligations.” 

Hospitalization for non-service-conected 
disabilities was authorized as far back as 
1833. This basic law contemplates the fur- 
nishing of hospital care and treatment on a 
free basis, to veterans who are eligible under 
its provisions. In this respect, the program 
of hospitalization, both for service-connected 
and non-service-connected cases, is part of 
the overall pattern of benefits, including 
compensation, pensions, and readjustment 
aids for veterans, which has been established 
for the assistance and relief of eligible vet- 
erans as a measure of the Government's obli- 
gation and therefore at the expense Of the 
Government. 

It may be mentioned also, that the pro- 
posal to pay back in the future, would be ad- 
ministratively expensive and unwieldy. The 
follow-up procedures, both with respect to 
determination of when the veteran might 
have attained an economic position enabling 
him to make payment and with respect to 
coilection procedures, could be most cumber- 
some. It would tend to emphasize the com- 
mercial aspects of a governmental! activity in 
behalf of a large group of persons hitherto 
regarded as having a special claim on the 
Government by reason of their service in 
time of war in the Armed Forces. 

How about this fact? There are 68,000 
living veterans of the Spanish-American War 
whose average age is 7842 years. 

It should be noted that the Commissicn’s 
comments with respect to collecting from 
insurance companies, are rather misleading 
and unrealistic. The insurance companies 
have very largely written their policies to ex- 
clude reimbursement for hospital care af- 
forded at public expense. The Commission’s 
recommendation would not affect this non- 
assumption of liability, and it is beyond the 
power of the Congress to require change of 
these insurance policies on this matter, or to 
prohibit private persons from entering into 
such contracts. 

The Hoover Commission also recommends: 

“A. That the responsibility and authority 
to establish and maintain medical criteria 
for disability, both initial and continuing, 
should be transferred from the Compensa- 
tion and Pension Branch of the Department 
of Veterans’ Benefits, to the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

“B. That the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery should also develop and maintain a 
mechanism for review of disability allow- 
ances based on the possibility of increase or 
decrease in disabilities.” 

The law provides that ratings shall be 
based, as far as practicable, upon the aver- 
age impairments of earning capacity result- 
ing from such injuries in civil occupations. 
Thus, the impairment of earning capacity is 
not that of the individual, but rather ‘‘aver- 
age impairment” as related to a large class 
of individuals. This, therefore, does not 
permit the reduction of percentage rating in 
an individual case where the veteran has 
been successful in overcoming the handicap. 


It may also be noted that the one exainple 
used by the Commission of an excessive dis- 
ability rating in the lower brackets is de- 
scribed in such a way as to reflect a mis- 
understanding. It stated that amputation 
of a great toe is rated at 30 percent, for 
which the veteran is entitled to a minimum 
of $50 per month, regardless of his other 
income. In fact, the uncomplicated ampu- 
tation of the great toe entitles to a rating 
of only 10 percent. When it is associated 
with removal of the metatarsal head, and 
consequently with the loss of muscle tone of 
both arches of the foot, it entitles to 30 per- 
cent. This is not high in relation to 10 per- 
cent for the simple loss of the toe, or 40 per- 
cent for the loss of the foot. The question 
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of whether such a rating is realistic can be 
determined only by a survey of the resultant 
average impairment in earning capacity, and 
not solely on the basis of medical opinion, 
no matter how well informed. 

As to section B of the recommendation, the 
Hoover Commission states that there is a 
tendency to regard disabilities as continuing 
and progressive, and to avoid re-examina- 
tions. 

The fact is, that unless examinations by 
medical personnel of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery indicates that the dis- 
ability is static, re-examinations are required 
until the disability has remained at the same 
level as shown by examination over a period 
of 5 years. 

In my opinion, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has effectively answered these implied 
criticisms by the Hoover Commission. 

It appears that the Commission is probing 
for an opening in the defenses we have estab- 
lished to protect the rights of veterans. 

Under. the guise of saving money, the 
economy skirmishers would undermine the 
whole program of veterans’ benefits. 

By emphasizing the few abuses, they would 
try to void the Nation’s obligations to the 
men and women whose health was impaired 
in service to our country. 

Behind the quiet words and the dull 
legalism is the intent to reduce veterans’ 
benefits to the minimum. 

Educational, and on-the-job-training pro- 
grams for the veterans of World War II have 
already expired, insofar as beginning such 
courses is concerned. 

The men of World War I never had such 
opportunities. 

Now we must concentrate on maintaining 
suitable programs for the sick and aging 
veterans. 

This is no time to economize 
expense. 

I hope that the American public will in- 
sist on continuing medical care for all de- 
serving veterans. 

Remember this fact, there are 3,105,000 
living veterans of World War I, whose average 
age is 62 years. 


at their 





The Powell Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement issued on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1956, by the board of directors 
of the National Education Association in 
opposition to the Powell amendment: 
Text oF STATEMENT BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

OF NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION FEB- 

RUARY 18, 1956 

In a special action taken at its regular 
midwinter meeting, the board of directcrs 
of the National Education Association today 
voted to oppose strongly the Powell amend- 
ment which now imperils urgently needed 
school construction legislation. The board 
feels that this amendment wou! serve no 
useful purpose, that its inclusion in a school 
construction bill would contradict the intent 
of the Supreme Court in its decrees which 
provide for gradual compliance, and further- 
more, that it would not hasten the integra- 
tion of a single school system. 

Almost 1 year ago during Senate hearings, 
the National Education Association board of 
directors went on record opposing any so- 
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called antisegregation amendment to school 
construction legislation. Such legislation 
(H. R. 7535) now awaits a decision by the 
House Rules Committee, and has reached a 
crucial stage in its progress. 

President Eisenhower has twice within the 
past year spoken clearly and firmly in oppo- 
sition to extraneous and unnecessary amend- 
ments such as the one proposed by Repre- 
sentative ApAM C. PowELL, of New York. In 
June 1955 the President warned of the 
dangers of such amendments not only to 
school construction legislation, but also to 
other comparable Federal legislative pro- 
posals. He pointed out that the two separate 
issues of emergency school building aid and 
civil rights should not be confused, and 
stated that now the problem of ending segre- 
gation in the public schools lies clearly 
within the jurisdiction of the courts, not 
the Congress. Recently, leaders of both 
political parties have spoken out against the 
attempts to defeat school construction legis- 
lation by attaching an alleged antisegrega- 
tion amendment. 

The Board believes with the President and 
many leaders in both parties that school 
construction aid must be enacted this ses- 
sion of Congress to help relieve the critical 
school building shortages throughout the 
country. A recent public opinion poll 
showed nationwide support of more than 
2 to 1 favoring Federal assistance for school 
construction; this is in the same ratio ex- 
pressed by the White House Conference. 
The welfare and security of the country and 
the future education of children of all races 
are involved. It is our sincere hope that 
attempts to cloud and complicate the pasic 
issue will not result in denying educational 
opportunity to American children. 


Upper Colorado River Project—Weather 
Control Makes It a White Elephant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been an important scientific development 
since the upper Colorado River project 
was conceived which makes such project, 
if possible, even less economic and more 
unfeasible than ever before. 

The development is weather modifica- 
tion or control, commonly known as 
rainmaking. 

The President’s Advisory Committee 
on Weather Control has just made its re- 
port to the President. Additional pre- 
cipitation of water through cloud seed- 
ing and similar weather modification 
methods has been proven, and accepta- 
ble methods of measurement of the de- 
gree of success of obtaining precipita- 
tion over normal have been found. 

The President’s Advisory Committee 
has studied the possibilities of additional 
water for the Colorado River through 
weather control operations in the upper 
Colorado watershed and has stated that 
if the precipitation can be brought to 20 
percent above the normal—that is, what 
it would be for a given year without such 
weather control—the upper river basin 
runoff for dry years would be increased 
by approximately 3 million acre-feet: for 
normal years by approximately 4,500,000 
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acre-feet; and for wet years by approxi- 
mately 5,700,000 acre-feet. 

Dr. Irving Krick, meteorologist of 
Denver, Colo., who has carried out many 
such weather modification projects in- 
cluding studies and test work in the 
Upper Colorado watershed, states that a 
20 percent increase in precipitation is an 
exceedingly conservative estimate and 
that the average increase of precipita- 
tion over normal in other projects has 
approximated 50 percent. If the 50 per- 
cent figure were used for the upper Colo- 
rado Basin, the additional runoff in dry 
seasons would be about 7 million acre- 
feet and for normal seasons would be 
more than 11 million acre-feet. 

The upper Colorado River project now 
before Congress creates no additional 
water. It merely impounds water that 
isin the river anyway. It actually causes 
the available water to be decreased be- 
cause it is admitted even by the pro- 
ponents of the project that close to 1 mil- 
lion acre-feet would be evaporated into 
the air annually from the proposed 
reservoirs. 

The water that would be brought to 
the Colorado River by weather control— 
rain-making—in the upper Colorado 
River watershed is more than the needs 
of the upper basin area. It can be used 
on its way down to the main river from 
the snowpacks, rainfalls, and so forth, 
to give moisture to pasture lands. It can 
be impounded here and there near its 
sources in small reservoirs to take care 
of the needs of present or proposed irri- 
gation projects in the upper basin and 
then it can go down to the river for use 
below Lees Ferry. 

The cost of such small impounding 
dams above various points of use would 
be small compared with the nearly 
$1 million for the project as proposed in 
the bill. 

The cost of obtaining this added run- 
off would approximate—according to the 
President’s Advisory Committee—less 
than 50 cents per acre-foot or about 
$1 million per year. On Dr. Krick’s esti- 
mate of a greater precipitation the an- 
nual cost per acre-foot would be much 
less than 50 cents. 

This added water, as it passes into 
Lake Mead and through the Hoover 
power plant, would be worth at least 50 
cents per acre-foot for electric genera- 
tion alone. But it then goes down the 
river where it can be used by various irri- 
gation districts and water districts such 
as the Imperial and Coachella irrigation 
districts and the Metropolitan and San 
Diego water districts. The water for 
these purposes is worth more than $2 per 
acre-foot. 

Thus, on a more than self-sustaining 
basis from the start and with an ex- 
penditure of approximately $1 million 
per year, all the nonpower objectives of 
the upper Colorado River project are met 
without the expenditure of nearly a 
billion dollars. 

Furthermore, this increased precipita- 
tion will cause the water as it reaches 
points of use in the lower Colorado areas 
to have less salt content, whereas the 
evaporation of 1 million cubic feet a year 
resulting from the carrying through 
of the upper Colorado River project 
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would admittedly cause the salt content 
of the water to increase materially. The 
water already carries about a ton of 
salt per acre-foot of water. Any increase 
of this salt content would require more 
water by the irrigator for leeching pur. 
poses and if the salt content increases 
greatly it would render such irrigator’s 
soil worthless for purposes for which now 
used. 

Weather modification in the upper 
Colorado Basin, in view of the findings of 
the President’s Advisory Committee, 
should be tested for a few years before 
commitment is made for a billion-dollar 
project. The billion-dollar project wil) 
merely impound water already in the 
river and destroy part of its usefulness 
through evaporation. Weather modi- 
fication at almost insignificant ex- 
pense—which will be self-sustaining 
from the start—will create additional 
available water through increased pre- 
cipitation and increased runoff. 

The potential deficit of water in the 
Colorado River Basin is indicated by the 
President’s Advisory Committee to be 9 
or 10 million acre-feet per year. This 
cannot be produced by the project coy- 
ered by the bill because no water is 
created. It can be produced without 
such project by simple and inexpensive 
weather control by cloud seeding, and 
so forth. 

Dr. Krick has indicated his willing- 
ness to undertake such weather modifi- 
cation at actual out-of-pocket cost esti- 
mated at not to exceed $1 million per 
year and to take his fee for services on 
a contingent basis at the rate of a certain 
number of cents per acre-foot of water 
produced over normal for the year in 
question. 

From the above it is clear, based on the 
findings of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee, that the Colorado River project 
cannot be justified from the standpoint 
of irrigation and domestic needs in either 
the upper or lower river basins. 

Few who have considered in Congress 
the bill for the upper Colorado River 
project have known much about weather 
modification—rainmaking—and its pos- 
sibilities in the upper Colorado Basin. 
What has been accomplished in this new 
field has been known only by a few. But 
the recent findines of the President’s 
Advisory Committee change all this. 

The upper Colorado River project bill 
should be sent back to the Interior Com- 
mittee and carefully restudied in the 
light of this new development. It points 
the way to greater benefits for the areas 
and populations involved at far less cost. 


American Aid to Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1956 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the concluding 
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installment of a report on Asia, written 


py Mr. John Cowles, the editor of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. The ar- 
ticle appeared in the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune of February 19. This article, 
like its predecessors, deserves the closest 
attention of the Senate and the country. 

mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD an editorial on the same 
subject, Which appeared in the Washing - 
ton Post on February 19, 1956. It is 
entitled “Standing Pat in Asia.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
|From the Minneapolis Tribune of February 

19, 1956] 


Cow.Ees SEES ASIA SLIPPING—ONLY AMERICAN 
Al CAN SAVE SOUTHEAST ASIA 


(By John Cowles) 


“Why,” I asked one of the most distin- 
guished editors in India, “are the Indian 
people, who are so violently opposed to colo- 
nialism in Asia, apparently indifferent to 
Soviet Russia’s colonialism in Eastern 
Europe?” 

“Because Asians think of colonialism as 
being the rule by white people of colored 
people,” the editor answered, “and the people 
who live in Russia’s European satellites aren’t 
colored.” 

“But then, why don’t Indians regard Com- 
munist Russia’s occupation of Czechoslovakia 
and Poland as being, if not colonialism, at 
least imperialism?” I asked. 

“Because Russia does not have an em- 
peror,” was the reply. “To Asians imperial- 
ism means exploitation by a foreign country 
that has an emperior. You will recall that 
the British formerly called their king the 
Emperor of India. Russia today has no em- 
peror, no czar. The Communists liquidated 
him. Therefore, what Russia may be doing 
in Eastern Europe is not by our definition 
imperialism.” 

Americans may think this is a silly, hair- 
splitting exercise in semantics, but a few days 
later after another distinguished Indian edi- 
tor in another city had answered my same 
questions in almost the same way, I began to 
realize why many of our propaganda broad- 
casts and appeals to Asia apparently have so 
little effect. 

Some of the Asian leaders are, like Prime 
Minister Nehru, pure Aryan in their racial 
ancestry, but the bulk of the people of Asia, 
constituting over half the total population 
of the globe, have brown or yellow or black 
skins, and they are extremely sensitive to 
what they suspect are white people’s assump- 
tions of racial superiority. 

They, the peoples of Asia, irrespective of 
nationality, have many things in common, 
which we must understand if we are to com- 
prehend why they act and react as they do. 

Most of them have just recently won their 
national freedom from European colonial 
powers, and have what one might call a 
psychosis on the subject of colonialism and 
foreign interference. 

They all want their dignity as free and 
Sovereign nations respected. They all want 
to raise their standards of living. They all 
want peace. 

Although President Eisenhower has enor- 
mous personal prestige in Asia, largely be- 
cause of his emphasis on peace at the Geneva 
summit meeting, Communist propaganda is 
nevertheless highly effective in presenting 
the United States as a nation which wants 
war in Asia so that Americans can subse- 
quently exploit the Asians. 

_Whenever we press an Asian country to 
Sign any kind of a military-assistance agree- 
ment, or even indirectly try to encourage 
Asian nations to join such things as the 
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Baghdad Pact, of which Great Britain rather 
than the United States is the nominal spon- 
sor, we provide the Communists with rich 
propaganda material. One important effect 
is that some of the other Asian neutral coun- 
tries become suspicious, fantastic as we may 
know it to be, of our motives. 

A few days ago some 7,000 American sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen, and marines descended 
on Thailand from sea and air to demonstrate 
to the Thais in a much-ballyhooed operation 
that the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
has real teeth in it, and is not just a paper 
tiger, 

Undoubtedly we convinced the Thais that 
American armed might is real, but the fact 
of highest significance is that no other Asian 
mainland nation participated in these mili- 
tary maneuvers, 

Philippine military forces took part, but 
all the rest were white non-Asians, Ameri- 
cans, British, Australians, and New Zea- 
landers. 

Even the Pakistanis, with whom we have 
a& military pact and to whom we have given 
much military equipment, were conspicu- 
ously absent! This was despite the fact that 
Pakistan is the sole Asian mainland nation 
other than Thailand which is a member of 
SEATO. 

While we are conducting a military demon- 
stration near Bangkok, the Russians con- 
tinue such things as operating a free medical 
clinic and hospital in Teheran, Iran. 

Undoubtedly this free clinic is also a cen- 
ter for Communist espionage, but is an ex- 
ample of how clever the Russians are in 
dressing up their activities so as to appeal 
to the Asians, while we, in the minds of the 
neutralists, appear to be concentrating on 
preparations for war. 

Even Pakistan is beginning to weigh the 
relative value of its military pact with the 
United States in comparison with the bene- 
fits it might get from Russia and China if 
it terminated its agrement with us, ‘“‘went 
neutral,” and signed peace and good will 
treaties with the Communists. 

The prime minister of Pakistan volun- 
teered to me a few weeks ago, for example, 
that he was planning a good will mission 
to China shortly after the conclusion of Sec- 
retary of State Dulles’ much publicized visit 
to Karachi next month. 

The American position is progressively de- 
teriorating throughout most of Asia. If we 
want to be realistic we must recognize that 
before long we will probably face 1 of 2 al- 
ternatives: 

1. Either the free world must be prepared 
to accept the loss to the Communist orbit 
of most of what remains of free Asia, and 
with it the tin, and tungsten, and manga- 
nese, and other natural resources on which 
a substantial part of our own national secu- 
rity depends: or 

2. We must rapidly adopt a bold, imagina- 
tive and appealing policy in Asia. 

It seems perfectly clear to me what our 
policy toward southeast Asia should be. It 
is to adopt a partnership approach toward 
the 600 million people in the 10 new coun- 
tries there that have won their independence 
since the end of World War II, a partnership 
in the cause of world peace and freedom. 
They have much to give. We have much 
to give. 

Those nations in alphabetical order are 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Laos, Pakistan, the Philippines, South Korea, 
and South Vietnam. Perhaps Iran should 
also be included in this group. Perhaps Iran 
should be part of another program for the 
Middle East area. 

Most of these countries are economically 
and politically extremely weak, but most 
genuinely want to establish themselves as 
independent, free, self-sufficient democracies. 

The United States, incomparably the 


strongest and richest democracy in the world, 
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ought to regard it both as a necessity in 
connection with our own long-term national 
security and as a tangible affirmation of our 
own basic philosophical faith to help these 
struggling nations raise their living stand- 
ards and maintain their liberties from total- 
itarianism. 

These nations are all children of revolu- 
tion. So is America. They all want to es- 
cape war, stay neutral and avoid entangling 
military alliances just as George Washington 
in his farewell address urged a then weak 
United States to do. 

Should we criticize these politically imma- 
ture and unstable countries for desiring to 
remain neutral as between the two colossal 
power blocs, the Communist world which 
abuts many of them on the north, and the 
free world, consisting primarily of the 
United States and Great Britain, plus a part 
of northwestern Europe, which is thousands 
of miles away? 

Our own country stayed neutral for nearly 
@ century and a half after its creation. We 
have learned to respect and esteem other 
nations which also have wished to remain 
neutral. Sweden and Switzerland are exam- 
ples. 

Instead of criticizing these new southeast 
Asian countries for their wish for peace 
through neutrality, we should give them un- 
derstanding encouragement and financial 
aid, not solely for reasons of our own na- 
tional security, but also because of our hon- 
est desire to see them suceed as independ- 
ent democracies, and because of our deep, al- 
most religious, American conviction that all 
men should be free. 

Fortunately, the chance is good that if we 
act promptly and imaginatively and sym- 
pathetically, we can save this vital quarter of 
the world’s population, and probably at only 
a small fraction of the financial cost of our 
Marshall plan aid to Western Europe. 

But Asia is overwhelmingly worth saving 
even if the cost should prove commensurate 
with that of the Marshall plan. Our own 
eventual freedom may be at stake. 

Nor, in increasing our expenditures for 
foreign economic aid, should we reduce our 
expenditures to intensify our own military 
strength, particularly in the field of scien- 
tific research and development. 

But those Americans who regard foreign 
economic aid simply as giveaway programs 
and glibly profess ambitions to liquidate 
them, should be wary that in the process 
they do not liquidate the whole free world. 





[From the Washington Post of February 
19, 1956} 


STANDING Pat IN ASIA 


There is a disturbing complacency among 
American policymakers about the Soviet in- 
roads in Asia. Let the Russians make their 
promises, the argument goes, and then let us 
see whether they can carry them out. No 
particular change in American policy is 
needed to counter them. 

This, we submit, is the way to lose the 
race. For by the time there is evidence 
as to whether the Russians will redeem their 
promises, Asia may well have been cap- 
tured intellectually, if not economically. 
In the first place, it is by no means im- 
probable that the Russians will produce 
on their promises. Certainly they can ab- 
sorb agricultural surpluses such as Bur- 
mese rice; certainly, too, they can divert 
their resources to carry out foreign economic 
objectives merely by depriving the people 
at home. In the second place, even if the 
Soviet promises turn out in the end to be 
false, the Russians in the meantime are 
enjoying a propaganda field day—and at our 
expense. They are able to do this in large 
part because they talk, not in terms of 
arms and military alliances, but in terms 
of “peace” and cultural values that the in- 
dividual can understand. 
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Surely it is not enough for us to stand 
pat, to be content with the record. Granted, 
we have done a great deal in Asia. In India, 
for example, we have extended some $500 
million in loans and grants. But we seem 
to lack the sense of psychological nicety to 
follow through. Only through the stubborn 
intervention of Ambassador Cooper were 
the aid funds for this year restored to the 
authorized level. Too often we do not do 
an adequate job of explaining what we have 
done. We seem to boast of the well-being of 
the American worker instead of suggesting 
practical steps by which local populations 
may improve their own lot. We seem to ex- 
pect political agreement and military sup- 
port as the only indication of gratitude— 
ignoring the fact that the strengthening 
of local independence is our best reward. 
As J. D. Zellerbach, chairman of the board 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, pointed out here the other day, “The 
loss to communism of a so-called neutral- 
ist country in the underdeveloped world 
could be just as damaging ‘to our security as 
the loss of a military ally. * * * The Com- 
munist threat in the underdeveloped world 
is not solely—not even primarily—amilitary.” 

Frequently it is not so much a matter of 
dollars as of attitude. Dollars will not 
“save” Asia, though a moderate increase in 
our aid employed imaginatively could do a 
very great deal to spread technical assist- 
ance, support essential public works and 
stimulate investment. Even more impor- 
tant than money, however, would be a posi- 
tive declaration that we are interested in 
the welfare of the independent peoples of 
Asia, not primarily as allies in the cold war, 
but for their own sake as human beings. 

Paul Hoffman has proposed a Marshall 
plan concept to meet the individual eco- 
nomic needs of the newly independent na- 
tions of Asia ranging from Pakistan and 
India to the Philippines and Korea—an area 
containing 800 million people. John Cowles 
has reported how we fiubbed Burma’s offer 
to pay for needed aid with rice which could 
have been stored as a famine reserve in the 
area. The American delegation to the 
United Nations General Assembly spoke elo- 
quently of the need to make “newly inde- 
pendent and newly articulate peoples feel 
that they can best satisfy their wants by 
becoming and remaining part of the com- 
munity of free nations.” Virtually every 
perceptive traveler, beginning with Chester 
Bowles, has called for a combination of flex- 
ibility and imagination that will serve the 
real American interest in Asia. 

Fortunately, there are signs of such flexi- 
bility in the present efforts to help Ceylon 
despite her shipments of rubber to Com- 
munist China (undertaken in the first place 
because we lacked either the authority or 
the ingenuity to engage in premptive buy- 
ing). How much more meaningful it would 
be if this sort of flexibility could extend, say, 
to Burma and could bring recognition of the 
psychological value of a small atomic re- 
actor to be located in Colombo! 

Merely to wait out the Soviet promises 
would be to abandon the field, in wholly 
negative fashion, to the Russians. It has 
been a long time since any concept in for- 
eign relations approached the boldness (not 
the magnitude) of the Marshall plan. Yet 
essentially what our interest requires is a 
galvanizing device for stirring the imagina- 
tion of the peoples of Asia, for giving prac- 
tical meaning to the values expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence. It would be 
encouraging if Secretary Dulles were en- 
abled to give at least a hint of this sort of 
approach on his visit to Asia next month. 
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Religious Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following comment by Mr. Benjamin R. 
Epstein on the subject of religious train- 
ing for children, which appears in the 
October 1955 publication of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith: 


WHat To Do Asout RELIciIous ILLITERACY Is A 
PROBLEM FOR THE HOME, NOT THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOL 


The place of religion in the public schools 
is controversial. Differences of view are 
sharp and often so weighted by emotionalism 
that tension creeps in among otherwise 
friendly groups. We have first, the strict 
interpreters of the principle of separation 
of church and State. They say that any 
recognition of religion within the school pro- 
gram violates the Constitution and is as 
harmful to religion as it is to the State. 

Next are those who believe that settayian- 
ism violates the constitutional principle, yet 
they feel that schools have a responsibility 
not to ignore religion. 

Finally, those who go further; separation 
of church and state does not mean public 
schools may take no cognizance of religion, 
they say. Indeed, it must include religious 
teaching in order to foster basic concepts 
essential to the growth of American ideals. 
There are no villains in this piece. The 
disparate views are honestly held by men 
concerned with the commonweal. If there 
are villains, they are found on the fringes of 
our society, taking advantage of these honest 
differences to attack the public-school 
system. 

Jews on the whole have been among the 
strict interpreters, belicving, however, that 
religion is essential in the lives of all chil- 
dren. The question is: Who is responsible 
for a _ child’s religious education? The 
church and family—not the public school, 
has been the traditional Jewish answer. 
And, traditionally, Jews provide for the re- 
ligious training of their children in the home 
and synagogue. They wonder, too, whether 
the efforts of some groups to use the public 
schoo!s for religious indoctrination are not 
dictated by failure of the home. To look to 
the public schools for this kind of rescue 
action is a dangerous gamble that can only 
pay off in all sorts of intergroup problems. 

The American democratic system is 
founded upon ethical and moral concepts 
derived in large part from the great religions 
of mankind. In turn, the unique vitality of 
our religious institutions stems in good part 
from our country’s tradition of separation 
of church and state. The public-school sys- 
tem is also a bulwark of American democ- 
racy, a unifying medium through which dif- 
ferent racial, ethnic, and religious groups 
are given the common impress of American- 
ism. It follows, therefore, that the public 
school must recognize the realities of re- 
ligious differences in the American com- 
munity—as indeed it does. We believe our 





schools have properly taught acceptance of 
and respect for religious differences. 

Some very practical problems on religion 
in the public schools are confronting many 
throughout 


communities the country. 
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Among the points of contention 


ar 
reading and distribution of Bibles in oom 
schools; the recitation of prayer in mn 


schools; the use of released time ang dis 
missed time programs and similar aid to . 
ligious groups; classroom observances of re. 
ligious holidays, and recurring Proposals for 
teaching about religion as a secular Subject, 

Christians and Jews accept the Old Testa. 
ment as the word of God. But each Major 
religious denomination has its own Version 
of the Bible and believes that those useg p 
other groups are not the true writ. It fo). 
lows, then, that the Bible in its varying yey. 
sions, is a sectarian book. Reading from it 
as a public-school exercise, or the distriby. 
tion of Bibles to pupils by religious organiza. 
tions, or teaching a Bible course in a Public. 
school class, all involve sectarian religious 
indoctrination, violating the first amend. 
ment. For this reason, ADL opposes these 
practices. 

It is ADL’s belief that the use of prayer 
in a public school can serve only to place 
pressure upon a child to engage in religioys 
practices which may be contrary to those he 
has been taught by his religious leaders anq 
his family. Such a situation also emphasizes 
religious differences to the child without, at 
the same time, teaching acceptance of those 
differences. 


Since neither the time, facilities, person- 
nei or funds of the public school system 
may, under the first amendment, be used 
for purposes of sectarian religious instruc- 
tion, it is ADL’s judgment that “released 
time” programs are improper. . 

The practice here is to excuse from class 
earlier than usual at the end of one school 
day each week, those pupils who agree to 
attend religious instruction in their own 
faith. Parents’ consent is necessary. Chil- 
dren who do not participate in the program 
remain in class. 

There is a variation of released time called 
“dismissed time’ ’in which the entire class 
is dismissed and school authorities take no 
account of which children attend religious 
classes and which do not. ADL does not 
encourage dismissed time, but regards it as 
preferable to released time. 

Some persons have advanced proposals for 
teaching a “common core of religious be- 
lief” based on concepts common to and rep- 
resented in all religions. ADL believes that 
this is impossible. The isolation of such a 
body of religious principles, we _ believe 
would do violence to every denomination. 
Might it not__to show one of its dangers— 
result in the creation of a new religion 
sponsored and taught in the public schools? 

It is customary in public school courses in 
history, literature, social science, art and 
music to teach children what religion and 
religious institutions have contributed to 
these fields. Now, there are proposals that 
public schools establish separate courses to 
teach about religious practices and beliefs. 

In considering such proposals, ADL has 
noted that teachers today are not properly 
trained to teach such courses. We also 
doubt that children in elementary grades 
are qualified to discuss such matters of faith 
in objective terms. Yet, ADL is not opposed 
to further study of specific plans and cur- 
ricula for use in separate classes about 
religion. Such studies must determine 
whether courses can be formulated that 
would teach only the objective facts about 
religion, and what effect they might have 
on children. 

Another proposition is that courses be in- 
stituted in public schools to instill in the 
children the moral and spiritual values 
based upon religious law. 
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It is ADL’s opinion that our public schools 


have always imparted to children moral and 
spiritual values. No good teacher can op- 

te without infusing into all her teaching 
o4 pasic moral laws. The question is 
ether the public school should undertake 
to stress the religious sources of moral law. 

we think not. We believe that in the 
ublic school such values should be taught 
without reliance on religious approval, 
though nothing the teacher says on this 
subject should negate what the child learns 
at home or in his church or synagogue. 

ADL does not favor the observance of re- 


wh 


ligious holidays in public schools. But we 
recognize that such celebrations are im- 
Wherever re- 


pedded in current practice. 
ligious holidays are programed in the 
schools, ADL is prepared to make available, 
upon request, its facilities and material deal- 
ing with the Jewish cultural aspects of such 
programs. ; 

Religion has always been and continues 
to be the central core of Jewish life. We 
pelieve, too, that religion is of vital im- 
portance to most Americans, even those who 
do not adhere to any organized church. We 
believe that religious training, as an essen- 
tial aspect of every child’s education, is the 
prerogative and responsibility of the home 
and church. 

We believe it is unwise to burden the 
school with this responsibility. Sound pol- 
icy, it seems to us, dictates that we 
strengthen our religious institutions so that 
they may successfully perform their educa- 
tional work, rather than invoke the power 
of the State, through the public schools, to 
achieve that goal. 

BENJAMIN R. EPSTEIN, 
ADL National Director. 





The Winter Olympics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on the 
subject of the Olympic games, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the February 7, 1956, edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune, and an 
article from the February 10, 1956, issue 
of U.S. News & World Report magazine. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 7, 1956] 


THE WINTER OLYMPICS 


The seventh winter Olympic games have 
passed into history. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the performances at Cortina d’Am- 
pezzo was the appearance, and the success, 
of the teams from the. Soviet Union. The 
fact, apparent long before the Russian ath- 
letes appeared, that sport has become an 
instrument of Soviet policy, was a reminder 
that the competitive ideal handed down from 
antiquity through the Olympic games has 
not survived wholly untarnished. The con- 
test of individuals, on equal terms, for the 
sheer glory of a winner’s wreath, has become 
infected with national pride and ideological 
Tivalry, Yet enough of the tradition re- 
mains to keep the Olympic torch a symbol 
of sportsmanship and gallant effort. 

. The United States, in the face of the bril- 
4ant showing of many nations (notabiy 
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Austria), as well as the organized Soviet on- 
slaught, did not do as well as at Oslo in 
1952. But the American figure skaters were 
well out in front and the skiers, bobsledders, 
and hockey players performed creditably 
indeed. 

If the young people of America come to 
realize that they face increasing competi- 
tion in sports abroad, and that this does 
affect the Nation’s prestige, the results at 
Cortina may well have a beneficial effect. 
Broader and keener participation in sports 
may be stimulated. There should be no 
attempt to ‘‘nationalize” athletics, but there 
are ways in which the existing skills of 
American athletes can be made to show to 
better advantage in international events 
than at present. 

Meanwhile, congratulations and gratitude 
are due all the Americans who entered the 
contest at Cortina, and all their countrymen 
will wish good luck to those who represent 
them in the major Olympics at Melbourne 
this fall. 





[From U.S. News & World Report of February 
10, 1956] 


Ir Russia WINS OLYMPIC GAMES—RED ATH- 
LETES WILL BECOME BIGGER WEAPON IN COLD 
WAR 
Soviet sport champions are turning out 

to be effective propagandists for commu- 

nism. They have won the winter Olympics. 

It looks as if they will win at Melbourne, too. 
Their victories are boosting Soviet pres- 

tige around the world. 

But the Russians never used to be so good. 
The Olympics have been dominated for years 
by Americans. 

How did the Russians get so good so fast? 

Here is the explanation: The Kremlin has 
taken over Soviet sports, mobilized an army 
of 12 million athletes. State money finances 
their training, rewards their victories. 

The newest Soviet offensive in the cold 
war is being waged by Russian athletes. 
And the objectives of that offensive are now 
becoming clear: 

The Russians are out to dominate the 
world—and .-beat the United States—in 
Olympic sports. 

Then they intend to turn their athletic 
victories into powerful propaganda for 
communism. 

Russia, in this drive, already has scored 
an important victory. Its snow-and-ice 
athletes outscored every other nation in the 
winter Olympics at Cortina d’Ampezzo, Italy. 

Ahead lies the big Russian goal—the sum- 
mer Olympic games at Melbourne, Australia. 
The way it looks now to a lot of sport experts 
in the West, the Russian are very likely to 
win at Melbourne, too. 

Soviet tactics leave no doubt about the 
Kremlin’s determination to win the Mel- 
bourne Olympics. The Russians have been 
aiming deliberately at this goal for years. 
The whole force and financial backing of 
the Soviet Government have been thrown 
into the campaign. They’ve gone about it 
with the large-scale efficiency of a nation 
preparing for war. 

An army of 12 million sturdy youths has 
been assembled for this athletic offensive. 
Training camps resembling military posts 
have been set up throughout the vast area of 
the Soviet Union. 

Athelets have been awarded ranks like 
soldiers, and are promoted up through the 
ranks as their skill increases. 

Highly paid jobs go to athletic winners. 

All this has been done at Government ex- 
pense and under Government direction. 

Some sport officials in the West have ques- 
tioned the amateurism of the athletes this 
Soviet system has produced. But none can 
question the system’s effectiveness. No na- 
tion has ever risen so fast as a sport power— 
from nowhere to the top in a few years. 
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First-try winner: Russia never before had 
even competed in the winter Olympics. Yet 
Russians won the unofficial team champion- 
ship at Cortina on their first attempt. Since 
the Communist Revolution, the Russians had 
never completed in the summer Olympics, 
either, until 1952. Then they almost beat 
the United States on the first try. 

If the Russians win at Melbourne, Western 
Officials now are beginning to realize, the 
Kremlin will have achieved one of its great- 
est propaganda successes since World War II. 
And the victory would be at the expense of 
Russia’s greatest rival, the United States. 

American athletes for decades have domi- 
nated, the Olympic games. Only once since 
1920 has any nation outscored the United 
States in the summer Olympics, and that 
also was a dictatorship, Nazi Germany, in 
1936. A Soviet triumph over the United 
States at Melbourne would surely be hailed 
by Communists everywhere as proof of 
American “decadence” and the superiority of 
the Communist system. 

To winner, world prestige: What West- 
erners now are realizing is that Communists 
are not the only ones who would be im- 
pressed. Among millions of people through- 
out the world, athletic skill carries enormous 
prestige. It is regarded by many as an indi- 
cation of national health and vigor. 

Not only that, athletes are proving to be 
powerful propaganda agents, effective am- 
bassadors of good will. A champion athlete 
can open doors that diplomats cannot un- 
lock. 

Russia, already engaged in a world-wide 
campaign of exchanging delegations, un- 
doubtedly would find greater opportunities 
to get Russians into other countries and lure 
foreigners into Russia if it could hold out the 
bait of an Olympic championship team. 

Soviet chances of achieving this goal ap- 
pear good. At Helsinki in 1952, Americans 
saved their team championship only by 
swamping the Russian men in track and field. 
But, since then, Russian men have set half 
a dozen world records in track and field. 
Distance runners such as Vladimir Kuc, 
hurdlers such as Jurii Lituev and hammer 
throwers such as Mikhail Krivonosov are con- 
sidered likely to crack the United States 
track and field monopoly at Melbourne. 

In women’s events, Russians are rated su- 
preme. Their Amazonian women hold at 
least 10 world track and field records, includ- 
ing the shotput, and discus and javelin 
throws. 

Gymnastics, a big part of the Olympic pro- 
grams, are a Russian monopoly, Russian 
soccer teams are the scourge of Europe. 
Russians are strong in boxing and weight 





lifting. Russians have won world titles in 
shooting. 
Soviet athletes even have challenged 


western nations at their own traditional na- 
tional sports—and won. They have beaten 
the British at rowing, the Canadians at ice 
hocky, the Scandinavians at skiing. And 
at Helsinki in 1952 they threw a real scare 
into the United States in its own game of 
basketball. 

It was not until the closing days of the 
1952 Olympics that the United States team 
passed Russia in the unofficial point totals. 
The final score was United States 614, Russia 
55312. With the rapid improvement Rus- 
sians have been showing since 1952, Ameri- 
can sportsmen fear the 1956 positions may 
very well be reversed. 

Soviet Government’s role: How has Russia 
improved so fast? The answer: Russia has 
turned sports into a big state business. Like 
nearly everything else in Communist life, 
athletics have been taken over by the Gov- 
ernment. 

An All-Union Committee on Physical Cul- 
ture and Sports was created with the status 
of a Cabinet ministry. 

Physical training is compulsory for every 
schoolchild. Any child who shows athletic 
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promise is singled out for special training in 
one of several hundred sport schools. The 
best of those athletes, in turn, are gradu- 
ated into higher sport schools where spe- 
cialized skills are taught by expert, state- 
paid instructors. 

Trade unions operate additional train- 
ing centers and sponsor countless athletic 
teams of all kinds. So do universities. 

Financial rewards go with athletic success 
in the Soviet Union. If an athlete shows 
championship promise, a good job is pro- 
vided—one sure to leave him plenty of time 
and opportunity to train. And the pay has 
been known to go up after an athlete wins 
an important international contest. 

Best among 12 million: To single out the 
best in Russia’s army of athletes, local, 
regional, and national meets and contests are 
held periodically throughout the Soviet 
Union. Nikolai Romanov, chairman of the 
All-Union Committee on Physical Culture 
and Sports, recently reported to the U.S.S.R. 
Council of Ministers that more than 9 mil- 
lion school youngsters and 3 million trade- 
union athletes took part in such contests. 

Avery Brundage, American sports leader 
who is currently president of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee, reported after a 
tour of Russia last year that Soviet officials 
told him the U. S. S. R. has in training 4 
million track and field athletes alone, with 
800,000 other athletes being trained in 
gymnastics. 

Money in plenty is provided for this 
enormous program. The Soviet Govern- 
ment’s budget in 1954 allowed 29 billion 
rubles more than $7 billion at the official 
exchange rate—for health measures and 
physical culture. In the same year, the All- 
Union Trade Congress announced that 600 
million rubles—$150 million—was_ spent 
from that organization’s funds on athletic 
training. 

When Soviet teams go abroad, as to the 
OCiympics, or when foreign athletes visit the 
Soviet Union, the Government or one of its 
agencies picks up the check for all expenses. 

By contrast, no Government money is pro- 
vided for American Olympic teams. Funds 
are raised by contributions of individual 
sportsmen—and sometimes fall short of the 
amount needed. 

Russia’s motives in this big sport offen- 
sive are made unquestionably clear by such 
official Communist pronouncements as these 
two: 

“The superiority of Stalinist Socialist 
athletes over capitalist athletes must be con- 
tinually demonstrated.” 

“Physical culture and sports are not a 
matter of amusement but a matter of state 
importance.” 

Here to win: A Russian official who ac- 
companied the U. S. S. R. rowers to the 
Henley regatta in England, in 1954, summed 
it all up. 

“This is sport to you,” he told the British. 
“But we are here to win.” 





A Must Among Magazines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr.METCALF. Mr. Speaker, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Norman J. Holter, of 
Heiena, Mont., I have been receiving the 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. Mr. Hol- 
ter is an outstanding scientist in his own 
right and the contributions of his re- 
search laboratory and the Holter Foun- 
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dation are nationally recognized. Since 
reading the Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists I agree with the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Febru- 
ary 13, 1956, that this is a “must among 
magazines.” The editorial follows: 

A Must AMONG MAGAZINES 


The 10th anniversary of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists is an occasion which we 
hail warmly. Editor Eugene Rabinowitch 
and his associates can look back on a decade 
of achievement that has been solid and dis- 
tinguished. They mean to celebrate it by 
publishing this year a series of special sym- 
posia discussing the changes in society 
brought about by the spectacular growth of 
science during these 10 years. 

When the atomic age broke in 1945, the 
scientist generally was hardly a _ political 
animal. This was especially true of scien- 
tists in the fields that make up nuclear 
physics. But the mushroom cloud over 
Hiroshima was a galvanizing force for them 
even more than for all the rest of the world. 
Deeply moved by a growing sense of their 
responsibility as citizens in a democratic 
society, they sought to participate in it as 
never before. The Bulletin is one of the 
finest manifestations of that phenomenon. 
Its first issue appeared on December 15, 1945. 

Since then, working in an unfamiliar field, 
the atomic scientists have done a job that 
would be acredit to veterans. Their Bulletin 
has striven ceaselessly to keep the public in- 
formed of nuclear facts and, more important 
still, of what those facts mean. The maga- 
zine has spoken out courageously against 
secrecy and security restrictions which re- 
tarded the nuclear program or persecuted 
scientists. It has been worldminded—sig- 
nificantly, the lead article in the current 
issue, by Mr. Rabinowitch, is on International 
Cooperation of Atomic Scientists. Techni- 
cally one of its most remarkable accomplish- 
ments has been its high degree of readability 
for laymen. 

At 10 the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
has already earned the right to be called one 
of the most important magazines in today’s 
world. 





The President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Harold Fellows at the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews brotherhood dinner on February 20, 
1956: 


In this strife-torn world the most precious 
property that can be owned by mankind is 
brotherhood, founded upon faith and belief 
in God. The work of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews stands out as a true 
labor of love. That groups within our Na- 
tion voluntarily have acknowledged the high 
principles of the NCCJ and with unusual in- 
itiative undertaken the challenging task of 
living up to those principles—sometimes even 
in the face of adversity and criticism—is one 
of the most encouraging and hopeful signs 
on the horizon. 

I am particularly pleased tonight to have 
the honor to represent the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews in presenting to 





February 21 


Ivan L. Willis, vice president of the Inter. 
national Harvester Co., representing the 
President’s Committee on Government Con- 
tracts, this modest recognition of the com- 
mittee’s fine work on behalf of brotherhood 
This is but a parchment, and perhaps—in the 
time of man—perishable; but, the sent. 
ment behind it is not perishable nor are the 
admiration and high regard in which NCC] 
holds the members of this committee. yy 
Willis will you please step forward—sir, it is 
my pleasure now to read the citation to yoy 
and, again to thank the committee for its 
wonderful work: 

“The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews presents this Brotherhood Awarg 
to the President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts for ‘commencement’ for outstandq- 
ing contributions promoting the cause ang 
goodwill and understanding among all the 
people of our Nation—thereby fostering 
amity, Justice, and cooperation among Prot. 
estants, Catholics, and Jews; helping to elim. 
inate intergroup prejudices which disfigure 
and distort religious, business, social, ang 
political relations; materially aiding the work 
of the National Conference of Christians ang 
Jews and bringing us nearer the goal of the 
brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of 
God. 

“EVERETT R. CLINCHY, 
“President, 
“HAROLD FELLOwS, 
“Chairman, Mass Communications 
Commission. 
“TAYLOR M. MILLS, 
“Chairman, Media Awards Committee. 
“Date: Brotherhood Week 1956.” 





Anniversary of Marines Landing on Iwo 


Jima February 19, 1945 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, amid 
the pressures and selfish concerns of 
daily living an important anniversary in 
this Nation’s history slipped by almost 
unnoticed yesterday. 

But the marines of the 7th Fleet, now 
engaged in peacetime maneuvers on the 
scarred beaches of Iwo Jima, remem- 
bered and kept faith with their comrades 
whose blood once crimsoned the black- 
ened sands and rocky slopes of that 
lonely island. 

With bared heads and reverent hearts 
they gathered at the crest of Mount 
Suribachi. It was just 11 years earlier, 
on February 19, 1945, that other valiant 
marines had first raised the flag of free- 
dom with aching battle-weary hands. 

Navy jets whined a requiem and Old 
Glory billowed against a bright blue sky 
while Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Wornham 
delivered an unforgettable memorial 
tribute. 


Those who fought here would want no 
eulogy. 


He said: 


These men were not martyrs. They repre- 
sented all races and creeds. Each had a Job 
to do. 


To those who died, may you rest in peace. 
To those who were maimed, may your pail 
be eased. To those who survived, may Wé 
never forget. 
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and to the newcomers in the corps, 


May you be as worthy if put to the test. 


General Wornham’s words were wrung 
from his own experience. As a marine 
colonel 11 years before he had led his 
men in the bloody assault on Iwo Jima, 
and had seen 6,000 die before victory was 
attained. 

Less than a year after that historic 
nour, I traveled the tortuous road to the 
top of Mount Suribachi. Below me the 
sun glistened on the marked graves of 
those who, in the proud tradition of the 
Marine Corps, had given uncomplain- 
ingly and willingly of that “last full 
measure of devotion.” I felt both hum- 
bled and proud to be part of a nation 
whose ideals and prjnciples could inspire 
her children to such dedication, such 
sacrifice. It is a moment I shall never 
forget and never want to forget. 

May those blood-drenched sands of 
Iwo Jima and wherever brave men have 
fought and died for freedom be forever 
held sacred in our hearts. May we be 
inspired by such sacrifices to hold ever- 
more dearly those things for which so 
sreat a price was paid. 





Shore Erosion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1956, Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER and I submitted a statement to 
the House Committee on Public Works, 
which is presently holding hearings on 
the bills H. R. 3093 and H. R. 6205, which 
would amend the act entitled “An act 
authorizing Federal participation in the 
cost of protecting the shores of publicly 
owned property” so as to extend such 
aid to privately-owned property as well. 
The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, the problem of the erosion 
of our beaches is not new. Some of our 
shores have been subject to continuous ero- 
Sion throughout the period of recorded his- 
tory. State and local governments have 
attempted to deal with the problem of ero- 
sion control. In the past years, however, 
it became abundantly clear that help from 
the Federal Government was necessary, and 
in 1946, a law was passed authorizing Federal 
participation in the cost of protecting the 
shores of publicly owned property. H. R. 
3093 and H. R. 6205 would extend this aid 
w privately owned property as well. 

Many of us remember the hurricane of 
1938 and the storm of September 1944, but 
all of us well recall the storm of November 
1953 and that veritable holocaust of hurri- 
canes in 1954 and 1955—Carol, Edna, Hazel, 
Connie, and Diane. In each year following 
1938, a substantial part of the budget of 
each of the villages that make up the Great 
South Bay of Long Island, had to be devoted 
to hurricane and erosion protection projects. 
Experience has demonstrated, however, that 
no community has the resources to furnish 
complete protection against the ravages of 
the ocean and the destruction of storms. 
The €xposed condition of these communities 
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demonstrates beyond question the impera- 
tive, compelling necessity of immediate 
short-term protective measures, as well as 
@ long-term program to preserve the exist- 
ence of the beaches involved. The extremely 
short intervals between the hurricanes of 
1954, caused shattering losses to public and 
private property. Before the debris of one 
storm could be cleared away, another fol- 
lowed, and successive evacuations from the 
communities had to be ordered by the Coast 
Guard. In computing losses, it was found 
to be impossible to distinguish between the 
damage caused by one storm as differentiated 
from another. Similar experiences were en- 
countered during hurricanes Connie and 
Diane of 1955. 

The problem continues inexorably. On 
Janauary 27, 1956, in the wake of the January 
storms, the Fire Island Erosion Control Com- 
mittee stated as follows in a letter to the 
Suffolk County Board of Supervisors: “In 
view of the severe damage caused by recent 
storms, we wish to reiterate to the board the 
immediacy of our need for beach feeding and 
dune rebuilding if we are to prevent a catas- 
trophe. Houses in several communities are 
now undermined and these properties, to- 
gether with the houses behind them, are in 
danger of being destroyed in the next storm 
tide. There are several places where break- 
throughs are imminent.” 

In any discussion of this area, it is impor- 
tant to consider the need for improvement 
of Fire Island Inlet. This inlet provides 
the only means for boats of reasonable draft 
to enter the Great South Bay. Commercial 
fishing vessels must make daily trips to and 
from the Atlantic Ocean via the inlet, and 
the skippers of these vessels have had to 
contend with the hazardous conditions en- 
countered in the inlet as a result of the 
constant shoaling which has taken place 
during the last few years. It is difficult to 
tell the number of fishing men actually af- 
fected by Fire Island Inlet. A fair estimate 
of persons wholly or partially dependent upon 
fish and fish only, which are transported 
through the inlet, is well over 3,000 persons. 
While we are on the subject of these fishing 
vessels, it is well to remember that this fish- 
ing fleet was used in the defense of our coun- 
try, as demonstrated during World War II. 
Because the Navy felt that these vessels 
could be advantageously used as an advance 
guard against enemy submarines, it supplied 
each vessel with sealed radio-telephones to 
be used if and when suspicious craft were 
sighted. In this manner the fishermen gave 
important information to the Coast Guard 
and the Navy, and in 1 case, 1 such 
ship saved some 20 persons from a watery 
grave when their cargo ship was torpedoed 
by the enemy. 

Although we are not now involved in a 
shooting war and our hopes are pledged to 
continued peace, one look at the world sit- 
uation and the menace posed by the Soviet 
Union, brings immediately to mind the 
problem of civil defense. If there were to be 
an attack on the metropolitan area of New 
York City, the Great South Bay area could 
care for evacuees by the thousands and give 
them shelter. But, if motor transportation 
were disrupted and railroads rendered im- 
potent, it would be waterborne vehicles to 
which we would have to turn for supplies; 
medical, food, clothing, fuel, ete., and Fire 
Island Inlet is the entrance to the Great 
South Bay. 

The south shore of Long Island Is the only 
coastline enjoyed by the State of New York. 
Its natural advantages should be maintained, 
and it should be the responsibility of both 
the State and Federal Government to main- 
tain all natural channels that can accommo- 
date craft of any reasonable size, for the pro- 
tection of life and property. 

When speaking of Long Island, most 
people are inclined to overlook the fact that 
while the counties of Queens and Kings (co- 
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terminous with the Boroughs of Queens and 
Brooklyn) are wholly within the City of New 
York, they nevertheless geographically are 
also wholly within Long Island. 

The same storms and the same ocean 
waters that cause damage along the southern 
shores of Long Island, which are part of Nas- 
sau-Suffolk Counties, also cause tremendous 
damage to Manhattan Beach, Brighton Beach, 
Coney Island, and Sea Gate. All of those 
places also are part of Long Island. 

During World War II the United States 
Government maintained important military 
installations in Manhattan Beach and in Sea 
Gate. Large training stations were main- 
tained in Manhattan Beach. 

The United States Coast Guard main- 
tained very important installations at Man- 
hattan Beach. 

Land based military installations, coast 
artillery gun emplacements and antisub- 
marine installations were maintained in Sea 
Gate because it is directly at the mouth of 
the entrance to New York Harbor. It pro- 
vided military and defensive installations in 
aid of Fort Hamilton and Fort Wadsworth. 
It is a convenient line of direct communica- 
tion with Fort Hamilton, which is across 
from it on Gravesend Bay, and with Fort 
Wadsworth, which is opposite it on the Nar- 
rows. The United States still maintains a 
radar and fire-control station in Sea Gate, 
as well as a lighthouse at Norton’s Point in 
Sea Gate. All of these areas require the 
protection which this bill would help pro- 
vide. 

As is obvious from the above, it is impos- 
sible to separate, in consideration of the 
problem of erosion control, the losses in- 
curred by publicly owned or privately owned 
property. Both are involved equally in the 
same storms. H. R. 3093 and H. R. 6205, and 
many other similar bills, recognized this 
fact in their provisions. Passage of this leg- 
islation is yital to our own national interest. 

We appreciate the opportunity afforded to 
us by the committee to submit this state- 
ment in support of these bills. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Lead Time and Military Strength 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, Chief 
Naval Reactors Branch, Division of Re- 
actor Development, United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, and Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships for Nuclear Pro- 
pulsion of the Navy Department. 

This address was delivered at the Jan- 
uary 12, 1956, dinner sponsored by the 
Society of Business Magazine Editors, 
at the Mayflower Hotel here in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In this address Admiral Rickover dis- 
cusses brilliantly and effectively the 
problem of “lead time” which is so im- 
portant in the matter of our prepara- 
tion for national defense. It should be 
a must reading by all Members of Con- 
gress. 

I have a letter from the Government 
Printing Office estimating that it will 
cost approximately $214 to print this 
article, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp in its entirety, in view of the 
extreme timeliness of Admiral Rickover’s 
comments entitled “Lead Time and Mili- 
tary Strength.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

LEAD TIME AND MILITary STRENGTH 
(Remarks prepared by Rear Adm. H. G. Rick- 
over, U. S. Navy, Chief, Naval Reactors 

Branch, Division of Reactor Development, 

U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, and As- 

sistant Chief of the Bureau of Ships for 

Nuclear Propulsion, Navy Department) 

I thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to speak to you. Perhaps you expect me to 
address you on the subject with which I am 
most familiar—development of atomic power 
to propel naval vessels. However, I asked 
your chairman to permit me to speak on a 
broader subject, and one which I consider 
more important than atomic power—the ef- 
fect of lead time on military strength. 

It is my contention that lead time—the 
time which elapses between conception of a 
new idea, its development, and finally its 
fruition in the completed new article rolling 
from the production lines—is the factor 
Which more than any other is likely to win 
the next war for the nation which succeeds 
in reducing it significantly below that of its 
competitor. 

I have chosen this subject because I feel 
that, for the good of all of us, some things we 
presently assume must be reexamined, even 
if they are unpleasant. None of us can af- 
lord, for our own or for the national interest, 
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to wrap ourselves too tightly around our 
present assumptions and habits. 

Assumption No. 1 is that a world war has 
become so deadly to both sides that men are 
not likely to start another one. 

Assumption No. 2 is that our great edge in 
productive capacity will prove decisive in the 
next world war, as it did in the first two. 

Assumption ‘No. 3 is that our system of 
capitalist democracy will prevail because it 
offers mankind the best hope for freedom and 
for spiritual and material gain. 

Assumption No. 4 is that our superior in- 
ventive genius will guarantee us a good tech- 
nological margin over an enemy. 

Let us examine these assumptions: 

Assumption No. 1, the deadliness of war. 

It is true that there has been a revolu- 
tionary change in the nature of war. It is 
conceivable that this change may have ended 
the danger of war. I pray to God this may 
be so, but all the evidence of history says 
otherwise. It certainly is a dangerous belief 
and one which we have not based, and 
cannot base, our national policy. 

Wars have often been started by weak 
states and by reckless men. Such men, cor- 
rupted by power, may fight us again even 
though they should know that they them- 
selves will be destroyed in the process. We 
can hope that this will not happen, but we 
must not allow this hope to influence our 
judgments or our actions. 

Now let us examine the second assumption, 
our advantage in productive capacity. 

The production of the free world far ex- 
ceeds that of Russia and her satellites and 
allies. The free world, for example, last year 
produced more than three times as much 
steel as the Soviet-dominated world. The 

, United States alone produced 40 percent of 

the world total, compared to Russia’s 17 
percent. Other statistics for heavy indus- 
try—nonferrous metals, electric power, pe- 
troleum, rail transportation, and the rest— 
are comparable. 

Our productive superiority was the decisive 
factor in both World Wars. In 1941-45, for 
example, we produced as much armament as 
all the other nations combined, on both 
sides. 

But several factors are present today which 
were not present in 1917 and 1941, and which 
lessen the military effectiveness of our pro- 
ductive superiority. 

First, there is the time margin. In both 
World Wars we had the preparation time 
which comes from not being directly in- 
volved in the early fighting. While others 
fought, we were able to convert to war. 
Second—and this is really another facet of 
the same fact—wars moved more slowly 
then; years were required to work sufficient 
destruction to subdue an enemy. In the 
interim, a buildup of military strength was 
possible. 

I think it highly improbable we shall be 
as fortunate ir a future war, for in the next 
all-out war the side which moves fastest will 
most likely destroy the other’s capacity to 
wage war. There may be no time to convert 
industrial plants. 

There is also the vast difference today in 
the manner in which production is utilized 
in the Soviet Union and in the United States. 

We use our production to sustain the high- 
est standard of living in history for all of 
our people. The Russians concern them- 
selves very little with the standard of liv- 


ing of the broad masses of their people. In 
effect, they maintain two standards of liv- 
ing; one, a relatively high one, for the small 
privileged class; another, very low, for the 
rest of the population. The first priority of 
their production goes where their leaders 
want it to go—to armaments, to capital ex- 
pansion, to selected development projects, 
and to the small group chosen by the lead- 
ers for a privileged position. The general 
consumer gets what is left over after these 
first-priority needs are met. It does not 
matter much that he lives crowded, many 
to a single room, that he is poorly clothed, 
that he lives amid constant shortages of the 
most elementary consumer goods, from but- 
tons to matches. Few Russians have ever 
known anything better. 

We should not fall into the easy error of 
confusing this low standard of overall Rus- 
sian living with their high standard of mili- 
tary production; there is ample evidence of 
the quality of the latter, and of the high 
priority the Russian leaders give it. 

The net result of this is that our margin 
of industrial production is substantially re- 
duced, and in certain circumstances it could 
be completely nullified. There is no longer 
any guaranty that the side which has the 
greatest productive capacity has a built-in 
survival capacity. 

The third assumption, that the democra- 
cies must win simply because they are right, 
could be the major fallacy of our time. It 
is very much the same as saying “Virtue will 
triumph.” There have been occasions in 
the past where virtue has not triumphed. 
Furthermore, since history is generally writ- 
ten by the victorious side, it is the winner 
who most frequently stands out as virtuous. 

The Russians have a long-range plan which 
clearly calls for technical, political, and mili- 
tary domination of the world. They have 
announced that the 20th century will be the 
century of communism. And recently Mr. 
Khrushchey said: “We don’t have to fight. 
Let us have peaceful competition and we 
will show you where the truth lies. * * * 
Victory is ours.” Having such a plan goes 
far to counteract the weaknesses and inter- 
nal contradictions of the Russian system. 

We, of course, being a democracy, and dedi- 
cated to the belief that government exists 
for the welfare of its citizens, cannot have 
such a plan. 

But the last of our assumptions that we 
will be protected by our superior technical 
skill is, perhaps, the most dangerous one of 
the four. This assumption is compounded 
by the comfortable belief many of us have, 
that whatever anyone else can do we can do 
better. Besides which we do not like to 
look at facts which are unpleasant. This 
assumption is also bolstered by statements 
such as one that appeared in a January 1 
newspaper, “Our greatest asset in 1956 will 
be the continued prosperity of the United 
States.” 

It is important that we spend some time 
discussing this fourth assumption. 

A review of Soviet textbooks and scientific 
papers available in the United States on 
mathematics and related areas, such as aero- 
dynamics, will show that in some of the 
most advanced areas of these sciences they 
are on a par with the best work being done 
in the West. They are excellent in the use 
of large-scale electronic computers, both for 
solving mathematical problems and for for- 
mulating broad attacks on major scientific 
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tasks. American experts who recently ex- 
amined Soviet calculators stated that these 
machines matched the most advanced Amer- 
ican units of this type. In fact, Mr. Albert 
C. Hall, research director of the Bendix Corp., 
said he saw one Russian calculator of a type 
unknown in the United States. 

The Russians are very attentive to funda- 
mental research—to research for its own 
sake, without any special reference to a par- 
ticular problem. Witness the considerable 
number of their young people who are study- 
ing astronomy—a number we do not equal. 

You have read what kind of job the Rus- 
sians have done on jet engines, on radar, on 
long-range weapons, and on atomic weapons. 
Look how frequentiy the American public is 
surprised by Soviet displays of ultramodern 
aircraft, naval vessels, and by their work in 
atomic weapons. Any competent United 
States aeronautical engineer who examines 
published photographs of modern Soviet air- 
craft can readily deduce that they are doing 
absolutely first-class work in the aeronauti- 
cal sciences. 

The Russians apply the best capitalist in- 
centives to top people to get them to do a 
good job—and to this they add the whip of 
individual responsibility for failure. The 
concept of nearly complete personal respon- 
sibility for a project—somewhat like the re- 
sponsibility vested in the commanding offi- 
cer of a naval vessel—can sometimes produce 
rapid results, as the Russians have shown. 
The leading scientists, educators, top design- 
ers, and development engineers in this so- 
called classless society are millionaires com- 
pared to their other workers. For example, 
the pay spread in Russia between an Army 
private and a leading writer, artist, or scien- 
tist is more than 300 to 1. And in addition 
to this high pay there are large bonuses; a 
top aeronautical engineer may have received 
@ number of Stalin prizes and Orders of 
Lenin; these can raise his pay to a million 
rubles. 

In addition to their own abilities, the 
Russians are expert at exploiting the knowl- 
edge of others. Our atomic scientists learned 
at Geneva last summer that the Russians 
have great respect for American technical 
literature. They know well the technical 
publications of the western nations, and they 
make special efforts to publish the best 
articles rapidly and to disperse them widely. 

Our people also learned that in certain 
areas important to the Russians, such as 
electric power and key military technology, 
they permit considerable latitude to the 
man in charge. Nor are the top people in 
research and development penalized quite as 
promptly or as harshly for failures as are 
top men in other work. Someone seems*to 
have put across the idea that chances must 
be taken in these fields, though it is true 
that a top man will not stay on top very 
long if he is wrong too many times. 

The Russians do penalize severely at the 
production level. In fact, a considerable 
percentage of their plant managers are fired 
every year. They pay a price for this, of 
course. A plant manager who anticipates a 
short tenure will not go out of his way 
for long-range-improvement programs. But 
this system does farce to the top a class of 
managers who are able to achieve production 
of selected urgent items in low lead times. 

Let us look at a couple of examples: It is 
reported that for 2 years they have had in 
operation the most powerful nuclear-particle 
accelerator in the world, and that sometime 
this year they may be operating a 10-billion- 
volt accelerator. We will have nothing to 
surpass that until 1959. 

On December 15, three engineers from 
major American corporations toured a large 
ball-bearing plant in Moscow. One of them, 
& man from the automatic transmission di- 
vision of the Ford Motor Co., stated, “I have 
never seen a better example of automation in 
my life.” The other two agreed. 
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The second point I would make regarding 
Soviet industrial capability concerns the rate 
of progress they are making. Former Senator 
Benton returned from a tour of Russia last 
month with the statement that their rate 
of industrial production is increasing 6 per- 
cent a year, in contrast to a rate of increase 
of 3 percent in this country. 

The present annual increase in our indus- 
trial production is about 3 percent as com- 
pared with 2 percent which we experienced 
for many years. This difference cf 1 percent 
means a very large increase in national pro- 
duction. Now consider the difference be- 
tween our 3 percent and the 6 percent of the 
Soviet. 

The Russians have also undertaken a vast 
educational program to train their people. 
It began a long time ago and it is now being 
accelerated. 

I will not elaborate on this subject to- 
night, for it has been covered thoroughly in 
many articles and addresses, and the statis- 
tics are both voluminous and convincing. 
They all agree that the Russians are increas- 
ing their engineering and scientific talent 
faster than we are. Enrollment in their en- 
gineering schools is about one-third larger 
than ours. Mr. Allen Dulles, Director of our 
Central Intelligence Agency, has stated that 
between 1950 and 1960 Soviet Russia will 
have graduated 1,200,000 scientists and en- 
gineers, compared with 900,000 in the United 
States. And by 1960 it is estimated they will 
have more scientists and engineers than we. 

These statistics do not tell the entire 
story. We know that the Russian student 
spends more hours in the classroom. We 
have evidence that his curriculum may be 
better suited to producing the kind of scien- 
tist or engineer the Soviet Union is looking 
for. And we know that the technical schools 
of Russia are turning out, by the hundreds 
of thousands, the second-ievel technicians 
whose work releases the first-level men for 
more important duties. 

In a speech he made on December 4, the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Lewis L. Strauss, disclosed these facts: 

Fifty-three percent of our high schools do 
not teach physics at all. 

Half of our high schools do not teach 
chemistry. 

Between 250,000 and 400,000 of our high- 
school students are learning their mathe- 
matics and science from teachers who are 
not trained to teach these subjects. Part- 
time science teachers now outnumber full- 
time science teachers. . 

It is also a fact that the percentage of 
high-school pupils who today study chem- 
istry, physics, and mathematics is far lower 
than it was in 1900. We could not have 
chosen a worse time to reduce the intensity 
of our secondary school training in scientific 
subjects. 

Other factors make this statistical picture 
even worse for us. The rate of attrition of 
Russian engineers and scientists is lower 
than ours because they are younger. And 
also we run into the basic difference in the 
utilization which is being made of our man- 
power resources as compared with those in 
Russia. There the government assigns every 
engineer to the job where he is most useful 
to the State. He has no choice. Here we 
compete for our engineers of whom we have 
too few: one corporation against another, 
one industry against another, private enter- 
prise against the Government. 

The third point I would make is this: 
Great inventions and revolutionary dis- 
coveries in the industrial field today are no 
longer the work of 1 man working in 1 labo- 
ratory in 1 country. 

Inventions today are the product of groups 
of men working as a team, backed by great 
resources, using the ideas of many other 
men, perhaps in other countries. The day 
of the single creative genius is over. Thomas 
Edison closed an era, 
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To prove this I ask: How many of you ea 

: ’ n 

name the man chiefly responsible for the 

development of nylon? Of radar? of the 

automatic-gear shift? Of the electronic 
computer? 

This now brings me to my second major 
thesis: The language of invention today is 
universal. An idea does not come Singly to 
one nation. The same discoveries are bein 
made simultaneously by the scientists of 
many nations, and they canont be hoardeq to 
give any state or group of states an advan. 
tage. From now on no significant inventions 
are likely to be available to one country 
alone for more than a very brief period of 
time. 

A discussion I had a few days ago with an 
official of a research and development organ. 
ization exemplifies this. He told me that 
they had been working for several years on 
a new metallurgical process which they be. 
lieved was unknown to anyone else. Recent. 
ly they learned that three other laboratories 
had simultaneously been working on the 
same development—but no one of them was 
familiar with the work the others were doing, 

Sooner or later all theoretical knowledge 
becomes universal. It follows that what 
counts today is not so much inventive genius 
as the practical ability to translate inven. 
tions into items rolling off the production 
line. This is a field in which Americans 
have always shown particular aptitude. We 
have it still; witness all the marvelous things 
which make life pleasant and easy. But we 
have not fully applied this aptitude to the 
cutting of lead time on important items, 
The Russians on the other hand have con- 
centrated all they have in this field—which 
is why they have been able to improve so 
rapidly. 

Lead time, of course, has always been a 
key factor in warfare, from the days when 
a man equipped his army with stone hatchets 
faster than his enemy. There has been 4 
tremendous increase in technological com- 
plications in modern warfare, and lead time 
is now measured in years. In 1940, for ex- 
ample, about 17,000 man-hours were required 
to build a military fighter. ‘Today the time 
for the same category of plane is 1,380,000 
hours. In 1960 according to estimates, it 
will be 2,150,000 hours, and that in spite 
of greatly increased productiveness of each 
man-hour. 

We pride ourselves that a man-hour now 
produces much more than before World War 
II. A fraction of a man-hour now produces 
many items which a decade ago required 
several man-hours. So, to get a true picture 
of the increased complexity of modern war 
machines, you must factor into the above 
figures the increased effectiveness of the 
present-day man-hour. 

Here are some typical examples of lead 
time: : 

Our armed services have needed 3 years to 
design, develop, test, and construct a landing 
ship for tanks; more than 4 years for the 
57-millimeter recoilless rifle, or for a medium 
tank; 5 years for a destroyer; 7 years for 3 
jet fighter plane; 6 years for a bomber. It 
even takes us nearly 3 years lead time to 
effect a change in a uniform. And every 
United States plane used in World War II was 
on the drawing boards before December 7, 
1941. No plane whose design was started 
after that date saw action in that war. 

Let me illustrate the importance of lead 
time for military power by citing some exam- 
ples from recent history where the side which 
was imferior in industrial capacity might 
nevertheless have won a war by recognizing 
the potential of a new weapon or by reducing 
the lead time to bring it into use. 

POISON GAS 

The Germans used gas shells in a local 
attack in Poland in January 1915. The ex 
periment failed because of the intense cold. 
They next used gas 3 months later in France 
in April 1915. But this time the gas had # 
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arged from cylinders because the 
uthorities refused to provide the 
secessary shells which the inventor had 
- dfor. Even so, a wide preech was made 
capt French line. However, since the Ger- 
my high command had been disappointed 
ae the results of the initial attempt in 
poland, there was neither enough gas nor 

res there reserves to pour through the 4- 
— gap where no living defender remained. 
Two French divisions had completely dis- 
~weared. For 8 days after this discharge 
of eas there were large openings in the Allied 
sna but the Germans did not take advantage 
“+his favorable situation. 

This was the most complete surprise of 
tye entire war. By failing to have a suitable 
eyply of gas on hand and by not exploiting 
the opportunity offered, the Germans per- 
wang missed the chance to win the war in 
ce in 1915. Once forfeited, the oppor- 
tun ty was lost. 
guBMARINE WARFARE IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

It is well known how close the German 
suymarines came to winning the war. At 
one time in 1917 the British forces in France 
had only 4 days’ supplies left. Had the Ger- 


mal authorities realized the significance of 
the submarine, begun construction sooner, 
and authorized its unrestricted use in 1915 


ad of 1917, they would have won the 


pe disch 
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war. 

In this use of poison gas or submarines I 
am not touching on the moral or legal aspects 
of their use; I am simply discussing their 
military use. 


USE OF TANKS IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


The idea of the tank was conceived in 1914. 
It was backed by Winston Churchill, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, over official op- 
position. In September 1915 the British 
made a surprise attack with tanks against 
the Germans on the Somme. This prema- 
ture employment, before large numbers of 
tanks were ready, was a great mistake and 
was contrary to the advice of the tank 
people. The chance of a great strategic sur- 
was missed. The British military au- 
thorities then lost faith in tanks. Some 
urged their abandonment, and 1,000 which 
had just been ordered were canceled by the 
War Office. But the officer in charge of con- 
tracting for the tanks was a reserve officer 
who was not concerned about his career in 
he Army. He went to Lloyd George, the War 
Minister, and the order for the tanks was 
reinstated. In 1918 the German military 
headquarters, in reporting to the German 
mvernment that there was no longer any 
prospect of winning, listed the tank as the 
tlimary reason, 
USE OF THE V-2 LONG-RANGE ROCKET IN THE 

SECOND WORLD WAR 

The first flying bombs crossed the English 
Channel in June 1944. They carried 1 ton 
of explosive, but because of their straight- 
line flight and relatively low speed the Brit- 
ish were able to cope with them. 

Then, in September 1944 the Germans fired 
the V-2, the long-range rocket. But by tnat 
time the V-2 could no longer, of itself, win 
the war. The story could have been different 
if, starting 18 months earlier, long-range 
rockets with increased range, accuracy, and 
efect had been developed at top priority. 
When Hitler finally realized the effect of 
tais delay on the outcome of the war he said 
wo Walter Dx rnberger, who headed the Ger- 
man rocket work: “I have had to apologize 
to only two men in my life. The first is Field 
Marshal von Brauchitsch. I did not listen 
to him when he told me again and again how 
important your research was. The second 
man is yourself.’ 

These few examples show the importance 
of exploiting new ideas rapidly, and that it 
ls not necessarily the most productive na- 
“on or the most powerful which will win 
Sut the one which can develop new ideas 


















fastest, which gets new items into hardware 
first. 

It should be carefully noted, however, that 
although the timely use of poison gas, the 
submarine, the tank, or the V-2 rocket 
might have caused the loss of Europe to the 
Germans or Asia to the Japanese, the United 
States would still have remained uncon- 
quered. Not only unconquered but pro- 
tected by friendly oceans. And with this 
protection, time would have been available 
to develop countermeasures for the new 
weapons and to bring our industrial strength 
to bear against the enemy. 

The situation today is quite different. 
There are only two major military powers. 
If a world war breaks out these two will 
be engaged, and there will probably not be 
time to develop countermeasures against 
a new potent weapon. 

This is the reason why lead time is of 
such great importance today—why the na- 
tion with the lowest lead time has the 
advantage. 

It seems that the Russians have been 
able to cut their lead time considerably on 
important items; this is borne out from 
Public displays in the annual air shows 
over Moscow 

This reduced lead time under the condi- 
tions of present day invention and tech- 
nology constitutes one of the gravest long- 
range threats to the security of the Western 
world. And this is why this problem should 
be of great concern to all of us. 

There are doubtless many reasons for 
Russian success in this field even though 
these may be different for Americans to 
understand. One of these reasons is that 
the totalitarian rulers are not answerable 
to their pecple. The Soviets constitute a 
state that, for nearly 40 years, has been 
organized for pernranent and total conflict. 
In light of this, their accomplishments 
become more understandable. 

Let me make myself clear: I know the evils 
and the weaknesses of the Russian system 
but, in spite of these evils and weaknesses, 
we have reason to fear their results. Rus- 
sian engineering and scientific development 
challenges our military power. We cannot 
allow this challenge to stand and I, for one, 
do not believe that a democracy must of 
necessity be less efficient than a total state. 
We can meet this challenge but we may 
have to revise some assumptions which have 
comforted us up to now, and take action 
to analyze and improve, as necessary, our 
present methods of producing important 
items. 

Our scientific discoveries will no longer 
be of particular advantage to us if the enemy 
develops them faster than we do. We have 
known for several years that our scientific 
training has been deteriorating and have 
done little about it. 

The first step we must take is to improve 
the technical and scientific training of our 
young people. We are faced with a national 
problem of the first order, and nothing less 
than an over-riding effort by all of us will 
meet it. There is no lack of knowledge of 
what must be done. Profound studies have 
been made on the subject and much has 
been said about it. But so far little has 
been done. 

In a talk on November 22, 1955, I suggested 
that industry, at its own expense, lend its 
engineers for a year’s teaching service in 
our schools—as an emergency measure to 
offset the present critical shortage of teach- 
ers, especially in mathematics and science. 
I also suggested that a clearinghouse be 
set up to receive and channel all contribu- 
tions by industry to colleges and universi- 
ties and that industry recognize the need 
to increase such contributions substantially 
and consider this as part of the expense of 
running the business; that the length of 
the school year be extended from 180 to 210 
Gays to bring it more in line with the school 
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year in Europe and Russia; that extraordinary 
pains be taken from now on to seek out 
and cultivate our gifted children; that two 
different kinds of high schools be set up, one 
having higher standards, to enable our gifted 
youth to advance as rapidly as they are able 
to, unhampered by the slower rate of the 
children whose abilities lie in other fields 
than the academic. 

The second step which we must take is 
to speed up design and development of mili- 
tary goods. This may have to be done by 
cutting down the delays which stem from 
too much review, too much coordination, or 
too many overhead people. This is not a 
problem peculiar to the Federal Government. 
Private industry is also plagued with it, and 
knows that itis. Fortune commented on the 
subject last September in an article called 
The Vice-President Problem. Time maga- 
zine wrote about it on December 26 in an 
article called Company Conferences—The 
Perils of Table-Sitting. A manager of an 
eastern manufacturing plant estimated that 
he spends 65 percent of his working time in 
conferences, and that little of this time is 
usefully spent. 

Important work can be streamlined and 
the lead time cut down. 

The money we try to save by checking 
and counterchecking, by being too careful not 
to make mistakes, is frequently offset by the 
lengthening of our lead time. Time, after 
all, is money; but time today is more than 
money; it is our margin for survival. 

We shall undoubtedly discover other ways 
to improve our technical and scientific de- 
velopment and to cut our lead time, once we 
put our minds to work on the probiem. 

As individuals and as a Nation we have to 
ask ourselves this question: Is the Soviet 
Union a serious threat to our survival? If 
the answer to that is “Yes,” then we must 
ask ourselves this second question: Is the 
Nation doing all that it can and all that it 
should to turn back that threat? If the 
answer to that is “No,” then I submit that 
something is wrong with us and that we are 
in trouble. 

One final thought: You know that there 
can be no second place in a contest with 
Russia and that there will be no second 
chance if we lose. But if we lose, it will be 
largely by default. It will be because we 
have acted without vision, because we will 
have wasted the marvelous ingenuity and 
fine spirit of the American people in pro- 
viding us with things which make life more 
pleasant but which really do not matter 
much if they are bought at too high a cost. 





Upper Colorado Project’s Financial 
Scheme Wholly Unsound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposed upper Colorado River project’s 
financial scheme is wholly unsound. 
None of the irrigation reclamation proj- 
ects are financially sound. The irriga- 
tion water users on the average would be 
able to repay only about 12 percent of 
the direct irrigation investment, which, 
including storage costs, would range 
from $750 to $900 per acre varying with 
the number of projects included. The 
power dams are supposed to provide the 
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revenues to pay for themselves as well as 
88 percent of the irrigation investment. 

The project repayment provisions con- 
template an overall repayment period of 
at least 100 years. ‘This is unrealistic 
and economically indefensible. The 
hearings make it clear that the repay- 
ment plan might work for only a mini- 
mum number of projects and that with 
additional projects there would be no 
possibility of payment within 100 years 
unless the power rate were increased sub- 
stantially above the 6-mill rate contem- 
plated in the Bureau’s report. Further- 
more, it is extremely doubtful that a 
market for the power even at the 6-mill 
rate would continue for 100 years. The 
approaching availability of atomic elec- 
tric power will make 6-mill power com- 
petitively obsolete. In fact, the market 
area is not now in need of the power 
which would be provided. The power 
dams are in the bill because they are the 
only hope of making the overall project 
appear feasible. 

The project is not self-liquidating as 
claimed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Studies show that simple interest alone 
on the investment would be greater than 
the estimated net revenues. 

The upper Colorado project as now 
proposed deserves a ‘‘no” vote. 


Cradle of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1956: 

BOSTON’S CRADLE OF LIBERTY 
(By Emilie Tavel) 
“They call it a cradle 
But it doesn’t rock. 
A grasshopper weathervane 
Twirls on top. 
Name rhymes with “flannel’’— 
For some, but not all, 
Answer to the riddle: 
Faneuil Hall.” 


It has always been like this. Some Ameri- 
cans can’t seem to get their tongues around 
French words. Like the colonists, people 
here today still can’t agree on how to pro- 
nounce the name of Peter Faneuil, donor to 
Boston of the now famous hall. 

Some say “Fannel,” some “Funnel,” and 
others insist on “Fan-y-el.” Peter’s tomb- 
stone in Granary burying ground only com- 
plicates matters with “P. Funel.” 

However it comes out, the name is one 
increasingly heard today. 

The 214-year-old brick building in Bos- 
ton’s downtown market district has been 
known as the Cradle of Liberty since fiery 
orators of Revolutionary days won it that 
name, 

The newest “cradle” noises being heard, 
however, are not concerned with the mighty 
issues of freedom and tyranny but with the 
three-story structure itself. 
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More and more people are beginning to 
think that the time has come to tidy up the 
whole area around Faneuil Hall, even tear 
down buildings if necessary, to give this 
architectural and historic gem a more suit- 
able setting. City officials recently made this 
proposal. 

The immediate plea most often heard is to 
banish the meat markets and produce stores 
with their variety of signs and smells, which 
occupy the first floor of the hall. 

The basic trouble with a market is that it 
is practically impossible to keep its environs 
clean 

Advocates of a change don’t favor altering 
the original commercial character of the 
ground floor. To add dignity, they would 
simply rip away the disfiguring modern metal 
awning that runs around the building and 
replace the food stalls with stores selling 
replicas of the 18th century wares. 

Cabinetmakers, silversmiths, printers, and 
sellers of chocolate and mustard, they say, 
could market Faneuil Hall-labeled goods 
that would be eyecatchers and strong tourist 
attractions. 

These enterprises should draw many more 
than the 40,000 visitors that come each year, 
proponents say. 

Countering these arguments is the claim 
that to take away the food stalls would be 
to rob Faneuil Hall of the very element that 
gave it cause for existence. 

The 1742 building, designed by portrait- 
painter John Smibert and later enlarged by 
Charles Bulfinch, was given to the city by 
Faneuil, an opulent merchant of French 
Huguenot descent. 

But even in those days the market idea 
wasn’t thoroughly popular. Due to a con- 
troversy over the market-house system ver- 
sus door-to-door peddling, agitated Boston- 
ians voted to accept the munificent gift only 
by a 7-vote margin. 

What may be a trend away from the mar- 
keting district where Faneuil Hall is located 
has already begun. The first break from the 
200-year tradition came in 1935 when some 
distributors moved to Cambridge. Recently 
all the big wholesale meat dealers have trans- 
ferred to a modern distribution center in the 
South ‘End. 

The fascinating part about the meeting 
hall is that it is still fulfilling its original 
purpose as a gathering place for all people. 
Protected by the city against sale or lease, 
the hall is available to any group willing to 
pay the slight honorarium and to obey the 
regulation not to charge admission fees. 

The same well-kept interior that witnessed 
the Stamp Act speeches, plays by British 
troops, orations by Daniel Webster and Wen- 
dell Phillips, and a banquet for America’s 
first President, is now, among various other 
things, a balloting place for longshoremen. 

One recent Sunday night the Friends of 
McCartTHy held forth here. Women’s patri- 
otic groups gather regularly, and children 
give concerts. The 2 weeks preceding each 
primary and election are reserved for political 
rallies. 

But the fact is that public gatherings are 
dwindling. Hector Campbell, custodian for 
20 years, says the customary 130 events dur- 
ing a year have dropped to only about 50. 
The ban on admission fees and the avail- 
ability now of other auditoriums is cutting 
into the hall’s usefulness, 

Under these circumstances, a switch in ten- 
ants, calculated to heighten public interest 
in the building, should be a welcome im- 
provement. 

One tenant, dating from 1746, which 
doubtless never will be disturbed, is the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts, whose spacious and beauti- 
fully maintained armory on the third floor 
is a treasury of military Americana for the 
public to see. 
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Back to the Thinking of America’s Firs 
Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Jr 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I jp. 
clude an editorial appearing in the Myr. 
ray Hill News of February 1956, by Mis 
Dorothy Frooks, publisher. The My. 
ray Hill News is a nonpolitical, nonsee. 
tarian, neighborhood paper circulating 
in the heart of Manhattan, and I am jp. 
formed is winner of the Freedoms Foyp. 
dation award at Valley Forge for pro. 
moting the American way of life through 
editorials encouraging respect for the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 

The editorial follows: 


BACK TO THE THINKING OF AMERICA’s Fre 
LEADERS 


(By Dorothy Frooks) 


“Books are wastepaper,” once wrote George 
Washington, “unless we spend in action'the 
wisdom we get from them.” 

Washington's epigram applies more to the 
reading of books than to the books one 
reads. When buying books for your library 
it is a capital thought. One cannot gain 
wisdom from books that contain no wisdom, 
Individual tastes and needs differ so widely 
that books which are useful and construc. 
tive to one will often be of no value to an- 
other of equal intelligence. Your library 
would be deficient if it does not contain a 
good history of your own country. The his- 
tories of other countries should follow. 

One can understand situations much bet- 
ter if one knows the historical backrgound 
and geographical position of places and 
people. 

It is interesting to note that the Found. 
ing Father of our country, George Washing- 
ton, whose birthday we celebrate on the 
22d of this month, has been in the same 
situation as our President Dwight D. Kisen- 
hower. Very few people have read that 
phase of the life of George Washington, 
we look upon him as a strong man of great 
physic and indefatigable strength. But 
an article in American Heritage written by 
Dr. Rudoiph Marx, discloses that as stalwart 
as the general was, he was often ill and re 
quired medical care. Reported to have been 
6 feet and 314 inches tall, at the age of 67, 
he still carried on with his duties although 
he was subjected to numerous diseases. We 
have conquered them by medical science and 
research. Scarlet fever, diphtheria, small- 
pox, malaria, were common at the time, and 
doctors during Washington’s time were in- 
capable of giving a scientific explanation of 
most disease phenomena. 

Men today, with 1 or 2 of the diseases 
that Washington had contracted, would 
have been found physically unfit for any 
branch of service and any occupation. At 
the time that Washington was graduated 
from William and Mary College in Virginia 
as a public surveyor, a profession that be 
practiced for many years, the great stretches 
of Virginia swamps gave him a malaria in- 
fection. He had previously suffered small- 
pox, and on 1 calamitous trip not ony 
failed to cure his brother of consumptio2, 
who died subsequently, but the gers 
weakened George’s body. 

Regardless of his physical handicap, be 
went into military service, and during that 
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riod was often on his back in a weakened 

idition. His political life was not dis- 
caine for even when he was sick and suf- 
er he carried on with full force and 
/— ” There is no record that he was ever 
Cmaracivated all during the Revolutionary 
ao The continuous strain evidently raised 
nis normal powers of endurance, resistance 
and immunity. He alone was destined to 
keep alive so that Revolutionary War was 
successfully won. Of his 9 brothers, half 
prothers and sisters, 2 died in infancy, the 
other 7 between 13 and 64. George, the most 
sickly of all, survived them as well as his 
2 adopted children. ; 

The doctors in those days had little to 

work with, yet this sick man lived to serve 
9 terms as President. He could have had 
a third term if he had not thought of prece- 
dent for the future,.as he well knew that 
the longer the term, the greater the power 
and the greater the power, the easier a dic- 
tatorship. It was that reason alone, not his 
illness, that made him feel that 2 terms 
y nough. 
"ae ws have a man in the White House 
with a far less hazardous health condition 
who should carry on. Health is something 
for God, and a weak heart can outlive many 
healthy people. Washington without mod- 
ern medical care withstood sickness. Eisen- 
hower with modern medical care will live 
to a ripe old age. Both Washington and 
Eisenhower, spiritual men were alike in the 
spirit of determination. 





The Upper Colorado River Storage Proj- 
ect—A Patchwork Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
upper Colorado River storage project is 
scheduled to be brought before this 
Chamber for consideration next week. 
Before any such serious consideration 
can be deserved, many inherent incon- 
Sistencies and fatal defects in the pro- 
posal should be eliminated. 

The House should not be expected to 
further patch this patchwork proposal 
on the floor of this Chamber in final 
debate. At the least the bill should be 
recommitted to the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee for further 
study and hearings upon reports from 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Bureau of the Budget. The projects pro- 
posed to be authorized, the repayment 
provisions of the bill, and the economic 
and financial aspects thereof have never 
been fully reported upon by the Secretary 
of the Interior or the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

There are many unresolved questions 
as to engineering, economic, and finan- 
cial feasibility of the proposed projects 
which demand further study and report 
before Congress acts on this proposal. 
These unresolved questions affecting the 
engineering, economic and financial 
feasibility of the projects proposed in 
the upper Colorado River storage project 
bill should be reviewed by an impartial 
board of qualified engineers and experts 
and reported upon before Congress takes 
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any further action. Such a board of 
review and procedure is recommended by 
the Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Water Resources Policy for all water re- 
sOu.ves projects. The proposed upper 
Colorado River storage project, with its 
intricate web of engineering and finan- 
cial arrangements, cries out for such a 
review. 

The haste and pressure under which 
this whole project has been presented to 
the Congress has already resulted in a 
Strange piece of legislative history. In 
a rather unusual step, a majority of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, on February 8, 1956, considered 
and approved amendments to H. R. 3383, 
a bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects, some 7 
months after a rule had been obtained 
on a bill which had been vigorously put 
forward as being a measure which would 
satisfy all interests and endanger none. 

A principal amendment carves up ex- 
cess revenues expected to be produced 
from the power dams and apportions 
them among Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming to be used in repay- 
ing construction costs of participating 
projects within those States. This to- 
tally new concept constitutes in effect a 
new bill. It and all the other amend- 
ments had less than 2 hours before the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. It had no time at all before the 
Rules Committee. There was no ex- 
ecutive department comment at all, with 
the exception of a brief letter from the 
Reclamation Bureau, which gave no sub- 
stantiating information. This action is 
contrary to the orderly processes of the 
House. It should not be permitted. 

The new H. R. 3383 contains all of the 
vices of the original, and more, such as 
the direct apportionment of project reve- 
nues. In addition, geological material 
has come to light since the end of the 
first session of this Congress which re- 
quires most urgent consideration by 
qualified people. It has received none. 
Furthermore, the administration’s soil- 
bank proposal now before the Congress 
would require taking presently cultivated 
land out of production to cut down sur- 
pluses. H. R. 3383 would put new lands 
into cultivation and provide more water 
for lands already in crops—some of 
which may well be placed in soil-bank 
reserve—to grow more surpluses. It 
simply does not make sense. 

Save for the extraordinary provision 
apportioning power revenues among the 
four States in which the projects will be 
built, the bill remains substantially the 
same. The only change in projects 
enumerated has been the substitution of 
San Miguel and Yellow Jacket for Woody 
Creek, all in Colorado. 

PRINCIPAL OBJECTIONS 

_ Principal objections to the bill which 
call for answer and revisions in the bill 
before any serious consideration by the 
Congress are the following, which have 
been outlined by members of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in House Report No. 1087, 84th 
Congress, lst session, issued on July 8, 
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1955, and supplemented by part 2 of this 
report issued on February 14, 1956: 

First. The $114 billion upper Colorado 
storage project approved by the Senate, 
and the ostensibly smaller House bill, are 
one and the same thing. In actuality 
the project is the nondivisible $114 billion 
entity described in House Document No. 
364 of the 83d Congress. Only segments 
of that entity are contained in the House 
bill. Although such expensive and con- 
troversial integral parts of the whole 
project as Echo Park have been deleted 
from the House bill to make it appear 
palatable, they cannot be deleted from 
the project. Authorization of the initial 
segments will make mandatory later 
authorization of the remainder so that 
power revenues can be obtained to help 
repay the investment. 

Second. Invasion of Dinosaur National 
Monument by Echo Park Dam and power 
facilities will be unavoidable if the bill 
passes. The effort to delete Echo Park 
is misleading. Echo Park is an integral 
part of the project which will be required 
for inclusion at some future time in the 
effort to rescue vast expenditures on an 
infeasible project. As the bill now 
stands, the committee is sending to the 
House a bill which the Commissioner of 
Reclamation has conceded is economi- 
cally infeasible. 

Third. The project will damage the 
Nation’s agricultural economy. The 
project would grow crops already in agri- 
cultural surplus. The project will serv- 
ice, for the most part, only marginal 
agricultural land. When needed, there 
exists at least 20 million acres of unde- 
veloped land which can be placed in 
production at a fraction of the cost of 
acreage serviced by the project. 

Fourth. The ultimate direct and hid- 
den costs of the project total at least 
$5 billion. This figure is probably low 
because it is based on Bureau of Rec- 
lamation cost estimates which have 
proved notoriously short of actual con- 
struction costs. 

Fifth. Ninety-eight percent of the 
project’s cost would be borne by the tax- 
payers of the 44 States in which the proj- 
ect is not located. 

Sixth. The appropriation authoriza- 
tion of $760 million is misleading. It 
actually amounts to $933,468,300 based 
on Bureau of Reclamation estimates. It 
should be $1.6 billion to reflect actual 
direct construction costs. 

Seventh. The huge concealed Federal 
subsidy to the States of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, and New Mexico flowing 
from the project are unwarranted and 
unconscionable. 

Eighth. The project’s financial scheme 
is wholly unsound and will burden tax- 
payers for generations to come. Irriga- 
tion projects are financially infeasible, 
requiring an average subsidy of 88 per- 
cent of their cost. Project repayment 
provisions are unrealistic and economi- 
cally indefensible. The project’s finan- 
cial scheme is based on the impossible 
assumption that 6-mill power will be 
marketable for the next 100 years. Low 
cost nuclear electric power developments 
and potentialities have been disregarded 
and ignored. The project,is not self- 
liquidating. The project’s power dams 
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are unneeded for power and are included 
only to subsidize irrigation components. 

Ninth. Central Utah—initial phase— 
the project’s largest irrigation segment, 
is the most infeasible of all. The esti- 
mated cost of this project for the irriga- 
tion features alone is $127 million to 
irrigate 160,000 acres at a cost of $794 
per acre, exclusive of hidden interest 
subsidy by the taxpayers. The Bureau 
of Reclamation studies show that the 
water users could repay only $94 per acre, 
or 12 percent of the construction cost, 
over a period of 70 years. 

Tenth. Water rights upon which the 
project depends for power revenues are 
now in litigation before the Supreme 
Court and may never become available. 

Eleventh. Three physical and geologi- 
cal difficulties in addition to Echo Park 
make the project unreasonable and im- 
practical: (a) There is doubt whether 
Glen Canyon can support a 1700-foot 
dam; (b) the construction at Glen 
Canyon will endanger Rainbow Natural 
Bridge; (c) large quantities of water 
may be forever lost by absorption into 
the sandstone walls of Glen Canyon 
Reservoir. 

Twelfth. The benefit-cost ratio has 
been distorted contrary to reclamation 
law in an attempt to justify the project’s 
unsound economics. 

Thirteenth. Fifty years of reclamation 
law, precedent, and experience are jetti- 
soned by the project. 

Fourteenth. The project wholly 
ignores the Hoover Commission report. 

Fifteenth. The bill includes projects 
which have been disapproved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Sixteenth. The bill varies substantially 
and materially from the administration- 
approved project. The bill’s projects 
are different. A reexamination of eco- 
nomic justification of the project, called 
for by the administration, is missing. 
Financial repayment features are basi- 
cally contrary from those approved and 
recommended by the administration. 

Seventeenth. The project should not 
be authorized at this time because the 
economic, engineering, and financial sur- 
veys prerequisite to its proper evaluation 
are still inadequate and incomplete. 

Eighteenth. The project would criti- 
cally impair the quantity and quality of 
water to which the lower Colorado Basin 
States, particularly southern California, 
have prior rights. 

Nineteenth. The project would criti- 
cally impair operations at Hoover Dam 
and lose $187 million in revenues to the 
Federal Treasury. 

Twentieth. The assistance to the 
Navajo Indians in the bill is negligible. 
Cost of the project’s benefits is $200,000 
for each and every Navajo farm. 

Twenty-first. The project would for- 
ever tie the future of the intermountain 
West to a horse-and-buggy farm econ- 
omy and forestall development of its rich 
industrial potential 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

Recent material affecting this project 
and the new committee amendments 
have not been given any serious consid- 
eration. 

There are physical and geological dif- 
ficulties in connection with the Glen 
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Canyon storage unit which cast doubt on 
its engineering and financial feasibility. 

The bill is wholly incompatible with 
the recommendations of the Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy which issued its report on Decem- 
ber 22, 1955. 

The project would seriously impair 
water rights in the lower basin of the 
Colorado River. H. R. 3383 is planned 
on interpretations of the Colorado River 
compact which are the exact opposite of 
those involved in the planning and op- 
eration of Hoover Dam. These inter- 
pretations are at issue in Arizona versus 
California, now before the Supreme 
Court. Arizona, California, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah, and the United States 
are parties to this litigation and will be 
bound by the result. The Court recently 
denied a motion to join the upper basin 
States as such, at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, by a 5-to-3 vote, without opin- 
ion. The important thing, however, is 
that the United States will be bound by 
the final decision and will be required to 
operate its projects, whether in the upper 
States or the lower, in accordance with 
that decision. That decision will deter- 
mine which set of assumptions, those on 
which lower-basin projects have been 
built and are operating or those on which 
the upper-basin project is planned, is 
correct. Both cannot be. While this 
litigation is pending and while the water 
rights remain in doubt, Congress should 
not authorize H. R. 3383. 

There are no justifiable reasons for 
rushing through the Congress, without 
adequate opportunity for vitally neces- 
sary revisions, a project as obviously 
questionable as the upper Colorado River 
storage project. 


Go After ’Em, Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1956 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, our 
beloved colleague, the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MeCLELLAN] has 
justly earned for himself a reputation 
as the Senate’s watchdog. He has pre- 
sided with fairness, with dignity, and 
integrity over the Senate Investigations 
Subcommittee, and deserves the plaudits 
of Americans everywhere. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
an editorial concerning our distinguished 
colleague which appeared recently in the 
New York Daily News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

Go AFTER ’EM, SENATOR 

Yesterday in Washington, Senator JoHN L. 
McCLELLAN, Democrat, Arkansas, began some 
public hearings which we hope will be pro- 
ductive. 

As chairman of a Senate Investigations 
subcommittee, MCCLELLAN wants to find out 
how much trading in startegic items is going 
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on between non-Communist nations ang ty, 
Red Slave Empire. . 

The United States agreed about 2 Years 
ago to a loosening of other countries’ restzj, 
tions on sales of such goods to Req Russig 
and Red China. We thought that was & Mis. 
take at the time. 

Now, Senator McCLELLAN says, the Volume 
of business in things which may be Usefy} 
some day in killing United States fighting 
men and Civilians has become “very dsturp. 
ing.” He mentions such items as hea 
metal-working machinery, electric gen. 
erators, and British wire made from Copper 
mined with United States financial aig, 

Up to now, McCLELLAN is getting no help 
from the State Department in his effort to 
paint the full picture of these dealings with 
the enemy, pinpoint blame, and recommenq 
ways to halt them. 

State objects to public hearings, on th. 
ground that some of our alleged allies’ fee}. 
ings might be wounded. 

We hope McCLELLAN will go ahead at full 
speed. The object would be, not only ty 
shrink Russia’s takings of war gear from the 
West, but also to head off any deal that may 
be cooking to shoot some holes in the United 
States refusal to trade with Red China, 

Any statesman who tries, as Senator Mc 
CLELLAN is trying, to make war preparation 
tougher for the Red slave empire, deserve 
the support of all patriotic Americans, 


American Military Personnel in Foreign 
Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 22, 1956 


Mr. WELKER. . Mr. President, for 
some time the Congress has been con- 
sidering the modification of the status 
of forces agreements which give to for- 
eign courts criminal jurisdiction over 
American military personnel. 

This is a matter of great moment, for 
it not only deals with United States pres- 
tige abroad but also with the very lives 
and futures of the young men and wom- 
en who are serving our country in the 
armed services. 

The press has understandably given 
this matter wide attention. I was also 
happy to note that among those who 
have been strongly advocating a modifi- 
cation of the status of forces agreemenis 
so that American citizens in uniform 
may receive American, not alien, justice, 
is a distinguished citizen-soldier, Mai. 
Gen. Julius Klein, retired, Illinois 
National Guard. General Klein, in ad- 
dition to combat service in the Pacific 
under General MacArthur and Admiral 
Halsey, was a close friend and adviser of 
our late colleague, Senator Taft. More 
recently, as special consultant to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, dul- 
ing the 83d Congress, his report on his 
study mission to Europe received thé 
approbation of Members from both sides 
of the aisle. 

I should like to have printed in the 
Recorp General Klein’s recent testimony 
before the House Foreign Affairs Coml- 
mittee on the status of forces agree 
ments, supplemental material from 4 
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American Broadcasting Co. network 
proadcast interview with Commentator 
pryson Rash and several pertinent news- 
paper stories. aeutia 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and supplemental material were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. JULIUS KLEIN, ILLI- 
nos NATIONAL GUARD, RETIRED, HOUSE CoM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS HEARINGS ON 
House JOINT RESOLUTION 309 


Mr. Chairman, to identify myself, I am 
from Chicago, a retired major general in the 
Illinois National Guard, and have served in 
the Army abroad during both World Wars 
and commanded troops in the Pacific theater. 
After the last war, as special assistant to 
secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, I 
worked on the unification program. During 
the 80th Congress, it was my privilege to be 
consultant on national defense to the Re- 
publican members of the Armed Forces Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. During 
the 88d Congress, I was honored to be a 
special consultant to the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations in which capacity I made 
a several months’ survey of the nations of 
Western Europe at which time, among other 
topics, my studies included the problem now 
before this committee. Last year, I again 
spent several months in Europe and had the 
opportunity to further this study. I have 
been @ newspaperman, a motion picture ex- 
ecutive, a soldier and am now ‘the head of 
an international public relations company. 

In the spring of 1946 I participated in the 
deliberations of the so-called Doolittle com- 
mittee which was constituted under the 
direction of Gen. James Doolittle to explore 
the changes necessary to the system of mili- 
tary justice. It is not my intention to give 
a detailed review of my testimony at that 
time; it is a matter of public record. I might 
add that I have also studied the distin- 
guished evidence already presented and do 
not wish to impose by repetition. However, 
Ido wish to point out the basic concept that 
underlined my testimony—and the testi- 
mony of others similarly familiar with the 
situation—before the Doolittle committee: 
The American soldier feels that he has a 
right to the same justice and the same per- 
sonal constitutional guaranties as a soldier 
that he enjoyed as a civilian. How much 
more important is this concept when it ap- 
plies to American service people abroad who 
must face a foreign court, using a strange 
language and unfamiliar procedures under a 
system of justice altogether alien to our own. 

We have fought several wars to resist the 
imposition of these foreign ideologies upon 
our citizens here; why should we acquiesce 
to the imposition of foreign concepts of jus- 
tice upon our American service people abroad 
who go there not of their own free will and 
hot for a selfish purpose. It is too often for- 
gotten that our military forces in foreign 
lands are there to protect the country in 
which they are stationed just as much as they 
are there to protect our own shores. 

An American soldier tried in a military 
court has the right of appeal to the highest 
military authority, the Commander in 
Chief—the President—and also, in certain 
instances, can appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. This was done suc- 
cessfully recently where the jurisdiction of 
the Army in the case of a discharged soldier 
Was questioned. But can the decision of a 
foreign court be challenged where it is be- 
lieved fundamental American rights are vio- 
lated—the answer of course is in the nega- 
uve. This recourse should be supplied. 

May I say that in common with many 
Americans, I have been deeply disturbed by 
the fact that American servicemen stationed 
on foreign soil are subject to the jurisdiction 
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of foreign courts under circumstances which 
deprive them of the protection of the United 
States Constitution, which they are sworn to 
defend and preserve. 

Tie core of the dilemma that confronts us 
is that the urgencies of the struggle between 
East and West have compelled us to commit 
many thousands of our young men to areas 
of the world where the individual soldier 
finds himself under systems of justice and 
local conditions absolutely foreign to him. 
It must be said at the very outset that in 
his adherence to the laws of man and God, 
the American serviceman does us great credit 
as a Nation. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that what we are dealing with here 
is not even a minute fraction of our mililtary 
services but an individual here or there who 
falls into error or wrongdoing. Yet I won- 
der whether those who negotiated the agree- 
ments between the United States and foreign 
powers on the problem before this committee 
took into account the unique value our Gov- 
ernment places on the right of an indi- 
vidual to full protection of the law, whether 
the wrong-doing assessed against him is 
justified or not. It is in this area, it seems 
to me, that we have failed to take account 
of the differences that obtain between the 
legal and judicial concepts of the United 
States and those of foreign states in which 
our servicemen are stationed. 

It will surely come as no surprise to this 
committee that the American doctrine which 
holds that a defendant is presumed inno- 
cent until he is proved guilty does not pre- 
vail in a number of foreign countries. Nor 
is it any secret that because of the variations 
between American and foreign laws, what 
might be a misdemeanor under our codes 
can be subject to definition as a felony in a 
foreign court. And conviction for a felony 
by a foreign court can expose a United States 
national to loss of his American citizenship. 

I am sure this committee is aware of the 
painstaking and conscientious efforts made 
by our armed services to inculcate in the 
young men inducted into the Armed Forces a 
high sense of responsibility and a recognition 
that when they are called upon to serve on 
foreign shores, they are expected to comport 
themselves in a manner that will reflect the 
utmost credit on the country whose uniform 
they wear. Some very practical considera- 
tions have entered into the orientation pro- 
grams of our armed services. We have made 
a careful effort to bring our young people 
to understand that their behavior in foreign 
countries can have a direct effect on how 
foreign populations think and feel about the 
United States. We have tried—and I believe, 
successfully—to convey to our young men 
the capacity of our Communist enemies for 
availing themselves of every opportunity 
that comes to hand to defame and revile the 
United States in round-the-clock propaganda 
attacks. 

But I wonder whether we realize that in 
failing to extend the full protection of Amer- 
ican legal and constitutional guaranties to 
our servicemen overseas, we have given the 
Communists a weapon that no amount of 
troop education and orientation can over- 
come. 

I have here a clipping from the German 
picture magazine Quick, which enjoys a cir- 
culation in Germany comparable to the dis- 
tribution in our own country of such publi- 
cations as Life and Look. This clipping 
deals with an American airman, Jose Montijo. 
There is a picture which shows Airman 
Montijo in shackles and wearing his United 
States Air Force uniform. 

I should like to read into the record the 
caption under the photograph in this Ger- 
man news story. It says: 

“The pastor performed the wedding. The 
policeman did not trust him. Tied, on one 
side. by the loveliness of his young bride, 
on the other side by the handcuffs of a 
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policeman, the American Airman Jose 
Montijo is being married in the St. Antoine 
Church of Fontainebleau by a priest to the 
pretty French girl, Madeline Thomas. Right 
after that he had to return to the prison 
of Melum where he is facing his indictment 
for manslaughter. As a wedding gift he gave 
his bride a golden chain.” 

May I point out to this committee that the 
alleged crime, and the wedding, took place in 
France. Yet the episode was found sufficient- 
ly newsworthy to get widespread circulation 
in Germany. It is not likely that this, and 
similar incidents, will escape the attention of 
Communist propagandists whose dedicated 
task it is to drive our forces out of Europe by 
whatever means this objective can be ac- 
complished. 

We most assuredly have confidence in our 
own American system of military justice; we 
most assuredly can enforce discipline among 
our own servicemen without reliance on alien 
courts. This self-assurance should fortify 
our determination not to abandon American 
servicemen to foreign systems of justice. 

Only yesterday the press carried a story 
which quoted those who defend the present 
system as saying: “After all, in general, these 
men found guilty get off with lighter sen- 
tences from foreign courts than they would 
have received from an American courtmar- 
tial.” he same story pointed out that in 
some of the lands the United States forces are 
now protecting, ‘petty larceny is punished by 
the amputation of the offending, thieving 
hand.” I shudder to think of the public in- 
dignation such punishment for an American 
soldier would arouse. 

I realize full well that the present situa- 
tion is the result of agreements made be- 
tween the United States and foreign sover- 
eign powers. But these agreements should 
be amended as provided by House Joint Res- 
olution 309 to obliterate this blot on the 
American conscience. I urge that our Gov- 
ernment should no longer endure the mem- 
bers of its uniformed armed services being 
the victims of unfamiliar foreign laws, judi- 
cial systems, customs, and courts without the 
constitutional safeguards and methods of 
judicial and executive appeals which are the 
birthright of all Americans. The status of 
forces agreements should be modified so as 
to include these safeguards. 





STATEMENT OF GENERAL KLEIN IN AN INTER- 
VIEW WITH BRYSON RASH, OF THE AMER=- 
ICAN BROADCASTING Co. 


I do feel that the American soldier has 
a right to the same justice and the same 
personal constitutional guaranties that he 
enjoyed as a Civilian. How much more 
important is this concept when it applies 
to the American serviceman abroad. He 
must face a foreign court, using a strange 
language and unfamiliar procedures and a 
system of justice altogether alien to our own. 
In the American court and courts-martial— 
and I have-presided over many courts-mar- 
tial myself—a person is presumed innocent 
in the eyes of the court until proven guilty. 
In many foreign countries the system of 
justice is the other way around. 

I believe that our commanding generals 
and commanding admirals have the respon- 
sibility of enforcing discipline in their com- 
mands and I would hate to admit that any 
American general or admiral is not in a 
position to enforce this order in a foreign 
country. I think it is a disgrace to see 
American soldiers handcuffed to foreign po- 
licemen. I could never picture Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur, my old commander in the 
Pacific, turning over a single GI to a Jap- 
anese court or Adm. William F. Halsey, who 
was also my commander in the South Pa- 
cific, turning over a single sailor to a Japan- 
ese court for trial of any violations of do- 
mestic laws. We are in these foreign coun- 
tries not only to protect the security of: the 
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United States but more so, the security of 
these foreign soils. We ought to continue 
to give the American soldier the privileges 
and rights as American citizens and not 
yield that sacred heritage before foreign 
courts. 

I have made several trips to Europe and 
have spoken to many GI's. They all feel 
terribly embarrassed when they see one of 
their own buddies being tried in a foreign 
court. They do not want clemency. They 
want the soldier to be punished when he 
commits a crime but they feel humiliated 
when they see an American soldier with 
all his decorations and ribbons handcuffed 
to a foreign policeman. 





[From the New York Daily News of February 
3, 1956] 
Count ALLOWs JAPAN To TRy Four oF OvuR 
GI's 
(By Paul Healy) 

WASHINGTON, February 2.—Federal Judge 
Joseph C. McGarraghy today held that under 
the status-of-forces treaty four United States 
soldiers must stand trial in a Japanese court 
on a charge of inciting a riot in Japan. 

The judge rejected defense attorneys’ 
claims that the treaty is unconstitutional. 
He then turned down a request for an in- 
junction forbidding United States author- 
ities in Japan to surrender the four for trial. 

The attorneys said they will appeal to 
higher courts in the hope of obtaining a 
temporary order holding up the trials until 
their arguments can be heard here. 


TO NATO COUNTRIES ALSO 


Under the various status treaties, the 
United States gives Japan and NATO coun- 
tries the right to try United States service- 
men for crimes committed off their bases. 

Maj. Gen. Julius Klein, retired, and Repre- 
sentative FrRaNK Bow, Republican, Ohio, 
appealed to the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to seek revision of the treaties. Bow 
charged that many foreign courts empowered 
to try our GI’s.do not recognize the basic 
ideas of American justice. 


PROPAGANDA FOR RUSSIA 


Klein, a former consultant to Republicans 
on the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
submitted a photograph of an American in 
an Air Force uniform shackled to a French 
policeman while being married to a French 
girl in France. Klein explained that the 
airman had been released from a French 
jail for the wedding, but kept in chains be- 
cause “‘the policeman did not trust him.” 

“It is not likely that this, and similar inci- 
dents, will escape the attention of Commu- 
nist propagandists whose dedicated task it 
is to drive our forces out of Europe by what. 
ever means this objective can be accom- 
plished,” Klein said. 





[From the Chicago American of February 3, 
1956] 
FOREIGN GI TRIALS RIPPED BY GENERAL KLEIN 
(By David Sentner) 

WASHINGTON, February 3.—Maj. Gen. Julius 
Klein, retired, of Chicago, says Communist 
propagandists are making hay out of inequi- 
ties resulting from status of forces agree- 
ments. 

Under this agreement GI’s can be judged 
by foreign countries for violations of their 
laws. 

Klein testifying before a House committee, 
presented a photograph of a uniformed 
American GI chained to a French policeman 
which Communist propagandists circulated 
throughout Europe. 

Klein called for congressional modification 
of the status of forces agreements so Ameri- 
can soldiers serving abroad would have the 
same rights and safeguards they enjoy in 
the United States. He declared: 
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“We have fought several wars to resist 
the imposition of those foreign ideologies 
upon our citizens here. Why should we ac- 
quiesce to the imposition of foreign con- 
cepts of justice upon our American service 
people abroad, who go there not of their 
own free will and not for a selfish purpose? 

“An American soldier tried in a military 
court has the right of appeal to the highest 
military authority, the President, and in cer- 
tain instances can appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

“But the decision of a foreign court cannot 
be challenged even where it is believed fun- 
damental American rights are violated.” 





[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
February 3, 1956| 


GENERAL KLEIN HITs UNITED STATES SURRENDER 
OF RIGHTS OF GI’S—-PROPAGANDA WEAPON FOR 
Reps, He Says 

(By Philip Dodd) 

WASHINGTON, February 2.—By failing to 
extend the protection of American legal and 
constitutional guaranties to its soldiers, sail- 
ors, and airmen serving overseas, the United 
States has given the Communists a pctent 
propaganda weapon, retired Maj. Gen. Julius 
Klein, of Chicago, told Congress today. 

Klein, former Illinois National Guard offi- 
cer and a veteran of both wears, testified 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
He urged modification of the Status of 
Forces Treaty, under which the United 
States surrenders criminal jurisdiction over 
servicemen overseas to foreign courts. 

“We have tried, and I believe successfully,” 
Klein said, ‘“‘to convey to our young men the 
capacity of our Communist enemies for avail- 
ing themselves of every opporiunity to de- 
fame and revile the United States in round- 
the-clock propaganda attacks. 

“GIVE REDS A WEAPON 


“But I wonder whether we realize that in 
failing to extend the full protection of Amer- 
ican legal and constitutional guaranties to 
our servicemen overseas, we have given the 
Communits a weapon no amount of troop 
education and orientation can overcome.” 

Klein showed the committe? a photograph 
from the German magazine Quick, showing a 
uniformed American airman chained to a 
French policeman during a wedding cere- 
mony in France. The airman was Cpl. Jose 
Montijo, who was awaiting trial in a French 
court for manslaughter. 

Klein said it was ‘not likely” that the 
Montijo and similar incidents will escape the 
attention of Communist propagandists intent 
on driving American forces out of Europe. 

American servicemen, Klein said, have a 
right to expect the same justice and consti- 
tutional guaranties they enjoyed as civilians. 
But when they are sent overseas, often 
against their will, the status of forces treaty 
denies them those rights, Klein told the sub- 
committee. 

HOUSE MEMBERS TESTIFY 


Other witnesses today were Representative 
Bow, Republican, of Ohio, author of a reso- 
lution which would direct the President to 
revise or denounce the treaty, and Repre- 
sentative ApairR, Republican, of Indiana, who 
told of visiting a Japanese prison where 
American servicemen are held. 

Bow said public hearings on this resolu- 
tion had “engendered a lot of activity” in the 
Defense Department, including studies of 
foreign laws and court practices, steps to im- 
prove the treatment of servicemen jailed 
everseas, and closer observation of Ameri- 
cans’ trials. 

But Bow said there could be no justifica- 
tion for the “selling of American soldiers” 
under the status of forces treaty with na- 
tions of the North Atlantic Treaty organiza- 
tion or a similar agreement with the Japa- 
nese Government. 
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Bow said the publicity of last year’s hear 
ings brought VIP—very important Person 7 
treatment to Airman Montijo, of whom Klein 
spoke. He was tried last November 25 Pr 
given a 5-year sentence, which later wa 
suspended. He was then released. . 

But Montijo was fined an equivalent of 
$10,000, Bow said. The Congressman said 
he believed three-quarters of the fine would 
be paid by the United States, under treaty 
provisions. 





Zealotry and the School Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs 


Wednesday, February 22, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed ip 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an article 
entitled “Zealotry and the School Issue,” 
written by Dorothy Thompson, and pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Washing. 
ton Evening Star. The article is intelli- 
gently written, and from an understand- 
ing viewpoint. It is of great value. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: ‘ 

ZEALOTRY AND THE SCHOOL IssuE—Apvocatrs 

OF COERCION ARE LIKENED TO THOSE WuHo 

LOSE SIGHT OF AIMS 


(By Dorothy Thompson) 


The great issues of life seldom are struggles 
between right and wrong but between two 
conceptions of right. Democracy can only 
be sustained by the compromise that takes 
this fact into account. 

In the greatest present national issue, that 
of abolishing all separate State-supported 
educational institutions for colored citizens 
and integrating them into white schools, 
more than the issue of mixed schools is in- 
volved. 

The Southern States believe that the Su- 
preme Court ruling, which reversed numer- 
ous previous rulings from years back, is an 
unconstitutional violation of the 10th 
amendment, which specifically reserves to 
the States “all powers not delegated to the 
United States nor prohibited by it to the 
States.” They argue that nothing in the 
Constitution empowers the Federal Govern- 
ment to control the State school systems, and 
that the Supreme Court has in its recent 
decision usurped legislative powers. 

To test this they have invoked interpo- 
sition. 

Their doing so is neither unlawful nor un- 
precedented. Recently in the Wall Street 
Journal, the eminent Felix Morley reviewed 
the history. 

Interposition, he recalls, first was invoked 
by Thomas Jefferson against the Alien and 
Sedition Acts that set our new Nation on its 
first witch-hunting crusade. These acts 
made it a crime to print, utter, or publish 
anything that might bring the President or 
Congress into contempt or disgrace. Jeffer- 
son knew that the Federalists who sponsored 
the acts exercised a dominant influence in 
the Supreme Court, and, on the suggestion 
of a Kentucky delegation, he drafted the 
first resolution of interposition. The Vil- 
ginia Legislature followed, calling on the 
other States to concur with them in declar- 
ing the acts to be unconstitutional. 

In 1859, Wisconsin interposed against the 
Supreme Court’s Dred Scott decision, on be- 
half of a Negro slave, arrested by a United 
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states marshal to be returned to his owner, 

the Supreme Court had decreed. The slave 
a forcibly freed; the Wisconsin Legisla- 
pure denounced the Supreme Court for as- 
sumption of power over the reserved rights 
of the States, and upheld its decision until 
the Civil War settled the issue. 

Jefferson advocated that where an issue 
involved the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and that of the States the matter 
should be settled by a clearcut constitu- 
tional amendment, as now advocated by the 
state of Virginia. ; 

Vice President RICHARD Nrxon has unwit- 
tingly given 10th amendment pleaders some 
excellent ammunition by attributing the 
supreme Court’s decision to a “great Re- 

ublican Chief Justice.” Thus, according to 
Mr. Nrxon, it was not a constitutional but 
a political decision—as Jefferson feared a 
ruling on the Alien and Sedition Acts 
would be. 

Secondly, there is the problem of enforce- 
ment. The question involves every school 
district and family in 17 States, among which 
3 have taken no action on integration and 
g are fully resisting. Does Governor Har- 
riman want the Federal police to move into 
homes and marshal children into desegre- 
gated schools under the protection of tommy 

uns? 
Do those who advocate suspending Fed- 
eral aid to segregated schools (white and 
colored alike) wish to break or increase 
southern intransigence? 

What is the purpose of these contemporary 
Thaddeus Stevenses? 

Is it to improve race relations or inflame 
them past the boiling point? 

Do they think to improve the educational 
climate? Do they not realize that what 
they advocate would produce the opposite 
of an educational situation? 

The Government cannot force citizens to 
send their children to any public school. 
Some of those who can only think of punish- 
ing, not of reconciling, have never sent their 
own children to public school. They have 
segregated them with money. 

Already the patient, courageous work of 
southerners who have contributed to the 
remarkable improvement of race relations 
during recent years is being nullified. 

Editors who have championed Negro rights 
are losing their influence, as extremism 
breeds counterextremism on both sides. 
Those who now think of coercion are ex- 
amples of that zealotry that “redoubles its 
zeal as it loses sight of its aims.” 





Segregation in Public Education—A 
Study in Constitutional Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
southern States have been making a 
Serious effort in recent years to provide 
Schools for the colored race equal to those 
Provided for the white, despite the fact 
that in many areas the whites must carry 
90 percent of the burden of cost. This ef- 
fort has been in accord with a long line 
of State and Federal court decisions 
holding that separate but equal schools 
met requirements of the 14th amend- 
ment, 

Since the school case decisions of the 
Supreme Court in 1954 not only aban- 
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doned and reversed all of these previous 
decisions but also completely reversed 
the intent of the Congress that proposed 
the 14th amendment and of all the States 
that ratified it, several of the southern 
States have felt fully justified in adopt- 
ing resolutions of interposition. 


The soundness of their ground in tak- 
ing that action is convincingly demon- 
strated in an article by Mr. Clarence O. 
Amonette, a distinguished member of the 
California bar and for many years a 
member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, which presents historical evidence 
to show that the Supreme Court at- 
tempted to write into the Constitution 
something which never has been a part 
of the organic law of our Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Amonette be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. Iam informed 
by the Public Printer that it is estimated 
to make four and a quarter pages of the 
ReEcorp, at a cost of $340. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEGREGATION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION—A Srupy 
IN CONSTITUTIONAL Law 


(The writer is concerned only with the 
constitutional question presented and not 
with the question whether segregation is or 
is not desirable as a matter of policy.) 


On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion and three other cases (347 U. S. 483). 
The three other cases are: Briggs et al. v. 
Elliott et al., on appeal from the the United 
District for the Eastern District of South 
Carolina; Davis et al. v. County School 
Board of Prince Edward County, Virginia, 
et al., on appeal from the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia; and Gebhart et al. v. Belton et al., on 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of Delaware. 
The Brown case was on appeal from the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Kansas, in a consolidated opinion, con- 
cluded “that in the field of public educa- 
tion the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has 
no place,” and held unconstitutional segre- 
gation statutes of four States (Kansas, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Delaware), on the 
ground that the plaintiffs, minors of the 
Negro race, “fare, by reason of the segrega- 
tion complained of, deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
14th amendment” to the Constitution of the 
United States. The question presented, as 
stated by the Court, was: 

“Does segregation of children in public 
schools solely on the basis of race, even 
though the physical facilities and other 
tangible factors may be equal, deprive the 
children of the minority group of equal 
educational opportunities?” 

More properly stated, the question pre- 
sented was: 

“Does segregation of children in public 
schools solely on the basis of race, even 
though the physical facilities and other 
tangible factors may be equal, deprive the 
children of the minority group of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
14th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States?” 

And the Court concluded: 

“We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of ‘separate but 
equal’ has no place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal. There- 
fore, we hold that the plaintiffs and others 
similarly situated for whom the actions 
have been brought are, by reason of the 
segreation complained of, deprived of the 
equal vrotection of the laws guaranteed by 
the 14th amendment. 
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In its opinion, delivered by Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Warren, the Court stated that the re- 
argument (argument was heard in the 1952 
term on December 9, 1952, and the reargu- 
ment on December 8, 1953) “was devoted 
largely to the circumstances surrounding the 
adoption of the 14th amendment in 1868” 
and that it “covered exhaustively the amend- 
ment in Congress, ratification by the States, 
then existing practices in racial segregation, 
and the views of proponents and opponents 
of the amendment.” The Court, while ad- 
mitting that this discussion and its own 
investigation cast some light, was of the 
opinion that they are, at best, inconclusive 
and not enough to solve the problem. Thus, 
the Court in these cases of such great im- 
portance, constitutionally and otherwise, 
summarily disposes of the historical context 
of the 14th amendment. 


One of the objects of the 14th amendment 
was to secure to the Negro race equality 
of civil rights with the white race. (Vir- 
ginia v. Rives (100 U. S. 313, 318); Ex parte 
Virginia (100 U.S. 339, 344, 345).) In ascer- 
taining the intention of Congress, in this 
respect, in proposing the 14th amendment, 
and that of the States in ratifying it, its 
historical context should not be forgotten. 
(Shelley v. Kraemer (334 U.S. 1, 23).) Like- 
wise, legislative exposition of what consti- 
tuted equality of civil rights in the field of 
public education immediately prior to, at the 
time of, and subsequently to the proposal 
by Congress and the ratification by the States, 
of the amendment, the generally accepted 
understanding by the States and by the 
courts after ratification that the amendment 
did not proscribe segregation of the races in 
the field of public education, and the long 
acquiescence by the Congress, by the States, 
and by the courts that such segregation of 
the races does not constitute a denial of equal 
civil rights, should not be overlooked or 
ignored. (Stuart v. Laird (1 Cranch 299, 
309); Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee (1 Wheat. 
304, 351); Cohens v. Virginia (6 Wheat. 264, 
420); Prigg v. Pennsylvania (16 Peters 539, 
621); Cooley v. Board of Wardens, etc. (12 
How. 299, 315); Burrow-Giles Lithographing 
Co. v. Sarony (111 U. S. 53, 57); Ames v. 
Kansas (111 U. S. 449, 463-469); The Laura 
(114 U. S. 411, 416); Wisconsin y. Pelican 
Insurance Co. (127 U. S. 265, 297); McPher- 
son v. Blacker (146 U. S. 1, 28-35); Knowle 
ton v. Moore (178 U. S. 41, 56); Fairbank v. 
United States (281 U. S. 283, 308); Ex Parte 
Grossman (267 U.S. 87, 118); Myers v. United 
States (272 U. S. 52, 174, 175); Hampton & 
Co. v. United States (276 U. S. 394, 412); 
United States v. Curtis-Wright Corp. (299 
U. S. 304, 322-329); Ex part Quirin (317 U.S. 
1, 41).) 

The doctrine of separate but equal appar- 
ently originated in 1849 in Roberts v. City of 
Boston (59 Mass, 198), which upheld school 
segregation, separate schools for the white 
and colored races, against attack as being 
violative of a State constitutional guarantee 
of equality. (See note 6 to the Court’s opin- 
ion in the segregation cases. See also, Gong 
Lum v. Rice (275 U. S. 78, 86), in which the 
Court said that the case of Roberts v. City 
of Boston, supra, upheld the separation of 
colored and white schools under a State 
constitutional injunction of equal protec- 
tion, the same as the 14th amendment. In 
the Roberts case, a colored child, 5 years of 
age, brought suit by her father and next 
friend to recover damages on the ground 
that she had been unlawfully excluded from 
public-school instruction in violation of the 
Constitution and laws of Massachusetts to 
the effect that all persons regardless of age, 
sex, birth, color, origin or condition, are 
equal before the law. In holding that the 
action could not be maintained, the Court 
said (p. 205): 

“The plaintiff had access to a school set 
apart for colored children, as well conducted 
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in all respects, and as well fitted, in point of 
capacity and qualification of the instructors, 
to advance the education of children under 
7 years old, as other primary schools.” 

By an act (12 Stat. 394) approved May 20, 
1862, Congress provided for the public in- 
struction of youth in primary schools 
throughout the County of Washington, in 
the District of Columbia, without the limits 
of the cities of Washington and Georgetown. 
Section 35 of tht act provided for initiating 
a system of education of colored children in 
said county. By an act (12 Stat 407) ap- 
proved May 21, 1862, Congress made it the 
duty of the municipal authorities to initiate 
primary schools for the education of colored 
children in the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown, in the District of Columbia. 
By an act (12 Stat. 537, 538) approved July 
11, 1862, Congress created a board of trustees 
of the schools for colored children in the 
cities of Washington and Georgetown. By 
an act (13 Stat. 187) approved June 25, 1864, 
Congress provided for the public instruction 
of youth in the city of Washington, D. C. 
Section 16 of that act provided: 

“That any white resident of said county 
shall be privileged to place his or her child 
or ward at any one of the schools provided 
for the education of white children in said 
county he or she may think proper to select, 
with the consent of the trustees of both 
districts; and any colored resident shall have 
the same rights with respect to colored 
schools.” 

Section 17 of that act provided among 
other things: 

“That it shall be the duty of said com- 
missioners to provide suitable and conveni- 
ent houses or rooms for holding schools for 
colored children, to employ and examine 
teachers therefor, and to appropriate a pro- 
portion of the school funds, to be determined 
by the numbers of white and colored chil- 
dren between the ages of 6 and 17 years, to 
the payment of teachers’ wages, to the build- 
ing or renting of schoolrooms, and other nec- 
essary expenses pertaining to said schools, to 
exercise a general supervision over them, to 
establish proper discipline, and to endeavor 
to promote a thorough, equitable, and prac- 
tical education of colored children in said 
county.” 

Section 18 of that act made it the “duty 
of the municipal authorities of the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown, in the District 
of Columbia, to set apart each year, from the 
whole fund, received from all sources, by 
such authorities, applicable, under existing 
provisions of law, to purposes of public edu- 
cation, such a proportionate part thereof as 
the number of colored children, between the 
ages of 6 and 17 years, in the respective cities 
bear to the whole number of the children 
thereof, for the purpose of establishing and 
sustaining public schools in said cities for 
the education of colored children; that the 
said proportion shall be ascertained by the 
last reported census of the population of 
said cities made prior to said apportionment, 
and shall be regulated at all times thereby.” 

With the background hereinbefore recited, 
on June 16, 1866 (14 Stat. 358), the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States, by joint resolution, proposed to the 
legislatures of the several States an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
and this proposal was adopted as the 14th 
amendment. (When the proposal was sub- 
mitted, Congress undoubtedly knew of the 
decision in Roberts v. City of Boston, supra, 
upholding the segregation of white and col- 
ored schools under a State constitutional in- 
junction of equal protection like that of 
the 14th amendment, and also of the laws 
enacted by Congress providing for segrega- 
tion in the District of Columbia. Charles 


Sumner, who had been counsel for plaintiff 
in Roberts v. City of Boston, supra, was a 
Senator from Massachusetts at the time the 
segregation legislation was enacted by Con- 
gress and also at the time the 14th amend- 
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ment was proposed. He was most Zealous in 
his efforts to secure equal civil and political 
rights for the Negro race. In History of the 
United States, by Charles Truslow Adams, 
volume 3, page 179, Mr. Sumner is referred 
to as a “negrophile.” See also an article in 
volume 50, Columbia Law Review, page 131, 
entitled “The Original Understanding of 
‘Equal Protection of the Laws,’” by John 
P. Frank and Robert F. Munro, in which there 
are set forth (p. 156, et seq.) the unsuccess- 
ful efforts of Senator Sumner to have Con- 
gress eliminate segregation in the District 
of Columbia and to include schools in the 
measure which became the Civil Rights Act 
of 1875.) 

Within less than 6 weeks after proposing 
the 14th amendment, Congress by an act 
(14 Stat. 216), approved July 23, 1866, pro- 
vided that the 18th section of the act ap- 
proved June 25, 1864 (supra, p. 4.), should 
be construed as requiring the cities of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, in the District of 
Columbia, “to pay over to the trustees of 
colored schools of said cities such a propor- 
tionate part of all moneys received or ex- 
pended for school or educational purposes in 
said cities, including the cost of sites, build- 
ings, improvements, furniture, and books, 
and all other expenditures on account of 
schools, as the colored children between the 
ages of 6 and 17 years, in the respective cities, 
bear to the whole number of children, white 
and colored, between the same ages,” there- 
by authorizing and approving in effect sep- 
arate but equal facilities. Also, by an act 
(14 Stat. 343), approved July 28, 1866, Con- 
gress authorized and required the commis- 
sioners of public buildings to grant and 
convey to the trustees of colored schools for 
the cities of Washington and Georgetown, in 
the District of Columbia, certain lots of land 
in the city of Washington for the sole use 
of schools for colored children. 

Thus, when the States ratified the 14th 
amendment Congress prior thereto, had es- 
tablished segregation with equal facilities in 
the field of public education in the District 
of Columbia. In contemporaneously es- 
tablishing separate schools with equal fa- 
cilities for the education of colored children 
in the District of Columbia, the Congress 
which proposed the 14th amendment set the 
standard for equal civil rights in the field of 
public education, and, in effect construed 
that amendment as not proscribing, but as 
permitting, segregation with equal facilities. 
This was the understanding of the effect 
of the amendment not only in the years im- 
mediately following its adoption when the 
events leading to and surrounding its adop- 
tion were undimmed by the passage of time, 
but also for over three-quarters of a century 
until the Supreme Court repudiated that 
understanding on May 17, 1954. 

After the adoption of the 14th amendment, 
Congress, by its enactments, in effect ap- 
proved segregation with equal facilities. By 
an act (17 Stat. 619), approved March 3, 
1873, Congress fixed the number of the mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of schools for 
colored children in the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown, D. C., provided how they 
should be appointed, and also provided for 
the appointment of a superintendent of 
schools for colored children. 

By an act (Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relating to the District of Columbia, 
1873-74, pp. 1-149; 18 Stat., pt. 2), approved 
June 22, 1874, Congress revised and consoli- 
dated the statutes of the United States, 
general and permanent in their nature, re- 
lating to the District of Columbia, in force 
on December 1, 1873. Sections 276-293, both 
inclusive, dealt with primary schools with- 
out the limits of the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown. Section 281 embodied sec- 
tion 17 of the act of June 25, 1864, making 
provision for schools and teachers for colored 
children and the apportionment of funds 
(supra, p. 4), and this is now section 31-1110 
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of the 1951 edition of the District of Colyn,. 
bia Code. (The segregation provisions now 
contained in the 1951 District of Columpj, 
Code are applicable to the schools in the 
District of Columbia without distinction be. 
tween those within and those without the 
limits of the cities of Washington ang 
Georgetown.) Section 282 embodied ge. 
tion 16 of that act, providing for the ate 
tendance of white children at white schools 
and colored children at colored schools 
(supra, p. 4), and this is now section 31-111] 
of the 1951 District of Columbia Code, 

Sections 294-311, both inclusive, -of the 
Revised Statutes dealt with colored schools 
in Washington and Georgetown. Section 
294 provided for a board of trustees of schools 
for colored children. (See act approved July 
11, 1862, supra, p. 4.) Section 304 containeg 
the provision for a superintendent of schools 
for colored children. (See act approveq 
March 7, 1873, supra, p. 6.) Section 306 em. 
bodied the provisions of the act of July 33 
1866 (supra, p. 5), requiring the payment 
to the trustees of schools for colored children 
of a proportionate part of all moneys receiveg 
or expended for educational purposes, ang 
this is now section 31-1112 of the 1951 Dis. 
trict of Columbia Code. Section 310, now 
section 31-1113 of the 1951 District of co. 
lumbia Code, provided: 

“It is made the duty of the trustees to 
provide suitable rooms and teachers for such 
number of schools in Washington and 
Georgetown as, in their opinion, will best 
accommodate the colored children in the 
various portions of said cities.” 

The Congress has in other acts approved 
segregation in the field of public education, 
thus recognizing that segregation with equal 
facilities does not deprive the colored race 
of equal civil rights, and therefore, does not 
deprive the colored race of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws contrary to the 14th 
amendment. By an act (34 Stat. 316), ap- 
proved June 20, 1906, control of the public 
schools was vested in a board of education to 
consist of nine members. Section 3 of that 
act provided (p. 317) among other things: 

“The board, upon the written recommen: 
dation of the superintendent of schools, 
shall also appoint 1 white assistant super- 
intendent for the white schools and 1 colored 
assistant superintendent for the colored 
schools.” 

By an act (34 Stat. 267), approved June 16, 
1906, Congress provided that the inhabitants 
of the Territory of Oklahoma and of Indian 
Territory might, under the conditions pre- 
scribed in the act, adopt a constitution and 
become the State of Oklahoma. Section 3 of 
om act provided among other things (p. 
269) : 

“The constitution shall be republican in 
form, and make no distinction in civil o 
political rights on account of race or color, 
and shall not be repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence.” 

The fifth condition of admission con 
tained in the act was as follows (p. 270): 

“That provision shall be made for the e- 
tablishment and maintenance of a system 0! 
public schools, which shall be open to all 
the children of said State and free from set: 
tarian control; and said schools shall always 
be conducted in English: Provided, That 
nothing herein shall preclude the teaching 
of other languages in said public schools: 
And provided further, That this shall not be 
construed to prevent the establishment and 
maintenance of separate schools for while 
and colored children. 

In pursuance of the enabling act, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1907, Oklahoma adopted & C0l- 
stitution in which section 3 of article XII 
provided (Thorpe, American Charters, CoD- 
stitutions and Organic Laws, 1492-1908, vol 
7, pp. 4271, 4321) : 

“Separate schools for white and colored 
children with like accommodations shall b 
provided by the legislature and impartially 
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maintained. The term ‘colored children’ as 
ysed in this section, shall be construed to 
mean children of African descent. The term 
‘white children’ shall include all other chil- 


’ 

ron November 16, 1907, President Roosevelt, 
pursuant to section 4 of the Enabling Act, 
issued a proclamation (by the President, 
Elihu Root, Secretary of State (35 Stat., pt. 
2, p. 2160) } that “the State of Oklahoma 
is to be deemed admitted by Congress into 
the Union under and by virtue of said act 
on an equal footing with the original States.” 
The proclamation contained the following 
recital (35 Stat., pt. 2, p. 2161): 

“And whereas, it appears that the said 
constitution and government of the pro- 
posed State of Oklahoma are republican in 
form and that the said constitution makes 
no distinction in civil or political rights on 
account of race or color, and is not re- 
pugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States or to the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and that it contains 
all of the six provisions expressly required 
by section 3 of said act to be therein con- 
tained.” 

Segregation of the races in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia has been 
before the Congress at other times. Section 
12 of an act, (43 Stat. 367, 374), approved 
June 4, 1924, fixing the salaries of teachers, 
provided : 

“There shall be two first assistant super- 
intendents of schools, one white first assist- 
ant superintendent for the white schools 
who, under the direction of the superintend- 
ent of schools, shall have general supervision 
over the white schools; and one colored first 
assistant superintendent for the colored 
schools who, under the direction of the 
superintendent of schools, shall have sole 
charge of all employees, classes, and schools 
in which colored children are taught.” 

The quoted provisions are included as sec- 
tion 12, title 5, of the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 488, 
498), approved July 21, 1945, and as section 
11 in the District of Coiumbia Teachers’ 
Salary Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 248, 258), effec- 
tive July 7, 1947. Also, they are included 
in section 31-669 of the 1951 edition of the 
District of Columbia Code. 

The Congress which proposed the 14th 
amendment, having set the standard of equal 
civil rights for the races in the field of public 
education, which was concurred in a num- 
ber of times thereafter by the Congress, un- 
der which the segregation of the races, with 
equal facilities does not constitute a denial 
of equal civil rights, and, therefore, not a 
denial of the equal protection of the laws 
under the 14th amendment, 14 States in the 
Union at the time of ratification followed 
the standard set by Congress and provided 
in their respective constitutions for the 
segregation of the races in the public schools. 
These States were: Tennessee (in sec. 12, 
art. XI, of its constitution of 1870; Thorpe, 
American Charters Constitutions and Or- 
ganic Laws, 1492-1908, vol. 6, pp. 3448, 3469), 
West Virginia (in art. XI 8 of its constitution 
of 1872; Thorpe, vol. 7, pp. 4033, 4061), Ala- 
bama (in sec. 1, art. XII, of its constitution 
of 1875; Thorpe, vol. 1, pp. 153, 176), Mis- 
souri (in sec. 3, art XI, of its constitution 
of 1875; Thorpe, vol. 4, pp. 2229, 2263), 
North Carolina (in sec. 2, art. LX, of the con- 
stitution of 1876; Thorpe, vol. 5, pp. 2822, 
2838), Texas (in sec. 7, art. VII, of its con- 
stitution of 1876; Thorpe, vol. 6, pp. 3621, 
3644), Georgia (in par. I, sec. I, art. 
VUI, of its constitution of 1877; Thorpe, 
Vol. 2, pp. 842, 868), Florida (in sec. 12, art. 
XU, of its constitution of 1885; Thorpe, vol. 
2, pp. 732, 754), Kentucky (in sec. 187 of its 
constitution of 1890; Thorpe, vol. 3, p. 
1316, 1345), Mississippi (in art. 8, Educa- 
tion, sec. 207, of its constitution of 1890; 
Thorpe, vol. 4, pp. 2090, 2115), South Caro- 
lina (in sec. 7, art. XI, of its constitution of 
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1895; Thorpe, vol. 6, pp. 3307, 3339), Dela- 
ware (in sec. 2, art. X, of its constitution of 
1897; Thorpe, vol. 1, pp. 600, 628), Louisiana 
(in art. 248 of its constitution of 1898; 
Thorpe. vol. 3, pp. 1522, 1575), and Virginia 
(an art. IX, sec. 140, of its constitution of 
1902; Thorpe, vol. 7, pp. 3904, 3934). All of 
these States, except Delaware, Kentucky, and 
Mississippi ratified the 14th amendment 
(U. S. C. A., constitution, pt. 3, p. 3). As 
above stated, Oklahoma provided for segre- 
gation in its constitution of 1907 (supra, 
pp. 8-9). 

Some States authorized or required by 
statute segregation in the public schools. 
New York did this prior to the adoption of 
the 14th amendment, and the statute was 
upheld by the highest court of the State 
after the adoption of the amendment as not 
being violation of it. (See infra, p. 14.) 
The same situation obtained in Ohio. (See 
infra, p. 12.) Within less than a year after 
the adoption of the amendment, Indiana 
provided by statute for segregation, and the 
statute was upheld as constitutional by the 
highest court of the State. (See infra, p. 
13.) California provided for separate 
schools for the white and colored races by 
a statute passed on April 4, 1870, and this 
statute was upheld in Ward v. Flood (48 Cal. 
36; this statute was later repealed) as not 
being in violation of the 14th amendment. 
Other States have by statute either author- 
ized or required segregation in the public 
schools, including the following: Arizona 
(Arizona Code Annotated, 1939, official edi- 
tion, sec. 54-416-2), Arkansas (Arkansas 
Statutes 1947 Annotated, official edition, ch. 
80-509 (c)), Kansas, in cities of the first 
class, including high schools in Kansas City 
(General Statutes of Kansas Annotated 1949, 
ch, 72, art, 17, sec. 1724), New Mexico (New 
Mexico Statutes 1941 Annotated, official edi- 
tion, sec. 55-1201), and Maryland (Annotated 
Code of Maryland 1951, art. 77, sec. 124, 207, 
208, 269). The States or Arkansas, Indiana, 
Kansas, New York, and Ohio ratified the 14th 
amendment, though in January 1868, the 
Legislature of the State of Ohio passed a 
resolution withdrawing its consent (U. S. 
Cc. A., constitution, pt. 3, p. 3), and the 
States of Arizona and New Mexico were not 
States at the time of the adoption of the 
amendment. (Other States may have en- 
acted similar statutes and some of those 
referred to may have been repealed. Ex- 
haustive research has not been made to de- 
termine this. The constitutional provisions 
and statutes are referred to for the pur- 
pose of showing the general understanding 
on the part of the States that the 14th 
amendment was not intended to prevent seg- 
regation in the field of public education. In 
this connection, the Court, in the segregation 
cases, referring to the elimination of segre- 
gation in the Boston public schools in 1855, 
said in note 6: 

“But elsewhere in the North segregation 
in public education has persisted in some 
communities until recent years. It is ap- 
parent that such segregation has long been 
a nationwide problem, not merely one of 
sectional concern.” 

Prior to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States on May 17, 1954, in the 
segregation cases, the courts, both State 
and Federal, conformed to the standard of 
equal civil rights in the field of public 
education set up by the Congress which pro- 
posed the 14th amendment, and concurred 
in by the Congress a number of times there- 
after. Under that standard ‘‘separate but 
equal” facilities does have a place in the 
field of public education without depriving 
the colored race of the equal civil rights 
the 14th amendment was designed to secure, 
and without denying the colored race the 
equal protection of the laws required by that 
amendment. 

One of the first segregation cases in the 
fiela of public education, after the adoption 
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of the 14th amendment, was The State ez rel. 
Garnes v. McCann et al. (21 Ohio State 198, 
December term, 1871). In that case, the 
parent of three colored children sought a 
writ of mandamus against the local school 
director and teacher compelling the admis- 
sion of his children to a specific school dis- 
trict for white children. In refusing the 
writ, the court held that the exclusion of 
colored children from schools provided for 
white children, when schools with equal fa- 
cilities were provided for colored children, 
violated neither the constitution of the State 
nor the 14th amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. While plaintiff's argument 
was based primarily on the privileges and 
immunities clause of the 14th amendment, 
the court did not confine its attention to 
that clause. It upheld segregation under 
the amendment generally. The court said 
(p. 209): 

“Unquestionably all doubts, wheresoever 
they existed, as to the citizenship of colored 
persons, and their rights to the equal protec- 
tion of the laws, are settled by this amend- 
ment. 


“But neither of these was denied to them 
in this State before the adoption of the 
amendment. At all events, the statutes clas- 
sifying the youth of the State for school 
purposes on the basis of color, and the deci- 
sions of this court in relation thereto, were 
not at all based on a denial that colored per- 
sons were citizens, or that they are entitled 
to the equal protection of the laws. It 
would seem, then, that these provisions of 
the amendment contain nothing conflicting 
with the statute authorizing the classifica- 
tion in question, nor the decisions heretofore 
made touching the point in controversy in 
this case. Nor do we understand that the 
contrary is claimed by counsel in this case. 
But the clause relied on, in behalf of the 
plaintiff, is that which forbids any State to 
‘make or enforce any laws which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of the 
citizens of the United States’.” 

The State of Indiana ratified the 14th 
amendment on January 29, 1867. (U.S.C. A., 
constitution, pt. 3, p. 3). At the next ses- 
sion of its legislature after the adoption of 
that amendment the General Assembly of 
Indiana passed “an act to render taxation 
for common school purposes uniform, and to 
provide for the education of the colored 
children of the State,” which was approved 
May 13,1869. Section 3 of that act provided 
that: “The trustee or trustees of each town- 
ship, town, or city shall organize the colored 
children into separate schools, having all the 
rights and privileges of the other schools of 
the township.” (Corey et al. v. Carter (48 
Ind. 327, November term, 1874), the same 
year in which Congress consolidated the 
permanent statutes relating to the District 
of Columbia, including those providing for 
separate schools for the education of colored 
children, supra p. 7). In Corey et al. v. 
Carter (supra), a Negro father sought a writ 
of mandamus to compel the admission of his 
children into a school for white children. 
The court held that the statute of May 13, 
1869, did not conflict with section 1 of article 
8 of the State constitution which made it the 
duty of the general assembly “to provide by 
law for a general and uniform system of com- 
mon schools, wherein tuition shall be with- 
out charge, and equally open to all”; that it 
was not in conflict with section 23 of article 
1 of the State constitution which declared: 
“The general assembly shall not grant to 
any citizen, or class of citizens, privileges or 
immunities which, upon the same terms, 
shall not equally belong to all citizens”; and 
that it did not conflict with the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. (The Court, after referring to the 
acts of Congress establishing separate 
schools for colored children in the District 
of Columbia, said (p. 366) ): 
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“This legislation of Congress continues in 
force, at the present time, as a legislative 
construction of the 14th amendment, and 
as a legislative declaration of what was 
thought to be lawful, proper, and expedient 
under such amendment, by the same body 
that proposed such amendment to the States 
for their approval and ratification.” 

Another early leading case is People ex 
rel. King v. Gallagher (93 N. Y. 438, October 
1883). In that case, the Common School 
Act of 1864 of the State of New York em- 
powered the school authorities in cities and 
incorporated villages to establish schools for 
the exclusive use of colored children, when, 
in their opinion, the interests of education 
would be promoted thereby. Under this law, 
separate schools for white and colored chil- 
dren had been established in Brooklyn. A 
colored female applied for a writ of man- 
damus to compel her admission to a school 
provided for white children. Counsel for 
relator argued that the 14th amendment, 
under the laws of the State of New York, 
giving equal privileges in its common schools 
to every citizen, conferred upon relator not 
only the right to equal educational facil- 
ities with white children but also the right 
to have such education furnished at the 
same time and place with that afforded to 
any other child, otherwise she was denied 
the equal protection of the laws in viola- 
tion of the 14th amendment. The court, 
referring to the legislative history of the 
amendment and to the legislation enacted 
by Congress establishing separate schools for 
colored children in the District of Colum- 
bia, held that the establishment of sepa- 
rate schools for colored children, with fa- 
cilities equal to those for white children, 
was not a denial of the equal protection of 
the laws in violation of the 14th amend- 
ment. The court said (p. 450): 

“The implication that the Congress of 
1864, and the State legislature of the same 
year, sitting during the very throes of our 
Civil War, who were respectively the authors 
of legislation providing for the separate 
education of the two races, were thereby 
guilty of unfriendly discrimination against 
the colored race, will be received with sur- 
prise by most people and with conviction 
by none.” 

The Court also said (p. 452): 

“The highest authority for the interpreta- 
tion of this amendment is afforded by the 
action of those sessions of Congress which 
not only immediately preceded, but were also 
contemporaneous with, the adoption of the 
amendment in question.” 

There are other early cases, both State 
and Federal, which held that separate but 
equal facilities for the education of the 
colored race does not violate the 14th amend- 
ment, among which are the following: 
Ward v. Flood (48 Cal. 36 (1874)); Berton- 
neau v. Board of Directors of City Schools 
et al. (3 Fed. Cas. 294, No. 1, 361 (C. C. La. 
1878) ); United States v. Buntin (10 Fed. 730 

(C. C. S. D. Ohio 1882) ); Lehew v. Brummell 
(103 Mo. 546, 15 S. W. 765 (1891)); Wong 
Him v. Callahan (119 Fed. 381 (C. C. N. D. 
Cal. 1902)). In the Wong Him case, the 
Court said (p. 382): 

“Concerning the authority of the State 
Over matters pertaining to public schools 
within its limits, and the validity of legisla- 
tion of the character of that under consid- 
eration, it is well settled that the State has 
the right to provide separate schools for the 
children of the different races, and such ac- 
tion is not forbidden by the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, provided the 


schools so established make no discrimina- 
tion in the educational facilities which they 
afford. When the schools are conducted un- 
der the same general rules, and the course 
of study is the same in one school as in the 
other, it cannot be said that the pupils in 
either are deprived of the equal protection 
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of the law in the matter of receiving an 
education.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has upheld separate but equal facilities for 
the education of the different races. In 
Gong Lum v. Rice (275 U. S. 78), the Court, 
in an opinion delivered by Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft, held that a child of Chinese birth, 
born in, and a citizen of, the United States, 
is not denied the equal protection of the 
laws contrary to the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States by 
being classed by the State among the col- 
ored races who are assigned to public schools 
separate from those for the whites, when 
equal facilities for education are afforded to 
both classes. The Court said (p. 85): 

“The question here is whether a Chinese 
citizen of the United States is denied equal 
protection of the laws when he is classed 
among the colored races and furnished facili- 
ties for education equal to that offered to all, 
whether white, brown, yellow, or black. Were 
this a new question, it would call for very 
full argument and consideration, but we 
think that it is the same question which has 
been many times decided to be within the 
constitutional power of the State legislature 
to settle without intervention of the Federal 
courts under the Federal Constitution,” cit- 
ing the following cases: Roberts v. City of 
Boston (5 Cush. (Mass.) 198, 206, 208, 209); 
State ex rel. Garnes v. McCann (21 Oh. St. 198, 
210); People ex rel. King v. Gallagher (93 
N. Y. 438); People ex rel. Cisco v. School 
Board (161 N. Y. 598); Ward v. Flood (48 Cal. 
36); Wysinger v. Crookshank (82 Cal. 588, 
590); Reynolds v. Board of Education (66 
Kans. 672); McMillan vy. School Committee 
(107 N. C. 609); Cory v. Carter (48 Ind. 327); 
Lehew v. Brummell (103 Mo. 546); Dameron 
v. Bayless (14 Ariz. 180); State ex rel. Stout- 
meyer v. Duffy, (7 Nev. 342, 348, 355); Ber- 
tonneau v. Board (3 Woods 177, S. C. 3 Fed. 
Cas. 294, Case No. 1, 361); United States v. 
Buntin (10 Fed. 730, 735); Wong Him v. 
Callahan (119 Fed 381). 

In Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada (305 
U. S. 337), it was held that the action of the 
State of Missouri in furnishing legal educa- 
tion within the State to whites while not 
furnishing legal education within the State 
to negroes, was discrimination repugnant to 
the 14th amendment, but the Court re- 
affirmed the doctrine of separate but equal 
facilities. In reaching its conclusion, the 
Court, in an opinion delivered by Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes, said (p. 351): 

“Here, petitioner’s right was a personal one. 
It was as an individual that he was entitled 
to the equal protection of the laws, and the 
State was bound to furnish him within its 
borders facilities for legal education sub- 
stantially equal to those which the State 
there afforded for persons of the white race, 
whether or not other negroes sought the same 
opportunity.” 

There have been a number of other cases, 
both State and Federal, applying the doctrine 
of separate but equal facilities, including the 
four cases dealt with by the Supreme Court in 
its decision of May 17, 1954. (Brown v. Board 
of Education (U. S. D. C. Kans., 98 F. Supp. 
797); Briggs et al. v. Elliott et al., (U.S. D.C. 
S. C., 103 F. Supp. 920); Davis et al. v. County 
School Board of Prince Edward County, Va. 

(U. S. D. C. Va., 103 F. Supp. 337); and Geb- 
hart et al. vy. Belton et al. (Sup. Ct. Del., 91 
A. 2d 137).) 

In determining whether the children of 
the colored race are deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws contrary to the 14th 
amendment when they are furnished sepa- 
rate but equal facilities for their education, 
the following circumstances should properly 
be considered: 

Prior to the time the 14th amendment was 
proposed, it had been decided (Roberts v. 
City of Boston (59 Mass. 198)) that separate 
schools for the white and colored races, with 
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equal facilities, did not violate a State con. 
stitutional guaranty of equal protection, 
“the same as the 14th amendment” (Gong 
Lum vy. Rice, supra). In 1862 and again in 
1864, the Congress had provided for the edy. 
cation of white and colored children in sepa. 
rate schools in the District of Columbia 
Within less than 6 weeks after proposing the 
14th amendment, Congress approved sepa- 
rate but equal facilities for the education of 
colored children in the cities of Washing. 
ton and Georgetown, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, by providing for the apportionment 
of funds expended for educational purposes 
between the white and colored children ip 
the proportion that “the colored children 
between the ages of 6 and 17 years, in the 
respective cities, bear to the whole number 
of children, white and colored, between the 
same ages” (supra, p. 5). Following the 
adoption of the 14th amendment, a number 
of States adopted constitutions providing 
for the education of white and colored chil. 
dren in separate schools, thus evidencing 
their understanding that the 14th amend. 
ment does not proscribe segregation in the 
field of public education. Some other 
States have evidenced a like understanding 
by providing by statute for such segregation, 
Since the adoption of the amendment, Con- 
gress has shown its approval of segregation 
in the District of Columbia by enacting leg. 
islation relating thereto. (While the 14th 
amendment is inapplicable to this legisla. 
tion, Congress, by such legislation, has con- 
curred with the Congress which proposed 
the amendment that segregation does not 
deprive the Negro race of equal civil rights 
in the field of public education, and the pur- 
pose of the amendment was to secure to the 
Negro race civil rights equai to those enjoyed 
by the white race.) Also, since the adoption 
of the amendment, the courts, both State 
and Federal, including the Supreme Court of 
the United States, prior to its decision on 
May 17, 1954, have upheld and applied the 
doctrine of separate but equal facilities in 
the field of public education as not being 
in violation of the 14th amendment. (These 
circumstances, rather than the views of 
writers on social science, are determinative 
of the question whether the doctrine of sep- 
arate but equal facilities has a place in the 
field of public education and the question 
whether segregation is inherently unequal.) 

The legislative construction by the Con- 
gress which proposed the 14th amendment 
that segregation with equal facilities in the 
field of public education does not deprive 
the colored race of equal civil rights, the 
long acquiescence in such construction by 
the Congress, by the States, and by the courts, 
both State and Federal, and the long ac- 
quiescence in the construction of the amend- 
ment as not proscribing, but perinitting, such 
segregation, fixes the construction of the 14th 
amendment as permitting such segregation. 
(See the cases cited, supra, pp. 2-3.) In 
Myers v. United States (272 U. S. 52), the 
Court, in an opinion delivered by Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft, held (p. 175): 

“This Court has repeatedly laid down the 
principle that a contemporaneous legislative 
exposition of the Contitution when the 
founders of our Government and framers of 
our Constitution were actively participating 
in public affairs, acquiesced in for a long term 
of years, fixes the construction to be given its 
provisions.” 

Certainly, the provisions of the 14th 
amendment furnish no such clear and defi- 
nite support for the decision of the Supreme 
Court on May 17, 1954, as to justify disre- 
gard of a construction of the amendment 
which had been acquiesced in for over threes 
quarters of a century. 

The 14th amendment does not in terms 
proscribe segregation with equal facilities 
in the field of public education. The Su- 
preme Court, in the segregation cases, states 
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that the amendment's history, in respect of 
this question, is inconclusive. This inding 
py the Court affords, in itself, a basis upon 
which the segregation statutes properly 
should have been upheld as not Deing in vio- 
jation of the amendment when equal facili- 
ties are afforded. 4 ; 

It is a “maxim of constitutional law that 
a legislature is presumed to have acted within 
constitutional limits, upon full knowledge of 
the facts, and with the purpose of promot- 
ing the interests of the people as a whole, 
and courts will not lightly hold that an act 
duly passed by the legislature was one in 
the enactment of which it has transcended 
its power.” (Atchison, Topeka, etc., Rail- 
road v. Matthews (174 U. S. 96, 104); Sals- 
burg Vv. Maryland (346 U.S. 545, 553, note 9).) 
An infraction of the 14th amendment is not 
to be assumed. “On the contrary, it is to 
be presumed that the State in enforcing its 
local policies will conform its requirements 
to the Federal guaranties. Doubts on this 
point are to be resolved in favor of, and not 
against, the State.” (Corporation Commis- 
sion v. Lowe (281 U. S. 431, 438).) Also, “The 
presumption of validity which applies to leg- 
islation generally is fortified by acquiescence 
continued through the years.” (Life & 
Casualty Co. v. McCray (291 U.S. 566, 572).) 

The education of the youth of a State is 
a matter belonging to the State; and “the 
right and power of the State to regulate the 
method of providing for the education of its 
youth at public expense is clear.” (Gong Lum 
y. Rice (275 U. S. 78, 85).) In that case, the 
court, holding that a child of Chinese birth, 
a citizen of the United States, is not denied 
the equal protection of the laws contrary to 
the 14th amendment by being classed among 
the colored races who are assigned to public 
schools separate from those for the whites, 
when equal facilities for education are pro- 
vided for both classes, said (p. 87): 

“The decision is within the discretion of 
the State in regulating its public schools, 
and does not conflict with the 14th amend- 
ment.” 

As broad as the 14th amendment is, it was 
not designed to interfere with the power of 
the State to prescribe regulations to promote 
the education of its people. (Barbier v. 
Connolly (113 U.S. 27, 31); Giozza v. Tiernan 
(148 U. S. 657, 662); In re Kemmler (136 U.S. 
436, 449).) “Any interference on the part 
of Federal authority with the management 
of such schools can be justified only in the 
case of a clear and unmistakable disregard 
of rights secured by the supreme law of the 
land.” (Cumming vy. Board of Education 
(175 U. S. 528, 545), in an opinion delivered 
by Mr. Justice Harlan.) In view of the 
Court's finding in the segregation cases that 
the history of the 14th amendment, in re- 
spect of this question, is inconclusive, and 
the long acquiescence in the doctrine of 
“separate but equal” facilities as not denying 
the equal protection of the laws guaranteed 
by the amendment, segregation with equal 
facilities does not constitute ‘a clear and 
unmistakable disregard of rights secured by 
the supreme law of the land,” and is not a 
Violation of the 14th amendment. 

The equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment is “a pledge of the protection of 
equal laws.” (Yick Wo v. Hopkins (118 U. S. 
356, 369); Truax v. Corrigan (257 U. S. 312, 
333); Power Co. vy. Saunders (274 U. S. 490, 
493); Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada (305 
U. S. 337, 350).) In Truaz y. Corrigan, the 
Court, in an opinion delivered by Mr. Chief 
Yustice Taft, said (p. 334): 

The accuracy and comprehensive felicity 
of this description of the effect of the equal- 
ity clause are shown by the frequency with 
Which it has been quoted in the decisions of 
this Court.” 
joe which provides separate but equal 
es ities for the white and colored races in 
— field of public education is an equal 
aw. (Missouri ex rel Gaines Vv. Canada, 
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supra, in which case the Court held (p. 350) 
that the equal protection of the laws is “a 
pledge of the protection of equal laws,” and 
also (p. 351), in respect of a Negro seeking 
a legal education, that “the State was bound 
to furnish him within its borders facilities 
for legal education substantially equal to 
those which the State there afforded for 
persons of the white race, whether or not 
other Negroes sought the same _ oppor- 
tunity.) 

The equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment is not a pledge that all of those 
subject to equal laws shall fare alike or 
equally under such laws. How those sub- 
ject to equal laws fare thereunder depends 
upon their respective capabilities, acts, and 
complexes. 

In this connection, it should not be over- 
looked that the Court, in the segregation 
cases, said (p. 490): “Today * * * many Ne- 
groes have achieved outstanding success in 
the arts and sciences as well as in the busi- 
ness and professional world,” notwithstand- 
ing the fact, as stated (note 6) by the Court, 
that segregation ‘thas long been a nation- 
wide problem, not merely one of sectional 
concern,” and the 14th amendment does not 
require the States, in order to comply with 
its requirements, to fashion their laws so as 
to eliminate or prevent inequalities which 
result from differences in capabilities, acts, 
and complexes of those subject to equal laws. 
The 14th amendment does not require legis- 
latures to reflect sociological insight 
(Goesaert v. Cleary (335 U.S. 464) ), in which 
case the Court, in an opinion delivered by Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter, held (p. 466): 

“The Constitution does not require legis- 
latures to reflect sociological insight, or 
shifting social standards, any more than it 
requires them to keep abreast of the latest 
scientific standards.” 

And for the same reasons, the Constitu- 
tion does not require legislatures to refiect 
psychological insight. 

Construing the 14th amendment in the 
light of its historical context and in ac- 
cordance with principles and rules of con- 
struction in effect and accepted for approxi- 
mately a century and a half (see the cases 
cited supra, pp. 2-3) the doctrine of sepa- 
rate but equal does have a place in the field 
of public education, separate educational fa- 
cilities are not inherently unequal under the 
amendment, and segregation with equal fa- 
cilities does not deprive either the Negro 
race or the white race of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws guaranteed by the 14th 
amendment to ihe Constitution of the 
United States. 

CLARENCE O. AMONETTE. 





The Next Step in History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorpD an article 
which has caused widespread comment 
in this country and abroad since it first 
appeared 4 years ago in Look magazine, 
on November 18, 1952. Its author is the 
distinguished British historian, Arnold 
J. Toynbee. He writes on the topic The 
Next Step in History. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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THE NExt STEP IN HISTORY 
(By Arnold J. Toynbee) 


Let us suppose—and this seems quite a 
supposition—that the strain and anxiety 
under which we are living today are not a 
passing phase of history that is going to end 
tomorrow in a third world war that is now 
just round the corner. Let us suppose, in- 
stead, that this difficult and painful, but not 
intolerable, state of affairs is going to be 
with us for a lifetime, or perhaps for several 
generations or even centuries on end, with- 
out being wound up either by a last judg- 
ment or by a millennium. 

This is a reasonable expectation, because 
most human beings, at most times and 
places, have lived and worked under condi- 
tions such as these. The normal texture of 
private life is neither catastrophic nor 
beatific; it is a humdrum tale of “just one 
damned thing after another”; and we have 
no reason for expecting our public life to be 
different. If we can bring ourselves to see our 
present troubles in that light, we shall be 
giving ourselves our best chance of coping 
with them. 


Let us take stock of some of the troubles 
that, in our Western World, seem likely to be 
with us for as far as we can see ahead into 
the future. If we are right in reckoning that 
these troubles are likely to be perennial ones, 
the steps that are needed are not emergency 
measures but permanent arrangements for 
putting and keeping our western house in 
order in the straitened circumstances by 
which the Western World is now being over- 
taken. 


Suppose that the West is not, after all, on 
the eve of having to conquer or die on the 
battlefield of Armageddon. Suppose, instead, 
that we have to provide, at a minimum cost 
in blood and treasure, for holding a number 
of military frontiers like the northwest fron- 
tier of British India from 1849 to 1947 or like 
the Roman Empire’s frontiers across Britain 
and along the Rhine and the Danube during 
the first four centuries of the Christian Era. 


The frontier across the Korean Penin- 
sula—a modern Hadrian’s Wall—will be the 
first one to spring to American minds; 
French minds will think first of Indochina, 
and the British minds of Malaya; each nation 
is naturally most conscious of the particular 
sector of our besieged western fortress’ 
common perimeter in which, at present, that 
particular nation is bearing the brunt of 
the burden. We have to make joint pro- 
vision for the probability that all these 
fronts will have to go on being defended for 
years and years, 

There will be some fronts, like the Greek 
and the Turkish fronts today, where there 
may be no actual fighting but where there 
will none the less be a need for eternal 
vigilance—a military need which will impose 
the economic burden of a constant mobili- 
zation in force. There will be other fronts, 
like the Korean, Malayan, and Indochinese 
fronts today, on which blood will continue 
to be spilled. We have to provide for dif- 
ferent calls upon us in different sectors, and 
surely it is bad housekeeping to go on han- 
dling these common western frontier prob- 
lems piecemeal in a western world that is 
going to have to husband its resources; for, 
in holding a common perimenter, disunity 
spells waste of effort. And then we have 
to look behind the immediate military task 
of manning our besieged western city’s walls 
to the underlying financial and economic 
task of providing the sinews of war for the 
perpetual demands of our common western 
frontier defense at a minimum cost to our 
common western economy. 


Here, again, our western nations are still 
indulging in the extravagance of trying to 
live in about 40 separate watertight com- 
partments, each sealed off from the rest by 
migration restrictions, by tariffs and quotas 
limiting the movement of goods and by ex- 
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ehange restrictions limiting the movement 
of money. 

Why, our western community today is 
spending about three-quarters of its political 
energies and is depriving itself of about half 
of its potential economic resources in des- 
perately struggling to go on keeping up 
these internal barriers that have now be- 
come not only useless but perilous for us. 
They are useless because they do not help 
us any longer to preserve the things that 
we value in our western way of life; they 
are perilous because they already handicap 
us in our efforts to preserve these western 
values against the mounting pressure of the 
present siege of the West by the great ma- 
jority of mankind in the East—a siege which 
is going to last at least as long as our life- 
time. We cannot afford any longer to keep 
up any internal barriers, inside our western 
world, that are found to be handicapping us 
in our joint defense and therefore to be 
endangering the survival of our common 
values. 

There are times when we can see ahead 
of us an inevitable destination that we shall 
not be able to escape, do what we will. But, 
when we find ourselves in that situation, we 
do not then just give up the game and let our 
feet carry us at random. Even when we see 
before us one of these destinations at which 
we are bound to arrive, we may still have a 
choice between alternative roads for reaching 
it; and we know very well that this still open 
choice may make an enormous difference to 
our fortunes. 

We may choose a rough, steep road which 
will bring us to the inevitable goal half dead 
from exhaustion, or we may choose a well- 
graded, well-paved road which, when it brings 
us to the same goal, will deliver us there with 
our energies unimpaired. It is well worth 
finding the best road, even when we know 
beforehand that all roads lead to Rome; and 
this is just as true in our public life—in 
politics and economics on the big scale— 
as it is in our private affairs. 

On that big scale, are we headed today 
toward one of those inevitable destinations 
that can be approached by different roads but 
which cannot be bypassed? Personally, I 
believe that, in our generation, we are headed 
toward an inevitable union—in the nearer 
future, toward a union of the peoples of our 
Western community, and then, beyond that, 
sooner or later, toward a union of all man- 
kind. This seems to be the destination to- 
ward which we are being carried willy-nilly 
by the progress of technology. We can see 
no end to this progress; it seems to be con- 
tinually gathering speed and momentum; 
and, in this mighty march, we can see one 
persistent tendency. Each successive tech- 
nological advance has the effect of enlarg- 
ing the scale of all human operations for 
all purposes—good and bad, peaceful and 
warlike, constructive and destructive. 


DISTANCE HAS BEEN ANNIHILATED 


Why is western union inevitable? First, 
because the western nations, all told, are 
only a small minority—not much more than 
one-fifth—of the human race. Secondly, 
because technology has already annihilated 
distance, so that everybody in the world is 
now living within point-blank atom-bomb 
range of everyone else. Thirdly, because the 
know-how of a technology that has mostly 
been invented by us westerners is now rap- 
idly being picked up by other people—not 
only by the Russians but by the Chinese, 
Indians, Africans, and, in fact, all mankind. 
Technological know-how gives power; and, 
as the great nonwestern majority of mankind 
is gaining this new power, its numbers are 
beginning to tell once more against our 
handful of westerners. 

During the last four or five centuries we 
westerners, thanks to our temporary monop- 
oly of a technological know-how, have been 
lords of creation in spite of the smallness of 
our numbers. We have taken for ourselves 
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the choicest of the still empty quarters of the 
world (and they were not all entirely un- 
occupied); and we have imposed our eco- 
nomic, and even our political, ascendancy on 
most of Africa and on large parts of Asia. 
Today the tide is turning. It is right, as well 
as natural, that it should turn, and we west- 
ern peoples certainly ought to give up trying 
to go on sitting on other people’s heads. My 
own country, Great Britain, for example, has, 
I should say, done right in letting go of 
India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. But it 
is one thing to give up dominating other 
people and another thing to let other people 
turn the tables on us. 

While we westerners may have no right to 
go on depriving Asian peoples of their inde- 
pendence, we certainly have a right to pre- 
serve our own independence; and the west- 
ern union is the only way to preserve western 
independence in a world in which the non- 
western four-fifths of the human race is now 
drawing abreast of the western runners in 
mankind’s technological marathon race. 

In the days—now rapidly running out—in 
which we westerners were enjoying our deci- 
sive technological lead, we could indulge in 
the luxury of being disunited among our- 
selves. We could afford this, because, at that 
time, each single western nation by itself was 
more than a match for the whole of the non- 
Western World. But for us westerners those 
spacious days are now over, and the division 
of our western one-fifth of mankind into 
about 40 sovereign independent states would 
be suicidal if we were to allow it to linger on 
into an age in which we are losing our tech- 
nological lead and are therefore being 
thrown, militarily and politically, onto the 
defense against the rest of mankind’s formid- 
ably superior numbers. 

When we can see ahead of us a destination 
that we cannot bypass commonsense will 
counsel us to find and take the best and 
quickest of the various roads leading to it. 
Suppose now that we westerners were to 
flinch, for the moment, from taking any 
steps toward meeting the undeniable change 
for the worse in our collective western posi- 
tion in the world. What would be our west- 
ern prospects then? Well, the temptations 
which we should be dangling before our ene- 
mies’ eyes in willfully refusing to repair the 
disunity that is our present great western 
weakness—those temptations might lead 
those enemies into action that would bring 
on a third world war; and then we should 
have unity with a vengeance. 

The sole surviving power at the end of an 
atomic war to the death would find itself 
condemned to the hard labor of setting up a 
dictatorial world government over worldwide 
ruins, including the dictator power’s own. 
This postwar world government would have 
to be dictatorial, because the postwar state 
of the world would be desperate. 


UNION BY AGREEMENT OR FORCE 


An atom-bombed world could not afford 
what would then be the luxury of preserving 
even a minimum of local variety and liberty. 
Uniformity and despotism would be the nec- 
essary penalties for our having allowed the 
world to come to this pass; and, even if 
the power on whose shoulders this grim task 
of imposing unity fell were to be the United 
States and not the Soviet Union, a unifica- 
tion of a devastated world on this dead 
level and at this high price is a prospect to 
which neither the Americans nor any other 
people could look forward with anything but 
dismay. If union is—as it surely is—our 
destiny, then clearly the best option, among 
the alternatives before us, is union today by 
agreement in preference to union tomorrow 
by force. 

This idea is, of course, already sold to 
American minds: for it has been translated 
into fact long ago in the domestic life of 
countries with federal constitutions. The 
political pioneering job that America, Can- 
ada, and the nonfederal as well as the 
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federal countries of our Western World have 
to take in hand together today is the Plan. 
ning and execution of a first practical step 
toward western union in a world which has 
now been through two world wars but has 
not yet condemned itself to having to fight 
a third of them that certainly would be by 
far the worst of all. 

Of course, what form this step would take 
is being discussed all the time between 
statesmen and Officials of our different west- 
ern governments; but we all know that a 
mere cooperation between the agents of sep- 
arate national governments is not enough to 
establish and maintain our political and eco. 
nomic unity. At any rate, this is not enough 
in democratic countries like ours in whose 
domestic political constitutions the last worg 
lies with the electorates of elected legisla- 
tive bodies. In western countries whose 
constitutions are federal as well as demo. 
cratic, it is an axiom that a political unity 
at the governmental level will remain pre. 
carious, and perhaps illusory, unless and 
until it has been underpinned by unity at 
the deeper level of popular representative 
institutions. And here is a chance for our 
western community to recapture the initia. 
tive in the world by taking the next step in 
history. 

WE CAN’T IGNORE DEMOCRACY 


We western peoples claim to be democratic 
peoples. We claim that democratic self- 
government is one of the most distinctive and 
most valuable elements in our common west- 
ern way of life. If we mean this seriously, 
we cannot intend to leave out democracy, as 
we understand it, in making our- long-term 
provision for preserving the vital common 
interests of our western community. It 
would be not merely un-American but un- 
western to leave the management of vital 
common affairs exclusively in the hands of 
Officials and heads of states. 

What, then, might be our first step toward 
bringing western democracy into action on 
behalf of western defense? If we start from 
national democratic institutions that are 
already going concerns, we shall put our 
finger on those committees for all manner of 
purposes through which the national legis- 
latures of western countries have learned, by 
experience, to conduct their business. 

A combination of standing committees 
with committees appointed ad hoc has been 
the organizational device through which our 
western national legislatures have made 
themselves effective for action. Most west- 
ern national legislatures today have well- 
established standing committees for report- 
ing to them on cardinal affairs such as for- 
eign policy, defense, and finance, and they 
all deal with business for which no standing 
committee happens to exist. Why should 
not the legislatures of all the western states 
members of NATO instruct their standing 
committees on finance, defense, and foreign 
policy (or instruct committees appointed 
for these purposes ad hoc, where there do 
not happen to be any standing committees 
for them) to meet regularly in common ses- 
sion in order to consider, discuss, and rec- 
ommend a common western policy, a com- 
mon western system of defense, and common 
ways and means for financing these common 
western services? 

If we were now to take this first step of 
convening delegations of national legisla- 
tures from all the NATO countries to deal, at 
this level, with NATO’s common affairs, we 
might find that we had created a growing 
point from which a democratically governed 
western community could bring itself into 
being step by step. 

The first business on the agenda of a con- 
vention of delegations of legislatures would 
be to agree upon rules of procedure. Should 
each delegation cast a single vote en bloc on 
behalf of the national legislature by which 
it had been elected? Or should each delegate 
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as free in this joint convention as he 
would be in his national legislature at home 
to cast his own vote according to his own 
jndividual conscience and judgment? 

Tne whole tradition and spirit of western 
constitutional history would tell in favor of 
the second of these two possible rulings. 
who would dream of suggesting that, in the 
House of Representatives at Washington, all 
the Representatives from, say Pennsylvania, 
must always vote the same way or that, in 
the Senate, the pair of Senators from each 
State must always act as if they were Siamese 
twins? What would be unacceptable in a 
national legislature must be also unaccept- 
able in a common legislature; and we might 
therefore expect that, if and when a common 
western legislative body had once been set 
up, the members would not vote by countries 
put would assert their individual responsi- 
pility by combining and dividing in parties 
distinguished by policies and not determined 
by State lines. 

‘This, though, would be unlikely to be the 
end of the process of western constitutional 
development, for a western electorate would 
soon begin to ask itself why it should not 
elect this common western legislature as 
well as the local national legislatures. If 
democracy means the control of governments 
by legislative bodies that are elected and re- 
elected by the people, then democracy would 
call for the direct election of a common leg- 
islative body charged with the supreme re- 
sponsibility of controlling the western com- 
munity’s common executive services. 


A STEP-BY-STEP ADVANCE 


Here would be a way of putting an inev- 
itable western union on a characteristically 
western democratic basis. One strong point 
in this approach would be that it would lead 
our western community toward the goal of 
common democratic self-government step 
by step, in response to a succession of prac- 
tical demands. If the West could thus build 
itself together into a united democracy in- 
stead of remaining the pack of 40 separate 
sovereign independent States that it now is, 
then we westerners could begin to look the 
future in the face with a renewed confidence. 

We may hope, then, that the next step in 
history will be the creation of a growing 
point for western union on a democratic 
basis; but, of course, this prospect raises 
further questions. In achieving western 
union, should we be throwing the U. N. onto 
the scrap heap? And, in bringing one-fifth 
of mankind under a single system of self- 
government, should we be prejudicing the 
chance of achieving union on a world scale? 
To these two questions, there is a single an- 
swer; and this answer is well known to 
Americans because it is a point that has had 
to be considered by every people that has a 
federal form of government. 

The answer is that, in order to bring a 
number of peoples together into political 
union, it is not enough just to draw up a 
federal constitution and enact it. Federa- 
tion will not work unless the peoples that it 
is intended to unite are close enough to one 
another already in their ways of life to be 
capable of cooperating effectively. We west- 
etn peoples do seem to be like enough to 
one another to be capable of making com- 
mon political institutions work, and there 
is no reason why the circle of states included 
in NATO should not be extended progres- 
sively, as the Original Thirteen States of the 
United States have been increased to 48 by 
the successive admission of territories to 
statehood. 

We ought to go on the principle that the 
door stands ever open for the admission of 
States that have given practical evidence of 
& capacity for democracy. Turkey, for ex- 
ample, who is already within our western 
circle, clearly demonstrated her eligibility 
in 1950, when she performed the notable 
democratic feat of passing, without blood- 
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shed or revolution, from a one-party to a 
two-party regime as the result of a genu- 
inely free general election, which was neither 
manipulated nor overridden by the party 
then in power. Turkey will certainly not 
be the only once nondemocratic country to 
qualify for entry; Ceylon, for instance, might 
also soon be a strong candidate. Yet, though 
our western community could, and should, 
be an open one, it is unfortunately not yet 
possible today to foresee the time when 
parliamentary democratic countries and 
Communist countries will be able to federate 
with one another; and here we can see the 
abiding importance of the United Nations. 


U. N. FORUM IS VALUABLE 


The constitution of the U. N. is not federal 
or even confederal. The U.N. is not, in fact, 
a political community; it is a political forum, 
in which questions can be debated and opin- 
ions aired but in which no act of government 
can be performed. Yet we cannot do with- 
out this forum, however successful the devel- 
opment of NATO may be, so long as the U.N. 
remains the closest approach the United 
States and the Soviet Union can make to 
one another; for to meet—and even to quar- 
rel—in a forum is far better than never to 
meet at all. 

The constitution of the United Nations 
at least gives a chance for peoples that have 
been brought physically close together while 
remaining spiritually far apart to keep in 
touch with one another. 

But would it be possible for a democratic 
western union and a group of Communist 
countries to go on living side by side in a 
shrinking world for an indefinite time to 
come without drifting into war with one 
another? Perhaps the most one can say 
about this is that, at least once in the past, 
something of this kind has been successfully 
accomplished. In the last generation before 
the beginning of the Christian era, a Graeco- 
Roman world stretching from the Atlantic 
coast of Europe to the shores of the Indian 
Ocean was divided, by peaceful agreement, 
between 2 powers, Rome and Parthia; and, 
for the next 250 years, these 2 did contrive 
to go on living side by side, in spite of local 
frontier incidents. 

Why should not we Westerners and the 
Russians manage to get on with one another 
at least no worse than that? And, if, at the 
price of this minimum of mutual forbear- 
ance, we could purchase even as much as 50 
years of coexistence without a third world 
war, the prospect of world unity, which seems 
so remote today, might perhaps by then have 
come within the range of practical politics. 

Meanwhile, the next step is western union 
on a democratic basis; for this is practical 
politics now. 





“That I Might Live as a Human Being Has 
a Right To Live’”—Letter From Robert 
S. Marks to His Parents in Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1956 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, a friend of mine in Texas recently 
sent me an excerpt from a letter written 
to his parents by an 18-year-old college 
student. It is a letter which states in 
moving fashion the patriotic thoughts of 
a youth in one stage of growing into 
maturity. 
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The letter was written by Robert S. 
Marks, a freshman at Princeton Uni- 
versity, to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben D. Marks, of Corpus Christi, Tex. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cerpt I have mentioned be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, in order that 
all Senators may know why one young 
American is, in his words, “proud to be 
of a people such as we.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

On the way from the train station to the 
house, we drove through Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. Colorado mountains im- 
press the eye, a symphony or a soprano im- 
press the ear, Plato impresses the mind, 
Arlington National Cemetery impresses the 
heart. I have never been quite so moved by 
anything as I was by the sight of acres of 
plain, unmarked graves. Row upon row of 
simple white crosses covered the tree-dotted 
hills, looking strangely like the very march- 
ing soldiers they represent. For every cross 
there was a soldier that died in pain, and a 
family who cared, and someone who loved 
him—a life unlived. Soon I began to wonder 
just what moved these men to sacrifice the 
things that seem so important to me—love, 
family, security, and indeed life itself. I be- 
came very morbid—the sunshine seemed fu- 
tile as it danced off the white crosses, and the 
birds seemed only to mock those beneath the 
sod. 

Later as I stood openmouthed in the Lin- 
coln Memorial, I was reminded of what those 
unknown men had died for. The great raw- 
boned figure of Abe Lincoln, the Gettysburg 
Address inscribed in marble; and off in the 
distance a gleaming white spire jutting up 
as a tribute to our first President. All these 
purged my disillusioned state of mind. I 
can see now that lives lost in battle transcend 
even sacrifice. It’s rather like a holy bar- 
gain with some omnipotent being—their lives 
for mine, that I might live as a human being 
has a right to live. I had not really consid- 
ered all this before; formerly it was all flag 
waving and little deep meaning. Somehow I 
feel little and inconspicuous and then again 
I’m proud to be of a people such as we. I 
think the general sentiment is aptly put 
on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier: “Here 
lies in honored glory, an American soldier 
known but to God.” 








History of Interposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
written by Mr. Felix Morley, entitled 
‘Interposition: Its History Is a Study of 
American Political Philosophy.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[Fronr the Wall Street Journal of February 
16, 1956] 
INTERPOSITION: ITs History Is A Stupy or 
AMERICAN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
(By Felix Morley) 

Alexis de Tocqueville, in his classic study 
Democracy in America, confessed himself 
“startled by the variety of information and 
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the amount of discernment” necessary to 
understand our Federal system. Its consti- 
tutional complexity, he predicted in 1832, 
would eventually subject the nominally sov- 
ereign States to “the yoke of a centralized 
administration.” 

The prophecy of this brilliant French ob- 
server is recalled by the general lack of in- 
formation and discernment in regard to “in- 
terposition,” a political device almost as old 
as the Republic. 

After long obscurity, interposition is back 
in the news now because several Southern 
States are employing it in an effort to main- 
tain segregation in their public schools. 
Yet it has been, and still could be, applied in 
issues devoid of racial content. The attorney 
general of Texas, for instance, was recently 
quoted as suggesting that it could be used 
in that State to prevent Federal regulation 
of gas and oil production. 

Interposition is official action on the part 
of a State government to question the con- 
stitutionality of a policy approved by the 
Federal Government. This action literally 
interposes the sovereignty of the State be- 
tween its citizens and the authority of Wash- 
ington. 

DEMAND FOR CLARIFICATION 


It says, in effect, that the people of the 
interposing State should at least question, 
and perhaps even oppose, the Federal policy 
until or unless the moot question of its con- 
stitutionality is resolved. The device has 
been used both to demand that the Supreme 
Court rule on the constitutionality of an act 
of Congress and—as now—to demand that 
the Congress clarify the constitutionality of 
a Supreme Court decision. 

The theory of interposition rests on the 
indisputable fact that the Union was formed 
by the States, on the terms of a contract, 
revisable by amendment, which we Call the 
Constitution. While the States by this con- 
tract ceded certain powers, such as control 
of foreign policy, to the National Govern- 
ment, all undelegated powers, including con- 
trol of education, were retained. 

To make this crystal clear the 10th amend- 
ment was in 1792 written into the Con- 
stitution, saying: “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

This amendment rounds off the so-called 
Bill of Rights—the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution—which is a solemn asser- 
tion of the rights of the States as well as 
of the rights of individuals. But while the 
courts may be expected to uphold the lat- 
ter there is no mechanism, other than in- 
terposition, available to a State which con- 
siders that its reserved powers are being 
usurped by the central Government. On 
this reasoning John C. Calhoun asserted 
that: “This right of interposition * * * I 
conceive to be the fundamental principle 
of our system, resting on facts as historically 
certain as our revolution itself.” 


THE FIRST TIME 


That had also been the earlier opinion of 
Thomas Jefferson, who drafted the first reso- 
lution of interposition. The 5th Congress, 
disturbed by the effects of the French Revo- 
lution, in 1798 adopted 3 drastic laws, 
known as the Alien and Sedition Acts. The 
third of these made it a crime “to write, 
print, utter, or publish” anything that might 
bring the President or Congress “into con- 
tempt or disrepute.” This was clearly in 
violation of the constitutional guaranties 
of free speech and a free press. But it was 
feared that the Supreme Court, under the 
influence of the Federalist Party, might not 
so rule. 

Therefore, a delegation from the newly 
admitted State of Kentucky prevailed on 
Jefferson, who was then Vice President, to 
draft anonymously a resolution of inter- 
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position, questioning the constitutionality 
of these Federal laws. It was in this first 
Kentucky resolution, adopted November 16, 
1798, that Jefferson used the famous slo- 
gan: “In questions of power, let no more 
be heard of confidence in man, but bind 
him down from mischief by the chains of 
the Constitution.” 

A month later the Virginia Legislature 
adopted a similar but somewhat milder reso- 
lution of interposition, drafted by James 
Madison. This, used as a model by the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly in its resolution of 
February 1, 1956, called on the other States 
to “concur with this Commonwealth in de- 
claring, as it does hereby declare, that the 
acts aforesaid are unconstitutional.” Ken- 
tucky then responded with a second, more 
fiery, resolution, asserting “that a nullifica- 
tion, by those sovereignties (the States) of 
all unauthorized acts done under color of 
that instrument (the Constitution), is the 
rightful remedy.” 

These resolutions were directed against 
the Congress. An equally notable case of 
interposition, by Wisconsin in 1859, was di- 
rected against the Supreme Court, and on 
that occasion in behalf of a fugitive Negro 
slave. Under the then existing law, as con- 
firmed by the Dred Scott decision, a run- 
away named Joshua Glover was arrested in 
Racine by a United States marshal. He 
would have been returned to slavery, as the 
law prescribed, but was forcefully freed from 
Federal custody by abolitionists, whom the 
Wisconsin courts refused to prosecute. 


POSITIVE DEFIANCE 


In support, the State legislature, on March 
19, 1859, adopted a resolution of interposi- 
tion denouncing the Supreme Court for “as- 
sumption of power” and declaring “that the 
several States * * * have the unquestion- 
able right” to exercise ‘‘positive defiance” in 
behalf of their official interpretation of the 
powers reserved to the States by the Consti- 
tution. 

No matter how carefully worded, a reso- 
lution of interposition must by its very na- 
ture be defiant of Federal authority, which 
means that 1 of 3 consequences will follow. 
Either the central Government will tacitly 
back down, or the resisting State will, or a 
mutually acceptable solution will be found 
by clear-cut constitutional amendment, 
which was the method advocated by Jeffer- 
son and now again by his State today. 

In both of the cases cited here, however, 
the recalcitrant States made their point. 
Wisconsin maintained its position until the 
Civil War swept the whole issue of fugitive 
slaves. Earlier, Kentucky and Virginia op- 
posed the Alien and Sedition Acts until their 
expiration, in 1801. Jefferson was elected 
President partly because he had led that 
opposition. The political effect of the pres- 
ent interposition resolutions cannot as yet 
be assessed. But, in an election year, it is 
likely to be considerable. 


VIRGINIA PATTERN 


Both the almost unanimous approval and 
the moderate phrasing of the Virginia inter- 
position resolution voted this month insure 
that it will be a model for those Southern 
States that have not yet acted. Of the total 
of 17 States where compulsory segregation 
was in effect when the Supreme Court ruled 
against it, six have been moving cautiously 
toward integration, three have taken no 
action one way or the other and seven (be- 
sides Virginia) are following, or propose to 
follow, the Old Dominion’s lead. There is no 
question that the movement will retard in- 
tegration throughout the entire South. In- 
deed, that is its clear objective. 

However one reacts to that prospect, the 
Virginia resolution is important for all who 
take constitutional government seriously. 
It expresses the certainly reasonable doubt 
that the 14th amendment ever contemplated 
compulsory integration. It points out that 
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“the very Congress which proposed the 14th 
amendment for ratification established sep- 
arate schools in the District of Columbia” 

It further notes that for nearly 90 years 
the Supreme Court consistently upheld the 
constitutionality of “separate but substan. 
tially equal” schools and thereby implies 
that the single contrary opinion, of May 17 
1954, may well have been mistaken. Then it 
concludes that the only proper way to re. 
solve the issue is to put it to the test of 
constitutional amendment. The fact that 
such an amendment can be blocked by the 
negative action of 13 States—one more than 
@ quarter of this total—is not emphasized, 

De Tocqueville, were he alive today, would 
certainly be fascinated by this developing 
issue of interposition. Its reincarnation, for 
the first time since the Civil War, will test 
the validity of his prediction. He may or 
may not have been right in thinking that 
in a showdown Americans will prefer ay- 
thoritarian democracy to the complicated 
balance of a federal republic. But it is 
once again becoming clear that the two 
doctrines may be antagonistic. 





Endorsement of Adlai Stevenson by Local 
1145, Employees of Honeywell Regula. 
tor Co. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “Local 1145 Endorses Steven- 
son,”’ published in the March issue of 
Local 1145, Honeywell News. This arti- 
cle contains very pertinent comment on 
the economic issues confronting the 
American people. 

This particular publication serves and 
is brought to the attention of more than 
8,000 members of this particular union 
and their families. The union has an 
outstanding record in labor-manage- 
ment relations with the Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co. Its record in labor states- 
manship is second to none. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

Loca 1145 ENporSES STEVENSON 


At the last regular meeting of local 1145, 
the membership, on recommendation of the 
executive board of local 1145, endorsed Adlai 
E. Stevenson in the Democrat-Farmer-Labor 
primary. 

Adlai Stevenson was endorsed on the basis 
of his outstanding record as Governor of 
Illinois and his programs and policies enunci- 
ated by him in the 1952 election, in which he 
drew more votes than any other candidate 
for President, outside of Eisenhower, up until 
that time, including the men who had been 
elected President. 

It was pointed out that the endorsement 
of Adlai Stevenson was not meant as any 
siur or attack on any other candidate in 
the primary election of the Democrat- 
Farmer-Labor Party, including Senator ESTs 
KEFAUVER. ESTES KEFAUVER has been a g00d 
Senator. 

Perhaps, more than anything else, it was 
the support and endorsement of Senator 
Husert H. HUMPHREY and Gov. Orville Free- 
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man which brings the endorsement of Adlai 
FE. Stevenson for President of the United 
States. 

Senator HUMPHREY and Governor Freeman 
are the heads of the Democrat-Farmer-Labor 
party of the State of Minnesota, and they 
are, undoubtedly, more conversant with the 
abilities and attitudes of the two candidates 
than any other persons in the State of 
Minnesota. 

Senator HUMPHREY, as Senator since 1948 
and as mayor of Minneapolis from 1945 to 
1948, has shown ability and has shown lead- 
ership and integrity, and, in particular, he 
has shown that he is a friend of working 

ple and of local 1145. In 10 years of 
public service he has never once failed to 
support a policy which was favorable to the 

ple, and particularly the working people 
of Minnesota. 

This is likewise true of Governor Freeman. 
To oppose the man supported by Senator 
HumpHREY and Governor Freeman is to un- 
dercut and undermine, for no good reason 
whatsoever, their leadership of the Demo- 
crat-Farmer-Lahor Party of Minnesota. 


MANY ECONOMIC ISSUES 


Many economic issues face the people of 
America today. The farm problem, which 
has been badly mishandled and bungled by 
the present Republican administration, is 
one of the top problems that must be met. 
Economists in America realize that if the 
farm income continues to decline and de- 
teriorate that it will undoubtedly have a 
drastic effect on the income and jobs of the 
working people in the larger cities. 

Another problem is the fact that automo- 
biles, which is the second largest industry in 
America, were overproduced to the tune of 
700,000 to 800,000 cars in 1955. This could 
have a most adverse effect upon our entire 
economy. 

A third major problem is the tremendous 
indebtedness of the American people as indi- 
viduals. Home loans are at an alltime high; 
consumer credit on goods such as television 
sets and furniture are at a tremendous 
alltime peak; small bank loans are at an 
alltime high. 

In other words, the people are in debt up 
to their necks, and this is a real danger 
signal, not only to the people who are in 
debt but to the American economy as a 
whole. 

These are but a few examples of black 
clouds on the economic horizon. These are 
problems that a man of the caliber of Adlai 
Stevenson, together with Senator HUMPHREY, 
Governor Freeman, and others, can face up 
to and resolve. 





“Follow Lincoln,” Murphy Cautions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
stanted to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to include a very interest- 
Ing News story that appeared in the Na- 
tional Tribune Edition—the Stars and 
Stripes published February 23, 1956. 
Included in this article was the stir- 
ming, enthusiastic, and forceful address 
of Timothy J. Murphy, national com- 
mander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Who is an outstanding leader in all vet- 
frans’ matters and a highly qualified at- 
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torney, and a former public official of 

high repute. 

“FOLLOW LINCOLN,” MuRPHY CAUTIONS—VFW 
COMMANDER, AT TOMB OF EMANCIPATOR, 
IXNJOINS CITIZENS To RECALL VETS’ SACRI- 
FICES 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars and all citi- 

zens of the Nation musi accept the ideals of 

Abraham Lincoln with conviction, and prac- 

tice them with sincerity, if we are to 

strengthen the country and make of it a 

better place in which to live, cautioned 

Timothy J. Murphy, of Boston, Mass., com- 

mander in chief of the overseas veterans’ 

organization in a Lincoln Day address de- 
livered in the shadow of the martyred Presi- 

dent’s tomb February 12 at Springfield, Il. 
In the presence of Gov. William G. Strat- 

ton, VFW State Commander Roy K. Lechner, 
of Chicago, his personal aide Matthew J. 
Kane, of Washington, D. C., and a large as- 
sembly of veterans and other citizens, Com- 
mander Murphy said that we must keep in 
mind as we struggle to gain the minds of 
men, and as we continue to make democracy 
live, Lincoln’s injunction to nobly serve, or 
meanly lose, the last best hope of earth, if 
we are to win the struggle for human 
freedom. 

Quoting liberally from words of the man 
who belongs to the ages, Murphy also con- 
tended that it is the job of the free world to 
live up to his democratic precepts in order 
to encourage 800 million people under the 
Communist yoke to break their mental and 
physical bonds, and he issued an implied 
warning to those who would violate Lincoln's 
ideal of caring for those who have borne the 
battle, when he quoted the words of the 
Emancipator that it was “something more 
than common that those men struggled for,” 
and when he said that “these thoughts are 
brought to mind when we visit Arlington 
Cemetery or our other national cemeteries 
at home and abroad.” 


EPITOMIZED AMERICAN DREAM 


The text of Commander Murphy’s address 
follows: 

“Today, we gather on hallowed ground to 
pay homage to one of the greatest of all 
Americans—one who, in the words of Stan- 
ton, truly ‘belongs to the ages.’ 

“The privilege of rendering this tribute as 
the representative and commander in chief of 
the more than 1,250,000 members of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars is deeply felt. Because 
of my lifelong reverence of his name and a 
belief in his democratic ideals, I deem it a 
personal honor that I shall never forget. 
We should all have a fierce pride in being 
citizens of a country that provides the oppor- 
tunity for the full development of a Lincoln. 
Of all the great men in American history, the 
life of Lincoln most accurately portrays the 
example of a man who sacrificed himself in 
devotion to a cause. 

“And in preserving the Union, Lincoln 
himself epitomized the American dream. 
His life, the success of his democratic philos- 
ophy, and his leadership of free people under 
the pressure of war, refute with compelling 
logic, the theory sometimes advanced, that 
we, the people, are incapable of governing 
ourselves. He also, by sheer accomplish- 
ment, fulfilled the fond hopes of the Foun- 
ders—namely, that in the democratic system 
the poorest and the lowliest of the Republic 
are not barred by accident of birth from 
rising to the top. Of Lincoln it could be 
said, that it was not in spite of, but because 
of his struggle, labor, and grief, there emerged 
at the right time a strong and wise American 
who brought victory and unity to a divided 
land. Ever shall we call him great. 

“He was superior in so many ways. Would 
that time permitted more detailed comment 
upon his nobility of character, his intellec- 
tual grasp of the important things in Gov- 
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ernment, and his understanding of human 
behavior. In the highest sense, Lincoln had 
what is called for the want of a better name— 
the common touch—the rare genius of talk- 
ing plainly to plain people and making them 
understand. This quality has received much 
comment, but I do not think adequate men- 
tion is made in the average eulogy of his 
distinguished position and stature as a citi- 
zen of the world. Because he was a living 
example of the freedom of opportunity, it 
is not surprising that he became one of the 
most articulate of those whose actions have 
become milestones along civilization’s rugged 
and often bloody road to freedom. He hoped 
and prayed that by freeing the slaves and 
preserving the Union, ‘succeeding millions of 
free, happy people, the world over, shall call 
us blessed, to the latest generations.’ And 
by the Emancipation Proclamation, Lincoln 
moved a step farther to establish Jefferson’s 
principle in the Declaration of Independence 
that, ‘all men are created free and equal’.” 


MUST FOLLOW PRECEPTS 


“Americans should cherish, as never be- 
fore, the priceless documents and expressions 
of the spirit that reach from the Beatitudes 
to the Emancipation Proclamation, all of 
which gave hope and freedom to large seg- 
ments and races of men. It is the job of the 
free world to live up to those democratic 
precepts in order to encourage 800 million 
people under the Communist yoke to break 
their mental and physical bonds. Those to- 
day who are struggling and planning to 
break the yoke of the Red master must often 
be reminded of the words of Lincoln, who 
said: ‘As I would not be a slave, so I would 
not be a master. This expresses my idea of 
democracy. Whatever differs from this to 
the extent of the difference is no democracy.’ 
I ask you, is that not the antithesis, the 
direct opposite of the materialistic philoso- 
phy of communism? 

“He said, ‘As I would not be a slave, so 
I would not be a master.’ This, from a 
man who in youth experienced great priva- 
tions and disappointments; this from one 
whose face, it has been remarked, portrayed 
to his dying day a life of struggle—abject 
poverty in youth, repeated defeats for public 
office, and a domestic life that held much 
sorrow and tragedy. Lincoln never aspired 
to be a big shot, a tough boss, a master. In 
fact, he repeatedly accepted ruination of 
personal ambitions by sacrificing self in de- 
votion to a cause because he respected the 
dignity of man. 

“No one appreciated more than Lincoln 
the vicissitudes and hardships of the poor. 
When nominated for the presidency, he was 
asked to give some material for an account 
of his boyhood. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘it is a great 
folly to make anything out of me or my early 
life. It can all be condensed into a single 
sentence, and that sentence you will find 
in Gray’s Elegy—‘‘The short and simple an- 
nals of the poor.” That's my life, and that’s 
all you can or anyone else can make out of 
it.” Lincoln, who came from the poor, helped 
the poor all that he could, but he believed in 
the freedom of opportunity and not in radi- 
cal socialism. He would have been the last 
to even think of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat or a monstrous conspiracy to domi- 
nate the world. Slavery was abhorrent to him 
in any form or by any class. He loved free- 
dom as a man loves his family and prayed 
and hoped that in time democracy would ex- 
tend to the ends of the earth. His was a 
spirit that soared beyond the Nation he 
saved. 

“It was a spirit that intuitively under- 
stood the mass. “The mass,” as Carl Sand- 
berg wrote, “‘the Napoleons and the Lincolns 
come from me. They die and then I send 
forth more Lincolns and Napoleons.” No 
leader in the Civil War could more accu- 
rately than Lincoln fathom what the sol- 
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diers or sailors were thinking. He did 
what he could to alleviate their hardships 
and mitigate their courts-martial—a man of 
kind and compassionable heart. History’s 
greatest commoner would have been shocked 
by knowledge of the regimentation of the 
masses and the official murders decreed by 
Stalin. Those who resist Red tyranny may 
find some comfort in what Lincoln said: 
‘Men will pass away—die; but the principle 
of democracy will live forever.’ 
“MORE THAN COMMON 


“He knew full well how these principles 
were established by the American Revolu- 
tion. In later life, Lincoln recalled that 
when a boy, by the light of an open fire, 
he had lain on the fioor and read Parson 
Weems’ ‘Life of Washington.” The deeds 
and magnificent leadership of the Father of 
Our Country moved him greatly, but not 
more than the heroism of the soldiers of 
the revolution. He commented, ‘Boy even 
though I was, I thought there must have 
been something more than common that 
those men struggled for.’ And do we not 
think that thought today when we visit 
Arlington Cemetery or our other national 
cemeteries at home and abroad? Yes, it 
was ‘something more than common that 
those men struggled for.’ Lincoln knew the 
veterans. Did he not ask all to resolve 
‘that these dead shall not have died in 
vain’ and ‘to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle and his widows and or- 
phans’? 

“That should be kept in mind as we strug- 
gle to gain the minds of men, as we Con- 
tinue to fight to make democracy live. Few 
will disagree that the career, the writings, 
and the sayings of Lincoln comprise the 
most splendid exhibit in the showcase of 
our democracy. He is a shining example 
of the worth of the system and his life should 
be used more in our overseas information 
programs and literature. He did not appear 
in a blaze of glory, although vindicated 
by victory. He remembered the sufferings 
on both sides. He recognized the desolu- 
tion and despair of the vanquished, and 
his feelings were of compassion and for- 
giveness so beautifully expressed in the im- 
mortal words. ‘With malice towards none, 
with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let 
us finish the work we are in, to bind up 
the Nation’s wounds, to care for him who 
shall borne the battle, and to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations.’ 


“Those abroad who read the Lincoln papers 
and speeches will soon realize that in addi- 
tion to his faith in the common man’s capac. 
ity for self-government, that Lincoln also had 
an abiding faith in the mercy and goodness 
of Almighty God. His belief that ‘righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation’ inspired those around 
him. This again is the opposite of the Com- 
munist doctrine that ‘religion is the opiate 
of the people.’ In his Presidential can- 
didacy, Lincoln said, ‘I know that there is a 
God and that He hates injustice and slavery. 
I see a storm coming, and I know that His 
hand isinit. If He has a place and work for 
me, and I think He has, I believe I am ready. 
I am nothing, but truth is everything.’ 

“TI ask, are we ready and willing to carry 
on this struggle for human freedom? We 
have seen many fail in the struggle. In our 
own time, many governments that were of 
the people, for the people, and by the people 
have perished from the earth. Many peo- 
ple have been put to death for resisting the 
Red octupus and many still resist by under- 
ground activities. If Lincoln could speak, 
he would say, ‘Hold on. Your cause is 
worth fighting and dying for,’ and for those 
who have died for the cause, he would say 
for them as he said to us, ‘These dead shall 
not have died in vain.’” 
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LAST BEST HOPE OF EARTH 


“Ah, these deathless words. How many 
people have looked at and pondered the 
Gettysburg Address graven upon the south 
wall of the Lincoln Memorial at Washington 
will never be known, but the total is mil- 
lions. There, day after day, people come by 
the hundreds to look at that incomparable 
memorial and to gaze at the heroic statute 
of a brooding Lincoln in a majestic location, 
within the walls of a temple of Greek design 
like those once consecrated to the gods. Of 
those who come, one will note there are many 
young people—school boys and _ girls. 
Lincoln would have liked it that way, for 
he had a way with the young. It is re- 
ported that he was down on his knees with 
a@ group of boys playing marbles when the 
news came that he was elected President of 
the United States. Youth would do well to 
remember that never did words of malice, 
hatred or unforgiveness fall from his lips. 
We should remember also as veterans that 
Lincoln gave ‘the last full measure of de- 
votion’ as did our own good comrades who 
did not return. 

“Yes, this man of the people gave his all 
for us. His ‘malice toward none’ philosophy, 
his unswerving fidelity to the Constitution, 
his emancipation of the Negro, and his 
preservation of the Republic inspired his 
people to have graven high in stone over 
the statue in his memorial: ‘In this temple, 
as in the hearts of his people for whom he 
saved the Union, the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln is enshrined.’ 


“We gather here today near his mortal 
remains to pay tribute because he is deeply 
enshrined in our hearts. Our few words of 
reflection on his consecrated life were also 
from the heart. But unless we of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and our fellow citizens 
accept his ideals with conviction and practice 
them with deep sincerity, our lipservice will 
do little good. If we follow his precepts 
and determine to make a better place for 
all, we are carrying on his great tradition, 
and that is to strengthen the Nation. He 
knew as do we, that a nation cannot escape 
history, and that is this grave problem in 
our time. No one phrased it more eloquently 
than Lincoln—it is whether ‘we shall nobly 
save—or meanly lose—the last best hope of 
earth.’ ” 





House Joint Resolution 433—Joint Com- 
mittee on United States Information 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on nu- 
merous occasions I have underscored the 
urgent need for a Joint Committee on 
United States International Information 
Programs. As every careful observer in 
the field knows, we are not winning the 
cold war, we are making slow progress 
in winning the minds and hearts of mil- 
lions to our side in the struggle against 
the colonial and imperialist forces of 
Russian communism. In this struggle we 
face the basic peril of defeat. Joint con- 
gressional action is desperately needed to 
bolster and expand our informational 
media in every possible way in order to 
meet and expose the lies of the heavily 
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subsidized propaganda machine of Mos. 
cow. 

To satisfy this need, I have submitteg 
House Joint Resolution 433, calling for 
the creation of such a committee. The 
tasks and functions of this proposeg 
committee would be as specialized ang 
purposeful in character as those of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Situated in the realm of ideas and spirit. 
uality, they are even more essentia] and 
fundamental, and thus deserve specia]. 
ized attention and care. . 

It is my earnest hope that Congress jn 
this session will give its most serious con. 
sideration to this measure and authorize 
a rapid implementation of its provisions, 
Iam happy to see a growing popular sup- 
port for House Joint Resolution 433, In 
this connection, I wish to place in the 
REcorD a statement of support issued by 
the national chairman of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Dr. Ley 
E. Dobriansky, who is also a professor of 
economics at Georgetown University, 
Appearing in the issue of the Ukrainian 
Bulletin, January 1-15, 1956, one of the 
two organs of this national organization, 
this statement commits the support of 
14% million Americans behind House 
Joint Resolution 433: 


CONGRESSMAN FEIGHAN PROPOSES ESTABLISH: 
MENT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON UNITED 
STATES INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION PRro- 
GRAMS 


In connection with the Honorable Micnar, 
A. FEIGHAN’s sponsorship of House Joint Res- 
olution 433, Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America chairman sent the following com- 
munication to Congressman FEIGHAN on 
December 29, 1955: 

“It is my happy privilege to inform you 
that the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, by the unanimous vote of its execu- 
tive council, extends its full support to your 
remarkable measure, House Joint Resolution 
433, calling for the establishment of a Joint 
congressional committee to be known as the 
Joint Committee on United States Interna- 
tional Information Programs. 

“We take pride in offering the support of 
our national organization with complete 
certitude as to the urgency and utter neces- 
sity of the passage of this vitally important 
measure by Congress. And you may be as- 
sured that this committee will do every- 
thing within its power to advance your meas- 
ure toward this end. 

“It should be quite evident to all Ameri- 
cans that as a Nation we are now, more than 
ever before, in a phase of the cold war which 
presents the greatest challenge to our ability 
to prepare and disseminate skillfully truth- 
ful and pointed information aimed at the 
most vulnerable parts of the Russian Com- 
munist enemy. It is nothing short of in- 
credible that Moscow is capable of making 
considerable and dangerous inroads in Asia 
and Africa on the theme of colonialism and 
imperialism, while it is itself the basic cen- 
ter of widespread Russian Communist colo- 
nialism and imperialism, ruling an empire 
that in geographical area und predatory €X- 
ploit surpasses all in the pages of human 
history. The non-Russian nations of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe and those in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Asia are the captive states 
of imperialist Moscow, totaling a number 
that far exceeds the ambitions of its Czarist 
Russian predecessors. 

“The overwhelming fact is in itself an ade- 
quate reason for the establishment of this 
active joint committee. If we are to win the 
hearts and minds of men everywhere and to 
counteract Moscow's obvious intention to 1s0- 
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jate us by misleading but heavily financed 
rogaganda, Congress must begin to view our 
informational programs as being in many 
respects even more important than our 
atomic enterprises. The formation of a 
int committee as you propose is the best 
sible means for meeting this urgent need. 
“In closing, we should like to take this 
opportunity to express our warmest con- 
tulations on your excellent Report of 
Inspection of the Administration of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as Amended, and 
Related Programs in the Countries of South- 
east Asia and North Asia. It is by all meas- 
ures a solid contribution to the strengthen- 
ing of our security in tests. 
“with warmest personal regards and best 
wishes for the continuance of your noble pa- 
triotic services to our Nation, I am 


“Sincerely yours, 
“Lev E. DOBRIANSKY.” 





Mr. Fischer Emotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to insert an edi- 
torial from the Galesville Republican of 
February 9, 1956, written by Mr. Bert 
Gipple. Mr. Gipple’s editorial, which fol- 
lows, comments on the article written by 
Mr. John Fischer in a recent issue of 
of Harper’s magazine: 

It is strange but nonetheless true, that in 
what is oft termed the effete east of these 
United States there are many, including some 
listed among the intelligentsia, who picture 
anything west of the New York State line as 
still in the raw, with painted Indians lurk- 
ing about with scalping knives, denizens of 
the forest ready to seize upon Little Red 
Riding Hoods, and even an occasional buffalo 
stirring up the dust. 

One of such, seemingly, is John Fischer, 
editor in chief of Harper’s, a magazine found- 
ed 101 years ago, and which for more than 
half a century was rated as tops of monthly 
publications. 

Mr. Fischer now occupies that “easy chair” 
once occupied by writers of fame. One might 
well say, “How the mighty have fallen.” 

In the December issue of Harper’s, over his 
own signature, Mr. Fischer discusses the farm 
problem. According to his mass of gray mat- 
ter, there just ain’t any such thing, aside 
from there being too many farmers—an idea 
that seems to possess other easterners in high 
Places. 

Mr. Fischer vizualizes the American farmer 
(the little ones with two or three hundred 
acres or less) as an individual of low intellect, 
with the legs of his baggy jeans thrust into 
his boot-tops, sucking on a straw as the 
hayseed trickles down from beneath his 
battered hat, and standing with outstretched 
hand to Uncle Sam, saying, “Gimme, gimme.” 
- The Fischer article in Harper’s is headed, 
The Country Slickers Take Us Again.” In 
the first paragraph he alludes to the farmer 
as “Our Pampered Tyrant.” He follows this 
by saying, “The record of recent elections 
Indicates that the farmer is generally eager 
to sell his vote to the highest bidder,” and 
that “City people are too indifferent (or be- 
a i to resent this legalized corrup- 

: 

That for a starter. Then he goes on 

with this: “Everybody knows that it is the 
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taxpayer who keeps the farmer (or rather a 
favorite group of them) living in clover and 
Cadillacs, but the taxpayer seldonr realizes 
how much it is costing him.” To which he 
adds, ‘“‘When any hog keeps his jowls in the 
trough long enough, he gets to thinking he 
owns the trough.” 

Does he let it go at that? He does not. 
His next blurb is “At least 40 million of our 
850 million acres of crop land should be 
taken out of production,” and that “One 
million farm families ought to be nudged 
gradually off the land, and helped to find 
some useful occupation.” In conclusion, he 
quotes a “respected” economist who asserts. 
“It is not inconceivable that 5 percent of 
the work force could produce all the farm 
products which the United States and part 
of the rest of the world would take at profit- 
able prices.” 

Having finished his diatribe, Editor in 
Chief Fischer sits back in whis swivel chair 
and reads his manuscript with a smile of 
satisfaction. So pleased is he with it that 
a copy goes to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Somebody there sends to Harper’s a note, 
which reads: 

“T have read the article by John Fischer 
in the December issue of Harper’s with a 
good deal of interest. It is excellent. 

“Ezra T. BENSON.” 


Weeks later, the Farmers Union heard of 
this, and there was an explosion. Reporters 
for the daily press seized upon it and broad- 
cast it the length and breadth of the land. 
Secretary Benson said he was amazed; that 
he had not read the article, nor signed the 
note sent to Harper’s. Somebody in the De- 
partment of Agriculture did. That is ad- 
nritted. 

However that may be, Fischer's picture of 
the American farmer as a “country slicker 
and living off legalized corruption,’’ has gone 
around the world. Russia could not have 
sent out propaganda of life in America 
more to our disadvantage. 





Echoes From Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1956 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
is interested in the current distress of the 
American farmer and desirous of effect- 
ing a solution, I offer a commentary on 
the plight of the poor pumpkin. I refer 
to a humorous article prepared by Mr. 
Edward H. Dickson, Washington corre- 
spondent for the McClatchy newspapers 
of California, one of the great independ- 
ent newspaper organizations in this 
Nation. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the article herewith for 
the benefit of my colleagues: 

ECHOES FROM CAPITOL HILL 
(By Edward H. Dickson) 

No matter which political party is in 
power, a small, willful group of Washington 
bureaucrats seems determined to strangle 
the Nation’s pumpkin industry with a lot of 
regulations. 

The whole ugly business started back in 
1934 during the New Deal of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt when standards were set up for 
canned pumpkin with the power-greedy bu- 
reaucrats, including squash, too. 

No relief was to be expected, of course, 
auring the administration of Harry S. Tru- 
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man and his Fair Deal regimentation but 
everybody thought that when the Republi- 
cans took over in 1953 business was going 
to get a breather and there would be an end 
to this interference from Washington. 

But the brutal fact is Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson’s Department has 
issued an order, effective just 2 weeks from 
today, not, mind you, doing away with the 
old regulations but imposing sterner new 
ones. : 

Wake up, citizens. 

There are only 14 more days in which to 
save America. 

Benson, of course, may not have seen this 
pumpkin order, just as he did not see the 
slick-cover magazine article he endorsed 
without reading and which got him into 
a lot of trouble because it implied farmers 
are a bunch of mendicants. 

In all justice it must be pointed out the 
order actually was signed by Roy W. Len- 
nartson, Deputy Administrator of Marketing 
Services. But Marketing Services is an im- 
portant agency in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and you would imagine Benson would 
know what was going on around there. 

The regulations set up a point system for 
scoring pumpkin for canning on the basis 
of color, consistency, finish, and lack of 
defects. 

And they are so rigid that even a pumpkin 
like the one in which Whittaker Chambers 
hid the Alger Hiss data scarcely could qual- 
ify as a 100-percent American pumpkin. 

Take the matter of consistency in pump- 
kins, for instance, which often is sadly lack- 
ing both in pumpkin and politicians. 

A housewife getting ready to bake a pie 
for Thanksgiving or Christmas has this for- 
mula to follow as to whether her product 
will be consistent: 

‘Good consistency’ means that the canned 
pumpkin or canned squash, after emptying 
trom the container to a dry, flat surface, re- 
tains the approximate shape of the con- 
tainer, or holds a high mound formation, 
and at the end of 2 minutes after emptying 
on such surface the highest point of the 
mound is not less than 60 percent of the 
top of the container, except with respect to 
No. 3 size can or larger the highest point 
of the mound is not less than 50 percent 
of the height of the container, and irrespec- 
tive of can size not more than 10 cubic 
centimeters of free liquor separates for each 
30 ounces of net contents.” 

Looking back on it now, it is amazing how 
grandma turned out those delicious pies 
without ever bothering to use a stopwatch 
or micrometer. 

The Department says it is none of its busi- 
ness how much pumpkin is put in the can 
because quality and not fill is the basis for 
regulation. 

It does offer this helpful advice, however: 

“It is recommended that each container 
be filled as full as practicable with pumpkin 
or squash.” 

The Department does not wish to take 
jurisdiction in cases involving irate house- 
wives who might feel they got shortchanged. 

One of the bright things about the new 
regulations is that they come years after the 
writing of the famous fairy tales and nursery 
rhymes. 

Imagine the strain which would be put 
now on the author of Cinderella in the scene 
where the good fairy turns white mice into 
horses and a pumpkin into a coach so Cin- 
derella can go first cabin to the prince’s ball. 

Even fairies have their limitations and by 
the time she and Cinderella found a pump- 
kin which would pass the standards, it would 
be past midnight before Cinderella even got 
started, much less arrived home. 

And at best you can bet the evil step- 
mother and Cinderella’s ugly stepsisters 
would be around trying to influence the in- 
spectors. 

Or take the case of Peter, Peter, pumpkin 
eater. 
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The little rhyme goes like this: 


“Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater 

Had a wife and couldn’t keep her; 
Put her in a pumpkin shell 

And there he kept her very well.” 


Peter would be in a nice fix with the Gov- 
ernment unless he could show the pumpkin 
shell met the regulations promulgated pur- 
suant to the authority contained in the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
1087, et seq. as amended: 7 U.S. C. 1621, et 


seq.) 





Resolutions on 38th Anniversary of 
Lithuania’s Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter from citizens of my 
congressional district of Lithuanian 
descent containing resolutions adopted 
by such on the observance of the 38th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s declaration of 
independence: 

LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
COMMITTEE, 
Paterson, N. J., February 19, 1956. 
Hon. GORDON CANFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CANFIELD: On Febru- 
ary 19, 1956, citizens of Lithuanian descent 
residing in Paterson, N. J., during their pro- 
gram in observance of the 38th anniversary 
of Lithuania’s Declaration of Independence, 
unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas the people of Lithuania during 
700 years have time and again fought ag- 
gression to defend her freedom, have shed 
their blood to prove to the world that Lith- 
uania is worthy of independence; and 

“Whereas Lithuania was an independent 
state for several hundred years before Rus- 
sia’s first occupation in 1795; and 

“Whereas the yearning for self-rule and 
freedom existed throughout 123 years of 
Russian occupation, Lithuania severed its 
ties with Russia by announcing its inde- 
pendence on February 16, 1918; and 

“Whereas Soviet Russia renounced for all 
time its rights to the territory of Lithuania, 
and recognized Lithuania as a sovereign and 
independent state; and 

“Whereas the United States of America 
and other nations recognized and continue 
to recognize Lithuania’s rightful independ- 
ence and sovereignty; and 

“Whereas almost 16 years ago the Baltic 
democratic republics slipped beneath the sea 
of misery and death that is Soviet commu- 
nism; and 

“Whereas because of the global and 
totalistic nature of the Kremlin’s peaceful 
coexistence line is designed primarily to gain 
time in order to divide and destroy free 
world alliances and pave the way for world 
conquest: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, Americans of Lith- 
uanian descent shall continue to support 
the efforts of Lithuanian people to regain 
freedom; and 

“Resolved, That we respectfully urge the 
United States Government to develop an 
overall dynamic program against interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy; and 
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“Resolved, That we appeal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States to incorporate 
the liberation of Lithuania and other Soviet- 
enslaved countries as an integral part of 
United States foreign policy; be it further 

“Resolved, That this meeting of Lithu- 
anian Americans of Paterson, N. J., expresses 
their deepest gratitude to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Congress of the United 
States for their keeping enslaved nations’ 
hope of liberation alive and for their un- 
wavering stand and attitude toward the 
eventual restoration of independence of 
Lithuania and other Baltic States; and be it 
finally 

“Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, 
and copies thereof to the Secretary of the 
State, the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Representative of the Eighth 
District of New Jersey, and the press.” 

Sincerely yours, 

ANTHONY GUDONIS, 
Chairman, 

Rev. VYTAUTAS DEMIKIS, 
Secretary. 

JOHN SPRAINAITIS, 

KEENEUN PRAUTKA, 

JOHN Josy, 

VACLOVAS CIZIUNAS, 

Commitee Members. 





Failure of Integration in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
written by Mr. A. H. Harrigan, and which 
appeared in the February 21, 1956, issue 
of the Charleston News and Courier, one 
of our Nation’s oldest and most distin- 
guished newspapers. The article spells 
out a few of the many complications be- 
ing encountered in efforts to integrate 
the public schools in our Nation’s Capital, 
which has been designated as the “pilot 
model” for others to follow. The article 
is entitled ‘Integration Hasn’t Helped 
Either Race in Capital, Newsman Finds.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INTEGRATION HASN’T HELPED EITHER RACE IN 
CAPITAL, NEWSMAN FINDS 
(By A. H. Harrigan) 

The District of Columbia’s year and a half 
of experience with integrated schools has 
been probed, analyzed, and summed up in a 
series of eight articles published in the Nor- 
folk (Va.) Ledger-Star. 

The overall situation, as seen by veteran 
Washington Newswriter Paul Harmon, is con- 
tained in the quoted comment of an educa- 
tor who spent 25 years in the Washington 
system. He said that integration is “not 
benefiting the Negro pupils, and Lord knows 
it isn’t helping the white pupils.” 

Norfolk, with a large transient population, 
is not a wholly typical southern city. Inte- 
gration of Norfolk’s public schools has been 
advocated by some Norfolkians. The after- 
noon Ledger-Star set out to get the facts 
on integrated schools in the major testing 
ground of Washington. 
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Harmon’s series establishes two things: 
(1) That integration has meant a big drop 
in educational standards and (2) that Whites 
who can do so are fleeing Washington. 

Harmon pointed out that Washingtonians 
themselves are ill informed as to whether or 
not integration has been successful, He 
described the news blackout on how inte. 
gration is working and the reluctance of 
school personnel to allow their names to be 
used in stories. When newsmen agree to 
withhold the names of sources, teachers 
principals, and school-board members haye 
plenty to say. 

The educator quoted above said: “There 
isn’t a shadow of a doubt in my mind that 
a greater number of white students haye 
been irrevocably hurt (by integration) .” 

The effect integration has on student be. 
havior is graphically described in the Har. 
mon article headed ‘Washington Handles 
Negro Children With Kid Gloves.” 

“White teachers, principals, and school off. 
cials all along the line are so afraid of public 
opinion that they are reluctant to punish 
@ Negro child for even the most serious 
offense,” one principal told the Ledger-Star, 
He added that “Negro school-board mem- 
bers, NAACP leaders, and some white pro- 
ponents of integration might be quick to 
pounce upon any incident which can be made 
to look like mistreatment of Negroes by white 
school people.” 

He added that Negroes “came into the 
schools in large numbers in September of 
1954 with the feeling they had won a great 
victory in this decision on integration. They 
would not bow to any authority.” 

Harmon reported that numerous incidents 
(of student crime) were cited by parents, 
teachers, and pupils. Most of these were re- 
ported in the newspaper. 


These reports included the flashing of 
knives by Negro boys, fist fights and hair- 
pulling contests between Negro and white 
girls, Negro boys approaching white girls 
asking them for dates, making remarks 
about their personal appearance, sometimes 
even putting their hands on them. 

Harmon’s reporting points clearly to an in- 
creasing exodus of whites from integrated 
Washington. He said in the series that a 
large segment of Washington’s permanent 
citizenry, including top civic leaders and 
businessmen, are profoundly concerned with 
racial population trends. 

A school principal said: “I am deeply con- 
cerned at what is happening to the white 
population of our city: I’m concerned what's 
happening to the tax structure; to the civic 
pride formerly displayed in residential sec- 
tions all over the city.” 

Harmon said the moving out of white resi- 
dents to nearby Maryland and Virginia and 
the influx of colored families has been 4 
cause of major concern to real-estate men. 

The Ledger-Star was told of one high- 
school district where the parents of more 
than 25 students continued to live in Wash- 
ington, but sent their children across the 
city line to a Maryland school. The parents 
paid more than $200 per pupil per year to 
avoid sending their children to integrated 
Washington schools. 

Integration is complicating tremendously 
the already vastly difficult problem of ob- 
taining teachers. The latest count in Wash- 
ington’s integrated teachers college, Harmon 
was told, “is 489 white students and 814 
colored students.”’ 


A school board member commented, Say- 
ing, ‘““And we expect only a few of those white 
teacher trainees who graduate will accept 
jobs in the Washington school system.” An- 
other school board member said, “In my 
opinion, you ‘ain’t seen nothing’ yet. It will 
be interesting to observe the shift at the 
end of this year.” 
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to the cost of operating the integrated 
tem, it has gone up, not down as integra- 
tionists forecast. ; 
_H. M. Corning, school superintendent, 
itted to Harmon that little if any money 
as been saved so far due to integration. 
“actually, we hope to obtain an increased 
appropriation to correct some conditions,” 
one school official said. He explained he re- 
ferred to & large number of pupils who have 
an IQ of 70 or below, now attending Classes 
with pupils of more normal development. 
The system hopes to obtain funds for special 
teachers for these students. They also want 
to teach simple shop skills to those who are 
incapable of absorbing an academic edu- 


cation. 





Senator Paul Douglas Opposes Upper 
Colorado Boondoggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Sena- 
tor Paut Douctas, of Illinois, has a con- 
siderable reputation as an economist. 
Of the “solid gold cadillac’’ upper Colo- 
rado River storage project he said this 
during debate on the issue in the other 
body last year: 

This is a lavish, extravagant, unjustified 
program. It is about the worst program 
I have ever seen during the time I have 
been a Member of the United States Senate. 
It would be a waste of the taxpayers’ money. 
*** To my mind it is not justified on 
any basis whatsoever, and I hope the bill 
will be defeated. 


Those who may as yet be undecided 
with respect to this issue should be con- 
siderably infiuenced by the words of Sen- 
ator DoucLas. 

I will quote further from his remarks 
made in the other body on April 20 of 
last year so that they may be before 
my colleagues for evaluation: 

It is because I believe that this project 
is not good for the Nation that I oppose it. 

The area covered by this bill is the worst 
place in the country at which to develop 
hydroelectric power. * * * 

The cost of installing power capacity in 
the area covered by this bill will be over 
$500 per kilowatt, or 4 to 5 times the cost 
on the Tennessee River, and more than 5 
times the cost of most dams on the Columbia 
River. * * * 

If we were to pick out one of the worst 
places in the United States at which to erect 
a public-power project, we would pick out 
this one. * * * 

I doubt that this sum—the appropriation 
for power—will be paid out, for power from 
coal oil and shale oil in this region can 
Probably be produced at the same or a lower 
cost. Furthermore what about atomic 
energy? Will not that be ready for use in 
60 years? 

** * so if we add the hidden interest 
costs, which will amount to more than $1,- 
100,000,000, the cost of the irrigation fea- 
tures will come to more than $2 billion and 
the total cost of all features to probably 
Close to $3 billion or more. 

The average cost of construction, let alone 
interest, for the project as a whole would 
be $952 an acre * * * if we include interest, 
the cost per acre will be $2,142. The cost 
for the central Utah project with interest 
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will be $3,953. These are fantastic figures. 
The most fertile land in the country * * * 
is not worth more than $600 or $700 an acre. 
Here we are proposing to spend more than 
$2,000 an acre for land which, when fully 
irrigated, will not be worth more than $150 
an acre. On a big project, we will be spend- 
ing approximately $4,000 an acre. 

We must remember that these irrigation 
projects are not in low altitudes * * * (at 
which) the average temperature is high and 
the growing season long. They are, instead, 
in the mountains, at altitudes from 4,500 
to 7,500 feet, where the growing season is 
short, where the winters are long, and where 
the crops produced will be, by the admission 
of the proponents of this bill, primarily 
alfalfa, hay, and some corn, for the feeding 
of livestock. These are costs which cannot 
be borne. Irrigation can better be used to 
put water on the more fertile land of the 
Midwest to raise the yields per acre there. 
This would be at a very low cost instead of 
at the astronomical costs of this project. 

* * * who then will pay for this gigantic 
project? The interest is forgiven, and borne 
by the taxpayer. Eighty-five percent of the 
principal is not to be paid by those who own 
the land, but is supposedly to be saddled 
on the power revenues. If we examine the 
costs and the power revenues, we find that 
it would be almost impossible for the power 
system to earn the money necessary to 
meet the 85 percent of direct irrigation 
cosa. © => 

This is a lavish, extravagant, unjustified 
program. 





Lithuania’s Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16,1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, last 
February 16 the Lithuanian Americans, 
of whom there are almost 1 million in our 
country, celebrated the 38th anniversary 
of Lithuania’s independence. 

Lithuania is a country with a rich, his- 
torical background. It was an inde- 
pendent state as far back as the 12th 
century and at one time comprised a 
vast area of Eastern Europe. Since 1940, 
however, the valiant people of Lithuania 
have been under the domination of the 
Soviet Union. The legal government of 
Lithuania as well as those of its necigh- 
bors, Latvia and Estonia, was deposed by 
the masters of the Kremlin and Lithu- 
ania is now incorporated as part of the 
Soviet Union with attendant terror and 
loss of freedom. Since the Reds have 
taken over Lithuania, hundreds of thou- 
sands of these brave people have been 
deported to slave labor camps. 

On Saturday night, February 18, 1956, 
I had the honor to address a group of 
fine, patriotic Americans of Lithuanian 
extraction who belong to the Lithua- 
nian-American Society of Los Angeles. 
The president of the society is Mr. An- 
thony F. Skirius. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that our country 
can well be proud of the patriotism of the 
Lithuanian Americans and their devo- 
tion to our principles of freedom and 
justice. It is my hope that once again 
Lithuania may be free and throw off the 
yoke of Soviet slavery. 
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Responsibilities of Operators of Radio and 
Television Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
television is a wonderful educational me- 
dium. Those who have been trusted 
with licenses to operate television and 
radio stations should never take lightly 
their responsibilities to the public in pre- 
senting educational programs, especially 
those which are designed to portray his- 
tory. 

In this connection, I desire to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
an article by a distinguished writer, Mr. 
Arthur Krock, which appeared in the 
New York Times of February 21, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rreconp, 
as follows: 

IN THE NATION 
(By Arthur Krock) 
MORE PORTRAYAL OF HISTORY BY TELEVISION 


WASHINGTON, February 20.—In its second 
TV dramatization of the history of the Con- 
stitution the Ford Foundation, through its 
Omnibus program yesterday, again in several 
respects conquered the sharp limitation of 
the medium. Also again, it was faithful to 
the facts it presented and the casting and 
performance of the actors were excellent. 

But in this second of the programs, which 
dealt with the strains on the Union and the 
Constitution after 1789, once more an impor- 
tant balancing fact was omitted, and an- 
other was only half told. That same flaw was 
noted in this space on February 8 with re- 
spect to the opening program when, in accu- 
rately allotting to the actor who played 
Thomas Jefferson the lines in which he said 
the Constitution should continuously be in- 
terpreted according to the changing concepts 
of following generations, the playwrights 
failed to add Jefferson’s vital reservation. 
This was that the changes should come 
through constitutional amendments submit- 
ted by Congress and ratified by the States, 
not through judicial amendments by the Su- 
preme Court. 

In that previous dispatch it was estimated 
that more than 7 million view Omnibus. 
Its management responded that the viewers 
number at least 17 million, which stresses its 
importance as a vehicle of historical 
reporting. 

LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS 

There were two episodes yesterday which, 
being truncated history, could have left on 
most of the viewers a deeply mistaken im- 
pression. No suggestion is intended here 
that the slanting was deliberate; the time is 
short in which the long story has to be told; 
and the distinguished consultant for the 
script, Professor Hofstadter, of Columbia 
University, encountered complex problems 
of selection. But: 

Among the passages chosen from the cele- 
brated debates between Lincoln and Douglas 
in Illinois in 1858 was this from Douglas: 
“The Negro ought never to be a citizen of 
the United States.” Since Lincoln was 
faithfully presented on the program as a 
statesman who loathed slavery, and the issue 
between him and Douglas in their senatorial 
contest was over Negro citizenship and the 
extension of slavery to the Territories, that 
may explain the choice. But the passage 
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left the impression that one of the issues 
between the candidates was the award of 
equal political rights to free Negroes and 
those thereafter to be free. 

Yet in these same debates Lincoln took a 
stand on that subject even more adverse than 
Douglas, a vital fact in the context. At 
Charleston, September 18, 1858, Lincoln said: 
“I am not, nor ever have been, in favor of 
bringing about in any way the social and 
political equality of the black and white 
races. * * * I am not, and never have been, 
in favor of making voters or jurors of Ne- 
groes, nor of qualifying them to hold Office, 
nor to intermarry with white people. * * * 
There is a physical difference * * * which 
I believe will forever forbid the two races 
living together on terms of social and po- 
litical equality.” No viewer of Omnibus yes- 
terday was informed than Lincoln made this 
response to the passage excerpted from 
Douglas. 

The program’s narrator, Joseph N. Welch, 
who doubtless was chosen because of the 
acting skill he displayed on TV in the Army- 
McCarthy hearings, very fully and correctly 
recited Lincoln’s views on slavery: that he 
looked forward to the day when all men 
would be free; that the Nation could not 
endure half slave and half free; but that, if 
the only way he could preserve the Union 
would be to continue slavery for a time, he 
would do that, etc. Continuing, Welch an- 
nounced that in the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, a few years after 1858, Lincoln 
achieved his purpose and that most of the 
slaves were free. But an essential part of 
the truth, not conveyed by Welch, was that 
the proclamation was a wartime military, 
not a sociological, measure, and that the 
only slaves it freed (on paper) were those 
behind the Confederate lines. 

Since Douglas’ stand on Negro political 
rights and the Emancipation Proclamation 
were both brought into the script, surely a 
round portrayal of history required the bal- 
ancing factors listed above. They are facts, 
not just somebody’s interpretations or 
opinions. 

Nevertheless, the subject of American his- 
tory, much neglected in the schools, was 
usefully illuminated by Omnibus. Those who 
did not already know learned that: 

New York and New Jersey merchants, op- 
posed to the War of 1812, brazenly supplied 
the British Army and Navy. South Carolina 
had an acute economic reason in the tariff 
law of the Jackson period for proposing nulli- 
fication and secession. But its object was 
“disunion” and Jackson denounced the 
South Carolina doctrine as “treason,” ele- 
ments conspicuously missing from the cur- 
rent southern stand against the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision. Lincoln was 
never an interpositionist: it was a northern 
as well as a southern doctrine; but Lincoln, 
too, sought to reverse Supreme Court deci- 
sions (the difference being that the agency 
he would employ was Congress). From 1789 
to 1861 “the Union,” in the TV script’s true 
words, “subsisted on a series of compro- 
mises.” 

That is something the extremists in the 
North and South should bear in mind now. 


Seven of Greatest Americans Appraise 
George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason of 
unanimous consent heretefore granted 
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me so to do, I wish to present a few 
excerpts from the many tributes paid to 
George Washington by seven of the out- 
standing Presidents of the United States, 
On this, his birthday, it is highly ap- 
propriate that we reappraise George 
Washington in the light of the consid- 
ered opinion of 4 deceased Presidents 
of the United States as well as in the 
light of 3 living Presidents of our great 
Nation. 

These appraisements follow: 

“His integrity was most pure, his justice 
the most inflexible I have ever known; no 
motives of interest or consanguinity of 
friendship or hatred being able to bias his 
decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of 
the word, a wise, a good, and a great man.” 
(Thomas Jefferson.) 

“Washington is the mightiest name of 
earth, long since mightiest in the cause of 
civil liberty, still mightiest in moral refor- 
mation. On that name no eulogy is ex- 
pected.” (Abraham Lincoln.) 

“No American should ever forget Wash- 
ington’s insistence upon the absolute neces- 
sity of preserving the Union; his appeals to 
our people that they should cherish the 
American nationality as something inde- 
structible from within.” (Theodore Roose- 
velt.) 

“The greatest political leader of his time 
and also the greatest intellectual and moral 
force of the revolutionary period. * * * His 
principles of government have had more in- 
fluence on the development of the Ameri- 
can commonwealth than those of any other 
man.” (Herbert Hoover.) 

“This absence of sectionalism, together 
with his interest in the means of knitting 
the scattered people of the new Nation to- 
gether, was the imperishable contribution of 
Washington.” (Franklin Delano Roosevelt.) 

“Washington’s efforts for freedom were 
twofold. He was concerned first with mak- 
ing the ideal of democratic government work. 
He was also concerned with the defense of 
that ideal against the forces opposed to it.” 
(Harry S. Truman.) 

“We remember the picture of the father 
of our country, on his knees at Valley Forge 
seeking divine guidance in the cold gloom 
of a bitter winter. Thus Washington gained 
strength to lead to independence a Nation 
dedicated to the belief that each of us is 
divinely endowed with indestructible rights.” 
(Dwight D. Eisenhower.) 
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Interposition and Freedom of Choice in 
the Public School System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
at a recent meeting of the Atlanta 
Rotary Club, Hon. Robert B. Troutman, 
Sr., spoke to the club on the subject 
Interposition and Freedom of Choice in 
the Public School System. 

Mr. Troutman is a prominent attorney 
of Atlanta, and a recognized leader of 
the bar. During his career at the bar 
his fellow members of the legal profes- 
sion have elected him to serve as presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Bar Association, and 
as president of the Georgia Bar Associa- 
tion. He has also been active in the 
affairs of the American Bar Association, 
where the influence of his personality, 
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his abilty, and integrity have been Widely 
felt and appreciated. 

When I learned of Mr. Troutman’s 
address to the Atlanta Rotary Club, 1 Tes 
quested and obtained a copy of it. I was 
profoundly impressed with the logic ang 
soundness of the manner in which he 
dealt with this serious and important 
question which now faces us. His views 
and suggestions deserve the thoughtfy] 
attention and consideration of all those 
who are now devoting attention to the 
problem which the Supreme Court 
through its unwarranted action, has 
thrust upon us. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
obtained, I insert the address of mr 
Troutman herewith: : 

Interposition means the interposing of 
the State’s sovereignty between the unay- 
thorized exercise of power by the Federal 
Government and the citizens of the State 
Jefferson was called upon by some friends in 
Virginia to assist in that State’s protest 
against the sedition law, enacted during 
John Adams’ administration. He drafted a 
series of resolutions of interposition which 
were submitted to Virginia and actually 
passed by Kentucky also. They not only de. 
clared the Federal Act to be beyond the 
Federal Government’s powers, but called 
upon other States to join in similar declara- 
tions. Few other States gave encouragement, 
They did not follow. Kentucky, nevertheless, 
redeclared the act to be invalid. 

In the early 1800’s Pennsylvania passed a 
similar resolution of nullification of a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. The Governor 
called out the militia to prevent the carry- 
ing out of the Court’s mandate. The State 
appealed to President Madison, who refused 
to interfere (notwithstanding the fact that 
he had helped Jefferson prepare the original 
resolutions for Virginia and Kentucky men- 
tioned above). The upshot of it all was that 
the Federal Government won and the State 
capitulated. There will be found an elab- 
orate discussion of this case and others 
wherein Pennsylvania resisted the encroach- 
men of Federal power for 25 years in Warren's 
History of the Supreme Court, volume I, 
pages 267, et seq. The State even resorted 
to armed resistance. In the end, some of its 
military officers suffered imprisonment for 
their resistance of Federal process in the 
enforcement of the Court’s decree. 

John C. Calhoun advocated nullification 
of certain acts of Congress which he deemed 
to be violative of the Constitution. Al- 
though President Jackson threatened his 
hanging, Calhoun’s methods resulted in 
some modification in the laws. 

Other States resisted what they deemed 
to be unlawful exercise of power by the 
Federal Government, speaking through the 
Supreme Court. They include Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Georgia, and Wisconsin (over 
the fugitive slave law). 

Jefferson, Theodore Roosevelt, and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt were thoroughly and violently 
in disagreement with the Court’s decisions. 
Franklin Roosevelt, in our lifetime, tried to 
get Congress to help him pack the Court 
with men who would interpret the Consti- 
tution the way he thought it ought to be 
interpreted. His attack succeeded. Finally, 
because of death and retirement he was 
enabled to appoint Judges who shared his 
views. He literally remade the Supreme 
Court by changing the Judges. 

The Southern States’ position, as I under- 
stand it, may be summarized as follows: 

When the Thirteen Original Colonies gained 
their independence from England, they be- 
came separate, independent sovereign na 
tions. They occupied the same status 48 
England, France, Russia, and other sovereign 
nations, 

By mutual consent these nations delegated 
certain of their sovereign powers to the 
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Federal Government. The extent of the 
grant is expressed in the Constitution of the 
United States, which became a compact be- 
tween them and the Federal Government. 
all other powers were retained by the States. 
To make this clear, they brought into being 
the 10th amendment, which declares that 
all powers not delegated in the Constitu- 
tion and not prohibited to the States, are 
reserved to the States. 

It must be reealled that the agreement— 
the Constitution—expressly provides that 
it and the laws enacted thereunder are the 
supreme law of the land. 

The Federal Supreme Court has for more 
than 150 years asserted that it possesses the 

wer to interpret the Constitution and to 
declare whether @ power asserted by any 
pranch of the Federal Government falls 
within the delegated powers or not, and 
whether a State law or constitution violates 
the Federal Constitution. Thus one party 
to the compact, by its court which is one of 
its coequal branches, declares what the con- 
tract between the parties means and the 
other party, the State, has nothing to say 
about it. 

The States contend further that the 14th 
amendment, adopted in 1868, following the 
War of Secession, was not intended by its 
framers to vest in the Federal Government, 
acting through its courts, power to control 
the operation of the public schools of the 
States. In fact, the Supreme Court, itself, 
in previous decisions had in effect held that 
the 14th amendment did not prevent segre- 
gation of the children between the two 
races, if both were given equai facilities. 

The language of the 14th amendment has 
not been changed since those decisions were 
rendered. It remains the same general lan- 
guage. No other relevant language in the 
Constitution has changed. But under suc- 
ceeding Presidents the personnel of the Court 
has been changed. The words of the agree- 
ment—the compact—are the same, but the 
judges are different. 

The States say that in reliance upon the 
“separate but equal’ doctrine laid down by 
the Court in its earlier decisions they have 
spent billions of dollars in their public edu- 
cation systems. And since the term “edu- 
cation” is not mentioned in the contract, 
the Court is in effect amending the Consti- 
tution by interpretation. In so doing the 
Federal Government through one of its 
branches is violating the agreement (the 
Constitution) of the parties. It is chang- 
ing the contract. 

Personally, I agree with their position. It 
is evident to me that the framers of the 
14th amendment did not intend it to be a 
limitation upon the State’s power to seg- 
regate the pupils in their schools on the 
basis of race. Otherwise the same Congress 
which framed the amendment and submit- 
ted it to the States would not have passed 
a segregation law for the public-school sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia. Nor would 
several of the States which ratified it have 
retained the segregation school laws on their 
books. Several States had such laws. 

If conditions have changed since 1868 so 
as to write into the Constitution this re- 
striction on State power to operate public 
schools, let the Constitution be amended in 
the manner provided. No court of nine men 
has power to amend the Constitution by 
interpretation. 

The decision in the segregation cases is 
but one of many instances in recent years 
in which Federal powers have been expanded 
by construction. More and more the Court 
is taking from the States their sovereignty 
and delegating same to the Federal Govern- 
ment, all without any change in language 
of the Constitution, 

So the States reiterate that the Federal 
Government by use of its courts is not adher- 
ing to the contract between the parties, 
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Several means of redress have been sug- 
gested. 

Secession is not available. No state can 
withdraw from the contract. The war of 
1861-65 settled that. 

Amendment to the Constitution is another. 
Such an amendment has been proposed in 
Congress by Judge VINson, of Georgia. How- 
ever, in the light of its own previous deci- 
sions laying down the “separate but equal” 
doctrine, it does not seem that the States 
should be relegated to the imponderable 
method of amendment. Rather it should be 
left to the proponents of this further ex- 
pansion of Federal power to amend the agree- 
ment so as to include control over public 
education. The Constitution is now silent 
on the subject. 

In addition, in the present state of party 
politics, I don’t see much chance of the 
amendment receiving the required two- 
thirds of Congress and three-fourths of the 
States. I hope that I am in error. Curb 
on Federal expanding powers is needed, if 
our liberty is to be preserved. Only by local 
self-government may we retain our freedom. 
Centralized power has always been destruc- 
tive of liberty. 

Nullification is another remedy and so is 
interposition. But mere declaratory resolu- 
tions of protest or opposition are ineffective. 
It is for that reason that Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina, and even Mis- 
sissippi, would not go as far as Georgia’s 
Governor Griffin urged at the recent confer- 
ence in Richmond, Va. Alabama, without 
Governor Folsom’s approval did pass a nulli- 
fication resolution. 

The questions which these sister Southern 
States ask are: What means will be adopted 
to effectuate the resolution? Will the State 
resort to armed resistance? I think the an- 
swer is “No.” 

How many States will join in the resolu- 
tions? No one knows. 

The Southern States might well adopt 
the solution which has been suggested by 
Senator Rosertson, of Virginia, in a pro- 
posed resolution to be introduced in Con- 
gress. Alabama is now considering @ con- 
stitutional amendment embracing the same 
plan. It should receive the support of all 
people in the country. Even the Federal 
Constitution might be amended to authorize 
it if necessary. I do not believe it is 
necessary. 

It is a simple plan, giving the parents a 
freedom of choice in the matter. 

The Southern States are contending that, 
no matter what the future may hold, the 
present view of the best thinking on the 
part of both races is that white and colored 
children should not be compelled to attend 
the same schools. Certainly, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the parents of the white 
children in the South hold that conviction. 
While we deplore the disorder on the campus 
at the University of Alabama, it shows how 
deeply the white people feel on the subject. 

We believe that among our most valued 
freedoms is the right to choose one’s associ- 
ates. It is as basic as the right of free 
speech, free worship, and free press. No 
government has the power to compel us to 
associate with anyone else. 

Furthermore, in this age, where juvenile 
delinquency is on every tongue, every day, 
parents have a definite responsibility to se- 
lect, as best they can, the associates of their 
children. 

Every southern State has compulsory 
school attendance laws. The parents, under 
threat of punishment by fine and imprison- 
ment, must send their children to school. 
In most communities no private schools ex- 
ist. Most parents are financially unable to 
send their children to private schools, even 
if such schools are available. So only the 
public schools can be available to meet these 
compulsory education laws. Unless, there- 
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fore, there can be separate schools for the 
races, children are forced to associate with 
those of another race contrary to the funda- 
mental constitutional right of freedom of 
choice in selecting one’s associates. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in the segre- 
gation cases did not hold that children 
could not be separated on a voluntary basis. 
It held only that a Negro child could not be 
denied admission to a school merely on the 
grounds of race. 

The States, therefore, should be permitted 
to establish three types of schools. First, a 
school to which children of both or all races 
are admitted, if they desire to attend school 
together. Second, a school where only white 
children are admitted, for those who desire 
to attend such a school. Third, a school 
where only Negro children are admitted, for 
those who desire to attend such a school. It 
could apply to all races. It gives to the 
parents a reasonable choice in selecting the 
associates for their children. 

I believe it will be within the boundaries 
of the Constitution, even as interpreted by 
the Court as now constituted. It is reason- 
able. Recent surveys in the schools of the 
District of Columbia reveal that since inte- 
gration has been ordered, the children have 
fallen below the national average in grading 
their qualifications to be in their respective 
classes. The Negro children are now far 
below the whites in intelligence and culture. 
Obviously, white parents should have a 
choice to avoid the holding back of their 
children in their school work due to in- 
ferior equipped associates. 

The choice of associates among members 
of the races is in practice throughout the 
entire country. There is practically no mix- 
ing of the races in the churches, in Offices, 
or in clubs, or social gatherings, or in the 
homes, in any place in America. So by volun- 
tary choice the right of selection of associates 
is being practiced by both races in America. 
The same process makes it desirable in the 
schools. 

For this reason, I believe that in the South 
the number of mixed schools on this volun- 
tary plan will be negligible. The majority 
of both races, on a voluntary basis, will 
choose segregation. 

I believe it is a sensible way out. It may 
be more expensive. However, so deep is the 
conviction of our people on the desirability 
of separation of the races, I think they will 
pay the price, if necessary. I believe it will 
save our public-school system. 

In the meantime, all of the delaying tactics 
to which the States are resorting will be 
followed. There will be disorder, and in 
some cases, there will be bloodshed. Inno- 
cent people will be hurt. Emotions and 
feelings are running high. But we must live 
under law. To do so we must have courts. 
We must have independent judges. With- 
out them our rights are nil. So we won't 
solve our problems by defying either the 
Federal Government or the courts of the 
land. They must be solved according to law 
or we will have anarchy. We cannot get 
support on any emotional plea of “down 
with the court” or the Federal Government. 
We may incite riots and bloodshed for a 
while, but ultimately law and order will tri- 
umph. That is what happened thus far in 
every nullification case. The Federal Gov- 
ernment won out in the final test of strength. 

The “freedom of choice” plan is legal and 
within any reasonable interpretation which 
can be placed on the language of the Con- 
stitution. No one can complain if he is 
allowed to choose whether he wishes his 
child to go to a school solely with members 
of his Own race or with members of both 
races. 

The plan would give the parents some 
choice in the selection of the school asso- 
ciates for their children, at least to the ex- 
tent of selection of one race of children as 
schoolmates. 
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If the courts of the United States strike 
down such a plan, then, indeed, they will 
establish themselves as superboards of edu- 
cation. They will confirm what the South- 
ern States say they have already assumed in 
the school cases, by holding in this highly 
emotional area of race relations, the States 
and the local school boards are not author- 
ized to segregate the races, although in their 
private lives and occupations the menrbers 
of both races now practice voluntary segre- 
gation throughout the Nation. 

I am aware that freedom of choice of as- 
sociates in a public school system must be 
confined to reasonable limits. It cannot go 
to the extent of letting parents draw lines 
among social or economic groups. But dif- 
ferences in race are substantial. The volun- 
tary segregation now being practiced by our 
people and by the surveys of the mixed- 
school system in the District of Columbia 
prove these differences. So race can well be 
a reasonable dividing line of freedom of 
choice by the parents of America. 

It is a serious problem and an old prob- 
Jem. It is honeycombed in politics. It is 
filled with emotions. It has resulted in 
crises for our people. It calls for statesnran- 
ship at a high level. 


Upper Colorado Scheme’s Revenue Ap- 
portioning Provisions Unprecedented 
and Unsound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the new 
provision of the upper Colorado River 
storage project scheme for apportioning 
revenues to each of the States of Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming 
is unprecedented and unsound. 

The revised bill H. R. 3383 contains in 
section 5 (e) an unprecedented proposal 
of apportioning by arbitrary percentages 
all of the net revenues from power to the 
four States of the upper Colorado River 
Basin. These apportioned revenues are 
to be reserved for use to subsidize un- 
economic irrigation projects solely in 
those States. This means on the one 
hand that the Federal Government and 
the taxpayers would be holding the bag 
in the probable event that the revenues 
available to certain of these States under 
the proposed inflexible proposal would 
prove insufficient to repay the irrigation 
costs as required, while on the other hand 
certain other States might have revenues 
available in excess of repayment require- 
ments of initially authorized irrigation 
projects and would demand authoriza- 
tion of additional irrigation projects on 
the basis of avaliability of such funds, 
regardless of economic justification or 
need. 

There has been no report by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or the Bureau of the 
Budget on this unprecedented proposal 
which on its face is unsound and bad 
business for the Federal Government. 
It represents a total departure from ex- 
isting law, which, under the Hayden- 
O’Mahoney amendment of 1938—43 
United States Code Annotatcd, section 
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392a—requires that net revenues from 
power, after the power allocation has 
been repaid, be covered into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

The huge concealed Federal subsidy to 
the States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
and New Mexico is unwarranted and un- 
conscionable. 

Under the proposed plans of financing 
the project, the concealed subsidy by way 
of accumulating interest on money bor- 
rowed to construct the project would be 
huge. Its burden would have to be borne 
by the Nation’s taxpayers for generations 
to come. 

Under the repayment provisions of the 
Senate approved project bill, the con- 
cealed Federal subsidy on only the proj- 
ects recommended by the Secretary of 
the Interior—Glen Canyon and Echo 
Park storage units and 11 participating 
projects—as estimated and admitted by 
the Bureau of Reclamation would be 
$1,153,000,000 over the repayment period 
or $3,150 per acre on the 366,000 acres 
to be irrigated. If the four additional 
storage units and the Navaho, San Juan- 
Chama, and Gooseberry participating 
reclamation projects authorized by the 
Senate bill are included, the correspond- 
ing Federal subsidy, based upon equiva- 
lent methods of computation, would 
amount to $4 billion or ever $5,000 per 
acre on the 745,000 acres to be irrigated. 

Under the repayment provisions of 
House project bill, the concealed Federal 
subsidy on the minimum number of proj- 
ects authorized by the bill—4 storage 
units and 11 participating projects— 
would amount to $1.6 billion at the end 
of the overall repayment period of 90 
to 95 years, or $4,300 per acre on the 
366,000 acres to be irrigated; but with the 
inclusion of additional projects contem- 
plated for authorization, the subsidy 
would be substantially the same as under 
the Senate approved bill, namely $4 bil- 
lion or $5,000 per acre. 

As compared to Federal subsidies 
amounting to $3,000 to $5,000 per acre 
that would be involved in the project, 
the value of irrigated land in the area 
of the proposed reclamation projects 
averages only about $150 per acre. 

In view of the fact that the crops that 
would be grown on the proposed project's 
high altitude marginal land would be 
largely hay, grain, and forage crops for 
livestock, and dairy products, which are 
now largely surplus and would in turn 
be resubsidized under the farm program, 
the huge Federal subsidy required for the 
proposed upper Colorado River project 
would be a totally unwarranted and un- 
conscionable burden on the Nation’s tax- 
payers for many generations hence. 

The benefit-cost ratio has been dis- 
torted contrary to reclamation law in 
an attempt to justify the project's 
unsound economics. 

The bill would, in effect, approve the 
use of the so-called benefit-cost ratio 
for testing the economic justification of 
irrigation projects. This has never been 
authorized bylaw. The testimony shows 
that, as now practiced, the benefit-cost 
ratio is simply a device used in attempt- 
ing to justify projects which are both 
economically and financially infeasible, 
first, by use of fictitious and unrealistic 
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values to infiate the benefits, while 
second, at the same time, Overlooking 
factors of cost to the Nation which woul] 
result from the project. 

Example No. 1: On one participatins 
project—the Hammond—the Reclama. 
tion Bureau would collect from the farm. 
ers only $2.02 per acre per year, but 
says the direct benefits are $41.59 per 
acre per year, or 2,000 percent of the 
amount it would require the farmer tg 
pay. This contrast in benefits and re. 
payment ability is simply not believable 
Any formula achieving such a resylt 
obviously needs a drastic overhauling, 

Example No. 2: The Government's 
revenues from firm power production at 
Hoover, Davis, and Parker Dams would 
be decreased as much as 25 percent dur- 
ing the time—which may be as long as 
25 years—the storage dams of the pro- 
posed project are filling. This:loss has 
been ignored by the Bureau. 

In view of these major discrepancies, 
coupled with the fact that most of the 
projects named in the bill have a mar- 
ginal benefit-cost ratio under the Bu- 
reau’s own figures, there should be an 
independent review of the Bureau's com- 
putations by a group of impartial expert 
economists. On the Seedskadee project, 
for instance, the Bureau had to find 
$638,500 of “indirect benefits” and $3i3.- 
100 of “public benefits” to add to the 
finding of $614,500 in “direct benefits’— 
all items over a 100-year period—to ar- 
rive at a final ratio of only 1.46 to 1. 
The “indirect benefit’? category includes 
such nebulous factors as “the increase in 
profits of all business enterprises han- 
dling, processing, and marketing prod- 
ucts from the project and profits of all 
enterprises supplying goods and services 
to the project farmers,” while the “public 
benefits category is even more specula- 
tive, including dollar figures for Bureau 
guesses as to the “increase or improve- 
ment in settlement and investment op- 
portunities, community facilities, and 
services and stabilization of the local and 
regional economy.” 

The only true criterion of economic 
justification of reclamation is reimburs- 
ability which has been the required basis 
of findings of feasibility since the incep- 
tion of Federal reclamation in 1902. It 
should be maintained in the law without 
change. This the project utterly fails 
to do. 


Trade With Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include a letter addressed to me by 
Dr. Frank S. Wong, president, the Amer- 
ican University Club of Hong Kong. Ir. 
Wong’s correspondence indicates appre- 
hension concerning the results which 
would be sure to follow in the wake of 
increased trade with Red China. Re- 
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f opposition to trading with the 
communists would be fatal to the West: 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY CLUB, 

or Hone Kone, 

Kowloon, Hong Kong, February 17, 1956. 
Hon. RoBERT BYRD, ‘ 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR REPRESENTATIVE Byrp: May I congrat- 
ylate you on your statesmanlike and friendly 
stand toward the embargo against Commu- 
nist China in the course of Premier Eden’s 
yisit to your country. I am glad I had the 
opportunity of a chat with you during your 
prief sojourn here. 

Red China is getting most of the strategic 

ds from Soviet Russia at higher prices 
and at longer time than those that would 
have obtained from the free world. As soon 
as the 5-year plam has become a success, 
Communist China will be in a position to 
fight the democratic nations, and she will be 
ina firm position. So Peiping is more eager 
to have the embargo lifted than to be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. The lifting of 
the embargo would be a great victory and a 
moral sanction for Peiping, for it would con- 
stitute a statement to the world that the 
U.N. and United States embargo was wrong 
and that the Chinese Communist aggression 
in Korea could be condoned. Such encour- 
agement would be fatal to our cause. 

I hope that you will interest a sufficient 
number of legislators to call for giving more 
ships and planes to Taiwan to strengthen the 
blockade against the China coast, because 
ships are carrying strategic goods from 
Southeast Asia and Europe to Red China. 
We have to fight communism in all fronts. 
The blockade has brought great results. 

I shall be pleased to tell you more facts 
and views of the embargo and look forward 
to having the pleasure of hearing from you. 
With best wishes to you and all those who 
uphold justice and liberty. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank S. Wonc, 
President. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions rendered a great public service in 
recommending $15 million for construc- 
tion of physical facilities in our national 
park system. For several years many of 
our national parks have deteriorated be- 
cause of lack of funds. This is particu- 
larly true with our smaller parks. The 
reason for this lack of funds in the past 
decade is due to our international com- 
mitments and not to a lack of interest 
in the Congress. 

The Vicksburg National Military Park 
is one of the parks that has been neg- 
lected. It is of great historical signifi- 
cance and attracts hundreds of thou- 
Sands of visitors each year. Several 
Toads in the park need paving; drainage 
work needs to be done; seepage problems 
need correction. The National Park 
Service has done an excellent job with 
the limted funds at their disposal, but 
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additional funds are needed now to pre- 
vent a further deterioration of the Gov- 
ernment’s investment. Actually, the in- 
creased appropriations recommended by 
the committee is an economy move. If 
a restoration program is not undertaken 
within a short period of time, a replace- 
ment program at a much higher cost will 
have to be initiated to provide ample 
facilities to the increasingly large num- 
ber of Americans who take advantage of 
our national parks. 

On February 19, 1956, an excellent edi- 
torial appeared in the Vicksburg Post- 
Herald on the subject of the Vicksburg 
Park. I include this editorial as a part 
of my remarks and commend it to the 
House. It follows: 

FUNDS FOR NATIONAL PARKS 


According to an Associated Press dispatch, 
there will be a very sizable increase in funds 
for national parks. President Eisenhower at 
first requested $5,200,000 to increase facilities 
in the Nation’s parks. This was followed 
by a second request for an additional 
$8,350,000. The Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives exceeded 
the President’s request and approved $15 
million for the increase in physical facilities 
in national parks. 

It is a source of interet to us in Vicks- 
burg to note that Congress and the Presi- 
dent are both cognizant of the needs of 
national parks. What is vitally important 
to us in Vicksburg is the extent to which 
our own national park will participate in 
these funds. 

The Vicksburg National Military Park has 
not, in several decades, had sufficient ap- 
propriations to properly care for and op- 
erate this great battlefield shrine. Funds 
have been kept at a minimum and the 
physical aspects of the park have, neces- 
sarily, been neglected. The fact is that 
splendid use has been made of available 
funds by the local park authorities—we just 
haven’t had enough funds to do our park 
justice. 

Vicksburg should use every effort to sup- 
port the requests for funds of our park au- 
thorities, and Vicksburg’s civic bodies and 
her official bodies should see that their voices 
are heard in the Congress through our repre- 
sentatives. As we are undertaking our most 
ambitious tourist program, which will con- 
tinue on a large scale each year, we should 
also see that our beautiful park is pre- 
sented in its most beautiful aspects and we 
should goall out in our drive for additional 
funds which will be available should the 
report of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee be adopted. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rece 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 








DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, On prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, last 
evening the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker! delivered a very intel- 
ligent and informed address on the con- 
servatism of George Washington. The 
senator spoke in his usually fine, impres- 
sive manner. I think a reading of the 
address would be of value to Members 
of the Senate, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue CONSERVATISM OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(Address by Hon. JOHN W. BRICKER, of Ohio, 
before the American Good Government 
Society, Washington, D. C., February 22, 
1956) 

I am deeply honored to join with you in 
celebrating the birthday of our first Presi- 
dent. The annual George Washington Day 
Dinner has become a splendid tradition in 
the Nation's Capital. These annual observ- 
ances of the American Good Government 
Society will, I hope, become a tradition in 
communities all over the country. 


Of all the great men in American history 
Washington is unique in that he is, and 
always has been, beyond responsible criti- 
cism. Jefferson, Lincoln, Jackson, Calhoun, 
Hamilton, and Marshall, to name only a few, 
continue to be somewhat controversial. 
Washington stands alone, universally ac- 
claimed and unanimously accepted as the 
Father of his Country. 

For Americans of all ages it was ever so. 
Take, for example, Henry Adams, grandson 
of the sixth President and great-grandson of 
the second. Even at the tender age of 12, 
Henry Adams was urbane, somewhat cynical, 
an ardent abolitionist, and completely un- 
awed by the power and prestige of Presidents. 
Adams, in his famous autobiography, The 
Education of Henry Adams, gives these im- 
pressions of his first trip to Washington, 
made in 1850 at the age of 12: 

“No sort of glory hedged Presidents as 
such, and in the whole country, one could 
hardly have met with an admission of re- 
spect for any office or name, unless it were 
George Washington. That was—to all ap- 
pearance sincerely—respected. People made 
pilgrimages to Mount Vernon and made even 
an effort to build Washington a monument. 
The effort had failed, but one still went to 
Mount Vernon, although it was no easy 
trip.” 
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“George Washington was a primary, or 
** * an ultimate relation, like the Pole 
Star, and amid the endless restless motion 
of every other visible point in space, he 
alone remained steady, in the mind * * ® 
to the end.” 


Appendix 


Then Henry Adams tells of his trip to 
Mount Vernon in a carriage and pair with 
his father, Charles Francis. On the way 
Henry was tempted to ask his abolitionist 
father how a slave state could produce such 
@ man as Washington. He never put the 
question. He wrote in his Education the 
following words: 

“Luckily Charles Francis Adams never 
preached and was singularly free from cant. 
He may have had views of his own, but he 
let his son Henry satisfy himself with the 
simple elementary fact that George Wash- 
ington stood alone.” 

Daniel Webster expressed this feeling in 
a single sentence: ‘“‘Washington is in the 
clear upper sky.” To speak about a man of 
such great and unquestioned stature is a 
most difficult assignment. The task is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that millions of 
words have been spoken and written about 
George Washington, the most important of 
which are familiar to an audience such as 
this. 

Tonight, I shall talk about Washington’s 
conservative political philosophy. Whether 
or not Jefferson and Lincoln were liberal 
or conservative, is still a topic of lively de- 
bate. To the best of my knowledge, however, 
nobody has tried to pin the neoliberal label 
on Washington. Again it is indicative of 
Washington’s unique place in history that 
even the most militant of modern liberals 
do not seem disturbed by Washington’s con- 
servatism. They appear to assume that the 
conservative policies pursued by Washington 
were sound under the circumstances of time 
and place. 

Only when we begin to apply Washington’s 
conservative principles to current problems 
do we involve Washington in political de- 
bate. I have often thought what would 
happen if God should see fit to return Wash- 
ington to us for a period of 30 days. Let us 
imagine that Washington is scheduled to 
arrive at the National Airport tomorrow in a 
celestial DC-7. 

There would, of course, be a motorcade 
from the airport to the White House along 
the route reserved for visting celebrities. 
Government offices would be closed early. I 
suspect, however, that few Government em- 
ployees would use this extra time off for 
shopping on F Street. 

In touring this vicinity, three places would 
give Washington particular pleasure. First, 
he could not fail to be deeply moved by the 
monument erected to his memory and domi- 
nating the skyline of the Nation’s- Capital. 
No man could ask for more in the way of an 
official token of gratitude. 

Washington would be more pleased, I 
think, to find that Mount Vernon had be- 
come a national shrine. Watching the steady 
stream of visitors to his beloved acres on the 
Potomac, Washington would know that he 
never really died; that he continues to live 
in the minds and hearts of the common 
people. 

Washington would derive great satisfac- 
tion from a visit to the Fairfax County Court- 
house. There he would find recorded in the 
office of the clerk his last will and testament. 
Dusty records in the clerk’s office would con- 
vince him that we had taken seriously the 
advice in his Farewell Address: ‘“‘To maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of 
the rights of person and property.” 

Shortly after his return there would be a 
nationwide TV appearance. Then the Amer- 


ican people could judge with their own eyes 
whether history has been right in painting 
Washington as frigid and austere. I suspect 
they would see a simple dignity—a dignity 
regrettably lacking in many public officials. 
Our crackerbarrel philosopher, Charles F., 
Browne, better known as Artemus Ward, 
showed a keener insight than many histori- 
ans when he said: 

“The prevailin’ weakness of most public 
men is to slop over. G. Washington never 
slopt over.” 

The revivified Washington could not 
wholly despair of America’s future after 
meeting the leading figures in our Gov- 
ernment. He would find in President Eisen- 
hower a worthy successor. They have much 
in common—a military background, an un- 
impeachable personal integrity, and a deep 
disgust for those who would gamble with 
the Nation’s security for the sake of po- 
litical advantage. 

Washington would be very proud to find 
his beloved Virginia so ably represented in 
the Senate of the United States. No man in 
public life has done more than Harry Byrp 
to implement the conservative fiscal policies 
which Washington deemed so important. 
In his Farwell Address, Washington advised 
us to “cherish public credit” and to avoid 
“the accumulation of debt,” while at the 
same time making those “timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger which fre- 
quently prevent much greater disburse- 
ments to repel it.” We are indeed fortu- 
nate in having as chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee and as the ranking mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee a man 
so well qualified to strike this delicate bal- 
ance. 

Washington would also be gratified to find 
as Secretary of the Treasury &@ man who com- 
pares so favorably with his own great Secre- 
tary Alexander Hamilton. A greater com- 
pliment is not within my power to bestow. 
We shall, I hope, hear all about Secretary 
Hamilton’s remarkable career in 1957 when 
we officially observe the bicentennial of his 
birth. 

During his brief visit with us, Washington 
would certainly discover a close political kin- 
ship with Senator Grorce. The theme of 
Washington’s Farewell Address is the danger 
of factionalism and “the fury of party spirit,” 
particularly in the conduct of the Nation’s 
foreign affairs. No one has done more than 
Senator GrorGE to prevent partisan attacks 
on settled principles of American foreign 
policy. 

Of course, Washington would make a tri- 
umphal tour of the United States, culminat- 
ing, I suppose, in a mammoth ticker tape 
parade in New York. For Washington this 
adulation would be no new experience. He 
would be reminded, I think, of April 16, 1789, 
and the days immediately following. 

George Washington was up before dawn on 
that eventful day. Martha did not go along 
with his ungodly hours, so he sneaked softly 
downstairs and headed for the kitchen. A 
subdued clatter of skillets assured him that 
the cook was already on the job, and his nose 
detected the promising aroma of corn meal 
hoe cakes. 

The vast sweep of the Mount Vernon plan- 
tation was still wrapped in slumber, but we 
can well imagine that a fledgling cockerel was 
practicing an adolescent crow; that a hungry 
calf was complaining about the lack of serv- 
ice—and that a reckless foxhound puppy was 
teasing an irascible and noisy goose. 
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These were matinal sounds that were dear 
to the heart of the farmer-general—and he 
had thought that they would be his own for- 
ever. He felt that he had had enough of 
public life. 

Eight years before—at Yorktown—he had 
said, ‘‘The work is done and well done.” 

Six years before, he had said goodbye to 
his officers, put away his uniform, hustled 
home to Mount Vernon and enthusiastically 
written to Lafayette that, “At length, my dear 
Marquis, I am become a private citizen on 
the banks of the Potomac; and under the 
shadow of my own vine and my own fig- 
tree, free from the bustle of a camp and the 
busy scenes of public life, I am solacing my- 
self with those tranquil enjoyments of which 
the soldier * * * the statesman * * * and 
the courtier * * * can have very little ccn- 
ception.” 

The work was done for his muscular and 
triumphant little army. But the work was 
not done for Washington, and today, April 
16, 1789, he was saying goodby once again— 
this time to Mount Vernon—as President- 
elect of the new United States. 

He had his hoe cakes—with honey—and a 
pot of tea, and as he went outdoors, he found 
his horse, already saddled, full of oats and 
groomed to a glistening sheen. It nickered 
a welcome, and his dogs swarmed around his 
legs—a small and turbulent sea of waving 
tails and jealous clamorings for his personal 
attention. There were men in those days 
who said they could not understand this al- 
ways dignified, austere and sometimes frosty 
man—but animals—and children—under- 
stood him very well indeed. 

The President-elect of the new United 
States was in no hurry to get going on the 
long and muddy-roaded journey to the tem- 
porary capital in New York City. There was 
time enough to note that One of his mares 
had foaled the night before, and the oldest 
ewe sheep on the place was Calling his atten- 
tion to the charms of her new-born twin 
lambs. The Presidency could wait a littie 
longer. 

There would even be time for a second 
breakfast of fresh fish, ham and eggs, more 
corn cakes and more tea, and the President- 
elect was well aware that neither Col. David 
Humphreys, his aide, nor Charles Thomson, 
the Secretary of the Congress, who had 
brought him official word of his election, 
would be astir for at least another hour. 


Those two men were to accompany him 
to New York, and it was 10 o’clock before the 
carriage wheels began to turn. We are given 
to understand that Washington rcde in si- 
lence. Possibly he was oppressed by the fact 
that he had to borrow money to make the 
trip. As always, he was rich in land, and 
poor in cash. It is more likely that he was 
oppressed by the frightful responsibilities 
that had been thrust upon him by the 
unanimous vote of the presidential electors. 
As a commander in the field, he recognized 
his own abilities. As a military strategist, 
he had no lack of faith in himself, but his 
confidence in the future of George Wash- 
ington as a statesman was almost non- 
existent. 

It was fortunate, perhaps, that he had 
little time to brood about it. His first stop 
was at Alexandria, Va.; there was a public 
dinner, and a large bouquet of flowery 
speeches. At Georgetown, there were parad- 
ing troops in full dress; cannon belched 
salutes, and bells were tolled. 

Baltimore was a mob scene of enthusiastic 
citizens, delirious with hero worship. 

It was a triumphant march. The Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania met the carriage at the 
border with a uniformed escort, and at 
Trenton, N. J., 13 young girls who were 
dressed to represent the 13 States, recited a 
long and fulsome poem in unison. 

New York wrapped both arms around him. 
It was before the days of ticker tape, but 
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our modern parades through the heart of 
New York have nothing on Washington’s re- 
ception at the temporary capital. New York 
had entered into the spirit of the occasion 
with a fervorous abandon. The city shook 
with the thunder of gunfire and the peals of 
bells. Flags and streamers fluttered in the 
breeze, and the rooftops were black with 
people—some of whom naively believed that 
Washington was about to be crowned as @ 
king. 

The inauguration took place on April 30, 
1789. The Congress was in session. The 
Government of our infant federation was 
about to be launched. Three times in the 
course of his inaugural address Washington 
invoked the favor of God. Midway in his 
address he declared that, ‘“‘no people can be 
bound to acknowledge and adore the In- 
visible Hand which conducts the affairs of 
men more than the people of the United 
States.” If Washington were to speak to us 
today, he would ascribe to Providence the 
major credit for America’s progress over the 
past 167 years. In all of his writings, Wash- 
ington invariably recognized the creative 
acts of providence. 

If Washington were to spend a month 
with us, the gulf separating him from con- 
temporary liberals would soon be obvious 
to all. Washington constantly stressed the 
need for self-restraint and self-reform. He 
believed not only that men must act in con- 
formity with ethical absolutes, but that their 
morality could not prevail in the absence 
of religious conviction. Washington re- 
garded the Constitution primarily as a re- 
straint on men in their collective capacity. 
He recognized as the two great constitutional 
pivots: 

“(First] That the general government is 
not invested with more powers, than are 
indispensably necessary to perform the func- 
tions of a good government.” 

And secondly, “that these powers * * * 
are so distributed among the legislature, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial branches, into which 
the General Government is arranged, that it 
can never be in danger of degenerating into a 
monarchy, an oligarchy, an aristocracy, or 
any other despotic or oppressive form, so 
long as there shall remain any virtue in the 
body of the people.” 

In other words, Washington felt that the 
struggle between good and evil is waged 
primarily in the individual rather than in 
society; that the individual’s base instincts 
must be restrained by morality and religion; 
and that the popular will of the State must 
likewise be restrained by the immutable 
political truths of the Constitution. 

Contrast Washington's political philosophy 
with the philosophy recently expounded by 
a leading Senate exponent of modern liberal- 
ism. This Senator recently wrote for pub- 
lication: 

“The one distinctive aim [of liberalism] 
was the liberation of man from traditional 
restraints.” 

This Senator also said: 

“The liberal approach 
mental, the solution tentative, the test 
pragmatic. Believing that no particular 
manifestation of our basic social institutions 
is sacrosanct or immutable, there should 
be a willingness to reexamine and reconstruct 
institutions in the light of new needs.” 

And the Senator concluded: 

“We must release ourselves from the shack- 
les of yesterday's traditions and let our minds 
be bold.” 

Here we have a difference of first princi- 
ples—a difference which cannot be composed 
by mediation and compromise. As a result, 
we find Washington insisting, “We are not 
to expect perfection on this world.” On the 
other hand, all traditional restraints are re- 
garded by modern liberals as impediments to 
achieving paradise on earth. 

As Washington went about the United 
States, he would probably not express him- 
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self on specific political issues. After hi 
retirement from the Presidency, he was sy 
luctant to intrude upon what he describeq 
as “the experiment intrusted to the hands 
of the American people.” He did not even 
seek to buttress his place in history by writ- 
ing his memoirs. He wrote to his persona 
physician, Dr. James Craik, who broacheg 
the subject that “any memoirs of my life 
distinct and unconnected with the genera} 
history of the war, would rather hurt my fee}. 
ings than tickle my pride whilst I liveg. I 
had rather glide gently down the stream of 
life, leaving it to posterity to think and say 
what they please of me.” 

How refreshing. 

However, Washington might not be wholly 
successful, if he were among us, in main. 
taining a posture of political neutrality, 
Suppose, for example, he were asked about 
current proposals to amend the Social ge. 
curity Act. Could he resist repeating what 
he said in his Farewell Address about “not 
ungenerously throwing upon posterity the 
burden which we ourselves ought to bear?” 

It would be improper for me to suggest 
what position Washington might take on my 
proposed treaty-control amendment. He 
would be keenly interested in this debate, for 
the Jay Treaty was the most controversial] 
act of this administration. Alexander Ham. 
ilton, writing under the pen name Camillus, 
was his staunch defender in that fight. Ham. 
ilton pointed out that all treaties made under 
the authority of the United States shall be 
the supreme law of the land. He emphasized 
the power of the Senate to approve or to re. 
ject a treaty. And he emphasized the fact 
that the only constitutional exception to the 
power of making treaties is that it shall not 
change the Constitution. Hamilton wrote 
that “a treaty cannot transfer the legisla- 
tive power to the executive department, nor 
the power of this last department to the ju- 
diciary; in other words, it cannot stipulate 
that the President, and not the Congress, 
shall make laws for the United States; that 
the judges and not the President shall com- 
mand the national forces.” 

In sum and substance, the treaty power 
as defined by Hamilton was limited to those 
objects over which neither contracting na- 
tion had sovereign jurisdiction. My amend. 
ment would merely impose on the treaty- 
making power the restraints originally in- 
tended to govern its exercise. 

Could Washington remain silent upon 
seeing with his own eyes the extent to which 
political power has been centralized in Wash- 
ington? There would be those who would 
explain the altered Federal-State relation- 
ship on the ground that “times have 
changed,” or that the “Constitution must 
evolve to meet new conditions.” Washing- 
ton might remind them of what he said in 
his Farewell Address: 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the Constitution designates. 
But let there be no change by usurpation.” 

During his brief visit with us, Washington 
would certainly be given a reception at the 
United Nations headquarters. Perhaps he 
would repeat his warning about “the policy 
and will of one country (being) subjected 
to the policy and will of another.” He might 
refer again to the danger of “passionate at 
tachments for others” in foreign affairs. 

In many ways Washington was like the 
great British conservative, Edmund Burke. 
Both men sacrificed themselves for thé 
masses, but not to them. As representatives 
of the people, both men insisted on the right 
to exercise their own best judgment. Like 
Burke, Washington distrusted the spirit of 
innovation, and respected custom and tra- 
dition. Washington’s conservatism explains 
in considerable measure why the American 
Revolution bears such little resemblance W 
the French. 
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end of Washington’s imaginary re- 
tn, I like to think that he would make a 
vd farewell address. However, I do not 
ielieve that its content would differ greatly 

m the one delivered on September 17, 
- He might point out that his earlier 
vatement in opposition to entangling alli- 

ces has been distorted by some. He would 
eetainly say that nuclear weapons and in- 
. continental bombers have overcome Amer- 

5 “getached and distant situation” which 
sted in 1796. But now, as then, I believe 
ont Washington would pin his hopes for 
america’s survival on the indispensable sup- 
ports of religion and morality. 

Before Washington ended the visit which 
[ have imagined, I am afraid that he would 
te a highly controversial figure. We might 
expect to read snide editorials attacking 
nero-worship; warning about “the dead hand 
of the past”; and scoring Washington for 
goubting both the inevitability of progress 
and the perfectibility of man. So, it is prob- 
ably just as well, that Washington will not 
return to us in person. It is good to have 
one great American as a fixed and roncon- 
troversial point of reference. So long as 
Washington remains “in the clear upper sky,” 
the conservative principles for which he 
stood will never be wholly erased from our 
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The Colorado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
extending in the REcorp as a part of my 
remarks a list of the 34 participating 
projects which are a part of the Colorado 
River storage project. I am including 
the construction cost of the projects, the 
total area in acres each of the projects 
would serve, the irrigation allocation per 
acre, and the percentage of the irrigation 
allocation which would be repaid by the 
lrigators. 

Mr. Speaker, not one single irrigation 
project in all of the 34 participating proj- 
ects is financially sound. 

If we consider the original 11 approved 
by the President and Secretary McKay, 
the cost for area served on the individual 
projects ranges from $200 to $800 per 
acre for construction alone. ‘The water 
users can repay a weighted average of 
17.5 percent. This average is that low 
because the largest of all the projects, 
central Utah, is the least feasible. 

However, Mr, Speaker, these figures of 
cost per acre fail to represent a true 
measure of cost, because nearly two- 
u 
a 
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nirds of the acres to be served are 
n ady in production and would receive 
only a@ supplemental water supply. In 
Most cases this additional supply would 
be only a few inches in depth per annum, 
ha thus only a small fraction of the 






“and into full production. 

The real cost of putting enough water 
sn acre of land in this arid to semi- 
érid region would on the central Utah 
Project be over $2,600 an acre. 

It must be remembered that in these 


ures I am considering only construc- 
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tion costs. I am not considering inter- 
est charges on the Government’s invest- 
ment. 

Nor do the figures I am presenting in- 
clude another legitimate charge for irri- 
gation. ‘This is the proportion of the 
cost of building the storage reservoirs 
which should be borne by the irrigation 
projects. 

As many an unlucky farmer has 
learned by bitter experience, the real 
value of his land is not what he has put 
into it in money and labor, but what he 


Colorado River storage project participating projects 


Project 
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can get out for what he produces. The 
lands proposed to be irrigated in the 
Colorado River storage project lie at 
altitudes from 5,000 to 7,000 feet above 
sea level. They are not in tropical or 
semitropical latitudes. They have a 
short growing season and are generally 
capable of producing only forage crops 
and grains. 

Land in the region, fully irrigated and 
improved, brings in the market an aver- 
age of only about $150 an acre. 

The list of projects follows: 
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16. Savery-Pot Hook.............- a 
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19, Fruitgrowers 
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25. Ohio Creek 
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27. Battlement Mesa 
28. Bluestone 
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30. Parshall 
31. Rabbit Ear 
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Grand total (34 projects) 


1 Weighted average. 


Methodists May Spend $37 Million To 
Fight Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21,1956 
Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Hudson Dispatch, a 
newspaper which circulates in my dis- 
trict. This dispatch is entitled “Metho- 
dists May Spend $37 Million to Fight 
Reds.” This is a heartening sign in the 
continuing battle against atheism, and 
the article is herewith set forth at 
length: 
Mernopists May Srenp $37 MILLION TO 
FIGHT Reps 
With half the world already enslaved “Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain” and with Communist 
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Percentage 
Project con- | Irrigation of irrigation 
struction a allocation allocation 
cost per acre to be repaid 
by irrigators 
Thousands Acres 
7, 970 210 29.6 
60, 720 383 20.6 
40, 600 260 21.3 
7, 300 450 31.1 
10, 430 321 31.3 
17, 040 399 35.5 
18, 950 343 26.3 
15, 150 332 40.7 
24, 080 400 38. 6 
} 160, 380 794 11.9 
| 3, 670 627 | 16. 1 
366, 290 1545 | 117.5 
20, 200 361 20.6 
5 a 1536 117.7 
1, 530 | 14.6 
480 25.8 
350 | 41.5 
1694 118.4 
340 12.9 
370 6.2 
430 3.7 
440 27.8 
380 26. 4 
470 9.2 
80 44.8 
590 9.2 
800 a 
200 1.0 
420 0 
860 11.0 
310 | il. 1 
310 8.9 
430 | 12.0 
250 16. 1 
380 | 13.38 
1, 22 7.5 
6o | 100.0 
1633 | 114.3 



































issia avowedly bent upon bringing what 
is left of the free world down to its knees 
and made satellites of the Kremlin, every 
mover t directed at combating thi 
force for evil commands our appror 
Since communism is fundamental 
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spend $37 million in the next 4 years to com- 
bat communism and secularism. 

The 4-year plan to be submitted to the 
general council of the church in April was 
drawn up at a meeting of council of bishops, 
council of secretaries of boards and agencies, 
council on world service and finance and co- 
ordinating council. General council, which 
meets every 4 years and which represents 40 
different countries, is the supreme law and 
policymaking body. It usually accepts the 
recommendations of its administrative units. 

Coordinating council, which has the re- 
sponsibility for preparing the quadrennial 
program of the church, declared communism 
and secularism “must be seen for what they 
are—attempts to master the mind.” Bishop 
Charles Brashers, of Chicago, chairman of the 
council, observed that “communism exploits 
the mind, regiments the person, tyrannizes 
the soul. It lacks the cohesive power of love 
that is essential to social unity.” 

The plan to be recommended to general 
council proposes that the $37 million be 
raised on a regional level by a contribution 
of a dollar a year from each of the church’s 
9,300,000 members. The sum would be dis- 
tributed among the 116 colleges and uni- 
versities associated with the church. 


Integration of Common Supply and Serv- 
ice Areas Among the Military Depart- 
ments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I insert 
two letters concerning plans for the De- 
partment of Defense to integrate the 
handling of certain common supplies and 
services. These two letters relate to 
those which I placed in the REcorD on 
January 16, 1956. 

The step which Secretary Wilson ha: 
now taken, though belated, is important. 
It is hoped that he will insure that his 
directive to integrate these common use 
items will receive diligent followup lest 
it suffers the fate of other directives of 
similar purport. I also hope that this 
is but one of several steps that will be 
taken to carry out the full intent of the 
Naticnal Security Act and the O’Ma- 
honey amendment of 1952. 

As I have previously stated, the large 
savings through integration of the com- 
mon supply and service areas among the 
military Gepartments will go a long way 
toward financing some of the things 
which we so desperately need at this 
time. 

The letters follow: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1956. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCorMack, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. McCormack: Secretary of Defense 
Wilson advised you by letter dated Janu- 
ary 27, 1956, that I would furnish you com- 
plete information regarding our efforts to- 
ward improvements in the logistics field. 
The purpose of this letter is to reply to your 
letter of December 13, 1955, and to outline 
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our program for supply of common-use ?tems 
and common services. 

The position of the Department of Defense 
with respect to supply, as discussed in the 
references cited in the second paragraph of 
your letter, was based on the supply tech- 
niques known to be available and developed 
as of that time. While it is true that our 
present plans may seem to change the pre- 
vious concept, at the same time they reflect 
our never-ending effort to improve supply 
management as practical methods for doing 
so are developed. It is a seemingly simple 
task to designate that “supply support will 
be accomplished by single-service assign- 
ment.” On the other hand, the tools and or- 
ganizational arrangements to do so and in- 
sure adequate support in time of both peace 
and war must be carefully developed and 
considered, else we create a situation more 
objectionable than the one we endeavor to 
correct. We have vigorously worked on the 
problem and, among cther actions, have de- 
veloped what we feel is a sound solution—the 
single manager plan. 

A significant factor affecting the previous 
efforts to solve the supply system problem 
was unquestionably the lack of the Federal 
Catalog, and hence, a common identification 
of items. Despite the sincerity of efforts to 
Gevelop and further the concept of cross- 
servicing or making single-service assign- 
ments for supply, they cannot be effective 
without the common language of the Federal 
Catalog program. In this regard I wish to 
point out that all catalog identification is 
scheduled for completion by September 1956, 
but it will not be until 1957 that a few more 
classes will be converted and the balance in 
1958. In addition to the necessity of being 
able to use the common language of the Fed- 
eral Catalog, we had to await the extension 
of the principle of stock fund financing in 
the departments to effect a sound financial 
basis for furthering our concepts. The mili- 
tary departments have vigorously pursued 
programs for refinements and improvements 
in their own military supply systems in a 
commendable manner, which has further as- 
sisted us. At this point I would like to ex- 
plain briefly what we mean by conversion so 
that you will appreciate the time required 
after catalog identification has been com- 
pleted. Conversion involves the renumbering 
of all items that are physically in inventories 
in all warehouses, the reprinting of all stock 
lists and reference material for procurement, 
and the revision of operating and mainte- 
nance manuals so that new numbers will be 
used when parts are requisitioned. 

At the present time only subsistence, medi- 
cal, clothing, and petroleum items are com- 
pictely converted. Following the completion 
of conversion, the potentialities for cross- 
servicing become a reality and a major step 
completed in our efiorts to develop single- 
service supply responsibility. 

During the winter and spring of 1954-55, 
my staff compieted tne detail analysis of 
the single manager plan for supply of com- 
mon-use items. As you know this culmi- 
nated in the assignment of subsistence to 
the Army on November 4, 1955. Concur- 
rently, we pursued a very active effort to 


-analyze and develop assignments in other 


commodity categories. Our actions culmi- 
nated on January 31, 19565, by Secretary 
Wilson’s decision that the single manager 
plan be extended in the supply field to petro- 
leum, medical-dental, clothing-textile, pho- 
tographic equipment, and in the service 
field to traffic management. A copy of his 
memorandum to the military service secre- 
taries, together with Department of Defense 
Directive 5160.12, also dated January 31, 1956, 
is inclosed. This directive sets forth the 
policies and implementations of single 
manager assignments. 

I would like to point out the reasons why 
we selected subsistence before medical sup- 
ply for the application of the single manager 
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plan. Subsistence represented the 
modity that had the greatest degree of Pon 
service (Army) integration and the few 
complications with respect to technical 
pects of the inventory and the magnitud = 
mobilization reserves to be repositioneg oe 
der the distribution policies of the ~ ; 
The Army already bought for all caren 
and stored and distributed for the Air ar 
Since only approximately 10 percent of . 
inventory is for mobilization reserve ; 
complicated by many very technica] Abe 
A complication regarding distribution 
medical supplies, emphasized by Operation 
Alert in June 1955, is that the need for meg. 
ical supplies by the civilian populatio, 
might take precedence over military require. 
ments in the event of attack on continent, 
United States. The need to provide disper. 
sion even at some sacrifice in basic sUDDIy 
economy became apparent. These cesta 
were all considered. As I have indicated, ye 
now are assigning medical and dentai gyp. 
plies under the single manager concept ty 
the Navy. 

In our study of the single manager play 
for common-use items, it also became quite 
evident that the same concept could be 
applied for common services such as Troff; 
Management, Military Sea Transportatio, 
Service, and Military Air Transportatioy 
Service. As indicated in the inclosure, thi 
procedure has been approved by Secretary 
Wilson. 

I trust that this answers your question 
to our policies and programs. If furthe 
information is desired, I shall be pleased w 
provide it. i 

Sincerely, 
T. P. Pre 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1956, 
Hon. CuHar ks E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of 
Defense, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SECRETARY WILSON: I am in receipt 
of Assistant Secretary T. P. Pike's letter o 
February 8 in response to my letter to you 
dated December 138, 1955. 

I am pleased to learn that you have en: 
barked upon a relatively broad program fa 
the supply of common-use items and serv: 
ices as contemplated by the O'Mahoney Ati 
of 1952. Respecting Mr. Pike’s explanations 
as to the reasons for a change in policy in 
volving the handling of medical and sub 
sistence supplies respectively during the 
past year and a half, I want to state that 
my concern is not upon what is past, but 
what may be done to insure the success d 
the program that has now been charted. ! 
am not unmindful of the difficulties whic 
confront you in accomplishing this program 
which I am,sure can bring about tremendous 
savings. 

In order that I may keep abreast of devel 
opment, will you please send me copies ol 
implementing documents which are issued 
from time to time? When available, I should 
like to learn by categories of supply (sub 
sistence, medical, etc.) where the depots Wil 
be located and their respective missions, the 
locations of supply-demand-contro! points 
for each category of supply, the prescribed 
stock levels, what the interval of stock status 
reporting will be (i. e., monthly or quarterly, F 
etc.), and whether standard forms, proce § 
dures, accounting, etc., are planned. 

You are to be highly complimented for the 
action you have taken in this matter, and 
as stated in my letter of December 13, 1955, F 
I am sending copies of pertinent correspond: 
ence to other interested Members in both F 
Houses, and will also insert same in tht & 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. : 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCormack. 
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Pray for a Leader 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include in the Recorp the address 
of Hiram W. Warder, attorney at law 
and register of wills of New Castle 
County, Del., before the Delaware Con- 
cress Of Polish-American Societies at 
Washington-Lincoln-Kosciuszko _ cele- 
pration at Wilmington, Del., February 


12, 1956: 

We are gathered here today to pay tribute 
to three of the greatest men in the history 
of the world. 

Mankind reveres George Washington as 
the father of our country. Abraham Lin- 
coln is enshrined in the hearts of humanity 
as the Great Emancipator. Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko earned a debt of universal grati- 
tude not only because he was the father of 
American artillery and a leading engineer 
and strategist of the American Revolution. 
Kosciuszko is endeared to lovers of freedom 
everywhere as the father of Pclish inde- 
pendence. 

What were the qualities which made 
Washington, Lincoln and Kosciuszko great 
benefactors of mankind and great builders 
of free civilization? Was it their intellect 
alone? By all means, no. Was it simply 
their zeal for profit or the compulsion of 
personal ambition? Most certainly not. 

The magnificent achievements of the 
three great leaders whom we honor today 
displayed the workings of their great souls. 

Before tackling the problems of their 
times, each of these three leaders unequivo- 
cally accepted two great truths. Then each 
of these men deciicated his life to making 
these truths the solid foundation of our 
free civilization. 

The two great truths which Washington, 
Lincoln and Kosciuszko accepted and made 
the guiding beacons of their lives are these: 
First, God is our Supreme Ruler; second, 
all men are created equal. 

These fundamental truths are the very 
life of the document which founded our 
Nation, the Declaration of Independence, 

These great truths are the guiding prin- 
ciples which we must reafirm today. These 
great truths are the guiding principles 
which our leaders must inject into the solu- 
tion of the problem of our time—the prob- 
lem which overshadows all other problems. 

The threat of Communist enslavement is 
unique in world history. 

Ve find the people of Poland and of 11 
other nations, 800 million souls in all, pinned 
under the heel of a despotism and an in- 
human tyranny such as the world has never 
before known. 

We have seen the story of 14,000 men, the 
flower of Polish leadership, massacred in the 
Katyn Forest. We have learned the story of 
42 million Russians murdered by order of 
Joe Stalin during his 29 years of godless 
misrule, 

From pronouncements of our Federal Bu- 
Teau of Investigation, we learn of the exist- 
pooped within our own borders of no less than 
25,000 key Soviet agents, who are supported 
in their subversion by hundreds of thou- 
sands of dupes. 

We have seen the heroic military victories 
: GI's and their allies in Korea upset by 

‘Piomatic and political treachery. 
nee assistant member of the Presidential 
“oinet has served a prison term for com- 
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mitting perjury when questioned about his 
treason. Another assistant member of the 
same Cabinet has also been exposed as a 
traitor who, among other staggering crimes, 
gave Soviet Russia the engraving plates to 
print American guaranteed money without 
restriction, whereby billions of American tax 
dollars were thrown down the Communist 
rathole. 

We have seen the Senate of the United 
States, upon signal of the Kremlin, tied up 
in weeks of inconsequential censorship de- 
bate. We have seen the executive leaders 
of our country follow the Kremlin signal to 
the Geneva Conference, which was convened 
for the sole purpose of manufacturing Com- 
munist propaganda. 

We find our leaders cringing and cower- 
ing before the bluff of Soviet military power. 
We see before us men who lack the vision 
and the courage to realize and to know that 
Soviet Russia, in her conquests, has never 
fired a shot simply because she has no real 
ability to fight. Besides lacking the eco- 
nomic capacity to wage major war, Soviet 
Russia is utterly lacking in the moral ca- 
pacity to wage major war. Past and present 
Russian history show that Russia never has 
been and is not now a real military threat 
to a first-class power. Without the help of 
God-fearing America in World War II Russia 
would have been crushed as she has always 
been crushed before real military strength. 

We find ourselves with leaders who will 
not face up squarely to the reality of the 
Soviet plan—the plan which is to crush this 
country after she has been paralyzed by sub- 
version from within. 

The American people detest communism 
and all its designs. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of people everywhere in the world 
despise communism and all that it stands 
for. 

Our people and free people in all parts of 
the world somehow seem to sense the phony 
ring of Communist propaganda and the 
falsity of Communist tactics. 

In the face of anguishing and continuous 
threats of war—in the face of persisting 
high and ruinous taxes—in the face of the 
trickling stories of horror that reach us from 
behind the Iron Curtain—in the face of 
American surrender on the installment plan 
to the forces of evil, American hearts cry 
out. The hearts of the American people 
cry out in compassion for enslaved peoples. 
The hearts of the American people cry out 
to be saved themselves. The hearts of the 
American people cry out for a leader. 

We need areal leader. We need to pray for 
a leader. We need to conduct a crusade of 
prayer for a leader. 

We need a leader who will have the vision 
and the understanding to know that the 
problem we face at home and abroad is ba- 
sically moral. We need a leader who will 
have the vision and the understanding to 
know that the practical remedy we need for 
this great problem is political and not mili- 
tary. 

We need a man who will adopt and execute 
@ plan that will end forever the menace of 
communism, both here and abroad. We 
need a man who will know and understand 
that the task can be accomplished. 

We need a man who will be dedicated and 
consecrated to the application of the two 
fundamental truths upon which this na- 
tion was founded and upon which it has 
flourished. 

We need a man who will know and under- 
stand that all we really have to fear is God. 

My friends, we may ask ourselves what we, 
the ordinary people, can do to obtain such a 
leader as we need today. 

In this year of presidential elections, let 
us remember every minute this, the greatest 
probiem which is before our nation and the 
world. Let us remember that the complete 
power to defeat communism forever lies in 
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the hands of one man—the President of the 
United States of America, 

While the Reds labor, endlessly year after 
year to place thousands of agents to destroy 
us, we, the people have to pray and to labor 
only a few months this year to place one man 
in the Presidency to save us and to save the 
world. 

Yes; the right man in the Presidency of 
the United States can and will save the 
world. 

Let us resolve to make the fullest possible 
use of the greatest power that was ever given 
to man—the power of prayer. Let us pray 
for a leader. Let us crusade among all peo- 
ple who believe in prayer to pray for a leader, 
another Washington, another Lincoln, an- 
other Kosciusko. Pray for a leader. 

We will get one. Through prayer we will 
get a leader. 

My friends, I thank you. 





Deserved Tribute to Dr. Evans, His 
Hospital, His Life 


txXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Hudson Dispatch, a dis- 
tinguished newspaper of the 14th Con- 
gressional District entitled ‘“Deserved 
Tribute to Dr. Evans, His Hospital, His 
Life.” Dr. J. Lawrence Evans has had a 
distinguished career in North Hudson, 
N. J. He has been truly devoted to the 
cause of humanity. His work has 
brought happiness and surcease of pain 
to many who are commended to his care. 
We in the 14th District are proud of him. 
This editorial sets forth in a brief way 
some of the mileposts in a distinguished 
life dedicated to mercy: 

DESERVED TRIBUTE TO Dr. Evans, His HOSPITAL, 
His LIFE 

Outstanding and unsurpasesd service to 
North Hudson Hospital in a wide variety of 
capacities over a span of more than a half 
century were fittingly marked on January 18 
when Dr. J. Lawrence Evans, administrator 
and medical director of the hospital, was 
honored at a surprise party on his 77th birth- 
day. 

Few men have ever displayed more zeal 
and devotion to a cause than has Dr. Evans. 
Ever since early in the present century, this 
highly capable physician and administrator 
has given everything he possessed in energy, 
talent, know-how and unremitting stick-to- 
itiveness to promoting the services and ex- 
pansion of North Hudson Hospital. He truly 
has devoted his life to this cause and it 
has been a hard, uphill struggle beset by 
no end of difficulties, particularly the eco- 
nomic phases of keeping a private institu- 
tion of this kind in the black. 

Undoubtedly, much of the credit for what 
has been accomplished over the years at this 
hospital which serves the six communities of 
the northern end of Hudson County belongs 
to Dr. Evans. His diplomacy and resource- 
fulness has been a major factor in overcom- 
ing countless obstacles which would have 
defeated many men of lesser determination 
and purpose. 

Dr. Evans served as staff president of the 
hospital from 1912 to 1925, except during 
World War I, when he was surgeon of 115th 
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Machine Gun Battalion and later sanitary 
inspector of the 30th Division, comprising 
the National Guard of the two Carolinas 
and Tennessee, which was among the com- 
batant forces of the British Army. 

The recent annual meeting of the hospital 
board of governors marked the 24th consecu- 
tive year in which Dr. Evans has been chosen 
medical director of the institution. In ad- 
dition, he has served as hospital adminis- 
trator for some years. 

Despite his 77 years, Dr. Evans continues 
to handie his manifold duties with vigor and 
zest that belie his age. He seems to be well- 
nigh indefatigable and we wish him many 
more years in professional harness, a desire, 
we are sure, he himself entertains for he’d 
surely be lost without his beloved hospital 
to guide and serve. 

We recall back in February of 1938 when 
the redoubtable doctor, who had been on the 
go day and night in his hospital duties, pri- 
vate practice and personal matters, suffered 
an attack of gastritis, which had been 
brought on by irregular diet, lack of sleep 
and overwork. At first, it had been reported, 
Dr. Evans had suffered a heart attack. With 
characteristic reaction, he underwent exam- 
ination by a heart specialist, got a pronounce- 
ment after a thorough examination that his 
heart was perfect and then issued a denial 
of a reoprt that he would discontinue his 
activities at North Hudson Hospital. He did 
consent to take it easy for a short time and 
then plunged full-tilt into his work there, 
which has continued without let-up another 
18 years. 

At his surprise party the other night, he 
was surrounded by members of the hospital 
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This table clearly shows that as to 
projects, there is only this difference be- 
tween the bills: The Senate has author- 
ized the Echo Park and Juniper Dams 
and also the Gooseberry project, while 
the House version eliminates Echo Park 
and Juniper Dams and conditionally au- 
thorizes the Gooseberry project. 

There are certain other minor details 
in which the bills differ but their objec- 
tives remain essentially the same and in 
particular the projects contemplated for 
the development of water and power in 
the upper Colorado Basin are exactly 
similar. 

However, of the greatest importance, 
and I doubly emphasize, should the 
House pass the measure which will come 
before it, it is obvious that the principal 
matter for the conferees to settle will be 
the three projects—Echo Park and Juni- 
per Dams and the Gooseberry project. 
Most important of these, of course, is 
Echo Park. The question I would pose 
is: Should the House act favorably on 
the pending bill? What assurance have 
we that Echo Park and the other projects 
authorized in the Senate bill will not be 
restored to the House bill in conference? 
This becomes especially important in 
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board and staff, relatives and friends, in- 
cluding 3 sons, 2 of whom are also physicians, 
Dr. J. Lawrence Evans, Jr. and Dr. Robert 
Evans. 

In his annual report for 1955, Dr. Evans 
said that cases at the hospital increased 
approximately 15 percent over 1954. Emer- 
gency cases treaied at the hospital increased 
to 10,600, with more than 5,000 ambulance 
cases being treated. Approximately half 
were handled by the hospital ambuiance. 


Don’t Let the House Be Fooled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
impression seems to have been growing 
that there is a vast difference between 
the upper Colorado storage project bill 
passed by the Senate (S. 500) and the 
measure soon to be considered by the 
House, H. R. 3383. The following table 
is taken from the committee report 
which clearly indicates the falsity of 
this impression: 
and H, R. 3383 
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| 
view of the fact that the Senate refused 
to eliminate Echo Park by a vote of 52 
to 30 and would therefore undoubtedly 
insist on its inclusion. It would there- 
fore seem to be a complete delusion for 
any Member to feel that merely because 
Echo Park has been eliminated from the 
House version that this means that it will 
not be included ultimately in the legis- 
lation. 


Surplus Food for Eurcpe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY NicGREGOR 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 
Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most happy to see that President Eisen- 


hower is making our surplus food avail- 
able to western Europe, which has suf- 


‘fered from blizzards and floods in one 


of the worst winters in 20 or 30 years. I 
am particularly pleased with his state- 
ment, and I quote: 


1 ¢ 2 . 
February 99 


The United States stands ready to “ 
surpluses of agricultural commog; ake 
which we have in abundance, ayaj| Ues, 


. ‘ < lab 
relieving the distress of the people in a 
areas. se 


Mr. Speaker, to me this is & great 
humanitarian deed, and I am one “a 
has always felt that it was ridiculous for 
us to have surplus food when people . 
other parts of the world are hungry t 
congratulate the President on his imme 
diate action to relieve the distressed, : 


Statesmanlike Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Myr 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, ] 
include the following editorial from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal for Tues. 
day, February 21: 

STATESMANLIKE VETO 


Convinced that its enactment would n¢ 
be for the best interest of Mississippi, Gor. 
ernor Coleman has vetoed a bill which woul 
have restricted investigative activities o 
FBI agents in that State. The action wa 
taken after consultation with members ¢ 
the legislature. 

In his veto message Governor Coleman 
pays tribute to the FBI and points out tha 
the inquiries which prompted the measur 
were ordered by the Attorney General’ 
office. He also points out that in numerous 
ways the FBI “has been of untold benefit’ 
to the people of Mississippi and expresses 
belief that its agents will continue to enjoy 
their “admiration, cooperation and benefit.” 

The heart of the Governor's veto message 
lies in his assertion that “Mississippi has 
nothing to fear from any honest investiga 
tion.” “Since we have nothing to hide 
nothing of which we are ashamed, and 
therefore, nothing to fear,’ he says, “it is 
the better part of statesmanship, calculated 
to serve our best interest in the years W 
come” to withhold approval of the bill. 

He serves notice that the veto is not to 
be construed as criticism of the legislatwe 
and points out to any who might be short 
sighted enough “to taunt a change of mind 
that he “is under no obligation to follow 
blind consistency” but conceives it to be his 
“duty to act at all times, in the light d 
conditions then prevailing for the best i 
terest of our State.” The message Cob 
cludes: 

“Let no man mistakenly interpret this 
action as evidencing any lack of unrelent 
ing determination to preserve that whiti 
we know to be right.” 

Governor Coleman has been a distin- 
guished leader in the law enforcement field 
It was his fine record as Attorney Gener 
which so appealed to the voters and helped 
place him in the high office he occuplé 
The courage and statesmanship revealed it 
his veto action Monday are further justié- 
cation of their faith. 

Thinking Mississippians and the South # 
a@ whole will approve his action. Those who 
will be undone by it are the Communists who 
have long sought to destroy the FBI, att 
the NAACP, which with other agitatil? 
groups would have used approval of the & 
now-vetoed measure for mean and selfish & 
propaganda purposes. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
itor of the Mankato Free Press has 
recently written an interesting review 
fa significant film television interview 
yetween Prime Minister Nehru, of India, 
ind former Ambassador Chester Bowles. 
{ think the editor’s comments on Mr. 
Nehru’s presentation are worth our at- 
ention, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. ’ 

There being no objection, the article 
yas ordered to be printed in the REvorp, 
as follows: 

Seeing ourselves as Others see us is always 
interesting, sometimes challenging. We 
should say that this latter term applies to 
the observations made about the United 
States in a filmed interview with Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, of India, released in this coun- 
try last Sunday. 

“America is a great and powerful country,” 
said Nehru, “but for my part, if I may say 


| » with all modesty, I do not attach much 


importance to America’s bombs. 

“Ido attach importance to a great vitality 
and a great integrity, which sometimes, if 
Imay say so, points in the wrong direc- 
tion—gets excited—but essentially gives it 


} strength,” 


That is one of the kindest, one of the most 
thoughtful, and as we have said, one of 
the most challenging observations made 
about us in a long time. An interesting 
question is whether we céserve it. Of course, 
we feel that we do, still it is a fair criticism 


| that for a period of years we have been plac- 
| ing almost all of our emphasis on material 


and military power, with sounds largely 
muted which stress our integrity, our Chris- 
tian principles, our idealism, and our un- 
selfish generosity. 

Nehru continued by saying that America’s 
real strength is deeper than its financial, in- 
dustrial or technological strength and “the 
more that comes into play the happier it will 
be for the world.” 

Here is the voice of the successor and heir 
to the great Gandhi; the voice of an idealist, 
it is true, but a voice that summons us to 
greater appreciation of the strength of those 
things which are spiritual as opposed to those 
Which are almost wholly materialistic. The 
thought has been voiced on numerous occa- 
sions that we must fight communism with 
ideas rather than with military or material- 
istic force. 

That is the point which Nehru is empha- 


; Sizing, and he is giving us credit for having 


ideas, ideals, and character. No greater com- 
pliment could be paid a people than to 


edit them with integrity in an age when 


the world is combatting the crass opportun- 


pism, infidelity to professed principles, and 
; Sheer selfish power of Communist Russia. 


Because so much of our strength and ef- 


fort has been concentrated on fighting these 


materialistic forces of communism; because 
We have been compelled again and again to 
meet force with force, we may have lost sight 


| {Or the moment of the greatest power we 
| Possess and can use—the power of national 


scharacter, built upon Christian faith and 
» Christian ideals. 
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Nehru has gently but firmly—and with 
great generosity and tolerance—pointed to 
this dereliction. For that he deserves our 
thanks. We should profit from his kindly 
and adroit suggestion. 





International Security and Disarmament 
in the Light of Present Day Circum- 
stances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in August 
last it was my privilege to represent the 
United States Government at the meet- 
ing of the Interparliamentary Union in 
Helsinki, Finland. It was also my privi- 
lege to address the group there assembled 
on the subject International Security 
and Disarmament in the Light of Pres- 
ent-Day Circumstances. 

I have received from Finland requests 
for copies of the address I then delivered, 
and inasmuch as the address was rather 
informative in view of events which have 
developed since, I ask that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, as I 
listened to the brilliant report of the Rappor- 
teur, the words of an American poet came to 
imind: 


“Oft to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood 
For the good or evil side. 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Shows each the bloom or blight, 

So can choice be made by all men 
Twist the darkness and the light.” 


And as I thought on these words I remem- 
bered what Dante said: ‘Give light and the 
people will find the way.” I paused and 
asked myself, what is the meaning of the 
word “light” to this age, and the answer 
came—freedom and opportunity of nations 
and people. 

Then a second thought flashed across my 
mind. It was from an American philosopher, 
“What you are, speaks so loud I cannot hear 
what you say.” I again paused and applied 
that maxim to the state of the world today. 
You all have done the same. We've heard 
time and again that the world needs deeds 
that reflect wisdom and understanding, not 
honey words. Right deeds by the rulers of 
certain nations would cast out fear and mis- 
understanding that is so prevalent and dan- 
gerous to the peace of the world. 

Then the words came to me “Have that 
mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
What did the Apostle mean? What is the 
meaning of that statement to this age? Was 
it not to build peace and faith in the minds 
of the peoples and rulers of earth? Was it not 
a mandate that men and nations should find 
the way to the light (spoken of by Dante) so 
that deeds instead of words would reflect the 
meaning of the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God. Otherwise nations will 
not “break their swords into ploughshares” 
and cease to war any more. 
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I have just come from Geneva and have 
seen the exchange in a friendly and peace- 
ful manner of ideas about mankind’s new 
servant for peace and war—nuclear power. 
Today as representatives of the free parlia- 
ments of the world, we discuss a related 
subject, international security and disarm- 
ament. 

More than 10 years ago when the Allied 
and Associated Powers met at Dumbarton 
to consider the first draft of the United Na- 
tions Charter, one of the great powers put 
forth a bold suggestion. It proposed that 
the postwar international organization be 
given an international air force to help in 
the maintenance of international peace. 
The proposal was never spelled out in de- 
tail. But in the light of President Eisen- 
hower’s suggestion at Geneva a few weeks 
ago that mutual air inspection might be a 
basis for assurance against surprise attack, 
it would be most interesting if the authors 
of the international air force proposal—the 
Russians—were to look back through their 
files to examine the details of that 1945 
proposal. 

The years since 1945 have been most dis- 
appointing with respect to the control of 
conventional weapons and weapons of mass 
destruction. The United Nations has had 
commissions working on these problems con- 
stantly. While the United Nations has not 
had authority to impose any disarmament 
system on member states, there is nothing in 
the charter that has prevented that organi- 
zation from considering any kind of dis- 
armament proposal. And as a matter of 
fact, the U. N. has done a thorough job of 
studying, although the results have been 
nil. 

As one looks back at those early years 
after the war, he cannot help but be amazed 
at the boldness of some of the proposals 
that were submitted to the United Nations. 

It will be recalled, for example, that at 
the first meeting of the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission in New York in 
1946, the United States proposed the crea- 
tion of an International Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority. It suggested that this in- 
ternational agency be given managerial con- 
trol or ownership of all atomic energy ac- 
tivities which might be dangerous to world 
security and that the United Nations be given 
powers of inspection, of licensing, as well 
as authority to foster peaceful development 
of atomic energy. The United States pro- 
posal went so far as to call for the relin- 
quishment of the veto with respect to mat- 
ters relating to the control of atomic 
weapons and called for the destruction of 
existing atomic weapons once an adequate 
system of international control had been 
established. 

Although this proposal became the basis 
of a plan that was approved by the vast 
majority of the members of the United Na- 
tions, it was rejected by the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union for its part called for the 
immediate destruction of all atomic weapons 
as a condition precedent to the creation of 
any system of international control and in- 
spection,. 

I need not labor the points of difference 
between the Soviet approach to the control 
of atomic and other weapons and the ap- 
proach of most of the other members of the 
United Nations. Suffice it to say that the 
free world was not willing to destroy its stock 
of atomic weapons while the Soviet Union 
maintained its massed armies. The Soviet 
Union was not willing to reduce its armed 
forces in the race of the atomic stockpiles 
of the West. Hence it was that the produc- 
tion of and experimentation with atomic and 
hydrogen weapons went forward on both 
sides, uncontrolled. 

And while this process of competitive arm- 
ing went forward, it gradually became ap- 
parent to more and more of the people of 
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this earth, that a nuclear war might spell 
the death knell for mankind. It gradually 
became apparent that a small war anywhere 
might degenerate into a worldwide nuclear 
war. The atomic clock ticked faster and 
faster. 

Thus it was that the armaments race 
went on unabated. Meanwhile, the demands 
of peoples throughout the world for a per- 
manent and stable peace grew in strength. 
While tensions increased and armaments 
mounted, the nations of the world vied with 
each other in proposing peace plans. The 
Stockholm peace appeal. was signed by mil- 
lions—but international communism plotted 
the military conquest of The Soviet 
Union called for the abolition and destruc- 
tion of atomic weapons—but it moved as 
rapidly as possible to develop those weapons. 

The nations of the West united in NATO 

d perforce by their weakness In manpower, 
considered the use of atomic weapons should 
they be required to defend their from 
military a uttack. tomic weapons have been 
included in that arsenal of the We st as 
a substitute for manpower. No less than 
175 divisions of soldiers have been mobilized 
in the Soviet Union. At the maximum, the 
nations of the West have had in the vicinity 
of 40 divisions at th service. There have 
been some who have objected to consideration 
of the use of atomic weapons in defense 
against attack. But in the absence of man- 
power, reliance has necessarily been placed 
on these weapons. 

We know that the free world ritually 
and morally incapable of using such weapons 
against any people except in a defensive war. 
The United States never has been and never 
will be a party to aggression. But atomic 
weapons have necessarily been held in readi- 
ness to deter possible military aggression— 
a course of action which we know by ex- 
perience the Communists are capable of fol- 
lowing. It was Sir Winston Churchill who 
some years ago noted that it was the exist- 
ence of atomic weapons that has prevented 
the Communists from attempting to capture 
Western Europe by force. 

Fortunately for the state of the world, in 
recent weeks we have some relaxation 
of tensions. The about-face of the Soviet 
Union on the matter of ‘the Austrian State 
Treaty, the relaxed affability of Soviet offi- 
cials, an apparent Wi mess to take a fresh 
look at the disarmament problem, and the 
announced intention of Soviet reductions in 
her armed forces, have all been good signs. 

But we must never, at our peril, forget 
the underlying questions Why this about- 
Is the Kreinlin sincere or trying a new 
goal of domination? 


Korea. 


? Se 


is spi 


seen 


face? i 
tactic to achieve its old 
Is it sincerely motivated 
exist? Will the S¢ 

its new course, or is of a military 
redeployment to put ke fr world into a 
position where a da: be plunged into 
the back of freemen? 

I speak frankly because r 10 years the 
Soviet Union has given us reason to be sus- 
picious. Our own inte require that we 
be skeptical of the n ition of a tetali- 
tarian regime famous for the agility of its 
diplomacy, and unrestrained by responsibil- 
ity to a free and informed electorate. 

There is no check in the Soviet system on 
the power of the oOfficia m of the Commu- 
nist Party. Soviet off have for years 
doomed the Soviet peop!e to a distorted view 

f life. They have denied their people the 
truth that makes men free. Those in po- 
litical bondage to the Soviet rulers have been 
told that Mr. Dulles started the Korean war 
and that the NATO alliance is designed to 
serve the purpose of warmongers. These 
lies have been repeate a so often that even 
should the Soviet officials desire to change 
the course of their foreign policy, it will be 
years before they can undo the damage they 
have wreaked on their own people by denying 
them the truth. 


desire to co- 
continue on 


rests 
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I fervently hope in the months ahead that 
the leaders in the Kremlin will see the need 
for giving the facts to the common man— 
the man who must bear the burdens of war 
and whose needs for food and clothing and 
shelter cannot be satisfied during an armed 
peace. The common people deserve the 
truth. = stepped-up program of exchanges 
of persons and a greater willingness to print 
the facts in the daily press will help build 
understanding between the peoples of ail 
nations. 

It is es 
ahead we view S 


ment with a 


sential I believe that in the months 
ywiet proposals for disarma- 
healthy skepticism. The an 
nouncement a few days ago that the Sovie 
Union planned to reduce its ai 

by 640,000 men is indecd wel 

be ae > “earnest of good in 

is needed in the intere: 

vanieiaiions of international tension. 

must remember that during the 

the United States reduced its 

forces by some 60,000 men 

flurry of propaganda that his 

the Soviet announcement. It 

membered that the total strenst 

forces is not known but nee it we es 

that there are still close to 

in those forces and that they are auger 

by some 1,250,000 men in the sat cilite 
tions. The number still largely exce 

under arms in NATO. 

It would be a fatal mistake at this time 
for the NATO nations to slacken their ef- 
forts to maintain and develop their defen- 
sive posture. We must remain strong while 
we seek in good faith a feasible, reliable, 
foolproof method of reducing the burden and 
the dangers of armament. 

The heritage we guard is not our own. It 
is the heritage of individual freedom built 
on the sacrifices of our foreboars and to be 
cherished and passed on to our children. We 
have a continuity of freedom to maintain if 
we are to be true to our trust. 

Despite our deepest desires, it would be a 
most grievous mistake for us to accept with- 
out the most searching inquiry the sweetness 
and light that has exuded in the last few 
weeks from the Soviet Union. We must not 
without further proof accept it as an indi- 
cation of a profound change of heart. As 
was remarked recently, it is toughness in 
deeds, not words, that counts. We must not 
iastily recast the very policies that have 
finally brought home-to the Soviet leaders 
the dangerous ground they tread. 

While Soviet foreign policy can be charged 
overnight, the policies of free naticns based 
on the fundamental desire of their people 
to establish a world of peace and security 
in which individual freedom may thrive, 
cannot ke a will-o’-the-wisp policy. A free 
nation cannot chart its course by tie light 
of each pa ship. It must not confuse 
the light of the ae ship with a star. Its 
foreign policy must be based on the veritable 
truths that freedom is hard to achieve, and 

speak louder than 


easy I 
t be master of the 


ssing 


to lose-—that actions 
words—cand that man mus 
state, not its servant. 
There can be no doubt that the United 
States in reversing the policy held by na- 
tions, “to the victor belongs the spoils,” to 
the policy “to the victor belongs the obliga- 
tion to reconstruct,” was searching for a way 
to peace. The United States will continue 
to search for a method to reduce interna- 
tional tension, to reduce armament, to con- 
trol atomic weapons, hoping that a way to 
peace will open up. . 
Last spring President Eisenhower created 
a post in the Cabinet of the United States 
charged with the one duty of developing 
practical disarmament proposals. He put in 
charge of that operation the man who for 
the past 3 years has been charged with full 
responsibility for our mutual assistance 
program. 
a earlier, the President proposed that 
eps be taken to break the stalemate in the 
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control! of atomic energy by his plan to op 
ceed with the exchange of inf rmation cae 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Ags evid : 
of our good faith we have offered to pive say 

sionable material to an international at. 
authority. 

And most recently at Geneva, 
Eisenhower in the utmost candor 
system of air inspection of air bases, Ports 
and rail centers, which might be Used 9s 
bases for the launching of surprise attack 
have noted in the press of the last few ¢ 

ral Twining, the highest ra 
ficer in the Uniteg States 


At atomie 


Presiden: 
oY proposed 


Force off 
-mber of our joint chiefs of staff—na. 
proposal, thus ae 
usness with which we = 
implementing the Preside 
am_sure that at the forthcoming mee wre 
the Disarmament Commission in Rew Yor; 
we will see further elaboration of this plan 

Finally, the resolution before us re. 
ommends to the various parliaments ty. 
they keep eee properly infc rmed o 

e progress of disarmament ne otiations 
ceep the public of their countries inf 
ff progress in the field. The United rows 
Senate this past session created a speci; 
Committee to study proposals for disarm. 
ment. That Committee, of which I § 
member, will not only keep itself informe 
of developments in the field of disarmamey 
but it will actively and vigorously seek, ; 
cooperation with the President, to devel 
fresh approaches to the control of theg 
weapons which threaten mankind. 

We are deadly in earnest in Our sear 
a peaceful world. While, as I have indica 
the American people view recent Soviet tun. 
abouts with a certain skepticism, we gil 
spare no effort in trying to find ways 
reduce armaments. 

Fellow delegates, I would not want m 
candor in these remarks to be construed « 
indicating undue pessimism with the stat 
of the world and the prospects for disarm 
ment. Alexis Ge Tocqueville, the Fren 
philosopher of the last century who wrt 
so understandingly of democracy in Americ 
said that without .commen bel n 
ciety can exist. C wimon beliefs 
to a cohesive society. 

I believe we may 


Corsed the indicatine 


£eric 


ve pes " 


y now be in 
developing common understal 
be the basis of the peaceful 
of an international community. We noww- 
derstand that modern war does not mere! 
threaten mankind, it can destroy mankit 
This is a situation comprehensible not 0 
to good men, “put to bad men. It isc 
prehensible to democracies and to dictator 
ships, to free men and to men in politic 
bondage. Will the fear of destruction beget 
the wisdom to cutlaw war? Will ma 
broaden his horizon tc see the grander vit 
of peace? 

President Eisenhower has_ stated thi 
“there is no alternative to peace.” It is th 
basis of Sir Winston Churcill’s remarks thi 
the terror of atomic weapons will force pest 
upon us. 

Despite my admonitions and 
we may be in the process of Dre 
the scientists describe as a 
As a result of the fear of war and man 
search for a broader view, the way may opt 
up. We must now seck to exploit evél 
osportunity to reach a modus Vi a 
understandinge—which will make it po 
for mankind to resume his often interrupt 
climb toward the good life. 

I beileve I speak for the American peop 
when I say that my country will never ces 
in its search for peace with freedom. 

The words of a great common man of th 
people, wanseernypes Lincoln, come to. -_ 

he dogmas of 
for the stormy saat 

God grant that the nations will breed lea 
pind who will recognize the truth of WR 
statement as applicable to the changed 4% 


the process 0 
idings that 
developme! 
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1956 
e same American poet that I quoted in 
the peginning wrote: 
“yew occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient creeds uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth, 
And serenely down the future 
See the thought of men incline 
To the side of perfect justice 


And to God’s supreme design.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 





What’s Wrong With Our Propaganda?— 
ls USIA Adequately Answering the 
Voice of the Kremlin? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York Times of Febru- 
ary 22, 1956, carried an article by one of 
its foreign correspondents, C. L. Sulz- 
berger, Which asks ‘‘What’s Wrong With 
Western Propaganda?” 

Writing from Berlin, Germany, Mr. 
Sulzberger states that F. Bowen Evans, 
ina study of Russian propaganda, con- 
cludes that the U. S. S. R. employs 
375,000 full-time and 2,100,000 part-time 
propagandists. He says the Bolshevik 
Party maintains 6,000 special schools for 
training professional agents in that field. 
Former Senator William Benton, who re- 
cently visited the Soviet Union, prepared 
some observations on “the voice of the 
Kremlin” for the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica’s 1956 Book of the Year. Benton 
writes: 

At its most ambitious, the aim of Soviet 
propaganda is so daring that we in the West 
can hardly comprehend it; so to condition its 
citizens that they think of their personal 
freedom and their personal ambitions as 
{dentical with the purposes of Soviet society 
*** in Russia the rulers seek to convert 
the total culture into a giant propaganda 
apparatus. * * * 

This is a struggle of a new type, to be waged 
with new weapons. It is a struggle for which 
the Western World is little prepared. It boils 
down to an effort by two great opposing 
forces to win the faith and confidence of the 
World’s peoples. * * * Russia cannot match 
us in the export of automobiles, tractors or 
business machines. She proposes to beat us 
with her ideas and her trained manpower. 

A FAITH IN ULTIMATE VALUES 

Having set forth this information for 
our consideration Mr. Sulzberger con- 
tinues as follows: 

But it is questionable whether our propa- 
ganda has successfully faced this challenge. 
The West German Government has published 
&commentary complaining that we empha-~ 
size material things too much. We have 
allowed the initiative in the realm of spirit- 
ual ideas to remain largely in the very ma- 
terialistic hands of comunism. “Are we,” 
asks Bonn, “ready for this spiritual com- 
petition? Do we understand the system of 
thought, belief and fdeology of the East? 
Do we have any certitude about the basis of 
our lives and our faith? Ideological faith 
in the collectivist idea makes the Soviet man 
Capable of achievements and sacrifices that 
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surpass human strength. Only a faith that 
in no way is dependent on material events, 
that does not live in expectation of future 
well-being, can resist this ideology. This 
taith, this conviction must inspire Western 
man to risk his life for the ultimate values 
that cannot be abandoned—freedom, per- 
sonal dignity, the lives of other men, the 
truth of religion. 

There is no sign that the powers of the 
West have sought seriously to analyze the 
problem of their propaganda and to co- 
ordinate efforts in presenting their case 
abroad. 


THE RUSSIAN CHALLENGE CAN BE MET 


In his budget message on January 16 
this year the President recommended a 
modest increase in appropriations for the 
educational-exchange programs of the 
Department of State which, he said, 
“constitute a basic element of our long- 
term effort to attain a better mutual un- 
derstanding with other peoples of the 
world. These programs bring to this 
country leaders of public opinion and fa- 
cilitate the mutual exchange of stu- 
dents, teachers, and research scholars. 
In addition to appropriated funds, part 
of the foreign currencies received from 
the sale of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties abroad will be used to meet certain 
overseas costs of educational exchange.” 

The President’s budget request for 
these strategic and highly important 
educational-exchange programs of the 
Department of State which, in the Presi- 
dent’s own words, ‘constitute a basic 
element of our long-term effort to attain 
a better mutual understanding with 
other peoples of the world” is being con- 
sidered by the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives. 

In my statement to the House Appro- 
priations Committee on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 21, 1956, I said that I could not per- 
sonally attest to the exact amount of 
money needed for this important pro- 
gram. The President’s budget request 
is for $20 million. I am sure that this is 
not enough, but I hope that the subcom- 
mittee will at least give the President 
every penny he requested. 

The New York Times pointed out on 
December 12, 1955, that the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange recommended $31 mil- 
lion for this program. The distinguished 
educators and businessmen, appointed 
by the President of the United States as 
an advisory body on this program, cer- 
tainly know what they are talking about. 
They know the program from a profes- 
sional as well as an operating standpoint 
so they are in a position to make an 
accurate recommendation. 

TI shudder to think what the Russians 
and Red Chinese are spending on this 
type of thing. From all reports I see on 
their activities it must be a tremendous 
amount. 

Ve should not attempt to get into di- 
rect and blatant competition with the 
Communists in this field but we should 
be willing to invest whatever amount is 
necessary to demonstrate our willingness 
to carry on our international relations on 
the highest plane possible. 

I do not know what prompted the 
Secretary of State to disregard the Ad- 
visory Commissicn’s recommendation 
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that $31 million be allocated to this im- 
portant program. I would personally 
concur in that amount, or even a much 
larger amount, for these activities. 

I hope that the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee will agree with my esti- 
mate of the value of this program to our 
international relations effort and that it 
will recommend a substantial increase 
over the $18 million which it approved 
last year. 

While the President recommended 
only a modest increase of $2 million for 
activities which constitute a basic ele- 
ment of our long-term effort to attain 
a better mutual understanding with 
other peoples of the world he recom- 
mended that the $89,218,895 available 
to the United States Information Agency 
in fiscal year 1956 in appropriations and 
obligations be increased by $48 million. 

The vast difference between these two 
recommendations which follow eack 
other in the budget message typifies the 
Madison Avenue approach to the prob- 
lems of the world, an approach to world 
problems which is the hallmark and the 
most distinguishing characteristic of the 
present Republican administration. 

AN ANSWER TO THE VOICE OF THE KREMLIN 


Concerned as I am with these ex- 
change programs which include the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt Acts, the in- 
terchange of persons under the techni- 
cal assistance programs carried on by 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and the cultural presentations 
programs of the President’s Emergency 
Fund for Participation in International 
Affairs, I have developed a measure 
which I am convinced wi. contribute 
importantly to the development of ade- 
quate answers to the voice of the Krem- 
lin. This is a joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 474, “to establish a joint 
congressional committee to be known as 
the Joint Committee on United States 
International Exchange of Persons Pro- 
grams.” 

It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to say that Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, au- 
thor of one of the great acts of Congress 
on exchange of persons, has introduced 
a companion measure in the Senate as 
Senate Joint Resolution 120, and that 
Senator Huserr H. HUMPHREY has 
joined Senator FULBRIGHT as cosponsor 
of the measure. 

In the House Members who have 
joined with me in sponsoring the joint 
resolution include Representatives HucH 
J. ADDONIZIO, Victor L. ANFUSO, THOMAS 
L. ASHLEY, DoN HAYWorRTH, THADDEUS 
MaAcHROWIcZ, GEORGE M. RHODES, PETER 
W. Roptno, Jr., B. F. Sisk, HARRISON A. 
WILLIAMS, JR., and HERBERT ZELENKO. 

I include as part of my remarks two 
articles from the New York Times re- 
ferred to earlier in my remarks: 

[From the New York Times of December 

9, 1955] 

INCREASE SOUGHT IN EXCHANGE FuND—AD- 
VIsERS ASK $31 MILLION To STEP UP Pro- 
GRAM AND OFFSET GENEVA FAILURE 
WasittINGTON, December 8.—The Advisory 

Commission on Educational Exchange rec- 

ommended today a $13 million increase next 

year in the State Department’s exchange 
program 
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This would bring the total appropriation 
asked of Congress to $31 million. The rec- 
ommendation was prompted by the break- 
down in cultural interchange negotiations 
with the Soviet Government at the Geneva 
conference of foreign ministers. 

The Commission, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, acts as an advisory body within the 
State Department. 

Rufus H. Fitzgerald, commission chair- 
man, said: “It is evident that the Soviets 
have not changed their major strategy but 
are practicing deliberate fraud as shown 
through their refusal to negotiate on major 
issues at Geneva. 

“This eontinued attitude increases the 
challenge to the United States to cooperate 
with all free peoples in the free interchange 
of persons and ideas.” 

He said that by increasing the program 
the Government would stimulate private or- 
ganizations and educational institutions to 
step up interchange programs. 

Mrs. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, commission 
member who is also president of the Ameri. 
can Association of University Women, said 
that the association would increase its 
efforts along this line. It spent $100,000 this 
year in bringing 39 women from 22 foreign 
countries to study in the United States. It 
also provided 10 graduate fellowships for 
specialized work by foreign women students. 

Mrs. Hawkes said the proposed increase 
in funds should go largely to projects aimed 
at bringing to this country leaders of 
thought and opinion. 

“That is the best way to convince them 
of our motives,” she said. “They go back 
and say: ‘The United States is not war- 
mongering. I have been there and I know.’” 

The other members of the commission, 
which has just finished a 2-day meeting, 
are Arthur H. Edens, president of Duke 
University; Arthur A. Hauck, president of 
the University of Maine, and Laird Bell, 

hicazo attorney. 


” 


[From the New York Times of February 22, 
1956] 
AFFAIRS—WHAT’S WRONG 

WESTERN PROPAGANDA 

(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

BERLIN, February 21—The greatest proof 
of the fallacy of Marxism is, curiously 
enough, the existence of the Soviet Union. 
For Karl Marx foresaw the triumph of his 
theory first in highly industrial countries 
like Germany or England. Yet what we 
call communism came initially to power in 
underdeveloned Russia, where it assumed 
the form, not of socialism but of the most 
massive state capitalism known to history. 
And the next outstanding triumph of the 
Marxist legend was in backward China. 

Despite such glaring inconsistencies, 
Marx’ latter-day prophets exto! the “scien- 
tific” immutability of their dialectical ma- 
terialism and insist it must logically inherit 
the earth. But the Communists themselves 
continually modify this “proven” doctrine. 
Lenin, Stalin, Trotsky, Tito and Mao Tse- 
tung have each reinterpreted the credo. 
Now Khrushchev is the latest to amend 
accepted dogma. 

Nevertheless, by blandly ignoring these 
constant fluctuations, Soviet propaganda 
seeks to convey the impression of a basic 
logic that progresses unalterably toward an 
inescapable end. Lenin, who brilliantly 
grasped what was helpful to him in Marx, 
taught that “propaganda is of crucial im- 
portance.” Modern means of applying this 
dictum have been carefully coordinated by 
the Moscow monolith. 

PROPAGANDA BUREAUCRACY 


F. Bowen Evens, in a study of the subject, 
concludes that the U.S. S. R. employs 375,000 
ull-time and 2,100,000 pari-time propa- 
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gandists. He says the Bolshevik Party main- 
tains 6,000 special schools for training pro- 
fessional agents in that field. Former Sen- 
ator William Benton, who recently visited 
the Soviet Union, prepared some observations 
on “the voice of the Kremlin” for the En- 
cyclopaedia Brittannica’s 1956 Book of the 
Year. He writes: 

At its most, ambition, the aim of Soviet 
propaganda is so daring that we in the West 
can hardly comprehend it; so to condition its 


citizens that they think of their personal’ 


freedom and their personal ambitions as 
identical with the purposes of Soviet society 
* * * in Russia the rulers seek to convert 
the total culture into a giant propaganda 
apparatus * * *, 

“This is a struggle of a new type, to be 
waged with new weapons. It is a struggle 
for which the Western World is little pre- 
pared. It boils down to an effort by two 
great opposing forces to win the faith and 
confidence of the world’s peoples * * * 
Russia cannot match us in the export of au- 
tomobiles, tractors, or business machines. 
She proposes to beat us with her ideas and 
her trained manpower.” 

A FAITH IN ULTIMATE VALUES 

But it is questionable whether our proga- 
ganda has succesesfully faced this challenge. 
The West German Government has published 
a commentary complaining that we empha- 
size material things too much. We have al- 
lowed the initiative in the realm of spiritual 
ideas to remain largely in the very material- 
istic hands of communism. “Are we,” asks 
Bonn, “ready for this spiritual competition? 
Do we understand the system of thought, be- 
lief, and ideology of the East? Do we have 
any certitude about the basis of our lives and 
our faith? Ideological faith in the collecti- 
vist idea makes the Soviet man capable of 
achievements and sacrfices that surpass 
human strength. Only a faith that in no 
way is dependent 6n material events, that 
does not live in expectation of future well- 
being, can resist this ideology. This faith, 
this conviction must inspire Western man to 
risk his life for the ultimate values that can- 
not be abandoned—freedom, personal dignity, 
the lives of other men, the truth of religion.” 

There is no sign that the powers of the 
West have sought seriously to analyze the 
problem of their propaganda and to coordi- 
nate efforts in presenting their case abroad. 
Ve remain constantly on the defensive, per- 
mitting the Kremlin's experts to exploit the 
very evident chinks in our imperfect armor. 
Thus, the tragic convolutions of the United 
States attempt to obliterate segregation 
feature the front pages of the world where 
Autherine Lucy is now a well-known name. 
What has already been accomplished in the 
name of Jeffersonian democracy remains for- 
gotten. Britain’s embarrassing attitude on 
Cyprus erases from popular memory her 
deeds in India, Burma, and Ceylon. 

Only when Moscow acts openly with brutal 
menace do the free powers respond in con- 
cert and remember that the essential contra- 
dictions of our time are those between them- 
selves and communism. In periods of re- 
laxation we tend to forget the need to con- 
stantly reassert the inner meaning of our 
ideology. This is a dangerous lack. Surely 
there are enough beneficial aspects in the 
democratic system, whatever imperfections 
it may have, to merit retelling to a redun- 
dant point. 

Simple facts bear frequent repetition. As 
Pericles told Athens: “We are superior to 
our enemies * * * our city is open to the 
world * * * we live freely, and yet we face 
the same dangers as readily as they * * ® 
those men surely should be deemed bravest 
who know most clearly what danger is and 
what pleasure is and are not made thereby 
to flinch.” 
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Educational Television in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President dur. 
ing the last 2 years Alabama has bee, 
making history in educational television 
with a State-supported network thy 
soon will carry its programs to the ey, 
tire State. The story of this develop. 
ment and the purposes behind it js told 
in an article appearing recently in tip 
magazine State Government. The ari. 
cle was written by Raymond D. Hurlbert 
who was the first president of the Ah. 
bama Educational Television Commi: 
sion and now is its general manager 
Mr. Hurlbert for many years was chajy. 
man of the public-relations committe 
of the Birmingham schools and is pas 
president of the Alabama Education 
Association. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti. 
cle, entitled “Educational Television jn 
Alabama,” written by Mr. Hurlbert, te 
printed in the Appendix of the Recon), 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION IN ALABAMA 
(By Raymond D. Hurlbert) 

During the last 2 years Alabama has been 
making history in educational television, 
with a State-supported network that soon 
will carry its programs to the entire State, 
The story of its development and the pu- 
poses behind it are told in an article appear 
ing recently in State Government by Raj: 
mond D. Hurlbert, who was the first presi- 
dent of the Alabama Educational Television 
Commission and now is its general manager 
Mr. Hurlbert for many years was chairman 
of the public relations committee of the Bir 
mingham schools. He is past president o 
the Alabama Education Association. 

Alabama, with the Nation’s most extensive 
State network in operation, is setting 4 pat 
tern in educational television. 

he Alabama Educational Television Com- 
mission has obtained three very high fre 
quency channels from the Federal Commt- 
nications Commission, a unique achieve 
ment. It has put two stations in operation, 
with programs coming from three studios, 
and it is almost ready to begin construction 
of the third station. When this station ’ 
completed the network will cover Alabama 
and sections of neighboring States. 

This achievement represents hard work, 
cooperation and teamwork of many Alabama 
citizens who believe educational television 
to be of great potential importance to the 
people. To repeat a summary we made w 
the National ssociation of Educational 
Broadcasters in New York near the outset of 
our work: 

“We believe that Alabama is a great 
State—rich in natural resources, but out 
great need is to raise the per capita incomé 
of her citizens through education. We be 
lieve that educational television is a provl- 
dential medium for increasing the genera 
knowledge and culture of our people. we 
believe that the differences in adequacy, be- 
tween urban and rural education can be 
diminished * * * that the people in impov- 
erished and remote areas of our State will 
now have educational advantages which wil 
bring new meaning to ‘equal opportunity 2 
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education. We believe that educational 
television will better our communities, in- 
crease our income, enhance our culture and 
strengthen our Cemocracy. 

Also, with the shortage of teachers and 
mounting costs of education an acute prob- 
Jem, many believe that our program may be 
instrumental in making education more eco- 
nomical for the people of Alabama. 

The Alabama Educational Television Com- 
mission, selected by Former Gov. Gordon 
Persons in 1953, was given the authority and 
an appropriation by the legislature to set 
up its system in a manner deemed best to 
serve the State. The network has developed 
step by step on the basis of principles closely 
adhered to by the commission. The Bir- 
mingham News has summarized editorially: 

“Alabamians are justified in feeling pride 
over the fact that their State is the first to 
obtain permission for statewide coverage by 
educational television. It means that the 
State is getting in on the ground floor of a 
technique whose potentialities we still can 
only guess at. But we are tackling the mat- 
ter boldly and constructively and in time.” 

As one commissioner states, ‘“‘We made big 
plans and kept high standards.” At the out- 
set, the commission obtained as consultants 
for its first 2 years the firm of Norton & Holt 
{n order to have the best possible technical, 
business and professional advice; the law 
firm, Hogan & Hartson, for legal service; and 
A.D. Ring & Associates, television consulting 
engineers. 

Topflight engineers, although expensive, 
were put in charge of station construction. 
Long before construction was completed, the 
commission began planning for program- 
ing. Rudy Bretz was employed as program 
consultant. Author of books on television 
and dean of a television training school in 
New York, he was well qualified to begin 
training personnel for programing. Mr. 
Bretz held studio classes and workshops for 
high school students and adults in various 
communities, for training in programing, 
and to acquaint them with television equip- 
ment and the duties of cameramen, floor 
managers, mike room operators, directors, 
switcher and performers. 

The commission contracted with three 
agencies, each of which has its own studios, 
for the network programs: The University 
of Alabama, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and the Greater Birmingham Area Educa- 
tional Television Association, Inc. 

The commission set up a program board 
and delegated to it the responsibility for 
programing policy. Its members are the 
heads of the three programing agencies 
and the State superintendent of education, 
all of them eminent in education. The board 
president, Dr. C. C. Carmichael, is president 
of the University of Alabama, the Carnegie 
Foundation-and the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Other 
members are Dr. Frazer Banks, superintend- 
ent of Birmingham schools; Dr. Ralph 
Draughon, president of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute; and Dr. Austin Meadows, State 
superintendent of schools. 

It is the position of the commission that 
educational television is an extension of 
public education and that, therefore, the 
same general principles which govern teach- 
ing in the public schools also apply to tele- 
vision teaching. It is anxious to safeguard 
Programs from political or propaganda pur- 
poses and wishes to have the agencies as 
autonomous as possible in programing 

@nd operation. With these ends in view, the 
Commission believes that the establishment 
of the program board and the contracting 
for programs with the three agencies are the 
best possible arrangement for programing 
the network, 

Since all stations of the network carry the 
fame program, each agency is responsible for 
Only one-third of programing time. The 
schedule varies, of course, according to con- 
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ditions. Agreement on it is worked out by 
the directors of the three agencies in co- 
operation with the AETC program coordi- 
nator. 

Within each programing agency there is 
a local executive committee. Dr. J. R. Mor- 
ton, dean of the university’s extension divi- 
sion, and Graydon Ausmus, director of the 
university’s radio-television activities, repre- 
sent the University of Alabama. Program- 
ing at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, at 
Auburn, is under the direction of Auburn's 
local committee, consisting of Dr. David 
Mullins, vice president of. the school, and 
Ed Wegener, director of radio-televisicn 
activities. For the Birmingham area pro- 
graming is under a local committee con- 
sisting of Dr. J. W. Letson, superintendent 
of Bessemer City schools, and Mr. Bretz, the 
consultant to the network in its formative 
stages. 

The director of each agency was chosen 
for outstanding ability. All are well kncwn 
in television circles throughout the country. 
The commission’s coordinator, Pat Smith- 
deal, a former member of the radio-tele- 
vision education department at Stephens 
College, and production manager of a com- 
mercial television station, works with the 
directors of the three agencies and assists 
with the organization of each day’s program- 
ing schedule for the network. 

State headquarters for the AETC are in 
the Protective Life Building, in Birming- 
ham, where business is conducted by the 
president of the commission, Milton Cum- 
mings; the general manager; the chief engi- 
neer, Orbra Harrell; the program coordinator, 
Miss Pat Smithdeal; and the office manager, 
Mrs. Madge Law. 

Five “levels of cooperation” have evolved 
in the commission’s organization. There is 
the commission, the program board, the pro- 
gram board advisory committee, the three 
programing agencies, and finally the pro- 
graming agency executive committee. 
Splendid cooperation within the organiza- 
tion, from the press, the State’s commercial 
television and the citizens of Alabama, is 
making the project a success. 

Our educational television, as indicated, 
has been developed as another facet of public 
education, entitled to support with public 
funds. Thus, it is protected from misuse 
by selfish interests, public or private. Pub- 
lic education is accustomed to steering clear 
of such influences and to operating in a 
democratic manner, answerable to the peo- 
ple. Educational television in Alabama, ag 
a logical and normal development in educa- 
tional history, will extend present school 
facilities, expedite learning, and disseminate 
hidden knowledge which represents an in- 
vestment of millions of dollars in agencies, 
laboratories, museums, and libraries. 

The commission believes that educational 
TV is economical public education in terms 
of capital outlay, operational cost, and num- 
ber of people served. It says: ‘Compare the 
cost of building a television station to that 
of building a high school cr a dormitory, and 
then think of the people educational televi- 
sion will serve, compared to the number who 
will use the high school or the dormitory.” 

Money is spent only after careful and long- 
range planning as well as expert technical 
and professional advice. The system is op- 
erated with very definite cost accounting, 
and equipment money is carefully spent, not 
for frills but for high quality. Programing 
is financed with appropriations by the legis- 
lature for that specific purpose as requested 
by the agency. 

All of this has been a very rapid develop- 
ment, as a chronological summary will 
indicate. 

The history of the commt{ssion began when 
the legislature on June 15, 1953, provided 
6500,000 to build and operate an educational 
television station atop Mount Cheaha, with 
an elevation of 2,407 feet, the highest point 
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in Alabama. Within the month, Governor 
Persons appointed the Alabama commission 
and announced plans for the station. He 
staggered the terms of commission members 
from 2 to 10 years. 

On March 19, 1954, the FCC approved the 
construction of channel 7 to be located on 
Mount Cheaha at Munford. In the same 
month, the AETC asked the FCC to assign 
channel 2 to Andalusia as a part of the 
State’s educational network. 

During this time, the Greater Birmingham 
Area Educational Television Association, 
composed of five public-school systems, was 
applying to the FCC for channel 10 in Bir- 
mingham. In May 1954, Dr. Banks, super- 
intendent of the Birmingham schools and 
chairman of the Greater Birmingham Area 
Educational Television Association, with- 
drew their application and requested that 
the AETO be allocated channel 10. The 
State Television Commission in turn applied 
for channel 10, with the understanding that 
the greater Birmingham association would 
become a programing agency, contributing 
programs to the AETC network. 

Things began to snowball at this point. 
In May 1954 the Storer Broadcasting Co., 
owners of WBRC-TV, Birmingham, donated 
telecasting equipment valued at $200,000 to 
the AETC. In addition to the equipment, it 
furnished housing for the transmitter and 
the use of studios atop Red Mountain in 
Birmingham. The commercial station WABT 
offered the use of its studios and installed a 
cable between its station and the educa- 
tional station. The finest relationships and 
cooperation have been maintained by the 
AETC with commercial stations in the State. 
The commercial stations and the AETC have 
cooperated in various programs and expect 
to do more on programs of public interest 
in the future. 

In September 1954 the FCC approved chan- 
nel 2, Andalusia, which had been contested 
by a commercial organization. On October 
13, 1954, channel 10 was approved for educa- 
tional television in Birmingham. 

In addition to the $500,000 appropriated 
by the legislature and the $200,000 in equip- 
ment from Storer Broadcasting Co., the Ala- 
bama State Building Commission appropri- 
ated $403,000 for construction of buildings 
and facilities for the educational network. 
The University of Alabama received $100,000 
from the fund for adult education for addi- 
tional studio equipment, supplementing that 
which the State was providing. 

On January 7, 1955, channel 7, WTIQ-TV 
went on the air at 7 in the evening, com- 
pleting the first link in the chain of stations 
that are to encompass the State. Its debut 
brought another $10,000 from the Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Co., as 1 of the first 
10 educational stations in the Nation. 

Shortly after completion of channel 7, 
channel 10, WBIQ—-TV, went on the air April 
28, 1955. The two channels began carry- 
ing educational programs simultaneously. 

hannel 7 operates with a power of 316,000 
watts visual, 191,000 watts aural; channel 10 
with 18,690 watts aural and 30,900 watts 
visual. Plans are under way for construce- 
tion of channel 2, to complete the third link, 
which will operate with 60,300 watts aural 
and 100,000 watts visual. 

Programing on the Alabama network is 
now in high gear. It is gaining momentum 
all the time. Programs include inschool 
and afterschool viewing for children and 
features for teen-agers and adults. A great 
variety of programs are serving the citizens 
culturally, seeking to educate and inform 
through interesting and entertaining pres- 
entations. 

The variety is very wide. For example, by 
viewing certain of the AETC programs one 
may study Macbeth, learn how to take a 
cow’s temperature, have pertinent legal ques- 
tions answered by a panel of attorneys, know 
the best food buys of the week, learn from a 
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physician the latest methods of child care, 
or study German. Asa need is felt in a given 
area, a program is created that is felt to be 
capable of satisfying that need. New pro- 
grams are constantly in rehearsal, then mak- 
ing their appearances in the living rooms of 
thousands. 

The Greater Birmingham Area Educational 
Television Association, Inc., is doing system- 
atic teaching in the primary classrooms with 
its program Learning Is Fun. Lessons fol- 
low the five phases of learning as prescribed 
in the Alabama State course of study. Hand- 
books have been published and distributed 
to all primary teachers in the State in order 
to coordinate classroom work with the pro- 
gram. The director-producer and _ series 
planner are very capable women, and the 
teachers on the program are some of the best 
primary teachers in Birmingham. 

The Alabama Polytechnic Institute began 
contributing to the network on October 3, 
1955, with 7 half hours of live program- 
ing a week. Its programs are in the areas 
of agriculture, home economics, veterinary 
medicine, books, and gardening, Auburn has 
excellent production facilities. 

The University of Alabama joined the net- 
work October 31, 1955, with programs cov- 
ering great literature, music, Government, 
small-business problems, home workshop, 
and special events. A recent live telecast 
from the university’s studio of Puccini’s 
opera, La Boheme, by the University Music 
Department and Opera Workshop, is believed 
to be the first live telecast of a complete 
opera on educational television. It was en- 
thusiastically viewed by a large State audi- 
ence. 

On February 18, 1955, the educational net- 
work carried its first spectacular. Nearly 
100 people, including a ballet company, 2 
choirs and a dramatic group participated in 
a 90-minute show based on Birmingham's 
Festival of Arts. Prize winning works of 
Alabama artists, poets, writers, composers, 
architects, choregraphers, flower arrangers 
and photographers were included in the 
show, produced by Fred Woodress, and di- 
rected by Rudy Bretz. 

Besides a variety of live programs from the 
three agencies, the network also shows fllm 
from the Ann Arbor Center in Michigan— 
kinescopes of the best educational programs 
from other educational stations. 

The University of Alabama has in its fine 
new studio one of the few kinescope record- 
ers in the country, and Alabama plans to send 
kines of its best live programs to other edu- 
cational stations. 

Many civic and cultural organizations al- 
ready are giving programs over the network, 
and still others are planning to do so. For 
example, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women has presented a series featur- 
ing cultural events and activities, and the 
Birmingham Bar Association has presented 
a popular weekly program, You're the Jury. 

The 1955 session of the legislature con- 
tinued the State’s financial support, appro- 
priating funds for operational costs in the 
current biennium. 

Thus credit for the success of Alabama 
educational TV must go to many citizens 
of Alabama—former Governor Persons, Gov. 
James E. Folsom, the legislature, far-sighted 
citizens and educators, presidents of cultural 
and civic organizations mayors of many 
towns, our Congressmen and Senators in 
Washington, members of the AETC itself and 
of its State organization, volunteer workers, 
the Alabama press, and the commercial sta- 
tions. 

The philosophy behind the development of 
educational television in Alabama has been 
very important in shaping the whole pro- 
gram. If what we were already doing in 
public education is sound, then it is sound 
to use television to bring it to more people. 
On this basis, noncommercial educational 
television will live and grow, for there is a 
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popular hunger today for general informa- 
tion, systematic learning, and intellectual 
and cultural entertainment. 

Educational television is not intended to 
replace older methods, but merely to supple- 
ment them, and to give countless thousands 
educational cpportunities who would not 
otherwise have them. 

In our country and in our times, educa- 
tional television is the best practicable 
means for informing the electorate and in- 
creasing public understanding. It should 
be a providential instrument for insuring 
the perpetuation of our democratic society. 





Vice President Nixon’s Lincoln Day 
Speech 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President Nrxon’s Lincoln Day speech in 
New York was a surprising performance 
in view of the recently initiated program 
to put over the new model RIcHARD 
NIxon. The speech was delivered at the 
70th annual Lincoln Day dinner of the 
National Republican Club. The new 
Nixon was to be a man of integrity, mod- 
eration, a man who was especially con- 
cerned with the accuracy of his state- 
ments. However, in his Lincoln Day 
speech, Nixon reverted to type. 

He demonstrated, in this speech, his 
characteristic disregard for fact, his 
characteristic use of misrepresentation 
and misleading and distorted statements. 
This was a speech by the man who is 
said to bring new meaning to the office 
of Vice President. What this new mean- 
ing really and specifically is has never 
been fully explained. It is indicated that 
this Vice President has a greater part in 
the function of the executive offices and 
in the Cabinet than had other Vice Presi- 
dents. 

Three explanations exist to his new 
vice-presidential activity: First, that he 
is ineffective in the Senate; second, that 
the President needs help; and, third, that 
something has to be done with NIxon. 

After a few introductory remarks, the 
Vice President launched into a recital of 
the present state of affairs under the 
Republicans as compared to those under 
previous Democratic administrations. 
“Think back,” he said, ‘‘to what we left 
behind. Three years ago there was a 
war in Korea.” Yet, the Vice President 
forgot to mention that negotiations be- 
gan at Kaesong on July 10, 1951, were 
transferred to Panmunjom on October 
25, 1951, and continued there until the 
armistice on July 27, 1953. 

“Federal controls,” continued the Vice 
President, ‘‘stifled our economy.” This 
statement is contrary to the facts in the 
President’s Economic Report of 1956, 
which shows that corporate profits in the 
last 3 years under President Truman 
were $5 billion higher than in the 3 years 
under President Eisenhower. Gross in- 
vestment was the same during the last 
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3 Truman years as it has been in the 3 
Republican years. Under the Demo. 
cratic administration, defense spending 
a support to the economy, was $10 billion 
less than under the Republicans. 

“Every day,” stated Vice President 
Nixon, “the people’s take-home pay 
pensions, and insurance were buying less 
and less at the corner store.” Presym. 
ably the Vice President is referring to the 
cost of living. Again, his statement jg 
contradicted by reports issued by the 
present administration. The cost of liy. 
ing rose but slightly after the Demo. 
cratic President was given emergency 
powers, and it had actually started to 
decrease in November 1952. Except for 
the first 3 months after the Republicans 
took over the administration, the cost of 
living has never dropped beneath its low 
point of January 1953, when the Demo. 
crats left office. One reason that the 
overall cost of living has not risen more 
drastically is that the price of food has 
been consistently declining, which fact 
partly compensates for the higher costs 
of other goods—in addition to medical 
care, housing, rent. Also, for those in 
our country engaged in agriculture, costs 
have steadily risen while prices have 
Steadily declined. 

From 1942 to 1946, a Democratic Pres. 
ident, with emergency powers, and the 
Democratic Congresses kept the cost-of- 
living increase to only 23 points on the 
old consumer price index. On the other 
hand, the Republican 80th Congress re- 
fused to consider a rational abandon- 
ment of presidential emergency powers, 
and the cost of living jumped 32.4 points 
from 1946 to 1948. It is clear that it was 
in this period of 2 years under the Re- 
publican Congress that the main assault 
was made on the “people’s take-home 
pay, pensions, and insurance.” It was 
not in the early fifties. 

The Vice President also stated that 
when the Republicans took over in 1953: 

All over Washington plans were underway 
to socialize and federalize America’s farmers, 
the medical profession, housing, schools, and 
power, including the atom. 


Yet he mentioned no evidence to sup- 
port this sweeping generalization. 

RICHARD NIxon continued, saying: 

Most distressing of all, a great majority of 
the American people—Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike—had lost faith in the hon- 
esty, the integrity, and the reliability of 
those who served them in Government. 


But he makes no reference to the in- 
tensive campaign of the Republicans to 
create this very attitude. 

Then, after describing the world situ- 
ation under the Democrats, the Vice 
President dismissed the present situa- 
tion by saying that “for the first time in 
15 years the world is at peace.” Perhaps 
he merely overlooked the facts that the 
French Premier has just been stoned in 
Morocco, that there is trouble in Algeria, 
that violent action has just occurred in 
Cyprus, that the Arabs and the Jews aré 
feuding in the Middle East, that serious 
tension exists in Formosa, in Korea, and 
inIndochina. He also neglected to men- 
tion that the Democrats successful met 
Similar difficult situations in Greece, 
Indonesia, Palestine, Kashmir, and Ber- 
lin between 1946 and 1950. 
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Returning to the domestic scene, Mr. 
Nixon asserted that “the American 
people have had the biggest tax cut in 
history.” This is a misrepresentation 
that has been repeated so often in the 
Jast several years that the Republicans 
themselves are beginning to believe it. 
As a matter of fact, the Republican- 
claimed $7.4 billion tax reduction breaks 
down in this way: $3 billion reduction in 
individual income taxes; $2 billion re- 
duction resulting from the repeal of the 
corporation excess-profits tax; $1 bil- 
lion reduction in excise taxes; and $1.4 
billion reduction resulting from the new 
codification of the tax laws. 

This $3 billion reduction in individual 
income taxes resulted from the auto- 
matic expiration date fixed by the Demo- 
cratic 82d Congress when they passed 
the Revenue Act of 1951. The Demo- 
cratic 81st Congress had scheduled the 
expiration of the excess-profits tax, 
which the Republicans had extended for 
6 months in the 83d Congress. The $1 
billion reduction in excise taxes had 
been proposed as a relief measure by 
the Democrats, but had been opposed by 
the administration. The $1.4 billion rev- 
enue reduction occasioned by the codi- 
fication of the tax laws in 1954 was, in a 
sense, accidental, since in debate over 
this bill the Republicans emphasized that 
the bill provided tax revision, not tax 
reduction. It is this last “accidental” 
reduction that the Republicans can 
justly claim as their own, plus the $2 
billion reduction in excess-profits taxes 
on corporations which they had previ- 
ously extended. 

The Vice President continued his 
story: 

For the first time since the Republican 
80th Congress we not only have already 
achieved a balanced budget, but our Repub- 
lican President has submitted a balanced 
budget for next year as well. 


This statement is false. In fiscal year 
1951, under the Democrats, the publica- 
tion Economic Indicators shows that the 
net revenue was $47.6 billion and expend- 
itures were $44.1 billion. In addition, 
the Vice President gives credit to the 
80th Congress for a surplus in 1948, but 
this surplus was administered by a 
Democratic President. If the Vice Presi- 
dent were consistent, he would have to 
give credit to the Democratic Congress 
now for any possible surplus in fiscal year 
1957. 

Mr. Nixon takes great credit for the 
administration’s management cof the 
budget in fiscal year 1956. But, in fact, 
the administration predicted a deficit of 
$2.4 billion for 1956, and their prediction 
was proved false by an unpredicted in- 
crease in revenue. Still this 1956 budget 
is not balanced, since the House has just 
had to pass an urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill. The Senate has yet to act 
on this measure. When fiscal year 1956 
is finally closed, and all of the bills are 
paid, then it will be time to claim a bal- 
enced budget. At the present time, the 
Vice President is a little too quick to skip 
over the over 4 months remaining in 
fiscal 1956. 

For Mr. Nrxon to state that the Presi- 
dent has submitted a balanced budget 
for fiscal year 1957 is again misleading. 


The Presidegt’s budget is as yet no more 
than a “paper” budget, not one of fact. 
There is evidence to believe that some of 
the estimates in the President’s budget 
proposals are somewhat unrealistic. 
His proposed expenditures fail to in- 
clude those for an adequate farm pro- 
gram that has been promised or for the 
needed highway program. The expenses 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority are 
listed outside of the budget. The Presi- 
dent assumes that there will be an in- 
crease in postal rates. He also assumes 
a fairly conservative level of revenue. 
Yet, if the budget is to be really bal- 
anced, this level of revenue will have to 
be increased by higher tax collections. 

It is also strange that RicHarp NIXoNn, 
as well as other Republicans, should 
boast of a budget containing expendi- 
tures in excess of $65 billion, when they 
consistently criticized President Truman 
for budgets in the $30 billions before the 
Korean emergency. During the Tru- 
man administrations, including the years 
of the Korean emergency, the national 
debt was decreased $13.1 billion. Under 
the Republicans it has increased over 
$8 billion. The all-time high for the 
national debt was reached under the 
Republicans when the debt reached over 
$280 billion in 1955. 

Vice President NIxon went on to say 
that as a result of the economic policies 
of the Republicans the Nation was en- 
joying the greatest prosperity in history. 
The only new economic policies of the 
Republicans were the “hard money” 
policy, which they were forced to aban- 
don quickly at great cost to the Gov- 
ernment; special tax treatment for per- 
sons owning business stocks; and con- 
sumer credit inflation. 

The Vice President continued to say 
that “plans for socializing American in- 
stitutions have been filed in the waste- 
basket.” He then said that the Repub- 
licans were offering more social services 
than the Democrats ever dreamed of, 
and he listed them, but he failed to dis- 
tinguish how these Republican social 
services differed from the Democratic 
“socialistic” services. He might have 
mentioned that the Republicans are of- 
fering more socialized schools, more so- 
cialized highways, more socialized hos- 
pitals, more socialized child welfare, 
more socialized health insurance, im- 
proved socialized working conditions, 
higher socialized $0-cent minimum wage 
standards, and more socialized homes. 
Under the Democrats, such programs 
would have been branded as ‘‘socialistic,”’ 
but under the Republicans Mr. Nixon 
terms them “‘social services.” A fine dis- 
tinction. 

He continued: 

And, probably most important, we have 
restored dignity, honesty, integrity, and de- 
pendability in public service to our Govern- 
ment in Washington, D. C. 


He failed to mention the civil servants 
outside of Washington. He overlooked 
the security “numbers game,” which has 
gone far to demoralize the civil service. 
And, most of all, he forgot to mention 
such Republican influence dispensers as 
Roberts, Talbott, and Strobel. 
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But he continued: 

On the basis of this record, I am going to 
make some categorical claims which I think 
cannot be questioned. 


His first claim was that— 

Never has an administration kept its 
promises more faithfuly than this adminis- 
tration. 


A look at the 1952 Republican plat- 
form shows these promises. A look at 
the present record shows how faithfully 
they have been kept. The platform 
promises “the development of a sound 
farm program—a prosperous agriculture 
with free and independent farmers is 
fundamental to the national interest.’ 
Under this “sound” program, many 
farmers have left their farms, the costs 
of farming have risen while farm prices 
have steadily fallen. .The platform 
“favors” statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. We still have but 48 States. 
The platform promises a “reduction of 
expenditures by the elimination of waste 
and extravagance so that the budget 
will be balanced and a general tax re- 
duction can be made.” he latest 
budget proposals ask for $65 billions in 
expenditures. No Eisenhower budget has 
yet been balanced in fact, only on paper 
and in press releases. The platform 
promises that “We will aid small busi- 
ness in every practicable way.” Since 
the last half of 1952, small business 
profits are down 66 percent, while big 
business profits are up 46 percent. Small 
business investors’ returns went down 57 
percent, while big business investors’ re- 
turns went up 36 percent. Small busi- 
ness failures are up 36 percent. The 
platform states: “Our goal is a reduced 
national debt.” The debt is higher than 
any previous peacetime high. The plat- 
form looks “happily forward to the gen- 
uine independence of captive peoples.” 
Austria has been released from Soviet 
domination, but John Foster Dulles paid 
tribute on the occasion of the Austrian 
independence to the work of his Demo- 
cratic predecessor, Dean Acheson. The 
platform promises more. The record 
shows a similar record of achievement. 

The Vice President made another 
claim: 

Never has an administration done a better 
job for all the people than this administra- 
tion. 


The record shows that some of the 
poeple have done well under this admin- 
istration, but others have not done so 
well, or have done very badly. Corpo- 
rate profits are up 26 percent. Corpo- 
ration take-home pay was up 115 percent 
for U.S. Steel, up 74 percent for Alcoa, up 
49 percent for General Motors; up gen- 
erally 10 percent for stockholders. The 
average worker’s income was up only 7 
percent. This take-home pay was up 
only 3 percent. The farmer’s income is 
down 11 percent. Big business failures 
are down 15 percent; small business fail- 
ures are up 21 percent. Mr. Nixon states 
that “There are, of course, some who do 
not share our enthusiasm for this rec- 
ord.” This is a true statement, and the 
Vice President should have full credit 
for it. 
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Mr. Nixon next criticized Adlai Steven- 
son for his criticism of the Republican 
foreign policy: 

We find Mr. Stevenson has trouble even 
agreeing with himself. I know what a diffi- 
cult time he must be having to find any 
honest legitimate grounds on which to criti- 
cize President Eisenhower and his leadership, 


Mr. Nrxon complained of Adlai Steven- 
son’s criticism of the results of the 
Geneva Conference, and his criticism of 
John Foster Dulles’ “brink of war” phil- 
osophy. Mr. Nixon seems to have for- 
gotten the glowing phrases he used in 
speaking of Geneva before it took place. 
And again he must have forgotten the 
considerably more sober statements 
made by President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Dulles after the Conference ended. The 
President, upon his return from Geneva, 
cautiously stated that we had only made 
a begining and a month later he warned 
against the “pottage of a false peace.” 
The Wall Street Journal stated about 
Geneva that the Russians have won “‘vic- 
tory for a smile.” Roscoe Drummond in 
the New York Herald Tribune wrote that 
the Kremlin has “now got all it wants 
for nothing.” Noone ever termed either 
of these papers organs of the Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. Stevenson was certainly not alone 
in deploring the “brink of war” philos- 
ophy enunciated by Secretary Dulles. 
The Senate was almost in uproar as they 
demanded an explanation from the Sec- 
retary; even the members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee had not been 
informed that we had been three times 
to the “brink” and back. And the Sec- 
retary considerably mollified his philos- 
ophy, admitting that in election years 
one makes statements that one does not 
ordinarily make. Then Henry Luce ab- 
solved the Secretary of all blame. 

It is difficult certainly to be consistent 
in either appraising or criticizing the Re- 
publican foreign policy. The policy itself 
is too inconsistent and shifting for a bal- 
anced examination. 

The Vice President then turned his 
attention to the Democratic Party: 

We must always identify which Demo- 
cratic Party we are referring to. For the 
moment, let us define the Democratic Party 
in terms of its ADA, big city boss clique 
which controls its national conventions. 


He claimed that the Democratic Party 
has “lost track of individual,” that it is 
the— 
slave of doctrines of uniformity, mediocrity 
and regimentation. In its eyes our people 
have dissolved into a multitude to be po- 
litically manipulated and managed. 


The party, said the Vice President, has 
maintained a “steady appeal to mass and 
class.” 

The speeches of Republican Cabinet 
members, such as Ezra Benson, Charles 
Wilson, and Douglas McKay, indicate 
which party believes in management of 
the people and their Government, which 
party believes in setting class against 
class—city dwellers against the rural 
people, consumer against producer, big- 
business man a2ainst the small-business 
man. In 1953 Secretary McKay told the 
chamber of commerce: “We’re here in 
the saddle as an administration repre- 
senting bus y.” Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury Humphrey has 
stated to the Committee on Ways 
and Means that there are no social 
implications to be considered in set- 
ting tax rates, and that America needs 
big business to do things in a big 
way. Benson talks to city groups and 
blames the farm problem on the farm- 
ers; he talks to farm groups and blames 
it on the high wages earned by city 
groups. Mr. NIxon seems to have over- 
looked these Republican officials and 
their words and deeds. 

Civil rights are another area in which 
Mr. Nixon claims great Republican ac- 
complishment. Where the Republicans 
have advanced the cause of civil rights, 
they are to be praised, but the case is not 
as clear as Mr. Nixon would have it be. 
He mentions that the promises and the 
performances of the Democrats show a 
great contrast in this area. He mentions 
the different stands on school integra- 
tion taken by Adlai Stevenson and the 
other Democratic candidates for the 
presidential nomination. Mr. NIxon 
stated: 

President Eisenhower's great Republican 
administration has registered the greatest 
advatice for the rights of racial minorities 
since the Emancipation Proclamation it- 
self. 


He claimed that the Republicans 
abolished segregation in the armed serv- 
ices, in the District of Columbia, in Fed- 
eral contracts, in the field of civilian em- 
ployment. He seemed to forget that in- 
tegration commenced in the Armed 
Forces under President Roosevelt in 
1944, and has been continued ever since. 
It is not yet complete. Mr. Nixon has 
also lived in the District of Columbia long 
enough to know that integration has 
been progressing for over 10 years. It 
is not yet complete. During World War 
Ii, President Roosevelt established the 
Fair Employment Board, which was to 
see that no segregation occurred under 
Federal contracts. This Board is still in 
existence, and has continued to exist, 
although with modifications and changes 
in name. For Mr. Nixon to claim that 
the Republicans ended segregation in the 
civil service is a complete distortion. 
The Civil Service System has worked on 
a “merit” basis that has been continually 
improved since the last century. In ad- 
dition, the Civil Service Commission is 
supposed to be an independent agency, 
not a wing of the Republican Party. 

Mr. Nixon also claimed the order of 
the Supreme Court ending segregation 
in the schools on a progressive basis as 
a victory for the Republican Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren. This statement has 
been uniformly condemned throughout 
the country as a slur upon the Supreme 
Court and the Chief Justice. 

Mr. Nixon, in commenting upon Adlai 
Stevenson’s position on integration in the 
schools, seems to be deliberately incon- 
sistent, since Mr. Stevenson’s position 
is one of careful balance and is in essen- 
tial agreement with both the decision 
of the Court and the statements of the 
President. 

Actually, had Ricuarp Nrxon chosen to 
speak honestly of the accomplishments 
of this administration, he could have 
made a presentable case. The record of 
the Republicans is not altegether a bad 
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record. But it appears that even when 
he has a legitimate case, the Vice Pregj. 
dent hesitates to use it. He seems to 
prefer the methods which were success. 
ful for him in his campaign for public 
office at three different times: first, for 
the House of Representatives; secong 
for the Senate; and third, for the Vice 
Presidency. He then and now seems to 
prefer half truths and distortions. 

He appears to have lost confidence jn 
the truth. 


A Kind Word for the Civil Jury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been agitation in some sections of 
this country to eliminate the constitu- 
tional bulwark of trial by jury in civil 
cases. This has alerted the bench and 
bar of the United States to the danger of 
encroachment of democratic processes, 


On February 11, 1956, at-the mid- 
winter convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Claimants’ Compensation At- 
torneys, one of the preeminent members 
of the Federal judiciary, Hon. David N, 
Edelstein, United States district judge 
for the southern district of New York, 
delivered the following significant ad- 
dress favoring the retention of jury 
triais in civil cases: 

A KIND WorD FOR THE CIVIL JURY 

“May it please the bar * * *” I open with 
a slight variation on the trial lawyer's speech 
reflex to the stimulus of arising to his feet 
before a judge and jury. And I do so for 
good and sufiicient reason. For, while it is 
not unusual for me to be addressing myself 
to lawyers, there is some novelty in a situa- 
tion where I am in no position to overrule 
their objections. It is, of course, a vain hope 
that there will be no objections. Asa matter 
of fact, objection to what I have to say will 
not even be objectionable. Be that as it 
may, “may it please the bar.” And to adda 
judicial reflex, “for whatever it’s worth.” 

For whatever it’s worth also, I have chosen 
to comment today upon a tepic that is as 
timely as it is hoary. We are hearing and 
reading an abundance of words these days 
about the civil jury, and many of those words 
are unkind. The issue is not new, and al- 
most everything that can be said has been 
said at least for a generation. Erudite 
scholars, eminent judges and _ renowned 
lawyers have stated the case exhaustively on 
both sides, and sometimes in the middle. It 
is not my purpose to present a detailed dis- 
sertation or argue a defense. It is my Gce- 
sire merely, on the basis of my relatively 
brief experience as a Federal trial judge, to 
go on record with a kind word or two for the 
civil jury. 

By way of preliminary introduction, I 
should like to make the point that I do not 
conceive the issue of the merits or demerits 
of the civil jury to be one of adversary con- 
tention between plaintiff and defendant. 
There is perhaps, in the public mind, an im- 
pression that the jury is the plaintiff's or 
poor man’s friend. I do not have the ad- 
vantage of any good recent statistical studies 
of the problem, but there is certainly reason 
to doubt that judges are less favorable or 
less generous to plaintiffs than are juries. 
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undoubtedly true that the jury trial fs 
normally demanded by the plaintiff rather 
than by the defendant, for the obvious rea- 
son that the plaintiff generally exercises first 
choice. But I am under the impression that 
defendants are not reluctant to demand jury 
trials when given the choice, The reasons 
may vary with the kind of case. For ex- 
ample, in a contract action, the defendant 
may be motivated by impulses similar to 
those of a plaintiff in a negligence case. 
And in a negligence case, a defendant may be 
motivated by reasons quite different from 
those of the plaintiff. The reasons and 
motives are myriad, and encompass the 
whole issue of the desirability of the civil 
jury. But they encompass also both sides 
of the aisle. Therefore I feel that I may 
address myself to the problem, as a judge 
should, without the slightest tinge of par- 
tisanship. 

It seems to me that those who have had 
unkind things to say about the civil jury 
recently have approached the subject from 
two distinctly different points of view. One 
point of view emphasizes the contention that 
the civil jury is an anachronistic, unsound, 
and unworkable instrument for the determi- 
nation of fact and the ascertainment of 
truth. The other point of view voices no 
disrespect for the functioning of the jury in 
its sphere, but emphasizes that it is respon- 
sible solely or in large measure for the law’s 
delay and the frustration of the administra- 
tion of justice. 

The latter point of view is that of Judge 
Peck. In terims of the New York State courts, 
he presents a powerful case. My own recent 
experience has been with the Federal courts 
exclusively, and I am in no position to offer 
any comment on the practical situation 
existing in any other court. The problems 
differ in degree and in kind. But for the 
Federal courts, specifically for the United 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, I am in a position to re- 
port that the civil jury does not represent 
an insuperable log jam in the stream of jus- 
tice. A detailed analysis of that situation 
would require a whole afternoon, and I pro- 
pose to devote myself today to the problem 
of the soundness of the concept of the civil 
jury as an instrument of justice. But in 
summary, this much can be said. We are 
one of the busier courts of the Nation. Even 
with the recent additions to the bench we 
have never been accused of being overstaffed. 
As a matter of fact, for some time now, we 
have not even had our full complement of 
authorized judges. But since the recent 
additions we have been enabled to inaugurate 
anew program and system of administration 
of our litigation. his program has already 
strikingly demonstrated, and shall in the 
very near future have conclusively demon- 
strated, that we can Keep our litigation, in- 
cluding our civil jury trials, moving suffi- 
ciently rapidly so that there can be no 
ground for the classic complaint about the 
law's delay. Indispensable to the success of 
the demonstration is, of course, the whole- 
hearted cooperation of a responsible bar. 
The ultimate summary conclusion which I 
present to you, on the basis of the experience 
of my court, is that the necessarily slower 
Civil jury trial is not necessarily or inherently 
80 slow as to be inconsistent with the true 
administration of justice. 

t is the other point of view which I should 
ike to discuss in some greater length, the 
point of view which emphasizes the inability 
and unsuitability of the civil jury to dis- 
charge the responsibilities assigned to it. 
But before proceeding further, the problem 
must be, from my point of view, narrowed 
by definition. Whether or not the jury 1s 
suitable for its assigned function, it must be 
borne in mind that the jury’s function is not 
universally co-extensive with litigation. 
There are obviously many areas in the dis- 
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pute settling machinery of our law in which 
the jury has no place, and in some of these 
areas it has had no place historically. There 
come immediately to mind, as examples, the 
courts of equity, other tribunals of special- 
ized jurisdiction, quasi-judicial bodies and 
administrative agencies, to name only a few. 
A good deal of the discussion of civil juries 
does go into the substantial issues raised by 
this consideration, but the limitation of time 
prevents me from entering into that discus- 
sion this afternoon. I limit myself, there- 
fore, to a discussion of the civil jury in the 
context of that area of the law where it does 
in fact customarily prevail. And even within 
that context, I make the preliminary conces- 
sion, without discussion, that there are cer- 
tainly cases not suitable for the decision of 
a jury. 

But I address myself to the general in- 
dictment of the civil jury. It is not an in- 
dictment which is readily susceptible to prac- 
tical proof, although there are those who 
talk as if the jury’s inadequacy were a 
demonstrated fact. The point of departure 
in any discussion, I fecl, must be an analysis 
of what the jury’s primary functions are, 
and I think that there is no great dispute 
ebout the analysis. Broadly, the jury must 
make determinations of fact, and apply the 
facts as so determined to the law as given 
by the court, in order to reach a decision. 
But that “broadly” is enormously broad, the 
subject matter of comment without end 
and seemingiy without beginning in legal 
literature. I trust that you will forgive me 
for adding briefly to the volume, if not the 
content, of that comment. 

Litigation, and indeed the legal profes- 
sion, would be of no consequence in the lives 
of men if there existed some mechanical 
or scientific method of determining objective- 
ly what in fact had occurred upon the oc- 
casion giving rise to a dispute between hu- 
man beings. Even in the fields of pure 
science, the investigator’s conclusions are 
not infallible, and the law is anything but 
a laboratory of pure science. By and large, 
in order to discover what has happened in a 
situation involving human beings, we must 
rely upon what human beings say. I needn’t 
belabor, to a group of trial lawyers, the 
problem of the difference between the testi- 
mony of honest witnesses describing the 
same event. Honest variations in testimony 
arise from the difference in witnesses’ sense 
perceptions, their memories, their abilities 
to articulate, and a host of other factors. 
In fact, so fundamental are these differences 
that identical testimony by two witnesses is 
frequently suspect. At the very best, the 
law is at the mercy of the lowest common 
denominator of human frailties in any at- 
tempt to get at the truth. And at the 
worst the law is at the mercy of falsehood, 
in its almost infinitely varying degrees. It 
is difficult enough to piece together a story 
on the basis of honest testimony, but it is 
indescribably more difficult to bear in addi- 
tion the burden of determining credibility. 
The writer Stephen observed that “The nat- 
ural and acquired shrewdness and experience 
by which an observant man forms an opin- 
ion as to whether a witness is or is not ly- 
ing, is by far the most important of all a 
judge's qualifications, infinitely more im- 
portant than any acquaintance with law or 
with rules of evidence. ‘“* * * This pre- 
eminently important power for a judge,’ he 
continued, is not to be learned out of books, 
Insofar as it can be acquired at all, it is to 
be acquired only by experience, for the 
acquisition of which the position of a judge 
is by no means peculiarly favorable. “* * © 
Every one must learn matters of this sort 
of himself, and though no sort of knowt- 
edge is so important to a judge, no rules can 
be laid down for its acquisition. * * * No 
process is gone through, the correctness of 
which can be independently tested. The 
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judge has nothing to trust but his own nat- 
ural and acquired sagacitv.” 

My own experience has been a verification 
of these wise words. The determination of 
what to believe is a problem that runs the 
whole gamut between witnesses who are 
honestly motivated and those who are de- 
liberately lying, and it is one of infinite 
difficulty. Althought that determination is 
by far the most difficult problem in the jaw, 
it is not a legal problem. A view of wit- 
nesses from the bench affords no advantage 
over a view from the jury box. The view 
presented is a view of people, and the prob- 
lem presented is one of judging people. This 
judgment, as Kent put it, “does not require 
a master’s skill in the science of the law. 
It depends more on a knowledge of the pas- 
sions and of the springs of human action 
and may be the lot of ordinary experience 
and sagacity.” 

But the determination of what to believe 
as a matter of fact must be followed by the 
making of a decision. As difficult as the 
process of factfinding is, the decision does 
not follow mechanically or automatically. 
Thayer and Holmes engaged in a memorab!e 
dispute about the nature of the jury func- 
tion in a negligence case. The issue was 
what is involved in a jury’s application of 
the reasonable-man standard to the facts 
as found. Thayer felt that this involved 
merely a further inference of fact, but 
Holmes held that each case involved a deter- 
mination of the standard of conduct, and 
was thereby a temporary surrender of the 
judicial function. It is hardly to-be doubted 
that this process is not one chained exclu- 
sively to the evidence. The juror selects 
from among his experiences those which he 
chooses to regard as normative. In applying 
the facts he has found to a rule of law he 
may, and indeed must, refer to a whole com- 
plex of additional concepts and attitudes, 
personal and impersonal, conscious and un- 
conscious, articulate and inarticulate. 

Thus we have the two main elements of 
the jury’s job: The determination of what 

acts to believe and the making of a deci- 
sion based on those facts. For neither job 
is there a determining rule, and for neither 
job is a judge peculiarly qualified by reason 
of his position and experience. And it is 
my opinion that 12 jurors can do these jobs 
better, in the long run, than 1 judge. 

As G. K. Chesterton was quoted by Judge 
Peck recently, “I would trust 12 ordinary 
men, but I cannot trust 1 ordinary man.” 
I suppose there is no spiritual significance 
to the number 12, although Lords Coke and 
Summers tell us that the number was 
chosen: “Like the prophets were 12 to fore- 
tell the truth; the apostles 12 to preach the 
truth, the discoverers 12, sent into Canaan 
to seek and report the truth; and the stones 
12 that the Heavenly Hieruselam is built 
on.” I would not go so far as to claim holy 
sanction for the number, but I do claim the 
sanction of reason and experience for a 
number substantially greater than one. Are 
not all appellate tribunals composed of sev- 
eral judges? And if we need a variety of 
minds to give us, in the long run, the most 
Gependable judgments on supposedly defi- 
nite rules of law, how much more do we 
need a variety of minds to give us depend- 
able judgments on indefinite masses of facts? 
Is cannot be denied that judicial opinions, 
from the lowest to the highest courts, repre- 
cent in some measure the personal impulses 
of the judge, in relation to the situation 
before him, and that these impulses are 
determined by the judge’s lifelong series of 
previous experiences, reflecting his tempera 
ment, personality, education, and environ- 
ment. If that applies at all to the legal 
opinions of a Judge, how much more it must 
apply to the decisions of a judge functioning 
as a jury. I do not mean to imply that 
judges are peculiarly subject to the tnflu- 
ences of their backgrounds and value stand 
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ds. But backgrounds and value standards 
are not attered: when one puts on a judicial 
robe. Furthermore, a judge’s personal vale 
oS may be perpetuated and codified into a 
m. The ritualistic practices of our 
, leanir avily upon precedent 
codification, render that a particularly 
ly danger. The occupational hazard of 
ju ia ry is hardening of the categories, 
then a judge sces similar situations 
nim, time and time again, year after 
may, un edaciouuae on his part, 

ymne. Certainly, all of you are 

the biases of some individual 

ses, and for all I know, with some 
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not mean to imply that 
aise ct to influence by per- 
and value standards. 
precisely the point. With 12 
to me, there is less like- 
9e distorted by 
and 
re ] Lik sthnod f a qualita- 
ict based on the reconcili- 
varied i temp eraments and minds. 
a jury of 12 aluable 
perience in the problems of man- 
acquaintance with the trials 
ifront men in the 
of life, peace and security. No 
e judge, I venture to say, can bring to 
varied and valuable an experience 
any jury. Wigmore suggested the 
xperiment of inviting 12 intelligent friends, 
some evening, to your house, and ask- 
ing them any question of opinion or 
fact, calling for serious thought—a ques- 
tion of politics, business, morals, health, 
science, recreation or what you like. “Will 
it ever happen,” he asked, “that you do 
not glean from at least 2 or 3 of the 12 
some argument or detail or judgment that 
the others (if they were agreed) had failed 
to mention?” And is not this precisely 
the virtue that is of supreme significance 
in the discharge of the two cardinal re- 
re of determining, in a trial, 
what facts are worthy of belief and ~— 
naking of a decision based on those facts 
The great Holmes did not think so. a 
wrote, in The Common Law, “A judge who 
has long sat at nisi prius ought gradual- 
ly to acquire a fund of experience which 
nables him to represent the common senss 
of the community in the ordinary instances 
far better than the average jury. Further- 
more, the sphere in which he is able to 
rule, without taking their opinion at all, 
should be continually growing.” With the 
utmost of deference to that giant of our 
jurisprudence, that has not been my ex- 
perience. Of coyrse, I have not long sat 
on the trial bench, and perhaps when I 
shall have, I shall change my mind. But 
my present experience teaches me & greater 
respect for the jury’s capacity than for 
my own in the performance of the func- 
tions I have described. 
All of this, the antagonist of the civil 
jury may reply, is very interesting theo- 
retical twaddle. For the jury’s verdict has 
very little to do with the facts or the law 
or the judge or any of the virtues of man- 
kind. It is said that the jury is a law 
unto itself, Geciding by whim, chance or 
chicanery. A verdict may be returned by 
a juror who has slept through the testi- 
mony, as the result of the flip of a coin, 
or in order to get home quickly. Jurors 
consider matters prohibited by their oaths 
and they permit their verdicts to be ren- 
dered in obedience to their prejudices or 
sympathies, regardless of their duty; they 
discard the legal rules and the evidence 
nd bring in a verdict out of their own 
heads or hearts. Even if they should try 
to follow the judge’s instructions, they 
probably couldn’t because they consist 
mostly, in Judge Jerome Frank’s words, of 
“ineffective rigamaroles, incantations, oF 
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ge utters 


semimagical rituals which the juc 
to the jury’s uncomprehending ears. 

That is quite an indictment of the civil 
jury, and it is delivered in deadly earnest 
by highly respectable authorities in not 
inconsiderable numbers. Of course, it’s a 
pretty difficult indictment to prove. I get 
the impression that the proof is presented 
in the vein of res ipsa loquitur, but it 
reaches me only in the vein of ipse dixit. 
My own experience with my juries has been 
sfactory. I don’t know what goes on 
jury room, and I shudder to think 
suggestion to remedy that 
But until such a times coses, if it 
when we can know precisely how 
I am convinced from my 
own experience with juries that they be- 
have themselves very well indeed. 

As a judge who takes great pains with his 
jury charges, I must concede reluctantly that 
they are — frequently models of clarity and 
concisene: On the other hand, I fervently 
hope ae they cannot, by and large, be 
characterized in the playwright Channing 
Pollock’s words as “grand conglomerations 
of garbled verbiage and verbal garbage.” In 
any event, I can report that juries listen in- 
tently. They seem to understand. By their 
questions, sent out from the jury room, they 
often indicate that they understand. And 
by their requests for repetitions of less ad- 
mirably phrased portions, they also indicate 
what they don’t understand and request 
clarification. Along with Judge Goodman of 
the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of California, I venture to 
be skeptical about whether there is any basis 
in fact for the flat statement, so often and 
positively repeated, that juries frequently 
pay no heed to what the judge tells them to 
do. And along with Judge Goodman, I am 
also quite curious about the kind of evidence 
the other charges are based upon: namely 
that verdicts are often arrived at by the flip 
of a coin or because the jurors want to get 
home. I wonder whether these statements 
are based upon actual investigation or 
whether they are made for dramatic value. 
Not ever having had a tap on any of my 
juries, I can't make any categorical denials, 
but I personally have never heard a reliable 
report of such an incident. In fact, to cite 
a perscnal experience, which proves obso- 
lutely nothing, I was once the intermediary 
between a woman juror and her harrassed 
husband on the subject of what to do with 

he chicken in the oven so as to get it ready 

for his and the childrens’ supper. I spoke 
to her afterward and she hadn't the slightest 
intention of shortchanging her jury re- 
sponsibilities for the benefit of her domestic 
responsibilities. 

Of course jurors, like other human beings, 
make mistakes. But their mistakes are in 
no different a category from the mistakes 
that may be made by legislators, adminis- 
trators and judges which equally may affect 
the life and security of the individual citizen. 
I can only insist that I am well satisfied that 
the juries in my experience have acted re- 
sponsibly, in accordance with the oaths they 
have taken. 

But ascribing to the jury the most honor- 
able of motivation and intention, it may be 
said that in cases which relate to such mat- 
ter as commerce, mechanics, science and 
medicine, the issues are invariably beyond 
the comprehension of the average juror. 
How can a mere voter be expected to decide 
intelligently whether a steamship has been 
equipped with proper machinery? How can 
a mechanic, however well-intentioned, judge 
of the propriety of an unsuccessful surgical 
operation? Is a housewife capable of weigh- 
ing the testimony of rival geologists? Those 
are fair questions, but I should like to put 
one more fair question. How can a mere 
judge, however well-intentioned, resolve all 
of those problems? If our trials present 
technical and scientific questions for resclu- 
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tion, I submit that a judge is not in enough 
of a better position to resolve them to m,; ike 
any ag tantial difference, if he is any better 

position at all. It seems to me that ty 1e 
issue is not one between judge and ju ry, but 
between adversary and neutral presenta ition 
of expert testimony. I am not convineeg 
thatethe usual battle of the experts presents 
an undue challenge to the jury. If it does, 
it ot resents a quite similar challenge to the 
judge. And if this is thought to be a serious 
scaled then there appears to be no suf. 
ciently strong reason against proy iding that 
experts in the various specialized fie ds 
should be chosen not by the parties litigant 
but by the court and not at random, but from 
a carefully compiled panel of properly qualj. 
fied authorities approved bef« id by the 
respective scientific associations involved, 
Iam not ppeesidns sd convinced that this would 
be a wise solution to the problem. Neyer. 

theless, as ne tween judge and jury the prob. 
lem is a standoff. If, as one scholar has 
noted, the data in our modern cases not in- 
frequently assume aspects as far above the 
understanding of the everyday citizen as 
modern science is beyond the science of the 

14th century, then I submit that the c a 
are that it is also well above the understandq- 
ing of the judge; and if, as the same hte 
has said, the average jury in such a case is 
about as helpful as it would be in solving a 
problem in higher mathematics, in industria] 
finance or in electrical engineering, then J 
submit that the average judge is not the 
proper stalwart to fill the bench. And if, 
as Prof. Leon Green opined, the mere 
voter can do the job no longer, but must 
stand by for one who knows more about the 
true interests of society, more about the de- 
termination of facts and more about han- 
dling the complex business of men, then I 
submit, the mere voter is no longer qualified 
to vote, but should stand by for one who 
knows more about the true interests of s0- 
ciety. For ultimately, the fact determina- 
tions involved in voting for a mayor, a gov- 
ernor, a Congressman or a President are more 
complex and infinitely more significant than 
any fact determinations called for from the 
jury box. 

I trust that I will not be charged. with 
injecting politics into the jury box. But 
no lesser a commentator than deTocque- 
ville said that the jury is a political institu- 
tion because it places the direction of 
society into the hands of the people. It ts 
a segment of the community representing 
the community. Legislative law, as well 
as the common law, gets enforced through 
the courts. It is imperative, therefore that 
the popular attitude toward the adminis- 
tration of justice should be one of respect 
and confidence. Purely official justice 1s 
not likely to receive such confidence. The 
way to secure it is to give the citizen-body 
itself a share in the administration of jus- 
tice. As the novelist Forsyth commented, 
“Each man in judging his neighbor thinks 
that he may be also judged in his turn.” 
The citizen’s jury service serves also t0 
spread among the community at large 4 
respect for the decisions of law. An ex- 
clusive system of judge trials, I am con- 
vinced, would never do so. 


However, it may be fairly argued that the 
jury 1s not regarded by the citizenry at large 
as a@ bastion of democracy. And it must 
certainly be conceded that if there is any 
crush of prospective jurors at the court- 
house doors, it is a crush of those sceking 
to avoid service rather than those seeking 
to serve. But is it not also true that the 
polling places on registration day are some- 
times the lonesomest places in town? And 
on primary day, yes, even on election day, 
the voting booth sometimes sees fewer cus 
tomers than the telephone booth. The fact 
that the citizen is not always anxious 0 
excercise is democratic rights and preroga- 
tives is hardly an argument in favor of their 
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abolition, tl 


nough it may certainly serve as 
the cause. But suppose we were to abolish 
the civil Jury in favor of the judge-trial. I 
doubt that there would be a popular hue 
and cry for the restoration of the jury, at 
least as an immediate consequence. Never- 
theless, Wigmore has suggested what we 
may well expect. He predicted that if we 
were to shift over to judge-trial, we would 
witness an extreme and irresistible demand 
for the popular election of short term 
judges. And it is no enemy of democracy 
who sees in this a dangerous and inadequate 
substitute for the direct participation of 
citizens in the administration of justice. 

I trust that my kind words for the civil 
jury have been taken as they were in- 
tended—as ® purely personal opinion based 
upon my own relatively brief experience as a 
aderal trial judge. And the opinion was 
yentured with deference and respect for 
those of my elders and betters who dis- 
agree. The problem is one of profound sig- 
nificance and must one day be resolved. 
I do not know how near the day of resolu- 
tion is, nor do I profess a confident opinion 
on what the resolution will be. But, if the 
practical problems of administration can be 
solved, I would cast my vote for the civil 


jury. 


Philadclpkia’s Economic Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, as all 
the Members of the House know, the 
State of Pennsylvania is facing a serious 
economic situation which confronts the 
city of Philadelphia and its surrounding 
metropolitan area. In my opinion, we 
have a chronic problem of unemploy- 
ment in Philadelphia which requires 
Federal, as well as State and local gov- 
ernment assistance. 

There is now pending before the Sen- 
ate, S. 2663, which is known as the De- 
pressed Areas Act. The Subcommittee 
on Labor of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare held public 
hearings on S. 2663 at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
on February 10, 1956. At these hearings 
there appeared the former mayor of Phil- 
adelphia, the Honorable Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr., and the present mayor, the 
Honorable Richardson Dilworth. Both 
these men made excellent statements in 
Support of S. 2663, which I feel every 
Member of the House should read. 

The statements follow: 

STATEMENT OF FORMER Mayor JOsEPH S. 

CLARK, JR., OF PHILADELPHIA, BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE UNITED 


States SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND - 


Puplic WELFARE, MEETING AT WILKES- 


Barre, Pa., oN Fesruary 10, 1956 
First, may I express my wholehearted sup- 
Port of Senate bill S. 2663 on which these 
hearings are being held. I am happy that 
the subcommittee has come to Pennsylvania's 
cite coal area to see for itself economic 
ions which cry out for governmental 
assistance. Assistance in which, I believe, 
the Federal Government must join, because 
the valiant and combined efforts of local and 
State governmental agencies together with 
Private industry are not adequate to deal 
With the problem of economic blight and 
chronic unemployment. 
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Particularly I should like to endorse the 
eplendid testimony given before your com- 
mittee in Washington by Mrs. Min Lurye 
Mattieson of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers which portrayed so vividly 
the needs of this particular area and the as- 
sistance which the Federal Government could 
bring. 

I also find myself in accord with the testi- 
mony presented to the committee on Janu- 
ary 6, 1956, by Irvin F. O. Wingeard, of 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment 
Security; on January 23, 1956, by Governor 
George M. Leader, and now today, by Penn- 
sylvania Secretary of Commerce William L. 
Davtin. 

It is heartening to know that at long last 
the Eisenhower administration, in this year 
of 1956, has finally espoused the cause for 
which Senator Douc.Las, Senator NrELy, and 
the other joint sponsors of S. 2663 have long 
fought. 

In the President’s Economic Report to Con- 
gress he indicated a drastic shift in the phil- 
osophy of his administration. He said: 

“We have also come to believe that progress 
need not proceed as irregularly as in the past, 
and that the Federal Government has the 
capacity to moderate economic fluctuations 
without becoming a dominant factor in our 
economy. * * * 

“The Government can do a great deal to 
help people who have been left behind in the 
on-rush of progress by undertaking special 
programs fer raising their productivity. * * * 

“To cope with chronic unemployment 
which has persisted in some communities, 
despite the attainment of practically full 
employment in the Nation at large, a new 
area assistance program is recommended.” 

The specific recommendations of the Pres- 
ident to help local communities reduce un- 
employment are stated as follows: 

“(a) Establish an area assistance program 
for aiding communities experiencing sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment, and 
make technical assistance more broadly avail- 
able to aid urban and rural communities 
in developing balanced and progressive econ- 
omies. 

“(b) Authorize the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to give priority to applica- 
tions for aid, in financing needed public 
facilities, from communities experiencing 
substantial and persistent unemployment. 

“(c) Make benefits under the urban re- 
newal program available for industrial re- 
development of business sections in such 
communities.” 

It can thus be hoped that the bill before 
your committee can receive bipartisan sup- 
port and be enacted into law at an early 
date. 

My principal purpose in appearing before 
you today is to urge you to extend the cover- 
age of this bill to include the serious eco- 
nomic situation which confronts the city 
of Philadelphia and its surrounding metro- 
politan area. In my judgment we have in 
Philadelphia a chronic problem of unem- 
ployment and economic depression which 
requires Federal, as well as State and local, 
governmental assistance. Let me give you 
the facts: 

1, We are, in Philadelphia today, supply- 
{ing surplus food obtained from the Federal 
Government to 24,000 households containing 
approximately 67,000 people, cr approximate- 
ly 3.5 percent of our population. This is an 
increase of 14,000 households from the Sep- 
tember figures. Moreover, the number of 
households is growing every month. 

2. While unemployment in Philadelphia, 
expressed in terms of a percentage of the 
labor force, dropped during the fall of 49 
percent it is rising again, and I am confident 
that the January figures will show the city 
as having an unemployment percentage of 
approximately 6.5 percent. The 1955 average 
percentage was 6.8. 

3. The method of computing these sta- 
tistics is undoubtedly conservative for Phil 
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adelphia. Approximately 20 percent of our 
labor force works in Philadelphia but lives 
outside the city limits. The method of com- 
putation determines the number of unem- 
ployed on an industry basis but the number 
of unemployed on a household basis. It 
therefore does not adequately reflect our 
unemployment. If the figures were adjusted 
to express the ratio of unemploved individ- 
uals formerly employed in Philade!phia the 
1955 average would rise to 8.2 percent, the 
January 1955 adjusted average would be 10.2 
percent, and the estimated January 1956 
adjusted averaze, 7.5 percent. 

4. In Mr. Wingeard’s testimony he esti- 
mated there were in mid-December 241,0Cc0 
Pennsylvania workers totally unemployed. 
In mid-November there were in the 8-county 
Philadelphia area (5 Pennsylvania and 3 New 
Jersey counties), 85,700 unemployed. We 
estimated that the January figures will show 
an increase to over 100,000. When it is re- 
membered that the Philadelphia area labor 
force is around 1.7 million individuals, it 
can be seen that our employment situation 
is far from healthy. 

The causes of this situation are chronic, 
not temporary. They can be removed only 
by combined governmental and private en- 
terprise action which will cost substantial 
sums of money before positive results will 
appear. 

Like most large metropolitan regions, 
Greater Philadelphia has a number of dis- 
integrating and unhealthy pockets; neigh- 
borhoods where obsolete loft-type manu- 
facturing buildings have been vacated for 
more spacious sites in the suburbs; areas 
where low-income families, many of them 
minority groups from the South, have moved 
in, headed by individuals with little of the 
training or skills required for modern in- 
dustrial employment. We are afflicted with 
industrial, as well as residential, slums. 

Moreover, because of the built-up area of 
our central city and our increasing traffic 
and transportation difficulties, it is dificu'!t 
for private industry. cr chambers of com- 
merce to find large enough sites with ade- 
quate off-street parking to make attractive 
locations for new industry. 

The result is a spreading sore which 
threatens the prosperity and therefore the 
taxables of the city of Philadelphia at a time 
when we need desperately to rebuild and 
modernize our community in order to take 
advantage of the great opportunities pro- 
vided by the industrial expansion of the 
Delaware Valley, and the Greater Philadel. 
phia metropolitan area. 

Our municipal government is aware of this 
challenge and is pressing forward with 
public improvements program as heavy a 
our tax base will permit. Our 6-year public- 
improvements program calls for an expendi- 
ture of $573,162,461. Included in this hug 
sum are many millions of coll 
clearance, urban developr 
port development, and such project 
Food Distribution Center, sponsored by 
civic-minded group, the Greater Philade! 
phia Movement, but req g over $15 mil 
lion of city funds to make the progr 
economically feasible. 

This Food Distribution Center p 
not only redevelop a vast waste 
dump area in south Philadelphia 
thriving commercial center, but will 
the redevelopment of tha i 
Street area, now an unsanitary blight all 
close to Independence Hall and the 

which the Federal Government 
helping to finance. 

Mayor Dilworth stated earlier this week 
that taxes in Philadelphia would have to be 
raised an additional $30 million in 1957 to 
provide the level of services necessary to 
give gocd government. This increase in 
taxes would be reflected in an increase in 
our capital improvement program becaus 
the tax base will then be able to 
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many badly needed additional projects which 
had to be postponed to preserve the city’s 
credit, based as it largely is, on the percent- 
age of the tax dollar which goes for debt 
service. Our city’s director of commerce, 
curing my administration, Walter M. Phil- 
lips, and his successor, Fredric R. Mann, 
have completed industrial development plans 
which will provide the matching funds nec- 
essary to qualify for Philadelphia's share of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania’s indus- 
trial rehabilitation program outlined to your 
committee by Governor Leader on January 
23. Specific acreage in the city, a great dea 
of which is already city owned, is being set 
aside for this program which we would hope 
to extend (if Federal funds are available) 
into the depressed industrial areas men- 
tioned a moment ago. 

Accordingly, I submit that Philadelphia 
comes before your committee having done 
everything reasonable to help itself in the 
difficulties I have been discussing. 

I think you will agree that Governor 
Leader’s program puts the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania on the line as doing its full 
share to bring economic prosperity to all of 
the presently depressed areas. 

It remains to consider whether the Federal 
Government is pulling its oar in the boat, 
I submit that it is not. 

As one example let me indicate what is 
happening to Government contracts in the 
Philadelphia area. In the year ending July 
1, 1954, contracts negotiated by the Philadel- 
pria Ordnance District within the city limits 
totaled $13,242,600. In the following year 
during which we were placed in the sub- 
stantial unemployment category by the 
United States Department of Labor, and were 
therefore, in theory, entitled to special con- 
sideration, the contracts negotiated dropped 
to $5,684,700. 

Defense contracts for the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania dropped from approximately 
$2 billion in fiscal 1952 to $280 million in 
fiscal 1954. Pennsylvania’s share of total 
Federal spending declined from 5.1 percent 
in 1952 to 2.6 percent in 1954. 

Just before Christmas the Naval Air Ma- 
terial Center announced a drastic cutback 
in employment at the Philadetphia Navy 
Yard. The best we could get out of the Navy 
was a promise that “every assistance will be 
afforded employees affected in the area to 
secure alternative employment.” 

We, in Philadelphia, have been the step- 
children of the Federal Government for al- 
most 4 years. 

I recommend that S. 2663 be expanded by 
appropriate language to include as a de- 
pressed area entitled to Federal assistance 
(upon a showing that the local and State 
governments involved are making fair con- 
tributions to the solution of their own dif- 
ficulties) any metropolitan area which can 
show urban, industrial, and residential blight 
adequate to qualify it for Federal aid under 
present housing and urban redevelopment 
slation. In other words, I recommend 
S. 2663 be coordinated with the Housing 
Acts of 1954 and 1955 in such a way as to 
create a unified attack on the metropolitan 
arca eviis I have heen discussing today. 








STATEMENT OF Mayor RICHARDSON DiILWc27TH, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
GN LABOR OF THE UNITED StTaTES SENATE 











COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
MEETING AT WILKES-BARRE, PA., FEBRUARY 
10, 1956 


The Senate bill under consideration states 
that “unemployment in certain areas of the 
Nation is jeopardizing the health, standard 
of living, and general welfare of the Nation.” 
This was a great step forward, as only a short 
while before this bill was introduced, the 
President’s Economic Report of 1955, blinded 
by the general prosperity, stated that “ad- 
justment of depressed areas to new economic 
conditions both can and should be carriex 
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out by the local citizens themselves.” Since 
then, of course, prodded by the Congress, the 
President has recognized the importance of 
the problem which the Governor of this 
Commonwealth, among others, had given a 
great deal of thought to when presenting his 
first program over a year ago. 

It is only natural that this State’s largest 
city should ke most concerned about the un- 
employment and lowered standard of living 
which came in the wake of continued de- 
pressed economic conditions in a number of 
areas in the State. Quite aside from the ele- 
ment of sympathy, it directly affects the mar- 
kets for Philadelphia's goods, and the burden 
on our citizens and our businesses increases 
with the increased need for State aid to those 
unfortunate communities. 

But our concern is more direct. Although 
on the face of it Philadelphia is still pros- 
perous, and though we do not suffer the hard- 
ships of Altoona, cr Pottstown, or Wilkes- 
Barre, Philadelphia faces serious economic 
problems. This puts us in the “gray” area 
of facing a difficult economic situation with- 
out being sufficiently depressed to be at 
present considered for Federal aid. Phila- 
delphia has many of these economic diffi- 
culties in common with some other congestec 
metropolitan. regions in the East, like Pitts- 
burgh, or New York, or Boston, and while 
the city itself bears more of the burden of 
unemployment and loss of taxables than the 
surrounding counties, its problems are essen- 
tially those of the entire metropolitan area. 

Philadelphia’s economy has not really been 
able to fully recover from the 1954 recession. 
The great diversification of our business and 
industry kept us from going as deeply into 
recession, but by the same token, not enough 
of our industries have participated in the up- 
swing. Unemployment has only dropped 
from a high of 96,000 in January 1955 in the 
city itself to an estimated figure of more than 
70,000 this past month. In spite of a tem- 
porary seasonal improvement toward the end 
of last year, the 1955 average was about 80,000 
or 6.8 percent of the labor force, as against 
4 percent on the average in the United States 
as a whole. If the figure is calculated as a 
percentage of the city’s resident labor force, 
it becomes an average of over 8 percent. 

Nor is this all. Although our employment 
level has stayed about the same in the last 
4 or 5 years (while national employment has 
increased by roughly 4 million), this even 
level hides a substantial decline in manuiac- 
turing of close of 45,000 workers, and an in- 
crease in trade and services by about the 
same amount. Part of this decline is due to 
higher productivity, brought about by au- 
tomation. Part of it is due to the exodus of 
the textile and hoisery industries to the 
South—but that only accounts for about 
one-third of the decline. Given the fact 
that manufacturing for the national market 
is the hasic economic activity which enables 
Philadelphians in turn to buy goods from the 
rest of the country; and that every dollar 
added to manufacturing generates about $3 
income of Philadelphians, it is, indeed, a 
cause for concern that virtually none of 
Philadelphia’s industries show a substantial 
recovery from the recession. The prospec- 
tive increase in manufacturing capacity is 
not good either; the estimates of manufac- 
turers of their expenditures for plant and 
equipment in 1956 ere 6 percent less than 
they spent in 1955, the expected expenditure 
of manufacturers across the Nation is up by 

3 percent. 

It should be added in this connection that 
Pennsylvania’s and Philadelphia’s share of 
defense orders has recently been lagging in 
spite of Federal promises to give special con- 
sideration to substantial labor surplus areas. 
Only recently has the carrier contract award- 
ed to the Camden yard of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. broke the persistent 
draught to a certain extent, but defense es- 
tablishments located in the city keep laying 
off workers in spite of the city administra- 
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Some of the causes of this entire Situation 
are typically urban problems which have 
not yet received the national attention the 
deserve. People in growing numbers have 
settled around our cities in concentric Cir. 
cles. The city itself has grown around its 
core in a completely unplanned way. The 
central city, which should furnish a variety 
of business, professional, and distributive 
services to an ever-increasing surrounding 
region, is hemmed in by obsolete industria] 
structures and the general congestion of the 
city with its growing traffic and transporta- 
tion problem. Crowding and lack of space 
for expansion do not permit industries to 
grow as they should, nor services to be ac. 
cessible as they must be. All this makes the 
ungainly metropolitan area even less attrac. 
tive for businesses and for gracious living, 

he diversity and potentialities of a city 
make it harder to find single remedies, but 
for that very reason more imperative. 

Philadelphia has done a great deal on 
various fronts to combat these ills over the 
last 4 years, as former Mayor Joseph §, 
Clark, Jr., points out in his testimony he- 
fore this committee. My administration is 
committed to careful economic studies of 
the causes of and possible other remedies 
for our economic plight. Plans for eco- 
nomic and industrial renewal are being laid, 
But Philadelphia cannot accomplich the 
feat of pulling itself out of this precarious 
situation entirely by its own bootstraps, 
As economic problems continue,- they be- 
come cumulative and harder to solve. Over 
most of the last 18 months we have been a 
substantial labor surplus area. It would 
not take too much more to push us the 
added step into becoming a depressed area, 

You will, I am sure, permit me the sug- 
gestion that Senate bill S. 2663 should some- 
what broaden its definition cf “depressed 
area.” The requirement of section 6 that 
at least 6 percent of its labor force have to 
be unemployed for at least 3 years is hard 
to meet. It is particularly difficult for 
areas which badly need the aid provided 
under this bill to help them out of a situa- 
tion which in 3 years may be an almost in- 
soluble major problem affecting, in Phil- 
adelphia’s case, over 3 million people. It 
seems unfortunate to have to wait through 
3 years of consistent misery before remedia 
action can be really effective. Also, an area 
with diversified industry might improve 
seasonably which is not too meaningful 
when the long run is considered. (In spite 
of the average unemployment percentages 
mentioned above, Philadelphia was taken 
off the substantial labor surplus area list by 
he Department of Labor at the end of last 
year and will now have to be put back.) It 
is therefore suggested that an average per- 
centage of unemployment over the specifie 
period be the prerequisite rather than 4 
continuous one. nd it may be that this 
committee will fecl that for areas beset with 
peculiarly urban problems the specified 
time should be reduced to 18 months at 6 
percent unemployment. 

The specific remedies of bill S. 2663 woul 
be an infinite help for Philadelphia if it 
could qualify for them. Section 9, which 
provides for the construction of public fa- 
Cilities, is particularly applicable. hiladel- 
phia has a carefully worked out 6-year 
capital program of improvement projects 
which, if speeded up, could materially help 
the economic situation. fany of these 
projects create employment directly, as well 
as indirectly after completion. Yet the city 
does not have the funds to move them 
ahead of their schedule. If eligible under 
the bill under consideration, Philadelphi 
could present immediately detailed propos- 
als to the Depressed Areas Administrator 
for consideration under section 9 (b). Like- 
wise, the requirement of a local commiteé 
in section 7 is in line with the way in 
which this has been handled in Philadel- 


phia, as represeniative commiitees cf prom- 
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t citizens have been called in every 
time new problems are being approached; 
this was done, for instance, in connection 
with puiting our urban renewal plans into 
effect. The city’s plans, e. g., to use city- 
owned land for industrial development has 
been conceived in this fashion. 

Not only the number of unemployed work- 
ers in the city, but their composition seems 
to require greatly increased training, re- 
pabilitation and careful counselling. Many 
are unemployed because their skills have 
pecome obsolete. Others have never held 
jobs in modern industrial environments, and 
need a great deal of special advising, train- 
ng, and vocational education as prescribed 
under section 15. Better coordination of 
and strengthening of the services of the 
state employment bureaus would be most 
beneficial, as would be the payment of sup- 
unemployment compensation 
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plementary 
(sec. 16). 

Beyond that, it may be suggested that 
some of the remedies proposed in the Re- 
port on Low Income Families of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report, published 6 months after the in- 
troduction of the bill under discussion, be 
incorporated in this bill. In particular, 
Philadelphias’ small businesses have suffered 
badly and would need technical assistance, 
financial advice and credit aids. Failures 
of small businesses, and the inability of 
the city to attract sufficient struggling new 
yentures which eventually grow into large 
employers of labor, may be responsible for 
Philadelphia's long-range economic problems 
to a larger extent than is usually realized. 

Philadelphia is struggling hard to get out 
of the squeeze between economic conditions 
which require financial help and substan- 
tially increased services, and a steadily de- 
creasing tax base. Many metropolitan areas, 
in which millions of our peopie live, suffer 
the same kinds of problems. They are 
unable to furnish all the means to prevent 
their slipping deeper into economic diffi- 
culties. It is most encouraging that the 
Federal Government realizes its responsi- 
bilities with regard to deeply depressed areas. 
Iam respectfully submitting that unless 
the urban economic problem is also recog- 
nizd as a Federal responsibility today, 
Washington may be requested to help at 
& time when it will be much harder to im- 
prove the situation. 


Compulsory Social Security for Farmers 





XTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today inserting in the ConGRESSIONAL 
REcorp petitions signed by many of my 
constituents of the 17th Congressional 
District of Ohio. You will note, Mr. 
Speaker, that these citizens are asking 
for the repeal of that portion of Public 
Law 761, or any other social-security law 
Which contains compulsion for farmers, 
farmer-employer, or the farm-owner. 

Regardless of the merits or demerits 
of this subject, I am one who firmly be- 
lieves that all should be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard and their views 
brought to the attention of this Con- 
gress. I respectfully ask that the proper 
authorities, or committee, of this Con- 
ress give every consideration to the re- 
uest contained in these petitions. 
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Are We Ready To Draw? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der how many of us realize that the 
bloody war in the Pacific, fought in 1944 
and 1945, was really a series of battles 
to win airbases so that we could even- 
tually pound the heart of Japan? 

That thought has occurred to me 
many times as this Congress has con- 
sidered the question of overseas bases 
and appropriations for them. Although 
an invasion of Japan was planned, we 
never had to take the step which would 
have been so costly in American lives. 
From the bases that we won, we were 
able to bomb Japan into submission. 
From the bases that we have built since 
1945, we could launch a counteroffen- 
sive that would go a long way toward 
insuring victory, should another war be 
forced upon us. 

This thought was the central thought 
of a notable speech which Gen. Nathan 
F. Twining, Chief of Staff, United States 
Air Force, delivered before the Chamber 
of Commerce of Waco, Tex., on Febru- 
ary 7. General Twining pointed out 
that the B-36 was not ready for com- 
bat during World War II, even though 
planning of it had begun in 1941, even 
before Pearl Harbor. In spite of the 
bases we won at such cost and at such 
sacrifice, we could have bombed Japan 
into submission from this continent if 
we had had the B-36 and had it in 
suitable numbers in 1944. 

Even though we need overseas bases 
today to help us preserve the peace, we 
would not necessarily need them in an- 
other war if we had other means of de- 
livering bomb power. 

I say if we had other means. We do 
have other means in the B—52, which is 
replacing the B-36. We will have other 
means when an atomic reactor is de- 
veloped to make nuclear powered bomb- 
ers possible. We will have other means 


when the intercontinental ballistic 
missile—the ultimate weapon—is pecr- 
fected. 


The question is, Will we have these 
other means available by the time that 
we need them? Technological advances 
by the Soviets spur us to plan for the fu- 
ture. The question is, are we planning 
rapidly enough? Only if we have the 
means available to stop a war if one gets 
started can we hope to prevent a holo- 
caust that might destroy our civiliza- 
tion. 

General Twining pointed out in his 
Waco speech that during the Korean 
war the Communist air forces never at- 
tacked our naval forces in the Sea of Ja- 
pan or the air bases so crowded with our 
planes that they were easy to spot from 
the air. The Communist Air Force never 
attacked us here at home. The reason 
in both cases was the same: our B-36’s 
and B—47’s in the States were ready to 
go. The question now is, are our B—52’s 
ready to go? Will our ICBMs be ready 
for launching if they are needed? 
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Speaking to Texans in language Tex- 
ans understand, General Twining said: 

As long as * * * we can keep our earned 
reputation of a quick draw and a deadly 
aim * * * no one is likely to draw on us. 


The challenge to this Congress, Mr. 
Speaker, is to make the appropriations 
that will be adequate to maintain this 
readiness. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
extend my remarks and insert in the 
REcorpD the address delivered by General 
Twining before the Waco Chamber of 
Commerce on February 7, which follows: 
ADDRESS BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF 

OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, BEFORE 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WACO, TEX., 

FEBRUARY 7, 1956 

I always feel like Iam coming home when 
I return to Texas, and I am mighty glad to 
be here with you tonight. I am not alone 
in this at-home-in-Texas feeling. I share 
it with a great part of the men in the Air 
Force who have also been stationed here. 

Texas has always been considered an Air 
Force State. Out of a total of 153 major 
Air Force bases in the United States, 27 of 
them are located in Texas. From the begin- 
ning of military aviation during World War I, 
Texas has been a favorite location for air 
operations. 

Its large percentage of fair weather days 
and its wide open spaces make Texas espe- 
cially adapted to flying. 

The fine relationship between Texas and 
the Air Force has been fostered by the people 
of Texas. ‘Texans have always been forward 
looking, and are known for doing things 
in a big way. Your leaders have done much 
to help keep American airpower strong. 
Much of the credit for the national security 
we have gained through airpower must go 
to men like your Senators, LYNDON JOHNSON 
and Price DANIEL. 

Today, the Air Force has some of its most 
important operations here in Texas at bases 
like Carswell, Kelly, Bergstrom, and Biggs. 
Lackland is one of our largest training bases. 
Randolph, first famous as the West Point of 
the Air, now is the home of the School of 
Aviation Medicine—an institution unique in 
the world. 

Texas has added to the 
Nation in another way. The Texas Air Na- 
tional Guard responded during our last 
emergency to go and fight in Korea. The 
136th Fighter Bomber Wing was one of the 
outstanding air units in the entire Air Force 
during the Korean war. 

Of course, this is nothing new for Texas. 
During World War II, Texas supplied more 
volunteers per capita than any other State, 
and there were more troops training in Texas 
than any other State. 

Waco itself, although better known as the 
home of Baylor University, has a little pub- 
licized aviation heritage. According to local 
history, James Walker, a Waco in- 


vented an airplane in 1890. Its design was 


air strength of the 





lawyer, 


far ahead of its time, and included funda- 
mental elements which later guided aero- 
nautical engineers. Unfortunately, he was 
too far ahead of his time. There was no 
engine, at that time, to propel his airplane. 

So by a trick of fate—the lack of an en- 
gine, the first flight was at Kitty Hawk in- 


stead of Waco. 

Nevertheless, Waco center for 
aviation and the development of airpower. 
Here we are training many y men in 
the skills that are needed for a-modern Air 
Force. We have found that Waco is a won- 
derful location for this important work. 

Here we have the space we need and the 


became a 


ung 


facilities we need. Here we have found 
friendly, hospitable, and helpful people. 
You provide a splendid human environment 
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for the young 
Air Force. 

Your encouragement of Air Force activities 
was instrumental in the decision to reacti- 
vate Connally Air Force Base in 1948. 

I want to tell you that you can be proud of 
Connally Air Force Base. I looked over the 
base yesterday and it is indeed in fine shape. 
Besides the important training going on here, 
Waco is also headquarters for General Dis- 
osway’s Flying Training Air Force. 

Thus Waco is the hub of flying training 
that goes on at 23 airfields which extend from 
California to Florida. 


airmen and officers of the 


been sta- 


I mentioned earlier that I had 
tioned in Texas. That was well over 20 
years ago. 

Flying was rather lighthearted then, and 


so were the pilots. It was hard for pilots to 
live with the pomp and ceremony typical of 
the Army in those days. I can remember the 
rebellion that was going on then against the 
wearing of cavalry boots and sabers. We were 
permitted to take off our boots and sabers to 
fly, but we had to solemnly buckle them back 
on again when we landed. 

We enjoyed our fiying in a little different 
way then. Flying low today means flying be- 
low 10,000 feet. Twenty years ago flying low 
in Texas meant flying about at an altitude of 
15 or 20 feet. Texans grew used to the sight 
of a string of tiny airplanes hopping in se- 
quence over telephone wires. 

Once in a while a bewildered stranger 
would run his auto off the road to dodge ap- 
proaching airplanes. His complaints were 
usually silenced by our Texas friends. They 
convinced the stranger that his fright would 
betray him asa non-Texan. He was told that 
to become alarmed at the sight of airplanes 
marked him as unfit for the new air age. 

Texas may have believed in the air age, but 
in those days the rest of the country re- 
mained largely unaware that flying and fliers 
were important. 

Those fliers were important in the same 
way that the early settlers in Texas were im- 
portant. They were pioneers of a new age 
and a new way of doing things. 

Many airmen of those days foresaw the 
true meaning of airpower. With no encour- 
agement, in fact, in the face of deep-rooted 
opposition, they went ahead to forge new tac- 
tics and design new airplanes. 

We are all grateful to those men, for they 
laid the groundwork upon which we even- 
tually won World War II. Airpower came ot 
age during those years of the early forties. 
Even Army and Navy leaders became con- 
vinced that the airplane could no longer be 
limited to its early functions. The airplane 
could not be confined to being merely the 
of the Army and the Navy and longer- 
soldiers and fictillas. 


eyes 


range guns for ioot 


Actually air forces became the decisive 
force in combat before we ever used atomic 
bombs. Atomic bombs did not make air- 


power dominant, but they magnified its im- 
portance and became convincing arguments 
to those who did not understand. 

Even with weapons of the past, air- 
power demonstrated its dominance again in 
Korea. Over there we had only a few hun- 
dred fighters and bombers. Most of them 
were obsolete. All of them were geographi- 
cally restricted, so that we could not even hit 
the bases where the enemy had his planes 
and stockpiles. This was a most inefficient 
kind of combat operation. Yet with all these 
handicaps it is well known that the Allied 
air forces were all that kept us from being 
kicked clear off the Korean peninsula. 

This limited use of limited airpower also 
enabled the Allied ground forces to push the 
Communists’ armies back. This push was 
stopped and a line on the ground was stabi- 
lized for reasons which had littie relation to 
our military capabilities. 

All this is well known. What is not gen- 
erally understood is that the B-47’s and 
B-36's those at Carswell had even a 


the 


like 
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greater effect than the planes actually in 
combat in Korea. 

Consider that our naval forces were un- 
opposed in the Sea of Japan, within easy 
MIG range. Our frontlines were always 
easy to identify from the air. Our side of 
the front looked like a series of busy ant 
hills. On the enemy side, nothing moved. 
Our limited number of airbases were s0 
crowded with planes that they were easy 
to spot from the air. 

Inviting as these targets must have been, 
the Communist Air Force did not attack 
them. Nor were we attacked here at home. 
reason, in both cases, was the same. 
That reason was our B-36’s and B-47’'s, here 
in the States, ready to go. 

This further points up the fact that air- 
power is the most influential element in 
any war, large or small. The dreams of those 
early airpower pioneers have certainly come 
true. 

Yet even more important than its influ- 
ence in war is the influence that American 
airpower has against war. Air Forces are 
now the prime element necessary to protect 
our freedom and to guarantee continued na- 
tional independence. 

It is unfortunate that we must devote a 
large part of our national effort to protecting 
our freedom. Yet we must, for to the north 
of us, across the Arctic, lies the Soviet Union. 
It is the stronghold of the communism that 
threatens to cover the world. 


The 


The United States is the prinicipal ob- 
stacle to the Reds in their quest for world 


domination. 
As long as we live in freedom, the Com- 
munists must live with failure. 

So far, their fear of American airpower has 
discouraged them from major aggression. 
for this reason they seek to neutralize our 
strength in the air. The Reds evidently 
think that the way to do this is to build a 
bigger, more powerful Air Force. They are 
striving mightily to overtake us as the ac- 
knowledged champions in the development 
and employment of airpower. 

However desirable it would be to stop this 
race while we are still ahead, it is impossible. 
The Communists show no signs of letting up. 

For years they have had thousands more 
combat planes than we. This was, and is, 
bad, if for no other reason than that they 
are beating us at our own game—this is, 
production. 

Nevertheless, we were so far ahead of the 
Communists in quality of our airplanes and 
equipment, that we felt we had a decisive 
edge to overcome any challenge. 

They are now reducing our quality lead. 
This is cause for concern. To deter the Com- 
munists from brutal aggression, \ 


> 


we must be 
strong. 

Keeping strong costs money, in ever in- 
creasing amounts. But the cost is not nearly 
so high as the probable cost of weakness. 

You are aware that this is budget time in 
Washington. The Air Force has again been 
impressed with the fact that it will not have 
unlimited funds to spend. 


We accept this fact of life as reasonable. 


Hence, budget time is a time when we must 
choose between confiicting goals. For in- 
stance, should we buy more of today’s 


weapons? Or should we spend more of our 
money to develop the weapons of the future? 

Actually our choice is not that simple or 
clear cut. We must stay strong both now and 
in the future. Nevertheless, technological 
advances by potential enemies always spur 
us to plan for the future. 

To illustrate how this pays off, let us look 
at the B-36. This airplane is a good example 
of an early decision that affected our future. 
Since in its early days it was such a con- 
troversial subject, the decision to go ahead 
on the B-36 was difficult to make. 

We started planning the B-36 in 1941, even 
before Pearl Harbor. At that time, the big 
question was: Why did we need a bomber 
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that could fly six or eight thousana miles? 
Not everyone was used to great distances 
like you are here in Texas. Te 

The Pacific campaign proved the need for 
an intercontinental bomber. Actually, war 
in the Pacific was a series of battles to i 
airbases so that we could eventually pitad 
the heart of Japan. Although an invasior 
was planned, we never had to take that step 
which would have been so costly in Americ An 
lives. From China, Guam, and Okinawa 
we bombed Japan into submission. me 

Right then this became clear. With large 
numbers of bombers capable of reaching 
Japan from the continent, the same end 
could have been achieved without the costly 
island campaigns. S 

So we were determined to develop the 
B-36, even in the face of drastic budget limi. 
tations in 1948. To do this required a SAC. 
rifice of some of the other forms of airpower 

Eventually what some called the billion. 
dollar blunder became the backbone of the 
Strategic Air Command. 

The B-36 has justified our faith in it 
More than any other one factor, it hes 
dampened the Soviet taste for aggression. 

The B-36 is making yet another contriby. 
tion to the Air Force. As you are well aware, 
it has for months been carrying an atomic 
reactor in the Texas sky above you. These 
experimental flights will speed the day when 
nuclear powered bombers will add to the 
deterrent effect of American airpower. 

Looking back then, we can see that it was 
a wise decision to build the B-36. They are 
now being gradually replaced with a much 
better airplane, the all-jet B-52. We all hope 
that the B-52 can do its job just as the B-36 
did, that is, without dropping a bomb. 

This ability of American airpower to dis. 
courage war recalls the Waco nickname dur- 
ing Civil War days. As you Know, Waco was 
called Six-Shooter Junction. 

In those days, even peaceful men carried 
agun. If a man was known to have a quick 
draw, and a deadly aim, he seldom was called 
upon to defend himself in a fight. 

Only better men dared to challenge him. 

Airpower has replaced the six-shooter and 
today all of us live in Air Power Junction. 
As long as we in the Air Force make the 
right decision and get the support of our 
Nation’s citizens, we can keep our earned 
reputation of a quick draw and a deadly aim. 
If we keep our Air Force superior, no one 
is likely to draw on us, 





Irrigation and Power Projects in Foreign 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the following tables, which I 
ask leave to insert in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, have been prepared at my 
request by the International Cooperation 
Administration, which is the successor to 
the FOA, which in turn succeeded an- 
other alphabetical agency created 
slough away American dollars. 

These tables purport to show the ex 
tent to which our country has been obli- 
gated for a total of 139 irrigation, reclae 
mation, flood control, and power proj: 
ects in some 32 foreign countries, over & 
7-year period from April 3, 1948, 
March 31, 1955. 
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tet me emphasize that these tables 
chow only the amounts of money obli- 
cated during these 7 years. They do not 
reflect the totais that will be required 
to complete Many of the projects, and 
they do not indicate any of the amounts 
that might be contemplated by our State 
Department in the giant Nile develop- 
ment project, which we are told is essen- 
al if we are to maintain our places in 
the Near East, or any other works that 
might be on the drawing boards of the 
internationalists. 
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Every American should be astonished 
by the fact that foreign countries have 
dipped $288.6 million out of our Treas- 
ury to build generating plants, dams, ir- 
rigation and flood controls works that 
enable them to beat our producers in 
the international markets. Since 1902 
when the Reclamation Act became law, 
the Congress has appropriated less than 
$2.8 billion for irrigation and power 
projects in the United States, an average 
of approximately $50 million per year. 
In the past 7 years, however, Congress 
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has seen fit to appropriate over $40 mil- 
lion each year for the same projects in 
many countries with unpronounceable 
names in faraway places. 

These tables should be particularly 
interesting to Members of Congress who, 
with sincerity and great ability, oppose 
reclamation projects that would bring 
wealth and security to people and com- 
munities of the United States. 

The tables follow: 
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Tarte 1V.—Far East program—FOA or predecessor agency obligations for irrigation, reclamation, and power projects by country and 
project, June 5, 1950-Mar. 31, 1958 
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Africa, and South Asia—FOA or predecessor agency obligations or programs for irrigation, reclamation, and 
power projects by country and project July 1, 1951-Mar. 31, 1955—Continued 
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Aid for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. My. 
Speaker, the backbone of the American 
economic system is without question, I 
think, the small-business man. Through 
the initiative and inventiveness of the 
small-business man America has grown 
into the great industrial giant that it 
is. Because we have had leaders in this 
field throughout our history, we are in 
abetter position to inspire the free world 
in the struggle against communism. 
Without our industrial might, such 
things as the Marshall plan, point 4, and 
our other economic assistance programs 
would not be possible. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, the small-business 
man has his back to the wall today in 
the struggle to maintain his place against 
the large corporations. If there be any 
doubt of the truth of this statement, the 
Statistics of business failures bear mute 
evidence of its accuracy. In 1945 there 
were only 869 failures. In 1953 there 
were approximately 8,862. In 1954 there 
Were 11,086. The latest reports for 1955 
indicate that there were almost as many 
in that year—10,962—as there were in 
1954. And this was a year of great boom 
in the American economy—or at least 
this is what the economists tell us. 
Truly, the Nation’s small-business men 
face at least as serious a problem as the 
American farmer. - 

Nor are the statistics of failure the 
only evidence of the threat to our tradi- 
tional free-enterprise system. Many of 
us have become increasingly aware of 
the growth in the size of our already gi- 
gantic corporations. Much of this in- 
crease has come about through the 
merger of smaller corporations with 
sarger ones. This merger activity has 
taken place even between companies in 
entirely unrelated fields as the larger 
Corporations expand their operations 
into ever more diversified activities. 

Statistics of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission show the following trend in the 


number of manufacturing and mining 
concerns acquired or merged during the 
ast 30 years. Beginning in 1922, the 
number of mergers rose steadily from 
297 to a peak of 1.216 in 1929. There- 
after the number of mergers leveled off 
at less than 2090 in 1932, and varied with- 
in a range from 87 to 419 throughout the 
forties. However, mergers rose rapidly 
in 1951, reached 822 in 1952 and stayed 
at a high level in 1953 and 1954. 

The question then arises as to why 
small business is having such a hard 
time in keeping its collective head above 
water in times of supposed prosperity. 
Put in its simplest terms, the answer 
lies quite obviously in the fact that small 
business is small and therefore a much 
more risky and uncertain affair than the 
large corporations. This has its most 
far-reaching effect in the ability of the 
small concern to secure capital for its 
operations. The large or giant business 
only needs to indicate its desires and 
the money fiows in for investors know, 
or are at least quite certain, that there is 
little risk. Perhaps the best example of 
this activity in recent days was the stock 
issue by the Ford Motor Co. How many 
small-business men could expect the in- 
vesting public to respond to a desire for 
funds in the way that stockbrokers 
scrambled for Ford stock? 

Yet it is almost always the smaller 
businesses which need capital from out- 
side sources in order to expand opera- 
tions. Large outfits are able to plow back 
a certain percentage of the vast projits 

hey make and therefore do not have to 

go outside their own company for expan- 
sion funds. If they want to undertake a 
really vast program banks are more than 
glad to loan money at low rates for the 
security is very good. 

in addition, the large corporations are 
able to siphon off the best of manage- 
ment personnel because they are able to 
afford much higher salaries for their 
executive departments based on their 
ability to earn much greater profits. 
Under these circumstances, the manage- 
ment of small business becomes essen- 
tially unprofitable and these concerns 
either give up the struggle and go quietly 
into bankruptcy or, if they are lucky, 
they are able to persuade a larger con- 
cern to buy them out. 






Under these circumstances, Mr. Speak- 
er, it behooves the Government to take 
whatever action seems necessary to pre- 
serve the ability of the small corpora- 
tions to compete with their larger neigh- 
bors. For this reason, I am introducing 
a bill designed to give some measure of 
tax relief to the small-business men of 
the United States. Under this bill, which 
has been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT and a dis- 
tinguished list of cosponsors, the tax on 
net earnings would be reduced from 30 
percent, as it presently is, to 22 percent, 
and the surtax on corporate income in 
excess of $25,000 would be increased from 
the present 22 percent to 31 percent. 

This bill would have the following ef- 
fect on corporate taxes: Corporations 
with incomes of $25,000 or less would 
have their tax burden reduced by 26.7 
percent. A corporation with income of 
$100,060 would be given a tax relief of 
2.7 percent. Corporations with incomes 
of $500,000 and over would have in- 
creased tax liabilities of from 1.1 percent, 
in the case of a corporation with that 
income, to 1.9 percent for a corporation 
with income of $100 milliona year. ‘This 
bill would result in a net gain in Govern- 
ment income of some $20 million. Its 
benefits to the small-business man would 
be much, much greater. With the funds 
which he formerly had to set aside for 
Government taxes, he would be able to 
finance many of the increased activities, 
enabling him to compete cn a much more 
eauitable basis with his large competitor. 
It would enable him to pay higher sal- 
aries to his executive personnel. It 
would enable him to undertake some of 
the research activities which are the life- 
blood of the modern corporation. 

The benefits to the Nation are, I think, 
quite as great. AsI stated at the outset, 
we are a Nation built on the basis of a 
free competitive economy. Anything 
which strenethens this economy is to the 
benefit of all. In addition, we are today 
leaders of the free world and we adver- 
tise the success of our free-enterprise 
system. If we are to maintain the posi- 
tion and the strength of the free world 
in the struggle against the alien system 
of communism, we must maintain our 
own concepts. This bill is certainly no 
cure-all, but it is, at least, a step in the 
right direction. 
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When GI’s Get in Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following article from News- 
week magazine for February 20: 

WHEN GI’s Get in TrousLE—WuatT Is Hap- 
PENING UNDER FOREIGN JUSTICE? 

(Based on latest reports, 81 United States 
servicemen are being confined in foreign jails 
after being convicted by foreign courts. 

(Nothing like this has happened before in 
the history of the United States. 

(Until recently, the Constitution has 
always followed the flag. Until now, United 
States servicemen accused of crimes have 
been tried by United States courts-martial 
and, if convicted under United States law, 
sentenced to serve time in United States 
jails. 

(Why doesn’t the Constitution still follow 
the flag? Were the 81 servicemen convicted 
after due process of law? Are they being 
treated humanely? 

(These questions are now agitating Con- 
gress. To find the answers, Newsweek que- 
ried its correspondent in Washington, Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Bonn, Istanbul, and Tokyo. 
Here are their findings.) 

There wasn’t much doing in the small 
French city of Orléans that night. United 
States Army Pvts. Richard T. Keefe of River- 
dale, Maryland, and Anthony Scaletti of 
Pittsburgh had been to a couple of bistros 
and downed a couple of bottles of wine (and 
maybe a cognac or 2 or 3), and they were 
feeling pretty good—but now what? The 
answer came readily enough: Paris. The two 
GI’s didn’t have passes for Paris, of course, 


but that didn’t bother them because they ' 


already were AWOL. 

And besides, it was a balmy July night 
(in 1953), and Paris was less than 100 miles 
away. 

Scaletti sneaked back to his barracks and 
got civvies for himself and for Keefe. The 
GI’s then hailed a cab and started off for the 
big town. Maybe it was Scaletti who sug- 
gested it first or maybe it was Keefe. Any- 
way, they suddenly asked the driver to stop. 
When he did, they grabbed him and pulled 
him from his seat. When he fought back, 
they knocked him down. They finally 
knocked him unconscious, climbed back into 
the cab, and roared away. 

Fortunately for the driver, 65-year-old 
Fernand Henault, a passing motorist found 
him lying beside the road. He was taken to 
@ hospital, his nose battered and bloody, his 
false teeth broken, his body a crazyquilt of 
cuts and bruises. He wasn’t able to return 
to work for a month. 

ARREST, TRIAL, AND PRISON 

The gendarmes picked up Keefe and Sca- 
letti at Nogent-le-Rotrou as they were 
hitchhiking back to Orleans. (They had 
abandoned the cabin Paris.) Sentenced to 5 
years, they were sent to a prison at Fonte- 
vrault, built in the 12th century as a mon- 
astery. At last reports, they were still there, 
but 6 months hac been cut from their sen- 
tence and both of the prisoners has been rec- 
ommended for early parole. 

At first glance, Keefe and Scaletti hardly 
look like martyrs. They committed a stupid, 
brutal crime, and the punishment they got 
for it was fairly light. Yet, last week Keefe 
and Scaletti were a cause célébre. The 
reason: They were tried and sentenced by a 
French court, under French law and not by 
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a courtmartial under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. 

The French courts got jurisdiction over 
Keefe and Scaletti under a treaty between 
the United States and France, authorized by 
the Senate on July 15, 1953—at President 
Eisenhower’s request—by a vote of 72 to 15. 
Similar treaties (called status of forces 
treaties) had been signed with almost every 
nation in which United States servicemen are 
now stationed. 

Under the Status of Forces Treaties, serv- 
icemen overseas are tried by courts martial 
for crimes they commit on duty, but for 
crimes they commit off duty, on leave, or 
when AWOL, they may be tried by a civilian 
court. 

THE OPPOSITION SPEAKS 

The American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and various patriotic organi- 
zations have attacked the status of forces 
treaties, and Representative Frank T. Bow, 
an Ohio Republican, has introduced a reso- 
lution calling on the President to revise or 
renounce the treaties. The House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has started hearings on 
Congressman Bow’s resolution. 

Opponents of the status of forces treaties 
insist that a United States serviceman is en- 
titled to a trial by a United States court 
under United States laws no matter what he 
did or where he did it. 

What is more, they say, some of the na- 
tions in which United States servicemen are 
now stationed have strange laws and strange 
ways of enforcing them, and jails which, by 
American standards, are littie better than 
dungeons. In French courts, operating under 
the Napoleonic Code, a man is assumed guilty 
until he proves his innocence. In German 
courts, a police officer’s word usually is taken 
as gospel, and hearsay evidence is permissible. 

The Administration, in reply, argues that 
no sovereign nation can be expected to re- 
nounce the right to arrest, try, and punish 
people for crimes committed against its own 
nationals on its own soil. Suppose a group 
of sailors off a French warship in New York 
Harbor were to start a brawl in a Times 
Square saloon and knife a couple of people? 
ask Administration spokesmen. Would the 
New York police simply stand by? Or 
would they arrest the sailors and hold them 
for trial? The Administration argues fur- 
ther that, in plain fact, United States serv- 
icemen stationed overseas, accused of crimes, 
are not getting an inferior brand of justice 
or being subjected to cruel and unusual 
punishments. 

WHY THE FUSS? 

Overseas, many United States Army, Navy, 
and Air Force officers find it difficult to 
understand what the commotion is all 
about. In Japan, says Lt. Col. Kenneth J. 
Hodson, speaking for the Judge Advocate 
General's office, of thousands of United 
States servicemen accused of crimes while 
off duty since the Status of Forces agree- 
ment went into effect, Japanese authorities 
waived jurisdiction over all but 325. For 
the most part, these were men accused of 
really serious crimes, which had gotten a 
good deal of publicity in the Japanese press. 

GI’s arrested by the Japanese, says Colo- 
nel Hodson, get Japanese lawyers, the right 
to a prompt, speedy trial, and a copy of the 
charges against them. They have the right 
to cross-examine witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion with the help of qualified interpreters, 
and they can communicate with the United 
States authorities in Japan whenever they 
feel like it. In addition, they can get a 
member of the United States Embassy to 
sit with them and observe whether they are 
being tried fairly. 

Convicted GI’s are sent to a prison in 
Yokosuka, near the United States naval base. 
There, they wear Japanese-made blue 
denims and shoes supplied by the United 
States Government. They occupy small 
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individual cells or larger group cells of tw 
or three. The furnishings include a bel 
and a chair for each man, a washbasin, 9 
flush toilet, a desk, and a radio. (The 
Japanese have promised to supply television 
sets soon.) 

BATH A WEEK 


The Americans don’t have to work unless 
they want to. They have a library of Ameri. 
can books and they can take USAFT courses, 
(About 40 percent do.) They are Permitted 
one bath a week. 

The Japanese have two doctors and a den. 
tist for them, but, if they wish, they can 
get a United States Navy doctor from the 
base. They can also be admitted to the nayg 
hospital. 

A team of United States officers inspects 
the jail once a month and listens to com. 
plaints, and the prisoners also are permitted 
to write as many letters as they wish to 
United States Government Officials and tg 
United States Congressmen. 

Most of the complaints are about the food, 
and the United States inspection teams con. 
sider them unjustified. The GI's get a diet 
of 3,500 calories a day. For breakfast: Egos, 
vegetables, bread, butter, and milk. For 
lunch: Ham or bacon, vegetables, bread and 
butter. For supper: Meat, vegetables, bread 
and butter. Coffee comes with each meal, 
courtesy of the United States taxpayer. 


SPOTLESS 


The British automatically waive jurisdic. 
tion over GI’s accused of homosexual prac. 
tices or taking narcotics, so that United 
States authorities can give ‘them a general 
court-martial and discharge them from the 
service. And the British usually waive juris- 
diction over servicemen accused of sexual 
offenses, if the girl involved doesn’t have 4 
spotless reputation. In a recent case, involv. 
ing a girl who bet her virtue against £1 that 
the British heavyweight, Don Cockell, would 
beat World Champion Rocky Marciano, for 
example, the British decided to let the Air 
Force handle the case on the ground she 
obviously prized her virtue so little. 

This was actually a bad break for the 
United States airman who bet on Marciano, 
For the girl was only 13, and under American 
law he was guilty of statutory rape, a serious 
offense. Ina British court, the airman could 
have pleaded the doctrine of reasonable ap- 
pearance, which holds that, if a girl looks 
old enough, a man is entitled to assume that 
she is old enough. 

TOUGH ON DRUNKS 


The British courts are not nearly as harsh 
toward sex offenders as American courts. On 
the other hand, they crack down hard on 
people who violate the traffic laws, and par- 
ticularly on drunken drivers. They even 
have a law against being in the possession of 
& car while drunk. A drunken GI can be 
arrested just for sitting in a parked cat. 

The French are lenient toward GI's accused 
of breaking the law as a matter of Govern- 
ment policy. In a recent case, the French 
magistrate explained: “The law is one for 
all, but we could hardly guillotine a soldier 
whose duty may include dying for us.” 

The French Ministry of Justice now has 
an entire section to deal with Status of 
Forces Treaty cases. It maintains close 
contact with United States diplomatic and 
military authorities in Paris. Every court 
in France has been issued detailed instruc: 
tions on how to deal with American service- 
men. American officers work as a team with 
the juges d’instruction, the investigating 
magistrates, and assist them in providing 
and transporting witnesses both for the de 
fense and the prosecution. 

The sentence of 5 years meted out t0 
Keefe and Scaletti, the soldiers who best 
up the French cabdriver, was unusual. In 
most cases involving GI’s, the penalties are 
so light they frighten United States authorl- 
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This is particularly true in crimes 


es. 
a Airman (8c) José Montijo, for 
example, received only a 6-month sentence 


for stabbing a Frenchman in a Fontainebleau 
pistro, because they had been arguing over a 
girl. Before his trial, he was permitted to 
marry the girl. 

LIGHT SENTENCES 

The French can be easygoing even when 
a woman doesn’t enter the case. Cpl. Samuel 
Brown took an Army truck one night and 
drove it into a passenger car in the Bois de 
Boulogne in Paris, killing all four occupants. 
The sentence: 6 months. 

Last year, a total of 10,249 United States 
servicemen abroad were accused of crimes 
committed off duty. The foreign govern- 
ments waived jurisdiction in 6,769 cases. 
Trials were held by the foreign governments 
in 3,142 cases, resulting in the acquittal of 
925, reprimands for 50, fines for 2,595 (these 
were mostly GI’s who violated traffic laws), 
and jail sentences for 266. The jail sentences 
were suspended in all but 120 cases. 

By and large, the GI’s abroad appear to 
agree with United States authorities in ap- 
proving of the Status of Forces Treaties, but 
a good many don’t. Two typical opinions: 

An Army captain from Washington: “A 
man who is part of the military service is 
sent to foreign countries without his consent, 
so jurisdiction over him should remain with 
the service.” 

A marine sergeant from Iow«: “If you fool 
with the bull, you’re bound to get the horn. 
And if you have the privilege of breaking 
the laws of Japan, the Japanese have the 
privilege to try you.” 





On Immigration, See G. Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post, Feb- 
Tuary 25, 1956, issue, entitlde “On Immi- 
gration, See G. Washington.” 

On IMMIGRATION, SEE G.. WASHINGTON 


As in previous Congresses, the effort to 
breakdown our immigration barriers by 
amending the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
and Nationality Act is up for discussion. 
There are all sorts of arguments, the most 
usual one being that it is supposed to be 
unfair to keep anybody out of the United 
States, whatever the effect of indiscriminate 
admissions upon our demographic balance. 

‘One could do worse than read what George 
Washintgon had to say about a selective im- 
Migration policy. 

On January 1, 1788, Washington outlined 
the kind of immigrants he would permit 
to qualify as citizens of the United States: 

“Under an energetic general government 
such regulations might be made, and such 
measures taken, as would render this coun- 
try the asylum of pacific and industrious 
characters from all parts of Europe * * * 
and would draw the wealth and the wealthy 
men of other nations into our bosom by giv- 
ing security to property and liberty to the 
holders.” 

On November 15, 1795, as President, Wash- 

gton Was more specific: 

My opinion with respect to immigration 
is that except for useful mechanics and some 
Particular descriptions of men or professions, 
there is no need of encouragement; while 
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the policy or advantage of its taking place 
in a body (I mean the settling of them in a 
body) may be much questioned, for, by 50 
doing they retain the language, habits and 
principles (good or bad) which they bring 
with them. 

“Whereas by intermixture with our peo- 
ple they, or their descendants, get assimi- 
lated to our customs, measures and laws; in 
& word, soon become one people.” 

To George Washington it seemed obvious 
that the country to which immigrants elect 
to flee should have an equal right to decide 
which to admit. And there was more room 
in the United States of America of 1795 than 
there is today. 





Election Campaign Contributions: 
Representative Udall’s Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent intense publicity fo- 
cused upon the role of lobbyists in mak- 
ing contributions to election-campaign 
funds has made some Members of Con- 
gress feel on the defensive. A distortion 
of this question in the public mind could 
do much harm to the prestige of the 
Congress. I hope that the full-scale in- 
vestigation which the Senate now prom- 
ises to undertake will ultimately permit 
both Houses of the Congress to feel proud 
of their positive response to the issue 
raised by the revelation of gas lobbying 
touching election funds. 

Some Members of this body already 
have reason to be proud of the awareness 
of the problem which they have demon- 
strated long before the present furor. 
Thoughtful proposals have been intro- 
duced in the House for amendments to 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 
1925. Unfortunately, these bills have 
not received the attention they deserve, 
but if the present state of alarm induces 
the House to reexamine the suggestions 
of the past their authors should receive 
belated thanks for maintaining our repu- 
tation for foresightedness. 

One of the neglected proposals which 
will be rediscovered as this self-examina- 
tion proceeds is H. R. 7001, introduced 
by Mr. UDALL, of Arizona. This bill would 
amend Public Law 591 to allow individu- 
als to deduct for Federal income-tax 
purposes up to $100 each year used in 
political contributions to candidates for 
Federal elective offices. The purpose of 
this amendment is to encourage more 
campaign donations from individuals, 
whose sense of responsibility in public 
affairs would thereby be heightened, and 
to discourage candidates from relying 
excessively upon a few very affluent con- 
tributors whose interest in specific issues 
might be overpowering. 

The Udall-Hennings amendment to 
the election laws is but one step which 
may recommend itself to the House, but 
we can be proud that our colleague from 
Arizona has demonstrated forehanded 
concern in this matter by introducing 
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this and related proposals during the 
first session. I should like to include with 
these remarks an editorial commenting 
on the Udall bill and other suggestions 
for dealing with this delicate but very 
basic problem. The editorial appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of February 20, 1956. 

The editorial follows: 

INFLUENCE ON CONGRESS 


The emphatic language of President Eisen- 
hower’s veto of the gas bill should give the 
Senate additional incentive to press ahead 
with a thorough investigation. The honor 
and dignity of the Senate require that it 
expose every aspect of the efforts of the 
gas lobby to influence the vote through po- 
litical contributions—both those made re- 
cently and those made before the bill was 
under active consideration. 

At the same time, this newspaper hopes 
there will be widespread recognition that 
the primary purpose of such washing of dirty 
linen ought to be to remedy a general con- 
dition that cries for rectification. All of us 
are in a sense to blame for permitting a 
situation to arise in which the rules for po- 
litical expenditures and campaign contribu- 
tions are dangerously unrealistic. The 
activities of the gas lobby afford merely a 
flagrant and distasteful illustration of the 
dependence upon large contributions. Elec- 
tion to public office has become so expensive, 
and the means of evading the restrictions 
have become so complex, that honest ef- 
forts to campaign within the rules and 
render a complete accounting are all but 
impossible, 

The Senate need not await a new investi- 
gation to know that this is a disgraceful 
condition that tends to produce a kind of 
moral corruption even in legislators of the 
highest probity. Point 1 in effecting a rem- 
edy, in our opinion, ought to be prompt 
passage of the Hennings bill to amend the 
Corrupt Practices Act and revise expendi- 
ture limitations. It may be necessary to 
make some concessions and changes in order 
to accomplish this. Senator HENNINGS’ pro- 
posed allowance for campaign expenditures 
of up to 10 cents per vote in the last elec- 
tion, with a cutoff at $250,000 for senatorial 
candidates and $25,000 for contestants for 
House seats, would be an improvement over 
the present absurd limits of $25,000 and 
$5,000, respectively. But even the revised 
allowances would be far, far less than what 
now is actually spent. 

Senatorial campaigns in large States are 
known to cost as much as $3 million, despite 
the legal limit. In the recent mayoralty 
race in Chicago the defeated candidate, who 
sought to give a forthright accounting, had 
expenditures of nearly half a million dollars. 
The $12 million allowed each of the national 
committees under the Hennings formula of 
20 cents per vote in the last election prob- 
ably would not meet more than a third or a 
quarter of thé total expenditures in the 1956 
presidential campaign. 

If a satisfactory formula cannot be found 
for making the permissible limits correspond 
with actual expenditures, it might be wise 
instead to concentrate on stringent require- 
ments for reporting contributions. We think 
it important that the Hennings bill cover 
primaries as well as general elections. Peri- 
odic reporting of actual amounts received 
and spent during campaigns is the essential 
thing. Despite the proposed requirement 
that all contributions of more than $100 be 
listed by the donors, there probably is no 
way in which to cover all private activities 
undertaken on behalf of candidates. But if 
candidates and their campaign managers 
could honestly report all direct contribu- 
tions and the sources, this would do a great 
deal to eliminate unsavory influence. The 
public itself would be the best judge of when 
contributions were excessive. 
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Two practical additional steps are impera- 
tive, it seems to us, to accompany the amend- 
ment of the Corrupt Practices Act. One is to 
enact the separate Hennings-Udall bill per- 
mitting donors to deduct political contribu- 
tions of up to $100 for income tax purposes. 
This would encourage Americans to respond 
to their privilege and duty of supporting 
candidates of their choice, and it should 
stimulate large numbers of small contribu- 
tions. The more numerous such contribu- 
tions, the less any candidate would be de- 
pendent on large gifts from firms or indi- 
viduals seeking favors. 

The second step is to amend section 315 
of the Federal Communications Act so as to 
permit television and radio stations to extend 
free time to major candidates in presidential 
campaigns without being required to give 
equal time to fringe or frivolous candidates. 
With television bills in presidential cam- 
paigns now running into many millions of 
dollars, this amendment would make an 
enormous difference in the cost of cam- 
paigns—and dependence on illicit funds. 
Radio and TV stations are ready and willing 
to furnish such time provided that they can 
be relieved of the burden of giving time in 
equal amount to the Vegetarians and Pro- 
hibitionists. (There were only two real con- 
tenders for the Presidency in 1952, but tech- 
nically there were 18 candidates.) A simple 
change permitting stations to make free time 
available to candidates of parties that polled, 
say, 1 million votes in the last election or 
could muster 200,000 signatures, would suf- 
fice to bring the law up to date. 

None of this detracts in the slightest from 
the vital need for a full investigation by a 
Senate committee. Congress ought to recog- 
nize, however, that whatever recommenda- 
tions the committee may have can be imple- 
mented and supplemented by beginning the 
chain of reforms now. The whole procedure 
will go more smoothly and will gain more 
cooperation if there is acknowledgment at 
the outset that the basic purpose is not puni- 
tive but corrective. 


The Facts of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this is so much misconception 
on this matter of foreign aid that I am 
requesting permission to insert in the 
ReEcorpD an article from the Commonweal, 
the issue of February 17, dealing with 
this question. 

It is very revealing and gives the his- 
tory of the necessity for foreign aid as 
well as what should be done in the fu- 
ture. I can corroborate the facts as they 
existed in 1947 prior to the advent of the 
Marshall plan. I spent almost 3 months 
in Europe at that time, and it is unbe- 
lievable to those who have never seen 
it, that civilization could have fallen to 
such a low ebb. That there should be 
so much poverty, suffering, and distress 
is difficult to comprehend, and the dan- 
ger that lurked behind it—Commu- 
nism—was a disturbing factor then; and 
there was fear in every heart. 

I enclose, therefore, this fine article 
from the Commonweal. 
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THE FACTS OF FOREIGN AID—ON THE QUESTION 
OF FOREIGN AID, THERE APPEARS TO BE A 
Happy CONCURRENCE BETWEEN NATIONAL 
INTEREST AND LARGER HUMAN VALUES 


(By Robert C. Good’) 


Since the end of World War II, the United 
States has given or loaned (mostly given) 
$51 billion to the rest of the world. What 
have we received in return for the outlay, 
and should the program now be discon- 
tinued? 

Overseas aid will be the hottest issue of 
foreign policy in the present session of Con- 
gress, but the battle will not be a partisan 
one. The line which divides big foreign-aid 
spenders from those who would cut back all 
foreign-aid programs runs through the mid- 
dle of both parties. Senator GEORGE MALONE, 
a Republican, from Nevada, for example, has 
publicly and without qualification called all 
foreign aid Operation Rathole. On the 
other hand, Illinois’ Republican Senator 
EvERETT DIRSKEN, in the most startling 
aboutface since the onset of Harry Cain’s 
romance with liberalism, declared on the 
floor of the Senate last summer: “I remem- 
ber * * * I used to attack this (foreign aid) 
program with a great deal of vigor. I take 
it back. Publicly and privately, I take it 
back.” Among the Democrats, the fiscal 
conservatives from the South will square off 
against the more liberal spenders of the 
North. Southerners Harry Bykp and WAL- 
TER GEORGE head respectively the strategically 
important Senate Appropriations and For- 
eign Relations Committees. Each is on rec- 
ord against the big giveaway. 

As a matter of fact, this is the first item 
to straighten out. “Give-away” is not ex- 
actly apropos. Even the most casual look 
discloses that 10 years of foreign aid has not 
been given away so much as _ invested. 
Whether wisely or not can better be assesesd 
when the facts are set forth. 

Our $51 billion has been spent in 3 sizable 
chunks. The first and largest purchased the 
rehabilitation of 17 nations in Europe fol- 
lowing the war. The bill for this was about 
2714 billion, including postwar relief, bi- 
lateral loans and Marshall plan aid. The 
second segment has been used to buy mili- 
tary strength for the free world at a cost 
thus far of about 1414 billion. The remain- 
der, about 9 billion, has found its way to the 
poverty-stricken areas of our world. Though 
most of this amount has been tied closely to 
the military programs of a small number of 
countries, a portion has been used to bolster 
anemic economies and advance long-over- 
due economic and technical development. 

No one familiar with conditions in Eu- 
rope after the war could with equanimity 
question the wisdom of American aid. I 
spent 1946 and 1947 as a relief worker in 
Italy, France, and Germany. This was a 
frightening period when the most elemen- 
tary supplies were unobtainable except in 
Switzerland and Sweden, when men counted 
their wealth in American cigarettes, when 
a man could sit on the ruins of his house 
and talk of the inevitability of world war 
III. Hopelessness was running quickly down- 
hill to final and complete despair. 

The war had taken a heavy toll. Low 
production, inflation, and vanishing bank re- 
serves were producing a mortal illness. In 
early 1947, industrial output in Germany 
was only 27 percent of prewar levels. Eu- 
ropean agricultural production was generally 
only 80 percent of prewar volume. But 
during the same period, Europe’s population 
had crept up eight percentage points, put- 
ting a further strain on available supplies. 
For the better part of 1947, the official ration 
allowed each German was only 1,500 cal- 


1Mr. Good teaches international relations 
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ories a day. Catastrophe in gigantic propor. 
tions threatened an entire continent. 

Attempts at digging out were stopped by 
an unprecedented freeze during the winter 
of 1946-47. The following summer, drought 
gripped the continent. The yield of grain 
crops in France fell by 30 percent, the 
worst crop on record. With each Passing 
month, Europe sank farther into debt, B 
1947, the United States was shipping to 
Europe goods in excess of Europe's abj}j 
to pay to the amount of $1114 billion per 
year. This was called the dollar gap, } 
was in fact a chasm, and growing rapidly 
wider. 

Bilateral loans were arranged. Britain re. 
ceived over $3 billion from the United States: 
France, over $1 billion. This move helped 
momentarily, but the hemorrhage which was 
draining off Europe’s financial reserves was 
not stopped. Nor could it be until Europe's 
productive plant had been retooled, the 
enervating customs restrictions on intra. 
European trade pried loose, and export levels 
sufficiently raised to permit Europe to pay 
ner own way in the world. Dean Acheson, 
reflecting on these bleak years, once ob. 
served: “No one had a picture of the com. 
pleteness of the disruption that had o. 
curred. * * * We had operated on a theory 
of dealing with hunger, disease, and unrest 
until 1 or 2 good crops could come in. But 
the problems were more far reaching, and 
it grew upon us toward the end of 194 
that we were heading for very bad trouble.” 

One important source of this trouble was 
located in Moscow. The Russians were con- 
solidating their gains in Eastern Europe 
with frightening efficiency. The social ang 
economic chaos of Western Europe promised 
quick rewards for Communist agitators. Yet 
we could not afford to lose that area. Crip. 
pled though it was, it represented an indus. 
trial potential second only to that of the 
United States. 

This is why, on June 5, 1947, Secretary of 
State George Marshall announced: “It is logi 
cal that the United States should do what- 
ever it is able to do to assist in the return of 
normal economic healh in the world, without 
which there can be no political stability and 
no assured peace. * * * Any government 
that is willing to assist in the task of re- 
covery will find full cooperation, I am sure, 
on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment.” General Marshall also stressed that 
the initiative must be taken by the Euro- 
peans themselves, and that the program must 
be a cooperative effort agreed to by a number 
of European states. 

Europe both initiated and cooperated with 
astonishing speed. The story has it that 
Britain’s foreign minister, Ernest Bevin, 
heard of Marshall’s speech while still in bed 
and got in touch with the Foreign Office im- 
mediately. Statesmen rushed to Paris t0 
draw up estimates of funds needed for full 
recovery. Upon completion of their work, an 
emergency session of the United States Con- 
gress was called and interim funds were made 
available. Early in 1948, the legislators wrote 
and passed a bill which became known as the 
Marshall plan. 

During the next 4 years, $13 billion worth 
of lifegiving plasma was pumped into the 
European economic system. The figure 4% 
such is probably meaningless to most people, 
but someone has estimated that at the height 
of the Marshall plan there were at any given 
moment an everage of 150 merchant ships 
either on the high seas with full cargoes of 
Marshall plan aid for Europe or unloading 
at European ports. By the plan’s terminal 
date in 1952, industrial production had been 
increased 40 percent over 1948, agricultural 
output was above prewar levels, intra-Euro- 
pean trade had jumped 86 percent, exports # 
the rest of the world were up 66 percent, in- 
flation had been controlled and hope restored. 
In short, at a cost of $13 billion for Marshall 
aid and more than twice that amount for 
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nmilitary ald given since World War OU, 

Europe had been saved for the free 
world. “The American people,” observed an 
eminent British economist, “offered ‘a new 
pirth of freedom’ not only to themselves but 
to all mankind.” 

Before the Marshall plan had completed its 
work, the Communists started an aggressive 
war in Korea. Overnight, the emphasis in 
foreign aid shifted from recovery to rearma- 
ment. ERP (the European Recovery Pro- 
gram) became MSA (the Mutual Security 
Agency) - 

The accomplishments of this program, 
though at many points still inadequate, have 
peen impressive. American funds have pur- 
chased for our allies over 1,000 aircraft, close 
to that number of naval vessels, nearly 40,000 
tanks and combat vehicles, and over 200,000 
transport vehicles. With our help our allies 
are now bringing into being more than 180 
divisions, nine times the size of our estab- 
lishment, with air squadrons and combat 
yessels roughly equal to that of ours. 

We have mustered for our mutual defense 
the combined strength of well over 30 na- 
tions. The price tag for military aid since 
World War II is in the neighborhood of #1414 
billion, a gigantic sum but considerably less 
than 10 percent of our own military budget 
for the same period. It is important to 
point out that our allies themselves are ab- 
sorbing the greater part of the cost. For 
example, the NATO governments put up $3 
of their own for defense for every dollar 
received from the United States. 

The remainder of our $51 billion invest- 
ment, about $9 billion, has found its way to 
the underdeveloped areas of Asia, the Near 
Fast, Africa, and Latin America. These de- 
pressed areas contain two-thirds of the free 
world’s population, raw materials crucial to 
the free world’s economy, and possibly a de- 
cisive voice in determining the free world’s 
fate. Their problems are simple and primor- 
dial. Health: life expectancy is fixed at an 
average 36 years, while in some localities 
every second baby dies in infancy. Focd: 
diets for many are fully one-fifth below the 
minimum needed for normal activity. 
Illiteracy: 70 percent cannot read or write. 
Primitive techniques: the average income 
per year is 35 to 80 dollars—40 times less 
than that of an American. 

New political currents are today penetrat- 
ing the stagnant backwaters of the under- 
developed parts of the world. The past 10 
years have seen the emergence of a dozen 
independent nations, all in Asia, the Near 
East, and Africa. Independence has shaken 
ancient lethargy. Levels of discontent and 
unrest are rising. It is no longer enough to 
maintain the status quo. Political unrest 
and the appeal to radical solutions can be 
allayed only by satisfying the demand for a 
better, more secure, more wholesome life. 
This is what President Eisenhower had in 
mind when he spoke of “a declared, total 
war * * * upon the brute forces of poverty 
and need.” 

So we have invested ¢9 billion in the under- 
developed areas. A very large share of this 
amount has been going recently to a very 
few states: South Korea, Formosa, free Indo- 
china. It is being used to bolster the econ- 
omies of these states, thus making it pos- 
sible for them to support armies quite out 
of proportion to their size and economic po- 
tential. Over a billion dollars has been ap- 
Propriated for the programs of international 
organizations dispensing relief and economic 
Tehabilitation in the depressed areas. The 
Temainder has financed economic-develop- 
ment and technical-assistance programs in 
some 60 nations around the globe. 

It is difficult to know how to assess the 
Tesults of these programs. Certain figures 

look encouraging: 2,700 technical-assistance 
experts at work overseas; over 40 American 
universities under contract for technical-as- 
sistance projects; some 5,000 icaders and 
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future leaders from depressed areas brought 
to the United States during 1955 to observe 
techniques. But take these figures and di- 
vide them by 60 countries and the accumu- 
lated poverty of countless centuries and the 
result is but a fraction of the actual need. 
This is not exactly Mr. Eisenhower’s de- 
clared total war; it is more like a backwoods 
skirmish. 

However, pilot experiments indicate that 
limited battles can be won. “In Brazil,” 
one report reads, “life expectancy in 17 cities 
of the Amazon Valley has been raised from 
37 to 47.7 years in a decade.” It is estimated 
that cooperative heaith programs have af- 
fected more than 25 million people in Latin 
America alone. In Iran, 20,000 teachers 
and potential teachers were trained under a 
cooperative educational program in just 2 
years. In Libya, the encroaching desert was 
pushed back; in the Sudan, a locust plague 
was stopped; in Thailand, millions of dollars 
worth of roads and railways are under con- 
struction. But it is not the past accom- 
plishments that count, so much as the future 
possibilities to which these limited successes 
point. ‘ 

The entire question of foreign aid will soon 
be debated in Congress. The President has 
asked for $4,900,000,000 more to keep the 
program going for another year. Here are a 
few perspectives on this question which 
should inform the coming congressional 
debate. 

The Administration has explained that if 
the foreign aid program is to be maintained 
eat its present level, considerably more money 
must be appropriated this year than was last. 
This is because the foreign aid program for 
the past 3 years has been living off the fat 
accumulated from 1951 through 1953 when 
expenditures were considerably less than ap- 
propriations. This excess has now been 
greatly reduced. In actual fact, since 1953 
the Government has spent $3.3 billion more 
for foreign aid than was appropriated for 
these same years. Last summer, for example, 
Congress voted $2.7 billion for fiscal year 
1956. But by the end of fiscal 1956 we prob- 
ably shall have spent $4.2 billon. 

The Administration has been something 
less than prudent to have allowed this situa- 
tion to develop. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that with the pipelines now beginning 
to run dry, Congress will have to appropriate 
this year about $2 billion more than it bud- 
geted last year simply to maintain our pro- 
grams at present strength. In the light of 
this, Senator George’s recent statement that 
“sentiment has been growing in Congress to 
trim economic aid way down” is hardly en- 
couraging. Nor is the past record of Con- 
gress which consistently has cut back the 
Administration’s requests for funds. During 
his 3 years in office, President Eisenhower has 
received for overseas aid $1.8 billion less than 
he requested. 

The figures in this area are deceptive. It 
has been widely stated that of last year’s 
$2.7 billion appropriation for overseas aid, 
$1.6 billion was to go for economic aid. It 
has also been stated frequently that most of 
our aid is now going to Asia and the Near 
East. Strictly speaking, this is true. What 
the figures conceal is the fact that almost 
$1 billion in economic aid was appropriated 
for “defense support” program, and that the 
lion’s share of this $1 billion is allocated to 
South Korea, Formosa and free Indochina. 

“Defense support” means economic aid, but 
its purpose is to fortify the economies of 
countries whose large military establish- 
ments are beyond their abiliy to support. 
This kind of aid is thus tied to military ob- 
jectives, which means it is applicable only 
for those countries willing and able to estab- 
lish military alliances with the West. There 
is nothing wrong with this except that there 
is precious little cash left over for the 30-odd 
underdeveloped countries which do not 
qualify for defense support aid. In fact, 
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what was left over for economic development 
and technical assistance from the last appro- 
priation was considerably less than half a 
billion dollars. 

The wisdom of the policy which gears so 
much of our economic aid to strictly mili- 
tary objectives must be measured against 
the new reality of international politics to- 
day, namely, the Soviet Union’s recently 
inaugurated economic offensive directed to- 
ward the depressed parts of the world. It 
remains to be seen how wise and how effec- 
tive this offensive will be. But this is hardly 
the time for the United States to consider 
withdrawing from the arena. 

The reason for economic aid is not to buy 
military alliances, but to produce greater 
economic and sccial stability in areas of the 
world where social unrest creates vulnera- 
bility to Communist infiltration. Viewed in 
this light, the new “Northern Tier” alliance 
along the Soviet’s southwestern frontier, and 
composed of Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, and Tur- 
key, might more fruitfully be made the in- 
strument of economic development rather 
than military strength. 

In his state of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower declared that free govern- 
ments in the underdeveloped areas needed 
“assurance of continuity in economic assist- 
ance for development projects and programs 
which we approve and which require a period 
of years for planning and completion.” This 
is commonsense. Egypt’s Aswan Dam proj- 
ect on the upper Nile is a nice example. It is 
estimated that it will take at least 10 years 
to complete. 

There has in fact been considerable con- 
tinuity in our overseas aid program during 
recent years. Despite large variations in ap- 
propriations and frequent threats to liqui- 
date the whole thing, we have been spend- 
ing annually between 4.2 and 4.8 billions for 
foreign aid. What is now needed is to begin 
preaching what we practice. We must give 
the assurance that this continuity is a recog- 
nized part of our policy. 

When the discussion turns to the work of 
the U. N., it should be noted that the tech- 
nical assistance program of the U.N. and its 
specialized agencies is doing much the same 
thing as the program of our own Govern- 
ment. But the difference is that the U. N. 
works at the level of multilateral, interna- 
tional cooperation. Therefore its programs 
are free from the accusation, no matter how 
false it might be, of imperialistic interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of states being 
helped. This allows economic aid to be car- 
ried on in countries which are reluctant, for 
a number of reasons, to accept United States 
aid directly. 

Again, remembering that our objective in 
many underdeveloped areas is not to buy 
military alliances but create conditions of 
stability so as to prevent Communist infil- 
tration, it is entirely in our interest to sup- 
port the U. N. program. For 1956 our con- 
tribution is $15.5 million, a sum that rep- 
resents well over half the total U. N. budget 
for technical assistance. Understandably, 
we are reluctant to contribute more until 
such increases as we might give are matched 
by other participants. However, the possi- 
bility of such all-round increases might well 
be explored further. 

Finally, one would hope that the simple 
humanitarian argument will not be absent 
from the coming congressional debate. A 
nation cannot afford to sacrifice the national 
interest in order to serve humanitarian mo- 
tives. But on the question of foreign aid, 
there appears to be a happy concurrence hbe- 
tween interest and larger human values. 

Before swinging the ax at our overseas-aid 
program, and before demanding huge tax 
reductions, we would do well to reflect on 
the magnitude of our material wealth and 
our good fortune in a poverty-ridden world. 
Arnold Toynbee has suggested that our age 
may well be remembered not for its horrify- 
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ing crimes or its astonishing inventions, but 
because it is the first age since the dawn 
of history in which mankind dared to believe 
it practicable to make the benefits of civili- 
zation available to the whole human race. 
This session of Congress might ponder the 
challenge contained in the famous histo- 
rian’s surmise. 


One Way of Solving Homes for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF , 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reader’s Digest for February 1956 con- 
tains the following interesting article on 
new methods of housing the aged: 

How To RETIRE ON $20 A WEEK 
(By William S. Dutton) 


How can one retire and live decently on 
less than $20 a week? That is one of pros- 
perity’s mounting problems, faced by two- 
thirds of all Americans over 65. Now, sud- 
denly, some of them are finding an answer 
that. might be a -tale from the Arabian 
Nights—except that it is true. 

In the thriving suburban area southwest 
of Philadelphia is Riddie Manor, built in the 
early 1900’s by the late Samuel D. Riddle, 
owner of the famous race horse Man 0’ War. 
He iavished more than a million dollars on 
the mansion’s luxurious appointments and 
its 13 acres of wooded grounds. In 1952 this 
estate was put up for sale, and although the 
price finally dwindled to $50,000, the prcb- 
lem of maintenance was enough to awe most 
potential buyers. Then along came a Phila- 
delphia real-estate appraiser with a bold idea 
that may well prove to be one of the social 
discoveries of our century. 

Riddle Manor is now the home of 55 retired 
men and women of limited income. Indeed, 
not having a lot cf money is one requirement 
for living there; the old folks handle the 
upkeep problem by doing most of the work 
themselves, and have fun doing it. 

Besides low income there are only 3 ad- 
mission requirements. First, the applicant 
must intend to make his permanent home 
at the manor, though anyone dissatisfied may 
leave (fewer than 1 percent do). Second, 
he or she must be free of communicable 
disease or mental illness and be able to 
attend to ordinary personal needs. Third, 
conduct is expected to be socially acceptable. 

Rates at the manor are from $15 to $25 
weekly, depending on accommodations. 
There is no other financial obligation. As 
yet no one has been turned away soleiy for 
lack of funds. Extra money toward room 
and board can be earned simply by assum- 
ing a few chores which are no more stren- 
uous than those usually done at home. 
Otherwise, the only mandatory work at 
Riddie Manor is care of one’s Own room. 
Meals and privileges, which include the right 
te have cccasional friends in to dinner 
at no extra charge, are the same for every- 
body, regardless of rate. Only first-quality 
food is served, and it is professionaliy pre- 
pared. A doctor is on call day and night, 
and if guests become seriously ill arrange- 
ments can be made with good nursing homes 
and a hospital nearby. In short, money has 
ceased to be a worry at Riddle Manor. And 
so has loneliness. 

The incredible part of it is that Riddle 
Manor is earning a profit, I have examined 
its books and talked with amazed bankers. 
It is a business, beholden to no charity or 
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special benefactor. Its guests are its in- 
come, and its owner-management pays full 
taxes. And the property is being steadily 
improved out of income. Recently, for in- 
stance, 5 new rooms, each with new furnish- 
ings, have been added. 

The genie of this magic is Charles S. Lavin, 
58, who makes no claim to doing magic. He 
is content that his friends are beginning at 
last to grant that he is sane. 

“My toughest job,” he told me, “is con- 
vincing people that what I’m doing can be 
done.” 

Riddle Manor, now owned by Lavin’s 

friends, Dr. and Mrs. J. D. Rapp, is only one 
of his bold projects. Four others, even 
arger ventures are now operating under the 
plan, and a nationwide chain of retired foiks’ 
estates and hotels is contemplated as fast as 
desirable places can be lined up. 

Here is Brookwood, in the lovely country- 
side ner Media, Pa. Its huge frame-and- 
stone house with 37 acres on a wooded stream 
had stood unwanted and neglected for 5 
years. Today, in its setting of broad lawn, 
great old trees, and neat asphalt driveway, 
Brookwood resembles an exciusive suburban 
hotel, trim with new paint and room, power- 
run dumbwaiters, and modern heating plant. 
As I drove un I heard the notes of a piano and 
voices singing a familiar old hymn; the 
Golden Age Ciub was holding choir practice. 
More than 100 seniors are enjoying their ease 
here on incomes averaging $70 a month, and 
its books also show a proiit. 

Then there is the Boulevard Hotel in 
Miami Beach. This once-fine hostelry was 
going to seed, outdated by glamorous new 
multi-million-dollar hotels on the ocean. 
With its paint peeling and its pillared lobby 
threadbare, the Boulevard was sold in 1954 
at a giveaway price: $240,000. Now it is like 
a new hotel, and some 200 retired men and 
women from as far away as Maine and Oregon 
have moved in, doing away with bellboys, 
porters, chambermaids, and tips. 

A retired meat buyer itching to be busy 
again, took over management of the dining 
room and kitchen. Grandmothers who had 
been expert office workers took over the front 
desk, and an ex-accountant from Cleveland 
assumed charge of the books. A retired 
barber who had once prettied up theatrical 
stars reopened the beauty shop, and a charm- 
ing little lady from Key West keeps the 
fiower beds abloom in the 2-acre private 
garden. 

This is no side-street hotel. It is a T- 
story, fireproof structure of 220 outside rooms 
overlocking the Bay Shore golf links and a 
district of fine old homes and lawns. It 
boasts a swimming pool, cabanas, and sun- 
deck. The Boulevard once commanded rates 
of $15 to $25 a person per day without meals. 
Those are now the weekly rates with meals. 
Yet the hotel began paying a profit its first 
year, after 125 guests had registered there 
for permanent residence. 

Charlie Lavin does not pretend to be a 
hotelman any more than he does to being a 
maker of magic. He is a quiet, well-built 
man, usually in shirt sieeves, and doing 
something for somebody. I found him at 
the Hotel Monterey in Miami Beach, which 
he had just bought at the distress price of 
$70,000. The place was empty, and its ad- 
joining garden was high with weeds. 

“But look at that sunset,’ he exclaimed, 
pointing to the shimmering blue-and-gold 
waters of Biscayne Bay just beyond a palm- 
dotted park. “That alone is worth $70,000.” 

The time was October 1955, the low point 
of the Florida beach season. On November 
1, repaired, repainted, scrubbed, and pol- 
ished, the Monterey reopened with 33 retired 
guests to begin its new career. Some of the 


Godspeed. So did Benjamin Mandell, who 
owned the Westview next door, a dignified 
hotel of 119 rooms, facing the same park, 
bay, and sunseis. 
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“I think you know my aunt,” Mandell Said 
“She is a retired physician of 82. She be. 
liéves so firmly in your ideas on keeping old 
folks happy that she, too, has moved to th 
Boulevard. Wants to be independent.” 

Lavin smiled. “All of our people qo» 

His neighbor was studying the bay and 
sunset. “Maybe you’d like to manage the 
Westview. Apply your ideas and run it as 
you wish. Pay me something if you make 
a profit, nothing if you don’t. Write your 
own contract.” 

The Westview may soon be No. 5 in the 
golden-age chain and, as Charlie Lavin’: 
fame spreads, he is beginning to receive 
similar offers from all over the country, 

Lavin began his career as a real-estate 
salesman in Philadelphia, progresseq ra 
mortgage broker and then to appraiser for 
an insurance company. Meanwhile he a. 
cumulated a wife and six children, a home 
not much money but a wealth of experience 

Not all of the experience was happy. More 
and more he came up against the problem 
of retired people trying to make small fixeg 
incomes meet rising costs. A rash of board. 
inghouses were appearing on shabby streets 
into which old folks were crowded to the 
limit the law allowed. 

One evening Lavin came home sick a 
heart. His work that day had taken him 
into a house where 15 aging men and women 
shared a single decrepit bathroom. There 
was hardly room to walk between the beds, 
and the place reeked. 

“I believe in America,” Lavin told me 
“It’s been good to me and my family. But 
that night, thinking of those old people end- 
ing their days in that fiithy dump, I won- 
dered.” 

He began studying America’s retirement 
problem and found that it is not a pretty 
one. Latest census estimates reveal that 
almost 14 million persons are 65 or older, and 
65 percent of them have incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year. Nearly 3 million are living 
alone or with nonrelatives, and about 3 per- 
cent are in institutions. 

“That only begins the problem,” Lavin 
said. “Around 47 million of us are over 45 
and would be in a tough spot if we had to 
look for another job. Call it our Act III.” 

The urge to find a happy ending to that 
act for the average citizen would not let 
him sleep nights. The first glimmering of 
a plan came one December day in 1947 when 
he was asked to look over Brookwood. The 
grounds were a tangle of head-high brush 
and the old abandoned mansion had a 
haunted air. “But structurally it was 
sound,” Lavin said. “It was like those folks 
in the boardinghouses, just needed some new 
clothes, a haircut, and a chance. I imagined 
them roaming those 37 acres.” 

That Sunday he coaxed a few friends to 
inspect Brookwood and outlined his scheme 
to use the retired estate to house retired peo- 
ple. “Lock, Charlie,” said one man, “this 
ghost-trap isn’t worth 50 cents, let alone 
$50.000. Don’t be a sucker.” 

But Charlie Lavin, then 50, was not to be 
Giscouraged. Avainst all advice, he con- 

yerted his life’s assets into cash or credit and 
bou Breckwood. He, his wife, and son 
Bob (Brookwood’s manager now) moved in 
and set about making the huge o!d house 
livable again, an accomplishment almost 4s 
fantastic as the venture itself. Lavin hired 
eight boys from the nearby Williamson 
School who were eager for practical exper- 
ience. “The boys,’ Lavin says, “were the 
first people outside my family who didn't 
think I was crazy.” 

The Lavins haunted the furniture auc- 
tions. They bought the best they could af- 
ford, and worked into the night getting the 
truckloads of beds, bureaus, chairs, and 
rugs in place. Finally Brookwood began to 
look like a home again, and in March 
1948 a classified ad appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer: 
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“pream home for retired people. Beauti- 
ntry estate near Media, $50 to $60 


fu) cou 
athly.” 

ae first applicant was Henry Ferris, a 

former automobile and boat salesman who 


had lost @ leg in an accident, along with 
nis savings and his job. But he had a plano 
that he had kept despite all reverses. 21) 
Jose the other leg rather than let my piano 
0,” he said over the phone. 

Lavin sent a truck for the piano and paid 
for the moving. The ancient instrument 
stands today in the main hall of Brook- 
wood, & prized common possession. The 
nymnals are all faiths are piled on its top. 
Around it Ferris built up the Golden Age 
Choir of 35 voices. Three years ago they 
sang—Jew, Catholic, and Protestant as one— 
at his Quaker wedding. 

Brookwood’s buildings alone, improved 
yearly out of income, today have an in- 
surance valuation of $225,000. All but a few 
of its first year’s guests are still there. Four 
are now in their nineties; the average age 
of all guests is 79. 

Charlie Lavin hopes that others will adopt 
his plan. It is applicable, he points out, to 
countless hotels and estates now classed as 
“white elephants.” One requirement is that 
the property be pleasantly located and not 
too far from churches, shops, and other cen- 
ters of community life. The last thing re- 
tired people want is isolation and stagnation, 
Lavin said; then added with pride that the 
Boulevard alone had five marriages in its 
first year. 

Another requirement, if the plan is to be 
financially secure, is that the property be 
large enough to provide generous living space 
for at least 100 guests—although that capac- 
ity can be attained gradually, as is now be- 
ing done at Riddle Manor. A primary re- 
quirement, cf course, is that the purchase 
price be rock-bottom. 

But the big saving is made by everybody’s 
sharing in the work and taking pride in do- 
ing so. The seven-story Boulevard, serving 
more than 600 meals daily, is operated by 
two cooks and two general-maintenance 
employees, and 18 guests who earn $10 each 
per month for part-time services. Other 
guests, accustomed to home responsibilities, 
are eager volunteers, and almost any type of 
skill can be mustered among them to meet 
specific needs. 

Lavin has achieved the rare triumph of 
& morale that is “all for one, and one for all.” 
A retired postal worker drew me aside to 
say: “This is wonderful. I didn’t believe it 
could be true when I first heard about it. 
My wife and I took a room on trial, and heid 
onto our home in Connecticut. Now we've 
sold our home. We’re here for keeps. 

“You know,” he added, “just being here 
make a man feel good. This is the beginning 
of something that our country will gain by; 
it rounds out the American dream. And 
we are making it work.” 





Edward Hubert Butler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of our country have sustained an 
immeasurable loss in the death last 
Saturday of Mr. Edward Hubert Butler, 
editor and publisher of the Buffalo 


(N. Y.) Evening News, and president of 
WBEN. sits . 
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Throughout his long life, Mr. Butier’s 
capacity for leadership of the highest 
order was demonstrated in many ficlds, 
and his profession, his community and 
his country were enriched by it. A 
newspaperman, with a deeply-felt sense 
of the responsibility of a free press in a 
free country, he served as president of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, and as director of the As- 
sociated Press, while building the Buf- 
falo Evening News, and its associated 
enterprises in radio and television, into 
one of the most distinguished news- 
paper properties of this country, and 
for that matter, of the world. Mean- 
while, he gave himself unsparingly to 
his community and his country, serving 
in innumerable capacities in civic, edu- 
cational and philanthropic undertak- 
ings. For 38 years he served as a mem- 
ber of the board of the New York State 
College for Teachers, in Buffalo, and 
his gifts to, and support of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo won for him the 
Chancellor’s medal, in 1953, for his civic 
patriotism and public service. 

Honored by many organizations and 
by three foreign countries—Poland, 
France and Italy—it is perhaps most 
appropriate at this time, as we cele- 
brate Washington’s birthday, to recall 
that, on May 20, 1955, he was awarded 
the George Washington Honor Medal of 
the Freedom’s Foundation, for his ‘“‘con- 
tinuing efforts in bringing to News 
readers through numerous projects and 
activities a realization of the importance 
of maintaining American traditions and 
the significance of this country’s mis- 
sion to bring about a greater under- 
standing of freedom.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include in the REcorD an 
editorial which appeared in the Buffalo 
Evening News, of February 20, in tribute 
to Mr. Butler: 

EDWARD HUBERT BUTLER 

No one who has grown up in western New 
York as a reader of this newspaper has to 
be told what kind of a citizen Buffalo has lost 
with the death of Edward H. Butler. 

In everything that the News stands for; 
in every civic cause it has fought for; in 
every cultural, educational or philanthropic 
endeavor it has pushed; in the kind of news- 
paper it is; in the journalistic standards it 
seeks to reflect; in the convictions on great 
public issues it expresses—Mr. Butler’s great 
personality and his lifelong dedication to 
community service are mirrored. 

For any of his associates to attempt an ob- 
jective evaluation of the man whose name 
has appeared for nearly 42 years at the head 
of this column as editor and publisher, 
would be at once impossible and superfluous: 
impossible because we have been too close 
too much a part of the institution he built to 
its present stature; superfluous because our 
professional pride in being identified with 
his kind of newspaper is self-evident from 
the long association most of us have had with 
it. The News has always been “Mr. Butler’s 
paper,” but he made it much more than that. 
There was no one at The News, he liked to 
say, who worked for him; rather, we all 
worked with him for the News. 

What we are as a newspaper is only part 
of what Mr. Butler was as a person. So 
boundless was his energy in the early and 
middle years, and so continuous and far- 
ranging his interest in community affairs 
and his concern for people, that merely to list 
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his extracurricular activities and affiliations 
would fill these columns to overflowing. Yet 
to any discerning reader, it can fairly be said 
that the truest image of the man was on view 
daily in the News. 

Mr. Butler held strong convictions on 
many public questions; these columns have 
long reflected them. He also had a vast 
tolerance for other people’s opinions; this 
newspaper has reflected that, too. He was 
a deep believer in the fundamentals of Amer- 
ican freedom, a4 patriot in the broadest sense. 
He was a prime mover in scores of fights for 
community progress, civic reform, honest 
government and social betterment; no reader 
will need to have them enumerated. He was 
motivated by a deep religious faith, with its 
accent on good works and human dignity 
and brotherhood; to the extent that we are in 
fact a community of good neighbors, of 
broader tolerance and brotherly understand- 
ing than when he was young, Mr. Butler’s 
active part in every campaign to make it 
so will not soon be forgotten. 

The son of the founder of the News, Mr. 
Butier was trained to the role of publisher 
and editor. But it was a far thinner paper 
then; an institution well begun, but with its 
greatest years of growth yet to come under 
his leadership. As newspaper technology 
grew in complexity, Mr. Butler saw to it that 
the News kept pace with the times. When 
radio promised to get the news more quickly 
to the people, he was among the first pub- 
lishers to experiment with that. When the 
TV age was dawning, he helped it through 
its infancy and for several years the News 
station, WBEN-TV, was the only one operat- 
ing in this area. 

As publisher and editor, Mr. Butler was 
both businessman and newspaperman. He 
demonstrated the businessman’s judgment 
and administrative capacity to build his en- 
terprise on a strong economic foundation; 
he also had the newspaperman’s sure in- 
stinct to recognize that reader confidence 
is @ newspaper’s priceless asset—something 
that must be justified to be gained and must 
be consistently merited to be retained. 

To those who knew him most intimately, 
the personality traits they will remember 
longest were his never-failing friendliness 
and courtesy; there was a personal warmth 
to this man that surpassed Ordinary thought- 
fulness and considerateness, a love of people 
that only mellowed with the years. He had 
that rare capacity for friendship that added 
@ measure of brightness to countless thou- 
sands of the lives he touched, either closely 
or with some casual, half-forgotten kindness. 


But it is as Edward H. Butler, editor and 
publisher of the Buffalo Evening News, that 
his life will be appraised and he will be re- 
membered, and he would want it so. For it 
was to the News—and through it, to the serv- 
ice of his community, his country, and hue 
manity—that his heart and soul were dedi- 
cated. 

“I have preferred,” he once said, “to be 
known to the public through my news- 
paper, and through it I have attempted to 
put into practice those things which I be- 
lieve to be sound and true, and for the ad- 
vancement of our country, our world neigh- 
bors and all of our people in this community 
where we work and live. * * * If we can con- 
tribute to an increase of friendship and un- 
derstanding and good will among the nations 
of the earth as among the peoples of our 
city, we shall have rendered humanity a 
great service.” 

Mr. Butler built the News and its sister- 
enterprises—WBEN, WBEN-FM, and WBEN-— 
TV—to what they are today. Now he leaves 
their surviving caretakers with a great tra- 
dition and a greater obligation. In the spirit 
of trusteeship and dedicated community 
service with which Mr. Butler infused the 
News, we shall do our best to carry on. 
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“Bloopers” Bad for Public Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
recently had occasion to mention on the 
Senate fioor that the editor of the Man- 
kato Free Press, Mankato, Minn., had 
written editorials which I considered to 
be unfair and unnecessarily critical of 
my motives in commenting on the 
Dulles brink-of-war controversy. Iam 
happy to say that this editor has within 
the last month been responsible for some 
constructive and helpful editorials on 
this and other aspects of the conduct 
of our foreign policy. 

On January 31, 1956, in an editorial 
entitled “ ‘Bloopers’ Bad for Public Re- 
lations,” the editor discussed the recent 
forays of the Secretaries of State and 
Agriculture into the magazine field. The 
editor says very much the same things 
that I had said earlier on the same sub- 
jects. I ask unanimous consent that his 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

“BLOOPERS” BaD FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The old saying, “Oh, that mine enemy 
should write a book,” will be recalled with 
regard to the recent difficulties into which 
both Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
and Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son were plunged as the result of recent 
magazine articles. 

It is not necessary for a member of the 
Eisenhower administration to write a book— 
he needs only to endorse a magazine article, 
which regrettably in these two cases was 
not even read in advance by the Cabinet of- 
ficer concerned. 

Secretary Dulles has drawn sharp fire and 
criticism for the article in Life magazine re- 
garding his brink of war phrase, and Sec- 
retary Benson was forced to apologize for 
an article appearing in Harper’s, which critics 
charged belittled the farmer. 

The slip by Secretary Benson is perhaps 
understandable. An aid approved the Har- 
per magazine article without submitting it 
to the Secretary. Mr. Benson promptly and 
forthrightly accepted full responsibility, 
apologized for the slip and disavowed the 
sentiment expressed. 

With Secretary Dulles, however, the widely 

iscussed and criticized Life article is less 
understandable or excusable. The State De- 
partment has a particular responsibility to 
consider carefully the import of such state- 
ments, both at home and abroad. Mr. Dulles 
refused to discuss the article at length on 
the grounds that to do so “would make of it 
a state paper.” 

That being true, and it is true, there is 
all the more reason why such articles and 
interviews should be more carefully scruti- 
nized and should be held to the minimum. 
Otherwise there will be a tendency by both 
officials and peoples abroad to lose confi- 
dence in the sound judgment and integrity 
of our foreign policy. 

From its inception the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has appeared inept and amateurish 
in this matter of public relations. During the 
first few months, or even years of a new ad- 
ministration, this is understandable. Now, 
however, after 3 years in office, it is time 
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that a more considered and responsible policy 
was in operation in all departments. 

The public is entitled to full information 
on the operations of the Government, but 
this information should be carefully pre- 
pared and weighed before it is released. Ir- 
responsible statements of the kind we have 
had from two departments during the past 
week, statements which either have not been 
read, or have been only sketchily checked by 
aids and underlings, indicates a lack of re- 
sponsibility in high places which is not con- 
daucive to public trust and confidence so es- 
sential during a critical period such as that 
which we are now experiencing. 


Use by the Nation’s Hospitals of Ford 
Foundation Grants fer Antidisaster 
Preparations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read the February 16, 1956, 
issue of the magazine Hospitals, Journal 
of the American Hospital Association. 

Its contents are devoted largely to an 
analysis of the tremendous advances and 
opportunities made available to the Na- 
tion’s hospitals by virtue of the welcome 
Ford Foundation grants. 

In a lead article in the issue, Dr. James 
P. Dixon, commissioner of health of 
Philadelphia, points out that the Ford 
grants are “an investment in leadership,” 
a great opportunity for the trustees and 
administrators of the 3,500 voluntary, 
nonprofit hospitals to serve their com- 
munities now and in time to come in 
ever more complete and effective ways. 

One of the articles in the symposium 
relates to a phase of hospital service in 
which all of us are naturally interested. 
That is the capacity of the Nation’s hos- 
pitals to prove adequate for any emer- 
gency which may come because of na- 
tional, State, or local disaster. 

The hospital is, of course, a key unit 
of the Nation’s civil defense program. 
Upon the hospital's ability to withstand 
the impact of any havoc, whether it be 
in the form of enemy attack or flood, tor- 
nado, earthquake, or fire, depends much 
of the future well-being of our citizens. 

I send to the desk the text of this par- 
ticular article and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. I hope that it may help 
spur the thinking of other community 
leaders in cooperation with Red Cross, 
military, civil defense, law enforcement, 
and other experts to plan adequately 
against the possibility of disasters. 

I commend the other contents of the 
February 16 issue of Hospitals to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and the public 
as a sure indication of the deep interest 
of the Nation’s hospitals—in the Badger 
State and elsewhere—in ever more effec- 
tively serving our people, both as re- 
gards their regular and emergency 
neeas. 
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There being no objection, the artic) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: ; 
DISASTER PLANNING—HOSPITar anp Commv. 

NITY NEEDS AND THE Forp GRANTS 


(By Charles V. Wynne 1) 


One of the ways Ford Foundation grant 
can be used effectively is in the purchase an 
installation of services which a genera} hos. 
pital should have to be self-sufficient in an 
disaster, under all conditions short of ia 
plete annihilation. In order to be self. 
sufficient, the hospital must have the Obvious 
facilities for plant operation. However 
other facilities are also needed for smoot, 
operation and efficient service during a crisis 
such as adequate emergency and accident 
treatment areas, proper location of admittins 
offices, adequate storage space, and provision 
for stepped-up use of facilities ordinarily no; 
required in day-to-day hospital operation, 

The organization of a hospital is, by nature, 
geared to meet emergency situations ang jt 
seems elementary to discuss the installation 
and the alteration of facilities to meet these 
situations more efficiently. However, recent 
flood disaster experiences, especially in Con. 
necticut, have clearly shown that these sery. 
ices are needed. Following this disaster, aq. 
ministrators from those hospitals involyeg 
held a critique. In the discussion, it was 
pointed up that hospitals have a right to ex. 
pect provisions for such extraordinary needs 
to be financed in some manner other than 
from money realized from charges to pa- 
tients. Hospitals now have an- opportunity, 
through the Ford Foundation grants, to im- 
prove hospital service to the community by 
giving attention to planning for disaster, 

WATER STORAGE 


Water becomes a problem when there fs 
either none or too much of it. In the recent 
disaster, flood waters contaminated the 
sources of water supply, eventually resulting 
in the hospital having no potable water. A 
hospital can provide a convenient alternate 
source of supply by installing its own wells 
with a storage capacity adequate for its 
needs to provide sufficient gallonage per 
minute, hour, or day, to provide the entire 
requirements of the hospital on a demand 
basis. It will be more practical, however, to 
provide storage areas for this water with a 
proper chlorination plant attached to it. It 
would also seem practical to design the fa- 
cility so that at the proper time the city 
supply could be terminated and the hospital 
source started. 

In discussing this matter with hospital 
administrators who are in the process of 
planning additions to their hospitals, it was 
unanimously agreed that such a facility was 
not only necessary but that storage of water 
could supply other needs in addition to 
standby service for the hospital. For exam- 
ple, an enclosed reservoir could be used 4% 
& swimming pool for the school of nursing 
and, on demand, could supply adequate 
water for special purposes in the hospital. 

Several storage methods suggest them- 
selves immediately: either underground or 
above ground, in concrete or in steel tanks, 
providing a flow by gravity or by pressure 
These are details, naturally, which must be 
worked out for each individual hospital. 
No one can deny that it is a highly necessary 
facility and that it should be high on the 
priority list when thinking of spending this 
money for disaster planning. 

STANDBY EQUIPMENT 


Another important service vitally needed 
in a hospital is provision for standby light 
and power. In the day-to-day management 
of hospital service there seems to be t00 
little attention given to this matter. How 


1Charles V. Wynne is administrator of the 
$56-bed Waterbury Hospital, Waterbury, 
Conn. 
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increasing differences in expected 
r conditions have made all of us 
qware that hospitals must have this service, 
tt is not sufficient to have a standby genera- 
ror—be it gas, gasoline, or oil driven—to 
provide service in certain parts of the hospi- 
tal while waiting for the commercial utility 
companies to put the hospital back in opera- 
tin. When disaster strikes, it comes with 
q jolt, and the “certain” places previously 
planned for light and power are usually not 
the areas where service is desperately needed. 
it seems more practical to have the hospital 
need for light and power met by complete 
emergency standby service so that the en- 
tire electrical power load is provided at 
4 moment's notice. Consideration also 
should be given to proper lighting of stair- 
ways and corridors, in addition to planning 
adequate lighting for outside facilities of 
the hospital, notably the parking areas, en- 
trances, and exits. 

Hospitals should have boilers fueled by 
both coal and oil. When disaster strikes, 
there may be a distinct shortage of fuel oil 
or coal. Provision for both types of boilers 
will keep the hospital in service at all times. 
Sufficient storage area for both coal and fuel 
oil should be made at the same time so that 
the hospital can continue its service uninter- 
rupted for considerable periods of time. 
The experience in Connecticut definitely 
shows that boilers fired by coal and oil place 
the hospital in a position to render com- 
munity service on demand, 


Another problem, not ordinarily thought 
of except in time of disaster, is the matter of 
maintaining adequate communications. 
When disaster strikes, it is necessary to dis- 


ever, 
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_tupt some services and step up others, to 


rearrange headquarters and to organize facil- 
ities to meet the situation. On the nursing 
divisions, especially, the intercommunication 
system between the nursing station and the 
patient's bedside proved helpful in our flood 
crisis. Similar equipment between areas 
such as the hospital lobby and the emer- 
gency room, the admitting office and the 
emergency room, pharmacy and the emer- 
gency room, and the general storage area and 
the emergency room would have proven to be 
valuable. For instance, in our hospital, the 
chief of staff made his headquarters in the 
emergency room and the administrator es- 
tablished his in the front lobby. Both could 
have been in closer contact had there been 
provision for intercommunication between 
the two points other than the telephone. 
Such a system would serve a purpose in day- 
to-day operation and would become vital 
when disaster strikes. 
areful consideration should be given to 
the location and design of the emergency 
toom, It should be located to facilitate ad- 
mitting, detaining, treating, and discharging 
patients. When casualties arrive at a hospi- 
tal, it makes sense to have plans which per- 
mit an orderly flow of patients from (1) an 
admitting point controlled by a nursing sta- 
tion to (2) a treatment area and then (3) a 
detention area or an ‘in-patient division. 
Close proximity of the emergency room and 
the admitting offices form a unit which can 
Work exceedingly well in a crisis and provide 
day-to-day service on an efficient basis. 
HELIPORT PLANNING 
While planning for interior alterations or 
hew construction is important, it is just as 
‘Mportant to plan the outside area of the 
hospital so that efficient and direct facilities 
‘or transportation and discharge are avail- 
able. One problem rarely thought about in 
the planning of outside facilities of the 
hospital is a heliport. In the past flood 
disaster crisis, this hospital, by virtue of 
having planned rather extensive parking 
areas, was able to set up a heliport which 
permitted delivery and discharge of patients, 
Supplies, and equipment which would not 
been possible otherwise. Heliports 
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should be planned sufficiently close to the 
hospital so that patients and supplies can 
be carried to it, if necessary, or transported 
by vehicle, if desired. It should not be 
locateu so close that the rotors of the heli- 
copters push in the windows or blow all 
the dust and dirt from the parking areas 
through open windows. Having a heliport 
on top of one of our buildings did not make 
sense to us because it meant difficulties in 
transportation through the buildings. 

The experience of our hospital and other 
hospitals during the recent disaster has in- 
delibly impressed us with the need for the 
services described in this article. The needs 
for these services are known to exist but it 
takes a flood, earthquake, or tornado to 
make people aware enough of their need 
to take action. In planning for disaster, 
the community has the right to expect that 
lessons learned in previous crises serve as a 
basis for services they are willing to under- 
write. With additional funds available, such 
as the Foundation grants, there is every 
reason to believe hospitals will improve 
their services by giving attention to the 
facilities required for serving their com- 
munities in times of disaster. 





Could Any Test Be More Difficult? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
about President Eisenhower from the 
Redwood City (Calif.) Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1956, entitled ‘‘Could Any Test 
Be More Difficult ?’’ 

CouLp ANy TrEst BE More DIFFICULT? 


If President Eisenhower survives the ordeal 
through which he must pass in the next 
2 weeks, he ought to be fit for anything. 

In that time he must make a decision 
which will affect the course of history. 

This is not to say that he is either indis- 
pensable or inevitably right. It is merely to 
recognize the fact that the President of the 
United States is in a position so sensitive 
and so powerful that his personality, his way 
of doing things, his ability to swing others 
into line with him, his ability to prevent 
some things from happening and to cause 
others to happen—all these set off chain 
reactions throughout the world. 

If Mr. Eisenhower decides against running, 
other methods and another personality will 
control and different reactions will be set off. 
He must feel that his own approach has been 
fundamentally right; otherwise he would be 
a man with no faith in himself and the God 
to whom he consistently turns for guidance. 

If he decides to run, is elected, and then 
is stricken while in office, the consequences 
would be far reaching. Would they be dis- 
astrous? 

Now that the doctors have spoken, we are 
told, he must make his choice alone with 
his judgment and his conscience. If that 
were possible, it would be easier. But he 
has to make it under crushing and bewilder- 
ing and conflicting pressures. He must make 
it amid the shouting of major and minor 
prophets, the cheers of those who expect of 
him miracles beyond any man’s power, and 
the warnings of those who see only danger 
unless he steps aside. 

A man who can withstand all this without 
breaking need not be greatly intimidated by 
anything that lies ahead. 
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Colonialism and Liberalization of Our 
Immigration Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
editor of the Mankato Free Press has 
recently written editorials on the issues 
of colonialism and the liberalization of 
our immigration legislation. I ask 
unanimous consent to have these edito- 
rials printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Mankato Free Press of February 
10, 1956] 
AGE OF COLONIAL REVOLTS 


The present age may come to be known 
as the age of colonial revolts. Egypt, India, 
Burma, and Ceylon have freed themselves 
from Great Britain. That power has found 
it expedient to grant home rule to Malaya 
and the Gold Coast of West Africa. The 
Sudan is setting itself up as an independent 
state. France has fared no better, having 
lost Indochina, and apparently being on 
the way to losing North Africa as well. 

Now an assertion of the forgotten men 
has manifested itself in France’s Pacific col- 
ony of New Caledonia, known to most 
Frenchmen chiefly as a penal colony. The 
Melanesian population has received the po- 
litical recognition of being granted mem- 
bership in the French Parliament. Now 
the natives and poorer French settlers have 
joined in electing Maurice Lenormand, a 
Frenchman with a Melanesian wife, to Par- 
liament on a platform resembling that of 
our New Deal. 

The old-established interests do not like 
it, but they will do well to make consider- 
able concessions. The Pacific islanders are 
on the march, like the native population 
of British Asia, French Africa, and Indo- 
china. 





[From the Mankato Free Press of February 
11, 1956] 


LAW SHOULD BE LIBERALIZED 


The United States has completed the most 
prosperous year in its history. Employment 
has been at an all-time high. According 
to President Eisenhower, this unprecedented 
prosperity will continue. Yet the United 
States continues to bar admission to all 
but a few of the thousands seeking life 
here. 

The refugee-relief program, passed in 1953, 
provides for admission of 209,000 foreigners. 
To date, hardly more than 51,000 have been 
admitted, and the program terminates at the 
end of this year. This is unbecoming the 
most prosperous Nation in the world. Pare- 
ticularly for one facing a constantly mount- 
ing labor shortage in many fields. 

One reason for the program’s failure is 
the stipulation that every refugee or refugee 
family entering this country must have as- 
surance of a specific job by a specific em- 
ployer. These assurances are unavailable in 
sufficient volume, not because of unemploy- 
ment here, nor of lack of need for the skills 
possessed by these refugees, but because of 
misunderstanding and even reluctance of 
individuals to provide such a guaranty. 
This deficit could be made up quickly if 
voluntary agencies were permitted to sign 
employment assurances, as they were in. the 


days of the displaced persons program, 
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This is a Nation of refugees, yet the pres- 
ent law, in effect, works to hamper the 
admission of refugees. Congress certainly 
should liberalize this law according to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s recommendations, remem- 
bering that the richness of individual talents 
and the unity of diversified cultures has 
brought America to its strength. 


Upper Colorado Storage Project Scheme 
Defies Presidential Advisory Commit- 
tee on Water Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposed upper Colorado River storage 
project bill, H. R. 3383, is wholly incom- 
patible with the recommendations of the 
Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Water Resources Policy of December 22, 
1955. 

If ever a piece of water resources leg- 
islation cried for processing under the 
procedures the Pyresidential advisory 
committee recommends, this is it. This 
would involve an application of benefit- 
cost principles which would give a more 
realistic appraisal of the benefits and 
cetriments of this project; and ultimate 
review by an independent Board of Re- 
view which should give the Congress a 
correct picture of the highly controverted 
engineering and financial details of the 
proposal. 

Compare just two of the statements 
of the Presidential advisory committee 
with the facts of this project: 

1. Use of excess revenues: 

oo > . ” . 

The committee believes that such a use 
of excess revenue from Federal power sales 
to repay a portion of the costs of other types 
of projects is a justifiable procedure pro- 
vided the project to which such revenues are 
applied is a part of the area from which such 
excess revenues are derived. However, it 
should be pointed out that the utilization of 
excess revenue to aid projects which are in 
no way related to the facility producing the 
excess revenues amounts in reality to the 
operation of a Government facility to obtain 
a profit to be used for other purposes, and 
there are obvious limits beyond which such 
a policy cannot be justified (report, pp. 33- 
34). 


The participating projects to be bene- 
fited by the anticipated power revenues 
are connected in no other way with the 
power dams. Each one of these irriga- 
tion ventures could be constructed with- 
out the storage dams. No water im- 
pounded by these dams is to be placed on 
the land. Yet 88 percent of the cost of 
these irrigation projects is expected to be 
repaid from power revenues. If such a 
percentage does not exceed obvious lim- 
its, what would? The precedent in this 
bill would be so enormous for this type of 
subsidy that we may as well forget a na- 
tional water policy on this score. 

2. Payment of interest: 


a s s 
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The Committee recommends that as a gen- 
eral policy interest be paid on all Federal in- 
vestment subject to repayment. In making 
this recommendation the Committee recog- 
nizes that the provision of interest-free Fed- 
eral funds for irrigation does not conform to 
this policy. The Committee believes, how- 
ever, that this provision should not be elimi- 
nated but rather that interest should be 
shown clearly as a Federal cost, as should all 
nonreimbursable items in all projects (re- 
port, p. 34). 


The Bureau of Reclamation has admit- 
ted that the project recommended by the 
Secretary—Glen Canyon and Echo Park 
Dams and 11 participating projects— 
“would result in a total interest cost of 
$1,153,000,000 in the year 2032.” 

This staggering figure has been vari- 
ously estimated by other sources to run 
as high as $4 billion, depending on which 
of the many over-all project plans may 
be under consideration. In any event, 
consider the Bureau figure as a mini- 
mum. This is not included as a project 
cost as the Presidential Advisory Com- 
mittee now recommends. It was brought 
out only by determined questioning. It 
gives some idea of the true cost of the 
project to the taxpayers. 


Glossary of Terms Used To Keep the 
Wheels Turning in Government and 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following glossary of 
terms used to keep the wheels turning in 
Government and industry: 

Program: Any assignment that can- 
not be completed with one phone call. 

Channels: The trail left by intercffice 
memos. 

Coordinator: The guy who has a desk 
between two expediters. 

Consultant or expert: Any ordinary 
guy more than 50 miles away. 

Under consideration: Never heard of 
at; 

Under active consideration: We are 
looking in the files for it. 

Conference: Where conversation is 
substituted for the dreariness of labor 
and the loneliness of thought. 

Committee: A means for evading re- 
sponsibility. 

Board: First, made of wood; second, 
long and narrow; and, third, sometimes 
warped. 

Reliable source: The guy you just met. 

Informed source: The guy who just 
told the guy you just met. 

Unimpeachable source: The guy who 
started the rumor originally. 

Make a survey: Need more time to 
think of an answer. 

Note and initial: Spread the responsi- 
bility. 
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Clarification: Fill in the backgroung 
with so many details that the foregroyng 
goes underground. 

Check the files: Ask the janitor to 
look through yesterday's sweepings, 

Finalize: Scratch gravel to oye 
errors. F 


Magnesium in Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN PATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, g 
great area of untapped mineral wealth 
lies in the northern Cascade Mountains 
of the State of Washington. In the yas 
olivine deposits of the Three Sisteys 
Mountain, in Skagit County, lies an gi. 
vine deposit estimated to contain enough 
magnesium oxide to produce 500 million 
pounds of magnesium metal a year for 
500 years. 

A new process for producing mag. 
nesium metal from the olivine has been 
developed by a University of Washington 
graduate student, Kermit  Bengston, 
which might well result in a practical 
method of manufacturing and selling 
this magnesium at a lower cost than 
aluminum. I include an article from the 
Seattle Times, of February 5, 1956, de- 
scribing Mr. Bengston’s process: 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON STUDENT's Proc: 

ESS GETS MAGNESIUM FROM SKAGIT ORE 

A process for producing magnesium metal 
from the vast olivine deposits of Three Sis- 
ters Mountain was reported today in The 
Trend in Engincering, University of Wash- 
ington technical publication. 

Kermit Bengston, graduate student in 
chemical engineering, reported the results 
of work begun 9 years ago and now 
approaching conclusion. 

If a new method of treating granulated 
Olivine with chlorine gas proves feasible on 
a pilot-plant basis, Bengston said, anby- 
drous magnesium chloride “could very prob: 
ably be obtained at less cost than by the 
present commercial process certainly 
with greatly reduced capital investment.” 

Magnesium metal is now obiained print: 
pally from sea water, with magnesium chile 
ride the next-to-last step. 

An electrolytic process, similar to that used 
in the production of aluminum, is the final 
step in converting the magnesium in the se@ 
water test. A similar last step would be used 
in Bengston’s process. 

University of Washington mining and 
chemical authorities long have regarded the 
Three Sisters formation, in Skagit County, & 
a storehouse of fabulous wealth, awalulg 
an economically feasible process for magne 
sium extraction. 

The mountain formation, 10 miles long 
2 to 3 miles wide, and rising to a 6,700-fo0 
elevation, is almost solid olivine, an ore CoD 
taining 49 percent magnesium oxide. 

It has been estimated that the mountai2 
could produce 500 million pounds of magne 
sium metal a year for 500 years. 

“I haven't worked out this figure myself 
but after climbing the South Sister I 
believe it,” Bengston said. - 

The olivine ore also includes “lenses” @ 
chromite. 
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Bengston’s method involves “fluidizing’’ 


the olivine ore. This means gr unulating the 

rock and using gas to keep the ore particles 

in motion, as if they constituted a liquid. 
The gases used in the process are chlorine, 


to form magnesium chloride, and carbon 
monoxide, to absorb oxygen released in the 


reaction of the chlorine with the olivine. 
Bengston began his work on olivine in 1947 
It was interrupted in 


as an undergt aduate. 
He re- 


1951 when he went into the Navy. 
sumed his project in 1953. 

His research has prov ided theses for his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees—and a pat- 
ent on his process. 

The final steps of his project will be the 
basis of a doctor's thesis—‘‘and perhaps a 
practical method that will permit magne- 
sium to be manufactured and sold at a, lower 
cost than aluminum,” Bengston said 





Look It Up and Think 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, a timely 
editorial appeared in the December 8, 
1955, issue of the Crockett Democrat, 
published in Crockett, Tex. Under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD the following edi- 
torial: 

Look Ir UP AND THINK 


Now that the campaigns are under way 
we have started hearing the sneers of the 
people regarding politicians. 

That, to us, is maddening. 

Webster defines politics thusly: The sci- 
ence of government; that part of ethics which 
relates to the regulation and government of 
anation or state for the preservation of its 
safety, peace, and prosperity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Houston County, stop and re- 
read that if you please. 

There are lots of candidates for office, but 
they are only the figureheads, to be elected 
by you, to administer the various offices of 
your government. 

Don't you dare sneer and call down the 
wrath of your household on their heads. 
They are politicians, because they want to 
hold the important jobs that political office 
gives them. 

You may or may not have had the guts it 
takes to enter a campaign, and too many of 
you stayed away from the polls in the past, 
and there is no reason to think you will vote 
this year. 

You are in polities, if you value the air you 
breathe. If you or your sons, or your fathers, 
or grandfathers ever took up arms in de- 
fense of the United States. That was poli- 
tics—violent politics every time they pulled 
the trigger of an M1, but don’t ever sell 
Politics short. 

You who live in the freedom of Houston 
County are in polities, whether you vote or 
hot. You are interested in politics because 
the Government has made it possible, 
through wars and trading,.for you to be in 
Politics, 

Don't, please don’t, in the coming months 
say anything derogatory about politicians per 
= 7 personal like or dislike ofa candidate 
joa. Express yourself, especially at 

8, but don’t ever sell politics or poli- 

ticians short. 
nat weenie like to farm, some like to 
all hac Spapers, some like to fish for a living, 
ave a place in the world and you, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Houston County, are in politics 
every day of your lives. 

Don't sneer—cheer. 

Ii is refreshing to have some people brag 
because they are politicians. They usually 
are not the psuedostatesman that sits on the 
courthouse bench and pokes fun at every 
candidate. 








American Policy in the Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently received a memorandum 
from Mr. I. L. Kenen, executive secretary 
of the American Zionist committee for 
publie affairs. It is a most interesting 
comment on the reply of Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles to the declara- 
tion of recent date signed by so many 
Republicans and Democrats. I believe 
that this analysis by Mr. Kenen deserves 
tthe thoughtful consideration of all of us. 
Therefore, it is included for the infor- 
mation of the Members: 


MEMORANDUM ON THE SECRETARY OF STATE'S 
LETTER OF FEBRUARY 6, 1956, ON AMERICAN 
POLICY IN THE NEAR EAST 
In his letter of February 6, Secretary of 

State John Foster Dulles has categorically 

declared that “the foreign policy of the 

United States embraces the preservation of 

the State of Israel.” Moreover, he concedes 

that the Arab States may attain military 
superiority over Israel. In fact, he says, 
their population preponderance and the 
availability of huge Soviet arms supply could 
make the arms disparity impossible to offset. 

Thus our Government recognizes Israel’s 

danger and its own responsibility for helping 

to meet it. 

This appears to be an irrefutable argument 
for granting Israel's request to purchase 
arms, but to our great regret the Secretary 
of State does not reach that conclusion, al- 
though the original Israel request has been 
pending 4 months and was promised sym- 
pathetic consideration by the administration 
last November. While Mr. Dulles does not 
exclude the possibility of arms sale to Israel, 
he believes that the main solution lies in 
(1) action by the United Nations; (2) im- 
plementation of the Tripartite Declaration 
of 1950 by which the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France declared it a 
policy of action to deter aggression, and, 
finally, (3) establishment of friendly rela- 
tions between Israel and her neighbors. 

Diplomats of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France have begun discussing 
the measures that might be taken in the 
event conflicts break out anew. These con- 
versations are an outgrowth of the Anglo- 
American talks held here last week. 

No concrete proposals have been formally 
announced, but newspapers have published 
divergent reports: 

1. It has been suggested in some quarters 
that the force of U. N. observers might be 
enlarged. However, this would not in itself 
deter infiltration or aggression, and U. N. 
authorities do not regard it as an effective 
answer to the problem. At best, this is of 
purely local significance. 

2. It has been rumored that the three 
Western Powers, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France, would under- 
take to commit forces in the area to halt 
aggression by either side. 
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It is not clear whether the powers would 
undertake this police action (a) under the 
authority of the U. N.; (b) on their own 
initiative; or (c) by virtue of treaties with 
the states directly concerned. 

If the great powers were to rely on U.N. 
authorization, the U. S. S. R. might veto 
any positive action to defend Israel. More- 
over, it will be recalled that in 1948, when 
both the United States and the U.S. S. R. 
were united in the U. N. Security Council in 
the effort to halt aggression in the Near 
East, it took all of 30 days and 4 orders to 
cease fire before the U. N. could force the 
Arabs to a truce. One may speculate on 
the fearful destruction that could be vis- 
ited on Israel if the Security Council were 
immobilized and Israel had no weapons to 
counter the swift and modern equipment 
now in Egyptian hands. 

On the other hand, it will be unprece- 
dented if the great powers were to act with- 
out U. N. sanction or, in the alternative, 
without the agreement of the states directly 
concerned. This could set a dangerous ex- 
ample for other powers to act on their own 
initiative in the Near East or in other parts 
of the world. 

In addition, it would be a reversion to the 
19th century, and all Near East countries, 
which have waged an ideological war against 
imperialism and colonialism, would doubt- 
less resent a status redusing them to pro- 
tectorates or wards. 

It would seem, therefore, that the logical 
method of establishing some kind of ma- 
chinery to keep the peace would be through 
bilateral or multilateral treaties in the re- 
gion by the terms of which the countries 
of that area would receive guaranties from 
the great powers to respond to their appeal 
in the event of aggression against them. 
Such treaties could be negotiated within 
the framework of the United Nations Char- 
ter and would be completely consistent with 
the regional defense systems which have 
been negotiated in other parts of the world 
and which today knit together 44 countries, 

Accordingly, it seems to us that our Gov- 
ernment should now consider negotiation of 
such security treaties with Israel and other 
countries in the Near East that want them. 
We continue to believe that it would be 
a fatal mistake to defer such pacts until 
after Arab-Israel agreement is reached on 
boundaries and other issues (a proposal 
which Mr. Dulles has renewed in his letter 
to the Congressmen). 

It is reported in Washington that the 
current discussions will come to a head with- 
in a month. If no firm decisions can be 
reached within that time, the dangers in the 
area will doubtless increase. Meanwhile, 
Arab arms superiority mounts every day as 
Soviet arms pour into the area while Israel's 
arms request is stalled. 

The foregoing review of the difficulties now 
confronting Western statesmen shows the 
complexity of the problem. It underlines the 
urgency of immediate and effective action to 
deter aggression; that is, to let Israel have 
the weapons it must have to defend itself. 
For treaties and guaranties, even if they are 
finally negotiated, are no substitute for arms, 
as democratic Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
other countries learned in 1939. With the 
greatest of good will and the most effective 
guaranties, there is real danger that an ex- 
posed and ill-armed Israel couid suffer ter- 
rible destruction and loss of life before help 
could come, if enemies attacked her and 
she did not have adequate weapons to bear 
the brunt of the assault. 

Thus, there is danger in continued delay 
Mr. Dulles has stated that the preservation 
of Israel is part of the United States foreign 
policy. Our Government must enable Israel 
to do what she can to preserve herself. 

We believe this is vital if communism is 
to be blocked in the Near East. We believe 
it to be crucial to the best interests of the 
United States and the free world. 

I. L. KENEN. 
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As a Farmer Views the Farm Program and 
His Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include the following letter from 
Grant Trenbeath, a farmer at Neche, 
N. Dak. I know Mr. Trenbeath as a 
practical, hard-working farmer, and an 
independent thinker. His views, as 
offered here, are in contrast to so many 
we have heard which are represented as 
grassroots thinking: 

Ninety-percent supports for wheat are 
necessary for the coming year, if acreage re- 
strictions are imposed to the degree present 
surpluses can be reduced. Ninety-percent 
supports necessary as a stopgap until we see 
how effective the soil-bank program will be. 

Ninety-percent supports are not the solu- 
tion to a long-range farm program. As Ole 
Flatt stated, “It can only be a steppingstone 
but never a cornerstone.” 

There never were two greater crimes com- 
mitted against the American farmer as those 
that took place in the past 6 years. First 
allowing 90-percent supports to continue, 
without acreage controls, and watching sur- 
pluses mount; and secondly, when acreage 
quotas were applied the Congress did not 
restrict acres even close to what was neces- 
sary to curtail surplus growth. Now we are 
faced with a serious situation, with the ma- 
jority of the farmers reasoning, not looking 
for a long-range solution to get out of the 
public trough, but grabbing for the best 
plan that assures them the most out of it. 

As I mentioned at the Grand Forks meet- 
ing, we along the Canadian border are very 
aware of a situation we believe needs cor- 
recting. The Canadians developed a good 
variety of hard red spring wheat, much in 
demand prior to this year, but in adequate 
quantity within the States from last year’s 
crop, to take care of all necessary seeding 
this spring. The Canadian farmers are will- 
ing to clean, bag, tag, treat, and transport 
this variety into this country cheaper than 
the American farmer can prepare his own 
wheat, of the same variety, for seeding so 
he is leaving it under CCC loan or selling 
it on the market. 

Here is what is taking place. The annual 
commercial wheat import quota from Canada 
is 795,000 bushels at a duty of 21 cents a 
bushel. But registered seed if color treated 
s0 it will not get into commercial channels, 
may be imported in unlimited quantity at 
an import duty of 5 percent of the cost (in 
the case of wheat between 10 cents and 11 
cents a bushel). Since November 1, 1955, 
until January 31, about 800,000 bushels 
came into the United States in this manner 
in the district comprising North Dakota and 
one county of Minnesota. At this rate, by 
April 1, it is probable that 1,500,000 bushels 
will be imported in this one district alone, 
not including the rest of Minnesota and 
east and also Montana west. This is all 
hard red spring wheat that is indirectly com- 
peting on the open wheat market, being 
financed by the CCC and storage being paid 
by the United States Government. Plus the 
fact we are losing 10 cents a bushel import 
duty, on a commodity in great surplus within 
the United States. This situation needs im- 
mediate attention as it will continue into 
another planting year. 

The greatest deterrent in making any farm 
program workable are the large surpluses. 
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Parity should be achieved in the open market 
and not as a direct subsidy from the Govern- 
ment. The new soil-bank program will in- 
sure the United States against food shortages 
in case of drought and war emergency in the 
soil and not reflect as a drag in the com- 
modity markets. 

We, therefore, believe present surpluses 
should be disposed of immediately, even at 
a great loss, to make the new program efiec- 
tive. Even if the soil bank succeeded in 
reducing acreages on basics 15 to 20 percent 
a year, at best it would be 6 or 7 years before 
surpluses could be eliminated, in the case 
of wheat. During this time the costs to the 
Government in storage and direct subsidy 
will be tremendous and the farmer still de- 
manding more, so it would be realistic for 
the Government to take its loss in stocks 
yn hand rather than spending twice the 
amount in making the new program work 
and then probably not succeeding. 

The farmer has got to realize he must not 
continue to place himself on a higher ped- 
estal in his demands on the Public Treasury. 
Other segments of the United States economy 
will be entitled to the same consideration 
and we will have a completely socialized 
economy. We must be leaders in getting 
every segment of the economy away from 
the public trough. If we continue as in the 
past, the public could rise up and stop this 
increasing Government subsidy to the Amer- 
ican farmer and we could lose the farm ever- 
normal granary. What then? 

We have just received the working details 
of the new soil bank. It appears to us, here, 
the big money was placed on the wrong 
horse. Less money should be paid in the 
conservation reserve and more on the acre- 
age reserve. 

The sole purpose of the program is to 
create a stop-gap voluntary incentive for the 
farmer to reduce his plantings in the basic 
commodities, in surplus. The very opposite 
will be achieved. Every farmer you talk to 
here, plans to participate heavily in conser- 
vation reserve, but still plant his full quota 
of wheat. In some of the less-productive 
areas they will place the whole farm in the 
conservation reserve, excepting that portion 
required to plant and summer fallow for the 
next year, their whole quota of wheat. 

If the new program for the rest of the 
country corresponds to the figures here its 
purpose will be defeated. 

GRANT TRENBEATH. 


La Prensa and El! Tiempo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald under date of February 4, 
1956, entitled ‘‘La Prensa and El] Tiempo,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

La PRENSA AND EL TIEMPO 

After 5 long years of suppression La Prensa 
once again is appearing as a free newspaper 
in Buenos Aires. The case of La Prensa dur- 
ing those 5 years became a symbol] through- 
out the free world of the effort of totalitar- 
ifanism to grind all independent thought un- 
der its boot. The valiant fight of La Prensa’s 
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exiled owner, Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, qig 
much to alert other peoples to the fact that 
press freedom is intimately connecteq With 
all other freedoms. La Prensa’s editoria] on 
its reopening is a powerful statement of the 
responsibility of independent newspapers to 
help maintain freedom by reporting the 
truth and commenting on public affairs 
We know that it will never waver in this pur. 
pose, and we trust that it now will have 
fruitful role in the rebuilding of a happier 
Argentina. 

Contrast this reaffirmation of freedom with 
the lamentable situation in Colombia, where 
the iron arm of the Rojas Pinilla dictator. 
ship is reaching out to crush more free news. 
papers. For more than half a year the voice 
of the once great Tiempo of Bogota has been 
silent. Two other opposition papers, 7 
Espectador and Diario Grafico, have been 
closed as the result of governmental action, 
Even as there is discussion of a new press law 
which would forbid governmental censorship 
or suppression, a Conservative newspaper, 
La Patria of Manizales (which had supporteg 
the Government but ventured to criticize 
certain measures), has ceased to appear be- 
cause of censorship. More and more the 
events in Colombia are beginning to resemble 
those in Argentina under Peron. It is per- 
haps pertinent to remind Gen. Rojas Pinilla 
of what happened to Peron. 


Profits Without Federal Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
egg and poultry industry has been 4 
stanch advocate of keeping governmental 
controls out of its business. Its mem- 
bers have opposed controls and subsidies 
and have worked out an active program 
of promotion, self-regulation of produc- 
tion, and quality improvement. 

The following editorial which appeared 
in the Seattle Times, I believe is a con- 
vincing testimonial to the success of this 
segment of agriculture: 

WASHINGTON EGG AND POULTRY FARMERS HAVE 
PROFITABLE YEAR 

Although Washington State farm produc- 
tion in general dronped last year by about 
10 percent as compared with 1954, one branch 
of agricultural activity prospered and did & 
volume of business that set a new record. 
The Washington Cooperative Farmers Ass0- 
ciation, which represents some 45,000 farm- 
family members, reports a business volume 
of more than 51,300,000 for 1955, and an 
operating margin of $2,935,769 which is dis- 
tributed to the association’s members. The 
State’s egg and poultry farmers had & sub- 
stantially more profitable year than their 
colleagues in some other segments of the 
farming industry. 

Washington agriculture in 1955 generally 
felt the effects of the price squeeze and the 
curtailment of wheat acreage. Weather con- 
ditions dealt severe blows, too, notably to the 
western Washington strawberry and oat 
crops. The State’s overall egg production 
was slightly down, but Harry J. Beernink, 
general manager of the cooperative associa- 
tion, has advised his members that its 1955 
egg receipts were up 1414 percent. 

The State egg and poultry farmers enjoy 
many advantages over other phases of agri- 
culture. They have a populcus and growing 
local market which is seldom adversely 4l- 
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fected bY foreign compétition and complex 
‘gq economic problems as is the case, for 
Through their coop- 
erative asscciation they enjoy the benefits 
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of 8 vigorous advertising program and e€x- 
tensive scientific research in marketing 
methods, feed, nutrition, and fertilizers that 
sable them to improve and dispose of their 
products. The association plans an adver- 
tising budget of $450,000 for 1956. 

The Washington Cooperative Farmers As- 
ciation has a continuing program to en- 
courage farmers in eastern Washington to 
raise more corn and grain suitable for poul- 
we feed. During 1955, the association paid 
190,000 in freight charges to haul corn 
fom the Middle West. It costs $1,000 to 
pring a single 50-ton freight car of mid- 
western corn to the association’s mills in 
this State. If eastern Washington farmers 
gould increase their feed crops materially, 
poth they and the State’s egg and poultry 
risers Would profit thereby. 

The Washington Cooperative Farmers As- 
gciation makes a substantial contribution 
to the State’s overall economy when its 
members flourish. In providing jobs and in 
the purchase of supplies and transportation, 
its activities are reflected favorably in every 
business field. For example, in 1956, the as- 
sociation plans a $350,000 program of new 
construction and building modernization. 
The State always benefits whenever any of 
its agricultural enterprises thrive. 





(10 Union and Its Lobby Against the 
Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Tribune, on February 21, 1956, 
contained an editorial which should be 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
which apparently is going to investigate 
all phases of the natural gas bill lobby 
Situation. 

As the Tribune points out, one of the 
facets of the investigation should be to 
determine how much influence contri- 
butions of the CIO labor union had in 
shaping the thinking and voting of some 
of the most vociferous opponents of the 
natural gas bill, who apparently re- 
ceived huge campaign contributions 
from the CIO union which opposed the 
gas bill. N 

The editorial is as follows: 

CERTAIN SENATORS AND THEIR BACKERS 

Mr. Eisenhower vetoed the bill to free 
Independent natural gas suppliers of Federal 
‘ontrol, notwithstanding his belief that the 
egislation was needed and that it was in 
— national interest. He took this con- 
tradictory action because he saw evidence in 
- fact that an oil company lobbyist had 
iiian & $2,500 campaign contribution to 
. tT Case, of South Dakota, that an 
oo, attempt had been made by “a 
an small segment” of the natural gas in- 

sty to interfere with governmental 
Processes, 
the sot Senator Case brought this matter to 
mittee — of the Senate, a special com- 
gfe ae appointed to investigate. An- 

mittee is commissioned to study 


the whole proble 
: -m of lobbying and campaign 
Contributions, _— — 
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Mr. CasE did not accept the money for his 
campaign. He had previously been under- 
stood to be in favor of the bill to free natural 
gas from control. After he informed the 
Senate of the offer of campaign funds, he 
voted against the measure. Yet, in his 
testimony before the investigating commit- 
tee, he refused to say that he felt that any 
improper influence had been attempted. He 
said that he was not alleging a bribe, that 
“there was nothing proposed to me in this 
matter,” and ‘‘there was nothing promised.” 
The apparent effect of the offer was merely to 
change his own vote. 

“Liberal’’ Democrats are trying to make a 
great deal of this incident and imply that 
“the interests” buy and sell influence on 
the Senate floor. A majority of Democrats 
who voted in favor of the bill, which passed 
the Senate 53 to 38, even after Case had made 
his dramatically timed announcement. 

But the “liberal” Democrats are in none 
too happy asituation. Representative WINnT 
SmITH, of Kansas, has called attention to 
the fact that numerous prominent liberal 
New Deal Senators are in the habit of accept- 
ing much more substantial contributions to 
their campaign chests from such vested eco- 
nomic interests as unions, and, by the rule 
the liberals seek to apply in the Case affair, 
these Senators should be regarded as equally 
beholden to the donors. Also, if the oil 
company which offered support to Senator 
CasE is to be considered suspect, so equally, 
are all other donors. 

Thus Senator Pau H. Dovctas, of Illinois, 
a self-knighted Galahad who led the fight 
on the natural gas bill with a 4-day ha- 
rangue, is cited as having received $30,500 
from labor organizations in his 1954 cam- 
paign for reelection. This is 12.2 times as 
much money as was tendered Senator CASE; 
so, if an inference of impropriety is justified 
in the one case, it must be assumed that the 
unions wanted, and expected, 12.2 times as 
much from Senator Douc.uas as the oil com- 
pany sought from Senator CASE. 

The unions contributed on a similar scale 
to such other pets as Senators NEUBERGER, 
of Oregon, and Murray, of Montana, who, 
with Senator Dovuc.as, always vote the way 
the the union bosses see things. Is it not 
justifiable to conclude, then, that in large 
areas of legislation the votes of these Sen- 
ators have been signed, sealed, and delivered 
in advance to the union bosses who possess 
such substantial equity in them? 





New Low in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Recorp the editorial 
entitled “New Low in Politics,” which 
appeared in the February 16 issue of the 
Danville Commercial-News. 

I have been very much distressed that 
politics is being played with this ex- 
tremely important farm problem. The 
bill as reported by the Democrat- 
controlled Agriculture Committee will 
gravely injure the Illinois corn farmers; 

“Atrocious * * * as bad as can bel” 

That is what Senator CLINTON P. ANDER- 
SON, New Mexico, Democrat, has to say about 
the farm bill reported by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, of which he is a mem- 
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ber. Under the leadership of its chairman, 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, of Louisiana, the 
committee would restore rigid high support 
prices. ANDERSON knows they won’t work, 
because he was Secretary of Agriculture in 
the Truman administration. 

In spite of the fact that ANpERSON has 
warned his party repeatedly that rigid sup- 
ports which stimulate production have had 
their chance and failed, ELLENDER has 
plunged all out for high supports. Agricul- 
ture Secretary Ezra T. Benson has warned 
Congress and the Nation that if ELLENDER’s 
bill is passed the President surely will veto it. 

“Then,’’ retorts ELLENDER, “there won’t be 
any farm bill.” 

We hope the public, and especially farmers, 
will take note of that statement, which we 
think sets something of a new low in peanut 
politics. 

ELLENDER apparently is motivated by 2 or 
3 selfish and narrow objectives. He can’t 
get away from the idea that this is an elec- 
tion year and that partisan politics come 
first. He wants high supports and easy Gov- 
ernment money for cotton and peanut grow- 
ers under a program which stimulates pro- 
duction of these items, already a drug on the 
market. 

The President has proposed a soil bank 
plan under which farmers would receive in- 
centive payments to retire land temporarily 
from production. The soil bank is included 
in the Ellender bill because the committee 
apparently could find no major fault with it. 





La Prensa’s First Editorials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp an editorial en- 
titled “La Prensa’s First Editorials,” 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News of February 3, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LA PRENSA’S FIRST EDITORIALS 

On March 12, 1951—after the great Argen- 
tine newspaper La Prensa had been shut 
down by the totalitarian Peronistas—we 
printed an editorial on page 1 entitled 
“Buenos Aires Papers Please Copy” in which 
we offered La Prensa space daily to print 
its editorial voice, until it could again be 
heard in Argentina. 

The exiled owner, Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz 
was unable to furnish it; not only was it 
impossible to get free comment through 
Peronista censorship; such comment, if writ- 
ten, would have endangered Argentine writers 
who had been silenced. Refused passports, 
they were actually prisoners in their own 
country, in or out of jail. 

Now Peron has been deposed, and La 
Prensa has been returned to its rightful 
owners. 

Therefore, it is with a special pleasure that 
5 years after our offer was first made, we 
publish the editorials below. They are La 
Prensa’s first, published today as it resumed 
it proud career as a free newspaper. 

Five years ago, the voice of La Prensa in 
Washington would have dramatized the dan- 
gers of nationalistic totalitarianism to the 
conference of North and South American 
foreign ministers then about to convene here 
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to discuss the problem of hemispheric de- 
fense. 

Today, the voice of La Prensa can drama- 
tize to our State Department—and to us 
all—the wisdom of never compromising with 
the devil. 

Five years ago, we said “* * * an idea 
cannot be shot, or bombed out, or hung to a 
lamp post. Even an evil idea * * * Hitler 
was finally buried under a most fantastic 
holocaust of bombs; Mussolini came to an 
obscene and terrible end, hanging upside 
down from a street lamp.” Peron, luckier 
than his spiritual brothers, today perches in 
a Panama hotel, living off his thievings, still 
plotting and spouting lies. 

But whether or not dictators die or are 
deposed, totalitarianism does not die, and 
we are naive if we suppose it. 

Mankind’s struggles for political and eco- 
nomic security and individual safety are 
unending. Over the centuries its gains are 
smali, and bitterly won. 

Reopened, free La Prensa is today a citadel 
retaken, a symbol and a warning that the 
stubborn vitality of good can prevail only if 
men who are dedicated to political decency, 
who stand for the right to honestly criticize 
government, who stand to tell the truth as 
they sincerely see the truth—stand together, 
wherever they may be. 


For DEFENSE OF FREEDOM 


After more than 5 years of forced silence 
we return to take our place in journalism. 
We return to renew our labor in service of the 
Argentine nation and for the democratic 
ideals and liberties which we have unwaver- 
ingly defended. 

Our voice was silenced for having stated 
the truth in our news columns and fer think- 
ing the truth and expressing it editorially. 

For several years we had edited our news- 
paper without knowing whether the edition 
which we were putting out might be the last 
or the next to the last. 

Then, January 25, 1951, the blow was 
struck. It had been carefully prepared. It 
was disguised in the garb of a union conflict. 
Initiated with a list of demands presented 
in the name of workers who did not form 
even part of La Presna’s personnel, and with 
cbvious official machination, publication of 
this newspaper thus was made impossible. 
The three branches of government cooper- 
ated to plan and execute what to the country 
and the world was presented as the expro- 
priation of La Prensa. That is what the 
congress called it when it voted it. 

But it was actually closure and confisca- 
tion for defending freedom. 

Then, outrageously using our name, and 
using our plant, a newspaper was published 
which the people always knew to be a fraud. 

The tyranny prolonged itself for as long a 
period as it was able to support itself, and 
then the best happened. 

After 12 years of dictatorship and a little 
meocre than a century from that glorious 
deed, a new liberating revolution has put 
Argentina again on the road to its redemp- 
tion * * * If the disaster of 12 destructive 
years of despotism and ineptitude exceeds 
even the worst expectations, our country 
still has the necessary elements under a 
regime of freedom and of individual guaran- 
tees to rebuild. 

The recapture of liberty and the enjoy- 
ment of the essential rights of man repay 
these efforts. They are worth the sacrifices 
necessary to put our couiitry back on the 
road to rehabilitation. 

This common task will be historic. It 
will mark the start of a new era. And 
La Prensa, which was first published when 
the first definite struggles began for that 
which we call national organization after 
the consolidation of the Argentine union, 
will take part in this task without waver- 
ing. With concern for public good as from 
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its first hour and during its whole existence, 
La Prensa will be published in the service 
of truth, fustice, culture and progress, and, 
always, in defense of freedom. 


THREE QUESTIONS 


For more than 81 years, the Nation's life 
was reflected, justly, in the pages of this 
independent newspaper. They formed a 
written day-by-day history—true history 
written almost at the moment the events 
occurred. 

After January 26, 1951, this history of the 
Argentine people, chronicled and com- 
mented upon in our columns, was stopped. 

On that date violence at the service of 
infamy changed the written history into 
absolute silence. 

After more than 700,900,000 copies—at the 
rate of some 400,000 papers daily—the hon- 
est Argentine chronicle started in October, 
1869, could not be printed. From our col- 
lections are missing events of the last 1833 
days, the cruelest of the recent tragic years 
suffered by the Argentine people * * * 

Present Argentine generations and those 
to come will feel urgent need for answers 
to questions emerging from the Argentine 
drama: 

What is the extent and depth of the de- 
struction suffered by our country? 

How, in a country with our culture and 
democratic tradition, is such a constitu- 
tional catastrophe possible? How can such 
a rule by force be implanted? For that is 
what it was—rather than a system of gov- 
ernment which stopped our national prog- 
ress. It was a repetition of regimes which 
caused the last war. 

How, finally, can the principal moral and 
material damages caused during the un- 
lucky cycle be renaired most quickly and— 

How can anything even remotely like this 
tragic period be prevented from ever hap- 
pening again in Argentina? 

Little by little the whole truth is being 
learned. The people should not be long in 
understanding—we are sure—that the dev- 
astation was carried out by means of three 
equally sinister methods—liying, bribery, and 
fear. 

Some were deceived. 

From others, guilty 
bought. 

And terror annulled the honest reaction 
of many. 

There was a false key to open the door 
to the land of such fiendish methods. The 
false pass key was suppression of freedom 
of expression. When this happened, al- 
most an entire people were made blind, 
deaf, and dumb. 

Any community thus restricted in its in- 
formation, in passing judgment, and in form- 
ing its thought is put in such condition that 
it can be carried along tortuous roads to the 
most dangerous extremes. The truth of this 
statement is clear not only in the Argentine 
experience—the tragedy of other peoples also 
corroborates it. 
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Why Go to School? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
question is often posed by young people 
in America, “Why go to school?” In 
some instances the full outline of an- 
swers is difficult to give, and even more 
difficult to sell to the youngster. 


February 9) 


It seems to me that Mr. Joseph Py 
Bitzer, the faculty adviser of the male 
ism students in the Lemmon, § py, 
High School, has put the advantages af 
going to school in concise and SUCCinct 
form in his article, Why Go to School 
which appeared in the Lemmo, 
Squeezer, the high-school paper. 

So that other instructors ang Other 
students may have the benefit of this 
well-written article, I ask UNanimoys 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECorD. 

There being no objection, the artic, 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon 
as follows: ; 


Wuy Go To ScHoo.? 


(By Joseph Paul Bitzer) 


You are now going to school. To be mor 
exact, you are attending one of the many 
public high schools in the United State 
Your school is similar to each of the othe 
schools, and again, it is different from the 
others. No 2 schools are exactly alike, the 
same as no 2 persons are the same. Many 
of you may be wondering just why it is ne. 
essary to spend so much time in schoo) 
Many of you may believe that some of the 
time is well spent, and some of the time 
wasted. Many of you are probably wonder. 
ing, “Just why do we go to school?” 

First, you are living in a free country, ani 
the people who were here when the place 
known today as the United States decided 
that in this new free land, everyone should 
have an opportunity to have an education 
to be able to learn for himself, and in tum 
become a better citizen. One could als 
say, to fit in with the conditions of life as 
they are where you are living, and when you 
are alive. So you will be able to do you 
part in making your community, and in tum 
your State, and country, a much better place 
in which to live. By being able to do you 
part well, you in turn should be able to 
live a more happy, prosperous, worthwhile 
life. And if most of us were able to do this 
for our country we would have a better place 
in which to live. And to continue, if all of 
the human beings existing on the earth 
were able to have your opportunities, whats 
wonderful world it could be for everyone. 

Now, let’s go to the school. Our own Lem 
mon Public High school. Before it was met- 
tioned that it was similar, but also different 
from the rest throughout the United States 
It is true that our school is not as large & 
some of the schools in the big cities 
Students going to schools in the larger clue 
have many opportunities which you coull 
never expect to get in your own place @ 
learning. — 

Many of you may have been in a big ay 
school system, and you may miss some . 
the opportunities you had at that particular 
place. Then, you at Lemmon High oo 
many opportunities which students In other 
places would love to have. Considerits 
everything, it is all good public educ . 
Whether you are in a school the size of Lem 
mon, a high school having an enrollment © 
2,000, or a high school with an enrollmen: 
of 50, each place has something which * 
good, and something that only this particule 
school can be proud of. 

Next, let’s take a look at some of th 
courses or subjects and we will also considet 
the extra-curricular activities. Many of yo" 
may wonder why you are taking certain su 
jects in high school. There are two mie 
reasons: one because the State laws specif 
that these courses must be taken, and ee 
other reason, because the members of you 
school community believe that they are” 
your benefit. Extra curricular activities a 
usually the result of interest on the — 
the students, and what the public consiae 
gced for the community. 
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gome.of the subjects you study will help 
ou earn money in actual life; others will 
ai life more pleasant for you, and others 
ail prepare you better to fit in with your 
fellow human beings. It is true that you 
may be taking courses which will never bene- 
fit you, OF perhaps you may think so now, 
and perhaps this way for many years to come, 
put if the course helped you to think, and 
opened your eyes to something you would 
never have considered on your own, it may 
be doing you more good than you may realize 


oaigh school students have an opportunity 
to prepare themselves for college, and for 
those not going to college, to prepare them- 
selves for actual life. 

Extracurricular activities are excellent. It 
js often true that a student learns more from 
extracurricular activities than studing the 
regular formal subjects. Could it be that 
if the present extracurricular activities were 
required for credit, and your present courses 
such as English, history, etc., were extra- 
cwricular, that you would take more interest 
in them. 

While going to school you shouid lear 
to think for yourselves, but you should also 
have the patience to do what you are told 
to do while a student. You may consider 
the information given you as foolishness. 
You may resent taking orders and often not 
haying an opportunity to fight back, but in 
the long run, you may find it to your ad- 
vantage to listen, form your opinions while 
astudent, and then express yourselves when 
your education is completed. This does not 
mean that you are not to express your 
opinions, but before you condemn a subject, 
a person, etc., sit through the discussion 
and when you are no longer a student and 
when you are a leader, do what you con- 
sider best. 

It is surprising how much sense certain 
supposed to be ridiculous things make in 
later years. There are usually reasons for 
what you are doing in school and again, it 
may be a good idea to do them to the best 
of your ability. 

So in closing, we can answer our question, 
Why do we go to school? by knowing that 
when we go to school, we have an oppor- 
tunity to prepare ourselves to fit in with 
the conditions of life as they are in our 
particular time and community. Students 
going to school are working for themselves. 
They are working to prepare themselves to 
be better human beings and this means that 
the future of today will be responsible for 
an even better tomorrow. 





lincoln Day Speech by Hon. Clifford G. 
McIntire, of Maine, at Keene, N. H., 
Before the Cheshire County Republican 
Organization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks, I take great pleasure in inserting 
in the Recorp a copy of a speech given 
by my good friend and colleague, Con- 
gressman Ciirrorp G. McINnTIRE, of 
Maine, before the Cheshire County Lin- 
coln Day dinner held in Keene, N. H., on 
February 16, 1956: 

As Republicans we meet here tonight to 
Celebrate the birthday of a martyred Presi- 
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dent, and, in so doing, may well consider, 
for a time, those virtues which he repre- 
sented. To know those virtues, and to ap- 
preciate them, is well. It is not enough. 

Abraham Lincoln had an understanding of 
human nature and a standard of values un- 
common to any walk of life, and certainly 
not often to be found in a President. He 
was temperate in all things except, possibly, 
his love of man and his hatred of unneces- 
sary suffering. In an Executive, these things 
are desirable. They are not enough. Sen- 
sitive as a child, he had the rugged strength 
of your mountains. He was intellectually 
honest. Morally he was brave. That is 
enough. 

His early failures, his lack of formal edu- 
cation, and his comparative povetry marked 
him as what one of our major political parties 
would refer to as “a common man.” But for 
himself, and for all other Republicans—all 
Americans—he would assert, with Dean 
Alfange: “I do not choose to be a common 
man. It is my right to be uncommon. I 
seek opportunity, not security. Ido not wish 
to be a kept citizen and dulled by having 
the state look after me. I want to take the 
calculated risk; to dream and to build, to 
fail and to succeed. I refuse to barter in- 
centive for a dole. I prefer the challenge 
of life to guaranteed existence, the thrill of 
fulfillment to the stale calm of utopia. I will 
not trade freedom for a beneficence nor my 
dignity for a handout. I will never cower 
before any master nor bend to any threat. 
It is my heritage to stand erect, proud and 
unafraid; to think and act for myself, enjoy 
the benefit of my creations, and to face the 
world boldly and say, “This I have done.’ All 
this is what it means to be an American.” 

Lincoln was born in 1809—21 years after 
New Hampshire came into the Union—when 
my State of Maine was still a part of Massa- 
chusetts, and this Nation had been in exist- 
ence only 33 years. 

Americans then had all the enthusiasm, 
vigor, and fearlessness to attempt the seem- 
ingly impossible that we recognize in our 
United States Marines today, and the 
same amazing ability to accomplish it. The 
world looked at us with dubious eyes, criti- 
cal of our unorthodox ways, and with no 
conviction we would come to other than a 
bad end—and that speedily. 

Lincoln believed that to know what is 
right is not enough. To dare to do what is 
right is. ‘Throughout his Presidency, he 
looked upon our Republican Party as the 
organization best capable of conducting the 
affairs of the Nation fearlessly and effectively, 
and on February 27, in a public address, 
warned against “groping for some middle 
ground between the right and the wrong; 
vain as the search for a man who should 
be neither a living man nor a dead man.” 

Believing that “He who does something 
at the head of a regiment will eclipse him 
who does nothing at the head of a hundred” 
regiments, his idea of political potency was 
not to nominate a man because that man 
would be easy to elect. His philosophy dic- 
tated that you find the man who stcod for 
the things in which the party honestly be- 
lieved, and an army of eager campaigners 
would arise and exert the necessary energy 
to elect. 

Lincoln was unique, in looks, in person- 
ality, and in thought. He has become the 
symbol of this Nation. He did not write 
the words, but he of all of our countrymen 
believed so implicitly that “all men are 
created equal” that he was willing to trust 
in God to uphold his stand, and so staked 
his future and that of his country on that 
proposition. 

Those fishermen and traders who were the 
early settlers of New Hampshire had those 
qualities which made possible the breaking 
away from the known perils and persecutions 
of the Old World and the setting up of a 
new organization of States—the knowledge 
of the past and the vision of the future that 
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inspired those who wrote our Constitution— 
and such qualities were reliable governors 
to assure that progress would be steadily 
upward. Our real danger, from the outset, 
was that we would travel so far so fast that 
we would lose sight of the reasons for the 
grand attempt. It is so easy to forget. 

One whose ancestors claimed NeW Hamp- 
shire as their home claiiaed acquaintance- 
ship with a man who often proclaimed “I 
know a lot. I just can’t remember it.” Abe 
Lincoln would have appreciated such a story. 

He is the all-American of all the years. 
He Knew hunger for food, but it was learn- 
ing for which he thirsted. He toiled and 
suffered, and he knew defeat intimately. 
For long years every hope seemed vain, but 
he perserved in efforts to improve himself 
and to make the world a better place in 
which others could live. He might easily 
have found bitterness in his hard wrestlings 
with fate, and found excuse, as others have, 
for settling for the cheap rewards paid to 

hose who practice political expedience. But 

providence was trying the right man. One 
who, although beaten to his knees, always 
staggered back to his feet, and, with eyes 
raised, pushed forward, would be a worthy 
trustee for the liberties of a people. 

It was almost exactly 100 years ago, at 
Peoria, that Lincoln said, “If there is any- 
thing which it is the duty of the people to 
never intrust to any hands but their own, 
that thing is the preservation and perpe- 
tuity of their own liberties and institutions.” 

Tre tonight, we should ponder well 
whether we have been alert in this regard; 
whether, as individuals, we have been willing 
to assign our rights and obligations to our 
own Government; whether, as a Nation, the 
preservation and perpetuity of our liberties 
and instiutions has been or is being dele- 
gated to others. 

While Lincoln concerned himself with 
preservation of our Union, Marx and Engels 
preached the doctrine of Communist statism 
and control over the individual, advocating 
a new and evil system of government and so- 
ciety in the guise of assisting and clevating 
man. 

Communism exerts force, and utilizes a 
fifth column. Socialism practices a stealthy 
political maneuvering. Such procedures are 
as foreign to the Republican Party, as they 
were to Abraham Lincoln. Such leadership 
of the world’s freedom-loving peoples would 
never have permitted the deathly cold hand 
of communism to clutch and hold Eastern 
Europe and most of Asia as it does today nor 
have permited the filching fingers of Social- 
ism to perform a sleight of hand on most of 
the rest of the world, so that the powers of 
the people became the powers of government 
itself. 

Lincoln neither feared nor disdained 
wealth. Like each of us, he probably had a 
wholesome respect for something he had 
little of. He did not try to discourage its 
accumulation. At Cincinnati in 1859, and 
the following year in New Haven, he publicly 
proclaimed his conviction “That men who are 
industrious and sober and honest in the pur- 
suit of their own interest should, after a 
while accumulate property, and, after that 
should be allowed to enjoy it in peace is 
right. I like the system which lets a man 
quit when he wants to, and wish it might 
prevail everywhere. One of the reasons why 
I am opposed to slavery is Just here. What 
is the true condition of the laborer? I take 
it that it is best for all to leave each man free, 
to acquire property as far as he can. Some 
will get wealthy. I don’t believe in law to 
prevent a man from getting rich. It would 
do more harm than good. So, while we do 
not propose any war upon capital, we do wish 
to allow the humblest man an equal chance 
to get rich with everybody else.” 

Certain self-styled “idealists” would label 
profit as immoral. But they mistakenly as- 
sume that financial is the only kind of profit, 
or that that is the kind that is immoral, 
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Few persons and corporations can be per- 
suaded to risk capital and few individuals 
will exert great personal effort without some 
promise, however remote, of reward of one 
kind or another. It is through profitable 
management that plants are expanded, more 
work provided for our citizens, and an ever 
higher standard of living enjoyed by all. 

In every country where initiative and in- 
centive have been restricted, and success 
penalized, the standard of living has been 
lowered, and frequently only grants in aid 
by this country have kept their citizens alive. 
Communists and Socialists, alike, decry prof- 
its, taxes, and individual freedom. But a 
government that carries on the business of a 
nation (as Communist and Socialist Govern- 
ments do) receives the profits, makes the 
decisions as to what part it shall keep in 
lieu of taxes, and takes from the individuals 
their freedom. We know that profits make 
living possible. Taxes make governments 
function. But individual freedom is what 
makes both living and government desirable. 

Those who advocate centralization of 
power have made few converts from among 
Republicans, for, as a party, now as in 
Lincoln’s time, we are firm for a strong Union 
of strong States. Similarly, those who would 
subvert our Constitution, or make of it 
merely an exhibit for the archives, substi- 
tuting some world charter as our rule for 
operation, are certainly a small minority in 
our party. 

Lincoln was truly “of the people” as he was 
“for the people.” While we can readilg be- 
lieve that his impulses were all good, he was 
not impulsive. He was a thoughtful man, 
and acted only upon mature reflection. His 
conduct and record would seem to refute the 
idea that statecraft is something to be 
schooled in, and diplomacy the “dexterity 
and artfulness of securing advantages with- 
out arousing hostility.” He was not artful. 
He overcame the weakness and meanness of 
his associates by his infinite patience, com- 
plete honesty and magnanimity. He was 
never unduly concerned with the future and 
fortunes of Lincoin, but he cared passionately 
that America should be a place where a 
humble man might find opportunity for hap- 
piness—where the courts should be truly 
temples of justice for all—where people like 
himself migift find possibilities for service, 
happiness and, even as he did, immortality. 

He took his position and his duties seri- 
ously. Himself he did not. He was never 
what we call a “stuffed shirt.” His critics 
decried his lack of what they termed dignity. 
But Lincoln would be the first to say that 
for sheer dignity nothing can surpass a body 
ready for burial. 

In all his utterances, witty or serious, T.in- 
coin spoke as the great majority of all good 
Americans would had it the gift of words. 
He put into words what many of us strive 
desperately and despairingly to state as our 
philosophy of living. Now, $0 years after his 
death, undimmed by time or the momentary 
bursts of brilliance from the meaner achieve- 
ments of the politically expedient, at home 
and abroad, his name and memory live on. 

Republicans created our national banking 
system; built up the Nation’s credit; and 
made our currency, based on gold, the world’s 
soundest. We demanded respect for our flag 
and our nationals the world over—the safety 
of our citizens was guaranteed while they 
were on the high seas or abroad. 

Republicans passed the first Civil Service 
Act in 1883, and revised it to provide equal 
pay for equal work. 

The Department of Labor in 1884, Com- 
merce in 1903, the Patent Office, Weather 
Bureau and Postal Savings System all were 
established by the Republicans, and it was 
our party that created the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Lincoln recommended establishment of a 
Department of Agriculture in 1862 and the 
same year passage of the Homestead Act pro- 
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vided farms for our people and opened the 
West to settlement. Later, the Morrill Act 
provided land for agricultural and mechani- 
cal arts colleges, such as our University of 
New Hampshire. 

When Lincoln became President, the 
Democratic Party had been in power for 
many years, and every patronage job was 
filled with a Democrat. Republicans then, 
as now, besieged the White House, demand- 
ing appointments. One day a Senator, call- 
ing on the President, noticed his dejection 
and expression of anxiety and said, “Mr. 
President, has anything gone wrong? Have 
you heard bad news from Fort Sumter?” 
The President, still solemnly, replied: “No! 
It’s just the postmastership at Jonesville, 
Mo.” 

Our Republican Party is situated today 
much as it was then. Grave problems face 
our Nation. Any delegation of our duty and 
responsibility to try to solve them to another 
political party is an act of cowardice of 
which we'll never be guilty. Am I right? 

A few short years ago a famous American 
pondered the question as to whether or not 
he would be a candidate for the office of 
President of the United States. Over many 
years he had worked closely with his Gov- 
ernment. One major party had urged him to 
be their condidate. He gave the matter 
most serious, and, I am sure, prayerful 
thought. I believe he looked back over 
American history and thought in terms of 
the great men and the things they believed, 
and the standards that they established. I 
believe he looked over our great system of 
political parties. He had never joined one, 
so he looked objectively. He thought of 
Jefferson, but concluded that the principles 
laid down by that great statesman were not 
those of the leadership of the Democratic 
Party today. Few men had had the privi- 
lege to observe more Closely the workings of 
the Truman administration—its policies— 
and those in authority. He wanted no part 
of it. He chose the party of Lincoln, and 
with the encouragement of you folk in New 
Hampshire and others across the country 
became a candidate and was elected Presi- 
Gent of the United States. That man was 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The leader of the greatest armed might in 
the history of the world has proven himself 
the greatest President and world leader we 
have known in generations. 

Nearly 4 years of his leadership are now a 
matter of public record. 

It is a record that renews our faith in 
America; that proves we can enjoy peace, 
prosperity, and fiscal integrity, and look upon 
government as a servant and not the master 
of the people. We find in public office those 
who look upon administrative and elective 
office as a public trust and not just a part of 
the Pendergast or Hague machines or a part 
of Tammany Hall. We expect loyalty, justice, 
and equity, and want no more Hisses or 
Caudles. This type of government has 

rought encouragement to our people, re- 
newed our faith in ourselves, and furnished 
a basis for trust and confidence in represent- 
ative government. 

A great American tonight turns over in his 

aind the probiems and issues associated with 
another great decision. Again he considers 
the matter seriously and prayerfully. A mat- 
ter of party is not involved. He knows which 
party has helped him build for a greater 
America. He will make the decision and map 
the course, and to each of us passes the re- 
sponsibility of getting out and working in the 
coming campaign—electing a Republican 
President and a Republican Congress. To do 
less Will put us back on the road to Truman- 
ism. To those who would do that the road 
signs should read, “Dangerous; proceed at 
your own risk.” 

Daniel Webster has said that “duly per- 
formed or duty violated is still with us, for 
our happiness or our misery.” Well, freedom 
aud the future are not for fumblers. 
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Covered Bridges in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED sTarg 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, y; 
President, I ask unanimous consent t 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD an interesting editorial on the 
subject of the 142 covered bridges on the 
Pennsylvania highway system. The ej. 
torial appeared in the Washington (Pq) 
Observer of February 16. 

There being no objection, the editorig) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp 
as follows: . 


ONE HUNDRED AND ForRTY-Two Coverrp 
BRIDGES 


In this day of high speed motor traffic 
the day of the covered wooden bridge js 
numbered—there are only 142 of the pic. 
turesque structures on the State highway 
system, Secretary Joseph J. Lawler said to. 
day. 

Since World War II there have been 33 
covered wooden bridges on the system, but 
floods, gales, and old age have claimed 217 
of them on replacements. The department 
shies away from putting a roof on any 
bridge and except in a few isolated cases all 
bridges built by the State are now made of 
steel. 

The department has never built a covered 
wooden bridge, the accumualtion of them 
having come about through action of a series 
of legislative bills, which transferred owner 
ship of the bridges from counties, boroughs, 
and townships. Many counties and tow- 
ships have off-system bridges. 

Most of the bridges in use today were 
built of spruce or pine with hemlock being 
used in a few. These timbers were selected 
because they were readily available in the 
neighborhood and because native spruce 
pine and hemlock provided the longest 
timbers. In many bridges the original deck 
and superstructures are still in place. Stone 
quarried or cut in areas adjacent to the 
bridge was used in the piers, which usually 
were set on a bed of gravel in the stream 
Wrought-iron nails and wrought-iron angle 
braces made in local blacksmith shops were 
used in some of the bridges. In others 
wooden pins were used to tie the structure 
together. 

The roof and closed sides were put in 
place to save the piank floor from rotting 
and the department’s chief maintenance 
item on the bridges today is repairing thes 
sections of the bridges. 

Greene County has the greatest numbe 
of bridges on the State system with 2%; 
Columbia County has 17; Bedford and Lal 
caster Counties each have 14. 

The oldest bridge, according to depart: 
ment records, is that over the Tulpehocken 
Creek in Spring and Bern Townships, Berks 
County built in 1834, while the second old 
est is over the Conewago Creek in Butle 
Township, Adams County, built in 1836 
Old timers claim that most of the bridges ii 
Lancaster County are much older than that, 
but no dates for them are available. 

Only 3 of the bridges, 1 in Indiana and 
2 in Perry County, are posted to carry 15 
tons, while one in Adams and Cumberland 
Counties is posted for 10 tons. Posted 
weights for the balance of the bridges range 
from 114 tons to 7 tons with the majority 
of them being able to carry 3 tons. 

Remaining covered wooden bridges 
tate highway system by county are 4% 
follows: 
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Adams 11; Bedford 14; Berks 2; Bucks 
. chester 6; Clinton 1; Columbia 17; Cum- 
4, and 8; Dauphin 4; Erie 2; Greene 20; 
tra 2; Juniata 6; Lancaster 14; Lehigh 
inditeoming 1; Northampton 1; Northum- 
oa 1; Perry 8; Snyder 2; Somerset 4; 
guilivan 1; Washington 9; and York 2. 
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Nothing New Under the Sun—Upper Colo- 
rado Storage Project and Hoover Dam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, no 
creat venture was ever undertaken by 
this country of ours but what timid souls 
and others not so timid but for vary- 
ing reasons, have shuddered and cried 
out with dismay at what was being pro- 
posed. It was so in the development of 
the lower Colorado River which was in- 
itiated with the construction of that 
great manmade reservoir of water and 
power, the Hoover Dam, formerly known 
ss Boulder Dam. 

The debates in Congress on the Bould- 
er Dam act are replete with warnings 
that the construction of this great work 
was “preposterous,” “dangerous,” “in- 
defensible,” ‘‘absurd,” and as one good 
Senator put it “likely to lead to the most 
tremendous man-made catastrophe in 
the history of the human race.” At an- 
other point he said that it was “a men- 
ace to the lives of thousands of people 
which might result in the greatest man- 
made disaster in history.” 

And so it is with the upper Colorado 
River storage project shortly to be con- 
sidered by the House. On February 6, 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hosmer], 
has an insertion with respect to the up- 
per Colorado River entitled ‘“‘The Great- 
est Engineering Blunder in Our His- 
tory.” In that insertion he tells us that 
last summer he hopped down into the 
depths of Glen Canyon, in a helicopter, 
and in no time—with the aid no doubt 
of a gunnysack in which to collect his 
samples—he found devastating evidence 
against the upper Colorado storage proj- 
ect. He found that both the Colorado 
River, and the San Juan River a hun- 
dred miles away, were covered with 
Chinle, which Chinle when touched by 
Water dissolves, so he warns us; and, 
says he, the Glen Canyon Dam would be 
not a mighty reservoir of water and pow- 
er, but a “billion dollar mud puddle.” 

But that is not all he found. Not- 

withstanding studies made by able en- 
sineers who have studied the project for 
years in thorough detail, and at great 
expense, the gentleman from California 
for the first time discovered that there 
Were two gaping subterranean caverns, 
80 huge they can hold 350 million acre- 
= of water, or, as he says, “26 years 
OW of the whole Colorado River,” and, 
he gravely tells us, that is where the 
Water will go, 
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So it was with Boulder Dam back in 
1928. Of the Senator who warned of 
Boulder Dam being equally disastrous 
back in 1928, the venerable California 
Senator, Hiram Johnson, said in the 
great Boulder Dam debate: 

He knows more than all the engineers who 
have examined this project; and he, with his 
technical skill, with his ability as an engi- 
neer, with his knowledge of earth strata, with 
his infinite variety in dealing with dams, 
with his constructive genius—he says * * * 
that this can not be done; and, therefore, his 
ipse dixit having been uttered, it must not 
be done. 


After reviewing what he described as 
the 40-page 2-day speech of the Senator 
in question, Senator Johnson concluded 
with these words: 

And so I say to the Senator * * * and 
others, who, from one motive or another, 
follow him, and those he follows: Fear not; 
this dam can be built, and, under the provi- 
dence of God, will be built. It will be an- 
other milestone in progress and achievement, 
another tribute to American ability, skill, and 
courage. 


And, of course, as everyone knows, the 
development of southern California, 
initiated by the building of Boulder Dam, 
more than fulfilled the predictions and 
the hopes of that great Senator and the 
sponsors of that project. It would have 
been disastrous for this country if the 
agricultural production, and the hydro- 
electric and industrial production, which 
resulted from the enactment of that bill, 
had not been available to America dur- 
ing the last war. 

On the House side during the Boulder 
Dam debate, this is what was said: 

From a Member from a northeastern 
city, and a very fine and sincere Member 
for whom I have the greatest respect, at 
page 9784 of the REcorp of May 24, 1928: 

This bill proposes to irrigate 500,000 addi- 
tional acres of land that is not now being 
irrigated, and the land is so highly produc- 
tive that it will very materially work to the 
injury of agriculture through the competi- 
tion it will involve. 

They talk about bills to improve the 
agricultural situation, and then they bring 
in here bills which are designed to hurt the 
agricultural situation; bills which will make 
the situation a great deal worse than it is 
now. 

Is it not about time that those Members 
representing agricultural interests and who 
have the interests of agriculture at heart 
shall put a brake on this type of legislation 
and decide that the Government shall not, 
by the expenditure of the taxpayers’ money, 
try to make worse and worse the agricultural 
situation? 


And from another northeastern Mem- 
ber, at page 9978: 

The farmers are crying for relief from over- 
production, but still we go on reclaiming 
more lands for agricultural production. * * * 

I am opposed to constructing a dam that 
will constitute a menace. The proposed dam 
would be at least 675 feet high from the bed- 
rock. That is four times as high as Niagara 
Falls. It is 120 feet taller than the Wash- 
ington Monument. 


He predicted the dam would not hold, 
and he said: 

It is appalling to think what destruction 
would follow in the wake of such a wall of 
water as would follow the breaking of the 
proposed dam. The territory is subject to 
earthquakes, 
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From a western Member, at page 


9500: 


I have opposed it because it is entirely un- 
sound in its economic aspects and will mean 
the loss to the Federal taxpayer of every. 
dollar expended upon it. * * * I have op- 
posed it because it is based upon an engi- 
neering scheme so absurd, so dangerous, so 
badly conceived that it can only be called 
preposterous, 


And again at page 9502, he said: 

Let us pause for a moment in order that 
we may hear from the people of Imperial 
Valley. Under date of February 5, 1927, 
the vegetable growers of Imperial Valiey 
wrote me, in part, as follows: 

“The only people who would benefit from 
this legislation are the real-estate specu- 
lators. There is no sense in bringing more 
land into cultivation when 90 percent of the 
farmers in the Imperial Valley cannot now 
make a reasonable earning on their invest- 
ment. Any new land brought into bearing 
can only be used for producing such prod- 
ucts as we now produce on the land under 
cultivation and on which we are unable to 
make any money.” 

And there is still another of their basic 
representations which they must know is not 
true, and that is that this project can be 
paid for through the sale of electric 
power. * * * They know that the Federal 
Government will lose every cent of capital 
it puts into this project. 


Many more such arguments were 
echoed back in 1928. But even as the 
sponsors of Boulder Dam and the lower 
basin had faith in 1928, and as they 
have seen their faith fully justified by 
history, so we who believe in the upper 
Colorado storage project have faith in 
the wisdom of this Congress, and we 
have faith that, as Hiram Johnson said 
of Boulder Dam: 

It will be another milestone in progress 


and achievement, another tribute to Ameri- 
can ability, skill, and courage. 


And, may I add, foresight. 





Why Irrigate Poor Land First?—Another 
Ridiculous Feature of the Upper Colo- 
rado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most ridiculous arguments being ad- 
vanced in favor of the upper Colorado 
River storage project is the project’s al- 
leged benefits to our Nation’s agricultural 
program. The project would supply irri- 
gation water for high-altitude land in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming. 

Let us see just how ridiculous this ar- 
gument is. ; 

THE PROJECT WOULD GROW CROPS ALREADY IN 
AGRICULTURAL SURPLUS 

Because of a surplus of agricultural 
products and depressed prices for such 
products, the Congress is now consider- 
ing a soil-bank proposal which would 
take 40 million acres of agricultural land 
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out of production at a large cost per acre 
to the taxpayers. 

Inconsistently, the upper Colorado 
River storage project would put new 
acres into production—also at a large 
cost to the taxpayers per acre. 

Surplus agricultural products already 
being supported by the Nation’s taxpay- 
ers—without considering the new costs 
of the soil-bank proposals—include corn, 
cotton, wheat, butter, oats, butter oil, 
cheese, dried milk, wool, rye, barley, dry 
beans, cottonseed oil, grain sorghum, hay 
and pasture seeds, and soy beans. Sugar 
beets are under the restriction program 
of the Sugar Act of 1951, and the price 
is held up to a desired level. What are 
called proportionate shares are estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Thus, if more sugar-beet land is brought 
into production, shares of all others must 
be decreased accordingly. 

Reports of the Reclamation Bureau 
reveal that all of the types of crops which 
would be grown on each of the proposed 
projects in the upper Colorado River 
project are already surplus agricultural 
crops being supported by the Nation’s 
taxpayers. The crops to be grown on 
these projects will be largely grain and 
forage crops for dairy cows and sheep 
which will produce butter, milk products, 
and wool which are already in surplus 
and under Government subsidy and in 
storage at a fantastic cost. 

THE PROJECT WILL SERVICE, FOR THE MOST PART, 
ONLY MARGINAL AGRICULTURAL LAND 


The Nation’s taxpayers would be forced 
by the upper Colorado bill to spend hun- 
dreds of millions on irrigation projects 
which will supply water for farmlands of 
relatively poor quality. The projects will 
service for the most part only marginal 
agricultural land much of it at high alti- 
tudes suffering frosts each month of the 
year and having a short growing season 
at best. 

Only 20 percent of the lands serviced 
by the project are classified by the Bu- 
reau as class 1. The lands are at high 
elevations—as high as 7,000 feet. The 
growing season on this high mountain 
plateau is very short. On some of the 
lands there is frost every month of the 
year. Low-value feed crops will be the 
principal products. 

It has been demonstrated that these 
lands, even when fully developed under 
the upper Colorado bill, will be worth on 
the average only about $150 per acre. 
Yet the cost to the Nation’s taxpayers to 
develop them will average $3,000 to $5,000 
per acre according to figures of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

Such a result cannot be justified in the 
face of the fact that at a cost of less 
than $100 per acre fertile lands in the 
East, Middle West, and South could be 
irrigated, thus bringing heavier yields 
than ever from the best agricultural land 
in the Nation. 

There exists at least 20 million acres 
of undeveloped fertile land in humid 
areas of the United States which can be 
developed for agriculture at a fraction 
of the cost of the acreage serviced by the 
upper Colorado storage project. 

Contrast the upper Colorado’s plan for 
irrigating marginal hich-altitude land 
at a cost of $3,000 to $5,006 per acre—to 
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produce land which will be worth on the 
average only about $150 per acre even 
when fully developed—with the fact 
that there are at least 20 million acres 
of first-class land on existing farms in 
19 States of the Middle West, South At- 
lantic, and southern States that can be 
placed in production at any time they 
may be needed at a fraction of the cost. 
And remember that even much of this 
first-class land is not “needed” under 
cultivation in this era of agricultural 
surpluses. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that there are more than 20 million 
acres of undeveloped fertile land in the 
humid areas of the United States which 
can be developed by low-cost drainage. 
Such land is available in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

evelopment costs in these States 
would be from $60 to $100 per acre for 
such land—compared with $3,000 to 
$5,000 per acre for land to be developed 
by the upper Colorado irrigation proj- 
ects. The cost involved to taxpayers of 
the Nation in developing new and sup- 
plemental water for the acreage serviced 
by the upper Colorado project, which 
amounts in all to only about 600 square 
miles of new land, would range up to 50 
times as much for each acre developed. 

MOLEY ARTICLE 


The ludicrous picture presented by 
these bald inconsistencies has been well 
described by Mr. Raymond Moley in his 
regular column Perspective, in News- 
week magazine, in an article entitled 
“New Acres for Old” in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1956. 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and the taxpayers 
of our Nation: 

In the President’s state of the Union 
message, separated by only a few sentences 
are two recommendations: “I shall urge au- 
thorization of a soil-bank program to alle- 
viate the problem of diverted acres and an 
overextended agricultural plant * * *” and 
“I strongly recommend that action be taken 
at this session on such wholly Federal proj- 
ects as the Colorado River storage project and 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

This means that the President is asking 
Congress to take out of cultivaiton an im- 
mense number of acres at a large cost per 
acre to the taxpayers, and on the other hand 
to bring into cultivation or to increase the 
productivity of over a million acres at a 
cost in the upper Colorado project of as high 
as $5,000 an acre and in the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project of about $1,400 an acre. 

This continues the mad cycle which has 
been going on for years: The Agriculture De- 
partment laboring to curb production, and 
the Interior Department just as zealously 
trying to increase production. Of course, 
this makes no sense. But lots of things in 
politics make no sense and are paid out 
of the sweat of the taxpayer’s brow. 

Nearly 2 years ago, when the gigantic upper 
Colorado project was presented to Congress 
by the administration and the Hoover Com- 
mission was setting to work to look into all 
and sundry water conservation projects, the 
President appointed a committee on the gen- 
eral subject, composed of Secretary McKay, 
chairman, and the Secretaries Benson and 
Vilson. This committee has Just submitted 
its report. 
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In the first place, the report r 
that State and local governments a as 
share the cost of water projects, Ret ae 
President in his message recommends = 
the two projects named above pe Ww “ 
Federal. holly 

Next, the committee recommends th 
there be set up “an independent Board at 
Review * * * to analyze the engineerin = 
economic feasibility of projects ang re = 
to the President.” If any such board = 
to report independently and factually ere 
these two projects, it can be taken . 
granted that no President would dream of 
recommending them. As it happened th 
pressure for these projects came from rn 
ested Members of Congress and bureaucrat, 
anxious to spend more and more tax dollars 
The congressional committees that consid. 
ered them are stacked with Members from 
the beneficiary States. In the case of th 
bill which passed the Senate last year (§ 
500), only one Member came from east of the 
Mississippi, and he represents a State pay. 
ing a relatively small percentage of the taxes 
involved. One might as well havea Plaintiff 
pick the Jury which would pass upon his 
claim. 

The other notable recommendation tg that 
while the old practice of charging wate 
users on irrigation projects no interest op 
the money advanced by the Federal Govern. 
ment should be continued, nevertheless jp. 
terest should “be shown clearly as a Federa] 
cost.” This means that when a project js 
presented to Congress, all the cards would te 
laid on the table. Hitherto the interes 
charge has been one of those things that the 
interested parties never chose to mention, 
Only occasionally a stalwart champion of 
economy has pried that cost out of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

That interest charge is very important. 
Since no project except 1 or 2 has been paid 
for by the water users within the 53 years 
since Federal irrigation began, the interest 
charge runs to twice to three times the ori- 
ginal cost. 

Immediately after the President made the 
report public, a Congressman from Colorado, 
WAayneE N. ASPINALL, shouted his disapproval 
and in so doing let a cat as big as a moun- 
tain puma out of the bag. He said that “if 
they did not favor the elimination of the 
interest charge immediately after adding it 
to the cost of construction, there wouldn't 
be a reclamation project in the United 
States that would be economically possible.” 

In short, if the real cost plus interest 
were considered, none of the presently pro- 
posed irrigation projects would stand scr 
tiny. 

That is exactly what I have been saying 
in this space for 2 years. 















































Upper Colorado River Storage Project 







EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, if the nex 
25 years are as dry in the western pat 
of our country as the last 25, it will take 
the whole quarter century to fill the pro- 
posed Glen Canyon Dam. Since the 
financial feasibility of the upper Cold 
rado River project depends upon the 
power production of this dam ther 
should be no authorization of such 4 
proposal until the question of interpre 
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tiled in the United States Supreme 
sev where the issue is now pending. 


a 3 (e) of the Colorado River 


compact provides: rhe 

The States of the upper division shall not 
jthhold water, and the States of the lower 
yin shall not require the delivery of 
a which cannot reasonably be applied 
wajomestic and agricultural uses. 


The power production at Glen Canyon 
pam therefore depends on whether or 
not the upper basin States, under the 
colorado River compact, have a right 
as against the lower basin States of 
Arizona, California, and Nevada, to ac- 
cumulate and withhold water at Glen 
canyon for power generation if the 
lower basin needs it for domestic and 
agricultural uses. ’ 

Article 4 (b) of the Colorado River 
compact provides: 

Subject to the provisions of this compact, 
water of the Colorado River system may be 
impounded and used for the generation of 
electric power, but such impounding and use 
shall be subservient to the use and con- 
sumption of such water for agricultural and 
domestic purposes and shall not interfere 
with or prevent use for such dominant 
purposes. 


Governor Johnson, of Colorado, in his 
statement to the Senate hearings on this 


project said: 

Furthermore, should the lower basin re- 
quire an additional supply of water (over 
and above the award of 1,500,000 acre-feet to 
Mexico and 1 million acre-feet to the lower 
basin) for agricultural and domestic pur- 
poses, the water stored in these reservoirs 
(Glen Canyon and Echo Park Reservoirs) 
must be released. 


Governor Johnson further stated that: 

Under the seven-State compact the upper 
States must deliver at Lee Ferry in each 10- 
year period 75 million acre-feet to the lower 
States and 7,500,000 acre-feet to Mexico be- 
fore they can use one drop of water them- 
selves beyond what they used before the 
seven-State compact was ratified. 

In the current 10-year period that will 
leave only 3,250,000 acre-feet per year for 
their total use. In the previous 10-year 
period they would have had 4,150,000 acre- 
leet a year. In 1902 the upper basin States 
under this formula would have had no water 
at all. 


Is it not foolhardy to invest hundreds 
of millions of dollars in Glen Canyon 
Dam on a question of interpretation of 
the Colorado River compact which may 
be set aside by the Supreme Court in an 
action which is now pending in that 
Court? Plain commonsense demands 
that all consideration of this bill await 
the Supreme Court decision. 





Don’t Let Them Sell Us Up the River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 
Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


ORD, T include a statement relative to the 
upper Colorado River storage project bill. 
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This bill is scheduled for the floor during 
the week beginning February 27. 

My statement is based on information 
contained in the minority report on the 
bill. 

The Hoover Commission, in its biparti- 
san study of reclamation projects, re- 
ports that in the water-resources field, 
five conditions must be found necessary 
for the success of reclamation projects: 

First. They must have technical fea- 
sibility. 

Second. They must be sound finan- 
Cially. 

Third. They must have fertile soil 
capable of agricultural production over 
long periods of years. 

Fourth. They must have 
and suitable water supply. 

Fifth. There must be farmers avail- 
able who are interested in and enthusi- 
astic for irrigation agriculture. 

Relating these to the project before 
Congress, the record shows there is ques- 
tion as to the technical feasibility of the 
proposed 700-foot Gien Canyon Dam; 
the financing is wholly unsound; the 
soil by and large is of dubious quality, 
and the water supply is actively in liti- 
gation in the Supreme Court. 

The Commission further found “ex- 
perience shows that the farmers alone 
cannot bear the whole cost of irrigation 
projects.” 

Conceding this, would it not be a 
proper inquiry for Congress to determine 
what the farmers should pay? Should 
they pay only 12 percent, as this bill 
allows? If so, who should bear the bal- 
ance of the cost, local area residents or 
the taxpayers in every corner of the 
Nation? 

The Hoover Commission makes a sug- 
gestion on this score—that the benefi- 
ciaries (including States) contribute at 
least 50 percent—which may well be for- 
gotten if the ‘hydro-headed” monster 
now before Congress becomes law. 

I believe that the people are entitled 
to and will demand a thorough consid- 
eration of the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations in the light of this 
boondoggle project before the Congress. 
This project goes against every one of the 
five conditions which must be met before 
any reclamation scheme can be suc- 
cessful. 

It is an attempt to deprive the tax- 
payers in every part of the Nation of 
money during the next 100 years which 
has no business being spent even in 1 
year. 


adequate 





Federal Reclamation Program Makes 
Tremendous Contribution to the Eco- 
nomic Development of Southern Cali- 
fornia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral reclamation program has had a tre- 
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mendous impact on the southern part of 
my State of California. The largest 
Federal development is the Boulder Can- 
yon project, including the Hoover Dam, 
Imperial Dam, and the All-American 
Canal system. This project took 20 
years to build and represents an invest- 
ment of approximately $350 million. 
The contribution of this project to the 
economic development of southern Cali- 
fornia has been tremendous. The avail- 
ability of low-cost power has been a big 
factor in the rapid growth of industry 
as well as the rapidly expanding popu- 
lation. The water supply for about half 
a million acres has been firmed up and 
water made available to a considerable 
amount of new land. The value of this 
development has been particularly ap- 
parent during 1954. Nineteen fifty-four 
would have been the first of two succes- 
sive critical drought years were it not 
for the water stored behind Hoover Dam. 
Because of the availability of water one- 
half million irrigated acres produced 
over $115 million in agricultural prod- 
ucts during 1954. 

Sometime ago I requested the Interior 
Department to furnish the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee information 
describing accomplishments of specific 
reclamation projects. The information 
on several of the projects has been re- 
ceived, the latest being on the All-Amer- 
ican Canal system. 

For the information of Members of 
the House, I am inserting in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Commissioner’s transmittal letter, which 
sets out some of the highlights of this 
report on the contributions of the All- 
American Canal system to the economic 
development of the area which it serves. 
The letter follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1956. 
Hon. CLatIr ENGLE, 

Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ENGLE: Responsive to your 
request that this Bureau submit information 
describing accomplishments of specific rec- 
lamation projects, we are pleased to transmit 
herewith two copies of an additional report 
recently completed entitled ‘““Report on Con- 
tributions of the All-American Canal System, 
Boulder Canyon Project, to the Economic 
Development of the Imperial and Coachella 
Valleys, Cailf., and to the Nation.” 

Briefly, the All-American Canal System in- 
cludes Imperial Dam and Desilting Works 
on the Colorado River about 18 miles north- 
east of Yuma, Ariz., a system of main canals 
to the Imperial and Coachella Valleys, Calif., 
and an underground distribution system to 
serve about 75,000 acres in the Coachella 
Valley. Irrigation water through this system 
was first supplied to the Imperial Valley in 
1940, and to the Coachella Valley in the 
latter part of 1947. 

Some of the highlights of the report are 
as follows: 

1. Imperial Valley: 

A. The value of crops and livestock pro- 
duced increased from $26.7 million in 1940 
to $129.6 million in 1954, or by 4.8 times. 
During this same period the index of prices 
received by farmers increased only 2.4 times. 

B. Total agricultural production in rail- 
road carlot equivalents increased from 53,000 
in 1940 to 109,000 in 1954, 
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C. Acreage irrigated increased by 38,000 
acres from 414,000 acres in 1940 to 452,000 
acres in 1954. 

D. Production of electric power from hy- 
droelectric plants constructed and under 
construction on the All-American Canal 
would require consumption of about one- 
half million barrels of fuel oil annually if 
this power had to be produced from oil- 
fired steam plants. 

E. The assessed valuation of Imperial 
County increased from $36,175,000 in 1940 to 
$72,611,000 in 1954. 

F. The volume of retail trade in the Im- 
perial Valley increased from $23.7 million 
in 1939 to $104.3 million in 1953. 

G. In 1954, nearly $2,300,000 was collected 
as a result of the California State retail sales 
tax levy, and the property tax levy produced 
nearly $5 million. 

H. Fruit and vegetables equivalent to over 
42,000 railroad carloads were produced in the 
Imperial and Coachella Valleys in 1954, with 
shipments to almost all the 48 States and 
Canada. A large portion of these important 
foods was shipped during the winter months 
to supply the off-season demand. 

I. Increase in popluiation, car and truck 
registration, building permits, postal re- 
ceipts, and other economic indicators reflect 
the beneficial effect of an assured water sup- 
ply through the facilities of the All-American 
Canal system. 

2. Coachella Valley: 

A. The value of crops and livestock pro- 
duced increased from $13.1 milftion in 1947 
to $25.3 million in 1954, or by 1.9 times. 

B. Agricultural production in railroad car- 
lot equivalents increased from 8,420 car- 
loads in 1946 to over 14,000 carloads in 1954. 
The acreage irrigated has increased from 
about 20,000 acres in 1946 to more than 50,- 
000 acres in 1954. 

C. The assessed valuation of the Coachella 
Valley County Water District which encom- 
passes the service area has increased from 
$12.9 million in 1947 to $42.7 million in 1954. 

D. Prior to the availability of Colorado 
River water, good quality raw desert land in 
the Coachella Valley could be purchased for 
about $30 per acre. In 1955, these same 
lands, developed for irrigation of field crops, 
were valued at about $500 per acre, an in- 
creased valuation of about $14 million for 
the 30,000 acres of new lands irrigated. 

E. Similarly with the Imperial Valley, but 
to a much higher degree, the various eco- 
nomic indicators such as pepulation in- 
crease, postal receipts, utility connections, 
building permits, and bank resources reveal 
the tremendous economic growth of the area 
since water became available through the 
facilities of the All-American Canal system. 

Any comments or suggestions you may 
have regarding the attached report will be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. G. NIELSEN, 
Acting Commissioner. 


New History of the Democratic Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today inserting in the Recorp the fourth 
installment of the New History of the 
Democratic Party. The first install- 
ment was inserted by myself in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record of January 19, 
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1956, page A531; the second and third 
installments were inserted the same day 
by Hon. JouHn E. Moss, JR., and Hon. 
W. J. Bryan Dory, respectively, on pages 
A533 and A534. 

The articles to date point out specif- 
ically the advantages of the Democratic 
Party for Americans. It points out that 
the Democrats are the true liberals, and 
that the Democratic Party understands 
not only the underdog but also what 
makes the big money man tick. 

We are presently driving more quickly 
than ever toward a socialistic state. 
Big business is getting bigger and small 
business is disappearing. This disap- 
pearance of the middle class has been 
the downfall of many nations in Europe. 
I pray to God that Italy, France, and 
England should not become the proto- 
type for America. 

The article follows: 

Part 4—New History OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PaRTY—WoopDROW WILSON MAKES AMERICA 
A Worip LEADER—REFORM AT HOME AND 
War ABROAD 
For the 16 years following his first race for 

the Presidency in 1896, William Jennings 

Bryan was his party’s acknowledged leader. 

And though he lost three times for the 

Presidency, the influence of his cause 

spread beyond his own party. In the oppo- 

sition ranks, it inspired a new breed of 

Republican, which called itself, at various 

times, Bull Moose or Progressive. Its aim 

as expressed by Republican William Allen 

White, included “cleaning up local politics, 

ending the wholesale buying of State leg- 

islatures, and giving a new chance to the 
economic underdog.” The names of their 
leaders are well known: Robert LaFollette, 
of Wisconsin; George W. Norris, of Nebraska; 
and, of course, the leader of the Bull Moose 

Party, Theodore Roosevelt. These men were 

true followers of Lincoln, but the rest of the 

Republican leadership, known as the Old 

Guard, fought them as much as they did 

the Democrats. 

Under Bryan’s leadership in foreign af- 
fairs, the Democrats opposed much of the 
imperialism arising from the war with Spain. 
Many Americans thought it great sport to 
shake the Big Stick at the small nations 
of South America. Republican foreign pol- 
icy reversed the spirit of the Monroe Doc- 
trine by declaring that, although Europe 
could not interfere in South American af- 
fairs, the United States could. These actions 
caused a resentment among our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors that still colors their view 
of the United States. But the basic sym- 
pathies of the Democrats were opposed to 
taking this advantage of the people of weak- 
er nations. 

The Democrats worked on more than just 
the national level during these years. The 
campaign of 1896 had invigorated the party 
on the State and local level as well. In 
the West and South, Democrats listened 
to stump speakers, voted in primary elec- 
tions, and burned bonfires on election night. 
Democratic State administrations served as 
testing grounds for railroad regulation, min- 
imum wages, and many other programs later 
to be adopted by the Federal Government. 

With the quickening of immigration, the 
Democratic organizations of the large cities 
had a special task: to cast new citizens in 
the mold of the Republic. Millions of im- 
migrants were streaming into America each 
year. Democratic ward leaders found them 
living space, helped them secure their citi- 
zenship, brought them food and coal when 
times were hard. True, the immigrants gave 
their votes in return. But there were other 
reasons for these services. The ward leaders 
had been immigrants themselves, not too 
long ago. They knew that, with a little 
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help, these foreigners could become Worthy 
Americans. 

One of the marvels of America is how the 
different ethnic groups, whose countrymes 
were fighting each other so bitterly . 
Europe, could live beside each other jn the 
grest cities in peace. Much of the credit 
must go to the understanding help of the 
politicians. 

The tireless work of Bryan and his fol. 
lowers bore fruit in 1912. A Split in the 
Republican Party between the Old Guard 
and Progressives allowed an easy Demo. 
cratic presidential victory. The President. 
elect, Woodrow Wilson, pledged himeeif to 
remedy the evils exposed by earlier Demo. 
crats. As he said in his inaugural speech: 

“We have been proud of our industrig| 
achievements, but we have not hitherto 
stopped thoughtfully enough to count the 
human cost, the cost of lives snuffed out, of 
energies overtaxed and broken, the fearfy! 
physical and spiritual cost to the men and 
women and children upon whom the dead 
weight and burden of it all has fallen, * «+ 
There can be no equality of opportunity, the 
first essential of justice in the body politics 
if men and women and children are not 
shielded from the consequences of great jp. 
dustrial and social processes which they 
cannot aiter, control, or singly cope with,” 

As President, Wilson put the strength of 
the Federal Government behind improve. 
ment of the life of the common man. fe 
believed, in the words of Abraham Lincoln, 
that “the legitimate object of government 
is to do for a community of people what- 
ever they need to have done, but cannot do 
at all, or cannot so well do for themselves,” 

Applying this philosophy, Wilson's Demo- 
cratic administration built an impressive 
record of achievement. The Federal Reserve 
Act took the control of the Nation’s cur- 
rency, which had been centered in Wall 
Street, and dispersed it among 12 regional 
Federal banks. The Clayton Act attacked 
monopolistic trade practices, and expressly 
declared that ‘‘the labor of human beings is 
not a commodity or an article of commerce.” 
An income tax law was passed, to distribute 
equitably the burden of running the Govern- 
ment. 

The dreams of the reformers of the 1890's 
had been realized. 

Also during Wilson’s administration, wom- 
en won the right to vote. This doubled the 
size of the electorate and destroyed the last 
artificial barrier on the road to full citizen 
participation in government. 

But impressive as were Wilson's achieve- 
ments, history will remember him as a leader 
of the world. For in this broader task, his 
idealism and eloquence, his ability to plumb 
the moral reserves of the people, found full- 
est expression. America had been lucky. An 
ocean had isolated her from the continual 
strife in Europe, allowing her to develop in 
peace. But now that she had grown large 
and powerful, as the world’s most successful 
democracy, she was destined to lead the cause 
of democracy in the world. 

Wilson did not want to enter 
World War. But with the German 
Overrunning peaceful nations and 
American shipping, the time came when, 12 
his words, “the right was more precious than 
the peace.” 

To achieve victory, the country equipped 
a large army, mobilized the home front, and 
greatly enlarged Government services to C0- 
ordinate the war effort. But, according W 
historian Mark Sullivan, “the largest single 
factor in the war was the mind of Woodrow 
Wilson.” Wilson’s thoughts and words were 
weapons. In the most discouraging days 0 
the war, they gave the Allied Nations fresa 
awareness of a reason for their sacrifices. 

During this period, Wilson gave classic 
expression to the principles of Democratic 
Party foreign policy. “The national interest 
would best be served,” he said, “by the attal- 


the First 
forces 


sinking 
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id preservation of world peace.” He 
iat just as war arose out of ill feeling 
nations, peace could only be based 
ual understanding and mutual re- 
fo achieve this, he proposed a League 
ms, where each country would have 
is settling international differences. 
syond the elimination of war, Wilson 
vision of the world becoming more 
tic, not by force, not by economic 
and dollar diplomacy; but by the 
of the American example. This was 
> behind Wilson’s 14 points, a series 
aims which not only shortened the 
made Wilson the greatest leader for 
the world. 
ke his vision a reality, Wilson went 
ye at the close of the war to help 
t the League of. Nations. But when 
ned, he found Congress, controlled 
ionist forces, unwilling to accept his 
o Wilson toured the Nation, carrying 
for the League to the people. “If 
ue were not approved,” he warned, 
redict with absolute certainly that 
n other generation there will be 
world war.” But too many people 
it listen. Wilson lost his fight, and 
rocess, his health and strength as 
returned to Washington a broken 
iforted only by the pioneer’s knowl- 
t history would show him to be 


ts of Mr. Ray Henle, Editor in 
of the News Program, Three-Star 
in Connection With the United 
Delegation’s Visit to Brazil for 
guration of Their President 


TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


)N. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ursday, February 23, 1956 


"DE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
| my remarks in the CONGRES- 
‘CORD, I would like to inelude the 
comment of Mr. Ray Henle, 
tor in chief of the famous NBC 
zram, Three-Star Extra. 
: my friends, Dr. Joseph F. 
, associate editor of World Af- 
mentioned in this national 
as a member of the United 
xecial diplomatic mission to 
ich was headed by Vice Presi- 
{ARD M. N1Ixon and Mrs. Nixon. 
enle points out, Vice President 
Nixon have been most effective 
goodwill in their visits to for- 
3. 
rning, who resides in the Free 
Aaryland and is a specialist on 
rican affairs, reports that the 
hich the Vice President and 
n enjoyed in the Far East and 
dublics of Central America and 
bean has been repeated, with 
al brilliance, at al! the cere- 
ld in Brazil in connection with 
Zuration of our good friend, 
Juscelino Kubitschek. Dr. 
adds that the other members 
nited States delegation were 
1 their efforts to show an in- 
and deep devotion to, the peo- 
he Government officials of the 
mublic of Brazil. 


It is worth noting that, upon the re- 
turn of the United States delegates to 
the United States, they were the guests 
of honor in the Brazilian Embassy at a 
reception sponsored by Ambassador Joao 
Carlos Muniz and Mrs. Muniz, both 
highly respected leaders in the diplo- 
matic corps of Washington. 

I am both gratified as well as encour- 
aged to see that such a keen observer and 
good reporter as Mr. Ray Henle sensed 
the importance attached to the compo- 
sition of the United States delegation by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 
Not long after the broadcast on the 
Three-Star Extra program, the United 
States delegation was described, edito- 
rially, in the New York Times as impres- 
sive; in the Brazil Herald as brilliant; 
and in the Washington Star as distin- 
guished. 

The news broadcast follows: 
THREE-STAR ExrRA BROADCAST, NBC, 
JANUARY 24, 1956 

In connection with reporter Ed Tomlin- 
son’s reports on conditions in Latin Amer- 
ica, the United States is losing no oppor- 
tunity to make a strong diplomatic gesture 
to Brazil, our long-time good, strong arm 
in defense of this hemisphere, 

Brazil’s new President, Jusceline Kubit- 
schek, will be inaugurated on January 31. 
This Government is sending a top-notch, 
very powerful delegation to attend the 
ceremonies. 

Our delegation will be headed by Vice 
President and Mrs. Richard M. Nixon, whose 
skill on the international front has been 
amply demonstrated. 

Also on the delegation will be Gen. Lemuel 
C. Shepherd, USMC (retired), new Chairman 
of the Inter-American Defense Board; Mrs. 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth; and Dr. Joseph 
F. Thorning, associate editor of World Af- 
fairs, one of our strongest links with Latin 
America, generally. 

Also Senators H. ALEXANDER SMITH, New 
Jersey, and THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, Rhode 
Island, and Chairman JAMEs P. RIcHarps, of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, and 
Representative JOHN VorRys, of Ohio, 

It’s a mark of unusual respect to the 
great South American Nation of Brazil; and 
one that will undoubtedly be noted with 
pleasure by all our sister Republics of this 
Western Hemisphere. 


Jim Farley on Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following article which 
appeared in Nyack (N. Y.) Journal-News 
on Febrpary 15, 1956: 

JIM FARLEY ON LINCON 
(By Frank Ernest) 

I’ve read a lot about Abraham Lincoln, 
I've heard a lot about him on radio programs, 
I’ve heard—second hand through a friend 
who back in the past was a drummer who 
used to make Rockland County his terri- 
tory—about Lincoln’s stories, but most of all, 
I have learned a lot since Saturday about 
Lincoln's place in the field of politics. 
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And, in its comparison to present days, I 
have learned it through the greatest poli- 
tician and one of the greatest men of our 
times. Speaking at the annual dinner of the 
Peekskill Lincoln Society at Bear Mountain 
Inn last Saturday night, former Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, a real Demorcat if 
I ever met one, paid a tribute to Mr. Lincoln 
that Republican audiences throughout the 
country might well applaud. In this brief 
space, I have room only for excerpts of what 
Mr. Farley said and, therefore, I shall, let 
him take over: 

“One of the proofs of Lincoln’s greatness 
is that he does have something to say to every. 
one high and low, rich and poor, no matter 
what his occupation. Most of us who have 
briefly emerged in the national affairs will 
swiftly pass. Great men do not pass; and 
Lincoln was one of these.” 

And then he speaks of Lincoln’s friend, 
William Henry Herndon, who was angry at 
seeing Lincoln made into a legend. “For this 
reason,” said Mr. Farley, ‘““Herndon spent the 
later years of his life in bringing together 
everything he could find about Lincoln, good 
or bad, big or little. As a result, we have not 
a picture of an angel in a church window, 
but a knowledge of the man, great enought 
to give inspiration to every American; a Lin- 
coln so human that every one of us feels he 
has had him for a friend. Not many men 
in history could pass that test.” 


POLITICAL LEADER 


“I do not know that Lincoln’s principal 
significance is as a politician, but that cer- 
tainly was one of his great contributions and 
its worth thinking about in these times. 

“Being a first-class political leader, Lincoln 
had the wisdom to call in and consult all 
sorts and kinds of men. Again, with fine 
political instinct, he frequently allowed his 
visitors to believe that they were really initi- 
ating the policy of the country. * * * Only 
later, as the whole truth comes out, have we 
discovered that it was Mr. Lincoln who made 
the policy, though he was humble enough 
and adroit enough to allow lesser men to be- 
lieve that they were running the Govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Farley then went into the misunder- 
standings the people of the country had of 
Lincoln. Some of them thought him weak, 
some thought him indecisive, some only con- 
sidered him as a “country bumpkin” and 
some in his own country actually hated him. 

“Mr. Lincoln,” said the greatest politician 
of our times, “is thought of frequently as 
a war President. et the policy which has 
made him great in American history was his 
persistent use of political methods. He was 
convinced that wherever political measures 
could be used, force might be avoided. He 
stuck to this both before and in the middle 
and at the end of the Civil War. 

It seems to me at least possible that if 
Lincoln had taken office immediately upon 
his election in November 1860, instead of 
having to wait until March of 1861, the Civil 
War might possibly have been avoided. The 
reason I think so is this: Passions were run- 
ning high in 1860 and the only chance of 
avoiding the Civil War lay in bringing to- 
gether, by political methods, the moderates, 
both of the North and the South. But dur- 
ing the months between election and the 
inauguration, a President-elect cannot do 
very much to guide political movements.” 


CAN'T BE PROVED 


“No One can prove a historical might- 
have-been, but having had some contact 
with politics, I really wonder whether Lin- 
coln’s very great gifts in handling politics and 
politicians might not have been able to 
bring about a solution by political methods 
instead of war.” 

Mr. Farley then spoke of how Lincoln was 
attacked in really blasphemous terms and 
continued: “In a democracy like our own, 
our entire national life is a vast cooperative 
scheme. To the technical politician, ex- 
tremism is not only a blunder; it is a crime. 
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I think Lincoln taught us this and though, 
from time to time, some may forget, the 
country as a whole has learned its lesson. 

“In this year of 1956, we see a world where 
group still fights group, doctrine clashes with 
doctrine and nations engage in cold wars. 
Nevertheless, even in this mad disorder, the 
United States has steadily preserved the ideal 
of good will, of moderation, of justice. * * * 
We are able to attack social problems which 
often are bitter in the extreme and still find 
a way of moderate commonsense toward an 
ultimate goal of progress. * * * Without 
trying to usurp the place of the historian, I 
think I may say that we owe this in a great 
measure to Abraham Lincoln.” 

“The Union was saved, with God’s help, 
for all time. * * * The bond was forged 
faithfully and well. In its time, it has over- 
come the peril from within and, now we see 
that it is no less stanch and true against 
the peril from abroad. That is our legacy 
from Lincoln and our blessing from God.” 

That, in part, is the tribute from one of our 
great men of today to one of the greatest 
who ever lived. 





Hoboken Dentist’s Way of Life: He was 
Always Giving Someone a Boost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an item from the Jersey 
Journal, Jersey City, N. J., regarding the 
recent death of Dr. Menelaus Pappas, of 
Hoboken, N. J. Dr. Pappas, although 
young in years, filled his life with good 
deeds and was highly esteemed in all re- 
ligious circles. His early death was a 
sad loss not only to his family but also 
to the community where he did so much 
for his fellow men. 

The article follows: 

HOBOKEN DENTIST’S WAY OF LIFE: HE WAS 
ALWayYS GIVING SOMEONE A Boost 


(By Gene Flinn) 


A group of youngsters were running 
through the streets of Hoboken, playing 
“follow the leader.” One of the smaller 
youths was left behind when confronted with 
a fence too high for him to climb. 

An older boy—a short, but stockily built 
lad—retraced his steps and helped his young- 
er playmate over the fence. 

“That’s the way Dr. (Menelaus) Pappas 
was all his life—he was always giving some- 
one a boost.” 

In this manner, Joseph Hanrahan, Hoboken 
attorney and source of this anecdote on the 
boyhood days of Dr. Pappas, described the 
man, whom he had known all his life. 

“It was the same way when someone was 
hurt at play,” Hanrahan added. “Mimi—we 
shortened ‘Menelaus’ to ‘Mimi’—was almost 
always the first one at the side of an injured 
playmate.” : 

In his student days Mimi was captain of 
the St. Peter’s College basketball team. 

“He would seldom get many points—maybe 
six a game—because he’d rather pass than 
shoot,” a former teammate said. “But while 
he was not outstanding, he was a man you 
had to have on your team because he had 
wonderful spirit and always kept his head 
when the going was rough.” 

“Mimi was a ‘steadier’; in life and on the 
basketball court he could make people laugh 
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when they were getting too serious,” Louis 
Rovelli, also a lifelong friend of the dentist, 
declared at the Bosworth Funeral Home last 
night. 

When World War IT broke out, Dr. Pappas, 
who had completed his internship at the 
Jersey City Medical Center, served with 
the 24th Infantry Division in the Pacific 
theater and was discharged with the rank 
of captain. 

His years in the service stimulated his sym- 
pathy for his misfortunate buddies—the 
paraplegics. 

“Once when Mimi was on a committee to 
raise funds for the paraplegics the group 
was summoned to a social designed to in- 
crease interest in the drive,” a friend de- 
clared. ‘‘No one realized it at the time, but 
Mimi had organized the affair and paid the 
bill on his own.” 

A devout member of St. Demetrios Greek 
Orthodox Church in Jersey City, where he 
had been vice president of the board of 
trustees, Dr. Pappas was also highly esteemed 


in Catholic, Hebrew, and other religious 
circles. 
Besides the many fioral wreaths—six 


coaches of flowers were at his funeral today— 
scores of mass cards were sent to the relatives 
of the Hoboken dentist. Sisters from the 
Academy of the Sacred Heart and St. Mary’s 
Hospital (he had been on the hospital staff) 
were constant visitors to his wake. 

Jewish leaders—Dr. Pappas had been 
Christian chairman of the Hoboken United 
Jewish Appeal—announced that five trges 
are to be planted in Israel in his name. 

Although a bachelor, Dr. Pappas, who died 
on Christmas Day in his 44th year, under- 
stood the ways of children—especially when 
they approached his dentist’s chair. 

“The first time they came they were 
frightened,” his brother, James, a Hoboken 
attorney, declared. “But once they got to 
know him it was a different story. Some- 
times the parents of these children became 
his patients because of the confidence he had 
instilled in their youngsters.” 

Children were not the only ones who sent 
him patients. Dr. Pappas had advised his 
friends to send people to him who could not 
afford to have their teeth fixed—in keeping 
perhaps, with his habit of always giving 
someone a boost. 





Labor Never Had It So Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD a column by Gould Lincoln en- 
titled “Labor Never Had It So Good.” 

The gains which the workingman and 
the average family have made under the 
Eisenhower administration disproves the 
accusation that this is a “big business” 
administration: 

THE POLITICAL MILL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 
LABOR NEVER HAD IT SO GOOD 

American labor is better paid and has 
more jobs than ever before. This has hap- 
pened during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion—a Republican administration. Take 
a look at the labor situation in this coun- 
try today. Approximately 65.5 million 
workers have jobs. Unemployment, by offi- 
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cial count, is 2,471,000. It is a 


mil 
than last year. Average weekly cnn 


factory workers are $75.76, nearly $5 
than last year. Labor-mangement dis” 
have been settled through free ergata 
methods, with the Federal Government ent 
ing hands off, except in an advisory €ep- 
conciliatory capacity. Loss of wages eae 
strikes has been kept way down. Bh 
This record of labor gains may pe r 

sponsible for the violent onslaughts i: = 
Eisenhower administration by Democratis 
leaders, and some of the union labor eiens 
who are the allies of the Democratic Party, 
It could be they are scared, fearing that 
labor, when it comes time to vote next year 
may take cognizance that the workers ar, 
better paid, with more jobs and fewer yp. 
employed. It could also be that the Demo. 
cratic leaders, and the labor bosses, will haye 
a difficult time persuading the workers to 
vote only for Democratic candidates for of- 
fice, from President down. 


WITHOUT BASIS 


The attacks on Mr. Eisenhower and the 
Republicans as enemies of labor are raucoys 
and without solid basis. Take, for example, 
the charge widely broadcast in a Labor Day 
statement by Democratic National Chairman 
Paul M. Butler that a member of the Eisen. 
hower Cabinet, Secretary of the Interior Me. 
Kay, is engaged personally in a union-busting 
drive, in connection with a strike at the 
McKay automobile agency in Salem, Ore, 
Mr. Butler was repeatedly told before he 
issued the statement attacking Mr. McKay 
that the Secretary of the Interior had com. 
pletely divested himself of all ‘part in the 
policies and management of the McKay 
agency when he came to Washington to serve 
in the Cabinet. That, however, did not in 
any way cause Mr. Butler to hesitate. His 
statement said: “Labor Day, 1955, marks the 
first Labor Day in the country’s history when 
a member of the President’s Cabinet is openly 
conducting a union-busting drive.” 

Former President Truman, delivering a 
Labor Day speech in Detroit, declared that 
the Republican administration is afraid of 
labor because of what it will do in the elec- 
tions next year. What it looks like, however, 
is that the Democratic leaders and the labor 
bosses are afraid of what the rank and file of 
labor will do in these elections. So they 
continue to rant against the Eisenhower 
administration, charging it is run by big 
business and that it believes in good times 
for business. It is clear that good times for 
business mean also good times for labor. 
The fact that labor and management have 
been getting together in a peaceable manner 
to adjust differences, including demands for 
increased pay and for annual wage agree- 
ments, appears to have sent cold chills down 
some labor leaders’ backs. 


CLASS APPEAL 


“We are aghast and appalled,” James B 
Carey, CIO secretary-treasurer, said, “at the 
self-serving, greedy tactics of the present 
administration keyed to the belief that 
‘what’s good for business is good for Amer- 
ica,’” in another attack on the Eisenhower 
leadership. How Mr. Carey, Mr. Butler, and 
Mr. Truman are going to convince the 
workers that their charges are honest and 
factual is not clear. They are, of course. 
just another attempt to stir up one clas. 
against another. It seems, indeed, 4 terrib’ 
calamity—in the eyes of the Democrat 
leaders—that labor has prospered under ‘ 
administration headed by a Republic 
President. 

Labor in this country has more to ft 
thankful for under the Eisenhower adn’ 
istration than wages and employment. 
has seen the fighting in Korea brought ” 
an end, with no more American boys--SO0- 
of labor and of all other circles—killed & 
wounded on the battlelines. It has s¢ 
Mr. Eisenhower take a leading part in 
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world peace. It has seen prosperity 
puntry without 4 war, which has 
ened in more than two decades. 
factors, too, which may have an 
he elections next year. 





rial Waters Question Touchy 


TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ursday, February 23, 1956 


"T. Mr. Speaker, on February 
iced in the Appendix of the 
, statement entitled “Freedom 
as.” In my remarks I discussed 
‘esolution on Territorial waters 
yy the Inter-American Council 
; at Mexico City. The Council 
; is a technical agency of the 
sion of America States. 
iatter is given further treat- 
n article appearing in the San 
ion on February 17, by David 
he able inter-American editor 
iper. 
jicle throws additional light on 
al subject, but one which is of 
xe to our people and economy. 
zat Members of Congress will 
ted in Mr. Hellyer’s comments. 
icle follows: 
LLYER SAYS TERRITORIAL WATERS 
QUESTION TOUCHY 


zo’s economy is bound to feel 
ns, in time, of action taken in 
y early this month on the touchy 
’ territorial waters. 

; to the Third Inter-American 
Jurists there passed a resolution 
; the right of each nation to set 
rritorial limits at sea. Fifteen 
‘ican states supported the resolu- 
Qo was drafted by Mexico. The 
tes, which held out for recogni- 
: time-honored 3-mile limit, cast 
opposition vote. Five nations 


n Republics have long been hy- 
2 on the subject of noninterven- 
y have upheld aggressively the 
hat each nation has the right of 
ination—a principle strongly sup- 
the United States as well. But 
nations in their zeal have at 
hey must stand together against 
is Of the North. This appears to 
hose times. 

Sanders, United States delegate 
cil, told this writer in Mexico City 
nsiders the resolution a strictly 
cument. Sanders argues that the 
eeded its assigned task as an ad- 
of the Organization of American 
fostering a political document 
1 a technical study. 

furthermore contends that the 
is “contrary to international law” 
particulars. But, he says, it will 
itely no legal effect. Mexico at- 
phrase the resolution in such a 
give the action the status of a 
slaration, if not of law. But 
eceeded in putting through an 
t which reduced the resolution to 
of a “preparatory study.” It is in 
that the resolution will be dis- 
> month at Ciudad Trujillo, when 
olds a special session in the Do- 
pubiic’s capital. 





Mexico is highly sensitive on this terri- 
torial waters business at the moment be- 
cause of what she alleges to be pirate activity 
by United States fishing vessels in her waters. 
Su Mexico emerged as the spokesman and 
champion for other powers which earlier had 
taken the limelight on the matter: Ecuador, 
Peru and Chile. 

What action the American states will take 
on the resolution cannot of course be pre- 
dicted accurately. But the battle lines seem 
clearly formed. If the forces continue 
alined as they are now grouped, the Ciudad 
Trujillo meeting could produce a definitive 
statement on maritime territorial limits 
which would support the majority view ex- 
pressed in Mexico City. 

This could have ferreaching effects on San 
Diego’s fishing fleet, and hence on the local 
economy. If the other American republics 
should band together against the United 
States, we might see nations of this hemi- 
sphere claiming as much as 200 miles to sea 
as their maritime limits. Chile, Ecuador, and 
Peru already have jointly declared their 
jurisdiction over 200-mile zones fronting 
their shores. 

This whole matter of territorial waters is 
a highly technical one. Hence its great im- 
portance is likely to escape the average 
citizen. 

But at stake is a freedom which the United 
States has always stood ready to defend, 
with arms if necessary: freedom of the seas. 





Bombs Can Never Raise a Flag on Iwo 
Jima 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith an editorial from the Florida 
Times-Union of February 19, 1956, en- 
titled ‘“‘Bombs Can Never Raise a Flag 
on Iwo Jima.” This excellent editorial 
emphasizes the essentiality of a balanced 
defense force if our Nation is to have 
actual military security: 

Bomes CAN NEVER RAISE A FLAG ON Iwo JIMA 


The mock atomic invasion of Iwo Jima 
now in progress in the Pacific is doubly 
significant. 

These maneuvers look back 11 years to 
World War II and one of the bloodiest battles 
of the Pacific campaign. They mark a hard- 
won victory, symbolized by the famous rais- 
ing of the American flag on Mount Suribachi, 
which cost the lives of more than 4,500 
Americans and 20,000 Japanese. 

But, at the same time, these anniversary 
maneuvers look forward to battles that 
might have to be fought in a future war. 
And to this end they include the simulated 
use of the latest weapons of war, including 
atomic bombs and shells. 

Therefore it is important to note that the 
forward-looking mock invasion of today is 
not fundamentally different from the actual 
invasion in World War II. 

The air power and the fire power now 
available for an amphibious landing do 
dwarf anything available 11 years ago. 
But now, as then, the actual invasion of Iwo 
Jima requires men who can land and fight 
for possession of the island. 

This fact stands out in the current 
maneuvers because it directly contradicts 
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the popular notion that superweapons have 
made foot soldiers all but obsolete. 

Today the man in the street and the man 
in high office is all too eager to believe that 
long-range bombers, guided missiles and 
nuclear bombs make it possible to knock out 
an enemy with the flick of a switch and 
without the bothersome and bloody busi- 
ness of men fighting face to face for the 
possession of hills and beaches. These 
flights of push-button fancy conjure up re- 
assuring pictures of, not islands, but whole 
continents lying prostrate and helpless after 
one mighty blow of the bombs. 

But the mock atomic invasion of Iwo 
Jima should make it obvious that the fun- 
damental principles of war have not 
changed. One need only ask, if our military 
men regard thousands of men to be neces- 
sary to take one tiny island, how many men 
will be required to seize and hold an entire 
continent? 





A Revealing Blunder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct to the attention of our 
colleagues to Mr. Walter Lippmann’s 
column on administration policy which 
appears in the New York Herald Tribune 
for February 21, 1956. The column 
follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
A REVEALING BLUNDER 


The affair of the Saudi Arabian tanks is a 
ludicrous but damaging example of what 
can happen in a big and complicated Gov- 
ernment when it is not clearly led and firm- 
ly administered from the top. For months, 
this Government has been faced with the 
dangerous problem of arms shipments to the 
Middle East. On this subject there has re- 
cently been a conference at the highest level 
between the President and the British Prime 
Minister. There have been many pronounce- 
ments about arms for the Middle East. How 
then could it happen that the State Depart- 
ment had forgotten about its own approval 
of the sale of the Saudi Arabian tanks, that 
the Defense Department was operating with- 
out realizing what a mess the shipment of 
these arms would now cause, once the facts 
became known. 


The reason for this incident must be that 
there is no high policy for the Middle East 
which comes from the top and is adminis- 
tered all the way down the line from the 
policymaking officials to the operating offi- 
cials. ‘The President has not, of course, been 
truly in command, certainly not since his 
illness, in fact not really since he went to 
Denver last August. Yet it is only the Presi- 
dent who can effectively coordinate two great 
departments like State and Defense. He 
can coordinate them only if at Cabinet meet- 
ings and elsewheré he makes the heads of 
these departments understand ciearly what 
the policy is. It is only too obvious that 
nothing of the sort has happened during the 
past 6 months, or could have happened. 

The lack of a high command has been 
aggravated by the way Mr. Dulles conceives 
the office of Secretary of State. He thinks 
of himself as a roving negotiator, who rep- 
resents the President’s constitutional au- 
thority to conduct foreign affairs. He works 
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out high problems by personal negotiation, 
and then leaves the policies to be adminis- 
tered and operated in his absence by officials 
who do not know at first hand what they 
are. Mr. Dulles is not in Washington long 
enough or continuously enough to command 
the operations of his department. The ef- 
fect, as the Saudi Arabian tanks illustrate, is 
to leave the immediate business of the Gov- 
ernment to be operated by bureau chieftains 
on their own notions without overhead di- 
rections from the top. 

The administrative confusion is not the 
only, or indeed the most serious, consequence 
of the way our affairs have been conducted 
during the past 6 months. There has been 
nobody at the top whose business it has 
been, or who was able, to face up to the new 
Soviet challenge which has confronted us 
since the first Geneva meeting. The Presi- 
dent has been too ill to deal with it, and 
Mr. Dulles has been too preoccupied with his 
travels, his negotiations, and his speeches. 
In these past 6 months we have suffered the 
biggest and most serious setback since the 
Communist victory in China. 

The fundamental cause of the setback is 
that the Soviet Union has been developing 
a new foreign policy since Geneva whereas 
we have remained frozen and inflexible in 
the policy of the pre-Geneva period. That 
is why there is scarcely a country from 
France and Italy and Germany and Greece 
to India and beyond where the pro-Western 
and pro-American parties and politicians 
are not in troubie. With nobody at the top 
in Washington who can and will take new 
decisions, our diplomacy is almost every- 
where fighting unattractive rear guard ac- 
tions. 

It would be interesting to know who in the 
high places where decisions can be taken 
has been putting his mind on the speeches 
delivered last week at the Communist Party 
congress in Moscow. They are very long 
speeches. But they are exceedingly im- 
portant. Their common theme is that with- 
in the Communist world they have an in- 
dustrial system which is, in terms of na- 
tional power, not only in arms but also in 
the means of capital development, already 
reaching equality with the West. The Soviet 
leaders have been declaring that the rate of 
economic growth in the Soviet Union sur- 
passes that of all countries, and that, there- 
fore, they will become a more and more 
formidable competitor in the economic and 
political markets of the world. 

I do not know whether all the statistics 
that were put out last week are correct. 
But the world will not doubt the great fact 
that the Soviet Union is now the strongest 
power in Eurasia. It is this economic fact 
which accounts for the extraordinary tone 
of confidenete that pervaded all the speeches 
made in Moscow last week. It also explains 
the ideological and political declarations 
about how Krushchev and his people expect 
to win the cold war without revolutionary 
violence. They believe that in the competi- 
tion with us for influence in the uncom- 
mitted countries, they can make more at- 
tractive offers than we are likely to make, 

Even if they cannot offer as much eco- 
nomic aid as we could, they will be able to 
offer more than Congress will allow us to 
offer. Moreover, whatever they offer, they 
can offer on terms which are politically more 
attractive than the terms which Congress 
insists that we should impose. 

They are in a stronger bargaining position 
in the uncommitted nations. For they do 
not ask, they do not need to ask, for mili- 
tary pacts or their equivalent. They are 
able to identify themselves with the popular 
longing to remain unentangled. What is 
more, in the underdeveloped countries, 
which are by definition without capital re- 
sources, the governments must necessarily 
play the principal role in capital formation. 
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This suits the Socialist ideology of the Rus- 
sians. It runs at cross purposes with our 
own anti-Socialist ideology. 

The new challenge of the Soviet Union is 
very formidable indeed. If we are to meet 
it, we shall have to reverse ourselves on a 
number of things which are strongly be- 
lieved in here. We shall have to be willing 
to export capital on a considerable scale, 
We shall have to be willing to do that with- 
out insisting on military terms, without 
penalizing political neutrality, and without 
expecting the underdeveloped but old and 
crowded countries to adopt all the prin- 
ciples of the American free-enterprise sys- 
tem. We shall, in other words, have to be 
willing to contribute capital to countries, 
which, as neutrals and as Socialists, will be 
unlike the United States. 

The alternative, I believe, is to go on los- 
ing our influence in the uncommitted world. 





Salute to Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YOR 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I doubt 
that there is one among us who is not 
conscious of the fact that we are in the 
midst of the annual observance of Broth- 
erhood Week. In the newspapers, the- 
aters, and pulpits of this great land, 
this wonderful thought—launched by 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews—has been spread. 

It has been reassuring to observe the 
response of the people of this Nation to 
the appeals of religious and lay leaders 
of all faiths. I am sure many have real- 
ized that this week is a time for stock- 
taking and soul searching; a time for 
rededication to democratic principles 
and to the principles of our religious 
faiths. 

To me Brotherhood Week is America’s 
positive answer to the greatest challenge 
of our times—that is, if the human race 
is to survive there must be established 
a firm foundation of understanding and 
brotherhood around the globe. It seems 
to me that we can make the most Sig- 
nificant contribution in the history of 
man if we can create an atmosphere of 
brotherhood and love in our world to 
replace the present aura of distrust and 
fear. 

It is my hope that this week will form 
another link in what may eventually 
become part of a powerful chain, not 
only in the United States, but through- 
out the world, that will embrace men 
and women of every race, creed, and 
color, who will live side by side in a 
spirit of mutual respect. 

Let us all join together and march 
in that procession which must someday 
lead us to ultimate victory over the 
forces of disruption, bigotry, and intol- 
erance. Let us show the world that we 
Americans do not seek to destroy the 
beliefs and practices of those not in our 
own particular faith, but we believe there 
can be created a genuine spirit of broth- 
erhocd among all faiths if we but have 
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the will and patience to bring jt abo 

And let us hever forget that in the a 

ciples of our religious teachings }je the 

hope and salvation of this world in whi : 

we live. = 
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Republican Economics and the Vicious 
Cycle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 
Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker 
the following editorial from the Castro 
County News, published at Dimmitt, 
Tex., in the district which I have the 
honor to represent, is excellent: 
REPUBLICAN ECONOMICS AND THE Vicious Cycip 
Time magazine this week came up with 


_an interesting little article. This story con- 


cerned with national economy, said in effect 
that a different ideology was evolving con. 
cerning our economic situation. 

This article pictured 4 graphs, all but 1 
slanting upward from left to right. The 
gross national product was depicted as climb. 
ing from $262 billion in 1949 to $357 billion 
in 1955. Average weekly earnings have ap- 
parently climbed from an average of $50 to 
$80 in the same period, and wonder of won- 
ders, the consumer price index has risen only 
12 points. A beautiful picture of a booming 
economy. We will take up the fourth graph 
in a moment. 

The Republicans are assuming a different 
theory of economy. Time said the Demo- 
crats were intent on giving equal shares to 
everyone of a static economic pie when they 
were in office. But now the picture has 
changed, viz: The Republicans are sitting 
back and letting the economy climb and 
climb and climb. They are concerned with 
keeping everybody’s graphs going upward at 
the same pace in an expanding economy. 

But now we come to the fourth graph. It 
shows the farm price picture 42 points off 
of 1949. Time goes on to laud the Republi- 
cans for their deep, deep concern for the 
farmer. A fine bunch of people the pro- 
Republican magazine says. Just look what 
they are going to do: Ike will keep all the 
graphs parallel (and do it with 90 percent 
parity, apparently). This child-like faith in 
a system of politics and political control is 
not very laudable in cur opinion—especially 
when simple economic principles say one 
major group cannot lag behind for long 
without bringing on a general depression. 

We've been listening since last summer 
when the rumblings of discontent became 
more evident than ever before concerning 
the promises of our national farm and po- 
litical leaders. There have been many bags 
of hot air, speeches, and thousands of printed 
words on the future and sure-to-come hey- 
day of the American farmer. But the actions 
we've seen are the same old operations set 
up by the Democrats that haven't yet been 
curtailed by the Republicans, 

The latest farm program is nothing but 4 
gilt-edged farce, filled with words calculated 
to soothe and relax—words, which, if they 
came true, would add another Government 
giveaway program to those already in force 
and would not help our farmers at all. Ike's 
farm plan says we'll be benevolent and give 
everybody something for nothing. Each 
farmer will receive many bundreds of dol- 
lars for letting a portion of his land lay idle 
Dear Mr. President: It takes many thousands 
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run a farm. A lot of farmers 
ec pone went further in the hole 
than twice the amount proposed as 
reg i id it on 
ment for idle acres—and they d 
icrops. And besides that, most farmers 
normal, independent people—they want 
york for what they get. 
e hear a lot of talk about a surplus from 
n Secretary Benson. And who is to say 
yave a surplus? In broad general terms, 
re one cotton crop ahead ordinarily and 
tle more on wheat. Because one man is 
id—and apparently wishing we were 1 
pehind in production instead of ahead— 
y farmer in the county is hurting. And 
omic hurt is about as painful a sensa- 
as can be found, especially when the 
le we hire to take care of such things 
jown on the job. 
2 are not an economist, nor do we pre- 
to know more than anyone else about 
or any other national current problem. 
it doesn’t take an expert in the Kinsean 
ry of Economics to see the relation be- 
n industry, labor, the farm and con- 
rs. Just let the farmer fall behind for 
? vears without breaking even. First he 
buy new farm machinery, then that 
stry ‘cannot buy steel, because it can’t 
production. Steel then lays off workers 
can't purchase without a job. Their 
aasing power, along with the farmer, is 
1 out of the economy. The luxury item 
acers lay off workers, who join the others 
she cycie runs the gauntlet, taking more 
more every time it comes around until 
chaos exists as it did in 1929. Is Re- 
can history beginning to repeat itself? 
thing depends upon the consumer. 
2very national industry is geared to the 
3; of the consumer and the Nation’s 
ers comprise a major consumer section. 
omics are funny. Things have a habit 
10owballing in either direction. Pros- 
y builds prosperity and recession builds 
sion unless emergency props are applied. 
ne magazine had a thought-provoking 
le. It was written, however, not to 
> the reader to think. This magazine is 
iundreds of others who today are think- 
10ow much nicer it is to have a counter- 
310 Republican bill than a sound $5 one 
Democratic trademark. 
+ were pleasantly surprised when we 
i that 2,250 people in Castro County re- 
d their poll taxes this year. This is a 
ncrease over the previous highest figure. 
1ope this is an indication that many of 
sounty citizens are eagerly awaiting the 
mber general election. It is a healthy 
that will go a long way toward keeping 
a healthy county. 





er Colorado Project: More Cost, Less 
Acreage 
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HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


(r. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 20 
ion acres of undeveloped land are 
ilable in areas with adequate rain- 
for crops. These acres can be de- 
ped and fertilized for a portion of 
Cost necessary to bring into culti- 
ion the arid acres of the upper colo- 
O area project. 

‘he Bureau of Reclamation presented 
t figures for initial participating 
Jects. Costs allocated to irrigations 
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varied from $210 to $794 per acre, or 
an unweighted average of over $400 per 
acre. Little of this land even with 
sufficient water would command a fair 
market value as high as this. Costs 
estimated for some 22 other possible par- 
ticipating projects, on the basis of only 
partial investigation, run as high or 
higher, and up to $1,530 per acre in 
one instance. We deem these costs 
excessive and economically unsound. 

There exist at least 20 million acres of 
undeveloped fertile land in humid areas of 
the United States which can be developed 
for agriculture at a fraction of the cost of 
the acreage serviced by the upper Colorado 
storage project. 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports there are more than 20 million 
acres of undeveloped fertile land in the 
humid areas of the United States which 
can be developed by low-cost drainage. 
Development costs would be from $60 
to $100 an acre for such land. The cost 
involved to taxpayers of the Nation in 
developing new and supplemental water 
for the acreage serviced by the upper 
Colorado project, which amounts in all 
to only about 600 square miles of new 
land, would range up to 50 times as much 
for each acre developed. 

As an example, the Department of 
Agriculture lists acreage available for 
low-cost development in these 21 States 
as follows: 


Acres 
IPR es oa ots Spa acanlelea ea 683, 000 
PRP MUBRR iccicimmaal Samus ee Sena 1, 865, 000 
PR iawn aera ees Cu 1, 970, 000 
CR pe occ canon wnduaKecand 1, 721, 000 
PEs eee eanenGe 69, 000 
DMN aoc mena Ss kedannauamcue 135, 000 
PIOMUMORY ani cos coh eek ees 170, 000 
IRIN IRNE costo rondo hilar oe 2, 769, 000 
LO SS eee ee a 690, 000 
PEINIOSOUD os ccc sleek 874, 000 
DU NIIIERIMID Ro es 1, 272, 000 
MUNIN a as cape aiactabriaeicies acs 323, 000 
RO ei aN CE 109, 000 
Orem Carolina 252.2665 k ek 1, 157, 000 
NN se sh a sot io ne ere 95, 000 
PODASVIVANIAe soso ee 90, 000 
SOUtH COrounas =... o cece enc 996, 000 
TNO a ge 242, 000 
CRN N NS ge is etic Ra oa ad ca ane oe 3, 928, 000 
TAA NES ga a te es a le 514, 000 
TRON is rr i a 316, 000 





Fifty-two 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to call to the attention of our col- 
leagues, the following editorial on the 
Fifty-two Association which appears in 
the New York Times for February 22, 
1956. The Fifty-two Association of New 
York, Inc., is a nonprofit, nonsectarian, 
nonpolitical organization which since 
1945 has been keeping its pledge, that 
“the wounded shall never be forgotten,” 
with outstanding programs of entertain- 
ment, job assistance, hobby programs, 
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adapted sports, and other special re- 
habilitation services for hospitalized 
servicemen and veterans. 

Firty-Two STILu at It 


That group of volunteer business and pro- 
fessional people around town called the 
Fifty-two Association is now in its 12th year, 
entertaining servicemen at hospitals and 
camps and helping to place veterans—espe- 
cially the disabled—in jobs. “The wounded 
shall never be forgotten” is its slogan; it was 
born out of the Second World War. A dozen 
years later it is still at it. Hospital patients 
are visited from Boston to North Carolina. 
Last year more than 20,000 servicemen and 
veterans were entertained at 275 parties. 
This April the New York and Chicago chap- 
ters sponsor their eighth annual national 
wheelchair basketball tournament demon- 
strating that ability, not disability, counts. 
Fifty-two, a member of New York’s Welfare 
and Health Council, fortunately has a long 
memory. 





The Scientific Manpower Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a series of articles from the 
Washington Post on the scientific man- 
power shortage. The articles, dated 
February 20, 21, 22, and 23, respectively, 
are as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of February 20, 1956} 
New IpEAS DIE UNBORN—SCIENTIST NEED 
EXCEEDS SUPPLY 
(By Nate Haseltine) 
(First of a series) 

“Best bet today—country life at city pay.” 

“Rare opportunities for well qualified in- 
dividual gifted with imagination and inven- 
tiveness. Salary up to $12,000 with excellent 
growth potential in nationally known com- 
pany manufacturing stable line of equip- 
ment.” 

“Modern benefits program * * * reloca- 
tion expenses paid.” 

“Relocation allowances, liberal employee 
benefits, ample housing in beautiful sub- 
urban country type area tuition refund pro- 
gram (nine graduate schools in area of 
plant).” 

“We need a couple of junior engineers who 
are ready for heavy responsibilities. We are 
expanding in electronics, need top talent and 
will pay top prices.” 

“Where exploring minds find full outlet.” 

“You can obtain your M. S. or Ph. D. at 
company expense.” 

The above are excerpts from advertise- 
ments appearing in the Nation’s newspapers, 
week after week, as industrial firms and 
scientific laboratories bid for engineers, 
scientists, and other trained specialists. 

Salaries are seldom mentioned, but occa- 
sionally you’ll see a price tag. Like “design 
engineer * * * $12,000” or “mechanical en- 
gineer * * * $12,000” or “junior engineers 
* * * start at up to $10,000.” 

Today, college engineer and science grad- 
uates can expect a choice of at least six jobs, 
all with starting salaries which, until re- 
cently, where those commanded by scien- 
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tists or engineers after 10 years’ working ex- 
perience. 

Suddenly as though without warning— 
though warning was there—the Nation got 
caught hard in a serious shortage of scien- 
tifically trained personnel. 

Why? 

There are a lot of little reasons. Some who 
have studied the situation seriously say too 
much emphasis has been put on little rea- 
sons. Such as the oft-repeated and con- 
venient charges that schools today aren’t 
teaching science as it was taught when father 
or grandfather were boys. 

Or that the draft has been diverting the 
Nation’s youth from scientific pursuits. Or 
that science teachers have been lured by 
higher pay nonteaching jobs, thus under- 
mining the foundations needed to assure 
future crops of scientists and engineers. 


LITTLE REASONS 


These are important but little reasons, con- 
tributory only in a small degree to the real 
cause. Those seeking ways to correct today’s 
plight agree that America’s economy, even 
the old American way of life, was lost in the 
tremendous advances in scientific and tech- 
nological developments necessitated by World 
War II. 

The country unknowingly stepped across 
a threshold of that age. It wasn’t so much 
that schools were turning out fewer gradu- 
ates of scientific bent; it was the suddenly 
increased need for more and more of them. 

The scientific manpower shortage today 
is real. It is serious. Some say it is down- 
right critical, and unless alleviated quickly 
may cost the United States its leading role 
in world power, perhaps even its existence 
as a democracy. 

Howard Meyerhoff, chief of the Scientific 
Manpower Commission, says the “most con- 
servative’’ estimates he can now make is that 
there are 7,500 unfilled positions requiring 
scientists, and 15,000 unmanned engineering 
jobs. 

It is anybody’s guess, Meyerhoff says, just 
how many thousands more could be used if 
today’s actual needs were met. Industry 
after industry, he noted, has shelved plan- 
ning for even attempting scientific projects 
simply because there would be no one to 
staff them. 

Research projects of great promise are 
born and die on the drawing boards. Others 
are stillborn in creative brains. Still others 
have never been conceived because scientists 
are kept too busy to let their minds explore. 

Automation—where machines control ma- 
chines—is still beyond sight, according to 
Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards. ‘There just aren't 
enough scientists, engineers and technicians 
to fit together all of automation’s pieces. 


MAN STUMBLED 


The scientific age opened, 
stumbled at the entrance. 

“Man has achieved a theoretical break- 
through of such proportions that every fiber 
of his skill and ingenuity will be strained 
merely to exploit a portion of what has al- 
ready been revealed,’’ says John Jay Hop- 
kins, chairman and president of General 
Dynamics Corp. 

Hopkins blames the American educational 
system, in part, for the unpreparedness. The 
educational system, he charges, “has been 
overrun and left behind by successive tidal 
waves of technological advance.” 

These are the onrushing, engulfing waves 
of atomic fission, applied solar energy, elec- 
tromagnetic antigravitational developments, 
electronics, radioactivity, and the looming 
development of controlled atomic fusion. 

James R. Killian, Jr., president cf Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, sees the 
present crisis as not just a shortage in scien- 
tific manpower in numbers but also in qual- 
ity. It is a shortage, he said, of high intel- 
lectual talent adequately educated and in 


and man 
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the right place. It is a shortage of specific 
skills adaptable to specific areas. 

For one thing, Killian says, too many 
young people of exceptional intellectual 
ability drop out of our educational system 
before they have achieved an education 
which exploits their abilities. 

Any good strategy for building up an ade- 
quate degree of scientific manpower, he says, 
must be related to identifying, encouraging, 
and more fully educating the top talent of 
American youth. 





{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 21, 1956] 


SCIENTIST Lack Is FELT HERE 
(By Nate Haseltine) 
(Second in a series) 


Perhaps nowhere else in America are sci- 
entists and educators paying more attention 
to the Nation’s scientific manpower shortage 
than here in Washington. 

It is from here that the Defense Depart- 
ment channels its contracts to Federal agen- 
cies, industrial firms, universities and scien- 
tific laboratories throughout the country. 

It is in the Defense Department that the 
full force of the shortage of enginters, physi- 
cists, chemists and mathematicians (to 
name only the most scarce) is most evident. 

It is here, in Washington, to the National 
Academy of Sciences, that the Government 
sends its scientific problems for solution— 
be they wartime or peacetime problems. 
The academy is the headquarters and work- 
shop for the Nation’s top scientists. 

Today's prime scientific problem, academy 
Officials agree, is not only how to go about 
putting a man-made moon in an encircling 
orbit around earth. It is not only how to 
build atomic reactors to power ships and 
planes or heat, aircondition and power fu- 
ture cities. It is not only this country’s 
dwindling natural resources. 

It involves and affects all of these. 

Today’s top scientific problem concerns the 
Nation’s human resources, particularly the 
resources of scientific and technical person- 
nel. 

In words of Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, chief 
of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Naval 
Reactors Branch, the critical question is: 
“How can we provide the trained men and 
women needed to maintain the momentum 
of our rapidly expanding technical civiliza- 
tion?” 

It is not education's fault, alone, Rickover 
says. It is the failure of almost everyone to 
recognize the impact of the 20th century 
scientific revolution and to take necessary 
steps in time. . 

Today that impact is being recognized— 
at the higher levels of Government, industry, 
and education. It has not filtered down 
yet through school administrations and into 
the homes, where eventually it must be rec- 
ognized if its challenge is to be met success- 
fully. 

Regardless of the cause, the correction of 
the Nation's scientific manpower shortage is 
dependent upon the American educational 
system. 

The secondary schools simply must pro- 
vide more and better science teachers, more 
and better science courses, more and better 
student selection and guidance, and more 
opportunities for capable students to enter 
colleges to complete scientific education. 

Leading educators readily agree to these 
premises for a solution. But they contend 
that the educational system is not geared 
to such selectivity, and question whether it 
should be. They see no justification to oft- 
made proposals of higher pay for science 
teachers—without similar pay increases for 
all teachers. 

Some well-intentioned educators have said 
that there is really no need for high-school 
classes in such subjects as chemistry and 
physics. Just graduate students with a 
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sound education in mathematics, anq they’ 
be able to grasp chemistry and phy mi 

Ysicg in 
college, they say. 

What these educators overlook, or at least 
gloss over, is the fact that student interests 
are developed largely before college age 
Take chemistry and physics out of the high 
schools, and you dam off the Spring that 
nurtures future scientists. 

The scientists who fathered most of to. 
day’s advances were products of past educa. 
tions where more stress was placed on SCience 
subjects at the high-school level. Nowhere 
is this more evident than in physics. 

Prof. W. C. Kelly, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, made a special survey on the 
subject of physics teaching in the secondary 
schools of United States. 

He found that in 1895 almost one-fourtp 
(23 percent to be exact) of all high-schog 
pupils were enrolled in physics classes. By 
1952, the last year for which he was able to 
obtain full reports, a bare 4.3 percent of 
high-school students were enrolled in phys. 
ics. 

Physics enrollments, he reported, have de. 
clined steadily for the past six decades, 

An obvious reason for the decline, Kelly 
admitted, was that the student of the 
nineties had fewer studies to choose from, 





[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 22, 1956] 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY VIES WITH EDUCATION— 
ScHOOLS LACK SCIENCE TEACHERS 
(By Nate Haseltine) 
(Third of a series) 

Washington and its environs has its ex- 
ceptions—some good secondary schools where 
capable science teachers enthuse and pre- 
pare students for science careers. 

To name a few, there is Woodrow Wilson 
High School here: Washington and Lee Sen- 
ior High in Arlington, and the Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High in Montgomery County. 

But even the better schools hereabouts 
lack enough qualified science teachers and 
guidance counselors. 

The situation that exists here exists, gen- 
erally, throughout the secondary schools 
across the country. It is at its poor best 
in metropolitan and consolidated school 
areas; it is at its bad worst in the rural areas. 

Scientists, engineers and educators agree 
that today’s schooling opportunities just are 
not geared to meet today’s and the future's 
demands for more and more scientists and 
engineers needed to man the scientific age 
this country has entered. 

In the Washington area there are about 
340 working teachers of biology, chemistry, 
physics and general science. More than 90 
percent of these are qualified by admittedly 
low qualification standards. 

If you accept—as many scientists and some 
educators recommend—a minimum qualifi- 
cation of a bachelor of science degree, only 
about 1 of every 3 of these teachers would 
qualify. A good science teacher need not 
necessarily have that degree, but it helps. 

A less publicized point of alarm is that al- 
most all the degreed science teachers here 
got their degrees before World War II. This 
means that most postwar, science-educated 
teaching graduates with B. S. degrees simply 
are not taking science teaching jobs. They're 
lured by industry's better-paying positions. 

The assumption is borne out in a report 
of the research division of the National Edu- 
cation Association. A portion of that report 
showed what proportion of students who 
prepared for teaching actually held teaching 
positions 1 year after college graduation. 

The statistical breakdown is most signifi- 
cant in the science education category. It 
showed: Of those graduates who had ma- 
jored in chemistry with intent to teach the 
subject, only 36.1 percent were teaching 
chemistry the following year; in biology, 454 
percent remained to teach, and physics re- 
tained 51.8 percent of its crop. 
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gcientists say that even more significant 
tistics could be compiled 3 to 5 years later. 


om a survey, they said, would show that 


many more of the new teachers of chemistry, 
piology and physics (mostly young men with 
new family obligations) would have left 
teaching for work in industrial and scientific 
Jaboratories. 

gome steps have been taken to reverse the 
trend of science teachers leaving education. 
Admittedly progress in this direction is 
piecemeal. Other steps are being taken to 
encourage more capable students to study: 
for science teaching careers. 

Perhaps the most effective push in the 
right direction has been the snowballing in- 
terest of high school students that is pro- 
moted by science fairs and science talent 
searches. 

In the Washington area last year some 
5,000 junior and senior high school students 
prepared special scientific projects to ex- 
hibit. Only 500 could be displayed for lack 
of exhibit space in the final competition 
here. This year the fair’sponsors plan to set 
up four such fairs to better give everyone a 
chance for winner honors. 

The Science Fairs as well as the Westing- 
house Science Talent Searches are promoted 
on a nationwide basis by Science Clubs of 
America, with headquarters here. 

One new boost to science education, the 
so-called Arlington plan, is still in its in- 
fancy here, but may become a model for the 
Nation. It is designed to make the science 
teacher better schooled for his job, and his 
job more attractive. 

Named for nearby Arlington where it is 
being started, the plan sets up a community 
fund to underwrite costs of postgraduate 
courses for employed teachers. All teachers 
in the school system are eligible, but priority 
is given mathematics and science teachers 
in junior and senior high schools. 

All colleges and universities serving the 
metropolitan area here are cooperating by 
setting up new courses to meet the teachers’ 
educational needs. The plan has the initial 
sponsorship of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences’ National Research Council and the 
aid and cooperation of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

As the program continues, it will be ad- 
ministered by a board of trustees. Serving 
on the board will be responsible representa- 
tives of participating universities, parent- 
teacher groups, business executives and out- 
standing civic leaders. 

There are other drops, too numerous to 
give individual credit. Many of the Nation’s 
largest industries are offering summer jobs 
to science teachers; some are sending their 
scientists into school systems as part-time 
science teachers. 

[From the Washington Pést and Times 

Herald of February 23, 1956] 


ScIENTISTs SEEK END TO ENGINEER SHORTAGE 
(By Nate Haseltine) 
(Last of a series) 


The Nation’s educational system must be 
Shifted into a higher -gear, and provide a 
college education to every capable high 
school graduate. 

_This is an ideal voiced by serious scien- 
tists concerned over the system’s failure to 
provide enough engineers and scientists to 
man today’s scientific and technical age. 

They don’t ask that every student be chan- 
neled into science and engineering courses. 
They believe that the loss of scientifically 
Capable students to college training today 
has been the cause of today’s and the fu- 
ture’s scientific and engineering shortage. 

Today, less than half of the students ca- 
pable of getting a college degree ever go to 
college, 

Some 60 percent of the best students in 
the Nation’s high school graduating classes 
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do not go to college. This represents a 
tremendous loss of some 250,000 students. 

Half of the students who do enter college 
do not graduate. And for every high school 
greduate who eventually earns a doctoral de- 
gree, 25 others with the intellectual ability 
to do so do not acquire degrees. 

Today’s real educational need, scientists 
and educators appear to agree, is for a con- 
certed effort to identify, encourage and more 
fully educate the top talent of American 
youth. Most immediately, the scientists 
say, today’s sagging emphasis on science 
courses in secondary schools must be shored 
up, and the unfilled science teaching posts 
must be manned. 

Also advocated by the scientists and many 
educators are accelerated training courses 
for gifted students. If the public schools 
can set up special classes for those who for 
physical or mental reasons cannot keep pace 
with class averages, similar special classes 
for outstanding students can be incorporated 
into public-school systems. 

The mathematics teachers there found 
that in a school of several thousand students 
they could select 25 bright ones in each 
freshman class who could work much faster 
and harder than the others. In 4 years the 
entire program covers elementary, intermedi- 
ate, and advanced algebra; plane, solid, and 
analytic geometry; trigonometary, and a 
touch of calculus. 

It’s a tough course, but here is what Dr. 
Alan T. Waterman, director of the National 
Science Foundation, has to say about tough 
courses: 

“The people who established this country 
and pushed its frontiers across 2,000 miles 
of wilderness were men and women of en- 
durance and tough moral fiber. They were 
not afraid to expose themselves and their 
children to the incredible physical hardships 
of wild terrain and primitive living. 

“Now the frontiers are those of the mind. 

“Are we to shrink from equipping our 
children with the intellectual toughness and 
vigor needed to meet the challenges of a 
technological age? Or are we to assert that 
the hard subjects, such as languages, and 
logic, and math, and physics, and chemistry 
are too much for them? It would be 
strangely incompatible with our heritage if 
we should.” 

Actually, one of the deterrents to students 
signing up for science courses in high schools 
is the unwarranted and too general impres- 
sion that science study is impossibly hard 
for any but the specially gifted brain. Ad- 
vanced mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
the like are not that tough. 

There are other false impressions that 
make students shy away from scientific stud- 
ies. These include anti-intellectualism, a 
disdain and distrust for the learned man. 
Then there are the antagonisms from falsely 
based feelings that science and engineering 
are materialistic and antihumanistic. 

Scientists will get their best boost when, 
through science fairs and other educative 
processes, today’s students and their parents 
learn the true values, rewards, and needs of 
scientifically educated citizens. 





Everybody’s Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following news- 
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paper article from the Dalles (Oreg.) 
Chronicle: = 
EVERYBODY’s IDEAS 


The drastic measures Congress is soon going 
to take to remove farmland from production 
in order to eliminate food surpluses should 
focus attention on the enormously expen- 
sive upper Colorado River project which the 
President has endorsed. Why, no one seems 
to know, except that Coloradoans sold him 
on it when he was there vacationing. 

Congressman Craig Hosmer, of California, 
will present to the House of Representatives 
the result of a study showing at least 20,- 
937,153 acres of good cropland now idle. 
This on top of 40 million acres the adminis- 
tration wants removed from production 
through its soil-bank plan. 

This land, according to Hosmer, is pro- 
ductive, much of it close to markets. It 
could be put into full-scale production to 
meet a national emergency for from $15 to 
$150 an acre, the Congressman claims. 

In contrast, the Colorado project is said to 
require $5,000 an acre to bring into produc- 
tion arid lands in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and New Mexico. The cost may run $4 bil- 
lion. It is the most costly development 
project ever proposed, and in a period of 
heavy overproduction of foodstuffs. 

The time may come when this project and 
some other high-cost jobs, like the Mountain 
Home in southwest Idaho, estimated at from 
$1,500 to $2,500 an acre may have to be built 
to relieve a food shortage. But it most cer- 
tainly is not in order now. Nor in the next 
two decades, assuming the steady population 
increase the experts forecast. 

If Congress has even elementary intelli- 
gence it will douse all such projects for the 
duration of the food surpluses at least. 
(Capital Journal, Salem.) 





Reds Act To Join Civil Rights Push 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following excerpt from an 
article in the New York Times of 
Wednesday, February 22, 1956: 

Reps Act To JOIN CiviL RiGHTs PUSH—SEFK 
FULL ROLE IN STRUGGLE OF NEGROES IN THE 
SoutTH—NAACP WarNs UNITS 
The Communist Party, which had been lay- 

ing low dodging congressional process-serv- 

ers for several years, plans to inject itself 
into the civil rights struggles in the South. 

This was disclosed by Claude Lightfoot, 
Negro Communist leader, who heads the 
party in Illinois. Interviewed by the Worker, 
Communist newspaper, last Sunday, about 
civil rights cases, Lightfoot said: 

“I am certain that in these days and in 
many other struggles our party will resume 
its full role, justifying new levels of good 
will and confidence among the broadest sec- 
tions of the Negro people.” 

The Worker said, “Lightfoot spoke of the 
role of Communists and of Left Progressives 
in dramatizing the plight of the Negro people 
before worldwide public opinion.” 

Lightfoot has been sentenced to serve 5 
years in prison and pay a fine of $5,000 under 
the Smith Act. That act makes membership 
in the Communist Party, while knowing its 
aim is the violent overthow of the Govern- 
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ment, a crime. 
appealed. 

Communist support or participation in 
the civil-rights movement of non-Communist 
Negro groups will lend credence to the propa- 
ganda of the White Citizens’ Councils in 
the South, Negro leaders believe. The coun- 
cils picture the civil-rights movement as be- 
ing Communist-inspired. 


His conviction is being’ 


Upper Colorado Project: Supreme Court 
Decision First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Congressman from southern California, 
I deem it my duty to oppose the upper 
Colorado River project, not in a spirit 
of antagonism to my colleagues from that 
area, but in view of the threat which this 
project would constitute against more 
than a half-billon-dollar investment of 
the 27 cities in the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California. 

We believe that a suit for clarification 
of the meaning of the Colorado River 
compact, which is now before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, should 
be settled before further diversion of 
water is authorized by Congress. 

Once that clarification is made I am 
sure that no southern California Con- 
gressman would object to feasible prof- 
ects in either the southern or northern 
compact States. Of course all such proj- 
ects should be justified on an economic 
basis. 

The project would critically impair 
operations at Hoover Dam and lose $187 
million in revenues to the Federal 
Treasury. 

During the 25-year period of filling 
the dams contemplated by the bill, firm 
power output at Hoover Dam would be 
reduced by 25 percent. Secondary energy 
would be wiped out entirely. This 
shortage would cost the lower basin 
about 200 additional millions of dollars 
for replacement power and cost the Fed- 
eral Treasury about $187 million in lost 
revenues. 

To say the least, this is a strange 
power policy for the Federal Govern- 
ment to follow. First it builds Hoover 
Dam on the lower reaches of the Colo- 
rado River. The power can be pro- 
duced very cheaply so the Secretary of 
the Interior enters into contracis to sell 
certain quantities of power at rates of 
2 mulls per kilowatt-hour and _ less. 
Then the Federal Government builds 
additional dams upstream. Here power 
cannot be produced so cheaply. But in 
order to generate power at these up- 
stream dams to be sold at 6 mills, it cuts 
back the production of 2-mill power at 
Hoover Dam, which is already con- 
structed and operating efficiently. This 
is Government waste with a vengeance. 

Essentially, the Colorado River stor- 
age project implies the destruction or 
impairment of 25 percent of the value 
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of the Boulder Canyon project to help 
make possible the construction of a new 
project upstream, to furnish power at 
over twice the cost and water at several 
times the cost of that which would be 
taken away from the lower basin, in 
violation of the covenant of the Govern- 
ment in the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
and in the power and water contracts 
made under that act. 

Moreover, the Federal Government 
will be in breach of solemn contractual 
obligations if it curtails energy output 
at Hoover by intercepting water for 
creating powerheads at the upstream 
dams. The project may not legally im- 
pound water for power purposes if 
needed to generate electrical energy at 
the lower basin dems. If the Federal 
Government breaches its contracts with 
power contractees in the lower basin by 
cutting back power deliveries at Hoover 
Dam, it will be subject to suit for hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in damages. 


Moscow Turns on Stalin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent heretofore granted me so 
to do, I call to your attention, and that 
of my other colleagues, to an editorial 
appearing in the New York Times on 
Monday, February 20, 1956: 

Moscow TuRNS ON STALIN 


Even the most calloused observer of the 
Soviet scene must be astounded by the speed 
and extent to which the Twentieth Congress 
of the Soviet Communist party has been 
turned into an anti-Stalinist demonstration. 
Khrushchev, Malenkov, Mikoyan, and Suslov 
once vied with each other to praise Stalin, 
whom Khrushchev once called the “father, 
wise teacher and directing genius of the 
party, the Soviet people and the workers of 
the whole world.” Now these same men 
compete to find the most bitter phrases to 
apply to Stalin’s regime. “Twenty years of 
dictatorship and lies” sums up their chair- 
acterization of the Stalinist era. 

Mikoyan has gone furthest of all. He has 
explicitly opened the Pandora's box of offi- 
cial Soviet history and exposed a few of the 
lies and falsehoods contained therein. So 
far Mikoyan has only rehabilitated two of 
Stalin’s many victims, Kossior and Antonov- 
Ovseyenko, but the process can hardly stop 
there. Virtually all of Lenin’s closest asso- 
ciates in the Bolshevik Revclution and the 
first few years of Soviet power—Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin, Rykov, and 
many others—were put to death at Stalin's 
order and put into Soviet history as traitors 
and “enemies of the people.” In the land 
of falsehood, even a small gleam of truth is 
a dangerous thing. Can the new revision of 
Soviet history about to begin be contained 
within the limits the present leadership 
deems desirable, or will the whole edifice of 
Stalinist lies, frame-ups, and murders be 
exposed? 

Why has this startling 
place? Most likely Khrushchev and _ his 
fellows are responding to the great revulsion 
against Stalin and Stalinism amcng the peo- 
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ple. The Khrushchev gang, Stalin’s Crea 
tures and accomplices, hope to retain their 
power by harnessing this torrent of Popular 
sentiment themselves. Abroad, they pre. 
sumably hope to impress democratic Social. 
ists, anti-Communist Russians, and Others 
that the Soviet dictatorship has been Te 
formed and is now different from the mon. 
strous evil that was Stalinism. 

But we should not be tricked. The men 
who denounce Stalin now were traineg p 
him and their hands are as bloody as Were 
Stalin’s with the blood of innocent millions 
They have no claim to power other than 
that they were, as they once phrased it, the 
“closest comrades-at-arms of the great 
Stalin.” It is good that they have begun to 
confess some of Stalin’s crimes against the 
Soviet people. Stalin is dead and cannot 
be punished. When will the Russian people 
call his living accomplices to account for 
their share in those crimes? 


The Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a prize- 
winning essay written by Miss Karen 
Holt, a senior in the Carbon Hill High 
Schoq], Carbon Hill, Ala. Miss Holt’s 
essay is entitled “‘The Bill of Rights.” 

The essay follows: ' 


THE BILt OF RIGHTS 
(By Karen Holt) 


In America today, we take many of our 
liberties and privileges and even our freedom 
for granted. We don't stop to think how 
many people in both colonial and modern 
times have sacrificed their lives and fortunes 
in order to secure happiness and freedom for 
the future generations. 

When our forefathers, the makers of the 
Constitution, considered it unnecessary to 
forbid some of the invasions of personal lib- 
erty and property rights in the Constitution, 
the people were not so sure they wanted this 
kind of government. They remembered 
their long struggle in England while secur- 
ing their rights and how difficult it was when 
they settled in America to keep them. Vir- 
ginia and other States made it plain that they 
expected a bill of rights to be added when 
they ratified the Constitution. Madison, 
called the father of the Constitution, led the 
necessary movement in Congress. 

On November 3, 1791, the first 10 amend- 
ments went into effect. They form the so- 
called Bill of Rights. They underline the 
basic principle of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that the purpose of the Goverh- 
ment is to protect individual rights. 

The Bill of Rights is the foundation upon 
which our American democracy rests. Amer- 
icans will be free as long as its provisions are 
respected. 

We Americans are always talking of free- 
dom. What is freedom? Freedom may be 
defined as the constant struggle and fight for 
human longings. It is not only necessary 
to fight to gain liberty; we must continually 
struggle to keep it even after we obtain it. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in May 1941 
said that we must preserve our four free- 
doms. 

First and most important is 
dom of speech and expression. 


that free- 
There can- 
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not be they wish. This freedom cannot 


emocracy unless men can say and 
= cl there is tyranny. Even the 
Te saa most insignificant person may 
ee saat he thinks. 
spend of the four freedoms is the right of 

h man and woman to worship in his or 
= own way. No one tells us what church 
censors attend and we are not ruled by a 
mvernment which tells us what to believe 
oA what to do. Americans are not slaves of 
the Nation as many men in other parts of the 
world are. Our Founding Fathers, such as 
the Pilgrims, sacrificed everything for the 
right to worship as they pleased. Years ago 
a Russian once said, ‘“‘Religion is like a nail— 
the harder you hit it, the deeper it sinks into 
the wood.” This has been proven true 
countless numbers of times. 

Freedom from want is the third of the four 
freedoms. Other freedoms could be very un- 
important if we were starving to death. 
Many people believe that the world can pro- 
duce enough goods and food for everybody. 
Both men and nations are likely to become 
desperate when facing starvation. We are 
more certain of our own freedom if all men 
and all nations have freedom from want. 

The last of our four freedoms is freedom 
from fear. Roosevelt said, “The only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself.” We are all 
afraid of the things we can’t see, as fear 
of the dark when we were very young. It is 
easy to imagine that someone wants to 
harm us. Our minds are free !f we can feel 
unafraid and secure. We cannot enjoy other 
freedoms if we are overcome with fear. 
People of all nations are tied together by 
a common love of human freedom. 

Now let us think for a moment about 
other freedoms stated in the Bill of Rights. 

In 1734 John Peter Zenger was charged 
with printing seditious libels and was ac- 
quitted by a jury. This decision established 
liberty of the press for the colonists. One 
important cause of the Revolution and 
American independence was Thomas Paine. 
He was not afraid to write his beliefs and 
opinions. Having freedom of the press 
means that we get first-hand information 
on important local and world events. We 
learn different opinions of informed people 
on interesting subjects. 

The Bill of Rights promises to the people 
the right to peaceably assemble. We are 
not denied the privilege of discussing matters 
of interest together. The people have the 
right to keep and bear arms for protection. 
According to the fourth amendment troops 
will not be quartered in our homes without 
our consent. 

The fifth amendment protects against 
anyone entering to search your home. A 
person must have a warrant stating the 
place to be searched and the persons or 
things that are expected to be found in a 
search, 

The right to trial by jury is enjoyed by 
all Americans. A person is not compelled 
to be a witness against himself and must 
first be indicted by a grand jury for the 
crime he is said to have committed. He will 
not be tried for the same offense twice. 
After a verdict of guilty he may take his 
case to a higher court. According to the 
Bill of Rights, the accused may enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial with an 
impartial jury and he is informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation. An 
individual has the right to his life, liberty, 
and property. 

Excessive bail is not required nor excessive 
fines imposed. The States and people have 
powers reserved to them that are not dele- 
gated in the Constitution. 

Another freedom not mentioned in the 
Bill of Rights is the chance of obtaining a 
free education which means that the chiid- 
Ten of the rich and poor have a more nearly 
€qual start in life. In America any person, 
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rich or poor, has a chance to gain wealth and 
position. Lincoln is one of the best examples 
of a person who rose to fame through a strug- 
gle of poverty. Inventors, such as Morse and 
Ford overcame poverty to achieve world 
importance. These achievements were pos- 
sible only in a land where freedom of oppor- 
tunity exists for all people. 

All of our accomplishments would be of 
little value to us if we were not free. The 
greatest of all our debts to the past is for 
our freedom. 

A great price was paid for the freedom we 
possess today. A huge number of men in 
Washington’s army froze to death in the 
winter camp at Valley Forge during the 
Revolutionary War. Nathan Hale gave his 
life for our beloved country. His last words 
were, “I regret that I have but one life to give 
for my country.” Patrick Henry, a great 
statesman, declared, “I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me give me liberty 
or give me death.” Freedom to these people 
was above any price tag. 

But what does all this talk of freedom 
mean to me as a future voter and responsible 
citizen? It means that each Sabbath Day I 
may visit and worship at the church of my 
choice. It means that I do not have to be 
worried about suddenly being aroused in the 
night by a loud rapping at my door. I will 
know my neighbors are my friends and not 
my enemies. I can think what I please and 
speak my thoughts. I have a future to look 
forward to through the many opportunitites 
offered me. It is not enough to talk of free- 
dom; we must preserve it. It is up to the 
younger generations te blaze freedom’s trail 
of the future and to let freedom ring. 





California Witnesses Prove That Colorado 
River Project Will Not Threaten Cali- 
fornia’s Water Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, It is the 
duty of those of us who represent Cali- 
fornia in the Congress to satisfy our- 
selves that not one drop of water to 
which California is legally entitled is 
taken from it by the Colorado River proj- 
ect legislation. That this is at the heart 
of California’s particular concern in this 

atter is cleariy set forth in the follow- 
ing excerpt from the comments of the 
California State engineer, Mr. A. D. 
Edmonston, on the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on the Colorado 
River storage project: 

The primary interest of the State of Cali- 
fornia in the specific projects set forth in 
the report of the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion as approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior on January 26, 1951, is that in the 
construction and operation of any of these 
projects, California will receive its due ap- 
portionment of the waters of the Colorado 
River system as provided for in the Colorado 
River compact and related laws, instruments, 
and documents.” 


Should authorization of the project 
prejudice California’s legal rights to the 
waters of the Colorado River, my duty 
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as well as the duty of every other per- 
son charged with the responsibility of 
representing California in or before 
Congress would be to oppose the legisla- 
tion with all possible vigor. Conversely, 
such opposition is out of order if it can 
be established that authorization would 
pose no threat whatsoever to California’s 
legal share of waters of the Colorado 
River, providing the project is otherwise 
in accord with the general policy of the 
Federal Government governing water 
resources developmert. 

I have come to the conclusion that it 
is possible for the upper basin to develop 
and use some of the water to which it is 
entitled under the terms of the Colorado 
River Compact without impairing its 
ability to deliver to California and the 
other lower basin States the water to 
which they are entiled. That conclusion 
is based on statements by Northcutt Ely 
and Raymond Matthew, attorney and 
engineer, respectively, for the California- 
Colorado River Board, and on official 
comments and statements by California 
State Engineer Edmofiston, and by the 
Colorado River Board of California to 
the effect that all of the consumptive 
uses in the upper basin contemplated in 
current legislation can be made without 
interfering with the quantity of water 
which must be delivered to the lower 
basin. Later™ in this article evidence 
will be presented from the official record 
which establishes that California officials 
have, first, admitted that water avail- 
able for use in the upper basin is more 
than adequate to supply all the require- 
ments of the projects included in the 
Colorado River storage project without 
injury to California; second, maintained 
that large holdover storage in the upper 
basin is an essential prerequisite to de- 
velopment there in order to assure that 
California and the other lower basin 
States will continue to receive the water 
to which they are entitled under the 
compact; third, urged prompt construc- 
tion of the largest feature of the Colo- 
rado River storage project, namely, the 
Glen Canyon reservoir; and fourth, en- 
dorsed the generation of electric energy 
as a necessary and desirable adjunct of 
upper basin development. 

BACKGROUND OF PROPOSALS FOR UPPER BASIN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Basic to any understanding of the 
rights of the seven States of the Colorado 
River Basin to the use of the waters of 
the Colorado River is the Colorado River 
Compact of 1922. That compact divides 
the Colorado River Basin into two parts, 
the upper basin comprising parts of the 
upper basin comprising parts of the 
States of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming, ahd the lower basin 
comprising parts of the States of Ari- 
zona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, 
and Utah, with Lee Ferry, a point in 
Arizona, as the dividing point between 
the two basins. Each basin is defined to 
include, in addition to the specified 
States, such other States located outside 
the drainage area of the Colorado River 
system as are or will be beneficially 
served by waters diverted from the Colo- 
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rado River system above or below Lee 
Ferry, as the case may be. 

Article III (a) of the compact appor- 
tions to each basin in perpetuity: 

The exclusive beneficial consumptive use 
of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum. 


Article III (d) provides that— 

States of the upper division will not cause 
the flow of the river at Lee Ferry to be de- 
pleted below an aggregate of 75 million acre- 
feet for any period of 10 consecutive years. 


The Colorado River Compact and the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act,’—which 
authorized the Hoover Dam and the All- 
American Canal as its major features— 
became effective in 1929 after ratifica- 
tion of the compact by 6 of the 7 States 
of the Colorado River Basin, the enact- 
ment of the California Limitation Act * 
and the proclamation by the President. 
Development in the lower basin pro- 
ceeded at a fast pace with the construc- 
tion of Hoover Dam, Parker Dam, Davis 
Dam, the Colorado River Acqueduct, and 
other works. Development in the upper 
basin, on the other hand, proceeded 
more slowly, due to various factors in- 
cluding the lack of a comprehensive 
plan for the use of their waters and of 
an apportionment of the waters among 
the States themselves, and to various 
economic, technical, and other problems 
that confronted it. 

The first effective step toward ewen- 
tual upper basin development came 
with the enactment of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act of 
1940.” Section 2 (d) of that act pro- 


vided for a payment of $500,000 an- 
nually from the Colorado River dam 


fund, which was established by the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, to a spe- 
cial fund in the Treasury designated the 
“Colorado River development fund.” 
The first receipts of the fund up to 
$1,500,000 were directed to be used “for 
the continuation and extension, under 
the direction of the Secretary of studies 
and investigations by the Bureau of 
Reclamation for the formulation of a 
comprehensive plan for the utilization 
of the waters of the Colorado River sys- 
tem for irrigation, electric power, and 
other purposes” in the upper and lower 
divisions of the Colorado River Basin. 
Receipts of the fund through the year 
1955 were directed to be used for in- 
vestigation and construction of projects 
in the four States of the upper division. 

Pursuant to that authorization, the 
Department of the Interior undertook 
an exhaustive investigation of potential 
water resources developments in the 
. Colorado River Basin in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming, the results of 
which were contained in an interim re- 
port of the Secretary of the Interior 
published in 1947 and entitled “The 
Colorado River—A Natural Menace Be- 
comes a National Resource.” * Before 
publication the report was submitted to 
the seven affected States and to the Sec- 
retary of war, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and the Department of Agri- 
culture, and their replies were included 
in it. The report contained a compre- 
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hensive inventory of potential water re- 
sources developments in the Colorado 
River Basin. In his letter transmitting 
it to the President, the Secretary of the 
Interior stated: 

Although I cannot recommend author- 
ization of any projects at this time, I am 
sending the accompanying inventory report 
forward in order that you and the Congress 
may be apprized of this comprehensive in- 
ventory of potential water resource develop- 
ments in the Colorado River Basin, and of 
the present situation regarding water rights 
in the Colorado River Basin.” 


The report took cognizance of the fact 
that while the Colorado River compact 
divides tht water between the upper and 
lower basins, it made no division among 
the States within each basin. It further 
noted that an Upper Basin Compact 
Commission had been created to appor- 
tion upper basin water. The commis- 


- sion reached agreement and the compact 


became effective upon the concurrence 
of Congress in 1948." 

Following the apportionment of the 
waters among the upper basin States, 
various bills were introduced to author- 
ize developments there. Meanwhile the 
Department continued its studies, and 
under date of December 1950, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation presented Project 
Planning Report No. 4-8a-81-1 which 
recommended approval of an overall 
plan of development of the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin and initial authoriza- 
tion and construction of 5 storage proj- 
ects and 10 participating or consump- 
tive-use projects. Under date of June 
14, 1951, California submitted its views 
and recommendations on the report, say- 
ing, among other things, the following: 

The State of California favors congres- 
sional authorization of the specific projects 
set forth in the proposed report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or as may be modified, 
and their construction with Federal funds 
consistent with national welfare if (a) such 
projects qualify under criteria, policies, and 
procedures of the Congress, and (b) the di- 
version and utilization of the waters of the 
Colorado River system by and through these 
projects will not impair the rights of the 
State of California or any of its agencies 
to the waters of that system as defined and 
set forth in the Colorado River compact 
and related laws and documents.” 


The project was the subject of con- 
tinuing study by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion on the basis of which a supplemen- 
tal report dated December 10, 1953, was 
prepared. It recommended the con- 
struction of the Glen Canyon and Echo 
Park storage and power units and of 
some 11 reclamation projects. The 
total cost of the units recommended for 
authorization was $923,056,000. The re- 
port was transmitted to the Speaker of 
the House.” President Eisenhower re- 
ferred to the report in a press release 
dated March 20, 1954, which read, in 
part, as follows: 

I have today approved recommendations 
for the development of the upper Colorado 
River Basin. 

The general plan upon which these recom- 
mendations are based has been prepared by 
the Secretary of the Interior. The Secre- 
tary’s recommendations have been reviewed 
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by the Bureau of the Budget. | 

embodying the administration’s rego ation 
dations is being prepared for intra 
in the Congress. Netion 

This is a comprehensive, well- 
velopment of a river basin. The nt > 
eral-State cooperation upon which the - 
retary’s plan is based also carries out on 
administration’s approach to Wwater-rego 
development. - 

The development will conserve water 
abling the region to increase supplies : 
municipal uses, industrial development a 
irrigation. It will develop much-needed 
electric power. 

The development calls for sound financin 
The legislation now being drafteg will set 
up a fund for the entire project so that it 
will be constructed and paid for as a basin 
program. 

I hope the Congress will give early consid. 
eration to enactment of the administration's 
legislative proposal. I firmly believe devel. 
opment of the upper Colorado River Basin in 
accordance with its provisions, is jn the 
national interest.*4 


The President has repeatedly urged 
the Congress to approve his proposed 
upper Colorado River development, In 
his State of the Union message to the 
Congress in January 1955, President 
Eisenhower stated with reference to the 
project: 

The Federal Government must shoulder 
its * * * partnership obligations by under. 
taking projects of such complexity and size 
that their success requires Federal develop. 
ment. In keeping with this principle, | 
again urge the Congress to approve the de- 
velopment of the upper Colorado River Basin 
to conserve and assure better use of precious 
water essential to the future of the West# 


In his budget message for the same 
year the President said: 

I also recommend enactment of legisla. 
tion authorizing the Bureau of Reclamation 
to undertake construction of two compre- 
hensive river-basin improvements which are 
beyond the capacity of local initiative, pub- 
lic or private, but which are needed for irri- 
gation, power, flood control, and municipal 
and industrial water supply. These are the 
upper Colorado River Basin development in 
the States of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico, and the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas development in Colorado, The 
Colorado River development will enable the 
upper basin States to conserve floodwaters 
and to assure the availability of water and 
power necessary for the economic growth of 
the region * * * Sale of power generated 
at these developments will repay the power 
investment within 50 years and will make a 
contribution toward repayment of other 
investments. 


In his State of the Union message for 
1956, delivered only last month, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower again urgently recom- 
mended action authorizing the Colorado 
River storage project and the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project during the current ses- 
sion of Congress.” 

THE PROJECT BEFORE CONGRESS 


The Senate’s bill to authorize the 
project, S. 500, passed that body during 
the 1st session of the 84th Congress. It 
would authorize 6 storage reservoirs with 
hydroelectric features and _ incidental 
works and 12 participating or consump- 
tive-use irrigation projects plus some 21 
additional projects conditioned on later 


congressional approval of feasibility ré- 
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each. The total construction 
¥ Sy al features in the Senate bill is 
$1,658,460,100. ; wis 
H. R. 3383, to authorize the project, 
was savorably reported.” by the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs on 
July 8, 19595, and shortly thereafter 
cleared for floor consideration by the 
House Committee on Rules.“ Congress 
adjourned before the matter was taken 
in the House. It is assumed that the 
packers will press for House action early 
in the current session of the 84th Con- 
oyess, AS reported by the committee, 
H. R. 3383 would authorize as an initial 
phase of the comprehensive plan of upper 
basin development A holdover storage 
reservoirs and 11 participating projects. 
The 4 holdover storage units and their 
locations are as follows: 

Glen Canyon, Ariz. and Utah. Flam- 
ing Gorge, Utah and Wyo.; Navajo, N. 
Mex.; Curecantil, Colo.” ; 

The 11 consumptive-use projects would 
pring irrigation te some 132,000 acres of 
new land and provide a supplemental 
water supply for an additional 234,000 

eres. & 

The controversial Echo Park Dam, 
which has been opposed by individuals 
and organizations on grounds that it 
would invade the Dinosaur National 
Monument, was eliminated from H. R. 
3383 in our committee, as was the Juniper 
Dam. The bill would authorize the ap- 
propriation of $760 million which is $190 
million less than the $950 million recom- 
mended for the project by the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Recently an agreement was reached 
between the governors, Senators, and 
Representatives of the upper basin to 
eliminate Echo Park Dam from the proj- 
ect in deference to those who opposed 
that particular feature because of its 
location. Based on the elimination of 
Echo Park, the executive secretary of the 
Wilderness Society, which is typical of 
the national conservation societies which 
opposed the project solely because of 
Echo Park, advised Congressman Dawson 
of Utah by letter dated February I, 1956, 
that its opposition has been withdrawn.” 
That withdrawal leaves the California 
opposition as the only objector to legis- 
lation to authorize the Colorado storage 
project. 

Although, as has already been pointed 
out, California's primary concern with 
legislation to authorize the Colorado 
River storage project relates to any ad- 
verse effect the project may have on its 
legal shares to the waters of the Colo- 
rado River, much criticism has been 
forthcoming from the California oppo- 
sition based on the financial aspects of 
the project. Following is the allocation 
of costs of the project which would be 
authorized in the pending H. R. 3383: 

Item and allocation 
Nonreimbursable: Flood con- 


trol, fish and wildlife and 

ReCr enn 0 he $8, 205, 000 
Reimbursable: 

ROWOP= 25 ete eee «| ROUTER GOD 

Municipal water_....--... 40, 950, 000 

PRU GRIGR ns ech oe a 2° 252, 800, 000 


_Of the total cost of the project less 
than 1 percent is nonreimbursable and 


ae 
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that is for features which have spe- 
cifically been recognized as Federal ex- 
penses such as flood control,” fish and 
wildlife," and recreation.” The remain- 
ing 99 percent plus of the cost is re- 
imbursable. The entire allocation for 
municipal and industrial water and 
power of approximately $463.7 million is 
returnable to the United States with in- 
terest on the investment plus interest 
accruing during construction. The irri- 
gation allocation of $282.8 million would 
be repaid in equal installments over a 
50-year period plus any development pe- 
riod authorized, but does not bear in- 
terest in accordance with a principle 
that has been a part of reclamation law 
for over 50 years. 

Referring to the application of reve- 
nues contemplated from the project in- 
cluded in H. R. 3383, the following is 
set forth in the committee report: 

In a 50-year period foliowing the last 
power installation, net power revenues from 
the power facilities herein authorized are 
estimated at $1,075 million. Irrigation rev- 
enues in 50 years from the irrigation proj- 
ects herein authorized are estimated at $36.6 
million. The $1,075 million from power rev- 
enues would be sufficient to pay the power 
investment of $422.7 million, interest on 
the power investment of about $320 million 
to the Federal Treasury, the necessary finan- 
cial assistance to irrigation of $246.2 million 
($282.8 million minus $36.6 million) and 
leave a surplus at the end of the period 
of about $86 million. Municipal water rev- 
enues would be sufficient to repay the muni- 
cipal water allocation with interest includ- 
ing interest during construction. 

After the project has been completely re- 
paid, the net power revenues amounting to 
from $15 million to $20 million annually for 
the units herein authorized will continue 
to flow into the Treasury. Over the long 
run, these additional revenues will more 
than offset the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment resulting from interest-free financing 
for the irrigation investment. Thus, it is 
evident that the repayment plan is sound 
and that repayment is in accordance with 
the normal procedure for reclamation proj- 
ects.* 


In his testimony on S. 500." Mr. North- 
cutt Ely decried the fact that the power 
revenues, in addition to repaying the cost 
of the power facilities with interest, will 
be used to pay out the cost of the recla- 
mation facilities included in the project. 
Yet the use of power revenues for such 
purposes has been a common feature of 
Federal reclamation projects financing.” 
It received the endorsement of President 
Eisenhower’s Presidential Committee on 
Water Resources Policy in a report ” sent 
to the Congress on January 17, 1956. The 
Committee was comprised of the three 
following Cabinet officers: Secretary of 
Interior McKay, Chairman; Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson; and Secretary of 
Defense Wilson. In their report the 
members said in part as follows: 

Use of excess revenues: Reclamation law 
has for many years permitted the application 
of excess revenue from the sale of power and 
municipal and industrial water (i. e., reve- 
nues received in excess of the amount neces- 
sary to amortize the capital cost with interest 
and cost of maintenance and operation of 
such purposes) to help repay part of irriga- 
tion costs. Such application has been made 
on numerous projects over many years. It 
should be recognized, however, that any 
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charge for power above that necessary to 
repay power costs constitutes in effect an 
assessment upon the power users, who in- 
clude practically all of the residents in the 
region. Thus, it is one method of collecting 
a share of costs from secondary local bene- 
ficiaries. 

The Committee believes that such a use 
of excess revenue from Federal power sales 
to repay a portion of the costs of other types 
of projects is a justifiable procedure provided 
tide project to which such revenues are ap- 
plied is a part of the area from which such 
excess revenues are derived.*%? 


The Californians who object to the 
project on grounds of subsidy do so in 
the fact of the fact that the major sub- 
sidy to the reclamation projects comes 
not from the Federal Treasury, but from 
the power users in accordance with regu- 
lar principles. The Federal subsidy 
amounts to only $8.2 million and that for 
features which are recognized as Federal 
expenses. Contrast that subsidy with 
the estimated Nonreimbursable Federal 
cost of $348 million “” for only one fiood 
control project in Southern California, 
namely the Los Angeles County drain- 
age area—excluding the Whittier Nar- 
rows Reservoir—and you can get some 
idea of the reaction of Upper Basin 
spokesmen to challenges to the Colorado 
River storage project based on eco- 
nomics by the California opposition. 
Thus a single flood-control project which 
benefits 1 area in California carries a 
nonreimbursable Federal grant which is 
over 43 times the subsidy to the Colorado 
storage project in which 4 States benefit. 
If it is considered appropriate to take 
into account the cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment based on the non-interest-bear- 
ing irrigation investment, those features 
of the Colorado River storage projects 
would cost the United States some $285 
million in interest over the 60-year amor- 
tization term. At the end of that period, 
all Federal costs will have been repaid. 
The nonreimbursable Federal grant for 
the Los Angeles County drainage area, 
on the other hand, will over the same 
length of time cost the United States 
$570 million in interest alone and this 
interest cost will continue to mount in- 
definitely. After 100 years, it will 
amount to $870 million. 

Furthermore, it is difficult for Cali- 
fornians to oppose the upper basin devel- 
opment on economic grounds when the 
State of California is going to build the 
Feather River project out of its own 
funds with no reference to historical 
standards of feasibility. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S POSITION 


At the outset I stated that my refusal 
to join the alinement against the upper 
basin development which Northcutt Ely 
and Raymond Matthew—attorney and 
engineer, respectively, for the Califor- 
nia-Colorado River Board—have spear- 
headed is based on a conviction that it is 
possible for the upper basin to develop 
some of its legal share of the waters of 
the Colorado River Basin without im- 
pairing California’s rights to its share 
of the same waters. It is my purpose to 
now set forth the evidence on which that 
conclusion is based—evidence assembled 
from the public record which I believe 
does not support the stand of those who 
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have fought upper basin development as 
a “threat to California’s vital water and 
power supplies.” “ 

WATER AVAILABLE FOR USE IN UPPER BASIN 


It has already been shown that article 
III (a) of the Colorado River compact 
apportions to the upper basin the bene- 
ficial consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre- 
feet per annum from the waters of the 
Colorado River Basin. The State engi- 
neer of California has stated that the 
long-term average quantity available 
for Use in the upper basin may be some- 
what less than 7,500,000 acre-feet a year 
due to article III (d) of the compact 
which provides that the upper basin 
States will not cause the flow of the river 
at Lee Ferry to be depleted below an ag- 
gregate of 75,000,000 acre-feet for any 
10 consecutive years. He stated that 
studies have indicated that the upper 
basin during a critical period such as 
1931-40 would not have more than 6,- 
077,000 acre-feet available to it, which, 
together with estimated reservoir losses 
of 831,000 acre-feet, would result in a 
total consumptive use of 6,908,000 acre- 
feet. He then concluded that the long- 
term average quantity available for con- 
sumptive use in the upper basin is be- 
tween 6,900,000 and 7,500,000 acre-feet 
per year.” 

There has been unanimous agreement 
among Californians that the consump- 
tive uses of projects included in S. 500 
or H. R. 3383 would not require near the 
amount of water allotted to the upper 
basin by the compact. Mr. Ely testified, 
in part, as follows: 

The aggregate consumptive use of these 
projects is Said to range from about a half 
million to about 114 million acre-feet. These 
quantities when added to about 2,500,000 
acre-feet, said to be required by projects 
already constructed or authorized would rep- 
resent a total use of say 3 million or 4 million 
acre-feet in the upper basin. ‘The larger 
of these figures is still within the quantity 
of 7,500,000 acre-feet per annum, the use of 
which is apportioned to the upper basin by 
article 3 (a) of the Colorado River Compact. 
Moreover, the engineering studies indicate 
that this total could be permanently put to 
use without the construction of any new 
hold-over storage whatever.” 


Not only did Mr. Ely and Mr. Matthew 
concede that the consumptive uses of all 
projects included in the Colorado River 
storage project legislation is well within 
the upper basin’s entitlement, but they 
testified such uses were so small that 
they could be made without the con- 
struction of any hold-over storage facil- 
ities whatsoever. 

Mr. Matthew testified befcre the 
House committee, in part, as follows: 

Under present conditions of development 
of the upper basin, the measured flow at Lee 
Ferry during all periods of 10 consecutive 
years has always materially exceeded 75 mil- 
lion acre-feet throughout the period of rec- 
ord to date. Studies by the Bureau in the 
project planning report indicate that in the 
dryest 10-year period of record, 1930-40, the 
upper basin could have theoretically used, 
without holdover storage, about 4.300,000 
acre-feet of water, or about 2,300,000 acre- 


feet more than the present use as estimated 
by the Bureau.* 
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Mr. Ely referred to the fact that all 
authorized and contemplated uses in the 
upper basin would represent a total of 
from 3,500,000 to 4,500,000 acre-feet in 
the upper basin and added: 

Moreover, the engineering studies indicate 
that this total could be permanently put to 
use without the construction of any new 
holdover storage whatever, and that no hoid- 
over storage would he required for nearly 
half a century even if other projects were 
added.** 


4% 


Even the pendency of the case of Ari- 
zona against California dces not affect 
the amount of water required for con- 
sumptive use by the Colorado River stor- 
age project, plus that required for all 
presently authorized and existing proj- 
ects. The future determination by the 
Supreme Court in that case on such im- 
portant questions as whether beneficial 
consumptive use as used in article III 
(a) of the Colorado River compact and 
the Mexican Water Treaty eans the 
quantity in fact used, measured at the 
place of use, or the effect of that use 
measured in terms of stream depletion 
at Lee Ferry, as well as its Gecision on 
other disputed interpretations of provi- 
sions of pertinent compacts, laws, and 
treaties does not warrant a delay in au- 
thorization of the Colorado River stor- 
age project, since, as Mr. Ely has testi- 
fied, the amount involved in that litiga- 
tion vis-a-vis the upper and lower basins 
amounts to 2 million acre-feet.” Thus 
if all disputed issues in that case are 
resolved in favor of the stand California 
has taken in Arizona against California 
now before the Supreme Court, there 
will remain 5,500,090 acre-fect per year 
available for use in the upper basin. 
This amount is still well over 1 million 
acre-feet in excess of the 3,500,000 to 
4,500,000 acre-feet which Mr. Ely testi- 
fied could be put to use in the upper 
basin without any danger to the lower 
basin. 


THE STORAGE DAMS 


By far the biggest assault from south- 
ern California on the Colorado River 
storage project has been directed at the 
storage dams. This is understandable 
since those dams, which include hydro- 
electric features, are the “cash registers” 
of the enitre development. This is so 
because the revenues derived from the 
sale of power will, in accordance with 
standard practice, be used to pay off part 
of the cost of the participating, or irri- 
gation, projects. Without them the irri- 
gation projects canot be built except at 
prohibitive cost and the waters of the 
Colorado River apportioned to the upper 
basin by the compact must remain un- 
developed. 

The desire of southern Californians to 
forever preclude or at least delay devel- 
opment in the upper basin is under- 
standable when the effect of such devel- 
opment on lower basin power revenues 
is taken into account, Manifestly, water 
which is used in the upper basin will not 
pass through Hoover and other lower 
basin dams to generate low-cost power. 
The power generated from water to 
which the upper basin is entitled is sold 
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as secondary—undependable—energy 

a low rate as contrasted with firm—qe 
pendable—energy which is solq at c 
higher rate. That upper basin Senators 
are not insensitive to this basis of the 
southern California opposition js aan 
in the following colloquy between Sen. 
ators Anderson, of New Mexico, Watkins 
of Utah, and Mr. Raymond Matthew, of 
the Colorado River Board of California 
in the course of the Senate hearings: ' 

Senator ANDERSON. May I stop you there tg 
ask: Since this has been dealing with Hooyer 
Dam, is it or is it not a fact that the Hoove 
Dam contracts are all set up on a basis of 
gradual reduction of power quantities qe. 
pendent upon the development of the upper 
basin? > 

Mr. MATTHEW. That is correct. 

Senator ANDERSON. Then why should yoy 
suddenly complain about it now, if what 
you anticipated takes places? 

Mr. MATTHEW. Well, this is far more than 
was anticipated. The firm power is defineg 
in the contracts starting with 4,330 million 
kilowatt-hours a year, reduced by 8,760,000 
kilowatt-hours a year, due to depletions in 
the upper basin. 

Senator ANDERSON, Would the projects 
involved in this bill reduce it more than 
that? 

Mr. MATTHEW. Yes, these storage projects 
would 
Senator ANDERSON. But, surely, you would 
not contend that it was anticipated that the 
flow at Lee Ferry should be above 7}, mil- 
lion acre-feet, and keep Hoover Dam going 

to capacity? 

Mr. MATTHEW. Not just necessarily for 
that. I am merely pointing out that under 
the contracts as set up, in order to deliver 
that firm power at Hoover, it would require 
the larger quantity. And if there was only 
7,500,000 acre-feet at Lee Ferry, then the firm 
power output would be reduced 26 percent, 
and they would not get any secondary. 

Senator ANDERSON. I am trying to get down 
to bedrock, but you insist on these inter- 
pretations of the contracts requiring the 
delivery of 714 million acre-feet at Lee Ferry. 
Now, if we live up to that part of the com- 
pact, and that results in any cutting down 
at Hoover Dam, do you think that is wrong? 

Mr. MATTHEW. Yes, we do. 

Senator ANDERSON. You do. Therefore the 
Hoover Dam situation is more important 
than that section of the compact? * 

s * x * se 

Senator WATKINS. I am just wondering 
how they can lose when, as a matter of fact, 
they have been getting the benefit of a gift, 
in effect, from the upper basin States all 
these years in the way of secondary power, 
and, of course, firm power, much more of it 
than you could ordinarily guarantee unless 
you counted on having the water from the 
upper basin States run there personally 
(sic). 

Senator ANDERSON. That is the loss, Sena- 
tor. The loss he is talking about is a 10ss 
that they would obtain if somebody stopped 
all the water in the Colorado River Basin 
from flowing down there. 

Senator WaTKINS. If we stop giving our 
water to them. 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. That is the loss. 

Senator WaTKINS. I have had people make 
gifts to me once in a while, and if they stop 
giving me those gifts I have lost (sic). 

Mr. Matruew. As was testified to yesterday 
by Mr. Tillamn, of course, that secondary 
power and firm power was not guaranteed. 

Senator Watkins. It was not. That 
true. 
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It is clear, as brought out in the fore- 


i Jloquy, that the reduction of en- 
oeavailable to allottees of Hoover Dam 
powet which will result from the use by 
the upper basin of its share of the Colo- 
rado Basin waters has been anticipated 
since consummation of the compact. 
The Hoover Dam energy contracts with 
California public agencies and companies 
such as the cities of Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, Glendale, and Burbank, the Metro- 
politan Water District, and the South- 
ern California Edison Co., and the Cali- 
fornia Electric Power Co. each contain 
the following express condition and 


covenant: 

Delivery of water for generation of electric 

energy: 
10. (a) Subject to— 
* * * * . 

(ii) the further statutory requirement 
that this contract is made upon the express 
condition and with the express covenant that 
the rights of the * * *, as a contractor for 
electrical energy, to the use of the waters of 
the Colorado River, or its tributaries, shall be 
subject to and controlled by the Colorado 
River Compact. 

The United States will deliver the State 
energy in the manner required in this 
contract.** 


Although My. Ely’s position is that all 
the participating projects 1n the upper 
basin can be built “without tne necessity 
for any storage whatever,” ” and Mr. 
Matthew has stated that ‘‘storage units 
should not be built in the upper basin 
in advance of their need in connection 
with consumptive-use projects,’” the 
California State engineer and the Colo- 
rado River Board of California included 
the following recommendations in their 
comments on the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior’s report on potential upper basin 
developments: 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The following comments and conclusions 
are submitted with respect to the proposed 
report of the Secretary of the Interior en- 
titled “The Colorado River,” approved June 
7, 1946. 


* . . s * 


6. Large holdover storage as indicated in 
the report is required in meeting the re- 
quirements of the Colorado River compact 
and in conserving and utilizing as far as it 
is ultimately possible the waters of the Colo- 
rado River system. 

s * « * s 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


C. That prior to determination of the al- 
location of the waters of the Colorado River 
system among the States of the upper basin, 
new consumptive-use projects in that basin 
be authorized under the following conditions: 

(a) That the consumptive use of each 
project be assuredly within each water allo- 
cation as is considered the minimum for the 
State for which the project is to be con- 
structed, after due allowance for all existing 
and authorized projects. 

_(b) That, concurrently with the construc- 
tion of any new projects in the upper basin 
which involve large additional use of water, 
holdover storage capacity be provided in 
that basin, to such an extent as may be 
necessary to assure that the flow of the river 
at Lee Ferry will not be depleted below that 
required by article III (d) of the compact. 


The largest in physical dimensions and 
Cost of the storage dams, which is in- 
—_— 
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cluded in both the House and Senate bills, 
is Glen Canyon with a total cost alloca- 
tion of $421,270,000. It represents 55 
percent of all the recommended appro- 
priation for units authorized in H. R. 
3383. The reservoir storage capacity of 
Glen Canyon would be 26 million acre- 
feet and the total installed power capac- 
ity, 800,000 kilowatts. This dam would 
be located on the Colorado River in 
northern Arizona about 13 miles down- 
stream from the Utah-Arizona State 
line and 15 miles upstream from Lee 
Ferry, which divides the upper and lower 
basins. 

This dominant financial and physical 
feature of the entire Colorado River stor- 
age project was endorsed as late as Feb- 
ruary 15, 1954, by the State engineer of 
California in his official comments on the 
administration’s report on the project, 
which comments were approved by Fred 
W. Simpson, chairman, the Colorado 
River Board of California. They were, 

in part, as follows: 
CONCLUDING COMMENTS 
* * + a s 

10. The early construction of Glen Canyon 
Reservoir would be justified from the stand- 
point of other immediate advantages. Based 
upon the cost analyses in the report, the 
Glen Canyon Reservoir and power develop- 
ment could be constructed and operated on 
a sound financial basis and therefore merits 
authorization at this time. 


Testifying on H. R. 3383, Raymond 
Matthew endorsed Glen Canyon thusly: 

Of all the proposed units of the storage 
project, the Bureau’s cost estimates indicate 
that the Glen Canyon Reservoir and power 
development is the only one that can clearly 
stand on its own feet as a financially sound 
project unit. 


It might be expected that after a clear 
endorsement of Glen Canyon by the 
State engineer, the chairman of the 
Colorado River Board of California, and 
by Mr. Raymond Matthew, the chief en- 
gineer of the board, as an economically 
feasible and even desirable development, 
that Mr. Northcutt Ely would follow the 
official State position. Instead of doing 
so, he opposed the Glen Canyon develop- 
ment as unsound.” 

Much criticism on the project is based 
on an allegation that the storage dams 
may be operated in such a manner as to 
be detrimental to the rights of Califor- 
nia, particularly during the period when 
the reservoirs are being filled. The De- 
partment of the Interior has repeatedly 
emphasized that the filling of the reser- 
voirs will be accomplished in a manner 
to minimize any adverse effect on Hoover 
Dam power. Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion Dexheimer testified that during 
many years they have had to release 
flood waters from Hoover Dam to make 
space. He continued: 

That water is wasted. Every year we are 
wasting water into the gulf because we do 
not have adequate storage now to take care 
of it. 

If we could have stored water a few years 
back from excess, it would have been avail- 
able now and would certainly be beneficial 
not only in the upper basin but in the lower 
basin.®© 
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Dead storage can be built up during 
the long construction period by im- 
pounding what would otherwise be run- 
off or waste waters from Hoover Dam. 
In that manner the heads for initial 
power generation would be accumulated 
over a long period of time without affect- 
ing the production of power at Hoover. 
The time required to fill the reservoirs 
would, of course, depend on the amount 
of run-off in the river. Under unfavor- 
able conditions, filling could be achieved 
in 5 years, but it could be much longer 
in the event of drought. In short, the 
Department of the Interior has given 
every assurance that it will adapt initial 
filling to the amount of run-off and the 
downstream demands for water and firm 
electrical energy. By the way of further 
protection for the lower basin, section 15 
of H. R. 3383 directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to operate the facilities author- 
ized in the bill in compliance with the 
compacts and acts which comprise the 
so-called law of the river and permits 
any State of the Colorado River Basin, 
in the event the Secretary fails to so 
comply, to maintain an action in the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
gives the consent to the joinder of the 
United States as a party in such suit. 

One further consideration relative to 
the upper-basin storage is that the bene- 
fits will not accrue only to that basin. 
California and the other lower-basin 
States will likewise share in the benefit, 
since it will be assured of a regular sup- 
ply in accordance with the terms of the 
compact. Thus, in years of low flow in 
the river caused by drought, water will 
be released from the reservoirs to satisfy 
California’s rights. 

GENERATION OF ELECTRIC POWER IN THE UPPER 
BASIN 


The importance of the installed elec- 
trical energy generating capacity at the 
storage dams as a means of financing 
patt of the cost of the irrigation works 
has already been discussed. There will 
be no problem whatsoever in marketing 
the energy to be generated by the Colo- 
rado River storage project in the power- 
hungry area it will serve. Ten private 
power companies have offered to pur- 
chase any available power above that 
required by project or other Government 
contracts.” Referring to the private 
power companies’ proposals, our commit- 
tee stated in its report: 

The committee finds that this project is 
unique in that there is no public versus pri- 
vate power controversy involved. Represent- 
atives of the 10 private power companies 
operating in the area presented testimony 
before the committee indicating their de- 
sire to cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in the transmission and marketing of 
electric power and energy from the Colorado 
River storage project. Their proposal pro- 
vides essentially that the Secretary construct 
the backbone transmission lines connecting 
major powerplants of the project and that 
use be made of the existing systems of the 
companies and additions thereto to market 
the power. 

= a s s s 

The proposal by the power companies 

seemed entirely reasonable to the committee. 
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The Department of the Interlor advised 
the committee that it was sympathetic to 
the private power companies’ proposal and 
indicated that the suggestions would be 
given studied consideration if the project 
were authorized. Therefore, the committee 
expects the proposal by the private power 
companies for cooperation in the develop- 
ment to be carefully considered by the De- 
partment of the Interior and the electric 
power and energy of the project to be mar- 
keted, so far as possible, through the facil- 
ities of the electric utilities operating in the 
area, provided, of course, that the power- 
preference laws are complied with and proj- 
ect repayment and consumer power rates are 
not adversely affected.” 


Not only the private power companies, 
but the REA cooperatives,” and the 
State of California are anxious to secure 
the power. The State engineer of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Edmonston, and Mr. Mat- 
thew and Mr. Edmonston, the chief en- 
gineer and chairman, respectively, of the 
Colorado River Board of California 
stated as late as February 15, 1954, in 
their official report on the project as 
follows: 

11. Glen Canyon power could be readily 
disposed of in the lower basin where there 
is a great need for additional power. The 
question of policy regarding its disposal 
merits the special consideration of the 
Executive and the Congress.*® 


California’s official position has always 
been favorable to the development of 
the power potential of the upper basin. 
In its official comments on the Secre- 
tary’s interim report on the Colorado 
River appears the following with respect 
to the development of electric power in 
the Colorado River Basin: 

ELECTRIC POWER 


Full development of the water resources 
of the Colorado River necessarily include 
the production and transmission of hydro- 
electric power made possible by the con- 
struction of storage works for the regulation 
and utilization of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River and its tributaries. 

An initial construction program could 
and should include hydroelectric power de- 
velopments when found needed and justi- 
field. Such projects are nonconsumptive 
in effect. 

s * * » o 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


A. That an immediate and intensive in- 
vestigation and study be made and reported 
upon by the Bureau of Reclamation, in co- 
operation with interested agencies, concern- 
ing possible hydro-electric projects upstream 
from Lake Mead on the Colorado River with 
a view to authorization and construction at 
the earliest practicable date; provided, it be 
found that such projects are of noncon- 
sumptive-use character, are feasible from 
engineering and economic standpoints, are 
consistent with the primary purpose of 
furnishing water supplies for domestic and 
irrigation uses in accordance with the Colo- 
rado River Compact, and will not be incon- 
sistent with a comprehensive plan for pro- 
gressive development of the Colorado River 
system.” 


Disregarding this fair and reasonable 
recommendation of the State of Cali- 
fornia, California opposition has stood 
steadfast against the storage dams and 
appurtenant power facilities proposed 
for initial authorization in pending leg- 
islation to authorize the Colorado River 
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storage project. As already indicated, if 
they succeed, they will foreclose upper 
basin development since the power dams 
are the cash register that make that 
development possible. 

CONCLUSION 


It would appear to be an inescapable 
conclusion from the evidence assembled 
from such official California sources as 
the California State engineer and the 
chairman and chief engineer of the Col- 
orado River Board of California that 
authorization of the Colorado River 
storage project’ will not deprive Cali- 
fornia and the other lower basin States 
of the waters of the Colorado River Basin 
to which they are entitled. Not only 
have those officials approved the devlop- 
ment generally, but they have specifical- 
ly endorsed the construction of storage 
reservoirs in the upper basin as a neces- 
sary protection for lower basin water 
supply. The major storage facility of 
the project, the Glen Canyon Reservoir, 
has been twice officially endosed by two 
successive California State engineers, 
Mr. Edward Hyatt and Mr. A. D. Ed- 
monston, by the last two chairmen of the 
Colorado River Board, Mr. Evan T. 
Hewes and Mr. Fred W. Simpson, as 
well as by Mr. Raymond Matthew, chief 
engineer of the Colorado River Board of 
California. In view of the stand taken 
by these responsible State officials, I fail 
to see the basis for opposition on the 
part of California to the Colorado River 
storage project. 
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Our Mental-Health Problem—Mental Ill- 


ness Can Be Cured 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am including herewith the last in a 
series of articles on our mental-health 
problem. These articles were prepared 
for the Amarillo Globe-Times by two of 
the newspapers’ top writers, Louise 
Evans and Mary Tom Rasco. While this 
series has been concerned with the prob- 
lem as it affects Texas, what has been 
said in them can be applied to all the 
other States because the problem of 
proper care and treatment of the men- 
tally ill is a nationwide problem. I hope 
the Members have had an opportunity 
to follow this series and that it may be 
the inspiration for added effort to do 
something for the mentally ill. Mental 
illness can be cured if we determine to 
tackle the problem with proper energy 
and resources: 

THE MENTALLY ILL CAN BE CuRED—WHAT 

TExAs CaN Do 

(By Louise Evans and Mary Tom Rasco) 

There’s a good job a-begging in the Texas 
State Hospital system. 

Last spring the legislature approved a dep- 
uty administrator, which can be paid as high 
as $17,000. 








1956 


was available on September 1, 
first month of 1956, the job 

een filled. Nor had any concrete 
neon made to canvass possibilities 
among highly skilled men. ais 

Aman qualified in hospital administration 
should have the job. If he were a psychia- 
trist-administrator, as is Dr. George Ww. Jack~- 
son who heads the Kansas institutions, it 
would be pure gravy since Dr. James A, 
Bethea, capable executive director of the 
Board of Texas State Hospitals and Special 
Schools, is near retirement age. 

But remember—in the mental health field 
in the United States today, one begs, borrows, 
or steals personnel. 

It takes more than money to buy them. 
You can’t even train your own unless you 
have a drawing card—a training hospital 
***a chance for research * * * good 
working conditions * * * some vital, crea- 
tive program in which the worker feels he has 
a part. : 

Texas can develop such attractions. But 
it will take some vision on the part of the 
poard, of the legislators, and the general run 
of Texans. 

. . * s = 
BIG CITIES SKIPPED 


There is something to be said for tossing 
the whole Texas Hospital and Special School 
plant into the gulf and beginning over. 
Take a look at the map (at right). Note lo- 
cation of the facilities. With the exception 
of the State capital and its nearby neighbor, 
San Antonio, not a big city is served by a 
State hospital. The gulf-coast area with 
such cities as Houston, Beaumont, Galveston, 
Port Arthur—the most heavily populated 
area in the State—does not contain a State 
mental hospital other than the small training 
facility (233 beds) administered by the Uni- 
versity of Texas Medical Branch, at Galves- 
ton. 

The urban centers produce the patients. 
In these urban areas of Texas, too, are con- 
centrated the men and women who have 
training in medical, psychiatric, and the 
auxiliary services needed in a good treatment 
program. 

Try to persuade an American housewife to 
carry on her 1955 duties in an 1855 kitchen— 
yet we are asking that new techniques in 
mental care be carried on in buildings as 
unsuited, some 100 years old. 

But since the plant has aft estimated 
worth of $150 million and since what is 
carried on inside the buildings is more im- 
portant than even their location and struc- 
ture, we can take a page from Kansas’ book: 

1. Reevaluate the patients; get the 
mentally retarded into training schools; 
the aged senile into nursing and boarding 
homes; the nonpsychotic alcoholics into 
clinics; the criminally insane into prisons; 
the children into special treatment centers. 
(There are more than 60 Texas children in 
our hospitals for the insane. They have 
no separate quarters * * * just more sta- 
tistics, mixed in with hopeless adult cases.) 

2. Place the emphasis on the care and 
treatment of the mental patients already in 
the hospitals with the hope of obtaining 
beds through dismissal of long-term 
patients. 

8. Inaugurate a realistic program of 
charges so that individuals and relatives can 
participate in the cost of care. 

4. Set up a training program to build a 
Skilled staff. 

5. With this staff, keep up with the cur- 
rent load. Don’t let the mentally ill stack 
up on waiting lists or in hospitals without 
diagnosis and immediate treatment. 

6. Start research prograins, especially into 
the treatment of mentally disturbed chil- 
dren. 

_ Whether this fact points the way or not, 
Kansas achieved part of its success becaus 
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it reorganized the entire mental health pro- 
gram under a board of social welfare. It 
recognized that the social problems of 
neglected children, aged needing public as- 
sistance, broken homes, failures in com- 
munity organization—the whole complex of 
factors—formed the swamp in which mental 
illness breeds. 

Durwood Manford, of Smiley, former 
speaker, of the house and now chairman of 
the Texas board, believes an equally inte- 
grated program can be worked out in Texas 
under the interagency agreements which the 
legislature has approved. Under these 
agreements, Texas agencies can perform the 
functions of another if necessary—as, for 
instance, the department of public welfare— 
social workers can assist the board in 
carrying out needed social work at the 
county level. But asa generality it’s mighty 
hard to get several agency directors to see 
eye to eye on an integrated program. Some 
one individual is always resistant. 

(The Texas Research League did not rec- 
ommended such a complete reorganization in 
its 1955 report. Asked why, staff members 
explained that its study had been invited 
only by the Board of Texas State Hospitals 
and Special Schools. However, the league 
has been invited to make a similar study of 
the Texas Department of Public Welfare 
within the next 2 years. By that time, it 
may become apparent more integration is 
needed for a strong Texas program for mental 
health.) 

This is a problem of administration, how- 
ever. Hospital population undoubtedly will 
drop through application of good adminis- 
tration. But the meat of the problem still is: 
How are we going to treat and rehabilitate 
our mentally ill? 

The answer lies in staff members—dedi- 
cated people—some of them highly skilled, 
and some of them merely sympathetic and 
knowledge of the needs of patients under 
their care. 

If one of the Texas hospitals were made 
into a teaching and training institution such 
as Topeka State Hospital has become, slowly 
the prestige of its accomplishments would 
attract trainees. 

Or let 1 of the 3 fine medical schools in 
Texas—the university’s medical school at 
Galveston or its southwestern branch at 
Dallas or Baylor in Houston—adopt a hos- 
pital as a training unit. If the Topeka hos- 
pital can be used for training of staffs for 
the other 2 Kansas hospitals, there is no 
reason why Terrell, Austin, and Rusk cannot 
be used as training grounds for the other 
3 Texas hospitais—and for the skilled help 
needed in training schools for the mentally 
retarded, in nursing homes for the aged 
senile, and even in industrial schools for the 
juvenile delinquents. 


RESEARCH 


A research program into mental illness is 
an economic necessity. Suicides, a common 
end to mental illness, account for more 
deaths in the United States than the five 
most common communicable diseases. If 
1,000 Texan children are allowed to reach our 
custodial type of mental institution and live 
only to the age of 60! it will cost Texas $36 
million to support them, in cost of opera- 
tions -alone. And remember, it is in the 
minds of the children where the factors for 
mental disease can be dissected most suc- 
cessfully. 

A State resident center for disturbed chil- 
dren, as recommended by the Texas Research 
League, therefore, would serve as a research 
field which may someday give us the answer 
to this problem of overloaded mental hos- 
pitais. 


VITAL 


COSTS GOING UP 


Last August there were 16,445 persons in 
Texas State hospitals, (Don’t think the 
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State is carrying the whole load of mental 
care. There are about 4,000 private hospital 
beds in Texas that bear mentally ill pa- 
tients.) In 1975 there will be 28,000 in State 
institutions if a mental-care program is not 
started. 

Given no further inflated costs, disregard- 
ing the multi-million-dollar construction 
program to house that number, consider that 
it will cost Texas $24,600 more each day to 
support the increased number. It already 
costs us $20 million annually for 16,445. 

Don’t think this increase won’t happen. 
In February 1953, when the Texas Research 
League started its survey of Texas institu- 
tions, the patient load stood at 24,000 (of 
which two-thirds were in the mental hos- 
pitals), and there was a waiting list of 200. 
By the time the study was completed in late 
November 1954, the patient load had in- 
creased by 1,200 and the waiting list stood 
at 800. 

VOTERS AT FAULT 


It would be satisfying to our separate con- 
sciences if the blame for the piecemeal pro- 
gram since 1949 could be pushed off on the 
Board of Texas Hospitals and Special Schools. 
But Texans went to the polls in 1949 and 
voted down a constitutional amendment 
which was the cornerstone to a modern pro- 
gram for caring for the mentally ill, the aged, 
and the mentally retarded. 


Do you remember how many Texans 
bothered to vote on that important consti- 
tutional amendment which would free the 
“jury trial’ commitments? Exactly 282,982. 
Such a minority report from the voters ought 
to have broken the spirit of the board and 
legislators. 

The defeating vote was narrow—10,176. 
But it was a mandate from the people. Until 
that constitutional requirement comes off 
the books, no modern program for treatment 
of the mentally ill can be built. 


INSUFFICIENT FUNDS 


In 1949 the board tried to meet an emer- 
gency situation of overcrowding in the hos- 
pitals. It made a quick survey and recom- 
mended a $41 million building program to 
put beds under all patients and literally to 
build roofs over their heads. 

The building program, unfortunately, did 
not allow for future growth. (In 1949 Kan- 
sas decided to cut down on future growth 
by treating the ill then in institutions.and 
staffing up to treat new admissions. It chose 
to build its mental-health program with 
brains, not bricks.) 

Since the legislature, called in special ses- 
sion in 1950, voted only $35 million for the 
program, it probably wouldn't have done the 
board much good to plan for the future. 
(However, legislators presented with realistic 
estimates of growth, and a blueprinted pro- 
gram for future creative care of the mentally 
ill, might have listened.) 

The 51st legislature voted a new cigarette 
tax of 1 cent and allocated $5 million from 
the fund for each of 7 years to accumulate 
the $35 million for building. The 54th legis- 
lature, sitting last spring, continued the 
cigarette tax but did not continue the $5 
million allotment. After 1957 the board will 
have to ask its building requirements from 
each upcoming legislature. Presently it is 
spending $1144 million of each $5 million 
annual allotment for repair and renovation 
of existing buildings. 

WORSE TO COME? 


Hindsight is always brilliant thinking. 
Now we can ask: Why didn’t the board, the 
legislature, and Texas recognize the short- 
sightedness of such a policy? Why didn’t 
someone, somewhere, pick up the 14-point 
program and put it into effect? Wise per- 
sonnel policies, ‘intensive in-training pro- 
grams, emphasis on medical and psychiatric 
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care of the patients and a realistic policy of 
admissions could have been bought with 
some of a $35 million allotment. 

Instead, what happened? The _ board 
floundered in administrative detail. Five 
directors came and went in 5 years. In 15 
hospitals, 43 superintendents have served in 
the past 5 years. 

Instead of starting a mental health facility, 
in either Dallas or Houston, where both con- 
centration of population and therefore men- 
tally ill folk and where medical talent and 
auxiliary services of psychologists, therapists, 
and nurses are found, the board approved 
additions to facilities which for many rea- 
sons should either have been closed or 
changed to other types of institutions. 

The Texas Research League by 1954 found 
that some of the buildings erected since 1950 
are flawed in construction and ill-fitted for 
the function they should perform. 

But the most uncomfortable fact that 
emerges is that at the end of the 7-year 
building program, the degree of overcrowd- 
ing in most facilities will be greater than 
it was in 1949. 


LOOK AT NEW YORK 


Texans cannot build themselves out of this 
predicament of overcrowded institutions for 
the mentally ill, mentally retarded and aged. 
We have to think our way out. 

The Board of Texas State Hospitals and 
Special Schools can spearhead a modern pro- 
gram of mental health. But don’t blame 
the board if Texans, speaking through their 
legislature, refuse to adopt such a program. 

We can go to the polls next fall and join 
the rest of the western world in discarding 
a law for the insane we inherited from the 
Middle Ages. 

We can insist upon a teaching and train- 
ing hospital as a pilot program. 

We can demand that the board put skilled 
hospital administrators and top medical men 
in charge of the mental health institutions. 

We can demand that it formulate policies 
that will make dedicated folk of the person- 
nel—right down to the ward aides and shoe- 
repair men—needed to run the complex sys- 
tem. 

We can insist upon research into the cause 
and cure of mental illness. 

Suppose we don’t. Suppose we elect to 
reject such a program. 

We have been talking a lot about Kansas. 
Let’s have a quick lock at New York, one of 
our older States. It has billions of dollars 
invested in schools, in a gigantic highway 
system, mammoth bridges, public works, and 
State services. And it has to have a State 
income tax to support this structure. 

Yet the figures show that one-third of its 
entire State revenues goes to the care of the 
mentally ill. Having just completed a half- 
billion dollar building program, it has had 
to vote another $375 million bond issue for 
buildings. New York didn’t start soon 
enough. 

Texas now has a young population. It 
doesn’t have the burden of an aging popula- 
tion that New York has, but it will. Also it 
will be facing the attritions of an urbanized 
State. In the last census, 62 percent of 
Texans lived in urban centers. The trend 
has been accelerated since. 

When we reach New York’s stage of urbani- 
zation, when our percentage of older people 
starts rising, we will have the same costs— 
unless we plan now. 

Texas can afford to adopt a modern pro- 


gram. 
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In fact, we can’t afford not to. 
The stakes are too high. 


Public and private facilities for care of 
mental patients in Texas (excluding State 
hospitals) 


| Patients 
ad- 

mitted, 
1953 


Patient- 
days, 


1953 


Bed 
capacity 


Ownership, name, and 
location 


Private or church owned: 

Oak Ridge Sanatorium, 
Austin _ _- 

Baptist Hospital,! Beau- 
mont 

Beaumont Infirmary, 
Beaumont 

Beverly Hills Clinie and 
Sanatorium, Dallas 

Timberlawn Sanatorium, 
Dallas _- 

Wheatland Retreat, Dal- 
las = (2) 

Westbrook Sanatorium, 
Dallas 

Harris 
Worth 

Howard Sanatorium, 
Fort Worth 

St. Mary’s 
Galveston 

Sunland Clinie Hospital, 
Harlingen 

Allen’s Private Sanstor- 
ium, Houston 

ferman Hospital Hous- 
ton 

Keightly Hospitai, Hous- 
ton 

Memorial Hospital,! 
Houston. ___- 

Methodist Hospital, 
Houston 

Montrose Hespital, 
Houston —_- 

Oak Place Hospital, 
Houston 

Counts Sanatorium, 
Houston 

Benner Sanatorium, 
Houston 

Plainview Sanatorium 
and clinic, Plainview 

Dr. A. J. Bankhead, 
Tyler 

Dr. George C, Constant, 
Victoria 


| 40, 885 


29, 659 





Hospital, Fort 


Infirmary,! 


6, 404 


5, 090 


250 





1, 000 


City-county: 
Memorial Hospital, ! Cor- 
pus Christi 
Parkland Hospital, ! Dal- 
las 
El! Paso General Hospi- 
tal, ! El Paso 
Jefferson-Davis Hospital, | 
louston 
Wichita Falls General 
Hospital,’ Wichita 
Falls | 





Hospital, El Paso | 
U.S. Public Health Serv- | 
ice ILospital,4 
Worth 
Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Houston 
Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Marlin 
Brooke Army 
san Antonio 
Veterans’ Administration | 
Hospital, Waco-_. 


Fort | 


William Beaumont Army | 
' 
| 
Hospital, | 
| 


2,040 1, 200 | 
MN 3, 076 
State (not under State board): | 

Galveston State Psycho- 

pathic Hospital, University | 
$233) ¢ 

1 General hospital with facilities for mental patients, 

2 Not available. 

3 Estimated. 

4 For narcotic patients, 


~ 
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Conservation of Marine Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, at 
the recently concluded meetings of the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists jn 
Mexico there occurred an action which 
has been interpreted as a severe setback 
for United States diplomacy. There was 
passed a resolution dealing with the 
breadth of the territorial sea and the 
principle of freedom of the seas. If car. 
ried to its logical conclusion the resoly- 
tion would split the oceans surrounding 
the Americas into segments of soverign 
territory stretching to sea as far as the 
coastal country thought was necessary to 
protect its interests. The implications 
of such a radical change in practice upon 
the defense, merchant marine, and air 
commerce of the hemisphere are so far 
reaching that they defy immediate as. 
sessment. 

Hardly less shocking to United States 
diplomacy than the substance of the 
resolution was the way in which its pas- 
sage was accomplished. The Department 
of State has worked with some degree of 
urgency and energy in recent months to 
explain and rationalize the position of 
the United States on the doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas to our southern 
neighbors 1 by 1 and in groups. But in 
the last analysis nations who have al- 
ready laid claims to 200 miles and more 
or high seas prepared a resolution with- 
out asking the United States to partici- 
pate in its drafting, and ramrodded it 
through the meeting without analysis, 
discussion, or study. The vote was 15 
to 1 against the United States. Four 
other countries tempered the defeat 
lightly by Abstaining from voting. 

This is not the first time that this sub- 
ject has been brought to the attention 
of the Congress nor do I suppose it will 
be the last. The topic has been fer- 
menting in Latin America for 10 years. 
The last time it bubbled over was at the 
10th Inter-American Conference at Ca- 
racas in the spring of 1954. In reaction 
to that the Congress enacted Public Law 
680, 84th Congress, 2d session, which 
among other things provided for the 
United States Treasury standing good 
for any fine when a vessel of the United 
States was seized pursuant to rights and 
claims not recognized by the United 

tates. 

This is a complicated subject and there 
are undoubtedly some aspects of it of 
which I have no clear understanding. I 
say this advisedly, because I am certain 
that no rational person knowing what 
little I do about the subject would have 
voted for such a resolution, and Iam sure 
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that the delegates there assembled were 
rational persons and represented ra- 


tional governments. A large component 
of the problem, however, is concerned 
with the conservtion of fishery resources 
lying in the high seas and this is a sub- 
‘ect about which I do have some knowl- 
edge and understanding. 

The development of fishery conserva- 
tion theory and the application of it to 
the practical problems of conserving ma- 
rine resources has been advanced sub- 
stantially in my State during the past 30 

years. Such eminent scientists in the 
field as M. F: Thompson, F. Harvard Bell, 
H. A. Dunlop, Richard VanCleve, W. C. 
Herrington, Lloyd A. Royal, J. L. Kask, 
and M. B. Schaefer have come from the 
school of fisheries of our University of 
Washington to contribute mightily to 
theory and practice in the field. Such 
eminent public-spirited laymen as Ed- 
ward W. Allen, the late Miller Freeman, 
Harold Lokkon, and others are known 
nationally and internationally, with their 
Canadian counterparts across the bor- 
der, for the skill with which they have 
translated these scientific activities into 
practical diplomatic, economic, social, 
and political accomplishments, 

I hope that it is with pardonable pride 
that I relate the achievements which the 
United States has made in the conserva- 
tion of fishery conservation in the past 
30 years, which are unequaled by any 
other country, and the part that citizens 
of my State have played in that achieve- 
ment. I do this not for the glorification 
of our State or Nation but to illustrate to 
our neighbors to the south that the ob- 
jectives they seek in this complex matter 
can be accomplished quite adequately, 
practically, economically, and quickly by 
peaceful international collaboration and 
cooperation, which strongly promotes in- 
ternational good will among the par- 
ticipants instead of generating chaos in 
international relations as would the res- 
olution adopted at Mexico City if it were 
put into practice. 

During the First World War there was 
much the same shortage of protein food 
in the world as we remember from so 
short a time ago in the Second World 
War. Fishermen and farmers were ex- 
horted to produce more and more food. 
Under this impetus the halibut fisher- 
men of the State of Washington, British 
Columbia, and Alaska expanded their 
fishing effort as rapidly as possible until 
it spread all over the Northeast Pacific 
and out along the Alaskan Peninsula. 
During the entirety of the 1920’s, the 
intensity of the fishery continually in- 
creased, but just as steadily the total 
catch of halibut by Canada and the 
United States declined. 

By 1924, the direction of decline was 
SO apparent to the industry leaders on 
both sides of the border that they knew 
something had to be done about it, but 
they knew not what. Now, of course, we 
know that the resource had been over- 
fished during the intensive harvesting of 
World War I, but a short 30 years ago 
this thought was not widely harbored. 
Most people still considered that the fish 
of the sea, like the sands of the beach, 
and the stars in the skies, were unlimited 
in number and inexhaustible in supply. 
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There was no science of applied fishery 
biology as such, and oceanography was 
a fancy name some Navy people used to 
refer to the study of wind, wave, and 
weather at sea. 

However, something was required to be 
done or the whole industry would go 
broke. The leaders of the industry 
finally prevailed upon their governments 
to negotiate a treaty under which a joint 
commission could be appointed to study 
the matter. The treaty was signed and 
put into effect in 1924. 

The newly appointed Commissioners 
had no better knowledge about what had 
happened to the halibut than did the 
fishermen. To get started they hired a 
bright young man who did seem to have 
some ideas on the subject. He is now the 
world-renowned Dr. W. F. Thompson, 
director of applied fishery research, Uni- 
versity of Washington. He hired a group 
of young graduate students, none of 
whom had had fishery training, and put 
them to sea with the fishermen to study, 
observe, and report upon the ocean, the 
fish, the fishery, the fishermen, and the 
observable relations between them. This 
was the International Fishery Commis- 
sion, az1d it was the first venture of the 
sort that nations had embarked upon. 

Results did not come quickly or easily, 
but after 6 years of the most rigid exami- 
nations of the facts available to them, 
Dr. Thompson and his young men had 
put together a theory to account for the 
diminished catches of halibut despite the 
intensified fishery effort. It ran, in es- 
sence, like this: 

Fish are continually entering the fish- 
ery from the newly born crop that comes 
along each year, and the weight of the 
fish in the stock was increasing as the 
individual fish in it grew. On the other 
hand fish were leaving the stock steadily 
by death. In a state of nature these 
forces were in equilibrium and the ocean 
was supporting the maximum population 
of halibut it was capable of doing. 

When a fishery was started on such a 
virgin stock of fish three things hap- 
pened: First, the total abundance of fish 
in the stock began to decrease; second, 
the average size of fish in the stock be- 
gan to decrease; and, third, the produc- 
tivity of the stock in terms of pounds of 
fish it would yield to the fishery began 
to increase. All three of these things 
continued to happen until a maximum 
point of productivity was reached. This 
corresponded precisely with a certain, 
determinable level of fishing effort. If 
the fishery was increased in intensity 
beyond that level the catches would ac- 
tually decrease, and the more you fished 
beyond that point theless you caught. 

Essentially there,was a point of fishing 
effort at which the stock of fish would 
produce the maximum sustainable yield. 
If you held the fishery at that level the 
production could be had year after year 
indefinitely. If you let the fishery go 
beyond that point you were wasteful of 
the resource, because less fishing would 
catch more fish. On the other hand it 
was just as true that if you did not 
fish that hard you were just as wasteful 
of the resource, because part of it was 
being lost by natural deaths to no man’s 
uSé. 
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If all of this theory was correct then 
all that had to be done to restore pro- 
ductivity and prosperity in the halibut 
fishery was to cut back the fishing effort 
to below that point which in any season 
it would produce a little less halibut from 
the stock—when taken together with 
natural deaths—than natural growth 
had added to it. 

While all of this sounds logical, co- 
herent, and sensible in 1956 it was noth- 
ing but radical theory, unsubstantiated 
by experience, in 1930. The Interna- 
tional Fisheries Commission had no au- 
thority to establish the regulations any- 
way. The Canadian Government could 
not regulate American boats. The 
State of Washington could not regulate 
Canadian boats. Catches were steadily 
falling off. Fishermen had to fish stead- 
ily the year around throughout the bit- 
ter winter to scratch together a meager 
living. The whole industry was going 
broke and the outlook was bleak. 

So after a year or so of wrestling with 
the problem the industry on both sides 
of the border decided to take the gamble. 
Things could not be much worse any- 
way. So, accordingly, their leaders 
went once more to Washington, D. C., 
and to Ottawa and asked their Govern- 
ments to renegotiate the treaty estab- 
lishing the International Fisheries Com- 
mission so as to give the Commission 
regulatory authority over the halibut 
fishermen of both countries. This was 
done, and in 1933 the regulation of the 
fishery was begun on the basis of the 
scientific information gathered by Dr. 
Thompson and his young men. 

The thing was a success almost from 
the start. Within 2 years fish were 
enough more plentiful on the banks that 
even the fishermen could tell the dif- 
ference. Fishing was easier, catches 
were had more quickly; it was soon pos- 
sible even to increase the permissible 
quota of catch for the season and still 
keep the stock increasing. In 1937 the 
treaty was renegotiated again to give 
the Commission more regulatory author- 
ity over the fishery. This still worked 
good and catches were increased stead- 
ily. This has kept right on year after 
year until last year the catch was more 
than twice as great as it had been in 
1933, it was greater than it had been at 
the height of the unrestricted fishery of 
World War I, and the catch was taken 
in 2 months of fishing instead of 12 
months. The stock was producing 
pretty close to the maximum quantity of 
halibut each year that the North Pacific 
was capable of doing. Friction between 
the Governments and the fishermen of 
the country was almost nonexistent. 
The industry in both countries was stable 
and profitable. 

While this great experiment was going 
on the salmon fishermen of Puget Sound 
and nearby British Columbia, who de- 
pend on the production of salmon from 
the Fraser River, began to suffer the 
same troubles that the halibut fishermen 
had gone through during the twenties. 
The harder they fished the less they 
caught. The example of what was going 
on in halibut was under their eyes. They 
asked the two Government to do the 
same for them that they were doing for 
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the halibut fishermen. As a result a 
treaty establishing the International Sal- 
mon Fisheries Commission was signed by 
Canada and the United States in 1937. 
After a period of several years of scien- 
tific research, as provided for in that 
treaty, that Commission began the regu- 
lation of the fieshemen of both countries. 
The results over the past 10 years have 
been, if anything, more spectacularly 
successful than was the case with hal- 
ibut. 

World War II brought the same after- 
math of hunger as did World War I and 
similar increase sin fishing intensity. 
But now theory was available, experi- 
ence and practice had been gained with 
such problems, and trained scientists— 
mostly from Dr. Thompson’s brood— 
were available. The tuna fishermen of 
California had watched the halibut and 
salmon fisheries go through periods of 
great growth, overfishing, short result- 
ing catch, scientific research, economic 
distress while the resources war rebuild- 
ing, and then again. stable catches and 
prosperity. They determined to avoid 
this cycle by getting their research done 
before overfishing came, to get the facts 
in hand with which to build adequate 
regulations against the date they were 
needed. So they came to Washington 
and asked their Government to do for 
them what it had done for the salmon 
and halibut men. From this grew the 
highly successful Inter-American Tropi- 
cal Tuna Commission established under 
treaty among the United States, Costa 
Rica, and Panama. 

Next the New England fishermen came 
asking the same thing. Haddock and 
cod were getting hard to catch and small 
in size. This was a much more compli- 
cated problem than had been tackled 
yet. Several different kinds of fisheries 
were being fished in the area by several 
types of gear. The cizitens of 10 coun- 
tries—Canada, Iceland, Norway, Eng- 
land, Denmark, Italy, France, Spain, 
Portgual, and the United States—fished 
together in the area. This was just 
about as complicated a set of economic, 
social, legal, political, and diplomatic 
problems as can be conceived in a fish- 
ery problem. Yet the 10 nations—work- 
ing on the example of the now old halibut 
commission—did sign a conservation 
treaty, establish the International Com- 
mission for the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries, conduct their researches jointly 
under it, and finally began to jointly 
regulate their fishermen. My friends 
from New England tell me that progress 
under this multilateral commission has 
been most satisfactory. International 
friction over the fisheries has quite died 
away, and the haddock and cod are get- 
ting larger and easier to catch again. 

Now a Similar treaty has been signed 
between the United States and Canada 
to cover the fisheries of the Great Lakes. 
Another signed a few years ago between 
Canada and the United States and Ja- 
pan to cover all their joint fisheries in 
the North Pacific has materially re- 
duced friction over fisheries in the area 
and Russia has even asked for permis- 
sion to attend the next Commission 
meeting. For some years 19 nations 
have been engaged under similar treaty 
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to study and regulate the whale fishery 
of the whole world under the Interna- 
tional Whaling Commission. Although 
the United States has not had a whale 
fishery for a generation it took the initi- 
ative and leadership in establishing the 
International Whaling Commission and 
nas actively participated in its work and 
deliberations. Negotiations are now un- 
derway among Japan, Russia, Canada, 
and the United States to draft a con- 
servation treaty covering the fur seals 
of the North Pacific. A similar treaty 
has been proposed by the United States 
to Mexico to cover the shrimp fisheries 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. Speaker, this mixture of industry, 
scientists, and Government officials in in- 
ternational fisheries conservation com- 
missions works. In all cases where it 
has been tried, and these are now too 
many to be regarded as accidental, the 
resource has been conserved, the indus- 
try has been made economically sound, 
and imternational friction has dimin- 
ished or quite disappeared. 

What was novel 30 years ago when 
the citizens of my State first got into 
such problems has now been recognized 
as sound practice by the majority of na- 
tions. In April of 1955 the fishery ex- 
perts of 50 countries gathered together 
in Rome under the auspices of the 
United Nations in the ‘International 
Technical Conference on the Conserva- 
tion of the Living Resources of the Sea.” 
After 3 weeks of meeting, during which 
some of the sessions were quite stormy, 
the conference adopted a report which 
contained these general conclusions: 

The conference notes with satisfaction 
conservation measures already carried out in 
certain regions and for certain species at 
the national and international level. Inter- 
national cooperation in research (including 
statistical investigation) and regulation in 
the conservation of living resources of the 
high seas is essential. The conference con- 
siders that wherever necessary further con- 
ventions for these purposes should be nego- 
tiated. 

The present system of international fishery 
regulation (conservation measures) is gen- 
erally based on the geographical and biologi- 
cal distribution of the marine populations 
with which individual agreements are con- 
cerned. From the scientific and technical 
point of view, this seems, in general, to be 
the best way to handle those problems. This 
system is based upon conventions signed by 
the nations concerned. 

From the desire expressed during this con- 
ference by all participating nations to co- 
operate in research and from the guidance 
given by existing conventions, it appears that 
there are good prospects of establishing fur- 
ther conservation measures where and when 
necessary. 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, there is a system 
of international cooperation adequate to 
provide for the full conservation of fish 
resources lying in the high seas. It has 
been tried successfully time after time 
on a great variety of such problems to the 
satisfaction of the nations involved and 
their fishermen. It has the stamp of ap- 
proval of most of the maritime nations. 
It is to be hoped that our Latin American 
neighbors, who are not fishing people, 
and who have no more trained fisheries 
scientists than we had 30 years ago, will 
give this method thorough study and 
evaluation. It is certain that the United 
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States would give the utmost coopers. 
tion in following such a method in their 
area. It is equally certain that the de. 
struction of the doctrines of the freedom 
of the seas which they propose to acco. 
plish this end will not prevail. 


Ike’s Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker 
to those of us who are concerned with 
the preservation of States rights, the veto 
of the gas bill was most disturbing, 
Typical of the reception of the veto in 
my State of Texas is the following ej- 
torial which appeared in the Pampa 
Daily News, at Pampa, Tex.: 

IKE’s VETO 


That self-professed antagonist of creeping 
socialism, President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
seems to be laboring under the delusion that 
the way to resist said creeping socialism is to 
run headlong into its arms; at least that is 
the only conclusion a rational individual can 
come to with the advent of his veto of the 
bill which would have freed natural-gas pro- 
ducers from Federal bureaucratic control. 

One advantageous factor which should re- 
sult from Ike’s ignorance of the basic princi- 
ples involved or his hypocrisy (take your 
pick) will be the awakening which should 
come to many of his bewitched worshipers 
who looked upon him as the knight-errant 
of free enterprise and, sad as it is to relate, 
Texas has had its share in this category. In- 
deed, Ike has now earned his place as the 
No. 3 man in the holy Socialist triumvirate of 
Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman. 

The obvious has been so glaring so long 
that we wonder why many of the Ike cult 
needed this veto action to awaken them. 
After opposing the Bricker amendment, 4p- 
pointing a confirmed Socialist as Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court and expanding 
the grandiose fraud of “social security,” to 
name a few examples, the opening of the 
wedge of a system of Federal price controls 
shouldn’t be too much of a shocker. 

In his veto statement, Ike implied resent- 
ment because a campaign contribution was 
offered Senator Case of South Dakota on 
the alleged basis that he favored passage of 
the bill. To an individual grounded in 
basics, the measure would have been Ccon- 
sidered in principle and that principle would 
be to the end of protecting the source of 
all freedom, the right of ownership in 
property. 

We trust the President is pleased with the 
results of his action. The leftwingers are 
howling approval from coast to coast and 
the most obtuse Marxian doctrinaires can 
smile with glee at the opportunities now 
before them for, as Ike knew, there is vil- 
tually no chance the bill can be passed over 
his veto. In light of this, Ike’s statement 
about being “in accord with its basic ob- 
jectives” proves to be damning by faint 
praise. 

Then, too, there is that patently synthetic 
concern about the gas lobby when the goons 
of organized labor and the NEA operate 4 
couple of the most blatant pressure groups 
to daily kick, push, and bludgeon our na- 
tional legislators one could imagine. Since 
these two outfits have been doing it for years, 
we assume it has become a royal prerogative 
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in their case. Such, however, is the degra- 
of democracy. 


-: 
S surmise that Ike and his retinue have 
plreacy calculated how many votes will be 


ing from the eastern metropolitan 
minority groups because of his action, but 
then you don’t have to be a wizard to realize 
they have more votes than the gas pro- 
queers. And the vote is the politician's 
sole judge of virtue. 

The late William Graham Sumner, a po- 
litical science professor at Yale, a renowned 
sociologist, and ordained clergyman, made 
the observation in 1910 that he didn’t think 
the American Republic would live much 
after 1950 because of the grasping for power 
on the part of Central Government. Sum- 
ner, of course, didn’t mean that the Republic 
would not exist in form, but rather that 
it would be so enervated by Government 
intervention that the chance for its con- 
tinued life as a defender of freedom would 
be nil. Sad to relate, Sumner’s pessimism 
was partially confirmed Friday with the 
Eisenhower veto. 

The price for ignoring principle is high 
and posterity will be able to count January 
17, 1956, as a stellar day in the forging of 
their shackles of servitude. 


forthcom 





What Now? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
an article which recently appeared in 
the International Peasant Union. The 
article was written by Dr. Milan Gavrilo- 
vic, and it is entitled “What Now?” Dr. 
Gavrilovic ably presents his point that 
America must spring awake before it is 
too late. The long arm of Moscow is al- 
ready upon the horizon, and the clenched 
fist will surely descend. Will we, like the 
five foolish virgins, be found sleeping at 
the midnight hour with no oil in our 
lamps? Or will we snap to our senses 
before the blow has fallen? Dr. Gavrilo- 
vic’s words make one wonder. 


The article follows: 


The second Geneva Conference, held last 
November, was convened to follow through 
On proposals made at the first conference 
in July. Objectives included the unification 
of Germany through free elections and the 
establishment of a system of collective 
European security to guarantee the inde- 
pendence and frontiers of all present Euro- 
pean states, including those dominated by 
the Communists and the Soviet Union. An- 
other objective was to limit armament— 
especially to forbid atomic arms, To unify 
Germany meant to release Eastern Germany 
from Communist enslavement, to unite her 
with West Germany and to bring the united 
Germany into NATO. To limit armament 
meant to recognize once more, this time 
collectively by the Western Big Three, the 
Communist status quo in Europe and to for- 
bid the powerful atomic weapons which the 
United States still possesses more strongly 
than any other country. The West was 
most concerned with Germany’s unification; 
the Soviets with the armament question. 
A Western proposal read: “France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of 
America are not prepared to enter into 
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a system of European security which, as in 
the Soviet proposal put forward at Geneva, 
does not end the division of Germany.” The 
Soviet proposal asked for ‘collective secu- 
rity in Europe instead of the formation of 
groupings of some European states directed 
against other European states” and for “prin- 
ciples of respect for the independence of 
states and non-interference in their internal 
affairs.” Into that European system both 
Germanies would enter as equal, sovereign 
states, recognized by all. This system, ac- 
cording to the Soviet proposal, ‘‘would fa- 
cilitate the earliest possible settlement of the 
German problem through the unification of 
Germany on a peaceful and democratic 
basis.” Naturally, there was no hint of free 
elections, they being ‘‘obsolete,” and if not 
a bourgeois prejudice, definitely a bourgeois 
fraud. But, of course, the Soviets mentioned 
reduction of armaments, interdiction of 
atomic weapons and withdrawal of foreign 
armies from the European countries. And 
finally, as if incidentally, the Soviets said 
in Article 14 that ‘the Warsaw Treaty of 
May 14, 1955, the Paris agreements of Oc- 
tober 23, 1954, and the North Atlantic Treaty 
of April 4, 1949 shall become ineffective.” 

This Soviet proposal meant for the Soviets 
to gain everything, for the Allies to lose 
everything. The Allies would not only have 
to recognize the Communist status quo in 
Europe, collectively this time, not only to 
guarantee the existence of all these Commu- 
nist states, but also to recognize the new 
Communist member, East Germany. The 
Allies would have to accept the unification 
of Germany without free elections, leaving 
unification to be achieved by the only man- 
ner according to the well-established pat- 
tern; coalition with the Communists first, 
then the ousting of non-Communists from 
the government. The Allies would have to 
renounce all anti-Communist activities such 
as the Voice of America and Radio Free 
Europe, as required by the principle of non- 
interference of foreigners in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries, but the Soviet Union 
could continue its propaganda in other coun- 
tries, for this is not accomplished by the 
Soviet citizens but by citizens under Com- 
munist influence in those countries who are 
free to make any propaganda whatsoever on 
the grounds that it is constitutional freedom 
of opinion. Allied armies, especially the 
American, would have to withdraw from ter- 
ritories of the European states because they 
would be “foreign,” but all Communist 
armies would remain in all those Communist 
countries as simple parts of the Soviet Army, 
because they would not be “foreign” but 
domestic. NATO would dissolve and nothing 
would be left of it, because after the dissolu- 
tion of the Warsaw Treaty there would re- 
main the individual treaties concluded be- 
tween all these Communist countries and 
the Soviet Union at the end of the war, and 
there would remain the Communist solidar- 
ity which units all of them unto life and 
death without any treaty obligation. Lastly, 
the Allies would respect the obligation of 
interdiction of atomic weapons once the 
proposal was accepted, while the Soviet 
Union would do so only so far as she con- 
sidered it useful to herself, just as the Soviet 
Union has done with all treaties concluded 
with her. The Soviets consider the free West 
as an enemy, and their word given to an 
enemy is not binding. 

Obviously the Soviets could not achieve 
their plan. But they have achieved some- 
thing else. Since the Geneva Conferences, 
the Soviets have had the feeling of full 
certitude that the free peoples and their 
governments sincerely do not want war. 
Sheltered so safely from war and feeling se- 
cure in the term “Geneva spirit,” the So- 
viets promptly transformed Geneva into a 
great platform for their propaganda, and 
the “Geneva spirit” term into a shield 
against any attack against them. Even fol- 
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lowing the first Geneva Conference in July, 
Khrushchev’s true thinking showed itself to 
those in the West who began to believe the 
Soviets were heeding this spirit by a certain 
ideological slackening, and a certain aban- 
donment of Marxism. “That will happen,” 
Khrushchev said, “when the shrimp starts 
to whistle, the fish to speak.” Khrushchev 
spoke the simple truth: Soviets stand and 
fall with Marxism. On the eve of the anni- 
versary of the Soviet Revolution, at one of 
Moscow’s most solemn meetings, and just 
before Molotov left for Geneva after the 
second conference’s recess, Lazar Kaganovic 
spoke to the peoples of the free world over 
the heads of their governments. He said: 
“We can say today that the forces of peace 
have increased and that the force of the 
people is a decisive force. And the people, 
including those of the imperialistic coun- 
tries, do not wish to perish or suffer in the 
interest of militarism.” If free people do 
not wish to perish or suffer, he indicated 
they have to exercise pressure on their gov- 
ernments to accept Soviet demands, and if 
a government refuses, they have to elect 
another. They can do it for they are free 
to do it. In this respect they will have all 
the help of the Soviet Union. That prom- 
ise is absolute. Kaganovic said: “No one 
will ever be able to break the close bonds 
linking the Soviet people with the broad 
people’s masses, with the working class of 
all countries of the world.” To kill the 
morale of the enemies of communism and to 
raise the morale of its adherents repre- 
sents the thinking of Kaganovic, who boasted 
of the increasing Soviet power, and con- 
cluded: “If the 19th century were a century 
of capitalism, the 20th century is a century 
of the triumph of socialism and commu- 
nism.” Translated into clear language, 
that means: “If the 19th century were a 
century of freedom, the 20th century is a 
century of triumph of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, enemy of any freedom.” 
Translated into practical language, it reads: 
“Who has ears to hear, may hear. Let him 
hurry up to take a place on our bandwagon 
for otherwise he might fatally be late.” 
Kaganovich’s speech showed clearly the 
briefing Mototov received before he left 
Moscow for the second time in November, 
not even considering the praise bestowed 
on him by Kaganovich. Molotov strictly 
followed these instructions. The new Soviet 
offensive hinted at by Khrushchey when he 
said Marxism would be abandoned “when 
shrimps start to whistle,” and which was 
developed strongly by Kaganovich in Mos- 
cow, was continued by Molotov in Geneva. 
In refusing the demand for free elections in 
East Germany, he said straightforwardly: 
“Much has been said here with regard to the 
election system of the Western states, in 
regard to the fight among the parties for 
parliamentary seats. But in the elections 
of which Messrs. Dulles, Pinay and Mac- 
millan have told us, the question after all 
is: Whether the government will be replaced 
or not. * * * The question of all-German 
elections is not merely a question of a change 
of government. * * * Naturally, there can 
be no consent to taking back from the work- 
ing masses of the German Democratic Re- 
public the plants and factories, land and 
natural resources.” And quite in the spirit 
of Kaganovich’s speech 2 days earlier in 
Moscow, he added: “The German Demo- 
cratic Republic, being a state of German 
workers and peasants, has a great future, 
since it follows the main road of the de- 
velopment of the whole of humanity and 
has strong and true friends.” He could not 
have stressed more clearly the solemn 
speech of Kaganovich about the world aims 
and world politics of the Soviet Union. 
The representatives of the free West could 
not accept this purely communistic thesis. 
And in refusing it they have emphasized the 
unbridgeable difference between the two op- 
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posite ideologies. At the concluding meet- 
ing on November 17, Dulles said: “The Soviet 
refusal even to contemplate free elections in 
East Germany has a significance which goes 
far beyond the confines of Germany. It 
highlights, as no words could, the situation 
throughout Eastern Europe. If the so-called 
German Democratic Republic cannot stand 
the test of the people’s choice, no more can 
the regimes imposed on the other peoples 
of Eastern Europe. This topic was not on our 
agenda because the Soviet Government had 
refused to accept it there. * * * Conditions in 
Eastern Europe may be such that the Soviet 
Union feels that it cannot now agree to free 
elections in any area it controls, because that 
would have a contagious effect.”” And Dulles 
once more repeated the beliefs of democra- 
cies. “The free democracies believe that 
human beings were given minds with which 
to think and consciences with which to judge 
right and wrong, and that human dignity re- 
quires freedom of thought and freedom of 
conscience. We also believe that the peoples 
of the world are essentially a single family, 
the members of which are naturally sympa- 
thetic to each other.” These words could 
not fall on fertile ground. Mutual love has 
its place in religion and in the ideology of 
freedom, but it cannot exist in an ideology 
that rejects the religion and is based on a 
doctrine of hatred. Macmillan underlined 
the difference in these words: “The real prob- 
lem is our radically different approach to 
German reunification. We believe that in- 
dividuals and nations should be free, free to 
choose their own form of government and 
free to choose their own future. We also be- 
lieve they should be free to choose their own 
way of living. The Soviet Government, how- 
ever, continues to believe in its rights, nay 
its duty, to impose when it can, political and 
economic system on other nations and to 
withhold from them the right to choose their 
own future. Once more it is clear that we are 
back in that strange nightmare where men 
use the same words to mean different 
things—peace-loving, democratic freedom, 
all these splendid words, which we have in- 
herited through the long history of civilized 
Europe, have clear and inspiring meanings to 
us with deep undertones. They appear to 
have a wholly different significance to the 
Soviet Government. 

Not only different but quite the opposite. 
It is important that the basic differences 
have been stressed by Dulles and Macmillan. 
Their declarations, let us hope, will con- 
vince even the greatest unbelieving Thomas 
and the naive victims of the Communist 
propaganda, that it is no fault of their gov- 
ernments if there is no true peace; these 
people would certainly have made their own 
statesmen responsible if they had refused to 
go to Geneva once the proposal had been 
made. These declarations have done some- 
thing more. They have stopped the spiritual 
demobilization of the West, not only stopped 
it but started new spiritual mobilization be- 
fore rising danger. The declarations have 
also stopped the dangerous spiritual demo- 
bilization of the enslaved peoples who, rightly 
or wrongly, have begun to consider the pour- 
parlers in Geneva as bargaining of the great 
at the expense of the small. But the dec- 
laration did not dispel the clear conviction 
of the Soviets that the West does not want 
to go to war in any case except if it is itself 
attacked by the Soviets. For the Soviets the 
great shelter from the war remained. 
Shielded behind it, the new offensive they 
started in Moscow with the speech of Kagano- 
vich, continued in Geneva with the deciara- 
tions of Molotov; and without even waiting 
for the outcome of Geneva, they went on 
with it throughout the vast India with the 
numerous speeches of Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin. Their Communist hatred of the West 
grafted very well on the hatred of the na- 
tives against their former colonial masters. 
The success was tremendous. These two 
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most important Soviet leaders began to be- 
have there as if large India were their home, 
so that in the end one could neither know 
who was there at home and who was not, 
who was the guest and who the host— 
Khrushchev and Bulganin or Nehru—nor 
who was introducing whom to the masses 
of India. Finally, Khrushchev said that 
they were the guests, but now no longer 
the guests of Nehru and his government, 
but the guests of Indian peasants. Said 
Khrushchev: “Now our peasants have in 
their own hands the political power to de- 
velop themselves spiritually, mentally, and 
physically. Our peasants and farmers have 
chosen the path of collectivized agriculture 
and this is the way they enrich themselves 
spiritually and culturally. So allow me on 
behalf of the collective farmers of the So- 
viet Union to wish you prosperity materially 
as well as spiritually.” He was “‘more than 
sure that you will find your own road to 
this end if you will look for this road hard 
enough, just as your government is looking 
for it.” In point of fact, the peasants in 
Russia have no political power whatsoever— 
like no one else has, except the Communist 
Party. When the day comes that they gain 
that power there will be no Khrushchev to 
speak on their behalf. The peasants in Rus- 
sia did not choose the road of collectiviza- 
tion, but have fallen by the millions in the 
bitter fight against it, for their own land 
and their own freedom. Nor were the peas- 
ants in the Soviet Union enriching them- 
selves spiritually, mentally, and physically, 
and as for enriching themselves materially, 
not even Khrushchev had the courage to 
say that. But who of those 50,000 peasants 
who listened to him at one meeting knew 
the sufferings of the Russian peasants? And 
when he recommended to them the road of 
collectivization which brought such happi- 
ness to the Russian peasants, there was no 
doubt that many among his peasant listen- 
ers “will look for this road hard enough.” 
And the Communist Party of India will 
surely know how to help them. 


At the departure of Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev at the aerodrome, Nehru spoke to the 
mass, in front of the loudspeaker: “Our 
friendship with the Soviet Union is not di- 
rected against anybody. Our getting closer 
to the Soviet Union does not mean that we 
are drawing away from others.” The fakirs 
of India are famous for their incredible 
miracles and tricks. But the trick of getting 
closer to the Soviet Union today without 
drawing away from the West, that is a miracle 
that only the greatest fakir of India could 
accomplish. We dont’ believe in that mira- 
cle. And we do not believe at all that Nehru 
is the greatest fakir of India. Between him 
and even the smallest true fakir exists a big 
difference. Ordinary fakirs try to make their 
spectators believe in their optical illusion 
and not themselves; Nehru is trying to make 
himself believe without making anyone be- 
lieve in the West. In bidding the Soviet 
leaders farewell Nehru declared with a note 
of emotion in his voice: “An entire genera- 
tion will remember your visit. Please come 
back again. We will expectantly await you.” 
This good man was not aware that they did 
come to stay, that they are already there, in 
his own country, within his own people, and 
that there was no need to specially ask them 
to come again. 

On their return to Moscow on December 21 
both Khrushchev and Bulganin told a crowd 
of 20,000 at Moscow Central Airport that 
they would continue their war on Western 
colonial policies. Khrushchey asserted that 
Western colonialism was disintegrating ev- 
erywhere. He branded colonialism as a “dis- 
grace to modern man.” And he promised 
his listeners and Asia and Africa; “We shall 
keep repeating this point as long as colo- 
nialism exists.” No better wish for the New 
Year and no one closer to the heart of Asia 
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and Africa could he hand out. Yes, we know 
there is no worse colonialism today than the 
Soviet and Communist colonialism, It jg not 
only that the Soviets reduced so many mod. 
ern European countries to the status of thejp 
colonies, but the Communist regimes every. 
where reduced their own peoples to a Status 
very, very far below that produced by an 
colonialism that ever existed or that coul 
possibly be imagined. But in Asia and Afric, 
who cares what is happening to European 
peoples? Do even the free European People 
care? 

Bulganin and Khrushchev returneg to 
Moscow with-3 agreements in their pockets, 
concluded with 3 Asian countries—tIndia, 
Burma, and Afghanistan. These agreements 
were “welcomed by the peoples of South 
Asia.’”’ Said Bulganin: “However, not every. 
one likes it. Our journey and statements, 
particularly the statements of Comrade 
Khrushchev, not only aroused the stormy 
approval of our friends, but also caused 
stormy indignation of the reactionary press 
and certain respectable Western statesmen, 
particularly in Britain.” It does not matter 
to them at all if Western powers do not like 
their friendship with the Asiatic peoples, 
“But we,” said Bulganin, “we like this friend. 
ship very much and it suits us very well.” 
Of course, it suits them very well. In the 
opinion of both men, “the Soviet Union could 
now count on the support of India, Burma, 
and Afganistan in international affairs.” 

They are right. But this journey was not 
a mere diplomatic success. Before they left 
India, Khrushchev and Bulganin gave a tea 
party for about a thousand of their Indian 
friends. There Nehru declared: “If any lack 
of understanding or misunderstanding exist- 
ed between our people and the people of the 
Soviet Union, it has faded away because of 
my visit to the Soviet Union and much more 
by your visit to this country.” Obviously, 
And they will end in full agreement as soon 
as that “road of collectivization” is found, 
the road Nehru is seeking with the candle 
in his hand. The day India finds that road 
and begins to tread it, all misunderstanding 
will indeed disappear, and with it Nehru 
himself. But something has already disap- 
peared. The Asiatic continent has disap- 
peared for the free peoples of Europe and 
America. At the confines of Asia and Africa, 
the Arab world has disappeared, and the 
entire Arab and the entire Negro world is dis- 
appearing on the African continent. The 
American flag has been torn down in Jordan. 
In fact all the flags of free peoples have been 
torn down with it. The arm of Moscow is 
long. - 

And what now? 

There facing each other, stand two, not 
only opposite, but also enemy ideologies. 
They are in full clash. It is no longer, and 
never was, a purely academic conflict. Be- 
hind both of them there stand two enormous 
armed forces in permanent growth. The sit- 
uation is now more serious than before Gen- 
eva. The danger from the Soviets is much 
greater. Yet America, Great Britain, and 
France still declare that nothing could force 
them to take arms except a direct attack on 
them. It seems that they do not consider 
that the loss of Asia today or the loss of Af- 
rica tomorrow (just as they did not consider 
the loss of half of Europe yesterday), is a di- 
rect attack on them. It seems that the Sovi- 
ets can freely continue their business of en- 
circling the free world by inciting everywhere 
the hatred against the still free Europe and 
America, piaying everywhere the generous 
Santa Claus that brings freedom and inde- 
pendence. It seems not only that individual 
countries are falling, but entire continents 
with all the countries and peoples living 02 
them. It seems that for America, Great 
Britain, and France all this does not mean 
direct attack on them. It seems to be for- 
gotten that today every people is a neighbor 
to every other people, let alone one continent 
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nother. Every people in Asia and Amer- 
ica is neighbor to every other people in 
gurope and America, the same as are their 
continents. If the Soviets have reached their 
frontiers, they in fact have, reached the fron- 
tiers of all peoples, frontiers of all free 
peoples. ; 3 

some need to see the enemy soldier at the 
threshold of his home or to hear the burst 
of atomic bombs above his head to be aware 
that direct attack has begun. Some see that 
same enemy soldier going toward his home 
pefore he has reached the threshold of it, 
and he hears the burst of the atomic bombs 
pefore they are launched, without waiting 
to hear them exploded above his head. For 
these, the attack has already begun. In 
their hands is the destiny of their own peo- 
ples and of all free peoples. Theirs is the 
responsibility, too. -If they are dead sure 
that this enemy soldier, though he has 
started for their homes, will never reach it, 
and if they are dead sure that the atom 
pombs will be stifled before they can cross 
their frontier, they can wait calmy. But 
they must be aware that during thjs wait- 
ing period the enemy circle around them 
might tighten to such an extent that there 
will no longer be any need for this enemy 
soldier to reach the threshold of their homes 
nor for the atomic bomb to be sent on its 
flight. They must be aware that situations 
arise that eliminate the question, “What 
now?” and leave only a flat declaration: 
“Now? Now it is too late.” 


toa 





Farm Problems in Calhoun County, Iowa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
10 farmers of Calhoun County: 

LytTron, Iowa, February 18, 1956. 

Mr, JAMES DOLLIVER, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR FRIEND: The opinions presented in 
this letter represent the thinking of 10 
farmers in Calhoun County who have met 
together and analyzed the farm problems as 
pertaining to our county and the Corn Belt. 
We have considered all factors affecting our 
farm operations. We have endeavored to 
make an honest, comprehensive study of our 
farm problems and are presenting for your 
information and digest our analysis of this 
situation and solution to said problems. 

We believe that our problems in Calhoun 
County tie in and are quite similar to the 
problems of farmers in the other 98 counties 
of Iowa and, no doubt, reflect the problems 
of the entire Corn Belt. We also concluded 
that our problem is definitely related to and 
affected by certain trends taking place in 
States outside the Corn Belt. 

At the end of our analysis we agreed that 
the same answer to our problems is compara- 
tively simple, that Congress should recognize 
this fact and not be forced into the com- 
plicated and unhealthy approach that many 
Insist on, 

In analyzing the problems of overproduc- 
tion and Government subsidization as affect- 
ing farmers of Calhoun County and Iowa we 
considered first our major sources of income 
and have outlined them as follows. 

Farm income in Calhoun County is derived 
Mainly from two sources—sale of livestock 
and associated preducts, and, sale of grain. 
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1. Livestock income includes that from 
sale of beef, swine, dairy—milk, cream, and 
veal—poultry and eggs, sheep, turkeys. 

2. Income from grain: 

Corn; outlets: To eastern, western, and 
local markets as livestock feed and for 
processing. Also includes that part sealed 
under Government program. 

Oats; outlets: Generally same as for corn. 

Wheat: Very little grown in Calhoun 
County. In rest of the State most wheat 
goes to processors, with some for local feed- 
ing. 

Soybeans, outlets: To processors. 

Hay, outlet: Largely to local beef and dairy 
operators. 

We call your atention to Babson’s report 
on Iowa income in 1954 by percentage. 
Swine lead with 40 percent, cattle 26 per- 
cent, corn 12 percent, dairy 6 percent. Evi- 
dently the greater part of our corn and oats 
not shipped out of the State or sealed has 
been marketed in the form of livestock and 
dairy products. Sale of these two products 
represent 72 percent of our total income. 

What has happened to our farm income of 
recent years? 

Instead of maintaining a rival upward pace 
with that of our national economy, farm 
income has declined. Particularly so in the 
case of beef and swine, which Rave always 
been our largest source of income. 

This decrease in livestock income due to 
depressed prices has invloved us in much 
talked of “price squeeze” situation. 

We now arrive at the question of cause 
for this livestock price drop. 

After giving under-consumption due con- 
sideration we agreed that the primary reason 
for this drop in livestock prices was definitely 
that we have overproduced in beef and hogs. 
We find that the old law of supply and de- 
mand has still been functioning and to the 
extent that our markets simply would not 
absorb our excessive supplies of beef and 
pork at a profit to us. 

Our next step was to determine why we 
have this overproduction of livestock. 

We are listing the two major reasons for 
this development: 

1. Our extremely large supply of corn on 
the farms and in storage. 

2. Our extremely large supply of livestock 
feed crops, consisting primarily of oats, bar- 
ley, soybeans, hay, grass, and sorghums. 

We now had to determine what agency 
was responsible for our large supplies of corn 
and livestock feed crops. 

It was agreed that even though our in- 
dividual efforts produced these excessive sup- 
plies, that primarily a major part of said 
responsibility must be placed squarely on 
our unhealthly farm programs of the past 
20 years. 

The next step naturally was to prove or 
point our various defects in our present 
and preceding Government programs, and, 
by the process of deduction, arrive at the 
proper course of action to take in correcting 
these abuses. We have listed under A, B, 
and C, the most important reasons why our 
past Government programs have failed to 
get the contemplated job done. 

A. Despite the fact that approximately 51 
percent of the farmers in Calhoun County 
participated in the Government corn-acre- 
age program, more than normal supplies of 
corn have been built up. This happened 
because many of the nonparticipating farm- 
ers went all out on corn production. The 
increased production of these farmers more 
than offset the decrease obtained from the 
cooperating farmers. 

The fact that a large amount of free corn 
has existed each year and at a price con- 
siderably lower than the sealing price defi- 
nitely encouraged the expansion of hog and 
cattle feeding. Following the pattern estab- 
lished in the early thirties our livestock 
farmers in 1954 and 1955, in order to main- 
tain their volume of dollar sales, and also 
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wishing to make use of their large supplies 
of livestock feed crops, increased their live- 
stock production. This course was followed 
even though our market requirements did 
not warrant such action. Consequently, 
depressed hog and cattle markets developed. 

We can only deduct that cheap corn plus 
unlimited supplies of livestock feed crops 
invited this overproduction of livestock. 

B. Failure of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to make sufficient allowance for the 
impact of hybrid seed corn, fertilizers, and 
improved farming methods. 

C. Fact that cross compliance was not 
enforced. 

Acreage taken out of corn by those com- 
plying with their base was diverted to other 
grain and feed crops. Each farm, whether 
in the program or not, was allowed to pro- 
duce a full capacity, resulting in exceedingly 
large supplies of livestock feed crops. Sta- 
tistics show our 1955 supply of livestock 
feeds to be the largest on record. Also vitally 
affecting the interests of the Corn Belt 
farmer was the fact that practically all of 
the acreage taRen out of wheat and cotton 
was diverted to livestock feed crops, thereby 
stimulating additional expansion of livestock 
feeding in these areas. 

The following situation also exists: Those 
farmers who have been cooperating by ac- 
cepting bases now possess more fertile farms 
than a majority of the noncompliers. Actu- 
ally the latter are the ones who are in the 
most need of conservation practices and 
good soil management. This is an oppor- 
tune time to point out the biggest gripe of 
those farmers at our meeting who have been 
participating in the Government program 
regularly. They feel that they have carried 
the load for the nonparticipators, that they 
have created a healthier market for these 
people, who operated as they pleased and 
sacrificed nothing. They also know that 
if a voluntary corn acreage cut is asked in 
1956 that they will be asked to carry still 
more of the load. 

At this point we wish to present other con- 
clusions on which we have agreed and other 
facts pertinently related to our farm 
problem. 

A. We recognize the fact that our farm 
units in the United States are producing 
more products than our American and for- 
eign markets will absorb at a profit to us. 
It is our belief, that generally speaking, our 
actual production, plus our potential pro- 
duction, has been 20 to 30 years ahead of 
our population increase, and will no doubt 
remain thus for some period of time. 


B. We recognize that our basic problem 
in Calhoun County and in Iowa is one of 
overproduction of corn and livestock prod- 
ucts. We must decrease our output of these 
products. 

C. We recognize the fact that Government 
farm programs the past 20 years despite 
corn acreage controls and incentive pay- 
ments, have resulted in excess supplies of 
free corn, burdensome supplies of sealed 
corn, and abnormal supplies of livestock 
feed crops. 

D. We recognize that you are well aware 
that our overall national economy ties in 
very closely with our farm economy. That 
in order to preserve a prolonged sound na- 
tional economy we must have a sound pros- 
perous agriculture. We well remember the 
period from 1930 to 1934 when depressed 
farm prices due almost entitrely to over- 
production, dragged our entire national 
economy to catastrophic depths. History 
has a habit of repeating itself and the farm 
trend the past 2 years has certainly been 
in the direction of the trend followed after 
1929. It is a fact that we farmers in Cal- 
houn County and the Nation, as a whole, are 
at present insufficiently organized to ade- 
quately secure and maintain our place in 
the national economy. Therefore, it appears 
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that in order to avoid a disastrous repetition 
of the early thirties, it is definitely up to 
Congress to help us develop and maintain a 
sound agricultural economy until the time 
arrives that we are able to assume this re- 
sponsibility ourselves. 

E. We recognize that the present manage- 
ment of our soil will determine how well our 
future generations will eat. We realize that 
it is economically unsound to mine our soil 
by recklessly producing quantities of food 
far in excess of our yearly normal demand. 
We point out that practical soil and water 
conservation practices are two of the most 
important issues facing our Nation today. 
We believe that our nonfarm population is 
now sufficiently conscious of this problem to 
financially support Congress on any sensible 
action that may be forthcoming. 

In our discussion of the farm problem as 
hitherto presented to you, we determined 
that the “price squeeze” as such has devel- 
oped largely because our supplies of corn and 
livestock feeds encouraged overproduction 
of livestock to the point that they have been 
a drag on the market. 

Our analysis conclusively points out that 
Congress can take 1 or 2 courses. Either 
enact into legislation a farm program that 
will get the job done or come up with some 
silly substitute that may well bring about a 
repetition of the troubles that we faced in 
the early thirties. 

Bluntly speaking, our two recommenda- 
tions are drastic. We are sure that either 
one will get the job done. 

1. Compulsory corn acreage control with 
accompanying strict cross-compliance, on a 
national basis, complete enough to reduce 
our supplies of livestock feed crops by 10 per- 
cent or more. 

2. Compulsory soil bank plan, placing 10 
percent of the total crop acres of each farm 
in a soil bank, to be seeded down to soil-con- 
serving grasses and left completely idle. 

By utilization of either one of the two 
programs mentioned we have in mind a 
long-range program that would eventually 
lead to the establishment of a complete soil- 
conservation program on every individual 
farm unit, with established crop rotations 
based on the capability of the soil. 

We are committed to making the above two 
recommendations only on the condition that 
a referendum be taken in the fall of 1956 or 
January of 1957 to determine whether a com- 
pulsory program shall continue in use. 


COMMENTS 


Make substantial payments on retired acre- 
age as soon as possible in order to get cash 
into the hands of needy farmers. 

Allow diverted acreage that has been seeded 
down to be changed to a different piece of 
ground as needed to fit the original rotation 
program of that particluar form. This is a 
must. 

Distribute surplus corn in Government 
bins at no more than original sealing price 
to those farmers wishing to be paid with 
corn or who wish to buy some outright. 

In case the soil-bank plan is used, make 
cértain that land placed in the soil bank is 
reasonably productive and not marginal land. 
Allow more than 10 percent of each unit to 
be placed in the soil bank if desired and if 
approved by the Department of Agriculture. 
Maintain existing ASC setup to regulate the 
program. 

Maintain crop loans at 100 percent of parity 
or sufficiently high to discourage cheap feed 
which in turn stimulates livestock over- 
production. 

The possibility exists that with proper 
acreage control and adequate diversion of 
cropland to soil-conserving grasses, that price 
supports would eventually not be needed. 

In closing we feel that the methods which 
we have suggested to use in solving the farm 
problem are aimed directly at the forces 
which have instigated our price squeeze. 
We believe that our thinking is sound and 
realistic. We hope that Congress in their 
approach will be likewise. 


; 
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We realize that our thoughts should have 
have been presented to you at an earlier 
date. However, we still wish to be on record 
in your file, as of this date, with the findings 
that we have made. 

Sincerely yours, 

T. E. Denise; R. J. Ringgenberg, Lester 
Peters, Lytton, Iowa; Charles O. Doty, 
Walter Fischer, Lake City, lowa; Grant 
Kneller, Lytton, Iowa; Bob Roske, 
Rockwell City. Iowa; Melvin R. Haden, 
Frank C. Richardson, Gail Berkler, 
Lytton, Iowa, was not present to sign. 


The Price of Freedom Is High 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1956 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix*of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I am pleased to include a recent speech 
made by my distinguished colleague, 
Hon. KENNETH ROBERTS, who represents 
the fourth Alabama district. 

This address was delivered by Con- 
gressman RosBERTs at the midwinter con- 
ference of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
on February 11, 1956, in Anniston, Ala. 
I am sure that all who read Representa- 
tive Roserts’ timely statement will find 
it of real interest: 

The price of freedom is high. All of us 
in this room are aware that the price of free- 
dom is high because we have already made 
a substantial payment. Some of the pay- 
ment has been made in the currency of time 
from our own lives; some has been made in 
the currency of dollars and cents; and some 
of us have had members in our families make 
their final payment with their life. 

When the United States entered World 
War I, it was with the hope that this 
was the “war to end all wars.” Unfortu- 
nately time has cruelly shown us that this 
was a pious hope. Following the Treaty of 
Versailles, the United States, searching for 
the road to peace, participated in a disarma- 
ment race. An immature United States 
danced and drank its way through the roar- 
ing twenties, oblivious to world problems; 
seeking only the gratification of momentary 
pleasures. 


The “crash” which obliterated our dream | 


world of the twenties was a harsh, terrifying 
experience for America. The long, hard de- 
pression had a sobering and maturing effect 
on our country. During these years of the 
thirties there was a hard core which felt that 
the United States Government should devote 
its foreign policy to staying free from any 
entangling alliances. Our efforts should be 
directed toward strengthening our own do- 
mestic policy. We had remained out of the 
League of Nations and we should not now in- 
dulge in politics abroad. It was during these 
years, while we refused to look beyond the 
gentle rolling surf of our coastlines, that 
Hitler and Mussolini rose to power. The re- 
sults of our hope to remain. free from world 
strife by not participating and assuming our 
role of responsibility took its toll when World 
War II broke out and invaded the lives of 
all of us. 


Iam proud of the mature, responsible role 
the United States has played since this time. 
Through the combined efforts of all our citi- 
zens the United States did reach total mobi- 
lization. The United States contributed her 
men, her industrial strength, and her phi- 
losophy rooted deep in constitutional liberty 
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and respect for the Individual. The yp; 
States contributed these elements so that th 
world could live in peace again and he @ 
haven for all freemen everywhere, . 
- Unfortunately once again time did not 
bring our wish true, at least not immediate} 
In contrast to previous behavior, howeyer 
have not drawn about us the Cloak of isola. 
tionism in the false hope that this would 
provide protection. We have taken a strong 
stand to see that what we fought for and 
what many men died for will not be lost, We 
still must make payments upon the altar of 
military preparedness if we want to keep 
peace. And this we are willing to do, 

This time the United States took a strong 
stand to keep faith with those who dieg me) 
that they may sleep in peace in Flanders 
Field. You might ask, what has our pro- 
gram for peace been? First, let me say it 
has been a strong, positive program based on 
a realistic appraisal of the world—the world’s 
many governments, its peoples, and the in. 
tricate struggle being made by some for world 
control. When I think of what might be 
called our militant program for peace, 
which to some may seem a contradiction in 
terms, I am reminded of a statement made 
by that wonderful warm, human philoso. 
pher, Will Rogers, Will Rogers commenting 
on the reality with which the Pilgrims faceq 
life said: “When the Pilgrims prayed, they 
usually had a musket in their hands s9 
they’d be sure to get what they asked for.” 

Of our immediate postwar action, I think 
that history will prove that the Marshall 
plan was one of the greatest and most hu. 
manitarian concepts ever conceivéd and im- 
plemented by any conqueror. It would have 
been quite possible for a nation geared to 
win an all-out war, while still in the white 
heat of battle, to have accepted the infa- 
mous Morgenthau plan—a plan to com- 
pletely carve up the carcass of Germany and 
serve it upon a platter for all the victors to 
relish. Our philosphy transcended this petty 
bitterness and embraced a program to bene- 
fit free men wherever we could. We had 
not lost our vision. We had come to the sad 
realization that though the last shot had 
been fired in the hot war, the struggle still 
continued. 

It took both courage and vision for our 
Government to act to aid Greece and Turkey. 
Time has proved that this decision was right. 

Our Government was not flustered by the 
Russians prohibiting land travel into Ber- 
lin. We countered this maneuver with the 
Berlin airlift. 

As the true character and designs of the 
Russian Bear continued to unfold bit by 
bit, the United States and our allies adopted 
a counterdefensive policy. The Western 
Allies formed the North Atlantic Treaty Alli- 
ance. This has been followed more recently 
by the Southeast Asian Alliance. 

The United Nations, with our full support, 
took the difficult strong stand to meet force 
with force to halt overt aggression in Korea. 

In this tense international chess game 
being waged between the East and West it 
is difficult to anticipate where the next move 
will be made. It is not difficult, however, to 
know what the aims of our opponent are, 
and our best defensive is to be prepared and 
to remain alert. 

Congress has been very much concerned 
about both remaining prepared and alert. 
Although the present administration in 1953 
recommended a New Look for the Air Force, 
which, translated into simple language, 
meant a cutback in the number of air wings, 
Congress opposed this action and appropri- 
ated funds to provide us with 137 air wings. 

In the 1st session of this 84th Congress the 
administration moved to cut down the man- 
power of the United States Marine Corps. 
Congress opposed this reduction. Congress 
voted additional funds to increase manpower 
personnel and to maintain it at combat 
readiness. 

This year I think that either the present 
administration decided that the people 
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wanted and knew a strong military defense 
program was essential or the administration 
feared congressional criticism and opposi- 
tion, for in the President’s budget for fiscal 
ear 1957 the defense budget requests are 
up over last year’s and are higher than what 
everyone was predicting would be requested. 
Iam not advocating that military appropria- 
tions be allowed to break the financial back 
of the Nation. However, when our national 
income is higher than it has ever been, and 
when it appears probably that the budget 
may be balanced this year for the first time 
since the Truman administration accom - 
plished this in 1948, it seems only sensible 
that we make an intelligent investment in 
those programs which are essential to main- 
taining world peace. If we do not, it may 
very well be that there is no peace, no pros- 
perity, no freedom, and very little hope. 

It was of very grave concern to me when 
I read the first of Gen. Matthew Ridg- 
way’s story, and I quote: “I felt I was being 
called upon to destroy, rather than to build, 
a fighting force on which rested the world’s 
best hope for peace. * * * As Chief of Staff, 
I quickly learned that though my own rec- 
ommendations were made oy a purely mili- 
tary basis, the decisions of the Defense De- 
partment were based on considerations other 
than clear-cut military needs. They were 
based on budgetary considerations, on po- 
litical consideration, on the advantage to be 
gained in the field of domestic politics by a 
drastic reduction in military expenditures.” 

If any of General Ridgway’s statement is 
true, it is a shocking situation. The defense 
of our country should not become political 
football considerations. The people of our 
country who are called up to arms whenever 
there has been an error in judgment, do not 
want partisan politics to determine our pol- 
icy. We cannot afford to be partisan in terms 
of either money, men, or time. As a Member 
of Congress, regardless of whatever party- 
line propaganda may be distributed, I can 
assure you I intend to support those pro- 
grams which I sincerely feel will carry us 
toward peace. This is a matter of: world 
security. 

One of the deadly races now being run 
between Russia and the United States is to 
develop the ballistic missile. Since the end 
of World War II, the Kremlin has been striv- 
ing to narrow the technological gap between 
the Russian economy and our own. Each 
year they have challenged us more formid- 
ably in our one area of superior strength— 
our ability to design and put into produc- 
tion superior weapons. The Soviets achieved 
their first atomic bomb in 1949. In 1953, less 
than 9 months after the United States first 
full-scale hydrogen tests, the Russians de- 
tonated a hydrogen bomb. The Soviets have 
developed the Bison x long-range jet com- 
parable to our B-52’s. Today our monopoly 
for delivering atomic bombs no longer exists. 
There are facts we cannot ignore. 

In the hands of a treacherous aggressor, 
the intercontinental ballistic missile can 
bring hydrogen warfare’s threat of extinction 
to Main Street, United States of America. 
And it can arrive in less than 30 minutes, di- 
rect from Moscow. To date, there is no 
known defense against this monster. 

During the past few years, Congress has 
been appropriating increasing amounts of 
money for the guided-missile program. I 
feel that this program will have to be seri- 
ously stepped-up if we want to win this race. 
If we do not win, it is possible that Russia 
Will blackmail .our allies into inactivity by 
threat of extinction. It is possible that this 
program could be quickened, if Senator 
JACKSON’s proposal to remove this program 
from interservice rivalry were followed and 
it was established in an independent setup, 
such as the Manhattan District was created 
to develop the atomic bomb. I hope that the 
Senate and House Armed Services Commit- 
tees will give this deadly matter their imme. 
diate attention. 
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In this race for technical superiority, we 
cannot overlook the need for brains. Are we 
winning the race developing and training one 
of our greatest natural resources, the minds 
of our young people. In the 26 years between 
1928 and 1954 Russia graduated 682,000 en- 
gineers as against 480,000 in the United 
States. Last year Russia graduated twice as 
many engineers as we did. 

At this time I would like to say that I 
am very much in favor of the stand which 
the VFW had taken in svwpporting legisla- 
tion which would continue GI educational 
training benefits so long as young men are 
being drafted. Such legislation seems only 
equitable to me. I should also like to point 
out that this program pays for itself in 
dollars and cents as well as in intangibles. 
When the trainees of World War II com- 
pleted their training, their income was be- 
low that of nonveterans in the same age 
group. In 1954, 10 years after the act had 
been in effect, the veteran’s average earning 
power had gone past the nonveterans, and 
these men were contributing in income taxes 
alone approximately $1 billion a year more 
than the nonveterans. The total cost of 
the World War II educational program was 
$1414 billion. This means that the pro- 
gram paid for itself within 1414 years and 
that the taxes after that are all profit. And 
it cannot be overlooked that this program 
trained 180,000 needed doctors, 113,000 re- 
search scientists, 450,000 civil engineers and 
many, many others. I can assure you that 
I expect to support legislation to continue 
this very fine program when it comes before 
the House of Representatives for a vote. 

I have spoken of military preparedness 
this afternoon. But it is in the hearts and 
minds of men that we shall win our final 
victory. The success of our great humani- 
tarian concepts—the Marshall plan, the 
point 4 program, to share the _ world’s 
abundance—is obvious, if one is to judge 
by the fact that Russia is now trying to 
emulate us. World War II cost us $350 
billion. Our foreign aid programs have cost 
less than $65 billion. This is a small invest- 
ment to make for peace, and the return 
is incalculable in terms of life, liberty and 
happiness. 

I am sorry if I seemed to have painted 
you a picture of gloom here this afternoon. 
I do not feel that way about it. I do feel 
that it is a realistic appraisal and that a 
strong portion of our defense depends upon 
facing reality. I would like to say that I 
have faith. I have faith in this great Na- 
tion of ours. In the heritage bestowed upon 
us by our ancestors who came to this wilder- 
ness to found a nation dedicated to “liberty, 
justice, and freedom for all.” 

The West believes in the dignity of man; 
in human worth; in freedom for the develop- 
ment and expression of man’s soul. For 
these reasons I do not doubt that we shall 
win ultimate victory in the hearts and minds 
of men. In Zechariah it reads: “Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” 





Upper Colorado Project; Like an Iceberg, 
Hides Much From View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, save for 
the extraordinary provision apportioning 
power revenues among the four States 
in which the projects will be built, the 
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so-called new upper Colorado bill re- 
mains substantially the same as the old 
one and continues all its vices. The only 
change in projects enumerated has been 
in section 2. Here Woody Creek has been 
eliminated and San Miguel and Yellow 
Jacket substituted, all in Colorado. 

Since we are dealing with the same 
hulk, all of the objections already voiced 
on this bill hold good. These objections 
have been set forth in detail beginning 
at page 25 in House Report No. 1087, 84th 
Congress, Ist session. 

The $114 billion project approved by 
the Senate and the ostensibly smaller 
House bill are one and the same thing. 
Like an iceberg, the House bill displays 
only a part of its mass to view, but the 
remaining bulk nevertheless exists and 
must be reckoned with. 

This includes such things as billions in 
added burdens on United States tax- 
payers, an increase in the national debt, 
invasion of national parks, more surplus 
crops and a host of other undesirable 
consequences. 

The upper Colorado storage project as 
presently proposed should be roundly 
defeated. That will clear the way for a 
revised plan which will produce results, 
not merely consequences. 





Address Delivered at the 20th Annual 
Dinner of the Chicago Decalogue Soci- 
ety of Lawyers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
distinguished bar associations of the city 
of Chicago is the Decalogue Society of 
Lawyers. With its membership of ap- 
proximately 1,200 lawyers, it is the third 
largest association in the city and the 
14th largest in the Nation. 

Each year the Decalogue Society pre- 
sents an award of merit to a person 
whom it considers to have made a most 
significant contribution to the commu- 
nity or to the Nation. Among those who 
have received this award are Rabbi 
Stephen M. Wise, Bishop Bernard J. 
Sheil, Bartley Crum, Leo A. Lerner, Hon. 
Adlai E. Stevenson, and former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. Its award for 


‘the year 1955 was bestowed on Senator 


HERBERT H. LEHMAN at the annual patri- 
otic dinner of the Decalogue Society, 
held on February 18, 1956, at the Palmer 
House, in Chicago. 

Senator LEHMAN, who is senior United 
States Senator from the State of New 
York, richly deserves this honor, for his 
has been a long and distinguished career 
of public service, marked by high ideal- 
ism, the greatest integrity, and superb 
ability. . 

The president of the Decalogue Society 
who presided so ably at the ceremony, 
Mr. Bernard H. Sokol, is an outstanding 
member of the bar of the city of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Sokol introduced Judge 
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Ulysses S. Schwartz, of the Appellate 
Court of Illinois, who presented the 
award of merit to Senator LEHMAN. 

Mr. Speaker, I am attaching to my re- 
marks the speeches of Mr. Sokol and 
Judge Schwartz. Senator LEHMAN’S 
speech already appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD of February 20, 1956, page 
Al1523: 


ADDRESS BY BERNARD H. SOKOL 


The same committee which selected the 
recipient of our merit award, selected the 
man to bestow it. The implication is ob- 
vious. Our discernment did not abate. 

To bestow our award we chose a man who 
has had a distinguished career as special 
city prosecutor, leader of the city council, 
and one of the acknowledged leaders of the 
Chicago bar. Because of his great ability, 
his transition from great lawyer to great 
judge was a logical one. 

He has been chief justice of the superior 
court and is today a presiding justice of the 
appellate court of Illinois. 

Apart from these distinctions, there was a 
singular appropriateness about our choice. 
As early as 1914, in a speech delivered to the 
Iroquois Club, he criticized the Dillingham- 
Burnett Immigration and Naturalization 
Act, which contained many of the same oner- 
ous provisions present in the McCarran- 
Walter Act today. 

Our annual merit award is the greatest 
treasure which the Decalogue Society has to 
give. We believe that it is made the greater 
by the man who delivers it tonight. 

I present to you Judge Ulysses S. Schwartz. 


ADDRESS BY JUDGE ULYSSES S. SCHWARTZ 


This is the month of February. It is an 
election year. And all over the land the air 
is ringing with eloquent speeches in which 
comparisons are made between men of today 
and the great men of the past. Those who 
have been likened to Lincoln would fill a 
metropolitan directory. Right at this mo- 
ment, somewhere some candidate for alder- 
man or mayor, Democrat or Republican, is 
being told by an ardent supporter (and per- 
haps office seeker) that he is another Lin- 
coln. I hesitate to participate in this prac- 
tice and yet the occasion tonight affords a 
happy opportunity to do so. 

Benjamin Franklin has been neglected in 
this political pastime, not for lack of honor 
to his memory, but because he was unique 
and not easily the subject of comparison. 
He was a businessman and a very successful 
one. He acquired financial independence 
hardly midway in life and thereafter de- 
voted his talents to the service of his country 
and humanity. 

Our honored guest, like Franklin, com- 
menced his career as a businessman. He is 
familiar with the balance sheet, with the 
practices of the counting house, but while 
his eyes may have rested there for a time, 
like Franklin he soon turned to the greater 
balance sheet—counted not in dollars, but 
in service to human beings. Herbert Leh- 
man has devoted his life to that high voca- 
tion with a rugged constancy and ardor that 
is also remindful of Franklin, giving and 
working quietly and earnestly in number- 
less good causes. 

More than 40 years ago he took a leading 
part in directing the collection of a large 
sum for the relief of Jewish war sufferers 
in Europe. Since then there has hardly been 
a moment when he has not been engaged 
in some enterprise for the public gocd, cul- 
minating in the greatest of all humane 
enterprises, the organization he headed for 
foreign relief foNowing the Second World 
War, which performed the tremendous task 
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of feeding, clothing, and finding shelter for 
the millions whose lives had been disrupted. 

Under his leadership as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and then Governor of New York, leg- 
islation to prevent social and religious dis- 
crimination, to provide for the care of the 
aged, to mitigate the hard life of those who 
toil—all were effectively enacted. And then, 
when he had reached what has been con- 
sidered the end of man’s allotted span, he 
entered the United States Senate. 

Now, his vital! enthusiasm unabated, his 
keen, alert mind unimpaired, he still stands 
at Armageddon and battles for the Lord. 
At this very time he is in the midst of the 
hardest and one of the noblest battles of 
his life—the amendment of those provisions 
of our immigration law which for more than 
a generation have been an cffense to great 
groups of our citizens. That is the subject 
of his talk tonight. I recall the arguments 
for the first of such proposed measures. 
Those arguments were sometimes glossed 
over with vague implications and sometimes 
they contained outspoken pronouncements 
that the disfavored of that law were simply 
inferior in blood to those favored. Such a 
law is a grinning, sardonic gargoyle, making 
a mockery of our professions of love of 
freedom and equality. It is this modern 
demon that our embattled champion of 78 
has undertaken to slaughter. And even with 
this undertaking he has not forgotten the 
other problems of oppressed peoples, par- 
ticularly those from whom he sprang, who, 
through great sacrifice and struggle having 
established the little land of Israel, now 
find themselves threatened and beset on all 
sides. He still has time for them. 

But for all his ardor in a cause he deems 
to be right, he is a man of moderation. Like 
Franklin, who stood his ground for the 
colonies in England with unflinching firm- 
ness while the tempest whirled about him, 
yet avoided bitterness and preserved his 
friendships, so has it been with Senator LEH- 
MAN. Moderation is a fighting word today, 
but what do we mean by moderation as 
applied to political conduct? Learned Hand 
has as always given us the true answer, and 
I quote his words: “It is a temper which does 
not press a partisan advantage to its bitter 
end, which can understand and will respect 
the other side, which feels a unity between 
all citizens * * * which recognizes. their 
common fate, their common aspirations—in 
a word, which has faith in the sacredness of 
the individual.” 

The people of the Senator's State came to 
know this spirit of moderation in him and 
they showed their appreciation of it by giving 
him the greatest plurality ever given any 
candidate for Governor in that State. It is 
this spirit which underlies the many in- 
stances of generosity to his opponents, of 
their cooperation with him, and of his re- 
appointment to public office of political ad- 
versaries. That same moderation may ac- 
count, too, for the fact that Look magazine 
in a recent survey of the Jews of our coun- 
try found there was one whom all would 
unreservedly approve, HERBERT LEHMAN. But 
there is nothing of milk and water in that 
moderation. In my own mind there persists 
the picture of him in debate with one of the 
younger men of the Senate, too well known 
for his vituperation and abuse in public ut- 
terances. That younger man, purporting to 
read from a paper, made a statement which 
Senator LEHMAN challenged. The Senator 
then vigorously strode up to the younger 
man and, to his obvious discomfiture, de- 
manded to be shown the statement he had 
pretended to read. Courage as well as mdod- 
eration are here in abundance. 

It may seem presumptuous that a local or- 
ganization of lawyers should bestow an 
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Award of Merit on a man who has e 
worldwide renown, who has time and agai 
been honored by his own State, whom sions 
nations have honored, a man who has walked 
with the meek and the humble, the might 
and the noble of the earth. But the Award 
of thfS Society has come to have a signig. 
cance among those who value service tg hu. 
manity and to country. For this Society has 
fulfilled the purpose of the Award ang has 
discharged its responsibility with such com. 
plete integrity that the Award itself has a 
value far beyond the worth of those of us 
who undertake to bestow it. Success has not 
been its yardstick, nor ability, nor talent, hor 
genius. Combined with these must be an 
abiding compassion for fellow men, a love 
of country, a seasoned and rugged zeal jn 
the propagation of that faith. 

Our Committee has selected wisely and 
well and never better than in this instance, 
It is my honor to bestow our award of merit 
upon you, Senator LEHMAN. 


arned 


Answering the Bellyache of Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I am including herewith an editorial 
from the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, 
appearing under date of February 11, 
1956. The editorial was written by Maj. 
Frederick Sullens in answer to a below- 
the-belt assault made on him and his 
colleagues of the southern press by Time 
magazine. The editorial speaks for 
itself: 

ANSWERING THE BELLYACHE OF TIME 

Time, a weekly magazine, self-constituted 
mouthpeice of the NAACP, and blatant ad- 
vocate of complete social equality, takes a 
whack at the editor of the Daily News in its 
current issue. 

The article, as per usual when Time at- 
tempts to discuss any southerner or any- 
thing Southern, is a grotesque distortion of 
facts. Under the caption “Dilemma in 
Dixie,” Time says that “southern newspapers 
with scattered exceptions, are doing & 
patchy, pussyfooting job of covering the 
region’s best running story since the end of 
slavery,” meaning, of course, the effort of 
the NAACP to force hireling Negresses into 
the student body at the University of 
Alabama. 

That, of course, is a wilful and deliberate 
lie. Southern newspapers have given the 
Authurine Lucy story all the covering its 
worth-whileness as a news story justified. 
It was far from being the “region’s best run- 
ning story since the end of slavery.” Maud- 
lin and wishy-wash and namby-pamby, 
indeed, must be the low gravity mind of the 
editor who concocted that sentence. 

The Authurine Lucy story is merely 8 
passing incident, nothing more. There Will 
be more like it, and perhaps much more 80, 
whenever efforts are made to force Negroes 
into white institutions of learning. 

Another deliberate lie perpetrated by the 
Time writer is: 
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; ny southern journalists are 
ee ents than cua fellow cit- 
i ae the segregation issue but are pro- 
eae hamstrung by front office pres- 
fessio nd fear of community wrath.” 
a > editor of Time, to save himself from 
arty hole in hell where he rightfully be- 
the cannot name a single instance where 
lone thern journalist has been “hamstrung 
ee t office pressure.” Moreover, he well 
2 that statement was a lie when he wrote 
04 lie just as outrageous as that when 
se and Life tried to make a hero out of 
— Till by claiming that the boy’s 
gmmett 11 wo 
father died in action on a World War II 
pattlefield. He died in action, all right, but 
it was action at the end of a rope when he 
was hanged for the double crime of rape and 
murder. No other magazine in the history 
of this Nation ever printed a piece of sickly, 
sloppy sentimentality that was so glaringly 

Is 
wy overwhelming majority of the editors 
in the South are fully awake and alive to the 
many dangers involved in the attempt to en- 
force the integration decision of the Supreme 
Court and they are crying out against it, in- 
stead of peacefully accepting the situation 
as Time tries to make it appear. 

Personally, the 78-year-old editor of the 
Daily News—it isn’t a disgrace to be 78 years 
of age—does not care one tinker’s damn ora 
slight whoop-in-hell what the editor of Time 
may think or say about him. It has been 
our pleacure on several occasions to point 
out the utter falsity of articles appearing in 
that publication, and naturally there is no 
kind feeling for the editor of the Daily News 
in the sanctum where its riffraff writers 
congregate. 

Therefore, it is with pleasure that the 
Daily News reprints what the quidnunc 
commentator on the Times staff has to say 
about this editor. Here it is. 

“At its worst, notably in Mississippi, the 
southern press is full of slanting, suppres- 
sion, and rabble rousing against integration. 
The most violent is the JacKson (Miss.) Daily 
News (circulation 38,813), whose ripsnorting 
old (78) editor, Fred Sullens, incites readers 
against mongrelization under such front- 
page scare lines as ‘You Are for Us or Against 
=” 

The best NAACP-loving Time could say of 
the Daily News is that ‘“‘the best Editor Sul- 
lens could say of the Negro was in a @nti- 
mental story on the funeral of an 83-year- 
old onetime janitor at the University of Mis- 
sissippi; the paper started a scholarship fund 
in his name, and sang his praises as a good 
Negro who knew his place.” 

Charges Time, which pretends distaste for 
such notoriously leftwing Yankee tabloids 
as the New York Post but sometime sounds 
strikingly similar notes, especially in its 
back-of-the-book summaries of the arts and 
sciences: 

“Such papers as Sullens’ Daily News now 
Tun more Negro crime news under bigger 
headlines than ever before—even when it 
means going as far afield as Chicago. They 
spike occasional wire stories that show inte- 
gration working, e. g., a recent AP dispatch 
about the acceptance of three Negroes at 
the University of North Carolina. They 
Print and reprint testimonials by Negroes 
Who say that they prefer segregation and 
snore Negro leaders on the other side, ex- 
cept to quote them out of context to make 
them sound like wild radicals.” 

Time prints on the following page a pic- 
ture of the editor of the Daily News and 
quotes him as using these words: “A dead 
Negro was a good Negro.” No such words 
ver appeared in this paper. They were 
created in the mind of a writer who has 
Probably never been south of Battery Park 
and knows no more about the Negro prob- 
lem and integration than he knows about 
‘le Einstein theory of illimitable spae, or 
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how to build a spaceship and journey to the 
moon. 

It is not a pleasant task for the Daily News 
to bandy words with the editor of Time. 
The job is akin to wasting lather in shaving 
an ass or skinning a polecat—nasty and 
profitless work, for there isn’t a ghost of a 
chance that Time will ever say anything nice 
about the South and southern people if it 
can possibly be avoided. 

Incidentally, that soft sobbing and low 
moaning you hear in the distance comes 
from the circulation department of Time. 
It is caused by its steady loss of circulation 
in the South ever since its dirty handling of 
the Till case, and its continuous bellyaching 
in behalf of social equality. 








Surpluses for Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, unpre- 
cedented storm conditions in Europe 
this winter have created an opportunity 
for us to further evidence the humanity 
of the American people. Suffering 
among human beings and livestock can 
be alleviated out of our huge surpluses 
of foodstuffs. 

Actually no physical transfer of food- 
stuff is believed necessary to relieve out- 
right starvation conditions since the 
Government already has on hand in 
Europe millions of pounds of foodstuffs 
that can be made available immediately. 
These, in turn, could be replaced by 
shipments from the United States at a 
later date. 

I suggest that we move immediately 
to authorize the various American vol- 
unteer organizations—some 20 of them 
with units in Europe—to make distribu- 
tion of food packages and other essen- 
tials to take care of the immediate prob- 
lem of starvation. This I understand is 
more real than would seem possible in 
these times. 

However, in addition, it seems to me 
the problem is much larger than just 
seeing to it that people don’t starve. 
Our great surpluses of food creates on 
obligation for us under these condi- 
tions—an obligation to help these people 
in every way we can. 

It is already apparent that farmers 
in many European nations will have to 
start from what we call scratch in 
order to bring back their acres to fer- 
tility. We can aid them in many ways. 

I suggest that we proceed with the ut- 
most dispatch to make our surpluses 
available to these winter-stricken na- 
tions which are still in the grip of an 
unrelenting winter, the worst in a cen- 
tury. 

In addition, I suggest that we consider 
making available to those nations sup- 
plies from such other surpluses as we 
may have available. 

From our tremendous surpluses, gen- 
erous, unstinting, and immediate gifts 
would demonstrate once again most 
clearly to the entire world that we are 
not the selfish, grasping people we have 
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been pictured in the Communist propa- 
ganda mills. 

No one under these circumstances 
could be persuaded that we were dump- 
ing surpluses on the world market, for if 
stories from Europe are true, and I am 
sure they are, the average European 
farmer will be lucky if he can just restore 
his land to normal conditions by the end 
of the coming growing season. 

I believe this is a splendid opportunity 
to aid a stricken people, create good will 
for our country, and in a way relieve 
come of the distress that has occurred 
economically here and abroad from the 
storing of such tremendous quantities of 
surpluses, particularly in foodstuffs. 

Of course, President Eisenhower al- 
ready has ordered some shipments for 
relief in Europe, but it is my hope that 
every effort be made to see that these 
European nations are abundantly sup- 
plied in the quickest possible manner 
with as many of our surplus supplies, as 
may be necessary to carry them through 
the 1956 growing season. 





Cotton Acreage Allotments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the southeastern part of the 
country voluntarily reduced its cotton 
acreage for many years. We have got- 
ten no credit for this voluntary reduc- 
tion in the recent cotton allotments. 
On the contrary, we are being forced to 
reduce our acreage this year by a larger 
percentage than some other sections of 
the Nation. We are being forced out 
of the cotton-planting business. Those 
in charge of administering the farm 
program here in Washington seem to 
be more concerned with acres, allot- 
ments, and surpluses than they are with 
human beings. 

In a free country like ours, I main- 
tain that any program should permit a 
man to plant enough to pay his taxes, 
earn an honest living and be a good 
citizen. Many of my farmers have been 
reduced and reduced in acreage until 
they can no longer maintain themselves 
upon the farm. These farmers are past 
the age when they can learn a new 
occupation. Some will have to wait 15 
or 20 years before they can draw social 
security. Mr. Speaker, what are they 
going to do in the meantime? Any 
farm program should take into consid- 
eration a farmer’s right to respect as a 
human being, with the opportunity by 
his own efforts to support his family. 

Greenwood County planted 79,000 
acres of cotton in 1910; 70,000 in 1920; 
approximately 39,000 in 1930 and this 
year we have dropped to the astound- 
ing low acreage, under the allotment 
program, of approximately 4,000 acres. 
The percentage of acreage reduction 
might not be as high in some of my 
other counties but it has been fantastic. 
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These farmers in the twenties and early 
thirties were encouraged by the Agri- 
culture Department to diversify and cut 
down on cotton acreage. This they 
voluntarily did. Having gone along 
with this program, we now find our- 
selves reduced to the point where we can 
no longer stay on the land. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope every Member of 
this Congress will read the following 
letter from an outstanding farmer in 
my district which very ably points out 
what is going on: 

ANDERSON, S. C., February 3, 1956. 
Mr. BEN BOATWRIGHT, 
* Chairman ASC State Committee, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Dear Mr. BoATWRIGHT: On January 9, 1956, 
I had a meeting with the Anderson County 
ASC committee in reference 1956 cotton al- 
lotment for my farm, possibly you have a 
report in your office of this meeting. 

I am now requesting the State Committee 
review this matter at your earliest con- 
venience. 

I own and operate 492 acres of land, 316.9 
acres in cultivation—wheat allotment 1956— 
26 acres—cotton allotment 1956—57.5 acres. 
You can see that I have been cut below 
cost of operating this farm. 

History of this farm since 1948, these rec- 
ords are true and correct, before 1948 the 
acreages were larger. 


Cotton: 


(allotment) 

(allotment) 

1956 (allotment) 
Wheat: 


(allotment) 
(allotment) 
(allotment) 


The above acreages were planted and har- 
vested through 1955. 

My farms have been reduced in cotton 
acreage approximately 50 percent and wheat 
acreage slightly more than 50 percent, and I 
am asking for relief from this condition, not 
as a handout from you or the Government, 
but I am asking for enough cotton and 
wheat acreage to keep this farm in operation 
and not have to face bankruptcy. 

My taxes, as other farms in Anderson 
County, have doubled since 1949, other costs 
have increased as your committee well 
knows. 

At the present time we have 30 people on 
these farms including my family. How can 
we 30 people (4 families) receive encugh 
from 57.5 acres of cotton to live? 

If your committee needs further informa- 
tion on my farm, I will be glad to appear 
before your committee with any and all in- 
formation that you desire. This is a life and 
death case with me now, and I am asking for 
more cotton and wheat acreage so that I may 
earn my livelihood and not be a ward of the 
Government. 

Under average conditions this farm should 
not be cut below 75 acres cotton and 40 
acres wheat, then some years this operation 
would not be profitable. 

Please place this letter before your State 
Committee and let me have your answer as 
soon as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
Evias T. McGee. 
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Add Loss of Priceless Uranium Reserves 
to Other Fantastic Upper Colorado 
Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, to the 
already fantastic cash costs of the upper 
Colorado River storage scheme in the 
form of construction outlays and inter- 
est at 24% percent per year for up to a 
hundred years or more on the money 
borrowered to make them, that is, 250 
percent interest, yet another expense to 
the American people, must be added. 

This amounts to the priceless reserve 
of uranium ore that would, like the lost 
continent Atlantis, be inundated by the 
waters of the project’s reservoirs. 

The following letter comes from a ge- 
ologist. He does not live and work in 
New York, California, or any other place 
remote from the proposed project. He 
lives and works in Moab, Utah, in the 
heart of the proposal. Not only that, he 
has completed a comprehensive geologi- 
cal examination on the Glen Canyon 
area requiring approximately 4 months 
of detailed field study. This is the same 
area in which Wilbur A. Dexheimer ad- 
mitted the geologists of the Bureau of 
Reclamation had only done surface geol- 
ogy. Dexheimer’s admission was made 
during the Interior Committee hearings 
on the bill and will be found on page 246 
of the committee hearings. 

Read why geological consultant 
George R. Grandbouche concludes that 
loss of these deposits “will be of consider- 
able detriment to our national defense 
and economy”: 

MoaB, UTAH, February 1, 1956. 
Hon. CrAiG HOSMER, 
United States Representative, California, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: After reading your protest of 
the construction of the dam under the pro- 
posed Glen Canyon unit, Colorado River stor- 
age project, in the Salt Lake Tribune dated 
January 31, I would like to commend you 
on your stand. 

However, as a geological consultant with 
over 3 years experience in uranium, and 
associated minerals, of the Colorado Plateau 
in general and with the Glen Canyon area 
in particular, perhaps you have overlooked a 
most vital reason for objecting to the Glen 
Canyon unit, Colorado River storage project. 

No mention was made of the uranium de- 
posits, now so vital to our national defense 
and national economy, which would be 
buried under millions of tons of water and 
which could never be recovered if the Glen 
Canyon area was flooded by the Colorado 
River storage project. 

I have recently completed a comprehensive 
geological examination and report on the 
Glen Canyon area for several large uranium 
companies. This examination required ap- 
proximately 4 months of detailed field 
study of the area in question, and consisted 
of both aerial reconnaissance and exhaustive 
field investigations. During this time I flew 
Glen Canyon and the canyons of the San 
Juan in a chartered super cub for the pur- 
pose of mapping detailed structural and sedi- 
mentary geology. I flew in and along the 
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eanyons for a distance of &Pproximate} 
miles. Outcrops of considerable im, Y 109 
were noted on the map and were Subseqy 
ly revisited by use of a jeep ang by = 
During this period I flew for 3 days giving a . 
quate time for this examination. e 

Several trips into the area requireg cam 
ing and long stays as it is quite far fr 
the nearest settlements. During these tripe 
I examined numerous Chinle-Shinary . 
sandstone lenses and paleo-stream pra 
which are one of the most important Suid 
to the discovery of uranium deposits on o 
Colorado Plateau. Enclosed you yj} er 
several pictures taken during the examina. 
tion, containing notes on the reverse side, 
regarding their importance and location, 
If the Colorado River storage project is com. 
pleted and a dam constructed, it is prob. 
able that all of the pictured area, in addi. 
tion to a great proportion of the area eXam. 
ined, will be inundated and rendereg Useless 
to the Nation. 

For example, the Whirlwind mine }p. 
cated in sec. 2, T. 41 S. R. 13 B, hag 
produced over 1,000 tons of uranium ores 
It is probable the waters backed up by the 
dam will flood the Whirlwind property and 
parts of Copper Canyon, Nokai Canyon, and 
most important Oljetoh Wash, wherein is 
located some of the best uranium mines on 
the Colorado Plauteau. Also, Industria) 
Uranium Corp. has just recently blockeg 
out an estimated 125,000 tons of uranium 
ore. Other major deposits situated jn 
Oljetoh, Wash., are the Mitten-Skyline 
Koley-Black and several other interests tog 
numerous to mention. 

The Chinle formation in the area which 
probably would be covered by water pos. 
sesses a great potential of uranium reserves, 
and that any destruction will be of consider. 
able detriment to our national defense and 
economy; therefore, in the best intrests of 
the Nation I would like to voice my support 
in your stand. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE R. GRANDBOUCHE, 
Geological Consultant. 
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The REA—Yesterday and Today 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Hon. Ww. R. PoaceE, 
of Texas, addressed the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association in its 
national meeting at St. Louis on January 
95, What he had to say is worthy of 
the attention of all of us who have 
watched the great contribution REA has 
made to America’s free enterprise sys- 
tem in the last two decades. 

Mr. PoacE, as a member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, has had a 
large part in promoting this very impor- 
tant program that turned on the lights 
in millions of rural homes in America, 
and that has brought to these homes the 
freedom from drudgery, the conveni- 
ences and the comforts that hitherto 
were shared and enjoyed only by the peo- 
ple of our towns and cities. 

I want to commend Mr. Poace for the 
great contribution he has made to REA, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of his address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 


as follows: 

Ladies and gentleman, it has been a num- 
ber of years since I have had the opportunity 
to meet with the men and women from all 
over America who have done so much to 
improve rural life—the men and women who 
have built the great rural electric service sys- 
tems of the United States. Probably no- 
where in the history of the world can we 
find a parallel to the electrification of the 
American farm. And to you, the leaders of 
the local rural electric cooperatives from 
Puget Sound to the Straits of Florida, I 
unhesitatingly give the credit. Others have 
indeed come into the picture since you 
showed that it was a practicable and profita- 
ble undertaking, but they stood aside when 
the whole field was theirs for the taking. 
You led the way; others followed. 

It is with real pleasure that I return to 
one of your great conventions. It is a real 
inspiration to work with this group. In it 
are some of my finest and closest friends. I 
am proud of every one of you. Had I not 
been, I am sure I would never have agreed 
to leave *h. great agricultural price fight 
in Congre=S:and to come here and speak on 
the subject assigned to me this afternoon. 

On the other hand, had you been any other 
than the sincerely dedicated group of public- 
spirited citizens which you are, you would 
have never asked anyone to speak on the 
Tural-telephone program. ‘You could have 
smugly passed it by. You could have talked 
only of your great and praiseworthy achieve- 
ments in the field of electrification. That is 
your especial responsibility. You need not 
bother with the problems of getting tele- 
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phone service for farmers; that is, you would 
not need to do so were it not for the same 
spirit which makes you co-op managers sit 
up nights trying to figure out ways whereby 
you can take lights 2 long miles up the creek 
to a lonely cabin which will never pay more 
than a minimum bill, the same spirit which 
has made hundreds of you board members 
give the co-op more of your time than you 
are able to give to your own business, this 
same spirit forces you, and I believe it forces 
me, to do what we can to lend a hand to the 
rural-telephone program. 

That program needs a hand. The act of 
Congress authorizing the REA to make tele- 
phone loans has helped. It has helped the 
situation even more than most of you know, 
but to be a success, the telephone program 
needs enthusiasm and cooperation even more 
than the electric program ever needed it. 
We started the rural-electric program just 
as farm income began to move upward from 
the depth of the depression. The telephone 
program had hardly gotten off the ground, 
as it were, when the terrible and relentless 
price squeeze began to paralyze the farmer. 
We started the electric work with a program 
for which we can expect at least 95 percent 
acceptance when economic conditions are 
favorable. The telephone program can never 
expect connections to reach more than pos- 
sibly three-fourths of our rural homes, even 
in the most prosperous times. Most people 
look upon electricity as a necessity to be re- 
tained and paid for even after they have lost 
the family automobile. Many people look 
upon a telephone as a luxury to be taken 
out when the going gets hard. 

We would, therefore, be unrealistic as well 
as unfair if we were to expect too much of 
the rural-telephone program. But let us 
see Just what has been done and what needs 
most to be done that we may the better 
appraise the needs of the future: 

In order to see what the rural telephone 
program has done, we must in all fairness, 
go back to the time when we began talking 
about REA financing of telephone lines. We 
must do this because we recognize then, as 
we recognize now, that one of the greatest 
contributions of the REA telephone program 
would be the momentum which it would give 
to nonborrowers to improve and extend their 
own rural systems. I recall that during the 
fight to pass the rural telephone bill, I re- 
peatedly made the statement that I expected 
such legislation to be of far more help from 
the standpoint of inducing the private tele- 
phone systems that theretofore had refused 
to give any appreciable rural service, to ex- 
tend and improve that service. Of course, it 
worked out exactly that way. For 20 years 
prior to the discussion of an REA financed 
rural telephone system, the number of rural 
phones in America had dropped steadily 
from 2,498,493 in 1920 to 1,526,954 in 1940. 
Very few of the independent telephone com- 
panies were putting in any new rural lines 
and, of course, the farflung Bell System was 
concentrating on the higher returns to be 
found in the great cities and in the long line 
service, but once the REA telephone sys- 

tem was proposed and a bill introduced in 
Congress, even the Bell System undertook to 
forestall the passage of legislation by con- 
structing lines which it had just a few 
months earlier declared unfeasible. 

During the fall and winter of 1948-49, 
this legislation was pending in the House of 
Representatives. The Southwestern Bell 






Telephone Co., which operates the exchange 
in my hometown of Waco, was refusing to 
accept new city subscribers on the theory 
that the switchboard facilities at Waco were 
inadequate to care for any more connections. 
Of course, this was but the predicate for 
one of their periodic drives for higher rates. 
Strangely enough, each time the big tele- 
phone companies increase the efficiency of 
their plant, they increase the charges to the 
public. Be that as it may, the Southwest- 
ern Bell picked this peculiar time to vastly 
expand its rural service in the country sur- 
rounding Waco. Hundreds of telephones 
were connected in the rural areas of the 
county. They all went on the overloaded 
switchboard of Waco. I think it is but fair 
to attribute this and similar activity 
throughout the country to the pendency of 
the REA legislation. 

Since this legislation was passed, this same 
Bell affiliate has been extremely anxious to 
extend its rural lines in another one of my 
counties where there are two privately owned 
REA-financed independent companies try- 
ing to provide rural coverage, but in still a 
third county of my district where there has 
been very little possibility of any well- 
financed new telephone development, the 
Bell people have been completely unwilling 
to give any appreciable new rural service. 
I have asked them why. Their answer has 
simply been that they weren't ready to de- 
velop the territory. Somehow or another 
they never seem to get ready to develop any 
territory until somebody else offers to de- 
velop it. 

Let us, therefore, start with 1945 when 
there were about the same number of rural 
phones as in 1940—roughly a million and a 
half. By the time REA actually was making 
telephone loans in 1950, there were probably 
2 million rural telephones in the United 
States. Today, there are about 2!4 million 
rural telephones which means that almost 
exactly 50 percent of the farms of America 
today have telephone service, and, of course, 
the service is available to a good many more 
who simply feel they can’t afford to pay the 
necessary rates. Probably more than half of 
these rural homes that have telephone serv- 
ice have modern service, so we can say that 
while the picture is not all bad, neither 
have we begun to approach a solution of the 
problem. 

At the same time, we are reminded that in 
February 1949, speaking on behalf of the 
Independent Telephone Association, Col. 
William C. Henry stated: 

“There is now available, without construc- 
tion charges to the subscriber, rural tele- 
phone service to between 80 and 85 percent 
of the occupied farms of the United States. 
Adequate rural telephone service is not a 
national problem.” 

At the same congressional hearing, Mr. 
E. M. Widen, of the Southwestern Bell Co., 
of this city, said: 

“If let alone, there is no question in my 
mind but that this problem will be met by 
my company and other telephone compa- 
nies.” 

Most of the older delegates here today will 
recognize a striking similarity between these 
statements and those of Mr. Neff who, in 
speaking for the private power companies in 

1935 said that the job of rural electrification 
was then practically complete. 

As a matter of interest, I think we should 
observe that the loan part of the telephone 
program has moved rather more rapidly 
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than some of us had supposed. At the end 
of the first 5 years of electric loans, REA 
had committed $369 million. At the end of 
5 years of telephone loans, it had approved 
$275 million. Of course, these figures are 
somewhat like comparing bales of cotton with 
bushels of corn, but it does indicate that 
the privately owned telephone companies 
cannot sit complacently by and assume that 
their stranglehold on territory which they 
do not serve will never be challenged. And 
that, to my mind, is one of the most import- 
ant features of the whole program. 

It is very true that I would feel that the 
situation were much better if more of these 
loan funds had actually been advanced to the 
borrower. Only about one-half of this 
money has, as of this date, been actually 
turned over to the borrowers for construc- 
tion. Likewise, I would feel better if a 
somewhat larger percentage of these loans 
were going to farmer-owned cooperatives. 
As of December 31, 1955, loan allocations had 
been made to 226 commercial companies and 
to 189 cooperatives. Just over half of the 
money was advanced for new construction, 
most of the remainder for improvements. 
Again, of the 606,000 subscribers to be served 
by these outstanding loans, just over one- 
half, 310,000, will be new subscribers while 
296,000 will be customers who had some kind 
of telephone service but who are now to get 
improved, modern service. 

While the record of repayments of tele- 
phone loans is not as good as that of the 
electric systems, it is certainly not a record 
of which we need be ashamed. As of No- 
vember 30, 1955, there were 24 delinquent 
borrowers. They owed $527,398, but against 
this, we must note that other borrowers had 
paid $112,300 in advance of the due date. 
Most of these delinquencies seem to be due 
to the fact that the original telephone loans 
were, in most cases, made before it was pos- 
sible to secure equipment and before it was 
possible to establish an earning base on the 
funds borrowed. I believe that REA has 
largely corrected this situation and that we 
can reasonably hope that the record of the 
next 5 years will be much more favorable. 

And what of the needs of the future? 
Can we by legislation? Can we by admin- 
istration? Can we, in any other way, increase 
the efficiency and the progress of the rural 
telephone program? I have no magic for- 
mula. In 1944, the Agriculture Committee of 
the House was able to so revise the basic REA 
legislation that the electric co-ops were given 
a longer amortization period, a guaranteed 
low-interest rate, and the assurance of effec- 
tive help in solving their engineering and 
operating problems. There is no such oppor- 
tunity to come to the aid of the telephone 
borrowers at this time. I have inquired both 
of borrowers and of the REA as to what, if 
any, legislation Congress should pass in order 
to be helpful. I stand ready—and I know 
the majority of the Agriculture Committee 
of the House stands ready—to sponsor any 
sound and reasonable legislation that may 
be needed. Frankly, there have been very 
few suggestions made for legislative changes. 
Possibly this convention may want to offer 
suggestions. If it does, I can assure you that 
they will be well received. 


What, then, of the administration of the 
act? Certainly some of our ablest telephone 
people have contributed to the administra- 
tion of the program. Certainly both Claude 
Wickard who launched this program, and 
Ancher Nelsen who now directs it, have been 
anxious and determined to bring telephones 
to our farm folks just as far as they could. 
I am not here to criticize or condemn anyone, 
but since it is much easier to sit on the 
outside and tell someone else how his busi- 
ness should be run, then it is to actually 
accept the responsibility for running it, and 
since I am prone to take the easy course, I 
think that we should at least consider the 
possibility that we might be able to improve 
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this program by applying some of the tech- 
niques that were successful in the case of 
rural electrification. 

Fundamentally, it seems to me that our 
present telephone program does not have 
the crusading spirit that was associated with 
the early days of the electric program. I 
have tried to determine why this is lacking. 
I believe that basically it is lacking because 
the farmers simply have not felt that this 
telephone program was their program as they 
did in the case of the electric program. 

Now, I am not here to say that I think 
that REA should make all its loans to coop- 
eratives or even that it should undertake to 
see that cooperatives handie the bulk of the 
business. I look upon farmer cooperatives 
simply as a means of getting something done 
that someone else won’t do at a reasonable 
price and with reasonable efficiency. There 
can never be much public demand for an 
REA financed rural telephone cooperative 
in an area where a commercial company is 
providing adequate coverage and satisfactory 
service at reasonable prices. There would 
never have been a single rural electric coop- 
erative had the power companies of America 
met the reasonable needs of the rural areas 
for electricity. It would not be necessary to 
organize another rural telephone cooperative 
in the United States if the existing telephone 
companies would overnight provide the need- 
ed service at reasonable prices, but they 
haven’t done it, and I have no reason to 
believe they will do it without the nudge 
that these farmed-owned cooperatives give 
them. On the other hand, I realize the 
farmer-owned cooperatives need the compe- 
tition of the privately owned commercial 
companies. When you and I were working 
to get the electric cooperatives established, 
REA was giving us every kind of help that 
it could in connection with organization 
and management of the cooperatives. I 
think we need that kind of aggressive assist- 
ance right nuv. I fear that REA is not 
giving it. 

The telephone problem is more difficult 
than the electric problem and the telephone 
companies are even more obstinate and, in 
many cases, more reactionary and less in- 
clined to give service than were the electric 
companies 20 years ago. This is understand- 
able because of the even greater monopoly 
that exists in the telephone field than is 
found in the highly monopolized electric 
field. The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is the largest corporation in the 
world. It controls about 80 percent of all 
of our telephones in the United States and 
it controls an even larger percentage of the 
long-distance lines. 

The so-called independents who carried on 
a long, bitter—and almost successful— 
fight against the establishment of an REA 
financing system for rural lines have in 
many cases been even less cooperative with 
the needs of the people than the Bell Sys- 
tem. I am delighted that some of their 
members have recently seen fit to avail them- 
selves of REA financing. I welcome them 
into the fold of REA borrowers, but I would 
say to them as I would say to the farmer- 
owned cooperatives: I don’t want to see any 
one segment of the industry obtain a monop- 
oly. I believe the whole great work of the 
REA rests on the fact that it has been able 
over the years to prevent the development 
of monopoly in the electric field. I want to 
see the same thing prevented in the tele- 
phone field. One of the ways to do this is 
to keep a substantial balance between com- 
mercial companies and farmer-owned co- 
operatives. To keep this balance, it seems 
to me that the REA should give the same 
kind of cooperation and help to the tele- 
phone cooperatives which was accorded to 
the electric cooperatives in years past. 

Alone much the same lines, it seems to me 
that there may be room for substantially 
more rescarch and development of telephone 
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equipment and facilities than there has conve 
by REA. Again referring to the eay Deen tact t 
of the electric system, REA carrieg _ wires 
research needed to materially lower the - = 
of rural systems. That research wag tone 
as helpful to the private power compan at th 
as it was to the cooperatives, although in the your 
beginning most of the private power eo. It ad 
panies opposed it. I have a feeling hee. ords 
day the private telephone equipment ¢, work 
panies don’t want REA to conduct this Xing tori 
of research. I think it is one of the pe cert 
obligations of that lending agency, fiyin 
Two highly controversial fields for g wal 
sible speeding up of the telephone Work knd 
present themselves: Both involve q compro. the 
mise of the ideal with the practical questio, po 
of costs to the farmers. One lies in the pp. = 
duction of the so-called equity require. yes 
ments. Frankly, I don’t know how far We pri 
should go. I realize that telephone conne. of] 
tions are not as stable as electric conne. - 
tions. I realize we must have some | res 
investment before we can expect the Govern. * 
ment to advance the money for entire new 
plants. This problem of equity investment = 
is possibly more serious with the farmer. efi 
owned cooperatives than with the commer. in 
cial companies. Commercial companies or. 
dinarily have some substantial equity either = 
in money or in kind, but in the case of 
the cooperatives, the present regulation lu 
usually simply means that they must co). 
lect $50 per prospective subscriber in cash, 
This is a far greater sum than I as a house. 
holder have to put up as a deposit with any 
utility company—either in Waco or in Wash. 
ington. I have at least wondered if it might 
not be feasible to require each subscriber 
to furnish his own instrument—of course, 
buying the instrument from the local coop. 
erative—and to provide that should the sub. 
scriber discontinue the service, that the in- 
strument would be reconveyed to the coop- I 





erative with appropriate and rather substan- 
tial depreciation deducted. 

The second closely related field of possible 
acceleration of the program seems to me to 
involve the question of the quality of serv- 
ice. We all want good service. We want 
the best we can pay for, but may it not 
be that a great many of our people who 
cannot pay for the kind of telephone service 
that is given here in St. Louis might be 
able and glad to pay for something, possibly 
a little better than the fenceline service that 
we used to have when I was a boy, but still 
something less than the best? I know that 
I would like to have a Cadillac automobile. 
I am sure it is a good car and doubtless 
worth the money—if you have the money, 
but I have never owned a Cadillac. I do 
own a Chevrolet and I do get a great deal 
of pleasure out of it. Maybe we are trying 
to force all of the rural people of America 
to buy Cadillac phone service when their 
income won’t afford it. If we are really in- 
terested in wide coverage, we better give 
some thought to the statistics on the lim- 
ited number of Cadillacs as contrasted with 
the number of Chevrolets and Fords in the 
United States, 

Again, I confess that I am not expressing 
any matured or well-thought-out conclu- 
sions. I am simply offering a suggestion for 
consideration. 

I think, however, that I can, without fear 
of contradiction, put my finger on the one 
single factor which more than any other 
has retarded—and still retards—the develop- 
ment of rural telephone. That is the tragic 
inadequacy of farm income. If every Amer- 
ican farmer were making $10,000 a year oF 
up, we would need no Government lending 
program; rural telephone service would be s0 
profitable that even the most conservative 
commercial companies would seek to furnish 
it. The latest figures indicate that the aver- 
age farm income is only about $913 per year. 
This means that vast numbers of farmers 
who should be consumers of their own local 
telephone systems simply can’t afford the 
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ce of a telephone, regardless of the 
hey may even esi have telephone 
their front yard. 

ao noone, or the lack of it, is unques- 

ably the most pressing economic problem 
a time confronting America. It limits 
at pusiness—electric as well as telephone. 
PadverselY affects the REA’s collection rec- 
It is beginning to throw men out of 
rk in the implement and equipment fac- 
oles of St. Louis, and sooner or later, it is 
ai if not corrected, to lead our high- 
- economy over the same kind of brink 
so nearly ruined us in 1929. No one 














ae how long we can “free wheel” down 
the road. We did it for 7 or 8 years in the 






twenties. We have done it for 3 years during 
the fifties. Maybe we can do it for several 
years to come, maybe we are already on the 
prink as we were in the spring and summer 
of 1929—I do not know, but this I do know— 
that unless we improve farmer income the 
rest of our great economic edifice is sure 

1. 

= has the Department of Agriculture or 
the administration offered us any Clear or 
effective program for an immediate increase 
in the price of the things farmers grow. 

But I resolved that I would not taix any 
politics at this convention. 

The only way I know of to keep that reso- 
lution is to stop—so thank you one and all. 





















Why Farm Programs Are Necessary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 24, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD a letter to the 
Wall Street Journal, dated February 10, 
1956, on the subject of the farm problem, 
written by Mr. C. W. Croes, a distin- 
guished citizen of Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 















Fesruary 10, 1956. 
The WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Our attention has been called to the article 
entitled “And Heaven Too,” under your Re- 
view and Outlook of February 7, 1956. 

In this you generally criticize the Senate 
Agriculture Committee and the Congress for 
its efforts to do something for agriculture. 

Apparently the basis for your criticism is 
the assumption in the fourth paragraph of 
your article which you express as follows: 

“But the purpose of rigid 90-percent sup- 
ports, which the same bill would reestablish, 
is to encourage maximum production; they 
were decreed early in World War II to meet 
swollen wartime demands.” 

In this opinion which we think is com- 
Pletely out of line with the facts, we believe 
tests most of the misunderstanding and op- 
position to the farm-support program. 

We think a correct interpretation of the 
Purpose of any support for agriculture is to 
give agriculture some of the benefits of our 
Protective policy. 

In other words, it Is to compensate agricul- 
ture in whole or in part for the burden of 
overhead that is hung on agriculture’s 
shoulders by our protective policy, our mini- 
mum wage law, our restricted immigration 
behind which labor can organize and force 
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its wage scale higher, our time and a half 
for overtime, our tariffs that protect industry 
from foreign competition when industry pays 
that wage scale and extracts from the con- 
sumirg public its 10, 15, or 20 percent return 
on the investment. 

Frankly, we do not feel too critical of the 
author of this article or of others, even Mr. 
Fischer, the author of the now famous, Coun- 
try Slickers Take Us Again, in Harper’s maga- 
zine of December, for having expressed what 
we think is a dangerously unfortunate and 
unwarranted picture of the farm issue. 

We are not too positive as to who should 
bear the responsibility of giving to the public 
the true facts as to the cost that our much 
lauded protective policy hangs on the 
shoulders of agriculture. 

We are inclined to feel that this should be 
the responsibility of the Departnrent of Ag- 
riculture; although it is an element of such 
vital interest to the Nation that every in- 
fluential agency in the Nation's economy 
should have those facts clearly at hand. 

For the past several years, we have tried 
to find some agency that could give us some 
authentic information as to how much the 
farmer’s overhead is increased by our pro- 
tective policy. We had hoped that the 
National Industrial Conference Board might 
have made such a study, but they advise us 
they have not and they know of no place 
where such information is available. 

Just after the present administration 
came into power, we wrote the Department 
of Agriculture asking for this information. 
We are convinced that it was a vital bit of 
information that the Department must have 
in order to deal intelligently with the econ- 
onric welfare of the great agriculture indus- 
try. 
In reply, we got a sheaf of statistics show- 
ing all the details of the cost of the support 
program to date, but not one word in answer 
to our inquiry. 

What costs does our protective policy add 
to agriculture’s operation? 

We note you say that the purpose of the 
support price was to encourage maximum 
production. We believe on scanning the rec- 
ords you will agree that this could not be 
true. The first support program went into 
effect some time before we entered World 
War II. 

It went into effect at a time when there 
was no shortage of supplies. On the contrary, 
a surplus already showing up and acreage 
limitation went into effect very shortly after 
the first support price program went into 
effect. 

Later when the needs of World War II 
began to develop, the acreage limitation was 
lifted and the support was left at 90 percent 
of parity. War needs pushed the market price 
to a maximum of 113 percent of parity con- 
sumed the accumulated surplus stocks of 
agricultural products and even threatened 
a shortage and some limited rationing. 

We think the record will show that at no 
time except in the case of flax when vegetable 
oils were short, and possibly 1 or 2 other 
minor items, was support prices used to 
encourage production. 

One hundred percent of parity is a level 
calculated as accurately as could be done 
that would give agriculture approximately 
the benefit of our protective policy that is 
enjoyed by labor, particularly organized la- 
bor and by industry. Since agriculture has, 
since colonial days produced an exportable 
surplus of most farm products tariffs give 
very little protection without a support pro- 
gram. All commodities of which there is an 
exportable surplus would naturally float to 
the world market level. Liverpool less freight 
was the market price of wheat and most 
other farm commodities until a support 
price went into effect in the middle thirties. 
It will be the level again anytime that a 
support program is denied agriculture. 
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Another very erroneous thought that 
seems current in most of the eastern press, 
is that agriculture has become unimportant. 
It represents only 13 percent or less of the 
Nation’s population. 

We lose sight of this fact that every man 
that has left the farm since our grand- 
fathers represented 60 percent of the popu- 
lation has been replaced by machinery; ma- 
chinery and supplies that comes from the 
shelves of industry. 

The 13 percent who still remain on the 
farm, consume and pay from 10 to 20 times 
the volume of goods coming off the shelves 
of industry and labor that their grandfathers 
consumed. Fifty years ago, a few hundred 
dollars would adequately equip the average 
farm. Twenty-five to fifty thousand dollars 
is required now to equip the average farm. 

Agriculture’s gross income has shrunk an 
estimated 30 to 40 percent in the last 5 years. 
That 30 to 40 percent shrinkage in agricul- 
ture’s income will be only a year or two 
late in making its effect felt in the market 
outlet from the shelves of industry and la- 
bor. 

Furthermore it is not only the farmer’s 
buying power that we l-_se, but the btsiness 
of the small towns and the cities whose pri- 
mary source of new wealth is serving the 
agricultural community of the Nation are 
affected as this loss of buying power pyra- 
mids as it moves toward industrial centers. 

Peculiarly labor’s periodicals indicate that 
they are conscious of that, but generally 
speaking, industry’s spokesman, such as 
your good paper seems to be almost com- 
pletely unconcerned or is it completely un- 
aware of this disastrous loss in marketing 
outlet for the goods of industries. 

Can anyone seriously doubt that this 30 
to 40 percent reduction in gross income for 
the Nation’s agriculture has not contributed 
liberally to the cause of unsold cars in the 
automobile industry, has not contributed 
liberally to the ever increasing volume of 
long term credit, installment payment, mort- 
gages on the income of the next 2, 3, or 4 
years. 

Back in the early twenties we were con- 
stantly told that it was economically un- 
sound to do anything for agriculture. Agri- 
culture’s buying power became exhausted 
early in the twenties. In the middle twen- 
ties, industry busied itself rebuilding its 
own house, ignoring the lack of agriculture’s 
buying power that normally should come 
from its annual production of new wealth 
from the soil, but by 1929 the house of cards 
collapsed. 

Following World War II, we had a rea- 
sonably effective support program for agri- 
culture, one that kept the economic blood- 
stream of buying power reasonably well dis- 
tributed and circulating from the grassroots 
to the industrial heart of the Nation. 

- > ~ s s 

* * * Supports, of course, call for effec- 
tive control of production. Our present ag- 
riculture surpluses are not the result of in- 
telligent price supports that would give the 
farmer the benefit of our protective policy. 
They are the result of lack of effective con- 
trol. 

Controls have their objectionable features. 
Those objectionable features are not as bad 
as bankrupcty of the industry with bank- 
ruptcy of the Nation inevitably following as 
it did in 1929. We start artificial blocking of 
the law of supply and demand when we start 
with tariff, combinations of industry, or- 
ganized labor, restricted immigration, mini- 
mum-wage law, time and a half for over- 
time. If we drop all of those, the farmer 
will face the world and hold his own. He 
cannot carry the overhead of all of those 
and sell his products in competition with the 
low standards of foreign countries. 

C. W. CROoEs. 

ABERDEEN, S. DAK, 
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United States Policy Toward the Satellite 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 24, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in the 
January 23d issue of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, there appeared a 
very interesting letter by Mr. Stefan 
Osusky, on the subject of our policy 
toward the satellite states. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorRp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LIBERATING THE SATELLITES 


Mr. James P. Warburg’s letter of January 
12, Liberating the Satellites, calls for several 
observations. He maintains that President 
Eisenhower's Christmas message to the cap- 
tive European nations, assuring them that 
their peaceful liberation “is a major goal of 
the United States policy,” was not a wise 
act. 

One of Mr. Warburg’s arguments is that 
the President’s message was motivated more 
by partisan electoral politics than by any 
serious considerations of foreign policy. 
While I have no desire to meddle with 
American party politics, I feel perfectly qual- 
ified to give information to your readers on 
the foreign policy aspect of the President's 
message from a European point of view. 

I was, last July, at Strasburg at the session 
of the Assembly of the Council of Europe, 
when the parliamentary delegations of 15 
free European nations debated the policy of 
the Council in view of the impending Ge- 
neva “summit” conference of the Big Four. 
After an exhaustive debate the Assembly 
unanimously approved a report which pro- 
vided that Europe’s security and peace de- 
pended on its unity, the enslaved nations in- 
cluded. 

The report said: “The West can never ac- 
cept as final any settlement which would 
perpetuate the loss of their national inde- 
pendence and their political liberties by a 
large number of the peoples of central and 
eastern Europe. Every country must be en- 
titled, in full independence, to choose its 
political regime and its social structure. 
This choice implies that its elections shall be 
free, its government independent, and that 
there shall be no interventions by foreign 
countries in internal affairs. 

And at its autumn session, on the eve of 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers Geneva Con- 
ference, on October 26, 1955, the Assembly 
reiterated its stand for the national inde- 
pendence and political freedom of the sub- 
jugated nations of central and eastern 
Europe. 

Moreover, the 15 Foreign Ministers of the 
free nations of Europe, in a meeting in Paris, 
on December 13, 1955, approved the stand 
taken by the Assembly of the Council of Eu- 
rope and resolved “‘that security for all can- 
not be achieved on the basis of the present 
division of Europe,” and “that the creation 
of a united Europe remains indispensable.” 
I hope that this makes it clear that in his 
Christmas message President Eisenhower 
voiced not a sectional or partisan view but 
a major political goal common to the United 
States and the 15 free European nations. 

Furthermore, Mr. Warburg places Radio 
Free Europe’s activity, with regard to the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. on a par 


with the activities of the Communist pariics 
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in the free countries. Radio Free Europe 
is engaged in the task of diffusing informa- 
tion denied the enslaved nations by their 
taskmasters, and dedicated to the cause of 
right and liberty. 

There is no common term of comparison 
between the activities of the free American 
people in its diffusing truth with the work of 
the Soviet wrecking crews, the Communist 
parties, in the free countries. There is, after 
all, a difference between working for libera- 
tion and working for enslavement. 

STEFAN OSUSKY. 

WASHINGTON. 





A Blank Check 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a statement based on in- 
formation contained in a minority report 
on the Colorado River storage project 
bill. The bill is scheduled for the fioor 
during the week beginning February 27. 

Total costs of this Colorado River 
boondoggle are unknown. Therefore the 
bill in its proposed form amounts to a 
blank check to a Government consiruc- 
tion agency which has been treated over- 
generously already in the past. 

Interest charges alone for the full 
period allowed for repayment are esti- 
mated at between $320 million and $1,153 
million, or from 30 percent to more than 
100 percent of the original estimated 
construction cost. This, of course, will 
be subject to revision upward should 
more participating projects be added, 
and there are many being talked of. 
They are of dubious value, to say the 
least. 

Extension of the repayment period to 
the year 2032 is a departure from prec- 
edent and means that it is entirely 
probable that the year will be beyond 
the economic life of some of the units. 

Almost complete dependence for re- 
payment of the costs of the project upon 
a system of high-cost hydro projects 
amounts, in my mind along with the 
minds of the minority members of the 
committee, to fiscal necromancy. 

There is much doubt that a ready 
market can be found for this high-cost 
power—at 6 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Sufficient evidence to justify dependence 
upon this source of revenue for repay- 
ment costs has not been presented. It 
is indeed doubtful that consumers will 
pay the high rates that will be needed for 
the liquidation of the cost of this project. 
These rates would necessarily be far 
above established rates at other reclama- 
tion projects. 

It is strange, too, to have such depend- 
ence placed on hydropower near the 
center of the largest coal reserves in the 
Nation. These reserves need Only to be 
mined to produce steam-generated 
power to the full extent of any foresee- 
able demand. The oil-shale deposits of 
the Colorado Plateau are another poten- 
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tial source of energy to com 
this high-cost hydropower. 

I submit that this blank check pro 
ect amounts to no more than the 9 
est of wild dreams to spend Governmen 
money for a wholly unnecessary source 
of power. This proposed project hot 
only is financially unsound, but also js 
not reconcilable *with the interests of 
common sense. 


Pete with 





Most Needed Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 


Friday, February 24, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres. 
dent, in light of the pending interest in 
juvenile delinquency, I have had called 
to my attention by a constituent of mine 
a column entitled “Most Needed Man” 
written by H. I. Phillips, which appeared 
in the February 10 issue of the Newark 
News. As this article contains some 
homely and interesting observations 
about how delinquencies useg to be taken 
care of, and some of the limitations of to- 
day, I ask unanimous consent that this 
brief article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor 
as follows: 

THE ONCE OVER 
(By H. I. Phillips) 
MOST NEEDED MAN 


The greatest blow to juvenile delinquency 
and crime in general would be the restora- 
tion of that vanished American, the cop on 
the beat. What a law-enforcement factor he 
was in the days when a policeman knew 
nothing about engines, passed nobody in 4 
cloud of dust and depended on his feet, a 
nightstick, a resolute sense of duty, and 4 
familiarity with the neighborhood. Teen- 
age crime never got to first base until cops 
began covering their beats sitting down. The 
kids terrorized nobody longer than it took 
for Officer Callahan to come flatfootedly 
around the corner with fire in his eyes. No 
schoolboy gangs started anything he couldn't 
stop fast. 

The cop on the beat was an institution 
guaranteeing protection, an instrument for 
good behavior, and a force for law and order. 
He was a personality, not a vague figure in 4 
squad car, a well-known law-enforcement 
agent, not a shadow flitting by in an auto; 4 
definite name, not a license-plate number. 
He knew mom, pop, and all the kids. 

He was John Law, not car 367 or one end 
of a two-way radio circuit. His word was law. 
When he spoke the word it had nothing to 
do with psychiatry. (A psychiatrist was 
generally though to be a vaudeville acrobat 
who also imitated birds.) The probation 
officer was a kid’s old man. And he accepted 
no reports by letter or telephone. 

A juvenile crime wave occurred only if 
some kids stole a gate off the same fence two 
Halloweens in succession. Or when junior 
tore up his report card. The nearest thing 
to school vandalism took place when some 
moppet wrote Susie Loves Gussie on the 
fence. 

The cop on the beat carried a billy or per 
suader and had a way of innocently tw-rling 
it that induced respect and discipline. He 
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used it on the moppets and only ap- 
it to teen-agers who had height, 
ight and reach on him. But, dangling 
wes the nightstick was a greater influence 
say, od peaavior than the pistol is today. 
A cop on the beat had a way of taking a 
ddie by the collar and getting an immedi- 
7 urrender by the force of his ultimatum. 
oe was no neighborhood protest, no par- 
Tiejemanding his transfer and no arrogant 
veen-Ager hoodlum carrying his case to the 
ations. 
sean on the beat left the station house 
with one plain assignment: “Cover your beat 
nd take no nonsense.” This has been su- 
perseded by “Check every traffic meter,” 
cee traffic moving” or “Remember this is 
the day you escort the Brazilian Ambas- 















or.” 
ram is no knock on the cops of today; 


they are doing what modern civilization, 
’ rowing populations and inadequate staffs 
compel them to do. But they are obliged to 
io too many things over too much territory 
too swiftly, mostly by automobile, motor- 
cycle, and whistle.) 

More cops on the beat are a must. Get 
them back and there will be a complete col- 
lapse in the switch-blade knife business, 
neighborhood gang activities and juvenile 
nose-thumbings at law and order. What 
America needs is a return to the effectiveness 


of “Cheese it, the cop.” 















Surplus Agricultural Commodities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Henry C. Parke, chairman, merchant 
marine committee of the national secu- 
rity commission of the American Legion, 
presented a very fine statement before 
the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee on February 16, 1956. 
Iam inserting it in the Recorp for the 
the information of the Members. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my name is Henry C. Parke. I am 
chairman of the merchant marine committee 
of the national security commission of the 
American Legion. We Legionnaires have 
minutely examined our whole merchant 
marine policy and our support of it is based 
upon proven facts as well as upon congres- 
sional findings. 

Two world wars and the Korean conflict 
have dramatically demonstrated that a 
strong American merchant marine is not only 
vital to our general economic welfare but 
also to our very security as a Nation. Both 
48 General of the Armies and as the Nation’s 
Chief Executive, President Eisenhower has 
tepeatedly and emphatically called the Na- 
tion’s attention to these facts. It is now an 
historic truism, but it will bear repeating 
here, that because of the American mer- 
chant marine we were able to fight and win 
two world wars and the Korean conflict on 
the enemy’s territory rather than on our own. 
In all three conflicts it was our merchant 
ships that carried millions of men and their 
tremendous armaments and supplies over 
all the seven seas to final victory. 

Therefore, because our merchant marine 
has become the indispensable factor in our 
Whole defense system, we of the American 
Legion regard with real alarm, any threat, 
‘tom any source, that would weaken this 
tourth arm of our national defense. In a 
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troubled world of sinister portent, the Nation 
intelligently and rightfly approves the ex- 
penditure of billions to strengthen the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. We must keep our 
fourth arm equally strong because of its vital 
importance to the other three. 

The American Legion is acutely aware of 
the danger of altering or emasculating our 
present national policy on the merchant 
marine. Under your leadership, Mr. Chair- 
man, this committee has displayed courage 
and foresight in originating legislation de- 
signed to sustain that natonal policy. In 
doing so, you and your colleagues have won 
the praise of every thinking American. 

The American Legion, always deeply con- 
cerned with problems of national defense, 
supports you 100 percent in your unremitting 
efforts to foster and improve the merchant 
marine, and we are glad that you have called 
these hearings on the important question of 
the 50-50 policy which guarantees to Ameri- 
can ships the right to carry half of those car- 
goes paid for by American taxpayers and 
shipped abroad for the aid of countries out- 
side of the Iron Curtain. This guaranty has 
been enacted by Congress on nine occasions 
in the past. It partly expresses the charac- 
teristically American philosophy of the even 
break. It seems incredible that attacks on 
such an honest and cooperative policy should 
originate in nations we are doing so much to 
help. Thousands of Americans gave their 
lives to liberate these countries from brutal 
oppression. Our citizens are not only being 
severely taxed to pay the expenses of that 
war but are continuing to pay heavy imports 
to help rehabilitate and defend those na- 
tions. To deny to American ships the right 
to carry half of our agricultural shipments to 
these countries is simply unthinkable. But 
the attacks on our 50-50 policy, inspired by 
foreign shipping interests, continue, and con- 
stitute a real threat. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Legion at its 
annual conventions has emphatically and 
unanimously expressed its views on the im- 
portance of maintaining the 50-50 principle 
so that we may maintain a strong merchant 
marine as a vital corollary of national de- 
fense. We reaffirmed ths policy pointedly at 
our 1955 national convention, and more re- 
cently on January 18, 1956, at the national 
security commission meeting in Washington 
in the following language: 

“This legislation (the Cargo Preference 
Act) is literally a matter of life or death toa 
significant part of the merchant marine, and 
of health or sickness to the whole industry. 
The fact that more than 50 percent of Amer- 
ican postwar exports have been foreign aid 
and similar Government cargoes were the 
basic principles which produced the 50-50 
principle in 1948. Without it foreign ship- 
ping would probably have carried all but a 
negligible portion of these Government-aid 
cargoes. Therefore Congress has repeatedly 
enacted 50-50 clauses as the most practical 
and economical means of attaining its mari- 
time objectives. 

“We come back in the end to the real prob- 
lem, which is that shipping interests in some 
foreign maritime countries have induced 
their governments to object to our 50-50 
principle either as a bargaining lever or as 
an outright threat. This politically astute 
move kills 2 birds with 1 stone. It helps 
their government bargain for lower prices 
and it plays upon the fears of the most in- 
fluentiail partner in our whole economy—the 
American farmer. Foreign shipping interests 
are thus trying to drive an artificial wedge 
between two great segments of this Nation, 
agriculture and shipping, which traditionally 
and in reality are partners. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Legion must 
formally and firmly oppose any attempts to 
change this law that Congress has so wisely 
enacted. We believe, until evidence indi- 
cates otherwise, it should remain on the 
statute books unaltered as one of the most 
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practical and effective supports we could give 
our merchant marine. Certainly its elimi- 
nation or modification must wait until the 
case of those opposed to it becomes based on 
realism and fact, essential elements lacking 
to date. For anything harmful to our mer- 
chant marine in an economic sense weakens 
its potentiality as a vital defense factor also. 





State of California Officially Opposes 
Upper Colorado Boondoggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to remove any doubt about the official 
position of the State of California on the 
upper Colorado River storage project, I 
am inserting below the text of the reso- 
lution adopted in the Assembly of the 
State of California on May 9, 1955, and 
adopted in the Senate of the State of 
California on May 27, 1955. ‘The resolu- 
tion, of course, opposes the project and 
urges that Congress suspend any further 
consideration of it. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 

Assembly Joint Resolution 37 


Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the Congress of the United States in rela- 
tion to pending legislation affecting the 
waters of the Colorado River 
Vhereas more than 6 million people of this 

State depend upon the Colorado River as an 

important source of water for irrigation, do- 

mestic and industrial needs; and 

Whereas the metropolitan areas of south- 
ern California, including Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and some 60 other cities depend on 
the Colorado River for water and hydroelec- 
tric power; and 

Whereas the Colorado River is the sole 
source of water to irrigate over 1 million 
acres of land in this State; and ; 

Vhereas legislation is now pending in the 
Congress of the United States to authorize 
the construction of two major power and ir- 
rigation projects in the upper basin of the 
Colorado River at an estimated total cost 
approximating $1,750,000,000; and 

Whereas one of these projects as con- 
templated by S. 500, H. R. 270 and companion 
bills, known as the Colorado River storage 
project, includes (1) the construction of six 
large dams creating reservoirs with an ag- 
gregate storage capacity of 44 million acre- 
feet, and (2) the construction of 14 or more 
irrigation projects known as participating 
projects; and 

Whereas these storage dams are Not re- 
quired to serve the proposed irrigation proJ- 
ects but would store water for power pur- 
poses under interpretations of the Colorado 
River compact now being defended against 
by California in the United States Supreme 
Court in Arizona y. California et al.; and 

Whereas the major irrigation participating 
projects are very costly transmountain di- 
version projects to take large amounts of the 
highest quality water out of the Colorado 
River Basin to other river basins; and 

Whereas the other project, as contem- 
plated by S. 300 and H. R. 412, and known 
as the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, is also 
a very costly transmountain diversion proJ- 
ect to take the best quality water out of 
the Colorado River basin to the Arkansas 
River Basin, and is the initial phase of a 
project to divert 900,000 acre-feet of water 
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per annum out of the Colorado River Basin; 
and 

Whereas both of these projects are based 
upon interpretations of the Colorado River 
compact which are now at issue before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Arizona v. California et al.; and 

Whereas these projects, if constructed 
under those interpretations, would be detri- 
mental to both the quality and quantity 
of water to which California has rights long 
established by prior appropriation as well 
as by contracts with the Federal Govern- 
ment for projects now constructed; and 

Whereas both proposed projects are based 
upon questionable standards of financial 
feasibility and if constructed would cost 
the taxpayers of our Nation several billion 
dollars in the form of a subsidy to the lands 
which would be irrigated; and 

Whereas California is the second largest 
taxpaying State in the Nation, and would 
therefore be doubly injured if these projects 
were authorized both by the impairment 
of the quality and quantity of water to 
which existing California projects have es- 
tablished rights, and by the burden of a 
tremendous tax load: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That 
the Congress of the United States be and 
it is hereby respectfully memorialized and 
urged to suspend further consideration of 
legislation authorizing the Colorado storage 
project and participating projects, and leg- 
islation authorizing the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project until the Supreme Court decides the 
case now before it; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States. 





A Timely Article by David Lawrence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend heretofore granted, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp an article by David 
Lawrence entitled “Washington’s Prin- 
ciples Called Applicable Today,” which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une, Wednesday, February 22, 1956: 
WASHINGTON'S PRINCIPLES CALLED APPLICABLE 

TODAY 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, February 21.—Not long ago, 
Chief Justice Warren made a speech in which 
he said that, if the Bill of Rights were up 
for adoption today, he was sure it would be 
ratified but not until after an extensive de- 
bate in which doubts about it would be wide- 
ly expressed. 

This suggests that the same thing might 
be said about George Washington's policies. 
It is often assumed that, if he were alive to- 
day and proposed the doctrines outlined in 
his Farewell Address, he would be denounced 
as an isolationist or a rightist. It is gen- 
erally believed he would be accused at least 
of neutralism and as having failed to see that 
the world is all one nowadays and that there 
can be no such thing as isolation. 


THE FAREWELL ADDRESS 
Unfortunately, most of the critics 
would be saying these things have 


who 
never 
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taken the time to examine carefully the text 
of Washington’s Farewell Address. Somehow, 
they don’t give it as much attention 
throughout American schools in connection 
with Washington’s Birthday as they used to 
do. For there is nothing in the Farewell 
Address that opposes the pinciple behind an 
American membership in the League of Na- 
tions or in the United Nations. The first 
President of the United States, after 8 years 
in office, gave his countrymen the following 
advice: 

“It is our true policy to stay clear of per- 
manent alliances with any portion of the 
foreign world, so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty todoit. * * * 

“Taking care always to keep ourselves by 
suitable establishments on a respectable de- 
fensive posture, we may safely trust to tem- 


porary alliances for extraordinary emer- 
gencies.” 

NO PERMANENT ALLIANCE 
Certainly the United States has not 


entered into a permanent alliance with anv 
country. The United Nations Organization 
is not an ailiance. Each government retains 
freedom of action on specific issues, includ- 
ing the use of military power. 

Certainly also World War I and World War 
II, so far as the United States was concerned, 
were temporary alliances for extraordinary 
emergencies. The cold war and the after- 
math of World Wear II also may assuredly be 
considered extraordinary emergencies. 

What George Washington wanted future 
administrations to avoid was entangling 
commitments. He said: “Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivaiship, interest, 
humor, or caprice?” 

This was a plain warning against becom- 
ing enmeshed in the internal affairs of 
European countries, and the advice holds 
good today. George Washington deplored 
foreign infiuences in our own affairs and de- 
elared: “How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic factions, to 
practice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the pub- 
lic councils. * * * Foreign influence is one 
vf the most baneful foes of republican gov- 
ernment.” 


These words might have been written to- 
day. For unquestionably foreign infiuence. 
whether benevolent or malicious, is far 
reaching in the domestic councils of the 
Nation. The whole anti-Communist crusade 
in Congress is rightly based on the belief that 
foreign governments finance a_ political 
party and its apparatus here in America. 
Throughout America there are many groups, 
some of them with millions to spend, who 
are misguidedly arguing with conscientious 
zeal that the Communist Party is Just an- 
other political party and hence Congress 
should cease investigating its beliefs. These 
people do the work of a hostile government 
whether they realize it or not. 

So far as the expenditure by Congress of 
sums for foreign aid is concerned, there are 
two main points of view. One is that Amer- 
ica should spend money in the role of a 
world philanthropist on the strange theory 
that mere spending will create friends 
abroad. The other is that America should 
spend money for temporary alliances of a 
military nature to help the defense of the 
United States and of the overseas bases it 
needs to intercept airplane attack in an 
atomic age. 

There are those-Americans who go about 
bemoaning the policies of their own coun- 
try, arguing that America is losing through- 
out the world. On the one hand, those per- 
sons want money given abroad without 
strings and, on the other hand, they want 
America to buy a pig in a poke and get 
nothing except vague “thank yous” in re- 
turn for the dollars of the taxpayers of the 
United States. 


February 9, 


American capital is already 
abroad by the billions and expects 
on its investment. 


AID IN DISASTERS 


Aid where there is human distress a 
famines and other disasters is wel] ar 
stood by the American people as ineaivins 
grants of sums for those emergencies "8 

But to pour out American billions abroad 
year after year, as some returning Americ: 
travelers urge, merely to create an ieee 
phere of friendship is an adventure in ae 
travagance which will never get past Con. 
gress no matter how much the hearts of the 
advocates of unlimited spending may bleed 
for the Nehrus and the neutralists who Play 
one side against the other. The neutralists 
pontifically declare that, as between totali. 
tarian tyranny and human freedom, they 
must observe neutrality, and that justice and 
morality are obsolete words in the face of 
expediency. 

What the first President of our country 
prophesied has come true—that “gt no 
distant period” a great nation would emerge 
“to give to mankind the magnanimouys and 
too novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence.” 

All that America seeks today in connec. 
tion with her benevolence is that it shal! 
not be wasted among those countries which 
do not exalt Justice or defend a moral cause 
For they would ignore our crusade against 
those governments which have committed— 
and threaten again to commit—aggression 
and thus disturb the peace of the world. 


investeg 
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The National Guard: An American 
Institution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I include an address de- 
livered by me before the annual conven- 
tion conference of the Louisiana Na- 
tional Guard held in the city of Shreve- 
port, La., Saturday, February 18, 1956. 
I am told that the National Guard is 
causing this to be printed but in the 
meantime I am extending this in the 
RECORD: 


Gentlemen, I am extremely pleased that 
you have given me the opportunity to come 
here and talk to you about the National 
Guard. It is not only a privilege for me to 
participate with you at this convention— 
it is an honor. I say this because it is an 
honor for any American to be associated 
with an organization that is so close to the 
heart of the people of our Nation. I feel 4 
close kinship to the National Guard, inas- 
much as I am the senior Democratic mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee of the 
House of Representatives—and as such, I am 
in almost daily contact with officers and 
members of the National Guard Association, 
and I am continually working upon National 
Guard problems and legislation. 

Our country would not be so great, its 
people would not be free, if it were not for 
the guard’s proud record of service for over 
300 years. And the Louisiana National 
Guard has played its full and valiant part in 
that record. The Louisiana Guard's pal- 
ticipation has been earned the hard way— 
not only on the battlefronts around the 
world but in its service to our State. 
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rs that have been fought by 

2 eee, a struggles have been won 

Se they were backed up by the fighting 
eS ae the American people. The mili- 
aun that packed the invincible wal- 

bee in large part made up of National 
lop Wroops. And, an important part of 
— have been the officers and men 


thes ‘Toulsiana National Guard. I know of 
0 


zation in the country that 

- other Ore he line of American beliefs, 
ot dedicated more completely to Ameri- 
pa ania, than our own National Guard. 
— with all our miiltary forces taking 

~ +) expanded roles, both at home and 
joe a the world, it is important to under- 

07 the background and aims of America’s 
a military organization. This is espe- 
oo true since, more than any other mili- 
a 7 omponent, the guard is vested with 
the deep personal pride of our communities. 
It is supported by local effort, encouraged by 
the tradition of our home states, and staffed 
with officers and men who are friends and 

e rs. 
ame of the Archives Building in Wash- 
ington there is a stone statue and at the 
pase of this statue is an inscription which 
reads, “What is past is prologue.” It is true 
that the Washington taxicab driver has in- 
terpreted this to mean, “You ain’t seen noth- 
ing yet.” I have never read this inscrip- 
tion, “What is past is prologue,” without 
pondering the wisdom of its full meaning. 
It is simply that we must look to the past 
to get an indication of what the iuture has 
in store for us. It is, therefore, important 
that we remember the history of the guard, 
for by remembering its history we can gain 
an impression of its future. 

Actually, the National Guard is older than 
the Nation. It antedates the Revolutionary 
War and the Constitution. The oldest regi- 
ment in the United States is the 182d In- 
fantry of the Massachusetts National Guard, 
which was organized as a Middlesex County 
Militia in 1636. Such early patriots as Paul 
Revere were active members of the Massa- 
chusetts Militia, a forerunner of our own 
National Guard. I think that we should 
continually reacquaint ourselves with the 
long evolution through 175 years of our 
history which has slowly resulted in the 
general acceptance of the philosophy first 
expounded by George Washington, that we 
need on @& continuing basis, a relatively 
small, able, standing regular establishment 
backed by & militant and trained organiza- 
tion of civilian volunteers. 

George Washington recognized the need 
for the militia. He planned an organi- 
zation composed of the younger men of the 
community, who should be properly officered 
and periodically trained under uniform 
supervision. 

The debates during the Constitutional 
Convention reflect the widespread fears of 
large standing armies. The Constitution 
finally adopted was therefore a compromise 
in this field. A standing army was pro- 
vided, but so was a militia. It was to be 
organized, armed and disciplined (that is to 
say, trained) by Congress, but, except when 
in Federal service was to be governed by the 
States. The President was made Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, and of the 
militia—but only after it was in the Federal 
service, 

Furthermore, when the Bill of Rights was 
made a part of the Constitution, the militia 
Was protected by the second amendment, 
which reads: 

“A Well-reculated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.” 

The first militia law was enacted in 1792. 
It was the only permanent legislation for 
the militia existing for over a century. 
Under that law, every ablebodied man be- 
tween 18 and 45 was enrolled in the militia 
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and required to arm and equip himself at 
his own expense. In that year, also, the 
Congress provided by statute for the calling 
forth of the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrection, and repel 
invasions. It was under this law that the 
Whiskey Insurrection was quelled by the 
militia. It was the only campaign in Ameri- 
can history to be led by the President in 
person. 

In 1903, the Congress enacted the Dick 
Act, which organized the militia to be known 
as the National Guard; and in 1916 the Na- 
tional Defense Act provided the backbone of 
Federal legislation pertaining to the Na- 
tional Guard. 

And so the efforts and faith placed in the 
National Guard, and our own Louisiana 
Guard, proved to be invaluable when the 
end product was tested by fire. The record 
of the guard in all of the wars of our his- 
tory—in both world wars, and more recent- 
ly in the Korean emergency, fills many pages 
in our Nation’s history. 

Now speaking of the guard as a whole, I 
want to remind you that in 1917 the guard 
furnished 18 divisions to the country, com- 
posed of some 380,000 guardsmen who served 
in that war. They won honors and distinc- 
tion in every battle. As a matter of fact, the 
German General Staff recorded for posterity 
its opinion of allied forces. It rated 8 Ameri- 
can divisions superior or excellent, and 
mark you, 6 of those 8 were guard divisions. 

We hardly have to turn back the clock to 
show the contribution of the National Guard 
to our victory in World War II. At this 
time, the guard gave 19 divisions to the coun- 
try. Ten were in action in the Pacific, 9 
were in Europe. Other nondivisional guard 
units were in service in every major theater 
of the war. 

At the end of World War II, the most im- 
portant step in the history of the National 
Guard was taken. The guard was completely 
demobilized. All enlistments had expired 
during the war and all equipment had been 
diverted to Federal use. In fact, there was 
no National Guard. But this was far from 
the end of the citizen army. Rather, it was 
only the beginning. Immediate plans were 
begun for the formation of the new National 
Guard—a guard that would carry on the 
traditions of the service—would be geared 
to play a more vital role in our national 
defense. The new guard was given a vital 
M-day mission of immediate action in case 
of aggression and was made a first-line in- 
tegral part of our defense team. 

Starting with a personne! list that totaled 
zero, in a little over 4 years the new National 
Guard built an organization of more than 
400,000 officers and men, in over 5,000 units 
strategically located in the 48 States, Terri- 
tories, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia. 

You all know what happened when Korea 
broke. The President knew where to turn 
when he needed trained and ready manpower. 
He called forth the guard and the guard 
responded as it always has done when the 
Nation needed help—in war or peace. More 
than 2,000 units and 150,000 guardsmen were 
ordered into service and performed a mag- 
nificent task. 

Thus far, I have only touched on the 
guard’s record of service in war and I would 
be remiss if I failed to mention its peacetime 
State service. This 100 percent organiza- 
tion is always ready to give help to fellow 
citizens when help is most needed. And 
again, using the past as a basis for an im- 
pression of the future—a future which may 
bring atomic war to our homeland—it is well 
that we remember the functions of the Na- 
tional Guard at home. 

Wherever disaster strikes—wherever life 
and property are threatened, you will find 
the National Guard an immediately available 
force in all of the States—trained, equipped, 
and ready. Yesterday it may have been an 
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explosion at Texas City—a hurricane in Flor- 
ida—starving cattle in the Midwest. It may 
be a flood along the Mississippi, a tornado, 
a forest fire, or an epidemic. Whatever it is, 
wherever it occurs, the National Guard is 
there to help reenforce a levee, to set up 
emergency communications, to evacuate and 
care for refugees, to patrol and guard stricken 
areas. 

It is not only for this devastation, caused 
by man or nature, but because of the pos- 
sibility of sudden, dreadful atomic warfare 
brought to our own communities that we 
must look to the guard in the future. For 
the guard has the organized manpower, 
equipment, and facilities for such emer- 
gencies. It has the communications, the 
blankets, tools, medical supplies. It has the 
aircraft, trucks, boats; it has the tents and 
all that is necessary to save lives and relieve 
suffering. The National Guard is always 
ready to serve. 

There have been many attempts to destroy 
the guard as we know it today. Nearly all of 
these attempts have been made by attempt- 
ing to reorganize this citizen volunteer army, 
and, for all intents and purposes, to make 
of it the National Guard of the United 
States, under Federal control. All of these 
attempts have met with failure, and if this 
monster rears it ugly head in the future, the 
Congress must see that any plan which advo- 
cates the federalization of the National 
Guard is defeated. 

I will remind you that, among other argu- 
ments, there is a moral issue involved here. 
The framers of the Constitution deliberately 
subordinated the military to civilian control. 
The military must serve the people, not be 
served by the people, and for a very good 
reason. History is filled with the dangers 
inherent in building a military monster at 
the expense of the civilian population. You 
have but to look to Germany and Japan for 
the most recent examples of the disasters 
that befall a nation when military power re- 
places civilian authority. 

And would the creation of a federalized 
National Guard violate the principle of 
States rights? I say that it certainly would. 
The framers of the Constitution contem- 
plated a standing army as the only Federal 
force. Complete federalization would violate 
the principle upon which the States bar- 
gained when deciding upon the provisions of 
the Constitution, by giving to the Federal 
Government, in addition to its standing 
army, a militia over which the States would 
have no power or control whatever. No- 
where in the Constitution is there any power 
given to the Federal Government to do other 
than raid and support armies—and only 
standing armies were contemplated. There 
is no authority to raise and support a Federal 
militia. 

The Governors of each State have the right 
to commission the officers of the National 
Guard. They have control over the guard. 
I recall very definitely during the course of 
the Congress last year that I stood on the 
floor of the House and battled the vicious 
and insidious efforts to completely federalize 
the guard in time of peace by those more 
interested in politics than in our national 
defense. The guard constitutes a citadel of 
States’ rights. It is one of the checks and 
balances provided by our Constitution to 
maintain States’ rights. It is the one mili- 
tary organization in our country which in 
time of crisis will be available to prevent 
military usurpation or military dictatorship, 
which pray God may never come to this land. 

To federalize the guard would place all 
military power in the Central Government— 
a mistake made by our friends and neighbors 
in Central and South America and often re- 
sulting in the overthrow of civilian govern- 
ment in those countries. 

Last year we met with an early defeat in 
the Congress when we were battling efforts 
of selfish interest to expand Federal controls 
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so as to take over completely our State-con- 
trolled National Guard. Later I presented 
another bill to Congress to provide for our 
military reserves and our National Guard, 
and, after terrific efforts, we were victorious, 
and the National Guard remains today, as it 
has remained during its 300 years of history, 
still under State control. 

Today America faces an emergency unique 
in our history. This is not the first time 
that a potential danger threatens our land; 
but it is the first time that war could come 
to our country swiftly and devastatingly by 
guided missiles and by atomic weapons deliv- 
ered by jet aircraft. 

I want to make myself clearly understood. 
I do not say that war is imminent; but we 
cannot overlook the fact that danger exists. 
This is true because of Russia and of a coali- 
tion of armed totalitarian states which con- 
tinue to create tenseness that maintains the 
world in a state of uneasy peace. This is 
true despite the meetings at the summit and 
Russian smiles and handshakes. It is true 
despite the release of prisoners by Russia and 
Red China, the offer of a propaganda peace 
treaty, the return of a Finnish naval base 
wrongfully seized and other seemingly peace- 
ful overtures. 

Our country has a long history of being 
misled by such apparently kind actions. In 
my opinion, we must again look to the past 
and realize that our natural desire for peace 
has often closed our eyes to the facts of the 
present. So long as Russia, Red China, and 
their satellites continue to trouble the world 
by propaganda and infiltration—so long as 
these nations remain armed to the teeth— 
then free nations have no choice but to look 
to their own security. 

Of course, I don’t want to leave the im- 
pression that we are without adequate de- 
fenses at the present time. Our active forces 
are the largest we have ever had in times 
short of actual war. They are in a high state 
of readiness and are equipped with the latest 
weapons, but, because we cannot ever know 
the detailed plans of the Communist dicta- 
tors, we cannot precisely gage their inten- 
tions. It would be folly, therefore, if we 
overlooked a single area of our defenses which 
should be strengthened in planning against 
the possibility of a surprise attack. 

During the last 17 years, I have sponsored 
practically every bit of legislation which has 
passed our Congress having for its purpose 
the building up of our military Reserves and 
our National Guard. I am proud of the fact 
that almost every one of these bills were in- 
troduced by me. The latest measure, of 
course, was the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, 
which passed the Congress last year after the 
bitterest battle in the Congress. This bill 
seeks to provide for far better training and 
for higher standards for our National Guard 
and our military Reserves. Enemies of na- 
tional defense and misguided reformers 
fought us from all sides. Hardly had the bill 
been signed by the President before these 
same forces which had made an all-out effort 
in the Congress to wreck this legislation, 
began to proclaim its failure. Within 20 
Gays after the law had gone into effect, I 
read speeches reported in the press and re- 
ceived letters from people condemning the 
act because of its inadequacy and saying that 
it would not work. Recently, I heard a radio 
address by our own Chief of Staff of the Army, 
in which he stated the draft would be neces- 
fary because of the failure of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 to produce the number 
desired. 

We have heard witnesses before my com- 
mittee—the Armed Services Committee—in 
the Congress, testify about our military Re- 
serves and our National Guard as to how this 
program is working. I placed figures in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD to show how the pro- 
gram is working under the new act—I tell 
you today that the act is working and that 
the results thus far have been most encour- 
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aging. If the entire act were implemented 
as of today, I am satisfied the National Guard 
and the active portion of our Army Reserve 
would in a short time exceed 700,000 men, 
and these men, outside of some of the guard 
members, would have the benefit of active 
training in the regular establishment fol- 
lowed by an active period of training in the 

Reserves. 

This Nation must have an adeauate force 
of trained civilian manpower. Without it, 
we will have no organized Reserve strength. 
Find me a military expert who will seriously 
argue against the concept of the properly bal- 
anced defense forces—land, sea, and air, 
all with strong citizen volunteer Reserve 
units, together with a strong supporting 
economy. ‘You will look in vain. 

What we need is a flexible and dynamic 
program, taking full advantage of our native 
genius for mechanics, and based on a healthy, 
expanding economy. This country will never 
subject its citizens to a subhuman living 
standard in order to maintain a vast military 
structure which devours the productive 
wealth of an entire nation. This is a prac- 
tice in which the present rulers of Russia 
and Red China excel. We can answer the 
threat to our security implied in their enor- 
mous military machines by continuing to 
make our active forces the finest anywhere, 
and by backing them up with a strong and 
potent Reserve and National Guard—one that 
is able to move into action swiftly. 

Our Reserve installation program is moving 
forwerd nicely at the present time. Several 
years ago we provided $250 million for the 
purpose of building armories and air instal- 
lations for our guard and our Reserves. This 
money has been expended; and only recently 
we provided an additional $250 million to 
continue this program. I am pleased to re- 
port to you that the program is now ap- 
proaching the point that we can soon say 
it is one-half completed. To provide the 
matching funds for the States for guard 
armories and the money needed for the 
Reserve armories, we will require a total of $1 
billion. While we have had some trouble in 
obtaining the release of some of this money 
by the executive department after it has 
been appropriated, I can say that the Con- 
gress is enthusiastically behind this program 
of providing installations for guard and Re- 
serve. training. 

The Farrington bill to allow certain em- 
plovees of the National Guard to enter State- 
operated retirement systems is a good bill 
and should pass the Congress. It will give 
retirement advantages to some 24,000 em- 
ployees of the National Guard throughout 
the country. 

Another measure pending in the Congress 
is a bill to provide readjustment pay to guard 
and Reserve officers who have served a time 
on active duty and who are returned to in- 
active duty through no fault of their own 
and without their request. This measure 
should, in my judgment, be extended to cover 
enlisted men in the same status. In this 
event it will provide the needed financial 
assistance to enable them to readjust them-" 
selves in civilian life when their active-duty 
period is terminated. 

And now, let me speak briefly of the his- 
tory of Louisiana's Militia, now the Louisiana 
National Guard. This history dates back 
more than 200 years. 

When the first colony of New Orleans in 
the Province of Louisiana was established by 
France in 1717, Governor Bienville found it 
necessary to call upon a local militia to as- 
sist the inadequate garrison of French troops 
required to preserve the peace and security 
of the colony. 

When Napoleon Bonaparte reclaimed Loui- 
siana from Spain in 1803 and then almost 
immediately sold the vast territory to the 
United States, it was the militia, called the 
volunteer battalion and consisting of well 
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over 300 American and French ¢itj 

diers, which was called u zeD t 

pon to take ov 

New Orleans until the arrival of Tee at 

States troops. At the Place d’Armes ju 

Orleans marking the official tra: n New 

7 Hsfer of tp 
siana from France to America, this Vol 
battalion stood at attention as the wen 
Lis of France was replaced by the Sta, MT de 
Stripes of the United States. v8 and 

On October 6, 1814, the Governor of Loui 
siana received from the President of = 
United States orders to hold in readineg <” 
immediate service @ Corps of 1,000 m : 
infantry. lita 

This regiment of 1,000 was divig 
battalions which were  organizeg 
equipped without delay, and 9 da os 

. Ys later Gey 
Andrew Jackson asked Governor Clajto,, 
for this entire force. _ 

In the memorable Battle of New Orlean 
in 1815 the forces of Jean Lafitte ang j, 
pirates Joined with the Regulars and th 
militia in routing the British, . 

A regiment of Louisiana Militia Infantry 
was among those units participating yis, 
General Taylor’s forces in Texas in jjy 
which action finally drove all the Mexican 
forces out of the Lone Star State. - 

At the beginning of the War Betweey the 
States, newly organized units of the Louis, 
ana Militia were soon on the field of batt: 
The units of the Louisiana Militia haye gon 
down in history. Do you remember these 
The Washington Artillery, Louisiana Grays 
Louisiana Cadets, Sarsfield Rifles, Orlecp, 
Cadets, Crescent Rifles, and the Zouayes to 
name only a few. 

Many of these famed conipanies such x 
the Washington Artillery fought with hono: 
and distinction from Bull Run in 186) 
Appomatox in 1865. 

Upon the declaration of war with Spain in 
1898, Louisiana Militia units were among the 
first to respond to President McKinley's cal} 
for volunteers. 

Following the war with Spain, the Louis. 
ana Militia was reorganized and largely as 4 
result of excellent training and equipment 
received thereafter the Louisiana Guard was 
among the first called upon when President 
Wilson called General Pershing to command 
a punitive expedition on the Mexican border 
against Pancho Villa. 

Even before the declaration of hostilitie 
in World War I, the Louisiana National Guard 
went into action. The Washington Artilley 
was called out a week before the declaration 
of war to patrol both facilities and the levees 
at New Orleans. 

Troops of the Louisiana National Guard 
thereafter served in eight major campaigns 
in France from Luneville to the Meuse 
Argonne. 

Again in World War II, the Louisiana Ni 
tional Guard responded to a call to duty and 
its units served with distinction in both 
Europe and the Pacific. 

What was once considered to be our favor- 
able geographic location now has _ become 
meaningless. Today, distance between p0- 
tential enemies has literally been annihi- 
lated. Ocean barriers and distance vanished 
as protective factors with the arrival of the 
intercontinental jet bomber. Today wa 
could come to us unannounced, traveling 02 
the wings of supersonic speed. If such 4 
war ever does come upon us, we will be coult- 
ing disaster if we cannot mobilize effectively 
and relatively smoothly. In the shock of 
such a conflict, we would not have time {or 
picking and choosing our way to readiness 
We must be as close to 100 percent ready 4s 
we can get—without being on a full wartime 
lootage. 

In terms of today, we require a cleat 
understanding, once and for all, that we 
shall never again have an opportunity & 
take our time in mobilizing. Time may Well 
become the key to this Nation’s survival. 
Both our manpower and our industrial power! 
must be geared to this fact. As the first line 
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al defense, the National Guard must 


of eed py all of our efforts. We must 
sufficient appropriations available so 


in equipment or facilities. 

i wil a oo must continue with 
an ucation of the American youth so that 
our eduem" for the Guard will not be wanting. 
= ni come back to my home State and 
eit the members of the Louisiana 
= Guard, when I travel to other parts 
Nie country and visit with other National 
members and, above all, when I recall 
guard us history of the National Guard, I 


tO tear for the future of America. 
what is past is prologue. 
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(jlifornia’s Opposition to Upper Colorado 
Boondoggle Based on Protection of Her 


Water Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a foot- 
tall field is slightly more than an acre 
of ground. Cover it a foot deep with 
water and you would have about an 
aere-foot of water. Cover it with a tower 
of water 11,000 miles high, and you have 
an idea of the amount of water parched 
southern California will lose if the up- 
yr Colorado Basin storage project is 
built as now planned. . 

Imagine a canal wide enough and deep 
enough to float the world’s biggest ship, 
the Navy’s new aircraft carrier Forrestal. 
Imagine that canal stretching from New 
York City to Los Angeles. During just 
l year, enough of the Colorado River’s 
water to fill it could be stopped from 
fowing downstream at the project’s gi- 
gantic Glen Canyon Dam. 

That is water that could not be used 
by southern California, Arizona, and Ne- 
vada because it would be withheld up- 
stream and never reach them. 

All this is true because the multi- 
billion-dollar project is designed to put 
approximately 48 million acre-feet of 
water in storage behind dams in Colo- 
rado, Utah, Wyoming, and New Mexico. 
Another 10 million acre-feet of water 
would be dissipated into thin air by 
evaporation during storage. The bill 
before this Congress seeks to authorize a 
substantial portion of the overall proj- 
et. Authorization of additional phases 
would be sought later. 

In all, 58 million acre-feet of water 
would not flow down the Colorado River 
from the upper basin States of Wyom- 
ing, Utah, New Mexico, and Colorado to 
the lower basin States of Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and California. 

Yet so vital is this water in the lower 
basin that even today arid Arizona and 
California are before the United States 
me Court litigating their rights to 





California agrees that the upper basin 
S$ entitled to use some of that 58 million 
acre-feet, but contends that most of it 
must be left flowing down to the lower 
@sin under provisions of a solemn con- 
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tract entered into by these seven States 
in 1922 known as the Colorado River 
compact. 

California’s basic position is that she 
conforms to the compact and must in- 
sist that the States of the upper basin 
and the Federal Government do likewise 
in the planning and administration of 
the storage project. California thus is 
fighting only to preserve rights to water 
she already has and not for any new 
and additional water rights. 

Relying on these existing rights, Cali- 
fornia carefully invested between one- 
half and three-quarter billion dollars of 
local money, not Federal money, for 
water projects calculated to make maxi- 
mum use of her share of the Colorado 
River. Thereby, southern California 
was transformed from a semidesert into 
an oasis constituting one of the Nation’s 
Key economic and agricultural regions, 
supporting millions who migrated to 
her borders from less hospitable climates. 

As southern California continues to 
grow, her need for water becomes great- 
er, not less. Should the bleak day ever 
come when her Colorado River water 
supply is cut off, on that day the jobs of 
the millions she supports will vanish 
and the value of everything they own 
that cannot be transported to another 
part of the country will be lost com- 
pletely and forever. 

That is why Californians in Congress 
are fighting so hard to prevent spending 
billions from the United States Treasury 
to build the upper Colorado project in 
such a manner as merely to transport 
the oasis of southern California to Wy- 
oming, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico. 
In the process, financial ruin would be 
imposed on almost 6 million southern 
Californians. These States can plan 
their projects without this disastrous re- 
sult and California demands that they 
do so. 

The reason they have failed so far to 
do it is clear. To find a common ground 
for agreement amongst themselves, each 
of the upper basin States had to accept 
every project, good, bad, or indifferent, 
any of the others asked for. They ended 
up with a monstrosity that did not fit 
the interpretations and meaning of the 
Colorado River compact. Rather than 
recede, they adopted a technique of 
twisting, straining, and distorting the 
compact in an attempt to stretch it over 
the monstrosity. 

The reason they have adopted this 
technique is not so clear. To understand 
it requires some knowledge of the Colo- 
rado River compact and the situation 
that produced it. 

Early in this century southern Cali- 
fornia already had begun its miraculous 
expansion in population, agriculture, and 
industry. A water shortage was faced, 
and Los Angeles began reaching up into 
the Owens Valley for water to be trans- 
ported through an aqueduct over 100 
miles long. Even then, men of vision 
foresaw water needs beyond those satia- 
ble from the Owens Valley and began 
talk of more ambitious plans. Plans 
which one day would result in such great 
works as Hoover Dam, Davis and Parker 
Dams, the All-American Canal, and the 
Metropolitan Water District’s vast Colo- 
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rado River aqueduct with its extensions 
reaching even as far as San Diego. 

Meanwhile the upper-basin States 
were experiencing little growth or prog- 
ress. A Supreme Court decision had laid 
down a rule of law respecting use of river 
waters which said that whoever first be- 
gins using them obtains a right to con- 
tinued use that cannot be taken away 
by someone who later wants to use the 
same water. The upper States foresaw 
burgeoning southern California acquir- 
ing first rights to almost all the river’s 
water before they were able to appro- 
priate uses themselves. 

In this circumstance, according to the 
language of Delph Carpenter, Colorado’s 
negotiator of the compact: 

The upper States had but one alternative, 
that of using every means to retard develop- 
ment in the lower States until the uses 
within the upper States have reached their 
maximum, 


And that exactly is what they did. 
The Boulder Canyon Project Act author- 
izing Hoover Dam was stalled in Con- 
gress for almost 10 years by the ob- 
structive tactics of upper-basin Senators 
and Congressmen. It was passed only 
after tribute had been extracted from 
California and the lower basin in the 
following manner: 

First, imposing the Colorado River 
compact, which removed at least 714 
million acre-feet of water from appro- 
priation by them; and 

Second, requiring the California Leg- 
islature to pass a law further limiting 
the amount of water to which the State 
could acquire first rights. 

The net effect was to place on Cali- 
fornia a limit of slightly less than 51% 
million acre-feet of water per year that 
she could use. Thus limited, the State 
had to jettison many desirable projects. 
Nevertheless, California went to work 
and tailored her developments on the 
river strictly to the limitations and to 
the intent and meaning of the Colorado 
River compact. Even with only a por- 
tion of the great dreamed-of projects 
built, no place in time or history has 
experienced developments of water re- 
sources comparable in scope and mag- 
nificance to those of southern California. 

It is the water rights which underlie 
those developments that Californians 
seek to protect when they oppose the 
upper Colorado River storage project 
and charge that it tramples these rights. 
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HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent news item appearing in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) News points up the need 
for the United States to protect its in- 
terests in the Antarctic. Other nations 
have claimed portions.of it although we 
have done more exploratory work there 
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than all of those countries put together. 
The news item follows: 
Rep ANTARCTIC CLAIMS FEARED 


Lonpon, February 7.—Radio Moscow an- 
nouncements today of new Soviet advances 
in Antarctica stirred added concern in some 
circles here over British claims in the South 
Polar region. 

Dr. C. H. M. Waldock, professor of public 
international law at Oxford University, yes- 
terday urged Britain to emphatically stake 
out her claims in the Antarctic before Rus- 
sia takes over. Prof. Waldock voiced his 
warning in a letter to the Times in which 
he disagreed with a Soviet claim that Russian 
explorers discovered Antarctica and with 4 
Times editorial that hinted the Soviet has 
undoubtedly strong claims there. 

Moscow, meantime, announced members 
of the Soviet expedition have visited one of 
the largest oasis of the eastern Antarctic. 
It said the oasis covered an area of “about 
500 square kilometers on Queen Mary Land 
and was first discovered in 1948 by an aviator 
of the United States expedition led by Rear 
Adm. Richard Byrd.” 

Professor Waldock’s warning followed a 
dispatch written for the United Press by Mik- 
hail M. Somovy, leader of the Soviet expedi- 
tion, in which he said “all interested coun- 
tries should be invited to discuss the ter- 
ritorial regime of any area of international 
significance.” Professor Waldock said Britain 
should maintain its claims with absolute 
distinctness. 





Reserve Building Lag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 5, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present herewith an 
editorial taken from the Air Force Times 
of February 25, 1956, entitled “Reserve 
Building Lag.” I commend this to my 
colleagues for reading. 

RESERVE BUILDING LAG 


Contrary to earlier Defense Department 
predictions, the Air Force Reserve construc- 
tion program is going to be hurting when 
this fiscal year ends. Of $31.5 million ap- 
propriated by Congress for Reserve facilities, 
only about $6 mililon will have been appor- 
tioned by June 30—-80 percent of the planned 
construction sidetracked. 

This means that 25 nonflying training cen- 
ters are out altogether and that improve- 
ments can be made at only 11 fiying in- 
stallations where originally planned at 18. 
This is possible because Air Force Reserve 
construction people channeled all of the 
$6 million into flying units, but it’s still far 
short of the $25 million originally earmarked 
for flying centers. 

Blame for the snarl—if it can be called 
blame—falls at the feet of the Air Force's 
first things first policy. In striving to meet 
its 137-wing goal, headquarters weighs 
spending a given amount for, say, a runway 
extension at Thule or a Reserve training 
center at Waukegan. Invariably the nod 
goes to Thule. And every high Reserve offi- 
cial agrees it has to be this way. 

Pity is that the squeeze is damaging the 
Reserve just when the Defense Department 
wants the Air Force to swallow unpalatable 
provisions of the Reserve Forces Act. Air 
Force Reserve unit commanders find it easier, 
according to Pentagon spokesmen, to fill 
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their recruiting quotas when they have a 
presentable place to let a recruit hang his 
hat. As long as they can man their units, 
USAF can get along without Air Force Re- 
serve, but this may be difficult without 
good facilities. 

This whole business is possible because 
the Reserve, unlike the Air National Guard, 
draws its money from a lump sum USAF 
budget. 

Congress alone has the tools to get Reserve 
construction back on the track. It could do 
this by giving the Air Force enough money 
to meet its regular obligations while at the 
same time sustaining its Reserve program. 
In view of the mounting defense load car- 
ried by the Reserve and the awesome job 
that would fall to it in an emergency, it 
seems at least to warrant the necessary 
facilities. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles will soon visit 
south Asia. During his visit, Mr. Dulles 
will no doubt be placed under great pres- 
sure by Prime Minister Nehru, of India, 
to agree to a conference with the Chinese 
Communists. Nothing could be more 
tragic to the cause of the free world than 
such a meeting. The conference at the 
summit last year was a mistake, as far 
as the United States and the West were 
concerned. I am confident that, having 
learned from this mistake, the United 
States will not repeat its error by suc- 
cumbing to the platitudes of Nehru and 
Menon. A meeting with the Chinese 
Communists could only lend respecta- 
bility to their illegitimate regime, and the 
United States must assume the leader- 
ship in defeating the efforts of these in- 
ternational brigands to gain such re- 
spectability. It is time that we faced 
the fact that we are already up to our 
ears in a war for men’s minds and men’s 
hearts. It is a war to the death, and 
there will be no end until one side is the 
victor and the other side is the van- 
quished. Once having realized this, we 
should yield not one single inch politi- 
cally, geographically, normally, or other- 
wise, and there is no better time and no 
better way to convince the world that 
we mean business than by telling Nehru 
and Menon now that we intend never to 
sit down with the Chinese Communists. 
Mr. Dulles should do this on his trip 
to Asia. and when he uses the word 
“never” he should underline it and fol- 
low it with an exclamation point. 

Under previous leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include an article by 
Constantine Brown which appeared in 
the February 23 edition of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star. This article speaks 
of the difficulties which will confront our 
Secretary of State on his visit to India, 
and I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. I hope that Mr. Dulles will 
£0 to India with his eyes open and that 
he will remember that this is the same 
Nehru who, in bidding Khrushchev and 
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Bulganin farewell after their recent y, 
to his country, declared with a no. 
emotion in his voice: oi 
An entire generation will remem 
visit. Please come back again, We ye 
pectantly await you. Ch 


The article follows: 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Secretary of State John Foster py 
be leaving again shortly for what may We 
be a crucial visit to the hot spots of ion 
east Asia. In connection with the forma) 
SEATO Conference, Dulles will stop of t 
call on the political leaders of the nation 
in the critical area of Communist imperia). 
ism’s immediate target. But the Secre. 
tary’s most important call, by far, Will be 

in New Delhi, where he expects to haye ex. 

tended conversations with Prime Ministe 

Nehru and the No. 2 man in the India 

Government, V. K. Krishna Menon, 5 

Indications are that the wily Nehry yy 
let his chief deputy and favorite counsel 
do most of the hard talking in the course 
the visit. Nehru knows that India occupies 
the key position in the cockpit of southesy 
Asia, and he knows further that Krishng 
Menon is the man to exploit that fact to the 
hilt in any bargaining with Dulles, who wi 
of course, be in New Delhi with a misggioy 
of prime importance to the United State 
and to the entire free world. 

Krishna Menon, of course, has made mp 
secret of his attitudes in the course of the 
cold war. He is a neutralist of a decide 
pink tint. He follows the broad outlines o; 
Nehru’s policy of keeping India out of the 
warring camps on either side, refusing to be. 
come identified in any way with the national 
groupings behind the Iron Curtain or with 
the nations allied with the West in the fight 
for the survival of freedom. But, as is the 
case with so many of these so-called “neu. 
tralists,” Krishna Menon’s pronouncements 
on important matters of world politics sound 
consistently sweet to the Kremlin’s ears 
and increasingly discouraging to the West. 

In the New Delhi talks, Krishna Menon 
will have as his chief objective the convince. 
ing of Dulles that face-to-face talks with 
Chinese Red Premier Chou En-lai are of the 
utmost importance. This will be no easy 
task, and the Indian diplomat knows it full 
well. But he is not to be easily discouraged, 
because he is fully aware of the critical im- 
portance of southeast Asia in the growing 
world struggle. He will put the matter 
suavely but no less bluntly to the American 
Secretary of State: Do you want the chance, 
at least, to secure the friendship and the 
friendly neutrality of the Asian peoples, or 
do you prefer to throw it away because 
Chiang Kai-shek and the American politi- 
cians friendly to Nationalist China insist 
on nonrecognition and hostility to Commu- 
nist China? 

On a basis of pure principle, of course, 
Mr. Dulles will not even contemplate yield- 
ing any major concession to Red China in 
the form of American recognition, or Ameri- 
can acquiescence in the admitting of Red 
China to the United Nations. But unvill- 
ing as he most certainly is at the present 

time to sit down across the table from the 
leader of aggression from Peiping, the p0s- 
sibility certainly exists that he may be con- 
strained to some such agreement if the stakes 
are high enough. 

And whether any possible talks with Chou 
En-lai could produce any concrete results, 
the fact remains that the mere holding of 
the talks would represent a major victory 
for Red diplomacy in the eyes of the world. 
That much victory alone would probably be 
sufficient for Communist China’s plans #0 
attack Formosa. For if Peiping can point to 
the actual holding of talks between Chou 
and Dulles, and the failure of the talks to 
produce any worthwhile results, then the 
stage would be set for aggression on the Na- 
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strongholds while the blame for the 





Visit tonal? of forceful methods would be laid 
te of adopt ly at the doorstep of the United States. 






are ; 
how false and hollow sounding 
No matter nist propaganda will be to the 















































the occasion of National Defense Week. 
Oklahoma and Oklahoma City have a rather 
special place in my affection, first, because 
my parents are longtime residents of the 
city, and, second, because Oklahoma is the 
home of the 45th Infantry Division, which 
it was my honor to command in Korea. It 
just happens that the officer whom I have 
chosen to head the Reserve activities of the 
Army General Staff in Washington, Maj. Gen. 
Philip D. Ginder, is a former commander of 
the 45th Division. Ginder was famous for 
wie way he decorated the hillsides of Korea 
with the famous Thunderbird symbol of the 
4ith. He even had the cookies served at his 
division mess cut in the outline of a Thun- 
derbird. The qualities of enthusiasm, initia- 
live, and leadership which I saw him display 
at the head of this division led me to select 
him to lead this most important Reserve 
program. 

I always remember one device of the 45th 
Division which characterizes the ingenuity 
of American soldiers. In the mountainous 
sector occupied by the division the Chinese 
Communists in many places had burrowed 
their way into the hillsides within a few 
yards of our own trenches. They did so to 
obtain some protection from the powerful 
artillery fire which we could mass upon them. 
Close as they were to our own positions on 
the very sharp slopes of the hillsides, they 
Were @ very difficult target for our usual 
Weapons. So the 45th looked for the unusual. 

Under General Ginder’s guidance, a depth- 
charge launcher was borrowed from the 
Navy, and hoisted painfully and laboriously 
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up to the division’s front positions. Then the 
men assembled a large quantity of pot- 
bellied stoves of the kind used to heat their 
tents behind the lines. They filled these 
with napalm and inserted in each of them a 
simple firing device. Then they placed the 
pot-bellied stoves with their napalm contents 
in the depth-charge launchers, and pro- 
ceeded to lob these cans down the hillside 
into the Chinese positions. On impact they 
exploded and poured out napalm like flaming 
lava in an operation known as Ginderizing 
the enemy. I sincerely hope that we will be 
equally successful in “Ginderizing” all ob- 
stacles to the progress of our Army Reserve 
program. 

I am often asked as I go about the country 
why the Army needs Reserves. And it is a 
thoroughly legitimate question. Before un- 
dertaking to answer it, however, we must 
really answer a more fundamental question, 
namely, how does the Army contribute to 
national defense? 

I would say that in national defense the 
role of the Army is, like that of the other 
services, to deter war—to prevent war from 
happening—both large war, general war, or 
the smaller so-called brush-fire type. How- 
ever, if deterrence fails and the country is 
forced into war, then the Army must make 
its contribution, as part of the great defense 
team, to winning that war. 

It may be asked, What can the Army do 
to contribute to the deterrence of war? How 
does one go about deterring war? 

I would reply that the Army contributes 
to the deterrence of war by visible evidence 
of its readiness to fight any kind of war, large 
ones or small ones, with or without atomic 
weapons. The enemy must see clearly that 
if he engages in new aggression, he will be 
met quickly and decisively by Army men 
on the ground, standing between him and 
the objective of his aggression. This readi- 
ness must be the real thing; it cannot be 
a sham or a facade of strength. It must em- 
brace not only the active Army—the so-called 
Regular Army—but the National Guard and 
the Reserves as well. It is the strength of 
the Reserves which will determine our ability 
to react quickly and to wage war over the 
long pull. 

I said that if our efforts to deter war are 
in vain, then the Army must be ready to 
play its part in winning the war. In case 
of future hostilities the Army will immedi- 
ately be involved in defending vital areas— 
the task of our units presently deployed over- 
seas. As you know, we have an Army of 
five divisions deployed along the Iron Cur- 
tain in Europe. We have a corps of two 
divisions—the American part of the great 
Eighth Army—similarly deployed along the 
Bamboo Curtain in Korea, separated by only 
4,000 yards from a formidable Communist 
army. These forces must be, and are, in- 
stantly ready to resist any aggressive act on 
the part of the Communists in the important 
areas where they stand guard . 

If these forces are attacked, obviously we 
must come to their aid promptly and quickly. 
We must have behind them ready forces of 
the active Army, trained Reserve units, and 
trained individual reservists, whom we can 
send rapidly overseas to reinforce our de- 
ployed units and to replace the losses which 
they suffer in combat. In this operation, 
time is of the essence. We are no longer in 
an era when the United States can delib- 
erately develop its Reserve Forces during 
wartime. You will recall that World War I 
broke out in 1914, and although we had the 
warning of imminent hostilities long before 
our declaration of war on April 6, 1917, we 
had only 200,000 men in our Regular Army 
in 1917 to support a conflict which ultimately 
required 4 million men. It took more than 
a year thereafter to get a force of five divi- 
sions to Europe, ready to fight. Specifically, 
it took us 13 months to get to Europe a force 
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equivalent in numerical strength to the one 
which we now have deployed in that area. 

In that World War I period, we were slow 
not only in developing our military units, 
but in producing the equipment necessary to 
support them in action. I would remind you 
that throughout most of that war our divi- 
sions had to be supported by French Army 
artillery, and, indeed, we never used in 
Europe a single artillery piece produced in 
the United States. 

Similarly, in World War II, we had ample 
warning of involvement, yet we were equally 
improvident. In 1939, there were only 190,- 
000 Army regulars in uniform for a war 
eventually requiring 10,400,000 men and 
women. 

Yet in spite of our unpreparedness, cir- 
cumstances twice permitted the United 
States the luxury of arming deliberately be- 
hind the protection of allied forces. That 
pattern of reaction is no longer possible in 
the world in which we live today. Our reac- 
tion must be far faster, if we are to avoid 
losing the next contest, during the early de- 
cisive phase. It is for this reason that we 
stress so much the need for more and better 
Reserve forces. Let me remind you of the 
fundamental time factors in developing 
Army strength. 

It takes 4 months of basic training to equip 
an individual soldier with the bare essen- 
tial knowledge to warrant his commitment 
to combat. Such a soldier is basically trained 
only in the fundamentals of his profession. 
If he is to be a technician or engaged in more 
advanced forms of military activity, he will 
require considerably more individual train- 
ing before he can be of service. Thereafter, 
the individual trained soldier must be amal- 
gamated into the team in which he works. 
In the case of the combat man, this team is 
the squad, the platoon, the company, or bat- 
tery. In order to make that team work to- 
gether and perform all the functions neces- 
sary to survive on the modern battlefield, a 
minimum of 2 months of additional training 
is required. But beyond this small unit 
training the company must eventually learn 
its part in the battalion, the battalion in the 
regiment, and the regiment in the division. 
All of these teams of increasing size must 
have time to practice, so to speak, before 
they can be safely committeed to action. 
About 3 months is the minimum additional 
time necessary for this kind of large-unit 
training. When we add up the 4 months for 
the individual, the 2 months for the small 
unit and 3 months for the large unit, we find 
we need a total of 9 continuous months to 
train these large tactical elements of a mod- 
ern Army. 

The role of the Reserves is to make possible 
the telescoping of some or all of these train- 
ing phases. Ata minimum we want individ- 
ual soldiers in the Reserves who have had 
their basic training, so that the initial 4 
months can be saved in time of mobilization. 
We would like, in addition, to have a large 
number of trained smaller units—company- 
size units—for which most of the 2 months 
training has been accomplished. These small 
units will be most important in filling the 
chinks in the troop structure of the Active 
Army and in providing logistical and combat- 
type support to National Guard units which 
may be deployed early in an emergency. Ul- 
timately we would like Reserve divisions 
which have completed all or part of their 
training so that with a few months of re- 
fresher training it would be possible to de- 
ploy them faster than would be possible for 
divisions mobilized after D-day. 

In summary, we need trained individuals, 
trained small units, and trained large units. 
All have an important part to play in com- 
pressing the time in which America can react 
to aggression. We have a long way to go in 
developing this ability to react quickly. 
Never in our history have we been able to 
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maintain Reserve forces which gave more 
than a slight time advantage over the crea- 
tion of completely new units. Recently, 
however, our Congress took very significant 
action in the passage of the Reserve Forces 
Act of August 1955. I will not go over all the 
provisions of this act, which is somewhat in- 
volved and requires close study to understand 
all of its provisions. Furthermore I would 
not say that it is the ideal law. Indeed, it 
varies rather widely from the one proposed 
by the Department of Defense. However, it 
is a definite step forward, and we are very 
grateful to the Congress for having given us 
this act in its present form. 

The purpose of the act is to increase even- 
tually the size of the Army Ready Reserve 
to 1,600,000 men, mainly organized into 
trained units. As a part of this strengthen- 
ing process, the Army is striving to obtain 
a hundred thousand predraft age young men 
into active training within the first year 
following its implementation. 

Although only a brief period has elapsed 
since the act became law, the Army has taken 
positive and aggressive action down to the 
lowest echelon of command to insure that 
every benefit will be realized from this leg- 
islation. Within 10 days after the passage 
of the act, personnel were being enlisted in 
the Army. In less than 2 months, training 
was being conducted. Within a few days 
after the issuance of the Executive order, 
a nationwide publicity program was set in 
motion by the Army. Although, frankly, 
we are not obtaining volunteers at the rate 
at which we require them, I am much en- 
couraged by a recent upswing in volunteer- 
ing, 1,000 a week for 3 weeks. 

I mentioned the speed with which the 
Army initiated training under this act. We 
now have a 6 months’ training plan which 
is in effect. The Army insisted on the high- 
est standards of training, housing, and wel- 
fare for the young men reporting for train- 
ing under this act. The enthusiasm of the 
Army trainer personnel and the high morale 
of the trainees attest to the success of this 
phase of the program. 

This new Reserve Act also provides the 
Army with a means for utilizing the full 
capacity of the Reserve Officer Training 
Corps. The class of 1955 produced some 
4,100 lieutenants in excess of the needs for 
the Active Army. The new Reserve pro- 
gram provides ready employment for the 
lieutenants who are now assigned directly 
to the Ready Reserve for 6 months’ active- 
duty training. We are now in a position to 
accept unlimited numbers of Reserve offi- 
cers, hoping that we will eventually reach 
our full mobilization requirement for this 
very valuable individual, the ROTC graduate. 

The Army has a strong sense of respon- 
sibility toward the Army Reserve units which 
will receive individuals trained under the 
new Reserve Act. I recognize that many of 
these units are in dire need of better train- 
ing facilities within their hometown areas. 
We are trying to secure new facilities and we 
are making some progress. For example, we 
have authorized construction so far this fis- 
cal year of over 50 training centers. We are 
planning over 200 projects for the next fiscal 
year. The actual construction of these in- 
stallations is subject to the availability of 
funds and suitable sites. 


There are essentially two aspects to this 
problem of strengthening the Reserve. 
First, the recruitment of an adequate num- 
ber of individuals into units, and second, 
the conduct of effective unit training. These 
individuals, from our 6-month training pe- 
riod as well as those veterans returning from 
the active service with an obligation to par- 
ticipate in Reserve training, will be excellent 
potential for incorporation into our Reserve 
units. But they must receive effective train- 
ing in these units. They will know their 
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business, and they will insist upon realistic 
and profitable training. All of us who have 
a share in the responsibility for the Reserve 
program must, starting today, intensify the 
emphasis upon effective training. If we do 
not maintain a high standard of training in 
our Reserve units, the individual enthusiasm 
brought to the unit by the trained individual 
will be lost, and the success of the entire 
program will be jeopardized. I know the 
problem of the Reserve officer commanders 
of these units and the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing the obligations of their civilian pro- 
fessions with the requirements of their mili- 
tary unit. I have the highest admiration for 
those individuals who succeed in reconciling 
these requirements which oft-times are con- 
flicting. I want the Active Army to render 
all forms of assistance possible to assure that 
our Reserve units are improving not only in 
numbers, but in the quality of training and 
in overall combat-readiness. 

In my talk today I have not mentioned 
the National Guard, primarily because of 
the nature of my audience. Although their 
legal status is different, the National Guard 
and the Reserves together form an indis- 
pensable team in providing the Reserve 
strength so necessary for our military pos- 
ture. I view them both with an impartial 
eye, considering that the needs of both must 
be met if we are to develop our necessary 
Reserve strength. I find that the guard is 
in the best condition that I have ever known 
it. It is presently at its highest strength 
in our peacetime history, and is contributing 
directly to the Army mission in providing 
antiaircraft units to man sites near some 
of the Nation’s most critical industrial and 
population areas. In so doing, the guard 
serves to economize on our requirements for 
military strength by relieving Active Army 
battalions for use elsewhere. 

In closing, let me thank the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association for sponsoring National De- 
fense Week, a project which is both signifi- 
cant and timely. It should be an occasion 
for all of our citizens to take a good look 
at the Army, both Active and Reserve, to 
verify that it is ready to discharge its im- 
portant role in national defense. I have 
often said that the Army will be no better 
than the Nation insists that it be. It re- 
flects the interest and understanding with 
which our citizens view the Military Estab- 
lishment. I only hope that you will recog- 
nize the indispensable contribution which 
the Army makes to your security today, and 
then insist that it receive all the means nec- 
essary to do its job well. There is no place 
for a second-class army in the world of 
tension in which we now live. The interest 
of the citizens of Oklahoma will be the surest 
guaranty that the Army performs up to the 
high level of the national interest and the 
requirements of our security. 

Thank you. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Arnold 
Air Engineering Development Center 
located in Coffee and Franklin Counties, 
in the district which I have the honor to 
represent, is daily contributing major 
achievements in the technical field of 
aviation directed toward the defense of 


our Nation. ‘ 

This great air engineering and testing 
center is of major importance in the 
atomic age in which we live. Because of 
its importance, I ask unanimcus consent 
that a copy of an article by Mr. Roy 
Calvin, appearing in magazine Business 
Week, issue of February 18, last, be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

The article follows: 

It’s HOMETOWN FOR COSMOPOLITES 


The people who appear in the pictures on 
these pages are behaving normally in one of 
the least normal small towns in all of the 
United States today, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

It is not that the town, physically, is so 
different; apart from the massive wind tun- 
nels that are its distinguishing landmark, 
much of it is carbon-copied from the thou- 
sands of small cities and towns that dot the 
southern landscape. But its people are un- 
usual, startlingly so. 

Consider two of them. Ronald Smelt and 
Edmund Stollenwerk, who now play chess 
together, were enemies little more than 10 
years ago. Stollenwerk, a German, had de- 
signed a supersonic wind tunnel that sped 
the perfection of the Nazis’ V-2 rocket. 
Smelt, a British intelligence officer, had the 
job of ferreting out the V-2 center. Ulti- 
mately, intelligence pinpointed it, at Peene- 
munde on the Baltic, and British bombers 
blasted it. Among the Germans who escaped 
was Stollenwerk. 

Today Stollenwerk and Smelt, both of 
whom rank among the world’s foremost wind 
tunnel experts, who side by side in Tulla- 
homa, They and many like them, a cosmo- 
politan group of scientists, engineers, and 
technicians, have settled fondly into a new 
way of small-town living in the highlands of 
middle Tennessee. And in the process, they 
have changed both Tullahoma and them- 
Selves, 

When the Air Force in 1949 finally settled 
on Tullahoma as the site for its new super- 
sonic wind tunnel laboratories, it still had 
decided qualms about the place. Success of 
the project was, and is, vital in the race for 
air supremacy, and that success depends in 
large measure on the well-being and happi- 
hess of the project’s people. 

The 1949 question was: Can they be happy 
in a small town, away from the centers of 
learning and far distant from big city lights? 
The 1956 answer is: They can be—and are. 
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For its part, Tullahoma is happy, too. It 
is experiencing a steady growth and a healthy 
prosperity that must rank as a boom, al- 
though it is nothing like a grim World War II 
boom that gave the town, justly or not, a 
black eye. That was when Tullahoma, with 
a resident population of about 4,000, was 
often host to as many as 170,000 Army troops 
spread over the adjacent countryside. 

First, there was Camp Forrest, an infantry 
training center. Then the Second Army 
made Tullahoma the railhead for extensive 
maneuvers in the mid-Tennessee highlands. 

A decade later, the facts about Camp For- 
rest days are in controversy. Indisputably, 
they were lush ones for business of almost 
any kind, but old Tullahomans want to fight 
at any suggestion that there was wholesale 
gouging of troops. 

Be that as it may, Tullahoma’s new boom 
is different in every respect—not the least 
important of which is that the people who 
are causing it and the people benefiting from 
it have formed a solid society of mutual 
admiration. 

I. THE NEW TULLAHOMANS 


Americans largely outnumber the Britons, 
Germans, and other foreigners attached to 
the Tullahoma project, known formerly as 
the Arnold Engineering Development Center 
(AEDC), in honor of the late Gen. H. H. 
(Hap) Arnold. 

But Smelt and Stollenwerk, because of 
their foreign backgrounds, have seen perhaps 
as clearly as anyone the prcblems of transi- 
tion undergone by the ‘new Tullahomans.” 
In the aggregate, it has amounted to trans- 
plantingea bunch of big city people into a 
small country town. In many cases, family 
roots were planted reluctantly in Tullahoma. 
But once down, they have flourished. 

Take Stollenwerk’s story. He came to the 
United States in 1946 to work in Washing- 
ton at the hush-hush Naval Ordnance Lab- 
oratory. It was there, in 1948, that he first 
met Smelt, his wartime adversary, newly 
arrived to join the NOL staff. 

Domestic protest: Eventually both moved 
to St. Louis, where the engineering firm of 
Sverdrup & Parcel was designing technical 
facilities for what was to become the AEDC. 
One of the units, known as the gas dynamics 
facility, is an improved version of the Peene- 
munde wind tunnel. Smelt is the chief of 
this facility, which simulates conditions of 
flight at five times the speed of sound; 
Stollenwerk is his right-hand man. But at 
first the German had trouble getting to 
Tullahoma. 

“Naturally, I wanted to get into this pro]j- 
ect,” he says. ‘‘But my wife—well, she didn’t 
like the- idea. She told me pointblank one 
day that if I ever moved to Tullahoma it 
would break up our marirage.” 

Then President Harry S. Truman dedicated 
the Tullahoma project on a blistering sum- 
mer’s day in 1951. Not long afterward 
Stollenwerk moved his still-protesting wife 
and daughter to Tennessee. 

“There’s something about this place that 
gets you; it got my wife. Within 2 years 
she was insisting that we build a house.” 

Digging in: The Stollenwerks, by now nat- 
uralized United States citizens, are well set- 
tled in their new home, a handsome rambler 
on a big wooded lot in Oak Park, a new 
subdivision of $18,000 to $30,000 homes. 

The Smelts, too, are new citizens of the 
United States—and Tullahoma lovers. 






Smelt, a tall, sandy-haired man, whose Brite 
ish accent is still strong, has a theory about 
what has happened. 

“The impact is greatest on the women. 
After all, this is an international business 


that Ed and I are in. The problems are the 
same here, in London, or Washington. My 
wife and I have lived in London, Washing- 
ton, and St. Louis. And I must say that this 
is the first place my wife has been really 
happy in. 

“It’s fairly simple—she sees friends, in- 
stead of merely thousands of blank faces on 
the streets.” 

Stolenwerk leans forward intently and 
interposes, “In Tullahoma, we know them 
all—including their dogs.” 

Smelt bought and remodeled an old farm 
house. There, he tinkers hour after hour 
with a barnful of electronic gadgets. At the 
moment, he’s working on an electric organ 
“which, I hope, will successfully embody 
some new concepts.” 

Smelt’s wife, Marie, has organized a 
woman’s choral group of 16 fine voices—in 
which old and new Tullahomans alike are 
members. It is in frequent demand for 
concert and radio shows, and recently ap- 
peared on a Tennessee television program. 

The bait ignored: Like a lot of their fel- 
lows, either Smelt or Stollenwerk could go 
to other important jobs elsewhere. Since 
New Year’s, Smelt has turned down an offer 
to head a missile project in Detroit at 
¢30,000 a year. 

A Midwesterner who has lived “all over,” 
Harvy M. Cook has settled in Tullahoma as 
supervisor of operations in another AEDC 
unit, the “engine test facility.” Within the 
past month, he turned down three job 
offers—all at higher pay. In one, he could 
have been project engineer on a $40 million 
test facility. In all of them, he would have 
had to move to a big city. 

Cook, an Annapolis graduate who bears 
numerous scars from Pacific combat in 
World War II, chooses the quiet Tennessee 
town because ‘you can live for living.” 

Relaxed living in Tullahoma means 
just about anything but a gay evening of 
nightclubbing. It can mean television at 
home, a quiet game of penny ante poker 
with friends, or mere visiting for the sake 
of talking. Or, as with Smelt, it can mean 
an occasional “gramophone concert” in 
which a few friends are invited in to drink 
tea and listen to music. 

It means no traffic jams going to or from 
work; no parking probiems in town, even on 
Saturdays. Haircuts cost 75 cents; 1 penny 
buys 12 minutes of parking time, and if 
you get a ticket it costs only 25 cents. 

For $100 initiation and $40 annual dues, 
it means privileges of a new golf and country 
club with a small, but swank, clubhouse. 
And the countryside abounds with State- 
administered hunting preserves and lakes 
where the fishing is almost always good. 

And, for almost any of the women who 
want such service, living in Tullahoma means 
at least a part-time maid. 

I. A CHANGING TOWN 


Tullahoma’s population was 7,500 when 
the 1950 census was taken, and that figure 
was swollen by many newcomers who had 
arrived to work on the wind-tunnel project, 
Mayor Jack Farrar, a doctor by profession, 
figures it now at 15,000, give or take a few. 
It’s still growing. 
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Statistics help a little to explain what’s 
happened. They show, for example, that 
1,214 new home building permits have been 
issued since 1949, that 20 miles of new water 
mains have been added, that 2 new public- 
school buildings have been finished—1 ele- 
mentary, 1 junior high—with a new high 
school yet to come. 

But they don’t show that a prime reason 
for this permanent growth is an experiment 
in operating procedure. AEDC is an Air 
Force installation, but it has only a nominal 
Air Force staff. The project is operated by 
a private contractor, ARO, Inc., which em- 
ploys civilians and pays wages competitive 
with those offered by the aeronautical 
industry. 

Development: This has meant big city sal- 
aries in a small town. It has also meant 
that ARO’s employees have been permanent 
type residents—stable and well-educated 
people wanting good homes and schools and 
willing to take a hand in community life. 

The statistics also will show that John W. 
Harton, Sr., has developed or is developing 
six new subdivisions. But they don’t show 
that the land isn’t much good for anything 
else, that Harton was “land poor’’ for many 
years while holding on, confident that some- 
thing would happen. When that some- 
thing—the project—did happen, Harton had 
a big hand in causing it; he was once a Dem- 
ocratic power in middle Tennessee and a 
close friend of ex-Senator K. D. McKellar, 
who spun the necessary wheels in Washing- 
ton. Now, Harton, is “Mr. Tullahoma” and 
is finally “land rich” as he nears age 73. 

Local industry: The town sits high on flat 
terrain of the Cumberland Mountin rim, 
about midway between Nashville (75 miles 
to the northwest) and Chattanooga (80 miles 
to the southeast). 

The land is poor for farming, and Tulla- 
homa’s prosperity—aside from the fantastic 
war years—had depended on small industry 
producing such diverse items as baseballs, 
golf clubs, overalls, bedspreads, cheese, 
leather jackets, gloves, and shoes. 

In 1955, local industry paid about $5.6 mil- 
lion to 2,700 employees; at the same time, 
the wind-tunnel project paid about $16 mil- 
lion to its 3,500. (An estimated 60 percent, 
or about $10 million, of that payroll went to 
families living in Tullahoma; the remaining 
40 percent of the project’s employees live 
elsewhere within a 35-mile radius, a large 
number of them in two small towns—Man- 
chester and Winchester.) 

The obvious disparity in wage scales could 
have caused trouble, but it has not. AEDC 
and the local industries are not competitive 
in the labor market, except for clerical and 
stenographic help. There, the project wins 
hands down. It offers girl beginners about 
$3,000, against an average of less than $2,000 
in the town. 

I. THE OLD TULLAHOMANS 

There was shouting in the streets of Tul- 
lahoma on November 9, 1949, when word 
came from Washington that the wind-tunnel 
project site had been chosen. Citizens rolled 
out the town’s two firetrucks with sirens at 
full blast to join a motorcade of honking 
automobiles that rolled through the streets. 

But not everybedy shouted. One who 
didn’t was Lee Soeshe, operator of a tannery 
and leather jacket manufacturing plant. 

“Some of us stopped and asked, ‘What’s all 
the shouting about?’ We thought this might 
hurt us, especially for labor,” Scesbe remem- 
bers. It hasn’t, and now Soesbe preaches 
that AEDC is a good thing for the town of 
Tullahoma. 

An accounting: Ben H. Wilkins, a veteran 
of both wars and a native Tullahoman who 
manufactures Bulls Eye overalls in what 
he calls my britches factory, sat down re- 
cently to contempiate the changes. 

One of the new people is on the town’s 
board of aldermen, another is on the school 
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board. The new Tullahomans have sparked— 
always sharing membership with the towns- 
people—diverse groups, including a com- 
munity playhouse that has staged four pro- 
ductions in little more than a year. They 
have, through a lively junior chamber of 
commerce, pressured the aldermen into 
building Tullahoma’s first public swimming 
pool, They have swelled church member- 


. Ships and touched off expansion plans: in- 


deed, the Catholic community—now about 
150 families where there were only 5 be- 
fore—has built a new $135,000 church and 
school. 

Better schools: What does Wilkins think 
of this? It’s good—and “the best thing is 
the big expansion and improvement of our 
school system.” 

This becomes a remarkable statement only 
when you understand that Wilkins, in mid- 
dle age, has no children; he is one of the 
town’s wealthiest citizens and owns exten- 
sive properties that must be taxed to pay 
for such improvement; and his overall busi- 
ness does not benefit directly from the proj- 
ect’s presence. 

“And most of us think it’s a good thing to 
have different people, solid people like these, 
taking part in our community life,” Wilkins 
says. “My daddy was chamber of commerce 
president for years and years; later on, I was 
president. It seems like before it was al- 
ways the same people just changing chairs 
in civil affairs.” 


Humid Land Reclamation Will Be Greatly 
More Expensive Than Upper Colorado 
Reclamation Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
said that lands in the South, East, and 
Midwest may be reclaimed for a frac- 
tion of the cost of those in the West. 
The estimated total potential acreage of 
these lands is 21 million acres. 

These lands would be cleared and 
leveled at costs up to $150 per acre. 
Most of the areas would have to be 
drained after major flood-control works 
had been built. On many of these areas 
the soils are shallow and infertile from 
centuries of leaching by heavy rains. To 
secure and maintain producticn from 
these lands heavy applications of ferti- 
lizer must be applied annually. These 
costs may be from $40 to $60 per acre. 

Assuming a $200 per acre cost for re- 
claiming and a $50 per year cost of ferti- 
lizer, the equivalent cost per acre ob- 
tained by capitalizing the cost of ferti- 
lizer at 4 percent would be $1,250 plus 
$200 equals $1,450 per acre. In other 
words $700 per acre to reclaim Western 
lands with an annual water charge of 
$5 per acre would equal an equivalent 
cost of $825 as compared to $1,450 per 
acre that would have to be invested to 
secure production from the timber and 
wet lands of the East, South, and Mid- 
west. 

Furthermore, except for special] areas 
the cropping pattern would be limited to 
a few crops which are now in surplus, 
while an acreage under the Colorado 
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project would not be devoted to basic 
crops under surpluses. 
If the reclamation of these unused ang 
humid lands is profitable, one wonders 
why they have not been brought under 
cultivation long before this time. 


Rundown on Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
ORD, I am inserting the following edi. 
torial from the Coffeyville (Kans) 
Journal of February 20, 1956, entitleg 
“Rundown on Roads”: 

RUNDOWN ON Roaps 


Despite differences on details of financ. 
ing, estimates of revenues, and the like, the 
administration and the Democratic leader. 
ship of Congress agree on the need to com. 
plete a 40,000-mile interstate highway sys. 
tem. While the House Ways and Means 
Committee is holding hearings on the 
(Boggs) highway revenue bill of 1956, de. 
signed to pay for the roads, the past, pres- 
ent, and future of the program shape up 
like this: 

The President’s (Clay) Advisory Commit- 
tee on a National Highway Program on Jan- 
uary 11, 1955, advocated a 10-year program 
to satisfy the traffic needs of the next 20 to 
30 years. The overall program would cost 
$101 billion. The Federal Government would 
boost its road spending by $25 billion, to 
$3114 billion. 

Of the 40,000 miles of interstate system, 
37,600 miles already had been designated 
for construction or improvement. The Fed- 
eral Government’s share was to be financed 
by bond issues of a Federal Highway Cor- 
poration. 

The President on February 22 sent a spe- 
cial message to Congress embodying the gen- 
eral recommendations of the Clay report, 
including the bond-issue financing. This 
plan, with its provision that the new se- 
curities were not to be part of the regular 
public debt, had already drawn the fire of 
the Democrats. 

The Senate turned down the administra- 
tion bill, 60 to 31, on May 25. It then ap- 
proved a highway bill providing for $12.6 
billion in road spending, to come from gen- 
eral tax revenues. 

The House in July successively voted down 
(1) a highway building program with no 
provision for meeting the cost, (2) the ad- 
ministration plan, and (3) a Democratic 
pay as you go plan for financing through 
taxes. 

This year the Democratic program em- 
braces two road bills. 
of $25 billion over a period of 13 years for 
the interstate highway program, plus $9 bil- 
lion in regular Federal aid for normal build- 
ing. This is in line with the Clay report 
and administration recommendations. And 
the bill enhances the chance of passage of 
the superhighway program by combining it 
with the regular road appropriation, which 
would have to be renewed this year in any 
event. 

The superhighway building would be paid 
for by a second bill, the Boggs bill, which 
calls for a 1 cent increase in the present 
2 cents a gallon, Federal tax on gasoline and 
diesel oil, increases the excise tax on tires 
5 cents to 8 cents a pound, causes the excise 
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cks, trailers, and buses to rise from 
imposes a new tax on camel- 
These rates 


tax on tru 
to 10 percent, 
kK (heavy retread rubber). 


would be frozen for 15 years. 

qhe American Automobile Association, is 
attacking the revenue bill because the new 
taxes would be more burdensome on the 
automobile driver—and less burdensome for 
truckers—than those contemplated in the 
pemocratic pay as you go program of 1955. 
secretary of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey disputes the revenue estimates of its 
supporters. However, it seems to be satis- 
factory to truckers, whose lobbies allegedly 
killed the 1955 bill. 

What would the 13- 15-year program mean 
to the Nation’s economy, aside from ade- 
quate highways? Experience on superhigh- 
ways now in use indicates a drop in the high- 
way death rate of up to 40 percent. And the 
program, the largest single construction un- 
dertaking ever attempted in the United 
States, would pour $51 billion into the con- 
struction, equipment, and allied lines, at the 
same time creating as many as half a million 


new jobs. 





The Indian Picture in South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I insert the following 
item from the Timber Lake (S. Dak.) 
Topic under date of February 16, 1956, 
with regard to the Indian picture in 
South Dakota. 

The article is as follows: 

Speaking before approximately 200 people 
gathered in the Timber Lake High School 
auditorium, Sunday evening, February 12, 
Dr. Ben Reifel, director of Aberdeen area 
office of the Department of Indian Affairs, 
neatly summed up the basic difference be- 
tween the Indian and his white neighbors. 

“The American Indian is a victim of cir- 
cumstances * * * something before us, even 
before Columbus discovered America, has pre- 
pared our life in which we find ourselves,” 
Dr. Reifel stated. 

There are three things which are central 
to American life, he continued: (1) concern 
with time schedule; (2) hard work; and (3) 
saving. For the Indians, nature provided 
most of their needs. The buffalo provided 
food, shelter, clothing and a certain religious 
element. Because the buffalo was so abund- 
ant, the Indians didn’t have to work, didn’t 
have to schedule their time; nor did they 
have to save. 

Thus, Dr. Reifel enumerated the basic dif- 
ference between the nature of the white man 
and the Indians. “Some of us will have to 
extend a helping hand to show brotherhood 
to the Indians * * * it will take patience on 
the part of both. * * * To have brotherhood 
is to live it,” Dr. Reifel concluded. 

Dr. Reifel’s talk concluded a union service 
sponsored by the Timber Lake Ministerial 
Association in observance of Brotherhood 
Sunday. Before pronouncing benediction, 
the Reverend C. A. Carlson commented the 
white people must remember that we pushed 
the Indians to remote places, away from their 
lush hunting grounds, put them on the 
Poorest kind of land, put them on a dole sys- 
tem, and thus further deprived them of the 
incentive to work and to save. 
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Anniversary of Independence of 
Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Febru- 
ary 16 was the anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a statement which I made 
in observance of this important day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 


ReEcorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


Throughout the world freedom-loving men 
pause on February 16 to observe the anni- 
versary of the independence of Lithuania. 
In America and other free nations there will 
be large gatherings to mark this occasion. 
But, the people of Lithuania can at best 
only gather in small groups in their homes 
to observe their Independence Day. The 
Communist overloards do not permit them 
to openly celebrate this day in their native 
land. Yet, while the right of open assembly 
can be denied to them, no power on earth 
can wipe the glorious past of this brave na- 
tion from the pages of history nor tear from 
the hearts of the people of Lithuania the 
ardor and devotion for freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

For centuries the Lithuanian people have 
been in the forefront of man’s continuing 
struggle against oppression. Over 600 years 
ago the first independent Lithuanian state 
was organized and through the centuries 
this small but noble country developed into 
a leader among the peace-loving peoples of 
Europe. 

However, a strong and vicious neighbor, 
even then hungry for conquest, forcibly an- 
nexed Lithuania in the 18th century and she 
disappeared from the maps of Europe as an 
independent state. At the end of World 
War I Lithuania regained her independence 
and became a model republic, only to be en- 
gulfed in the Red tide of expansionism at 
the start of the global conflict in 1939. 

Yet, the people of Lithuania are neither 
broken nor discouraged by these stark reali- 
ties. The fever of liberty and freedom is 
heightened, not dispelled, by this adversity. 
Their courage and indomitable will to resist 
grows stronger with every outrage committed 
against them by those who seek to become 
masters of their spirits as well as their bodies. 
We in America and her countless friends 
throughout the free world will remain true 
in our struggle to free Lithuania from the 
Communist yoke. We shall take courage 
from the valor of the Lithuanian people. We 
shall be sustained by their devotion to our 
common cause. We shall continue the 
struggle with every resource at our command 
to overcome the scourge—that godless con- 
spiracy—which would enslave the entire 
world, and which now has gallant Lithuania 
within its grasp. We will be steadfast in the 
position that all peoples can live in peace 
and harmony and that man’s right to be free 
is not only inalienable, but unconquerable. 
With the strength of these convictions we 
have on our side the truly ultimate weapon 
of the atomic era, free man’s faith in God 
and his own destiny. 

People of Lithuania, we salute you on your 
Independence Day. You have our undying 
faith and respect, and we reverently pray 
that God will continue to give you the 
strength to carry on. 
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Reclamation Products Do Not Increase 
Surpluses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, it is 
gratifying to me to have a group of dis- 
tinguished California newspapers recog- 
nize the fact that considerable opposi- 
tion is being raised to reclamation proj- 
ects largely on phony grounds. 

This recognition is given in an editorial 
which appeared in the February 21, 1956, 
editions of the McClatchy newspapers of 
California—the Sacramento Bee, the 
Modesto Bee, and the Fresno Bee. 


Undoubtedly out of consideration for 
their erring neighbors to the south, 
these great central California news- 
papers did not recognize the fact that 
most of the opposition generated to the 
reclamation program on a variety of 
phony issues has come from, of all places, 
an area which owes its amazing growth 
in the last quarter of a century largely 
to Federal reclamation, namely, southern 
California. 

Perhaps the reason why the southern 
part of California is busily engaged in 
undermining a program still highly im- 
portant to the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia is that the southern California 
area has received such tremendous bene- 
fits from Federal reclamation, naviga- 
tion, and flood-control works—undoubt- 
edly more than any other given area in 
the country—and that the people living 
there feel there is no need or possibility 
for any further large-scale Federal 
assistance. 

This relative regional security, ob- 
tained by getting the lion’s share of 
reclamation and civil-works appropria- 
tions for years, also appears to be re- 
flected in southern California’s activ- 
ities in delaying and thwarting water- 
resource developments in its own State. 

The McClatchy newspapers them- 
selves recently called attention to this 
fact in a newspaper feature article 
which charged that southern California 
interests were seeking to purchase the 
site for the proposed San Luis Reservoir 
in order to dominate that project, vitally 
needed by a Central Valley area where 
the underground water table is dropping 
at a rate of 25 feet a year. 

I am sorry the McClatchy newspapers 
did not pursue the subject of this Feb- 
ruary 21 editorial a little further, and 
tell their readers in central California 
what southern California is doing to dis- 
credit the entire reclamation program 
through its vicious and absolutely un- 
justified attacks upon the Colorado 
River storage project. This attack has 
been made by southern California in 
spite of the fact that California water 
authorities have publicly stated that the 
State has available within its own bor- 
ders sufficient water to supply the greatly 
expanded needs of the State for many, 
Mahy years to come. 
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T ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial to which I refer be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

RECLAMATION PROJECTS Do Not INCREASE 

SURPLUSES 


One of the cries raised by opponents of 
western reclamation projects is the ques- 
tion: Why construct these projects to bring 
more farmlands into production when the 
Nation already is burdened by staggering 
agricultural surpluses? 

The question becomes apocryphal in the 
light of a survey recently made by the Fed- 
eral Reclamation Bureau at the request of 
Senator ARTHUR W. WaTKINs, of Utah. 

The answer is that crops grown on lands 
irrigated by the Federal projects have a 
negligible effect upon the farm surpluses and 
the Government’s price support program. 

As of September 30, 1955, nearly nine- 
tenths of the Government’s investment in 
price supported commodities was in wheat, 
upland cotton, corn, tobacco, and rice. 

The reclamation projects produce none of 
the tobacco, less than 2 percent of the na- 
tional yield of wheat, one-third of 1 per- 
cent of the corn, less than 1 percent of the 
rice and about 6'4 percent of the upland 
cotton. And, of this, only from 5 to 50 per- 
cent of the production has been under price 
support. 

Commissioner of Reclamation W. A. Dex- 
heimer points out the great bulk of the agri- 
cultural yield on reclamation lands consists 
of fruits, nuts, vegetables, and seed crops, 
which are not in surplus, and forage which 
gives a stable spring feed supply for livestock 
on the West’s 700 million acres of range land. 

The opposition to recalamation projects 
obviously is phony and is raised either out of 
ignorance of the facts or as a coverup for 
antagonism to the low cost public power fea- 
tures of the developments. 

As a matter of fact, agricultural land is 
being retired from production by urban and 
industrial expansion 10 times as fast as ir- 
rigation dams are making new lands avail- 
able for tillage. 

Agricultural experts estimate the increase 
in population will eliminate the Nation’s food 
surplus within 3 to 5 years, or as soon as any 
irrigation project begun today could be com- 
pleted. 

Beyond that time, these experts figure, 
the Nation will face a food deficit unless 
steps are taken at once to bring the po- 
tentially irrigable land of the West into 
production. But this threat is not apt to 
faze those special interests which profess to 
see the great reclamation projects only as 
creeping socialism. 


Washington’s Birthday Address by 
Charles H. Silver, President, Board of 
Education of the City of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very acle and 
informative address delivered by Hon. 
Charles H. Silver, president of the board 
of education of the city of New York, 
at the annual luncheon of the Jewish 
Teachers Association in New York City 


, than the best teachers. 
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on February 22, 1956, be printed in the 

Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. CHARLES H. SILVER, PREsI- 
DENT, BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF 
NEw YorRK, AT THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON OF 
THE JEWISH TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, WAL- 
pDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, FESRUARY 22, 1956 


Mr. Chairman, fellow members of the 
board, honored guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
it seemed to me, as the date of this annual 
luncheon approached, that the Jewish 
Teachers Association had chosen a day and 
time altogether bleSsed by good aspects on 
which to gather. I am not only honored to 
bear the greetings of the entire board of 
education—I also feel a thrill of pride that 
you have always chosen the birthday of our 

Tation’s founder and foremost defender and 
that it falls within the week devoted to 
brotherhood. 

The pleasure I feel in appearing before you 
is heightened by the wholehearted recogni- 
tion you have earned by your efforts as an 
organization. The biggest system of public 
education in the world deserves nothing less 
And that is exactly 
what I confidently believe we have in your 
association and other groups such as yours. 

All of us on the board are constantly in- 
spired by the caliber of cur teachers and the 
vastness of the job you are doing. We know 
how vital that job has become. We realize, 
and every man and woman who reads a 
newspaper or hears a news broadcast realizss, 
that education has become a kind of fortress 
that must be kept strong to safeguard our 
land and our freedom. 

I want you to know that every member of 
the board is behind you every step of the 
way in your fine work and in the fight to 
obtain sufficient reward for every teacher 
in our city’s schools. 

Let me take a moment to tell you about 
the people who constitute your board of edu- 
cation. This is not a tribute, but just a kind 
of inventory, to have you know more inti- 
mately the sort of men and women who are 
working with you and working for you to win 

he things you want. 

You know the names of the nine members 
who sit on this supreme court of our city’s 
hugs educational enterprise. But do you 
know that among these selfless public serv- 
ants who perform their tasks without mon- 
etary gain are three highly successful attor- 
neys taking time from their very busy 
practice? One of our members is a dentist. 
I don’t know when he gets to see his pa- 
tients. Another is a minister of the gos- 
pel * * * who feels that he is doing God’s 
own work in serving our city’s children. Still 
another, a prominent accountant whose cli- 
ents are among the top Wall Street firms, 
is almost always present at our council table, 
This is true, as well, of one of the leading 
insurance men of the city, who is practically 
never absent from our meetings. I don’t 
know how he finds time for his business, 
but he is helping every minute to.insure the 
future years of our children. 

We have one woman on our board. She 
is active in every community project, plus 
the personal project of running her own 
household. Let me just say now that her 
sincerity and devotion are an example to 
us all. I will have more to say of her later. 

There isn’t a member of the board—and 
I will certainly include Dr. Jansen, Mr. Gil- 
man, and Mr. Warschauer—who has not been 
active in the battle for better salaries for 
everyone in the public schools. And by ac- 
tive I don’t Just mean now and then with 
word and voice; I mean day and night with 
heart and soul. It is a battle we mean to 
win, 

Of the record, I might add that though 
will come in cur campaign for ade- 
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quate teacher compensation, it is not goin 
to come easy. In my time, I’ve solq Million 
and millions of dollars worth of merchandise 
with nothing like the problems ang Worrie 
that have plagued us from here to Albany. 
Rest assured of one thing, though: | = 
sold on higher pay and so is every man and 
woman on the board. The newspapers arg 
with us; the public is with us—ang I do 
honestly believe that, if help is not forth. 
coming from the sources to which we have 
applied, the mayor will find the way. Im, 
be wrong. This is Just my opinion, but 1 
give it to you for what it’s worth—my 
money—or perhaps I should say your 
money—is on our mayor. I don't know how 
he is going to do it, but I’m pretty sure 
he will. 

The President of the United States recog. 
nizes the importance of providing the schools 
with a well-paid teaching staff. Only a few 
days ago, our Governor, in acknowledgin 
resolutions adopted by your board of educa. 
tion, stated, and I quote: “I am in complete 
accord with the determination of the boarg 
that the salary schedules for the supervisory 
and teaching staff should be adequate ty 
attract and retain competent personnel.” 
The mayor of the city of New York has ex. 
pressed himself again and again as favoring 
increased pay. . 

The leaders of the Nation, of the State, 
and of our city stand together on the impor- 
tance of our teachers to the survival of oy 
way of life. They are of one purpose in the 
firm conviction that no one entrusted with 
so delicate an undertaking as the molding 
of young minds should approach that task 
with a faltering of spirit produced by the 
problem of making both ends meet. We 
must dignify the profession of teaching, 
* * * And the best way to do it is to grant 
it the dollars-and-cents dignity it deserves, 

That is why we appealed for an increase in 
the budget. That is why we made our per- 
sonal plea to the mayor and to Budget Direc. 
tor Beame. That is the cause that took us 
to the State capital to speak before the 
senate and the assembly. I want you to 
know, too, that I talked personally, privately, 
and at length with Governor Harriman * * * 
and a transcript of my own statement before 
the joint finance committees at Albany has 
been mailed to each and every legislator, 
You should know these facts because this is 
the way your board is keeping faith with the 
teachers. 

Until now, my friends, I’ve been talking 
mainly about dollars. Now I'd like to talk 
about sense. Actually, I am going to talk 
about the lack of sense in some of the recent 
actions of our State Department regarding 
Israel. The headlines have been startling 
enough; but I have a few facts to give you 
that carry a shock of their own, not just for 
us as followers of the Jewish faith, but for 
all who love the American standards of jus- 
tice and fair play and do not want to se 
them dishonored. 

Since I am to speak for a few brief minutes 
about Israel, I might mention in passing that 
we have had an invitation from the Israell 
school system to send a group of our New 
York high-school students to that country 4s 
part of a permanent exchange program. The 
first few of our students will leave for Israel 
at the end of March. Accompanying them, 
as representative of the board, will be our 
valued member, Mrs. Cecile Ruth Sands, with 
her graciousness and concern for the peace 
and progress of the world our children will 
inherit. I think you will agree with me that, 
in sending forth this wonderful woman and 
these selected young people from our schools, 
we are exporting far better merchandise 10 
Israel than our State Department is shipping 
to Arabia. 

You don’t need me to tell you what 4 sory 
mess is being made of our whole mixed-up 
Near Eastern foreign policy. Arms and 
money have been forbidden to the little state 
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of Israel, 


imperiled by the overwhelming 
f its Arab neighbors, who are fortified 
py jet planes, tanks, guns, and submarines of 
communist origin. That was bad enough. 
But now we can No longer say that all of the 
deadly weapons aimed at Israel’s heart are of 
communist origin. The tanks that were 
roaded at a Brooklyn pier may one day shed 
Jewish plood. That's what we're shipping to 
arabia—packaged death, wrapped in lies, to 
destroy the State of Israel. 

and let me tell you something I have 
earned about Arabia. ; 

My dear friend, Dr. Israel Goldstein, has 
furnished me with the exact wording of a 
ietter sent to American firms by their Ara- 
pian customers, and I quote: 

“we very much regret to inform you that 
our government has duly published a notice 
announcing that any importers in Arabia 
must not be permitted to import any kind of 
zoods from any Jewish firm in the world. 
«Further, they have listed you as being 
Jewish and your firm as a Jewish firm. As 
these steps are taken suddenly against you, 
we are obliged-to cable you to stop the ship- 
ment of our orders. 

“We ask you to let us have full particulars 
as to what faith your firm belongs to, Jewish 
or Christian. Until we have full particulars, 
we are obliged to stop our business with 


wer 0: 


ou. 
The same letter was received by an export- 
er of wheat, flour, and textiles whose busi- 
ness with Arabia ran about $2 million a year. 
Under the terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement, the United States Government 
pays 70 cents for each bushel of wheat 
shipped, as a subsidy to American exporters. 
The effect of this Arab boycott, therefore, in 
realistic terms, was that our own Govern- 
ment made grants to Christian firms while 
Jewish firms were excluded from the benefit 
of these grants. 

The Arab boycott has been extended not 
only to firms that have Jewish ownership, 
but to those which employ Jews cr have 
Jewish stockholders or branches in Israel. 
More than that, airlines have been compelled 
to dismiss Jewish personnel if their routes 
cross Arab countries. Neither Iraq nor 
Arabia permit Jewish passengers, not even if 
they are Government officials or members 
of our Armed Forces, to land on their terri- 
tory. As a matter of fact, our Government 


has submitted, without protest, to the ar- 
rogant Arab demand that there should be no 
Jews in the military or civil personnel which 
are sent to that country. 

Here is a situation sickeningly reminiscent 
of Nazi techniques. Reminiscent? It is a 
malodorous fish from the same rotten barrel. 

Consider this. The Jewish taxpayer in the 

nited States contributes to the arming of 
these countries. They mark us as second- 
class citizens. They stamp us as enemies. 
They don’t want us in their territory and 
they won’t do business with us or anyone who 
does do business with us. But our money 
goes into the subsidies that our State De- 
partment uses to send them shiploads of 
tanks. 

This is a matter of tremendous impact 
upon the fate of humanity and the preserva- 
1 of freedom. There is more than the 
ure of Israel at stake. It is not a ques- 
tion of who sells planes to Egypt or tanks to 
Arabia. It is a question of how long civilized 
people will remain silent while these mer- 
chants of death barter today for the means 
wo destroy Israel’s tomorrow. 

It does not matter whether you are a 

lonist or not; this much is true: 

if there is one country in all the world 
Which, in 7 short years of precarious exist- 
enée, without fixed boundaries, with few 
irlends around her and not a day of peace, 
4as shown a matchless zeal for creative effort 
and constructive accomplishment, that land 
is Israel. Can we afford to let her down? 
Can the world afford to let her down? 
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Huddled into a narrow, sandy strip, Israel 
has earned its integrity among the nations. 
Hounded and beaten about the globe for 
centuries, extended little compassion and 
less protection by law, these pioneers have 
survived their trials as a sword survives the 
flame in which it is tempered. Here, on a 
desert they have made to bloom, some of our 
brothers have emerged at last from their end- 
less wanderings, resolved to preserve their 
own nation and ready to die in its defense. 

They deserve the armed assistance of every 
other freedom-loving people in protecting 
their borders against attack. 

We cannot forsake them now. Civiliza- 
tion cannot forsake them. If Israel goes 
down, then you and I go down, and down go 
the honor and decency of all mankind. 

The things of which I have spoken, I felt 
that I should share with you because we share 
the same faith. You teach the principles of 
humanity, so I felt we could discuss the 
threat to those principles. 

I have been glad of this privilege of ex- 
pressing the thoughts of my heart to you 
who have given so much thought and so 
much heart to the instruction of the children 
entrusted to your care. I am proud and 
deeply grateful that you have shared this 
precious time with me. 

The public schools of our city are the richer 
for your presence and I hope you will give 
me the pleasure of appearing before you 
many times in the years to come. God bless 
you for your good work—and thank you for 
your kind attention. 





Freedom’s Foundation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as we know, 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the Senate, writes a column entitled 
“Spires of the Spirit,’ which is published 
in the Washington Sunday Star. The 
column published on yesterday under the 
title “Freedom’s Foundation” is so timely 
and outstanding that I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of February 26, 
1956} 
SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 
FREEDOM’S FOUNDATION 

ur America is in mortal peril. The 
threatening danger is not simply in a foul 
conspiracy from the outside to snuff out free- 
dom’s glorious light. The graver peril is a 
disease which, if not checked, will fasten 
itself fatally upon the body politic. Its chief 
symptom is to make the victim look in the 
other direction from that in which a deadly 
enemy plots to strike. Another symptom is 
the deluded insistence on business and pleas- 
ure as usual. Avowed enemies have sworn 
by their false gods to rip to shreds the very 
fabric of our boasted liberties. Yet, oblivi- 
ous to a growing preponderance of might by 
those who respect nothing but physical 
strength, our Republic of the free, the one 
bastion in all the earth which has the re- 
sources to make tyranny tremble and tum- 
ble, debates how much defense it can “af- 
ford.” In the encroaching shadow of the 
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Red menace, the marriage of freedom to ade- 
quate defense is denied and refused unless 
the fair Columbia can go on living in the 
lavish style to which she has been accus- 
tomed. 

One of the dire signs of this disease, 
“complacency,” which Toynbee tells us has 
killed more than a score of civilizations, is 
blindness to the fact that when a fully pre- 
pared bully system is in a position to say “do 
our bidding or else,” a hothouse-nurtured 
economy will be smashed in the doomsday 
its foes are plotting. It was purposely and 
rightly a colossal understatement when, at 
Valley Forge, on Washington’s birthday, the 
head of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the 
United States, solemnly and with apparent 
conviction, declared, ‘‘Americans are not 
doing enough to protect their freedom.” 
He knows full well that those responsible for 
the actual striking power of each branch 
of our armed services are crying “More! 
More! For safety’s sake, more!” If the stark 
truth of the present situation, threatening 
the very survival of America, were known it 
would be enough to blanch every patriotic 
cheek and to raise a deafening demand from 
ocean to ocean, “Arm to the teeth.” It is 
imperative now that we harness our total 
strength which, once mobilized, would be 
invincible. There is yet time—but not much. 
The sands of that opportunity for impregna- 
bility are running out. If America is not 
thus alerted, one does not have to be a con- 
genital prophet of gloom to discern the 
handwriting on the wall, “the refusal of 
denials and the insistence on indulgences 
today will be the rope by which Freedom 
will be strangled tomorrow.” 

At Valley Forge, where Freedom’s Founda- 
tion, with thrilling ceremony, made its an- 
nual awards to those who are defending the 
American way of life, the contemporary dan- 
ger was faced, not only of determined foes 
without, but also of the deterioration of the 
democratic tradition within. It ought to be 
added that the eyes of the head of America’s 
Armed Forces were not just on the gathering 
might of our enemies under the hammer and 
sickle. For this, too, he said, “American 
opposition to Communist aims must be more 
than military strength to resist aggression.” 
On the very day these words were uttered at 
Valley Forge by this voice from the Pentagon, 
new defenders of the cause for which Wash- 
ington and his troops braved peril and pain 
had been summoned from all parts of the 
Nation to be awarded the Freedom Medal 
with the inspiring imprint of the Father of 
His Country, sword aside, kneeling in agoniz- 
ing prayer on the frozen ground of that test- 
ing winter, a spot hallowed forever. 

These new soldiers of freedom, thus recog- 
nized by the Foundation, are fighting with 
tongue and pen and brush and deed. The 
humblest citizen of this dear land of liberty 
may be designated by impartial judges, as 
well as those whose names are in Who’s Who, 
for some effective blow struck for liberty. 
What a g for such a recognition, as 
Freedom’s Foundation sounds the trumpets 
to the imperiled Nation. For there at Valley 
Forge one gazes almost incredulously at that 
flimsy tent in which Washington himself 
risked his very life as 3,000 of his men died 
around him that awful winter. This tent, 
exposed to the fury of the elements in the 
dead of winter, he chose as his habitation 
instead of the stately Mount Vernon he 
loved, where, in warmth and comfort, he 
might have been the pampered lackey of the 
oppressors. Here, Freedom’s Foundation 
asks of Americans, not what they want from 
freedom, but what they are willing to give to 
it that it may not perish from the earth; 
not what they are against, but what they are 
for. This inspiring channel of patriotism 
reminds all under the Stars and Stripes that 
the question of questions in this grim day is 
not “Do you live in a democracy,” but “Does 


democracy live in you.” 
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Freedom’s Foundation, nonpartisan and 
nonsectarian, is saying to very American, 
“The foundation of all we have is God”; and 
upon its banner is the great affirmation of 
Archbishop Temple, “The great and pro- 
found difference between Christian civiliza- 
tion and the kind of civilization which the 
Communists are aiming at lies in our affir- 
mation that the primary fact of the world 
is God—that each individual is the child 
of God, that at the root of his being he is 
the child of God, and that he is a child of 
God before he is a citizen of any national 
community.” 

And so the bugles are blowing for the 
greatest battle of the ages—for the bodies, 
the minds, the souls of men. The moral, 
spiritual, and material arsenal of this global 
struggle is America. The fight is on, the 
issues are momentous, the odds against us 
are terrific. Henry IV of France, in the 
16th century, wrote a letter to Crillon, his 
friend, who had failed to show up for a 
crucial battle. This is what Henry said to 
him with biting scorn: “Go hang yourself, 
brave Crillon. We fought at Aques and you 
were not there.” Of any American who, in 
this day of desperate battle, is bent on per- 
sonal success or pleasure—the most damning 
thing that could be said to him or of him 
would be, “We fought in America for the 
survival of freedom and you were not there.” 





America’s Debt to France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp a letter entitled 
“Debt to France,” written by Charles 
Parmer, of Alexandria, Va., and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 24, 1956. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DEBT TO FRANCE 

“George Washington’s News Scoop,” a story 
appearing in the February 19 American 
Weekly, inadvertently gives the false impres- 
sion that the French were our deadly enemies 
as this Nation was approaching birth. 

The feature is based on the Journal of 
George Washington, which we are told “has 
just been put on display in reconstructed 
Williamsburg.” 

The contents of that journal have been 
known to historians for decades. It merely 
highlights one youthful episode in a great 
life: When 21-year-old George Washington 
was sent by Colonial Virginia’s Governor Din- 
widdie to warn off the French from disputed 
Ohio lands which the latter claimed by right 
of prior exploration. 

The story gives not one pleasant thought 
about the French: A poor disservice to his- 
story, especially during the Washington 
birthday season. For it was the French 
Army—sent by Louis XVI to aid Washington 
in his fight against England for independ- 
ence—which held the first Washington birth- 
day celebration on American soil. That was 


in 1781 at Newport, R.I. The French General 
Rochambeau wrote to the Commander in 
Chief of the Allied Forces in North America: 

“Your Excellency’s birthday * * * we will 
celebrate it with the sole regret that Your 
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Excellency is not a witness to the gladness in 
our hearts.” 

After the allied success at Yorktown the 
French wintered at that same Williamsburg, 
and in February 1782, Rochambeau wrote to 
Washington, ‘“‘Tomorrow is Your Excellency’s 
birthday anniversary. I propose to celebrate 
it with a great ball which I give on that 
account.” 

If one must pick an isolated episode and 
blow it to full-page dimensions, fairness calls 
for a line summing up the overall truth; 
which in this instance is that it was the 
French who, 20 years later, answered Wash- 
ington’s plea and came to his side in the 
American Revolution when he wrote to Col. 
John Laurens in Paris, ‘we are at the end 
of our tether.” 

The public might also be told of Jules 
Jusserandqd’s declaration that France joined in 
our fight against England because of “en- 
thusiasm for the Americans, not hatred of 
their enemies,” a statement borne out by 
diary notes by Gen. Matthieu-Dumas and 
others. 

In fairness to England, it might be recalled 
that not all scowled at us with Sam John- 
son’s venom. Quite a few leaders in Parlia- 
ment favored the Colonies against the 
Crown’s taxation demands. There was Wil- 
liam Pitt (later Earl of Chatham) joined 
with Sheiburne, Barre, Camden and others, 
who in a forceful speech stated: ‘“‘The Ameri- 
cans cannot be bound to pay taxes without 
their consent * * * I rejoice that America 
has resisted.” 

As for Washington’s view of the French, 
one need only recall his thanks to God at 
Valley Forge when he learned of the French- 
American alliance being signed—Lafayette 
was as a son—Chevalier de Chastellux a 
warm friend—and in one of the letters 
Washington wrote to Rochambeau following 
peace, you find this one, dated February 1, 
1784: “We have been contemporaries and 
fellow laborers in the cause of liberty, and we 
have lived together as brothers should do in 
harmonious friendship.” 

We may be fair to France, while still ac- 
claiming our English heritage. 

CHARLES PARMER. 

ALEXANDRIA. 





Electoral College Outmeded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “Electoral College Method of 
Electing the President Is Outmoded,” 


which appeared in the Baytown Sun, of 
Baytown, Tex., of February 15, 1956. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE METHOD OF ELECTING THE 


PRESIDENT IS OUTMODED 
On the United States Senate calendar for 


early consideration is Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 31 proposing an amendment to the 
United States Constitution that would abol- 
ish the electoral college method of electing 
the President. 


It appears now that this resolution has 


solid backing in both Houses of Congress, 
thus indicating a favorable vote when it is 
called up, probably sometime this month. 


The resolution calls for abolition of the 


electoral college and the unit rule system of 
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counting electoral votes. These would 
abandoned in favor of a method whereby th 
President and Vice President are electeg : 
distributing the popular vote cast for g give 
candidate according to the proportion Which 
that vote bears to the total vote cast and 
the number of electoral votes available toa 
given State. 

It is evident that the framers of the Con- 
stitution, for the most part, were definitely 
opposed to electing the President by direct 
popular vote. 

During the Constitutional Convention 
George Mason, of Virginia, observed that “Tt 
were as unnatural to refer the choice of a 
proper character for Chief Magistrate to the 
people, as it would be to refer a trial of Colors 
to a blind man.” 

It can be seen that the convention dele. 
gates distrusted the ability of the average 
citizen of that day to decide questions of 
such great gravity. Moreover, the discus. 
sions of the convention reveal that the dele. 
gates did not believe it was possible for g 
voter in one State to know anything about 
the ability or character of public men in the 
other States scattered along our 1,500-mile 
shoreline. 

In addition, those representing the smaller 
States believed that popular election would 
somehow increase the power and prestige of 
the more heavily populated States. 

These considerations, after probably the 
most prolonged debate of the Convention, 
led to adoption of the indirect method of 
electing the President. Under this plan the 
States were to select well-informed public 
men who were to look the field over and 
elect a President and Vice President. 

In selecting these electors, each State was 
left free to use any procedure it might see 
fit to adopt—direct popular election of the 
electors on a general blanket ticket (the 
procedure used in all States today); or by 
single member districts; or by the vote of 
the legislature itself (a procedure which all 
the States had abandoned by 1860). 

The electors so selected by each State 
should meet, it was decided, on a given date 
at a designated place within the State and 
vote by ballot for two persons. They were 
required to send a list of all persons voted 
for and the number of votes for each, to 
the President of the Senate, where, on a 
date fixed by law, they were to be opened 
in the presence of the two houses and the 
vote counted. 

The person having the largest number 
of votes was to be declared President if 
such number were a majority of all votes 
cast. The runner-up should be declared 
Vice President whether he had a majority or 
not (later modified by the 12th amendment). 

This, then, is the system, which, modi- 
fied by the 12th amendment, has continued 
in effect up to the present time. It has re- 
tained the original form, even though all 
reason for this form has long since disap- 
peared. 

Sinec the constitutional amendment pro- 
posed in Senate Joint Resolution 31 has as 
one of its objectives the correction of cer- 
tain evils in our present method of elect- 
ing the President, the need for reform is 
highlighted by a discussion of both the ob- 
vious and latent defects inherent in the 
electoral college—unit rule system of choos- 
ing our President. 

The indictment that can be drawn up 
against the present procedure is an impres- 
sive one. In general, there are three princl- 
pal counts in this indictment: 

1. The evils arising from the retention 
of the office of presidential elector; 

2. The method of selecting a President 
when no candidate commands a majority 
of electoral votes; 

3. The defects and dangers which derive 
from the so-called unit rule method of 
crediting all of a State’s electoral votes # 
the plurality candidate. 
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1956 
A Few Flyspecks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial appearing in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of February 19, 1956, entitled 
“A Few Flyspecks.” ; aie 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 

A FEW FLYSPECKS 

Former President Truman writes in his 
memoirs that Adlai E. Stevenson made a 
major mistake as the 1952 Democratic presi- 
dential nominee. It lay, he says, in seeming 
to back away from the Truman administra- 
tion and in appearing to accept even the 
Republican charge that there was “a mess 
in Washington.” The Republican corrup- 
tion charge, says the ex-President, involved 
only “a few flyspecks on our Washington 
windows.” 

What the former Illinois Governor did in 
the 1952 campaign was all he could in rea- 
son do. He supported the sound foreign 
policy and major domestic policies of the 
Truman administration to the full. But, as 
the reform executive in Illinois who cleaned 
up after the Dwight H. Green scandals, he 
obviously could not endorse the Truman ad- 
ministration scandals. And they were 
scandals, whatever Mr. Truman may now say. 

If the former President thinks these were 
only fiyspecks let him remember that begin- 
ning in March 1951 the Post-Dispatch dis- 
closed that Federal income tax cases in- 
volving fraud were flxed by influence wiclders 
who worked with faithless officials in the 
Internal Revenue offices. 

That these scandals involved many cities 
among them St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
and San Francisco in addition to Wash- 
ington. 

That in 1 year 63 percent of the income tax 
fraud cases approved for prosecution by 
heads of intelligence units throughout the 
Nation were killed by the Bureau's regional 
counsel or by the Justice Department. 

That a whitewash report was made after 
a secret investigation of the office of the 
then collector at St. Louis, James P. Fin- 
negan. 

That the coverup in process was so revolt- 
ing that Chief Judge George H. Moore, of the 
Federal district court, a Demccratic admin- 
istration appointee, called for surgery ‘“‘to the 
bone.” 

That 8 district revenue collectors resigned 
under fire or were dismissed and that 1 of 
them, Finnegan, was indicted, tried, con- 
victed of misconduct in office, fined $10,000 
and sentenced to 2 years in prison. 

That close to 400 Internal Revenue officials 
or employees were either fired or forced to 
resign by the Truman administration itself. 

That among those who resigned were 
Charles A. Oliphant, chief counsel in charge 
of regional attorneys who passed on prosecu- 
tion of tax frauds; George J. Schoeneman, 
head of the bureau, and Daniel A. Bolich, 
first assistant, who was convicted of a $160,- 
000 tax-fix conspiracy. 

Outrageous as was this record of corrup- 
tion of the Federal tax gathering forces, the 
above recital is hardly more than a start on 
Scandals of the second Truman administra- 
tion. For if the former President looks it 
over he will also find: 
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That William M. Boyle, Jr., then chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, re- 
signed under fire for being on the payroll 
of the American Lithofold Corp. whose busi- 
ness dealings were largely with the Federal 
Government. 

That the then Attorney General J. How- 
ard McGrath was dismissed under fire as was 
Theron Lamar Caudle, assistant attorney 
general in charge of tax prosecutions. 

That the Department of Justice under Tom 
C. Clark so limited the FBI that the latter’s 
investigation of the 1946 vote stealing in 
Kansas City became a waste of time and 
money. 

That after the Jackson County grand jury 
proved itself more alert to ballot corruption 
in Kansas City than the Federal authorities, 
the vault was opened and the evidence stolen. 

That from that night to this day no one has 
ever found what became of the evidence. 

Harry S. Truman can take pride in foreign 
policy decisions that he made in the White 
House. He can also take pride in many of his 
domestic policies. But he fools no one when 
he dismisses as mere ‘‘flyspecks” the scandals 
which he himself was forced to move against. 

The Truman scandals were many, ugly, and 
a disservice to democracy. Nothing whatever 
will alter the facts. 





Use of Food Supplies for Emergency 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


KON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate an interesting and imaginative pro- 
posal sponsored by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration entitled “Back to 
Grandma’s’ Pantry.” This proposal 
was brought to my attention through 
an article published in the February 5, 
1956, issue of the Denton, Tex., Record- 
Chronicle. This particular project was 
put into operation on a statewide basis 
in Arkansas by Mr. Bill Rosch, Regional 
Public Affairs Officer of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SURPLUS FOR EMERGENCY—GRANDMA PANTRY 
IpEA DEVELOPED 

While Congress and farm leaders are look- 
ing for ideas and methods for disposing of 
surplus food, a practical approach was de- 
veloped and put into operation on a state- 
wide basis in Arkansas by Bill Rosch, re- 
gional public affairs officer of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration in Denton. 
The theme of Grandma’s Emergency Pantry, 
a project sponsored by the FCDA, calling for 
a 7-day supply of food to be kept on pantry 
shelves for emergency purposes. Rosch sug- 
gests the emergency stock be made up of 
plentiful foods which are produced in the 
State. 

PLENTIFUL FOODS 

Beginning in October several conferences 
were held by Rosch with State officials, civil 
defense leaders, and food producers in the 
State of Arkansas and particularly with the 
people who raised rice and fruits, since those 
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items were in surplus in the State. As a 
result of these conferences, the plentiful 
foods idea was incorporated into the Grand- 
ma Pantry Idea. Arkansas was the first State 
and Little Rock was the first city in the 
United States to sponsor this joint program. 

The program was Officially launched by Ar- 
kansas Governor, Orval Faubus. 

“I strongly urge all persons and families 
in both urban and rural areas to maintain 
at all times for current use an average, nor- 
mal 7-day food supply for emergency situa- 
tions, whether the result of natural or man- 
made disasters which cause widespread dis- 
ruption of normal living,” the governor said. 

PRESS COOPERATES 


One of the highlights of the week was de- 
veloped by Mrs. Christine Unger, director of 
women’s activities from the Denton office, 
who arranged, with the cooperation of Mrs. 
Faubus and Mrs. Mann, wife of the mayor of 
Little Rock, a viewing by press, radio, and 
television media of the civil defense emer- 
gency food pantries. Arkansas’ plentiful 
foods were featured in the homes of the 
governor and the mayor of Little Rock. 

Food stores in Little Rock cooperated with 
the Arkansas State office of civil defense 
and FCDA in promoting this program. by 
setting up the Grandma Emergency Food 
Pantry displays and suggested food items 
that should be put in the 7-day pantry. 

BORE FOOD SOLD 


One Little Rock food store executive, com- 
menting on Rosch’s plan, said, while it was 
too early to determine the full impact of the 
program, a survey of his food stores during 
the first 3 days of Grandma’s Emergency 
Food Week, showed an increase in sales in 
rice and dried foods, two of the items in 
plentiful supply in the State. When the 
program leaves Little Rock, it will move 
throughout the other areas in the State. 
Owen Payne, Jr., State director of civil de- 
fense, will continue to handle the plan in 
cooperation with State and civil defense 
officials. 

Mrs. Faubus and Mrs. Unger will appear on 
a national radio hookup later this month 
describing the Arkansas plentiful food 
theme. 

After seeing the plan in operation Rosch 
said, “the success of this program has re- 
sulted from the cooperation we received from 
the State civil defense office and the Gov- 
ernor’s office and food producers and store 
executives in Arkansas.” 

“It is hoped that his plan can be further 
developed and made available to other States 
desiring similar operations,” he said. 





Bipartisanship in Foreign Affairs, 
a Fantasy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an article by a former 
Member of the House, the Honorable 
Samuel B. Pettengill, which appeared 
in Human Events for February 18. Mr. 
Pettengill calls the turn on an over- 
worked phrase ‘‘bipartisanship” in for- 
eign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall at a future date 
have more to say on this subject of bi- 
partisanship. 

The article follows: 
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BIPARTISANSHIP Is SUBVERTING THE CON- 
STITUTION 


(By Samuel B. Pettengill) 


“The consent of the governed” is the bed- 
rock of our form of government. It is being 
dynamited and crumbled by this new and 
alien fetish called “bipartisanship.” 

All governments “derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” That 
is the one great affirmation in the Declara- 
tion of Independence with respect to gov- 
ernment itself. And the Declaration is the 
spirit and the soul of which the Constitu- 
tion is the letter and the page, as the Su- 
preme Court has said. 

The consent of the governed requires a 
choice between alternatives. Consent is 
based on access to the facts, followed by 
free speech, free press and a vote. The 
“governed” can consent or not consent. They 
can make the minority today, the majority 
tomorrow. They can be free and stay free 
as long as “the consent of the governed” is 
daily fought for and preserved. 

No one will say that the laws which govern 
the Russian people are based on their con- 
sent. They have but one party and therefore 
no choice. Their one party is hard to dis- 
tinguish from the prevailing “bipartisan- 
ship” so far as foreign policy is concerned. 

In the face of the threat of world domina- 
tion by the bosses of the Kremlin, the for- 
eign policy of Roosevelt, Truman and Eisen- 
hower—whatever it is at any time—has been 
protected by the hush-hush of “bipartisan- 
ship.” Whatever the Executive does in for- 
eign policy, whether right or wrong, it is 
not to be disagreed with. We can “be lied 
into World War II’ and our sons must go. 
We can be hurled overnight into the Korean 
war by one man, without any say-so by Con- 
gress, and our sons must die without debate. 
Neither they, their parents, nor their Rep- 
resentatives in the National Legislature had 
any voice in the decision. 

Such is our “bipartisan foreign policy,” 
the huge dimensions, cost and appetite of 
which are engulfing domestic policy as a 
python swallows a rabbit. Indeed, as a part 
of its propaganda, the State Department, in 
an Official bulletin, with a foreword by Pres- 
ident Truman, said, “There is no longer any 
real distinction between ‘domestic’ and ‘for- 
eign’ affairs.” Bipartisanship in foreign af- 
fairs, therefore, leads inevitably to biparti- 
sanship in domestic affairs and the one- 
party state, even if the party has two labels. 

The present “brink of war’ hassle gives 
the appearance of a real division on foreign 
policy. But it concerns details only—full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing more 
than who holds office. It reaches no itunda- 
mentals. The leaders of both parties are for 
global busybodyism. They will not debate 
a total overhaul of how we got into the mess 
we are in, or how to get out. The patriotic 
groups all over the country who are demand- 
ing such an examination have no spokesmen 
except themselves. Let them speak up. 

How this degradation of the consent of 
the governed came about, and how our con- 
stitutional Republic is being subverted into 
a major province of a world government by 
President, Pentagon, and foreign politicians 
is well but briefly told in a small book by 
the late Garet Garrett, entitled “‘Rise of Em- 
pire.” But all the secret manipulations and 
conditioning of the public mind calls for 
another Gibbon to some day write a history 
of the rise and fall of the American Republic 
unless a stop is called—soon. 

Such a history cannot be written now. 
For much of the sordid story is still marked 
“classified,” and kept from historians who 
have the honesty to be critical. We can 
only guess at the pressures put on editors, 
publishers, Congressmen, Senators, manufac- 
turers, bankers, exporters, professors, writ- 
ers, teachers, clergymen, and others to swal- 
low this notion that bipartisanship in foreign 
policy is patriotic, and shut their mouths. 
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However it was done, it is plain that be- 
hind the scenes, powerful hands pulled the 
strings that moved the puppets of public 
opinion. Without knowing how we got there, 
we now find ourselves committed by dozens 
of treaties and executive agreements to 
again go to war, when ordered to do so by 
one man. 

A wrangle over some dim boundary line 
separating the goat pastures of rival tribes- 
men is now an international incident of 
very grave importance. These incidents, 
constantly recurring, become the daily bread 
of headline writers and radio commenta- 
tors. Thus the public mind is kept in a 
constant turmoil which precludes a calm 
discussion of where we are and how we got 
there. 

We do know that patriotic leaders of both 
parties, such as Lindbergh, Wheeler and Nye, 
who remained true to the historic policy of 
free debate and honest opposition, were 
smeared and driven from public life. 

Although Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote 
caustically that ‘patriotism is the last refuge 
of a scoundrel,” and George Washington, 
the purest patriot we ever had, warned 
“against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence,” we need not pass a moral judg- 
ment on all the authors of bipartisanship. 
Many of them were good men who became 
ensnared in the propaganda net which they 
helped to weave for others. 

We need only, here and now, to see how 
bipartisanship is subverting the Constitu- 
tion. 

It made sense to say, as we did before we 
got into this series of world wars that “poli- 
tics stops at the water's edge.” That was 
when policies also stopped there. That was 
when American foreign policy was to defend 
our shores and preserve our independence 
from foreign conquest. But now, when this 
bipartisan cabal has involved us in every 
jawing match between diplomats all over 
the globe, this old saying has become a 
shibboleth used by cunning men to shut off 
debate on whatever they are planning to do. 

To the shout of this slogan, the United 
Nations Charter was jammed through the 
Senate—with little discussion and no reser- 
vations while the war fever was on—before 
we used the atom bomb on Japan. Its pro- 
moters took no chances on free debate in a 
calmer time. 

Today, our foreign policy affects domestic 
policy, in our most vital concerns. It em- 
braces taxes, debt, inflation, high prices, 
wage, rent, price, and agricultural controls; 
import and export trade; the peacetime con- 
scription of our sons; the right to travel and 
do business abroad; the allocation of the ma- 
terials, money, and credit with which do- 
mesic business is done. It is so draining the 
taxable wealth of State, county, city, town, 
and village that they feel they cannot build 
the needed roads, bridges, hospitals, or 
schools, or pay thier teachers without Federal 
aid from the Government that impoverishes 
them. Hence, the leviathan on the Potomac 
is consuming State and local self-govern- 
ment and breaking down every substantial 
barrier our fathers so painfully erected to 
keep government limited and people free. 

Yet, whenever the exercise of any of these 
ancient domestic rights is claimed to im- 
pinge on the undisclosed plans of the archi- 
tects of foreign policy and world empire, the 
cry goes up, “Don’t tie the hands of the 
President. Don’t let the President down be- 
fore foreign politicians by the Senate reject- 
ing any agreement he negotiates with them. 
The honor of the Nation is at stake! 

“Take from Congress its constitutional 
power and duty to declare war, or to refuse 
to declare war. That’s obsolete. Under the 
NATO and other treaties, Congress has al- 
ready abdicated its power to declare war. 
Don’t let any Congressman question the 
State Department or the Pentagon on how 
much money they say they need. They're 
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experts, aren’t they? What do Congressm, 
or the people know about such matters > 

Such are the words we hear from the py 
partisan bloc, many of whom plan to “ 
rich from the tens of billions of dollars 
Government loans, gifts, and bribes Which 
pour across the seven seas from the Penta 
gon and other executive agencies. : 

The need to spend billions for national] 
defense now, is of course due to the fact 
that the Bolsheviks, and “good old Joe.” be. 
came a world menace largely because a pre. 
vious administration demanded Secrecy, ang 
no criticism of its colossal blunders tha: 
lifted Stalin into Hitler's saddle. Despite 
the secrecy, many patriots like eX-President 
Hoover attempted to warn against cuddling 
up to “good old Joe.” But they were denieg 
access to the public mind by the bipartisan 
clique in Government, publishing houses, 
editorial offices. radio and television. 

There is surely something very odd aboyt 
a bipartisan foreign policy which now feyer. 
ishly seeks to rearm Germany and Japan as 
our trusted allies against the freedom loving 
country which Roosevelt told us Russia was 
only 2 years after he had told us that it was 
a dictatorship as absolute as the world has 
known (when it attacked Finland). Yet the 
present administration has sought to maip. 
tain the historical blackout against any rea] 
investigation of Teheran, Cairo, Yalta, Pots. 
dam, or Pearl Harbor. 

The reputations for almighty wisdom of 
even dead politicians must not be called in 
question. And so we march our dreary and 
bloody way through the Chinese maze of 
universal meddlesomeness that is the thing 
of which the bipartisan clique is most proud, 
This clique is determined to reduce Congress 
to the impotence of a Nazi Reichstag, ora 
Russian Supreme Soviet. 

As a republic is transformed into a world 
empire, the following steps occur: 

The executive power of government be- 
comes dominant; domestic policy is sub 
ordinated to foreign policy; the military 
mind gains such ascendancy as to intimidate 
the civilian mind; a system of satellite na- 
tions is set up; and finally, we are told that 
it is “our turn” to save civilization and take 
over “the white man’s burden” from the 
palsied hands of previous empires which 
failed on the job. 

All this we see. 


It is promoted by a fiood 
of taxpaid pamphlets, radio discs, TV jingles, 
and canned speeches from the State Depart- 


ment and the United Nations into every 

school, church, kindergarten, and Civic or- 

ganization. As a task force of the Hoover 

Commission has said, “Free institutions can- 
.not long survive when the vast powers of 

government may be marshaled against the 

people to perpetuate a given policy.” 

When the difference between Democrati¢ 
and Republican bipartisans becomes little 
more than that between Tweedledee and 
Tweedledum, the voters’ twiddle _ theif 
thumbs and stay home on election day. In 
the 1954 elections, out of 100 million eligible 
voters, 58 million stayed at home. Biparti- 
sanship and general apathy are close rela 
tives. 

Every world empire from Rome to today 
has suppressed divergence of opinion at home 
in order to show abroad that it could en 
gage in its external ventures unhampered. 
Empire requires a “united front.” 

If the Executive says the immigration gates 
should be opened to admit whatever num- 
ber or group he supports, Congress is black- 

jacked into silence by the bipartisan cabal. 
If he says so many billions of dollars must 
be given to Panhandlia, or Upper Wemilk- 
you, any Congressman who questions either 
the wisdom or amount is charged with a lack 
of patriotism or of human sympathy. 

He lacks neither. He knows that if any 
country will establish a stable government 
that respects property rights, private Ameri- 
can capital will pour into it, as it has always 
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le, into Canada and Vene- 
gone, 10° ace however, to taking our 

He obj , 

quelé. py force—by taxes—and giving it to 
ue foreign politicians, many if not 
- + of Whom are Socialists or even Com- 
wore ts, such as Tito of Yugoslavia. 
Oe acem’s think much of sending billions 
co to buy friends. He doubts if many 
ce ients will stay bought when the 
oat is on. He recalls the billions we gave 
7 Swgood old Joe.” He knows that the pro- 
ne 4 Covenant of Human Rights implies 
eat governments have the “right” to con- 
fecate our property “loaned” to foreigners. 

‘But a Congressman who says these things 
js in for @ rough time from the bipartisan 
cabal. There are too few such Congressmen 
jeft. And so “the control of the purse,” the 
fnal bastion of a free people, passes from 
the hands of their chosen representatives 
whom they can hire or fire, and into the 
hands of @ vast executive bureaucracy, in 
washington and the United Nations, not 
chosen by them nor dischargeable by them. 

With the people denied by the White House 
from any opportunity to pass on the merits 
of the Bricker amendment, the President— 
any President—together with foreign politi- 
cians, Who have their own axes to grind, be- 
comes the superlegislature of the American 
people with the power to make executive 
agreements that become ‘‘the supreme law 
of the land,” without reference to a single 
Senator or Member of Congress. 

When Congress surrenders its right and 
duty to debate, uphold or reject foreign 
policy, it betrays its trust and abdicates 
government “by the consent of the gov- 
erned.” 

There is a small haradful of men of both 
parties still left on Capitol Hill who see how 
bipartisanship is subverting the Constitu- 
tion, and have the courage to say so. May 
their tribe increase as a result of the coming 
elections. It will, if the American people 
wake up to what is at stake. What they 
stand to lose is all they have. 


a : 
of the recip 





Americanization Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, whenever 
and wherever American history is writ- 
ten about the decades of our development 
following 1930 down to date, the story of 
the infamous activities of Alger Hiss and 
the intrepid disclosures of Whittaker 
Chambers is certain to be recorded. Any 
interpretation of American history of 
this era which overlooked comment and 
Teports on these epochal activities would, 
indeed, be omitting some of the strang- 
est and most significant events of re- 
cent history. 

Whittaker Chambers now farms, 
peacefully and I hope profitably, a small 
cluster of placid acres in the neighbor- 
ing State of Maryland. He has paid the 
Price of his earlier days of perfidy and 
his courageous willingness to disclose the 
Procedures and personalities of the es- 
plonage ring the Russian Communist 
agents were operating in our Govern- 
ment during the 1930’s and the 1940’s has 
done much to tighten our internal secur- 
ity and to give greater hope for perma- 
nent peace to all Americans. He has 
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followed and supplemented his testi- 
mony before the FBI, before the grand 
jury, before the courts of law, and before 
congressional committees by significant 
magazine articles and by one of the great 
books of our times—Witness. 

I feel confident, however, that when all 
is said and done that both Mr. and Mrs. 
Chambers must derive maximum pleas- 
ure and reward from the fact that their 
children are growing up to be fine, patri- 
otic, typical young Americans. The fol- 
lowing article from the American Weekly 
points up the encouraging fact that Ellen 
Chambers—the daughter of the Cham- 
bers—was awarded a certificate of honor 
for a most persuasive article on the bless- 
ings of Americanism. For the reference 
of history, I now call attention to these 
current pumpkin papers from the gar- 
dens of Whittaker Chambers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
the article published in the ‘American 
Weekly. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE NEW PUMPKIN PAPERS 
(By William Engle) 

Bright zinnias and asters nod this fall in 
a hilltop flower garden that used to be a 
pumpkin patch known around the world. It 
was Whittaker Chambers’ pumpkin patch. 
Now it is Ellen Chambers’ garden. She is 
his 17-year-old daughter. There in this pas- 
toral corner of western Maryland she has 
tended the flowers and crops and cattle. 
She has tended them as diligently as ever 
her father tended the pumpkin shell where 
he hid his microfilm—the pumpkin papers, 
which helped to send Alger Hiss, former State 
Department official, to prison for committing 
perjury by denying under oath that he had 
given Chambers Government documents for 
the use of a Communist spy ring. 

She’s done more. While she’s been busy 
helping with the farm work, some stirring 
thoughts have been crowding each other in 
her mind and a while ago she put them all in 
order in an essay. 

It’s an avowal of loyalties and ideals, hope- 
fully symptomatic perhaps of youth’s 
deepest reflections in a troubled time, and it 
won first prize, a certificate, in a contest 
conducted by the Moleville Farm Post, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, in the Westminster, 
(Md.) High School. 

Here, then, are the new pumpkin papers, 
by the thoughtful daughter of an American 
who made a grave mistake—and atoned for 
it by aiding his country at a time when his 
act must have required that quality of cour- 
age which, in the words of Ellen Chambers, 
helps to make her country unconquerable. 

“What does my country mean to me?” she 
wrote, to start the essay. “What chords do 
those two words strike in my heart—my 
country?” she asked in the composition 
which she called What America Means to Me. 

Her country, she declared, meant to her a 
place free, beauteous, unconquerable, 
wealthy, and peaceful. 

This was the idea she developed slowly, 
often laying the writing aside to do the tasks 
she’s used to in the neat farmhouse, in the 
fields among the Guernsey cattle and Shrop- 
shire sheep, in the hayfields, and in that 
sunny flower garden. 

She explained a little about this—a forth- 
right, serious girl, friendly and gracious. 

“I don’t have to go in for athletics at 
school,” she said. “I get the exercise here. 

“See that yearling over in the barn look- 
ing at us right now? That’s Pipe Creek’s 

Jasmine, named after Pipe Creek, our farm. 
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She’s my favorite, but it takes time to look 
after her. It’s one thing and another.” 

She knows farm animals and she has won 
many 4-H honors. She’s been president of 
the Carroll County Dairy Club, too, and pres- 
ident of her high school’s honor society. 
This fall she expected to enter Smith College 
at Northampton, Mass. Her essay says: “My 
country is a symbol of freedom for all down- 
trodden peoples. Freedom for which great 
men gave their lives to become even greater 
for their sacrifice. Freedom of living, think- 
ing, and expressing. Freedom to rise by 
merit, not on blood alone. Freedom of 
morals and ideals. Freedom of worship; 
freedom of self-government. 

“My land is a beauteous one. Natural 
beauty abounds. * * * We have beauty for 
the heart of the workman in the whirr of the 
wheels, for the musician in melody, for the 
scientist in new discovery, for the farmer in 
self-owned and cultivated acres. 

“When men fight with great courage be- 
cause they know that they are really fighting 
for themselves, for the preservation of their 
livelihood * * * for freedom, is that country 
conquerable? If that country is backed by a 
foundation of brave, loyal men, full of spirit, 
can that country die? When the women of 
that country are in the fight, too, giving their 
all for freedom, can that country lose out and 
perish? No. Then my country is uncon- 
querable because the spirit of its people is 
unconquerable. 

“Wealth my country has, too—her people 
have the highest living standard in the world. 
She has a wealth of inventions, wisdom, sci- 
ence, culture, and knowledge. Wealth in 
200d men, in new ideas, in richness of life, 
in fame, in strength, in power, in resources, 
in morality, in reputation, in personal liber- 
ties; * * = 

“Our Nation is a crucible in which the 
ores of all nations are melted and stirred 
until they are completely merged into one. 
A nation where past histories, culture, theo- 
ries combine to make a stronger nation. We 
have grown from the experiences of others. 
We caught the torch and held it high where 
it burns with the renewed vigor of youth. 

“Here there is a@ composite of different 
personalities, likes and dislikes, opposites, 
and strangers working as brothers. * * * We 
are intermingled. * * * We are the melting 
pot of the world, a fatherland for all peo- 
ple. s 8 

That’s the voice this fall from the pump- 
kin patch—Ellen Chambers speaking, it 
seems, for the youth of America. 





Hardships in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a letter from 
one of the leading farm women in my 
State dealing with the farm problem. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpb, 
as follows: 

WAHPETON, N. Daxk., February 11, 1956. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: My home is on & 
farm a short distance from Christine, N. Dak. 
My parents have lived on this farm for 29 
years. When they first moved on this farm 
it was extremely run down. My parents took 
this farm over with a mortgage on it in 
1928. They lived through the horrible de- 
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pression and by hard work, perseverance, and 
decent prices they were able to build up 
the farm until today it is one of the out- 
standing farms in North Dakota. (You may 
confirm this fact by contacting the Lums, 
who have the newspaper in Wahpeton.) 

Then came Mr. Benson with his new farm 
ideas. As a result, my parents, who should 
be able to retire and live on the farm in 
their old age are planning to move the build- 
ings to Fargo for resale, and dispose of the 
land for what they can get. 

Are you people in Washington going to 
let Mr. Benson run the farmers off their 
land, or are you and smart people like you 
going to run Mr. Benson out of Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marcia BERSETH. 


Promotion of Farmer-Labor Conflict by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, la- 
bor has been shocked, as many of us in 
the Senate have been, by the attempts 
of Secretary of Agriculture Benson to 
sow strife between the farmer and or- 
ganized labor. 

Many of us believe that this campaign 
of misrepresentation is one of the most 
dangerous that the free trade unions 
have had to face in recent vears. 

A farmer-labor conflict, of which Sec- 
retary Benson is so desirous, can, in the 
long run, help only the enemies of our 
country. 

At the moment, organized labor is 
angry and worried. Unions have an- 
swered the Secretary’s attacks at every 
opportunity. ‘They have especially re- 
ferred to his San Francisco speech of 
February 16, 1956, in which he lambasted 
the food-processing unions. 

An excellent reply was made by the 
two top officers of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, AFL-CIO, President 
Earl W. Jimerson and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Patrick E. Gorman. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY EARL W. JIMERSON AND PATRICK 
E. GORMAN, PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY- 
TREASURER, RESPECTIVELY, OF THE 315,000- 
MEMBER AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND 
BuTCHER WORKMEN, AFL-CIO 
In a speech in San Francisco today, Sec- 

retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
launched a violent attack on labor unions— 
especially meat-industry unions. As has 
become his fashion, the Secretary used gim- 
micked statistics and distorted economic 
reasoning to whitewash the tragic results of 
his own ill-advised farm policy. We can 
see the Secretary’s speech as only another 
crude attempt to make labor the scapegoat 
for his own monumental failures. 

His attempt to set one group against an- 
other is a part of this unethical and irre- 
sponsible policy. Thus, in the attempt to 
end 90-percent parity, he tried to pit dif- 
ferent groups of farmers against each other. 
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To gain the same end, he attempted to 
arouse city consumers against farmers. Now, 
to alibi his own failures, he is trying to 
incite a farm-labor struggle. 

Farmers and the public will not be taken 
in by Secretary Benson's poison propaganda. 
In order to defeat his ruthless and base 
attempt to divide the Nation, we offer the 
following to refute Secretary Benson's 
charges. 

1. Secretary Benson’s claim that most of 
the 1955 wage increase for packinghouse 
workers was paid by ranchers and farmers, 
through lower prices for meat animals, is 
absolutely false. Livestock prices increased 
one-half of 1 percent in August and Septem- 
ber 1955—immediately after the wage in- 
crease in the meat-packing industry. They 
@ropped again in October. 

2. The packinghouse worker himself paid 
for his 1955 wage increase with a sharply 
increased productivity. Wage cost per hun- 
dred pounds of beef actually dropped after 
the wage increase—from $3.54 in May, June, 
and July, to $3.47 in September, October, 
and November. In other words, increased 
productivity not only covered the 14-cent- 
per-hour wage increase granted last August 
plus any overtime worked, but also cut labor 
cost per pound of meat beyond that. This 
further disproves Secretary Benson’s charge 
that the farmer and the rancher are suffering 
because of labor’s wage increases in the meat 
industry. 

3. Actually, the prices paid by the meat- 
packer to the farmer depend upon the sup- 
ply and demand of livestock. It does not 
depend upon the wages. Nowhere in ecc- 
nomic history is there any evidence that 
prices paid for livestock go down when wages 
paid labor go up. 

4. Secretary Benson demolishes his own 
charges by admitting that it is the over- 
supply of livestock which has caused the 
Cecline in the livestock prices. “Market 
gluts, such as recently were experienced 
with hogs, always mean a sharp break in 
prices,” he says. He also states, ‘In recent 
years our farm production has been distorted 
and thrown out of balance with what our 
domestic and overseas markets will take.” 

5. Secretary Benson speaks of “soft wage 
settlements” in the meatpacking industry. 
Actually, the wage increases were won after 
tough collective bargaining. It is true there 
have been no strikes in recent years. Per- 
haps Secretary Benson thinks any increase 
without a strike is a soft settlement. 

In short, Secretary Benson’s speech is 
shot through with distorted statistics, false 
premises and perverted conclusions. He has 
reached a new low in a desperate effort to 
evade responsibility for his own mistakes. 


Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Edward 


Martin of Pennsy!vania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN cf Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an address which I delivered at 
the Lincoln Day dinner of the Upshur 
County Republican Executive Commit- 
tee, at Buckhannon, W. Va., on February 
11, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR Epw 
MARTIN OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 
Day DINNER OF THE UPSHUR County R 
PUBLICAN EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE ar ig 
HANNON, W. VA., FEBRUARY 11, 1956 . 


I am highly honored by your inyit 
address this meeting of patriotic American 

I sincerely appreciate the privilege of ‘tin 
ing with you in tribute to the memory of 
one of the greatest of all Americans, Abra. 
ham Lincoln. 

And let me assure you, with equal sip. 
cerity, that it is always a pleasure to come 
to the great mountain State of West vip. 
ginia. 

Through the years I have enjoyed the most 
agreeable association with many of your fine 
citizens in business, politics, military affairs 
and in the activities of government, There 
are so many whose friendships I treasure 
but I cannot come into West Virginia with. 
out making special mention of my long-time 
friend, your Republican national committee. 
man, Walter S. Hallanan. 

He is a real American, an unselfish leader 
of the Republican Party, and a tower of 
strength in support of good government, 
Without expecting anything for himself he 
gives generously of his time, his means, ang 
his energy to advance the welfare of his State 
and the Nation. 

In honoring the immortal fame of Abra. 
ham Lincoln we recall with gratitude his 
greatest achievement, the preservation of the 
Union. We recall with pride that West Vir. 
ginia, in those days of national crisis, gave 
the world an example of loyalty and faith in 
the American Republic. ‘ 

In Lincoln’s time the Nation was tom 
asunder by a great internal upheaval. Out 
of the turmoil and struggle of that day pa- 
triotic Americans rallied to defend the Union 
and the cause of human freedom. 

They formed a new party—the Republican 
Party—dedicated to the’principles set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. 


As one of the founders of the Republican 
Party and first Republican President of the 
United States Lincoln grows in stature year 
after year. He lived by high ideals and had 
the courage to stand by them in the face of 
discouragment and disappoinment. 

We must have the same courage today to do 
our full duty as Americans. The future of 
our Nation depends upon the course of ac- 
tion we take and the outcome of our fight for 
the principles in which we believe. 

As Republicans we believe in freedom of 
the individual, freedom of enterprise and 
freedom of opportunity. These are Ameri- 
can principles which have come down to us 
as a priceless heritage. They were the prin- 
ciples of Abraham Lincoln. They are the 
principles of the Eisenhower administration. 

Three years of clean, decent Government 
have proven that the Republican Party 3s 
the party of peace, progress, and sound pros- 
perity. There has never been an adminis 
tration with such a brilliant record of 
achievement in so short a time. 

We can be proud that we have a Repub- 
lican administration at Washintgon with- 
out favoritism, without corruption, without 
extravagance and without socialistic regl- 
mentation. 

We have a Republican administration that 
is sound, trustworthy, and economical, serv 
ing no special interests, but working to 4d- 
vance the welfare of all the people. 

We have an administration that believes 
in the Constitution of the United States and 
respects its limitations on the power of the 
Central Government. 

We have an administration that supports 
the American system of free enterprise which 
means unlimited opportunity, progress, an¢ 
prosperity. 

But we must remember that this year 0 
1956 is one of tremendous importance. It! 
a year in which we face a challenge that 
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1956 
calls for all our CO 


joyalt¥. ar the American people will decide 
This year 
we will go forward to greater 
whether ent under sound, constructive Re- 
achieves adership or whether we will re- 
peer disastrous, crazy-quilt pattern of 
surn £0 n, confusion, and Korea of the 
COTE Democratic administrations. 
previous 
mere is no doubt whatsoever that the Re- 
oat party has gained the confidence of 
acta people by its magnificent rec- 
od under the inspired leadership of our great 
president, Dwight Eisenhower. 

T cannot tell you whether he will be a 

didate for reelection or not, but I am 
Se convinced of one thing. His decision 

wed made without thought of himself but 
Wy be based solely on whether he can fully 
will be bas 
and completely serve the best interests of 
the United States and the world. ; 

Whatever President Eisenhower's decision 
may be, we can go into this year’s national 
campaign with a record of achievement that 
refiects the basic philosophy of the Republi- 
can Party and the principles to which the 
Republican Party is dedicated. : 

Every real American, regardless of his poli- 
tics, rejoices that we have gone through 3 
years of the greatest prosperity we have ever 
known—prosperity based on a sound, ex- 

panding economy—without the blood, sweat, 

and tears of war. 

In the heart of every Americar. there is 
gratitude for the crowning achievement of 
the Eisenhower administration in bringing 
to an end the death and destruction of Mr. 
Truman’s so-called police action in Korea. 

It took great courage for Eisenhower to go 
over to Korea in fulfillment of his campaign 
pledge to do everything within his power to 
end the fighting. But no one has ever ques- 
tioned his courage. Less than 6 months 
after he took office the guns were silenced— 
the casualty lists were ended and no more 
brave American boys gave their lives with- 
out hope of victory. 

If the Republican Party had no other 
claim for credit, that alone would shine 
forth as a bright beacon of honor and glory. 
It took great courage for the President to 
stand firm for a balanced budget and the re- 
duction of the national debt before a further 
cut in taxes. That may not be popular with 
some people, but it is the right course for 
the safety and security of our Nation. 

Let me review briefly some of the accom- 
plishments in 3 years of Republican leader- 
ship: 

Taxes have been cut within the margin 
of safety. The Republican 83d Congress in 
1954 reduced taxes by nearly $714 billion, the 
largest tax cut ever made in a single year. 

Government spending has been brought 
under control. The cost of government has 
been reduced by $10 billion below the latest 
budget proposed by President Truman. We 
will have a balanced budget this year and 
next. 

In 3 years there has been no significant loss 
in the purchasing power of the dollar. In- 
flation has been checked. 

The personal income of the American 
people is at an all-time high. 

More than 65 million working men and 
women are employed at higher wages and 

salaries than ever before. 

Unfair restrictions on business and labor 
have been eliminated. 

The 20-year trend toward centralization of 
Government in the socialistic pattern has 
been reversed. 

Communists, fellow-travelers, and other 
disloyal subversives have been weeded out of 
the Government service. 

Social security has been expanded and its 
benefits increased. 

We have built a balanced military defense, 
the strongest in the history of our Nation. 

_We now have a firm, strong, dynamic for- 
eign policy that has lessened world tension 
aud has brightened our hope for peace. 


urage, determination, and 
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These are just a few highlights. There are 
many more I could enumerate. Not the least 
of these are the high moral and spiritual 
values which guide President Eisenhower and 
which have restored honesty and decency to 
our National Government. 

We believe with President Eisenhower that 
to serve the cause of world progress we must 
first protect the liberties of our own citizens. 
To go forward in leadership for freedom, 
justice, and peace we must preserve the 
American system of government. 

Therefore, the Republican Party seeks no 
alliance with those who would socialize our 
country. The Republican Party rejects the 
support of those who think the American 
form of government has outlived its useful- 
ness. We ask no help from those who would 
distort the meaning of the Constitution to 
serve their selfish purposes. 

In the great crusade which resulted in 
Republican victory and the election of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, we did not promise an easy 
way of life. We did not promise security 
from the cradle to the grave, without effort 
and without cost. 

We did not seek to create disunity. We 
did not array one class against another or 
stir up sectional hatreds. 

But we did make a solemn pledge to the 
American people that their liberties would 
be protected by a finanically sound Govern- 
ment structure, based on sound fiscal policies 
and rigid economy. 

We promised to protect American free- 
dom from the dangers of socialistic experi- 
mentation which would concentrate all 
authority in the Central Government. 

We promised that unwarranted peacetime 
controls that shackled the expansion of pro- 
ductive enterprise would be removed. We 
pledged the Republican Party to create an 
atmosphere that would once more provide 
incentives for free enterprise to function for 
the maximum benefit of every man and 
woman who works for a living. 

Those pledges have been fulfilled. The 
Republican Party has been faithful to its 
campaign promises. 

The memorable words of Abraham Lincoln 
have come down to us for inspiration and 
guidance. 

When the Republican Party was being or- 
ganized 100 years ago he said, and I quote: 

“Let us, in building our new party, plant 
ourselves on the rock of the Declaration of 
Independence and the gates of hell shall not 
be able to prevail against us.’ 

The political wisdom of Abraham Lincoln 
grows more impressive wtih the passing years. 
It calls upon us in our day to reaffirm our 
allegiance to the heritage passed on to us 
by the Founding Fathers, preserved for us by 
the first Republican President and strength- 
ened by the high spiritual concept of gov- 
ernment to which our great President, 
Dwight Eisenhower, is dedicated. 

Let us go out from this dinner with re- 
newed determination to face the challenge 
of 1956. 

America must not turn back. 

With the honored memory of Abraham 
Lincoln to inspire us we can go forward to 
victory—victory for the Republican Party— 
victory for the United States and the free 
world. 





Tribute to John Baer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the newspaper Labor Daily pub- 
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lished an excellent article on former 
Representative John Baer, of North 
Dakota. Mr. Baer is very well known as 
a great labor cartoonist, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Labor’s Daily of October 21, 1955] 


Mr. LABOR CARTOONIST—BAER’S POINTED PEN 
FLAYS LABOR’s FOES 


(By Frank B. Powers) 


WASHINGTON.—A sharp wit, colorful imag- 
ination, and potent pen-and-pencil set have 
earned for John Baer the title, “Mr. Labor 
Cartoonist.” 

Currently flaying labor’s enemies as car- 
toonist for Labor, the newspaper of the rail- 
road brotherhoods, 69-year-old Baer has been 
at it for some 45 years as labor writer, edi- 
torialist, and cartoonist. 

A onetime football star at Lawrence Uni- 
versity near Appleton, Wis., Baer became a 
country editor in North Dakota and even- 
tually the youngest member of that State’s 
house of representatives. 

He was born in Blackcreek, Wis., in 1886, 
his ancestors having come to Pennsylvania 
in 1746. John Baer lived in Beach and 
Fargo, N. Dak., for a time, and ran for Con- 
gress from that area. He came to Washing- 
ton in 1917, served two terms, and has since 
lived here, and in nearby Maryland. He 
now makes his home in Chevy Chase, Md. 


SON CONTINUES TRADITION 


John talks more about his son, John, Jr., 
than he does of himself. John Baer, Jr., has 
won honorable mention for his architectural 
drawings from the Beaux Arts Institute. 

Baer was married to Estelle G. Kennedy, 
of Waukon, Iowa, in 1910. They have three 
children, John M., Jr., Alfred Sherman, and 
Byron. 

When John appeared in Congress, as a 
young newspaperman from North Dakota, 
his main interest was the farm problem. 
That was in the days of the farmer-labor 
movement in Minnesota and North Dakota. 
But it was not long until AFL President Sam- 
uel Gompers and the railroad brotherhoods 
found in him one of their best friends in 
Congress. Baer championed the idea that 
labor should have its own representatives in 
Congress. 

Old Bob La Follette was his idol, and Baer 
listened to all of his speeches in the Senate. 

“I think old Bob holds the record for the 
length of his speeches. And they were not 
excerpts from the Bible, just to hold the 
floor, either,” John will tell you. “Every- 
thing old Bob had to say was worth listen- 
ing to. But it did become tiring especially 
to the predominant conservatives in his own 
party.” 

“Presidents I have known,” John Baer 
could say, include Woodrow Wilson, Calvin 
Coolidge, Warren Harding, Herbert Hoover, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and Harry Tru- 
man. He also knew William Jennings Bryan, 
admired his oratorical ability, and agreed 
with nearly everything Bryan had to say 
about solving the problems of the farmer 
and the worker. 

But his memories are mainly concerned 
with them as cartoon subjects. An im- 
promptu drawing of F. D. R. pleased the 
fourtime President so much that he re- 
quested the original. It was one of Roose- 
velt’s many souvenirs on that famous presi- 
dential desk, with its statutes and knick- 
knacks. 

DREARY OLD DAYS 

When it comes to subjects, John says that 
Calvin Coolidge presented the easiest to draw. 
F. D. R. and J. Ham Lewis, the picturesque 
Senator from Illinois, were others he found 
easy to put on the drawing pad. 

John Baer has Known labor leaders from 
Eugene V. Debs, Sam Gompers, and Frank 
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Morrison, down to George Meany and Bill 
Schnitzler. Despite this span of time, John 
never refers to the “good old days.” 

“They were the dark, dreary old days of 12 
hours’ work, 7 days a week,” he said. “Labor 
of today has much to do, but long strides 
have been made in building up purchasing 
power and shortening hours.” 

The story of John Baer can best be told by 
a glance at his cartoons. One of his early 
cartoons, which have appeared over the years 
in Labor and in the railroad monthly pub- 
lications, appears in this edition. Labor's 
Daily has printed scores of Baer’s cartoons. 

Another hobby—and job—is cartoonist 
and editorialist for the AFL Union Label and 
Service Trades Department. He lives, eats, 
and sleeps the union label. 

PAINSTAKING WORKER 

He does not claim to be one of the quick, 
chalk-line type of cartoonists. Baer spends 
from 1 tc 3 hours just outlining his work in 
pencil. ‘tien after a rest, he puts in another 
4 or mcre hours inking in the cartoon. 

If John Baer has any pet peeve it is that 
cartoonists need a labor union. He told us 
we would be surprised if we knew the small 
increase in his “wages,” as compared to those 
of General Motors workers, which went, for 
example, from $28 per week in 1929 to $103 
in the first 6 months of 1955. He belongs to 
the CIO Newspaper Guild, and the AFL 
Public Relations Federal Labor Union. 

Baer probably has donated as much time 
in free public relations services to the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad and Miami Beach 
hotel strikers, and to the struggle to organize 
southern textile workers, as any union Official 
involved. And he’s been doing just that for 
years. 





Relationship of Soviet Objectives to the 
Winter Olympics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Mr. 
Louis Azrael, a veteran newspaperman 
and able columnist for the Baltimore 
News-Post and the Baltimore Sunday 
American, recently traveled to Cortina 
D’Ampezzo, Italy, to observe the winter 
Olympics. His comments with respect 
to the relationship of these games to the 
continuing struggle to capture the minds 
of men are most enlightening, and I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
Mr. Azrael’s excellent column of Febru- 
ary 21 in the Baltimore News-Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE SPOTLIGHT—ATHLETES HAVE ROLE IN 

CoLD WAR 
(By Louis Azrael) 

The headlines and the story are on the 
sports pages; not in the general news sec- 
tions: “Wes Santee, Track Star, Banned as 
Amateur—America’s No. 1 Hope Knocked Out 
of Next Olympics.” 

It is on the sports pages presumably on 
the theory that only sports fans will be 
greatly interested. Normally, that may be 
good reasoning. A month ago I might have 
read the item with scant attention. 

During that month, however, I was a woe- 
ful witness to the terrific shellacking that 





all others, should be met, 


American athletes took, chiefly at the hands 
of Russians, in the winter Olympics at Cor- 
tina D’Ampezzo, Italy. And I now know that, 
whatever the merits or demerits of Wes San- 
tee’s case, it raises a subject which goes far 
beyond sports interest. 


STRUGGLE FOR MINDS 


The subject reaches into international re- 
lationships, into the struggle for the minds 
of men that is being waged between Soviet 
Russia and the Western World which Amer- 
ica leads. 

Wes Santee won't run in the Olympic 
games at Melbourne, Australia, next sum- 
mer because Officials of the Amateur Athletic 
Union say he chiseled about $1,500 in his ex- 
pense accounts at several track meets. That, 
they say, makes him a professional. And the 
Olympic games are only for amateurs. 

Knowing nothing about the facts, I am 
willing to assume the athletic officials did 
exactly what the rules require. 

It is a mistaken notion, however, that the 
Olympic games are merely a great contest 
between amateur athictes for the glory of 
good, clean sports, and the promotion of in- 
ternational good will. 

That’s what they are supposed to be. 

The Russians have made them something 
else. 

BRILLIANT JOB 


There was no doubt at Cortina that the 
Russians used the games as an important 
instrument of propaganda. They did it 
brilliantly, after long preparation. And they 
did it by a method which has become routine 
in much more important fields; by giving 
their own definition to words. This time, 
the word was “amateur.” 

Perhaps the best example was the hockey 
competition, in which the Russian team was 
undefeated and the American team surprised 
itself by doing as well as second. 

The Amcrican players were amateurs by 
the American definition of the word. They 
weer chiefiy boys who had recently played 
on college teams, They piay hockey for 
fun, when other activities permit. They 
were selected for the Olympic team and have 
practiced together only since December. 

They are not the best hockey players in 
America. In Detroit, New York, Cleveland, 
Springfield, Buffalo, and other cities are 
professional teams, any one of which could 
probably play havoc with them. 

The men on these teams, however, couldn't 
play in the Olympics. They are professionals. 
NONE IN RUSSIA 

But Russia has no professionals—by its 
definition of the word. 

The team which won for Russia has played 
together, constantly, for at least 4 years. 
Openly or by stratagem, the government sub- 
sidizes the team and the players. 

Why? Because it wants to present, in 
this way and others, a symbol of Russian 
physical prowess, of Russian supremacy. 

The same principle governs in almost all 
other sports. 

One may argue, of course, that these are 
merely games. One may ask, “What dif- 
ference does it make to the world that some 
russians skate faster, ski faster, handle a 
puck better than our boys?” 

The difference is that physical prowess 
nas been admired always and everywhere. 
Such victories, therefore, evoke admiration 
for the nation which achieves them; evokes 
it among millions of persons throughout 
the world whose admiration and cooperation 
we need. 

There is no easy answer to this challenge. 
Should the United States take charge of, or 
even subsidize, Olympic athletes? It might 
be argued that such action would mean 
we are copying Russia’s tactics though we 
disapprove of them. 

One way or another, however, the chal- 
lenge in this field of Red propaganda, as in 
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Financing Program of Democratic. 
Labor Party in Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKs 
Or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHRry 


OF MINNESOTA 





February » 


Farne, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. Presiq 
wish to call to the attention of th 


ent, | 
€ Sen. 


ate, and in particular of the select con. 
mittee charged with investigating lobbies 
and revising the statutes relating to the 
Federal corrupt practices law, an gj, 
torial which was published in the Nort. 
land Times of Bemidji, Minn. The oq. 
torial discusses the financing program ¢ 
the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party iy 


Minnesota. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ej. 
torial be printed in the Appendix of ti, 


RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editoria) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recopy 


as follows: 


[From the Bemidji (Minn.) Northern Tims 
of February 10, 1956] 
THE DFL SUSTAINING FUND-Is NECcESsary 


The method of obtaining funds for Mip. 
nesota’s Democratic Farmer Labor Party js 
unique. It is being studied by many States 
with an idea of inaugurating a similar STs 


tem for their own use. 


The fact that it is 


to the benefit to have such a method of 
financial suport for a political party has never 
been brought home with more force than by 
the Senate fight last week over passage of 


the natural gas bill. 


In asking for passage of the bill, the oil 
companies claimed that open competition 
would result in a decrease of price-cost for 
teh consumer; that rates would actually be 
less. Most of the cynical consumers—and 
that includes the majority—doubt the big 
companies’ concern for the small individual 
would entice them to spend money for pas- 
sage of a bill which would reduce their 


profits. 


Justice Department 
to bear them out. 


And the constant activity of the 
gainst monoplies seems 


In the debate, three things were outstand- 


ing: 


A Senator was offered a $2,500 campaign 
offered in his estimation, be- 


contribution; 


cause he was in favor of the bill or with 
the hope of inducing him to vote for the 


bill. 


Companies had employees solicit signa 


tures for telegrams which were then sent t0 
Senators at the companies’ expense asking 
for passage of the bill. 
Senators from States having 
and gas—interests or resources, 
passage of this bill regardless of 


or platform. 


The three things above indicate that our 
Congressmen need money—lots of it—to con- 
duct a campaign. And, when elected, they 
are under obligation to those who provide 
the funds. Regardless of pledges, regardless 
of promises, regardless of platforms, such & 
system can only lead to domination of Gov- 
ernment by “big money” unless a way % 
found to obtain funds from another source. 

The Minnesota Democratic Farmer Labor 
Party has found that methods—thousands of 
small contributions from thousands of small 
contributors—through their sustaining fund 
program. 

The method is simple. 
sires to do so may make a pledge to con- 
tribute from $1 to $25 per month. 
so pledging receive a monthly statement. 


Anyone who de- 
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party policy 
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r, they may pay as they can, in ad- 
Hoe, quarterly, as they are able. If they 

Jedge $2.50 per month or more, they receive 
oe Democratic Digest and a ticket to the 
annual Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner. 

What is accomplished? As pointed out be- 
fore, our Congressmen need campaign funds. 
One Texas representative said he could not 
start a campaign without $50,000—in a Sat- 
urday Evening Post article—and it usually 
cost $100,000 before he is finished. Our Con- 

ressmen are beholden to their contributors. 

If you, and thousands like you, make the 
contributions, then you, and thousands like 
you, are the ones to whom he is obligated. 
He need not worry about being obligated to 
a few big businesses or to a few big money 
men. He is already obligated to the biggest 
pusiness with the greatest capital—you, the 
people. : 7 

Only a skeptic would believe that, if the 
oil States had had sustaining funds for their 
Congressmen, the natural-gas bill would have 


passed. 


Raising and Exporting Fighting 
Gamecocks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr.NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of Oregon’s most interesting, but little- 
known exports are fighting gamecocks. 
Raising fighting gamecocks is admir- 
ably well suited to the beautiful hill 
country of western Oregon, and the Na- 
tion’s only State club, Oregon Game 
Fowl Breeders Association, was organ- 
ized 2 years ago by Vern Bridges, of 
Lebanon. 

Gamecocks, whose history dates back 
to 700 B. C., were a favored sport of 
the fathers of our country. George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Benja- 
min Franklin, and Andrew Jackson were 
avid owners of participants and Abra- 
ham Lincoln refereed many cock fights. 

At one time, Oregon exported an aver- 
age of 2,000 cocks a week, but that has 
declined somewhat with an upsurge of 
foreign breeding. Skill and science have 
united in making Oregon’s birds world 
famous, and the birds’ rich diets include 
Staple grain ration, snacks of ground 
beef, bananas and fruit, lettuce, eggs, 
and other delicacies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the interesting article writ- 
ten by Katherine Wonn Harris, which 
Was published in the Sunday Oregonian 
Totogravure magazine, Northwest, on 
February 19, 1956. This aptly titled ar- 
ticle, “Exotic Oregon Export,” was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Harris, of Lebanon, who has 
distinguished herself for many years as 
News editor of the Lebanon Express. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
aS follows: 

Exocric OREGON EXPORT 

(By Katherine Harris) 
,.hriving in Oregon's hill country is a 
Uttle-known industry whose existence de- 
Pends on an export trade to exotic foreign 
cimes—the breeding of fighting gamecocks. 
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At one time an estimated average of 2000 
birds a week were shipped by sea from Port- 
land to ports of call in Guam, Hawaii, the 
Philippines and elsewhere. Recently an up- 
surge in foreign breeding has been respon- 
sible for some decline in prices and ship- 
ments. 

Besides distant countries, buyers of Oregon 
gamecocks include Mexico, Canada and 
sportsmen in states of the union where 
cockfighting is not in public disrepute. 
Oregon breeders, during the peak of their 
export sales, drew an average of $25 per bird. 

Gamecocks, whose pedigree has been es- 
tablished back to 700 B. C., appear to be 
suited admirably to the climate of western 
Oregon in the mid-20th century A. D. 

Though frowned upon in some sections, 
cockfighting in many parts of the United 
States is freely practiced, particularly in the 
South, where events are widely publicized. 

It was a favored sport during the nation’s 
youth, and many early Presidents were avid 
cockers. George Washington line-bred and 
fought a strain of Irish Grays, Jefferson both 
bred and fought cocks, Andrew Jackson bred 
and fought a black strain called Tormenters, 
and Lincoln attended and refereed many 
events. 

Clay, Calhoun and other statesmen of the 
era matched their birds in committee rooms 
of the national capitol, and Jackson fre- 
quently invited friends to contest in the 
White House. 

Benjamin Franklin had such respect for 
the valiant bird that he worked for its adop- 
tion as the national emblem instead of the 
eagle, which he termed “cowardly in com- 
parison.” It lost out by only one vote. 

Oregon fanciers developing stock for com- 
mercial purposes have formed the Nation’s 
only State club, known as the Oregon Game 
Fowl Breeders Association. It was organized 
2 years ago by Vern Bridges of Lebanon, who 
now heads the group as president. 

Other officers are vice president, Henry 
Burr, Coquille; secretary, Miss Jackie Mat- 
son, Roseburg; and treasurer, Marvin Hill, 
Roseburg. 

The membership of 220 includes breeders 
in every part of the State, but the majority 
are in the Eugene-Roseburg section. Meet- 
ings are held quarterly to exchange informa- 
tion on breeding practices and marketing. 

Widely known in State and National game 
fowl circles, Vern Bridges dates his interest 
in the birds back to days of his youth in 
Oklahoma. There, at the age of 11, he had 
a flock of bantams and frequently matched 
his cocks in mild encounters with those of 
boyhood companions. 

When a game fowl breeder moved to the 
neighborhood, young Bridges secured a job 
at 50 cents a week feeding and watering the 
fowls and cleaning their pens. Soon he had 
a start of his own, and since that time has 
continued to breed the birds either as a 
hobby or a business, with the exception of 
the war years when he was overseas. 

The Bridges game fowl] farm, 5 miles south 
of Lebanon in the foothill country, is ad- 
mirably suited to the enterprise, since it 
has excellent drainage (a requsite for suc- 
cessful breeding), a wide wooded area, and 
is isolated from close neighbors. The latter 
is necessary, Bridges explains, since the fowls 
must have a wide range during the first 
5 months of their lives, but they are given 
to flight comparable to that of the pheasant 
and would prove troublesome to close neigh- 
bors. 

After 5 monts of roaming in the wild state, 
the flocks are rounded up and culled. The 
cocks, known as stags for the first year, are 
put in individual pens where they stay for 
the rest of their lives. 

At least 10 acres of ground is required for 
a successful operation. Bridges has 25 acres 
devoted to their needs. 

Two hens are allotted each cock for breed- 
and eggs are hatched in the natural 
rranner. The game hens are unusually good 
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mothers, with a strong protective instinct. 
At the appearance of a chicken hawk, a good 
game mother will rise to the attack. She 
meets the marauder in the air as he swoops 
to strike, stuns him with blows and finishes 
him off when the two plummet to earth. 

The strength of these birds is remarkable. 
Carelessly handled cocks have been known to 
break bones in the hands of their keepers 
with a single strike and Bridges cites an in- 
stance when a 2-by-4 stick of lumber was 
shattered by one blow of a steel-spurred 
cock. Ordinarily the birds are quite tame, 
with pleasant faces belying their savage in- 
stincts, and respond with evident pleasure to 
handling and stroking. 

Table scraps and common food are not for 
these elite members of the feathered world. 
Their menus include the staple grain ration, 
interspersed with snacks of ground beef, ba- 
nanas and other fruit, lettuce, chopped boiled 
eggs, and other delicacies. 

Prepared for the table, they, are a tempting 
dish with meaty breasts and delicious flavor 
resembling that of the pheasant. They are 
too expensive to eat, Bridges points out, 
since stags bring an average price of $25 and 
hens $10. Average weight of the game cock 
is 5 pounds, the hens running to 4. 

An operation such as Bridges conducts re- 
quires constant care, since the individual 
pens which house his 100 cocks must be 
moved frequently and kept in a state 
of ultracleanliness. Feeding and watering 
chores occupy many hours each day. 

Preparation for shipment involves skill and 
scientific knowledge. Each fowl must be pul- 
lorum tested, vaccinated for Newcastle dis- 
ease, and then quarantined under daily ob- 
servation and special feeding for 45 days. If 
results are satisfactory, they are made ready 
for shipment in standard individual cases 
and hauled to Portland. 

In addition to keeping a number of regis- 
tered breeds, Bridges has developed his own 
strain, Hill-Top Gray, which he has bred ex- 
clusively for more than 5 years. Patriarch of 
his flock is Old Cockey, father of 300 stags 
which have been shipped abroad and sold na- 
tionally. The veteran, now a 5-year-old, is 
retired and used only as a breeder. Thus 
sheltered from the hazards of his kind, he 
may live to be 10 or 12 years old. 

Good brood trios consisting of a cock and 
two hens normally bring $100 and up. 

Game fowl breeding on a commercial basis 
cannot be regarded as a part-time job, 
Bridges points out. 


I Speak for Democracy—Prize Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp the prize- 
winning essay for the State of South Da- 
kota in the I Speak for Democracy con- 
test. This was written by Jessie Bewley 
Parker, of Brookings, S. Dak. 

Every year I am amazed and gratified 
at the quality of the orations and essays 
written for this contest. The sponsors 
of the program can be more than proud 
of the inspiration they are giving to the 
high-school students who participate in 
these contests. I believe that the patri- 
otic sentiments and the love of country 
which shine through these orations are 
sincere and genuine. I believe that it is 
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good that students give voice to such 
thoughts. 

No more stirring oration has been writ- 
ten, in my opinion, than the one which 
won the South Dakota State contest this 
year. I congratulate Jessie Bewley 
Parker, her parents, and her teachers. 
I want to call this work to the attention 
cf the Members of Congress and to the 
public by placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 


as follows: 
I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 


(By Jessie Bewley Parker) 


I speak for democracy. I speak for democ- 
racy because I have known her all my life, 
and I love her. Every moment I feel her 
presence, but today I felt especially near to 
her. I distinctly heard her voice three times 
today, and each time she took a different 
form. She first appeared as a small child 
upon his mother’s knee. 

I saw the child but a moment, and yet 
I knew that I had seen democracy. As I 
passed, he earnestly was saying to his mother, 
“Mommy, I’m going to be the President when 
I grow up.” 

In those simple, childish words, I heard 
democracy speaking. In them I felt free- 
dom—freedom to choose an occupation, free- 
dom to speak, freedom to dream. Yes; I had 
seen democracy once. 

The next time I saw democracy she took 
the form of a young woman, mother of two 
children. In the living room of their home 
was a photograph of a soldier, the father 
of the children. I listened as the mother 
told the children about her husband, how 
he had died for the country he loved; died, 
so that his children, and men and women 
all over the world, might enjoy the freedoms 
he had enjoyed—died, that democracy might 
live. 

As the young woman spoke, I knew democ- 
racy was speaking. I knew that I also must 
speak for those freedoms for which the sol- 
dier had given his life—for his democracy. 
Twice democracy had spoken. 

In the light of an old man’s eyes, I felt 
her presence a third time. Eyes that told 
a story of a young boy who came to America, 
@ boy who came west when his country was 
unsettled; the story of a young man who 
had tilled the soil, had worshipped in the 
church his father had helped to build. The 
story of a father who had taught a child 
to print, and had seen his son develop into 
a man, printing a free newspaper, read by 
thousands. His eyes told the story of an old 
man’s pride in his family, in his community, 
in his country, and in his world. His eyes 
told the story of pride in democracy. 

Three times I had heard democracy speak, 
in the forms of youth, young adultnood, and 
old age. But it wasn’t three times, it was 
a hundred, a thousand, a million. For every 
day of my life I have seen her, have spoken 
to her, and have felt her presence. And, 
like the young soldier, I, too, know what is 
worth dying for. Therefore, I speak for 
democracy. 





State by State Cost of Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRFSENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert in the Appendix of the 
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CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a report on the 
total construction appropriation to date, 
by States, for active Corps of Engineers 
civil-works programs, including com- 
pleted works. 


Mr. Speaker, generally speaking, flood 
control is a direct appropriation to the 
States and communities. Neither prin- 
cipal nor interest is repaid to the Treas- 
ury. 

This study of total expenditures for 
flood control, which amounts to $6,859,- 
553,000, is about 3 times the amount 
spent on reclamation projects. Recla- 
mation projects pay back the principal, 
and they bring a new source of wealth 
and security to the communities of the 
arid West. 

I am hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that the 
States that have profited so much from 
flood-control projects will look with some 
favor upon reclamation projects. They 
are both an investment in America. 
Total construction appropriations to date, by 

States, for active Corps of Engineers civil- 

works program, including completed works 
$55, 404, 000 
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1Includes maintenance of the Mississippi 
River alluvial valley project prior to fiscal 
year 1942, since both construction and 
maintenance funds were combined in annual 
appropriations in the early years of the 


project and are inseparable. 
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Multiple Purposes of Colorado River 
Storage Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President the 
Colorado River storage project, now be- 
fore Congress, makes a very positive 
persuasive case, if people will take a few 
minutes to consider the multiple pyr. 
poses of the project and the Many reg. 
sons justifying it as a sound and ep. 
nomically feasible undertaking for the 
Federal Government. 

It recently was my honor to be chosen 
to represent the proponents of this proj- 
ect by presenting the positive side in g 
pro-and-con analysis of the proposed 
legislation, published by the American 
Enterprise Association. The two oppos. 
ing views of this legislative proposal, 
Raymond Moley having stated the nega. 
tive side, were published by the Ameri- 
can Enterprise Association as a public 
information service. Copies of this pub- 
lication can be obtained from the Wash. 
ington, D. C., office of the association at 
1012 14th Street NW. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
views on this matter, as reflected in the 
American Enterprise Association publi- 
cation be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE CASE FOR THE COLORADO RIVER STORAGE 
PROJECT 

(By Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, Republican, 
of Utah) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Colorado River storage project is net- 
essary to regulate, control, and convey the 
waters of the upper Colorado River for and 
to those areas entitled to its use under the 
terms of the Colorado River compact and 
upper Colorado River compact. 

It is a well-planned, economically sound 
compietely self-liquidating, Jong-range pro)- 
ect designed to provide for the conservation 
and development of a vitally needed water 
supply for a four-State semidesert area larger 
than New England. 

No other comparable river development 
program has ever been presented to Congress 
for authorization backed by the detailed en- 
gineering and economic studies and intel- 
state cooperation in its planning reflected 
in this bill. This project has been under 
detailed study and investigation for more 
than 20 years, during which time there have 
been expended, from State funds and power 
revenues allocated to these investigations 
from the Hoover Dam, approximately $1! 
million. 

The Colorado River storage project is 
culmination of an overall basinwide pro- 
gram for the total consumptive use of the 
waters of the Colorado River provided for a 
the Colorado River Compact signed by “é 
seven States in the Colorado River Basil 
and the Federal Government. The first unis 
of this basinwide plan, beginning with the 
Hoover Dam, all in the lower basin, have 
now been completed largely with Federal 
financial aid. 

The Colorado River Compact was agreed t0 
by the 7 States of the Colorado River Basi 
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deral Government in order to in- 
uitable division of the water re- 
the Colorado among the several 
dless of the time of development. 

ized that the lower basin would 
_ oe — because of the greater ease of 
pot 7 and diversion of the water, the need 
cnaee control in the lower basin, the need 
a an All-American Canal to serve the Im- 
oerial Valley, and the proximity of large 
centers of population in California. During 
the last 33 years, the lower basin, with the 
help of Federal funds and the support of the 
upper pasin States, has enjoyed practically 
full development. y 

It was also recognized at the time of the 
signing of the compact that the upper basin, 
pecause of its difficult topography, relative 
inaccessibility, and the necessity for major 
storage for regulation, would develop much 
more slowly. The signers of the compact in 
the lower basin, however, pledged their sup- 
port to upper basin development when such 
development was ready for construction. 
That time is now. 

Why, then, has so much misinformation 
peen spread about this program and why has 
opposition to the upper basin development 
peen generated, largely by southern Cali- 
fornia, in the lower basin? 

The explanation is simple, but first one 
must get a true picture of the situation. 

(a) The Colorado River Basin is an arid 
region. The total flow of the river is not 
sufficient to meet the water needs of the 
area. This fact was recognized early and 
prompted the Colorado River Compact which 
divided the waters of the river among the 
States before it was put to use. 

(b) The Colorado River is the last major 
source of water available to the upper basin 
States (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyo- 
ming). 

(c) More than 90 percent of the water in 
the Colorado River system originates in the 
upper basin States. No water originates in 
California. 

The flow of the river varies widely from 
year to year and season to season. For ex- 
ample, the flow at Lee Ferry may be as low 
as 4 million acre-feet in 1 year, and as much 
as 25 million acre-feet in another year. The 
flow at Yuma, Ariz., may be as low as 3,000 
cubic feet per second during the dry season, 
and as much as 300,000 acre-feet during the 
season of flood flows. 

To utilize the entire flow of the river, the 
flow at the points of diversion must be made 
to coincide with the demand, both with re- 
spect to amount and time. To meet this re- 
quirement the river has to be regulated, 
that is, storage must be provided which will 
make it possible to hold the water during 
wet seasons and release it during the dry 
seasons. Long-time hold-over storage for 
river regulation is necessary on the Colorado 
River because of the wide fluctuations in its 
flow. Wherever the term regulation is used 
in this discussion it means artificial storage 
to make the flow of the river coincide with 
the demand for water use. 

(ad) The Hoover Dam fully regulates the 
flow of the lower river. A fully regulated, 
safe supply is available to all water users 
below the dam. 

(€) In the lower basin there are many 
thousands of acres of land for which there 
iso water within the allocation made to the 
lower basin by the compact. 

(f) Water runs downhill. The value of 
this water resource to the upper basin is 
beyond measurement because it is renewable. 
Water is liquid gold.* 

(h) So long as the upper basin States can 
be prevented from using their water, the 
lower basin users, who are principally in 
California and Mexico, will enjoy the bene- 
fits from the upper basin’s share of the 
Colorado River. 
ane’. the issue is clear. The Colo- 

° River storage project will make it pos- 
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sible for the upper basin States to use their 
allocated share of the Colorado River. So 
long as this project is not built, the lower 
basin users, principally in California and 
Mexico, will be the beneficiaries of this great 
resource in terms of water and hydropower. 

Each year that the present unused portion 
of the Colorado River water allocated the 
upper-basin States is allowed to flow into the 
lower basin, it means a windfall of roughly 
$4 million a year to southern California power 
users, and it gives southern California and 
Mexico an opportunity to utilize consump- 
tively the waters belonging to the upper- 
basin States. 

The following is a brief description of the 
principal features of the project and sound 
positive reasons why people interested in 
economy and sound fiscal governmental pol- 
icies—a group in which I claim member- 
ship—can support the Colorado River siorage 
project. 

II. PRINCIPAL FEATURES 

1. The Colorado River storage project and 
participating projects is a basinwide pro- 
posal which, when carried out, will provide 
the facilities necessary for the upper-basin 
States to use their share of the Colorado 
River water. The proposed basin develop- 
ment is unique and difficult because of topog- 
raphy, distances to be covered, storage to be 
provided, water exchanges to be made, and 
power to be developed. It must be planned 
and built as a basinwide project. This ac- 
counts for the large authorization requested, 
but it must be remembered that it will take 
30 to 40 years to complete the works included 
in this project. 

2. The Colorado River storage project and 
participating projects provides for regulation 
of the river—storage of seasonal floodwaters 
to make the river’s water available for use 
year round in the upper-basin States where 
90 percent of the river’s water originates. 

3. The Colorado River storage project pro- 
vides water for consumptive use by direct 
diversion or by exchange, both within and 
outside the Colorado River Basin. 

4. The Colorado River storage project pro- 
vides power as a byproduct, the net revenues 
from which will be used to help pay the costs 
of the project. 

5. The Colorado River storage project pro- 
vides regulating and control works and con- 
veyance channels to convey the water to the 
land, to municipalities, and other points of 
use. 

6. The Colorado River Storage Project Bill, 
H. R. 3383, provides for the authorization of 
4 storage dams, 3 allied hydro-power plants 
and 11 participating projects to deliver water 
for use in each of the 4 States. The esti- 
mated cost of these units is about $760 mil- 
lion and the construction period approxi- 
mately 30 years. 

7. The Colorado River storage project is 
self-liquidating. The cost of the power and 
municipal water features will be repaid with 
interest. The cost of the irrigation features 
allocated to the water users will be paid back 
in 50 years, plus a 10-year development pe- 
riod, without interest. The balance of the 
cost allocated to irrigation will be paid back 
from power revenues, all within 50 years. 
The cost of the interest on the irrigation 
features during the payout period will be 
exceeded many times by the new income 
taxes which will pour into the Treasury from 
the new wealth created as a result of the 
construction of the project. After the proj- 
ect costs are repaid, the project power plants 
will continue to pour into the United States 
Treasury many millions of dollars per year. 

8. Historical summary of the development 
of the Colorado River, 1870-1954: 

1870-1922: Isolated, limited small projects 
on tributaries, along banks of main stream 
and in Imperial Valley of California and 
Mexico—limited by uncontrolled late season 
flow and subject to frequent flcods which 
would wash away the diversion works. Water 
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rights acquired under doctrine of appropri- 
ation—i. e., “First in time is first in right.” 

1922: The Colorado River compact was 
drawn to divide the water resource of the 
river, prior to its being put to use. The 
compact provided for total ultimate con- 
sumptive use of the water resource, and 
equitable division of such use among upper 
and lower basin States and Mexico. 

Total consumptive use of the water re- 
source depends upon: 

(1) Complete regulation of flow, with 
long-time holdover storage. Necessary to 
carry water available during wet years over 
to dry years and provides for: 

(2) Storage of water for consumptive use. 

(3) Power, the net revenues from which 
would help pay for the project. 

1922-54 (lower basin): 

(1) Construction of Hoover, Parker, Im- 
perial Dams, and All-American Canal under 
reclamation law. Davis Dam under Mexican 
Treaty. 

(2) These provide (a) storage for regula- 
tion and power and water for consumptive 
use; (b) power revenues pay entire cost of 
storage for regulation and power, and help 
pay cost of irrigation features. 

(1) Investigations to establish plan for 
development. 

(2) Investigation completed in 1950. A 
feasible project was reported by United 
States Bureau of Reclamation, and favorably 
recommended by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
President in 1954. 

(3) Construction in the upper basin dur- 
ing the 32 years has been limited to the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project and a few 
very small, miscellaneous projects. 

(4) Authorizing legislation has passed the 
Senate ( S.500) and is now before the House 
(H. R. 3383). This legislation provides for 
4 dams and reservoirs to provide for river 
regulation, holdover storage and water for 
consumptive use, and 3 allied hydropower 
plants for the generation of hydroelectric 
energy. It also provides for 11 participating 
projects, to convey water from points of 
origin to points of use. 

And now may I point out some of the 
reasons why this project should be authorized 
and built. 

III. JUSTIFICATION 

1. The project will provide water for mu- 
nicipal, industrial, and agricultural needs. 

2. The project will end a deplorable waste 
of fresh water into the sea. 

3. The project will provide for holdover 
storage. 

4. The project is well planned, based on 
sound engineering desigu, and the cost es- 
timates and estimates of net power revenues 
are conservative. 

5. The project is a true partnership enter- 
prise. 

6. The project is a multiple-purpose devel- 
opment. 

7. The project produces power as a by- 
product. 

8. The project will provide water and pow- 
er for the industrial development of the area. 

9. The project is vital to national defense. 

10. The project is an investment of recog- 
nized Federal interest. 

11. The project users pay all operation and 
maintenaance costs. 

12. The project will benefit every section 
of the Nation. 

13. The project will stabilize the river and 
protect downstream facilities. 

14. The project will start the Navaho Tribe 
on the road to independence and self-suffi- 
ciency. 

15. The project does not involve the public 
versus private power controversy. 

16. The reimbursable project costs—99 per- 
cent of the total—will be repaid by the users 
of the water and power. 
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17. The reclamation fund provides ready 
cash in the Treasury to finance reclamation 
projects. 

18. The project creates a new source of 
income to the Federal Treasury, not a tax 
burden on each State. 

19. Water rights are established by com- 

act. 

: 20. The project construction period will be 
at least 25 years. 

21. The project costs are reasonable. 

22. The project does not add to the agri- 
cultural surplus. 

23. A discussion of southern California’s 
proposals for alternate reclamation in non- 
arid areas. 

24. The contemplated future firm power 
production at Hoover Dam would not be ad- 
versely affected. 

25. The real issue—who gets the water and 
power? 

26. Partnership in reclamation. 


IV. THE WATER PROJECT IS JUSTIFIED 


1. The project will provide water for mu- 
nicipal, industrial, and agricultural needs. 

The climate of the Colorado River basin 
is semiarid to arid. The river is snow fed. 
It runs high during the snow-melting period, 
and low in the late summer and winter. 
This project will store the water during wet 
years and wet seasons, and make it avail- 
able during the dry years and seasons for 
all consumptive uses. The project will ex- 
tend and stabilize the water supply and 
provide water for the maximum agricultural, 
industrial, and municipal development. 

2. The project will end a deplorable waste 
of precious fresh water into the sea. 

The upper-basin States are now using less 
than 21% million out of 744 million acre- 
feet apportioned to them by the Colorado 
River compact. From 4 to 5 million acre- 
feet annually are being wasted into the sea, 
or are being diverted illegally by lower basin 
or Mexican water users. This water flows 


through the turbines at Hoover, Parker, and 
Davis Dams, after which it wastes into the 


Gulf of Lower California. The Colorado 
River compact provides for total consump- 
tive use, and after full development there 
should be no water reach the sea. 

3. The Colorado River storage project will 
provide holdover storage for regulation of a 
wild and unruly river. Such storage, above 
Hoover Dam, also will improve the opera- 
tion characteristics of Lake Mead, and pro- 
vide increased firm power generation at any 
dam which may be built between Hoover 
and Glen Canyon. More important, the Glen 
Canyon Dam will extend the life of Lake 
Mead indefinitely, because much of the silt 
now building up in Lake Mead will be 
trapped in the Glen Canyon Reservoir. The 
holdover storage in the upper basin also 
will guarantee annual delivery to the lower 
basin and Mexico of the waters to which 
they are entitled under the compact and 
the Mexican Water Treaty. 

4. The Colorado River storage project is 
well planned, based on sound engineering 
design, and the cost estimates and estimates 
of net power revenues are conservative. More 
than 20 years time and $10 million have been 
expended in engineering and economic 
studies. These studies were made by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, in cooperation with 
the respective States, and took into consid- 
eration the total potential basinwide devel- 
opment. 

5. The Colorado River storage project is 
a true partnership enterprise. 

The proposed development will be carried 
out under the terms of the upper Colorado 
River Basin compact, an interstate agree- 
ment entered into by the States of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. The irri- 
gation water users will repay the irrigation 
costs up to the limit of the land and water 
capability, without interest. The municipal 
water users will repay the full cost of the 
municipal water features, with interest. 
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The power facilities will be repaid, with in- 
terest, from power revenues. The costs al- 
located to irrigation, above the ability of the 
irrigators to pay, will be paid back out of 
power revenues. Thus all water and power 
users in the area concerned will participate 
in the repayment of the project costs. 

Public benefits of great magnitude will re- 
sult from this project. Recognition of these 
public benefits by the Federal Government 
is reflected in the provision of interest-free 
money on the unpaid balance of the con- 
struction costs allocated to irrigation. Save 
for contributing less than 1 percent of the 
total cost for such nonreimbursable bene- 
fits as flood control, the Federal Government 
makes no other direct contribution, even 
though the States involved are more than 
50 percent federally owned. 

The .States contributed liberally to the 
costs of planning. The Upper Colorado River 
Basin Compact Commission has cooperated 
in the planning of the project and furnished 
information relating to it. The project has 
the unanimous support of the four upper 
basin States, on a bipartisan basis. 

6. The Colorado River storage project is a 
multiple-purpose development. 

It provides water for municipal, agricul- 
tural, and industrial purposes, and power as 
a byproduct. It will greatly improve the 
recreational and wildlife facilities of the 
area. It will provide for flood control by 
regulation and use of the water. All water 
uses developed in this project will be sub- 
ject to the respective State water laws gov- 
erning appropriation and use. 

Although the initial use of the water may 
be agricultural, in this area of limited water 
supplies uses may change, with agriculture 
yielding to municipal or industrial demands 
under long-established legal priorities. The 
economy of the area is so closely tied together 
that the water and power users are essen- 
tially the same people. Therefore, there is no 
objection from the power users to paying 
an extra price for their power, when they 
know it is going to help pay for the cost of 
water, which in turn, benefits agriculture, 
municipalities, and industry, and contributes 
to general economic progress in the area. 

7. The Colorado River storage project pro- 
duces power as a byproduct. 

Falling water represents energy. This en- 
ergy, when converted into useful forms, be- 
comes very valuable to man. Water is one 
of the few renewable resources. Therefore, 
power created from the energy of falling 
water is in great demand, because there is 
no recurring cost for fuel. 

Hydropower is premium power, because of 
the ease of making the power output coin- 
cide with the demand for power. When the 
load goes off, the turbine gates close, and 
the water is put in storage. When the load 
comes on, the urbine gates open, and the 
water is drawn from storage. Such an oper- 
ation is impossible with either thermal or 
nuclear power. Hydropower will never be 
put out of business by other forms of power, 
because of its value for peaking purposes. 


The project storage dams are ideal sites for 
hydropower plants. These dams are neces- 
sary to the storage of water and the regula- 
tion of river flow. It is good business to 
utilize them also to convert the energy of 
falling water to power. This power, when 
sold at competitive rates in the intermoun- 
tain area, will produce net revenues which 
will be used to help pay the cost of the 
irrigation features and thus make the entire 
project seif-liquidating. After all costs have 
been repaid, these plants will still be produc- 
ing power. the revenues from which will flow 
into the public treasury, 

8. The Colorado River storage project will 
provide water and power for industrial de- 
velopment of the area. 

The upper Colorado Basin States are store- 
houses of raw materials. Great quantities 
of coal, oil, gas, oil shale, strategic mincrals, 
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nonferrous and ferrous metals, hydrocarbons 
and other minerals and chemicals are found 
in the area. All the raw materials fo 
chemical and fertilizer industries abound in 
the area. To develop these materials, water 
and power are required. Both will be avail. 
able from this project. 

It is estimated that 500,000 acre-feet of 
water will be required to meet the industria) 
needs of the area in the next 25 years, It 
will take at least 25 years to develop this 
water resource. 

9. The Colorado River storage project js 
vital to national defense. 

In this age of the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, most of our centralized vital indys. 
tries are “sitting ducks.” Many could be 
wiped out in a single aerial bombing or mis. 
sile strike. Such industries should be dis. 
persed. 

New defense plants should not be cop. 
structed alongside old ones. When ney 
plants to make steel, scientific instruments, 
machine tools, processing plants for vital 
materials, heavy equipment and armaments, 
are built, they should be widely disperseg, 
and some of them located in the mountains 
where they would be hard to find and hit. 
The Rocky Mountains provide such pro- 
tected sites, but water and power are need. 
ed to make the sites useful. Early construc. 
tion of the Colorado River storage project, 
to provide water and power for such indus- 
tries, is amply justified on the grounds of 
national defense. 

10. The project is an investment of recog. 
nized Federal interest. 

Approximately two-thirds of the total cost 
of the Colorado River storage project is to 
be repaid with revenues from power and 
municipal water features. These costs are 
fully reimbursable, with interest; hence, for 
this portion of the project there is no cost to 
the taxpayers. 

The irrigation features of this project will 
cost approximately one-third of the total. 
The costs of these features are fully reim- 
bursable, but without interest. The esti- 
mated average annual cost of these features 
of the project is $10 million. 

The Reclamation Fund, a revolving fund 
used to finance reclamation projects, is made 
up of income from the sale or lease of nat- 
ural resources on the Federal lands in the 
public land States, including power revenues 
and other. miscellaneous receipts. By June 
30, 1954, this fund totaled $848,149,945, plus 
an unappropriated balance of $88,033,070. 
This fund is so large that currently more 
than half the total appropriations to reclam- 
ation, and more than all the appropriations 
to the irrigation features, come from this 
fund. In 1955 more than $20 million from 
the natural resources in the upper basin 
States (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming) were added to this fund. 

So long as the average annual appropria- 
tion to build the irrigation features of the 
Colorado River storage project does not ex- 
ceed the annual contribution to the Reclam- 
ation Fund from the upper basin States, the 
construction cost of this project represents 
an investment of all or a portion of the upper 
basin’s share of the revolving fund which is 
already in the revolving fund bank. Such 
construction, therefore, would take no tax 
money out of the Federal Treasury. As fa 
as the irrigation features are concerned, this 
project pays its way with direct income from 
water users and the upper basin States and 
the contribution to the reclamation fund, 
which is made up in major part from the sale 
or lease of natural resources held in trust by 
the Federal Government in the said States. 
The other features of the project are built all 
or in part with borrowed money for which 
interest is paid. 

11. The project water users pay operation 
and maintenance costs. 

Almost all of the river and harbor and fiood 
control projects are not only largely non 
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ursable, but the Federal Government 
also assumes most operation and mainte- 
nce costs. During the next 10 years, the 
a aah Government will spend more on op- 
= ting and maintaining these water resource 
cts than will be required to finance the 
pores construction costs of the Colorado 
oe storage project, a completely reim- 
ject that will require an esti- 


ble proj 
un 30 sears to complete. In the case of 


this Colorado River project, as with all other 
mation projects, the direct beneficiaries 


reimb 


cla : 
(water and power users) pay the capital costs 
and also the operation and maintenance 


es point is not made in criticism of the 
flood-control and river-and-harbor programs, 
assuch. I believe that sound projects under 
these two great programs are just as much 
an investment in national economic and so- 
cial progress as the comparable reclamation 
projects. But in supporting these other pro- 
grams and appreciating their value, I have 
been impressed that most water-resource 
studies have recommended that all other 
water-resource development programs be 
placed on the same basis as the 54-year-old 
reclamation program, insofar as cost sharing 
by beneficiaries and payment of operation 
and maintenance are concerned. 

In this connection, I also have been im- 
pressed that the major economic arguments 
against the Colorado River project have come 
from California, which not only has received 
the lion’s share of the reclamation appro- 
priations, but has also received more appro- 
pirations under the general flood-control 
program than any other State. 

12, The project will benefit every section 
of the Nation. 

Every State in the Nation will benefit from 
the Colorado River storage project. These 
benefits are tangible and can be measured. 
They come in different ways, but the end 
result is the same—benefit for every area. 

Expansion of trade area: Products pro- 
duced in a reclamation area create new trade 
through transportation, processing, manu- 
facturing, wholesaling, financing, retailing, 
and all other processes between production 
and the ultimate consumer, whether the 
products be uranium or apricots. 

New markets: New income resulting from 
reclamation projects is the source of new 
buying power for goods produced in other 
areas of the United States. A case study of 
the Central Valley project in California pro- 
vides an excellent example of the influence 
of resource development on retail sales. This 
project alone resulted in a new market for 
& million pair of shoes each year, parts of 
which will be made in Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Missouri; for $10 
million worth of tobacco products, which will 
come largely from North Carolina, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Florida, and Pennsylvania; for 
8,000 vacuum cleaners, 8,000 refrigerators, 
8,000 washing machines, 8,000 radios and TV 
sets which will come from many States but 
largely from Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, 

The increased purchasing power of this 
one project translates into an annual mar- 
ket for 15,000 new cars, some from Detroit, 
and South Bend and other cities, but many 
assembled in California from parts manu- 
factured in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin; for hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of textiles from New Eng- 
land and South Atlantic States; and for 
thousands of tires, accessories, home appli- 
ances, office machines, and all the assorted 
Products of the day produced in all corners 
of the country. 

Eighty-one percent of the construction 
Costs of the Colorado River storage project 
ne be spent in markets outside the Upper 
aoe Basin, for the labor and materials 

1th which to build the project. This means 
that Practically every State in the Union will 
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benefit from expenditures resulting from 
such construction, 

13. The project will stabillize the river and 
protect downstream facilities. 

‘The Colorado River carries a heavy silt load 
which is now being deposited behind Hoover 
Dam. These silt deposits will ultimately 
fill up Lake Mead. It is estimated that the 
life of Hoover Dam, without upstream stor- 
age, will be less than 300 years. The con- 
struction of Glen Canyon Dam, which pro- 
vides for 23 million acre-feet of silt storage, 
above Lee Ferry, will make the life of Hoover 
Dam indefinitely greater, and will also pro- 
tect subsequent developments planned be- 
tween Hoover Dam and Glen Canyon. The 
storage in Glen Canyon will make feasible, 
power developments in the canyon between 
Glen Canyon and Hoover Dam. Glen Can- 
yon, therefore, will provide the regulation 
for future firm power generation, at no ex- 
pense to the lower basin power users. It 
will, in fact, be a free contribution worth 
many millions of dollars. 

Extensive headwater holdover’ storage 
provided by the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect will add stability to the water supply for 
the lower basin during extreme drought, be- 
cause such holdover storage will make it 
possible for the upper basin States to meet 
the required delivery at Lee Ferry of 175 
million acre-feet each consecutive 10 years in 
spite of recurring dry years, when the flow 
at Lee Ferry drops below 7.5 million acre- 
feet per year. 

14. The project will start the Navaho Tribe 
on the road to independence and self-suffi- 
ciency. ‘ 

The Colorado River storage project is the 
Navaho’s major hope for the future—their 
opportunity to become self-supporting. 

The Navahos make good farmers—when 
they have water. There never has been a 
food surplus in the Navaho Nation, but al- 
ways a shortage of food. Hunger and pov- 
erty are constant specters among the Nava- 
hos. The proposed development will provide 
food .to eat, economic stability and oppor- 
tunity for progress. 

The Navahos do not ask for charity, but by 
authorizing the project, the people of the 
United States will be able to keep some of 
the promises made to the Navahos in the 
Treaty of 1868. 

The average cash income of the Navahos 
today is about $150 per person per year. 
The project will raise the Navaho standard 
of living and provide opportunities for the 
Navahos to earn their own way. 

The project will accelerate the educational 
program by providing a basis for a more con- 
centrated population. 

The project is the least expensive way to 
provide for long-range rehabilitation of a 
proud and deserving people. 

15. The project does not involve a public 
versus private power controversy. 

Ten private power companies serving the 
upper basin area appeared before the con- 
gressional committees in support of this 
project. The National Association of REA 
Cooperatives has endorsed the project. The 
power from the project powerplants will be 
sold under the provisions of the Reclama- 
tion law, which includes the preference 
clause. There is no Federal subsidy to power 
in this project. The entire cost of the power 
features will be repaid with interest. The 
power will be sold at competitive rates, ex- 
pected to be about 6 mills per kilowatt-hour 
at the load centers. This means that the 
users of power in the area, who are also 
the water users, will help pay for the cost 
of the project. 

16. All reimbursable costs will be repaid 
by the users of water and power. 

The Federal Government, throughout its 
history, has provided financial aid to public 
works, where such public works would re- 
sult in public benefits. The earliest aid was 
given in the improvement of rivers and har- 
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bors, ship canals, and roads. Later, such aid 
was extended to flood control, railroads, high- 
ways, shipping, airlines, and critical indus- 
tries. In most of these uses, the first costs 
were never repaid and frequently the opera- 
tion and maintenance costs were also as- 
sumed by the Federal Government. Cur- 
rently the Federal Government is spending 
billions on water resource projects (rivers and 
harbors and flood control), little of which 
will be repaid and upon which no interest is 
charged. 

In spite of the erroneous and misleading 
propaganda which has been widely dissemi- 
nated, the construction costs of the Colo- 
rado River project will be 99 percent reim- 
bursed by the water- and power-users of the 
area served. The nonreimbursable 1 percent 
represents @ very modest appraisal of other 
values, such as flood control and fish and 
wildlife protection. 

Approximately two-thirds of the total cost 
of the project represent the investment in 
power and municipal water features. These 
costs will be repaid with interest. The one- 
third allocated to irrigation will be repaid, 
without interest. This is in harmony with 
national policy which has been in effect for 
more than 50 years, because the value of the 
interest is the Federal Government’s contri- 
bution toward the cost of the public benefits 
which are many, and recognition of the large 
percentage of public land in the reclamation 
States. 

With the passage of the Reclamation Act 
in 1902, a revolving fund, called the Recla- 

nation Fund, was established to finance 
reclamation projects. The major source of 
this revolving fund has been and-still is the 
income from the sale of timber, public lands, 
and oil, gas and mineral leases and power 
revenues in the public land States. This 
fund has been built up to nearly $1 billion, 
and its annual accruals are now sufficient to 
finance reclamation investigations and over- 
head, and to provide more than one-half the 
construction appropriations for reclamation. 

Considering the multipurpose character of 
reclamation projects, and the fact that the 
power and municipal features of these proj- 
ects draw interest on the unpaid balance of 
the construction costs, it is obvious that the 
interest-free money outside that in the re- 
volving fund required to finance the irriga- 
tion features of the reclamation program is 
very small. The charges that the Colorado 
storage project will place a heavy tax burden 
on other States are therefore completely 
erroneous. 

17. The project creates a new source of 
income to the Federal Treasury, not a tax 
burden upon each State. 

The widely disseminated charge that the 
Colorado River storage project will be paid 
for by States outside the upper Colorado 
River Basin is pure fiction. 

The provision of interest-free money from 
the Federal Treasury for irrigation features 
of reclamation projects has been national 
policy for more than 50 years. This is not a 
subsidy. It is a form of payment for in- 
direct benefits received by the public from 
the results of reclamation. These benefits 
are tangible and can be evaluated. During 
the payout period of a reclamation project, 
the value of these benefits greatly exceeds 
the cost of interest on the cost of the irriga- 
tion features. 

Put in a more recognizable form, let’s look 
at the income-tax situation alone, because 
this revenue goes directly into the Federal 
Treasury. 

First of all, the expenditures for construc- 
tion become income, which is immediately 
taxable. H. R. 3383 provides for an expendi- 
ture of $760 million. Assume for the pur- 
poses of illustration, that the construction 
is completed in 10 years at $76 million per 
year. This expenditure, in one form or an- 
other, becames taxable income. The Treas- 
ury Department estimates 20 percent is about 
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an average income-tax rate. Twenty percent 
of $76,000,000 equals $15,200,000. Out of the 
$760 million expended for construction, 
therefore, $152 million goes back directly into 
the Treasury as a new source of income to 
the Treasury, which would not exist if the 
project were not built. 

A part of this new income would offset the 
interest on the unpaid balance during the 
construction period. The ofiset would be 
current, so only.simple interest would be 
involved. The net new income into the 
Treasury during the assumed construction 
period, therefore, would equal $106,752,000. 

At the beginning of the development 
period, the farm income would start to in- 
crease. This new farm income, which did 
not exist before the project was built, is tax- 
able. 

The new income taxes resulting from in- 
creased farm income, increase from 0 at the 
beginning of the development period to an 
estimated $4,947,000 annually at the end of 
the development period, and are assumed to 
remain constant during the 50-year repay- 
ment period. or a period of 24 years this 
new income to the Treasury annually will 
tctal less than the simple interest on the 
unpaid balance, but beginning with the 25th 
year after full development is reached, the 
total new income to the Treasury would ex- 
ceed total simple interest, if applied to the 
unpaid balance of the construction costs. At 
the end of the payout period for the last unit 
of the irrigation features, the cumulative 
new income to the Treasury from increased 
income on the farm exceeds the total value 
of interest on the unpaid balance of the 
construction costs by $131,811,000. 

In this analysis, no credit is given for in- 
creased State income or ad valorein taxes 
resulting from project construction, even 
though they would be considerable. 

This claim for new Federal revenue from 
reclamation projects is not a theoretical as- 
sumption. The facts have been borne out 
in 50 years of reclamation activities. Typical 
of economic returns, exclusive of direct crop 
values, from reclamation projects are these 
from a sampling of long-established recla- 
mation projects: 

Salt River Valley, Ariz.: Total cost of proj- 
ect, $24,631,302; cumulative Federal tax rev- 
enues attributable to project—$310,700,000 
on individual incomes, and $253,100,000 cor- 
poration income-tax receipts. 

Yakima project, Washington: Total cost 
of project, $49,593,890; cumulative Federal 
tax revenues attributed to project on indi- 
vidual incomes, $239,600,000, and corporation 
income, $101,800,000. 

Strawberry project, Utah: Cost, $3,348,684; 
current annual tax revenues attributed to 
project, $1,797,960 to State and local govern- 
ments, and $4,432,800 to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

New income to the United States Treasury, 
regardless of the source, reduces propor- 
tionately the income taxes required or it 
provides additional revenue for new expen- 
ditures. 

Providing interest-free Federal money for 
reclamation is not a subsidy (nor a taxpay- 
er’s burden) for the following reasons: 

(1) No interest should be charged because 
the money for the irrigation costs would 
come out of the Reclamation Fund, which 
comes from the States involved. 

(2) The project creates new wealth from 
which new income taxes, in excess of the 
value of interest, are paid. 

(3) The value of interest may be consid- 
ered as payment for public benefits. 

18. Water rights as between the upper and 
lower basins are established by compact. 
Nothing in the pending legislation will im- 
pair these rights. 

The upper basin States are required not 
to deplete the river at Lee Ferry below 75 
million acre-feet each consecutive 10-year 
period, and, in addition, the upper basin 
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States must carry one-half the Mexican re- 
quirements in case of short water supply. 
The bill affirms these compacts as the law of 
the river. 

19. The project construction period will be 
at least 25 years. 

If the project were authorized tomorrow, 
it would take 2 years to produce planned re- 
ports and contract documents. It is esti- 
mated that to construct Glen Canyon, Flam- 
ing Gorge, Currecanti and Navaho Dams, will 
take more than 10 years, and that at least 
15 years will be required to fill the reservoirs. 

The participating projects will start to 
deliver water at about the eighth year after 
authorization, and their construction will 
string along for about 17 years, even without 
the customary delays in appropriations. 
The flow of appropriations will govern, but 
it is doubtful that more than $30 million per 
pear, on an average, will be available for 
construction, which suggests 25 years as the 
minimum construction period. 

20. The projeet costs are reasonable. 

The Colorado River storage project is ex- 
pensive, but so is virtually all water develop- 
ment these days. The Colorado project’s 
costs are increased by the rough topography, 
large holdover storage requirements, long 
distances to the points of consumptive use, 
and the scattered arable land areas involved. 
The cosis, however, are not excessive, because 
this »roject provides water for present and 
future municipal and industrial uses, as well 
as for agricultural uses. In addition, the 
reservoirs and dams which are necessary for 
river regulation and holdover storage are also 
valuable as efficient power sites. 

The generation of electric power from the 
energy of the falling water as a byproduct of 
the irrigation project provides revenues 
which can be used to help pay the cost of the 
irrigation features of the project. This 
unique situation places the burden of repay- 
ment upon both the water and power users of 
the area, and no portion of the cost is passed 
on to those outside the area, in spite of the 
fact that they do receive benefits. 

The per-acre costs on the 11 participating 
projects vary from $210 on the LaBarge 
project in Wyoming to $794 on the central 
Utah project in Utah. These costs are spread 
over a 50-year period, after a 10-year develop- 
ment period, making the annual costs per 
acre vary from $4.20 to $16, a rather modest 
annual cost for a long-term water supply. 

The costs are reasonable and well within 
the limits of net increased returns per acre, 
after water is made available. Fifty years 
experience on Reclamation Projects show that 
the cost of supplying water to the land has 
averaged from 2 to 3 times the market value 
of the land and water at the beginning of 
the payout period. At the end of the payout 
period, however, the market value of the land 
is 3 to 4 times the cost of supplying the 
water. Every acre of land proposed to be 
irrigated under this project will show an 
increased net production, after water is made 
available, greater than the annual repayment 
plus the cost of operation, maintenance, and 
replacement. The propaganda arguments 
against the per-acre cost on this project are 
pure fiction. 

Nonagricultural benefits from reclamation 
projects were cited in the recent Hoover 
Commission Task Force Report on Water and 
Power (vol. 1, p. 44) as follows: 

“The justification for Federal interest in 
irrigation is not solely to provide land for 
farmers or to increase food supply. These 
new farm areas inevitably create villages and 
towns whose populations thrive from fur- 
nishing supplies to the farmer, marketing 
his crops, and from the industries which 
grow around these areas. The economy of 
seven important cities of the West had its 
base in irrigation—Denver, Salt Lake City, 
Phoenix, Spokane, Boise, El Paso, Fresno, and 
Yakima. Indeed these new centers of pro- 
ductivity send waves of economic improve- 
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sn to the far borders, like a pebble thrown 
nto a pond. Through irrigation, man h 

been able to build a stable civilization jn : 
area that might otherwise have been 9 ~ 
only to intermittent exploitation.” ~ 

21. The authorization of the 
River storage project will have no effect 
the current agricultural surpluses for ‘ee 
following reasons: , 

The basic crops which are under manda 
tory price support or which constitute the 
bulk of our surpluses are: wheat, cotton, 
corn, tobacco, rice, peanuts. None of these 
crops, except wheat and corn is grown in the 
upper basin States. Very little wheat is 
grown on land to be supplied with water and 
most of this on nonirrigated land, which 
when water becomes available, will be di. 
verted into specialty crops or alfalfa and 
forage, and thus reduce the wheat acTeage 
and production. In Utah—and this is typi- 
cal of the other upper basin States—lesgs than 
7 percent of farm income is derived from the 
basic crops which are now under mandatory 
price supports. The principal crops to be 
grown on this new irrigated land will pp 
fruits, vegetables, alfalfa, and forage. None 
of these crops is in surplus, or under manda- 
tory price supports. 

The total acreage of new land that will 
come into production as a result of the proj- 
ect will be small (132,360 acres), and the 
timetable of construction so long, that the 
surpluses will have vanished before the areg 
comes into production. For example, elapsed 
time between beginning and end of con- 
struction will be at least 30 years. 

It is estimated that 10 years will be re. 
quired to construct the major storage and 
control works and the conveyance channels 
to the participating projects. An additional 
10 to 15 years or more will be required to fill 
the storage dams and to build the participat- 
ing projects. Experience has shown that it 
takes about 10 years to fully develop the irri- 
gation practices after water is made avail- 
able to the area. Therefore, although a few 
acres will be irrigated annually after about 
the 10th year after authorization, the proj- 
ect cannot possibly be in full production be. 
fore about 30 years after authorization. 

The principal crops grown in the upper 
basin States are fruits and vegetables and 
other specialty crops so important to the 
American diet (75 percent of the present 
production comes from irrigated lands in the 
17 Western States), and alfalfa and forage. 

The upper basin States are deficit areas 
in the production of livestock feeds. Most 
of the Nation’s feeder cattle are produced in 
the Mountain States. To maintain the sup- 
ply of feeder cattle needed to fill the feed 
lots of the Midwest, sufficient alfalfa and 
forage must be produced to carry the inter- 
mountain area livestock through the winter 
As of December 7, 1955, 17 counties in Utah 
and Wyoming were on drought relief. The 
upper basin States will remain deficit feed 
areas until water is made available so that 
more alfalfa and forage can be produced. 
The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that drought assistance and 
relief through the loan and feed programs 
amounted to over $20 million in 1953-54 and 
over $14 million in 1954--55. 

Population is growing at a staggering rate. 
Estimates for 1975 population vary from 200 
to 250 million people in the United States. 
The President’s Materials Policy Commission 
report in June 1952 says that the United 
States will need 40 percent more agricultura: 
production in 1975 than in 1950. The com- 
modity estimated to be in greatest demand 
by 1975 is livestock—a 49.4-percent increase 
in total consumption of meat is forecast, and 
a 41.6-percent increase in beef. Livestock 
feed and feeder cattle will contro] the sup 
ply, and the new demand will be built uP 
before the Colorado River project can be pul 
into production. A 6-percent increase 10 
vegetables for processing is forecast, and 4 
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97.2-per The total demand for cereal crops 


cent increase in fruits other than 


cso wil pe up—wheat only 23 percent—but 


ame degree. 
= 2 caeanie sor Ban and fiber projected 
hrthe USDA and the President's Materials 
yy Commission cannot be met in the 
done years. For example, the USDA says 
ren i] need 35 million new acres by 1962 to 
sae the feed necessary to maintain the 

. ent per capita meat consumption of 156 
esc pout 17 million of this can be 
vane’ by shifting acreage from wheat and 

tton to livestock feed. A part of the bal- 
tn can be obtained from increased per- 
ale production, but such increases are defi- 
nitely leveling off. Projecting the period to 
1975, when the population will be in excess 
of 200 million, we will need in excess of 100 
million acres of new land in production. 
Actually, the acreage requirement by 1975 
will be greater than 100 million, because 
each year approximately 1 million acres of 
farmland is taken out of production for 
highways, airports, urban development, mil- 
itary or public buildings. This will amount 
to 20 million acres by 1975. Erosion and 
alkali will take out additional acres. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that by 
1970, when the bulk of the land in the Colo- 
rado River storage project starts to come 
into production, that this country will need 
the equivalent of 100 million acres of new 
land. The USDA estimates probably 20 mil- 
lion could be obtained by draining and clear- 
ing land in the humid and subiumid areas; 
hence 10 million additional acres will have 
to be found elsewhere. This is about the 
equivalent of 6 million acres of irrigated 
land, and that is about all the irrigahble land 
left in the 17 Western States. 

The Colorado River storage project, as 
proposed in H. R. 3383, will bring into pro- 
duction 132,360 acres by 1980. The need by 
then will be 6 million irrigated acres. 
Therefore, the land brought into production 
by the Colorado River storage project can 
have absolutely no effect on the current 
agricultural surplus. The total new area to 
be irrigated would be only 0.027 of 1 percent 
of the total cropped land in the United 
States and would be used primarily to grow 
fruit, vegetables, alfalfa and forage crops, 
all of which will be in great demand by 
1975. 

The Colorado River compact apportioned, 
for beneficial consumptive use, 17,500,000 
acre-feet of water per year to the Upper 
Colorado River Basin. Of this more than 
5 million acre-feet per year are now unused 
in the upper basin and without holdover 
Storage in the upper basin these waters flow 
downhill to become available to the lower 
basin and Mexico. In both these lower 
basin areas the physical facilities are avail- 
able for the control, diversion and use of the 
entire flow of the river. Failure to use the 
5 million acre-feet in the upper basin makes 
it available to the lower basin for the pro- 
duction of cotton, which is now in surplus. 
Cotton acreage in the lower basin and 
Mexico has increased greatly, because of the 
availability to these areas of unused upper 
basin water. Here is what has happened 
during the past year, 1955. Cotton quotas 
Were reduced in California. Cotton grow- 
ers moved over into Mexico, and, using upper 
basin water, produced in 1955 nearly 500,000 
bales of cotton. 

The acreage in California taken out of 
cotton was used to grow alfalfa seed, which 
§00n flooded the market and threatens the 
Gemestic alfalfa seed industry. Water be- 
longing to the upper basin States and not 
Used now in the upper basin is being uti- 
lized to produce crops which increase the 
Crop surpluses. 

The Colorado River storage project will 
Make water and power available for indus- 
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trial and municipal] development as well as 
for agriculture. ‘The Colorado River basin 
is a storehouse of raw materials. Develop- 
ment of these resources will provide jobs, 
homes, create new wealth and add new in- 
come-tax pipelines to the Treasury. It is 
not unreasonable to believe that the in- 
creased population resulting from this proj- 
ect will consume more agricultural crops 
than it produces and this will create new 
markets for such crops from other areas. 

The farm surplus is a current and tem- 
porary situation. This country will soon 
outgrow it. It is inevitable with the rapidly 
growing population. This country must 
project its food and fiber needs in to the 
future. It cannot afford to live only in the 
present with no concern for the future, when 
it takes so long to develop a dependable food 
and fiber supply. A few years ago, during 
the war, there was a shortage of food. Every- 
one remembers it. The people in the West 
remember the drought of 1934. Another year 
like 1934 would wipe out the present food 
surplus. 

The United States has become the greatest 
Nation on earth because it invested in the 
future—in the promotion of transportation, 
communication, agriculture, industry, even 
to the extent of providing cash grants. It 
planned for the future. We must continue 
to look ahead, and 25 years is not too long 
a forward look. In 25 years we will need all 
the food the Colorado River storage project 
can produce, and it will take about that long 
to bring the land into production. The 
project must be built beginning now. It 
cannot possibly add to the current surplus. 
It is even doubtful that it can meet the in- 
creased food demand by the time it is in full 
production. 

22. The reclamation fund: With the pass- 
age of the Reclamation Act in 1902, a revolv- 
ing fund was established to finance the 
reclamation projects. This fund is known 
as the reclamation fund. This fund is sup- 
ported by proceeds from the sale of public 
lands and timber, and was later augmented 
by a percentage of the oil, gas, and mineral 
leases and revenues from the repayment of 
construction costs of projects to develop the 
natural resources of the public-lands States. 

The Hayden-O’Mahoney amendment to the 
reclamation law in 1938 provided that all 
revenues from reclamation projects should 
be deposited in the reclamation fund, an ear- 
marked fund in the Treasury. In fiscal year 
1955, more than one-half the total money 
appropriated for reclamation projects (irri- 
gation and power) came from the reclama- 
tion fund. 

Up to June 30, 1954, $936,183,015 had been 
paid into the reclamation fund. Of this 
total, $3848,149,945 had been expended on 
reclamation projects, leaving a balance in 
the fund of $88,033,070 on June 30, 1954. 

Up to June 30, 1954, the States of Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico had 

ut into the reclamation fund $178,456,067. 

During 1954, these same States, out of pub- 
lic land resources, put into the reclamation 
fund approximately $20 million. This is 
more than enough to have paid interest on 
the unpaid balance of the cost of the irriga- 
tion features of all reclamation projects in 
those States, including the Colorado River 
storage project, if its construction had been 
initiated during that year. 

When all States, except the public land 
States of the West, were admitted to the 
Union, they retained all their land and min- 
eral resources. These resources were de- 
veloped as taxable private enterprises, or as 
sources of State revenue. In the Western 
reclamation States, more than half the land 
and most of the oil and mineral resources 
on it were kept by the Federal Government. 
Under these conditions it is no more than 
right that the proceeds from these Federal 
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resources in the upper basin States should 
be used to offset the interest on the money 
advanced by the Federal Government to 
build the irrigation features of reclamation 
projects. 

23. A discussion of the southern California 
proposals for alternate land reclamation in 
nonarid areas: 

Wet lands of South, East, and Midwest can 
be drained and cleared. It is estimated that 
perhaps as much as 21 million acres might 
be reclaimed by such action. 

The soils for the most part are shallow 
and infertile from centuries of leaching by 
heavy rains. Heavy applications of ferti- 
lizers will be required annually. These an- 
nual costs plus the first cost of reclamation 
greatly exceed the cost of reclamation by 
irrigation. 

Except for limited areas, the cropping pat- 
tern will be limited to a few crops, most of 
which are in surplus. 

If these lands had been attractive for rec- 
lamation at the very low costs as claimed 
by the southern California groups opposing 
upper Colorado River development, why 
haven’t they been reclaimed before, during 
the period of agricultural shortages and high 
prices for agricultural products? 

Within 15 years this country will need to 
have every available acre of prcductive agri- 
cultural land in production including the 
total irrigable area in the 17 Western States. 

Every year the highway, airfield and urban 
expansion is taking out of production more 
available land than is being brought into 
production. It is reported by the Soil Con- 
servation Service that these withdrawals 
amount to more than 1 million acres per 
year. In the four upper Colorado River Basin 
States, 160,000 acres of cropland are diverted 
to other uses every year. 

24. Current power production at Hoover 
Dam: 

The contracts for power were based on 
a rate sufficient to repay the entire cost of 
the dam and power facilities in 50 years. 
Power which was considered to be firm and 
available at all times, regardless of develop- 
ment in the upper basin, is under contract 
at the rate of 1.34 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Power, which is to be available only so long 
as upper basin is not using its water, is 
secondary or dump power, and the rate for 
this power is .33 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

So long as the upper basin is kept from 
using its water, the secondary power at 
Hoover is just as good as firm power, and 
the southern California users get it for the 
secondary rate and sell it as though it were 
firm power. The value of this power, being 
made with water apportioned to the upper 
basin States, amounts to approximately $4 
million per year. This is an outright gift 
to the southern California power users at 
the expense of the upper basin States. 

From 5 to 10 million acre-feet of water 
per year is now going into the sea from the 
Colorado River. This water is being used 
to generate power for the primary benefit 
of California. 

With the completion of construction of 
Glen Canyon and Flaming Gorge Dams, this 
water which is now wasting into the sea 
will be used to fill those reservoirs, and later 
for consumptive uses in the upper basin. 

The loss of this power source is one of the 
main reasons for California’s opposition to 
the Colorado River storage project, in spite 
of the fact that California signed the Colo- 
rado River compact and agreed to a division 
of the jaters of the Colorado River. 
Planned reductions of firm power to the low- 
er basin as a result of expected upper basin 
water diversions are plainly provided for in 
Hoover Dam power contracts. 

25. The real issue—who gets the water and 
the power. 
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There is not sufficient water in the Colo- 
rado River to supply all the agricultural, 
industrial and domestic needs of the area. 

After all the water of the Colorado River 
is consumptively used, there will still be 
thousands of acres of thirsty lands, raw ma- 
terials undeveloped and living space unoc- 
cupied by people because of lack of water. 

To provide for an equitable division of 
this water resource among the States of the 
basin, a compact, dividing the use of the 
water among them, was drawn, signed by 
each State and the United States. 

This compact divided the use of the water 
between the upper and lower basin, the first 
15 million acre-feet equally. 

The lower basin (California, Arizona, and 
Nevada) developed first with the support of 
the other States and the use of money from 
the Federal Treasury. 

Storage reservoirs, powerplants, control 
structures and conveyance channels have 
now been built, largely under the reclama- 
tion law, sufficient to control, diveft and con- 
vey all the water of the river. 

There are more than 2 million dry acres in 
the Colorado River Basin of Mexico and 500,- 
000 acres in the Imperial Valley of California 
waiting for water to make them productive. 
It would take more water to irrigate these 
lands than the entire allotment to the 
upper basin. 

An insatiable power market exists in the 
southern California area sufficient to use all 
the power that can be generated with all the 
water in the Colorado River system. 

The lower river is completely regulated by 
the Hoover Dam. 

Water runs downhill. If by any means 
the upper basin States can be kept from 
using their water, this water will run down- 
hill and southern California and Mexico will 
get it. 

This water resource is literally worth bil- 
lions of dollars. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the southern California opposition 
is willing to spend hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to keep the people in the upper basin 
from utilizing their allocated water. 

There is only one issue to this contro- 
versy—who gets the water and the power al- 
located by compact to the upper basin 
States? 

Failure to authorize this project by this 
Congress will lend the support of this body 
to the consummation of the “steal of the 
century,”’ whereby one Commonwealth, which 
has become prosperous and powerful as a 
result of water and power made available 
through Federal aid from a common river 
source which was divided by compact, now 
uses that strength and economic wealth to 
take, by indirection, that portion of the river 
resource apportioned to the upper basin by 
a valid contract which that Commonwealth 
signed. 

26. Partnership in reclamation: 

The reclamation partnership program joins 
good land and good water with good people. 
This combination creates new fertile acres, 
new wealth which will produce food and 
fiber in perpetuity. In one sense, a nation is 
only as strong and enduring as its food sup- 
ply. In another and more important sense, 
no nation can be strong unless there exists 
a deep spirituality among its citizens. 

Fulfilling the commandment God gave in 
the beginning, “to multiply and replenish 
the earth and subdue it,” is one of the best 
ways to develop those spiritual forces every 
nation must have toendure. The good earth 
is man’s best friend. In Proverbs it is de- 
clared, ‘“‘Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” The subduing of the earth requires 
imagination—vision. Let us have that same 
vision that inspired the Dutch, who reclaim 
land from the ocean itself, to live their creed 
that “A that lives builds for the 


future.” 


nation 
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American Mayors Urge Enactment of 
Depressed Areas Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, prob- 
ably no group of men is more aware of 
the need for depressed areas legislation 
to offset the problems of chronic un- 
employment than the mayors of those 
communities with such unemployment. 
A group of such mayors, including Mayor 
George D. Johnson, of Duluth, Minn., 
which is in my congressional district, 
have indicated their support of such leg- 
islation in a jointly signed letter which 
appears below. I want to call to the 
attention of all the Members of this body 
the urgency of the situation and the 
need for prompt and positive action as 
called for by the signers of this letter 
and the American Municipal Association. 

The letter follows: 

FEBRUARY 24, 1956. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

On behalf of the municipal officials whose 
names appear below, the American Munic- 
ipal Association urges legislation which will 
speed up the redevelopment of communities 
that suffer from chronic unemployment. 

Persistent and substantial unemployment 
causes hardships to individuals and to the 
entire community. Unemployment weakens 
the economic base of the community and 
consequently reduces the financial ability 
of the area to cope with its problems. City 
Officials in these communities find it in- 
creasingly difficult to provide an adequate 
level of education and a host of other mu- 
nicipal services. Unemployment also brings 
with it increased demands for social serv- 
ices, such as relief and welfare, which the 
community finds it difficult to suppiy. 

City officials are aware of their responsi- 
bilities and are pledged to continue to do 
all in their power to redevelop their com- 
munities. The causes of unemployment, 
however, are very complex and often na- 
tional in scope. Changes in national tastes, 
depletion of local natural resources and tech- 
nological changes are all factors in the de- 
cline of employment in these areas. What 
is needed is a many-sided attack on the prob- 
lem. There must be neighborly cooperation 
between all levels of government and pri- 
vate industry. Each must act without un- 
necessary interference with the cther. 

Because of the effects on the national 
economy of areas of chronic unemployment, 
the Federal Government has a responsibility 
to help these communities help themselves. 
Present Federal technical assistance, loans, 
and aid to community planning must be in- 
creased. Programs to provide aid to private 
business in these areas must also be 
expanded. 

All levels of Government, as well as the 
citizens in these areas, have a large stake in 
a program of redevelopment. We urge the 
quickest possible action to help solve the 
problems of chronic unemployment areas. 

Mayor Litz McGuire, Logan, W. Va.; 
Mayor R. T. Hicks, Jellico, Tenn.; 
Mayor B. W. Krodel, Point Pleasant, 
W. Va.; City Manager Ralph M. Wocd, 
Hazard, Ky.; Mayor A. Valentin Vizcar- 
rondo, Mayaguez, P. R.; Mayor Roy W. 
Eves, Cumberland, Md.; Mayor Francis 
G. Fe n City, Ind.; Mayor 


er. lh } 
Mul, dyahsda, 
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Milton DeVault, Kingsport, 
Mayor Reuben P. Anderson, yo, 
Mountain, Mich.; Mayor Albert : 
Lambert, Biddeford, Maine; Mayor S. 
Thomas Capparell, Hazleton, py: 
Mayor William G. Brown, Parkersbur , 
W. Va., Mayor F. R. Whalin, Middle 
boro, Ky.; Mayor Everett A. Koomier 
LaPorte, Ind.; Edward G. Nelson, : 
dent of the City Council, Superior 
Wis.; Mayor George D. Johnson, 
Duluth, Minn.; Mayor.J. W. Sembower. 
Uniontown, Pa.; Mayor Dave H. Miller 
Herrin, Ill.; Mayor T. C. Atkinson, Jr, 
Marion, S. C.; Burgess R. C. Culp, Ber. 
wick, Pa.; Maurice J. Maurice, Chair. 
man, Board of Selectmen, Sanford 
Maine; City Manager Harlow R. Rich. 
ardson, Mount Vernon, IIL; Mayor 
Thomas S. Curtin, Brisfol, Tenn: 
Mayor Abe I. Daniels, Connellsville, 
Pa.; Mayor G. A. Bridges, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C.; City Manager S. C. Mac. 
Intire, Jr., Rocky Mount, N. C.; Freq 
B. Hughes, President of the Borough 
Council, Clearfield, Pa.; Mayor John J, 
Buckley, Lawrence, Mass.; Mayor Guy 
W. Blackwell, Johnson City, Tenn; 
Mayor William G. Meyer, Fairmon:, 
W. Va.; Mayor C. L. Beard, Sheffield, 
Ala.; Mayor E. J. Evans, Durham N. ¢; 
Bernard L. Manh, Borough Manager, 
Lewistown, Pa.; Mayor W. R. Young 
Appalachia, Va.; Mayor B. B. Cruton, 
Paintsville, Ky; Mayor Alexander Vine- 
burg, Long Branch, N. J.; Burgess 
Joseph P. Bradley, Mount Carmel, Pa: 
C. Martin Lutz, President of Town 
Council, Bloomsburg, Pa. ~ 


Tenn. 
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Business Loses Ground to Giant 
Firms 


Small 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


ir. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, I include an article ap- 
pearing in the Midland Cooperator, 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 20, 1956, 
entitled “Small Business Loses Ground 
to Giant Firms.” 
The article is as follows: 
SMALL BusINESS LOSES GROUND TO GIANT 
FIRMS 


Small-business men are in the same boat 
with farmers, sinking on a rising tide of pros- 
perity, reports Eric Sevareid, CBS news 
analyst. 

Small businesses aren't disappearing 4s 
small farms are, Sevareid said. 

“But neither are small businesses growing 
in number as the economy grows, and the 
number of small business failures has risen 
to levels that alarm some observers,” the 
radioman reported. 

“Net growth in the number of business 
firms stopped in 1953 after growing by 20,000 
new concerns in the previous 4-year period. 
The profit margin of small business has 
dropped sharply, while that of big business 
has continued to grow.” ; 

Sevareid used Federal Trade Commission, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and 
Dun & Bradstreet figures. 

These show that “the smallest manufac- 
turers suffered a 66 percent drop in profits 
after texes, compared with 1952,” Sevarel 


reported. 
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enate Small Business Committee has 

cluded “that there is simply no evidence 
= American small-business man will be 
rd to hold his ground, shaky as it is.” 

“Big pusiness can arrange big, long-term 
joans. ANY workingman can buy a house, 
; furniture for 10 percent down and 3 
ah to pay.” the commentator declared. 
Piast about the modest retailer, jobber, 
wholesaler, serviceman? His credit situa- 
tion hasn’t changed at all. He still has to 

ay for his goods in 30 to 60 days. , ; 

Small Business Administration isn t much 
nelp. SBA has received 11,000 inquiries a 
month and granted less than 400 direct loans 
in 2 long years,” Sevareid reported, 

“go far, hardly a whisper of concern has 
peen voiced by the administration over the 
profound social fact that the big get bigger, 
while the small get smaller—a fact, con- 
cludes the Senate committee, that will ulti- 
mately change the fundamental character of 
the American economy, perhaps beyond easy 
recognition by the present generation.” 


The S 





Is This Blackmail? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the REcorD an 
excellent editorial that appeared in the 
Denver Post, Denver, Colo., February 23, 
1956. This editorial points out many 
pertinent facts and, in my opinion, an- 
swers contentions made by southern 
California in their opposition to the up- 
per Colorado bill, H. R. 3383. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Is THIS BLACKMAIL? 


California has received, over the years, 
more Federal reclamation money than any 
other State. In other words, California has 
been the chief beneficiary of the program un- 
der which Congress makes appropriations to 
irrigate dry land, produce hydroelectric 
power and control streams which are subject 
to flooding. 

Significantly, the only new reclamation 
project approved by Congress last year was 
the Trinity River development in California. 

One might expect California to be the lead- 
ing advocate and defender of the reclamation 
program which has meant so much to its 
own prosperity. It is something of a shock, 
therefore, to find California Congressmen 
attacking the principle of reclamation in an 
effort to defeat the upper Colorado River 
Storage project. 

Congressmen from upper basin States have 
helped California get her projects. They 
supported legislation to enable California to 
use large quantities of Colorado River water. 
Rais had every right to expect that Cali- 
‘ornhla would help them get reclamation 
Money to develop their part of the river when 
the time came. But what do we find? 
Many Californians are not only opposing the 
Upper basin project for selfish reasons but 
they are so anxious to defeat it that they 
are attacking reclamation in general. 

One of the most telling pieces of propa- 
ganda against the upper basin project is a list 
purporting to show how much the project 
Would cost the taxpayers of each State, so 
Many million of Illinois, so many million for 
New York, etc 
Pe the upper basin project would be 
~squidating but the opponents do not 
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mention that. Californians have been active 
in spreading this propaganda although they 
must be aware any argument of this kind 
plays into the hands of antireclamation 
forces. 

This is an argument which is adaptable 
for use against any reclamation project any 
place—even a reclamation project in Cal- 
ifornia. Fundamentally, it is the argument 
that Federal money should not be spent to 
benefit any particular locality—even though 
the money is to be paid back and even 
though no one but the Federal Government 
could undertake such large public works. 

It is the principal argument raised against 
every reclamation project ever proposed. It 
ill becomes such an important reclamation 
State as California to embrace and further 
such an argument. 

In their desire to defeat the upper basin 
project, Californians have been using another 
favorite weapon of the antireclamationists. 
“Why,” they have been asking, “should we 
bring more land into cultivation when we 
already have crop surpluses?” 

This is a phony attack because surplus 
crops are not raised on irrigated land. Prin- 
cipal irrigated crops are alfalfa, sugar beets, 
fruits, garden truck—not wheat, corn, and 
other products which are in excess supply. 

Here again the Californians are using 
against the upper basin project an argument 
Greamed up by those who oppose all recla- 
mation. 

From time to time efforts have been made 
to call the attention of Californians to the 
damage they are doing the cause of reclama- 
tion (including California reclamation) by 
using against the upper basin project the 
arguments borrowed from the bitterest foes 
of any and all reclamation. 

Apparently that is what Senator CHAVEZ 
(Democrat, of New Mexico) had in mind the 
other day when he sent out a letter soliciting 
support for the upper basin project. He 
pointed out that he for one is sympathetic 
with necessary river-control projects in all 
States, including California, and he hopes 
upper basin needs will receive similar con- 
sideration. 

Californians are trying to interpret the 
Chavez. letter as “threatening to blackmail 
against them if they continue to oppose the 
upper basin bill. Actually, it is high time 
that sometone told the Californians, straight, 
that they cannot be antireclamation where 
other States are concerned and _ prorecla- 
mation when they want Federal money for 
their own projects. 

That is not blackmail—it’s commonsense. 
Californians should realize that in their 
efforts to stop a project they do not like they 
are undermining the foundations of the 
reclamation system. 





This Sort of Stuff in a Water Reservoir? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Green- 
ville (N. C.) Reflector of January 30, 
1956: 

THIS Sort OF STUFF IN A WATER RESERVOIR? 

We received an interesting little package 
from Washington the other day from Con- 
gressman CRAIG HOSMER, of California. 

The package contained two little pieces of 
what looked like purple rock. An accom- 
panying note in the package read: 
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“Put this Chinle rock in a clean ashtray 
and pour water on it. This rock came from 
the walls of Glen Canyon, where the Bureau 
of Reclamation wants to build Glen Canyon 
Dam and Reservoir, the key unit of the pro- 
posed gigantic upper Colorado River project. 
You can see what happens. It disintegrates.” 

We did. 

It did. 

Most interesting. 

It leads us to the conclusion that Congress- 
men, following the trend of the times, are 
trying do-it-yourself methods of getting a 
point across to the public. 

If you want to try this little experiment in 
your own ashtray, just drop a line to Con- 
gressman HosMER. We're sure he'd be happy 
to send you a little package just like the one 
we received. 





We’re Being Warned About Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr.BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have said that in order for this 
Nation to maintain its position of world 
leadership toward peace we must offer 
the peoples of the world positive and con- 
structive leadership. If we do not, as 
we have not in the past 3 years, a vacuum 
vill be created into which the Soviet 
Union will surely move, as it is now mov- 
ing in the Middle East and Southeast 
Asia. Prompt and positive action is 
needed to check this Communist threat 
in these areas. Mr. John Cowles, presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une, is writing a series of articles in 
which he shows a deep insight into and 
<nowledge of the situation in the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia. His warnings 
cf the threat and the need to do some- 
thing about it should not go unnoticed. 
I note that Senator HUMPHREY and THYE, 
of Minnesota, have already included in 
previous CONGRESSIONAL REcorDs the first 
three of Mr. Cowles’ articles. These arti- 
cles are receiving wide attention as evi- 
denced by the following article by Ros- 
coe Drummond which appeared in the 
Minneapolis Star for February 21, 1956: 
WE’RE BEING WARNED ABOUT ASIA—PROMPT AC- 

TION NEEDED To CHECK THE COMMUNIST 

THREAT 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—Two of the most eminent 
and able Americans in private life—Paul G. 
Hoffman, former Administrator of the Mar- 
shall plan, and John Cowles, president of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune—are ut- 
tering a sober and solemn warning on the 
most critical front of the cold war. 

It is evident that, based on their wide, 
first-hand experience, they have reached the 
same conclusions independently and almost 
simultaneously. 

When you lay alongside of each other the 
address on Asian aid which Hoffman delivered 
at the University of Bridgeport last week 
and the articles which Cowles is writing in 
his newspapers (Minneapolis Sunday Trib- 
une, February 5, 12, 19) as the result of his 
latest trip through Burma, Indonesia, In- 
dia, and the Middie East, their combined 
report constitutes something very near to a 
“shock treatment’? which shouldn’t go un- 


heeded. 
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Their words are the more impressive be=- 
cause they are neither shrill nor emotional. 
They are calm, knowledgeable, free of wish- 
ful thinking. 

Their warnings, carefully and faithfully 
briefed, are: 

That the Communists are making fright- 
ening headway in all Asia, that the tide of the 
cold war in this area of the world is perilously 
uncertain and that unless we lay hold of the 
will and the means to reverse it, the free 
world faces dire consequences. 

That through subversion and seduction, 
pressure and promise, communism is contin- 
uing to pull these 10 inexperienced, poverty- 
plagued, newly independent democracies of 
Asia into its orbit. 

That just as we have usefully taken a new 
look at our military program, it is imperative 
that we take a fresh new look at our rela- 
tions with Asian democracies, to seek better 
ways of helping them resist communism. 

Hoffman urgently counsels a bold, resolute, 
and untimid program of aid and encourage- 
ment to do for the Asian democracies what 
the Marshall plan did for the war-torn coun- 
tries of Western Europe. 

He urges that we keep ourselves radically 
disassociated from any taint of colonialism, 
treat the new democracies “with the respect 
due sovereign nations” and free ourselves 
from the fallacy that neutral nations are 
enemies. 

He says we should uphold the “right of the 
nation which wishes to remain neutral to 
do so.” “Not for a minute,” he adds, 
“should we assume that those nations which 
are unwilling to join a military alliance with 
us are necessarily against us.” 

Cowles’ words are no less grave. 

“The Communists are clearly gaining 
throughout much of Asia,” he reports. “Un- 
less the United States adopts a much more 
imaginative and understanding psychological 
approach toward Asia and enlarges the scope 
of its economic aid, the probability is that 
much, if not most of Asia, will gradually slip 
into the Communist orbit.” 

Cowles sees the opportunities to prevent 
this not in our reach indefinitely; action 
must be prompt as well as adequate. 

“Whether the people of the United States,” 
he says, “will come to appreciate quickly 
enough what is now happening in the under- 
developed areas of the world, or whether we 
will wait passively until the backward coun- 
tries begin to accept Moscow’s political and 
economic philosophies as their model, is the 
overriding pOlitical question in the period 
immediately ahead. Compared to it, most 
of our other problems shrink into insignifi- 
cance.” 

None of the Asian nations want commu- 
nism. But their leaders and their peoples 
are convinced that poverty does not have to 
be their lot. It is clear that if they cannot 
confidently turn to America for help to help 
themselves, they will turn in the only direc- 
tion open to them—Moscow-ward. 

The consequence of neglecting the Asian 
democracies may well be that the Western 
World would find itself a shrinking island in 
a Communist sea. 

The reward of helping the Asian democra- 
cies could be, in Hoffman's view, the “begin- 
njpgs of the first durable peace men have 
ever built.” 


Wildlife Refuges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the very interesting col- 
umn by Michael Hudoba, the Washing- 
ton correspondent of Sports Afield in the 
March issue of that magazine. Mr. Hu- 
doba, in his Report From Washington, 
discusses Secretary Douglas McKay’s 
order on leasing the wildlife refuges to 
oil and gas interests. He. also discusses 
the all-important question “Can the na- 
tional wildlife refuge system survive?” 
In view of the increasing encroachments 
and whittling away of our wildlife ref- 
uges by the Defense Department, private 
gas, oil and lumber interests, I believe 
this is a very pertinent and timely 
question. 
Mr. Hudoba’s article follows: 


NEw ORDER MAKES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PROVE THE VALUE OF EACH ACRE OF REFUGE 
LAND 
All but 12 of the national wildlife refuges 

are now open to oil and gas prospecting and 

leasing. Drilling will be done under the 
general supervision of the Fish and Wildlife 

Service. 

While Secretary Douglas McKay’s oil and 
gas leasing order provides for Fish and Wild- 
life Service supervision of the oil and gas 
leasing, prospecting, drilling and operations, 
the inescapable fact is that the national 
wildlife refuges are now vulnerable to ex- 
ploitation. 

The primary purpose of any wildlife 
refuge is to conserve and restore wildlife 
species. This purpose now is diverted. 
Wildlife must now share the refuges with 
the oil and gas drilling operations. 

Secretary McKay’s order raises the ques- 
tion whether wildlife preservation can con- 
tinue even to remain the primary purpose 
of the refuge. It is the most serious reversal 
of policy toward wildlife conservation since 
the refuge system was established and built 
laboriously over the years. 

Regardless of the protection the new order 
is supposed to give wildlife, the order in- 
evitably encourages exploitation of the ref- 
uge lands. Refuge personnel must now 
divide their time between refuge and wild- 
life management and protecting wildlife 
against oil and gas operations due to come. 

The national wildlife refuges, with the 
exception of the 12 exempted from leasing, 
must now be reproven for their wildlife 
value. As each application for a 2,560-acre 
lease, or 640-acre competitive lease on known 
oil deposits, is made the Fish and Wildlife 
Service must prove acre by acre the value 
of such refuge. Your reporter cannot es- 
cape the conclusion that the concept of a 
wildlife refuge has been drastically changed, 
and not for the better. 

Although the Fish and Wildlife Service 
has supervision of lease applications, a re- 
quirement makes it necessary for oil and 
gas operators to submit operating plans for 
the refuge lands for Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice approval. This is somewhat diluted by 
the statement in the order that this applies 
only to those cases where such operations 
might seriously impair the wildlife values 
of the refuge lands in question. 

We can assume that each applicant will 
claim that his operations would not seriously 
impair the wildlife uses, and in such case 
the veto power of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice would be questioned by arbitration and 
appeal. 

The appeal would go to the Secretary of 
Interior who has already indicated his 
sympathy and interest in oil and gas ex- 
ploitation by the signing of the order. At 
the same time, the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, handicapped by having its top officials 
changed into political appointees, is vulner- 
able to the pressures that political patronage 
can apply. 

There is no argument that it was vitally 
essential for national defense to open the 
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refuges to oil and gas exploration and dri 

ing operations; the new order Provides soon 
supervision than the previous regulatio 1 
effect before McKay’s stop order on “sh 
in 1953. But, even this stop order = 
waived to make leases on refuges jn = 
period following 1953. the 

But if Secretary McKay had st 
protect the wildlife wtaab wa ae 
vious Secretaries of the Interior haq Ga 
and not allowed oil and gas leasing on wild. 
life refuges per se, then the previous ua 
would have been just as effective as the pr : 
ent order. - 

The issue resolves to the fundamenta| 
question of maintaining the integrity of th 
national wildlife refuge system and its 28 
more or less individual units. 

It is urgently hoped that Secretary McKay 
will immediately put the entire refuge sys. 
tem under the exempt classification on which 
no oil and gas leasing or allied Operations 
may be permitted—the classification Which 
now has only 12 refuges so protected. Then 
if the public interest is endangereq py 
periphery operations on some one refuge, the 
present order would be an effective instry. 
ment. Until this is done, we can only de- 
cry the descending gloom and pessimism over 
the fate of the wildlife refuge lands—which 
in reality are the last resort lands for wild. 
life conservation in the sportsmen’s interest 


REFUGES BATTERED BY TRIPLE ATTACK 


Can the national wildlife refuge system 
survive? 

Not in the memory of this reporter has 
there been such a concentrated series of 
pressures to disrupt, exploit, and take over 
the 1744 million acres of wildlife refuge 
lands. Nor, have these threats and raids 
been so successful. 

Although the refuge system is sadly in- 
adequate, it has been laboriously built over 
the years to about 50 percent of its needs for 
wildlife conservation (the waterfowl refuge 
system is only up to one-fifth of what is 
needed for the ducks and geese). Yet the 
past 2 years have seen direct assaults, erosion, 
and subtle moves encroaching, whittling, and 
slicing away at the entire system and its 
individual units. 

Whether the refuges can be saved becomes 
a serious question for even the sportsman 
who wonders casually about his wildlife re- 
sources. It will take the most drastic steps 
to stem the cancerous gnawing at the refug 
concept. 

There are three basic types of deterrents t0 
the system. These all have been accentu- 
ated in the past 2 years. 

The first is the demands by the Amy 
Air Force, and Navy for refuge lands to be 
used for bombing, target ranges, and maneu- 
ver areas. Where these demands were fo!- 
merly for temporary permit, requests are now 
pending for permanent use by the Defense 
Department. 

The second is the whittling away of the 
refuge system areas under the theory 0 
multiple-purpose-use of resources. The ol! 
and gas leasing order for prospecting and 
drilling comes under this category. 

The last is the failure to expand and ée- 
velop the refuge system through inadequate 
budget. 

The first two of these threats to the refuge 
system income from the Federal Government! 
and the Interior Department, which admin- 
isters the refuge program. : 

The latter is the result of joint respons 
bility between the Interior, Budget Bureal 
and the Congress for failure to seek, recoil 
mend, and make adequate appropriations. 

Unless prompt steps are taken to inhibit 
encroachments on the refuge system, 12 ad- 
dition to’ measures designed to strengthen 
protection of refuge lands and provisions fot 
stepped-up budgets to enable the refuge S)* 
tem to meet the critical wildlife and water 
fowl needs, there is more than enough reaso 
for concern over the future of the refug® 
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ot fundamental game management 
am. 
pipe resentative FRANK KarRSTEN, Democrat 


i, a member of the Migratory Bird 
Commission which approves the 
of refuge lands, has become con- 
these problems to the point of 
introducing House Resolution 350. 

House Resolution 350 would set up a spe- 
cial five-member committee of the House of 
Representatives to conduct a complete in- 
vestigation of the operations of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service pertaining to replacement 
and conservation of wildlife and the mainte- 
nance of wildlife refuges. 

The special committee, if approved by the 
House, would also give particular attention 
to the oil and gas leasing on wildlife refuges. 
It would study the adequacy of the oil and 
gas order to protect wildlife on the refuges, 
and whether the usefulness of the refuges 
would be impaired by this order. 

The committee would have subpena powers 
for witnesses and records, paper and memo- 
randa, and would hold hearings to investi- 
gate, study and report recommendations to 
the present Congress. 

House Resolution 350, referred to the 
House Rules Committee, offers a prompt and 
direct method to produce results for 
strengthening the national wildlife refuge 
system. 

If the oil and gas leasing order protects 
the refuge system, as the Interior Depart- 
ment so vigorously claims, it should not fear 
the special congressional study. And Con- 
gress should welcome the interest of its 
members to concentrate a study of the refuge 
program. It is of particular importance to 
all those interested in wildlife conservation- 
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Atomic Power Will Obsolete Upper Colo- 
rado Powerplants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the propo- 
nents of the upper Colorado project seek 
to a large extent to justify the huge 
expenditure on the assumption that the 
sale of power will reimburse the Nation 
for the funds advanced with interest. 

When the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
authorized Hoover Dam on the Colorado 
River, the legislation required that con- 
tracts for the sale of power be negotiated 
before the construction began. No such 
protection or guarantee is included in 
the upper Colorado project bill, and it is 
extremely doubtful that there will be a 
Market for anywhere near a hundred 
years for power produced by the project. 

The power units are proposed to be 
located in a region which has almost 
boundless energy potential in the great- 
€st coal, oil shale, and uranium deposits 
in the country. When it is considered 
that atomic electric power will be avail- 
able in the comparatively near future 
and this, combined with the other nat- 
ural Tesources of the area, will make 
6-mill power competitively obsolete in a 
few years, there would be little or no 
Telmbursement to the Federal treasury. 

We know that whereas 15 years ago 
nuclear power was practically unheard 
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of, today commercial nuclear electric 
energy generating plants are actually 
being constructed. We are assured that 
nuclear electric energy will be produced 
much cheaper than hydroelectric energy 
and the time when this will be a fact 
is not far distant. Yet the planning fig- 
ures for this project show that it may 
take up to a hundred years to pay for 
them out of the revenues produced by 
hydroelectric power. In fact, it is ex- 
pected that these powerplants will pay 
not only for the cost of the power dams 
and installations but also 88 percent of 
the cost of the irrigation projects. 

Proponents of the bill in having such 
expectations completely ignore the cost 
figures prepared by James A. Lane of 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory which 
show that while the cost of producing 
electricity in conventional steamplants 
is 7 mills per kilowatt hour, the cost in 
a nuclear plant would be 6.7 mills. The 
actual production of power, therefore, is 
less costly than by steam and then in 
addition, plutonium is produced as a by- 
product of the nuclear electric plant and 
can now be sold for approixmately $100 
a gram. Even if the plutonium price 
were to drop back to its fuel value of 
about $20 a gram, the cost of producing 
power by atomic energy would still be far 
less than any other method. 

Can anyone doubt, in view of these 
facts, that the Colorado River project is 
financially unsound? The taxpayers of 
our Nation should not be forced to bear 
such a tremendous burden. I hope my 
colleagues will join with me in defeating 
this measure. 





Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
Redding Chamber of Commerce Favor 
Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, certain op- 
ponents of the upper Colorado River 
storage project in my State recently have 
made public a resolution purporting to 
show that members of the California 
Municipal Utilities Association are 
unanimously opposed to this great recla- 
mation project. 

These men have made it appear as if 
all California utility districts deplore 
the upper Colorado project as both un- 
feasible and endangering California’s 
use of Colorado River water. 

The truth is that the resolution in 
question was prepared and released 
without apparently going through the 
formality of asking the opinion of many 
members of the association. In this con- 
nection, in the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of California, alone, the Sacramento 
Public Utility District—largest in the 
area—has been forced to publicly deny 
that it opposes the project. Addition- 
ally, the Redding (Calif.) Chamber of 
Commerce has felt constrained to take 
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an opposing view to that announced by 
the California Municipal Utilities Asso- 
ciation. 

The facts are indicated in a news story 
appearing in the Sacramento (Calif.) 
Bee of February 25, 1956. This story 
follows: 


SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL UTILITy DISTRICT, 
REDDING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FAVOR 
CoLoraDpo PrRoJEcT 


The Sacramento Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict and the Redding Chamber of Com- 
merce have sent telegrams to California 
Congressmen supporting the proposed Fed- 
eral upper Colorado River reclamation 
project. 

The stands, taken yesterday, are in direct 
variance to a position taken by the Cali- 
fornia Municipal Utilities Association last 
week in Los Angeles. 


LAWMAKERS ALARMED 


The telegrams were dispatched after Con- 
gressmen CLAIR ENGLE, Democrat, of Red 
Bluff, Tehama County; JoHN FE. Moss, 
Democrat, of the Third (Sacramento Val- 
ley) District; and B. F. Stsk, Democrat, of 
Fresno, expressed alarm at the association’s 
action. 

Rex B. Goodcell, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s legislative committee, this week 
sent a letter and copies of the resolution to 
the California congressional delegation. 

Committee hearings on the project are 
scheduled for next week in Washington, 
DiC. 

In his letter Goodcell contended the asso- 
ciation took a unanimous stand against the 
proposed project and claimed it is unfeasi- 
ble and would endanger California’s use of 
Colorado River water. 

Fearing the effects such statements might 
have on the support of congressmen from 
the upper basin States who want the proj- 
ect, ENGLE, Moss and Sisk asked SMUD and 
the Redding Chamber for a clarification of 
their positions. 

Sisk charged the Goodcell 
were factually incorrect. 

Goodcell is an official of the Los Angeles 
Water and Power Department. The agency 
is a member of the Colorado River board. 

This board has strenuously opposed the 
Colorado project, causing concern of north- 
ern California congressmen. 

The congressmen fear uncontrolled Cali- 
fornia opposition would endanger support 
for Federal appropriations for Federal recla- 
mation projects in their districts. 


SMUD OFFICIAL 


James E. McCaffrey, SMUD general man- 
ager, stated in his telegram to Moss the 
utility has not officially been asked hereto- 
fore for its position on the project. 

“We do not concur in the claims of unani- 
mous opposition in the letter from Good- 
cell,” McCaffrey wrote. 

He went on to point out SMUD favors an 
expanded Federal reclamation program to 
assist local districts and States in urgently 
needed water and power developments. 

In consequence, he added, SMUD favors 
any projects found feasible by the Federal 
Department of the Interior for the upper 
Colorado Basin States in accordance with 
the terms of the Colorado River Compact, 
an agreement among Colorado, Arizona, and 
California for use of the river. The com- 
pact terms are being tested in the Supreme 
Court, 

The utilities association's resolution in op- 
position was adopted by a voice vote. Carl 
Richey, SMUD assistant general manager, 
as association president, did not cast a ballot. 


REDDING FOLLOWS 
The Redding Chamber of Commerce direc- 
tors at a meeting yesterday followed SMUD’s 
lead. They sent a telegram to Congressman 
ENGLE similar to the one sent by McCaffrey. 
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“Some question has been raised regarding 
Redding’s attitude on the upper Colorado 
project,” it reads. “Assure you continued 
support on your position.” 

Mayor George Fleharty told the directors 
the association opposition telegram is a blow 
to reclamation as a whole and the Trinity 
River project as a part of the overall reclama- 
tion picture. 

He singled out three Colorado project pro- 
ponents for special praise in their backing 
of the Trinity, Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Republican, of Utah; Senator CLINTon D. 
ANDERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico; and 
Congressman WAYNE ASPINALL, Democrat, of 
Colorado. 

Fleharty, in asking for approval of the 
telegram to ENGLE, pointed out the three are 
stanch friends of northern California and 
fought for the Trinity. 

The five-member Trinity River project 
committee of the Redding Chamber studied 
the suggestion before approving the telegram. 





New Hope for Election Reform Biils 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the spon- 
sors of legislation to reform our out- 
moded Corrupt Practices Act have been 
heartened by developments of recent 
days. These bills—S. 636 and H. R. 
3139—would realistically control election 
spending and require a full disclosure 
by candidates—and their supporters—of 
all their expenditures. 

Two days ago the two Senate leaders, 
Mr. JOHNSON and Mr. KNOWLAND, agreed 
there is need for a change in our wholly 
inadequate election laws. Indeed, Sen- 
ator JOHNSON predicted ‘“‘we are going to 
have a strong election bill this session,” 
and an agreement has been reached for 
prompt floor action in the other House 
on S. 636. 

Such bipartisan support takes cogni- 
zance of the swelling demand by our 
citizens for respectable ground rules to 
govern the election of public officers. 

It is my conviction that nothing will 
do more this year to elevate public life 
and bring new respect to persons in posi- 
tions of public trust than the enactment 
of an honorable election code which will 
put to rest the suspicions that now be- 
cloud American politics. 

I hope that our colleagues will take 
increasing concern in this legislation, 
and to whet that interest I present an 
editorial which appeared today in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald en- 
titled ‘‘Honest Elections Bill’: 

HONEST ELECTIONS BILL 

The drive for enactment of the so-called 
honest elections bill is a necessary concomi- 
tant to the investigation into lobbying and 
use of money to influence legislators. One 
effect of the furor over Senator CASE’s dis- 
closures and the forthcoming inquiry is 
likely to be a drying up of contributions for 
the 1956 campaigns from donors interested 
in getting bills through Congress. Even 
regular contributors are likely to think twice 
before offering any substantial sum to a 
Senator or Representative while the investi- 
gation is underway. It becomes especially 
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important, therefore, to encourage campaign 
contributions from other sources. 

The evil that has come sharply into focus 
as a result of the natural gas lobby’s activi- 
ties is not the spending of money in political 
campaigns. The people must be informed 
about issues and candidates if they are to 
vote intelligently. Our democratic system is 
admittedly expensive to operate. The real 
danger arises when special interests con- 
tribute heavily to political campaigns in the 
expectation that the legislators elected with 
such help will pass bills the special interests 
want. The Senate concluded, largely on the 
basis of the Case incident, that this danger 
demands thorough investigation. 

At the same time the Senate leaders are 
keenly aware of the fact that campaign con- 
tributions do not grow on bushes. While 
striking a blow at gifts from special interests, 
they see the need for encouraging more nu- 
merous donations from the rank and file of 
citizens interested in good government. 
Consequently, the plan that seems to be 
emerging from conferences by Majority 
Leader JOHNSON, Minority Leader KNOWLAND, 
and other Members of the Senate and House 
emphasizes three important steps: 

First, it would permit taxpayers to deduct 
from their taxable income political contri- 
butions up to $100. This would be a sub- 
stantial incentive to taxpayers to aid the 
party or candidates of their choice. Contri- 
butions on this level would not be large 
enough to create any sense of obligation on 
the part of the candidate to the donor. For 
some legislators, this proposal may well be- 
come a declaration of independence. 

Second, it would permit radio and tele- 
vision networks to give free time to major 
candidates without extending similar favors 
to every fringe or splinter office seeker. This 
would notably ease the high cost of cam- 
paigns. 

Third, expenditure limits would be lifted 
to make the law meaningful, and reporting 


. requirements would be drastically tightened. 


Means should also be found, in our opinion, 
of extending the safeguards of the bill to 
campaigns for nomination, which, in about 
one-third of the States, are equivalent to 
elections. Senator Muwnopt’s proposal that 
congressional candidates be required to file 
in Washington duplicates of their reports to 
the States on campaign contributions and 
expenditures appears to have a good deal of 
merit in this connection. 

The important objectives are to stimulate 
a flow of contributions from the right 
sources, to discourage gifts that tend to 
sway legislative judgment and to expose all 
transactions bearing upon nomination and 
election to public office to the fullest public 
scrutiny. 





Upper Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the REcorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth of 
February 1, 1956, in opposition to the 
upper Colorado project: 

FIvE THOUSAND DOLLARS PER ACRE FARMLAND 

Representative Craig HosMe_nr, of California, 
has picked a sensitive occasion to attack the 
proposed upper Colorado River project. 

Main purpose of this proposed project is to 
bring irrigation to parched, drought-ridden 
Western States. 
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But Hosmer claims that this river 
velopment would cost $5,000 for every - 
brought under cultivation, ” 

Meanwhile, he declares that 20,937 153 
acres of the best American croplang now li 
unused in 19 Eastern, Southern, and Mig. 
western States—1 of which is Indiana, ; 

And now, of course, we have the Proposed 
soil bank which would remove stijj More 
acres of land from production. 

It seems fantastic to HOSMER that we would 
go ahead with a plan to develop ary land in 
the West at exorbitant cost, when We are 
taking other land out of production, and 
have a crop surplus worth more than $8 bil. 
lion stored away. 

What's more, HosMER claims that rock at 
the site of a proposed dam and reservoir is of 
a poor quality which disintegrates quickiy 
under waterflow. : 

It all depends upon who views this prob. 
lem, of course. HOSMER, in California, fears 
this project is going to divert water that now 
reaches his own State. 

Here in Indiana, as Federal taxpayers, yw 
woudd pay a big share of this western project, 
Whereas HosMER claims that the four West. 
ern States directly benefited would pay only 
2 percent of the cost. : 

People in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
New Mexico naturally take a much different 
view. 

First of all, they declare that 90 percent 
of all this Colorado water originates in their 
States, yet they now use only a small part 
of it. They say they are only asking Uncle 
Sam to help them keep what is largely theirs 

They say that the river project also will 
improve recreation areas patronized by people 
from all 48 States; would help the Navaho 
Indians; would improve fishing and hunt- 
ing territory; and would aid national de 
fense. 

We are sympathetic to such needs, but 
wonder whether the percentage share paid 
by the States benefited should not be much 
greater. 

And we also wonder whether this is the par- 
ticular time to do it, when there are such 
shocking surpluses of food on land already 
in production. 





Old Man on the Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
sert the following editorial from the Bed- 
ford (Pa.) Gazette: 

OLD MAN ON THE MONUMENT—ROCKS IN A BOX 


The Old Man has received all types of com- 
munications during his career, but never 
before Saturday did he receive a box © 
rocks. 

We opened it with interest, because W 
seldom receive a box of any kind from 4 Cob 
gressman, and this came from Representativé 
Craig HosMER, Republican, of California. I 
the box, wrapped up in tissue paper, - 
some chunks of gray-green rock, which 
seemed to have crumbled in transit. 

Was some kind-hearted politician sendin: 
us samples of uranium? We hastily unfold: 
ed an affidavit of certification, which stated 
that two geologists of good repute “persob- 
ally collected a large quantity of samples © 
the Chinle formation in the area of the Colo 
rado and San Juan Rivers to be covered 
the reservoir of the proposed Glen Canyo? 
Dam. On said date these samples were flow? 
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to Lee Ferry, Ariz., and then 

= "one delivered to Congressman 
~ HosMER, Of California.” 

By this time our curiosity was thoroughly 

used. We opened a second small slip of 

vapel, and got the answer to our rocks ina 


— this Chinle rock in a clean ash tray 
and pour water on it. This rock came from 
the walls of Glen Canyon, where the Bureau 
of Reclamation wants to build Glen Canyon 

Dam and Reservoir, the key unit of the pro- 
posed gigantic upper Colorado River proj- 
ect. You can see what happens. It disinte- 
oe did what the man suggested. 
enough, it crumbled into a mud puddle. 

The soft rock—known as Chinle shale— 
forms immense cliffs in numerous areas that 
would be covered by water impounded by 
the proposed 700-foot-high Glen _Canyon 
pam, according to HosMeErR. He predicts that 
gigantic landslides would promptly devas- 
tate the $421 million dam and reservoir, 
which is the key unit of the proposed multi- 
pillion-dollar upper Colorado River project. 

“The size of the landslides which would 
occur may be pictured by considering the 
fact that the Chinle itself has a thickness of 
800 to 1,000 feet in the drainage area,” geolo- 
gists reported. “On top of the Chinle are the 
great cliff-forming sandstones, which would 
tumble, as big as houses, into the reservoir.” 

‘If this is permitted to happen, the 
finances of the entire upper Colorado River 
would coHapse. The Nation’s taxpayers 
would be left with a billion-dollar mud 
puddie.” 

We are quite a distance from the upper 
Colorado. Why should we care? 

Well, during the next biennium Bedford 
County will fork over $12,199,000 to help 
balance the Federal budget. That is roughly 
four times the amount paid out to industrial 
employees in the county, and two-thirds of 
our total assessed valuation of taxable real 
property. 

Twelve million dollars is quite a chunk of 
change; $400 million is quite a bit more. 
When we get to talking about billion-dollar 
mud puddles, perhaps it’s time even for us, 
far from the Colorado, to get interested in the 
ways bureaucrats spend our money. 

Thank you, Congressman Hosmer, for our 
rocks in a box. It looks a bit to us as if the 
Bureau of Reclamation has rocks in the head. 


Sure 





Can Free Enterprise Exist Without Small 
Business? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Harold B. Wess, professor of business 
administration and marketing at Ameri- 
can University, recently made a speech 
entitled “Can Free Enterprise Exist 
Without Small Business?” Mr. Wess, a 
former vice president of R. H. Macy & 
Co., of New York, spoke at the opening 
Session of the university’s second insti- 
tute on profitable management for small 
business, 

It is my belief that this talk outlines 
the problems of small business quite 
Clearly and it should be brought to the 
attention of the American public. It 
Contains such desirable material that, 
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under unanimous consent, I make ft 
available through the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

If and when small business disappears from 
our midst, then our free-enterprise society 
will be no more. I use “when,” because I 
fear that unless appropriate action is taken, 
it is possible that small business will no 
longer be present, keeping our economic sys- 
tem healthy and dynamic. 

How many big businesses that began as 
small businesses would have been able to 
grow and expand under our present tax struc- 
ture? If Henry Ford had started his pio- 
neering venture under the current tax sys- 
tem, would the Ford Motor Co. have reached 
its present size; would it be able to make its 
present contribution to a prosperous econ- 
omy and to the economic wellbeing of our 
Nation? 

Our present tax structure makes it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for small and strug- 
gling business concerns to accumulate suf- 
ficient working capital to expand, purchase 
up-to-date fixtures and machinery, improve 
plants and stores, and hire additional labor. 

Let us face it squarely. Small business, 
now as in the past, naust depend on plowed- 
back earnings for working capital. Access to 
the capital markets and to the savings of 
investors by issuance of stocks and bonds is 
not available to small business. Small busi- 
ness must turn to commercial or bank cred- 
it and, more important, to previous earnings 
plowed back in the business, to meet financial 
requirements. Our taxing system makes it 
difficult for the small-business man to ac- 
cumulate adequate profits to plow back into 
his business, credit is often not available 
when needed and, when available, the cost is 
high, and the open market for securities is 
largely closed to the small-business man. 
The usual result is under-capitalization. 
This means that with a slight economic 
squall, many a small-business man capsizes 
and then sinks. 

There are more than 8 million small busi- 
nesses in our economy. In discussing the 
place and problems of small business in our 
society and in paying tribute to the contri- 
bution of small business to our economy, let 
us not forget that big business is equally es- 
sential to our prosperity and high standard 
of living. We need both for a well-balanced 
and soundly integrated free economy and 
free social climate. In this connection I 
quote Prof. J. D. Glover, of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, from his 
book, The Attack on Big Business: 

“Facts, it seems to me, teem about us on 
every side to attest the great contribution 
that big business has made to American life. 
Big business deserves much of the credit— 
not all by any means—for our unequaled 
technological advance and standard of 
living.” 

As to the claim of certain rabble rousers 
that big business is running the country, he 
has this to say: 

“It seems to me that no reasonable man, 
looking objectively at the facts, can believe 
that big business runs the country, nor that 
it is pushing us, willy-nilly, into totali- 
tarianism. In fact, it ought to be perfectly 
obvious that, if there is any real threat of 
this sort, it comes from those who desire, by 
authoritarian political action—by the power, 
and ultimately by the force of the state—to 
remake the country to correspond to some 
fixed ideal of their own, or to push us back 
into some never-never golden age.” 

Much emphasis has been given to the high 
mortality rate of small business. Let us re- 
member that bigness itself is no guaranty of 
survival. A study by the Brookings Institu- 
tion showed that, of the 100 largest corpora- 
tions that existed in 1909, only 31 remained 
on the list in 1948. The rest either slid down 
the scale or went out of existence entirely. 
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No company, large or small, has a permanent 
guaranty of survival. That is as it should be 
in a free society. In the last analysis a busi- 
ness, large or small, must serve the public or 
go under. 

Why is maintaining the health, growth, 
and survival of small enterprise vital to a 
better social and economic performance? 
The answer is implicit in our conception of 
free enterprise. Free enterprise makes avail- 
able to individuals the opportunity to try 
their talents and abilities in new ventures. 
Private enterprise must provide these op- 
portunities in order to retain its dynamism. 

There must be opportunities for the rugged 
individual to attempt the new and untried. 
We must have a climate which makes it 
possible for the newcomer to make a better 
start and with guidance and education, en- 
able him to prosper and survive and become, 
perhaps, a medium and important middle 
sized business. In order to make all this 
possible, we must provide a flexible business 
system where such attempts on the part 
of the individual will have a reasonable 
chance for success. 

With over 3 million centers of business 
entrepreneurships and initiative we can have, 
and in fact must have, a dynamic society 
with millions of opportunities for new ideas, 
for trial and error, for daring ventures into 
the future. Newcomers force established 
businesses into alertness and efficiency. In 
this way they serve to keep the advantage 
of a competitive market open to the con- 
sumer. 

It is to the best interest of big business to 
foster the success of small business and to 
the best interest of us all. In recent years an 
attempt was made by the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over the steel industry. Let 
up hope that Government ownership zealots 
do not come into power. Healthy small busi- 
ness makes this difficult. It is reassuring 
to contemplate that it is not simple for a 
government to take over several million 
small enterprises. 

Iam not suggesting that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no part to play in our private 
enterprise economy. What makes our society 
dynamic and vigorous instead of static and 
inflexible is the decentralization of authority 
and decision making, in contrast to a so- 
ciety under centralized direction and control. 
We have many governments and centers of 
activity and decision making. Labor unions, 
business associations, fraternal orders, clubs, 
churches, universities, professional organiza- 
tions, the family unit, and many groups of 
farmers, adult study groups, town councils, 
and so forth, are all participating directly 
and indirectly in the Government of our 
Nation. 

We may best sum up the case for small 
business by quoting Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
president of Princeton University: 

“In an age of bigness there is need to 
preserve islands for the cultivation of the 
resources of smallness.” 

We know that many people by tempera- 
ment and makeup will be happier and more 
effective in a business of their own. There 
are also many who should try their own 
wings before becoming part of a large 
organization. 

Let us take a look at small business; how 
many are there, how do they perform, and 
what happens to them? There are 4,200,000 
firms now in operation. Of this number, 
75 percent have fewer than 4 paid employees. 
Less than one-tenth of 1 percent employ 
1,000 or more people. More than three-fifths 
of the 4.2 million firms now active have been 
in operation by their present owners since 
the end of World War II. The median age 
of all operating business is nearly 7 years— 
that is, half of the businesses are older than 
7 years and half younger. Taking the busi- 
ness population as a whole (4.2 million), 
only 19 percent remained in operation under 
the same ownership for more than 1012 
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years, 54 percent survived 114 years, and 25 
percent survived 6 years. The chances are 
that about 1 out of 5 small businesses will 
attain the age of 10 years. 

Not all businesses are liquidated because 
they are unprofitable, but a study made in 
1946 disclosed that half of all liquidations 
and about one-fourth of all transfers were 
made either to avoid or minimize a loss. 

Why do we have this high mortality rate 
among small businesses? Need this always 
be so? Such high mortality is sheer eco- 
nomic and social waste, 

We know there are functions the small 
business can perform more economically 
than big business can. There is a need and 
a market for goods and services which a small 
enterprise is more flexible and qualified to 
achieve. The small-business man can give 
better personal service; he can meet the 
needs of his customer because he is closer 
to them; he can move faster than the big 
business. Small business can compete and 
capture a market in manufacturing, retail- 
ing, wholesaling, and services because of this 
personalized service—high in convenience, 
quality, specialization, and accorhmodation. 
Yet the small-business man usually gets into 
trouble because— 

1. He tries to make limited capital stretch 
too far. 

2. He handles his credits poorly. 

3. He lets his inventories get out of hand, 
carrying too much slow-moving and dead 
stock instead of concentrating on fast-mov- 
ing items. 

4. He lacks training and preparation for 
fiis job. 

5. He has little understanding of his mar- 
ket and the personal and physical equipment 
needed for success. : 

6. He lacks financial understanding, does 
not know how to determine the availability 
.of funds and how to use them to the best 
advantage. 

7. He has little or no record keeping and 
does not understand the accounting func- 
tion, 

8. He is so involved in the pressure of day- 
to-day details that he has no time to analyze 
his situation. 

9. He fails to seek help from the outside. 

10. He is frustrated by changing competi- 
tive conditions because of his inability to 
evaluate them and does not know how to 
cope with them. 

11. He does not understand nor has he 
been trained in the art and science of man- 
agement, 

In addition to these handicaps, small busi- 
messes characteristically have insufficient 
working capital and, therefore, cannot af- 
ford to tie up this capital for any long time 
on improvement in plant and equipment. 

The small owner must meet the same prob- 
lems in the management of his business as 
his large competitor with this difference—he 
is the buyer, the seller, the financier, con- 
troller, recordkeeper, etc., all in one. Yet 
he must learn to appraise all of these func- 
tions himself as though he had delegated 
them to others. For these reasons he fre- 
quently needs outside qualified counsel to 
help with an objective examination of his 
operation and suggestions for improvements 
in areas where he is weak. 

It is the duty of big business, of govern- 
ment, and of educational institutions to en- 
courage and help the rugged pioneering in- 
dividuals who are ready and willing to take 
the risks of blazing new trails. Today, alas, 
there are too few young people willing to 
take the risks of going into a small business 
of their own. Witness how few are the 
young people who will go into selling asa 
career, and note that those who do, generally 
prefer the security of a straight sa'ary rather 
than the hazard of a straight commission. 

What can schools of business administra- 
tion do to help small business? They can, in 
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setting up their programs, bear in mind that 
the small businessman must have versatil- 
ity. He cannot delegate to specialists jobs 
of finance, control, personnel, advertising, 
marketing, production, etc. He must be the 
specialist in all or many of these functions. 
Schools of business must therefore develop 
courses of instruction that will fill his needs 
for an overall expertness and skill peculiar 
to the requirements for a small enterprise. 

Uppermost in everyone’s mind is what will 
happen to small business under automation. 
It is encouraging to find Congressman 
WRIGHT PATMAN, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Economic Stabilization, reporting 
to Senator Paut H. Dovetas, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
on November 25, 1955, that— 

“Relatively small business may be in a 
position to turn its disadvantages into an 
element of strength by capitalizing upon its 
comparative adaptability and flexibility. 
While big business fights for mass markets, 
smaller business may capture the business 
left behind. While big business concentrates 
on mass assembly, the manufacture of com- 
ponents and parts—even the mass produc- 
tion of components—becomes the opportun- 
ity for small new enterprises. There is no 
doubt that the smaller plants will need to 
give especial study to product design and 
standardization problems in order to achieve 
longer product runs and secure the maxi- 
mum benefits from automatic machinery. 

“Small business unquestionably has its 
problems in the contest for survival. These 
include the terms of competition, the diffi- 
culty of securing sufficient capital, adequate 
management, and the problems of research 
and development. The trend toward auto- 
matic machinery may result in making these 
difficulties even greater, but it is far from 
clear that automation itself is going to add 
a wholly new and overwhelming set of sur- 
vival problems of its own.” 

Small business is indispensable in a free 
enterprise economy. However, wholesale 
subsidizing of economic inefficiency and 
wasteful use of resources as a method of pro- 
moting the growth of small business will do 
only more harm to our economy, and, in the 
long run, will be a disservice to small busi- 
ness itself. 

President Eisenhower in his economic mes- 
gage to Congress on January 24, 1956, said: 
“The lasting prosperity of our Nation de- 
pends far more on what individuals do for 
themselves than on what the Federal Gov- 
ernment does or can do for them.” Let us, 
therefore, turn our thoughts away from sub- 
sidies and artificial props to thoughts of how 
to help small business help itself. 





The Late Edwin Franko Goldman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Edwin 
Franko Goldman died a few days ago. 
One of the great bandmasters of history. 
His name has been identified with free, 
open air band concerts for nearly 40 
years. His great band has been heard 
by millions all over this Nation. His 
name has been indelibly inscribed upon 
the musical history of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember Goldman’s 
Band coming to my community some 
years ago. His music was one of the 
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highlights of the great Industria] an 
Agricultural Eastern States Exposition : 
West Springfield, Mass. This ner 
tion is one of the finest in the Nation 
Goldman’s Band played for better than 
a se . there and his reputation 
as a bandmaster in our locali 

excelled. ity Was un. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimoys con 
sent that an editorial which appeared i, 
the Washington Post and Times Hera 
be included with my remarks, 

EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman, Who died ; 
New York the other day, was probably the 
last of the great band leaders. There wer 
some who even thought him the greatest . 
all. What is certain is that he belongs in 
the galaxity of John Philip Sousa, Arthy 
Pryor, Guiseppe Creatore, and the other idols 
of the age of innocence, spontaneity ang en. 
thusiasm that came to an end in 1914, whey 
the quasi-military band was the most popu. 
lar form of musical pleasure, and perhaps 
the only one to which the generality of Amer. 
icans were really habituated. 

Thus the most remarkable thing abou 
Dr. Goldman’s band was that most of its 
success was achieved in an age when musica! 
taste had become more fastidious and jes 
sincere. The proof was in the enormous at. 
tendance at all his concerts, though it was in 
every sense voluntary and afforded no pr. 
ward in the way of social approval. It is safe 
enough, though, to say that nobody ever slept 
through one of them. The great appeal of 
good band music lies in an irresistible power 
to stir the pulses. 

The difference between a band—as the 
term is understood in this country—and an 
orchestra is simply an emphasis on wind 
instruments, though most of the great bands 
including Dr. Goldman’s, Sousa’s, and the 
marine band, have also included a section of 
strings. Where Dr. Goldman, in his timea 
cornetist and trumpeter of great talent, ex- 
celled most of his peers was in the manage- 
ment of massed brasses. He avoided tl 
weakness of many band leaders for arrang 
ments transcribed from symphonic and op 
eratic works, believing that a band does best 
pieces written primarily for its own instr- 
indefatig 













































































ments. He was himself an 
composer of band music, though perhaps 
only one of his works, On the Mall, has quite 
achieved the great popularity of the Sous 
and Pryor marches. 

But the chief value of the great 
masters was the stimulus and influence they 
exerted on younger and lesser musicians 
amateur and professional, throughout the 
country. Musicians like Dr. Goldman mac 
them aware that band music can equal aud 
occasionally surpass orchestral musi¢ 
artistic quality; and, after all, as Dr. Goli- 
man himself once pointed out, there a 
still at least 10 wind-instrument bands ‘0 
every symphony orchestra. 
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Cost of 6-Year Program of Civil Works 
Flood Control and Navigation 












EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBFASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF R!PRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. M-. 


Speaker, I insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp a chart show: 
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civil works—flood control and navi- 
ation—6-year program, as of Septem- 

ae 1,1955. This chart was prepared by 

ine Civil Works Division, United States 
vinv Corps of Engineers. 

“. Speaker, you will note that the 


the 


Federal 
(July 1954) 





| Non-Federal 
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estimated Federal cost of this proposed 
program is $13,818,716,000. 

Flood control projects are designed to 
keep water off the land. They are gen- 
erally an outright gift to the community. 
Irrigation prejects in the arid West are 


Civil works (flood control and navigation) 6-year program, as of Sept. 1, 1955 
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designed to put water on land. Every 
penny of money appropriated for recla- 
mation is repaid by water users from 
power revenues and other means. Great 
wealth is added to this country by recla- 
mation projects. 
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Civil works (flood control and navigation) 6-year program, as of Sept. 1, 1955—Continued 


ESTIMATED cost—continued 
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Economic Conditions in Italy 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a letter 
from Bob Fitzgerald, B. S., D. C., Chi- 
cago-Lake Chiropractic Clinic, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., regarding his trip to Italy 
and commenting on the economic con- 
ditions as he found them. 

Dr. Fitzgerald’s letter follows: 

CHICAGO-LAKE CHIROPRACTIC CLINIC, 

Minneapolis, Minn., February 17, 1956. 
Representative Roy WIER, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE WIER: Just recently 
I returned from a trip toItaly. Three things 
impressed me very much about Italy. The 
beautiful and historic scenery and only two 
classes of people, rich and poor. I discov- 
ered that the richest man in Italy paid 
$100 income tax last year. There are enough 
excise taxes for the little fellow to pay and 
the income tax laws are on the Italian 
books—if the Italian Government would in- 
force them. 

Until these inequities are brought about 
through reform within the Italian Govern- 
ment, perhaps a more tempered attitude on 


our part toward financial assistance to Italy 
should be taken. 

Perhaps the answer would be investment of 
private American money in Italy rather than 
American tax money. 

The threat that Italy will go Red if we 
don’t assist her financially will only present 
itself again and again when our money runs 
out, if the tax reforms do not come from 
within the Italian Government. 25 percent 
of the Italian people control the wealth of 
their country leaving 75 percent poor. 

Sincerely, 
BoB FITZGERALD, B. S., D. C. 





Colorado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
there is an increasing tendency on the 
part of southern California spokesmen to 
attempt to convince other Members of 
Congress that without the use of the 
Colorado River the State will die of 
thirst. This is simply not true. South- 
ern California does not need to take 
Colorado River water belonging to the 
upper basin States in order to meet her 
own water needs. 


Informed California officials are on 
record to the effect that California has 
enough water within its borders to meet 
its own requirements for many years to 
come. 

Excerpt from Preliminary Report on 
the Major Features of the California 
Water Plan in the North Coastal Area, 
dated January 3, 1956: 

The data developed in State Water Re- 
sources Board Bulletins Nos. 1 and 2 dem- 
onstrate the basic geographical water prob- 
lem of California, and also indicate the s- 
lution to that problem. From the abundant 
water supplies of the north coastal area and 
the Sacramento River Basin, an average of 
approximately 23 million acre-feet of wate? 
per season will ultimately have to be de 
veloped and exported to the remaining in- 
herently water-deficient areas of the State 
These exports will be surplus waters, over and 
above the waters needed in the north coasta! 
area and the Sacramento River Basin for 
ultimate local use. With the full practicable 
development of local water resources in all 
areas of the State for local use, and with 
the water available under California's ri 
in and to the waters of the Colorado Rive! 
these exports from the north will satis 
the probably ultimate requirements for water 
in all parts of the State. 





Excerpts from an article by J. J. Deuel, 
director, California Farm Bureau Public 

tilities Department and Water Prob- 
lems Department, entitled “Californias 
Water Program,” which appeared in the 
California Farm Bureau Monthly % 
January 1956: 


1956 


It.is estimated that the present annual 
use of water in California is approximately 
91 million acre-feet; that 51 million acre- 
feet will support a population in California 
of 40 million people, and that the total 
amount of water available each year is ap- 
roximately 70 million acre-feet. Based on 
the above figures, which are supported by 
extensive studies made by the State engi- 
neer, it is apparent that there is sufficient 
water available to supply the needs of Cali- 
fornia into the far distant future. The 
problem is one of stopping the surplus water 
from wasting into the ocean and making it 
available where needed for domestic, agri- 
cultural, and industrial uses. The Feather 
River project has an important place in the 
plan to bring that about. 


Quotation, Engineering News-Record, 


February 9, 1956: 

Spokesman for the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California, C. C. Elder, 
held that while sewerage reclamation is the 
district’s most important reserve, with its 
Colorado River aqueduct operating at only 
33 percent of capacity the district couldn’t 
see asking taxpayers to pay for waste water 
reclamation when the aqueduct won’t reach 
full capacity for another 20 years. 


California Opposes Upper Colorado 
Scheme Because It Tramples Her Water 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the up- 
per Colorado River storage project now 
before Congress seeks the construction of 
ll irrigation projects in the so-called 
upper basin States of Wyoming, Utah, 
New Mexico, and Colorado. These 
would irrigate about 200 square miles of 
new land and supply supplemental water 
to about 490 square miles of land irri- 
gated inadequately at present. They 
are known as participating projects. 

According to Government experts, 
they would cost about $300 million, and 
that amount would be repaid to the 
United States without interest over a 50- 
year period as required by Reclamation 
Law and precedent. 

The participating projects would use 
an estimated 400,000 acre feet of Colo- 
tado River water a year for irrigation, 
domestic and industrial purposes. This 
amount is well within what the upper 
basin is entitled to use and California 
cannot Object on that score. 

There is, however, a “but” to the pro- 
posal and it isa big one. It is that reve- 
hues from the sale of water from the 11 
Participating projects during the 50 
years would bring in only about 15 per- 
cent of the money needed to repay the 
Government for its investment. 

As a consequence the proponents of 
the projects had to look elsewhere for an 
additional source of revenue to pay the 
Temaining 85 percent of the price tag 
within the time limit. They seized on 
the idea of building vast power dams and 
Utilizing the xevenues from the sale of 
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power for this purpose. In the propo- 
sals before Congress, these are called 
storage projects to obscure their true 
cash register nature. 

As a starter three power projects are 
proposed—one at Glen Canyon, one at 
Flaming Gorge, and one, conditionally at 
Curecanti, costing respectively: $421,- 
270,000, $82,942,000, and $88,500,000. 
Total: $592,712,600. Other power proj- 
ects would follow later. 

The power projects are unrelated in 
any way to the 11 participating projects, 
except as cash registers. The latter 
could function to supply water entirely 
without them. Yet Congress is being 
asked to spend about $690 million addi- 
tional for the power features for the sole 
purpose of paying the $300 million par- 
ticipating projects’ cost. 

It is little wonder that alert citizens 
throughout the Nation, concerned over 
the Federal debt and high taxes, have 
voiced opposition to the scheme. Fed- 
eral taxpayers would be better off if 
Congress makes an outright gift of the 
11 participating projects to the Upper 
Basin States and forgets the power fea- 
tures completely. 

It is with these power features that 
Californians have also a special concern. 
They would hold back, for power use, 
most of the 48,000,000 acre-feet of water 
to be stored by the project. In the stor- 
age process, another 10,000,000 acre-feet 
of water would disappear by evapora- 
tion. Thereafter, they would evaporate 
another 600,000 acre-feet of water per 
year, enough to supply the needs of a 
city of 3 million people. The magnitude 
of the evaporation is apparent when 
compared with the 400,000 acre-feet 
figure that is to be put to beneficial use 
by all 11 participating projects. It is 
150 percent of that amount. 

That is mostly water that thirsty 
southern Californians claim they are 
entitled to have flow downstream to 
their State and which cannot legally be 
withheld from them because of their 
prior right to it established by contract, 
appropriation, and the Colorado River 
compact. 

The Colorado River compact was 
negotiated at Santa Fe, N. Mex., in 
1922 by the seven States bordering on 
the river. It is a contract between these 
States and authority for such interstate 
agreements is found in the United States 
Constitution. Herbert Hoover, then 
winding up his affairs as World War I 
food administrator for starving Europe, 
acted as chairman during the negotia- 
tions. 

The compact did not attempt to di- 
vide up water in the river as such, nor 
did it make any specific allocations of 
water as such to the States involved. 


Rather, it proceeded by regarding the . 


river as consisting of three parts: 

First. The upper basin: Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah. 

Second. The lower basin: California, 
Arizona, and Nevada. 

Third. That part of the river which 
crosses the international boundary and 
flows in the Republic of Mexico. 

The dividing line between the upper 
and lower basins was fixed at a point 
called Lee Ferry in northernmost Ari- 
zona, near the Utah border. 
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Thereupon the negotiators proceeded 
to apportion ‘beneficial consumptive 
use” of the river’s waters between the 
basins. The compact nowhere defines 
“beneficial consumptive use,” and its 
meaning is one of the issues in the 
pending Supreme Court suit by Ari- 
zona against California. In general, it 
amounts to use of water for irrigation, 
industrial, or domestic purposes. 

That. kind of “use” of water in the 
amount of 7% million acre-feet yearly 
was apportioned to each basin by the 
compact’s article III (a). This totals 
15 million acre-feet; and since that was 
not all the water the negotiators believed 
available, by article III (b) they per- 
mitted the lower basin to make use of 
an additional 1 million acre-feet of “‘sur- 
plus” water. 

iaving no authority to cut Mexico out 
of water to which she might legally be 
entitled, they wrote article III (c), say- 
ing Mexico was to have whatever might 
be determined by a later treaty. This 
again was to come out of “surplus,” but, 
if need be, equally out of each basin’s 
III (a) apportionment. A subsequent 
treaty fixed Mexico’s entitlement at 115 
million acre-feet a year. 

At this point the negotiators had dis- 
posed of 1745 million acre-feet of water 
a year, but they thought there was even 
more in the river, so in article III (f) 
they set up machinery for “a further 
equitable apportionment” of remaining 
water at a later date. Subsequent ex- 
perience with the river has shown not 
only that this additional water is non- 
existent, but also that part of the ap- 
portioned water likewise is nonexistent. 
The river, in fact, averages a critical 
deficiency of almost 214% million acre- 
feet a year. 


Unless she desires to enter into a one 
party “suicide pact’”’ California must re- 
sist to the utmost the upper basin’s bold 
attempt, by means of the upper Colorado 
Basin storage project as now planned, 
to charge almost all this deficiency 
against California’s preexisting water 
rights. 

Unfortunately, this is only one of 
many ingenious ways in which the at- 
tempted invasion of California’s water 
rights is being conducted. There are 
about a dozen other provisions in the 
compact on which upper basin propo- 
nents are placing weird interpretations 
trying to deny California and the lower 
basin even more water. Illustrative is 
the dispute involving article III (d). 

Since the flow of the river varies widely 
from year to year, lower-basin negotia- 
tors insisted on guaranties preventing 
the upper basin from manipulating its 
uses between wet and dry years to the 
disadvantage of the lower basin. This 
turned up as article ITI (d) prohibiting 
the upper basin from depleting the 
amount of water flowing past Lee Ferry 
below a total of 75 million acre-feet in 
any period of 10 consecutive years. 

In their desperate water grab, project 

roponents now contend this proviso, 
rather than amounting to a minimum 
guaranty to the lower basin, amounts 
tc the maximum amount of water they 
are required to turn down the river. 
They say they can keep everything in 
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excess, storing it for power purposes or 
making any other use or nonuse they 
desire. 

They persist in this contention even in 
the face of an interpretation of the com- 
pact made by Herbert Hoover at the 
time it was negotiated in his words as 
follows: 

The compact provides that no water is to 
be withheld above what cannot be used for 
purposes of agriculture. The lower basin 
will therefore receive the entire flow of 
the river, less only the amount consump- 
tively used in the upper States for agricul- 
tural purposes. 


In the past, California has not opposed 
upper basin developments. Many proj- 
ects in Utah, New Mexico, Wyoming, and 
Colorado have passed Congress with- 
out an objection from the Golden State. 
But when schemes are proposed such as 
this that cut deeply into the vital water 
supply, like a man attacked in his own 
home, Californians must command their 
every means and skill for self-preserva- 
tion. 


New Support for $100 Exemption on 
Campaign Contributions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last June 
TIT introduced a bill—H. R. 7001—which 
would allow individuals to deduct for 
Federal income-tax purposes political 
contributions up to $100 annually. Sen- 
ator THoMAS HENNINGS simultaneously 
introduced an _ identical proposal—s. 
2302—in our sister body. 

This measure was designed to enlarge 
the base of political participation by en- 
couraging modest contributions and to 
reduce the dependence of candidates and 
political parties on large contributors. 

Interest in this proposal has quickened 
since the Neff-Keck campaign contribu- 
tion was disclosed by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. Only last 
Saturday the majority leader of the Sen- 
ate [Mr. JOHNSON] announced his sup- 
port of this legislation, and there is 
good reason to hope that other congres- 
sional leaders will shortly perceive the 
commonsense of this proposal. 

The origin of this.idea—and a discus- 
sion of broader aspects of political cam- 
paign financing probklems—was_ ex- 
plained in an article written by Chalmers 
Roberts which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald of last 
Thursday. Mr. Roberts’ article follows: 

CAMPAIGN DONATIONS 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

If the coming senatorial investigation of 
lobbying and election practices is to have any 
lasting value, it must lead to major changes 
in the methods of financing political cam- 
paigns. Minnesota offers suggestions on 
what might be done. 

Last April Minnesota altered State income 
tax laws to permit two new sets of tax deduc- 
tions: For political contribution and for 


Campaign expenses andidates for office. 


ol ¢ 
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Any citizen may deduct up to $100 for his 
contribution to a political party, candidate, 
or political cause. County chairmen may 
deduct up to $150; congressional district 
committemen up to $350 and national com- 
mitteemen and State chairmen up to $1,000 
each. (The $100 exemption idea applied to 
Federal income tax has been proposed by 
Representative Stewart L. UpaLtL, Democrat, 
of Arizona, and Senator THOMAS HENNINGS, 
JR., Democrat, of Missouri, but nothing has 
been done about it so far.) 

The Minnesota law also provides that can- 
didates may deduct unreimbursed campaign 
expenditures personally paid by the candi- 
date up to these levels: Candidates for gov- 
ernor or United States Senator, $5,000; for 
other State office or United States Represen- 
tative, $3,500; for State senator, State repre- 
sentative, presidential electors at large, $500; 
for presidential electors chosen by congres- 
sional districts, $100; for any other public 
office, one-fourth of that office’s annual sal- 
ary, a provision covering mayors, councilmen, 
and so forth. 

The Minnesota law is the baby of Byron G. 
Allen, State commissioner of agriculture and 
former Democratic national committeman. 
Allen has said that “as a working politician, 
I know the subterfuges that are used” to get 
around the current campaign expenditure 
limitations of the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Acts. “I Know,” he said, “that the realities 
require money which must be passed under 
the table.” 

Allen would like to see the Minnesota law 
serve as a model for a new Federal deductions 
plan. But he also has a more sweeping idea 
which he recently brought to Washington. 

He wants to raise money, big money in 
total, but made up to small contributions, 
this way: Have Congress grant a Federal 
charter, such as that to the American Red 
Cross, to a new foundation for campaign 
contribution collections. The foundation 
would be run by a broadly representative 
board of directors ‘not packed with practical 
politicians,” as Allen puts it. It would seek 
contributions from 10 cents up with some 
unspecified limitation to be set. 

Up to this point Alien’s proposal is some- 
what similar to the one the advertising 
council was prepared to take on for the 1956 
presidential election. 

But Allen goes further. He also proposes 
to distribute the money collected this way: 
25 percent each to national committees, 
State committees, Congressional committees 
and county committees. But not on a 50- 
50 basis between the 2 major parties. 

Allen suggests that of each 25 percent 
share half the money go to the majority 
party, as judged by the last election returns. 
The other half would be divided among op- 
position parties in proportion to their share 
of the minority vote at the last election. 
This would mean small amounts for social- 
ists, prohibitionists, or splinter groups in 
various States and counties as well as on a 
national level. Of course, it also means that 
a Democrat’s $10 contribution might end up 
helping the GOP or vice versa. 

Allen would have the money paid out this 
way: The party committees would spend it 
as they see fit, drawing funds from the 
foundation on vouchers and accounting in 
detail on the public record. 

If the scheme worked well, Allen figures 
State legislators could then charter State 
foundations to take over State and local 
contributions—or the Federal foundation 
might be limited to funds for Federal office, 
leaving to State foundations the job of rais- 
ing funds for use in State and local cam- 
paigns. A good many variants on these ideas 
are possible. One point is important: A lot 
of people would contribute to a nonpartisan 
foundation who would not contribute to 
either party. 

In Minnesota the Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor Piuity sponsors the Minnesota Founda- 
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tion for Political Education, modeleq on 
European party fund-raising tactics ang ex. 
periences. This foundation has begun to 
collect contributions from $1 to $100 and 
gets 1 percent of the net proceeds of such 
party affairs as the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinners and congressional dinners for its 
endowment fund. 

The idea of this foundation, in Allen’s 
words, is “to improve political ethics” jn the 
State ‘‘to the end that campaigns in Minne. 
sota will be educational in value rather than 
merely biennial emotional binges,” The 
word “educational” includes the idea of lec. 
ture courses, political ‘reading rooms” on 
the Swedish model, schools for candidates 
fellowships for youthful and impoverished 
candidates and political internships such as 
some colleges and other groups now annually 
conduct in Washington Government ang 
congressional offices. 

Allen’s ideas are certain to run into’‘a lot 
of “practical” objections from “practical” 
politicians who would prefer to let things re. 
main as they are. But the $2,500 campaign 
contribution to Senator FRANCIS CAsgE, Re. 
publican, of South Dakota, already has 
opened up the contributions issue despite the 
“practical” men in Congress who would have 
preferred to keep the lid on. If the future 
investigation turns out to be meaningful, 
such ideas as those Allen offers may serve as 
models for cleaning up one of the least odor- 
iferous phases of the democratic process, 


Arab in Israel 


ZxXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Jan- 
uary 1956 publication of the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B’nai B’rith contains a 
biographical sketch of the president of 
Haifa’s Rotary Club, Mr. Fawzi John 
Banda. I am pleased to direct the at- 
tention of our colleagues to the article 
which is as follows: 

ARAB IN ISRAFL—HAIFA’s ROTARIANS WERE 
UNANIMOUS IN THEIR CHOICE OF FAWZ 
BANDA 
Arab-Israel tensions haven't destroyed the 

brotherhood spirit of this city’s Rotary Club. 

Its president this year is Fawzi John Banda, 

a 48-year-old Palestinian Arab. He was the 

unanimous choice, a tribute to an urbane and 

deeply humanitarian personality which has 
endeared Banda to his fellow Rotarians, most 
of whom are Jews. 

If his selection is a pleasant surprise to the 
outsider viewing it against the backdrop of 
Arab-Jewish animosity, it is accepted 4s 
commonplace among Haifa’s 170,000 citizens. 
The honor—they agree—was deserved. “Th 
man’s enthusiasm for community work is in- 
spirational,” was a club member's simpit 
explanation. 

Banda himself is a shy man, but of strong 
moral convictions. “I wouldn't have ace 
cepted,” he said, “if I felt there was any racia 
or nationalistic factor involved.” Banda 
can, with pride, trace his ancestry back to the 
13th century. For almost 600 years the fam- 
ily members have been faithful communl- 
cants of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

Banda was born in 1907 in Acre, the son 
of a prosperous grain merchant. On sunny 
days he can see the city of his birth across 
the semicircle that is Haifa Bay. His adopted 
city of Haifa is not yet 40 years old as 4 
modern, westernized port, alihough for 2,000 
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ears it existed as a fishing village in the 


shadow of Acre, one of the world’s oldest 
communities whose beginning is shrouded in 
the dawn of history. 

But by the 20th century, ancient Acre had 
Jost out to its younger, more energetic rival. 
Within 20 years, Haifa’s population jumped 
from some 7,000 in 1910 to nearly 50,000 in 
1930. Christian and Moslem Arabs, Jews, 
Germans, British, French, Italians, Ar- 
menians, and others lived side by side in 
the expanding city, keeping much to them- 
selves socially, mixing only during working 
hours. 

One of the few common meeting grounds 
was the Rotary Club, founded in 1932. Its 
membership reflected the cosmopolitan na- 
ture of the populace. “Whatever doubts 
might have been entertained by the skeptics 
[the official club history records], the suc- 
cess of the new club quickly set them at rest. 
Five religious denominations were repre- 
sented among the members, who were also 
leaders in the respective ethnic communities. 

“It is not easy to forget the anarchic con- 
ditions which prevailed during the late 
1930's. One bright Wednesday, Hassan Shu- 
kri, then mayor of Haifa and a member of 
the club, showed up for the weekly luncheon, 
calm and unruffied, without any indication 
that only a few hours earlier there had been 
an attempt by Arab extremists on his life.” 

Up to 1947, the list of club presidents, in- 
cluded 11 Britons, 3 Jews, 1 Arab, and 1 
Italian. To this day, English has remained 
the club's language. 

Fawzi John Banda was educated in Roman 
Catholic and Protestant boarding schools, the 
French-Jewish Alliance School, and a Ger- 
man Templar institution. One result of this 
is that he speaks English, French, German, 
and some Hebrew, besides his native Arabic. 

At the age of 11 Fawzi enrolled as a cub 
in the Baden-Powell Boy Scout movement. 
Six years later he was chosen to represent 
Palestine’s Boy Scouts at a worldwide jam- 
boree in England. His love for scouting kept 
Banda active in the movement long after 
his boyhood; he became a district scout- 
master and secretary of the Palestine branch 
of the Baden-Powell international group. 

But when the Palestinian branch quietly 
but firmly instituted a restrictive racial pol- 
icy, Banda, characteristically, quit the move- 
ment cold. 

He studied accounting, banking, and in- 
surance, becoming senior representative in 
Palestine for a large insurance firm. Young 
Banda wrote policies for Arabs and Jews; 
both respected his integrity in business and 
liked his gentle ways. In 1942, Banda was 
admitted to the Haifa Rotary Club, on rec- 
ommendation of a British civil servant and 
an Arab medical officer. During the 13 years 
of his membership he served the group in a 
variety of tasks, and was both its secretary 
and a member of its board of directors. 

Retiring and quite publicity-shy, Banda 
has always kept aloof from politics and pub- 
lic affairs. Even the social prominence that 
goes with a Rotary presidency makes him 
uncomfortable. He is unmarried, devoting 
much of his spare time to club work, to 
stamp collecting, and to community welfare. 

The outbreak of war between Israel and 
the Arab States in May 1948 caught Banda 
in Lebanon on a business trip. The borders 
of newly born Israel, besieged by the armies 
of five Arab States, were sealed. Banda was, 
involuntarily, a refugee. When hostilities 
ended, Jewish Rotarians successfully pleaded 
his case and the Israeli Government allowed 
him to return. 
oe had been gone for 20 months, 

alla was not the same city as he remem- 
bered it. Most of its Arab residents had gone 
aananon to await the outcome of the 

Siting, while Jewish refugees from Europe 
and the Middle East quickly filled the void. 
Death, destruction, and hatred were the 
legacy of the fighting. 
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Like his father in World War I, whose grain 
stocks had been confiscated, Fawzi Banda 
suffered his share of war damage. During 
his temporary exile, he lost his home and 
personal effects. But he kept his refined, 
dignified manners and the affection of his 
fellow citizens. 

While he was gone, Haifa’s Rotary Club 
experienced its most trying period. At the 
time there were 13 Arab members, 18 Jewish, 
12 British, and 1 Dutch. Whatever may 
have been the political differences among 
them, they met on common ground at Rotary 
when they came, often crawling under gun- 
fire, to the brotherhood of the Wednesday 
luncheon. 

The spirit and the comradeship forged in 
those days has endured. Today members of 
the Haifa Rotary have a personal under- 
standing of the needs for peace and true 
international cooperation. 

To their minds, the virtues of brotherhood 
are exemplified in the character of Fawzi 
John Banda, the man they chose as their 
leader. 





A War Is on in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
recently Hon. Hugh G. Grant, of Au- 
gusta, Ga., who was formerly United 
States Minister to Albania and Thailand 
and an official of our State Department, 
delivered an address before Phi Delta 
Phi Legal Fraternity at the University of 
Georgia, in Athens. ” 

The address is worthy of the earnest 
consideration of all who are seeking a 
proper solution of the race question in 
this country, and, under unanimous con- 
sent previously granted, I insert Mr. 
Grant’s address herewith: 

A War Is on IN AMERICA—A RAcIAL REVOLU- 
TION INVOLVING OUR WHOLE SOCIAL STRUC- 
TURE 

(Address by Hugh G. Grant) 

A war is on in the United States of Amer- 
ica, a racial revolution, involving our whole 
social structure. 

This racial revolution is spearheaded by 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP). The 
NAACP was organized in New York City in 
1909 by 5 persons, 4 of whom were white, 
including a Russian-trained revolutionist 
and an American social worker who is said 
to have left her Fifth Avenue home in order 
to live in a Negro settlement. The Negro 
member was W. E. B. DuBois, who has a long 
record of Communist, Communist-front, and 
subversive connections, according to the files 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives. DuBois is known today as the hon- 
orary chairman of the NAACP, of which he 
was the research director until 1949. 

The NAACP is today the most powerful 
political pressure group in the United States. 
Although it is primarily a Negro organization 
its president is a white New York City lawyer 
and on its board of directors are several 
widely known white persons, including Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt; Senators Lehman, of New 
York, and Morse, of Oregon; Walter Reuther, 
of the CIO; and Eric Johnston, motion- 
picture czar. 

The NAACP has enormous funds at its 
command and powerful allies, including the 
Urban League, with a racially mixed mem- 
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bership but predominantly Negro, the Anti- 
Defamation League of the B’nai B'rith, and 
the American Jewish Committee. Other 
allies are the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A., an interdenomina- 
tional organization comprising some 25 
Protestant churches; wealthy foundations, 
some tax exempt, such as Ford, Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, Rosenwald, and Marshall Field. 
It was the Carnegie Foundation which spon- 
sored the investigation of the racial issue by 
Swedish socialist Gunnar Myrdal, whose An 
American Dilemma provided the psychologi- 
cal and sociological basis for the Supreme 
Court’s school segregation decision. 

Other influential allies of the NAACP are 
important sections of the American press, 
such as the New York Times and other big 
metropolitan newspapers; national maga- 
zines, including Life, Time, and Look; top 
political leaders in both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties, whose goal is to corral 
the Negro bloc vote; big labor groups, such 
as CIO-PAC, which are greedy for more mem. 
bers and greater political power; various 
interracial councils, such as the Southern 
Regional Council, successor to the defunct 
and notorious Southern Conference on Hu- 
man Welfare; numerous prominent. self- 
styled white liberals; and (strangest of all) 
a host of white Christian church members, 
both Protestant and Catholic, who, under 
the influence of false leadership, have con- 
fused the concept of Christian brotherhood 
with racial segregation. These misguided 
Christian people have ignored the funda- 
mental fact of race—that it is God made and 
not manmade. 

Behind the scenes, aiding and abetting the 
NAACP conspiracy to integrate the races, 
are Communists and Communist-fronters, 
who see in this plot a means of destroying 
the American Republic from within. 

The goal of the racial revolutionists 
leveling off of our American society into a 
common racial mold, eliminating all racial 
distinctions on the false theory that 
constitutes democracy. Members of variou 
colored races are brought into 
American scene as an aid to breaking down 
the color line between whites and Negroes 
in the United States. Even the big national 
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magazines, such as the Saturday Evenin 
Post and McCalls, are publishing ficti 

stories in which there is mixing of the races, 
in lovemaking and marriage. You find ex- 
amples of this also in the motion pictures 
and on the television screens. This racial 
theme is also being developed abroad through 
American Government-sponsored cultural 
programs such as the Porgy and Bess theatri- 








of these United 
States has there been such a widespread and 
insidious propaganda campaign. 

The racial revolutionists propose to achieve 
their objectives in the United States in prac- 
tically every phase of human behavior 
through judicial fiat, Federal executive de- 
cree, and State legislation. They have 
stormed the citadel of the Nation’s highest 
Court and have captured the nine political 
judges of that heretofore august body. 

The Presi of the United States, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and other top mem- 
bers of the present Republic admini 
tion have joined the procession of racial 
revolutionists, with an eye on coming 
elections in 1956. Vice President NIxon ex- 
tended greetings from President Eisenhower 
at the 46th annual conv f the NAACP 
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in Atlantic City last sun Said NIxon, 
“The greatest progress since i865 has been 


made toward the objective to which this or- 
ion (NAACP) is dedicated,” 
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Negro Federal officeholders and the racially 
integrated public schools. Thousands of 
white citizens have fied the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, settling in nearby Virginia and Mary- 
land. Is there no limit to which our political 
leaders will go in their quest for Negro votes? 
How can Mr. RicHarp NIxon square his con- 
science with his comment at the NAACP 
Convention: ‘He (President Eisenhower) has 
consistently declined to play partisan politics 
with this (racial) issue. He has placed the 
full moral weight of his personal prestige 
and power behind a realistic program de- 
signed to realize our common objective.” 

And more recently we find Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, Jr., in a speech in 
New York before the Interfaith Movement, 
Inc., denouncing racial segregation and cas- 
tigating southern white leaders as “hate- 
mongers who apply the whiplash of intol- 
erance,’”’ members of “the infamous frater- 
nity of professional bigots” who are “just 
as determined and just as destructive” as 
Communists and Fascists. 

It may be recalled that it was Mr. Herbert 
Brownell, former chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, who flew out to Cali- 
fornia for a secret conference with Gov. Earl 
Warren in regard to appointment as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. This affair 
had all the earmarks of a political deal in 
the light of the important role subsequently 
played by Warren in the unanimous Court 
decision declaring public-school segregation 
unconstitutional. When a citizen of Cali- 
fornia appeared before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to voice opposition to Governor 
Warren’s appointment, he was arrested and 
jailed on some minor charge which subse- 
quently was dismissed in his home State, ac- 
cording to press reports. 

Meanwhile, the liberal press was beating 
the propaganda tom-toms, bewailing the de- 
lay of Chairman LANGER’s Senate Judiciary 
Committee in giving the green light to the 
Warren appointment to the Supreme Court. 

Speedy confirmation was a sacred duty, al- 
though the Senators share equal responsi¢e 
bility with the Chief Executive in such ap- 
pointments—the “sacred bull’? philosophy. 

Let us take a brief look at the historical 
background of this racial revolution. Ob- 
viously, its roots are to be found in the ne- 
farious slave trade which antedates the dis- 
covery of America. British, French, and 
Dutch slave traders were the early offenders. 
The first Negro slaves in America were landed 
at Jamestown, Va.; in 1619. Thereafter, 
British and New England slave traders took 
the lead in this business. - Newport, Boston, 
and New York became the great slave ports 
in America, the South the slave market be- 
cause of climatic conditions. While the 
“Yankee traders were ravaging the African 
jungles for more slaves and piling up great 
fortunes in New England, the abolitionists 
of that section began their attack against the 
South, preaching about “the moral depravity 
of the southern slave owners.” The “moral 
depravity” of the Yankee slave traders was 
overlooked. 

Although the slave trade was outlawed by 
the Congress in 1807, a thriving business in 
the smuggling of slaves was carried. on right 
up to the time of the War Between the States, 
which marks the real beginning of the racial 
revolution in the United States. After 4 years 
of bitter fratricial strife, constituting the 
great tragedy of the American scene, the 
South lay in ruins. The horde of Negroes, 
made free theoreticaly by Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, were still the responsi- 
bility of the impoverished southern white 
people. 

Not satisfied with their decisive military 
victory, the Republican politicians of the 
North now plotted the destruction of the 
white civilization of the South. This was to 
be accomplished through three amendments 
to the Constitution, the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
amendments. In the proposed 14th amend- 
ment, particularly, were the seeds of destruc- 
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tion. This was recognized by the Southern 
States, which, with the exception of Tennes- 
see, rejected the amendment, resulting in 
the failure of ratification. As the distin- 
guished historian, Charles Wallace Collins, 
states, “that should have been the end of 
the matter.” 

An infuriated Republican Congress now 
adopted high-handed and extra-legal meas- 
ures. In 1868 it placed the Southern States 
under rigid military rule, disfranchised the 
southern white men, and placed the Negroes 
in control under the supervision of avari- 
cious northern carpetbaggers. Corruption 
and fraud were rampant. The southern 
peopie were helpless. The 14th amendment 
was ratified and placed in the Constitution 
at the point of Federal bayonets. 

The 14th amendment was a fraud and a 
violation of the Constitution. And yet it 
was the only legal basis cited by Mr. Chief 
Justice Warren in his announcement of the 
infamous decision of May 17, 1954, outlawing 
segregation in the public school of the sov- 
ereign States. What a travesty on justice. 

The southern white people survived the 
tragic era of reconstruction through their 
fortitude, courage, and racial heritage. They 
stood up and were counted in their vig- 
orous opposition to northern’ tyranny. 
Through organization and with the help of 
a Supreme Court which recognized its ob- 
ligations to uphold the Constitution they 
foiled the plot and regained control of their 
State and local affairs. The result—there 
was peace in the South for 60 years, two dis- 
tinct races of people living side by side in 
friendly coexistence. 

The second phase of this racial revolu- 
tion began with the great Negro migration to 
the Northern industral centers in the late 
1920’s and the early thirties. Under the 
scheming white political bosses of the North 
and the NAACP, there migrating Negroes be- 
gan to gain political power through simple 
manhood sufferage. The big labor bosses 
of the CIO began to admit them to mem- 
bership. Result—Roosevelt’s New Deai par- 
ty captured the Negro bloc vote in 1936 and 
about the same time the President and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt began stacking the 
Supreme Court with New Deal politicians. 
President Truman followed along with his 
so-called civil-rights program, an ail-out 
bid for the Negro bloc vote. Truman’s at- 
tempt to force the nefarious Federal FEPC 
through the Congress failed as the result of a 
Senate filibuster led by Southerners with the 
assistance of some northern conservative 
Senators. (The Senate filibuster may serve 
a good purpose and should be retained, in 
my judgment). 

Meanwhile, the NAACP and its allies 
pushed their campaign for racial integra- 
tion in the North, resulting in the adoption 
of the civil rights codes by 19 northern 
State legislatures. These codes, in effect, 
constitute discrimination against the white 
man, as pointed out by Aldrich Blake, an 
authority on the scope and intent of the so- 
called civil rights revolution. FEPC laws 
have been adopted in eight northern States 
and it is only a matter of time when another 
attempt will be made to force a Federal FEPC 
upon the Nation’s employers. 

This national revolutionary program pro- 
moted by the NAACP and its satellites, con- 
stitutes an attack against our American con- 
stitutional Republic with its unique plan of 
the separation of Government powers, legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial, commonly 
known as the system of checks and balances. 
This system was designed by the Founding 
Fathers to establish and maintain a strong 
sovereign Nation and at the same time pro- 
tect the rights of the people of the sovereign 
States. These rights were guaranteed in the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution, 
known as a Bill of Rights. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has joined in the attack of the racial revo- 
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lutionists against the American constity. 
tional system. It has collaborated with the 
executive department of the Federa] Govern. 
ment in its recent decrees affecting racial 
relations, which is a violation of our system 
of the separation of powers. The Supreme 
Court has not only scrapped the fundamen. 
tal principles of the. Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution, but it has usurped the legis. 
lative prerogatives of the Congress anq the 
legislatures of the sovereign States. Further. 
more, the Supreme Court has ruthlessly 
violated the ancient common-iaw doctrine 
of stare decisis, which means that a principle 
established by a previous Supreme Court 
shall not be set aside by the Court. 

The Supreme Court’s recent decisions te}]. 
ing the people of the sovereign States how 
they shall conduct their educational ang 
social systems is fantastic, a clear and un- 
equivocal violation of the Constitution. It is 
centralized tyranny and dictatorship, in the 
same category with facism, nazism, ang 
communism. We Americans have proudly 
boasted of our freedom. Are we going to re- 
tain this freedom? My answer is “Yes,” 
What is yours? 

At this point we should consider another 
factor in the establishment of our American 
constitutional Republic which is under at- 
tack. This Republic was established and de- 
veloped by white people. While all of this 
loose talk about so-called “racial equality, 
the brotherhood of man, and democratic 
ideals” is being bandied about and shouted 
from the housetops, let us not lose sight of 
these historical facts: White men settled the 
American Colonies, developed the. opposition 
to British tyranny, wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, fought and won the American 
Revolution; framed the Constitution and 
subsequently expanded the litle American 
Republic across the continent into a great 
Nation. 

Now such achievements in the brief period 
of less than 300 years is no accident. Back 
of the sturdy determination and courage of 
the American white pioneers was a racial 
heritage which was developed through thou- 
sands of years of struggle, sacrifice and war. 

And what of the racial heritage of the 
negroes, who, under the leadership of the 
NAACP and its allies, are now trying to force 
their way into our white institutions on the 
basis of full racial equality? The answer is 
obvious. Their forbears were primitive sav- 
ages in the dark jungles of Africa. The 
chieftans of their ancestors actually aided 
the white traders in capturing the slaves for 
the overseas slave markets. There are today 
approximately 150 million negroes still living 
in a primitive state in Africa. The negro 
race has never made the slightest contribu- 
tion to civilization. 

I do not minimize the achievements of the 
American Negro. He has made remarkable 
progress under the friendly tutelage of the 
white man and through the system of racial 
segregation. If these American Negroes, who 
have many fine qualities, are let alone by 
the radical leaders of the NAACP and their 
white allies, they will continue to make 
greater progress, individually and collec- 
tively, as a race of people. 

I shall always remember a conversation 
that I had several years ago with Dr. Robert 
R. Moton, successor to Booker T. Washing- 
ton as the president of Tuskegee Institute, 
in Alabama. Dr. Moton, a fine-looking, full- 
blooded Negro, said to me that*he was proud 
that he was a Negro, member of a distinct 
race of people, that his ambition in life was 
to make a contribution toward the develop- 
ment of his race and that the best way to 
do that was through the system of segre- 
gation. 

What the American Negro needs is a pro- 
gram which will help him to develop pride 
of race. This can be achieved only through 
his own institutions in which he can develop 
his own special talents in competition and 
cooperation with members of his own race. 
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pride of race is a far cry from the destruc- 


tive program of the racial revolutionists, 
s arheaded by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. The 
Negro leaders of the NAACP, many of whom 
are frustrated colored persons, are ashamed 
of their Negro blood. They are aiming at 
racial amalgamation. 

Make no mistake about it. The ultimate 
goal of the NAACP is mongrelization, which 
means the passing of the Negro race from 
the American scene. 

In order to attain this goal the NAACP, 
aided by its powerful allies, is attacking on 
all fronts—complete integration in the 
armed services, which has been attained 
through the political leadership of both par- 
ties; in both interstate and intrastate trans- 
portation systems; in both public and private 
housing projects; in recreational facilities 
(parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, and 
golf links), in sports, both professional and 
amateur; in hotels and restaurants; in the 
churches; and the grand climax—in the pub- 
lic schools of the Nation all the way from 
the kindergarten through the colleges and 
the universities. 

This is revolution. We also have a cold 
war on the home front. The Daily Worker, 
of New York, on May 26, 1928, sounded the 
pattle cry. Here it is: 

“The Communist Party considers it as its 
historic duty to unite all workers. regardless 
of their color against the common enemy, 
against the master class. The Negro race 
must understand that capitalism means 
social oppression and communism means 
social and racial equality.” 

The issue is joined. The best defense is 
offense. The white people of the Nation 
constituting the majority of the American 
citizenship, north, south, east, and west, 
must organize themselves by community, 
county, and State for the protetcion of their 
constitutional rights and to preserve their 
racial heritage and integrity, using every 
lawful means to this end. 





Upper Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Omaha (Nebr.) Even- 
ing World-Herald of February 7, 1956, in 
opposition to the upper Colorado project. 

The editorial follows: 

A SACRED BUREAUCRACY? 

In Washington the other day Representa- 
tive Hosmer, Republican, of California, told 
& hews conference that the proposed Glen 
Canyon Dam in the upper Colorado project 
would be a “billion-dollar mud puddle.” 
_Mr. Hosmer explained. The shale which 
lines the canyon walls of two rivers leading 
to the proposed reservoir, he said, dissolves 
in water and turns into mud. 

To demonstrate, Mr. HoSMER produced a 
fist-sized chunk of shale which he said had 
been taken from a canyon wall. He put it 
into a bowl of water and within 5 minutes 
it had disintegrated to mud. This mud, Mr. 
HosMer said, would soon fill up the reservoir. 
Moreover, as the shale disintegrated it would 
undermine a higher layer of sandstone, and 
chunks “as big as houses” would fall into 
the streams, 

Promptly Representative Dawson, Repub- 
lican, of Utah, a Glen Canyon backer, took 
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the floor to reply. Mr. Hosmer, he thun- 
dered, is trying to “destroy the confidence 
of the Nation in the Bureau of Reclamation.” 

Is the Bureau of Reclamation so sacred 
that its judgments cannot be questioned? 

There are countries in which the bureau- 
crats may not be gainsaid, at least with 
safety. Happily, the United States is not 
among them. 

Particularly in connection with gigantic 
reclamation projects, it is high time that 
someone started asking some pointed ques- 
tions, 





Government Bodies and Organizations 
Offically Opposed to Upper Colorado 
Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
submitting the following list of govern- 
mental bodies and organizations which 
Officially have recorded their opposition 
to the proposed upper Colorado River 
storage proposal. It undoubtedly is an 
incomplete list, but even as such, the im- 
posing number of important groups in- 
cluded should give serious pause to any- 
one inclined to favor the project: 

1. Engineers Joint Council. 

2. American Society of Civil Engineers. 

3. American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 

4. The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

5. The American Water Works Association. 

6. American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. 

7. The Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers. 

8. American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation. 

9. American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers. 

10. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Engineers. 

11. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

12. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen. 

13. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

14. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

15. Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America. s 

16. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. 

17. Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

18. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America. 

19. Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation. 

20. Railway Employees Department, AFL. 

21. American Public Power Association. 

22. Colorado River Board of California. 

23. Imperial Irrigation District. 

24. Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California. 

25. Los Angeles City Council. 

26. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles. 

27. Anaheim City Council. 

. Anaheim Chamber of Commerce. 

. Calexico City Council. 

. Calexico Chamber of Commerce. 

. El Centro City Council. 

. El Centro Chamber of Commerce, 

. Holtville City Council. 

. Holtville Chamber of Commerce. 

. Imperial City Council. 

Imperial County Board of Supervisors. 
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87. Imperial County Farmer Bureau. 

38. American Legion, District 22, San Diego 
and Imperial Counties. 
- Burbank City Council. 
- Los Angeles Clearing House Assoctae 


. Chula Vista City Council. 
. Chula Vista Chamber of Commerce. 
. Otay Municipal Water District. 
. San Ysidro Chamber of Commerce. 
45. Property Owners Association of Cali-e 
fornia. 
46. California State Grange. 
47. Glendale City Council. 
48. Hemet City Council. 
. Hemet Chamber of Commerce. 
. Los Angeles City Council. 
. Los Angeles County Board of Supers 


. Los Angeles Central Labor Council. 
. Orange County Board of Supervisors. 
. Pasadena Board of Directors. 
. Riverside County Board of Supervisors. 
Santa Ana City Council. 
San Diego County Board of Supervisors, 
. San Diego City Council. 
. San Diego County Water Authority. 

60. Rainbow Municipal Water District, San 
Diego County. 

61. San Bernardino County Board of Su- 
pervisors. 

62. San Marino City Council. 

63. Agricultural Council of California. 

64. Calavo Growers of California, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

65. Calcot, Ltd., Bakersfield, Calif. 

66. California Almond Growers Exchange, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

67. California Asparagus Growers Associa- 
tion, Stockton, Calif. 

68. California Beet Growers Association, 
Ltd., Stockton, Calif. 

69. California Canning Peach Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

70. California Cattle Feeder’s Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

71. California Cattlemen’s Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

72. California Date Growers Association, 
Indio, Calif. 

73. California Fig Institute, Fresno, Calif. 

74. California Fruit Exchange, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

75. California Lima Bean Growers Associa- 
tion, Oxnard, Calif. 

76. California Planting Cotton Seed Dis- 
tributors, Bakersfield, Calif. 

77. California Prune and Apricot Growers 
Association, San Jose, Calif. 

78. California Turkey Growers Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

79. California Vegetable Growers, 
Barbara, Calif. 

80. California Wool Growers Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

81. Central California Berry Growers Asso- 
ciation, San Jose, Calif. 

82. Challenge Cream & Butter Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

83. Consolidated Milk Producers for San 
Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 

84. Farmers Cooperative Exchange, Inc., 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 

85. Farmers’ Rice Growers Cooperative, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

86. Fontana Producers Egg and Supply Co., 
Fontana, Calif. 

87. Hayward Poultry Producers Associa- 
tion, Hayward, Calif. 

88. Imperial Grain Growers,. Inc., Braw- 
ley, Calif. 

89. Imperial Grain Growers, Inc., Brawley, 
Calif. 

90. Milk Producers Association of Central 
California, Modesto, Calif. 

91. Poultrymen’s Cooperative Association 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

92. Poultry Producers of Central Califor- 
nia, San Francisco, Calif. 

93. Qualitee Dairy Products Association, 
San Diego, Calif. 

94. Ranchers Cotton Oil, Fresno, Calif. 


Santa 
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95. Rice Growers Association of California, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

96. San Diego Co-operative Poultry Asso- 
ciation, San Diego, Calif. 

97. San Joaquin Valley Poultry Producers 
Association, Fresno, Calif. 

98. Sebastopol Apple Growers’ Union, Se- 
bastopol, Calif. 

99. Sunkist Growers, 
Calif. 

100. Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Califor- 
nia, Fresno, Calif. 

101. Tri-Valley Packing Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

102. Turlock Cooperative Growers, 
desto, Calif. 

103. Coachella Valley County Water Dis- 
trict. 

104. 
merce. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110. 

121. 

112. 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 


Inc., Los Angeles, 


Mo- 


California State Chamber of Com- 


Brawley City Council. 
Brawley Chamber of Commerce. 
City of Calipatria. 
Calipatria Chamber of Commerce. 
City of Beverly Hills. 
Westmorland City Council. 
San Jacinto City Council. 
Torrance City Council. 
Costa Mesa City Council. 
Laguna Beach City Council. 
City of Chino. 
City of Compton. 
117. Newport Beach City Council. 
118. County Supervisors Association of 
California. 
119. City of Fontana. 
120. City of Fullerton. 
121. City of Long Beach. 
122. City of Ontario. 
123. Perris City Council. 
124. City of Pomona. 
125. Santa Monica City Council. 
126. Upland City Council. 
127. California Academy of Sciences. 
128. Citizens Public Expenditures Survey, 
Inc., Albany, N. Y. 
129. Oklahoma Public Expenditures Coun- 
cil. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
Calif. 
134. 


Whittier City Council. 

City of Gardena, Calif. 

City of Lakewood, Calif. 

City Council of the City of El Segunda, 


Seal Beach City Council, California. 

135. City of La Habra, Calif. 

136. National Avenue Business Men’s As- 
sociation, Chula Vista, Calif. 

137. South Bay Irrigation District, Chula 
Vista, Calif. 

138. City Council of Oceanside, Calif. 

139. City Council of City of Escondido, 
Calif. 

140. Escondido Chamber of Commerce. 

141. City Council of the City of National 
City, Calif. 

142. National City Chamber of Commerce. 

143. La Mesa Chamber of Commerce. 

144. City Council of the City of Manhattan 
Beach. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 
merce. 

149. 

150. 


City Council of the City of Lynwood. 
Fullerton Chamber of Commerce. 
City Council of the City of El Cajon. 
El Cajon Valley Chamber of Com- 


Santee Chamber of Commerce. 
California Taxpayers Association. 


Arab Co-Op Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
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the following report on a cooperative 
movement among Israel’s Arabs. The 
report appears in the Israel Digest for 
February 3, 1956. 

ARAB Co-Op FunNp Is EXPANDING 


JERUSALEM.—A report on the cooperative 
movement among Israel’s Arabs was submit- 
ted to the shareholders of the Arab workers 
and farmers fund at its second meeting. 
The fund was founded in 1949 with the pur- 
pose of encouraging the development of co- 
operatives and loan societies among Israel’s 
Arab citizens, and the extension of financial 
aid to the rural Arab farmer. 

I£65,000 of the I£100,000 capital fund has 
been paid in by some 4,000 Arab shareholders 
from 78 towns and villages. 

The fund has leased 3,500 dunams (875 
acres) of state domain and is establishing 
a cooperative agricultural machinery unit. 

Thirty-five Arab cooperatives were assisted 
by the fund during the past year. They have 
a membership of 1,500 persons and capital 
totaling 1£63,527. The fund extended I£40,- 
000 in investments and loans to these 
societies. 

The fund was also instrumental in open- 
ing the Tamra irrigation project, in Galilee, 
undertaken by a special company estab- 
lished by the fund in cooperation with 80 
villagers. Upon completion, this project will 
provide irrigation water for 2,000 dunams 
(500 acres) of land, 800 dunams (200 acres) 
are already under irrigation. 

The fund also aided in the implementation 
of the irrigation system at Tira, in the 
Sharon. 

Both projects were initiated by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, which allocated I£48,000 
for this purpose. The Ministry has also ex- 
tended I£50,000 to Arab farmers in addition 
to the I£100,000 recently lent to some 650 
farmers in 58 villages. 

The fund intends to expand its activities 
and to include cultural, social, and housing 
projects. 

There are 192,000 Arabs in Israel, of whom 
about 80 percent are engaged in agriculture. 


Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
am including a resolution bearing on the 
subject of Americanism. This resolution 
was adopted by the department of Wash- 
ington, American Legion, at its State 
convention, held in Seattle, August 11- 
13, 1955. The State chairman, Lawrence 
Timbers, was the author and presented 
the resolution to the floor of the conven- 
tion. 

Whereas the primary purpose of the Amer- 
ican Legion is stated in the preamble to the 
Legion constitution, ‘To uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America”; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America plainly states the pur- 
pose for the formation of the United States 
of America in the following words, “in order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity”; and 
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Whereas this plainly states and means that 
the primary purpose is to provide the exer. 
cise of the above-stated rights to “ourselves 
and our posterity,” and not to the People of 
any other nation; and 

Whereas there has developed a movement 
among our people to endeavor to extend 
these rights and privileges to other nations 
by attempting to coerce our citizens with the 
dialectical fancies of a nebulous world gov. 
ernment, to the detriment of ourselves and 
our posterity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion here. 
by again emphatically rededicates itself to 
the provisions embodied in the preamble of 
the Legion constitution; and be it furthur 

Resolved, That the American Legion de. 
mand that every official and servant of the 
Government of the United States of America 
strictly adhere to his oath of office to uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the Uniteg 
States in order that the blessings of liberty 
may continue to be secure to ourselves ang 
our posterity; and further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be spread in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp 
for all Senators and Representatives to read, 
and that copies be sent to the State Depart. 
ment and to the members of the President's 
Cabinet, with the request that copies be sup- 
plied to all their personnel. 


Welcoming a New Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mtr. Speaker, 
American industry is showing a growing 
appreciation of the manifold advantages 
which the 7 counties of the 15th Con- 
gressional District offer in natural re- 
sources. I believe it appropriate that I 
also call to the attention of the Congress 
the enthusiastic and forward-looking at- 
titude with which the people of one of 
these counties have accepted the chal- 
lenge of the sudden promise of indus- 
trialization. I refer to Monroe County 
whose economy has been traditionally 
rural. Today, the people of this county 
stand on the threshold of new experience 
occasioned by the construction of the $90 
million aluminum plant by the Olin- 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. within its 
borders. This tremendous enterprise 
brings with it complex problems which 
must and will be solved by the determi- 
nation of Monroe County citizens. This 
determination is typical of that in each 
of the counties which I have the honor 
to represent. It can be described best in 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Marietta (Ohio) Daily Times, of 
February 8, 1956: 

MONROE SHOWS ITs SPIRIT 

Room could be made for between 390 and 
500 new homes within the corporate limits 
of Woodsfield, county seat of Monroe County, 
according to a preliminary survey of the 
Woodsfield Central Planning Committee, 4 
subdivision of the Monroe County Industrial 
Development Committee. That town, cen- 
trally located in Ohio’s “little Swizerland,” 
expects to grow. So do the other towns in 
the county that has just become a new in- 
dustial frontier. 

This county next door to us has come to 
life again. Its people are awakening to the 
fact that a challenging opportunity has come 
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one that will take tremendous 


hem, 
and plenty of cooperation if they are 
a obtain potential benefits in full. The re- 


surgence of civil consciousness is showing. 
It was displayed graphically in the special 
16-page edition published last week by the 
Monroe County Beacon, which carried ex- 
ressions of welcome to personnel of Olin- 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. from business 
concerns, civic organizations, and public 
officials. Large display space in the Beacon 
was taken for this purpose by Woodsfield 
merchants; by the communities of Hannibal, 
sardis, Duffy, and Fly; by Beallsville, Jeru- 
salem, and Malaga; by Clarington, the town 
more or less in the middle of the new river- 
front industrial activity. 

“Few things are handed to anyone on a 
silver platter,” the Beacon reminded its 
readers editorially. It said every inhabitant 
and every town must realize the task ahead 
in living up to the opportunity which the 
sudden appearance of big industry presents. 

“It is the job of every one of us to see 
that Monroe County gets the greatest 
amount of benefit that will be associated in 
one way or another with the opportunities 
that now lie before us in the industrial ex- 
pansion that has become a reality after many 
lifetimes of hoping, hoping, hoping. * * * 
There will be areas that will benefit more 
than others, but in the end the prosperity 
created by employment for all our people 
will mean prosperity, or an opportunity to 
prosper, for every one of us.” 

Monroe County still has to show what it 
has and what it can do. It really has just 
got its feet wet in the big whirlpool of mid- 
20th century community competition. As 
the Beacon editorialist says: 

“Now is the time for our people to organize 
and to sell Monroe County far and wide. 
Every service club, every organization, and 
every citizen has a job to do. We must 
organize and amply finance a Monroe County 
Publicity Service, its job to be salesman- 
ship. We must buy space in out-of-town 
newspapers showing our schools, our 
churches, and other advantages we already 
have to make people want to live in our 
county. We must make plans for better 
things, road improvements, new homes, etc., 
and tell the world of these plans, too.” 

The spirit shown in the pages of that par- 
ticular issue of the Beacon ought to be 
contagious. While Washington County is 
hoping to see the influence of the impend- 
ing industrial boom around Clarington ex- 
tend itself much farther down the valley, 
in the meantime we must doff our hats to 
Monroe County for the way it is facing its 
big challenge. 





Leftwingers Must Have Issues So They 
Scream “Scandals”’—All of Which 
Have Been Knocked Into Cocked Hat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, every now 
and then the press throughout the coun- 
try contains editorials and articles indi- 
cating a realization of the feverish 
attempts of the New Dealers and Fair 
Dealers to cook up issues for the forth- 
oon elections regardless of how ficti- 
lous the basis may be for these issues. 
The following excerpts from the Myrtle 
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Point (Oreg.) Herald of February 2, 
1956, is indicative of this: 
KNOCKIN’ AROUND 
(By George) 
LEFTWINGERS MUST HAVE ISSUES SO THEY 
SCREAM “SCANDALS”’—ALL OF WHICH HAVE 
BEEN KNOCKED INTO COCKED HAT 


Our highly esteemed contemporary, the 
Coos Bay Times, in its issue of January 23, 
printed an editorial on the subject No Report 
on Giveaways. 

The Times editorial started its “wiggle” 
thusly: 

“In his message on the state of the Union 
the President dwells briefly on the impor- 
tance of the wise use and conservation of 
our great national resources of land, forests, 
minerals, and water, and calls for faster 
progress and without delay, the develop- 
ment of these water resources. * * *” 

However, he fails to give any report on 
the progress, thus far, of his partnership 
policy in the development of these resources, 
a policy sometimes referred to as the “give- 
away.” 

Then Shelly goes on to mention some of 
those alleged giveaways, which, of course, in- 
cludes Hells Canyon Dam, the Dixon-Yates 
contract * * * and then, of course, that 
mining claim timber steal—Dick NEUBERGER’S 
brain child, for the purpose of the character 
assassination of Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay. Space forbids going into 
this scandal in all its ramifications—it can be 
told—that scandal has exploded in the very 
faces of the leftwingers. * * * NEUBERGER’S 
attempt at the character assassination of 
Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay in 
the Al Sarena timber steal so infuriated Mr. 
Ellsworth that he labeled it a giveaway 
“stink.” 

Shelly talks about the Truman adminis- 
tration knowing full well that A! Sarena was 
interested in the timber rights and not the 
minerals, had consistently refused to grant 
the application. Perhaps Shelly should 
study the Al Sarena case a wee bit before 
making such a statement. That’s just a 
pack of leftwing press “hooey.’”’ No one con- 
nected with the Truman administration ever 
denied Al Sarena a patent. Shelly will find 
that truth out, if he will study the actual 
facts rather than jump at conclusions ar- 
rived at after listening to scandalmongering 
politicians. 

Then, again, what happened to DIcK’s 
howl of the great steal from the schools of 
the Nation when Ike returned the tidelands 
oil rights back to the lawful and moral 
owners. The reason the leftwingers have 
quieted down on that terrible scandal is be- 
cause they knew, from the time of the accu- 
sation, that the tidelands oil had nothing to 
do with schools and that the scandal was 
made up of ballyhoo, purely for political rea- 
sons only. There wasn’t any scandal con- 
nected with it, but, it did assist mightily in 
electing NEUBERGER—so what. 

Flash: Now comes this boy NEUBERGER— 
not a scandal this time—he stoops to a lower 
level by making the statement that “the GOP 
might use drugs to keep President Eisen- 
hower in a reelection campaign.” Such a 
statement is not only malicious and cruel, 
it was downright cowardly. In fact, such a 
statement compares favorably with Shelly’s 
recent open-letter editorial to Ike, inform- 
ing him that he wasn’t physically fit to be a 
candidate and insinuated that Ike was doing 
a disservice to the American people by not 
immediately announcing that he would not 
be a candidate. If the above-named gentle- 
men had any sense of shame they would 
crawl in a hole some place and pull the hole 
in after them. 

Incidentally, Shelly loves to shout “scan- 
dal.”” Wonder why he overlooked DIck’s 
jackass publicity stunt to emancipate the 
downtrodden mamas, papas, sons, daughters, 
and baby squirrels of the White House lawn? 
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Statement by Earl L. Butz, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, at a Hearing 
Held by Livestock and Feed Grains 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, February 25, 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, 
February 25, 1956, Mr. Earl L. Butz, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, ap- 
peared before the Livestock and Feed 
Grains Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and submitted an 
excellent statement. I wish to include 
these remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

The cattle industry is now up against a 
serious problem in the marketing of heavy- 
weight well-finished cattle. This is currently 
the most serious aspect of an overall heavy 
supply and depressed price situation. It is 
a situation that did not come into being 
overnight. The problem has been building 
up for the past few years. 

The cattle situation became serious in 
1953 because of a combination of increased 
humbers and a severe drought over wide 
areas, which forced increased marketings 
and lower prices. At that time the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture undertook a beef-pur- 
chase program to help bolster the cattle 
market. We purchased approximately 250 
million pounds of beef and beef products at 
a cost of more than $90 million. 

During 1954 and early 1955, the cattle 
market was more stabilized and, despite con- 
tinued large marketings of cattle for slaugh- 
ter, the cattle situation was not particularly 
unfavorable for most producers and feeders. 
By good fortune, the large increase in cattle 
and beef production has coincided with high 
employment and record incomes of consum- 
ers. More dollars have been available to be 
spent for meat than ever before. 

Cattle and calf slaughter in 1955 turned 
out even larger than in 1954. The combined 
slaughter last year was the largest on record. 
Nearly 40 million head of cattle and calves 
were slaughtered. Just 5 years ago cattle and 
calf slaughter was only about 26 million 
head. In other words, cattle slaughter has 
increased over 50 percent in the past 5 years. 
And for the first 7 weeks of this year cattle 
slaughter under Federal inspection has been 
about 7 percent greater than slaughter in 
the corresponding period last year. 

There is a basic difference between the 
present depressed market situation and that 
of 3 years ago. In 1953, the widespread 
drought over much of the principal cattle 
producing areas intensified the problem by 
forcing many cattlemen to market their 
stock because of lack of feed and water. The 
serious situation then was centered in the 
basic producing herds. Also, hog production 
3 years ago was relatively small, and there- 
fore, the competition for the consumer’s dol- 
lar was much different than during recent 
months when sharply increased market sup- 
plies of pork were competing with the record 
output of beef. 

As a result of the very large output of 
beef and the increase in pork output, the 
market for fed cattle last summer failed 
to advance as is usual for that time of year. 
The market for fed cattle was relatively 
stable at that time, but apparently many 
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cattle feeders felt that the market would 
advance seasonally. ‘These feeders delayed 
marketing their cattle when they reached 
the usual weight and grade. 

In the meantime, hog marketings increased 
sharply and coincidental with the fall move- 
ment of cattle off pastures and ranges, 
prices for the better grades of cattle weak- 
ened. This unusual and complex develop- 
ment has resulted in a large overproduction 
of long-fed overweight cattle this season. 
The market for heavyweight beef is rela- 
tively limited. Therefore, even a small over- 
production of such beef has a considerable 
adverse effect, not only on the market for 
heavyweight cattle but also on other grades 
and weights as well. 

On January 1 this year there was a record 
number of cattle on feed, 1 percent more than 
a year earlier. In 14 leading cattle feeding 
States the number of cattle on feed for 3 
months or more was 30 percent greater than 
a year earlier. Also, in those 14 States there 
were 69 percent more cattle on feed weighing 
over 1,100 pounds. This illustrates the un- 
usual situation which has developed in sup- 
piies of heavyweight fed cattle. 

Cattle in the feed lots obviously have to 
move to market some time. Of course they 
had been showing up in slaughter before 
January 1, but as of the first of the year 
there still were burdensome supplies to be 
marketed. Since the first of the year these 
heavyweight cattle have been coming to mar- 
ket in a floodtide. This very heavy market 
movement has had an adverse effect on 
prices of almost all cattle. Understandably, 
prices of the highest grades have weakened 
most. Here are some figures on recent mar- 
ketings of these long-fed cattle: 

At five leading midwestern markets (Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Sioux City, Kansas City, and 
St. Joseph) in January, 184 percent more 
Prime steers were reported sold out of first 
hands for slaughter than a year earlier. 
There were 36 percent more Choice grade 
slaughter steers sold. The weights of these 
cattle also reflect the situation. At those 
five markets in January, all steers sold out 
of first hands for slaughter weighed an aver- 
age of 42 pounds heavier than a year earlier. 
In fact, the Prime steers were 84 pounds 
heavier, and the Choice steers were 21 
pounds heavier than last year. 

For the first 7 weeks of this year, cattle 
slaughter under “Federal inspection was 
about 7 percent greater than a year earlier. 
However, the weight of all cattle slaughtered 
was about 33 pounds greater than a year 
earlier. As a result, the production of beef 
so far this year has been about 11 percent 
greater than in early 1955, with an unusual 
proportion of the total beef produced being 
in the highest grades. This great abundance 
of high-grade beef has come into the markets 
at the same time that pork supplies have also 
been unusually large. This has been an 
exceptional occurrence, and undoubtedly 
caused both cattle and hog prices to drop 
to lower levels than otherwise would have 
been the case. 

We in the Department have been greatly 
concerned over what has happened to these 
prices, not only prices received by producers 
but also prices paid by consumers. The 
studies we have made show that the reduced 
prices received by farmers have not been 
fully reflected in lowered prices paid by con- 
sumers. This has resulted in wider margins 
for processors and distributors. Marketing 
margins for beef alone have been growing 
wider since 1950. 

In the case of United States Choice grade 
beef, for example, our studies show that the 
retail price declined 5 percent from the 
fourth quarter of 1954 to the final quarter 
of 1955. The farm value declined 19 per- 
cent. Charges for marketing beef advanced 
26 percent during the period. 

The price farmers received for Choice grade 
beef cattle declined $4.15 per hundred 
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pounds from the first quarter of 1955 to the 
final quarter. About 60 percent of this re- 
duction was associated with the widening of 
beef marketing margins. Our studies show 
that packer-wholesaler margins increased by 
$1.08 per hundred pounds of live weight 
cattle, and retail margins widened by $1.50 
100 pounds of live weight cattle, or $2.54 per 
hundred pounds on a carcass weight basis. 
About 42 percent of the overall increase of 
marketing margins was accounted for at the 
packer-wholesaler level, and approximately 
58 percent at the retail level. 

We recognize that fluctuations in margins 
come about because cattie and beef prices 
do not maintain a fixed relationship to one 
another at any one point in the marketing 
channel. But a widening of margins such 
as that which has taken place since 1950 
is a clear indication of a more permanent 
upward trend in the cost of marketing beef, 
which is a cause for concern on the part 
of beef producers and consumers. 

There is no question whether costs borne 
by marketing agencies have increased during 
the last 6 years. Department records dis- 
close a material rise in hourly wages paid 
to workers in the meatpacking and dis- 
tributing industry. They also show a very 
substantial increase in the cost of supplies 
used in the packing and distributing opera- 
tion. To the extent that rising costs have 
contributed to rising marketing margins, 
the meat industry has no alternative for do- 
ing other than it has done in adding such 
costs to the price of meat. Nevertheless, 
there is an indication of a gradual widening 
of profits and margins in packing and dis- 
tributing beef that causes producers to raise 
justifiable complaints of having to bear more 
than the full force of the price decline on 
beef sold to consumers. 

The meatpacking industry and the whole- 
sale and retail distributors of beef need to 
be as much concerned as anyone about main- 
taining an economically sound beef produc- 
tion economy. The failure of any one seg- 
ment of the industry has its impact on the 
other segments. 

We in the Department are doing what we 
can to focus public attention on the recent 
trends in food marketing costs and in the 
distribution of the consumers’ food dollar. 
The results of our studies to determine the 
extent to which marketing margins have 
been increased are being widely disseminated. 
They are being brought to the attention of 
the appropriate industry and related groups 
so that corrective action may be taken. The 
Department itself has no legal authority to 
force such action, but the public release of 
the facts themselves carries great weight in 
bringing about improvements. We have 
just sent to the printer a report which dis- 
cusses in detail the trends in marketing 
margins for beef. 

In the present situation of weakened 
prices for fed cattle, we have received and 
given consideration to many recommenda- 
tions for providing assistance to the cattle 
industry. We have received a number of 
requests for a price support program on 
cattle, but have not found a sound and 
practical method that would work. Nor has 
any previous administration found such a 
method. Moreover, the cattle industry has 
traditionally been opposed to direct price 
supports or Government controls affecting 
their operations. In the present circum- 
stance, we can expect improvement in the 
depressed cattle market as soon as the un- 
usual backlog of heavyweight cattle has 
moved out of feed lots and the supply of 
cattle for slaughter becomes more normal. 


The Department has taken a number of 
actions in recent months to help the cattle 
situation. The Department has been work- 
ing very closely with all segments of the 
cattle and beef industry in intensive pro- 
motional efforts to stimulate consumer de- 
mand for beef during the curernt heavy 
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supply period. The Department is Coo 
ating with various trade groups, “ae 
retailers and resturants, and with news ” 
pers, magazines, radio stations, and Ty = 
lets in focusing consumer attention on th, 
plentiful supplies of beef. Retail anq oth ; 
trade groups have greatly intensifieq in 
merchandising activities in order to increase 
consumer buying of meat. 

Beginning in December, the Department 
purchased 12 million pounds of frozen ham. 
burger for nationwide distribution to the 
school lunch program. This quantity is in 
addition to the large volume of beef pur- 
chased locally by the participating schools 

At our request, the Department of Defense 
has accelerated its purchases of boneless 
beef from heavy cattle. We are informed 
that they are expanding purchases 50 ag to 
accumulate a 90-day supply instead of the 
usual less than 60-day supply. This pro- 
gram for accelerated purchases of beef from 
heavy carcasses should be especially bene- 
ficial during this period of large marketings 
of heavy beef. 

Direct action has also been taken by the 
Department to stimulate exports of beef, 
On February 10, for example, an agreement 
was made to sell 40 million pounds of beef, 
worth $10 million, to Israel under title I of 
Public Law 480. Also, during recent weeks 
a total of 20 million pounds Of beef has been 
moving from the United States to Spain un- 
der an agreement worked out between the 
two Governments. We anticipate that addi- 
tional export sales of a substantial volume 
of beef will materialize shortly as a result of 
discussions now under way witlr other for- 
eign countries. 

Through our agricultural attachés sta- 
tioned abroad, prospective foreign purchasers 
are being kept informed on the availability 
of United States beef. At the same time ex- 


porters in this country are being advised of 
beef sales opportunities abroad as soon as 
they become apparent. 


These several actions which we have been 
taking are helpful in the present situation. 
However, it should be pointed out that the 
Overall cattle problem remains large and cOm- 
plex. This has just been made more evident 
by the latest information on the size and 
composition of the Nation’s cattle herd. 
The annual report on livestock numbers as 
of January 1 shows this picture of our cattle 
inventory on farms and ranches. 


Last year, cattlemen increased their herds 
again, for the seventh consecutive year. On 
January 1 there were 97.5 million head of 
cattle and calves on farms and ranches; 4 
new record. Last year, numbers increased 
873,000 head, instead of declining as had 
been expected on the basis of the rate of 
slaughter. There was a record large calf 
crop of 43 million head last year. And with 
our present huge breeding herd there un- 
doubtedly will be a large calf crop this year, 
although, of course, not necessarily a new 
record. 

{You may recall that the low point of the 
present cattle numbers cycle was the be- 
ginning of 1949. Then there were 77 million 
head of cattle and calves. We now have 27 
percent more cattle than at that time, 7 years 
ago. We now have about 60 percent more 
beef cows than at the beginning of 1949. It 
is easy to see that the problem that has 
risen from the high level of slaughter dur- 
ing the past year is not a short-time problem 
that faces cattlemen. It is a problem that 
has been built up over the past several years, 
and one that will take some time to work out. 
Short-time remedies, even of drastic nature, 
obviously cannot provide the needed solu- 
tion. The basic solution to the heavy pro- 
duction appears to lie primarily with the 
cattle industry itself. In dealing with this 
problem, the cattle industry will need the 
help and counsel of Government, the cooper 
ation of the meat industry, and, of course, the 
backing of the consumer, who, in the last 
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analysis, is the recipient of the abundant 


ut. 
- coe the present difficulty which is so 


pronounced in the marketing of heavyweight 

1 finished beef animals, the cattle indus- 
a is in a fundamentally strong position. 
There are good prospects ahead. While we 
can expect the cattle cycle to work itself 
down from the present high record, it of 
course Will not recede to the level of 7 years 
ago. The reasons for this are quite obvious. 
During the last 7 years our population has 
increased very substantially and we can ex- 
ect the rise to continue. In fact, looking 
ahead, we can expect an increase of about 
95 million persons in the next decade. This 
would add to our present total population of 
ground 165 million persons, almost as many 
more people as are now living in the States 
of New York and Pennsylvania. 

Another important factor is the favorable 
trend in meat consumption. During the last 
year, beef consumption moved up to 81 
pounds per capita, the highest on record. It 
surpassed by 2 pounds the previous record 
reached in 1954. Indications now are that 
beef consumption will set another new rec- 
ord and reach an estimated 82 pounds per 
capita for 1956. This would compare with 
an average of a little more than 54 pounds 
per capital during the 1935-39 period and 
an average of 64 pounds per capita during 
the 1947-49 period. 

Our per capita consumption of beef in this 
country has been increasing very substan- 
tially during the last few years and undoubt- 
edly can be increased still more. This pro- 
vides a sound basis for continued growth in 
the industry. While for the time being a 
modest adjustment is needed in the cattle 
industry, it obviously must be combined 
with efforts to maintain a continuing high 
rate of consumption in our growing popula- 
tion, 





Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD: A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, Febru- 
ary 16 marked the 38th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence, and on Feb- 
ruary 18 the Council of Lithuanian So- 
cieties of Baltimore commemorated the 
anniversary with appropriate exercises. 
It was my privilege to be with them again 
to mark the event. 

February 16, 1918, marked the procla- 
mation of the reestablishment of Lithu- 
ania as an independent republic, after 
three insurrections against the Russians. 
But today Lithuania, together with other 
great nations behind the Iron Curtain, 
is waging another struggle, this time 
against world Communist expansion. 

It is fitting, therefore, that on the ob- 
Servance of Lithuanian independence 
American sympathy for that fateful na- 
tion should once again be restated, as an 
added manifestation of the warm regard 
Americans hold for those Lithuanians 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Freedom-loving Americans everywhere 
admire the spirit by which this small 
country had attained its independence, 
and it is our hope that, with the help 
of the Almighty God, Lithuania may soon 
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again take its place among the free 
democracies of the world. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the Lithuanian Amer- 
icans of Baltimore present at the cele- 
bration: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the intolerable conditions, which 
now prevail in eastern and central Europe, 
including Lithuania and her two Baltic 
neighbors Latvia and Estonia, should be of 
serious concern to western democracies, and 
principally to the United States, since no 
peace and stability in the world is possible 
without participation of the vast area, which 
comprises a population of over 100 million 
people, who are separated from the rest of 
the world by the Iron Curtain; 

Whereas President Dwight Eisenhower in 
his recent ietter of reply to Soviet Premier 
Nikolai Bulganin urged the carrying out of 
the wartime pledge to respect the right of 
peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this gathering convey its 
deepest gratitude to the President and the 
Congress of the United States for their sym- 
pathy with and steadfast attitude toward 
the eventual restoration of the independence 
of Lithuania and at the same time urge that 
a resolution be promptiy introduced in the 
United Nations to debate the forced captiv- 
ity of Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania by the 
Soviet Union in violation of its solemn treaty 
pledges. 

CoUNCIL OF LITHUANIAN SOCIETIES 
OF BALTIMORE. 
By Tuomas G. Gray, President. 
Juozas AustrRA, Secretary. 


The gathering was privileged to hear 
an address by the Honorable Joseph 
Kajeckas, counselor of the Lithuanian 

gation in Washington, which I would 
like to insert, under permission to extend 
my remarks: 

Today’s commemoration of the 38th anni- 
versary of the proclamation of Lithuania's 
independence comes during a time when the 
Lithuanian nation is enslaved. The hard- 
ship endured under Russia’s czars is incom- 
parable with the present-day slavery imposed 
by the Red czars of Russia. The fate of 
Lithuanian deportees to Siberia is a very sad 
one indeed. Many have perished and many 
more other innocent Lithuanians will per- 
ish before the day of freedom dawns. 

The enemy ridicules the martyrdom of en- 
Slaved peopies. The Lithuanian nation is 
represented by him as being jubilant because 
of its sons’ blood, tears, because of its tram- 
pled rights and liberties, because of its chains 
of slavery. Soviet mockery is an insult to 
the memory and intelligence of the whole 
free world. Examples are not lacking. I 
will refer to but a few. 

The Red imperialists have falsely an- 
nounced to the world that the Lithuanian 
nation freely chose the fate of slavery. This 
did not hinder the Kremlin from driving 
hundreds of thousands of them to Siberia. 
They are returning the last Nazi so-called war 
criminals, but an extremely large number 
of innocent Lithuanians are left to perish 
in Siberia. We do not envy the return of 
the Germans from Soviet hell. We only think 
that much earlier, and long ago, the Lithuan- 
ians should have been permitted to return 
to their homeland. What an insult to reason 
to release what they consider war criminals 
and, at the same time, to condemn enor- 
mous numbers of Lithuanians to certain 
death in the slave labor camps of Siberia. 

Evidently in the eyes of the Kremlin, Lith- 
uanians are far more numerous and more 
horrible criminals than the Nazis who fought 
against them. Lut why does not one hear 
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of Lithuanian criminals and Lithuanian ban- 
dits in the free world? 

Soviet eyes fear no smoke. Their efforts 
are not directed toward the release of de- 
portees to Siberia. Their efforts are directed 
to fishing for slaves among the refugees in 
the free Western World. Needless to say, that 
fishing expedition for human souls is doomed 
to failure so far as the Lithuanians are 
concerned. 

Recently the Red lords, while on a visit to 
southern Asia, displayed how scandalized 
they are at colonialism. This they did with 
the full knowledge that the Baltic States 
have been transformed by these same lords 
into the lowest form of colonialism that the 
world has ever witnessed. An outsider can 
easily travel to any non-Russian colony in 
any continent. But it is unheard of that a 
westerner be admitted to a hermetically 
sealed colony called Lithuania. There cer- 
tainly must be something there to hide. 

Khrushchev was infuriated by President 
Eisenhower’s and Secretary of State Dulles’ 
expressed greetings, comforting words of 
hope and sincere wishes to the enslaved peo- 
ples last Christmas. He termed this ‘crude 
intervention.” And this he said, in spite of 
the fact that it is not the United States but 
the Kremlin that has trampled on all pacts 
and treaties with the enslaved nations, in- 
terfered in the internal affairs of the Baltic 
States, enslaved them, and continues to keep 
them in bondage. 

The West, according to Khruschev, is not 
interested in the souls of the enslaved but 
only in their purses. But the type of concern 
shown by the Bolsheviks toward the enslaved 
Lithuanians is entirely foreign to the West- 
ern World. It is not America, but Molotov 
who, for Judas’ coins, traded Lithuania’s ter- 
ritory with the Nazis. It is not the United 
States but the Kremlin that only a few weeks 
ago stretched its bloody paw to the gold purse 
of the Baltic States in Great Britain. The 
Lithuanian proverb says: One who smells 
blames it on to another. 

On lies and deceit is based the enslavement 
of Lithuania and other nations, by lies and 
deceit Russian imperialism also seeks to “lib- 
erate” other nations. 

Such is the sad side of the commemoration 
and of present-day reality. 

The sources of comfort and hope of the 
enslaved Lithuanians are more effective than 
the blows of the enemy. According to 
Paparonis: 

“Lietuva’'s body is racked by her foes, 
But her free soul they will never conquer.” 


he source of the Lithuanian nation’s com- 
fort and hope is, in the first place, God Him- 
self. Christ is a shining example to the suf- 
fering Lithuanian nation. He Himself was 
in His lifetime homeless in the midst of His 
nation. He was also a refugee in Egypt and 
the victim of Golgotha. But the finale of 
that world drama was the triumph of the 
crucified. . 

The Lithuanians also gather strength from 
their past history. Vytautas the Great also 
suffered the fate of a refugee. He was even a 
prisoner of the Teutonic knights. He, too, 
ended his reign nobly and gloriously. 

The third source of comfort and hope of 
the Lithuanians is history. It speaks loudly 
of the fate of tyrants. The emblem of the 
neighboring State of Virginia with its in- 
scription, “Sic semper tyrannis,” is very in- 
structive in this respect. 

Finally, the free world is the source of 
comfort and hope of the enslaved Lithua- 
hians. Never in its long history has Lith- 
uania been the object of so much moral 
support abroad as here in these United 
States. The President and Secretary of 
State, numerous Senators and Congressmen, 
governors and mayors, speakers and writers, 
by public statements and resolutions, by 
pen and by speeches, and by television pro- 
grams, such as those of Bishop Sheen, re- 
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peatedly extended sympathy and comfort, 
as well as hope in its future freedom, to 
the suffering Lithuanian nation. It is im- 
possible to enumerate all friends of Lith- 
uania. I dare not even attempt to enu- 
merate the contributions of the Lithuanian- 
Americans to the cause of the liberation of 
the land of their ancestors. To all friends, 
patrons, and fellow countrymen, I venture 
to express the deep gratitude of the Lith- 
uanian Minister, the Honorable P. Zadeikis, 
and that of the Lithuanian nation. 

The country of the green ruta, of wayside 
crosses and shrines, has become the holy 
land of martyrs for God and country and 
freedom-loving peoples everywhere. As Poet 
Bradunas, of Baltimore, said: 

“May the blood from every martyr’s grave 

Give strength to make the Lithuanians 

brave.” 


May that strength maintain our hope, in- 
crease our efforts, strengthen our persever- 
ance, and unite our forces. Let us firmly 
believe that the glorious, long-awaited day 
will certainly come, when Providence will 
put a stop to the rage of the enemy in the 
land of our fathers, and turn away that 
scourge from the Lithuanian horizon. I 
conclude with a verse of Brazdzionis: 


“O God, Who reigns on high 
Extend Thy ruling hand, 

Light freedom in the sky, 
Protect and free our land.” 


In connection with Lithuania’s strug- 
gle for freedom and independence, I be- 
lieve it is appropriate to include an arti- 
cle from ‘the Marian, a magazine pub- 
lished by the Congregation of Marian 
Fathers, entitled “The United States 
Penny’s Birthday,” written by Francis J. 
Jancius, M. I. C., which follows: 

THE UNITED STATES PENNY’S BIRTHDAY 

(By Francis J. Jancius) 

This year the penny, the lowliest coin of 
our monetary system, celebrates a birth- 
day—its 43d. It will pass unnoticed and 
unheralded by the average American citi- 
zen, who is too busy to concern himself 
with the story of the coin that most fre- 
quently passes through his hands. 

If asked, Mr. Average American would 
probably reply that the penny was cast to 
honor the memory of a great man, one of 
our Nation’s most illustrious Presidents, 
Abraham Lincoln. And he would be right. 

But, if the penny could speak for itself, 
it would add more, much more, to that reply. 
It would tell us that its story does not begin 
just 43 years ago. Instead, it would take us 
back many more years into the past and 
across a wide ocean to a land washed by 
the white-capped waves of the Baltic Sea. 

And here, just a few short years after 
the tragic assassination of Honest Abe, its 
story would begin in the village of Siauliai, 
Lithuania, where on June 12, 1871, Victor 
D. Baranauskas, the designer of our Lincoln 
penny, first saw the light of day. His father 
was a skilled engraver and maker of seals. 
From his father young Victor learned all 
the skills and secrets of a difficult trade. At 
the age of 16 he was already established in 
his own shop and his fame was spreading 
throughout the countryside. Somewhat 
later, he transferred his business to the 
thriving metropolis of Kaunas. 

In Kaunas, Victor’s reputation grew by 
leaps and bounds. His amazing skill became 
the envy of his competitors and led him 
into serious trouble, which caused him to 
fiee the country. 

Someone, whether from jealousy or mis- 
guided patriotic zeal, informed the Russian 
police that young Baranauskas was a skilled 
counterfeiter and forger. Since the Russian 


governors of Lithuania had no proof of coun- 
terfeiting and forgery, they did not arrest 
Baranauskas immediately. 


Instead in an at- 
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tempt to catch him redhanded, a watch was 
maintained night and day. 

One day, unknown to Baranauskas, two 
members of the secret police entered his shop 
and inquired about some work. They showed 
him the signature of a famous government 
official and asked him to make an engraving 
of it. So well did the young artist perform 
the work that the police had difficulty dis- 
tinguishing the facsimile from the original. 
This was all the proof they needed. They de- 
clared young Baranauskas a forger. Exile to 
Siberia and its dreaded labor camps threat- 
ened to cut short his career. 

Baranauskas fied the country. In 1890, he 
came to New York where he found work in 
a medal-engraving shop. He worked by cay 
and studied by night. 
name to Brenner. 

Baranauskas was commissioned to make 
a cut of Beethoven for a New York musical 
society medal. The critics lavished praise 
on his work. His feet were firmly planted 
on the first rung of the ladder to success. 

In 1898, he went to Paris where for 3 years 
he studied at the famous Academie Julian. 
At the Paris World’s Fair in 1900, his exhibits 
took the highest honors. In 1901 and 1904, 
at Buffalo and St. Louis, Baranauskas again 
took the highest honors. 

In 1908, President Theodore Roosevelt, the 
famed colonel of the Roughriders, visited 
Baranauskas’ studio to pose for a Panama 
Canal medal. A bronze plaque of Lincoln 
on the studio wall so captivated the Presi- 
dent that he immediately commissioned 
Baranauskas to make a similar one for a new 
United States penny. 

In 1909, the new United States penny was 
released. It was the first coin bearing the 
image of an American President. Art critics 
raved over the beauty of the new 1-cent 
piece. And truly, it was an outstanding 
piece of work, worthy of all praise. 

Quite a furor was raised, however, because 
Baranauskas had signed his work with his 
initials. They were to be found on the oppu- 
site side of the coin. So great was the pub- 
lic’s reaction that after a week orders were 
issued to remove the initials and to recall 
all coins already cast from that mold. To 
this day the coin remains a collector’s item. 

Lincoln and Baranauskas—two great lovers 
of freedom. The one, a President famed for 
freeing the slaves, the other, a great artist, 
who fled persecution and in the freedom of 
our land rose to fame and fortune. 

We Americans of Lithuanian descent can 
rightfully be proud of Baranauskas and his 
achievements. His monument, the United 
States penny, is a significant Lithuanian con- 
tribution to our American culture. 


This article was the inspiration for an 
award-winning script in the Voice of 
Democracy contest, written by Gabriel 
G. Kajeckas, a Washington high-school 
student and son of the counselor of the 
Lithuanian Legation. Young Kajeckas 
was 1 of the 4 national winners of the 
contest, each of whom receive a $500 
college scholarship check, a television, 
clock radio, trophy and certificate from 
the sponsors. More than 1.5 million 
students from public, private, and paro- 
chial high schools participated in the 
Voice of Democrary contest, which is 
based on writing and reading a 5-minute 
script on the meaning of democracy. 

Last Friday, at a luncheon at the 
Franklin Institute in Philadelvhia, the 
four winners were given the Poor Rich- 
ard Almanac award by Mr. George Neil, 
president of the Poor Richard Club. The 
award consisted of a certificate and a 
medal. The medal was issued in con- 
nection with the 250th anniversary of 
the birth of Benjamin Franklin. Only 
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400 were minted, and Sir Winston 
Churchill was the recipient of one f 
them. . 

Gabriel Kajeckas is a senior at Gop 
zaga High School, where he is on the 
debating team, a member of the i 
matic society, the sodality, is active in 
publicity work, and a cheer leader. He 
hopes to continue his studies at Holy 
Cross or Georgetown University, Lay 
week he served as a member of the pang] 
of the College Press Conference which ip. 
terviewed our Ambassador to India, John 
Sherman Cooper, on the ABC TY-ragip 
program, His award-winning crip; 
follows: 

“Democracy cannot be defined.” How 
many times have we heard this statement, 
and how many times have we agreed? Yet, 
we find that such is not the case, for qe. 
mocracy can be defined, here in my hand] 
hold its definition. It is small and insignig. 
cant, and yet it represents America, it sym. 
bolizes our way of life, it speaks for democ. 
racy. 

“What is it,” you ask, “that can be held in 
my hand, and yet represent the unlimited. 
ness of America?” ‘The answer is simple, but 
so often overlooked. The answer is, “A mere 
coin, a penny.” 

But how can a penny define democracy? 
How can something we take so much for 
granted, how can it speak for democracy? 
Because engraved on this little copper coin is 
the definition of democracy. Look at it, and 
you will understand. r 

On it, the first thing we see is the strong, 
determined profile of a great man, the man 
who made all men in this country free and 
equal, and without whom we would never 
have been one and indivisible, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Then’ we see the word “liberty” engraved 
on the metallic surface. Liberty that gives 
my father the right to operate a restaurant if 
he so schooses; that gives your brother the 
right to be printer; that gives each and every 
one of us the right to worship as we please, 
vote as we choose, and live as we wish. In- 
deed, this is more than just the word “liber- 
ty” engraved on a small coin, this is a way of 
life for the American people. 

Next, we turn our gaze to the words ‘E 
Pluribus Unum,” an ancient phrase, brought 
to life in our lives, meaning one from many. 
existing as a country of diverse interests, and 
yet a country of one in unity. But how can 
a country be unified in which there is a fruit 
stand next to a jewelry store, where 16 
million people of different nationalities, 
races, and creeds are intermingled, where 9 
million of these people can exist in 4 Con- 
crete maze of tall buildings and winding 
streets, where a general and a railsplitter 
can become President, where a youth can 
address an adult audience with his own 
thoughts and can be heard with attention? 
This is a gigantic dream come true, a living 
miracle. And this, my friends, is the miracle 
of America. And the reason for this miracle 
why we are the United States, is also stamped 
on this small copper coin. The reason for 
this mircale is God. Therefore, in God We 
Trust, and it is in this trust that we are 
one, that we are free, that we have life, that 
we have the miracle that is America. These 
are the ideas generated by a smail coin, & 
coin that we pass through our hands daily. 
These are the ideas that add up to our defini- 
tion of democracy, our democracy of freedom, 
equality, unity, and trust in God. 

Democracy, my friends, is an old idea. 
But having been betrayed by so many al 
cient lands, it was brought to a new land— 
land of red men and virgin forests, a land 
of peaceful rivers and fruitful plains inhab- 
ited only by the buffalo. And in this land, 
through the tearful sufferings of Valley Forgé 
and the sweat and blood of Bunker Hill, this 
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rit was fanned into a roaring fire of free- 
ch became our democracy. 
irit that has made our country the 
eatest nation on earth is as old as the 
er an race. But the forces of hate, lust, 
7 greed are also as old as the human race, 
q from time immemorial have opposed all 
sestid®, honor, and law in the world. ; 
“and so, my friends, these representations 
of justice, honor, and law on this small coin 
are not enough to preserve our way of life— 
we, as the inheritors of this coin and its 
defined freedom—we must take these words 
from the coin and inscribe them on our 
nearts, and in our spirit—and then, through 
the common usage of a small coin, realizing 
its value as representative of our way of life— 
we can continue this flaming spirit of democ- 


spi 
dom whi 
This sp 


racy. ; 

And then, this little coin alone won't speak 
for democracy—then, we will speak for de- 
mocracy, and if we speak for democracy, 
then the eternal engraving of the American 
people will read: ‘“‘There will always be a 
democracy—and there will always be an 


America.” 





Widespread Opposition to Upper Colorado 
River Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, na- 
tionwide interest in a correct evaluation 
of the proposed upper Colorado River 
project has become evident as the true 
facts concerning this project are brought 
to light. 

The upper Colorado River project is a 
gigantic undertaking which will require 
financing from Federal tax funds col- 
lected from every taxpayer in the United 
States, and for this reason the people's 
Representatives from every State in the 
Union must give careful consideration 
to the merits of this proposed project 
as well as to its actual cost to each tax- 
payer to determine whether this cost in 
Federal tax dollars can be justified. 

The following two editorials appeared 
recently in leading newspapers in cities 
thousands of miles from the States where 
the upper Colorado River project would 
be constructed, and they justify that the 
use of Federal funds for this project, so 
far, cannot be justified by the facts: 
[From the La Salle (Ill.) News-Tribune of 

January 31, 1956] 
EprIrorR CORNERED 
(By Floyd Esche) 

Why should a Member of Congress from 
California be sending me rocks, I wondered 
&s I spilled the handful of gray and red chips 
on my desk. It can’t be because the News- 
Tribune’s supply of rocks to hurl at Congress 
is exhausted—there is an inexhaustible 
Supply all over the country. 

So I read the material sent with them by 
Representative Crate HosMER, Republican, 
California. The instructions were to put 
this Chinle rock in a clean ashtray and pour 
water on it. This rock, the note continued, 
a from the walls of Glen Canyon, where 
- Bureau of Reclamation wants to build 

len Canyon Dam and Reservoir, the key 


Unit of the proposed gigantic upper Colorado 
River project, 
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There was also a geologist’s certification 
that he (a Ph. D., no less) had personally 
clambered around some canyons to collect 
these samples in an area to be covered by the 
propused reservoir. 

I had trouble finding a clean ashtray, but 
finally located one. It’s true. The rocks, 
about the size of a pecan, disintegrated in a 
few minutes. 

Representative HosMEer has demanded the 
dam project be held up while geologists de- 
termine whether taxpayers would be build- 
ing a good dam or a mud puddle costing $4 
billion. 

It sounds like a question worth asking. 

If the Congressman from California has 
proved nothing else, he has proved a good 
publicity man. I will never be surprised 
again at what the mail from Congressmen 
contains, 





[From the Wakefield (Mass.) Item of 
February 1, 1956] 
Dam or Mup FuppLe 


The Federal Government is thinking of 
spending $421 million to construct a dam. 
It appears that after the dam were built, 
the rock which forms steep walls of the 
lake which would be formed would disinte- 
grate into mud and slide into the water. 

Representative Craic HosMER, of California, 
has challenged the wisdom of such a dam, 
planned for the Glen Canyon of the upper 
Colorado River. He presents his evidence 
that very shortly instead of a supply of water 
the dam would hold back a huge mud pud- 
dle. 

The representative has the testimony of 
qualified geologists that they have inspected 
the location and find a soft shale called 
Chinle composing the walls of the canyon. 
This, when covered with water, crumbles. 
And Representative HOSMER proves it. 

He has sent small samples of the shale to 
newspapers and other places to publicize 
what would happen if the dam were built. 
The pieces can be put into a dish and cov- 
ered with .water, and in a few minutes the 
rock has become mud. 

The planned dam is far removed from New 
England, but Federal funds would build it. 
The representative’s dramatic presentation 
of evidence that the dam would become a 
mud-filled puddle is convincing, and his plea 
that the eventual condition of the dam 
should be determined before any money is 
spent in construction most certainly must 
be given weighty consideration. 





Tribute to Cantor Aaron Horowitz, of 


Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives the 
outstanding record that has’ been 
achieved by one of my constituents, 
Cantor Aaron Horowitz, of Congregation 
B’nai Jacob, in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

This fine spiritual leader has served 
for the past 60 years, without interrup- 
tion, as a cantor in orthodox Judaism, 
a record of longevity that perhaps ex- 
ceeds that of any other cantor in the 
United States. 
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He has served well the spiritual needs 
of his congregation, B’nai Jacob, for 33 
years, and still serves the congregation 
fully and actively. 

During his 60 years of cantorial serv- 
ice, Cantor Horowitz has participated 
in approximately 44,000 daily synagogue 
services. That figure perhaps also es- 
tablishes a record in this country. 

Cantor Horowitz, in addition to his 
accomplishments in orthodox Judaism, 
is a splendid musician and composer as 
well as a Biblical and Talmudic scholar. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, you can read- 
ily see that I am speaking of a fine, 
well-balanced and outstanding individ- 
ual—a man of great spiritual strength 
and dignity. 

As befitting a man of such stature, his 
congregation tendered to him and his 
wife a testimonial dinner on Sunday, 
February 26, 1956. 

I would like to join his many friends 
and admirers in wishing Cantor Horo- 
with many more years of service to his 
ccngregation. 





Washington, Too, Had His Second-Term 
> , , 


Health Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of whether President Eisen- 
hower intends to be a candidate for re- 
election continues to be the all-absorbing 
subject whenever any two persons meet 
in conversation. It will continue to be 
so until the President makes an an- 
nouncement. 

In writing upon the subject in my 
weekly Washington in Review, on Janu- 
ary 12, last, I said: 

I am of the opinion that the President’s 
health, under certain conditions, might have 
a bearing in determining his final answer. 
I do not think, however, that it would nec- 
essarily be a controlling reason. I have a 
strong feeling that fear that it might be 
detrimental to his health or even mean his 
possible death for him to continue the heavy 
responsibilities of the Presidency would not, 
standing alone, determine him to answer 
“No; I Will not be a candidate.” We all well 
know. that at no time during his service in 
the Army of his country would any possi- 
bility of death deter him from the full per- 
formance of his patriotic duty, whatever it 
might be. 

Thus, it is my thought that if the Presi- 
dent should feel that the world situation is 
such that continued peace would be im- 
periled by his relinquishment of the office 
of President, that then in such case he would 
feel an obligation to continue regardless of 
the possible physical consequences to him- 
self. I am strongly of the opinion that fear 
of death or physical harm would no more 
determine him to avoid responsibility in time 
of peace than it would in time of war. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower is too patriotic, and his 
love of country is too strong to permit him 
to make any decision other than what he 
thought necessary for the best interests of his 
country, regardless of any personal physical 
considerations. 
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Thus, it seems to me that in the final anal- 
ysis, I would expect the President’s decision 
to be based primarily on world conditions, 
and, if they be such as to cause him to feel 
that his continuation in the office of Presi- 
dent is either necessary or advisable, that 
then he would respond and assume the du- 
ties in the same patriotic spirit that we all 
know would actuate him to accept respon- 
sibility in a time of national emergency 
growing out of a war that required his 
services. 


On Wednesday, February 22, 1956, the 
Courier-Post of Camden, N. J., carried 
an editorial entitled ‘““Washington, Too, 
Had His Second-Term Health Problem.” 
It was an exceedingly interesting article, 
particularly because of the fact that 
President George Washington had a 
similar question of health facing him, 
before deciding to be a candidate for a 
second term, as now confronts President 
Eisenhower. 

The editorial to which I have referred 
reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, Too, Hap His SEcOND-TERM 
HEALTH PROBLEM 


As President Eisenhower ponders his great 
decision, it is interesting to recall that 
George Washington would have preferred not 
to run for a second term because of his 
health. 

Though the first President was a strong, 
powerful man, the rigors of the Revolution 
and his earlier campaigns and travels had 
left their mark on him when, at the age of 
61, he came to the end of his first term. 

To Thomas Jefferson, Washington wrote 
that he felt himself “growing old,” that his 
memory was “becoming worse” and his 
health “less firm.” He prepared a farewell 
address, but it was only delivered, in 
amended form, at the end of his second 
term instead of the first. In it he said: 

“I constantly hoped that it would have 
been much earlier in my power * * * to re- 
turn to that retirement from which I had 
been reluctantly drawn. * * * But mature 
refiection on the then perplexed and critical 
posture of our affairs with foreign nations 
and the unanimous advice of persons en- 
titled to my confidence impelled me to aban- 
don the idea.” 

The troubled foreign affairs to which Wash- 
ington referred arose primarily from the out- 
break of the French Revolution and the en- 
suing war between France and England, with 
the strong sympathy felt for France by many 
of Britain’s recent colonists, especially the 
Jeffersonians, which was fanned by the 
machinations of the French envoy to this 
country, Citizen Genet. 

Washington was determined that the in- 
fant Nation would not imperil its precarious 
existence by taking sides in the European 
conflict. So to make sure of that, he sub- 
ordinated his personal inclinations to the 
country’s welfare and accepted a second term. 

During this term the excesses of the French 
revolution made his neutrality policy popular 
instead of unpopular, and there were notable 
achievements in several fields. 

Threats from hostile Indians were lessened. 
Open resistance to excise tax collections was 
put down. Access to the Mississippi was as- 
sured. The national credit was made firm. 
The Nation’s international standing was 
strengthened. 

It was fortunate for the United States that 
health which was less robust at the end of 
his first term than it was at the beginning 
did not deter Washington from a second 
one. The second term added greatly to his 
luster. Without it he might not have been 
called first in peace as well as first in war 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen. 

There are certain striking parallels between 
Washington and Eisenhower, though it 
would be foolish to stretch them too far. 
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But one of them is the perplexed and crit- 
ical posture of our affairs with foreign na- 
tions that existed in 1792 and exists again in 
1956. 

It would be a strange working of fate, but 
entirely conceivable, if the 34th President 
should decide for the same reasons as the 
first to forego his own personal desires and 
serve a second term, 


Mr. Speaker, thus, it will be seen there 
are certain striking parallels between 
Presidents Washington and Eisenhower 
in this matter of health. As President 
Washington accepted the responsibility 
of a second term because of the per- 
plexed and critical posture of our affairs 
with foreign nations that existed in 1792, 
so it can be hoped that President Eisen- 
hower in 1956 will also accept the respon- 
Sibility of a second term because, as 
stated in my news release, “the world 
situation is such that continued peace 
would be imperiled by his relinquishment 
of the office of President.” 

We need President Eisenhower today 
for the same reasons that the world con- 
ditions in 1792 ereated a need for Presi- 
dent Washington at that time. 


What a Price for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in the State 
of Washington, the Bremerton Sun, in 
reprinting a Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News 
front-page editorial headed “What a 
Price for Peace,” cites it as a fine exam- 
ple of clear thinking and courage. Un- 
der permission to have this editorial 
appear with my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I introduce it with the 
Bremerton Sun’s own nomination, which 
I second, that the Tuscaloosa News’ bold 
utterance on behalf of law and order 
may win the highest award possible for 
courageous journalism: 

WHAT A PRICE FOR PEACE 
(From the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News) 


When mobs start imposing their frenzied 
will on universities, we have a bad situation. 

But that is what has happened at the 
University of Alabama. And it is a develop- 
ment over which the University of Alabama, 
the people of this State, and the community 
of Tuscaloosa should be deeply ashamed— 
and more than a little afraid. 

Our Government’s authority springs from 
the will of the people. But their wishes, if 
we are to be guided by democratic processes, 
must be expressed by ballot at the polls, by 
action in the legislative halls, and finally 
by interpretation from the bench. No in- 
telligent expression ever has come from a 
crazed mob, and it never will. 

And make no mistake. There was a mob, 
in the worst sense, at the University of Ala- 
bama yesterday. 

Every person who witnessed the events 
there with comparative detachment speaks 
of the tragic nearness with which our great 
university came to being associated with a 
murder—yes; we said murder. 

And “if they could have gotten their hands 
on her, they would have killed her,” that 
was the considered judgment, often ex- 
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pressed, of many who watched the actj 
without participating in it. = 

The target was Autherine Lucy. He 
“crimes”? She was born black, and she os 
moving against southern custom ang tradi. 
tion—but with the law, right on up to the 
United States Supreme Court, on her sige 

What does it mean today at the Universi 
of Alabama, and here in Tuscaloosa, to an 
the law on your side? 

The answer has to be: Nothing—that jg 
if a mob disagrees with you and the courts, 

As matters now stand, the university ad. 
ministration and trustees have knuckleg 
under to the pressures and desires of a mob 
What is to keep the same mob, if uncon. 
trolled again, from taking over in any other 
field where it decides to impose its wishes? 
Apparently, nothing. 

What is the answer to a mob? We think 
that is clear. It lies in firm, decisive action, 
It lies in the use of whatever force is neces. 
sary to restrain and subdue anyone who is 
violating the law. 

Not a single university student has been 
arrested on the campus and that is no indict. 
ment against the men in uniform, but 
against higher levels which failed to give 
them clean-cut authority to go along with 
responsibility. 

What has happened here is far more im. 
portant than whether a Negro girl is aq. 
mitted to the university. We have a break. 
down of law and order, an abject surrender 
to what is expedient rather than a coura. 
geous stand for what is right. 

Yes; there’s peace on the university cam- 
pus this morning. But what -a price has 
been paid for it. 


Important Vote Coming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


EON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, when 
the upper Colorado River storage project 
bill comes up for a vote this week most 
of the Members of this honorable body 
will be concerned primarily with the ex- 
tent to which this legislation will serve 
the best interests of the entire Nation. 
Its opponents have sought through prop- 
aganda to characterize it as a project 
which would serve only the upper basin 
States of the Colorado River. That is 
far from being the truth as is shown in 
an editorial in the Washington Star of 
Sunday, February 26, 1956. I present 
herewith for inclusion in my remarks 
that editorial, which I commend to the 
careful attention of ail of my colleagues 
in the House: 

IMPORTANT VOTE COMING 

The upper Colorado River storage project 
has been cleared for debate and an eatrly 
vote in the House this week. Indications 
are that the vote will be close. Despite 
the removal from the measure of the contro- 
versial Echo Park Dam project, and the ab- 
sence of any public versus private power 
issue, opposition of the lower basin States 
led by California continues, while many East- 
ern and Midwestern lawmakers are reported 
dubious as to the justification for the rela- 
tively large expenditure involved. 

The House bill, as presently constituted, 
would authorize a series of dams and stol* 
age reservoirs at strategic points along the 
rivers of the upper Colorado Basin. The 
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chief immediate purpose of the project is 
the control of the immensely valuable waters 
of the great inland drainage area to permit 

ylation of the rivers’ flow, now highly 
variable and, in many years, largely wasted. 
: president Eisenhower and congressional 
Jeaders of poth parties have urged approval 
of the project as & needed contribution to 
the national interest. The value of a de- 
pendable source of water and power in the 
four-State area—Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming—has been greatly increased 
in recent years as a result of the important 
discoveries in strategic minerals, notably 
yranium, in the region. 

Now that any possible threat to national 
arks and monuments have been averted by 
the elimination of Echo Park Dam site and 
inclusion of definite safeguards for the Rain- 
pow Bridge National Monument, the national 
interest in general and the needs of the 
great intermountain empire in particular 
call for approval of this legislation. We hope 
that sectional interests in California and dis- 
interest on the eastern seaboard will not 
combine to defeat a measure of such great 
importance to the future of the entire Na- 


tion. 





Dental Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I submit herewith an editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Sun-Times 
entitled ‘“‘Dental Research.” 

As the Sun-Times so aptly says, health 
is “one of our most precious assets.” 
But the editorial also notes that dental 
research—an important part of a total 
health research program—has_ been 
handicapped by lack of funds, and it 
supports the American Dental Associa- 
tion’s request for increased appropria- 
tions for research grants. I, too, support 
this request by the dentists themselves 
to speed research on the causes and 
treatment of dental ailments. The 
sooner we put some teeth into dental 
research the better. 

The above-mentioned editorial fol- 
lows: 

DENTAL RESEARCH 

Of the various forms of health research 
in this country, perhaps the most poorly 
endowed is dental research. Dental dis- 
eases are more annoying than dramatic and 
hence do not attract the kind of public finan- 
cial support given in the fight against cancer 


and other maladies associated with a high 
death rate. 

The Nation’s 43 dental schools and 7 dental 
research centers are practically without en- 
dowment. In fact, the single largest sum 
dedicated to dental research comes from the 
dentists themselves, who currently spend 
about $250,000 a year through the American 
Dental Association. 

With considerable reluctance, the ADA has 
concluded that the only practical way to 
speed dental research is through larger Fed- 
eral grants. In a recent appearance before 
& House Appropriations Subcommittee, Dr. 
Harold Hillenbrand, ADA secretary, urged 
a the $800,000 earmarked for research in 

esident Eisenhower's public health pro- 


gram be increa - 
$3,855,000. sed nearly 500 percent—to 
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Dr. Hillenbrand pointed out that while 
Federal funds for other health activities had 
increased as much as 6,000 percent in only 
a few years, the amount for dental health 
had gone up @ mere 23 percent. 

He proposed that the extra research funds 
be used to help increase the effectiveness of 
fluoridation, to help find a sugar that will not 
cause decay, to help bring pyorrhea and 
gingivitis under greater control, and to help 
find whatever relationship may exist between 
oral hygiene and cancer of the mouth and 
certain heart conditions. He said that ade- 
quate research could do much more than has 
been done to spare millions of children the 
deforming and disabling conditions that ac- 
company severely crooked teeth. 

By and large Dr. Hillenbrand and the ADA 
have made out a good case for what actually 
amounts to an infinitesimal increase in Fed- 
eral appropriations. Congress would be wise 
to grant the request in the interest of im- 
proving one of our most precious assets— 
national health. 





Moscow Turns on Stalin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorials 
from the New York Times and the 
Christian Science Monitor: 


[From the New York Times] 
Moscow TURNS ON STALIN 


Even the most calloused observer of the 
Soviet scene must be astounded by the speed 
and extent to which the 20th Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party has been 
turned into an anti-Stalinist demonstration. 
Khrushchev, Malenkov, Mikoyan and Suslov 
once vied with each other to praise Stalin, 
whom Khrushchev once called the “father, 
wise teacher and directing genius of the 
party, the Soviet people and the workers of 
the whole world.” Now these same men 
compete to find the most bitter phrases to 
apply to Stalin’s regime. “Twenty years of 
dictatorship and lies’ sums up their char- 
acterization of the Stalinist era. 

Mikoyan has gone furthest of all. He has 
explicitly opened the Pandora’s box of offi- 
cial Soviet history and exposed a few of the 
lies and falsehoods contained therein. So 
far Mikoyan has only rehabilitated two of 
Stalin’s many victims, Kossior and Antonov- 
Ovseyenko, but the process can hardly stop 
there. Virtually all of Lenin’s closest asso- 
ciates in the Bolshevik Revolution and the 
first few years of Soviet power—Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin, Rykov and 
many others—were put to death at Stalin’s 
order and put into Soviet history as 
“traitors” and “enemies of the people.’ In 
the land of falsehood, even a small gleam of 
truth is a dangerous thing. Can the new 
revision of Soviet history about to begin be 
contained within the limits the present 
leadership deems desirable, or will the whole 
edifice of Stalinist lies, frameups, and mur- 
ders be exposed? 

Why has this startling reversal taken 
place? Most likely Khrushchev and his fel- 
lows are responding to the great revulsion 
against Stalin and Stalinism among the peo- 
ple. The Khrushchev gang, Stalin’s crea- 
tures and accomplices, hope to retain their 
power by harnessing this torrent of popular 
sentiment themselves. Abroad, they pre- 
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sumably hope to impress democratic Social- 
ists, anti-Communist Russians and others 
that the Soviet dictatorship has been re- 
formed and is now different from the 
monstrous evil that was Stalinism. 

But we should not be tricked. The men 
who denounce Stalin now were trained by 
him and their hands are as bloody as were 
Stalin’s with the blood of innocent millions. 
They have no claim to power other than 
that they were, as they once phrased it, the 
“closest comrades-at-arms of the _ great 
Stalin.” It is good that they have begun 
to confess some of Stalin’s crimes against 
the Soviet people. Stalin is dead and can- 
not be punished. When will the Russian 
people call his living accomplices to account 
for their share in those crimes? 





[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
KHRUSHCHEV TELLS THE WORLD 


The Khrushchev speech to the Communist 
Party Congress provides a most timely serv- 
ice for the free world, including cold-war 
neutrals as well as the Western alliance. No 
one else could have done that service better. 
No non-Russians, nor any other Russian, 
could have spoken with such authority about 
Soviet aims. 

It will be well to believe that Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, head of the Soviet Communist 
Party and now clearly top man in the Krem- 
lin, means what he says. 

And what is this? Simply, starkly, that 
the Soviet Union will use international com- 
munism to destroy other nations’ ways of 
life and government throughout the free 
world, allied or neutral. Foreign aid pro- 
grams, trade, disarmament—these are all 
subservient considerations in Soviet foreign 
policy. Subservient, that is, to a central ob- 
jective that amounts to aggression short 
only of major war. 

Coexistence as Mr. Khrushchev spells it is 
not an end, but a means to anend. The end 
is the omniexistence of Communist dictator- 
ship and the nonexistence of any other form 
of government. 

The Soviet Union, he has told the Com- 
munist Party meeting, is now strong enough 
to achieve this aim without war. But the 
aim is as fixed as ever. The atom may have 
produced an East-West military stalemate. 
But it does not, in Mr. Khrushchev’s plan, 
prevent communism from infiltrating free 
world politics. 

Wherever possible, Communists should 
form popular fronts with Socialists and 
other leftist groups, he says. Perhaps this 
will work readily in some neutral Asian 
countries. In Western Europe, however, 
Socialists may take warning from the ex- 
perience of their brothers in former popular- 
front governments in what are now Russian 
satellite countries. From that they learned 
that defense of political liberty must take 
primacy over defense of economic liberty. 

In France today one of the few encourag- 
ing signs in the domestic political picture 
has been the refusal of Socialists to ally 
themselves with Communists in recent elec- 
tioneering. In Britain even Socialists who 
were once impressed by Russian rather than 
American peace statements have lately been 
alienated from Moscow by the anti-British 
campaign Mr. Khrushchev launched on his 
Indian tour. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s speech is another call to 
the Western nations to close ranks against 
an unremitting—if momentarily smiling— 
antagonist. There need not be war, he as- 
sures us all. But we should note the reason- 
ing back of this. It is that the Soviet Union 
can get all its wants—even though to that 
there is no limit—without war. 

When in history could not free men have 
had peace with oppressors on such terms as 
these? 
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President Gronchi of Italy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of this week, His Excellency 
Giovanni Gronchi, President of Italy, will 
address a joint session of Congress. It is 
my understanding that he will ask for no 
new American grants-in-aid, but he is 
sure to stress the need for increased eco- 
nomic and financial collaboration be- 
tween the United States and Italy in 
order to strengthen the ties that bind the 
two countries. Before his departure 
from Italy on his visit to America, those 
seeking to weaken Italo-American rela- 
tions and to drive Italy into the Commu- 
nist camp wrongly and _ deliberately 
sought to represent President Gronchi as 
only a lukewarm friend of Italy’s West- 
ern allies. President Gronchi’s back- 
ground belies this accusation. 

Giovanni Gronchi is a very pious, re- 
ligious and devoted family man. He is 
strongly opposed to dictatorship in any 
form. During the Mussolini regime he 
was deprived of his seat in Parliament 
because of his opposition to fascism. In 
the later period of World War II he not 
only fought back the Fascist elements 
but was also active in the anti-Nazi re- 
sistance movement, and thereafter be- 
came one of the founders of the new 
democratic Republic of Italy. 

Since then he has fervently opposed 
communism in Italy and throughout the 
world. His methods are not those of 
violence and revolution. Basically, he is 
a scholar and a man of intellect. He 
believes in reforms, in upholding the 
rights of the working people, and in im- 
proving the lot of all the underprivileged, 
but that all this is to be done in an or- 
derly fashion and in a democratic way. 
Thus, he strips the Communists of their 
most effective appeals to the masses. 
Were Signor Gronchi in American poli- 
tics, he would undoubtedly be classified 
as a liberal Democrat or a Lincoln 
Republican. 

Insofar as NATO is concerned, Gronchi 
believes that greater emphasis should 
be made on the economic phases of the 
North Atlantic Treaty rather than 
stressing too much the military aspects 
as is done at the present time. He is 
not alone in this thinking. During the 
NATO Parliamentary Conference in 
Paris last July, which I had the honor to 
attend as a member of the United States 
congressional delegation, there was con- 
siderable talk on this subject. It was 
noted by a number of delegates that 
NATO was set up as a practical organi- 
zation, geared for immediate and collec- 
tive action not only in the military field 
but also in the political and economic 
fields. Yet the emphasis was almost 
entirely on the military clauses of the 
treaty binding the Atlantic nations and 
very little on the other clauses of the 
treaty. This, it was felt by many at the 
Conference, was regrettable because ky 
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developing the political and economic 
aspects of the treaty the nations form- 
ing the Atlantic alliance would be con- 
siderably strengthened. 

Mr. Speaker, because President Gron- 
chi has been maligned, misrepresented 
and maliciously misquoted, I was happy 
to read in the New York Times magazine 
section yesterday a very fine analysis of 
the man Giovanni Gronchi by Mr. Ar- 
naldo Cortesi, the New York Times cor- 
respondent in Rome, who has followed 
Mr. Gronchi’s career for many years. 

I should like also to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an interview on 
the television program Between the 
Lines yesterday by Mr. Lester Wolff, the 
producer of that program, with Italy’s 
Foreign Minister Gaetano Martino, who 
is accompanying President Gronchi on 
his visit to the United States. I believe 
this interview is further evidence at this 
time of the traditional friendship be- 
tween Italy and the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, let us give a genuine and 
warm welcome to our Italian friends and 
allies. Let us do our part to help the 
country they represent to become totally 
free from the scourge of Communist in- 
fluence and disruption. Let us help 
make Italy one of our stanchest allies 
and supporters in the struggle for a free 
world. I take this opportunity to ex- 
tend my heartiest greetings to the Presi- 
dent of Italy, Giovanni Gronchi, and to 
his Foreign Minister, Gaetano Martino, 
and wish them a most pleasant and suc- 
cessful visit to our country. 

The New York Times article and the 
television interview mentioned above are 
inserted in the REcorp under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks. They read as follows: 
[From the New York Times of February 26, 

1956] 
PRESIDENTIAL VISITOR From ITALY 
(By Arnaldo Cortesi) 

RomeE.—Giovanni Gronchi, the third Presi- 
dent of Ltaly, was elected by Parliament in 
1955 and immediately made it plain that he 
was something new in the European experi- 
ence of parliamentary republics. 

He does not subscribe to the European 
view that Presidents, like the children of a 
bygone age, should be seen and not heard. 
He does not conceive of them as mere figure- 
heads. He thinks they have better things to 
do than to look decorative at public func- 
tions and to hold more or less superfluous 
“consultations” at times of cabinet crises. 

In this he is significantly broadening the 
major powers conferred on him by the con- 
stitution—the veto power (all laws must 
have his signature) and the power to send 
messages to Parliament on any subject, to 
dissolve Parliament or either chamber, and 
to nominate Premiers. The framers of the 
Italian Constitution intended to model their 
republic on France, and it was thus consid- 
ered axiomatic that the Italian President 
would do nothing and say nothing of politi- 
cal significance. The first two did follow the 
French precedent, but Gronchi has clearly 
indicated his belief that as President he has 
not only the right but the duty to urge his 
views on the Government and the nation. 

In little less than a year since he was 
elected President Gronchi has delivered more 
speeches of political significance in all parts 
of Italy than any other European President 
has done in the whole of a term. His influ- 
ence has always been exerted in favor of a 
policy based on the idea that the best way to 
fight communism is to steal its thunder by 
moving resolutely toward the working masses 
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and the poor with a policy of 
left-wing flavor. 

His insistence that to be elected President 
is not the same thing as being put on th 
political shelf has made Gronchi a far in 
powerful figure in politics than any of = 
European counterparts. Nevertheless When 

‘ 0 
he arrives in Washington on an officia} Visit 
this week as the guest of the Uniteg States 
Government, neither he nor the Italian Min. 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Prof, Gaetano 
Martino, who accompanies him, will haye an 
specific demands to make. They have, above 
all, no intention of asking for new American 
grants-in-aid. They will, however, Certainly 
make out a case for increased economic ang 
financial collaboration between the Uniteg 
States and Italy, pointing out particularly 
how vast a field is available in Italy gq 
American loans and investments. 

In their journey across the Atlantic, Which 
will take them also to Canada, Gronchj and 
Martino count on cementing the already ex. 
cellent relations among the three countrig 
concerned. While in Washington they ex. 
pect to discuss all aspects of the internationa] 
situation frankly with their American Oppo- 
site numbers and to reach a more’ perfec 
alinement of Italian and American Policy 
within the framework of the Atlantic Pact 

President Gronchi is a self-made man oj 
humble origins who graduated first to cop. 
siderable success as an industrialist and late 
to the highest political position of his coun. 
try. At the age of 68 he is a vigorous man 
of less than average height, with hom. 
rimmed spectacles, a full head of almost 
completely white hair, and a healthy out-of. 
doors complexion. He radiates energy ani 
self-confidence and is clearly a go-getter, 

Even in Italy, where the population is al. 
most solidly Catholic, Gronchi distinguishes 
himself as a devout and practicing Catholic, 
It follows that he is anti-Communist to the 
innermost fiber of his being. A man of deep 
and wide culture, he understands and reads 
English without difficulty, but does not trust 
himself to speak it. The address that he is 
to make to a joint session of Congress will, 
therefore, be delivered in Italian. 

This will not be Gronchi’s first visit to 
America. He was there as a businessman fo 
a month at the end or 1935 and the begin- 
ning of 1936. He returned, again on business 
in May 1940, but was obliged to cut his stay 
short because of Italy’s entry into the wr 
on Germany’s side. He has been married 
twice, and lives in Rome—not in the rather 
stuffy splendor of the Quirinal Palace, for 
merly the residence of Italian Kings, but in 
his private home, together with his second 
wife, a pretty woman 25 years his junia, 
their son, Mario 13; and their daughte, 
Maria Cecilia, 11. Signora Gronchi will ac 
company him on his trip to America. Al 
affectionate husband and father, Gronchi is 
a home-loving person whose main hobbits 
are fishing, oriental art, and classical music. 
He has been known to miss important politi- 
cal appointments because he had gone to the 
zoo or circus with his children. 

In his Washington talks, Gronchi believe 
he will be aided by the fact that he is a 
quainted with most of the men with whom 
he will be dealing. He met President Eisel- 
hower before either was President, and als 
knows the American Secretary of State. Iv © 
deed, Gronchi professes a very high regatd J 
for Mr. Dulles and often expresses appreci & 
tion of the courtesy that Dulles did him by 7 
stopping off in Rome to speak to him whet § 
he was on his way to the second Geneva Col & 
ference. 

Gronchi has often been represented as & © 
adversary of the Atlantic Pact and a luke § 
warm friend, at best, of Italy's allies. Be § 
denies the charge most emphatically. B § 
says that adherence to the Atlantic Pact § © 
the necessary basis of Italian foreign poli. § 
and declares it unthinkable that Italy show? 
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abandon the alliance. He recalls that, 
ago as 1953, when he was still Presi- 
er) of the Chamber, he said to 
Clare Boothe Luce: “I wish you 
could persuade them in America that only 
the communists and leftwing Socialists are 
against the Atlantic Pact; and new perhaps 
not even the Socialists.” 

When pressed for an explanation of why 
he is regarded in many quarters as an enemy 
of the Atlantic Pact, Gronchi says the reason 
is that he disagreed with the way—and only 
with the way—in which Italy joined the 
alliance in 1949. He felt that Italy should 
have exacted some political advantage, and 
particularly guaranties about Trieste, in ex- 
change for her adhesion to the treaty. As 
far as treaty itself is concerned, he says he 
has always been heartily in agreement with 


it 


ever 
as long 
dent (Speak 
Ambassador 


‘The problem now is, Gronchi adds, not 
whether Italy should or should not remain 
in the Atlantic alliance. She is in and will 
remain in, wholly and unreservedly, he says. 
The problem is to make the alliance work 
as efficiently as possible. What is required, 
Gronchi believes, is to lay greater stress on 
the economic clauses of the treaty, thus 
emphasizing that the Atlantic alliance is an 
Atlantic community of nations. The pres- 
ent tendency, Gronchi feels, is to think too 
much of the military clauses and not enough 
of the others. 

Another fault, in Gronchi’s opinion, is that 
the lesser powers in the alliance (which in 
effect means all except the United States, 
Britain, and France) should be: permitted 
to contribute more than they do at present. 
This could be done by calling more frequent 
meetings of the Atlantic Council and by con- 
sulting smaller nations in all matters of 
policy toward the East. 

He is perfectly aware, Gronchi says, that 
the greatest burden of responsibility must 
necessarily be shouldered by the big powers. 
fhat is inevitable and entirely as it should 
be. He is, however, strongly of the opinion 
that to share out more responsibility to the 
smaller states would increase the cohesion 
among all members of the alliance. 

In the minds of most people, both in Italy 
and outside Italy, Gronchi is the advocate of 
the opening to the left, or in other words, 
the man who would like to see room made in 
the Cabinet for the leftwing Socialists, who 
are now in alliance with the Communists. 
In his inaugural speech he said things that 
were widely interpreted to mean that he 
wanted the Socialists in the Cabinet with the 
least possible delay. On second thought, he 
now says he does not want anything of the 
sort, and he points out that he spoke of the 
Socialists being in the Government not as an 
imminent but as a remote possibility. 

“As I said in the Christian Democratic Con- 
gress of 1954 in Naples,” Gronchi points out, 
“I have never conceived of the opening to 
the left as meaning that the Government 
parties were to negotiate with the leftwing 
Socialists in the hope of inducing them to 
enter the Cabinet. My idea is the exact op- 
Posite. It is the leftwing Socialists who must 
move away from the Communists and toward 
the Christian Democrats and the other center 
parties, until they are worthy of entering the 
Cabinet and their admission becomes logical 
and almost inevitable.” 

The movement of the leftwing Socialists 
away from the Communists and toward the 
center has already begun, Gronchi thinks, 
and what the Christian Democrats should 
now do is to accelerate it. The Christian 
Democratic Party, he says, has a good pro- 
gram, which was approved in 1946 and never 
repudiated. It provides for a social develop- 
— of the economy by means of land re- 
a of housing, measures to 

. unemployment, and the like. 
eeu program be applied integrally and 
aices ourage, Gronchi urges. He believes the 

‘wing Socialists would soon find them- 
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selves facing a difficult dilemma. They would 
have to decide whether to stick to their 
Communist allies or break away from them 
in support of the Government’s reform pro- 
gram. If they decided to stay with the Com- 
munists, they would be extremely vulnerable 
at the next election, Gronchi thinks. 

The President of Italy is in agreement with 
most Western European statesmen that Ger- 
many is the central world problem of this 
moment. It may well be that this problem 
holds the balance between war and peace. 
Gronchi would like to see the West adopt a 
more dynamic policy where Germany is con- 
cerned, though he does not say just what 
such a policy should be. He feels that the 
presence of millions of refugees and the divi- 
sion of Germany into two parts can easily 
produce irredentist feelings and attitudes, 
and may even bring into being a body of Ger- 
man opinion favorable to direct negotiations 
with the Russians. 

What Gronchi fears is that the Soviets may 
make some headway with their propaganda 
that it is only Germany’s NATO membership 
that stands in the path of German reunifica- 
tion. It is an argument, he thinks, that 
is likely to find a more and more receptive 
audience as resurgent German nationalism 
gains ground; and the West must find some 
way of combating it. 

Giovanni Gronchi was born in Pontedera, 
a small town in the province of Pisa, Tus- 
cany, on September 1, 1887. His father, 
Sperandio, was an accountant in a food- 
processing plant, and eked out a miserable 
living with odd jobs, which included selling 
salamis and sausages for a local manufac- 
turer. His mother died in 1896, when Gi- 
ovanni was a small boy of 6, and his father 
remarried shortly afterward. 

Things began to look up when a gifted 
priest, Don Giuseppe Carlini, became inter- 
ested in the boy and prevailed upon his 
father to send him to high school. Giovanni 
soon stood out as a brilliant student and paid 
for most of his subsequent education with 
the scholarships he won. Don Carlini was 
also responsible for introducing young Gron- 
chi to the Catholic youth movement, and 
so getting him started in politics. 

From that point, Gronchi never looked 
back. He delivered his first public speech 
at the age of 12, was elected chairman of the 
newly founded Catholic club of Pontedera at 
16, and at 20 ran for office for the first time, 
being soundly beaten in a municipal election. 

In 1909, with a degree from the famous 
normal school of Pisa, a state college founded 
by Napoleon, young Gronchi taught in high 
schools in Pisa, Parma, and Bergamo. In 
1913, he married Cecilia Comparini, whom he 
had known in the Catholic youth movement, 
When Italy entered the First World War 2 
years later, Gronchi, though a _ professed 
pacifist, did his full duty and returned home 
when it was over with the rank of captain 
and 1 silver and 2 bronze medals for gal- 
lantry. 

On his return from war, Gronchi partici- 
pated in the Catholic congress of Bologna in 
1919, which gave birth to the Catholic politi- 
cal movement that took the name of Italian 
Popular Party. The present dominant Chris- 
tian Democratic Party is its successor. Gron- 
chi was one of the 133 deputies that the P. P., 
as the Popular Party was known, elected to 
the first postwar chamber. He was vitally 
interested in the Catholic labor movement, 
and in 1920 was appointed national secre- 
tary general of the “white,” or Catholic, labor 
confederation. 

He was soon in the forefront of his party's 
losing struggle with fascism. When, after 
the 1922 march on Rome, his party decided 
to collaborate with fascism, Gronchi was 
Undersecretary for Industry and Commerce 
in one of Mussolini’s cabinets. But he soon 
resigned and resumed the fight against 
fascism. 
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Gronchi was reelected a deputy in 1924, and 
shortly thereafter suffered the loss of his 
father and his wife. After the murder of 
Giacomo Matteotti, he joined the anti- 
Fascist Parliament known as “The Aven- 
tine.” In 1926, the Fascists deprived him 
formally of his seat in Parliament. 

If he had now wished to resume teaching, 
Gronchi would have had to take an oath of 
allegiance to fascism. He preferred to make 
a new life for himself. At the age of 39, he 
found himself selling neckties and falling 
far short of making enough to support him- 
self. Then he became a traveling salesman 
for a paint manufacturer. A few years later, 
he had founded his own firm and was on 
his way to becoming a successful and pros- 
perous manufacturer. His plant was first 
at Brugherio, near Milan, and later at Cas- 
oria, near Naples. 

In 1941, during the Second World War, 
Gronchi married again. His second wife was 
the former Carla Bissantini, whom he had 
first met in 1926. In the closing stages of 
the war, Gronchi played an important part 
in the anti-Nazi resistance movement as a 
member of the National Liberation Commit- 
tee of northern Italy. After the liberation, 
he was one of the men who reorganized the 
old Popular Party into the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party. 

As one of the big men in the dominant 
party, Gronchi found himself in all the early 
postwar Cabinets. He was Minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce in the 2 Cabinets 
headed by Ivanoe Bonomi, in that headed 
by Ferruccio Parri, and in the first of the 
late Alcide De Gasperi’s 8 successive Cabinets. 
In 1948, he was elected president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and he held this post 
for 7 years, a record that ahs been exceeded 
by only two persons in Italian parliamentary 
history. 

On April 29, 1955, a joint session of the 
Senate and the Chamber elected Gronchi 
President of the Italian Republic on the 
fourth ballot by 658 votes out of 833. It was 
a most confused election, which in the end 
saw almost the entire Parliament, including 
both the extreme left and the extreme right 
as well as most of the Christian Democrats 
and the center, voting for Gronchi. 

Italian Presidents are elected for 7-year 
terms, and Gronchi will therefore be Presi- 
ident until 1962. He looks upon it as a good 
omen that his presidency has been opened, 
within 1 year of his election, by a trip to the 
United States. He is confident that a better 
understanding will result from it, and that 
this will strengthen Italo-American friend- 
ship and make it more enduring. 





INTERVIEW WITH FOREIGN MINISTER GAETANO 
MaRTINO, OF ITALY, BY LESTER WOLFF FOR 
BETWEEN THE LINES TELEVISION PROGRAM, 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1956 


Question. What is the purpose of your visit 
to the United States? 

Answer. As you know the visit takes place 
as a result of an official invitation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to President Gronchi. It 
certainly was a very courteous gesture which 
can’t but furrther improve the good rela- 
tions between our two countries. I think 
that the first and most important purpose 
of the visit is to strengthen, through a more 
personal and informal exchange of views at 
high level, the traditional friendship between 
Italy and the United States. 

Question. Can you give us, Excellency, 
some information on Italy’s economic situa- 
tion today? 

Answer. Italy’s economy is steadily improv- 
ing as the figures of our statistics show. 
Since the huge destructions of the war, which 
left the country in an almost hopeless sit- 
uation, the recovery has been amazing. To- 
day Italy has overstepped, in almost every 
sector, the prewar economic standards. Of 
course, we shall never forget that these won- 
derful results have been quickly reached be- 
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cause, side by side with the tenacity and 
the will to fight for a better future of our 
people, we had the generous American con- 
tribution which helped us through, and is 
still helping us to reach our goals. 

Question. Do you think the death of Min- 
ister Vanoni may affect Italian policies? 

Answer. The death of Ezio Vanoni, our 
Minister for Budget, is certainly a great loss 
for our nation. He not only was a well- 
known expert for economic affairs, the au- 
thor of the recovery plan that bears his 
name, but also an honest and good citizen 
and a convinced friend of your country. 

I, personally, do not think that his death 
will change the course of the economic policy 
of the Government. The general pattern 
of said policy is decided and accepted by the 
Cabinet as a whole and I do not see any 
reason to modify it. 

Question. Could you, Mr. Minister, give us 
the names of men who, according to your 
opinion, are to be watched for Italy’s future? 

Answer. Well, this is a rather difficult ques- 
tion to answer. Still, as I have faith in the 
future of my country, I think I'll take 
on me to answer: all the boys and girls of 
the new generation. 

Question. And now, Excellency, may we 
have your idea on Italy’s attitude toward 
America and on what can be done to further 
improve the relations between the two coun- 
tries? 

Answer. Our attitude toward America is 
one of friendship and trust. We belong to 
the same western civilization and we cherish 
the same ideals. Our nations are bound in 
the same defensive alliance in order to pro- 
tect that civilization and those ideals. As 
I already said, I think that this mutual 
friendship can be further promoted by a 
better reciprocal knowledge of our people. 
I, therefore, think that visits of Officials, ex- 
perts, or even plain tourists, also scholar- 
ships, etc., should be encouraged and facili- 
tated in both our countries so as to allow a 
better understanding of each other's prob- 
lems, and of the methods to adopt in order 
to face and solve them. 


Salute to Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared on February 15, 1956, 
in the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record, on 
the occasion of the 70th anniversary year 
of the Lithuanian Roman Catholic Alli- 
ance and the 38th anniversary of the 
declaration of Lithuania’s independence 
of Russia: 

A dinner held last night at American 
Legion Home, 45 North River Street, served 
to direct attention to some of the activities 
of a large body of residents of Lithuanian 
origin in our midst. Primarily the dinner 
was held to note the 70th anniversary year 
of the Lithuanian Roman Catholic Alliance 
and the 38th anniversary of the declaration 
of Lithuania’s independence of Russia. 

As the history-minded must know, this 
declaration came on February 16, 1918, and 
eloquent note has been made by Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles of the fact that 
the 38th anniversary will be observed gen- 
erally tomorrow. 
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Plymouth saw the birth of the Lithuanian 
Roman Catholic Alliance on November 22, 
1886. From small beginnings the alliance 
grew to a membership of some 20,000. An 
officer informed us that the bulk of the mem- 
bership is in the anthracite fields. Leonard 
Simutis, editor of a Lithuanian language 
daily in Chicago, where 100,000 residents are 
of Lithuanian ancestry, is the president, and 
John J. Grigalus, a Boston lawyer, is vice 
president. The six other officers reside in 
this region. Among them is William 
Kvetkas, of Academy Street, the secretary. 
He has held the office for 18 years and prior 
to that served 14 years, first as trustee and 
then as treasurer. 

Of timely interest is the invitation the 
organization's spiritual director, Rev. John 
F. Boll, has received to give the invocation 
at an opening session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington one day soon. The 
alliance was formed as a mutual benefit or- 
ganization and has continued through the 
years to serve its original basic purpose, but 
not the least of its values is found in occa- 
sional social gatherings, such as last night's 
held on the eve of Lent and almost on the 
eve of Lithuanian Day. 





February Is Catholic Press Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Feb- 
ruary is being commemorated all over 
this Nation as Catholic Press Month. It 
is with great pleasure that I pay tribute 
today to those publications which faith- 
fully report on events of significant and 
special interest to Catholic readers. 

The Catholic press of the United 
States is filling a definite need. It is 
primarily concerned with giving a more 
detailed report on Catholic events than 
do secular papers and evaluating the 
changing times in which we live. The 
high quality and uniform excellence of 
our Catholic press is confirmed by the 
high esteem in which it is held by all its 
readers. They look to it for the guid- 
ance and interpretation so badly needed 
by all of us today. 

The paper with which I happen to be 
most familiar, and which I salute also 
today, is the Catholic Courier Journal, 
which is the official newspaper of the 
diocese of Rochester. Its circulation is 
over 53,000. Its coverage of the news is 
complete, timely, and well written. By 
means of wire services from all over the 
world, the Courier Journal! is able to sup- 
ply its readers with the latest, up-to-the- 
minute happenings soon after they take 
place. This fine paper also carries accu- 
rate accounts of important Catholic 
events and is noted for its complete 
coverage of significant Catholic news. 

Mr. Speaker, the Catholic Courier 
Journal of my city is just one of many 
fine Catholic newspapers of this country. 
It is an integral part of the network of 
diocesan papers which, though restricted 
in its readership and area of coverage, 
is a most effective and good influence on 
our public life. 
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The Catholic press is serving its ends 
well. It is a strong and enlightenj 

influence in the homes of all who reaq it 
As Catholic Press Month draws ty ; 
close, I salute these publications for their 
past accomplishments and wish them 
continued success in the years ahead, 























Our Most Impoverished Citizens 











EXTENSION OF REMARKs 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 
wide national attention has been given 
to a booklet issued by the Christian 
Century, of Chicago, and containing p.. 
prints of a series of articles by Dr, Hgy. 
old E. Fey on our treatment of American 
Indians. The Christian Century is on 
of the outstanding and most infiuentig) 
Protestant publications in the country, 
Work is a Catholic newspaper, exce). 
lently edited, and of wide circulation, 
The following article from the July 1955 
issue of Work indicates a unanimity of 
opinion in a considerable segment of 
both Protestant and Catholic circles on 
the question of our treatment of the 
American Indians. The article follows: 
A ROVING EDITOR PROVIDES AN ANSWER—WsEi? 

PEOPLE IN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ARE IN 

DEEPEST POVERTY? ( 

(By Bob Senser) 

The people who once owned all the wealth 
of this country are now its most impoverished 
citizens. While a few Indians own oil wells 
and other riches, as a group the 400,00 
United States Indians “live in deeper pover- 
ty than any other racial group in the N- 
tion.” 

So says Harold E. Fey, executive edi- 
tor of the Christian Century, in a new book- 
let titled “Indian Rights and America 
Justice.” 

“The original American is buried to his 
neck in legal paper,” Dr. Fey points ou. 
Congress has passed more than 5,000 statutes 
on the Indian since 1900, as a followup & 
United States Indian treaties which swott 
they would endure “‘so long as the grass shal 
grow and the waters run.” 

Yet all these legal papers have spared the 
Indian only a small part of his original i 
heritance. The tribes were squeezed inw 
less and less land—and into the most bal 
ren. “As a result of the Indian Allotmezt 
Act of 1887, Indian landholdings (in 80 years 
shrank from 139 million to 48 million acres, 
Dr. Fey says. 

Sixty-five percent of Indian land hasé 
annual rainfall of less than 15 inches, /é 
than half of Indiana (where there are ol) 
a scattering of Indians). 
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try,” the booklet states, ‘‘water for huma 
use is transported long distances in rusty 
metal barrels, often with no cover except 
a burlap bag spread over the top to preveéli 
loss by splashing or evaporation. * * ° 
“Lack of clean water helps explain Ws 
the incidence among Navaho children © 
diarrhea and enteritis is 20 times that » 
the general population, why life expectanct 
among the Papagos (Arizona) is 17 yeas 
against 68 for the Nation as a whole.” (+4 
average Indian life expectancy is 36.) 
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Dr. Fey 
the Pima 


recalls how Congress in 1859 set up 
Indian Reservation in Arizona, 
where the Gila and Salt Rivers were to be 
reserved for the use of the Indians. But 
after the Civil War white squatters, first 
Morinons and then others, settled upstream 
and took the water of the river for their own 
In a few years the ancient canals of 
the Pimas went dry, and for nearly 40 years 
these peaceful farmers fought a losing fight 
against starvation. : 

In many other places, too, the choice land 
that in 1900 had still been in Indian hands 
was lost to the whites. 

An erosion of Indian rights has taken 
place since 1950, Dr. Fey charges. Samples 
of the evidence that he cites to prove this: 

“Land belonging to Indians in New Mexico 
was sold without their consent. 

“Government representatives interfered 
with the election of tribal officers of the 
Blackfeet Tribe in Montana. 

“The practice of consulting Indians on 
legislation or other matters affecting their 
welfare was virtually stopped. 

“Some tribes could not get statements con- 
cerning balances in their tribal funds on 
deposit with the United States Treasury, and 
finally had to appeal to the United States 
Indian Claims Commission for the informa- 
tion.” 

Dr. Fey's booklet examines in detail the 
plight of the Klamath Indians of Oregon, 
the Pimas of Arizona, the Chippewas of 
North Dakota, the Navahos of Arizona and 
New Mexico, and the Cherokees of North 
Carolina and Tennessee. But he discusses 
not only the Indian problem, but the prob- 
lem of the white man’s conscionce: 

“Since the beginning of this century our 
Government has spent more than a billion 
dollars to improve the economic condition of 
this minority. But the simple materialistic 
faith that filling stomachs solves all other 
problems, which seems to underlie our policy 
toward underdeveloped countries with com- 
munism, has not solved the problem of our 
relations with the Indians. 

“The only policy we have not tried con- 
sistently, determinedly, and on a large scale, 
is the policy of study of the Indian heritage, 
respect for the Indian as an individual and 
for his social groups as essential to his way 
of life.” 

The booklet, which originally appeared as 
a series of 8 articles in the Protestant 
weekly, Christian Century, has a Protestant 
mission emphasis in several sections, but 
most of its 24 pages are loaded with facts for 
anyone interested in justice for the original 
Americans. 


use. 





Shall We Tolerate Those Flying Saloons? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article by 
Harry C. Kenney entitled, “Shall We 
Tolerate Those Flying Saloons?” which 
Was published in the February issue of 
the Christian Herald. I am very much 
interested in this subject matter since I 
have introduced legislation in the House 

Prohibit the serving of alcoholic 
beverages to passengers in flight. 
The article follows: 
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SHALL WE TOLERATE THOSE FLYING SALOONS? 
(By Harry C. Kenney) 


Sky-high drunks not only make airplane 
trips less enjoyable, but potentially present a 
serious threat to the chances of your land- 
ing safely at your destination. This is no 
mere conflict of morality between drinker 
and nondrinker. The peril is impartial. 
Airborne alcohol endangers not only the lives 
of nondrinkers, but the lives of the drinkers 
themselves. 

With air travel constantly and phenom- 
enally growing (in 1954, for example, more 
people flew the oceans than crossed them by 
ship for the first time in history), the alco- 
holic headache aloft is destined to become 
worse, not better, unless something is done 
about it promptly. 

I have flown well over 100,000 miles in this 
country and abroad, and there have been few 
flights when I have not been disturbed or 
concerned over the threat to the safety of 
the flight due to intoxicating liquors served 
to passengers. 

One such experience occurred on a major 
airline nonstop flight scheduled for New 
York to Miami. As the huge, heavily loaded 
plane raced down the runway the fire warn- 
ing mechanism sounded. Fortunately the 
crew had enough runway distance to halt 
without taking off. 

In 2 hours we tried it again. Once more 
the fire alarm sounded, indicating serious 
trouble with one of the engines. We re- 
turned to the airport and waited until 
another plane could be readied. By the time 
we took off for the third try the passengers 
were rightfully nervous. 

A fine-looking businessman sat opposite 
me. The stewardess served him drinks and 
he called for more. Soon he was under the 
influence—and yet he was served more 
liquor. Suddenly he let out a shrilling, 
startiing, between-the-teeth whistle which 
just about sent the nervous passengers 
through the ceiling of the plane. 

The passenger wanted the stewardess and 
more liquor. In the process he made obvi- 
ous advances to the stewardess, tried to buy 
everyone on the plane a drink, and con- 
ducted passenger-bumping excursions up 
and down the aisle. 

The male steward tried to quiet him down 
but he became argumentative and difficult. 
He was going to “get” the jobs of the person- 
nel and he knew his “rights.” Finally, the 
captain had to leave the cockpit, come back, 
take away the man’s matches and cigarettes, 
strap him in a seat, and assign the very busy 
steward to watch over him. Passenger com- 
fort was devastated and the safety of the 
flight was seriously jeopardized. 

What is it going to take to convince the 
Nation’s airline executives and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board that serving liquor in air- 
planes is gambling with passengers’ lives? 

Overwhelming evidence is piling up that 
the incidents of disturbance, anxiety and 
danger due to drinking and drunks aboard 
have reached the alarm stage not only for 
many passengers but for many of those per- 
sons responsible for the safe conduct of a 
plane. 

A flight engineer writes that “to be of as- 
sistance to a stewardess and do a job” he 
opened a champagne bottle in the cockpit 
with his pocket knife. The cork came out 
with a loud explosion “and with a motion 
similar to a small projectile.” He admitted 
that the bottle should never have been 
brought to the cockpit and that “since the 
cork was made of rather heavy rubber ma- 
terial, had it been aimed just right it could 
have hit a feather button, an instrument or 
a& crew member with obvious results.” 

The engineer said the incident “really 
shook me, particularly when I fully realized 
all its possibilities. From such acorns, oaks 
of disaster grow.” 
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A publisher of a large newspaper writes: 
“I have observed with great concern the pro- 
cedure in both types of flights: (a) where 
drinks are provided free; (b) where they are 
sold. My reaction has been very definitely 
negative to the whole idea. To see fine young 
women pushing the sale of liquor in an 
otherwise refined atmosphere, is very irri- 
tating to me. Serving liquor on planes is 
still very distasteful to nondrinkers as well 
as to those who believe liquor is a contribut- 
ing hazard.” 

Yet airlines that encourage drinking aloft 
forbid cigar smoking, because its heavy 
fumes may disturb other passengers. 

An overseas captain reports two cases of 
intoxicated, hard-to-control men passengers 
and one case of a drunken woman who in- 
sisted On parading up and down the aisle 
nude. 

One airline captain with 12 years’ ex- 
perience says: “I feel that the airlines not 
only lowered their standards but added a 
hazard to the safe conduct of a flight when 
they started serving drinks. I feel that in- 
flight is definitely not the time for liquor.” 

A major airline pilot has stated: “I have 
had two cases when I had to order an ob- 
viously intoxicated person from the cockpit 
at night during final approach to landing.” 

Another airline pilot writes: “Once I saw 
a dozing drinker light several cigarettes and 
drop each one of them down in the uphol- 
stery still burning.” This same pilot reports 
the experience of another drinker who “at- 
tacked the plane’s captain and had to be tied 
with a rope on the floor where he spent the 
rest of the flight.” 

A woman who has flown the Atlantic twice 
writes about the discomfort caused by the 
liquor served all passengers who accepted it. 
“Passengers got noisy in a very short while 
on the return trip, and nothing was done to 
quiet them down.” A stewardess told her: 
“Aside from the noise, the smell, and the 
problems liquor brings with it, there is al- 
ways the possibility that in an emergency at 
least half of the passengers could not be 
relied upon to be of service to themselves or 
others. They might even hinder the rescue 
of other passengers.” 

She was referring to the possibility of 
“ditching” in the ocean. At such a time all 
passengers would be expected to be helpful. 
There would be excitement. Precision and 
clear thinking would be vital. Getting pas- 
sengers into “Mae Wests’ and launching the 
liferafts would demand speed. 

Where would a drunk fit into this picture? 
He would be a threat to the whole situation 
and endanger the rescue operations. Not 
only would he be a severe hazard but iron- 
ically would require special attention because 
he was drunk and would steal precious time 
and attention. His own chances of survival 
would be drastically reduced. 

Air flight personnel have to contend con- 
stantly with “champagne flights” and “cock- 
tail hour” flights over land and sea. Such 
schedules are dramatically headlined in na- 
tional advertising. Can two stewardesses and 
a steward (sometimes only two stewardesses) 
be expected to take care of the requests and 
needs of 50 to 90 passengers for an hour and 
a half to eight hours and longer and still 
handle the drinkers? 

Some airline officials contend that drinking 
on planes is no more dangerous than drink- 
ing on trains. This just doesn’t stand up. 
The trains are on the ground, on tracks. The 
engineer and fireman never leave their posts 
to handle drunks. There are numerous con- 
ductors and trainmen to deal with difficult 
situations. There are separate drinking cars 
or drinking compartments and the non- 
drinker and family groups do not have to be 
subjected to an atmosphere that is contrary 
to their thinking, education and beliefs. 

The pilot of a plane from necessity 1s 
closely associated with the passengers and 
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yet should he be expected to leave his post 
at times when his job needs him most? 
Take the regulation which states that the 
cockpit door should never be locked. This 
is provided as an escape possibility in case 
of acrash. However, each airline determines 
whether the door shall be open or not during 
takeoffs and landings. 

Several airlines leave the door open during 
these times because if there is a crash there 
ts no likelihood of the door’s jamming. 
There are many times when the pilot has 
to land in weather so bad that he has to be 
talked down. Is this the time to contend 
with drinkers? Is this the time to be con- 
cerned whether a drunk is going to get into 
the cockpit and take a swing at the captain? 

The above incidents are not rare. Yet 
one major airline official declares—and it is 
generally accepted by the others that serve 
liquor: “We know of no evidence which will 
support any suggestion that the safety of 
operation is diminished by the limited serv- 
ice of alcoholic beverages which we permit 
and provide.”’ 

This is not the way the Air Line Stewards 
and Stewardesses Association sees it. This 
organization has passed a resolution oppos- 
ing bar service aloft “in the interest of the 
safety of the flying public.” President of the 
ALSSA Rowland K. Quinn, Jr., says this reso- 
lution was adopted “because of the safety 
hazard and deterioration of reasonable pas- 
senger discipline necessary to provide for the 
pleasure and safety of all passengers.” 

Mr. Quinn further states: “The modern 
aircraft is a complex machine. The cockpit 
crew should not be expected to double as 
bouncers in the cocktail lounge. As a gen- 
eral rule, stewardesses today are younger and 
less mature than they were even a few years 
ago, when all applicants were required to be 
trained nurses. It is unreasonable to expect 
a@ young woman scarcely 20 years old to func- 
tion as the enforcement agency in their fiy- 
ing saloons. The airlines should have recog- 
nized these problems and acted on their own 
volition. However, since they have not and 
do not intend to do so, Federal legislation 
should be enacted to protect the flying public 
and crews against the inherent dangers exist- 
ing as a result of uncontrolled drinking on 
commercial aircraft. 

The executive board of the Air Line Pilots 
Association also has called on commercial 
aviation companies to discontinue serving 
liquor or set-ups on flights. Clarence N. 
Sayen, president of the association, says: 
“We feel that drinking aboard airplanes is a 
growing problem that alarms pilots who are 
charged with the safe conduct of a flight.” 

Harold L. Pearson, former president Air 
Transport Association, drew up a code 
which he hoped his fellow executives in the 
industry would adopt. It included such 
points as these: No person giving evidence 
of intoxication shall be permitted to board 
an aircraft; no beverage service will be 
available to intoxicated persons or minors; 
no liquor service on Sundays or national 
election days; service will be confined to the 
hours between noon and midnight; no serv- 
ice on flights of less than 2 hours dura- 
tion. No service on coach flights; beverage 
service shall not be permitted to interfere 
with serving of meals or comfort of pas- 
sengers; and ATA should be empowered to 
police the industry code. 

While any and every attempt to bring 
about the control or denial of serving liquor 
aloft is to be applauded, there are wide loop- 
holes in the above suggested code. Take, 
for example, the item which suggests no 
liquor service on flights of less than 2 
hours. Do not the longer flights provide 
the greater danger? There is time to con- 
sume more liquor, the planes fiy higher, 
farther, and faster. Long trips require larger 
planes which carry more passengers and are 
subject to a different set of flying problems 
the short routes. 


from 
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Mr. Pearson presented the 15-point code 
in full before airline delegates to the recent 
Air Traffic Conference gathering in San 
Francisco. The airline officials refused to 
adopt even this compromise set of liquor 
controls. An ATA spokesman said the 
group “found the code unacceptable” and 
“left the matter with the individual air- 
lines.” 

Mr. Pearson also could get little satisfac- 
tion from CAB. The acting chairman of 
the Government regulatory organization said 
in reply to Mr. Pearson’s letter of complaint 
that it was keeping the liquor question in 
mind; that while protests against drinking 
in flight “have become more pronounced, 
CAB will determine when public safety is 
involved and will take corrective steps as 
they are required.” 

CAB can stop the serving of liquor when- 
ever it wants to and can accomplish the 
job within 24 hours. But what is its posi- 
tion? It is stated in a memorandum on 
policy: 

“The serving of alcoholic beverages aboard 
air-carrier airplanes in flight is not spe- 
cifically prohibited or restricted by Federal 
law. * * * The Board has held in the past 
that the matter is one subject to State law 
enforcement. Notwithstanding * * * it is 
possible that if the privilege were abused, 
safety might be jeopardized. * * * Conse- 
quently the Board has been vigilant in ex- 
amining all complaints of this nature * * * 
and as a resuit of these investigations we 
do not believe there is any evidence to 
show, on the basis of present practice, that 
safety of flight is jeopardized.” 

No evidence, they say. 

Capital Airlines, which does not serve li- 
quor and yet is not taking sides over the 
conflict, complained to the CAB that an- 
other airline, a competitor, was. serving 
drinks over States where the sale of alco- 
holic beverages was illegal. Capital claimed 
that the practice not only was illegal but 
unfair competition, and what was CAB going 
to do about it? 

The Board dismissed the complaint with- 
out action and stated that: ‘“* * * it is 
not thought that any action thereon or 
investigation thereof by the Board at this 
time would be in the interest of the pub- 
uc.” 

Some day, however, some organization is 
likely to investigate the extent to which 
airlines can be prevented from serving liquor 
over dry States. This could well be a 
provocative investigation. Mr. Quinn de- 
clares: “The carriers possibly proclaim that 
they religiously observe State liquor laws. 
This is so absurd as to be laughable. The 
cabin crews haven't the vaguest idea what 
State restrictions are imposed upon the 
serving and sale of liquor. Moreover, it is 
pretty difficult to know at 25,000 feet when 
you pass over the State line.’’ 

Thus the merry-go-round turns. The air- 
lines’ own trade association refuses to act as 
a body and has tossed the ball back to the 
individual airlines. Some airlines have 
tossed the ball to CAB. It has tossed it back 
to the airlines. The pilots, stewardesses, and 
stewards are on record against liquor. Many 
passengers have objected. Incidents of dan- 
ger and potential danger have been recorded 
by flight personnel. In the meantime, the 
planes are fiying high in more ways than one. 

Who wants liquor on airlines? A few years 
ago the companies queried passengers on 
drinks in flight. In a 60-day survey cus- 
tomers of one company registered a 78-per- 
cent vote against liquor. In all cases the 
vote was against the service. 

One airline president said: “You may rest 
assured that as long as I have any connec- 
tion with this company no such equipment 
(bars to serve alcoholic beverages) will be 
installed.” 
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Another declared: “Public opinion 
against the practice and we will serve neither 
cocktails nor other forms of intoxicants,” 

These lines are now serving liquor, 

What started it? 

One major airline serving the New York 
to Miami “race-track run” takes the creqit 
for starting it domestically in 1950. It felt 
that red-carpet treatment with drinks at 
$1 each (with no limit) would not only 
bring in business but provide Passengers 
with “appetizers, relaxation, and a sense of 
luxury.” Representatives of this airline say 
the company does not make money on the 
service, and yet it has no intention of giving 
it up. 

Another major airline flying to Miami helg 
off serving beverages for 2 years but finally 
gave in to the competition. Gradually liquor 
went aboard on flights to other parts of the 
country, and more airlines gave in to meet 
the competition. 

Today it is on record that several airline 
spokesmen have declared in effect: “We wish 
the idea had never come up. It’s been just 
one big headache. If only the airlines coulg 
get together and agree to stop, we would be 
ready tomorrow.” 

Why can’t it be that simple? Because 
2 or 3 major companies insist upon serving 
liquor. 

What is being done to help them see the 
light? Senator StRomM THURMOND, Democrat, 
South Carolina, told this reporter that he 
has already written the CAB requesting that 
it impose a ban on serving liquor aboard 
commercial airlines. Also, “if nothing is 
done by the CAB, then it is highly probable 
that I will introduce legislation during this 
session of Congress that will impose Federal 
restrictions on this menace to public safety.” 

Representative THomAs J. LANE, Democrat, 
Massachusetts, also told this reporter, “I 
have been hoping that the airlines concerned 
would take some action to banish the serv- 
ing of liquor in the air, but evidently they 
do not care to do so. I plan to introduce 
legislation in this session of Congress to 
make it a Federal crime to serve liquor 
aloft.” 

Congressman LANE further stated that 
“the practice of serving liquor ‘upstairs’ is 4 
contradiction of all other safety measures 
It is a thoughtless invitation to a new kind 
of disaster, which, fortunately, has not yet 
occurred. That it will happen is inevitable, 
unless this practice is stopped.” 

It is also reliably stated in Washington 
that the Subcommittee on Transportation 
and Communication will soon begin exten- 
sive hearings on aviation legislation and the 
permissive attitude of the CAB.” 

There is growing evidence that either CAB 
or the airlines are going to be forced one way 
or another to either eliminate, or drastically 
control, liquor serving aloft. 

There is an ironic factor to this whole 
business. Numerous executives of airlines 
have told this reporter, off record, of course, 
that they would be very happy if liquor were 
not served on airplanes. Most of them lose 
money on the service; it is a messy business; 
it takes the time of flight personnel; it takes 
up pay-load space; it has caused trouble, 
and now it is creating a national issue. 

Another ironic point is that the airlines 
have always made safety their most impo!- 
tant goal. They spare no expense to maln- 
tain fabulous safety records. Their overhaul 
bases are a marvel of scientific and engineer- 
ing skill. Their pilots and stewardesses and 
stewards are trained to perfection. Their 
weather observation and training challenges 
the best in the world. Their adoption © 
advanced equipment in the electronic field 
such as radar is quick and every aviation 
safety item is explored and adopted 4 
helpful. 

Yet, one passenger could brush 
aside with the swish of a bottle. 


this all 
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what can individuals do about the prob- 


9 
or Register objections with Senators and 


Congressmen and urge legislation outlawing 
liquor aboard commercial aircraft. 

9. Inform the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
washington of your own unfortunate experi- 
ences caused by the serving of liquor in 
planes. a 

3, Express your opinion to the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Washington, and to the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, Wash- 
ington. ' 

4. Select airlines that do not serve liquor 
whenever possible and let the airline know 
why you have done this. 

5. Write to the executives of airlines ex- 
pressing your position. In the pockets on the 
pack of the seats in most planes there is a 
card asking how you have enjoyed your trip 
and for recommendations for improvement. 
Use these cards, write your opinions and send 
them in. 

6. If you are asked whether you would like 
a cocktail, not only say “No,” but express 
your objection to paying for the drinks others 
are consuming. On many luxury flights, 
cocktails are served “free” but all the pas- 
sengers are actually paying for them. 

7, Compliment airlines which do not serve 
Nquor—from the ticket counter to the presi- 


dent’s office. 





Scattering Abroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. Speaker#I am against 
sending any more American dollars to 
India. I think that the moment has 
come in which we should remember the 
Scriptural admonition: 

He that is not with me is against me, and 
he that gathereth not with me scattereth 
abroad. 


India’s leaders have been scattering 
abroad and carrying water on both 
shoulders too long, and the sooner we 
stop bowing and scraping to Nehru and 
Menon the sooner we will regain the re- 
spect of the peoples of Pakistan and 
Ceylon and other countries who have 
dared to take a positive stand against 
It will take a little bit of 
backbone, but the American people have 
always had plenty of this, and I hope 
that Mr. Dulles will demonstrate some of 
it during his forthcoming visit to Mr. 
Nehru’s country. 

Peter Edson, in an article appearing in 
the February 24 Washington Daily News, 
Polnts to the growing impatience of 
Americans who are tired of bearing the 
Insults of Nehru, an impatience which 
Will reveal itself succinctly when Con- 
éress begins to debate the subject of for- 
eign aid before many days have passed. 

The article follows: 

DULLES AND NEHRU 
(By Peter Edson) 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles goes 
0 India in March with half a dozen foul-ball 
strikes called against him. 

Ot did an open secret that India’s Prime 
ee Nehru has no great love for him. 


eH€ strain is said to go back to a slight 
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which Mr. Dulles gave Mr. Nehru while ne- 
gotiating the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

Then in 1953 when the United States op- 
posed India’s participation in the Korean 
cease-fire talks—because India hadn’t been 
in the war—Mr. Nehru called Mr. Dulles’ 
policy “immature,” for two reasons. 

First, Mr. Nehru thought neutrals might 
bring the two opponents together. Second, 
he thought Asians should have a vceice in 
settling Asian problems—not non-Asians. 

As it worked out, India was the neutral 
power that handled prisoner exchange after 
the Korean armistice. 

Mr. Dulles has been in South Asia three 
times since he became Secretary of State, 
but in India only once. 

In September 1954 Mr. Dulles went to 
Manila where he signed the SEATO Pact, 
creating the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation. India did not attend and has not 
joined the alliance, since Mr. Nehru opposes 
all such military pacts. 

Mr. Dulles went to the SEATO Conference 
in Bangkok a year ago. Afterwards he visited 
Burma to assure Premier U Nu that SEATO 
offered no threat to his neutrality. The job 
of reassuring Mr. Nehru on this score was 
left to Anthony Eden. 

Mr. Dulles capped his own unpopularity 
in India when he made his unfortunate Goa 
statement about having discussed Portuguese 
“provinces” in the Far East during the 
Washington visit of Portugal’s Foreign Min- 
ister Gunha in December. 

This being the situation, about the only 
thing Messrs. Dulles and Nehru can talk 
about to improve their relations will be 
American participation in India’s current 5- 
year industrialization plan. 

Because Mr. Nehru’s unwillingness to play 
better ball with the United States and be- 
cause of a complete inability in this country 
in general and the United States Congress in 
particular to comprehend what India is up to 
and where it’s going, the chances of large- 
scale aid seem dim. 

Any change in the existing situation which 
Secretary Dulles can bring about on his 
forthcoming visit should be an improvement. 
Because the present state of strained rela- 
tions couldn’t be worse. 


A Plea for Highway Sanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hearst newspapers are to be compli- 
mented for their services in the past few 
years in their campaign for the adoption 
of an adequate Federal highway pro- 
gram. In view of the recent renewed 
controversy on the method of financing 
the better-roads program by increased 
Federal aid, I commend to my colleagues 
a particularly appropriate and sensible 
editorial on this subject which recently 
appeared in the Detroit Times and in all 
Hearst newspapers throughout the 
country. 

The editorial follows: 

A PLEA FOR HIGHWAY SANITY 

The battle, in and out of the newspapers, 
between the American Automobile Associa- 
tion and the American Trucking Association 
would be interesting if it were not so dis- 
couraging. 
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The ficht, and it is a real one, revolves 
around the new taxes needed to finance a 
better roads program through increased 
Federal aid. 

The AAA insists that the truckers pay a 
higher rate of taxation than the passenger 
car owners. 

The ATA insists that it is willing to pay 
higher taxes, but it insists that they be 
applied “across the board” so that they pay 
at the same rate as the private motorist. 

This is a difference of tax philosophy that 
apparently cannot be settled by compromise. 

If this is so, may the Detroit Times and 
the Hearst newspapers make a constructive 
suggestion so that the better roads in which 
America is in dire need will not be sacrificed 
to organizational policy. 

The suggestion is this: 

State your cases to the Members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the men 
upon whom the responsibility has been 
placed to write a new tax schedule. 

Abide by their decision and support the 
subsequent highway bill reported out. 

To act in any other way seems to us to be 
a piece of sophomoric folly in the light of 
a great national need for both truckers and 
private car drivers. 

A folly, we believe, we can no longer afford. 

Any of us. 





Pension Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 
Ny 


r. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 5 of last year I introduced H. R. 656, 
which provides that World War I veter- 
ans shall receive substantially the same 
pension benefits as those received by the 
veterans of the Spanish-American War. 
The rates are set forth in the bill, but in 
brief, a World War I veteran at the age 
of 62 would receive $101.59 a month, 
without a means test. 

Vorld War I ended more than 37 years 
ago. Thirty-five years after the close of 
the Revolutionary War, the veterans of 
that war were given a pension on the 
basis of service alone. Similar pensions 
were bestowed by a grateful Nation 39 
years from the end of the Mexican War, 
and just 24 vears after the Civil War was 
over the veterans of that conflict were 


cranted pensions as a matter of right. 












Only 18 years elapsed before a system 
of general pensions was set up for the 
Spanish-American War Veterans. But 


lave yet been provided for the vet- 
erans of World War I. 

I am a veteran of both World War I 
and World War II. During World War 
I, I was in a branch of service which we 
in that first Air Corps considered haz- 
irdous. During World War II, I was a 
‘“retread,” performing office work, and 
was as Safe as if I had been at home in 
bed. Nevertheless, I am very proud of 
my World War II service. 

I entered the Army in that war when 
T was 46 years of age. To have taken 
preliminary training at an Army school 
at that age. together with the financial 


sacrifices I made, gives me much pride 
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in my World War II service, and, for that 
reason, I generally wear the “ruptured 
duck” service emblem in my lapel. 
However, I cannot help but contrast the 
difference in the way the veterans of the 
two world wars were treated at the close 
of each conflict. 

When their service was ended, the 
World War II veterans were each given 
mustering-out pay of $200 to $300, which 
cost the Government approximately $4 
billion, without a question. Veterans of 
World War I were given mustering-out 
pay of only $60 apiece in 1918 and 1919. 
At that time, $60 would not purchase a 
suit of clothes. 

A man who enters the military service 
in wartime must give up his job or posi- 
tion, and when that service ends there 
generally follows a period of hardship 
during which he must find employment 
and readjust himself to civilian life. The 
Government did very little to help the 
veterans of World War I tide themselves 
over this period. Even men released 
from prison are given a suit of clothes 
and travel fare home. They are treated 
with more consideration than was ac- 
corded the veterans of World War I. 

And then came the long struggle to 
right that wrong. First, the Govern- 
ment gave World War I veterans the 
so-called adjusted-service certificates. 
The Government ascertained the amount 
of mustering-out pay that it should have 
paid to these veterans at the time of their 
discharge. An increment was added to 
make up for delay in payment. There 
was determined how much paid-up in- 
surance due in 20 years could be bought 
with each veteran’s adjusted-service 
credits, and each veteran was given a 
certificate for that amount of paid-up 
insurance, due in 20 years. 

At first, the veterans were permitted 
to borrow on 10 percent of the face 
amount of these certificates; then legis- 
lation was passed permitting them to 
borrow on 50 percent; and, finally, in 
1936, a law was passed over a Presidential 
veto to pay the veterans of World War I 
the full amount of their adjusted-service 
certificates — or mustering-out pay. 
Three similar bills had been vetoed by 
other Presidents. 

So, 18 years after they were dis- 
charged, World War I veterans got their 
due mustering-out pay. The amount 
they received, under the forced-invest- 
ment or insurance idea of the adjusted- 
service certificates, was $3.8 billion. The 
expenditure involved would have been 
much less—only about $1.5 billion—if 
the veterans of World War I had been 
paid this money due them when they 
were mustered out of service, as were the 
veterans of World War II. 

In addition to mustering-out pay, 
since World War II, veterans have been 
given terminal-leave pay which cost the 
Government $3.1 billion, and unemploy- 
ment compensation which cost the 
Government $3.8 billion. They have 
been given social-security credits for 
the time they spent in military serv- 
ice. Complete figures as to the cost of 
these are not available, but it will 
amount to something over $600 million. 
None of these benefits were given the 
veterans of World War I. 
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The veterans of World War II were 
also given the GI bill of rights. Under 
this program, they received on-the-job 
training and academic education. To 
date, these benefits have cost the Gov- 
ernment approximatley $15 _ billion. 
These veterans also were given the bene- 
fit of guaranteed loans to purchase 
homes, to go into business, or to start 
farming. Loans for veterans’ homes, 
alone, have totaled $30 billion, and $16 
billion of this sum has been guaranteed 
by the Government. 

Similar benefits were granted to the 
veterans of the Korean conflict, al- 
though in some instances they were not 
so great as those granted World War II 
veterans. 

Excluding disability pensions—which 
are available to veterans of both World 
Wars—and aside from the housing-loan 
program, which has cost relatively little 
but provided an enormous benefit, World 
War II and Korean veterans have re- 
ceived benefits at a direct cost of about 
$26.5 billion. This figure will almost 
certainly exceed $30 billion within 10 
years from now. 

That sum is 20 times the amount given 
World War I veterans as adjusted-serv- 
ice credits, before the increment made 
because of delay in payment. Twenty 
million World War II and Korea vet- 
erans will have received 20 times the 
benefits which were begrudgingly grant- 
ed the 4.6 million veterans who survived 
World War I. That is a benefits ratio 
of more than 4 to 1 against World War 
I veterans. 

Now World War II and Korea veterans 
have received these benefits because of 
the activity and work that World War I 
veterans unselfishly gave in support of 
the GI bill proposal. The veterans’ or- 
ganizations were very active in initiating 
this program, and, in 1943, a group of 
Members of Congress who had served in 
the First World War met and decided on 
a course of action to obtain for the vet- 
erans of World War II the benefits which 
those Members thought should have been 
provided after World War I. And that 
movement was, of course, successful. 

These benefits which World War II 
veterans have received have been money 
well spent. Any benefits of any kind 
that we might now provide World War I 
veterans would come to them late in life 
when their days of opportunity are, for 
the most part, long past. It was a price- 
less advantage to veterans of World War 
II to have their education and readjust- 
ment benefits when most of them were 
young and their days of opportunity were 
just dawning. 

It has been estimated by a Census 
Bureau expert that the sum of $9,000 
invested in college education for a young 
man will increase his lifetime earning 
capacity by $103,000. That is a return, 
or a benefit, of more than 11 times the 
investment. Multiply the World War II 
veterans’ education-benefits payment of 
$15 billion by 11; the product is $165 
billion in final economic benefits to those 
veterans. And the benefits of the hous- 
ing-loan program are countless and be- 
yond all calculation. 

The educational provisions, alone, of 
the GI bill of rights have added ma- 
terially to the wealth of America by pro- 
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viding us with trained Scientists, engi. 
neers, doctors, lawyers, businessmen 
farmers, skilled laborers, and follower 
of many other useful occupations. This 
is a wise program and America is much 
richer for it. 

But don’t forget, it was the veterans of 
World War I whose support assured the 
veterans of World War II of these bene. 
fits. And don’t forget, either, that World 
War I veterans got no such benefits_ 
either in terms of first cost or fina] result 

Many veterans of World War It have 
said to me that they appreciate greatly 
what has been done in their behalf by 
the World War I veterans who supported 
the GI bill. They said that, without this 
support, they would never have receiveg 
these benefits. And they say, too, that 
they would like to see World War I vet. 
erans treated with the same fairness as 
were veterans of other wars. 

Whenever it has been proposed to 
do anything for the veterans of World 
War I, someone has always stated that 
the cost will be prohibitive—that genera] 
pensions for them would drive the Goy- 
ernment bankrupt. These opponents of 
such a program launch into a flight of 
astronomical figures which might over- 
awe and frighten off people who have not 
taken a look at our budget history, 

Let us look at the situation in the year 
1910. That was the 45th year after the 
end of the Civil War, by which time all 
who fought in that war could have qual- 
ified for a service pension. That year, 
we paid Civil War veterans pensions 
totaling $105,399,354. The total of all 
Federal expenditures for that year was 
$693.6 million. 

Thus we see that, in 1910, the Govern- 
ment spent 15.2 percent of the total 
budget on Civil War veterans’ pensions. 
I think everyone will agree that the 
country did not go bankrupt then (and 
I might mention, incidentally, that the 
Treasury ran a deficit of $18 million that 
year). 

Now let us suppose that my bill, H. R. 
656, had already been enacted and were 
in effect during this year, 1956. Approx- 
imately 1,272,000 World War I veterans 
now at least 62 years old could qualify. 
And assume that everyone of those vet- 
erans did apply for a pension, and did 
qualify. And suppose those in good 
health got $101 a month, and those who 
are invalids got $135 a month—resulting, 
for the whole number, in an average 
monthly payment of perhaps $120 apiece. 
On that basis, the total cost for this year, 
1956, would be $1.8 billion. That cost 
would be 2.8 percent of the total Federal 
expenditures estimated for the current 
year. 

These figures I have mentioned are 
without reference to the sum which will 
be paid out this year under the currently 
existing, but inadequate, World War I 
pension program. ‘That sum is approxl- 
mately $480 million for veterans’ pen- 
sions. Both as to Civil War pensions 
and as to World War I pensions, I have 
excluded any reference to sums paid as 
dependents’ pensions, for convenience 
of discussion and comparison. If you 
consider the $480-million sum already 
due to be paid, my biil would add $1.3 
billion to the current annual cost—an 
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increase of 2.1 percent over present total 


nditures. ; s 
~~ if paying Civil War veterans’ pen- 


sions amounting to 15 percent of the 
total budget did not break up the Treas- 

and drive the country to disaster 
in 1910, it is reasonable to believe that 
World War I veterans’ pensions of 2 
to 3 percent of the national budget would 
pankrupt us in 1956? I don’t believe 
that it is. 

Now, someone may say that the Fed- 
eral budget is a far different thing today 
from what it was in 1910, and that the 
Government has taken on new and cost- 
lier responsibilities. Granted, it may 
have. So, let us just make a comparison 
of pension costs with the national in- 
come, then and now. 

The national income in 1910 was $25.6 
billion. The sum of $105 million paid as 
pensions to Civil War veterans that year 
amounted to approximately one-half of 
1 percent of the national income. And 
to pay World War I veterans the pension 
I propose—$1.8 billion for the year 
1956—would take from the estimated na- 
tional income of $340 billion a portion 
no greater than one-half of 1 percent. 
By 1963, when the budget cost of H. R. 
656 probably wouid reach its peak, it is 
highly unlikely that this cost would ever 
have reached 1 percent of the national 
income, even if the national income does 
not increase at all—and we have assur- 
ances on every hand that our national 
income will increase, substantially. 


Someone may say: “But look at the 
burden the Government now has to bear 
in paying pensions to other veterans— 
those of the Indian wars and the Span- 
ish-American War.” And I say: So 
was there a burden in 1910 of paying pen- 
sions not only to Civil War veterans, but 
also to the veterans of the War of 1812 
and the war with Mexico, as well as the 
Indian wars. <A total of 23 percent of 
the Federal expenditures that year went 
for veterans’ pensions of various types. 
Today, we set aside only 7.4 percent of 
the Federal budget for veterans’ benefits 
of every description. 

Maybe someone else will say: “But in 
this modern age we fight total wars, 
when ever fit person of military age must 
serve without expectation of compensa- 
tion in money.” My answer to this is, 
that, happily, we have not yet had to 
fight such a total war. But some of the 
wars we have fought have been more 
nearly total than others. And World 
War I was, fortunately for the United 
States, one of the least total of all. 

This country has fought in 6 really 
major conflicts, and more of the popula- 
tion stayed safely at home in their ordi- 
nary pursuits during World War I than 
in any of the other 5. During the Revo- 
lutionary War, 14.2 percent of the popu- 
lation saw military service; 7.4 percent 
Served in the war of 1812; 9.7 percent of 
the available population performed Fed- 
eral service during the Civil War; 11 per- 
cent served in World War II; 4.4 percent 
Served in the Korean conflict; while only 
4 percent of the population was called 
up for service in World War I. Rela- 
tively speaking, those who served in 
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World War I were but a few selected 
from among the many. 

I believe that the figures I have pre- 
sented here should convince any reason- 
able person that this country can afford 
to pay the veterans of World War I the 
pension I have proposed in H. R. 656, 
with certainly no more—and probably 
less— strain than was imposed by Civil 
War veterans’ pensions in 1910. The 
Government affords a great many more 
things today in the cause of ordinary 
human justice than was thought it could 
afford 45 years ago, and, to my mind, we 
have already delayed long enough, now, 
in affording ordinary human justice to 
the vetrans of World War I. It is time 
some action was taken. 

For the veterans of World War I, the 
sands in the hourglass of time are run- 
ning low. Today, their average life ex- 
pectancy is only 15 years. Of the 4.6 
million who came home when the fight- 
ing in France was done, barely 3 million 
remain. Taps has already sounded 
for more than one-third of the dough- 
boys of 1918. Every passing day, 235 of 
them die. Tomorrow, 235 of them whom 
we could have pensioned today will be 
dead. A year from now, 90,000 more of 
the boys who faced shot, shell, and gas in 
the trenches will have gone to eternity— 
unpensioned and very nearly forgotten. 

I think there is a just cause in the ar- 
gument for World War I service pen- 
sions. And I know that when the case 
for them is put squarely to those who 
oppose these pensions, some of these 
opponents become sheepish, and their 
arguments weaken and falter. Their 
last resort of opposition is that these 
pensions would cost too much at present. 
To me, that is an admission that we have 
not done right by our World War I veter- 
ans, and that a service pension for them 
would be only just and proper, “but for 
the cost.” 

Surely no one would want to say that, 
while these veterans in all fairness are 
deserving of these benefits, we had better 
wait until death has thinned their num- 
ber still more, and start paying them 
pensions when it can be done more 
cheaply. Surely no one would want to 
play such a cold-blooded waiting game as 
that. 

I prefer to believe that all of us will 
recognize now the justice in the proposal 
to pension those veterans, and that we 
will take steps now to do now what ought 
to be done. And there are bills now 
pending on which action can be taken to 
produce the appropriate result. 

I have no extreme pride of authorship 
in H. R. 656. There are other good bills 
which are similar to mine. Among them 
I would mention H. R. 170, by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Rarns], H. R. 
551, by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lane], and H. R. 4264, by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fino]. 

Let me urge that favorable action be 
taken on some one of these bilis. Let 
the veterans of World War I be treated 
with the same consideration as those of 
the other wars in which our Nation has 
fought. Let there be no generation of 
forgotten men among America’s veter- 
ans. 
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Bad for Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
those who have attended the hearings 
just concluded before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have had 
difficulty in reconciling the position of 
two Cabinet members, Secretaries Hum- 
phrey and Weeks, with the statement 
of the President in support of the bills 
now pending in the House to put the 
President’s road program into effect. 

This certainly looks like sabotage 
right within the President’s own Cabinet. 
The writer of the editorial appearing in 
the New York Journal of February 23, 
which I am submitting herewith, is cer- 
tainly right in saying that this unusuel 
Situation requires that the President 
“again make his position clear and undo 
the damage done to a project in which 
he has a personal interest.” 

The editorial follows: 

Bap For Roaps 

President Eisenhower's highway program 
in Washington is suffering today from foot- 
aragging and sabotage from members of his 
own Cabinet. 

Whether accidentally or by design, the 
performances of Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey and Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks as witnesses before the House Ways 
and Means Committee definitely lessened 
the chances of passage of a highway bill that 
will carry out the President’s program. 

The position taken by Humphrey perhaps 
can be rationalized to be that simply of a 
treasurer desiring to balance his books 
whether any roads get built or not. 

The position of Secretary Weeks was just 
plain baffling. 

The committee heard Weeks because he 
has supervision of the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

Weeks read a long prepared statement 
praising those sections of the highway bill 
with which the committee has no responsi- 
bility and very little concern. 

He was then questioned on the tax fea- 
tures of the bill, which are totally the con- 
cern of the committee and presumably the 
reason for Weeks’ appearance. 

The Secretary had no advice and no 
counsel. 

He was unable to answer questions that 
almost everybody in the room, including the 
spectators, could have answered readily. 

Not only did he not know the answers, he 
refused to let two officials of the Bureau of 
Public Roads give the answers themselves. 

It was more than sheer ignorance. 

It was obvious to everyone present that 
Weeks was not going to help the Democrats 
write a tax bill to finance the Eisenhower 
highway program. 

If the Eisenhower program is voted down 
in the House because of lack of Republican 
support, the blame can be traced directly to 
the attitude shown by Humphrey and Weeks. 

They were negative witnesses. 

Apparently the President will have to state 
his position again. 

He will have to state it bluntly and spe- 
cifically so that no one will confuse his posi- 
tion with that taken by his two Cabinet 
memrpcrs. 
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He has said already that he will support 
a highway bill financed by higher taxes, 
and in saying so he attempted to make the 
bill bipartisan, 

At least that is the way everybody but 
Humphrey and Weeks saw it. 

Their actions have served only to confuse 
those Republicans who will have to vote on 
the bill. 

They are wondering which administration 
position is the official one. 

The Weeks’ performance looked particu- 
larly bad because he was preceded as a wit- 
ness by a Republican who intelligently and 
enthusiastically supported the highway bill 
and its tax schedule. 

He was Charles P. Taft, mayor of Cincin- 
nati, and a brother of the late United States 
Senator Robert Taft. 

Taft disagreed with previous testimony 
given by Humphrey and certainly will dis- 
agree with the position taken by Weeks. 

The facts are that a Republican Ohio 
mayor did more to advance the Eisenhower 
highway program, for which he has no re- 
sponsibility, than the two responsible Cabi- 
net officers put together. 

The New York Journal-American and the 
other Hearst newspapers regard it as of vital 
importance that the President again make 
his position clear and undo the damage done 
to a project in which he has a deep personal 
interest, 


Taking From Peter To Pay Paul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
we are faced with subsidies for taking 
land out of production and with sub- 
sidies for putting land into production 
at the same time. 

This is the anomaly that is presented 
to the House in its consideration of the 
upper Colorado River project. 

I wish to insert in the REecorp the letter 
I have directed to each Member of the 
House, together with a copy of the ‘“ex- 
pert testimony” of the distinguished for- 
mer Governor of Nebraska, Robert LeRoy 
Cochran, who is eminently qualified to 
speak on the subject: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HouUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1956. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: Enclosed is a reprint of 
a recent interview in Newsweek magazine 
with Robert L. Cochran, relating to the up- 
per Colorado River project. 

Mr. Cochran recently retired from the 
United States Bureau of the Budget, where 
he served more than 10 years as an expert 
on the financial and engineering aspects of 
Federal water-conservation projects. His 
distinguished career dates back to 1915 when 
he entered the office of the State engineer of 
Nebraska. He also served an unprecedented 
three consecutive terms as the Governor of 
that State. 

Now free to speak publicly, Mr. Cochran 
points out the economic folly of authorizing 
the upper Colorado River project and also 
points out that the power features of the 
project, which are supposed to help pay the 
costs, may well be obsolete before the repay- 
ment period begins. 

He further states that 90 percent of the 
irrigation costs would be Federal subsidy and 
that with the pending soil-bank proposal, 
Congress is faced with subsidies for taking 
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land out of production and with subsidies 
for putting land into production at the same 
time. 

I hope you will find it possible to take the 
time to read Mr. Cochran’s statements prior 
to action by the House on the matter. 

Sincerely, 
Ceci. R. KING, 
Member of Congress. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 
(By Raymond Moley) 


On January 31 Robert LeRoy Cochran re- 
tired from the United States Bureau of the 
Budget, where he served more than 10 years 
as an expert on the financial and engineer- 
ing aspects of Federal water-conservation 
projects. His distinguished career suggests 
that there is no man in the United States 
better qualified to advise in that field of 
Federal activity. Beginning in 1915, he spent 
20 years in the office of the State engineer 
of Nebraska, during 12 of which he was head 
of that department. In 1934 he was elected 
on the Democratic ticket Governor of his 
State, and was reelected in 1936 and 1938. 
This was the first time in the history of 
the State that a governor was elected for 
three consecutive terms. In addition to this 
unparalleled official experience in a reclama- 
tion State, he himself has owned a reclama- 
tion farm for 40 years. 

He is now free to speak publicly, and I 
have asked him a number of questions con- 
cerning the multibillion-dollar upper Colo- 
rado storage project which is now before 
Congress. 

Question. Governor Cochran, since the 
great majority of the readers of this article 
are interested in the Colorado River storage 
project as taxpayers rather than as bene- 
ficiaries, I believe they would like to have 
your opinion concerning the possibility of 
repayment to the Treasury of the money 
spent for power and irrigation. What is the 
formula proposed by the Interior Depart- 
ment for repayment? 

Answer. It is called the Collbran fomula. 
It proposes that the power features be paid 
off first, with interest, from the revenues 
from the sale of electricity. After those 
expenditures are liquidated, which it is esti- 
mated will take about 50 years, the power 
profits would be used to pay off the costs 
of the irrigation aspects of the plan. Such 
repayment, if ever made, would take con- 
siderably more than another half century. 

Question. What is your opinion about the 
practical prospects of repayment? 

Answer. According to the claims of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the congres- 
sional sponsors of the project, the cash boxes 
from which most of the repayment must 
come are power installations, the largest of 
which is Glen Canyon near the Utah-Arizona 
border. On the basis of the figures sub- 
mitted, only Glen Canyon could be justified 
as financially feasible. Even if the revenues 
from that one dam were as good as antici- 
pated, they would be entirely consumed in 
paying the deficits on the other power dams. 
That would leave nothing at all for the re- 
payment of the irrigation costs during the 
first 50-year period. 

The analysis presented by the department 
was based upon a 50-year period, generally 
considered to be the useful life of a project. 
Such a period may be too long in the light 
of the future potentials of power production 
from atomic energy and other sources. 

Question. How then could the costs of the 
irrigation aspects of the upper Colorado 
project be paid back to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Answer. A small proportion (about 15 per- 
cent) of the construction costs alone would 
be repaid by the farmers during the first 
interest-free 50 years. While it is proposed 
that the balance (85 percent) be paid back 
out of the revenues of the power aspects of 
the plan, we have already see that there is no 
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validity in that claim. Payment from that 
source would not begin anyhow until after 
about 50 years. By that time, the power fea. 
tures might well be obsolete. It shoulq be 
emphasized that there appears to be a ver 
serious doubt as to whether any power rey. 
enues would ever be applied to the pay- 
ment of irrigation costs in the upper Colo. 
rado basin. Isubmit that a proposal to start 
payment after 50 years on a debt for any pur- 
pose is not worth the paper it is written on 

Meanwhile, because of the high constryc. 
tion costs per acre of the irrigation works 
and the accumulating unpaid interest, the 
Federal subsidy would be enormous, Under 
the ultraliberal construction of the reclama- 
tion law by the department, freedom from 
interest extends not only through the 40 or 
50 years beyond a development Period, 
but indefinitely into the future. 

Something like 90 percent of the irriga. 
tion costs (including interest) would be 
Federal subsidy. Besides, experience with 
reclamation projects indicates that after 39 
years or so it is necessary in a considerable 
number of cases to spend further money on 
rehabilitation. This is another large item 
of expense for the Federal Government, 
There is also the fact that there is pend- 
ing in Congress a proposal to subsidize 
a soil bank of land now under produc- 
tion. We are faced with subsidies for tak- 
ing land out of production and with subsidies 
for putting land into production at the 
same time. 

Question. But proponents of the upper 
Colorado storage project, ignoring the fact 
that in humid or semihumid sections of 
the country there are millions of acres 
which might with relatively small cost be 
prepared for cultivation, say that new ir- 
rigated land will be neecssary by 1975 be- 
cause of the rapidly increasing population 
in the United States. What about that 
argument for bringing new irrigated land 
into cultivation? 

Answer. Such a claim must be balanced 
against the fact that through technology 
increased production can be and is being ob- 
tuined from fewer acres. It will be very 
many years, if ever, before such land 4s is 
proposed in this project could be needed. 

I would conclude that if Congress proposes 
to pay this immense subsidy to bring this 
arid land into production, it should be done 
in the open. As it is, the subsidy is pretty 
well concealed by means of a repayment 
formula which is absolutely without validity. 


Gaining Momentum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently called the attention of the House 
to the fact that Eastman Kodak Co. has 
formally recognized Good Friday as 4 
day of deep spiritual meaning to the 
Christian world, and has designated it 
as a paid holiday. 

My attention has since been drawn to 
the fact that another large company In 
my district, the Massey-Harris Ferguson 
Co., of Batavia, N. Y., has also signed 4 
contract with its employees in which 
Good Friday is designated as a paid holi- 
day, thanks in large measure to the in- 
terest and efforts of the works manager 
of the plant, Mr. Robert L. Benson. I 
am indebted to Mr. M. O. Clement, civil 
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defense director of Genesee County, for 
this information. 

Regardless of one’s faith, the increas- 
ing recognition by industry of the 
spiritual significance of Good Friday ene 
derscores the fact that this is indeed one 
nation, under God, indivisible. 





American Friends of the Middle East 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to call to the attention of our col- 
leagues the report on American Friends 
of the Middle East, which appears in the 
January 1956 issue of the ADL Bulletin. 
The report is condensed from the forth- 
coming book Cross-Currents, by Arnold 
Forster and Benjamin R. Epstein, which 
isa documented study of the use of anti- 
semitism as a political whip by men high 
in international councils. 

The report follows: 

THe Facts ABOuT AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE 

MmpLE EAST—SPECIAL PLEADERS FOR ARAB 

NATIONS 


(From the pages of a new, exciting book, 
Cross-Currents, by Arnold Forster and 
Benjamin R. Epstein) 


When it was organized in June 1951, Amer- 
ican Friends of the Middle East took full- 
page ads in the New York Times and the 
New York Herald Tribune to proclaim its 
objectives. They were of the very highest: 
to thwart Communist aggression in the 
Middle East and to strengthen the bonds of 
“culture and religion, of literature and edu- 
cation,” between Americans and the Middle 
Eastern peoples. Whatever information it 
disseminated on the Middle East was to be 
objectively presented. 

Founder of AFME is the noted journalist 
Dorothy Thompson—later its president— 
and the roster of charter members include 
Dr. Garland Evans Hopkins—later executive 
vice president—Dr. Phillip Hitti of Prince- 
ton, and Dr. Millar Burrows, author of Pal- 
estine Is Our Business. Thus, with a wel- 
ter of vague and fairly expensive verbiage, 
this “committee to increase appreciation of 
common spiritual values” was started. 

AFME has since carried on a wide variety 
of activities: pamphleteering; issuing a 
newsletter, clipsheets and news releases; or- 
ganizing group discussions; presenting TV 
shows; producing films; operating a lecture 
bureau and a travel bureau; providing travel 
funds to and from the Arab countries; 
awarding scholarships and prizes, and pro- 
moting numerous student activities, art 
shows and social functions. 

But in doing all this, the purported aim of 
AFME to tear away “the curtain of obscurity 
and distortion” about the Middle East gets 
lost in its own partisanship. For AFME has 
been insistently pro-Arab and anti-Israel. 

If, contrary to its spiritual and humani- 
tarian claims, AFME were admittedly a pro- 
Arab propaganda organization, admittedly 
&n apologist for Arab deeds and misdeeds and 
& supporter of Arab nationalist claims against 
Israel, and admittedly an opponent of the 
right of European governments to be in 
Moslem countries, it would be perfectly 
Within its rights. There is nothing improper 
iN special pleading. or in appealing for Amer- 
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ican public sympathy and support. The op- 
portunity to promote causes is a part of our 
democratic process. But by the same token, 
the American people are entitled to know 
what the real aim is, what real interests are 
being represented, and who puts up the 
money. 

Actually, AFME is a propaganda organiza- 
tion for the Arabs and Moslems, doing a job 
along modern public relations lines that for 
years the Arabs had demonstrated they were 
unable to do for themselves. 

The membership, the financing and the 
character of its contentions reflect AFME’s 
narrow partisan nature. In its almost 5 
years of existence the group has actually en- 
rolled only about 2,000 members; their com- 
bined dues would hardly defray operational 
costs. Since the general membership con- 
tributes only a small part of the organiza- 
tion’s funds and since it has little to say 
about policy, it is misieading to assert that 
the agency has a grassroots base. The real 
strength of AFME is in its budget of approxi- 
mately $500,000 a year, mostly from a few oil 
companies with interests in the Arab coun- 
tries and from the Dearborn Foundation of 
Chicago. 

Whether AFME is an unbiased educational 
and cultural organization or a propaganda 
outfit can best be determined by its own 
statements. Does it present both sides of 
an issue fairly? 

A content analysis of published materials 
issued by AFME in a 7-month period in 1953, 
was made recently by a University of Chi- 
cago graduate student. He found that 
roughly two-thirds was clearly pro-Arab 
propaganda; one-fourth was definitely anti- 
Israel. The plight of the Arab refugees re- 
ceived most attention. The anti-Israel items 
dwelt on alieged Israeli indifference toward 
Arab refugees, aggressive territorial ambi- 
tions, atrocities, and the like. A rare favor- 
able comment about Israel was usually the 
preface to a much larger criticism. 

In a letter to the New York Times, pub- 
lished July 29, 1951, Miss Thompson de- 
murred that her group was “not directed 
against Israel * * *.” It was, she said, mere- 
ly “determined to try to see to it that the 
problems and achievements of the other 
Middle Eastern States are not totally ig- 
nored.”’ 

In the light of AFME’s original statements 
stressing the vast importance of the Middle 
East to Americans, the newly defined aim of 
publicizing “ignored” countries meant that 
Miss Thompson’s earlier press release, which 
insisted that “we are not a propaganda or- 
ganization, and we are not out to grind axes 
for anyone,” was not as accurate as it might 
have been. While claiming impartiality, 
Miss Thompson has justified AFME’s exclu- 
sive concern for the Arabs by explaining: “I 
consider it one of the principal tasks of 
AFME at this time to help in breaking down 
the tendency on the part of the American 
press and radio either to disregard everything 
friendly to the Arabs, or to print only dis- 
torted and even untrue statements about 
them.” 

On August 20, 1951, Miss Thompson sent a 
letter to AFME members charging the Ameri- 
can press and radio with an anti-Arab bias. 
She also enclosed a copy of a letter written 
by novelist and biographer Vincent Sheean, 
a charter member of AFME. If Miss Thomp- 
son’s cause was to inform the public about 
the Middle East, she was indeed reticent 
about publicizing what Mr. Sheean had to 
say on the subject. “I believe you will agree 
with me,” she wrote, “that it would be un- 
wise for us to give (Mr. Sheean’s letter) to 
the press.”’ 

The Sheean letter was addressed to the 
minority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, JOSEPH W. MarTIN. It opposed a pend- 
ing bill to grant economic aid to Israel. The 


letter also reproved Mr. MarTIN for his praise 
of Israel’s Army as a possible addition to de- 
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mocracy’s arsenal. For one thing, Sheean 
asserted, Israel has “one of the most active 
Communist organizations in the Middle 
East.” The important thing, though, was 
that “rightly or wrongly, the Arab States are 
* * * convinced that the Israeli Army is de- 
signed as the instrument of an expansionist 
policy, with boundless ambitions.” 

The “cultural” value of AFME is appre- 
ciated in the proper quarters. Omar Haliq, 
an Arab league representative in the United 
States, acknowledged in a memo to Cairo on 
September 30, 1951, that the organization 
and its founder had been giving the Arab 
league invaluable aid. 

In April 1952, Miss Thompson and Dr. Hop- 
kins visited the Middle East. There, they 
learned that Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, a 
founder of the Arab league, had expressed his 
approval of AFME’s objectives. And the 
Syrian Government awarded Miss Thompson 
its medal of honor for defending the Arab 
cause in the United States. 

AFME’s first annual conference in New 
York was timed to coincide with the begin- 
ning of the Eisenhower term in January 
1953. Its lecture bureau began functioning 
at about the same time, booking both Ameri- 
can speakers and visiting Arabs. Typical of 
what audiences heard were the statements 
made by a Jordan lawyer, Anwar Nashashibi, 
on his tour. Communism in the Middle 
East, said Nashashibi blandly, “is directed by 
Red underground movements in the Arab 
States and the legal Communist Party in 
Israel.” ; 

At the conference, representatives of 30 
ganizations and an audience of about 
heard a pane! of speakers that included a 
bassadors and U.N. delegates from Arab coun- 
tries. The theme of the 2-day meeting was 
“Partnership in Meeting Needs of the Middle 
East.’”’ Evidently Israel was considered, at 
best, a silent partner. 

The speakers, to be sure, demonstrated 
an impressive unanimity of opinion. On one 
question, however, Dr. Charles Malik, Le- 
banon’s U. N. delegate, seemed strangely at 
variance with the Syrian speaker, Farid 
Zeineddine. The Lebanese diplomat ex- 
horted “Americans who trace their origin to 
Lebanon and Syria’ and who “‘take an active 
interest in our destiny and development” to 
“deepen and develop their activity” in their 
many organizations. But Zeineddine at- 
tacked Zionists as members of “a movement 
which develops loyalty to Israel, destroying 
loyalty to the individual’s own country.” 

Perhaps what seems like a disagreement 
here can be explained by the premise that, to 
the Arab world, dual loyalty works on a dou- 
ble standard. One wonders what Dorothy 
Thompson, who in December 1951 told the 
Jewish Graduate Society at Columbia Uni- 
versity that being a Zionist impaired a Jew’s 
relations with his fellow Americans, felt 
about Dr. Malik’s speech. 

In any case Miss Thompson appeared to be 
well satisfied with the results of AFME’s first 
conference. She summarized its orientation 
in one of her regular news columns. She 

jrote: “the consensus expressed was * * * 
that the favoritism showed by America to 
Israel is disastrous to American influence and 
even to the improvement of Israel-Arab re- 
lations.” 

But all of AFME was not as content as it 
might have been. Two of its board members 
resigned because AFME was not pro-Arab 
enough. Dr. Hopkins explained that as ex- 
ecutive vice president he was in the position 
of a middle-of-the-road conciliator. 

If Dr. Hopkins is indeed at the center of 
AFME’s opinion range, what are the extrem- 
ists like? 

Garland Evans Hopkins is @ man who pri- 
vately argues that his major aim as head of 
the American Friends of the Middle East is 
to bring peace and understanding between 
the Arab nations and Israel. Perhaps so. 
But if that is his purpose, he wastes precious 
time trying to bring Dr. Ezzat Tannous 
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around to the same constructive view. Dr. 
Tannous, director of the Palestine Arab ref- 
ugee office in New York, is the diplomat who 
asserts that “the outside world must keep 
in mind that the Arabs refuse to accept the 
principle that the Zionists have any ter- 
ritorial claim in Palestine.” 

What rapport is possible between the two 
opposing forces if the Arabs insist, as Dr. 
Tannous claims they do, that the price of 
peace with Israel is its self-liquidation? 

A peacemaker would not contend, as Hop- 
kins does, that the United Press and Asso- 
ciated Press are two wire services which 
refuse out of fear to tell the truth about the 
Middle East. Nor would he refer to the New 
York Times as “a Zionist newspaper.” These 
are the words of a disputant, nor an impar- 
tial conciliator. But they are Hopkins’ words. 

Blinking the obvious implications, Hop- 
kins, too, is the Middle East expert who, 
speaking to several luncheon guests in Feb- 
ruary 1953, supported the Arab threat that 
“unless the United States goes along with 
Arab wishes, the Arabs will turn Commu- 
nist.” It was at this same luncheon that 
Hopkins said in effect that Jews could not 
rely on the American people’s sense of justice 
and fair play in the event of a war in the 
Middle East brought on by “Israel’s intran- 
sigence.” In such event, he said, perhaps 
unintentionally making it sound more like 
something other than fear, there would be 
a@ wave of unprecedented anti-Semitism in 
the United States, with probable excesses. 

But when an Armenian newspaper corre- 
spondent sent a dispatch back home indi- 
cating that some Arab embassies in the 
United States were dubious about supporting 
AFME because the organization favored an 
Arab-Israel accord, Dr. Hopkins rushed off 
to the embassies to quash the idea. 

Substantial contributions, reportedly from 
American oil companies and wealthy indi- 
viduals sympathetic to its aims, keep AFME 
well financed. The AFME tourist program 
has glowed proudly over the excellent liai- 
sons it has established with middle eastern 
consulates. AFME’s Phoenix Lecture Bureau 
sends its cultural envoys to all parts of the 
country. Lectures, conferences, and essay 
contests featuring Middle Eastern tours as 
prizes have attracted American college stu- 
dents to the Arab line. AFME has opened 
several regional offices in this country as 
well as middle eastern branches with repre- 
sentatives in several Arab cities. 

You can find a striking similarity in the 
propaganda material of the Arabs and of 
AFME. While AFME does not go in for 
violent name-calling as the Arabs do, there 
is always a polite deprecation of everything 
connected with Israel. AFME never touches 
on subjects which the Arab governments 
and the Arab League shy away from: Nota- 
bly, recognition of Israel, restortation of 
normal business relations, mutual develop- 
ment of waterways, and the like. In the 
numerous AFME publications there is also a 
notable absence of sympathy for the im- 
poverished farm tenants and others work- 
ing under intolerable conditions in Arab 
countries. Mention of arbitrary domina- 
tion by Arab petty kings and dictators is, of 
course, taboo in AFME literature. 

In December 1954, Dorothy Thompson, 
speaking at an AFME meeting in Washing- 
ton, said that Israel’s evolution “was not 
compatible with what was humane or even 
democratic.” ‘Though she herself had once 
been Zionist because she “was touched by 
the tragedies which befell European Jewry 
under the Nazis,” a visit to Israel years later 
had convinced her that she had been “mis- 
led on basic assumptions.” 

But who is misleading whom? AFME, 
with its respectable humanitarian front and 
the respectable names on its board—includ- 
ing the Rev. Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor 
of President Eisenhower’s Washington 
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church—is succeeding in a propaganda field 
where more blatant organizations like the 
old Arab Office and the Institute of Arab- 
American Affairs had failed. 


Further Foreign Aid Appropriations Op- 
posed by Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a statement by the inter- 
national trade committee of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association which was 
approved by the board of directors of 
that organization on February 10. The 
directors of the association do not be- 
lieve that the friendship of foreign 
countries can be secured and retained by 
undertaking to outbid the insincere and 
unreliable promises of the Communists. 

The statement follows: 

FOREIGN AID STATEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE COMMITTEE APPROVED BY BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 10, 1956 


The state of the Union message of the 
President again proposes the continuation of 
foreign aid and requests congressional au- 
thority to make foreign economic aid com- 
mitments for a period longer than 1 year. 
According to press reports Congress will be 
asked for $4.9 billion in additional aid funds. 
The new requests for aid are designed to 
meet the shift in Soviet tactics and their 
offer of aid to Asiatic and Middle Eastern 
nations. 

Although European nations have attained 
their highest production levels, it is reported 
that they are seeking more aid from the 
United States and preparing plans for new 
long-term projects. 

During the past 10 years the United States 
provided more than $51 billion in foreign 
aid. The effectiveness of these huge hand- 
outs have been questioned by Government 
representatives and by our business leaders. 

The committee of 55 businessmen sent 
abroad by the Mutual Security Agency in 
February of 1953 found tremendous waste 
and duplication in the administration of the 
program—too many people doing too many 
things. The committee recommended that 
further financial aid be reduced substantially 
for the next year and discontinued by June 
1954; and that the use of foreign-aid funds 
be limited to direct military aid. 

The citizens advisory committee to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
United States Senate, in submitting its re- 
port to the United States Senate, made the 
following recommendations: 

“The unprecedented use of outright gov- 
ernmental grants as a financing device in the 
postwar period is a result of the emergency 
situations created by recent wars. 

“The use of such grants as a long-run 
solution to the problem of financing trade 
is completely inconsistent both with the 
economic philosophy and with the welfare of 
this Nation. 

“This committee believes that the need for 
economic-grants-in-aid as a financing device 
no longer exists. It recommends therefore 
that no further appropriations for such 
grants be made. Any grants made for 
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humanitarian purposes, such as disaster Te. 
lief, abroad, or for political or Military pur- 
poses, should explicitly be defined as such» 

Since the inception of the foreign-aid pro. 
gram in 1948, the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association questioned the need for such 
huge aid and our ability to furnish same 
The association held: 4 

That continued dissipation of American 
assets and the continued expenditure of 
huge sums for foreign giveaway plans im. 
pose unwarranted additional tax burdens 
upon the citizens of this country at a time 
when they are already overwhelmed with 
taxation. 

That the alarming expansion of our na. 
tional debt, which is resulting in part from 
the continuation of the elaborate foreign 
aid programs, is placing a stupendous burden 
upon our future generations. 

That the continued conformity to vague 
and academic plans to distribute our wealth 
among all of the people of the world will 
eventually undermine the economic stability 
of this country. 

A group of representative Illinois indus. 
trialists, who participated in an extensive 
trade tour of Europe under the sponsorship 
of the IMA in 1954, in their report to the 
board of directors of the association, recom. 
mended: 

That we should stop dissipating the Amer. 
ican taxpayers’ funds on impractical and 
costly give-away programs, most of which are 
not needed or desired by the people of Europe, 

That our European economic-aid pro- 
grams, with the exception of the program in 
Spain, be discontinued and the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration liquidated. 

That economic aid already committed be 
administered by our State Department. 

That military aid necessary to safeguard 
the security of the United States be admin- 
istered by our Defense Department. 

That all programs for European economic 
and military aid be closely supervised by a 
special congressional committee established 
for that purpose. zs 

That we should cooperate in every appro- 
priate manenr in encouraging international 
trade policies which substitute trade for aid. 

The board of directors of the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers’ Association reaffirms its opposi- 
tion to the perpetuation and extension of 
foreign economic-aid programs. The direc- 
tors of the association do not believe that 
the friendship of foreign countries can be 
secured and retained by undertaking to out- 
bid the insincere and unreliable promises of 
the Communists. The directors submit that 
our foreign policy should be based upon the 
achievement of our own objectives. The di- 
rectors of the IMA also submit that any 
necessary military aid, which may be author- 
ized by Congress, should be limited to short- 
time commitments. 


Giveraway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article, I present & 
letter which was printed recently in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. The 
writer of the letter, Dr. David B. Charl- 
ton, is a distinguished citizen of Port- 
land, Oreg. He is a noted naturalist and 
an ardent conservationist. The letter re- 
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ferred to, together with a footnote by the 
editor of the newspaper, follows: 
GIVERAWAY 


A little campaign is on now to discredit 
the record of former Congressman Wesley 
pEwart in the hope that his appointment 
as Assistant Secretary of the Interior will not 
pe confirmed. , ; 

It is true that the organized conservation 
roups were opposed to the so-called stock- 
men’s bill, which was introduced by Mr. 
pEwart. However, those who know and have 
worked with him recognize his intellectual 
honesty, knowledge of forestry and public 
land matters, and fairness in dealing with 
controversial legislation. I wish the same 
could be said of his most vocal critics. 

It appears that your own opinions have 
been influenced by some of the misrepre- 
sentation going the rounds these days. For 
example, in your editorial of October 14, 1955, 
entitled “Giveraway,” you refer to Mr. 
D'Ewart as being floor manager for a bill in- 
troduced by Representative ELLSWORTH 
“which would have permitted private timber 
operators to carry their logging into public 
parks.”” 

Now, of course, that is an outright mis- 
statement of fact, for the bill specifically 
excludes parks in the proposed timberland 
exchanges. I suggest you read H. R. 4646 of 
the 88d Congress, which is the bill referred 
to,along with its supplementary report. The 
bill was incorrectly represented in 1954 for 
political purposes and is being dug up now 
for the same reasons. 

It is unfortunate that the true intent of 
the bill and the problem it was designed to 
meet were not explained to the rank and file 
conservationists who were urged to defeat 
it by their leaders and by certain politicians. 
A difference of opinion is one thing, but false 
representation is quite another. 

Davip B. CHARLTON, Ph. D. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 


EpiTor’s Notr.—It is a fact that in a sup- 
plemental report issued 6 months after its 
original report on H. R. 4646, and after the 
bill had been denounced on the House floor, 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs approved an amendment specifically ex- 
cluding parks from the proposed timberland 
exchanges. The editorial should therefore, 
have referred not to public parks but to na- 
tional forests. 





Important Vote Coming 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
another of the Nation’s great newspa- 
Pers—the Washington Evening Star— 
has seen through the smog of distortion 
Put out by southern California spokes- 
men. Yesterday, February 26, 1956, 
this newspaper carried an editorial in 
favor of passage of the upper Colorado 
River storage project. 

The editorial follows: 

IMPORTANT VOTE COMING 

ied upper Colorado River storage project 
aS been cleared for debate and an early 
vote in the House this week. Indications 
are that the vote will be close. Despite the 
Temoval from the measure of the controver- 
sial Echo Park dam project, and the absence 
of any public versus private power issue, 
ee of the lower basin States led by 
pe continues, while many Eastern 

ldwestern lawmakers are reported 
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dubious as to the justification for the rela- 
tively large expenditure involved. 

The House bill, as presently constituted, 
wouid authorize a series of dams and stor- 
age reservoirs at strategic points along the 
rivers of the upper Colorado Basin. The 
chief immediate purpose of the project is 
the control of the immensely valuable wa- 
ters of the great inland drainage area to 
permit regulation of the rivers’ flow, now 
highly variable and, in many years, largely 
wasted. 

President Eisenhower and congressional 
leaders of both parties have urged approval 
of the project as a needed contribution to 
the national interest. The value of a de- 
pendable source of water and power in the 
four-State area—Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming—has been greatly in- 
creased in recent years as a result of the 
important discoveries in strategic minerals, 
notably uranium, in the region. 

Now that any possible threat to national 
parks and monuments has been averted by 
the elimination of Echo Park dam site and 
inclusion of definite safeguards for the 
Rainbow Bridge National Monument, the 
national interest in general and the needs 
of the great intermountain empire in par- 
ticular call for approval of this legislation. 
We hope that sectional interests in Cali- 
fornia and disinterest on the eastern sea- 
board will not combine to defeat a measure 
of such great importance to the future of 
the entire Nation. 








Battle for Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
copy of the speech delivered by Adm. 
Arthur Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, at the Freedoms Founda- 
tion awards presentation, Valley Forge, 
Pa., February 22, 1956. 

The speech follows: 

BATTLE FOR FREEDOM 


Here at Valley Forge, at the historic win- 
ter refuge of General Washington's strug- 
gling Army, we have gathered to warm 
our hearts and minds to our great task—the 
battle for freedom. We are here to present 
citations and awards to selected individuals 
and organizations for their outstanding con- 
tributions in the cause of freedom. 


In so doing, we achieve a corollary purpose. 
We reaffirm the ideals and principles which 
made this country great; and by this reaffir- 
mation, we rededicate our lives and our spir- 
its to the furtherance of our national secur- 
ity. 

Now, it could be presumptive for me to try 
to tell you distinguished award winners 
about freedom. By these awards you are 
about to receive, you have proven your own 
great understanding and belief. 

Therefore, rather than describe what free- 
dom is, the thought occurred to me that I 
would do better to discuss with you from 
my experience, some of the things we must 
do to win today’s battle for freedom. 

In large measure, the actions we must take 
are first individual. Then we must take our 
individual actions and band them together 
so that individual actions become collective, 
and together they become part and parcel to 
our national strength. 

Let me say this: It is not enough for only 
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a relatively few to strive and work for the 
defense of freedom. It never will be. 

Freedom is not a one-way street. It is not 
merely a God-given right and privilege. We 
cannot speak of it with our lips, and then 
deny it with our lives. 

Freedom is our heritage. As such, it con- 
stitutes an irreplaceable asset. Like any 
possession of value, it must be protected; and 
it must be made secure for generations to 
follow. 

Individually, every American citizen should 
both expect and want to guard our country 
and our way of life. Collectively, Americans 
everywhere must be united in conscientious 
action against any threat to our liberty. 

For every freedom, there is a corresponding 
responsibility. There is something for each 
of us to do. Let each one look for, find, and 
do that duty. 

Unfortunately, the long-term continuance 
of’ our society is too often taken for granted. 
Liberty is too often regarded as a gift rather 
than a reward for effort. 

When liberty is taken for granted and re- 
garded as a gift, apathy and complacency 


creep into our lives. Unconsciously our 
guard is lowered. 
To me, it seems obvious that we should 


never take our freedom for granted. Let me 
tell you why. 

Freedom is not free. History is replete 
with instances to prove that nations who 
take their liberty for granted are apt to fall 
prey to tyrannical forces, from within as well 
as without. 

Right now, strong forces in the world op- 
pose and threaten our American ideals. 
Ruthless men still maintain power through 
force, and would extend their power through 
any means, even conquest, if they could. 
Those forces constitute a form of evil as 
tyrannical in its concepts as any ever known. 

That evil is international communism. 
Constant struggle is its keynote, and its 
struggle is worldwide. At issue is the true 
nature of man himself. 

Now, the Communists have made amazing 
gains largely because they have been so ever- 
lastingly willing to pursue by any stratagem 
their objectives and beliefs. 

On the other hand, we who are free have 
many times been inarticulate and overcom- 
placent. We have lacked the urgency, the 
verbal ability or the desire to explain and 
exemplify adequately our way of life. 

In fact, right now, I have the feeling that 
we Americans are not doing enough to ex- 
plain or defend publicly before the world the 
fundamentals of freedom. 

It is evident we are not doing enough to 
convince others of the basic responsibilities 
which underlie our collective security ar- 
rangements with our friends overseas. We 
are not doing enough to convince others that 
the path of freedom is the best path for the 
welfare of all peoples—that it is truly worthy 
of personal sacrifices. 

Today, the drums of Communist hate roll 
out alternating choruses of harsh invectives 
and soothing lullabies. 

In my role as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, I must listen to those drums and not 
be misled by their attempts to confuse us. 
I believe Communists desist from aggression 
only so long as free peoples are ready, able, 
and willing to stoutly defend their liberty. 

In this regard, American opposition to 
Communist aims must be more than military 
strength to resist aggression. 

And so it is. The ideals and concepts of 
individual self-determination, which are 
supported by our Nation, are not only in 
direct opposition to the Soviet creed; but are, 
in themselves, a threat to that creed. There- 
fore, their extermination becomes a major 
Communist objective. 

If I were a dictator, the first book I would 
exterminate would be the Bible. I would 
destroy it because I realize that our whole 
concept of democracy came from that Book. 

In the Bible, and particularly in Jesus’ 
spiritual concepts of God and man, all men 
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can find the key to victory, not only over one 
evil system, but in the greater crusade 
against all falsehood. Mankind, however, 
appears to come slowly to the realization 


that freedom is not won and held solely by 


material means. 

It seems to me liberty is given to man like 
a piece of land. It is entrusted to him for 
faithful cultivation and safekeeping. Man 
can nourish it and provide it the necessary 
safeguards; but only if he is self-reliant 
enough—and if his dedication to free prin- 
ciples is great enough. 

In this, dollars, bombs, and all the wonders 
of science are not enough. Nor is high 
office, or special political and financial suc- 
cess sufficient. 

Then what is sufficient? There probably 
is no one simple answer. 

Safeguarding freedom is the responsibility 
of every individual. It is a personal trust. 
It depends on the sensitive, conscientious 
actions of the individual. Man, or at least 
enough men, must be sensitive to their 
rights, their obligations, and their respon- 
sibilities to freedom to make it work. 

First, we must know what we mean by 
our way of life. This you here do under- 
stand. 

Second, we must be convinced that it rep- 
resents the very best way of life in today’s 
world—and I think we here are convinced. 

But more than this, we must be able to 
explain and demonstrate this conviction to 
others. This then is a third task. 

Fourth, we must be everlastingly willing 
to work for freedom, and safeguard it for 
our future. Part of this task is the main- 
tenance of a strong national defense. 

Fifth, we must give support to resolute 
peoples who want freedom and are willing to 
resist aggression. 

Altogether, these tasks constitute a chal- 
lenge for us to assume the responsibilities 
and duties of freemen for the advancement 
of freedom. 

I recognize that the actions I outline are 
not easy tasks. In fact, we will find our 
freedom tasks demanding—demanding cour- 
age, humility, selflessness, service, and lots 
of hard work; and demanding an unshakable 
belief in the manner of life which we defend. 

These tasks may even demand our lives. 
And in the final analysis, there is no greater 
sacrifice than for a man to lay down his life 
for God and country. In the end, truth, 
justice, and faith will win. 

You award winners can take great satis- 
faction from all you have done to make peo- 
ple conscious of their individual stake in the 
preservation of American principles. I con- 
gratulate each of you, and I congratulate the 
freedoms foundation. I hope each of you 
will always “go onward and upward” work- 
ing to further these principles. 

Never think the part that you and I play 
as individuals is so infinitesimally smali as 
to be of no importance. Each has his or her 
role to play. Each can provide faith, cour- 
age, and teamwork. The sum total can 
amount to a powerful force for preparedness; 
and it can inspire the strength and will of 
peoples throughout the world to live in free- 
dom. 


The Al Sarena Timber Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 
Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, con- 


siderable space in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp has been used in recent weeks 
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for the insertion of what appeared to be 
politically inspired statements regard- 
ing the patenting of some mining claims 
in the Rogue River watershed of Oregon, 
known as the Al Sarena mine. It think 
it appropriate that the Recorp now 
carry some clearly stated facts on this 
case by one who is well qualified to state 
them. Accordingly, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rrcorp and in- 
clude material from a newspaper, there 
follows a letter written to the editor of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
by Mr. E. C. Finney, and which was 
printed by that newspaper February 22, 
1956. 
THe At SARENA TIMBER CASE 

I have noted with interest a letter regard- 
ing the Al Serena Mines case signed by 
Girard Davidson which was published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on Feb- 
ruary 15. Mr. Davidson relies upon his 
experience as Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior for 4 years to lend color and weight to 
his observations. 

I, too, have had some experience in the 
Department of the Interior, having served 
in that agency of Government for 39 years, 
including 8 years as First Assistant Secre- 
tary and 4 years as Solicitor. Much of my 
experience in the lower grades dealt spe- 
cifically with the examination and adjudi- 
cation of mining claims. I feel that I am at 
least as well qualified as Mr. Davidson to 
comment on the matter. 

Because of my past association with the 
Department I have attended closely the rec- 
ord of the hearings in the Al Sarena case 
and the surrounding developments with 
more than casual interest. 

Mr. Davidson’s entire letter should be 
given the same weight as the valuation that 
he put on the timber in his first paragraph; 
that of $500,000. Since the case was pend- 
ing before the Department 18 months with- 
out decision while he was Assistant Secre- 
tary, he should know that the Forest Service 
valudtion in the Department of the Interior 
record is $77,000 and that was made in 1950, 
2 years after the patent application was filed. 

He knows that the value of the timber has 
increased tremendously since the matter has 
become a political issue; one figure has gone 
as high as $600,000. An increase from $77,- 
000 to $600,000 over a course of 5 years, if it 
is legitimate, should be a matter of great 
technical interest to silvaculturalists or 
timber economists. 

I have also noted his statement in the 
third paragraph that the Interior Depart- 
ment denied patents under Secretary Chap- 
man’s tenure. He knows, as a former Assist- 
ant Secretary, that when any reference to a 
departmental decision is made it refers to a 
secretarial decision. He knows that the mat- 
ter was an open and pending case before the 
Department from the time it was appealed 
from the Bureau of Land Management in 
1951 until Mr. Davidson and Secretary Chap- 
man went out of office and that it was still 
open and pending after they leit Office. 

I have noticed in reading the press ac- 
counts of this case that those who are at- 
tacking the Al Serena decision constantly at- 
tempt to convey the impression that the 
matter had been decided and closed and the 
patents finally denied by the last adminis- 
tration. This was not the case and they 
know it. 

Mr. Davidson also mentions the low price 
paid for the claims. He, as Assistant Secre- 
tary, should know that the price of $5 per 
acre is a statutory price set by Congress and 
that no Secretary of the Interior may change 
it upward or downward. 


I have also noticed an attempt by those 
attacking the decision to convey the impres- 
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sion that Secretary McKay somehow or Other 
negotiated the $5 per acre price with the 
mining claimants. As a matter of fact, the 
$5 per acre price was billed under Secret 
Chapman’s administration and payment was 
received under his administration ang final 
certificates were issued under his administra. 
tion, and the land went onto the tax rolls of 
Jackson County, Oreg., under that adminis. 
tration. 

I was particularly concerned about Mr 
Davidson’s reference to the law of discovery. 
He, as a lawyer, must know that the United 
States Supreme Court has held that commer. 
cial production is not a requirement for the 
issuance of amining patent. The rule, which 
was stated in Chrisman v. Miller, is that 
miner should be justified in spending further 
time and money with the hope of develop. 
ing a paying mine. 

His statement that the Forest Service pro- 
duced careful assays also Caught my atten. 
tion. The Forest Service mineral examiner 
in his first inspection of the premises took 
samples off some but not all of the claims, 
He took his samples to a small local firm anq 
issued his instructions on assaying. The re- 
sults showed only traces of minerals on al! 
of the claims sampled, including claims 
which had produced upward of $30,000 in 
gold. The examiner himself said that he was 
highly suspicious of these assays and it 
prompted him to return for further sam- 
pling. 

The second sampling was also only partial 
and they did not even bother with some of 
the claims which they had sampled before. 
They put the ore into unsealed bags and it 
seems they lost track of them for a few days. 
In other words, one cannot be sure that the 
samples they took were the ones which were 
assayed. 

On the other hand, the evidence on which 
Under Secretary Davis relied in his final de- 
cision was based on samples taken by the 
Bureau of Mines itself in a very meticulous 
fashion, and that Bureau also checked on the 
qualifications of the assayer mutually se- 
lected by the claimants and the Bureau of 
Mines. These samples were kept in sealed 
bags and no one lost track of them. Solicitor 
Davis was clearly justified in giving them the 
weight of his consideration. 


Mr. Davidson’s statement that the Solicitor 
would have a choice of allowing or denying 
the patents when sufficient evidence of min- 
eralization and compliance with the law was 
shown shows a philosophical aititude with 
which I cannot agree. I believe that when 
Congress and the Supreme Court of the land 
express their intent clearly it is up to the 
administrative officials of Government 
carry them out and not to attempt legisla 
tion by administrative decision. 


It was a matter of some concern to see that 
Mr. Davidson represented that after the de- 
cision by the Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management the mining claimants appealed 
to Secretary Douglas McKay. I believe be 
knows that the appeal was made to Secretary 
Chapman and that it remained in Secretary 
Chapman's office without action for 18 
months and that it was in that condition 
when he left office. 

I appreciate fully the need to protect and 
conserve our national forest. This protec 
tion and conservation should be done within 
the framework of our laws and not according 
to the current emotional climate. 

I object to Mr. Davidson's statement that 
in order to issue the Al Sarena patents M. 
Davis had to circumvent the rules of the 
Department of the Interior. That is wholly 
incorrect. Mr. Davis complied with 
ancient rule of the Department that justice 
should be done as stated in Dawkins v. Hedit. 
Solicitor White before him felt that the ree 
ord was incomplete and that it should be 
supplemented. 
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Mr. Davidson objects to the issuance of 
ts on mining Claims when compliance 
shown, then he should object 
e of all mining patents issued 


the last 20 years. 


If 


aten 
of the law is 


to the issuanc 
— E. C. FINNEY. 


WASHINGTON. 





Tribute to America’s Kindergarten 
Movement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr.WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
proud firsts in Wisconsin has always 
naturally taken the deepest of pride in 
its founding of America’s kindergarten 

vement. 

Watertown, Wis., now celebrating the 
100th anniversary of its founding, takes 
pride in the role played by Marguerite 
Schurz, wife of the famous Carl Schurz, 
in establishing for the first time in the 
New World what has been called a gar- 
den whose plants are human—a school 
where youngsters could take the first 
step into the formal learning process, 
while enjoying the laughter and play- 
time of childhood. 

Since the time of Marguerite Schurz, 
the education movement of my own State 
has contributed many other significant 
improvements to United States educa- 
tion, and we hope to continue to do so. 

Isend to the desk the text of an article 
which was published in the Thursday, 
February 16, issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal, entitled ‘“‘The First Kindergar- 
ten in America,” and I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed ‘n 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

THE First KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICA—WaA- 
TERTOWN, WIS., CELEBRATES THE 100TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE STARTING THERE OF 
INSTRUCTION FOR PRESCHOOL CHILDREN BY 
Mrs. Cart SCHURZ, WIFE OF THE FIERY GER- 
MAN REVOLUTIONARY 

(By E. C. Kiessling) 

Almost a million and a half children will 
attend kindergarten classes in our country 
this year. Yet, a century ago there were only 
six kindergarteners in the whole Western 
Hemisphere, and all of them could have been 
found in one small rcom in Watertown, 
Wis., where a comely young matron, Mar- 
garethe Meyer Schurz, had just opened the 
first kindergarten in America. 

Both Watertown and Wisconsin are cele- 
—s the centennial of that even during 

00. 

One hundred years ago Watertown was the 
second largest city in Wisconsin, the bus- 
tling terminus of a plank road and a new 
railroad from Milwaukee. People and goods 
Were pouring into the town, and, for a brief 
interval, it was the distributing center for 
western Wisconsin. 
ne the newcomers was Carl Schurz, 
ty German revolutionary who had made a 
name for himself on two continents by res- 
Cuing his favorite professor, Gottfried Kin- 
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kel, from a Berlin prison under the noses 
of the Prussian police. 

Imbued with the ideals of freedom and 
democracy, Schurz had brought his bride 
to America and was on the lookout for a 
booming grassroots community where he 
could put his ideas into practice and at the 
same time cash in on rising values in real 
estate. 

Watertown in the middle fifties seemed a 
sure bet to Schurz. Several of his relatives 
had already settled there. He had paid a 
high price for an 89-acre farm about a mile 
and a haif from the center of town and 
divided it into building lots. On an impos- 
ing elevation overlooking the city, he began 
the construction of a new house, which was 
just about finished when his wife and their 
3-year-old daughter, Agatha, arrived in Au- 
gust 1856. 

SAT AT FEET OF KINDERGARTEN’S FATHER 

Daughter of a wealthy, cultured Hamburg 
family, Margarethe Meyer had been only 19 
at the time of her marriage in 1852. She 
became the mother of five children and an 
excellent housekeeper, in spite of a tendency 
to frailty. Carl paid her this compliment 
in a letter to a friend: 

“She has worked herself so effectively into 
our life here, and proved herseif so spien- 
didly practical therein, that (without boast- 
ing) our house is the pleasantest to be seen 
far and near, and everyone of whatever na- 
tionality is at ease with us. My children 
thrive splendidly.” 

As a 16-year-old girl, she and an older 
sister had sat at the feet of Friedrich Froebel, 
father of the kindergarten. Margarethe had 
taken such excellent notes of his conversa- 
tions with children that the master called 
them the best things ever written about 
him. They were sent to Berlin on loan, 
only to be lost in the mail. This misfor- 
tune has usually been ascribed to the in- 
efficiency of the Prussian post office, but it 
may have been due to the efficiency of the 
Prussian Government, which had just passed 
through the revolution of 1848 and was in- 
tensely suspicious of everything new in edu- 
cation and politics. About that time it is- 
sued a decree outlawing kindergartens in 
Prussia, 

The loss of the manuscript mattered little 
to Mrs. Schurz, however. In her pretty head, 
covered with brunet curls, were stored all 
the essential facts of the new education, as 
it was called. She had had practical expe- 
rience, too, helping her sister establish a 
kindergarten in London. It was during her 
short sojourn there that she met and married 
Carl. 

A SPECIAL KNACK WITH CHILDREN 


In Watertown four little cousins came 
to visit Agatha, and it wasn’t long before 
Frau Schurz was playing kindergarten games 
and singing Kindergarten songs with them. 
Word got around that she had a special 
knack with preschool-age children and a 
system for helping them accustom them- 
selves to life. She was only too happy to 
vield to the request of friends and relatives 
to have their children join the little group. 

Since it was rather far for little folks to 
walk out to the Schurz farm, she looked 
around for a suitable room in town and found 
one at the corner of Jones and Second 
Streets. It was fitted out with a piano, 
chairs and other kindergarten materials, and 
there, one day in November or December, 
1856 (the exact date is not known), half a 
dozen toddlers—five girls and a boy— 
gathered to take part in the mother songs, 
stories, dances, exercises with yarnballs and 
geometric figures, and the nature study that 
constituted the curriculum of the Froebelian 
kindergarten. 

The course was conducted in German. It 
continued during all of that school year and 
the following rear. 
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“AND GET BACK CHAIRS IN CHANGE” 


Unfortunately, neither Margarethe nor 
Carl seem to have been quite aware of the 
historic significance of the first course of in- 
struction for preschool-age children in our 
country. If Margarethe had only written up 
her own classes as fully as she did those of 
Froebel, what a priceless record her notes 
would be today; or if Carl, a prolific 
writer, had just once described his wife’s 
kindergarten as vividly as he described al- 
most everything else in the pioneer town. 

From his pen we know now, during the 
first year of the kindergarten, farmers used 
to come to town with wagonloads of wheat, 
how they were paid in cash and how they 
dispersed into the stores with filled pockets 
to purchase goods to their heart’s content, 
while newly arrived immigrants—the green 
ones—stood and gaped enviously. 

From his pen we also know what hap- 
pened in the next year when the short but 
sharp depression of 1857 brought ruin to half 
the merchants and made money so scarce 
that Carl jokingly suggested that they might 
soon have to buy groceries with their table 
and get back their chairs in change. 

That depression—and the continuation of 
the railroad toward La Crosse, turning 
Watertown from a terminal into a transit 
town—blighted the bright hopes of the 
Schurzes for quick wealth. It also spelled 
the end of the kindergarten, for they moved 
to Milwaukee late in 1858 and spent only the 
summers in Watertown during the next 2 
years. By that time Carl was already 
launched on the career that would make him 
Lincoln’s minister to Spain, a Civil War gen- 
eral, a United States Senator, and Secretary 
of the Interior under President Hayes. 

But Mrs. Schurz’s contribution to the kin- 
dergarten was far from over when she left 
Watertown. In 1859 she and Agatha accom- 
panied Carl] to Boston, where he was to de- 
liver an important speech at a Jefferson day 
dinner. 

They stayed with a family in which there 
were four rather noisy children. Another 
visitor, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, noted that 
the presence of Agatha had the effect in the 
house of a calm coming upon the storm of 
young life. 

Many years later Miss Peabody wrote an 
account of that visit and of what it meant 
to her. 

AMERICA’S FIRST PUBLIC KINDERGARTEN 

“That child of yours is a miracle,” she 
exclaimed, “‘so childlike and unconscious, yet 
so wise and able.” ‘ 

“No miracle, but only brought up in @ 
kindergarten,” replied Mrs. Schurz. 

“A kindergarten? What is that?” 

“A garden whose plants are human. Did 
you ever hear of Froebel?” 

By the time Mrs. Schurz had told her all 
about Froebel, Elizabeth Peabody had be- 
come a convert. The next year she opened 
a kindergarten of her own. 

In 1870, after studying the technique at 
first hand in Germany, she founded the first 
public kindergarten in America at Boston. 

Margarethe Schurz, meanwhile, succumbed 
to ill health and invalidism, and died in 
1876. Her husband lived for another 31 
years, lovingly attended by Agatha, the first 
kindergartner, and her sister, Marianne. 

And Watertown, after its brief dream of 
becoming a metropolis, lapsed into a quiet 
midland town, developing a culture all its 
own and treasuring memories of the first 
kindergarten. 

The building in which it was held still 
stands, though in altered form, and near the 
door, attached to a stone, is a bronze plaque 
paying tribute to Mrs. Schurz. In this cen- 
tennial year various programs will commemo- 
rate the achievement of the vivacious little 
lady who began it all. 
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Construction of Colorado River Project 
Will Not Affect Current Agricultural 
Surplus Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the upper 
Colorado project will not add to the agri- 
cultural surpluses for the following rea- 
sons: 

(a) The construction schedule will 
prevent any material farm production 
within 10 years of the date of authoriza- 
tion. The surplus may be resolved by 
that time. 

(b) During the second 10 years of con- 
struction not more than one-half the 
132,020 acres can possibly be brought 
into production. 

(c) The principal crops to be grown 
on this acreage will be specialty crops, 
fruits and vegetables, alfalfa and and 
forage for cattle and sheep which feed 
on the ranges during the summer. The 
upper basin States are even now in a 
deficit feed area—and Federal aid has 
had to be extended to them. 

(d) Most of the wheat grown in the 
upper basin States is on dry land. As 
water is put on these areas the land goes 
out of wheat and into other crops. 

(e) The population of the United 
States is growing at a very rapid rate and 
it is estimated that by 1975 every acre of 
tillable land will be required to provide 
the food and fibre needs of the United 
States. By the time this project comes 
into full production the crops grown will 
be urgently needed. 

(f{) The principal of the soil bank will 
not be violated. In the case of this proj- 
ect it is the water bank that is needed. 
This project must be started now so that 
the water now wasting into the sea may 
be put in the “water bank’’—storage res- 
ervoirs—and made available to be drawn 
upon when the facilities are ready to put 
the water to beneficial consumptive uses. 
It will take at least 7 years to build the 
dams and 10 to 15 years to fill them. 
The water bank must be filled as soon as 
possible while water which is wasting 
into the sea is available for the filling. 
IMMEDIATE PLANNING VITAL TO MEET FUTURE 

NEEDS 

If construction were begun tomorrow 
on the proposed upper Colorado River 
storage project, that project would not 
add to our surpluses of agricultural com- 
modities. 

First, the estimated schedule of con- 
struction shows that there will be little 
acreage put into production during the 
first 10 years after authorization: 

(a) It will take 10 years to develop and 
let contracts for construction of the 
storage reservoirs to provide regulation 
of the river and to put water in the bank, 
so to speak, for use downstream during 
dry years and to produce power—a by- 
product, revenue from the sale of which 
will help pay for the project. 

(b) The first lands brought into pro- 
duction are scheduled for the Le Barge 
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participating project in Wyoming, which 
will in 1962—some 6 years from now— 
amount to 797 acres. In 1963 the Le 
Barge project will irrigate another 797 
acres and the Smith Fork project will 
bring in 757 new acres. By 1966, 10 
years from now, only 35,007 new acres 
will have been brought into production. 

Second, during the next 10 years of 
development, the average new acreage 
to be brought into production will be less 
than 3,000 new acres per State per year. 

(a) By 1975 every participating proj- 
ect will have completed its development 
except the central Utah project, which 
will bring into production 1,586 acres 
annually until 1980. 

(b) Land taken out of production in 
these four States annually for urban 
development, highway construction, and 
defense installations greatly exceeds the 
additions which the upper Colorado 
River storage project will make to crop- 
land acreage. 

Third, by the end of the second 10- 
year period—1975—assuming the proj- 
ect were authorized today, it is estimated 
that our food requirements will be 41 
percent greater than in 1950. The 
greatest increased needs will be for those 
foods, the production of which comprises 
the major agricultural activity of the 
four upper basin States—fruits, vege- 
tables, alfalfa, forage, and seed grains. 

(a) A 41.6-percent increase in beef 
production; a 51.8-percent increase in 
lamb production; and a 66.3-percent in- 
crease in chickens and turkeys will be 
required to meet consumptive demands. 

(b) A 43.8-percent increase in fluid 
milk production will be required to meet 
consumptive needs. 

(c) A 37.2 percent in fruit production, 
excluding citrus fruits; and a 62.6-per- 
cent increase in processed vegetables will 
be needed for consumption. 

(d) A 43-percent increase in livestock 
including feed and forage will be needed 
by 1975. 

UPPER BASIN CROPS WILL BE URGENTLY NEEDED 
AND ECONOMICALLY PROVIDED 

In 1952 the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission, based upon a now- 
antiquated population estimate of 193 
million in 1975, concluded that by 1975 
we would need a 41-percent increase in 
our total consumptive food requirements 
over those of 1950. 

The Commission estimated that by 
1975 a 49.4-percent increase in meat 
would be required. Ona per capita basis 
this represents an increase in consump- 
tion of 17.2 percent. In other words, 
whereas we were consuming individually 
146.1 pounds in 1950, each of us would 
consuce in 1975, 171.1 pounds. 

This is in keeping with the trend in 
the consumption pattern of the Ameri- 
can people toward livestock products, 
and away from cereal crops. But in 
the light of more recent population stud- 
ies by the Census Bureau, it is very likely 
that we shall need instead of a 49-per- 
cent increase anywhere from a 55- to 
a 65-percent increase in meat produc- 
tion. The Census Bureau now estimates 
that by 1975, we probably shall have a 
population of 228 million—35 million 
more than the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission forecast about 4 years 
ago. This may even be for short of an 
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accurate forecast since as Dr. Ray E 
Hoffman pointed out in his study, “Th, 
Reclamation of Land for Agricultura] 
Purposes,” contained in volume 3 of the 
Hoover Commission Task Force’s Report 
on Water Resources and Power: 

The United States is now experiencing g 
substantial increase in population * ¢« 
population growth provides the most Obvious 
indication of future food and fiber require. 
ments. The rapid increase in Population 
numbers in the United States was almost 
completely unexpected by experts in the 
field. National thinking and Policy have 
been slow to adjust from the forecasts made 
by population experts during the 1930's to 
the effect that static population was in store 
for the United States at an early date. In 
1947, for example, Whelpton prepared a fore. 
cast for the Bureau of the Census in which he 
forecast a projection of a population of 
156,775,000 in 1960, and 169,801,000 in 1975, 
The 1960 forecast was exceeded in 1952 and 
the 1975 forecast will certainly be exceeded 
by 1960 (pp. 1161-1162). 


In any event, if we judge the future by 
the past, we are going to have an ex. 
panding population which will require g 
large increase in livestock production, 
Livestock production is the principal ag- 
ricultural commodity produced in the 
intermountain States of Utah, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming. To the live. 
stock producers in these areas, increased 
livestock production requires more water 
for without water the necessary feed and 
forage crops cannot be produced to sus- 
tain larger cattle numbers some 20 to 
30 years from now. 

This is the purpose of the agricultural 
features of the upper Colorado River 
Storage project, and it especially ex- 
plains why the LeBarge, Seedskadee, 
Lyman and Florida irrigation, or par- 
ticipating projects, as they are called, 
are scheduled for early construction. 
These projects will provide water for 
high valley irrigated farming areas de- 
voted primarily to the growing of forage 
crops and hay meadows. 

The valleys of moderate to high ele- 
vation in the four States of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming are 
from 4,400 to 6,000 feet in elevation. 
They have a variable growing season of 
from 100 to 185 days and variable pre- 
cipitation from less than 10 to 16 inches. 
In these areas, forage crops for livestock 
use as a supplement to range grazing in 
the mountains predominate. 

The relatively narrow valleys in high 
mountains are above 6,000 feet in eleva- 
tion. Here the growing season is less 
than 100 davs, and the precipitation 
more than 15 inches. Here the main 
production of forage is limited to hay 
meadows. 

Mr. Speaker, some critics of the upper 
Colorado River storage project, espe- 
cially the southern California critics, 
have made fun of irrigation projects 
whose principal purpose is to irrigate 
forage and pasture crops. First, may I 
point out that alfalfa, meadow hay, and 
other forage crops for livestock are In 
short supply in the intermountain 
States. Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Wyoming are deficit feed-producins 
States. Second, the alfalfa and meadow 
hay produced in these valleys of moder- 
ate to high and high elevations are not 
under price support. Third, although 
we may have surplus beef cattle num- 
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pers now, such will not be the case 20 
to 30 years from now when the Colorado 
River storage project is completed. 
Research results recently published by 
the Department of Agriculture make it 
very clear that hay can be produced on 
high mountain valley meadows with 
startling results. For example, on July 
95, 1955, the Department announced 


that: 
High-protein superhay grown on moun- 


tain meadows in Colorado, proved as efficient 
in producing gains in beef cattle as commer- 
cial protein supplements in tests conducted 
cooperatively by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Colorado Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Although superhay is too high in pro- 
tein to be used as the basic ration for heef 
cattle, western ranchers are interested in 
it because it can be produced economically 
on small plots and fed as a supplement to 
average quality hay. 

At Pack County, Colo., 2-year-old bred 
heifers fed crude protein in the form of 2.6 
pounds per day of superhay containing 15.6 
percent crude protein gained 088 pound per 
day. However, heifers fed the same amount 
of crude protein as cottonseed cake gained 
only 0.74 pound daily. Both rations in- 
cluded 12.5 pounds per day of average qual- 
ity hay. 

The high-protein hay used in the tests was 
produced by the application of 400 pounds 
per acre of nitrogen fertilizer to an inter- 
mittently irrigated soil. When two harvest- 
ings were made, hay yields of 5'4 tons per 
acre containing 22 percent crude protein 
were found to be possible. Winter feeding 
often lasts 180 days in these regions and 
commercial protein supplements are added 
to low-quality hay ration to maintain a good 
breeding herd and to insure a satisfactory 
calf crop. 


Through recently conducted research, 
grass-legume forage production on irri- 
gated land can be remarkably increased 
by better management practices. On 
August 24, 1955, the Department of Ag- 
riculture announced that: 

1. Frequent irrigation—7 to_11 days inter- 
vals—produced almost a fourth more forage 
when the surface soil layers contained 60 
percent to 65 percent of the available soil 
moisture. 

2. Cutting the plants when 12 inches high 
rather than more frequent clipping at 6-inch 
height, produced about 2,800 pounds more 
forage per acre. 

3. Application of nitrogen in (ihree 100- 
pound applications produced a total yield 
of 10,300 pounds of forage per acre, if they 
were staggered to help production during 
late summer when it normally falls off. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the growing of 
grass-legume forage on irrigated lands 
IS an efficient use of water in an area 
specializing in livestock production. 

Southern California critics of the 
upper Colorado River storage project 
have been critical of producing alfalfa 
on, as they put it, the marginal lands 
Which the participating or irrigation 
Projects would bring into production. 

Rather an odd charge, is it not, when 
one stops to think that over 20 percent 
of the total irrigated land in the 17 
Western States, including California, is 
devoted to its production. Odder still, 
Mr. Speaker, is the fact that the results 
of experiments at the Department of 
Aericulture’s Salinity Laboratory at 
Riverside, Calif., reported August 10, 
1955, show that “an unusually high salt 
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tolerance was found to be characteristic 
of alfalfa.” 

Much of the soil in the West is high 
in salt content, which makes the grow- 
ing of many crops difficult. But alfalfa’s 
outstanding ability to grow on salty land 
is highly important to the livestock 
economy of the West in general and that 
of the intermountain States of Utah, 
Colorado, and New Mexico in particular. 

Specifically these experiments re- 
vealed that: 

First. Alfalfa can withstand appre- 
ciable salt concentrates without show- 
ing any symptoms of leaf burning—a 
common result when other crops are 
grown on lands having a high salt con- 
tent. 

Second. Alfalfa grown on salty soil 
was just as rich in provitamin A as that 
grown on Salt-free control plots; in fact, 
in many cases the salty soil increased 
the amount of provitamin A present. 

Third. Most varieties of alfalfa pro- 
duced one cutting per year more on the 
salt plots than on the control plot. 

Fourth. All varieties showed greater 
sait tolerance in cool weather than in 
hot weather. This is an important and 
desirable characteristic in mountain 
valleys having 100-day growing seasons 
or less. 

In a few words, Mr. Speaker, land not 
generally suitable to the economic pro- 
duction of high value cash crops are 
quite capable of yielding quality alfalfa, 
meadow hay, and grass-legume forage 
crops where adequate water is available. 
There production is high, as these re- 
search results indicate is and can be 
the case, they provide a source of rela- 
tively cheap, nutritious, and succulent 
feed of high animal canning capacity. 

In the light of our anticipated needs 
for a 55 to 65 percent increase in meat 
production by 1975, when the Census 
Bureau estimates we will have a popula- 
tion of 228 million, it is important that 
we not permit our concern with tem- 
porary and short-run low prices for live- 
stock to obscure our vision with respect 
to the need for planning and devising 
means of assuring an adequate supply of 
meat products 25 to 30 years from now. 

As Dr. Hoffman phrased it in his study 
for the Hoover Commission Task Force 
on Water Resources and Power: 

It is ironic that one of this Nation’s most 
pressing domestic problems, agricultural sur- 
pluses, is an outgrowth of something so nec- 
essary to the general welfare as a highly pro- 
ductive agriculture. It is important that 
long-run questions of food and fiber require- 
ments are not obscured and sidetracked by 
periodic problems of surpluses. 


The agricultural features of the upper 
Colorado River storage project represent 
a step in the direction of planning for the 
production of our long-range food and 
fiber requirements. 

UTAH'S RECLAMATION PROJECTS DO NOT ADD TO 
SURPLUS CROPS IN GOVERNMENT STORAGE 
Mr. Speaker, the Bureau of Reclama- 

tion, published in October 1955, the rec- 

lamation achievements of the Straw- 
berry Valley project located near Provo, 

Utah. 

In the light of the propaganda cam- 
paign the southern California water 
users interests have urged against the 
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upper Colorado River project, I believe 
a résumé of the agricultural aspects of 
the Strawberry project will serve to 
further reveal the erroneous nature of 
their criticism. Especially this is in 
light of their statement that construc- 
tion of that project would add to our 
agricultural surpluses. 

In Utah, the agricultural areas are in 
typical valleys wherever a_ stream 
emerges from the mountains or where 
water supplies can be made available. 
Here at the mouths of those canyons and 
in those mountain valleys are located the 
cities and towns and the agricultural and 
industrial developments. The elevation 
of these valleys varies from 4,500 to 5,000 
feet. The growing season varies from 
110 to 185 days. The annual precipita- 
tion varies from 12 to 18 inches in the ir= 
rigated area most of which comes during 
the nongrowing season. Soils are gen- 
erally highly productive. 

It is for just such a valley that the 
Strawberry reclamation project pro- 
vides water in Utah County, Utah. The 
project, for which construction was au- 
thorized in 1905, furnishes approxi- 
mately 60,000 acre-feet of water to irri- 
gate about 42,000 acres of new lands and 
lands which need supplemental water. 
The crops produced on these project 
lands are feed grains and forage crops 
for livestock, fruits, and vegetables, as 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation 
reports point out: 

The principal crops produced from an 
acreage standpoint are alfalfa hay and small 
grains. Three cuttings of alfalfa are ob- 
tained, with the project average per acre 
yield running between 3 and 4 tons; how- 
ever, 7 tons are not uncommon. In 1954 the 
acreage of irrigated barley comprised over 60 
percent of the small grains which was used 
almost entirely in local feed lots for the 
fattening of beef cattle and sheep. The new 
strains of barley are yielding over 100 bushels 
per acre on the better farms. Virtually all 
the wheat grown is fed to poultry and used 
in the fattening ration for beef cattle along 
with barley. 

Most of the vegetable and truck crops such 
as sweet corn, canning peas, lima beans, and 
tomatoes are processed by the two large 
canneries located on the project. These 
canned goods are shipped both to eastern 
and western markets. Quality fruit, apples, 
peaches, cherries, apricots, and berries are 
grown on the project and shipped by rail and 
truck principally to the East and Midwest 
(p. 10). 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, contrary to what 
the southern California opponents of 
the upper Colorado River project have 
said, the agriculture of the four upper 
basin States of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming is predominantly a 
livestock enterprise. The feed grains— 
oats, barley, corn, wheat, and rye—pro- 
duced in these States does not go under 
price support and into Government 
warehouses, but primarily is fed to 
livestock. 

For example, on reclamation projects 
in Utah, including the Strawberry 
project: 

First, 1,647,155 bushels of barley were 
produced in 1954, but only 36,402 bushels 
or 2.2 percent was placed under price 
support. 

Second, 15,751 bushels of corn were 
produced in 1954, but only 8 bushels or 
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.05 percent was placed under price sup- 
port. . 

Third, 360 bushels of rye were pro- 
duced and none was placed under price 
support. 

Fourth, 475,046 bushels of oats were 
produced in 1954, but only 1,663 bushels 
or 3.5 percent were placed under price 
support. 

Fifth, 921,029 bushels of wheat were 
produced in 1954, but only 71,748 or 17.7 
percent was placed under price support. 


The rangelands of the surrounding 
mountains and plateaus can be used for 
grazing only during the summer months, 
and as a result only about 54 percent of 
the annual forage requirements for beef 
cattle and sheep in Utah can be obtained 
from rangelands. The other 46 percent 
of the forage requirements for sheep and 
cattle must be produced in the irrigated 
valleys. This is why such a small 
amount of the feed grains, although 
eligible for price support, ever ends up 
in Commodity Credit Corporation ware- 
houses. There grains are not produced 
for commercial sale, but rather for live- 
stock feed. Without adequate water to 
irrigate these valley croplands, it would 
not be possible for Utah and the other 
intermountain States to produce feeder 
cattle, one of its principal agricultural 
products. 

The importance of irrigated cropland 
to the livestock industry of the inter- 
mountain West is well exemplified by the 
Strawberry project as the Bureau of 
Reclamation publication points out. 

When the project was authorized by Con- 
gress 56,000 acres of watershed lands sur- 
rounding the reservoir and suitable for con- 
trolled grazing were withdrawn from the 
public domain in order that this area might 
be properly protected against erosion. The 
grazing lands are administered by the asso- 
ciation, and the grazing permits which are is- 
sued only to members of the association, are 
based upon the water rights held in the asso- 
ciation. This source of summer grazing to- 
gether with the Forest Service land and 
public domain desert lands to the west, ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, has encouraged the raising of cattle 
and sheep. Complete use of the surrounding 
mountain and desert-grazing lands, much 
of which is seasonal in nature and usable 
only where there is a stable feed base, is 
dependent on the Strawberry Valley project. 
The livestock which use the surrounding 
grazing lands in the summer are fattened for 
market during the winter months or held 
over for breeding stock, using the hay and 
grain grown on the project lands (p. 12). 


In Utah, as well as the States of Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Wyoming, the 
acreage and yield of irrigated lands fluc- 
tuates each year with the available water 
supply. Nearly every year there is a 
considerable amount of land which does 
not have a full year’s supply of water. 

Mr. Speaker, this is one reason why the 
construction of the upper Colorado River 
storage project means so much to the 
farmers and livestock producers of the 
four States concerned. Water will sta- 
bilize crop production, it will make pos- 
sible a greater production of feed and 
forage crops and permit a full utilization 
of the range resources of the area. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION SAYS: “IRRIGATED 
LANDS IN FEDERAL RECLAMATION PROJECTS DO 
NOT SIGNIFICANTLY AFFECT NATIONAL CROP 
SURPLUSES” 


Opponents of the Colorado River proj- 
ect have reproduced in the REcorD a 
table prepared by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation showing by participating irriga- 
tion project the crops to be grown which 
are also eligible for price support. The 
supplication and impression they wanted 
to create by this action was that the 132,- 
360 new acres to be supplied water, and 
the 233,930 acres to be supplied supple- 
menial water by this project, will create 
huge surpluses of agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

At the same time, they also should 
have placed in the ReEcorpD, so that you 
could have all the facts, the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s recent publication, Fed- 
eral Reclamation and the Crop Surplus 
Problem. This study makes the foliow- 
ing points with respect to the impact of 
reclamation farm production upon na- 
tional production and the agricultural 
surplus problem: 

1. Irrigated land in Federal reclamation 
projects does not significantly affect national 
crop surpluses. Traditionally about half of 
the cropped acreage on reclamation projects 
is planted to crops used exclusively for feed 
and forage essential to proper utilization of 
the 7-million acre western range. Much of 
the remaining acreage is planted to fruits, 
nuts, seed, vegetable and related crops, many 
of which are still in short supply, and all of 
which are needed to supply the Nation's pro- 
tective foods. 

2. Reclamation project harvests have a 
negligible effect on the price-support pro- 
gram of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. On September 30, 1955, approx- 
imately 86 percent of the investment of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in price-sup- 
ported commodities was in wheat, upland 
cotton, corn, tobacco, and rice. 

(a) Wheat production on Federal reclama- 
tion projects constitutes less than 2 percent 
of United States production. It is planted 
primarily for local feed purposes and to bal- 
ance crop rotations. For these reasons, 
wheat production is reduced more than 50 
percent when western dry farmland is con- 
verted to irrigation. 


It is general information that the 
upper basin States will produce no cot- 
ton, tobacco, or rice, and very little corn 
under the Colorado project. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch Urges Passage of 
the Colorado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the Colorado River storage project has 
been violently opposed by certain selfish 
interests in southern California. This 
opposition is obviously motivated by sec- 
tional interest, as southern California 
will gain fabulous wealth if it can keep 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and New Mex- 
ico from developing and using the water 
that rightfully belongs to these States. 
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We have tried diligently to place the 
true facts concerning the Colorado River 
storage project before this Congress, we 
have at all times invited the closest study 
of these facts. 

In the past 10 days 2 major newspapers 
of Washington, D. C.—the Star and the 
Post and Times Herald—have strongly 
endorsed the Colorado River storage 
project. Now other influential papers 
throughout the Nation—newspapers out- 
side the area directly concerned and g9 
without any possibility of sectional in. 
terest—are adding their considered opin- 
ions that the Colorado River storage 
project is a worthwhile investment for 
the Nation. 


The highly respected St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch has now fully endorsed the 
project. This is particularly impressive, 
as the same newspaper was opposed to 
the project a year ago, solely on the 
ground that the proposed Echo Park 
Dam would invade the boundaries of 
Dinosaur National Monument. Now that 
the Echo Park issue has been perma- 
nently removed from consideration, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch has made an ob- 
jective analysis of the project as an in- 
vestment in the Nation’s future and come 
up with the logical conclusion: That 
the storage project should be built. 


The Post-Dispatch has not only ana- 
lyzed the Colorado storage project, it has 
also analyzed the opposition to the proj- 
ect that stems from southern California. 
It strongly condemns what it accurately 
terms the “dog in the manger” attitude 
of southern California, and points out 
that “the narrow interests of one State 
cannot be allowed to take precedence 
over the general interest.” 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the full text of the editorial 
of Friday, February 24, 1956 in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, entitled ‘‘Where the 
Colorado Winds,” as an extension of my 
remarks: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
February 24, 1956] 


WHERE THE COLORADO WINDS 


The upper Colorado development project 
is due to come to a vote within a few days 
in the House of Representatives. Since the 
objectionable Echo Park Dam, which would 
have invaded Dinosaur National Monument 
in northwest Colorado, has been stricken out, 
the measure is deserving of support. Cali- 
fornia is taking a dog-in-the-manger attitude 
and fighting the bill both fairly and unfairly, 
but we trust Congress will not lose sight of 
the issues involved that are bigger even than 
California. 


Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and 
New Mexico are affected by this legislation 
as well as California. Sois Mexico. The ap- 
portionment of the waters of the Colorado 
River system between the upper and lower 
Colorado Valley, and between the United 
States and Mexico, is dependent upon pru- 
dent storage and timely withdrawal of those 
waters. That is what the developmeit pro)- 
ect is intended to accomplish. 


Water is the difference between deer! and 
habitation, between barrenness and produc- 
tiveness, in the parts of the United States 
involved in this project. It cannot be per- 
mitted to continue wasting away. Nor can 
the narrow interests of one State be allowed 
to take precedence over the general interest. 
To still destructive quarrels and to enhanc 
the usefulness and wealth of a considerable 
region of our country, the upper Colorado 
project is very much needed. 
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Persecution of the Church in Ukraine and 
Other Communist Dominated Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
persecution of the church in Commu- 
nist countries is one of the most brutal 
and vicious symptoms of barbarian and 
atheistic communism. The Moscow ty- 
rants see in the church the symbol of our 
modern civilization and the one great 
threat to their dream of world occupa- 
tion. For that reason, they have set 
out on a ruthless campaign of terrorism, 
consisting of murder and imprisonment 
of church prelates and deprivation of 
their civil rights. 

Despite a number of protests by our 
Government, these persecutions con- 
tinue and there is no present likelihood 
that the Communists intend to heed our 
protests. The United Nations is an or- 
ganization which was formed to main- 
tain world peace through enforcement 
of respect for human rights and inter- 
national decency. There is no room in 
that organization for a government 
which refuses to respect these rights. 
It is, therefore, high time that our rep- 
resentative in the United Nations insist 
on placing on the agenda the question 
of the persecution of the church in the 
Communist-dominated countries. 

Iam glad to say that Congress has al- 
ready assumed its share of responsibility 
to act. The Select Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression has presented to Con- 
gress a valuable report showing the 
astounding extent of this persecution. 
Unfortunately the executive department 
of our Government has failed to put the 
recommendations of that committee into 
effect. 

Iam informed that a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, head- 
ed by the Honorable Tuomas Dopp, of 
Connecticut, will shortly take additional 
testimony from recent exiles and 
escapees from behind the Iron Curtain 
to substantiate the charges of the con- 
tinuance of this horrible condition in 
countries occupied by the Communists. 

I sincerely hope and trust that the 
persecution of the church, not only in 
Ukraine, but in all countries under Com- 
munist dominaticen will be fully consid- 
ered by that committee. 

Under leave granted, Isubmit herewith 
acopy of a memorandum, many of which 
have been received by me from constitu- 
ents urging action on this important 
issue; 

MEMORANDUM 

Christianity has been existing in Ukraine 
for more than 1,000 years. It has fostered 
& profound faith in God among the people, 
and has begotten abiding moral principles, 
and nourished a new culture and erudition. 

In December 1917, Communist Russia in- 
vaded Ukraine and in 1919-20 occupied the 
eastern provinces of this country. The So- 
viets were bent on extirpating Christianity 
from these regions. In their coup d’etat they 
Published aggressive antireligious propa- 
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ganda and terrorized the people with threats 
of exile, torture, and death. 

First, the Communists attacked the church 
iui eastern Ukraine. Within 10 years, from 
1921 to 1931, they unjustly arrested and 
ruthlessly murdered 34 Ukrainian Orthodox 
bishops and more than 3,000 priests. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of the faithful were in- 
humanly tortured in prisons or deported to 
concentration camps in Siberia; a greater 
part of these innocent people died martyrs 
to their faith; the remainder still endures 
the appalling trials and hardships of im- 
prisonment. 

The Reds destroyed 80 percent of the 
churches (many of these churches contained 
precious historical relics, as for example the 
golden domed Michalivsky monastery in 
Kiev from the 12th century); other churches 
were despicably converted into warehouses, 
theaters, and convention halls; monasteries 
were outraged and cemeteries profaned. 

By 1930 the Communists had completely 
liquidated the entire Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church, barring it from all public activity. 

Though article 123 of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion, which is binding in Ukraine as well as 
the U.S. S. R., explicitly recognizes freedom 
of religion, yet, during the first Red occupa- 
tion of western Ukraine (1939-1941), the 
Communist regime overtly persecuted the 
church, arresting many Ukrainian priests 
and ruthlessly murdering 27 of them. 

This anti-Christian terror adopted more 
hideous means of exterminating Christian- 
ity in Ukraine during the second occupation 
of this country beginning in 1945. On April 
11, 1945, the Soviets arrested the Metropoli- 
tan of Halych and Archbishop of Lviv, Joseph 
Slipyj, 80-year-old Bishop Gregory Khomy- 
shyn, Bishop John Latyshevskyj, Bishop 
Nicholas Charnetskyj, C. SS. R., and Bishop 
Nykyta Budka. On June 25, 1946, Bishop 
Josaphat Kotsylovskyj, OSBM, and Bishop 
Gregory Lakota were imprisoned. All these 
bishops were condemned to forced labor for 
8 to 10 years and even life; the imputation 
was lawfully unjust. Some of these bishops 


(for instance Bishop Gregory Khomyshyn 
and Bishop Josaphat Kotsylovskyj) later 
died from maltreatment in prison. Still 


more, when Archbishop Joseph Slipyj’s or 
other bishops’ terms expired, the Reds would 
not release them from prison. 

In the autumn of 1947, the Communists 
murdered Bishop Theodore Romza, Uzhorod, 
Carpathian Ukraine, and in 1950, the Bishops 
Paul Gojdich, OSBM, and Basil Hopko, Prya- 
shiv, Czechoslovakia, were imprisoned. On 
January 15, 1951, Bishop Paul Gojdich was 
tried and unjustly condemned to forced labor 
for life. Bishop Basil Hopko is now in a 
concentration camp. 

Altogether, 10 Ukrainian Catholic bishops 
lave been liquidated by the Reds. 

In 1946, the Soviets enjoined the legal 
continuance of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church in Ukraine. Thus, in our own 20th 
century, it has been reduced to the sorrow- 
ful plight of the “Church of the Catacombs,” 
as was the primitive church during the 
Neronian persecution. 

Two thousand secular priests and monks, 
for rightfully refusing to acknowledge the 
patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church 
as their head—this churcn is now subservient 
to the Communists—were arrested and de- 
ported to slave labor camps. The Reds ex- 
terminated all 5 dioceses of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church, desecrated 4,400 of its 
churches and chapels together with 195 reli- 
gious houses. The Communists continue to 
oppress mercilessly the Ukrainian laity for 
remaining steadfast to its Christian heritage, 
church, and faith. 

Therefore, I respectfully request to present 
to Congress the dreadful situation of the 
religious persecution in Ukraine and ask to 
propose that Congress inquire into this anti- 
Christian terror, and that a special desig- 
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nated congressional committee hold hear- 
ings of witnesses of the aforesaid situation. 

I, also, request that the Secretary of State 
propose to the American delegation in the 
United Nations that the condition of the 
persecuted church in Ukraine be placed on 
the agenda of the United Nations Assembly. 





Ship of State in Need of a Rudder? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am including an article by Mr. 
Constantine Brown which appeared in 
the Evening Star on February 21. No 
comment. 


SHIP OF STATE IN NEED OF RUDDER?—OUTCOME 
OF GERMAN AND GREEK VOTES DRAMATIZES 
WOES UNITED STATES FACES IN EUROPE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Isolationism is dead and buried in America. 
Yet we may become isolated in our attempt 
to prevent the free world from being en- 
guifed by the Reds during the progressive 
deterioration of the political conditions in 
Europe which are increasingly playing into 
our enemies’ hands. The Sunday results of 
a local election in Germany and the general 
election in Greece dramatize the existing 
trends. These, coupled with a hit-or-miss 
foreign policy which gives the outside world 
the impression that the American ship of 
state is without compass or rudder, give 
some of our political men more headaches 
than all our immediate domestic problems 
combined. 

Our politicians are reluctant to place be- 
fore the public these facts of life in their 
full nakedness, lest they be denounced as 
pessimists or defeatists. Yet they do not 
doubt—especially after Marshal Zhukov’s 
speech last Friday—we are now in an un- 
precedentedly difficult position. 

Before we tangled with the Axis Powers in 
the last war we had a cushion between us 
and our enemies. The resistance of the 
Western Powers which had been attacked by 
the totalitarians gave us some time to im- 
prove our defenses. We have endeavored 
since 1950 to recreate that cushion by organ- 
izing the farflung NATO and SEATO and by 
bringing Germany into a European defense 
system which seems now to be dying on the 
vine. 

The elections in Rhine-Westphalia, the 
largest and most populous of the German 
federated states, provided a serious setback 
for Chancellor Adenauer. Opponents of his 
policies of creating a German military estab- 
lishment to join NATO combined their forces 
and won the election in that province. This 
was a demonstration favoring neutralism— 
the price asked by Moscow to permit the 
unity of the former Reich—and will result 
in a further legislative delay in the creation 
of a 500,00-man army. The results in Rhine- 
Westphalia, it is feared here, will have a 
strong impact on future similar elections in 
Western Germany and tend to damage fur- 
ther the brittle fabric of the Western defense 
system. 

A number of explanations may be given as 
to why the Germans are shying away from 
the enactment of laws which would create 
an army to defend their borders. The most 
plausible, however, is that they have lost 
confidence that America really persist in its 
determination to stand up strongly against 
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the Russians and the Chinese. They hear 
the Russian swashbucklers tell the world 
that they can crush any resistance and at the 
same time reports from the United States 
that we are falling behind these potential 
aggressors in a number of nonconventional 
weapons. The Germans, like some other 
allies, are concerned over the fact that at a 
time when the Soviets may demand “What 
will it be, surrender or aggression?” we are 
counting dollars for our defense system 
instead of having “crash” programs, 

Other considerations, but also akin to lack 
of confidence in America, have produced 
this week’s election results in Greece. The 
anti-Communist Government headed by 
Prime Minister Constantine Karamanlis won 
a flimsy majority in Parliament but lost by 
200,000 in popular votes. Here again the 
ballots were cast by extremists: Those who 
favor an immediate reconcilation with the 
Communist group and want to go along with 
Moscow’s coexistence, and those who are 
irked over the Cyprus problem and angry at 
Turkey. They want to break away from 
NATO and accept the U.S. S. R.’s promises of 
economic assistance. 

The Communists, clothed as nationalists, 
are at the bottom of the violence which 
has marked for months the struggle for 
unity between Cyprus and Greece. The 
strong-fist measures of the British forces in 
Cyprus have made a serious dent on the 
Greek public. So have the Soviet approaches 
through Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. Our poli- 
cies in Greece have done nothing recently 
to endear us to that ally. Dulles alone can- 
not win friends, as our policymakers should 
have learned from our experiences in all the 
allied countries where neutralism has been 
gaining important ground in the last few 
years. 

What painful surprises we may face with- 
in the next few months in the Far East and in 
the Middle East cannot be answered yet. 
But the situation as it is today bodes nothing 
favorable to our efforts to preserve at least 
a part of the world free. Our policymakers 
seem to juggle with words which apparently 
have nothing to do with their uncertain and 
obscure actions, 





February Birthdays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the ReEcorp an article concern- 
ing birthdays of noted Americans during 
the month of February. The article was 
written by Mrs. Walradth who publishes 
@ weekly newpaper in the thriving 
Brookings County community, White, 
S. Dak. I am certain that if all Ameri- 
cans gave proper recognition not only to 
the births of these noted men but also 
to their basic philosophies we would find 
ouselves marching more firmly along the 
road leading to a greater America. The 
article follows: 

It is hoped that this month, with its em- 
phasis on the birthdays of our greatest 
Americans, will kindle in our hearts a re- 
newed patriotism and a stronger allegiance 
to the principles of Americanism. That we 
will have a strengthening of faith that right 
makes might, not the opposite. If the rag- 
ged continentals could outclass the well- 
trained English, it was because their cause 
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was just and so the hosts of the righteous 
fought on their side. Think of this when 
you are tempted to believe that communism 
is stronger than a system that has for its 
motto, ‘In God we trust.” 


LS 


Accomplishments of the Subcommittee on 
Government Information of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call your attention to a speech 
by Hugh Boyd, publisher of the New 
Brunswick (N. J.) Daily Home News and 
Sunday Times and a member of the free- 
dom of information committee of the 
National Editorial Association, which is 
headed by Guy Easterly, publisher of 
the La Follette (Tenn.) Press. The fol- 
lowing speech, given January 20, 1956, 
at the annual convention of the New 
England Weekly Press Association in 
Boston, Mass., lists the accomplishments 
of the Subcommittee on Government In- 
formation of the House Committee on 
Government Operations: 

The opportunity of speaking to you re- 
garding the Moss subcommittee, its aims and 
its progress means a great deal to me. 

The correct title of this committee is the 
Government Information Subcommittee of 
the House Government Operations Commit- 
tee. This takes too long to say so I’ll simply 
call it the Moss committee. 

During the past few years I have been an 
observer and, at times a participant in the 
work being done to preserve freedom of in- 
formation and to safeguard the people’s 
right to know. 

Despite our personal viewpoints on this 
effort, it is crystal clear that any effective 
work must be soundly based upon a firm 
grasp of the problem, of its extent and of its 
consequences. 

Therefore, a discussion of the Moss com- 
mittee will, I hope, shed a little light on the 
whole issue of the withholding of news from 
the press and the Congress and its inevitable 
result—the denial of the people's right to 
know. 

It’s particularly significant that we can 
discuss this question before New England 
editors, the journalistic heirs of the pub- 
lishing responsibilities and restrictions of 
colonial times. 

It’s especially significant that this discus- 
sion should be held in Boston, the city 
where on September 25, 1690, the first regu- 
larly published newspaper in this country 
appeared. 

Here the Englishman Benjamin Harris 
published the paper entitled “Public Occur- 
rences Both Foreign and Domestic.” It was 
to have been published monthly. 

Four days after its publication the gover- 
nor and council issued the statement that 
the paper had been published— 

1. Without the least privity or counte- 
nance of authority. 

2. Declared their high resentment and 
disallowance of said pamphiet. 

3. Ordered that same be suppressed and 
called in. 

4. Forbade anyone in future to set forth 
anything in print without license first ob- 
tained. 
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There may be a connection between a gis. 
cussion of the Moss committee and public 
occurrences. 

Obviously there is no longer any posgj. 
bility of a paper being licensed or being 
terminated by government edict. 

However, the Moss committee work, if syc. 
cessful, may result in lessening the limits 
of access to news which apparently have 
been imposed by certain Government offi. 
cials and Government agencies. 

Now as to the committee itself. What is 
it? Why is it? What are its functions, ac. 
tions, and responsibilities? 

Perhaps the best place to start is at the 
beginning. I would like to emphasize the 
thought expressed in two paragraphs of a 
letter of June 9, 1955, written by Congress- 
man WILLIAM L. DAWSON, Chairman of the 
House Government Operations Committee, 
to Congressman JOHN E. Moss, Democrat, of 
California’s Third Congressional District, 
establishing the subcommittee. These 
thoughts, to me, define the basic philosophy 
of the committee’s founding as well as its 
mission: 

“An informed public makes the difference 
between mob rule and democratic govern- 
ment. If the pertinent and necessary infor- 
mation on governmental activities is denieg 
the public, the result is a weakening of the 
democratic process and the ultimate atrophy 
of our form of government. 

“You will seek practicable solutions for 
such shortcomings, and remedies for such 
derelictions, as you may find and report your 
findings to the full committee with recom- 
mendations for action.” - 

Now who is Congressman Moss? Con- 
gressman JOHN E. Moss, representative from 
California’s new Third Congressional Dis- 
trict, serves on two important committees in 
the House of Representatives—the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committees and the 
Government Operations Committee. 

Congressman Moss has been active in po- 
litical affairs since 1937, when he joined the 
Young Democrats Club of Sacramento. In 
1938 he became a member of the California 
Democratic State Central Committee. He 
was a director of the California Young Demo- 
crats from 1938 to 1942, and was a Young 
Democrat national committeeman from 1942 
to 1944. 

Congressman Moss has been a salesman, 
office manager, and credit manager in Sacra- 
mento, and he established his own retail 
business there after World War II. He isa 
real estate broker. He served in the United 
States Navy during World War II. 

What are his views on access to news? 
They are fully explained in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD of August 2, 1955, which car- 
ries remarks made by the Congressman, en- 
titled “Is There a ‘Paper Curtain’ in Wash- 
ington?” 

Included among the Moss committee staff 
working on this program are three former 
newspapermen: Staff Director Samuel J. 
Archibald, who has worked on papers in 
Colorado and California; J. Lacey Reynolds, 
senior consultant, who is a veteran Washing- 
ton correspondent, and Jacob Scher, an ex- 
perienced Chicago newspaperman who is now 
professor of journalism at Northwestern 
Univrsity. Scher is also the editor of the 
Freedom of Information News Digest, pub- 
lished by the National Editorial Association. 

So you see the staff selected had 4 solid 
background in newspaper work. This has 
been invaluable in both the preliminary 
and the continuing work of the committee. 

Now the committee had been named, the 
staff selected, and it was time to take the 
first step. 

On June 23, 1955, Moss stated that con- 
tacts with newspapers and newspaper organi- 
zations had been made. Staff members were 
discussing the question of availability of 
news from Government sources with these 
newspapers and newspaper organizations. 
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step was the preparation and 
i i i arding 
ution of a questionnaire regarding 
ae panatal policies, practices, and pro- 
eures in regard to making information 
c : 
available to the public. 
The questionnaire was 514 pages long; 
it contained 80 questions, and it was dis- 
tributed to 63 executive departments and in- 
ndent agencies. 
“" give you an idea of the type of ques- 
tions that were asked, I’ll read from the 
tionnaire: 
oo What categories and types of informa- 
tion possessed by your agency are not avail- 


to— . 
ae The press and other information 


media serving the general public? 

“(b) The Congress? , 

“(c) Other Federal agencies? 

“(q) Business, trade, and other groups 
with an economic interest in the informa- 


The second 


tion? — - 
“(e) Research specialists, scientists, public 


affairs organizations, and similar groups or 
individuals? 

“2 On what do you base authority for 
denying access to or not making available 
such information? Please provide copies of 
regulations, directives, letters, _policy state- 
ments, etc., bearing on the withholding of 
information by your agency. Please cite any 
court decision and statutes which relate to 
your agency. 

“4. If the information from your agency 
is restricted on security grounds, list the 
specific statutes, Presidential directives, or 
other bases for such action. 

“(a) What steps have been taken by your 
agency to insure that security classification 
procedures are not being abused? 

“(b) What persons in your agency are au- 
thorized to apply security classifications in 
the first instance? 

“(c) What provisions are made for review 
of initial security classification decisions? 

“(d) Who reviews initial classifications? 

“(e) How often does your agency review 
classified material to determine whether 
some of the material should be downgraded 
or declassified? 

“(f) Who revises classifications? 

“(g) What consideration is given to the 
public’s right to know and to the importance 
of an informed public in the successful oper- 
ation of the democratic form of government? 

“(h) What methods are used to determine 
whether potential enemy states already 
possess the information? 

“(i) What consideration is given to the 
importance of uniform availability of classi- 
fied information among scientists, econo- 
mists, administrators, and others entitled to 
special access to such information? 

“9. Do you receive from other agencies 
complete and timely information when re- 
quested ? 

“(a) In how many instances was infor- 
mation desired from other agencies denied 
from July 1, 1954, to July 1, 1955? Please 
explain. 

“(b) In how many instances was infor- 
mation possessed by your agency denied to 
Other agencies from July 1, 1954, to July 1, 
1955? Please explain. 

“(c) Please suggest ways of improving the 
flow of information among Federal agencies. 
“10. How can the job of making available 
Umely, factual, and pertinent information 
on the affairs of your agency be improved? 
Please recommend any necessary legislation.” 

II. PRESS 


“1. How many press conferences were held 
by your agency from July 1, 1954, to July 1, 


1955? 


« (a) Who held these press conferences? 

(b) What is the basis for accreditation of 
Persons attending the conferences and, if 
Special accreditation is required over and 
above the general accreditation of the Senate 
and House press galleries, what are the re- 
quirements? 
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“(c) Are transcripts of the press confer- 
ences available? 

“2. How many formal or informal ‘back 
ground’ or ‘briefing’ sessions have been held 
by your agency for the press from July 1, 
1954, to July 1, 1955, and who, in general 
was invited?” 

The replies took up more than 500 pages. 
They are compiled and printed in a report. 

Now everything was ready for the third, 
and perhaps the most important, step—the 
holding of hearings. 

Hearings were started on Monday, No- 
vember 7, in Washington and continued 
through the week. On the opening day sev- 
eral reporters and editors were invited to 
appear before the committee. I was in- 
cluded in that group. 

We were told by Chairman Moss that we 
were not appearing as witnesses and that 
this was not a hearing. Moss stated that it 
was an informal discussion to give the sub- 
committee members and the public the op- 
portunity to learn the views of the specialists 
in the field of information and particularly 
their views on the free flow of information 
from the Federal executive agencies to the 
public. 

Some of those testifying were sharply criti- 
cal of the Government news policies. Gen- 
eral charges of news suprression were made, 
specific instances of withholding of news 
were cited, and one newsman charged a 
governmental department with managing the 
news in order to create an impression which 
would refiect favorably on the Government. 

Representatives from the Treasury, Agri- 
culture, and Post Office Departments and 
from the Civil Service Commission testified 
during the first week’s hearings. 

A further 1-day hearing was held on Jan- 
uary 13, 1956, when R. Karl Honaman, for- 
mer Deputy Assistant for Publie Affairs to 
the Secretary of Defense, appeared. 

Starting on Monday, January 23, further 
hearings will be held. It is expected that 
representatives of the following agencies 
will appear at these hearings: Federal Trade 
Commission, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Interstate Commerce Commission, Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and National Labor 
Relations Board. 

In addition to these agencies the Moss 
committee has indicated that the Pentagon, 
Departments of Commerce, Interior, State, 
and Justice, and the Budget Bureau prob- 
ably will be heard sometime during the com- 
ing months. It is also expected that a panel 
of scientists may be heard, discussing mat- 
ters which have a scientific aspect. 

So much for the hearings and the com- 
mittee work to date, Before giving my own 
views of the progress and the potentialities 
of this committee work, I would like to refer 
to the views of others. 

First, this is what Chairman Moss had to 
say on November 10, 1955, at the conclusion 
of the first week’s hearings: 

“On the basis of the record that has been 
made during this first set of hearings of the 
Government Information Subcommittee, it 
appears evident that nonsecurity informa- 
tion has been withheld from the public 
which should not have been withheld. The 
subcommittee will continue its study of the 
extent of news suppression and the reasons 
for it. 

“Some of the regulations which the sub- 
committee has reviewed indicate that virtu- 
ally unlimited discretion, of questionable 
legal status, is sometimes passed down de- 
partmental hierarchies to _ subordinates. 
Also, there have been exaggerated claims of 
authority to withhold information based on 
a theory of inherent powers stemming from 
the Presidency. There are indications that 
some Officials in Washington today beileve 
they have authority to exercise Presidential 
powers without the President’s authorization 
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or his prior knowledge or even subsequent 
review of their acts. 

Some agency regulations governing infor- 
mation are overrestrictive. They often re- 
flect an attitude contrary to the policy state- 
ments contained in the agency replies to the 
subcommittee’s questionnaire. 

“Some outstanding inconsistencies in ap- 
proach and asserted authority between the 
Federal agencies have been revealed. 

“In some agencies discretionary authority 
is concentrated too heavily at the top for 
the free flow of news. 

“I believe that a clear need for new legis- 
lation has been established. Some of the 
restrictions revealed by the subcommittee’s 
inquiry lead back to statutes. Some statutes 
appear to have been misapplied. There was 
testimony that in the tax field some in- 
formation will not be released without 
specific statutory authority. This is a 
curious reversal of the sound principle that 
the people have a constitutional right to 
Government information, unless provided 
otherwise by statutes, which are within the 
legislative powers of the Congress or Presi- 
dential orders issued pursuant to the Presi- 
dent’s constitutional powers. 

“We can all agree on one point, I feel cer- 
tain. The flow of information to the Ameri- 
can public and to the Congress is a matter 
of the utmost significance under our form 
of government. I think all will agree, also, 
that the Federal Government should be 
brought closer to the people. This will re- 
quire a breaking down of any existing 
barriers to the free circulation of facts, 
opinions, and ideas. : 

“This subcommittee will go about its task 
of studying the many complex problems it 
will encounter in carrying out its mission in 
a thorough and nonpartisan manner. In 
the course of its inquiry, the subcommittee 
will seek the advice of citizens and organiza- 
tions in the fields of public affairs, business, 
labor, agriculture, science, and research.” 

Moss made some other important and re- 
vealing remarks when he discussed his com- 
mittee work before members of the Asso- 
ciated Press Managing Editors Association, 
meeting in Colorado Springs on November 18. 

Among other things, he reported that: 

“In my opinion, the subcommittee’s first 
hearings were extremely beneficial in in- 
dicating information attitudes of executive 
department officials. However, as a byprod- 
uct, I think we can point to some concrete 
accomplishments in our job of freeing the 
avenues of communication between the Fed- 
eral Government and the public. 

“The Comptroller of the Currency, for ex- 
ample, has agreed to consider a change in 
the policy of not reporting action on the 
mergers of national banks. He told the sub- 
committee his approval of mergers, and the 
conditions which he attached, were reported 
to the public only after the final decision 
had been reached. He said this has been 
the policy since Civil War days. Now, how- 
ever, we may look forward to a fuller flow 
of information prior to the time mergers are 
finalized. 

“Another agency, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, has agreed to back legislation to open 
up additional information for the public. As 
the result of the subcommittee’s inquiry— 
and the display of public interest in the free- 
dom of information question—the Treasury 
Department will sponsor legislation to make 
applications from nonprofit organizations 
available to the public. 

“Newspaper organizations and individual 
reporters and editors have been fighting for 
months for public access to these records. 
The Treasury Department admits it has the 
authority to‘exempt nonprofit and nonpoliti- 
cal groups from taxes; but, believe it or not, 
it says it has no authority to make public the 
reasons for granting the exemptions. An 
almost constant legal wrangle over whether 
new legislation is needed to make these facts 
public has been going on for 2 years. But 
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things are now looking up. On the morning 
of their appearance before the Government 
Information Subcommittee the Treasury De- 
partment decided to resolve the wrangle and 
back legislation to make the records public. 

“The Agriculture Department, after dis- 
cussing information practices with the sub- 
committee, announced consideration of a 
plan to release more information on the spe- 
cial advisory groups which help the Depart- 
ment formulate important farm policies. 

“Even the Civil Service Commission agreed 
to study rewording of its regulations which 
seem to warn employees not to discuss any- 
thing with the public or the press. The 
Commission contended its very restrictive 
regulation was not really its policy state- 
ment on release of information. Instead, 
Commission witnesses said, the policy fol- 
lowed more nearly a six-page statement read 
at the opening of the subcommittee hearing. 
The Civil Service Commission now is consid- 
ering clarifying the facts for those employees 
who take their cues from the published regu- 
lations instead of from statements before 
committees. 

“I think the pattern clearly demonstrated 
is that of emphasis upon the freezing rather 
than the freeing of information. If we can 
bring about a change in attitude on the part 
of Government, recognizing the need in a 
democracy for people to have full and com- 
plete information about the Government, 
and if we can, perhaps, make a few changes 
in basic law clearly to establish the right of 
the people to know, the committee will have 
contributed importantly to better gov- 
ernment.” 

Now for the opinions of two well-known 
reporters who are thoroughly familiar with 
the committee work and the hearings to date. 

Murrey Marder, of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, writing in the December 
isssue of Bulletin of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, said: 

“The encouraging opening can be gaged 
by what the committee demonstrated in its 
ability to— 

“(a) Understand the problem of access to 
information; 

“(b) Search out the real underwater ob- 
stacles which impede the flow; 

“(c) Gain the cooperation of Federal wit- 
nesses in the search for improvement; 

“(d) Above all, avoid the danger of turn- 
ing the whole inquiry into a political head- 
hunting or ax-grinding foray. 

“If it hadn’t held a single hearing, the 
subcommittee, as far as some Washington 
newsmen are concerned, would have justified 
its existence in obtaining and publishing its 
552-page summary of replies from 63 execu- 
tive agencies to questionnaires on their in- 
formation practices and policies. This is a 
long-sought bible in the freedom of informa- 
tion field; a basic text for examining—and 
questioning—what the agencies claim as 
their withholding authority. 

“More fundamentally, the subcommittee 
succeeded in establishing that some Federal 
agencies do regard that section 1002 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act does amount 
to (as Dr. Harold L. Cross and others have 
long contended) a public records law which 
is a positive legal basis for disclosure of in- 
formation. 

“The hearings also established that some 
other agencies, on the contrary, regard the 
same law as a standard for the withholding 
of information. 

“And to compound the picture, 38 agencies, 
departments boards and commissions don’t 
refer to the law in either respect. 

“The nailing down of those contradictions 
is @ major accomplishment in itself. The 
subcommittee believes that alone shows the 
great need for cleansing the atmosphere 
in Government, so that there can be a mu- 
tual starting point for applying the ground 
rules on access to information.” 
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Allen Drury, writing in the New York Sun- 
day Times on November 23, describes an 
attitude displayed by some Government offi- 
cials regarding the withholding of news. He 
said: 

“At the extreme, this attitude is repre- 
sented by the Civil Service Commission 
whose counsel, Lawrence V. Meloy, and chair- 
man, Philip Young, told the subcommittee 
that their agency had an inherent right to 
withhold information from the public. This 
was promptly labeled ‘arrogant’ and ‘fan- 
tastic’ by the subcommittee, but the Com- 
mission’s top Officials were obviously in no 
mood to change their ways until Congress 
forces them to do it. 

“The other agencies that have testified 
to date in the hearings have not ventured 
to go anywhere near as far as Mr. Young and 
his counsel. None, in fact, has claimed any- 
thing inherent about the withholding of the 
news. But many have cited as their author- 
ity a letter written by President Eisenhower 
to the Secretary of Defense, Charles E. Wil- 
son, on May 17, 1954. 

“This letter was designed to prevent testi- 
mony at the Army-McCarthy hearings by the 
former Army counsel, John Adams, concern- 
ing a conference among Executive Depart- 
ment officials at the White House. The Presi- 
dent argued that these matters were con- 
fidential matters within the Executive De- 
partment. His position was accepted by the 
Senate Investigations Subcommittee, and 
Mr. Adams was not required to testify on 
that point.” 

And now, having given you the opinions of 
some of the experts, I would like to give you 
my own regarding the long-range accom- 
plishments of the Moss committee and its 
hearings. 

I realize that it is premature to draw final 
conclusions, but perhaps it is not too early 
to sense trends. 

My views are based on certaim experiences 
as a newspaperman in daily contact with the 
issue of access to news. My views are also 
based in part on the fact that I have worked 
with the Moss committee staff members, 
testified at the opening hearing and attended 
subsequent sessions. 

To date the Moss committee has accom- 
plished the following: 

1. It has conducted a study and not an 
investigation. 

2. Its questions have been asked and an- 
swers given to a wide range of practices, 
methods and laws which the Government 
employs in disseminating news. 

3. It has focused the spotlight of publicity 
and public attention on the Government’s 
handling of news. 

Now we know the details of the problem 
which exists. The situation may be cor- 
rected by passage of legislation or by naming 
a watchdog committee which will keep gov- 
ernmental news policies under careful and 
continuing scrutiny. 

Congressman Moss has assured me that 
he hopes newspapermen who are members 
of this audience will write his committee. 
The committee is interested in knowing of 
your views of the work done by the commit- 
tee to date, your comments, favorable or 
otherwise, regarding the conduct of the hear- 
ings and your suggestions regarding the con- 
duct of future hearings. He is particularly 
interested in your views as to what might 
best be done to insure the full and free flow 
of the news from Government sources to 
your readers. 

As responsible newspapermen we are being 
given the facts. 

As responsible newspapermen it is up to us 
to see that these facts are acted upon and 
that the people’s right to know is protected 
and preserved. 
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Democrats Fear Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, f in. 
clude for the REcorD an editoria] 
Gould Lincoln in the February 22 Wash. 
ington Evening Star. No doubt the 
Democrats will continue to feed misrep- 
resentation, vilification, and _tailoreg 
illusion into their big propaganda guns 
but when factual contrast is made as it 
is here between the Eisenhower admin. 
istration and the previous Democrat re. 
gimes, we find the Democrat artillery not 
only backfires, but, as usual, goes off 
half cocked. 

THe PouiTicat MILt 
(By Gould Lincoln) 
DEMOCRATS’ FEAR OF EISENHOWER 

It’s no secret the Democrats have hoped 
for many months that President Eisenhower 
would not stand for a second term. It was 
true before the President suffered a heart 
attack. It’s true today. The fact the Presj. 
dent has regained his health to such a 
marked degree that heart experts say he 
could serve another 5 to 10 years in the 
White House has sent cold shivers down the 
Democratic backs. 

They fear their hope—that he will not 
run—will be dashed. And this fear is mak- 
ing itself evident in a new rash of propa- 
ganda, emanating from themselves and 
their protagonists. First, that the Presi- 
dent is not doing a job and will be unable 
to do one, because of his lack of health, and 
that he should not run for another term. 
Second, that Vice President Nixon is not 
qualified, either for his present office or to 
take over the presidency should anything 
happen to Mr. Eisenhower. 


Contrast to Roosevelt 


This line of talk—that the President 
should now decline to run, even though the 
doctors assure him he can carry on as Presi- 
dent for 5 years or more—comes with poor 
grace from a political party which insisted 
on nominating and electing—not for a sec- 
ond term but for a fourth term—a President 
who was so ill that he lived only 83 days, 
including inauguration day. President 
Eisenhower himself, his physicians and his 
press secretary, James A Hagerty, have told 
the American people the facts about the 
Persident’s health, the extent of his recov- 
ery—quite a contrast. The late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was reelected for his 
fourth term in the midst of World War IL 
and he took part in the vital Yalta Confer- 
ence, where the Russian Communists gained 
so much—as history has revealed—Febru- 
ary 4-11, 1945, just 2 months before he died. 

President Eisenhower is engaged in mak- 
ing his own estimate of his probable 
strength to carry on as Chief Executive. It 
will be an honest estimate. The Demo- 
cratic attempt to prejudice this estimate- 
if he decides he can run—in the minds of 
the people is indicative of the campaign 
which will be carried on against Eisenhower. 
It will be designed to shake the faith of the 
people in the President. 

The smear campaign which the Democrats 
have in full course against Vice President 
Nrxon shouldn’t fool anyone. They hate 
Nrxon because in his campaign speeches he 
has been foremost in pointing to their fall 
ure to understand the Russian Communist 
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during the Roosevelt and Truman 
thre nustrations. They hate him because he 


a chief instrument in forcing the trial 
Hiss—which former President Tru- 
“red herring,” when ques- 
. reporter. Mr. Truman and nu- 
ae Democratic leaders have 
See that Nrxon called them “traitors” 
ae Democratic Party “the party of 
reason.” He never did, and none of them 
nave been able to produce evidence he did. 
Apparently, they find it much easier to an- 
swer a charge that they were treasonable—a 
charge Which was not made but has been set 
up as a straw man by the Democrats—than 
to answer a charge they were stupid in their 
Communists at home and 


was 
of Alger oe 
man agreed was a 


dealing with 


proad. b 
ane latest line of Democratic attack on 


Nixon relates to the Vice President's recent 
address before the National Republican Club 
in New York and his claims that the racial 
minorities—particularly the Negroes—have 
made greater advances in the 3 years of 
Eisenhower administration than in any years 
since the Emancipation Proclamation itself. 
Instead of answering these claims, the Demo- 
crats have charged that Nixon imprceperly 
dragged the Supreme Court into politics 
when he said that Chief Justice Warren, a 
Republican, had spoken for a unanimous 
supreme Court, ordering an end to racial seg- 
regation in the Nation’s public schools. Mr. 
Nrxon’s own notes for the speech show that 


he wrote: ‘And, speaking for a unanimous . 


supreme Court, a great California Republi- 
can, Chief Justice Earl Warren, has ordered 
an end, etc.” In the draft handed to the 
press, however, the word California was re- 
moved, and the comma shifted so that the 
phrase read “a great Republican Chief Jus- 
tice, Earl Warren.” 
The Court and politics 


The fact remains, of course, that the order 
desegregating the public schools of America 
came during the Eisenhower administration, 
and that the opinion of the court was handed 
down by the Chief Justice, who was a Repub- 
lican governor of California before his ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court. As for 
dragging the Supreme Court into politics, 
Mr. Nixon never approached the efforts of 
Roosevelt and Truman in that regard. The 
former tried to get legislation to pack the 
Court for the New Deal. Mr. Truman, as 
told by himself, tried to get the late Chief 
Justice Fred Vinson to become the Demo- 
cratic nominee for President in 1952. This 
is contrary to the Eisenhower view of what 
a President should do. 





Michigan’s Neglected Gem: Isle Royale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call the attention of Congress to one 
of the most beautiful spots in America, 
Michigan’s Isle Royale. This national 
park, located 600 miles from Detroit, and 
450 miles from Chicago, is the second 
largest island in the United States. 

_ This island park, located within driv- 
ing distance of 35 million people, should 

one of the most popular spots in 
America and yet less than 5,000 persons 
Visited Isle Royale in 1955. Why? 
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The situation is a result of inadequate 
accommodations for tourists on the is- 
land and lack of transportation to and 
from the mainland. Somewhat of a 
frustrating cycle exists in this instance, 
for until more cabins and hotels are con- 
structed to house tourists, it will not be 
profitable to operate expanded boat serv- 
ice toIsle Royale. It is regrettable that, 
for want of funds, our citizens are de- 
nied access to one of Nature’s finest play- 
grounds. 

Some of the sights to be seen in this 
park are not to be found anywhere else 
in the Midwest. A herd of 300 moose 
roam the island; wolves and coyotes are 
heard after the moon comes up, and 
the fishing along virgin shores and in- 
land lakes is a caster’s delight. 

What is needed to make Isle Royale 
the vacationland it should be? Living 
quarters, such as hotels, motels, and 
shelters for campers are needed, plus 
docking facilities for private boats and 
a seaplane for summer patrol. 

I hope that the Park Service, which 
has fared well this year at the hands of 
the Appropriations Committee, will not 
be unmindful of Isle Royale and its needs 
for the benefit of the lovers of the great 
outdoors. 





Storm Over the Sand Dunes—! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
with the opening of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and the completion of the Cal- 
sag inland waterway project, I am con- 
fident that the future holds for Chicago 
the fulfillment of her destiny as one of 
the greatest of all ocean seaports. 

At one time Chicago was the center of 
water transportation on the Great Lakes. 
It was a great era, an era in which young 
boys, having their ambitions set on be- 
coming captains of sailing vessels or 
steamships, left home at very early ages 
and grew up with the Great Lakes. 
From handy boys on sailing and steam 
vessels many of them did advance to the 
posts of command. 

The names of sailing craft and pas- 
senger ships were as well known in every 
family circle in the Great Lakes region 
as now are known the names of popular 
movie and TV personalities. Among 
my boyhood memories is the recollection 
of the hot indignation among many 
Republicans at the naming of the newest 
luxury excursion steamship in honor of 
the city of Cleveland. It was during the 
campaign of Grover Cleveland for the 
Presidency. Many Republican mer- 
chants refused to permit the picture of 
the new steamship to be hung in their 
stores, as then was the custom. They 
thought it was a Democratic trick to take 
advantage of lake shipping popularity 
to win votes for a candidate who had the 
good fortune to have a name similar to 
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that of the city in Ohio after which the 
new steamship was named. 

Times changed. Chicago grew might- 
ily and expanded in many great activi- 
ties, but her position as a center of ship- 
ping and passenger transportation on 
the Great Lakes diminished. Now with 
the St. Lawrence seaway and the antici- 
pated completion of Cal-Sag she is des- 
tined to regain, multiplied a thousand- 
fold, the glory of the past. 

The Chicago River and the deepened 
connection of Lake Michigan with Lake 
Calumet, to the south, are the natural 
and the inevitable centers of this devel- 
opment. But the Governor of Indiana 
is advancing a different idea. He would 
destroy one of the great natural pic- 
turesque regions of the Nation, sacred 
to the sentiment of conservationists 
everywhere, to build a giant harbor for 
ocean-going vessels against need and 
sound marine engineering judgment. 

In order that my colleagues may have 
full and timely understanding, I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include an arti- 
cle from the Chicago Sun-Times of Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, and in an extension of my 
remarks to follow will include an ex- 
planatory letter from John A. Brown, an 
eminent attorney of Chicago, who is a 
recognized authority in the field. 

The article from the Chicago Sun- 
Times follows: 

STORM OVER THE SAND DUNES 
(By Jack McPhaul) 

Spearheaded by women battling to save 
the scenic beauty surrounding their homes, 
a new storm is sweeping across the Chicago 
area’s great nature-made sand pile. 

As has been true for 40 years, housewives 
again are in the forefront of a spirited cam- 
paign to halt the threatened march of in- 
dustry into the nationally famed Indiana 
Sand Dunes. The majestic dunes, some tow- 
ering as high as 200 feet, begin about 40 
miles south of Chicago’s Loop and extend 
along the shore of Lake Michigan for some 
25 miles between the Indiana cities of Gary 
and Michigan City. 

The strife, which last week was producing 
heated charges and countercharges, centers 
about a proposal to build a multimillion- 
dollar commercial harbor in the heart of the 
picturesque region of homes, recreation 
areas, and places for scientific study. 

As the wind-driven waves continued the 
centuries-old process of grinding up the rock 
of the lake bed to form new dunes, the 
struggle ashore pitted homeowners and land 
conservationists against proponents of an 
expanding industrial area. 

Supported by some Congressmen and 
other political leaders, Indiana’s Gov. George 
N. Craig is pushing preliminary plans for the 
construction of a giant harbor for ocean- 
going vessels between the residential com- 
munities of Ogden Dunes and Dune Acres, 

An imposing force has lined up against 
the proposal. These include home owners 
in the two communities and adjacent areas. 
Some of the residents commute to jobs in 
Chicago. Other Chicagoans have summer 
homes in the dunes. Many of the homes 
(valued at from $5,000 to $50,000) are situ- 
ated on high ridges and enjoy commanding 
views of the lake and the woodlands beyond 
the dunes. 

Some 700 residents have allied themselves 
in an organization called the Save the Dunes 
Council. Recently, the group announced 
plans for a nationwide campaign to raise 
$1 million if necessary to spike Craig’s har- 
bor plan. 
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Richard H. Pough, conservation chairman 
of New York’s American Museum of Natural 
History and president of Nature Conservancy, 
@ national organization devoted to the pres- 
ervation of natural areas, has been in Indi- 
ana to help in the anti-harbor fight and 
has stated he will attempt to obtain sup- 
port for the council in the East. 

Other Indiana groups supporting the coun- 
cil include the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Garden Clubs, Izaak Walton League and 
Audubon Society. 

Proponents of the harbor, who say it would 
handle ocean cargoes shipped through the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1959, predict that the construction 
would give the sand dunes area a new in- 
dustrial city as large and as important as 
Gary. They visualize steel and woolen mills, 
chemical plants, grain elevators and coal 
shipping facilities arising on 4,000 acres in 
the vicinity of the deep waterway port. 

Mrs. James H. Buell, longtime Ogden Dunes 
resident and chairman of the Save the Dunes 
Council, retorts that the harbor and area 
industrialization would “destroy the last of 
the scenic dunes and effectively wall off the 
citizens of Indiana from their lakefront 
heritage.” 

Cost of the harbor has been estimated at 
from $35 million to $70 million. The gov- 
ernor’s plan is to have the State sell bonds 
for construction to private interests. 

The council agrees that Indiana needs ad- 
ditional harbor facilities, but contends that 
the same goals can be achieved at far less 
cost by improving and expanding the Michi- 
gan City port. 

The council hopes to keep the harbor from 
its front door by raising sufficient money to 
buy some 2,000 acres that would be neces- 
sary for the port project. This land, said Mrs. 
Buell, would be turned over to the State 
park or extension of the present Indiana 

_ Dunes State Park. 

In 1917, when industry attempted an inva- 
sion, Chicago and Indiana women partici- 
pated in a dunes pageant which opened a 
campaign that ultimately persuaded the 
State to spend $1 million for a park. 

Pough described the dunes as a “biological 
treasure house.” He predicted that if such 
open spaces were not preserved the southern 
end of Lake Michigan would be in 25 years a 
“metropolitan slum.” 





Storm Over the Sand Dunes—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
a letter from John A. Brown, a distin- 
guished Chicago lawyer and authority 
on the subject of shipping on the Great 
Lakes, as follows: 

My DEar BARRATT: I am enclosing an arti- 
cle that appeared in the Chicago Sun-Times 
relative to the attempt on the part of Gov. 
George Craig, of Indiana, to obtain necessary 
funds from the Government to cause the 
building of a commercial harbor a few miles 
east of Gary, and in the heart of the dunes, 
which are nature’s own contribution to the 
health and happiness of thousands of per- 
sons, especially in the hot and humid days 
of summer. 

It is pretty hard to understand the insist- 
ence of the Governor when the rank and file 
of the citizens of Indiana are so strongly 
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against his ideas, and I might add to their 
objections the thousands of citizens of Ili- 
nois—your constituents—who have invested 
so many thousands of dollars for more than 
half a century in building their homes in 
Duneland, both summer and year-round 
homes, along or near Lake Michigan’s shores, 
all of whom have joined with the citizens of 
Indiana in preserving the dunes in their 
present state—some 3,500 acres of duneland 
now comprising the Prairie Club of Chicago, 
Dune Acres, Inc., and the out-of-doors 
groups of people from both of these States. 

I hear so much about the so-called neces- 
sity urged by Governor Craig that, in order 
to place the matter squarely before you in 
asking your aid in blocking Governor Craig’s 
scheme, let me give you a little history of 
lake traffic and conditions, and I speak from 
actual experience, as I was the attorney for 
certain of those interested in lake commerce, 
especially the Barry Bros., Independent Tug 
Line, and the Hursen Steamship Line, which 
maintained both way daily trips of freight 
and passenger boats between Chicago, Ra- 
cine, and Milwaukee, as well as a branch of 
that company maintaining the same service 
between Chicago, Waukegan, and Kenosha. 

In the latter part of the nineties Chicago 
had been a great inland port, practically 
so because of four of the commodities which 
it was the headquarters for on its lake 
travel. 

The first was lumber from Michigan. 
Second, iron ore from Wisconsin and north- 
ern Michigan. Third, grain from all of the 
Middle West. Fourth, coal, hard and soft, 
from Buffalo, Erie, Ashtabula, and Cleve- 
land. 

The mode of lake travel was principally 
sailing vessels of which about 2,000 were 
the means of such commodities reaching 
Chicago. 

The railroads from the East built up their 
lines of great steamers known as package 
carriers that brought to all of the lake ports, 
such as Chicago, Milwaukee, and Duluth on 
Lake Superior, which were at Buffalo and 
Cleveland transferred from the respective 
railroads to the steamers operated by such 
roads as the New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, and other companies, and the abil- 
ity of Chicago to handle such shipments to 
it, for its own use, as well as for its being 
the headquarters for the Middle West se- 
curing such goods, made it, and laid its 
foundation as the great city of the inland 
country. 

Perhaps it was unfortunate that in the 
early days Chicago had no docks along its 
lake front to meet the needs of such lake 
traffic. All of the commodities brought by 
*he sailing vessels were towed up the Chi- 
cago River, and its north and south branches, 
to the respective lumber yard slips, the grain 
elevators, the steel mills, and the coal docks. 
And owing to the many bridges between the 
mouth of the river and the respective docks 
and slips, the package carriers of the rail- 
road companies were also towed to their re- 
spective yards for transfer of their goods not 
alone to Chicago, but to the entire West. 

Barry Bros., Inc., line had 31 tugs, the 
Dunham Co. some dozen tugs, and a number 
of other tugs were necessary to properly 
land the vessels at the required docks and 
yards, and Chicago grew and prospered un- 
der such conditions. 

I might also add that the Goodrich, the 
Graham & Morton, the Northern Steam- 
ship Co., and Hursen, and other lines main- 
tained passenger services to all of Lake Mich- 
igan ports on both sides of the lake, and 
many of these boats brought in the fruits 
from Michigan and Wisconsin fruit belts to 
Chicago, as a distributing line, while during 
the summer months the Whaleback and Vir- 
ginia made trips daily to Milwaukee, while 
the Goodrich and Graham and Morton com- 
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panies called at all western Michi 
up to Mackinac Island. 
As you realize, Barratt, time marches 0, 
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and conditions change, and With  sucy 
changes came & complete abandonment « 
the aforesaid conditions. of 

First of all, the Michigan timber lands 
were stripped of all their pine anq most 
of their hardwood. Next, the grain that cam 
in by lake and by the Illinois ang Michigan 
canal found its way to Port Arthur, Te 
Duluth shipped direct for export to Buffalo 
and Port Arthur. And Fort William built 
enormous grain elevators, and Shipped the 
grain from the Canadian Provinces to Mon. 
treal for export to Europe. 

As a result, the enormous elevators along 
the Chicago River, and its north anq south 
branches, were closed, torn down, or from 
time to time burned up. 

The coal docks were still operating, put 
only to small trade, as factory after factory 
turned to gas and electricity, thereby elim. 
inating the coal from those factories as 
well as the apartment buildings and homes 
found oil and gas excellent substitutes for 
heating purposes, and at the present time 
oil has gone away beyond coal in industries, 
and there are but few coal carriers on the 
lake, although its prices are away above those 
of the early days. Then too the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has barred the pack- 
age freight carriers, as well as the railroads, 
carrying their coal as previously. 

You of course recognize today that nearly 
all of the railroads are diesel equipped so 
that demand for coal has vanished. 

As for the iron ore for the steel mills 
of the district are now all located at South 
Chicago, Hammond, Indiana Harbor, and 
Gary, where each company has its own 
docks and yards, and there is no requirement 
of tugs to dock them, and so Chicago has 
lost all of that commerce. 

Well it did not require any crystal ball 
for observation to show what has happened to 
Chicago as a lake port, despite all of its 
railroads to take all commodities to all 
parts of the western country. 

With the disappearance of all of the sail- 
ing vessels and the railroad package freight 
steamers, there was a disappearance of the 
Barry and Dunham tug lines, most of which 
were taken over by the Great Lakes 
Dredge & Dock Co., and even the build 
ing of the city’s municipal pier at the mouth 
of the Chicago River—which I bitterly op- 
posed—did not offer any inducement, or col- 
sideration, for a continuance of lake trafic, 
which had been such an aid to the you 
and growing city and railway center. 

For a short time the lake boats as pas 
senger recreation boats, plied principally 4 
fruit carriers and excursion steamers, but 
Graham and Morton and Goodrich cut of 
all of their steamers to Lake Michigan ports, 
and so even the passenger excursion boats, 
with the rest of the shipping industry, val 
ished off the lakes. * * * 

Thus passed the position of Chicago &§ 
the great inland port city. The north and 
west side tunnels were closed and city trans 
portation by streetcars was resumed with 
newer bridges across the rivers, and Chicago 
with all its manufacturing facilities, and i 
“white elephant municipal pier,” has vals 
ished as a port, and if anyone is so simp 
and so foolish as to even imagine that tht 
building of a harbor such as Governor Craig 
desires, and is so insistent on, that party # 
well as the governor should spend & shor 
time contemplating Chicago’s condition as 4 
lake port, as above set forth, and he would 
find it but a sort of repetition of Chicago’ 
folly in the construction of its municip® 
pier. 

So turning now to the plan suggested b 
Governor Craig, let us call his attention w 
the fact that there is no such stream as tht 
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to such & place as the cargo that would have 
to be reshipped by railroads, none of which 
are as yet anywhere near to such a harbor. 

Then too he overlooks entirely the fact 
that the Chicago River furnished dockage 
for the 2,000 sailing vessels, as well as the 
railroad package carriers, and these required 
miles of docage not alone along the main 
stream, but on both the north and south 
pranches of the Chicago River the city was 
able to provide such dockage by merely put- 
ting in landings along both banks of that 
ee no consideration has been given to the 
fact that were such a harbor constructed 
near the Burns Ditch, it would require con- 
stant dredging to keep the sand from piling 
up on the dock, which is a condition that 

revails all along the Indiana and Michigan 
west shores. 

If Indiana yearns for a harbor there is 
no place along its shores east of Gary other 
than Michigan City which has a wide river 
running back a mile or so from, the lake 
along its banks could readily be constructed 
docks, warehouses and opportunities to 
transfer to the railroads and trucking lines 
that run through Michigan City ali of the 
space required for shipping all of these fan- 
tastic cargoes to come from goodness only 
knows where either incoming or outgoing. 

I think that your Government records 
show the amounts set aside each year for the 
dredging to keep clear from sand not alone 
Michigan City, but all of the ports along 
the west shores of Michigan itself, whose 
shipping of any kind is but almost negative 
save for the rail ferries and a few oil tankers 
from Michigan. 

Michigan City has railroad facilities east, 
south, and west, as well as countrywide 
trucking systems, and it seems ridiculous to 
even think that shipping coming from the 
upper lake would bypass not alone Chicago 
and its South Chicago and Calumet Lake 
Harbor, to take the changes of running 
aground the drifting sands that now pile 
up out from the Burns Ditch, and such har- 
bor when millions of Government money 
would be wasted on it, would turn out to be 
what Chicago’s municipal pier is, which is 
the biggest hoax ever perpetrated on Chicago 
as the creation of a world harbor and port. 

Even the airlines today are drawing from 
the railways thousands of tons of shipments, 
and we only have to look back a couple of 
years to see the manner in which our air- 
planes furnished thousands of tons of coal 
to Berlin despite the efforts of the Iron 
Curtain of Russia to prevent the same. 

The passage of the legislation carrying 
into effect the Calumet-Sag Waterway is 
another reason for opposition to Governor 
Craig's ideas of a Burns Ditch Harbor. 

It is needless for me to offer you any in- 
formation regarding that legislation in which 
you have been so active and so successful, 
but it is my understanding that the port 
of Indiana Harbor will be connected with 
that stream that now furnished a harbor 
for that district. * * * The Calumet-Sag 
Channel will be joined to the Indiana Har- 
bor River and its docks and harbor facilities, 
thereby withdrawing any hope of a Burns 
Ditch being available or even needed by 
Indiana, * * * 

I hope that you may be able to present the 
Opposition of your constituents and the 
thouands of Indianans who are also against 
any such follies as is sought by Governor 
Craig, and that he may realize that he can 
return to his Indiana homestead where: 


“Through the sycamores the candle lights 
are shining, 
On the banks of the Wabash far away.” 


And when he can dream away in peace his 
Visions of such lights from a harbor on Lake 
Michigan where now the classic and pic- 
turesque dunes are sited and awake to find 
that they like his ideas in that regard are 
but dreams, 
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And so with my best regards, I remain, 
as ever, 
Cordially yours, 
JOHN A. Brown. 





School Man Opposes Federal Aid to 
Education Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting in the Recorp a letter 
from a friend and constituent, who is 
greatly disturbed over the _ possibility 
that the Congress may approve the Fed- 
eral aid to education bill now pending. 
This man has been interested in schools 
for many years. He has been a teacher 
and has served as clerk of his local 
school district board. He has served as 
a member of a committee to study the 
local high-school situation where he 
lives. He is vehemently opposed to Fed- 
eral interference and states that there 
is absolutely no need for such interfer- 
ence in local school districts of Wiscon- 
sin. 

The membership of this House, Mr. 
Speaker, will be interested in the point 
of view expressed by my friend. 

FEBRUARY 18, 1956. 
LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Lorry: The prospects of the Federal 
Government entering the field of education 
in the form of financial aid for the construc- 
tion of schools is a matter of deep concern 
to me and I am sure that most people who 
have given the question any serious study 
also feel that it would be a step in the 
wrong direction. Believing sincerely that 
the solution to our primary- and secondary- 
school problems does not lie in Federal in- 
tervention, I take this opportunity to con- 
vey to you some of my observations, based 
upon a good many years of interest in public 
schools, including past experience as a teach- 
er, present membership on a district school 
board in Kenosha County, and serving on 
local committees and groups dealing with 
meeting the financial burdens not only of 
the building of adequate public schools, but 
also their expenses of operations. 

What I have to say is all in opposition 
to the proposed Federal-aid program for 
financing new schools, based upon the fol- 
lowing as some of my more important 
reasons: 

1. It has not been shown that the States 
and their localities are not well able to 
finance themselves the costs of needed school 
facilities. The recent White House confer- 
ence on education bears this out in one 
of the reports to the meeting which has 
been reported as saying, “No State represened 
has a demonstrated financial incapacity to 
build the schools it will need during the next 
5 years. But, with the exception of a few 
States, none of the States presently has 
plans which indicate a political determina- 
tion powerful enough to overcome all of the 
obstacles.” In other words, this report 
would seem to imply that Federal aid should 
come not because of financial incapability 
but for lack of a sufficiently powerful politi- 
cal determination. The advocates of Fed- 
eral intervention, therefore, hope to Justify 
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it on some fuzzy and weak concept of “po- 
litical determination,” while, at the same 
time, outwardly representing to the public 
through the press ard otherwise that the 
States and their localities Just are not finan- 
cially able to provide all of the needed school 
facilities, 

2. The costs of financing new school build- 
ings are only a part of the problem. The in- 
creased annual costs of operations are even 
more important to consider, for certainly 
every added schoolroom means at least one 
new teacher, with all of the instruction, op- 
erating, and maintenance costs going along, 
and these in total are often many times the 
annual debt and interest costs arising from 
the construction of the school buildings. 
Therefore, if a locality is to be considered 
as too poor to build a new school, and there- 
fore entitled to Federal financial aid, just 
what is going to be done about the much 
more burdensome operating costs? Will the 
Federal Government then be called upon for 
aid in costs of operations also, even though 
present advocates of Federal aid for construc- 
tion only may say they do not contemplate 
any Federal participation in or control over 
the actual school operations? If the States 
and their localities are to stand the much 
greater burdens of the annual operating costs 
of our schools to be financed through annual 
tax levies, they can also bear the much lesser 
burdens of financing new school buildings 
and facilities. The old saying, “It is not the 
original cost, but the upkeep,” certainly ap- 
plies to schools as well as to other matters 
coming up in our daily lives. 

3. In Wisconsin the debts of localities aris- 
ing for school construction are normally paid 
off over a 20-year period, together with in- 
terest at rates which currently are low be- 
cause of the tax-free income status for Fed- 
eral purposes. Just recently the representa- 
tive Wisconsin community, Waterford, in 
Racine County, has announced the issue of 
$400,000 in school bonds, maturing over a 
20-year period at a 244-percent rate, with the 
earlier maturities quoted on a basis to yield 
less than 2 percent. While all districts may 
not be as favorably situated as Waterford, 
there are few who do not now have suffi- 
cient borrowing limits to finance their needed 
school facilities and at reasonable rates of 
interest. Since the past year, because of a 
referendum passed by the voters of Wis- 
consin, all local school districts can now 
borrow up to 5 percent of the equalized value 
of all taxable property in the district. Pre- 
vious to this amendment the debt limit 
was 5 percent of the assessed valuation, and, 
because of low assessed values in most dis- 
tricts in comparison to the full equalized 
values, many were unable under the law to 
borrow sufficient money to finance their 
needed building programs. The Wisconsin 
law now in effect on borrowing limits is gen- 
erally believed to be adequate to meet all 
needs, since the equalized values used as a 
base are up to date and in line with the 
higher current going values for property. 

4. Wisconsin laws now provide for State 
and county aids to elementary and second- 
ary schools, but it is believed by many that 
they are inadequate and that in some dis- 
tricts the heavy tax load falling on local 
property should be _ relieved somewhat 
through increased State aids in varying 
amounts according to the local need as 
indicated by the ratio of school population 
to equalized property values or on some 
other equitable basis. This is a matter for 
consideration of our State legislature which 
will recognize, I am sure, that our State is 
Well able to provide an adequate program of 
school atds through taxes levied on a State 
level. It is also believed that county aids 
can be increased to some extent to spread 
the tax load and afford relief to the harder 
hit local districts. 

5. Should the Federal Government enter 


the field of financing public school construc- 
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tion costs, the substantial sums required 
would either further unbalance the Federal 
budget or result in increased taxes which 
of course the States and their localities 
would have to bear, but they would never 
receive back the full amounts taken from 
them as the added expense of another Fed- 
eral bureau would first take off a big slice 
for payrollers who would be ever intent upon 
enlarging their activities and perpetuating 
themselves, with the result of there being 
created just one more Federal agency that 
would just go on and on forever. 

There are many other good and sound 
arguments against the proposed Federal-aid 
program for schools, but none for it that I 
am aware of, except perhaps that it will no 
doubt be made a political issue with every 
legislator voting against it, stamped as an 
enemy of education and our public schools. 
In my experience with schools it has been 
very gratifying to meet so many intelligent 
and responsible people who are fully aware 
that education of our children is about the 
most important problem facing us and who 
are willing to give freely of their time to 
work it out. These people with the assist- 
ance of our entire State educational organi- 
zation, are well capable of solving all of our 
school difficulties without assistance from 
Washington. 

Why should this administration be ma- 
neuvered into adopting a Federal school-aid 
program for the States and their localities 
because of the demands of a small pressure 
group, when it is clear that there has not 
been demonstrated any lack of financial abil- 
ity on the part of such States and their local- 
ities? This move certainly would be con- 
trary to the basic principles of the Republi- 
can Party and to the 1952 platform where 
it was announced clearly that education is 
the function of the States. If it Was a 
State function then it still is, for nothing 
has happened since 1952 to make the situa- 
tion any different. A change in policy now 
can be interpreted only as a silly political 
move to attract a certain segment of votes. 

It may require some courage on the part 
of the Members of Congress to resist and vote 
against Federal aid for school construction, 
but in meeting this situation they should 
keep in mind that most of the States as has 
been shown for Wisconsin, are fully able to 
provide all of the educational requirements 
of our children and we will do the job better 
and more economically, and also in the 
American way, if the Federal Government 
will just please stay out of it entirely. 

Sincerely yours. 





Harper’s Answered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19,1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an article appearing 
as a letter to the editor in the Sioux Falls 
Daily Argus-Leader, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
This letter from a Wilmot, S. Dak., farm- 
er answers the article in Harper’s maga- 
zine which caused quite a stir in agricul- 
tural circles not too long ago. The letter 
follows: 


HARPER'S ANSWERED 
To the EpITor oF THE ARGUS-LEADER:! 
You are to be commended for publishing 
the article which appeared in Harper’s maga- 
zine by John fisher. This article should be 
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brought to the attention of every farmer in 
South Dakota; and, of course, Harper's 
doesn’t have a large circulation in rural 
areas. I am going to make an effort to see 
that every farmer in Roberts County at least 
has an opportunity to read this. The reac- 
tion of any hard-working farmer after read- 
ing this article would be in language that 
isn’t printable. If Mr. Fisher ever comes to 
South Dakota and the farmers find out about 
it, there will be a vacancy on the editorial 
staff of Harper’s magazine. This man is, I 
believe, one of the editors of Harper’s. What 
he doesn’t know about farming conditions 
in the Middle West would make an immense 
volume. His viewpoint is merely that of the 
average person from the East only his is so 
badly distorted it should be ignored. 

I am going to quote from his article. He 
says: “The farmers are being subsidized to 
produce millions of tons of food which we 
don't need, can’t possibly use, and can’t 
even give away.” Just what commodity, Mr. 
Fisher, has won all our major wars? If he 
had been in our midwestern territory during 
World Wars I and IT he would have seen men 
and women who should have been retired 
trying to do all the farm work so that their 
sons could fight for democracy. Again I 
quote: “At least 1 million farm families 
should be nudged off the land and helped to 
find some useful occupation.” Just where, 
Mr. Fisher, would you put them? Statistics 
prove that the average age of farmers who 
would be removed from the land is 50 years. 
Just where would they go? Join the unem- 
ployed in your already overcrowded cities? 
The small farmer is still a very important 
part of our American way of life. 

In closing, we extend a cordial invitation 
to Mr. Fisher to come to South Dakota. 
Then, if and when he gets back East, he will 
have an entirely different point of view. 

ALEC McDONALD. 

WiLnor, S. Dak. 





City to City Food Crusade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. TRURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


fonday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I 
am pleased to include the story of the 
Winston-Salem to Karachi CARE food 
crusade which was cosponsored by the 
Winston-Salem Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Winston-Salem Junior 
Woman’s Club. I am indeed proud of 
my fellow citizens, and I am happy to 
publicly recognize and herald the accom- 
plishment. 

THE STORY OF THE WINSTON-SALEM TO 
KARACHI CARE Foop CrusSADE COSPONSORED 
BY THE WINSTON-SALEM JUNIOR CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE AND THE WINSTON-SALEM 
JUNIOR WOMAN’S CLUB 

THE CONCEPTION 

The idea for the Winston-Salem to Karachi 
CARE food crusade was born at a meeting 
of the international relations committee of 
the Winston-Salem Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce on August 7, 1955. It was inspired by 
having heard a spot announcement on the 
radio which said little more than CARE 
was sending United States Government sur- 
plus food (being stored at a cost to the tax- 
payer of a half million dollars a day) to 
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countries in need of emergency food at a 
rate of 100 pounds for $1. 

It seemed that this was a most worthy 
project which was going almost unnoticed 
by the American people. Previous Personal 
experience with CARE inspired our complete 
confidence in this nonprofit organization, 
and we wished to call this program to the 
attention of our people with a money rais- 
ing drive attended by some good publicity, 

We decided we could best sell our cam. 
paign to our community by adopting some 
city overseas as the specific recipient of g 
gift from the city of Winston-Salem. We 
wrote immediately to CARE asking if they 
could arrange this city-to-city gift as sort 
of a special part of their food crusade. 

Although gifts through CARE, under the 
food crusade, had not been retaining their 
identity, the CARE officials agreed that if a 
sufficient amount of money was raised, they 
would arrange for the Winston-Salem gift to 
retain its identity. They further assureg 
our committee that they would supply Win- 
ston-Salem with publicity about its gift ar- 
riving in Karachi. This was to be the first 
such city-to-city campaign to take place in 
the United States. 

CHOOSING THE CITY  , 


We then asked CARE to name a city in the 
Orient most desperately in need of emer- 
gency food relief. It came as a surprise to 
us when the city of Karachi, Pakistan was 
named. We did not realize fully until later 
in what desperate status this city is, due to 
the combined effects of an increase in the 
population of the city from 350,000 in 1947 
to 1,200,000 in 1955, and a series of droughts 
and floods in Pakistan which proved most 
disastrous to their food crop. The popula- 
tion increase of 850,000 in 8 years has large- 
ly been due to an influx of refugees from re- 
ligious persecution from India, although a 
portion is also due to Karachi having been 
made the capital of Pakistan. The refugees 
are in a pathetic plight, living in city streets 
without even tents or beds, inadequately 
clothed, and having to live on a diet which 
allows on the average of 1 meal a day, or 
1 meal every other day. This starvation 
diet, plus the floods carrying germs into 
neighboring villages, has caused a series of 
epidemics of tuberculosis, cholera, and dys- 
entry in the city, which has killed many 
adults and children alike. 

These factors, plus Pakistan's well-known 
loyalty to the United States, and firmly anti- 
Communist beliefs, made Karachi the one 
city really deserving of any help we could 
send her. We feel that a friend who has 
backed our country in all of its foreign en- 
deavors to control communism, deserves our 
help when it needs us, rather than just when 
we need it. 

EARLY PLANNING 


We regret that the planning of the cru- 
sade was delayed several months by sickness 
in our clubs, by Winston-Salem's united fund 
drive which would not allow competition, 
and by conflicts of business matters of sev- 
eral key members of our committee. 

At the end of November 1955, however, 
planning was again revived on a serious scale. 
A date for the drive was set for January 9, 
to February 6, 1956. An outline of events 
was prepared and a special crusade com- 
mittee was set up to run the campaign. This 
committee consisted of a general chairman, 
and subchairmen in charge of publicity, 
solicitations, treasury, and a banquet which 
we planned for a date near the close of the 
crusade. 

We felt sure that the only chance we stood 
of raising money was by soliciting from indi- 
viduals. The businesses in the community 
had given all the money they intended 
for the year to the united fund drive. Due 
to this drive which is based on the idea of 
having just one solicitation in the whole 
year for all of the local charities, a certain 
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hostility has built up in the community 
against all extra solicitations. To make our 
grive asuccess, We were going to have to con- 
tact and get our message across to every 
individual in the community. 

The ideal way to accomplish this purpose 
would have been a door-to-door campai 
put in @ city of 100,000 this would have 
been impossible for a club of 250 members. 
we therefore decided to concentrate on get- 
ting our message to groups in the community 
who themselves could help us in contacting 
the greatest number of individuals. We 
chose to work through the approximately 50 
churches, 250 civic clubs, and the 25 parent- 
teachers associations in the community. 


GETTING COSPONSOR 


Since approximately half of our contacts 
were going to be to organization leaders who 
are women, we felt that we needed the sup- 
port and help of one of the leading women’s 
civic clubs. The Junior Woman’s Club, 
which is the largest and hardest working of 
these clubs in Winston-Salem, was our 
choice. We therefore, offered them the posi- 
tion of cosponsoring the project. 

At a meeting of the board of the Junior 
Woman's Club, their president presented a 
motion that they join with the junior cham- 
ber as cosponsors, and it was unanimously 
accepted. Henceforward, our two clubs acted 
as one on this project, and a cochairman 
from the Junior Woman’s Club was added 
to the committee staff. 


APPROVAL OF SOLICITATIONS COMMITTEE 


The next step was to get the approval of 
our Winston-Salem public solicitations com- 
mittee. This was applied for in December, 
but was not actually given until January 7, 
because of the fact that the board did not 
meet in December. 


PUBLICITY 


Plans for publicity were gotten underway 
at the end of December. Problems that had 
to be solved by our publicity committee were: 
Lack of knowledge on the part of most of our 
citizens of Karachi, Pakistan, and CARE and 
how it operates. A conference was held with 
each of the editors of our cities’ two news- 
papers and plans were made for approxi- 
mately 15 news stories of which 14 were 
printed. 

During the campaign the chairman for the 
junior chamber was interviewed on televi- 
Sion Once and the chairman for the Junior 
Woman’s Club was interviewed on radio once, 
A farm delegation from Pakistan which hap- 
pened to be traveling through our territory 
was also interviewed on television. Spot an- 
touncements in support of the campaign 
were given on radio, television, and in the 
three city movie theaters at frequent inter- 
vals. Two maps, one of the world showing 
the relationship of Winston-Salem and 
Karachi to each other, and one of Pakistan 
Was prepared by us for use on television. 

Another method used to increase the in- 
terest of our city in Pakistan and Karachi 
Was &@ program sponsored in our grade schools 
by the Junior Woman’s Club. This was the 
studying of Pakistan in geography classes, 
and of making pictures during art periods 
of the life of American schoolchildren. Two 
hundred and fifty of these were sent with 
the money to CARE for distribution to 
whoolchildren in Karachi. Each picture 
mae the name and address of the Winston- 
te em child who drew it, and it is hoped 
a children in Karachi will reply to them, 
~ mang many long-lasting friendships will 
a tup. The interest our children took 
ont eir studies of Pakistan and Karachi 
- very noticeable, and may, perhaps, have 

creased the interest of their parents. 


SOLICITING 


s —_ job of soliciting was shared about 
a ally between the junior chamber and the 
ior Woman’s Club. Methods used varied 


Sccording to the t 
contacted, ype of organization being 
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At the beginning of the drive, a 3-page 
letter was sent to the presidents of each 
of the 250 civic clubs in Winson-Salem. 
A little over half of these were women’s 
groups and, following the letters, were con- 
tacted personally by members of the Junior 
Woman’s Club; the remainder by the junior 
chamber. The Junior Woman’s Club, work- 
ing through the Council of Church Women, 
also contacted approximately 175 women’s 
church circles. 

On January 9, 1956, members of the junior 
chamber spoke before a meeting of the Win- 
ston-Salem Association of Ministers. As a 
result, the association unanimously passed 
a resolution pledging the ministers to sup- 
port the crusade, each according to the law 
and rules of his church. The solicitations 
committee worked with the ministers dur- 
ing the campaign, helping them with volun- 
teer speakers and collectors to carry the 
crusade message to the congregations. 

The Junior Woman’s Club and the junior 
chamber jointly contacted, with speakers and 
collectors, all the parent-teacher associations 
in the city, and in all but a very few cases, 
their gifts were overwhelmingly generous. 

The junior chamber also put out col- 
lection boxes and posters in the downtown 
business area. Of all the methods used to 
collect money, this proved to be the least 
successful. 

DUTIES OF THE TREASURER 


All the money collected was channeled 
through the office of the junior chamber 
where it was carefully counted and a list 
kept of the name of each donor. Every one of 
these donors received a letter of thanks at 
the end of the campaign. 

The treasurer of the crusade collected the 
money from the junior chamber’s office daily, 
rechecked the amount, and deposited it in 
a special account at a local bank. At the 
end of the drive, a cashier’s check for the 
total amount of $3,138.15 was sent directly 
to CARE in New York City. At the rate of 
100 pounds for $1 this amounted to 313,815 
pounds. It seems to us most noteworthy, 
the small amount of money required to send 
enough food to feed a city for a considerable 
period of time. 

BANQUET 

As before indicated, it was decided early in 
the planning of the crusade to hold a banquet 
near the close of the campaign to highlight 
it, and, we hoped to celebrate its success. 
The Honorable Marshall C. Kurfees, mayor 
of Winston-Salem, proclaimed the week of 
January 22 to 28 as CARE Crusade for 
Karachi Week, and the date January 30 was 
selected for the banquet to close it out. The 
banquet was to be a regular membership 
meeting of both the junior chamber of com- 
merce and the Junior Woman’s Club, jointly; 
the first of its kind in the history of the two 
clubs. 

We wanted to have a speaker for the din- 
ner who could represent Pakistan and tell 
us a little of the Pakistani outlook. The 
first person who came to mind was His Ex- 
cellency, Mr. Mohammed Ali, Ambassador of 
Pakistan to the United States. Mr. Ali had, 
until the fall of 1955, been the Premier of 
Pakistan, and had, following this, returned 
to the post of Ambassador to the United 
States which he had held before becoming 
Premier. The warmth and sincerity of his 
affection for the United States was well 
known, and we felt sure he would attend 
our dinner if he could. 

On January 10, he sent a telegram of his 
acceptance, and shortly afterward wrote that 
he would be able to spend the whole day of 
January 30 in Winston-Salem. Plans were 
immediately made for his whole stay in our 
city. A leading citizen was chosen to act as 
Official hostess representing our city, and a 
press interview, a television interview, and 
a complete tour of the city was arranged. 
Two breakfasts, a luncheon, as well as the 
evening banquet, were planned for him. In 
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spite of his extremely busy schedule, he re- 
mained completely fresh and_ relaxed 
throughout the whole day. 


SUBJECT OF ADDRESS 


In his most vigorous address at the ban- 
quet, he expressed himself as warmly in favor 
of the strong stand against communism by 
our Government, and lashed out hard at 
those countries who, in trying to remain 
neutral in the life and death struggle be- 
tween the “religion” of communism and the 
free and peaceful religions of the free world, 
were “committing an immoral act” by en- 
joying the benefits of the United States hold- 
ing the Communists at bay, without actively 
supporting the United States policy. 

He felt sure in his own mind that, if it 
were not for the United States great superi- 
ority in atomic weapons, Russia would have 
attacked the free world long ago. ‘God help 
the free world if this superiority is over- 
come,” he said. He left little doubt in our 
minds that, as long as he had a place in his 
government, Pakistan would never fail to 
come immediately to the aid of the United 
States in any time of danger. 

On the subject of religion he had a great 
deal to say. He devoted several minutes to 
explain the basic beliefs of his religion, the 
religion of Islam. When he was finished, we 
all felt that the Mohammedan and Christian 
religion had much in common and could 
well be happy to call each other brothers, 

The strong belief of the people in Pakistan 
in the religion of Islam, he declared, would 
prevent them ever from turning to the false 
doctrines of communism as long as they 
were not driven out of their reasons by 
starvation. Only in countries where there 
has been a religious vacuum, he said, has 
communism made any headway. We note 
considerable truth in this statement. 

On the subject of starvation, though, he 
had a grim word to say. The food situation 
in both East and West Pakistan is extremely 
bad, especially in the densely populated 
areas, due to the recent severe floods in both 
parts of his country. He confirmed what we 
had heard about hundreds of thousands of 
people having to live on an average of one 
meal every other day, and of epidemics, 
brought by floodwaters contaminating the 
water supply, and threatening the lives of 
the whole population. 

He had the highest praise, however, for the 
way the United States has come to the aid 
of his country in these times of crises, and 
we were very touched by the warmth and 
sincerity of his thanks for our modest con- 
tribution. 

We were genuinely sorry to have to say 
goodbye to him when he left on his early 
morning flight back to Washington to greet 
Sir Anthony Eden, a duty which he had de- 
layed a day in order to make his visit to us. 


CLOSING OUT THE CAMPAIGN 


During the day of the banquet we had 
to announce to the community that we were 
being forced to extend the closing date of 
our drive from February 3, to February 15, 
1956, because the job of making all our con- 
tacts was taking longer than we had ex- 
pected. Many clubs simply did not hold 
meetings other than every 2 months or 6 
weeks, and were not holding one at which 
they could collect donations until the sec- 
ond week in February. We found that it 
is impossible to wind up a drive of this 
nature in just 1 week. 

On February 16, 1956, a cashier’s check for 
$3,138.15, the total amount collected during 
the drive, was sent to CARE. 

CONCLUSION 


We are hoping that our Ambassador to 
Pakistan, the Honorable Horace A. Hildreth, 
will arrange on our behalf, a small cere- 
mony with the mayor of Karachi, the Hon- 
orable Bagh Ali, presenting to him a letter 
telling of the sincerest best wishes of the 
people of Winston-Salem for his country’s 
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and his city’s future; the letter to be written 
by the Honorable Marshall C. Kurfees, mayor 
of Winston-Salem. 

We further hope that newspapers in Kara- 
chi will carry our story, to their people so 
that they will know of our gift, and of our 
desire to be of help to them in this time 
of need. Our only regret is that our re- 
sources are so limited that we cannot help 
all of the most deserving people in both 
East and West Pakistan. It is our greatest 
wish that the people of this small, but 
gallant country, will understand our gesture 
and the great feeling of good will with which 
it was made. We hope that, in this day of 
a world growing increasingly smaller, that 
we have made friends among our new 
neighbors to the East. 

We further hope that newspapers in our 
country will carry our story to other com- 
munities in our Nation and give them in- 
spiration to follow our example. It is a 
type of campaign that is easily adopted to 
any community, and not at all too difficult 
for any civic minded group to carry out. 
This is really a great and noble project that 
our Government is helping CARE to con- 
duct; it is worthy of the fullest support of 
every person in the United States. May this 
first city to city food crusade not be the last. 





The Threat to Civil Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Wall Street Journal on last Thurs- 
day, February 23, under the caption 
“Review and Outlook,” carried a sound 
and sensible article under the heading 
“The Threat to Civil Liberties.” 

The article was in answer to a letter 
printed on the same page from two offi- 
cials of that radical outfit, The Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. 

The Civil Liberties Union letter was a 
continuation of an attack upon the 
Senate Eastland committee, in keeping 
with the usual and customary practice 
of the Civil Liberties Union in defending 
supporters of communism and attack- 
ing opponents of communism. 

I insert herewith the article under 
Review and Outlook, and immediately 
following it the letter which occasioned 
the article: 

REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—THE THREAT TO CIVIL 
LIBERTIES 

On this page today is a letter from the 
American Civil Liberties Union and its New 
York affiliate which says that this news- 
paper is “not sufficiently alert to the threat 
to civil liberties’’ when Senators question 
newspapermen about past and _ present 
Communist affiliations. 

Mr. Malin and Mr. Rundquist agree with 
us that it would be bad if Communists on 
American newspapers ever reached the 
point, either through numbers or power, of 
control over the presentation of news. But 
they think that until there is some evi- 
dence that the content of newspapers is a 
danger, Congress has no right to investi- 
gate individual newspapermen and news- 
papers. 

The ACLU officials take comfort for their 
views from the Federal court of appeals 
rule in the Watkins case. In a2 tol decision 
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on January 26 the court overruled the con- 
viction for contempt of Congress of John T. 
Watkins, a labor leader, who refused in 1954 
to identify Communists in the union he 
headed. The court said the committee 
which cited Mr. Watkins was not pursuing 
a “valid legislative purpose” in its questions. 

Frankly, we don’t know what the court 
means when it says there was no valid leg- 
islative purpose in such questions, unless 
it means that every time a committee of 
Congress holds a hearing Congress ought to 
pass a law. But that is not the only pur- 
pose of the power of Congress to investi- 
gate in pursuit of legislation. Sometimes 
hearings serve the purpose of showing that 
no new laws are needed. 

In any event, the 2-1 ruling last month 
of the court of appeals is not the last word 
on the subject. The court Monday set aside 
the earlier three-judge decision and the 
Watkins’ case will be reheard by all eight 
members of the court. They—or the Su- 
preme Court—may well reason that Con- 
gress has a right to ask responsible ques- 
tions and that, unless the witness invokes 
the fifth amendment’s protection against 
self-incrimination, the Congress has the 
right to require an answer. 

We do not see how it can be otherwise. 
The Supreme Court has held that commu- 
nism represents a “clear and present dan- 
ger.”” The rule upheld legislation by Con- 
gress which resulted from evidence gathered 
in hearings by questions asked by Congress- 
men. The Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee was created to lock into dangers to 
the Nation’s security from subversive forces, 
such as communism. 

Is the Senate—or the House—to look only 
in certain places and not in others for Com- 
munist intrigue? Should newspapermen 
enjoy some special privilege which exempts 
them from questioning about communism? 
If the answer to those questions is an un- 
qualified “Yes,” would not the result be to 
create sanctuaries for communism? 

And if the answer is, as the ACLU sug- 
gests, that Congress should question no 
newspaperman about communism until there 
is some evidence that the content of news- 
papers is a danger, isn’t that like saying 
than a man should not put a lock on the 
house until there is evidence that he has 
been robbed? 

We certainly don’t agree with that. And 
apparently neither do the newspapers whose 
employees refused to answer questions put 
to them by the Senate subcommittee. Those 
newspapers fired the men. 

It is true that the first amendment for- 
bids Congress to make laws affecting free- 
dom of the press or of speech. But the Sen- 
ators are not attacking press freedom when 
they subpena newspapermen to _ testify 
about communism. What they are after is 
to ascertain the extent of the Communist 
plot whether in government, or in the 
schools, or in the newspapers. 

The letter from Mr. Malin and Mr. Rund- 
quiest mentions the need for an informed 
citizenry. Exactly. We think the more the 
public knows about who the Communists are, 
where they are, and what they are doing, the 
more likely the public is to understand the 
nature of the Communist design. 

If we are not sufficiently alert to suit the 
ACLU, it is because we do not believe any 
threat to civil liberties exists in asking news- 
papermen or anybody else to testify about 
communism. 

But we are alert to communism, and com- 
munism represents the greatest threat to 
civil liberties that exists anywhere the ACLU 
cares to look. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR—PLAGUE OF 
CONFORMITY 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 
While your paper is generally a stalwart 
defender of civil liberties, we believe that 
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your editorial of January 9 criticizing ty 

position taken by the American Ciyjj Liber 
ties Union and its New York affiliate on tn, 
Eastland committee newspaper investigati : 
is not sufficiently alert to the threat to an 
liberties in such investigations. 7 

We agree with your argument that it would 
be dangerous for this country if Commy 
nists On newspapers pressured some great 
question of national import into channels of 
their own design. But, as you point out 
we are far from any such danger. Our ‘ney, 
ment is that unless there is some evidence 
that the content of the newspapers is g “a. 
ger, a legislative committee should not in. 
vestigate individual newspapermen and 
newspapers. It cannot investigate merely 
for the sake of exposing individuals or 
papers: The Constitution does not give the 
legislature any such power—as a United 
States court of appeals has just made crys- 
tal clear in the Watkins case. 

By questioning newspapermen about their 
associations when there was no evidence of 
danger from their newspaper work, the East. 
land committee acted as though the work 
record of these men was unimportant, and as 
though writings should be accepted as goog 
or bad depending on who wrote them. This 
approach is largely responsible for the cop. 
formity that has plagued our country today 
in this period of security tension. It is 4 
pressure toward a blind acceptance or re. 
jection of ideas depending on whether they 
are uttered by an approved authority, and it 
discourages consideration of ideas on their 
merits and a free and fearless debate of varj- 
ous points of view. And by creating the sus. 
picion that our newspapers are Communist- 
slanted, the Eastland committee is also dis. 
couraging our citizenry from informing itself 
and keeping alert to the issues of the day, 

PaTRICK MURPHY MALIN, 
Executive Director, 
GEORGE E. RUNDQUIST, 
Executive Director, New York Civil 
Liberties Union. 
NEw YORK CITY. 





Application of Federal Tax Laws in the 
Possessions of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to cite a study prepared for me by 
the Library of Congress on the applica- 
tion of our Federal tax laws in the p0s- 
sessions of the United States. I think 
it will be of interest to the House. 


The study follows: 
APPLICATION OF FEDERAL TAX LAWS IN THE 
POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


There is some variation in the application 
of Federal internal revenue laws in the Ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United States. 
The tax relationships between this country 
and some of its more important possessions 
are briefly described below: 

PUERTO RICO 


In general, the internal revenue laws of 
the United States do not apply in Puerto 
Rico. This principle was originally set forth 
in the Foraker Act (the Organic Act of 
1900) 1 and the Organic Act of 1917.2 The 
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vides that Puerto Ricans are 
po ~~ Federal income taxes. The 
ee eception to this rule is that income 
pas Mr from the United States, such as 
rors: received as an employee of the Federal 
oa rnment, is subject to Federal taxation. 
ae Rican products shipped to the main- 
oa of the United States are taxed in the 
— way as products of domestic manufac- 
oe put the revenue derived from this 
“a is turned over to the treasury of 


Puerto Rico.* 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

The income tax laws in force in the United 
States apply also to citizens of the Virgin 
Islands. The proceeds from such taxes, 
however, are paid into the treasury of the 
Virgin Islands.® As in Puerto Rico, articles 
shipped to the United States are subject to 
taxation, but these receipts are also turned 
over to the government of the Virgin Islands.® 
Other taxes levied in the islands by the 
United States Government, such as quaran- 
tine, naturalization, immigration, and pass- 
port fees, are also reserved for the local 
treasury.’ 

GUAM 

Under the provisions of the Organic Act 
of Guam enacted in 1950, residents of Guam 
are subject to Federal income taxes.’ Again, 
the revenues from income taxes, customs 
duties levied on articles shipped to the 
United States and from quarantine, passport, 
immigration, and naturalization fees are re- 
turned to the treasury of Guam.?® 


HAWAII AND ALASKA 


The Territories of Alaska and Hawaii are 
treated somewhat differently with respect to 
Federal taxation. They are subject to the 
same internal revenue laws as are any of 
the 48 States '° Unlike Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and Guam, the amount collected 
under these laws is not returned to the Ter- 
ritorial treasuries, but is paid directly into 
the Federal Treasury. In the fiscal year 1945, 
the Federal Government received $44,537,000 
from Alaska and $126,340,000 from Hawaii in 
internal-revenue collections. 

The principle of ‘‘no taxation without rep- 
resentation” has been advanced by some as 
the reason for the practice of returning taxes 
collected to the local treasuries of Puero 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. This 
principle, however, does not fully explain the 
tax advantage enjoyed by these three posses- 
sions over Alaska and Hawaii. It is true 
that Alaska and Hawaii do enjoy greater rep- 
resentation than the Virgin Islands and 
Guam in that they are represented in the 
United States Congress by a Delegate. 
Puerto Rico, however, which pays no Fed- 
eral taxes, is also represented in Congress 
by a Resident Commissioner. While these 
three representatives may introduce bills and 
participate in committee and House debates, 
they do not exercise any vote, either in the 
committees or on the House floor. 

It should be pointed out that the Federal 
Government does return a portion of Federal 
taxes received to Alaska and Hawaii in the 
form of various grants-in-aid. However, 
while Guam receives no grants-in-aid and 
the Virgin Islands receive a very small 
amount, Puerto Rico receives more than all 
of the Territories and possessions combined. 
This is borne out by the following statistics 
for the fiscal year 1954: 


Grants-in-aid received 


cs ge ay $55, 018, 868 
eg EERE NIELS 29, 038, 862 
iia a — 11, 232, 846 
Virgin Islands 793, 061 


A more significant reason for the more fa- 
vorable tax treatment accorded Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and Guam is that return- 
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ing these revenues represents an effort to 
improve the general economic well-being of 
these possessions. While recent economic 
data are relatively scarce, some idea of their 
comparative economic condition may be 
given from the following statistics on median 
income of persons receiving income reported 
by the Bureau of the Census for 1950: 


Median income 


PEAS Na he ess ee a nN A $2, 072 
REN cca ect SN ar a re 2,728 
PICTUS TRICO oss 8 oe eos ance 378 
Virgin Islands (St. John Island only) - 579 
MCR TERI RG > Bis he a a (*) 


1 Not reported. 





1Act of Apr. 12, 1900 (31 Stat. 78, ch. 191, 
sec. 4). 

*Act of Mar. 2, 1917 (39 Stat. 954, ch. 145, 
sec. 9). 

*Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (sec. 933 
(1)). 

*Ibid. (sec. 7652 (1) and (3)). 

548 U.S. C. 1397. 

*Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (sec. 7652 
(b) (1) and (3)). 

748 U.S.C. 1398. 

§48 U.S. C. 1421 i. 

48 U. S. S. 1421 h. 

Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (sec. 7701 
(9) ). 

1U. S. Treasury Department Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
State of the Finances, 1954. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1955, p. 702. 





Junior Good Will Dinner Sponsored by 
Massachusetts Committee of Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 1, 1956, there was conducted 
in Boston the junior good will dinner of 
the Massachusetts Committee of Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Jews. This com- 
mittee, of which I am proud to be a mem- 
ber, includes outstanding citizens of 
Greater Boston and of Massachusetts, of 
all creeds, color, and of all racial origins. 
The Massachusetts Committee of Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Jews was organized 
in October 1936 for the purpose of bring- 
ing a greater understanding among our 
people, for it must always be remembered 
that we are a people and not a race. 

The dinner held on February 1 was the 
fifth annual junior good will dinner 
sponsored by the above committee, and 
on the occasion of this year’s dinner, it 
was in cooperation with the Boston Red 
Sox and Hon. John B. Hynes, mayor of 
Boston. 

Iam very proud to be a member of the 
Massachusetts Committee of Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews, and to be asso- 
ciated with the fine public-spirited 
gentiemen who are members of the 
committee. 

It is very interesting to note that the 
junior good will dinner is different from 
anything held anywhere in the country 
due to the fact that it was conceived 5 
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years ago by Hon. Michael T. Kelleher, 
vice chairman of the Massachusetts 
Committee of Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews, whose one thought was that in 
bringing boys together from all the pub- 
lic and parochial high schools of Boston, 
and have them sit with the leaders of our 
community, it would be a great contri- 
bution in obtaining the confidence of 
these young men and to help them de- 
velop an understanding of what is ex- 
pected of them as future good citizens, 
and to enable them to realize that they 
should be ready to assume leadership in 
the community. In addition, that such 
dinners would contribute greatly to 
breaking down juvenile delinquency. 

This program—the junior good will 
dinner—might well be carried out in 
other cities and communities throughout 
the country. During the 5 years’ exist- 
ence of these dinners they have done a 
great deal of good in Greater Boston. 
It is a known fact that not one of the 
boys who have attended these dinners— 
at least 600 during the past several 
years—has ever been involved in any 
matter which could be classified as de- 
linquency. 

In conducting these dinners the com- 
mittee has had the cooperation of the 
mayor of Boston, Hon. John B. Hynes, 
also the support and cooperation of the 
archdiocesan superintendent of schools 
in the archdiocese of Boston, also the 
superintendent of the public school sys- 
tem of Boston. From its very inception 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary 
archdiocesan superintendent of paro- 
chial schools, has made the selection 
of young men from the parochial schools 
who will attend the dinner, and Mr. D. 
Leo Daley, assistant superintendent of the 
public schools of Boston, the selection 
of the boys from the public high schools. 

There is a real human relation story 
involved in these dinners that I am sure 
will be of interest to others throughout 
the country. 

I might also say that the leading figure 
in the success of the Massachusetts 
Committee Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews—a great American organization— 
and of the junior good will dinners 
conducted by this committee, is the 
secretary, Mr. Ben G. Shapiro who, 
throughout the years, has given untir- 
ingly of his efforts to bring about a better 
understanding among the people of 
Greater Boston and of Massachusetts. 

It is also an important fact that the 
committee is a separate and independ- 
ent one, without any paid workers of 
any kind whatsoever, and that all of this 
work is done voluntarily. It is also in- 
teresting to note that this Massachusetts 
Committee Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews is thoroughly appreciated by the 
people of Greater Boston and of Massa- 
chusetts, and that the great work of un- 
derstanding among our people that they 
have done and are doing is thoroughly 
appreciated. 

On the occasion of the junior good 
will dinner on February 1, 1956, four 
young men from parochial high schools 
and public high schools, made addresses: 

First. Ronald Janey, who is a mem- 
ber and president of the senior class of 
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Brighton High School, of the Brighton 

section of Boston, Mass. 

Second. John M. Regan, a senior at 
the Mission High School of the Roxbury 
section of Boston, Mass. 

Third. Kenneth W. McAuley, IV Z-31, 
Boston Technical High School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Fourth. Felix E. Smith, of the Rox- 
bury Memorial High School—boys of 
the Roxbury section of Boston, Mass. 

I include, with pleasure, in my ex- 
tension, the well-prepared remarks made 
by these four young men at the junior 
good will dinner. 

I also include, in my extension, an ar- 
ticle written by Paul Ganley, which ap- 
peared in the Boston Traveler of Jan- 
uary 31, 1956. 

If the extension of these remarks 
arouse the interest of persons in other 
sections of the country who may desire 
information for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not such dinners 
should be conducted in their communi- 
ties, I suggest that they communicate 
with Mr. Ben G. Shapiro, 286 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

TALK GIVEN BY RONALD JANEY, MEMBER OF 
THE SENIOR CLASS, BRIGHTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
AT THE GOOD WILL DINNER ON FEBRUARY 1, 
1956 
After 3 years of competition in the various 

high school sports I have at last become 

aware of the underlying significance of any 

athletic contest. From my participation, I 

have learned many things. 

First, I now realize the importance of con- 
forming to the rules. Imagine, for instance, 
a football game being played without benefit 
of coaching, or carefully thought out rules. 
Suppose there were no restrictions as to 
tackling, ruffing the kicker, pushing or 
punching an opponent. Why, it is almost 
impossible to describe the chaos that would 
result. <A field of play would become a field 
of combat, and the players almost like 
Roman gladiators, fighting to the death. Al- 
most any other game I could mention— 
baseball, basketball, hockey or soccer—would 
produce the very same result, if they were 
not played in accordance with the rules. 

Second, I have come to appreciate the full 
value of concerted effort. After a football 
player has scored a touchdown, the jubilant 
cheers and admiration of excited spectators 
bring to him an almost indescribable feeling 
of joy and well being. It is the wise and 
humble fellow who, hearing them, realizes it 
was the quarterback who called the scoring 
play, the center and guards who opened a 
huge gap in the line, the tackles and ends 
who threw key blocks, and that every act in 
itself was a part of that touchdown. 

Without his interference, Clarence Peaks 
could not have made his many spectacular 
runs for Michigan State in the Rose Bowl 
game this year. Howard Cassady from Ohio 
State could not be the outstanding player 
he is had he not had the help of the other 
players. 

Third, I now realize the qualities needed 
in a true sportsman. To a true sportsman 
the race, creed or color of an adversary is 
unimportant. He respects the ability of his 
opponent in itself, for there is no correla- 
tion between the religion a man upholds 
and his athletic achievement. 

These three lessons, brought out and in- 
tensified my participation in sports, will 
serve me well throughout life. If I abide by 
the discipline, the team spirit, the tolerance, 
which characterize a game in the sports 
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world, I shall do my part in making this a 
better world for all. 

May God and good will serve as a beacon, 
and continue to guide the thoughts of the 
leaders of our Nation, the youth of our Na- 
tion, and every American citizen. 


TaLK BY JOHN M. REGAN, SENIOR AT MISSION 
HicH ScHOOL, Roxpury, AT JUNIOR GOOD 
WILL DINNER OF MASSACHUSETTS COMMIT- 
TEE CATHOLICS, PROTESTANTS, AND JEWS, 
FEBRUARY 1, 1956 


Glancing around me tonight, I see a group 
of men gathered in an atmosphere of uni- 
versal friendship, each with his individual 
religious beliefs. Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, each separated by the singular dic- 
tates of his own conviction but strongly 
united by mutual understanding and mutual 
respect. This application of charity, the 
universal love of one’s fellowman, has long 
been the espoused cause of religious leaders. 
It is the cause championed by every God- 
fearing man. Our very presence in this 
building tonight is living proof that Amer- 
ica, your country and mine, has taken into 
her heart and fully realized the importance 
of the commands of God. 

We all recognize these 10 precepts of the 
Almighty. We each attend our own place of 
worship, there to give honor to the Father 
of all men. And we realize, full well, our 
relationship with our fellowmen, referring to 
that unity as the brotherhood of man, the 
activation of fraternal charity. 

The United States has come a long way on 
the obstacle-marked road that leads to uni- 
versal harmony and understanding. Seldom 
do men enter public life in trepidation, fear- 
ing that they will be slandered because of 
their religious convictions. Gone are the 
days when many Americans, by their deeds, 
gave lie to the basic principles of humanity. 
The professions have opened to freely ad- 
mit members of all creeds and religion now 
is to be held in high esteem by the vast 
multitude of American citizens. 

Today our Government with its variety of 
men pcssessing different beliefs is truly the 
Government of the people. Each official by 
his practice of a religion, proves that the re- 
birth of spiritual fervor in our country is 
not momentary. And with our increased in- 
terests in things supernatural comes the 
thought that all of us are children of God, 
brothers equal to one another. 

But brotherhood is not new in America. 
Every religion had its distinguished repre- 
sentatives fighting for freedom during the 
Revclution. Both our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States recognize the equality of man under 
God. 

America has always realized the import- 
ance of minorities, whether they be religious 
or political. Before the entire world, our 
deeds aimed at freeing men from the bonds 
of bigotry have proven the sincerity of our 
motivations. Yes, the United States has 
thrown open before the eyes of the world 
each separate portal of prejudice. 

Not in America do the inhuman tactics of 
a dictator give constant lie to his beguiling 
words. God knows that our Government has 
done its utmost to he!p the individual. 

Our Nation is free and strong, mainly be- 
cause of its belief that all men are created 
equal. Let us consider our country and our- 
seives well tonight, for such is the time and 
place for thought. Look about you. See your 
fellow Americans, each of varying beliefs, yet 
all united in the same thought, the tenet that 
brings us here together, man’s universal 
brotherhood. 

Because of this belief, that famed Nation 
“under God, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all shall not perish from the 
earth.” 
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TaLK BY KENNETH W. MCAUutey, Iy 2-3 
BosTON TECHNICAL HIGH ScHoot, ay L 
JUNIOR GOOD WILL DINNER, FEBRUARY | 
1956, ar FENWAY Park, MASSACHUSEMy 
COMMITTEE, CATHOLICS, PROTESTANTs, a 
JEWS 


Thank you, sir. 

Reverend Clergy, Your Honor, distinguisheg 
guests, and brethren, first, I would like to 
take the opportunity to thank the commit. 
tee for inviting us to its fifth annua] Junior 
good will dinner, and to tell you, if I cay 
just what it means to me to be here with 
you tonight— 

i. It is a boy’s dream of Pitching a no. 
hitter. 

2. It is a boy’s dream of collecting the 
reward. 

3. It is a boy’s dream of brotherhood. 

And it is for me truly the thrill that comes 
once in a lifetime. 

I was fortunate to have been born ang 
raised in a so-called melting-pot section, 1 
attend one of the largest central high schools 
in the East. I go to church, I have a job, 
and I belong to a club. I play ball—foot, 
basket, and base. I know all colors, all races 
and all creeds as my neighbors and as my 
friends. We boys in the West End hare 
played together, worked together, gone ty 
school together; we have fought; we have 
forgiven. Sometimes we have won and 
sometimes we have lost; but the important 
thing, gentlemen, is that what we have done 
we have done together. 

I remember that once I was prejudiced, 
It was a common prejudice. _I don’t know 
where it sprang from, but somehow or other 
I found myself growing up with a hatred— 
a real, genuine dislike. I did not like 
spinach. I never tasted it, but, as young 
as I was, I knew that no self-respecting 
9-year-old would have anything to do with 
the despised leaf. The spinach growers of 
America found themselves with quite a prob- 
lem. To solve it, they didn’t force it upon 
us, they didn’t change the color, they didn't 
put it in a pretty package, and they didn't 
call it by any other name. No; they invented 
“Popeye.” 

As I have grown older and a little wiser 
I hope I have come to realize that the planned 
effort of your committee to bring the boys 
and men of our community together in com- 
radeship and good will at these annual din- 
ners is having its desired effect in the youth 
of Boston. After sitting down to a good 
meal—after shaking hands with Joe Cronin— 
what boy would not stand up for the idea 
of brotherhood? 

Someday I hope to become an aeronautical 
engineer. I know that I shall have to de- 
pend on the cooperation and good will of 
my fellow man in order to achieve my sta 
tion in life. As a student of science, I have 
learned that Galileo, a Catholic, introduced 
the laws of falling bodies; that Newton, 4 
Protestant, discovered the laws of mechanics, 
and that Hertz, a Jew, discovered the laws 
that govern radio waves. The people today 
who use the information of these three gen- 
tlemen are those on all four corners of the 
earth. I know that life today depends 02 
the good will and cooperation of every man. 
I know that we are challenged to live to 
gether and to team together. Gentlemen, 
you have given us the ball. You have shown 
us the goal. We will not let you down. 
SPeccH OF FELIX E. SMITH OF THE Roxsvet 

MEmorIAL HicH ScHooL (Boys) AT TH 

JUNIoR Goop WILL DINNER OF THE MASSA 

CHUSETTS COMMITTEE CATHOLICS, PROTEST 

ANTS, AND JEWS, Fepruary 1, 1956 

Recently, I heard a story that filled mé 
with high inspiration. It was told by a guest 
speaker to a group of people all of whom 
must have been awakened to the most chel- 
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inc : 
jshed pri tly that the tears welled in the 


iple of our democracy. I remem- 
her a speaker as he related the effects 
eyes ° tragic events of World War Ir. He 
¢ as that he was torn from the roots 
po homeland, and driven to many strange 
ean cities; that he witnessed the un- 
rte 1 killings of many of his relatives; 
mer gnally, of the answer to his earnest 
sanett when from the deck of a ship he saw 
the distance the torch in the hand of the 
“ tue of Liberty in New York Harbor. The 
. ffects of his magnificent speech 
stirring & b ; , 
were not fully realized until he uttered his 
final phrase. “My most precious possession 
in this world is my citizenship in the United 
states of America.” 

Fellow Americans, I wonder how many of 
ys who have been fortunate to have escaped 
such tragedy in life by our birth in these 
United States appreciate fully this precious 
privilege of citizenship. Each of us may ask 
himself, “What do I mean when I refer to 
this word citizenship?” To me citizenship 
can be conceived in similarity to the largest 
and deepest ocean, for it embraces all facets 
of our way of life. It doesn’t mean merely 
that we assume the responsibility of voting. 
It means that we pledge allegiance to our 
Government; that we belong, and thus make 
every effort to govern our lives in a demo- 
cratic spirit. It is a patriotic feeling, a feel- 
ing that suggests the grandeur of our de- 
mocracy. As every worthy ideai needs culti- 
vating, So too does citizenship. FEow can this 
be done? I believe, first of all, by acquiring 
an infinite knowledge of the history of our 
country, especially striving to gain an inter- 
pretation of the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to its basic fundamentals, 
that of the sacred rights of the individual, 
and the benefits which the Constitution 
guarantees us. Secondly, we should become 
aware of an appreciation of these benefits. 
Among these not only our privileges, but our 
responsibilities. To me it means specifically 
that we may fully understand the privileges 
of the ballot; its great power for good, and its 
great power for evil, which power if neglected 
can place our country in jeopardy. Underly- 
ing this realization we should carry with us 
the feeling of our Founding Fathers a little 
over 179 years ago when 56 of them pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor to preserve the cause of liberty. 

Therefore, in our role of good citizens 
we should instill in our minds that the 
United States of America is a land for every 
race, creed, and nationality, a land under 
the Stars and Stripes, a symbol established 
by blood and preserved for peace in this 
land of liberty. It is one Nation indivisible, 
under God, a land where the Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish, 

[From the Boston Traveler of January 31, 
1956] 
HaND OF BROTHERHOOD—YOUNG, OLD To 

GaTHER TOMORROW IN FIFTH ANNUAL GoopD 

WILL DINNER 


(By Paul Ganley) 


Some of the city’s most successful men 
will break bread with 150 Greater Boston 
high-school boys tomorrow. 

The occasion will be the fifth annual 
junior good will dinner at Fenway Park 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Committee 
of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 

Boys from all walks of life will chat with 
men in the top echelons of Boston’s civic, 
business, and professional ranks in an at- 
Mosphere of brotherhood and neighborliness. 

A special treat for the boys will be the 
Se mation of a citation to Tom Yawkey, 

d Sox owner, for his personal example of 
Sportsmanship, democracy, and fair play. 

. = boy who has attended these banquets 
ns ae Tun afoul of the law. This phe- 
ions nal record stems from an idea born in 
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At that time Ben G. Shapiro, of Brookline, 
now secretary of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
entertain a group of Universalists. 

In the course of events Shapiro told a 
friend, ‘“‘Men get to know each other better 
as individuals when they sit down and break 
bread together.” 

He enthusiastically worked to further the 
idea and, later, the Massachusetts Commit- 
tee of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews was 
tormed. 

ALL WORKERS VOLUNTEERS 

The group of dedicated men worked to cre- 
ate a spirit of neighborliness and among men. 
All the workers are volunteers. None are paid 
for their services. 

In 1936 the group held its first annual din- 
ner honoring persons who set an example of 
brotherhood in community work. 

The first citations went to the late Cardinal 
O’Connell, Rabbi Harry Levi, and Myron C. 
Taylor, who served as special Ambassador to 
the Vatican under President Roosevelt. 

Last year’s honors went to Jack Benny, 
Maryland’s Governor, Theodore R. McKeldin, 
and Gen. Walter Bedell Smith. 

The committee has also raised funds from 
members for a variety of worthy projects. 
Educational institutions have received thou- 
sands of dollars for the development of un- 
derstanding and brotherhood. 


DINNER SET 5 YEARS AGO 


Then, 5 years ago, Michael T. Kelleher, for- 
mer fire commissioner, and Joe Cronin devel- 
oped the idea of holding an annual informal 
dinner at which boys would meet top-flight 
men. Thus the junior good will dinner was 
started. 

Kelleher won't be at the dinner this year 
since he is on a world tour for the National 
Catholic Welfare Association and the United 
Defense Fund. 

At the dinner, four Greater Boston high- 
school students will speak on what good 
citizenship means to them. 

They will be John M. Regan, of Mission 
High School, Roxbury; Ronald Janey, of 
Brighton High School; Kenneth W. Mac- 
Auley, of Boston Technical High School; 
and Felix E. Smith, of Roxbury Memorial 
High School. 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR AWARD FOR ESSAY 


The committee will later award a $100 
bond in honor of the late Harry Agganis to 
the student who writes the best essay on good 
citizenship after attending the banquet. 

The boys will be especially thrilled by the 
dinner in the Red Sox press headquarters in 
the light of Joe Cronin’s recent election to 
the Baseball Hall of Fame, says 3en Shapiro. 

D. Leo Daley, assistant superintendent of 
Boston schools, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy 
F. O'Leary, diocesan superintendent of paro- 
chial schools, head a committee selecting the 
boys to be guests at the dinner. 

CIVIC HEADS TO ATTEND 


John I. Ahern will serve as master of cere- 
monies. The committee on arrangements 
includes: Ahern, Sidney R. Rabb, Thomas A. 
Pappas, H. D. Hodgkinson, Ben G. Shapiro, 
Ralph M. Eastman, and Joseph McKenney. 

Outstanding civic, business, and commu- 
nity leaders who are members of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee of Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews will act as hosts to the 
students. 

They will include Registrar of Motor Ve- 
hicles Rudolph King, Sidney Rabb, H. D. 


Hodgkinson, Thomas A. Pappas, John I. 
Ahern, Joseph Kaplan, Paul T. Rothwell, 
Harry J. Blake, Walter F. Downey, and 


Thomas Dignan. 

Also Joseph M. Linsey, John A. Volpe, At- 
torney Garrett H. Byrne, Walter A. Brown, 
Ralph Lowell, Edward W. Brooke, M. H. 
O’Connell, D. Leo Daley, Rt. Rev. Timothy 
O'Leary, and George Wiswell. 
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Other Nations Hold Claims on More Than 
Half of the Gold at Fort Knox 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the U. S. 
News & World Report in an article in 
the February 24 issue, emphasizes the 
fact that the gold supplies of this coun- 
try are growing dangerously short. This 
article points up these facts: 

Three years ago United States gold 
reserve totaled $23.3 billion. 

Now United States gold reserve is down 
to $21.8 billion. 

Other nations hold claims against 
United States gold totaling $13.8 billion. 

So, in an emergency, there is left 
available for United States needs, a gold 
reserve of $8.0 billion. 

To back our currency and bank de- 
posits, the United States needs a gold 
reserve of $12.0 billion. 

In other words, we are $4.0 billion 
short now and the United States could 
get into a tight gold-supply position if 
foreign countries would decide to with- 
draw the gold reserves on which they 
hold claims. 

The article further emphasizes how 
the United States speeds flow of gold to 
Europe. Last year Europe earned $5.6 
billion from sales to the United States. 
Additionally, Europe was given $1.1 bil- 
lion in United States aid and private 
gifts; therefore the total dollar income 
from the United States to Europe was 
$6.7 billion. Europe spent $5.6 billion 
in dollars for United States goods and 
services. This left a balance of dollars 
redeemable in United States gold of $1.1 
billion. Thus, the $1.1 billion of United 
States aid in 1955 was not needed to 
cover Europe’s dollar expenditures. So 
it increased the claim that Europe can 
make against the United States gold 
supply. The full text of the article is as 
follows: 

WHO OWNS THE GOLD aT Fort KNOX?—OTHER 

NATIONS HOLD CLAIMS FOR $13.8 BILLION 

The United States, which is used to think- 
ing of itself as having an abundance of gold, 
now finds that, in an emergency, it could be 
caught short. 

Foreigners actually could drain away more 
than half the gold in Government hands, in- 
cluding the huge hoard at Fort Knox, Ky. 

That would mean less gold backing for the 
paper money people use. 

Such a heavy drain is not likely to develop 
under present conditions, officials say. Here 
is the situation that makes it possible, how- 
ever, if conditions in the world should change 
for the worse. 

GOLD IN HOCK 


The United States now holds $21.8 billion 
worth of gold, far more than any other coun- 
try. The pile seems big enough to inspire 
confidence. 

On closer study, however, it appears that 
$13.8 billion of the gold is in hock. Foreign 
governments and firms have that much in 
business claims and United States dollars 
which they can exchange for gold at any time, 
These claims on United States gold are offi- 
cially known as short-term liabilities of the 
United States. 
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That leaves $8 billion of United States gold, 
free of all claims. 

However, the law requires $12 billion of 
gold backing for United States money, figured 
on the basis of $25 gold for every $100 of 
currency in the form of Federal Reserve notes 
and deposits in Federal Reserve banks. 

Thus, if foreigners were to claim all the 
gold they are entitled to, the United States 
would be short of meeting the legal require- 
ment by $4 billion. 

There are amounts owed to United States 
business by other countries, but these total 
only 1.4 billions. There is no assurance they 
would be used to reduce the gold loss. 

WHEN UNITED STATES WAS RICHER 


A few years ago, there was not even a re- 
mote danger of an emergency. The United 
States emerged from World War Il with 
enough gold to take care of the foreign 
claims, and to provide backing for United 
States money, with 2 billions of gold to 
spare. 

In foreign circles there was a suggestion 
that the United States should divide some of 
it up among its allies. 

Britain’s foreign secretary, Ernest Bevin, 
said the United States should redistribute 
some of the gold in Fort Knox. 

The Bevin proposal was rejected by the 
United States Treasury as preposterous. 
Now, it is becoming clear that a sharing of 
gold was in the making even then, through 
the means of foreign aid. 

That was not apparent in the first few years 
of the aid programs, however. United States 
supply of gold reached a peak of 24.6 billions 
in 1949. Thereafter it shrank to less than 
22 billions. 

Meanwhile, foreign holdings of dollars and 
other short-term claims against the United 
States have grown rapidly. 

WHY GOLD GOES ABROAD 


Ordinarily such a flow of gold and dollars 
would mean that the United States was un- 
eble to sell enough in world markets to pay 
for goods and services obtained there. This, 
of course, is not the case. The United States 
consistently sells more than it buys. 

The explanation for the flow of gold and 
dollars lies in foreign aid, as the chart on 
page 31 indicates. 

In 1955 Western Europe made just about 
enough in its trade with the United States to 
pay its own way. In addition, the Europeans 
got more than 800 millions in help from the 
United States Government and nearly 300 
millions in gifts from generous Americans. 

Eventually most of those dollars wound up 
in European bank accounts as possible claims 
on United States gold. 

Officials point out that most of the Gov- 
ernment grants to Europe are for military 
equipment and supplies. In many cases 
weapons are bought by the United States in 
one country and given to another for its 
armed forces. The country making the 
weapons gets the dollars. 


WELL-HEELED NATIONS 


Thanks to such transactions, on top of 
booming trade, many West European treas- 
uries today are in good shape. That is the 
chief reason why some Congressmen are 
questioning the need for continuing to give 
aid to Europe. 

However, officials point out that all foreign 
countries have not been equally fortunate in 
building holdings of United States dollars 
or gold. 

For instance, Britain and Denmark have 
been losing some of these reserves during the 
Past year. Cutting off aid would hurt them, 
as well as the big gainers. 

Among the countries that have large cred- 
its that could be changed into United States 
gold are Western Germany with more than 
1.4 billion, France and Canada with more 
than a billion each, Japan with nearly a bil- 
lion, and Switzerland and Italy with more 
than three-fourths of a billion each. 
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Britain’s holdings of gold and dollars are 
given officially as 2.1 billions. However, a 
large part of this is in gold already. Only 
645 millions is listed publicly as dollar claims. 


HOW UPSET COULD COME 


The feeling in official circles is that these 
foreign countries will not demand any large 
amount of United States gold under present 
conditions. But foreign interest in gold 
could be aroused in several ways. 

A strong suspicion that the United States 
planned to increase the price of gold above 
the present $35 per ounce could cause a rush 
to exchange paper money for hard metal. 
The United States, after maintaining very 
nearly the same price of gold for nearly 140 
years, from the time of President Washing- 
ton, raised the price in 1934. It had been 
$20.67. 

Since World War II there has been growing 
pressure, especially from mining interests at 
home and abroad, for another increase. Min- 
ing costs have gone up. Other prices have 
gone up. “Why not gold?” the miners ask. 

Such a move would mean big profits for 
those who can turn dollars in for gold at the 
old price and resell it at the new price. 
United States citizens couldn’t profit this 
way, because they are not allowed to ex- 
change dollars for gold, but foreign coun- 
tries could. 

The United States has insisted firmly that 
it will not raise the price. At times, some 
doubt arises in foriegn circles and some dol- 
lars are exchanged for gold. But the trend 
never gets far, because of confidence in the 
United States position. 

That confidence would weaken, however, 
if business went into a bad depression. Then 
foreigners would remember the way the 
United States raised the price of gold to cope 
with its last big depression. 

A slump abroad also could touch off de- 
mand for United States gold. If prices 
stayed high in the United States and went 
down in other countries, it would be advan- 
tageous for foreigners to buy less here and 
more in other markets. Fewer dollars would 
be needed, and dollars would be cashed in 
for gold. 

WHAT TO DO 

Despite its optimism, the Government is 
considering what steps to take if the drain 
on gold approaches a danger point. Offi- 
cials recall that a flow of gold out of United 
States in 1931-32 hampered efforts to over- 
come the depression. 

Things that can be done are few and diffi- 
cult. Aid could be cut off to keep foreigners 
from getting more claims on United States 
gold. Reductions could be made in the sup- 
ply of money and the Federal Reserve de- 
posits. 

In a pinch, the United States could even 
raise the price of gold, despite its denials. 
Then each ounce of gold in Fort Knox would 
be legal backing for more dollars, in line with 
the 25-percent requirment. Or Congress 
could be asked to wipe out that rule. 

So far, the official decision is to study 
the situation but do nothing that might 
arouse concern abroad. Meanwhile, the 
United States finds huge resources of gold 
and dollars piling up in foreign hands, while 
the United States gold reserve is weakened. 


The Middle East Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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a recently written article by David La 
rence, and I commend it to the fre 
tion of my colleagues. Mr. Lawrenes 
emphasizes the responsibility of rd 
United Nations to find a workable Solu. 
tion to the present Middle East enigm, 
a solution short of an all-out arms - 
which could only lead to disaster for Is. 
rael and the Arab States and which 
would surely precipitate and hasten , 
third world war. Mr. Lawrence also 
succinctly points out the danger to oy; 
own country, if this controversia] issue is 
allowed to be injected into the presiden. 
tial and congressional races to be 
as a political football in an effort to gain 
votes from one side or the other. The 
article follows: 
ONLY THE U. N. CAN HELP IN THE Miprasy 
CrisIs 


Time was when, if any events occurred 
which threatened the peace of the world, 
there would be a special meeting of the 
United Nations Assembly and a general dis. 
cussion of the pros and cons of the prob. 
Jem. 

This is what is called moral force—a mob). 
lization of world opinion. 

But today there is little inclination to call 
the United Nations assembly into session to 
take up the acute situation in the Middle 
East. 

Maybe it’s because the United Nations it. 
self, through its ‘package deals” and its log- 
rolling tactics, is afraid to tackle a fac. 
tional controversy within its own ranks, 
Ever since the U. N. Security Council adopted 
a resolution of censure of Israel—a move 
that was interpreted in that country as 
partisan and as hostile to its interests— 
there has been difficulty in getting the U.N, 
itself to take a broad perspective on the 
whole Middle East problem. 

It is true the U. N. had a commission on 
the spot and that it reported on the border 
raids. But it was a mistake to leave the 
matter to a military commission instead of 
one especially chosen to look into all phases, 
Instead of a resolution of censure of any 
other action on the border raids, the U.N. 
Assembly might well have used the occasion 
to call a halt to the use of force or the 
threat to use force on the part of any of 
the countries involved in the Middle East 
friction. 

Until the U. N. steps in and demands that 
all the nations in the Middle East suspend 
their arms race, the situation may go from 
bad to worse. It is most unfortunate that 
the United States should be placed in the 
position of being required to take unilateral 
action. Whether Saudi Arabia gets tanks or 
Israel gets arms is not a matter for the Wash- 
ington Government alone but for all the 
nations of the free world to consider. 

Actually, the present crisis was provoked 
by the Soviet Union, which entered into 
negotiations to supply Egypt with arms. 
This, in turn, stirred the apprehension of 
the people of Israel. A chain reaction has 
been started which has aroused, too, the 
countries of the Arab world. All this is to 
the advantage of the Communists, who are 
fishing in troubled waters. 

The solution lies in the charter of the 
United Nations, which is empowered to take 
up any dispute that threatens the peace of 
the world. Certainly, since the Soviet Union 
has been guilty of starting an arms race in 
the Middle East, a resolution of censure for 
this is long overdue. 

The question is broader than any single 
country’s interests. The United States Gov- 
ernment wants to remain friendly with Israel 
and to furnish economic aid. But, at the 
same time, Saudi Arabia has made available 
a military base for the use of the American 
air forces. All this is well known to Moscow, 
which plays one side against the other. 
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The United States moreover, is in the 
t of a presidential and congressional 
and the Middle East issue gets 
merican politics no matter how hard 
Je in this country may strive to keep it 
og For some of the candidates are bound 


midst 
mpaign, 


into A 


a cae statements seeking to benefit by the 


yote of one group Or the other of sympathiz- 
ers with the factions in the Middle East 
oe a all the governments take up a 
yestion in the United Nations and debate 
it in the open, this can override any domes- 
tic attitudes or political quarrels as world 
opinion begins to mobilize. 

There can be no peace in the Middle East 
unless the free world is united and examines 
the controversy as the United Nations, by its 
charter, is specifically obligated to do. 

Collective action is always to be preferred 
to unilateral action, and the U. N. has a 
chance to recover lost ground by calling a 
special meeting to devise ways and means of 
ending the arms race in the Middle East. By 
exposing fully the causes of the friction in 
that part of the globe and by placing all the 
facts on the table, a way can then be found 
to introduce mediation and moral suasion— 
for neither side really wants a war. 





The McCarran-Walter Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following analysis of the McCarran- 
Walter Act, which appeared in the De- 
cember 1955 issue of the Foreign Service 
Journal. The author, Mr. Fred M. Wren, 
spent 22 years in the Immigration Serv- 
ice before he was appointed visa officer 
at Halifax in 1946. Since then he has 
served in Montreal and Zurich. In 1948, 
1949, and 1950 he had several details in 
the Visa Office in Washington, helping 
to write the visa regulations, and assist- 
ing in the preparation of a visa man- 
ual and a visa handbook for the use of 
visa Officers in the field. 

The article follows: 


On June 27, 1952, a well-known bill be- 
came law when the Congress passed Public 
Law 414 over the veto of President Truman. 
Although the first sentence of the new legis- 
lation contained permissive authority to call 
it the Immigration and Nationality Act, it 
is only within the past few months that this 
title has begun to have much meaning to 
Americans outside the legal profession. 
Like many other pieces of highly publicized 
legislation, the law derived its first popular 
hame from the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Committees which sponsored its pas- 
Sage, and it was thus unofficially christened 
as the McCarran-Walter Act. * * * When 
the law became effective on December 24, 
1952, it became known internationally as the 
McCarran Act. 

The act, which became effective on De- 
cember 24, 1952, can now be evaluated more 
accurately than was possible 3 years ago. 
At that time the criticism of the act by its 
opponents, both in and outside of the United 
States, combined with the equally defensive 
praise from its sponsors created a babel 
through which the quiet voices of logic and 
Objective analysis could not be heard. This 
din has now subsided. 

During the 3 years the act has been in 
Operation the administration and practical 
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application of its provisions have been closely 
studied, both by the responsible officers 
charged with its enforcement, and by various 
organizations and individuals whose inter- 
ests were affected in one way or another 
by the new law. These studies have served, 
not only to demonstrate the merits and de- 
ficiencies of the act, but also to bring into 
proper focus the divergent interests which 
prompted criticism from some quarters and 
defense from others. Since any evaluation 
of these factors must, in the interests of 
accuracy, be made with some understanding 
both of the purpose for which the legislation 
was drafted and the extent to which the act 
has achieved that purpose, a summary of 
a few of the main points of its historical 
background may be in order. 

For many years prior to 1940 various in- 
dividuals and agencies has been asking Con- 
gress to study existing immigration and na- 
tionality laws, and then to draft and enact 
legislation which would include all the 
desirable and necessary features of the 
previous laws, while excluding obsolete and 
undesirable materials. Since more than 100 
laws then in the statute books were involved, 
the scope of the proposed legislative study 
was immense. A start was made when the 
Nationality Act of 1940 repealed, either en- 
tirely or in part, more than 30 previous laws 
dealing with American nationality. The new 
law revised and codified many other widely 
scattered bits of previous legislation, to 
provide one basic act governing all pro- 
cedures through which American citizenship 
might be acquired, maintained, or lost. 

Necessarily held in abeyance throughout 
World War II, the project of revising existing 
immigration and nationality laws was un- 
dertaken in earnest in 1946. Preliminary 
studies were made of the existing laws, and 
in 1948 the appropriate committees of the 
Republican-dominated 80th Congress began 
to hold public hearings on a bipartisan 
omnibus immigration bill, sponsored in the 
respective legislative bodies by Senator Rev- 
ercomb, of West Virginia, and Representative 
Fellows, of Maine. Legal and technical ex- 
perts of the Departments of Justice and 
State, and other Federal, State. and munic- 
ipal law enforcement agencies, testified 
concerning the administrative feasibility of 
the bill. 

Representatives of organized labor, re- 
ligious organizations, welfare agencies, edu- 
cational institutions, and veterans’ organi- 
zations appeared before the committees and 
voiced their views and suggestions. Racial 
groups complained of the racial discrimina- 
tion inherent in many of the previous laws, 
and asked for relief through the provisions 
of the new one. Economists testified con- 
cerning the probable economic impact which 
would result from the enactment of the bill. 
Unaffiliated individual aliens facing deporta- 
tion told their harrowing stories and asked 
for a sympathetic law which would permit 
them to remain in the United States. Other 
individuals, some aliens and some American 
citizens, told of close relatives, or friends, or 
eminent foreign personages who were pre- 
vented by various legal technicalities from 
entering the United States, and asked for 
legislation which would make their entries 
possible. 

Against this background of conflicting in- 
terests and evidence the omnibus immigra- 
tion bill gradually took form. The obviously 
obsolete provisions of the old laws were 
weeded out. Sections of the bill were re- 
vised, and new parts drafted in an attempt 
to overcome its shortcomings as revealed by 
the testimony of witnesses at the hearings. 
Some otherwise desirable features of the 
original bill had to be eliminated after expert 
testimony had convinced the committee 
members that enforcement might be diffi- 
cult, or impossible, or contrary to the best 
interests of the United States. 
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Early in 1952 President Truman asked if 
the bill would be ready for enactment that 
summer. When informed that another year 
was desirable to finish, perfect, and imple- 
ment the proposed legislation, he said that 
something must be done immediately. Sen- 
ator LEHMAN and Representative CELLER 
then introduced almost identical bills call- 
ing for the immediate entry into the United 
States of 300,000 aliens, some of them dis- 
placed persons, some being refugees and 
escapees, while others were already regis- 
tered as intending immigrants, but charge- 
able to hopelessly oversubscribed quotas. 
Senator LEHMAN proposed to utilize for these 
aliens the vast number of quota numbers 
which had not been used during the war 
years. Senator HENDRICKSON introduced a 
similar bill, also with White House approval. 
Senator McCarran fought these, saying that 
either of them would sabotage his omnibus 
bill. He was then told by his party leaders 
that some kind of immigration legislation 
had to be enacted in that session of Con- 
gress, and that if it was not to be Senator 
Lehman’s or Senator Hendrickson’s, he had 
better prepare his own for immediate pas- 
sage. This was done with considerable dif- 
ficulty, and thus the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act came into being. The act was 
passed over President Truman's veto on June 
27, 1952, to become effective 180 days later 
at 12:01 a. m. on December 24, 1952. 

Although the law, as printed, is divided 
into 4 titles, each of which is subdivided 
into chapters and sections, it may, for critical 
purposes, be regarded as falling into 2 main 
parts. The first, applying almost solely to 
aliens, sets up criteria which determine an 
alien’s eligibility to receive a visa, and his eli- 
gibility to admission into the United States. 
It also prescribes certain requirements to be 
met by him during his residence in the 
United States, so long as he remains an alien. 
In addition, it provides authority and ma- 
chinery for his deportation from the United 
States in certain circumstances. The second 
part deals with American nationality, stating 
the conditions in which it is acquired at 
birth, and how it may be acquired by nat- 


uralization. It also provides for the loss of 
American nationality in certain circum- 
stances. 


The average American who has had no per- 
sonal experience with the law, nor with any 
person who has been either favorably or ad- 
versely affected by it, often wonders what all 
the agitation is about. Why should one Cun- 
gressman or Senator condemn the law as dis- 
criminatory or unjust, while another of the 
same party, whose intelligence and patriot- 
ism are equally unquestioned, defends it? 
Why, in the face of President Eisenhower's 
1953 recommendation for a revision of the 
act, did the 83d Congress fail to take the 
action which he requested? Why do some 
reputable and respected civic organizations 
clamor for revision and repeal of the law, 
while other institutions, equally reputable 
and respected, throw their support to the 


defending forces? The answers to these 
specific questions must necessarily be as 


complex as the law itself. 

Perhaps the best way to find the answers 
is to simplify the probiem and to attack one 
of the act’s main problems. This is simply 
the size and scope of the law. We used to 
have one law which stated how many immi- 
grants could enter the United States an- 
nually. There was another law which ren- 
dered alien contract laborers inadmissible 
into the United States. Still another stated 
that a naturalized American citizen would 
lose his citizenship if he lived for 3 years in 
the country of his birth. Now, these were 
3 of more than 50 laws which were repealed 
or amended by, or incorporated in, the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. A person might 
be in favor of one of them, he might strongly 
oppose another, and he couldn't care less 
about the rest of them. The point is that 
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formerly he could state conscientiously that 
he felt that one was good while another was 
bad. How can he comment on new legisla- 
tion which includes them both? 

That, boiled down to its fundamentals, is 
the McCarran Act. It is so big, and it affects 
so many people in so many different ways, 
that no intelligent man can point to the law 
and say that it’s all bad. Conversely, no man 
or organization should be forced or induced 
to defend it blindly as representing legisla- 
tive perfection. 

Returning to details, let us discuss some of 
the good points of the act. For the purposes 
of this discussion the postulate has been 
adopted that any section which confers upon 
an alien an advantage not previously enjoyed, 
without detracting from privileges previously 
enjoyed by him, or by any other alien, and 
without detriment to the security or welfare 
of the United States, is good. On the other 
side of the ledger are placed items which, in 
the opinions of objective observers, have un- 
necessarily deprived aliens of privileges pre- 
viously enjoyed, which have demonstrated 
racial discrimination, which have needless] 
held our immigration policies up to inter- 
national ridicule, which have ignored moral 
commitments or obligations to certain groups 
of aliens, and which have added to the me- 
chanical workload of the various enforce- 
ment agencies, without a compensating con- 
tribution to the security or welfare of the 
United States. 

1. Under the old law an American husband 
could petition for non-quota status for his 
alien wife, but an American wife could not 
obtain non-quota status for her alien hus- 
band. The new law makes this possible. 

2. The old law permitted an alien husband 
to confer his quota nationality upon his ac- 
companying alien wife, but the wife did not 
have the same privileges. This meant that 
aman born in England could get immedi- 
ately available British quota numbers for 
himself and his Hungarian-born wife, but 
that a woman born in England could not 
bring her Hungarian-born husband within 
the British quota. The new law permits 
either spouse to confer quota nationality 
upon the other. 

3. Under the old law persons “who have 
been induced, assisted, encouraged, or 
solicited to migrate to this country by offers 
or promise of employment, whether such 
offers or promises are true or false, or in con- 
sequence of agreements, oral, written, or 
printed, express or implied, to perform labor 
in this country of any kind, skilled or un- 
skilled” were excludable as alien contract 
laborers. Americans who advertised in the 
foreign press for prospective employees, or 
who volunteered to assist a prospective im- 
migrant by lining up employment for him in 
the United States, were, by the same law, 
liable to fine and imprisonment. This law, 
which served a useful purpose in breaking up 
the peonage system utilized by some un- 
scrupulous employers in the last years of the 
previous century, and in the early days of 
this one, became a legal bottleneck a few 
years later, preventing American industry 
from obtaining the foreign skills which have 
been needed so desperately. The new law 
canceled the prohibitions mentioned above. 

4. Although foreign students are usually 
non-immigrants in every sense of the word, 
the old law required them to obtain what was 
known as an immigration visa, rather than 
the passport visa issued to other classes of 
non-immigrants. The’ new law _ properly 
placed the alien student in a non-immigrant 
category, and permits him to receive a pass- 
port visa which, on the basis of reciprocity 
between the United States and the country 
of which he is a national, is usually without 
charge to him. 

5. Under the old law any alien who had 
ever been convicted of any crime or offense 
involving moral turpitude was excludable 
from the United States as a criminal. Petty 
theft had been judicially determined to in- 
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volve moral turpitude. Thus we had the fre- 
quent case of a responsible man with an 
unblemished record of 20 or 30 years in his 
community, being inadmissible into the 
United States, due to some youthful prank. 
The new law gives the youthful offender, and 
even the single-conviction minor offender re- 
gardless of age, a chance for admission. 

6. While the old law was harsh and un- 
forgiving toward offenders who had been 
convicted of crimes involving moral turpi- 
tude, it made no provision for the exclu- 
sion of chronic offenders convicted of crimes 
in which a determination of moral turpi- 
tude had not been made judicially. 

The new law changed all of this by ren- 
dering excludable an alien who, as the result 
of two or more convictions for offenses other 
than political, has been sentenced to con- 
finement for more than 5 years. 

7. Under the Immigration Act of 1924 a 
child born in India to a British Army family 
was chargeable to the quota for India. A 
child born to a European missionary family 
in China or Japan was chargeable to the 
quota of the country of birth. Since the 
quotas for many of these countries were and 
are oversubscribed to the extent that many 
years have to be spent on a quota waiting list 
before a quota number can be allocated on 
a worldwide registration priority basis, some 
cases of extreme hardship developed. 

A wealthy English scientist decided to mi- 
grate to the United States to accept a re- 
sponsible position with an American uni- 
versity. He and his wife and their two chil- 
dren born in England could get visas without 
trouble or delay. Their other child, born in 
China, would have to undergo 8 or 10 years 
of waiting time before a Chinese quota num- 
ber could be obtained for him. Refusing to 
break up his family by going to the United 
States without his China-born son, the 
scientist remained in England, depriving the 
United States of badly needed professional 
skill. 

The new law has made it possible to charge 
any of the children mentioned above to the 
quota of either of their European-born 
parents. 

8. Prior to the enactment of the new law, 
an American citzen could, by petition to the 
Attorney General, confer nonquota status 
on his alien wife, and on his alien unmar- 
ried child less than 21 years of age. If, how- 
ever, he married an alien widow with chil- 
dren, he could not obtain nonquota status 
for his stepchildren. 

The new law corrects this situation by per- 
mitting him to petition for a step-child, as 
well as for his wife and his own children. 

9. An alien legally admitted into the 
United States for permanent residence, and 
who wishes to visit Europe or Asia, can ob- 
tain from the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service before departure from this coun- 
try, a reentry permit. This was also true 
under the old law, but each permit was valid 
for only one reentry. For the businessman 
who has to make frequent trips abroad the 
single reentry permit was slow, expensive, 
and bothersome. Under the new law the re- 
entry permit may be retained by the traveler, 
and used for numerous return trips to the 
United States within the period of its 
validity. 

10. Although the Chinese Exclusion Act of 
1882, which prevented the immigration of 
Chinese into the United States, was repealed 
in 1943, most natives of other countries of 
Asia, and of the islands adjacent to the east- 
ern and southern coasts of Asia, were ex- 
cludable on either geographical or racial 
grounds. For example, if a person born in 
Malaya of Malay parents were to apply for a 
visa or for admission into the United States, 
he would be refused under section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of 1917, as a native of the 
Asiatic barred zone, while a child born in 
Canada to a Japanese father and a Canadian 
miother would be excludble under section 13 
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(c) of the Immigration Act of 1924, aS a 
person ineligible to citizenship—singg he 
could not meet the prerequisite for citizen. 
ship of possession of @& preponderance of 
white or African blood. 

The new law eliminated the geographical 
and racial grounds for exclusion—thus form. 
ing a logical foundation for the claim mage 
by Senator McCarran and other defenders 
of the legislation, that for the first time jp 
the history of the United States no one will 
be excludable from admission, or ineligible 
to citizenship, on racial grounds. 

11. Under the Nationality Act of 1949, a 
child born outside the United States to par. 
ents, one of whom was a Citizen and the 
other an alien, could be a citizen at birth 
only if the citizen parent had previously 
resided in the United States for 10 years, 
at least 5 of which had to be subsequent to 
the parent’s 16th birthday. This underlineg 
requirement made it impossible for an Amer. 
ican citizen under 21 years of age to trans. 
mit American citizenship to his or her chilg 
born abroad in these circumstances, 

The new law retains the 10 years of regj. 
dence requirement, but says that the manda. 
tory 5-year period may be subsequent to the 
14th birthday. The change indicates that 
Congress has taken official recognition of the 
fact that American citizens between the ages 
of 19 and 21 are potential parents, and that 
they should be accorded the same privileges 
of citizenship as those extended to their more 
mature brothers and sisters. 


SUBJECT TO UNFAVORABLE CRITICISM 


The foregoing items are generally consid- 
ered to be favorable. Let us look at some of 
the legal changes which have been the sub- 
jects of unfavorable criticism. 


1. The establishment of subquotas has 
been attacked as an example of the law's 
racial discrimination. The Immigration Act 
of 1924 set up quotas for all the European 
countries. It also provided that a person 
born in any of the colonies or protectorates 
owned or administered by these quota coun- 
tries should, for the purposes of the law, be 
considered as having been born in the mother 
country, and chargeable to the quota for 
that country. This meant that persons born 
in Bermuda or Malta were chargeable to the 
British quota, persons born in Martinique 
and Madagascar came under the French 
quota, etc. Since the quotas of most of the 
mother countries were small, and since few 
persons born to non-European parents in the 
colonies could qualify under other sections 
of law and regulation to obtain visas for the 
United States, the demand against European 
quotas from qualified colonial applicants was 
confined principally to the British quota, 
which has never been filled. 

Large numbers of inhabitants of the Brit- 
ish West Indies began to apply for and to 
receive visas under the British quota. Na- 
tives of Malta did the same. During the 
period from 1930 to 1946 immigration to the 
United States dwindled to a trickle, due first 
to widespread unemployment and later to 
wartime restrictions on travel of an unofi- 
cial nature. In 1946, however, with defense 
industries crying for labor of all kinds, and 
with transportation facilities once more 
available, the immigration flood began 1 
flow once more. Each immigrant had to have 
a visa. Visas could be obtained by qualified 
applicants only from an American consular 
Office. Administrative waiting lists were es 
tablished in the lightly staffed consular of- 
fices in the Caribbean area, and prospective 
immigrants who had qualified in every re- 
spect under law and regulation to receive 
visas had to wait 2 or 3 years before the lim- 
ited visa-issuing facilities of the consulates 
in question finally ground out their visas. 

During the years 1950 to 1952 the word 
spread through the grapevine that a person 
who waited around Kingston, Nassau, Barba- 
dos, or Port of Spain, hoping to get a visa in 
2 or 3 years, was silly. All he had to do was 
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: ndreds, if not thousands, of West Indians 
Hun applying in Canada, in the United 
Kingdom—anywhere they could get to, where 
the visa production was better keyed to the 
ations. Such was the situation 
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a he to the problem adopted by 
the committees, and thus made a part of the 

jaw as enacted, was to establish subquotas 
for all colonies and dependencies. Under the 
new law, each colony is given a subquota of 
100 per year. This means, for example, that 
only 100 persons born in Jamaica can obtain 
quota visas in any 1 year, no matter 
whether the applications are made in King- 
ston, Montreal, London, or anywhere else in 
the world. 

2. Section 212 of the law lists 31 categories 
of aliens who are both ineligible to receive 
yisas and inadmissible into the United 
States. Paragraph (24) of that section is 
quoted to show what critics of the law mean 
when they claim that discriminatory teatures 
are frequently buried in a mass of technical 
phraseology which appears to the casual 
reader to be less sinister than confusing. 

“(24) Aliens (other than those aliens who 
are nativeborn citizens of countries enumer- 
ated in section 101 (a) (27) (C) and aliens 
described in section 101 (a) (27) (B) who 
seek admission from foreign contiguous ter- 
ritory or adjacent islands, having arrived 
there on a vessel or aircraft of a nonsignatory 
line, or if signatory, a noncomplying trans- 
portation line under section 238 (a) and who 
have not resided for at least 2 years subse- 
quent to such arrival in such territory or 
adjacent islands.” 

What does all this mean? In general, it 
means that an alien born outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere may encounter considerable 
difficulty and delay in obtaining a visa in for- 
eign contiguous territory or adjacent islands; 
and that if he has, by good fortune, obtained 
& visa from some American consular office 
outside that area, his route of travel to the 
United States, as well as his means of trans- 
portation, are limited by the law. The fol- 
lowing instance will show what this section 
has meant to one individual. 

A Polish-born alien has waited 6 years on a 
quota waiting list in Buenos Aires, and has 
finally received an immigrant visa with 
which to join relatives in the United States. 
She decides to spend a month with a brother 
who lives in Mexico City before preceeding 
to New York. At the end of the month she 
applies for admission, presenting her valid 
visa at El Paso. She is refused admission un- 
der the authority of the section quoted 
above, since she has been in Mexico less than 
2 years. 

Proponents of the new law say that this 
section is not new, having been in both the 
1917 and 1924 acts; that it is necessary on 
two grounds: (1) To prevent irresponsible 
transportation companies from dumping po- 
tential immigrants into areas physically near 
the United States, and (2) to provide a cool- 
ing-off period of 2 years for those enterprising 
aliens who do manage to reach those areas, 
thus providing the visa-issuing consular of- 
ficers with a legal buffer against the demands 
for immediate visa services which would 
otherwise constitute a serious strain upon 
the limited facilities of various consular 
Offices, 

It is true that the old laws had similar re- 
strictions pertaining to the entry of aliens 
from foreign contiguous territory, but this 
term included only Canada, Mexico, and the 
French islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
The new law’s additional phrase “and adja- 
cent islands” extended this discriminatory 
Perimiter to include Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Bar- 
bados, Jamaica, the Windward and Lecward 
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Islands, Trinidad, Martinique, “and other 
British, French, and Netherlands territory 
or possession in or bordering on the Carib- 
bean Sea.” 


WHY TECHNICAL INTRICACIES 


A natural question comes to the mind of 
the average person who is unfamiliar with 
the technical intricacies of this section of 
law. Why—if an alien has so much trouble 
if he arrives in one of these areas on a ves- 
sel or aircraft of a nonsignatory line—does 
he not avoid all this by traveling on a signa- 
tory line? A good question, with the joker 
in the answer that, except for Canada, none 
of the areas mentioned are served by any 
signatory line. Such a line is one which has 
signed a contract with the Attorney General 
giving it permission to disembark in Canada 
alien passengers destined to the United 
States. In return for this privilege the trans- 
portation line agrees to provide and main- 
tain at its expense certain landing stations 
and inspection facilities, and to submit to 
and comply with all the requirements of the 
United States law which would apply were 
their alien passengers being landed at a port 
in the continental United States. Nearly 
every major steamship company and air line 
is signatory for the purpose of landing pas- 
sengers in Canada. None is signatory for any 
of the other areas mentioned above. Conse- 
quently, no matter how an alien travels to 
any one of these areas—unless he enters it 
directly from the United States—he is bound 
by this section of law. He must either wait 
his 2 years, or purge himself of his legal in- 
eligibility to enter the United States by mov- 
ing to another country outside the pro- 
scribed perimeter. The Polish girl mentioned 
above chose the latter course. She flew back 
to Lima, Peru, and from there flew directly 
to New Orleans where she was admitted as a 
permanent resident immigrant without diffi- 
culty. 

Pointing to this case, and many similar 
ones, critics ask what good purpose has been 
served by these long, expensive flights, other 
than to furnish business for foreign airlines. 
They also ask why this section of the law, the 
original purpose of which was nullified by 
the Immigration Act of 1924, has been car- 
ried over into the new law with a consider- 
ably broadened scope of applicability. 

(3) As noted previously, the fact that an 
alien was born in the Astatic barred zone 
prevented him from entering the United 
States as an immigrant under the old laws. 
The removal of this statutory ground for ex- 
clusion was hailed as the new law’s major 
contribution to the fight against racial dis- 
crimination. Critics, however, claim that 
any practical advantage gained through that 
action was nullified by the establishment of 
the Asia-Pacific triangle quota area, and by 
the discriminatory application of the newly- 
established quotas to persons of oriental an- 
cestry, regardless of their places of birth. A 
good example of what they are complaining 
about it furnished by the following case 
history. 

John was born in England. His parents 
were Indians. He never went to India, being 
educated and growing to manhood in Eng- 
land. During World War II he served in the 
Royal Air Force, and married an English 
girl. After the war he migrated to Canada 
with his wife, and while living in Toronto 
a son was born. A business opportunity 
caused them to decide to move to the United 
States. The family applied for visas as im- 
migrants. Since both husband and wife 
were born in England, and the child in 
Canada, no quota complications were fore- 
seen. The new law furnished these in 
abundance. 

Ordinarily a person born in England is 
chargeable to the instantly available Brit- 
ish quota. But, since his parents were In- 
dians, he was, under the new law, chargeable 
to the quota for India. How long would it 
take to get an Indian quota number? Fif- 
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teen or 20 years, at least. Then—a 
happy thought. They had heard that the 
new law provided that an immigrant spouse 
could be charged to the quota of the accom- 
panying spouse. John’s wife could get a 
British quota visa without delay—couldn'’t 
he take advantage of this liberal feature of 
the new law and obtain a British quota visa 
too? No. As the son of Indian parents he 
could come only under the quota for India. 
Could not the wife take her British quota 
visa, and after entering the United States 
alone, could she not petition for a preference 
for him under the Indian quota, as the 
husband of an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence? Yes; she could do 
that. But the records showed that there 
were sO many petitions on file for similar 
preference under the Indian quota that it 
would take 7 or 8 years before his turn would 
be reached, even after her petition for the 
preferential status should be approved. For- 
tunately, for their peace of mind, they de- 
cided not to leave Canada, and their applica- 
tions for visas were withdrawn, before 
learning that the McCarran Act had placed 
their Canadian-born son under the quota 
for India. 

Section 101 (a) (27) (C) of the act pro- 
vides nonquota status to an immigrant 
“who was born in Canada, the Republic of 
Mexico, the Republic of Cuba, the Republic 
of Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the Canal 
Zone, or an imdependent country of Central 
or South America.” There are no apparent 
limitations or qualifications of this state- 
ment—a person born in one of the areas 
named is a nonquota immigrant. Yet sec- 
tion 202 (a) (5) of the same law, without 
any reference to the section cited above, 
states that any alien who is attributable by 
as much as one-half of his ancestry to a 
people or peoples indigenous to the Asia- 
Pacific triangle is, with certain exceptions 
which do not include persons born in the 
areas mentioned above, chargeable to the 
quota of his ancestry. This means that 
John’s son, born in Canada to a British 
mother and an Indian father, is chargeable 
to the quota for India. 

President Truman summed up the situa- 
tion effectively in his veto message of June 
25, 1952, 2 days before the Congress passed 
the legislation without his approval. He 
wrote, “The only consequential change in 
the 1924 quota system which the bill would 
make is to extend a small quota to each of 
the countries of Asia. But most of the 
beneficial effects of this gesture are offset by 
other provisions of the bill. The countries 
of Asia are told in one breath that they shall 
have quotas for their nationals, and in the 
next, that the nationals of the other coun- 
tries, if their ancestry is as much as 50 per- 
cent Asian, shall be charged to these quotas. 
* * * These provisions are without justifi- 
cation.” 

4. Although our laws have, since 1873, pro- 
hibited the immigration of prostitutes, or 
persons coming into the United States for 
the purpose of prostitution. It was not un- 
til the McCarran-Walter Act became effective 
that prostitution became one of the unfor- 
givable sins. In order to exclude from ad- 
mission under the old law it was necessary 
for the Government to prove that the appli- 
cant was, at the time of application, prac- 
ticing prostitution, or planning to practice 
it in the United States. If, for example, a 
girl with a record of prostitution married an 
American citizen, and if there was nothing 
to indicate that she had continued to be a 
prostitute after marriage, or that she 
planned to resume the practice after eventual 
entry into the United States, there was no 
legal ground for refusing to issue a visa to 
her or to admit her upon arrival at a United 
States port of entry. The language of the 
new law, however, renders the same woman 
ineligible to receive a visa, and inadmissible 
at a port of entry. (Sec. 212 (a) (12): 
Aliens who are prostitutes “or who have 
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engaged in prostitution”; (quotation marks 
supplied to indicate new restriction) .) 

5. The problem of mortgaged quotas was 
not only unsolved, but made still more com- 
plex, by the implementation of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act. The Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948 and its subsequent amendments were 
passed in an attempt to relieve the plight of 
some of the more than a million displaced 
persons in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
About 400,000 persons were admitted into 
the United States under the provisions of 
this law, one of which was that if the quota 
to which a displaced person was chargeable 
was oversubscribed, he could get a quota 
number just the same—such number to be 
charged against that quota in a future year. 
Up to 50 percent of any quota could thus be 
mortgaged for the purposes of the Displaced 
Persons Act, for as many years as was neces- 
sary, until the demand was satisfied. The 
expiration of the act left more than 20 quotas 
mortgaged for many years to come—8 being 
obligated beyond the year 2000. Let’s break 
this down and-see what it means in an indi- 
vidual case. 

Applicant A and his wife were both born 
in Latvia. In 1936 they moved to Paris, 
where A established himself in business. In 
1946 they decided to go to the United States, 
and applied at the American Embassy in 
Paris for the necessary visas. They were told 
that the quota for Latvia was only 236 per 
year, and that they would have to wait for 3 
or 4 years before their names would be 
reached on the waiting list. They are still 
waiting. The Displaced Persons Act was re- 
sponsible for the mortgaging of half of the 
Latvian quota for every year up to and in- 
cluding 2274. Thus only 118 Latvian quota 
numbers are available for normal immigra- 
tion purposes each year for more than 300 
years. However, A and his wife were not dis- 
couraged. They were in no hurry to go. 
They had already waited a long time, and 
they thought that mortgaging one-half of 
the quota meant only that they would have 
to wait twice as long as originally anticipated. 
This was theoretically true prior to the effec- 
tive date of the McCarran Act, section 203 
of which initiated a series of preferences 
under the quota. 

There are four of these preference cate- 
gories, and any one of the first three may 
exhaust the entire quota for the year. If, by 
chance, there are any quota numbers left 
after the demands of the first three preference 
are filled, 25 percent of them go to a fourth 
preference group, and the remaining num- 
bers may then be given to nonpreference 
applicants like Mr. and Mrs. A. Unfortu- 
nately for them, however, there have been no 
nonpreference numbers for about 2 years, 
and the A family still faces an indefinite 
waiting period, after having spent more than 
9 years on the waiting list. 

This situation was foreseen by various in- 
dividuais and agencies at the time the Mc- 
Carran Act was being considered by the con- 
gressional committees, and several different 
suggestions were made for its relief. Some 
witnesses advocated a statutory cancellation 
of the mortgage against future quotas. 
Others recommended that the four prefer- 
ence categories just mentioned be made into 
nonquota categories, thus leaving the un- 
mortgaged half of the quotas available for 
nonpreference aliens. These suggestions 
were, however, unheeded, and both the mort- 
gaged quotas and the preference provisions 
became parts of the new law. Other quotas 
under which a nonpreference registrant faces 
the same hopeless situation are China, Egypt, 
Estonia, Greece, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Rumania, Spain, Syria, Turkey, and, to a 
slightly lesser extent, Austria, Bulgaria, Dan- 
zig, Hungary, Israel, Italy, Lithuania, Poland, 
Free Territory of Trieste, U. S. S. R., and 
Yugoslavia. 

6. One of the features of the act which 
has received criticism from legal experts and 
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laymen alike is the almost unlimited discre- 
tionafy authority placed in the hands of the 
Attorney General of the United States 
through its provisions. The criticism on 
this point was expressed in advance of the 
enactment of the law by President Truman, 
who stated in his veto message of June 25, 
1952, ‘“SSome of these provisions would em- 
power the Attorney General to deport any 
alien who has engaged or has had purpose 
to engage in activities ‘prejudicial to the 
public interest’ or ‘subversive to the na- 
tional security.’ No standards or definitions 
are provided to guide discretion in the exer- 
cise of powers so sweeping. To punish un- 
defined ‘activities’ departs from traditional 
American insistence on established stand- 
ards of guilt. To punish an undefined ‘pur- 
pose’ is thought control. These provisions 
are worse than the infamous Alien Act of 
1798, passed in a time of national fear and 
distrust of foreigners, which give the Presi- 
dent, power to deport any alien deemed ‘dan- 
gerous to the peace and safety of the United 
States.” Such powers are inconsistent with 
our democratic ideals. Conferring powers 
like that upon the Attorney General is un- 
fair to him as well as to our alien residents.” 

7. The effects of the McCarran Act on 
American citizens who choose to live or work 
outside the United States at times have been 
attacked as restrictive and discriminatory. 
One of the changes brought about by the 
new law relates to the period of time which 
an American citizen by naturalization may 
remain outside the United States without 
forfeiting his citizenship. The old law pro- 
vided that, with certain exceptions, a nat- 
uralized citizen would generally lose his na- 
tionality by residing continuously for 3 years 
in the country of his birth, or former na- 
tionality, or by residing ‘continuously for 
5 years in any other foreign state.” The 
phraseology of this law made it possible for 
a naturalized citizen to remain abroad in- 
definitely without losing his citizenship, 
provided he changed his residence occasion- 
ally. For example, a man born in France 
could live in France for 2 years and 11 
months, and then move to Belgium where he 
could live for 4 years and 11 months, after 
which he could return to France and repeat 
the process as many times as he wanted to. 
The McCarran Act put a stop to this pro- 
cedure. 

With certain exceptions, based on employ- 
ment by American interests, health, veter- 
an’s status, and similar considerations, the 
new law provided generally that a natural- 
ized citizen would lose American nationality 
through continuous residence for 3 years in 
the country of his birth or former national- 
ity, or through an aggregate of 5 years con- 
tinuous residence in any other foreign state 
or states. The new law also provided that 
nationality would be lost under this foreign 
residence section, “whether such residence 
commenced before or after the effective date 
of this act.” This retroactive effect of the 
act caused the immediate expatriation of 
many naturalized citizens who had been liv- 
ing abroad, and who were unable to return 
to the United States before the effective date. 

8. Another section of the law—349 (a) 
(4)—has been attacked as being both dis- 
criminatory and unconstitutional. This pro- 
vides that a national of the United States 
whether by birth or naturalization shall lose 
his nationality by “accepting, serving in, or 
performing the duties of any office, post, or 
employment under the government of a for- 
eign state or a political subdivision thereof, 
if he has or acquires the nationality of such 
foreign state.” This sounds innocuous, but 
the following case history will show how it 
worked out in an individual case. 

A daughter was born to Swiss parents re- 
siding in the United States. Since Swiss 
law provides that children of Swiss parentage 
are Swiss nationals, regardless of the place 
of birth, this girl acquired both Swiss and 
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American nationality at birth. After bein 
educated in the United States she went to 
Switzerland at the age of 30, to visit her 
parents’ old home and relatives. While there 
she was offered employment in a hospital 
in Zurich. She accepted this position ear] 
in 1952, after checking with American aa 
sular authorities to make sure that such 
employment would not affect her citizenship 
status, even though the hospital was Oper. 
ated by a branch of the Swiss Government 
Under the old law a dual national woulg 
lose his American citizenship through em. 
ployment by a foreign government Only if 
(1) the position required the taking of an 
oath of allegiance to the empioying goverp. 
ment, or (2) if the position which the em. 
ployee was to fill was one limited to na- 
tionals of the employing government. Sinee 
no oath of allegiance was required from any 
employee of the hospital, and since there 
were no nationalistic limitations to the Posi- 
tion which she was to fill, she was told that 
this employment would not in any Way affect 
her citizenship status. 

She was working in the hospital on the 
effective date of the McCarran Act, of which 
she had had no advance notice. Early in 
1953, when applying for an extension of her 
American passport. she was informed that 
the passport could not be extended because 
she was no longer an American citizen, hay- 
ing lost her citizenship under section 349 
(a) (4) of the new law the moment it became 
effective on December 24. 1952. The girl was 
expatriated automatically on the effective 
date of the act and found that she was with. 
out recourse in the matter. There was no 
one to whom she could appeal, for the en- 
forcing agency—the Department of State— 
has no discretion in its application of this 
part of the law. 

It is impossible to weigh the favorable fea- 
tures of the act against the unfavorable ones, 
and, by doing so, determine whether the law 
is predominantly either good or bad, since 
the number of persons favorably affected by 
one section never corresponds to the number 
unfavorably affected by another. As stated 
earlier one can best judge the overall merits 
and deficiencies of the law through an ap- 
praisal of the degree of its success or failure 
in achieving the purposes for which it was 
drafted. The purpose of codifying and inte- 
grating all immigration and nationality laws 
within the framework of one statute was 
accomplished. The purpose of revoking obso- 
lete laws was achieved. The purposes of 
removing racial bars to naturalization and 
immigration and of elimination of discrimi- 
nation between sexes with respect to immi- 
gration have been fulfilled. With these 
major accomplishments listed on the credit 
side one may well ask what more can be 
expected from ane piece of legislation. And 
it is on this point alone—expectation—that 
the answer depends. 

Defenders of the law point to these 2t- 
ccmplishments and improvements, and state 
that the favorable results obtained exceed 
their original expectations. They concede 
that minor amendments are desirable to 
eliminate injustice and discrimination in 
certain individual cases, but they insist that 
the national origins quota system established 
in 1924 be perpetuated as a necessary foun- 
dation for American immigration policy. 
Critics, however, claim that the expectations, 
as well as the hopes and prayers of millions 
of people all over the world, have been sadly 
crushed by the McCarran Act, principally 
because it had perpetuated this quota Sys- 
tem which they consider to be antiquated, 
unrealistic, and cruelly discriminatory 
against certain races, religions, and countries. 

And thus we arrive at the fundamental 
issue—that of a national immigration policy. 
Since 1924 our policy has been based on the 
national origins quota system. From 1924 
to 1929 the quota for any country was 2 per 
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nationality who were residing in 
tinental United States according to the 
conti of 1690. In 1929 the factors in the 
formula were changed, resulting in quotas 
oe set by mathematical proportion. The 
en for any country bore the same relation 
150,000 as the number of inhabitants of 
ts United States having that national ori- 
in bore to the total number of the inhabi- 
ae of the United States, according to the 
census of 1920. The minimum annual quota 
for any country was 100. The total of the 
yotas amounted annually to 154,277, until 
houary 1, 1953, when the provisions of the 
McCarran Act increased them slightly to 
Oe mattennt origins system has been 
under attack from its inception on the 
srounds that it was devised to cut down 
immigration from Southern and Eastern Eu- 
rope, on the theory that Nordic peoples are 
more easily assimilable into the American 
population than the people most adversely 
affected by quota restrictions. It has been 
attacked on religious grounds as discriminat- 
ing both against the Catholics of Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, and the Jews of Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania. It is the common belief 
of objective analysts that most of the uproar 
over the McCarran Act was not caused so 
much by anything the law did, as by what 
it did not do—create and implement a new 
and less restrictive immigration policy, per- 
mitting an up-to-date approach to modern 
migration problems. The McCarran Act, 
through the refusal of its framers and spon- 
sors to depart from the traditional policy of 
quota restriction, thus became a target for 
criticism and abuse, not only from those ad- 
versely affected by any of its provisions, but 
also from those chronic and articulate op- 
ponents of the national origins system. 


An objective appraisal of the current situ- 
ation was furnished by Mr. Cabell Phillips, 
who wrote in the New York Times of April 7, 
1955, “Senator HERBERT LEHMAN and Repre- 
sentative CELLER, both New York Democrats, 
joined forces a year and a half ago to sup- 
plant the McCarran-Walter Act with an om- 
nibus immigration bill of their own. It dif- 
fers from the present act in these principal 
ways: (1) abolition of the national origins 
basis for establishing quotas; (2) increase of 
the maximum annual quota to 250,000; (3) 
the transferability of unused quotas, and 
(4) amelioration of the security and eligibil- 
ity requirements. They have reintroduced 
this measure in both the House and Senate 
in the present session. However, there is 
little evident intention in either Chamber 
wo take it up at this session. This seeming 
apathy, however, is deceptive: it is less an 
absence of interest than an urge not to stir 
the issue’s partisans. On the one hand is 
the natural urge of former immigrants (or 
their descendants) to share the blessings of 
‘the American dream’ with their kinsmen 
abroad. Similarly, people who style them- 
selves liberals, irrespective of their nation- 
al origins, believe that the opportunities of 
American citizenship ought not to be denied 
others who sincerely want it. This theme 
figures strongly in the dogma of most of the 
so-called nationalist and patriotic societies. 
Opposed to freer immigration are the con- 
servatives generally, and particularly those 
Whose immigrant status is many generations 
old. They fear not only the ‘mongrelizing’ 
‘niuence of heavy immigration on the 
American bloodstream’ but also the influ- 
‘nee of ‘foreign ideologies’ on our political 
thought. Thus the issue is a highly emo- 
tional one that cuts across traditional party 
lines. While both parties are publicly com- 
mitted to easing the strictures of the pres- 
ent immigration law, it is a task from which 
both leaderships shrink.” 
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Washington, the Perfect Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Honorable Timothy J. Murphy, 
commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, de- 
livered an outstanding address at the 
annual George Washington birthday 
luncheon at the George Mason Hotel in 
Alexandria, Va., February 22. It is a 
privilege for me to insert his remarks at 
this point in the REcokp and to commend 
Commander Murphy for his pertinent 
remarks. The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States is one of the most 
important patriotic organizations in 
this country. I commend Commander 
Murphy’s remarks to every patriotic 
American: 

WASHINGTON, THE PERFECT CITIZEN 


It is a privilege to be here today in Alex- 
andria, Va., the old hometown of George 
Washington. To lay a wreath on hiy tomb 
at Mount Vernon is a superlative honor, one 
that will ever be cherished, both in my offi- 
cial capacity as the Commander in Chief and 
representative of the more than 1,250,000 
members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and personally as an American citizen, who 
with humble pride had the opportunity of 
paying respectful homage to our great hero. 

All of us from earliest childhood were 
taught that Washington was truly great; 
later we learned in more detail why he was 
great. But what has impressed me most of 
late is the extent and the impact of his in- 
ternational renown—a universality—that re- 
sulted from the magnitude of his achieve- 
ment and its indelible impress upon the his- 
tory of civilization. That we say because he 
continues now as in his own lifetime to re- 
ceive the applause and inspire, the reverence 
of freedom-loving peoples everywhere. 
And—it is a profound reverence—one that 
has not diminished with the years. In his 
lifetime, it was more personal. After the 
Revolution, Lord Erskine, one of England’s 
greatest lawyers, when sending one of his 
speeches to Washington, wrote on a blank 
leaf: “I have a large acquaintance among 
the most exalted and valuable classes of 
men; but you are the only human being for 
whom I have ever felt an awful reverence.” 

Yes; the world revered and reveres Wash- 
ington. Last November, when we, of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, were honored by 
the award of the French Legion of Honor to 
its commander in chief, it was learned at 
the time that close to the spot where our 
ceremony took place in the Invalides, Napo- 
leon, who had decreed a period of mourning 
for the French Army on news of the death 
of Washington, also ordered that there be 
delivered at the shrine of the French mili- 
tary, a funeral oration in eulogy of the great 
American. At the time, ships of the British 
fleet around the world, half-masted their 
flags on the news of his passing. All extraor- 
dinary honors that did much to enhance the 
prestige of the new American Republic. 

Hundreds of speakers will talk about Wash- 
ington today with appropriate emphasis on 
the more conspicuous aspects of his career; 
many will refer to his sage counsel both on 
domestic and foreign policy. Also, thousands 
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of small boys and girls will, throughout the 
land, recount the traditional tales such as 
“cutting down the cherry tree” and other 
stories about Washington that are part of 
our most cherished folklore. Surely, every 
program and ceremony that emphasize the 
unselfish, highminded, and patriotic charac- 
teristics of Washington stimulate better 
Americanism. 

And with Americanism in mind, I shall 
comment on Washington, the citizen, “the 
perfect citizen,” Emerson called him. How 
did he become a perfect citizen? Some in- 
sight is gained as to how, when we ponder 
the two mottoes, the spirit of which he fol- 
lowed from early manhood. They were: 
“Deeds, not words” and “For God and coun- 
try.” And to attain or proximate such high 
goals, we might next ask, What were some 
of the finer qualities of character and con- 
duct that he so consistently displayed. 

Washington became the perfect citizen by 
living up to his mottoes. Love of country 
came first, and this meant to him a con- 
scientious discharge of the public and mili- 
tary duties of his time and station in life; 
duties executed always with a high intelli- 
gence, and a manliness without vanity or 
ostentation. The Golden Rule seemed to be 
his guide whether it be the high business 
of state or his private and official relations 
with men. He chose wise counselors and 
from them drew the best collective wisdom. 
He was fearless of danger, and showed a cour=- 
age, both moral and physical that became a 
part of his nature. With this combination 
of intellectual and moral qualities and a 
trust in Almighty God, Washington built an 
illustrious career that neither time nor dis- 
tance have diminished in grandeur. 

As with most truly great men, some of 
these superior qualities were shown early in 
life. Twenty years before the Revolution, 
Washington a young militia officer, was sent 
by the Royal Governor of Virginia, on a 
dangerous mission to a then distant French 
outpost, just south of Lake Erie. In this 
wilderness, he was to learn all he could as 
to preparations for war, in addition to de- 
livering to the French commander an official 
British protest against alleged territorial en- 
croachments. The 600-mile journey through 
the snow, the fording of ice-choked streams 
and rivers, the ever-present danger and close 
calls of Indian ambush, comprise a story of 
incredible hardship. For his valuable serv- 
ices little thanks were received from on high, 
but a good number of his intimates saw then 
the qualities of fortitude and self-sacrifice 
that characterized his later career. 

Shortly after this historic feat, Washing- 
ton gave up his colonial commission, mainly 
because of his disgust with the unjust prece- 
Gence accorded officers with royal commis- 
sions over those of the Colonies. However, 
when General Braddock came in 1755, the 
young Virginian was persuaded by the Brit- 
ish general to joinvhis staff as a volunteer 
aide in the French-Indian War. At the 
murderous battle of Monongahela where 
Braddock himself and over one-half of his 
force were massacred, Washington had four 
bullets pass through his coat and two horses 
were shot out from under him. The cam- 
paign might have been different had Wash- 
ington’s prudent counsel been heeded. 
However, after 5 hard years of military serv- 
ice, Washington tried again to secure a 
Royal Army commission, but when refused, 
he promptly resigned. It is of significance 
that his next military commission was that 
of Commander in Chief of the Army of the 
United Colonies. 

Fate is mysterious. Have you ever thought 
that had Washington become a midshipman 
in the Royal Navy, as once contemplated, 
or been granted the much sought after Royal 
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army commission, it is highly probably our 
country would have lost the services of an 
American, called by some historians, the 
indispensible man of the Revolution. 

After the French-Indian War, Washing- 
ton returned to his beloved Mount Vernon, 
but ever public spirited, he served for 15 
continuous years in the House of Burgesses. 
Of this period, it is said, that Washington 
never failed to retain the affection of his 
constituents and his people; that, I believe, 
can be attributed to his belief in and fight 
for the sanctity and well-being of the in- 
dividual. 

Never was it more in evidence than the 
awful winter of 1777 and ’78 at Valley 
Forge. In a struggle to feed, clothe, and pay 
his men, he set an example of endurance, 
inspiration, and courage seldom equaled in 
military history. Think of it—in a com- 
mand of about 11,000 men, Washington 
reported nearly 3,000 unfit for duty. The 
last hope—an army in tatters, unpaid, hun- 
gry, and many barefoot. General Washing- 
ton wrote: “Their march might be traced by 
the blood of their feet.”” And to add to his 
grief, a small clique of senior officers in- 
trigued to have him relieved to command. 
But the great soul rose above it all. With 
envy for none and solicitude for all, he con- 
tinued with the task of making an army out 
of a sick mob. Briefly, he suffered and he 
struggled and he won. 

During this ordeal, Washington was calm 
and patient, soliciting Congress in strong but 
dignified letters. Leaders of less stature in 
Washington’s place perhaps would have 
borne down harder on the apprehended de- 
serters and other offenders against disci- 
pline; and also have become bitter in their 
relations with the Congress. But Washing- 
ton, the just, adhered to the Golden Rule of 
his youth: “So whatever you wish that men 
would do to you, do so to them.” This guid- 
ing principle eloquently bespoke his char- 
acter after death. For when the long and 
carefully drawn will of Washington was read, 
the second item stipulated: “Upon the de- 
cease of my wife, it is my will and desire 
that all the slaves whom I hold in my own 
right shall receive their freedom.” Further 
provision was made that those slaves who 
were old and infirm would be clothed and 
fed by his heirs as long as the slaves should 
live. This was the last act of a Christian 
gentleman who stressed acts and not words, 
and who did for others what he should have 
liked others do for him. 

It is my belief that the righteousness and 
beautiful philsophy of the Golden Rule had 
much weight in influencing the aristocratic 
Washington to battle for the common man; 
to fight for the cause of individual liberty 
and equal opportunity. And were he with 
us today, we may safely assume that as the 
perfect citizen, he would teach and inspire 
others to teach, the rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities of living in the world’s great- 
est democracy. Or, as he phrased it, “the 
greatest trust ever confided to a political 
society.’ 

He would tell us also that a country should 
never forget her veterans. The general who 
took no salary but consistently demanded 
that all justice and possible compensation 
be given his officers and men, will live for- 
ever in our history as America’s first and 
most distinguished veteran. After return- 
ing to Mount Vernon in 1783 after more than 
8'4 years of military service there were 
precious few who could tell him much about 
battle and personal sacrifice. Reminder— 
when we of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
work to help the needy veteran and his 
widow, we are carrying on the tradtion of our 
first military commander. 

His heartfelt appreciation of those who 
served under him is expressed in the words: 
“You have in a common cause fought and 
triumphed together; the independence and 
liberty you possess are the work of joint 
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counsels, and joint efforts, of common dan- 
gers, sufierings, and successes.” He gave 
“cordial and effectionate thanks” to his offi- 
cers and soldiers for their devotion to him 
during the war. 

Washington believed that people who profit 
from freedom must pay something back to 
the common fund. That is why he said: 
“Every man who is in the vigor of life ought 
to serve his country in whatever line it re- 
quires and he is fit for.” A counsel that 
should be heeded by loyal Americans every- 
where. 

All of these precepts and sage counsel to- 
gether with the life itself of the Father of 
our Country should provide intense patriotic 
inspiration to us who enjoy the fruits of his 
labor. 

As the patriot we shall ever remember him 
as one who gave to the limit of his physical 
and mental powers to gain the individual 
freedom which you and I enjoy. 

As the warrior we shall remember him as 
the Commander in Chief of the Continental 
Army, the victor at Yorktown, the battle that 
gained the independence which led to our 
present status as the most powerful democ- 
racy in the world. 

As the statesman we shall ever remember 
him as our first President, and as a drafter 
and defender of the principle of constitu- 
tional Government. 

A contemporary of our perfect citizen, who, 
when designing an inscription for the great 
man’s tomb, captured perhaps in a few words 
the essence of his eventful career. 

“Magnanimous in youth 
Glorious through life 
Great in death.” 
What greater could be said of any man? 


A Farmer Is Amused at the Moaniag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to present the following letter from 
a North Dakota farmer, Paul Sv-ard- 
strom, Hurdsfield, N. Dak. Mr. Sward- 
strom says he does not live in the most 
fertile area in the world, but he is work- 
ing, getting along and enjoying the fruits 
of his own labor: 

Hon. OTTo KRUEGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Otto: It is with a little amusement 
that I listen to all this bemoaning of the 
farmers’ plight as if the majority of the 
farmers were on the verge of bankruptcy 
and their families suffering from want. 
There is, certainly, no evidence of a farm 
depression in our area. Quite the contrary. 
Drive through main street of our little vil- 
lage any nice weekday afternoon and count 
the new-model cars parked along the sides; 
take inventory of all the new trucks, trac- 
tors, combines, and other modern machin- 
ery farmers have bought in the past year; 
note the new improvements in farm build- 
ings, the TV antennas sprouting from farm 
homes, the new electric appliances from 
welders to water-pressure systems which have 
been installed and you can’t help but con- 
clude that farmers have been making money. 
Speaking for ourselves our net income (and 
we are just small farmers) has been greater 
all ‘through the years than the yearly salary 
of our high-school superintendent. 
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Now I can only speak for ourselves but 
I think we can rightly assume that We hee 
in southern Wells County with our ion 
sloughs, rocks, and gumbo haven't got 
most fertile soil or the most idea] farming 
conditions in these United States. No; = 
we, perhaps, the most efficient farmers in 
the country. 

What I am trying tot say is that ¢2 wheat 
90-cent barley, and $3 flax is still g good 
money-making proposition; that Secretary 
Benson and his flexible price supports hasn't 
wrecked the farmer and that the majority 
of farmers aren’t doing any kicking, It's 
the pig that can’t get at the trough that 
does the squealing. And he makes go much 
noise you can’t hear the contenteq grunts 
of the satisfied ones. Of course, the Talnots 
and Thatchers have their own peculiar aye 
to grind as have certain officeseekers, Moy 
of us understand that. 

We enjoy your articles in the Harvey Her. 
ald, Orro. Your recent one about tree re). 
ter belts is very apt. This is sound agricy). 
tural planning. Keep up the good work. 

The soil-bank program seems the best ap. 
swer to the farm surplus problem. But don't 
ruin it by tying it to 90 percent supports. We 
won't set aside the land if we can make more 
money cropping it. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL SWARDSTROM 


No Floors in Their Churches on Trinidad, 
British West Indies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 4 
Baptist sect on the island of Trinidad, 
British West Indies, has no floors in its 
churches. A chauffeur on Trinidad de- 
veloped the story in this way: 

“There are many religions here. A 
Baptist group hasn’t any floors in its 
churches. 

“Why not? 

“They love Mother Earth, believe it 
the supplier of strength and inspiration. 
It grows our food, nourishes our all- 
mals and gives us water to drink. Thes 
Baptists go on retreats lying in the 
ground, buried up to their chins. Fo 
over 20 days, they drink only fiuids. 
They believe in this state, mother earth 
will give them visions and _ inspiration 
enough to carry them over until their 
next retreat. So they are most at home 
when they worship in their churches 
standing on the ground.” 

Mr. Speaker, when I related this story 
to Congressman Burpick, of North Da- 
kota, a Baptist, he said: 

Well, don’t you know, in politics, we s# 
that a man with his feet on the ground 
can’t be beat. 
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Employment and Rehabilitation of Physi- 
cally Handicapped Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive from A. J. Healy, 
national commander of the Military 
order of the Purple Heart, a copy of the 
current issue of the Purple Heart maga~- 
gine. It is devoted, basically, to the 
cause of the employment and rehabilita- 
tin of the Nation’s handicapped, par- 
ticularly, of course, those who were dis- 
abled by reason of service in the uniform 
of our country. . 

The matter of employing the physi- 
cally handicapped has long been one of 
my deepest interests. I have been 
pleased to cooperate with veterans’ or- 
sanizations, with the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, with the Wisconsin State 
Committee for the same purpose, and 
with other patriotic service groups. 

Isend to the desk two items from the 
Purple Heart magazine, the first, a brief 
summary editorial on hiring disabled 
veterans; the second, an article, by Col. 
Waldron E. Leonard, on properly em- 
ploying the handicapped in the Govern- 
ment itself. I ask unanimous consent 
that both be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

I hope that the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart will be given the fullest 
possible support in its noble efforts along 
these lines, as well as in its other services 
to the combat-wounded. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

HIRE THE HANDICAPPED 

Disabled veterans, trained under the Vet- 
erans’ Administration vocational rehabilita- 
ton programs, have given America a message 
of hope over the past decade. 

Through their achievements they have 
demonstrated that there is practically no 
type or degree of handicap that need be be- 
yond the ken of rehabilitation; that there is 

ica no type of occupation out of 
the properly trained, properly 
ipped worker; 






that the handi- 
the opportunity, can become 
-sustaining members of their 





rd of the more than 600,000 dis- 
; is Who have received vocational 
Tehabilitation training speaks for itself. 
Many rehabilitated veterans of today never 
uid have been considered for vocational re- 
1 1 in an earlier day. ‘Medically 
r training’ would have been the 
advanced rehabilitation tech- 
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erans themselves, have opened the doors to 
hope and achievement. 

Veteran-trainees have had nearly every 
conceivable type of service-connected disabil- 
ity: 41 percent have bone injuries; 24 percent 
have had disorders of the nervous system; 8 
percent have had tuberculosis; 7 percent 
have had diseases of the heart and circulatory 
system; the rest had a wide variety of other 
types of ailments. 

Handicaps did not limit veterans’ choices 
of training objectives. They set their sights 
for nearly every occupation at which man 
earns his living, from aeronautical engineer 
to zoologist, from office worker to machinist, 
from farmer to businessman. In all 35 per- 
cent trained for top positions in the profes- 
sions and the managerial field; 38 percent 
for highly skilled trades; 14 percent in farm- 
ing; and the other 13 percent for clerical, 
sales, and service jobs. 

Disabled veterans have shown the world 
that there can be new hope for the handi- 
capped. They have demonstrated that the 
emphasis can be shifted from disability to 
ability. The strength they have gained 
through rehabilitation is added strength for 
America. 





WE CAN MEET THE EMPLOYMENT HANDICAPPED 
PROBLEM 


(By Col. Waldron E. Leonard) 


A veteran just left this office who had been 
hurt, a paraplegic, but no complaint or self- 
pity was expressed by him in any of our 
conversations. The wound he was suffering 
from was in the heart of disappointment in 
being assured in an interview several weeks 
ago that a position would be available for 
him in the near future. The disappoint- 
ment was caused by the fact that he received 
a notice that a position as messenger was 
available and he could submit his qualifica- 
tions for same. 

It was difficult to try to explain how the 
error could occur that would cause him to 
be certified for this type of position, which 
job specifications certainly for this par- 
ticular position would not qualify a para- 
plegic; or why after lengthy interviews that 
a counselor would not record or remember 
the physical condition of the applicant, but 
often I am afraid that those who have quali- 
fied for the responsibility of assisting the 
handicapped get careless in their interviews 
and leave the impression to the one seeking 
assistance that they have a motherly com- 
plex in sympathy for the applicant’s con- 
dition or take the easiest route in discon- 
tinuing the interview regarding the appli- 
cant’s qualifications for the possibility of 
employment by continuous suggestions of 
rehabilitation. While this program has 
rendered and is rendering excellent service, 
there certainly comes a time when counsel- 
lors should recognize that their responsibili- 
ties are assisting the handicapped in obtain- 
ing employment; which brings us to the sub- 
ject of what employment. 

Throughout the country various agencies 
are doing a splendid job familiarizing in- 
dustry with the excellent service and per- 
formance of the so-called handicapped indi- 
vidual, Statistics are prepared and proof 
given in many instances that these em- 
ployees are the most valuable and produc- 
tive, but I believe that too much 
given to the employment of the handicapped 
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tion other than he Is qualified for, when per- 
haps with less effort a review of job de- 
scriptions where the handicapped could serve 
would be more helpful. 


While proclamations are issued by the 
Federal Government, State government, and 
municipal governments encouraging indus- 
try to employ the handicapped and cita- 
tions are given throughout the country by 
veterans’ organizations and those interested 
for their cooperation in assisting in this 
program, it might be well if we could con- 
sider the possibilities of positions existing 
in Government that would seem a “natural” 
for many of our handicapped. 


MUNICIPAL JOBS 


For an example, in most towns and cities 
throughout the country hundreds of park- 
ing meters have been installed on the streets 
where coins are deposited for parking privi- 
leges. The requirement of the collectors 
for these meters is that they have a key 
and a sack, the key to unlock the meter 
and the sack to carry the coins. This about 
summarizes the entire responsibility. I 
wonder how many of the city fathers in is- 
suing proclamations on employing the handi- 
capped have thought of their responsibility. 


Other positions in the municipal govern- 
ments throughout the United States in- 
clude traffic enumerators. This respon- 
sibility consists of standing or sitting in 
certain spaces on the street or in an office 
building in a window facing the traffic push- 
ing a small button that totals the number 
of vehicles passing in a particular area so 
as to determine the flow of traffic for the 
purpose of installing stop signs, street lights, 
installation of bridges, widening highways, 
or generally improving traffic conditions in 
the area checked. Many cities have dozens 
of these enumerators. Their calculators are 
turned in to a centralized point at the end 
of the day and results tallied by clerks. 
Again, I wonder how many city fathers have 
given first consideration for these positions 
to the handicapped. 

Many cities have discontinued the use of 
their acting police enforcement officers for 
walking along the sidewalks and issuing vio- 
lation parking tickets and instead have em- 
ployed auxiliary policemen and many cities 
are using ladies to carry out this responsibil- 
ity. It appears to me that this type of po- 
sition should be considered for the handi- 
capped where qualified. 

There are school guard crossing positions. 
Certainly no one would be careful 
of your children and my children than those 
who know what it means to be hurt. These 
are just a few of the positions in your city 
that might be considered by the municipal 
vernment for the job opportunities of the 
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Icapped 
STATE JOBS 
In State government you might re- 
view qualifications needed to issue auto- 
mobile license plates, watchmen or guards 
in State buildings or institutions, elevator 
operators in State buildings, positions of 
issuing traffic permits, road tests for appli- 


bridges 





and where toll roads and toll 
*xistence and you see perfectly healthy 
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inc duals si Ss accepting pay- 
ment for such privileges, ask yourself why 
the State government is not giving consider- 
at allocating these positions to the 
I C yped 
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Several agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the President’s own Committee on 
the Employment of the Handicapped have 
done a remarkable job in calling to the at- 
tention of the public numerous instances 
where production increased or services ren- 
dered better by those listed as handicapped. 


DISABILITY TO ABILITY 


However, there seems to be a need for & 
committee or commission under the super- 
vision of or working directly with the Civil 
Service Commission to iron out certain diffi- 
culties in job specifications and require- 
ments that in some instances make it im- 
possible for Government agencies to give 
assistance to the handicapped employment 
problem. 

Certainly this review should not be limited 
to the positions heretofore described, as 
many of those referred to as handicapped do 
have administrative and supervisory quali- 
fications that I feel are too often not given 
a position of responsibility due perhaps that 
a review of the actual duties required at the 
time of a vacancy might not correspond with 
the job specification sheet that had formerly 
been prepared for the position. 

Perhaps the agency responsible for estab- 
lishing rehabilitation centers should con- 
sider a business establishment in placing a 
new recruit, in allocating some funds direct 
to the agency for special attention, where he 
will most likely receive permanent employ- 
ment after his initial training. Often in 
an organization where there are a variety of 
positions, it can be determined very soon as 
to whether the position the applicant is 
first placed on will be the most likely where 
he will succeed for future livelihood. 

For an illustration, a veteran who Was a 
former truck driver was given 3 years train- 
ing as an automobile mechanic in rehabilita- 
tion centers. His service-connected disabil- 
ity left the veteran almost ceaf. The factory 
manager discovered soon after his employ- 
ment it was difficult for him to hear the 
motor running, thereby it being difficult for 
him to properly tune motors. 

The manager of the plant noticed that the 
veteran was continuously visiting the fabric 
cutting table where seat covers were made. 
In talking with the veteran he found that he 
was fascinated by this type of work and 
transferred him to this department. In less 
than a year he was placed as general fore- 
man in the department with several men 
under his supervision. This observation and 
consultation changed the employee from a 
disability to an ability and from a liability 
to an asset. 

It might be well for Government agencies 
to consider giving an opportunity to some 
of the positions heretofore listed and cer- 
tainly many others in their departments 
where satisfactory results could be obtained, 
first to the disabled veteran where qualified 
to perform such service, second, any handi- 
capped person under the same circumstances, 
and third, to those of 40 years of age and 
over, who because of their age find it most 
difficult to obtain employment. 


The Family Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 
Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, from 
the richness of his experience as director 
of a rural parish in Appanoose County, 
Iowa, the Reverend Banks Doggett, Jr., 
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of Unionville, Iowa, has expressed in a 
letter to me his thoughts on the farm 
problem, and the conclusions he has 
reached on solving it. He is concerned 
with the spiritual and economic welfare 
of all people—those with whom he comes 
in contact on the family-sized farm and 
those who could be helped by the de- 
velopment of a better plan for research, 
production, and distribution of farm 
products. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I ask unanimous consent to 
include Mr. Doggett’s letter: 

THE METHOpDIst CHURCH, 
APPANOOSE COUNTY PARISH, 
Centerville, Iowa, February 9, 1956. 
Hon. Kari M. LECOMPTE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Allow me to introduce 
myself to you. I am the Methodist minister 
appointed to the directorship of the Appa- 
noose County parish. Perhaps you are fa- 
miliar with this rural project. It has been 
one of the pioneer projects in rural work in 
our church. The churches of the county are 
cooperating together for a more effective 
ministry to the area. These churches are: 
Unionville; Wesley Chapel, south of Mo- 
ravia; Iconium; Mystic; Brazil; Plano; Numa; 
Cincinnati; Zoar, southeast of Exline; Sharon 
Chapel, east of Centerville; and Fairview, 
southwest of Moravia. 

The spiritual life of these communities is 
dependent upon several physical considera- 
tions. Our world has come to such a place 
that we cannot separate secular life from 
spiritual life. It appears that we now be- 
lieve—that what one does during the week 
has an effect on what one does on Sunday; 
and that, what one does on Sunday, affects 
what one does the remainder of the week. 
This is as it should be. 

I am very much concerned, therefore, with 
what goes on during the week for my people, 
for that is going to have an effect upon what 
we attempt to accomplish in the church on 
Sunday. Man's life is a single experience, 
composed of the experiences of every day. 
This brings us to the point I wish to visit 
with you about. 

My concern is for the family life of rural- 
agricultural people. I share a like concern 
for the industrial worker. The peculiarity 
of the situation in this area—and in many 
other areas of the United States with which 
I am familiar—is that there is such a dis- 
parity between the plight of the industrial 
worker and the agricultural worker. I realize 
that certainly we must consider that the in- 
troduction of new industrial production into 
the consumer market is healthy. Also, that 
the produce of agriculure is not proportion- 
ately desired as the income of the consumer is 
increased. Man’s appetite does not go up as 
does his paycheck, after he has attained a sat- 
isfactory level of sustenance. This is, I feel, 
one of the problems that we face. As agri- 
cultural production increases, we must be de- 
pendent upon population increases, foreign 
markets and the creation of new uses of 
agricultural production. 

Therefore, I believe that the general agri- 
cultural economy will benefit from a more 
aggressive marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts on the foreign markets—even at less 
return possibly than for home consumption 
of the same products. A diversion of funds 
within the Agriculture Department from 
direct price supports to this end might pos- 
sibly enable the reduction of our surplus 
stores Possibly a stepped-up cooperation 
with the church and charitable distribution 
agencies could be worked out with the Gov- 
ernment accepting a greater financial re- 
sponsibility than at the present time. There 
certainly are depressed areas of the world 
that would benefit immeasurably from such 
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humane charitableness. We must 
be careful that our charitableness is not 

an ostensibly distasteful degree, We ” 
not afford to swap food for goodwil — 
must give food and accept that which a _ 
as a matter of course. We need no 
agonizing reappraisals in this regard, 

My second interest lies in the develo 
ment of more useful utilization of the aq : 
cultural production. This is an me 
activity for both the private and ‘nae, 
mental interest. The past has seen much 
from the Government to implement Produc 
tion. Now, we need a creative approach ¢, 
research that will pave the way toa greater 
use of agriculture’s produce. The long-run 
result of such a program will be helpful t 
stabilize the future. ' 

So much for the future: Let us look to the 
present. 

Here in Iowa we are concerned with pork 
and beef. In my native Southland, the con. 
cern is for cotton, tobacco, and Perhaps 
rice and fruit. In the West there are other 
interests. Attempting to adjust to any pro- 
gram that will be fair to all is indeeg a 
great difficulty. I think that before we aq. 
just anywhere, we must know toward what 
we are working. We need a philosophy for 
agriculture in the United States. We have 
a great heritage in which, I feel, we can get 
a beginning. Our country developed because 
men were free. Free to own their own land, 
property, and personal effects. Out of this 
freedom came the reality of the family farm 
Families formulated the great bulk of the 
agricultural work team. As farming became 
mechanized, family units became larger, 
This was as it should be. As men made for- 
tunes in other areas, and as great companies 
accumulated wealth, they looked around for 
@ place in which to invest. The Govern- 
ment made the investment in farms very 
enticing. This was through income-tax pro- 
visions—which were beneficial and fair to 
the family farm operator—but at the same 
time were of an even greater benefit to non- 
farm investors. Now, much of the land is 
held by nonfarm operators. This is a devia- 
tion from the reality of the family farm as 
our heritage suggests to us. 

I feel that some consideration should be 
given—by the Government—in its tax struc- 
ture, to making the investment of wealth in 
farm properties for nonfarm people less at- 
tractive. Why should a man be allowed to 
write off his income in a profession to losses 
on another man’s labor to his own benefit? 
Why not give the farm operator a fair op- 
portunity in the farm market by eliminating 
the nonfarm bidder? We all know Iowa 
land is too high to operate with a proper 
return on investment. Is not the nonfarm 
ownership in part responsible for this dis- 
parity? 

A second consideration for the present is 
that of production regulation. We are— 
to some extent—in difficulty because of the 
attempt to regulate at a point that regula- 
tion is impossible. The desire of man for 
greater gain will not be regulated by any 
mechanical, governmental system that is on 
a volunteer basis. Man volunteers to deprive 
himself from gain, only at a moral com- 
pulsion. Not many American farmers have 
that moral tompulsion at the moment, 
Either there must be a program with the 
power of enforcement incorporated within, of 
there will be no adhering, in a significant 

yay, to regulations for production. 

I believe that an attempt to hinder the 
production is not only inhumane, but also 
un-Christian when we consider the world 
about us with its starving population. It 
may be that we must drop down the ecd- 
nomic ladder a ways in order that we fulfill 
our moral responsibility to the world. Of 
course this is not a desirable goal. But, 
guide the world toward the freedom and 
level of living that we know, we must of nec- 
essity show the way with willingness and 


however, 
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Woody Creek.......- 

| Small grains_.-| Yes. 
Beef cattle... 
Sheep--.- 


Dairy cows..-.-| Yes. 


What’s the Matter With the Drought 
Relief Feed Program? 
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HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, everybody is talking about the farm 
problem, and here in the Senate we are 
trying to do something about it. We are 
all quite conscious of the farmer’s plight. 
It is a confusing and vexing problem. 
We have not, however, heard all the 
stories. 

The farm problem is particularly acute 
in the Southwest, Mr. President, where 
for the past 5 years the farmers and 
ranchers in Texas have suffered one of 
the worst droughts on record, along with 
the pressures of the cost-price squeeze. 

During this period the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken steps to aid the 
Grought-stricken farmer and rancher. 
The Federal drought-relief program was 
very beneficial to these people, but it now 
develops that these benefits—specifically 
the benefits received from the Govern- 
ment feed program—have been of an elu- 
sive character. 

I call the attention of Senators to an 
editorial printed in the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raiser magazine of February 1956. 
I am very concerned over the situation 
outlined in this editorial, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD: 

There being no objeciion, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH THE DROUGHT 

RELIEF FEED PROGRAM? 

Reports from throughout the Southwest 
indicate that all is not rosy in the Govern- 
ment’s drought relief feed program. Not only 
are many of the ranchmen and stock farm- 
ers confused—some are scared and will have 
nothing more to do with the program. 
Others are quite concerned because they have 
been asked to pay back to the Government 
that which they thought they were receiving 
under the relief program. 

fany of the feed dealers have been under 
considerable pressure by Government inves- 
tigators and according to their reports some 
of them are plenty tough and plenty rough. 
One or two feed dealers are known to be 
dropping out of the drought relief feed pic- 
‘ture, and it is rumored that many are 
to have their permits to sell drought relief 
feed canceled in the immediate future be- 
cause of varied and sundry deviations from 
printed instructions. 
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Much of the confusion existing in the in- 
dustry at this time can be resolved by a 
centralization of focusing of the problems 
into one place where they can be studied 
and acted upon. It is doubtful whether the 
Federal or State Government will continue 
to push investigations which are imposing 
undue hardship upon either the feed dealer 
or the ranch people. The current situation, 
however, emphasizes that too little coopera- 
tive action—too little focusing of attention 
upon the problems confronting the dealers 
and growers. 

Here is an outline, not too definite nor 
comprehensive but worth studying, of the 
situation at present: > 

In the late summer or early fall of 1954 
the drought emergency feed program was 
established under which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, through feed channels, 
made available to farmers and ranchmen feed 
from the Commodity Credit surplus stock 
at a discount of $1 per hundred pounds. The 
discount was handled through the FHA and 
ASC offices with purchase orders and dealers’ 
certificates. The instruction that the feed 
dealers received from the ASC offices was very 
vague with the general idea being that the 
program was to be handled liberally in order 
that the farmer or ranchman might secure 
the utmost benefit from the program. No 
definite instruction was given to the feed 
dealer and each one was apparently left to 
interpret the instructions he received from 
the ASC office in his own manner. 

This program went on for about a year, 
and about that time, the auditors began to 
appear and thoroughly check the records of 
the feed dealers, the apparent purpose being 
to enforce strictly certain rules that they had 
pertaining to the application of the program. 
It seems from reports that come in from 
areas where they have been working, that it 
is their purpose to disallow all the credits 
that they possibly can find a technicality to 
disallow. The procedure seems to be to 
charge back to the dealer anything that they 
can find any technical error in, and he in 
turn charges it back to the farmer or ranch- 
man. Obviously, the dealer did not receive 
the credit and is therefore hardly in position 
to take the loss. On the other hand, the 
farmer or ranchman who did receive the 
credit is, in many cases, financially unable 
to take the loss. The local ASC offices were 
themselves so poorly informed as to the in- 
terpretation which the auditors would place 
upon the program that the information they 
gave to the dealers and the farmers and 
ranchmen was often misleading and led to 
more confusion. For instance, one ASC office 
was of the opinion that all purchase orders 
had been extended indefinitely and were 
valid until such time as they were specifically 
canceled out, presumably by auditors. Many 
dealers and ranchmen continued to use the 
orders in good faith at a time when, accord- 
ing to the auditors, they were no longer valid 
and many of these transactions were appar- 
ently being canceled out and the credits dis- 
allowed. 

It would seem that in view of the con- 
fusion that resulted from the manner in 
which the program was set up and the poor 
and often inaccurate instructions that came 
from the ASC offices that the only fair way 
to correct the errors that had been made 
would be for someone to take retroactive 
action that would allow the credits which 
were disallowed because of technicalities and 
due to the ignorance of those who were par- 
ticipatirg in the program. 

Now, we have a drought relief feed pro- 
gram. 

We also have auditors and investigators. 

Apparently we need some investigators to 
investigate the investigators. 

The condition of this program today is not 
satisfactory. 
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Civil Defense 
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HON. EDWARD A. GARMAT? 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Military Operations Subcommittee, 9 
which I am a member, is holding hegy. 
ings on the subject of civil defense, to lay 
the groundwork for needed revisions in 
the Federal civil-defense law. 

There is a widespread belief in this 
country that civil defense is either futije 
against sudden massive assaults with ny. 
clear weapons, or is hopelessly inade. 
quate under present arrangements, 

I am certainly of the opinion tha 
civil defense offers a hope for the people 
of this country in terms of survival from 
bomb damage and that the people should 
be assured that adequate arrangements 
are being made for that purpose. 

I believe that effective civil-defense 
measures can be taken if the need for 
them is sufficiently understood by the 
public. I personally intend to vote in 
favor of House Joint Resolution 98. This 
resolution was introduced earlier in the 
84th Congress by Congressman Hou- 
FIELD, to constitute the Federal Civil De. 
fense Administration, an executive de. 
partment of the Federal Government, 
headed by a Secretary. 

In connection with its hearings, the 
subcommittee chairman, Congressman 
HOLIFIELD, wrote to the mayors of cities 
considered critical target areas, request- 
ing their views on the national civil de- 
fense efforts today, its defects and recom: 
mendations for overcoming them. 

In my own city of Baltimore, Mayor 
D’Alesandro requested Col. Frank Milani, 
director of our civil-defense organiza- 
tion, to prepare a report for the commit- 
tee. This report has received favorable 
ccmment throughout the country. 

In the belief that it is of sufficient im- 
portance to be brought to the attention 
of the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, I have asked permission to extend 
my remarks and have it inserted. Iam 
also including some of the letters sent 
to Colonel Milani, commending him on 
his excellent report: 

CiviLn DEFENSE ORGANIZATION, 
Baltimore, Md., December 14, 1955. 
Hon. THomMaAs D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 
Mayor of Baltimore, City Hall, Balti- 
more, Md. 

DeaR Mayor D’ALESANDRO: Pursuant to 
your instructions, the following report 4 
submitted. 

Congressman HOo.iFtEp’s letter and the en- 
closures certainly have come at a most Op- 
portune time when we are endeavoring 10 
solve the multitude of problems in civil de- 
fense in the light of the present weapons 
effects and those newer weapons which now 
must be given attention. 5 

Like a great many of my colleagues &l! 
over the country, I feel the great weight % 
responsibility which lies upon us in these 
uncertain times and their implications. 

As you probably know, we in Baltimore 
have pursued the problem vigorously for 4 


long time. We have been concerned in 4p- 
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roaching the problem of civil defense from 

realistic viewpoint and we find a great 
- iety of stumbling blocks in our path in 
me attempt at arriving at realistic solutions. 
ma therefore my intention to set forth 
my thoughts on this major problem in the 
above light, conforming to the three major 
problems Congressman HOLIFIELD’s letter has 
posed : ; — ’ : 

1. The national civil defense effort today. 
9, Civil defense major¢defects. 

3, Asolution to overcome these defects. 

For your convenience, I have grouped the 
defects and solutions following each other. 


THE NATIONAL CIVIL DEFENSE EFFORT TODAY 


A. The Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion cannot be blamed wholly for the civil- 
defense situation as it exists today. The 
major error of civil defense in its early days 
was that its preparations were based on 
concepts of the last war. With this major 
strike against it, it has suffered from lack 
of proper coordination and planning as a 
result of a publie law which is inadequate 
to meet its responsibility. This was the sec- 
ond strike. The third strike is a continuing 
one dealing with an appropriate funding 
program which has caused the agency to 
work on a piecemeal basis rather than facing 
the problem of head on. 

B. While a fair appraisal of the national 
civil-defense effort since 1950 would indi- 
cate that some progress has been made, in 
total it is microscopic in the overall national 
security. In the light of its gigantic respon- 
sibility to the Nation, it has occupied only a 
minute place in our efforts towerd possible 
survival. In short, we have gone to the base- 
ment for bargains and come back with exact- 
ly what we have paid for. 

C. The total effort is summed up in the 
attitude of the American public toward civil 
defense which has erroneously been tagged 
as public apathy. I do not subscribe to that 
viewpoint. Rather, in my opinion, there is 
indicated a lack of vigorous leadership in 
the entire Federal civil defense agency who 
are charged with producing a realistic civil- 
defense program and the public by its at- 
titude has indicated a vote of no confidence 
in its operation. Couple this with the natu- 
tal desire of the people for a peaceful era to 
which we all subscribe, and you end up with 
& general let-George-do-it complex. We must 
recognize that the American people need and 
want education, not propaganda. We recog- 
nize that America and its people have never 
been subjected to live frontiers, that they 
have lived in a vacuum of isolationism for a 
century and a half. These frontiers have 
been defined for us. We must make our peo- 
ple understand about air oceans which do not 
present any impediment to an aggressor. In 
short, we must take the public into our con- 
fidence, spare nothing. We recognize the 
aspirations and hopes of the American people 
and react in accordance with those aspira- 
tions and hopes. The overriding desire for 
peace, and with it a tendency on the part of 
the people to play at a peace game as though 
it were a reality and here now, must be rec- 
ognized. Pure propaganda to turn this trend 
around won't do it. Scare speeches and 
Tightening totals of destruction in the event 
of hydrogen attack won't do it, for Ameri- 
cans don’t scare easily. 


1 


2. CIVIL DEFENSE MAJOR DEFECTS AND SUGGESTED 
SOLUTIONS 


Defect A: An anticipated public law which 
does not conform with the responsibility 
*rought about by the atomic-hydrogen age 
* a civil defense within the security struc- 
oe which Will play its part as a deterrent 
‘O war, Within 10 years from the discovery 
of A and H bombs, nuclear weapons have 
developed into an immediate threat to the 
Millions who live in our industrial complex 
and & potential menace to the biological 
future of the human race. The problem is 
toW so vast. that both military and civil 
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defense against nuclear assault bear four 
major facets all closely integrated and de- 
pendent upon each other: (a) the threat 
of retaliation; (b) early warning and in- 
terccption of bomb carriers; (c) evacuation 
of cities in the path of assault; and (d) 
reduction of vulnerability by peacetime dis- 
persal of population and industry. These 
four when taken together while not prom- 
ising absolute security in the atomic age 
can, however, establish and maintain for 
a number of years a highly unstable and 
precarious status quo in which outbreak of 
war will be made unlikely by the terrible 
risk the aggressor takes in unleashing it. 
This is a status quo in which our Nation 
may continue to spend a large part of its 
national income building weapons of mass 
destruction, erecting more and more elabo- 
rate electronic curtains around the Amer- 
ican continent and shaping the political and 
economic life so as best to survive in @ 
blow-up that may occur at any moment. 

Solution A: (1) The Federal civil-defense 
agency must be given a dignified position 
in the governmental structure commensu- 
rate with its mission. If it is true that it 
must be considered a fourth arm of our 
national-security structure, then other agen- 
cies of Government and the Congress must 
recognize it as such. 

(2) The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 
should be completely overhauled and pro- 
vide for, among other things, the reorgan- 
ization of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration internally after transfer of its re- 
sponsibility and functioning within the 
framework of the Department of Defense. 
The top-level staffs of this reorganized 
agency should be sought not only from 
recognized civil-service lists but sought for 
their knowledge in their particular fields. 
This recognized agency, as the Department 
of Civil Defense, on a co-equal basis with 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force headed by 
a civilian Secretary of Civil Defense, should 
have representation on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and National Security Council. 

Defect B: Lack of a national master dis- 
aster plan to mitigate and recover from the 
effects of nuclea rassault. At present, nu- 
merous bulletins and circulars are fed like 
crumbs to starving pigeons. The result is 
a conglomeration of virtually hundreds of 
uncoordinated plans, not even speaking the 
same professional language. 

Solution B: The buildup of a national 
master disaster plan should be effected at an 
early date. Upon such a plan the State can 
base its planning on realistic and adequate 
information and in turn the local civil-de- 
fense authority do the same, thus creating a 
national pattern. The Federal agency could 
then more closely estimate its financial needs 
and approach Congress for the realistic 
budget which it merits. 

Defect C: Lack of Federal positive leader- 
ship in moving away from parochial plan- 
ning based upon political jurisdictional 
lines. 

Solution C: Revision and enactment of 
legislation and issuance of regulations which 
will conform to the needs of a modern civil 
defense. The principal needs are: 

(1) A number of mandatory features 
which will make local civil-defense organ- 
izations within a target complex fulfill civil- 
defense requirements. The hydrogen weapon 
has not yet recognized home rule. 

(2) Legislation and/or regulations should 
point up the need of organizing critical tar- 
get complexes upon an areawide basis. 
Hydrogen weapons and the yet to come inter- 
continental ballistics missiles, plus fallout 
implications, have outmoded the concept 
that each target city and the surrounding 
counties can afford the luxury of “going it 
alone,” nor can dependency be placed on 
outmoded systems of so-called mutual aid. 
The need here is for whole groups of coun- 
ties tightly knit together to act under one 
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plan, and under single direction as an au- 
thority. This is nothing new in the life of 
urban administration—more an more of the 
urban everyday problems are finding the 
answer in the same field of authorities. 

(3) The director, being locally appointed 
by the combined counties and target city, 
will be able to coordinate all civil-defense 
measures for the authority area, thus leav- 
ing the State to function in its proper capac- 
ity of coordination. The director is then 
in a position not only to carry out more ef- 
fectvely preattack organization, training, and 
usage of existing resources, but he will be 
in a position to make an impact in the event 
of war-caused or natural disaster peculiar 
to the local situation. 

Defect D: The volunteer system 
which civil defense has been created. 

Solution D: (1) the use of virtually a total 
volunteer system in long-range civil defense 
planning is unrealistic and fails to recognize 
its inherent weaknesses. 

(2) The use of volunteers should be lime 
ited in the preattack phase to cadre require- 
ments. For example, if you need an eight- 
man team, in any service, secure one man, 
train him and assign him. When the time 
comes, if it ever does, surround him with 
seven others even though untrained. These 
eight men would create a greater impact at 
the time of disaster than the present system 
of “paper volunteers,” who neither respond 
to training sessions nor have the enthusiasm 
to remain in civil defense. The volunteer 
civil defense corps structure, as we must de- 
sign it, is incapable of holdng and training 
great masses of volunteers. It is, therefore, 
necessary that we devise a civil defense corps 
similar to the National Guard of the State 
to be administered by the local authority, 
all in cadre form, or if possible, a system 
built up from the selective service system 
which would make the civil defense corps 
selective. 

(3) The civil defense corps should be au- 
thorized a minimum of 12 training periods 
per year, paid for by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Attendance at authorized civil cee 
fense schools and courses should be at Fed- 
eral expense. The average target area, such 
as Baltimore, would require 50,000 volunteers 
to overcome a disaster of the scope en- 
visioned. Ten percent of this total should 
be authorized for recruitment in cadre form 
throughout the area. With 5,000 selected, 
reasonably well-trained and controlled vol- 
unteers, the civil defense organization could 
make an impact upon a disaster situation 
and we may then reasonably assume “we 
could come off the floor fighting.” 

(4) The revised law should provide for 
the use of certain categories of older reserve 
and retired personnel of the Armed Forces 
for staff planning and assignment to keep 
positions in disaster control. We are wast- 
ing @ wealth of readily available talent when 
we are forced to use untrained and inexperi- 
enced personnel in specialized fields. 

Defect E: Public acceptance or nonaccept- 
ance of a civil-defense system. 

Solution BH: (1) I have attempted to point 
out at the beginning of my letter some of 
the more pressing problems on this defect. 
To solve them will require a thoroughly well- 
organized public education program in Civil- 
defense, away and beyond the mere passing 
out of the too-few public information 
pamphlets issued to date. Even the job 
of public information pamphlets should be 
multiplied a thousandfold, and furnished 
to local authorities without cost and pro- 
viding a postage-free method of distribution. 

(2) The local civil-defense agency is inca- 
pable of doing a mass education job of this 
magnitude by itself—it must have Federal 
and State assistance in abundance, not drib- 
lets. The cost of such a program should 
be borne from Federal funds. Just enough 
leeway should be given the State and target 
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area so as to conform with its local peculiar 
needs. What is vital is that a start—an 
integrated, reasoned start—-be made without 
Gelay and that we abandon the present half- 
hearted, haphazard methods of public 
education. 

(3) Specifically, the greatest medium for 
education of the public is at our disposal— 
television. The World War II concept of 
holding meetings and gatherings to educate 
has long been outmoded, yet locally we cling 
to it as a drowning man to a straw. We 
must bring the school of civil defense edu- 
cation into the living room of every home. 
Programs must be designed which are simple 
and to the point, with enough interest and 
warmth to hold the viewer, whether adult or 
child. The pressure idea should be avoided 
asaplague. Fanfare and showmanship have 
no place in civil defense. Dignity and ma- 
turity of purpose must be the keynote. This 
kind of approach cannot be left to local 

capabilities which limited in financial 
capabilities and moreover, should be part of 
a nationwide integrated program. 

(4) If we do the kind of public education 
job which is acceptable to the public, we wil 
automatically be giving basic civil defense 
training to those who, at a later date, may 
become members of the Civil Defense Corps, 
thus the entire American public becomes a 
potential pool of partially trained civil- 
defense volunteers. The educational pro- 
gram should be designed with this in mind. 
It can be fitted to the needs of the family 
unit to safeguard itself and yet automatically 
absorb the basic training needs of the 
volunteer. 

Defect F: Unrealism in spreading a modern 
civil-defense equally in the 48 States when 
we know that our survival is dependent upon 
a relatively small number of complexes 
termed “critical target areas.” 

Solution F: The Federal agency must exer- 
cise forthrightness in informing the public 
of the necessity to concentrate the major 
Oo civil-defense energies on the 
ate — target complexes, for 

ength and industrial power 
to sustain ole Nation and to give us 
the chance for maximum survival. There is 
little or no px int in selecting noncritical 
areas for major civil-defense effort or to des- 
ignate areas known to be of a very low targe 
ly because the Bureau of 
the Census own necessary criteria in- 
= within the scope of i 
terminology. absolutely essential 

' energies 
that t public be taken into civil-defense 
comfidence, and told the facts of life. 

Defect G: Unrealism in placing the major 
responsibility of civil-defense operations 
upon the loc level, where it belongs, and 
allowing these localities virtually to shift 
for themselves. 
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the civil-defense program from top manage- 
ment level as coequal partners in solving 
the problem of continuity of industrial 
capability. 

Solution H: (1) Civil defense must and 
will fail miserably, no matter how well ad- 
ministered or by whom, unless business and 
industry is in full support of civil defense, 
in fact as well as vocally. 

(2) The labor force involved in our eco- 
nomic and industrial system is so closely 
allied outside the store, office, or factory to 
the total civil-defense problem that busi- 
ness and industry cannot afford to stand 
aloof, awaiting a trumpet call from some 
unknown and mysterious source. 

(3) Business and industry must be as- 
sured from a Federal level that civil defense 
in a plant does not mean the outlay of great 
sums of money. It must be assured that 
while the Federal Government supports and 
urges industrial dispersal, it does so on the 
basis of feasibility and practicability. It 
must be assured that in cooperating to the 
extent of preparation in the expansion of 
existing plant-protection programs, it does 
for its own benefit. The appro- 
priate Federal agencies must be responsible 
for assuring top industrial management, if 
necessary industry by industry, if the plant- 
security program of civil defense is to be 
soived at the local level. 

Defect I: Failure to recognize that nuclear 
assault upon our cities in itself is a com- 
plicated matter and that local authorities do 
hot possess the resources to maintain ade- 
quate staffs. 

Solution I: In this particular defect is re- 
vealed the total inadequacy of the present 
Public Law 920 which prohibits the use of 
Federal funds for administrative purposes. 
If we are to overcome this crack in the civil- 
defense dike we had better take another 
good hard look at this part of the Federal 
law and make some rapid changes to: 

(1) Allow for use by the critical target 
areas the funds to share in the cost of em- 
ploying the necessary key disaster control 
personnel in each of the critical target areas. 
Here again the dormant talent of retired 
and noncritical Reserve officer personnel 
should be encouraged to turn to the problem 
of civil defense at the local level. With ade- 
quate funds these officers could be utilized 
almost on the same level as duty with active 
forces at a fraction of the cost. 

(2) Experience has proved that the Fed- 
eral Government would be sharing to a 
greater degree in its responsibility to the local 
level by a major share in maintaining these 
staffs on the basis of monetary and opera- 
tional support than by standing at a consid- 
erable distance on the sideline The ex- 
penditure involved would be a small price 
to pay for disaster control insurance for the 
United States. 

(3) The core of these disaster control 
st . Which must be prepared to function 
rapidly, must be on _ ground to plan, to 
train and to operate, and by leavening the. 
staff with personnel from ‘local divisions of 
government, plus a volunteer segment, the 
maximum capabilities possible is secured. 

Defect J: Failure to give top priority to 
local civil defense access to Federal surplus 
property and material. 

Solution J: A prime example of local civil 
defense blocks is the problem of logistical 
support of civil defense. The requirement 
of civil defense funding for purchase of 
needed equipment for preattack training and 
stockpiling is far beyond the means of the 
average city government. Yet the means 

r satisfying many of these needs are avail- 

ible from the immense quantities of Federal 
perty. Without delay the pend- 
ing bill in Congress should be passed, or in- 
cluded in a revision of Public Law 920, which 
will give top priority to the local civil de- 

organiza to acquire such property 
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Defect K: The antiquated anq UNrealisti, 
policy of placing major reliance Upon erie 
ing agencies of local government for the - 
of preattack civil defense plann ing in thei 
spheres. 

Solution K: The theory of Utilizing city 
and county resources and mai 1power 
time of war-caused or natural dis 
separate problem from that of sa 
planning by agencies of local governmen; 
The actual use of manpower and materi 
existing at local government level fo 
ning, training, and administration so been : 
assumed by the Federal Civil Defense Aq. 
ministration as simply there for the taking 
at any time. Nothing « 
the truth. The : 
as interdepartmental cost pete. Which 
any well-managed city or county carries on 

1as not been taken into consic lerat ion, Local 
government budgets do not provide for su 
excess expenditures by the various dep 
ments. Personnel problems to carry 0 
day-to-day city service functions are ac 
and existing staffs overburdened now, ]t is 
therefore my view that: 

(1) Local government resources and man 
power should be considered as available 
civil defense only at the time of dees on 
the same scale as any other private or indy. 
trial manpower and resource availability, 

(2) To begin with, these resources when 
carefully analyzed, plus the possible log 
in manpower and resources as a result of 
disaster, comprise only a very small pero 
of the total requirement. Too great a stress 
has been placed upon its utilization, thus 
blinding us to the true facts. The Fede 
Civil Defense Administration and State pol. 
icy of utilizing existing local government 
agencies and resources upon which to bu 
the whole local civil defense structure 
should be limited to integrating these r- 
sources in manpower, equipment, and f 
cilities for disaster operations only. Fo 
preattack purposes of organizing, planniz 
and training, the problems invo lved should 
not be made a requirement to be shoul 
dered by the separate divisions of city gor- 
ernment unless a department or depart: 
ments actually possess the capability as! 
been the case in some departments of Balti- 
more City. 

(3) Present Federal and State laws = 
be revised so as to permit the Federal C 
Defense Agency and the State to saathitoel 
with critical target areas in funds for ad- 
ministrative, planning, and _ operational 
osts, backed up by the logical integration 
of the organized available manpower and 
resources at the time of disaster. 

efect L: A poorly conceived matching 
fund program. 

Solution L: The entire 
program should be revised in the : 
the several recommendations made hereit 
The keynote of such a revision should bt 
flexibility in administering the funds. 

efect M: Overriding recognition by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration © 
State prerogatives, to the extent of sl 
merging the critical target city opel 
in many cases 

Solution M: The local civil 
ganization has been submerged 
Federal policies of dealing with State 
local civil defense organizations. The J 
of mitigating and recovering from effects @ 
as assault on a critical target city is t 
responsibility, in the final analysis, of the 
local authority. To plan for and be reacy 
to operate in the event of disaster ther 
must be close relationship between we 
critical target area and the Federal fast! 
and its field staffs for preattack 
purposes. This in no way violates the « c 
of command through the State, but 
will tend to lay the groundwork for better 
understanding and operations at the time 
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critical target area into proper focus in the 


civil defense picture. 
SUMMARY 


Eimer Davis in the American Scholar re- 
cently said: “This is a time of peril; we need 
the best leadership we can get, and also the 
pest informed followership—if we are g0- 
ing to dig our way out.” He might have 
followed it up by adding “out of the morass 
of civil-defense darkness.” . ; 

The very wording of Public Law 920 indi- 
cates on open sesame for the divestment of 
responsible leadership. Somewhere along 
the line the notion that local government 
does not want any part of State or Federal 
“on the ground leadership” was born. Fed- 
eral civil defense has consistently refused 
to come up with an overall master disaster 
plan for the country as a whole. The re- 
sult of such a notion is that there are 49 
plans for States, 70 or more for separate 
critical target areas, and virtually hun- 
dreds more by cities or counties across the 
country. How can an “informed follower- 
ship” be secured under such circumstances? 

Admittedly, civil defense has made a degree 
of progress since the inception of Federal 
Civil Defense Administration in 1950. Were 
we confronted with the civil-defense prob- 
lems of the 1942 blockbuster, we could af- 
ford the luxury of patting ourselves on the 
back for a job well done under trying con- 
ditions. However, we are in no position to 
afford the luxury of laissez faire conduct 
under thermonuclear and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles considerstions. Admit- 
tedly again, through no fault of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, we have lost 
at least one whole year in planning for the 
problem of radioactive fallout. We have 
been given a national evacuation policy as a 
result of increased weapons yield without 
the necessary technical information to plan 
realistically. Only recently has some action 
been provided in this particular field. 

Civil defense, as now constituted, cannot 
and will not make any appreciable impact 
against a massive war-caused disaster. Un- 
til some rapid remedial measures are taken 
to offset the conditions as they exist today 
in civil defense, we may be in for a rude 
awakening should we be so unfortunate as 
to be on the receiving end of a massive air 
assault by thermonuclear or guided missiles 
weapons. Right now the best we can say 
for American civil defense is that it is on 
paper, such as it may be. Time is no longer 
on our side. The hour glass has run its 
course. 

With reference to the two enclosures, 
House Joint Resolution 98 and House Con- 
current Resolution 108, I believe I have cov- 
ered these in the body of my letter. 

Of necessity, this is a long answer to three 
major problems. However, I believe you 
wanted a forthright viewpoint. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK MILANI, Director. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1956. 


Hon. THoMAs D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 
Mayor, City of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Mayor D’ALESANDRO: Thank you for 
your letter of December 16 transmitting the 
very excellent report of your civil defense 
director, Col. Frank Milani. 

Iam sure you are aware of the wide dis- 
tribution and general acclaim which Colo- 
nel Milani’s report has enjoyed throughout 
the country. We have secured a supply of 
copies which we are distributing to members 
of our subcommittee. I believe that every 
interested person should have an opportu- 
hity to read Colonel Milani’s penetrating 
comments. I want also to express our ap- 
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preciation for the cooperation which Colonel 
Milani and his staff have extended to the 
subcommittee in recent months. If it is at 
all possible I hope that our hearing schedule 
will make it possible for us to meet with you 
and your staff personally. Please advise me 
if you wish further details of this subcom- 
mittee’s hearing program. 

Sincerely yours, 

CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Sub- 
committee of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 





CivIL DEFENSE, 
WHEELING-OHIO COUNTY CHAPTER, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
February 3, 1956. 
Mr. FRANK MILANT, 
Director, Civil Defense Organization, 
Baltimore, Md. 

DEAR MR. MILANI: Received a copy of your 
detailed report dated December 14, 1956, ad- 
dressed to Hon. Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., 
Mayor of Baltimore, and I want to compli- 
ment you on this excellent writing on the 
civil defense situation. 

Some of the civil defense problems we have 
been experiencing in this area, are well ex- 
pressed in your report, and I agree with the 
point of view you have so well written. 

If you have any additional copies of this 
report, will appreciate your mailing me 1 
or 2 copies of same. 

I again congratulate you on this fine re- 
port, and am sure that other civil defense 
directors who received copies, enjoyed read- 
ing this constructive analysis on civil de- 
fense problems. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. Crock, 
Director, Wheeling-Ohio County 
Civil Defense. 





OFFICE OF DIRECTOR 
OF CIvIL DEFENSE, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD., 
CouUNTY BUILDING, 
Rockville, Md., January 17, 1956. 
Mr. FRANK MILANI, 
Director of Civil Defense, 

Baltimore, Md. 

DEAR FRANK: Thank you very much for 
the copy of your report to Mayor D’Alesandro 
and for the copy of your budget figures as 
well. The latter by comparison may stir our 
“powers that be” to greater generosity? 

The report to the Mayor was eloquent, 
forceful, and pointed up some glaring defi- 
ciencies. I recognize that you did not con- 
sider it a panacea for all of our ailments. 
However, someone must focus attention on 
our sickness or the proper cures never would 
be forthcoming. Sorry indeed that I find 
myself unable to take an optimistic view- 
point toward all the faults getting fixed, but 
nevertheless, thank you for sending me a 
copy of your diagnosis, Doctor. 

Cordially yours 
G. Roy Hartwic, 
Deputy Director of Civil Defense. 








KENT COUNTY CIVIL DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., January 16, 1956. 
Mr. FRANK MILANI, 
Director, Civil Defense Organization, 
Baltimore, Md. 

DEAR MR. MILANI: We are in receipt of your 
mimeographed report on civil defense to 
Hon. Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., mayor of the 
city of Baltimore, Md. 

We have read this report with a great 
deal of interest. We particularly like that 
section of your report on pages 7 and 8, 
under section K, as we have long felt that 
civil defense cannot be built up satisfac- 
torily around governmental units. ‘his has 
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been the policy of the Michigan Office of 
Civil Defense under Director C. F. Van Blan- 
kenstein, who recently resigned to work for 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, Ree 
gion IV. 

You certainly devoted a lot of time, 
thought and energy to this report, and it is 
our sincere hope that something will come 
from some of these suggestions. We know 
that Congressman HO.LIFIELD has been most 
interested in civil defense, as well as Sena- 
tors KEFAUVER, HUMPHREY, and others whom 
we do not recall at the moment. 

We do not wholly agree with you on the 
Federal Government paying administrative 
costs at the local level, as we still believe we 
should have a fair degree of autonomy at the 
local level. 

It would be appreciated if you could make 
arrangements to send us half a dozen more 
copies of your report for distribution locally. 
We understand that Colonel Gault is your 
deputy director and we remember him well 
from the Staff College at Olney, Md., in 1951, 
and we corresponded with him on a few oc- 
casions while he was civil defense director 
in Dayton, Ohio. It would be appreciated 
if you would convey our best wishes to 
Colonel Gault. 

Most sincerely. 

DANIEL R. WATERS, 
Executive Secretary, Kent County 
Civil Defense. 





CiIv1L DEFENSE COUNCIL, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 12, 1956. 
Mr. FRANK MILANI, 
Director, Civil Defense Organization, 
Baltimore, Md. 

DEaR FRANK: Thank you very much for a 
copy of the very fine report which you sub- 
mitted to your mayor. It was one of the best 
statements concerning civil-defense prob- 
lems I have yet read. 

The one which we prepared for Mayor 

lark was nowhere nearly as detailed. A 
copy of Mayor Clark’s reply is attached for 
your information. 

May I say that I think you have done a 
great deal to help the civil-defense cause 
by your presentation and I hope that Mayor 
D’Alesandro, Jr., is aware of the good work 
which you have done in the preparation of 
the document. 

Kindest regards. 

Cordially, 
PAUL B. HARTENSTEIN, 
Exréecutive Director. 





OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
CITY oF MINNEAPOLIS, 
January 11, 1956. 
Mr. FRANK MILANI, 
Civil Defense Director, 
Baltimore, Md. 

DEAR FRANK: I have read and appreciated 
the copy of your letter to Mayor D’Alesandro 
concerning Congressman HOLIFIELD’s request. 
We, too, were requested to answer this letter 
and as soon as I have some copies of my reply 
multilithed I will send you one. However, 
let me say that I was very happy to find that 
our thinking was very much the same and 
that the picture of the national civil defense 
is beginning to crystallize to a point that I 
believe that something can be done about it. 

I believe that we disagree only in one in- 
stance, and that although I am in favor of 
the establishment of the FCDA on a higher 
basis in government, I do not agree that the 
Department of Defense is the proper place 
for it. Rather, it should hold a Cabinet 
position of its own and not get fouled up in 
the business of competing with the other 
three services. I indicated my reasoning on 
this manner in the letter which you wil 
receive shortly. 

Thank you for sending us your report and 
Iam very happy to see such good intial 


St 
thinking being done in relation to civil de- 
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fense in yourcommunity. Hoping to see you 
again soon at some national meeting. 
Sincerely yours, 
WALTER P. HALSTEAD, 
Executive Director, Minneapolis Of- 
fice of Civil Defense. 


COUNTY OF MILWAUKEE, 
OFFICE OF CivIL DEFENSE, COURTHOUSE, 
Milwaukce, Wis., January 5, 1956. 
Mr. FRANK MILANI, 
Director, Civil Defense Organization, 
Baltimore, Md. 

DFAR Mr. MILANI: Thank you very much 
for your letter of December 14, 1955, regard- 
ing your views on matters as expressed in 
Congressman Houirietp’s letter. I think they 
are very interesting and to the point and sin- 
cerely hope that Mr. HoviFriE.p will be able to 
incorporate some of them in any forthcom- 
ing civil-defense legislation. 

I am especially interested in your appraisal 
of Public Law 920, and agree with you that 
the act is archaic and was not conceived to 
cover the type of emergency that will un- 
daoubtedly exist in the event of a hydrogen- 
bomb attack. Having been a member of the 
Air Force Board during World War II and 
having worked on the development of bomb- 
ing planning, I thoroughly understand your 
statement that the hydrogen bomb does not 
respect “home rule.” 

I think that if enough of us get together 
and make our views known on the points that 
you have covered in your letter, that we may 
be able to accomplish something. I think 
that we should employ all media to this pur- 
pose and in particular the United States 
Civil Defense Council which, as you may 
recall, started out as a more or less legitimate 
group of civil-defense directors, but which 
has, to some degree at least, shown evidence 
of being dominated or absorbed by FCDA, 
and in so doing will lose, to a great degree, 
its independent status. I have always felt 
that there is a great need for an organization 
of this type as it is a voice outside Of Gov- 
ernment and if properly used, can be a po- 
tent instrument for civil defense. 

I could make use of about six more copies 
of your letter if you have them available and 
would appreciate your sending them to me. 
In the meantime if there is anything that I 
ean do for you on the Milwaukee front, or 
otherwise, please do not hesitate to call on 
me. 

Very sincerely, 
GEORGE W. CARNACHAN, 
Civil Defense Coordinator. 


CiviIL DEFENSE CoRPs., 
BIRMINGHAM-JEFFERSON COUNTY, 
Birmingham, Ala., January 3, 1956. 
Mr. FRANK MILANI, 
Civil Defense Director, 
Baltimore, Ma. 

DEAR MR. MILANI: Thanks very much for 
copy of letter dated December 14 to your 
mayor in reply to communication received 
from Congressman HOLIFIELD requesting ap- 
praisal of our present civil-defense organiza- 
tion. 

At the time of receipt of your letter I was 
preparing an answer to Mayor Morgan of our 
city to Congressman HOLIFIELD’s letter. I 
have read over your letter very carefully sev- 
eral times and in my opinion you have cov- 
ered the situation in a most outstanding 
manner and I agree with you 100 percent on 
every issue you have brought up and the so- 
lutions thereto. The idea of education of 
civil-defense personnel over TV might seem 
radical to many not familiar with the prob- 
lems we face. After 4 years struggling with 
civil defense, I am convinced that we cannot 
enroll masses of people and give them the 
classroom training necessary for them to 
perform effectively in time of disaster. 

I have taken the liberty of incorporating 
quite a bit of your letter into my reply to 
the mayor. It was so well written that it 
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seemed impossible for me to take the same 
idea and change it. I sincerely hope you 
don’t mind. As a matter of fact, I believe 
that every director that concurs with your 
thinking 100 percent could write an identi- 
cal letter to his Congressman and Senator 
that would have very effective results, as 
most advertising managers tell us any idea 
repeated long enough and to enough people 
will produce results. Therefore, it might be 
smart for us to be pouring in more informa- 
tion to our Senators and Congressmen. If 
you have not already done so, permit me to 
suggest that you send a copy of the letter 
sent to me to the directors of the 70 critical 
target areas with the request that they write 
a similar letter to their Congressmen and 
Senators. 

Wishing you a very happy and prosperous 
New Year, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
U.N. JAMES, Director. 


CIty OF KANSAS CIty, 
CivIL DEFENSE DEPARTMENT, 
Kansas City, Mo., December 30, 1955. 
Subject: Report of December 14, 1955, to the 
mayor of Baltimore on civil-defense status. 
Mr. FRANK MILANI, 
Civil Defense Director, 

Baltimore, Ma. 

DEAR FRANK: We have read your report with 
a great deal of interest several times over 
and I believe it is the best thing I have 
ever seen on the subject. 

You are to be congratulated upon your 
keen analysis of the entire situation. How- 
ever, having known you for so many years, 
I wouldn't expect less. 

Particularly, I appreciate your comments 
on the use of surplus property which has 
been denied us. Your calling attention to 
the necessity of shortening the chain of 
command and cutting out the State office is 
very well stated. In fact, there is nothing I 
disagree with. 

I should like to have a dozen copies if 
you could spare them as I want to give 
them to each of my deputies in order that I 
can use it as material for talks supporting 
our budget and other civil-defense projects. 

Nishing you the best of everything includ- 
ing a happy 1956, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
C. O. THRASHER, Director. 


The Upper Colorado River Storage Project 
Threatens California’s Water Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, in a 
statement introduced in the Appendix 
of the REcorp Congressman ENGLE has 
alleged that the testimony of California 
witnesses proves that the Colorado River 
project will not threaten California’s 
water rights. To reach this position, 
which is diametrically opposed to the 
conclusions reached by these witnesses, 
Congressman ENGLE on the one hand 
has relied upon quotations taken out of 
context, while on the other he has ig- 
nored those parts of the testimony which 
point out the serious danger in the upper 
basin project to the State’s water rights. 

Not only are Mr. ENGLE’S conclusions 
at odds with those of the legal and engi- 
neering experts upon whom he seeks to 
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rely, but they are directly contrary 
the official position of the Legislature ft 
California, the State’s attorney general 
and the Colorado River Board. j 

Assembly Joint Resolution 37, enacted 
by the California State Legislature last 
May, is as follows: A 

Assembly Joint Resolution 37 


Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the Congress of the United States in rela. 
tion to pending legislation affecting the 
waters of the Colorado River F 
Whereas more than 6 million people of this 

St ate depend upon the Colorado River as an 

important source of water for irrigation 

domestic and industrial needs; anq ; 
Whereas the metropolitan area of southern 

California, including Los Angeles, San Dieos 

and some 60 other cities depend on the 

Colorado River for water and hydroelectric 

power; and 
Whereas the Colorado River is the sole 

source of water to irrigate over 1 Million 
acres of land in this State; and 
Whereas legislation is now pending in the 

Congress of the United States to authorize 

the construction of two major power and 

irrigation projects in the upper basin of the 
Colorado River at an estimated total cost 
approximating $1,750,000,000; and 
Whereas one of these projects as contem. 
plated by S. 500, H. R. 270, and companion 
bills, known as the Colorado River storage 
project, includes (1) the construction of ¢ 
large dams creating reservoirs with an ag- 
gregate storage capacity of 44 million acre. 
feet, and (2) the construction of 14 or more 
irrigation projects known as participating 
projects; and 

Whereas these storage dams are not re- 
quired to serve the proposed irrigation proj- 
ects but would store water for power pur- 
poses under interpretations of the Colorado 

River compact now being defended against 

by California in the United States Supreme 

Court in Arizona y. California et al.; and 
Whereas the major irrigation participat- 

ing projects are very costly transmountain 

diversion projects to take large amounts of 
the highest quality water out of the Colo- 
rado River Basin to other river basins; and 

Whereas the other project, as contem- 
plated by S. 300 and H. R. 412, and known 
as the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, is also 

a very costly transmountain diversion pro}- 

ect to take the best quality water out of 

the Colorado River basin to the Arkansas 

River basin, and is the initial phase of a 

project to divert 900,000 acre-feet of water 

per annum out of the Colorado River Basin; 
and 

Whereas both of these projects are based 
upon interpretations of the Colorado River 
compact which are now at issue before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Arizona vy. California et al.; and 
Whereas these projects, if constructed 
under those interpretations, would be detri- 
mental to both the quality and quantity of 
water to which California has rights long 
established by prior appropriation as well 
as by contracts with the Federal Govern- 
ment for projects now constructed; and 

Whereas both proposed projects are based 
upon questionable standards of financial 
feasibility and if constructed would cost the 
taxpayers of our Nation several billion dol- 
lars in the form of a subsidy to the lands 
which would be irrigated; and 

Whereas California is the second largest 
taxpaying State in the Nation, and would 
therefore be doubly injured if these projects 
were authorized both by the impairment of 
the quality and quantity of water to which 
existing California projects have estabiished 
rights, and by the burden of a tremendous 
taxload: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
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ess of the United States be and it fs 
eby respectfully memorialized and urged 
=, uspend further consideration of legisla- 
po authorizing the Colorado storage proj- 
ect and participating projects, and legisla- 
tion authorizing the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
roject until the Supreme Court decides the 
: e now before it; and be it further 
resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States. 


The State’s attorney general, Hon. 
Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, Stated as fol- 
lows on February 24, 1956: 

In the interest of sound reclamation and 
sound national economy, the upper Colorado 
River project bill ought to be decisively de- 
feated. I understand that it is scheduled 
to come up for a vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the week of February 26. 

I am convinced that the upper Colorado 
River project bill as it is being presented to 
Congress will adversely affect California's 
vitally important water rights on the Colo- 
rado River. 

The office of the attorney general now is 
engaged in defending California's water 
rights on the Colorado River in a suit pend- 
ing before the Supreme Court. With this 
suit in progress, certainly every other pre- 
caution also must be taken te protect Cali- 
fornia’s rights on the Coloraao River from 
harmful legislative measures. I believe the 
upper Colorado River project bill constitutes 
such a threat. 

There are other basic reasons why the bill 
should not be adopted. Certainly it is incon- 
sistent for our good neighbors in the upper 
Colorado River Basin to press for a bill that 
would bring hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land into crop production at a time when 
Congress is faced with the plan to pay farm- 
ers billions of dollars to withdraw some 40 
million acres of farmland from crop produc- 
tion. 

I am convinced that there is no justifica- 
tion for the passage of the upper Colorado 
River project bill at this session of Congress. 


congr 


The argument advanced by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ENGLE] in ra- 
tionalization of his own position is not a 
new one. He first advanced it in March 
1955, during the House Interior Com- 
mittee hearings upon the Colorado River 
Storage project on cross-examination of 
the California witnesses. It was fully 
and effectively answered at that time— 
see House hearings on H. R. 3383, pages 
977-992. 

The following colloquies are illustra- 
tive. At page 982: 

Mr. ENGLE. If I correctly interpret that 
statement, it means that this Congress could 
authorize, and the Bureau of Reclamation 
could build, all of these participating projects 
without the impairing by as much as one 
bucketful the water to which California is 
entitled under the Colorado River project. 

Mr. ELy. Subject to two qualifications: 
First, if they were built without the con- 
struction of storage works which would in- 
tercept our water supply; second, to the de- 
gree that they do not involve transmountain 
diversions which would impair the quality 
of water. 

s s . 2 e 

Mr. Evy. Bear in mind two things, Mr. 
ENGLE: First, quality of water, which we re- 
Serve at all times under article 8 of the Colo- 
rado River compact; and, second, in all of 
my answers to you, you and I are both deal- 
ing in complete ignorance of the claims of 
the United States for the use of Indians and 
4s to whether they would be adjudicated to be 
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ahead of the compact and outside of the com- 
pact. If they are, then no answer I give you 
can have any validity whatever because none 
of us know how much water the upper basin 
or lower basin would have coming to it al 
after the satisfaction of those rights. 


At page 989: 


Mr. ENGLE. All I am asking is, Do I inter- 
pret that statement correctly, that the State 
of California and the Colorado River Board 
regard Glen Canyon, standing by itself, as 
a sound project? 

Mr. ELY. Not as proposed; no, sir. May I 
explain? 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes, if you can explain that; 
go ahead. 

Mr. ELy. In Glen Canyon, as proposed, the 
financial setup is based upon the assumption 
there may be withheld from the lower basin 
and accumulated in storage for power gen- 
eration at Glen Canyon, water which may 
not lawfully be held there under the Colorado 
River compact. Such water must be released 
to the lower basin and is not available for 
power generation at Glen Canyon. That is 
point 1. Point 2: The 6-mill rate proposed 
here is not realistic. This project is not 
sound economically. 


At page 991: 

Mr. Ery. The storage project would be con- 
structed, operated, and filled on the assump- 
tion that the upper basin may retain in stor- 
age during the filling period, which is about 
20 years, some two to three million acre-feet 
per year that we say the lower basin is en- 
titled to receive. It withholds that from us. 
That is the consequence during the filling 
period. There would be a consequent reduc- 
tion in the quantity of water available for 
consumptive use in the lower basin in viola- 
tion of the power contracts. Iam still speak- 
ing of the filling period. After the reservoirs 
are filled, then the consequences depend 
upon the rate of development of the con- 
sumptive use in the upper basin. 

The plans of the Bureau of Reclamation 
contained in House Document 364 are based 
upon the assumption that the ultimate con- 
sumptive use planned by section 2 of the 
bill will be at the rate of 9,500,000 acre-feet 
in extreme years and will average 71, mil- 
lion and be calculated upon depletion in- 
stead of consumption at the site of use. 
That means a permanent deprivation of 
water from the lower basin of about 2 mil- 
lion acre-feet, taking into account the fur- 
ther consequences of the Mexican Treaty. 

So my answer to you is, sir, that the effect 
of this project is immediate in withholding 
from the lower basin 2 million acre-feet or 
more per year to which we are entitled as 
soon as the gates are closed at Glen Canyon. 
That situation will prevail during the entire 
filling period. It will recur thereafter to the 
extent that the upper basin is developed in 
accordance with the plans presented in the 
project before you. 


The burden of the reports of the State 
engineer and of the statements of Cali- 
fornia witnesses was that the reports on 
which the upper basin project were 
planned gave no proper or adequate con- 
sideration to the interest of the lower 
basin States, and that the project was 
planned on erroneous interpretations of 
the Colorado River compact, all of which 
cut California’s rights seriously, and that 
the project should proceed only, first, if 
there were assurances that these rights 
were not impaired, and second, if the 
project could qualify under proper cri- 
teria of feasibility and repayment. The 
project fails in both respects. 

In these circumstances it was the abso- 
lute responsibility of the representatives 
of the State and the agencies affected 
to point out these grave failures to the 
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committee. This was done by Fred 
Simpson, chairman of the Colorado River 
Board of California; by board members 
Evan T. Hewes and Samuel B. Morris; 
ky General Counsel James H. Howard 
for the Metropolitan Water District who 
also represented Joseph Jensen, member 
of the Colorado River Board; by Ben 
Griffith, president of the Board of Water 
and Power Commissioners of the City of 
Los Angeles and Gilmore Tillman as 
counsel for the city; as well as by Ray- 
mond Matthew and Northcutt Ely, en- 
gineer and counsel for the board respec- 
tively, the two persons whom Mr. Engle 
singles out in his attack. 

To bear out the concern and objec- 
tions voiced by these representatives, 
there is now at hand an independent 
engineering report on lower basin water 
supply entitled “Report on Water Supply 
for Probable Future Developments in 
the San Diego County Water Authority, 
September 1955.” One of the engineers 
who made this report is Raymond A, 
Hill, who completed a report on Colo- 
rado River waters for the State of Colo- 
rado in 1953—see Senate Document No. 
23, 84th Congress, first session. The San 
Diego report concludes that the upper 
Colorado River storage project will have 
a disastrous effect on the water supply 
of the densely populated coastal cities 
of southern California. It states that: 

16. When the upper Colorado River storage 
project is constructed and in operation, 
there will not be a sufficient flow in the 
river below Lee Ferry to supply the full 
right of the metropolitan water district, 
namely, 1,212,000 acre-feet per annum. It 
is quite probable that the flow will not take 
care of more than about one-half of the 
full right. 

17. In order to obtain its full right in 
the Colorado of 1,212,000 acre-feet per an- 
num, it will be necessary to make other 
arrangements to replace the deficiency re- 
sulting from the construction of the upper 
Colorado River storage project. 

18. Any reduction in the Colorado River 
aqueduct diversions will mean a proportion- 
ate decrease in the amount of water avail- 
able to the San Diego County Water Author- 
ity through the existing aqueduct. Its 
effect on the authority would be disas- 
trous, 


See report, page 20. 

How, in the face of this report, to say 
nothing of the testimony made in good 
faith by California representatives, can 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] support this project, and still say, 
as he does, ‘“‘should authorization of the 
project prejudice California’s legal rights 
to water of the Colorado River, my duty 
as well as the duty of every other person 
charged with the responsibility of repre- 
senting California in or before Congress 
would be to oppose the legislation with 
all possible vigor’’? 





Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF oOMIo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I beg to ad- 
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vise the House that today I presented to 
the Congress a resolution on pending 
farm legislation that was sent me by the 
Associated Farmers of Richland County, 
Ine., of Mansfield, Ohio. It sets forth 
their opposition to any form of Federal 
control or subsidies. 

I also have presented to the Congress 
a resolution on social security by the 
Associated Farmers of Richland County 
over the signature of its thairman, John 
G. Woods. 

I respectfully ask the membership of 
this body to analyze carefully these reso- 
lutions. 


Secretary Dulles and Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, like most Americans who have 
become uneasy of late about the un- 
steadiness of our leadership in the realm 
of foreign policy, I read with consider- 
able curiosity the speech delivered Feb- 
ruary 26 in Philadelphia by the Secretary 
of State. It is stimulating to have Mr. 
Dulles with us from time to time to 
speak for the administration, because the 
dramatic changes in Communist strategy 
which have been building up in Moscow 
for the past year require a thoughtful 
response from our Government. Mr. 
Dulles’ speech seems to qualify as 
thoughtful, although it is not always his 
prepared utterances which make the 
happiest impact on his public. One looks 
in vain, however, for new ideas to match 
the new departures of the Communist 
high command. We can only hope that 
this does not signify that Mr. Dulles 
really believes what he suggested to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 2 
days earlier—that the Russians were 
only at that very moment revising their 
whole program because of cumulative 
failures. Any newspaper reader realizes 
that the revision of the Communist’s ap- 
proach to the world has been in effect 
most drastically for many months. 

Yet even though the Secretary of State 
made no really new proposals in his ad- 
dress, I fear that the response of his 
party followers in Congress will be some- 
thing new. Ordinarily an administra- 
tion spokesman can expect the Members 
of his own party in Congress to applaud 
and support his recommendations. 

This should be particularly true in 
matters which truly embrace the na- 
tional interest, as do our relations with 
the underdeveloped nations of the world. 
If a Secretary of State, himself, cannot 
command such allegiance, surely his 
President should be able to find friendly 
voices among his own party in Congress 
to speak up in favor of his recommen- 
dations. Yet the one idea in Mr. Dulles’ 
address which evidences any degree of 
freshness is one that has been met by 
silence within his own party—a silence 
made all the more humiliating by the 
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fact that a band of Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House have publicly an- 
nounced themselves in favor of the 
proposal. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the request 
made by President Eisenhower in his 
state of the Union address that he be 
given authority to commit this country 
to support a limited number of economic 
and technical assistance projects for a 
period of time sufficient to insure their 
completion. This authority is deemed 
necessary by the administration to 
strengthen our policy of positive contri- 
butions toward creating a better life 
among the newly enfranchised peoples 
of the world whose struggle for democ- 
racy is so vitally important to the free 
nations. Secretary Dulles reiterated this 
proposal, Sunday. The acceptance of 
this idea by myself and 16 of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues was publicly announced 
on January 22. The President and Mr. 
Dulles must long for a similar profes- 
sion of agreement from their own side 
of the aisle. The idea of advance com- 
mitment of aid funds is somewhat new, 
to be sure, although Congress has cer- 
tainly indulged in implied commitments 
in undertaking previous large-scale aid 
programs even on a yearly appropria- 
tions basis. Yet, at a time that cries 
out for original responses to the chang- 
ing situation which confronts us, it must 
be disheartening to the Secretary to find 
Members outside his own party taking 
the lead in seconding this modest new 
suggestion, while his own party col- 
leagues remain eloquently silent. 

As a signer of the letter of the 17 
House Democrats on January 22, I am 
happy to renew my support of the 
Eisenhower-Dulles proposal for limited 
authority to commit this country to aid 
important foreign development projects 
until their completion. It is regretable, 
we feel, that Members of the President’s 
own party have not given him and his 
sometimes harassed Secretary of State 
a similar expression of approval. 


Edward H. Butler, Outstanding Editor and 


Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with all Buffalo in paying tribute 
to the late Edward H. Butler, editor and 
publisher of the Buffalo Evening News. 
While his death caused his physical de- 
parture from our midst, his memory and 
spirit shall long be a part of us in the 
great western New York area. Such was 
his contribution to his country and com- 
munity. 

I submit just and deserving remarks 
from his neighbor, the Buffalo Courier- 
Express: 

E. H. BuTierR, OUTSTANDING Eprror, CITIZEN 

His community, his country, and the news- 
paper profession all could be justly proud of 
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Edward H. Butler. He was a philanthroy 
and civic-minded citizen, a stanch rales 
and an outstanding editor and publisher - 

In his long and distinguished career M 
Butler played an important part in the ha 
toric transition of the American Newspaper 
from a one-man organ of opinion to uae. 
thing approaching a public institution, The 
son of a noted “personal journalist” of the 
old school, he became an admirable exemplar 
of the new era—a newspaper owner who fe. 
garded his property as a sacred trust to be 
administered in the public interest, 

His professional duties did not Monopolize 
Mr. Butler’s talents and time. He wasa gen- 
erous contributor to philanthropic causes 
and a remarkably active patron of education 
Both the University of Buffalo and the But. 
falo State Teachers College owe much in the 
way of development and progress in his in. 
terest and support. 

It is not only for his faithful public service 
in these fields, however, that Mr. Butler Wil] 
be remembered. He was a man of the highest 
principle, of strict and sensitive conscience, 
and of deep religious conviction. And he was 
a gentleman in the true and full sense of th 
fine old word. 

The Courier-Express extends its heartfelt 
sympathy to Mr. Butler’s family and to the 
Buffalo Evening News; and we mourn the loss 
of a man who deservedly held the respect and 
affection of countless friends and colleagyes 
not only in Buffalo but throughout the 
Nation. 


at 


* 


Rabaut Receives Highest DAR Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to call attention to the honor be- 
stowed by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution upon my colleague and 
fellow Michigander, Congressman Lovis 
C. RaBAuT. The Daughters presented Mr. 
RABAUT with their highest tribute—the 
award of merit—for his efforts in having 
the words “‘under God” inserted in the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag. This 
ceremony was most fitting, as Mr. RABAvUT 
has worked long and hard to remind the 
American people that all we are or ever 
will be is a direct result of divine protec- 
tion. 

I am happy to append the presentation 
speech of Mrs. T. O. Timberlake, regent 
of the Continental Dames, District of 
Columbia DAR, and the acceptance 
statement of Congressman RABAUT: 
ADDRESS BY Mrs. T. O. TIMBERLAKE, REGENT, 

CONTINENTAL DAMES CHAPTER, DISTRICT OF 

CoLtumBIA DAR 

This great Nation was born of an intense 
and burning desire for freedom—to live, W 
work, and to worship God, The ancestors of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
sacrificed their all for these ideals. They 
fought with every tangible odd against them, 
except their burning zeal and their supreme 
faith in God. Everything they did was done 
in faith and the knowledge that God was 
with them. In every deliberation and every 
meeting or battle—in their homes—they 
asked God’s blessing and His guidance. They 
suffered hardship and privation, they fought 
and died in the bitter cold and snow with 
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rayers On their lips and they sat down to 
vate the greatest documents ever written, 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, only 
after invoking God’s blessing and guidance, 
And America grew and prospered. 

Somehow, we seem to have forgotten God— 
we have forgotten that He is still and will 
jways be, our only hope and refuge and that 
e we who have separated ourselves from 
Him, and not He from us. 

you, Congressman Rasavr, have done a 
peautiful and a far-reaching service to your 
country and to the American people by in- 
troducing and engineering the passage of a 
pill in Congress to insert the words under 
God” in the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag—thereby bringing constantly to our 
thoughts the fact that this Nation is under 
“ Daughters of the American Revolution 
strive constantly to preserve the American 
way of life—to keep ever sacred the ideals 
of our Founding Fathers, and because what 
you have done is so definitely consistent with 
our purposes, Continental Dames Chapter of 
the District of Columbia, DAR, has em- 
powered me, their regent, to present to you 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
award of Merit for 1956—the highest honor 


within our power to bestow. 





ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN Louis C. RABAUT 


It is a great pleasure to have an endeavor 
of mine honored by such a distinguished 
group as the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Your organization long ago be- 
came synonymous with patriotism, devotion 
to duty, and moral strength. 

I want to thank especially Mrs. Timber- 
lake and the Continental Dames Chapter for 
the kind invitation to come here today and 
receive your coveted award of merit. 

Perhaps you have wondered what set of 
circumstances combined to bring about this 
historic change in the wording of the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag. 

I certainly would never infer that I was 
the first to strive for a recognition of the 
Almighty in our national affairs. On the 
contrary, many organizations and individ- 
uals have sought to accomplish this worthy 
end. The Knights of Columbus and the 
American Legion had unofficially incor- 
porated the meaningful words in their pledge 
recitation prior to my bill. The first sug- 
gestion for appropriate legislation came to 
me frgm a private citizen, a Mr. Mahoney of 
Brooklyn. Also, the Reverend Doctor George 
M. Docherty, pastor of the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, in a 
sermon with the President in attendance, 
spoke on the subject of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address and urged that the phrase “under 
God” be added to the pledge of allegiance. 
Tam happy and proud that I was able to be 
the instrument of change. 

In addition to my Under God bill, I in- 
troduced a bill to authorize the Postmaster 
General to provide a mail cancellation die 
bearing the words, “In God We Trust.” 


When the 3-cent and 8-cent stamps were 
issued bearing this motto, I did not press 
for further action on my bill, but later in- 
troduced a bill of similar importance, using 
instead the words “Pray for peace.” This 
bill, H. R. 692, was passed in the House last 
year and it is now in the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. I would 
appreciate your contacting member friends 
throughout this country and urge them to 
write their Senators in support of my action. 
I feel that mail going throughout this coun- 
try and the world bearing the words, “Pray 
for peace,” cannot help but turn men’s 
minds toward the only One who can really 
give us the peace so urgently sought in 
these troubled times. 

How proper it is that we, as the first of 
the sister nations of the earth, proclaim to 
the whole world, as did our Founding 
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Fathers, our praise and dependence upon 
Almighty God. 

In closing, I would like to thank you again 
for inviting me here today. You are a most 
gracious group of ladies. I will always re- 
member this day and cherish this high honor 
you have bestowed upon me. 





Reds Gear Schools To Win Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a col- 
umn appearing in the Washington Post, 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956, entitled 
“Reds Gear Schools To Win Cold War” 
by Marquis Childs. 

The article follows: 

REDS GEAR SCHOOLS To WIN COLD War 

(By Marquis Childs) 

A report based on firsthand observation 
adds another note of warning that educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union is far outstripping 
education in the United States. 

The massive educational program still ex- 
panding in Russia, under which today nearly 
twice as many students are enrolled above 
the high-school level as in this country, is 
one reason for the extraordinary confidence 
expressed by Soviet leaders at the recent 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party. 

For as the latest warning, from former 
Senator William Benton, of Connecticut, 
makes clear, the Soviet educational system 
is geared to win the cold war. 

Benton, who made an intensive study of 
Soviet education and propaganda last year, 
says that system is producing a surplus of 
engineers and technicians who will be as- 
signed to carry out technical assistance in 
every uncommitted country of the world. 
While getting their scientific training, they 
are thoroughly indoctrinated in the Marx- 
ist-Lenin line. 

There are schools—and this seems to have 
escaped the attention of even specialists 
whose business is to know what is going on 
in Russia—in which all the training from 
the first grade on is in English, French, or 
German. Graduates of these schools have a 
fluent working knowledge of the language 
they will need when they are sent abroad to 
do a technical—and propaganda—job. 

With a Russian-speaking interpreter and 
assistant, Benton took a tour of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s universities, technical institutions, 
laboratories, and libraries. In a 30,000-word 
article for the Britannica Yearbook, of which 
he is publisher, Benton writes: 

“The Soviets are now challenging us 
frontally at what have historically been two 
of our strongest points, technology, and mass 
education. The present rate of Russian edu- 
cational advance is faster than our own, just 
as their growth rate in industrial production 
surpasses ours. The gap in total perform- 
ance is closing. It is closing rapidly. 

“In less than 30 years the Soviets have 
created a primary school system rivaling our 
own in universality, with nearly 100 percent 
enrollment. Their secondary school system 
is mushrooming amazingly; by 1960 every 
Russian youngster is to be given an educa- 
tion at least comparable to a better high 
school diploma. 

“They have already surpassed us in both 
the number and percentage of students en- 
roiled in institutions above the secondary 
level—with 4,300,000—to our 2,700,000.” 
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In two speeches late last year, Adm. Lewis 
L. Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, sounded an equally grave alarm. 
He said it was evident the United States was 
rapidly falling behind Soviet Russia in the 
training of scientists and technicians with 
the “certainty that we are turning out less 
than one-half the number of scientists and 
engineers we require—an alarming statistic 
by itself.” 

The deficiency begins, according to 
Strauss, in the high schools, where science 
training has long been inadequate and stand- 
ards of science teaching dropping rapidly. 
He cited the fact more than half of all 
American high schools fail to teach physics 
or chemistry. 

In contrast, Benton points out that in the 
last years of secondary school Soviet students 
must take 4 years of mathematics, including 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 

The objective, it is hardly necessary to add, 
is a Communist education—that is, first-rate 
technical training buttressed by complete in- 
doctrination in Communist dogma. It is the 
combination of indoctrinated zeal with tech- 
nical proficiency that is so ominous for the 
West. 

In a recent speech Benton proposed the 
creation of technical-assistance academies 
similar to West Point and Annapolis, where 
young men of superior intelligence would be 
trained as engineers and technicians in every 
field. 

The academies would be attached to and 
under the supervision of such outstanding 
institutions as the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and California Tech. In re- 
turn for their free education, young men 
would agree to sign up for a certain number 
of years of service in America’s technical- 
assistance program overseas. 

Short of some positive, constructive step 
such as this, the drift will continue. And if 
estimates of Soviet progress are even approxi- 
mately right, the gap will widen and America 
will fall increasingly behind. 

To permit this to happen is hardly less 
than an admission of defeat. For if we have 
learned nothing else in the atomic-electronic 
age, it is that the engineers and scientists 
of today win the battles of tomorrow. 





World Tension Increases as Reds Cast 
Wishful Eye Toward Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an article 
which appeared in the Clay County Free 
Press, February 2, 1956, by Mr. Ellis 
Friend, of Ivydale, W. Va., under the 
caption “World Tension Increases As 
Reds Cast Wishful Eye Toward Pales- 
tine.” 

The article follows: 

Wor.LD TENSION INCREASES AS REDS CAST 
WISHFUL EYE TOWARD PALESTINE 
(By Ellis Friend) 

For many years Russia has been casting a 
wishful eye toward Palestine and the middle 
East, waiting for the time to come that she 
could begin her propaganda campaign 
toward Palestine, as she had done in many 


other instances. 
Now Russia is sending arms and ammuni- 


tion to the Arabian countries as well as other, 
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Middle East countries. She is also trying to 
make trouble between Israel and the 
Arabian countries, also Jordan and all other 
middle eastern countries. 

Since Israel has been an independent 
country for 8 or 9 years, I believe there has 
been skirmishes between Israel and her 
avowed enemy, the Arabian countries. Now 
Russia is trying to get all the other members 
of the United Nations to condemn Israel for 
one little armed skirmish in which the Arabs 
were to some extent the loser. 

The United States and England have 
joined in condemning them, but Russia 
wants them to go ahead and exclude Israel 
from the United Nations. There is where 
we would make our biggest mistake in so 
doing. The heads of our Government claim 
that they do not want to start an arms 
race which no one wants, but we are already 
in one and there is no way on earth to get 
out of it. 

Russia is taking the lead and the longer 
we refuse to send arms and ammunition to 
Israel, the farther we will drive them to- 
ward the Communist countries. We should 
know they are going to get arms and am- 
munition from somewhere and if we refuse 
to help them, the Communist countries will, 
and sooner than we thing, they may turn 
Communist, if they see that they are not 
going to get any help from the free coun- 
tries. 

War clouds are flying thick and fast around 
the Middle East and especially around the 
old, partly rebuilt city of Jerusalem. There 
is a major war shaping up in the Middle 
East, and let us hope and pray that it starts 
there instead of an atomic or hydrogen war 
against the United States by Russia. In 
the latter case here is what could happen: 

Now that we know Russia is in possession 
of both the atomic and hydrogen bomb, this 
fact has added much worry to the already 
worried minds of the people of the United 
States. Now the big question is in every- 
one’s mind, not only in the United States 
but in most of, if not every nation on 
earth, is when will these dreadful bombs 
be used and who will be the first to start 
using them. 

We are no longer in doubt as to whether 
or not Russia has these dreadful weapons 
of war, as a good many of our Congress- 
men have already conceded that they have, 
and just to leave no doubt about this mat- 
ter, the President of the United States has 
told us in no uncertain terms that Russia 
has hydrogen as well as the atomic bombs. 

Now the question is being asked every- 
where on street corners, in offices and stores 
and almost every place where people congre- 
gate, “Will Russia attack the United States 
with the dreaded bombs, and if so, just 
when?” It is Known and is no secret that 
we have large and powerful bombers, capa- 
ble of carrying bomb loads to any part of 
Russia and return. It is also believed that 
Russia now has bombers that could reach 
any point in the United States and return. 
It has been estimated by people who are in 
position to know that if the Reds should at- 
tack with 100 bombers, no less than 70 of 
them would reach our shores. They would, 
on their first raid destroy no less than 45 to 
50 million lives, and possibly 60 to 75 million 
lives, which would be many more times the 
lives than have been lost in all the wars that 
the United States has ever been engaged in 
since this country was discovered. 

Then what about the raid the following 
Gay, the next night, the next day and the 
next night and right on and on. This is 
something for us to all think seriously about 
People are not giving this matter nearly 
enough thought and consideration and espe- 
cially, this would apply to the heads of our 
Government. 

If attacked, our airmen would take the 
air with great and powerful bombers and 
head straight for enemy coun 


tries In an 
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effort to do as much or more damage than 
our enemy inflicted on us, provided, how- 
ever, the enemy had not entirely destroyed 
our seat of Government. 

There is a good chance that an all-out 
atomic war would not last more than 2 or 
3 weeks at the most. Civilization would 
soon be wiped from the face of the earth. 
Let us hope and pray that it will never hap- 
pen. 

This reminds me of a story I once heard. 
A man was passing through the country 
when suddenly he came upon two large 
snakes which had met and were trying to 
swallow each other. The man looked upon 
the scene for a while. The snakes kept 
right on swallowing and swallowing, so the 
man passed on but soon became curious and 
returned to the scene to see just what had 
happened to the two snakes. As the story 
goes, the snakes just swallowed each other 
up so there were just no snakes left. 

Let us hope and pray and do everything 
possible to keep this from happening to us. 
As we know, some of, or should we say, a 
great many of our top secrets regarding the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs have been 
allowed to slip through our hands and reach 
the Russians. This has come about no doubt 
by Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers being allowed to slip into important 
places in our Government. Had this been 
prohibited in time, the Russians would still 
be without the atomic and hydrogen bomb 
secrets. 

After all has been said and done, we must 
still realize that our very civilization and 
existence here on this earth are at stake, and 
are hanging in the balances. Our only real 
hope is for all of us in this country to turn 
to the Lord and invoke His divine power and 
guidance. This would especially apply to all 
the people at the head of our Government. 


Let us all pray for peace and a better un- 
derstanding among the peoples of the world. 


It Makes Double Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, my attention has been called 
to a thoughtful editorial in the Cotton- 
wood County Citizen, Windom, Minn., 
January 25, 1956, on the subject of Fed- 
eral aid for schools. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir MAKES DOUBLE TAXATION 

Thus far no advocate of Federal aid for 
schools has come forth to explain just why 
those communities that have already taxed 
themselves to the limit to provide adequate 
schools should turn around and submit to 
being taxed to provide schools for some other 
district whose taxpayers have steadily re- 
fused to take care of their problem as we 
have. 

Just for example, Windom not long ago 
spent over a million dollars in school con- 
struction anid, as a result, local property 
owners have a heavy burden to bear for 
many years to come. They assumed that 
burden willingly because they recognized it 
as a responsibility of their own. 

Now we would like to ask our two Senators 
to advise us as to whether the bill they favor 
will include help for us with our 1 million 
dollar burden, or will it just mean that the 
help will go only to those who, unlike us, 
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have refused to assume their responsibility 
even though they were as able as we, ? 

Areas that will come in for greatest aid 
have found it possible to afford many things 
that we have thought we could not afford 
We put the needs of our chidren first. They 
put other things first, in many cases, Are 
we to be penalized? 


A Bard Speaks Up for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include an editorial which was reprinted 
in the Fairbanks (Alaska) Daily News. 
Miner, on January 28, 1956, following 
its publication in the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Plain-Dealer. The editorial, entitled “A 
Bard Speaks Up for Alaska,”’ follows: 


A Barp SPEAKS UP FOR ALASKA 


The new Congress, according to Arthur 
Edson of the Associated Press, is in a poetical 
mood. At least some of the Members are, 
although it’s difficult to understand what can 
cause the tender emotion at this raw season 
of the year. Perhaps it’s the subJect, calling 
to mind warmth and sunshine and leisurely 
and attractive living and_ breath-taking 
beauty, in short, Hawaii. 

Congressman JOHN V. BEAMER, Republican 
of Indiana, was responsible for inserting the 
first poem of the year in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 5, 1956. “Twas composed 
by one of his constituents, a lady who had 
visited Hawaii, and who, in 18 stanzas, sang 
the praises of the incomparable island, con- 
cluding: 


“Let's use consideration! 
Let’s end the lengthy debate! 
Extend heart and hand to Hawaii, 
And make her our 49th State!” 


Now we know the power of Hawaii over 
mortal men, one of our associates suffers 
violently from Hawaiiitis, a disease he con- 
tracted on a visit to the heavenly island sev- 
eral years ago. When the wind is howling 
and the snow is swirling it is downright piti- 
ful to see him staring into space with 4 
pathetc royal palm look in his eyes! 

With all respect for Hawaii (we hope we 
get there some day) is it fair to stack the 
deck in her favor while poor, half-frozen 
Alaska is also pounding on the door for ad- 
mission? Why not admit the-n both, letting 
them toss a coin to see which shall be the 
49th and 50th State? 

But what is needed immediately is a bard 
for Alaska who could jump into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp with something like this: 


Let us sing of the polar bear 
And the sturdy Eskimo, 
And thick red-flannel underwear 
From Fairbanks to Juneau! 
Where the snow’s stacked high 
Arctic sky, 
And the radar net equates, 
So an evening’s sleep is calm and deep 
In the present 48 States! 


O, it’s bleak enough, and cruel and tough, 
And here no trade winds blow, 

We might be rough but we have the stuff 
As the Nation well should know. 

When legislators pass us up— 
Regretfully decline— 

It makes us sore as a thawing pup— 
We should be 49! 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the question of security and 
freedom is highly controversial today. 
It has been said that if we want security, 
we can find it in any jail house. This, 
however, is not the kind of security our 
people want nor is it what the free peo- 
ples of the world want. It appears, how- 
ever, that in some parts of the world in 
those countries which have been plagued 
by war, political unrest, and economic 
disparity that they will accept security at 
the price of freedom. 

As part of my remarks I am including 
a timely editorial by Mr. Constantine 
Brown which appeared in the Evening 
Star of February 22: 

SecuRITY AT Price OF FREEDOM—-SOME IN 
WESTERN EuropE WOULD PREFER SOVIETS’ 
SLow-SUFFOCATION FORMULA 
Reports from Western Europe show that 

our allies were impressed wy Comrade 

Khrushchev’s frank 7-hour talk before the 

Moscow Communist rally. Except for the 

lack of operatic trappings it was not much 

different from Hitler’s Nazi Party meetings 
at Nuremberg. 

In the existing confusion, Khrushchev’'s 
blueprint for the world undoubtedly appeals 
to Europeans who live in the shadow of the 
Soviet might and are increasingly reluctant 
to offer militant resistance to communism. 

The Kremlin spokesman gave little choice 
to his adversaries. He told them to choose 
between coexistence with the Communists 
or war. And the west Europeans who for 
years have lived in fear of another war seem 
to prefer slow suffocation to brutal strangu- 
lation. 

Khrushchev spoke of the “various forms of 
transfer to socialism” and emphasized that 
this transfer could be achieved through par- 
liamentary channels without civil wars. 
This pronouncement has already affected 
political thinking beyond the neutralist 
countries. 

The Soviet leader’s utterances have been 
particularly effective in France. The coun- 
try is beseiged with serious domestic political 
troubles and even greater problems in North 
Africa. The administration of Premier Guy 
Mollet seems as much paralyzed as its pred- 
ecessors. M. Mollet cannot legislate re- 
forms because he does not have an actual 
working majority in the National Assembly. 
The balance of power is held by the Commu- 
nists and Poujadists, who though at opposite 
Polls politically, would join forces to over- 
throw the mdidle of the road government. 

The Khrushchev pronouncement that a 
transfer to “socialism (in Soviet language it 
means communism) through parliamentary 
channels” has had an unquestionable ap- 
peal to the splinter parties which have hith- 
erto supporter M. Mollet. The transition is, 
in the minds of the French as well as the 
Italians, very simple: Organize a popular- 
front government including representatives 
of the Communist parties, and then let 
nature take its course. 

Had it not been for our intervention in 
Europe in 1947 when a popular-front coali- 
Uon government existed in France and Italy, 
these two countries might already have Com- 
munist regimes in office. Our lavish expendi- 
tures for postwar economic reconstruction 
Was predicated on éxpelling the Communists 
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from the government and prevented our 
present allies from going the Moscow way. 
Conditions are no longer the same, however. 
The economies of these countries have been 
restored above the prewar capacity. More- 
over, the USSR is now in the hands of a 
man who claims no longer to be sole dictator 
but a mere member of a directorship. 

Stalin inspired fear not only among the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain but 
throughout Europe. He acted too much like 
Hitler. Khrushchev plays the part of a well- 
meaning, happy-go-lucky, heavy-drinking, 
common man who wants everybody to be 
1appy. His ultimate goals are no different 
from Stalin’s but his methods are more 
palatable to the crowds. Stalin was anxious 
to rush things. Khrushchev who has set a 
new pace—at least for his intended victims 
in Europe—says that he can wait until com- 
munism is established by what he describes 
as “parliamentary channels.” 

Khrushchev remembers that Hitler 
achieved considerable success, until he 
plunged his country into war, by getting be- 
hind him the working masses and the 
moneyed classes and by eliminating the in- 
tellectual and middle classes. This recipe 
might now be adapted to the Western de- 
mocracies where many intellectuals are al- 
ready imbued by the Communist ideology 
while the middle classes seem helpless. 

The full international significance of the 
20th Communist rally will become more 
clear in the months to come. Our European 
friends who seem to be abandoning ship will 
wait to see what will happen to this country 
next November. They will wait to see the 
trends in the United States and will watch 
the extent of our reaction to the likely Red 
provocations in the Middle East and particu- 
larly the Far East. The Communist ideology 
has not an ideological appeal but one of 
obvious strength on the intended victims of 
Comrade Khrushchev. 

Secretary of State Dulles spoke once of mas- 
sive retaliation to Communist aggressive- 
ness. He has been beaten over the head for 
his temerity ever since, both at home and in 
the NATO countries. When Khrushchev, at 
the opening of the Soviet Congress meeting, 
gave us no other alternative but coexistence 
or war, no such loud criticism was heard in 
America. In Europe his words were described 
not only by the Communist press as states- 
manlike. 

Coupled with this are the public admis- 
sions in America that we lag sadly behind the 
U. S. S. R. in a number of nonconventional 
weapons. Our allies, who throughout history 
have become accustomed to respect the pa- 
rading of physical strength, look now toward 
the East. It is thence, they feel, that they 
can buy security at the price of freedom. 





Visitors From Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein an editorial which ap- 
peared in the February 28, 1956, issue of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
entitled “Visitors From Italy”: 

Visitors From ITALY 

President Giovanni Gronchi and Foreign 
Minister Gaetano Martino of Italy are wel- 
come guests this week in Washington. They 





are welcome first of all as representatives of 
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an important nation of friendly people to 
whom Americans owe a continuing debt. 
This debt is found in the cultural heritage, 
the music and art, the millions of good citi- 
zens Italy has furnished to this country. 
President Gronchi and Dr. Martino also are 
welcome for reasons of state. That Italy 
succeed in her economic struggle to raise 
the standard of living and spread the bene- 
fits to low-income groups is of vital impor- 
tance to the Western World. President 
Gronchi’s feeling that the Christian Demo- 
cratic coalition of Prime Minister Segni must 
move to the left and sponsor more compre- 
hensive reforms if it is to win continued 
support is a feeling that has much sym- 
pathy among observers of the Italian scene. 
President Gronchi will have an opportunity 
to explain this in detail and to place in per- 
spective his thoughts about the possibility of 
wooing the Nenni Socialists away from the 
Communists. He and Dr. Martino also will 
have a chance to discuss their views about 
the weaknesses in NATO and about Italy’s 
new relationship in the United Nations. For 
their part the American representatives will 
have a chance to size up the new role of the 
Italian President as Signor Gronchi exem- 
plifies it. Amicable discussion should be 
useful all the way around, 





Statement by Dr. Wolfgang A. O. Pohle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I would like to include a state- 
ment made recently in Chicago by a spe- 
cial guest of our State Department, 
Dr. Wolfgang A. O. Pohle. Dr. Pohle is 
a member of the Economic Policy Com- 
mittee of the German Parliament and 
also a member of the Joint European 
Committee for Coal and Steel. His 
statement, as printed in the Chicago 
newspapers, holds interest for all of us: 

‘hicago is truly the steel capital of the 
world. Wein the new postwar Germany who 
are endeavoring to fulfill our role in rebuild- 
ing the economy of the free world have much 
to learn and to admire here. American pre- 
eminence in heavy industry has aided us not 
only in building our own industrial progress 
but also, since we border directly on the 
Communist Empire, it has served to fortify 
our will to resist Soviet political and eco- 
nomic pressures with the knowledge that we 
have in the United States an ally strong both 
in the democratic spirit and the sinews of 
democracy as well. 

To further strengthen these bonds and to 
provide a potent weapon against the en- 
croachments of communism, a Magna Carta 
of the free nations of the world should be 
formulated. As proposed by Mr. Hermann 
Abs, president of Germany’s largest bank 
and a leading statesman of his country, this 
Magna Carta would guarantee property 
owners of the world their inalienable right 
of possession and eliminate unwarranted and 
illegal confiscation or expropriation. 

Action in this direction is urgent, as dem- 
onstrated by recent Soviet moves in the 
Middle East, where they offer war equipment 
linked with Russian capital investments. 

Chicago, as the capital city of America’s 
Midwest heartland, is a symbol of what a 
free people living in a free economy can 


accomplish, 
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In my country, under the leadership of 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, I am proud to 
say that the German people themselves feel 
a unity with the West based on a mutual 
adherence to the principles of free govern- 
ment, a free economy based upon individual 
initiative and the sanctity of private prop- 
erty, and opposition to the further extension 
of Communist imperialism. Facing the 
muzzles of Soviet guns as we do, the im- 
portunings of the Communist state are rec- 
ognized by us for what they are. If the 
Soviets truly desire to live in peace in the 
world, it is their deeds and not their words 
which should convince the free world of 
their sincerity. 


Statehood and the Alaska Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include here the closing address at 
the Alaska constitutional convention 
which met for 75 days at the University 
of Alaska to write a constitution for the 
future State of Alaska. That address 
was delivered on the day the constitu- 
tion was signed, February 5, 1956, and 
was given by William A. Egan, of Valdez, 
who served so ably and so faithfully as 
the convention’s president: 

Governor Heintzleman, other distinguished 
guests, fellow Alaskans and delegates, in 
prefacing my remarks this afternoon, it 
would seem fitting and proper that the pre- 
amble to Alaska’s State constitution be pre- 
sented to all Alaskans. Ladies and gentle- 
men, the preamble: 

“We the people of Alaska, grateful to God 
and to those who founded our Nation and 
pioneered this great land, in order to secure 
and transmit to succeeding generations our 
heritage of political, civil, and religious liber- 
ty within the Union of States, do ordain and 
establish this constitution for the State of 
Alaska.” 

There are those in Alaska who still say, 
“What great difference does it make that I, 
«n American citizen, cannot cast my vote for 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States? 

“What great difference does it make that 
we are represented by one, voteless Dele- 
gate in Congress—a Delegate who cannot 
vote even in committee, on any subject even 
though that subject might relate solely to 
the detriment or welfare of our great Ter- 
ritory. What great difference does it make 
that acts of our Territorial Legislature are 
governed mainly by 2 acts of Congress— 
1 dated July 30, 1886, and the other dated 
August 24, 1912?” 

Well, to me, an I know to most of you, 
it makes a great deal of difference. We want 
to cast our ballot for our choice for Pres- 
ident of the United States every 4 years. 
We want to cast our ballot at regular inter- 
vals for 2 United States Senators and for 
a voting Representative in the United States 
Congress from the great State of Alaska, in 
order that we have our proper representa- 
tion as to the welfare of our Nation; and 
that in order that the tremendous natural 
resources available to our Nation in Alaska 
can be properly unfolded and utilized. Then, 
too, we want to vote for representatives to 
a State government that is not thwarted by 
a combination of 2 laws—one of which was 
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enacted specifically for the Territory almost 
70 years ago and the other one which was 
enacted by the Federal Congress almost 44 
years ago. 

Alaska’s fight for the fullest measure of 
self-government did not have its incep- 
tion in the time of most of us who are here 
this afternoon. Alaska was purchased by 
the United States from Russia on October 
18, 1867, at a cost of less than 2 cents an 
acre. Alaska has served more than 88 years 
under the yoke of Federal domination. We 
are now in our 438d year of having been an 
organized Territory. No other State in the 
Union had to endure even half this period 
of time under Territorial status before ad- 
mittance to the Union. During these years, 
despite Federal obstacles placed in the way 
of development of its natural resources, 
Alaska has produced more than 400 times 
the value of the original $714 million pur- 
chase price from these natural resources. 

In 1898, the Congress of the United States 
enacted legislation making it possible to 
file on a homestead in Alaska—but only on 
surveyed lands and there were no surveyed 
lands in Alaska in those days. This act 
set the people of Alaska afire with in- 
dignation and the cry for some sort of rep- 
resentation rose to one of cresendo propor- 
tions. Mass meetings were held in various 
populated areas of the Territory. Eastern 
papers picked up the story and Alaska’s cause 
received some attention in Congress. In 1906, 
after 25 years of petition, Alaska was per- 
mitted to elect a voteless delegate to the 
national Congress. Persistent citizens kent 
hammering away and on August 24, 1912, 
the Congress granted incorporated Territo- 
rial status to Alaska, with the right to have 
its own legislative assembly, subject to the 
restrictions contained in the Acts of Congress 
of 1886 and 1912. The first Territorial leg- 
islature convened at the capital city of 
Juneau in 1913. 

Ever since that time, Alaskans who were 
intimately familiar with the intensive handi- 
caps placed upon industrial development of 
the Territory by antiquated Federal bureau- 
cratic redtape, have continued the battle for 
a fuller measure of self-government with 
statehood as the ultimate goal. For more 
than a decade, dedicated Alaskans have car- 
ried a direct fight for the inherent right of 
our citizens to full citizenship as set forth 
in the Constitution of the United States. In 
1946, at a referendum election, Alaskans 
voted by a majority of 3 to 2 for statehood 
for our great Territory. In these past few 
years, increasing numbers of Alaskans who 
had been lukewarm toward statehood. or 
who had been noncommittal, have joined 
forces in this greatest of common causes. 
Today, many opponents of statehood admit 
privately that another referendum on the 
question would reveal that a majority of 
from 4 to 1 to 6 to 1 now favor immediate 
statehood for Alaska. 

The arguments against admission of 
Alaska into the Union are identical with 
those that were advanced against the ad- 
mission of nearly all the 29 States that were 
territories prior to their admission into the 
Union. Alaska has more population than 
one-third of the States of the Union had at 
the time of their admission. There are 
those who will say that our population is 
relatively smaller in proportion to the total 
population of the United States than that 
of those earlier States at the time when they 
were admitted. The fact is that there were 
at least five States which had not only less 
population than Alaska has now, but even 
less population in relation to the national 
total. 

Distance from the National Capital and 
noncontiguity to the mainland are often 
advanced in the course of congressional de- 
bate as reasons why Alaska should not be- 
come a State. Measured in the only true 
perspective, that of time required to journey 
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between the proposed State and the Nat 
Capital, Alaska is much nearer w 
today than were most all the Sta 
time of their admission to the Union, Toda 

one flies from Fairbanks to Washinetoy 
D. C., in approximately 20 hours, ang an 
less time, depending on the type of aireratt 
one secures passage on. Instantaneous com. 
munication by telephone adds a factor Not 
in existence when previous States were - 
mitted. All of our principal cities are linked 
with the national telephone system, : 

To say that Alaska lacks the resources to 
support a State is fantastic. Many of the 
States now in the Union would be happy 
indeed, if they could be endowed with Alac. 
ka’s natural resources. Even though our 
resources are in their present state of under. 
cevelopment—mainly because of the Fed- 
eral territorial-status yoke, our economy is 
amply able to support statehood. A prime 
example of Federal bungling in the handling 
of our great resources is our commercia] fish. 
ery. It is my very firm conviction that, in 
the immediate years following the advent of 
statehood to Alaska, our fisheries conserva. 
tion problem will be solved. With local con. 
trol of our fisheries, the annual pack of 
salmon taken from territorial waters wil] 
quickly take an upturn because conserva. 
tion policies would then be laid down by 
Alaskans intimately familiar with the prob. 
lem. In a few years’ time, with no addi- 
tional increase in tax on the industry, our 
State treasury would be additionally bene. 
fitted with several millions of dollars each 
biennium. It is quite likely that with the 
rebuilding of our fisheries, whieh have be- 
come so depleted under the yoke of Federal 
stewardship, this increase in revenue to the 
State treasury could be accomplished and 
allow for a reasonable decrease in the tax 
now levied on the industry by the Terri- 
tory. This question would take a consid- 
erable length of time for explanation, but 
it is one of’such extreme importance when 
we are discussing the subject of statehood 
for Alaska that I do not believe any argu- 
ment relative to the question could have 
much merit if it were not brought home to 
all our citizens that the solving of the prob- 
lem of perpetuation of our great fisheries 
resource can only be accomplished with the 
right to fully govern ourselves. There are 
those who say that statehood would “open 
the door to the poorhouse.” They cite such 
matters as the recent Mental Health Act, 
which carried a direct appropriation for con- 
struction of facilities by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. To me, these people have missed 
the point altogether. The compelling rea- 
son for insisting upon the direct appro- 
priation is just another example why we 
need statehood so desperately. The Federal 
Government has withheld care of our men- 
tally ill from Alaska over the years. With 
no appreciable drain on its treasury, the 
Territory could have provided the facilities 
trom the beginning, together with the sym- 
pathetic, expert care which means so much 
to the ultimate recovery of these patients. 
Other United States Territories cared for 
their mentally ill from the inception of 
Territorial status and were thus enabled 
gradually build up their facilities. 

To those who say, “This is not 1900— 
this is 1956," we repeat that no great Ine 
dustrial expansion came to any of our other 
29 Territories until after their admittance to 
the Union of the United States. To this 
end, there is no difference between 1900 and 
1956. 

To those who say, “No one is holding us 
forcibly in Territorial status—we can move 
out if we choose.” we say, “No, no one 3s 
forcibly holding us here. But, we have built 
our homes here; we are rearing our chil- 
dren here; a great many of us will die here. 
We never intend to live anywhere else. We 
love our great United States of America, 
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d our hearts belong too, to our great Ter- 
a of Alaska and we will never have a 


ritory : 
true peace of mi 


membership as 


Union.” ‘ 
7 fixing our signatures to this document 


we did so with the knowledge that each 
word had been subject to free and lengthy 
debate in committee and on the floor of this 
constitutional convention. 

Isay to each and every Alaskan: If it had 
been your good fortune, as it has been mine, 
to have witnessed the abilities, the diligence, 
the devotion to duty, of these delegates who 
drafted the proposed constitution for 
the State of Alaska in carrying out the task 
that had been cut out for them, you would 
say of their labors, “Well done. 

We have just completed the task for 
which we were sent here. Your delegates to 
Alaska’s Constitutional Convention have now 
given to you, the people of Alaska, the pro- 
nosed constitution for the State of Alaska. 
We know that you will judge with great care 
the end result that has been accomplished 
here. We are exceedingly gratified that 
none other than the President of the United 
States, the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
indicated in his message received iiere yes- 
terday, that the eyes of the Congress of the 
United States and the eyes of the people ot 
the United States will be upon you on Rati- 
fication Day, April 24, 1956. 


nd until we are taken in full 
one of the great States of 


have 





Protecting the Consumer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I would like to include a talk 
given by Mr. Otto Herres, vice president, 
Combined Metals Reduction Co., at the 
annual meeting of the Colorado Mining 
Association in Denver, Colo., February 3, 
1956. 

Mr. Herres is an outstanding leader 
in the mining field and few people in 
this country have a better grasp of the 
problems facing the mining industry. 
His remarks merit the careful considera- 
tion of all Members of Congress: 

PROTECTING THE CONSUMER 
(By Otto Herres) 
RECORDBREAKING PRODUCTION 

In the year 1955 of otherwise booming 
prosperity t of lead and zinc from the 
mines of the United States again, as was 
the case in 1954, remained at the lowest 
level since the years 1931-34 of the great 
depression. But this low state of mining 
was not caused by any falling off in use of 
the metals. Slab zinc production and con- 
Sumption reached alltime peaks. Lead 
consumption was at a very high level. De- 
mand for both lead and zinc was strong 
and supplies were tight. But in strange 
contrast to the record preduction and mount- 
ing sales, output of lead-zinc ores from the 
Nation's mines gained but little from the 
surging industrial activity. 

The Government in reporting the mineral 
Production of the United States for 1955 
pointed out that the production level of 
the mines was far below average. 

“Domestic mine output of lead and zine 
topped 1954, but the production level re- 
mained well below the average of any of the 
Past 4 decades for zinc and 5 for lead.” 
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Below-average output 


Mine output of lead was approximately 
40,000 tons below the average of the last 10 
years. Zinc mine output was some 84,000 
tous below the 10-year average. And obvi- 
ously the averages were pulled down measur- 
ably by the low tonnages of the last 2 years. 
But for all that, slab zine production and 
use increased 20 percent during 1955 to set 
new records and consumption of lead was 
close to an alltime high. 

In September the price of zinc moved up 
to 13 cents per pound to regain the price 
level of January 2, 1953. But during the 
8-year cycle, marked by depression and rising 
costs for the mines, the price of zinc dropped 
to a low of 914 cents in February 1954, and 
lead to 12 cents per pound in April 1953, far 
below the cost of production at present-day 
wage scales. 

The 1953-54 period of 914- to 11-cent zine 
prices served to eliminate mine production 
of some 150,000 to 200,000 tons of zinc. Mine 
output dropped from 666,000 tons in 1952 to 
an estimated 508,000 tons in 1955. The new 
records for production and use of zine in 
1955 brought no corresponding improvement 
to the mines. They represent no gain for 
the mines but rather reflect near-record 
imports of foreign ores and metals amounting 
to 610,000 tons in 1954 and some 660,000 tons 
or more in 1955. 

Liquidation of resources 


And thus the contribution of United States 
miners to the cause of foreign aid and freer 
trade during the past few years has ac- 
complished the liquidation of more than 
150,000 tons a year of our zinc production. 
Communities dependent upon that produc- 
tion for support likewise have contributed 
their share in the injuries they have sus- 
tained. 

And so, through this process of wiping 
out mines by means of imports priced be- 
low the cost of production in this country 
of high wages and living standards, the 
price of zinc once more has been returned to 
a@ level of 1314 cents. Measures toward 
price stabilization proposed 3 years ago by 
the mining industry would have avoided the 
closing of many mines whose production 
might have helped to supply the metal 
shortages of present and future years. But 
opposition hy the State Department in the 
interest of foreign production blocked pro- 
posalis designed to protect the domestic 
mines and permit their survival. 

Higher prices 

United States miners cannot become overly 
encouraged by the recent price rises in lead 
and zine. It will be recognized that prices 
were raised to attract larger imports of for- 
eign ores and not to aid the domestic mines. 
The announcement of the price advance in 
zine said: 

“The rise in the London price of zine has 
been encouraging shipments to Europe by 
domestic smelters of foreign zinc ore and 
has discouraged imports of refined zinc. 

“In order to preserve zinc supplies for our 
domestic customers we have increased the 
zinc price by. a half cent to 13144 cents a 
pound.” 

It would appear from this that we have 
reached the stage where it is necessary to 
raise the price of lead and zinc in order to 
protect the American consumer. He now 
has to be protected from foreign competi- 
tion for supplies by price increases, it seems, 
because sources of supply in his own land 
have been lost for want of the reasonable 
consideration that would have permitted 
their survival. Copper prices on the London 
Metal Exchange have reached 50 cents per 
pound in recent months, and during 1951 
and 1952 when mining costs were much lower 
than they are today and United States prices 
were controlled, the official United Kingdom 
price for zinc was 23%4 cents per pound. 
Prices elsewhere in the world reached 32 
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cents and higher. Is it better to pay high 
foreign prices in order to obtain supplies 
when the need is great rather than have as- 
Surance of a reasonable degree of self-suffi- 
ciency in productive capacity at home? 

As for the domestic mining industry, if 
there is no profit to be gained for the effort 
expended, there will be no_ production. 
Miners will move to other fields. Utah, for 
example, is one of the leading lead-zinc pro- 
ducing States. But already in 3 years’ time 
there are more miners working at the ura- 
nium mines in Utah than in all of the lead, 
zine, gold, and silver mines in the State 
put together. 

Requirements for metals and minerals are 
mounting because of rapidly increasing world 
population, widespread mechanization of in- 
dustry, vast expansion of transportation fa- 
cilities and means of communication, and 
extensive development of power resources. 
Consider the strong demand and short supply 
which prevails for metals in common use, 
particularly steel, aluminum, nickel, copper, 
lead, and zinc. The problem in time threat- 
ens to be competition for supplies rather 
than overabundance of metals. 


Policies of dependence 


However that may be, national policies are 
encouraging a trend toward dependence on 
other countries for our metals and minerals. 
To be sure the lead-zinc mines have been 
helped temporarily by Government stockpile 
purchases of lead and zinc. But this offers 
no long-range assurance of a healthy domes- 
tic mining industry. During the time that 
it is effective, the Government purchasing 
can be expected to bring added imports to 
the extent that it serves to increase prices 
to a more adequate level. Witness the rise 
in zinc imports last year and recent efforts 
to attract more foreign ores by higher prices. 
And when stockpiling ends is the temporary 
prop by means of which Washington sus- 
tains us to be made into a more permanent 
crutch for a crippled industry? Is that the 
only plan we may hope for to cushion the 
reaction which normally may be expected 
when the current booming activity runs 
down and heavy demands for lead and zinc 
subside? 

The United States holds whatever leader- 
ship it has in the world today because of its 
great wealth and productive capacity. But 
when the wealth is dissipated there will be no 
followers. Nor will the consumer prosper 
greatly if the productive capacity is im- 
paired, particularly in case that impairment 
is caused by inflationary cost increases that 
far outrun corresponding gains in produc- 
tivity. Support for reasonable measures to 
permit the survival of a healthy mining in- 
dustry in the United States will afford pro- 
tection against a costly dependence upon 
foreign sources for supplies. 

Peace and prosperity 

The political slogan of the day is peace and 
prosperity. But who can be confident that 
either the peace or prosperity is stable or 
long lasting? Possibly an uneasy peace may 
see growing competition in commercial fields 
play havoc with our high-cost prosperity. 

The nations of the world have recovered 
from the devastation of war and their farms, 
factories, and mines are producing large 
quantities of goods for export. We face the 
problem of meeting the competition that we 
have reestablished and continue to aid and 
support. 

But in any event, this world of ours in the 
foreseeable future promises to be a dangerous 
place for the credulous and unprepared. We 
can enjoy the blessings of peace and pros- 
perity only through the strength that comes 
from our material resources and our self- 
reliance as a free people. If we heed the 
lessons of history we will keep our Nation 
strong, avoid inflationary expedients, and 
trust our security primarily to our own good 
resources. 
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Summary of the Colorado River Storage 
Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the ReEcorp, I include the following 
summary of the Colorado River storage 
project: 

THE COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT AND 
PARTICIPATING PROJECTS 


WATER SUPPLY 


The Colorado River is the last remaining 
major water resource available to the upper 
basin States (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming). 

WATER SOURCE 

More than 90 percent of the water in the 
Colorado River system originates in the four 
upper basin States. 

COMPACTS 


The beneficial consumptive use of the 
waters of the Colorado River system was 
divided by compact between the seven basin 
States in 1922 and approved by the United 
States. 

The beneficial consumptive use of the 
waters apportioned to the upper basin States 
by the 1922 compact was apportioned among 
the 4 upper basin States by compact ap- 
proved by the 4 upper basin States and 
the United States in 1949. 

DEVELOPMENT IN THE LOWER BASIN UNDER THE 
RECLAMATION LAW 


In 1928, the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
was passed with the aid of the upper basin 
States and since that time, the Hoover Dam 
and powerplants, the Parker Darn and power- 
plants, the Davis Dam and powerplants, and 
the All-American and Coachella Canals and 
the Morelos Dam and canals in Mexico have 
been built. All the physical facilities neces- 
sary to the full utilization of the water uses 
apportioned to the lower basin and Mexico 
have been built. The needs of the upper 
basin and the continued orderly develop- 
ment of the river now demand and justify a 
project to provide for such development. 

THE UPPER BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


There has been little development in the 
upper basin since 1922 but now after 20 
years of intensive investigations and the 
expenditure of $10 million a proposal for the 
development of the upper Coiorado River 
under the terms of the Colorado and upper 
Colorado River compacts has been made by 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation. 
This project called the Colorado River stor- 
age project and participating projects is 
a basinwide proposal, which, when carried 
out, will provide the facilities necessary for 
the upper basin States to use their share 
of the Colorado River water resource. The 
proposal is both unique and complicated 
and must be carried out as 4@ single basin- 
wide project and constructed in two or more 
stages. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

The project must and will 

(a) Complete regulation of the Colorado 
River above Lee Ferry by providing holdover 
storage reservoirs (water banks), so that 
water available during wet seasons or wet 
years may be made available during dry 
years or seasons. Such holdover storage will 
be large—more than 25 million acre-feet 
of silt storage. This water bank must be 
filled now while unused Colorado River 
water is wasting into the sea, 


provide for 
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(b) Water for consumptive use by direct 
diversion or by exchange, both within and 
without the Colorado River Basin. 

(c) Facilities for regulating, controlling, 
and conveying water from its river source 
to the points of use for municipal, industrial, 
and agricultural purposes. 

(d) Generation of hydroelectric power the 
net revenues from which will help pay the 
costs of the project which are 99 percent 
reimbursable. 

PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE PROJECT 


The initial phase of the Colorado River 
storage project which will require 25 to 30 
years to complete consists of 4 storage dams 
and reservoirs (at Glen Canyon, Flaming 
Gorge, Curecanti, and Navaho) 3 powerplants 
(Glen Canyon, Flaming Gorge, and Cure- 
canti) and 11 participating projects. The 
total storage capacity of the reservoirs is 
32,080,000 acre-feet, the total generating ca- 
pacity is 912,000 kilowatts and the partici- 
pating projects will provide for 48.000 acre- 
feet of water for domestic and industrial 
purposes, deplete the flow of the river 433,300 
acre-feet for irrigation purposes and will 
provide water for 143,020 acres of new land 
and supplemental water for 243,470 acres of 
land now being cropped. 

COST OF THE PROJECT 


Based on H. R. 3383 as amended the total 
estimated cost will be approximately $760 
million. Of this total approximately $460 
million will be for power and municipal fea- 
tures which will be repaid with interest and 
$300 million will be repaid without interest. 
This expenditure will be made over a 25-to- 
30-year period averaging less than 30 million 
per year, 

PER-ACRE COSTS 

The per-acre costs on the 11 participating 
projects vary from $210 on the LaBarge 
project in Wyoming to $794 on the central 
Utah project in Utah. 

These costs are spread over 2 50-vear 
period. The annual costs per acre vary from 
$4.20 to $16. 

These costs are reasonable and well within 
the limits of increased production per acre 
after water is made available. In fairness 
the cost per acre should be compared with 
the value of the land 50 vears from now when 
the final payment will be made. 

Fifty years experience on reclamation proj- 
ects shows that the cost of supplying water 
to the land has averaged from 2 to 3 times 
the market value of the land and water 
at the beginning of the payout period. At 
the end of the payout period the market 
value of the land and water is from 3 to 4 
times the cost of supplying the water. 

No acre of land proposed to be irrigated 
under the participating projects will show 
an increased production after water is made 
available, less than the annual repayment 
plus the cost of operation, maintenance, and 
replacement. 

The propaganda against the per-acre costs 
of this project have no basis in fact. 

REPAYMENT 

The cost of the power and municipal fea- 
tures will be repaid with interest and will 
place absolutely no burden upon the tax- 
payers of the Nation. The cost of the irri- 
gation features allocated to the water users 
will be paid back by the water users in 50 
years plus a 10-year development period 
without interest. The balance of the cost 
allocated to irrigation will be paid back from 
power revenues from project powerplants 
without interest. 

JUSTIFICATION FOR INTEREST-FREE MONEY 

The policy of providing interest-free money 
for irrigation features or reclamation proj- 
ects is more than 50 years old. It is in har- 
mony with national policy, more than 150 
years old which provided for Federal aid to 
help build waterways and improve harbors, 
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to build railroads, ships, airplanes, 
for flood control and to aid the developm 
of critical industries. For example Sone 
roads were supported with lang one 
3,359,188 acres, canals and rivers With la 1 

: nd 
grants of 6,842,921 acres and railroads With 
land grants of 37,807,688 acres. The Federa} 
Government in recognition of genera] pubii 
benefits is still spending billions on ins 
and harbors and flood control, little of Which 
is reimbursed. Interest-free money for irri. 
gation features is payment by the Federa} 
Government for general public benefits Tes 
sulting from the creation of new wealth a 
broadened tax base, new jobs, new homes 
new investment opportunities, and increaseq 
national stability. 

There is still another reason why interect. 
free money should be provided for the cons 
struction of irrigation features of reclama. 
tion projects. The Reclamation Act of 1992 
created a revolving fund called the reclama. 
tion fund out of which funds for the cop. 
struction of reclamation projects would 
come. The sources of income to this fund 
is the natural resources in the reclamation 
States. None of this fund comes from direct 
appropriation except on a loan basis. The 
principal sources are sale of public land ang 
timber, sale of oil, gas, and mineral leases, 
royalties, power revenues, repayments from 
projects and other miscellaneous sources, 
This income to the reciamation fund comes 
from the reclamation States and no other 
State puts in a dime. In 1954 the States 
of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming 
contributed more than $20 million to this 
fund. This annual contribution is increasing 
rapidly. ‘ 

The total cost of the irrigation features 
of the Colorado River storage project will 
be approximately $300 million to be ex- 
pended over a period of 30 years, an average 
of $10 million per year. This is the only 
money that is interest free. The upper basin 
States’ contribution to the reclamation 
fund every year will be in excess of $20 
million per year. The upper basin States 
should not be required to pay interest on 
money derived from the sale of their nat- 
ural resources. Using money out of the 
reclamation fund contributed by these States 
will place absolutely no burden on the Fed- 
eral Treasury and cannot possibly place any 
burden upon any taxpayer in any other 
State. The reclamation fund bank will al- 
ways have sufficient funds to pay for the 
irrigation features of the reclamation proj- 
ects. These features pay as they go. Fed- 
eral funds out of the Treasury to a limited 
extent will be required to build the power 
and municipal features which constitute 
two-thirds of the cost of the project, but 
these costs must include interest charges 
so in this area there is no burden upon the 
general taxpayer. There can be no interest 
charge when you use money on deposit in 
your bank (reclamation fund) to pay the 


construction costs. 
THE PROJECT IS A CONTINUING SOURCE OF 


to provide 


REVENUE 
Water is a renewable resource. Hydro 
power is a renewable resource. After the 


costs of this project are paid back the pro)- 
ect power plants will continue to pour into 
the Federal Treasury more than $20 million 
a year. 

NO PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE POWER CONTROVERSY 


There is no power-policy issue in this 
project. Ten private power companies ap- 
peared in support of this project. The power 
will be sold under the provisions of the 
reclamation law which includes the prefer- 
ence clause. There is no Federal subsidy 
to power in this project. The power will 
be sold at competitive rates, expected to be 
about 6 mills at the bus bar or load center. 
Thus the users of power will contribute W 
the project costs, 
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AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES 


This project will not add to the agricul- 
ral surpluses for the following reasons: 
a) The construction schedule will prevent 

ny material farm production within 10 
ears of tae date of authorization. The sur- 
ae may be resolved by that time. 

(b) During the second 10 years of con- 
struction not more than one-half the 143,020 
acres can possibly be brought into pro- 
ave) The principal crops to be grown on 
this acreage will be specialty crops, fruits and 
tables, alfalfa, and forage for cattle and 
sheep which feed on the ranges during the 
summer. The upper basin States are even 
now in & deficit-feed area, and Federal aid 
nas had to be extended to them. 

(d) Most of the wheat grown in the upper 
basin States is on dry land. As water is put 
on these areas the land goes out of wheat and 
into other crops. Wheat grown on irrigated 
Jand is not the most profitable crop. 

(e) The population of the United States is 
growing at a very rapid rate and it is esti- 
mated that by 1975 every acre of tillable land 
will be required to provide the food and fiber 
needs of the United States. By the time this 
project comes into full production the crops 
grown will be urgently needed. 

(f) The principle of the soil bank will not 
be violated. In the case of this project it is 
the water bank that is needed. This project 
must be started now so that the water now 
wasting into the sea may be put in the water 
bank (storage reservoirs) and made available 
to be drawn upon when the facilities are 
ready to put the water to beneficial consump- 
tiveuses. It will take at least 7 years to build 
the dams and 10 to 15 years to fillthem. The 
water bank must be filled as soon as possible 
while water which is wasting into the sea is 
available for the filling. 

NO INJURY TO LOWER BASIN RIGHTS 


The Colorado River compact apportion 714, 
million acre feel of beneficial consumptive 
use of the upper basin States. In addition, 
it provides that the upper basin States may 
not deplete the flow of the river at Lee Ferry 
to less than 75 million acre-feet in any con- 
secutive 10-year period. 

The total consumptive use by the upper 
basin States upon completion of this project 
will not exceed 4 million acre-feet out of 
their 714 million. There cannot possibly be 
any interference with lower basin rights as a 
result of this project. In fact, H. R. 3383 
specifically requires strict compliance with 
the applicable interstate compacts. 

The Supreme Court recently held that 
there is no legal controversy between the 
upper and lower basin States. 
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How the Farmer Feels About Benson, Soil 
Bank, Prices, and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
Farm Management magazine taken 
from an advance proof of the March 
1956 issue: 

How THE FARMER FEELS ABOUT BENSON, SoIL 
BaNK, Prices, AND PoLITICS—POLL SHOWS 
Masority Oppose SuBsIDY—Favor BENSON, 
GOP, ano Som BANK PLAN 
Farm Management put its editorial finger 

on the pulse of the Nation’s farmers in one 
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of the largest opinion surveys ever at- 
tempted by a farm publication—and dis- 
covered the majority of Western farmers 
take a dim view of price supports, favor soil 
bank restrictions, and think Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson is doing a good job. 

On the basis of first returns from the 
questioning of some 50,000 farmers and 
stockmen, it is apparent that opinion on 
soil bank policy is divided; but, significantly, 
only 51% percent were outright opposed to 
the soil bank plan. More than half of those 
submitting early replies favored restricting 
payments to those who do not graze live- 
stock on diverted land. 

The vital election-year question, “Which 
do you think offers best deal for the farmers: 
Democrats or Republicans?” brought forth 
65 percent in favor of the GOP. And 64.5 
percent of the early returns were pro- 
Benson. 

Those polled were so enthusiastic over 
Farm Management’s plan to obtain a com- 
posite of the modern farmer’s plight and 
his view on remedial proposals, that virtu- 
ally all made additional comments on the 
questionnaire or sent along detailed views 
in accompanying letters. 

“Farm supports should be reduced 10 per- 
cent each year until there are none,” said 
WwW. C. Emery of Salinas, Calif., in a typical 
comment. 

Another Californian, R. Merrit, of Santa 
Margarita, agreed. “It is not price supports, 
soil banks, controls or bureaus that has made 
this country’s standard of living the highest 
in the world,” he said. “It is free enter- 
prise.” 

SUPPORTS 

L. Lakin, of Tolleson, Ariz., feels that “free 
markets for all commodities, with no sup- 
ports would, within a reasonable time, elimi- 
nate the necessity for soil banks and subsi- 
dies.’ His view is shared by reader M. Haines, 
of Quincy, Wash., who said he feels that “the 
only help Government should give farmers is 
fast tax writeoffs and liberal but realistic 
long-term operating money such as big busi- 
ness gets.” 

Of those replying to the four-part price- 
support query, 40 percent wanted no supports 
whatsoever; 26 percent favored flexible sup- 
ports; 20 percent wanted 90-percent supports 
on all major farm products, and 14 percent 
favored the two-price plan. 

“Eliminate all supports and you will soon 
eliminate all the farmers who have to have 
supports to live and who produce just enough 
to create the surpluses,” said an Arizona 
reader. 

SOIL BANKS 


The survey, in order to present an accurate 
picture of the Nation's overall farm and live- 
stock situation, encompassed a cross section 
of Farm Management readers, as well as non- 
subscribers. The first large segment of re- 
plies, compiled for this initial presentation, 
was largely from western areas. 

This group was 52 percent in favor of re- 
stricting soil-bank payments to those who do 
not graze livestock on diverted land. Thirty 
percent favored free choice by farmers as to 
what use is made of diverted acres. Only 
5.5 percent opposed the soil-bank plan. 

Views of the oppositionists were well 
summed by Californian John O’Neal, who 
commented: “I do not believe in any form of 
a soil bank. It will be detrimental to land, 
The large farmer will have too much advan- 
tage over the small farmer.” 

Waldon Branch, of Midvale, Idaho, be- 
lieves the soil bank “would just help the big 
wheat man. In time it will hurt the corn 
man * * * and to enforce it right will cost 
a lot of money.” 

FEDERAL PAYMENTS 


On the issue of restricting Federal pay- 
ments, 35 percent of those submitting early 
replies favored making support or land di- 
version payments to all, with income restric- 
tions. Thirty-four percent favored restrict- 
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ing payments to farmers with annual in- 
comes of less than $15,000. Those favoring 
restricting payments to farmers with $25,000 
@ year income numbered 19.5 percent, and 
11.5 percent said set the restriction at $50,000. 

“Put a maximum amount on what an indi- 
vidual may receive, regardless of income,” 
said one Californian, Carson Hubbard, of 
Tipton. Another, D. Eljah, of Brawley, 
thought supports “should be on a dollar 
basis, and when a farmer produces above the 
set amount—then no more money.” 

Anyone who ever doubted that America’s 
farmer is still a rugged individualist should 
thumb through the thousands of replies this 
Farm Management survey prompted. 

“Let the farmer run his own affairs,” de- 
manded P. J. Conrad, of Yakima, Wash. 
“The farmer without hope of easy money 
from the Government will raise what he can 
sell and sell what he raises—with less cost to 
the consumer and more satisfaction and 
profit for himself. He may have to do some 
of his own work, have a few less new cars, but 
he will be a better citizen.” 

Not quite so vociferous was O. W. Wagner, 
of Nampa, Idaho: 

“Tam not quite as rugged an individualist 
as I once was,” he wrote. “All I need to do 
to determine that is to ask my banker. I 
have no quarrel with bigness as such * * * 
but it has been proven over and over again 
in foreign lands that a nation of a few get- 
ting a stranglehold on agriculture and indus- 
try eventually deteriorated. Therefore, I be- 
lieve a limit on the amount any one indi- 
vidual can receive On a crop-support loan 
will arrest the present trend of bigness in 
agriculture.” 

“This restricting of payments, I feel, is 
un-American and undemocratic,” counters 
S. V. Christierson, of Salinas. “A law of that 
sort should apply equally to everybody, pro- 
viding no payment permit an actual profit.” 


POLITICS 


Republicans were out ahead in political 
party preference by nearly 2 to 1 in the first 
block of returns, with 65 percent of those 
replying indicating they’ll go for the GOP. 
Thirty-four percent were pro-Democratic, 
and 5 percent favored a third party. 

Some, however, were pretty disappointed 
with the entire Washington scene. 

“The Democrats have forgotten the cattle- 
man just like the Republicans have,” said 
L. Gienger, or Chilagum, Oreg. “Do half the 
cattlemen have to go broke before the other 
half will ask for help? I say if you support 
the farmer, wool growers, merchant marine, 
post office, airlines, big business, half. the 
world, and all the armies— it’s time you give 
the cattlemen a lift * * * at least get his 
costs in line.” 

Typical of the flood of pro-Republican 
comment from those polled was the analyti- 
cal approach to farm problems offered by 
James T. Skinner, of Belfry, Mont.: 

“T believe that if this soil-bank plan by 
President Eisenhower is given a fair chance 
to work by all farmers, that it will eventually 
eliminate our surplus crop trouble and 
slowly lead us out of these low crop prices. 
It seems to me that it is the most sensible 
plan offered to the American farmer yet, but 
it will take time to achieve these results. 
However, I don’t think Secretary Benson is 
in’ touch with the farm problem at all. I 
believe he is well-intentioned but lacks the 
proper leadership to solve some of these diffi- 
culties. He seems to prefer a wait and see 
policy which, as every one of us knows, is 
getting us nowhere. 

“I believe strongly in flexible price sup- 
ports with a floor under which crops would 
have a fair limit,” he continues, “but I be- 
lieve the one thing that will help to solve 
our problems more quickly is better, more 
adequate marketing. I believe this to be 
our greatest weakness and one that is con- 
tinually causing farmers and taxpayers alike 
no end to our surplus that continually ac- 
cumulates.” 
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SECRETARY BENSON 


Does the average farmer think Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson is doing a good job? 

Farm Management’s poll shows that 64.5 
percent favor Benson’s efforts. And this con- 
troversial question prompted hundreds of 
footnotes and letters. F 

Many felt he was doing a good job 
“put s ¢ * 

Said Jim F. Lewis, 
Tumacarori, Ariz.: 

“I know there is a lot of opposition which 
he has to contend with which would make 
a man’s job hard. But so far I think he has 
done a fair job. * * * Ido know if hog prices 
don’t come up soon I will be put out of busi- 
ness.” 

Lewis said he raises about 5,000 hogs a 
year, has spent nearly $100,000 equipping his 
1,800-acre ranch and faces additional ex- 
penditures of $60,000, “and if something 
isn’t done pretty soon not only I, but God 
knows how many other hog raisers, will go 
out of business and into the poorhouse.” 

“There is no doubt of the inteligence and 
sincerity of Secretary Benson,” says P. B. 
Wand, of Pleasanton, Calif., “but hard- 
hearted realists are needed to meet our prob- 
lems. The squeeze the farmer is caught in 
is apparent, and Benson has done a poor job 
of publicizing the plight of livestock men 
and farmers to the public. He would be more 
appreciated and have more stature if he 
would speak up rather than always say that 
everything will work out all right for the 
farmers.” 

Outright oppositon to Benson was sounded 
by U. F. Kluesner, of Leadlore, Idaho: 


“He has foreseen the drop in livestock 
prices and the best thing he has come up 
with is, ‘We shall study the problem.’ Our 
agricultural secretary should be a man of 
action and always on the alert for the good 
of the farmer and rancher * * * and to 
act at once when a problem shows itself— 
not when it’s too late.” 

Farm Management, anxious to obtain a 
complete picture of the Nation’s agricultural 
problems and to mirror the farm and ranch 
scene for its readers, will continue compiling 
results of the survey, tabulating percentages 
and reporting results to its readers. Next 
issue a more comprehensive report will be 
presented. Meanwhile, readers and friends 
who have not participated in the poll are 
urged to study the accompanying list of 
questions and send in their answers. 

Every questionnaire will be tabulated, 
letters carefully read—and the results made 
known. However, the editors, understand- 
ably, cannot publish excerpts from every 
letter. 

Final tabulation of the returns will provide 
what is probably the first accurate cross- 
section of opinion from the West’s farmers 
on the vital issues of our domestic economy, 
farm problems and political reactions. 
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The Significance of United States Control 
of the Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
with an address of Adm. Arleigh Burke, 
Chief of Naval Operations, at The 
Citadel, Charleston, S. C., on Febru- 
ary 25, 1956. Admiral Burke is one of 
the great men of the Navy. His all 
‘round experience beginning from the 
trying times of the lean Pacific days dur- 
ing World War II, coupled with his great 
knowledge of the makeup of our Navy 
of today qualifies him to speak with emi- 
nent authority on the need for America’s 
control of the sea. 

Fate places Admiral Burke at the helm 
of leading the American Navy into the 
Nuclear Age. This is a terrifying re- 
sponsibility—a responsibility well known 
to Admiral Burke. In this mission he 
will need the help of both branches of 
the Congress and the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, Admiral Burke will fulfill 
his mission to his time and generation 
because he will get the aid of the Con- 
gress and the thanks of the democratic 
world for his contribution to our genera- 
tion. He will place his knowledge in the 
perpetuation of our way of life as the 
leader of that important segment of our 
national defense and as the Navy’s rep- 
resentative in the family of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The address follows: 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF UNITED STATES CONTROL 
OF THE SEA 

You, as the students of The Citadel, I know, 
realize how very fortunate you are to have 
General Clark as your president. General 
Clark is a great American, one we all ad- 
mire. General Clark is one of our greatest 
wartime leaders. His record, leadership, and 
valor in peace and war are an inspiration 
to all of us. General Clark brings to The 
Citadel the wisdom and experience which 
can only be gained in battle. His record as 
leader of American Army forces in World 
War II and, later, as leader of allied forces 
in the war in Korea, speaks for itself. Our 
country is fortunate that General Clark has 
chosen to continue his career here in 
Charleston in the service of American youth. 

Charleston has always been a city with 
profound interest in our Navy; Charleston 
has always been a great supporter of our 
Navy, and it is a pleasure to be able to rep- 
resent the Navy in Charleston’ today. 
Charleston, for some 300 years, has been one 
of our country’s most important maritime 
centers. The port of Charleston has good 
anchorages and it is easily approached from 
the sea. We are reminded of this by the 
flags of the nations of the world putting in 
at Charleston. The importance of the port 
of Charleston is growing. From a sailor's 
point of view, the possibilities for futur 
growth are immense. 

The Navy yard here at Charleston is one 
of the Navy’s most important for making 
ship repair and conversion of the ships of 
It is a busy and effective yard. 


our fleet. 
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Thanks to the assistance and wise eo 
of your Representative, Mr. Rivers, the 
is now beginning extensive work jin 
construction of our facilities 
mine base here, 

It is good to be in Charleston for another 
reason. Navy people have traditionally en- 
joyed duty here. We have enjoyed visitin 
the city of Charleston. We have always tel 
at home here. r 

My friends, General Taylor and Genera} 
Twining, have already talked to you about 
how magnificent Army and Air Force fune.- 
tion as elements of our unified defense team 
I am the sailor member of the team. }t 
is my pleasure to tell you about the Navy's 
role in maintaining the security of our Na. 
tion. I am going to talk to you about the 
seas and about ships. I am going to talk 
from the point of view of the sailor, 

The Navy’s main task in any kind of war 
is to control the seas. We must control the 
seas in order to protect United States Strik. 
ing power against the enemy, to establish 
the scene of combat as far away from our 
homeland and as close to the enemy home. 
land as possible. We must prevent the 
enemy from attacking our own country 
through the ocean areas. We must prevent 
him from using the seas to further his own 
campaigns against our allies. 

Control of the seas is more important to 
the security of the United States today than 
ever before. It is increasing in importance 
as navies move ahead through the atomic 
age. 

The Navy is hard at work on new develop- 
ments. We are adapting nuclear power for 
ship propulsion. Carrier-based aircraft and 
seaplanes of the Navy are moving rapidly 
into the supersonic era. The most power- 
ful, most destructive weapons of the age are 
being installed on board ships in increasing 
numbers. 

The United States, as you know, does not 
have a monopoly on nuclear developments. 
Nor is the United States the only Nation in 

he’ race for sea supremacy. The Soviet Navy 

is and has been engaged in an unprecedented 
shipbuilding program. The Soviets have also 
made significant progress in the field of 
nuclear energy. Some of their progress has 
surprised us in the past. We could be sur- 
prised again. 

A glance at a globe is all it takes to appre- 
ciate the meaning of control of the sea in 
the nuclear age. This planet of ours is 
actually covered by a world-circling sea. 
The continents are actually large islands 
surrounded by the great oceans. The oceans 
form a worldwide interconnected transpor- 
tation network. They provide easy access 
to the population and economic power 
centers of the world. In time of war, the 
seas become a giant battlefield greater in 
scope than any other battlefield on earth. 
The victor on this great battlefield will have 
access to the resources of the world. The 
victor on this battlefield will be in a posi- 
tion to organize the resources and popula- 
tions of the world and project this vast power 
into the homeland of his enemy. 

The free world is an oceanic ci 
tion. The free world confederation depenas 
for its very existence upon the security of 
the sea communications which bind it 
together. 

One of the cornerstones of United States 
national policy is collective security. The 
United States has cast its lot with other 
members of the free world I 
through a worldwide system of mutual 
fense agreements. The United St 
in addition, built up over the years a 
overseas investment in foreign-aid prog! 
in a worldwide system of airbases, in stock 
piles, and in the thousands of men we have 
deployed overseas. Unless the United States 
Navy can remain supreme at sea again 
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opposition, 
will collapse, 
of th 
jot depen 
7 ol now take a closer look at the Navy’s 

ae r national defense and at the 


role in ou = 7 : 
threats which confront the Navy in carrying 


out its role. 7 
As you know, the United States supports 


and maintains military forces for two gen- 
eral purposes. First, we want to deter ag- 
gression if it is at all possible. We want to 
deter little aggression as well as big ageres- 
Second, if we cannot deter aggression, 
we want to win the war, whether the war be 
a big war or a little war. Now, in order to 
do these two things, we must have naval 
power—we must have naval power to con- 
trol and use the seas from the beginning to 
the end of any type of war, whether it be 
nuclear war Or nonnuclear war, limited war 
or global -war, short war or long war. Many 
kinds of war are possible. No man alive is 
agood enough fortune teller to be able to tell 
exactly what kind of a war will face us or 
where it will start or how it will start, or 
now long it will last. We must be ready to 
defeat the enemy in any kind of war he may 
start, regardless of what tricks he may have 
up his sleeve. 

‘If the enemy decides to start a war with 
an ali-out atomic surprise attack, naval 
forces at sea will play a major role in re- 
taliating. Perhaps after both sides have 
made their initial strikes, United States 
ability to take further action will depend on 
the mobile striking power we have dis- 
persed at sea. Naval forces are also very 
important in limited wars. Most of the 
danger spots in the world, as you know, 
border on the seas. Naval forces deployed 
in troubled waters serve as an on-the-spot 
deterrent to aggression. Our Navy is ready 
to strike immediately in case of any type of 
aggression. Naval forces deployed in inter- 
national waters can be assembled and em- 
ployed immediately by the United States 
if necessary because they do not operate 
from bases in foreign territory. 

In some critical areas of the world, we 
do not have bases from which we can cper- 
ate land-based military forces. In these 
areas, the air power of our mobile carrier 
task force is the only United States air 
power available to us for use in case of 
trouble. 

In event of a major war, the Navy must 
insure the safe arrival of the vast amount 
of food, weapons, fuel, and reinforcements 
required by our hard-pressed forces and 

S overseas. 

Fach combat soldier, sailor, marine or air- 
man deployed overseas needs about 5 tons 
of shipping to begin with, and over 1 ton 
per month to keep him supplied. The men 
themselves may, and often do, move by air. 
But before the planes can fiy, we must set 
up the overseas air terminals and supply 
and support and defend them with men, 
Weapons, and material carried over in ships. 
The ships must have been there first. 

Our own forces and allies overseas must 
:€ continuously supplied with war materiel 
u they are to continue fighting. This will 
particularly important after the initial 
Strikes, many areas our forces will 
have to be supplied and supported from the 
very beginning. If these supplies are de- 
‘Woyed at the overseas terminals, they must 
be resupplied by ship. 

aon United States has commitments with 
ver 60 nations—all overseas. To back up 
nse commitments we keep major Army, 
- (Bemis and Air Force forces deployed 
ia peat continents across both the Atlantic 
gx acific Oceans, 

“We are to live up to our worldwide col- 


ive secllity agreements, we must use tie 


our system of collective security 
and with it will go the position 


e United States as a world power. A 
ds on the ability of the Navy to do 


sion. 
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If we are to protect our huge overseas in- 
vestment in deployed forces, bases, and 
stockpiles, we must use the seas. 

If we and our allies are to survive, we 
must use the seas. 

When you look at a chart, the sea areas 
look like a huge wasteland. Actually, this 
is not the case. Every sailor knows that the 
oceans and seas of the world are a beehive 
of activity. Sailors also know that regard- 
less of how tough the opposition may be, 
ocean traffic during war is heavier than it 
is during peace. 

Take the Atlantic Ocean area as an illus- 
tration. On an average day, today for ex- 
ample, there are from 2,000 to 2,500 ocean- 
going ships at sea. In time of war this traffic 
would be much heavier. No other form of 
transportation can replace the oceangoing 
ship as the prime carrier of this traffic. 

To use the seas, we must be able to keep 
our ships afloat and keep them operating. 
Our Navy must be able to defeat enemy sub- 
marine attacks, enemy air attacks, attacks 
by enemy ships, missile attacks, and any 
other kind of attack he might try to throw 
against us. 

Let us now turn our attention to the Soviet 
Union, which today is the second-ranking 
sea power of the world and moving up fast. 
The Soviets have two fundamental naval 
requirements. 

First, they must protect their sea frontier 
from attack. This is to leave their armies 
and air forces free to act in Europe and 
Asia. Second, they must cut allied sea com- 
munications to isolate our own and allied 
forces in Europe and Asia. Thus isolated, 
our forces and overseas bases will be easy 
pickings for the Soviets. They will be able 
to gobble up the free world in bite-size 
chunks. 

To succeed, the Soviets need naval 
designed for their particular needs. Their 
navy is different from our Navy, for our 
Navy must be designed to fight and win in 
European and Far Eastern waters. We know 
that the Soviet Navy is being well designed 
to meet their needs. 

The Soviets have a 
Soviet submarine force—about 400 sub- 
marines—and they are building more of 
them. The Germans almost cut us off fron 
Europe in World War II. They started the 
war with 57 submarines. 

The Soviets have added over a hundred 
new and modern destroyers to their fleet. 
They have 24 cruisers—17 of them are new. 
They have expanded and modernized their 
naval aviation. Their naval air arm totals 
about 3,500 aircraft. Its mission is to sup- 
port fleet operations from land bases. 

The Soviet Navy is training hard in all 
kinds of weather. Their sailors have higher 
living standards, special privileges, careful 
indoctrination, special training schools to 
establish a fine esprit de corps in the Red 
Navy. 

The United States Navy is now deployed 
worldwide. We are deployed to meet our 
cold-war commitments, and we are also 
ready for general war. Our naval forces 
range in size from a very small force in the 
Persian Gulf to the powerful 6th and 7th 
Fleets. 

We have limited forces in northern Eu- 
rope. We have fleets on our own east and 
west coasts to defend the sea approaches 
to North America. We have forces in the 
Hawaiian area. We also have ships provid- 
ing support to our forces in the Arctic. 
Some of our ships are now operating with 
the Antarctic expedition. 

Let us examine the operations of the 
United States 6th Fleet and the United States 
Tih Fleet more closely. 

The Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean Is 
the big punch of the collective NATO naval 
power of the western democracies. It is in 
a high state of immediate combat readiness. 


forces 


large and growing 
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It has an extensive striking capability. It 
can be moved quickly to any danger area in 
the Mediterranean. It operates well dis- 
persed to minimize danger in case of suprise 
attack. The influence of the 6th Fleet in 
support of United States policies has been 
tremendous. 

United States ties with the countries of 
the Mediterranean and the confidence of 
these countries in United States ability to 
oppose aggression in this area have been 
strengthened. The 6th Fleet exercises a 
stabilizing influence on political matters in 
the Mediterranean. 

The men who man the fleet have estab- 
lished a feeling of good will and friendliness 
toward the United States whieh cannot be 
measured in terms of dollars or military 
hardware. 

The 7th Fleet has 4 attack carriers with 
300 embarked aircraft. It also has an am- 
phibious force of ships capable of carry- 
ing troops and equipment. The fleet also 
includes cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, 
and a logistic support force for sustained 
operations. 

The 7th Fleet took part in the Korean war. 
Since Korea, our naval patrols have kept 
Communist activities limited. The 7th Fleet 
covered the Chinese evacuation of the 
Tachean Islands. It ferried large numbers 
of anti-Communist Vietnamese refugees 
from Haiphong to Saigon. 

The 7th Fleet is ready for any 
ment. It too is highly mobile and operates 
well dispersed. 

Our overseas fleets serve as a deterrent to 
trouble, big trouble and little trouble, much 
like a strong and well-disciplined police 
force. Only when our fleets leave a par- 
ticular area do the Communists there flex 
their muscles. 

Our attack carriers are the central element 
of our naval striking forces. The aircraft 
embarked in these powerful ships will be 
among the first to retaliate in case of war. 

The Soviet threat to our control of the 
seas is growing, but the power of our Navy 
is growing too. We are determined to stay 
ahead. 

We are shifting to nuclear power as fas 
as technically possible, and as fast as funds 
become available. 

We now have a good atomic delivery capa- 
bility. It is rapidly becoming better. 

We are shifting from guns to guided mis- 
siles so that we can Knock down enemy air- 
craft at high altitudes and at long ranges. 

We are developing surface-to-surface mis- 
siles that will increase our long-range of- 
fensive capabilities. 

We are developing faster better attack air- 
craft. One of them now holds a world 
speed record never before held except by 
fighters. 

We are developing high-performance 
fighter aircraft. We now have the fastest 
operational fighter in the world. 

We have a high-performance jet seaplane 
in production that looks like a natural. It 
is fast. It has long range. It can carry a 
heavy load. It can operate from sea areas 
all over the world using submarines or sur- 
face ships for bases. 

All of these planes will be able to 
many types of guided missiles. 

We are developing amphibious techniques 
which will enable our marines to land from 
the sea against all types of enemy coasts. 
The Marines are perfecting a vertical en- 
velopment technique using helicopters that 
will be a big jump ahead in the science of 
assaults from the sea. 

The nuclear-powered Nautilus has been 
in commission about a year. She is a won- 
derful underseas boat. She is fast. She is 
a true submersible. She will be difficult to 
defeat. 

A sister ship, th 
commiissioned. 
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There are, in addition, four new nuclear- 
powered submarines in previous programs. 

We are asking for six more nuclear-pow- 
ered attack submarines in this year’s pro- 
gram. We are building a nuclear-powered 
cruiser and are designing a powerplant for 
a nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. 

Nuclear power in our aircraft will come 
some day too, but that is further off in the 
future. When that day comes, our seaplanes 
will have nuclear power. 

We have many types of atomic bombs 
now. Naval attack planes can carry most 
of them. More important, they can deliver 
against strong enemy opposition with ac- 
curacy and speed. But these planes are not 
limited to atomic bombs, they are versatile 
and can use conventional weapons equally 
as well in case of nonnuclear war. 

New technologies are advancing the science 
of naval warfare at an unprecedented rate. 
Navies of the future, other navies as well as 
our own, will have greater striking power, 
greater mobility, and a greater capability for 
dispersion under attack than anything we 
have seen up to now. As the scope and 
violence of naval warfare continues to in- 
crease, the importance of our control of the 
seas becomes greater than ever. Your Navy 
is dedicated to the task of keeping the 
United States supreme on the world’s oceans. 

Your Navy believes in the future, the fu- 
ture of which all of you here are a part. 
We are determined to do our job. We are 
confident that we can do it. We know that 
together with our wonderful Army, our Air 
Force, and our gallant Marine Corps, we are 
ready to maintain our country’s honor, pres- 
tige, and security against all enemies. 





The Supreme Court, the Broken Consti- 
tution, and the Shattered Bill of 


Rights 
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OF 
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OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
in previous speeches tried to make clear 
to the Members of the House my alarm 
at the tendency of the United States 
Supreme Court to usurp the legislative 
functions of the Congress. I refer not 
only to the desegregation decision, but to 
the tendency of the Supreme Court to 
legislate. In this connection I intro- 
duced into the Recorp recently a criti- 
cism by the arch-conservative Wall 
Street Journal against what it termed 
“legislation” by the Supreme Court on 
the matter of the regulation by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission of the gathering 
of gas at the wellheads of the States 
where it is produced. Lawyers every- 
where are alarmed at the tendency—even 
those who believe in the integration of 
the races in our schools. This tendency 
is more fundamental and dangerous than 
even the controversial decision in the 
case recently decided by the Court de- 
claring unconstitutional the segregation 
of the races in our schools. 

In this whole connection I am, with 
leave of the House first obtained, intro- 
ducing with my remarks, a dissertation 
by Mr. R. Carter Pittman, of Dalton, Ga., 
a brilliant lawyer and devoted student 
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of the Constitution and our Bill of Rights. 
The dissertation is entitled “The Su- 
preme Court, the Broken Constitution, 
and the Shattered Bill of Rights.” 

I do hope that a reading of this master- 
ful statement of the case against legisla- 
tive decisions by the Supreme Court will 
help awaken the people of our Nation to 
the danger that this trend poses to our 
aemocratic institutions and way of life: 

I speak to yOu about the broken Constitu- 
tion and the shattered Bill of Rights. They 
are the cherished relics of a proud people 
and mementos of a day that is dead. The 
universal ignorance with respect to them is 
appalling. 

Schoolchildren are taught to recite from 
the Declaration of Independence. They think 
they know who wrote it. There is not one 
high school or college student out of each 
hundred in America who knows who wrote 
a single provision of the Bill of Rights. The 
percentage of college professors who can re- 
cite any provision of the Bill of Rights, ex- 
cept a part of the fifth amendment, is 
extremely low. About 90 percent of college 
graduates in America think that our Bill of 
Rights was written by Jefferson. If they 
have ever been told who wrote it, they were 
either misinformed or they have forgotten. 

In 1951 the editors of Life magazine re- 
corded in Life’s Picture History of Western 
Man (p. 288), that John Adams was cne of 
the most influential delegates to the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787. On the same 
page they named Jefferson as the author of 
our Bill of Rights. Adams was in England 
in 1787. Jefferson was in France when the 
Bill of Rights was written. Neither wrote nor 
influenced a single provision of either docu- 
ment. Life’s editors found it more conven- 
ient to make up than to look up constitu- 
tional history. That has become an Ameri- 
can trait. 

Much of the Constitution and all of the 
Bill of Rights was originally written by his- 
tory-minded laymen. They were written to 
be understood by laymen. They are there- 
fore in simple language, easily understood. 

Constitutions constitute. They constitute 
governments. They constitute the powers of 
attorney of public servants. Officers of gov- 
ernments must look to constitutions for the 
power they exercise. If the power is not con- 
ferred or authorized in the constitution then 
they don’t have the power. The exercise of 
a power of government not authorized by 
the constitution is lawless usurpation. 

The very first sentence of our Federal Con- 
stitution is as follows: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives.” 

Is there anything about that sentence that 
an intelligent person able to read should not 
understand? Is there any reason why that 
sentence doesn’t mean what it says? If it 
doesn’t mean what it says, what does it 
mean? If it means what it says, doesn’t it 
mean that only the Congress of the United 
States can make laws? It means that the 
President can't make laws. It means that 
the courts can’t make laws. It means that 
you can’t make laws for me and that I can’t 
make laws for you, because all legislative 
powers authorized by the Constitution are 
vested in the Congress by the Constitution. 

The first amendment “nd the very first 
sentence of the Bill of Rights is: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Notice particularly the first line: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting * * *” 
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freedom of religion, of speech, of press 
petition and assembly. If the Suypr. ot 
Court can make law, we have no ne 
Rights. Freedom of religion, freedom “ 
speech, freedom of the press and the cane 
of the people to assemble and petition . 
Government for redress of grievances = 
predicted upon the proposition that only the 
Congress can make Federal laws. If the $ , 
preme Court or the President or you o7 
can make laws there is no Bill of Right 
there is no Constitution and there is = 
Republic. If the Supreme Court can mak 
that to be law today that was not - 
yesterday, we have a broken Constitution 
and shattered Bill of Rights. 

As every lawyer and historian Worthy of 
the name knows, there is no Federa] 

eee s common 
law distinct from that of the States, Fed. 
eral courts follow the common lew existing 
in the States prior to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. State courts find 
follow, and are bound by common lay. In 
finding it a few have been known to attempt 
to make law but Federal courts don't haye 
that excuse for claiming or asserting a power 
to make laws in the guise of construing it, 

The purpose of all sincere investigations jg 
the discovery of truth. Basic truth is dis. 
coverable in the midst of external realities, 
It may not be manufactured by the mind. 
It is a tangible reality and is never new. Once 
fcund, it may be seized and held fast. Now 
let us seek and follow the truth wherever 
it may lead on the most vital issue that has 
concerned America in this age. 

In its celebrated integration decision of 
May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court did not 
hold that the old “separate but equal” doc- 
trine, laid down in Plessy v. Ferguson (163 
U. S. 537), was bad law. It held that 
it was bad sociology. It did not hold 
that the facts (or truths), disclosed by the 
records in the cases before the Court, justified 
a departure from the “separate but equal” 
doctrine. It held that ‘psychological knowl- 
edge,” apart from those records, was of more 
validity than factual truths. 

The first point resolved by the Court was 
that for want of sufficient information it 
could not be determined whether or not 
those who framed the 14th amendment in- 
tended to abolish segregation. The Court 
said it “cannot be determined with any de- 
gree of certainty.” When the Court said 
that, it knew that the same Congress that 
promulgated the 14th amendment passed 
two bills dealing with segregated schools in 
the District of Columbia. There the Fed- 
eral Government had plenary jurisdiction to 
establish integration if it intended or wished 
it. The Court knew also that at that time 
every American State except five had segre- 
gated schools. The Court also knew that as 
soon as the carpetbaggers were run out of 
the beaten and prostrate South 3 more went 
white leaving only 2 integrated States. 
Therefore the Court knew that the 14th 
amendment came into being and matured in 
a segregated America. Therefore the Court 
could not and did not base its decision 02 
anything in the Constitution. 

The Court conceded in the Brown et 4l. 
decision that the records in the cases before 
it demonstrated equality of white and col- 
ored schools in respect to all tangible fac- 
tors, and for that reason its decision could 
not turn on such tangible factors, saying: 

“We must look instead” (not also) “t 
the effect of segregation itself on public edu- 
cation.” 

The Court then asked: “Does segregation 
* * * (alone) * * * deprive the children 
of the minority group of equal educational 
opportunities?” 

The answer was: “We believe that it does. 

Why? Because: 

1. In the graduate-school case of Sweatt 
v. Painter (339 U. S. 629), “* * * this Court 
relied in large part on those qualities which 
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able of objective sayy orteaaeaaae: but 

i e for greatness. ‘ 
7. ne “a graduate-school case of 
i Oklahoma Regents (339 U. S. 

McLaurin Vv. L 

», «¢ © * the Court * * * again resorted 
te intangible considerations: * * * ‘his 
ability to study, to engage in as _ 
exchange views with other students : 
such considerations apply with added force 
to children in grade and high schools. To 

te them * * * solely because of race 
separa s A ae : 
venerates a feeling of inferiority as to their 
status in the community that may effect 
their hearts and minds in a way unlikely 
ever to be undone.” 

3.In the Kansas case, then before the 
Court, the trial judge had found that a 
sense of inferiority affects the motivation of 
a child to learn. * * *” 

Thereupon, the Court transplanted _the 
nebulous “intangible” found in Kansas into 
the records of the South Carolina, Virginia, 
and Delaware cases, to fill with void the vac- 
uum left in those cases by failure of proof. 

Next came the Russo-Marxist “intangibles” 
transplanted from northern Europe to end 
all tangibles in governments of law: 

4. “Whatever may have been the psycho- 
logical knowledge at the time of Plessy vs. 
Ferguson, this finding is amply supported by 
modern authority, Any language in Plessy 
ys. Ferguson contrary to this finding is re- 
jected.” 

Footnote 11 sets forth the “modern author- 
ity” the Court relied on. That “authority” 
appears to be in the field of sociology rather 
than “psychology,” but that is cf no moment, 
except to illustrate that when the court took 
its first step from “‘tangible factors” to “in- 
tangibles” and jumped from fundamental 
principles of law to pseudo-socio-science, it 
went in over its head. By the solemn con- 
fession of the Court, it abandoned the Con- 
stitution and the law and went to “in- 
tangibles.” 

Whatever they were, how did such “in- 
tangibles” find their way into the cases? 
They were not authenticated as “authority” 
by any methcd known to Angio-Saxon juris- 
pludence or rules of evidence. If not in evi- 
dence, the universal rule is that it is harmful 
error, prejudicial to the adverse parties, for 
them to be considered by the Court. 

We have scanned legal literature since May 
1954 in an effort to find a respectable vindica- 
tion of the Supreme Court’s conduct but 
have found none. A few law-school profes- 
sors have sought to defend the decision with 
that stupid sarcasm so popular now on a few 
college campuses, but no seasoned lawyer or 
judge has defended it. 

The editors of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal voted not to print an article 
criticising the integration decision until they 
should be able to print a respectable article 
defending it. They are still waiting for a 
decent defense of the Court and the lawyers 
of America are kept in the dark by their own 
association and their own publication as to 
the extent of the crime committed against 
the Constitution by its own guardians. 

The concept adopted by the Court to the 
effect that Negroes get an inferiority complex 
from associating with Negroes is an insult 
to the Negro race and to the intelligence of 
honest men of every race. We mention it 
to exclude it. Judicial notice of such a con- 
cept is unprecedented in judicial experience. 
To reach such a result the Court had to 
abandon law and facts and go to alien 
ideologies that are at variance with law and 
decency, 

Under elementary and elemental law, a 
court may not use treatises in a field other 
than law, unless the treatises themselves are 
the very subject of inquiry. The doctrine of 
judicial notice extends only to those things 
of common knowledge that lie without the 
realm of science, or to that one science in 
Which judges are presumed to be learned or 
experts themselves, the science of law. 


are incap 
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Of frequent application is medical knowl- 
edge. Since that is a science without the 
realm of legal science and is not of common 
knowledge it must be proved under the oath 
of a member of the medical profession. He 
may not testify as to the knowledge of other 
physicians whether revealed by word of 
mouth, books, or treatises. Books themselves 
are not admissible, and may not be consulted 
by judges or juries. That is true, because 
hearsay evidence is no evidence. What a 
mon, even though an expert, writes in a 
book or article on a nonlegal subject, is as 
much hearsay as if he wrote it in the Daily 
Worker. A party to a cause is entitled to 
have, and the law demands that evidence 
come to the bar of justice under the sanction 
of an oath; that a thorough and sifting cross- 
examination and an opportunity to impeach 
be afforded to shake and destroy it for any 
cause, including the intangible, or nebulous 
nature of it. 

That law is neither new nor strange. It is 
as old as justice and as fresh as virtue. The 
Supreme Court is not a stranger to it. In 
Pinkus v. Reilly (338 U. S. 269), decided 
November 14, 1949, the Supreme Court, speak- 
ing through Justice Black, held that the use 
of nonlegal materials was illegal, illogical and 
unfair. If it was illegal, illogical, and unfair 
in 1949, what has happened since to conform 
such use to the sense of justice of the same 
judges? 

In the Pinkus case the parties at least had 
an opportunity to rebut, to disprove and im- 
peach by means other than cross-examina- 
tion. In the integration cases no such op- 
portunity was afforded to parties. The in- 
tangible considerations, discovered in Marx- 
ist publications, first appeared in the secrecy 
of the judge’s chambers. Notice of it was 
first given to the defendants in the judge- 
ment itself. No precedent short of star 
chamber and high commission cases of the 
Stuart kings, 300 years ago, may be found 
for like judicial deportment. We thought 
the door closed forever on the precedents of 
those courts at the execution of the Ear] of 
Strafford. 

In National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc., v. McGrath (841 U.S. 123), 
the Supreme Court held that nonlegal mate- 
rials could not be used by the Attorney Gen- 
eral as a basis for listing an organization as 
communistic. Justice Black shamed the At- 
torney General, calling such conduct unfair. 
He said it was ‘abhorrent to free men.” He 
should not complain that we agree with him. 
Three hundred years ago the English Par- 
liament said it was treason. We agree with 
Parliament, too. If only an unfair person 
would do such a thing to a Communist or- 
ganization, decency will not permit us to 
describe those who would do the same thing 
to the whole Caucasian white race—a people 
whose ancestors made the country free and 
great, whose loyalty has preserved it, and 
whose only crime is that its members want 
to keep their country free and their race 
white. 

The Supreme Court has consistently held 
that the use of nonlegal materials for a 
purpose other than to aid the Court in tak- 
ing judicial notice of a fact of common 
knowledge, violates the due process clause 
of the 14th amendment. An unanimous 
bench, graced by Brandeis and Cardoza, so 
held in Ohio Bell Telephone Co. v. Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio (301 U.S. 292). 
There the Court said that the use of such 
material was a denial of “the rudiments of 
fair play”; that “to wander afield and fix” 
= © * the evidence * * * “upon proofs 
drawn from the clouds” * * * “is not the fair 
hearing essential to due process” * * * but 
is * * * “condemnation without trial.” The 
Court held that “the fundamentals of a fair 
trial were denied to the appellant” when 
findings were grounded * * * “upon the 
strength of evidential facts not spread upon 
the record.” What has the white race done 
to forfeit the benefit of the due process 
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clause of the fifth amendment? The same 
words mean the same thing whether in the 
5th or the 14th amendment. 

Justice Brandeis said in United States v. 
Abilene Southern Railway Co. (265 U. S. 
374): “Nothing can be treated as evidence 
which was not introduced as such.” That 
rule was universal until the Supreme Court 
found it standing as a barrier to a decision 
that should defy the Constitution, the law, 
and the elementary facts of life. That rule 
became a casualty when the Court grounded 
its judgment on pseudo-socio-science, not 
a part of the record either as evidence or as 
law, and that could not be considered in the 
case without violating the Constitution. 

In its integration decision of May 17, 1954, 
the Court was led into a vacuum by the 
semantics of sociological doctors, who found 
a judicial blindspot and practiced a fraud 
upon the untrained and _ unprofessional 
judges causing them to usurp the powers of 
Congress to make laws, and to victimize a 
helpless people. The most effective expert 
seemed to be Dr. Karl Gunnar Myrdal, who 
wrote the American Dilemma (1944). His 
1,438 pages of psychological knowledge, 
and illegal and inadmissible claptrap, 
financed by Carnegie Foundation, overcame 
the Court. It was cited by the Court as the 
modern authority on which its decision 
was grounded. The American Dilemma is 
now Corpus Juris Tertius in American 
pseudo-socio-law. 

Myrdal learned that the biggest blindspot 
in America is our pathetic ignorance as to 
the basic principles of American liberty. 
Marxists scream “academic freedom” and in- 
sist on the right to teach Marxism and Com- 
munism in our schools so we will know 
how to cope with it. No one insists on 
teaching the basic principles of American 
liberty. If one did he would be ridiculed as 
a reactionary. So Gunnar Myrdal found 
a vacuum or a vortex into which most any- 
thing could be thrown to pass for food. 
Thus he created an American Creed, that 
would have evoked universal laughter but for 
the fact that his creation was in a blind- 
spot. Ignorace can’t laugh for fear of being 
laughed at. On page 4 of his atrocity he 
defined his “creed” as “the fundamental 
equality of all men.” 

In the same breath he said its “tenets 
were written into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the premable of the Constitution, 
the Bilt of Rignts and into the constitutions 
of the several States. The ideals of the 
American creed have thus become the high- 
est law of the land.” 

He knew that what he said was an untruth. 
He knew that the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights were written to preserve the blessings 
of liberty—and that neither says a word 
about human equality. But Myrdal thought 
he was in a blindspot, and had that same 
feeling of security that an ambush gives to 
a midnight assassin. 

Nevertheless, for fear some unbeliever 
might cite the Constitution on him he put 
his shoes on backwards to make tracks both 
wavs. On pages 12-13 he said: 

“Conservatism, in fundamental principles, 
to a great extent, has been perverted into a 
nearly fetishistic cult of the Constitution. 
This is unfortunate since the 150-year-old 
Constitution is in many respects impractical 
and ill-suited for modern conditions. * * * 
The worship of the Constitution also is a 
most flagrant violation of the American creed 
which is strongly opposed to stiff formulas.” 

In the same place he said that the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 was “nearly a 
plot against the common people.” 

On page 18, lawyers and judges became 
anathema to the American people and the 
“American creed,” because, as he says, “the 
judicial order * * * is in many respects 
contrary to all their inclinations.” 

As his pages of Slavic philosophy are 
turned, the “American creed” became the 
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amalgamator of races. On page 614,“* * ® 
the cumbersome racial etiquette is un- 
American.” 

He praised Thomas Jefferson to heaven on 
page 8 for the equality content of the 
specious “creed,” which he claims to have 
found in the Declaration of Independence. 
But he again reversed his shoes on page 90 
and damned him to another place for pro- 
posing emancipation and simultaneous 
segregation of Negroes to Africa, in his Notes 
on Virginia. 

Myrdal is not the only one to try to make 
an equalitarian Marxist out of Jefferson. 
On one of the huge marble panels on the left 
as one enters the Jefferson Memorial in 
Washington, D. C., is a fragment of one of 
Jefferson’s sentences. As inscribed upon the 
panel the words are, “nothing is more cer- 
tainly written in the book of fate, than that 
these people are to be free.” 

As written by Jefferson there was no 
period, but there was a semicolon and the 
sentence continued: “nor is it less certain, 
hat the two races, equally free, cannot live 
in the same government.” (The Jefferson 
Cyclopedia, p. 816.) 

That clause was deliberately left off that 
panel by some equalitarian who Joves évery 
other country and every other race except 
his own. Jefferson was made to say some- 
thing he didn’t say and that lie is told on 
Jefferson, with the sanction of our Govern- 
ment, every hour of every day in stone. It 
is a fitting specimen of the morality of those 
who maintain it. It is exhibit No. 1 in the 
museum of equalitarian depravity. 

While reversing his shoes in rapid succes- 
sion, Myrdal's socks slipped off. The aroma 
of Russia became distinct. 

On page 9 he exposed the central theme of 


Marxism in the midst of half-truths. Here 
it is: “* * * in the last generation, the in- 


herent conflict between equality and liberty 
flared up. Equality is slowly winning. The 
New Deal during the thirties was a land- 
slide.” 

For once Dr. Myrdal revealed God's truth. 
American liberty and Marxist equality can- 
not coexist. The Supreme Court affirmed 
that truth in Brown, et al. and swapped 
American liberty for Marxist equality. Dr. 
Myrdal is the modern authority ] 
but the swap is an old story. 

In the Constitutional Convention o 
26, 1787, Alexander Hamilton said: 

“Inequality will exist as long as liberty 
exists. It unavoidably from that 
very liberty itself.” 

Madison not only recorded that in his 
Notes of Debates, but adopted it substan- 
tially as his own and described the doctrine 
of human equality fictiti in a letter to 
Jefferson October 24 of the same year. 
Equality at creation was the doctrine of the 
Declaration of Independence, written to 
appeal to the simple-minded peasants and 
hilosophers of France. The Declaration 
never became a rule of life in America. A 
lawyer who would plead it would be laughed 
out of court. It was assented to by John 
Adams who helped to write it. “But,” said 
Adams to Taylor, April 15, 1814: “to teach 
that all men are * * * equal * * * is as 
great a fraud, as glaring an imposition on 
the credulity of the people as ever was prac- 
ticed by * * * the self-styled philosophers 
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of the French Revolution.” 

In Harvard’s better days her Charles W. 
Eliot taught: “Inequality, not equality, 
ss 


* is the inevitable result of freedom.” 
In Columbia’s better days her Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butier taught that equality is a “shib- 
boleth.” Henry James described the doc- 
trine of equality as “slander” by “the paid 
scribes of old-fogyism which no man who 
is not an ass can believe.” Lord Acton, Ed- 
mund Burke, John Morley and hundreds of 
others have exposed the specious thing. 
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Dr. Myrdal, the Supreme Court and Mr. 
James may labor the point, but it will never 
be imposed on the South. Nothing in our 
Constitution or Bill of Rights sustains the 
doctrine of human equality. The doctrine 
of freedom and the right to be unequal is 
in every line of them. 

The doctrine of human equality never took 
root in America, North or South. At the end 
of the Civil War the carpetbaggers wrote it 
into the constitutions of six Southern States, 
at the points of bayonets. As soon as those 
carpetbaggers were driven out, all of those 
States except one went back to the doctrine 
of George Mason’s Virginia Declaration of 
Rights of June 1776, “that all men are born 
equally free and independent.” 

George Mason’s libertarian concept was 
copied into the French Declaration of Rights 
of 1789. In the bath of blood we know as 
the French Revolution, the phrase “All men 
are equal” was substituted in 1793. In 1940 
the French Revolutionary motto: “Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity” was stricken from 
the tomb of her liberty. That cluster of in- 
consistencies no longer tarnishes the tri- 
color of France. In 1946 the doctrine of 
human equality was stricken from the French 
Declaration of Rights and the George Mason 
concept of 1789 went back in exactly as it was. 
But too late. The French are now a bloodless 
race that sends a feeble voice. Equality made 
them so. 

Heaven and Hell are monuments of God’s 
truth eternal that all men are not equal 
and that segregation is the pattern in the 
life everlasting. 

It is inequality that gives enlargement to 
intellect, energy, virtue, love and wealth. 
Equality of intellect stabilizes mediocrity. 
Equality of wealth makes every man poor. 
Equality of energy renders all men slug- 
gards. Equality of virtue suspends all men 
without the gates of Heaven. Equality of 
love stultifies every manly passion, destroys 
every family altar and mongrelizes the races 
of men. 

Equality of freedom and independence is 
the American proposition. It cannot exist 
without inequality in the rewards and earned 
fruits of that freedom and independence. It 
is inequality that makes the pursuit of hap- 
piness something more than a dry run or a 
futile chase. 

Equality may be imposed only in a des- 
potism. Equality beyond the range of legal 
rights is despotic restraint. It is nowhere 
imposed except in the communistic sewers 
of slavie slavery. As Francis Lieber pointed 
out in his great work on Civil Liberty (p. 
334), 100 years ago, “Equality absolutely 
carried out leads to communism.” 

Equality homogenizes so that cream no 
longer rises to the top. It puts the eagle in 
the henhouse that he may no longer scar. 
More than 2,000 years ago Aristotle pro- 
claimed that equality may exist only among 
Slaves. Russia has proved the postulate. 

The October 10, 1955, issue of Life maga- 
zine carried an editorial entitled “In Me- 
moriam, Emmett Till.” That editorial was 
designed to appéal to the emotions of the 
ignorant and to stir up hatred against the 
white peoples of Mississippi and the South 
who had no part in the unfortunate occur- 
rence and committed no crime except that 
of living happily in the South, minding their 
own business. The editors wrote of Emmett 
Till: 

“He had only his life to lose, and many 
others have done that, including his soldier- 
father who was killed in France fighting for 
the American proposition that all men are 
equal. Those who condone a deed so foul as 
this are in danger of losing their souls.” 

The editors of Life magazine gave no de- 
tails as to how Pvt. Louis Till met a hero’s 
death. They passed over the facts in haste 
to get to the hero. The records of the Army 
show that Pvt. Louis Till, the fighting hero, 
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was executed in Italy on July 2, 1945, at the 
age of 24, for the crime of rape and murder 
He raped two Italian women and murdered 
another. As that buck Negro, was fighting 
raping, and murdering those white women 
of Italy in the year 1945, he was doing exactly 
what Life magazine said he was doing. He 
was “fighting for the * * * proposition that 
all men are equal,” but thank God, it was 
not an American proposition. Equality of 
freedom is Americanism. Equality of men jg 
Marxism. The proposition that all men are 
equal in all respects and that it is not wrone 
to reduce the chastity of white womanhood 
of America to the level of black brutes is 4 
cardinal tenet of communitsm. No, we don't 
condone a deed so foul as the killing of Ep. 
mett Till, nor do we condone the depravity 
of the editors of Life magazine. It is they 
who have lost their souls. 

Shortly after the decision in Brown et al, 
Attorney General Brownell and Vice Presi. 
dent Nrxon were going about the country 
gloating over it. They confessed that the 
decision was dictated by a desire to counter. 
act Russian propaganda. In other words, 
they bragged that it was done to please the 
Communists. That it did. Homer stated 
the real reason for Russia's interest better 
than Mr. Nrxon or Mr. Brownell in his Iliad 
when he said: 

“A bloodless race * * ® 
voice.” 

In the December 13, 1955, issue of Look 
magazine, page 40, Justice Douglas marvels 
that in the summer of 1955 he found the 
white and yellow races segregated in Asiatic 
Russia. Russia plans a blooded race for her- 
self and a bloodless race for America. All 
proceeds according to plan. 

The South has no racial problem and has 
had none for near a half century. Its racial 
problems were solved by segregation. We 
don’t intend to turn back to the horrors of a 
day that is dead to please alien sociologists. 

We don’t intend to go back to the kind of 
racial riots and the strife that now exist in 
some of the integrated cities of the North, 
Racial problems have become so serious in 
Chicago that the leading newspapers, radio 
stations, and television stations of that city 
recently entered into a conspiracy to sup- 
press race-riot news and to deny freedom of 
the press. This un-American conspiracy was 
hatched up by the City News Bureau editor, 
Isaac Gershman. The agreement making up 
that conspiracy forbids the dissimination of 
factual news about race riots and gang fights. 
The New York Times of Sunday, July 24, 1955, 
page 35, tells about it: 

“The need for a program such as Mr. Gersh- 
man’s is emphasized by the 15 months of 
racial trouble at the Trumball Park low-rent 
housing project on the far South Side of 
the city. 

“Since August 11, 1953, when the first of 
several Negro families moved into the Federal 
housing facility, the neighborhood has been 
marked by violence, rioting, beatings, vandal- 
ism, and racial clashes. To keep peace, 
many as 1,353 policemen have occasionally 
been on duty at the 426-family development. 
An average of 300 policemen are always on 
duty. Nearly 250 arrests have been made.” 

For the last 2 years the city of Chicago has 
expended more police man-hours to keep 
down race riots and race clashes in one inte- 
grated Federal housing facility than has been 
expended for the same purpose in the entire 
South for 50 years. Segregated races don't 
clash in Russia or in America. 

As late as 1952 the Supreme Court revealed 
its awareness of the internecine strife caused 
by forced integration in Chicago. In the 
case of Beauharnais v. People of Iilinois (348 
U. 8. 250), Justice Frankfurter used the fol- 
lowing language: 

“From the murder of the abolitionist Love 
joy in 1837 to the Cicero riots of 1951, Illinols 
has been the scene of exacerbated tension 
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petween races, often flaring into violence 
ctions.” 

= ane opinion he described many of 
ap ee riots that have occurred in Chicago 

d vicinity in recent years. He continued: 
an Violence between racial and religious 
groups must be traced to causes more deeply 
mbedded in our society than the rantings 
of modern Know-Nothings. Only those lack- 
ing responsible humility will have a confi- 
dent solution for problems as intractable as 
the frictions attributable to differences of 
race, color, Or religion. * * * Certainly the 
que-process Clause does not require the leg- 
jslature to be in the vanguard of science— 
especially sciences aS young as anes ecol- 
ogy and cultural anthropology. * It is 
not within our competence to confirm or 
deny claims of social scientists as to the 
dependence of the individual on the position 
of his racial or religious group in the com- 
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_ hadn’t read Myrdal’s American 
Dilemma and didn’t know enouch about 
sociology, human ecology, and cultural an- 
thropology to decide racial issues in 1952. 
But by 1954 the judges had become so expert 
in pseudo-socio-science a la Myrdal that it 
abandoned the Constitution, the law, reason, 
and commonsense to embrace a doctrine un- 
known to God and unknown to any govern- 
ment of law in the history of civilization. 
Both before and after he became President 
of the United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
knew, as every man of experience and char- 
acter should know, that in order to promote 
good race relations the white and the black 
races must be kept separate. First in 1928 
and again in 1933 after he became President 
he caused deeds relating to tracts of land at 
Warm Springs, Ga., to be made to himself 
personally by a corporation wholly owned by 
him. The fifth covenant in each of those 
deeds was: 

“Fifth. Neither said land, nor any part 
thereof, shall be sold, rented, or otherwise 


isposed of to any Negro or other persons of 
African descent, or to a corporation or asso- 
ciation owned or controlled by Negroes.” 
Those deeds may be examined in the office 
of the clerk of the Superior Court of Meri- 
wether County, Ga., by any interested citi- 


zens. The first is in book 24, page 388, and 
the other in book 29, page 411. 

When Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt moved into 
the White House she found that the Hoovers 
had integrated the White House staff of ser- 
vants. She immediately unscrambled the 
staff because, as she herself said: 

“A staff solid in one color works in better 
understanding and maintains a smoother 
Tunning establishment.” (Henrietta Nesbit, 
White House Diary, p. 78.) 

If she practiced one way and preached an- 
other that is a matter for her to square with 
her own conscience and her God. 

On April 2, 1948, an American soldier, with 
long and varied experiences with all races 
in war and peace, testified in effect, before a 
committee that the Negro 
makes a second-class soldier, saying in part: 
“* * * if we attempt merely by passing a 
lot of laws to force someone to like someone 
else, we are just going to get into trouble” 
(Senate UMT hearing, Apr. 2, 1948, p. 996). 

We turn over Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
discriminating soldier, to be buffeted by 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the equalitarian poli- 
lician. 

In the first edition of the Joe Louis Story 
(Life magazine, November 8, 1948, p. 129), 
Joe pointed out how the white people of the 
South excel those of the North in their har- 
monious relations with the Negro race. 
There he said: “* * * in all those years in 
Alabama I never knew anything about race 
or anything like that. No one talked about 
It, as I can remember. If there was lynch 
talk it never got to me or my folks. Not 
like now. I never got to know about such 


things until we got to Detroit.” 


congressional 
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Joe was forced to leave that statement out 
of his bound book because it was the truth 
and his northern publisher told him that the 
truth about the people of the South wouldn't 
sell, and that its publication in Life maga- 
zine was a mistake. Yankee ingenuity? 
Yes! No one will buy the truth about the 
South. 

The sectional prejudices of the ignorant 
people of the North against the white people 
of the South is the most unreasoning preju- 
dice known to history. It is a flame that 
never quenches. It feeds upon itself. The 
northern press can’t afford to attempt to 
teach the masses of the North that there is 
no basis for sectional prejudices. To do so 
would mean bankruptcy. 

The success of Life and Time magazines is 
due in large part to their policy of fanning 
sectional prejudices. That is the secret of 
the recent success of Communist infiltra- 
tions into northern hate groups. The South 
is an ideal whipping boy because no maga- 
zine with national circulation is published 
in the South and most of her leading news- 
papers are owned by residents of the North— 
some as far north as Moscow. The South 
has nothing with which to fight back except 
the ballot. Many of her Congressmen had 
rather see their pictures in Life or Time than 
to see their constituents treated fairiy. The 
people of the South have learned slowly. 
Now a splash in Life or Time is rapidly be- 
coming the kiss of Judas for southern poli- 
ticians. 

The good white people of the North are 
just like the good white people of the South. 

‘he blood that runs in their veins is our 
blood. The difference is that those in the 
South have had more experience with racial 
matters than those in the North. Of the 
thousands who move from the North to the 
South yearly, 75 percent embrace the 
southern point of view before living in the 
South 3 years and 95 percent have embraced 
it within 6 years. The South learned from 
exnerience to treat the good Negro white 
and treat his race black. The North treats 
the good Negro black and his race white. 
That just doesn't work. The blue birds, the 
black birds and the red birds get along 
beautifully in nature because they recog- 
nize the integrity of the other’s breed. It is 
when they try to roost on the same limbs 
and use the same nests that the bird riots 
begin. 

If you mix and closely confine 1,000 white 
chickens with 1,000 red chickens in the same 
house, a few days later the whites will be 
in one end and the reds in the other. Mix 
10 whites with 1,000 reds and a few days 
later the whites will all be dead. Fools, 
sociological judges and perverts call that 
prejudice. If so, it is the prejudice of God. 

The birds of the air, the beasts of the field 
and the fish of the sea practice segregation. 
God made it that way and a police force can 
no more stop it among birds and fish than 
it has among people. A newspaper con- 
spiracy will not long keep mankind from 
knowing about the birds and the bees and 
the beasts and the fish. 

The United Nations now distributes a 
booklet to our school children entitled 
“What Is Race?” On page 9 it says, in part: 

“Is there a pure race? You can talk 
about pure bred races of dogs but you can't 
apply the same idea to human races.” 

The book then goes on to demonstrate by 
“scientific” data that purity and inequality 
may exist among all species of animals ex- 
cept the human species. This is a sample 
of the “fine work” the United Nations is 
doing with the money we work for, but 
which becomes the “take home pay” of 
traitors rather than our own. A Congress 
that hires parliamentarians, but no con- 
stitutionalists, to advise it, is likely to ap- 
propriate American money to establish or 
sustain any way of life except the American 
Way. 
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The results of the decision of the Supreme 
Court has been to crystalize and solidify the 
determination of our people to live close to 
the Constitution and the law of the land. 
We don’t intend to swap liberty for equality 
if we can help it. We don’t intend to re- 
spect modern authority written by Karl 
Gunnar Myrdal or Karl Marx. We don’t in- 
tend to respect any court decrees based 
upon such “modern authority.” 

The legislative powers granted by the 
Constitution are vested exclusively in the 
Congress. The first line of the Constitution 
says that, as we have pointed out. In order 
that there might not be any doubt as to 
where the new and dangerous powers con- 
ferred upon the Federal Government by the 
14th amendment should be vested, the very 
last clause of the amendment was made to 
say: 

“The Congress shall have power to en- 
force, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article.” 

That clause is so plain a fool may under- 
stand it, but the Supreme Court held in effect 
that the word “Congress” means “Supreme 
Court.” 

The Constitution confers no power upon 
the Congress to legislate with respect to edu- 
cation. The nower to legislate with respect 
to that subject remains in the States in ac- 
cordance with the plain language of the 10th 
amendment and other provisions of the Con- 
stitution, fortified by honorable precedents 
and practice for 175 years. 

It is true that the 14th amendment guar- 
antees, as against State power “equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” It is equally true that 
“equal” doesn't mean “same.” The word 
“equal” presupposes the existence of a 
plurality of objects for the protection af- 
forded. Equal schools for Negro2s cannot be 
the same schools as those for whites. If the 
same, they can’t be equal. 

Article 6 of the Constitution defines 
“law of the land.” It is the Constitution, 
and the laws and treaties made in pursuance 
thereof. The framers of the Constitution 
were careful to exclude executive and judicial 
decrees from their definition of the law of the 
land. If Federal officers knock on the door 
in the name of the Constitution, laws, and 
treatises, they are to be respected, but when 
they come knocking in the name of and unr- 
der the authority of Karl Gunnar Myrdal, 
Karl Marx, or the lawless decrees of sociologi- 
cal judges, they must not be obeyed. A trust 
to keep we have. That trust is to resist 
tyrants and leave to our children a full meas- 
ure of that freedom to which we were born 
and which is their birthright. The Consti- 
tution and Bill of Rights must be made to 
stand as a barrier against such a government 
of flesh. “The right to keep and bear arms” 
as protected by the second amendment is 
defined in the amendment as “necessary to 
the security of a free state.” 

A few years ago a Supreme Court Justice 
made the funny remark that “the Constitu- 
tion is what the Supreme Court says it is.” 
Everybody laughed. It made a good jok 
then, 
it without smiling. It is no longer a joke. 
The Constitution means exactly what it says. 
It is so plain that it yields little to c 
tion but, like the Ten Commandments, it 
yields everything to depravity. 
the Constitution knew 
their history. They knew that a tyranny 
may not exist without tribunals that can, 
in effect, make, judge, and execute laws with- 
out the interposition of the representatives 
of the people, acting in legislative assem- 
blies. The lash of star chambers left their 
scars in the minds of the descendants of 
those who bore those scars in the flesh. The 
ramers knew that the greatest work of 
God is a free, courageous, and virtuous ju- 
diciary, but they also knew that a pliant, 
servile, and time-serving judiciary is the 
greatest curse of God. While the framers 
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were careful to emancipate the Judiciary and 
set it up as a coordinate and independent 
department of government, they were also 
careful to provide in the express language 
of the necessary and proper clause that “the 
Congress shall have power * * * to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the * * * pow- 
ers vested by this Constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.” 

Under the constitutions of most States, and 
at common law, courts have the inherent 
powers to make such laws, in the form of 
rules and regulations, as may be necessary 
and proper to carry into execution the ju- 
dicial powers of the courts. But the fram- 
ers withheld from the Federal judiciary those 
common-law powers to make rules and regu- 
lations necessary and proper for the execu- 
tion of the powers vested in the courts by 
the Constitution, and left the Federal Ju- 
diciary powerless to implement its decisions. 
Such may be done constitutionally only in 
accordance with an act of Congress. 

No act of Congress authorizes or can au- 
thorize the Federal judiciary to intermeddle 
with the operations of State schools or the 
segregation of races. No law grants Fed- 
eral courts the power to nullify the decrees 
of God or the laws of States because they 
do not accord with the philosophy of Karl 
Marx or Karl Gunnar Myrdal. 

On March 1, 1781, the Articles of Confed- 
eration were entered into by and between 
the 13 free States of America. The very first 
article of the Confederation, after the adop- 
tion of the name “The United States of 
America,” was as follows: 

“ARTICLE II. Each State retains its sover- 
eignty, freedom, and independence, and 
every power, jurisdiction, and right, which 
is not by this Confederation expressly dele- 
gated to the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled.” 

Near the end of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia 6 years later, George 
Mason, of Virginia, proposed a Bill of Rights, 
to catalog some of the sacred rights that 
inhere in people, and to protect the people 
and the States from usurpation by Federal 
officials purporting to exercise the powers 
delegated to them by the new Constitution. 
That proposal was defeated by the unani- 
mous votes of the States. Mason and El- 
bridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, stood alone. 
Mason's motion was ridiculed. The Consti- 
tution was submitted to the people of the 
various States with no Bill of Rights shield- 
ing the liberties of the people and the rights 
reserved to the States. The people began 
to murmur. Their fears and apprehensions 
were aroused. The Massachusetts Conven- 
tion, when ratifying the Constitution, re- 
ported back to the Congress: “* * * as it is 
the opinion of this convention that certain 
amendments and alterations in the said Con- 
stitution would remove the fears and quiet 
the apprehensions of many of the good peo- 
ple of this Commonwealth and more effec- 
tually guard against an undue administra- 
tion of the Federal Government, the con- 
vention do therefore recommend that the 
following alterations and provisions be in- 
troduced into the said Constitution. 

“First, that it be explicitly declared that 
all powers not expressly delegated by the 
aforesaid Constitution are reserved to the 
several States to be by them exercised.” 

A respectable minority had already made 
the recommendation in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 

Next South Carolina ratified the Constitu- 
tion under a resolution that contains sub- 
stantially the same language. 

Next New Hampshire ratified and echoed 
the same fears. 

Next Virginia ratified after a bitter strug- 
gle. She proposed as the first amendment 


to the body of the Constitution “that each 
State in the Union shall respectively retain 
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every power, jurisdiction, and right which ts 
not by this Constitution delegated to the 
Congress of the United States or to the de- 
partments of the Federal Government.” 

New York came next demanding that non- 
delegated powers be reserved in the people or 
those to whom they may have granted them 
in State governments. 

North Carolina and Rhode Island refused 
to ratify the Constitution until they were 
assured certain amendments would be adopt- 
ed. ‘The very first amendment proposed by 
them, as a condition precedent to ratifica- 
tion, to be inserted within the body of the 
Constitution, was the proposal that each 
State should retain every power, jurisdiction, 
and right which was not by the Constitution 
delegated to the Government of the United 
States. Thus it was that the last seven States 
that ratified the Constitution, demanded 
that the Constitution be so amended as to 
shield and protect the integrity of the States 
against the new and untried sovereignty. 

The Constitution went into effect in 1788, 
but the Bill of Rights was not Officially 
adopted by the necessary 10 States until De- 
cember 15, 1791. The first Senate of the 
United States met behind closed doors and 
permitted no minutes to be kept of its pro- 
ceedings, but William Maclay, a Senator from 
Pennsylvania, kept a secret journal. He 
recorded on pages 292 and 293, 2 years before 
the adoption of the Bill of Rights, that some 
of the Senators were gloating over the fact 
that the States and the people were at last 
in the clutches of Federal power. 

Senator King was quoted as saying: 

“The opponents of the Constitution would 
not see the ground on which to attack it. 
The business is now complete. We need not 
care for opposition. The Constitution of the 
United States implied everything. It was a 
most admirable system * * *. The claim of 
any of the States to any of the powers exer- 
cised by the General Government * * * will 
be treated with contempt. The Supreme 
Court is with the General Government to 
decide * * * in everything * * *, for the States 
have neglected to secure any umpire or mode 
of decision in case of difference between 
them. Nor is there any point in the Con- 
stitution for them to rally under. They 
may give an opinion, but the opinion of the 
General Government must prevail, ete. This 
open point, thus unguarded, has rendered 
the General Government completely uncon- 
trollable * * © .” 

Senator King reckoned before people were 
through clamoring—clamoring for a Bill of 
Rights. The people knew not to trust a 
government except it be in shackles and 
chains. Montesquieu had told them that 
the bigger a government the more danger- 
ous to liberty it becomes. 

A few months later the people of the 
United States put the point in the Con- 
stitution for the people and for the States 
to rally under. That point is the 10th 
amendment. 

The resolution of the First Congress sub- 
mitting the amendments to the State leg- 
islatures recited that it was being done be- 
cause “the conventions of a number of the 
States, * * * expressed a desire, in order to 
prevent misconstruction or abuse of its pow- 
ers, that further declaratory and restric- 
tive clauses be added * * *” (and in order 
to establish) “public confidence in the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Thus it was in order to remove the fears 
and quiet the apprehensions of the people 
about the new Government and to inhibit 
the abuse of its powers the 10th amendment 
became the living law of the land, saying: 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

By virtuc of that amendment the exercise 
of the nondelegated power by any agency or 
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department of the Feder 
subversion. oe ene is 

During recent years we have h 
about the fifth amendment ion ee a 
lege against self-incrimination. at Gasen 
we have heard much about the first cake 
ment, relating to freedom of the press, f 
speech, and of religion. However, we aon 
hear that while only 4 States asked Me 
those amendments, 7 States Officially ana 
more unofficially, demanded the 10th amend 
ment. Massachusetts, South Caroling and 
New Hampshire demanded the 10th amend. 
ment without a Bill of Rights in the beliet 
that a Government so restrained would 
never be dangerous to human liberty and 
dignity. 

The first nine amendments are an incom. 
plete catalog of rights that inhere in 
people. Those rights inhered in the People 
before the revolution and before the Con- 
stitution. It was to shield those rights 
from kings and parliaments that the reyo. 
lution was fought. 

The first 9 amendments deal with rights, 
The 10th amendment deals with powers. It 
seizes the heavy hand of Federal power and 
holds it in a death grip, saying to the Con. 
gress, the President, and the Supreme Court, 
you may do what the Constitution says you 
may do, but you may do no more. Those 
powers that are not delegated to you are 
either reserved to the States, or they belong 
to the people. 

The Ist amendment, as we have noticed, 
says that “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion”, ete, 
The 2d amendment says in part: “* * * the 
rights of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” That amendment 
tells us what to do as a last resort—in case 
the independent judiciary fails the people, 
That amendment talks Anglo-Saxcn. Cow- 
ardly people can’t understand it. The 3d 
amendment likewise states something that 
government may not do. The 4th amend- 
ment reiterates that “the rights of the people 
* * * shall not be violated,” etc. 

The Bill of Rights, like the Constitution 
itself, proclaims repeatedly that only the 
Congress may make Federal laws. It was 
never dreamed by those who framed the 
Constitution or the Bill of Rights that a ju- 
diciary might attempt to usurp the powers of 
the Congress, the powers of the States, the 
powers of the people and the powers of God 
and overturn the Constitution, and make 
laws and brazenly cite Marxist writings as 
modern authority for so doing. 

The Bill of Rights constitutes a cluster of 
little foxholes of liberty ground into the hard 
cold face of history by helpless men for & 
shield against the last of tyrants. They are 
a shield against arbitrary rulers, including 
star chamber judges, old and new. They 
are the result of distrust of power and dis- 
trust of men in power. They are a recogni- 
tion of a truth eternal, expressed by Lord 
Acton: “Power corrupts, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” 

If there is any provision in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States forbidding the 
maintenance of segregation between races, 
where is it? If the Congress itself is given 
power to legislate with respect to education 
in the several States, where is that grant of 
power? If the Supreme Court of the United 
States 1s authorized by any clause of the 
Constitution to make laws and implement 
its laws by decrees, where is it? If there has 
ever, in the long history of civilization, been 
an example of the intermeddling of govern- 
ments with the racial mores of a people, 
where and when was it? 

In spite of the plain words of the Constl- 
tution, that any high-school child should 
understand, there are those who yet believe 
that the Supreme Court can make laws. In 
order for the Supreme Court to make laws 
let us see, summarize, and emphasize briefly 
what it must do: 
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1. It m 


ust nullify the very first line of 
article T of the Constitution that vests all of 
the legislative powers granted by the Con- 
stitution in the Congress. 

9, It must nullify section 7 of article I 
which provides that Federal laws may not 
be made without the concurrence of the 
president or the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the Members of both Houses of Congress. 

3, It must nullify section 8 of article I 
which confers upon the Congress the power 
to make all laws for carrying into execution 
the powers conferred upon the judiciary. 

4. It must nullify the limitations placed 
upon the judiciary by article III of the Con- 
stitution which restricts the judiciary to cases 
and controversies, and limits the appellate 
power of the Supreme Court “to law and fact, 
with such exceptions, and under such regu- 
lations as the Congress shall make.” 

5. It must nullify the definition of the 
law of the land contained in article VI which 
is “this Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made * * *.” 

6. It must nullify that part of article VI 
of the Constitution that requires that all of 
those who make or enforce laws in America, 
State or Federal, shall take an oath to sup- 
port this Constitution; in preference to and 
instead of Supreme Court decisions. 

7.It must nullify all of our cherished 
guaranties of freedom, cataloged in the Bill 
of Rights, because our forefathers did not 
have the foresight to protect those rights 
against laws made by the Supreme Court as 
well as those made by the Congress. 

8. It must nullify the very last clause of 
the 14th amendment that vests in the Con- 
gress the exclusive power “to enforce, by 
appropriate legislation, the provisions” of 
that amendment. 

On and on we could go listing the pro- 
visions of our fundamental law that must 
be nullified in order for a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to con- 
stitute the law of this land. 

One who insists that the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Brown, et al. of May 17, 
1954, is the “the law of the land” either 
knows better or he doesn’t Know better. If 
he know better he is depraved. If he 
doesn’t know better he is ignorant. If he 
is ignorant he must be taught. If he is 
depraved he must be shunned. 

For the full life of this Republic, the Su- 
preme Court has consistently held that there 
is nothing in the Constitution that forbids 
the States from maintaining racial tran- 
quilty in segregated but equal schools. 
What has occurred to change the Constitu- 
tion or the laws? Nothing except a cam- 
paign extending over a quarter of a century 
that has resulted in the systematic exclusion 
of trained lawyers and trained judges from 
the Supreme Court bench. That has been 
done in order to load the bench with weak 
men, and to prostitute the Court so as to 
make it embrace the philosophy of Karl 
Marx, the prophet, and his minor prophets, 
Andrei Vishinsky, and Karl Gunnar Myrdal. 

When Jesus was looking for 12 good men 


he found Judas. He could have found a 
thousand like him without locking. So 


may a President. 

The Supreme Court is to be commended 
for that spark of sportsmanship and integrity 
that caused it to cite ‘‘modern authority” 
lor its decision in Brown, et al. With that 
lead, research has at last turned up an 
authority that the Court followed, without 
citing. It is the Course of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, by Andrei Vishinsky, published in 
In that book Vishinsky said: 

‘i justice is an efiective organ of 
Soviet policy.” 

Further on he described the functions of 
the Soviet judge, saying that he “should not 
aim merely at judicial logic; he should always 
be conscious that the law is nothing ether 
than the expression of the policy of the 


Moscow. 


“Soviet 
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party; in practice, this means that the So- 
viet judge, in case of contradiction between 
the law and the general line of the party, 
should not hesitate to set aside the applica- 
tion of the law, to obey absolutely the direc- 
tions of the party, which represents for him 
the supreme law.” 

That is Brown, et al. There is your gov- 
ernment of flesh. Karl Gunnar Myrdal was 
just a blind and a stalking horse for Andrei 
Vishinsky and his philosophy of government. 
Thanks to “modern authority” we are stuck 
with a Soviet constitution and a Russian bill 
of rights. 

For 40 years now we have been planting 
the dead bodies of our sons in foreign soils 
on every continent of the world ‘‘to make 
the world safe for democracy.’ We have 
succeeded in making the world safe for 
communism. Democracy is dying. Here in 
America is the last hope of man on earth to 
hold liberty and dignity. The hold is slip- 
ping. 

The American way of life, that so few now 
love and so many now hate, was won by a 
Revolution that could never get going until 
our forefathers organized and began to 
identify, ostracize, and boycott. They de- 
socialized every traitor to his land and race. 
The freedom we enjoy was won by such 
means. If we keep our freedom we must 
rise to the level of our fathers and use their 
methods. The good negroes are on our side. 
There is no race problem involved. The only 
color involved is white—white trash. That 
white trash is organized under many names. 
Those organizations are composed of the 
dedicated gravediggers of American civiliza- 
tion. 

The dilemma we find ourselves in today 
is not new. History repeats itself. Around 
2,000 years ago, government by law had 
broken down in the Roman Republic. Ju- 
daism had lost touch with God. Mankind 
had east itself loose from the traditions of 
the past and had lost its way. Wearied by 
excitement the world had gone mad. Form 
had replaced substance. Names had replaced 
things. Judges had forsaken the science of 
law for soothsayings. What we know now 
as social justice had replaced legal justice. 
The will of the people as interpreted by 
judges had replaced mandates of the laws 
of God and man. In that dark hour of 
history God sent His only Son to show the 
way to a world that was lost. He started 
with simple fundamentals. He taught the 
hopeless people to pray to God just one 
simple prayer that begged deliverance from 
their hunger. their trespasses, their tempta- 
tions, and their evil, leaving to their own 
pitiful wits the phrasing of prayers of things 
less urgently needed. 

As He was gentiy leading mankind back 
to tangible truth, He was also moving to His 
Garden of Gethsemane, Golgotha, and the 
Cross. Along the way He was trailed and 
shadowed by sociological judges, seeking to 
trap Him in His words. Seeing them in the 
multitude and among His disciples (one of 
whom was a friend of the court, and a 
traitor to his race and to his God) He began 
to speak of and to them. To the multitude 
He said: 

“The * * * Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat, 
but do not ye after their works. * * * For 
they bind heavy burdens * * * and lay them 
on men’s shoulders * * * all their works 
they do * * * to be seen of men: they make 
broad their phylacteries, and enlarge the bor- 
ders of their garments * * *.” 

He then turned upon the 
bloodhounds: 

“But woe unto you * * * ye have taken 
away the key of knowledge * * * ye shut up 
the kingdom of heaven against men: for 
ye neither go in yourselves, neither suffer 
ye them that are entering to go in * * * 
ye compass sea and land to make one prose- 
lyte; and when he is made, ye make him 
twofold more the child of hell than your- 


sociological 
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selves * * * ye pay tithe of mint and anise 
and cummin and have omitted the weightier 
matters of the law * * * these ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other un- 
done * * * ye blind guides, which strain at 
a gnat and swallow a camel * * * ye make 
clean the outside of the cup and of the plat- 
ter but within they are full of extortion and 
excess * > >.” 

Thereupon He turned again to the help- 
less multitude: “Behold your house is left 
unto you desolate * * * ye shall not see 
Me henceforth. * * *” 

He knew that the hour was at hand. He 
was in the clutches of sociological judges in 
a government of flesh. The judges who con- 
demned Him trailed Him to the executive 
chambers of Pontius Pilate. Piiate, yielding 
softly to the will of the people, or to social 
justice, influenced by scientific thought con- 
trol, asked the multitude whether it should 
be He to be executed. The judges, stirred 
up the will of the mob to cry: “Let Him be 
crucified.” 

Above the din of the mob were heard a 
few broken phrases as Pilate pressed the 
Saviour to declare whether He came to in- 
fringe the prerogatives of the tyrant Caesar, 
in his government of flesh “to this end was 
I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth.” 

Pilate was faintly heard to close the last 
colloquy: “What is truth?” 

Even He paid a final tribute to truth that 
puts our Supreme Court to shame. 

Thus the Son of God who branded the 
races of men with the marks of their kin 
and kind was, himself, history’s honored 
victim of sociological judges in a govern- 
ment of flesh. It was their crown He wore, 
and their cross He bore. 

That story may be found four times told 
in a book that may yet be found in most 
American homes. That book is a bur that 
mysteriously rides beneath the saddles of 
all modern authority in the field of soci- 
ological justice and scientific thought con- 
rol. Our Supreme Court has virtually 
banished that book from the public schools 
of America in the specious names of religious 
freedom, and liberalism, and our children 
are not longer taught its lessons. That 
holy book contains no shifting creed and 
cannot rest on the same shelves with unholy 
ones that are now modern authority. 

As we in the South once more pass into 
our Garden of Gethsemane thence to bear 
our socio-judicial cross, we plead with our 
brothers of the North not to let their sym- 
patny and understanding be limited by 
latitude. 

We in the South don't intend to obey men, 
however exalted their seats or black their 
robes or hearts. We do intend to obey laws 
made in accordance with our constitutions. 
We will live as free men or die as becomes 
the descendants of those who died that we 
might live in the freedom to be different 
with the liberty to be let alone. 





Visit From the President of Italy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial on President Gronchi’s 
arrival in the United States is deserving 
of our colleagues’ attention. It appears 
in the New York Times issue of Febru- 
ary 27, 1956: 
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Vistr FrRoM A PRESIDENT 


A visit from the President of Italy 1s diplo- 
matically important in any circumstances 
and it is a pleasant opportunity to show our 
friendship for Italy. When the President is 
a dynamic and interesting character like 
Giovanni Gronchi, who arrives in the United 
States today, the visit becomes much more 
than a formality. 

Constitutionally, the Italian President has 
little authority, but a forceful character like 
Giovanni Gronchi can give a weight and in- 
fluence to the post that it does not normally 
have. At first, President Gronchi’s espousal 
of the “opening to the left” frightened the 
uninitiated. The phrase was interpreted to 
mean that Signor Gronchi wanted to see a 
government formed that contained the left- 
wing Nenni Socialists who are closely linked 
to Italy’s large Communist Party. However, 
Giovanni Gronchi is and always was anti- 
Communist. What he meant was that the 
Nenni Socialists must split with the Reds 
and then a government of the left could be 
formed with them. 

The emphasis is always on the left, and 
this is what disturbs so many people. Yet, 
insofar as such trends can be pinned down, 
popular sentiment in Italy on the whole is 
weighted to the left. This is a genuine 
left, not a totalitarian Communist one. Over 
a period of a few years the Communists have 
been losing ground, although they remain 
the most powerful Communist Party in vot- 
ing strength outside of the Iron Curtain. 

The really important—and deeply satisfy- 
ing—fact about postwar Italian history is 
that, in spite of the Communist strength, 
grave economic problems, high unemploy- 
ment and a natural lack of experience in the 
ways of democracy after 22 years of fascism, 
Italy has become and remained a democracy. 
This is a great accomplishment and President 
Gronchi is one of the men who helped to 
keep Italy on the path of freedom. We do 
not need to agree with all his ideas or he 
with ours. What matters is that he believes 
in democratic institutions and is a friend of 
the United States. He will be welcomed here 
with true cordiality. 


A Bill for the Protection of Ex-Korean 
Prisoners of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a resolution which I 
hope will correct flagrant abuses by the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
in the administration of the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, which provides 
for the payment of compensation to ex- 
prisoners of war for treatment they 
received in violation of the Geneva 
Convention of 1929. 

The law voting these benefits con- 
tained a provision defining a prisoner of 
war as one who did not “voluntarily, 
knowingly, and without duress” give aid 
to or collaborate with the enemy. It is 
also necessary to keep in mind that the 
law requires each claimant to satisfy 
the Commission as to the exact number 
of days he received insufficient food—for 
which he is entitled to compensation at 
the rate of $1 per day—or was subject to 
inhumane treatment—for which he is 
entitled to an additional $1.50 per day. 
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It has been the practice of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, in the 
case of all Korean prisoners of war 
against whom no allegations of collabo- 
ration have ben brought, to presume that 
the claimants were insufficiently fed and 
inhumanely treated during the entire 
period of their captivity. Generally 
speaking, these claims have been paid 
promptly and in full. 

Unfortunately, a very different situa- 
tion exists with respect to the processing 
of claims of prisoners of war against 
whom derogatory information has been 
received by the Commission. In these 
cases, the Department of the Army has 
furnished the Commission with secret 
and unsubstantiated allegations relating 
to the activity, treatment, and attitude 
of certain POW’s during their captivity. 
Upon receipt of this secret and often 
hearsay information against a claimant, 
the presumption that he received sub- 
standard food and inhumane treatment 
has immediately been “suspended” and 
the claimant has thereupon been re- 
quested to establish his eligibility by 
affirmative proof. In other words, the 
claim has been disallowed by the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission and the 
claimant has then had the burden of 
proof of establishing either that he was 
not a collaborator or that he, in fact, 
actually received substandard food and 
inhumane treatment during each day of 
his imprisonment. 

Claimants who have requested a hear- 
ing after having their claim disallowed 
on primary examination have been fur- 
nished a summary of information which, 
to my knowledge, has been identical for 
each claimant. In each case, it reads 
as follows: 

A. Assisted the Communist propaganda 
by: 
‘/. Writing and circulating peace petitions 
promoting Communist causes. 

2. Writing and publishing articles con- 
taining information adverse and inimical to 
the interest of the United States. 

3. Drawing cartoons which promoted com- 
munism and reflected adversely on the 
United States. 

4. Participating in the preparation and 
dissemination of front line surrender leaf- 
lets. 

5. Attempting to influence prisoners of 
war to accept communism. 

6. Participating in the publication called 
New Life. 

7. Actively participating in a group called 
Yen-So-Yen (workers) whose apparent 
mission was to interrogate and indoctrinate 
newly captured prisoners of war. 

8. Serving as chairman of the camp peace 
committee. 

B. Received the following preferential 
treatment from the hostile forces: 

1. Better medical care than the other 
prisoners of war. 

2. Better food and better clothing. 

3. Easier jobs. 

C. Cultivated the friendship of and were 
overly friendly with the hostile forces. 

D, Frequently visited the Chinese officials 
of the prisoner of war camp by invitation and 
voluntarily both by day and night. 

E. Were selected and approved by the hos- 
tile forces for special jobs such as squad 
leader and chairman of the peace appeal 
committees. 


These are the general charges, Mr. 
Speaker, which each ex-Korean prisoner 
of war must rebut if secret and unsub- 
stantiated allegations against him have 
been received by the Commission. 
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Actually, however, @ claimant has no 
way of knowing whether he must affirma. 
tively prove that he was badly treateq or 
whether he must prove that he was not 
a collaborator with the enemy—o; 
whether he must prove both. In dealing 
with the issue of collaboration, the policy 
of the Commission is to be found in a 
memorandum from the general counse| 
to the members of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission: 

It is suggested that in the disallowance of 
claims under section 6 (e) of the act in 
which collaboration is an issue, the decision 
be based upon the finding that the evidence 
is insufficient to warrant the conclusion that 
the claimant, while imprisoned, was not fed 
or treated as provided in the Geneva Con. 
vention of July 27, 1929. No reference, ex. 
pressed or implied, need be made therein to 
any Official document or report which the 
Commission may have considered. 


What the counsel’s memorandum says 
is that the Commission may come to its 
conclusion on the basis of the issue of 
collaboration, and then write up its de. 
cision, in the same case, on the basis of 
another entirely different issue. This 
amazing document also contains the tacit 
admission that unevaluated, derogatory 
information, used by the Commission in 
reaching its decision, is then hidden from 
the claimant under the pretext that the 
information never entered the decision. 
In short, these hapless veterans find 
themselves deprived of their benefits and 
given a false reason, to boot. 


I think you can see, Mr. Speaker, how 
closely this appalling procedure resem- 
bles the well known shell game. And I 
am sure you also see how far afield this 
procedure is from the accepted traditions 
of American justice. 

The legislation which I have intro- 
duced today seeks to correct this deliber- 
ate and systematic injustice by requiring 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
Sion to specifically inform a claimant of 
the reasons for disapproving his claim 
either in part or in full. It gives the 
claimant or his attorney the right to ex- 
amine the evidence which is the basis of 
the Commission’s determinations, and it 
prohibits the Commission from consid- 
ering evidence which cannot be examined 
by the claimant. 

Because many veterans have not been 
in a financial position to come ti Wash- 
ington to appear before the Commission, 
the resolution introduced today provides 
that hearings shall be held at a location 
not further from the claimant’s residence 
than the capital city of the State in which 
he resides. The measure also gives each 
claimant the specific right to be repre- 
sented by counsel, to have compulsory 
process to require witnesses to appear, 
and to cross-examine all witnesses on 
whose evidence the Commission has re- 
lied in denying his claim or in disap- 
proving itin part. Evidence given by any 
witness on whose evidence the Commis- 
sion has so relied, and who is not avail- 
able for cross-examination by the claim- 
ant, must be disregarded by the Commis- 
sion in reaching its decision. 

In order that past abuses may be cor- 
rected, Mr. Speaker, the legislation which 
I have been discussing allows claimants 
to reapply to the Commisison for rede- 
termination of their claims if, in the 
past, the claims were denied or approved 
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or less than the full allowable amount, 
on the direct or indirect ground that the 
claimant collaborated with any hostile 
force or enemy of the United States. 

Fuually, the measure establishes the 
right of claimants, against whom adverse 
jecisions have been handed down by 
the Commission, to institute proceedings 
for the review of such decision by filing 
4 written petition in our Federal district 
courts. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully urge the 
careful and immediate attention of each 
Member of this House to the legislation 
which I have introduced today. The 
time has come to cut through the maze 
of fraud and hypocrisy which surrounds 
the proceedings of the Foreign Claims 
settlement Commission. In a letter to 
me dated January 10, 1956, Mr. Whitney 
Gilliland, Chairman of the Commission, 
piously declared that “in the administra- 
tion of this type of legislation there is no 
adversary aspect. No one _ prefers 
charges or makes accusations. The leg- 
islation is of a beneficial nature and the 
determinations of the Commission are 
based solely on whether or not a claim- 
ant factually meets the eligibility re- 
quirements.” I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that a claimant upon whom has heen 
placed the burden of proof to establish 
that he did not collaborate with an 
enemy of the United States finds the 
proceedings to be adversary in every 
aspect. And I find it more than difficult 
to understand how Mr. Gilliland can 
say that “no one prefers charges or 
makes accusations” when he himself has 
signed hundreds upon hundreds of let- 
ters containing the summary of infor- 
mation against claimants relating di- 
rectly to the issue of collaboration. 


Fair Play Will Help Keep the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement issued on Feb- 
tuary 17, 1956, by Rabbi Philip S. Bern- 
Stein, of Rochester, N. Y., chairman of 
the American Zionist Committee for 
Public Affairs: 

The disclosure that our Government was 
on the verge of shipping tanks to Saudi 
Arabia, until halted by an exposé, is new 
and disheartening evidence of the inconsist- 
ency and unfairness of our Government's 
current practices in the Near East. 

We have properly condemned the Com- 
munists for shipping deadly MIG fighter 
Planes and IL bombers to Egypt. How then 
can our Government simultaneously supply 
ims to Eeypt’s major ally in the region, 
Saudi Arabia? 

In recent months, Saudi Arabia has been 
& hornets’ nest of Communist intrigue 
both the United States and Great 
Britain, stirring up Jordan and other Arab 
States by bribe and threat to oppose western 
€Lorts to strengthen the region against Com- 


munist imperialism. 


against 
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The Department of State cannot justify 
withholding arms from Israel on the ground 
that we are opposed to an arms race if we 
send arms to a despotic dictator who 
threatened on January 9, 1953, to sacrifice 
10 million Arab lives in the attempt to de- 
stroy Israel. 

Other Arab countries in the Near East 
are also getting arms from the West. During 
this last year the United States made avail- 
able over $10 million worth of heavy tanks 
and other weapons to Iraq, whose present 
Prime Minister has stated: ‘““‘Whoever would 
decide to make peace with the Israeli enemy 
would thereby sign the death warrant for 
the whole Arab nation.” 

British weapons continue to pour into Jor- 
dan which also refuses to make peace with 
Israel. 

Thus while the hostile neighbors of Israel 
form an armed ring on her borders, the one 
democracy in the Near East is being isolated 
and denied arms by our own great democ- 
racy. 

Have we ever before refused to sell arms 
to a democratic nation exposed to destruc- 
tion by Communist weapons on her fron- 
tiers? 

To strengthen the Egyptian-Saudi Arabian 
alliance at this time is to put teeth into 
Nasser’s threat, uttered as recently as 1 
month ago today, that the new Egyptian 
constitution was the beginning of an effort 
to establish Arab hegemony over Palestine. 

Peace in the Near East must continue to 
be our major objective. But peace will not 
be attained, the threat of war in the Near 
East will mount and communism will grow 
stronger if we permit the Arab countries 
to achieve military superiority over the 
democratic country whose destruction they 
seek. 

In America’s own best interest and con- 
sistent with the American tradition of fair 
play, our Government should grant Israel's 
request for arms with which to deter aggres- 
sion from her trigger-happy neighbors and 
to defend herself and the democratic way 
of life that she represents. Failure to take 
such action, accompanied by the disclosure 
of the planned shipment of tanks to Saudi 
Arabia, indicts our professions of inter- 
national morality, exposes democracy to new 
Communist attacks and impairs the high 
prestige of our country as the leader of the 
Free World. 


he Case for Dental Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call attention to the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the council of the Cleve- 
land Dental Society which concisely 
cites the case for an increased appro- 
priation for dental research: 

Vhereas the physical, social, and economic 
toll taken by dental disease is constantly 
increasing and affecting most of the Nation's 
population, child and adult; and 

Vhereas great advances in preventing dis- 
ease come as a result of research, and mil- 
lions of people have already been benefited 
by dental research; and 

Whereas the American dental bill which 
amounts to nearly a billion and a half dollars 
per year may be reduced by a few million 


dollars spent for research; and 
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Whereas the American dental bill is ap- 
proximately 16 percent of the total medical 
bill while only 1.3 percent! of the funds 
allocated for research is devoted to dental 
disease; and 

Whereas 40 percent of the men entering 
military service required immediate dental 
treatment, and today our troops are losing 
collectively over a million teeth a year with 
5 percent requiring replacement to provide 
even the minimum for the chewing of food; 
the cost of this dental care to the taxpayer 
at the most conservative civilian rates would 
exceed $80 million a year and even a very 
modest progress would pay for the dental re- 
search many times over in the reduction of 
governmental dental costs; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
in his annual message this year compli- 
mented dentists as being a part of the Na- 
tion’s health team and mentioned the need 
for more dental research; and 

Whereas the dental profession has contrib- 
uted over $220,000 annually for dental re- 
search: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our representatives in 
Congress be urged to exert every effort to 
increase the appropriation for the United 
States Public Health Service dental activities 
for the 1957 fiscal year from $2,971,000 to 
$6,026,000, this increase to be used for the 
dental-research program of the National In- 
stitute of Dental Research; and be it further 

Resolved, That our representatives in Con- 
gress be urged to request an appropriation 
of funds for the construction of the National 
Institute of Dental Research Building. 

DwicHT R. KINSLEY, D. D. S., 
President. 


1 Research grants to institutes for research 
(1.3 percent of total): 
Institute for Cancer 
BOGTOH is ee $6, 709, 000 
Institute for Heart Re- 
search 
Institute for Mental Health— 
Institute for Arthritis Re- 
search 
Institute 
search 


6, 400, 000 
2, 587, 000 


3, 152, 000 


for Dental 


Fights To Stay on To Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


EON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcORD an excerpt from the Detroit 
Times by Mr. Art Hinkley, which an- 
nounces the retirement of a great fighter 
for thecommonman. The name of that 
man is James H. Lee, better known as 
Jimmy Lee, who has consistently fought 
the avarice and attempts to secure more 
than a fair rate of return by the greedy 
people who sought to unfairly mulct the 
gas consumers, small and large, in our 
city of Detroit and in other consuming 
areas throughout the country, of a larger 
and larger percentage of their incomes. 

Friend and foe alike respect and ad- 
mire his courage and concern for the 
common man. It is to his eternal credit 
that it is rightfully said that it was he 
who established the principle that the 
Federal Government can regulate the 


cost of natural gas at tne W elihead. 
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It is my hope that the city of Detroft 
will recognize his rare courage and 
ability and will be able to retain him, 
despite charter provisions to the con- 
trary, that he may continue his unique 
contributions to the welfare of his fel- 
low men. 

The above-mentioned excerpt follows: 


FicHts To Stay On To FIGHT 
(By Art Hinkley) 


Jim Lee, the little, gray-haired city at- 
torney who delights in taking on public util- 
ity giants, is facing an even tougher oppo- 
nent—his next birthday. 

When March 27 arrives Lee will be 69 years 
old, and the city charter sets that time as 
the mandatory retirement date. 

For the last quarter century Lee has been 
fighting public utilities with the zeal of a 
dedicated missionary. He is in the midst of 
several battles and would like very much to 
stay on for the finish. 

WOULD KEEP HIM ON 


Council President Miriani and several 
other councilmen hope to make an arrange- 
ment whereby Lee would continue to serve 
the city on a contract basis. Miriani plans 
to enlist the aid of Mayor Cobo in the effort. 

Paul T. Dwyer, corporation counsel and 
Lee’s boss, anticipated his aid’s retirement 
some time ago and named another staff mem- 
ber, Robert Reese, to take over the utilities 
assignment. 

Reese, 41, has been in tte corporation 
counsel's office 7 years and has handled work 
for a wide variety of city departments. 

Lee isn’t as interested in his $15,175 salary 
as he is in winning his current battles. 
Among them are: distribution of a $36 mil- 
lion refund to customers of Panhandle Pipe- 
line Co.; completion of the American Louisi- 
ana pipeline which will bring this area 200 
million more cubic feet of gas, and a court 
action over a rate-fixing formula to be ap- 
plied in the gas fields. 

COVERS COUNTRY 


Since about 1930 Lee has traveled through- 
out the country appearing at hearings and 
court actions in behalf of the public. He has 
argued repeatedly before the Federal Com- 
munications, Securities and Exchange, and 
Power Commission, Michigan's public serv- 
ice commission, and State and Federal courts. 
He commented: 

“Usually Detroit was the only city repre- 
sented in these battles. Occasionally an- 
other city would intervene, but usually De- 
troit was fighting the public battle alone.” 

Lee’s efforts were successful in many cases 
and he was instrumental in obtaining re- 
funds of more than $100 million for utility 
customers. 

GETS THEIR RESPECT 


The determined attorney won the respect 
of his opponents and he is quick to praise 
the utilities when he thinks they have done 
the right thing. 

Lee is proud his opponents never have 
even tried to buy him off with job offers. 
He said: 

“So help me, I’ve never had an offer from 
any of the utilities.” 

James H. Lee was a young Irish lawyer 
when he ran for the State senate in 1911 
as a business promotion. He remembers: 

“Teddy Roosevelt was in Africa. Taft was 
in the White House, and the Democrats were 
in the ashcan. I needed law business and 
decided to be a candidate for advertising 
purposes. It only cost $4 to file. 

“No one was more surprised than I was 
when I got elected, 1 of 2 Democrats in 
the senate. Next year Mayor William B. 
Thompson appointed me to the city’s legal 
staff.” 

In 1930 Lee handled the Woodward wid- 
ening condemnation case—170 lawsuits in 
one—and he obtained a verdict of less than 
the citys’ experts had estimated. 
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In 1910 Lee was one of the organizers of 
the Michigan Municipal League. He served 
as president in 1920 and a trustee since 
that time. Last year he was made the first 
life member of the group. 

AN 8-YEAR JOB 

For 8 years he has been chairman of the 
committee on telephone, gas, and electric 
rates of the National Institute of Municipal 
Affairs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee, who live at 149 Webb, 
became acquainted when he was a senator 
and she a legislative committee clerk. They 
have a daughter and a son, James H. Lee, 
Jr., who is a successful radio and television 
actor. 


The Past, the Present, the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, recently a political science in- 
structor asserted that for 20 years your 
Representative had been carrying on a 
campaign against the 20th century, be- 
lieving that time ended with the 19th 
century. He said the voters should 
“unite against the bad habit of Hoff- 
manism in the Fourth District.” The 
gentleman speaks in riddles. 


Everyone knows that time marches 
on. Sensible people learn from past ex- 
perience, think of the future, not just of 
today. We need not build an ark on 
Mount Ararat. Sound thinking people, 
aware of today’s realities, know that un- 
less we use more common sense, return 
and adhere to certain age-old funda- 
mental principles, our people will be 
drowned by the floodwaters of commu- 
nism, public debt, or overwhelming taxa- 
tion, or by all three. 

When Adam and Eve were banished 
from the Garden of Eden because they 
associated with a snake, it became evi- 
dent that if they were to live, it would 
be necessary for them to hustle for 
themselves. ; 

Today, some folks—a few with their 
heads in the clouds—think we can get 
food, clothing, homes, and most things 
we want by legislation. In 304 a Roman 
emperor, evidently of the same mind as 
the instructor, sought to solve the 
people’s ills by price-fixing laws and 
government control of the activities of 
the people. In the centuries gone by, 
several other nations have attempted 
through the enactment of laws, to create 
prosperity, contentment, and happiness. 
All failed—legislation does not satisfy 
hunger. 

As long as the earth goes ’round, as 
long as we have day and night, as the 
seasons follow each other, there is no 
reason to believe that any individual or 
group of individuals, no matter how ad- 
vanced their learning, how fine sound- 
ing their theories, will be able either to 
change or to overcome nature’s laws 
which have been in existence not only 
in the 20th century, but since the dawn 
of civilization. 


February 28 
HOFFMANISM 


Several years ago a publication, ge. 
siring to discredit me, sent an astute re. 
porter into the district to write me down, 
She came up with the statement “the 
voice you hear in Washington is not the 
voice of CLARE HOFFMan, but the yoice 
of the people of the District.” Making 
audible in Washington the voice of the 
people of the District is a worthwhile 
public service. 

Unless I am completely mistaken, the 
people of the fourth district are thor. 
oughly convinced that if they are to reap, 
they must sow; that if they are to har. 
vest, they must plant, prune, and spray 
That, if they are to live in comfort, they 
must work, be thrifty, conserve ang 
wisely use their resources. That, if they 
are to live in peace, they must be tolerant 
of their neighbor’s rights. That, if the 
welfare of the individual and of the Na. 
tion is to continue, recognition of physi- 
cal facts, of nature’s laws and moods, js 
necessary. That adherence to the Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule, 
even though they be old—not a 20th 
century creation—is in the end the best 
policy for all. 

The Government—without money, ex. 
cept as we furnish it—cannot itself take 
care of us. It can only write laws to pro- 
tect us from injustice. zs 

In formulating the policies which will 
insure our present and future welfare 
and security, it will be foolish to disre- 
gard the experiences and the lessons of 
the past. 

If that be Hoffmanism, let those who 
think the principles of the Constitution, 
the policies which have given us so much, 
are shopworn, old fashioned, make the 
most of it. 


The Integration Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following comment on the school-aid 
question which appears in the Febru- 
‘ary 23, 1956, issue of the New York 
Journal-American: 


SCHOOL CHIEFS BaR AID RIDER—FEAR AMEND- 
MENT MIGHT KILL BILL 

ATLANTIC Crry, February 23.—The Amerl- 
can Association of School Administrators 
(AASA) has gone on record against any 
desegregation amendment to Federal school 
aid on the grounds such a clause might lead 
to defeat of the legislation. 

The association’s annual convention, 
which winds up today, took its stand on the 
school-aid question in resolutions adopted 
without objection yesterday. 

In another resolution dealing with inte- 
gration, the 18,000 school officials urged 
“that all citizens approach this matter with 
the spirit of fair play and good will.” 

They expressed the conviction * * * that 
all problems of integration in our schools 
are capable of solution at the State and 
local levels. 
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Armory Construction in Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and 
yevise my remarks, I present two ex- 
naustive tables showing the status of 
National Guard construction in Lou- 
isiana. The construction program is is 
peing handled under the terms of Public 
Law No. 783, which I sponsored and 


| Cost of origi- 

nal building 

before Publie 
Law 783 


1. Donaldsonville 
2, Jernerette 
3. Many elie 
New Iberia......- 
5. Lafayette ___- 
», New Roads_--- 
7. Marksville 
. Thibodaux 
Ruston_. 
0. Vivian 
Breaux Bridge - 
2 St. Martinville 
+ Abbeville 
t, Jennings 
5. Opelousas 
\. Franklinton 
Houma A aiietepasis 
EIEN cade mance xs 
H ummond 
2». Camp Nichols 
1. Winnfield 
Crowley 





Grand total. 


Slalus of 


59, 056. 


52, 395. & 


“10, 007. 


368, 479. 38 | 
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which I helped to engineer through Con- 
gress. Under the original bill, the Con- 
gress provided $250 million to be spent 
for Reserve construction within a 5-year 
period, and when this sum was exhausted 
an additional $250 million was author- 
ized to be spent within 3 years. 

The charts set forth herein cover only 
the National Guard projects located in 
Louisiana, but these projects provide for 
joint use with other Reserve require- 
ments. The vastness of the program 
generally is indicated by the number of 
projects already handled in Louisiana, 
totaling some $3,369,818.39, since the 
enactment of Public Law 783. 

The second chart covers the status of 
the National Guard armory-construction 


Armory construction program oo Law 783) 


Cost of construction under 
Public Law 783 


Federal funds 


Estimated 
land values 


State funds 
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armory construction program 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Location 


--| 1-unit expansion 


do 
l-unit armory 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


2-unit expansion 
QT ALMNOLY < ococcc ces 


ne 


Status 


Type 


Contract let. 
a Do. 
| Bids in NGRB. 
| Approved, site pending. 
Approved, lease for site 
warded to city of Minden, 


| 
L_ 
wf 


for- 


Forms 34 approved by State Re- 
serve Forces facilities board 
forwarded to NGB on June 11, 
1954. Awaiting notification of 
approval and authorization to 
prepare plans and specifica- 
tions. 





FISCAL YEAR 


| J-unit expansion 


-unit i armory 


eanak 3 armory... 


ke 5-unit armory 

weethke | J-unit armory 
«lo 

| 2-unil armory 


1957 





Forms 34 approved by State Re- 
serve Forees facilities board 
forwarded to NGB on Feb, 25, 
1955. Awaiting notification of 
approval and authorization to 
prepare plans and = specifica- 
tions. 


Engineering 


$8, 406 


141, 076 
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program for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 
The exact costs of these programs, of 
course, are not yet known, as plans in 
many cases have not been completed, the 
purchase of the land has not been ef- 
fected, and the engineering data has not 
been assembled. The 1956 program, to- 
gether with the 1957 program, however, 
constitute an important phase of our 
total program of providing Reserve fa- 
cilities for use in drills and assemblies. 

When the second $250 million is ex- 
pended within the 3-year period, we 
should then have completed one-half of 
our Reserve building program for the 
United States. I am satisfied that each 
State can present a very fine construc- 
tion program such as I take pleasure in 
presenting herewith. 


Percentages 

f Other costs Total values {__ ae 
ees | ~* 
State | Federal 
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What’s in the Mail Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


fr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the following articles from the Water- 
town (N. Y.) Times and the Westerly 
(R. I.) Sun: 
[From the Watertown (N. Y.) 
January 31, 1956] 
CONVINCING TEST 
Congress is studying a $4 billion proposi- 
tion known as the upper Colorado River 
project. A key unit of this program is the 
$421 million Glen Canyon Dam and Reservoir, 
designed to produce power revenues to pay 
oif some 30 other units of the project that 
cannot pay for themselves. In other words, 
the dam-reservoir segment alone is con- 
sidered the cash register of the entire opera- 
tion. 


‘Times of 
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But rough sledding is ahead for the pro- 
gram in Washington if Congressman CRAIG 
Hosmer, California, Republican, has his way. 
It’s because he has made a fascinating and 
highly important discovery. 

Independent geologists advised Congress- 
man HosMeErR that the water would swiftly 
disintegrate the immense cliffs which form 
more than 50 miles of the long, narrow walls 
of the reservoir because they are composed of 
a soft rock—known as Chinle shale. 

The Congressman wanted to have absolute 
proof. In company with the geologists, he 
made a helicopter expedition to remote sec- 
tions of the reservoir site in northern 
Arizona and southern Utah. Several hun- 
dred pounds of the Chinle shale were 
gathered and flown out for laboratory tests. 

Using these samples, Congressman HOSMER 
demonstrated the rapidity with which it 
turns to pure mud when placed in an ash 
tray containing a small amount of water. 

Congressman Hosmer was furious with 
this discovery. “If this is permitted to 
happen,” he said, “the finances of the entire 
upper Colorado River project would collapse 
with it. The Nation's taxpayers would be 
left with a billion-dollar mud puddle. Con- 
gress should withhold any consideration of 
legislation pending a full and complete 
geological survey and report.” 

And to add weight to his argument, the 
California Congressman has sent out small 
boxes containing samples of the Chinle shale. 
They aren’t sent under his frank privilege, 
either, but bear 9 cents in postage. 

One such box arrived at the Times office 
Monday. We followed Congressman 
HosMER’s instructions, placing the small 
handful of stones in an ash tray on the 
editor’s desk. A notation, along with other 
literature and photographic evidence accom- 
panying the box of shale, indicated the 
stones would be mere mud in just 5 minutes. 

A stopwatch was plaecd on the experi- 
ment. In just 4 minutes—l1 minute less 
than the documented claim—the ashtray 
was full of mud. The stones had dis- 
appeared. Maybe this new record of 4 
minutes could be attributed to the fact 
Black River was used here. 

Nevertheless, Congressman HosMER has a 
very convincing argument. And he has em- 
ployed a unique and impressive manner to 
demonstrate it. 


—— 


[From the Westerly (R. I.) Sun of February 
2, 1956] 
WHAT’S IN THE MAIL TODAY? 

The mailbag at the Westerly Sun yields 
its share of surprises every day. Possibly a 
newspaper gets more odd types of mail than 
any other establishment; everyone 
wants a certain amount of publicity within 
the news columns. 

This past weekend a smali cardboard box 
arrived at the Sun from Representative 
CrAIc HosMER, a Member of Congress from 
California. The box contained a handful of 
small stones called Chinle shale and certifi- 
cation from a geologist that the stones were 
taken from the Colorado and San Juan 
Rivers at the site of the proposed Glen Can- 
yon Dam reservoir. 

This project is a $421 million power dam 
and reservoir, a part of the Federal upper 
Colorado River project, now before Congress. 

A photo that arrived in the same mail 
showed Representative HosMER pouring 
water over a handful of similar rocks. In 
6 minutes time they had disintegrated into 
mud. 

The writer became curious and tried the 
same experiment, using an aspirin tablet in 
the same water for comparison. Strangely 
enough the stones, which were hard enough 
to scratch a fingernail, disintegrated faster 
than the aspirin tablet. 
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Representative Hosmer’s question is this: 
Will the taxpayers be building a good dam 
or a mud puddle costing $4 billion, the esti- 
mated overall cost of the project? 

And quite a novel manner in which to get 
@ point across to the reading public, too. 


World Trade Unions a Potent Force To 
Resist the Spread of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, 
American organized labor has become a 
potent force in the effort of the democ- 
racies of the world to resist the spread 
of communism. Stories coming out of 
French North Africa indicate that Amer- 
ican labor’s activity may well be an im- 
portant new factor not only in speeding 
the independence of those Arab-speak- 
ing lands but in preventing communism 
from gaining a foothold there. 

In Algeria, the largest of France’s 
three north African territories, there is 
being created a new Moslem trades 
union. It is patterned after similar 
unions in Morocco and Tunisia, which 
have played a major part in winning the 
greater independence recently granted 
those areas by the French Government. 

American labor’s connection with this 
effective effort in French North Africa, 
which is expected to bring about cohe- 
sion among the natives in their move to- 
ward independence, began with the 
strong campaign waged over the past 6 
years by Irving Brown, head of the Euro- 
pean office of the A. F.of L. It was fol- 
lowed by the all-out support of the anti- 
Communist International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions—ICFTU—with 
headquarters in Brussels, which orig- 
inally encouraged the formation of the 
Tunisian and Moroccan trade unions in 
order to prevent those countries from 
falling under Communist influence. The 
new Algerian union will, as have the 
other two states, join the ICFTU. 

Concerted effort is now being made 
toward the formation of an over- 
all organization, comprising these three 
North African unions. This would 
mean that the political North African 
Federation, made up of Tunisia, Al- 
geria, and Morocco as independent states, 
had already been formed to all intents 
and purposes at the labor level. 

Hence, France can no longer deal with 
isolated Algerian populations. These 
native unions, aided by their common 
membership in ICFTU and their com- 
mon cause in seeking independence from 
France, are merging across the frontiers 
of the three states. Any effort that 
France should make now to seek to carry 
out a policy in Algeria, which would not 
meet with the approval of Tunisia and 
Morocco, would find resistance of the 
massed workers of all three states. 


February 98 


The new Union des Syndicats des 
Travailleurs Algerians (USTA) already 
is organizing port and dock workers 
transport workers and hospital person_ 
nel. Plans are being made to wage a 
campaign to recruit  agricultura) 
workers. 

USTA will make demands for ip. 
provement of the lowly lot of workers 
in Algeria and “equal pay with Euro. 
peans.” It will, it is said, eventually 
move into the political field. Spokes. 
man for the union, Ahmed Afri, saig 
recently in Paris: 

We shall not limit ourselves strictly to 
economic problems. We feel we must take 
our place in the fight for the defense of 
democratic liberties and the rights of the 
Algerian people to evolve their own status 
in accordance with both the charter of the 
U.N. and the statutes of the ICFTU in which 
we asked membership. 


Mr. Speaker, this only serves to em- 
phasize again the constructive, farsee. 
ing planning and effort that American 
organized labor is making, to do its full 
part as a group of responsible, intelli. 
gent persons, in helping to keep the 
world free of Communist domination. 


The Federal Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Journal-American for February 23, 1956, 
on the President’s highway program, is 
deserving of the attention of our col- 
leagues: 

BaD FOR ROADS 

President Eisenhower’s highway program 
in Washington is suffering today from foot- 
dragging and sabotage from members of his 
own Cabinet. 

Whether accidentally or by design, the 
performance of Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey and Secretary of Commerce Weeks 
as witnesses before the House Ways and 
Means Commiitee definitely lessened the 
chances of passage of a highway bill that 
will carry out the President’s program. 

The position taken by Humphrey perhaps 
can be rationalized to be that simply of & 
treasurer desiring to balance his books 
whether any roads get built or not. 

The position of Secretary Weeks was just 
plain baffling. 

The committee heard Weeks because he 
has supervision of the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

Weeks read a long, prepared statement 
praising those sections of the highway bill 
with which the committee has no responsl- 
bility and very little concern. 

He was then questioned on the tax fea 
tures of the bill, which are totally the con- 
cern of the committee and presumably the 
reason for Weeks’ appearance. 

The Secretary had no advice and no 
counsel, 

He was unable to answer questions that 
almost everybody in the room, including the 
spectators, could have answered readily. 
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NEGATIVE ATTITUDES 


Not only did he not know the answers, he 
refused to let two officials of the Bureau of 
public Roads give the answers themselves. 

it was more than sheer ignorance. 

It was obvious to everyone present that 
Weeks was not going to help the Democrats 
yrite a tax bill to finance the Eisenhower 
highway program. 

Is the Eisenhower program is voted down 
jn the House because of lack of Republican 
support, the blame can be traced directly 
to the attitude shown by Humphrey and 
Weeks. : 

They were negative witnesses. 

Apparently the President will have to state 
his position again. 

He will have to state it bluntly and spe- 
cifically so that no one will confuse his 
position with that taken by his two Cabinet 
members. 

He has said already that he will support 
a highway bill financed by higher taxes, and 
in saying so he attempted to make the bill 
bipartisan. 

‘At least that is the way everybody but 
Humphrey and Weeks saw it. 

Their actions have served only to confuse 
those Republicans who will have to vote 
on the bill. 

They are wondering which administration 
position is the official one. 

The Weeks’ performance looked particu- 
larly bad because he was preceded as a wit- 
ness by a Republican who intelligently and 
enthusiastically supported the highway bill 
and its tax schedule. 

He was Charles P. Taft, Mayor of Cincin- 
nati and a brother of the late United States 
Senator Robert Taft. 

Taft disagreed with previous testimony 
given by Humphrey and certainly will disa- 
gree with the position taken by Weeks. 

The facts are that a Republican Ohio 
mayor did more to advance the Eisenhower 
highway program, for which he has no re- 
sponsibility, than the two responsible Cabi- 
net officers put together. 

The New York Journal-American and the 
other Hearst newspapers regard it as of vital 
importance that the President again make 
his position clear and undo the damage 
done to a project in ‘which he has a deep 
personal interest. 


Milk for Health in Greater New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of Congress from the State of 
New York and as a member of the im- 
portant Committee on Agriculture of this 
House, I am very much interested in the 
problems facing the New York dairymen. 

Consequently I have followed the 
progress of the National Dairy Council’s 
program for greater New York with deep 
interest. The Dairy Council program is 
working through health and education 
leaders and through the press, radio, and 
television to increase the consumption of 
milk in the greater New York area. The 
program represents an important in- 
vestment on the part of more than 37,000 
farmers in the New York milkshed, most 
of whom are in New York State: 


It is my understanding that as a result 
of the activities of the National Dairy 
Council the consumption of milk during 
the past year has increased in New York. 
This should have a salutary effect on 
both farmers and consumers. The ex- 
tension of this program should in time 
help to reduce the price of milk, and for 
that reason I am greatly in favor of it. 

The National Dairy Council was or- 
ganized in 1915 to serve the dairy farmer 
and the dairy industry. Several Dairy 
Council units operate on a statewide 
basis. Among its activities are a broad 
public-relations program of nutrition 
education, the preparation of informa- 
tional material, and the sponsorship of 
basic research on the relationship of 
dairy products to good nutrition. The 
council operates a special greater New 
York program whose activities are de- 
scribed in the annual report for 1955, 
which has just been published. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert this report into 
the Recorp and commend it to the atten- 
tion of all my colleagues and others 
throughout the country interested in this 
program. It reads as follows: 

THE GREATER NEW YORK PROGRAM OF 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


The Greater New York program of the 
National Dairy Council conducts a program 
of nutrition education, and promotion pub- 
licity on behalf of the dairy farmers who 
supply milk to New York City. Program ac- 
tivities cover the five boroughs: Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Bronx, Queens, and Richmond. 
The program receives its support through 
Milk for Health, Inc., from more than 37,000 
dairy farmers in this milkshed. 

It is a recognized fact that a knowledge 
of milk’s importance to good health results 
in increased milk consumption. 

Dairy council educational and research 
publications which meet the exacting re- 
quirements of local leaders in the fields of 
education and health carry the nutritional 
importance of milk as a food and beverage 
to mothers, preschool children, schoolchil- 
dren and adults of all ages. Dairy council 
materials are provided in quantity only on 
request, and care is taken to see that they 
are used effectively. Thus the facts about 
milk and good nutrition reach a very large 
percentage of New York City’s 8 million 
people living in an area of 320 square miles. 

Through newspapers, radio, and television, 
wide and effective use of this program's 
recipes, food photographs and other releases 
promoted milk as a beverage and as an 
ingredient in a variety of cooked foods. In 
addition to working for increased milk con- 
sumption, the Greater New York program’s 
activities bring New Yorkers a better under- 
standing of the dairy industry, of the local 
milkshed and of the importance of the 
dairy farmer. 

Regular reports keep producers informed 
of Greater New York program activities and 
accomplishments. The Skyline Reporter, 
issued monthly, goes to all dairy cooperatives, 
milk plants, county agents and other agricul- 
tural leaders in the milkshed. Special re- 
ports are sent twice a month to all county 
agents in the area. Radio stations, farm 
papers and cooperative publications publi- 
cize the activities of this program. The 
quarterly report issued by Milk for Health, 
Inc., carries timely information to all sup- 
porting farmers. 

Since March 1, 1955 the office of this pro- 
gram has been at 219 East 44th Street. The 
facilities are more adequate and make pos- 
sible more efficient operation at lower cost. 


THE 
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THE THIRD YEAR 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-five marked 
the program’s third full year of operation. 
This report presents highlights of the year 
with some comparisons with 1954 and 1953. 
It was a year of progress and accomplish- 
ments. 

NUTRITION EDUCATION 

One of the basic tasks in the development 
of this dairy council program was that of 
establishing working relations with educa- 
tional and health leaders. This was a two- 
fold task of explaining the program and se- 
curing the acceptance and use of dairy coun- 
cil services and materials. Working within 
a geographical area of the city, each nutrition 
consultant served the schools and educa- 
tional leaders, the health agencies, and pro- 
fessional leaders. 

WORKING THROUGH EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


In Greater New York there are four types 
of schools: Public, Catholic parochial, Jew- 
ish parochial, and independent private. 
There is a total of over 1,500 schools with 
more than 1,200,000 students. 

The dairy council program chain of in- 
fluence stretches from key administrative 
officials to principals, teachers, children, and 
tamilies. Members of the program’s nutri- 
tion service visited the key officials and their 
staffs. Hundreds of conferences were held 
with other education specialists, including 
curriculum assistants and consultants in 
reading, health education, and visual educa- 
tion. These key people played an important 
part in explaining and encouraging the use 
of dairy council materials in the schools un- 
der their supervision. Through meetings 
held with their teachers, plans were formu- 
lated for the use of dairy council booklets, 
leaflets, and other materials in the school 
curricula. In addition, many counselors, 
staff coordinators, and specialists in teaching 
handicapped students and non-English- 
speaking children were informed periodically 
of the variety and availability of authentic 
dairy council materials. These conferences 
created many partners in the work to im- 
prove the food habits of the children, and, of 
course, increase their consumption of dairy 
products. 

This program contributed to the success 
of the school lunch and special school milk 
programs. In addition to dairy council 
leaflets and posters, a special leaflet was pro- 
vided which explained the special milk pro- 
gram to pupils and parentS and encouraged 
children to_ participate. Approximately 
1,150,000 copies of these were placed in the 
hands of schoolchildren through the co- 
operation of school officials and teachers. 

This dairy council program has been ac- 
cepted in practically all schools in the city. 
More than 90 percent of the schools in the 
five boroughs have requested a quantity of 
at least one dairy council booklet and nearly 
all have asked for enough copies to supply 
the students in many classes. 


WORKING THROUGH HEALTH LEADERS 


In Greater New York there are more than 
17,000 physicians and surgeons, over 8,000 
dentists and at least 21,000 other health 
leaders such as nurses, nutritionists, dieti- 
tions, and health educators. 

The program served and worked through 
these professional health leaders who, in 
turn, reached families and individuals in all 
parts of the city and thus favorably influ- 
enced nutritional practices and the consump- 
tion of milk. 

In each of New York City’s 30 health dis- 
tricts, health department staff made effective 
use of dairy council leaflets, booklets, post- 
ers, exhibits and other educational materials. 
Staff members explained the program’s serv- 
ices and educational materials to depart- 
ment of health nutritionists who were the 
focal point for reaching health leaders. Like 
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a pebble dropped in water, the beneficial 
effects of these conferences spread through 
each health district, with its doctors, nurses, 
dentists, dental hygienists and health edu- 
cators to the entire community. 

The program also worked through the 
welfare department and the many privately 
financed health organizations, including the 
Red Cross, Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, visiting nurse organizations and hospi- 
tals, and through physicians, dentists, nurses 
and dietitians. 

Sample leafiets or booklets were mailed to 
professional leaders to inform them of the 
publications available upon request. More 
than 7,300 general practitioners were reached 
by direct mail. Doctors specializing in the 
various fields of medicine were served in 
keeping with their particular special prac- 
tice. For example, child specialists were 
offered such publications as Feeding Little 
Folks, while those engaged in the field of 
obstetrics and gynecology were offered Be- 
fore Baby Comes and After Baby Comes. 

About 8,000 dentists were offered dairy 
council materials with over 2,000 requesting 
copies for use with.their patients. The den- 
tists provided a very important channel for 
getting information about milk and dairy 
products into the hands of parents and 
children. Special attention was given by 
working through dentists in connection with 
the annual Children’s Dental Health Week 
in February. 

Nutrition Week with its theme “meal- 
time is family time” served to reemphasize 
the importance of good nutrition to good 
health. It was truly a citywide undertak- 
ing with its beneficial effects spreading over 
many months. The programs’ nutrition 


service director served as chairman for the 
second year and ail staff members played 
an active part in the success of the week. 
The program provided more than 212,000 
educational booklets and leaflets to meet 
the requests of health and educational lead- 


ers. National Dairy Council films were 
shown by many groups and dairy council 
exhibits were used in 17 places including 
hospitals, libraries, banks, and health cen- 
ters. 

This program has become recognized as 
a community resource for professional serv- 
ices and authentic materials. The dairy 
council’s. accomplished purpose was to in- 
crease health and well-being through un- 
derstanding the importance of milk and 
other dairy foods in the diet. 

NDC RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


Two research periodicals published by Na- 
tional Dairy Council were sent regularly to 
selected professional and educational peo- 
ple serving the greater New York area. About 
20,650 received each issue of Dairy Council 
Digests and 5,750 received Nutrition News. 

The Dairy Council Digests provided in- 
terpretative reviews of recent scientific re- 
search which related particularly to the 
importance of dairy products in good nu- 
trition. Issued bimonthly, they reached 
general practitioners as well as professional 
groups associated with medical and health 
organizations. ‘The publication was also 
sent to selected department heads and staffs 
at colleges and universities. 

Nutrition News, issued four times a year, 
highlights nutrition research and presents 
timely articles on applied nutrition. It 
was provided to leaders in the field of edu- 
cation including school principals, educa- 
tional consultants, home economics teach- 
ers and school-lunch managers. It also was 
sent to health educators, dental hygienists, 
and public-health nurses. 

Direct evidence shows that these research 
publications were well received and met a 
great need. 

MOTION PICTURES 

Motion pictures were another tool which 
the program placed in the hands of health 
and educational leaders. In 1955 this pro- 
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gram distributed four sound and color films 
which met the needs and interests of spe- 
cific audiences and age groups. 

Uncle Jim’s Dairy Farm was used with pri- 
mary and lower intermediate grades in the 
study of dairying and farm life and often 
supplemented its companion booklet. When- 
ever You Eat was used with teen-agers in 
junior and senior high schools in teach- 
ing better food habits. It’s All in Knowing 
How was shown to senior high school stu- 
dents, young adults and parents with Weight 
Reduction Through Diet being used with 
groups of college age or older. The latter 
films were used in many areas, such as col- 
lege nutrition and health education classes, 
hospital clinics, nursing schools, industrial 
health programs, and by nutritionists and 
other public health workers in varied com- 
munity programs. For example, one nutri- 
tionist used these dairy council films as part 
of hers talks to service clubs, teen-age groups, 
women’s clubs, weight control classes and 
many others. 

Although prints of the films were made 
available through a film service, most of the 
films were scheduled and maintained by the 
health agencies and school systems. After 
receiving approval from the Board of Edu- 
cation, 52 prints of Uncle Jim’s Dairy Farm 
were placed with its public schools, and dis- 
trict film libraries. Prints of the other three 
films have been placed after approval was 
secured, with such agencies as the health 
education service, New York Tuberculosis 
and Health community nutrition service, 
Queens Tuberculosis and Health and the film 
library of the New York City Department of 
Health. Special leaflets were prepared and 
distributed to schools, colleges, hospitals, 
and other health agencies to acquaint poten- 
tial users with these educational films. 

Greatest use of the motion pictures was 
made by professional workers as a part of 
planned programs for discussion-size groups. 
The use of films in this way intensified their 
effectiveness in furthering this dairy coun- 
cil program. 

EXHIBITS 

The major purpose of exhibits was to com- 
plement the program’s services and publica- 
tions and to further emphasize the place of 
milk in good diet. 

The types and sizes of exhibits range from 
that of a model cow 14 inches high to those 
typical of conventions and expositions. The 
model cows, with their bells, green grass and 
messages of greeting were popular with the 
elementary school pupils and their teachers. 
Models represent Holstein, Jersey, and Guern- 
sey breeds were accompanied by color pic- 
tures showing the 5 principal breeds of 
dairy cows. In schools they provided a focal 
point for teaching such subjects as nutrition, 
food production and dairying. Although the 
“herd” was increased from 15 to 45 cows in 
mid 1955, demand made advance scheduling 
essential. Each teacher was allowed to re- 
tain the model cow for not over 2 weeks. 

This year, for the first time, the program 
maintained an exhibit at the Greater New 
York dental meeting held early in December. 
This was by far the most important dental 
meeting of the year in this part of the coun- 
try. Hundreds of local dentists visited the 
dairy council booth, because better ac- 
quainted with the dairy council program 
and registered their requests for copies of 
educational materials displayed at the booth. 
Dentists were enthusiastic with their praise 
of dairy council cooperation and materials. 

Several table-top exhibits and shadow 
boxes were used to illustrate the importance 
of milk as a food and to emphasize good 
nutrition. 

In addition to the dental meeting, large 
exhibits were used in connection with Chil- 
dren’s Dental Health Week and Nutrition 
Week. 

Table-top exhibits were increased from 15 
to 21 and were u&Sed at health center clinics, 
hospitals, libraries, bank windows, profes- 
sional mectings and community programs. 
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A model dairy farm was featured on sev. 
eral television shows to promote milk con. 
sumption and create a better understang. 
ing of the important job of the dairy farmer. 

For the second consecutive year, a large 
exhibit at the New York State Pair i 
trayed various activities of this program. 
In 1955, Milk for Health, American Daj 
Association of New York, the Dairy Cena 
units in New York State and this program 
jointly presented a large—40-foot long— 
exhibit directed to the dairy farmer, 


PROMOTION AND PUBLICITY 


In New York City there are 10 major news. 
papers, 7 television stations, and 17 radio 
stations. In addition there are more than 
93 smaller daily papers which serve one or 
more sections of the city. Some are printed 
in Hebrew, Spanish, German, French, or 
other foreign languages. There are also sey. 
eral newspapers published by religious or. 
ganizations. House organs and _ weeklies 
provide hundreds of additional outlets for 
promotion and publicity on milk. 

Recognizing that food-page readers are 
second only in number to readers of front. 
page news and weather forecasts, the pro- 
gram continued to take advantage of food. 
page popularity to promote milk consump- 
tion. It provided seasonally appropriate 
editorial materials in checking recipes ang 
attractive photographs to the newspapers in 
New York City. 

During the year, nearly 100 new recipes 
for beverages and cooked foods were de- 
veloped, tested, and distributed for use by 
newspapers. Each recipe called for-1 pint or 
more of milk, and in most instances was 
accompanied by an eye-appealing photo- 
graph. 

At least 243 newspaper stories resulted 
from this program’s milk-promoting pub- 
licity in 1955. Records show stories resulted 
in more than 33,000 lines of space. Fre- 
quently the articles were in Jewish, Spanish, 
Italian, and German newspapers. A specially 
prepared series of daily Lenten menus call- 
ing for a wide variety of dairy dishes and 
milk beverages were provided to and pub- 
lished by a large Catholic newspaper. In 
one instance a Jewish newspaper made lib- 
eral use of this program's milk-promoting 
recipes and photographs in their new cook- 
book. 

As a result of this program's activities 
newspapers carried straight news items and 
editorials on milk, the dairy industry of 
the New York milkshed and the importance 
of the dairy farmer. 

House organs which are publications pre- 
pared by business organizations for their 
own employees were provided with similar 
editorial materials. The publications have 
gone into thousands of homes of employees 
of an insurance company, clothing workers’ 
union, the telephone company, and a parcel- 
delivery company. 

Similarly a wide range of services to radio 
and television resuited in more than 50 
broadcasts which urged increased milk con- 
sumption and brought facts about dairy 
farming in the New York milkshed to mil- 
lions of city dwellers. Live cows were used 
on 4 TV shows, 1 of which originated at & 
nearby farm. 

A model of a dairy farm was used on eight 
television programs. Many leading broad- 
casters used the program's publicity mate- 
rials throughout the year. 

Special promotional activities during 
Dairy Month included a dairy farmer who 
demonstrated milking to some 200 city chil- 
dren many of whom had never seen & COW, 
special radio and television programs, reci- 
pes and dairy stories in the newspapers, and 
@ vending machine which dispensed free 
milk to pedestrians in the center of busy 
Times Square. Dairy product menus were 
developed by hotels and restaurants, nearly 
1,500 United States mail trueks in Greater 
New York carried Dairy Month posters on 
2 sides and food stores displayed more 
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nan 2,000 posters as a result of the pro- 
am’s milk promotion activities. 

KEEPING PRODUCERS INFORMED 


It is essential that the 37,000 dairy farmers 
who support this program through Milk for 
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Helath, Inc., be kept informed about its ace 
tivities to increase milk consumption. 

When a county agent is informed on mat- 
ters of importance to the farmers he serves, 
then those farmers are better informed. For 
this reason, twice each month a short report 
was sent to all county agents in the milk- 
shed. Practically all county agents found 
these reports helpful and many used them in 
radio broadcasts and in printed reports. 

Each month 845 copies of the Skyline Re- 

orter, a 2-page report on the work and ac- 
tivities of this dairy council program, went 
to all pool plants, cooperatives, dairy organ- 
izations, extension officials and other agri- 
cultural leaders in this miikshed. 

Farm and dairy publications cooperated in 
explaining the work of this program and 
radio stations in New York City and in the 
milkshed cooperated in helping to keep pro- 
ducers informed. 

Talks before farm groups, recordings for 
radio use, and the exhibit at the New York 
State fair reached many farmers with facts 
about the work this nutrition and milk pro- 
motion program does. 

The report issued quarterly by Milk for 
Health, Inc., has proved important in in- 
forming all participating dairymen about 
this program. 

The Metropolitan Milk Producers Coopera- 
tive Bargaining Agency, with a membership 
of 66 dairy cooperatives, unanimously passed 
a resolution at its annual meeting on De- 
cember 6, 1955, which said in part: 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we believe the Greater 
New York program of the National Dairy 
Council as administered by the Greater New 
York Producers Dairy Council committee, 
which serves as board of directors, to be one 
of proven merit as indicated by increased 
milk sales, and worthy of continuous and 
ever-increasing support of every producer 
in the marketing area.” 

Fluid-milk sales each month in 1955 ex- 
ceeded those for the corresponding month a 
year earlier. 





Digest of Annual Report by George E. 
Stringfellow, President of the New Jer- 
sey Taxpayers Association, and Senior 
Vice President of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., Delivered at the Silver Anniver- 
sary Meeting of the Association, No- 
vember 14, 1955, at Newark, N. J. 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. George FE. Stringfellow, 
Senior vice president of Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., and president of the New 
Jersey Taxpayers Association,- delivered 
a very informative report at the silver 
anniversary meeting of the association, 
which I think would be of interest to 
the people of America, and I am pre- 
Senting it for the Recorp. 

The report and newspaper articles 
follow: 
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DIcEsT OF ANNUAL REPORT BY GEORGE E. 
STRINGFELLOW, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW JER- 
SBY TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, AND SENIOR 
WicE PRESIDENT OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., 
DELIVERED AT THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, NOVEMBER 14, 
1955, ar NEwarkK, N. J. 


Tonight the New Jersey Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation celebrates its silver anniversary. 
Twenty-five years ago—in the depths of the 
depression—a group of New Jersey taxpay- 
ers, alarmed by the mounting cost of Gov- 
ernment and the impact of taxation on our 
economy, resolved to do something about it. 
As a result of their work and the work of 
those who followed them, the taxpayers of 
New Jersey are the beneficiaries of— 

1. Better government, and 

2. The saving of millions of dollars. 

Our association is nonpartisan, nonpoliti- 
cal, and nonprofit. It devotes its energy to 
the adoption of sound business principles 
in the operation of government. Our goal 
is to obtain essential governmental services 
at a cost we taxpayers can afford to pay. 

New Jersey is a great and growing State. 
Its industry, commerce, and agriculture; its 
urban centers, its suburbs; its forests, moun- 
tains, and seashore resorts; its rail facilities; 
its seats of learning; combine to make it 
great. They explain its population growth 
of about one hundred thousand persons per 
year. 

Mindful of these characteristics, our as- 
sociation seeks a revenue system which will 
protect and stimulate industry, production, 
and employment in the interest of all our 
citizens. Its purpose is to see that taxes 
are kept within bounds, public expenditures 
are kept under control, and public services 
are provided when necessary with maximum 
economy. 

As we stand at the threshold of our sec- 
ond quarter of a century, may I call to your 
mind a few of our association’s achievements 
of recent years, not to boast of past suc- 
cesses but to indicate a standard for even 
greater goals for the future: 

1. The State government proposed two 
successive $25 million programs for expand- 
ing institutional facilities. After a study our 
association found the proposals sound and 
supported the bond issues to finance the 
needed facilities. The voters authorized the 
bond issues and our association recom- 
mended way cf efficiently using the funds. 

2. Our association opposed the $105 mil- 
lion veterans’ bonus. The referendum was 
defeated. 

3. We found the proposed $60 million State 
school aid program unsound. The proposal 
was reduced to $30 million. We supported it 
and the voters authorized the $30 million 
bond issue. By reducing the proposal from 
60 to 30 million dollars, the people avoided a 
5 percent corporated income tax. 

4. Following the adoption of the optional 
municipal charter laws, our association 
helped local groups to establish @ more rep- 
resentative system of local government. 

5. When our State’s inequitable assess- 
ment system needed to be revised, our as- 
sociation came forth with its “Practical Aids 
to Improved Property Assessing.’”? This 
signaled the beginning of widespread con- 
structive action in this field. 

Demand for the association’s publication 
“Financial Statistics of New Jersey Local 
Government,” has grown with each annual 
edition. It is accepted today as a standard 
reference work—by taxpayers, newspapers, 
local and State officials, and others. 

Our pamphlets embodying basic pro- 
cedures for “Guiding Municipal Growth” and 
“Restoring Urban Values” enjoy wide ac- 
ceptance and use by citizens and public 
Officials alike. 

These and other activities attest to the as- 
sociation’s competence and effectiveness. 
They have contributed heavily to our State’s 
record as 1 of 3 States in the Union with 
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neither sales tax, nor personal or corporate 
income tax. 

Our association’s successful record results 
from a combination of staff and volunteer 
talents. A corps of experts devotes full time 
to research in governmental operation and 
finance. Their findings are studied by care- 
fully selected committees, who in turn make 
their recommendations to the board of direc- 
tors who make the association’s policies. 

By this means the best professional talent 
and the special abilities of association mem- 
bers are focused jointly on governmental 
problems in such fields as assessment, pur- 
chasing, institutional administration, budg- 
eting, administrative planning, construction, 
water supply, etc. All of our taxpayers are 
beneficiaries of these efforts. 

We are grateful to the many organiza- 
tions who have labored with us in your be- 
half—to the press and radio, to the many 
public officials who have contributed gen- 
erously of their governmental knowledge to 
help our association in its work, and to the 
many businesses, both small and large, who 
have made their specialized abilities avail- 
able. 

As we close the first quarter century of our 
association’s activities, it is my privilege to 
express appreciation to our officers and di- 
rectors, present and past, to our many loyal 
committeemen, and to the members of our 
staff. 

And now a personal note: It has been my 
pleasure to serve our association for 12 years 
as a member of the board of directors, 11 
years as a member of the executive commit- 
tee, and 5 years as chairman of the executive 
committee. I am now finishing my fourth 
year as president. 

At my request, I was not renominated to 
the board at our meeting today and it is 
my intention to retire as president at the 
annual meeting of the board of directors on 
December 12. Rest assured that in with- 
drawing from further official activities in our 
association, I do so with a heart that is 
filled with gratitude for your tolerance, for 
your patience, and especially for your coop- 
eration, without which my efforts would 
have been stymied. 

Our association never had a stronger board 
of directors or a stronger executive commit- 
tee than today, and I am sure my successor 
will carry the association to a greater degree 
of public service than it has heretofore at- 
tained. To that end I pledge my best efforts. 
[From the Trentonian, Trenton, N. J., of 

December 15, 1955] 


ANOTHER QUARTER CENTURY 


The New Jersey Taxpayers Association has 
started off on its second 25 years with high 
hopes that accomplishments will compare 
favorably with those of its first quarter cen- 
tury. Upon Francis J. Pinque, its new presi- 
dent, falls the twin burden of guiding the 
association along the paths of progress and 
of filling the shoes of his capable and dis- 
tinguished predecessor, George E. String- 
fellow. 

Taxpayers of the State will wish Pinque all 
success. Trentonians in particular will ex- 
tend the same felicitations to Clarence W. 
Snyder of this city, controller of John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., who succeeds Pinque as 
treasurer of the organization. 

Stringfellow, who served as a director since 
1943 and as president from 1951, was suitably 
honored upon the occasion of his retirement, 
He has indeed earned the plaudits of his 
associates and the thanks of thousands of 
New Jersey citizens. 





[From the News Letter of the New Jersey 
Manufacturers Association, December 1, 
1955] 

A QUARTER CENTURY OF SERVICE TO NEW 
JERSEY 
A popular almanac lists only six memorable 
events in 1930, the year following the stock- 
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market crash. Unnoticed was the formation 
of a New Jersey organization in that year 
which was not only to save the State’s tax- 
payers millions of dollars, but to help give 
them better government. 

For 25 years the New Jersey Taxpayers As- 
sociation has kept a vigilant eye on the oper- 
ations and proposed operations of Federal, 
State, and local government bodies. Its vigil- 
ance has nothing in common with the miserly 
tendency to disapprove needed services mere- 
ly because they require expenditures. Its 
support of two successive $25 million pro- 
grams for expansion of institutional facil- 
ities is evidence that its scrutiny is to deter- 
mine the facts that will give the citizen a 
dollar of service—if the service is needed— 
for a dollar of tax—if the tax is necessary. 


_—— 


[From the Jersey Journal and Jersey 
Observer of December 24, 1955] 


AND THE NExT 25 YEARS? 


The New Jersey Taxpayers Association is 
starting its 26th year and after a quarter 
century there is more for it to do than ever. 
The association was started in the days of 
deepest depression when a group of New 
Jersey citizens decided to do something about 
the impact of taxation on the economy. 

In those days the economy was so dis- 
rupted that even the lightest weight on 
taxation meant a sore spot. And, yet, great 
as the need for the taxpayers association was 
then, it is even greater now. In days of 
lush times there is less attention to the 
need for thrift and conservation. 

During the last 5 years George String- 
fellow, the East Orange industrialist, served 
as president. In that period the association 
acquired a fine reputation py working stead- 
fastly for prudence and tolerance in govern- 
ment. 

In its next quarter century, as it moves 
toward a golden anniversary from the silver, 
the association must foster both of these 
qualities in New Jersey government as it 
goes about its work. 


[From the Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post of 
December 16, 1955] 


Many Happy RETURNS 


Organized in 1930, the New Jersey Tax- 
payers Association has just celebrated its 
silver anniversary. 

The association is privately financed and 
its chief mission in life is, as its title implies, 
safeguarding the interests of the taxpayer, 
protecting him against the encroachment of 
Government extravagance, and keeping him 
informed of whether his tax money is being 
spent wisely and well. 

The association begins its second quarter 
century under the leadership of Francis J. 
Pinque of East Orange, an insurance com- 
pany executive and former treasurer of the 
association, who has been elected president 
to succeed George E. Stringfellow, vice presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and longtime 
leader in the association. 

Counterparts of the Taxpayers Association 
may exist in some other States but if there 
are any that have been more zealous in behalf 
of the man who foots the bills of govern- 
ment, or are more devoted to the public in- 
terest, the Courier-Post does not know of 
them. In fact, we are on safe ground in 
saying that there are none such. The asso- 
ciation has been and is is powerful force 
for good in New Jersey and we are fortunate 
to have it. Its achievements under its retir- 
ing president have been notable and the best 
wish we can make for its new president is 
that under him they will be equally so. 


Sse 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of December 24, 1955] 


‘TAXPAYERS’ WATCHDOG 
It’s a pleasure to salute the New Jersey 


Taxpayers’ Association on its silver anni- 
versary. 
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Government economy—a rare commodity 
these days—is the watchword of the NJTA. 
The goal is not arbitrary penny-pinching but 
rather, as the association expresses it, “to ob- 
tain essential governmental services at a 
cost we taxpayers can afford to pay.” 

Jersey’s favorable tax climate is surely due 
in part to the NJTA’s relentless efforts to 
keep State spending within reason. 

We wish the association many more pro- 
ductive years—and we regret that there are 
not more groups like it. 


[From the Bergen Evening Record of March 
7, 1955] 
THE TAXPAYERS AT AGE 25 


For 25 years the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association has been a vital force for good 
government in New Jersey—economical, effi- 
cient, responsive government. It has evolved 
brilliant fact-finding methods, has made 
business and industry sensitive to their stake 
in sound government, and has genially re- 
sisted the doctrinaire—its support of spend- 
ing for State institutions and for schools ex- 
emplifies its insistence on adopting what 
works best for most. The association has 
just celebrated its silver anniversary. One 
looks forward to hailing it and its good works 
@ quarter-century hence, with confidence it 
will be as young, bright-eyed, loose-jointed, 
and unafraid as it was on the depression 
year Friday morning it was born. 


oe 


[From the Newark (N. J.) Star Ledger] 
THE PUBLIC’s WATCHDOG 


Once upon a time, the people who lived 
in a community ran it. They knew just how 
many nickels and dimes went into what com- 
munity projects, and why. They were the 
government as well as the people. 

It’s still like that in some tiny little com- 
munities, nestled back from the main roads, 
but nowhere else. Our communities are so 
big that too often the people who live in 
them don’t even know the names of their 
Officials, let alone recognize them on the 
street. As for State capitals and Washing- 
ton—well, they’re just faraway places and 
the policies enacted in them are faraway 
things. This is the flaw in growing too big. 

An institution has developed which fills 
in part of the gap. It isn’t specified in the 
Constitution, but it is part of our democratic 
way of life. It is the pressure group. It pre- 
serves the liaison between the individual and 
his government by keeping him informed. 

One such group in our State is the New 
Jersey Taxpayers Association, now marking 
its 25th anniversary. Its mission is sweet 
and simple. It wants to improve govern- 
ment and yet keep expenditures down so 
taxes will be no higher than absolutely nec- 
essary. It is hard to quarrel with this mis- 
sion, and is equally hard to quarrel with the 
way the New Jersey Taxpayers Association 
has carried it out these past 25 years. It 
has been a force for much good in our State, 
on a nonpartisan, nonpolitical, and non- 
profit basis. It has not limited itself solely 
to carping for economy. Instead, it has led 
such campaigns as more State aid to schools, 
expansion of State institutional facilities, 
and revision of local forms of government 
to make them more representative. 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Association fs, 
fn the finest sense of the word, the public’s 
watchdog. 


—— 


[From the Trenton (N. J.) Evening Times of 
December 30, 1955] 


For NEw YEAR FISCAL CONTROL 


In its 1956 platform, the New Jersey Tax- 
payers Association exhibits characteristic re- 
gard for prudent management of public af- 
fairs with a pointed appeal for “controlling 
tomorrow’s taxes today.” 

A concise program is suggested: “Federal 
finances must be brought under control: 
States finances must be kept in control; local 
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services must be adapted to changing con. 
ditions if control over local affairs is to be 
preserved.” 

Here, indeed, are the fundamentals of 
sound fiscal administration throughout the 
New Year. If financial restraints are effec. 
tively imposed at the national, State and 
local levels. the heavy tax burden wil) be 
eased with aitendant benefits for every 
American citizen. 


—_—— 


{From the Passaic and Clifton (N. J.) Heralq 
NEWS OF OCTOBER 24, 1955] 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF USEFUL SERVICE 


For 25 years the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association has been the public’s loyal watch. 
dog over the fiscal affairs of our State. In 
speeches, reports, and forums it has sought 
to cast a spotlight on matters that affect 
our pocketbooks as well as our genera] 
welfare. 

It has succeeded in this task so well that 
it has become general practice for legislative 
groups to turn to the taxpayers’ association 
for information and for advice on questions 
of finance, administration, and taxes. Yet 
this flattering recognition has in no way 
caused the association to lessen its vigilance, 
Even when its advice may not be wanted, 
the association never hesitates to speak up, 

On its silver anniversary we salute the 
association and wish it well. New Jersey is 
one of the most economically administered 
States in the Union and also one of the most 
modern. The taxpayers’ association has had 
much to do with bringing that abeut. 


A Foreign Aid Formula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorD, I include the following ex- 
tracts from an article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond appearing in the Washington Post 
of February 28, entitled “Close Reex- 
amination of Aid Plan Called For”: 


CLOSE REEXAMINATION OF Am PLAN CALLED 
For 


It seems to me that the clue to our true 
relationship with all these new nations is 
imbedded in the most meaningful fact of 
recent history—the one fact which, perhaps 
above all others, clarifies and separates So- 
viet purpose and Western purpose. It is 
this: 

Since 1939, the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munists through force, threat and organized 
coup d’etat in neighboring States, have an- 
nexed outright or extended their military 
and political control over 740,216,000 people 
and more than 13,400,000 square kilometers 
of territory. 

In this same period the Western non- 
Communist powers have granted freedom 
and/or self-rule to 692,969,000 peoples cover- 
ing 15,294,640 square kilometers of territory. 

In a word, during the past decade and & 
half, Soviet and Chinese Communists have 
imposed dominance and dependence on 
about 700 million people and the West have 
helped give freedom and independence to 
about the same number. 

These newly freed peoples, these newly in- 
dependent nations, have long looked to the 
ideas and ideals of the American Revolution 
as their inspiration. As the Prime Minister 
of Burma, U Nu, remarked when he visited 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia last sum- 
mer: “In our part of the world the ideas of 
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ican Revolution are today the most 
explosive of all forces, more explosive in their 
capacity to change the world than B-52's or 
even atomic bombs.” 

our struggle for our freedom, our achieve- 
ment of it and our upbuilding of an unde- 
yeloped continent have long fired the imag- 
jnations and incentives of Asians to go and 
do likewise. 

Shouldn’t our relationship with these free- 
dom-cherishing, poverty-plagued nations be 
that of the most friendly, understanding 
senior democracy intent upon helping these 
new democracies to help themselves deepen 
their roots, guard their freedom, improve 
their economic lot and fashion their own free 
pation in their own image in their own way— 
as we did? 

Such an objective would appeal to Amer- 
{cans as practical and realizable—and worth 
doing ina way which will serve our own secu- 
rity and that of the whole free world. 


the Amer 





The Supreme Court Has No Power To 
Amend the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a speech to the Lions Club 
of Union, S. C., delivered by Hon. A. G. 
Kennedy, probate judge, Union County, 
8S. C., wherein he discusses the legal 
methods of amending the Constitution of 
the United States and condemns the 
present Supreme Court for its integra- 
tion decision of May 1954. He very 
properly excoriates the Court for ignor- 
ing stare decisis and basing its decision 
on sociological and psychological teach- 
ings and opinions. 

The speech follows: 

THE SUPREME Court Has No FPowWER TO 

AMEND THE CONSTITUTION 


(By A. G. Kennedy) 


Art. V. The Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or, on the application of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part 
of this Constitution, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Con- 
gress.”* 

President Washington in his Farewell 
Adress to the American people, September 
17, 196, among other things, warned us of 
the danger of one department of the Gov- 
ernment encroaching upon and usurping the 
functions of other departments. He urged 
that the Constitution should not be amended 
or altered except in the ways provided 
therein, and that it should not be amended 
by usurpation, the weapon by which free 
governments are destroyed. The recent Su- 
Preme Court decision has effectually 
amended the Constitution by court decree 
(usurpation), the very thing the Father of 
Our Country warned us against. 

The 18th amendment of the Constitution 
was repealed by the 21st amendment not by 
Court decree. We who believe in States 
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rights and constitutional government should 

fight all encroachments upon these insti- 

tutions, with all our might and means. 
Siare decisis: “To stand by things as 


decided.” 
Over 40 years ago the learned Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, afterward Chief 


Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, citing the case of Plessy v. Ferguson 
(163 U. S. 537 (1896)), affirmed, “That the 
question could no longer be considered an 
open one, that it was not an infraction of 
the 14th amendment for a State to require 
separate, but equal, accommodations for the 
two races.” McCabe v. Atchison, T. & S. F. 
Ry. (235 U. S. 151, 160 (1914)). Twenty-five 
years ago the Supreme Court of the United 
States noted that segregation in public 
schools had been “many times decided to 
be within the constitutional power or the 
State legislature to settle without interven- 
tion of the Federal courts under the Fed- 
eral Constitution.” In the case of Gong v. 
Rice (275 U. S. 78 (1927)), a unanimous de- 
cision of the Supreme Court held that segre- 
gation in the schools was not violative of 
constitutional rights. The court at the time 
of this decision included Chief Justice Taft 
and Justices Stone, Holmes, and Brandeis 
The Congress of the United States and 17 
of the States for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury have required segregation of the races 
in the public schools, with the approval of 
the leading appellate courts of the country, 
and with the unanimous approval of the 
United States Supreme Court. Yet the pres- 
ent Supreme Court, by unanimous illegal 
decision, declared segregation of the races 
in public schools to be unlawful. 

The 14th amendment to the United States 
Constitution which had been construed many 
times in cases before the high Court, accord- 
ing to accepted legal rules of court procedure. 
The Court was bound to accept former de- 
cisions of the same Court as the law of the 
case when the same question is involved. A 
juror is sworn to perform his duty in the 
case which he is called upon to hear and 
decide, but if he disregards his oath and 
sworn duty, ignores the evidence and law 
in the trial of the case he has done no more 
than the Supreme Court has done in the 
recent school segregation case. 

I do not think Benedict Arnold betrayed 
the trust reposed in him more than the 
nine members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States have done in the Clarendon 
County school segregation case. I believe 
the Court made its decision upon political 
expediency knowing at the time that they 
were being unfaithful to their trust, and in 
violation of well established laws and cus- 
toms. The Roman Governor Pontius Pilate 
made a decision to please the rabble and to 
gain the applause of those who would slay 
an innocent man. The Court has brought 
disgrace upon themselves and a contempt for 
the Court by all who know or hold the law 
in high regard. 

The Court in this disgraceful decision has 
failed to follow the Courts precedents and 
has chosen to follow the example of the 
Roman Governor’s decision who scourged the 
lonely Nazarene, and delivered him to his 
persecutors to be crucified. The justices 
have shown neither mental, judicial, nor 
moral fitness for the positions which they 
occupy. If all nine members of the Supreme 
Court were hanged upon the same scaffold 
for their wrong and their bodies buried ina 
common unholy grave, I should like the priv- 
ilege of writing the epitaph for their un- 
hallowed common tomb. I would use some 
paraphrased lines from Scott’s, Lay of the 
Last Minstrel: 


“Despite their titles, power and pelf 
The wretches concentered all in self, 
Living, have forfeited fair renown and 
doubly dying, have gone down to the 
vile dust from whence they sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 
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Dulles Leads With His Chin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Press carried a most signifi- 
cant editorial on the subject of the latest 
Communist propaganda offensive. The 
title of that editorial is “Dulles Leads 
Vith His Chin.” Many of us who have 
maintained an interest in Mr. Dulles’ 
activities as Secretary of State, were 
astonished to hear attributed to him a 
belief that the Russian Communists had 
changed their fundamental doctrine, and 
even worse, that the Communists were 
shifting to a policy of tolerance and non- 
violence in an effort to develop a gov- 
ernment more like that of the govern- 
ments of the free world. Mr. Dulles has 
been very poorly advised on what took 
place at the so-called 20th congress 
meeting of the Communist Party in Mos- 
cow. It would be well for him to look 
back of the briefing papers which caused 
him to make such unfounded statements 
as those attributed to him in order to 
examine the competence of those who 
are writing such misleading briefing 
papers. 

Communist Party Boss Khrushchev 
made it crystal clear that the usual Com- 
munist methods of violence will be used 
only in those countries where the resist- 
ance to communism is strong, and that 
the Communist takeover of the neutral- 
ist nations could be easily accomplished 
by what he called parliamentary meth- 
ods and the deception of the popular- 
front type of governments. In effect, 
Party Boss Khrushchev stated the United 
States above all, was marked for violent 
treatment by the Communist conspiracy 
rather than the conciliatory and friendly 
approach which the Kremlin leaders 
have been proclaiming so loudly of late. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Dulles will 
find an appropriate occasion in the im- 
mediate future to correct the misleading 
statements attributed to him. Such a 
course of action is urgent in order to pre- 
vent confusion among the people of the 
free world and to repair the damage 
that will accrue to the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the enslaved people for a day of 
ultimate liberation. 

Under leave granted, I insert the edi- 
torial which appeared in the Cleveland 
Press of February 27, titled “Dulles Leads 
With His Chin”: 

The startling part of Secretary of State 
Dulles’ interpretation of what the Bolsheviks 
are up to is that it disagrees with most 
others’. 

He sees only Soviet failures; other observers 
see disturbing Soviet successes. 

He sees fundamental changes in Commu- 
nist doctrine, others see only clever tactical 
moves. 

Dulles says the Kremlin’s new diplomatic 
and economic offensive comes from Soviet 
weakness and failure of past policies—that 
the strength, unity and determination of the 
free world has forced the Soviets to “revise 
their creed from A to Z.” 
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The Reds, he says, are shifting their basic 
doctrines to tolerance and nonviolence, try- 
ing to become more like the non-Communist 
world, and ultimately may produce a more 
normal Russia. 

The handful of Bolshevik conspirators who 
seized power in 1917 have gone a long way 
in 38 years. 

Then they had only a headful of Marx and 
a handful of bombs. 

Today they rule the greatest and most evil 
empire in history—one-third of the earth’s 
sirface and 900 million people. 

Much of it was acquired in the last 10 
vears and all of it through a policy of in- 
tolerance and violence. 

There is nothing in the 50,000-word speech 
of Khrushchev to justify hope that any fun- 
damental changes are occurring. 

Unchanged is the Red doctrine that ends 
justify any means, 

Khrushchev tried to hoodwink the rest of 
the world into believing he has scrapped 
the “inevitability of war’ thesis. Yet in the 
same passage he concedes that in countries 
where resistance to the Red wave of the fu- 
ture is great, it still will be necessary to 
use force. 

Dulles’ claim that the strength, unity, and 
determination of the free world compelled 
the Bolsheviks to yell “‘uncle’’ and promise 
to be good, recalls Artemus Ward’s descrip- 
tion of a fight with a secessionist: 

“By a sudden and adroit movement I 
placed my left eye agin the secesher’s fist. 
Saw stars and other loominaries. Got down 
on the ground to see if he had dropt suthin’ 
* * * IT returned the compliment by placin’ 
my stummick agin his right foot.” 


Stop Whispering: Proclaim United States 
Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 20, the Philadelphia Inquirer car- 
ried an editorial titled “Stop Whisper- 
ing: Proclaim United States Story.” I 
think this editorial has taken on a great 
deal of additional meaning from the 
events which have happened since Janu- 
ary 20. In particular, I refer to the so- 
called 20th Congress meeting of the 
Communist Party which adjourned in 
Moscow yesterday. At their conclave, 
the Communist conspirators announced 
to the world that they were going to 
redoubie their efforts by the use of pro- 
grams of subversion and duplicity to con- 
quer the worid. The Philadelphia In- 
quirer makes a conservative estimate 
when it says in its editorial that the 
Russian Communists are redoubling their 
propaganda efforts. This editorial also 
points out another significant fact which 
is often lost sight of as we continue the 
battle of the cold war—that it is just 
as important for us to win the war for 
the minds of men as it would be to win a 
war waged with guns, bombs, and planes. 
We cannot win such a war on a “piggy 
bank budget.” 

Under leave obtained, I include the 
editorial, Stop Whispering: Preclaim 
United States Story. 
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America has @ selling job to do. That job 
is to sell our country and all it means to 
the pecples of the world. 

For many decades the United States of 
America was a beacon in the minds of men. 
Our country was held high as a friend of 
the oppressed, helper of the needy, champion 
of human liberty. 

Today all that is changed. We seem to 
have fewer friends abroad with each suc- 
ceeding year. What friends we have too of- 
ten are in high places; the peoples seem to 
have lost touch. They appear ready to be- 
lieve Communist lies that distort American 
ideals. Never in human history has a coun- 
try done so much to assist others as ours— 
only to be misunderstood and maligned. 

The Inquirer believes there is one basic 
reason for this grave state of affairs: Failure 
to get the real story of the real America di- 
rectly to the peoples of other countries. 

That failure is the more lamentable when 
we realize that salesmanship has long been 
one of our strong points. We can sell United 
States cars, United States films, United 
States music, United States goods almost 
anywhere. But we have slipped up badly on 
selling the great Nation which produced 
those goods—and so much more that is 
precious in the world today. 

Because citizens of the United States have 
not been conditioned to regard propaganda 
as a major and normal function of govern- 
ment, our country’s information agencies 
have been working in slow motion, with in- 
adequate funds, insufficient personnel and 
indifferent public support. Even now the 
Voice of America is a whisper, not a shout. 

Lacking, above all, has been that spirit 
of dedication to our cause which the Com- 
munists pour out in such measure in behalf 
of their campaign to enslave mankind. 

Many United States Information Agency 
workers are doing a valiant job. But they 
struggle not only against their opposite num- 
bers in Red agencies but against the work of 
Communists who have infiltrated schools, 
colleges, and other institutions, especially in 
Asia and the Middle East. 

At a time when the cold war is being re- 
newed by Moscow with redoubled vigor—even 
on our Latin American doorstep—it is time 
for Americans to face facts. Its just as im- 
portant for us to win this war for the minds 
of men as it would be to win a war waged 
with guns, bombs, and planes. The stakes 
are justas high. Yet we would not expect to 
win a shooting war with a pigey-bank budg- 
et. How then can we exvect to win the cold 
war with that same sort of small-change 
financing? 

We have been spending, with hardly any 
question, for defense and foreign aid. The 
new budget includes over $40 billion for those 
two categories. Proportionately the job of 
selling the American story is almost ignored. 
Surely if we were to allocate for that purpose 
only one-half of 1 percent of that sum—or 
about $200 million—it would not be too 
much. General Motors alone spends an esti- 
mated $100 million a year to advertise and 
promote its products. 

A drastically stepped-up expenditure to 
sell the American way would, in itself, be a 
valuable adjunct to the defense and foreign 
aid programs themselves. They are all part 
of the same struggle—to keep the free world 
free, and preserve our own freedom thereby. 

The Inquirer believes that geiting the 
truth about the United States to the peoples 
of other lands is one of the most urgent tasks 
we face. That is why a broadly expanded 
program should become part of our biparti- 
san foreign policy. 

That is why we hope both the Republican 
and Democratic Party piatforms for 1956 will 
include a pledge to that end. 

We must stop whispering. We must pro- 
claim the truth in words that will be heard, 
and understood clearly, throughout the 
world. 
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Belated Riddance: Now Deport the Rascal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rep. 
ORD, I wish to include an editoria] from 
the Nashville Banner of February 27 
1956, titled ‘Now Deport the Rasea]” 
The editorial says so eloquently what | 
have been trying to say the past week 
or so. I hope it is read by the Depart. 
ment of State with the hope that this 
article will prompt it to reveal how Peron 
got into the Washington Hotel in the 
first place. 

The editorial follows: 

BELATED RIDDANCE: Now DEPORT THE Rascar, 


Eviction of Juan Peron from the Washing. 
ton Hotel in Colon, Panama, comes rather 
belatedly. This hotel is owned by an agency 
of the United States Government. The mere 
fact that Peron was a guest in that hotel 
gave strong credence that he was being given 
asylum in Panama with the sanction of 
Uncle Sam. 

This outrageous affront to decency and to 
the sensibilities of those who detest dictators 
was likewise a stench in the nostrils of our 
Latin neighbors to the south. Few, if any, 
of them could understand why the United 
States was ostensibly offering protection to 
this lecherous libertine who despoiled a great 
country morally, politically, and economical- 
ly, while grafting hundreds of millions of 
dollars for himself and his Peronist follow- 
ing. 

The Republic of Panama could hardly 
move for his deportation while Peron lolled 
in the lap of Uncle Sam. Despite protesta- 
tions to the contrary, his very presence on 
United States property was a sign to all that 
he was not to be molested. He had been 
driven from Argentina in disgrace. He had 
then been forced to leave Paraguay, to which 
he had fled. He was supposed to be headed 
for Switzerland, where one of his girl friends 
was awaiting him with power of attorney 
and reportedly with a couple of hundred 
million dollars which Peron had bilked from 
his beloved descamisados.” 

As a desperate, dangerous disturber wher- 
ever he may be, he was allowed to alight on 
United States property in Panama. From 
there he has breathed fire and brimstone, 
threatening revolution and bloodshed in 
Argentina. He has predicted that 1 million 
of his former countrymen who are glad that 
he is no longer practicing his perversions 
and thievery among them would die in the 
disturbance which wouid accompany his pro- 
posed return to Cosa Rosada and the buxom 
bosom of Nelly Rivas. 

His stay in United States Government 
property had been vigorously protested by 
the Inter-American Press Association which 
has declared to the State Department that 
Peron's presence in the Washington Hotel, 
despite protocol or the so-called diplomatic 
niceties, was both indefensible and impos- 
sible of reasonable explanation on any 
grounds. 

Peron is a menace to the peace and tran- 
quility of the Western Hemisphere, so long 
as he is within its boundaries. Now that 
he is being removed after so long from his 
“privileged sanctuary” and the implied pro- 
tection of the American flag, it is to be hoped 
that Panama will take immediate steps 0 
deport him outside the hemisphere. 

The coddling which he has too long re- 
ceived from representatives of the United 
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es Government, particularly the Latin 
r own State Department, is not 
race in the eyes of those who abhor 
ony ertanisma, but a disillusionment to 
totn-americans who cannot understand 
“4 shenanigans from a nation which 
pon to high heaven about liberty and 
reedott while throwing its protecting arms 
q cloak of approval about the shoulders 
othe most ruthless dictator that ever sub- 
ugated a people in the Western Hemisphere. 
Now let Panama get him out of its confines. 
Perhaps Argentina and the rest of the Latin- 
Americas May then be able to settle down 
to stable government and internal peace. 
When he departs let no representative of 
the United States be there to bid him fond 
farewell. There’s been enough of that for a 
phile, so far as this lunatic and arrant rascal 


is concerned. 
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Phoenix, Ariz.: Seventy-five Years Old 
and Still Growing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the ReEcorp 
editorials from the Arizona Republic 
and the Phoenix Gazette commemorat- 
ing the 75th anniversary of the founding 
of Phoenix, Ariz. Seventy-five years ago 
Phoenix was a very small village; now it 
is one of the great cities of the West. 
Every State in the Union has contributed 
to the growth of Phoenix, and the pres- 
ent city of Phoenix is a monument to the 
beneficial results which may be achieved 
from wise reclamation projects: 

[From the Arizona Republic of February 25, 
1956] 
OnE To Grow ON 


The March 5, 1872, edition of a California 
newspaper carried the following comment: 

“This is a smart town which had its first 
house completed about a year ago. Now it 
contains many houses, also stores, work- 
shops, hotels, butcher shop, bakery, court- 
house, jail, and an excellent school, which 
has been in operation for months. * * * 
When it has become the capital city of the 
Territory, which it will, undoubtedly, at no 
very distant day, and when the ‘iron horse’ 
steams through our country on the Texas 
Pacific Road, Salt River Vailey will be the 
garden of the Pacific slope, and Phoenix the 
most important inland town.” 

This enthusiastic report must have ap- 
peared overoptimistic to local citizens at the 
time. It wasn’t until $ years later that 
Phoenix even became incorporated * * * 
7 years ago today. 

But through the years Phoenix has moved 
steadily ahead. At times the progress must 
have seemed terribly slow to the local citi- 
zenry. But Phoenix did become the terri- 
torial capital in 1889. By that time the “iron 
horse’ had come to Phoenix. In 1891 a 
devastating flood almost swept the city away, 
but the town recovered and in 1910 the pop- 
ulation reached 11,134. In the next 10 years 
the population of Phoenix aimost trebled. 
And Phoenix was on its way. 

Today Phoenix has become one of the great 
resort centers of the country and of the 
World. It has spread across the Valley of 
the Sun and is bursting at its seams. In- 
dustry is flowing into the city in a steadily 
The early prophet’s 


increasing stream. 
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dreams have been realized to a far greater 
extent than he could have imagined. But 
the story of the little hay camp founded so 
many years ago beside the Salt River is far 
from told. Its greatest days and greatest 
triumphs still lie ahead for it is peopled 
with men of strength and vision who will 
see that it never drops into deadening som- 
nolence, but moves on, ahead of the rest of 
the country. 

We wish this great city of Phoenix a happy 
75th birthday and many, many, happy re- 
turns of the day, each of them marking the 
end of a period of achievement and the 
beginning of a new era of prosperity and 
growth. 





[From the Phoenix Gazette of February 24, 
1956] 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD AND STILL 
GROWING 


Phoenix is 75 years old tomorrow. The 
virile, growing city doesn’t look its age. 
Perhaps that is the reason for such spec- 
tacular progress in recent years—Phoenix 
has been reborn a number of times, as its 
mythical name implies. 

The handsome, modern city we know 
today is a far cry from the struggling young 
community incorporated on February 25, 
1881. And even at that early date there 
had been an initial period of community 
expansion after the Salt River Valley Town 
Association was formed in 1870. From its 
very earliest beginnings, Phoenix has con- 
sistently and repeatedly outgrown the 
dreams and hopes of each generation. The 
city is still doing this on its 75th anni- 
versary and there are many indications that 
it will continue to do so. 

What accounts for this remarkable growth 
cycle? Many cities are 75 years old or older; 
many have long since passed their prime. 
What is it that keeps Phoenix ever young and 
ever growing? 

Arizona’s booming economy, in which 
Phoenix has long played a major role, ac- 
counts in part for the phenomenon, of 
course, but there is something more. A fine 
climate, varied community interests, visitors 
who return year after year—all of these 
have contributed. Sound municipal govern- 
ment, good schools, virtually unlimited re- 
creational possibilities, all these and more 
are underlying factors in the Phoenix ex- 
pansion story. 

But perhaps the greatest influences for 
sustained growth are the residents Phoenix 
has attracted through the generations. Peo- 
ple make a city. That is why Phoenix is 
the youngest, fastest growing, 75-year-old 
city in America. 





Poliiics and Parity; Sanity and Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
now under debate in the other body one 
of the most unsound, unrealistic, and 
wholly demagogic bills that has ever 
been presented to any Congress. I refer 
specifically to the pending farm bill 
which undertakes to combine the ad- 
ministration’s soil bank plan with a res- 
toration of 90 percent supports. 

The proponents of this outlandish 
combination ignore completely the es- 
tablished fact that farm prices hit the 
tobozgan while high rigid supports were 
jn full force and effect, and it is with- 
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out all logic and contrary to common- 
sense to now turn to a device under 
which the farmer has taken his worst 
licking as a means of restoring him to 
economic parity with the rest of in- 
dustry. 

The soil bank plan is designed ‘pri- 
marily to eliminate the agricultural sur- 
pluses which have acted as a price-de- 
pressant, and we certainly meet our- 
selves coming back when we reinstitute 
high supports which can only serve to 
accelerate production and start the extra 
crops, for which there is no market, 
again rolling into Government storage 
bins. 

The proponents of this legislative 
throwback, motivated solely by the 
concern for the farm vote, are charging 
the administration—and Secretary Ben- 
son—with dragging their heels in 
attempting to dispose of the enormous 
pile of food and fiber now in Govern- 
ment hands, whereas the record is quite 
clear that with 90 percent supports we 
have priced ourselves completely out of 
the foreign market. The Secretary is 
striving with might and main to dispose 
of this albatrosslike burden from 
around the Department’s neck, but the 
best he has been able to do is to sell his 
goods at cutrate prices or for counter- 
part funds, either of which means a 
staggering loss to the American tax- 
payer. 

Those who are now bleeding so pro- 
fusely for the farmer—while all the 
while they are concerned only with his 
vote—should come forth honestly and 
advocate a straight cash subsidy to take 
care of the differential between farm 
income and farm costs. I would, of 
course, vote against such handouts just 
as I have always opposed high rigid sup- 
ports, although I must concede that 
such a plan would be marked by an hon- 
esty which is wholly absent from the 
current legislative monstrosity now 
pending in the other body. 

The following is an editorial taken 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of Feb- 
ruary 25, wherein the finger is put 
directly on the inconsistencies embodied 
in this current hybrid—which in com- 
mon with its kind can only prove to be 
sterile: 

Get Po.irics Out oF FARM SuPPcRT BILL 

Just about the most freakish—and most 
unsound—legislation ever attempted on 
America’s farm problems is the hybrid bill 
now before Congress. 

It is an election-year monstrosity in which 
Democrats, for perfectly obvious political 
reasons, are linked with some farm State 
Republicans to force a return to the high 
rigid farm price-support system. In this 
move the high, unalterable, and artificial 
support plan is jammed on top of the ad- 
ministration’s “soil bank” proposal. 

That would make the measure, by which 
the administration aimed to reduce excess 
ye and thereby to hold down huge, un- 
ageable farm crop surpluses, worthless. 

Is this politically motivated scheme headed 
toward greater prosperity for farmers? Sen- 
ator GEORGE D. AIKEN, of Vermont, declared 
in a speech yesterday, “High rigid price sup- 
ports never have brought prosperity to the 
American farmer and never will.” 

3ut they have brought the dead weight 
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of vast, unusable, unsalable accumulations 
of wheat, corn, cotton, and peanuts. We 
think Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 


Benson called the turn in his television ap- 
ice Thursday night when he declared, 


pears 
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“Surpluses are smothering farm prices and 
income.” 

They can’t be sold to any worthwhile ex- 
tent; can’t even be given away. But they 
hang like a vast pall over the farmers of the 
United States: always a threat to existing 
prices; always a brake on better prices. 

Senator AIKEN showed yesterday how the 
real upsurge of farm prosperity came from 
the Second World War; then from the Korean 
conflict. Farm prices, he said, skidded be- 
tween those two outbreaks; then took an- 
other downward turn starting in 1952. 

Congress gave President Eisenhower a 
mandatory directive to continue the high 
price supports—the 90 percent of parity sys- 
tem—for 2 years, the Senator said. And 
what happened? It filled the Government 
and other warehouses to overflowing again. 
It made farmers—to be paid with tax 
money—plough and sow acreage far above 
requirements to produce immense crops that 
had no place to go except those warehouses. 

Mr. Benson has fought valiantly, and con- 
tinues to fight, for a formula that will cut 
down unneeded crop acreage, and unusable 
crops. And in time reduce the need for all 
this storage of crops nobody wants. Senator 
AIKEN tock a significant jab on the latter 
point in his speech when he referred to some 
champions of high-level supports as people 
“making fortunes out of storage of Govern- 
ment surpluses.” Few, if any, of those en- 
gaged in crop storage are farmers. 

The important thing Senator AIKEN did 
yesterday, as Mr. Benson has been doing all 
along, is to shed a clear light on the hard 
facts about high farm price supports: That 
they didn’t solve farm problems and won't 
solve them if tried again. 

The administration bill seeks, by reduc- 
ing acreage—for which farmers would re- 
ceive a subsidy, and a realistic application 
of flexible farm price supports—to create 
barriers against greater and greater sur- 
pluses. 

But the farm-bloc amendments, for the 
90-percent-of-parity supports, would wipe 
out the soil-bank plan. It’s plain enough 
the soil bank would work to reduce farm crop 
surpluses; the high-level supports would 
make certain that more surpluses would 
occur. That shows how charged with poli- 
tics the farm bloc’s 90-percent-of-parity 
revival is. 

For the farmers, and the Nation, it would 
be a backward step to continue the same 
faulty attempt to meet farm problems that 
have failed in the past. No sound, perma- 
nent solutions of those problems can be 
worked out by politicians for political rea- 
sons. The Eisenhower-Benson program seeks 
real and lasting solutions. Without the 
crippling partisan amendments that have 
been loaded on to it, that program should 
have the full support of farmers and all other 
citizens of the Nation. 


Welcome to President Gronchi, of Italy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues, the following editorial of 
welcome to President Gronchi, of Italy. 
The editorial appeared in the February 
27, 1956, issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 


YORK 
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WELCOME TO PRESENT GRONCHI 

When President Giovanni Gronchi, of Italy. 
arrives in the United States today, it will 
be as the representative of a nation which 
has risen from the ruins of war to take its 
place as one of the most important and 
valued members of the free world commu- 
nity. The significance of his trip may be 
judged from the fact that it marks the first 
visit by an Italian head of state, whether a 
president or a king, to these shores. And it 
will be a comprehensive visit, as such jour- 
neys go, for the Italian President is scheduled 
to remain in the United States and Canada 
until the middle of March. Evidently, Mr. 
Gronchi takes seriously the job of sounding 
out American opinion on a variety of prob- 
lems which confront his country as well as 
ours. 

This is all to the good. Full, frank, and 
free discussion is the best way for member 
nations of the great Western Alliance to ap- 
proach their problems and aline their poli- 
cies. It would be well if the talks between 
President Gronchi and American officials 
brought about an interchange of ideas on 
the best way to face the common peril of 
Soviet communism, and if they reaffirmed 
the historic ties which so long have united 
the Italian and American peoples. 

During his stay, President Gronchi will 
observe at firsthand many manifestations of 
the friendship in which American attitudes 
toward Italy are deeply rooted. He is certain 
to be greeted enthusiastically wherever he 
goes as the chosen spokesman of one of the 
great peoples of the West. In a literal sense, 
his is a good will trip. In common with all 
Americans, we bid him welcome. 


The Lake Mead National Recreatien Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few people who wouid not agree that 
the Arizona Highways magazine, pub- 
lished monthly by the Arizona Highway 
Department is one of the finest publi- 
cations of its type to be found anywhere. 

Particularly, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend the State of Arizona on the 
excellent work contained in the March 
1956 issue of Arizona Highways, which 
is devoted to the Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area, part of which is situ- 
ated in the State of Nevada. This area 
comprises 2,655 square miles of federally 
owned land and joins Grand Canyon 
National Monument on the east and fol- 
lows the course of the Colorado River 
for approximately 185 miles, extending 
as far south as Bullhead City, Ariz. 
Within this vast acreage are to be found 
two sizable and scenic man-made lakes. 
One of these is Lake Mead, which is 
formed by the water impounded by 
Hoover Dam, which is the largest man- 
made lake in the world, and which with 
550 miles of shoreline offers countless 
panoramas of rugged, beautiful country. 

Below Lake Mead and formed by the 
water impounded by Davis Dam is 
found Lake Mojave, some 67 miles of 
rugged canyons and attractive mountain 
scenery. 
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To this recreation area last year cam 
nearly 2% million visitors who tn 
thrilled by the scenic and geologic Sights 
and scientific developments to be seen 
there. One of the best known Visitors 
last fall came from as far as Englanq 
He was Sir David Campbell, and on th, 
placid waters of Lake Mead he get @ 
new world’s speed record for hydyo. 
planes. 

Mr. Speaker, like all of the 181 areas 
in the National Park Service, there jg 
much additional work to be done here 
Potentially the Lake Mead Nations 
Recreation Area is one of the larges 
playgrounds in the Nation, although up 
to the present but a small portion of jts 
potential has been tapped. 

Even without further development, 1 
am sure that those who have been for. 
tunate enough to visit this area yjjj 
agree that their efforts were very worth 
while, and the Arizona Highways maga. 
zine has done a commendable job in por. 
traying it. It is my hope that the Mare) 
issue will further kindle interest in the 
development of our National Park Serv. 
ice, and I am sure that my colleague; 
from Arizona join me in extending g 
cordial invitation to all who might be 
interested in seeing some of the out. 
standing scenery of the West to visit the 
Lake Mead National Recreation Area, 


Nice Going, Admiral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, amid the 
clamor for more funds and more power 
for civil defense authorities and the 
theorizing that America’s answer to an 
enemy attack should be to run and hide, 
the following editorial from the Indian- 
apolis Star, of February 24, 1956, is in- 
deed refreshing: 

NIcE GOING, ADMIRAL 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, underlined a truth yes- 
terday that needs stating again and again. 
“The primary mission of our Armed Forces 
is to fight and defeat the enemy by offensive 
action anywhere, any time, and under any 
circumstances,” he said. “This mission is so 
comprehensive and vitally important as to 
make highly undesirable the assignment of 
any additional diversionary functions and 
responsibilities.” Amen, 

The particular proposal Radford was ob- 
Jjecting to was a law that would put civil 
defense into the Defense Department on 4 
par with the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
The best way to increase our present civil 
defense effectiveness, he declared, would be 
for the States to meet this challenge without, 
in effect, calling for standby martial law. 

Of course the Army would administer mar- 
tial law all over the country to the extent 
that governmental functions became dis- 
organized following nuclear attack. 

As before, we think the problem of civil 
defense needs to be simplified in the public 
mind—maybe then there will be more public 
cooperation with CD programs. The prob- 
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ally, is one of remaining at work 
re a. preventing panic, and mini- 
under the aftereffects, locally, of any such 
sisirs That is all anyone can do. There 
at magic that can “empty” cities quickly 
eee to spare their populations, and if 
cae elt, the evacuations would give the 
oe what he wanted anyway. 
This much, certainly, is within the power 
state organization to prepare for. It 
neither vastly greater Federal controls 


nor vast Federal expenditures. 





Communism’s New Face 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I call to your attention, 
and that of my other colleagues, two 
timely editorials appearing in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

Appearing on Saturday, February 25, 
1956, was the following editorial: 

COMMUNISM’s NEW FAacE 

Speakers at the 20th Communist Party 

Congress in Moscow took liberties with the 


D 


name of Joseph Stalin which would have 
been unthinkable when that ironhanded 
dictator was alive. From Party Secretary 
ushchev on down they extolled collective 
lership: and Deputy remier Mikoyan, 
reign Minister Molotov, and former Pre- 
mier Malenkov denounced the one-man rule 
of the autocrat whom they greeted a few 
years ago with fulsome eulogies. 
It has long been so with dictators. 
peare’s Mark Antony declaimed: 






Shakes- 


“But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world. Now lies he 
there, 


And none so poor to do him reverence.” 


Antony had an adroit puropse in his oratory 
as the masters of the Soviet Union may have 
in their hours on hours of speeches. 

They turn back 30 years to invoke memo- 
ries of Lenin rather than Stalin, the Lenin 
who thi ht Stalin too rude to be party 
secretary and who had the resiliency to work 
with a group but who nevertheless was an 
intense, purposeful, and persistent revolu- 








he facade they present of collective lead- 
ip may indeed embody a substantive 
change in the nature of the Soviet Govern- 
At the very least it appears to signify 
that Mr. Khrushchev (or some other official) 
has not yet consolidated his power to where 
he can give orders that will be obeyed 





ment 


throughout the bureaucracy. At most it may 
mean that Bolshevist leaders of the second 


generation, plus some old Bolsheviks whom 
Stalin failed to kill off, have some faculty 
for reaching decisions by consultation and 
without fatal results to the losers. 

If the latter assumption is true, it does 
ho’ mean that communism is any less op- 
Posed to the success of free enterprise or rep- 
Tesentative government than before. The 
song-run objective still is to subvert govern- 
ments and confiscate property, even though 
Comm sts in other countries are no longer 
under Soviet order to proclaim force and 
Violence as their methods. 

Outwardly the effect may be to seem to 
make the Soviet Government easier to live 
with if only because open talk of war is soft- 
Will be efforts to 
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form “popular fronts” with non-Communist 
parties if the latter will forget that the only 
purpose of a Communist in a parliamentary 
organization is to “bore from within” and 
destroy the structure. 

Internally, the effect may be a little less 
rule by terror and a very slight gain of per- 
sonal freedom by a few in the Soviet Union, 
particularly the technicians and managerial 
class whose skills are needed, and the ex- 
ample may spread to the satellites. But it 
should be remembered that Communist rule 
is essentially control by a zealous, hard- 
bitten minority, and that in history the rule 
of an oligarchy has often proved capabie of 
as great cruelties as that of an autocrat. 

The important consideration for the West 
in all this matter is that the existence of a 
new kind of government in the Kremlin, or 
even the appearance of a new kind of ‘gov- 
ernment there, will call for new policies and 
measures in the defense of free government 
elsewhere—particularly for unity in the face 
of blandishments and for greater emphasis 
on political and economic rather than solely 
military competition. 


Appearing on Friday, February 24, 
1956, was the timely article by Joseph 
C. Harsch: 

STATE OF THE NATIONS—THE NEw SOVIET 

UNniIon—1 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WASHINGTON.—We of the western world 
are now, beyond serious doubt, facing a new 
government on the other side of the great 
power divide we call the Iron Curtain. 

This new government, which controls the 
ancient Russian lands the worid Communist 
movement inherited from the Russian Revo- 
lution and the power empire built by Joseph 
Stalin, did not come into being at, or because 
of, the 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. It is confirmed 
and its scope disclosed by the extraordinary 
events of this historic meeting. 

This new government in Moscow is marked 
by a new attitude on the part of its members 
toward each other, toward the people they 
rule, toward Communist Parties beyond the 
Iron Curtain, and toward the outside world. 

An a sment of this new government in 
Moscow, of its characteristics, its 








inclina- 
tions, and its policies, must be the basis for 
@ new western approach to its greatest single 
external problem—the problem of its rela- 
tionship with the Communist world. 

The west has for a decade been operating 
against the Soviet Union of Joseph Stalin. 
Its present policies were formed in Stalin’s 
days. They have not yet been changed sub- 
stantially. There is no longer any serious 
doubt in the higher levels of policy thinking 
in Washington, London, Paris, and ali the 
other western capitals of the world that there 
must be ch —and drastic changes. 

The process of change 
with a completed assessment of the new 
government in Moscow. This process has 
been underway for some time. It s not 
been completed. The massive texts produ 
at the 20th Congress of the Communist } 
in Moscow are raw material for the 

What the government officials of the West 
are doing it is proposed to attempt to do in 
this space also—of course, tentatively and 
imperfectly. These columns, and those who 
read them and apply their own thinking to 
the process, will be paralleling the study 
process of the western governments. We, 
outside of government, cannot reach sure 
conclusions. We can think independently 
toward the conclusions which the govern- 
ments are trying to reach. 

Two facts about the Communist Party 
Congress in Moscow—the first held since 
Stalin’s demise—express the changes in 
Moscow more simply and graphically than 
do all the thousands of words of the 
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begins, however, 
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The first of these is the change of faces 
from the last Congress of Stalin’s day. The 
men and women who came from all corners 
of Stalin’s realm to their last meeting with 
the old dictator were of the generation which 
had come into local power after the great 
purges of the thirties, and were led by Georgi 
M. Malenkov, then secretary-general of the 
Soviet Communist Party. They were the 
Stalin generation—molded by Stalin, sub- 
servient to his every wish and whim, trained 
to regard him as the voice of ultimate au- 
thority and wisdom. 

The men and women who came to this 
20th Congress in Moscow were of an older 
generation. They were the provincial gov- 
ernors, the village leaders, the ward bosses of 
the pre and early Stalin days who had been 
pushed aside during the purges and sup- 
planted by the young Stalinists. They are 
the dispossessed of the Stalin era, and also 
the survivors who share in common the fear- 
some memory of the purges when so many 
of their colleagues disappeared and they 
themselves might so easily have been count- 
ed among the missing. 


These were the people who cheered as 


the congress when man after man of the new 
leadership stood up and repudiated the cult 
of personality. These are the field officers of 
the new government in Moscow. These are 
the beneficiaries of the passing of the Stalin 
era. 

The second graphic fact was the remark 
made by Leonid Ilyichev, Soviet press chief, 
about Stalin statues in the Soviet Union. 
alin and his works had been repudi- 
ated, Mr. Ilyichev remarked: “As for the 
monuments—they stay.” 

The man Stalin, his form of government, 
his interpretation of communism, his atti- 
tude toward the world had been criticized, 
revised, denounced, and repudiated. His 
statutes are allowed to remain. 
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by Stalin. It is urbane toward his statues; 
¢ 


as urbane as, say, Democrats were toward 
Republican statues in 1933 or as Republicans 


were toward Democratic statues in 1953. 





It Is Time We Weke Up and Recognized 
the Necessity of Having Trained Scé 


entists 
EXTENSION OF REMAR 
OF 


RON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
time is at hand when it is necessary for 
a change of policy in administering our 





Selective Service System. Today it 
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vould seem that at least local draft 
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boards and some State boards are obliy 
ous of the need of trained scier 
maintain our national security, by pro- 
viding advanced types of weapons that 
will exceed in effectiveness hat 
are the result of advanced scientific de- 
velopment in nations that are unfriendly 
to our way of life. 

Today there is pending before Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey a case that I have 
brought to his attention where local and 
appeal in New have 
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turned a deaf ear to a request that would 
permit a student in advanced science to 
complete his course at a State univer- 
sity. The young man is a graduate of 
college and has now almost completed 
his advanced scientific course in pursuit 
of a doctor’s degree. His studies up to 
this time have followed a course that 
is most necessary if we are to meet the 
challenge of other nations in such mat- 
ters. I have purposely withheld details 
of his name, the name of the college at 
which he received his original degree, 
and the university he is now attending 
to attain his higher degree of doctor in 
his chosen scientific course. This boy 
is no slacker. He stands ready and will- 
ing to serve his time in the Army. He 
and his father, a distinguished Legion- 
naire of New Jersey, only ask that he be 
permitted to finish his final course that 
will take only a comparatively few more 
months of time, June 1957. 


It is more important to our future se- 
curity that this young man be permitted 
to finish his course of advanced scientific 
study, or, be sent into the Army at this 
time for the usual training process, that 
can include some duties not too impor- 
tant. That is the question that must be 
decided in this particular case. 

During a visit to Soviet Russia and 
several of its satellite countries last fall 
I was astounded to learn of the extent 
to which Russia is preparing its students 
for scientific usefulness. Today, it is far 
ahead of us in this respect. Tomorrow, 
it will be so far ahead that it will create 
a situation that can be serious. This is 
a fast-moving world in the study of pure 
science as well as applied science. We 
cannot afford to lag behind. 

In confirmation of this thought which 
I have expressed, I call the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress, and all 
who are part and parcel of our Selective 
Service System, to an article that ap- 
pears in the February 27, 1956, issue of 
the Des Moines Register by Marquis 
Childs in the form of an interview with 
former United States Senator William 
Benton, entitled “Soviets Train Scien- 
tists To Win Cold War.” I commend it 
to the serious consideration of all who 
think in terms of the welfare of our Na- 
tion and its people. It reads as follows: 
FORMER SENATOR WARNS—SOVIETS 'TRAIN 

SCIENTISTS TO WIN COLD WaR 
(By Marquis Childs) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A report based on 
firsthand observation adds another note of 
warning that education in the Soviet Union 
is far outstripping education in the United 
States. 

The massive educational program still ex- 
panding in Russia, under which today neariy 
twice as many students aré enrolled above 
the high-school level as in this country, is 
one reason for the extraordinary confidence 
expressed by Soviet leaders at the recent 
20th congress of the Communist Party. 

For as the latest warning, from former 
Senator William Benton, of Connecticut, 
makes clear, the Soviet educational system is 
geared to win the cold war. 

SURPLUS OF ENGINEERS 

Benton, who made an intensive study of 
Soviet education and propaganda last year, 
says that system is producing a surplus of 
engineers and technicians who will be as- 
signed to carry out technical assistance in 
every uncommitted country of the world. 
While getting their scientific training, they 
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are thoroughly indoctrinated in the Marxist- 
Leninist line. 

There are schools—and this seems to have 
escaped the attention of even specialists 
whose business is to know what is going on 
in Russia—in which all the training from 
the first grade on is in English, French, or 
German. Graduates of these schools have a 
fluent working knowledge of the language 
they will need when they are sent abroad to 
do a technical—and propaganda—job. 


RAPID EXPANSION 


In a lengthy article for the Britannica 
Yearbook, of which he is publisher, Benton 
writes: 

“The Soviets are now challenging us 
frontally at what have historically been two 
of our strongest points, technology and 
mass education. 

“In less than 80 years the Soviets have 
created a primary school system rivaling 
our own in universality, with nearly 100 per- 
cent enrollment. Their secondary school 
system is mushrooming amazingly. By 1960 
every Russian youngster is to be given an 
education at least comparable to a better 
high school diploma.” 

WARNING BY STRAUSS 

Late last year, Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, said it was evident the United States 
was rapidly falling behind Soviet Russia 
in the training of scientists and technicians 
with the “certainty that we are turning out 
less than one-half the number of scientists 
and engineers we require.” 

The deficiency begins, according to 
Strauss, in the high schools where science 
training has long been inadequate and 
standards of science teaching dropping 
rapidly. 

He cited the fact more than half of all 
American high schools fail to teach physics 
or chemistry. 

In contrast, Benton points out that in 
the last years of secondary school, Soviet 
students must take 4 years of mathematics, 
including algebra, geometry, and trigonom- 
etry. 

FEW ELECTIVES 

Since the Soviet Union is a totalitarian 
state, the student has little choice once 
ne has selected a specialty. Electives are 
few and far between. So-called cultural 
courses are held to a minimum. 

The objective, it is hardly necessary to 
add, is a Communist education—that is, first- 
rate technical training buttressed by com- 
plete indoctrination in Communist dogma. 

It is the combination of indoctrinated 
zeal with technical proficiency that is so 
ominous for the West. 

Others say that while the threat of massive 
technical training is a real one, the very 
fact of advanced education in the scientific 
spirit will raise troubling doubts that will 
in turn, lead to a weakening of the support 
for the state. If this could happen, then 
an evolution away from totalitarianism and 
toward a genuine acceptance of peaceful co- 
existence might be possible. 

SPECIAL ACADEMIES 

In a recent speech, Benton proposed the 
creation of technical assistance academies 
similar to West Point and Annapolis where 
young men of superior intelligence would be 
trained as engineers and technicians in every 
field. In return for their free education, 
young men would agree to sign up for a 
certain number of years of service in Amer- 
ica’s technical assistance program overseas. 

Short of some positive, constructive step 
such as this, the drift will continue. And 
if estimates of Soviet progress are even ap- 
proximately right, the gap will widen and 
America will fall increasingly behind. 

To permit this to happen is hardly less 
than an admission of defeat. For if we have 
learned nothing else in the atomic-electronic 
age, it is that the enginers and scientists of 
today win the battles of tomorrow. 


February 98 
The “Billy” Connery Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEg 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the very interesting story concerning 
the life of the late William Patrick Con- 
nery, Jr., who served as a Member of 
Congress from the Seventh Massachy. 
setts District for many, many years, 

He was highly respected, honored, ang 
revered by everyone. In Congress he 
served on several important committees 
and as chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, he was instr. 
mental into bringing to final passage the 
liberal labor legislation that is stil) on 
the statute books. 

Since this story of our “Billy” Connery 
is most interesting, for the reason that it 
renews and refreshes our memory of the 
very high qualifications together with the 
outstanding prominence of our dear, be- 
loved, genuine friend, and the excellent 
reputation that he attained as a public 
servant, I include it in the Recorp, 

The story follows: : 

WILLIAM PATRICK CONNERY, JR. 


A raw cold wind was blowing over the hil] 
of the World War I veterans’ lot in Pine 
Grove Cemetery on the day it was dedicated. 
It was November 11, 1922. It chilled the 
large group of veterans gathered there. 
Dressed in well-worn Army overcoats and 
overseas caps, or faded pea jackets and round 
sailor hats, they huddled together listening 
attentively to the speaker of the day. He 
was one of them, their buddy, whom they 
had elected to Congress 7 days before. 

Standing at attention, roused by his stir- 
ring, short but dramatic speech, they thrilled 
to his closing words. With eyes turned to- 
ward the heavens he said, *‘To you who have 
given all for your country, I solemnly promise 
that I will never stop working for the care 
of physically or mentally disabled veterans 
their widows and orphans, and for equitable 
compensating rights due all veterans, who 
have honorably served their country, so help 
me God.” 

For over 15 years he was the greatest friend 
the veteran had in Congress. Death ceased 
his untiring work for them on June 15, 1937. 
It was fitting and commendable that only 4 
few short hours after his death, his com- 
rades of Post 6, American Legion, paid him 
the signal honor of giving the post his name, 
William Patrick Connery, Jr. 

“Billy,” as he was affectionately called by 
all who knew him, was born in Lynn, Mass 
on August 24, 1888. He was the son of 
William P. Connery, Sr., and Mary Haven 
Connery, whose outstanding lives in the 
community were an example to their chil- 
dren. His father was mayor of Lynn from 
1911 to 1913, and his excellent administfa- 
tion of city affairs is a matter of record. 

Billy was educated in St. Mary's School, 
Lynn; Montreal College, Canada; and Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass. From the 
latter institution of learning, he reveived a0 
honorary master of arts degree while he Was 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States. He studied law at Georgetown Unl- 
versity and passed the bar in Washingtou, 
D. C. 

While at college he developed a flair for 
acting, no doubt inherited from his father, 
and while there chose acting as his pro- 
fession. From 1909 to 1916 he toured we 
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country with George M. Cohan shows. He 
left the stage in 1916 to accept a position 
ith the GE plant in East Boston. 
willy enlisted in the 101st Infantry at 
camp McGuinness, Framingham, in August 
1917 to be with his brother Larry. Larry 
had served with the famous 9th Regiment 
in 1916 on the Mexican border. The 9th 
known as the Fighting Irish, had been con- 
solidated with the 5th Regiment into the 
101st United States Infantry, and was pre- 
aring for overseas duty. It was @ unit of 
the now famed Yankee Division. 

Repeatedly refusing commissions, he 
served 19 months as a private in France, 
pecause he wished to be close to the common 
gldier. He took part in all the major op- 
erations, engagements, and battles of his 
regiment. Shortly before his return home, 
he Was promoted to regimental color sergeant 
for meritorious service. He considered this 
the greatest honor he ever received, and he 
had many bestowed upon him. He was 
ynown throughout the Yankee Division as 
cheerup Billy, fatherly adviser to all, com-~- 
forter of the wounded and dying, courageous 
and brave under fire. General Edwards 
called him his Apostle of Cheer. Col. Edward 
L Logan, his commanding officer, pub- 
lily referred to him as the most valuable 
man in the 101st Infantry. 

A whole book could be written about his 
experiences during and immediately after 
World War I, when he spent so much time 
organizing veterans to form legion posts and 
speaking at their installations, His message 
was always the same, “Organize. Be united. 
Avoid pettiness and you will have strength.” 

He was a charter member of the Lynn Y. D. 
Club and was a principal speaker at the 
dedications of most parks and squares named 
for Lynn boys who died in the service. Al- 
ways @ guard or escort when the bodies of 
deceased veterans were returned to Lynn, 
he brought consolation to many Gold Star 
mothers who grew to love him. 

Lack of space prevents a recounting of the 
work done by his buddies and Post 6 Drum 
Corps in electing him to Congress after a 
thrilling campaign. He never forgot them. 
Apicture of the corps was on the wall behind 
his General Edwards. 

Though huge in scope, he presented a sim- 
ply worded program when he campaigned 
for Congress in 1922. It never changed over 
the years. It was “100 percent veteran, 100 
percent labor, 100 percent justice for all the 
people all the time.” No man ever lived up 
to campaign promises better than he. 

It is important for our younger members 
to know that at that time the veterans’ pro- 
gram was not as popular as it is today. In 
fact, in many areas it was decidedly unpop- 
ular. Many times Billy had to stand alone 
in his fights, deserted even by his comrades. 
Political expediency forced some to brush 
away care for the disabled, to forget the dollar 
per day paid to privates who came home to 
no jobs, but not Billy. It was simple to jump 
on the bandwagon during and after World 
War II because step by step most of the bene- 
fits in the GI bill of rights had been fought 
for by a game little fellow who made a prom- 
ise on a cold day in 1922. 

Criticized by newspapers, he was sarcasti- 
cally referred to as the “Veterans’ Santa 
Claus” and “Veterans’ Robin Hood.” He 
made one of his greatest speeches in Con- 
gress when the veterans were accused of sell- 
ing their patriotism because they wanted a 
bonus, 

Billy won the election by 7,000 votes. It 
was really a remarkable victory. In an inter- 
View the day after election, he gave credit 
to the veterans, their mothers, sisters, wives, 
and sweethearts who worked so hard for him. 
He was reelected seven times to Congress in- 
creasing his majority every election until the 
last one was over 20,000. 

With Larry as his secretary, he arrived in 
Washington in March 1923, and was sworn 
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in as a member of the 68th Congress. Har- 
ding was the President at that time. He was 
appointed to three committees. They were 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, Labor, and 
Expenditures in the War Department. He 
was a member of the first two for his entire 
membership. 

On March 23, 1923, Billy spent a whole day 
at the United States Veterans’ Bureau dis- 
cussing with Generals O’Ryan and Hines 
what could be done to improve and facili- 
tate veterans’ claims. Asking for helpful 
suggestions by mail from the Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and Y D. Clubs, he 
incorporated their suggestions and criticisms 
into a report which he personally presented 
to the Bureau head to work on. 

On November 22, 1923, he appeared before 
the Senate Investigating Committee and 
flayed the treatment disabled veterans were 
receiving. Shortly after, the reorganization 
of the Veterans’ Bureau pecame an order, 
and regional offices were established 
throughout the country. His battles in com- 
mittee and on the floor of the House for the 
care of the disabled is a long glorious saga 
in the records of Congress. Unannounced 
visits to veterans hospitals was a frequent 
must on his list of duties. One day a week 
he set apart time to visit the wards at Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital where he was greeted 
warmly by the boys. 

His battle for a soldier’s bonus, which he 
preferred to call adjusted compensation, was 
long and discouraging. Banging away in the 
Veterans’ Committee hearings, he had to give 
and take to get different bills to the floor of 
the House. None of them ever completely 
satisfied him, but they were better than none. 

Outlined in brief, the history of the bonus 
paid to World War I veterans runs as follows: 

1. Bonus bill: Provided 20-year endow- 
ment policies. Vetoed by Coolidge, May 15, 
1924. Reconsidered May 19, 1924. 

2. Bonus loan bill: Increased amount vet- 
erans might borrow and reduced interest 
rate. Vetoed by Hoover, February 26, 1931. 
Reconsidered February 27, 1931. 

3. Soldiers’ bonus bill: Would have paid off 
veterans’ compensation certificates: Vetoed 
by Roosevelt, May 22, 1935. Defeated May 
23, 1935. 

4. Soldiers’ bonus bill: Made 9 year, 3 per- 
cent bonds redeemable on demand. Vetoed 
by Roosevelt, 1936. Reconsidered January 
27, 1936. 

Those 12 years brought him success on 
many bills in which he was vitally interested. 
Among them were the following: 

Increased pensions to Civil and Spanish 
American War Vets. 

Increased aid to widows and children. 

Emergency Officers Relief Act. 

Incorporation of Yeoman F into Naval Re- 
serves. 

Amendment to Johnson bill providing 
compensation for every disability up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1930. 

Increased 
Guard. 

Pilgrimage bill provided trip to France for 
Gold Star mothers to visit graves of their 
sons. 

When Roosevelt was elected President in 
1932, Billy was the ranking Democrat on both 
the Veteran and Labor Committees. Realiz- 
ing the veteran program was in full swing 
and could be left in the very capable hands 
of Rankin, of Mississippi, and Wright Pat- 
man, of Texas, he chose the chairmanship 
of the Labor Committee and put that com- 
mittee on the map. More labor legislation 
was enacted during the 5 years he served as 
chairman than had been enacted for the 
preceding 150 years. 

Long before the term “social justice” was 
used politically, Billy was working for con- 
structive legislation to improve conditions 
for the masses of the people. Some of the 
quotations found in his earliest speeches in 

Congress were based on the famous encycli- 
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cals of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI on labor. 
He knew both of them by heart and knew 
they embodied all that was right for all 
classes. 

Before the NRA was written, the Connery 
30-hour-week bill had been reported to Con- 
gress with provisions outlawing child labor, 
the yellow-dog contract, protecting right of 
labor to organize, and guaranteeing the right 
of collective bargaining to labor, by repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. These pro- 
visions were all included in the NIRA as a 
result of his efforts. 

He refused to introduce the CCC bill on the 
grounds it was like a wartime draft bill, and 
the $1-a-day pay was inadequate. His fight 
changed the bill and obtained concessions 
which protected the man under the United 
States Employees Compensation Act and 
made it voluntary enrollment. Had he been 
wholly successful the pay would have been 
$80 instead of $30 a month. 

The Metcalf-Connery bill aimed to prevent 
all racketeering in building projects of the 
Government. It passed the House and Sen- 
at but was vetoed by President Hoover. It 
was designed to prevent kickbacks of pay 
and profiteering. 

Billy led the fight providing every second 
ship be built in a Navy Yard. 

He was credited with the success of the 
passage of the Railway Labor Pension bill 
which put 100,000 men to work within a year, 
and eliminated company unions on the rail- 
road. He led the fight and won the restora- 
tion of pay to Government workers by hav- 
ing returned to them 10 percent of their 
15-percent cut. 

He secured an unanimous report on the 
Wagner Peyser bill from the Labor Commit- 
tee which established United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

Three vital pieces of legislation were Billy’s 
handiwork. The Wagner-Connery National 
Labor Relations Act was written and rewrit- 
ten 14 times before it was presented and 
passed by Congress on July 5, 1935. It cre- 
ated a National Labor Relations Board with 
power to determine an appropriate collective 
bargaining unit, subject to elections they 
supervised at request of workers; to certify 
the duly chosen trade union; to take testi- 
mony about unfair employer practices and 
issue cease and desist orders. 


His pet bill was the Connery 30-hour week 
bill. He presented it to Congress on January 
9,1935 as a relief for unemployment. It pro- 
vided for a 6-hour day and a 5-day week. 
It extended to all forms of employment, in- 
cluding agricultural workers, domestics and 
employees subject to the Railway Labor Act. 
It empowered the President to impose an 
embargo, tax or quota system on imports of 
any foreign country, which by laboring long 
hours for low wages could undersell the goods 
produced by the United States. This bill was 
backed by John L. Lewis and the A. F. of L. 


He was to realize his greatest ambition the 
day he died, his wage and hour bill for 
which he had been working for years would 
have been passed. It prohibited the use of 
child labor; created a labor standards board; 
banned use of professional strike breakers; 
required the payment of 50 percent more 
wages for overtime; established the proce- 
dure for collective bargaining in the indus- 
tries and a plan for differentials that would 
equalize the wages in the South with those 
in the North. The present wage and hour 
bill was passed on June 25, 1938. It re- 
tained many of the original points, but elimi- 
nated the differential clause which wouid 
have been a boon to New England industries. 

The first bill Billy presented to Congress 
was an old-age pensi6n bill, which he co- 
authored with Senator Dill. It was vetoed 
by Coolidge. He continued to fight for old- 
age pensions, inserting his demands by 
amendments any place he could, hoping a 
bill would be passed. The social-security 
bill was written in his office and was passed 
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almost unanimously on August 14, 1935. It 
created a board to administer old-age bene- 
fits based on earnings before the age of 65; 
unemployment insurance, and grants to 
States to aid the needy, aged, blind, widows, 
etc. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORDs from 1923 to 
1937 will attest to the courage and fidelity 
with which he kept his campaign promises 
of 1922. In reviewing the memorial ad- 
dresses by his many friends in Congress, for 
whom he held the greacest respect, it is re- 
markable to read so many times, allusions 
to him as lovable, a fair competitor, honest 
and above allagentleman. The kind of per- 
son he was is best summed up in the words 
of his brother Larry who succeeded him in 
Congress. He wrote: 

“Combine the simplicity of the really great, 
the wit and humor of the cultured Celt, a 
warm sympathy for the underprivileged, a 
huge capacity for making friends and keep- 
ing them, every quality necessary for leacer- 
ship, with honesty, integrity, personality, 
and decency and you have a composite pic- 
ture of Billy Connery. His greatest char- 
acteristic was his integrity. His word was 
his bond. He never hedged, evaded or 
ducked an issue in his life. He was scrupu- 
lously honest and completely sincere. Deeply 
religious, he lived religion instead of talking 
it. All kinds of honors were heaped upon 
him while he lived. He knew popularity as 
few men know it. With success mounting 
yearly, he never lost the underlying phi- 
losophy of his life. To quote Kipling, he 
‘could walk with kings yet keep the common 
touch.’ He was ‘Billy’ to everyone who knew 
him.” 

He died suddenly on June 15, 1937, of coro- 
nary thrombosis, leaving his wife, Antoi- 
nette, and a little daughter Marie Therese, 
with his brother and sisters to mourn him, 
His funeral was the largest and most inspir- 
ing ever held in New England. Thousands 
filed into the State armory and at his home 
and lined the streets to view the funeral 
procession which was strictly military. The 
101st Infantry marched as a unit and. was 
followed by veteran groups from miles 
around. The Y. D. Club of Lynn formed an 
honor guard at his bier, from the time his 
body arrived at the South Station, where 
they took over from the Irish-American Vet- 
erans of Washington, D. C., until his burial 
on Saturday, June 19, 1937. 

Hundreds of floral tributes, thousands of 
spiritual bouquets, telegrams, letters, and 
resolutions were sent to Mrs. Connery from 
Government officials, veterans, and friends. 

From President Roosevelt came the follow- 
ing tribute: “In the untimely passing of 
Congressman Connery the Nation loses an 
able man and conscientious legislator whose 
service can ill be spared. An earnest cham- 
pion of the rights of the underprivileged as 
chairman of the House Labor Committee, he 
literally wore himself out in his efforts to 
find in national legislation, a solution for 
an age-old problem which would be just and 
equitable to the rights of capital and labor.” 

Post 6 can rightly boast of a great name. 
It can be found also on the William P. Con- 
nery Junior Memorial School in West Lynn; 
Disabled American Veterans Post in Boston; 
a room at Walter Reed Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; main avenue and auditorium at 
Camp Edwards; and has been recommended 
as the name for the West Roxbury Veterans 
Hospital, in a bill presented to Congress by 
our present Congressman THomas J. LANE, 
who has done such a splendid job in repre- 
senting us in Washington. 

In bringing to a close this very incomplete 
story of Billy’s life, which was a happy, use- 
ful, active, and dynamic one, let us pause 
one minute in silent prayer, and meditate 
on the thought that, “To live in the hearts 
you left behind, is not to die.” 
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How Some Countries Get Dollars—the 
U. S. A.: A Soft Touch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting an article which appeared 
in the National Review of January 25, 
1956. It indicates how Tito and other 
countries have been able to work the 
United States for soft-touch gifts and 
loans: 

Back in 1984, Marshal Tito had an inspira- 
tion. 

The Yugoslav farmers were in revolt 
against his variety of communism and, to 
provide them with consumer goods, he had 
borrowed $30 million from the World Bank. 

The World Bank officials told him the 
next step was to refund Yugoslavias’ prewar 
debt and to borrow money in New York and 
London. So in March 1954, he opened nego- 
tiations with Yugoslavia’s private foreign 
creditors, who told him to cut down the 
Yugosiav budget; which meant firing the 
jobholders who were the core of his polit- 
ical support. 

Tito didn’t dare fire them. Instead, he 
appealed to the United States Government 
for a handout. The State Department, in 
one of its periodical drives to save Italy 
from the Italian Communists, told Tito to 
help out by being handsome in the Trieste 
dispute—which he couldn’t do without turn- 
ing all Yugoslavs against himself. This was 
Tito’s fix when his inspiration came. 

Because Italy had a Communist problem, 
Italy had got American money. All coun- 
tries with Communist problems got Amer- 
ican moncy. So Tito—this was his inspira- 
tion—decided to be a problem himself. 

Tito needed to flirt with Moscow; but if 
he tried flirting at a moment when he had 
been so clearly rejected by the United States, 
Moscow would demand his white uniform 
and medals. So he needed—as former Sec- 
retary Acheson used to put it—to deal from 
a situation of strength. Observe the en- 
suing sequence of events: 

1954 

December: Nehru agrees to a state visit 
from Tito. He and Nehru jointly announce 
they adhere to neither the Western Allies 
nor the Communists. 

1955 


February: En route from India, Tito stops 
in Egypt. He and Colonel Nasser have a 
secret conference. 

May: On Tito’s invitation, Bulganin and 
Khrushchev visit Belgrade. The United 
States Ambassador is hastily recalled to 
Washington. 

July: The United States offers Tito in- 
creased military aid. Tito says the United 
States should just hand over the money and 
weapons. 

September: Colonel Nasser invites Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev to visit Egypt. The 
United States Ambassadors to all Near East- 
ern countries are summoned to a meeting. 

December: The World Bank offers to 
finance the first stages of the $500 million 
Aswan Dam. Colonel Nasser says it ought to 
just hand the money over. 

December: On Nehru’s invitation, 
ganin and KRhiushchey visit India, 


Bul- 
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January: In his state of the Union Message 
Eisenhower asks Congress to increase the 
civilian foreign aid appropriation by $22 
million and make the foreign-aiq Progran 
permanent. Yugoslavia, India, and Egy ; 
are unofficially mentioned as beneficiaries 

Tito is possibly driven by more than an 
honest greed for American dollars. To some 
students of communism his break with Mos. 
cow in 1948 was fraudulent; they believe that 
he is today Moscow’s underground ally, Mog. 
cow itself takes the maneuvers of Tito 
Nehru, and Nasser with deadly earnestness. 
Moscow is clearly out to strengthen the Com. 


* munist position in India; to establish jt in 


Egypt; and reestablish it in Yugoslavia, In 
this week’s Third World War, Mr. Burnham 
touches on the inexplicable willingness of 
Washington to submit to Tito’s gang black. 
mail. Here we merely want to pay tribute 
to Tito’s wits and to one of the most elab. 
orate and far-flung parlor charades ever en. 
acted. 


What the Middle East Means to the 
Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democratic Digest for March 1956 con- 
tains the following article on the mean- 
ing of the Middle East to the free world. 
The article, authored by Ralph McGill, 
has been condensed from the Atlanta 
Constitution. It is worthy of the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

TROUBLE Is Irs History: WHAT THE MIDDLE 
East MEANS TO THE FREE WORLD 
(By Ralph McGill) 

(Exodus 3: 8: “And I am come down to 
deliver them out of the hand of the Egyp- 
tians and to bring them up out of that land 
unto a good land and a large, a land flowing 
with milk and honey.”’’) 


Every day about 3 million barrels of crude 
oil flows from the deep-drilled wells beneath 
the desert sands of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
and Iran alone * * * and there are many 
wells in other countries in the hot, historic, 
and ancient Arabian Peninsula. 

Today it is the Russians who press it to- 
ward war. Their ultimate objective stands 
out sharply in the glare of the world’s spot- 
light now held on the Middle East. 

That objective is—control of the oil and 4 
Soviet hold on the Mediterranean. The for- 
mer is a relatively new target. The latter is 
as old as the tsars. They maintained, for 
centuries, an imperialistic drive for a port 
on the Mediterranean, 

As we read early in Exodus * * * there 
had been a war. The Hebrews, one of many 
Semitic tribes, had been captured in war, 
and taken prisoner into Egypt where they 
had been put at forced labor. Obviously, 
from “The Book,” this war had taken place 
many years before. 

The point is that as the curtain lifts on 
the first misty scenes in recorded history 
there was fighting in the Middle East. 

It was then, as now, a land bridge between 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

The German kaisers, dreaming of con 
quest, covered it with a phrase, “Drang Nacht 
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»_drive to the east. They went in 
in the construction of a ae 
lled it off, too, when the 

= a AWar flamed. Out of it came 
eee of “Lawrence of Arabia,” the great 
tne jishman whose diplomacy and organiza- 
Engmanaged to thwart the Turks and the 
penta in their drive for conquest. 

General Allenby marched British troops 
into Jerusalem, his head bare out of respect 
to the Christian significance of the city. He 
mnded Turkish rule. It had endured for cen- 
aie sapping the vitality and character of 
po people, and reducing the land to more of 
a desert than when they came. 

Hitler made & determined drive for the 
wand bridge,” knowing that he who con- 
trolled it would own Africa. Rommel, the 
pesert Fox, and his battle-tough Afrika 
Corps came perilously near to plucking the 
plum. Destiny, in the form of an angular, 
ecotistical, able general called Montgomery 
and his Desert Rats frustrated Hitler. 

Now, come the Russians. They do not 
march. Instead, they provide arms to a rest- 
jess Egypt, held by a second-generation dic- 
tatorship which long ago ate the first of its 
litter—General Naguib. They agitate Syria, 
where another uneasy military dictatorship 
holds on. Transjordan, too, has a small, 
good army, bored with nothing to do. 

France comes into the picture. She can 
claim existence as a power only because of 
her African holdings. Already, the best of 
these, in North Africa, is in danger of being 
lost. 

So, Russia, without saying “forward 
march” to a single soldier, drives toward the 
great basin of oil, upsets the never very stable 
palance in the Arab world, and moves toward 
possible control of a great strategic area. It 
is vital to the free world. We will be drawn 
in—unless Egypt, Syria, Transjordan—and 
Israel—come to their senses. 

Israel has brought long-needed Western 
democracy to the area. Arabia’s once-rich 
culture, frozen at about the 13th century, 
has gone steadily down. Arab leaders since 
have debased and pitilessly exploited their 
own people. 

But never for a moment think of this as 
merely a democratic David, with his sling- 
shot out to face the Goliath of the Arab 
world. It is a great and terrible crisis. 
With North Africa gone, no beachhead could 
be held in Europe. If the ancient, historic 
“bridge” is lost to Russia, then indeed does 
the balance of power shift heavily to her 
side. 

. This is some of the meaning of “the Middle 
ast.” 


Osten 
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The Leech Called Economic Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, T include a composition by Mr. B. M. 
Gibson, one of my constituents. Mr. 
Gibson is a farmer, school teacher, and 
former member of the South Carolina 
legislature and the South Carolina 

Ployment Security Commission. In 
thythmic form, he scathingly denounces 
Congress for illegally scattering the 

€rican dollar to the four corners of 
the world, including the lands of the 
Hindoos, Hottentots, and Eskimos. 

; He emphasizes the fact that we are 
Spending ourselves into bankruptcy 
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while the Kremlin laughs. Lenin said 
we would do just that. I agree with Mr. 
Gibson that we should use our brains 
more and our dollars less: 
THE LEECH CALLED ECONOMIC Arp 
(By M. B. Gibson) 


This thing called Economic Aid 
Is a bald-faced illegal raid 

Upon the people’s pocketbooks— 
Or that’s the way, to me, it looks. 


We John Does pay our taxes here, 
Pay Uncle Samuel ev'ry year, 

But where’s the Frenchmen or Hindoo 
Who pays the U.S. A. a sou? 


Should Congress, then, tax you and me 
And give away the ‘“‘take”’ for free 

To ev’ry country ’neath the stars, 
Whose flag is not our stars and bars? 


Congress, each poor taxpayer thinks 
Such taxing puzzling as the Sphinx: 
While sly Bulganin chuckles low 
Each time you vote away our “dough.” 


Congress, eternally some say 

You’ll have to give our means away: 
But don’t usurp old Santa Claus— 
Let him fill foreign maw and craws! 


We have a quarter-trillion debt, 

And yearly it’s a-growing yet: 

Why borrow, then, to give the world 
Greenbacks like snowflakes random hurled? 


The billions we give away each year, 
What might they not accomplish here? 
Yet Congress can’t cut taxes now— 
The voters, though, could tell them how! 


They’re planning now—I swear, by swan— 
To build a dam they call “Aswan,” 

A Nile job like a Pharaoh’s dream— 

Two billion bucks to dam one stream! 


What mandate can our Congress boast 
To treat our money like burnt toast? 
I'm telling them, for me and you, 
“Let Nehru oar his own canoe”! 


No nation yet that e’er drew breath 
Has taxed its people close to death, 
Or thrown its bounty far away 

In lands o’er which it owned no sway. 


Sure as we ever conquer space, 

The first space ship that makes the race 
Will take some “Marshall Plan” to Mars 
To gift wrap all the peopled stars! 


Let Congress other nations treat 

As does my banker down the street: 
“T’ll loan you, yes, but pay when due, 
Or our old friendship, sir, is through.” 


Let Congress give no more away, 

But hoard it for a sterner day. 

Then Congressmen, when looking roun,’ 
Need fear no more Ben Franklin’s frown. 


Congress as soon could make hell heaven 
As with our wealth uplift and leaven 
The teeming East with moneyed yeast— 
Taxpayers know that much, at least. 


Congress, the noise outside your doors 
Is not the ocean’s cadenced roars— 
It is the Nation’s voice of wrath, 
Bidding you choose a better path: 


A path of oldtime commonsense, 
Indexed with “billions for defense, 
But not a dime to give away, 

To friend or foe, till Judgment day.” 


If such path’s treason in this age, 
Reread hist’ry’s earlier page. 

Then ask what our forbears would say 
If they filled seats of State to-day. 


Let queasy lands hold hands with Russia; 
In time will fall their “House of Usher”. 
Why should we play Sir Galahad 
And send good money after bad? 


Congress, make our land strong and great— 
That is your only high mandate. 

Money no lands nor friends can buy, 

So let your giveaway craze die. 
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Edward A. Dickson—Great Californian 
Passes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the REecorp a news item appear- 
ing in the Sacramento Bee under date 
of February 22, 1956, relating to the pass- 
ing of Mr. Edward A. Dickson, one of the 
outstanding citizens of California dur- 
ing the last half century. Mr. Dick- 
son was a newspaperman, teacher, and 
public official vitally interested in the 
growth and welfare of California. At 
the time of his passing he was president 
of the board of regents of the University 
of California, and was known affection- 
ately among his host of friends as the 
“father” of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. His departure is a real 
loss to the State of California and his 
leadership in local and statewide affairs 
will be sorely missed. The news item 
follows: 

E. A. Dickson, 76, Los ANGELES CIvic LEADER, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA REGENT DIEs 

Edward A. Dickson, whose career for more 

than half a century was interwoven with 
California’s growth, died today in Los An- 
geles at the age of 76. 
Dickson was @ newspaperman, teacher, pub- 
lic official, political party worker, business- 
man, and leader of constructive activities of 
many civic and governmental groups. 

He was active until his death as chairman 
of the board of regents of the University of 
California and president of the Western Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association of Los 
Angeles. 

He is survived by his wife, Wilhelmenia; 
nephew, Edward H. Dickson, Washington, 
D. C., correspondent for the McClatchy 
newspapers, and a great nephew, Samuel Ed- 
ward Dickson. 

WISCONSIN NATIVE 


The elder Dickson was born in Sheboygan, 
Wis., and moved to California as a boy. He 
was graduated from the Sacramento High 
School and after graduation from the Unit- 
versity of California at Berkeley in 1901 he 
went to Japan to teach school. 


REPORTER TO OWNER 


He began his newspaper career in San 
Francisco in 1903 and later was a Wash- 
ington correspondent. He joined the Los 
Angeles Express as political and editorial 
writer and became editor and owner of the 
Express in 1919. 

He left newspaper work in 1931 to become 
president of the savings and loan association, 


FATHER OF UCLA 


Dickson was known as the “father” of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

When he was appointed to the UC board 
of regents in 1913 he was then the youngest 
man ever named and he was the first regent 
from southern California. 


It was largely through his efforts that Los 
Angeles proper became the southern branch 
of the University of California in 1919. 
Dickson selected the Westwood campus site 
for the vast development into the modern 
UCLA. The school had an enrollment of 
1,231 when it came into existence. Its cur- 
rent enrollment is 15,000. 

Dickson told the story of the UCLA cam- 
pus in his book, The University of California 
at Los Angeles, published last May. 
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The campus site Dickson selected was a 
883-acre tract known as the John Wolfskill 
ranch. It was presented to the university 
as a gift from the cities of Los Angeles, Bev- 
erley Hills, Santa Monica, and Venice. 


GIVES $230,000 


Dickson gave the university $30,000 for 
graduate journalism fellowships and $200,000 
for special professorships for distinguished 
scholars and scientists who have reached re- 
tirement age. 

The latter fund was turned over to the 
University of California last month. 

He also founded the Edward A. Dickson 
achievement award, an annual UCLA alum- 
nus-of-the-year honor. 

POLITICAL FIGURE 


Dickson and Chester Rowell, then editor 
of the Fresno Republican, founded the Lin- 
coln-Roosevelt League which played a prom- 
inent part in the Young Turks rebellion 
among California Republicans which led to 
the election of Hiram Johnson as Governor 
in 1911. 

He managed or advised on successful re- 
form campaigns for mayor against Southern 
Pacific Co. interests which resulted in Lin- 
coln-Roosevelt League victories in Berkeley, 
Los Angeles and Sacramento. 

Dickson was a confidant of Hiram Johnson 
until 1918 when Johnson was elected to the 
United States Senate and William D. Steph- 
ens, lieutenant governor became governor. 


RIFT IS HEALED 


A rift developed between Johnson and 
Dickson which was not healed until many 
years later at a chance meeting in the Na- 
tion’s Capitol. 

Dickson was with Johnson at the Pasa- 
dena Hotel when the so-called snub by 
Charles Evans Hughes of Johnson occurred 
during the 1916 presidential campaign. 

In 1920 Dickson was one of the original 
backers of Herbert Hoover for president. 


BROAD SERVICE 


He served on the Los Angeles Water and 
Power Commission, the Los Angeles Centen- 
nial Commission, the Olympic Games Asso- 
ciation, the Art Institute and Library Board 
and was president of the Historical Society 
vf Southern California. 

In 1017 and 1918 he was a member of the 
California State Council of Defense. He 
ulso was a California delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention in 1932. 

From 1918 to 1922 he was a member of the 
Republican State Central Committee. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copre OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorRD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUsS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—NOo maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrecorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 
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1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate hearings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, in 7'2-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other then 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the ReEcorp shall be printed in 6!4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitais or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominenee; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers oi which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RrEcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. . 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print’ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shail be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
——— addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rreconrp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 
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10. Official reporters.—The officia) reporter 
of each House shall indicate on the ake, 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shal) mak 
suitable reference thereto at the proper sine 
in the proceedings. . 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous ma 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGrREssIonaz REcorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript js 
accompanied by an estimate in Writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member When 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele. 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de. 
bate or to communications from State legis. 
latures, acdresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitteq 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which is jy 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Rrecorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent REcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shail consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deleticns of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of & 
cocument not already provided for by 1aw, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execl- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ: 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or doeuments in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxl- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upol 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and n° 
extra copies shall be printed before suc 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Free Enterprise and Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Can Free Enterprise Sur- 
yive Without Small Business?” The 
address was delivered last evening by 
Harold B. Wess, professor of business 
administration and marketing, School 
of Business Administration, American 
University, at the second Institute of 
Profitable Management for Small Busi- 


ness. 
There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 


as follows: 
CaN FREE ENTERPRISE SURVIVE WITHOUT SMALL 
BUSINESS? 


(By Harold B. Wess) 


If and when small business disappears 
from our midst, then our free-enterprise so- 
ciety will be no more. I use ‘“‘when’’ because 
Ifear that unless appropriate action is taken, 
it is possible that small business will no 
longer be present, keeping our economic sys- 
tem healthy and dynamic. 

How many big businesses that began as 
small businesses would have been able to 
grow and expand under our present tax 
structure? If Henry Ford had started his 
pioneering venture under the current tax 
system, would the Ford Motor Co. have 
reached its present size—would it be able 
to make its present contribution to a pros- 
perous economy and to the economic well- 
being of our Nation? 

Our present tax structure makes it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for small and strug- 
gling business concerns to accumulate suf- 
ficient working capital to expand, purchase 
up-to-date fixtures and machinery, improve 
plants and stores, and hire additional labor. 

Let us face it squarely. Small business, 
how as in the past, must depend on plowed- 
back earnings for working capital. Access 
to the capital markets and to the savings 
of investors by issuance of stocks and bonds 
is not available to small business. Small 
business must turn to commercial or bank 
credit and, more important, to previous earn- 
ings plowed back in the business, to meet 
financial requirements. Our taxing system 
makes it difficult for the small-business man 
to accumulate adequate profits to plow back 
into his business, credit is often not avail- 
able when needed and, when available, the 
cost is high, and the open market for secu- 
tities is largely closed to the small-business 
man. The usual result is undercapitaliza- 
tion. This means that with a slight eco- 
homic squall, many a small-business man 
capsizes and then sinks. 

There are more than three million small 
businesses in our economy. In discussing 
the place and problems of small business 
in our society and in paying tribute to the 
contribution of small business to our econ- 
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omy, let us not forget that big business is 
equally essential to our prosperity and high 
standard of living. We need both for a 
well balanced and soundly integrated free 
economy and free social climate. In this 
connection I quote Prof. J. D. Glover of 
the Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion from his book, the Attack on Big Busi- 
ness: 

“Facts, it seems to me—teem about us on 
every side to attest the great contribution 
that big business has made to American life. 
Big business deserves much of the credit— 
not all by any means—for our unequaled 
technological advance and standard of 
living.” 

As to the claim of certain rabble rousers 
that big business is running the country, 
he has this to say: 

“It seems to me that no reasonable man, 
looking objectively at the facts, can believe 
that big business runs the country, nor that 
it is pushing us, willy-nilly, into total- 
itarianism. In fact, it ought to be perfectly 
obvious that if there is any real threat of 
this sort, it comes from those who desire, 
by authoritarian political action—by the 
power, and ultimately by the force of the 
State—to remake the country to correspond 
to some fixed ideal of their own, or to push 
us back into some never-never Golden Age.” 

Much emphasis has been given to the high 
mortality rate of small business. Let us re- 
member that bigness itself is no guaranty 
of survival. A study by the Brookings In- 
stitution showed that of the hundred largest 
corporations that existed in 1909 only 31 
remained on the list in 1948. The rest either 
slid down the scale or went out of existence 
entirely. No company large or small has a 
permanent guaranty of survival. That is 
as it should be in a free society. In the 
last analysis a business, large or small, must 
serve the public or go under. 

Why is maintaining the health, growth 
and survival of small enterprise vital to a 
better social and economic performance? 
The answer is implicit in our conception of 
free enterprise. Free enterprise makes 
available to individuals the opportunity to 
try their talents and abilities in new ven- 
tures. Private enterprise must provide these 
opportunities in order to retain its dynam- 
ism. 

There must be opportunities for the rugged 
individual to attempt the new and untried. 
We must have a climate which make it pos- 
sible for the newcomer to make a better start 
and with guidance and education, enable 
him to prosper and survive and become, per- 
haps, @ medium and important middle-sized 
businessman. In order to make all this pos- 
sible, we must provide a flexible business sys- 
tem where such attempts on the part of the 
individual will have a reasonable chance for 
success. 

With over 3 million centers of business 
entrepreneurships and initiative we can have, 
and in fact must have, a dynamic society 
with millions of opportunities for new ideas, 
for trial and error, for daring ventures into 
the future. Newcomers force established 
businesses into alertness and efficiency. In 
this way they serve to keep the advantage 
of a competitive market open to the con- 
sumer. 

It is to the best interest of big business to 
foster the success of small business, and to 
the best interest of us all. In recent years 
an attempt was made by the Federal Gov- 









ernment to take over the steel industry. Let 
us hope that government ownership zealots 


do not come into power. Healthy small busi- 
ness makes this difficult. It is reassuring to 
contemplate that it is not simple for a gov- 
ernment to take over several million small 
enterprises. 

I am not suggesting that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no part to play in our private 
enterprise economy. What makes our society 
dynamic and vigorous instead of static and 
inflexible is the decentralization of authority 
and decision making, in contrast to a society 
under centralized direction and control. We 
have many governments and centers of ac- 
tivity and decision making. Labor unions, 
business associations, fraternal orders, clubs, 
churches, universities, professional organiza- 
tions, the family unit, and many groups of 
farmers, adult study groups, town councils, 
etc., are all participating directly and indi- 
rectly in the government of our Nation. 

We may best sum up the case for small 
business by quoting Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
president of Princeton University: 

“In an age of bigness there is need to pre- 
serve islands for the cultivation of the re- 
sources Of smallness.” 

We know that many people by tempera- 
ment and makeup will be happier and more 
effective in a business of their own. There 
are also many who should try their own 
wings before becoming part of a large organi- 
zation. 

Let us take a look at small businesses; how 
many are there, how do they perform, and 
what happens to them? There are 4,200,000 
firms now in operation. Of this number, 75 
percent have fewer than 4 paid employees. 
Less than one-tenth of 1 percent employ 1,000 
or more people. More than three-fifths of 
the 4.2 million firms now active have been in 
operation by their present owners since the 
end of World War II. The median age of all 
operating business is nearly 7 years—that is 
half of the businesses are older than 7 years 
and half younger. Taking the business pop- 
ulation as a whole (4.2 million), only 19 per- 
cent remained in operation under the same 
ownership for more than 1014 years, 54 per- 
cent survived 114 years, and 25 percent sur- 
vived 6 years. The chances are that about 1 
out of 5 small businesses will attain the age 
of 10 years. 

Not all ‘businesses are liquidated because 
they are unprofitable, but a study made in 
1946 disclosed that half of all liquidations 
and about one-fourth of all transfers were 
made either to avoid or minimize a loss. 

Why do we have this high mortality rate 
among small businesses? Need this always 
be so? Such high mortality is sheer eco- 
nomic and social waste. 

We know there are functions the small 
business can perform more economically 
than big business can. There is a need and 
a market for goods and services which a small 
enterprise is more flexible and qualified to 
achieve. The small-business man can give 
better personal service; he can méet the needs 
of his customer because he is closer to them; 
he can move faster than the big business. 
Small business can compete and capture a 
market in manufacturing, retailing, whole- 
saling, and services because of this personal- 
ized service—high in convenience, quality, 
specialization, and accommodation. Yet the 


small-business man usually gets into trouble 
because— 
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1. He tries to make limited capital stretch 
too far. 

2. He handles his credits poorly. 

3. He lets his inventories get out of hand, 
carrying too much slow-moving and dead 
stock instead of concentrating on fast- 
moving items. 

4. He lacks training and preparation for 
his job. 

5. He has little understanding of his mar- 
ket and the personal and physical equipment 
needed for success. 

6. He lacks financial understanding, does 
not know how to determine the availability 
of funds and how to use them to the best 
advantage. 

7. He has little or no recordkeeping and 
does not understand the accounting function. 

8. He is so involved in the pressure of day- 
to-day details that he has no time to analyze 
his situation. 

9. He fails to seek help from the outside. 

10. He is frustrated by changing competi- 
tive conditions because of his inability to 
evaluate them and does not know how to 
cope with them. 

11. He does not understand nor has he 
been trained in the art and science of man- 
agement. 

In addition to these handicaps, small busi- 
nesses characteristically have insufficient 
working capital and therefore cannot afford 
to tie up this capital for any long time on 
improvement in plant and equipment. 


The small owner must meet the same prob- 
lems in the management of his business as 
his large competitor with this difference—_ 
he is the buyer, the seller, the financier, con- 
troller, recordkeeper, etc., all in one. Yet 
he must learn to appraise all of these func- 
tions himself as though he had delegated 
them to others. For these reasons he fre- 
quently needs outside qualified counsel to 
help with an objective examination of his 
operation and suggestions for improvements 
in areas where he is weak. ; 

It is the duty of big business, of Govern- 
ment, and of educational institutions to en- 
courage and help the rugged pioneering in- 
dividuals who are ready and willing to take 
the risks of blazing new trails. Today, alas, 
there are too few young people willing to take 
the risks of going into a small business of 
their own. Witness how few are the young 
people who will go into selling as a career, 
and note that those who do, generally prefer 
the security of a straight salary rather than 
the hazard of a straight commission. 


What can schools of business administra- 
tion do to help small business? They can, 
in setting up their programs, bear in mind 
that the small-business man must have ver- 
satility. He cannot delegate to specialists 
jobs of finance, control, personnel, advertis- 
ing, marketing, production, etc. He must be 
the specialist in all or many of these func- 
tions. Schools of business must therefore 
develop courses of instruction that will fill 
his needs for an overall expertness and skill 
peculiar to the requirements for a small 
enterprise. 

Uppermost in everyone’s mind is what will 
happen to small business under automation. 
it is encouraging to find Congressman 
WRIGHT PATMAN, Chairman of the Subcom- 
rnittee on Economic Stabilization, reporting 
to Senator PauL H. DovucG.Las, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, on November 25, 1955, that: 

“Relatively small business may be in a 
position to turn its disadvantages into 
an element of strength by capitalizing upon 
its comparative adaptability and flexibility. 
While big business fights for mass markets, 
smaller business may capture the business 
left behind. While big business concentrates 
on mass assembly, the manufacture of com- 
ponents and parts—even the mass produc- 
tion of components—becomes the opportu- 
nity for small new enterprises. There is no 
doubt that the smaller plants will need to 
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give especial study to product design and 
standardization problems in order to achieve 
longer product runs and secure the maximum 
benefits from automatic machinery. 

“Small business unquestionably has its 
problems in the contest for survival. These 
include the terms of competition, the dif- 
ficulty of securing sufficient capital, adequate 
management, and the problems of research 
and development. The trend toward auto- 
matic machinery may result in making these 
difficulties even greater, but it is far from 
clear that automation itself is going to add 
a wholly new and overwhelming set of sur- 
vival problems of its own.” 

Small business is indispensable in a free 
enterprise economy. However, wholesale 
subsidizing of economic inefficiency and 
wasteful use of resources as a method of 
promoting the growth of small business will 
do only more harm to our economy, and, in 
the long run, will be a disservice to small 
business itself. 

President Eisenhower in his economic 
message to Congress on January 24, 1956, 
said, “The lasting prosperity of our Nation 
depends far more on what individuals do 
for themselves than on what the Federal 
Government does or can do for them.” Let 
us, therefore, turn our thoughts away from 
subsidies and artificial props to thoughts of 
how to help small business help itself. 


Forced Repatriation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the argu- 
ments for and against a committee to 
investigate forced repatriation of anti- 
Communists to Soviet Russia following 
World War II, House Resolution 137, 
continue. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include two letters published in the New 
York Times on this subject which I com- 
mend to my colleagues for their atten- 
tion. 

The letters follow: 

[From the New York Times of February 18, 

1956} 

INQUIRY ON WAR PRISONERS—CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATION INTO FORCED REPATRIATION 
OPPOSED 

To the Epiror oF THE New York TIMES: 
Having served for 8 years at the Nuremberg 

War Crimes Trials and subsequently with 

the United States Army Historical Division, I 

was greatly interested in a letter from Wil- 

liam F. Buckley, Jr., James Burnham and 
others, published on January 26, which advo- 
cates a@ congressional investigation of the 
forced repatriation of millions of anti-Com- 
munist prisoners of war between 1945 and 

1947. 

It is highly questionable if this action in- 
volved millions of prisoners. One would like 
to know the writers’ source for this quite 
incredible figure. Moreover, contrary to what 
is alleged, this repatriation was clearly agreed 
upon between top-level Russian and Allied 
authorities at Yalta, Potsdam, and elsewhere. 

At that time the prisoners in question 
were regarded quite unequivocally by both 
sides, Russian and Allied, as traitors and war 
criminals. It is a manifest distortion of 
history to invest them in retrospect with the 
status of political refugees. 


February 99 


Logically, an investigation of 
sponsored by Congressman Boscu would a] 
have to inquire into the case of Willian 

“ ” s m 
Joyce (“Lord Haw Haw”), who was executeq 
(on the basis of a technicality which wa 
palpably a legal fiction) by the British as F 
traitor although he was a native-born iia. 
can citizen who never became a British oub. 
ject and subsequently, I believe, acquire 
German citizenship while serving as a Nazi 
broadcaster. Joyce’s claim to the Status of 
political refugee (which in all fairness should 
be allowed to work both ways) is certainly 
much better founded than that, for example 
of the Soviet General Vlassov, who defected 
to the German side after his capture. 

In my opinion, inquiries of the sort pro- 
posed by Congressman Boscu, which quite 
unjustifiably seek to Judge past events in 
the light of present political situations 
which were not anticipated at the time 
when they occurred, can serve no usefy! 
purpose. In effect, they constitute merely g 
modern version of the medieval bills of 
attainder. 

I fully agree that there is much that js 
doubtful about our actions and policy in 
postwar Germany, but venture to recom. 
mend, as a more legitimate subject for in. 
vestigation, the truly fantastic black market 
conditions which were allowed to prevail in 
Germany between 1945 and 1948. Anyone 
who personally experienced the “cigarette 
economy” of those days can only conclude 
that it was deliberately aided and abetted by 
United States occupation authorities on the 
highest level. 


the king 


JOHN BARNARD Rosinson, 
NEw York, February 2, 1956. 


[From the New York Times of February 25, 
1956] 
ForcepD REPATRIATION—NO KNOWN AGREE- 
MENTS MENTION USE OF Force, IT Is Sap 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

The letter by John Barnard Robinson, 
published in The Times of February 18, ad- 
heres to the very popular misconception 
that forced repatriation of anti-Communist 
prisoners of war and liberated civilians 
was agreed upon by the Allies in Yalta, 
Potsdam and elsewhere. 

This simply is not so. Neither the Yalta 
Agreement nor the Potsdam Declaration nor 
any other known diplomatic document con- 
tains even the slightest reference to the use 
of force in repatriating prisoners of war and 
civilians. 

The chief historian of the American Army, 
in a special study of forced repatriation, has 
stated that it was purely the result of an 
unwarranted arbitrary interpretation of 
the Yalta Agreement by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

The truth is that our own Department of 
State had informed the Soviet Government 
through the diplomatic note of February 1, 
1945, that we could never forcibly repatriate 
those Soviet nationals captured in German 
uniforms—as for instance the _ Vlasov 
troops—because that would be a gross viola- 
tion of the Geneva Convention. The Act- 
ing Secretary of State, Joseph C. Grew, wired 
our Secretary of State, then at Yalta, warn- 
ing him against the conclusion of any 
agreement with the Soviets which could re- 
sult in unlawful forced repatriation. 

When Mr. Robinson asserts that Congress- 
man BoscuH’s proposal quite unjustifiably 
seeks “to judge past events in the light of 
present political situations which were not 
anticipated at the time when they occurred, 
he is wrong again. The task of statesman- 
ship is to anticipate. As Mr. Truman's 
memoirs clearly show, he rather correctly 
anticipated Soviet attitudes in the postwar 
era. As far as forced repatriation to the 
Soviets was concerned, many prominent 
people had repeatedly and vigorously pro- 
tested against this inhuman practice. 
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‘ay I further remind Mr. Robinson that 
orcibly repatriated many Soviet nation- 

who had heroically fought with our own 
* against the Nazis in Italy? These 
oe nationals were by no stretch of the 
sor nation prisoners of war and therefore 
ae eel by the Yalta Agreement, no mat- 
cae wrongly our military authorities 
‘nt have interpreted it. Their extradi- 
= as a crime, pure and simple. It 
f course, be included in any forth- 
sional investigation. 

JULIUS EPSTEIN. 


New Yoru, February 20, 1956. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
accordance with an annual custom, Don 
Hart, of Bridgeton, N. J., as department 
commander of the American Legion of 
New Jersey, and his associated officers, 
held the 12th annual breakfast of the 
department at the Congressional Hotel. 
The purpose of this breakfast is to enable 
the department officials to present to the 
New Jersey Members of Congress the 
views of the department with reference 
to the matters affecting ex-servicemen 
in which the Legion is interested. 


These meetings have been of great 
benefit to the congressional delegation. 
We look forward to the meeting each 
year. We hope they will continue. 

In accordance with the consent grant- 
ed, I am including as part of my re- 
marks the following summary of remarks 
made by William G. McKinley, national 
executive committeeman, and Edmund 
G. Lyons, vice chairman of National 
Americanism Commission: 

STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPART- 
MENT OF NEW JERSEY, TO NEW JERSEY 
CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION BREAKFAST, 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1956, By WILLIAM 
G. McKINLEY, NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEEMAN, AND EDMUND G. LYONS, VICE 
CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL AMERICANISM COM- 
MISSION : 

Gentlemen, for sake of brevity this state- 
ment is reduced to a minimum, so that “he 
who runs may read.” 

1,The problem of the consolidation of 
the Veterans’ Administration outpatient 
clinic at Newark regional office with the 
facilities at East Orange Hospital is under- 
going further study seeking to resolve the 
cbjective without loss of bed capacity at the 
hospital. 

You will recall our suggestion last spring 
in this connection that consideration be 
given to providing an additional building 
on the East Orange Hospital grounds for the 
entire operations of the regional office. 

Without detailed and specific recommenda- 
tion, at this time, we would ask you to con- 
unue your interest in this problem to the 
end that proper appropriations be provided 
to secure a regional office building in East 
Orange and to finally dispose of the Newark 
property Known as the Old Globe Indemnity 
Building. 

The effect of this would be to realize a 
Substantial money return to offset the cost 
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of new construction, return the Newark 
property to the tax ratables of the city of 
Newark, and materially improve the services 
of the Veterans’ Administration to New Jer- 
sey veterans. 

2. Attention is invited to the reduction in 
requested appropriations for the overall op- 
erations of the Veterans’ Administration by 
some $600 million for a total request of some- 
thing less than $5 billion. 

This reflects decreases due to termination 
of programs for certain veteran benefits and 
a leveling off of others. 

Our comment on this fact is to point up 
a contradiction between reduced budget and 
continued propaganda of scare proportions 
that veterans’ benefits are rising to threaten 
bankruptcy of the Federal Government. 

We invite your attention to this error 
which could adversely influence congres- 
sional approach to veteran legislation by 
overemphasis of money values. 

We believe that money for veteran pro- 
grams although in large amount should be 
considered in ratio to overall budget. This 
is not a very great factor. 

We believe that projection of future costs 
of veterans programs based upon veteran 
population is grossly distorted and is mis- 
leading. Any projection of veteran costs 

ased upon veteran population needs to be 
in ratio to the overall of the population and 
therefore in ratio to the overall of national 
economy. 

Unless war again visits us in the next 25 
years, mortality, esnecially among older vet- 
erans, will tend to reduce the veteran popu- 
lation, while on the other hand, the Bureau 
of the Census foresees a population in ex- 


cess Of 228 million within 25 years. There 
would be normally a consequent increase 


in national wealth as the population in- 
creases. 

Therefore, the ratio of veterans to popula- 
tion will decline and the ratio of veteran 
program costs to overall wealth will lessen. 

We ask you to keep these facts in mind as 
you approach consideration of issues in- 
volving costs of veteran programs both now 
and in the future. 

3. For your information and guide to 
consideration of Veterans’ Administration 
appropriations as these effect New Jersey, 
you will be interested in the following: 

Lyons Hospital has a capacity of 2,009 
beds. As of now, 1,932 are occupied with 32 
patients on leave for whom beds must be 
reserved. This is nearly total occupancy. 
There are some 676 applications awaiting 
admission, many of whom are in State and 
county institutions which, as you know are 
overcrowded. 

These are neuropsychiatric cases. This 
condition is not only continuing but the 
case trend is rising. 

East Orange Hospital has a total capacity 
of 950 beds, of which 850 are authorized for 
use and 740 beds have been budgeted. 

As of now there are 788 patients in the 
hospital, an Overload of budgeted beds. 

There are 132 applications for admission. 
These are general medical and neurological 
cases. 

The caseload is rising and {fs closely fol- 
lowing our projections of caseload as given 
to you in previous reports. 

We believe that there is a need to bring 
all the facilities of East Orange into full 
operation. 

We repeat our previous statements to you 
that some expansion of neurological treat- 
ment is necessary and as @ relief to Lyons 
Hospital. 

We concede that this is a management 
and budgeting problem, technical in nature, 
but you should be informed of this problem 
and we ask your sympathetic concern and 
influence when considering appropriations 
in the field of hospital care. 
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H. R. 7886 


4. The major legislation to be offered by 
the American Legion this year in the area 
of veterans benefits is embodied in H. R. 
7886. 

This legislation would liberalize existing 
pension entitlements to elderly veterans, pre- 
dominantly of World War I. 

It must be recognized that World War I 
veterans, now at average age 63 years, are 
being retired from the labor force of the 
Nation. This means substantial reductions 
in income to a very large proportion of these 
older men. 

The problem is many sided and complex 
in detail. We do not have time for an in- 
volved discussion of it. 

Let us say, however, this proposal is a 
carefully studied attempt to provide for 
older veterans in justice to them, in justice to 
our country, and in accord with long-estab- 
lished national tradition and custom. It 
seeks to avoid an overpensionizing of eligible 
veterans where there is no economic need 
but to lend aid and comfort to those veterans 
who actually need assistance in their declin- 
ing years. 

We ask your support of this bill. 

5. You will be considering various bills 
prompted by the report of the Hoover Com- 
mission dealing with veterans’ affairs. 

We are opposed to many of these sugges- 
tions for adequate reasons. To save time, 
we will provide to you an exhaustive study 
by our national organization which we hope 
will be helpful to you. 

We ask you to sustain us in our position 
concerning these matters. 

May I yield at this time to Edmund G. 
Lyons, of Clifton, past department com- 
mander and vice chairman of our National 
Americanism Commission, who will discuss 
our views concerning matters in the field 
of Americanism. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


The American Legion continues its firm 
support of the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act and is opposed to 
weakening amendments or any attempt to 
repeal this act. As a result of this legisla- 
tion enforcement procedures have been 
strengthened in order to cope more ade- 
quately with the threat of subversive pene- 
tration. Loopholes and inconsistencies in 
the old immigration laws have been elim- 
inated. We now have for the first time in 
our history a sound immigration and na- 
tionality system. 

Some of the proposed changes recently 
made would result in a 214 times increase in 
our existing immigration figures. We doubt 
if the economy of our country could stand 
this infiux. 

We would oppose any attempt to eliminate 
the fingerprinting of immigrants. Repre- 
sentative of over 20 million men who served 
in the Armed Forces, who were not only 
fingerprinted upon entry into service but also 
fingerprinted every time we drew our pay, 
I’m sure you can see our position on this 
matter. 

TAX-EXEMPT FOUNDATION 

We believe that a continuing study should 
be made of tax-exempt foundations. The 
American Legion is not opposed to the crea- 
tion of such organizations, but is deeply con- 
cerned with the activities engaged in by some 
foundations and the purposes and causes 
promoted by grants from organizations re- 
ceiving special consideration under our tax 
laws. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

The education of the youth of the United 
States has been a matter of deep interest and 
continuous study to the American Legion 
since its organization in 1919. In 1921 the 
American Legion, together with the National 
Educational Association, initiated American 
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Educational Week. We are still actively as- 
sociated with this project. At the present 
time we are sponsoring and promoting some 
18 programs in the primary and secondary 
schools of this country. These programs in 
no way substitute for the existing programs 
being carried on by school authorities, but, 
where we are invited, we supplement their 
programs. 

With the exception of certain programs 
now in existence, such as ROTC, land-grant 
assistance, donation of surplus Federal com- 
modities for school-lunch programs, and 
grants in aid in critical national defense 
areas, the American Legion is opposed to any 
form of Federal aid that would reach down 
into our communities for the purpose of 
school construction or other form of school 
aid. 

Two recent studies by intergovernmental 
committees have declared that the State and 
local communities have the capacity to meet 
the financial requirements for education. 

UNESCO 

At our recent convention in Miami the 
American Legion requested Congress to make 
a complete current investigation into the 
operations of UNESCO to determine whether 
that agency is complying with the terms and 
conditions of House Resolution 215 and Sen- 
ate Resolution 122, 79th Congress, said reso- 
lution being the basis of United States par- 
ticipation in UNESCO, particularly the final 
portion of said resolution, which states, 
“Provided, however, That such agency shall 
not interfere with educational systems or 
programs within the several States or their 
administration.” 

Since UNESCO is prohibited from operat- 
ing within the United States by law, the 
“American Legion requests that Congress re- 
peal the laws creating the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO and its 
secretariat. 
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The Construction Job Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
include the following address by Lt. Gen 
S. D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief of Engineers 
United States Army, before the Associ. 
ated General Contractors, New York 
N. Y., February 14, 1956: : 

THE CONSTRUCTION JOB AHEAD 

Standing before you gentlemen, who rep- 
resent the greatest industry of the greatest 
Nation in world history, one cannot help 
marveling at the vitality of America. Each 
nation at one period or another seems to 
have some outstanding characteristic, some 
national genius—as the Germans, for exam. 
ple, have been preeminent in music, ang 
the English in seamanship. I think there 
can be little doubt that the genius of Amer. 
ica is for technology and notably the tech. 
nology of construction. The magical growth 
of our Nation has been a triumph of con. 
struction—construction of transportation 
systems, of industries, of cities, and of other 
facilities of indescribable variety, at a rate 
and on a scale that can be recorded in 
statistics but scarcely comprehended, 
Through our construction as_ through 
nothing else, we have manifested the tre- 
mendous vitality released by our system of 
free enterprise and our democratic insti- 
tutions. 

The very zest of life for all members of the 
Corps of Engineers is the part we have been 
able to play in the vast drama of American 
construction. As planners and engineers for 
envisioning requirements and designing eco- 
nomical public works of great magnitude to 
meet those plans, we have been partners 
with the contractors of America in provid- 
ing facilities basic to national growth. Some 
$7 billion worth of civil-works proj- 
ects have already been put in place by 
this Army engineer-construction industry 
team. These projects help protect the Na- 
tion’s teeming river valleys from floods, pro- 
vide water-transportation facilities that 
carry a substantial portion of the Nation's 
commerce, give us a growing measure of 
control over the flow and stability of our 
rivers in all seasons, and make important 
contributions to the national supply of elec- 
tric energy. We are continuing to build 
such projects at the rate of about half a 
billion dollars every year. 

At the same time, the corps is the agency 
through which you contractors are building 
mighty defenses to help guard the Nation 
against the unprecedented threats and dan- 
gers of this age. Since the outbreak of the 
Korean campaign alone some $7!, billion 
worth of military construction has been 
placed by the corps, some of it here in the 
United States, much of it scattered about 
the globe from near the Equator to near the 
North Pole. 

The momentum and magnitude of this 
worldwide construction program doubtless 
will continue well into the future as far as 
we can discern and estimate. The military- 
construction program launched in 1950 1s 
still more than a billion dollars away from 
completion and there is a constant net in- 
crease in total requirements each year. In 
fact, I do not believe that our defenses will 
be permanently completed when this par- 
ticular program is finished; in these fast- 
changing times, construction for defense is 
likely to be a task. And the 
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iyil-works construction job is growing, to 
a concern, faster than we are building 
ei pudgetary limits. For example, in 
pr our active backlog of work on authorized 
a uninitiated or uncompleted civil-works 
rojects totaled less than half a billion 
qollars. But today it has doubled and even 
trebled decade after decade over 30 years, 
nes reached the staggering current total of 
49 pillion, and is still growing. Thus our 
‘ ose team relationship is a historic, neces- 


cl oo oe ric 
cary element in national life—a basic mani- 
festation of national vitality. 


Statistics help us measure, but cannot de- 
scribe, the importance of that relationship. 
our joint responsibility to the Nation is 
pig because it is vital. Every one of the 
projects in our $9 billion active civil- 
works backlog represents a need by some 
American community or region for basic 
resource development to protect or support 
its continued ecrowth. More than that, each 
project included in this huge backlog rep- 
resents the survival of the fittest—that is 
projects carefully screened by the Corps for 
economic and engineering soundness from 
an even greater total of $12.5 billion author- 
jzed program. And national defense contin- 
ually confronts us with demands for not only 
more construction, but new and different 
construction. 

Ever since Korea we of the Armed Forces 
have been associated with you in the task 
of building, big and fast—to outrace all 
actual and potential rivals. And 1 by 1 
you have mastered increasingly difficult tasks, 
and have brought new dimensions to our 
previous conceptions of size and speed and 
economy in construction. Now together we 
must open still another range of dimension 
in construction skill—we must revise our 
previous conceptions of construction pre- 
cision. And that involves unprecedented 
problems for contractors in building the 
base facilities for our preparedness needs. 

Our technology seems to call for con- 
stantly increasing precision in almost every 
field of workmanship. Our instruments 
must be more and more refined; our tool- 
ing and gages must measure to finer frac- 
tions of a millimeter; our control over tech- 
nical processes, whether it be the aiming of 
a long-range missile or the guiding of a 
cutting edge, must be far closer than human 
senses alone can govern. Vital processes 
absolutely depend upon our obtaining this 
precision. Now in military construction too, 
we have reached the point where unprece- 
dented precision is becoming necessary to 
the utilization of advanced equipment and 
arms. Operations vital to the national secu- 
rity and possibly to national existence de- 
pend upon obtaining this precision. 

The reason, of course, lies in the increas- 
ing complexity of military equipment. Many 
of our aircraft, for example, are so con- 
structed that the crew sit far forward of the 
landing gear. On a “hot” landing, every 
dip and dump in the runway surface is 
magnified into a rocking motion of the 
plane at the very instant the pilot needs 
maximum control. Furthermore, to cut 
down weight, modern planes make heavy 
structural use of relatively flexible hollow 
aluminum tubing, so that the rocking mo- 
tion is augmented by a whip-action effect. 
A pilot taxiing a plane at 100 miles an hour— 
and many of them land much faster than 
hat—must endure plus or minus 214 “G’s” 
of pressure from the vibrations of his plane 
alone. It is no wonder that the Air Force 
wants to do everything possible to cut down 
causes of motion and vibration. Uneven- 
ness in runways can mean the repeated loss 
of valuable equipment and priceless lives of 
highly trained air crews. 

The establishment of longitudinal and 
transverse gradients for finished airfield 
pavements are not alone sufficient to insure 
a profile satisfactory for safe operations of 
modern high speed aircraft. It has be- 
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come necessary to exercise closer control dur- 
ing construction of these pavements. Or- 
dinary commercial standards and practices 
will not do. It is not sufficient to require 
airfield finished surfaces to be constructed to 
the normal smoothness requirements of one- 
eighth inch when tested with 10-foot straight 
edge within the deviations from established 
grades permitted in superhighway con- 
struction. It has been found necessary to 
limit the rate and frequency of the small 
irregularities in pavement surfaces. We will 
be requiring paving contractors to construct 
the finished pavement surfaces at airfields 
paved with portland cement concrete and 
bituminous concrete to within one-fourth 
and one-half inch respectively of the estab- 
lished gradeline at any one point with the 
further restriction that the algebraic differ- 
ence from the established gradeline at 2 
successive points 100 feet apart do not exceed 
the deviation specified above. Smoothness 
requirements will be controlled to one- 
eighth inch of 10 feet straight edge. A 
super deluxe job of design and construction 
must be done on these projects in order to 
meet the increasing demands of modern air- 
craft. These stipulations are established 
based on actual requirements and vital need. 

The requirement for supersmoothness in 
runway construction is something that has 
come to the fore within the past 2 years as 
new aircraft began to come under test. It 
was, therefore, almost impossible to an- 
ticipate from any construction viewpoint in 
the past. Hence, our Government must now 
bear extra expense, our pilots must run 
extra risks, and our airpower operate under 
extra handicaps, until we can improve our 
facilities to meet newly arisen requirements. 
as we build for the future, we must try to 
provide work that will hold up not only 
against present requirements but against 
possible developments to come. Hence, I 
believe that we are seeing the beginning of 
a trend toward greater precision which will 
extend to much of our military construction. 

When we hear and read about the arms 
race and the competition for superiority in 
armament, virtually all the attention seems 
directed to the planes and weapons them- 
selves; too often little or no early consid- 
eration has been given to the base require- 
ments of these implements. But it is be- 
ginning to appear that we may soon reach, 
if we have not already reached, the point 
where our ability to put new types of air- 
craft and missiles into the air will be de- 
termined in large part by the ability of the 
American construction industry and your 
colleagues in related engineering fields to 
provide the necessary construction support. 
Rockets as well as aircraft are going to im- 
pose unprecedented problems upon you. To 
the extent that this trend develops, our race 
for supremacy in military technology is going 
to focus squarely upon the relative ability 
of you men to outbuild your counterparts in 
other lands in all ways. 

While we continue to hear of Russian 
gains in the technology of production, I 
doubt very much that the Russians or any- 
one else can begin to match us in the field 
of construction. Personally, I think there is 
a very important lesson to be gained in this 
respect from how we procure defense con- 
struction in America. Recently the House 
Armed Services Committee complimented 
the Army’s Corps of Engineers and the 
Navy’s Bureau of Yards and Docks because, 
dollarwise, 83.5 percent of the Corps’ con- 
tracts and 72.9 percent of the Bureau’s con- 
tracts were entered into as a result of 
advertised open competitive bidding as com- 
pared with 5.81 percent of all other Depart- 
ment of Defense procurement. 

Now I have heard justification for procure- 
ment by negotiation on the grounds that 
that is the only way you can get the right 
article and right price. This may well be so 
in the procurement of military hardware— 
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but you can’t get away from the fact that 
while the world, including our principal 
enemies, may be catching up with us on 
production, no one comes even close to 
touching us in speed and efficiency of con- 
struction. And, no one can convince me 
that the terrific competition in the construc- 
tion industry isn't the real basis for our out- 
standing superiority internationally in the 
construction field. 

I have heard some production men say 
that we should use more negotiated contracts 
in the field of construction. Admittedly it 
is not an easy task to write specifications 
that are sufficiently clear, comprehensive, 
and concise to permit competitive bidding. 

foreover, it takes consummate skill and 
judgment to insure fairness to both the Gov- 
ernment and to the industry as well as a 
willingness on the part of the Governmental 
construction agencies to accept increased 
vulnerability to public expression of criti- 
cism. But it can, and is, being done for 
construction and with transcendent results 
in our international competition situation. 

It is not my business to advocate to you 
gentlemen that the Defense hardware pro- 
gram should or should not take a leaf out of 
construction'’s book in this respect, but I 
would like to say at this point that the con- 
struction industry could well take a great 
big wide leaf from the hardware manufac- 
turer’s books and bring about a better bal- 
ance in the top level Defense management 
through the sponsorship of highly qualified 
construction men for high Defense Depart- 
ment positions. There are bankers, lawyers, 
engineers, and production men galore—the 
best America affords—among the high 
echelon of the Defense establishment, but 
there is a conspicuous scarcity of men whose 
backgrounds are primarily in the field of 
major construction. When you consider the 
big and vital part construction plays in de- 
fense these days, you must, inevitably ask 
yourself the question: What is the construc- 
tion industry doing to carry its share of re- 
sponsibility for giving this country the best 
guidance it can possibly muster for our de- 
fense? 

Without discounting in the least the out- 
standing contributions made by veteran con- 
struction men, such as Mr. Roger W. Fulling, 
previously with DuPont, and now Director 
of Construction in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Properties and In- 
stallations, and perhaps a few others, let me 
emphatically say to you that from where I 
sit, it is obvious that we need more men with 
long construction experience in top positions 
of the Defense establishment. We need you 
to prevent fragmentation of engineering and 
construction agencies; we need you to intro- 
duce practical construction considerations 
into foreign treaties which impose an im- 
balance on construction economies and time 
as compared to alleviation of other tensions; 
we need you to devise means whereby a fair 
share of the better engineers and construc- 
tion men serve with the Armed Forces both 
in military and civil status; we need you to 
synchronize priorities of construction ma- 
terials needed to permit the construction of 
facilities to keep abreast of weapons being 
produced, because hardware is given high 
priority inconsistent with priorities given 
the construction which must support such 
weapons. I could enumerate many other 
important and allied reasons why, in my 
opinion, the Defense establishment needs the 
help of outstanding construction men in the 
several secretariats. I strongly suggest that 
the AGC look into this matter, verify what 
I have said, and raise volunteers as an act 
of patriotism in time of need. 

Well, at any rate, we are going to keep the 
competition high in defense construction 
and so we are going to ask you to play a part 
that may well be decisive to the air and arms 
supremacy of America by giving us. means 
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that no one else can surpass for putting new 
types of craft and missiles into operation. , 

Related to the requirement for precision 
is a trend toward greater quality in many 
types of construction besides pavements. 
When our country launched its vast military 
construction program immediately after the 
outbreak of the Korean campaign, the major 
emphasis was on getting the most construce 
tion possible at minimum cost. As we re- 
view our experience with that program, we 
find that in many cases this has resulted in 
high eventual charges for such items as 
maintenance, repair and replacement of 
facilities that are proving increasingly un- 
satisfactory. Today all of us concerned with 
military construction must, in my opinion, 
think of better facilities, rather than cheaper 
construction. We want to save money, but 
not at the expense of quality. When we build 
living quarters, for example, that are not of 
a quality conducive to encouraging men to re- 
main in service, we save construction money 
but risk loss of what is far scarcer and more 
valuable—trained, experienced men. In 
short, we can now document from experience 
something that I think all of us knew in a 
general way all the time—that when carried 
beyond a certain point, few things are as 
costly as a cheap construction. 

In saying this, I do not mean that we are 
not as eager for economy as we have ever been, 
The longer the present period of uncertainty, 
tension, and change lasts in the world, the 
greater will be the burdens piled upon our 
government and our people, and the more 
necessary will the strictest economy be. But 
I believe that economy is now being more 
realistically related to higher standards of 
quality and workmanship. ; 

Military construction is not the only field 
in which developments of significance to the 
Corps’ construction program have occurred 
qguring the past year. 

The effects of this year’s floods in New 
England and California are going to rever- 
berate through the Corps of Engineers for a 
long time. The New England flood was one 
of the most destructive natural disasters in 
American history, involving damages esti- 
mated conservatively as between 600 and 700 
millions of dollars. The California floods, 
though tragically costly in both life and 
property, proved less destructive—thanks in 
part to the Federal flood control structures 
and related structures, including those of 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Corps of Engineers’ flood con- 
trol structures, alone, prevented damage to 
the amount of $116 million. Iam not going 
to dwell either upon the economic effects of 
the floods or upon the tragic loss of life and 
destruction they brought in their wake. 
But I would like to mention some of the pre- 
ventive and remedial activities they evoked 
in the Federal Government. 

In September 1950, the Congress passed 
Public Law 875 to provide “an orderly and 
continuous means of assistance by the Fed- 
eral Government to the States and local 
governments in carrying out their respon- 
sibilities to alleviate suffering and damage 
resulting from major disasters * * *.” In 
January 1953, President Eisenhower by Exec- 
utive order delegated the administration of 
this law to the Federal Civil Defense Admin. 
istrator, Mr. Val Peterson. The relief opera- 
tion after the New England floods—which we 
called Operation Noah—provided the first 
large-scale test of this law in action and the 
first major test of the coordination of Army 
engineer operations under the civil-defense 
framework, which until then had been a 
subject of much discussion and paper plan- 
ning but virtually no field demonstration. 
Under Operation Noah, the Corps of Engi- 
neers within a matter of hours was able to 
mobilize a staff of civilian and military ex- 
perts drawn from all over the eastern half of 
the country and as far west as Omaha, Nebr. 
Within a very few days, the construction re- 
sources of the region had been put to work 
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restoring communications and other basic 
services. At peak strength, 3,365 mechanics 
and 1,423 items of heavy equipment were 
working on the reconstruction mission of the 
Corps. By the beginning of last December 
contract obligations had reached about 
$15 million, more than a thousand con- 
tracts had been completed, restoration work 
had been completed in 202 localities and 
was in progress in 178 more, 72 bridges had 
been removed and 223 bridges had been re- 
placed, 35 dams had been repaired, 99 water 
and sewer systems had been put back in 
operation, channel work had been done at 
237 locations, and the Corps of Engineers’ part 
of the flood-relief job was about 67 percent 
complete. These figures attest the tremen- 
dous job done by the contractors and con- 
structors of the flood area, who tackled their 
relief tasks with a speed and energy and skill 
of which your whole profession may be ex- 
tremely proud. 

Now, as the clean-up continues, the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, the Corps of 
Engineers, and the other Federal agencies 
upon which Civil Defense will call in case of 
emergency under Public Law 875, have been 
evaluating their Operation Noah experience 
with the view of working out more precise 
assignments and even better coordination of 
effort in case of future catastrophes in which 
the Corps might be called upon for assistance. 
These discussions are dealing with such 
matters as the setting up of operational plans 
in which the roles of local, State, and Fed- 
eral bodies will be predetermined as far as 
possible, and the surveying of the construc- 
tion and other resources that may be avail- 
able to each. They should help to provide 
the people of the United States with some- 
thing they have never had before—a nation- 
wide rescue plan for application in case of 
emergency by governmental guidance and 
leadership of the construction industry. 

Another significant development of the 
past year has been the increasing public 
concern over water resources, and particu- 
larly over the growing problem of municipal 
and industrial water supply. This concern 
was refiected in Congress, which authorized 
the starting or resumption of 102 new proj- 
ects by the Corps of Engineers alone. These 
new projects, once launched, will continue 
in construction for a number of years. Fur- 
thermore, I feel that the launching of these 
projects may indicate the beginning of a 
trend which may continue into a period of 
acceleration in water-resources development. 
The need for such development has become 
impressive, as shown by our backlog of un- 
built civil-works projects, which I have pre- 
viously mentioned, and there is every reason 
to believe that the people are becoming more 
and more alive to the need. 

Although for 20 years—since 1936—we have 
been working under the flood control legis- 
lation enacted that year, there is no river 
basin in the Nation where the flood-control 
program is more than two-thirds complete. 
The terrible floods in the North Atlantic 
States, New England, and California have 
spurred the demand for protection not only 
in those regions but in every American river 
valley. 

With the new starts provided this year, 
we are beginning work on projects needed to 
fill the main remaining gaps in our midcon- 
tinental trunk-line waterway system, con- 
stituted by the Mississippi system, but the 
development of many tributary and feeder 
lines into a true waterway network is hardly 
more than begun. 

And the public is now becoming aware of 
a new facet to water-resources work—the 
fact that an assured, adequate supply of 
water for domestic and industrial use in our 
communities is absolutely necessary if our 
economy is to be sustained and further ex- 
panded. In fact, I believe that the constantly 
growing, inexorable nationwide demand for 
more and more water in the face of a con- 
stantly diminishing natural underground 
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supply has now reached such Proportions 
that the most critical single future water. 
resources problem facing the Nation js that 
of providing an assured adequate supply of 
water for domestic, industrial ang Other 
needs. The construction industry, though 
not as directly dependent on water sup- 
plies as many other industries, is never. 
heless vitally affected by the problem 
because water supply is becoming one of the 
main limiting factors which will impose 
ceilings on continued growth and build. 
ing in many areas unless farsighted water 
supply programs are promptly undertaken, 
We have the estimate of the Paley Commis. 
sion that no other single factor will be more 
important in determining the future loca. 
tions of new industrial plants—and hence 
the centers of construction activity—than 
water supply. 

It seems to me self-evident that an ade. 
quate water supply for the future will have 
to depend more and more upon the conser. 
vation of available surface water through 
the use of reservoirs constructed by the Fed- 
eral Government, other governmental agen- 
cies, and private concerns. Primary re. 
sponsibility for providing municipal and 
industrial water supply lies, and I believe 
should continue to lie, with the States ang 
localities. But I also believe that the time 
has come for the consideration of legislation 
for Federal cooperation with State and local 
agencies in the solution of this problem— 
cooperation which can afford mutual econ- 
omies and other advantages to both Federal 
and non-Federal interests. Whether or not 
such legislation is provided, I believe that 
water-supply projects will form an increas- 
ingly significant portion of the Nation's con- 
struction endeavors from now on. 

Thus the teamwork and cooperation be- 
tween the Corps of Engineers and the con- 
struction industry continues to play a most 
significant part in national life, whether in 
the support of national economy by basic 
civil-works developments, or in the protec- 
tion of national existence by worldwide mili- 
tary construction. The preservation and 
perfection of our teamwork is a concern of 
utmost importance not only to ourselves, 
but, because of our vast joint responsibilities, 
to all the people of America. 

And hence I am personally and officially 
gratified at the success of the task force 
meetings that have been held between rep- 
resentatives of your association and of the 
corps ever since 1949. The worth and suc- 
cess of these meetings is proven by the fact 
that they have continued and are increas- 
ingly productive. The suggestion of the 
AGC that they be held at the different divi- 
sional headquarters of the corps in rotation 
has proved a most happy one, and divisions 
that have not yet been visited are looking 
forward to their turns to become hosts. 
Although I have not been able to attend any 
of these divisional meetings personally, I 
attended the first meeting in Washintgon at 
your headquarters in June 1953, and I have 
followed their progress with interest and 
appreciation. Moreover, the corps was rep- 
resented by the Deputy Chief of Engineers 
for Construction, Maj. Gen. Charles Holle, 
at the meeting in Washington last November 
at which the AGC group was headed by Mr. 
William DeButts. 

We appreciate your continued support of 
the affiliated reserve units, including the 
support given by your magazine, the Con- 
structor. We appreciate the fact you have 
given us that support not only during the 
exciting times of national emergency, but 
steadfastly through the ensuing years of cold 
war in which there is a natural tendency 
to let enthusiasm lapse and effort lag. 

During this spring, some thousands of 
engineer troops that have been serving and 
training with the Air Force will be returned 
to Army control. A good many of them now 
are going to be trained here in the United 
states. These troops must be taught to con- 
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ct facilities and lay pavements adequate 


o support operations under combat condi- 
tions. That means that they cannot receive 


mere token training, but must obtain skill 
and practice by the actual construction of 
operation-worthy facilities. 

I want to assure you, however, that our 
eneral policy will be, as always, to turn 

rogramed construction over to skilled and 
experienced constructors entitled to the 
work and able to perform it capably and eco- 
nomically—and I might add that the pre- 
ponderance of it, dollarwise, will continue to 
pe procured by competitive bidding. of 
course, the Department of Defense directive 
and the Army regulations restricting the use 
of military construction units to projects 
that “clearly contribute to the training of 
the unit for the performance of its wartime 
mission” will be scrupulously observed, as 
they always have been. But these former 
Aviation Engineers were doing heavy con- 
struction in remote overseas islands or bases 
and they will be known as “heavy constru- 
tion battalions’”’ under special technical su- 
pervision of the Chief of Engineers. They 
are D-Day units to be trained to a “T” for 
critically important defense missions for the 
Air Force and Army on the outbreak of an 
emergency. You gentlemen know that you 
can’t train such a “storm unit” as I had in 
the Southwest Pacific by peeling potatoes 
or pouring sidewalks for the Service Club. 
There will be give of these units stationed 
across the southern part of the country, and 
I need and am fully counting on your sup- 
port and cooperation in our assignment of 
proper training tasks to these ultra-impor- 
tant units. i 

In summary, it is apparent that the Army 
engineers and you Americar constructors are 
going to be working together for many years 
to come on jobs of increasing significance and 
difficulty, calling for the highest degree of 
mutual cooperation. We of the Army realize 
the problems involved in the tasks which 
confront us and the usual demands they im- 
pose upon you. If some of the demands of 
the Armed Forces seem extraordinary, it is 
only because the need is vital. We are count- 
ing on you to meet those demands. We on 
our part, in full understanding of the vital 
importance of your industry, will do every- 
thing in our power to help make our joint co- 
operation a mutually satisfactory, effective, 
smooth-working relationship. 

For I believe that if we adhere to the tested 
and proven principles of competition and 
leadership—leadership to which you can con- 
tribute more and more as you play an in- 
creasing role in the actual guidance of Gov- 
ernment and defense efforts—we can meet 
the Nation’s need for greater precision, qual- 
ity, economy, and fast-driving progress in all 
forms of construction enterprise. We can 
provide the Nation with the constructien 
base it needs for meeting any kind of emer- 
gency and any kind of challenge, whether it 
be a challenge of nature or of international 
rivalry. I believe this, because I know the 
toughness, virility, and survival characteris- 
tics of American constructors, individually 
and collectively. You have never been 
beaten, and I know you will never allow your- 
Selves to be beaten, in our field of national 
preeminence—construction technology. 





Strength: The American Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent statement of Syngman Rhee brings 
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impressively before us the anomalous 
and ridiculous situation now obtaining in 
Korea. 

As President Rhee points out, the Ko- 
rean truce was no sooner made than it 
was broken. Americans will ponder a 
long time, I am sure, before they can 
agree about many aspects of the Korean 
truce but they certainly are alarmed by 
what has transpired since —in flagrant, 
cynical, ruthless disregard for the peace 
agreement. The evidence before us 
shows that the Chinese Reds and the 
Communists generally have conspired, 
and are still conspiring in violation of 
the terms of the truce to strengthen their 
air installations and armed forces in 
North Korea. 

That they are also conducting a wide- 
spread campaign of espionage and in- 
filtration in South Korea, sheltered and 
protected by the so-called truce team 
comprised of nations that are identified 
with the Communist bloc and hostile to 
the free world, appears to be established 
by available reports and statements from 
responsible sources. 

President Rhee has spoken with force, 
propriety, and obvious justification, and 
the facts he set forth in his speech are 
undeniable. Whoever thinks that it will 
be possible to placate and appease the 
vicious Communist conspiracy is suffer- 
ing a palpable delusion since placation 
serves only to embolden the overt acts of 
the conspirators, and appeasement, like 
surrender to blackmail, only leads to 
further brazen and impossible demands. 

Strength of attitude, backed up by 
strength of arms and spirit, and strength 
of purpose to face all necessary risks, 
must be a firm cornerstone of American 
policy toward the Communist world. 





Statement of Hon. John W. McCormack, 
of Massachusetts, on the Announce- 
ment of the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following statement of 
the Honorable JoHN W. McCorMack: 

My guess for the past few months has been 
that the President would be a candidate. If 
he is a candidate, there is a deep obligation 
to our country that the people must con- 
sider. Even under conditions of peace, the 
work of the President is most trying. In 
these days of emergency, his responsibilities 
are magnified many times. One of the obli- 
gations of the people is to recognize that 
ours is a constitutional form of government, 
not a parliamentary or managerial one; that 
there is no substitute for the leadership of 
the President, particularly in the field of for- 
eign affairs; that it is a 24-hour job and not 
a part time or limited or semirecreational 
one. While my guess has been that he would 
be a candidate, my individual opinion is that 
any man in his position, without regard to 
party, would exercise wise judgment in not 
being a candidate. For over and above the 
benefits to some members of his party in 
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their campaigns for reelection, or even the 
Republican Party remaining in control of 
our Government, is a question of the nae 
tional interest of our country. I doubt very 
much that if the President runs and is 
elected, that the responsible authorities of 
other free government will enter into any 
agreements in the field of international 
affairs that would be other than of a tem- 
porary nature from day to day or week to 
week. I doubt if they would enter into any 
long-term agreement. I realize he had a 
hard decision to make with the political and 
business pressures upon him, and while I re- 
spect his decision, nevertheless, from the 
angle of the country, I think his wise deci- 
sion would have been not to be a candidate. 
Even as a candidate, and under the most 
favorable conditions to the Republican Party, 
I think he will not have more than a 50-50 
chance of winning. 





John Bond Trevor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of our country have sustained an 
immeasurable loss in the death last week 
of Mr. John Bond Trevor. 

Throughout his life Mr. Trevor’s ca- 
pacity for leadership of the highest 
order was demonstrated in many fields, 
and his profession, his community, and 
his country were enriched by it. He was 
a great patriot and zealously supported 
his country’s authority and interests. 
To that end he played a leading role 
in developing the immigration quota 
system which was established in 1924. 
For many years Mr. Trevor figured 
prominently in various patriotic groups 
and was the prime mover in the forma- 
tion of the American Coalition, an or- 
ganization of patriotic groups which in- 
vestigated what it believed to be Fascist 
and communistic activities in the United 
States. 

His advice and counsel was sought 
after not only by Members of Congress 
and Government officials but by men in 
high positions throughout our great 
country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to have printed in the Recorp 
an article which appeared in the New 
York Times of February 21 concerning 
this great American, which is as follows: 

John Bond Trevor, a frequent adviser to 
congressional committees and a long-time 
advocate of immigration restrictions, died 
yesterday afternoon after a long illness at his 
home, 11 East 91st Street. His age was 77. 

Mr. Trevor, a lawyer and industrialist who 
took an active part in public affairs, helped 
to devise the national origins quota system 
of regulating immigration. This system was 
incorporated into the immigration law in 
1924. Thereafter, Mr. Trevor was active in 
defending the law against frequent criticism, 

Mr. Trevor was the son of the late John B. 
Trevor and his second wife, the former Emily 
Norwood. He was born in Yonkers on No- 
vember 19, 1878, and traced his ancestry to 
Thomas Willett, a mayor of New York; 
William Floyd, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and Col. Benjamin Tall- 
madge, a member of Washington's staff, 
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A 1902 graduate of Harvard College, Mr. 
Trevor received an M. A. degree from the 
university a year later. He entered Colum- 
bia Law School in 1903, was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1904 and received an LL. B. 
degree in 1906. In 1932 the University of 
Rochester conferred on him the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. 


GOT LEGION OF HONOR 


Mr. Trevor was a veteran of World War I 
and was decorated by France with the Order 
of the Legion of Honor. After the armistice 
in 1918, he was put in charge of military 
intelligence here. 

Upon his discharge from the Army in 1919 
with the rank of captain, Mr. Trevor was 
appointed special deputy State attorney 
general to assist the joint legislative com- 
mittee. The agency, the so-called Lusk com- 
mittee, was set up to investigate subversive 
activity. 

In 1920, Mr. Trevor was named associate 
counsel of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to investigate Russian propa- 
ganda. The committee achieved the depor- 
tation of Luwig A. C. K. Martens, Soviet 
agent who tried to function as Ambassador 
without recognition. 

Subsequently Mr. Trevor was influential 
in obtaining the adoption of the first im- 
migration quota law and, in 1924, the per- 
manent quota system. In 1927 he founded 
a citizens committee to defend the system. 


HEADED AMERICAN COALITION 


The committee developed into the Ameri- 
can Coalition, an organization of patriotic 
societies. This group broadened its activ- 
ities to include opposition to nazism, fas- 
cism, and communism. Mr. Trevor served 
many terms as its president until 1950. He 
actively opposed the recognition of the So- 
viet Union and sought alien registration, 
which was adopted during World War II. 

Mr. Trevor was an active critic of the 
New Deal and an opponent of plans for world 
government or world federation. He made 
his views known by speeches at the New 
York Chamber of Commerce and through 
congressional testimony, newspaper articles, 
and books, and other activities. 

The Sons of the American Revolution 
awarded to him its gold medal for Ameri- 
canism in 1951. 

Mr. Trevor served at various times as vice 
president of Paul Smith College of Arts and 
Sciences, as a trustee of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and of New York 
University, and as commdoore of the St. 
Regis Yacht Club. 

He is survived by his widow, the former 
Caroline Murray Wilmerding; 2 sons, John 
B. Trevor, Jr., and Bronson Trevor; and 5 
grandchildren. 


Power of Congress To Regulate Foreign 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent State Department pamphlet on 
OTC tends, I think, to minimize the 
power proposed to be lodged in this or- 
ganization designed to control interna- 
tional commerce. 

The question, however, this Congress 
must decide is whether it proposes to sur- 
render its control over the regulation of 


foreign commerce and place it in the 
hands of an international body. Under 
present articles of the OTC agreement, 
it appears that this organization is set up 
to exercise definite control and regula- 
tion over the flow of international trade 
and would give the State Department 
rather than Congress the power to agree 
to any new obligations sought to be im- 
posed upon us restricting the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to regulate our 
trade. 

Under the proposed plan upon ap- 
proval by Congress the OTC would thus 
be empowered to exercise regulatory 
powers over our tariffs and foreign com- 
merce, and Congress in that event will 
have surrendered one of its fundamental 
constitutional prerogatives and obliga- 
tions. 

The State Department has already 
agreed in the GATT convention to elim- 
inate certain import quotas and not to 
establish others. 


It has also made agreements concern- 
ing tariff rates at specified levels and to 
maintain certain items on the free list. 

By this action the State Department 
is in effect exercising specific constitu- 
tional powers and duties of the Congress. 
If congressional powers are exercised by 
Congress in the future in the face of 
agreements already entered into by this 
Government, it will lay the Congress 
open to charges of breaking internation- 
al agreements. It is my conviction that 
the Congress should carefully scan our 
entire foreign-trade relations with a view 
to retaining its historic control of foreign 
trade and commerce. Congress, not the 
State Department or any other agency, 
should continue to exercise its constitu- 
tional power and duty to regulate for- 
eign commerce of the United States. 


Hon. Abe Stark, President of the Council 
of the City of New York, Receives 
Awards of the Eloy Alfaro Interna- 
tional Foundation of the Republic of 
Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
formal presentation speech of Mr. Her- 
man A. Bayern, American provost, Eloy 
Alfaro International Foundation, given 
on Monday, July 18, 1955, at which time 
the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and citation 
were bestowed on the Honorable Abe 
Stark, president of the council of the 
city of New York, in his office at city 
hall; and I also insert the acceptance 
speech of President Stark: 

Mr. BAYERN. I have the privilege, pleasure, 
and honor, President Stark, of conferring 
upon you the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and 
citation, by direction of the board of dig- 
nitaries of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation. You are in very good com- 
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pany, in view of the fact that both former 
President Harry S. Truman and President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower have likewise been 
60 honored by this famous foundation. 

The foundation was established to further 
the political and moral values of the Amer. 
cas by Gen. Eloy Alfaro, the Abraham Lincoln 
of Latin America, for whom the organization 
was named, and who, from 1895 to 1901 anq 
from 1904 to 1911, was the President of the 
Republic of Ecuador. 

Gen. Eloy Alfaro was known for his ef. 
forts to liberalize all countries of Latin 
America, and to improve educational stanq-. 
ards and opportunities, both for the children 
and adults. On the political side, Genera} 
Alfaro fought for liberty and American 
unity. He played a leading part in achiey. 
ing the liberalization of oppressed Latin 
American nations and further cooperation 
among the countries of this hemisphere. 

Furthermore, General Alfaro welded the 
factions of the Cuban Freedom Party to- 
gether in December, 1895—3 years before the 
Spanish American War, when he publicly 
petitioned the Queen of Spain in a docu- 
ment demanding Cuban independence. In 
1906, General Alfaro convened the Interna- 
tional Congress in Mexico City, attended by 
representatives of Latin-American Nations, 
to discuss questions relating to progress and 
well being of the American states, based 
upon justice and fraternity under the public 
laws of the Americas. 

Were General Alfaro alive today, he would 
be in the forefront of the fight to preserve 
for the Western Hemisphere the Pan Ameri- 
can unity of freedom-loving people. He 
woud be a zealous supporter of the work 
and program of the United Nations, and he 
would leave no stone unturned to assure, 
for all the peoples of the world, that home 
and peace and good will to all men that is 
our common heritage from our common 
creator. 

We are very fortunate, therefore, that we 
have a man of the stature of President Abe 
Stark, who is here to continue such ideals 
of democracy and in the belief that it was 
not from human hands but from the Great 
Creator that every man, woman and child 
inherits the inherent right of :ife, to hu- 
man liberty, to happiness and equal oppor- 
tunity. It is fortunate that the outstand- 
ing achievements and accomplishments of 
President Abe Stark are recorded for all the 
world to observe in a lifetime of service as 
a private and public spirited citizen, and 
as a public official in New York and through- 
out the Nation. We know of no one, who, 
by his public and private services, to man- 
kind, has more fully and brilliantly earned 
this great honor. 

A famous author, Mr. Ben Burroughs, 
must have had a vision of President Abe 
Stark when he wrote a sketch on The Rich- 
est Man. He said: “That the richest man 
in the world is He * * * Who has some 
one to love * * * A man who worships as 
he likes * * * and works for all he earns 

* * * a man who'll practice tolerance 

* * * and whose love of freedom burns 
* * © A man who is respected for * * * 
The goodness of his name * * * The one 
who lives an average life * * * without the 
quest for fame.” Abe Stark is the personifi- 
cation of these attributes, which were so dear 
to General Eloy Alfaro during his lifetime. 

In view of the foregoing, and in recogni- 
tion as a leader of men and as a builder of 
boys, President Stark has demonstrated that 
success in private enterprise or in public 
affairs requires personal devotion, active in- 
telligence and bold constructive vision, in 
our democratic society there will always be 
recognition afforded to men whose service 
is humanity and whose mission is mankind. 
President Abe Stark is New York City’s out- 
standing example of a successful business 
executive in the field of public administra- 
tion, Therefore, in recognition of his ex- 
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traordinary distinguished patriotic, philan- 


thropic, religious and humanitarian serv- 
ices, it now gives me honor, happiness and 
onal pleasure to now carry the deter- 


rson Pees 
Piination of the board of dignitaries into 
effect. I hereby present the Eloy Alfaro 


nd Cross and citation of this famous 


Gra 3 
foundation to President Abe Stark. 

Mr. STarK. I am _ deeply grateful and 
greatly honored to receive the Grand Cross 


and citation of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation of the Repubile of Panama. 

My appreciation is enhanced by the fact 
that while this beautiful presentation is 
peing made, a conference of far-reaching 
magnitude is being held in Geneva by our 
leaders in their sincere endeavor to achieve 
a lasting peace. 

General Alfaro, during his lifetime, and 
the Eloy Alfaro International Foundation 
have always striven to bring about better 
understanding among the people of the 
world, and to solidify the Americas. 

I sincerely hope and pray that our leaders 
at Geneva will succeed in promoting the 
lasting peace, for which General Eloy Alfaro 
fought and died for in his efforts to bring 
about international accord. While liberty 
and freedom constitute the heritage of every 
American, nevertheless, we must ever be vig- 
ilant to preserve it and to protect it. 

Please accept my sincere and grateful ap- 
preciation for this great honor bestowed 
upon me by the Board of Dignitaries of the 
Eloy Alfaro International Foundation. I 
shall always cherish it as a coveted memento 
and an inspiration to accelerate my efforts 
in behaif of the people of the city of New 
York, and our country. Thank you very 
much, and may God bring in our time peace 
on earth and good will to all men. 





Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo Recipient of 
World Brotherhood Award 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 20, 1956, under the auspices of 
World Brotherhood, Inc., Brig. Gen. Car- 
los P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassador 
to the United States and chairman of 
the Philippine delegation to the United 
Nations, was presented the first annual 
World Brotherhood Award for service to 
the human community. I am pleased to 
insert into the Recorp the address of 
General Romulo on that occasion: 

My talk tonight has to do with various 
letters of the alphabet and the connection 
between those letters and the cause of hu- 
man peace and freedom. Some of these let- 
ters are familiar, such as U. N., U. S. A., 
and U. S. S. R. Some are not so familiar 
but are rapidly becoming so. I refer in par- 
ticular to IRBM, ICBM, and NW. What we 
do about these various letters, how we ar- 
range them or rearrange them, will have 
more to do with the kind of lives we will 
live in the next decade or so than anything 
we may be doing as businessmen, or educa- 
tors, or community leaders. Indeed, our 


decisions concerning the disposition of those 
letters may have a bearing on the question 
of human destiny. 

IRBM stands for the intermediate range 
ballistic missile. 
continental ballistic missile. 
nuclear warfare. 


ICBM stands for the inter- 
NW stands for 
Put them all together and 
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you have the triumph of hell on earth— 
made by man, directed by man, aimed at 
man, 

The intermediate range ballistic missile 
is what the name implies—a device for carry- 
ing the hell bombs over fairly short areas— 
let us say, from any part of Europe to any 
other part of Europe. The intercontinental 
ballistic missile can carry the hell bombs 

rom one continent to another. The ICBM 

has a range of 5,000 miles or more. If the 
polar route is used, there is no country in 
North America, Europe, or Asia that is not 
accessible to any other country on those 
three continents. 

What speeds do the ballistic missiles at- 
tain? It is no military secret that they are 
faster by far than the speed of bullets. 
Faster, at least seven times faster, than the 
speed of sound. Faster, at least four times 
faster, than the revolution of the earth it- 
self. ‘The ICBM brings the United States and 
the U. S. S. R. within 20 minutes of each 
other. It also brings the human race within 
minutes of the kind of destiny that makes a 
man-fashioned farce of the gift of sacred 
life. 

For neither is it any military secret that 
there is no real defense against the kind of 
war now impending. 'The-interceptor system 
has yet to be devised that can adequately 
meet the threat of large numbers of these 
sleek engines streaking through space and 
carrying nuclear cargoes. 

According to the best intelligence avail- 
able, the ballistic missiles are now getting 
out of the experimental stage. According to 
the same intelligence, within 1 year suf- 
ficient numbers of these carriers will have 
been tested and ready for quantity produc- 
tion. 

I have no way of knowing whether, as some 
reports have claimed, the United States is 
behind the U. S. S. R. in the development of 
these missiles. For the sake of the American 
people and of history itself, I hope and pray 
that it is not. 

But let me make one thing clear. Even if, 
within a very short time, the free world were 
to catch up with and even pass the U.S.S. R. 
in its ICBM program, that by itself would 
not provide an adequate basis for world 
peace. For I believe that nothing is more 
dangerous or more insulting to the intelli- 
gence than the theory, which one often hears 
these days, that the peace we seek can be 
created out of mutual terror. 

I believe in military preparedness. Make 
no mistake about that. Idon’t want the free 
world to fall behind in any single respect in 
terms of military strength. But it is a 
serious weakness to believe that military 
preparedness by itself can safeguard the 
cause of peace and civilization. 

The only justification for armaments in a 
free society is to serve as the shield behind 
which we can press forward with the great 
ideas that can in time dispose of force itself. 

Let me repeat: The world is perhaps 1 year 
away from a point of noreturn. At the end 
of that time, we will either have in being a 
fully functioning system of workable and en- 
forceable control over the alphabet of the 
apocalypse, or we shall be locked into a period 
of sleepless waiting as the tensions and ap- 
prehensions mount toward their climax. 

That is why I say that nothing is more 
frresponsible or more dangerous to the cause 
of human life on this planet than the no- 
tion that a system of mutual terror can give 
us peace. The very existence on either side 
of ultimate weapons places such a premium 
on surprise attack as to create trigger 
thoughts and trigger fingers. Terror makes 
for fear. Mutual terror makes for mutual 
fear. 

Human life requires and deserves some- 
thing more substantial than mutual fear and 
terror for its foundations. 

I am sure I do not have to remind anyone 
that the ICBM and nuclear weapons do not 
exist in the best of all possible worlds. They 
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exist in the context of national rivalries, in 
the context of basic national insecurity, in 
the context of a period of world revolution, 
in the context of aggression that has al- 
ready taken place, in the context of powerful 
upheavals involving more than 1,300,000,000 
human beings—more than half the human 
race—who are coming up out of more than 
a century of indignity but who are not quite 
certain where they should now go or what 
the light is that will guide them. 

All these things are happening today. The 
notion that the main challenges and up- 
heavals of our age can be kept free of ex- 
piosions through a system of mutual terror 
is, again I say, not merely a thoughtless 
concept but an evil one. It is evil because it 
is morally repugnant. It is evil because it 
says in effect that man’s destiny can only be 
shaped by and is dependent upon force. It 
represents, this incredible theory does, the 
ultimate attack on the affirmative nature of 
man—his ability to mobilize his intelligence, 
his spirituality, his imagination, and his 
courage for the attainment of great ends. 

Ten years ago, when the United Nations 
Charter was being considered at San Fran- 
cisco, my Government came to the confer- 
ence with both hopes and apprehensions. 

Our hopes were for a world in which the 
imagination and intelligence of man could 
be turned to the making of the finest age yet 
known in history. We felt that the same 
energies that had been demonstrated in war 
could be used in the conquest of scarcity 
and human misery. There was nothing be- 
yond man’s reach. He could reclaim the 
wastelands. He could tap the basic energy 
of the sun. He could turn to the seas for 
new sources of raw materials. He could lib- 
erate himself from drudgery. He could edu- 
cate his children. He could embark on the 
vast adventure of self-fulfillment. 

Our apprehensions were that very little of 
this promise might be realized because the 
nations at San Francisco would be so preoc- 
cupied with purely national problems that 
they wouldn’t have time to lift their heads 
high enough in order to sniff the cool, brisk 
air of a new age. We were afraid that the 
nations were so locked in the past, so tied to 
outworn concepts of how best to achieve 
security, that they would repeat errors in- 
stead of learning from them. 

And of all the obsolete concepts, none was 
greater or more damaging than the notion 
that we could avert another world war with- 
out world law. This was the idea that the 
United Nations could exist side by side with 
the kind of unfettered national sovereignty 
that made aggression possible and indeed 
inevitable. 

I believed at San Francisco and still be- 
lieve today that our best chance for peace— 
indeed, our only chance for peace—is by 
making of the United Nations an organiza- 
tion with powers adequate to prevent aggres- 
sion, adequate to control civilization-smash- 
ing weapons, adequate to deal with the basic 
causes of war, adequate to raise the stand- 
ard of world justice, adequate, finally, in 
terms of the human individual himself. 

Please don’t let me give you the impression 
that mine was the only government at San 
Francisco that expressed its hopes for a crea- 
tive peace. Not for a second would I with- 
hold credit from many of my colleagues 
whose hopes were no less real than my own, 
or whose apprehension were no less severe. 

The inability of San Francisco to create a 
United Nations which could replace the 
world anarchy left by the Second World 
War can be traced, I believe, to the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. There was a strong conviction at San 
Francisco that the world’s peoples were not 
yet sufficiently advanced in their thinking 
to support a worid organization with ade- 
quate authority to make and enforce world 
law. My conviction then and now is that 
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the world’s peoples will respond to inspired 
leadership precisely on questions of world 
law. 

2. The United Nations created at San Fran- 
cisco represented a solidification of the status 
quo existing at the end of the war. Peace 
was never really created at the end of the 
war: all the uncertainties, unresolved is- 
sues, and hanging questions were left as 
thev were. The United Nations was super- 
imposed on the existing complexities and 
tensions without any real authority to deal 
with them. The best the U. N. could do 
was to try to keep a very bad situation from 
becoming worse. But bad situations tend 
to get worse in the absence of proper plans 
or means to deal with them. The range 
of the U. N.’s effectiveness was thus limited 
to the juggling of explosive situations. 

3. The implications of a two-power world 
were never fully appreciated at San Fran- 
cisco. It was mistakenly assumed that the 
only thing required for peaceful relations 
petween the United States and the U.S.S. R. 
was for both countries to live and let live. 


But the live-and-let-live theory had never 
worked in history whenever two powerful 
nations faced each other across a power 
vacuum. In 1945, the world between the 


United States and Soviet Russia represented 
uch a vacuum. It was inevitable that each 
state would consider this vacuum in the light 
of its own ultimate security. The vacuum 
would be especially tempting to a country 
such as the U. S. S. R. with its powerful 
ideological Grive and its historic ideological 
claims concerning world revolution. But 
even without respect to ideolegy, competi- 
tion was inevitable in terms of the long- 
range security interests of both nations. 

San Francisco never really faced up to this 
issue. The failure to do so took the form of 
easy rationalizations. It was said that if the 
United States and U.S. S. R. couldn’t agree, 
then a stronger U. N. was impossible. And 
if they could agree, a stronger U. N. wasn't 
necessary. 

If we are to accept this logic, then it would 
be equally logical to dispose of the United 
Nations altogether For if the peace is to be 
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Gependent on agreement between the giants, 
then why a U.N. in the first place? The only 
real justification for a U. N. is to define the 
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itself from world public opinion on an issue 
clearly involving the welfare and safety of 
the world’s peoples. I believe that a time- 
table for true world security, with a step- 
by-step long-range strengthening of the 
United Nations to achieve the necessary 
powers—I believe that this approach was at 
least worth the effort. This is what I mean 
when I say that the affirmative definition of 
necessary goals is where genuine security 
begins. 

But all this is now behind us. Whatever 
went wrong at San Francisco or in the years 
that followed, we are confronted with the 
need to deal with the present. 

Complex though the present situation may 
be, it is not beyond human comprehension 
or control. Certain facts cannot be dis- 
puted. Within a year—2 years at the most— 
the armaments race will reach its climax. 

The time, therefore, to attempt to meet 
the problem is now. 

I believe that the full General Assembly 
of the United Nations should consider this 
matter at its next general session. It should 
undertake the most thorough examination of 
all the implications of the ICBM in the con- 
text of developing world tensions. This is- 
sue should have right-of-way over all others. 

The General Assembly can consider the 
fundamental problems concerned with the 
control of the planet-shattering weapons. 
When we do that, we will automatically be 
considering the control of war itself, fer what 
is required to take care of the first will also 
take care of the second. 

The U. N. must consider, in short, the big 
questions that will ultimately have to lead to 
a charter review conference—how to win the 
support of the overwhelming majority of the 
world’s peoples for a United Nations with re- 
sponsible authority; how to prevent aggres- 
sion; how to deal with conspiracy on the 
world level; how to insure world justice; how 
to safeguard human existence. 

The agenda is survival. And even as the 
debate begins, there is one measure that can 
be taken that can give point to the debate 
and conceivably win the world a little time. 
We can put knowlegde to work. The U.N. 
can take the initiative in bringing about a 
public accounting of armaments. 

Knowledge about arms, universally held, 
could reduce unwarranted fears. It could 
warn of attack. It could provide a basis for 
control agreements among nations as the es- 
sential prelude to world arms laws. It could 
disclose violations of control agreements and 
laws. Knowledge about arms, universally 


held—this is what can be done now. 
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Any mutual inspection agreements be. 
tween nations should provide that the UN 
receive copies of information gathered by 
participating nations. U.N. ground-inspec. 
tion teams could supplement national jn. 
spectors at agreed control points, just as the 
U. N. is now doing in Korea and may soon 
do in Palestine. 

Nations having aerial reconnaissance forces 
should be requested to place smal] units 
under the operational control of the vy. N 
agency, and arrangements could be made for 
the U. N. to take responsibility for aerial 
inspection of those areas of the world not 
covered by reciprocal national surveys, 

The U. N. could participate in the earth. 
satellite program and other scientific efforts 
associated with the international geophysica] 
year where such activities might develop op- 
portunities to collect data on world military 
forces as well as scientific information. The 
U. N. should itself operate the reconnaissance 
satellites soon to encircle the earth. 

The U. N. should call on individuals ang 
private organizations throughout the world 
to cooperate directly in reporting arms in. 
formation of all kinds. This focus for the 
loyalty of the world’s peoples is a necessary 
part of any system to enforce subsequent 
arms agreements. 

This proposal, therefore, calls for the U.N, 
to begin now to report regularly to the world 
on the development, testing, production, and 
possession of arms. Accurate, complete, and 
universally available arms data can soon be- 
come the basis for U. N.-sponsored effort to 
achieve world arms controls and reduction. 

I am certain that no one will regard this 
proposal as an end in itself. The end, of 
course, can only be a United Nations wis 
enough and strong enough to bring to our 
planet a rule of law and justice. And justice 
involves not merely the careful and precise 
operation of legal machinery. It involves 
the passionate concern for the human indi- 
vidual, making life as meaningful and pur- 
poseful as the human potential will permit. 
For safety and security are not enough. The 
fulfillment of the human potential remains 
today, as it has always been, the main busi- 
ness of the human race. 





Prayer for Peace Movement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
prayer-for-peace movement inaugurated 
several years ago by Hon. Herve J. 
L’Heureux, outstanding member of the 
United States Foreign Service and vet- 
eran of World War II, continues to grow 
and to spread threughout the world. 

It is based on the efficacy of prayer in 
solving current international problems 
and would establish an international 
custom whereby all men, women, and 
children who believe in God “would 
pause for 1 minute in the midst of their 
daily tasks, at 12 o’clock noon each 
and, raising their hearts and minds to- 
ward God, ask him to help us adjust our 
international differences to enable the 
nations of the world to secure an equl- 
table and abiding peace. 

Since it was established in 1948 
movement has made very impressivé 
progress in many nations. Unique in 


the fact that it does not embrace any 
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and urges universal prayer, it is fully 
understandable that it should compel 
the interest and acceptance of very large 
numbers of people of all denominations 
who have basic faith in the Prince of 
peace. The movement is all-embracing 
as to believers in the Almighty and is not 
confined to any sect, denomination, na- 
race. 

toting served loyally and faithfully in 
our armed services, and so ably and effi- 
ciently in our Foreign Service, Mr. 
L'Heureux possesses a wealth of ability, 
knowledge, and experience to conduct 
thismovement. All lovers of peace, and 
all believers in God, applaud him for his 
unselfish devotion to the best ideals of 
religion and democracy. That he, above 
all others, Should have had the inspira- 
sion, the zeal, the idealism, and selfless- 
ness to join with his service comrades to 
initiate Prayers for Peace, compels our 
admiration and our own prayerful asso- 
ciations. 

The lines are drawn in the fearful 
struggle between East and West, between 
atheism and faith in God, between des- 
potism and freedom, between Red im- 
perialism and democracy. For reasons 
that are inherent in the philosophy and 
strategy of Marxist communism the 
world is racing madly toward another 
welter of blood and destruction that 
threatens civilization. Up to this time, 
the instruments of enlightened man- 
kind, argument, persuasion, diplomacy 
have failed to check this ghastly race. 
It may well be, as has often been the 
case in history, that prayer, faith, 
brotherhood, and good works may accom- 
plish what statesmanship has failed to 
achieve. 

If people everywhere, individually and 
collectively, could be persuaded to turn 
away from materialistic concepts and 
practices which have taken hold of much 
of the world and return to their basic 
belief in the omnipotence, goodness, and 
mercy of the Lord, the great problems 
which now confuse 4nd enthrall most of 
mankind might be solved. 


There is more than a ray of hope in 
the current world situation. Despite the 


ruthless Communist conspiracy, many 
200d, sincere, devout people throughout 
his Nation and the world, still are pos- 
essed of religious faith and belief, still 
vorship the Almighty and repose confi- 
dence in Him. Even in the great Soviet 
Empire, notwithstanding the antirelig- 
ion and persecution practiced by Marx- 
ism, millions and millions of people still 
hold firm to their religious beliefs and 
challenge the infamous doctrine that re- 
ligion is merely an opiate. 

If prayers for peace could be spread 
throughout the world to reach into the 
hearts and minds of believers, a great 
chorus of prayers for peace would echo 
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tarough the world and, in time, would 
soften and chasten those now engaged in 
spreading international hatred, promot- 





ing the fires of revoiution and war. 

Mr. L'Heureux and his group are mak- 
ing’? a noteworthy contribution to the 
Cause of peace. They are entitled to the 
respect, the gratitude, the encourage- 
ment, and support of all who earnestly 
peace, believe in the power of the 


seek 
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living God, and hold fast to the ideal of 
human freedom, If this movement con- 
tinues, it could well bring mankind to- 
gcther in a great unity of faith, and open 
the door to universal peace, prosperity, 
and happiness for the world. 





But the Law Requires It 
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HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of February 
27, 1956: 

BuT THE LAW REQUIRES IT 


Two notable visitors to Hawaii recently 
have expressed amazement that the sugar 
and pineapple industries are negotiating for 
contracts with a union whose regional repre- 
sentative and spokesman has been convicted 
under the Smith Anti-Communist Act. 

The union is the ILWU and the chief 
negotiator for it is Jack W. Hall, one of the 
“Hawaii Seven” convicted on June 19, 1953, 
in a Federal court trial here; convicted on 
the first ballot. 

Representative Francis E. WALTER, Penn- 
sylvania, Democrat, was the first to draw 
attention to this situation. He said he will 
seek Federal action under a 1954 law to deny 
the union the services of the National Labor 
Relations Board so long as it continues to 
accept Communist leadership. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell like- 
wise was critical of the situation. He points 
out that action to correct is the responsi- 
bility of the Justice Department, and not his 
department. 

Meanwhile some Democratic spokesmen 
here, conveniently ignoring the fact that it 
was Representative WALTER, a Democrat, who 
first raised the issue, are accusing Secretary 
Mitchell and Governor King of waving the 
Red flag because of their references to the 
local situation. 

Industry representatives don't like it. But 
they are powerless to do other than they have 
been doing until the Federal Government 
moves in, as it has against the International 
Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers 
(independent) and the United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers, both ousted 
from the CIO at the same time the ILWU 
was because of alleged Communist domina- 
tion. 

In the preliminary legal skirmishing in 
the case of the miners’ union, the Govern- 
ment has won every round. The next 
is a hearing by the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board. 

Legal decisions in the case 
tricians also have gone against the 
date. 

With the precedent of these two unions 
to guide it, the Federal Government could 
move against the ILWU. 

Federal action to challenge the ILWU lead- 
ership has been too long delayed. Co 
man WALTER, a Democrat, doesn't like it. 
Secretary Mitchell, a Republican, doesn’t like 
it. Weof Hawaiidon’t likeit,either. Buts 
long as the Federal law requires industry tc 
bargain with union representatives who ar 
chosen by union members, employers must 
accept such representatives. Sometimes that 


is fine; sometimes it isn’t. 
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Why the Farmer Isn’t Flourishing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article in the ConcGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD. This article, by Russell 
Lord, entitled “Why the Farmer Isn't 
Flourishing,” brings to mind some of 
the terrible things that happened to our 
agriculture before and during the de- 
pression years. 

The Democratic administration suc- 
ceeded after long years of struggle and 
fighting to get adequate and good legis- 
lation through both Houses. The pres- 
ent administration would like to have 
you forget all these trials and tribula- 
tions and sink down to a position of 
complacency and accept the program of 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson which 
cannot work, and would weaken and de- 
stroy the work so far accomplished by 
the preceding administration. 

The article follows: 


{From the Saturday 


WHY THE FARMER ISN'T FLOURISHING 

“If a man were porter of hellgate,” says 
the clown in Macbeth, ‘He should have old 
turning of the key. * * * Here’s a farmer 
that hanged himself on the expectation of 
plenty; come in time; have napkins enough 
about you; here you'll sweat for’t.” 

The jibe was probably an old one even 
, as old as commercial agriculture. A 
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undertaken in 1951, the analysis Is balanced 
in the final chapter by a critical composition 
of the whole Committee on Agricultural Pol- 
icy, and some individual notes of protest. 
Examples of the latter: 

“What about the ‘surplus’ of farm people? 
* * * What [other] jobs are available? 
What training will be needed? What help 
in moving and job hunting will be required? 

“What is plainly needed is a program to 
improve diets and stimulate consumption 
both at home and abroad. We should be 
experimenting boldly with food stamps, with 
expanded schoo! lunches, with better mar- 
keting devices, and with other methods to 
keep abundance from becoming a Curse.” 

A like line of protest is more aggressively 
developed by Leon H. Keyserling and a study 
staff of the Conference on Fconomic Devel- 
opment. Their pamphlet, Full Prosperity 
for Agriculture, is an able and eloquent 
presentation of the liberal or leftward of 
moderate approach to full production and 
full employment. As more or less unrecon- 
structed New Dealers, Mr. Keyserling and his 
associates regard present administration farm 
policies as negative, timid, and inhumane: 

“Current farm policies stem from the thesis 
that the surpluses of farm commodities re- 
fiect surplus farm production plant; that the 
contrived deflation of farm income will re- 
duce the farm plant and population; that 
less farm output will automatically raise 
farm prices and income; and that those 
forced out by the process will either land on 
their feet or have only their own inefficiency 
to blame if they land on their heads. * * * 
This is a sad throwback to the method by 
which other surpluses—including a labor 
surplus—were cured a generation ago. * * * 
The great progress of our general economy 
during the past quarter-century from boom 
and bust to improved stability, and from 
inhumanity to conscience, has rejected this 
mythology.” 

If there be campaign material in this for 
the year ahead it will center, I imagine, on 
the designation of farm deflation as con- 
trived and in part effected by present elab- 
orations of the governmental apparatus set 
up in the 1930’s for farm relief. Can it be 
true that now, instead of simply plowing 
down every third row of cotton, we are con- 
triving to plow every third little-farm family 
off the land and into the streets? I think 
not. I think that the initial Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, for which I 
worked, was not contrived to strengthen the 
position of the “haves” among farmers and 
crowd out those of lesser means; but it prob- 
ably did so unwittingly, by and large, and 
to that extent hastened accelerating forces 
of displacement. About one-fourth of our 
people were farming in 1930, as compared 
to one-third in 1915. Now only about one- 
sixth are farmers, and soon it will be one- 
tenth. Mechanization and high capital 
costs make this inevitable. It costs about 
as much now to buy and equip an adequate 
farm plant—#$50,000 or more—in most parts 
of this country as it did to start a country 
bank a generation ago. 

he years of our farm pioneering have not 
ended, but our initial and too brutal concept 
of soil-mining for insatiable markets has 
changed. American farmers take far better 
care of the land now than they did when 
the first farm programs started; and that 
is one clear gain. Another gain, not always 
as clearly discernible, lies in a growing rec- 
ognition that surplus problems, both as to 
goods and jobs, are not simply economic 
problems; they are moral problems. And 
throughout the past third of a century, par- 
ticularly, we have sought more strenuously, 
boldly, and ardently than any other people 
in history to modify and conduct the profit 
system so that a balanced abundance of 
farm products may be more decently main- 
tained and shared. 


Confusion on Middle East Is Blamed on 
Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune 
carries an article by David Lawrence 
concerning the confused situation in the 
Middle East. I have asked permission 
to include this in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Appendix, because I believe it 
places in true perspective the recent tes- 
timony of Secretary of State Dulles be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


mittee. 
The article follows: 
ON MipDLE East Is BLAMED ON 
DEMOCRATS 
(By David Lawrence) 
WASHINGTON, February 28.—The United 
States and her allies are determined to pre- 
serve the territorial integrity of Israel and 
to use physical force if necessary to do it. 
This is the big news of the Middle Eastern 
situation. It was made plain enough to the 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee but, instead of recognizing its 
significance, some of the Democrats played a 
disgraceful game of politics and attempted 
to badger the Secretary of State. They pre- 
ferred to give the Communist world the im- 
pression that American councils are divided, 
wavering, and without resoluteness. 


There is a good chance of achieving peace 
in the Middle East if all Americans, irrespec- 
tive of party, will get behind the policy laid 
down by the United States and her allies. 
This was first given public emphasis in a 
statement issued just after Prime Minister 
Eden visited President Eisenhower in Wash- 
ington a few weeks ago. But the other day 
Secretary of State Dulles amplified it sig- 
nificantly to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee when he said: 

“By our pledges, of the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States, we have un- 
dertaken to stand ready to put our power 
behind a United Nations action to save Israel. 
After all, Israel is a creature of the United 
Nations. The armistices were negotiated by 
the United Nations. There is no country in 
the world which has as strong a call upon 
the United Nations as the State of Israel has, 
and we believe that if the members of the 
United Nations will put their strength be- 
hind the United Nations’ action to save 
Israel, that is a far better assurance for Israel 
than if we get into an arms race, because 
any amount of arms which Israel can buy 
from the United States can be topped, like 
that, by more arms which the Soviet Union 
will plow into the situation, and you get 
into an arms race which Israel cannot pos- 
sibly win, because Israel, with 4 population 
of about 1,700,000 and a very small area, can- 
not absorb arms comparable to what can be 
absorbed by the surrounding Arabs, with 
their capacity to absorb arms, now that they 
have access to the arsenals of the Soviet 
Union.” 


CONFUSION 


MORE IMPORTANT NEWS 


This text should have been widely dissem- 
inated by all the press services. It was more 
important news than the picayunish and 
captious questions of Democrats seeking po- 
litical publicity at the expense of their na- 
tion’s interest. 

For the American policy in the Middle East 
is firm and unequivocal. It proclaims that 
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action will be taken either within or Without 
the United Nations. 

This could mean military force as g last 
resort and a blockade of the Middle East area 
by allied naval forces. But before such a con. 
tingency is ever reached, Mr. Dulles Pointe 
out to the Senators, the lead would be taken 
by the United Nations, adding this impbrtant 
comment: 

“Now, if that lead wére balked by Soviet 
veto, then we would face another Problem 
either of going to the General Assembly and 
seeking action there, because you may recall 
that in 1950 there was adopted a SO-Called 
uniting-for-peace resolution, which provided 
that if there was a veto in the Security 
Council which prevented giving aid and as. 
sistance in the event of aggression, then a 
special meeting of the General Assembly 
could be called on 24-hours’ notice to deal 
with the problem. 

“So that there are various alternatives that 
we have in mind that might be availed of 
if there were aggression, and if there was 
a veto in the Security Council so it coulg 
not invoke assistance to the victim of ag- 
gression.” 

DISPUTE WITH DULLES 

Notwithstanding this forthright expression 
of American policy—which should be a warn- 
ing to Soviet Russia, too—certain Demo. 
cratic Senators chose to belittle the efforts 
of the Secretary of State and argue with him 
on the intangible question of whether the 
Soviets are or are not changing their global 
policies and propaganda. It was an excur- 
sion into the realm of abstraction. 

These tactics are the usual story of selfish 
partisanship taking hold, in a political year, 
above patriotism and the national interest, 
The opposition parties in the British and 
French Parliaments are afflicted with the 
same disease. Millions of American voters 
are to some extent to blame because they 
elected a Democratic Congress in 1954 and 
served notice that for 2 years at least there 
would be a divided Government. 

It’s a sad state of affairs to find so many 
of the Democrats playing politics with hu- 
man tragedy. In the end they will succeed 
in encouraging the Communists to take 
chances in the Middle East, and the result 
might be war or a crisis that could easily 
bring on war. This is a time for forbearance 
and the avoidance of partisanship. 


The Soil-Bank Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Senate is presently engaged in an ex- 
tended debate on the farm bill, S. 3183. 
This bill was recently reported to the 
floor by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, of whom Senator ELLENDER 
is chairman. Many amendments will be 
offered to this bill on the floor, and no 
one can say definitely at this time just 
what the bill will look like when the Sen- 
ate has finished its deliberations. 

The bill as reported out by the Senate 
committee is a great improvement over 
the bill which contained nothing but the 
soil-bank provisions, because S. 3183 
provides for price supports at 90 percent 
of parity for basic commodities during 
1956 and 1957. And in addition, it gives 
a little much-needed relief to the hard- 
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airy farmer of this country by 
raising the support level of dairy prod- 
ucts from the present 75 percent com- 
uted under the new formula to 80 per- 
cen; computed under the old formula, 
Even these improvements leave much to 
be desired because the bill provides no 
relief whatsoever to the producers of 
peef, pork, poultry, fruit, and vegetables. 
Any sound legislation which will result 
in lifting agriculture out of the present 
depression and give farmers an income 
permitting them to pay their interest, 
taxes, operating costs, and still have any- 
thing approaching an American stand- 
ard of living, must include an equaliza- 
tion payment direct to the producer, cov- 
ering the difference between the price for 
which nonstorable commodities sell on 
the open market and 90 percent of par- 
ity. Anything less than the above is not 
approaching the problem in a realistic 
manner and will only result in failure to 
cure agriculture’s greatest illness. ‘There 
is no way to avoid the problem. Prices 
of farm products are too low. The farm- 
er’s share of the national income is too 
little. His share of the consumer’s dollar 
is now less than 40 cents. Nothing but 
price supports will cure this situation. 

The so-called soil bank has some merit 
as a conservation measure, but it will 
prove absolutely inadequate as a measure 
for restoring income and purchasing 
power to agriculture. The soil-bank 
measure, without adequate price sup- 
ports, is much like a house without a 
foundation or a tractor without a motor. 

The soil-bank plan is in two sections. 
The first section provides for the estab- 
lishment of the soil bank which must 
be taken out of allotments; this is the 
acreage that will be retired for pay. The 
farmer will be required to enter into a 
contract with the Secretary covering, not 
less than a 3-year period and he will be 
required to establish the fact that he 
will be in control of this land for the 
duration of this contract. Most tenants 
operate under a year to year tenure, so 
this provision would make ineligible a 
tenant with only a 1-year lease, and 
might easily lead to the landlord push- 
ing his tenants off the land and leasing 
to the Government whatever ailotments 
he had. The ceiling on payments, as 
established in this bill, is $750 million 
per year, with 5 million farms in the 
United States, this would give an aver- 
age payment of $150 per farm. It is 
true many farmers would get more than 
the $150 average—but that would aiso 
mean that many farmers would get 
much less than $150. 

The soil bank would not release farm- 
ers from complying with their allotments 
because it is stated on page 7, beginning 
With line 15: 

To be eligible for such compensation, the 
producer shall reduce his acreage of the com- 
modity below his farm acreage allotments 
within such limits as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe. 
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Again on page 21, beginning with line 
14: 

No person shall be eligible for payments 
of compensation under this act with respect 
to any farm for any year, in which the acre- 
age of any basic agricultural commodity ex- 
ceeds the farm acreage allotment for that 
commodity under title 3, of the Agricultural 
Act of 1928, as amended. 
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So it is evident that the soil bank must 
be established out of allotments that are 
already so tight that it pinches. This 
provision is the same as the Holland 
amendment which Congress repealed 
last year; which simply means, if this 
bill is enacted as written, no farmer will 
be eligible for a payment under its pro- 
visions in any way—if he happens to 
overplant the acreage allotment on any 
crop. 

The No. 2 soil bank provided fer in this 
bill and referred to on page 16, as “Con- 
servation reserve goal” is an acreage to 
be set aside and taken out of production 
by the farmer in addition to the soil 
bank which comes out of the farm al- 
Ictments. The acreage taken out of his 
allotments, as well as the general acre- 
age retired under the conservation goal, 
cannot be used during the life of the 
contract for any productive use whatso- 
ever. The legislation provides that un- 
less put under water—that means unde 
dams, or set out in forest trees: it must 
have a cover of grass, and/or legumes 
established and maintained on this re- 
served acreage. Weeds must be kept 
mowed and brush controlled. No use 
can be made of the forage crop. It can 
neither be grazed, mowed for hay, nor 
can grass or legume seed be harvested 
from it. In most cases, it will need to 
be fenced to prevent grazing and the 
term of the contract proposed in the 
bill cannot be less—but may be more— 
than 3 years. The payment for this 
conservation ficreage is limited to an 
average of $70 per farm per year, and 
must include the acreage assistance the 
Secretary would provide toward estab- 
lishing and maintaining the cover on 
this land—the expense of fencing it, and 
so forth. 

How long would a family-type farm 
survive on a little soil-bank payment if 
its operator must continue to sell the 
products of that farm at from 50 to 70 
percent of parity, as he is doing in many 
cases today It should not be forgotten 
that the first year in which this admin- 
istration and Secretary Benson began to 
administer agricultural programs, name- 
ly 1953, was the first time in 11 years 
that the average price paid to the pro- 
ducer for all food and fiber produced on 
American farms was less than 109 per- 
cent of parity. Our old farm programs, 
properly administered, held the price of 
farm products at or above parity for 11 
years—but the sliding scale farm pro- 
eram adopted by this administration 
and its Secretary of Agriculture, reduced 
the American farmer to his present 
plight in a 3-year period. The Secretary 
is still fighting every proposal which 
vould raise the farmer’s income and re- 
store his purchasing power. 

What diversified farmer has any con- 
siderable acreage he can financially af- 
ford to take out of his present allotment 
for rent to the Federal Government? 
I am appending to these remarks an ar- 
ticle appearing in the current issue of 
the Ozarks Mountaineer. This article 
was written by Fred V. Hinkle, president 
of the Missouri Farmers Association, 
stating his views on the agricultural sit- 
uation. I commend the article to my 
colleagues for their reading and study. 
It follows: 
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FarM ProcGraM No HELP To REGION 
(By Fred V. Heinkel, president of Missouri 
Farmers Association) 

: It is a far more simple matter to put ships 

in mothballs than it is farms. 

The President has recommended a two- 
point soil-bank program. The first part is 
designed to take cropland out of production 
with the idea that our grain surpluses mizht 
disappear. The second part is aimed at tak- 
ing marginal land out of production, and is 
a long-haul proposition. It would plant 
these marginal acres in trees or subject them 
to other conservation practices. 

The President’s message is encouraging in 
that he shows he realizes there is a farm 
depression and that the farmer’s problems 
can be best solved by Government action. 
He stressed that Government should accept 
the responsibility. 

The primary fault of the President's pro- 
posal is its failure to recognize the real farm 
problem. That problem is low income—not 
surpluses, By law the surpluses are insu- 
lated from the market and cannot be sold 
in this country for less than 105 percent of 
the support price plus storage charges. 

The idea that if support prices are aban- 
doned, the surplus will vanish, has found 
its way into the thinking of persons who 
have not checked the records. 

During the twenties when general pros- 
perity was at a high level, farm products 
brought less than a living wage to their 
producers. There were no support prices 
then, yet the ruinous prices were attributed 
to overproduction. 

Sliding supports have aggravated the sit- 
uation. In a desperate effort to meet in- 
creased expenses, farmers have worked harder 
and produced more. You never did hear of 
a farmer not planting his full quota of wheat 
just because support prices had dropped and 
his wheat was worth less than before. 

The Salina (Kans.) Journal in an editorial 
stated: “In proposing the soil-bank program, 
the administration in effect has scuttled the 
flexible-support scheme—although it may 
not want to admit it. If the flexible scheme 
is not to be relied upon to reduce produc- 
tion, then the reason for lowering the loan 
price has ceased to exist. The immediate 
question is a subsidy for ailing agriculture. 
Considering the need, the subsidy might as 
well be adequate.” 

THE PRESIDENT’S SOIL-BANK PLAN DOESN'T HELP 
THE OZARKS 

Is the soil-bank proposal adequate to help 
Ozark farmers? A reduction in grain acres 
certainly will not help milk prices. 

Our Ozark farms are not much of a factor 
in creating the grain surpluses. About all 
the grain that is grown in this area is fed 
to livestock—in fact, it is necessary to ship 
in additional grain each year for feed pur- 
poses. 

Instead of selling cash grain, most Ozark 
farmers market their row crops when they 
sell their hogs, milk, butterfat, beef cattle, 
poultry, eggs, lambs, and wool. The live- 
stock farmer is “left out” so far as the soil- 
bank proposal is concerned. In Missouri be- 
tween 70 and 75 percent of income from farm 
marketing is from livestock. 

Most Ozark farms are family-size opera- 
tions. If these small farmers are compelled 
to reduce present crop acres, they will not 
be able fully to utilize their time or their 
equipment. Both the farmer and his equip- 
ment will become partially unemployed. 

Many young men get started in farming by 
the renter route. They purchase machinery 
and rent additional land until they can save 
enough money to purchase more acres. It 
is likely that 100 percent of the Government 
soil-bank payment would be more attractive 
to the landlord than 50 percent of the crop 
he would receive as rent. What will happen 
to our young people? We don’t want them 
all to move to the cities. 

Most of our surplus grain in Missouri is 
the river and creek bottoms. If 
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this land is allowed to go unattended, the 
willows and cottonwoods will soon take over. 
In the Ozarks brush would be a problem. 
The land would have to be reclaimed before 
it could ever again be planted in crops. You 
cannot put farmland in mothballs, like you 
do tanks and battleships. 

We agree with the President that the prob- 
lems of our farmers are “of the utmost 
urgency.” Drought conditions of the last 
few years have left few Ozark farmers in 
financial shape to face the decline in farm 
prices. This winter has been drier than 
1930, 1934, and 1936—the years we associate 
with the Dust Bowl. It is time to get some 
cash in the hands of these people. 

It has been proposed that the farmer be 
paid in certificates good for grain now in 
storage to compensate him for keeping acres 
out of production. This would not cut down 
on the amount of grain on the market. It 
would not help the price of wheat. The 
Government would dump some grain, but it 
would not help farm income. 

I am convinced that the long-term con- 
servation feature of the proposal has merit. 
But the marginal acres proposed to be taken 
out of production under this section are not 
much of a factor in creating our surpluses. 
Most farmers do have some land that would 
be suited for trees. Unfortunately, however, 
due to the advanced age of most of our 
farmers, they will never see trees they plant 
converted to timber. It might be better for 
the Government to purchase some of these 
marginal acres and place them under the 
management of the United States Forest 
Service. I believe, however, that in the not 
too distant future pulp mills will be built 
in the Ozarks, which will utilize the lower 
grades of timber in this area. 

The main point is that the program does 
not meet the basic problem of Ozarks 
farmers—low income. If the farmer received 
parity prices for his milk, beef, hogs, wool, 
and grain crops, there would be little need 
for any of these nine proposals advocated 
by the President. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I include the following procla- 
mation: 

PROCLAMATION 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany. 

On February 16, 38 years the liberty- 
loving people of Lithuania joyously pro- 
claimed themselves a free and independent 
republic. 

For more than two 
tood as a bulwark of democracy until, in 
the name of liberation, it was overrun and 
forcibly incorporated under the totalitarian 
tyranny of Soviet communism. But the 
Lithuanians’ love of liberty and democracy 
could not be extinguished—they burn as 
brightly as ever. 

Americans of Lithuanian descent will cele- 
brate again this year the anniversary of their 
nation’s independence. They will again 
voice their sympathy for their enslaved coun- 
trymen and once more protest vehemently 
against the alien forces of darkness that have 
seized their homeland. 


ago 


decades, Lithuania 
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Sympathizing with the plight of Lithuania 
and other countries now suffering under 
foreign totalitarian rule, the people of New, 
York welcome the opportunity to honor a 
freedom-loving people by joining in the ob- 
servance of this anniversary. 

Now, therefore, I, Averell Harriman, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim February 16, 1956, as Lithuanian 
Independence Day in the State of New York, 
and call upon all cur people to join with 
fell6w citizens of Lithuanian descent in hope 
and prayer that the liberty and independ- 
ence of a brave people will soon be restored. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 15th day of February in the 
year of our Lord 1956. 

AVERELL HARRIMAN. 

By the Governor: 

JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Tell the Senator To Look Homeward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the REcorD, I wish to include a column 
by Victor Riesel that appeared in many 
newspapers last Saturday. In view of 
the current interest in campaign con- 
tributions, this will throw a little more 
light on the subject. 

The article follows: 

TELL THE SENATOR To LOOK HOMEWARD 

(By Victor Riesel) 

New YorK.—Junior Senator Dick NeEv- 
BERGER, Of Oregon, is a courageous man. He 
wants the Government to give the Democrats 
and Republicans some $11 million each to 
fight one another in this presidential elec- 
tion. And he would pass a law banning large 
political contributions from unions and 
businesses. 

I don’t mean that it takes courage to ask 
the Government for $22 million. hat could 
come out of the bird-watching division of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Where this ex-newspaperman may find 
himself in trouble is in his reference to a 
$25,000 contribution to his campaign by 
labor. NEUBERGER Called this and all other 
political gifts “evil.” 

He may yet get himself known as the man 
with the gray fiannel tongue among the 
unions which support him. 

NEUBERGER'S law would prohibit contribu- 
tions of anything more than $100. It is pre- 
sumed that this means direct or indirect con- 
tributions. For example, Dick NEUBERGER 
got $23,000 from unions in cash, but many 
times that in services. 

Oregon unions mailed 98,000 letters sup- 
porting him in the critical senatorial cam- 
paign there in 1954. 

They made 160,000 telephone calls getting 
voters to come out. They supplied and 
gassed up 100 cars. 

They fed scores of volunteer workers. This 
comes to a neat bit of currency and a con- 
siderable political contribution, not to men- 
tion the size of the printing bills. 

Now, if this friend of labor leaders across 
the land really means to push a law banning 
sizable contributions, he would have to try 
to include these indirect outlays. 

If this were possible, it could cripple much 
of labor’s political action. Most of it is 
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based on indirect gifts of manpower, py} 
licity, and air waves time—not on financig 
gifts. : 

These make for a powerful machine, Which 
can never be outlawed. Its opponents can 
only build one to compete with it. 

There is, for example, the most effective 
of all labor political action operations—ryy 
by Walter Reuther and his United Auto. 
mobile Workers. 

This union now is the landlord of a bujjg. 
ing occupied by Chrysler Officials, ang the 
structure gets into this piece by way og 
being one of the indirect contributions to 
labor’s political action. 

The UAW recently purchased the Offices 
from Chrysler, which gets out in June, 
Then the building will be turned into an 
air-conditioned labor college, which wi} be 
compulsory for all union staff members, 

It will graduate a brilliant corps of re. 
gional officials, for they will be especially 
trained in every bit of union activity. 

Every staffer will get a rounded education 
in everything from automation to legal ac. 
tion. But at least one expert in each subject 
from each region will be developed so that 
every section of the land will have a squaq 
of men who are tops in their lines. 

This will make quite a team. And, most 
certainly, there will be a political expert 
among them, which won’t, of course, preclude 
any of the others from being politically 
trained too. 

In each campaign, this team of experts 
will find itself lending its talents to the loca] 
union’s candidates. This is legal. There is 
no way to stop it. Nor is there any way 
to count its cost. 

But it certainly is a political contribution 
to the candidates, indirect as it is. 

This will be just part of the UAW’s polit. 
ical activity. The entire union is geared 
to such action, especially for the presidential 
campaign. Every congressional district will 
have a special congressional chairman, run- 
ning a special congressional campaign organ- 
ization. All directed quite brightly by union 
people. 

If this is the kind of large campaign con- 
tributions the Oregon Senator wants to 
outlaw, he’ll lose his friends inside labor. 
If these aren’t what he has in mind, he’s 
really finessing the Senate. 


Colorado River Storage Project Would 
Help, Not Harm, United States Uranium 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been charged that the 
reservoir to be created by impounding 
water behind Glen Canyon Dam would 
flood out rich deposits of uranium and 
make them inaccessible. 

This is just another of the series of 
fantastic statements that have been cir- 
culated by southern California opp0- 
nents of the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect in their frantic attempt to discredit 
this great development. This has been 
clear from the fact that new, and in- 
creasingly ridiculous, charges have been 
raised each time a previous one is dis- 
proved. This talk of flooding important 
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nium deposits is the latest of this se- 
ries of trumped-up issues, 
To set the record entirely straight on 


this matter, the question was put to the 


United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The Commission’s reply was sent 
the Honorable CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senator from New Mexico, 
and chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. Speaker, I request unanimous con- 
sent to insert this letter in the ConcrEs- 
sIONAL RECORD as an extension of my re- 
marks: UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., February 14, 1956. 
Hon, CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate. 

Drak SENATOR ANDERSON: This is in refer- 
ence to a@ recent telephone request from 
your office for information concerning the 
possible effect upon uranium mining and 
milling operations of the proposed Glen Can- 
yon Dam, a unit of the Colorado River stor- 
age project. 

Our replies to your specific questions in 
this regard are set forth below: 

1, A geologic study of the reservoir area, 
including both air and ground reconnais- 
sance, is progressing and it is anticipated 
that this work will be completed by late 
summer. Based upon present knowledge, 
no appreciable amount of commercial grade 
wanium or other radioactive ore would be 
inundated by the reservoir to be formed by 
the proposed Glen Canyon Dam. 

2. With the possible exception of a small 
inactive pilot plant located at Hite, Utah, 
no presently constructed uranium ore proc- 
essing plant or pilot plant would be impaired 
by the reservoir behind the proposed Glen 
Canyon Dam. The pilot plant at Hite, de- 
signed to treat 30 to 40 tons of ore per day 
was built by Vanadium Corporation of 
America in 1949. This plant has not oper- 
ated for several years and it is our under- 
standing that it is partially dismantled. 

3. An additional supply of power in the 
area, if tied into existing transmission lines, 
would be helpful to the uranium mining 
and milling industry. It would protect 
against power shortages and also would pro- 
vide for the requirements of expanded oper- 
ations. The question of bringing power to 
individual mining operations is dependent 
largely upon cost of transmission. Instal- 
lation cost of feeder lines to individual mines 
is often prohibitive because of the small 
power load. Many areas of concentrated 
operations already are supplied by private 
and cooperative public utility organizations. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE C. JOHNSON, 
Director, Division of Raw Materials. 


tT LT A Ra a 
Economic Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD an able address entitled ““Economic 
Justice” delivered by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. BricKER] at a meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
pow held at Philadelphia on February 28, 

56. 
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There being no objection, address was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 

EcoNOMIc JUSTICE 
(Address by Senator JoHN W. BRICKER be- 
fore the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation at Philadelphia, February 28, 1956) 


“Justice,” said Disraeli, “is truth in ac- 
tion.” Justice—rendering to a person that 
which is rightfully his—is mankind’s noblest 
ideal. As the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion and the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag make clear, justice is the core of our 
political creed. 

Tonight I want to talk to you about a par- 
ticular kind of justice—economic justice. 
What is it? How is it endangered? How 
can businessmen help to preserve it? 

Of all the facets of justice, the economic 
side of it has suffered the greatest distor- 
tion. Concepts of legal and social justice 
seem to be more widely and better under- 
stood. 

Four or five years ago a top economic plan- 
ner in the Truman administration proudly 
announced that the Government was giving 
the people $19 billion more, after taxes, than 
the year before. That was a most revealing 
statement. It reflected a belief, perhaps 
subconscious, that the Government has some 
paramount right to 100 percent of the na- 
tionalincome. The producers of that income 
were expected to thank the Government for 
its generosity in distributing the fruits of 
their labor. A greater inversion of economic 
justice is hard to imagine. 

In a similar vein, President Truman said 
in campaign speeches in 1952 that farmers 
and wage earners would be ungrateful if 
they did not vote to keep the Democrat Party 
in power. A majority of voters refused to 
swallow this theory. They were swayed by 
nonmaterial considerations: A bloody, stale- 
mated war in Korea; softness toward com- 
munism in the top echelons of Government; 
bungling in foreign affairs; and corruption 
spreading like cancer throughout the execu. 
tive branch. The majority of voters were 
influenced, too, by the administration's 
perverted sense of economic justice, the most 
dramatic revelation of which was the seizure 
of the steel industry. 

Today the political situation is reversed. 
We have a changed administration. We must 
stand on our record. I hope that no Repub- 
lican, by exaggerating the economic achieve- 
ments of this administration, will subvert 
the ideal of economic justice. 

Even labor bosses concede, albeit grudg- 
ingly, that America is enjoying an era of un- 
paralleled prosperity. hese are the incon- 
testable facts supporting that conclusion: 

Gross national product approaching $400 
billion. 

Personal income of $306 billion. 

New construction at the annual rate of 
$41.8 billion. 

Sixty-five million Americans gainfully em- 
ployed. 

These are all-time economic records. For 
this economic progress the Republican ad- 
ministration may claim some credit. How- 
ever, I hope that Republicans will not try 
to claim sole credit for these economic gains. 
I hope that no Republican candidate will 
claim that his party created 65 million Jobs; 
or that it is giving the people personal in- 
come, after taxes, in the amount of $272 
billion. What better way to promote Com- 
munist and socialist ends than by asserting 
that our jobs and our earnings spring from 
the wisdom and benevolence of Government? 

Economic justice is merely the policy of 
recognizing that every man is entitled to the 
things that are his own—freedom to do the 
work for which he is best suited; compensa- 
tion commensurate with his talents and con- 

tributions to society; and unmolested enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of his industry, provided, 
of course, that he does not trespass upon the 
economic rights of others. Since men are 
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not equal in energy, intelligence, and fru- 
gality, it necessarily follows that identical 
economic rewards to all would be unjust. 
Shakespeare knew the tragic consequences 
of obliterating rational distinctions among 
men: 
“O, when degree is shak’d, 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 
Then enterprise is sick! 

s * * = 7 
“Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And hark what discord follows! 


* ~ ~ = . 
“Force should be right; or rather, right and 
wrong 


(Between whose endless jar justice resides) 
Should lose their names, and so should 
justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite; 
And appetite, an universai wolf, 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
« And last eat up himself.” 
—Troilus and Cressida, act I, scene 3. 


Although this administration cannot 
honestly file a political patent on our cur- 
rent prosperity, it can point with pride to 
fostering economic justice. By promoting 
economic justice, this administration 
created the favorable climate in which the 
energies and ingenuity of millions of Ameri- 
can farmers, businessmen, and workers in 
industry were released. They, not the pub- 
lic officials in Washington, rewrote the eco- 
nomic record books. However, a Republican 
administration, with the aid of conservative 
Democrats in Congress, helped materially by 
eliminating or alleviating economic injus- 
tice. These were the major examples of eco- 
nomic injustice existing just prior to the 
election of President Eisenhower: 

Federal taxes at confiscatory levels. 

Deficit spending at the rate of $10 billion 
@ year. 

Stifling wage and price controls on the 
economy. 

Galloping inflation at the rate of 6 per- 
cent a year. 

Growing Government competition 
private business. 

In just 3 short years this is what the ad- 
ministration and a cooperative Congress 
have achieved: 

Taxes have been cut. A comprehensive re- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Code has 
encouraged risk-taking in job-creating ven- 
tures. I hope that it may soon be possible, 
and without impairing the national defense 
effort, to make a further reduction in taxes. 

We have a balanced budget. The Presi- 
dent has submitted a balanced budget for 
the next fiscal year as well. Only once dur- 
ing 20 years of Democratic rule was a bal- 
anced budget achieved. 

Inflation has been halted. A dollar saved 
in January 1953 is worth a dollar today. A 
dollar saved in 1942 was worth only 61 cents 
10 years later. 

Nothing, however, is more unjust than 
Government interference with the free mar- 
ket economy. Such interference may take 
the form of direct economic controls or 
Government competition with private busi- 
ness enterprises. Even after direct controls 
were ended, 12 of the 15 Senators on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, myself 
not included, were anxious to give the Presi- 
standby price and wage control au- 
thority. President Eisenhower threw cold 
water on this idea. For the first time in 
many years a President spurned a proposed 
grant of power. By way of eliminating un- 
fair Government competition with private 
business, 24 synthetic rubber plants have 
been sold; the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion has been sold; and the Defense Depart- 
ment has withdrawn from such commercial 
activities as coffee roasting, ice-cream mak- 
ing, tree growing, and rope manufacturing. 

On the question of a free and competitive 
market economy, no compromise is possible. 
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Of course, there must be some degree of 
Government regulation, as for example, to 
prevent fraud. In addition, the Federal 
Government’s purchasing programs and its 
monetary, credit, and fiscal policies must 
necessarily exert considerable influence on 
the market. The crucial question, however, 
is who makes the major economic decisions: 
all the people in their capacity as consumers 
or a bureaucratic clique? In my judgment, 
Max Eastman did not exaggerate when he 
wrote in his book, Reflections on the Failure 
of Socialism: 

“Mankind is confronted with a choice be- 
tween 2 and only 2 business systems—a 
choice which involves the fate of democratic 
civilization. We can choose a system in 
which the amount and kind of goods pro- 
duced is determined by the impersonal 
mechanism of the market, issuing its decrees 
in the form of fluctuating prices. Or we can 
choose a system in which this is determined 
by commands issuing from a personal au- 
thority backed by armed force.” 

“We have to choose,” Eastman says, “and 
the choice is between freedom and tyranny.” 

Such a choice will be presented to the 
American people in the next election. In 
two of his most recent speeches, Vice Presi- 
dent NIxon said: 

“The choice is not between the Eisenhower 
program and something more conservative, 
but between the Eisenhower program and 
something far more radical.” 

The Vice President is right. 

How radical is the alternative program re- 
ferred to by Mr. NIxoN? Let us call as a wit- 
ness Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY. The Sen- 
ator’s liberal credentials, at least in the mod- 
ern sense of that much-abused word, are 
unimpeachable. He is a charter member of 
the ADA; an ardent supporter of Mr. Steven- 
son; and an able and articulate spokesman 
for the groups which dominate the Demo- 
crat Party. Here is what Senator HUMPHREY 
wrote in an article published in the autumn 
1955 issue of the American Scholar: 

“The one distinctive aim (of liberalism) 
was the liberation of man from traditional 
restraints.” 

Let me say at this point that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is a traditional re- 
straint. The Constitution is, in fact, the 
most powerful temporal restraint on tyranni- 
cal action by government that the world has 
ever seen. If men in power are ever “‘liber- 
ated” from the restraining influence of the 
fifth amendment, economic justice will cease 
to exist. 

Senator HUMPHREY also said in his reveal- 
ing article on Liberalism: 

“Liberalism may one day challenge and 
another day cherish the church; in one age 
it may seek less Government intervention in 
economic affairs, and in another age, more; 
it may at one time be hospitable to the spe- 
cific interests of the business community and 
at another time be hostile. 

Let me interject here that modern liberals 
are not usually so frank in stating their de- 
mands for absolute freedom of action. Per- 
sonally, I have no desire to live under an 
administration which might be hostile to 
the church, economic freedom, and the 
business community. 

Continuing the quotation from the Sen- 
ator’s article: 

“The liberal approach must be experi- 
mental, the solution tentative, the test prag- 
matic. Believing that no particular mani- 
festation of our basic social institutions is 
sacrosanct or immutable, there should be 
willingness to reexamine and reconstruct in- 
stitutions in the light of new needs.” 


Just compare that philosophy of govern- 
ment with the “dynamic co: servatism” of 
President Eisenhower. The different is one 
of first principles. How absurd to say that 
the American people are limited to a choice 
next November between tweedledee and 
tweedledum. 
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Other forces are hacking away at the con- 
cept of economic justice. First, there are 
the spiritual descendants of Karl Marx, only 
a small fraction of whom are enrolled in the 
Communist Party. Marx, you will recall, 
wrote: “In order to create equality, we must 
first create inequality.” Men of superior 
ability were deliberately penalized under the 
rule: ‘‘From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs.” If we have 
learned anything from history, it should be 
that communism and socialism create vast 
inequalities, but that the only equality pro- 
duced is in misery and death. Still, there 
are many people who naively believe that the 
price of pork chops can be permanently con- 
trolled without the Government moving in 
the direction of hanging the butcher. 

The ideal of economic justice comes under 
heavy attack from the economic agencies of 
the United Nations. A score of spending 
programs are based on the false assumption 
that a global redistribution of wealth would 
be just. The basic tenet of Marxism is given 
an international twist: “From each nation 
according to its ability, to each nation ac- 
cording to its needs.” 

On the international scene as on the do- 
mestic, men afflicted with planners’ itch seek 
to control the production, distribution, and 
price of basic commodities. Their goal is 
total regimentation of international trade. 
Friends of the free market economy drew 
first blood when the U. N.’s International 
Trade Organizations collapsed for want of 
United States support. But when this mas- 
ter plan aborted, the global planners formu- 
lated international agreements for particu- 
lar commodities—wheat, oil, tin, sugar, rub- 
ber, etc. The U.N. has even called a con- 
ference to draft plans for an international 
agency to support the price of olive oil. The 
proposed agency would be officially known 
as the Olive Oil Fund; unofficially as OOF. 
OOF would need to start with a fund of $20 
million. You know who would foot the bill. 

Then we have the U. N.’s International 
Labor Organization and Human Rights Com- 
mission which are attempting, by treaty law, 
to regulate the economic rights and duties 
of people all over the world. I do not have 
time to discuss these socialistic proposals 
in detail. In this connection, however, three 
facts deserve attention: 

First, the extravagant economic promises 
set forth in U. N. and ILO treaties cannot 
be fulfilled without the imposition of unjust 
economic duties. 

Second, a former Chairman of the U. N. 
Human Rights Commission, Dr. Charles 
Malik of Lebanon, commented as follows 
on the U. N. draft Covenant on Economic 
and Social Rights: 

“I think a study of our proceedings will 
reveal that the amendments we adopted to 
the old texts under examination responded 
for the most part more to Soviet than to 
Western promptings.” 

Third, the U. N. Human Rights Commis- 
sion has voted overwhelmingly on several 
occasions against recognizing the right to 
own property as a fundamental human right. 


What can businessmen do to defend the 
traditional concepts of economic justice? 
For one thing, they can stop supporting 
those U. N. agencies and commissions which 
devote their energies in the main to the 
promotion of socialistic causes. It is incom- 
prehensible to me why some American busi- 
nessmen fight even the mildest forms of eco- 
nomic intervention at home, while at the 
same time they finance organizations which 
spread the U. N.’s brand of socialism. 

Next, businessmen can stop financing pub- 
lications, organizations, and educational in- 
stitutions which are hostile toward the ideal 
of economic justice. Many worthy conser- 
vative causes have folded for lack of ade- 
quate financial support. A whole book could 


be written on the subject of business con- 
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tributions to those who would destro 
vate business enterprise. 


And finally, businessmen can stop being 
smug—smug in the sense of regarding tech, 
nological and economic achievements as the 
end-all and be-all of life. The time in whicn 
we live forbids hysterical optimism. The 
fact that responsible men, in the age og 
thermonuclear weapons and the Commu. 
nist menace, can assert that this is the 
best of all possible worlds indicates a ge. 
vere loss of perspective. Even without the 
overhanging threat of communism, our yp. 
precedented material prosperity would not 
necessarily prove that every day in every 
way life is getting better and better. up. 
less a veritable orgy of consumption is the 
object of life, a high level of prosperity offers 
merely a better chance for men to achieye 
the higher ends of life. The purpose of life 
is to live it with the greatest possible fidelity 
to such nonmaterial values as truth, justice, 
fraternity, and loyalty. These are the values 
which most Americans recognize as a reflec. 
tion of God’s will. 

The future of America depends today, as 
as it always has, on the indispensable sup. 
ports of morality and religion, 


Y pri. 





Scudder No Opponent of Dam 
Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
quite sure that neither you, nor any 
other Member of this House, expects ac- 
curacy from the writer whose daily col- 
umn is placed quite proporly by the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
the page with the comic strips. How- 
ever it seems to me that it was going 
a little too far, even for him, when he 
laid the responsibility for the disastrous 
floods in California last fall at the door 
of the Representative from the first 
district of my State. 

Having served in the California Legis- 
lature, aS well as in the Congress, with 
HvuBerT ScuppER, and knowing therefore 
the regard and respect in which he is 
held both in Washington and California, 
I was inclined to laugh off the accusa- 
tion, but these canards, deliberately 
thrown out to injure an individual or 
to influence a campaign, can be more 
serious than we sometimes think. 

I was delighted therefore to receive 
in the mail a few days ago a copy of the 
editorial from the Santa Rosa Press- 
Democrat of January 24, 1956, a leading 
daily in the first district. The charge 
that the gentleman from California [ Mr. 
SCUDDER] in any way opposed necessary 
dam construction in his part of the 
State, or any other part, for that matter, 
is completely exploded. To those who 
know him, the editorial is hardly neces- 
Sary, but we are pleased that the editor 
took the time and space to refute the 
charges, and I have asked unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks and 
include the editorial here, for the bene- 
fit of anyone who may have seen the 
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ql, unjustified attack upon an able 


rigin ; 
Member of this House: 
[From the Santa Rosa (Calif.) Press- 


Democrat of January 24, 1956] 
scuppER NO OPPONENT OF DaM CONSTRUCTION 


You probably were just as startled as we 
were to read in Drew Pearson’s column 
awhile pack that the northern California 
floods would not have been so serious if 
congressman ScuDDER hadn’t blocked the 
construction of dams. 

since Mr. ScuppER is the man we can all 
thank for the legislation which made Coyote 
Valley Dam financially possible, and since 
he’s performed legislative miracles in get- 
ting construction speeded, we thought this 
accusation could stand checking. We won- 
dered what other dams, if any, the columnist 
pad in mind since it sure wasn’t Coyote. 

Checking up took a little time and work, 
put you might be interested in knowing 
what we found. 

One of the major northern California 
projects is the Feather River dam. Far 
from blocking it, Mr. Scupper is the man 
who in 1950 introduced the bill which would 
nave constructed it, along with an irrigation 
canal system and hydroelectric facilities to 
generate 300,000 kilowatts of power. Since 
then, reapportionment has taken that area 
out of Mr. ScuppER's district and placed it 
in that of Representative CLAIR ENGLE, of 
Red Bluff, and a movement has started to 
have the dam built by the State of Cali- 
fornia instead of the Federal Government. 
But Mr. SCUDDER Was extremely active to get 
adam built which would control floods such 
as the one that hit Yuba City this year. 

That leaves the Trinity River project. 
Congressman ENGLE introduced a bill last 
year to authorize it. Mr. ScuppER promptly 
announced he would oppose it until such 
time as the rights of the downstream users 
on the Trinity were protected. 

He wasn’t opposing the dam as such, but 
he did oppose an allocation of water that 
would ship the stream to other parts of 
California and take water away from people 
on the lower Trinity who had always used it. 

He and Mr. ENGLE had no difficulty in 
reaching a fair settlement. Mr. ScupDER 
then advised the House that he had no fur- 
ther objection to the matter. He supported 
Trinity Dam when Mr. ENGLE’s bill came up 
for passage last year. 

Mr. ScuppER’s record shows consistent 
leadership in legislation to stop the damage 
of floods and the waste of water through 
construction of dams. 





More Power to Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial which appeared February 23 
in the Oak Harbor News, a weekly news- 
Paper published in my district, points up 
the advantages being realized under the 
Eisenhower administration’s partner- 
ship-power program. It outlines the ad- 
vantages the power consumer is getting 
today compared with those under past 
bower policies. 

The State of Washington has several 
Projects in which Federal, State, county, 
municipal, and private power operations 
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are combining their facilities to provide 
more kilowatts of power in the immediate 
future. 

I believe this editorial characterizes 
the endorsement of this enlightened 
power program that the people of my 
district have indicated to me. 

The editorial follows: 

THINGS ARE LOOKING UP 

The consumer is getting the breaks these 
days with the compromise offered by both 
public and private power companies. In the 
50 years that the Pacific Northwest has been 
torn by fighting over public verses privave 
power, each issue has been fought on a knock- 
out basis, the winner taking all, and the con- 
sumer paying for it while costly legal delay 
ran into years. 

The new philosophy on generation of power 
accepts compromise that in effect says: “Why 
wear ourselves out fighting? Let’s share the 
power and get on with the job.” Presenting 
for the first time a middle ground where both 
public and private utilities can live without 
trying to destroy the other. 

This is a switch for the consumer, who is 
always the little guy looking on, while big 
corporations fight over his right to power. He 
is usually only concerned when his television 
refuses to function properly, when his elec- 
tric bill is too high or his voltage inadequate 
but he is still the consumer. He is the 
one who uses the electricity and who is glad 
to pay for it, and he is the one who will be 
mighty glad that the power companies have 
decided to give him a break. He deserves it. 





Resolution Favoring the Construction of 
Pelton Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to insert 
in the Recorp the following resolution 
which I have received from the Jeffer- 
son County Jaycees, of Madras, Oreg. 
The junior chamber of commerce has 
sent me a well thought-out resolution 
which I am herewith submitting for your 
reading. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas that portion of the Deschutes 
River which would be inundated by Pelton 
Dam is now as always inaccessible to all but 
a handful of the hardiest fishermen; and 

Whereas that same area would be open to 
thousands who do not have the time or the 
strength to make the arduous trip now nec- 
essary; and 

Whereas the lower Deschutes River his- 
torically has been reserved for power; and 

Whereas commercial fishing interests have 
not until now protested it being thus re- 
served; and 

Whereas salmon observed in numerous 
careful counts have been pitifully few; and 

Whereas the Deschutes River for years has 
relied on planting for its fish population; 
and 

Whereas Pelton Dam, when constructed, 
will assist in the growth of Oregon by paying 
taxes; and 

Whereas the value of the power to the 
State of Oregon will outweigh the value of 
the fish; and 
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Whereas the construction of Pelton Dam 
will include adequate provision for fish prop- 
agation; and 

Whereas the construction of Pelton Dam 
will include adequate provision for recrea- 
tion facilities; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has ruled favorably on the Pelton 
Dam project: Be it 

Resolved, That the Jefferson County Junior 
Chamber of Commerce go on record as fa- 
voring the construction of Pelton Dam with- 
out delay and opposing all actions tending 
to delay it. 








Raids on Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Mr. Philip Hampson, and pub- 
lished in the Chicago Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Two MaIn Toots USED IN Rarps on Com- 
PANIES—WAYS ARE SECRECY AND INFLUENCE 
(By Philip Hampson) 

We take up again this morning the subject 
of financial raiders, who usually are Johnny 
Come Latelies seeking to grab control of 
long-established companies. 

Many raids have resulted in bitter proxy 
fights such as took place in Chicago last year 
for the control of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
and Libby, McNeill & Libby, whose manage- 
ments successfully repelled them. 

Currently, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 126- 
year-old Chicago enterprise, appears headed 
for a proxy fight staged by Leopold D. Silber- 
stein, president of the Penn-Texas Corp., 
New York City, who wants control or effective 
representation on the company’s board. 

Silberstein arrived in this country in 1948 
and has been a citizen here since 1953. He 
was born in Germany. 

SECRET STOCK PURCHASES 


Raids often are opened through stock pur- 
chases carried on in great secrecy. The 
raiders’ agents buy their stock under names 
hidden in brokerage accounts or in foreign 
banks. 

A busy management obviously may be un- 
aware that its position is menaced until ac- 
tive trading indicates something is up. And 
then the management finds itself somewhat 
in the position of the man walking alone 
in a dark street who suddenly gets a Knife in 
the back. 

The American spirit of fair play looks 
askance at raider tactics. Years ago the 
country had its share of ruthless financial 
raiders, but you will go a long way to find 
a kind word spoken about them. 

Col. Henry Crown, one of Chicago’s most 
respected businessmen, well expressed the 
American feeling to this writer recently. 
Crown, asked to join a financial transac- 
tion—it was not a raid, though bickering 
was involved—declined, saying: “I am a 
builder.” 

Two “TOOLS” LISTED 

We have observed that in a number of 
raids two “tools” have been uSed to a greater 
or lesser degree. One is the secrecy provided 
in a financial opcration carried on through 
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the medium of “street accounts” in broker- 
age offices or Swiss banks. 

The other is “influence,” which usually 
means the help provided by politicians or by 
former Government Officials who know their 
way around in their respective fields. 

Regarding the Swiss banks one Chicago 
stock broker told this writer recently that the 
way stock manipulations are carried on 
through them in connection with American 
companies is a national scandal. 

He was astonished that the State Depart- 
ment has done nothing about it. Stock pur- 
chases can be made through accounts in 
Swiss banks which are identified only by 
number—the identities of the individuals 
concerned are kept secret. 

The Swiss banks for years have been bank- 
ers for the world. They may act as agents 
for deposed kings or runaway dictators in 
hiding money in the United States through 
the purchase of securities in American com- 
panies. Or they may act for American 
bankers. 

SOVIET PURCHASE POSSIBLE 


One banker observed that it would be rela- 
tively easy for a Soviet agent engaging in a 
number of interbank transactions in Europe 
to wind up, by transferring funds through 
a Swiss bank, purchasing stock in an Amer- 
ican company engaged in secret defense 
work. 

Taking up the second tool, influence: 
Political influence has always been of the 
greatest aid in getting a wide variety of 
things done. 

These may range from getting approval to 
build an entry across a sidewalk into one’s 
yard to getting a juicy Government insur- 
ance contract. The record of how things 
are done in Washington is too widely known 
to be belabored here. 

In Silberstein’s activities there appear to 
be a few “happy” coincidences. One of his 
New York lawyers is Benjamin Javits, the 
brother of Jacob Javits, attorney general 
for New York State. 

As the only winner of a major post in the 
last election in New York State the attorney 
general is not without influence when he 
raises his voice in Republican councils. 

In Chicago one of Silberstein’s lawyers is 
W. McNeil Kennedy, who was Chicago re- 
gional manager for the securities and ex- 
change commission when the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration was in power. 

ALSO SERVES SILBERSTEIN 

Serving Silberstein in Washington is Oscar 
L. Chapman, who was Secretary of the In- 
terior under President Truman. Chapman 
currently is described as a ““‘Washington law- 
yer.” He is also a director of Penn-Texas. 

Harry A, McDonald explained in a court 
case in Chicago involving Fairbanks, Morse 
that he was here at the request of Chapman 
to testify on behalf of the Siberstein in- 
terests, 

McDonald, a former Detroit, Mich., invest- 
nent banker who now is a Washington in- 
vestment adviser, under Truman was chair- 
man of the SEC and later administrator of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

We are not sure of Silberstein’s status in 
the present expected Fairbanks, Morse proxy 
fight. As we previously stated Silberstein on 
January 5 informed the New York corre. 
spondent for The Tribune that neither he 
nor his company was buying stock in Fair- 
banks, Morse. 

He also emphasized that “under no cir- 
cumstance will Penn-Texas engage in a proxy 
fight for control of Fairbanks, Morse.” On 
January 26 he informed The Tribune in 
Chicago that he owned 100,000 shares and in- 
dicated he would engage in a proxy fight. 

Meantime, the situation is complicated as 
regards the Chicago company because of dif- 
ferences of opinion that exist between 177 
year old Col. Robert H. Morse, Sr., chair- 
man of the board, and his 82 year old brother 
Charles H, Morse, Sr., who once was presi- 
dent. 
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The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD an editorial entitled “Get Politics 
Out of Farm Support Bill,” published in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of February 
25, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GET Po.uiTics Out or FarM Support BILL 


Just about the most freakish—and most 
unsound—legislation ever attempted on 
America’s farm problems is the hybrid bill 
now before Congress. 

It is an election year monstrosity in 
which Democrats, for perfectly obvious po- 
litical reasons, are linked with some farm 
State Republicans to force a return to the 
high rigid farm-price support system. In 
this move the high, unalterable and artificial 
support plan is jammed on top of the ad- 
ministration’s soil-bank proposal. 

That would make the measure, by which 
the administration aimed to reduce excess 
acreage and thereby to hold down huge, un- 
manageable farm-crop surpluses, worthless. 

Is this politically motivated scheme headed 
toward greater prosperity for farmers? Sen- 
ator GeorGr D. AIKEN, of Vermont, declared 
in a speech yesterday, “High rigid price sup- 
ports never have brought prosperity to the 
American farmer and never will.” 

But they have brought the deadweight of 
vast, unusable, unsalable accumulations of 
wheat, corn, cotton, and peanuts. We think 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
called the turn in his television appearance 
Thursday night when he declared, “Surpluses 
are smothering farm prices and income.” 

They can’t be sold to any worthwhile ex- 
tent; can’t even be given away. But they 
hang like a vast pall over the farmers of 
the United States; always a threat to exist- 
ing prices; always a brake on better prices. 

Senator AIKEN showed yesterday how the 
real upsurge of farm prosperity came from 
the Second World War; then from the Ko- 
rean conflict. Farm prices, he said, skidded 
between those two outbreaks; then took 
another downward turn starting in 1952. 

Congress gave President Eisenhower a 
mandatory directive to continue the high 
price supports—the 90 percent of parity sys- 
tem—for 2 years, the Senator said. And 
what happened? It filled the Government 
and other warehouses to overflowing again. 
It made farmers—to be paid with tax 
money—plough and sow acreage far above 
requirements to produce immense crops that 
had no place to go except those warehouses. 

Mr. Benson has fought valiantly, and con- 
tinues to fight, for a formula that will cut 
down unneeded crop acreage, and unusable 
crops. And in time reduce the need for all 
this storage of crops nobody wants. Sen- 
ator AIKEN took a significant jab on the 
Jatter point in his sneech when he referred 
to some champions of high-level supports 
as people “making fortunes out of storage 
of Government surpluses.” . Few, if any, of 
those engaged in crop storage are farmers. 

The important thing Senator Aiken did 
yesterday, as Mr. Benson has been doing all 
along, is to shed a clear light on the hard 
facts about high farm price supports: That 
they didn’t solve farm problems and won’t 


solve them if 


tried again. 
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The administration bill seeks, by reducin 
acreage—for which farmers would receive © 
subsidy, and a realistic application of flexible 
farm price supports—to create bar 
against greater and greater surpluses, 

But the farm-bloc amendments, for the 
90-percent-of-parity supports, would wi 
out the soil-bank plan. It’s plain enough: 
The soil bank would work to reduce farm 
crop surpluses; the high level supports would 
make certain that more surpluses would Oc. 
cur. That shows how charged with POliticg 
the farm  bloc’s 90-percent-of-parity Tes 
vival is. 

For the farmers, and the Nation, it would 
be a backward step to continue the same 
faulty attempt to meet farm problems that 
have failed in the past. No sound, perma. 
nent solutions of those problems can phe 
worked out by politicians for political reg. 
sons. The Eisenhower-Benson program seeks 
real and lasting solutions. Without the crip- 
pling partisan amendments that have been 
loaded on to it, that program should haye 
the full support of farmers and all other 
citizens of the Nation. 


Tiers 





Need for Election Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald carried an excellent editorial on 
the elections bill, which has been pre- 
pared by the Senate leadership. This 
editorial sums up well the reasons for 
the country’s need of a new election 
structure. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

LIMITED CAMPAIGN SPENDING 


The emphasis on full reporting of politica! 
contributions in the Johnson-Knowland 
“honest elections” bill, introduced yesterday, 
is unquestionably a major step forward. 
Truthful accounting for campaign receipts 
and expenditures is the largest single need 
in exposing and eliminating unsavory influ- 
ence. This salutary effort, and the provi- 
sions covering broadcast time for major can- 
didates and permitting income-tax deduction 
of political contributions up to $100, far out- 
weigh the minor defects in the bill. 

Among the questions of detail likely to 
be raised is whether the proposed limitations 
on campaign spending are themselves real- 
istic. By camparison with the obsolete limits 
in the present law, the new figures are un- 
coubtedly generous. To some they may seem 
excessive. But it must be remembered that 
the present law has never been effective. It 
has restricted the spending of each candidate 
and political committee without any con- 
trol whatever over the number of such com- 
mittees that may be set up in behalf of & 
single candidate. The new bill is an attempt 
to close this loophole, to require the report- 
ing of all contributions for each candidate by 
a single agency. If it works out that way, 
some of the limits it would impose may prove 
to be too low rather than too high. 

The present limit on spending by senatorial 
candidates ranges from $10,000 to $25,000, the 
basic measuring stick being 3 cents per vote. 
Under the Johnson-Knowland bill, the mini- 
mum limit imposed on candidates in the 
smalicr States is $75,000, with a 20-cents- 
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yote escalator, which, in the case of New 
per-vow wuld permit the spending of about 


by 000. For candidates for the House the 
tlamwould be boosted from $2,500 ,or 3 cents 
a ote, to 315,000, or 20 cents a vote. While 
om changes appear to allow drastic loosen- 
ing of controls, the new figures must be com- 

to what candidates have actually 
spent in recent years, and not to the fiction 
recorded in the statute books. 

At first it appeared that the 20-cents-per- 
yote formula would impose a@ crippling lim- 
itation upon the Republican and Democratic 
National Committees. This formula would 
allow each to spend about $12 million in a 

residential campaign. But State and local 
committees could also spend up to $12 mil- 
lion, which means that no effective limit 
would be imposed on the national parties 
so long as they operated in large part through 
state and local committees. 

One especially significant provision would 
require all donors of more than a total of 
$5,000 to make consolidated returns showing 
who got their gifts. That should provide a 
ready index to any major effort to influence 
yotes through the lavish distribution of cam- 
paign contributions. Yesterday’s evidence 
pefore the George committee to the effect 
that lobbyist Neff attempted to reach the 
Senators of 5 States in connection with the 
natural gas bill emphasizes the wisdom of 
this provision. By contrast, contributions of 
$100 or less would not need to be reported. 
Some provisions of the new bill are admit- 
tedly experimental, but with its stress on 
accurate and comprehensive reporting it 
offers enormous advantages over the present 


law. 





Arms for the Mideast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp an editorial from the De- 
troit Times of February 25, 1956. 

Entitled “Let’s Suspend Confusion,” 
the editorial points up the bumbling, 
confusing role of the State Department 
In regard to the shipment of 18 tanks 
to Saudi Arabia. For the record, I 
should like to say that I agree with the 
sentiments expressed in this editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s SUSPEND CONFUSION 

The off-again on-again mixup over the 
shipment of 18 Walker Bulldog M-41 tanks 
to Saudi Arabia is a disturbing indication 
that we may not have a clear Middle East 
policy at a time when war threatens that 
economically and strategically vital area. 

Even the announcement of the State De- 
partment about the embargo on shipment, 
imposed one day and then lifted the next 
hight, is confusing. 

Details of the original sale were reviewed 
and it was stated that it was “subjected to 
the usual careful scrutiny to determine if it 
would meet” conditions of law and policy. 

The sale obviously met those conditions 
or the shipment would not have gone ahead, 

Then, says the State Department: 

“On the evening of February 16, inquiries 
were made concerning the tank shipment 
about to leave New York harbor. It was 
Gecided to suspend all outstanding export 
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licenses for the area in question pending an 
examination to insure that such exports were 
being made in compliance with pertinent 
laws and regulations and were in conformity 
with the policies of the United States with 
respect to the maintenance of peace and 
stability in the area.” 

The licenses were suspended the follow- 
ing day and reinstituted the next day. 

Thus a deal made in secret and approved in 
secret had to be suspended and then reap- 
proved when it became public. 

Everyone is aware, we feel sure, of the 
complex difficulties in the Middle East. 

Those difficulties are emphasized in the 
State Department announcement to which 
we are referring. 

It speaks of the “massive shipment of 
arms by the Soviet bloc to the Near East,” 
meaning the supplying to Egypt of jet planes, 
tanks, artillery, and submarines. 

It calls this a clear signal for the starting 
of an arms race that would increase the dan- 
ger of war in the area. 

The United States, Britain, and France are 
opposed to the development of an arms race 
and said so in the tripartite statement of 
May 25, 1950. 

But questions arise: 

“Is this an arms race or is it becoming no 
contest? 

“It has been the policy of our Government 
to maintain if possible a balance of defensive 
arms between the Arab states and Israel, but 
has not this been upset by Egypt’s possession 
of modern jet planes while Israel has no com- 
parable craft?” 

It is one thing to abhor an arms race, and 
quite another to know how to prevent it. 

The State Department says this dangerous 
situation is under continuing review, and we 
presume that study includes the Israeli bid 
to purchase $50 million of arms in this 
country. 

A balance of arms has prevented war so 
far. If it is determined the balance has been 
dangerously upset, there is less peril in re- 
storing it than in permitting the gap to 
widen. 

Also as part of the continuing review, and 
in the face of the embarrassing turnabout 
on the tank deal, we suggest it would be 
healthful for Secretary of State Dulles to 
make a full-dress report to the American 
people. ' 

There is clear danger of Mideast conflict. 
What are we doing to stop it? 

What, frankly and bluntly, are the risks 
and the remedies? 

Let us put an embargo on confusion. 





Silberstein Is Both Broker and President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD, an article 
written by J. A. Livingston, and pub- 
lished in the February 29, 1956, issue of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
BuUsINEss OUTLOOK 


(By J. A. Livingston) 
SILBERSTEIN IS BOTH BROKER AND PRESIDENT 


Leopold D. Silberstein, president of Penn- 
Texas Corp., one of America’s sudden tycoons, 
is a corporate leapfrog. 


He takes over a com- 
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pany, then, with the help of its treasury, 
leaps on some other company. 

He leapfrogged himself into control of 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Niles-Bement- 
Pond, and others. Now he is leaping on the 
98-year-old Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of Chi- 
cago, whose $99 million in assets nearly 
matches Penn-Texas’s $104 million. 

On January 27, Silberstein, flanked by 
attorneys, presented himself to Robert M. 
Morse, Jr., Fairbanks, Morse president, and 
volunteered to be chairman of the executive 
committee or chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. His Penn-Texas Corp. had become 
the mysterious possessor of 115,000 shares, 
or 9.4 percent of the outstanding stock. 

One hundred thousand of these shares were 
acquired from the Union Bank of Switzerland 
for $4,300,000, on which $2,300,000 is still 
owing. Question: How did a foreign bank; 
3.900 miles from the New York Stock Ex- 
change, acquire 100,000 shares? Was the 
stock accumulated in expectation of a sale 
to Penn-Texas at $43 a share? Was a profit 
made? If so, by whom? 

The other 15,000 shares were bought by 
Penn-Texas at $47 a share from Charles H. 
Morse, who has had a falling out with his 
brother, Robert H. Morse, Sr., Fairbanks, 
Morse chairman, and his nephew, Robert H. 
Morse, Jr. .The Charles Morse-Silberstein 
contract raises a question of prudence. Sil- 
berstein commits Penn-Texas Corp., to pur- 
chase within 3 years an additional 27,220 
shares, the price to be determined by quota- 
tions the day before on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Fairbanks-Morse stock could sky- 
rocket and Penn-Texas would be stillbound. 
It’s an almost unlimited liability. 

At the moment, Silberstein is a white 
knight fighting the Robert Morses for self- 
dealing. He’s seeking an injunction to pre- 
vent the company from swapping Treasury 
stock on a share-for-share basis for Canadian 
Locomotive Co., Ltd., already controlled by 
Fairbanks, Morse. Silberstein has a point. 
Robert Morse, Jr., as president of Fairbanks, 
Morse, bargains for Fairbanks, Morse share. 
holders, then slips over to the other side of 
the table and, as president of Canadian Loco- 
motive, bargains with himself for Canadian 
Locomotive shareholders. 

Harry A. McDonald, former Securities and 
Exchange Commission Chairman, called as 
an expert witness for Penn-Texas, character- 
ized the proposal as unfair to Fairbanks, 
Morse stockholders. Fairbanks, Morse has 
been a consistent moneymaker, whereas 
Canadian Locomotive, after 4 years of losses, 
has just emerged into the black. Fairbanks 
book value is about $46 a share versus about 
$16 for Canadian Locomotive. 

If the exchange goes through, it would put 
additional Fairbanks, Morse stock in friendly 
hands and dilute Silberstein’s equity. Yet in 
this proxy-battle tactic to defeat Silberstein, 
the Morses may be too casual in discharging 
their responsibility as trustees for Fairbanks, 
Morse shareholders. In a proxy contest, this 
will help Silberstein’s side of the argument. 

Silberstein, in turn, may be too casual in 
his relations with Penn-Texas shareholders. 
He is president and principal shareholder of 
Uno Equities, Inc., a brokerage firm whose 
address is 111 Broadway, New York, the same 
as Penn-Texas. The telephone numbers also 
are the same. 

I have seen photostats indicating that Uno 
Equities has acted as broker for Penn-Texas 
in purchasing 5,000 shares of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., which is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The commissions charged 
were double the standard minimum New 
York Stock Exchange rates. A public rela- 
tions adviser, speaking for Silberstein, who 
was too busy to talk, said: “You can say 
for Mr. Silberstein that none of the stock 
acquired before February by Penn-Texas was 
purchased through Uno Equities.” 

When I said I was referring to stock pur- 
chased in February, I was told that I was 
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engaged in cross-examination, that the ques- 
tion was not material. 

I can only conclude that Silberstein has 
been siphoning off Penn-Texas petty cash— 
the commissions came to $3,845.74, of which 
$1,922.87 was the Uno Equities add-on to 
minimum stock exchange rates—through his 
own brokerage firm. 

As a stockholder in Fairbanks, Morse, Sil- 
berstein is properly apprehensive about the 
Morses’ self-dealing. Yet Penn-Texas stock- 
holders have cause for apprehension if Sil- 
berstein, as their trustee, charges them, as 
their broker, more than standard commis- 
sions. It suggests looseness with other peo- 
ple’s money. 





Progress in Artificial Heart-Lung 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp two items, both published in 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune. The 
first is an article from the January 11, 
1956, issue, the second an editorial from 
the issue of January 12 of the same news- 
paper. Both the article and editorial 
deal with the subject of progress in arti- 
ficial heart-lung research. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 

{From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 

January 11, 1956] 

Two-DoOLLAR DEVICE USED IN KEEPING DOG 
ALIVE FOR 27 MINUTES—ARTIFICIAL HEART- 
LUNG RESEARCH PROGRESS CITED 

(By Pen Wilson) 

Five New Orleans doctors performed a heart 
operation on a dog Tuesday and for 27 
minutes kept the dog alive with a $2 de- 
vice that performed the functions of the 
dog’s heart and lungs until the pup’s own 
organs took over again. 

The dog was still alive late Tuesday and 
there was every reason to think it would 
fully recover from the surgery, the doctors 
said. 

The $2 apparatus, a device consisting of 
little more than a plastic bag and several 
tubes, is an artificial combined heart and 
lung. 

In a cautious and carefully worded an- 
nouncement, the doctors emphasized that 
their research with the artificial heart-lung 
is “in no way complete,” noting that it has 
not yet been used on human beings. 


BACKED BY DEMONSTRATION 
Other 


been in 


similar, have 
country but 


theirs is the 


somewhat 
elsewhere in the 
this team of doctors believes 
only one in existence that is so ultra- 
simple it can be produced, sterilized 
and discarded, all for only $2. 

The doctors, who released their preliminary 
report Tuesday, and who backed it up with 
a surgical demonstration in an eighth-floor 
laboratory of Tulane University’s Hutchin- 
son Memorial, are: 

Dr. Reichard Kahle, 45-year-old native 
New Orleanian, an associate professor of sur- 
gery at Tulane. 

Dr. Dennis Rosenberg 
uate of the University of 
Johannesburg, S« 


devices, 
use 


mass 


84-year-old prad- 
Witwatersrand in 
uth Africa. 
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Dr. Salem Sayegh, 33, an instructor of 
surgery at Tulane and a graduate of the 
Royal College of Medicine in Bahdad, Iraq. 

Dr. Edward S. Hyman, 30, a graduate of 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore and 
now a Clinical instructor in medicine at 
Louisiana State University, and his brother, 
Dr. Albert L. Hyman, 32, also of the LSU 
staff. Both are native New Orleanians. 

RESEARCH UNDER GRANT 

Their research is being conducted at Tu- 
lane under a grant from the Louisiana Heart 
Association to Dr. Kahle. 

In brief, their device, which was designed 
and built by Dr. Edward Hyman, bypasses all 
the blood from the heart and in their experi- 
ments has taken over the functions of the 
heart and lungs for 30-minute periods, 
enough time to perform most corrective 
heart surgery. 

The bypassing of the blood from the heart 
enables the surgeon to work with a “dry 
heart“ and insofar as the team’s dogs are 
concerned has ended the system of groping 
into the heart and trying to work in a mass 
of blood. 

The present device has been used success- 
fully on four dogs, not counting Tuesday’s, 
and in each case the heart was opened while 
the device labored away for heart and lungs 
for half an hour, the doctors said. 

The dogs’ recoveries have been apparently 
so complete, said Dr. Albert Hyman, that in 
one instance he went to feed the dog a few 
hours after the operation only to have it 
jump from its cage and scamper playfully 
about the room. 


MORE TESTS REQUIRED 


But Dr. Kahle estimated it will take many 
more dog operations before the lung-heart 
will be tried on a human patient. 

This, much simplified, is the way the 
team operated on a 23-pound mongrel Tues- 
day: 

The dog was given a general anesthetic 
and prepared for surgery. 

Swathed in surgical sheets and dressings, 
and with only its shaven chest exposed look- 
ing for all the world like a small child, 
the dog’s jugular vein was exposed. 

An incision was made under the fourth 
rib. 

Meanwhile artificial respiration took over 
for the breathing mechanism. 

ELECTRICAL PUMP STARTS 

Two of the main veins entering the heart 
were then isolated and a plastic tube was 
passed into them to aspirate all the blood 
coming from the heart. 

A second tube was passed into the artery 
and an electrical pump was started to cir- 
culate blood through the apparatus. 

The artificial respirator was turned off. 
By this time the artificial heart-lung was 
doing the dog’s breathing. 

The then opened a sac which 
holds heart, then opened the heart 
itself. 

The plastic bag and pump drew out all 
the coronary blood—pbut the heart continued 
to beat “dry.” 

Without the device, the entire cavity would 
have filled at once with blood, Dr. Kahle ex- 
plained, 


surgeons 
the 


A drug was injected to keep the blood 
from clotting. 
All the while Dr. Albert Hyman checked 


the dog’s blood pressure. 
DOCTORS REVERSE PROCEDURE 

The dog’s heart proved to be in good shape, 
said Dr. Kahle. He noted: “Now you get a 
Sick baby, and it wouldn’t be this easy.” 

After letting the artificial heart-lung work 
for 27 minutes, the doctors “backed out,” 
that is, reversed the procedure. In all it 
took about an hour and a half as compared, 
Dr. Kahle said, with possibly 5 hours under 


other systems. 
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“The dog looks as though it did a; 
well,” said Dr. Edward Hyman, Tite 
How many dogs are they away from 
ing it out on a human? “Perhaps a coy, 
of dozen,” they said. Humans “within a i 
months,” said their formal announcement : 

How could such a plastic device be made? 
“It can be stamped out commercially like 
a beach ball or any plastic toy,” Dr, Edward 
Hyman said. “It’s got about $1 worth of 
tubing and 50 cents worth of plastic. 





[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune ot 
January 12, 1956] 


PLASTICS HEART-LUNG 


As its designer says, the artificia] heart- 
lung apparatus now being successfully ex. 
perimented with at Tulane University for 
animal heart surgery owes its chief dis. 
tinction to its relative simplicity; the 
plastics of which most of it—excepting, we 
suppose, some mechanical units—is com. 
posed; and its capacity for cheap, mass pro. 
duction. It includes an oxygenator to re. 
fresh the blood in its short-cut passage, 
Plastics have already been found valuable 
for storing blood; for containing and pump- 
ing it in transfusions; and in tubing for 
artificial heart-lungs. 

The main principles of such devices have, 
in the past decade, exerted great fascination, 
As we understand it, their use is limited to 
extreme emergencies where humans are con. 
cerned, one of the calculated risks being un. 
certainties with respect to proper blood cir. 
culation over any extensive operating period, 
As far as practicality in preliminary experi- 
ments is concerned, the New Orleans device 
seems to offer great promise. 

It is interesting also that in this Louisiana 
Heart Association grant project, there are 
associated with Dr. Kahle, of Tulane, grad. 
uates from Iraq and South Africa, and in- 
structors (including Dr. Edward S. Hyman, 
the inventor) from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


Investigation of Political Contributions by 
Big Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “‘Whose Ox Is Galled?” by Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop, in which the resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from, 
Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] and the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND]! is very 
clearly and adequately discussed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

February 29, 1956] 
MATTER OF Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
WHOSE OX IS GALLED? 

WASHINGTON.—The grand senatorial inves- 
tigation of political contributions by big 
business looks very like turning into an in- 
vestigation of political contributions by big 
labor. Not to put too fine a point on it, the 
grandees of the AFL-CIO are scared pink. 

What scares them is the composition of 
the select committee that the Senate has 
how named to look into the whole problem 
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aien financing. Sticking out like 
of nt among the four Republican 
a mittee members is Senator Barry GOLpD- 
an of New Mexico, who has been raising 
os oof avout the political activities of labor 


r : 
te anizations for some time now. 
le committee chairmanship will be al- 


totted, in defiance of the seniority rules, to 
the young, evangelical Democrat, Senator 
auserT GORE, of Tennessee. If Senator Gore 
wants to let the chips fall where they may, it 

likely that anyone will stop him, since 


is un : . 
ae is deep fear in the Senate of any sus- 


icion of a coverup. 

But Senator GORE is clearly going to be 
made to understand that the chips will be 
yery large indeed, and that scme of them 
will fall, in a rather hard and wounding 
manner, on members of his own faction of 
the Democratic Party. 

Besides Senator GOLDWATER, the other 
three Republicans on the select committee, 
Braces, of New Hampshire, THysk, of Min- 
nesota, and PurRTELL, of Connecticut, will 
certainly go along with a move to look into 
the political money that comes from big 
labor as well as the money that comes from 
big business. Equally certainly, at least one 
of the Democratic committee members, Sen- 
ator JOHN MCCLELLAN, Of Arkansas, will favor 
such a move. 

Some labor leaders have already warned 
the Senate Democratic leadership of danger 
ahead. And well they might. iabor contri- 
putions take the form of under-the-table 
money almost as often as business contribu- 
tions. And it is a reasonable bet that almost 
every Democratic Senator who is even mod- 
erately pro-labor has received some campaign 
help of this kind. 

Every practical politician knows, of course, 
that there is no truth whatever in the ex- 
treme right-wing view that iabor money in 
politics equals or exceeds business money. 
The total political outlays of the labor or- 
ganizations certainly do not amount to one- 
fifth, and probably do not amount to one- 
tenth of the political outlays of big business. 
Furthermore, except in congressional elec- 
tions in the South, at least three-quarters 
of the money from business sources goes to 
the Republicans. 

Yet the fact has to be faced that a really 
full and complete inquiry will deeply em- 
barrass everyone, on both sides of the polit- 
ical fence. And this fact in turn suggests 
that everyone, on both sides of the fence, 
has been pretty mealymouthed about this 
business of campaign contributions, which 
has meanwhile been getting out of hand in 
all directions. 

The behavior of an arrogant minority of 
the oil industry during the recent natural 
gas bill fight, which brought on the present 
inquiry suggests how far out of hand the 
whole business has got. But there are 
plenty of other indications. 

In the Ohio election that returned the 
impeccably honest Robert A. Taft to the 
Senate in 1950, for example, at least $3 mil- 
lion must have been spent, overall, on the Re- 
publican side. Yet Truman Newberry was 
driven from the Senate in 1922, because it 
was proved that he had spent $195,000 to 
defeat the elder Henry Ford in the Michigan 
elections of 1918. 

What is urgent, therefore, is not to plow 
through all the seas of mud that are cer- 
there to be plowed through by the 
stigators of campaign contributions. 
is really urgent is to subject this 
ss of campaign contributions to rea- 
controls, and to establish sensible, 
le, nonutopian standards for the fu- 
With his usual good sense, Senate 
Democratic Leader LyNDON JOHNSON of 
Texas has seen exactly this point. 

Johnson has therefore caused to be pre- 
pared a revision of the existing statutes, 
which does three things of cardinal im- 
portance, as well as many useful but minor 





tainly 
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things. First, it brings under control the 
phony committees that candidates habitu- 
ally create, often by the score, to conceal 
the amount of money spent in their cam- 
paigns. Second, it sets a realistic ceiling— 
30 cents per voter in each State—on the 
amount of money a candidate can spend in 
a congressional or senatorial fight. 

And third, and most important of all, 
the Johnson bill requires full and complete 
disclosure of every campaign contribution 
of whatever kind, so that everyone will 
know who's influencing whom. With the 
political campaigns growing more astronom- 
ically costly every year, the necd for some- 
thing like Senator JOHNSON’s bill has be- 
come more and more acute. And if the 
present ruckus causes the bill to pass, the 
net result will be excellent. 





Compulsory Licensing—The Path to 
Creative Atrophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article regarding 
compulsory licensing of patents provi- 
sions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
published in the February 27, 1956, issue 
of Washingtcen Atomic Energy Report: 

CoMPULSORY LICENSINGC—THE PATH TO 

CREATIVE ATROPHY 
(By W. Sterling Cole) 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 provides 
advanced legislative principles and standards 
to guide a rapidly expanding industrial, sci- 
entific, international, and military program. 
It contains progressive principles and is a 
scund law, except for the so-called compul- 
sory licensing provisions. 

A compulsory license to a patent is a gov- 
ernmental order which authorizes persons 
other than the patent holder to use and 
benefit from his discovery. I consider such 
@ provision in any law unconstitutional, un- 
reasonable, and an invasion of personal and 
property rights for no good purpose. 

Proponents of compulsory licensing of 
atomic energy patents argued that the Fed- 
eral Government had spent some $13 billion 
developing the atomic energy art; and that 
the corporations who were contractors of 
the Atomic Energy Commission would cap- 
ture important patents, conceived while a 
contractor, to the exclusion of companies 
with no prior AEC relationship. I sympa- 
thized with this concern. However, com- 
pulsory licensing is not necessary to prevent 
this happening. I believe in a different ap- 
proach, one which looks to the problem itself. 
I would deny a patent in any case where the 
invention or idea rightfully belonged to the 

yOVvernment. 

The framers of the Constitution provided 
in article 1, section 8, clause 8 that Congress 
would have the power “‘to promote the prog- 
ress of science and useful arts, by securing 
for limited times to authors and inventors 
the exclusive right to their respective writ- 
ings and discoveries.” The Constitution does 
not refer to patents as such but rather to 
the exclusive right of authors and inventors. 
I examined the available historical records 
of the Constitutional Convention and found 
that the word “patent” was considered by the 
framers but the words “exclusive right” were 


chesen instead. I believe this was purpose- 
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ful—to protect the integrity of the grant— 
to prevent such things as the compulsory 
license. 

The First Congress created a patent sys- 
tem, using the words “sole and exclusive 
right” in the first patent statute to describe 
a@ patent. With this the concept of exclu- 
siveness was fortified. The patent statutes 
provided the base upon which industrial 
America grew. The patent gave a temporary 
monopoly to one individual or company; yet 
the system was such that the concepts em- 
bodied in the discovery were published for 
the world to see. The competitor or pat- 
entee then set to work to improve upon the 
invention to insure that once again he could 
compete in the national market place. This 
guaranteed a pyramid of development and 
gave birth to an industrial giant. 

Congress, in acting later to curb combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, passed the anti- 
trust laws—but these laws left intact the 
patent monopoly. In recent years there have 
been proposals calling for a compulsory li- 
censing system because of alleged monopo- 
listic practices involving patents. Such pro- 
posals have failed when faced with the con- 
tention that the patent monopoly was a 
fleeting one—one that passed with the next 
significant improvement. 

The compulsory licensing features of the 
Atomic Energy Act are the first of their kind. 
They defy the Constitution because the 
power of Congress is limited to granting the 
“exclusive right.” This patent with a cloudy 
title is not exclusive—it is public and open 
toinvasion. Thus, section 153 of the Atomic 
Energy Act does violence to the patent sys- 


+ 


tem and established a dangerous precedent. 
The greater reason for having a normal 
patent system in the atomic energy field 
exists in the express desire of our Govern- 
ment to quickly bring the benefits of atomic 
energy development to our people. Compul- 
sory licensing will only lead to the creative 
atrophy of the Socialist state. Why should 
one improve upon the patent of his cOompeti- 
tor if the Government will give him ready 
access to the existing invention? 
During the debate on the 1954 act, 
House at first rejected compulsory licensing 
and substituted an amendment which I pro- 
his is now section 152 of the 
This section provides that any invention o 
discovery in the nonmilitary 
conceived during a relationship with th 
would be deemed to have been made by th 
Commission but the COmmission can waive 
this right. The House rejected compulsory 
licensing, but it was adopted by the Senate, 
as section 153 of the act. As enacted, the 
law retained both secti 
In this Congress, I have introduced H. R. 
5167 which would abolish con ory licens- 
ing and also modify section 152. The amend 
ment would continue to preclude sx 
patent advantages to contractors—but where 


section 152 now refers to most any relation- 
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so-called access agreement *h 





an agreement the Commission contracts to 
make available to an industrial corporation 
certain classified information to assist that 
company in the develo} peace- 
time applications of atomic energy rhe 
company agrees in return to protect this in- 
formation. A later idea or discovery pro-~ 
uced by this company would not rightfully 
belong to the Government. H.R. 5167 would 


therefore amend section 152 so that it would 
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pressly for the benefit of the Government or 
the Commission. 

Progress in the United States is based upon 
incentive. This incentive is not only mate- 
rial but has its roots in the satisfactions of 
accomplishment. I am striving to preserve 
this. 





Post Office Red Ink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following article and tabula- 
tion regarding the operating deficit of 
the Post Office Department which ap- 
pears in the March 2 issue of the U. S. 
News and World Report. 

This excellent article not only points 
up the need for a postal rate increase 
but also highlights measures being taken 
by the Department to provide increased 
efficiencies and economies through 
mechanization and other improved 
facilities: 

ONE Bic BUSINESS IN TROUBLE—SOME COSTS 

CuT aT Post OFFICE, BuT RED INK FLOWS 


Post Office, like other businesses, is boom- 
ing. But it can’t make ends meet. Mail 
volume is way up. More money is coming 
in. But costs are up, too. 

A soiution is not in sight. Congress balks 
at boost in postal rates asked by White 
House. 

One of the largest business concerns in 
the world, the Post Office Department, is in 
trouble. 

The post office has more customers, takes 
in more money, all the time. Yet it is los- 
ing approximately $500 million a year. 
Its costs are rising faster than its receipts. 

The managers of the business, backed by 
President Eisenhower, are now asking Con- 
gress for permission to raise prices. Similar 
proposals have been turned down in the past, 
and chances of adoption look doubtful this 
time. The higher postal rates now asked 
would not enable the post office to make a 
profit, or even pay its way; but they would 
permit construction and modernization. 

Postal service will suffer post office officials 
warn, unless new buildings and equipment 
are provided. The mail load gets heavier and 
heavier. Old-fashioned methods of handling 
mail must be replaced, they say, with modern 
techniques, including automation. 

PRICE OF A STAMP 

These are the postage rates that are pro- 
posed: 

Four cents for ordinary letters, instead of 
the present 3 cents. 

Seven cents for airmail, which now costs 
6 cents. 

Thirty percent increase in the rates for 
books, magazines, newspapers, and other sec- 
ond-class mail—the raise to be by 15 percent 
raises in 2 successive years. 

Twenty-nine percent raise in postage for 
advertising matter and other third-class 
mail. 

If Congress allows these increases, they 
would bring in an additional $406.5 million 
a@ year. 

With this extra money, Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield proposes to launch a 
5-year building program. He would spend 
$125 million for new labor-saving equip- 


ment. 
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The Post Office Department could not do 
these things, he says, by simply squeezing 
costs, effecting more economies. It has 
drastically cut some costs in the last few 
years. But the payroll expense constantly 
rises. 'That’s 80 percent of Post Office costs. 
Congress has granted 6 pay raises since 1932, 
with few increases in postage rates. 


NEW DEVICES 


The only way now to cut costs further, 
Mr. Summerfield believes, is to provide more 
floor space and better facilities. For lack 
of space, some mail now is handled on the 
sidewalks, even in the rain. The movement 
of trucks often is held up for lack of loading 


Why higher postal rates are being sought 


February 29 


platforms. More conveyor belts, more new. 
type carts are needed. . 
Some of the equipment that is Needed jg 
just coming out of the inventors’ labora 
tories: Machines with electronic eyes tha, 
flip letters and arrange them in front of the 
stamp-canceling machines in just the right 
position; machines that, in effect, “reaq” 
typed addresses, sorting letters by cities 
With such devices, costs eventually may be 
cut enough to wipe out the deficit, Postal 
Officials believe. But, even if the price of 
stamps is raised, they see little hope that the 
Post Office business will operate in the 
black—during the next 5 years, at least, 





























(5: oo 
Year ended Year ended | Change, up 
| June 30, 1953 | June 30, 1955 | (+), down (-) 
tied I a a a aia a 
ere ae a RICO 6 oe en ee ee cebcccckcokeskendn billion...| 50.9 | 55.2 | 443 
I ee eek ee anes million __| 40.3 | 43.5 | 439 
SUMNER CSOD NUN 6 a a a, | 123, 241 | 1 130, 000 +6, 759 
SRISE: WNAN err ee eee | 40, 609 | 38, 316 | 2 Hy 
ODE IAN DE oneamaea as | $2, 779, 426, 000 | $2, 732, 777, 000 | 
LAS TES 2 Oe Re ee ie eee Rae man) MCOPW Urns Ra aE Ue ee eee, Hee aw $2, 120, 498, 000 | $2, 376, 478, 000 | 
enti. toe Ald Hy tasnavers. 3 os. 5o. ooccect nce wt. ee $658, 928, 000 | $356, 299, 000 | + —$302, 629. 0m 
Deficit of $483,478,000, expected in the year ending June 30, 1956. .|....-..---2-.-.- prankcenceveratan | +$127, 179, 000 
| 
1 Estimate. 
Thus need for service has grown, offsetting most economies in operations. Postal service still runs in the red, 





Address by President Gronchi of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
were privileged to hear the very fine ad- 
dress by the President of Italy, His Ex- 
cellency Giovanni Gronchi, this after- 
noon. It was a message of sincere friend- 
ship from the people of Italy to the peo- 
ple of America. It was also an expres- 
sion of deep gratitude from the Italian 
people for the aid given them in the re- 
habilitation of their country after World 

Jar II. 

President Gronchi gave us an honest 
and forthright account of one of our 
stanchest allies in Europe, Italy. He 
acquainted us with its accomplishments 
in the past decade since the end of the 
war, its present conditions and major 
problems, and its current international 
position and outlook. It was an en- 
couraging picture coming at a time when 
many nations of the free world are beset 
with all sorts of difficult problems. It is 
particularly encouraging because the 
leader of a great European country ap- 
peals to us “for closer and uninterrupted 
cooperation, carried on in a spirit of 
mutual trust and faith.” 

Of particular interest also is President 
Gronchi’s view that a “better integrated 
functioning of NATO” is needed. 

His views and comments will surely 
arouse much interest in Washington and 
abroad and will stimulate some fruitful 
thinking and planning for the future. 
His visit has already borne results for the 
good in the relationship between our two 
countries and for the benefit of world 
peace and freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, for this reason I urge 
Congress to take immediate action in 


approving the resolution which I intro- 
duced on February 9, 1956, House Con- 
current Resolution 213, expressing the 
friendship of the American people for the 
people of Italy and voicing our hope that 
Italy will remain one of the leading 
democratic nations of the free world, 
Similar resolutions have been introduced 
by my colleagues Hucu J. ADDONIZzIO and 
PETER W. RopIno, JR., of New Jersey; 
PauL A. Fino, of New York; Dante B. 
FAasceE.t, of Florida; and ALBERT W. Crr- 
TELLA, of Connecticut. I urge the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee to report out 
the resolution in the very near future. 





Colorado River Storage Project 


SPEECH 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideratien the bill (H. R. 3383) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Colorado 
River storage project and participating proj: 
ects, and for other purposes. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Colorado for his fine speech, and 
for the outstanding job he has done as 
chairman of the subcommittee handling 
this legislation. I do not believe I have 
ever witnessed a finer demonstration of 
patience, fairness, and legislative gen- 
eralship, than has been displayed by 
Colorado’s distinguished representative, 
Wayne ASPINALL, during the long and 
tiring course of committee hearings and 
consideration of this bill. It has been 4 
pleasure to serve on a subcommittee with 
such a chairman, and the House may 
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rest assure 


d that the legislation before 
has received committee consid- 
mn the highest and most careful 


sense of the term. 





Murder in Mississippi 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
include the following editorial by Roger 
Goebel which appeared in the Manhattan 
College Quadrangle shortly after the Till 
slaying in Mississippi last fall. Since 
that time, it has been reprinted in nu- 
merous publications, including several 
national periodicals. It was last re- 
printed in Town and Village, a local pub- 
lication of lower Manhatian. It was 
reprinted for its timeliness in connection 
with Brotherhood Week. Its content 
seems to me to be sufficiently important 
to be brought to the attention of every 
Member of Congress: 

MURDER IN MISSISSIPPI 
(By Roger Goebel) 

My brother is dead. He was just a boy, 
put he’s dead now. Perhaps you knew him— 
he was your brother, too. 

Why are you so startled? Have you for- 
gotten him so soon? His name? His name 
doesn't matter. He’s buried now, just as all 
news of him has been buried in the back 
columns of the newspapers. He wasn’t really 
very important, and a murder in Mississippi 
certainly can’t compare with the latest, 
raciest-scandals in New York. 

Well, he’s dead now. And he was Just a 
boy. He was only 14, just beginning to grow 
up. He was full of the wonderful feeling that 
comes when a boy becomes a man. He was on 
his first holiday, a thousand miles from his 
Chicago home. He must have been very 
proud of his years and of his self-reliance; 
he must have loved to be alive. 

And now he’s dead. They killed him. 
They killed him because of a boastful voice 
and a cocky whistle; they killed him because 
he was “fresh’’—they killed him because he 
was black. They took him out in the dark of 
night and led him away; they beat him, and 
then they shot him with cold steel bullets 
whose chill could not match the ice in their 
hearts. They were fools; they murdered him 
because of the blackness of his skin, but 
what blackness could ever match the black- 
ness of their hearts? 

And now the boy is dead, and soon he’il be 
forgotten. You feel uncomfortable already, 
and wonder why I mentioned him. What’s 
done is done, and who’s dead is dead; it 
happened long ago, and you were not to 
blame. There are more important things 
now—wars, and tensions, and world crises. 
You can't remember a murder—even the 
murder of a boy—forever. 

But he was just a boy and hé is dead now, 
and he was my brother and your brother too. 
And you didn’t kill him—but you let him die. 
You let him die, and now you're forgetting 
him, just as you’ll forget others like him. 
You let him die when you didn't fight to 
save him, not from death but in life; when 
you didn’t save him from his slums and when 
you didn’t give him an education like your 
Own, when you made him take the poorest 
seats On your buses and wCuldn’t let him live 
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in your neighborhood, when you made him a 
second-class citizen and a second-class man. 
Now you're willing to give him justice, but 
you were never willing to give him love. 

He was just a boy, and he happened to be 
a Negro. He might as well have been a Slav, 
or a Jew, or a Puerto Rican, or any other 
whom the breath of prejudice touches. He’s 
dead, but he might as well have lived in the 
shadow of your indifference for three score 
years and 10. 

My brother is dead. He was just a boy, but 
he’s dead now. Perhaps you knew him—he 
was your brother too. 





The Truth About the Upper Colorado 
River Project—! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Enterprise Association re- 
cently published a booklet on the con- 
troversy over the proposed multibillion- 
dollar upper Colorado River project. 

Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS wrote in 
support of the project, and the distin- 
guished columnist and writer, Raymond 
Moley, presented an analysis which illus- 
trated the inconceivable cost and in- 
feasibility of the project. 

These pro and con statements were 
published under one cover. However, 
Senator WaTKINS chose to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD only his own 
statements. 

Therefore, in the interest of present- 
ing both sides of this matter and pro- 
viding my colleagues with a fair ap- 
praisal of the project, I submit herewith 
the statement made by Mr. Moley: 

THE CASE AGAINST COLORADO RIVER STORAGE 
PROJECT AND PARTICIPATING PROJECTS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

FOREWORD 

A year ago the American Enterprise Asso- 
ciation published a booklet written by me 
and entitled “What Price Federal Reclama- 
tion?” It presented facts and conclusions 
which were the result of several years of 
observation and study of the various Federal 
enterprises in western reclamation States. 
Included therein was a brief analysis of the 
Colorado River storage project, which, in 
various forms, was then before Congress, and 
which is now pending in still other forms. 
My analysis a year ago indicated that under 
the terms of a bill then pending, which em- 
bodied the plans of the administration, the 
costs would be so excéssive as to be wholly 
indefensible, despite the trick bookkeeping 
incorporated in the bill and habitually prac- 
ticed by the Government in reporting such 
projects. 

It was clear that the farmers who would 
become the unfortunate beneficiaries of the 
measure could repay only on an average 12 
percent of the costs of the original construc- 
tion, even though under the Government’s 
interpretation of the law they are relieved of 
any interest charges on the unpaid portion 
for an indefinite number of years. Figuring 
not only the burden assumed by the Federal 
Government in the original construction 
costs and the interest charges, each 160-acre 
farm would be subsidized to the extent of 
$212,000. This, I contended, was an exces- 
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sive burden to saddle upon the taxpayers of 
the 44 States who would derive no benefit 
from the project. 

In addition, I noted that this is a strange 
time indeed to propose the addition of some 
hundred thousands of acres of productive 
land, when the Government is secking means 
of relieving the burden of surpluses through 
retiring land from use. The facts which I 
presented in that study have not been re- 
futed except in a general derogatory manner 
by some sponsors of the project, blinded to 
facts by the power of regional interest. 

This year Congress and the taxpayers of 
the Nation are faced by the same general 
project, but in two proposals which are dif- 
ferent not only from those before Congress 
a year ago, but different from each other. 
It is my purpose herewith to analyze those 
two proposals, I feel it proper to state, since 
my contribution to this booklet follows that 
of Senator WATKINS, that I am not replying 
specifically to his arguments. I am going 
to analyze specific legislative proposals, one 
of which passed the Senate last year and the 
other of which emerged from the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

My position as an opponent of both of 
these bills is exactly what it was a year ago, 
when I opposed the measures pending at that 
time. I am concerned with the solvency of 
the Nation and with the interests of those 
millions who are called upon to bear, through 
their taxes, the costs of Government. 

Iam not directly concerned with the differ- 
ences which extist among the States that 
share in the waters of the Colorado River. 
Moreover, I am only incidentally concerned 
with the issue of conservation raised by a 
proposal to build a great power dam in the 
Dinosaur National Monument. The essential 
problem of conservation is to conserve the 
solvency of the Nation and the taxpayers who 
dwell therein. I may add that it has bcen 
food for bitter reflection that so many com- 
mentators and others have interpreted this 
controversy only as a battle to preserve the 
sanctity of a beautiful national monument 
and that so few have comprehended the 
enormity of the engineering folly and finan- 
cial waste involved. In any event, the Echo 
Park Dam will probably be eliminated as a 
means of escaping the protests of the conser- 
vationists. That will leave the issue as it 
should be, a question of the wisdom of the 
proposal in its entirety. 

I shall show in the text that follows that 
the project, despite the length of time during 
which it has been discussed, is ill planned in 
part, and in other parts not planned at all, 
that it is not self-liquidating, that it would 
involve an excessive, not to say an incredible 
cost per acre benefited, that the power as- 
pects are with the possible exception of the 
Glen Canyon Dam financially infeasible, that 
in order to manufacture a case for feasibility 
the bills embody dubious exercises in book- 
keeping, and that the national interest de- 
mands that the entire proposal should be re- 
viewed by a genuinely independent and com- 
petent board. 





MAINLY HISTORICAL 


Under the famous Colorado River Com- 
pact, created to some extent through the 
expert and energetic efforts of Herbert Hoo- 
ver, Secretary of Commerce, 30 years ago, it 
was agreed that the water of the Colorado 
should be allocated between two groups of 
States, with a remainder to be at the dispo- 
sal of the Mexican Republic. The lower 
group of States include Arizona, California, 
and Nevada. The upper group are Utah, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado. I believe 
that it is fair to say that it was assumed 
at the time that the Federal Government 
would materially assist each group of States 
to regulate and store the water of the river 
thus allotted, in order to stabilize and con- 
serve the water involved and for consump- 
tive use. 
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The first report prepared by the Bureau of 
Reclamation on the upper basin of the river 
was transmitted to Congress by the Secretary 
of the Interior in 1947 (H. Doc. 419, 80th 
Cong., ist sess.). This plan presented an 
inventory of more than 100 projects for 
development in the upper Colorado Basin. 
It was assumed that all of these could not be 
built, because they would require at least 
25 percent more water than was allocated 
to the upper basin States. Their enumer- 
ation was merely an exercise in imagination 
by the Bureau Engineers and a showcase of 
selection for the use of congressional repre- 
sentatives from the States concerned. 

Later, in 1950, the Bureau of Reclamation 
presented a more refined plan (the so-called 
project planning report, H. Doc. 364, 83d 
Cong.). This plan includes 10 major dams 
and reservoirs, the hydroelectric capacity of 
which was estimated at 1,500,000 kilowatts. 
The reservoirs named would, it was esti- 
mated, store 48 million acre-feet of water. 
There would be an indefinite number of 
water-use projects, some irrigation, some in- 
dustrial, and others for municipal purposes. 

It is important to note that in these vari- 
ous plans and in the subsequent legislative 
proposals based upon them with only 1 or 
2 exceptions the storage units would not di- 
rectly serve irrigation or other water-use 
projects with water directly. For the most 
part the dams proposed—especially the 
major ones—are exclusively power projects, 
and the reservoirs which they would create 
would be used to regulate the flow of the 
rivers involved. These dams would be dedi- 
cated to raising the revenue necessary to 
build the irrigation and other water-use 
projects. In short, the connection between 
such dams as Glen Canyon and irrigation 
would be exclusively financial. 

One of the bookkeeping devices embodied 
in this plan would be a basin account, a 
fund into which all revenues would be 
poured for use in financing additional proj- 
ects whenever possible. It is important to 
note that this basin-account scheme has 
never been specifically approved by Congress 
in an authorizing statute. The cost of the 
1950 plan was estimated in 1949 prices at 
$1,408,189,000. In reeent prices (1954) the 
cost would be $1,620,000,000. 

This plan was held up during the remain- 
ing years of the Truman administration. It 
was halted by lack of approval of the Budget 
Bureau. 
THE 1953-54 EISENHOWER-M’KAY PLAN 

Secretary McKay in December 1953 sub- 
mitted a supplemental report recommending 
the authorization and construction of 2 
dams and storage units, Glen Canyon and 
Echo Park, and 11 participating projects: 
Central Utah (initial phase); Emery County, 
Utah; Florida, Colorado; Hammond, N. Mex.; 





LaBarge, Wyo., Pine River extension, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico; Seedskadee, Wyo.; 
Silt, Colo.; Smith Fork, Colo.; Paonia, Colo.; 


and Lyman, Wyo. In addition, Eden, Wyo., 
previously authorized, was included for par- 
ticipation. The Secretary also recommend- 
ed the Shiprock division of the Navaho 
project, New Mexico, subject, however, to a 
further feasibility report. 

In March the Budget Bureau generally 
recommended the Secretary’s program, but 
threw out the Shiprock-Navaho item. The 
Budget Bureau asked that the economic jus- 
tification of the irrigation projects be re- 
examined before authorization. Bills were 
introduced embodying the recommended 
plan, but no final action was taken on them 
by the 83d Congress. 

With the advent of the 84th Congress in 
1955, two new bills were introduced, S. 500 
and H. R. 3383. The present concern of 
Congress is with these. They differ in cer- 
tain respects. I shall analyze and criticize 
each of these proposals in order. 
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8. 500—PASSED BY SENATE IN 1955 


The bill passed by the Senate in 1955 by 
a vote of 58 to 23 is an omnibus measure. 
The Senate committee, as the result of log- 
rolling on a massive scale, added a consid- 
erable number of projects to the plan recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Interior in 
1954. Instead of 2, it names 6 storage units— 
Glen Canyon, Echo Park, Flaming Gorge, 
Curecanti, Juniper, and Navaho. It adds no 
less than 21 participating irrigation projects 
to the 12 originally proposed by McKay and 
the 11 approved by the President in 1954. 
However, the bill states that the 21 addi- 
tional projects are authorized subject to the 
submission of feasibility reports by the 
Secretary of the Interior and further action 
by Congress. 

This sort of legislation, while it has been 
done before, is plainly a perversion. If a 
project is only vaguely justified and needs 
study and report by the Interior Depart- 
ment, why should it be named at all ina 
bill? In this case, the naming of the 21 ad- 
ditional irrigation projects and the 6 storage 
units establishes a moral commitment to the 
States and communities which would be 
benefited by these projects and would make 
further and final action by the Department 
and Congress more or less a formality. The 
total estimated cost of the various units 
named in S. 500 would be $1,658,460,000, of 
which $782,883,000 would be spent on the 
storage units. However, in arguing for the 
bill Senator WaTKINS and others claim that 
the money represented in the bill would be 
only $1,092,999,800. 

In a letter to Senator PauLt H. DovGLas on 
June 28, 1955, I said of this sort of legis- 
lation: 

“Clearly this bill was designed by its archi- 
tects to mean whatever the interested sponsor 
happened to want it to mean at a given mo- 
ment. Specifically, it was intended to tell 
the people in the beneficiary States that they 
were to have practically every ‘participating 
project’ their hearts desired, while it was to 
tell anxious taxpayers in Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, or Michigan that it was to cost only 
a billion doliars. To attempt a serious dis- 
cussion of such a bill would be like trying 
to anticipate the humors of a coquette. You 
only know that she will be expensive and 
that she will never be satisfied.’’ 

The essential reason for this characteriza- 
tion was that the bill is and is not an author- 
ization. It contains several different kinds 
of qualified authorizations. Four storage 
units seem to be conditionally authorized. 
Two others must have further study of vari- 
ous sorts and certifications. 

THE HOUSE BILL, H. R. 3383 


On July 8, 1955, the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs reported out H. R. 
3383, which differs materially from S. 500. 
Instead of 6, it would authorize 4 storage 
units—Glen Canyon, Flaming Gorge, Cure- 
canti, and Navaho. It also contains 11 “par- 
ticipating projects’’—the ones originally ap- 
proved by the Secretary and the President. 
Most notable is the omission of Echo Park 
as a concession to the conservationists and 
to eliminate their strong opposition to the 
entire project. 

However, the bill directs the Secretary of 
the Interior to complete and submit planning 
reports on the 22 “participating projects” 
which were added in the Senate bill to those 
approved by the Secretary. (See p. 76 for 
full list of participating projects involved in 
both bills, with pertinent cost data.) 

The House bill is only a bit more covert 
in its purpose than S. 500. The intent is 
clearly to open the way to the authoriza- 
tion of all the irrigation projects named in 
the bill. The provisions of H. R. 3383, as 
those of S. 500, would set in motion the ma- 
chinery which ultimately would involve 
something like a billion and a half dollars 
in construction costs alone. 
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H. R. 3383, moreover, provides QD Acros 


the-board, arbitrary reduction of the Bur i 
of Reclamation’s estimate by 10 shee : 
This has no engineering or financia] justi. . 
fication, because in all estimates of + e 
Bureau of Reclamation, history shows tha v 
the figures are on the low side, often by - a 
much as 50 percent or more. The action of i 
the committee in presenting this phony esti. 
mate is purely political. It is intended to 
misinform and mislead the Congress ang the t 
public. 8 
Thus, at this writing the two bills, S. 509 i 
and H. R. 3383, are before the House {o I 
action. V 
WHO PAYS AND HOW ' 
Since the taxpayers in the 44 States whic, 
are not beneficiaries of this project ane 7 


vitally concerned with the problem of hoy 
the vast expenditures from the Treasury for 
these projects are proposed to be repaid, and 
since proponents of the project assure y; 
that it is 100 percent self-liquidating, I shay 
give major attention to this problem, The 
subject of engineering is also involved, py; 
that is of less concern to the taxpayer re. 
mote from the scene, and I shall only briefiy 
mention it in what follows. ‘ 

This project, like practically all reclama. 
tion projects during the past 25 years, pro. 
vides that the revenues from the hydro. 
electric projects be used to subsidize in part 
and usually in large part, the irrigation 
projects. Moreover, in the cases where there 
water for industrial and municipal use, those 
aspects pay for themselves. The flood con. 
trol, navigation, and wildlife preservation 
aspects are nonreimbursable. They are a 
Federal expense. But in the Colorado River 
storage project these latter purposes and 
allocations are negligible. 

As I shall show, the main cash box from 
which the alleged restoration to the Treasury 
of the money expended is to come, is the 
revenue from the power aspects of the proj- 
ect. 

The plans for repayment from power reve- 
nues in the two bills, S. 500 and H. R. 3383, 
differ somewhat in detail, but are alike in 
the patent fact that they absurdly over- 
estimate the capacity of the power units to 
bear the financial load assigned to them. 

Repayment in S. 500 is through a financial 
gadget known as the Collbran formula. It 
provides that the net from the power reve- 
nues is to be devoted to paying off the costs 
of the power aspects of the project, the dams, 
reservoirs, and other essential installations. 
This, it is estimated, will take about 50 years 
After that, the net from the power revenues 
will be used to pay the 85 percent or so of th 
irrigation costs without interest, which have 
not been paid by the water users. The term 
during which that would be paid cannot 
accurately be estimated. It is clear from all 
reasonable assumptions, including the highly 
doubtful one that there would be any reve- 
nues at all, that the time would be 50 years 
or more in addition, thus bringing the period 
of repayment far into the 21st century. 

The financial plan in H. R. 3383 would use 
the net power revenues first to pay the irri- 
gation costs, without interest, of course, that 
the water users cannot pay. It is estimated, 
quite optimistically to say the least, that this 
repayment of the 85 percent of the irrigation 
costs would take about 50 years. Then, and 
not until then, would the power installations 
be repaid, with interest. H. R. 3383 pro- 
vides that the power investment should be 
repaid within the useful life of the project, 
not to exceed 100 years. 

The Bureau of Reclamation testified in 
connection with the initial (1954) plan of 
Glen Canyon, Echo Park, and 11 participating 
irrigation projects that under this plan the 
repayment would take a little less than 100 
years. But at the same time it was stated by 
the Bureau’s witnesses that if more projects 
were added the period would extend beyond 
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With the long list of 21 new proj- 
ed in both bills, this would as- 
wer projects would have to be 

t top efficiency for more than a cen- 
es ease, This may well be the most 
uae implication ever contained in a legis- 


jative enactment. 

THE CAPACITY OF POWER PROJECTS TO PAY 

Among the primary and incorrect assump- 
tions, there is the assertion that the as- 
sorted power projects, even those contained 
in S. 500, can pay for themselves. On this 

int I wish to offer the testimony of aman 
who first appeared in print on this subject 
within the month. On January 31, 1956, 
Robert LeRoy Cochran retired from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. For 11 years he had 
peen a major expert on water and other civil 
works projects in that Bureau. He was never 
called upon to testify, and it can be assumed 
that his wise advice was not observed by the 
two Budget Directors who have been con- 
cerned with this Colorado storage project. 
mr. Cochran served in the State engineer’s 
office in Nebraska for 20 years, during which 
he was State engineer for 12. He was elected 
Governor of his State in 1934, 1936, and 1938. 
He was raised in a reclamation country and 
nas owned a reclamation farm for 40 years. 
On the basis of this unparalleled experience 
and his 11-year study in the Budget Bureau, 
he stated for publication in Newsweek (issue 
of February 20): 

“According to the claims of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the congressional sponsors 
of the project, the cashboxes from which 
most of the repayment must come are the 
power installations, the largest of whick. is 
Glen Canyon near the Utah-Arizona border. 
On the basis of the figures submitted, only 
Glen Canyon could be justified as financially 
feasible. Even if the revenues from that one 
dam were as good as anticipated, they would 
be entirely consumed in paying the deficits 
on the other power dams. That would leave 
nothing at all for the repayment of the irri- 
gation costs during the first 50-year period. 

“The analysis presented by the Department 
was based upon a 50-year period, generally 
considered to be the useful life of a project. 
Such a period may be too long in the light of 
the future potentials of power production 
from atomic energy and other sources.” 

The upper Colorado Basin has a boundless 
supply of energy potential in coal, natural 
gas, oil shale, and uranium. The steadily 
increasing efficiency of coal-burning plants, 
the availability of cheap and abundant sup- 
plies of fuel, the increasing cost of building 
hydroelectric installations, and the remote- 
ness of the remaining good hydro sites from 
the centers of population are rapidly making 
hydroelectric power uneconomical. More- 
over, not far in the future and well within 
the 50-year period which seems to be basic 
in the calculations of the planners of the 
Colorado storage project, great atomic 
energy plants will overtake other methods of 
producing electricity. 

At this very moment, the immense alumi- 
hum industry which hitherto has been 
drawn to the Northwest because of its sup- 
Ply of cheap hydroelectric power is moving 
to the Ohio Valley because of the presence 
of large coal deposits and proximity of its 
market for finished goods. 

The fallacy embodied in a plan which 
must depend not only upon the useful life 
of hydroelectric installations for 50 years 
but upon prices for power based upon pres- 
ent conditions must be obvious to all minds 
not benumbed by self-interest. For the rev- 
enues—highly speculative at best—from in- 
Stallations whose life estimate is altogether 
overoptimistic—must depend upon getting 
oe same price for power far into the remote 

ure, 


It is true that in the hearings on the Col- 
orado storage project in 1954 and 1955 rep- 
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resentatives of the area’s 10 private power 
companies were heard and they subscribed to 
the need for water storage. They also said 
that the companies represented would buy 
power generated at the projected power in- 
stallations. But they qualified their prom- 
ise by saying that they would take the power 
at a price comparable to the cost of power 
from other sources. The sponsors of the 
bill misrepresent this position of the com- 
panies by failing to mention the latter 
qualification, which is vital. Indeed, with 
the supplies of coal which are available in 
the very heart of the region, it is doubtful 
if the companies can afford even now to pay 
the price embodied in the estimates. 

Moreover, it is not true that the market 
for the bulk of the power that might be 
generated would be the very people who 
would be the beneficiaries of the irrigation 
subsidy. The economic market for the big 
producer, Glen Canyon, would be in the 
lower basin, in Arizona and California. A 
representative from Arizona has already ob- 
jected to the proposed power rate assigned 
to Glen Canyon. 





The Truth About the Upper Colorado 
River Project—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the ReEcorp, I include part II of a 
booklet recently published by the Amer- 
ican Enterprise Association on the con- 
troversy over the proposed multibillion 
dollar upper Colorado River project: 
IMMENSE CONSTRUCTION COSTS OF IRRIGATION 


Not one single irrigation project in all of 
the 34 ‘“‘participating projects” is financially 
sound. I show in the tabulation on page 
76 the construction costs, the area served, 
the irrigation allocation per acre, and the 
percentage to be repaid by the irrigators for 
every one of the 34. If we consider the 
original 11 approved by the President and 
Secretary McKay, the cost for area served on 
the individual projects ranges from $200 to 
$800 per acre for construction alone. The 
water users can repay a weighted average 
of 17.5 percent. This average is that low be- 
cause the largest of all, Central Utah, is the 
least feasible. 

But these figures of cost per-acre fail to 
represent a true measure of cost, because 
nearly two-thirds of the acres to be served 
are already in production and would re- 
ceive only a supplemental water supply. In 
most cases this additional supply would be 
only a few inches in depth per annum, and 
thus only a small fraction of the amount 
of water necessary to put arid land into full 
production. The real cost of putting enough 
water on an acre of land in this arid to 
semi-arid region would on the Central Utah 
project be over $2,600 an acre. 

And it must be remembered that in these 
figures which I present in this section of my 
discussion, I am considering only construc- 
tion costs. I am not considering interest 
charges on the Government’s investment. 
I shall consider that presently. 

Nor do the figures I have presented tn- 
clude another legitimate charge for irriga- 
tion. This is the proportion of the cost of 
building the storage reservoirs, which should 
be borne by the irrigation projects. 
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WHAT IS THE LAND WORTH? 


As many an unlucky farmer has learned 
by bitter experience, the real value of his 
land is not what he has put into it in money 
and labor. It is what he can get for what 
he produces. The lands proposed to be irri- 
gated in the Colorado River storage project 
lie at altitudes of from 5,000 to 7,000 feet 
above sea level. They are not in tropical or 
semitropical latitudes. They have a short 
growing season and are generally capable 
of producing only forage crops and grains. 
Land in the region, fully irrigated and im- 
proved brings in the market an average of 
only about $150 an acre. 


THE FANTASTIC NAVAHO PROJECT 


In the great propaganda campaign of the 
sponsors of this Colorado storage project, a 
colorful feature was certain ceremonial 
dances by Indians. It must be presumed 
that these shows were not wholly generated 
in the minds of the dancers. But consider- 
ing what is planned in the project for the 
Navaho Indians in New Mexico, it might be 
added that there was indeed cause for re- 
joicing. In this case, however, those who 
did the dancing would not be required to 
pay for the music. The taxpayers of 44 
States would account for that. 

The Navaho project was, as we have seen, 
rejected by the Budget Bureau in its review 
of the 1954 version of the plan. It was re- 
instated in the Senate committee, accord- 
ing to press reports in Utah, at the in- 
sistence of a Senator from New Mexico. 

As we have seen, the irrigation’ construc- 
tion cost per acre of the Navaho project 
would be $1,530, the highest of all 34 
projects. Of this, the Indians could repay 
at most less than 15 percent. It was testi- 
fied at the hearings by Officials of the Indian 
Bureau that the project would provide for 
1,100 Navaho Indian family farms and that 
the cost per family farm would be $200,000. 
The same witnesses testified that the gross— 
not net—income per family farm would be 
about $5,000 a year. Since the interest 
charges alone on this investment per farm 
would, at 214 percent, equal the gross farm 
income, this project would seem to be fair 
neither to the taxpayers nor the Indians. 
Certainly there might be a less expensive 
way to provide for these families. Certainly, 
according to Secretary McKay, it is not in the 
true interest of the Indians to keep them 
in subjection as second-class citizens. And 
there is no better way to destroy them than 
to support them in this costly manner. The 
testimony at the hearings also brought out 
the fact that there is among informed peo- 
ple grave doubt whether the Indians them- 
selves want to farm irrigated land or 
whether they could succeed as irrigation 
farmers. 

THE SUBSIDY IN TERMS OF COMPOUNDED 

INTEREST 

Under the original plans for reclamation 
created more than half a century ago under 
Theodore Roosevelt, it was thought wise to 
give farmers on irrigated land a bit of a lift 
by relieving them of interest charges on the 
unpaid portion of the Federal investment. 
Considering the brighter promise of some of 
the projects initiated at that time, such as 
the Salt River development in Arizona, and 
the fact that the law contemplated repay- 
ment in 10 years, this subsidy seemed justi- 
fied. However, even the projects initiated 
then failed to pay out, and Salt River only 
got itself out of debt on the original project 
in 1955. The cost of large additions to the 
Salt River project are still unpaid. 

When the time for repayment was extended 
to 20 and then to 40 and finally to 50 years, 
the interest factor took on formidable pro- 
portions. But in the plans for the Colorado 
River storage project, even that 50-year re- 
payment period now in the law is extended. 
Under the repayment provisions of the ori- 
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ginal 1954 plan—Glen Canyon and Echo Park 
and 11 participating projects—the Bureau of 
Reclamation estimated the interest subsidy 
alone to be $1,153,000,000, which was more 
than the estimated construction cost of the 
whole project. This would amount to $3,150 
an acre on the 366,000 acres to be served. If 
there were to be added the four additional 
storage projects specified for authorization 
in the Senate bill in addition to the Navaho 
San Juan-Chama and Gooseberry irrigation 
projects, the corresponding Federal subsidy, 
using the same method of calculation as that 
used by the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
original project, would total $4 billion—more 
than $5,000 an acre on the 745,000 acres 
served. So much for the interest subsidy 
under S. 500. 

Under the repayment provisions of H. R. 
$383, the interest subsidy on the minimum 
projects authorized (4 storage units and 11 
participating projects) would amount tof 
nearly $2 billion at the end of the overall 
repayment period of 99 years. However, with 
the inclusion of the additional projects con- 
templated for later authorization, the inter- 

st subsidy would be at least as much as 
under S. 500, but probably a much greater 
amount. 

However one looks at the financial status 
of the Colorado storage project, the absur- 
dity of the claim of “self-liquidation” stands 
out. If we consider the version of 1954, 
which was approved by the administration 
for an initial construction cost of about $1 
billion, the interest charges at 214 percent 
would be $25 million annually. For the 
larger plan in S. 500, the annual charges 
would be $40 million. The total annual net 
revenues estimated by the Bureau of Recila- 
mation would be less than these amounts on 
the average. 

These revenues, assuming that they can 
be realized, could be used only once. If they 
are used to pay construction costs, the in- 
terest charge would have to be paid by the 
taxpayers of the Nation. If they should be 
used to pay interest, the construction costs 
would have to be paid by the taxpayers. 

At this point I wish to present the view of 
former Governor Cochran as set forth in the 
interview cited on page 52: 

“Question. How then could the costs of the 
irrigation aspects of the project be paid back 
to the Federal Government? 

“Answer. A small proportion (about 15 
percent) of the construction costs alone 
would be repaid by the farmers during the 
first interest-free 50 years. While it is pro- 
posed that the balance (85 percent) be paid 
back out of the revenues of the power aspects 
of the plan, we have already seen that there 
validity in that claim. Payment frem 
that source would not begin anyhow until 
after about 50 years. By time, the 
power features might well be obsolete. It 
should be emphasized that 1ere appears to 
be a very serious doubt as to whether any 
power revenues would ever be appiied to the 
payment of irri ts in the upper 
Colorado Basin. submit that a proposal to 
start for 
any purp 10t wi he par is 
written on. 
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would thus be little or no charge on the 
taxpayer. 

The fact is that the reclamation fund is 
largely a matter of bookkeeping. If the 
money in that fund were not used for un- 
necessary and uneconomic projects, it could 
be used to reduce the Federal debt or to 
reduce taxes. 

In the beginning the fund benefited only 
from the sale of public land. More recently, 
however, the fund has been kept going 
largely because there have poured into it 
revenues from large Federal power projects. 
However, this money from Federal power 
projects includes the so-called interest com- 
ponent from those revenues which should 
properly go into the general fund of the 
Treasury to repay the interest charges on 
the Federal investment in power projects. 

THE BURDEN ON THE STATES 

The concern which each of the 48 States 
should have in this vast subsidy can be cal- 
culated by determining the percent of the 
Nation’s tax burden which each State must 
normally pay, then by appiying that per- 
centage to the sums stated above. The 
States directly benefited, Utah, Colora- 
do, New Mexico, and Wyoming, pay only 
2 percent total Federal taxes. Thus the 44 
other States must carry approximately 98 
percent of the costs. Assuming a total sub- 
sidy of $4 billion, the percentages borne by 
the States and the amcunts involved appear 
on the accompanying table. I have used in 
this calculation a list of percentages com- 
piled by the Tax Foundation, a nonprofit 
research agency.! 
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THE COSTS OF REHABILITATION 

Former Governor Cochran in the course of 
his long service in the Budget Bureay took 
note of the very considerable costs incurreq 
by the Federal Government in rehabilitating 
irrigation projects. Since the ditches, gates 
and other mechanical aspects of an irrigg. 
tion project suffer somewhat rapid deteriora. 
tion, the Federal Government lends a hang 
without charge to the water users in re. 
pairing the damage. In the interview noteg 
above, Mr. Cochran says: “Experience with 
irrigation projects indicates that after 39 
years or so it is necessary in a considerable 
number of cases to spend further money 
on rehabilitation. This is another large item 
of expense for the Federal Government.” 

I have not taken account of these re- 
habilitation costs in my analysis because 
it would be difficult to anticipate their 
amounts in a generation in which infia- 
tionary forces seem to be uppermost. But 
they would be considerable and they would 
also be borne by the taxpayers of the Nation. 

BENEFIT-COST TRICKERY 

Sponsors of the Colorado River storage 
project, unable to contradict the plain arith- 
metic involved in the repayment calcula- 
tions which I have set forth, fall back upon 
a speculative hocus-pocus Known as “in- 
direct benefits.” This sort of thing is a 
product of the new economic thinking which 
flourished in the 1930's. Out of it came the 
so-called benefit-cost ratio. While it has no 
standing in the law, it has been used toa 
creater and greater extent since 1939 by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in claiming economic 
as distinguished from financial justification 
of projects. 

In simple terms, a_ benefit-cost ratio 
means a ratio between the various eco- 
nomic benefits alleged to stem from a proj- 
ect and its cost in actual dollar But in 
order to have a ratio mean anything, the 
two items must be comparable. In the usage 
of the term by the Bureau of lamation 
and the sponsors of the Colora 
age project, each side of the ratio is meas 
by quite different criteria. Hence the 
is meaningless. 
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nds to be attained which the com- 
awe price system cannot reflect.” 
ah vague terms as “social benefits,” 
public ends,” and “national interests” can 
have no determination in financial terms. 
Their projection in calculations of reim- 
pursability raise the question of who is to 
determine their value. Who is to be the 
judge? In this case it would be the bureau- 
crats who would love to spend more and 
more public money and the representatives 
of the beneficiary States. They presume to 
offer their own ex parte judgments. In- 
deed, their presumption is so great as to 
tell taxpayers in States far from the scene 
what they themselves stand to gain in sell- 
jng more automobiles, carpet sweepers, and 
paby carriages to families subsidized at the 
rate of $5,000 an acre. 

The Engineers Joint Council, a group in- 
cluding representatives of five of the great 
engineering societies of the Nation, had this 
to say of the benefit-cost ratio in a statement 
(Principles of a Sound National Water Pol- 
icy) issued in 1951: 

“(Increases in trade and commerce) have 
usually been computed on the gross volume 
of new business without recogniticn of the 
fact that there is no benefit to be derived 
from the mere circulation of money. Ac- 
tually for such benefits to accrue there must 
be tangible gains to those who transport, 
process, and distribute goods to the ultimate 
consumer, all without increased cost to him.” 

The conclusion of the Engineers Joint 
Council, it would seem, must be the con- 
sensus of all people who believe in honest 
and understandable public accounting: 

“Direct benefits should be linrited ‘to 
those new and increased values which are 
definitely measurable. Such tangible offsets 
to cost, under ordinary business standards, 
would be limited to the capitalized value 
or present worth of future net revenues to 
be derived from operation of the works 
constructed.” 

DISSENT FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


In a review of the report of the Bureau 
of Reclamation on the Colorado River stor- 
age project, the Department of Agriculture 
seriously questioned the estimates of agri- 
cultural benefits. Moreover, the Bureau of 
the Budget, in reporting on the initial proj- 
ect recommended by Secretary McKay, 
specified that the econmic justification of 
all of the 11 reclamation projects should be 
reexamined in cooperation with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include part III 
of a booklet recently published by the 
American Enterprise Association on the 
controversy over the proposed multi- 
billion-dollar upper Colorado River 
project: 

GLARING MISREPRESENTATION OF BENEFITS 

One example of the abuse of the “benefit- 
cost ratio” is in the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
estimates for the Seedskadee project. It is 
claimed that there are “indirect” benefits 
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Of $638,500, “public” benefits of $313,100, and 
direct benefits of $614,500. When all these 
are added and compared with the cost in real 
dollars of expenditure, a “benefit-cost ratio” 
of 1.46 to 1 is reached. Thus it is easy to 
see that if only direct benefits were con- 
sidered, the “ratio” would betray the un- 
soundness of the project. Now let us see 
what these so-called indirect and public 
benefits are. “Indirect” benefits are “the in- 
crease in profits of all business enterprises 
handling, processing and marketing products 
from the project and profits of all enter- 
prises supplying goods and services to the 
project farmers.” “Public” benefits are “in. 
crease or improvement in settlement and in- 
vestment opportunities, community facilities, 
and stabilization of the local and regional 
economy.” 


It is difficult to find a proper characteriza- 
tion for an agency employed by the Govern- 
ment to serve the interests of the Nation 
which could seriously place a monetary esti- 
mate upon such a jumble of indeterminates 
as this. 

The Bureau’s estimate on the Hammond 
project is a benefit of $41.50 per acre per year. 
The Bureau also estimates that the irriga- 
tion farmers on the project will be able to 
pay only $2.02 per acre per year for water. 
Thus the “direct benefits” would seem to be 
20 times the farmers’ ability to pay. 

It should be noted that in the recent re- 
port of the President’s Cabinet Committee 
on Water Resources Policy, which the Presi- 
dent transmitted to the Congress on Janu- 
ary 17, 1956, it is recommended that only 
direct or primary benefits be used in the 
calculation of benefit-cost ratios and that 
the evaluation period be limited to 50 years. 
In contrast, the Reclamation Bureau has 
included large indirect or secondary benefits 
evaluated over a 100-year period. 


IS MORE CULTIVATED LAND NECESSARY? 


Since vast surpluses have not only bur- 
dened the economy with subsidies running 
into billions but have partially darkened the 
farm economy with a cloud of falling prices, 
it has been necessary for the sponsors of 
such reclamation projects as these to invent 
a means of justification based upon pure 
speculation of future needs. 


The favorite date when they say that the 
grim spectre of famine will come (unless we 
heed their advice) is 1975. To meet the 
vast appetite of 200 million people in that 
year, the Bureau asks that before 1959 there 
be authorized and initiated the irrigation of 
1,400,000 new acres and that there be sup- 
plementary water provided for 1,711,700 
acres now irrigated and in cultivation. For 
this the minimum construction cost would 
be $2,110,834,000—a per-acre cost of $700. 

I have in my brochure, “What Price Fed- 
eral Reclamation?” to which I have already 
referred, shown with abundant reference to 
authorities in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and elsewhere the utterly groundless 
nature of this claim for more irrigated land, 
in 1975 or any other year. Here I should 
like to call attention to another survey made 
from data gathered by the Soil Conservation 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. 
This shows that there now exists on im- 
proved farms nearly 21 million acres of good 
land lying idle in 19 Eastern, Southern, and 
Midwestern States. This land is neither 
woodland, pasture, nor publicly owned. It 
is located in regions where there is plenty 
of rainfall and, in most States, where the 
growing season is much longer than in the 
upper Colorado region. All that might be 
needed to bring this land into cultivation 
would be an expenditure of from $50 to $150 
an acre when and if there is need for more 
food and fiber. The distribution of this 


presently existing soil bank is as follows: 








South 
State: Acres 
PUGIOING Se ec eae eS 823, 564 
TIN i i pt 2, 723, 547 
WORIUCR sete cae eaws 671, 673 
USN a ccc caihhenie 2, 487, 300 
PRMBISRIDDS nao eeeeee eS 1, 270, 691 
"RORNRGRSGUN. anaes cc cciiectemeien 279, 563 
COUN seis cise eg ase 8, 256, 338 
Southeast 
State: Acres 
DRI ral cee cicdciesdaters ames 2, 037, 392 
COC i ei Serres 972, 748 
NOP tH Caregnnaes eek nus 4, 264, 763 
South Carolinas. ...........<< 492, 309 
go 3 1): ee ee 919, 307 
REO GREE occu Gace ns Joc 8, 686, 519 
Midwest 

State: Acres 
PENG sens eee ae 627, 185 
PIMOS oe cee esibewdew 231, 780 
DRICMIBAN So coat ccc cs aadanm 1, 761, 390 
BIS NOGOCR Se eitececn ce eccsccune 564, 702 
COG ee aaa 491, 098 
Te SR Sabi sees cx ech aca na pases 124, 133 
a ot ed 50, 759 
RR ai pc eens iad 143, 249 
OG owé coe oaneceese med 3, 994, 296 
Grand totale ccscccncccccc 20, 937, 153 


This, I repeat, is a soil bank already in 
being. But with production bursting at the 
seams on the land already cultivated, this 
reserve need not be touched for years to come. 

Indeed, the necessity now faces the Con- 
gress to put more millions into the reserve. 
This is what is meant by the “soil bank” plan 
submitted by the President to Congress. 
That would retire 40 million acres which are 
now in cultivation. This will mean that be- 
tween the American people and the famine 
portrayed by sponsors of more irrigation, 
these are no less than 61 million potentially 
productive acres. 

Even to consider trrigating the 1,228,000 
acres in the Colorado Basin contemplated in 
S. 500 while we are attempting to eliminate 
40 million that we don’t need is a matter 
so irrational as to suggest that it could 
happen only in the mystic land of political 
legislation, the land in which regional and 
bureaucratic ambitions are paramount and 
the national interest is forgotten. 

But the proponents of this project have 
apparently convinced some people, includ- 
ing themselves, that the crops to be raised 
upon these high arid slopes are a very special 
kind of crops—rare, exotic, never to be in 
surplus, and highly essential to the Nation’s 
welfare. The reality is that the produce to 
be raised will be just like the crops that 
are raised on millions and millions of acres 
now in cultivation. They are mostly grains, 
dairy products (from the cattle which eat 
the forage which is to be raised on the land 
and which the proponents say is not in sur- 
plus), and wool (from the sheep which also 
partake of the said forage). 


ENGINEERING DOUBTS CONCERNING GLEN CANYON 


My analysis of the economic and financial 
aspects of the proposed upper Colorado River 
project presupposes that the Bureau’s engi- 
neering plans and cost estimates based 
thereon are adequate. However, it appears 
that there are physical and geologic prob- 
lems in connection with Glen Canyon—the 
major storage unit—which cast doubt on its 
engineering and financial feasibility. 

The geologic formations along the walls 
of the reservoir pose two problems. First, 
there are huge formations of pervious sand- 
stone which might cause such large losses 
of water from the reservoir as to seriously 
depreciate its conservation value and cur- 
tail anticipated power production and reve- 
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nues. Secondly, there exists along some 50 
miles of the reservoir a formation known 
by geologists as ‘‘Chinle shale,” overlain by 
massive sandstone. This Chinle disinte- 
grates into mud on contact with water. 
Thus when the reservoir fills, the entire mass 
of Chinle and sandstone overburden would 
be precipitated into the reservoir—with pos- 
sible adverse effects on the functioning of the 
reservoir. 

In addition, there is the serious problem 
of providing adequate protection of the 
world-renowned Rainbow Natural Bridge. 
The reservoir as planned would back up 
close to the arch and endanger this fragile 
structure of soft sandstone. Thus far, no 
adequate protective plan has been perfected 
and there is doubt that the cost of protective 
features is provided for in the cost estimates 
for this dam. 

Finally, there is doubt as to the adequacy 
of the plans for Glen Canyon Dam on which 
the Bureau's cost estimates are based. Com- 
parison with Hoover Dam which is about 
the same height indicates that a much more 
massive structure than now planned would 
be needed to secure a safe dam, involving a 
much greater construction cost than esti- 
mated. 

The engineering and financial feasibility 
of Gien Canyon storage unit remain un- 
certain until these doubts are resolved. 


THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET 
COMMITTEE 

Nearly 2 years ago, when the Colorado 
Storage project first became a matter of 
national concern and the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s task force began to survey the prob- 
lem of water conservation, the President ap- 
pointed a committee on the general subject, 
no doubt to guide him in passing upon the 
demands upon the Federal Treasury. That 
committee consisted of Secretary McKay, 
chairman, and Secretaries Benson and Wil- 
son. Their report, which appeared in De- 
cember 1955, if scrupulously followed by the 
administration and heeded by Congress, 
could do a great deal to rationalize the Gov- 
ernment’s reclamation policies. 

It proposed that State and local govern- 
ments share the cost of water projects. That 
is exactly what I would suggest. 

it also proposed that there be set up “an 
independent board of review * * * to ana- 
lyze the engineering and economic feasibility 
of projects and report to the President.” 
That would indeed be a step toward ration- 
ality. It is what many of us have been 
talking about for a long time. The only 
advice the President can now get Officially 
is from a bureau whose propaganda in the 
past has completely discredited any standing 
it might have for impartiality, accuracy or 
concern for the public interest and from 
Congressional committees stacked with mem- 
bers from the beneficiary States. 

The President's Committee also proposed 
that in setting up reclamation plans and 
estimates, interest should “be shown clearly 
as a Federal cost.” In short, that all the 
cards be laid on the table when a project is 
presented to Congress. Hitherto this charge, 
which I have shown herein to be immense, 
has only been given when some Member of 
Congress has pried it out of the representa- 
tives of the Bureau. 

This interest charge, since it is a vital, 
not to say the vital, element in determining 
the justification of reclamation projects, has 
always been hidden as much as possible by 
proponents. This recommendation of the 
committee hit a vital spot in the defense of 
the upper Colorado project. For a Con- 
gressmain from Colorado, WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
immediately objected, saying that “if they 
did not favor the elimination of the interest 
charge immediately after adding it to the 
cost of construction, there wouldn’t be a 


reclamation project in the United States 
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that would be economically possible.” The 
Congressman in that simpie statement has 
eloquently summarized practically all of my 
argument here and in everything I have 
written on the subject for years. It is a 
confession of the utter weakness of the case 
for this project. 
A TRUE PARTNERSHIP 


There is a strange claim by some pro- 
ponents of the Colorado River storage project 
that they are supporting a partnership plan 
such as has been advanced as an adminis- 
tration policy in the Northwest. There is 
no resemblance at all. The party of the 
first part, the Federal Government, is paying 
for the entire project and is constructing it. 
The parties of the second part supply the 
arid land. I favor, with the President’s 
Cabinet Committee and with the earlier re- 
port of the Hoover Commission, a true shar- 
ing of the responsibilities in this project. 

I have never contended and do not con- 
tend now that the four States in the upper 
basin are not entitled to the share of the 
water of the Colorado and its tributaries 
which was specified in the Colorado River 
compact. Nor do I deny that the Federal 
Government should build the means to store 
that water when needed. For the Federal 
Government by long prescription has as- 
sumed the responsibility of regulating the 
fiow of interstate rivers. But this does not 
mean that the Government should build 
huge storage dams unless and until needed 
for water conservation and regulation. 

Beyond that, I do not believe the Federal 
Government has an obligation. The power 
companies of the region which offered their 
testimony to the effect that there was a mar- 
ket—at a price—for the power should finance 
the power aspects of the storage dams them- 
selves and dispose of the power where such 
storage dams can be justified. That is ex- 
actly what the Eisenhower-McKay partner- 
ship policy means, as illustrated by the 
proposed John Day Dam on the Columbia 
River. 

Moreover, those cities which are in need 
of water for domestic purposes should pro- 
vide the means of getting the water from 
the storage reservoirs. Finally, those in- 
dustrial companies which are in the area 
and which are now so eagerly seeking sub- 
sidized water, should provide the means of 
getting the water for themselves. In short, 
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the Federal Government should provid 
storage for the water as needed, and te 
users should go and get it. This Would be 
true of the irrigators who are in need of 
supplementary supplies and those people— 
unnamed—who are anxious to try their for. 
tunes on new irrigated land. This could 
be done through the States concerned ig_ 
and this if is very large indeed—the be. 
stowal of water will indeed produce the 
wealth which proponents of this Project 
claim. So far as the Navaho Indians are 
concerned, surely a Government which has 
been engaged for a century or more in car. 
ing for and regulating the life of thes 
natives can provide a less expensive way to 
make them self-reliant than to set them up 
on farms at a cost to the taxpayer of $209. 
000 a family. 


THE ISSUE IN MORALS AND EQUITY 


If the issue were a simple matter of takino 
from rich States and giving to poor States, 
there might be a case despite the financial, 
engineering and economic factors which ] 
have mentioned. But these are not needy 
States. Their potential wealth is consider. 
able, and their well-being is reflected in ql 
that they pay for the benefit of the outside 
world. On the basis of per capita income, 
they rank with the average among the 
States. 

There is, moreover, a final consideration, 

t can be shown that the propaganda of the 

Federal Government for reclamation has in 
innumerable cases imposed a cruel hoax 
upon the farmers who attempt to cultivate 
the land. Indeed, the progresSive lengthen- 
ing of the payout period from 10 years in 
1902 to 20 years in 1914 to 40 years in 
1926 to 50 years in 1939 has been in response 
to the cries of distress of the unfortunate 
farmers and their congressional representa- 
tives. Since I have been writing about this 
subject over the past 2 years, I have received 
pathetic letters from farmers whose state of 
affairs has progressively turned to the worse. 
Despite the immense amount per acre that 
it takes to put water on arid land, the cul- 
tivation of that land and the management 
of the irrigation itself is a heavy burden 
upon the farmer. It is time to play fair 
with these farmers, as well as with the tax- 
payers of the 44 States in whose interest this 
discussion of the Colorado River storage 
project has been written. 


-roject | | 
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tion cost | served alloc mn 
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Colorado River storage project—Participating projects—Continued 


eng ee RT ee ae ee ig re er PRE ee 
Project | | Percentage 


Project 


A 
» Tomichi Creek 

» Rattlement Mesa 
Bluestone 

Fagle Divide 
Parshall.---------------- 
: Rabbit Ear 
» Troublesome 
West Divide 


te tye 





Woody Creek ..--------------------------------------- 


Reis Wabad, SUPP OINO oasiscctcrccnnocanseenstnneccaanne | 912,170 | 1, 228, 845 | 


of irrigation 








construc- | Total area | Irrigation 

tion cost served allocation | allocation 

(in thou- (acres) per acre | to berepaid 

sands) [by irrigators 
nae $11, 523 | 27, 580 | $429 0.0 
teams 5, 854 6, 830 860 11.0 
3, 330 | 10, 875 | 310 Ht 
3, 412 10, 875 | 310 8.9 
11, 882 27, 510 430 12.0 

epee 4, 733 19, 190 | 250 i6. 1 
5, 243 | 13, 640 | 380 13.8 
| 79, 676 | 65, 610 | 1, 220 as 
eS | 178 | 2) 965 | 60 | 100.0 
1 633 | 114.8 


—_—_————— 


i Weighted average. 


Have We Let Soviet Take Lead in Missile 
Field? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
forthcoming issue of Collier’s magazine, 
Hanson W. Baldwin, the military editor 
of the New York Times, presents one of 
the finest and clearest pictures of our 
problems and programs for the inter- 
continental ballistic missile I have seen 
todate. Mr. Baldwin outlines with cold 
sober precision the effect of this ulti- 
mate weapon on our international pol- 
icy of survival and the extreme dangers 
we now face in having fallen behind in 
this race for deterrent power. He has 
not sought to place the blame for this 
situation and he has not tried to lull us 
into a false sense of security by pooh- 
poohing the basic facts. He has done us 
a great service in digging up and pre- 
senting the cold facts as they are and 
drawing their logical consequences. The 
door of public understanding of our posi- 
tion has finally been opened. 

In the same issue the editors of Col- 
lier's go one step further in an editorial 
entitled, “There Can Be Too Much 
Secrecy,” and point up one of the most 
disquieting aspects of the entire subject. 
Why has it taken so long for the United 
States public to be informed on our fail- 
ure to keep up in the race? Why were 
the alternatives not presented to the 
People at a time when a decision made 
by them could have kept us in the lead. 
The editors of Collier’s state the clear- 
est democratic truth that— 

The security of the United States is the 
primary, but not exclusive, concern of Our 
fected representatives and our appointed 
military leaders. The great outlines of our 
Gelense policies and a broad knowledge of 
Our relative defensive posture should be 
<nown not merely by a small group of lead- 
es, but by all citizens. In a democracy, in 
4 free society based on the wisdom and judg- 
ment of all its members, the final great deci- 
sion must be made by the Nation as a whole. 


This is apparently a philosophy for- 
ign to the minds of our current admin- 
stration. The ICBM is not the only 
fxample of deceit, duplicity, and double 
talk by an administration which places 








budgetary considerations above the risks 
of national survival, but it is one of the 
most alarming. I would like to call the 
attention of my colleagues both to Mr. 
Baldwin’s article and the thought-pro- 
voking editorial which accompanies it: 
ICBM 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


It will not be long. In 10 years, 5 years, 
perhaps only 2 or 3, the historic count- 
down will start: “Ten, nine, eight, seven, six, 
five, four, three, two, one.” At zero a new era 
will open up on the earth the era of push- 
button war. A giant rocket, 100 to 135 feet 
high, will lift slowly from its launching pad 
and, with voice of thunder, tongue of flame 
disappear into the stratosphere. Some 20 to 
30 minutes later and 5,000 miles away, the 
world’s first intercontinental ballistic missile 
will plunge toward the earth. 

Where will it come from? 

It could be launched from Cape Canaveral, 
Fla., at the United States Air Force Missile 
Test Center, to splash harmlessly into the 
South Atlantic near Ascension Island. 

Or, the missile might be launched from a 
Russian desert to arch, in unseen ellipse, 
high above the uninhabited tundra of the 
north. 

It will make a difference, at most, the dif- 
ference between peace and war; at least, the 
difference between added security for the 
West and possible Communist domination of 
more of the world. 

Dubbed ICBM in our research laboratories 
and Pentagon offices, the intercontinental 
ballistic missile has been called the ulti- 
mate weapon. Tnis giant ocean-spanning, 
mountain-ijieaping rocket, mated to a hydro- 
gen warhead with a destructive capability of 
megatons (millions of tons of TNT), is a 
supreme instrument of offense. It arches so 
high (600 to 800 miles above the earth), and 
moves so fast (12,000 to 16,000 miles an hour) 
that, once it has been launched, defense 
against it will be nearly, if not entirely, im- 
possible. The German V-2, the small 200- 
mile range forerunner of the ICBM, bom- 
barded London during World War II, and 
even the conventional explosives then used 
in the warhead caused thousands of casual- 
ties and blew whole buildings apart. The 
ICBM will, when developed, threaten every 
city on earth, not merely with damage but 
with destruction. 

The implications are frightening, and sob- 
ering. In the early period of the coming 
ICBM era, before radar missile-detection and 
possible antimissile defenses are developed, 
an enemy could probably devastate the 
United States with a surprise ballistic missile 
bombardment before we could even detect 
the attack, much less before we could launch 
a retaliatory attack. One or two missiles for 
each of our 50 biggest cities might cause 10 
million to 50 million casualties, knock out 
perhaps a third of our industrial capacity, 
and turn parts of America into radioactive 

deserts. 
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But if we beat Russia in the race to de- 
velop the first practical ICBM, the weapon 
could be still another deterrent to nuclear 
war and to overt, large-scale armed aggres- 
sion of any sort. Our capability of retalia- 
tion against aggressors would be consider- 
ably increased; the aggressors would have 
certain knowledge that they might have to 
pay a very high price indeed. 

How is the race going? 

No one—in Washington or Moscow—can 
answer that positively. “We just don’t 
know,” a high United States official says. 

But many of our intelligence officials and 
some of our scientists believe Russia leads 
today. The Communists are not ahead of us 
across the whole broad band of the missile 
spectrum. We don’t think Russia has any- 
thing to equal our Nike or Terrier antiair- 
craft guided missiles, or the Army’s short- 
range surface-to-surface bombardment mis- 
sile, the Corporal. We are fat with other 
good missiles—air-to-air and ship-to-shore. 

But in the field of long-range bombard- 
ment missiles—in which the ICBM is the 
ultimate objective—the Russians seem to be 
off to a head start. There is unmistakable 
evidence that last year they tested an inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missile—a bombard- 
ment missile of unknown accuracy but with 
a range of at least 800 miles, far greater than 
that of anything we have yet fired; a missile 
which is clearly a first cousin to the ICBM. 
Moreover, Senator HENry M. JACKSON, chair- 
man of the Military Applications Subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, warned in the Senate last 
month that “there is a danger” the Soviets 
may fire a 1,500-mile ballistic missile before 
the end of this year. Possession of even 
these two intermediate weapons would give 
Russia the means to bombard from her own 
territory most, if not all, of our allies in 
Europe and Asia—the means perhaps to 
blackmail them into throwing in their lot 
with the Soviet bloc, denying us their bases 
and isolating the United States. 

The truth is that the Russians have em- 
phasized the finished hardware, and they are 
getting it. We have emphasized research 
and refinements, and ultimately this ap- 
proach may pay off. However, our policy has 
been questioned within the administration 
itself; last month Trevor Gardner, who has 
urged a bigger, faster missile program, re- 
signed his post as Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force for Research and Development as 
the culmination of his long disagreement 
with the Pentagon on that subject. 

Policy disputes aside, there is little doubt 
that time is important. We are coming into 
the homestretch of the race. In a year or 
so—perhaps less—the first earth satellites 
will be launched into outer space, and Russia 
may put hers upstairs first. The earth-satel- 
lite program, despite the general scientific 
knowledge it will produce for all, is really a 
dress rehearsal for the ICBM so far as the 
launching phase of the program goes. It 
will supply, too, some data—much needed for 
calculating accurate ballistic trajectories— 
about nature’s unknowns in space. So the 
heat is on. 

Last month Defense Secretary Wilson took 
cognizance of the need for speeding up our 
efforts by announcing that he shortly would 
name a special assistant to direct all our 
various ballistic-missile projects. 

“We have always been under pressure,” & 
misisle scientist working on the ICBM says— 
“only more so now. We cannot afford to 
believe in a 20-year peace; we have to pace 
our development as if war were just around 
the corner.” 

We must learn, then, whether we like !t 
or not, to live with the ICBM, and hence we 
must understand not only what makes it 
tick and how it fits into our military armory, 
but what effect its development will have 
upon war and peace, strategy and society. 
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Let’s suppose, for a moment, that the worst 
happens and Moscow does win the race for 
the most powerful offensive weapon known 
to man. The Soviet advantage would be 
temporary—and brief. No matter who wins 
the race, the other power will not be far 
behind—6 month, 1 year * * * 3 years. 
Moscow, then, would have a transitory ad- 
vantage in offensive delivery capabilities, a 
temporary monopoly of long-range ballistic 
weapons. But this could not be “absolute” 
advantage; the ICBM won’t cancel out all 
other offensive and all defensive systems, 
both active and passive. It won’t mean 
world domination for the Kremlin—unless 
Russia also develops a virtually airtight de- 
fense against all other nuclear-explosive de- 
livery systems, well-nigh an impossibility. 

But Russia with an ICBM would be like a 
bully with a really big stick. Regardless of 
whether he used it, he would have the means 
to throw his weight around dangerously— 
and the other boys in the block might go out 
of their way to avoid offending him. 

To the present Communist advantage of 
superior land power, then, the ICBM would 
add a temporary—though definite—qualita- 
tive superiority in the air offensive. 

I don’t agree with those prophets of doom 
who hold that a Russian monepoly of the 
ICBM—even though short-lived—would en- 
able Moscow to accomplish her objective of 
absolute world power. It is true, and itisa 
frightening thought, that if Russia wins the 
ICBM race, some of the tough men in the 
Kremlin might (figuratively) push a button 
and destroy New York. But Moscow has the 
capability of destroying New York today— 
though with far more difficult and less cer- 
tain methods. And Russia could not hope 
to escape heavy retaliatory damage, whether 
or not we had developed the ICBM, for the 
intercontinental ballistic missile will not 
automatically replace all other ground, ship, 
and air-based weapons. Short- and inter- 
mediate-range missiles and piloted planes, 
some of them firing aid-to-ground missiles 
like the Rascal, would still pack a powerful 
offensive punch. Some of these would get 
through, no matter how good the Russian 
defenses. 

What might happen if Russia wins the 
ICBM race is suggested by the events that 
followed her conquest of the atom, when 
she broke our atomic monopoly. Her di- 
plomacy became bolder; the Reds were more 
willing to take a chance. They started a 
war in Korea, got tough in Indochina and 
off Formosa. Right now, they are getting 
tough in the Middle East. 

In other words, the Soviet political and 
psychological offensive would be greatly 
strengthened. Many of the world’s peoples 
are band-wagon jumpers; they want to be 
on the side they think will win. We can 
depend on Soviet propaganda to exploit to 
the full a Soviet victory in the ICBM race. 
The Russians would be certain to hammer 
on the theme that the Soviet Union has dis- 
placed the United States as the most ad- 
vanced industrial and technological nation 
in the world. The resultant loss of face for 
the United States could be damaging for 
the cause of freedom. : 

Furthermore, just as Soviet diplomacy 
would be strengthened by the new weapon, 
so ours—if we didn’t have it—would be cor- 
respondingly weakened. Without the power 
of full retaliation, it would take a bold Pres- 
ident and a bold Secretary of State to stand 
completely firm against Communist aggres- 
sion and Soviet demands if our military 
leaders advised them that Moscow could 
destroy 20 major United States cities and 
pulverize our industrial plant in half an 
hour. 

So, in my opinion, while a Russian vic- 
tory in the ICBM race wouldn’t mean all- 
out nuclear war or Communist world domi- 
nation, it would mean a very critical period, 
indeed, in which United States diplomacy— 
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already behind the eight ball In many parts 
of the world—would be still further handi- 
capped. The danger would be that dur- 
ing this period Russia might make very 
large political-economic-psychological gains 
which would prejudice our future global 
position. The danger would be that Russia 
might press her campaign for the world to 
a point where another small war—like 
Korea or Indochina—might start, with un- 
known ultimate consequences. 

What is the story behind the development 
of this amazing missile which can change 
the course of history? 

The arms race today and tomorrow is cen- 
tered around carriers cf nuclear weapons 
rather than the weapons themselves. The 
world already has a whole family of A- 
weapons; it has about maximized weapons 
of destruction. The race now goes to the 
side that first develops the most efficient 
carriers for nuclear weapons: planes, ships, 
submarines—and missiles. . 

If any one man deserves the title of 
“Father of the Ballistic Missile,” he is Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, a dynamic young Ger- 
man-born scientist. During World War II, 
he headed the German scientific team at 
Peenemiinde which developed the grand- 
daddy of the ICBM—the V-2 rocket, used 
against London. He and many of his coun- 
trymen were recruited by the United States 
Army after the war and brought to the 
United States to help develop our missiles. 
Now American citizens, they are an impor- 
tant part of the Army’s missile-development 
team at Redstone Arsenal, near Huntsville, 
Ala. 

To this group’s pioneering research has 
been added a vast volume of basic and devel- 
opmental work by United States scientists 
and engineers. As a result, the United States 
is already flying medium-range and long- 
range surface-to-surface bombardment mis- 
siles—all of them to date, however, operating 
in the earth’s atmosphere and hence relative- 
ly easier to intercept than the space-flying 
ICBM. The United States Navy’s Regulus, 
the Air Force’s Matador—both of them small 
pilotless planes, with ranges of about 500 
miles—are much improved versions of the 
German V-1 pilotless aircraft which bom- 
barded London prior to the development of 
the V-2. Drone planes—really a form of 
guided missile—have flown coast to coast 
with their own self-contained navigation 
system. 

The Snark—the first of this Nation’s in- 
tercontinental-range guided missiles—has 
been test-fired at Cape Canaveral on Flor- 
ida’s east coast, and Northrop Aircraft Co., 
its developer, is reported to be about to 
receive a production contract. The Snark is 
a pilotless plane, powered by a turbojet en- 
gine, and it flies at aircraft altitudes and 
speeds (under 50,000 feet, 500 to 600 miles 
an hour) for about 5,000 miles. 

The Navaho, North American Aviation’s 
contribution to the armory of interconti- 
nental war, is still in the development stage. 
Powered either with a turbojet or with a 
ram-jet engine, it is designed to fly higher 
and faster (50,000 to 75,000 feet and 1,000 to 
2,000 miles per hour) than the Snark. 

But all these missiles are really pilotless 
bombers, not intercontinental artillery like 
the ICBM. In fact, the wingless ballistic 
missile differs from a conventional artillery 
shell only in that it has its own integral 
propulsion system and can be guided from 
the ground in at least the initial stages of 
its flight. The path of a long-range artillery 
shell is an arc looping high into®@ the air, 
then curving downward toward the target. 
A long-range ballistic missile follows the 
same elliptical trajectory—but loops into 
outer space and covers a few thousand miles 
instead of a few thousand yards. 

By contrast, the long-range winged mis- 
siles now in use all follow so-called “cruise” 
or flat trajectories. Like piloted planes, they 
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take off from runways, ra 

other launching en, ete os cee Ults op 
tude and level off. They are limiteg rd = 
altitude and trajectory, by the neeg - d, 
engines for the oxygen in the atmospher, their 
by their dependence on their stubp © and 
for lift. These limitations mean thee 
siles like the Snake and Navaho can be a 
cepted by fast pilote r 
aie y p d planes or by other 

The ICBM—because it follows a ballisti 
trajectory outside the earth’s atmos ey 
because it flies so high and go frre 
become the world’s first unstoppable — 
pon. Scientists envisage, in theory, a = 
tem of automatic tracking and intercepting 
missiles which might in time make poeaibie 
a small “kill rate.” But the time between 
launching and impact is so short, the techni 
cal difficulties so immense, that any such 
defense system is a long way off. Further. 
more, even when it is developed it can 
never be more than fractionally effectiye_ 
and that just wouldn’t be enough. Only 
a few ICBMs would have to get through to 
knock out our own principal cities—and 
good part of our warmaking potential, 

Imagine trying to hit an artillery she}} 
in midflight with another artillery shel] 
This is—in minuscule—the problem of inter. 
cepting an ICBM. The expensive and extep. 
sive radar, interceptor and missile-defense 
system we are now so hastily and painfully 
erecting will be of little use against the 
ICBM. We cannot even track a giant rocket 
through its entire ballistic trajectory with 
our present early-warning and control ra. 
dar—-much less intercept it. The ICBM rep. 
resents, for the immediate future at least, 
the ultimate triumph of the offensive in 
war. 

Russia’s probable lead in the ICBM race 
can be traced in part to the way in which 
the Soviets were able to capitalize on the 
preliminary work done by the Germans in 
World War II. While Von Braun and a num- 
ber of his colleagues came over to the 
West, the Soviets seized the Peenemunde sta- 
tion itself and found a number of V-2 pro- 
duction lines more or less intact. Recruiting 
those scientists who had not already fied to 
the West, the Reds started up the produc- 
tion lines again, stockpiled V-2s and, as 
time went on, gradually improved the 
range, accuracy, and performance of the mis- 
siles. 

On the other hand, our immediate post- 
war effort in missle work was centered on 
basic research and preliminary development. 
We carried out a series of test-firings of V-2 
type rockets and other research vehicles at 
the White Sands Proving Ground in New 
Mexico, and awarded research contracts to 4 
number of companies and universities, Not 
until the Korean war started did we at- 
tempt to turn basic knowledge into finished 
hardware, and even then the emphasis was 
more on the pilotless-plane-type missle than 
the ballistic kind. 

Then, more than 2 years ago, Assistant Air 
Secretary Trevor Gardner built a fire under 
the ICBM. Such a missle had been under 
consideration ever since World War II, with 
Convair doing research and design studies, 
part of the time at its own expense. But 
a@ missile is very different from an airplane, 
and rather “early on’—as the British put 
it—Convair encountered some of the same 
difficulties other aircraft companies have 
since met in attempting to adapt to missle 
work. The ICBM studies, therefore, were 
more or less inchoate until Gardner appoint- 
ed a scientific committee in 1953 to study the 
project and make recommendations. This 
committee—and another later—not only 
found that an ICBM was feasible, but laid 
the groundwork for the present high-prior- 
ity organization. 

That organization ts centered around & 
specially created western development di- 
vision of the Air Research and Development 
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command, with headquarters at Los ape yoo 
Maj. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever of the 
oe ree, With the aid of a sizable staff and 
= a "Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., is di- 
Oo the development of the ICBM. (Dean 
rer idridge and Simon Ramo are two bril- 
a young physicists who did some trail- 
- ing work in electronics, while with 
cogs Aircraft, on the Falcon air-to-air 
ided missle and on various Air Force fire- 
reel systems.) An advisory committee, 
Meuding Brigadier General Charles A. Lind- 
perg and headed by the famous scientist Dr. 
John von Neumann, “kibitzes” and monitors 
Oe wit the effort was broadened to a 
dual and competing approach. While Con- 
yair continued to develop its Atlas project, 
the Glen L. Martin Co. ab attempting a 
different approach to the air-frame and con- 
fguration problem in a separate program. 
Companies working with Convair or Martin 
on propulsion matters include North Amer- 
ican, Aerojet-General division of General 
Tire & Rubber Co., and Reaction Motors; 
while General Electric, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Sperry Rand, Bendix, AVCO, 
AC Spark Plug Division of General Motors, 
and American Bosch Arma Corp. are among 
firms assisting in solving guidance and other 
problems. 

The United States has also entered—be- 
latedly—the intermediate range ballistic 
missile race. The Air Force has a project of 
its own underway, and the Army and Navy 
have begun a joint high priority program 
centered at Redstone Arsenal under Maj. 
Gen. John Bruce Medaris and Dr. von Braun; 
their missile will be for both ground and 
shipboard launching. 

All these competing projects will exchange 
technical data; a great increase in funds is 
to be provided in the next fiscal year, start- 
ing July 1, and in mid-1957—the year, inci- 
dentally, in which the United States hopes 
to launch some earth satellites into the 
upper atmosphere—-the entire project will 
be reviewed. After considerable hesitancy 
and delay, the United States ballistic mis- 
siles program at last appears to be in high 
administrative gear. 

But the technical problems are still im- 
mense, especially as they apply to the ICBM. 
Imagine a giant rocket—a Gargantuan ver- 
sion of a Fourth of July skyrocket, more 
than 100 feet high, weighing more 
than 100 tons—hurled to an altitude of 600 
to 800 miles above the earth into a region 
of no air. Then envisage, if you can, the 
warhead or nose of this huge gadget slant- 
ing downward through the denser atmos- 
phere—speeding at 15,000 miles an hour to- 
ward a target a couple of thousand miles 
away. How can you hit anything with such 
along-range weapon? How do you even get 
this great mass to budge from the earth? 

Itcan be done. One expert has said, “The 
Missile can be built with the scientific 
knowledge now available, but basic research 
will enable us to do the job better. The 
work ahead is chiefly engineering.” 

There are three primary problems (and 
thousands of subsidiary ones) that collec- 
tively make up the problem of the ICBM. 
hese are propulsion, guidance, and heat or 
reentry. 

“It is going to take much or most of the 
engine development of the country to get 
the ICBM upstairs,” a scientist predicted in 
outlining the propulsion problem. 

The world’s fastest rocket today probably 

S at 4,000 to 5,000 feet per second. 
The Atlas (Convair’s name for tme ICBM), if 
it is to travel 5,000 miles, will have to be 
Moving in its first stages 5 to 6 times as fast, 
or 20 to 25 times the speed of sound. 

5 The engines that will give the ICBM this 
oomph” are rocket engines; they spew hot 
gases out of an exhaust in the tail and the 

. ts the rocket. They differ from 
gines in that they run on chemi- 
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eals and carry their own oxygen with them 
to permit combustion. The fuels can be 
either liquid or solid. The V-—2 used a com- 
bination of alcohol and liquid oxygen; the 
Army's corporal guided missile—a battlefield 
weapon with a range of under 100 miles— 
uses an acid-aniline combination. 

Liquid fuels—chemicals in all sorts of com- 
binations—produce a higher impulse, a 
greater thrust, than solid fuels, and they 
gan be more easily “cut off” (combustion 
stopped) at a desired point in flight. But 
they are volatile, explosive and hard to han- 
dle, and the rocket engines that use them re- 
quire a lot of “plumbing” in the form of pip- 
ing. Solid propeilants—really powder in var- 
ious forms—haven’t yet equaled the “Kick” 
of the liquid fuels, and cutoff control is more 
difficult. But they are simple, reliable, rugged 
and give promise of providing a somewhat 
slower but more even acceleration. 

Another potential fuel of great promise for 
the future (but unlikely for the first models 
of the ICBM) is fissionable material. A very 
small nuclear pile to heat and expand some 
type of gas might ultimately prove to be the 
most efiicient type of propulsion for an 
ICBM. 

But the ICBM’s first rocket engines are 
likely to be powered with liquid fuels, or per- 
haps with liquids and solid propellants in 
combination. 

A single rocket motor big enough to lift a 
hydrogen warhead sufficiently high for a 
5,000-mile range has not yet been built. On 
the other hand, engines now under develop- 
ment could be used in multiple to provide 
the total thrust needed. The earth-satellite 
program (which really serves—in its launch- 
ing phase—as a sort of “dry run” for the 
ICBM) will depend upon a multistage rocket 
for launching. Two liquid-fuel rocket en- 
gines will be connected in tandem. The first 
“stage” will lift the entire device rapidly into 
the skies; when its fuel is exhausted, a servo- 
mechanism will detach it from the main 
body, and the second “stage” will take over. 
Finally, at the apogee (top) of the trajectory, 
some 200 or 300 miles above the earth, a solid- 
propellant engine will tilt the satellite on its 
side and give it a final “kick” up to 30,000 
feet per second in a path parallel to the 
earth’s orbit. Thus, the earth-satellite 
launching program will probably involve 
what is called a ‘‘three-stage” rocket—three 
rocket engines connected in tandem, one be- 
hind another—the power of all of them used 
successively to get the satellite to the re- 
quired speed and altitude. 

The advantage of the staged rocket for the 
ICBM is obvious; speed increases as bulk and 
weight decrease, until finally the warhead— 
on its own and with all its propulsion mech- 
anism dropped behind it—follows a ballistic 
trajectory, like an artillery shell, to its target. 

Rocket motors thus can be linked in tan- 
dem, or stages, to provide the boost needed to 
put the warhead upstairs. Each stage would 
function successively; as each used its fuel 
and was detached the rocket would become 
lighter and lighter and its speed greater and 
greater. 

But rocket motors can also be linked in 
parallel—or radially, like the cylinders of a 
radial gasoline engine. This so-called “hon- 
eycomb mesh,” or ‘“six-shooter-revolver” 
configuration, could also be arranged so that 
one or more of the engines would be detached 
from the central cylinder and would drop off 
when it had done its job. 

No one yet knows which configuration— 
tandem or parallel motors—offers more 
promise; both can and probably will be used. 
But the ultimate ICBM will almost certainly 
be—as experts see it now—a Staged rocket, 
perhaps 1!4 or 2 propelling stages with the 
warhead on top. 

That brings us to the second major prob- 
lem-—guidance. Like the Jabberwockian talk 
of Alice in Wonderland, there have been a 
lot of semantics used to define guided mis- 
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One might ask: When is a guided 
missile not a guided missle? The answer 
would be: the ICBM. It will be guided only 
for about the first 300 miles of its 5,000- 
mile flight. 

Imagine a gun barrel about 300 miles long. 
This represents the “guided” part of the 
ICBM’s trajectory—the burning time when 
the rocket motors are functioning and ac- 
celerating the warhead for its 4,700 miles of 
free flight. Up until the last rocket-motor 
stage falls off, some control, some guidance 
is possible; after that, no human effort is 
likely to modify the ICBM’s trajectory. 

The guidance of the ICBM simply en- 
deavors to put the warhead on a proper 
course at a proper speed at a fixed predeier- 
mined point in space. This is done prima- 
rily in two ways. The course and speed re- 
quired to reach a fixed and known target 
are precalculated (as they are prior to the 
firing of an artillery shell), the amount of 
fuel and acceleration needed is determined, 
and the servomechanisms which will auto- 
matically cut off the fuel suppiy at the righ 
point are adjusted before firing. Similarly, 
control mechanisms which will tilt the rocket 
toward the correct great-circle course can be 
preadjusted. These mechanisms can take 
two forms. The German V-2 rocket used 
graphite control vanes which were set in 
the blast of the jet stream; the angle at 
which these vanes were set deflected the jet 
blast and tilted the rocket. The United 
States Viking rocket, on the other hand, 
changed the angle of the jet blast by tilting 
the entire rocket motor. 

In addition to careful prefiring calcula- 
tions and adjustments (called “programed 
guidance”), some electronic control over the 
rocket during its climb into the blue-black 
emptiness of outer space is possible. The 
rocket is fitted with a so-called ‘‘trans- 
ponder,” or radar beacon, and its course dur- 
ing the 300 miles of guidance is tracked by 
ground radar. The data recorded is fed into 
computing machines, which immediately de- 
termine whether or not the rocket is on its 
predetermined course. If it is not, a new 
course is calculated by the machines, the 
correction flashed by electronic waves to the 
rocket, and servomechanisms deflect the jet 
stream and tilt the rocket, shut off, open, or 
regulate the fuel flow. If the rocket prom- 
ises to be a ‘‘wild” one (like one of our test 
V-2’s which went the wrong way at White 
Sands Proving Ground and landed across the 
border in Mexico), a self-destroying mecha- 
nism can be activated. 

This limited guidance for the ICBM may 
in time be supplemented. A system of sO- 
called inertial guidance, or automatic self- 
navigation, now applicable to cruise-type 
missiles like the Navaho, can be tailored to 
the propulsion stages of the rocket, and— 
perhaps—to the warhead to keep it in the 
proper flying attitude during its free flight. 
A so-called terminal guidance system, which 
would take over when the missile was ap- 
proaching its target and would attract the 
missile to the target by light, heat, or infra- 
red, might also have some future application 
to the ICBM. But the difficulties would be 
enormous. 

The ICBM as now envisaged, therefore, is 
subject in free flight to the whims and 
vagaries of nature. And some of these are 
irregular and variable—one reason why the 
ICBM will never be a “bomb in a pickle 
barrel” weapon, but essentially a weapon of 
limited accuracy for area bombardment. 

There are three groups of errors which 
affect the guidance of an ICBM, and none of 
them is easily susceptible to correction. 

The first of these categories might be called 
“errors due to nature.” There is a constant 
and unpredictable fluctuation in the thick- 
ness of the ionospheric layers of the atmo- 
sphere which influences the propagation of 
waves through space, and hence the 
icy of any electronic guidance systems. 
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There is, moreover, no way to predict variable 
changes in the direction and strength of 
gravitational forces, which could tend to 
pull an ICBM off course. And, finally, the 
earth’s rotation—long considered a con- 
stant—has been found to change unpredic- 
tably and without uniformity; such a change 
could cause a missile properly launched to 
score a clean miss. 

The second category of errors are instru- 
ment errors. ‘These are more susceptible 
to human control, but will probably never 
be eliminated completely. Tiny errors at 
launching—and during the 300-mile gun- 
tube guidance phase—are multiplied geo- 
metrically by the long range to enormous 
errors on impact. An error in speed of 1 
foot per second at the time of combustion 
cutoff could cause an error of 1 mile on 
impact. 

The third category of errors are errors of 
mapping and surveying. To put it baldly, 
we don’t know where the true north is, or 
where, say Sverdlovsk is. The ICBM follows 
a great-circle course from launching point to 
target. If it is to hit we have to know 
exactly where—on the earth’s surface—the 
two points are. This is not as simple as it 
sounds; one of the great problems of missile 
warfare is the incorrect coordinates of many 
of the cities and points on earth, particularly 
those in Russia. Many of the world’s maps 
are in error, especially those that show the 
vast area of the Soviet Union east of the 
Urals. 

If the coordinates given on your maps and 

charts are in error you will miss. This may 
be one reason, incidentally, why the Rus- 
sians are hostile to President Eisenhower's 
mutual aerial-inspection proposal. They 
know we don’t know the exact location of 
cities and industries east of the Urals, and 
they know there is probably no good way for 
us to find out except by a great remapping 
job. 
' All these categories of errors, many of 
which appear unpredictable, mean that the 
ICBM will have to compensate for its in- 
accuracy by the frightful power and the ex- 
tensive destructive effect of the explosive it 
carries, the hydrogen warhead, Just how 
inaccurate it will be no one now knows; the 
first ICBM obviously will be far less accurate 
than later models. An error of 1 percent in 
5,000 miles, a figure once discussed, could 
mean that the missile might fall 50 miles 
from the target. That, scientists and mili- 
tary men agree, is not good enough. Scien- 
tists seem to believe that ultimately they may 
be able to reduce the circular error at 5,000 
miles’ range to 5 to 10 miles, provided the 
target is where it is supposed to be. 

Dwarfing the tremendous, though, soluble, 
problems of propulsion and guidance, vir- 
tually all scientists agree, is the problem of 
heat generated by skin friction when the 
missile reenters the earth’s atmosphere. 
Meteors that constantly bombard the earth 
nearly all burn up and disintegrate long be- 
fore they reach the surface; the tremendous 
heat generated by their passage through the 
earth’s atmosphere destroys them. The 
ICBM will be, in effect, a meteor; it will be 
hurled into upper space, and then fall back 
at high speeds into the denser lower atmos- 
phere. The denser lower air will slow it up, 
perhaps down to Mach 2 or 3, but also it will 
heat and perhaps burn it up. In fact, the 
skin friction caused by the passage through 
the atmosphere will be so enormous that un- 
til some way is found of absorbing, or drain- 
ing off, or neutralizing this heat, no intact 
ICBM will reach the earth. 

This is a problem for metallurgists, chem- 
ists, physicists and a half a dozen other spe- 
cialists with long names, like aerothermo- 
dynamicist. It is a giant problem, in fact, 
the major problem of the ICBM today. Re- 
entry temperatures might, for example, reach 
6,000 degrees or more, and today most of 
our low-carbon alloy steels lose their strength 
at about 1,000 degrees. 
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There are several approaches to this prob- 
lem—and they are all being tried. You can 
try to slow the missile up—with wings or 
spoilers or some similar devices—and thus 
reduce the temperatures. You can plunge 
right on through, reducing the’ duration of 
heating, though increasing the temperature. 
You can try ceramic skins, or porous or 
sweating jackets, which exude moisture for 
liquid cooling. You can devise higher-tem- 
perature alloys. Or you can take a leaf from 
the lesson of the larger meteorites that 
sometimes reach the earth; you can increase 
the thickness of your missile’s skin (and 
hence the bulk and weight) and provide a 
heat sink. This is the so-called brute force 
or boilerplate approach; it obviously takes 
longer for a thick metal skin to melt than a 
thin one. But the brute-force approach has 
its disadvantages; it increases the weight of 
the missile and thus greatly increases the 
problem of the propulsion engineer. 

Today, there is no clear-cut answer in 
sight to the heat problem—though one will 
be found. But again, as in the guidance 
problem, the power of the weapon that the 
ICBM will carry—the thermonuclear explo- 
sive—reduces somewhat the importance of 
the re-entry factor. You don’t have to de- 
sign a missile that will remain intact all 
the way to earth. It can miss vertically as 
well as horizontally and still do tremendous 
damage. 


Here, then, is what some military men have 
called ‘‘the ultimate weapon,” “the absolute 
weapon’’—‘‘the weapon that will rule the 
earth.” It will tower perhaps 100 to 135 feet 
above its launching pad. Its gross take-off 
weight—with fuel—may be between 100 and 
120 tons. It will lift, slowly at first, virtually 
straight into the air, burning thousands of 
pounds of fuel in 60 seconds. It will slowly 
tilt toward its great-circle course. Probably 
under 100,000 feet its first stage will break 
away; the second stage will ignite and the 
smaller rocket will continue its climb toward 
the stars. At 300 miles—above the earth’s 
thin envelope of air—the second stage will be 
detached and the great warhead, perhaps 30 
feet long, 4 feet in diameter, will streak on 
alone toward outer space under the tre- 
mendous momentum given it. It will reach 
its apogee between 600 and 800 miles above 
the earth and will then start its elliptical 
fall—perhaps tail first (for there is no bite 
of thin air to straighten it out). It may 
tumble, particularly as it gathers speed and 
reaches the upper atmosphere; it should nose 
down under the resistance of thicker air— 
but erratic gyrations are possible. Finally, 
glowing white and slowed down to Mach 2 
or 3, it will burst like a violent meteor above 
some unsuspecting metropolis of man. 

The ICBM will be an awesome weapon— 
with frightening capabilities. It is well 
named Atlas; truly it carries man and his 
future on its shoulders, 


Eisenhower Administration Risks National 
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on Russian Military Strength 
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OF ILLINOIS 
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Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
want to present this editorial from the 
current issue of Collier’s magazine for 
the attention of my colleagues. This 
editorial calls attention to the failure 
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of the administration to keep the Amer 
issue vita 


ican public informed on an 
to the survival of this Nation. 
The editorial from Collier’s follows: 
THERE CAN BE Too Mucu SEcREcy 


While we and the Soviet leaders j 
moved from one postwar confere rig 
5 nee to an. 
other, each of us has been buildin up hj 
supply of weapons and perfecting new 0 7 
in case of war. On the basis of = 
a E ; recent as. 
sertions in Washington by responsible 
litical leaders, and on the evidence a. 
duced by Hanson W. Baldwin in this hel 
of Collier’s, it has become at last abundany, 
ly clear that we and the Soviets are involve 
in a critical contest to develop the first in 
tercontinental ballistic missile, otherwis 
known as the ICBM. This is not a guides 
missile in the sense that its automati 
guidance apparatus carries it through its 
flight until the moment it finds ang Strikes 
its target. Although some form of terming 
controls ultimately may be included in the 
weapon, although it is subject to guidang 
and correction during its first several hup. 
dred miles of flight, it is for most of th 
great arc of its trajectory very like a bullet 
While, as pointed out by Mr. Baldwin, sever, 
engineering problems still exist, the IcBy 
ultimately will be able to take off, achieye 
a velocity many times the speed of sound, 
and descend perhaps half an hour later oy 
its target 5,000 miles away. There is no pres. 
ently known method of stopping—or, as the 
military say, of interdicting—the missile 
once it has been launched. 

Whether or not this is, indeed, the ulti. 
mate weapon or the absolute weapon, as it 
has sometimes been described, is a matter 
the experts may debate. Meanwhile, no one 
can argue the appalling capacities of a hy. 
drogen bomb encased in a 5,000-mile-range 
missile which cannot be stopped. It is dan- 
gerous nonsense to quibble over the relative 
power of a weapon when, at a minimum, it 
can bring under the threat of total devas. 
tation any city on earth. 

Nor may we, in relation to our military 
requirements, be greatly concerned with 
Soviet intentions. These, as has been abun. 
dantly illustrated, are highly fluid as to tac- 
tics, rigid only as to ultimate aims. To 
understand Soviet political aims and the var- 
ious techniques used in pursuing them is the 
primary concern of our State Department. 
It is the task of the Department of Defense 
to make certain that regardless of Soviet 
intentions our Defense Establishment is a 
all times equal to or better than Soviet 
armed strength. That is its mission in 
peacetime no less than in wartime. 


Yet there is increasing evidence that in 
the critical field of the ICBM the Soviets 
may well be ahead. As Mr. Baldwin points 
out, no one (including, fortunately, the Rus- 
sians) can be entirely certain that this is 50. 
But other statements have not been reas- 
suring. Senator SymMINcron has said flatly 
that the Soviets are well ahead in the race. 
Senator JacKson of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy also has indicated this in his 
speech in which he voiced the possibility 
that the Soviets soon may fire a 1,500-mile 
missile, with all that this threat implies 
against our present allies and our bases in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. Many a leader in 
defense, in science, in politics has expressed 
the same opinion—that the Soviets alt 
ahead of us. . 

Assuming that this is trueiifte should like 
to raise and examine the question—why? 
In a nation which has achieved one tech- 
nological miracle after another, which 
rightly prides itself upon its enormous gifts 
of scientific brains and technological know- 
how, why is that we should fall behind 8 
nation which we have all too often, out of 
smugness or vanity or plain bad judgment, 
underestimated? 

Is it because the Soviets have concen: 
trated their main effort on producing the 
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with the clearest decisive advan- 
weep bile we have scattered our effort over 
jety of Weapons, all excellent but none 
9 var the essential capability required? 

os pecause, through dilatoriness or in- 

bad or mistaken preoccupation with 
dec we have proceeded on the ICBM pro- 
cost on a “business as usual” basis, keeping 
g essential plants on a single-shift basis 
ti nothing less than a round-the-clock 
program. will suffice? 

“me facts are, at least, that the plants 

ve not been working at or anywhere near 
= ity; that only now, when the race has 
ae in progress for nearly 3 years, has any- 
thing resembling a crash program been set 
in motion. And the apparent fact is that, 
as a result, we have let the Soviets get off 
toa head start in a matter which is of life- 
and-death inyportance to all of us. 

Another, highly relevant, fact is that the 
yast majority of Americans have been going 
about their daily lives completely unaware 
not only of the fact that we are trailing in 
the race, but even of the significance of 
the race itself. In plain logic, such a situa- 
tio is intolerable in a democracy such as 


“on is not to quarrel with the basic re- 
quirement of maintaining essential security 
on many aspects of our national defense. It 
is obvious that a vast amount of technical 
data on individual defense projects, and in- 
formation related to their progress, must be 
protected by secrecy. We clearly cannot 
aford to leak to the Russians data that 
enable them to widen their lead in the race 
for the ICBM—this is accepted by all. 

But neither is it possible—and the ICBM 
may provide the grimmest example of this— 
for this democracy to exist in circumstances 
where the people are sealed off from all ink- 
ling of the great, strategic considerations 
which govern their very lives. This is a 
cynical denial of both the commonsense of 
the American people and the validity of the 
principle of self-government. More than 
that, it is harshly impractical, and self- 
defeating. 

It is impractical, for one reason, because 
regardless of all elsé the people are invested 
with the power to govern, and they will gov- 
ern, for better or worse, depending precisely 
upon the quality of information upon which 
their decisions are based. Every penny of 
money spent by the military on any project 
is provided by the House of Representatives, 
which alone has the power to initiate appro- 
priation measures, and which, to a man, 
must return to the voters every 2 years for 
license to stay in office. 

Ultimately any program such as that of 
the ICBM is inevitably based on public sup- 
port, for it is only the public which can pro- 
vide, out of pocket or through its existing 
institutions, the money, education and train- 
ing, and scientific research programs to do 
the job. 

The security of the United States is the 
Primary, but not exclusive, concern of our 
flected representatives and our appointed 
military leaders. The great outlines of our 
defense policies and a broad knowledge of our 
relative defense posture should be known not 
merely by a small group of leaders, but by all 
citizens. In a democracy, in a free society 
based on the wisdom and judgment of all its 
members, the final great decisions must be 
made by the Nation as a whole. 


But those final decisions can be made 
only when people have sufficient informa- 
tion to exercise thoughtful and careful judg- 
ment. The risk is great, but less great than 
When decisions are made in an absence of 
public knowledge, when the public has been 
deprived of access to information which will 
enable it to make competent decisions on the 
sfavest matters of life and death and the 
survival of all we believe in. 

It is not enough to know after the fact. It 
is necessary that the public be made aware 
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of the great alternatives eonfronting it. 
Only thus do we, as a free people, retain 
ultimate custody of our lives and our free- 
dom. Certainly neither history nor any pos- 
sible future casualties will forgive those in 
power who feared to put into the hands of 
Americans the knowledge they needed to 
help prepare for their survival, but instead 
told them too little and too late. 





The American Legion Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an address delivered by Depart- 
ment Commander John Andrew May, of 
the department of South Carolina, 
American Legion, at Greensboro, N. C., 
on January 14, 1956. 

Mr. President, it so happens that the 
department commander of the depart- 
ment of South Carolina was for 2 years 
my military aide when I was Governor 
of South Carolina in 1943 and 1944. On 
my recommendation he was later sent to 
Germany by the President as an attorney 
in the Nuremberg war crimes trial. 
Commander May is an _ outstanding 
South Carolinian who has served well his 
country in both peace and war. AS 
commander of the South Carolina Amer- 
ican Legion he has rendered outstanding 
service. I think his address which I send 
to the desk tells well the story of the 
American Legion and the great work it 
is doing in preserving Americanism. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION STORY 


My first experience with the American Le- 
gion was on July 4, 1932, when the Depart- 
ment of South Carolina held their annual 
convention in my hometown of Aiken. I was 
not a member of the Legion, because I was 
not eligible, but I did attend the social affairs 
of that convention, and I remember very well 
what a good time those Legionnaires had. 
I saw them having fun at the dance, enjoying 
the beauty contest, and the parade, and that 
was all I knew of the the American Legion. 

I believe that there are those today who 
have not had the opportunity to know the 
Legion and who still look upon it as I did 
back in 1932—as an organization of good 
fellows having a big time. 

Since that time I have had the opportunity 
to work in the ranks of the American Le- 
gion, and now I know firsthand that there 
is much more to it than a bunch of good 
fellows having a big time. 

I know now that the American Legion has 
become the most successful of all veterans 
organizations, because it has combined ef- 
fectively high purpose with resolute action, 
and that its justification for existence is 
measured by what it stands for and what it 
does. 

I know now that it is built around a great 
ideal and that ideal is the preservation of 
the free institutions of America. In its 
Preamble to the Constitution, that has often 
been called one of the great classics of the 
English language, we find an expression of 
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the practical idealism of the American Le- 
gion. Sparkling with the purest gems of 
patriotic thought, the preamble is part of 
the oath of membership which every Legion- 
naire assumes— 

“For God and country, we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 

“To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; 

“To maintain law and order; 

“To foster and perpetuate a 100 percent 
Americanism; 

“To preserve the memories and incidents 
of our association in the great wars; 

“To inculcate a sense of individual obli- 
gation to the community, State, and Nation; 

“To combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses; 

“To make right the master of might; 

“To promote peace and good will on earth: 

“To safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom, and de- 

mocracy; 

“To consecrate and sanctify our comrade- 
ship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness.” 

The American Legion has four basic major 
programs. They are: Americanism, child 
welfare, rehabilitation, national security. 

The Americanism program can be broken 
down into four main groups of activities. 
They are— 

First, the protective activities. This is a 
program of militant and aggressive opposi- 
tion to all subversive and un-American influ- 
ence and activities. This is the fighting 
phase of our Americanism program. In this 
phase we man the ramparts. In this field 
we attack. 

The second group is the educational activi- 
ties. This is a program to educate all in 
America—young and old—to appreciate fully 
the blessings of our free American way of 
life. In this field we teach. 

Our third group is the youth training 
activities. This is a program to inculcate 
American ideals and principles into the 
youth of America as the basis for future 
good citizenship. We make use of activities 
popular with youth to accomplish this ob- 
jective. In this field we build. 

The fourth group is a community service 
activity. This is a program to make every 
community in America a better neighbor- 
hood, as a steppingstone toward making all 
the world a good neighborhood. In this field 
we serve. 

There you have the four cornerstones of 
the Americanism program of the American 
Legion. 

Attack enemies of our freedoms. 

Teach appreciation of our blessings. 

Build solidly for America’s future. 

Serve our fellow men in Christian spirit. 

I did not know, in 1932, of the Legion’s 
fight against communism. I know now that 
since its organization in 1919 the American 
Legion has been the No. 1 enemy of commu- 
nism and that the American Legion was re- 
sponsible for the creation of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

I did not know in 1932 of the community 
service program. I know now that 17,400 
posts last year engaged in some form of com- 
munity service, and that thousands of cities 
have better civic facilities because of the 
activities of the Legion. 

I did not know in 1932 of the school medal 
awards, awarded annually to deserving stu- 
dents throughout the land. I know now that 
last year over 16,500 medals were awarded 
to outstanding pupils selected by their teach- 
ers, who best exemplify good citizens. 

I did not know of the Boy Scout work, but 
now I know that last year over 4,000 troops 
were sponsored by American Legion posts, 
and that thousands and thousands of Le- 
gionnaires served as Scout masters. 

I did not know about junior baseball, but 
now I know that it is the largest organized 
amateur athletic program in the world for 
teen-agers—that last year over 17,000 teams 
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and almost a million boys participated in 
this great American sport. 

I did not dream of such a thing as Boys’ 
State and Boys’ Nation. But now I know 
that this is one of the most effective youth 
training activities. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand boys have participated as Boys’ 
Staters, where they learn by doing; and Boys’ 
Nation—two from each State—attend the 
annual Boys’ Nation in Washington; that 
they hold mock national conventions, elect a 
boy president, and hold a senate session; 
visit all historical and Federal] points of in- 
terest in Washington, and are personally 
received by the President at the White House. 
For the past 2 years I have been counsellor 
and instructor at Boys’ Nation. In this dra- 
matic manner the American Legion brings 
to these boy leaders the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten insight into the functions of our Gov- 
ernment, in order that they may make it 
better when they become active citizens. 

I did not know of the American Legion 
oratorical contests based on a study of the 
American Constitution and Bill of Rights. 
Last year over 400,000 high-school students 
participated, and this year the national finals 
have been awarded to South Carolina, and 
will be held on April 16 in Columbia. 

I had no idea in 1932 of the legion’s great 
rehabilitation program. A program to make 
disabled veterans fit again to earn their 
livelihood. The American Legion has no 
equal in its service to the disabled veteran, 
war widows, orphans, and dependent pa- 
rents, and all ex-service men and their fam- 
ilies. We have a Veterans’ Administration 
today because the American Legion con- 
vinced our Government that such an agency 
was necessary to administer veterans’ bene- 
fits. 

Of course, none of us knew about the GI 
bill of ri but it is the American Le- 
gion’s greatest single legislative achievement. 
Approximately 7144 million World War II 
veterans have had some form of educa- 
tional training under the GI bill, and 3% 
million have attended college, 114 million 
received on-the-job traini and one-half 

n received farm training. 

That under this bill almost 4 million vet- 
erans purchased homes; 221.000 received bus- 
iness loans; 68.000 secured loanas to buy 
farms; and that since this bill went into 
effect st 11 years ago, it has produced 
744,009 scientist chanics, 750,- 

38,000 teachers, 145,00( 
s, and 100,000 lawyers. 
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Let me mention some of the worthwhile 
things that I did not know about: 

Mental health: Convinced that something 
should be done in this field, the American 
Legion contributed $25,000 to start this 
movement. This was the first major contri- 
bution to the newly established National 
Association for Mental Health, and 8 years 
ago the American Legion and Auxiliary do- 
nated $50,000 to help launch the first pro- 
gram of the American Heart Association. 

Foreign relations: Foreseeing the approach 
of World War II, long before the public be- 
came conscious of the impending global con- 
flict, the American Legion was the first to 
recognize the world-wide march of aggres- 
sion. We were the first to demand that 
Hitler be stopped; that appeasements be con- 
demned; to protest shipments of scrap metal 
to Japan; to call for an embargo on war 
materials to aggressor nations; to advocate 
the repeal of the Neutrality Act; and to de- 
mand the fortification of Guam and the 
Philippines. The American Legion urged an 
effective association of free nations long be- 
fore the U.N. was a reality. 

National security: From its birth in Paris 
in 1919, the American Legion has been the 
foremost champion of national security. 
Legionnaires, being war veterans, are keenly 
aware of America’s need for a strong de- 
fense. We know, from experience, how im- 
portant it is to go into combat with good 
and sufficient equipment. Between World 
War I and World II, the American Legion 
almost alone kept the torch burning for peace 
through strength. We were called militaris- 
tic by the pacifists, and subversive elements, 
but we point with pride that for 35 years 
we have championed adequate national de- 
fense. 

The march of events has always justified 
the rightness of the American Legion, and 
our position on preparedness. In that con- 
nection, the American Legion favors univer- 
sal military training. The framework of the 
American Legion’s entire national security 
program has always been universal military 
training for the Nation’s young men. In 
this atomic age when the payoff is on mili- 
tary “Know how,” the American Legion re- 
gards such training as security insurance 
for the Nation and survival training for its 
youth. 

Civil defense program: Nine months before 
Pearl Harbor, the American Legion sent its 
own mission to England to study the func- 
tions of civil defense in modern warfare. 
The findings of this mission became the- 
work of the first civil defense program 
The American Legion con- 
ted 56 raid warden schools in 31 
States. We graduated 8,000 instructors, who, 
in turn, trained 225,000 wardens, and the 
American Legion paid for all these expenses. 
Since World War II, we see the need for con- 
tinuing this program, and we vigorously 
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actively supports the child welfare 
and each voyageur contributed 50 Bi gas 
nually to the child welfare fund. > 

The American Legion Auxiliary: Worki 
in support of the American Legion in ane 
activities, is its fine auxiliary. The lar; 
women’s patriotic organization in the oan 
It is composed of the wives, mothers, sisters 
and daughters of Legionnaires, ang those ; 
deceased veterans, and also of women an 
themselves, served in the Armed Forces, Its 
membership is almost a million, The sole 
purpose of the auxiliary is to aid in the ac. 
complishment of American Legion Objectives 
The auxiliary’s work is especially effective 
with the Legion’s work for disabled veterans 
Trained volunteers from the auxiliary are 
on duty in veterans’ hospitals throughout 
the country. Their cooperation in child 
welfare work is also highly effective, In 
supporting the other training programs, they 
sponsor girls’ state and girls’ nation, simi. 
lar to the Legion’s boys’ state and boys’ na. 
tion. The help us in many ways and they 
make our work much more pleasant andq 
much more successful. 

In conclusion, let me say that I have now 
discovered that the American Legion is the 
largest veterans’ organization in the world 
history. It is the greatest patriotic society 
ever formed. Its name today is the greatest 
name in genuine Americanism, national se. 
curity, and community service. 

The veteran who joins the Legion no longer 
faces the world alone. He marches side by 
side with millions of his comrades, all work- 
ing together for a common objective—keep. 
ing America always American. 


Why People Go Communist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
Guardpost for Freedom, published by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars: 
Wry PEOPLE Go COMMUNIST—h 

INFLUENCE ParRTyY MEMBERS AND THER 

SYMPATHIZERS 
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Communism can be fought effect 
if we understand the true nature 
Communist Party, just what a C 
is, and the motives that impel | 
come Communists. 
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j ever remain a Communist. Com- 
= ven demands complete conformity in 
ee and thorough subjection of the in- 
- the will of the party. A real 


to 
oF his very nature, cannot and will 
‘ ‘ 


communism, 
oot so tnmunist Party, as a protective de- 
ice. has not issued cards or books to any of 
3 embers since 1948. And even during 
a aide to 1948, when the great majority 
and emmunists carried party membership 
. many members did not have them. 
ae people were thoroughly Communist. 
je pelieved in the principles of Marxism— 
Leninism and accepted the dictates of the 
communist Party on all matters. Because 
of the sensitivity of the positions they held, 
nowever, the party decided that it must 
never risk their exposure by issuing member- 
ship cards to them, even under fictitious 
on a aaniber of former high-ranking Com- 
munist have testified, a Communist is any- 
one who accepts the discipline of the Com- 
munist Party. He may or may not be radical. 
He may or may not have had a Party mem- 
pership card in the past. 
SYMPATHIZERS 


In addition to party members, there are 
many kinds of “Communist sympathizers.” 
A Communist sympathizer is a person who 
approves and, in many Cases, carries out part 
of the program of the Communist Party. He 
may endorse just a small segment of the par- 
ty program, or he may go all out for it, only 
stopping short of actual membership. The 
latter type of sympathizer is also Known as 
a “fellow traveler.’’ 

COMMUNIST ORGANIZATIONS 


There are different kinds or “layers” of 
Communist organization with which the 
average American may come in contact. They 
fall into three main groups: the Party itself, 
Communist-front organizations, and Com- 
munist-infiltrated groups. 

No less an authority than Stalin described 
the relationship of the Party to its front or- 
ganizations as that of the sun to the planets. 
Just as the sun radiates energy to the plan- 
ets, the Communist Party supplies the direc- 
tive force to its front or “‘mass” organiza- 
tions. Naturally, the farther away any or- 
ganization is from the party, the less force 
or control the party can exercise over it. 
For this reason, some front organizations are 
less “red” than others. 

When Communists cannot take over an 
organization, they try to infiltrate it in 
order to exercise some control over its poli- 
cies. Strictly speaking, an infiltrated or- 
ganization is not a front. From the view- 
point of Communist influence, however, it 
becomes very important. Communists try 
to inject more and more Communist energy 
into its activities until it finally becomes a 
front in the true sense of the word. 


BACK TO MOTIVATIONS 


Keeping in mind these definitions of the 
various kinds of Communist personalities and 
organizations, we may now try to answer 
the original questions: Just why do people 
go Communist? Our answers will apply to 
both the party member and the sympathizer, 
since the motives are similar in each case. 

A party member may have more reasons for 
accepting Moscow's line than the sympa- 
thizer and will, in all probability, feel deeper 
conviction about the necessity of doing so. 
But the reasons which drive sympathizers 
into front organizations, while usually 
weaker in number and degree, are funda- 
mentally the same in kind as those that drive 
others into the party itself. 

TWO MAIN REASONS 

All motivations that impel people to be- 
come Communists can be classified under 
two main headings: 

I. Misguided sympathy for oneself or oth- 
ers (honest reasons). 
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II. Excessive personal ambition (a dis- 
honest reason). 

Every other reason can be fitted under 
these two headings. People follow the party 
line either because they believe they can 
obtain justice for themselves or others by 
doing so, or because they are seeking power. 


I. HONEST REASONS 


Many people who get mixed up in the 
Communist movement do so for more or less 
honest reasons. Please note that qualifica- 
tion: “more or less.” No motive for follow- 
ing the party line can be regarded as com- 
pletely ‘‘honest.” 

Troubled people often take a short-range 
view of their problems. They do not think 
their action through to their logical conse- 
quences. This lack of prudence common to 
troubled people is especially prevalent among 
the type of people who fall for the party 
line. 

It should be kept in mind that while peo- 
ple may first join the Communist movement 
for more or less honest reasons, they in- 
evitably become corrupt if they remain in 
it for any length of time. The indifference 
of the American Communist Party to any 
genuine redress of wrongs is such that, after 
a while, even the most excitable person must 
catch on to the deception. He or she will 
then either get out of the movement or re- 
main in it for reasons which cannot be 
called honest. 


1. Desire to correct an injustice done to 
oneself 


It is not dishonest to seek after justice 
and equal treatment under law. People who 
suffer injustice contrary to the law of the 
Nation may, in their distress, imprudently 
turn their attention to a group which prom- 
ises speedy relief, without inquiring into the 
organization's ulterior purposes. 


2. Desire to redress wrongs done to others 


Many charitable people want to help others 
less fortunate than themselves. In order to 
accommodate these eager souls, the Com- 
munist Party has built a system of front 
organizations espousing numerous appar- 
ently worthy causes. 

It is easy to laugh off these fronts as 
obvious hoaxes that ensnare only emotional 
do-gooders. But the fact is that many of 
the causes which the party appears to sup- 
port through these organizations are worthy 
of the efforts of honest people. The party 
manipulates its fronts so cleverly that, for 
a while at least, even well-educated people 
may not detect their real objectives. 


3. Confused protest 


Uneducated or perplexed people, taking a 
short-range view, may support the Commu- 
nist movement out of a desire to protect 
against the seeming failure or inactivity of 
established, respectable organizations. 

The Communist strategy of exploiting the 
protest vote of confused workers and peas- 
ants paid high dividends in Europe after the 
war. Because revived prewar methods failed 
to restore immediate prosperity in some 
countries, Communist short-range appeals 
to worker frustration received a ready ear. 
The Communists, by claiming to offer a quick 
and easy solution to all problems, gave the 
people an outlet through which they could 
express their dissatisfaction with what ap- 
peared to be the failure of legitimate politi- 
cal parties. 

4. Being useful in life 

A legitimate goal of every normal person 
is to be useful in life. Unfortunately, less 
taiented people are too often brushed aside 
in the fierce competition of human society. 
Success should have its rewards——-but the 
high achievements of a few should not be 
idolized to the neglect of the many who lack 
the opportunities and talents which are es- 
sential to success. 
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Through its front organizations, the Com- 
munist Party has shown great skill in utiliz- 
ing the neglected talents of “little people.” 
Such lowly folk are given assignments pro- 
portionate to their ability. The task itself 
may be slight, but the Communist sympa- 
thizer is made to feel that he is important, 
that he is contributing to the future welfare 
of humanity. From being a nobody in the 
established systems of modern life, the Com- 
munist sympathizer quickly becomes a some- 
body in the fight for socialism and progress. 
And if he eventually joins the party itself, he 
receives an elaborate education in tech- 
niques of self-expression and revolutionary 
leadership. 

5. Desire for social participation 


People are not naturally hermits. They 
have an inborn desire to belong to human 
groups, to associate with other human be- 
ings. We must carefully observe that this 
desire for association with other people is 
not necessarily the same as the ambition to 
be useful in life. What is referred to under 
this number is not the desire to be of service, 
but merely to belong. 

By setting up a network of fronts that em- 
braces many different fields—foreign rela- 
tions, civil liberties, labor, politics, veterans 
affairs, music, the theater, photography, 
etc.—the Communist Party has been able to 
capitalize on the natural desire of people 
with varying interests to belong, to get to- 
gether with others, especially those having 
interests similar to their own. 


6. Opposition to Hitler 


One of the most effective tricks the Com- 
munists ever pulled was to make it appear 
that they were the most energetic opponents 
of Hitler. During the late thirties, some 
people who were rightfully distraught at the 
Nazi persecutions came to think of activity 
in certain Communist fronts as the most ef- 
fective means of fighting Hitler, nazism, and 
fascism. 

Il. MOTIVES BASED ON EXCESSIVE SELF-INTEREST 


Not even a short-range point of view can 
make the following list of motives honest. 
Their inspiration and driving force is inor- 
dinate self-interest. God has endowed men 
with certain talents and capacities which 
they may—and should—develop. Such self- 
improvement, however, must be effected 
within the framework of honest society. A 
person has a right to get ahead in life, 
but he must respect the rights of others in 
doing so. 

Many people who associate themselves with 
the Communist movement do so not in or- 
der to help humanity, but to further their 
own interests at the expense, and even 
through the extinction, of others. 

1. Lust for power 

Some people have an intense passion to 
dominate. This aggressive trait manifests 
itself in many different ways, one of which 
is attachment to the Communist movement. 
The party cultivates in its members the 
idea that they, and they alone, have a 
preferred right to reshape the destiny of 
the human race. 

Anyone who has ever had personal con- 
tact with well-indoctrinated Communists 
cannot but be amazed at their insolence 
and contempt for other human systems 
which have passed the test of time. Com- 
munists know better than anyone else. They 
know that Communist ideology can remake 
human nature, that Soviet biologists can 
change the laws of animal heredity. This 
sense of unlimited superiority intoxicates 
some people who have contracted the fever 
for power over their fellow men 

In all probability, lust for power consti- 
tutes the strongest of all motives with the 
top command of the Communist movement. 
These party leaders work extremely hard. 
They also risk much, even their lives. But 
jin exchange, they enjoy the delirium of “re- 
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creating” lesser people and, sometimes, of 
annihilating millions of them. What great- 
er satisfaction can the tyrant who lusts for 
power over his fellow man hope for? 

2. Frustrated capitalism 

This is the principal motive of the su- 
perior-feeling Johnny-come-latelys who 
want the shortest and surest way to the top. 
These ambitious people may convince them- 
selves that their intentions are altruistic, 
that they will help humanity once they got 
the right position. Actually, however, self- 
interest, conceit, and impatience are their 
real motives for joining the Communist 
movement. 

Many students who prattle the Marxist 
line during their college days find it dis- 
tasteful after they have found a good job. 
Yested interests make people cautious. It 
is better to have comfortable security with- 
in the capitalist system than to live in hopes 
of someday being a commissar in a Soviet 
“paradise.” 

Nevertheless, because not every Marxist- 
minded college student will be able to find 
a “bourgeois” position that satisfies him, the 
yarty can count on a steady flow of recruits 
from the ivy-covered halls of our universities. 
And since ambition is by no means limited 
to college students, some other Johnny- 
come-latelys will continue to take their 
chances with the Communist Party. 

3. Cold-blooded opportunism 

This motive has much in common with 
the immediately preceding one. But while 
the frustrated capitalist may deceive himself 
as to why he joined the Communist move- 
ment, the cold-blooded opportunist suffers 
from no such delusions. He knows very well 
why he is following the party line. 

Cold-blooded opportunism has motivated 
people in many fields to use any device to 
further their avarice. It is no wonder that 
we find many instances of clever Commu- 
nist manipulation of self-seeking individu- 
als in the fields of entertainment, labor and 
the press—anywhere, in fact, where such 
individuals are in a good position to pro- 
mote party propaganda. 

4. Ambition to be esteemed outside one’s own 
field 

People who are successful in one field or 
profession often dream of being hits in other 
endeavors for which they lack qualifications. 
The Communist Party has been particularly 
successful in exploiting variations of ‘“so- 
cial climbing” and love for acclaim in un- 
dertakings outside the areas of prominent 
personalities’ real competence. A success- 
ful astronomer or physicist, for instance, is 
put on a program about China with a Broad- 
way or Hollywood actress. The actress gets 
the confused idea that she has become 
learned, the scientist thinks he is glamor- 
ous—and both believe they are “China ex- 
perts.” Everybody is happy, especially the 
Communists who collect the folding money. 
5. Desire to have everybody chopped down to 

size 

This is a negative, selfish motive of lazy 
people who want to deprive others of fair 
recognition and legitimate opportunities for 
advancement. Such people may lack the 
talents, enterprise, and courage which are 
necessary to get ahead. At the same time 
they hate to see others succeed. Love of 
deadening equality is much more popular 
with them than love of liberty and fra- 
ternity. 

Fortunately this motive is far less com- 
mon in the United States than it is in 
certain European countries where the cul- 
ture is old and tired. After V-E day many 
Frenchmen and Italians joined the Commu- 
nist movement out of cynicism rather than 
out of any expectation of seeing their coun- 
try rescued from the exhaustion of the war. 
Voluntarily, they chose to be Communists 
without hope. 
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III. MOTIVES RELATED TO PERSONAL 
DISINTEGRATION 


Some of the following motives have al- 
ready been discussed in the two preceding 
sections. Here, however, a new approach to 
them is taken. They are considered as im- 
pulses which proceed from emotional in- 
Stability, a psychological disorder. 

1. Neurotic restiessness 

To regard everybody who joins a Commu- 
nist front as neurotic would be a serious 
mistake. Communist control over a front 
organization may be so cleverly concealed 
in the early months of its existence, that 
only its worthy motives show during that 
period. Moreover, enthusiasm for honest 
causes cannot be dismissed simply as an 
indication of neurosis. 

On the other hand, a person’s emotional 
life is certain to become twisted if he remains 
closely associated with the Communist move- 
ment over a long period of time. Superficial 
contact with one or a few front organiza- 
tions may do no or relatively little harm. 
But close affiliation with the Communist 
Party itself makes people progressively un- 
fit for normal human relations. 

Those who doubt that life in the Commu- 
nist Party involves a self-imposed segrega- 
tion from normal human life need only read 
a few of the personal accounts of those who 
have had the courage to break away from it: 
Louis Eudenz’ 2 books, This Is My Story 
and Men Without Faces; Fred Beal’s Pro- 
letarian Journey—or a work composed by 
6 well-known ex-Communists, The God That 
Failed. 

These saner people who could not con- 
tinue to bear the abnormality and inhu- 
manity of Cemmunist existence poignantly 
depict the problems of psychological adjust- 
ment which an ex-Communist must face. 
In doing so they have shown that party 
membership can often be an escape hatch 
into a kind of unreal world for the restlessly 
neurotic person who cannot adjust himself 
to life in normal society. 

2. Rebellion against the existing order—the 
conspiratorial appeal 

Adolescents believe their freedom is un- 
justly restricted by the older generation. 
They therefore resent authority and are re- 
bellious. Because they are also insecure, 
they join in gangs to give themselves con- 
fidence and the courage to defy authority. 
The Communist Party is a rebellious gang 
defying established order. As such it has a 
certain natural attraction for young people, 
who will accept strict discipline as long as 
they believe they have something to do with 
its making and it is not “the old kind.” 

Related to this is the conspiratorial and 
secretive appeal of the party. Doing things 
secretly and making plans against the ex- 
isting order satisfies youths’ resentment 
against authority. 

The rebellion and conspiracy appeal of the 
Communist Party may be considered as a 
more or less natural appeal for adolescents. 
But when operative, as they often are, in the 
cases of adults who join the party, they are 
definitely indications of emotional imma- 
turity and maladjustment. 

3. Showing off 

Communist organizers put to good use the 
urge for exhibitionism common to some 
young people. These youngsters are directed 
to show off on a picket line or on a visit to 
government officials. Communist leaders 
pretend to favor legislation which they se- 
cretly hope to defeat: social security, hous- 
ing reform, etc. By sending a delegation 
of neurotic exhibitionists to visit a Con- 
gressman or Assemblyman, they can satisfy 
the craving of youth for excitement and also 
kill good legislation while pretending to be 
in favor of it. There are always some adults 
in such delegations, older Communists who 
have never grown up and crave the exhibi- 
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tionist outlet this type of 
gives them. 


4. Desire for unihibited ser relations 


This motive has been extensively em 
ployed as a come-on for certain types of peo. 
ple. A few years ago loyal party-line girls 
were directed to concentrate on the New 
York waterfront by providing entertain 
and intellectual readjustment for the 
bers of a maritime union. 

In the early days of the party, sexya) 
license was extremely common, especially in 
the case of the Young Communist Leagye 
This secondary end of party policies actually 
proved so interesting to certain uninhibiteg 
youth that the effectiveness of the YCL as 
a revolutionary organization was threatened 
Nevertheless, since Moscow had encouraged 
sexual freedom, no American Communist 
would have dared to check it. 

By the middle thirties the Soviet govern. 
ment had begun to revise its ideas about 
sexual morality. Somehow, free love and the 
5-year plan had not mixed. Officially en. 
couraged abortions had not provided sufi- 
cient heroes for the fight against fascist 
aggression. When the Soviet government 
went “puritan,” the American Party had to 
follow suit—at least in theory. 

5. Vague humanitarianism 


This is an extremely cogent motive with 
many inveterate Communist fronters. One 
might call it the fundamental belief of the 
confused, actually psychopathic liberal who 
wants ever so much to do good but has 
only the faintest idea of how to go about it. 
Such warm-hearted but muddle-minded peo- 
ple pulsate with obscure vibrant sentiments 
that lack foundation in a rational philosophy 
of life. 

As a result they become the natural prey 
of everalert, hard-boiled party organizers 
who herd them into a variety of “innocents 
clubs.” In these heartwarming organiza- 
tions the ‘‘softheaded liberals,” as they are 
contemptuously referred to by party lead- 
ers, cannot refuse any humanitarian appeal. 
This type of person does the Communist 
Party the further service of befuddling and 
paralyzing many progressive movements. 


6. Disillusion and pessimism as to the value 
of western civilization 

This is the excuse often given by “lost 
liberals” for their uncritical acceptance of 
the Soviet myth. These people will search 
out every little defect in our own civiliza- 
tion with an X-ray eye, but will find noth- 
ing wrong with the Soviet way of life. They 
claim to be rational, but, like blinded moths, 
rush blissfully toward the bright light of 
Soviet concentration camps—while declaim- 
ing against some minor injustice in the 
United Staes of America. This is the non- 
thinking kind of pessimist who lacks the 
energy and ability to work out an adequate 
philosophy of life. 

Other pessimistic and disillusioned people 
who have thought things through have also 
associated themselves with the Communist 
movement. Back in the depression days, 
many brilliant minds—such as_ those of 
Whittaker Chambers and Alger Hiss—could 
see no way out. They coolly and deliberately 
hitched their fortunes to what appeared to 
be a rising star, the red star of international 
communism. For a time this new course 
seemed to solve their problems. 

“Realists” of this sort are not so much 
attached to the Soviet Union as to the desire 
not to make a failure of their lives. The 
ffectiveness of Communist propaganda 1s 
shown by the fact that it has made such 
discontented people identify the goals of 
theoretical Marxism (their rational answer to 
life’s problems) with those of the Soviet 
Union. 

Hardheaded people do not like their ob- 
jectives to remain abstract and vague. They 
want their goals expressed in concrete form. 


party activity 
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helped Stalin’s agents in their job 


This has : 
¢ selling the Soviet Union as the concrete 
embodiment of theoretical Marxism. The 


fact that the real product was thousands of 
miles away and not, therefore, available for 
critical inspection has also helped a great 
deal in the marketing of this idea. 


7, Desire for complete regimentation 


Some people would much rather follow the 
jeadership of others than be burdened with 
the problem of figuring things out for them- 
selves. Party membership satis es this de- 
sire. Communists carry submission to the 
utmost extremes. - 

What they ask of the party is total guid- 
ance, without which they know they will err 
dialectically and expose themselves to the 
norror of being purged. Not regimentation, 
put expulsion, is their greatest fear. 


g. Personal reintegration through party 
activity 

Without doubt, some unstable personali- 
ties achieve a measure of reintegration by 
absorption within the whirl of party and 
party-front activities. In the Communist 
movement the ‘whole of their lives” is made 
over and given a purpose. Louis Budenz in 
his book, “Men Without Faces,” has vividly 
described the importance of this endless 
round of party functions for people who 
have hitherto been neglected or, at least, 
nave failed to receive the attention they 
crave. There is one great catch to their new- 
found happiness: Never can they question 
the absolute will of their leader, even though 
it bring them personal annihilation. Their 
submission to this is a sign of still existent 
disintegration. 


9. Identification with the powerful world 
force, Russia 

A timid, weak man can act bravely and 
boldly when he thinks he has a strong pro- 
tector. The might of the Soviet giant trans- 
forms the insecurity of many Communist 
sympathizers and infuses in them great vi- 
carious power. For the party member, iden- 
tification with Russia marks the summit of 
personal reintegration. What more is there 
to hope for in the universe than union, 
through the conspiracy, with one’s glorious 
and mighty father in Russia? 

IV. MOTIVES OCCASIONALLY EFFECTIVE AMONG 

WELL-TO-DO PEOPLE 

To many people the most puzzling thing 
about the Communist movement is the fact 
that a minority of wealthy people have be- 
come involved in its meshes. While it may 
not seem illogical for a genuine proletarian 
to go Communist, the sight of a millionaire 
doing so is something to ponder. 


1. Sense of guilt deriving from an unearned 
fortune 

Sometimes rich people feel ashamed at 
having inherited a fortune which they real- 
ize they could not have earned. Commu- 
nists have a wonderful talent for divining 
such delicate consciences. Very soon the 
guilt-stricken angel is promoting worthy 
causes under neatly concealed Communist 
direction, 


2. Making a nuisance of oneself to attract 
attention 

This is a variation of the tactic which the 
dumb boy adopts in order to get attention 
In school. If he cannot succeed at his 
Studies, he may be able to annoy the teacher 
and thereby draw attention to hin.self. Every 
how and then a scion of a great business 
family-realizes that he cannot make good 
at the profession of his father but that if 
he joins up with the enemies of capitalism, 
he can attract a lot of attention to himself. 
So he does just that. 


3. Boredom, thrill-seeking 


‘ The jaded society woman may be looking 
‘or something different. So she tries a little 
proletarian slumming in a Communist front. 
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Next year it may be yogi or yo-yo. Before 
she wearies of her penthouse communism 
she will have parted with a heap of folding 
money. 


4. Desire to dominate others through the use 
of one’s fortune 


Occasionally, a person of great wealth will 
get the itch to influence public opinion with 
his ideas. For several years a male million- 
aire doubled as angel to an eastern news- 
paper popularly referred to as the uptown 
Daily Worker. When the wealthy man 
wearied of his progressive cause, an elderly 
female millionaire eagerly snatched at the 
opportunity to keep alive the fires of only 
slightly concealed communism. 


V. MOTIVES RELATED TO RELIGION 


1. Violent hatred of all God-directed religion 

This is diabolical rebellion, the defiant 
cry, “I will not serve.” One of Lenin’s last 
acts was to order an intensified attack on 
religion. While party members may for a 
while retain vestiges of religious supersti- 
tion, all top personnel must actively profess 
atheism. 

2. Thrill of personal deification 

In a vague, pantheistic way the Commu- 
nist Party becomes the material substitute 
for God and each comrade, as part of the dia- 
lectically evolving force, somehow shares in 
its “divinity.’’ Being a tiny segment of this 
all-absorbing monster provides an immense- 
ly flattering substitute for the old religion 
which required submission to a Creator out- 
side oneself. When a comrade believes he is 
a part of the great force that imposes party 
discipline, he can endure that abnormal regi- 
mentation more patiently. If he is not near 
the top of the organization, however, he has 
to be a facile dreamer to suppose, after some 
years in the party, that his share in the world 
force amounts to anything. 


3. Hunger to fill the void left by loss of the 
old faith 

Attachment to communism is often a des- 
perate effort to fill the emptiness left by the 
abandonment of God-directed religion. The 
lost liberal, wanting only to be “rational” 
and yet starving for something to believe in, 
ends up by making an act of faith in his 
daydreams—that is, in his own illusion of 
what the Soviet system ought to be. Any 
resemblance to reality is purely coincidental. 


4. Paradise on earth 

“God-directed religion promises pie in the 
sky, by-and-by,” say the Communists. The 
materialist wants a big piece of cake with 
cream on top right now. And the comrade is 
sure that he will get it, along with straw- 
berries and peaches, on Khrushchev's happy 
collective farms. 


THE ENCYSTED MIND—AND SOUND ANTI- 
COMMUNISM 

The person who fellow travels or remains 
a party member for any length of time, for 
whatever reasons, moves farther and farther 
away from normal human existence. Around 
himself he steadily erects a wall of Commu- 
nist servitude. In the end he becomes com- 
pletely encysted within the very dark world 
of a self-imposed segregation from healthy 
human society. Material success may come 
his way. But in order to live a normal life 
again, he must submit to a long and painful 
readjustment. The way of the ex-Commu- 
nist is by no means easy. 

This analysis of why people go Commu- 
nist—a previously published study some- 
what revised by the director of the VFW 
sovereignty campaign—is presented here as 
an aid to sound anti-Communist action. 

The Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee’s Handbook for Americans states that 
all anti-Communist programs must have two 
objectives in view: 

*(1) The first objective must be the re- 
education of Communists through methods 
Ol persuasion and experience in order to 
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reincorporate them into the ranks of sane 
and constructive citizens. It must be rec- 
ognized that this is difficult since we are 
confronted in many cases with hard-bitten 
bigots. Nevertheless, it should be attempted, 
since it is far more desirable to have a 
sophisticated, well-informed, and loyal citi- 
zen who can contribute his knowledge and 
experience to the fight against communism 
than one who is dedicated to defiance of 
the American Government. 

“(2) The second objective must be to in- 
voke the full penalty of the law against 
recalcitrants both as a deterrent and as 
a means of reeducation of those not re- 
sponsive to objective number one.” 

It is hoped that this attempt to explain 
the principal motives that impel people to 
embrace communism in one form or another 
will aid in the accomplishment of the first 
objective outlined by the committee. It 
is difficult to get anyone to break with 
communism when you have no idea of 
why that person went Communist in the 
first place. Cause and cure are closely 
interwoven. 

This study is designed to be of assistance 
in uncovering the principal reasons why 
certain individuals have become Communists 
or fellow travelers and thus providing a clue 
to the best means of promoting their defec- 
tion from communism and their reintegra- 
tion into normal society—an undertaking 
certainly worthy of the efforts of all lovers 
of freedom and men of good will. 





Hon. Chauncey W. Reed 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with profound sorrow and the 
keenest sense of personal loss that I 
learned of the passing of our good friend 
and beloved colleague from Illinois, 
CHAUNCEY W. REED. As a Member of 
this body he lived up to its highest and 
best traditions in the performance of his 
duties; he had the mature wisdom of an 
understanding heart, a mind enriched 
with a knowledge of government and a 
full-rounded experience in legislative 
procedure. He guarded zealously the in- 
tegrity and prerogatives of the Congress 
and the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which he served as chairman during the 
83d Congress. 

It was my good fortune to look to 
CHAUNCEY for guidance when I was first 
elected. I came to admire him and re- 
spect him as a fine, patriotic, conscien- 
tious public servant, and a friend of all 
who knew him. He was unassuming in 
his manner but stood firm as a rock for 
the principles which he believed were for 
the betterment of our country. 

Everyone takes pride in a man who 
thinks straight, says what he thinks, and 
votes the way he talks. Such a man was 
CHAUNCEY REED. He worked and voted 
for what he believed was right. He had 
unbounded courage to publicly state his 
convictions and stood steadfast by those 
convictions. 

I join with my colleagues in extend- 
ing my sympathy to his family. We will 
miss his human qualities which endeared 
him to us all. 
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Inauguration Day Should Be a Legal 
Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement which I sub- 
mitted on February 24, 1956, to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary during its 
hearing on bills providing for a legal 
holiday on Inauguration Day: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity you 
have given me to present a statement in 
support of the resolution, House Joint Reso- 
lution 19, which I introduced on January 5, 
1955, for the purpose of declaring .a legal 
holiday on January 20, 1957, and on the day 
in every fourth year thereafter which is 
celebrated and known as inauguration day. 

Permit me to say that I had the privilege 
to appear before your committee in behalf 
of a similar resolution on June 17, 1953. In 
that statement I stressed the importance of 
the event and the fact that, in practice, all 
over the country the national economic life, 
public and private, comes to a standstill. 

We all recognize inauguration day as a sig- 
nificant event in the public and private life 
of our great country. On that day the at- 
tention of all persons is unremittingly fixed 
on the auspiciousness of the occasion. 
Through the media of radio and television 
our country and, indeed, the entire world, 
participate in the solemnity of the occasion 
and in the festivities of the day. 

In this statement I wish to emphasize the 
unique moral and ideological importance 
connected with this vital quadrennial oc- 
currence in our national life. Generally, 
holidays are directed to the memory of a past 
event, and in their commemoration the event 
becomes a symbolic example and a guiding 
pattern for our future life. We are grateful 
for the past and, implicitly, we promise to 
make our future life more and more worthy 
of those sacred ideals. 

Inauguration day is the day which cele- 
brates the most outstanding expression of 
the will of our people and elevates it as a 
symbol of the will of our Nation. On this 
day the Nation more than ever is one and 
united; on this day we look with new confi- 
dence, assurance, and faith toward the fu- 
ture. In the ensuing 4 years the political, 
economic, cultural, and moral life of our 
people will establish new landmarks. 

Why do we allow free time for our people 
to vote if we do not permit them the oppor- 
tunity to celebrate nationally the direct re- 
sult of their voting. We look upon the right 
to vote as the blessing bestowed upon us by 
a true democratic way of life. If we esteem 
it as a transcendent privilege for the old and 
young, for all classes, races, and creeds, 
should we not afford our countrymen the op- 
portunity to celebrate in their political 
choice—the final outcome and expression of 
their will. 

On inauguration day we do not rejoice in 
a single man, in a certain name, in a par- 
ticular political leader. On that day we re- 
affirm our faith in and our allegiance to a 
most sacred institution—we honor and extol 
the office of President as the cornerstone 
upon which our Constitution is preserved, 
protected, and defended. 

The proposed legislation is not without 
precedent in the annals of our history. Per- 
mit me to call to the attention of the com- 
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mittee the act of March 2, 1889 (25 Stat. 980, 
50th Cong., 2d sess.), which declared a na- 
tional holiday on April 30, 1889, the centen- 
nial anniversary of the inauguration of our 
first President. It provided: 

“That in order that the centennial anni- 
versary of the inauguration of the first Pres- 
ident of the United States, George Wash- 
ington, may be duly commemorated, Tues- 
day, the 30th day of April, anno Domini 
1889, is hereby declared to be a national hol- 
iday throughout the United States. And in 
further commemoration of this historic 
event, the two Houses of Congress shall as- 
semble in the Hall of the House of Represent- 
atives on the second Wednesday of Decem- 
ber, anno Domini 1889, when suitable cere- 
monies shall be had under the direction of 
a joint committee composed of 5 Senators 
and 5 Representatives, Members of the 
51st Congress, who shall be appointed by 
the presiding officers of the _ respective 
Houses. And said joint committee shall have 
power to sit during the recess of Congress; 
and it shall be its duty to make arrangements 
for the celebration in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives on the second Wednesday 
of December next, and may invite to be pres- 
ent thereat such officers of the United States 
and of the respective States of the Union, 
and (through the Secretary of State) repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments. The com- 
mittee shall invite the Chief Justice of the 
United States to deliver a suitable address on 
the occasion.” 

Various public groups have given their sup- 
port to the purpose of this proposed legisla- 
tion. Ii is common knowledge that most 
businesses come to a standstill that day. 

In view of all the above factors, I do hope 
the proposed legislation will receive the fa- 
vorable consideration of this committee in 
order that all our countrymen may partici- 
pate to the fullest extent in the importance 
of Inauguration Day. 


Nixon Would Subvert the Eisenhower 
Ticket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the President’s announcement today, 
I feel that the article which I found in 
the Fresno (Calif.) Bee of February 22, 
1956, is of most vital concern to the peo- 
ple of our country: 

NIXON WoULD SUBVERT THE EISENHOWER 
TICKET 

Every thinking American with the best 
interest of his country at heart must pause 
before these words of Walter Lippmann, the 
eminent New York columnist. 

“This central thing is that Eisenhower 
unites the country and heals its divisions. 
This precisely is what Nixon does not do. 
Instead of being a national leader, he is a 
ruthless partisan. He is a politician who 
divides and embitters the people.” 

Coming from a man of sober and mod- 
erate expressions, this indictment is both 
devastating and completely perceptive. 

Lippmann is saying the Republicans in 
good faith cannot run both Vice President 
RICHARD M. NIxon and President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on the same ticket. To do so 
would be to build a moral contradiction into 
the ticket. To do so would be to sak the 
people to sign a contract for one set of 
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principles in the full knowledge event 
foist an entirely different set of pr 
upon them. 


Such a contract would be dishonest, y 
would reveal the Republican Party te —_ . 
Janus-faced monstrosity. It would display 
it as devoid of all consistency of princi ie 
and as willing to peddle disunity ae 
rancorous partisanship as it is to sell con. 
structive unity. 

It would be one thing for the party to bait 
its ticket with a man like Nixon to catch the 
more virulemt party vote if it were reason. 
ably certain the second would remain the 
second and the first the first. But is is quite 
a different thing when the tragedy of the 
President’s illnes has made it less than cer. 
tain that the ticket’s bottom will not become 
its top. . 

Under such circumstances it {is Vital, if 
Eisenhower is to run again, that the second 
man on the ticket partake of the character 
of the first man. It is of course unthink. 
able that a man who has suffered a crippling 
blow to his health would run again. But 
if he should do so, the least to be expected of 
an honorable party is that it be able in the 
character of its ticket to assure the American 
people 4 years of the best qualities possesseq 
by Eisenhower. 

It would be an act of historical and un. 
precedented bad faith to ask the American 
people to vote for a ticket which contains 
within itself the exact reversal of its best 
principles and qualities. 


S might 
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Declining Farm Prices and Greater 
Foreign Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include herewith a letter which I have 
received from Mr. John Zellerman, sec- 
retary of the United Farmers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Edwardsville, Tl. 

Mr. Zellerman asks some very perti- 
nent questions concerning our Nation's 
farm problem. He expresses greatest 
concern over low hog prices in the United 
States, while each year brings an in- 
crease in importations of hams, shoul- 
ders, and bacon. 

In checking for the information re- 
quested by Mr. Zellerman, I personally 
was amazed to find that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture records indicate im- 
ports from Canada, Denmark, Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Poland chiefly of 
canned hams in dollar value and by 
years as follows: 

, 000 
52, 000 


52, 000 


It is evident that Mr. Zellerman and 
the membership of his farm organiza- 
tion have cause for concern. Mr. Zel- 
lerman’'s letter follows: 
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FARMERS OF ILLINOIS, INC., 
— Edwardsville, Ill. 
ngressman MELVIN PRICE. 
gir: I wish to take this opportunity 
ou on behalf of myself, my neigh- 
the membership of the United 


Hon. Co 
DEAR 
of writing y 

pors, and 


ers. 
ent know what you found out about 


the farm problem in your recent adjourn- 
ment of Congress, but I have a few questions 
I wish you would answer for me so that we 
can report them to our membership. 

Many of our members are hog producers, 
and my first question pertains to hog prices. 
Hogs are selling here for about $12 per hun- 
dred with many undesirable weights bring- 
ing less than $10. 

Now under the present administration the 
Government is spending your and my money 
trying to keep the prices of hogs up. At the 
same time millions of pounds of pork are 
being imported and sold in our local stores. 

Question: “Who is responsible for these 
conditions?” 

I have been reading the papers looking 
for the major farm organizations to take a 
stand on the imports of farm products. To 
date I have not seen or heard one of them 
mentioning the fact that we are importing 
many farm products that we are told we have 
in surplus here. 

Question: “Why are imports of farm prod- 
ucts allowed when we are told we have them 
in surplus here? Who is responsible?” 

If you do not have the answers to the above 
questions, I hope you can get them and 
forward them to me. The loss of farm ir- 
come is beginning to have its effect on all 
types of business in the rural communities. 

To bring this important matter before all 
the Congressmen, Senators, and the public 
I would like to request that you have this 
letter inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Best wishes for the New Year. 

JOHN ZELLERMAN, 
Secretary, United Farmers of America. 





Proposed Soviet-American Treaty of 
Friendship—Some Reasons for Its 
Rejection 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the gress throughout the Nation gave 
headlines to the report that President 
Eisenhower had received a friendly letter 
from Soviet Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin. 
It was eventually disclosed that this let- 
ter was in fact a Soviet proposal for a 
treaty of friendship and cooperation with 
the United States Government. In a 
letter to Premier Bulganin on January 
28, President Eisenhower politely but 
firmly rejected the proposed pact. 

Could the President have acted other- 
wise? 


The an 


swer is “No.” 

In the Bulganin proposal the Soviet 
Government asked the United States to 
clude a pact “on the basis of equal 
rights, mutual respect for State sover- 
y, and noninterference in internal 
irs.” It also declared that all dis- 
putes arising between the two countries 
Were to be settled by peaceful means. 
Both contracting parties were also 


“contribute to the devclop- 





biedged to 
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ment and strengthening of economic, 
cultural, and scientific cooperation be- 
tween the two States, on the basis of 
he principle of mutual benefit and equal 
rights.” 

On the face of it the Soviet proposal 
seems harmless. Indeed, to some it may 
be desirable; for the Bulganin letter 
and the proposed treaty read like a per- 
fectly sensible appeal by the head of 
one government to the head of another 
to cooperate in easing international ten- 
sion and to promote world peace. 

After a careful and thoughtful analy- 
sis of the instruments, however, it is 
clear that the entire proceeding is noth- 
ing more than a propaganda trick, and 
if the United States Government were 
foolhardy enough to conclude such an 
agreement, it would mean a diplomatic 
victory of the first order for the 
U. S. S. R.; it would destroy the unity 
of the Western coalition; it would under- 
mine the strength and spirit of the free 
world; it would in the long run lay open 
Western Europe and other areas of the 
world to Soviet aggression and expan- 
sion. In a word, the conclusion of such 
a pact would gravely endanger the life 
of our Nation. 

The Soviet Government cannot be 
trusted. 

Here is the first and foremost reason 
for rejecting the proposed pact. 

Our relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment have been a source of continuous 
disillusionment. In nearly four decades 
of our experience with the Russian Com- 
munist regime that regime has done 
little to inspire the type of confidence 
and trust that should exist among na- 
tions who want peace. No sooner was 
the Bolshevik regime established in Mos- 
cow than the Third International, the 
so-called Comintern, was founded; and 
at once the C. P. U. S. A., the American 
counterpart of the Russian Communist 
Party, began its work of subversion and 
intrigue to destroy the American Re- 
public. When the United States finally 
recognized the Soviet Government in 
1933, one of the key agreements in the 
negotiations was the Soviet pledge that 
it would not carry on subversive activ- 
ities in this country. The agreements 
bearing on recognition were excellent 
agreements; they provided for every 
safeguard, except the one that rests with 
the intent of the contracting parties 
to fulfill their obligations in good faith. 
This, of course, the Soviets did not do; 
and even to this very day its agents, the 
members of the C. P. U.S. A., ever faith- 
ful to the Socialist homeland, the U. S. 
S. R., continue their destructive work in 
the name of “Americans.” 

The necessities of war brought the 
United States and the Soviet Union to- 
ceether as allies in 1941. In 
agreements were concluded by 
at Yalta and Potsdam which, if 
out in a spirit of truth and jus 
have meant a real pez 
today and genuine democracy in Eastern 
Europe. Our postwar experience with 


the Soviet Union h¢g 10Wever, Gemon- 





ice 


as: ] 
strated to us how little faith one can 
put in Soviet agrecments. The ruthless 
sovietization of Eastern Europe was car- 


ried through in outri 
ensgagementS negor 
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United States and the Soviet Union. 
Civil war in Greece was a graphic dem- 
onstration of Communist calumny and 
Soviet interference in the internal affairs 
of another state. The blockade of Berlin 
was another attempt to undermine the 
word and the spirit of allied agreements 
bearing on the occupation of Germany. 
And finally the Moscow-inspired Korean 
war—a hard and bitter experience for 
all of us—demonstrated beyond a shadow 
of a doubt how faithless the Communists 
really are. 

Nor has Soviet conduct with other na- 
tions inspired any greater confidence and 
trust. In 1939, when Hitler was about to 
launch World War II, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment concluded a pact with the Nazi 
government which divided Poland and 
other areas of Eastern Europe into 
spheres of conquest. At that time Soviet 
Russia had in force a pact of friendship 
and nonaggression with Poland, but it 
did not stop it from violating this pact 
by wantonly invading eastern Poland 
and annexing those territories to the 
U.S.S.R. 


The Baltic States suffered the same 
fate. Pacts of friendship and nonag- 
gression had been concluded between the 
Soviet Union and the Baltic States. A 
network of unilateral and multilateral 
treaties bound the Soviet Union to recog- 
nize the sovereignty, independence, and 
territorial integrity of those states and 
to pledge its word not to intervene in 
their internal affairs. But all these 
treaties were no barrier to Soviet con- 
quest in 1940 and reconquest in 1944. 

Nor has the British or French expe- 
rience with the Soviet Union been any 
more wholesome. Pacts of nonaggres- 
sion were concluded during the war be- 
tween the Moscow government and the 
British and French. Those pacts, how- 
ever, did not prevent the launching of a 
Soviet-inspired Communist campaign to 
destroy French sovereignty over Indo- 
china and to undermine British constitu- 
tional authority in Malaya. Only re- 
cently the Soviet Government tore up 
these pacts when West Germany joined 
the western coalition. This is itself a 
striking demonstration of the respect 
with which the Soviet Union holds for- 
mal international engagements. 

Soviet Russia need not have a pact of 
friendship and nonaggression with the 
United States or any other member state 
of the United Nations. 

a 
_ 


ison fOr rejecting 


TD» >y ar ; - > “yy + + 
Premier are in fact substantive 


‘ticles in the Charter of the 








Natio Soviet Russia and the United 
Stat agreed, when the ] 
charter, “to develop friendly 
} dad on respect for th 
equal rights and self-de 
peoples.” By this solemn treaty they 
a d to settle their internati ynal dis- 
I s by peaceful means. And they 
eed to work for “ itions of inter- 
r nal econom ocial, | Itha re- 
lated problem and st hen “inter- 
I 1 cultural and e icational co- 
C I 
Both the United States and the Soviet 
Union are } 1 by t United Nat S 
C ter to ance world peace and in- 
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ternational cooperation. What end can 
be served, therefore, by heaping upon 
this fundamental agreement pledge af- 
ter pledge, reiterating the very same 
principles? Is not this initial pledge of 
peaceful intent and nonaggression suffi- 
cient if Soviet Russia did not have other 
motives? There are, in fact, many areas 
of the world where international tension 
could be eased and peace assured if 
Soviet Russia indicated a willingness to 
do so. We need no pacts of friendship 
to dothat. At the Geneva Foreign Min- 
isters Conference in October of last year 
the Moscow government had every op- 
portunity to indicate a desire to resolve 
the German question, which is the cen- 
tral problem of Europe today, and thus 
ease tension in that quarter. To solve 
the German question would be to set off 
a chain reaction that would lead to peace 
in Europe if not the whole world. But 
Soviet Russia would not risk a genuine 
German election, the key to reunifica- 
tion, knowing full well that it would 
mean the end of the East German Com- 
munist regime and thus the loss of a 
springboard for the eventual Communist 
conquest of Western Germany and per- 
haps even Western Europe. 

Disarmament, too, is a question that 
could be brought within workable limits 
of negotiation if the Soviets desired to 
do so. Rather than taking a positive 
attitude, they have shown marked in- 
transigence in accepting a formula that 
would insure genuine arms control. 

Recent Soviet activity in southern Asia 
and the Middle East is another instance 
where Soviet conduct in international 
affairs is not calculated to inspire trust 
among nations and peace in the world. 
On their tour of the subcontinent Pre- 
mier Bulganin and Nikita Khrushchev, 
the First Secretary of the Soviet Russian 
Communist Party, resorted to every dis- 
tasteful technique, even outright lies, to 
open up old wounds inflicted long ago by 
Western colonialism. Easing tensions 
was not their purpose in condemning the 
West: it was rather to stir up an already 
excited Asian nationalism and direct it 
against the West to their own peculiar 
advantage. 

At the same time Moscow had acted in 
the most questionable way by pledging 
arms to Egypt. The Israeli-Arab ques- 
tion is an explosive question which could, 
if out of hand, spread war and destruc- 
tion throughout the Middle East. Surely, 
if Bulganin were sincere in his desire to 
ease world tensions and insure peace, as 
he professed to President Eisenhower, he 
would not have intervened so recklessly 
in the troublesome Middle East. 

Soviet policy in this area exposes the 
insincerity and duplicity of Bulganin’s 
proposal to the President and points out 
clearly another reason why its rejection 
was imperative. 

Finally, if the President had chosen 
even to negotiate with Bulganin within 
the terms stipulated in the proposed 
treaty of friendship, the United States 
would have done irreparable harm to the 
unity of the Western coalition. In the 
first place, the pact itself was intended to 
undermine the unity of the West when it 
singled out the United States among the 
Allied Powers as a contracting party. 
A pall of suspicion would unquestionably 
descend upon the capitals of Western 


Europe if the United States—the heart 
and core of the Western coalition—de- 
cided to step outside the framework of 
the Western defense system and negoti- 
ate unilaterally with Moscow. Such an 
unwise step would have almost required 
the nations of Western Europe to seek an 
accommodation with the Soviet Union in 
which case the Western coalition would 
have been smashed to shambles. 

Clearly the Bulganin proposal could 
not be otherwise than obnoxious to the 
United States. So extraordinary is this 
proposal that no other conclusion can be 
drawn than that it was nothing more 
than a propaganda trick. Soviet Rus- 
sia can, and probably will, throw its vast 
propaganda machinery into action and 
hammer this point relentlessly in the 
countries of the neutralist world. There 
is no doubt that this pact was drafted 
with Soviet eyes not upon American lead- 
ers in Washington but upon the men of 
the East. 

In many respects the proposed Soviet 
pact points up the dilemma of America 
and the Western nations in the conduct 
of international relations today. In 
every conceivable manner Soviet Russia 
has tried to exploit the natural desires of 
humanity for peace. We want peace 
more thany any other people on this 
earth. Democracy thrives upon peace; 
it abhors war, and engages in it only as 
a last measure of defense. But we are 
dealing with a nation whose ideology 
thrives not upon peace but upon conten- 
tion and war; for communism is a crea- 
ture of struggle, oppression, and misery. 
It seeks to conquer and destroy; and 
peace is nothing more than a tactical 
weapon in its array of armaments. Such 
a dilemma in which we are caught up 
presents no happy prospect for future 
generations, but it is one, nonetheless, 
that we must live with. However, as 
long as the leaders of our Government 
never lose hight of the wide and irrecon- 
cilable ideological breach that separates 
the democracy of the United States and 
the communism of the U.S.S.R., the in- 
terests of our Nacion will forever be pro- 
tected. For, it is only upon this know- 
ledge that a wise and enduring policy 
can be based. 


TS 


Korea’s Fight for Freedom and 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 1 I was given the privilege of the 
floor to speak about the tragic death 
of Maj. Gen. Kim Chang Young, who was 
shot down in cold blood on the streets 
of Seoul, Korea. I came to know Gen- 
eral Kim and was very much impressed 
by his dedication to the cause of human 
freedom and the preservation of the 
national independence of the Republic 
of Korea. That is why I brought to the 
attention of the Members of Congress 
the many things that the late General 


February 29 


Kim did to support the cause that is 
dear as life itself to all Americans es 
I received a letter from His Excellen 

cy 
You Chan Yang, Korean Ambassador ig 
the United States, after he had read jn 
the Record my speech of February 1 
concerning the late Maj. Gen. Kim 
Chang Young. The letter of the Am. 
bassador contains a number of observa. 
tions which I believe the American peo. 
ple will not only understand but for 
which they will be most grateful. 

The letter follows: 

KOREAN Empassy, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1956. 
The Honorable MICHAEL FEIGHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. FFIGHAN: Your eulogy of the 
tragic death of General Kim Chang Young 
on the floor of the United States Congress 
on February 1 is one of the finest tributes 
paid to anyone. You have made very clear 
the constant threat and menace of commu- 
nism in Korea as well as in any other part 
of the free world. 

When I go around in this country to fulfil) 
my speaking engagements, I find, to my great 
amazement and disappointment, that too 
many American people are too complacent 
and think that it cannot happen here, i, e, 
Communist attack, but slumber with dreams 
of peace. 

The Communists work day and night to 
conquer and enslave all the free peoples of 
the world while we of the free World only 
wake up when the pain gets too great, but 
men like you and others in the United States 
Congress who have traveled to these trouble 
spots in the world due to aggressive com- 
munism realize more than anyone the dan- 
gers ahead and what will happen to all of us. 

I congratulate you from the bottom of 
my heart on your informative statements 
regarding our late General Kim and the 
warning of the constant menace of com- 
munism and the sad plight of Korea, the 
frontier of freedom today. 

Sincerely yours, 
You CHAN YANG, 
Korean Ambassador. 


Conclusive Case Against United States 
Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many splendid editorials which have 
appeared in the public press throughout 
the Nation in recent months on the un- 
fortunate and tragic decision of the 
United States Supreme Court on the 
school-segregation matter appeared in 
the editorial column of the February 19 
issue of the Mobile Press Register, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

The analysis of this decision is both 
devastating and true. 

IT am sure that there are few constitu- 
tional lawyers who would find fault with 
the conclusions reached therein. More- 
over, I am confident that there are few 
laymen familiar with the situation in the 
South who would deny the assertion that 
in rendering this political decision the 
handpicked Court did a monumental 
disservice to the splendid progress that 
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was being made in the country, and par- 
ticularly in the South, in the elevation 
and advancement of the Negro race. 
For surely that progress has not only 
peen stymied, but it has suffered a set- 
pack that will require many years to 


overcome. 
The editorial follows: 
CONCLUSIVE CASE AGAINST UNITED STATES 
SUPREME CouRT 

The case against the United States Su- 
preme Court of today in its ill-founded, in- 
judicial decision on school segregation is 
clear, complete, and conclusive. 

This decision, a concoction of psychology, 
sociology, and politics, flouts at precedent 
after precedent established by able judicial 
minds. It astonishingly invades the Federal 
legislative prerogative. The Court puts it- 
self so up a tree that it tries to save face by 
licensing an indefinite continuation of the 
constitutional violation it says exists in 
racially segregated public schools. 

Never before in American judicial history 
nas the highest court in the land bungled 
its way into the embarrassment which this 
tribunal as now constituted has brought up- 
on itself. 

On this court sit the Roosevelt-made Jus- 
tice Black of Alabama, the Eisenhower-ap- 
pointed Chief Justice Warren of California 
and other justices whose political back- 
grounds are well etched but not their repu- 
tations for judicial acumen. 

What a disappointment—what a misfor- 
tune—has come to the United States when 
the Federal Supreme Court usurps a power it 
does not have to amend the Federal Consti- 
tution and then seeks to extricate itself by 
presuming for itself the authority to license, 
for an unspecified period, the very viola- 
tion of the Constitution it charges is being 
committed. 

since when, from whom, and from what 
e did the United States Supreme Court 
ef Justice Warren, Justice Black, et 
inherit an incongruous double-pointed 
ver never before assumed by the Court— 
nely, the power first to so amend the tra- 
ditionally recognized and accepted law of 
the land as to charge a violation of it, and 
then to expressly give permission for this 

eed violation to be carried on indefi- 



















Si mething new and disturbing is witnessed 









vl he highest Court in the Nation holds 
hat any division of Government operating 
segregated schools is violating the United 
States Constitution in a manner historically 


subject to punishment for contempt if the 
lation persists, but shows itself to be so 
ertain of the tenability of its decision 
t retreats to the point of saying the 
red violation may be kept up, subject 
nly to the understanding that ultimately 
lt should cease. 
his is the incredible, amazing, and 
nding position of the present-day 
States Supreme Court. 
1othing less than a distressing nation- 
yrtune when the highest Court in the 
departs from its own prescribed field 
inction as to maneuver itself into the 
n of the present-day United States 
lpreme Court. 
ie blunder of this Court is colossal in 
isservice and damage done by it. The 
I tige of the Court, which should so func- 
tion as to maintain the greatest respect for 
it and the fullest confidence in it, has suf- 
fered in a way that is incurable so long as 
1e present makeup of the Court sits on the 
ich, 
he vacillation of the United States Su- 
1e Court of today almost to the point of 
n contradiction in its action on the 
100l-segregation issue is, to us, equivalent 
to a confession by the Court of its blunder 
verruling all muaner of earlier United 
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States Supreme Court decisions to declare 
segregation unconstitutional. 

What has happened is more than a national 
misfortune. It is a national disaster, a 
national catastrophe. 





Reclamation Projects Do Not Increase 
Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months there have been many specious 
arguments advanced by the opponents of 
western reclamation against bringing 
farmlands into production in a so-called 
period of food surpluses. 

The corporals of disaster who view 
with alarm any increase in reclamation 
acreage might with great profit read an 
editorial entitled “Reclamation Projects 
Do Not Increase Surpluses,” which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Sacra- 
mento (California) Bee. The editorial 
in auestion reads: 

RECLAMATION PROJECTS Do Not INCREASE 

SURPLUSES 

One of the cries raised by opponents of 
western reclamation projects is the question: 
Why construct these projects to bring more 
farmlands into production when the Nation 
already is burdened by staggering agricul- 
tural surpiuses? 

The question becomes apccryphal in the 
light of a survey recently made by the Fed- 
eral Reclamation Bureau at the request of 
Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, of Utah. 

The answer is that crops grown on lands 
irrigated by the Federal projects have a neg- 
ligible effect upon the farm surpluses and 
the Government’s price-support program. 

As of September 30, 1955, nearly nine- 
tenths of the Government's investment in 
price supported commodities was in wheat, 
upland cotton, corn, tobacco, and rice. 

The reclamation projects produce none of 
the tobacco, less than 2 perce 
tional yield of wheat, one- 1 per- 
cent of the corn, less than 1 percent of the 
rice and about 6', percent of the upland 
cotton. And, of this, only from 5 to 50 
percent of the production has been under 
price support. 

Commissioner of Reclamatio1 
heimer points out the > 
agricultural yield on rec! 
sists of fruit, nuts, 
crops, which are not 
which gives a stable is 
livestock on the West's 700 million 
rangeland. 

The opposition to reclamation projects ob- 
viously is phony and is raised eit! 
ignorance of the facts or as @ coveruy 
antagonism to the low cost public power 
features of the developments 

As a matter of fact, agricultural land is 
being retired from production by urban and 
industrial expansion 10 times as fast as 
irrigation dams are making new 
able for tillage. 

Agricultural experts estimate the increase 
in population will eliminate the Nation’s 
food surplus within 3 to 5 years, or as soon 
as an irrigation project begun today could 
be completed. 

Beyond that time, these experts figure, the 


Nation will face a food deficit unless steps 
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are taken at once to bring the potentially 
irrigable land of the West into production. 
But this threat is not apt to faze those 
special interests which profess to see the 
great reclamation projects only as creeping 
socialism. 

Tr 


Statement on International Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a particularly impor- 
tant statement made by the AFL-CIO 
executive council in Miami on the ques- 
tion of international trade. The con- 
tinued solid support of the labor move- 
ment for the vital trade agreements 
program is of first importance. They 
urge the establishment of the Organiza- 
tion for te 








rade Cooperation, a matter 

which will soon be before the Conzress. 
May I also point out that the newly 

merged labor organization urges legisla- 
tion to assist workers, enterprises, and 
communities which are adversely af- 
fected by adjustments in trade legisla- 
tion. his is directly in line with the 
purposes of H. R. 229, the trade adjust- 
ment bill, of which Iam the sponsor. It 
is my hope that the Congress will give 
attention to this critical problem soon. 
The statement follows: 

STATEMENT ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE 
EXECUTIVE COUNC AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS, MIAMI, FLA., FEBRUARY 7, 1956 

ion of international commerce and 
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of barriers to international 
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periodically, with modifications, ever since. 
At first, the United States negotiated bilat- 
eral agreements which incorporated the 
most-favored-nation clause. The program of 
reciprocal trade, which includes the escape 
clause and the peril-point procedure, was 
designed to promote exports and imports 
without causing serious injury to American 
industries. Beginning in 1947, multilateral 
trade agreements were negotiated. There 
are now some thirty-odd countries that are 
parties in one way or another to these nego- 
tiations. 

The next vital step is to tie these nations 
together in an administrative organization 
to coordinate their work between negotiating 
sessions, as well as to facilitate their periodic 
1egotiations. To accomplish this objective, 
a charter for the establishment of an Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation (OTC) ha 
been drafted. President Eisenhower has sub- 
mitted this to Congress for approval. We 
wholeheartedly endorse this proposal and 
urge that the Congress not delay its approval. 
The establishment of OTC will not affect 
trade policy, decisions, or concessions in any 
way. It is purely an administrative body. 

On the policy side, there are many ques- 
tions. As long as.the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program is carried out without doing 
serious injury to American industry, it will 
have the wholehearted endorsement and 
support of the AFL-CIO. Serious injury, in 
the main, can be avoided by the continu- 
ation of the present procedure for peril-point 
findings which precede all multilateral nego- 
tiations. The peril-point concept goes a long 
way toward implementing the basic tenet 
that trade concessions shall be granted with- 
out doing serious injury to American indus- 
tries. 

Every trade agreement, as the result of a 
legislative mandate, contains an escape Clause 
that permits the affected industry to appeal 
to the United States Tariff Commission and 
the President for relief from serious injury 
or the threat of serious injury resulting from 
tariff concessions. This provision should be 
continued. 

Many times the industries affected by in- 
creased imports are located in communities 
dependent upon one industry. Such com- 
munities are hit quite hard and become dis- 
tressed areas. Legislation should be enacted 
to assist these communities by aiding the 
workers, industrial enterprises, and commu- 
nities to adjust to the situation. 

In addition, injury that might result from 
tariff concessions can be minimized by im- 
proving labor standards of workers abroad. 
During the multilateral trade negotiations, 
no tariff concession, for example, should be 
granted on products made under labor stand- 
ards that are considered substandard in the 
exporting country. Failure to establish and 
maintain at least minimum labor standards 
in the exporting country should be consid- 
ered valid cause for withdrawing United 
States tariff concessions. 

American labor will continue to work with 
the ILO and the ICFTU, so that national 
labor centers in countries throughout the 
free world will be better able to attain living 
standards that enable their countries to com- 
pete more equitably on the world market. 

With the improvement of worldwide living 
standards, the development of an adjustment 
program in the United States, the continua- 
tion of an effective administration of the 
escape clause and the peril-point procedures, 
and the approval of the OTC by Congress, we 
in the AFL-CIO are confident that the free 
world will be aided by the continued, but 
necessarily gradual reduction of trade bar- 
riers and the expansicn of international trade 
and commerce. 
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Inconsistency, Thou Art a Jewel—We Are 
Helping Russia To Build Armaments, 
Believe It or Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an article by that out- 
standing political writer, Mr. David Law- 
rence, which recently appeared in the 
Evening Star. Mr. Lawrence points out 
the inconsistency of our concessions to 
our allies for the release of strategic ma- 
terial which is surely helping to rearm 
the Communist world: 

HELPING Russta To BuILD ARMAMENT—CON- 
CESSIONS MADE BY UNITED STATES TO. ALLIES 
FoR RELEASE OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Sometimes the most sensational news is 
overlooked in the hurry of modern news 
gathering and maybe it’s because the subjects 
themselves are not easily grasped. 

Thus a $2,500 contribution to a campaign 
fund makes headlines because it is easily un- 
derstood or is announced under dramtic cir- 
cumstances. But one would think that the 
revelation of a scandal in which the allies of 
the United States obtain American money 
and then proceed to help to arm and indus- 
trialize Soviet Russia might also get full 
coverage in the press. But it received scant 
mention. 

n Thursday of last weck, Senator JOHN 

L. McCLetian, chairman of the Senate Sub- 

committee on Permanent Investigations, 

made a sensational speech on the floor of 
the Senate which was recorded verbatim in 
the CONGRESSION Recorp. He spoke of the 
mest ascunding secret concessions made by 
our Government in a conference with its 
allies. Ie gave instance after instance of 
strategic materials released which will help 
the Soviet Union to build an armament ma- 
chine that day can be used to kill 

American and to devaste Ameri- 

can cities. 

Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of Georgia, Dem- 
ocrat, chairman of the all-important Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate, rose after- 
ward to characterize it a most startling state 
of affairs. Three other members of the 
Armed Services Committee joined to deplore 
a scandal that shocked them. It was dis- 
closed that Defense Department experts had 
protested in vain. 

Senator McCLeLian reported to the Senate 
this his investigating committee had con- 
ducted hearings to try to find out how and 
to what extent the United States Govern- 
ment had agreed to allow its allies to arm 
Soviet R After reading the Arkansas 
Senator’s speech, one wonders whether the 
American Government in refusing to let 
Israel have arms or in letting tanks go to 
Saudi Arabia isn’t straining at a gnat in the 
Middle East while swallowing a camel in 
central Europe. 

For Senator McCLentan said that in 
August 1954, at a secret meeting of the 
United States and its allies, 200 of the 450 
items previously under embargo to the So- 
viet Union were released. The Soviets know 
what the items are because they are buying 
them, but to this day the executive branch 
of the Gove nt here refuses to disclose to 
Congress just what the items are that have 


some 


soldiers 
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been released though they have been pub 
lished in technical periodicals abroag and je 
an Official journal of the British Govern. 
ment’s Trade Bureau. 

Here are four conspicuous examples of the 
200 articles released to the Russians: 

1. Boring mills essential to the manufac. 
ture of tanks, artillery, aircraft, ang for 
atomic reactors used in submarines. 

2. Vertical boring mills essential to the 
manufacture of jet engines. 

3. Dynamic balances machines used for 
balancing shafts on engines for jet airplanes 
and guided missiles. 

4. External cylindrical grinding machines 
which a Defense Department expert testi. 
fied are essential in making engine parts 
guided missiles, and radar. ; 

“It was emphatically stated,” says the Ar- 
kansas Senator in describing the testimony 
of a Defense Department expert on machine 
tools, “that it would be better to permit 
shells, guns, or guided missiles to be dis. 
embargoed and sent to the Soviet Union, for 
they could be used against us only once 
while these machine tools will be useq to 
make armaments of war which could be used 
against us many times.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN said that the testimony 
showed, moreover, how metals and min- 
erals—which were being stockpiled in the 
United States because they are essential— 
were now removed from the embargoed list 
of strategic materials. While America was 
forced to divert 143 million pounds of cop- 
per from its stockpile to help industry here, 
our allies have shipped since August 1954 
about 250 million pounds to the Soviet Union 
and everybody who knows anything about 
strategic materials knows what a vital mate- 
rial copper is in armaments of all kinds. 

Senator McCLELLAN and other Senators 
served notice in the same debate that they 
wouldn’t vote for the $4.9 billion asked by 
the administration for aid to our allies un- 
less the whole matter was factorily 
cleared up. Mr. MCCLELLAN the 
Senate: 

“If we are providing these funds to our 

allies for the purpose of helping them to 
cevelop their military power and strength as 
a defense against communism, then how in- 
consistent is it for the same allies, for the 
ake of trade and profit, to place in the 
hands of the Communist bloc the machines, 
materials, and other essentials of the war 
potential in a war effort? Is not the ad- 
vantage we are trying to gain and for which 
we are trying to provide being offset by the 
making of such machines, tools, and mate- 
rials available to a potential enemy?” 

Also in the offing is a demand in allied 
circles abroad that the list of articles now 
permitted for export to Soviet Russia should 
be released as well to Red China though there 
is still a state of war between the United 
Nations and the government of that coun- 
try due to the unfinished business in Korea. 

lainly the administration is in for trouble 
in the Senate on the whole foreign-aid pro- 
gram because of what has been done secretly 
and injudiciously to satisfy allied pressur 
for more trade with the enemy. 
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The Communists Are Anti-Semitic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF CHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 9, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
kers of Congress have long known the 
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tructive force of communism and the 
efforts of the Kremlin to create a Soviet 
mar who will be completely responsive 


des 


to the will of his Russian masters. We 
also know that the Communists will stop 
at nothing to attain their evil goals. 
They have even destroyed entire nations 
of people such as the Crimea Tatars, the 
Chechen-Inguish, and the Kalmuks. 
put I thought Members of Congress 
would be interested in a current piece 
of intelligence concerning a new crime 
of genocide being carried out by the 
communists. A recent Associated Press 
dispatch from Baltimore quoting a well- 
known Israeli journalist and labor leader 
to the effect that the Jews in Russia will 
be exterminated within the next 15 years 
should be of special interest to all, and 
under leave previously granted, I include 
it with my remarks, as follows: 
Soviers SEEN ANTI-SEMITIC 

BatTrIMorE.—An Israeli journalist and labor 
leader says he has found strong evidence of 
a Russian governmental policy of vbliterat- 
ing the Jewish people of Russia. 

Chaim Shurer, editor of Israel’s largest 
daily newspaper, Davar, said in a speech he 
reached this conclusion last year while 
studying Jewish life during travels in the 


v.S.S. R. 
“Russian Jews will cease to exist in 10 or 
15 years unless the trend is changed inside 


the Soviet,” he said. 





The Howard A. Hanson Dam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Seattle Times. All who 
live in the western King County area 
know of the contribution of Colonel 
Hanson to the construction of this flood- 
control project and feel it only fitting 
that the dam should bear his name. 

The editorial follows: 

NoTHING COULD BE MorRE APPROPRIATE 


In a resolution introduced by this State’s 
Representative Pelly, Congress is asked to 
hame the flood-control dam to be constructed 
at Eagle Gorge in honor of Col. Howard A. 
Hanson, Seattle attorney. It would, in fact, 
be impossible to think of a more appropriate 
designation for this improvement, for Colonel 
Hanson for more than a quarter of a century 
headed every phase of this area’s protracted 
effort for a flood-control program for the 
Green-Duwamish River Valley. 

Colonel Hanson assumed leadership of this 
fight in the late 1920's as the chairman of a 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce rivers and har- 
bors subcommittee and continued to head 
the effort as support was widened to include 
all the principal communities of western 
King County. Dozens of others worked with 
him, including members of the State’s con- 
gressional delegations and of the State legis- 
lature, district engineers of the Army Corps 
of Engineers, county and city officials, mem- 
bers of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
and its staff, and a host of others. 

It was Colonel Hanson, however, who was 
always on hand to carry the ball. Few efforts 


‘built the Confederate submarine 
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of this type have enjoyed, from first to last, 
the sustained leadership of a single devoted 
individual. 

The naming of the Eagle Gorge Dam to 
honor Colonel Hanson thus is a natural. 
Representative PELLY’s resolution will have 
the support of all the communities and or- 
ganizations that are interested in flood con- 
trol for the Green-Duwamish Valley and the 
future agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of that area. 





John P. Holland—Floating an Undersea 
Venture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the New Jersey Business, February 1956: 

YESTERYEAR IN NEW JERSEY 
(By William Casperson) 


JOHN P. HOLLAND——-FLOATING AN UNDERSEA 
VENTURE 


The history of the submarine is replete 
with romance. The idea of navigating a ves- 
sel under water caught the fancy of men with 
inventive imaginations as far back in history 
as 322 B. C., when Aristotle advised the diver 
to provide himself with an inverted kettle to 
keep out the water and provide a supply of 
air for breathing. 

One of the earliest references to a sub- 
marine is in the Wonderful Power and Art 
of Nature by Roger Bacon in 1557. 

The oldest submarine of history of which 
a drawing exists is described by Borelli in 
1680. Propulsion was by a flexible oar which 
worked like the tail of a fish. Submergence 
was by changing the volume of water in sacks 
within the boat. 

Other inventors of undersea craft were 
David Bushnell who built the Tortoise in 
1775; Robert Fulton with his Nautilus in 
1800; Wilhelm Bauer with the Brandtau- 
scher in 1859; and Theodore Stormy who 
David in 
1864. Another Confederate submarine, 
Hundley, blew up the United States boat 
Housatonic February 17, 1864. 

All submarine boats up to this time were 
propelled by manpower and thus were not 
practical. With the advent of electric power 
and the gasoline internal-combustion engine, 
a new chapter opened in submarine history. 

This chapter was introduced by John P. 
Holland, of New Jersey, who designed and 
launched the first submarine having the 
necessary elements of success, the prototype 
of all modern submarines. 

In 1954 the Paterson Museum acquired 
about 500 original letters, papers, sketches, 
and blueprints of Holland’s. In these, Hol- 
land gives some account of his work and ex- 
periences, some of them amusing, and some 
carrying the pathetic story of the inventor 
deprived of his legitimate rights. 

WAR DETERRENT 

An interesting sidelight on submarine his- 
tory is revealed in Holland’s statement that 
adoption of the submarine would have a 
deterrent effect on war. He lived to see the 
submarine come to maturity, but he did not 
live to witness its destructive role in warfare. 

Undoubtedly the most fanciful concept of 
underwater transportation was that given by 
Jules Verne in his ficticnal version of the 
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Nautilus in Twenty Thousand Leagues Un- 
der the Sea, written in 1869. It was while 
John P. Holland was reading this book to 
a@ brother in the Christian Brothers School 
in Ireland that he became interested in sub- 
marine construction, 

Holland was born in Liscanor, County 
Clare, Ireland, February 24, 1842. He entered 
the United States in 1872 and came to Pater- 
son, N. J., in 1873, where he taught in St. 
John’s Parochial School until 1879, when he 
moved to Newark. He died on August 12, 
1914. 

While teaching in Paterson, Holland orig- 
inated a plan for a submarine and drew up 
specifications which he submitted for accept- 
ance in 1875, to the United States Navy. 

His specifications were rejected by the 
Navy in a letter signed by E. Simpson, cap- 
tain inspector of ordnance, in charge of sta- 
tion at Newport, R. I., dated February 25, 
1875. 

The reason given for the rejection was, 
principally, because there were so many 
gadgets to attend to, that even if the boat 
were successful, no man could handle them 
all. 

The rejection did’ not discourage Holland. 
He writes in one of his personal papers, “I 
held a good deal back, and described some- 
thing I didn’t want to do as I believed they 
would have no regard to my desire for se- 
crecy.” He further comments: “I was right 
in this point for Commander Barber pub- 
lished the drawings and an abstract of the 
specifications.” 

Holland’s papers say that the boat de- 
scribed in these specifications was never built 
but that a larger one was built and equipped 
with a petroleum engine, which proved a 
failure, but that “the experiments were not 
prevented.” 





AN EXPERIMENT 


What happened was that he secured a 
steam launch owned by William Dunkerly 
of Paterson, and Dunkerly towed the sub- 
marine up and down the Passaic River with 
Holland init. In this way, the inventor was 
able to determine by experience what was 
required to make it successful. He states 
that the longest time he remained sub- 
merged in the boat was 1 hour. 

This was his first submarine. The boat, 
as he referred to it, was built at the Albany 
Street Iron Works at the corner of Albany 
and Washington Streets in New York City, 
during the year 1876-77. It was brought 
unfinished to Paterson and completed in 
the Todd & Rafferty shops. The boat 
measures 14 feet 6 inches in length, 3 feet 
in width and 2 feet 6 inches in depth. It 
weighs approximately 1,400 pounds. It is 
constructed of riveted sheet iron plates. It 
was completed and tested in the Passiac 
River at Paterson in May, 1878. 

Holland’s idea of a submarine submerg- 
ing was that it should descend and ascend 
in water as a prorpoise dives and rises, with 
the keel of the boat at an angle parallel to 
the desired angle of travel down and up in 
the dive and ascent. 

In order accomplish this operation he 
placed in this first boat a shaft running 
transverse to the longitudinal axis of the 
boat, from side to side at the center of grav- 
ity. The shaft extended out on either side 
past the hull. On each end he fastened 
a flat plate to act as a rudder in lowering and 
raising the boat in water. 

NO RESPONSE 


He found the boat would not respond to 
the action of these rudders. He then adopted 
the principle of water ballast within com- 
partments of the boat, designed and operated 
to increase and decrease the specific gravity 
of either end of the boat as desired. Holland 
strongly opposed the principle of having 
water ballast operate full lengthwise of the 
boat, a feature which later caused sub- 
marine disasters. 
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In furnishing the inventor with calcula- 
tions required for successful navigation of an 
underwater craft this No. 1 submarine proved 
to be of inestimable value. It must be given 
its rightful place in submarine history. It 
is now on exhibition in the Paterson mu- 
seum. 

With calculations based on actual experi- 
ence completed, Holland began the construc- 
tion of his second boat on May 3, 1879 This 
is known as the Fenian Ram, and it is now 
mounted in Westside Park, the property of 
the city of Paterson. The Fenian Ram re- 
ceived its name from the newspapers because 
financing of the boat was done by the Fenian 
Society. 

In his notes on Fenian Ram, Holland says: 
“There is scarcely anything required of a 
good submarine boat that this one did not 
do well enough, or fairly well.” 

The Fenian Ram was launched in April 
1881. Tests were begun in June of that year. 
It was equipped with two 15-horsepower in- 
ternal combustion engines. It marked the 
first successful use of an internal combustion 
engine in a submarine. 

STOLEN SUB 

The inventor was not able to complete all 
his tests with the Fenian Ram. It was stolen 
by creditors of one of Holland's financial 
helpers and hidden. It came to light many 
years later and was purchased by E. A. 
Browne and presented to the city of Pater- 
son. 

With the success of the Fenian Ram and 
public interest in submarines growing, Hol- 
land succeeded in attracting capital. A com- 
pany was formed which absorbed the J. P. 
Holland Boat Co., under which Holland had 
been operating. The new company became 
the Electric Boat Co., which is todav a di- 
vision of General Dynamics Corp. 

Under contract with the United States 
Navy, Holland and his associates built the 
Holland—the first submarine purchased and 
commissioned by the United States Govern- 
ment. It was constructed in 1898. After 2 
years of rigid testing, it was purchased by 
the Navy and commissioned in 1900. The 
Holland was propelled on the surface by a 
gasoline engine, and by electricity furnished 
by batterys when submerged. The Electric 
Boat Co. subsequently built a large number 
of submarines for the United States Navy. 

The third chapter in submarine devel- 
cpment opened with the construction and 
commissioning of the Navy’s atomic sub- 
marine, Nautilus. What the future holds in 
this new chapter in submarine history is an 
unfinished story. 


Hill Report Does Not Claim California 
Will Receive Less Water Than Due 
Under Compact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
debate on the upper Colorado River proj- 
ect yesterday and today, reference has 
been made to a report entitled ‘“‘Report 
on Water Supply for Probable Future 
Developments in the San Diego County 
Water Authority” by a board of engi- 
neers comprising Raymond A. Hill, John 
S. Longwell, and Carl R. Rankin. This 
report is cited as the basis for the claim 
that southern California’s water rights 
will be jeopardized by the upper Colo- 
rado basin project. 


This report does not assert that south- 
ern California will lose water to which 
it is entitled under the compact. It says 
exactly the opposite because the report 
is based on compliance with the com- 
pact. It does say that there may be less 
water than was originally thought, and 
therefore not enough to go around. 

It must be remembered that Cali- 
fornia, under its own limitation act, is 
entitled to 4.4 million acre-feet, plus half 
of any surplus; but if the water in the 
river is short there may be no surplus 
to divide. That is exactly what Mr. Hill 
and his associates are saying. In other 
words, under conditions of maximum use 
in the upper basin, plus short water- 
years, there may be no surplus, and 
therefore no surplus to divide. But, this 
is no fault of the upper basin in the ex- 
ercise of its rights to take the water to 
which it is entitled. And California can- 
not complain that the amount of water 
available in the river does not meet its 
expectations, provided that the water 
which is in the river is divided according 
to the terms of the compact—which is 
presupposed in the report of Mr. Hill, as 
well as in the legislation before us. 

Moreover, the conditions of maximum 
use in the upper basin which Mr. Hill and 
his associates use as the basis for their 
conclusions do not apply under the bill 
which is now before us. That is true 
because the maximum amount of water 
which the upper basin will use in the 
projects under this bill amount to less 
than 2 million acre-feet. The water al- 
ready in use in the upper basin is less 
than 215 million acre-feet. Therefore, 
the total uses when this project is in full 
operation 28 years hence will be less 
than 415 million acre-feet—which is 3 
million acre-feet less than the total 
amount to which the upper basin is en- 
titled under the terms of the compact. 
Consequently, there is at least 3 million 
acre-feet of slack available before the 
conditions of maximum use on which Mr. 
Hill and his associates predicate their 
prophesies of short water. 

For those who are interested in check- 
ing the matter through the Hill report, 
I would like to call their attention to the 
following quotations from that report. 

The Hill report is based on the con- 
struction and operation of the Colorado 
River storage project in compliance with 
the Colorado River compact. I quote as 
follows from page 12: 

The Colorado River compact, among other 
things, provides that “the States of the up- 
per division will not cause the flow of the 
river at Lee Ferry to be depleted below an 
aggregate of 75 million acre-feet for any 
period of 10 consecutive years, reckoned in 
continuing progressive series beginning with 
the first day of October next succeeding rati- 
fication of this contract.” 

It now appears, however, there is a possi- 
bility that the releases past Lee Ferry may 
be increased by an amount equal to the fol- 
lowing items: 

Acre-feet 
per annum 
One-half of required treaty delivery 
to Mexico (14 * 1,500,000) 
One-half of estimated operating 
wastes past the international 
boundary (1% x 200,000) 


Total 
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If such an increase is agreed upon, the 
average annual flow passing Lee Ferry after 
construction of the upper Colorado River 
storage project and related works woul be- 
come 7,500,000 -+ 850,000 —8,350,000 acre-feet 
per annum. This may be taken as the prob- 
able maximum future flow past Lee Ferry, 


I would like to point out, on the basis 
of the above language, that the Study 
by this board of engineers is based on re- 
leases at Lee Ferry of not only an aver- 
age of 714 million acre-feet per year, or 
75 million in each consecutive 10 years 
but releases of an additional 850,009 
acre-feet, making the total releases at 
Lee Ferry available to the lower basin 
amount to 8,350,000 acre-feet per year, 
The study goes on to show that with de- 
pletions of 6 million acre-feet between 
Lee Ferry and the international bound- 
ary—the 6 million acre-feet being the 
depletion for the year 1953-54 of the 
maximum of record—plus 1,500,000 acre. 
feet for Mexico, plus 200,000 acre-feet to 
meet half the operating waste past the 
international boundary, it will still be 
possible to increase diversions between 
Lee Ferry and the international bound- 
ary by 650,000 acre-feet. I want to em- 
phasize that this increase is above the 
highest year of record, and I quote from 
the report: 

The data presented in table 4 and in the 
previous paragraphs clearly shows that when 
the upper Colorado River storage project is 
constructed and the flows at Lee Ferry are 
regulated to comply with the Colorado River 
compact, with possible additions as referred 
to in table 4, compliance with the Mexican 
Treaty and with allowance for reasonable 
waste past the international boundary which, 
from a practical operating standpoint, can- 
not be avoided, it will be possible to divert 
only 650,000 acre-feet per annum from the 
river between Lee Ferry and the interna- 
tional boundary in addition to that actually 
used during 1953-54. 


Now to go just briefly to the quotations 
which have been made from this report 
with respect to California’s water rights 
being threatened. The metropolitan 
water district has no right to 1,212,000 
acre-feet of water from the Colorado 
River. Even the report refers to this as 
a-“claimed right,” as indicated by the 
following from page 14 of the report: 

Plate B shows that very little surplus water 
from the Colorado River Aqueduct of the 
metropolitan water district will be available 
to the authority under the assumed condi- 
tion providing the diversion from the Colo- 
rado of the metropolitan water district 
claimed right of 1,212,000 acre-feet per 
annum. 


The claim of the San Diego County 
Water Authority to 112,000 acre-feet is 
based upon the metropolitan water dis- 
trict’s claim to 1,212,000 acre-feet—so 
that if the metropolitan water district’s 
right under the compact is only half the 
amount claimed then, of course, the 
amount for the San Diego County Water 
Authority would be also cut in half, and 
this is just the conclusion reached by this 
board of engineers. 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcoRD. 












SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


orrice ApprEss: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


[streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


siken, George D., Vt----- —Carroll Arms. 

yllott, Gordon, Colo_-___.. ; 

anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle. 
N. Mez. 

Barkley, Alben ee ae 

Barrett, Frank A,. Wyo----- The Woodner. 

Beall, J. Glenn, Md_.....-. 

pender, George H., Ohio_-_ 120 Schotts 


Court NE. 
pennett, Wallace F., Utah_. 
pible, Alan, Nev----------- 


Bricker, John W., Ohio_--~- The Mayflower. 

Bridges, Styles, N. H------. 

Bush, Prescott, Comm_____. 

Butler, John Marshall, Md_ 

pyrd, Harry Flood, Va_--~- The Shoreham. 

Capehart, Homer E., Ind_..The Westchester. 
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One Great Hour of Sharing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, March 11, tens of thousands of 
churches throughout the United States 
will join in observing One Great Hour of 
Sharing in the 1956 united appeal. Ma- 
jor Protestant denominations, working 
together for the eighth consecutive year 
through the Central Department of 
Church World Service of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, are submitting 
their appeal for funds with which to 
carry on worldwide work of relief among 
the millions of homeless, hungry, and 
destitute in overseas areas of distress. 
Thirty-five major denominations coop- 
erate through the Church World Service 
in humanitarian programs to aid the 
needy abroad. The individual and joint 
efforts of the churches, as projected for 
1956, will require nearly $11 million in 
cash, in addition to many millions of 
pounds of United States surplus com- 
modities and other contributed food, 
clothing, and medicine. 

The Easter season has rightly become 
a time of sharing with others. I am glad 
to note that most Catholic churches will 
also observe an overseas relief emphasis 
on Sunday, March 11, with their response 
to the appeal of the Bishops’ Fund, 
coincident with the One Great Hour 
of Sharing observance in Protestant 
churches. Furthermore. most Jewish 
communities are engaged in their appea 
for the Passover Fund of the United Jew- 
ish Appeal. 

I previously have called attention to 
this annual One Great Hour of Sharing, 
in an address I delivered at the First 
Methodist Church in Milwaukee, Wis., 
on February 4, 1956, and which appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of Febru- 
ary 7. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 

printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
two splendid statements on the subject 
of the One Great Hour of Sharing and 
the 1956 United Appeal. 
The first is an article entitled ‘“Shar- 
ing: The Key to Peace,’ written by our 
distinguished colleague the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey |Mr. SMITH]. Asa 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, he has visited throughout 
the world, particularly the Far East, in 
Studying conditions among the needy 
and underprivileged. This article merits 
the careful attention of all of us. 


- resist 


Appendix 


The second article is by Arthur S. 
Flemming, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. Dr. Flemming is an 
eminent editor and churchman. and is 
ably serving the executive branch of the 
Government, while on leave as president 
of Ohio Wesleyan University. His ar- 
ticle, entitled ‘“‘Sacrificing for Freedom,” 
is an important contribution to our 
thinking on the important subject of the 
sacrifices that we must make if freedom 
is to endure in the world. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orpD, as follows: 

SHARING: THE KEY TO PEACE 
(By Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, of New 
Jersey) 


When we consider the enormous abun- 
dance with which our country has been 
blessed, through the effectiveness of our 


American system of production, we are chal- 
lenged immediately with the thought that 
we could and should share with suffering 
people in other nations of the world 

As a member of the Far Eastern Subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate, I personally have visited many 
countries, and especially the Far East, and 
have endeavored to find out firsthand what 
problems are confronting those countries 

When the problems have been defined, we 
have discovered from our experience that 
the greatest aid we can render is to help 
people to help themselves. 

I have always maintained that it is im- 
perative for the Members of Congress who 
have responsibilities in the foreign-policy 
field actually to visit and become acquainted 
with the people of the countries with which 
we are dealing. 

In making a foreign-policy approach ef- 
fective, it is my firm conviction that we must 
give special attention to the importance of 
personal contacts with the peoples of 
countries. No amount of learned studies 
as to the economic status of other countries, 
and no cold-blooded analysis of their 
lems is comparable in importance and 
tiveness to real person-to-person contacts 

In an address which I the Sen- 
ate on March 22, 1955, in an endeavor 
give an overall picture of our foreign policy, 
I said: 

“Mr. President, in these remarks, in which 
I have tried to outline a future development 
of our foreign policy, it has been my pur- 
pose to try to present what I 


be the true spirit of America. 





ther 
other 








made in 


consider to 


“I am enthusiastic over the magnificent 
leadership that is being given us by the 
President and Secretary Dulles in inter- 


preting to the world our determination to 
aggression and our resolve to con- 
tribute to other nations what we 
the privileges and opportunities 
enjoyed as a free country. 

“This contribution is needed e: 
the underdeveloped countries of 
which are yearning for greater freedom, in- 
dependence, and self-expression 

“The key emphasis of our approach 
the dignity and value of the individual hu- 
man being without regard to race, creed, or 


color. 


can ol 
we have 
pecially by 


the world 


is on 


“In this we differ fundamentally from the 
communistic, atheistic, material approach 
in which the individual is made the slave 
of the state. 

“I wish constantly to emphasize the 
portance of the individual in our whole phi- 
losophy. , 

“It is my conviction that this conception 
which the freedom-loving countries have de- 
veloped comes to us directly from our spiri- 

il heritage. 

“We see today in many parts of the world, 

nd especially in the overcrowded p f 
the Middle East and the Far East 
an eager yearning for freedom 
same yearning motivated our fore- 
coming to this great continent of 
irs and building a new nation ‘dedicated to 





the emer- 
cence of 
This 


hears in 


the proposition that all men are created 
equal.’ 

We have experimental successfully with 
a government of, by and for the people 


so checked and balanced that the danger of 
ilitarianism has never threatened us 
“We have fostered in our great country all 
protections which have made it pos- 
ible for the individual human being fully 
and express his or her creative 
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This gives us an enormous responsibility 
It would be unthinkable that America, the 
hope for a century and a half of the down- 
people in all parts of the earth, 
a sharing of her blessing with 





trodd 


should deny 


those who are oppressed. 

This responsibility, however diffi 
may be. is also our great opportunity We 
can and we must accept that opportunity, 


because in helping to make men free we are 
pursuing the only course that can lead to 
1 eventual and lasting peace.” 
As a member of the Foreign 
Committee of the United States 
am deeply interested in the cooperation 
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the churches of our country in such pro- 
grams relief, rehabilitation, and recon- 

tion as those supported by the “one 
ereat hour of sharing” United Appeal 
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world 
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para the greatest Teacher of all time 
The s of the widow's mite clearly states 
e p ciple. And, course, the well- 
known story of the Good Samaritan tells us 
who is our neighbor. 
In concrete terms, it is my considered 
judgment that $10 million, which is approxi 
mately the objective of the United Appea 
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America herself and 


freely given from the people who 
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for the world than r 1y, Many times that 

umount taken from taxpayers and allo- 
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SACRIFICING FOR FREEDOM 
(By Hon. Arthur S. Flemming) 


I know of nothing in the life of our day 
that gives us more hope, as far as the future 
is concerned, than the willingness of our 
churches to pool their resources in effort to 
do a more effective job in the name of the 
Master. 

And it is particularly significant at this 
point in the history of the world that they 
are placing strong emphasis of their pro- 
grams of overseas relief, reconstruction, and 
rehabilitation. 

These programs—dedicated to the home- 
less and the hungry, the ill, the disaster 
stricken, the destitute, and orphaned—aid 
many millions of our needy overseas neigh- 
bors yearly with food, clothing, and medicine, 
through refugee aid and _ resettlement, 
through self-help and health projects, and 
other vital services carried on in scores of 
distress areas abroad. 

Through this great worldwide ministry of 
brotherly love, made possibile to the churches 
by the voluntary contributions of their peo- 
ple, Christian America shares the fruits of 
her freedom with those less blessed with 
plenty, with those less free from fear and 
aggression. 

Our Founding Fathers had a deep concern 
for freedom. They had sacrificed heavily to 
achieve it. They had risked their lives in a 
wild and forbidding land, leaving behind 
them loves ones, possessions, the safety and 
warmth of familiar things. 

Spiritually, they had known the truth and 
it had set them free. Physically, they trans- 
lated this spiritual freedom into material 
actuality, an actuality that grew into a 
mighty nation, an actuality that gave the 
hope of true freedom to all the world. 

They were truly thankful for their freedom 
and just as they had sacrificed much to 
achieve it, they sacrificed to protect it. 

Dedicated to its preservation, they wrote 
into our basic law the principle that all men 
are created free and equal. 

And they meant just that, all men. Not 
all men in the Original Thirteen States, but 
all men everywhere. They meant that all of 
the freedoms and the fruits of those free- 
doms were the natural rights of all peoples. 

They knew that the quality of freedom 
Was universal, that for it to exist for one, it 
must be shared with all. 

Do we in this day and age share as deeply 
as did our Founding Fathers in concern for 
freedom? Do we share that concern to the 
extent that our lives are dedicated to its 
preservation and to its service to those who 
either are enslaved or are pawns of political 
conflict between slavery and freedom? 

I believe that we share that concern only 
if we are truly thankful for freedom and if 
we are prepared to do something about it, 
if we are prepared to sacrifice in its behalf. 

It is significant that in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer the Thanksgiving Day epistle, 
from the first chapter of James, says: 

“Be therefore doers of the word, and not 
hearers only.” 

The dictionary defines “‘sacrifice” as “* * * 
a surrender of some desirable thing in favor 
of a higher object.” 

Are we, as Christians, expressing our 
thankfulness for freedom, day in and day 
out, by making sacrifices for it, by surrender- 
ing some of our desirable things that all may 
enjoy the blessings of freedom? 

I know of no more important question for 
us to face. 

In his bock, Declaration of Freedom, Dr. 
Elton Trueblood says that the only way we 
can end the tragic division of the world into 
two camps is by “the penetration of the 
whole earth by the ideal of a free society.” 

There is no other way out of our present 
predicament. - 

What are some of the sacrifices that we, as 

hristians, should be willing to make as an 
expression of our thankfulness for freedom? 
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First, it seems to me we should be willing 
to make sacrifices to strengthen the founda- 
tion on which our form of government rests, 
a form of government that has provided us 
with freedom and that insures and preserves 
our freedom. 

We should be willing to vote. We should 
be willing to participate actively in the party 
of our choice. Where we do not approve of 
our party’s action we should do everything 
we can to improve the situation because the 
standards within our political parties deter- 
mine the standards within the Government 
to which we entrust our freedom. 

And we should not turn aside from accept- 
ing public office at a sacrifice to our busi- 
nesses or in fear of criticism or at the cost 
of unsettling our personal lives. 

Such refusal to sacrifice for freedom gives 
opportunity to the less qualified and to the 
less scrupulous, who may think less of serv- 
ing others than serving themselves. 

To succeed in penetrating the whole earth 
with the ideal of a free society we must have 
in our Government dedicated people willing 
to make sacrifices to serve toward such 
achievement. 

Above all and beyond all this, we must be 
willing to make sacrifices to strengthen our 
spiritual foundations, 

To me, that means that without thought 
of self each must give of his time, his energy, 
and resources in order to help his church 
carry the principles of Christianity through- 
out the world, the principle from which our 
freedom has sprung and upon which our 
freedom rests. 

We must follow the teaching that the 
Master placed at the very heart of Christian- 
ity: To love our neighbors as ourselves. On 
this, He said, “rests all of the law and the 
prophets.” 

We will take advantage of every opportu- 
nity to help our neighbors, particularly those 
opportunities which help hungry and desti- 
tute people throughout the world as do the 
programs of the Department of Church World 
Service, of the National Council of Churches, 
which carries on for our major denomina- 
tions the many services made possible by 
the forthcoming “one great hour of shar- 
ing’? and other overseas relief appeals. 

We will see in these programs of our 
churches an opportunity to express our 
thankfulness for freedom, an opportunity to 
sacrifice so that the fruits of our freedom 
may be shared with others. 

Thus as we share with them in Christian 
love, our actions will become so attractive 
to our fellow human beings that they will 
realize the value of our Christian principles 
and thus the ideal of a just and free society 
will have better opportunity to be understood 
and accepted. 

Today, equally in our land as in the lands 
of our free neighbors across the seas, the 
light of freedom that God has given us is 
threatened by the darkness of undemocratic 
ideologies and there is no question which 
troubles and concerns all of us more than the 
question of war or peace. 

Personally, I cannot look to the future 
with pessimism. I look to the future with a 
feeling of optimism. 

I believe that as long as the United States 
and the other free nations of the free world 
continue to deal wtih the forces of inter- 
national communism from a position of 
strength, we will be able to deter the ag- 
gressor. 

And I believe that such a position of 
strength comes from the kind of spiritual 
leadership, among all the freedom loving na- 
tions of the world, that knows that nations 
as well as individuals can save their free- 
doms only as they are willing to give of them 
in intelligent and effective service to others. 

And I believe that this spiritual leader- 
ship is going to flow from our individual will- 
ingness to make sacrifices for freedom. 

From such convictions will come policy 
and support for policy that will lead us into 
a true pathway of peace. 
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This Man Shapes Your Tax Bi!l—Tribute 
to Representative Wilbur D. Mills, of 
Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
the March 1956 issue of Nation’s Business 
there appears an article entitled, “This 
Man Shapes Your Tax Bill.” The sub- 
ject of the article is the Honorable 
WILBUR D. MILLS, Member of Congress 
from the Second District of Arkansas, 

The State of Arkansas will be proud of 
this recognition of Congressman Mitts’ 
fine record of accomplishment. Mr, 
MItts is indeed one of the outstanding 
and most influential Members of Con- 
gress, and we of the great State of Arkan- 
sas are glad that his attainments, which 
we have known and admired for many 
years, are being more widely recognized 
every day. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I have referred be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THIs MAN SHAPES YouR TAX BILL 


(By Louis Cassels) 


Representative WILBUR DaIGH MILs, of 
Kensett, Ark., is a man you ought to know, 
because his name belongs near the top of 
any list of Washington officials whose actions 
and attitudes have the greatest impact on 
the Nation’s business community. 

Mr. Mitts is one of the top Democratic tax 
experts in the House of Representatives. 

As a key member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which originates all Fed- 
eral revenue measures, Mr. MILLs also has a 
considerable voice in the formulation of tariff 
and social security measures. Some of these 
affect business almost as profoundly as gene 
eral tax policy. 

This studious, 46-year-old lawyer is now 
serving his 18th year in the House. Aside 
frem the chairmanship of a special Senate- 
House subcommittee which recently con- 
ducted a notable study of tax policy, Mr. 
Mi1ts holds no formal! title that gives a clue 
to his real position. In the Ways and Means 
Committee, he ranks as the number two 
Democrat, under Chairman JERE Cooper of 
Tennessee. Actually, however, Mr. Cooper 
leans toward the role of impartial presiding 
officer, and often remains aloof from partisan 
scrimmages over tax legislation, leaving it to 
Mr. Mitts to carry the ball for the Demo- 
cratic majority. When the late Robert 
Doughton was chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee and Mr. Cooper ranked as 
number two, the present chairman answered 
the questions and carried the ball just as 
Mr. MILts does today. 

Although you rarely see Mr. Minus’ name in 
the newspapers he is always accessible to 
reporters. hey quote him almost daily on 
tax matters, usually attributing his state- 
ments, at his insistence, to an anonymous 
informed source on the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Newsmen, fellow-lawmakers, and congress 
sional staff member agree that several fac- 
tors have contributed to Mr. MILus’ rise. 
The one invariably cited first is that he is 
a bona fide expert on the complexities of tax 
law. 
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A product of Harvard Law School. he had 
q first-class legal mind to begin with, and 
ne has spent the past 18 years conscientiously 
cramming it with every scrap of informa- 
tion he could find on the theoretical and 
practical aspects of taxation. The result, in 
the words of one Democratic eolleague, is 
that “WILBUR is one the the few Members of 
congress who desn’t have to rely on the 
advice of staff professionals to figure out 
now a particular tax proposal would work 
and what effect it would have.” 

An expert in tax matters, who has worked 


closely With Mr. Mr1xs for a number of years,’ 


nad an even stronger tribute: 

“He understands tax legislation better than 
any person I know. He reads every bill and 
report as thoroughly as the staff. He can 
nold his own in a technical discussion with 
any tax attorney, or with any of the Treas- 
ury’s experts.” 

Republicans as well as Democrats respect 
his mental equipment. Representative 
NoaH Mason, an Illinois Republican member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, often 
disagrees violently with Mr. Mitrs on tax 
policies, but nevertheless rates him “one of 
the best posted men on the committee.” 

“He has,’ Mr. Mason adds, “‘a good grasp of 
the whole tax problem and iis effect upon 
the economy.” 

Mr. Mitts has taken the trouble to make 
himself an authority on taxation not merely 
because he finds this abstruse subject fasci- 
nating, but because he decided years ago 
that the only way to achieve any real influ- 
ence in Congress is to build a reputation for 
knowing what you're talking about. 

“Members of Congress are fair but stern 
judges of each other,” he explained recently. 
“A conscientious Congressman knows he can’t 
make an adequate personal study of all the 
complicated bills he’s required to vote on, 
So when something comes up that’s outside 
his field, he tries to find somebody he can 
rely upon to give him straight facts and in- 
telligent judgments. After you’ve been 
here for a while, you’re tabbed as either 
knowing your subject or not knowing it. 
I've sought to know my subject.” - 

Mr. MiLLs’ mastery of his subject is en- 
hanced by the fact that he is a good speaker 
and a superb legislative technician. When 
the House takes up some bill of interest to 
the Ways and Means Committee, he remains 
on or near the floor from the time the open- 
ing gavel falls until the chamber adjourns. 
His speeches, particularly those outlining 
proposed tax measures, are always lucid and 
sometimes eloquent; his answers to mem- 
bers’ questions are direct and to the point. 

But it is behind the closed doors of a com- 
mittee room that his legislative skill shows 
best. Compromise may be a nasty word in 
some lexicons, but it is the indispensable art 
in getting bills through Congress. Mr. MiLLts 
is one of its most accomplished practitioners, 
both in the Ways and Means Committee and 
in the joint conference committees which 
are appointed to iron out differences between 
Senate and House versions of legislation. 

His technique is to maintain friendly per- 
sonal relations with members of both par- 
ties, avoid taking any extreme positions of 
his own, listen quietly while others take their 
stands, and then try to offer a solution that 
Will satisfy the majority without driving the 
minority into irreconcilable, bitter-end op- 
position. 

How well the technique works was demon- 
strated by a joint Senate-House subcommit- 
tee which was set up last year to study the 
economic effects of tax policy. Mr. Mrs 
Was its chairman. Other members were Rep- 
resentative THOMAS B. CurRTIs, a Missouri Re- 
publican, Democratic Senator Pau H. Douc- 
LAS, of Illinois, and Republican Senator Barry 
M. Gotpwarter, of Arizona. 1t would be hard 
to find a subject on which Republicans and 
Democrats in general, and Senators DovuGLas 
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and GOLDWATER in particular, would be more 
likely to get into a political dogfight. 

It was widely predicted in Washington that 
the hearings would result in sharply partisan 
Republican and Democratic reports designed 
primarily as election-year campaign ammu- 
nition. 

Nothing of the kind happened. The hear- 
ings which Mr. Mitts conducted last Decem- 
ber were so scholarly in tone and so com- 
pletely lacking in partisan strife that re- 
porters soon quit covering them. After 
weighing the advice of 81 leading economists, 
university professors and tax attorneys, the 
subcommittee brought forth a unanimous, 
bip.rtisan report. 

The report was a remarkable 
in several respects other than its unanimity. 
Treading boldly onto territory that most 
politicians regard as quicksand, it held that 
a 1956 tax cut in the face of a booming econ- 
omy might well be inflationary. It also 
anticipated President Eisenhower's budget 
message by more than 2 weeks in forecast- 
ing a Government surplus, and in recom- 
mending that it be applied toward reducing 
the bank-held Federal debt. 

“Only in highly prosperous times such as 
the present are we likely to find it economi- 
cally possible to reduce the level of the 
Federal debt,” the subcommittee said. ‘We 
should reduce the debt during periods of 
boom to offset the deficits resulting during 
periods of recession and depression.” 

There is no doubt that these statements 
accurately reflect Mr. MILLs’ own deeply held 
convictions about tax policy. 

He sincerely believes that no overall re- 
duction in tax revenues can be justified un- 
der present conditions. But it does not nec- 
essarily follow that he will fight any and 
all tex-cut bills at this session. 

On the contrary, there are at least three 
conditions under which he might take part 
in pushing a tax-relief bill through the 
House. Two possibilities, which seem rather 
remote at present, are suggested by loopholes 
which the subcommittee carefully worked 
into its report; the third, and most likely, 
is suggested by the facts of political life. 

The report says: 

“Of course, it must be recognized that the 
economic outlook may change rapidly in the 
coming months. It may become apparent 
that exyansion of economic activity is slow- 
ing, and that a higher rate of increase in 
total demand is required to make full use 
of our growing productive capacity. * * * 
In this event, we would be in a position to 
reduce taxes.” 

In other words, if business should go into 
an unexpected slump, tax cuts would be in 
order to stimulate purchasing power. 

Another section asserts that “improve- 
ments in the revenue structure are always 
timely.” This provides Mr. MILLs with an 
escape clause if House Democrats find a way 
to grant tax relief to the lowest income 
groups without causing any overall reduc- 
tion in Federal revenue. 

One idea is that revenue loss from bot- 
tom-bracket tax cuts might be offset by 
repealing provisions of last year’s law which 
gave business a more favorable depreciation 
formula and eased the double taxation of 
corporate dividends. 

Mr. MILLS would look with favor on such 
a proposal if he thought it was feasible. 
But he recognizes that the amount of rev- 
enue which might be saved by repealing 
the 1955 dividend and depreciation features 
would be insufficient to cover even a token 
cut for the little man. 

He also knows the Senate won't agree to 
repealing the 1955 provisions anyway. 

To envision the third set of circumstances 
under which Mr. MILLS might sponsor a tax 
cut, put yourself in the place of a House 
Democratic leader. 

Should you figure that the opposition was 
preparing to spring a surprise and grab the 
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credit for an election-year tax cut, your in- 
stinctive reaction would be to beat them 
to the punch. It remains to be seen whether 
Mr. RAYBURN, Mr. MILLS, and their Demo- 
cratic colleagues will attempt to do precisely 
that in the next few months. 

But it is noteworthy that when they were 
seized with similar suspicions last year, 
they rushed through the House a Democratic 
bill to give everybody a $20 tax cut. 


That bill died in the Senate. But it served 
its real purpose, which was to force Mr. 
Eisenhower to take a firm, public stand 


against any early tax relief. 

In addition to his skill in tax matters, his 
general legislative competence, and his po- 
litical sagacity, Mr. MILLs is qualified for a 
leadership role by the fact that he stands 
just about halfway between the New Deal 
liberals and the southern conservatives in 
his party. 

So far, he has managed to avoid any close 
identification with either wing. 

““Moderate” and “middle of the road’’ are 
badly overworked terms in today’s politics, 
but they are the most adequate description 
voting record. His desire to aid low-income 
families and small business firms (both of 
which numereus in his congressional 
district) is a bond with the liberals; his 
strong sense of fiscal prudence ties him to 
the conservatives. 


are 


Both traits are reflected, for example, in 
his attitude toward social security. He 
strongly supported the Democratic bill, 


passed by the House last year and now pend- 
ing in the Senate to extend social-security 
benefits by making women eligible for re- 
tirement payments at 62 and disabled per- 
sons at 50. But he also insisted that the 
measure include a politically unpalatable 
provision to finance the extra benefits with 
an increase in the payroll tax from 2 to 214 
percent. 

“We ought to keep on strengthening social 
security whenever possible,’’ MILLs said. 
“But we also must keep the program on an 
actuarially sound basis.” ’ 

It is his tax philosophy, however. that 
most clearly stamps Mr. MILLS as a moderate. 

One morning not long ago, the stocky, 
amiable Arkansas Congressman leaned back 
in the big leather chair in his office and 
outlined to a visitor the principles he seeks 
to apply to tax legislation. 

“In the first place,’ he began, peering 
over the top of his narrow Ben Franklin 
glasses, “I believe that the function of tax- 
That may sound 


ation is to raise revenue. 
obvious, but I say it to make clear that I 
don’t go along with economists who think 


of taxation primarily us an instrument for 
stimulating, braking or otherwise manipu- 
lating the economy. 

“But I do believe that, when tax rates are 
as high as they are now, we must take into 
account the fact that any changes we make 





inevitably will have far-reaching economic 
effects.” 
Ideally, Mr. Min~ts went on, Federal taxa- 


tion should be “as nearly neutral as possible 
in its overall economic impact.” ‘That is, it 
should tend to “create an atmosphere of 
equal opportunity for steady economic 
growth and expansion.” 


It should not favor certain segments of 
industry (as Mr. MILits believes extractive 
industries are now favored) over others. 


Tax laws are in need of careful adjustment 
whenever they create a situation such as the 
present one in which business decisions on 
such matters as new capital investment and 
corporate merger are frequently dictated by 
considerations of tax advantage rather than 
objective analysis of market forces. 

To keep taxation essentially neutral in its 
long-range economic impact, it is imperative 
that Federal revenues and expenditures be 
kept roughly in balance, not necessarily ev- 
ery but over a period of years. 


year, 
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Mr. MiLxs accepts the economic necessity 
of deficit financing in years of recession or 
emergency, but he believes that during boom 
times the Government should not only bal- 
ance its budget, but should take in a surplus 
to trim the national debt built up during 
bad years. 

Does this mean he sees no hope for sub- 
stantial tax relief in the next few years even 
if present prosperity continues? 

On the contrary. 

“If we follow sound policies, and forgo 
any shortsighted, inflationary tax cuts dur- 
ing a boom, I believe we can count on a 
steady economic growth over the next decade 
that will make possible substantial reduc- 
tions in tax rates—possibly by as much as 
one-third.” 

The Second District of Arkansas is essen- 
tially deep South in its racial attitudes, and 
Mr. Mitts refiects its prejudices by voting 
consistently with the southern bloc on segre- 
gation and civil-rights issues. But there is 
the suggestion of an apology in his explana- 
tion that “I couldn’t stay in Congress un- 
less I voted the way I do on these highly 
emotional issues.” 

As this statement indicates, Mr. MILts is 
not a crusader. His integrity is unques- 
tioned—he cannot fairly be accused of being 
under the thumb of any lobby or pressure 
group. There is abundant evidence that he 
conscientiously tries to serve what he con- 
siders to be the best interests of his coun- 
try, his district, and his party. But no one 
who knows him well would describe him as 
@ passionate idealist, a zealot, or a reformer. 
He is unashamedly a politician and he sin- 
cerely believes that one of the duties of 
a Congressman who wants to serve his coun- 
try is to get himself reelected. 

He has been enormously successful in his 
discharge of this particular duty. Only twice 
since he was first elected to Congress in 
1938 has he had even token opposition in 
the Democratic primary, which is the only 
election that matters in his district. He 
won both of these contests so handily that 
ho one has run against him for 12 years, 
and no opposition is in sight this year. 

One reason why he is so formidably en- 
trenched in his home district is that he 
has never succumbed to the belief—fatal 
to many another Congressman—that he has 
become too important in national affairs to 
be bothered by such trivia as sending Agri- 
culture Department pamphlets to his con- 
stituents. As soon as Congress adjourns 
each year, usually in July or August, Mr. 
MILts hurries home to Arkansas to begin a 
round of handshaking and speechmaking 
that will take him into every town of his 
13-county district before he returns to Wash- 
ington in December just in time for the 
new session. 

Congress is the only career Mr. MILLs has 
ever had, or wanted. 

“I decided when I was 10 years old that I 
wanted to be a Congressman,” he recalls with 
a smile. “I've never regretted the decision.” 

What fired his youthful ambition was a 
visit to Kensett by the late William A. Old- 
field who represented the Arkansas Second 
District in Congress for many years. When 
young WILBUR saw how much attention was 
lavished on the visiting lawmaker, le con- 
cluded that being a Congressman was even 
more glamorous and exciting than being a 
railroad engineer, his first ambition. 

After he finished his education at Hendrix 
College and Harvard Law School, he returned 
to Kensett to launch his political career. 
But it was 1933, and the depression dictated 
that he work a year as cashier in his father’s 
bank before he was able to set up a law office. 
Once he hung out his shingle at the county 
seat of Searcy, Ark., he was not long getting 
into politics. He was elected county judge 
(largely an administrative post) in 1934 and 
served 4 years. In 1938, he ran for Congress 
and won easily. He has been there ever 
since. 
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While he loves his job, Mr. Mitts no longer 
considers it glamorous. He knows now that 
being a Congressman involves a lot of hard 
work—and—worse—long separations from 
his family. After 18 years, the Mills family 
still regards Kensett as home, and Washing- 
ton as a place where daddy has to be on 
business for part of each year. 

They live in a rented apartment in north- 
west Washington, and each June, as soon 
as school is out, Mrs. Mills and her pretty 
daugthers, Martha, 17, and Rebecca, 14, go 
home to Kensett. Mr. Minis follows when 
Congress adjourns a month or two later. 

Mrs. Mills and the girls have to return to 
the Capital in September, when school re- 
sumes. Mr. Mriuts stays in Arkansas until 
Thanksgiving or Christmas, when the family 
is again reunited in Washington. Mr. MILLS 
accepts this arrangement philosophically as 
part of the price of a congressional career. 

His hobby, aside from reading Prentice- 
Hall reports and the Tax Journal, is spectator 
sports. He is a loyal fan of the Washington 
Senators and the University of Arkansas 
Razorbacks. 

He is also an active layman in the Meth- 
odist Church, a heavy smoker of filter ciga- 
rettes, and a man who ruins perfectly good 
steaks by insisting that they be burned 
beyond recognition. 


Salute to President Gronchi and Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in clos- 
ing his address before the joint meeting 
of the two Houses of the Congress, His 
Excellency the President of Italy, Gio- 
vanni Gronchi, used these words: 

This is the Italy which today is before 
you, as a member in good standing of the 
great family of the western democracies. 


These are significant words. Presi- 
dent Gronchi employed them wisely and 
pointedly for he had placed before the 
American people and the Congress the 
case of the Republic of Italy. Who of 
us locking back over the postwar years 
can deny the great struggle for survival 
of a people imbued with the spirit of 
Cemocracy? Who of us can deny that 
against great odds—these people have 
reached a point of amazing recovery. 
And who can deny their great and end- 
less gratitude to the people of Amertca 
for their assistance, and the strong 
friendship which motivates them to feel 
almost a kinship with the American 
people. And basic in all of this is the 
recognition by the people of Italy that 
“our destiny as individuals, in our fam- 
ily, social or political life, is safe and 
free only in a democracy which draws 
its principles from the Christian tradi- 
tion.” 

I am confident, Mr. Speaker, as must 
be many of our colleagues who saw the 
President of Italy address the Congress, 
that he voiced the sentiments, aspira- 
tions, and hopes of the people of Italy 
who are dedicated to the ideals of de- 
mocracy. Mr. Speaker, I wish to salute 
Mr. Gronchi for his eloquent, stirring, 
and statesmanlike address. I am cer- 
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tain that the case he presented ang th 
sincerity with which he laid it before 
the Congress have left a lasting and 
favorable impact. And I am certai 

Mr. Speaker, that whatever we, as lead. 
ers of the free world, may continue to 
do to sustain the hopes, aims, ang as- 
pirations of these people, that we Shall 
not find them wanting, that Italy shalj 
prove itself a member in good Standing 
of the great family of western democra- 
cies and a worthy friend and ally, 


States Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the thoughtful citizens throughout 
the Nation are disturbed by the trend of 
the Federal Government to take from 
the individual States jurisdiction over 
matters heretofore reserved to the States 
and the attitude of the Supreme Court 
which, in effect, claims the right to be- 
come an unrestricted policymaking body. 
The people of my State are rightfully 
concerned over this recent trend on the 
part of the Federal Government. 


I am certain that every sound-think- 
ing Member of Congress whether he 
comes from the North, South, East or 
West, or whether he is a Republican or 
Democrat should welcome a declaration 
by the Congress indicating it still be- 
lieves our form of government can best 
be preserved by maintaining a correct 
division of powers between the Federal 
Government and the 48 sovereign States 
as set out in the Constitution by the 
framers of that great document. 

Those who drafted the Federal Con- 
stitution in Philadelphia decided to leave 
to the States, among other things, full 
control over public education and that 
action was infallibly supported by rati- 
fication of the 10th amendment. I am 
certain that all students of the Constitu- 
tion realize that when the 14th amend- 
ment was adopted for the protection of 
those who had been slaves no one in the 
Congress or in any of the States which 
ratified this amendment suggested it was 
intended to take from the States their 
control over public education. 


The 14th amendment specifically 
states, however, that Congress Shall have 
power to enforce, by appropriate legis- 
lation, the provision of this article. The 
same Congress which proposed this 
amendment while acting as a legislative 
body for the District of Columbia under 
provisions of the Constitution estab- 
lished a system of segregated public 
schools in the District of Columbia. It 
seems to me that it is perfectly clear 
that if the framers of the Constitution 
had intended that the schools be inte- 
grated they would have specifically 
stated this fact when the same Congress 
that adopted the 14th amendment passed 
legislation calling for segregated public 
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e in the District of Columbia 
Federal site. The i. 
‘lv has the right to say, by legis- 
en lo the civil-rights provision of 
= 14th amendment shall be enforced. 
Iam introducing a copy of a resolu- 
tion that was recently introduced by 
genators ROBERTSON of Virginia and 
JoHNSTON of South Carolina along with 
others and hope that this Congress will 
take some action on legislation of this 
nature before we adjourn. I think the 
people in this country and in the individ- 
yal States are entitled to know just how 
much jurisdiction they have over public 
education within the States without in- 
ferference from the Federal Government. 


ABill To Amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1936 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker. I 
introduced today a bill to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to pro- 
vide for a much needed increase in bene- 
fits to retired railroad employees and the 
survivors of such employees. 

The legislation which I have proposed 
represents the wishes of the active and 
retired railroad employees and their fam- 
ilies in my Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. I am also happy 
to say that my bill is being sponsored by 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion which is an association comprising 
practically all the standard railway or- 
ganizations, both operating and non- 
operating. The organizations repre- 
senting practically 100 percent of the 
1% million railroad employees are for 
my proposal. 

In brief, the purpose of this bill is to 
provide a badly needed 15 percent in- 
crease in benefits for thousands of re- 
tired pensioners, widows and other bene- 
ficiaries under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. In order to ensure these increased 
benefits and keep the retirement trust 
fund in sound financial condition, the 
bill would raise the additional funds in 
the amount of 2 percent of covered pay- 
rolls. Both the employee and the em- 
ployer will pay an additional 1 percent, 
making their contributions 714 percent 
on the first $350 of monthly wages, in- 
stead of 614. Moreover, the increased 
tax on employees would be immediately 
offset by exempting the employee’s tax 
from gross wages in the computation of 
his income tax, I sincerely feel that 
such an exemption is fair and equitable 
since the employers already get credit 
on their corporation taxes for amounts 
Paid into the retirement fund. I also 
want to point out that workers in Can- 
ada and Great Britain already enjoy this 
exemption benefit. 

It is my hope that my bill and other 
Similar proposals now pending before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, of which I am privi- 
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ledged to be a member, will receive 
thorough and conscientious study. It is 
my further hope that the committee 
will recommend to the Congress legisla- 
tion along the lines I have proposed so 
the thousands of retired pensioners, 
widows and other beneficiaries under 
the Railroad Retirement Act may receive 
a substantial increase in benefits. 


Benson’s Still Slipping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Wisconsin Agriculturist is 
the largest farm publication in our 
State. For many years the magazine 
has conducted opinion polls among 
farmers on questions of interest to our 
farm population. The opinion polls by 
this magazine are usually very reliable. 

The March 1 issue of the magazine 
contains the results of a very interesting 
poll on Wisconsin farmers’ opinion of 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson. 
The article, which I commend to my 
colleagues, was written by W. C. Vos- 
kuil. Following is the full text of the 
article: 

Only 4 Wisconsin farmers out of 100 are 
willing to stand up and declare that Secre- 
tary Benson is doing a good job. You can 
see that the Secretary would hardly win a 
popularity contest in Wisconsin. 

A big 55 percent of the State’s farmers 
argue that he is definitely doing a poor job, 
while another 26 percent are kind of on the 
fence. They say that Benson is doing a fair 
ob. 

' These are some of the figures dug up by 
a recent Wisconsin agriculturist poll. They 
are the up-to-date thinking on how Benson 
is doing. 

ONLY 4 PERCENT SAY “‘GOOD JOB” 

Here are the results when farmers were 
asked this question: “On the whole, what 
kind of a job do you think Ezra T. Benson 


is doing as Secretary of Agriculture?” 
Percent 


1 
2 
3. 
4 


A fairly large number—15 _ percent— 
couldn’t make up their minds. Most of these 
were women who hadn't given the question 
much thought. 

There isn’t much in those figures to cheer 
up the Benson supporters. It is pretty rough 
treatment for the Secretary and his policies. 

Wisconsin farmers aren’t happy with farm 
affairs. Rightly or wrongly, they are taking 
it out on the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“Why, Benson couldn’t be elected dog- 
catcher in Muscoda township,” snapped a 
Grant County farm wife. 

She spoke for those who are most violently 
opposed to the Secretary. Like a man in 
Barron county, “They see red every time 
that name is mentioned.” 

Most of Benson’s opponents are not so 
emotional about it. They judge him on his 
performance and they arent satisfied with it. 

A great many of these respect Benson, 
some even like him personally, but they feel 
that he hasn’t done his job. 

Notice that 26 percent rate the Secretary 
as doing a fair job. Farmers usually aren't 
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lavish with their praise. Those who say he 
is doing a fair job probably wish he would 
do better, but they recognize the tough 
problems he has to face. 

“He isn’t altogether to blame for things,’ 
said one of these, a man from Monroe 
County. “Look at the mess he stepped into. 
How much better could someone else have 
done?” 


How farm opinion on Benson changed 


July |Septem- Septem- January 
1953 |ber 1954 ber 1955) 1956 


eens 


| 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Doing good job__._-- 30 | 14 12 4 
Doing fair job 42 38 34 26 
Doing poor job 13 37 45 55 
No answer 11 9 15 


Men were a little harder in their judgment 
than were women. Sixty-three percent of 
he men contend that Benson is doing a 
poor job while only 47 percent of the women 
turned thumbs down, 

It is always interesting to see how poli- 
tics affect a person’s opinion. As one might 
guess, the Democrats think less of the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture than do Re- 
publican voters. 

Seventy-five percent of the Democrats call 
Benson a poor Secretary. Of the Republi- 
cans, only 48 percent were that rough. Of 
the independent voters, 43 percent checked 
answer No. 3. 

A Bayfield County Republican couldn’t see 
why Eisenhower didn’t get rid of Benson 
because his policies are hurting Republican 
chances. 


YOUNGER FARMERS ARE MORE FAVORABLE 


One breakdown of the voting showed some- 
thing which may surprise you. Younger 
farmers were a little more favorable to Ben- 
son than older ones. 

Of the farmers below 35 years old, 45 per- 
cent said Benson is doing a poor job. Of 
the middle-aged and older group, 58 percent 
argue that he is doing a poor job. Younger 
farmers seem a little less dissatisfied with 
the Secretary’s policies. 

Probably the most discouraging thing from 
Benson’s standpoint is the steady loss of 
support during the last few years. The table 
at the bottom of the page tells the story 
very simply. 

During Benson’s first year in office only 13 
percent of the farmers were against him. 
They seemed willing to give a new man every 
chance. 

By September of 1954 he had lost the sup- 
port of 37 percent. That was after the April 
1954 drop in milk supports. 

In September 1955, the thoroughly fed-up 
group jumped to 45 percent. Now it stands 
at 55 percent. The popularity curve has 
been steadily and surely on the skids. Peo- 
ple have been dropping into it out of the 
good and fair group. 

Faced with farm opinion like that, Ezra 
Benson must often yearn for the old days in 
Utah where life was much simpler. 


Unsoundness of TVA’s Coal-Buying 
Policies Appears To Be Made Clear by 
Existing Stockpile Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
10th of January I sent to the Tennessee 
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Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn., the 
following telegram: 

Appreciate your advising me the total ca- 
pacity of all your combined generating units 
using coal at your Johnsonville, Tenn., 
powerplant and capacity of each unit sepa- 
rately. Also amount of coal that TVA is now 
consuming and the amount used at the 
Johnsonville, Tenn., steam plant. How much 
increase in tonnage do you anticipate in the 
next 5 years? Of course I realize this de- 
pends upon a lot of circumstances but I 
would like to have your estimate. 


On January 11 I received the following 
reply: 
Re your telegram 

Generating capacity at Johnsonville steam 
plant 6 units all coal fired with capability 
of 125,000 kilowatts each or total of 750,000 
kilowatts. In calendar year 1955 system 
consumption was 15,210,000 tons and at 
Johnsonville 2,586,000 tons. In calendar 
year 1956 Johnsonville consumption will 
be about same and system consumption 
about 18 million tons. Normal system power 
load growth if matched by appropriate addi- 
tions to steam generating capacity is ex- 
pected to result in increases in coal consump- 
tion of about 10 percent annually. This 
would indicate annual consumption by 1960 
exceeding 25 million tons. 

AUBREY J. WAGNER, 
General Manager. 


Mr. Speaker, the story appearing in 
the February 22 Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Journal is disturbing to Congressmen 
representing coal districts. Thousands 
of coal miners are still unemployed in 
the whole area of eastern Kentucky. 
Many Members are quite mindful of 
TVA’s attempt to purchase natural gas 
on an interruptible basis a few years 
ago and hope that no further considera- 
tion will be given to such a proposal. In 
this area we have the best steam coal in 
the world. Thought perhaps the mem- 
bership of the House would be interested 
in the article entitled “Unsoundness of 
TVA’s Coal-Buying Policies Appears To 
Be Made Clear by Existing Stockpile 
Shortages.” 

The article is as follows: 

UNSOUNDNESS OF TVA’s CoaL-BuyYING POLI- 
CIES APPEARS TO BE MADE CLEAR BY EXISTING 
STOCKPILE SHORTAGES 
Two full-page advertisements in this news- 

paper during the week have called attention 

to charges by Mr. Justin Potter, of Nashville, 
that there is a dangerous shortage of coal 
stockpiled at TVA’s various steam plants. 

Listing the plants, Mr. Potter asserts that 
at some of them there’s a supply of coal 

s. A strike, 
bad weather unforeseen cir- 
cumstances could result in a serious power 

ge, according to the Nashville indus- 


or some other 


ng beyond such possibilities, Mr. Pot- 
urpose on the part of 
is could even be a de- 
attempt on the part 
f TVA management ate an emergency 
hich would give tl excuse for 
the coal business,”’ he says. 

Countering the Potter charges, 
spokesmen blame their coal shortage on a 
drought, a strike, and delivery faflures, but 
they say the agency has on hand a stockpile 
of coal which would last from 40 to 50 days, 
even if all deliveries were summarily stopped. 
This is about half of the normal stockpile, as 
we understand it, if there is no errorin TVA 
estimates. 

Candidly, we have been puzzled for some 
time about TVA’s coal-buying policy, and we 
will admit to a certain selfishness in our con- 


TVA coal buyer 
liberate, cold-blood: 


going 


TVA 
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cern because that policy has knocked the 
southern Appalachian coal-producing area 
for a loop since it has been in effect. The 
results of it have been spelled out in closed 
mines, many of them here in Tennessee, and 
in miners out of work. 

What the southern Appalachian area is 
up against is apparent in two recent reports. 
One of these shows that TVA paid $4.20 for 
coal delivered in 1955 to the tune of 14,377,- 
000 tons. The price included cost of the 
coal at the mine plus. transportation 
charges. Then in another report we find 
that the cost of mining coal in the southern 
Appalachian area is $4.6728 per ton. That 
figure does not include other fixed charges 
for taxes, royalties, and so on. 

Total cost of coal per ton in the various 
mining areas hereabouts is found to be, per 
ton, for the first 11 months of 1955: 

Big Sandy, $5.0264; Harlan, $5.4601; 
Kanawha, $4.6382; Logan, $4.3541; Southern 
Appalachian, $5.4250; Williamson, $4.6301. 

When these cost prices are averaged out, 
the cost per ton is $4.6301 on a total ton- 
nage for all the areas reported of 39,162,525. 
This figure quoted of $4.6301 is the one to 
be compared to the buying price of $4.20 
per ton at which TVA bought its 1955 
supply. 

It is apparent that on the basis of the 
average costs reported here the mines in 
question, if they wanted TVA’s business, 
had no choice but to sell at a less than cost 
price. 

The shortages in TVA stockpiles, whether 
one accepts the figure in days as given by 
TVA or the estimates from Mr. Potter, are 
in our belief the results of a coal-buying 
policy, recently inaugurated by the Author- 
ity, which is unsound—for TVA itself no less 
than for the mine operators who choose to 
bid on prices necessary to get the business. 

Insistence by the Authority on buying 
coal at less than prices at which it can be 
produced at a reasonable profit seems to find 
in the existing stockpile shortages evidence 
of unsoundness. It is a policy which has 
demonstrated that it will work only at the 
penalty of closing down substantial mine 
operations and throwing miners out of em- 
ployment, which is certainly no contribu- 
tion to the economic welfare of the areas 
affected. Furthermore, as the process goes 
on and more and more coal is demanded at 
less than profitable prices one may be rea- 
sonably certain that there will be a grow- 
ing uncertainty about deliveries. Any con- 
cern forced to market its product at a loss 
gradually becomes a less trustworthy source 
of supply, and under the existing buying 
policy there promises to be an increasing 
number of such producers. 


President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday the American people re- 
ceived the very good news that the Pres- 
ident is able and willing to add another 
4 years to his record of distinguished 
service to his country. His decision has 
been the occasion for a general rejoicing 
which has again been a reminder of the 
affection and respect which he has won. 

There is very little that can be said of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower which has not al- 
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ready been said by people of all Politica) 
beliefs, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world. He is one of 
those fortunate men whose obvious 
merits have received in his lifetime the 
commendation of those he has seryeq 
and whose public service has furnishe 
no pretext for censure. Perhaps the 
most remarkable aspect of his public life 
however, has been the degree to which 
his leadership has been based upon public 
confidence in his essential goodness, 

We are in a period of history Which 
presents problems as great as any of 
those which were met by our predeges. 
sors, and the closeness of communica. 
tions has brought to the fore many men 
of unquestioned brilliance and ability 
But the problems which we face will 
never be solved by the unaided inteljj. 
gence of any man, and I believe that the 
President’s greatest impact upon the 
people of all nations has been the result 
of his simple and sincere spiritual faith, 

His first public act as President was to 
confess his personal dependence upon 
the assistance of his Creator and to re. 
mind the world that this Nation was 
founded upon a firm faith in God. It 
was well to remind himself and us that 
our belief in the rights of man grew out 
of faith in God as the Creator and source 
of those rights. i 

With this beginning, each year of his 
administration has brought him an in- 
creased sureness in dealing with his tre- 
mendous responsibilities, and each year 
has increased America’s confidence in 
his leadership. Nothing has occurred in 
the past 3 years to shake the Nation's 
faith in the essential goodness and in- 
tegrity of thisman. This is the integrity 
which makes him the tool of no group 
and the servant of all groups, groups 
which to him are not sharply divided 
classes with selfish competing interests, 
but composed of individuals with the 
dignity, rights, and responsibilities which 
are theirs as the children of God. 

It is idle to call him another Lincoln 
or another Washington, for he is the 
shadow of no man. Each generation 
raises up its own leaders, and in the 
crucial periods of American history this 
country has been blessed with leaders 
who provided inspiration to their con- 
temporaries and to the generations which 
succeeded them. Beset with the prob- 
lems of the atomic age, America has 
found a leader who at home and abroad 
has ennobled the office which has been 
entrusted to him. 

In the prospect of his continued lead- 
ership, we can look with confidence to 
the years of trial and opportunity which 
lie ahead. 


A Christian Policy for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 





alt 
h, 


1956 


in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, a 
¢hought-provoking resolution entitled 
“An Affirmation of a Christian Policy for 
peace, 1956,” approved by the Minnesota 
council of Churches at their annual 
meeting held at St. Paul, Minn., on Feb- 
2. I commend the resolution to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tin was ordered to be printed in the 


RecorD, as follows: 
An AFFIRMATION OF A CHRISTIAN POLICY FOR 
PEACE, 1956 

peace and the ministry of reconciliation 
have been from the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era an inseparable part of the faith and 
mission of the Church of Christ. Today as 
never before people in all lands want peace, 
not war. The church, under God, must voice 
that hope and release the power of faith and 
redemptive love for its fulfillment. 

This conviction finds its roots in the theo- 
logical basis of our faith. Because we believe 
in God as the father of all mankind we have 
an inescapable duty to find dynamic chan- 
nels for making effective our belief in human 
protherhood. Our mandate is from Jesus 
our Lord who said, “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called sons of God.” 
The Christian answer to war is a new and 
creative effort to make Christ loved by all 
men and to make love the effective base of 
all society. 

It is in the light of this nrandate that we 
call upon our Government to continue to 
explore with calmness and courage every 
possible avenue of peace with justice and 
mercy. We commend our President for 
sharing this conviction and for his willing- 
ness to negotiate the grave issues involved 
in our relationship with Communist coun- 
tries. 

In the aggressive program of the worldwide 
Communist movement we see a serious 
threat to Christian values especially in its 
disregard for the right of the individual and 
{ts inherent tyranny. It is equally danger- 
ous and un-Christian to underestimate this 
threat or to use wrong methods in meeting 
it. As Christians we believe that while op- 
posing communism and other forms of to- 
talitarianism we must also oppose the atti- 
tude of fear and hatred that would lead us to 
forget that all men are created of one 
blood—persons for whom Christ died. 

We pledge ourselves to work for continued 
Government economic aid and technical as- 
sistance to underdeveloped areas in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations and its several 
agencies in order that the poverty and hun- 
ger in which communism thrives may be 
overcome. Believing that these are times 
that demand the courage to pioneer, we call 
upon our Nation and others at the earliest 
possible moment to implement the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for an international pool of 
atomic energy to be used for peaceful pur- 
poses. Herein lies a magnificent opportunity 
for a “program of massive atomic creation in 
contrast to the threat of massive atomic 
destruction.” 2 

We urge the extension of the international 
exchange program (for students, teachers, 
technicians, farmers, and others) as a means 
of advancing friendship and understanding 
between all peoples. 

We call upon our Government at all times 
to demonstrate clearly our faith in united 
action under law by working in and through 
the United Nations to relieve international 
tension and establish the mcral authority 
of law. We believe that our foreign policy 
should be conducted always in ways con- 
Le 

*Words of John Jay Hopkins in an address 
‘o the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 
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sistent with the United Nations Charter and 
that we ourselves should lead the way in 
using the United Nations processes of con- 
ciliation and arbitration. 

Believing that the present armament race, 
like all others, can lead only to increased 
suspicion and fear and to the threat of an- 
other war, we pledge ourselves to support 
all efforts toward mutual disarmament with 
effective guaranties—including the renun- 
ciation of nuclear weapons which woul 
threaten the very existence of life upon th 
earth. We note with gratitude the decla 
tion in President Eisenhower's a 
of the Union message that “we shall per- 
severe in seeking a general reduction of 
armament under effective inspection and 
control.” 

We recall with satisfaction 
our Minnesota Senators earlier s 
the cosponsors of a resolution? ex} 
this some forthright stand. We would fu 
ther remind our churches of the united dec- 
laration of the Second Assembly of the 
Worid Council of Churches at Evanston in 
which Christians from every part of the 
earth called for “‘the prohibition of all wea- 
pons of mass destruction; including atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, with provision for in- 
ternational inspection and control, together 
with the drastic reduction of all other arma- 
ments.” 

We find ourselves also in complete agree- 
ment with the proposal of President Eisen- 
hower in his 5-point program for peace (as 
stated April 16, 1953) that a substantial 
part of the funds saved through disarma- 
ment may well be used in an all-out effort 
to work with underprivileged nations in ban- 
ishing forever hunger and disease. 

We share the historic position of our major 
Protestant denominations in being opposed 
to universal military training and conscrip- 
tion as a permanent peacetime policy for the 
United States. We believe these measures 
to be inconsistent with our American demo- 
cratic tradition and our declared goal of dis- 
armament. The answer to even the present 
critical situation lies not in total conscrip- 
tion of our youth but in a far more con- 
certed support of a constructive program 
for peace among the peoples of the world. 

We urge constant vigilance to the end that 
our Nation may maintain civilian control 
over the processes of government and we 
oppose any step leading to the regimentation 
and militarization of the American mind. 

Desiring also spiritual and political free- 
dom for all peoples we urge a renewed effort 
to work with the United Nations and its 
Trusteeship Council in aiding dependent 
peoples to achieve responsible self-govern- 
ment now. 

We call upon our church and people to 
dramatize this faith in freedom and in the 
dignity and worth of all human life by a 
renewed commitment to equal opportunity 
and full acceptance as the inherent right of 
all persons within our own land irrespectiv 
of race, class, or creed. 

We recommend that continued study be 
given the above principles by the churches 
of our State and by the committee on world 
peace of the Minnesota Council of Churches 
with a view to clarifying them and imple- 
menting them with appropriate action. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
RELATIONS, 

Rev. DENZIL CarkTY, Chairman. 

THE COMMITTEE ON WORLD PEACE, 

Rev. CHARLES M. SExTON, C/airman, 

THE COMMITTEE FOR DRAFTING A CHRIS- 
TIAN AFFIRMATION FOR PEACE, 

Rev. WitsurR D. Grose, Chairman. 
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A Farmer’s Views on Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of Congress representing the 
Third District of Ohio I receive a great 
many fine and thoughtful letters from 
my constituents. Recently a young 
farmer, Dwight R. Harris, wrote me a 
very carefully considered letter outlin- 
ing his views on our farm situation. 

Mr. Harris is a practical farmer on 
He has been 
very active in farm organizations and 
conservation work in Butler County and 
was sent to Europe to study farm condi- 
tions there. He is well qualified to make 
these comments and his letter is of gen- 
eral interest in this important problem. 

he letter follows: 
OxForD, OHIO, January 23, 1956. 

Dear Mr. SCHENCK: Thank you for rush- 
ing a copy of the President’s message on 
agriculture to me for study and comment. 

You would be interested in knowing that 
on the evening of the day I received it, 
it was used as the basis of an educational 
panel discussion at our lecal grange meet- 
ing. Having the facts surely aided in in- 
terpreting the meaning of the nine points. 

During the past few days I have circu- 
lated the copy of the message among a 
number of interested people—all with favor- 
able reactions. 

Here are a few personal comments: 

This particular agricultural message, for 
the first time since World War II documents 

riefly and in an orderly fashion the main 
problems of agriculture—from both a long- 
range standpoint as well as the immediate 
short haul. 

The nine points should be based on and 
dovetailed into the present overall eco- 
nomic system of freely fluctuating prices 
as the chief determinants for marketing our 
production. In other words, we should re- 
tain the feature of flexibility of price sup- 
ports rather than moving in the direction of 
rigid 90 percent or even 100 percent of parity. 
Flexibility allows for flexing prices upward 
to 90 percent or higher as conditions warrant. 

The soil-bank proposal (point 1) is a syn- 
hesis of the two currently popular meth- 
ods of curtailing agricultural production: 
acreage allotments based upon historical 
acreage production and the newer principle 
of voluntary production according to acre 
capability and good land use. 

In the first part of the soil-bank program, 
the acreage reserve plan is designed to fit 
into the present acreage-allotment program. 
By voluntarily underplanting the tment 
the farmer will be directly cuttir urther 
production, while receiving either cash or 
surplus commodities in return, thereby help- 
ing to rapidly use up the burdensome sur- 
pluses. 

The second part of the soil-bank program— 
the conservation reserve feature—represents 
the thinking we expressed to you I: 31 
mer at your grassroots conference in Oxford. 

For a number of years I personally have 
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believed that if each acre in our land was 
farmed according to its capabilities and 
proper use according to technical advice, 


here would be much less accumulation of 
the soil-depleting present day surplus com- 


modities: corn, wheat, cotton, ete. The 
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truth is that many farmers have conscien- 
tiously and voluntarily planned their indi- 
vidual farming programs in accordance with 
this principle. 

However, the farm programs carried on by 
the previous administration caused the indi- 
vidual farmers to lose perspective in seeing 
the real issues involved and to postpone the 
planning for a realistic efficient-type farm- 
management program geared to honest 
market demands and for total conservation 
of vital soil and water resources. 

Some of these unwise policies, in light of 
recent history, included the principle of 
rigidity for farm pricing at high levels, allot- 
ment programs based on historical acreage 
production, marketing quotas tied to high- 
support prices, agricultural-conservation 
payments (ACP) designed for a segmented 
rather than an integrated conservation farm 
plan, commodity loan proposals and Gov- 
ernment storage procedures causing produc- 
tion for Government storage rather than 
consumer markets, and the tremendous loss 
in foreign export trade and markets be- 
cause of inability to compete pricewise. The 
result has been the present dilemma. 

The legislation for implementing the soil- 
bank plan should very clearly spell out the 
real long-range objectives of proper land 
use and should distinctly make clear that 
Federal payments are justified only because 
of the need for readjustment brought on by 
a national patriotic effort of World War II 
production incentives. 

A great weakness of the proposal, at pres- 
ent at least, will be the ability to see that 
Federal funds are not used to sustain an 
inefficient productive plant in agriculture. 

Special efforts and emphasis should be 
made to step up the program and complete 
at an early date the national inventory of 
our soil and water resources. How can a soil- 
bank plan be administered efficiently with- 
out having the detailed facts of soil pro- 
ductivity in the country? The Soil Con- 
servation Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agricultural and the Division of 
Soils, Ohio Department of National Re- 
sources, are both at work on this program 
here in Ohio. Apparently, there is no con- 
flict and each agency is cooperating with the 
other in getting the job done. However, this 
is not the case in other parts of the Nation 
where there is, I believe, the States rights- 
Central Government problem. Incidentally, 
we can be proud of the people in Ohio co- 
operating on matters relating to conserva- 
tion: soil, water, electricity, flood control, 
parks, forestry, wildlife, watershed develop- 
ment, conservancy district projects and con- 
servation education. There is no doubt that 
Ohio leads the Nation, and possibly the world, 
in this respect. 

I believe the soil-bank plan should be vol- 
untarily accepted by the farmers who are 
needing to readjust their production. This 
would be in line with the lessening of man- 
datory controls of the Federal Government 
over actual farming operations. It would 
tend to retain individual initiative and farm- 
management planning by the specific farm 
families involved. This principle is very 
important to safeguard the traditional free- 
doms of choice and action. 

The Great Plains program (point 6) is an 
adaptation of the soil-bank plan to the large 
dust-blow area of wheat production. Very 
good. 

The rural-development program (point 5) 
should have the necessary legislative develop- 
ment to complement the soil-bank plan, 
thus, really cutting the roots of poverty on 
the American farm and thereby making agri- 
culture, during these times of unprecedented 
general prosperity, a comparable enterprise 
in the American economic enterprise sys- 
tem. I rank this feature on the same level 
as the soil-bank plan. It will alleviate the 
problems of the marginal producer, the 
plight of blighted areas and will point the 
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direction toward other opportunities and 
higher standards of living on and away from 
the farm. 

We surely should continue to emphasize 
the necessity for adequate private and public 
agricultural research in distribution and 
marketing (point 7). 

The other points of the message I approve 
without comment. They are obviously de- 
signed for agricultural betterment. 

In conclusion, I’d again like to register my 
wholehearted approval of the basic think- 
ing of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Ben- 
son and to personally thank you for the leg- 
islative cooperation in carrying out the pro- 
posals advanced. 

Sincerely, 
DwIcHT R. Harris. 


An Editor’s Appraisal of Earl Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, my 
distinguished colleague of the Ninth 
Indiana Congressional District, EArt 
Witson, recently has announced his 
candidacy for his ninth consecutive term 
in Congress. Of the Indiana delegation, 
Mr. Witson is second only to CHARLES 
HALLEcK in length of service. The 
Paoli (Ind.) Republican, one of the in- 
fluential newspapers in the ninth dis- 
trict, recently carried an editorial on 
the Wilson candidacy which I would like 
to have inserted in the REcorp. 

The editorial follows: 

RUNNING AGAIN 


It was 16 years ago along about now that 
a chunky young man of our acquaintance 
walked into the Paoli Republican office one 
day and announced that he was going to 
run for Congress. It was a surprise to us. 
We had known him even then about 15 
years, first as an opponent on the basketball 
floor, then as a fellow student we occa- 
sionally saw on the I. U. campus, then as a 
high school teacher who sometimes showed 
up as an Official scorer at Paoli ball games we 
were covering. But we had never thought 
of him as a politician. 

While we were trying to phrase our first- 
hand opinion that he was getting into some- 
thing over his depth, he said something that 
reversed our opinion. ‘Don’t know how far 
I'll get,” he said, “but one thing I want to 
try. Between now and the primary I want 
to talk to every farmer in the ninth district 
in his own barnyard.” 

Probably he missed a few. But he made 
the effort and he talked to a lot of them. 
Came May and he was nominated. Came 
November and he was elected. Come May 
and November, every other year, and it has 
been happening ever since. 

This week Eart WILSON has announced 
that he will run for a ninth term in Con- 
gress. For a guy who is not a politician, and 
never was, we think his chances are pretty 
good. 

Why do we say that a man with his 
record is not a politician? Eart WILSON gets 
into trouble sometimes, in the district and 
in the Republican Party. Usually it is be- 
cause he has said what was on his mind. A 
real professional politician learns to keep his 
trap shut, and pretends to be all things to all 
people. 
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That first campaign sche 
out for himself is ase. - ne, MADE 
hard ever since he first went to Washing 
Ask anybody, from either party ‘ane 
went to him for help. ae 

Our guess is that EarL Wiiso 
things in this order: The Nation first 
ninth district second, and the Repubtia 
Party third. It is our guess, too, that ec 
his conception that by serving all three . 
the very best of his ability is the sh 
keep getting EARL WILSoNn elected, sles 

So far we think it has worked 9 
way. 
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The Supreme Court Integration Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, 4]. 
though southerners may have ‘been 
shocked by the recent admission of Vice 
President Nixon that the Supreme Court 
integration decision had more Political 
aspects than it did grounds of legal 
soundness, I am sure they were not sur. 
prised. Many of the best-legal minds 
have thoroughly combed the decision 
without finding any basis in previous 
decisions of the Court and have so X= 
pressed themselves. It is rather an un. 
usual departure from accepted political 
effort for the Vice President of the United 
States to attempt to heap praise on his 
party as Vice President Nrxon did ina 
recent address to a partisan audience at 
a Republican fund-raising dinner, He 
said, as follows: 

Speaking for a unanimous Supreme Court, 
a great Republican Chief Justice, Earl War- 
ren, has ordered an end to racial segregation 
in the Nation’s public schools. 


David Lawrence in the Evening Star 
of February 20, 1956, tries to blame this 
inexcusable blunder, as usual, on the 
poor se ‘tary or stenographer and calls 
it a m ake of commas. This is the 
same technique used to cover up Ben- 
son’s insulting letter approving the 
Harper’s magazine article which called 
the American farmer “our pampered 
tyrant.” 

It isa sad commentary on the Nation's 
political health when the Supreme Court 
is dragged into the arena of partisan 
politics in order to gather the bloc 
voters of the metropolitan areas for the 
Republican Party. This exhibition of 
cheap politics is one of the reasons why 
the decision is so deeply resented by the 
people of the South. I wonder how 
other sections of the country would feel 
if they were victimized by a political 
decision which threatens to destroy 4 
way of life, more than a century old, 
when that decision is supported by the 
weakest kind of social philosophy in the 
face of legal precedents that go back to 
the beginning of the Republic. A great 
deal of progress has been made in the 
field of racial relations throughout the 
South within the past 25 or 30 years, but 
if the agitation of the Nixons and the 
NAACP continues this structure of bet- 
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ter relations will be torn down and no 
responsible leader in the South today 
can predict the type of structure that 


will take its place. , 

This situation is so well summarized in 
an editorial of the Anniston Star of 
sunday, February 19, 1956, that I con- 
sider it timely to be brought to the at- 


tention of the country. 
Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 


sent, I insert this editorial in the Ap- 


pendix of the RECORD: 
Mr. Nixon Lets Cat OUT OF THE BaG 

At the very time he was receiving an 
award for his services to the United 
States—and this paper believes that he 
has accomplished some good in his for- 
eign trips—Vice President RicHarp M. NIxon 
last week in New York virtually admitted 
that the attempt to force integration on 
the South was politically conceived by boast- 
ing of the fact that the nonsegregation edict 
py the United States Supreme Court was 
delivered by a Republican Chief Justice. 

And since both Nixon and Warren come 
from the same State, it may be that the Vice 
President had some inkling of things to 
come when the Grand Old Party took con- 
trol of the Federal Government. And yet 
we had always been led to believe that the 
highest court in the land was presumed 
to be above partisan politics, in spite of Mr. 
Dooley’s dictum that it follows the election 
reurns. 

It might be observed, too, that Nixon’s 
admission that the Warren pronouncement 
was politically conceived seems to justify the 
premonition of John W. Davis that the de- 
cision in the antisegregation case might not 
be decided in accordance with the law as 
laid down in Supreme Court precedents. For 
he said he would win the case if it should 
be decided on a basis of law. 

As we well know now, it has been con- 
tended by numerous authorities that the de- 
cision did not follow the law, but rather 
was clothed in the language of psychology 
and sociology, with an overtone of appease- 
ment with respect to Soviet Russia, whose 
propaganda had been aimed at segregation 
practices in this country. However, Mr. 
Warren should have known that Russia also 
practices segregation. 

But we did not believe that even Mr. NIxon, 
who is nothing if not politically minded, 
would be so disingenuous as to make the 
admission that the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had saved 
the Grand Old Party from defeat by handing 
down an opinion that was calculated to cap- 
ture the Negro vote, which is a balance of 
power in some Northern States. 

Hence, just as Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land rebelled against the United States Court 
in the famous Hartford Conyention of 1814, 
and the antislavery North as a whole were 
against the Dred Scott decision as handed 
down by Chief Justice Taney in the runa- 
way slave case of 1852, which was regarded 
as having been politically dictated, even 
so is the South rebelling today against the 
Warren decision. 

In the case of the Hartford Convention, 
which was led by George Cabot, it was af- 
firmed that “in cases of deliberate, danger- 
ous, and palpable infractions of the Constitu- 
tion, affecting the sovereignty of the State 
and liberties of the people; it is not only 
the right but the duty of such a State to 
interpose its authority for their protection, 
in the manner best calculated to secure that 
end.” - 

Several of the Southern States today, fol- 
lowing in the precedent of the Old Dominion 
State of Virginia, likewise have invoked the 
doctrine of interposition, which was given 
sanction early in the history of the country 
by Jefferson‘and Madison, the latter hee 
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ing known as the Father of the Constitution. 
And now that it has been admitted that the 
Warren decision was political, the South’s 
case js strengthened. 

lt is not known, however, whether the 
doctrine of interposition can be sustained 
in law today. But our contest will at least 
make for time in the fight against a deci- 
sion that goes against the grain of the vast 
majority of the people of the South. And 
when the people of the country as a whole 
become more familiar with the background 
and injustice of the Warren pronouncement, 
it may be nullified even as was the 18th 
amendment, which embodied sumptuary 
legislation. 

The United States district courts appar- 
entiy feel compelled to follow the line laid 
down by the high court at Washington. But 
they seem to do so with reservations. For 
instance, Judge J. Skelly Wright, tn an- 
nouncing the decision in the Louisiana cases 
last week, recognized the magnitude of 
the problem. He said it is not to be taken 
lightly and declared that it will require the 
utmost patience, understanding, generosity, 
and forbearance from all of us of whatever 
race. 

Yet, the NAACP, which includes most Ne- 
gro politicians and a good many of the po- 
litically inclined Negro preachers, are join- 
ing up with the do-gooders, and rabble 
rousers of the North, including many of the 
newspapers that know little about the prob- 
lems of the South, and which close their 
columns to our point of view. But their 
attitude may be changed if we can get a 
few more articles like Tom Waring’s that 
appeared in Harper’s magazine last month. 
It stated the stark realties of our case. 





The Medical Case Against the Advertising 
of Alcoholic Beverages 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following: 

THE MepicaL CaSE AGAINST THE ADVERTISING 
OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


(By A. C. Ivy, Ph. D:., M. D., D. Se., LL. D., 
FACP, professor of physiology and head of 
the department of clinical science and 
past vice president, University of Illinois, 
Chicago; chairman, National Committee 
for the Prevention of Alcoholism; past 
president, Chicago Portal House for the 
Rehabilitation of Alcoholics; member, 
board of directors of Allied Youth; past 
president of the American Physiological 
Society; past president of the Ameri- 
can Gastroenterclogical Association; past 
chairman of the Section on Physiology 
and Pathology of the American Medical 
Association; past president, Chicago Insti- 
tute of Medicine; medico-legal, scientific, 
and medico-ethical advisor and witness at 
the Nuremberg tribunal on the medical 
atrocities; past scientific director of the 
Naval Medical Research Institute; Pope 
Leo XIII award for contributions to hu- 
manity; author of some 1,200 articles in 
medical and scientific journals; author of 
a book on peptic ulcer) 

I hold the following truth to be self-evi- 
dent: It is not rational, it is not for the 
general welfare to permit the advertisement 
to the public of any food, or drink, or drug: 
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(1) Which is not necessary for the main- 
tenance of health; and (2) which impairs 
the normal mental functions of most every- 
one who consumes it in ordinary amounts; 
(3) which increases accident proneness when 
consumed in ordinary amounts, resulting in 
the death of thousands, and in body injury 
to hundreds of thousands annually; (4) 
which produces a disease in millions of our 
citizens; (5) which is the direct and indirect 
cause of our fourth largest public health 
problem; and (6) which is the cause of the 
numerically largest narcotic problem in the 
United States and Western civilization. 

I shall proceed to prove that the foregoing 
statement applies to alcoholic beverages, be- 
cause alcohol has anesthetic and addiction- 
producing properties. 

I 


Alcoholic beverages, as is well known, are 
not necessary for the maintenance of health. 
If so, you would find them included in the 
table of contents of our best and most au- 
thoritative books on foods and nutrition. In- 
stead, alcoholic beverages are referred to in 
textbooks dealing with pharmacology, toxi- 
cology, pathology, diseases of nutrition, and 
of the body and mind. 

During most of the 19th century alcohol 
Was & necessary drug, or narcotic, or an- 
esthetic and sedative in medical practice, 
because it was less habit forming and toxic 
than morphine or opium and marihuana or 
hashish. Today it is unnecessary. In 1917 
the American Medical Association (House 
of Delegates) passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas we believe that the use of alco- 
hol is detrimental to the human economy; 
and : 

“Whereas its use in therapeutics as a 
tonic or stimulant and as a food has no 
scientific basis: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Medical 
Association opposes the use of alcohol as a 
beverage; and be it 

“Resolved, That the use of alcohol as a 
therapeutic agent should be discouraged.” 
(Journal of American Medical Association, 
vol. 68, p. 1837, 1917.) 

So, alcohol is not necessary for the main- 
tenance of health; and today it is not nec- 
essary as a drug or medicine. 

Ir 


Alcoholic beverages impair the normal 
mental function of most everyone who con- 
sumes them in ordinary amounts. 

Alcoholic beverages put the brain to 
sleep; they anesthetize the brain, the ex- 
tent depending primarily on the amount of 
alcohol consumed and the susceptibility of 
the individual. : 

The alcohol in 1 or 2 beers, 1 or 2 cocktails 
or highballs impairs judgment. That is why 
a feeling of well-being and of greater self- 
confidence (false ego) occurs. That is whv 
the sense of caution is impaired, and the 
so-called moderate drinkers do and say 
things they would not otherwise do or say. 
That is why General Marshall early in 
World War II, when asked where our ns- 
tional security was threatened most, re- 
plied: “In the cocktail lounge of the May- 
flower Hotel.” 

III 

The alcohol in 1 or 2 beers, or 1 or 2 cock- 
tails or highballs increases accident prone- 
ness. Alcohol does this by impairing the 
sense of caution and the performance cf 
skillful acts. This impairment of caution 
and skills occurs before one begins to “feel 
the effects” of alcohol, for example, the 
sensation of warmth and tingling of the 
skin and of well-being, 

The following table presents the most 
scientific evidence now available showing 
the relation of alcohol in the blood to prone- 
ness of having an auto accident in which a 
person is injured? 
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TABLE I 


Drivers 


Alcohol in blood accidents 


Percent 


Trace to 0.06 percent ! 

0.07 to 0.10 percent.............-.......-- 
0.11 to 0.14 percent- 

0.15 percent or above 


Total or average 


stopped at 
random who had no 


Drivers tnjured in 
accidents Drinking increases 
accident prone- 


ness by— 


| Number | Percent 


9 | 144 53.4 1.0 time, 
5 39 g 3.2 times, 
S 5.5 
14.5 times, 
| 55.0 times. 
| 6.5 times, 
| 





— 


11 or 2 beers, cocktails, or highballs, depending chiefly on the size of the person, yields a concentration of 0.02 


to 0.06 percent. 


Note that 89 out of the 126 who hal alco- 
hol in their blood and were injured had less 
than 0.15 percent of alcohol in their blood, 
the concentration at which most people are 
conspicuously or clinically drunk. That is, 
70 percent of the “drinking drivers” in 
personal-injury accidents were not conspicu- 
ously drunk. ‘ 

Since persons who have been drinking were 
on the average 6.5 times more prone to ‘be 
involved in a personal-injury traffic accident, 
it may be shown that alcohol was the cause 
of 40 percent of the 270 accidents shown 
in the above table. (Results of a study of 
the Traffic Institute, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill.) 

The most scientific evidence regarding the 
extent to which alcohol is involved in fatal 
traffic accidents is derived from special stud- 
ies made by coroners, in which they ordered 
that for 1 year everyone killed in a traffic 
accident must have the blood examined for 
alcohol. To my knowledge four scientific 
studies have been made, one each in Los 
Angeles, St. Louis, Cleveland, and New York. 
The results of these special studies show 
that on an average 51 percent of persons 
killed in traffic accidents had alcohol in their 
blood. (The National Safety Council reports 
that alcohol is involved in 23 percent of 
fatal cases, a figure that is admittedly too 
low because it is chiefly based on coroners’ 
and police reports where an examination for 
alcohol in the blood is not required by law 
in all cases, and only a small percentage of 
the counties report.) 

In 1952 there were approximately 2 million 
personal-injury motor vehicle traffic acci- 
Gents. (The Travelers Insurance Co. re- 
ported that in 1952, 37,600 persons were 
killed and 2,090,000 injured.) On the basis 
of the estimate that 40 percent were due 
to alcohol, which is the most scientific esti- 
mate we have, alcohol was the cause of the 
injury of 836,000 persons in 1952. This is 
more than were injured or killed abroad in 
our armed services during World War II. 
If a figure of 23 percent is used the number 
of traffic casualties due to alcohol is 450,000 
(approxima , or 81 percent as many cas- 
ualties as occurred during World War II. 


TABLE II.—World War II killed and wounded 
in our armed services abroad 4 


The approximate correctness of the figure 

f 40 percent is supported by the experience 
of the Preferred Risk Mutual Insur- 
al Co., of Des Moines, Iowa. Auto owners 
who are total abstainers receive a 25 percent 
iscount on the cost of their 

and 33 per- 

second year, 


(Auto) 


The maximum effect occurs from 45 to 75 


minutes after drinking, 


if there have been no accidents. Data from 
this insurance company also show that total 
abstainers have no more accidents over the 
Christmas -weekend than any other week- 
end. These data indicate that most of the 
increase in traffic accidents over holiday 
weekends is due to alcoholic beverages. 
TABLE III.—Showing that total abstainers did 

not experience more traffic accidents over 
the Christmas weekend (1955) 

Poe | rs 

} | Ne 47 States 
| Preferred | S cities 8 cities and 
| 





i reporting Vistric 
risk reporting | TePOF ote I istrict 
insured | in 1985 in 1955 lof Colum- 
vent | narcane | percent jbia in 1949 

percent | percent 

oe ; change pereent 
| change in| change in| ~,.;. 1 aie 
| accidents | accidents | fata si 
FF a “| accidents fatal 


{ 
accidents 


Weekend 


Nec. 9-12_...] 
Dec. 16-19__-} 


Dee. 


es sn 


0 0 0 
—40 428 
33 +110 +56 


41 


23-26... ) 


The number of traffic casualties due to 
drinking is appalling. On the one hand, we 
are shocked and grieved by the terrific num- 
ber of casualties of World War II, but on the 
other hand we have been advertising for sale 
the anesthetic and narcotic which causes 20 
to 40 percent of the traffic casualties which 
annually amounts to more casualties than 
occurred abroad in our Armed Forces during 
any 3 average years of World War II. Thus, 
the traffic casualties due to alcohol obviously 
constitute a very large public health problem. 

IV 

The consumption of alcoholic beverages 
results in the production of a disease which 
may be called acute alcoholism and chronic 
or, in some cases, periodic alcoholism in 
millions of our citizens. 

Some persons are more susceptible than 
others to the production of acute, periodic, 
and chronic alcoholism. The individual va- 
riation in susceptibiltiy to poisons, infectious 
and noninfectious disease, and all useful 
drugs is a biological fact. 

Regardless of much research, we cannot 
accurately predict who will be susceptible or 
not susceptible to becoming a heavy or an 
acdicted drinker. There are certain charac- 
teristics in the personality profile of alco- 
holics. But, these same characteristics are 
also present in the personality profile of 
abstainers and of moderate and occasional 
Grinkers. There is only one outstanding and 
unequivocal fact regarding this matter and 
that is the only way not to become a heavy 
or addicted drinker or not to suffer from 
alcoholism in any of its forms is to abstain. 

How many cases of alcoholism are there in 
the United States? Among the 100 million 
persons of voting age, the results of Gallup 
polls indicate roughly that there are 35 mil- 
lion abstainers and 65 million drinkers. 
There are 6 types of drinkers among the 
65 million drinkers: (1) 48 million drink 
occasionally or less than 3 times a week, (2) 
5 million drink approximately 3 times a week, 
(3) 5 million drink habitually or daily at 
a saloon or club (social) or with their meals 
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(dietary), (4) in addition there are 3 mil. 
lion heavy or prealcoholic drinkers, (5) in 
1953 there were approximately 3.5 million 
alcoholics without complications or physica] 
and mental deterioration, and (6) 1 minlion 
chronic alcoholics or alcoholics with mental 
and physical deterioration (Quart. g, Ale 
Studies, December 1955). 2 

Most all persons who have studied this 
question agree that in the United States in 
1953 there were approximately 4.5 Million 
alcoholics, of which 1 million were alcoholicg 
with mental and physical deterioration, The 
3 million heavy or prealcoholic drinkers are 
under the influence of alcohol most of the 
time but their drinking is controlled to the 
extent that no or few problems (business, 
social, domestic) result. I classify this latter 
group of 3 million as alcoholics because they 
are under the influence most of the time 
and do not feel fit unless they are, even 
though they can quit for a time voluntarily, 
and because they usually become within 10 
years an addicted drinker and cannot quit 
without much outside help, and then only 
with approximately a 33-percent success 
over a period of 5 to 10 years. I classify 
this group of heavy drinkers, or prealcoholics, 
as alcoholics also on the basis of the defini- 
tion of an alcoholic published by the Sub. 
commitee on Alcoholism of the World Health 
Organization (see above). By this classifi- 
cation there were 7.5 million alcoholics in 
the United States in 1953. So, the chance 
that an occasional drinker takes of becoming 
a heavy or addicted drinker or chronic alco- 
holic today is 1 in 9. % 

Using the definition of an alcoholic which 
in the year 1948 yielded an estimate of almost 
4 million aicoholics in the United States, 
the rate of increase between 1940 and 1948 
amounted to 200,000 annually for the 8-year 
average. Between 1948 and 1953 the rate of 
increase was 140,000 annually. In 1953 there 
were approximately 4,589,000 alcoholics of 
whom 705,000 were women. This is an in- 
crease of 45 percent among men and 58 per- 
cent among women during a 13-year period 
(Quart. J. Alc. Studies, December 1955). 

The foregoing estimate of the rate of in- 
crease does not indicate the number of our 
citizens who are becoming alcoholics each 
year. This is true because the alcoholic does 
not live as long as the nonalcoholic. Some 
estimates indicate that on the average the 
life expectancy of an alcoholic is shortened 
by 10 to 16 years. Dr. Frederick Lemere, of 
Seattle, Wash., who has had a very large ex- 
perience, found that 500 deceased alcoholics 
had an average life span of only 52 years as 
compared to the average life span of 68 years, 
a reduction of 16 years. The estimate of the 
average duration of life after a person be- 
comes an alcoholic ranges from 10 to 15 years. 
Using a figure of 12 years and a fixed popu- 
lation of 4.5 million alcoholics for 1953, then 
the 65 milion drinkers contribute 370,000 
new alcoholics every year and the same num- 
ber will die each year. This may be a mini- 
mum figure because it is based on the as- 
sumption that since 1953 the number of alco- 
holics has not increased above the 4.5 million 
figure. 

Of course, the 370,000 or more alcoholics 
who annually die 12 years prematurely and 
due largely to chronic or periodic alcoholism 
do not show up as a special item in the list 
of causes of death in the vital statistical re- 
ports. (Only from 2,000 to 5,000 deaths an- 
nually are attributed to acute alcoholic pol- 
soning.) This is because the anatomical or 
statistical cause of death is listed as pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, nephritis, accidental, 
cirrhosis of the liver, peptic ulcer, arterlo- 
sclerotic heart disease, cancer, diabetes, etc. 
Also, as Dr. Frederick Lemere, of Seattle, has 
pointed out, 22 percent quit drinking in 
their final illness, and only 28 percent actu- 
ally die as drunkards. 

According to definition, drunkenness is 4 
disease, and about 5 million arrests for this 
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te and chronic disease are made annually, 
approximately 25 percent of 
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oa eemore, 
qmissions to me “ntal hospitals are for alco- 
=o These cases, of course, are among 


ylism. es ; ; 
he 4.5 million or 7.5 million alcoholics, 


a these diseased persons place a very large 
al on the medical welfare, police, and legal 
and emphasize one aspect of the 
nature and size of the public health and 
problem. In addition, the con- 
alcoholic beverages predisposes 
s the rate of venereal dis- 
s, pneumonia, and other dis- 
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ag gencies, 


medic al 
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to and increase 
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se. It is also a very important cause of 
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It now should be evident why it is fre- 
quentiy stated that the consumption of al- 
coholic beverages is the direct and indirect 
cause of the fourth largest public health 
problem, and regarding the prevention of 
which practically nothing is being done. 

In the following table the relative impor- 
tance of the leading causes of death is esti- 
mated on the basis of the number of cases 
and number of deaths. If one should in- 
clude the number of days of illness and the 
economic loss, alcoholism would 
rank second or even first because it. is 2 
disease that operates in the prime of life. 


probably 





absenteeism. 
TABLE Iv 
— Pi i = Sea eer ome i , ae 2 iia - 
Estimated 1951 nom- | Number >) Number 
hnumibder of ber of of ( 
I I h problem cases + deaths } Cases deatt A+B 
i 
\ _ - £ et s 
TSR _ - - oe iis] seetaiaiiensietatisie! <commmeninsamaisinnen | <cinesaneins Rented 
W lv disease 10.000. 000 78, 799 | 
A lents due to aleohol S, 440, CH 21, 496 | 2 i 
gecident of due to alcohol 7. 746. GOO 7H, 697 | 4 G «2 
arthritis and rheum itism 7. OOO, OOO Ft 1, YO7 4 | 
T hy 2000, OOD } 925. 047 ¢ 
Dis | { ot 
( 7H), OOO Ft 214, 926 | ( 0 
512, 000 ¢ 6, 359 | 2 = 
422, (WD 30, 863 | x F 
e 412, 223 41, 223 | Y | $ 
9. 896, OOK cidents 7. 00, OOO Case fal i n 
1. 940, 000 due to alcohol 1, 940, 000 
7. 756, 0 not due to alcoho) Ss. 440, 000 
5 471 deaths 
19, 174 due to alcohol 19,174 
- 2, 322 ACU io n 
7H, 697 not due to alcohol ~ 
1, 496 
Source neriean Heart Association, American Diabetic Association, U. 8. Public Heahh s 


American Cancer society. 
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The consumption of alcoholic beverages is 
the cause of the numerically largest nar- 
cotic problem in the United States and west- 
ern civilization. 

In view of the number of alcoholics and 
cases of drunkenness in the United States, 
the role of alcoholic beverages in the promo- 
tion of accidents and various diseases and 
its economic cost, and the relatively few 
morphine, heroin, cocaine, and marihuana 
habituees, the truth of the foregoing state- 
ment is very evident. The problem of alco- 
holism is outstanding in all the countries of 





western civilization. Dr. Harris Isbell, Di- 
rector of the Addiction Research Center of 
the United States Public Health Service at 


Lexington, Ky., has stated that “Statistically, 
alcohol is the most important of all addicting 
depressant drugs.’’ (Merck report, vol. 60, 
July 1951.) And, Arnold J. Toynbee, one ot 
the greatest contemporary historians, has 
stated in his book Civilization on Trial 
(p. 205, 1948) that alcoholism and race con- 
sclousness are two conspicuous sources of 
ger to western civilization. He has fur- 
idicated that a mixture of atheism, 
ism, racialism, and alcoholism has 
cause of the decline and decay of 
civilizations. 
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Finally, the evidence shows that the adver- 
nt of alcoholic beverages is accom- 
nied by an increase in the per capita 
ONsumption of aleohol, of the incidence of 
lism, and arrests for alcohol related 
Crimes. The advertisements of alcoholic 
beverages have recently become more seduc- 
ive than ever, especially for children and 
young folks, The data on which this state- 
ment is based will be provided by graphic 
liustration if requested of the author. 














CONCLUDING REMARKS 
The foregoing outline of the medical case 
alcoholic beverages is not complete 
y sense of the term. But, it should be 
adequate to point out the appalling size and 
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importance of the medical and publi 
problem produced by the consumpti 
alcoholic beverages. 

In view of the size and importance of 
problem, it is obviously irrational and con- 
trary to the general welfare to advertise 
alcoholic beverages. 

There is a growing host of persons in the 
United States who are sensitive to their social 
responsibility regarding the alcohol problem. 
Many of them are doing their utmost to edu- 

ate the men, women, and children of the 
United States regarding the evil consequences 
of the consumption of alcoholic beverages to 
them as individuals and to their country. 

The advertisement of alcoholic beverages 
is a tremendous handicap and deterre1 
the effectiveness of this educational program. 
And, without the right sort of education, how 
is the alcohol problem going to be solved? It 
cannot be solved by permitting the most 
glamorous and seductive adverti 
created by the mind of man to 
homes @nd schools. This is why 
cators will not rest but will ine: 
efforts until the Congress of 
States will prohibit the advertis 
alcoholic beverages which is the ar 
of any program to decrease by educatio 
everages and the 


he 
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resulting evil consequences, 





Legal Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Opie 
Evans is one of the most respected Negro 
citizens in my congressional district. I 





believe the following telerram Mr. Evans 
sent me will be of interest to all Members 
of Congress: 
AKRON, OHIO, February 29, 1956, 
oY 1an WILLIAM H, AYRES, 
Washington, D.C 
“he llowing is a copy of a telegram sen 
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and economic operations, in- 
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thousands of 
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10t a single positive step in the 
OL Yr icial — or cooperat 
honorable Congressman, I pr e 
everywhere continue to wor a 
March 28 but send the earnings fo! 
rk on that day to a national head- 








at could be established or t« 
funds to be used in the 

ablish legal rights in this coun- 
o educate all of our citizens in the 
ff the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. A button could be 
iled out to every person participating in 














I and I am sure that no self-respect- 
ing Negro in America would want to be seen 
without tl emblem of cooperation, and 





many of our white brothers with genuine 


democratic ideals would cooperate most 
ge sly. I believe that such a progran 





between five and ten million 
for prayer, we whistle wl 
hy not pray while we work Mar 
ctfully yours.” 


ild appreciate your opinion on this 
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OPIE EVANS, 





Conservation—A National Need 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
1animous consent to have printed in 
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You will recall from your history books 
the town meetings held in New England 
prior to the American Revolution and prior 
to the establishment of this country, town 
meetings that still go on. 

I like to taink of this type of gathering 
as being another town meeting. 

It is interesting, too, to come here to the 
city of Chicago, the crossroads of the con- 
tinent, a great manufacturing, industrial 
center, distributing center, transportation 
center, a place which, with the csmpletion 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, will be on the 
water pathways of the world, and it is in- 
teresting to think back and realize that 
this city is not very old. In fact, our whole 
country is not very old. 

There was a noble experiment started here 
nearly 200 years ago now, an experiment 
founded upon the very type of thing that 
we are doing here, which recognizes some 
fundamental principles, it seems to me. It 
recognizes that the freedom we enjoy is based 
upon principles which transcend the laws 
made by man. It recognizes that there are 
two certain requirements that are placed 
upon all of us as we use and value this great 
heritage which we have. 

Is it not true that freedom requires of us 
@ reasoned understanding and a constant 
affirmation of those rights which are eternal 
and are God’s gift to all men? It requires 
also a constant vigilance that the Govern- 
ment under which we operate shall always 
be a government by law and not by men. I 
think it is proper and it is fitting that in 
the determination of our actions, the formu- 
lation of the proposals that we may from 
time to time make, we remember those great 
principles which applied have made us a 
strong and united people possessed of a 
heritage elsewhere unknown. 

And I hope that as a representative group 
of American people, and particularly of 
American business, you will continue to be 
and will always be vocal for those things in 


which you believe. 

You see, under our form of government 
we require for responsible citizenship an un- 
derstanding of the issues that from time to 
time face us, and a willingness to stand and 
be counted for that in which we believe. 


Our standing and our being counted 
should be based upon reasoned understand- 
ing, buttressed by accurate information. A 
democracy can only work successfully if 
there is an intelligent, responsible, and in- 
formed citizenry willing to stand for that 
in which it believes. As an aside to you as 
business people, I want to say that the profit 
system is one that, to my mind, has really 
made America great. The incentive that 
motivates business and motivates our whole 
economic and social life and influences our 
political life to me is a good system. It has 
been fashionable at some time in the past, 
and in some quarters still is, to decry profits 
of business. Without profit, there would be 
no business. There would be no _ jobs. 
There would be no opportunity. There 
would be no incentive to the young man 
starting out in life to try to use his talents 
to the best of his capacity and to run in the 
race that all of us, im one fashion or another, 
run. 


And I hope that you people and all of 
your associates throughout the length and 
breadth of this land will always stand, not 
to defend, because it needs no defense—but 
to advance the very principles including the 
right to make a profit, in your business, 
which have made this country great. 

Ours is a tremendously big country. It is 
rich in resources; it is rich in heritage. 
Think of this great city for a moment. 
What makes it great? From where come the 
materials that enter its industrial plants? 
From where comes the food that makes life 
possible here? Where is accumulated the 
water that sustains life? Food and fiber, 
industrial materials can only come from the 
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one great resource that this Nation possesses 
in such abundant quantity: our land. 

I would like to talk about our land for 
a few minutes. There are nearly 2 billion 
acres of land surface to the continental 
United States. The cropland that we use 
to produce the food and fiber and many of 
the materials entering industry, constitutes, 
on a harvested basis, about 350 million 
acres. That cropland base has been con- 
stant for the past 35 years. There is little 
reason to believe that that cropland base 
can be greatly expanded. It is supported 
to be sure by some 900 million acres of graz- 
ing lands but that cropland base is basically 
constant. 

From where, then, has come this increas- 
ing output, this abundance about which we 
hear so much? From research and educa- 
tion. From American ingenuity and know- 
how put to work. You know that the pri- 
mary economic and social problem in Amer- 
ica today is to learn how to live with abun- 
dance. This is one of the few nations in 
the world where that condition exists. 

While it is a trying problem in certain 
of its aspects, how fortunate we are that 
this is the kind of a problem we have and 
not the problems created by the reverse of 
the situation. 

In addition to our cropland and our graz- 
ing land, we have in this country some 487 
million acres of forest lands. From these 
lands, and conditioned upon the way they 
are handled, conditioned upon the way they 
are influenced, or rather their use is influ- 
enced by public policy, will be determined 
in the years ahead whether or not this 
abundance that we have continues. 

There will be determined, too, whether or 
not this economy of ours can continue to 
grow and expand. 

There are problems associated with the 
management of these lands today, as some of 
you know. 

May I mention just one: Aside from the 
problems associated with agriculture there is 
the problem of water. We are using cur- 
rently in the country 180 billion gallons of 
water a day. In 25 years, it is estimated that 
that usage will double and the rate of dou- 
bling thereafter will increase in speed. In 
many areas, there are now water shortages. 
In other places water is carried great dis- 
tances to point of use. The city of Tucson, 
Ariz., had to buy agricultural land in order 
to acquire the water rights and the wells 
with which to supplement the municipal 
water supply. The city and county of Los 
Angeles, through its metropolitan water dis- 
trict draws some 30 or 35 percent of its water 
supplies from the Colorado River watershed, 
And where does that water originate? Upon 
the national forest lands located upon the 
headwaters of the Colorado River. 

In Ohio, the water tables have been fall- 
ing. Irrigation is increasing throughout the 
humid area of the East, east of the Mississippi 
River. Irrigation largely supports and makes 
possible the agriculture of the western half 
of our country. Industry, people in cities, 
farmers, everyone has a stake in water, just 
as everyone has a stake in food. 

The way we handle this great resource of 
land, what we do with it, will determine in 
the years ahead the nature of the problems 
with which we will ultimately be faced. 

From our lands come our abundance: Food, 
clothing, shelter, materials for industry, wa- 
ter—and we recognize that what happens to 
our land governs the adequacy of food sup- 
ply, forest products, and water. 

Thus far, the output of this land resource 
has seemed inexhaustible. But as we plan 
for the future, we aiso look to the past. We 
find examples of waste and dissipation in 
the use of land resources. Great forests have 
disappeared. Large areas of food-producing 
land became unproductive. Our waters be- 
came polluted and duststorms still wreak 
havoc. 
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Think of the great country up in Aroo. 
stook, Maine, once a part of the King’ 
forest. Think of the great forest lande 
the lake stands where the pines ang a 
high-value species were cut off and haye oe 
been supplanted by what is currently a 
least, low-value species. ; 

We began to think in terms of conservation 
about the turn of the century. yoy know 
that conservation is a nice word. It is 
word that creates a good feeling when We 
hear it. There are a lot of people tal 
about conservation. But what is it we mean 
by this term? To the recreationist, to the 
wildlife enthusiast, it means one thing; % 
the naturalist it means another: to ‘the 
farmer, another; to the foresters, still some. 
thing different. To those of us in the Cities 
and towns, something different still, 

But I like to think of conservation as the 
wise and intelligent use of these resources 
the application of knowledge that comes 
from research, for example. And in our re. 
search work we have programs dealing with 
the way water behaves when it accumulates 
on forested areas. Investigation looking to 
what happens. to land under grazing use, 
Toward seeking to know what happens to 
land when different patterns of tree removal 
prevail. Our resources are of no value to 
us except as we use them. They are of no 
value to us except as they produce the goods 
and materials to make life possible and 
satisfying. 

But my point is that a city like Chicago or 
any otMer city in this great land could not 
exist, as indeed we could not ourselves, were 
it not for the goods and materials that come 
from these tremendous resources we have 
which we once thought were inexhaustible 
but which we now know are not inexhaust- 
ible unless we use them with care, discretion, 
intelligently, based upon _ experimental 
knowledge, based upOn research to know 
what the facts are. 

When water, for example, falls on the land 
as rain or snow, it does 1 of 2 things: It 
either soaks in to recharge underground res- 
ervoirs or it runs off, frequently with great 
destructive force. So we say that water man- 
agement begins with land management. 
What the farmer does with his land, whether 
he runs his furrows up and down hill or 
around the contour, for example, determines 
two things: what happens to the water and 
what happens to the land. 

So conservation is, we think, intelligent 
and wise use of these great resources. We 
are making progress in achieving that wise- 
ness so that the soils, the lands, may con- 
tinuously provide the food and fiber and 
the wood and other materials necessary for 
a growing population. 

Now, for our conservation to be effective in 
obtaining the objectives we seck, we must 
be mindful that farming, ranching, and for- 
estry, are business enterprises and that the 
soil and water conservation practices car- 
ried on must be complementary to and in 
assistance to the business objéctives of the 
landowners and operators. 

In short, the conservation must enhance 
the standards of living obtainable from liv- 
ing upon the land. 

So we finally come to the conclusion, and 
I think wisely, that the point of implementa- 
tion, conservation, is the responsibility of 
the people who own and operate the great 
productive resources in the form of land. 

Much of these lands are in public owner- 
ship; the national forests, inclusive of Alaska, 
constitute 181 million acres of land alone. 
The public domain, most of which lies in 
the West, constitute other hundreds of mil- 
lions of acres. Those Jands produce wood; 
they produce forage, and more importantly, 
the way they are managed—used—affects the 
way in which water behaves when it falls 
on them as rain or snow. 

Now, the response of people to the imple- 
mentation of conservation cannot, on an in- 
Gividual basis, be greater than is cc mpatible 
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wi their management decisions. Immediate 
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that we recognize a public re- 
ibili ror the implementation of con- 
Fey actices necessary to obtain this 
tet of permanency of productive capac- 
obje pn lands, for ultimately every person, 
¥ eactite of his occupation, is dependent 
vn for life itself upon the continuous pro- 
duction that comes from the land. 
So we conclude that the immediate re- 
sponsibility for conservation falls upon the 
downer and operator and that, in the 
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py all of us. 7 
“that is why there are public programs in- 


tended to enhance our conservation ob- 
jective, the wise use of these lands, re- 
sources so that the production we need may 
be a continuing thing, not only for the use 
of us but for the use of our children and 
our children’s children. 

In the Department of Agriculture we, of 
course, have many activities intended to 
enhance and to advance conservation in the 
sense which I have used it. 

I know of no group of people who are 
dedicated to conservation more than the 
people in the United States Forest Service 
for example. And they are land managers. 
I know of no group of people more dedi- 
cated to advancing the conservation objec- 
tive of farmers and ranchers than the peo- 
ple in cur Soil Conservation Service from 
where comes the engineering and technical 
advice intended to help people, to show 
them how to advance their individual and 
colective conservation objective. 

From research comes the knowledge of 
water behavior, of how the land is put to- 
gether, what it is good for, how it may most 
effectively be used compatibly with the eco- 
nomics of production, compatible with con- 
servation. 

Then from ACP comes the cost-sharing 
arrangements pursuant to which, as you 
know, the Government shares with land- 
owners the costs of performing certain con- 
servation practices. This recognizes that 
there is @ public responsibility to see to it 
that conservation is advanced to accomplish 
the objectives of which I have spoken. 

For a few minutes, I would like to talk 
with you about ACP. You are quite fa- 
miliar with it but I should like to talk about 
some of the underlying principles govern- 
ing the operation of ACP. 

Number one, I want to say first that I 
think it is very essential and very necessary 
that conservation work be identified, recog- 
nized, and kept separate and apart from 
those governmental porgrams more transi- 
tory, I believe, associated with price-support 
operations, the economics of marketing, and 
like endeavors for it is very easy to, under 
the guise of conservation, expend public 
funds for other purposes. It has been done 
in the past; it may be done in the future. 
Although I hope not. But it is important, 
I think, if we are honestly concerned with 
how these lands are handled, if we are hon- 
estly concerned with public effort making 
its maximum contribution toward the care 
and the wise management of our lands, that 
all of our public efforts in conservation be 
identified as conservation efforts. 

I think that philosophy underlies most 
all of our approaches to the ACP programs 
énd its operations. 

ACP is designed to assist farmers and 
Tanchers in carrying out conservation prac- 
uces, to protect their lands, to build the 
Soil reserves; in a physical sense to protect 
and improve the flow and use of water, not 
Only for agricultural purposes, but also for 
associated purposes. Measures made pos- 
sible by ACP assistance have both an im- 
Mediate effect and long-term effects. 
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They also have a long-term effect bene- 
fiting adjoining lands to those upon which 
they are applied. 

ACP is an incentive for getting more con- 
servation on individual farms in the public 
interest than would otherwise be possible 
were farmers to depend entirely on their 
Own resources. 

I have said that some conservation prac- 
tices are not compatible with immediate 
economics. That is why ACP comes in to 
heip the farmer do those things which need 
to be done now but which he would not 
do if he were dependent entirely upon his 
own resources. 

armers pay a substantial portion of the 
cost of the practices. They contribute their 
own labor; they furnish mostly their own 
equipment. That is a program that follows 
a democratic process. Much of its planning 
and operation is in the hands of farmers. 
There are almost 100,000 community and 
county committees, all of them farmers. 

This is a teamwork operation between 
agencies as well as between farmers and 
other citizens. This is a joining together 
of Government and its citizenry to advance 
an objective that is common to both. 

Now, on the other hand, there are some 
things that ACP is not; it is not a hand- 
out. It is not a subsidy. It is not a rural 
welfare or an income supplementation pro- 
gram. It is not a program for making large 
payments to farmers. Cost-sharing of par- 
ticipating farmers have averaged a little 
over $100 per year per farmer in the last 
year. ACP is not a production adjustment 
device. 

I have said I think we must keep con- 
servation and economic stabilization for 
agriculture separate and apart and identified 
each from the other. 

ACP is not a means of simply getting prac- 
tices established. As the end result, it is 
the means of getting farmers started in 
conservation farming which, after all, is bet- 
ter farming. 

ACP is not intended to stand alone as a 
program but to serve as a facility that can 
help in the total conservation objective, 
joined with all of the other programs which 
the Department is now operating, including 
the small watershed program where the land 
treatment measures become so important, 
the way the land is handled, to governing 
the flow of water in the headwaters of our 
small streams. The way the land is used is 
equally as important as the structures that 
retard the flow of the water and prevent its 
destructive force. 

I want to say a few things about the soil 
bank. 

On January 9, President Eisenhower sent 
to the Congress an agricultural message. 
Without attempting to go into the economic 
aspects of agriculture and programs being 
advanced for it fully, I want to say this: 
That the continuance of price-support pro- 
grams beyond the point where there is a 
market for the output of agriculture at the 
supported prices has resulted in the greatest 
accumulation of farm products ever gathered 
together in the history of mankind. As out- 
put of some corps notably wheat and cotton 
surpassed capacity of available markets the 
right of farmers to produce those crops had 
to be curtailed. As a result, nearly 40 mil- 
lion acres were put to other uses. Most of 
them went into production of feed grains. 
These competed with corn, our principal feed 
grain. As a result prices for all feed grains 
dropped severely. This stimulated heavier 
feeding of cattle, hogs, and cows and poultry. 
The result was more meat, milk, eggs. Sim- 
ultaneously hog and cattle numbers peaked 
at the same time. The result was lower 
prices for all. 

What I am saying is that the ill-considered 
continuation of programs beyond their need 
has spilled its effects over all of agriculture. 
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The soil-bank program is intended to attack 
the problems of surplus production by the 
underuse of the acres allotted for production 
under the governing legislation. Thus there 
will be created a vacuum in the market and 
the Government can reach into its present 
stocks and move them into use. 

That is the first part of the soil bank, 
the acreage reserve, a means by which the 
surplus accumulated may be effectively 
reduced. 

We must not pursue a policy that the bill 
reported out of the Senate committee the 
other day would do of trying to remove the 
surplus on the one hand while simultane- 
ously building it back up on the other end. 

The conservation reserve side of the soil- 
bank program is one in which I think you 
people are primarily interested. 

That program has for its purpose the tak- 
ing out of production croplands now pri- 
marily producing feed grains, and it may 
also apply to crops which would otherwise 
participate in the acreage reserve. It has 
for its purpose, taking out of production a 
percentage of cropland that has been used 
to create these subsidiary problems of which 
I spoke. 

Under this program, the Government 
would contract with the landowner. Pur- 
suant to that contract, the landowner would 
take out of crops, place into grass or trees, 
the contracted acreage, would keep that acre- 
age in grass or tree use over the term of the 
contract; would not use the contracted acres 
for any productive purpose. This program 
would provide a means of banking in the 
soil the fertility which someday we will need. 

In return, the Government would pay 
most of the cost of making the transition, 
of preparing the ground, putting in the 
ground seed, the lime, the fertilizer, the other 
practices needed to establish the land in 
grass or in trees. Each year during the con- 
tract period the landowner would receive a 
payment per acre which would be equiva- 
lent to, or slightly in excess of what he could 
reasonably expect to earn had he continued 
that acre in its prior use, the production of 
a crop for which there is no need and no 
market. 

I think there is a great opportunity to 
advance our conservation objectives under 
this program. Associated with it, is the 
Great Plains program which the President 
sent up to Congress. In these two programs 
are really great conservation opportunities. 
It is in the conservation resesve part of the 
soil bank where your immediate interest lies. 

The conservation reserve is not incom- 
patible with the present ACP program. The 
practices necessary to establish the grass- 
land coverage are and will be determined by 
ACP. The ACP administration, the opera- 
tional procedures, will be handled by the 
State and county ASC committees as the 
present ACP program is handled. 

The ACP practices which would other- 
wise be available for acreage reserve, con- 
servation reserve or other lands, would go 
just as they have now. The ACP program, 
in my judgment, as the years progress, will 
become a larger program as more people 
who own and operate land, particularly 
farm land, understand the necessity for 
conservation, understand that conservation 
farming is better farming and usually re- 
sults in more net income. 

I think that there will be a place for ACP 
on a continuing basis larger than now. 

Our objective in ACP is not one of shrinks 
ing it but rather one of expanding it to ad- 
vance the conservation objectives which I 
have attempted in these few minutes to 
outline. 

Now, I appreciate that there are some dif- 
ferences of opinion as to some of the prac- 
tices and some of the policies that are guid- 
ing the ACP program at the present time. 
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Without going into the details of the 
initial establishment practice and other 
aspects that make it more attractive in 
some geographic sections of the country 
than others, I should like to close by saying 
this: That we have in the Department of 
Agriculture no monopoly on ideas, no 
monopoly on position. I said to you in 
the beginning that I think you should pre- 
sent vigorously your positions, your honest 
belief on every occasion you have opportun- 
ity todoso. We are also willing, and-I think, 
as your servants, as your employees, it is 
your right and we must respond to that 
right, and we willingly respond to it, to sit 
down with you or anyone else and discuss 
fully the policies, procedures and program 
requirements that are incorporated in any 
program that we administer, inclusive of 
ACP. 

I think we need to make our program re- 
quirements as simple and as easily under- 
stood as we know how. 

I have asked Mr. Koger to review all of the 
program elements of ACP with that objec- 
tive in mind, that the practice requirements 
in the national handbook, and the policies 
guiding the administration of ACP shall be 
as clearly understood as human ingenuity 
can make them understood. 

Like you, I have long felt that an apparent 
objective of people in Government was to 
make the requirements of Government pro- 
grams as complicated as human ingenuity 
could devise in order that no one could un- 
derstand them. I have little patience with 
that kind of approach. We are spending 
public money; we want that money to ac- 
complish the maximum good in the interest 
of all the people thay we can possibly make it 
accomplish. We want to make our programs 
understood. It is our purpose to make gov- 
ernment of which we are a part serve peo- 
ple—all the people. 

I am not an advocate of big government. 
As a matter of fact, big government scares 
me. As I reflect on the fact that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in 1938, a $500 
million corporation, today is a $12 billion 
corporation, I wonder if the only way govern- 
ment can progress is to constantly enlarge. 
The powers now residing in a few men in 
Washington are simply beyond normal com- 
prehension. In 15 minutes some morning, 
if the right group of people sat as directors 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, they 
could largely destroy the private marketing 
system in agricultural commodities, both do- 
mestic and foreign. 

I think that is too much power to have in 
the hands of any man or group of men. 

This country is founded upon the princi- 
ple of keeping the power of the Government 
in the hands of the people, and I hope that 
you and those like you on every occasion will 
stand and be counted for that objective with- 
out which this Government, as we under- 
stand it, will some day perish. 


Presidential Succession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a series of four editorials on 
presidential succession, which appeared 
in the Providence Journal, of Providence, 
R. I., on February 22, 23, 24, and 25, 1956. 
These editorials are very timely, in view 
of proposed legislation, and will, I be- 
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lieve, be of interest to the Members of 
the Senate. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the edito< 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, aS follows: 

THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION—IT’s TIME 
To PLUG THE CONSTITUTIONAL GAP 


While the Nation awaits President Eisen- 
hower’s impending decision on standing for 
reelection, our attention can be most usefully 
focused on a problem underlying the particu- 
lar issues raised by the President’s illness. 
This is the problem of the so-called gap in 
the Constitution, which leaves open the 
question of how the Government of the 
United States is supposed to function in 
cases of Presidential inability. 

This question arises out of article IT, sec- 
tion 1, clause 5 of the Constitution: “In case 
ot the removal of the President from office, 
or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said 
office, the same shall devolve on the Vice 
President, and the Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of removal, death, resigna- 
tion, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President and such officer shall 
act accordingly, until the disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected.” 

The problems posed by this passage can 
be analyzed under 5 headings: (1) Should 
the gap in the Constitution be plugged at 
all? (2) If it should, what ought to devolve 
on the Vice President—the said Office of the 
Presidency, or only the powers and duties of 
that Office, which would make the transfer 
temporary? (3) How should Presidential 
inability or disability be defined? (4) Who 
should dteermine that a President is unable 
to discharge his powers and duties? (5) 
Finally, if both the Presidency and Vice Pres- 
idency should fall vacant, is the Presidential 
succession law now on the books the best that 
can be devised? 

All of these questions are now being 
studied, with encouragement from President 
Eisenhower himself, by a special subcommit- 
tee of the House Judiciary Committee headed 
by Representative CELLER, Democrat, of New 
York. Answers are to be sought from former 
Presidents Hoover and Truman, from all liv- 
ing former Vice Presidents, and from a long 
list of constitutional experts, lawyers, and 
political scientists. Pending this thorough 
study. our own opinions will be offered only 
tentatively in a series of editorials, of which 
this is the first. 

To begin with the most obvious and fun- 
damental question, we are inclined to think 
that the gap in the Constitution can and 
should be filled. To be sure, there is con- 
siderable historical evidence that the 
Founding Fathers’ language about presi- 
dential “inability’’ was deliberately ambigu- 
ous. Constitutional authorities ever since 
have likewise preferred not to attempt to 
provide a statutory formula for the transfer 
of functions when a President is tempo- 
rarily incapacitated, 

On this evidence, an argument can be 
made that there is wisdom in not trying to 
anticipate situations that are inherently 
unpredictable—that it is better to trust to 
pragmatic judgments of the future, because 
they can be best suited to the circumstances 
ot any particular presidential “inability.” 

The counter-argument is twofold: In the 
cases of the three Presidents who have been 
disabled in office, reliance on improvised 
solutions has produced a virtual suspension 
of presidential functions under Garfield; a 
dubious assumption of power by others un- 
der Wilson; and a dubious delegation of 
power to the “regency” or “caretaker gov- 
ernment” that took over when President 
Eisenhower was stricken. There seem to be 
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obvious risks and no particular Virtues 
other words, in not previding a mechan; : 
to deal with this sort of crisis. In the “4 
moving world of the present anq einen 
moreover, it might be impossible to deciga 
what should be done in a special legen 
quickly enough to avoid a dangerous iste 
in presidential functions. ” 
On balance, the argument for action’ now 
to plug this gap in the Constitutio i. 


: n seem 
to us to carry more weight, ” 


THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION, II—A Vice 
PRESIDENT CAN ASSUME THE Jog pur Nor 
THE OFFICE 


If it is agreed that Congress should by Jaw 
try to clarify the ambiguity in the Constitu. 
tion concerning Presidential “inability,” as 
was argued here yesterday, two relatively 
simple improvements seem indicated, 

First, there seems to be general agreement 
that only the “powers and duties” of the 
Presidency, not the office itself, should de. 
volve upon the Vice President in cases of 
temporary Presidential disability. The 
phrasing of the pertinent clause in the Con. 
stitution, which speaks of an officer “who 
shall act as President * * * until the disabi!. 
ity be removed,” plainly implies the inten. 
tion to make such a partial and temporary 
transfer. Yet this needs to be spelled out, 

The reason is that lack of specific provi- 
sion that a President can recover his powers 
when he regains the ability to discharge 
them has previously raised questions about 
the precise role of the Vice President. De- 
spite long periods when Presidents Garfield 
and Wilson were almost completely helpless, 
their Vice Presidents were prevented from 
acting for them by uncertainty as to whether 
such an assumption of power might amount 
to an assumption of the Presidential office, 
The move by President Eisenhower's lieu- 
tenants to fence in Vice President Nixon 
may similarly have reflected doubts about 
the legal as well as the political effect of a 
temporary devolution of power upon him, 

The fact that our Vice Presidents are so 
often chosen entirely for reasons of political 
expediency, rather than for their identity of 
viewpoint with the Chief Executive or for 
their own qualifications for presidential of- 
fice, makes this ambiguity in the Constitu- 
tion doubly dangerous. It could conceivably 
become an invitation to an ambitious man 
to try to usurp the Presidency. The first 
defense against this danger, of course, would 
be an improvement in our practices in se- 
lecting Vice Presidents. But, even if this 
should be accomplished, it would still be well 
to establish beyond doubt that the second 
in command can act as President and can- 
not become President except through his 
chief’s actual and permanent removal from 
Office. 

A second point upon which there seems 
to be general agreement is that Congress 
should not try to write a definition of Presi- 
dential inability. It has been suggested, for 
example, that a President’s absence from his 
duties for a period of 30 days might be mace 
cause for the Vice President to take over, 
temporarily but automatically. Yet no such 
rigid rule could take account of all the un- 
foreseeable conditions under which a Presi- 
dent might be unable to discharge his 
duties. And absence would still have to be 
defined, 

Rather than seek a cumbersome statutory 
definition, Congress might do better to adopt 
a commonsense rule that the President him- 
self snould be the judge of his own inability, 
as long as he is able to exercise rational 
judgment. This brings us to the nub of the 
problem of Presidential succession: What 
should happen when a President is physically 
or mentally incapable of deciding whether 
to turn his duties over to his Vice President? 
We will consider this aspect of the matur 
tomorrow. 
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Succession, III—Wuo Is 
HE PRESIDENT Is INCAPACI- 


after he was cut down by an 
in in 1881, President Garfield lingered 
assass n life and death, unconscious most of 
betwee e, Fora considerable period after he 
Se; troke in 1919, Woodrow Wilson 
gaffered & SUPO™Y ; ; 

Se probably similarly incapacitated. Both 
i were physically unable to decide or 
men re, in the words of the Constitution, 
on own “inability to discharge the powers 
en duties” of the Presidency. 

a Incapacities of this sort obviously pose the 
biggest part of the problem of presidential 
eyecession. For reasons previously advanced 
here, the simplest procedure in cases of presi- 
gential disability that do not affect the 
physical or rational capacity to make deci- 
sions seems to be to leave the President 
pimself the judge of whether the Vice Presi- 
gent should take over. A stipulation in law 
that the devolution is only temporary and 
pertains only to the powers and duties, not 
to the presidential office itself, may be all 
that is necessary to encourage the swift and 
orderly transfer of executive functions in 
most cases. 

But if a President is obviously unable to 
make the decision himself, authority to de- 
termine his inability must be vested in some 
other organ. The three most frequent sug- 
gestions have been that this power should 
be given by law to the Cabinet, to the Su- 
preme Court, or to a special and permanent 
commission of eminent, nongovernmental 
citizens, including medical men. The best 
argument can be made, it seems to us, in 
favor of Cabinet responsibility. 

To vest this authority in the Supreme 
Court would probably require a constitu- 
tional amendment, because the court’s rights 
of original jurisdiction are strictly limited. 
The power could be given to the Cabinet by 
asimple statute. To create a new commis- 
sion seems unnecessary, because the Cabinet 
could and doubtless would base its certifi- 
cation of a President’s inability on medical 
testimony. 

The principal reason for making the Cabi- 
net the agency to act in cases like those of 
Presidents Garfield and Wilson is that its 
members are usually in the closest political 
harmony with the Chief Executive and would 
have the least reason to want him removed. 
It can be argued, to be sure, that they might 
have a vested political interest in refusing 
to certify their leader’s inability, even when 
the circumstances made it desirable for them 
todo so. But this difficulty should be re- 
duced by the suggested provision of the law 
specifying that a President recovers his 
powers when his disability is removed. This 
would tend to assure a President’s continued 
political control of his administration, and 
should minimize the political risks for his 
appointees in permitting the temporary 
devolution of Presidential powers on the Vice 
President. 

Finally, it must be admitted that there is 
one type of inability—mental derangement— 
with which neither the Cabinet mechanism 
hor any other might be able to deal safely 
and effectively. If a President should ever 
appear to be mentally incapacitated, we 
would probably have to fall back on the im- 
peachment machinery already in the Consti- 
tution. 

Only the rigorous procedures provided 
there—indictment by the House, trial by 
the Senate, with the Chief Justice presiding 
and a two-thirds vote required for convic- 
tion—could guard against the dangers of 
Gisruption of the democratic process itself 
Which would be implicit in the possible ne- 
cessity of removing any President from of- 
fice against his expressed will. This would 
be true if such extreme action had to be 
taken for evidence of deranged conduct no 
less than of the misconduct specified in the 
Constitution, 
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PRESIDENTIAL Succession IV—WuHO Comes 
NeExT IN LINE? 


A corollary of the current congressional 
discussion of presidential inability should be 
a consideration of whether the presidential 
succession law now on the books is the best 
that can be devised. We are inclined to 
doubt that it is. 

As this series of editorials has pointed out, 
the immediate problem newly brought to the 
attention of Congress by President Eisen- 
hower’s illness is how to provide for the or- 
derly transfer of presidential functions to the 
Vice President, when a President is disabled 
in office. It has been suggested that the 
so-called gap in the Constitution might be 
filled by a law clarifying the implied inten- 
tion to have only the powers and duties of 
the Presidency, not the office itself, devolve 
upon the Vice President; making the Presi- 
dent himself the judge of his own inability 
to discharge his functions, as long as he has 
the capacity to make such a decision; and, in 
cases where a President is unable to exercise 
rational judgment, authorizing the Cabinet 
to determine his disability. 

But the same clause of the Constitution 
that seems to leave these points open also 
anticipates that Congress will by law pro- 
vide for the succession when both the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency fall vacant. This 
has been done in a law which now makes the 
Speaker of the House and the President pro 
tempore of the Senate next in line to serve 
as Chief Executive. 

The theory is that the House, because its 
Members are directly elected in a proportion 
to population for the shortest terms, is the 
organ of Government closest to the people. 
The Senate, now that its Members are also 
popularly elected but for longer terms and as 
representatives of their States, is considered 
the next most responsive body. The leaders 
of the two legislative Chambers, in that or- 
der, might therefore provide the closest ap- 
proximation of the national will that installs 
the President and Vice President. 

But this theory ignores the fact of party 
responsibility. The present situation, with 
the White House and administration in con- 
trol of one party and Congress organized by 
the other, is not uncommon. This raises 
the question of whether the Speaker of the 
House and the President pro tempore of the 
Senate might not actually be less representa- 
tive of the electoral will than the Secretary 
of State would be. 

The fact that the Democrats took control 
of Congress at the midterm elections might 
be said, of course, to mean that their legis- 
lative leaders do more accurately reflect the 
present wishes of the voters. But there 
would not seem to be much point in adopt- 
ing a quasi-parliamentary system of gov- 
ernment which would operate only under 
the extraordinary circumstances of both the 


Presidency and Vice Presidency falling 
vacant. Although there is much to be said 


for such a system, which makes the Execu- 
tive responsive to fluctuations of the popu- 
lar will expressed through the legislative 
rather than having an Executive elected in- 
dependently for a fixed term, such a radical 
revision of the American system of govern- 
ment should obviously be considered on its 
own merits. 

Although the Secretary of State is not an 
elected official at all, of course, he is the 
President's principal appointee and first ad- 
viser. Apart from personalities, he is likely 
to be as close to the party viewpoint and 
political philosophy of the President who 
chooses him as any man in Government. 
There is something to be said, therefore, for 
@ possible return to the old presidential 
succession law, which made the Secretary of 
State third in line to act as President, with 
the succession thereafter passing down 
through the other Cabinet offices in order 
of seniority. 

If Congress is going to try to arrange for 
the most orderly possible transfer of Presi- 
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dential responsibilities in various circume 
stances, this would seem an appropriate time 
to consider this corollary problem. 





Peace Through Truth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1956, the able and distin- 
guished junior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SymiIncton], delivered a brilliant 
and courageous address, entitled ‘““Peace 
Through Truth,’ to approximately 650 
North Carolinians at the Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day dinner in Raleigh, N. C. His 
address carried a message of extreme 
importance to all Americans. For this 
reason, I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

PEACE THROUGH TRUTH 


(Address by Senator SruartT SyYMINGTON, 
Democrat, Missouri, at Jefferson-Jackson 
Day dinner, Raleigh, N. C., February 26, 
1956) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it would not be possible 
for me to tell you how highly honored I am 
to be in the great State of North Carolina 
tonight, among Democrats. 

My friends down here include your out- 
standing Congressman HAROLD COOLEY, and 
your superb Governor, Luther Hodges. 

We in Missouri are almost as proud of them 
as you are. 

I am proud also to be in the home State 
of one with whom I had the honor to serve 
in the Department of Defense fer some 
years-—Gordon Gray. America has no finer 
public servant. 

Tonight I hope this talk is being listened 
to by one of the outstanding men of our time, 
my friend Lindsay Warren, a public servant 
with integrity and ability that has never been 
surpassed. 

It is also a privilege and pleasure to pay my 
respects to my friends aud colleagues, your 
two great Senators. 

Kerr Scott, like your Congressman, is an 
authority on farm problems. We in the 
Senate admire him more each day. 

I have the rare privilege of serving on two 
committees with Judge Ervin. His wit, his 
kindness to all, and his almost incredible 
capacity for plain hard work have brought 
him the affection and respect of his col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle. 

To me, however, North Carolina will always 
be remembered as the home of Max Gardner. 

My father died when I was young, and 
Governor Gardner, according to Miss Fay, 
was kind enough to say he considered me his 
foster son. 

On a little island in the Caribbean a cable 
came to say the Governor had left us. I 
remember going out on the beach, looking 
up at the stars and wishing him well. 

Governor Gardner was the greatest of them 
all—kind and generous and understanding. 
A granite rock of integrity. 

It has always been my conviction that this 
would be a different world if he had lived. 

You in North Carolina should be mighty 
proud of the almost unrivaled progress of 
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your State in schools and roads and the de- 
velopment of industry. 

Many issues now before the Congress and 
the Nation could be discussed tonight. 

They would include roads and schools and 
taxes and trade; and every one of them is 
important. 

We could talk about the condition of our 
farmers—struggling on despite the activities 
of the men supposed to represent them. 

The farmer is now but 15 percent of the 
total population—yet his share of our na- 
tional income has dropped to 6 percent. 

We could talk about the growing giantism 
of our industrial structure—and the conse- 
quent plight of small business. 

In the past 3 years the profits of corpora- 
tions with assets of over $100 million have 
increased 27 percent—but profits in corpo- 
rations with assets under $250,000 have de- 
creased 39 percent. 

But by far the most important question 
facing all countries today is how to obtain 
permanent world peace. 

Peace can only come through a mutually 
agreed upon plan for universal disarmament, 
with a fool-proof system of inspection. 

It may sound paradoxical—but it is true— 
that only from a position of relative military 
strength can we hope to win peace through 
disarmament. 

In this air-atomic age. we must start wag- 
ing peace in the future, as we have waged 
war in the past. 

Peace is now dynamic. It is no longer a 
yacuum between two wars. It must be waged 
to be won. 

Unless we have confidence in the sincerity 
of the leaders of communism, however, we 
cannot disarm unilaterally. To do so might 
well be national suicide 

History proves that all Communists really 
respect is power. 

Therefore, our chance for permanent peace 
lies in negotiating from a position of relative 
strength instead of from one of relative weak- 
ness. 

But that is not our policy today. 

The reverse is true—because we are approv- 
ing policies which are building up the Com- 
munist war machine. at the same time we 
continue to further reduce expenditures for 
our own defense. 

We are approving shipments from the free 
world to Russia of critically needed strategic 
war materials. 

In August 1954, this administration ap- 
proved a policy permitting our allies to ship 
the Communists copper. aluminum, electric 
and electronic equipment, and latest model 
machine tools. 

During the past 18 months, the free world 
has shipped over 250 million pounds of copper 
to the Communists. 

The American taxpayer loaned many mil- 
lions of dollars to help build copper mines 
in some of the countries now making these 
shipments. 

And the Communists have paid for these 
war materials with such goods as butter, and 
cotton, and corn, and gold. 

So, in effect, the American taxpayer is now 
indirectly supporting the very Communist 
war machine that menaces his security. 

That is the record—and Sena- 
tor, Judge Ervin, and nailed 
jown in recent hearing: com- 
mittee. 

A desperate effort is now being made by 
this administration to keep these facts 
away from the peopie. 

But in the countries of 
mation incident to these 
a matter of public record. 

Why should those people be given the 
truth—and our citizens kept in the dark? 

As we approve helping the Communist war 
machine, with misleading statements we 
brush aside the growing danger of that war 
machine. 


your great 
I have seen it 
belore our 
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Perhaps the most misleading of such state- 
ments now passed around is—‘‘The United 
States is stronger than ever before in its 
peacetime history.” 

Which means exactly nothing. 

The vital question: What is our relative 
strength as against that of the possible 
enemy? 

“Relative” is the important word. 

As illustration—in a ball game would you 
rather have 2 runs when your opponent had 
none, or 6 runs when your opponent had 8? 

Yes—this administration is now withhold- 
ing the facts about our danger from the 
American people in 1956—just as Prime Min- 
ister Baldwin withheld them from the British 
people in 1936. 

With one exception, this similarity be- 
tween 1936 to 1956 is very close. That ex- 
ception—who is behind us as we were behind 
England? 

How many Americans realize that in the 
past 3 years some $8 billion has been cut 
from our national defense but the rest of the 
cost of government has gone up $4 billion? 

We now acknowledge the almost unbeliev- 
able growth in Communist military strength, 
on the ground, in the air, and under the sea. 

We are forced to acknowledge the recent 
series of diplomatic triumphs Communist ag- 
gression has achieved all over the world. 

In the face of these two conditions, how 
many Americans Know that this year this 
administration is further reducing our Navy 
over $300 million, our Army over $390 mil- 
lion, our Air Force over $450 million, and 
even our Research and Development many 
millions of dollars? 

How do you think these reductions are 
received by those countries now undecided 
between the Iron Curtain and the free world? 

How many Americans realize that our Gov- 
ernment now admits Russia is graduating 
over 2!, times as many engineers and sci- 
entists as are being graduated in the United 
States? 

How many Americans realize that this rich 
and prosperous Nation nevertheless ordered 
less than one-fourth as many combat planes 
in 1955 as it did in 1952? 

How many Americans realize that our de- 
sire to balance the budget recently prevented 
American flyers facing the Communists in 
Korea from continuing their minimum train- 
ing schedule? 

Officials of this administration have been 
attempting to justify these unfortunate and 
unfair actions by saying they are taking a 
“calculated risk.” 

Yes, my friends, it is exactly that. 

They calculate the budget figures. 

The people take the risk. 

At a press conference a few days ago, 
President Eisenhower was asked: “Two 
Democratic senators have charged in the last 
week, sir, that the United States lags seri- 
ously behind the Soviet Union in the pro- 
Guction and development of guided missiles. 
Do you agree with that opinion, sir, and if 
not, could you give us your view?” 

The President replied: “Well, I am always 
astonished at the amount of information 
others get that I don’t.” 

At that point there was laughter. 

Later in the same press conference, the 
President, referring to progress in missile 
weapons, said: “This thing is being re- 
searched and developed as rapidly as it can 
be done in this country so far as my experts 
and my people in the Defense Department 
tell me.” 

Who are these experts who so completely 
misinformed the President? 

Was it the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force Gardner, who just resigned in protest 
against the slow and inadequate program; 
and who only last Sunday told the American 
people, on a nationally televised program, 
that a continuation of present policies would 
guarantee America an Air Force inferior to 
the Air Force of the Communists? 
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Let us recall the immortal remark 
greatest airman, the late Gen. 4. H. 
Arnold: “The American people showy) 
remember that the second best Air 
worth exactly as much as the see 
poker hand.” 

We may have the second best 
today. If present policies contin 
certain to have it tomorrow. 

And here is the proof. In a Public ag. 
dress only last October, one of the Members 
of President Eisenhower's Joint Chiefs of 
Staff stated: 

“If being ahead is related to numbers of 
aircraft in combat units, we are not ahead 
The Communists have thousands more pre 
bat airplanes than we do. ee 

“If being ahead is related to aircraft pro. 
duction, we are again only second best. The 
Communists are producing far more combat 
airplanes than we are. . 

“Even more important, if being aheag 
related to rate of progress, we have 
tar behind.” 

Earlier this month, February, another 4 
military official said: 

“In airplane after airplane they (th 
Soviets) are approaching us in quality ang 
surpassing us in quantity. The fact is tha 
they have been and are outproducing us jy 
all categories but medium jet bombers. 

“One of the reasons that we are dropping 
behind is that the Communists are making 
scientific and technological advances at 4 
faster rate than we.” 

These are official public statements pu; 
out by this administration. 

Last month, this Nation produced 611,19 
automobiles—for profit. 

That was fine, and in accordance with the 
production genius of our heritage. 

Now let’s see what we _ produced for 
security. 

Recently a Defense Secretary stated that 
even if Russia had developed an interme- 
diate range 1,500-mile ballistic missile, that 
accomplishment would not materially affect 
the balance of power now existing between 
the East and West. 

That is an extraordinary statement, and 
should be analyzed carefully. 

What he implied was that the Commu- 
nists, already possessing thousands upon 
thousands more modern jet bombers than 
any other nation, can now destroy Europe 
any time by means of a sudden surprise at- 
tack—so why worry about whether or not 
they have developed an even better weapou 
to do the job they can already do. 

In other words, the Communists already 
possess the ability to kill Europe with 4 
knife—so why worry about whether they get 
a gun? 

What sad and sickening news for our allies 

Does it imply that NATO is a dead duck’ 

Not too long ago, Gen. Carl Spaatz said 
the danger of such a missile would be the 
Communists could use it to blackmail ow 
allies. 

But now a Defense Department spokesma! 
in effect says they can destroy Europe a): 
way. 

If that is correct, let us look at what has 
happened to that force which both President 
Eisenhower and Winston Churchill have sae 
so often is the greatest deterrent to war—tet 
Strategic Air Force of the United States. 

Most of the combat wings of that Air Force 
are composed of B-47 medium-range bomb- 
ers. The remaining combat wings are com 
posed of B-36 long-range bombers. 

The B-47, designed some 11 years ago. § 
just that—a medium bomber. Its lack © 
range means its effectiveness would be near: 
ily reduced if it could not operate from Jel 
eign bases. 

It could do some kind of a job flying from 
the United States, through the practice 0! Te 
fueling in the air from air tankers. 
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But as in other plane categories, we are 
diy short of tankers; and we have no mod- 
ern tankers. 
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The other bomber in our Strategic Air 
Force is the B-36, an obsolescent plane de- 
signed 16 years ago, before America entered 
world War II. h 

These B-36’s are becoming obsolete, to the 
point where their success against modern 
communist fighters and Communist missiles 
pecomes ever less probable. ; ; 

These facts prove that America is in criti- 
cal need of the most important weapon the 
free world now has in production, the B-52 
modern intercontinental bomber; and many 
hundreds of these bombers should be pro- 
duced at the earliest possible date. 

Under the schedule laid down by this 
administration, however, we are getting but 
4 tiny trickle of B-52 production. 
yesterday the lead editorial ina prominent 
and responsible Washington newspaper 
made the statement this country was get- 
ting 17 B-52’s a month. The editorial as- 
serted we should be getting a lot more. 

This information about the number of 
bombers came from the Department of 
Defense. 

But we are producing nothing like 17 
B-52’s a month; in fact we are making only 
a small fraction of that number. 

The two plants working on this bomber 
employ over 50,000 people. 

Thousands upon thousands of these people 
know how many B-52’s were made last 
month. 

But this administration arbitrarily classi- 
fes that information—thereby preventing 
it from being given to the people; and then 
spreads around incorrect and misleading 
information. 

Why? 

Is it fear—fear of telling the American 
people the truth about how important the 
“money firsters” of this administration 
think production for profit is as against 
production for security? 

With the Communists advancing steadily 
in their campaign for world conquest, we 
are nevertheless operating the plants mak- 
ing our most important defense weapon 
on a five-day week; and the manufacturer 
must first obtain permission from the ad- 
ministration before he can allow one hour 
of overtime. 

It is bad enough to hide the truth from 
the people. It is worse to misinform them. 

But that is exactly what is being done. 
In a recent public address, a top spokes- 
man for this administration stated: 
“Added to this increasing strength (Stra- 
tegic Air Command) each month is our 
growing stockpile of intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles which represents the most mod- 
ern and devastating weapon of war in 
existence today.” 

The United States has no stockpile of in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles whatever— 
and under present conditions won’t have 
any for years to come. 

But when worried newsmen called the 
Office of this spokesman they were told the 
information was correct and that further 
details could not be given because they were 
“a military secret.” 

And there has been no correction of that 
statement to date. 

Is it any wonder the people are becoming 
confused to the point where they are begin- 
hing to question the leadership of this ad- 
ministration? 

The President should take prompt steps 
to see that policies are adopted which give 
the people all the truth that will not help 
& possible enemy. 

Why doesn’t the President tell us how 
Many B-52’s are being made each month? 
— how many will be made in February 

57? 

And how many comparable bombers it 
is estimated the Communists are making 
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@ month—and will make in February 1957? 

If the rate of this bomber production is 
something to be proud of, if it takes into 
consideration the Communist threat, why 
all this reluctance to give the truth to 
the people? 

We Americans are now being forced to 
follow a secret policy, never explained and 
never justified. 

Those who demand this policy be reversed 
are often criticized—and sometimes ridi- 
culed. 

But there has never been a secret govern- 
ment that was free; or a free government 
that was secret. 

The strength of a nation depends upon 
the will of the people. In a democratic form 
of government, that will can only function 
if the people are informed. 

So let’s elect those who want the people to 
be the masters of their Government, and not 
its ignorant servants. 

It is for these reasons that I hope with 
all my heart you will send my friend and 
worthy colleague Senator Sam ErRvIN back 
to the Senate, his return being part of a 
great Democratic victory in your State and 
throughout the Nation. 





The Race for the Ballistic Missile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp certain 
articles and editorials dealing with the 
race for the ballistic missile, and com- 
menting on the recent address to the 
Senate by the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JAcKSON]. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 3, 1956] 
PRIORITY FOR MISSILES 


Two developments within a few hours of 
each other on Wednesday gave reason to 
hope that the guided-missile program will 
move more rapidly from now on. One was 
a solemn and impressive warning to the 
Nation delivered in the Senate by Senator 
Henry M. JACKSON, Democrat, Washington. 
He made the point, among others, that the 
program needed a single powerful director 
who would play a role comparable to that 
of General Groves in developing the atomic 
bomb. That same afternoon, Secretary of 
Defense Wilson disclosed that he intended 
to appoint a civilian assistant for missiles, 
possessing wide powers. 

At present the Air Force is concentrating 
on the 5,000-mile intercontinental ballistic 
missile. The Army and the Navy, approach- 
ing the problem from the other end, are 
starting with the Redstone, present range 
200 miles, and moving toward an intermedi- 
ate missile that would travel 1,500 miles. A 
coordinator would have the big task of mak- 
ing sure there is no waste effort, no delay 
through red tape. He must be a man of 
great driving force, fully conscious of the 
vital importance of missiles. 

In recent years Congress has heard no 
more somber a military warning than that 
delivered by Senator JacKSON. He is chair- 
man of the Military Applications Subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and his words carried 
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weight with Republicans and Democrats 
alike. “I believe that the Soviets may win 
the race for the intermediate-range 1,500= 
mile ballistic missile,” he said. He saw a 
danger that they might fire one before the 
end of this year—one capable of carrying a 
nuclear warhead. 

Virtually all of our overseas Strategic Air 
Command bases are within range of a Soviet 
1,500-mile missile, Senator Jackson pointed 
out. Most of our free world allies could be 
subjected to a Soviet threat of devastating 
bombardment unless they threw out the 
American bases on their soil. If such a 
threat were made, asked the Senator, how 
would North Africa react? Or Japan? Or 
France? ‘Soviet victory in the race for dis- 
covery would be shattering to the morale of 
our allies, and to our own self-confidence,” 
he asserted. 

Senator JACKSON advocated what has been 
called a “crash program” for missile develop- 
ment—“a 3-shift operation 7 days a week.’® 
This is a greater effort than Secretary Wilson 
has favored. But when Mr. Wilson was asked 
at his press conference shortly afterward 
whether there was evidence that the Rus- 
sians might be ahead of us on the interme- 
diate or intercontinental missile, he said: 
“It all depends on what missile you're talking 
about.” 

The fantastic scope of modern science is 
illustrated by today’s report on the poten- 
tialities of space satellites by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop—who have also warned of 
Soviet progress toward the intermediate- 
range missile. The United States must pre- 
serve the balance of deterrent power in favor 
of the free world, through every means at its 
disposal. If this requires a “crash” program, 
that must be undertaken. If the program 
put forward by Mr. Wilson will do the job, 
so much the better. But the choice must 
be goverened by one great imperative: Amer- 
ica cannot fall behind in the search for the 
ultimate weapon. 








[From the New York Daily Mirror of February 
3, 1956] 


A RACE WE Must Not Loss 


Stated dramatically, this is the menace of 
the guided missile: Suppose you're a mem- 
ber of the Kremlin high command. Suppose 
you know you’ve got a long-range guided 
missile and the United States hasn’t. You’ve 
got a powerful weapon of blackmail against 
the United States and its allies. You may 
not have to fire it at all. 

The menace is real enough, and close 
enough. 

It was pointed up in Washington Wednes- 
day by two developments: (1) The statement 
of Senator HENRY M. Jackson, Democrat, 
Washington, that the United States and the 
Soviet Union are in a “terrible race” for pri- 
macy in guided missiles, and (2) the an- 
nouncement by Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson that he will appoint a civilian ‘‘czar” 
over our guided-missile program—‘“a single, 
overall, full-time administrator.” 

JACKSON spoke as chairman of the Military 
Applications Subcommittee of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy and 
as a member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. He predicted the Soviets will 
have a 1,500-mile missile by the end of this 
year. 

The range is sufficient to strike our NATO 
partners, and Senator JACKSON painted a 
hypothetical picture of how the Kremlin 
would use it to force crucial allies into neu-'! 
tralism. 

It is certain we have a larger atomic stock! 
pile than the Soviets. But our superiority 
in aircraft and missiles is in doubt. The 
stockpile is useless without the means of 
delivery. 

The “terrible race” 1s one we cannot risk 
losing. The guided-missile program must be, 
accelerated on an all-out wartime basis. , 
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[From the Seattle Post Intelligencer of 
February 14, 1956] 


MISSILE DISPUTE 


The guided missile dispute in Washington 
has touched off more confusion than light, 

It seems to us that the American people, 
on an issue so important as this, have a right 
to know the facts within the limits of na- 
tional security. The facts hinge on these 
basic problems: 

Is Russia ahead of this country in devel- 
opment of intermediary and long-range 
intercontinental ballistic missles? 

Is there disruptive rivalry among the 
armed services in developing various types of 
missiles? 

Has too much emphasis been placed on 
@efensive missiles instead of the long-range 
offensive ones the Russians reportedly are 
working on? 

On the side of warning that this country 
is lagging have come such recent statements 
as those of Senators JACKSON and SyYMING- 
Ton, Democrats, in an article in the Febru- 
ary issue of Air Force magazine. 

On the side of assurance there are the 
press conference remarks of President Eisen- 
hower that the missile program has received 
top priority, and that there is no compla- 
cency in his administration in pushing it. 
Coupled with this was his candid opinion 
that Russia is probably ahead of us in cer- 
tain fields of missile development. 

It is our conviction that this Nation can- 
not permit Russia to be ahead of us in any 
of these fields. The utmost purpose should 
be to obtain and keep mastery of the air. 

This purpose should be kept out of poli- 
tics. Assuming that $200 million more is 
needed—and we don’t know if it is—then by 
all means let’s have it. 

Let’s have some facts. 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of 


February 7, 1956] 
BIRDS OF WAR 


It is of the utmost life-and-death urgency 
that this Nation must not permit itself to be 
outclassed by Soviet Russia in development 
of new weapons. 

This is the reason for the announcement 
last week by Defense Secretary Wilson that 
he will name a civilian “czar” to direct and 
integrate the guided missile program. We 
hope he finds the right man soon. 

Recently there has been intense specula- 
tion whether such a man is needed. The 
semiofficial Air Force magazine, in its Feb- 
ruary issue, comes out for a “sole boss” of 
the intercontinental ballistics missile project 
(ICBM, it is called). 

The article was written by T. E. Walko- 
wics, former intelligence officer and member 
of the Hoover Commission task force on 
procurement, who said, “it appears we will 
have to come from behind to win this deadly 
race.” 

A similar warning was voiced last week by 
Senator JacKsON, Democrat, Washington, 
chairman of the Military Applications Sub- 
committee of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and a member of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. He 
predicted Russia might fire a missile with a 
1,500 mile (intermediary) range before this 
year is over. 

We must assume because of their experi- 
ence and connections that Mr. Walkowics 
and Senator JACKSON know what they are 
talking about. 

We must assume also that Mr. Wilson 
would not appoint a civilian missile “czar” 
with wide powers and equal responsibilities 
unless he were convinced one was needed to 
coordinate the vast amount of intelligence, 
energy, and money that is being spent on the 
ICBM project. 

Perhaps there have been unnecessary time 
lags and diversion or duplication of effort. 
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We don’t know. But we are sure of the vital 
necessity of driving ahead with all possible 
efficiency in the development of these deadly 

irds of war in the vital interest of national 
security. 


[From the Winston-Salem Journal of 
February 8, 1956] 


GUIDANCE FOR THE MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mounting high-level rumblings that Rus- 
sia now leads the United States in de- 
velopment of long-range ballistic missiles 
have publicized an issue of grave concern 
to the public. There may be real reason 
to believe that the administration has 
hushed up this subject for fear of ex- 
posing a horrifying truth. 

This speculation is fortified by the fact 
that Defense Secretary Wilson put off nam- 
ing a “czar” for guided missiles until Sen- 
ator JACKSON evidently tipped his hand in 
a Senate speech. Only hours after the Wash- 
ington lawmaker) (a member of the Atomic 
Energy and Armed Services Committees) 
called for a “single, over-all, full-time civil- 
ian administrator,” Secretary Wilson an- 
nounced that he would appoint one short- 
ly. 

The Cabinet member indicated he had 
been thinking about such a project for 
some time, but contended again that the 
Defense Department has been “‘working quite 
effectively in the missile field” for some 
years. Such a statement, however, would 
not necessarily mean that the United States 
leads Russia in the race for long-range mis- 
siles. It is hardly conceivable that Secre- 
tary Wilson could admit we are lagging, 
if that is the truth. But it may be sig- 
nificant that he is ready to bow to one of 
the prime demands of those who say we 
are. 

Appointment of a so-called czar ob- 
viously will be helpful only if he is given 
complete authority to brush aside all inter- 
service rivalries in guided missile develop- 
ment. As Senator Jackson noted in his 
speech, such an administrator should have 
powers comparable to those that General 
Groves had in atomic development and Ad- 
miral Rickover had in naval propulsion. 
From the size of the budget proposed for 
guided missiles next year ($1,276,000,000), 
it is apparent the Defense Department is 
engaged in at least a tentative “crash’’ pro- 
pram. Any such project cries out for unity 
of command. 

The urgency of a “crash” program is inher- 
ent in these words of Senator JacKSON: “In 
my judgment there is the danger that the 
Soviets may fire a 1,500-mile ballistic missile 
before the end of this year—1956.” Yet it is 
believed that the best United States missile 
so far is the Redstone, which has a range of 
about 200 miles. Both Senator JACKsoNn and 
Senator SYMINGTON, the latter a frequent 
critic of Republican arms policies, stressed 
the tremendous advantage such a lead would 
give to Russia—even though temporary. It 
could knock out most of America’s overseas 
airbases, and be used as blackmail to force 
Europe into neutrality. 

Secretary Wilson has estimated the United 
States might have a 5,000-mile interconti- 
nental ballistics missile in 5 years; and that 
progress on the intermediate range missile 
(1,000 to 1,500 miles) is very good. The big- 
ger budget proposed for next year, he said, is 
motivated by advances in United States mis- 
sile technology rather than concern over 
Russian progress. 

We can only hope that this is actually the 
case, and that the Senators are wrong when 
they say Russia is ahead on at least the inter- 
mediate range missile. What seems more 
likely, in view of recurrent mutterings from 
Washington, is that United States concentra- 
tion on the intercontinental weapon has been 
at the expense of the shorter-range version: 
and thus that the Senators and the Secretary 
are really talking about two different things. 
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In that light, appointment of a “ezar» for 
the whole subject, provided he is given effec. 
tive powers to cut redtape and to boss the 
various services, can’t come a moment too 
soon. 


[From the Boston Traveler of February 3 
1956] i: 


MISSILES AND POWER 


Senator JACKSON, of Washington, is one of 
our best-informed congressional authorities 
on missiies and atomic weapons. 

He is a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, chairman of the Military Ap- 
plications Subcommittee, and a member of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. He 
is qualified to Judge our missile potentia) 
against Russia’s. 

Therefore, he deserves the attention of 
the whole Nation when he warns that Rus. 
sia may have the 1,500-mile ballistic missije 
ready for firing before the end of this year, 
He deserves attention when he demands 
maximum effort to beat Russia to that goal, 
for if we lose that race to the Soviets we 
might lose the free world. 

JACKSON Called for the appointment of a 
full-time ‘czar’? to rush our missiles pro- 
gram, reporting directly to the President 
and the Secretary of Defense. 

If the situation is as dark and accurate as 
JACKSON Claims, it would seem that Secretary 
Wilson should have moved before nov, 
Within a few hours after JacKson’s speech 
to the Senate Wednesday, Wilson announced 
that a missiles “czar” would be appointed. 

If the appointment is necessary now, it 
must have been necessary 3 months ago. 
Why wasn’t it made before this? Why did we 
fiddle around with loose administration on 
our missiles’ program and let the Soviets get 
the jump on us? 

We have already proved the value of one- 
man leadership on a vital crash program. 
As JACKSON points out, we did it with atomic 
bombs by giving singular power to General 
Groves, and we did it with the nuclear sub- 
marine under Admiral Rickover. 

It makes sense to suppose that we can 
beef up our missiles’ program in _ similar 
fashion. But it doesn’t make sense to have 
waited this long before taking action. 

We've consistently underestimated the So- 
viet’s ability to develop and produce weapons. 
Now we've been caught short again, and we're 
going to have to work through every tick 
of the clock for survival. 

We're grateful to Jackson for a speech 
that should start things going. 


[From the Washington Star of January 15, 
1956] 


RUSSIANS WILL HAvE 1,500-MILE MISSILE IN 
1956, JACKSON Says 
(By Earl H. Voss) 

Washington’s global strategists far 1956 is 
going to be an appallingly critical year in the 
cold war. 

The election campaign will add to the peril. 
Democrats, being out of power, are more 
likely to speak of the dangers they see. But 
since they obviously stand to gain politically 
by painting a gloomy picture, their words 
will lose some of their force. 

Republicans, on the other hand, will be 
more inclined to talk about rosy prospects 
for peace and prosperity. 

The public, which should know about the 
critical danger, is likely to wind up grandly 
confused. And befuddlement is hardly the 
thing to arouse the country to the supreme 
efforts the times seem to demand. 


THE NIGHTMARE 


Nightmares are admittedly old fashioned. 
But a very modern young Senator in the 
Democratic Party is having almost nightly 
visitations from a nonpartisan nightmare of 
frightening proportions. The Senator is 43- 
year-old HENRY M. Jackson, of Washington, 
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whose boyish features and tender years hide 

5 seasons of experience on Capitol Hill, most 
of it watchdogging military affairs. Here is 
the scene which haunts him: 

At a missile-launching site just outside 
moscow, Soviet Defense Minister Georgi 
gnukov has assembled military attachés of 
the 15 North Atlantic Treaty powers. Inside 
the concrete blockhouse with the heavily re- 
inforceed windows, President Eisenhower’s 
“ld friend’ explains that he is about to give 
the command to fire the world’s first 1,500- 
mile ballistic missile. 

To reassure the world that the Kremlin’s 
intentions are entirely peaceful, the missile 
carries only a conventional explosive shell, 
he says, although it is capable of taking both 
fission and fusion bombs. To prove to the 
world, and particularly to the NATO powers, 
that the United States traditional monopoly 
of industrial and technological supremacy 
has been permanently shattered. Marshal 
Zhukov announces that he has thrown open 
this test to the gaze of the whole world. 


RIGHT BEFORE THEIR EYES 


The attaches will be allowed to watch the 
launching and then follow the missile by 
radars strung out in tandem south of Mos- 
cow. These will track the warhead on its 
10 or 15 minute flight until it explodes in a 
desolate area near Tashkent, about 1,500 
miles away. At the Tashkent end, he re- 
minds his listeners, each of the military at- 
tachés has been allowed to station an assist- 
ant, to verify the explosion. 

Marshal Zhukov also calls the attachés 
attention to the dramatically illuminated 
map of Eurasia on the blockhouse wall. It 
shows the reach of this marvelous missile, 
which the Marshal claims can carry thermo- 
nuclear warheads. 

A brilliant red line, 1,500 miles outside the 
vast perimeter of the Soviet land mass, en- 
circles all of Western Europe, from Iceland 
and Norway around England, France, and 
Germany, Italy, Greece, and around Turkey. 
The hideous, jagged line even includes north 
Africa, Egypt, the Suez Canal, in fact all 
the Middle East. It girdles Pakistan, India, 


Burma, southeast Asia, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Formosa, Okinawa, Korea, and 
all Japan. 


From bases in eastern Siberia, even Alaska 
and the northwestern end of the defense 
early warning (DEW) line of radar across 
northern Canada are vulnerable. 


BY SUBMARINE, TOO 


With a significant gesture toward the vast 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean approaches to the 
United States, Marshal Zhukov comments, 
pointedly that the new 1,500-mile missile 
is being adapted for launching from sub- 
marines. 

Premier Nikolai Bulganin is sending out 
invitations; Marshal Zhukov announces, to 
the foreign ministers of the 15 NATO na- 
tions and to the opposite numbers among the 
Warsaw pact powers for an extremely im- 
portant conference to be held in Moscow in 
30 days. 

Marshal Bulganin proposes that there be 
ho agenda. But he indicates that he will 
Propose formation of a pan-European de- 
fense community such as the Soviet Union 
has been advocating ever since West Ger- 
many defied Moscow and joined the North 
Atlantic community. 

Obviously, the grand power play to neu- 
tralize all free Eurasia has begun. Join us, 
Say the Reds, or risk nuclear doom. 

The worst part of this nightmare is that 
Senator Jackson sees nothing fantastic in 
it. Yet he knows it sounds incredible to 
almost all the people in the United States, 
including his own constituents. 

KNOWS THE STORY 

But he also has had access to enough 
of this country’s top intelligence to know it 
Could happen. He sits on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and the Joint Atomic 
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Energy Committee. He was 1 of the 5 mem- 
bers of the latter group who pushed a hesi- 
tating executive department into the crash 
program to build the hydrogen bomb. 

He knows more about Soviet capabilities 
than all but a few of the highest Pentagon 
and White House officials. As chairman of 
the Military Applications Subcommittee of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy he 
heads the Senate’s watchdogging detail on 
the entire nuclear weapons race. 

Here is why he thinks the nightmare is 
real: 

“I think,” Senator Jackson says soberly, 
“that the Russians either have a ballistic 
missile of 1,500-mile range now or will fire 
it this year.” 

The Senator does not expect that the 
Kremlin would make a military application 
of its 1,500-mile missile, if it had it. In- 
stead, he says, the Communists would prob- 
ably count on the weapon’s psychological 
effect to wean America’s allies away. 

DEVASTATING EFFECT 


“The political effect of such a break- 
through would be so devastating,’’ Senator 
JACKSON believes, “that Western Europe’s 
public opinion would force its leaders, no 
matter what their own inclinations, to with- 
draw at least into neutrality, if not out-and- 
out collaboration with communism.” 

The psychological grand prize, says the 
Senator, will be the shattering of world con- 
fidence in the United States industrial-tech- 
nological superiority. Up to now this has 
been America’s ‘trump military card.’’ Once 
we lose it, the Senator fears, the Kremlin 
would very likely take over Europe without 
firing a shot. 

Rome has been warned, it will be recalled, 
that a mere half dozen H-bombs could put 
Italy out of commission. 

In the light of Senator JacKson’s think- 
ing, of course, the recent Defense Department 
decision to allocate more money to guided 
missile reesarch takes on a new importance. 
The Army-Navy effort to develop a medium- 
range ballistic missile from the relatively 
short-range Redstone rocket may be a be- 
lated American attempt to catch up or at 
least to preserve enough world respect for our 
industrial-technological capability to fore- 
stall a grand steal such as Senator JACKSON 
worries about. 

PENTAGON REACTION 


It is significant that after Senator Jack- 
SON made his public statement on the im- 
minence of Soviet development of a 1,500- 
mile missile, Army Chief of Staff Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor emphasized last week that 
the United States is pressing for the same 
weapon. 

The Soviet technological challenge will 
not end, of course, with the race for the 
intermediate range ballistic missile. There 
are other races in progress or in the offing— 
for the so-called ultimate weapon known 
as the intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM); for the first small satellite to reach 
outer space; for the first manned satellite; 
for the first space platform, and so forth, 
to the outermost fringes of the science 
frontier. 

The Reds are rapidly overtaking us in the 
science race, mainly because we, the richest 
country in the world, do not have the reso- 
lution to exert the effort to stay ahead. By 
1960, our National Security Council esti- 
mates, the Soviet Union will have so many 
more scientists and engineers than we that 
they will command a technological superi- 
ority comparable to ours in the first postwar 
decade. 

NEW KIND OF WAR 

We can’t spot the enemy a head start in 
the next war, as we did in the last. The 
basic problem, of course, is that the nuclear 
age has fundamentally changed the char- 
acter of war. The next one is likely to 
happen so fast that there will be no time 
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to get ready after an atomic Pearl Harbor, 
The war will have been lost. 

The United States needs a complete strik- 
ing force in being at the instant war breaks 
out. As technological progress carries both 
sides to ever higher and higher plateaus in 
the arms race, this country ought to stage 
a series of crash programs on the heels of 
each new scientific breakthrough. That 
looks like the only way to stay ahead of the 
fast moving Reds. (This assumes, of course, 
that we somehow will escape the loss of all 
our allies and the overseas air bases and 
launching sites they provide us.) 

In the rosy, peacetime atmosphere that 
Americans insist on when the guns aren’t 
booming, however, crash programs have be- 
come increasingly hard to develop. The last 
was the campagn to make the thermonuclear 
bomb. 

ICBM DELAY? 

There may be a similar drive on now for 
the ICBM. The President is known to have 
decided that the United States must get this 
ultimate weapon first. 

But there are pained outcries from dedi- 
cated men in Congress and the Executive that 
the ICBM program is still only halfhearted. 

Perhaps the main difficulty is that the 
project has been kept secret. The program 
has been deprived of the wide popular sup- 
port that seems necessary in a democracy in 
peacetime. In wartime the Manhattan proj- 
ect secrecy was not crippling because big 
spending was possible. The urgency was ap- 
parent to key Congressmen holding the purse 
strings. In peacetime this big spending is 
difficult if not impossible without public 
support. 

Which brings us to the next subject: The 
problem of a democratic people’s need to 
know about its own defense. It will be dis- 
cussed next Sunday in the second article in 
this series. 





David Lawrence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
Monday, February 27, 1956, there ap- 
peared in the Topeka Daily Capital an 
editorial wherein the distinguished and 
reliable Washington columnist, David 
Lawrence, was editorialized. 

IT share the views expressed here with 
reference to Mr. Lawrence, and request 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Apendix of the REcorpD. 
It goes without saying I am glad that 


this outstanding Kansas newspaper 
honored David Lawrence in this timely 
manner, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Davip LAWRENCE CITED 

David Lawrence, Capital columnist, and 
editor of the United States News and World 
Report, was presented the highest individual 
award of Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge on Washington's birthday. 

The Capital considers Mr. Lawrence one 
of the foremost interpretors of news and 
the impact upon the American way of life. 
We are proud that he was recognized by a 
great organization. 

The citation for the award of the free- 
dom leadership medal to Mr, Lawrence reads 
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“For his continuing courageous presenta- 
tion of the facts of the world Communist 
conspiracy through editorials and special 
articles. 

“For his dedicated service to the funda- 
mentals of freedom in the highest tradition 
of the fourth estate. Freedoms Founda- 
tion at the direction of the 1955 national 
awards jury, does strike a special medal, its 
highest commendation.” 

The following comment was made by Mr. 
Lawrence on receiving the award: 

“I appreciate this honor more than I can 
express in words. For I feel that this is not 
just a personal compliment, but an action 
that symbolizes the great cause in which 
so many of us are enlisted. For we who are 
exponents of true liberalism believe not 
merely in one portion of the bill of rights, 
but in the entire list of constitutional rights. 

“We are concerned not only when an in- 
Gividual is mistakenly punished for holding 
what some people call a ‘political belief,’ but 
also when that cry is used to hide an indi- 
vidual’s complicity with the cause of our 
enemies. 

“We are concerned, too, when a man is, 
by physical force, denied at the factory gate 
the right to work. We are concerned when 
a mob pickets—acting under the instigation 
of a labor organization which derives its legal 
status from a Federal law—defies State law. 
We are concerned when State officials fail to 
cope with mob violence on a college campus 
or anywhere else. 

“We are concerned about the safety of our 
country when there are those among us who 
regard the right to commit treasonable acts 
as superior to the right of all the people to 
protect themselves and their institutions 
against the enemy. 

“We who believe in true liberalism will 
fight to the death to defend the innocent, 
but we will not be accessories to the escape 
of the guilty. For we will never condone 
the sacrifice of the State on the altar of an 
emasculated constitutionalism.” 


Commendation of Postmaster A. N. 
Goetz for Initiative and Devotion to 
Duty in the Face of Flood and 


Hurricane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I have 
read with pleasure and interest in the 
February issue of Postmasters Advocate 
an article concerning the commendation 
received by Postmaster A. N. Goetz, of 
Pine Meadows, Conn., for his initiative 
and devotion to duty in the face of flood 
and hurricane. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: 

CONNECTICUT POSTMASTER EARNS COMMENDA- 
TION—SHOWS INITIATIVE AND DEVOTION TO 
Dury In FACE OF FLOOD AND HURRICANE 
During times of disaster, many pos 

Perform services above and beyond the call 

of duty to make sure 

Recently we were } 

the commendati 


presicent of the C 


tmasters 


a@ Copy of 
Iph N. Goetz, 
: i Al- 


Ad: 
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though the letter is addressed to Mr. Goetz, 
to us it seems a fitting tribute to all post- 
masters who gave extraordinary service dur- 
ing the disastrous floods of the past year. 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Boston REGIONAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. A. N. GOETz, 
Postmaster, 
Pine Meadow, Conn. 

DEAR Mr. GoETz: During the flood-disaster 
conditions brought about by Hurricane Diane 
on August 18 and 19, 1955, there were many 
instances brought to my attention where 
postmasters and postal employees performed 
heroic tasks and exhibited unusual devotion 
to duty, thus upholding the high ideals and 
traditions of the postal service. 

It has been brought to my attention that 
you made arrangements for National Guard 
helicopters to transport mail to Bradley 
Field where it was turned over to motor 
vehicles service employees of the Hartford, 
Conn., post office. 

I wish to commend you for your initiative 
and devotion to duty. 

A copy of this letter has been forwarded 
to your district operations manager with the 
request that it be placed in the files of your 
office. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. B. DEMoTT, 
Regional Director. 


Work for Watertown Arsenal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I am glad to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues a reso- 
lution of the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts urging that 
Watertown Arsenal be provided with 
work in the guided missile and new 
weapons field. The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTIONS URGING THE CONGRESS OF THE 

UNITED STATES AND THE SECRETARY OF DE- 

FENSE To PROVIDE WATERTOWN ARSENAL 

WITH WORK IN THE GUIDED MISSILE AND 

NEW WEAPONS FIELDS 

Whereas it is proposed to reduce the pro- 
duction and personnel of the $100 dollar 
ordnance plant, Watertown Arsenal; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense has 
given important guided missile and new 
weapons work to many private industrial 
firms which do not have the same available 
facilities; and 

Whereas the loss of $15 million annual pay- 
roll of the Watertown Arsenal in this area 
would drastically contribute to the economic 
plight of New England; and 

Whereas the Watertown Arsenal is capable 
and ready to produce guided missiles and the 
new defense weapons; and 

Whereas the skill of the scientists and 
technicians at Watertown Arsenal, who have 
pioneered in major metallurgical and scien- 
tific developments for decades; have won na- 
tional and international acclaim: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States and the Secretary of Defense to pro- 
vide this vitally important ordnance installa- 
tion, Watertown Arsenal, with work in the 
guided missile and new weapons fields from 
funds already appropriated in the defense 
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budget, thus working for the best inter 
of the United States of America; and oe 
further ° 

Resolved, That copies of these re i 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of at 
Commonwealth to the Secretary of Defense, 
to the members of the Armed Services Com. 
mittee, to the presiding officer of each branch 
of Congress, and to each Member thereog 
from this Commonwealth, 


Resolution Adopted by the Lithuanian 
American Council of Haverhill, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following reso. 
lution: 

RESOLUTION 

Unanimously voted by the Lithuanian 
Americans of the city of Haverhill, Mass. 
at the observance of the 38th anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence by the peo- 
ple of Lithuania, held under the auspices of 
Lithuanian American Council, at the Gede. 
mino Hall, on the 19th day of February 1956: 

“Whereas in 1940, Soviet Russia, in vicious 
conspiracy with Hitlerite Germany and in 
brutal violation of all the treaties and ob- 
ligations solemnly underwritten by her, in- 
vaded Lithuania with armed forces and, 
against the will of the people, annexed her 
to the Soviet Union, and in 1944, follow- 
ing the defeat of the German armies on the 
eastern front, again took over that country 
in complete disregard of the wartime policies 
and obligations to which the Soviet Union 
was cosignatory with the United States and 
other allies of World War II; 

“Whereas the intolerable conditions which 
now prevail in Eastern and Central Europe, 
including Lithuania and her two neighbors of 
Latvia and Estonia, should be of gravest con- 
cern to the Western democracies, and first 
of all to the United States, as no peace and 
stability in the world is possible without par- 
ticipation of that area which comprises 3 
force of over 100 million people separated 
from the rest of the world by the Iron Cur- 
tain; 

“Whereas the mere refusal to recognize the 
Soviet claims of that area, when not accom- 
panied by any positive and energetic action, 
did not and will not bear the slightest effect 
upon the policies of the Kremlin master, on 
the contrary, any reluctance on the part of 
free democracies to take the initiative will 
be affording the Communists time and op- 
portunity to digest and consolidate their 
gains, and to use these gains as bases for 
further and greater aggressions: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the loyal Americans of 
Lithuanian descent of MHaverhill, having 
carefully reviewed the events of the past 
decade and the deplorable state of inter- 
national affairs at the beginning of the year 
of 1956, respectfully submit to the President, 
Secretary of State, and Members of Con- 
gress of the United States: 

“That this great country of ours, already 
enjoying political, economic, and military 
preeminence, provide for the benefit of man- 
kind a wise and coordinated leadership to 
the millions of people aspiring to peace and 
freedom. 


“That the Government of the United 
States inaugurate, in the true American tra- 
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a program of consistent and dynamic 
y to counter effectively the total- 
and centrally controlled Communist 
istic oval aimed at world subjugation. 
=. the eventual liberation of all the 
a enslaved in the Communist empire, 
a r with unqualified support for the 
Ree of national self-determination 
princi? ions and secret ballot, be 


dition, : 
foreign polic 


t f elect 

ough free 1 ; 
mvorporated in our national policy as firm 
a ynchanging parts. 

“That the Government of the United 


states enter into no agreements which would 
in any way acknowledge the fruits of any 
at present, or future Soviet aggression. 

“That the congressional investigation into 
the facts and circumstances of the Soviet 
azoression acainst free nations be continued 
by the g4th Congress, and that a decisive 
and energetic action, on the part of our Gov- 
wmment, be undertaken in the United Na- 
tions Organization to brand the Soviet 
Cnion as an aggressor against all the na- 
tions now under the Communist heel. 

“That the Genocide Convention be im- 
mediately ratified by the Senate of the 
United States so that Soviet Russia may be 
made criminally responsible for the genecide 
perpetrated by her in the Baltic States and 
other countries behind the Iron Curtain; 
be it finally 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanian Americans 
of Haverhill, once again reaffirming their 
lovalty to the principles of American democ- 
racy pledge their wholehearted support of 
the administration and Congress of the 
United States in their efforts to bring about 
ing peace, freedom, and justice in the 











world.” 
LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
ETER M. YANKOWSKY, 
President. 
ARUTHOR J. SHANKES, 
Secretary. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 





The Late Chauncey W. Reed 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY® 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passing of our dear friend and colleague, 
the Honorable CHAUNCEY REED, his great 
State of Illinois and America have lost a 
faithful, devoted, competent, industri- 
ous, and outstanding public servant. 
the death of CHauNcEYy REED is that of 
another loyal Representative of the peo- 
ple who has fallen in the line of duty on 
the battlefield of good government. He 
was a Soldier in every sense of the word, 
vecause, notwithstanding intense pain 
ind suffering, he kept at his post of duty, 
aking care of his great people to the 
ty end. “Greater love hath no man 
wan this—that he lay down his life for 
a iriend.” CHAUNCEY REED actually gave 
as life for his friends and his constitu- 
nts. He would have lived longer had 
he not given so much of himself without 
Droper rest—without taking the time out 
‘0 relax and follow his doctors’ advice. 
Eis sreat love for his people and his in- 
“rest in their many problems kept him 
sting when he knew in his heart that he 
Was not physically able. 

: All of us who comprise this House know 
fat we have lost not only a friend but 
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an outstanding leader as well. Those of 
us who were privileged to be associated 
with him on the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee shall long remember his wisdom 
and ability. We have all profited by our 
close association with this lovable, fear- 
less, and tireless worker for the common 
good. The fruits of his labor shall stand 
out as an eloquent monument to his 
everlasting glory. The words of his 
mouth and the meditations of his heart 
were acceptable to the Master. 

May God bless and keep his family 
always. 





Al Sarena Case Still Suspect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard much about the Al Sarena mining 
claims in recent weeks. Some Members 
would have us believe that Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay and his 
subordinates acted with complete pro- 
priety in patenting this valuable timber 
land. 

A thorough review of the record will 
show that numerous actions of the top 
Interior Department officials in perpe- 
trating this giveaway are highly ques- 
tionable. I will not, however, belabor the 
point at this time. I merely wish to call 
attention to the following article entitled 
“Al Sarena Case Still Suspect” by a well- 
known writer on natural resource prob- 
lems, Roscoe Fleming, which appeared in 
the Denver Post for Friday, February 24, 
1956: 

At SARENA CASE STILL SUSPECT 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

Interior Secretary McKay has out 
copies of the testimony of his aid, Mr. Clar- 
ence Davis, in the Al Sarena mining case 
in Oregon; plus supporting documents. Mr. 
Davis made the famed decision, subject of 
a Senate-House inquiry, to give the Al Sarena 
Co. a mining patent (full ownership) of 
about 300 acres of Uncle Sam’s finest forest; 
since then Al Sarena has been mining tim- 
ber instead of minerals. Opponents claim 
this was a rank giveaway. Republicans re- 
spond that Mr. Davis acted in honor and 
justice. Several points in his statement de- 
serve mention: 

First, this is a broad zone claim covering 
a large low-grade minated ore body. 
The miners would mply stuff the whole 
surface into the mill, rather than conducting 
a conventional underground operation. 

Secondly, several experienced mining engi- 
neers wrote that in their opinion, Al Sarena 
could mine the site profitably. 

Thirdly, the company’s claim had been 
kicked around Interior for several years with- 
out decision, many documents were missing, 
and ‘“j ce delayed is justice denied.” 
There’s no doubt the case had been sloppily 
handled. 


sent 
















Fourthly, 8 claims, site of Al Sarena’s 
main operation, long ago went to patent 


without opposition; and so the only question 
is whether 15 adjoining claims were also sub- 
ject to patent. 

Mr. Davis spoke in evident indignation 


that either his judj3ment or honor should be 
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questioned. He repeatedly asserted that the 
only decision the law would permit him to 
make was whether there are adequate min- 
erals on the claim, not whether they could 
be profitably mined; and wholly without re- 
gard to the presence or absence of timber 
values. 

Having stated his main points, 
are some others: 

Committee Republicans repeatedly assert 
ed that the timber in question is worth onl 
$77,000. Mr. Davis’ own documents reveal 
that the Forest Service said instead that the 
timber ; S 


now here 





it considered ripe for cutting w 
worth $77,000 in 1949, a far different matter. 

The Al Sarena Co. has now had 2 years and 
2 months to start mining. Instead, it has 
mined only timber, 2 million board-feet of 
it. At some time, if the patent were valid, 
Al Sarena would have to start mining. When 
does it intend to doso? 

Malcolm E. Volin, regional Bureau of Mines 
chief when the special assays ordered by Mr. 
Davis were made (by assayers stipulated by 
the company) testified that the samples 
showed only a very low-grade mineral con- 
tent. 

Forest Service Chief Richard E. McCardle 
testified that in 32 years working for Uncle 
Sam, he had never seen another case handled 
like this. 

George E. Holderer, the committee’s own 
mining expert (a Republican originally 
named to its staff by Senator MaLonge, of 
Nevada) testified, by the New York Times’ 
account: 

He “rarely had seen as poor a batch of 
assays” as those on which the Al Sarena pet- 
ents were granted by Mr. Davis. 

“To produce gold and silver at a profit he 
estimated the claims would have to * * * 
yield about $20 for each ton of ore. The 
samples on which the Interior Department 
based its ruling that the claims were rich 
enough to justify commercial mining showed 
that the land would yield about $2 a ton. 
(Note: Actually $2.06.—R. F.) 

“Robert Redwine, chief committee counsel, 
asked * * * if Mr. Holderer meant there was 
no potential economic value in the mining 
operation. “The economics are zero,’ the wit- 
ness replied. If Al Sarena’s operators had 
really intended to work the forest land for its 
gold and silver content, he said in answer to 
can question, ‘they lacked judg- 
ment of any kind.’” 

I must continue to think that Mr. Davis’ 
action, whatever his motives—of which in- 
dignation at the long “kicking around” of 
the Al Sarena claim may well have been the 
foremcst—was unwise, to say the least; and 
that wittingly or not he set a bad precedent 
which may plague us, regardless of more re- 
cent rewriting of the mining code. 

But the final test is in Al Sarena’s future 
conduct. If it is ever able to raise capital 
and actually to start mining the minerals for 
rather than the timber, I pledge to 
tac 
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Throw Him Out 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
¥ ay FrR _" 
HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 
Mr. TUMULTY. Mr 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I am pleased to bring to the atten- 
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the Daily Mirror of Monday, February 
27, 1956, titled “Throw Him Out.” The 
Daily Mirror is one of the Nation's great 
newspapers and should be read regu- 
larly by every Member of Congress. The 
editorial follows: 
THROW HIM OvuT 

Juan Peron, the unlamented ex-dictator of 
Argentina, has been living cozily at the 
United States owned Washington Hotel in 
Coion, Panama. 

His 90-day residence permit has expired. 

The State Department, prodded by Repre- 
sentative T. JAMES TuMuLTy, Democrat, of 
New Jersey, discloses that it is moving to 
Gispossess the unwanted guest, but doesn't 
seem to be in too much of a hurry. 

Peron still vows he will lead a revolution 
to restore himself to power in Argentina. 

In view of this and of our policy of en- 
couraging democratic governments in South 
America, the quicker Peron is set bag and 
baggage into the street, the better. 


The National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion Was Established To Help Save and 
Preserve Our Heritage—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, our historic heritage, architec- 
tural landmarks, and historic sites, 
which are the tangible records of Amer- 
ican civilization, are disappearing. In 
one recent year alone, 10 percent of 
these buildings, which historic and 
architectural societies considered impor- 
tant to preserve, were demolished or 
radically altered in New York City alone. 

This pattern is common throughout 
our country. The occasional valiant 
last-minute efforts of certain communi- 
ties to save specific monuments have 
usually failed because of inadequate 
funds, ignorance of legal procedures and 
lack of knowledge of preservation 
methods. 

Chartered by Congress in 1949 as a 
nongovernmental, charitable, educa- 
tional, nonprofit organization, the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation 
was created to deal with our vanishing 
past. 

The New York Times has said of this 
unique organization that— 

It has become the clearinghouse, the gen- 
erator, the adviser, the mouthpiece for 
hundreds of local, State and regional bodies 
which are concerned with the visual record 
of American history and culture. Through 
its 10,000 members and its 120 member or- 
ganizations, it looks Argus-eyed over the 
country, able to alert a community to a 
building in peril, ready to fan a flame ot 
interest, anxious to assist a group which 
needs money for immediate action, able to 
give advice on long-range zoning 
tion, versed in matters of first-aid repair and 
prepared to enlist its member organizations 
as allies in a puarticular situation. 

No doddering outfit with antiquarian 
blinders, the trust is also interested in 
those modern landmarks whose future 
nificance is apt to be blurred by 


legisla- 
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porary myopia. Its criteria are stringent: 
It believes preservation is justified only if 
a building has historical associations of first 
rank or has real artistic and architectural 
significance or is an eloquent expression of 
a period or way of life. Moreover, the prob- 
lems of total city planning, the realities of 
progress and real-estate values, the cost of 
preservation and maintenance and the rela- 
tionship of one structure to others in the 
region are factors which are considered in 
its evaluations. It is no more moved by 
mere sentiment than is its counterpart, the 
British National Trust. 


Recently I introduced two bills, H. R. 
7975 and H. R. 7976, which would assist 
in the preservation of our buildings 
which are the visual record of American 
histery and culture. 

I include herewith the text of a letter 
I have received from the Honorable 
Conrad L. Wirth, Director, National 
Park Service, in which these bills of 
mine are said to be important legislative 
proposals. Also included in my remarks 
is a letter which I have received from 
the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion in regard to my bills; and an edi- 
torial from the Trenton Times, Trenton, 
N. ae 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1956. 

FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THOmMpson: Thank you for your 
letter of January 5, enclosing copies of legis- 
lation which you introduced on January 3, 
making an appropriation for a survey of his- 
toric sites, buildings, and objects in the 
ownership of the Federal Government and 
also for a survey of historic and archeologic 
sites, buildings, and objects as authorized 
by the act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666). 

These two pieces of legislation, respec- 
tively numbered H. R. 7975 and H. R. 7976, 
are important legislative proposals. They 
relate directly to surveys that the National 
Park Service has conducted in the past in 
studying the preservation of historic sites, 
structures, and objects in the United States, 
but for the completion of which no funds 
have been currently appropriated by the 
Congress. As you stated, you have asked 
the Committee on Appropriations to request 
reports on the bills, and I know you under- 
stand that, in advance of a report by the 
Secretary of the Interior on the legislation, 
I would be unable to give you more than 
general comments upon the matter. 

I am glad my letter of December 23, 1955, 
upon this subject was helpful, and I appre- 
ciate your forwarding the two bills for my 
information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Conran L. WIRTH, 
National Park Service. 


NATIONAL TRUST FOR 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION. 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1956. 
The Honorable FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. THOMPSON: At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on December 21, 1955, there was 
a discussion of an advance text of a pro- 
posed bill, which would make an appropri- 
ation for a survey of historic sites, buildings, 
and objects owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This proposed bill, the exact text of 
which was read to the members of the com- 
mittee, was introduced to the 84th Congress 


Hon 


Director, 


March 
at its 2d session on January 3, 1956 
become H. R. 7975. a 

It is my pleasure to inform yoy that + 
support of the National Trust, coer 
posed bill was moved, seconded, ang un 
mously approved. It is the belief of a 
executive committee that it should have be 
will have the ardent support of the entire 
membership of the National Trust, as ‘ees 
as the memberships of the organizationa 
members of the Trust. Such Survey has iis 
long needed, and it is the hope of the execu. 
tive committee that favorable consideration 
of it will be given in the near future by the 
Appropriations Committee. The executive 
committee also authorized the headquarters 
office to cooperate with you and your star 
upon request, in further study of the legisla. 
tive problem and in analysis of later POSsible 
steps. 

In light of later discussions with your 
office, we have prepared a statement on H Rp 
7975 and H. R. 7976 for our entire member. 
ship and a copy is enclosed. We are ajsy 
reviewing this problem with Officials of 
National Park Service. 

The National Trust is grateful to you for 
your encouragement to the field of history 
preservation. Please do not hestitate to call 
upon us in this and similar matters of cone 
cern to preservationists throughout the 
United States if you believe that we cay 
assist you in your efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK L. Ratu, Jr, 
Director 


Ol this pro. 
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NATIONAL TRUST FOR 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION, 
January 11, 1956 

Two bills, H. R. 7975 and H. R. 7976, the 
texts of which are given below, were intro. 
duced into the House of Representatives 
on Januray 3, by Congressman FRANK THOMP- 
son, Democrat, New Jersey. They were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and will come up for hearing in the near 
future. 

Congressman 'THOMPSON has asked the 
National Trust to collect statements from 
its membership on the proposed legislation 
The executive committee of the trust, at 
its last meeting, has recorded its approval 
these bills, which would facilitate historic 
preservation in the United States. H. R. 
7975 makes an appropriation for a survey 
of historic sites, buildings, and objects owned 
by the Federal Government. It is designed 
to fill a gap often noted in trust pub 
tions and at trust annual meetings i 
would lead to the establishment of a classi- 
field listing of significant Federal holdings. 
H. R. 7976, making an appropriation for a 
survey of historic and archeologic 
buildings, and objects, will enable 
tional Park Service to continue its histor 
sites survey, which was suspended in 1941 
and deals with historic properties of na- 
tional importance. If such surveys aie 
undertaken, we are confident that they will 
be done in close cooperation with the Na- 


tional Trust and its member organizauons. 


H. R. 7975 

ete., That the sum of $50.00 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money i} 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
be expended by the Secretary of the Interio 
through the National Park Service in making 
a survey (as authorized by section 2 (b)) @ 
the act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; | 
U. S. C.. sec. 462 (b)) of historic sites, bt 
ings, and objects owned by the United 5° tes 
and administered by the departments 
cies, and independent establishments 0! the 
Federal Government, for the purpose of ae 
termining which possess excepti¢ 
commemorating or illustrating the 
of the United States. 
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1956 
H. R. 7976 
Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $50,000 
s hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
xnended by the Secretary of the Interior 
aa the National Park Service in com- 
7 ting the nationwide survey of historic 
ar archeologic sites, buildings, and objects 
thorized by section 2 (b) of the act of 
fugust 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U. 8. C., 
sec. 462 (b) ), for the purpose of determining 
which possess exceptional value as com- 
memorating or illustrating the history of the 

United States. 5 
(Comments on these bills may be sent to 
» National Trust Headquarters Office, 712 


he . 
oa Place, NW., Washington 6, D. C.) 





[From the Trenton (N. J.) Times of October 
3, 1955] 


PRESERVING HISTORIC SITES 


There are three major reasons why com- 
munities should safeguard areas where sig- 
nificant events once took place. Such ac- 
tion may— 

1. Bring new business in the form of tour- 
{st trade. Tourists may be drawn by the 
historic site alone or by such a site that is 
located where there are also other attrac- 
tions such as a ski resort or mineral springs. 
Estimates are that 614 million people have 
visited Williamsburg, Va., since its restora- 
tion was started in 1926 through grants from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. On the other hand, 
visitors to Central City, Colo., mey come for 
the music and drama programs but stay to 
see old mines and other mementoes of the 
gold-rush days. 

2. Keep the lessons of history alive and 
provide a link with the past. In the Beacon 
Hill area of Boston, Mass., for instance, 
neighborhood representatives have called 
attention to the fact that the city is in dan- 
ger of losing some landmarks that recall its 
leadership in the founding of the Nation. 

3. Save areas from declining into slums. 
Some old sections can be made economically 
useful today without destroying their his- 
toric character. Some buildings in the his- 
toric Natchez, Miss., area have been put to 
present-day use. The State shrine of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution is lo- 
cated in one old structure. The congrega- 
tion of a Christian Science church occupies 
a miniature marble temple that in pre-Civil 
War days was a bank. 

Trenton, fortunately, has not been un- 
aware of the community value of historic 
shrines. The Old Barracks stands forth as 
a noteworthy example of intelligent and 
thoughtful preservation of a structure that 
provides a colorful link with colonial days. 
And there are many other evidences of his- 
toricity in this general vicinity. 





The National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion Was Established To Help Save and 
Preserve Our Heritage—II 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the value of the Old Union 
Engine House does not lie in the fact 
that it has been used as a meeting place 
for the Association of Oldest Inhabitants, 
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and as a repository for an interesting 
collection of relics of an older Washing- 
ton, the editor of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, B. M. McKelway, told the As- 
sociation of Oldest Inhabitants early 
this year. Rather, the value of the 
building lies in its associations with the 
early days of this city, and if such values 
are not recognized and preserved we 
have indeed lost an irreplaceable part of 
our cultural heritage. It should be our 
Government, not its humble tenant, that 
should and must bear the major re- 
sponsibility in the jealous protection of 
such values. 

We need, especially in this beautiful 
city of Washington, the Nation’s Capital, 
some application in reverse of the prin- 
ciple which led to the creation of the 
Commission of Fine Arts. The Commis- 
sion was established to pass upon the 
architectural and other merits of pro- 
posed new governmental construction. 
What is also needed is a measure de- 
signed to protect the people against 
losses incurred in the arbitrary destruc- 
tion of buildings that have acquired his- 
torical value. 

I have introduced two such measures, 
H. R. 7975, and H. R. 7976, which I have 
discussed earlier. ‘Today, I am intro- 
ducing a third bill in this general field. 
It would amend the act of March 2, 1891, 
as amended, to ensure that the Associa- 
tion of Oldest Inhabitants of the District 
of Columbia will continue to have the ex- 
clusive right to occupy and use the old 
Union Engine House in the District of 
Columbia. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
language of my new bill. I also am in- 
cluding the significant speech of the 
editor of the Washington Evening Star, 
Mr. B. M. McKelway, as well as two arti- 
cles by two of the leading reporters of 
that great newspaper about the old 
Union Engine House: 


H. R. 9719 


A bill to amend the act of March 2, 1891, as 
amended, to insure that the Association of 
Oldest Inhabitants of the District of Co- 
lumbia will continue to have the exclusive 
right to occupy and use the old Union 
Engine House in the District of Columbia 
Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 

“An act authorizing the Commissioners to 

grant to the Veteran Volunteer Firemen’s 

Association use of certain property in the 

city of Washington,” approved March 2, 1891, 

as amended, is amended by striking out “, the 

same to continue during the pleasure of the 

Commissioners of the District of Columbia” 

and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 

ing new section: 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Association of Oldest In- 
habitants of the District of Columbia shall 
have the exclusive right to occupy and use 
the property and building described in the 
first section of this act as a meeting place 
and museum and for the other purposes set 
forth in such first section; and no officer or 
agency of the Federal Government or of the 
government of the District of Columbia shall 
transfer or convey title to such property, or 
take any other action which would interfere 
with or restrict such exclusive right, so long 
as such association continues in existence 
and desires to occupy and use such property 
for such purposes.” 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 2, 1956] 


OLD UNION ENGINE House: Ir Has a VALID 
CLAIM FOR PRESERVATION—-SOMEONE SHOULD 
HAVE VETO POWER OVER DESTRUCTION OF 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


(By B. M. McKelway) 

(EprTor’s Note.—There follows in part an 
address by the editor of the Star to the As- 
sociation of Oldest Inhabitants, meeting to- 
day in the Old Union Engine House.) 


The value of Old Union Engine House does 
not lie in the fact that it has been used as 
a meeting place for the Association of Old- 
est Inhabitants, and as a repository for an 
interesting collection of relics of an older 
Washington. 

The value of the building lies in its as- 
sociations with the early days of this city, 
and if such values are not recognized and 
preserved we have indeed lost an irreplace- 
able part of our cultural heritage. It should 
be our Government, owner of this property, 
and not its humble tenant, that bears major 
responsibility in jealous protection of such 
values. 

We need, especially in this beautiful city 
of Washington, some application in reverse 
of the principle which led to the creation 
of the Commission of Fine Arts. The Com- 
mission was established to pass upon the 
architectural and other merits of proposed 
new governmental construction. 

The Shipstead Act, which extended the 
Commission's authority over private, as well 
as public construction in some areas of 
Washington, particularly Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, was a further step in protection of the 
people from hideous mistakes that can be 
made in new construction, of which Wash- 
ington has its share of grim reminders. 


There should be a companion measure to 
the Shipstead Act, designed to protect the 
people against losses incurred in the arbi- 
trary destruction of buildings that have ac- 
quired historical value. 

THE GEORGETOWN LAW 


Old Georgetown, by the resourceful and 
intelligent efforts of some of its citizens, 
obtained the enactment of such a law some 
years ago. It applies, however, only to the 
sharply restricted boundaries of Old George- 
town. Before granting permits for the re- 
modeling, demolition or other such changes 
in buildings within Old Georgetown, the Dis- 
trict Building authorities are required to 
submit such plans to the Commission of 
Fine Arts, for its recommendations. 

The protection afforded by the Georgetown 
law lies in the opportunity for the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts to present a considered ap- 
praisal of the historical or other merits of a 
structure, before a final decision is reached 
as to its fate. Public sentiment can exert 
useful pressures against either wanton or 
carelessly ignorant destruction of things that 
should be preserved. 

GREAT DAY FOR WASHINGTON 


This Cld Union Engine House is the last, 
as far as known of those buildings which 
once housed early Washington’s old volun- 
teer fire companies. 

It was a great day in Washington when the 
building was completed. The former dis- 
tinguished president of the Association of 
Oldest Inhabitants, Dr. John Clagett Proc- 
tor, recalls in his History of Washington that 
a@ grand parade of citizens was organized to 
celebrate this completion on October 24, 1837. 

The event must have been regarded as ex- 
traordinarily important for Washington, 
judging by the route of that parade. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Proctor, the procession formed 
in front of this building. It marched west 
along Pennsylvania to Georgetown—perhaps 
to boast, to the residents of that metropolis, 
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of the marvelous things taking place in 
Washington. 

The paraders returned from Georgetown 
by way of K Street. They marched south to 
the White House grounds, and then east 
along the Avenue to the Capitol. There they 
may have paused, to pay grateful tribute to 
the Congress. For Congress had appropri- 
ated money for building the Union Engine 
House, to stand on a piece of land donated 
to the Government for the purpose by 
H. K. Randall, a patriotic citizen of Wash- 
ington. 

Leaving the Capitol, the paraders marched 
as far east as Eighth Street NE., then south 
to Virginia Avenue to New Jersey Avenue, 
and back to Pennsylvania Avenue to the old 
Center Market, where they disbanded. Their 
feet must have been heavy, though their 
hearts were light. 

Why did they do it? Why was there so 
much to celebrate in the completion of a 
little brick building to house the Union 
Engine Company? 

* Some clue to the sentiments which moved 
them may be found in a description of Wash- 
ington, writen only 2 years after the con- 
struction of this building, by a visiting Brit- 
ish traveler, George Combe. Washington, he 
wrote, is “like a large, straggling village 
reared in a drained swamp.” 

WHAT DICKENS SAID HE FOUND 


Five years after this building was erected, 
Charles Dickens came to Washington. Here 
is a partial description of what he said he 
found: 

“It is sometimes called the City of Mag- 
nificent Distances; but it might, with greater 
propriety, be termed the “City of Magnificent 
Intentions,” for it is only by taking a bird’s 
eye view of it from the top of the Capitol 
that one can at all comprehend the vast 
design of its projector, an aspiring French- 
man. Spacious avenues that begin in noth- 
ing and lead nowhere, streets, miles long, 
that only want houses, roads and inhabitants; 
public buildings that need but a public to be 
complete, and ornaments of great thorough- 
fares which only need great thoroughfares 
to ornament, are its leading features * * * a 
pleasant field for the imagination to rove 
in: a monument raised to a decreased project, 
with not even a legible inscription to mark 
its departed greatness. * * * Such as it is, 
it is likely to remain. It is very unhealthy. 
Few people would live in Washington, I take 
it, who were not obliged to reside there, 
and the tides of emigration and speculation, 
those rapid and regardless currents, are little 
likely to flow at any time toward such dull 
and sluggish water.” 

No wonder the citizens of Washington 
staged a great parade when the Union Engine 
House was built! 

It was completed in 1837—37 years after 
the Government moved to Washington. But 
in those 37 years that Government had done 
very little to carry out the designs for its 
new Capitol. The city was even worse than 
Dickens found it. It was not much better in 
1860, when Anthony Trollope. another British 
traveler, tried to outdo Dickens in holding 
it up to the ridicule of the world 

In 1837 business was bad, and the people 
of Washington were harassed by continued 
threats from Congress to pull up stakes and 
move the Government somewhere else. No- 
body was quite sure a Capitol would remain 
in Washington. 

Of course, the construction of this little 
building was regarded as a mark of real 
progress. The Government's willingness to 
build it may have been received as some 
assurance of permanence and security by 
the hard-pressed residents of Washington. 

In later years the building served not only 
as a fire engine station; it also served for a 
time as a meeting place for citizens’ political 
clubs. It was used as one of the earliest of 
the District public schools, and for a time as 
the headquarters and armory for a volunteer 
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company of soldiers. Since 1909 it has been 
the meeting place for this association. 

There is no doubt that this building has 
an interesting history, identified with the 
early days of Washington, and therefore a 
valid claim for preservation. 

The officers of the association have shown 
tact and good judgment in presenting their 
case. They have, in turn, been treated with 
great courtesy and consideration by Com- 
missioner Spencer and by the officials of the 
International Monetary Fund, which wishes 
to erect its new building on this site. Rep- 
resentatives of the State Department, the 
Treasury Department, and the General Serv- 
ices Administration, while cooperating with 
the Monetary Fund, have recognized the 
nature of the problem. 

Such recognition having been given, the 
various agencies concerned in construction 
of the new building can be expected to 
assume some responsibility in finding an ac- 
ceptable solution, 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 4, 1956] 


OLD FIREHOUSE Move PRESSED—GSA SrTupDIES 
Cost OF SHIFTING SITE 


(By William A. Millen) 


The General Services Administration will 
make an immediate engineering study of the 
cost of moving the old union fire engine 
house from 19th and H Streets NW. or re- 
erecting it elsewhere, a spokesman said to- 
day. 

Just how long this will take was not an- 
nounced, but officials think the engineers 
and architects can come up with an answer 
in about a month. 


SITE FOR NEW BUILDING 


The International Monetary Fund, which 
wants to erect its new building on the site, 
informally requested GSA yesterday to un- 
dertake the engineering study. GSA will 
charge the Fund for this service, officials 
said. But GSA will not consider a future 
site for the old structure, although the 
distance it would have to be moved if that 
were feasible, is a cost factor. 

Meanwhile, Herbert P. Leeman, vice presi- 
dent of the Association of Oldest Inhabi- 
tants, which meets in the old building, is 
arranging a meeting with the Fund. He 
and his special committee want ‘to see what 
concrete proposition it will submit to us.” 

Mr. Leeman also proposes to hold an early 
meeting with President Cloyd H. Marvin, 
of George Washington University. Com- 
mission Samuel Spencer has suggested the 
ld building might be transferred to the 
campus of the university. 

WILL CONSIDER PROPOSALS 

“We feel this building should be preserved 
at its present site,’’ Mr. Leeman said. But 
in view of the Eisenhower administration's 
interest in having the International Mone- 
tary Fund erect its new building on that site, 
he said, the association is willing io go along 
with a reasonable proposal. : 

With Mr. Leeman on the special commit- 
tee considering the fire engine house’s fu- 
ture are Melvin D. Hildreth, Democratic 
national comitteeman; Clyde D. Garrett, Re- 
publican national committeeman; Addison 
T. Smith, and Walter L. Lyddane, Sr., the 
association's secretary. 

The association meets in the old house 
by authority of the District Commissioners, 
under a special act of Congress. 

{From the Washington Evening Star of 

January 4, 1956] 
OLD ENGINE HOUSE POSES A PROBLEM FOR 
DISTRICT 
(By George Kennedy) 

Washington's lack of a local historical mu- 
seum has been brought to the fore by the 
problem of what to do with the Old Union 
Engine House at 19th and H Streets NW. 


March 1 
The quaint firehouse, built in 1837, js th 
» 48 the 


Oldest Inhabj. 
eCresting collec. 


home of the Association of 
tants, and it houses an int 
tion of Washingtoniana. 

The International Monetary 
ized by many nations for the Purpose of 
stabilizing currencies, wants to construct” 
13-story office building on H Street pel 
the little old firehouse occupies part tte 


site. 
HAPHAZARD COLLECTION 


The historic items in the museum are 
rather haphazard collection, given or Aet 
to the association because it was the an 
repository that would accept them. = 
Smithsonian Institution has many items s 
local interest but, as a national] museum, 
it cannot accept all the things that te, 
the story of Washington’s past. i 

Unlike many cities of Washington’s size 
the local historical group (the Columpj; 
Historical Society) has no permanent eon 
It has been given the Heurich Mansion on 
New Hampshire Avenue near Dupont cy. 
cle. But Mrs. Christian Heurich, sr ie 
life tenure, and everyone concerned hopes 
occupancy will not start soon. 7 

One of the historical items in the oq 
firehouse is a ballot box. It is a nice prog. 
uct of the cabinetmaker’s art and less than 
a cubic foot in content. It was one of many 
used when citizens of the District had the 
vote. It is now the receptacle for ballots 
in the annual elections of the associatioy, 

There is a classic bust (Something like 
the familiar one of Julius Caesar with short 
hair and bare shoulders) of William B, 
Magruder, who was mayor of Washington in 
1858. 


Fund, organ. 


PICTURE OF SHEPHERD 


There are three almost life-size photo. 
graphs of the commanders of the Wash. 
ington police force in the late 19th centwy, 
They wore epaulets, sashes, and many deco: 
rations. Never did Napoleon, Wellington, 
or even George B. McClellan look more re- 
splendent. The finest of the pictures is of 
Col. William G. Moore. 

Alexander R. Shepherd, the District's post 
war governor, who planted the trees, filled in 
the swamps around Washington Monument 
and removed the railroad from Capitol Hill 
is represented by a large picture made in the 
vigor of his youth, 

There are pictures of the National Rifles’ 
Drill Team taken in 1887. The marksmen 
are shown in bearskin shakoes. There is 4 
large framed chart of their performance at 
the target range, and there were few misses, 
even at 500 yards. 

Among the large pictures in the meeting 
room are those of W. W. Corcoran, Washing- 
ton’s early millionaire; Henry A. Willard. 4 
hotel man; Allison Nailor, Jr., whose father 
rented the horse ta John Wilkes Booth; Cros 
by Noyes, one of the men who purchased The 
Evening Star in 1867, and Theodore W. Noyes 
his son, who was editor of The Star and pres 
ident of the Oldest Inhabitants through most 
of the first half of the 20th century. 

One case contains copies of old Washington 
newspapers tacked on a board. Among them 
are the National Intelligencer, the Daily N 
tional Whig, the Georgetown Columbian al 
the American Spectator & Georgetown Citj 
Chronicle, all prebellum papers, Also t 
Working Woman, dated 1886. 

Frank Gummel, marshal of the association 
who guided me through the exhibits yesté 
day said: 

“This case has been robbed of several 
the best items. We found the thumbtacts 
on the floor and noticed that papers welt 
missing.” 


af 


OLD FIRE RIGS 
It would be easy to find a home for the 
items, but what about the fire equipmel 
ready to roll from the floor below? 
There is an 1857 hand-drawn hose reel. 11 
front is lettered the motto of its runners, 4 
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one is sure they usually were first at the 
Oa cleat Track and No Favours.” 

here is an 1887 hand pump—hand-drawn, 
too. The cabinet work is of rosewood, the 
tropical tree that provided the colorful wood 


for the square pianos. 
Marshal Gummel said: 
“This is the engine that killed Ben Grenup 
coming down Capitol Hill one night. He was 
ing to hold it back, but it rolled right over 


try 
‘ His uniform is here in a glass case.” 


his body. 





United States Ambassador Hits 
Home Run 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Arthur Gardner, United States Am- 
passador to Cuba, recently made a good 
American gesture in presenting a per- 
manent baseball trophy for the player 
in the Cuban winter league, who has 
demonstrated the best sportsmanship 
and playing ability. That gesture is as 
popular with the Cubans as it is with 
Americans here at home. The most re- 
cent award went to Camilo Pascual of 
the Washington Senators, who also plays 
with the Cienfuegos Elephants in Cuba. 


Ambassador Gardner has proven him- 
self a good neighbor as well as a capable 
diplomat for his act helps to unite Cu- 
bans and Americans in the love of base- 
ball. Perhaps we need more of such 
simple gestures of friendship between 
the United States and its free world 
friends for their very simplicity and 
naturalness are typical of the manner in 
which America has always approached 
the pleasures and problems of life. 

I introduce an editorial from the 
Habana Post showing that Ambassador 
Gardner’s gift was appreciated: 

[From the Habana Post of February 3, 1956] 
UNITED StaTES AmMBassapoR Hits HoME RuN 

No more eloquent tribute to the good- 
neighborly gesture of Arthur Gardner, Am- 
bassador of the United States of America, in 
presenting a permanent trophy for the player 
in the Cuban Winter League who has demon- 
strated the best sportsmanship and playing 
ability during the 1955-56 baseball season, 
could have been made than was manifested 
yesterday at the election of Camilo Pascual, 
of the Cienfuegos Elephants and the Wash- 
ington Senators. 

The balloting took place at a luncheon 
given at the United States Embassy resi- 
dence by Ambassador Gardner for Cuban 
sportswriters and foreign correspondents. 
Speaking for the sportswriters, Fausto La 
Villa of “informacion” said that in present- 
ing this trophy for annual competition 
among ballplayers, Ambassador Gardner had 
reached deep into the heart of all Cubans, 
Whose love of sports, particularly baseball, 
is too well known to require further em- 
phasis. 

Mr. La Villa added that during the time 
that he has been in Cuba, Ambassador 
Gardner has won the affection of the entire 
nation, and the speaker felt he was voicing 
the opinion of all of his compatriots when 
he expressed the hope that Mr. Gardner 
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would continue to be the Ambassador of the 
United States to this Republic for many 
years to come. 

In the field of sportsmanship, there could 
not ltiuve been a greater display of that 
sterling virtue than was shown in the actual 
balloting. The only competitor against Mr. 
Pascual was Wilmer ‘Vinegar Bend” Mizell, 
of the Habana Reds and the St. Louis Card- 
inals. Unofficially it was learned that one 
of the most active lobbyists for the Cuban 
star was “Vinegar Bend” Mizell, of Vinegar 
Bend, Ala., who has devoted the past few 
days to emphasizing the sportsmanship and 
playing ability of Camilo Pascual, in quar- 
ters where he thought it would have the 
most effect in the voting. 

No one who lives in Cuba needs to be 
told that next to the Roman Catholicism, 
which is the people’s spiritual creed, their 
second religion is baseball. This was very 
accurately and eloquently emphasized by 
Brnest Hemingway in his Nobel prize win- 
ning novel, The Old Man and the Sea, in 
which he revealed the intimate knowledge 
of baseball, not only here but in the big 
leagues in the United States, of the aged 
Cuban marlin fisherman and the eager boy 
who was his friend and helper. 

It could well be that some reader in the 
United States might question the ease with 
which the Old Man spoke of the United 
States baseball heroes of the present and 
past, but those of us who live here know 
that the average Cuban reader is perhaps 
better informed regarding developments of 
United States baseball, teams, players and 
averages, than is the average American 
reader. No better proof of this assertion 
could be found than in the extensive space 
devoted to United States baseball in the 
Cuban press. 

Ambassador Gardner, a former ballplayer 
in his youth, is a high temperature enthusi- 
ast for his home country’s national game, 
and he has maintained this deep interest in 
the Cuban Winter League, and in the per- 
formances of the individual Cubans who are 
playing in the big leagues in his own coun- 
try. 

The Havana Post offers its congratulations 
to Camilo Pascual of the Cienfuegos Ele- 
phants for the honor which has been done 
him by his country’s sportswriters in select- 
ing him as the first winner of the United 
States Ambassador’s trophy, and tenders its 
respects and felicitations to Ambassador 
Gardner for his generosity and sportsman- 
ship in providing this handsome trophy for 
annual competition among baseball players 
in the Republic of Cuba. 





Red Plot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about the care and detail 
the Communists give in laying their 
plans to communize the entire world. It 
has often been said that time means 
nothing to the Communist conspiracy 
and that the Russians have long calcu- 
lated that time plays on their side be- 
cause their basic plans call for the train- 
ing of young indigenous leaders who, in 
turn, will take up the task of eventually 
communizing their own homelands with 
little outward indication of the Russian 
influence and guidance in the process. 
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I read with great interest a column 
written by Dr. George W. Crane which 
tells the story of how the Russians start- 
ed to communize the young leaders of 
China as long ago as 1924. Rev. Philip 
Lee, himself a Chinese, tells the story of 
how his high-school classmates were 
lured to Russia on all expenses paid 
scholarships and that he has not seen 
any of these classmates since 1924, but 
draws attention to the fact that their 
names now appear on the roster of Chi- 
nese Communist delegations to all inter- 
national assemblies where their presence 
is permitted. I believe this article will 
be of interest to all Members of Congress, 
and under leave granted, I insert it in the 


REcorD: 
Rep PLOT 


(By Dr. George W. Crane) 


The Reverend Philip Lee, about 45, is the 
Chinese pastor of the Community Christian 
Church in Chicago’s Chinatown. His father 
was a Christian minister in China, where 
Philip Lee formerly conducted a series of 
radio broadcasts over several Chinese stations 
prior to Pearl Harbor. 

He had come to America to lecture and sing 
as a means of raising money to expand the 
radio work in China when World War II 
prevented his return. 

Many of you readers have heard him per- 
sonally, for he was invited by hundreds of 
American churches of various denominations 
to occupy their pulpits and sing The Holy 
City. 

While marooned in America, he first ac- 
cepted a large pulpit in Los Angeles and 
remained at that church for several years. 
Then the Chinese Christians in Chicago 
needed a livewire to sparkplug the comple- 
tion of their Community Christian Church, 
so they invited him to be their pastor. 

Mrs. Crane and I have known Philip Lee 
and his beautiful wife for 15 years. Recently 
my Bible class at the Chicago Temple invited 
him to give us a program of music and pic- 
tures which he had taken on his recent visit 
to his mother in Hong Kong. 

“When I was a high-school student in 
Canton in 1924,” Philip Lee told us, “the 
Russians showed their farsighted planning. 
For they lured thousands of Chinese teen- 
agers to Russia to study. They offered schol- 
arships with all expenses paid, including 
transportation. And many of my high- 
school classmates left for Russia, where they 
were thoroughly indoctrinated in commu- 
nism. 

“Most of them I have never seen since 
1924. But I notice with great interest that 
their names appear on the roster of Chinese 
Communist delegations to the United Nations 
and other international assemblies. 

“So Russia was laying the groundwork 
back in 1924 for what is going on at the 
present time.” 

Then Philip Lee gave us some other chal- 
lenging ideas of value to all Americans. 

“Here in Chicago we have 5,000 Chinese,”* 
he continued, “yet most of the churches ig- 
nore them and concentrate on missionary 
activity far afield. In our little church in 
Chinatown we are now operating a school 
bus and picking up 150 Chinese youngsters 
of nursery school age each day. They may 
not understand any English at all. 

“So Mrs. Lee and a corps of generous 
women operate this nursery school for such 
toddlers from 3 to 5. They teach them Eng- 
lish so they will be able to enter the Chicago 
kindergartens at the age of 5 and under- 
stand their teachers as well as their American 
classmates. 

“By offering this educational service to 
the Chinese parents, we enlist their interest 
and attract their children to our Christian 
church. And we employ Bible stories for 
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examples in our teaching of English. Thus, 
we attract both children and parents to 
church by this entering wedge. 

“If Christianity is to defeat atheistic com- 
munism, we must certainly be as farsighted 
as the Communist leaders and start with the 
children.” 


Prisoners of Charge Accounts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the weekly Observer, published 
in Oakland, Calif., is one of the oldest 
and most respected papers in the East 
Bay community. 

The issue of February 25 carried a 
pertinent editorial entitled “Prisoners of 
Charge Accounts,” written by the comely 
editor of the Observer, Marian Tibbetts. 

I commend the short editorial to your 
reading. 

PRISONERS OF CHARGE ACCOUNTS 


There was a time—and only a generation 
ago—when being in debt was almost dishon- 
erable. If a family couldn’t pay cash for 
a new Morris chair, it did without until the 
cash was available. 

But, as they say, times have changed. 
Debt has become a way of life for millions of 
people, particularly the younger folk. They 
don’t want to wait until they are 50 years 
old to enjoy those things that make living 
more gracious and comfortable. hey can 
have them now through easy credit. 

But the experts, who know what can hap- 
pen when a good thing is overdone, are 
worried at the abandoned way people are 
plunging themselves into debt. In the past 
few years consumer credit, which includes 
installment buying, has jumped to $32 billion 
and has increased $11 billion in the last 
year. On automobiles alone Americans owe 
over $12 billion, and on home mortgages, 
over $82 billion. 

More and more Americans are tying theme 
selves down with heavier and heavier finan- 
cial obligations to get all they can out of 
the present boom when everybody is working 
and there are so many nice things to be 
had—on time. 

Lavender automobiles with greater horse- 
power and shinier trim, chartreuse refriger- 
ators to match the kitchen paint job, hom 
freezers, TV, power mowers, clothes driers, 
all these tantalize the customer. And to 
meet the growing competition for the cus- 
tomer’s dollar, merchants are offering easier 
credit terms. So more often than not, the 
customer uses his credit instead of his head. 

Analysts point out that the sweet siren 
cry oi no money down and 36 months to pay 

o financial rocks. 
while earnings and 
Many 


Ironic as it 3 
buying are up, so are bankruptcies. 
people are overextending themselves. 

Throughout the country steps are being 
taken in one way or another to remind the 
American buying public that while there is 
nothing wrong with the use of credit, thrift 
is virtue that is not yet out of date. 

Some experts visualize that if the present 
trend were permitted to continue unre- 
stricted, inflation—or even depression— 
could be the result. 

There is little doubt about it, installment 
buying has helped to raise the living stand- 


may seem, 
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ard in this country. But there is no doubt, 
too, that thrift, good judgment, and patience 
have made an important contribution to the 
growth of this country. No one, to the best 
of our knowledge, has yet been able to find 
flaws in the old rule that you don’t spend 
more than you make. 


Philadelphia Naval Shipyard Needs 
Additional Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day an important meeting arranged by 
the Joint Committee for Yard Develop- 
ment of the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard 
and the chambers of commerce of Phil- 
adelphia and Camden was held in the 
Speaker’s dining room in the United 
States Capitol Building. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
bring to the attention of the congres- 
sional delegations from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware the unfortu- 
nate situation that exists at the Phila- 
delphia Naval Shipyard with respect to 
the reduction of the working force. 

The president of the joint commit- 
tee for yard development of the Phila- 
delphia Naval Shipyard was accom- 
panied by a delegation composed of his 
associate Officers, a large number of 
workers and representatives of the 
chambers of commerce. In presenting 
the situation to the Members of Congress 
attending the meeting, among other 
things he said: 

DELAWARE VALLEY, THE WORLD'S FASTEST- 
GROWING INDUSTRIAL AREA, NEEDS THE 
LARGEST NAVAL SHIPYARD AT PHILADELPHIA 

WHAT WE HAVE 

The Philadelphia Naval Base, the largest 
employer in a single plant in the Delaware 
Valley, has payed an intrinsic part in the 
zrowth of the Delaware Valley for 154 years. 
If the present plans of the Defense Depart- 
ment are carried out to reduce steadily the 
number of jobs in the navy yard, we will 
not only stop growing but will shrink. 

The Philadelphia Naval Shipyard’s plant 
facilities, evaluated at approximately $200 
million, has the following unique advan- 
tages: 

Best geographical location because of its 
sheltered inland position. 

Unobstructed deep water access to the sea. 

Fresh-water basin that is envied by the 
other shipyards. 

Two extra-large, 1,100-foot drydocks cap- 
able of docking large aircraft carriers of 
the Forrestal class for either construction, 
repair, or outfitting. 

The labor force accomplished, in the pe- 
riod from 1939 to the end of World War 
II, the following: 

One and one-half billion dollars worth of 
production work completed. 

Built 53 ships, aggregating a total of 285,- 
000 tons, including 3 battleships, 3 cruisers, 
and 3 aircraft carriers. (This is a record 
of more new construction than produced by 
any other naval shipyard.) 

Overhauled, repaired, and converted 1,218 
other vessels ranging in size from small 
patrol craft to heavy battleship. 
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We are now Delaware Valley's 
single asset. In 1955 the tri-st 
profited by: 

Approximately $53 million paiq to the 
civilian employees. 

Over $128 million patd to private contrac 
tors, who in turn employ many sSMall-busgj 
ness men as subcontractors. ; 

The stay of naval vessels assigned to the 
Philadelphia Naval Base. Ships bought their 

ws . - ata 
supplies. Approximately 6,000 officers and 
enlisted personnel procured 
goods last month. 


STeatest 
ate area 


Services anq 


WHAT WE NEED 

To continue with prosperity of our tr. 
state area, the Philadelphia Naval Shipyarg 
needs a new construction program as has 
been given to other neighboring shipyards, 
The Philadelphia Naval Shipyard (leading 
naval shipyard for new construction during 
World War II) has not been assigned any 
shipbuilding construction in over 10 years, 

Although the conversion projects of one 
guided missile light cruiser, one radar picket 
escort vessel, and one seaplane tender as- 
signed for the year 1956 are welcomed, tt 
does not maintain the nucleus of new con- 
struction skills which mobilization plans are 
made in peacetime for use in the event of a 
national emergency. Without such a nu. 
cleus of trained men, mobilization plans 
cannot be implemented. Instead, our 
know-how represented by our trained men, 
is being dangerously dissipated because of 
lack of new construction. - 

Philadelphia Naval Shipyard again must 
RIF 125 employees by the end of March 31, 
1956. The resultant loss of jobs and their 
generated buying power to business and in- 
dustry of our tristate area may have a “snow- 
balling” effect on the surplus labor in this 
area. 

A Member of Congress has recently named 
Philadelphia as a “threatened surplus labor 
area.” Unless the Defense Department 
modifies its definite plans for further reduc- 
tion of the civilian forces, the local labor 
situation may be worsened considerably and 
may be declared a “surplus labor area.” 

Should we have the potential of our famed 
navy yard wasted away while the Delaware 
Valley continues to expand as the Nation's 
foremost industrial area? 


LET’S MAKE IT RIGHT 


What makes New York presently a 16,000- 
man shipyard and Philadelphia a 10,000-man 
shipyard? Facilities are not lacking at 
Philadelphia. 

No attempt has been made to reflect the 
growth of the industrial capacity of this tri- 
State area in the manpower allocated to th 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard. 

The reductions-in-force ordered by the 
Bureau of Ships for the period ending De- 
cember 31, 1955, were carried out, although 
the workload of the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard at that time was more than ade- 
quate to support the labor force. Contrast 
this action with the fact that the New York 
Naval Shipyard, for the same period, reduced 
their original figure of 500 reduction-in- 
force notices to 290 because of “a revalua- 
tion of the workload situation—which re- 
vealed a need for a higher ceiling to meet 
urgent workload commitments.” 

No cuts were canceled at the Philadelphia 
Naval Shipyard for the same period. We 
know what is happening by March 31, What 
will happen on June 30, 1956?” 

WHAT PHILADELPHIA NEEDS 

The Philadelphia Naval Shipyard needs 
long-range new-construction program. 

Achieve an employment level commen 
surate with that of New York and Norfolk. 
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1956 
The Selective Service System Salutes 
Tennessee — The Name “Volunteer 
State” Richly Deserved 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Tennessee 
igs long been called the Volunteer State 
because of the patriotism of its citizens 
ip respond to the call to arms to protect 
our great Nation in the event of war or 


emergency. 

This term, ‘““Volunteer State,” has been 
aliving symbol to the young men of our 
state and an inspiration as they have 
ylunteered to serve our homeland. The 
heritage is justified and richly deserved. 

Because of this, I ask unanimous con- 
gnt that a copy of an article appearing 
in the Nashville Banner—a great news- 
paper of the South—issue of February 
4 last, be reprinted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SALUTES VOLUNTEER STATE 


Selective Service, the monthly bulletin of 
the Selective Service System, pays tribute 
tothe Volunteer State in its February issue. 

An article entitled ‘S. S. Operation in Ten- 
nessee Affirms ‘Volunteer’ Status,” reads as 
follows: 

“Tennessee is a@ most extraordinary rec- 
tangle of lakes, mountains, and cottonfields, 
stretching 550 miles from Memphis to Bristol, 
with a population well in excess of 3 million. 

“Hernando De Soto first feasted his star- 
tled eyes upon its beauty in 1541. Within 
les than a generation thereafter it was 
firmly settled by pioneers from north of 
the Ohio and east of the Great Smokies. 
Oficially it was admitted to the Union in 
1796, 

“Beginning at the Battle of King’s Moun- 
tain in 1780 and continuing through the 
Korean action 170 years later, the Tennessee 
reputation for being the Volunteer State has 
been brilliantly maintained. 

“During World War II great numbers of 
lis on local boards in Tennessee were filled 
nonth after month with volunteers. Even 
today it is commonplace for a local board 
to notify State headquarters that it has suf- 
ficient volunteers to fill its currently modest 
Vail, 

“A visitor to Tennessee gets the impres- 
sion of three separate States—a conserva- 
uve, mountain-laden, heavily industrialized 
asi Tennessee; valleys of great beauty in 
the Sequatchie and Cumberland areas, ex- 
t ig to the central portion of the State 
‘ohg ago designated by the poet, John Trot- 
wood Moore, as the dimple of the universe; 
and a flat area between the western hook of 
the Tennessee River and the broad Missis- 
where the highly productive farms 
ot west Tennessee nestle close to the metrop- 
ous of Memphis. 

“There are 103 local boards in Tennessee, 

Covering 95 counties. 
The man who was pronounced by Marshal 
‘0ch as the outstanding hero of World War I, 
fas been chairman of a Tennessee local board 
since 1940. He is the distinguished moun- 
‘tneer from Jamestown, whose skill with the 
rifle of frontier fame catapulted him into 
ord history, Sgt. Alvin C. York. 

“Longevity of service is a characteristic of 
membership on Tennessee local boards. A 
father substantial number join Sergeant 
York in continuous membership since 1940, 
and Tennessee boasts of an appeal board 
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which never changed personnel over a period 
of 15 years. 

“Scores of thousands of young Tennesseans 
have gone into military service fresh from 
mountain or metropolitan schools where they 
patriotically recited the Tennessean’s Creed, 
whose brief words say: 

*“*T am a Tennessean, as tolerant of race 
and creed as the mountains of the seasons. 

‘Love is embedded in me, like long valleys 
and deep streams. 

“King’s Mountain knows my footstep. 

* ‘Shiloh knows my tears. 

‘I was at Chalmette and Monterey and in 
the Argonne Forest. I stepped to the beaches 
of Normandy and spilled blood on Iwo Jima. 
I fought back at the Bulge. Heartbreak Ridge 
had my presence. On a multitude of fronts, 
I freed a multitude of people of the world. 

“*The blood of pioneers who gave great 
frontiers to America is in my veins. 

‘‘T walk without fear and humbly— 

*“As does my neighbor. 

“*This is freedom. 

‘‘I feel and breathe it, and will be quick 
to defend it. 

“My hand is lifted in allegiance to my 
State and my country, and in reverence to 
God, who in His wisdom has blessed America 
with freedom.’ 

“This creed has been familiar to Tennes- 
see schoolchildren and patriotic societies for 
many years. Its author is the present State 
director of Selective Service.” 





Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the REcorp, I include an excellent official 
statement commemorating Lithuanian 
Independence Day made by His Excel- 
lency Abraham Ribicoff, Governor of 
Connecticut. I would like to add that I 
wholeheartedly endorse the sentiments 
expressed so ably by Governor Ribicoff: 

LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE Day 
Freedom-loving people will join with Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian descent in Connecticut 
and throughout the world in observing Feb- 
ruary 16, 1956, as Lithuanian Independence 
Day. 

This will mark the 38th anniversary of the 
declaration of Lithuanian independence. 
This independence was lost again in June, 
1940, when Lithuania and the neighboring 
countries of Latvia and Estonia were occu- 
pied by Soviet forces. The occupation took 
place despite solemn promises to the con- 
trary, existing friendship and nonaggression 
pacts between the Baltic States and Russia. 
Although their fredom was short-lived, it 
lasted long enough to give hope to Lithu- 
anians that they will one day regain their 
independence and again take their rightful 
place in the family of nations. 

The observance of Lithuanian Indepen- 
dence Day will serve to remind the free peo- 
ple of the world of the wrong done the Baltic 
States. The fortitude of Lithuanians and 
their determination to regain their home- 
land is a source of inspiration to oppressed 
people everywhere. The people of Connecti- 
cut, who cherish the democratic blessings 
under which they live, are proud to partici- 
pate in the observance of Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence Day and to join in the prayers for 
the country’s liberation. 

ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Governor. 
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Address by Hon. Roy Harris at Savannah 
State College, Savannah, Ga. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago Hon. Roy Harris, a member 
of the board of regents of the State of 
Georgia, made an address at the Savan- 
nah State College, Savannah, Ga., the 
occasion being the dedication of two new 
buildings for that Negro college. 

Mr. Harris, at that time, spoke to his 
audience on our southern problems and 
I believe his address to be of major im- 
portance to all sections of this country. 
The address of Mr. Harris represents 
the considered thought of the whites and 
colored of good will in our section, and 
Mr. Harris has demonstrated by action 
over the years that he is interested in 
the Negro. The address of Mr. Harris 
is as follows: 

President Payne, members of the faculty, 
members of the student body, alumni, and 
guests, I am inclined to believe that you 
have already had advance notice of my com- 
ing. 

While you and I may not be able to agree 
on everything, I am quite sure that you 
will find that I am not the big, bad bear that 
some would have you think I am. 

When I first became a member of the 
board of regents, I had an opportunity to 
visit Savannah State College and to confer 
with your president, members of your facul- 
ty, and members of the alumni. 

COLLEGE HAS PROGRESSED 


I had an opportunity to see your physical 
plant and an opportunity to study the 
courses of instruction which were being 
offered here. 

I am pleased to note the great progress 
which this institution has made under the 
leadership of your president and his co- 
workers. 

In these few years, you have made great 
progress and the institution has greatly im- 
proved. The quality of instruction and the 
educational opportunities afforded here are 
far superior to what they were these few 
years ago. This improvement is due to the 
work of your president and his coworkers, 
together with the advice offered by the chan- 
cellor’s office in Atlanta and the members of 
the board of regents. 

FACULTY PAY INCREASED 

These two new buildings which you dedi- 
cate today are a great improvement and they 
make it possible for your president and his 


coworkers to create here a greater and a 
better institution for serving the members 
of your race. 

During this same time, the pay of the 


faculty members has been increased and the 
maintenance and operation funds of your 
institution have likewise been substantially 
increased. 

But we do not look upon the completion 
of your men’s dormitory and a health and 
physical education building, and the other 
things which have been done in the last few 
years, as being the end of the development 
of a great institution here. On the contrary, 
we look upon these things as merely the 
beginning. 

Already, plans are under foot for other 
buildings and for improving and strengthen- 
ing your faculty and the courses of instruc- 
tion which will be offered at this institution. 
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REVIEWS LEGISLATION 


The development of this institution 1s 
but another evidence of the value of the 
minimum foundation program for educa- 
tion which has been adpoted for the State 
of Georgia. 

You will recall that it was only a few 
years ago that a group of us started plans 
for equalizing educational opportunities in 
Georgia and for building a greater educa- 
tional system in this State. 

It was first started by the legisiature in 
1946 when a committee was appointed to 
make a study and to recommend a plan 
back to the State. This recommendation 
was made to the legislature in 1948 and in 
1949 the plan was enacted into law. 


SALES-TAX LAW 


By the passage of the sales tax and other 
tax measures, the legislature of this State 
implemented the minimum foundation pro- 
gram at its session of 1951. 

Since 1951, we have made progress on 
every phase of the educational program in 
Georgia. It is true that we have not yet 
constructed the physical plants nor pro- 
vided the system of instruction which this 
foundation program envisioned in the begin- 
ning. We are a long way from perfecting 
our system. Yet, at the same time we have 
traveled a long way and we are on the road 
to the building of a system of education 
which we believe will be the equal to that 
of any to be found in any State in the Union. 

This program and this development has 
been made possible through the friendly 
cooperation of all the people of this State. 

So long as we continue to cooperate and 
to work together on a friendly basis there 
is no limit to the things that we can do in 
Georgia and to the educational opportunities 
which may be offered to our peopie. 


COLLEGE’S DEVELOPMENT 


The development of this institution has 
come through the cooperation of your 
president, his coworkers, the board of 
regents, the Governors of the State and the 
members of the legislature. 

If you desire, we can continue to work to- 
gether in this spirit of friendship and in 
this spirit of cooperation to develop a much 
greater institution at Savannah State College 
than we have today. 

The success of the whole endeavor depends 
upon you people and upon what you want 
done with your institution. 

The Governor, the legislature, the regents 
and the chancellor are willing to work with 
you and are ambitious to build for you an 
institution of which you will be proud and 
one that will be of service to you. 

MARVELOUS CHANGES 

You only have to look about you to see 
the marvelous changes which have been 
brought about and which are being brought 
about in our educational system. It is de- 
signed to give equal educational opportunity 
to every child who lives in Georgia regardless 
of whether he lives in the cities or in the 
rural areas, and regardless of his race. 

No building can be constructed in a day. 
No educational system can be perfected ina 
year. It will take a generation at least and 
every person in Georgia today has a right to 
feel proud of the progress that we have made 
since 1951 and I can assure you that the 
State government and the people of the State 
stand ready and willing to finance a program 
which we hope someday to see firmly estab- 
lished in this State. 

I think it is well that we think back about 
the history of Georgia during the past 90 
years. 

It was only a little over 90 years ago when 
the Confederate forces, were defeated and 
the soldiers of the Confederate Army re- 
turned to their homes to find most of their 
homes destroyed, the business and industry 
of the South completely destroyed and with 
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the members of your race and the members 
of my race broke and without any finances 
whatsoever. 

HARD TIME IN SOUTH 


Fifty years ago, when I was a youngster, 
the old people who lived in that day and 
time used to tell me how they boiled the 
dirt from their smokehouse floors to get 
their salt and how they eked out an exist- 
ence on sweet potatoes, parched corn, and 
turnips. 

You and I today can’t possibly visualize 
what a hard time the members of my race 
and the members of your race had in those 
days. There was no such thing as money. 
There was no such thing as machinery and 
equipment. Everything had been destroyed. 

So, our forefathers started out amid the 
ashes of ruin to build a new economy and a 
new social order in the South. 

After a period of trial and anguish, by 
common consent, we finally adopted a new 
social order in the South and we gradually 
hammered away at building a new economic 
order. 

PEOPLE WERE HUNGRY 


I can go back in my memory to about 1900. 
I have had the privilege of studying Georgia 
history in detail during this period. I have 
listened to the stories of the old people as 
they gathered in town on Saturday after- 
noons and as they gathered in the churches 
on Sunday. I have listened to them talk 
around the family fireside, and I can tell you 
that between 1865 and the period of the First 
World War, in 1917 and 1918, there was no 
prosperity in this State for either my race or 
for yours as a general rule. 

It is true that a few individuals were able 
to accumulate a wealth, but they were few 
and far between. 

The wartime conditions in 1917 and 1918 
produced prosperity in Georgia for a short 
time, and then we saw the advent of the boll 
weevil in 1921, and we reverted back to the 
hard times prior to the First World War. At 
the latter part of the twenties we saw the 
great depression, which lasted until the mid- 
dle of the 1930's. 


STATE IS PROGRESSING 


Beginning with 1935, we saw a great change 
come over Georgia and we started building 
on a sounder basis, and since that time we 
have enjoyed a fair degree of prosperity. 

In recent years we have seen a revolution 
in our farming. We have turned to ma- 
chinery, and a lot of people who formerly 
lived on the farms have had to move to town 
to find employment. We have seen indus- 
tries coming into the towns, and Georgia 
rapidly becoming a great industry State. 

All of this has changed our economy and 
we are facing today a great opportunity if 
we are willing to take advantage of it. 

Our economy and our way of life have been 
worked out by the members of your race 
and the members of my race working to- 
gether in a spirit of friendliness. 

I am proud that I believe today that the 
South is coming into its own and that eco- 
nomic opportunity faces us. 

INCOME ON INCREASE 


I make that statement even though I 
recognize that with all the progress we have 
made that the per capita income of the 
people of Georgia is less than that of the 
average of the Nation by five hundred dollars. 
But we are making progress and we are in- 
creasing our per capita income and we are 
gradually whittling away at the difference 
which exists between our earning power and 
that of the average of the Nation. 

The lack of educational opportunity in 
Georgia has contributed greatly to our low 
earning powcr and our low per capita in- 
come and I am one of those who believes 
that we cannot bring our per Capita income 
up to that of the more prosperous States 
until we do have time to produce a people 
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sufficiently educated and skilled to make ¢h; 
possible. In fact, we must have an ete is 
tional system equal to the best ang that all 
of our people must have an opportunity 14 
secure the knowledge and the skills that ar 
necessary to raise the standard of living = 
our people. A 
NINETY YEARS AGO 


Now all of our progress has not been ac 
complished without a hard struggle ang 
without a lot of strife. 

Ninety years ago there came into the South 
from the Northern and Midwestern States 
a group of adventuresome people whom We 
have come to know as carpetbaggers, They 
came for the sole purpose of enriching them. 
selves and taking advantage of the Members 
of your race. 

They came promising them forty acres of 
land and a mule apiece and the mixing of 
the races through certain acts of Congress 
and which they called the Civil Rights Bills, 


PLUNDERERS OF SOUTH 


The old-time carpetbaggers used the mem. 
bers of your race. They used them as sacri. 
ficial goats in order to secure the election 
to office and the stealing of what little busi. 
ness and industry which was left in the 
South. 

As soon as they were able to enrich them. 
selves, they were gone. They bankrupted the 
treasury of practically every State in the 
South. They issued fraudulent bonds ang 
entered into every scheme to defraud and 
pauperize the people of this and other States 
in the South. i 

As a result of your people’s following the 
carpetbaggers, ill feeling developed between 
your race and mine. Bitterness, strife, and 
the spilling of blood resulted. 

It was a great price that the members of 
both races paid as a result of this terrible 
period in the history of our great State. 


FLED THE COUNTRY 


But let me remind you that the carpet- 
baggers didn’t stay to help rebuild the eco- 
nomic and social orders. 

They departed with their carpetbags as 
they came. 

They left our forefathers holding the bag, 

Finally we, by mutual consent, evolved a 
pattern of life in the South whereby the two 
races could live together in peace and har- 
mony and are building a State in which we 
can live and prosper. 

The progress that you and I enjoy today is 
a result of the self-sacrifice and the labors of 
our forefathers. It was they who paid the 
price, and it was a terrible and bitter price, 
that they paid for our way of life and for 
our means of making a living. 


MISLED AND DEFRAUDED 


The members of your race finally learned 
that the carpetbaggers were not their friends. 
They found that they only came to mislead 
and defraud them for self-enrichment. 

After we have pulled ourselves up by our 
bootstraps and after all of the hardships We 
have endured, there comes into our area 4 
new group who would array race against 
race and section against section. 

They forget that 90 years ago they didn’t 
deliver the 40 acres of land and a mule t 
each of your forefathers. They forget that 
90 years ago they didn’t deliver the other 
promises which they made to your fore 
fathers. 

SAME OLD PROMISES 


Now they come with the same old promises 

They come seeking to divide the people of 
the South again. They come seeking to de 
stroy the friendly relations which we have 
tediously built up over the years. 

They come seeking to enlist your aid i 
the enforced integration of the races. 

They come seeking your aid to return 0 
the old days of bitterness, strife, and blood- 
shed. For as surely as the sun rises and set 
if the power of the Federal courts is eve 
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to enforce the integration of the races 


vn South there will be a long period of 
bitterness, hatred, and bloodshed. 


OUTSIDERS WILL RUN 

If this day should ever come these out- 
siders Will not be here to suffer. Once again 
it will be the people of your race and the 
eople of my race who live in Georgia. 

should this time ever come, these modern- 
day carpetbaggers will have left and they 
won't be here to take part. And if you live 
jong enough you will live to learn that the 
members of your race living in this genera- 
tion have been duped with other promises 
similar to that of the 40 acres and the mule. 

Now let me give you a test of the sincerity 
of these modern-day carpetbaggers. They 
picture to you a paradise which they propose 
to create here in the Southland. 

WHAT KIND OF PARADISE 

Now, let’s see what kind of a paradise they 
nave created for your race in the States 
from whence they come. 

Have you ever been to the Hariem section 
of New York City? Have you ever been into 
the big Negro areas of Philadelphia and 
Chicago? 

I have. 

If you have, you know the story. 

If you haven’t been, I ask you to talk with 
someone who has been. 

If you have an opportunity to go to Chi- 
cago, I hope you will go. There are large 
areas of the city where the members of my 
race and the members of your race are lined 
up in bitter battle fighting over residential 
areas. 

You will find there 1 housing project 
where it requires 300 policemen every day 
to keep down violence and disorder, 

NORTHERN ATTITUDE 


I wonder if you know how many of your 
race are employed as school teachers in the 
States of New York, Massachusetts, and Illi- 
nois. How many does the States of Pennsyl- 
yania and Ohio employ? 

There are more members of your race em- 
ployed in Georgia alone than there are in all 
of these States combined. 

Ask Dr. Payne to name you a member of 
your race who happens to be president of a 
college. How many of your race have been 
permitted to teach in the State colleges and 
universities there? 

We are now entering into a new era in 
Georgia and in the South. Opportunities 
are opening for both races and you are going 
to see unlimited opportunities here. 

SOUTH’S WAY OF LIFE 

Our way of life in the South has evolved 
over a 90-year period of trial and hardships 
and you are now witnesses to the progress 
that has been made under this way of life. 
To disrupt this way of life and to produce 
bitterness, hatred and bloodshed jeopardizes 
our future progress and development. 

As I see it, there can be no progress with- 
out good will. As I see it, there can be no 
Progress without cooperation and without 
peace. 

; The way of the modern-day carpetbagger 
leads to bitterness, to hate, to strife, to tur- 
moil and bloodshed. 

It means a halt to the progress we have 
made in our school system. It means a halt 
to the progress that you are making at 
Savannah State Colle ge. 

_80, I submit to you that the way of life 
that has brought to us peace, understanding, 
Progress, prosperity and happiness and 
Which holds so many promises for the future 
Is worthy of continuing. 

PROUD OF RACE 

The white people of this State will not 
Voluntarily surrender that way of life. They 
Will fight for its continuance and its preser- 
vation. 

__ Now, in conclusion, it seems that we have 
enong us some members of your race who 
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appear to be ashamed of your race. I say 
to you that you have every right to be proud 
of your race. 

Your race in America during the last 90 
yesrs has made more progress than your 
race has made in the history of its existence 
up until that time. 

It is a fine record and one of which you 
have a right to be proud. 


DISRAELI CITED 


The great Jewish statesman of Gréat Brit- 
ain, Disraeli, said in effect that pride of 
race is the greatest force on earth. 

We can live together as two great races, 
each maintaining its own pride and each 
maintaining its own integrity. 

So long as we do, the hope of the future 
will be bright, but with strife, turmoil, and 
bloodshed, the hope of the future is dismal. 

I hope the next time I have an oppor- 
tunity to come to Savannah State College 
that I will be able to witness more new 
buildings and to see this institution one of 
the greatest of its kind in America. 





Social and Economic Progress Forecast 
for Chicago Because of St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project—Has the Chicago Trib- 
une Experienced a Change of Heart 
Toward Public Works Projects? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the past few years one of the most 
consistent and severe critics of great 
public-works projects in our country has 
been the Chicago Tribune. I am happy 
to report here today that there has been 
an apparent change of heart in the at- 
titude of this newspaper toward Federal 
public works programs, 

One of the great newspapers of the 
South, the Nashville Tennessean, has 
called the attention of the public to this 
apparent change of heart and policy in 
an editorial regarding the Chicago 
Tribune’s praise of the St. Lawrence 
seaway development. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of this editorial 
appearing in the Nashville Tennessean, 
issue of February 27, last, be reprinted 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

The editorial follows: 

WHoO’s SOCIALISTIC Now? 

To anyone familiar with the fretful at- 
tacks the Chicago Tribune has been making 
against the TVA all these years, a recent 
series of articles in that reactionary journal 
should be quite a revelation. 

Bubbling over with excitement about what 
the St. Lawrence seaway is going to mean to 
the Great Lakes area, the Tribune enthusi- 
astically reports that the project has gen- 
erated ‘‘vast dreams of economic and social 
progress.’”’ Not one Great Lakes port will be 
untouched by the wondrous changes to be 
wrought, it says. And for Chicagoland itself, 
the Tribune finds “ample historical prece- 
dent” to support the statement by the presi- 
dent of the association of commerce that “it 
appears inevitable that Chicago will become 
the greatest city the world has ever pown — 
perhaps within the next 25 years.” 
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Social and economic progress? From a 
Federal Government project? Andon ariver, 
at that? 


How strange to find the Tribune now 
clucking approvingly over such a prospect. 
We had gained the impression, from its 
fulminations against the TVA, that it con- 
sidered any such notion to be socialistic 
planning akin to subversion. 

It would now appear, however, that the 
Tribune’s ideas of socialism and subsidiza- 
tion and such are determined by the prox- 
imity of the river development in question, 
“Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 





Foreign Aid Versus the United States 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
the Congress will be called upon to vote 
authorization and appropriations for 
foreign aid. 

Maj. Hamilton A. Long, a member of 
the kar of the State of New York and 
author of House Document No. 213, 83d 
Congress. Permit Communist Conspira- 
tors To Be Teachers? has addressed an 
open letter to Members of Congress on 
the subject, Foreign Aid Versus the 
United States Constitution. I feel that 
the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD should have the benefit of his anal- 
ysis and thinking on this subject and 
therefore am asking leave to insert same 
in the REcorp: 

FOREIGN AID VERSUS THE UNITED STATES CON= 
STITUTION—AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CON- 
GRESS, ESPECIALLY MEMBERS OF SENATE AND 
IOUSE COMMITTEES ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AND APPROPRIATIONS, THE, CAPITOL, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

The Constitution defines the limits on the 
Federal Government’s powers. They can be 
enlarged properly by the people only, by the 
prescribed amending process. Lacking such 
amendment, any attempt by any branch of 
the Government (executive, legislative, or 
judicial) to exercise enlarged powers is 
usurpation. Washington’s Farewell Address 
warned—in keeping with the conviction of 
his fellow leaders and with the lesson of his- 
tory—that usurpation is “the customary wea- 
pon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed.” Jefferson phrased the same warning 
somewhat differently but no less sharply, in 
his famous Kentucky Resolutions in 1798: 

“It would be a dangerous delusion were a 
confidence in the men of our choice to si- 
lence our fears for the safety of our rights: 
that confidence is everywhere the parent of 
despotism—free government is founded in 
jealousy, and not in confidence; it is jealousy 
and not confidence which prescribes limited 
constitutions, to bind down those whom we 
are obliged to trust with power: that our 
Constitution has accordingly fixed the limits 
to which, and no further, our confidence may 
go * * *, In questions of power, then, let 
no more be heard of confidence in man, but 
bind him down from mischief by the chains 
of the Constitution.” 

In considering the subject of aid by our 
Government to governments of foreign coun- 
tries—for example, assistance to the Govern- 
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ment of Egypt in financing the proposed As- 
wan Dam—is it not necessary to consider the 
following questions? 

1. What about the Constitution's limits on 
the Federal Government’s power? 

2. Under which of the Constitution’s pro- 
visions is the Federal Government empow- 
ered to tax the American people to raise 
money to be given to the Government of 
Egypt to help it build public works, such as 
the proposed Aswan Dam? 

3. Is this not usurpation of 
whether under a general program or merely 
for specific projects, whether short-term or 
long-range? 

4. Is not such usurpation all the more 
dangerous now because forming part of a 
pattern, created since 1937 (when the United 
States Supreme Court began its own policy of 
usurping power, by way of “reverse interpre- 
tation” of the Constitution—reversing at will 
a century and a half of the Court’s conclu- 
sive definitions of the controlling intent of 
those who had framed and ratified the Con- 
stitution and its amendments), which in 
practice has amounted to defying the in- 
tended limits on Federal power under the 
Constitution, as amended? 

5. Since usurpation is amoral—lacking in 
public morality—is it not indulging in self- 
contradiction to propose, as is now being 
done, that the present Congress evade the 
Constitution’s limits on its power by im- 
posing a “moral” obligation on succeeding 
Congresses to fulfill continuing commit- 
ments to be made now for support of long- 
term projects such as the Aswan Dam 
project? 

6. How can the word “moral” be applied 
to amoral evasion of the Constitution by 
those sworn to uphold it in all its integrity, 
in spirit as well as in letter, and further- 
more in support of an amoral purpose: in 
furtherance of usurpation of power? 

7. Besides amounting in effect to a fraud 
on the Constitution and therefore on the 
American people, on American posterity, 
would not such a step by the present Con- 
gress work a fraud on the Government and 
the people of the other country involved— 
through leading them to rely in some degree 
upon that which could not merit any reli- 
ance whatever, being null and void ab initio 
because in violation of the limits on Federal 
power as fixed by the Constitution, as 
amended? 

8. Is it not true that any and all usurpa- 
tion of power constitutes sabotage of the 
Republic, by helping to undermine its bed- 
rock foundation, the Constitution—and 
therefore betrayal of the liberties of the 
American people of today and of the just 
heritage (of individual liberty) of Ameri- 
can posterity? 

Your serious and prompt attention is in- 
vited to these questions. It is urgently 
recommended that all Members of Congress, 
specially members of the above-named com- 
mittees, make public soon their position re- 
spectively on this issue, for or against usurpa- 
tion of power, in this or any other connec- 
tion, with or without executive or judicial 
connivance; so that the self-governing Amer- 
ican people can act wisely in the light there- 
of—in defense of individual liberty for Amer- 
icans not only of today but for all time to 
come. 

For self-identification, I refer to the state- 
ment about me by Representative Frep Bus- 
BEY on page iii of my study entitled “Permit 
Communist Conspirators To Be Teachers?’’; 
which was written by me as a private citizen 
but adopted by the United States House of 
Representatives as House Document 213, 83d 

Congress, 1st session, on July 16, 1953. I 
send this open letter solely as an individual, 


priv 


power—- 


ate Citizen, 


A. LONG. 


HAMILTON 
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America’s Guided Missiles Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSOW 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to include my comments 
on America’s guided missiles program 
made on CBS radio network on March 1, 
1956. 

In the sense that we must press ahead 
at every turn, we have a crash program. 
We do not, and should not, tear our hair 
out and go around excitedly doing fool- 
ish things. Actually, the development 
nature of this job must be recognized. 
To a great degree the job involves the 
creative thinking of scientists and engi- 
neers in its present stage. This type of 
work is not susceptible to 3-shift or 7- 
day per week operation except for very 
short periods. 

On the other hand, there are parts of 
the job where three-shift operation is 
possible. Thus, in the fabrication and 
testing of propulsion units, three shifts 
are being used. Certain building con- 
struction is also on overtime and extra 
shift. Actually the contractors are au- 
thorized unlimited overtime and are us- 
ing a great amount of it. I feel that the 
Defense Department is putting full pres- 
sure of the project and as it becomes a 
production problem instead of a research 
and development project, there will be 
more and more overtime and three- 
shift work. 

The guided missile programs of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force are going full 
speed ahead. Honors go to the United 
States Army for perfecting the first suc- 
cessful ballistics guided missile. The 
recent 300-mile test of the Redstone mis- 
sile furnished the essential data needed 
for the great breakthrough. The Army 
is on the verge of breaking the barrier 
in the great guided missile race. The 
1,500-mile missile will soon become a 
reality. 

Within 18 to 24 months the inter- 
mediate range ballistics guided missile 
will be in full-scale production and the 
antimissile automatic interceptor has 
definitely passed the blueprint stage and 
contracts will be awarded soon. 

The 1,500-mile Redstone-type missile 
will extend the combat zones of both the 
Army and Navy. And these services are 
now jointly working on a program for 
the tactical employment of the new 
weapon, which in view of its potential 
for carrying fragmentation, blast, chem- 
ical, bacteriological and atomic war- 
heads will provide both the Army and 
Navy accurate, reliable, all-weather fire 
support of tremendous flexibility, power 
and volume. 

Missile experts say that the 1,500-mile 
missile can be launched from either sub- 
marines or surface carriers. Hence, 
vitally strategic targets within the Soviet 
orbit will be within easy range from 
highlyg mobile and secret launching 
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bases. Also, it can be launch , 
global network of air ay saa "4 
the Soviet Union and Red China —_ 
Of course, we desire and we m 
maintain leadership in the Sechenat 
fields which underly military eens 
We must take advantage of any techno. 
logical potentialities for new weapons - 
this sort. But we must not let this thing 
get out of perspective, although we al. 
ready know that the Russians have 
modern aircraft capable of delivering 
atomic weapons. : 
Statements have been made that the 
Russians have fired a 15,000-mile range 
missile. I deny categorically that any. 
one in this country has proof to back up 
this statement: And contrary to certain 
published statements, the Russians pres. 
ently do not have a 1,500-mile missile 
according to the most reliable sources 
The United States is two jumps ahead 
of the Soviets in both the intermediate 
range ballistics missile and the inter. 
continental ballistics missile. And there 
is every indication that the Defense De. 
partment officials are pushing the missile 
programs as rapidly as can be moved, 
And I think certain people are going 
a mighty long way in implying that 
President Eisenhower, with his military 
background, is operating ill-advised)y or 
inefficiently in the military field. 





1950 Priest Bill Gaining Respect 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Nashville-Tennessean of Feb- 


ruary 19, 1956: 

WASHINGTON REPORT—1950 PrIEsT BILL GalN- 
ING RESPECT—SCIENCE FOUNDATION SET UP 
BY ACT LIKELY To GET BIGGER APPROPRIATION 

(By Lois Laycook) 
WASHINGTON.—Legislation sponsored by 

Representative J. Percy Priest establishing 4 

national science foundation may prove to be 

invaluable insurance on the Nation's security 

Our military leaders warn that Russia 
engaged in a massive crash program to edl- 
cate scientists, engineers, and mathematl- 
cians. At the same time, there has been’ 
steady decrease in the number of students 
entering scientific studies in this country. 

Lewis Strauss, chairman of the Atomic 

Energy Commission, and Adm. H. G. Rick- 

over, builder of the first atomic submarine, 

have expressed concern not so much witt 

Russia’s 300 division army, or with its more 

than 300 submarine navy, although these @® 

disturb them. They are more worried aboui 
the rapid decline in scientific and engineti- 
ing graduates. Strauss and Rickover tem 
this gap in our educational system “Ameri: 
ca’s Achilles’ heel.” 

PRIEST became concerned over the increas 
ing lack of interest in scientific studies se’ 

eral years ago. Shortly after the close 0 


World War II, the Tennessee Congressmél 


was among a group of Government official 
invited to a meeting with Dr. Vannev# 
Bush, famed atomic scientist. 


Bush told te 
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oup that the Nation’s future security was 
in danger unless something was done to en- 
courage a better program of science educa- 


tion. 


BILL DEFEATED IN 1946 


priest drafted a bill establishing a na- 
tional science foundation and introduced it 
in the House in 1946. Surprisingly, the bill 
met with stiff opposition. After a difficult 
floor fight, the bill was passed only to be 
yetoed by President Truman on a legal tech- 
nicality. 

In 1950, PRIEST introduced a revised bill. 
It finally passed and became law just before 
the outbreak of the Korean war. 

The foundation is attempting to step up 
the country’s scientific education program 
through grants to universities for research 


projects, fellowships, and scholarships in 
science to worthy students and science 
teachers. 


In its early years the foundation strug- 
gled along on niggardly appropriations, 
Last year, however, Congress became con- 
vinced that the danger of Russia overtaking 
the United States in scientific development 
was real, and proceeded to increase funds for 
the agency. This year, an even greater ap- 
propriation is expected. 





The Christian Impact 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unaninious consent of the House, I am 
privileged to include with these remarks 
the following forceful address of Arch- 
bishop Patrick A. O’Boyle, of Washing- 
ton, before the John Carroll Society at 
the Mayflower Hotel here in Washington 
on Tuesday evening, February 28, 1956: 

THE CHRISTIAN IMPACT 


(Address by Archbishop O’Boyle before the 
John Carroll Society, February 28, 1956) 


I have entitled this talk “The Christian 
Impact.’”’ The John Carroll Society is a body 
of men dedicated, like all other Catholic 
organizations, to follow and to practice the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, as expounded by 
our holy mother, the church. We expect 
the members of this distinguished group to 
act as a leaven influencing by their exemplary 
lives, their words, and, above all, by their 
deeds those with whom they associate. 

Tonight, due to your gracious indulgence, 
it is my privilege to express a few thoughts 
Which I fervently hope will be helpful in 
guiding your thinking in some of the knotty 
questions of the day. I am encouraged to 
do this because of the sterling character of 
the membership of this society and because 
of the significant fact that your motto, like 
my own, is “State in Fide’—stand fast in 
the faith. 

The impact you will make, individually and 
collectively, will be fruitful only insofar as 
yeu do not set up a wall of separation be- 
tween your Catholic teaching and your daily 
lives and insofar as you strive to renew all 
things in Christ. May I discuss with you the 
impact of three Popes on the economic 
thinking of modern times and also a few 
Problems which we must face up to because 
ot our Catholic beliefs. 

: Nineteen centuries ago, St. Paul chal- 
enged his disciples in Ephesus to make a 
Teal impact for Christ by rebuilding society 
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in the image of the Savior. His was a daring 
challenge to Christians to reform the world. 

But there are others, too, with programs of 
reform. Over a century ago, for example, 
Karl Marx preached his doctrine of total 
change. He called for hatred, where St. Paul 
spoke of love. He preached violence and 
destruction, whereas the apostle talked of 
renewing and rebuilding. Marx's program 
became a reality under the guidance of 
Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev. The Chris- 
tian program was conserved and propagated 
by the church and put into practice by mil- 
lions of devoted believers. Against the un- 
holy three of communism, we can match 
the wisdom, the inspiration, and the leader- 
ship of Popes Leo XIII, Pius XI, and Pius 
XII. 

Marx was right in seeing the need for re- 
form when too many others were blinded to 
the evils of his time. We today can speak 
of the blessings of modern industry, but we 
should not forget the tragic conditions of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. May I quote 
a document describing these conditions. 
The writer spoke of “the inhumanity of em- 
ployers.” He said that “a very few eceed- 
ingly rich men have laid a yoke almost of 
Slavery on the numberless masses of un- 
propertied workers.” 

The writer was not Kar] Marx, he was Pope 
Leo XIII. He had in mind conditions that 
seem unbelievable to us today—poverty so 
great that not only were women compelled 
to do heavy work in factories and mines, 
but even children of 6 or 7 years spent long 
hours in the factory. He thought of work- 
ing hours so long that they called for the 
utmost in human endurance. Men, women, 
and children did not live under those con- 
ditions. They merely dragged out an ani- 
mal-like existence in utter misery and 
wretchedness, 

We can understand why Marx and other 
reformers reacted so violently against the 
conditions of those days. But unfortunately 
their remedy was worse than the disease. 
By contrast, Pope Leo XIII, in his memorable 
encyclical ‘On the Condition of Workers,” 
laid down a program of reform based on the 
wisdom and sanity of the Gospels. He was 
unsparing in his criticism of injustice and 
inhumanity, but he was equally vigorous in 
condemning socialism as destructive of basic 
human rights. He defended the right of 
workers to organize into unions. He called 
for humane social legislation to protect the 
helpless and defenseless. 

To millions of Catholics, and to many 
who were not members of the church, the 
appeal of Leo was a call to action. The 
trend toward real reform was stepped up, 
and the danger of socialism receded. At the 
end of the First World War, when the na- 
tions of the world were drawing up a pro- 
gram of justice and moral reform as a basis 
for peace, their recommendations exactly 
paralleled the principles of the sovereign 
Pontiff. 

Unfortunately, too many persons 
these lessons. The frenzied and hectic pros- 
perity of the 1920's brought about new abuses 
which were to culminate in a great world- 
wide depression. Wild speculation, dishon- 
esty, betrayal of trust—all these were to bear 
their bitter fruit in the closing of our banks, 
the millions of unemployed in ever-longer 
breadlines, and the growing disillusionment 
of many in the economic system that made 
this possible. 

Once again extreme counsels were 
throughout the world, and, once again a 
great pope intervened. Twenty-five years ago 
this coming May Pope Pius XI issued his 
encyclical, On Reconstructing Social Order. 
Like his predecessor, he was ruthless in cas- 
tigating the greed, dishonesty, and disordered 
ambition that made a shambles of economic 
life. But he gave no comfort to those who 
sounded the deathkKnell for private property 
and free enterprise. He repeated Pope Leo's 
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condemnation of socialism and told the sor- 
did truth about communism to a world that 
was self-deceived about the rulers in the 
Kremlin. 

In contrast to the easy but false solutions 
to the social problem, the Holy Father spelied 
out in detail the true principles that 
guide economic life. It must be founded on 
private ownership, in contrast to collectiv- 
ism. But this must be ownership tempered 
by moral and social responsibility, not the 
unregulated individualism that abused and 
almost destroyed the right of ownership. 

The pope outlined rights and duties for 
both capital and labor, again rejecting the 
extremes of collectivism and unregulated in- 
dividualism. He insisted that government 
has the right and duty to pass social 
lation in the interests of the common wel- 
fare. But he warned against excessive power 
in the state that would stifle rather than 
encourage the initiative of individuals. He 
called for cooperation rather than conflict 
as a ruling principle of economic life. Not 
only did he deplore the bitterness of the 
class struggle, but he also warned against a 

in society that makes it difficult 
to practice social justice. He wanted all 
producers, whether workers or owners, t 
work together in an organized fashion for 
the good of all. Finally, he called ster: 
for moral and religious reform as the neces- 
sary basis for social reform. If greed and 
selfishness rule the minds of men, rather 
than justice and charity, any program of re- 
form would be at best incomplete, and prob- 
ably unworkable. 

Such, in a nutshell, is the program of san- 
ity and moderation that Pope Pius XI offered 
to the world in the dark days of 1931. Again, 
we ask: How was it received? What effect 
did it have upon the world? What lessons 
does it contain for us today? 

To answer the first question, tnis encyclical 
was received with mixed feelings. To 
lions this was the first ray of light after years 


of darkness. I 
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But to others stubbornly set 
in ways of thinking that produced the evils 
of the thirties, this was a challenge that they 
could not accept May I quote the Pope's 
own reaction, found in his encyclical, On 
Atheistic Communism, issued 1n 1937: 

“It is unfortunately true that the manner 
of acting in certain Catholic circles has done 
much to shake the faith of the wor 
classes in the religion of Jesus Christ 
oY have refused to understand that 
Christian charity demands the recognition 
of certain rights due to the workingman 
which the church has explicitly acknowl- 
edged. What is to be thought of the action 
of those Catholic employers who in one place 
succeeded in preventing the reading of our 
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industrialists who even to this day hat 
shown themselves h¢ e to a labor move- 
ment that we ourselves recommended? Is 





not deplorable that the right of private prop- 





erty defended by the church should so often 
have been used as a weapon to defraud the 
workingman of his just i 
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but surely, the 


slowly wisdom of this 
document became widely acknowledged. In 
Europe, for example, a new generation f 
tat 2n, trained in this teaching, was to 
world outstanding 

accident that leaders such as Adenauer 
De Gasperi, Monnet and Bidau 
gave Europe its soundest guidance in the 
postwar world. The courageous example 
Premier Diem in Inc hina derives tf 
While others were indifferent 
toyed with socialisn 
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to communism and 
tnese leaders steered a straicg based 
on sound Christian principles 
Nor should we overlook the economic and 
social confusion that gripped much of Europe 
‘r the Second World War. In France r 
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alization of property. In reply, the present 
Holy Father cited with telling effect the prin- 
ciples laid down by his predecessor in 1931. 
Still later, in Germany, efforts were made to 
claim for workers, as a natural right, rights 
of management in industry equal to those of 
the owners. Again, Pope Pius XII inter- 
vened, asking that social reform be based on 
the sound principles stated so masterfully 
by his predecessor. On amore positive plane, 
legislation in both France and Belgium 
brought the beginnings of industrial coun- 
cils, in the effort to replace class strife by 
organized cooperation. 

Even in our own country, the teachings 
of Pope Pius XI have had a profound influ- 
ence. For example, the late Professor 
Schumpeter of Harvard University repeat- 
edly told his students and his fellow econ- 
omists that they had much to learn from 
the Holy Father. Again, it may be difficult 
to pinpoint the achievement of the late 
Mser. John A. Ryan, of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, and of the thou- 
sands of priests and laymen inspired by his 
ideas. But no one would deny this influence 
upon the climate of our times, both in mod- 
erating extreme programs and in promoting 
vigorously the implementing of social justice 
in economic life. 

All this leads to the question: What les- 
sons does this teaching contain for us today? 
We live in a world that, superficially at least, 
is vastly different from that of 1931. Instead 
of tragic unemployment, we have had al- 
most 16 years of continuous prosperity and 
high employment. The contrast between bit- 
ter poverty and extreme weaith is not so 
common in our country today. Workers 
have gained more than any other economic 
group in the intervening 25 years. Grave 
abuses, such as drove us to the abyss in 
1929, are no longer common. A body of 
social regulation, now accepted in principle 
by all groups in the country, has helped in 
introducing sanity and stability into eco- 
nomic life. 

Can we say, then, that the work is done 
and that no further challenge remains to 
confront us? I answer this question by 
asking another: Can we say that Christian 
principles truly rule in modern society? 

Suppose that we answer this question by 
facing up to a few of the problems that con- 
front us today. As a first example, let us 
make an honest audit of the race problem 
that is currently so much discussed in the 
United States. We might go back to the 
quotation that I read from the 1937 En- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI. There the Pope 
speaks of the scandal given by Catholics who 
do not accept or practice simple teachings 
of justice and charity. The race questicn, 
once we acknowldege that we are all children 
of the same Father, is equally simple in 
principle. It is fundamentally a matter of 
how we regard our fellow man. Do we segre- 
gate, condemn, and degrade people on the 
basis of race? Or do we acknowledge that 
all men are our brothers in Christ? 

I recognize that the securing of full jus- 
tice for our colored brethren presents prob- 
lems. Differences in culture, education, and 
living habits, due in the main to segrega- 
tion and restricted oportunities, are not 
easily bridged. That there are diificulties, 
no sensible person would deny. But what 
is our attitude in the face of these probleins? 
Are difficulties an excuse for inactiun, or, 
on the contrary, a challenge to vigorous and 
intelligent action? Are we negative and 
passive as steps are taken to bring full jus- 
tice to the colored, or are we in the midst 
of the struggle, willing to risk mistakes, if 
necessary, but always striving to do the fair, 
the just, the kindly, the Christian thing? 

Concretely, what can we do about the race 
problem today? It seems to me that there 
are two broad lines of approach. First, each 
of us should ask: in what area, that I can 
influence, are Negroes discriminated against 
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merely because of their race? Do I know 
of competent doctors who are not free to 
practice their profession in the same way 
that a white doctor of equal ability could? 
Are there areas of employment closed to 
qualified persons, merely because of their 
race? Would we raise a social barrier against 
someone whom we would have welcomed, had 
not the mere accident of color intervened? 

A second line of approach is suggested by 
an argument which runs this way: it is fool- 
ish to seek to integrate Negroes into a white 
community, because the cultural and educa- 
tional levels of the two groups are too far 
apart. How can we mingle two groups so 
different, without creating intolerable ten- 
sions? 

Perhaps the best answer to this objection 
is to go back into history and read what was 
said about our own ancestors. I will not 
offend your ears by repeating the scurrilous 
remarks that were common, not too long ago, 
about the Irish, the Italians, the Hungarians, 
Polish, and many other peoples represented 
here. We were considered by some to be the 
dregs of Europe, the products of old-world 
slunB, the unsuccessful type that could not 
make a living in our native lands. We do not 
hear much about this today, precisely be- 
cause this was a land of opportunity. We 
had a chance to advance and assimilate. 

But we had this chance in large measure 
because of the accident of color. We could 
not be identified merely because of our ex- 
ternal appearances. When our parents sacri- 
ficed to give us an education, we could take 
our place equally with other educated mem- 
bers of our communities. But racial preju- 
dice bars this advance to members of the 
colored races. Negro or Chinese college grad- 
uates May be waiting on tables because they 
have no outlet for their training and talents. 
Can you expect a people to advance in the 
face of such discouragement? To me the 


remarkable thing is not that some members 
of minority groups are retarded, but rather 
that so many have been able to advance as 


far as they have. 

This is a real problem and it confronts us 
in every area of our Nation. Difficulties may 
be more publicized in some places, but we all 
face the problem in one way or other. Here 
is a real challenge to us as Christian lay- 
men, to take leadership in bringing about 
full equality of opportunity, in fact as well 
as in law, to every American citizen. Until 
we do this, we cannot pose as a truly Chris- 
tian Nation. Nor can we win the bitter war 
for men’s minds in the world struggle, if the 
Communists can tell the hundreds of millions 
in Asia and Africa that they, rather than 
Christians, practice the doctrine that all men 
are equal. 

Ten years ago, the Holy Father, in speaking 
on this question to a group in Rome, said: 

“From the day that the church was divinely 
commissioned to ‘teach all nations’ (Matthew 
28: 19) she has without distinction or pref- 
erence, sent her missionaries to all the 
peoples of the world. Her conviction of the 
sacredness of her momentous charge is based 
not only on the fact of the common physical 
origin of all men, but also on the great truth 
of revelations, that God ‘wishes all men to 
be saved’ (1 Timothy 2: 4) and that Christ 
the Redeemer ‘died for all’ (2 Corinthians 
5: 15). 

“In this you have the key to the solution 
of the problem that vexes you. All men are 
brothered in Jesus Christ; for He, though 
God, became also man, became a member of 
the human family, a brother of all.” 

Those who follow the Holy Father will 
make a Christian impact; those who do not, 
will spread hate. 

May I take a second challenge that faces 
us in the modern world, that of labor- 
management relations. Here also we have 
made great progress since the days of Pope 
Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI. Broadly speak- 
ing, the worker is not exploited in the United 
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States today. There are exceptions to this 
statement, of course. But, on the whole 
strong union movement and enlightened 
social legislation have safeguarded the right 
of workers. Indeed, there are some who a 
claim their fear of the power of labor toda . 
They say that the pendulum has gone to the 
other extreme, and that labor today can at 
times exercise a dictatorship that once was 
practiced by capital. 

, Iam not, at this time, disposed to enter 
into the question of the relative power of 
business and labor, or to compare the sins of 
one with the sins of the other. Such com- 
parisons may have their merit, in the proper 
time and place, but my feeling is that there 
has been too much of a merely negative 
approach to labor-management relations 
There are too many people who dig up old 
sins and new, on either side, and too few with 
the imagination and courage to press for. 
ward toward positive harmony and friend- 
ship, as dictated by our Christian ideals, 
Some may object that these evils must be 
removed before we can progress. But, I ask 
you, do we win people’s friendship by listing 
their faults? Ts it not possible first to offer 
the hand of friendship and to explore ways 
of peace and then, when necessary, go into 
the obstacles that may remain? 

I mention this to point up another areg 
where progress can be made in putting Chris. 
tian ideals into social life. Basically, labor 
and management are partners in production; 
they prosper and decline together. Is it not 
reasonable that we should devote our energies 
to making these truths real and effective 
forces in American economic life? 

In order to keep the record straight, may 
I repeat what I said in an address a few 
months ago concerning the position of the 
church with regard to the labor movement. 

“The Catholic Church cannot and will not 
support any labor movement, including our 
own, uncritically and without reservations, 
The church is admittedly in favor of the or- 
ganization of workers into unions for their 
own economic and moral betterment. But 
she is not prolabor in the sense of rationaliz- 
ing or condoning or winking at labor's de- 
fects, nor is she prolabor in the sense of 
being antimanagement or antianything else, 
This, of course, is a truism, but it ought to 
be mentioned, if only im passing, in order to 
clear away some of the confusion which too 
often surrounds the discussion of the subject 
of religion and labor in the public prints.” 

May I give one final brief example? Some- 
time one wonders if we fully realize what is 
at stake when the policies, yea, the principles, 
we expect to guide our country’s diplomats 
are at variance with those of the representa- 
tives of other countries.. It would be well for 
us to remember that when nations clash, the 
conflict, while ostensibly between armed men, 
is fundamentally a contest. of ideas. Civil- 
ization is a thing of ideas and ideals and not 
material achievement, grandiose industry 
and armed might. It has to do primarily 
with the inner spirit of a man. 

We are now in the throes of such a con- 
test of ideas. On the one hand, we say that 
we honor God and respect our fellow man; 
on the other, we censure the Communist as 4 
rank materialist. But look at the record: 
Does he take his communism casually or 
listlessly? No. It is a religion with him and 
he is fired with an unholy enthusiasm that 
commends itself like the prudence of the 
unjust steward. He is a sworn servant to 4 
perverted faith and he is dedicated to the 
distorted principle, “Render to man the 
things that are God’s.” 

In my humble opinion, we are paying 4 
grievous price in world affairs today because 
we fail to keep in mind the Soviet philosophy. 
Failing to do this, we can easily substitute 
expediency, the momentary victory for stead- 
fast adherence to principle. 

In the last 25 years, the Soviet Government 
has violated 50 out of 52 international agree- 
ments. It has brought under its domination 
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nearly 800 
in slave ca 


million people; it has imprisoned 
mps at least 10 million others; and 
knows how many have been mur- 


only é 
ee in the numerous purges of the last 25 


years. 
I ci 7 
communisn 


te these few facts to emphasize that 
2 based on the denial of God and 
the deification of man has always been > 
sincere, Wrong. and evil. Any dealings with 
the Communists based on any other beliefs 
are almost doomed to failure from the start. 
Statesmen may at times be compelled to deal 
with the devil but they cease to be statesmen 
when they confuse him with an angel of 
light. Our Government must continue to 
strive for peace, but peace with honor and 
with no sacrifice offered to the idol of 
expediency. 

Ihave cited but a few of the problems that 
confront the thoughtful Christian as he sur- 
veys the world about him. What can he do 
about them? May I stress at this point the 
pasic attitude that the true follower of Arch- 
bishop Carroll should have at all times? I 
refer to the virtue of integrity. By integrity, 
I mean a courageous living up to one’s con- 
victions, regardless of cost. There are times 
when a man must stand up and be counted, 
no matter what sacrifice this may involve. 

The brave men who signed our Deciaration 
of Independence concluded this timeless doc- 
ument with the phrase: ‘‘And for the sup- 
port of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
upon the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” This, gen- 
tlemen, was not rhetoric. Charles Carroll, 
for example, was the richest man in the 
colonies, with a fortune that would be con- 
sidered fabulous, if revalued in terms of 
modern prices. This he jeopardized for the 
principle that men must be free. Perhaps 
you heard the story that when he was about 
to sign, a colleague said: “There are two 
Charles Carrolis in Maryland. How will King 
George know which one to hang?” So 
Charles Carroll added, “of Carrollton,” to his 
signature, saying “Now the King can make 
no mistake.” 

Archbishop John Carroll likewise counted 
no sacrifice too great for the principles he 
held dear. He made the arduous and fruit- 
les journey to Canada, with Benjamin 
Franklin, in the effort to win support for the 
colonies. He pleaded eloquently and effec- 
tively the needs of the Church in America, 
winning religious freedom in the new nation 
and obtaining from the Holy Father special 
considerations for the church in the young 
republic. 

Integrity was the common denominator in 
the great Americans who in their daily lives, 
followed principle and not expediency. We 
know well enough the agonizing decisions 
that were made by Presidents Washington 
and Lincoln. They took what they con- 
sidered to be the right way, not the easy way. 
History reveres them for their integrity. 

The thoughtful Christian who surveys the 
world about him will find countiess oppor- 
tunities to renew all things in Christ.” In 
asking you to live up to the challenge to 
bring a Christian impact upon society, per- 
mit me, in conclusion, to offer a few sug- 
gestions. First of all, reform, like charity, 
should begin at home. We should be sure 
that our thinking and ideals conform to 
those of the Gospel. We must be men of 
Justice and integrity, and of burning love for 
our fellowman. Let us be sure that we know 
the mind of Christ and His church, and 
that cur reading always includes some ma- 
terial that examines world problems from 
the viewpoint of Christian truth. In addi- 
uon, let us be men of prayer. Intellectual 
brilliance may cast light on problems, but 
only virtue and God's grace will change the 
Hearts of men. 

_ Secondly, let us face boldly the difficulties 
involved in applying principles to the con- 
usion of everyday living. We may not al- 
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ways agree that any given application is right 
or prudent. Good men do differ in matters 


of practical judgment. But let us strive 
with sincerity and honesty to make our 


Christian faith a powerful force in daily life. 
Aud where we do differ from others, let us 
do this in charity. Bitter conflict and harsh 
imputing of motives are always unseemly, 
but it becomes a scandal when those who ac- 
cept the same religious ideals engage in harsh 
disputes with their fellow believers. 
Finally, let us remember one point so often 
insisted upon by Pope Pius XI, that reform 
much reach into the laws, customs, and in- 
stitutions of society. The Holy Father 
warned that individual good will and virtue, 
while necessary, are not enough to meet the 
problems of our age. Whether we like it or 


not, we are profoundly influenced by the 
atmosphere of our times. If standards and 
customs are good, evil men will be con- 
strained and good men find it easy to become 
better. When the standards of society are 
low, it often takes heroism to he good, and 
weak men drift with the current. So we 


must aim for more than personai integrity. 
Our ideals should be apostolic. Our aim 
should be to make religious truth and moral 
standards effective guides that men will iol- 
low in social, economic, and political life. 

This is not an easy task that I outline for 
you this evening. But our Divine Saviour 
did not come into this world to bring com- 
fort, or ease, or complacency. He talked of 
fire and the sword. His lonely walk to Cal- 
vary was an example that each of us must be 
prepared to imitate. This, please God, we 
shall do if we keep in mind the words of 
St. Paul: Be on the watch; stand fast in the 
faith; be the man; be full of courage. And 
let everything you do, be done in the spirit 
of charity.” 





No Jobs for Men Past 55? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
are becoming aware of the serious diffi- 
culties faced by citzens beyond the age 
of 55 who find themselves, for no fault of 
their own, denied an opportunity to earn 
a living. 

There have been reports that to some 
extent the various pension systems, cre- 
ated either by employers or by employers 
and employees jointly, function to fore- 
stall the hiring of older workers. The 
insurance companies handling these ac- 
counts take the viewpoint that a man of 
55 will not work long enough, before re- 
tirement, to make his employment eco- 
nomically justifiable. 

It is a tragic thing, whatever the rea- 
son, for a healthy, experienced worker, 
whose former job has disappeared, to be 
compelled thereafter to eat the bread of 
idleness, waiting patiently for the 10 
years to elapse before he is eligible for 
a social security pension. 

An article in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat recently discussed the problem 
of older workers and of some organiza- 
tions that are trying to help them meet 
this problem. I recommend it to the at- 
tention of Members as an indication of 
the human difficulties that are part of 
cur responsibilities here: 
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No Joss FoR MEN Past 55? 
(By Thomas Collins) 

How much longer must retirement-age 
people be denied the simple basic Ameri- 
can right to hold a job? 

How much longer will a country 
prides itself on fighting prejudice continue 
to cultivate prejudice against age? 

Scattered here on the desk as this column 
is written are about 170 letters that 
in today. All of them are from people past 
age 55. All are asking for a job. 


that 


came 


Some ask in the formal language of the 
well educated. Some plead. Some beg. All 


have the same story: Nobody will hire you 
if you are over 55. 

The letters have come in as a result of a 
Golden Years column several weeks ago 
which mentioned two organizations thet 
were trying to find jobs for retired people. 

Retired people who read it saw it as a 
snatch at, and letters have been 
coming ever since. Most of those writing 
have urgent need for a job and its pay. 
Many want a few days of work a week to 
supplement their pensions. A rkably 
large number want a job simply because of 
boredom with the idleness retirement 


straw to 





remé 





has 


given them. 

In a country that has prosperity run- 
ning out of its ears, this is a strange situa- 
tion. In a country that doesn’t really want 


anybody to suffer—in fact will ship millions 
to a country like Indochina to keep them 
from suffering—it is unbelievable. 

Just in case anyone has any doubt about 
the suffering of these older people, let him go 


look at those who are trying to subsist on 


old-age pensions, or come look at the let- 
ters on the desk. It is all kinds of suffering—~ 
hunger in some cases, intense loneliness, ill- 
ness, and the crushed spirits of people un- 


wanted and dispossessed. 

No reasoning voice would ask that all old 
people be put on assembly lines and behind 
desks at $100 a week. The old people them- 
selves do not ask it. But they wonder why 
a rich and benevolent land cannot find some 
of job they could do. 


sort 


The Burdens of Brotherhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the February 1956 newsletter of the 
American Christian Palestine Commit- 
tee which discusses issues that are in 
keeping with the celebration of Brother- 
hood Week, February 19-26. The 
letter follows: 





news=- 





THE c OF BROTHERHOOD—A LETTER 
FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
DEAR FRIENDS: Some say the relations be- 


tween the Christians and the Jews, bet 
the Negroes and the whites, are better today 
country. Others, disagreeing 
they are worse. Whichever is true, I am 


In this 


wholehearted sup- 


sure I can pledge your 
port of Brotherhood Week, February 19-26 
sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

Ordinarily, this committee has little to do 
directly with intergroup tensions in this 


country. As an agency interested in toreign 
affairs, we have looked abroad, to the peoples 
of the Near East. And chiefly, of course, to 


the Arabs and Israelis. From the outset the 
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American Christian Palestine Committee 
was animated by the conviction that the 
Arabs and Jews in Palestine had far more 
to gain from policies of mutual assistance 
than from those of reciprocal intransigence. 
It is also true that neither we, nor the Zion- 
ists, were alone in this belief. It was once 
shared by the leader of the Arab independ- 
ence movement, the Emir Feisal, first King 
of Iraq. 
THE ACPC AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT 

The position of the committee was clearly 
Gefined in its original statement of prin- 
ciples, proclaimed in 1942. In part, this 
reads: 

“The solution of the crisis in Palestine 
lies in the basic acceptance of the peoples of 
the area and in working toward mutual un- 
derstanding. There is a place in the Near 
East and in the world community for re- 
vived Hebrew and Arabic civilizations.” 

That is still our position, despite an inter- 
vening decade of bitterness and violence, of 
boycott, blockade, and social ostracism in 
the Near East. Fortunately, this has now 
also become the declared objective of the 
United States Government, and amplifies 
the previously announced policy of “im- 
partiality to the peoples of the area.” It is 
worth quoting here from the concluding 
portion of a foreign policy address made on 
August 26 by our Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles. He said: 

“Both sides (Arabs and Israelis) in this 
strife have a noble past, a heritage of rich 
contributions to civilization, both have fos- 
tered progress in science and the arts. Each 
side is predominantly representative of one 
of the world’s great religions. Both sides de- 
sire to achieve a good life for their people 
and to share, and contribute to, the advance- 
ments of this century. * * * 

“The spirit of conciliation and of the good 
neighbor brings rich rewards to the people 
and to the nations. If doing that involves 
some burdens, they are burdens which the 
United States would share.” 

The objective advanced here is a simple 
one. On a statement of fact—the inherent 
value of both Arabs and Israelis as peoples— 
is predicated a goal: reconciliation. We 
Americans once supported the respective as- 
pirations to independence of both the Zion- 
ists and the Arabs. We must now help to 
create among them a sense of their inter- 
dependence. 

THE DOUBLE TEST 


There is a8 way by which Americans can 
measure their attitudes toward Arab-Israeli 
problems. Two basic questions are involved. 
Have we recognized the individual right of 
existence of both the Arab States and Israel? 
Are we helping to foster a spirit of concilia- 
tion between them? This is the double test 
which, taking our inspiration from Brother- 
hood Week, we must apply to organizations 
educating American public opinion about the 
Near East. 

Would all such organizations active today 
pass this double test? I am sorry to report 
that an articulate handful would not. That 
is why, now, during Brotherhood Week, I 
feel it necessary to discuss issues primarily 
relating to the American scene. An openly 
malicious and secretly vicious campaign of 
lies and distortions is being waged by some 
Americans against the goal of Arab-Israeli 
reconciliation. It is mainly taking the form 
of an attack (1) on Israel’s right to exist 
and (2) on the right of the Zionist groups 
of America to carry out their duly chartered 











activities. 

A leader in this campaign is the American 
Friends of the Middle East, a private non- 
profit organization headed by Dorothy 
Thompson. Its headquarters are in New 
York, but it has several regional branches 
in the United States and offices in certain 
of the Arab States. The vice president, and 
the organization’s most active publicist, is 















Garland Evans Hopkins. 
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The American Friends of the Middle East 
radiates pressures -which are diametrically 
opposed to the spirit of Arab-Israeli con- 
ciliation. They also usually run counter, I 
cannot help feeling, to the democratic as- 
pirations of the Arab peoples themselves. 
The organization’s closest ties are with the 
oil sheiks, the fuedal land-owning class, the 
Arab League propagandists. 


ON THE RIGHT OF ISRAEL TO EXIST 


Although on carefully selected occasions 
this Thompson-Hopkins enclave have pub- 
licly acknowledged the existence of Israel, 
the actual influence exerted on public opin- 
ion, being motivated by quite contrary emo- 
tions, is patently inimical to Israel. Hop- 
kins was reliably reported to have said re- 
cently: “The Balfour Declaration is a fraud; 
the partition decision of 1947 was bought with 
39 pieces of silver; therefore, Israel has no 
right to exist.” In his public utterances on 
Arab-Israeli issues, Hopkins, using a trick 
made familiar by Father Coughlin, has in ef- 
fect been saying that unless Jews in America 
support what he wants them to support, a 
wave of anti-semitism may sweep the coun- 
try. Consequently, in a patently contrived 
effort to head off any charges of anti-Semit- 
ism, a Jew, Elmer Berger, has been given of- 
fice, and prominence, as a member of the 
board of directors of the American Friends 
of the Middle East. The significant point 
here, however, is that Berger is also one of 
the leading lights in the American Council 
for Judaism, the one Jewish entity which 
violently opposed the creation of Israel. 

The only question that is not clear to me 
is whether such views and practices have 
originated spontaneously or whether they 

ave been imposed by the more extreme 
Arab propagandists at work in this country. 
The latter have sought to envenom the free 
discussion of Arab-Israel issues by Americans 
with anti-Semitism. A particularly poison- 
ous, and blatant, form is that injected into 
the publications distributed by representa- 
tives of the Syrian Republic in the United 

tates. Note the following items excerpted 
from bulletin 41 of the Palestine Arab Ref- 
ugees’ Institution: 

“Zionism through terrible and crooked 
methods, has been able to deceive the world 
that the Zionists are the enemies of the 
Arabs alone * * *Irrefutable historical evi- 
dence proves that Christians were the first 
to suffer as a result of Jewish plots and in- 
trigues. Moreover, many massacres of 
Christians were caused either directly or in- 
directly by Jews.” (p. 7.) 

“Another Jewish writer says: ‘The eradica- 
tion of Christianity is the main task of the 
Jews.’ ”’ (p. 9.) 

The so-called Palestine Arab Refugee In- 
stitution is not an independent Arab refugee 
organization, but, in fact, an integral part of 
the Syrian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

It is worth noting here that at the begin- 
ning of this month, the executive secretary 
of the American Friends of the Middle East, 
William Archer Wright, Jr., defended the 
Syrian Ambassador against charges of anti- 
Semitism, and went on to say that Dr. Farid 
Zeinedinne was ‘well aware that * * * Zion- 
ism and judaism are two different things; and 
that he bore no ill will against the latter.” 

ON THE QUESTION OF ZIONISM 

iere, again, the leader in the campaign of 
vilification and abuse directed at Zionism 
are the American Friends of the Middle East. 
First, a brief word—probably quite unnec- 

ry—defining what Zionism is. A Zionist 
is an individual who, having once supported 
the creation of a national homeland for the 
Jews in Palestine, now approaches the 
emerged State of Israel as the spiritual cen- 
ter of Jewish civilization. On the contem- 
porary American scene, the specific objec- 
tives of the Zionists are to gain United States 
support in securing Israel’s borders, in 
strengthening her economy, and in enlarging 
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her democracy. Inspiring these efforts is 
profound faith in Israel’s historic mission ” 
provide a haven for persecuted anq an 
vantaged Jews. Some 16 of the 17 Jewish 
organizations in America vigorously an 
pion this cause—in much the same way . 
the Syrian-Lebanese federations, the ny 
bernian societies, proselyte on behalf of 
their homelands. Zionists are not Only goog 
Americans, but they have some claim to be. 
ing good near easterners, too. They have 
for instance, lobbied in Washington for eco. 
nomic aid to the Arab peoples. 

But, for the American Friends of the Mid. 
dle East, Zionists form a multimillion dollar 
lobby that dictates policy in Washington and 
controls the press. Zionism and communism 
are linked together, and it is noted that 
“Israel is the only nation in the Middle East 
with a recognized Communist Party.” When 
the recent Communist-Cairo arms deal was 
announced Hopkins issued a_ statement 
charging Zionist pressures had forced Egypt 
to seek arms from the Soviet world. In fact, 
there are very few Near Eastern conflicts or 
catastrophes that are not ascribed to Zion. 
ism by the American Friends of the Middle 
East. And since the Near East rarely presents 
a benign picture, the scapegoat possibilities 
of Zionism are innumerable. 

As this is a Presidential election year, a 
particularly curious species of propaganda 
has now been evolved by this organization, 
Thus, several weeks ago the American 
Friends of the Middle East sponsored a half. 
page ad in the New York Times, titled, “Keep 
the Middle East Out of Politics.’ The exist. 
ence of special interest groups, shrilled this 
ad, make it imperative to remové the Arab- 
Israeli issue from domestic politics. Buta 
far greater portion of the paid space was de- 
voted to a denial of the right of Israel to 
request defensive arms from the United 
States—as a protection against the literally 
enormous offensive armaments now pouring 
into Egypt from the Soviet world. In a simi- 
lar vein was the announcement, a few days 
later, of the formation of a new committee, 
the Committee for Security and Justice in 
the Middle East. This committee, according 
to the press report, wrote to the Republican 
and Democratic national chairmen urging 
them ‘“‘to take the isstes of the Middle East 
out of the domestic political scene.” The 
committee went on to say that it, too, was 
against sending arms to Israel. We have here 
not only a joint effort to pull a curtain of 
silence down over the Near East, but a case 
of special pleading on behalf of a partisan 
interest. 

This is hit-and-run propaganda. In effect, 
it says: “This matter is too sensitive. You 
and I, as good Americans, should not even 
Giscuss it. But before we pul the curtain 
down, let me just tell you what American 
policy should be.” 

A few days ago, I came across the report 
of an interview Hopkins recently gave to 4 
Virginia newspaper. In this interview he is 
asked to explain “the apparent lack of under- 
standing of the problems of the Middle East 
on the part of the average American.” His 
cue having been given, Hopkins then explains 
that “a conspiracy of silence in connection 
with the Middle East promoted by special 
interest groups for whom it is to their best 
interest that the American public not know 
the facts.” In Virginia, Hopkins charges that 
a conspiracy of silence has been responsible 
for a misunderstanding of Middle Eastern 
issues, while, in New York, he does his best 
to form one. 

CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 


et Brotherhood Week be a time then in 
which we Americans who are interested in 
the Near East rededicate ourselves to the 
spirit of conciliation on behalf of all the 
peoples of the area. 
Kari BArEnR, 
Executive Director. 
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SPEECH 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 3383) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Colorado 
River storage project and participating proj- 
ects, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, 
there are no justifiable reasons for rush- 
ing through the Congress, without ade- 
quate opportunity for vitally necessary 
major revisions, a project as obviously 
questionable as the upper Colorado River 
storage project. 

The House should not be expected to 
rewrite this bill on the floor of this 
Chamber. At the very least, the bill 
should be recommitted to the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee for 
further study and hearings upon reports 
from the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Bureau of the Budget. ‘The proj- 
ects proposed to be authorized, the re- 
payment provisions of the bill, and the 
economic and financial aspects of the 
bill have never been fully reported upon 
by the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Bureau of the Budget. There are many 
unresolved questions as to engineering, 
economic, and financial feasibility of the 
proposed projects which demand further 
study and report before Congress acts 
on this proposal. These unresolved ques- 
tions affecting the engineering, economic 
and financial feasibility of the projects 
proposed in the upper Colorado River 
storage project bill should be reviewed 
by an impartial board of qualified engi- 
neers and experts and reported upon be- 
fore Congress takes any further action. 
Such a board of review and procedure is 
recommended by the Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy for all water resources projects. 
The proposed upper Colorado River 
storage project has never been subjected 
to such a necessary thorough review. 
The haste and pressure under which 
this whole project has been presented to 
the Congress has already resulted in a 
Stange piece of legislative history. 
Some 7 months after a rule had been ob- 
tained on a bill which had been vigor- 
ously put forward as being a measure 
which would satisfy all interests and en- 
danger none, the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, on February 8, 
1956, considered and approved amend- 
ments to this bill. A principal amend- 
ment carves up excess revenues expected 

to be produced from the power dams and 
apportio ns them among Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming to be used 
in repaying construction costs of partici- 
Pating projects within those States. 
This totally new concept constitutes in 
effect a new bill. It and all the other 
amendments had less than 2 hours be- 
fore the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. It had no time at 
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all before the Rules Committee. There 
was no executive department comment 
at all, with the exception of a brief letter 
from the Reclamation Bureau, which 
gave no substantiating information. 
This action is contrary to the orderly 
processes of the House. 

The new H. R. 3383 contains all of the 
vices of the original bill, and more, such 
as the direct apportionment of project 
revenues. In addition, geological mate- 
rial has come to light since the end of 
the first session of this Congress which 
requires most urgent consideration by 
qualified people. It has received none. 
Furthermore, the administration’s soil- 
bank proposal now before the Congress 
would require taking presently cultivated 
land out of production to cut down sur- 
pluses, while H. R. 3383 would put new 
lands into cultivation and provide more 
water for lands already in crops—some 
of which may well be placed in soil-bank 
reserve—to grow more surpluses. It 
simply does not make sense. 

The upper Colorado River storage 
project is ill planned in part, and in other 
parts not planned at all. 

I believe that one of the most serious 
faults of both the House and Senate bills 
is that projects are authorized subject to 
the submission of feasibility reports by 
the Secretary of the Interior and further 
action by Congress. This sort of legis- 
lation, while it has been done before as 
the result of legislative logrolling, is 
plainly a perversion. If a project is only 
vaguely justified and needs study and 
report by the Interior Department, why 
should it be named at allina bill? The 
naming of additional irrigation projects 
and storage units in these bills estab- 
lishes a moral commitment to the States 
and communities which believe that they 
would be benefited by these projects, and 
would make further and final action by 
the Department and Congress more or 
less a formality. These bills are and are 
not authorizations. They contain sev- 
eral different kinds of qualified authori- 
zations. They are intended to mean 
whatever the interested groups happen 
to want them to mean at a given mo- 
ment. Specifically, they are intended to 
tell the people in the beneficiary States 
that they are to have practically every 
“participating project” their hearts de- 
sire, while at the same time telling the 
anxious taxpayers in the other 44 States 
of the Union that the project is to cost 
only about a billion dollars. There can 
be no integrity in such legislation. 

The upper Colorado project is not self- 
liquidating, as its proponents claim. 
The main cash box from which the al- 
leged restoration to the Treasury of the 
money expended is to come, is the reve- 
nue from the power aspects of the proj- 
ect, but the bill absurdly overestimates 
the capacity of the power units to bear 
the financial load assigned to them. The 
upper Colorado Basin has a boundless 
supply of energy potential in coal, nat- 
ural gas, oil shale, and uranium which 
are rapidly making hydroelectric power 
uneconomical in this area. What could 
be more obvious than the absurdity of 
any plan which must depend for its re- 
payment not only upon the useful life 
of hydroelectric installations up to 100 
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years, but upon prices for power based 
upon present conditions when the power 


‘companies buying the power generated 


have expressly qualified their purchase 
commitments to purchase power only at 
prices comparable to the cost of power 
from other sources. 

The project would involve an excessive 
and incredible cost per acre benefited. 
Not one single irrigation project in all 
of the participating projects is finan- 
cially sound. Fifty years of reclamation 
law, precedent, and experience are 
threatened by this project. The benefit- 
cost ratio concept of project justification 
has been distorted contrary to reclama- 
tion law in an attempt to justify the 
project’s unsound economics. It has 
been demonstrated that the lands to be 
serviced by the irrigation components of 
the project, even when fully developed 
under the upper Colorado bill, would be 
worth on the average only about $150 per 
acre. Yet the cost to the Nation’s tax- 
payers to develop these lands would aver- 
age $3,000 to $5,000 per acre according to 
figures of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
while, at the same time, there exist at 
least 20 million acres of undeveloped 
fertile land in humid areas of the United 
States which can be developed for agri- 
culture at a small fraction of the cost 
of the acreage serviced by the upper 
Colorado storage project. Completely 
aside from the fact that the benefit-cost 
ratio has highly dubious legal standing 
as a mechanism for justification of proj- 
ects, proposed expenditures for such ob- 
viously negligible returns are an absurd 
fraud on the American taxpayers 
whether the groups favoring this project 
talk vaguely about “indirect benefits” 
or “public benefits” or “social benefits.” 

In order to manufacture a case for 
financial and economic feasibility, the 
bills embody dubious exercises in book- 
keeping. One of the bookkeeping de- 
vices embodied in this plan would be a 
“basin aecount,” a fund into which all 
revenues would be poured for use in 
financing additional projects whenever 
possible. This “basin account” scheme 
has never been specifically approved by 
Congress in an authorizing statute. This 
“basin account” scheme has been made 
necessary in the upper Colorado project 
because the storage units of power pro- 
ducing facilities would not directly serve 
irrigation or other water-use projects 
with water directly. The irrigation proj- 
ects cannot pay for themselves, so some 
connection between such power projects 
as Gien Canyon and the irrigation proj- 
ects had to be made in order that it could 
be alleged that power revenues would 
pay for irrigation. Since there was little 
or no functional or geographic connec- 
tion, the connection was made by draft- 
ing a unique statutory proposal which 
created a financial bond between these 
otherwise unrelated portions of the 
project. The connection between such 
dams as Glen Canyon and irrigation in 
the upper Colorado project is exclusively 
financial. Does this mean that in future 
legislation we shall tie together expendi- 
tures for guided missiles with revenues 
from sales of postage stamps in an at- 
tempt to make ourselves believe that 
necessary defense expenditures are cate- 
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gories of expenditures which can be con- 
verted by mere statutory language into 
financially “self-liquidating” projects? 

The pure power aspects of the proj- 
ect—with the possible exception of the 
Glen Canyon Dam—are financially in- 
feasible, and the possible engineering 
and financial feasibility of the Glen, 
Canyon portion of the project is seri- 
ously placed in doubt by physical and 
geological difficulties. 

(A) There is doubt whether Glen 
Canyon can support a 700-foot dam. 

As members of the committee pointed 
out in the report on this bill, the pro- 
posed 700-foot Glen Canyon Dam would 
be the second highest dam in the world, 
second only to Hoover Dam, which is 
726 feet high. Yet the foundation rock 
at Hoover Dam is at least three times as 
strong as the sandstone formation at 
Glen Canyon. The sandstone forma- 
tion at Glen Canyon is reported to be 
nothing more than a weakly cemented 
sand dune created geologically by the 
wind depositing one sand dune on top 
of another. 

In October 1954, Commissioner of 
Reclamation W. A. Dexheimer wrote 
that the Bureau’s design specialists 
were “quite concerned” as to whether or 
not the foundation characteristics of 
the Glen Canyon site were capable of 
safely supporting a 700-foot dam. No 
further tests were made by the Bureau 
between 1954 and March 1955. Never- 
theless, Commissioner Dexheimer testi- 
fied in March 1955 before the Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation that a dam of 1700 feet 
could be safely built. 

Commissioner Dexheimer may be 
right, or he may be wrong. In any 
event, his final opinion should be re- 
quested together with complete sup- 
porting factual evidence. 

(B) There is doubt as to the ade- 
quacy of the plans for Glen Canyon Dam 
upon which the Bureau’s cost estimates 
are based. 

The plans upon which costs of Glen 
Canyon Dam have been estimated are 
set forth in House Document No. 364, 
83d Congress, which is the Bureau’s 
basic planning report on the upper 
Colorado River project. 

Members of the committee report 
that these plans reveal that the cross 
section of the dam, which would be 
about the same height as Hoover Dam, 
is materially slimmer than Hoover Dam, 
in spite of the fact that the foundation 
rock at Glen Canyon—as testified to by 
Bureau engineers and _  geologists—is 
only about one-fifth as strong as the 
rock at Hoover Dam. 

It would appear, therefore, that even 
if a safe dam can be built at Glen Can- 
yon, it will require a much more massive 
structure than the plans set forth in 
House Document No. 364, and that the 
construction cost will be substantially 
greater than now estimated. 

Until further studies are made, nei- 
ther I nor any other member of this 
body can safely speculate on the ade- 
quate size and possible cost of such a 
structure at Glen Canyon. Such studies 
can and should be made before this 
legislation is given any further con- 
sideration. 
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(C) The construction at Glen Can- 
yon will endanger Rainbow Natural 
Bridge. 

Although the new bill now provides 
in section 1 that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall take adequate protective 
measures to preclude impairment of 
the Rainbow Bridge National Monu- 
ment, so far there are no plans, and 
hence no assurance that protective 
measures can be provided which will be 
adequate, nor is there evidence that the 
cost of protection has been included in 
the cost estimates. 

As presently planned, according to 
members of the committee, the reservoir 
would back up close to the foundations 
of the Rainbow Natural Bridge, which is 
a fragile structure of soft sandstone. 
The Bureau has indicated that a dam 
would be built in the canyon below the 
bridge to keep out the reservoir water, 
but water could seep through the dam 
and also collect from natural drainage 
and back up under the Rainbow arch, 
thus jeopardizing this national monu- 
ment. 

There is no reason for failing to deter- 
mine that adequate protective measures 
can be provided before passage of this 
legislation. 

(D) Large quantities of water may be 
absorbed into the formations surround- 
ing the Glen Canyon Reservoir. 

Members of the committee have in- 
formed us that geologic reports show that 
the Kaiparowits and Henry Mountains 
Basins—both adjacent to the reservoir 
site—contain tremendous formations of 
pervious sandstone which have: a com- 
bined capacity of 340 million acre-feet. 
The reports indicate that these forma- 
tions at the present time are practically 
empty of water. 

Thus, as the reservoir fills, these for- 
mations could absorb tremendous quan- 
tities of water making it impossible to 
accomplish the storage and regulation of 
water and the production of power con- 
templated by the project. 

Since these basins are reported to have 
a capacity some 14 times greater than 
the proposed reservoir, would it not ap- 
pear absolutely essential to determine 
how much of this capacity is empty and 
thus free to drain water from the reser- 
voir before proceeding with this legisla- 
tion? 

(E) The Chinle shale problem must be 
satisfactorily investigated and explained. 

Chinle shale is a geologic formation 
which, when subjected to water, im- 
mediately disintegrates into mud. 

Chinle shale is reported to immedi- 
ately underlie the canyon-forming Win- 
gate and Navaho sandstones in the pro- 
posed Glen Canyon Reservoir area, and, 
in areas of exposure of this shale, pro- 
vides the only foundation support for 
those overlying cliff-forming rocks. As 
a result, as the reservoir filled with 
water, the entire overburden mass of 
sandstone could crumple and be precipi- 
tated into the reservoir basin with un- 
told adverse effect on the functioning of 
the reservoir. 

The Chinle shale problem is not a new 
one, and it could easily be further in- 
vestigated by experts before construc- 
tion of the Glen Canyon Reservoir. 
Neglected United States Geological Sur- 
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vey reports show that the Chinle shay 
has a thickness of 800 to 1,000 feet in the 
drainage area of the San Juan River 
and its thickness in at least some of the 
critical areas of exposure along the 
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Colorado River has been reporteq 
pear similar. 

None of these engineering Problems 
arising from physical and geological gig. 
ficulties in connection with the Glen 
Canyon storage unit are new. Surveys 
of the area, now three decades old, indi. 
cated that the Glen Canyon site jigs an 
impressive one but possessed of forma. 
tion difficulties needing the most ex. 
haustive tests. If over $421 million is 
to be spent here, as the Bureau estimates 
the record on Glen Canyon must be un. 
assailable. Congress can and should de. 
mand a thorough evaluation by an inde. 
pendent board of engineers before ay. 
thorizing this key structure. 

I believe that proponents of the upper 
Colorado River storage project have not 
well proven their case. It may be that 
some individual units may be worth. 
while and economically and financially 
feasible, but as the project is outlined at 
present, it is a very weak and indefinite 
structure indeed. There are no justi- 
fiable reasons for rushing through the 
Congress, without adequate opportunity 
for vitally necessary major revisions, a 
project as obviously questionable as the 
upper Colorado River storage project. 


Address of Frederick Machlin, President, 
Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., Natchez, 
Miss., Before the Association of Com- 
merce of Natchez, Miss., January 25, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my Ie- 
marks, I include the address of Frederick 
Machlin, president of Armstrong Tire & 
Rubber Co., delivered before the Associa- 
tion of Commerce of Natchez, Miss., 00 
January 25, 1956. It follows: 

Friends and fellow businessmen of the 
Association of Commerce of Natchez, Miss. 
I welcome this opportunity to meet once 
again my many old friends in Natchez, and 
to get better acquainted with my neighbors 
in the South. 

Mississippi is famous for many things. I 
want to talk about one of them—one with 
which I am personally familiar, because I 
am a part of it. I mean the Mississippi pro- 
gram to balance agriculture with industty— 
and the great good it has done for this State 

This program started in 1936. It was 4 
great concept. It rested on the conviction 
that no state, no nation, can afford to rely 
on one economic medium alone, and hope 
to make the same progress that a well-bal- 
anced economy can achieve. The great 
strength of the United States depends on the 
interpendence among industry, labor, and 
agriculture. The farmer sells his products 
to the worker—but only if the worker makes 
enough to buy them. The worker and busl- 
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nessman sell tires—and a thousand other 
items—to the farmer, but only if the farmer 
makes enough to buy those products. These 

oups are all producers and customers for 
each other. ; 

Mississippi realized this. It acted on it. 
And it has grown and grown as a result of it. 

My company has grown down here, too, 
as Mississippi has grown. The Armstrong 
Tire and Rubber Company came into your 
palance agriculture with industry program 
pack in 1938. We were “early birds” in the 
development of this program. We have a 
feeling of community—of part ownership— 
in Mississippi's successful and now famous 
program. a 

The growth story of Armstrong is like the 
recent growth story of Mississippi. In May 
of 1931, at the depth of the depression, a 
rare opportunity was afforded two young 
Connecticut Yankees, Jim Waish and Fred 
Machlin. Because the tire industry was 
particularly hard hit, we were offered an op- 
portunity to buy the controlling stock in the 
Armstrong Rubber Co. of West Haven, Conn., 
now the parent company of this Natchez 
company. We seized that opportunity, mort- 
gaged our future, and bought the controlling 
stock. 

Having risked all in the purchase, we set 
for ourselves four basic goals: 

1,To acquire and maintain the finest 
available facilities for producing tires. 

2. To produce the finest quality tires that 
could be made. 

3. To gather around us an organization 
of men and women of the highest qualifica- 
tions, integrity, and moral standards. 

4. And of equal importance to the rest, to 
treat fairly with all those with whom we 
came in contact—our customers, our sup- 
pliers, our employees, our fellow sharehold- 
ers. e 
First, as to our plants: Since 1931 we have 
spent over $30 million for plant improve- 
ments and expansion. Armstrong ploughed 
back into plant improvement and expansion 
a larger percentage of earnings than anyone 
else in the tire industry. That’s why we 
now have, we believe, the finest facilities in 
the industry. 

In 1931 the company started with only 
one plant in West Haven, Conn. It em- 
ployed less than 300 people. It could produce 
approximately only 2,000 tires and tubes a 
day. Now, 25 years later, we operate four 
plants; we employ more than 4,000 people; 
and our producing capacity is about 27,000 
tires and tubes per day—14 times as much. 

Here is a success story which could be 
possible only in the United States, under our 
system of Government which fosters and 
encourages free enterprise and initiative. 
Under this system, the United States has 
developed the greatest productive strength 
ever known. Under this system we can con- 
unue to expand and maintain a strength 
Which will repulse any aggression by any 
Communist or other dictator nation. 

While Armstrong was building its physi- 
cal properties, it did not neglect to build 
an organization of men and women best 
qualified to take on the burden of sales, 
research, production, and finance. I am 
Proud to be able to pay public tribute to 
our organization, which is second to none 
In this or any other industry. Its qualifica- 
tions and successful functioning assure a 
continuing position of leadership for Arm- 
strong, 

Our second milestone came in 1936, when 
— received the first trial order from one of 
the greatest business organizations of all 
time—Sears, Roebuck & Co. of Chicago. 
After operating on an order-to-order basis 
for about 2 years, General Wood, the head 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., called me to 
Chicago and told me what a fine job Arm- 
Strong had done for Sears at West Haven. 
He suggested that we enter into a long- 
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term contractual arrangement—which we 
did. 

Then he opened up a subject which has 
turned out to be very fortunate for us— 
and, I hope, fortunate for Natchez. He 
toid me that Sears was seeking a good source 
of supply for tires somewhere in the Deep 
South. He asked whether we would like to 
form a partnership with Sears in putting 
up a modern tire-making plant in one of 
the Southern States. 

The result of that conference is the Arm- 
strong Tire and Rubber Co. of Natchez. It 
is equally and jointly owned by the Arm- 
strong Rubber Co. and by Sears. When 
built, it was the finest plant in the tire 
manufacturing industry. In that respect, it 
is still second to none. 

Why did we choose Natchez for this plant 
location? Mainly for two reasons: first, we 
realized that the city needed a manufactur- 
ing plant that would provide employment for 
the citizens of Adams County: second, we 
were deeply impressed by Mr. Willie Byrne, 
then Mayor of Natchez, and by his board of 
aldermen—-all of whom were very anxious to 
have a tire-making plant established in their 
city. They offered encouragement, advice, 
and they called a town meeting, at which a 
$300,000 municipal bond issue was approved 
to help finance the building of the plant. 

In May 1989, the first tire came off the pro- 
duction line. The plant has been humming 
at full capacity ever since. 

We built the plant originally to produce 
about 5,000 tires and tubes a day. The 
plant has been expanded year by vear. Now 
it can produce 9,000 tires and 7,500 tubes 
a day. We are just now, as you know, com- 
pleting a new warehouse at a cost of over 
$1 million. Its storage capacity will be 
500,000 tires. 

Our original investment at Natchez was 
$750,000; its present net worth is 10 times 
as much—almost $7 million. 

When Armstrong and Sears 
Natchez, Mayor Byrne and the other good 
officials of your city were naturally inter- 
ested in how many jobs we could give the 
people of Adams County. We guaranteed 
them that our payrolls in the first 10 years 
would total at least $2,500,000. We did more 
than our guaranty—in fact, we did almost 
9 times what we promised. We paid out in 
wages and salaries in that first 10-year period 
more than $21 million. In the second 10- 
year period—at just the current rate—our 
payrolls should amount to almost 15 times 
our guaranty—more than $35 million. 

In 1940, the first full year of operation, 
the Natchez plant produced less than 900,000 
tires. By 1955, its production had almost 
trebled—to over 2,250,000 tires. Tube pro- 
duction in 1940 totaled 236,000; last year it 
was almost 8 times as much—1,750,.000 tubes. 

Why do I mention with such pride these 
statistics of growth and progress? Because 
they are such tangible justification of the 
unbounded faith and confidence which we 
had in the State of Mississippi and in the 
Deep South. 

Just as we have grown, so have Natchez 
and Adams County grown. We like to think 
that we have contributed materially to the 
increased prosperity of Natchez, of Adams 
County, and of the State of Mississippi. We 
like to believe that Armstrong has demon- 
strated that Governor White's balance agri- 
culture with industry program produced a 
favorable climate for industry in this State. 
We like to believe also that our company’s 
happy experience encouraged other indus- 
tries to establish plants in Natchez. 

For example, because the Natchez plant 
proved so successful, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
decided to help finance and encourage the 
establishment of five other fine plants In 
Mississippi. These plants, together with 
Armstrong, have a total net worth of $16 
million. They employ 3,600 people; their 
annual payroll is $11 million, ‘Total sales 
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are $42 million. In addition, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. now has 28 other suppliers in Mis- 
sissippi, making a total of 34. From them 
it purchases more than $44 million worth 
of goods a year. This amount exceeds Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.’s total sales in Mississippi 
by over $8 million a year. 

To all of you who are close to the picture, 
this industrial growth of Mississippi has 
seemed quite natural and obvious. As with 
a child, the progress has appeared almost 
imperceptible in a month-to-month record. 
But to an uncle from up north, who sees 
the child less frequently, the growth has 
been phenomenal. You have come a long 
way in the last 25 years. 

Let your memories go back to the early 
1930’s. It was a time of despair and pessi- 
mism—of doubt, worry, lack of faith in the 
future. Washington was overrun with self- 
styled “liberals” who were saying that Amer- 
ica had no new frontiers to conquer. Think 
that over—doesn’t it make you laugh, in 
retrospect? 

Here in the Deep South, you had a ones 
crop economy—cotton. And cotton was in 
bad shape. But unlike some others, you did 
not subscribe to the philosophy that ciz 
Government, with its vast bureaucracy, had 
the answer to all economic ills and malad- 
justments. You knew that that was not the 
economic, the wholesome way. Instead. un- 
der the able leadership of Gov. Hugh White, 
you set about finding a permanent cure for 
your ailments. You aid it through vour 
Balance Agriculture With Industry pro- 
gram—a do-it-yourself program. 

It was lucky for Mississippi that in the late 
1930’s you had a governor who was deter- 
mined to build a better balanced aid sounder 
economy for the State. 

Governor White realized that it did not 
make sense for your ahundance of cotton 
to be shipped to other States for fabrication; 
for your soft wceods to he transported else- 
where for conversion into paper; for your 
hardwoods to be shipped tong distances to 
be transformed into furniture. Old Missis- 
sippi at that time was ac the mercy of out- 
side manufacturers and markets; and he de- 
cided to put an end to chis outside domina- 
tion. 

I cannot take the time to list for you all 
the new industries and plants which your 
program brought to Mississippi. I mention 
a few. 

A shipbuilding corporation was induced to 
settle at Pascagoula. And soon after, in 
1938, our company and Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
entered the picture right here in Natchez. 

As a veteran of the class of 1938, it isa 
great satisfaction to me to note other proofs 
of the vigorous BAWI movement right here 
in Natchez. Johns-Manville came here in 
1947; International Paper Co. in 1950, and 
others. What I see here today runs the 
gamut of rough lumber, millwork and cabi- 
netmaking, feeds, soft drinks, machinery, 
hardwood flooring. curtains and drapes, pulp, 
printing, mattresses—a diversification of in- 
dustry which will continue to make the city 
of Natchez grow. 

Charles Holmes Herty—a revered name in 
the South, and especially in Mississippi 





tackled the problem of making kraft paper 
from slash pine. Out of his efforts came 
rayon grade pulp. higher grade papers, and 


newsprint made from southern pine. 

Governor White 'encouraged a shirt pla? 
to come down to Mississippi. Other manu- 
facturers followed, establishing plants. 

From new southern laboratories, we already 
sée a new industry in frozen fruit concen- 
trates; a cottle feed business based on citrus 
pulp and molasses; and Many other note- 
worthy achievements. 

Yes, indeed, there were new frontiers d 
ing that long depression. They were gr 
a 
f 





rontiers. There are still more frontiers tue 


day which we have yet to penetrate, 
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In a fundamental sense, all this phenome- 
nal growth stems right from the people 
themselves. We industrial settlers had the 
welcoming support of the grassroots of Mis- 
sissippi. The people—the voters at the bal- 
lot boxes—made you the hospitality State. 
For it was their vote in many communities 
which ratified the bond issues which enabled 
industries to get started. This do-it-your- 
self spirit showed businessmen all over the 
country that Mississippi was ready to wel- 
come new business and cooperate with it. 

I have seen that same spirit elsewhere in 
the United States—and it has had similar 
great results. This is a time of expansion 
and growth all over the United States. But 
here in the South the growth seems to be 
more inspired—more vigorous—more imagi- 
native and spectacular. 

So on this occasion I congratulate the new 
South. In other parts of the country some 
people when they think of the old South 
conjure up a mental picture of vast cotton- 
fields under a blazing sun; of mules drag- 
ging laden carts. That may be the old 
South of song, story, and the movies. Ac- 
tually, that old South has gone with the 
wind. It is the new South of today and 
tomorrow which is exciting and interesting. 

There is one more great industry of the 
South in which Armstrong is deeply inter- 
ested—synthetic rubber. In 1942-43, the war 
shut off our country’s supplies of natural 
rubber from the Far East. In the crisis, the 
Armstrong Rubber Co. joined with four other 
tire makers and Sears, Roebuck and formed 
the Copolymer Rubber & Chemical Corp. 
It managed and operated two Government- 
owned synthetic rubber plants at Baton 
Rouge. 

Copolymer was the first synthetic rubber 
plant to make cold rubber. Cold rubber had 
a tremendous effect on the rubber industry 
in many ways. Its greatest effect is that it 
has freed America from dependence on 
foreign sources for rubber. 

In April 1955, the 6 participating compa- 
nies bought the 2 plants of Copolymer from 
the Government. This purchase has great 
significance for the rubber industry, and for 
the South itself. For the production of syn- 
thetic rubber, to which Copolymer substan- 
tially contributes, is a guaranty of the fu- 
ture of tires, of Armstrong, of our distribu- 
tors, and indeed, of the American motorist. 
It guarantees better rubber—safer rubber— 
and at lower cast. 

Your BAWI program has resulted in di- 
versification not only for industry. It has 
done the same for agriculture. Your old 
one-crop economy has been transformed into 
many different farm crops and livestock rais- 
ing. You have also developed plants for 
packing meats, processing poultry, and mak- 
ing dairy products. And in timber Missis- 
sippi now ranks third in the Nation. 

Even the tourist and vacation trade is now 
part of your colorful scene. 

Now, what of the future? 

One can foresee many new plants and 
many new industries—for you have worked 
up a@ momentum which is going strong. 
Plant sites are available all over the State. 
There will be more factories for chemicals 
and allied products, more petrochemicals. 
There may be atomic energy installations. 
You have possibilities in plants for alu- 
minum, titanium, and other metals, and in 
metalworking. There should be more plants 
for fertilizers and insecticides—for pulp and 
paper—for food preserving and canning. 

Cellulose fiber products, which is so im- 
portant in the Southeast, should come to 
Mississippi. Textiles appear to have a south- 
westerly trend. The textile belt in the South 
starts in Maryland, and has its heaviest con- 
centration in the Carolinas and Georgia. It 
seems to taper off in Alabama and Ten- 
nessee—then it skips over to Texas. 

Mississippi is midway between Atlanta and 
Dallas—thus it is logical to expect that you 
here will have more textiles in the midst of 
your cotton abundance. 
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Armstrong had faith when we came here 
18 years ago. We have even stronger faith 
today. Our newest warehouse here in 
Natchez is proof of that. It is an investment 
of more than a million dollars in the future 
of this region. We plan to continue the 
development and manufacture of new prod- 
ucts in Natchez. During 1955 we introduced 
several new types of tires, and right now our 
research staff is working on a line of jet 
airplane tires. 

At present, business all over the country 
is booming. The question inevitably comes 
to our minds: How long will this nationwide 
surge of expansion keep going? How much 
longer can business continue to be so active 
and so good? 

I do not pretend to‘have the answers. But 
I can say this. When and if an economic 
downturn does come, you Southerners will 
have most of the new, modern, efficient, low- 
cost producing factories. As a result the in- 
dustrial South shouid be hurt the least. 

Your new Governor, J. P. Coleman, also 
believes that the future of Mississippi is in 
the hands of industry—and he is willing to 
act on that belief. The wonderful work of 
the BAWI, to me, is a 1956 version of that 
proud old tradition doctrine of States rights. 
The South has always been the strong bas- 
tion of that doctrine. Long may it continue 
to thrive and prosper and grow. 


Reexamining Aid to Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


GF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to call to the attention of our col- 
leagues, Mr. Roscoe Drummond’s article 
on American aid in Asia, which appeared 
in the February 27, 1956, issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune: 

WASHINGTON 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
REEXAMINING AID TO ASIA 


WASHINGTON.—The gathering judgment of 
many who are Close to the facts is that our 
Asian foreign-aid program needs to be radi- 
cally and resolutely reexamined. 

This judgment—that things aren't going 
right with the free nations in Asia and that 
we better face up to it before it is too late— 
reaches to three specific conclusions: 

That the attempt to cause those Asian 
nations which want to remain neutral to 
abandon their neutrality as the price of 
American aid simply isn’t working, that it is 
a bankrupt concept which is helping nobody 
but the Soviets. 

That United States public opinion has be- 
come so disillusioned and impatient with 
our aid program as it is currently expounded 
that Congress is at the point of chopping it 
down at the very time when Moscow is be- 
ginning to offer both trade and aid. 

That what is imperatively needed is a 
whole new concept of our relationship to 
these new-born nations of southeast Asia 
and, indeed, the Middle East—a concept 
which will make better sense to the Ameri- 
can people and a relationship which will lift 
itself beyond the narrow limits of paper 
military pacts. 

I admit that it is easier to criticize than 
it is to correct, that it is easier to enunciate 
these generalities than to come up with a 
constructive proposal. I do believe that 
men like Paul G. Hoffman, John Cowles, and 
now J. D. Zellerbach, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development—all of 
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whom know what they are talkine 
are doing a public service by sugge 
the administration and to the coun 
we are on the wrong track in Asia and th 

now is the time to do something about - 

I suspect that Messrs. Hoffman Sous 
and Zellerbach have some pretty spe _ 
ideas about what should be done. It —— 
plicit in everything they are saying that = 
ought not to condition our Willingness Ps 
help these young nations upon their will. 
ingness to abandon their desire to be neutral 
but rather remember how we, as & youn 
Nation, felt neutrality was precious to Us - 
a similar stage of our national development, 

It seems to me that the clue to our true 
relationship with all these new nations is 
imbedded in the most meaninefyl facts of 
recent history—the one fact which, Perhaps 
above ail others, clarifies and separates So. 
viet purpose and Western purpose. It jg 
this: 

Since 1939, the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munists, through force, threat and organ. 
ized coups d’etat in neighboring States, have 
annexed outright or extended their Military 
and political control over 740,216,000 people 
and more than 13,400,000 square kilometers 
of territory. 

In this same period the Western non-Com- 
munist powers have granted freedom and /or 
self-rule to 692,969,000 peoples covering 15,. 
294,€40 square kilometers of territory. a 

In a word, during the past decade and a 
half Soviet and Chinese Communists have 
imposed dominance and dependence on about 
700 million people and the West has helped 
give freedom an independence to about the 
same number. : 

These newly freed peoples, these newly in- 
dependent nations, have long looked to the 
ideas and ideals of the American Revolu- 
tion as their inspiration. As the Prime Min- 
ister of Burma, U Nu, remarked when he 
visited Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
last summer: “In our part of the world the 
ideas of the American Revolution are today 
the most explosive of all forces, more ex- 
plosive in their capacity to change the 
world than B—52’s or even atomic bombs.” 

Our struggle for our freedom, our achieve- 
ment of it and our upbuilding of an under- 
developed continent have long fired the 
imaginations and incentives of Asians to go 
and do likewise. They have seen how, in our 
own earlier history when we were weak and 
others were stronger, we as a Nation found 
neutrality a desirable policy and we didn’t 
countenance others denying us the right to 
try it. 

Shouldn’t our relationship with these free- 
dom-cherishing poverty plagued nations be 
that of the most friendly, understanding 
senior democracy intent upon helping these 
new democracies to help themselves deepen 
thir roots, guard their freedom, improve their 
economic lot and fashion their own free na- 
tion in their own image in their own way— 
as We did? 

Such an objective would appeal to Amer- 
icans as practical and realizable—and worth 
doing in a way which will serve our own S€- 
curity and that of the whole free world. 


about 
try that 


I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 
Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, February 22, I experienced a thrill 


of my life while attending the Voice of 
Democracy awards luncheon at the 
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shoreham Hotel here in Washington. At 
nat luncheon the four national winners 
f the Voice of Democracy contest gave 
shel prize-winning scripts entitled “I 
speak for Democracy.” They were also 
presented the winning trophies and each 
received & check for $500 to be applied 
on college scholarships in addition to an 
expense-paid trip to Washington, D. C., 
and Philadelphia, Pa., during awards 


a Voice of Democracy contest is 
sponsored by the United States Junior 
chamber of Commerce, Radio-Electron- 
ics-Television Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters, and is held 
throughout the United States for high 
school students. This year there were 
approximately 1,700,000 high school stu- 
dents participating in the program and 
Tam extremely happy that out of this 
yast number was chosen a fine young 
man from my congressional district. 

He is 17-year-old Dennis Longwell, of 
Herrin, Ill. Denis is a senior student at 
the Herrin Township High School. As 
Lintently listened to the four national 
winners of the Voice of Democracy con- 
test recite their prize-winning scripts, I 
was amazed beyond words at the great 
challenge these high school students gave 
to the citizens of this country. They in- 
stiled in the hearts of everyone who 
heard their remarks a greater sense of 
personal obligation and duty to this 
country. I think many of us could be 
taught a lesson in democracy by some of 
our youth of today. I deeply appreciate 
the great contribution made by the par- 
ticipants in the national Voice of De- 
mocracy contest toward furthering our 
great democratic way of life. I would 
like to congratulate these winners, and 
also thank the sponsors of this worth- 
while endeavor and I personally appre- 
ciate the civic groups of Herrin, Il., and 
particularly the Herrin Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, for sending Mr. W. Douglas 
Bryant to Washington to accompany 
Dennis Longweil and his mother, Dr. 
Edna Longwell. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that every Mem- 
ber of Congress and the American people 
may have an opportunity to read the 
scripts of the four winning broadcasts in 
the ninth annual Voice of Democracy 
contest for high school students, and 
under previous order granted me, I here- 
with include in the Recorp the names 
and addresses of the four winners and 
their wonderful prize-winning essays: 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Jan Hogendorn, age 18, Oskaloosa High 
School, Oskaloosa, Iowa) 

It stands on a solid granite foundation, 
its long white shaft rising out of the peace- 
ful Virginia countryside. It is continually 
guarded by a uniformed sentry, whose rifle 
is carried at the military salute. Yes, it is 
atomb. But it is not the tomb of a Presi- 
dent, nor of a great general. And yet it 
holds the greatest martyr to the spirit of 
democracy that this world will ever know. 
For in that tomb lies the body of the Un- 
known Soldier. 

He lived, he slept, he loved just as all of 
us. He may have come from a sprawling 
eastern city, or a quiet tree-shaded southern 
town, or a midwestern farm. But from 
Whence he came, or how well he lived, he 
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knew democracy, and he loved it. He loved 
it so much that he gave more than his own 
life. He gave his whole identity. 

What is there in a word that drove this 
man to the supreme sacrifice. Just beyond 
the womb of the Unknown Soldier stands a 
red brick building. Not old, not new. but it 
stands apart from other buildings because 
of four words cut deep into the stone above 
the doorway, “Fairfax County High School.” 

In its halls walk the youth of America. 
Youth free to study and work as it chooses. 
There is no fear there. No fear of political 
crimes or regimented instruction. This is 
what he fought for. This is what he died 
for. This is democracy. 

He died that no totalitarian creed would 
be taught in that school. 

About a mile down the road stands an- 
other building, not so much different from 
the schoolhouse. This is the Fairfax County 
Courthouse. Here is transacted the business 
of America, the administration of civil 
matters and of justice itself. A government 
of the people. Here each day go scores of 
officials, elected to their positions by an 
intelligent citizency. Certainly a govern- 
ment by the people. 

And here is centered that indispensable 
code of human behavior, law. Laws to pro- 
tect, laws to insure, and laws to maintain 
our high standards of decency. Irrefutable 
government for the people. This, too. is 
what he fought for and died for. This, 
too, is democracy. 

But look again, look toward the East, 
past the pacing sentry and the garlands 
of flowers, past the high gate and the val- 
ley, until you see the top of the next hill. 
A small white building stands there. ex- 
posed to nature. Surmounting it is a small 
white cross, a sort of symbol to this mecha- 
nized day and age that we are a God-lov- 
ing and a God-fearing people. But no one 
is forced to attend that church, and no 
one is forced to stay away. A solid, indis- 
putable freedom of religion that nothing 
may challenge. 

If he could but speak, his cold lips might 
tell with the eloquence of eternity the un- 
ending principles and ideas for which he 
fought. He would tell of our God-given 
rights of freedom of speech, which gives 
us the privilege to criticize, to express our 
conscientious opinion on any question with- 
out being harshly silenced by a secret police. 
He would say that freedom and democracy 
are great gifts, which can be maintained 
and continued only through the unending 
vigilance of us all, who are the guardians 
of this great heritage. 

He would say that we, who keep the pre- 
cepts of democracy, are all unknown heroes. 
it is not necessary that we all die, as he 
did, in the defense of our rights and our 
liberties, but it is very important that we 
don the heroes mantle by daily practice 
of the principles which have made our de- 
mocracy the hope of the world. 

He would plead with us to keep democracy 
a living thing. We must work for it, speak 
for it, fight for it, and even die for it, 
so that democracy will exist, long after the 
tomb of the unknown soldier has crumbled, 





THE ETERNAL ENGRAVING 
(By Gabriel Kajeckas, age 16, Gonzaga High 
School, Washington, D. C.) 

“Democracy cannot be defined.” How 
many times have we heard this statement, 
and how many times have we agreed? Yet, 
we find that such is not the case; for democ- 
racy can be defined. Here in my hand I hold 
its definition. It is sma!l and insignificant, 
but yet it represents America, it symbolizes 
our way of life, it speaks for democracy. 

What.is it, you ask, that can be held in 
my hand, and yet represent the unlimited- 
ness of America? The answer is simple, but 
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so often overlooked. The answer is—a mere 
coin, a penny. 

But how can a penny define democracy— 
how can something we take so much for 
granted—how can it speak for democracy? 
Because engraved on this little copper coin 
is the definition of democracy. Look at it, 
and you will understand. 

On it, the first thing we see is the strong, 
determined profile of a great man—the man 
who made all men in this country free and 
equal, and without whom we would never 
have been one and. indivisible—Abraham 
Lincoln, 

Then we see the word “liberty” engraved 
on the metallic surface. Liberty, that gives 
my father the right-to operate a restaurant 
if he so chooses; that gives your brother 
the right to be a printer; that gives each and 
every one of us the right to worship as we 
please, vote as we choose, and live as we 
wish. Indeed: this is more than just the 
word “liberty” engraved on a small coin— 
this is a way of life for the American people. 

Next, we turn our gaze to the words “E 
Pluribus Unum’’—an ancient phrase, brought 
to life in our lives, meaning ‘one from 
many’’—existing as a country of diverse in- 
terests, and yet a country of one in unity. 
But how can a country be unified in which 
there is a fruitstand next to a jewelry store, 
where 160 million people of different nation- 
alities, races, and creeds are intermingled, 
where 9 million of these people can exist in 
a concrete maze of tall buildings and winding 
streets, where a general and a railsplitter can 
become President, where a youth can address 
an adult audience with his own thoughts and 
can be heard with attention? This is a gi- 
gantic dream come true, a living miracle. 
And this, my friends, is the miracle of 
America. And the reason for this miracle-——- 
why we are the United States__is also 
stamped on this small copper coin. The 
reason for this miracle is—God. ‘Therefore, 
“In God We Trust’’—and it is in this trust 
that we are one, that we are free, that we 
have life, that we have the miracle that is 
America. These are the ideas generated by 
a small coin—a coin that we pass through 
our hands daily. These are the ideas that 
add up to the definition of our democracy, 
our democracy of freedom, equality, unity, 
and trust in God. 

Democracy, my friends, is an old idea, 
But having been betrayed by so many ancient 
lands, it was brought to a new land—a land 
of red men and virgin forests, a land of 
peaceful rivers, and fruitful plains inhabited 
only by the buffalo. And in this land, 
through the tearful sufferings of Valley Forge 
and the sweat and blood of Bunker Hill, this 
spirit was fanned into a roaring fire of freee 
dom which became our democracy. 

This spirit that has made our country the 
greatest nation on earth is as old as the 
human race. But the forces of hate, lust, 
and greed are also as old as the human race, 
and from time immemorial have opposed all 
justice, honor, and law in the world. 

And so, my friends, these representations 
of justice, honor, and law on this little coin 
are not enough to preserve our way of life. 
We, as the inheritors of this coin and its 
defined freedom—we must take these words 
from the coin and inscribe them on our 
hearts and in’ our spirit—and then, through 
the common usage of a small coin, realizing 
its value as representative of our way of life, 
we can continue this flaming spirit of 
democracy. 

And then, this little coin alone won't speak 
for democracy; then, we will speak for de- 
mocracy, and if we speak for democracy, then 
the eternal engraving of the American people 
will read: 

“There will always be a democracy— 
And there will always be an America.” 
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I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 
17, Herrin TWP 
High School, rrin, Ill.) 
I speak for democracy 
symbol for democracy 


and free to those fortunate enough to live 
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in the United States of America This sym- 
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children’s, and their children’s, and 
their children’s and theirs. 

I am just 1 of 160 million people living 
America—America—a country filled with 
million free people, and because I am 

I speak for democracy. 


I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 


Isabel Marcus, age 17, Teaneck High 


School, Teaneck, N. J.) 
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1 mankind has groped for moral and 

values, as a proud, young American 
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hty ideas resound throughout 
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BroGRAPHICAL INFORMATION ON THE Natron 
WINNERS, 1955-56 Voice of Denocaae. 
CONTEST = 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Gabriel Kajeckas, 16, is a senior 
student at Gonzaga High School 
served on the school paper for 4 years ang 
as assistant editor for 3. This Year he jg 
editor of publications for the City Catnoj, 

Student Mission Crusade and is 


and honor 
He has 


: s €nded the 
Journalism Institute at Catholic Un versity 


in Washington during the Wn of 1958 
At Gonzaga High School, he has been on the 
student council for 2 years and a member of 
the debate team and dramatic society for 
4 vears Young Kajeckas al has received 
a medal from the Veterans of Fx eign Wars 
for his outstanding scholastic hievements 
and has listed Holy Cross as his college pref. 
erence His father, Joseph Kai ckas 
counselor for the Lithuanian Ff nbassy 
Exile. ‘ 


is 


in 


II NOIS 

Dennis P. Longwell is a 17-year-old genio 
at the Herrin Township High School 
Herrin. He is editor of the scl 1 yearbook 
and president of the local Catholic Youty 
Organization. At school he is a member ang 
past president of the Thespian Club and 
member of the Teenarian Club and National 
Honor Society Young Lonewell hopes to 
attend Yale and become a physician, fol] 
ing in the footsteps of his mother, Mrs. Edna 
M. Longwell. 


- 


IOWA 

Jan Hogendorn, 18, is a senior 
High School where he is presiden 
Latin Club and treasurer of the 
band, choir, and orchestra. He is 
and treasurer of the National 
League and has been a second nation 
ist in competition held by that organization 
At school he participates in a 
sports, is a member of the National Athleti 
Honor Society and National Honor Society, 
and has been a representative to the Hi-Y 
State Young Hogendorn has 
debate honors in original oratory 
poraneous speaking and was in nin 
on the United States debate team. He serves 
as a part-time newspaper employee and has 
received a DAR award for excellence. His 
college preference is Grinnel and then he 
hopes to go into the Foreign Service. 

NEW JERSEY 

Isabel Marcus, 17, is a senior at Tean 
High School where she is a member 
student council and her class cabinet 
also is president of the Debate Clu 
editor of the Te-Hi News and litera 
of the school’s yearbook. Miss Marcus 
received a Freedom Foundation award 
junior citizen award, and has been a win 
twice on the television program Youth 
Takes a Stand. She serves as a Sunday- 
school teacher and also has been a del 
to Girls Nation. Oratory is nothing 1 
Miss Marcus who has been a State I 
in oratory contests held by the 
Journal-American and the American Le 
Her college preference is Radclifi 
hopes to be a constifutional lawyer. 
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Family-Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it 8 
amazing to me that some Members 0 
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ngress who can discern the slightest 


0 
rasan of a voter from 2,000 miles 
av ay still remain impervious to the roar 
of angry farmers who are sick of the 
i 


ie scale—which is sliding 
ype farmer into the poor- 

farmers want at least 90 
They should have 100 


Benson s] idit 
the family-t 
house. The se 
norcent of parity. 
p 
per recent. 
But | there are still many Representa- 
yes who do not realize the squeeze the 


small farmers are in. 
Be you want an idea what the small, 
mily-type farmers are thinking, just 
Sa then three letters, which I grabbed 
+ random from the office mail. These 
jetters are typical of 99 percent of the 
farm letters that come to my office. And 
they are not organization mail. They 
aro handwritten, spontaneous letters 


from the grassroots. 

The letters follow: 

Deak Mr. CONGRESSMAN: T am one of the 
little farmers on 29490 acres. Have been going 
pack fast Keep the little farmer a going. 
ye'ye got too many in town now. I've got 
3 boys, 1 over in Korea now. So do some- 
thing so we can make a living on the farm. 
Yours truly, 

CLARENCE NELSON. 


Drak REPRESENTATIVE BurpicKk: This is to 
express our appreciation for the good fight 
you are waging in behalf of the farmers’ 
rights. With the difference in the price of 
what the farmer now gets and what he pays 
for what he has to buy it is something he 
can't cope with for very long. Could not 
there be something done to start an inves- 
tigation into the huge profiteering now go- 
ingon? Understand that the farmer would 
be willing to take sliding-scale prices if other 
prices came down in comparison but this 
cannot go on as it is. No doubt you are 
aware of the still hith meat prices over the 
counter. Just recently we had 3 hogs and 
a beef processed and it took the price of 3 
hogs to have this done. Still Benson wouid 
have the consumer believe that big surpluses 
are creating the existing conditions after he 
allows them to pile up along with the huge 
imports from Canada. If he did not have 
that “I'll show them” attitude most cer- 
tainly he cold find some solution for some 
of the conditions that exist. 

Trusting that you will keep your shoulder 
to the wheel just as diligently as you have in 
the past. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. CLAYTON PAULSON. 
Marion, N. Dak. 


DEAR Mr. BurpicK: I heard on the radio 
that you had heard one of the Senators had 
said the farmers in North Dakota should go 
and jump in the ocean. Now I am a small 
farmer here in North Dakota and I think it 
Would be better to jump in the lake as it is 
hot too far to walk as it would be to the 
ocean as we do not have any money for a 
Tailroad ticket that far. 

Now Iam wondering if this Senator would 
lve up his $25,000 a year pay and come to 
North Dakota and start farming. 

Iam sure we can find him some land to 
‘rt On and get rich too on this 50- to 75- 
percent parity of his. 

Now, Mr. Burpick, we cannot keep on 
“ming on this less than 90 percent of par- 
: y a we had all we could do to make it on 
Y0 percent of parity. If it is less, all the 
imuy-type farms wil be broke in a year 
from now. 

Yours truly, 














Harry BERG. 


RK, N. Dak, 
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Washington’s Wisdom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a recent excellent article from 
the Worcester Telegram, which appeared 
in that distinguished paper on the 
birthday of the Father of Our Country, 
February 22, 1956, entitled ‘Washing- 
ton’s Wisdom.” 

I thought that the editorial was most 
appropriate and very impressively writ- 
ten. It was an admirable way to note 
the birthday of one of the great founders 
of the Nation, to whom we owe So much 
for their wisdom, knowledge, courace 
and foresight in setting up this great 
Nation in which we enjoy such inesti- 
mable blessings of freedom. 

More stress should be given, I think, 
in these days especially, to reviving the 
names, recollections and contributions of 
the great men who established and pre- 
served the Nation. The younger gen- 
eration, as well as the older, can benefit 
greatly from dwelling upon the early 
struggles and the magnificent, indomi- 
table spirit, as well as the wisdom and 

sagacity, of the founders. The editorial 
contributes notably in this direction. 

Their deeds may well be recalled to 
mind; the principles they stood fer re- 
emphasized, because they are the prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy as 
opposed to those of the absolute, police 
State of oppression and tyranny. 

George Washington was a national 
and world figure of unsurpassed stature. 
His patriotic contributions, particularly 
his firm, unyielding spirit and his deep 
understanding of the processes of free 
government as well as his stability of 
character and moderation combined 
with capacity, fervor and loyalty enabled 
him to serve the Nation as few have done. 

The physical characteristics of the 
country have changed, its economy has 
vastly grown, its arts and inventions 
have multiplied, its powerful resources 
have been developed, its social order has 
been transformed, but through all these 
vicissitudes and changes, shining out 
like the North Star, is the survival of 
fundamental, free principles upon which 
the foundation stones of the Nation were 
laid. These principles, like the Ten 
Commandments, are immutakle. They 
represent, not only the rights of men; 
but embrace the manner by which these 
rights shall be secured. They represent 
the hope and aspirations of all who have 
suffered tyranny and long to be released 
from the shackles of bondage. 

We realize that we cannot live, it is 
not desirable for us to live, in a static 
society. We are in a rapidly moving, 
forward-advancing age of miracles and 
daily wonders that never cease to com- 
pel our admiration and astonishment, 
But running throughout this evolution 
is the golden thread of fundamental 
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principles which was woven into the 
fabric of American Government by the 
immortal founders. It is by adhering to 
these principles that we can direct and 
guide the dynamic chans which the 
atomic age imposes upon us, because the 
need for prote dom in the ab- 





cting free 
stract sense as well as in our govern- 
mental structure and social order i 
as great and unquesti k 
more di ficult than ever in the light of 
world conditions. 

The alternative to freedom is 
and slavery, and free men dedic 
we are must never nce or action 
in the affairs of state wiltisels leave 
open any way by which the poison of 
totalitarianism, communism, fascisn 
and other isms unwelcome and obn 
to most Americans, may 
sanic system of our eovernmen 


vic, social, economic, and spiritual in- 








it: as ever, 








enter in 





It is in this spirit that we must ever 
eagerly seek the opportunity to hail the 
great statesmen of the past on their 
birthdays and other holidays which the 
American people have wis 1 
to honor the humble, but iri 
ginnings from which this : creat 

Ss 





ry 


Vv 
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t 






in history. 

Let us express gratitu ude for the great 
Washington. Let us be tease ‘by his 
example of unselfish devotion to ap- 
proach our great problems with his un- 
decsinudine, courage, and tenacity. 

The article LonOws: 

WASHINGTON’S WIsDOM 

Although George Washi 
and statements lack t! 
Lincoln’s immortal words, 
less remarkable for their 
farsightedness. This is particularly true of 
his famous Farewell Address to the People 
of the United States. 
















In that address he warned against the 
Me gach of party.” He did _ Opr he 
ole idea of party governmen aly 

an nd cogently appealed for mo odera 4 we 
fire not te > be quenched,” he said of the party 
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ot 


spirit, Mit demands a uniform vigilance 
prevent its —— into a ae ume, lest, ine 
stead of warming, it shoul Ss . 

That atimonition has ar 
It is especially incneiaae in ¢ 
campaign. Both of our ma 
ties resort to excessive clé 
charges, in their eagerness 
polls. The American people have yet t 
ully = re 1 
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activi id party lo 
ceit and interpar 

In foreign affairs, 4 
stands up well, even in 
days. “It is our true po 
said, “to steer clear of perr 
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became the admiration of the world; as a 
soldier-statesman whose inspired leadership 
created a nation destined to be a mighty 
champion of freedom, and who guided that 
nation with an unfailing wisdom in its early 
critical years, Washington left a name which 
will be honored as long as this and other 
republics endure. 


Cur Nation’s Agricultural Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, I wish 
to include the text of a letter and en- 
closure sent by one of my constituents, 
Mr. Glenn Barnhart, of St. Johns, 
Mich., to the editor of Reader’s Digest. 
Mr. Barnhart’s action was taken after 
reading the article Parity Fiasco in the 
February issue of the magazine. His 
own comments are of particular interest 
in view of the present controversy over 
our Nation’s agricultural problem: 

Str. JoHNns, MicuH., February 21, 1956. 
Representative ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: After talking with 
you in St. Johns and reading an article in 
the Reader's Digest I am sending to the 
editor a letter and an article which I hope 
he will print. I am, enclosing copies for 
you. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would help get it printed and also if you 
could send me your personal solution to my 
problem. 

Yours truly, 
GLENN BARNHART. 
Str. JoHNs, MIcu., February 
EpiTror OF READER’s DIGEST, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Dear Epiror: After reading the Parity 
Fiasco in your February issue it is very evi- 
dent that you do not understand the farmers 
situation. When the United States Govern- 
ment says that 67 percent of the farmer's 
gross income goes for production expenses, 
it means exactly that. . Those expenses are 
gas and oil, supplies and repairs, fertilizer, 
lime, interest, taxes, insurance, depreciation, 
et cetera. 

It does not include 
farmer's labor or any hired help he may 
have. What he gets for his labor and to 
pay his employees with has to come out of 
what he gets over that 67 percent. 

It would be the same if in your business 
you figured the cost of newsprint, ink, elec- 
tricity, heat, ligh’s, postage, etc., and not 
figuring any labor in, called that your pro- 
duction expense and all over that profit. 


anything for the 


Now will you please help me solve a per- 
sonal problem. At 100 percent of parity our 
production expense is about 60 percent, leav- 
ing 40 cents out of every dollar taken in for 
a hired man and myself. The hired man 
got 15 cents and as I do as much actual work 
as he does, I figure I shall also have 15 cents 
as he does, I figure I should also have 15 
cents for my labor. The remaining 10 cents 
I think I was entitled to for doing the man- 
aging, the book work nights and Sunday, and 
taking the risk of flood or drought. At 90 
percent there was 30 cents which we split 15 
cents each. But if prices go w 75 percent 
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there will be only 15 cents, so how should be 
split that or if prices went to 67 percent as 
you suggest, who should get the 7 cents? 
Yours truly, 
GLENN BARNHART. 


THE FARMERS’ SIDE 


There is a lot of misunderstanding about 
the farm situation. A lot of people think 
that the farmer got rich during the war and 
the years following. Just go for a long ride 
in the country and look at the buildings on 
the farms. 

Within the last 2 years I have been from 
Michigan to Florida, New York, and Arizona. 
As we rode along I took particular notice of 
the farms. On over 90 percent of the farms, 
part or all of the buildings need painting. 
Quite a few are in such a condition that in 
the city they would be called slums. MSU 
has kept books with about 250 better-than- 
average farmers working larger than average 
farms. 

For the years 1952-54 they received for 
management and labor $55 per week. For 
1956 it is estimated they will get about $35. 
This is not for a 40-hour but a 7-day week. 
Does this sound like prosperity? 

Some think that this country is industrial- 
ized to the extent that it doesn’t need the 
farmer. But the setup is a lot like it was in 
1921. At that time factories were working 
overtime and farm prices started down be- 
cause of surpluses, just as they are how. 
President Hoover tried to support, but it 
didn't work then just as it won't work now 
unless you reduce production. But the 
crash will not come as fast as it did then 
because the stock market is better financed 
and labor when it is laid off draws un- 
employment pay. 

Already the auto manufacturers are laying 
off men by the thousands. So you see that 
when the 18 million people on the farms 
don’t get a decent income they cannot only 
not buy autos but they cannot buy new trac- 
tors, plows, combines, harvesters, ete. Then 
the people making those are laid off. So 
you see it is a sort of a chain reaction. Every 
depression has started on the farm. 

As for the farmer wanting special favors, 
he doesn't. All he wants is a price for his 
products that will pay him a decent wage 
for his labor. A few years ago a man work- 
ing in a factory worked under conditions 
and for wages set entirely by the employer. 
Today, due to modern labor law, he is al- 
lowed to unionize and bargain and, if neces- 
sary, strike to get better working conditions 
and wages. These rights are denied a 
farmer, for although most of his income is 
from his labor, the fact that he does not sell 
his labor direct but through the products he 
produces, bars him from these rights. Thus, 
while the man processing or delivering milk 
for a milk company may go on strike for 
more money they can throw up a picket line 
and stop all milk going or coming. But it is 
illegal for the farmers to do this and if they 
try it they are liable to arrest and prose- 
cution. 

Except for Government supports the farm- 
ers sell their produce the same as he has for 
centuries under the law of supply and de- 
mand with the city man setting the price. 
The price for grain is set in the grain pits in 
Chicago and most of his livestock is sold at 
actual auction. 

Every time you read about the big farm 
surpluses the blame is put on the so-called 
high wartime incentive payments. I con- 
tend that the prices were not high. In fact, 
in our community quite a few farmers who 
ordinarily were too old to get a job in town 
took jobs in war production where they got 
time and a half and double time. 

The biggest cause of our present surplus 
is the big change in agriculture in the past 
few decades. In changing over from the 
horse to the gasoline motor. The horse and 
mule population has decreased about 18 
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million. It took about 50 million ACTeS to 
furnish the hay, grain, and pasture for these 
animals. Today most of these acres ar 
producing food for humans. They are q). 
most as Many acres as are in wheat altos 
gether in this country. 

Another cause is that over the years the 
Government has spent billions in building 
dams throughout the Western States, thus 
irrigating and bringing into production mi]. 
lions of acres of arid land. I read that the 
Grand Coulee alone irrigates 1 million acres 
In all the articles I have read about this ] 
have yet to see where they were a paying 
proposition and the Government ever got all 
of its money back. 

Also the Government has spent over 3 
billion in building dams and furnishing mog. 
ern farm equipment to countries oversegs 
Those countries have vastly increased thei 
production and are now selling, due to their 
cheap labor, in the markets we formerly 
sold to. : 

When Congress passed the law giving mar. 
garine the right to be colored yellow it was 
a bad blow to agriculture, especially the 
dairy farmer. I still can’t understand why 
if oleo is as healthy and as good tasting as 
the manufacturers claim why they are 
ashamed of it. If they were as proud of it 
as they claim why do they color it so people 
will think they are eating butter. Honest 
people don’t sail under false colors. 

Now as to parity. What is it and how is 
it figured? I read somewhere that a farmer 
was supposed to be able to get a shirt with 
the same amount of produce that would 
buy one in 1910-14. But a dfarmer needs 
other things besides shirts. 

Today we talk about the big surplus of 
wheat caused by the high price. Today it 
takes over 5 times as much wheat to hire 
a carpenter as it did any time prior to 1920. 
As painters get about the same money as 
carpenters, maybe that explains why so 
nany farm buildings need painting. 

Flexible parity: The Government says that 
out of every dollar that a farmer receives 
about two-thirds goes for expenses. Our 
personal experience has been that when 
prices average 100 percent of parity, out of 
every dollar we took in 60 cents went for gas 
and oil, fertilizer and lime, supplies and re- 
pairs, interest, depreciation, taxes, insur- 
ance, etc. This left us 40 cents for our labor. 

At 80 percent of parity if we could hold 
expenses at the same level we would have 
20 cents or, in other words, our labor income 
would be exactly half. Some crops are sup- 
ported at 60 percent today. If all went 
that figure the farmer would not receive a 
cent for his labor. How then would he live? 
By using the money he should have received 
as interest on his investment, what he should 
have been laying aside to paint and repair 
buildings and fences and to replace the ma- 
chinery that is wearing out. But in the last 
year gas and oil, freight rates, farm machil- 
ery, and taxes have all gone up. 

The only way I see that flexible parity 
can help the farmer is to bankrupt the young 
farmer or others with large debts and thus 
force them out of production. Certainly 
paying a man less money for his labor never 
made him wealthier. Flexibility parity 3s 
like cutting a dog’s tail off by inches. You 
might better take all supports off altogether 
than prolong the misery. 

Let’s compare farming with the autome- 
bile industry. This year they started out 
on full production and built up a surplus. 
As there are only a few of them and each 
has a little different product they didn't need 
Government help. They have laid off thou- 
sands of employees and shortened the hours 
ot most of the rest thus bringing suppy 
down to demand. Should they not have 
done what you want the farmer to do, keep 
everybody on, lower the price of their prod- 
uct, and cut everybody’s wages in hali? 

The only solution to the farm problems is 
to bring supply in line with demaud, 0 
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se I think we should have a large sup- 
iy of food and fiber on hand in case of war 
- any national catastrophe. While we have 
g large supply of cotton on hand today it is 
9 million bales smaller than it was at the 
tart of World War II. Before the war was 
- there was 4 shortage of cotton. The 
vryernment has more money invested in 
cera, rubber, and other strategic materi- 
gis stockpiled for war than it has in food 
and fiber, plus 135 billion in war equipment. 
The present farm plan will not do the job. 
It is too complicated and will mainly bene- 
fit the large farmer. 

How to do it: 

First, we should do away with parity. Why 
snould agriculture, the ‘only industry that 
man cannot live without, be treated like a 
stepchild or poor relation? The farmer 
should get cost of production figured on a 
basis of $1 per hour for the average farmer. 
These figures can be obtained from the 
different universities teaching agriculture. 
I would like to get away from all support 
prices and subsidies as soon as possible. I 
don’t like to see anyone getting handouts 
from the Government whether it is the 
farmer, airlines, shipping, big business, or 
newspapers. 

Production must be cut and the only fair 
way is to make all producers take the same 
percentage out of production. The amount 
would be determined by the average price 
of basic crops for the preceding year. For 
instance if the average was where it gave 
the farmer a $1 per hour there would be no 
cut, If the price was between 96 cents and 
$1, a 10-percent cut, and between 80 cents 
and 90 cents a 20-percent cut, etc. After 
lor 2 years it would take but a very small 
cut to keep production in line with demand. 
Iwould not pay the farmer anything for lay- 
ing his land idle. But the farmer and his 
help are laborers and should be treated as 
such. 

With agriculture being rated the third 
most dangerous occupation it would seem 
only fair the employees should have the same 
right as others such as minimum wage, 
compensation, etc. 


A lot of farmers are going to claim that 
they cannot pay these prices. I agree that 
they cannot at the present prices of farm 
products, but prices should be brought up 
to where they cannot only make a decent 
living themselves but afford to pay decent 
wages to their help. Therefore every full- 
time worker on the farm who has no other 
employment should be treated like other 
labor and draw unemployment for the same 
part of the year that they lay off a percent- 
age of the land. Some people will claim 
that the farmer should not be entitled to 
this as this fund is built up by manufac- 
turers paying into it a sum based as a per- 
cent of their payroll. When you look at all 
the big profits that the big companies have 
made the last few years, does it look like 
they have taken them out of their profits or 
have they added them to the, selling price 
in the form of a hidden sales tax, and passed 
them on to the consumer? The farmer is a 
rather large consumer. Where the city man 
buys an auto and things for his *thome, the 
farmer buys the same things and in addition 
buy trucks, tractors, plows, discs, drags, culti- 
packers, drills, planters, cultivators, com- 
bines, pickers, choppers, balers, etc. Last fall 
when the guaranteed annual wage went into 
efect the makers of farm machinery raised 
their prices from 7 to 10 percent. So a trac- 


tor or other machinery that cost $3,000 last 
year now costs from $200 to $300 more. As 
the employers are supposed to pay more for 
unemployment than for the guaranteed an- 
nual wage, just realize how many millions 
“ad _— the farmers have paid into the 
un 
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When you also realize that the employers 
have paid half of all social security pay- 
ments, everybody has actually been paying 
part of it. 

With the employers paying a part or all 
of medical and hospital insurance and pass- 
ing it on I can see but little difference be- 
tween this and socialized medicine except 
that all pay and only part get the benefit. 

Today a large part of our population is 
being covered by insurance after 65. The 
plan is the same as the Townsend Old Age, 
except that the sales tax is hidden and while 
all pay only certain ones get the beneft. 

These facts wouldn’t be so bad if the 
farmer only had to pay them on his car and 
household, but until the time comes when 
he can get a price for his products based on 
cost of production and can pass these costs 
along like other producers it doesn’t seem 
exactly fair. 

If the farmer or small businessman wants 
hospitalization insurance or an annuity at 
65 he has to pay the premiums out of what 
income he has left after paying his income 
tax. Does either the Company or the em- 
ployee pay income tax on the money used to 
pay the premium or does the company clas- 
sify it as expense and the employee not 
include it as income? 

Again I state the farmer doesn’t want spe- 
cial privileges. When the city producer is 
willing to sell his products at auction under 
the law of supply and demand and the 
worker is willing to go it without the benefit 
of labor laws or the right to unionize letting 
the man who will work the cheapest have 
the job regardless of seniority the farmers 
will be willing to do the same. Until then 
the farmer should be allowed the right to 
unionize or the government should see that 
he gets a price to match the minimum rate 
allowed other workers under the present 
laws. 





North American Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
this 10th anniversary of air coach in this 
country the group which started the low- 
cost travel idea, North American Air- 
lines, stands under suspended sentence 
of death. The next few months may de- 
termine the fate of this last surviving 
independent airline. 

I have no wish to go into the so-called 
technical violations of its economic reg- 
ulations with which CAB has charged 
North American, nor with the details of 
the defense which has been offered. I 
will confine my remarks to economic 
realities. 

To begin with, North American Air- 
lines has operated entirely without sub- 
sidy. Its fares must necessarily reflect 
its costs. Moreover, under the law fares 
which it has elected to charge, North 
American has made money. Surely this 
makes it a valuable yardstick against 
which can be measured the performance 
of our subsidized trunkline operators. 

What does the record show? The 
fares North American has advocated 
have been consistently lower than the 
published fares of our certificated trunk 
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airlines—beneficiaries over the years of 
many many millions in subsidies. 

Joseph Adams, Vice Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, points out, in 
a recent opinion, that North American 
has provided a needed competitive spur 
to our certificated trunklines in offering 
coach service to the public at low fares. 

And this, I am informed, has been 
done without any subsidy. Reviewing 
the North American record, Mr. Adams 
went on to say: 

Included in these benefits would obviously 
be the low cost air service utilized by the 
hundreds of thousands of passengers which 
these nonscheduled operators carried each 
year. * * * Of perhaps even greater sig- 
nificance, however, is North American’s in- 
direct contribution consisting of the stimulus 
it provided in hastening the day of general 
low fare air coach operation, 


Mr. Speaker, I think the time has come 
to ask some questions. Do we truly pro- 
tect the well being of those major air- 
lines eligible for subsidy by preserving 
them from new competition? Are the 
economic regulations which CAB ac- 
cuses North American of violating regu- 
lations that will benefit the traveling 
public? Will they foster the develop- 
ment of civil aviation? On every route 
on which North American has offered its 
competitive spur, all the lines serving 
those routes have prospered. 

We are not faced with a limited mar- 
ket which must be divided. The market 
has expanded every time prices are 
lowered. It can grow similarly in the 
future with true low-fare competition. 
North American has helped to develop 
a new reservoir of potential travelers 
by bringing the price level of air travel 
within the reach of constantly increas- 
ing numbers of our citizens. 

Yet if the ruling of the majority of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board prevails, this 
yardstick and this spur will have been 
eliminated. To quote Mr. Adams again 
in his dissent on the North American 
case, “Our traveling public would un- 
doubtedly continue to receive substan- 
tial benefits from a legal operation by 
these holders of letters of registration.” 

If the Board does not consider the pub- 
lic interest a sufficient justification for 
reviewing its action, certainly Congress 
should examine the problem, in the light 
of the economic realities, and in the 
public interest. 

Ultimately the answer does not lie in 
the realm of punishing pioneers—but in 
certificating new enterprise. 

I should like to close by commending 
the work of the Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Monopoly and Antitrust Matters, for 
its current examination of this serious 
problem from the point of view of the 
monopoly aspects. 

Further, I feel most strongly that the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee might well examine this entire 
matter without delay. The public needs 
a break. It is the responsibility of Con- 
gress to see that the public gets a break. 

I should like to conclude these remarks 
by reading an extremely cogent editorial 
from the Tulsa Tribune, of February 3, 

1956, which asks what would have hap- 
pened if a Government agency had con- 
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trolled the manufacture of automobiles 

the way the CAB controls American 

aviation: 

{From the Tulsa Tribune of February 3, 
1956} 


PusLic NEEDS A BREAK 


If a Government agency had controlled 
the manufacture and pricing of American 
automobiles we would still be paying $4,000 
for jalopies with isinglass curtains and 
20 horsepower motors. That way the in- 
dustry could have been “stabilized,” regard- 
less of what it did to the car-buying public. 

This week the Civil Aeronautics Board 
turned down a request by North American 
Airlines, a non-scheduled carrier specializ- 
ing in transcontinental coach flights, for a 
service from New York to London. The pro- 
posed trans-Atlantic fare was to be $140, 
against the present aircoach rate of $290. 

The CAB said that it could not grant 
the application without a full hearing and 
a Presidential order lest it ‘jeopardize exist- 
ing basic services.” This is undoubtedly 
gobbledegook for something. Further, said 
the CAB, North American has been previously 
cited for violation of Civil Aeronautic Ad- 
ministration regulations and therefore may 
not be fit to fly the Atlantic. 

The CAA can require airlines, scheduled or 
not, to abide by its regulations. Therefore, 
this is not a matter at issue. There re- 
mains only the suspicion that the proposed 
North American fare is so low that it would 
wreck competing lines. By what evidence is 
this true? 

There seems to be no such evidence. The 
scheduled American carriers will take you 
aircoach from New York to Los Angeles in 
9 hours for $99. That's $11 a flying hour per 
seat. The transatlantic lines will take you 
from New York to London in 11 hours for 
$290. That’s more than $26 a flying hour. 
North American's proposed fare would reduce 
that figure only to a little under $13 a fiy- 
ing hour, which is more than the scheduled 
lines charge for aircoach across America. 

It seems plain that there is profiteering 
going on in transatlantic air travel. The 
scheduled lines are running close to full. 
They cannot get more planes as rapidly as 
they need them now. Therefore, they natu- 
rally do better selling high-cost transporta- 
tion as long as business is so good. 

But if North American wants to give the 
public a break why should our Govern- 
ment interpose? 

Cheap fares will increase international 
travel. International travel contributes to 
international understanding. International 
understanding is what our Government is in 
favor of. 


A Crusading Marine—General Maas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. W. STERLING COLE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, a priceless 
compensation given to us for service in 
the Congress is the opportunity of being 
associated with great and unique char- 
acters possessing outstanding qualities 
of leadership, patriotism, courage, and 
humility. 

Such a person was Mel Maas who 
served withmany of us here in the 
House of Representatives 20 years ago. 
I consider it a rare privilege and treas- 
ured opportunity to have been associated 
with him, both as a Member of the House 
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of Representatives and as a member of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. He is 
in every respect a really stout felow. 

Recently, the team of Richard and 
Gladys Harkness, well-known radio, 
television, and magazine authors and 
commentators, have done an article for 
the Reader’s Digest, entitled “One More 
Career for General Maas,” depicting the 
crusading Marine, who won't admit 
handicaps exist. Because Mel once was 
one of us and because of the great ex- 
ample he has set not only for us‘in 
the Congress, but for would-be patriots 
or persons afflicted with some physical 
handicap, I have the pleasure of submit- 
ting this article for the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

ONE MorRE CAREER FOR GENERAL MAAS 

(By Richard and Gladys Harkness) 


On August 1, 1952, Maj. Gen. Melvin J. 
Maas of the United States Marine Corps Re- 
serve stood at attention on the parade 
grounds of the historic marine barracks in 
Washington, D.C. A picked ceremonial bat- 
talion snapped to “present arms.’ The band 
played the national anthem. In this tra- 
ditional sundown review the Marine Corps 
was honoring the two-star general upon his 
retirement after serving his country in 3 
wars. 

As the last note echoed in the quad- 
rangle, Maas turned to the Marine com- 
mandant, Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, and 
said: “Sir, the Marines have never looked 
finer.” 

Shepherd stared at the ground in embar- 
rassed silence, groping for a reply. For 
since August of the year before, Maas had 
been blind. 

With such a handicap Maas might rea- 
sonably have welcomed retirement and rest. 
He already had crammed 3 careers into his 
54 years. In his early twenties he had organ- 
ized a successful insurance business. He 
had spent 16 crusading years inf Congress. 
And as a Marine he bore two treasured com- 
bat decorations—the Silver Star and Le- 
gion of Merit—as well as the Purple Heart. 

But the thought of retreating into dark 
loneliness after that final review in 1952 
never entered Maas’ mind. Instead, he 
threw himself into a load of assignments 
in behalf of disabled servicemen. In the 
last 2 years he had logged a quarter of a 
million miles of travel, “brailling’ his way 
alone on planes and in hotel rooms in all 
48 States, Hawaii, and Europe. He makes 
300 speeches a year urging greater oppor- 
tunities for the halt, the lame, and blind 
yefore State legislatures, service clubs, la- 
bor and employer organizations, 

His straightforward speeches citing facts 
and figures to support his argument that 
“hiring the handicapped is good business” 
are leavened with humor. He says, for ex- 
ample: “When I speak of the physically 
handicapped filling skilled jobs, I know what 
I'm talking about. I’m handicapped, too— 
I have false teeth.” Or, “It’s wonderful to 
be blind. Now all women are beautiful.” 

General Maas was born of German and 
Trish forebears in Duluth, Minn., in 1898. 
Educated in St. Paul, where his father 
founded a prosperous bakery-supply firm, 
young Mel won an appointment to West Point 
at 18. But that was the year the United 
States entered World War I, and the boy 
enlisted at once in the Marine Corps to 
become a pilot. 

After the war Maas finished college. pros- 
pected for oil, and finally settled in insurance 
in St. Paul. But his mind churned with two 
civic worries, the growing disrespect for law 
and order resulting from prohibition, and 
the slashing of national defense. An old 
friend of his says, “That's all Mel talked 
about, repeal and defense. We would kid 
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him and ask why he didn’t get on a stum 
and run as the Republican candidat 
Congress.” © for 

That always drew a laugh, be 
Paul's political patron saint at the time y, 
Andrew J. Volstead, author of prohibit : 
and the city’s Fourth Coneressiona} Distrie 
sent only dry, pacifist Democra 
House. 

Maas decided to give it a try. 

His announcement got prompt attention 
Volstead challenged him to a debate, prom. 
ising publicly to “cut that young Whipper 
snapper down to size.” Maas, traineq as 
debater at college, marshaled data on boot. 
legging and racketeering. There was no 
formal decision by judges, but the ney. 
papers and most of the audience in the 
jammed city auditorium agreed that Maas 
had won. He woke up the morning after 
election, a surprised young man of o1 
to find himself ‘the baby Congressman.” ’ 

In Congress, Maas broke the cardina] Tule 
for rookies—he was heard as well as seen 
When his years of railing against reduced 
defense appropriations fell on deaf ears, he 
chose President Hoover's address to the 1929 
session of Congress as the occasion to drama. 
tize the need. “Look,” he said, buttonholine 
fellow Congressmen, “this is stupid. The 
Chief Executive, the Vice President, the Cab. 
inet, the Supreme Court, and both branches 
of Congress will all be under one roof, One 
bomb dropped on the Capitol ard the (Gov. 
ernment would be out of business.” His 
colleagues came back: “Come of it, Mel, 
you’re nuts.” 

Whereupon Maas, a Reserve flier, checked 
out an antiquated pursuit biplane from Boj). 
ing Field and circled Wasnington. At the 
stroke of noon, when House Members had 
just assembled, Maas put his plane in a dive 
and pulled out only as his wheels skimmed 
the House skylight. Inside, the noise was 
deafening, the scene pandemcnium. After 
that, he received respectful attention when 
he spoke for cefense appropriations. 

In 1932, while Maas was speaking in the 
House, a demented youth flourished a gun 
from the gallery. Fellow Members dashed 
for the exits. Maas strolled across the 
Chamber and stood below the yunman, who 
demanded to make a speech on the depres- 
sion. “Of course you can speak,’ Mass said 
soothingly. “But we have rules in the 
House. You can't make a speech with a gui 
in your hand. Here, toss it down.” 

The deranged man held the gun on Maas 
for a moment, and then dropped it into 
his outstretched hands. The incident won 
for Maas the Carnegie Silver Medal for 
bravery. 

Maas’ years in the House were productive 
He uncovered a postoffice scandal by which 
taxpayers had been bilked of $150 million. 
He wrote the first comprehensive naval-man- 
power-reserve bill. He proposed military 
contingents of women, and gave nurses mili- 
tary rank. He was 2 years ahead of the 
admirals in advocating a two-ocean Navy 

Right after Pearl Harbor, Maas flew to the 
Pacific to join the battle, the youngesi 
marine colonel in uniform. Though the 
President wanted Congressmen to stay 12 
Washington, Maas managed for 4 months 
to stay a jump ahead of the White House 
come-home order. It caught up with him 
on a Guadalcanal airstrip along with 4 
Silver Star from General MacArthur for g@- 
lantry in action, accompanied, according 10 
Maas, by a reprimand. ; 
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shooting down two Japanese Zeros. The 
censure was for engaging in aerial combat 
when assigned to the mission solely as 4 
observer, and for endangering Government 
property by using a medium bomber 4s 4 
dive bomber to strafe an enemy airfield. 
Maas returned to Washington charg!t 
that President Roosevelt had known of Japa 
nese plans for their sneak attack 30 days 
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advance, and that we were losing the war 
in the Pacific by concentrating our armed 
might in Europe. He staked his 1944 reelec- 
tion campaign on Pearl Harbor, telling his 
consticuents: “Don’t vote for me if you’re for 
a fourth term for Roosevelt.” Maas lost by 
3,000 votes, headed for the Pacific again to 
command a marine air base on Okinawa. 
The Purple Heart he came home with at 
war's end was for the wounds he received 
in his face and legs from a Japanese bomb. 

When Korea broke, Maas, then with the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., donned a uniform for 
nis third war, and was assigned to put order 
and justice into a badly muddled recruiting 
program. Suffering from severe stomach 
cramps, Maas testified day after day before 
congressional committees in behalf of new 
manpower legislation. Only when the meas- 
ure passed the House would he go to the 
Bethesda (Md.) Naval Hospital to seek relief 
from ulcers and diabetic retinitis. Two- 
thirds of his stomach was removed and, an 
agonizing blow to any man so active, his 
eyesight dimmed to total darkness. 

“I'd have felt sorry for myself,” Maas re- 
calls, “but I was too damn busy. We had our 
pill to get through the Senate, so I had a 
phone brought to my bed and worked from 
there.” For a year he remained on active 
duty. 

Ail of which takes us back to that farewell 
review at Marine Barracks. General Shep- 
herd broke his silence by remarking that 
Maas was probably the only general to serve 
a year while blind. Maas grinned. “Not 
quite,” he said, with typical jauntiness. 
‘I’m just the first general to admit it.” 

Retired, Maas declined attractive offers 
from private industry in order to serve on 
the President's Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. He became 
its chairman in 1954. His own sightless eyes 
damatize the purpose of the Committee. 
His traveling schedule, which sometimes 
calls for 2 speeches plus 5 radio and tele- 
vision interviews a day, is proof of his con- 
tention that physical disability need not 
cut short a man’s productivity. 

“In the past 10 years we have placed more 
than 2 million of our supposedly handi- 
capped in jobs,” he says. “There are 2 mil- 
lion more who should be employed, and they 
are being added to by 275,000 annually. It 
costs the public $800 a year to maintain a 
handicapped person. The average cost of 
rehabilitation is $666, a nonrecurring ex- 
pense, and if there is a willing employer the 
person becomes a taxpayer. In the last year 
employed handicapped earned $106 million 
and paid an estimated tax of $9 million. 

“Statistics prove the attendance and safety 
records of handicapped workers are as high 
as those of normal workmen, and their pro- 
duction records are above average in almost 
every industry.” 

Maas traveled at first with a companion, 
but he says, “Our plane bounced around a 
little and I spent the whole trip taking care 
of the fellow who was supposed to take care 
of me. Since then I’ve gone alone.” 

When he is not met at the airport a sky- 
cap puts him and his bags into a taxi. At 
the hotel, the bellboy shows him about his 
room by guiding him to the bureau, the bed 
and the bathroom door. 

It was hard to realize, watching Maas in 
the office he has built into his comfortable, 
Tambling home in suburban Washington, 
that he was blind. He sipped coffee, spilling 
not a drop. He flipped ashes from his cigar 
into an ash tray with unerring aim. When 
someone spoke, he turned his head as if to 
look into the speaker's face. 

“What I like,” he said, “is that people think 
I don’t act like a blind man. I get a real 
kick when I sit down in a restaurant and the 
waitress hands me a menu.” 

Maas conducts much of his work by phone. 
He has attached a small piece of adhesive 
tape to No. 5 on the dial so he can make 
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his own calls, and he has memorized some 
200 numbers of the telephone book he has 
compiled in Braille. A U-shaped desk covers 
one end of his office. He can sit in his chair 
equipped with casters and scoot from the 
phone to his Braille transcriber, or to the 
electric typewriter (necessary because he has 
arthritic fingers). 

“Here is where I read evenings,” he said, 
pointing to the nearby table stacked with 
albums of records—‘“talking books” distrib- 
uted by the Library of Congress. “I never 
read so much when I had my eyes. I’ve read 
some 500 books since I’ve been blind.” And 
he showed us his talking edition of the latest 
Reader’s Digest. ‘That gives me 6 hours of 
good reading and keeps me up on things.” 

Maas walked briskly to the other end of 
the room, lounged back in his big easy chair 
and said, “The Lord intended it to be this 
way. This is how I can contribute the most.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an article that appeared 
in the magazine Tires, for February 1956. 
It is a Bill Bros. publication on merchan- 
dising. 

This is a very interesting article, and 
I know that many Members of Congress 
would like to know the valuable infor- 
mation it contains. 

It is as follows: 

FOOTNOTES FROM WASHINGTON 
(By Larston D. Farrar) 


A battle royal has been raging on Capitol 
Hill over the best methods of financing the 
projected expanded highway program which 
leaders of both parties agree must be enacted 
before this session ends. 

The greatest in-fighting has been taking 
place in the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, where, by agreement, responsibility 
has been lodged for raising the funds needed 
to finance the plan. 

After the Fallon bill debacle in the closing 
days of the first session of Congress, congres- 
sional leaders came to the one conclusion 
this observer had suggested at that time— 
that the Ways and Means Committee, charged 
with revenue raising under House rules, 
would be the logical committee to handle the 
problems connected with financing new high- 
way legislation in the second session. 

Virtually all lobbyists—on every side of 
the issues welcomed the idea of having the 
Ways and Means Committee handle the reve- 
nue-raising problem. As one of them re- 
marked: “If the members of this committee 
do not understand the overall problems of 
taxation, then no committee on the Hill 
does.” 

The House Committee on Public Works, 
considering the actual legislation authoriz- 
ing the extensive highway program, has been 
grappling with many problems connected 
with writing the new highway bill. But it 
hasn’t been pestered by lobbyists more inter- 
ested in the tax phases of the legislation than 
in the scope or authority of Uncle Sam in 
the highway field. Members of this com- 
mittee—more expert in the problems of 
State-Federal highway relations than in the 
complex field of taxation—have been breath- 
ing easier since the session began. 

There are many reasons for thinking, as 
this observer does, that all diverse interests 
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will feel better when the Ways and Means 
Committee brings out its final reeommenda- 
tions than these same interests did last year. 


THE WHOLE STORY 


For one thing, the members of this com- 
mittee must keep the whole taxing picture 
in mind, not consider just the taxes to raise 
money for the highway program. In fact, a 
study of the entire excise-tax structure, with 
particular reference to manufacturers’ taxes 
has been undertaken by staff experts of this 
committee. It seems certain that collection 
methods, more amenable to manufacturers 
and retailers, will be inaugurated by the 
Internal Revenue Service as a result of Ways 
and Means Committee action this year. 

Second, the groups fighting the proposed 
excise tax of 4 cents a pound on tread rub- 
ber (camelback) know better how to talk 
to members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, for they have dealt with these mem- 
bers in the past. Asa matter of fact, various 
staff members of the National Tire Dealers 
& Retreaders Association, under the capable 
direction of Winston W. Marsh, executive 
secretary, have been making individual calls 
to each member of the committee, explaining 
the tire dealers’ position on this pressing 
problem. They have found uniformly cour- 
teous and sympathetic response. 

Third, the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee are in favor of simplifying 
collection methods and increasing the tax 
take as painlessly as possible. As they often 
express it to one another, the art of taxing 
is to “pluck the most feathers from the goose 
with the least possible squawks.” 

It makes sense to these tax experts—inso- 
far as Congressmen claim to be expert in 
any field—to adopt measures that will bring 
in a maximum of taxes, with a minimum of 
new machinery by which to police the taxes 
and to collect them. 

TRIVIAL MATTER 


As Mr. Marsh pointed out recently: “The 
real tragedy is that a tax of 4 cents a pound 
on tread rubber is a trivial matter in the gross 
total of tax to be collected and can only be 
important to the tire dealer it affects. Just 
think, a tax of 4 cents a pound on tread 
rubber as proposed by the tire makers will 
bring in less revenue in 15 years than a 
half-cent-a-gallon tax on gasoline will in 
1 year. Yet 4 cents on tread rubber would 
shrink the margin between retreading and 
third-line tires to an alarming percentage.” 

Strong points like this can be most telling 
among thoughtful legislators who know how 
much trouble it is to keep more records 
these days. Also, how crucial it can be to 
a tire dealer on the economic borderline to 
have to put aside another nest egg for retread 
sales taxes. 

It seems to many observers here, including 
this one, that Congress will be complicating 
its own life in the future if it starts levying 
taxes on every different service transaction 
connected with automobiles. Let’s say that 
Congress does put a tax on retread rubber. 
Then it begins to tax installation of batteries. 
Then it starts taxing the changing of a tire. 
Then it started taxing a headlight repair job. 
The motorist, already very disgusted with 
trying to keep up with sales taxes in many 
fields, will really get angry. 

More than 10 years ago, Congress levied 
excises on jewelry, fountain pens and me- 
chanical pencils, and such as waritme meas- 
ures. Later, after many vicious legislative 
battles, it lowered these. But the business- 
men affected have never given up. They 
come back year after year to get rid of these 
excises. The money spent and the words 
written on these nuisance taxes are incal- 
culable. 

It will be the same if Congress starts put- 
ting nuisance taxes on retread rubber, and 
on other items that motorists use and tire 
merchandisers sell. The nuisance of such 
taxes causes more resentment—lasting re- 
sentment—than Congressmen may undere 
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stand. This is not a way to pluck the 
feathers from the goose with the least pos- 
sible squawk. 

A better way of doing it, many observers 
feel, is merely to raise the Federal tax on 
gasoline sales. Motorists know they must 
have gas to operate a car, with new tires or 
retreaded tires. They pay for the gas and 
forget it. Collection is easy and policing the 
gas tax is the least costly item in the Internal 
Revenue Service operation. It can be checked 
a@ dozen ways. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). ; 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily REecorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrcorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TrrLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

rinting shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate hearings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the REcorp shall be printed in 6!5-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or biack type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shali be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp forl day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the RrEcorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge, 
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time for publication in the proceedings, the 
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printing of the REcOrp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESsIoNAy, 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news. 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
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mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
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11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
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may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
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accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is reo-lested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
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and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
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Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
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for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Rrecorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections ——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on the occasion of the 109th 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas Alva 
Edison, an outstanding address was de- 
livered by Mr. John Jay Hopkins, chair- 
man and president of the General Dy- 
namics Corp. He spoke at the 39th an- 
nual luncheon of the Edison Pioneers, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New York 
City, on February 11, 1956. 

In Mr. Hopkins’ address, he urged that 
the free world mobilize for peace as it 
has mobilized for war in the past. 

Mr. President, in my judgment this 
speech is challenging and important, and 
Task unanimous consent that it be pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

The Public Printer estimates that this 
address will require 214 pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, at a cost of $200. 
Notwithstanding that estimate of the 
cost of printing the article in the REc- 
ord, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: ; 

MOBILIZING POWER FOR PEACE 


(Address by John Jay Hopkins on the occa- 
sion of the 109th anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Alva Edison at the 39th annual 
luncheon of the Edison Pioneers on Febru- 
ary 11, 1956, at New York) 


Governor Edison, members of the Edison 
Pioneers, ladies and gentlemen, when I was 
young it seemed that the ambition of every 
American boy was to follow in the footsteps 
of Thomas Alva Edison. As the greatest of 
American inventors, Edison epitomized the 
practical self-made genius, who combined in 
one person all those qualities which America 
has most admired—perseverance, imagina- 
tion, curiosity, and achievement—personify- 
ing the pragmatic idealism of our time. 

It would be an understatement for me to 
say that I am honored and privileged to 
address Edison’s associates on the occasion 
of his 109th birthday celebration. For any 
such acknowledgment could not possibly 
convey those deep, personal, and indefinable 
feelings of affection and respect associated 
with my memory of times past, when the fu- 
ture of America was intuitively and accu- 
rately related by the public to the work of the 
Wizard of Menlo Park. How distant it seems 
today, yet how pervasive still is his influence. 
The fruit of Mr. Edison’s immense labors may 
how be taken for granted by most of us, yet 
the electrical revolution which he and a few 
brave associates pioneered here in America 
remains of profound social and economic sig- 
nificance as the atomic revolution begins. 

One of Edison's outstanding attributes wa: 
an ability through long periods of intensely 
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concentrated work to reduce the most com- 
plex and abstruse idea to its simple, logical 
essence. As he once said: 

“Through all those years of experimenting 
and research, I never once made a discov- 
ery. All my work was deductive, and the 
results I achieved were those of invention 
pure and simple. I would construct a the- 
ory and work on its lines until I found it 
untenable, then it would be discarded at 
once and another theory evolved. This way 
was the only possible way for me to work 
out the problem.” 

Mr. Edison visualized human needs, and 
then deduced the means for meeting them. 
It is certain that Edison, with his 3 months 
of formal schooling, would be confused and, 
no doubt, annoyed by the abstract mathe- 
matical intricacies of basic nuclear theory. 
Yet, I suspect he might very well have the 
answers to some of the present uncertainties 
regarding applications of nuclear and ther- 
monuclear energy. His solutions would be 
direct, simple, intuitive, and untutored— 
and they would probably work. 

Although, unfortunately, we do not have 
an atomic or an economic Edison to light 
our way, we have, I believe, as practical 
men—although enjoying no special knowl- 
edge—an obligation to examine the world 
situation today in respect to its relation- 
ship to these new atomic forces, and to 
seek, as he would have sought, to reduce 
apparently bewildering complexities to sim- 
ple, working propositions. 

With this general approach, it seems 
proper then to comment first, and briefiy, 
on the manner in which nuclear power is 
forcing revolutionary changes in all areas 
of human affairs. 

Like any applicable force of nature, nu- 
clear energy can be creative or destructive, 
depending on the human motivations that 
trigger it. But, unlike other natural forces, 
these new energy forms, by all standards of 
comparison, have incredible power and a 
protean diversity. As beneficent creators or 
malignant destroyers, they are capable of 
penetrating every organic and inorganic 
structure of the phenomenal world. 

The uninhibited use, then, of military 
application of fission and fusion in total, 
all-out war, where both sides possess instant 
atomic capabilities—as do Russia and the 
United States—would result in the socio- 
economic destruction of both. If more than 
two participants should be engaged, all 
would be devastated. 

Paradoxically, therefore, the evil or sin- 
ister side of atomic energy, if possessed 
equally by all sides, may, through its bi- 
lateral powers of utter destruction, banish 
forever the traditional concept of war. If, 
as seems possible, the lack of a military 
difference should force ambitious, ruthless 
nations to give up giobal war as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy, these terrible weap- 
ons may yet prove civilization’s greatest bul- 
warks, its greatest guarantors of military 
stalemate, its most potent guardians of the 
peace. ° 

If this thesis—widely held by many of the 
world’s leading military and political strate- 
gists—is valid, we are led inexorably to a 
further apparent astounding paradox: In 
this phase of the thermonuclear age, atomic 
disarmament is not the path to peace; it is 
the road to war. 

Such a generalization depends, however, 
on two vital considerations: Are the philos- 








ophies of the free world and the Soviet Union 


really irreconcilable? Are the opposing 
groups bound by any form of moral restraint 
when important national ambitions are 
checked? There can be no question regard- 
ing the free world’s approach to both of these 
questions. As President Eisenhower has 
often said, if Soviet Russia should give posi- 
tive evidence of her desire for peace by with- 
drawing to her national borders and ceasing 
to foment world revolution and unrest, we 
would not interfere with her political or so- 
cial institutions. The Russian leaders ap- 
parently cannot reconcile themselves to such 
a@ nonimperialistic point of view. As to 
moral restraint, the free world has already 
demonstrated its capabilities emphatically 
and categorically by not waging atomic war 
on the Soviet Union during those years when 
we had an absolute monopoly on nuclear 
weapons. The Russians, however, have given 
every indication that they would be bound 
by no moral restraints. Indeed, they have 
frequently and publicly disparaged moral 
restraints on violence as evidence of bour- 
geois weakness. 

I think there is no question but that the 
Soviet would wage an atomic war if it could 
be reasonably certain of escaping a punishing 
retaliation. Soviet leaders are—on the rec- 
ord—ruthless in pursuit of any military, po- 
litical, or economic advantage. 

This second consideration, therefore, be- 
comes essentially a problem of lead time. As 
terrible as nuclear weapons already are, they 
are now in balance. The real danger is that 
a new scientific or technical breakthrough 
may momentarily tip the balance heavily in 
favor of one adversary. Barring an accident, 
there seems less to fear while the balance 
remains in favor of the West, or roughly even. 
But should the lead time on an ultimate 
weapon, even for a matter of months, favor 
the Soviet Union sufficiently to offer a rea- 
sonably good risk of a knockout, I am certain 
that the present Russian leaders would not 
hesitate to exercise their fleeting advantage. 

We shall not, then, be saved by any “bow- 
and-arrow” philosophy of disarmament. We 
are, indeed, I am persuaded, more likely to 
be ruined by it. The way out of our ter- 
rible dilemma is not to flee from the awesome 
presence of the atom but to face up to the 
force that now confronts us, and to turn, 
turn, turn it to creative use. 

The power to destroy can and must become 
the power to create. 

If there were no moral grounds for turn- 
ing to the economic atom as a support and 
supplement of the precarious balance of pow- 
er established by the military atom there are 
the soundest strategical reasons. 

It must, Iam certain, be presumed that the 
furious, titanic and imperialistic energies of 
the Soviet Union will not be dammed by a 
military course—and with unchecked force— 
into economic channels. In China, in 
Afghanistan, in Pakistan, in Malaya, and 
most of all in India—the Soviet economic war 
has scored notable and frightening advances. 
The offensive is now turning toward Turkey 
and Pakistan with compelling economic en- 
ticements and calculated psychological in- 
citements to hatred and violence. 

To mature citizens, the signs of this new 
and most Machiavellian aggression should 
now be clear. 

The largely agrarian, underdeveloped na- 
tions which make up three-fourths of the 
world’s population by virtue of their im- 
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mense, unused resources—both human and 
material—are of unestimable value to the 
Soviet in either hot or cold war. Many of 
these nations have just recently won inde- 
pendence in the breakup of the old colonial 
systems. All are highly nationalisistic, im- 
patient for those material advantages that 
will overcome their urgent problems of low 
productivity, low-living standards and over- 
‘population. All, for better or for worse, are 
advocating rapid industrialization as the 
best means of developing their latent re- 
sources, so that their people may achieve a 
measure of relief from the endless circle of 
bare subsistence. 

he United States has long appreciated the 
plight of the underdeveloped nations. 
Through the investment of billions of dollars 
and through various aid programs, the Amer- 
ican people have sought to help as a matter 
of practical necessity and as a moral obliga- 
tion. Although success has been charted, 
notably in Europe, our efforts have been 
largely inadequate in the critical underdevel- 
oped nations of Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East. Indeed, in many of these areas our 
aid programs, instead of gaining us friends, 
have earned instead enmity and suspicion. 
Meanwhile, the Soviet Union, whose borders 
adjoin many of these nations, has maintained 
an incessant propaganda barrage, playing 
skillfully on old suspicions of colonialism, 
seemingly thwarted nationalist aspirations, 
and actual unremitting poverty. The Rus- 
sian propaganda campaign offers no real solu- 
tion—nor in fact does it seek one. Poverty, 
turmoil, and dissension in other nations are 
the dynamics of disaster that serve the ad- 
mitted aims of world communism. Masters 
in the arts of persuasion and the art of his- 
torical distortion, the Soviet strategists have 
managed to convince millions of Asians that 
America is responsible for their social and 
economic distress. And in their emotional 
insecurity and indecision, conditioned by 
memories of the hated colonialism once 
identified with the West, the peoples of Asia 
are tempted to chance the unknown impe- 
rialism of the Soviets. 

Although the situation has long remained 
grave, Kittle serious political challenge was 
offered to our conventional aid policies until 
recently. Economic progress in the under- 
developed nations may have been slow and 
fitful, and crises frequent, but in the absence 
of any aggressive Soviet economic interven- 
tion, there seemed to be sufficient time for 
traditional evolutionary development. 

In our foreign aid planning, however, we 
appear to have overlooked three crucial fac- 
tors. 

First, we seem to have missed or ignored 
the consequences of our positive foreigi mili- 
tary policy in Europe and southeast Asia. 
Relying on the strength of NATO in Europe 
and SEATO in Asia, and backed up by the 
power of nuclear weapons and a strategic air 
command, the West achieved a practical mili- 
tary balance of power which checked Soviet 
military expansion in all areas. With So- 
viet military ambitions halted by positions of 
strength, it was wholly logical that the 
Kremlin pursue its goals in the economic 
sphere. And the economic softness of un- 
derdeveloped nations is the weak spot in the 
free world’s global defense structure. In- 
deed, it is quite in keeping with long-range 
Soviet planning that their leaders have long 
foreseen the eventual military stalemate and 
have had alternative programs of social and 
economic aggression ready and waiting. Ex- 
amination of the psychological and semantic 
strategy and tactics of the Soviet over the 
past 10 years indicates a calculated nurturing 
of unrest in the underdeveloped nations in 
order to prepare the ground for full-scale 
economic offensives. 

Unsupported by an appealing and dynamic 
foreign economic policy, the very force of our 
single-phase military effort may well have 
put us off balance and out of position. Now 
that the Soviet leaders have seized the psy- 
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chological initiative in Asia, we have, some- 
what belatedly, begun the reevaluation of our 
foreign aid programs. Inability or unwill- 
ingness to imagine and to plan an end re- 
sult, to deduce from it all possible conse- 
quences and to employ in an integrated pat- 
tern all military, economic, and psychological 
means to attain it may have put us in very 
great peril. 

The second crucial factor to which the free 
world may not have given sufficient weight is 
the enormous rate of industrial growth in 
the Soviet Union over the past 10 years. In 
short, when Russia initiated all-out economic 
war after the Geneva Conference, she ap- 
peared to be able, in reasonable measure, to 
back up her propaganda in the underde- 
veloped nations with tangibie goods and 
services. 

Third, and most important, is that our for- 
eign aid policy has not as yet employed peace- 
ful nuclear energy as a constructive force in 
meeting the Soviet challenge and in over- 
coming some of the most critical economic 
problems in the underdeveloped nations. 
Nor, apparently, have Americans recognized 
the immense psychological value of atomic 
energy as a symbol of hope in these regions 
of the world. Significantly, our adversaries 
have not been so reluctant. Whether it be 
recognized as propaganda or not, the prom- 
ises of responsible Soviet leaders of large- 
scale atomic aid in Asia and in the Middle 
East have been effective. Should the Soviets 
actually deliver, and there seems to be no 

ractical reason to deny the possibility if it 
is in their interest, the forces of freedom may 
lose the economic war to the forces of ag- 
gression, and thus doom the world to Com- 
munist domination, without a bomb ever 
being dropped. 

Last November 9, in a speech here in New 
York before the Society of Industrial Real- 
tors, I pointed out that “we Americans not 
only know how to merchandise; we have, in- 
deed, in this respect, no masters. We now 
possess also, in our development of peaceful 
atomic energy, what I consider to be not only 
the greatest product but the greatest prod- 
uct symbol in the world. I propose that 
American industry be permitted to aid as 
only it can in the marketing of that product 
and of that symbol. 

“I respectfully suggest, therefore, that the 
President of the United States, or his dele- 
gate, call the Nation’s industrial, scientific, 
business, and communication leaders to a 
White House conference for the express pur- 
pose of formulating those specific marketing 
plans whereby the promise of industrial 
atomic energy—of ‘atoms for peace’—may he- 
come a reality for the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and the Middle East.” 

I should like today to renew that appeal 
to our President. 

The major problem of today, I think, lies 
in our need to understand that power for 
peace is not mereiy military power; it is also 
economic power. And that the greatest 
power for peace is the joint power of the 
military atom and the economic atom, com- 
bined and acting in combination as joint in- 
struments of our foreign policy. 

The free world must mobilize for peace as 
it has mobilized for war in the past, and as 
it is now mobilizing for defense. What is 
needed is the binding concept of all-out de- 
fense in the deepest sense of the phrase—the 
massive deterrent principle broadened from 
its posture of passive or retaliatory military 
strength to an active and continuing cam- 
paign on social, economic, and psychological 
fronts. Faced with the realities of commu- 
nism, we must maintain a positive lead in 
the destructive aspects of the atom, but we 
must also unleash the creative power of 
atomic energy. Our atomic posture must be, 
I believe, on the evidence presented, the up- 
raised arm of military atomic power and the 
outstretched hand of economic atomic power. 
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These together are power for peace. 
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The word “peace” has not historicay 
called forth the vigorous emotiona] respons, 
induced by the word “war,” nor has it excit se 
that kind of national exertion which can i 
form industrial miracles. But that, 7 aa 
mit, is because past programs for peace have 
been passive rather than dynamic, Planle S 
rather than planned. I cannot help put ce 
impressed by the thought that a vast and 
enduring peace might well be achieveq if it 
were to be planned for, as war has been 
planned for; if we had, to support our Pregj- 
dent, the resources of a great genera] staff of 
scientific, political, social, and economic gen. 
iuses devoted to contriving the master 
strategies and the master tactics of peace: jg 
to supplement our war colleges, we had peace 
colleges where men and women by the thou- 
sands might be trained in the economic, psy- 
chological, and social arts of peace; if we had 
a mobilized force ready, willing, and able to 
plan years ahead, to act, and to persevere 
for peace. 

I fear, however, we have been putting some 
first things second. 

We have constricted ourselves in the nar- 
row philosophy of massive military retalia. 
tion or of defensive war. We have not com- 
prehended the scope of thinking, planning, 
and acting required to solve the problem of 
the aggressor, when his aggression is not 
merely military but is also social and eco- 
nomic. 

We must, it seems to me, formulate a 
dynamic, multiphase, century-long campaign 
for the establishment of a world of law, 
order, and justice based on a systems con- 
cept in which military strategy, economic 
strategy, psychological strategy, and scien- 
tific strategy are prime but integrated factors. 
In such a long-range planning, military 
readiness would be a vital factor, but it 
would be one of many instruments in the 
service of a program to establish and per- 
petually maintain a world of law and order 
and of justice. 

How, specifically, may our powers for peace 
be mobilized? How specifically may the con- 
cept of national defense be enlarged to a con- 
cept of a crusade for peace? Not a foolish 
peace that blinds itself to the presence and 
the potency of evil. But rather a peace that 
supports both a thermonuclear deterrent 
against the brutish ignorance of military 
aggression, and the mounting of a vast 
atomic attack on the social and economic 
imbalance which presently divides the world. 

Certainly, I have no all-inclusive answer 
to these difficult questions. I suggest, how- 
ever, as an approach that the problem is 
basically one of motivation, organization, and 
control, and that the production experi- 
ence of American industry may hold a clue 
to the solution. 

Let us examine for a moment certain new 
development in those industries concerned 
with our defense effort. The nature and di- 
rection of national defense have changed 
drastically over the past 10 years. New weap- 
ons, such as supersonic aircraft, guided and 
ballistic missiles, and new developments in 
explosive atomic energy have placed colossal 
burdens on technology and on industrial 
management. So interrelated are the com- 
plexes of systems and components, so spe- 
cialized are the skills needed to produce and 
integrate them, that only a very highly spe- 

ialized form of organization can provide 
adequate direction of the processes involved. 
The relatively simple production-line con- 
cept and the one-project research and de- 
velopment effort of pre-World War II days 
are wholly unsuitable now. 

A high degree of objectivity, 
coordination, communication, and 
are indispensable for the design and con- 
struction of such radical products as a nu- 
clear submarine, a supersonic bomber, or 4 
ballistic missile. And these are best achieved 
not by a single-unit organization attempt! 
in itsclf the development, manutla< 
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the many necesary highly spe~ 
onents, but by a planned com- 
ately managed industrial units, 
each sharing & part of the production re- 
sponsibility; yet all assisted, guided, inte- 
oratea, and shaped into a perfectly function- 
ing organism by & centralized and objective 
policy and planning management complex. 
Thus, a maximum of efficiency results from 
each unit or division concentrating on its 
primary product, while the steersman func- 
fion—interconnected with operating func- 
tions through media or coordination, com- 
munication, and control can plan and co- 
ordinate all efforts. 

such presently changing concepts of man- 
agement are, it seems to me, the industrial 
counterparts of the weapon’s system concept, 
or the responsibility for the combining of 
diverse men, personnel, machines, and ideas 
toward a single end. There is nothing es- 
sentially new or radical in this approach, but 
its efficiency as a management technique is 
pecoming abundantly manifest. 

And it is the purpose of these new forms 
of corporate and divisional organization— 
these product-and-services systems—to serve 
poth the military defense and the economic 
welfare of the Nation and the free world. 

It seems wholly appropriate to extend this 
kind of systems thinking to the all-out eco- 
nomic war which was declared on the free 
world last summer. We would then, it seems 
to me, be able to balance our military lead 
time with an equally vital economic lead 
time; and, strengthening our friends indus- 
trially, strengthen also our own economy, 
science, and technology. 

Atomic power—not conventional power— 
must be the matrix of our international eco- 
nomic planning, even as it remains the Core 
of our military planning. There is grave 
danger, it seems to me, in underestimating 
the immense psychological, humane, and 
practical advantages of socioeconomic atomic 
energy simply because it is not generally 
competitive costwise with coal-oil power here 
in the United States. Atomic power is com- 
petitive abroad and it is ideally suited to 
meet the needs of the underveloped nations. 

There exists literally a boundless export 
market for reactors and components in un- 
derdeveloped nations. And the competitive 
feature of atomic power means also that a 
large share of the cost would be gladly borne 
by the customer. Any large scale indus- 
trialization of underdeveloped nations would, 
of course, develop additional markets for all 
kinds of consumer goods and services, stim- 
ulating world trade and certainly assisting 
all branches of American industry. Amer- 
ican science, technology, and production 
skills would, likewise, be improved by being 
forced to keep pace with the market demand. 
In addition, we could expect to secure, it 
seems to me, a much-needed impetus in re- 
actor design and technology which would 
be of vast benefit to our economy and to 

our defense efforts. 

In an address before the World Symposium 
on Solar Energy 2 months ago, I proposed a 
multilateral, multipurpose program which 
envisaged the establishment of a world en- 
ergy community. Such a community would 
be essentially a partnership between the 
various free governments and their respec- 
tive industries to promote and to utilize the 
completely free and independent exchange, 
on a need to have basis, of the most advanced 
power sources—solar energy, atomic power, 
and perhaps, eventually, fusion power. 

This program, if implemented, would be 
an economic example of the systems concept 
in action. The concept of balancing the 
World’s needs with the world’s resources—of 
deterring or immobilizing or excising the war 
cancer—would stimulate the interrelation 
and interaction of the whole and its con- 
Stituent parts, would serve as the coordi- 

agent in mobilizing resources, men, 


nating 
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and ideas. The needs of each free nation, 
therefore, would be set forth by the logic 
of its present stage of economic development 
and by the image or projection of its future 
structure and function. ; 

For some 2 years I have presumed to urge 
these rather lonely views on the Government 
and on industry. I note now with gratifica- 
tion that the recently published report on 
the Impact of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy confirms and supports these conten- 
tions. American industry, however, has not 
as yet responded to the challenge. 

Yet, all the elements are present for Amer- 
ican industry and Government to initiate 
and direct a free world mobilization of 
atomic power for peace. The free nations, 
together, still have the most efficient and 
comprehensive production plant in the 
world. They still possess a qualitative and 
quantitative lead in scientific and tech- 
nological research. Above all, the free world 
is dedicated still to that power for peace 
which surpasses military atomic power, or 
economic atomic power or any other mate- 
rial power whatsoever: the power of those 
great moral and ethical traditions which 
western Christian civilization shares—not 
always too steadily but yet enduringly— 
with eastern Buddhist, Hindu, and Moslem 
civilizations. 

No higher moral purpose can be served 
by East and West than that of nation helping 
nation to bring the fruits of science to a 
long-suffering humanity. Let us, then, be 
strong, and quit ourselves like men—and 
pioneers. 





Youth Looks at the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
February 21, a public hearing was held 
in Murphysboro, Ill., by the Corps of 
Army Engineers to consider a further 
survey of the navigation possibilities of 
the Big Muddy River in southern Illi- 
nois and its canalization, so that it might 
become useful, particularly for the ship- 
ment of bulk goods from that area of 
my State. 

More than 3,000 people attended the 
hearing, and in so doing expressed their 
abiding interest in this potential project. 
A great deal of expert firsthand testi- 
mony was submitted to Col. George E. 
White, Jr., district engineer of the United 
States Corps of Engineers for the St. 
Louis district, who presided at the meet- 
ing. 

One of the witnesses was a young man 
named Don Margenathaler, a student at 
the Pinckneyville Community High 
School. He made a presentation before 
this meeting under the general title of 
“Youth Looks at the Future,” and what 
this project and related improvements 
could do for the youth of the State of 
Illinois. I believe it is an exceptional 
statement and entirely worthy of inclu- 
sion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, SO 
that it may have wider currency. 

Mr. President, I am informed by the 
Printer that the statement will make 
approximately 314 pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, at a cost of $280. I 
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ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing the cost, the statement be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

YoutH LOOKS AT THE FUTURE 


(A report on the opportunities for youth in 
southern Illinois, submitted as testimony 
for the proponents at the public hearing 
held in Murphysboro, Ill., February 21, 
1956, by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, St. Louis District, Col. George 
E. White, Jr., presiding, on the proposal to 
canalize the Big Muddy River and Beau- 
coup Creek, prepared by the student coun- 
cil of the Pinckneyville Community High 
School. Preparation committee: Norman 
Millikin, chairman; Richard Todd; Don 
Margenathaler, Tod Master, Mary Ruth Mil- 
likin, Susan Matthews, Linda Hubler, Allan 
Brown. Faculty advisers: Dean O. Smith, 
Samuel B. Edwards, Pinckneyville, Ill.) 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Col. GEorGE E. WHITE, Jr., 

District Engineer, United States Army 
Corps of Engineers, St. Louis Dis- 
trict, St. Louis, Mo. 

DEAR COLONEL WHITE: My name is Don 
Margenathaler. Iam a senior and the treas- 
urer of the Pinckneyville Community High 
School Student Council. We have a student 
body of 439 people. By reason of direct en- 
dorsement from the students in 10 other 
towns in the Beaucoup Basin, I speak for 
3,209 students. People who are about to be- 
come full-filedged citizens, perhaps second- 
class citizens. 

Our student council became interested in 
the proposed canalization of Big Muddy River 
and Beaucoup Creek after reading newspaer 
articles on the subject 2 or 3 weeks ago. 
We obtained permission from our teachers to 
study the problem. We have had represent- 
atives on the community planning commit- 
tee ever since its formation. : 

No doubt many experts will testify at this 
hearing. Indeed, some have already testi- 
fied. We don’t pretend to be experts. We 
have simply devoted our study to the local 
conditions of Pinckneyville, Ill., and offer 
the results in this report. We believe our 
findings are typical of the entire southern 
Illinois area. They are, in a sense, unique, 
because their scope is restricted specifically 
to the small community known as Pinckney- 
ville. 

After the introduction, our report is di- 
vided into two main parts. 

In part one, we present data that is essen- 
tial to an understanding of what youth sees 
when he looks at the future. Among other 
things, we have studied unemployment, re- 
lief, and some of the sociological characteris- 
tics of Pinckneyville. 

The picture is not bright. 

We have found the average cost to the 
Government for a person on relief is $39.32 
per month. 

The size of the average American family, 
based on an announcement of the Bureau of 
the Census in April 1954, is 3.3 persons.” 

The life expectancy of white, American 
males is 6814 years.2 I was 18 last month. 

If I marry and accumulate a family in the 
next 10 years, simple arithmetic indicates 
that it would cost the Government $69,- 
950.28 to support me and mine for the next 
5014 years.* 

It seems to me that this is a much more 
significant problem than supporting some 
one on relief who is already 65. 

It also assumes added significance if, in- 
stead of being on relief, I could support my 
family and perhaps pay a little income tak. 
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In studying the sociological characteristics 
of Pinckneyville, we have found that it has 
all the earmarks of a dying community. 

Loss of population? Yes. 

Age tending to classify in the “very old” 
and “very young” groupings? Yes. 

Empty houses? Empty business places? 
Yes. 

In spite of these things, we have seen our 
parents struggle to attract new industry to 
the town. We have seen them pay high 
taxes to maintain and improve our schools. 
No; the American spirit of courage is not 
dead in our town. A highly significant fact 
we discovered is that 75.2 percent of the 
homes in Pinckneyville are owned by the 
persons living in them. 

We conducted an interesting survey of 
the graduates of the high school. We found 
that a girl has only 1 chance in 10 of re- 
maining in our community and getting mar- 
ried. That may be a bit humorous, but 
hear this—only 12 percent of our graduates 
are gainfully employed in our community. 

It looks, sir, as if we have only two choices. 
Leave, or go on relief. 

We don’t want to wander about the coun- 
try following the chance winds of seasonal 
employment. 

Relief? We don’t want any part of relief. 

We want to be first-class citizens. 

In part 2 of our report you will find the 
results of our study of 14 basic requirements 
of industry and how southern Illinois meets 
some, fails to meet others, of these require- 
ments. 

It is my honest opinion, sir, as well as 
the opinion of 3,208 other students, that 
transportation by waterway is our most seri- 
ous need. A need which can, in great meas- 
ure, be met by building these canals. 

It is with a respectful request for your 
serious and favorable consideration that I 

ransmit to you this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
DON MARGENATHALER 





YoutH LOoKS AT THE FUTURE 
INTRODUCTION 

Young people of high school age have an 
intense interest in the future. We are quite 
aware of the problems our parents face from 
day to day. 

Most of us are interested in the question: 
“What shall I do to make a living?” Some 
of us are making plans for college. Marriage 
is in the future for us. Most of the boys are 
concerned with military service of some kind. 
All of us will scon assume the responsibilities 
of voting citizens. 

When we first heard of the proposal to 
canalize the Big Muddy River and Beaucoup 
Creek, we became very interested in it. 
Many of us speculated on the recreational 


possibilities of the lakes that might be 
created as lock basins. 
Our community very quickly became 


aware that the proposal was full of possibil- 
ities. A community canal committee was 
formed for the purpose of seeing what was 
to be done, and our student council obtained 
our principal’s permission to send represen- 
tatives. 

Ne studied Mr. Goffrey Hughes’ plan5 
for the economic recovery of southern Illinois 
and decided we should do something con- 
structive. The community committee sug- 
gested that we could submit testimony at 
the hearing in Murphysboro, I11., on February 
21, 1956, if we so desired. 

Our student council immediately set up a 
committee to gather facts and submit a re- 
port for testimony. This is that report. 

We contacted 10 other high schools. Allof 
them read Mr. Hughes’ report, mentioned 
above, and approved the proposal to canalize 
Big Muddy River and Beaucoup Creek. By 
virtue of direct endorsement from these 10 
high schools (see table V), we represent 3209 
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high school students as we offer this report 
as testimony for the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Lack of time, experience, and certain 
facilities limited the scope of our investi- 
gation. We decided to investigate the social 


and economic conditions in our community 
which would affect our future as citizens liv- 
ing in this area and to determine, if possible, 
whether the building of canals would ma- 
terially modify these conditions. 

With the assistance of our teachers, our 
committee immediately set to work on this 
probiem. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE RErORT 

This report is divided into two parts. 

Part 1 is entitled “The Perspective.” In 
this section of the report, we have listed the 
social and economic conditions in our com- 
munity which we believe are necessary to 
an understanding of how youth looks at 
the future. 

Part 2 is called “An Economic Solution.” 
In this section of the report we evaluate our 
findings in terms of the future. We attempt 
to show the place of our community in the 
economy of our Nation. We point out some 
of the advantages and some of the short- 
comings of this area and the importance of 
attention to these matters as youth looks at 
the future. 

PART 1—THE PERSPECTIVE 
1. Unemployment 

The population of the city of Pinckney- 
ville, Ill., is 2,898 people. If we assume that 
the labor force is comprised of all people 
above 14 years of age who are available for 
full-time employment, there are 113 people 
unemployed.’ This is 10.5 percent of the 
labor force of Pinckneyville—considerably 
above the national average but is below the 
average unemployment in southern Illinois. 

In October 1955, there were nearly 26,000 
persons unemployed in southern [Illinois. 
Seven hundred and fifty of these were in 
Perry County (see table II). 

According to opinions gathered from our 
parents, it appears that this condition of 
serious unemployment is a chronic ailment 
of southern Illinois. During times of war, 
employment in this area is fairly good. But 
as soon as the war ends, the mines begin to 
lay off workers and unemployemnt sets in as 
a general condition. While the rest of the 
country seems to be quite prosperous, south- 
ern Illinois is the forgotten land. 

Unemployment is a condition that must 
be considered as youth looks at the future. 

2. Public Illinois 

The most recent data available on public 
relief was contained in Mr. Goffrey Hughes’ 
report already cited (see table III). 

One thousand one hundred and seventy 
persons in Perry County received public as- 
sistance in the month of October 1955. This 


relief in southern 


cost the Government $40,888. The cost of 
public assistance for the 16 counties of 
southern Illinois for that month was 


$1,127,193. 
We know this is a great burden on our 
Government. 
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relief. We want to accomplish things, 
want to carry our own weight and be use 
citizens. 

3. Pinckneyville—A dying city? 

Southern Tilinois University 5 reports sey. 
eral alarming sociological facts about Pin k 
neyvill These are summarized in the ‘ r 
tered paragraphs below. 7 

A. Pinckneyville lost 401 people, or 19 
cent of its population, between the nati 
census of 1950 and September 22. 1955. 
number of people living in Pinck 
1950 was 3,299. 
2,698. 

B. The greatest loss of population was in 
the age group of 15 to 39 which showed g 
loss of 376 people. 

C. The percentage of people in the age 
group 15 to 39 is smaller than the nationa 
and State averages. 

D. There is a definite increase in the num. 
ber of people above 60 years of age as com. 
pared to 1950, and the percentage of people 
in this age group is larger than the nationa} 
and State percentages. 

See Table IV for the percent distribution 
of age groups in the United States 1950, mj. 
nois 1950, and Pinckneyville 1950 and 1955. 

In Pinckneyville, we have vacant houses 
several empty business places, and a busy 
public relief office. 

We have been taught that these are sions 
of decay inacommunity. We have also been 
taught to examine all sides of a problem, 
We looked for, and found, some hopeful facts 
about our town. They are summarized in 
lettered paragraphs below. 

A. Our city government is solvent, yet pro- 
vides adequate services such as good water 
supply, fire and police protection, sewage dis. 
posal, and relatively good streets. (This is 
probably not typical of southern Illinois com- 
munities.) 

B. “It appears that Pinckneyville is equal 
to or above the national average for modern 
housing. * * * Of all occupied dwelling units 
in Pinckneyville, 75.2 percent are owner occu- 
pied.” ® 

C. We have good schools and churches. A 
new parochial elementary school is under 
construction and a new public elementary 
school is to be built soon. 

As we looked at these facts we became very 
concerned about our general welfare. Our 
committee decided to find out what had hap- 
pened to our graduates of the past. 

4. Opportunity for youth 

We decided to trace the people who gradu- 
ated from the Pinckneyville High School in 
1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951. We chose these 
years to provide for enough time lapse to 
take care of college attendance and military 
service. The results of this bit of research 
are shown on page 9 in table I. 

It will be noted that less than 12 percent 
of the graduates of 4 to 8 years ago are gain- 
fully employed in this community. If we 
add these to the “number of girls, married, 
living in this community, but not employed,” 
we discover that probably 21 percent of these 
youth have found their future in this com- 
munity. 

It is needless to say that we are concerned 


We 
ful 
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We also know that, as the young people ®bout the opportunity for youth in southern 
of this area, we don’t want to be on public Jlinois as we look at the future. 
Footnotes at end of speech. Footnotes at end of speech. 
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PART 2—AN ECONOMIC SOLUTION 
1, Southern Illinois needs industry 
In arriving at any conclusions, we are 
forced to admit to the following limitations: 


A. The inexperience of youth. 
B. Lack of time to gather all pertinent 


t, 
os are forced to state, frankly, that it is 
our opinion that the solution to the prob- 


lems of unemployment, excesive public re- 
lief, and decaying communities prevalent in 
southern Illinois is to be found in attracting 
industry to this area and in improving our 
Jocal agriculture. ’ 

Better recreation and better education are 
important, too. It seems that all these 
things are interrelated, and in improvement 
in one leads to an improvement in the others. 

The balance of this report will be con- 
cerned with the attraction of industry to 
the area. 

For an indication of the industrial po- 
tential of industry in and around Pinck- 
neyville, we offer the following quotation: 

“The development of southern Illinois dur- 
ing the 20th century has been so concen- 
trated on coal that other important oppor- 
tunities have been neglected. The general 
area has a much higher proportion of small 
business establishments (less than 20 em- 
ployees) than the national average—an in- 
dication of the area’s relative youth in the 
manufacturing field. In established manu- 
facturing communities elsewhere, once-small 
organizations have become dominant through 
success and expansion, with the result that 
the prospects for new ventures are less au- 
spicious than they would be in rapidly grow- 
ing areas. United States Census figures for 
southern Illinois clearly substantiate this by 
showing an increase of 20 percent in the 
number of manufacturers over the last 5 
years, while in the entire Nation it decreased 
7.5 percent. 

“Certainly two of the most important fac- 
tors to be considered by an incoming indus- 
try are the labor potential and the prevail- 
ing management-labor relations. Pinckney- 
ville lies in a Class 4 labor area—a United 
States Department of Labor classification for 
regions suffering critically from a high per- 
centage of unemployment. Accordingly, in- 
dustries which find that Pinckneyville meets 
their other requirements should encounter 
no difficulties in obtaining employees. 

“Management-labor relations are most dif- 
icult to evaluate objectively. Isolated in- 
stances of labor disturbances may easily 
earn an entire region the reputation of being 
a bad labor area. On the other hand, lack 
of such incidents is certainly not news- 
worthy. Accordingly, it is often difficult for 
4 community, relatively free of labor 
troubles, to earn a reputation as a good labor 
area. 

“Among manufacturing industries, Pinck- 
heyville’s record of peaceful labor rela- 
ons should be a source of great pride. 
Over the 3-year period ending in 1951, work 
stoppages in the southern. lilinois manu- 
facturing industries averaged only 0.76 idle 
days per employee, as compared with 
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53 for the State of Dlinois and 1.45 for 
ine entire Nation. 
“Unfortunately, the same cannot be said 


for the construction industries. Due pri- 
marily to recurring stoppages at one plant, 
certain sections exceed the Nation’s aver- 
man-days per employee. 

_It is here that Pinckneyville stands well 
above ¢ neighboring cities as an at- 
tractive industrial site. Displaying un- 
usual foresightedness in an attempt to 
forestall such adverse construction delays, 
the city has constructed a splendid build- 
ing, adaptable to almost any type of manu- 
facturing process. 

“Another factor of prime importance to 
any industry is its accessibility to supplies 
and its proximity to markets. The loca- 
tion of Pinckneyville is admirably suited to 
the requirements of a varied number of 
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manufacturing industries, of which many 
types are conspicuous by their absence in 
southern Illinois. A few of such indus- 
tries are food processes, including the pro- 
duction of oleomargarine, vinegar, cooking 
oils and shortening; the canning of fruits 
and vegetables; the clay industries, such as 
the production of brick, tile and vitreous 
china items; and other processes such as 
leather tanning and mineral wool produc- 
tion. There is not one manufacturer of 
rubber heels in the area, yet the location 
is excellent for such production. 

“With nearly all of the processes men- 
tioned above, the cost of fuel is of major 
importance. Through the availability of 
natural gas coupled with the aggressive- 
ness of the city officials who are taking 
positive action to remove all obstacles, 
Pinckneyville will become one of the most 
inviting cities in southern Illinois to in- 
coming industry.” ” 

2. Our expanding economy 
We have found, principally in our social 


studies classes, newspapers, and news 
magazines, that the United States is en- 
joying a wonderful era of prosperity. The 


economic depression so long predicted by 
Russian propagandists has failed to ma- 
terialize. 

Production is at an all-time high. Our 
standard of living is steadily rising. These 
are the marks of an expanding economy. 

In times such as these, when new plants 
are being established, when entirely new 
industries are being created especially in 
the fields of electronics and chemistry, we 
believe that industry could be located in 
southern Illinois without moving it from 
some other area where dislocations in the 
economy would develop if established in- 
dustries move out. 

“Shifting of industry away from some 
States and regions and into others, acceler- 
ated during war, has continued since the 
war. 

“The trend, definitely, is toward decen- 
tralization. It is away from big cities, to- 
ward smaller areas. There is a shift, too, 
from North to South, and from East to 
West. Yet, while the rate of growth is 
most rapid in new industrial centers, the 
older industrial areas continue to expand 
and to dominate output of most prod- 
ucts.” 44 

3. The basic requirements for industry 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce lists 13 basic considerations for se- 
lecting industrial locations. 

1. Location of production materials. 

2. Labor force available and its dependa- 
bility and skill. 

3. Availability, dependability, and cost of 
industrial fuel. 

4. Cost and type of land and buildings 
for factory sites. 

5. Transportation facilities. 

6. Proximity to markets. 

7. Distribution facilities such as ware- 
housing, financing services, transportation 
facilities, and other aids to the movement 
of goods. 

8. Availability, dependability, and cost of 
individual power. 

9. Quantity and 
water. 

10. Living conditions for employees: Hous- 
ing, education, etc. 

11. Types of laws and regulations affecting 
industry. 

12. Amount of taxes to be paid by industry. 

13. Climate characteristics.” 

To these we wish to add a 14th item. 
This is not a requirement for industrial lo- 
cation from the point of view of business 
and economics, but it is a reasonable rec- 
ommendation from the standpoint of na- 
tional welfare. 

“The National Security Resources Board 


quality of industrial 
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was created in 1947 to advise the President 
concerning the coordination of military, in- 
dustrial, and civilian mobilization. Indus- 
try’s security is bound up in national 
security. An important phase of the duty 
of the Board is the strategic relocation of in- 
dustry.'* 

“The Security Resources Board suggested 
that new sites ‘be 10 to 20 miles from any 
densely populated or highly industrialized 
section of an urban area,’ a little beyond 
practical range. However, the Board also en- 
deavors to make clear that it has no desire 
to redistribute industry across the Nation, 
but, insofar as practicable, wished to en- 
courage what has already been going on; 
namely, a moving of industrial plants beyond 
the boundaries of congested centers.” '* 

We therefore suggest the 14th item to be 
considered in locating industry: 

14. Placement of industrial establish- 
ments at such distances from each other 
that a direct hit on one plant will not au- 
tomatically mean the destruction of an ad- 
jacent establishment. This would indicate 
the separation of plants by distances of 2 
or 3 miles to as much as 20 miles, depending 
upon type and size of the establishment 
and strategic requirements. 


4. The basic requirements in southern Illinois 


A. Location of production materials: 
Southern Illinois is not rich in the raw 
materials of production except for native 
wood, fiuorspar, silica, limestone, and car- 
bon (coal). Raw materials could be trans- 
ported to the area if water transportation 
were made available. It is the rule, rather 
than the exception, to bring the raw mate- 
rials to the fuel. 

B. Labor force: There is a large available 
labor force. Unemployment figures indi- 
cate almost 20,000 workers immediately avail- 
able. 

C. Industrial fuels: There are over 2,700,- 
000,000 proved and probable tons of mine- 
able coal reserves in Perry County alone.’ 
Southern Ilinois has over 16 billion tons of 
mineable coal.'* Producing oil wells are lo- 
cated throughout southern Illinois. The 
Texas-Illinois gas pipeline, running north 
and south, is located 114 miles east of Pinck- 
neyville and crosses Beaucoup Creek and 
Big Muddy. 

D. Land and building sites: Southern Illi- 
nois abounds in good factory sites. See 
any chamber of commerce. Many of them 
will finance the building and the land. 

E. Transportation facilities: Southern Ili- 
nois has many excellent railroads and the 
paved highways rate at least fair, 

F. Proximity to markets: The geographical 
center of the population of the United States 
is located a few miles south of Olney, IIl. 
St. Louis, Memphis, and Chicago are not 
far. 

G. Warehousing, financing services, etc.: 
These items are beyond the scope of this 
report. 

H. Industrial power: There does not seem 
to be a surplus of industrial power in south- 
ern Illinois. However, we have the coal, 
and production of power near the mine site 
is both cheap and practical." 

I. Industrial water: Crab Orchard lake, 
located between Marion and Carbondale, and 
Little Grassy south of Carbondale, are the 


only sizable reservoirs in the area. Water 
resources have not been developed in the 
interior of the area.'® 

J. Living conditions for employees: Good 


living in a small-town environment and the 
clean countryside is to be recommended 
K. Laws and regulations relating to 
dustry: Beyond the scope of this report. 
L. Taxes: There is no State income tax. 
M. Climate: Mild. Waterways would be 
free of ice 365 days every year. 
N. Strategic spreading of industry for 
safety of industry in wartime: Southern Ili- 
nois is an ideal area for spreading indus- 
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trial establishments over a large area. The 
population is spread in that manner already. 
The 5 counties which would contain the 
proposed canals comprise an area 54 miles 
wide and 60 miles long. Industrial estab- 
lishments could be located along the canals 
and throughout the entire five counties. 


5. Waterways are essential 


It appears that southern Illinois meets the 
basic requirements for the location of in- 
dustry in varying degrees. Southern Thii- 
nois has much to offer in some of these 
categories. Fuel, in particular, is a basic re- 
quirement that is met in full. The area 
is weak in some of the other basic require- 
ments. It appears to us that southern Illi- 
nois is particularly lacking in the following 
basic requirements: 

A. Abundant water supply. 

B. Transportation by waterways. 

We believe that the provision of an abun- 
dant water supply and transportation by 
waterways would aid southern Illinois to 
improve its agriculture and to attract in- 
dustry. 

We, therefore, recommend approval of the 
proposal to canalize Big Muddy River and 
Beaucoup Creek for two reasons: 

A. To provide water transportation for 
the export of coal and of agricultural and 
manufactured products. 

B. To provide water transportation for 
bringing in raw materials for industry and 
agriculture. 

TaBLE I1.—Estimated wnemployment in 16 
southernmost counties of Illinois * 
[Number of persons unemployed October 1955] 





County Total | Men Women 
Alexander__.....----- 1,330 | 1,130 | 2m 
Franklin ; 4, 80) 3, 800 | 1, 0) 
Gallatin. —. ‘ 366 4 312 | 54 
Hamilton 200 | 125 75 
Hardin ee 367 | 313 A4 
Jackson | 9A) | 4(M) 
Johnson 599 | 133 
M assae 1,195 } 20s 
Perry Ow } 1™®) 
Pope 303 | 48 
Pulaski ; 570 | 100 
Randolph__. 7H | 450 | 300 
Saline__.. <i 1, 760 | 1, 505 | 255 
Union. _... 9000 650 | 25) 
V } ie = . 5H6 | 480 | AO 
Williamson ee 3, 031 2, 273 75S 

one cacao 19, 506 15, 345 | 4, 161 


eport on the Economie Problems of South- 
mmunities to Senate Subcommittee on 


iughes, SII, Carterville, I1., Jan. 6, 1956 





Illinois State Employment 

1. County, which was 
estimated is Public Aid Commission, 
MceLeansh T 
TABLE III.—Population and public assistance 





in 16 southernmost counties of Illinois? 
Public assistance month of October 1955} 
: Number of Dollar 
, {| persons amount 
alk 2, 138 
t k 4,891 
( a 1, 193 
Hi 700 
H 65 
J 2,163 93, 40 
] 9 9) 2 
ss 1,09 41, 992 
; vd 
] 70 40, SSS 
- 131 17,512 
} 1. 865 70, 974 
Ka S47 35, 171 
= 4,171 162 ’ 
{ Ss 38, 440 
\ = bs 
\ 1 46, 710 
\ ED osetia s pekensl cackee pace 4, 432 188, 378 
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operation up to this time. It has done 
nothing but to add confusion upon con- 
fysion. Moreover, it has not been well 
received by the youth of the country. 
Obviously, it is no answer to our prob- 
jems of military procurement and it is 
evident that some new approach must 
pe sought. I believe that this approach 
lies in eliminating entirely the present 
draft and substituting for it vigorous re- 
cruitment programs for the Regular 
services and the Reserves designed to 
attract and retain able young men, who 
are physically and mentally equipped to 
discharge the. onerous and complex 
duties that are so frequently the lot of 
those serving in our armed services 
today. 

We are not only in an atomic age, but 
we are in an age of astonishing, guided 
missiles and rockets and other scientific 
inventions which have completely trans- 
formed the very nature of military forces 
and strategy. ‘There should be a speedy 
adaptation of our laws to meet these 
new developments, not only with respect 
tothe new programs themselves, but also 
with regard to manpower needs. 

The emphasis must be put upon 
trained professional forces comprised of 
career personnel, who are adequate as 
to qualifications in the first instance and 
who shall be well trained for their task. 
Desultory short-time service of the kind 
prescribed by the draft law is not only 
an inadequate answer to these problems, 
but is serving merely to waste the time 
and complicate the lives of large num- 
bers of young Americans who should be 
entitled to pursue their educational aims 
and develop their careers while they are 
discharging their military obligations 
without undue interruptions and inter- 
ferences imposed by present methods. 

This Nation must adapt itself speed- 
ily to the requirements of new scientific 
military weapons and techniques and 
that entails, I firmly believe, profession- 
alism rather than the casual, inadequate 
draft and Reserve training. 

I think that the article poses these 
questions in a very clear way and I com- 
mend its thoughtful viewpoint to the 
Members of the Congress: 

[From the Catholic Free Press of February 24, 
1956] 
Vast CONFUSION SURROUNDING MILITARY 
SERVICE OBLIGATION SCORED 
(By Robert H. Fouhy) 

Since 1939 military service has not been 
&n unfamiliar thing to most young Ameri- 
canmen. All have been subject to a period 
of military obligation, to a greater or lesser 
degree, since the Nazi rumble became a roar. 
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Over the years, with the Kremlin alternately 
wooing and wolfing nations, our laws govern- 
ing military service have fluctuated. This 
situation has brought into existence a com- 
plex misunderstanding on the part of most 
Americans, particularly young men and their 
parents. 

Many fathers, using their own experience 
as guideposts, are unprepared to counsel 
wisely because they are totally unaware that 
radical changes have taken place. Many 
young men, listening to Korean veterans or 
current servicemen, are being misinformed, 
due to the fact that last August changes 
were made which affect only those who now 
enter service. 

The Defense Department itself has added 
to the confusion by allowing the services to 
promote their individual programs. More 
often than not, this has resulted in direct 
competition between the various branches. 
Even within a single branch of service, this 
competition has developed between the dif- 
ferent components. 

The net results have been that American 
youth and their parents have been given the 
definite impression that the services are 
competing with each other in offering them 
a military obligation bargain. But so fre- 
quently has the emphasis been changed that 
instead of accepting the programs presently 
offered, young Americans are holding back 
in anticipation of even better bargains. The 
Defense Department has been remiss in not 
offsetting this impression by publishing a 
simple, clear, and concise summary of all 
the methods by which young men may enter 
upon and complete their military obligation. 

If the Nation, the Congress, and the serv- 
ices want young men to accept their respon- 
sibility for military service, then someone 
must end the confusion by giving our youth 
this complete and unbiased information. 
In the belief that individual differences will 
stall such action on the part of those di- 
rectly responsible, the accompanying chart 
is our effort to provide what has for too long 
been missing 

The chart below is a summary of the nine 
methods of completing total military obli- 
gation under the provisions of the present 
laws and their related service directives. It 
does not take into consideration several 
“special” classifications because they apply 
only in very exceptional circumstances. It is 
compiled to aid the “average” young man 
and his parents to analyze the entire mili- 
tary obligation situation, and to reach a 
decision based on complete and unbiased 
information. 

It shows that under the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955 and the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as amended, a young man’s 
total military obligation may fall into 1 of 
3 groups, depending upon his length of ac- 
tive duty. Those who serve 2 or more years 
active duty acquire a total of 6 years obliga- 
tion. Those with only 3 to 6 months active 
duty for training acquire an 8-year obliga- 
tion. Those with no active duty, and this 
applies only to the National Guard or Air 
National Guard, acquire a military obliga- 
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tion until the 28th anniversary of their 
birth. Since entrance into either guard 
organization must come between 17 and 
1814, this means an obligation of from 914 
to 11 years. 

While the Federal laws permit these three 
periods of obligation, not all branches of 
the Armed Forces make use of them. How- 
ever, in the branches where more than one 
is used, a young man may change from one 
obligation total to a lesser one by meeting the 
active-duty requirement. 

These periods of total obligation are di- 
vided into categories which are again deter- 
mined by active duty. Where there is no 
active duty, the entire obligation must be 
completed in what is called the Ready Re- 
category requires 48 weekly 
drilis and 2 weeks’ annual training for 
satisfactory participation. While in this 
category, a man is eligible for call to active 
duty by Presidential decree. 

For those with 3 to 6 months active duty, 
their 714 to 7% years remaining obligation 
must also be within the Ready Reserve cate- 
gory. 

When 2 or more years are served on active 
duty, the remainder of the 6-year total is 
divided between the Ready Reserve and a 
new category, called Standby Reserve. Par- 
ticipation in the Ready Reserve will be re- 
quired for a period which when added to 
the length of active duty will total 5 years. 
This leaves to the Standby Reserve a period 
of 1 year during which time no active par- 
ticipation is required and a man may only 
be recalled to active duty by act of Congress. 

During the past, while Federal laws spelled 
out what was expected of those subject to 
military obligation, no punitive measures 
were provided the service components by 
which they could enforce the regulations. 
Under present laws the services are now 
empowered with the authority to punish any 
who fail to meet the requirements of each 
category. 

While in the Ready Reserve category, a man 
who fails to meet the training requirements 
is subject to be called, without his consent, 
to 45 days active duty for training. This 
compliance measure applies to each and every 
man who since August 9, 1955, has entered 
by any means a branch of the Armed Forces. 

Only one exception to this general rule 
exists. When members of the Air National 
Guard, or the National Guard, who enlist 
before they reach 1814 fail to meet the train- 
ing requirements of these organizations, they 
are given a general discharge, lose their draft 
deferment, and are reported to their local 
draft boards for induction. When inducted 
they incur a new 6-year obligation, regard- 
less of the length of time spent in a guard 
organization. 

Our Nation’s youth are definitely not 
averse to accepting their obligation for mili- 
tary service. They are, however, completely 
repulsed by the confusion which presently 
surrounds that obligation. It is our hope 
that this summary and chart will realistically 
assist them, since their decision will vitally 
affect themselves and our Nation. 
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Methods of fulfilling total military obligation under Reserve Forces Act of 1955 


Type of service Age 


22 (approximate) - - 
18 and up 


ve Service (draft) 
2 olin teer for the draft 


17 and up 
17 and up 
17 and up 
17 and up 
.--| 17 and up 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Standby 
Reserve 
obligation 


Ready Reserve 
participation ! 


Minimum active 
duty 


ONG ose in tO OE enticeeinense | i. 
2 years A ear... 3 


Total military 


6 years. ....... 
6 years } Do. 


Punitive action for failure to meet 


obligation Ready Reserve obligation 


45 days active duty per year. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
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Methods of fulfilling total military obligation under Reserve Forces Act of 1955—Continued 


Type of service Age 


Commissions: - 
Army ROTO training--.......- 


Army ROTC active 
Navy ROTC: 
Regular 
Contract 
Marine PLC 
Air Force ROTC 
Army and Marine Reserve 


17 and up---. 


Army, Navy, and Marine Reserve. 7 
Under 18}4 


Air National Guard 


National Guard Under 1814 


1 Ready Reserve participation consists of 48 weekly drills and 2 weeks annual 


Standby 
Reserve 
obligation 


Ready Reserve 
participation ! 


Minimum active 
duty 


6 months-_........- | 71g years....--------| 


6 years 


3 years 
2 years 
3 years__ 
3 yeurs 
6 months 


6 ye 
8 years....... 


Until 28th birthday_| None 

Until 28th birthday | None __.-- 

7'2 to 734 years out ROD cose 
l year.... 


None ainda be 
3 to 6 months 2__- 


active duty, or at service direction, no weekly drills, but 30 days annual active duty. 


Lincoln Day Address by Val J. 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on the 
evening of February 10, 1956, in Los 
Angeles, Calif., an excellent address was 
delivered by Val J. Washington, director 
of minorities, Republican National Com- 
mittee, in connection with a Lincoln Day 
ceremony in that community. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity 
to speak to you this evening. Beautiful Cal- 
ifornia with its grandiose way cf doing things 
is an inspiration to anyone who visits here. 
It represents America at its best in every 
way. 

One could talk on Abraham Lincoln for 
days and still only scratch the surface in 
dealing with the philosophies, convictions, 
and beliefs of this great humanitarian. 

During my 8 years as a@ member of the 
Public Service Commission of the State of 
Illinois, I spent much of my spare time 
studying the life of this dedicated man. 
Lincoln portrays more clearly the difference 
between the true and the false or the real 
and the phoney, than any other historical 
figure. 

Most of us know the general story of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. He was the 16th President; 
born in the most humble surroundings, his 
birthplace a log cabin; his father, Thomas 
Lincoln, had grown up without any educa- 
tion, and his mother, Nancy Hanks, was illite 
erate. Lincoln’s boyhood was that of an 
easygoing backwoods youth. He did hard 
labor and performed odd jobs for neighbors. 
He used his leisure for improvement by read- 
ing the few books loaned him. 

I shall deal mainly with Lincoln’s life after 
the Lincolns moved to [Illinois in 1830. 
Abraham was then 19 years old and remained 
with his family only long enough to help 
with the building of a new cabin. Upon 
leaving home he navigated a fiatboat from 
@ point near Springfield, Il, down to 


New Orleans, under the guidance of his per- 
sonal friend, John Hanks. In New Orleans, 
for the first time, Lincoln beheld the true 
horrors of human slavery. He saw Negroes 
in chains being whipped. 

One morning, Lincoln and John Hanks 
passed a slave auction. A vigorous and 
comely mulatto girl was being sold. She 
underwent a thorough examination at the 
hands of the bidders; they pinched her flesh, 
and made her trot up and down the room 
like a horse, so that, as the auctioneer said, 
“the bidders might satisfy themselves as to 
whether the article being offered for sale 
was sound.” 

The whole thing was so revolting that 
Lincoln moved away from the scene with 
a deep feeling of unconquerable distaste. 
Bidding his companions to follow him, he 
said, “Bors, let us get away from this. If 
I ever get a chance to hit that thing, I 
will hit it hard.” For several days after 
that, in the words of John Hanks, “Lin- 
coln’s heart bled. He said nothing much, 
was silent, was sad, felt bad, was thought- 
ful and abstracted. I can say, knowing it, 
that it was on this trip that he formed 
his opinion of slavery. I have heard him 
say so often and often.” 


From 1831 to 1837 he worked at odd jobs, 
in between time reading law, studying 
grammar, widening his acquaintances, fol- 
lowing the trend of national politics, and 
laying a foundation for wide personal in- 
fluence. In 1834, he was elected to the State 
Legislature of Illinois where he served four 
successive terms. National issues were of 
great concern to him. Having been licensed 
as an attorney in 1836, he began the prac- 
tice of law in Springfield. Eleven years later, 
in 1847, he served one term in Congress 
where he had the distinction of being the 
only Whig from Illinois. On January 10, 
1849, he read a proposal to abolish slavery 
in Washington, D. C. Although the Whigs 
nationally were successful in the election of 
1848, Lincoln lost because he had deeply 
offended the people with his stand in op- 
position to slavery. With a sense of fu- 
tility he said goodby to Washington, and 
while the slavery crisis was shaking the 
country, he returned to Springfield and 
sadly resumed his law practice. In 1856 
he became identified with the new Republi- 
can Party, and at the State convention in 
Bloomington, in what some have called his 
greatest speech, Lincoln became the lead- 
ing Republican, as he had been the leading 
Whig before in Illinois. Two years later, 
he was successful in getting the Republican 
Senatorial nomination. In Springfield, in 
1858, he delivered a carefully prepared 
speech revealing his position on the slavery 
question and denouncing the Dred Scott 
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6 years 
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8 years 


916 to 11 years 
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|; 45 days active duty per year, 
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2 Active duty may precede, follow, or divide Ready Reserve participation, 


decision. Then followed a series of debates 
with the leading Democrat, Douglas, in the 
Senatorial campaign in which he showed his 
strength as a leader and politician. Lincoln's 
campaign was effective in that his party 
carried districts containing a larger popu. 
lation than those carried by the Demo. 
crats, even though he was defeated. Novy, 
as a figure of national prominence, Lin. 
coln’s name was mentioned for the Pres. 
dency. He was nominated in the Republi- 
can National Convention at Chicago, be. 
cause he was a candidate who was not too 
radical or too conservative. The result, of 
course, was his election as the 16th Presj- 
dent of the United States. 

When Lincoln took office as head of 4 
Nation already divided, he had no organized 
party or administration, and no army. A 
large part of the Government had either 
gone South or was traitorously dealing with 
the South. The Army was scattered by 
companies, fighting Indians, and its best 
munitions had been shipped South through 
the treason of Secretary of War Floyd. 

Often during his administration he faced 
a hostile Congress. Throughout this trying 
period he demonstrated that he was able 
to deal fairly with his enemies, maintain 
cooperation in his ill-assorted Cabinet, and 
respond to criticism with humor and under- 
standing. He labored continually under 4 
great strain, and often felt extreme mental 
weariness. 

Lincoln received a sweep of the electoral 
votes for reelection in 1864 despite the op- 
position within his own party. He did not 
experience the ensuing struggle for recon- 
struction because he was assassinated by 
John Wilkes Booth on the night of April 
16, 1865, in the Ford Theater in Washington, 
D. C. 

So much for the scant history of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Lincoln’s real interest in slavery, and his 
program for the abolition of it, actually 
started in 1830 at the age of 19 when he 
saw slaves sold on the block in New Or 
leans. 

Remember, at that time Lincoln was a 
unknown, but he said, “Some day i am going 
to hit that thing, and hit it hard.” Thats 
all any fair-minded person needs to kno¥ 
about Lincoln to believe in him. I have 
drawn a picture of a sincere and forceful 
leader who in spite of great odds and under 
most trying conditions, accomplished his 
main objective—that of freeing the slave. 

Some historian said that a nation will 
produce an outstanding leader in every ceD- 
tury. Today in Dwight D. Eisenhower We 
have our leader of this century. It wa 
inevitable that some day a strong man would 
come along to complete the work of Abra 
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nam Lin 


coln—who died before his Job was 


d. In 1859, Lincoln said, “* * * as 
q Nation, we began by declaring that ‘all 
en are created equal.’ We now practically 
ee it ‘all men are created equal, except 
os roes.’ When the know nothings get con- 
a it will read ‘all men are created equal, 
except Negroes, and foreigners, and Cath- 
olics.. When it comes to this I should prefer 
emigrating to some country where they make 
no pretense of loving liberty—to Russia, for 
instance, where despotism can be taken pure, 
and without the base alloy of hypocrisy.” 

It was not only inevitable that another 
champion of constitutional government 
would appear but it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that the champion would be of the 


same political faith as Abraham Lincoln, and . 


a member of the same party—the Republi- 
can Party. I believe that divine providence 
has designated Dwight D. Eisenhower to 
finish the job started by Abraham Lincoln 
g1 years ago. 

On the question of minorities, the record 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower during his 3 short 
years as President has somewhat paralleled 
that of Lincoln on the question. On August 
95, 1952, before the American Legion conven- 
tio in New York, he said, “* * * Let us 
once and for all resolve that henceforth we 
shall be guided in our relations with our 
fellows by the American creed that all men 
are created equai—and remain equal. All of 
us who salute the flag, whatever our color or 
creed or job or place of birth may be, are 
Americans entitled to the full rights and the 
full privileges of our citizenship. In a time 
when America needs all the brains, all the 
skills, all the spiritual strength and dedi- 
cated services of its 157 million people, dis- 
crimination is criminally stupid. Third, let 
us in every way that each of us can, to the 
limit of his influence and capacity, fight the 
economic inequities that still suryive in our 
great competitive system. * * * These ills 
cannot be abolished by the mere passage of 
a law. But they will disappear in an 
America whose men and women understand 
that not one of us, whatever his position, 
can stand alone, and that all of us, bound 
in @ spiritual unity are injured by any in- 
jury to the least among us.” 

Mr. Eisenhower further said, “* * * I 
pledge that if elected the President of the 
United States, I will serve all of the people 
irrespective of their race, creed, their na- 
tional origin—I pledge to devote myself to- 
ward making equality of opportunity a liv- 
ing reality for every American. There is no 
toom left in America for second class citi- 
zenship for anybody.” 

What has Mr. Eisenhower done to carry 
out this belief? He has kept his promise on 
the civil rights front. His effort in this field 
has been one of his brightest and most out- 
standing achievements. 

_ Some 304 Negroes have been appointed to 
important jobs in this administration and 
— of others have been given smaller 
obs, 

_ There is no designation such as race rela- 
tions in the positions held by these people. 
These are integrated jobs being done by 
Negroes on the basis of merit, and merit only. 

President Eisenhower said, “I am for wiping 
out every inequality of opportunity. And I 
am for starting to do that right in our Na- 
tion's Capital as well as in every other opera. 
tion, military and civil, of our Federal 
Government.” 

In August 1953, racial bars were dropped 
Oficially in the District of Columbia. 
Negroes now attend theaters, eat in restau- 
rants, stay in hotels, and other public places 
accommodate them; all public schools are 
now operated on an integrated basis through- 
out the District. There has not been one re- 
Ported incident as a result of this general 
integration program. The Bell Telephone 
Co., Capital Transit, and other private indus- 
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tries are hiring colored employees on all 
levels. All recreational: facilities are now 
operated on a nonsegregated basis. Segre- 
gation among District of Columbia employees 
has been eliminated, even to the controver- 
sial fire department. The District of Colum- 
bia public-housing program is now operating 
on an integrated basis. 

Schools on all military bases but two are 
integrated; Negro and white children are 
attending the same schoois whether north, 
south, east, or west. 

The veterans hospitals have been inte- 
grated; there are no wards, dining rooms, 
and recreational facilities marked ‘‘colored” 
or “for whites only,” and this is true whether 
north, south, east, or west. 

While the policing of these matters is no 
small task, this administration will continue 
to eliminate injustices until the entire slate 
is wiped clean. 

On September 5,. 1952, President Eisen- 
hower said, “I think the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role should be to take the position 
of leadership in holding up the facts of seg- 
regation for everyone to see.” Little did 
those who read his statement in the daily 
papers realize that the President meant this 
in every way. But he did. Not since the 
great liberal President Theodore Roosevelt, 
also a Republican, had the immortal Booker 
T. Washington as a White House luncheon 
guest has any American Negro broken bread 
as the Official guest of any President, until 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower occupied the 
White House. When Theodore Roosevelt 
entertained Booker T. Washington, however, 
it nearly started a second civil war. 

Negroes are now guests of Presidént and 
Mrs. Eisenhower at every type of social affair 
from lawn parties to state dinners. Little is 
said beyond the listing of their names among 
the other guests on the social pages of the 
daily papers. 

Democrat National Chairman Paul M. But- 
ler, in speaking of civil rights, said on Meet 
the Press on February 13, 1955,“I think there 
are other issues of more urgency and im- 
portance right now, and I think we should 
strive first to reach substantial accord on 
these issues at present and then come to the 
other issues as we can.” 

According to the Chicago Defender of 
February 4, Mr. Butler has not changed his 
attitude, and I quote, “asked about his re- 
marks on a Meet the Press program in Feb- 
ruary 1955, in which he said he felt that 
there was other legislation more important 
than civil rights, Butler said he was still 
standing by those words. 

Butler said that he had been in consulta- 
tion with liberal leaders in Congress, includ- 
ing Senator HUMPHREY, Of Minnesota, and 
representatives of labor, and that they are 
substantially in agreement that the ‘time 
is not ripe’ to push through any liberal leg- 
islation.”’ 

While Democrats in the South are cam- 
paigning against President Eisenhower on 
his civil rights stand, Democrats in the North 
are trying to take the credit for all the civil 
rights gains made under this Republican 
administration during the past 3 years. 

Unless the Democrat board of strategy 
takes a closer look at their campaign tactics, 
they will probably find themselves waging 
a sectional battle in 1956; defending in one 
section of the country what they are bitterly 
fighting in another. 

Down South, the stronghold of the Demo- 
crats, they are blaming Eisenhower for the 
Supreme Court decision that sounded the 
death knell of segregation. They claim that 
not until President Eisenhower was elected 
was there any danger of segregation being 
eliminated. They emphasize that Eisen- 
hower appointed Chief Justice Warren, whose 
opinion cast segregation into the discard. 
They enjoy saying that if a Democrat had 
won the election of 1952, instead of Eisen- 
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hower, segregation would be in effect and 
unchanged. 

The Democrats are telling the Negro voter 
in large northern cities that the war to de- 
stroy segregation was launched by a Demo- 
crat President. Therefore, they argue with 
great emphasis that the victory over segre- 
gation was a Democrat victory. 

If they continue this type of doubletalk 
it is going to take some expert handling. 
They will have to be very careful that they 
keep political pamphlets intended for Negro 
sections from slipping into the hands of 
whites in Atlanta, Birmingham, Charleston, 
and Jackson, Miss. 

Any literature designed for Mobile, New 
Orleans, Little Rock, or Memphis, must not 
be allowed to get into the hands of Negroes 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia and other places 
where Negroes reside. Never once in this 
battle within the Democrat Party must the 
right hand be permitted to know what the 
left hand is doing. 

If the Democrats are going to keep up this 
approach, it may be necessary for them to 
maintain 2 Democrat headquarters; 1 
down in the good old Dixiecrat cotton land 
at Money, Sumner or Belzoni, Miss., and an- 
other under the Statue of Liberty in New 
York City, or along Lake Michigan in Chi- 
cago, the land of Lincoln. 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to be in 
Los Angeles speaking at your Lincoln Day 
dinner. President Eisenhower believes in 
strong men. He has said, “Our need—our 
most urgent need—is the leadership of men 
whose strength of mind is matched by their 
strength of will.” California has produced 
many men of this caliber. Your Republi- 
can Representatives in Washington are 
among the strongest delegations from any 
State. Where can you find a stronger quartet 
than Vice President RIcHARD NIXON, who is 
also Chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Government Contracts; Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, who read the momentous Supreme 
Court decision On segregation; WILLIAM 
KNOWLAND, minority leader of the Senate 
who guides the Eisenhower legislation 
through the Senate; and Senator THomas 
KuUCHEL, who has cooperated in every vote 
and program of the Eisenhower effort in be- 
half of all of us. 

The Republican Party was conceived in 
righteousness in 1854 and is carrying on the 
tradition for which it was founded, “The 
dignity of man, regardless of race, creed or 
color.” 

Compare the 20-year record of the Demo- 
crats with the 3 years of this Republican 
administration in all fields and on all fronts 
and there can be but 1 choice. 

It is up to you to spread the record of our 
achievements in every home in California. 
If this is done here and throughout the 
Nation, we will elect Republicans the length 
and breadth of the land from the court- 
houses to the White House. 

President Eisenhower is not only the 
leader of our great Nation, but is the most 
respected figure in the world. Churchill 
and Stalin are gone. There is only Eisen- 
hower to exalt and inspire nations and peo- 
ple to superdeeds; to guarantee the peace; 
to stabilize the world; and find a common 
plateau upon which we can all work and 
live in peace and prosperity. 

With France having serious trouble both 
at home and abroad; with Red China still 
threatening in the Far East; with the unrest 
in Israel and Egypt; with inflation beginning 
to run rampant in most of Europe; with 
Western Germany becoming stronger under 
our direction but flirting with Russia; with 
Chancellor Adenauer’s delicate health and 
age; with Russia less antagonistic against our 
proposals, but ever alert to any weakness 
shown on our part; with many other un- 
stable world conditions facing us; with the 
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people of the world pleading that President 
Eisenhower continue to show the way; I 
predict that President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
will take cognizance of these conditions and 
sacrifice his own desire to retire to private 
life and again stand for reelection, so the 
free peoples of the world can have faith in 
the future. Eisenhower believes in the Lin- 
coln credo, and I quote the immortal Lin- 
coln again: “It has long been a grave ques- 
tion whether any government not too strong 
for the liberties of its people, can be strong 
enough to maintain its existence in great 
emergencies.” 

That is why I believe the call of duty will 
be too strong for Mr. Eisenhower to retire 
and he will “dare to do his duty as he under- 
stands it.” 


The President’s Veto of the Natural Gas 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD a letter 
to the editor of the Wall Street Journal, 
entitled “The Candidate.” 

The author of the letter, Mr. John G. 
Sobieski, of Los Angeles, Calif.. has an 
interesting analysis of the political ap- 
peal of President Eisenhower’s veto mes- 
sage killing the proposed amendment to 
the Natural Gas Act. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD a 
statement issued on February 17, 1956, 
by Frank M. Porter, president of the 
American Petroleum Institute. The 
statement comments on President Eisen- 
hower’s veto of H. R. 6645. 

It occurred to me that Members of the 
Senate and the House will be interested 
in this statement on the position of the 
petroleum industry with regard to the 
President’s unexpected decision. 

call attention particularly to the last 
paragraph of Mr. Porter’s statement. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

"HE CANDIDATE 
EDIT H R JOURNAL: 
Your editorial. The President’s Veto (Feb- 
ground stated 
natural gas 
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try; all gas consumers, all those who believe 
in taking off controls; all those who believe 
in putting on controls; all those who believe 
in honesty in Government, and all those who 
are opposed to arrogance. 

The man who, in one message, can do all 
that deserves to be called what he obviously 
is, a candidate. We Democrats have some 
versatile men. But Ike, we must admit, is 
a five-star candidate. 

JOHN G. SOBIESKI. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

STATEMENT BY AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTI- 
TUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The following statement was issued to- 
night by Frank M. Porter, president, Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute: 

“The petroleum industry is deeply disap- 
pointed that President Eisenhower has felt 
it necessary for reasons wholly apart from its 
merits to veto the Harris-Fulbright bill. This 
legislation combines the best judgment of 
the Congress and the Cabinet Committee, 
and, in our view, would have permitted the 
industry a minimum degree of freedom to 
explore for and develop at reasonable prices 
to the consumers the natural gas so vital to 
the fuel supply of the American people. 

“We share the President’s concern over 
the alleged activities of what he has de- 
scribed as ‘only a very small segment of a 
great and vital industry.’ We agree that the 
circumstances to which he alludes should be 
fully investigated. It remains our position, 
however, that the legislation which Mr. 
Eisenhower has endorsed on its merits and 
yet has prevented from becoming law fully 
protects the price paid by the consumer of 
natural gas as well as the long-term supply 
of this fuel. We cite the substantial margin 
by which the Senate approved H. R. 6645 as 
ample proof that a majority of the Senate 
believes that the merits of the legislation 
were in no way diminished by what has been 
described as the activities of an arrogant 
minority. 

“The President’s veto killed the legislation 
which he has endorsed in principle. In the 
light of the political and legislative uncer- 
tainty which that veto has created, as well as 
the chaos which will result in the natural-gas 
producing industry, the initiative for any 
new legislation, which certainly will be 
needed, must now come from the President if 
it is to be successful.” 


John E. Peurifoy: Foe of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, with the 
loss of John E. Peurifoy in a tragic ac- 
cident a little over 5 months ago, the 
United States lost one of its most capable 
and colorful diplomats. First as Am- 
bassador to Greece, then as Ambassador 
to Guatemala, and finally Thailand, Mr. 
Peurifoy was an effective on-the-spot 
troubleshooter in the battle against 
communism. 

In the words of the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Peurifoy had— 
exceptionai responsibilities which he dis- 
charged with great distinction. 

In Greece and Guatemala, he contributed 
mightily to repelling efforts of international 
communism to take over the governments of 


those countries. 
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At Bangkok, he served not only to cement 
ties with our good friend and ally, Thailang 
but at this seat of the Secretariat of the 
Manila Council he helped to give Vitality to 
the new treaty for the security of southeast, 
Asia. 


Indeed, Mr. Peurifoy’s career is one in 
which all Americans may well take pride 
His meteoric climb to prominence and 
success is a Horatio Alger-like Story in 
the true American tradition. Born Ay. 
gust 9, 1907, in Walterboro, S. C., Mr 
Peurifoy was a member of a family of 
lawyers. He, too, had aspired to becom. 
ing a lawyer, but family financial set. 
backs forced him to put this ambition 
aside. His protracted illness during his 
second year at West Point forced him to 
leave school altogether. 

After a stint running a supply room of 
a land bank in Kansas City, and varioys 
jobs in New York, 1935 found him jn 
Washington applying for a job with the 
State Department. But because of his 
lack of the necessary education, there 
was no possibility there. Undaunted, this 
became his goal. For 3 years he bom- 
barded the Department of State with job 
applications—in the meantime holding 
such jobs as elevator operator in the 
House of Representatives, a minor post 
in the Treasury Department, and a job 
in a local department store. _At the same 
time he atended night school at Amer- 
ican University and George Washington 
University. 

Finally, the turning point in his career 
came in 1938 when the Department of 
State hired him as a clerk at $2,000 a 
year. Eight years later he was Special 
Assistant to the Under Secretary of State, 
and in 1950 received his first ambassa- 
dorial appointment. 

Many qualities contributed to Mr. 
Peurifoy’s rapid rise to the top and to 
his unique kind of diplomacy. One was 
his tenacity. As we have seen by his 
determination to get in the Department 
of State, once he had decided upon a 
goal, he never gave up until he suc- 
ceeeded This was a particularly useful 
asset in his diplomatic negotiations. It 
is reported that during the Guatemalan 
crisis, though various plans fell through 
in efforts to establish a democratic gov- 
ernment, Mr. Peurifoy repeatedly helped 
pick up the pieces and did not give up 
until a plan did succeed. According to 
1 press account, 3 times Mr. Peurifoy saw 
his whole plan collapse. Everyone was 
exhausted from tension and lack of sleep, 
and three times Mr. Peurifoy ignoring 
personal danger and forgetting sleep 
picked up the pieces, and dic not give 
up. 

Another asset was his remarkable abil- 
ity to get along with people both in the 
United States and abroad. Mr. Peurifoy 
was a Democrat—he once said, “Youre 
born that way in South Carolina. It’s 
almost like your religion’—but he was 
liked and admired by both Democrats 
and Republicans. Naturally his chart 
stood him in good stead as a diplomat. 
He was loved and respected by the Greek 
people, and in Guatemala, he was known 
as ‘“‘smiling Jack.” 

In fact, it was this likableness, along 
with his capacity for efficient organlza- 
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tion, that first brought him to the atten- 
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tion of then Under Secretary of State 
acheson. During the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco in 1945, Mr. 
peurifoy’s task was to make the confer- 
ence arrangements, and to see that the 
yarious delegations were comfortable 
and happy. This he did with such tact, 
calm, and success he was appointed Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Under Secretary. A 
year later, upon Mr. Acheson’s recom- 
mendation, he was made Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Administration—the 
youngest man ever to hold such title. 
goon after, he was appointed Deputy 
Under Secretary of State, charged with 
liaison relations with Congress and with 
the reorganization of the Department of 
state. His characteristic administra- 
tive ability and charm again paid off 
later in Greece where aside from helping 
an unsteady Greek Government stave off 
4 Communist offensive, he succeeded in 
setting the various American diplomatic, 
economic and military missions to work 
in harmony together. 

Mr. Peurifoy was an informal diplo- 
mat, particularly known for his own par- 
ticular brand of down-to-earth, shirt- 
sleeve diplomacy. He believed success- 
ful diplomacy required speaking ‘“‘very 
frankly, very firmly, in words people 
cannot fail to understand” and not try- 
ing “to give them any gobbledygook.” 
As an example of his frankness, he is 
reported to have said to the venerable 
Sophocles Venizelos: “Look, Soph, you 
call me Jack. Let’s talk frankly about 
allthis.’ That this concept of the frank 
approach was fundamental with Mr. 
Peurifoy, is apparent from the fact that 
again in Guatemala, Mr. Peurifoy said: 
“It is my rule to speak firmly and frankly 
and in simple language—and never give 
up.” This method, though at times con- 
sidered startling, at least as Mr. Peuri- 
foy practiced it, brought results. 

In fighting communism, Mr. Peurifoy 
believed in the use of essentially two im- 
plements—persuasion and force. How- 
ever, he belived that by using the maxi- 
mum of persuasion, the use of force 
might be held to a minimum or elimi- 
nated altogether. However, he was in 
favor of using force if necessary, con- 
sidering it the lesser of the two evils in 
the choice between force and commu- 
nism. He believed that the United 
States could do this while still retaining 
its integrity provided it admitted frank- 
ly to itself what was being done, and 
that the ultimate end—the welfare of 
individual human beings all over the 
world—that the United States was serv- 
ing, was constantly borne in mind. 

With regard to Guatemala, it is im- 
Possible to assess exactly to what de- 
gree the downfall of the first Commu- 
hist-infiltrated government to become 
entrenched in the Western Hemisphere, 
was attributable to the efforts of Mr. 
Peurifoy. But, it is clear that his role 
was an important one. The United 
States Military Attaché at the Embassy 
in Guatemala said: 

It was the force of one man’s personality 
that got the job done—and that man’s name 
1s Jack Peurifoy. 

Moreover, though some lives were lest 
i the battle for Guatemala, Mr. Peuri- 
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foy’s use of the maximum of persuasion, 
behind which stood the impressive in- 
fluence of the United States, undoubted- 
ly contributed to the fact that no war 
such as that which occurred in Korea 
and Indochina, developed in Guatemala. 

Following Mr. Peurifoy’s assignment 
in Guatemala, and in keeping with the 
nature of his former diplomatic posts, 
he was appointed as Ambassador to 
Thailand. In this connection, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for the Far 
East stated that the Orient was “one 
of the toughest areas” for American dip- 
lomats to cope with. 

Mr. Peurifoy did not fight the last 
battle against communism. But may 
his example of drive, courage, and level- 
headedness in the active fight against 
this great danger, serve as an inspiration 
to all Americans in the tremendous task 
of rolling back the Communist menace. 





Farm Problem: 1956 Edition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL C. KING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp an 


editorial from Fortune magazine which’ 


seems to me to be an excellent analysis 
of the present farm problem: 
FARM PROBLEM: 1956 EDITION 


The United States farmer is, as everybody 
knows, @ voter. Many a United States 
farmer is also a brilliant businessman, ex- 
pert in the uses of credit, chemistry, and 
the internal-combustion engine, willing to 
make capital commitments, relative to his 
own individual resources, that would stagger 
General Motors. It is the farmer’s skill at 
his business that creates, in combination 
with his vote, the 1956 edition of the farm 
problem. And during 1956 it is a fair pre- 
sumption that the voting power of the farm- 
er will get more realistic attention than will 
his productive power. 

The program submitted to Congress last 
month by President Eisenhower bears out 
this assumption. It is politically adroit and 
in one sense courageous. Mr. Eisenhower 
and Mr. Benson have not been panicked into 
advocating a return to high and rigid price 
supports, as is irresponsibly advocated by 
Mr. Truman, Mr. Harriman, and Mr. Steven- 
son. The administration has, however, de- 
cided that a system of flexible supports is not 
enough to satisfy the farmer, or to solve what 
the President calls the paradox facing our 
farm families, namely a decline in farm 
prices and incomes in the midst of a great 
industrial boom. 

With this as a premise the President pro- 
poses to keep flexible price supports in oper- 
ation while making a direct attack on farm 
surpluses through a new gimmick, the soil 
bank. Under an immediate acreage re- 
serve plan the Government will pay farmers 
who voluntarily reduce their plantings in 
certain crops, notably wheat and cotton, and 
possibly corn and rice, below present ailot- 
ments. Under a long-range conservation re- 
serve scheme, furthermore, the Government 
would pay farmers who take land out of any 
kind of cuitivation and who turn it 
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forage, timber, and other uses. All told, the 
plan aims to take some 40 million acres out 
of production at a cost to the taxpayer of 
about $1 billion per year. And initially at 
least, until surpluses are reduced, this would 
be piled on top of the $1.3 billion now going 
out for farm benefits. 

All this is a very considerable increase in 
the subsidization of American agriculture, 
especially for an administration that prides 
itself on Government economy. What is 
troublesome, however, is not just the cost of 
the program but its assumption that the 
Government owes any class in this country a 
predetermined standard of living and in- 
come. It is troublesome, too, that while the 
President has clearly defined part of the 
farm problem—namely, the existence of sur- 
pluses—-he has by no means faced up to the 
whole of it. He believes there are too many 
acres in production in the United States to 
yield a satisfactory balance between supply 
and demand for farm commodities, but, after 
all, the acres are in cultivation because farm- 
ers are there to cultivate them. And a pro- 
gram: whose major political appeal is to drive 
up farm prices and incomes (by paying 
farmers to produce nothing) may well serve 
to keep some farmers on the land indefinitely 
who might otherwise seek more rewarding 
occupations, to their own and the economy’s 
benefit. 

TWO CONTROLLING FACTS 

At the least, any sensible Government pol- 
icy must take account of certain controlling 
facts that powerfully influence the farmer’s 
position. The first fact is that demand for 
food products by their very nature is not 
apt to rise as fast as demand for many other 
products. The second fact is that, owing to 
research (in part sponsored by Government) 
and increasing capital investment, produc- 
tivity has been advancing on the farm even 
faster than in industry. As a result, fewer 
and fewer farmers are required to meet the 
needs of the country, and farm population, 
25 percent of total population in 1930, is 
now down to 13 percent. In the next quar- 
ter century, on some estimates, it could fall 
from roughly 22 million to 17 million; farm 
output, however, will rise substantially. 

These developments may be unwelcome 
to those who conceive of the farmer as part 
of a fixed and immutable class, but they 
help explain why the farmer today is far 
better off than most politicians, and indeed 
the President, seem to think. Between 1947 
and 1955 total farm net income as well as 
prices did decline; but in the same period 
some 2 million people moved off the land, and 
those who stayed found many supplementary 
means of income. As a result, farm income 
per capita, which was $788 in 1947, is esti- 
mated at $856 for 1955. 

Moreover, these average figures for farm 
population tell only part of the story. As 
technologies have advanced, farming has be- 
come a big business for those who succeed. 
In 1954 there were some 4,800,000 farms in 
the United States. Of these, some 2 million, 
or 44 percent of the total, probably produced 
over 90 percent of the total of farm cash 
hese larger and more efficient farms 
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HELP FOR THE WRONG PEOPLE 

It is difficult to see how the President’s 
new plan will aid these marginal farmers 
and, indeed, it could even do harm. In the 
first instance the bulk of soil-bank subsidies 
is likely to go to the larger and more pros- 
perous operators—a defect, also, of price- 
support payments. Faced with a choice of 
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acres, or one with 1,000, Government officials 
(who will enjoy tremendous discretion in 
this matter) will probably find it easier to 
deal with the bigger unit. In this caes the 
cash benefits will go to those who do not 
need them. But even if it is assumed that 
some subsidy will “trickle down” to the 
little fellow, it is far from clear that this will 
really help him. On the contrary, Govern- 
ment checks for retiring some of his land will 
give him precisely the cash income that he 
needs to hang on in a precarious and funda- 
mentally unsound situation. Certainly, if 
the President’s aim is to help the man who 
needs the help, the taxpayer’s money might 
be better spent on a clear-cut program for 
education and training for other jobs. 
Defenders of the soil bank will, of course, 
argue that its main purpose is to get rid of 
present surpluses, and that if these are re- 
duced, all farmers, great and small, will gain. 
Even here, however, large questions arise. 
As general acreage is taken out of produc- 
tion, all farmers will intensify their efforts to 
produce more on the land left in cultivation. 
Their ability to do so has been proved time 
and again. As the President somewhat rue- 
fully admits, acreage allotments in 1955 were 
supposed to reduce the cotton crop to 10 
million bales; actually nearly 15 million bales 
were forthcoming. What this means is that 
if the soil-bank scheme is to work at all, Gov- 
ernment regulations and controls must be 
tightened up and even extended. The Gov- 
ernment, for instance, must be sure that land 
taken out of production is not used for graz- 
ing lest this increase cattle raising and de- 
press beef prices. As the whole history of 
price support proves, controlling production 
is exceedingly difficult short of collectivizing 
American agriculture completely. 


WHAT WAY OF LIFE? 


What this comes down to is that while the 
soil-bank plan may have certain virtues, and 
certainly is preferable to a return to high 
and rigid price supports, it is no substitute 
for letting farm prices gradually find their 
own level and exert their normal influence 
in adjusting supply to dsmand. In his mes- 
sage the President stated that farming is 
important because it is not only an industry 
but a “way of life.” But the question re- 
mains as to what way of life the country is 
trying to preserve. 

On the record to date, it has been in those 
areas of agriculture where least Government 
interference has been present—in cattle rais- 
ing and in plain truck farming (which cur- 
rently receives little price support)—that 
the farmer remains a traditionally independ - 
ent person. It is where the Government has 
interfered most, in wheat, in cotton, in pea- 
nuts, that the farmer has got himself into 
deeper and deeper trouble, and deeper and 
deeper obligations to be state. If the 
United States wishes to preserve agriculture 
as a way of life it cannot go on insulating it 
from the market forces and choices that 
guide other American citizens. 


Questionnaire to Constituents 


EXTEN 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of the 4th District of California 
have again shown an alert interest in 
their Government by responding in 
large numbers to the most recent of my 
yearly questionnaires. One out of every 
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six voters was asked to participate. To 
this date, almost 20 percent have an- 
swered. 

I am greatly encouraged by this re- 
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sponse. It is an indication of the Vital 
ity of our form of government. a 
following tabulation may be of interest 
to my colleagues: , 


eee 





Yes | No No 


Opinion 


insane 


Percent 


ra 


— 


. (a) Recognizing th: it United States aid to Europe is dwindling 


. If the Federal budget is balanced this year, would you favor some reduction in the 


national debt before taxes are lowered? 


. Do you favor increased appropriations for the Departme nt of He: alth, E ducation, : and 


Welfare to enlarge the Government’s program of medical research? 

, would you favor more 
economic assistance to areas such as the Middle East and Asia? ...... 

(5) Do you believe the administration should be given authority to e nter into long I= 
range commitments for economic assistance needed in these areas? ___- 


. The administration is again recommending a limited program of public housing for 


urban redevelopment. Do you believe some of these public housing units should 
be set aside for occupancy by aged citizens?__...__-._---- 


Although it is generally agreed that our Federal highway system should be modern- 


ized, a controversy has developed over the method of financing. 
(a) Using the Government’s credit to obtain money now and pay off the debt over 
a long period; or (%) increasing the fuel, tire, license and other highway-user taxes to 


provide the money on a pay-as-you-go basis? ! 


. In view of the continuing depressed level of farm income, several proposals have been 

Do you favor (a) Government payments to farmers 

creage out of production, coupled with flexible price sup- 
ports; or (4) return to rigid farm price supports at 90 percent of parity? ! | 

. Would you favor a Federal program to reinsure private voluntary health insurance 
plans to make these plans available to more people at lower rates?___- 

. Would you be willing to pay increased social-security payroll deductions in order to 
fin: ance liber: lization of be ne fits, suc h as oo minimum social-security payments, 


mude for assistance to farmers. 


for keeping part of their a 


. President Eise cone has crime “thi at the ein of persons ‘admitted to 
this country annually be based not on the 1920 census but on the 1950 census 
vision should be made to allow for greater flexibility in the use of quotas so if one 
country does not use its share, the vacancies may be made available for the use of 

Do you acree?__ 5 38 


” 


qui ilified individuals from other countries. 


. Among those who favor a Federal program to assist in school construe tion, 
Do you favor (a) Using Federal credit to assist school dis- 
tricts in raising their own money; or (4) direct grants by the Federal Government? | 


versy has developed. 


Do you favor 


Pro- 


a contro- 








(a) 68 | (6) 23 | 5 
| 





1 The difference between 100 percent and the totals in Nos. 5, 6, and 10 is attributable to those who rejected both 


alternatives or offered solutions of their own, 


A Sense of Unreality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the sad 
degree to which the leadership within 
this administration has fallen during the 
past 5 months has been recognized by the 
press of our Nation. I call attention to 
the editorial in the Detroit (Mich.) News 
of February 28, 1956. It would appear 
impossible to believe that the slackening 
of leadership is not coupled with the ill- 
ness of the President, and his inability to 
lead our country. 

Despite the announcement that he is 
fully returned to health, a situation such 
as this could not prevail under a Presi- 
dent who was sound in body and able to 
aggressively carry out the duties which 
the office imposes upon him. 

I repeat, I wish Mr. Eisenhower well, 
I wish him health, and a long and happy 
life. I also regard the Office of the Presi- 
dent as one which may not be relegated 
to a part-time or honorary post. That 
very leadership which has been lacking, 
presumably because of ill health, must be 
restored, and unless it is so restored, the 
people of this country have the right and 
duty to consider that factor, along with 
the many others in their selection of a 
leader and President next November. 

The editcrial follows: 


RosE-COLORED GLASSES—A SENSE OF 
UNREALITY 


Official watchmen have made their rounds 
of the trouble spots in national politics and 
pronounced all is well. Secretary of State 
Dulles has told Senators that the new note 
of confidence heard from the Kremlin is 
really evidence that the Russians are weaker 
than ever. The President played 45 holes of 
golf in Georgia and everybody assumes he is 
all right and will run again. 

It seems ungrateful not to breathe a sigh 
of relief while we can. But all we can feel is 
a sense of unreality. For 5 months we have 
rejoiced in almost daily evidence of Ike's 
physical recovery. 

During these months, however, the slack- 
ening of leadership in Washington has also 
been painfully apparent. One has looked in 
vain for signs that the White House has again 
become the seat of command. 

In the growing crisis of our foreign policy 
the President has so far taken no stand, of- 
fered no explanation, and assumed no per- 
sonal responsibility. Though he was wak- 
ened at midnight last week to approve the 
2-day suspension of the shipment of light 
tanks to Saudi Arabia, there has been no 
suggestion that he was directing the affair or 
was even in close touch with it. 

The optimism engendered by Ike's good 
health and good spirits dims somewhat be- 
fore the realization that it is still his health 
rather than his ideas or his influence which 
is making news. 

In the meantime, Secretary Dulles has tried 
to fill the leadership vacuum with an in- 
genious proof that nothing very important 
needs doing at the moment. The gist of his 
proof is that changes in Soviet policy, which 
have alarmed some observers, ought really to 
comfort them because the Soviet reversal 
testifies to Soviet failure in the past. There- 
fore, he concludes by implication, we have 
o»nly to go on as we have been going, to con- 
tinue and consolidate our victory. 
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put the Russians, in fact, haven’t reversed 
‘oy: they have only enlarged their tactical 
— Even if one could say their old ways 
ee heir new approach would still present 


ailed, tt 

-_ challenge, and the conclusion that we 
on not react would still be false. Finally, 
oeeret ary Dulles himself expressed not long 


goo alarm over Soviet gains in Asia and the 
wiadle East, which belie his present assump- 
von of complacency. 

Congress Was emphatically dissatisfied with 
state Department explanations. That dis- 
catisfaction is likely to grow until the Presi- 
dent again gives evidence of having resumed 
firm and imaginative leadership. 


tion 





Very Important To Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under previous leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include an article from 
the January issue of the Bulletin, a pub- 
lication of the Smaller Business Asso- 
ciation of New England. This associa- 
tion, composed entirely of small-business 
men, is one of the most active and most 
productive groups in the country. Their 
interest in small business problems and 
their efforts to solve these problems de- 
serve the highest commendation: 

Very IMPORTANT To SMALL BUSINESS—"“ARE 

Your VALUABLE RECORDS AND DOCUMENTS 

PROTECTED AGAINST DISASTER?” 


(Prepared by Edward J. Stewart, New Eng- 
land regional director, Small Business Ad- 
ministration ) 

During the past 2 years New England has 
been the scene of 4 major disasters and sev- 
eral less-damaging incidents. 

These catastrophes have ranged from tor- 
nadoes to hurricanes and salt water floods 
toinland high winds with torrential rainfall. 
Also, there was a private dam failure result- 
ing in the flooding of a New England city 
with heavy loss of property. 

In every case the need of evaluating the 
extent of the damage must be supported by 
accurate records and tangible, reliable in- 
formation. 

The Small Business Administration, in 
making financial assistance available under 
the Small Business Act of 1953 for losses 
sustained as a result of a storm—whether for 
home or business restoration—must have ac- 
curate proof as to the extent of the damage 
and that relief is justified. To support such 
requirements, correct, current records should 
always be at our disposal. 

We have been amazed at the carelessness 
and lack of availability of such important 
data and records. In many cases, serious 
delays in making loans have resulted which 
vould have been avoided had such needed 
information been promptly and completely 
Submitted. This lack of essential records is 
prevalent in big business, as well as small 
companies and individuals. Floods, winds, 
and fire have caused books, records, docu- 
ments, and other key information to be de- 
Stroyed or made illegible, and no other im- 
mediate source of information as to inventory 
and other losses can be offered to solve this 
problem, 

This is a serious situation, but one which 
at least in part may be solved for the benefit 
of all concerned. 

I wish to recommend that all valuable 
papers which are not frequently used for 
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reference purposes be placed in a safe-deposit 
vault in your own depository bank, if it is 
located on high ground—or some other bank 
which would be safe from high water in case 
of flond. The cost is extremely low as com- 
pared to the loss, both in time and money, 
in preparing duplicate copies. 

Current records of accounts payable and 
receivable should be photostated and pre- 
served in a safe place. In addition, complete 
sets of tracings, blueprints, drawings, and 
important specifications, as well as models 
and prototype mechanisms, should also be 
placed for safekeeping and possible future 
use under protective guard. This important 
practice is being instituted by many forward 
enterprises and individuals. However, just a 
word of caution is necessary. Unless all such 
data, information, and documents are main- 
tained on a reasonably current basis, the pur- 
pose for which the safeguards are proposed 
is worthless. 

The settling of claims with insurance com- 
panies is gueatly accelerated and, if a dis- 
pute arises between insured and _ insurer, 
proof of loss through accurate documentary 
evidence may save thousands of dollars for 
the insured. 

Another critical situation may arise in 
connection with the preparation and report- 
ing of the earnings of a business or indi- 
vidual for State and Federal income-tax re- 
quirements. If important records are not 
available, due to a disaster, considerable con- 
fusion and even penalties may result through 
delay in reporting at the time specified. 
This again is another instance where dupli- 
cate copies of records should be available at 
another source of safekeeping. 

What are the steps which should be taken 
to put this program into force? 

First. For business establishments, all de- 
partment heads should be apprized of the 
plan and make a complete survey and listing 
of all valuable reports, drawings, records, 
and such other material required for the 
full operation of the company. 

Second. Make arrangements to microfilm 
or photostat such data and accumulate all 
duplicates carefully coded or identified and 
properly packed and protected for storage. 

Third. After assembling this material, con- 
tact the bank or other safekeeping institu- 
tion outlining space needed and arrange for 
the storage of same, and submit to the bank 
the names of those representing the com- 
pany who have authority to have access to 
these valuable records. 

In the matter of individuals, it is equally 
desirable and, in fact, basically imperative, 
in case of disaster, that insurance policies, 
copies of income-tax returns, deeds for prop- 
erty, and all other important records and 
instruments be placed in a depository bank 

for reference—not only by the individual, 
but also in case of death or incompetency— 
so that such material may properly and 
easily be available to those entrusted to ad- 
minister the estate of the deceased or assume 
the responsibilty of a guardian. 

Mr. Stewart stated that his office was pre- 
pared to cooperate in this important plan. 





Plans for Burke (Va.) Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald of 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956, in which 
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the paper discusses the proposed plan of 
the Federal Government to construct a 
new airport at Burke, Va.: 

BacK TO BURKE 


It has taken 3 years for the Department 
of Commerce to recognize the obvious need 
for the proposed Burke Airport—3 years of 
costly waste, great uncertainty for residents 
of the area and inexcusable delay in prepar- 
ing Washington for the jet age. Any study of 
management practices surely would point 
to the pulling and hauling over a program 
that agencies of the Department recommend- 
ed 5 years ago as a horrible example of 
confusion and inefficiency. Nevertheless, it 
would be wrong to look a gift horse, or a 
partially gift airport, too closely in the 
mouth. It is encouraging to have the as- 
surance of Louis S. Rothschild, the Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 
that the Department is prepared to ask Con- 
gress for money to start the Burke airport 
if the recommendation for use of Andrews 
Air Force base is rejected. 

It ought to be as apparent to Mr. Roths- 
child as to others that Andrews will be re- 
jected as an alternative because joint mili- 
tary-civilian operation is not only infeasible 
but dangerous. Precisely what Mr. Roths- 
child means by operation of the Burke air- 
port by a tripartite authority at a later stage 
remains to be seen. A case can be made 
generally that local authorities should take 
over at least some of the airport functions 
now exercised by the Federal Government; 
and probably the airlines ought to contribute 
more toward meeting the cost. But it would 
be foolish to think of a tripartite authority 
here as a practical current possibility, especi- 
ally before an airport was built. Apart from 
the staggering jurisdictional problems in- 
volving Virginia and Maryland, there is the 
sobering fact that the District, because of its 
peculiar budgetary problems, is flat broke. 
At any rate, Mr. Rothschild seems to have 
recognized the principle of Federal responsi- 
bility to get the airport under way. 

Great credit goes to Senator MONRONEY and 
his subcommittee for forcing recognition of 
the urgency of the Burke project. The ad- 
ministration, which has just named Gen. 
Edward P. Curtis to head a survey of the 
dangerous congestion in the Nation’s airways, 
can atone in some measure for the conges- 
tion the delay has helped perpetuate here 
by a determination to get behind the Burke 
project and push. 





Address of Dr. Brendan F. Brown, Law 
School, Loyola University of the South, 
New Orleans, La., Before Annual Ban- 
quet of Knights of Columbus, Fourth 
Degree, Second New York District, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following address: 

THE NaTuRAL LAW AS THE MORAL BASIS OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 

Mr. Toastmaster, most reverend, right rev- 
erend, very reverend, and reverend clergy, and 
members of the fourth degree Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Calvert Province, second New York 
district, it was with much happiness and a 
deep sense of appreciation and gratitude that 
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I accepted the invitation to address you 
this evening, tendered on your behalf by 
your Master James J. Rooney, through the 
kindness of the Right Reverend Monsig- 
nor Robert E. McCormick, the ecclesiasti- 
cal consultant to master. I am _ pro- 
foundly aware of the importance of this 
occasion, attended as it is by such a select 
and influential group of Catholic lay- 
men. In your hands largely rests the initia~- 
tive and patriotic responsibility of translat- 
ing into action the most cherished ideals of 
church and country, in this great metropolis 
and necessarily throughout the Nation. My 
subject relates to those ideals which include 
the promotion of international justice, under 
the natural law, as an indispensable guar- 
antee of human rights everywhere, and as an 
essential of world peace. 

INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE IS A MANDATE OF THE 

NATURAL LAW 


Natural law is that objective, eternal and 
immutable hierarchy of moral values which 
are sources of obligation with regard to man 
because they have been so ordained by the 
Creator of nature. This law conforms to the 
essence of human nature which He has 
created. It is that aspect of the eternal law 
which directs the actions of men. It is dis- 
coverable by reason alone. 

Natural law has been promulgated in the 
intellect. It is knowable proximately through 
the conscience, at least in regard to its more 
fundamental principles. The most basic 
ideal of this law, namely, that every man 
must live in accordance with his rational 
nature, so that he will do good and avoid 
evil, is self-evident to all. But varying grad- 
uations and types of reasoning are necessary 
to ascertain the subnorms of this law. 

Natural law is divine and immutable in 
the sense that it does not depend on human 
will. But human positive law is man-made 


and changeable because it is a means for 
giving effect to the deductions which flow 


from the naturallaw. Those means will vary 
with the changing facts of the time and place. 
Positive law may be national or international. 

International law, or the legal order for 
world society, determines and defines the 
rights and duties of States in their mutual 
relations and dealings. Natural internation- 
al law is derived immediately from the nature 
of the state and ultimately from the divine 
will and reason. This phase of international 
law and all the natural rights and duties 
which follow exist prior to agreements made 
between states and before state acts of any 
kind whatsoever. But positive international 
law consists of precepts which are entirely 
dependent upon the wills of the states con- 
tractually or expressly manifested by agree- 
ments, or treaties, or by tacit consent evi- 
denced by behavior, or by a state enactment. 

Positive international law may be declara- 
tory of a preexisting deduction from the 
natural law perceived by reason. Again, it 
may be a specification of conditions which 
are required to insure a uniform method of 
international association. It may provide a 
special plan for the protection of interna- 
tional rights and duties. 

It was the genius of Suaroz, in the latter 
part of the 16th century, which transformed 
the Jus Gentium, or the law of nations of 
the ancient world, into the jus inter gentes, 
or the law between the nations. This latter 
was the starting point of the great work 
by Grotius The Law of War and Peace, and 
the beginning of modern international law. 
But the law between the nations which 
stresses the relationship of sovereign and 
independent states to each other is without 
moral significance unless, like the Jus Gen- 
tium, it is superimposed upon an objective 
natural law. 

Natural law necessarily has to be part of 
international law especially when there is 
no positive international law to cover a par- 
ticular situation. Natural law is a more 
extensive medium of social regulation in 
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world society than in national society. Un- 
like the legal orders of civilized national 
societies, international law is primitive. Its 
positive area is not well developed due to a 
lack of adequate executive, legislative, and 
judicial processes. Indeed positive interna- 
tional law has had to depend upon custom 
and agreement for its origin and develop- 
ment. 

International law, both natural and posi- 
tive, is necessary for the achievement of 
justice in the world community which St. 
Augustine described 15 centuries ago as the 
“third circle of human society.” A legal 
order is required in all of man’s societies. 
It is only by such an order that human 
rights, in whatever societal area they exist, 
may be made effective. A legal order is an 
instrument for translating temporal author- 
ity into action so as to make a society work- 
able. 

Each state is subject to the natural law 
and hence is bound by obligations of jus- 
tice and charity, not only to its own mem- 
bers, but also to other states. Each is a cor- 
porate body which derives its jurisdiction 
from the natural law because of its nature 
and its general objectives, namely, the pro- 
motion of the welfare of its people. The 
necessity of justice between states arises from 
their natural equality flowing from the iden- 
tity of their natures and ends. No state may 
be treated as subordinate to another, for it 
does not derive its authority from any other 
state. Hence each is essentially equal to 
every other in intrinsic worth and dignity in 
their interassociation. 

Like human persons, states have equal es- 
sential moral rights which justice requires 
shall be respected. These rights create a 
sphere of autonomy which is demanded by 
the natural law as necessary for the fulfill- 
ment of the destiny of the state. These rights 
may relate to personality or substance. 

The most basic right of personality is that 
of life itself. Besides the right of survival 
or self-preservation, States have the natural 
rights of self-development, independence, 
self-control, territorial dominion, and par- 
ticipation in matters affecting world society. 
The most fundamental right of substance 
prescribes sufficient property for the reason- 
able maintenance of the State’s existence. 
Another example is the right to be free from 
economic exploitation. Of course, rights of 
substance do not demand that States must 
Own or possess the same amount of property, 
but rather that they shall be secure in the 
ownership or possession of the goods to which 
they have a right. 


THE CRIME OF UNJUST WAR VIOLATES 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


War as a struggle by force of arms between 
two or more states, undertaken by public 
authority for the common good, is not intrin- 
sically evil. Indeed, war may be lawful if it 
is declared by the highest authority, if the 
cause is just, and of the gravest kind, so as 
to outweigh the frightful evils which are the 
inescapable aftermath of war, and if the 
methods used in the fighting of the war con- 
form to the dictates of the natural law and 
international treaties and undertakings. 
Every state has a natural law right to defend 
itself when unjustly attacked. Its act of 
self-defense in such a case is ultimately for 
the protection of the international common 
good. In the absence of an adequate inter- 
national tribunal for the settlement of dis- 
putes, with a sufficient police force to enforce 
its decisions, war may be the only remedy for 
the achievement of justice. 

Suarez has described a just war as an 
equitable decree of punitive justice. But he 
insists that those who declare war must 
know, not merely believe, that it is just. 
The greatest deliberation is required, as a 
matter of prudence, before recourse to war 
is justified even though there is a just cause. 
The other state must be given precise notice 
of the alleged injustice, with a request for 
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an acceptable adjustment, and Sufficient ¢ 
to permit careful decision. ime 

Aggressive or unjust war is at the 8a) 
time a sin, a great moral wrong, ang fname 
an international law crime. The sinfulne 
and injustice of certain types of wars mn 
recognized in that period of the develop. 
ment of international law which culminate; 
with the 16th century. But while th 
medieval fathers of international law a 
distinguished between just and unjust com 
and between sinful and sinless wars, they 
did not systematically analyze the king : 
injustice, which resulted from certain kinds 
of war. They did not clearly identify that 
injustice as criminal. They could not be 
expected to develop the criminality face 
of war. The international social interest jn 
the maintenance of peace was not as Obvious 
to their age as to the modern world, The 
lived before this planet had been integrateq 
by the astonishing contributions of physical 
science. The idea of a crime as distinguisheg 
from a tort, or civil wrong, did not emerge 
until it was realized that certain unjust 
attacks by one nation against another are 
tantamount to assaults upon each and every 
other nation, and hence upon the inter. 
national social interest in peace. 

If the unjust war is waged in breach of 
a treaty, its criminality is increased, of 
course, not every breach of treaty or agree. 
ment is a crime under international Jay, 
however legally wrong and _ reprehensible 
such a violation of the assumed obligation 
may be. It is manifest that every breach 
of treaty shatters mutual trust. In the 
words of Pope Pius XII, contained in his 
epochal Encyclical of 1939, namely Summi 
Pontificatus that trust is “the indispensable 
presupposition, without doubt, of all peace. 
ful intercourse between nations, and the very 
soul of the juridicial relations in force 
among them.” But the breach of a treaty, 
for example, which established fishing rights 
between two nations, dealing, therefore, 
with a minor aspect of property, and making 
certain acts illegal which are morally in- 
different in themselves, would not neces 
sarily be an international law crime. It 
would be a violation, however, of inter- 
national law. If a treaty outlaws unjust 
war, then its violation becomes a crime 
against peace. 

The leaders of Germany and Japan were 
principally tried for crimes against peace 
in the Nuremberg and Tokyo trials, respec- 
tively. Overwhelming evidence was pre- 
sented at these trials to prove that these 
leaders had waged unjust war which was 
criminal under international law. Juridical 
natural law justified these trials, although 
there may have been some room for doubt 
as to whether strict, positive international 
law alone would have been clearly sufficient 
for this purpose. 

From the scholastic point of view, the 
nations which conducted these two trials 
did not act on their own authority as the 
victims of aggression alone. They rather 
represented the international community 
whose peace and security had been broke 
by an unjust attack upon some of its mem- 
bers. It was the thought of such classical 
authorities on international law, as Suarez, 
that a victorious state in a just war may 
sit as a judge in a representative capacity 
in a court of world public opinion. Such 
a state is primarily a judge rather than 4 
prosecutor. As a judge, this state may exe 
cute a just judgment by ferce, provided the 
punishment is proportionate to the offense. 
It is true that one of the countries rep- 
resented at these trials had been guilty of 
violating the very law which its represents 
tives were helping to administer. But this 
did not vitiate the judgment since it wa 
able to stand on its own merits. 

Prior to the acts of the defendants, pos! 
tive international law had included a cus 
tom resulting from a series of treaties 
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ghich the signatories had outlawed and con- 
gemned aggressive war. In the Kellogg pact 
of 1928, most of the nations of the world 
pad renounced war as an instrument of 
pational policy and condemned resort to 
yar for the settlement of international dis- 

utes. But international positive law did 
not clearly and expressly state that aggres- 
sive war was a crime, and that the persons 
gho waged it would be punished. The law 
of the charters of the two tribunals, which 
so stated, therefore, required the assistance 
of natura. international law. With this 
gssistance, the provisions of the charters 
might be considered as declaratory of the 
principles of natural international law as 
such. In the alternative, these provisions 
might be regarded as a restatement of pre- 
existing positive international law as inter- 
preted in the light of natural law which 
rave rise to certain inevitable implications. 
Implicit within the treaties which outlawed 
and condemned war, therefore, was the in- 
tention of the signatories to make aggres- 
sve war & Crime and hence punishable. 
But in either event, the law of the charters 
was not ex post facto. There was no vio- 
lation of the principle that there can be 
no crime without a preexisting law, and 
therefore no justifiable punishment. 

It was alleged by jurists who belong to the 
analytical school of jurisprudence that the 
doctrines of act of state and superior orders 
constituted a good defense in the Tokyo and 
Nuremberg trials. ‘These doctrines hold 
that the official actions of leaders of states 
are imputable to the state, as their superior, 
which can do no wrong. Hence these leaders 
are not personally responsible for their rep- 
resentative acts. ‘These doctrines, as thus 
understood, contravene natural international 
law and are invalid. 

The leaders of a state control the actions 
of the corporate body in question. They 
determine the policies of the particular state 
which is under the limitations of the natural 
law by analogy to the human person. Those 
who direct states owe a higher duty to the 
dictates of international law than to the 
interests of those states. If a state author- 
izes criminal acts, no individual who per- 
forms them may claim immunity from pun- 
ishment by relying on the authority of the 
state, 


THE REJECTION OF THE NATURAL-LAW CONCEPT 
OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE WILL LEAD TO 
ANARCHY AND ENDANGER WORLD PEACE 


The alternative to the natural-law concept 
of international law and justice is ultimately 
the acceptance of physical power as the 
criterion of policy and conduct. If this al- 
ternative is accepted, then all juridical in- 
stitutions in the field of international rela- 
tions become more facades for the conceal- 
ment of force. International rights thus are 
reduced to mere abstractions for the en- 
forcement of national material interests; or 
they are made to depend on compacts or 
weaties between states, and are thus the 
product of arbitrary human will alone; or 
fnally they are mere descriptions of the 
status quo, or of what is actually allowed 
to nations and to their citizens in the world 
community. Any philosophy of interna- 
“onal justice which may be substituted for 
that of the natural law lacks sufficient au- 
thority to overcome the claim that might 
is the sole source of moral and legal right. 

Erroneous fdeas’ of the nature of tne 
state and its place in international society 
have resulted from a denial of the objective 
wuth of the natural law. They have pro- 
duced the doctrines of unlimited sover- 
fignty, nationalism, racism, realism, and 
genocido. They have besmirched the pages 
of history with the blood of oppression and 
vainglorious conquest. ‘They have ac- 
counted for the vacilation of American pub- 
4c opinion and foreign policy toward com- 
Munism between the end of the second 
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world war and the commencement of aggres- 
sion in Korea. They are responsible for be- 
clouding the full import of so-called co- 
existence, the proposed admission of Red 
China into the United Nations, and the use 
of ABC-atomic, bacteriological, and chemi- 
cal warfare. 

First, the word “coexistence” has been 
coined to describe the cold peace, which is 
based on mutual fear, arising from the 
hideous effects of atomic weapons. Co- 
existence prevails today between the free 
and the slave worlds. These can merely 
coexist because of the criminal partition of 
world society by communism, which uses 
international law as a tool against capital- 
istic states for the attainment of the goals 
of the Marxist revolution. 

But coexistence is not peace. The two 
camps do not live together in the tran- 
quillity of order of one world community, 
founded on the common postulate of justice 
and charity. Peace is more than the absence 
of war. St. Thomas Aquinas has stated that 
peace is “indirectly the product of justice 
in the sense that justice removes all ob- 
stacles to it.” The doctrine of peace among 
the nations through justice under the nat- 
ural law has been reinforced and elevated 
to the level of the supernatural by the con- 
cept of peace through love, or charity, and 
the brotherhood of man under Christ. 
Charity assists reason to visualize the rights 
of others, and predisposes the will to re- 
spond to the claims of strict justice. 

The present coexistence cannot remain 
stationary indefinitely. It must evolve 
either in the direction of a breakdown of 
the partitions, which divide mankind, or 
toward their reinforcement. Either the 
2 worlds will coalesce into 1, obedient to 
the mandate of international justice, or 
else the present paralysis of international 
life will increase, with a growing probability 
of danger to world peace. These partitions 
cannot be shattered by economic relation- 
ships or trade unless moral principles guide 
economics. 

Secondly, a misconception of international 
law and aggressive war created the amazing 
contradiction which arose with regard to 
Red China. The leaders of Japan were pun- 
ished by certain nations for the crime of 
aggressive war and conspiracy to wage it. 
But the masters of Red China were treated 
as friends by many of these same nations. 
This was so although Red China was con- 
demned for aggression in Korea by the 
United Nations. The government of Red 
China was recognized by some of these 
states, which are still striving to seat 
that government in the United Nations. 

This weird national behavior was caused 
by the belief that all truth is relative. The 
nations in question perceived no inconsist- 
ency in their conduct. If all truth is rela- 
tive, then it is impossible to know whether 
the moral values of the free world, or the 
reverse standards of the communistic slave 
world, are true. It is impossible to decide 
whether an aggressive war is one waged to 
promote the standards of the former world 
or the latter. If all truth is relative and 
subjective, then all law, including interna- 
tional law, is in essence, force, and an aggres- 
sive war is whatever those who have the 
power choose to declare it to be at any 
particular time. 

Thirdly, the use of atomic weapons is not 
intrinsically contrary to the natural law in 
this era of virtually total war. But recourse 
to such weapons is limited by the dictates 
of that law. Their use is justifiable only 
when absolutely necessary for self-defense 
against injustice, and so long as man is not 
wholly incapable of controlling the radius of 
the explosion. Unless positive international 
law, however, made by treaty, can effectively 
restrain all use of atomic warfare, man’s 
quest for happiness through the perfection 
of his civilization, and through his ever- 
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growing mastery of his environment may 
well be doomed. 


DEDICATION BY THE UNITED STATES TO THE PRIN= 
CIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE WILL MEET 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 


Patriotism rightly engenders a love of 
country. It accords a primary place in our 
hearts to those who are especially bound to 
us by the ties of nationality and state. But 
patriotism reaches its greatest height when 
it insists that the state to which a citizen 
owes national allegiance shall do its full part 
in the cause of international justice and 
charity. 

The future extension of the American 
political and juridical philosophy of the nat- 
ural law into the sphere of international 
undertakings may be confidentiy expected. 
That philosophy was well articulated by the 
Founders of this Republic and continuously 
applied in the evolution of our social insti- 
tutions. The long record of assistance ren- 
dered to other nations in their struggle for 
political and economic justice is an assur- 
ance that America will successfully meet the 
challenge of the future, defiantly offered by 
the enemies of peace. But it is imperative 
that the significance of this assistance be 
not twisted so as to make it mean a method 
solely intended for the furtherance of our 
own selfish national interests. 

The success of America’s mission as the 
leader of the nations in this epoch of human 
development depends upon its continued 
dedication to the principles of the objective 
natural law. Responsibility for reminding 
America of this truth rests upon you, who 
are the special custodians of a glorious intel- 
lectual and moral heritage derived from the 
natural law. Responsibility for reminding 
to see that responsibility and courage to 
fulfill it. May He bless and keep you. Good 
night. 





War Veterans Security Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening the annual banquet of the na- 
tional rehabilitation conference of the 
American Legion was held here in the 
city of Washington. Among the guests 
were many Members of this House and 
of the other body. 

Principal speaker for the occasion was 
National Legion Commander J. Adding- 
ton Wagner, of Battle Creek, Mich. Be- 
cause he discussed the important war 
veterans security bill now before the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
I am including his address under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks: 

Chairman McCurdy, honorable Members 
of the Congress of the United States, distin- 
guished guests, and my fellow Legionnaires, 
this is an engagement to which I have looked 
forward ever since my election last fall. 

First of all, it gives me the opportunity to 
salute the Legionnaires and American Legion 
Auxiliary members who do our most impor- 
tant work. And secondly, it gives me the 
privilege of extending a very sincere and 
cordial welcome to the distinguished Mem- 
bers of Congress who honor us by taking a 
personal interest in our rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

I know that I speak for every Legionnaire 
in the audience when I say that we are grate- 
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ful to you Senators and Representatives for 
joining us here tonight. 

We asked you here because we thought you 
would enjoy an hour or two with friends from 
back home. We realize that you have many 
such requests—perhaps too many—and s0 
we are all the more delighted that you chose 
to accept this one. 

One month ago it was my privilege to speak 
directly to you and your colleagues under 
equally pleasant circumstances, To each of 
you I would like to say this: 

The single concern of this annual rehabili- 
tation conference is the well-being of a 
group of American citizens. They are rela- 
tively small in numbers, but tremendously 
large in devotion and sacrifice for their 
country. To state it simply, we are trying 
to find out, during these 4 days, how we 
can better serve the disabled war veteran, 
his dependents, and the widows and orphans 
of veterans. 

Now this involves an appraisal of our own 
effort as well as that of the Government. It 
involves an exchange of information and 
experience, for after all, the delegates to this 
conference live and work with the problem 
year ’round. It results in some praise, some 
criticism, some recommendations—all aimed 
at an improved veterans’ rehabilitation 
service. 

The point I want to emphasize to you 
Members of Congress is that in doing all this, 
we are constantly aware of the magnificent 
leadership and support the Congress has 
given the cause of the disabled veteran. 
Never in the history of governments has 
another national legislative body approached 
the record of the Congress of the United 
States in this regard. We know that; we 
honor and thank you for it. 

To my own colleagues of the American 
Legion, I want to report briefly on just one 
of many phases of our veterans’ rehabilita- 
tion service, it is, we believe, the one most 
urgently requiring action. 

Disabled and aging war veterans, by the 
increasing thousands, are in need of our 
help. With each passing day, more and 
more of these veterans are reaching the 
point where they can no longer provide 
security for themselves and their families 
because of age or disabilities or both. 

It is easy to appreciate the urgency of this 
problem when we realize that most of these 
veterans served in the defense of our coun- 
try in World WarI. Thirty-eight years have 
passed since the end of that war. Through 
all of that time, the proud, self-reliant vet- 
erans who came back from the battlefields 
of France contributed a full measure to the 
needs of their families and their commu- 
nities. 

Now many of them find that they no 
longer have the health and the strength and 
stamina to hold down a productive job. 
Even those who are still physically able to 
compete with younger men are finding their 
way blocked by the spreading acceptance of 
age 65 as the age of retirement from work. 

The American Legion, through your re- 
ports and recommendations, has recognized 
the plight of these veterans. We are seeking 
a reasonable and practical solution through 
the war veterans’ security bill, which is now 
before the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

This legislation, H. R. 7886, is our most 
important objective this year because it af- 
fects veterans who are most in need of help. 

I don’t have to tell you Legionnaire re- 
habilitation workers how long and how ear- 
nestly the American Legion considered this 
problem and what to do aboutit. ‘You have 
been very much a part of that effort. 

Long before we proposed a legislative rem- 
edy, we asked ourselves this question: 

Do present laws and regulations adequate- 
ly provide for the war veterans 65 and over 
who need help? 
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We had to answer “No,” for this reason: 
Present laws are inadequate and lend them- 
selves to rigid administration. 

Let me cite just one example. 

A 68-year-old World War I veteran with a 
dependent wife was a carpenter by trade. 
He lost one arm by amputation and con- 
tracted severe arthritis. Last year his total 
income was $1,049.16. His anticipated in- 
come this year will be no more. Yet his 
request for benefits was denied on the 
grounds that he is employable. 

Think of it, 68 years old, a carpenter by 
trade who has lost one arm, with an annual 
income for himself and his wife more than 
$1,600 under the limit now permitted by 
law, unable to find a job, and he doesn’t 
qualify for disability benefits. 

This is the kind of hardship case with 
which many of you are confronted almost 
daily. We of the American Legion believe 
that needed benefits should be provided as 
a matter of simple justice. Frankly, I can’t 
imagine that there would be many Ameri- 
cans believing otherwise. 

In our war veterans security bill we ask 
that existing law be amended to provide 
that veterans age 65 and over, who meet 
the income limitation and other standard 
requirements, shall be considered unem- 
ployable and eligible for modest, monthly 
benefits. 

Economie and social changes have made 
obsolete the assumption in existing law 
that veterans aged 65 and over can find 
substantially gainful employment. We say 
that those within this group who cannot 
possibly meet their limited needs are de- 
serving of assistance from the Government 
they served, in war. 

Certainly, we all recognize the fact that 
the Federal Government itself is retiring its 
employees at age 65 or less; that private 
industry in this country considers age 65 
as the age for retirement; that the Social 
Security Agency, as an instrument of the 
Federal Government, begins paying benefits 
at age 65. 

In providing that veterans age 65 and 
over be considered as unemployable, our 
war veterans security bill merely reflects 
the economic and social facts of life in 
America today as they are—not, necessarily, 
as we might wish them to be. We seek 
only to end the unrealistic practice, re- 
quired by existing law, of placing upon the 
65 year old or older veteran the burden of 
proving something that is difficult to prove 
and yet is obviously true. 

That provision in our war veterans secu- 
rity bill calling for increases in the amount 
of monthly benefits paid to qualified vet- 
erans also is based upon present-day reali- 
ties. If the rate of benefits is to provide 
a consistent measure of security, it must be 
increased. 

We want the present minimum monthly 
payment raised from $66.15 to $85. We 
want the next level increased from $78.75 
to $105. And we want the amount paid 
to totally helpless veterans raised from the 
present $135.45 to $150 a month. 

Now in reporting to you tonight on our 
war veterans security bill (H. R. 7886), I 
have proceeded on the assumption that 
the concept of benefits for disabled and 
aging veterans is accepted by the American 
people as being sound and just. 

This is a valid assumption for two reasons: 

First, the American people, through the 
Congress of the United States, have estab- 
lished a structure of veterans’ benefits 
which expresses more eloquently than 
words their gratitude to our Nation’s de- 
fenders. 

Secondly, the American people, by mak- 
ing available these benefits to needy vet- 
erans, have recognized and accepted this 
important fact: 

The cost of such benefits must be asso- 
ciated with the cost of war. They are in- 
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deed a delayed cost of war. They have 
much relation to the conduct of war as - 
guns, the H-bombs, the bombers the 
guided missiles, the atomic submarine, 
and other wapons that are provided for the 
Armed Forces. . 

Or, to put it another way, the Natj 
war creates two kinds of debts. 
financial and is a written contract between 
the Government and its creditors, Th 
other is moral and is owed to “those os 
have borne the battle.” This Nation noy 
has a war-created debt—that is the war. 
created $274 billion national debt. The 
cost of which is considered “sacreq.” We 
should be entitled to assume that the mora) 
debts to veterans and their families js just 
as sacred. 


And we should te entitled to this further 
assumption. The disabled and aging Amer. 
ican war veteran has as much of a claim 
upon the resources of our Nation as the 
citizen of a foreign nation who has bene. 
fited and continues to benefit from our for. 
eign-aid program. 

Certainly, if our Government can afford to 
give away tens of billions of dollars for years 
to come, on top of the 51 billions of dollars 
in aid already given to foreign nations whose 
friendship we can never be certain of, then 
surely, we can afford to give needed help to 
disabled and aging veterans who have proved 
their loyalty to America by defending ow 
Nation on the field of battle. 


In closing, may I again tell you Legionnaire 
rehabilitation workers how grateful I am for 
all that you have done during this confer. 
ence and throughout the year to carry on 
our most important service program, 


Your devotion to the welfare of fellow vet. 
erans who are less fortunate than yourselves 
has helped to make the American Legion 
the finest as well as the largest veterans 
organization in the world. I know that you 
will continue to dedicate yourselves to the 
cause of caring “for him who shall have 
borne the battle and for his widow and his 
orphan.” 

In this task you have my wholehearted 
support and that of all Legionnaires and 
auxiliary members. We are one team with 
one inspiration and one purpose. All that 
we do and hope for is to be worthy of the 
solemn promise we have made “to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our 
devotion to mutual helpfulness.” 


On at 
One igs 


Boy Scout Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride and pleasure that I add my 
tribute to the many commendations that 
the Boy Scouts of America received dur- 
ing Boy Scout Week, February 6-12. 

For 46 years the high ideals, practical 
training and fellowship of this great or- 
ganization have enriched the lives of 
American youth. On February 8, 1910, 
scouting in America began, having been 
incorporated under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

On June 21, 1910, a group of 34 men, 
national representatives of boys’ work 
agencies met, started organization plans 
and opened a temporary national office 
in New York. 
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In 1916, 6 years after Scouting entered 
the United States—Coneress granted a 
Federal charter to the Boy Scouts of 
America which gives special protection 
to the name, insignia, and limits mem- 

ship to American citizens. 

on this 46th anniversary some 4,100,- 
000 boys from every State in our Nation 
celebrate their past achievements and 
jook forward with eagerness to the year 
ahead. ; ; 

Scouting is a program in which boys 
can learn how to do things for themselves 
and for other people. It is a program 
that develops physical fitness, skill, self- 
reliance, courage, and embodies high 
jdeals of service to God and country. 

A new 4-year program, Onward for 
God and My Country, is being launched 
this week by Boy Scouts and their leaders. 

The Scout organization, recognizing 
the needs of America, will emphasize 
those experiences that will help today’s 
youth to be prepared as future citizens 
with character. 

This great volunteer organization is 
cognizant of the fact that such citizens 
must be prepared in body, in skill, in 
spirit, in will as members of a team. 

A boy learns to understand the demo- 
cratic processes of government and their 
values through living and practicing 
them. 

Some phase of Scouting is open to 
every American boy who is 8 years of 
age or over, no matter where he lives 
or what may be his race, creed, or color. 

Scouting is,sponsored by churches of 
all faiths, by service clubs, veterans’ 
posts, schools, and other civic institu- 
tions. Scouting can be found in prac- 
tically every American village, town, and 
city neighborhood. 

Scouting has always aimed at making 
the American boy physically strong, men- 
tally awake, and morally straight. The 
new 4-year program, Onward for God 
and My Country, is well adapted to the 
needs of this generation. 

Iam certain the Members of the Con- 
gress Of the United States recognize 
Scouting as one of America’s greatest 
assets. I thrust that the adults of our 
land will do all in their power to pro- 
mote and extend the Scout program. 

It has been said that if the Scout oath 
is followed America will be better able 
to meet its full responsibility in coopera- 
tion with other nations in maintaining 
peace on earth. 

The Scouting formula is as effective 
in 1956 as it was in 1900—good men of 
our communities sharing their life ex- 
periences and attitudes with eager boys 
ina program that both enjoy. Through 
association with wise leaders and whole- 
some associates, the boy finds deep satis- 
faction in helping and sharing. 

The new 4-year program of Scouting 
will be a powerful tool in leading our 
youth into mature citizenship. 

The Nation should be grateful that the 
Boy Scouts of America is a ready and 
eager partner in every community effort. 

_The United States enjoys a high posi- 
tion in world affairs today. We will hold 
that position just as long as our young 
men—the Boy Scouts of today—continue 
to grow into leaders and as long as we 
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have the volunteers in Scouting to make 
this possible. 

I offer the warmest congratulations, 
not only to the Boy Scouts of the 11th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania 
but to Boy Scouts throughout our Na- 
tion. May your high principles carry 
you “Onward for God and My Country.” 





President Eisenhower Endorses Civil Air 
Patrol and Congratulates Members of 
Civil Air Patrol Upon 14th Anniver- 


sary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorp, I 
would like to insert the following en- 
dorsement of the Civil Air Patrol by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and his congratula- 
tions to the members of the Civil Air Pa- 
trol upon their 14th anniversary: 

DENVER, CozOo., October 19, 1955. 

Through 14 years the volunteers of the 
Civil Air Patrol, by their almost daily per- 
formance of aerial search and rescue, mercy 
missions, and disaster relief, have added im- 
measurably to the safety and well-being of 
their fellow citizens. 

Beyond that, more than 50,000 teen-age 
members of CAP engaged annually in its pro- 
gram of aviation education help answer the 
continuing need for alert young men and 
women in our Air Force and in our aviation 
industry. 

The volunteers of the patrol by their pa- 
triotic service, their readiness for every call, 
their devotion to duty have earned the grati- 
tude of the Republic. 

I heartily endorse the Civil Air Patrol and 
urge all of our citizens to support this worthy 
organization. I join with my fellow Ameri- 
cans in congratulating the members of CAP 
upon their 14th anniversary. 

DwIGHT. D. EISENHOWER. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, CIvii AIR PATROL, 
AUXILIARY OF THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
BOLLING AIR FORCE BASE, D. C. 


PROPOSED JOINT RESOLUTION DESIGNATING DE- 
CEMBER 1, 1956, AS CIVIL AIR PATROL DAY 


Resolved, etc., That: 

Whereas the Civil Air Patrol was created 
on December 1, 1941, “to the end that oppor- 
tunity for voluntary service by especially 
qualified citizens may be provided in line 
with the traditions of this Nation”; and 

Whereas the 79th Congress did by Public 
Law 476 charter the Civil Air Patrol “to pro- 
vide an organization to encourage and aid 
American citizens in the contribution of 
their efforts, services, and resources in the 
development of aviation and in the mainte- 
hance of air supremacy, and to encourage 
and develop by example the voluntary con- 
tributions of private citizens to the public 
welfare” and ‘‘to provide aviation education 
and training especially to its senior and 
cadet members; to encourage and foster civil 
aviation in local communities and to pro- 
vide an organization of private citizens with 
adequate facilities to assist in meeting local 
and national emergencies”; and 

Whereas the 80th Congress did by Public 
Law 557 make the Civil Air Patrol “the civil- 
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fan auxiliary of the United States Air Force”; 
and 

Whereas the Civil Air Patrol has since its 
inception worked devotedly in the cause of 
aviation and in behalf of the people of this 
Nation; and 

Whereas the civilian volunteers of this 
organization have given unstintingly of their 
personal resources and even’ of their lives 
in the relief of suffering and in the safe- 
guarding of the lives and property of their 
fellow Americans through the performance 
of aerial search and rescue, mercy missions 
and disaster relief; and 

Whereas the more than 50,000 teen-age 
members of CAP engaged annually in its pro- 
gram of aviation education help answer the 
continuing need for alert young men and 
women in our Air Force and in our aviation 
industry; and 

Whereas these same civilian volunteers by 
their patriotic service, their readiness for 
every call, and their devotion to duty have 
earned the gratitude of the Republic. 

December 1, 1956, is hereby proclaimed 
Civil Air Patrol Day and that the govern- 
ments of the States and communities and 
all the people of the United States be urged 
to join in this observance. 

The President is authorized and requested 
to issue a proclamation calling upon all the 
people of the United States to join in the 
observance of Civil Air Patrol Day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 





Equity and Eminent Domain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I would like to call attention of the Con- 
gress to a critical problem in my district. 

During the 1st session of the 84th Con- 
gress, an appropriation of $7,500,000 was 
made for the continued construction of 
Tuttle Creek Dam in spite of my posi- 
tive opposition to it on the floor of the 
House on June 16, 1955. If this reser- 
voir is completed, it will inundate 5 
towns representing approximately 100 
business firms, some of which have been 
in operation for almost 100 years. 

Under present policy of the Federal 
agencies, established largely by court 
decisions, no compensation is allowable 
for loss of the business value of these 
profitably operating business establish- 
ments. These business values and losses 
are uually described as ‘consequential 
damages.” Under existing policy, only 
appraised real value, plus an additional 
allowance of up to 25 percent for moving 
costs, is allowable. 

I am sure that the fair judgment of 
this Congress cannot condone such an 
inequitable policy. The Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee states in its report on 
water-resources policy, published De- 
cember 22, 1955, what can be assumed 
to be the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent. Contained in that report, on page 
25, is the following information: 


In connection with many major projects 
there are equally important tangible and 
intangible detriments or damages associated 
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with project development, such as the dis- 
ruption of established communities, the 
inundation of valuable land and mineral re- 
sources, the disruption of local taxing units 
by the removal of land to a tax-exempt 
status, the destruction of scenic values, and 
adverse effects upon fish and wildlife re- 
sources. 

The committee recognizes fully that such 
intangible benefits and detriments do exist, 
and that they must be taken into account 
in determining the wisdom of proceeding 
with many proposed projects. 


In view of this stated policy and the 
fact that residents of my district did not 
want the Tuttle Creek Dam constructed 
in the first place, I am preparing a bill 
for introduction which will permit and 
Girect the Corps of Engineers to com- 
pensate the businessmen and other spe- 
cial interests in the reservoir area a just 
and fair return for the losses they are 
sustaining by virtue of the exercise of 
the right of eminent domain by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I firmly believe these damages should 
be commensurate with the sale of the 
business if the seller was a willing seller 
to a private purchaser. 

To give the Members of Congress a 
first-hand account of this problem, I am 
including an editorial from the Blue Val- 
ley News, the edition of February 23, 
1956. It is published at Randolph, 
Kans., 1 of the 5 communities which 
will be lost to Tuttle Creek Reservoir. 

The editor of this paper, Ross Camp- 
bell, is a young war veteran and has been 
in business about 5 years. He has been 
assisted by his wife, Muriel, in publishing 
this weekly paper and by hard work has 
earned a modest living for his family. I 
want to point out further that part of 
this editorial is a reprint from a neigh- 
boring newspaper, the Rossville Re- 
porter, published by Mr. and Mrs. Bill 
Murray. Mr. Murray is not affected by 
the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam. 

The editorial follows: 

JUST A PASSING THOUGHT 

From the Rossville Reporter down in 
Shawnee County we found this unsolicited 
editorial comment, which we pass on to the 
readers. Rossville was run down at the 
heels, but in the last year or two has made 
advances in modernization of the town. 
Business buildings have taken on a new look 
with modern fronts; weed patches and trash 
piles have been removed; the little back- 
houses have disappeared; and the ball park 
has been repaired. Mr. and Mrs. Bill Murray, 
editors, have been the ‘“‘man behind the gun” 
on this clean-up, fix-up campaign. The edi- 
torial: 

“Randolph, Kans., suffered a big loss last 
week by the $200,000 fire of the Sheldon Im- 
plement Co. there. My thoughts were that 
the city business district may as well be re- 
moved by fire instead of waiting for its slow 
death and final removal by the construction 
of the Tuttle Creek Dam. At least that way, 
if they are well covered by insurance, the 
businessman can get a fair price out of it. 
The way it’s set up now, the Government will 
remove the town and pay only appraised 
value of the business, not allowing a cent 
for the built up business over a period of 
years. It seems as if the farmer will get a 
the one suffering the loss. I happen to be 
acquainted with the editor there. Pardon 
the expression, but Editor Campbell has junk 
equipment like the rest of us small pub- 


lishers. In selling this equipment it’s worth 
about the junk price. But, Editor Campbell 
has that equipment in use, it’s making a liv- 
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ing for him and his family. If the Govern- 
ment would let him, he could continue to 
grow as the past few years of his history 
as publisher have proved. Not only is he 
sitting there fighting now, but I would imag- 
ine he’s suffering a slow death. I would es- 
timate he’s losing subscribers, he’s taking a 
loss on advertising because the merchants 
are planning to be moved and aren’t in the 
mood to advertise for business. In my esti- 
mation, the Government had better take a 
look at the small-business man as well as 
the farmer.” 





United States Relationships With Other 
Members of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us have at various times attempted to 
set down in words our basic philosophies 
and beliefs with regard to our Nation’s 
relationships with the other nations of 
the world. There has recently come to 
my attention an excellent letter written 
by Mr. H. David Frackman, past national 
commander of the Regular Veterans’ As- 
sociation and today the National Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations for that 
organization. Mr. Frackman has so elo- 
quently set forth the issues which affect 
the United States in its relationships 
with the other members of the United 
Nations that I believe his letter will be of 
interest to my colleagues. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I wish to include Mr. Frack- 
man’s letter. 

FEBRUARY 10, 1956. 
Mr. WALLACE IRWIN, Jr., 
Director of Office of Public Affairs, 
United States Mission to the 
United Nations, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. WALLACE: I have your letter dated 
February 8, 1956, requesting my viewpoint on 
issues affecting the United States in the 
United Nations. I assume you mean the 
United States in relation to the workings of 
United Nations as a whole, composed as it is, 
of 72 member nations. 

The topics for background conferences for 
N. G. O. representatives are multiple. I will 
briefly state what I think is important to the 
progressive trend of the purposes embodied 
in the charter. 

As I see it, we all must earnestly strive for 
the betterment of the human race, without 
special emphasis on the alleged superiority 
of one people over another. A more decent 
way of life for the many is more precious 
than procuring for a few franchises to traffic 
in oil, be it clean or dirty. The lope of a 
peaceful world for succeeding generations 
lies in a reappraisal of the concepts of the 
worth of the dignity of the human being 
without regard to accident of birth. We ex- 
pect too much to be done too quickly by the 
organization of the United Nations. To rec- 
oncile differences in ideologies, color, race, 
and religion is no small task. In a world 
where for many centuries differences have 
been sought to be settled by force a peaceful 
solution does not come easily. We must be 
very patient if we are to succeed at all. How- 
ever, we must not compromise with bigotry 
and intolerance. 

I believe the N. G. O. representatives should 
form a compact organization among them- 
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selves, with a plan and a program to brin, 
better understanding to our people as ‘an 
as the people of other nations. 

I believe such group could build a trite 
spirit of brotherhood, without emphasis oy 
religious, political, or economic concepts 
There is good and bad in all of us. Let ys 
recognize that, and in the light of our imper- 
fections plan honestly and intelligently to 
improve ourselves and others. The solution 
if any, lies in sincerity of purpose to really 
eliminate bigotry. Lip service alone wij) not 
suffice. We must act and by example give 
evidence of our desire to bring a better way 
of life to all people everywhere. It must not 
be conditioned upon monopolistic franchises 
to bring greater wealth to the few at the 
expense of freedom to the many. 

The remedy lies within ourselves collec. 
tively. It will not be achieved by listening to 
appointed representatives of the administra. 
tions expound some special and limited work 
of a department. We must not preach that 
which we are unwilling to accept in practice, 
We must reappraise our values, so that men 
will be judged by their personal worth rather 
than by their financial and social position, 
Freedom will never be achieved by promises 
made in an election year. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. DAvip FRACKMAN, 
Past National Commander and N.G.0. 
Representative to the U. N. of the 
Regular Veterans Association of the 
United States. 





Salute to the Boy Scouts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader Evening News, Monday, 
February 6, 1956, in which the paper 
extends its best wishes to the Boy Scouts 
of America on its 46th birthday anni- 
versary. Mr. Speaker, I, too, would 
like to congratulate the Boy Scouts for 
the magnificent job which they have 
done through the years in molding the 
very finest characteristics of the young 
men of America: 

It is a privilege today to salute the Boy 
Scouts of America on the organization's 
46th birthday anniversary, now be ob- 
served during Boy Scout Week, February 6 
to 12. 

Scouting is a program for all boys every 
where. In Wyoming Valley, 4,650 are on the 
rolls. The movement is successful in the 
widest rural areas and in the congested cities. 
It possesses an inherent appeal for the 
healthy, vigorous, normal American youth 
and also offers fields of achievements for the 
handicapped. 

Scouting offers a steadying hand that often 
tips the scales away from delinquency. 

Scouting has three program parts to meet 
the needs of boys of different age levels. 

More than 1 million families, together with 
their 8- to 10-year-old sons, participate in 
Cub Scouting, said to be America’s largest 
and most dynamic parent-and-boy program. 
Today, there are 1,430,000 Cub Scouts in 
36,000 Cub packs. 

Scouting provides for boys, 11 to 15 years 
of age. an outdoor program that helps them 
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grow in character and citizenship. Today, 
1,160,000 Boy Scouts are active in 54,000 
re loring serves the boy of 14 and over 
with a sich program filled with high adven- 
ture and opportunities to practice good citi- 
genship. Today, 440,000 Explorers are mem- 
pers of 14,000 Explorer units or are Explorers 
in Boy Scout troops. 

Many hands join to bring Scouting to these 
3,030,000 boys and young men. In addition 
to the 1,070,000 adult volunteers who provide 
the leadership for them, there are 68,000 
sponsoring institutions that actually operate 
the 104,000 Scouting units. This roll of in- 
stitutions sponsoring Scout units really rep- 
resents democracy in action. 

Readers will wish to join us in saying, 
“Happy birthday, Boy Scouts.” 





Importance of Sports and Reclamation in 
the Health and Well-Being of Our 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
summer Olympic games are not far off. 
During the winter Olympic games our 
amateur athletes learned what it means 
to compete against the Russian profes- 
sionals. Under the circumstances, I 
think our amateurs did very well. Iam 
sure that all of us are anxious to have 
the best of our athletes compete in the 
summer games as well as a full comple- 
ment of athletes taking part in every one 
of the events scheduled by the Olympic 
committee. 

On January 28, I gave an address in 
Cleveland, Ohio, before the Cleveland 
Ambassadors of Sports, which bears on 
United States participation in the forth- 
coming Olympic games which I think 
will be of interest to other Members of 
Congress, and under leave granted I in- 
Sert it in the RECORD: 

Mr. Toastmaster, it is a pleasure for me 
to have the opportunity you have given me 
to join with you this evening in your an- 
nual banquet, especially since so many, if 
not the vast majority of the members and 
their wives, here present, are or have been 
my constituents. I want therefore to take 
this occasion to talk over with you, more or 
less informally, a problem to which we in 
Congress have been directing our attention 
and which I feel will be of keen interest to 
you. 

Of course, all of us recognize the im- 
portance of sports and recreation for the 
health and well-being of our Nation. 

The physical and mental vigor of our 
youth, the ‘evelopment of a competitive 
spirit in our youth, and the ability to “take 
it” are all lessons that can be learned with 
profit on the athletic field. 

You and I know the importance of having 
constructive outlets for the leisure time ac- 
tivities of everyone, from our youth through 
to adults of every age. Good leisure time 
activities help to promote and develop a 
healthy community, a healthy city of Cleve- 
land, and a healthy nation, and that goal 
surely is one that all of us have in common. 

In somewhat recent years, the world in 
which we live has been greatly reduced over 
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what you and I, in our youth, regarded as a 
vast expanse of land and sea, made up of 
many lands and curious places that it would 
take five lifetimes to see. The high speed 
of travel afforded us today, as well as the 
unbelievable means of communication which 
are ours, has removed all those beliefs of 
our youth. Today there is scarcely a place 
on earth that we cannot reach by air in a 
matter of hours, let alone days, and almost 
everything of importance that happens any- 
where in the world is known to us within a 
matter of hours. 

Consequently, it seems that everything we, 
as a nation, now do or fail to do, has a 
significance in the world of our day. It has 
been said that the American people are liv- 
ing in a goldfish bowl, where they are being 
observed by all the people of the world. 
Our friends, of course, point to the many 
good and wonderful things they see in the 
goldfish bowl, while our enemies, the Rus- 
sian Communists, are constantly turning the 
spotlight on the imperfections of our way of 
life. 

For example, let us take the forthcoming 
Olympic games. 

In past years, the participation of our 
youth in the Olympic games was taken as a 
matter of course, and it was always taken 
for granted that we would win the Clympic 
games, but this year, the picture is consid- 
erably different. We cannot take for granted 
participation of our young athletes in these 
games because the Olympic committee does 
not have the funds to finance a full team. 
Alarm has been sounded that there is grave 
doubt they will be able to raise the funds to 
put in the field a full Olympic team. It 
would be foolhardy for us to take for granted 
that we will again win the Olympic games 
because the Russian Communists have served 
notice on the world that they intend to win 
the next Olympic games just as they intend 
to dominate every phase of life throughout 
the world. 

I am sure some of you are already aware 
of the unbelievable steps the Russians have 
taken to prepare a team of what they call 
“super athletes” to take part in the next 
Olympic games. For the past 4 years, the 
Kremlin has spent a fortune in selecting 
and training thousands and thousands of 
athletes in every one of the sports connected 
with the Olympic games. By American 
standards, these athletes selected by the 
Kremlin are professionals. 

All of them spend their full-time training 
and studying in their given sport. They all 
receive a minimum of $100 a month expenses 
and their keep. They are provided with the 
best coaches and equipment available in the 
Soviet Union. They even have scientific re- 
search centers which make studies of every 
sport and every important athlete of the 
world in order to gain tips and coaching 
knowledge to be used in their centers for 
developing athletes throughout the whole 
Russian colonial empire. In a word, the 
Kremlin has left no stone unturned in its 
preparations to win the Olympic games of 
1956. 

As some indication of how the U.S. 5S. R. 
will fare in the Olympic games, I point to 
what they have already done in preparation 
for the winter games. Four or five of their 
skaters have already established new world 
records; one of their skiers, in an unoffi- 
cial try, broke the world’s record ski jump. 
Story after story has leaked out from behind 
the Iron Curtain about the phenominal rec- 
ords which this new crop of so-called Soviet 
athletes have been making in competition 
among each other. 

It goes without saying that the Olympic 
team the Russians will send to Australia 
this year and to the winter games, will not 
only be of excellent caliber, but they will 
have a competent athlete available there for 
every contest scheduled in the games. They 
have no problems so far as money is con- 
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cerned, and consequently they will send as 
many athletes as permitted under Olympic 
committee rules. 

Looking at the picture here in the United 
States, I am proud to say that the athletes 
who will represent us in Australia this sum- 
mer will be amateurs in every sense of the 
word. None of them will be the products 
of a gigantic Government training program 
because we simply do not indulge in such 
practices. 

None of these athletes will be subsidized 
by the Government. All of them, however, 
will be the products of our free way of life 
which emphasizes competitive sports and the 
right of all young people to equal competi- 
tion in the field of sports. 

I am confident that we can field a great 
Olympic team and that we have available 
excellent competitors in every field of sports 
authorized by the Olympic committee. 

I am not confident, however, that we will 
be able to field such a full team of experi- 
enced competitors, because I am advised that 
the American Olympic Committee does not 
have the money to cover the necessary ex- 
penses, and is very doubtful that it will be 
able to raise the required funds. This, in 
my judgment, is a sad situation and one 
which should be given the attention of all 
the sports-loving people in our country. I 
think this is a matter that our sports writers 
and commentators ought to put before the 
American people. In plain words, the Amer- 
ican people must be told that the Russian 
Communists are going to win the Olympic 
games of 1956 unless we wake up and do 
something to support the American Olympic 
Committee. 

Someone might ask—What difference does 
it make if the Russians do win the Olympic 
games? Others might say that our Ameri- 
can athletes have had a monopoly in winning 
the Olympic games and that maybe it would 
be good for sports if the Russians did win. 
Under normal circumstances these would be 
fair questions. However, when one considers 
that the Russian Communists are out to win 
these Olympic games as an indication of their 
superiority over the United States, the seri- 
ousness of the situation is apparent. Then, 
too, we must remember that the Russian 
Communists have the biggest propaganda 
machine in history and that they will pound 
away at all the people of the world—if they 
should win the 1956 Olympics, that our 
American democracy is decaying, that our 
athletic victories of the past will never again 
be achieved, that we are a decaying society— 
like the Roman Empire in its last days. Be- 
lieve me, this is no exaggeration. I have 
studied for years the operation of the Rus- 
sian Communist propaganda machine and 
have seen what they have been able to do to 
mislead many people of the world with gross 
lies and distortions of fact. I, therefore, will 
not underestimate what they could do with 
a situation in which they could honestly 
claim victory in such an important interna- 
tional event as the Olympic games of 1956. 

Congress has been asked to look into just 
about everything happening in the world 
today. Iintend to urge the appropriate com- 
mittee of Congress to look into this matter 
and to determine what is being done about 
protecting United States prestige. I am tak- 
ing this step because we in Congress have 
found it necessary in order to protect the 
security and well-being of the American peo- 
ple to appropriate bililons of dollars each 
year for our national defense, for economic 
and military assistance to our allies abroad, 
and for other purposes connected with our 
international security. It would be folly for 
us, as Member of Congress, on the one hand 
to sponsor programs which we consider abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of the 
American people which cost billions of dol- 
lars, and then on the other hand, neglect to 
make sure that international activities such 
as the Olympic games have a full United 
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States participation. There is a possibility 
that the President’s emergency fund which 
Congress authorizes each year could be used 
to assist the American Olympic Committee 
in fielding a full United States Olympic team. 

I am now looking into this possibility and 
I have made it clear that I will support the 
White House in any reasonable plan it pre- 
sents to make sure that we field the strong- 
est possible 1956 Olympic team. 

In the meantime, I know all of you, as real 
ambassadors of sport, are going to continue 
your interest in healthy leisure and activi- 
ties for youth and adults and that the good 
fellowship which has been so warmly dem- 
onstrated here this evening will always be 
the predominant spirit wherever Americans 
discuss or participate in athletics. 


Hope for the Underdog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, over the years a few greedy, 
overly ambitious, lawless individuals, 
seeking power in labor unions, have, by 
organizing goon squads, silenced all 
opposition from union members who 
desired an honest administration of 
union affairs. 

Recently President Meany, of the AFL— 
CIO, and some of his associates have 
announced a determination to give 
labor’s organization a long-overdue 
housecleaning. More power to them. 

Through a congressional committee 
some of us tried to clean up a deplorable 
situation at Kansas City a few years ago. 
There a labor dictator named Ring, in 
a struggle for union dues, threw thou- 
sands of union men out of employment 
in a jurisdictional strike. One who came 
in and testified was a union man named 
Chevlin. For his efforts to clean up his 
own union, Chevlin was beaten. Then 
he was tried for an assault—convicted, 
his case reversed by the Supreme Court, 
and recently a jury rendered a verdict 
of “not guilty” in his favor. As long ago 
as February 1955, Lester Velie told part 
of the story in the Reader’s Digest. 
Velie’s account reads as follows: 

THE ORDEAL OF EDWARD CHEVLIN 
(By Lester Velie) 

Howard Chevlin has a 5-foot body. 
in it is a lion’s heart. 

For 5 years he waged a one-man war 
against Officers of his union—the Teamsters 
in Kansas City, Mo.—who, as congressional 
hearing testimony showed, were looting its 
treasury and cracking its members’ skulls. 
He was shot at, brutally beaten, and sent to 
the hospital twice. When mind and body 
could take no more, Chevlin did what no 
other man dared to do. He gave newspapers 
a bill of particulars on a secret union under- 
world. 

Chevlin’s sworn testimony before grand 
juries and congressional probers helped bring 
the indictment of six union officers on 
charges of assault, embezzlement, robbery. 

How was Edward Chevlin rewarded? 

The accused labor leaders went free or 
paid petty fines. But the full weight of 
Kansas City’s prosecuting machinery was 
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brought to bear on the accuser. Chevlin was 
sentenced to jail; unless higher courts inter- 
vene, he will serve 6 months and be branded 
a felon. 

The ordeal of Edward Chevlin spotlights 
a perverted form of unionism in which 
union bosses exploit their own members. 
More, it reveals how labor's racket fringe can 
combine with politicians to help name the 
men who run a town. 

Edward Chevlin, who has spent 37 years 
as a labor organizer, thought he knew 
everything about unions—good and bad. 
Yet, when he quit the CIO in 1949 and led 
a food factory and sales clerks local into the 
teamsters (AFL), he was plunged into a 
strange new world. In it, some union officers 
hired underworld hoodlums to keep members 
in line and played labor power politics, with 
violence as a weapon. 

At teamsters’ headquarters, Chevlin cut an 
odd figure. A 135-pounder, his head barely 
reached the shoulders of the ham-fisted 6- 
footers who ran the 10 locals in teamsters’ 
hall. His way of union life contrasted as 
sharply. He received a $75 weekly wage as 
vice president of a local. At night he went 
home to a modest 5-room cottage or busied 
himself with community affairs such as the 
Council of Social Agencies, of which he was a 
director, the Citizens Regional Planning 
Council, the school board. Some of Chev- 
lin’s fellow teamsters officials rode in new 
Cadillacs, junketed to Chicago on elastic ex- 
pense accounts, built fine homes, bought 
farms, kept women. 

For Chevlin, coexistence between these two 
ways of union life was impossible. So he 
tackled the union underworld. 

First, there was the looting. He told con- 
gressional probers that the secretary-treas- 
urer of his local collected dues directly from 
members—then pocketed the money. There 
wasn’t even enough in the treasury to pay 
the per capita tax to the international. 
Chevlin stopped the stealing by persuading 
employers to coliect by a dues check-off. The 
money so withheld from pay envelopes was 
mailed by check to the union office, thus by- 
passing the secretary-treasurer’s pocket. 

Next, there were the doctored books—made 
necessary by the dues stealing. No one, not 
even the international’s auditors, seemed to 
care. When Chevlin surprised his superiors 
by protesting, they fired him as vice presi- 
dent and kicked him out of the union. 
Chevlin threatened to appeal to the then in- 
ternational president, Dan Tobin, and was 
reinstated. But a regional international of- 
ficial warned: “You’d better keep your 
mouth shut, if you know what’s good for 
you.” 

However, Chevlin had just begun to fight. 
He next took on a labor Goliath who aimed 
at dominating all of Kansas City’s AFL 
unions and becoming a secret political boss 
as well. The man with the plan was Orville 
Ring, president of Teamster Local 541. 

I paid Ring a visit at his farm outside 
Kansas City and found him a disarming man 
with a benign, bespectacled face that belied 
recorded testimony of brutality. Tokens of 
his rewarding union career surrounded him. 
In his driveway were 2 Cadillacs, in his 
stable were 4 riding and show horscs. There 
were other tokens, too. On each hand were 
murderously heavy rings with which, it was 
testified, he had cut more than one man’s 
head open. And on a sideboard in Ring’s 
dining room—with no effort at conceal- 
ment—was a 38-caliber automatic. 

Ring described to me the anatomy of labor 
and political power in Kansas City. The 
man who controls the 10 teamster locals 
can dominate other AFL unions. If they 
don’t go along, the teamsters shut down 
their jobs by refusing to haul any supplies. 

The teamster locals have a parent body, 
the joint council, to which they send their 
business agents as delegates. The joint 
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council collects per capita taxes fr 
locals, and controls them. 

“If you control the joint council you 
a@ power in city elections,” Ring saiq. a 
can pass the word along through the vn 
ness agents to some 30,000 families, anj 
you take a hand directly in naming ‘onne 
dates. With the teamsters at your back . 
have a powerful voice in Labor's Renae ter 
Political Education, which screens sot 
dates, gives them AFL endorsement, provides 
campaign money—and even rings doorbells 
for them.” 

So, in 1950, Orville Ring made his bid fo 

: r 
power. First target: Control of al the 
teamster locals. As political workers, Rin 
used assistant business agents, burly a 
pounders, some, it was similarly testifieq 
with criminal records, others recruiteq from 
lccal prizefight rings. Friendly sheriffs in 
Jackson County, Kansas City, Mo., and Acrogs 
the river in Kansas deputized Ring’s heavy- 
weights, giving them badges that permitteq 
them to carry weapons. On his office desk 
Ring kept short lengths of sinister-looking 
chain. 

Chevlin, who had yelled stop thief at 
the looters of local treasuries, now raised the 
same cry against the man who was aiming 
at the unions themselves. Before, Cheylin 
had only risked his job. Now he risked his 
life. 

Union officers had been forced to line up 
with Ring. “A month before the joint coun- 
cil election,” Chevlin later testified, “every- 
body was being muscled in the halls. Ring's 
business agents, flashing guns, were all over 
the place. You could look out of- your office 
almost any day and see somebody lying there 
with his head cut open.” 

Chevlin’s turn soon came. He had been 
rallying opposition. Now he was summoned 
to Ring’s office. 

“Before I knew what had happened,” he 
testified later, “I was on the floor. He wears 
a big ring as brass knuckles, and he slugged 
me.” Two business agents stood by, one with 
a gun, Chevlin said. “Ring cut open my head. 
Then he started choking me. I thought I was 
going to die.” 

Chevlin went to the hospital for 3 weeks, 
where, as hospital records revealed, he was 
treated for severe head pains and his neck 
was put in traction. Then he got out of bed 
and returned to Teamsters Hall. 

“They thought I'd never walk into the 
building again,” Chevlin says. When he did, 
the corridors became a gauntlet. Chevlin 
was taunted, shouldered, sent sprawling. 

“Every morning I didn’t know whether I'd 
be beat up or killed.” But Chevlin kept 
going. 

Chevlin sought permission to carry a gun. 
For other teamster officials, even with crim- 
inal records, it had been a cinch. Sheriffs 
merely made deputies of them. But for 
Chevlin, respected by fellow citizens as a civic 
worker, and cited in Who’s Who in Labor for 
achievements in unionism, it was impossi- 
ble. He went to the sheriff's office, to the 
chief of police; he argued that his life was 
in danger. Turned down, Chevlin got a gun 
anyway. He kept it in his desk. 

Then at a meeting of 600 rank-and-file 
members, as he later told the congressional 
committee, he described how the treasury 
had been looted, the books doctored—and 
how the local had been seized by Ring who, 
with international help, had installed 4 
crony as president. 

The members growled their indignation. 
But none rose to voice a protest or offer 
support. Members had had their faces 
booted in for speaking out of turn. Be- 
sides, the local was under trusteeship, i. e. 
union martial law; members couldn't elect 
officers—throw the boodlers out. Silently the 
members trooped out of the hall. 

As Chevlin returned to his office he saw § 
heart-chilling sight: men he recognized 4s 
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Ring’s cronies, as he later testified in his 
own behalf, clustered at the building’s exit. 
In his office, Chevlin went on, further trou- 
ple waited. Board members, friendly to 
Ring, berated him for “shooting his mouth 
of” to the members. Hot words were ex- 
changed. With his mind on the hoodlums 
waiting at the doorway below, he took his 

n from his desk, elbowed his way out of his 
office and—brandishing his gun—he forced 
nis way through them and to his car. 

A gangland-style chase now took place 
down one of Kansas City’s main thorough- 
fares, with Chevlin straining his car to its 
utmost and the hoodlums roaring behind. 
Chevlin ducked into a bar, where a friendly 
proprietor found an off-duty policeman to 
escort him home. 

Two days later, the police made Chevlin 
give up the gun that had helped him get 
away. 

Taken to the county prosecutor’s office, 
Chevlin was confronted with the union board 
members with whom he had rowed. They 
accused him of felonious assault, saying he 
had threatened them with a gun. The then 
prosecutor, Henry Fox, decided that since 
only feelings had been injured, there were 
no grounds for this charge. Chevlin was 
fined $25 for toting a gun—a misdemeanor 
under municipal statutes. 

Within 2 weeks, he told the congressional 
committee, Chevlin was in the hospital 
again. He was knocked down, his face 
stamped on, his dentures broken, his mouth 
bloodied. 

“I left the hospital determined that no 
matter what happened they weren’t going to 
intimidate me,” Chevlin says. Yet, in the 
end, his foes found a way. They terrorized 
his wife. 

Marguerite Chevlin is a tower of strength 
for her husband. She studied at Wellesley, 
has been a director of the Kansas City League 
of Women’s Voters, and editor of its monthly 
bulletin. She knows the importance of fight- 
ing for democracy, inside unions and out. 
Now she began to get anonymous phone calls. 
“Ed is lying dead in an alley; come and get 
him,” she would be told. Sometimes, as she 
prepared dinner, the voice on the phone 
would warn: “We're laying for him. He'll 
never get home alive.” In the dead of night 
the phone would ring, and a maniacal laugh 
would issue. Nothing more. 

Chevlin’s wife stood 4 years of this. Then 
she asked him to quit the union. He gave 
up his job, but not his fight. First, he tried 
writing the internatonal president, Dave 
Beck. No reply. But the Kansas City Star 
was willing to listen. 

The terror resumed. Platoons of cars, 
their license plates removed, circled Chevlin’s 
lock. When his wife went out a limousine 
would follow her at the curb. “Get out of 
town,” rough voices threatened, Prowlers 
appeared in the backyard, and neighbors 
took to sitting up nights on their porches, 
tifles over knees, to protect the Chevlins. 

At last help came. The House Education 
and Labor Committee sent a subcommittee 
to Kansas City. In televised hearings it 
brought the ugly face of labor racketeering 
into Kansas City living rooms and drove 
home this story: 

Roving gangs of teamsters terrorized and 
virtually shut down all construction in Ring’s 
drive to dominate the building-trades unions. 
Union men kidnapped an employer; a Fed- 
eral official’s wife was beaten. “Broken teeth, 
& maimed arm, a crippled shoulder were the 
lot of those who opposed teamster rule,” 
said the committee's report. 

A county grand jury followed up with 
its own report of “shocking brutality.” Of 
“union meetings attended by only 20 out 
of 5,000 members.” ‘Of “treasuries looted 
at will.” 

The grand jury handed up eight indict- 
Ments. Orville Ring, indicted on charges of 


robbery, embezzlement, felonious assaut, fal- 
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sification of union records, was forced out of 
his union—presumably by the international. 
He took with him his 2 union Cadillacs, sev- 
erance pay and car expenses totaling $17,500 
ana his union’s promise to supply lawyers 
and money for his defense. 

What were the other results of Edward 
Chevlin’s courageous struggle? 

Most of the cases against accused labor 
leaders were dismissed by judges and some 
were dropped by the prosecutor. A jury re- 
turned a “not guilty” verdict in one. 

And Chevlin found himself sentenced to 
Jail on the old, dusted-off charge of felonious 
assault that the union board members had 
made against him 2 years before. 

The Kansas City Star summed up the 
situation with a headline: “Ironic Turn to 
Teamster Fate.” The subhead: ‘Following 
extensive indictments, only jail term goes 
to foe of union leaders.” 

The Star raised questions about the way 
County Prosecutor Richard K. Phelps handled 
the labor cases. 

“Questions have arisen about Mr. Phelps’ 
motives,” said a pointed editorial in the 
Kansas City Star. 

The former prosecuting attorney, Henry 
Pox, told this writer why he, as prosecutor, 
didn’t press charges against Chevlin: “The 
Chevlin incident amounted merely to some 
name calling. There was no struggle, not 
even a scratch on anybody.” His successor, 
Phelps, found in it grounds for an indictment 
charging “assault with intent to kill.” 

Assistants tried Ring and other union 
leaders. But it was Phelps himself—a for- 
mer United States attorney—who tried Chev- 
lin, bringing to bear on him all the skill 
acquired in 30 years of courtroom battles. 

When a jury voted 8 to 4 to acquit Chev- 
lin—but couldn’t agree unanimously—Phelps 
persisted. He tried Chevlin a second time, 
dropping the intent to kill indictment and 
substituting for it the charge of felonious 
assault. 

Other labor leaders awaited trial, among 
them the chief target of the congressional 
and grand jury investigations—Orville Ring. 
The principal witness against Ring was Chev- 
lin. If Chevlin were convicted his testi- 
mony later against Ring might not be be- 
lieved. 

Over bitter opposition from Chevlin’s 
lawyer, who pleaded for time and objected 
to being pushed on for the second trial, 
Phelps insisted on trying Chevlin immedi- 
ately. 

Again the jury failed to agree. Phelps 
persisted a third time. Courthouse observ- 
ers couldn't remember a precedent. 

Phelp’s courtroom behavior in the third 
trial laid him open to charges of miscon- 
duct, so Chevlin’s lawyers urged in a plea for 
a mistrial. 

First, there was the mystery of the miss- 
ing (Chevlin) hospital records. Chevlin was 
on trial for brandishing a gun. These rec- 
ords, showing that he had to live in fear of 
his life, could have had great weight with 
the jury. When they were discovered in 
the prosecutor's office late in the third trial, 
the prosecutor said he didn’t know he had 
them. 

Then it was charged that the prosecutor 
led court and jury to believe that a docu- 
ment existed in which Chevlin swore to an 
insurance company that his hospital injuries 
were the result of a fall downstairs. There- 
fore, either Chevlin was lying about his 
beating from Ring or was lying to the in- 
surance company. 

Phelps waved a paper before Chevlin: 

“Isn't it a fact that you swore—in a no- 
tarized proof of loss—that you were hos- 
pitalized by a fall downstairs?” Chevlin 
denied this. But the jury believed he lied 
about his injuries. His credibility was de- 
stroyed, and he was convicted. 

Later, when Chevlin’s lawyers checked up 
with the insurance company, they were as- 
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tounded to learn that no sworn document— 
such as Phelps had _ described—existed. 
Phelps had told court and jury that he 
couldn’t subpena the document from the 
company in Texas. It turned out he didn’t 
even write a letter to check on it. 

“I didn’t have any time,” Phelps told me. 

Phelps was indorsed by labor leaders for 
a second term as prosecutor and was re- 
elected on the Democratic ticket. Support- 
ing him was Kansas City’s Labor League for 
Political Education (AFL). The Labor 
League’s prime mover is one Sam Gross, a 
graduate of the industrial rackets. Often 
arrested, he was indicted—but not con- 
victed—in 1939 on charges of bombing clean- 
ers and dyers who wouldn’t pay for protec- 
tion. The Labor League’s second in com- 
mand, its secretary, was recently discovered 
chauffeuring the Kansas City underworld’s 
arbitrator, James Balestrere, to a political 
powwow. 

I found Chevlin, last October, a prisoner 
in his own home, waiting the appeal of 
his case. Friends had long ago ceased to 
visit him. A rank and filer who had pro- 
tested an election in Ring’s old union was 
found murdered last April. So friends feared 
reprisals against Chevlin too. 

Chevlin had long ago exhausted his sav- 
ings and $4,000 realized on his insurance 
as well. His wife keeps a roof over their 
heads with a job in a drugstore. 

Yet Chevlin has hope. 

Two young lawyers, Galen Knowlton and 
Thomas M. Howell, are spending long hours 
on his case—without fee—digging up new 
evidence, rallying support. 

A Citizens’ Defense Committee, formed at 
the suggestion of the Kansas City Star, and 
headed by one of Kansas Citys’ best-known 
ministers, the Reverend Will Sessions, is 
raising money for an appeal to Missouri’s 
supreme court. Citizens who worked with 
Chevlin in community affairs are helping. 
They regard Chevlin, rightly, as an out- 
standing hero in the continuing battle for 
union and civic honesty. 





Lack of Coal at TVA Perils Atom Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
deed surprised to read in the Sunday, 
February 25, 1956, edition of the Chicago 
Tribune a front-page story entitled 
“Lack of Coal at TVA Perils Atom 
Center.” 

The article states that the largest 
steam-electric plant in the world re- 
portedly has only a 3- to 4-day supply 
of coal on hand. Representing a coal- 
producing district in southern Illinois, 
where thousands of coal miners are un- 
employed due to lack of coal sales, I am 
wondering what could cause the short- 
age at the plant. We in southern Illi- 
nois would be most happy to supply the 
TVA with all the coal it would require 
for present or future needs. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make it clear 
that Iam not embracing all of the accu- 
sations made in the following article, 
however, I am very hopeful that the TVA 
will not attempt to convert to other 
sources of fuel, as we who toil in the 
bowels of the earth to mine coal feel that 
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it is a very vital industry for the preser- 
vation of peace and prosperity and 
should be supported by American indus- 
try in general and the Federal Govern- 
ment in particular. We in southern Illi- 
nois are working for ways of increasing 
instead of curtailing coal production. 
One of our main obstacles is the ever 
rising transportation freight rates on 
coal. One specific proposal is to canalize 
the Big Muddy River from the heart of 
the southern Illinois coal fields to the 
Mississippi River which would provide a 
cheaper transportation rate with the end 
result being cheaper coal prices for the 
consumer. Production and sales are the 
two things our unemployed coal miner is 
looking forward to in order for him to be 
able to return to his job and Iam hopeful 
that the charges made in the following 
newspaper article are not based upon 
fact and that the TVA will be able to 
buy its coal from such regions as south- 
ern Iilinois: 

LAcK OF Coat AT TVA PERILS ATOM CENTER— 

SHORTAGE COMES IN MIDST OF PLENTY 
(By Philip Warden) 


WASHINGTON, February 25.—The largest 
steam-powered electric plant in the world 
and the principal source of power for the 
Oak Ridge atomic-energy installation, re- 
portedly has only a 3- to 4-day supply of 
coal on hand. Normally it Keeps a 2- to 
3-month reserve. 

Senator Gore, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
today asked the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to explain reports that its Kingston, Tenn., 
generating plant is so short of fuel any 
disruption of incoming supplies would force 
it to shut down. - 

Despite the greatest overproduction and 
oversupply of coal in the Nation's history, 
a Federal Power Commission report on TVA 
fuel stocks as of January 31 indicates coal 
industry charges that TVA is dangerously 
short of coal are not unfounded. 

FUEL STOCKS SHRINKING 

The power commission report showed that 
5 of TVA’s 7 biggest steam-generating plants 
started this month with less than a month's 
supply of fuel on hand based on January 
rates of consumption. Reports from the 
Tennessee Valley say that TVA fuel stocks 
have shrunk in the last 3 weeks. 

Some in the coal industry say any dis- 
ruption in the delivery of coal to Kingston 
and the other TVA steam plants, such as 
might be caused by the washout of a rail- 
road bridge or a mine shutdown from a wild- 
cat strike, could leave the Kingston plant 
and at least four other TVA steam plants 
without fuel. 

Although TVA was started as a hydroelec- 
trict project designed to produce electricity 
from the waters. of the Tennessee River and 
its tributaries, now more than half of its 
electric power output comes from steam 
power generating plants. 

R. A. Kampmeier, assistant chief of power 
operations of TVA, said in an interview that 
TVA coal supplies ‘are definitely subnormal” 
but that he did not believe they were “‘dan- 
gerously low.” 

ESTIMATES OF STOCKS 


Kampmeier said TVA normally attempts to 
keep a 2 to 3 months reserve of coal at each 
of its steam generating plants. Stocks at 
Kingston 4 year ago exceeded 1 million tons. 
Today, Kampmeier said, the stocks are down 
“to less th in 200,000 tons.” 

The Federal Power Commission report of 
the steam plant stock as of January 31, 
Kampmeier’s estimate of present supplies, 
and the independent estimates of Tennessee 


coal men of these supplies, follow: 
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Coal 
trade 
esti 
mated 
present 
stock 


Kamp- 
meier’s 
esti- 
mated 
present 
stock 


Days 


50-60 


Days 
40-5") 
40-50 
15-20 


Tons 


Shawnee 825, 114 


Johnsonville... 412, 076 50-60 
Colbert 98, 516 15-20 
Widow’s Creek ._...-- 87,175 20-20 7-14 
John Sevier 96, 345 20-30 14-21 
kingston 228, TOO 14-21 3-4 
Watts Bar 31, 854 30 1 


GoRE's office refused to comment on what 
action, if any, Gore planned once he gets 
a report from TVA on its coal situation. 
It said he merely had requested a report 
on its coal supplies. 

PART OF CAREFUL PLAN 


Some members of the coal industry be- 
live TVA has allowed its stocks of coal to 
shrink to dangerously low levels to create 
an artificial “emergency” which would per- 
mit it to do 1 of 2 things: 

1. Go into the coal business. 

2. Switch from locally produced coal to 
imported natural gas. 

“I earnestly believe that this is all a part 
of a careful plan by TVA to provide an 
emergency to justify it to go into the coal 
business,” said Justin Potter, millionaire 
former Tennessee coal mine operator who 
now is out of the coal business. 

“No one in the world would be stupid 
enough to let his coal supplies run down 
to a 3- to 4-day level when coal supplies 
are the largest in history.” 

Kampmeier said in the interview that 
TVA does not lack offers from coal mine 
operators to supply its steam plants with 
coal. He blamed the present shortage on 
the “heavy burn” during January and the 
“undershipments” of some contract sup- 
pliers. 

COAL MINES CLOSING 


Coal mines throughout the South have 
been closing during this period when the 
TVA coal shortage was developing. O. V. 
Wells of the Agriculture Department re- 
ported to the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee recently that more than 3 million per- 
sons, “mostly in coal mining areas,’ have 
been made eligible for relief food. 

Wells reported that as of December 1, 
the following numbers of people were on 
the relief rolls in the southern coal-pro- 
ducing States: 
State: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


On relief rolls 
211, 532 

10, 079 

234, 627 
41,772 

202, 947 


Kampmeier said TVA now is obtaining coal 
for its Kingston plant from western Ken- 
tucky and southern Illinois. Operators said 
TVA is paying $1.50 a ton in extra freight for 
this coal while mines in the immediate area 
of the Kingston plant are shut down for a 
lack of orders. 


SEEKS CUT RATE COAL 


“Tl grant that most of the time we have 
more coal in reserve than we do now,” Kamp- 
meier said. “We will be building the supply. 
We opened contracts last Tuesday for all of 
our plants and were offered a total for deliv- 
ery over the next 2 years of at least 5 million 
tons. 

“It doesn't mean that’s all the coal we'd 
like each year for each plant, but it does 
show that there is a lot of interest in selling 
us coal.” 

The coal buying policies of TVA have been 
criticized for years. A union spokesman said 
TVA constantly seeks “cut rate coal” from 
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small mines which he called “doghole oper. 
ators.” 

The Chicago Tribune made a survey of 
TVA coal buying activities in 1952 that re- 
vealed long term contracts were being let by 
TVA to newcomers to the coal-mining bug. 
ness, to men without producing mines, and 
to companies with no financial responsibj}. 
ity. 

A. R. Matthews, president of the Pocahon. 
tas Fuel Co., Inc., Pocahontas, Va., operator 
of the largest coal mine in the Kingston 
plant area, said TVA buying policies “re 
sulted in the present situation.” 


Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an address made by the 
Honorable Joseph Kajeckas, counselor 
of the Lithuanian Legation, on the oc- 
casion of the 38th anniversary. of Lith- 
uanian independence at the reception 
of the American Lithuanian Society in 
Washington, D. C., on February 19, 1956: 

Today’s commemoration of the 38th an- 
niversary of the proclamation of Lithuania's 
independence comes during a time when 
the Lithuanian nation is enslaved. The 
hardship endured under Russia's czars is 
incomparable with the present-day slavery 
imposed by the Red czars of Russia. The 
fate of Lithuanian deportees to Siberia is 
a very sad one indeed, Many have perished 
and many more other innocent Lithuanians 
will perish before the day of freedom dawns 

The enemy ridicules the martyrdom of 
enslaved peoples. The Lithuanian nation is 
represented by him as being jubilant be- 
cause of its sons’ blood, tears, because of 
its trampled rights and liberties, because of 
its chains of slavery. Soviet mockery is an 
insult to the memory and intelligence of the 
whole free world. Examples are not lack- 
ing. I will refer to but a few. 

The Red imperialists have falsely an- 
nounced to the world that the Lithuanian 
nation freely chose the fate of slavery. 
This did not hinder the Kremlin from driv- 
ing hundreds of thousands of them to Si- 
beria. They are returning the last Nazi so- 
called war criminals, but an extremely large 
number of innocent Lithuanians are left to 
perish in Siberia. We do not envy the 
return of the Germans from Soviet hell. 
We only think that much earlier, and long 
ago, the Lithuanians should have been per- 
mitted to return to their homeland. What 
an insult to reason to release what they 
consider war criminals and, at the same 
time, to condemn enormous numbers of Lith- 
uanians to certain death in the slave 1a- 
bor camps of Siberia. 

Evidently, in the eyes of the Kremlin, Lith- 
uanians are far more numerous and more 
horrible criminals than the Nazis who 
fought against them. But why does not one 
hear of Lithuanian criminals and Lithuanian 
bandits in the free world? 

Soviet eyes fear no smoke. Their efforts 
are not directed toward the release of depor- 
tees to Siberia. Their efforts are directed 
to fishing for slaves among the refugees 
in the free Western World. Needless to say, 
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that fishing expedition for human souls is 
doomed to failure so far as the Lithuanians 
are concerned. 

Recently, the Red lords, while on a visit to 
southern Asia, displayed how scandalized 
they are at colonialism. This they did with 
the full knowledge that the Baltic States 
nave been transformed by these same lords 
into the lowest form of colonialism that the 
world has ever witnessed. An outsider can 
easily travel to any non-Russian colony in 
any continent. But it is unheard of that a 
westerner be admitted to a hermetrically 
sealed colony, called Lithuania. There cer- 
tainly must be something there to hide. 

Khrushchev was infuriated by President 
Fisenhower’s and Secretary of State Dulles’ 
expressed greetings, comforting words of 
hope and sincere wishes to the enslaved 
peoples last Christmas. He termed this 
crude intervention. And this he said, in 
svite of the fact that it is not the United 


states but the Kremlin that has trampled 
on all pacts and treaties with the enslaved 
nations, interfered in the internal affairs of 
the Baltic States, enslaved them and con- 
tinues to keep them in bondage. 

The West, according to Khrushchev, is not 
interested in the souls of the enslaved but 
only in their purses, But the type of con- 
cern shown by the Bolsheviks toward the 
enslaved Lithuanians is entirely foreign to 
the Western World. It is not America, but 
Molotov who, for Judas’ coins, traded Lithu- 
ania’s territory with the Nazis. It is not 
the United States but the Kremiin that only 
afew weeks ago stretched its bloody paw to 
the gold purse of the Baltic States in Great 
Britain. The Lithuanian proverb says: One 
who smells blames it onto another. 

On lies and deceit is based the enslavement 
of Lithuania and other nations; by lies and 
deceit Russian imperialism also seeks to 
“liberate” other nations. 

Such is the sad side of this commemora- 
tion and of present-day reality. 

The sources of comfort and hope of the 
enslaved Lithuanians are more effective than 
the blows of the enemy. According to Papa- 
ronis: 

‘Lietuva’s body is racked by her foes 

But her free soul they will never conquer.” 

The source of the Lithuanian nation’s com- 
fort and hope is, in the first place, God Him- 


self. Christ is a shining example to the 
sufering Lithuanian nation. He Himself 
was, in His lifetime, homeless in the midst 


of His nation. He was also a refugee in 
Egypt and the victim of Golgotha. But the 
iale of that world drama was the triumph 





f The Crucified. 
The Lithuanians also gather strength from 
their past history. Vytautas the Great also 


He was even 





Sl ed the fate of a refugee. 
aprisoner of the Teutonic Knights. He, too, 
ended his reign nobly and gloriously. 


The third source of comfort and hope of 


the Lithuanians is history. It speaks loudly 
of the fate of tyrants. The emblem of the 
heighboring State of Virginia with its in- 


scription 


“Sic Semper Tyrannis” is very 
ve in this respect. 

Finally, the free world is the source of 
and hope of the enslaved Lithu- 
Never in its long history has Lith- 
the object of so much moral 
abroad as here in these United 
The President and the Secretary of 
State, numerous Senators and Congressmen, 
governors and mayors, speakers and writers; 
‘y public statements and resolutions, by pen 
and by speeches, by television programs, such 
a those of Bishop Sheen, or by sermons such 
48 that of Monsignor Cartwright at St. Mat- 


instr icti 
comfort 
anlans, 

Uania been 
support 


States, 
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thew’s Cathedral today, repeatedly extended 
sympathy and comfort, as well as hope in 
its future freedom, to the suffering Lithu- 
anian nation. It is impossible to enumerate 
all friends of Lithuania. Nevertheless, when 
speaking of the activity of the Members of 
the House of Representatives, I cannot pass 
in silence without mentioning briefly the 
name of the Honorable Daniez J. Foon, 
Congressman, of Pennsylvania. He has not 
only in the past shown interest in the Lithu- 
anian nation but his merits were especially 
great this past February 16. He served as 
chairman for the numerous speeches made 
on the floor of the House, he himself made 
a magnificent speech and he introduced a 
very valuable resolution for the restoration 
of rights of the Lithuanian nation. I would 
also wish to mention how gratified we are 
for the presence of the Honorable MICHAEL 
A. FEIGHAN, Congressman from Ohio, here 
this evening. He was a very active member 
of the former Kersten committee and is a 
great champion for the rights of enslaved 
nations. 

We feel extremely honored by the presence 
at this commemoration of the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Loy Henderson. 
Mr. Henderson is well acquainted with Lith- 
uania from the very beginning of its restora- 
tion. He witnessed her first independence 
day celebrations soon after World War I, the 
enthusiasm of the Lithuanians, and the un- 
falsified will of that nation to be free. As 
the representative of the American Red Cross 
at the time, he contributed very much in 
the relief work in the impoverished Baltic 
States. He also had an opportunity to be 
in the Baltic division of the State Depart- 
a later date. He is excellently familiar with 
the wrong inflicted on Lithuania as an official 
in the Baltic Division of the State Depart- 
ment at the time of their seizure by the 
Soviets. He also chose his charming wife 
from the amber coast of the Baltic States. 
We, and I am sure, the whole Lithuanian 
nation feel deeply gratified by the presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henderson here tonight. 

May I be permitted to add that we also 
feel deeply honored by the presence of the 
Chief of the Baltic States Section of the 
State Department and Mrs. Howard Trivers, 
and other distinguished guests who honor 
Lithuania with their presence here this 
evening. I dare not even attempt to enu- 
merate the contributions of the Lithuanian- 
Americans to the cause of the liberation 
of the land of their ancestors. To all 
friends, patrons, and fellow countrymen, I 
venture to express the deep gratitude of the 
Lithuanian Minister, the Honorable P. Zadei- 
kis, and that of the Lithuanian Nation. 

The country of the ruta, of way- 
side crosses and shrines, has become the 
holy land of martyrs for God and country, 
and freedom-loving peoples everywhere. As 
Post Bradunas, of Baltimore, said: 


“May the blood from ev 


green 


ery martyr’s grave 





Give strength to make the Lithuanians 
brave.”’ 

May that strength maintain our hope, in- 
crease our efforts, strengthen our persever- 
ance, and unite our forces. Let us firmly 
believe that the glorious, long-awaited day 
wil certainly come, when providence will put 


a stop to the rage of the enemy in the land 
of our fathers, and turn away that scourge 
from the Lithuanian horizon. I conclude 
with a verse of Brazdzionis: 
“O God, Who reign on high 
Extend Thy ruling hand, 
Light freedom in the sky 


and 





Protect ee O land.” 


aice Ou 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2,1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the late Hon- 
orable Harley M. Kilgore was beloved by 
the people of our State of West Virginia 
for his qualities of greatness and for his 
fairness and concern for the welfare of 
all of our people. He was also greatly 
loved and honored by others outside of 
our State. Among the many tributes 
paid him is the following telegram of 
sympathy sent to Mrs. Kilgore on behalf 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
by President John L. Lewis, Vice Presi- 
dent Thomas Kennedy, and Secretary- 
Treasurer John Owens: 

We have learned with deep regret the sad 
news of the untimely death of your distin- 
guished husband. As a result of his passing, 
you and the members of your family have 
sustained a deep personal loss which mere 
words could not possibly atone for. In addi- 
tion, Senator Kilgore’s death has removed 
from the citizenry of the State of West Vir- 
ginia one of its outstanding leaders and pub- 
lic servants, and the Nation has lost one of 
its most eminent statesmen. Down through 
the years, Senator Kilgore has built up a 
magnificent reputation as a result of his 
willingness at all times to serve all Ameri- 
cans on a fair basis, and his demise has 
created a vold in our population which will 
be very hard to fill. On behalf of every mem- 
ber of the United Mine Workers of America 
we extend to you and your family our sin- 
cere expression of sympathy and condolence 
in your sad bereavement. 


The United Mine Workers 


Journal 


also paid tribute to Senator Kilgore in 
the 


the following article published in 
issue of March 1, 1956: 
SENATOR HARLEY M. KILGORE, 63 
Officials and 
Workers of America joi 
of others in paying 
Harley M. Kilgore, Democrat, West 
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who saw to it that the guard was never 
used to break strikes in the Mountain State 
during the turbulent period of industrial 
strife in the 1920’s. He retired from the 
guard in 1953 with the rank of colonel. 

When the Democratic Party swept State 
and national elections in 1932, Senator Kil- 
gore, then one of the leaders of the Young 
Democrats in West Virginia, was elected 
judge of the criminal court of Raleigh 
County, W. Va., a post he held until his elec- 
tion to the United States Senate in 1940. 
As a judge he won a statewide reputation for 
his deep concern with the problems of youth- 
ful offenders. 

He was first elected to the United States 
Senate in 1940, defeating an old and bitter 
enemy of the UMWA—Rush Holt—in the 
Democratic primary, and the Republican 
candidate, Thomas Sweeney, in the general 
election. He again defeated Sweeney in the 
1946 election in spite of widespread Republi- 
can gains in the rest of the country. He 
was reelected in 1952, defeating former Sen- 
ator Chapman Revercomb, the Republican 
candidate, thus becoming the first person 
ever elected to three successive Senate terms 
by the voters of West Virginia. 

At the time of his death, Senator Kilgore 
was chairman of the powerful Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee and also chairman of that 
committee’s Subcommittee on Monopoly and 
Immigration. He had previously served on 
the Armed Services Committee, and the 
former Senate Commitees on Privileges and 
Elections, Mines and Mining, Military Af- 
fairs, Claims, and the special (Truman) com- 
mittee to investigate the national defense 
program. Senator Kilgore said that the idea 
for formation of the famous Truman com- 
mittee was hit upon when he and Truman 
rode back to Washington together from the 
inauguration of Senator MaTTHEW M. NEELY 
as Governor of West Virginia in 1941. The 
discussion on that train ride led both Sena- 
tors to agree that a committee similar to 
the congressional war investigation commit- 
tee during the Civil War period was needed 
to protect the public during World War II. 
The Truman committee was formed, and its 
activities were carried on by Senator Kilgore 
when Truman was elevated to the Vice Pres- 
idency. 

But perhaps Senator Kilgore’s greatest 
contribution as a Senator was his sustained 
effort as a voting member of the Senate for 
betterment of conditions for America’s work- 
ing people. His work on behalf of prolabor 
legislation, such as the Federal mine safety 
laws, and his battle against reactionary 
laws, such as the Taft-Hartley Act, add con- 
siderably to his stature as a servant of the 
people of West Virginia and the United 
States. 

The body was taken to Beckley, where fu- 
neral services were to be held at 2 p.m., March 
1, at the First Baptist Church. A burial 
ceremony, with full military honors, was 
scheduled for 2 p. m., March 2, at the chapel 
at Fort Myer, Va. Interment will be at the 
Arlington National Cemetery, Va., across the 
Potomac River fromm Washington, D. C. 

Senator Kilgore is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Lois Kilgore; two children, Mrs. Albert 
T. Young, Jr., of Falls Church, Va., and 
Robert Martin Kilgore, of Washington, D. C.; 
a sister, Mrs. C. Russel Turner of Cleveland, 
Ohio; and five grandchildren. 


Another splendid tribute to Senator 
Kilgore was published in the current is- 
sue of the newspaper, Labor. This is as 
follows: 

WorKERS LOSE GREAT FRIEND IN DEATH OF 
SENATOR KILGORE—FOUGHT FOR PEOPLE AND 
AGAINST MONOPOLY 
Railroad workers and all labor lost a time- 

tried friend this week when Senator Harley 

M. Kilgore, Democrat, of West Virginia, died 
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suddenly at 63, at Bethesda Naval Hospital 
after a mild stroke that was followed by a 
cerebral hemorrhage. 

From the very first day he entered the Sen- 
ate over 15 years ago, Kilgore proved himself 
the kind of man who understood the needs 
of the plain people. He fought for the pub- 
lic interest against selfish special interests, 
and won extraordinary respect and influence 
among his colleagues in Congress. The rail 
union chiefs endorsed him wholeheartedly, 
and Labor supported him with a special edi- 
tion when he ran for reelection in 1952. 


INSPIRING STORY 


Kilgore’s life is an inspiring American 
story. Son of a pioneer West Virginia oil and 
gas driller and contractor, Kilgore while still 
a boy “stabbed pipe” in the oilfields. During 
high-school vacations, he dug_ ditches, 
worked on pipelines, and did other hard jobs. 

Young Kilgore went on to study law at the 
University of West Virginia, and was a leader 
in student activities. He developed a deep 
belief that every American should have a 
chance to get a good education. As a result, 
he was a Senate leader in improving educa- 
tional opportunities for boys and girls whose 
parents are not rich. 

After graduating, Kilgore took a teaching 
job in a county where there were no schools 
beyond the elementary grades. He organized 
the first high school there, and became its 
first principal. 


SERVED AS SOLDIER 


Kilgore opened a law office, but left it 
when Uncle Sam entered World War I. He 
volunteered as an enlisted man and came 
out a captain. In the years since then, he 
deeply studied military history and science, 
particularly supply problems, and acquired 
knowledge which enabled him, as a Senator, 
to make great contributions to the winning 
of World War II. 

In 1932, Kilgore was elected judge of the 
criminal court of Raleigh County. He won 
a reputation, particularly among the coal 
miners, as a judge who tempered justice 
with wisdom and mercy. 

With this rich and broad background of 
experience, Kilgore came to Washington 
after he was elected to the Senate in 1940. 
An unusual honor was conferred on him as 
a “freshman” Senator. He was appointed 
to the famous Senate Defense Investigating 
Committee, then called the Truman com- 
mittee because its chairman was the Sena- 
tor who later became President. Later Kil- 
gore succeeded Truman as chairman. 

That committee saved the American peo- 
ple billions of dollars by exposing waste, 
inefficiency, and graft in the vast defense 
program preparing for World War II. But 
Kilgore saw it was even more important to 
prevent misdeeds than to expose them after 
they happened. He led in setting up new 
Government machinery for that purpose. 
The Senate recognized his good work by 
making him chairman of a war mobiliza- 
tion subcommittee, which became famous 
as the Kilgore committee. 

FOUGHT “CARTELS” 

Also, Kilgore exposed and defeated “in- 
ternational cartels’ which were weakening 
Uncle Sam and strengthening his enemies. 

As chairman of the powerful Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee and of its Antitrust Sub- 
committee, Kilgore in recent months has 
again been following the trail of the inter- 
national cartels, to see that they do not mis- 
use America’s vast public and private in- 
vestments abroad to strengthen old monop- 
olies and create new ones. 

It would take a big book to tell all Kilgore 
has done. The railroad workers hope West 
Virginia will send to the Senate a worthy 
successor, 
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The Al Sarena Patents—A Factual 
Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from Newsweek of February 13, 
1956, comes a statement from a disin. 
terested writer, which throws light upon 
this case. Permit me to read: 

A TALE OF THREE SECRETARIES 
(By Raymond Moley) 


Senator Kerr Scott, chairman of a Senate. 
House subcommittee, has been conducting 
an investigation of certain affairs in the De- 
partment of the Interior with all of that 
ruthless energy once attributed to Senator 
McCarTHy. He is aided and abetted by Sen- 
ator NEUBERGER and by journalists and poli- 
ticians interested in neither fairness nor 
accuracy. The objective is to slit the offi- 
cial throat of Secretary of the Interior Mc- 
Kay and to discredit the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. The record of the case (Al 
Sarena Mines, Inc.) is long and complicated, 
but its examination should be rich and re- 
warding to all newspapermen and other citi- 
zens interested in truth and justice. 

The reason this case should be approached 
with care is that in many respects it resem- 
bles that of Richard A. Ballinger, Secretary 
of the Interior under President Taft, a faith- 
ful public servant who went to his grave 
under a grossly unjustified cloud of sus- 
picion. This time, let us stop, listen, read, 
and think. 

In 1909, an intensely suspicious Govern. 
ment investigator, Lewis R. Glavis; an almost 
fanatical conservationist, Gifford Pinchot, 
head of the United States Forest Service; a 
number of muckraking editors, and certain 
exofficials of the T. R. regime brought serious 
charges against Ballinger in connection with 
some Alaskan claims on coal and hydro prop- 
erties. Taft loyally supported his Secretary, 
but the case resulted in division and defeat 
for his administration. 

Thirty years later, in 1940, another Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, hap- 
pened to read a fine factual life of President 
Taft by Henry F. Pringle which led him to 
doubt his earlier belief that Ballinger was 
guilty. Contributing to this doubt was what 
he had come to regard as his own unfor- 
tunate choice of Glavis as an investigator 
some years before and the cooling of his 
friendship for his brother Bull Mooser, Pin- 
chot. Ickes reexamined the records of his 
Department, and in an amazing magazine 
article showed Ballinger to have been guilt- 
less of wrong. 

The Al Serena case, like the Ballinger 
episode, deals with claims on public lands, 
involving this time not coal but a variety of 
minerals in Oregon. Two brothers named 
McDonald had several claims on these lands. 
Over the years they invested considerable 
money in the property to determine whether 
there were sufficient mineral deposits to jus- 
tify patents. In the case of some of their 
applications for patents, filed in 1948, & 
violent difference of opinion developed be- 
tween the McDonalds and the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Forest Service. The 
dispute involved not only differences in 
assays between the bureaus and the claim- 
ants, but a belief by the zealots in the Gov- 
ernment that the McDonalds were primarily 
interested in the timber on the land. 
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' an March 1953 the dispute reached the 
desk of Clarence A. Davis, who as Solicitor of 


the Interior Department was practically the 
final judge in such matters. It became evi- 
dent t? Davis in the months that followed 
that the records of the case in the Solicitor’s 

were admittedly not complete. And so 
pavis asked the Bureau of Mines to get for 
nim a new assay from a reliable source agree- 
able to both sides. A firm was selected by 
representatives of the Bureau of Mines and 
the McDonalds, and the new assay justified 
the issuance of the patents. 

This decision is assailed by Scorr and his 
staff, NEUBERGER, and certain infiamma- 
tory journalists, mainly on the ground that 
the selection of another bureau was irregu- 
lar. The essential charge is that higher ups, 
inferentially the President and McKay, lent 
pressure for the McDonalds. 

An examination of the record so far con- 
yinces me that the course followed by Davis 
was fair and logical and that the decision to 
grant the patents was proper under the law. 
So far, there is no evidence of higher up 
pressure. I shall, however, follow the case 
and report my findings in another article. 

Before another monstrous injustice is 
done, as in the Ballinger case, we snould all 
reserve judgment until we examine all the 


facts. 





Struggle for Soul of Great Polish Poet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following column writ- 
ten by Mary McGrory which appeared 
in the Washington Star Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1956, in which she discusses the 
late great Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz, 
and the struggle which is ensuing be- 
tween East and West to claim this fa- 
mous Man as its own: 

EasT AND WEST STRUGGLE FOR POLISH POET'S 
SouL 


(By Mary McGrory) 


The centenary year of the death of Adam 
Mickiewicz, Poland’s foremost poet, is over; 
but not so the bitter struggle between East 
and West for the possession of his soul. 

Adam Mickiewicz, who died in Constanti- 
nople, November 26, 1855, was not only his 
country’s greatest poetic voice. He is also 
reverently regarded as a spiritual and patri- 
otic leader. 

Exiled from Poland at the age of 26 for 
revolutionary activity, Mickiewicz never saw 
his native land again. But his love for it 
was the ruling passion of his life and reached 
its fullest expression in his magnificent Pan 
Tadeusz, an epic of exile. 


POLAND'S SUFFERING 


As a Polish national leader who had almost 
religious authority because of his Book of 
the Polish Pilgrims, Mickiewicz expressed the 
belief that Poland has to suffer because it 
was created by God to suffer in order to 
save other nations. 

Even so, the Soviets have tried to claim 
Mickiewicz as one of their own. 

“Why,” asked Poet Archibald MacLeish at 
& mass meeting in Hunter College on the 
anniversary date, “does the Polish People’s 
Republic risk the guffaws of planetary 
laughter which its actions invite?” 

In celebrating Mickiewicz, the Soviets have 
flooded periodicals with memorial articles, 
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sponsored translating and reciting contests, 
held a Mickiewicz evening at the Moscow 
Academy, published memorial anthologies, 
dedicated monuments. 

Mickiewicz is represented by them as “a 
precursor of democracy,” who during the 
years of his exile to Russia by the czarist 
police, was lionized by Russian intellectuals 
much influenced by Voltaire, and prophesied 
Polish friendship with Russia. 


A DIFFERENT MICKIEWICZ 


On this side of the Iron Curtain, a differ- 
ent Mickiewicz has been presented at a series 
of mass meetings and celebrations: Mickie- 
wicz the lonely exile, the implacable hater of 
Russian tyranny, the devout Catholic, the 
fighter for freedom, the fervent patriot, the 
inspired lyricist. The Voice of America de- 
voted 40 broadcasts to the poet during the 
year. 

The contention has not ceased. Recently 
UNESCO issued a commemorative volume in 
which 4 out of 7 contributors were from 
either the Soviet or satellite countries. 

But within the next few months the West 
will have its say in books about Mickiewicz. 
Mrs. Marion Coleman, a distinguished Polish 
scholar, will present an edition of English 
translations of Mickiewicz’ poetry. Waclaw 
Lednicki will offer a book of essays by free 
world admirers of the poet, a biography and 
selections of poetry. 





The Library Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorpD, I include therein an edi- 
torial from the Laconia Evening Citizen, 
Laconia, N. H., Tuesday, February 7, 
1956, entitled ‘““‘The Library Speaks”: 

THE LIBRARY SPEAKS 


Miss Ruth E. Johnson, desk assistant at 
the public library, knowing our deep in- 
terest in that institution, sent us a few 
weeks ago an interesting article pertaining 
to library service. We have kept it on our 
spindle for use at an appropriate time. 
Now, with a proposal to add a children’s 
room at the library under consideration by 
the mayor and council, it would seem to be 
the right occasion. The article originally 
appeared in a small weekly newspaper, the 
Bremen (Ind.) Enquirer, and was written 
by the wife of the school superintendent 
there. It follows: 


“THE LIBRARY SPEAKS 
“(By Anita B. Morland) 


“I am the library. Listen to my words, 
Americans, for now I speak. 

““My cornerstone has been laid by the great 
thinkers of all ages of men. My walks are 
sturdy with protection from all the shackles 
of which man has conceived—spiritual as well 
as physical. My rafters are strong against 
the buffetings of ignorance and superstition. 

“I am a great gift to the modern age, for 
TI am many things to many people. _ITama 
warrior, crusading against the downfall and 
decay of civilization. I am an open door- 
way into a vast storehouse of knowledge and 
wisdom. I am a bridge over a bottomless 
chasm of superstition—giving passage from 
the old to the new. I am a wall against the 
batterings of communism and all other forms 
of slavery that are pushing in on every side. 
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“I am a strong wind blowing good to all 
who come within the reaches of my breath. 
I am a jet plane over the face of America, 
leaving a permanent trail behind that all the 
world is forced to look upon and respect. 

“My shadow falls across our land and 
reaches from the calm of the blue Pacific 
to the crash of the mighty Atlantic and from 
the crags of the northland to the sunny 
borders of the South. No citizen of the 
United States is ever really very far from my 
influence, and many, yea, many of our 160 
million strong pass often across my thres- 
hold. The schools and universities of our 
land could scarcely exist today without me. 
No nation is great who mocks my structure, 

“Today I stand knocking at the door of 
Bremen. I offer to the boys and girls, the 
men and women, of this communicy the 
small collection of books that was a stepping- 
stone in the 19th century from a little cabin 
in the wilderness to the White House in 
Washington, D. C., but I also offer you vastly 
more. I offer you a priceless legacy of all 
the great geniuses of the past and the 
present. 

“T call to your careful attention the direct 
connection that seems to exist between lost 
opportunities.and lost visions: 


“‘No vision and you perish. 
No ideal and you are lost. 
Your heart must ever cherish 
Some faith at any cost. 
Some hope, some dream to cling to. 
Some rainbow in the sky, 
Some melody to sing to, 
Some service that is high.’ 


“Can you show me any human force more 
versatile than mine? 
“I am your library.” 





To Establish a National Policy With Re- 
spect to the Management and Rehabili- 
tation of Our Fisheries Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call the Members’ attention to H. R. 
9700, a bill I introduced yesterday to 
establish a national policy with respect 
to the management and rehabilitation of 
our fisheries resources. I hardly need 
to remind my colleagues that this Na- 
tion’s domestic commercial and sport 
fisheries have suffered greatly during the 
past few decades. The fishermen who 
make their livelihood by harvesting this 
great national resource have seen the 
source of their living diminish through 
lack of an adequate national program. 

So bad is this situation, that in sheer 
desperation numerous expediencies have 
been suggested. For example, in Alaska 
where the total salmon pack during the 
past 10 years has averaged less than one- 
half the average yield for the previous 
20 years, it is proposed the Territory 
manage its own resource. The record 
justifies some sort of change, but in view 
of international aspects, as well as other 
reasons, I fail to see the wisdom of such 
a move. The first step, in my mind, 
Mr. Speaker, in finding a solution to the 
problem of conservation and promotion 
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of this resource lies in the provision in 
my proposed program; namely, to trans- 
fer responsibility for fisheries resources 
to an independent commission. 

Reverting to salmon, our scientists tell 
us the possibilities of increasing the size 
of runs for harvest are astounding. For 
example, a decrease of only 1 percent 
in mortality prior to seaward migration 
of salmon would mean doubling the 
number of fish returning to reseed 
streams later on. 

The fisherman today is paying the 
price of mismanagement, stupidity, 
and politics. Yet the fisheries can he 
properly recognized and a great industry 
restored from its almost bankrupt con- 
dition to its once prosperous situation. 

The first step necessary, as I said Mr. 
Speaker, is to place the welfare of our 
fisheries under an independent commis- 
sion such as is provided for in H. R. 9709. 


An Old-Fashioned Farming Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from 2 women, both past 70, 
have come 2 letters in reply to my request 
for their suggestions as to a farm pro- 
gram. These 2 women, for at least 30 
years, have, unaided by any Government 
subsidy, managed to get along without 
being hungry, with a good roof over their 
heads, paying their taxes, contributing 
to charity and the church, occasionally 
assisting a neighbor in need. The letters 
are self-explanatory and though I am 
sure that the suggestions they make will 
not be enthusiastically received by some 
of our do-gooders and agricultural ad- 
visers, who never followed a plow or 
themselves did any actual farmwork, I 
am quoting from their letters which read 
as follows: 

HOPKINS, MIcH., February 26, 1956. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. 

Dear Sir: Thanks for answering the letter. 
You asked for a few ideas as to how we made 
a go of farming. Stay steady at home and 
work like the deuce, buy good seed and put 
it in well. Don’t spend for nonsense, don’t 
try to Knock the spots off the neighbors, let 
them put on the style, mend our old clothes 
at least nine times, buy when we can pay, not 
before. 

I don't see how farmers are going to stay 
farming, a plow $436, eggs 37 cents. Every 
time we listen to the radio, someone wants 
money, charity or taxes. We are glad we 
saved when we did, so we are comfortable, if 
not grand. 

When you are back in Allegan bring Mrs. 
Hoffman to see us and our cats. 

We have just finished getting the kitten 
off the top of the house. 

Your friend, 
SYLVIA MILES. 


HOPKINS, MIcH., February 26, 1956. 
Mr. CLARE HOFFMAN. 
Dear Mr. HOFFMAN: I will add a few lines 
to Sylvia’s letter. 
We always raised a good garden and our 
own potatoes. Also most of the fruit we 
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needed. Of course we had our own milk 
and eggs too, so our food did not cost so 
much. 

We tried to do the farm work ourselves 
if it were possible and we did not try to 
“keep up with the Joneses.” 

We are still trying to keep our place look- 
ing prosperous. Nearly all our land is in 
hay or pasture. 

Thank you for the kind invitation. We 
enjoyed your letter. We would be pleased 
to see you both when summer comes. 


Your friend, 
SuSAN F. MILEs. 


Yes, Mr. HorrmMaN, friends are really pre- 
cious. 


Shall the Renezotiation Board Be Allowed 
To Penalize Companies for Subcon- 
tracting Under Government Prime Con- 
tracts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting statement 
of S. Abbot Smith, Smaller Business As- 
sociation of New England, Inc., before 
the New England congressional delega- 
tion on March 1, 1956: 

Mr. Chairman and our good friends repre- 
senting New England in the Congress, my 
subject is really outside the theme of this 
meeting and we have no bill prepared to 
take care of the problem. Nevertheless, that 
problem is so important to many small busi- 
nesses, not only in New England but all over 
the country, that we all felt very strongly 
it should be brought to your attention as 
soon as possible. The question is, Shall the 
Renegotiation Board be allowed to penalize 
companies for subcontracting under Govern- 
ment prime contracts? 

I refer to the recent renegotiation proceed- 
ings with the Boeing Airplane Co. in Seattle 
as reported in the newspapers in which this 
is one of the issues. 

It is my belief that most people, both in 
and out of Government and its agencies, 
have come to the conclusion that small busi- 
ness can participatg in Government procure- 
ment to a greater extent through subcon- 
tracting than through prime contracts. 

For years the Congress has on many differ- 
ent occasions expressed its desire and intent 
that small business should share in Govern- 
ment contracts one way or the other to the 
greatest extent possible. The creation of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation in 1942 was 
one specific expression of that intent, so was 
the Small Defense Plants Administration, 
and likewise the present Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Even before 1942, and ever since, you and 
we and many others have been fighting hard 
to put that intent into ever-wider practice. 
The armed services and the Defense Depart- 
ment over the years have issued more and 
better directives designed to make that in- 
tent effective. 


Now apparently all those efforts are about 
to be completely nullified. I have not yet 
been able to study the details, but, in gen- 
eral, the Renegotiation Board has decided, 
amongst other things, that Boeing is entitled 
only to a drastically reduced percentage of 
profit on work which is subcontracted as 
compared with work done in its own plants. 
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I shall not take the time which would 5 
necessary to explain all the reasons why ten 
the gist of it is that, by subcontracting, the 
Boeing Co. is able to use the facilities, man. 
agement, financing, etc., of the subcontrag. 
tors instead of its own, and hence is entitled 
to only a smaller percentage of profit on 
that work. 

This is an obvious deterrent to subcon. 
tracting. In fact, one might say it is likely 
to be almost a complete roadblock. 

There is not time now to go into al] the 
arguments on the other side, but it seems to 
me renegotiation was instituted to take care 
of contracts let under great pressure for haste 
during the war emergencies, when plants 
were expanding, materials were scarce, no 
one had any idea as to what costs might be, 
Now we are back again to about as normal 
conditions as we are likely to see. Both the 
companies and procurement offices have had 
a great deal of experience as to costs in most 
fields, and so when a contract is let the price 
is what the procurement Officer judges to be 
a fair one. If a company does make some 
extra profit, the Government (through taxes) 
is a full partner to the extent of 52 percent 
with the added advantage of taking out its 
half at once in cash which the other part. 
ners cannot. 

My major point, however, is that the Con. 
gress has said it wants more subcontracting, 
not less. Defense mobilization planning 
urges the development of more sources of 
supply with wide geographical distribution, 

In furtherance of those objectives the Pen. 
tagon has said in some of its directives that 
in evaluating contract proposals the amount 
of subcontracting contemplated by the bid- 
ders should be taken into consideration in 
the letting of the contract. 

If the Boeing decision is allowed to stand, 
quite obviously every big company will do 
all work possible within its own plants and 
will have an added incentive to build more 
plants rather than let the work out on sub- 
contracts as we have all been urging for 
years. 

Personally, I feel that renegotiation was 
necessary under war conditions when no one 
knew what actual costs were likely to be. 
Now, however, it is not necessary in most 
procurements although it may still be 
needed in such constantly changing and 
complex fields as aircraft, guided missiles, 
et cetera. 

Then, too, when weighing the profits from 
subcontracting one must not forget that 
subcontracting is not always clear sailing 
but frequently requires closer supervision 
and a great deal of help of many different 
kinds from the prime contractor, sometimes 
even costs the prime contractor more than 
doing the work himself. Furthermore, isn't 
the prime contractor entitled to at least 
the same percentage of profit as on work 
done‘in his own plant, when by subcontract- 
ing he is not only getting the work done 
but also is spreading it among small plants, 
building up more sources of supply and 
achieving wider geographical distribution? 
For these services and to encourage more 
subcontracting, perhaps these primes should 
be allowed a larger percentage of profit on 
that work instead of less. 

In any case, if it is felt that renegotiation 
must be continued, the act should contain 4 
provision distinctly stating that a prime con- 
tractor should not be penalized for subcon- 
tracting as much of the work as he can. 
Perhaps, also, renegotiation should apply 
only to contracts which were let originally 
through negotiation. That might be an im- 
portant factor in boosting the use of adver- 
tised contracts which on the whole small- 
business men feel would be advantageous 
for them as well as for the Government 43 
opposed to the prevailing wide use of nego- 
tiated contracts by the procurement officers. 


In that connection, it seems to me that if 
there are at least 3 (or perhaps 5) bona fide 
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pidders 
pretty 
such © 


iation. 
or conclusion, renegotiation should not 


be allowed to undo all the progress you and 
we and many others have worked so hard all 
these years to achieve. The prime contrac- 
tor should not be made to pay a penalty for 
subcontracting. Subcontracting should be 
aged, not discouraged. 


on an advertised contract, we can be 
sure the price will be right and so 
ontracts should be exempt from rene- 


encour 





Tull-Time Integrity in the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, every once 
in a while when political leaders incline 
to grow overzealous in their partisanship, 
some refreshingly sane citizen comes up 
with a bit of considered and sober think- 
ing which should bring back to their 
senses and the solid earth those who have 
embraced too enthusiastically and over- 
loyally a political campaign issue or 
cause. 

Such a contribution toward reason- 
ableness was called to my attention to- 
day in the form of a letter published in 
the Bremerton Sun. The author of the 
letter I believe has been a Democratic 
precinct committeeman for more than 
40 years and is a highly respected citizen. 
He wrote the letter before President 
Eisenhower announced. 

As a Republican, Mr. Speaker, I salute 
a good Democrat and hail him for living 
up to his reputation as a sincere and con- 
scientious member of a fine community. 

Those leaders who impugn the Presi- 
dent’s motives and bemoan the results 
of his decision should listen to this 
grassroots analysis. Writing before the 
President’s announcement, this Demo- 
crat predicted the President would run. 
But compare this American citizen’s 
thinking and reaction to the remarks 
of those who are interpreting the forth- 
right statement of the President as being 
a half-time offer. 

I think the American people appre- 
ciate the situation as did the writer of 
the letter to the Bremerton Sun—John 
C. Lindberg. He said he expected the 
President to say “Yes.” But Mr. Lind- 
berg rose above partisanship in his 
thinking and suggested the President 
would run for a second term because 
of spiritual motives and valor. Includ- 
ing the President by inference with great 
American leaders of high and noble 
Stature, because of problems of human- 
ity, the writer of this letter saw these 
leaders understanding the lines attrib- 
uted to past President Theodore Roose- 
velt, which read: 

The leader for the time being, whoever 
he may be, igs but an instrument to be used 
until broken and then cast aside; and if 
he is worth his salt he will care no more 
when he is broken than a soldier cares when 
his life is forfeited that the victory be won. 


A wholesome debate over issues be- 
tween political parties is good but the 
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American people know one thing— 
President Eisenhower if reelected will 
give the Nation full-time integrity and 
dedicated service for our welfare and 
peace in the world. 

To John C. Lindberg, Democrat, from 
this Republican public servant, my ad- 
miration and respect. I am sending the 
newspaper clipping of the letter to the 
President. I know he will appreciate its 
faith in human nature and sincerity. 





Issuance of Postage Stamp in Honor of 
the Late Charles M. Russell, of Mon- 
tana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, early 
last year, the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana, Senator Murray, the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana, Senator Mans- 
FIELD, and I introduced companion bills 
to provide for the issuance of a postage 
stamp in honor of the late Charles M. 
Russell, of Montana, one of America’s 
outstanding artists. 

That was after the Post Office Depart- 
ment wrote us that “no encouragement 
can be offered for such a special stamp 
at this time.’’ 

Later our legislative assembly me- 
morialized Congress and the Postmaster 
General, urging issuance of this com- 
memorative stamp. 

I am sure my colleagues will be in- 
terested in knowing that the Montana 
Cowboys’ Association, one of the backers 
of this proposal, has not given up on 
this trail. I have just received the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr, Paul V. Walters, 
of the association: 

MONTANA COWBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington D.C. 

Dear Sir: At the Montana Cowboy’s con- 
vention February 11 we decided to continue 
our drive to secure a commemorative stamp 
honoring Charles M. Russell. 

Last year we cut a lot of trail and worked 
out a lot of leads and they all faded out at 
one place, the Post Office Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Now we know that is a tough range to 
work, but we have worked a lot of tough 
ones in the last 77 years. We are going to 
have @ wagon and “rep” working the en- 
tire range and I think we will get something 
done. 

We know you boys are going to be busy 
and we will let you off light. But right now 
we need a little help. We want the names 
of men on the Post Office Committee, in- 
cluding the foreman. 

If you have any ideas as how to work this 
thing I will put some of our best men to 
work on it. Some of them pack a powerful 
amount of authority. 

We thank you for what you did last year. 
We sort of keep a check on our help. 

Yours, 
PAUL V. WALTERS, 


BILLINGS, MONT. 
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Foreign Aid Encourages Foreign 
Monopolies and Cartels 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the people of the United States believe 
in free competition. Business firms 
throughout our history have been by law 
prohibited from organizing monopolies 
and cartels. We believe that the con- 
sumer is protected pricewise when busi- 
ness organizations compete freely with 
one another. 

Many people, Mr. Speaker, will be sur- 
prised to learn that under our foreign- 
aid program we have actually been en- 
couraging foreign monopolies and 
cartels. These same monopolies and 
cartels, with the use of our taxpayers’ 
dollars, are competing with American 
industry. 

The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration or its predecessor agencies 
have never attempted to trace total for- 
eign-aid expenditures on the basis of 
whether the suppliers of materials pur- 
chased under the program were monop- 
olies or members of cartels or other re- 
strictive market arrangements. We do 
know that a majority of the business 
organizations abroad are monopolies or 
operate under restrictive arrangements. 
I believe that the foreign-aid adminis- 
trators have been consistently con- 
fronted with such practices. I presume, 
under present conditions abroad, that it 
has not been possible to avoid dealing 
altogether with these monopolies or re- 
strictive business agencies because that 
is the nature of the European economy 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, much of the mutual-se- 
curity aid is furnished directly to the 
foreign governments involved. With 
regard to these funds the United States 
cannot intervene in the internal affairs 
of other countries to the extent of des- 
ignating only certain foreign producers 
as approved suppliers of mutual defense 
material. However, the bilateral agree- 
ments for economic cooperation include 
provisions that each country will en- 
deavor to prevent restrictive business 
practices affecting international trade 
which interfere with the joint program 
of European economic recovery. 

There is no doubt that Government 
monopolies, cartels and, cther restrictive 
business practices have added to the cost 
of the mutual defense program. Direct 
costs have been increased due to the 
higher prices which result from restric- 
tive market arrangements and fixed 
price agreements. In addition, these 
very practices prevent realization of the 
mutual defense goals; that is, the in- 
crease in productivity and economic 
growth among the recipient countries of 
mutual defense funds. 

These limitations to the mutual de- 
fense program have been pointed to 
many times, not only by critics of the 
foreign-aid program, but by the most 
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ardent supporters of the program. It 
has been generally recognized, however, 
that the prevalence of economic controls 
and restrictive business arrangements 
are almost part and parcel of the Euro- 
pean economic life. The following com- 
ment is typical of the many statements 
which have been made concerning this 
problem: 

Western European countries have no con- 
ception of the competitive free-enterprise 
system as we know it in America. In fact, 
they have historically shunned our competi- 
tive system. * * * Government’ controls, 
subsidies * * * prevent balanced and maxi- 
mum economic growth. Then there are pri- 
vate restrictive cartel arrangements which 
cross international boundaries. 


Such is the framework of the European 
economy within which the mutual-de- 
fense program must work. The United 
States has sought to change it, but it has 
been impossible to avoid it. To have 
limited mutual-defense projects in 
Europe to those businesses only which 
were operating in accordance with a true 
competitive free-enterprise system 
would have resulted in no program at all. 

Mr. Speaker, it must be said that the 
administrators of our foreign-aid pro- 
gram have sought to protect our economy 
from the effects of monopolies and car- 
tels in other countries but without effect. 
Here, as I have heretofore mentioned, 
business organizations are restricted to 
unfair practices by antitrust laws of the 
United States. Such laws do not prevail 
in foreign countries. 

Congress and the executive depart- 
ment have sought to encourage the de- 
velopment of competitive productive 
economies abroad and removal of arti- 
ficial restraints on production and trade 
as they effect both international trade 
and the economic progress of free coun- 
tries. This policy was given some statu- 
tory significance in the foreign econom- 
ic policy of the United States by the 
so-called Benton amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1951. This same 
provision was later inserted in the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954. Congress 
said at that time: 

The Congress recognizes the vital role of 
free enterprise in achieving rising levels of 
production and standards of living essen- 
tial to the economic progress and defensive 
strength of the free world. Accordingly, it 
is declared to be the policy of the United 
States to encourage the efforts of other free 
nations to increase the flow of international 
trade, to foster private initiative and com- 
petition, to discourage monopolistic prac- 
tices, to improve the technical efficiency of 
their industry, agriculture, and commerce, 
and to strenthen free labor unions; and 
to encourage the contribution of United 
States enterprise toward the economic 
strength of other free nations, through pri- 
vate trade and investment abroad, private 
participation in the programs carried out 
under this act (sec. 413, Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, 22 U. S. C. (1933) ). 


Mr. Speaker, the Executive Depart- 
ment recognized that in carrying out the 


1U. S. Congress. Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. Joint economic report. 
Report of the * * * Committee on the Presi- 
dent's Economic Report. Appendix H. 
Memorandum of Grover W. Ensley, staff di- 
rector. Washington. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 19541: 97 (83d Cong. 2d sess., 
H. Rept. 1256). 
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above provision of the law this is not 
a policy which can become effective over 
a short period of time. The fact is that 
it can only be accomplished over a long 
period of time for the reason that it 
means a change of approach by busi- 
ness organizations abroad. It would 
seem that the most we can do is to en- 
courage and assist other countries where 
there is a desire to establish a free econ- 
omy. Unfortunately at this time there 
has been no evidence of a real desire to 
do so, yet we recognize that our own 
business firms under present conditions 
have to meet competition which is either 
government controlled or controlled by 
monopolies or cartels. 

It will not be denied that under some 
off-shore procurement policies we have 
saved the taxpayers some money but 
this saving has not been very great when 
we consider the amount of money that 
we have given to support the economies 
of other countries. 

The long history, Mr. Speaker, of 
monopolies, cartels and other restrictive 
business practices in the economies of 
the countries of Western Europe appear 
to preclude any quick and complete 
abolition of them in the near future. 
The extent to which the Mutual Defense 
funds have aided cartels or monopolies 
cannot be accurately assessed without 
check of actual expenditures both by the 
United States and by the countries to 
which we have extended aid. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem that if our 
foreign-aid program is to become ef- 
fective and have an impact upon the 
economic life of the countries receiving 
our assistance, and if it is our policy to 
help to raise standards of living abroad, 
then there is an urgent need for closer 
examination as to the effect that our 
present programs are encouraging mo- 
nopolies at the expense of the welfare 
of their own people. 


President Giovanni Gronchi 


EXTENSION OF REMRKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very timely editorial from 
the Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., 
February 28, 1956: 

VisIT OVERDUE 

The visit of President Giovanni Gronchi, 
of Italy, to this country marks the first time 
that an Italian chief of state has thus fa- 
vored us. In the light of the close ties 
existing between Italy and huge segments 
of our population, this is rather surprising. 
It may therefore be said that President 
Gronchi’s visit is a visit long overdue. 

America is a country of innumerable home- 
lands, and remembering this should in no 
sense cause any of us to forget the central 
obligation we are under to put America first. 
Nostalgia for the old is not inconsistent with 
an abiding love for the new. President Gron- 
chi comes to America, not only as the spokes- 
man of a government which is fighting to 
regain its health after a long and debilitat- 
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ing illness, but as a symbol of the bo 
of fellowship which cannot be minimizea 
an influence upon our thinking about Tear 
as indeed, it cannot be discounted in ll 
our thinking about all our homelands ™ 

It is doubtless true that one of the rea 
sons why this country has proved itself . 
well adapted to the demands of worlq ne 
ership is because its bloodline is so variously 
connected. It thus can listen to a] voles, 
with sympathetic attentiveness ang under. 
stand the most subtle nuances of each voice. 
President Gronchi comes here with creden. 
tials which are not alone diplomatic: he hn 
credentials which are more intrinsic in that 
they are sanctioned to a considerable extent 
by a common heritage. 


His Own Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


. OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, yester. 
day was a historic day. It wasa day of 
rejoicing for the American people and 
peace-loving people throughout the 
world. It was the day our great and be- 
loved President Eisenhower announced 
that he had decided to offer us, if we 
wanted him, another term of service in 
the Presidency. There is no question 
as to what the answer will be. He will be 
overwhelmingly reelected. 

As I wrote President Eisenhower 
yesterday: 

That you are in the best of health and 
made the decision you have is the answer to 
the prayers of countless millions everywhere, 
from all walks of life and political affiliation, 


With complete candor that the people 
may know 4ll the facts, as a man who 
will always be honest with the people 
he seeks to serve, the President set forth 
his reasons. Of his television explana- 
tion to the country, I wrote him: 

In your talk with the people over television 
you were magnificent, not only in your ap- 
pearance, or solely in what you said, but also 
in the warmth of sincerity with which you 
spoke. They were the words and the voice 
of a man, speaking from the heart after 
many, many weeks of soul-searching medi- 
tation, desiring solely to do that which he 
deemed best in the service of God and 
country. 


I commend to the reading of every one 
the following editorial, entitled “His 
Own Decision,’ which appeared in the 
Washintgon Evening Star last night: 

His Own DECISION 


The President's report to the people—a re- 
port in which he unveiled his mind with the 
intimacy of a man talking to his own im- 
mediate family—is something new in the 
American experience. There has been noth- 
ing like it before, and we may noi witness 
anything comparable to it again. 

The big question which emerges is why- 
why is he doing this? Why does this man, 
brought down by a heart attack 5 months 
ago, want to assume the burdens and the 
hazards of another term in the White House? 

One can only admire the candor, the de- 
tachment, with which the President set forth 
his reasons. In the last analysis, the deci- 
sion was his own. It is supported by two 
main considerations, First, he believes that 
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ean continue indefinitely to carry out 
= ssential duties of his office. Otherwise, 
= arn never have made the decision to 
se 7 in. Second, he is motivated by a 
or duty. “I have diligently sought the 
one of personal responsibility, of duty to 
: immense body of citizens who have sup- 
ae me and this administration * * *, 
ne work that I set out 4 years ago to do 
nas not yet reached the state of development 
and fruition that I then hoped could be 
accomplished within the period of a single 
term in this office.” 

Is this to be taken at face value? Is the 
president moved solely by a sense of duty, 
a consciousness of vital work remaining to 
be done? Or are his explanations those of 
an ambitious man, @ man who relishes the 
neady wine of high office and whose real 
motivation is rooted in some personal or 
partisan consideration? 

The best answer to this, perhaps, may be 
found in @ little exchange at yesterday’s 
press conference. A reporter asked whether 
the President expected his health to be an 
jssue in the campaign. Mr. Eisenhower re- 
plied that he hadn't given it any thought, 
but that, for his own part, he was going to 
try to be just as truthful as he possibly 
could be. Then he added: “And I believe 
this: I think even people who would classify 
themselves probably as my political enemies 
do believe I am honest—they may call me 
stupid—but I think they think I am honest. 

The American people will think so, too. 
They will not doubt that the President has 
been honest and candid with them. They 
will feel that they have been truthfully in- 
formed of the state of his health, of the 
limitations under which he would serve a 
second term, and of the reasons for his deci- 
sion to seek it. It is good that this is so. 
For the question before the people is one of 
highest importance. They will need all the 
information they can get as they weigh the 
factors and balance the considerations, pro 
and con. In this way, and only in this way, 
can they make an intelligent decision of 
their own when they go to the polls in No- 
vember. 





Upper Colorado River Storage Project 





SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 3383) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Colorado 
River storage project and participating proj- 
ects, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Bureau of Reclamation has concluded: 
First, that a basin fund could be estab- 
lished providing the Utah projects—in- 
cluding central Utah project—the neces- 
Sary credits within its percentage allot- 
ment of 21.5 percent; and, second, cred- 
its in the basin fund would more than 
Satisfy the requirements of the other 
participating projects proposed in H. R. 
3383, in fact only one-third of those 
credits will be required to complete the 
repayment of all such projects. A pur- 
Ported detailed analysis in support of 
these conclusions was brough to light 
rd the first time during debate on Tues- 

ay. 
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It is my firm belief that these con- 
clusions by the Bureau will never be 
proved in practice. 

First. They are based on selling power 
at 6 mills until the year 2052 A. D., 96 
years from now. I have explained else- 
where why this is an impossible assump- 
tion. 

Second. Independent engineering 
studies by competent engineers in whom 
I have a great deal of confidence, based 
upon Bureau estimates of costs and rev- 
enues as submitted and of record in 
hearings on this legislation show quite 
to the contrary. 

These studies show that under the re- 
Payment provisions and allocation of 
basin funds to the States as proposed in 
H. R. 3383, as amended: 

First. The total excess revenues in 
the basin fund available for distribution 
to States for irrigation assistance over 
the 50-year repayment period prescribed 
would be $130 million. 

Second. The total irrigation assist- 
ance needed for participating projects 
proposed for authorization would be 
over $170 million, indicating an overall 
deficit of $40 million. 

Third. Colorado and New Mexico 
would be the only States that would 
have a surplus of credited basin funds 
under the allocation formula contained 
in the committee amendment. 

Fourth. Utah with 21.5 percent allo- 
cation of basin funds, after allowance 
for additional credit of net power reve- 
nues derived from central Utah project, 
would have a deficit of $82 million in 
meeting the required 50-year repay- 
ment on projects in that State. 

Fifth. If all 34 participating projects 
named in the bill were authorized, net 
revenues in the basin fund in a 50-year 
period would be deficient by over $400 
million in meeting the irrigation assist- 
ance required and would likewise be de- 
ficient in each of the States under the 
proposed percentage allocation. 


Sixth. Even assuming Bureau esti- 
mates of costs and revenues as set forth 
in an unpublished special study dated 
December 6, 1955—which were mate- 
rially altered from those previously sub- 
mitted and of record in the hearings, 
particularly in increasing power reve- 
nue estimates—the independent studies 
show (a) that the irrigation assistance 
available from the basin fund to Utah 
under the 21.5 percent allocation pro- 
posed and from central Utah project 
revenues would be only about three- 
fourths of the amount required for Utah 
projects authorized in the bill and (b) 
that there would be a deficit in each of 
the four States if all 34 projects named 
in H. R. 3383 were authorized, with an 
overall deficit of $167 million. 

These independent studies demon- 
strate that the repayment provisions of 
H. R. 3383 as amended are unsound and 
unworkable and would not provide re- 
payment as claimed. Furthermore, the 
companion provision in the bill for 100 
year repayment of the power investment 
is totally unrealistic and unsound. 

Even if the original construction cost 
of the overall project were to be repaid 
over a 100-year period, which is very 
doubtful to say the least, the hidden 
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Federal subsidy that would have to be 
borne by the Nation’s taxpayers in ac- 
cumulated interest charges on the funds 
advanced for construction would be at 
least $4 billion. Such a Federal subsidy 
cannot be justified by any stretch of 
the imagination. 

These computations and conclusions 
are based upon the estimates of total 
power investment and net power rey- 
enues contained in the trial studies of 
the USBR dated December 6, 1955. 
Those trial studies pertain to the Sen- 
ate bill, S. 500, but with the apparent 
modification of assuming in place of the 
940,000 acre-foot Curecanti Reservoir 
with single powerplant, a substitute com- 
prising not only that powerplant but 
three other downstream powerplants. 
Apparently the power investment and 
revenues in the December 6 trial studies 
were estimated on the basis of such mod- 
ification. 

The computations upon which I rely 
were based upon the estimates of total 
power investment and net annual power 
revenues heretofore used in studies by 
the Colorado River Board of California, 
a State agency. The figures apply to 
a project which would include the sin- 
gle Curecanti Reservoir of 940,000 acre- 
feet and the single powerplant of that 
unit. 

The following is a breakdown of these 
calculations to obtain estimate net rev- 
enues from the basin fund of $130 mil- 
lion available for irrigation assistance: 
Irrigation assistance available to upper basin 

States under new version of H. R. 3383, 

amended by committee, Feb. 8, 1956 
Power investment, including 

interest during construction: 

Glen Canyon Flaming 

Gorge Curecanti, and Cen- 

NPE EER Sa Ae $582, 421, 000 
Net annual power revenues (4 

units) after 8th year________ 
If all net power revenues were 

applied to power investment, 

it would be paid in__years__ 50 
If interest on power investment 

only was paid during irriga- 

tion repayment period, and 

final power payment was 

made in year 100, net power 

revenues could be applied to 

irrigation repayment for___- 

Sale Saiaart een years... 50 
Net power revenues above 

O. M. and R. for first 50 years. $913, 760, 000 
Simple interest on power in- 

vestment for 50 years at 214 

PORCOM Goes Se iceman $651, 360, 000 


$20, 500, 000 


Available for irrigation re- 
pL 2 | ee $262, 400, 000 
Irrigation allocations of 4 stor- 


BGS UNG aon ns 124, 590, 000 
Available for repayment of par- 

ticipating projects..__--_--- 137, 810, 000 
Central Utah power revenues 

available for CVP irriga- 

tion allocation in 50 years 

($71,400,000 revenues, $62,- 

965,000 interest) ?__...._.... 8, 435, 000 


“Excess” revenues available for 
distribution to States for ir- 
rigation assistance__._.__-- $129, 375, 000 


1Glen Canyon, Curecanti (single dam), 
Flaming Gorge, Navaho. Data from House 
hearings on H. R. 3383 and H. Rept. No. 1087. 

? Assuming total investment applicable for 
46 years, arbitrarily. 


Say $130 million. 
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The following is a breakdown showing 
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nues would be inadequate to pay for 


how and wherein under the provision projects in Utah and Wyoming, the defi- 


of the committee’s substitute, these reve- 


cit being the total sum of $32,489,900: 


Comparison of irrigation assistance needed with that available under new version of 
H, R. 3383 (100-year payout) 


[Dollar units] 
i a ee a 


Item 


EE 


1. Percentage allotment of excess revenues 46.0 21.5 15.5 17.0 
59, 800, 000 
0 18, 000, 000 0 

9, 800, 000 
56, 039, 600 


© Irrization assistance from excess revenues 
3. Additional irrigation assistance -..------- 
Total irrigation assistance available 
,. Total irrigation assistance needed aa 
_ Irrigation assistance needed for H. R. 3383 
projects 


. Ratio of H. R. 3383 need to total available 
(6+4)_- ae ~= =~ == eae 0. 

. Excess assistance for H. R. 3388 projects 
(4—6) : es 

. Deficiency of assistance for projects listed 
by USBR in trial studies of Dec. 6, 1955 


196, 239, 600 


1 From Central Utah project power revenues. 


Eightieth Birthday of Pope Pius XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks a most significant date in the 
world. It is the 80th birthday of His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII. It is a day for 
men of all faiths to unite in paying hom- 
age to the leading spokesman of our 
times in the cause of peace. 

This man will surely live for the ages. 
He once described his beloved Rome as 
a place whose “Christian greatness, bea- 
con of truth, of love, and of peace, shines 
through the centuries.” Mr. Speaker, 
His Holiness might well have been speak- 
ing of himself. For he is truly bringing 
to this troubled world of ours the truth, 
love, grace, and kindness for which we 
all yearn. 

Pope Pius XII belongs uniquely to the 
350 million Catholics who call him Holy 
Father, but in a very real sense he be- 
longs also to the people of the entire 
world. Rich and poor, famous and ob- 
scure, men of diverse faiths—all have 
found comfort and guidance in his words 
and example. More than any other sin- 
gle man, he has provided the intellectual 
and spiritual direction so sorely needed 
in this confused and strife-ridden world. 


It was 17 years ago today that he was 
elevated to the Papacy. Not long after 
that, of course, the world was plunged 
into the holocaust that was World War 
II. Throughout the war he sought for 
peace, searching every possible means to 
achieve a reconciliation among the war- 
ring powers. He denounced upon in- 
numerable occasions the indiscriminate 
war against civilians, the persecution of 
the church, and the brutalities of con- 
centration camps. 

Two stories that emerged from war- 
time Rome typify to me this holy man. 
When the German Army surged into the 
Eternal City, the German Ambassador 
went to call on the Pope. He assured 
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His Holiness that the German Army was 
there in the shadow of the Vatican only 
to protect the Pope. To which the Pope 
replied: 

My crucifix will be more protection to 
me than all the tanks in your army. We 
would be better pleased if you would take 
them all away. 


And one winter, while his flock in 
Rome endured without coal, the Holy 
Father ordered the heat turned off in 
the Vatican, so that he, too, could suffer 
with his people. 

With the advent of peace, Pope Pius 
XII assumed his natural role of spokes- 
man for peace. To achieve that long- 
sought goal, he exhorted the world to 
work together quickly and lastingly to 
bind up the wounds of mankind and to 
prevent another conflict. In his justly 
famous “fatherly admonitions” he has 
insisted that the new world must be built 
on foundations of moral justice and well 
being of the world’s peoples. 

Long before the war began he repeat- 
edly warned that the world was basically 
sick, primarily because it had begun to 
travel far from the spirit of the Bible. 
He pointed out that this century has 
been a highly materialistic one, with 
much of society inclined to scoff at mat- 
ters of the spirit and to measure life in 
terms of hard cash or what pleases the 
senses. These materialists talked as if 
it is all a myth about man being made 
in the image and likeness of God, and as 
if the sole function of life were to gratify 
one’s self as much as possible until the 
inevitable end arrived. 

From such a materialistic attitude it 
was but a step to fascism and commun- 
ism. Itis not for nothing, then, that the 
Pope pleads for the Christian spirit as 
the indispensable ingredient in the suc- 
cess of the peace we now enjoy. 

The Pope has proven himself a man of 
realistic views in the struggle to attain 
peace. He has, on many occasions, de- 
clared himself unequivocally on the side 
of international organizations, “avoiding 
omissions and deficiencies of the past,” to 
preserve the peace “in accordance with 
the principles of justice and equity.” 

Once, as Eugene Pacelli, he traveled 
the world. But now his labors in the 
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Eternal City keep him too busy to permit 
him to travel. As a result, the world’s 
teeming multitudes have journeyed by 
foot, by car, by train, and by plane, to 
visit their shepherd, the servant of the 
servants of God. I, for one, shall never 
forget my experiences when, on three oc. 
casions, I have visited Rome and been 
granted the privilege of an audience With 
His Holiness. One comes away from 
such a meeting with an unequaled fee]. 
ing of peace, of calmness, and of serene 
optimism for the peace of the world. 


On many occasions the Pope has 
spoken words of special significance to us 
as legislators. We would all do well to. 
day to recall to mind words he uttered in 
his Christmas message of 1944, when he 
said: 

To secure effective action, to win trust 
and esteem, every legislative body, as experi. 
ence shows beyond doubt, should be com. 
posed of men of outstanding spirituality anq 
of strong character. These men should re. 
gard themselves as the representatives of the 
entire people and not as the mandatories 
of a group, whose interests, unfortunately, 
often are preferred to what is really required 
for the general welfare. This legislative body 
should not be made up of any one profes. 
sional or social class but should reflect every 
phase of the people’s life. * * * True to 
themselves in all circumstances, they would 
hold to clear and sound principles, to definite 
and sound policies. About all they should 
manifest that authority which will make 
them capable of leadership and guidance, 
particularly in time of crises which greatly 
disturb the citizens, and make it likely that 
they may be led astray and lose their way, 
* * * In such crucial days, legislators should 
feel doubly obliged to infuse into them the 
antidote of clear views, kindly interest, im- 
partial and sympathetic justice, devotion 
to national unity and concord in a sincere 
spirit of brotherhood. 


Mr. Speaker, as we honor today Pope 
Pius XII on his 80th birthday, let us take 
his words of wisdom to heart. We can 
follow his exhortation to shake off our 
lethargy and take decisive steps to ward 
off the disaster which is threatening the 
human race. He has said that— 


Each one of the faithful and every man of 
good will must reexamine, with a courage 
worthy of the great moments of human his- 
tory, what he can and must do personally 
as his own contribution to the saving power 
of God, in order to help a world which is 
started, as it is today, on the road to ruin. 


Abstract and metaphysical as such 
talk may sound, what kind of a civiliza- 
tion can we have if we ignore it? The 
fact is that everything decent in man’s 
history up to now has been actuated by 
that thought. These principles are not 
things to be confined to Sunday church 
attendance. ‘They constitute a practi- 
cal, working philosophy for our everyday 
life. Without them it will avail us little 
to make elaborate plans for the peace of 
the world. 

So let us pray, on this day, not only for 
his holiness, but for what he has de- 
scribed as “the complete restoration of 
the spirit of the Gospel.” Our prayers 
will enrich his birthday spiritually, act 
as a birthday gift to him, and serve as 
an expression of gratitude to a pope 
whose fatherly concern for his flock and 
for all mankind has never been exceeded 
in the long and honorable history of the 
papacy. 
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Senator Harley M. Kilgore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
would like to insert three editorials from 
leading newspapers in my congressional 
district in West Virginia, all of them pay- 
ing tribute to our late beloved senior 
Senator, the Honorable Harley M. Kil- 
gore. All of these editorials were pub- 
lished under date of February 29, 1956. 
The first is from the Sunset News, Blue- 
field, W. Va.; the second from the Welch 
Daily News, of Welch, W. Va.; and the 
third from the Williamson Daily News, 
Williamson, W. Va. The editorials fol- 


low: 


{From the Bluefield (W. Va.) Sunset News of 
February 29, 1956] 


HarRLEY M. KILGORE 


West Virginia has lost one of its outstand- 
ing figures in the death of Senator Harley M. 
Kilgore. He was indeed a distinguished Rep- 
resentative of West Virginia, a man the State 
could well be proud to have in the United 
States Senate. His service brought honor 
and prominence to himself and to his State, 
not only in West Virginia but on the na- 
tional scene as well. His principles and his 
work were respected in the Senate and among 
Democratic leaders everywhere. He was a 
tireless and devoted public servant. 

Senator Kilgore’s prominence began with 
his extremely able service on the Truman 
War Investigating Committee in the early 
years of World War II. He was a close per- 
sonal friend of the former President, and also 
a friend as well of President Roosevelt. 

In the last few years his stature had in- 
creased because of the important position he 
occupied. He was chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, the group that han- 
dles more work than any other Senate com- 
mittee. In his first years in Washington he 
earned the reputation of being one of the 
hardest working legislators on Capitol Hill, 
and his activities in the last few years justi- 
fied and enlarged that reputation. He was 
particularly well known for his continued 
efforts to curb business monopolies which 
worked to the disadvantage of consumers 
throughout the Nation. 

Senator Kilgore was the only West Vir- 
ginian ever elected to three consecutive terms 
in the United States Senate. His seniority 
gave West Virginia a powerful voice in the 
upper Chamber. That voice Senator Kilgore 
had used throughout his years in Washing- 
ton as a fighting liberal in the best sense of 
that term. He was always on the side of the 
mass of the people, a true believer in the 
philosophy of the Democratic Party. He was 
& judge before he went to the Senate, and 
his approach to the problems of Govern- 
ment was sound and well balanced, never 
€xireme or inflammatory. 
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He rendered countless services to people 
in every walk of life in West Virginia, per- 
sonal things for which he will be remembered 
with affection and esteem by his constitu- 
ents. Partisanship never deterred him from 
doing his utmost for the people of his State, 
both collectively and as individuals. 

He was our personal friend, and our sense 
of loss is deep. His death at the height of 
his career is an untimely and a tragic thing 
for our State. 

[From the Welch (W. Va.) Daily News of 
February 29, 1956] 


WEST VIRGINIA LOSES A DISTINGUISHED SON: 
HARLEY M. KILGORE 


Regardless of political views, West Vir- 
ginians join in mourning the passing of the 
Honorable Harley M. Kilgore, who has rep- 
resented this State in the United States Sen- 
ate for the past 15 years. The State has 
suffered a distinct loss in his death which 
occurred early Tuesday morning as result of 
a paralytic attack with which he was stricken 
a few days ago. 

Prior to his nomination and election to 
the Senate in 1940, Senator Kilgore was not 
prominently known throughout the Senate. 
It is true he was favorably known in an area 
embracing several counties centering around 
his home county of Raleigh, and he was well 
known in National Guard and legal circles. 

But once in the Senate, he assumed his 
duties with a deep sense of responsibility 
with the result he soon won wide recognition 
and the deep respect of his colleagues. 
Rather early in his legislative career he at- 
tracted nationwide attention for his work 
on the committee investigating war con- 
tracts and other phases of World War II, the 
committee headed by the then Senator Harry 
S. Truman, of Missouri. The friendship 
formed between the two men continued 
throughout Mr. Truman’s tenure in the Pres- 
idency and on up until Senator Kilgore’s 
death. 

In recent years Senator Kilgore had held 
many important assignments in the upper 
House of Congress, and in the current Con- 
gress he had served as chairman of the pow- 
erful Senate Judiciary Committee which 
handles nearly half of the Senate’s bills. 
This, along with his other committee assign- 
ments, clothed him with much prestige and 
considerable power, and he ranked as one of 
the most influential Members of the Senate. 

West Virginians may well feel proud of his 
distinguished service to the State and Na- 
tion. His place will not be filled easily. 
[From the Williamson (W. Va.) Daily News 

of February 29, 1956] 
SENATOR HARLEY M. KILGORE 


Death of United States Senator Harley M. 
Kilgore has terminated a long and useful 
career and the passing of West Virginia’s 
senior Senator will be sorely felt by the con- 
stituents he so ably represented in the upper 
Chamber of Congress. 

From comparative obscurity as a Raleigh 
County judge, Senator Kilgore in a few short 
years, rose to a position of great power and 
influence in the United States Senate. Yet 
it can be truthfully said that he never once 
abused the privileges of his important office. 
At the time of his death, Senator Kilgore 
was chairman of the powerful Judiciary 
Committee, which handles nearly half of the 


Senate’s bills. He also was a member of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

West Virginia’s senior Senator skyrocketed 
to national political prominence by his de- 
feat of this State’s “boy senator,” Rush D. 
Holt, in the Democratic primaries of 1940 
and his subsequent victory over Republican 
Thomas Sweeney in the general elections. 
Again in 1946, Senator Kilgore figured in the 
political spotlight when he sought his second 
term as result of a contest which followed 
the general election of that year. After 
months of deliberations, his colleagues voted 
in favor of the Beckley lawmaker and he re- 
tained his seat by the smallest of margins. 
Senator Kilgore won the distinction of being 
the only West Virginian ever elected to 3 suc- 
cessive terms when he defeated former Sen- 
ator Chapman Revercomb in the 1952 elec- 
tion and by a decisive majority despite the 
fact that the Republican national ticket was 
headed by none other than President Eisen- 
hower. 

While lacking the bombastry and the flair 
for the dramatics that possesses his sena- 
torial colleague, Mr. M. M. NEEty, Senator 
Kilgore’s position of influence in the United 
States Senate can be measured truly by the 
important assignments he has held and the 
esteem accorded him my those high in public 
and political life. He served with former 
President Harry S. Truman on the special 
Truman War Investigating Committee and 
was credited with the idea of establishing 
the Office of Defense Mobilization in World 
War II. He was given serious consideration 
as a possibility for the vice presidential nom- 
ination when Mr. Truman was renominated 
by the Democrats in 1948. 

Senator Kilgore’s long and distinguished 
career was summarized most aptly in a trib- 
ute accorded him by former Senator Rever- 
comb, a former colleague but of opposite po- 
litical faith and who was defeated by Mr. 
Kilgore in 1952. Mr. Revercomb said “He was 
a kind man and an able Senator.” 

His successor, whomever he might be, will 
face a task of great magnitude in taking 
Senator Kilgore’s seat in the United States 
Senate. 


AFL-CIO Supports New School Bill 


Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day in an outstanding speech on 
the floor of the House the gentleman 
from Arizona |Mr. UDALL] discussed his 
proposal to use the Federal impact prin- 
ciple in attempting to help southern 
communities work out the readjustment 
in their schools resulting from the Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing segrega- 
tion and declaring that the ‘separate 
but equal’ concept was no longer valid. 

The Udall bill (H. R. 6083) is an hon- 
orable, middle-ground approach to this 
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vexing problem. It will reward compli- 
ance instead of punishing noncompli- 
ance, it will encourage instead of punish- 
ing, it extends the hand of friendship 
instead of brandishing the club of force. 
I call attention to the recent article in 
Labor’s Daily announcing that the AFL- 
CIO is supporting the Udall plan: 
AFL-CIO Supports NEw ScHOOL BILL 
AMENDMENT 

WAaASHINGTON.—The AFL-CIO told Labor's 
Daily it would support the Udall amend- 
ment to the Kelley school construction bill 
now before Congress because that amend- 
ment takes an affirmative approach toward 
school integration. 

Representative STEwarT L. UDALL, Demo- 
crat, Arizona, told Labor’s Daily he will pro- 
pose that an amount ranging up to $50 mii- 
lion a year be earmarked for school districts 
having special problems in desegiegating 
their schools. 

A school district would apply directly to 
the Federal Government for the outright 
grant, certifying that it had started or set 
plans for racial integration. 

The Udall amendment would lay aside part 
of the $400 million a year called for in the 
Kelley bill. That bill, which requires States 
to match the Federal grant, is bottled up 
awaiting a floor rule from the House Rules 
Committee. 

PROVIDES EXTRA HELP 

Upatt said he thought his amendment was 
more desirable than the Powell amendment, 
which would bar Federal funds from States 
or districts maintaining segregated schools. 
He said his amendment was positive and 
provides extra help in addition to the match- 
ing grant. 

It also enables districts to bypass possible 
State roadblocks by applying directly to the 
Federal Government. 


H. R. 2878: Admission of Needy Single 
Persons to Federally Assisted Low- 
Rent Housing Projects 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


NEW JERSEY 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my hope that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency will soon act favorably 
on H. R. 2878, introduced by me in the 
1st session of the 84th Congress on Jan- 
uary 24, 1955. 

H. R. 2878 is solid legislation. 'The 
need for it is great. It authorizes the 
Public Housing Commissioner to enter 
into agreements with local public hous- 
ing authorities for the admission of 
single persons, in hardship cases, to fed- 
erally assisted low-rent housing projects. 

H. R. 2878 will do much to accommo- 
date the aged. It will make their pen- 
sions and pittances go further while giv- 
ing them bright, cheerful, modern living 
quarters. Loneliness is the bane of the 
aged: children grow up, marry and settle 
on their own. Mom and pop remain. 
Then one goes. The other ofttimes 
rattles around in a big house with 
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mounting maintenance costs that eat in- 
to pension and pittance. The house is 
sold or the apartment once shared given 
up. A sunless, cold-water walk up 
beckons, a lonely end, brightened, per- 
haps, by memories of warmer, fuller, 
gayer laughing days. What a reward 
for rearing a family—burying your 
mate, faced with the choice of going 
back to your children or to go on living 
on your own. Many take the easier way. 
Still more take the road to loneliness, 
giving to their children the right to rear 
their families unfettered. To these 
noble souls, Mr. Speaker, the benefits of 
my bill, H. R. 2878 are directed. 

H. R. 2878 makes available, as men- 
tioned above, modern, cheerful, single 
unit quarters for the lonely and the 
needy. Heaven, we are told, is a bit slow 
in coming to some, especially to those 
who live into their seventies, eighties, 
and nineties. H.R. 2878, I believe, gives 
them sooner a little of that heaven on 
earth. 

Then there are the young and the 
middie aged, single, who, for reasons 
beyond their control, will stay single 
and in need the balance of their lives. 
This bill seeks to accommodate them too. 
In each case, the need must be evident. 
This is not a bill to promote celibacy 
with a freer ride to those of able bodies 
and sound minds in less expensive living 
quarters. There must be a need, Mr. 
Speaker and it must be judged a need 
for one to qualify for accommodation 
under H. R. 2878. 


A survey of the problem this bill 
H. R. 2878 confronts has been made 
in four States, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Connecticut. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
now background data culled from the 
surveys of the four States and a copy of 
the bill, H. R. 2878, for the Recorp: 


Mayor’s REPORT ON SurRvEY To DETERMINE 
NEED FOR AMENDING FEDERAL PusLic Hous- 
ING LEGISLATION To BENEFIT SINGLE ELD- 
ERLY SENIOR CITIZENS 
The present public housing law specifies 

that only “families composed of two or more 
persons related by blood, marriage or adop- 
tion”? may be admitted for occupancy in pub- 
lic housing projects. It will be noted that 
if a family is reduced to a single person by 
reason of death or marriage that persons 
cannot be evicted under the law. Accord- 
ingly, many housing projects are in the 
unique situation where many persons reside 
in Federal-aided public housing alone, while 
single persons are denied admission at ini- 
tial occupancy. Needless to say, this con- 
dition causes confusion in the minds of 
many persons but the law itself, in my opin- 
ion, imposes a hardship on many otherwise 
qualified single citizens who, in most cases, 
are in the economic category for which public 
housing was primarily built. 

Nationwide concern has been expressed for 
the future of our single citizens and there 
has been much discussion throughout our 
country over their plight with regard to 
employment and housing. In Jersey City 
approximately 35,000 persons or 12 percent 
of the entire population is over 60 years of 
age (according to the 1950 United States 
census). Social security officials estimate 
that this figure will rise to approximately 
17 percent by 1960 based on population 
trends and longevity tables. I feel it rea- 
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sonable to assume that this sa 
will be paralleled by most oth 
ties in our country. 

Concern over this problem, 
in the field of eeusite. tan led aoe 
an investigation by the city welfare qe no 
ment and by the Hudson County Wan : 
Board. “are 
‘ Vincent McDermott, acting director Of the 

ersey City Welfare Department, Teports 335 
single elderly persons on its rolls who would 
be interested in and qualified for publi 
housing. The Hudson County Welfars 
Board, through Mr. Joseph J. Michalski 
director, reports approximately 900 cases of 
persons residing alone in the old-age bracket 
and another 400 persons in the disableq 
category who would be eligible for Public 
housing if the law were amended. 

Both welfare agencies indicate that a 
definite advantage would result in the hoy. 
ing of their clients in public housing, Jersey 
City Housing Authority statistics indicate 
that the average rent collected for a welfara 
client is $27 per month including utilities 
and refrigeration. The amounts that these 
welfare agencies pay to private landlords in 
sometimes substandard housing units fay 
surpasses the $27 figure. In addition items 
such as ice, coal, and utilitics must also be 
provided for. 

In view of these factors, there was executeg 
by Joseph S. Waters, executive director 
and Conrad J. Vuocolo, tenant relations 
director, both of the Jersey City Housing 
Authority, a survey on this single elderly 
person occupancy problem in the housing 
authorities of four States—New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. 

Housing authorities in these States were 
asked the following questions: 

1. Does the authority receive many re. 
quests from old persons, residing alone, for 
dwelling units? 

2. Does the authority have information as 
to the number of persons who would be 
eligible and interested in low-income hous- 
ing? 

3. Does the authority believe that chang- 
ing the law permitting single elderly persons 
at initial occupancy if otherwise qualified 
will mutually benefit the community and the 
applicants? 

Since I feel the results of this survey in 
which housing officials almost unanimously 
indicated the need for amendment to the 
Federal law in favor of our single elderly 
citizens would be of great interest to all who 
are concerned with this problem, I am ap- 
pending a tabulation of the survey as part 
of this report. I personally feel it is in- 
human to ignore the plight of these elderly 
citizens any longer and urge enactment of 
legislation which would help them gain ad- 


* mission to suitable housing in their twilight 


years. 
BERNARD J. BERRY, 
Mayor of Jersey City. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1956. 


SURVEY OF HOUSING AUTHORITIES IN NEW JER- 
SEY, NEw YorK, CONNECTICUT, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, CONCERNING PROBLEM OF SINGLE 
ELDERLY PUBLIC HOUSING OCCUPANCY 


Survey conducted by Joseph S. Waters, 
executive director; Conrad J. Vuocolo, ten- 
ant relations director, Jersey City Housing 
Authority. 

Question 1: “Does authority receive Te- 
quest from single elderly persons for dwell- 
ing units?” 

Question 2: “Does authority have infor- 
mation on number of such persons who 
would be eligible and interested?” 

Question 3: “Is authority in favor of 
amending the law?” 
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Question 




















Public 
: housing 
Responding dwelling 
units | 2 3 
ese 
New JOEY: ty Pass 2,806 | Yes.! Yes.| Yes. 
sid ee: 150 | Yes_| No-.| Yes. 
= Brunswick - .-- 449 Yes.| | — 
North Bergen------- 172 No -| ae a ‘ es 
phillipsburg --------- 400 | Yes-| No..| Yes 
Be cca cee 280 | Yes.| No-.| No. 
Be cn cansceuss 1,935 | Yes_| No__| Yes 
Guttenberg---------- 42 | Yes_| a | Se 
Hackensack ---------- 144 Yes | No.-| Yes 
Hoboken. ----------- 695 | Yes_|‘Yes_| Yes 
yerly-------------- 71 | No_-| No--} (@) 
omar. oon-~- 80 | Yes | No..| Yes 
ee. oS | 1,000 | Yes_| No--} Yes 
Miantic City oes 1,180 | Yes | No Yes 
Princeton.---------- 60 | Yes | No Yes 
Reena ke ea ucae 500 | Yes_| Yes} Yes. 
iene sacuae 496 | Yes_} No Yes. 
Perth Amboy-------- 510 | Yes_| Yes.| Yes 
West New York----- 120 | Yes.) Yes.| Yes 
Harrison .----------- 268 | Yes_| No-.-| Yes 
Newark...---------- 7,385 | Yes_| Yes Yes. 
Connect rd ph a aaa 4,123 | Yes_| No _| ¥es 
RR oS cocenene 800 | No -| No. Yes 
Danbury cowunen 303 No No | Yes 
Fast Hartford - .----- 1, 296 No--| No..| (') 
Waterbury - --------- 1, 379 | No..| No. .| Yes. 
Wa Tey ok City-...<- 92,297 | Yes Yes | Yes 
Yonkers eee Sat 1235 4 Yes | Yes } Yes 
North Hempstead - - 168 | Yes | Yes.| Yes 
Schenectady ..------- 957 | Yes_| No..| Yes 
Plattsburgh---------- 150 | No--| No | No. 
Rechester.........-.- 392 Yes No J Yes 
SS......aceccce- 1,422 | Yes Yes | Yes 
BE. oo cacsmasuws 668 Yes Yes | Yes 
Daffalo.......-.<--- 5,113 | Yes Yes | Yes 
Middletown _--..---- 100 | No_.| No-_-| Yes 
Paughkeepsie-_..--- | 186 | No_.| Yes | Yes 
ennsylvania: | ; | 5 : 
Pen hilsdelphia.. asuce-} 12,150 | Yes_| Yes.| Yes 
Harrisburg ----.----- 1,080 | No--| No | Yes 
Pittsburgh..........- | 7, 485 | Yes | Yes Yes 
NINN =< s<cene 656 | Yes_| No--| Yes 
Beaver County --.-.-- 2,030 | Yes_| No--| Yes. 
Bethlehem --...------ 1,472 | Yes_} No | Yes 
Ne ckkodbeel 1,374 | Yes.| No Yes 
RE... sos acwwn ae | 926 | Yes_| No..| Yes 
OO, 1, 300 | Yes _| No | Yes 
Mercer County--.--- | 516 | Yes | Yes Yes. 
a eae we aciarnaaas 

1 Equivocal replies. 

Norg.—In many cases where the answer is ‘‘No”’ to 
the first question authority officials have pointed out 
that they have received few applications because of the 
eoneral knowledge in the community that single elderly 
persons are ineligible under present laws. 





PERTINENT COMMENTS CONTAINED IN HOUSING 
AUTHORITY RESPONSES 


NEW JERSEY 


“I believe very strongly that changing the 
law permitting single elderly persons into 
low-rent housing projects, if qualified, will 
be of mutual benefit to the community and 
to applicants. * * * Provisions should be 
made for the elderly person to be separate 
and apart from the other tenants.”—Guy A. 
DeMuro, executive director, Passaic Housing 
Authority. 

“We do have a number of separate elderly 
persons as tenants who are residual mem- 
bers of two-person families on admittance 
** * definitely a need for providing hous- 
ing elderly single persons of low income.”— 
John E. Schulz, executive director, Long 
Branch Housing Authority. 

“Single elderly persons would probably 
rate minimum rents and our percentage of 
such would preclude any further admit- 
tance."—-L. G, Stratton, executive director, 
Beverly Housing Authority. 

“We have found in most cases where the 
Older persons have applied that they are 
receiving social-security benefits which are 
insufficient to meet expenses. In most cases 
due to the exorbitant rents they are paying 
it is necessary for them to receive additional 
subsistence either from county welfare or 
City welfare.”"—Joseph C. Barsalona, execu- 
tive director, Hackensack Housing Authority. 

“We must recognize this will become a 
fowing problem. We feel that the provision 
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of such housing would definitely benefit the 
community and the applicants.”—Robert A. 
Watson, executive director, Atlantic City 
Housing Authority. 

“Usually an old person, living alone, has 
an income consisting only of social secu- 
rity which makes it difficult * * * to pay 
for a 3- or 4-room apartment. The only 
other alternative is a furnished room. Cer- 
tainly they need assistance, specially since 
most of them, to our knowledge, are women 
and unable to find work because of their 
age.’’—Harry Pelio, secretary-treasurer, Gar- 
field Housing Authority. 

“The primary purpose of the program is to 
provide low-rent housing for families. Aged, 
single persons can always manage to live 
comfortably somewhere and I sincerely can- 
not see where the community or the individ- 
ual will be benefited by allowing them to 
occupy public housing.’—Harry J. Callaghan, 
executive director, Orange Housing Authority. 

“Changing the law * * * would be a very 
definite mutual benefit to the community 
and these applicants * * * our current files 
show approximately 650 such applications of 
persons who had to be refused public-hous- 
ing accommodations.”—Samuel Warrence, 
tenancy director, Newark Housing Authority. 


NEW YORK 


“We now have on hand approximately 4,000 
applications for apartments from single eld- 
erly persons whom we have been unable to ac- 
commodate in projects. In addition, it ap- 
pears that an additional 1,000 single persons 
will be displaced by clearance activities with- 
in the next 2 years and will require rehous- 
ing. (Since 19847 State-aided and city-aided 
projects have included 2 to 3 percent of 
apartments for single elderly persons.) We 
believe that the regulations, and if neces- 
sary, the law, should be changed * * * we 
have made a formal request that this change 
be made.”—-Warren Moscow, executive direc- 
tor, New York City Housing Authority. 

“We know that almost 1,200 of these pri- 
mary individuals, maintaining their own 
households, live in substandard housing. 
A change in the law * * * would be of sub- 
stantial benefit in that it would provide 
persons with low incomes an opportunity for 
decent housing which they have been here- 
tofore denied.”—Mary K. Nemmo, Research 
Director, Buffalo Housing Authority. 

“Yes. (Change of law desirable.) We are 
convinced of this providing certain obvious 
problems are prepared for in advance.”— 
William L. McGarry, Executive Director, 
Syracuse Housing Authority. 

“Yes, very much so (change in law) should 
single male be classified same as single fe- 
male?”—Emmett Burke, Secretary-Director, 
Yonkers Housing Authority. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


“The Health and Welfare Council in Phila- 
delphia has completed a study on the prob- 
lems of the aged in this community and has 
suggested that housing for this group be 
increased.”—Ephraim Glass, Chief, Rental 
and Occupancy Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority. 

“Public sentiment has been turned against 
us because of our turning down applica- 
tions from such single persons and the 
pathetic circumstances under which so many 
of them live—whether it be in rooms of their 
own or unwanted guests of relatives, stirs 
the sympathy of those with a true knowledge 
of their situation.”—Richard S. Coyle, Ten- 
ant Selection Supervisor, Reading Housing 
Authority. 

“We receive enough applications from sin- 
gle aged persons to make it imperative that 
the low-rent program should provide for 
their placement at rents they can afford. 
* * * We also believe that if permission is 
ultimately given to authorities to accept 
these applicants they should provide con- 
veniences within the structures and, through 
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community facilities, also benefit these per- 
sons.”—Ralph J. Bartholomew, executive 
director, Bethlehem Housing Authority. 

“Have advocated at different conferences 
with PHA that the law be changed.”—Joseph 
A. McNulty, executive director, Scranton 
Housing Authority. 


CONNECTICUT 


“We would feel that we can perform a pub- 
lic service by making one-bedroom units 
available to elderly lone persons. Since 
younger couples outgrow these units quickly, 
making them available to older persons would 
contribute to the growing problem of provid- 
ing housing for the aging and also help re- 
duce vacancy loss now experienced at times 
when we do not have eligible applicants on 
hand for vacant one-bedroom units.”—D. G. 
Lyons, executive director, Hartford Housing 
Authority. 


“We believe that some legislation should 
be enacted to provide housing for people of 
advanced years * * * any proposed housing 
should provide some supervision as to daily 
checks in rooms, dormitories, or other- 
wise.’’-—John J. Kennedy, executive director, 
Stratford Housing Authority. 











H. R. 2878 
A bill to authorize the Public Housing Com- 
missioner to enter into agreements with 
local public housing authorities for the 
admission of single persons, in hardship 
cases, to federally assisted low-rent hous- 
ing projects 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 15 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C., 
sec. 1415) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 


“(10) The Commissioner shall include 
such provisions in contracts made pursuant 
to this act after the date of enactment of 
this subsection, and he shall negotiate with 
the public housing agencies involved such 
modifications of previously existing contracts, 
as may be necessary (A) to permit single 
persons whose incomes do not exceed appli- 
cable maximum income limits to be admitted 
to any low-rent housing project in any case 
where a duly authorized official of the public 
housing agency involved determines that ex- 
ceptional circumstances exist which warrant 
such admission and that such admission will 
not prevent or delay the admission of any 
eligible family to the project, and (B) to 
provide, for persons so admitted, the same 
conditions for continued occupancy as apply 
with respect to family tenants.” 





Position of Leather and Shoe Industries 
on the Cattle Hide, Calfskin, and Kipskin 


Situation in the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I attach a 
statement of the Tanners’ Council of 
America, Inc., on the position of leather 
and shoe industries on the cattle hide, 
calfskin, and kipskin situation in the 
United States. I think this documenta- 
tion by the Tanners’ Council should be 
brought to the attention of my colleagues 
as well as to the attention of the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture. 
follows: 

When it first became known early in Jan- 
uary 1956 that the Department of Agricul- 
ture had declared cattlehides, calfskins and 
kipskins to be in surplus in the United 
States, the leather and shoe industries in this 
country were shocked and amazed. Facts 
were at once submitted to the Department 
of Agriculture, facts which the leather and 
shoe industries believe are incontrovertible. 
In the opinion of these industries it was, 
and remains, impossible for any observer to 
declare cattlehides, calfskins and kips in 
surplus according to any conceivable mean- 
ing of the word “surplus.” Tanners, shoe 
manufacturers and shoe retailers remain 
deeply concerned and apprehensive about the 
position taken by the Department of Agri- 
culture for these reasons: 

1. Declaration of surplus wholly inconsist- 
ent with market trends. 

It was pointed out to the Department of 
Agriculture that the declaration of surplus 
was absolutely inconsistent with market 
trends during 1955. During that year cattle 
hides advanced 23 percent, calfskins, 44 per- 
cent, and kips 38 percent. How could such 
price advances take place if there was a 
surplus? It was pointed out that packers 
were selling hides and skins from animals not 
yet slaughtered because there were no stocks 
on hand. Would producers be selling far 
ahead into the future kill if there was a 
surplus? 

2. Sharp decline in stocks during 1955. 

Stocks of hides and skins have declined 
sharply during the past year and calfskins, 
kips, and various types of cattle hides are 
now in short supply. During 1955 there was 
an acute drop in pipeline stocks, a drop of 
approximately 1,400,000 cattle hides and 
1,100,000 calfskins and kips. This drop in 
stocks, as pointed out, was great enough to 
require suppliers to sell into future kill in 
the absence of inventories. With shrinkage 
in stocks within the United States, inflation- 
ary price tinder has been created. That is 
perfectly plain from the following com- 
parison: 


The statement 


Cattle | cattskins 
hides and kips 


27, 400, 000 
23, 500, 000 
5, 300, 000 


1, 400, 000 


13, 300, 000 
12, 400, 000 
2, 000, 000 


1955 total supply 
Domestic use_ 

Net exports 
Reduction in stocks- -..- 1, 100, 000 


The reduction in stocks during 1955 oc- 
curred through domestic use and commer- 
cial export without Government aid or sub- 
sidy other than minor ICA allocations. 

3. Inaccurate data furnished to and used 
by Department of Agriculture. 

It would appear that inaccurate data had 
been furnished to the Department of Agri- 
culture. In a statement dated February 6, 
1956, entitled “Basis for Hide and Skin Sur- 
plus Declaration by Department of Agricul- 
ture,” the Department cites figures of do- 
mestic supply and consumption. Accord- 
ing to these figures, hide and skin inven- 
tories in the United States increased by 10,- 
300,000 pieces ' between January 1, 1950, and 
January 1, 1956. Such an increase would be 
astronomical and fantastic. It is not in 
tanners’ stocks, it is not in packers’ stocks, 
it is not in the cold storage figures cited by 
the Department of Agriculture. Such an in- 
crease did not occur even during the great 
historic drought slaughter of 1934. In fact, 
there could be no storage space anywhere 
in the United States to hold even a frac- 
tion of the stocks indicated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s incorrect figures. 

The Department of Agriculture has shown 
no breakdown of this theoretical accumula- 
tion as between hides on the one hand, and 
calfskins and kips on the other. If the De- 
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partment had shown a breakdown, it would 
have indicated the remarkable result that 
73 percent of the fantastic theoretical ac- 
cumulation was in calfskin and kips. But, 
it is in calfskins and kips that supply is 
actually strained to the point of extreme 
hardship and prices are most inflated. 

Anyone familiar with hide and skin mar- 
kets in the slightest degree knows that sup- 
plies were short at the beginning of 1956. 
Every market bulletin and trade paper in 
November and December 1955 and in January 
1956 emphasized the fact that hides and 
skins had been sold into future production. 
For example the National Provisioner, the 
leading trade paper in the meat packing in- 
dustry, states in the February 11 issue: “Calf- 
skin and kipskin markets quiet due to lack 
of offerings. Pratt’s report of February 9 
stated: ‘Killers are in a well sold up position 
and some of the packers are sold through 
February and possibly into March at some 
points.” 

Apparently no effort had been made by the 
Department of Agriculture to test or check 
the implifications of the extraordinary fig- 
ures it used by reference to actual trade facts 
and conditions. Even the most limited in- 
quiry would have disclosed that hide and 
skin supplies were tight. To tanners and 
shoe manufacturers the very statement, for 
example, that calfskins and kips are in sur- 
plus is incredible and ridiculous. With 
prices for these raw materials high, the 
industry problem is how to secure larger 
supplies to maintain present shoe produc- 
tion. Output of calf and kip leather in 1955 
was 20 percent below prewar levels and for 
no other reason than the shortage of raw- 
stock. To assert that calkskins and kips are 
in surplus when tanners, shoe manufactur- 
ers, and shoe retailers are beset by lack of 
sufficient supplies, is completely unrealistic 
and incorrect. 

4. Prices in determination of surplus. 


Reference is made by the Department of 
Agriculture to comparative prices in the de- 
termination of whether commodities such as 
hides and skins are in surplus. The state- 
ment is made by the Department of Agri- 
culture that, “Prices of calf and kipskins 
showed a fairly large increase during the 
year, but still are not high in relationship 
to the consumer price level.” The consumer 
price level, according to the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, is currently 91 
percent higher than in 1939. Calfskins at 
present are 150 percent to 175 percent higher 
than in 1939. It is inconceivable that the 
Department of Agriculture believes the calf- 
skin price level not high. 

No consideration seems to have been given 
by the Department to the tremendous in- 
vasion of cattlehide leather markets in the 
postwar period by synthetic and substitute 
products. These materials are directly com- 
petitive with cattlehides. As a result of 
technological change, it is utterly meaning- 
less to make price comparisons with the past 
because synthetics present competitive ceil- 
ings which cannot be ignored. The leather 
industry has launched, without any aid or 
subsidy from Government, extensive pro- 
grams of scientific research, product develop- 
ment, and promotion to expand domestic 
markets for hides. The industry’s efforts 
have met with considerable success and the 
domestic outlet for cattlehides has been 
steadily expanded for the past 3 years. It is 
noteworthy that hide and skin prices by the 
end of 1955 had advanced sharply, although 
livestock prices in the same period had de- 
clined substantially. 

Any Government action creating artificial 
and unjustified increases in cattiehide prices 
could easily destroy leather markets and 
therefore the outlet for cattlehides. Apart 
from the injury this would cause to indus- 
try and consumers, the ultimate result would 
be destruction of the domestic and principal 
market for cattlehides. z 
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5. Raw material and shoe prices 

The price structure of shoes and t 
leather goods rests upon raw material — 
namely cattlehides, calfskins, and kj 
During the past 2 years the price structing 
of shoes and leather goods has been — 
tively stable. If this stability is disturbe, 
by any developments in raw Materials whj E 
are not attributable to the free operation ot 
supply and demand, there could be shar . 
inflationary consequences. Shoes ae 
staple and basic item in the cost of living 
At a time when Government and busines, 
are making every effort to promote stability 
and avoid the boom-or-bust cycles of th, 
past, it is vital that no step be taken - 
dislocate an important segment of the 
economy. 

6. Declaration 
Damocles. 

The leather and shoe industries have neve 
and do not now object to the application of 
the “buy American” principle in connection 
with aid allocations by the Internationa] 
Cooperation Administration. If the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture’s declaration was made 
only to effectuate that principle with respect 
to hides and skins, then the industry can 
only regret that other administrative proce- 
dures were not employed. In view of the 
facts of the leather and shoe industries, the 
serious problems confronting tanners, shoe 
manufacturers, and shoe retailers, it would 
be unthinkable for the declaration of syr. 
plus to be used for any other purposes. As 
long as the Department of Agriculture's dec. 
laration remains, the leather and shoe indus. 
tries must regard it as a sword of Damocles, 
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of surplus is SWord of 


A Negro Editor Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers a significant editorial which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Brunswick 
News in Brunswick, Ga., written by 4 
New Jersey Negro editor in opposition 
to agitators for social integration: 

The editorial follows: 

A NEGRO EpITor SPEAKS 


Davis Lee, Negro publisher of the Newark 
(N. J.) Telegraph, expressed the view of many 
colored citizens when he condemned inte- 
gration and “the agitators who are speal- 
heading the movement.” 

The following recently appeared in Lee's 
column in the Telegraph: 

“After viewing the Negro’s position in the 
North and South, one begins to wonder just 
what does the Negro want? Does he want 
an equal educational opportunity, or does he 
just want integration? 

“The Negro does have integration in some 
communities in some of the Eastern and 
Northern States, but he doesn’t have an equal 
educational opportunity anywhere in the 
North. He can attend the schools of his 
choice, but he is denied the job of his choice 
Rarely is he able to get the job for which 
he was trained. 

“This fight for integration is being sup 
ported by organized labor, yet Negroes alt 
denied membership in the engineers and 
draftsmen’s union, in the machinists and 
electricians unions. Many carpenters and 
plumbers unions are closed to Negroes in the 
North. 

“The southern Negro is in a better position 
than the northern Negro, educationally. ‘ 


present an honest effort is being made to give 
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ern Negro an equal opportunity to 
the a aeatiot. and new job opportunities 


. pecoming available daily for trained 


"i ihe southern Negro is seeking greater 


. al opportunities he has them. He 
Pet aie under integration the op- 

unities which he now has. He plays the 
major role in an educational system which 
he directs. Under integration he will not be 
in@ directing position. 

“at this point, and in view of the fore- 

ing, it is crystal clear that the agitators 
who are spearheading this movement are not 
interested in an equal educational oppor- 
tunity for the southern Negro. 

“and no matter what problems the Negro 
has, integration is not the solution. You 
can't solve a racial problem by mixing the 
races. South America is a good example of 
the racial chaos that will result. 

“The Negro has a rich heritage, and he 
should be fighting to retain his racial iden- 
tity. In less than 100 years he has risen 
from the abject position of a chattel slave 
to become a first-class citizen, enjoying all 
the rights, privileges, and opportunities en- 
joyed by other citizens. 

“He should welcome the opportunity, 
whenever it presents itself, to run his own 
schools, hospitals, churches, etc. He should 
never permit himself to be placed in the posi- 
tion of asking others to accept him in their 
society or to recognize him as their equal. 
He should conduct himself in such a manner 
that all men would respect him with open 
arms and regard his friendship as an honor. 

“There is not a white man anywhere in 
the world who knew Dr. George Washington 
Carver, the renowned scientist, who doesn’t 
cherish the honor. 

“No, integration is not the solution to our 
problem. What we need is better qualified 
leaders, educationally and morally, who will 
teach the masses of our race what to do with 
the opportunities we have. 

“The southern Negro is being grossly mis- 
led by outsiders who are not familiar with 
the situation. If the southern Negroes 
banded themselves together, raised $10 mil- 
lion, and employed the world’s best lobbyists 
and sent them to Washington, they could not 
get legislation passed which would give them 
the opportunities they already have. 

“If the southern Negro doesn’t wake up 
fast he will not only lose the opportunities 
which he has, but he will find himself in the 
same boat with the northern Negro, with 
nothing to live on but integration.” 


Man’s Relation With Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the text of a letter of Archbishop Joseph 
F. Rummel, of New Orleans, which clear- 
ly sets forth the proper approach to the 
Problem of man’s relation with man. 
The letter gives evidence in both the Old 
and New Testament for the proper so- 
cial relations between man and man. 
The archbishop’s letter is as follows: 

To the Clergy, Religious, and Laity Archdio- 
cese of New Orleans 

DeaRLy BreLovep IN CuptsT: Difficult in- 
deed is the approach to a propitious solu- 
ton according to Christian principles of 
justice and charity of the problem of racial 
integration in our schools, especially in the 
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deep South, where for more than a century 
and a half segregation has been accepted 
without serious question or challenge. 

For months we have prayed, studied, and 
consulted about the problem with a sense of 
our responsibility for the welfare of all souls 
that constitute the spiritual family for which 
in virtue of our office as archbishop we are 
responsible before God. With an appeal to 
the Holy Spirit we now submit for careful 
consideration the following results, especi- 
ally regarding the moral difficulties which 
segregation presents. 

1. Racial segregation as such is morally 
wrong and sinful because it is a denial of 
the unity and solidarity of the human race 
as conceived by God in the creation of man 
in Adam and Eve. Male and female He 
created them and breathed into them the 
spirit of life and commanded them to in- 
crease and multiply and fill. the earth. 
Throughout the pages of the Old Testament 
and the New there is constant recurrence 
of this truth, that all mankind has in Adam 
and Eve one common father and mother and 
one common destiny, namely to serve God in 
this world and find eternal happiness with 
Him in the world to come. 

In 1954 Pope Pius XII directed attention 
to the fact that Christ gave to all the Apos- 
tles the mandate to “make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I 
have commanded you; and behold, I am with 
you all days, even unto the consummation of 
the world” (Matthew xxviii: 19). From 
this the Holy Father concludes that bishops 
too share the teaching authority of the 
Pope, the successor of St. Peter; that all men, 
all truth, dogmatic, moral, and social, fall 
within the purview of that teaching author- 
ity, and that when their teaching is in com- 
munion with that of the Holy See, they enjoy 
the pledge of His divine presence and guid- 
ance “all days, even unto the consummation 
of the world.” 

The Holy Father in the same document in- 
dicates that Christ “sent His Apostles, as He 
had been sent by the Father, to teach all na- 
tions everything they had heard from Him” 
(cf. Matthew xxviii: 19-20). The Apos- 
tles are, therefore, by divine right the true 
doctors and teachers in the church. In the 
same allocution Pope Pius XII also states 
that under the guidance of the Holy Father 
and the bishops religious teachings may be 
worked out by capable priests, who as spe- 
cialists apply the principles of canon law 
and moral theology to such questions. When 
their conclusions are approved by higher 
authority, they are regarded as safe norms 
of conscience and conduct. This is precisely 
the procedure which we must apply to the 
probiem of race segregation. 

2. Racial segregation is morally wrong and 
sinful because it is a denial of the unity and 
universality of the redemption. The Eternal 
Son of God, Christ Jesus our Lord, ‘came into 
the wotld to redeem and save all men, to die 
for all men on the cross, to make the life of 
grace available through the church and the 
sacraments for all men, to embrace all men 
in His mystical body on earth, and in the life 
of glory in Heaven. 

Racial segregation would draw the color 
line across the inspiring plan of the redemp- 
tion and thus sin against the divine provi- 
dence, the love and the mercy that conceived 
and carried out the wonderful mystery. 

Speaking for the Old Testament on this 
unity of the human race, we have the Prophet 
Malachi stating: ‘‘ Have we not all one 
father? Hath not one God created us? Why 
then docth everyone of us despise his brother, 
violating the covenant of our fathers?” 
(Malachi 2: 10.) And St. Paul has these 
pregnant words to offer for the New Testa- 
ment in his letter to the Corinthians: “For 
in one spirit were we all baptized into one 
body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whéther 
bond or free; and in one spirit we have all 
been made to drink” (I Corinthians xii: 13). 
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And our present Holy Father Pope Pius XII 
refers in a recent allocution to “* * * that 
law of human solidarity and charity which 
is dictated and imposed by our common 
origin and by the equality of rational nature 
in all men, to whatever people they be- 
long. * * * A marvelous vision,” the Holy 
Father calls it, “which makes us see the 
human race in the unity of one common 
origin in God, ‘one God and father of all, 
Who is above all, and through all and in us 
all’; in the unity of nature which in every 
man is equally composed of material body 
and spiritual, immortal soul; in the unity of 
dwelling place, the earth, of whose resources 
all men can by natural right avail themselves, 
to sustain and develop life; in the unity of 
the supernatural end, God Himself, to whom 
all should tend, in the unity of means to 
secure that end.” (Cf. On the Function of 
the State in the Modern World, p. 11, ed., 
Paulist Press.) 

3. Racial segregation is morally wrong and 
sinful because it is basically a violation of 
the dictates of justice and the mandate of 
love, which in obedience to God’s will must 
regulate the relations between all men. To 
deny to members of a certain race, just be- 
cause they are members of that race, certain 
rights and opportunities, civic or economic, 
educational or religious, recreational or so- 
cial, imposes upon them definite hardships 
and humiliations, frustrations, and impedi- 
ments to progress which condemn them to 
perpetual degradation which is only a step 
removed from slavery. 

Such indignities are grievous violations of 
Christian justice and charity, which cannot 
be justified in this modern age of enlighten- 
ment and loudly proclaimed democracy. Of 
violations of charity, St. Thomas Aquinas says 
in his work about the Two Precepts of 
Charity: That men having the same nature 
are morally bound to love one another. It is 
Thomas’ teaching “* * * * every animal 
loves its like,’ wherefore since all men are 
alike in nature, they ought to love one an- 
other. Therefore to hate one’s neighbor is 
contrary to, not only the divine law, but also 
the law of nature” (Eccles., XIII, 19). 

4. Because the emancipation during the 
War Between the States involved certain 
physical and economic hardships, racial seg- 
regation was regarded with toleration but 
never justifiable as a permanent racial ad- 
justment. Even the Catholic Church consid- 
ered it wise and necessary to give separate 
church and school facilities to Negroes to af- 
ford them the opportunity to practice their 
faith more freely and educate their children 
more fully than was often possible in mixed 
congregations, but this arrangement was 
never intended to be permanent. 

This is attested by Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Francis Janssens, D. D., who initiated 
the program with the remark that he did so 
very reluctantly and in the hope that it 
would be possible after a brief period to have 
all Catholics worship under the same roof. 

We come now to the reason for segrega- 
tion at least in the school. These reasons are, 
for the most part, unwarranted generaliza- 
tions in which it is aimed to give the impres- 
sion that all members of the Negro race, and 
especially all Negro children, are tainted with 
virtually all the alleged defects. 

The amazing fact is that as a race they are 
not still more generally lacking in mental 
ability, culture, moral self-control, immunity 
from social diseases, criminal propensities, 
etc., When you consider the neglect and bar- 
riers to which they have been exposed in 
education, general culture, economic oppor- 
tunities, respectable housing facilities, con- 
tact with stable social institutions, and the 
more dignified ways of life. 

Although living and moving in the mael- 
strom of city or rural life, the laws and cus- 
toms built up around the mystic term seg- 
regation have practically relegated Negroes 
to an islandlike existence. They emerge to 
work, toil, and serve even in the intimacy of 
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the white home and family, but segregation 
cuts off the free avenues to progress in the 
better things of life that are synonymous 
with Christian civilization. This condition 
in itself is an indictment against continuing 
segregation indefinitely as its advocates en- 
vision. 

This statement would become unbearably 
long were we to analyze even briefly the al- 
leged mental defects, moral and criminal 
propensities, economic shortcomings and so- 
cial disabilities, and dangers which form the 
general basis for continuing segregation. We 
are having these allegations examined objec- 
tively by competent judges and may an- 
nounce the result in due time. For the 
present we can only state that there are 
differences between the races on these points, 
but there is also much generalization and 
much emotionalism. 

We wish to assure the clergy, the reli- 
gious and the laity of the archdiocese that 
we are giving to this important problem our 
most serious thought, study, and consulta- 
tion, not to speak of the many prayers which 
we offer daily for divine light and guidance, 
because we realize the importance of the is- 
sue which is involved. 

Nothing would please us more than to be 
able at the present moment to render a de- 
cision that would serve as a guide for 
priests, teachers, and parents. However, 
there are still many vital circumstances 
which require further study and considera- 
tion if our decision is to be based upon wis- 
dom, prudence, and the genuine spiritual 
welfare of all concerned. 

Hence, we plead with all of you for per- 
severance in prayer in order that the final 
decision may be in conformity with the will 
of Christ and the highest interest of souls 
according to the mind of Holy Mother 
Church. May we likewise unite in prayer 
that the decision, when made, will be ac- 
cepted in the spirit of Christian charity and 
justice and in that unity of mind, heart, and 
will which must always characterize the 
family of God. 

This is a problem which should be worked 
out not in an atmosphere of wrangling or 
contention or discord or hatred but in a 
spirit of conciliation and with a desire to 
achieve peace through justice and charity. 
Prayer and calmness of spirit are much 
needed in all our hearts, and for these we 
plead in the name of the Divine Prince of 
Peace: “Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give to you; not as the world gives do I give 
to you.” (John xiv, 27.) 

May this peace be shared by all of us now 
and during the time of deliberation, and 
may it endure in our midst for all time. 
Such is the prayer of 

Your Shepherd in Christ, 

JOSEPH FRANCIS RUMMEL, 
Archbishop of New Orleans. 

FEAST OF Our Lapy or LOURDES, 

February 11, 1956. 





Annual Banquet of Alumni of Douglas 
High School, Douglas, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I was 
recently privileged to attend the annual 
banquet of the alumni of Douglas High 
School in Douglas, Ga. The meeting was 
held in the beautiful school dining room. 
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The entire program was excellent, but 
the outstanding feature was an address 
by the guest speaker, Miss Virginia Tan- 
ner, of Baltimore, assistant director of 
public relations for the B. & O. Railroad. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an account of this wonderful 
banquet, including excerpts from Miss 
Tanner’s address, and also an editorial 
account of the banquet by Mr. J. H. 
Green, of the Douglas Enterprise: 

OvEr 400 Honor Memory oF DHS Tuat Is No 
MorE—ALUMNI OFFICERS NAMED 


Smiles on every face, fellowship with old 
friends, a delicious meal, and a splendid ad- 
dress by a distinguished alumna, combined 
to offer the best reunion ever for Douglas 
High graduates here Monday night. And 
over 400 accepted the invitation to enjoy the 
evening. Folks came to Douglas from many 
points for the fourth annual banquet that 
turned out to be the biggest party ever 
staged by the association. 

There were no dull moments during the 
entire evening. The program was full and 
complete, but unusually interesting. 

Former football captain, David Sims, a 
ministerial student, gave the invocation, and 
the crowd feasted on a meal prepared by the 
Coffee High Lunchroom staff under Mrs. Ber- 
nard Drew's direction. 

MAYOR WELCOMES 


Douglas Mayor Elie Holton, member of 
the 1943 class, greeted the gathering with a 
cordial welcome on behalf of the city. 

Special guests at the banquet were intro- 
duced by Joe Sports, the publicity director 
for the association. They were: Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. E. M. Thompson, Principal 
and Mrs. T. H. Wall, Coach and Mrs. Van 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Cottingham, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. S. Tally, Mrs. Melvin Tanner, Mrs. 
Cc. L. Lott, Sr., Mrs. J. B. Thrasher, Congress- 
woman Iris Blitch and Mr. Blitch. 

Associate Vice President Jimmy Tanner, a 
student of Georgia Tech, read letters from 
absent members—one from as far away as 
Germany. (Arriving a day late was a greet- 
‘ing from East Africa from Rev. Travis Mc- 
Donald.) 

A telegram was read from Thomas D’Ales- 
sandro, mayor of Baltimore, Md., wishing the 
gathering a successful evening. 

Miss Elizabeth Lott, one of two top honor 
grads in 1930, was in line to introduce the 
featured speaker of the evening, Miss Vir- 
ginia Tanner, of Baltimore, assistant director 
of public relations for the B. & O. Railroad. 

Miss Tanner inspired the audience with 
her ability to recall personalities of persons 
she has known through the years. 


“BECAUSE I REMEMBER” 


She said, ‘‘Whatever Iam. * * * Whatever 
you are, Douglas, Ga., is a part of the warp 
and woof of our beings. Perhaps I make 
some of the decisions I do today because I 
remember * * * the way Peterson Avenue 
used to look on Saturday afternoon—down 
near Naef Thomas’ corner * * * when the 
farmers and their families swarmed the side- 
walks—their mule-drawn wagons parked on 
back-steet lots—wagons now replaced with 
sleek trucks and station wagons. * * * And 
I remember Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Tally sitting 
straight and proud in the front pew of the 
Baptist Curch on a Sunday morning sur- 
rounded by their children. * * * He was 
proud of the nickname “Pop” Tally, proud 
to have it known that he was the head of one 
of the town’s largest families. * * * And 
then there was Mrs. Heath on the telephone, 
‘Any news this week.’ To me she will always 


be the busy reporter chronicling the doings 
of us and our families. * * * 

“Life had its grimmer, senicomic notes. 
There was, for instance, Belle Hammock com- 
ing to our door, with her shrill and quavering 
cry ‘Any huckleberries today?’ “ 
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AND NEW YORK STYLES 


“And who could ever forget Mrs. Abe H 
rie? Red hair, full of talk and lovable, sn 
brought the styles of New York to Dou: 1 P 
You went in to look at a dress and she - se 
her spiel, ‘I pledge you my word of eee 
it’s the smartest thing of the season, * 7 
Had you in mind when I bought it in Ne 
York.’ What matter if she had told tw 
same thing to the last five customers vine 
on the dress. It was a line and we all kne 
it—but we loved it. * * * And we loved Mee 
Harris. She was part of our town.” : 


FRANKLY RAILROADING 


Miss Tanner concluded her address with 
the topic “Frankly Railroading,” in which 
she briefly described some of her interestin, 
duties at the public-relations department z 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, America's 
oldest railroad. 

By popular demand, she gave a first-hand 
story of her ‘‘now famous ride” in a locomo- 
tive cab with Van Johnson, an event highly 
publicized prior to her coming to Douglas 
for the banquet. 

The now charmed audience gave severaj 
rounds of applause for the distinguisheq 
speaker as she concluded the evening aq. 
dress. 

Mrs. Melvin Tanner, mother of the speaker 
and former teacher at Douglas High was pre- 
sented a 5-year subscription to the Douglas 
papers in appreciation for her devotion and 
interest through the years. 

A financial report was given by Joe Sports, 
during which time nearly $200 was pledged 
to the alumni association for expenses of 
the banquet. 

The association elected Miss Elizabeth Lott, 
1930, to serve as next year’s president. Joe 
Sports was chosen vice president, and other 
officers were Mrs. Virginia Ward and Wini- 
fred Merrier, secretaries, and John R. Reece, 
Jr., treasurer. 

The banquet was concluded with an in- 
formal reunion by classes of Douglas High 
graduates. 





OvER Our Way 
(By J. H. Green) 


Through the courtesy of my friend Joe 
Sports I had the happly privilege of attend- 
ing the annual banquet of the alumni of 
Douglas High School last Monday night. It 
was a great occasion. They had an interest- 
ing program. The main speaker, Miss Vir- 
ginia Tanner, of Baltimore, Md., a former 
graduate of the school delivered a great ad- 
dress, 

There were many outstanding things about 
the alumni meeting. The place of meeting 
was in the new cafeteria-auditorium of the 
Coffee County High School, one of the most 
beautiful high school dining rooms in the 
State. The number present, about 400, was 
the largest group of high-school alumni, their 
husbands, wives, and friends, ever assembled 
in a high-school alumni meeting in Georgia. 

It was an unusual meeting in the fact that 
the spotlight was focused upon former girl 
graduates of the school. Congresswoman IRIs 
BuitcH, Eighth District of Georgia, Miss Vir- 
ginia Tanner, former teacher, journalist, and 
nationally known railroad official, and Miss 
Elizabeth Lott, local high-school instructor, 
educational leader, youth counselor, public 
speaker, and civic worker, were given special 
prominence on the program. 

Miss Virginia Tanner was accompanied on 
the trip to Douglas by her mother, Mrs. Mel- 
vin Tanner, former teacher in the Douglas 
School, who also was an honored leader for 
years in the First Baptist Church of Douglas 
and one of Coffee County’s most beloved 
Christian women. Miss Virginia Tanner is 
the daughter of the late Melvin Tanner, who 
for many years was Superintendent of 
Schools in Coffee County, and planned and 
initiated the now completed public school 
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lidation program. Mr. Tanner was one 
¢ the South’s distinguished gentlemen. 

In choosing Miss Virginia Tanner to give 
the main address the alumni brought back 


conso 


to Douglas one ot its most distinguished 
citizens for the occasion. Miss Tanner, as 
revealed in her address, has absorbed into 
ner fine and useful life the finest and noblest 
of the deep South’s traditions. Of parti- 
cular interest to this writer was her vivid 
word picture of her childhood and teen- 
age years in Douglas, where she received the 
yision and inspiration to go out and accom- 
plish great things in life. 

In working her way up to her present high 
official post with the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Miss Tanner has defied and con- 
uered the old tradition and custom of “men 
only” for high places in the opertation and 
management of railroads. She is emmi- 
nently qualified for her work. At the special 
request of many friends the latter part of 
ner address was given to an explanation of 
the type of work she does and the many ex- 
periences she had with the great and famous 
people who have used the B. & O. Railroad 
for travel. 

The alumni banquet of the Douglas High 
School was a huge success. It was a fine 
way for old friends to get together and en- 
joy again the warm spirit of the old high 
school, where they had spent years in “blood, 
sweat and tears” before receiving the high 
school diploma which marked a milestone in 
their educational life. 

While seated among the fine men and 
women who have gone out from Douglas 
High to live useful and successful lives I 
wondered if any other high school in South 
Georgia could show a more impressive record. 
As I entered the auditorium several friends 
jokingly asked, “What class did you graduate 
in?” Of course they knew I was no high 
school graduate, for poor country boys had 
very little opportunity to attend high school 
in my school years. 

But it was a happy privilege to share with 
many of my friends the proud spirit of the 
Douglas High School. It gave me abiding 
joy to see. the daughter of one of my close 
personal friends honored and hear her elo- 
quent address as she honored her parents, 
her school and her community. Long live 
the warm school spirit of “Old Douglas 
High.” 





Facts About Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee which appropriated $880,660,050 to 
the Department of Agriculture for gen- 
eral farm activities for the past year, and 
an increase of $2 billion to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to continue to 
buy and store farm products, I think the 
facts we learned and the study we have 
fiven the farm problem qualifies me, to 
some extent, to discuss it. 

Let us start on the premise that agri- 
Culture is far too important to the wel- 
fare of the farmers and the economy of 
our Nation to be used as a political foot- 
ball in the hope of securing the farmers’ 
vote. 

You cannot solve the farm problems by 
waving a political wand. To solve them 
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we must throw politics out the window, 
get the facts, and treat the cause of the 
problem. 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS AND THE CAUSE? 


Most farmers know the cause is over- 
production; that the mountain of sur- 
plus farm products held by the Govern- 
ment overhanging the market is depress= 
ing farm prices and driving them down. 

NINETY-PERCENT PRICE SUPPORTS 


During World War II, when European 
nations were fighting and could not pro- 
duce farm commodities, we joined as 
their allies and asked the farmers of this 
country to produce all food possible, of- 
fering them the wartime emergency in- 
centive that the Government would buy 
or store all the surplus wheat, corn, and 
certain other products, guaranteeing 
them 90 percent of parity. This was 
strictly emergency legislation for the 
duration of the war. The farmers 
brought into production millions of 
acres of new land—much of it in the 
West—and increased production tremen- 
dously. 

Mr. Speaker, the trouble arose when 
peace came. Instead of lowering the 
emergency incentive to produce, the 
Truman administration continued the 
incentive which compelled the Govern- 
ment to continue to buy and continue to 
loan on storage through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation until the Govern- 
ment now owns about $8.500,000,000 of 
surplus farm products. Most of the sur- 
Pluses that are depressing the farmers’ 
market today have been piled up higher 
each year since the close of World War 
II in 1945. 


YEAR’S SUPPLY OF WHEAT STORED 


AS we approached the wheat harvest 
last year, the Government owned 1 bil- 
lion bushels of wheat—more than enough 
to supply the people a year; then, we had 
to buy and store much of the 860-million- 
bushel wheat crop of last year. These 
surpluses have increased until it now 
costs the Government over $1 million a 
day alone for storage, or $365 million a 
year. 

In 1953 we passed the flexible price- 
support law, giving Secretary Benson the 
right to support prices between 8242 and 
90 percent on basic commodities which 
was not to take effect until we began to 
harvest the wheat crop in 1955. Not- 
withstanding that the flexible support 
law did not begin to take effect on basic 
commodities until the harvest of last 
year, there has been a constant barrage 
of criticism and statements that the flex- 
ible support price program has failed. 
The facts are the program did not have 
a fair chance to affect farm prices. 

Those seeking to gain political ad- 
vantage now charge flexible price sup- 
ports with bringing about lower prices, 
when, in fact, they know that the over 
$8 billion surplus in farm commodities, 
piled up under high 90 percent rigid sup- 
port prices, is the real cause that is de- 
pressing farm prices. 

I yield to no one in my desire to help 
solve the farmers’ problem, so that these 
men and women who toil long hours may 
at the earliest possible date fully share 
in the general prosperity of this coun- 
try. 
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I speak as one Member of Congress 
who throughout the war supported the 
90-percent-parity price for farmers. If 
I felt a continuation of such supports was 
in the best interest of the farmers, I 
would not hesitate to support them to- 
day. However, I have become convinced 
that if we continue the wartime incen- 
tive to produce billions of dollars worth 
of farm products that we do not now 
need, and build up this mountain of sur- 
pluses higher and higher; that such a 
course will continue to price the farmers 
products out of the world market, and 
will destroy the use of the Commodity 
Credit Corporaiton, making it unable to 
buy and store his products and will bring 
chaos to the farmers of the Nation. 

FLEXIBLE PRICE SUPPORTS NOT NEW 


Mr. Speaker, flexible farm price sup- 
ports are not new. We had them before 
World War II. Keep this in mind. Wheat 
in 1940 was supported at 57 percent. In 
1948 the platforms of both parties en- 
dorsed flexible price supports. Presi- 
dent Truman then recommended flexible 
price supports to the 80th Congress, and 
this is what he said: 

Now we must look ahead to a farm price 
support policy geared to our improved econ- 
omy. Many shifts in production will have to 
be made and flexible price supports will help 
us make them in an orderly manner. 


We passed in that Congress flexible 
support prices for basic commodities 
ranging from 75 to 90 percent, and it was 
supported almost unanimously by Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. How- 
ever, when the Korean war broke out 
shortly thereafter it was decided not to 
make the law effective, and the 90-per- 
cent support price continued until we 
passed the flexible support price law 
in 1953. 

It is fair to assume had the Korean 
war been averted that flexible support 
prices would have been continued, this 
mountain of surpluses would have been 
averted, agricultural production would 
have been more in line with home con- 
sumption and exports, and the farmers 
would have been generally prosperous, 
and we would not be bothered with this 
vexing problem today. 

May I point out that every Secretary 
of Agriculture for 20 years, all Demo- 
crats, recommended flexible price sup- 
ports. They included Henry Wallace, 
Clinton Anderson—who still favors such 
flexible supports—Claude Wickard, and 
Charles Brannan. Is it not strange in 
the face of this record such a great hue 
and cry has gone up against flexible 
price supports as if it was a complete 
stranger to them by men like Truman, 
Brannan, Kefauver, Stevenson, and Har- 
riman? One does not have to stretch his 
imagination too far to conclude they are 
more interested in trying to take a polit- 
ical advantage of the farmer’s present 
distress than they are in really helping 
to solve his problem. 

Clinton Anderson, one of the greatest 
Secretaries of Agriculture this Nation 
has ever had, and a Democrat, with Sen- 
ator AIKEN and other Republicans and 
Democrats in the Senate, and the House 
of Representatives, who are supporting 
the Eisenhower farm program are really 
trying to help solve the farmers’ problem. 
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We realize that it will take time, be- 
cause of the seriousness of the problem, 
but we are determined to remove the 
cause that is depressing the farmers and 
help him to really solve his problem. 
Our interest in the farmer will continue 
after this year’s election and until the 
job is done. 

WHAT WE HAVE DONE 


The question has been asked, What 
has this administration done in the past 
3 years to help the farmer? Time will 
permit me to point out only a few of 
the many things we have done. 

We have disposed of $3,800,000,000 of 
farm surpluses held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which has been de- 
pressing the farmers market. 

COMMERCIAL EXPORTS 


In addition to the above, through com- 
mercial exports we have disposed of $5 
billion worth of farm surpluses. We are 
increasing our export markets year by 
year. That is helping to remove the 
cause. 

Our exports for all farm products ex- 
clusive of cotton from July 1955 to Jan- 
uary 1956 were 23 percent ahead of the 
past fiscal year. Our exports of grains 
and feeds from July to January 1 of this 
year were 30 percent higher than the 
year before. 

Wheat exports continue at a higher 
level than normal. Coarse grains are 
moving out in larger volume, total ex- 
ports this year are expected to amount 
to 8 million short tons—almost half of 
the world’s exports. Corn is in the lead, 
followed by barley, grains, sorghums, and 
oats. 

Livestock exports from July this year 
to January are estimated to increase 17 
percent above last year; so you see, re- 
gaining export markets and increasing 
our exports is really doing something of 
real benefit to the farmer. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 


We passed Public Law 480 which au- 
thorized the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to sell to foreign countries over a 
3-year period $700 million of farm sur- 
pluses, and to accept foreign currencies 
as payment. 

Under this law, contracts for sale were 
concluded for $468,800,000 of farm prod- 
ucts to 17 foreign countries. Under this 
law, we bartered, or traded for strategic 
materials from January 1954 to May 
1955 $148 million of wheat, corn, and 
other grain. Exports will continue to 
expand under this law. 

BENSON DAIRY PROGRAM 


The Benson dairy program, in cooper- 
ation with the milk producers of the 
country increased the consumption of 
milk by 600 million more quarts than 
in the previous year. We disposed of 
300 million pounds of surplus butter; 
170 million pounds of cheese, and 313 
million pounds of dry milk. 

During the past year the Benson milk 
program resulted in children drinking 
over 400 million additional half pints of 
milk in the schools, and we consumed 
80 million more pounds of butter than 
in the prior year. 

The consumption of milk has increased 
more than 20 pounds per person in the 
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past 2 years; it is still increasing. Total 
consumption of milk has increased more 
than 10 billion pounds in the past 2 
years. 

In 1955, for the first time in years, 
America consumed more butter than it 
produced. The dairy farmers of Amer- 
ica have done a splendid job in help- 
ing themselves in cooperation with the 
dairy associations of the Nation, and 
they did it under flexible price supports, 
which went into effect in 1954. 

We will continue to help the dairy 
farmers until they are receiving their 
full share of the general prosperity of 
the country. 

We greatly increased appropriations 
to carry on farm research and exten- 
sion work; to find greater uses for farm 
products; to find ways and means for 
the farmer to cut his cost of produc- 
tion, and better markets. We improved 
his opportunity for more effective soil 
conservation. 

By cutting out waste and extravagance 
in Government, we gave the farmer a 
Federal tax reduction of about 11 per- 
cent. In that tax bill we provided, for 
the first time, that all money spent on 
soil conservation could be deducted for 
tax purposes, and that he could step-up, 
for tax purposes, his depletion on all 
buildings and farm implements in half 
the time previously allowed, and in this 
session of Congress, President Eisen- 
hower and the Congress are removing 
the 2-percent gasoline and fuel-oil tax 
used in agriculture production, which 
will, this year, save all farmers of Amer- 
ica about $60 million, and each contin- 
uing year. 

And, Mr. Speaker, of greater impor- 
tance to the farmers and all of the citi- 
zens, we stopped the Korean war that 
was costing the taxpayers billions of 
dollars annually, and that had cost 
147,000 casualties of American boys. 
Not a soldier has been killed, or wounded, 
in battle in the past 214 years, and fewer 
farm boys have been called annually to 
meet the draft requirements. 

And this is important—we have re- 
verted to a peacetime economy, and 
avoided a depression with the result that 
with the exception of the farmer, we 
have the greatest prosperity in the his- 
tory of our country. 

This is the point I want to make: 

Over 90 percent of our farm products 
are consumed here in the United States, 
with less than 10 percent going into ex- 
port. This administration has handled 
its affairs so well in reverting from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy that 
the farmer has the greatest domestic 
consumer market ever in our history. 

The people today are buying more 
bread, more meat, more dairy products 
and farm products generally than ever 
before in our history. 

NINETY-PERCENT PARITY HURTS ILLINOIS 

FARMERS 


Now, I want to show you how high 
support prices are, and have been penal- 
izing the farmers of Illinois, and of the 
Corn Belt States, and why the cotton 
farmers of the South and the big wheat 
farmers of the West are now making the 
fight to continue high parity-price sup- 
ports. 
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With these high price supports ; 
fect, we find that the heuienae of = 
verted acres, in the South and South. 
west, and West, are being planted i, 
corn, sorghum, and other crops grown 
in competition with the farmers in the 
Corn Belt, that are hurting their grain 
and livestock market. 

I know of one farmer from Tilinois 
who went to Mississippi, and last year 
produced over 20,000 acres of corn, with 
a high yield. He and others compete 
with our market and our farmers, who 
have to pay taxes to the Government to 
buy and store his corn. . 

WHEAT FARMERS IN ILLINOIS 


Let me offer further proof by taking 
wheat as an illustration. The records in 
the Department of Agriculture show that 
26 commercial farm organizations in the 
West, in 1952 and 1953, planted anq 
harvested between 5,000 and 20,000 acres 
of wheat; that in 5 States alone in the 
Far West there were 21 individual farm. 
ers who planted 5,000 acres of wheat, or 
over; that in 11 States in the West there 
were 748 farmers who planted between 
1,500 and 2,000 acres of wheat—and this 
does not take into account the countless 
thousands of farmers who planted from 
400 to 1,500 acres in wheat. These are 
the high-price support farmers who 
along with the big cotton farmers are 
selling to the Government their vast sur- 
pluses and are all now crying out for the 
continuation of the high 90 percent sup- 
port price. 

Now, compare the amount of acres the 
wheat farmers in Illinois are allowed to 
plant. I quote authentic figures taken 
from the Department of Agriculture 
records: 

During 1953 there were 19,600 farmers 
in Illinois who were allowed to plant, and 
who did plant, from 26 to 50 acres in 
wheat; and 11,880 farmers in Illinois who 
were allowed to plant from 16 to 20 acres 
of wheat, and, of course, many others 
were allowed to plant from only 10 to 15 
acres of wheat—-yet, all of the wheat 
farmers in Illinois and adjoining States 
are taxed to help the Government buy 
and store the millions of bushels of 
wheat that depress Illinois wheat farm- 
ers’ prices for the small amount they can 
produce. 

The above figures, undoubtedly, prove 
that the 90 percent high support price 
is penalizing the wheat farmers of Ili- 
nois for the benefit of the large wheat 
producers of the West and the South- 
west. Every farmer in Illinois ought to 
give serious thought to these authentic 
fizures. 

Mr. Speaker, I have taken from the 
official CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 
25, 1955, and include herewith, a few 
names from among the thousands of big 
farmers that have been receiving large 
amounts from the Federal Government, 
either in loans or cash. There are four 
solid pages, of fine print, giving the 
names, the amount of the loans, and the 
millions of dollars either loaned or paid 
to these big farmers. I am officially in- 
formed that the great bulk of these loans, 
covering four pages in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 25, 1955, were forfeited, 
leaving the Government with millions of 
bushels of wheat and bales of cotton: 
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ARIZONA—COTTON 
11, Litchfield Park, 
J tol WAALS $365, 646. 
K. Wong Farms, Inc., 
0 SN aici cnipshichaia'e 251, 571. 

p. Ulmer, Marana, AriZ_----. 144, 623. 
Jones Ranch, Eloy, Ariz_------- 141, 080. 
santa cruz Ranch, Marana, 

Arig ------------------------ 114, 949. 

ARKANSAS—COTTON 
j.G. Adams & Son, Hughes Ark. 624, 754. 
yiller Lumber Co., Marianna, 

Ark ------------------------ 358, 305. 
millar & Co., Tillar, BRS oc noe 271, 602. 
Lindsey Mercantile Co., Cald- 

re — 142, 810. 
w. M. Smith & Sons, Birdeye, 

Ark ..---------------------- 113, 307. 

CALIFORNIA—COTTON 

s Schwartz Farms, Inc., 
Send, CARS oon eee cn 385, 488. 

Giffen, Inc. Box 218, Huron, 

Calif....------------------- 317, 253. 
Maricopa Farms, 325 3d Ave., 

arvin, Calif......----------- 266, 893. 
Buller & Neufeld, Bakersfield, 

te one anaes e eee 248, 320. 
Mirosol Co. (Buerkle Bros.), 

Buttonwillow, Calif-.------. 233, 798. 

ILLINOIS—WHEAT 
Valley Farms care of Robert 

Wietzer, Carrollton, Ill_.---- 58, 380. 
R.W. Shafer & C. C. Losch, route 

¢ eet Alton, I0--..-...-... 34, 394. 
loitz Bros., Grant Park, Ill_---. 32, 695. 
L. L. Cooke, trust care of Chas. 

T. Meek, Carrollton, Tll_---. 31, 411. 
Karl Meisenback, Pearl, Ill_--. 30, 203. 
IDAHO—-WHEAT 
E.C. Hay & Sons, Tekoa, Wash. 249, 642. 

Wagner & Sons, Craigmont, 

DD cas sa as ler tes ica ose 183, 591. 
Roy Green & Sons, Grangeville, 

[ERGs cucnakkea emcee ena meet 121, 536. 
Ira McIntosh & Sons, Lewiston, 

GGG Hoo ome aes 109, 811. 
Merritt Meacham & Sons, Cul- 

Me, SONUOs Sateeeccecuseus 98, 973. 

NEBRASKA—-WHEAT 
Ramey C. Whitney, Chappell, 

EE aaa ccaenonweomen masks 100, 130. 
Clo Harmon, Adams County, 

DN ean eam oes 96, 521. 
Morrison & Quick, Hastings, 

Mero eas. Jaci aia ea me 89, 812. 
Hill Construction Co., Manka- 

CERNE owatonna ts 60, 456. 
Grace Land & Cattle Co., Lew- 

Sy NOT ce dune enema ews 50, 907. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—-WHEAT 
J. E. Cheek, Pierre, S. Dak_-_.--_- 110, 941. 
W.J. Asmussen, Agar, S. Dak__-- 61,512. 
Orville Schwarting, Batesland, 
ae eee eee 28, 874 


Harold Kuckartz, Denver, Colo_ 33, 845. 
William Letellier, Belvedere, S. 


DN red Fe tas 32, 639 
KANSAS—WHEAT 
Garvey Farms, Colby, Kans_-_---- 146, 820. 2 
Iron H. Mueller, Bird City, 

RN sc ok) ate en 65, 015. 
H. A. Hills, Colby, Kans_---_--- 55, 292. 
€. Wilbur White, Goodland, 

RP ee os oes he Cr as 48, 872. 
W. D. Ferguson, Colby, Kans__.. 41, 531. 
MONTANA—WHEAT 

Campbell Farming Corp., Har- 

MMS R Se a a 430, 691. 
H. B. and Allen Kolstad, Ches- 

MN APRON oe) 7) ee ig oe 224, 003. 
Bill Frazer and H. B. Kolstad, 

Chester, Mont.......____-__. 115, 649. 
McNutt Bros. (operate farm in 

Liberty County, Mont.), Eu- 

UO ERO Pg Dah ie fo ee 100, 714. 
Floyd Warren, Inc., Hardin, 

ER A a Ea 73, 522. 
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Mr. Speaker, is it any wonder that the 
big wheat farmers, and the big cotton 
farmers, want to continue the high sup- 


*port price for their products they sell to 


the Government at the expense of all 
the small farmers of the Nation? 

The Congress has had to appropriate 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation up 
to August 11, 1955, $12 billion to carry on 
these programs. I am one who insists 
that the Congress put a drastic limit on 
the amount of loans permitted: to any one 
producer of farm products. It was the 
intent of the law to protect the average 
and small farmer. I hope Congress will 
take such action. 

THE HOG MARKET 


Let me show you, very simply, that 
overproduction of hogs, just as overpro- 
duction of wheat, drove down and de- 
moralized the hog market. Here again 
are authentic figures: 

In 1950, under the Truman adminis- 
tration, the yearly average price for all 
hogs was $18 per hundredweight; in 1951, 
due to the Korean war, the price went up 
a little, and the yearly average was $20 
per hundredweight; in 1952, under the 
last year of the Truman administration, 
the yearly average price was down to 
$17.80 per hundredweight. Now, let us 
see how much better the farmers did 
with their hogs under the Eisenhower 
administration: 

The yearly average price for 1953 was 
$21.40 per hundredweight—quite a bit 
higher; in 1954, the yearly average price 
was $21.60 per hundredweight. In fact 
the farmers did so well on hogs under the 
Eisenhower administration that too 
many farmers began to raise more pigs 
and more hogs. The farmers increased 
their last three pig crops, under the 
Eisenhower administration, over 12 per- 
cent above normal—which brought about 
such a surpius that in the third week of 
October 1955, 34 percent more hogs were 
shipped to the market that week than in 
the same week of the prior year. 

Hogs have kept coming on the market 
at a higher rate than a year ago, and, 
while prices have recovered some, they 
will not recover sufficiently until less 
hogs are raised, and the consumption of 
pork more nearly meets production. 

THE SOIL-BANK PLAN 


Mr. Speaker, I want to direct my clos- 
ing remarks to the proposed soil-bank 
plan. I believe no organization in the 
United States from practical experience 
in farming has greater knowledge as to 
what legislation is needed to bring the 
greatest benefit to the farmers than does 
1,609,000 members of the Farm Bureau. 

No organization over the years has 
made such a continuous study of farm 
production and the farmers’ problem as 
have the officials of the Farm Bureau, 
from the township and county level up 
to the State and national level. I am 
generally in favor of the program of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, now so ably led 
by its President, Charles B. Shuman, 
which would bring the bill now before 
the Senate in line with the Eisenhower 
farm program. 

Obviously, if we are to take many mil- 
lions of acres out of production by the 
soil-bank provision, the emergency 90- 
percent high-support provision, written 
into this Senate bill—increasing produc- 
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tion—should be replaced with the flexi- 
ble price-support program, because it is 
inconsistent, and would defeat what the 
soil-bank provision seeks to accomplish. 

As an illustration: Going back to the 
90 percent rigid supports which would 
pile up the surpluses higher and higher, 
is like eating more green apples to cure 
a stomachache caused in the first place 
by eating green apples. 

In the soil-bank proposal, we must take 
out of production a sufficient number of 
acres to substantially cutback produc- 
tion of basic crops and make certain such 
acres cannot be used for grazing. The 
question of compulsory compliance 
should be given earnest consideration. 
The legislation must be definitely spelled 
out with enough teeth in it to assure 
strict compliance, if we are to gain the 
objectives sought. 

DIVERTED ACRES 


Diverted acres must be properly con- 
trolled. I point this out because over 
16 million acres of land diverted from 
wheat and cotton have been planted to 
feed grains competitive with corn in the 
last 2 years. These millions of acres 
have produced approximately 800 mil- 
lion bushels of feed grain. This produc- 
tion on diverted acres has resulted in 
controls of corn, even though corn did 
not increase its own planting. Corn 
farmers in Illinois and adjoining States 
have been the direct victims of these 
unsound Government policies that have 
cost the farmers millions of dollars each 
year. 

Illinois wheat farmers, with their small 
acreage allotments, and Illinois corn and 
livestock producers have both suffered 
over the past few years because of the 
high wheat and cotton price supports. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe, as all farmers 
do, that the farmer should have full 100 
percent parity in the market place. You 
cannot guarantee the farmer, or anyone 
in any business, 100 percent of parity, 
as everyone must admit it would be im- 
possible to bring such a condition about 
if it were attempted by law. 

The farmer generally can receive full 
parity for his work and production if his 
production is kept in line with consump- 
tion demand. We want to help the 
farmer, by legislation, out of his present 
trouble until these excessive surpluses 
can be disposed of and until foreign ex- 
port markets can again be built up and 
until the increase in population will make 
a ready demand for the farmers’ prod- 
ucts. The farmer will then be in a posi- 
tion to receive for his work and commodi- 
ties 100 percent of parity without going 
to the Government for a 90-percent 
support-price loan. 

This is the objective of the Eisenhower 
farm program. 





Victory for Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
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the following editorial from the Memphis 


Commercial Appeal: 
Victory FOR COTTON 


Inauguration of a comprehensive program 
for exporting cotton at competitive prices 
marks a major victory in a battle that has 
been waged for 3 years by various individuals 
and groups in the Midsouth. 

The new plan includes all grades and 
staples and is thus a great improvement 
over the limited scheme that has been in 
effect. It should do much toward reducing 
the surplus to manageable proportions and 
in regaining our fair share of world cotton 
trade. 

Cotton producer associations in the Mid- 
south began to press for the adoption of 
some such program about 3 years ago and 
displayed tenacity and initiative in bringing 
numerous other factors in the trade around 
to their point of view. 

While not discounting the help given by 
numerous members of the Midsouth’s dele- 
gation in Congress, it may properly be re- 
called that Representative Jamie L. WHITTEN, 
of Mississippi, was for a time a sort of voice 
crying in the wilderness. He also made a 
trip abroad to obtain data that proved use- 
ful in furthering the cause. 

Senator JAMEs O. EasTLAND, of Mississippi, 
likewise rendered yeoman service in generat- 
ing the force necessary to obtain considera- 
tion of and favorable action on the demands 
of producers and others for a better deal in 
the matter of export policies, 


Lithuania’s Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people shall pause and think 
about the tragic fate of the Republic of 
Lithuania, a small but courageous, free- 
dom-loving nation enslaved by Soviet 
imperialism. Last month marked the 
38th anniversary of the independence of 
Lithuania. In 1918, after the defeat of 
the old style colonial imperialists, Lith- 
uania, in accordance with the noble ideas 
proclaimed by President Woodrow Wil- 
son, obtained independence. 

When Soviet Russia assumed the suc- 
cession of the old predatory imperialists, 
Lithuania, along with eight other free 
countries of Eastern Europe, became one 
of the colonies now dominated by Soviet 
Russia on the continents of Europe and 
Asia. 

Hundreds of thousands of Lithuanians 
have perished in the mines and Arctic 
forests of Siberia or as inmates of slave 
labor camps. Hundreds of thousands 
have been driven into exile. Nobody 
knows exactly what is going on in the 
sealed-off Soviet colony along the Baltic 
shores. 

On the 38th anniversary of Lithuania’s 
independence, our thoughts go to the 
Lithuanian nation. The Governor of my 
State has fittingly issued a proclamation 
on that occasion. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I hereby include that proc- 
lamation: 

Whereas Lithuania was formally declared 
@ free and independent Republic by the 
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Council of Lithuania on February 16, 1918; 
and 

Whereas the political and territorial lib- 
erties of Lithuania and of the neighboring 
Baltic nations were forcibly violated and sup- 
pressed by Communist Soviet Russia in spite 
of treaties and agreements between them; 
and 

Whereas the peoples of Lithuania and her 
neighboring states were scattered and de- 
stroyed by murder, exile, and imprisonment 
in concentration camps; and 

Whereas the Americans of Lithuanian de- 
scent, nevertheless, commemorate the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Lithuania as a 
free and independent state and maintain the 
fervent hope that she will regain her lib- 
erties and rights as a member of the world 
community; and 

Whereas the Pennsylvanians of Lithuanian 
descent have helped build our Common- 
wealth through devotion to her ideals and 
contributions to her economic welfare: 

Now, therefore, I George M. Leader, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
do hereby proclaim Thursday, February 16, 
1956, as Lithuania Independence Day, and 
I call upon all citizens of the Commonwealth 
to join with our citizens of Lithuanian de- 
scent in the observation of this important 
anniversary and to mark the occasion with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State, at the city of Harrisburg, this 
10th day of February, in the year of our 
Lord 1956, and of the Commonwealth the 
180th. 

GEORGE M. LFADER, 
Governor. 
By the Governor: 
HENRY E, HARNER. 


Citizenship May Reward Man Who Gave 
Eye for Another 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include an editorial from one of New 
Jersey’s most distinguished newspapers, 
the Hudson Dispatch. The editorial 
comments favorably on the bill which 
is introduced by my distinguished col- 
league ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, who worked 
so unselfishly to realize ‘“‘the most treas- 
ured wish” of Eric Joseph. In this 
glorious instance the axiom “an eye for 
an eye” means a message of human good 
will and brotherhood: 
CITIZENSHIP May REWARD MAN 

EYE FOR ANOTHER 

We think it would be a fitting reward and 
a nice gesture if United States citizenship is 
granted by special act of Congress to the 
alien sailor whose voluntary sacrifice en- 
abled Phillip Pron of Jersey City, an Amer- 
ican seaman, to regain his eyesight. 

There is a good possibility that the most 
treasured wish of Eric Joseph, a citizen 
of Great Britain and a desident of Calcutta, 
India, may one day be realized. Congress- 
man, ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, of Jersey City has 
won approval of a House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee for a bill he introduced which would 
allow the Briton to establish residence in the 
United States, with the right to apply for 
citizenship in this country. The bill is now 
before the full committee, 


WHO GAVE 


March 5 


In February 1951, while both he and M 
Pron were patients at United States in 
Health Service Hospital, Stapleton Sine 
Island, Mr. Joseph learned that the jer” 
City sailor was losing his eyesight as g 
sult of an accident abroad ship. A formes 
boxer, Mr. Joseph had been blindeg in an 
eye in a ring encounter but it was foung thas 
cornea of that eye was intact. 

On the suggestion of the British seaman 
the cornea of his eye was transplanted the 
delicate operation succeeding in restorin 
partial sight to Mr. Pron. It was a hap 
day on May 138, 1951, when he was able 1, 
see his nephew, John James Pron, then 3 
weeks old, being baptized at Mount Carme} 
Church, Jersey City. Mr. Joseph was a special 
guest on that occasion. The American and 
British sailors have since become staunch 
friends and Mr. Pron is rooting for the 
Sieminski bill to become a law so his bene. 
factor can take up residence here and event. 
ually enjoy United States citizenship, 

Mr. Joseph first applied for admittance to 
the United States in November 1944, but his 
application was denied. This decision was 
later reversed but by that time he had left 
on a merchant ship. He has since entereg 
the United States on a number of Ocassions 
but always as a member of a ship’s crey, 
His ardent desire to become an American 
citizen has never diminished, say Represen. 
tative SIEMINSKI in paying tribute to Mr. 
Joseph for his compassionate understanding 
of the young veteran’s (Pron’s) problem,” 
Incidentally, Mr. Pron’s mother has expresseq 
a@ prayerful wish that her son’s benefactor 
be granted citizenship. 


Their Greatest Work Has Been in Mental 
Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the greatest work of the Mu- 
sicians Emergency Fund has been in 
mental hospitals. They have raised un- 
fortunate thousands out of deep violence 
and melancholy. In insane asylums 
they have led musicians—some of them 
formerly famous performers—out of 
mental darkness and, in some cases, back 
into the concert hall. 

Founded almost 25 years when a group 
of women in music got the foremost con- 
ductors and the leading philanthropists 
of New York City behind them, the un- 
precedented sum of $450,000 was raised, 
and since then merciful miracles have 
been accomplished. 

The headquarters of the fund are in 
the Steinway Building at 113 West 57th 
Street. Through the fund instrument 
are taken out of pawn for musicians and 
new instruments provided; legal and 
medical aid, jobs, clothing, and so on al¢ 
provided by it. 

So successful has been the hospitalized 
veterans service of the fund that It 
spread to England 2 years ago after ll 
had proved its value in New Jersey, Con 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Mich 
igan, and Illinois. 

I include an article from the New York 
Times written by Meyer Berger on the 
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work of this extraordinary Musicians 


nd. 

gmergency Fu 

The article follows: 

our New YORK—F UND INSPIRED BY TRAGEDY 
or 1930's Brincs NEw HoPE To COUNTLESS 


Lost MUSICIANS 
(By Meyer Berger) 

In the hard times almost 25 years ago a 
musician killed himself in this town because 
he had no money to feed or shelter himself 
and his family, and no chance of getting 
work. : ; 
A group of women in music—Lucrezia 

Bori, Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Olga Samaroff 
stokowski, Mrs. Lucy Schelling, and Mrs. 
yolanda Mero-Irion—were horrified. They 
created the musicians emergency fund. 

They got the foremost conductors and the 
town's philanthropists behind them and, 
even in those bitter times, got together 
9450000. They accomplished merciful 
miracles, and still do. ; 

They operate now from the Steinway 
Building at 113 West 57th Street. They keep 
studios open there morning and night for 
music teachers who have no studios of their 
own or whose landlords will not let them 
teach. 

They take instruments out of pawn for 
musicians. They pay their hospital bills. 
They buy them new instruments. They pro- 
vide legal and medical aid for them, make 
work for them, get them jobs; even buy their 
clothing, if need be. 

But their work has spread ’way beyond 
that. Their achievements in musical ther- 
apy are awesome. They have created chor- 
uses in homes for the aged. They have 
taught bedridden war veterans and patients 
in civilian hospitals to sing and play all 
manner of instruments. 

Their greatest work has been in mental 
hospitals. They have raised unfortunate 
thousands out of black violence and deepest 
melancholy. ‘They have taught them to 
raise their voices in song again. Even some 
of the worst cases have learned to beat time 
to a piano’s lead, with tambourine, bells, 
maracas. 

In insane asylums, they have led musi- 
clans—some of them formerly famous per- 
formers famous performers—out of mental 
darkness and, in some cases, back into the 
concert hall and to sweet applause. 

For example, a pianist they call Miss Jones, 
violent and eaten by some long-corrosive 
sorrow in Pilgrim State Hospital, had gone 
beyond the doctor’s control. Miss Edwina 
Eustis, of the Musicians Emergency Fund 
tried to reach her. 

Miss Janes lashed at her. Miss Eustic 
said: “We have this new grand piano. We 
need someone just to try it out.” 

The girl glared. 

‘T'll close the door and go away while you 
try it,” Miss Eustis said. 

It took a while, but by and by music 
tame from the new piano—soft, tender frag- 
ments. The music rose from tinkling whis- 
per to braver volume. Miss Jones bent over 
the keys for more than 2 hours, finding her- 
self in the beauty that blossomed under her 
own fingers. 

Recovery didn’t come overnight, but Miss 
Jones felt her way back to sanity along the 
keyboard. One night, much later, before 600 
Patients in the hospital, her Moonlight 
Sonata, Liebestraum, and a Chopin sonata 
left listeners’ eyes moist. 

There have been other such case histories. 
The Hospitalized Veterans’ Service, run by 
Miss Gladys Douglas, has freed the baittle- 
shocked, returned, once rich-voiced GI tenor 
to the night-club circuit after he had known 
the deepest agony of the pit. 

And the hospital service has spread to 
Britain. Mrs. Mero-Irion, who has headed 
the fund through the years, introduced it 
in England 2 years ago, after it had spread 
to New Jersey, Connecticut, P< nnsylvania, 
Maryland, Michigan, Illinois. 
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The Times of London said, after the serv- 
ice was tried in the Queen‘s own hospital: 
“Mrs. Yolanda Mero-Irion planted a cutting 
of this movement * * * at Richmond Surrey 
and it has flourished in British hospitals and 
sanatoria.” 





Mississippi’s Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

MIssISsIPPI’s STAND 


The Mississippi Legislature on Wednesday 
adopted the policy of intesposition in its fight 
against the integration decisions of the 
Supreme Court. In neither House nor Sen- 
ate was a single dissenting voice heard. 

The legislature took its stand on the 
ground that the Court’s rulings against seg- 
regation of the races are “unconstitutional, 
invalid, and of no lawful effect within the 
confines of the State.” Further the legis- 
lature declared that it will take “all appro- 
priate measures honorably and constitution- 
ally available to us to void this illegal en- 
croachment upon our rights.” 

People in other sections of the country 
could make no more substantial error than 
to suppose the Mississippi legislature meant 
merely to be obstructive and indulge in a 
delaying action. On the contrary, it has had 
resort to a process not without honorable 
precedent in our history when the people of 
a State or area were deeply stirred by the 
belief they were being put upon by unconsti- 
tutional and oppressive employment of pow- 
ers by the Central Government. 

The policy of interposition means in effect 
that the people of a sovereign State feel that 
they have been subjected to dictatorial and 
unauthorized action by a branch of the Fed- 
eral Government. In this case, the Supreme 
Court is in question, but the principle would 
be applicable, under adequate provocation, 
to the legislative or executive arms as well. 
It amounts to saying that interposition is a 
proper means of checking undue use of Fed- 
eral influence on State affairs. 

The interposition stand is sound also in 
that it calls emphatic attention of sister 
States to the position and feelings of one 
that believes it is being unjustly treated. It 
likewise puts other States on notice that they 
may also become subject to acts of the Fed- 
eral Government to which they would stren- 
uously object, and it indicates what the re- 
sults would be. Finally, it invites other 
States to decide after becoming fully ap- 
praised of a situation whether the Constitu- 
tion shall be amended. 

What the Mississippi Legislature has done 
is to make every effort to see that all the 
people of the Nation know the score, which 
amounts to a conviction that integration 
would damage its educational system, mean- 
time disrupting the social order most grave- 
ly. Its act is calculated to bring into the 
light the real meaning of the opposition to 
integration and to show how seriously the 
South regards it. 

Another fundamental matter involved is 
the request that Congress submit the ques- 
tion of State sovereignty in a proposal for 
an amendment to the Constitution that 
would spell out the school issue. An amend- 
ment saying the Supreme Court had the 


right to take the acticn it did would be the 
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fair, orderly, and acceptable way to deter- 
mine the ultimate decision. 

It is assumable, we believe, that an amend- 
ment of the sort mentioned would be de- 
feated without difficulty which is the more 
reason for making the Supreme Court rul- 
ings subject to test through legal, consti- 
tutional processes. 

Mississippi feels the Court has encroached 
on the powers reserved to the several States 
and has, in effect, abrogated to itself the 
functions properly exercised only by State 
legislative bodies. Fairness demands proof 
of how widely that feeling prevails in the 
Nation. 

When this Republic was being organized, 
the founders, with great wisdom provided 
checks and balances, including an amending 
process that requires approval of at least 
three-fourths of the sovereign States before 
the Constitution could be changed. 

Obviously, the edicts of the Supreme Court 
could not get a three-fourths vote of sanc- 
tion in this instance. Its actions, then, lend 
substance to the argument that it has cir- 
cumvented the intent of the Founding 
Fathers that no State or group of States 
should be subjected to what they regarded 
as intolerable conditions unless it were 
found by the three-fourths rule that the 
imposition was held to be necessary in the 
interest of the welfare of the Republic. 

It is not nullification or secession Missis- 
sippi has in mind, but a testing through 
legal methods of the definitions of power 
as between the sovereign States and the 
Central Government. It has thus put all the 
other States on notice that a question of 
primary importance to the Nation and its 
form of government requires an answer to 
which no exception can be taken. 





Tumulty—The Jersey Bouncer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, our colleague from New Jersey [Mr. 
TUMULTY] recently called the country’s 
attention to the fact that a hotel owned 
by it was being used as an abode by the 
dictator Juan Peron. As a direct result 
of our colleague’s awakening of the State 
Department’s conscience, I note that Mr. 
Peron has been evicted from our hotel, 
thereby demonstrating to our friends in 
South America that this country does 
not intend to provide refuge for dicta- 
tors who have been ousted by the people 
they have taken advantage of. 

The latest developments in this case 
are contained in the report of Dave Gar- 
roway over the NBC network on the tele- 
vision production Today on Wednesday, 
February 29, 1956, which were as follows: 

Today from Panama: Peron ousted from 
Jnited States hotel after protest by Ameri- 
can Congressman. 

Time was when Juan Peron, the former 
Argentine strong man, commanded all the 
resources of that wealthy nation. Since the 
Latin-American dictator’s loss of power in 
September, he’s been hedge-hopping from 
one point of exile to another. In the past 
few months, he’s found safety in the little 
Republic of Panama and has based himself 
at the Hotel Washington in Colon, which 
is owned by the United States Government. 

iis self-appointed task, writing his 


has been interrupted, For an 
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American Congressman, TuMULTY, of New 
Jersey, raised the question in Washington. 
Why should Peron be permitted to live in a 
hotel owned by the United States? As a 
result, the former dictator had to move. 
But he plans to stay in Panama and will 
take an apartment in Colon. 


It appears that Peron got the “Jersey 
bounce” from the “Jersey Bouncer.” 


A Joint Statement on United States Gov- 
ernment Participation in Cultural Ex- 
change Programs by the National 


Planning Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the House of Representatives 
will hold hearings beginning March 6, 
1956, on bills which were the subject of 
executive communications received by 
the House of Representatives and re- 
ferred to the committee. One of these 
executive communications has reference 
to the same subject as a bill I have intro- 
duced, H. R. 8920, “to provide for the 
promotion and strengthening of inter- 
national relations through cultural and 
athletic exchanges and participation in 
international fairs and festivals.” 

The Congress appropriated $5 million 
for this exchange program in 1954 and 
the same amount in 1955. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is also holding hearings on bills 
introduced by Senator HusEert H. Hum- 
PHREY, S. 3116, and Senator ALEXANDER 
WILEY, S. 3172, to make this program, 
known as the President’s Emergency 
Fund for Participation in International 
Affairs, permanent, as recommended by 
the administration. 

The National Planning Association, a 
nonprofit, nonpolitical organization es- 
tablished in 1934 and devoted to plan- 
ning by Americans in agriculture, busi- 
ness, labor, and the professions, has just 
now issued a very important Joint State- 
ment on United States Government Par- 
ticipation in Cultural Exchange Pro- 
grams 

This joint statement was adopted by 
the National Planning Association’s 
board of trustees and standing commit- 
tees on agriculture, business, labor, and 
international policy at their annual joint 
meeting December 12, 1955. In addition 
to board and committee members, the 
members of NPA’s national council, an 
advisory body composed of leaders in 
agriculture, business, labor, and the pro- 
fessions were invited to endorse this joint 
statement. Of the total signers, 35 rep- 
resent agriculture, 91 business, 32 labor, 
and 72 the professions. 

This joint statement comes at a par- 
ticularly appropriate time and it makes 
me very happy to include it here: 
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A JoInT STATEMENT ON UNITED STATES Gov- 
ERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN CULTURAL Ex- 
CHANGE PROGRAMS 1 


Since World War II, the question of what 
the people of other countries think about 
the United States has become a major con- 
cern to us. We have assumed heavy respon- 
sibilities for aiding in the defense and prog- 
ress of other free countries. The success 
of our efforts depends not only upon other 
people’s immediate reactions to _ specific 
American statements, actions, and programs 
but also, more fundamentally, upon their 
general attitudes toward the United States— 
upon the picture which they have in their 
minds of the kind of people we are, and of 
the basic values and objectives which we 
hold dear. Likewise, the attitudes of the 
American people toward the cultures of other 
countries are an important factor in deter- 
mining the kind of popular support at home 
which will be forthcoming for American for- 
eign policy. 

Thus, both in their nature and in their 
results, cultural exchanges are a two-way 
street. The better acquainted people are 
with each other’s habits, abilities, and limi- 
tations, the more likely they are to be under- 
standing and cooperative in their relation- 
ships with one another. Ignorance and mis- 
information breed intolerance, suspicion, 
and hostility. Better knowledge of one an- 
other will not automatically and by itself 
result in mutual understanding and friend- 
liness, but it is one of the essentials of good 
relations. 

Prior to 1938, the active encouragement 
of cultural contacts and exchanges was not 
generally regarded as a governmental re- 
sponsibility in the United States and was 
left largely to private initiative and activity. 
Wartime and postwar conditions have 
changed this attitude and, over the past 
decade, the United States Government has 
operated a gradually expanding program of 
cultural exchanges between the United 
States and other countries. Their general 
objective was recently stated by President 
Eisenhower to be the delineation of “those 
important aspects of the life and culture 
of the people of the United States which 
facilitate understanding of the policies and 
objectives of the Government of the United 
States.” 


Exchange programs are now being oper- 
ated in all important cultural fields in- 
cluding the arts, the sciences, religion, edu- 
cation, human relations, and the like. Var- 
ious techniques are used, such as the dis- 
semination in other countries of American 
books and other printed matter on all sub- 
jects of interest or importance to their peo- 
ples; exhibitions abroad of American liter- 
ary, artistic, and scientific achievements; 
foreign tours by American writers, lectur- 
ers, athletes, musicians, and _ orchestras, 
dramatic and dance companies, and other 
Similar activities; periods of study and travel 
in the United States for foreign students, 
teachers, specialists, and leaders; and periods 
of study and travel abroad for American stu- 
dents, teachers, and specialists. In addition, 
these programs endeavor to stimulate and 
assist private American individuals, groups, 


This statement is concerned only with 
the cultural exchange programs in which the 
United States Government participates in 
one way or another. While stressing the 
value of such Officially sponsored or financed 
cultural exchanges, we do not wish to im- 
ply that they are in any sense a substitute 
for, or more important than, mutual defense 
assistance, economic aid, technical coopera- 
tion, informational exchanges, and other 
programs and activities of the United States 
Government designed to foster the protec- 
tion and progress of other countries of the 
free world. 
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and institutions in undertaking their 
cultural contacts, temporary or petene 0 
in other countries. nent, 

Along with the cultural exchanges of t 
United States directly with other came 
we should also like to stress the importane 
of American support of and participation in 
multilateral arrangements for such wan 
through the United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the Organization of American 
States, and other international Agencies 
The United States National Commission for 
UNESCO provides a continuing ang Usefy] 
instrument for support of and assistance tg 
American participation in UNESCO, 

Cultural exchange programs have ep. 
tailed new and unusual activities for the 
United States Government, and the task of 
evolving effective organizational forms ang 
operating methods has been a long ang dif. 
ficult one. Also, there is unavoidably a large 
element of subjective judgment—of persona 
taste, and esthetic or intellectual prefer. 
ence—which enters into the choice of speci. 
fic things, activities, and persons to be ip. 
cluded in a particular program. 

Inevitably, mistakes have been made ang 
some waste and inefficiency have occurred, 
Over the years, there is no question in 
our minds but that these programs have 
yielded results which far outweigh their 
costs and the minor unintentional harm that 
may have resulted from inefficiency and 
mistakes in judgment. As knowledge and 
experience are accumulated, the quality 
of the cultural exchange programs should 
improve, and we have every confidence that, 
with sympathetic understanding and ade- 
quate support by the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people, their effectiveness can be much 
increased. 

Perhaps the most notable achievement of 
our cultural exchange programs has been 
their contribution toward correcting the dis- 
torted picture, so prevalent abroad, of 
Americans as @ people obsessed with mate- 
rialistic values and material satisfactions. 
This distorted picture is the produce not 
simply of propaganda by the Communists 
and other anti-American elements. It is in 
large part the unintentional result of our 
own technological proficiency, of our expand- 
ing economic system geared to mass pro- 
duction for mass consumption, and of the 
role which our material wealth and power 
must play in the protection and progress 
of the whole free world. Moreover, it would 
be foolish to deny that unfavorable criticism 
of American culture as materialistic has a 
a limited validity insofar as our creativity 
and our joy in work serve no better purpose 
than to satisfy the artificially stimulated 
whims of the American people for ever newer 
models and more gadgets. 

Nonetheless, American pragmatism, skill, 
and productive exuberance have other and 
vastly more important significance for the 
whole of human society. Our willingness 
to share our productive skills and material 
wealth freely with others makes them an in- 
dispensable means for achieving greater jus- 
tice and welfare in the international com- 
munity. If world population growth and 
consumption expectations both continue 
their explosive rise, the export of American 
skills and~products may also be essential 
to enable many countries to provide theif 
hungry peoples with the very bread in life 
itself. 

While American material achievements 
thus have a positive and creative significance 
for the whole free world, there are non- 
material qualities of American culture which 
are of even greater importance to human 
progress and which, indeed, are in large 
measure responsible for our material accom- 
plishments. These are mainly in the cul- 
tural and human-relations fields. Our abil- 
ity to translate into practice our regard for 
freedom of thought, our belief in the equal- 
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f all before the Jaw and in social and 
j ortunities, Our receptivity to 
economic OPP : : 
ideas, and our strong sense of friendli- 
= tual help, are perhaps our most 
and mu 
= tant nonmaterial assets. Today, these 
Satie yield the social cohesion and vol- 
ee cooperation which make possible the 
a + functioning democracy in history. 
a qualities—and their fruits in artistic 
a intellectual achievements—are not well 
recognized abroad, and we can and should 
make them much more apparent to the peo- 
ie of other countries through effective cul- 
jural exchange programs and in other ways. 

Dramatic examples have occurred in the 
last few years of the favorable responses 
abroad to American artistic and intellectual 
products. Performances by the American 
symphony of the Air—formerly the NBC 
symphony—in several Asian countries have 
peen enthusiastically received by large audi- 
ences and widely and approvingly discussed 
in the local press, The popular American 
opera, Porgy and Bess, made a profound im- 
pression throughout Western Europe and the 
Near East. The Salute to France, which in- 
cluded musical, ballet, and dramatic per- 
formances by outstanding American artists 
was one of the cultural triumphs of the 1955 
paris season, and did much to counteract the 
recent growth of anti-Americanism in France. 

At the same time, Europeans, Asians, and 
Latin Americans visiting the United States 
under cultural exchange programs have been 
amazed to discover our flourishing little 
theater movement, the hundreds of sym- 
phony orchestras active in smaller cities and 
towns throughout the country, the high 
quality and diversity of American painting, 
and the rapidly increasing participation of 
ordinary Americans in all kinds of amateur 
artistic activities. Similar responses on the 
part of foreign students, teachers, and intel- 
lectual leaders have resulted from their 
growing acquaintance under the exchange 
programs with American educational, schol- 
arly, and scientific achievements. 

What is important in these and other cul- 
tural contacts is not so much the admiration 
abroad for a specific American literary, ar- 
tistic, or scientific product. Rather, it is the 
recognition by the peoples of other countries 
that, regardless of cultural differences, we, 
too, are animated by the same fundamental 
humanistic values as they are. It is aware- 
ness abroad of such shared basic values that 
largely creates the psychological receptivity 
needed for favorable responses to American 
foreign policies and actions. This sense of 
shared values will be strengthened not only 
through increasing knowledge abroad of the 
elite products of American culture, but, more 
fundamentally, through the process by which 
Americans from all walks of life live and 
work with the ordinary people of other coun- 
tries under our technical cooperation pro- 
grams, and our private business and non- 
profit activities of all kinds. 

The fact that cultural exchange programs 
have been contributing so notably to more 
sympathetic attitudes abroad toward the 
United States underscores their usefulness 
and significance. Hence, it is important that 
United States Government participation in 
this field be as effective as possible. Gains 
have been made in the last year in improv- 
ing the content of these programs and in 
reviving the courage and confidence ot those 
who administer them. Further progress 
could be achieved by developments along the 
following lines: 

1. The United States Government has been 
conducting cultural exchange programs of 
one kind or another since 1938 and, under 
present and prospective world political 
conditions, it appears that such activities 
will continue to be desirable for the fore- 
Seeable future. Even if world tensions were 
to be significantly eased, there would still be 
justification for continued United States 


ity © 
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Government participation in cultural ex- 
changes. A nation as conspicuous for its 
wealth nad power as the United States, and 
one whose own economic and political devel- 
opments have such important impacts on 
other countries, inevitably places a much 
greater strain upon the good will of other 
peoples than does a nation which has lesser 
influence outside its boundaries, or one 
which merely follows a passive foreign pol- 
icy. Hence, it is desirable that cultural ex- 
change programs be planned for the long 
term and that increased financial support be 
provided for them. 

At present, there is considerably more that 
could usefully be done than is permitted by 
the financial resources available for these 
purposes. Virtually every part of the general 
program merits steadily growing financial 
support. Cultural exchanges are an activity 
in which long-term efforts can have a cumu- 
lative impact, and on which comparatively 
modest expenditures can yeld results worth 
many times their cost. 

2. Present United States Government pro- 
grams do not adequately recognize that it is 
just as important for Americans to become 
more familiar with the cultures of other peo- 
ples as it is for them to become better 
acquainted with our own. True, Americans 
are traveling abroad in greater numbers to- 
day than ever before, and foreign—particu- 
larly European—music, ballet, drama, and 
art have always been heard and seen in 
this country commercially, or under the 
auspices of American museums and galleries. 
But, extensive as it may be, this American 
exposure to other culture is, nonetheless, 
limited either to certain upper-income 
groups, or to metropolitan areas in the 
United States, and generally involves only a 
limited number of cultures, notably the Eu- 
ropean. 

It is also true that many foreign govern- 
ments—again, mainly European—have their 
own cultural exchange programs, some of 
which long predate those of the United 
States Government. But, here again, the ef- 
fects are limited not only because many of 
the Asian and Latin American countries do 
not yet operate such programs, but also be- 
cause few, if any, foreign countries have suf- 
ficient dollars available for financing cultural 
tours and exhibitions in the United States. 

Accordingly, various methods should be ex- 
plored by which the United States Govern- 
ment could, when necessary, assist in making 
lower income groups and smaller cities and 
towns in the United States more familiar 
with a much wider variety of foreign cul- 
tural achievements, particularly those of 
Asian and Latin American countries. Offi- 
cial American support for such genuinely re- 
ciprocal cultural contacts would help to con- 
vince people of other countries that our in- 
terest in cultural exchanges reflects not only 
current world political necessities, but also 
a positive concern for others which ante- 
cedes—and we trust will outlive—the cold 
war. 

3. For many types of cultural exchanges, 
the best results can only be achieved through 
various forms of governmental-private co- 
operation, not only at the operating level, but 
also at the level of policymaking and pro- 
gram planning. This is recognized by the ad- 
ministrators of cultural exchange programs, 
It would be highly desirable to intensify 
their efforts to enlist private participation 
and initiative, particularly in the work of 
acquainting peoples abroad with American 
musical, dramatic, and artistic achievements. 
American musicians, orchestra, dramatic 
companics, and other performers cannot nor- 
mally expect to earn enough through foreign 
tours to cover expenses, much less to yield 
even a modest profit. Thus governmental 
help is indispensable to any increase in their 
very beneficial activities abroad. 

Great ingenuity will be required to de- 
vise proper and effective forms of private 
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participation in such government-sponsored 
or financed activities if the freedom and 
creativity of private individuals and groups 
are to be preserved. At the same time, it 
is to be hoped that private foundations and 
other private sources of financing will in- 
crease their own support of worthwhile in- 
ternational cultural exchanges. 

4. Another aspect of our cultural exchange 
programs meriting increased support is the 
fostering of direct relationships of all kinds 
between American universities, colleges, and 
other institutions of learning and those 
abroad. Direct relationships established un- 
der the United States technical cooperation 
program in recent years have already yielded 
valuable results, and similar benefits could 
be obtained through more extensive use of 
such arrangements in cultural fields. Not 
only in continental Western Europe, but in 
many Asian and Latin American countries, 
as well, students, teachers, writers, and other 
intellectuals play major roles as opinions 
makers and political leaders. In the past, 
they have had too little knowledge of Ameri- 
can achievements in the literary, artistic, and 
intellectual fields to which they are devoted, 
just as we have had too little acquaintance 
with theirs. Hence, many of them have 
tended to have contempt for American cul- 
tural capabilities, and vice versa. 

Our present student, teacher, and special- 
ist exchange programs are making important 
contributions to overcoming these mutual 
attitudes. But much more can and should 
be done along these lines, especially through 
American colleges and universities. In this, 
as in other types of private participation in 
cultural-exchange programs, the major lim- 
iting factor is financial. It is to be hoped 
that appropriate ways will be found, and 
adequate funds provided, to enable the 
United States Government to assist Ameri- 
can universities, colleges, and other insti- 
tutions of learning to increase and intensify 
mutual relationships with similar institu- 
tions abroad, particulariy in Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa. 

5. If American cultural exchanges with 
other nations of the free world are mutually 
valuable, such cultural contacts as are now, 
or may become, possible with the countries 
of the Communist bloc may also yield bene- 
ficial results, though of a different kind. 
It would be worth while to investigate the 
possibilities of cultural contacts with the 
Iron Curtain countries, and to determine 
what role, if any, Government sponsored and 
financed programs should play in this field. 

6. In our view, cultural-exchange pro- 
grams might achieve considerable gains in 
effectiveness if operating responsibility were 
concentrated in one agency—probably the 
State Department. Several years ago, the 
United States information program was re- 
moved from the Department of State and 
established as an independent agency—the 
United States Information Agency (USIA). 
There can be little doubt of the wisdom of 
this step, for a successful information pro- 
gram requires the freedom, fiexibility, and 
speed of operation usually to be found in a 
young independent, and single purpose 
Government agency. 

However, when the information program 
was removed from the State Department, 
certain cultural-exchange activities went 
along with it, while others remained behind. 
In general, the USIA has responsibility for 
the exchange of things, such as hooks and 
pictures, etc., while the State Department 
handles the exchange of persons such as 
students, teachers, artists, and lecturers, 
even though both may be included in the 
same program. These agencies should re- 
study this division of functions to determine 
whether it is satisfactory, or whether greater 
effectiveness could be achieved by concen- 
trating all cultural-exchange activities in 
the State Department. 
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Soil Bank Doesn’t Help Clark County 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, during the week of February 
20 to 25, every newspaper in the Ninth 
District of Wisconsin carried a paid po- 
litical ad urging farmers to write to their 
Senators and Congressman to pass a cer- 
tain 9-point farm program by spring 
planting time. I understand that the 
same ad was inserted in most of the farm 
belt area weekly newspapers and na- 
tional farm publications. 

Farmers in the Ninth District of Wis- 
consin have not responded to the appeal 
in the ad, at least my office has not re- 
ceived very many coupons or letters in 
favor of this program. Aside from the 
conservation reserve aspect of the pro- 
gram, I believe that farmers in the ninth 
district realize very well that the soil 
bank does not mean too much to our 
district. I also think that our farmers 
know that the soil bank is not going to 
put hundreds of millions of dollars in 
additional income into their pockets. 

Mr. Robert Elkins, editor of the Thorp 
(Wis.) Courier, wrote a very interesting 
editorial for the March 1 issue of his 
paper on the soil bank. I recommend 
the editorial to my colleagues. The full 
text of the editorial follows: 

Som BANK DOESN’T HELP CLARK COUNTY 


Is the soil-bank proposal adequate to help 
Clark County farmers? A reduction in grain 
acres certainly will not help milk prices. 

Our Clark County farms are not much of a 
factor in creating the grain surpluses. All 
the grain that is grown in this area is fed 
to livestock, in fact, it is necessary sometimes 
to ship in additional grain for feed purposes. 

Instead of selling cash grain, most Clark 
County farmers market their row crops 
when they sell their hogs, milk, butterfat, 
beef cattle, poultry, eggs, and lambs. The 
livestock farmer is left out so far as the soil- 
bank proposal is concerned. 

Most Clark County farms are family size 
operations. If these small farmers are com- 
pelled to reduce present crop acres they 
will not be able fully to utilize their time 
or their equipment. Both the farmer and 
his equipment will become partially unem- 
ployed. 

Many young men get started in farming 
by the renter route. They purchase ma- 
chinery and rent additional land until they 
can save enough money to purchase more 
acres. It is likely that 100 percent of the 
Government soil-bank payment would be 
more attractive to the landlord than 50 per- 
cent of the crop he would receive as rent. 
What will happen to our young people? We 
don’t want them all to move to the cities. 

The primary fault of the President’s pro- 
gram is its failure to recognize the real farm 
problem. That problem is low income— 
not surpluses. By law the surpluses are 
insulated from the market and cannot be 
sold in this country for less than 105 percent 
of the support price plus storage charges. 

The idea that if support prices are aban- 
doned, the surplus will vanish, has found 
its way into the thinking of persons who 
have not checked the records. 

During the twenties when general pros- 
perity was at a high level, farm products 
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brought less than a living wage to their 
producers. There were no support prices 
then, yet the ruinous prices were attributed 
to overproduction. 

Sliding supports have aggravated the sit- 
uation. In a desperate effort to meet in- 
creased expenses, farmers have worked harder 
and produced more. You never did hear of 
a farmer not planting his full quota just 
because support prices had dropped and 
his crop was worth less than before. 

Besides the soil-bank plan, the President 
stressed eight other points dealing with the 
farm situation. 

These are of less importance. 

The main point is that the program does 
not meet the basic problem to Clark County 
farmers, low income. The Thorp Courier 
believes that if the farmer received parity 
prices for his milk, beef, hogs, and grain 
crops there would be little need for any of 
these nine proposals advocated by the Presi- 
dent. 


Berry Bill Would Aid Indian Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I am inserting a letter received 
last week from Henry Black Elk, Jr., 
treasurer of the Oklala Sioux Tribal 
Council at Pine Ridge, S. Dak., which 
reads as follows: 


Thank you for your letter and the copy of 
your bill, H. R. 9446. I hope that this bill 
comes out successfully. Something on this 
order is needed badly to implement the 
Indian Bureau relocation program. This 
program, to my mind, was an improvisation 
to drain off the excess population from 
reservation areas. A program such as you 
propose would make the relocation program 
more meaningful not only to the Indians 
but to non-Indians as well since it would 
prepare the Indians with the necessary train- 
ing to compete successfully on the outside. 

Recently I was approached by the Urban 
League of Omaha, Nebr., to fill a newly 
created position of Indian affairs secretary 
on their staff. I was to work with the whites 
and Indians in a program to bring about re- 
adjustment and integration of the Indian 
people living in Omaha. One of the areas to 
be covered in this program was vocational 
training. I believe your proposal would 
fit in very well with Omaha's plans and I 
certainly hope that you work very hard on 
it. At a meeting in Pierre, S. Dak., Mr. Ike 
Chase, of Rapid City, made the statement 
that Indians of the State are an economic as- 
set to the State despite their shortcomings 
in the way of skills. The implication is that 
a trained Indian is no problem wherever he is. 
I am also of the opinion that an Indian’s 
main problem is economic because of lack of 
skill. 

I heartily agree with you on your state- 
ment concerning industrial inducement. As 
I mentioned to you at our meeting last fall, 
we are working on getting an economic and 
resources survey for Pine Ridge. According 
to information from the Battelle Memorial 
Institute of Columbus, Ohio, who is to do 
the survey, the proposal that they are pre- 
paring is in the last stages of preparation 
and we should be getting it for examination 
soon. If results of this survey confirms the 
possibilities of bringing in industry we will 
have something concrete in the way of eco- 
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nomic stabilization. Here again 
posal would fit in nicely. . your pro. 


I am also inserting an editorial frp 
the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Daily Republic 
a newspaper printed and published i, 
Mitchell, S. Dak. This editorial was 
published under date of February 5 
1956, and also pertains to H. R. 944g’ 
It reads: 

BERRY BILL WOULD Arp INDIAN INTEGRATION 


Representative BeErRRy, Republican, of 
South Dakota, has introduced a bill Calling 
for $3.5 million a year for a vocational-train. 
ing program for Indians, the money to pe 
used to prepare the Indians for specific jobs 
in industry. 

Berry is the author of an earlier pjj] for 
the benefit of Sioux Indians only, which 
failed of passage. His new measure would 
spread the benefits to Indians throughout 
the Nation and, he says, he has the full 
approval of the Interior Department ang 
many Members of Congress for it. 

Congress has been shedding a lot of crogo. 
dile tears over the Indian integration prob. 
lem for many years but realistic action has 
been painfully slow in coming. The Indian 
has been shown to be well adapted to in- 
dustrial pursuits. However, to be success. 
ful in getting and holding such jobs he must 
have training and know-how and the Qoy- 
ernment should help him in getting it. 

Much as we agree with the objectives of 
the point 4 program in which we help back- 
ward people in other lands to learn new 
methods and techniques of doing things, it 
sometimes seems to us that our Govern- 
ment is more concerned about aiding those 
at a distance than it is in solving the In. 
dian problem here at home. And such an 
attitude on the part of leaders in the execu- 
tive and legislative departments is, of course, 
unjustifiable. 

The only think we can see about the 
Berry bill that might be objectionable is 
that the amount of money proposed is in- 
adequate. However, the bill is a move in 
the right direction and, if after the program 
became operative, it was found that more 
money was needed to do the job properly, 
this could be rectified at a later session. 

If Members of Congress are genuinely de- 
sirous of doing something to help the In- 
dian to become integrated into the regular 
channels of American life, this is their 
chance to show it. 


What Is Ahead for Wheatgrowers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor), ! 
submit wherewith a copy of a speech 
which I made at the sixth annual Col 
vention of the National Association o 
Wheatgrowers on February 1, 1956, a 
Portland, Oreg.: 

Wuat Is AHEAD FOR WHEATGROWERS 

It is a great honor to be invited to ad- 
dress the sixth annual convention of tht 
National Association of Wheatgrowers. 

I can well remember some of the prelim! 
nary steps which were taken a few years 820 
to breathe the breath of life into this o 
ganization, including the meeting in Denver 
in the fall of 1949, where an organizing 
committee was appointed and the meeting i 
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City early in 1950 when the or- 


ization was actually set up. Some of you 
esent now were at both of these 


are pr ; 

wetings. Since that time much has hap- 
d. 

. am one who believes in organization. I 


w there are many who think the country 
is overorganized now, at least until we can 
find some way to crowd more days and nights 
into 4 week. But I feel sure that the need 
for a strong national organization of wheat- 
rowers and for strong State wheatgrowers 
associations as well was never greater than 
it is now. 

This year with so many important ques- 
tions confronting the wheatgrowers of this 
country, I think it is particularly important 
that we are meeting in this great, progressive, 
and beautiful western city with its many 
important business enterprises dependent on 
wheat and in a State which for many years 
has had a most effective organization of 
wheat growers. If every important wheat- 
producing State had an organization with 
the active membership and the able leader- 
ship of the Oregon Wheat League, the wheat 
producers of this country would be able to 
speak with the strong voice to which their 
importance entitles them. I am aiso con- 
yinced that in that case we would be much 
further along the road to a settlement of the 
problems effecting the production and 
marketing of wheat than we are at the 
present time. 

Iam sure that all of us from other States 
who are here today can learn much from 
what you have done in Oregon and I am sure 
also that the strength of the national asso- 
ciation will be in direct ratio to the effec- 
tiveness and strength of the State wheat 
organizations. 

Before I go any further I want, with your 
permission, to change the title of my re- 
marks. On your program they are called 
What Is Ahead for Wheatgrowers. That’s 
a good subject as well as an interesting 
question. I selected it myself, but after 
thinking it over I believe that what I am 
going to say to you could be more aptly 
described as What Can We Do About Wheat? 

That assumes we intend to do something 
about it, and I hope that we do because all 
of us, I am sure, will agree that in many re- 
spects wheat is in a bad way. 

What and how much we can do in solving 
the many problems of wheat depends not 
only on the strength and effectiveness of our 
organization, but upon our method of ap- 
proach. Of course this organization has 
many objectives; legislation is only one of 
them, but let me speak on that point first. 

After almost 30 years in Washington in the 
House of Representatives and on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of that House, I am 
convinced that from the standpoint of price 
and marketing legislation the individual 
commodity approach is the most effective. 
Of course we have much general farm legis- 
lation on such subjects as credit, education, 
research, and conservation, all of it working 
Well, but the price-support programs which 
have worked most effectively, such as those 
on sugar, fluid milk, and tobacco, have been 
programs which were tailored particularly to 
the commodity in question. More recently, 
as all of you know, we have put into effect a 
Special program for wool. 

The necessity for adapting our farm pro- 
gram to the needs of the various commodi- 
a was clearly recognized by President 

senhower in his comprehensive message on 
agriculture which he sent to the 83d Con- 
gress on January 11, 1954. The statement to 
which I refer is found on page 3 of the mes- 
sage and reads as follows: 
ine iit fee ee can apply uniformly to 
Uets 8 industry. Some farm prod- 
are perishable, some are not; some farms 

— the products of other farms, some 
oods and fibers we export, some we import. 


kno 
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A comprehensive farm program must be 
adaptable to these and other differences, and 
yet not penalize one group of farmers in or- 
der to benefit another.” 

Recognition of the principles stated by 
President Eisenhower has been widespread 
among farmers and farm organizations. This 
is indicated by the large number of organi- 
zations which have been set up to deal with 
the problems of specific farm commodities. 
There are dozens of these organizations. 

One of the great general farm organiza- 
tions, the National Grange, has come out 
strongly for the commodity approach to farm 
programs. Other general farm organizations 
have directly or tacitly approved that ap- 
proach by supporting special methods of 
dealing with such commodities as sugar, 
tobacco, wool, and corn as well as those sus- 
ceptible to the use of marketing agreements 
and orders. 

Wheat is an agricultural commodity dif- 
ferent from almost all others in both its 
production and marketing aspects. While 
no crop covers a wider geographic area since 
there is wheat production in every State in 
the Union, a large proportion of this produc- 
tion is concentrated in a comparatively small 
number of States. In these particular States 
and parts of States there are usually few 
other alternatives to wheat production. 
Hence it has assumed a dominant position in 
the agriculture of these areas. Throughout 
the country it is produced under widely vary- 
ing conditions. In some areas it is sown in 
the fall, in others the spring. Almost every- 
where its production has become entirely 
mechanized. Large areas in which wheat is 
produced are subject to wide climatic and 
rainfall changes, thus resulting in a consid- 
erable variation in acre yields from year to 
year. In some areas production is increased 
by the use of fertilizer. In other areas this 
is impractical. Summer fallowing is a prac- 
tice in some areas, in others it is not neces- 
sary, in still others it is not practicable. 
There is just as wide a diversity in the mar- 
keting and use of wheat as there is in its 
production. More of our production is con- 
sumed domestically for human food than 
for any other purpose, but considerable 
quantities have always been used for live- 
stock feed. Over the years we have exported 
substantial quantities of wheat. In fact, 
we have been the world’s largest exporter. 
During World War II large quantities of 
wheat went into industrial uses and there 
are possibilities for some industrial use in 
peacetime. As far as domestic human con- 
sumption is concerned, the price which the 
grower receives has little or no effect upon 
the qauntity consumed. In the case of other 
uses price is an important factor in rela- 
tion to consumption. 

Thus it can readily be seen that wheat is 
a commodity which very definitely has its 
own problems and one which cannot be 
effectively served by Government programs 
designed to cover crops and commodities 
produced and marketed under entirely dif- 
ferent conditions. It was a recognition of 
this situation which led to the establishment 
of this organization in the first place. 


It shall be my purpose today to discuss 
various proposals which I believe hold the 
promise of meeting some of the present prob- 
lems of wheat producers. Some of these pro- 
posals relate to Government programs, oth- 
ers are entirely outside the province of Gov- 
ernment. But before doing this let me 
briefly run down the present situation in 
Washington relative to general farm legisla- 
tion. As all of you know the House last year 
passed the bill H. R. 12 which provided for 
90-percent price supports on the basic com- 
modities for 3 years. No action was taken on 
that bill by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture during that session. However the 
committee held some hearings on general 
farm legislation late in the session, and also 
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held extensive field hearings in many parts 
of the country during October and Novem- 
ber. 

On January 9 the President sent to the 
Congress a special message on agriculture 
dealing with many aspects of the matter. As 
might be expected, however, the message 
dealt mainly with the surplus of agriculture 
commodities and ways of dealing with it. In 
addition to urging that surplus disposal 
measures be stepped up the President sug- 
gested the enactment of legislation setting 
up a soil bank program under which induce- 
ments would be offered to farmers to take 
perhaps 45 or 50 million acres of land out of 
production. The President indicated that 
of this 40 or 50 million acres perhaps 12 mil- 
lion acres should be land allotted wheat un- 
der the existing wheat program. 

The Senate committee has held and con- 
cluded hearings on the proposals embodied 
in the President’s message and is now hold-e 
ing executive sessions for the purpose of 
bringing out legislation for the considera- 
tion of the Senate. 

As the vehicle for this legislation the com- 
mittee will use H. R. 12, the 90-percent price- 
support bill. To it will be added such provi- 
sions as the committee may want to offer 
taken from the President’s message or else- 
where. It is uncertain at this time whether 
the 90-percent provisions will be retained or 
eliminated. 

What I want to point out is that the bill 
which passes the Senate will be the House 
bill as amended. It will not be necessary 
therefore for the House to reconsider it ex- 
cept to send it to conference where conferees 
from the Agricultural Committees of the 
House and Senate will work out the final 
form of the bill. 

In the Senate committee and in the Sen- 
ate it will be in order to offer an amendment 
embodying the domestic parity plan and if 
this amendment is adopted it will be in the 
bill for the conferees to consider. In that 
case we would hope to keep it in the final 
form of the bill. 

Now to get back to a discussion of wheat 
problems. I think everyone will agree that 
the greatest of these is that of markets, both 
at home and abroad. The question of mar- 
kets involves matters of international trade, 
including the question of whether the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement should be re- 
newed. It involves our general foreign pol- 
icies; it is tied in with the question of 
whether we will continue economic aid to 
other countries; it is concerned with sur- 
plus disposal, much of which if effective 
must be done abroad. It involves the mat- 
ter of export subsidies; it is tied in with 
domestic legislation, of which the most ime 
portant item is the domestic parity plan. 


At the recent hearings held by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture on general 
farm legislation, representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers, of some 
of the State associations of wheatgrowers, 
and of the National Grange appeared before 
the committee and made most effective pre- 
sentations urging the enactment of the 
domestic parity plan. Similar presentations 
were made at meetings of the House and 
Senate Agricultural committees in the last 
session of Congress and in the course of the 
field hearings which the Senate committee 
held throughout the country during last 
October and November. 

The most significant circumstance in con- 
nection with these presentations has been 
that as the plan is more fully explained and 
understood the opposition to it disintegrates. 
One of the great problems which we have 
been up against in our efforts to present this 
program has been the reluctance of tentative 
opponents to carefully study the legislation 
with a view of ascertaining its effects. My 
experience has been that as this legislation 
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becomes better understood the opposition to 
it melts away like snow under a July sun. 

No one who is familiar with the problems 
of wheat can fail to see after careful study 
of this proposal that it has many advantages, 
not only over the present program, but over 
any other program which thus far has been 
brought forward for consideration. 

It is time wasted to preach salvation to 
those who are already saved and I shall not 
take much time today to dwell upon the ad- 
vantages of this program to those of you who 
are so familiar with it and are cognizant of 
its merits. However let me take just a 
moment to point out a few of its more ob- 
vious advantages: 

1. Returns to the farmer will be somewhat 
greater than under the present program and 
there is a good prospect that expanded out- 
lets will further increase these returns in the 
future. 

2. Marketing quotas and penalties will be 
eliminated and acreage controls greatly 
minimized and possibly entirely eliminated 
in the course of time. 

3. Relief to taxpayers will be afforded 
through an immediate substantial reduction 
and eventual elimination of practically all 
the costs of the present program under which 
export subsidies and storage costs amount in 
the aggregate to over $400 million per year. 

4. To a large extent it will take the Gov- 
ernment out of the warehousing and mer- 
chandising of wheat and in the end probably 
do away with such activities altogether. 

5. Wheat would be produced for market 
instead of for sale to the Government and 
would be sold on the basis of quality thus 
encouraging good farming and the produc- 
tion of superior varieties. 

6. Producers of livestock and poultry 
wherever situated would be able to produce 
wheat for feed or buy wheat at feed prices. 

7. There would be some expansion of 


wheat exports through the elimination of 
redtape, delays, and other obstacles existing 


at present. 

8. It would result in moving wheat into 
fits natural outlets and market channels. 

9. It will fit in perfectly with the soil 
bank proposals recently submitted by the 
President. 

10. It will return to the farmer greater 
freedom and control over the operation of 
his own farm. 

If time permitted this list of advantages 
could be extended considerably further, but 
Iam sure it isn’t necessary for me to go into 
further detail with this group. 

Let me call attention also to the fact that 
the changes which the adoption of this pro- 
gram would make with respect to the mar- 
keting and disposal of wheat are directly in 
line with what I understand Secretary Ben- 
son desires to achieve in securing more free- 
dom for the farmer in the marketing and 
distribution of agricultural commodities and 
in bringing about production for consump- 
tion instead of storage. 

They are also in line with changes which 
good and substantial farmers everywhere 
have been saying they wanted to see made in 
connection with the farm program. 

They are in line with recommendations 
which have frequently been made by repre- 
sentatives of wheat producers, the grain 
trade, and the millers. To be more specific, 
Jet me point out that at a meeting held on 
April 14 and 15, 1953, the Wheat Advisory 
Committee appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and composed of all elements en- 
gaged in the production, marketing, and dis- 
tribution of wheat, unanimously recom- 
mended the domestic parity plan. At a 
meeting held on August 14, 1953, the same 
committee again unanimously recom- 
mended this plan. Both of these meetings 
were held in Washington. On October 13 
and 14, 1953, the Secretary's Wheat Advisory 
Committee and his Corn Advisory Commit- 
tee held a joint meeting in Chicago. At this 
meeting it was recommended that the do- 
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mestic parity plan be adopted for wheat. 
This vote was not unanimous, but I under- 
stand it was by a substantial majority. 

I have already commented upon the fact 
that the opposition to this program has 
melted away as it has been more widely 
discussed and explained. However, those of 
us who have advocated it have apparently 
failed as yet to do as good a job as we should 
in explaining its merits because we all know 
there is opposition to this program. I am 
sure that this opposition is based entirely 
upon a misunderstanding of the purpose and 
effect of the legislation. 

Let me deal briefly with some of the ob- 
jections which have been made. One ob- 
jection which comes from the Corn Belt is 
that this program will increase the supply of 
feed grains to the detriment of the producers 
of corn and other feed grains. I know that 
this opposition is sincere and I am sure that 
I am speaking for the wheat growers of this 
country when I say that they do not want a 
wheat program which will be unfair to the 
producers of other agricultural commodities 
or which will result in increasing the problem 
of the producers of feed grains. They are 
realistic enough also to know that if legisla- 
tion is to be enacted by Congress it must be 
fair to all phases of agriculture and that we 
cannot expect to help the wheat grower at 
the expense of the corngrower. What I want 
to point out specifically and in all sincerity 
to the corn producers of this country is that 
the enactment of this legislation will de- 
crease rather than increase the supply of 
feed grains. This is because the present 
program has diverted and will continue to 
divert wheat acreage to the production of 
other feed grains, such as sorghums, barley, 
and oats, and that the production so diverted 
to these feed grains has produced more feed 
than would have been the case if the land 
had been planted to wheat and the wheat 
used for livestock feed. Any increase in 
wheat acreage which may take place under 
this bill will result in a decrease in the acre- 
age of other feed grains and in the produc- 
tion of less feed than wlil be the case if we 
keep our present program. For this reason, 
those who are disturbed about the present 
feed grain situation should be the strongest 
supporters of this program. 

The contention is made by some who have 
not had the opportunity to thoroughly study 
the domestic parity program that it will re- 
sult in opposition from other countries on 
the ground that exports under this program 
would constitute dumping. There is no rea- 
son at all for believing that this would be 
the case. What we are doing now and have 
been doing for several years in paying direct 
subsidies on all wheat exports does consti- 
tute dumping under any definition I have 
ever seen. What is proposed under this legis- 
lation is to restore to United States wheat 
producers freedom to compete with other ex- 
porting countries in the world market. No 
subsidies or dumping are involved and sim- 
ilar plans have not been considered as dump- 
ing under the definitions embodied in inter- 
national trade agreements and proposed 
agreements. Such inquiries as I have made 
indicate that the policy embodied in the 
domestic parity plan would be far more ac- 
ceptable to both wheat exporting and im- 
porting countries than our present system. 

I have dealt with the most important 
objections which have been made to the 
domestic parity plan. Of course, there are 
others, but examination of them indicates 
they are not substantial and are based upon 
a misunderstanding of the plan and its pro- 
visions. The perfect farm plan has not yet 
been invented, but I believe a study of this 
plan will show that it meets the situation 
which it is designed to cover with fewer le- 
gitimate objections than any other plan 
which has been considered by Congress, at 
least in our time. 

There are other legislative proposals af- 


fecting wheat now before Congress, but I _ 
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shall not go into them at this time 
the passage of the domestic parit e ‘ 

take care of most of the situations oi 
these proposals are designed to meet and mn 
do it in a more effective way. , 

But legislation cannot solve all the prob 

lems of the wheat farmer. We al] = 
: : © all recognizg 
that. There are many things which those en 
gaged in the production of wheat, including 
farmers, grain dealers, and millers must do 
for themselves in dealing with the Problems 
confronting the wheat industry. Iam goin 
to mention a few of them. I know that an 
are actively working on some of these mat- 
ters. I can only urge that they be given 
prompt consideration and early action. 

In the first place, we must give more at. 
tention to quality. Quality production Will 
be encouraged by the enactment of the qo. 
mestic parity plan, but this is fundamentally 
a problem which must be met by produc. 
ers themselves. The requirements of both 
the foreign and domestic market make a con. 
stantly improved quality a necessity and no 
one doubts we have the technical knowledge 
and the skill to do the job. Continued re- 
search is of course an important element in 
this situation. 

Second, we need to revise and improve our 
methods of grading wheat so as to make 
grades reflect more nearly the qualities which 
are desired for bread production. We can 
never deal adequately with quality until we 
improve our grading system. 

Third, we need to develop better marketing 
methods and engage in more marketing re. 
search in both domestic and foreign markets, 
This is most important and this organiza- 
tion can do much in the way of furnishing 
competent and adequate leadership along 
that line. 

Fourth, continued and persistent research 
must be carried on in finding further indus. 
trial uses for wheat, its products and by- 
products. 

Fifth, I believe the time has come when 
we can successfully wage a campaign to in- 
crease the consumption of wheat as human 
food. You are all familiar with what has 
happened. In 1909 our per capita consump- 
tion of wheat for food was 310 pounds. In 
1955 it was 173 pounds. I don’t need to tell 
you that if our per capita consumption was 
310 pounds today our wheat problem would 
be considerably less than it is now. But the 
most serious part of the matter is that if 
present trends continue consumption in 1956 
will be less than 173 pounds and still less in 
1957. There have been reasons, perhaps some 
of them good reasons, for this change in our 
dietary habits. For one thing we use our 
muscles much less and we don't need as much 
of the energy foods as we did a generation or 
two ago. Furthermore, the medical profes- 
sion and the nutrition experts have urged 4 
shift from starch to protein in our diets. 
Medical research indicates that overweight is 
an important factor in causing several seri- 
ous diseases, particularly in people past mid- 
dle age. But the time has now come when 
medical and nutrition experts themselves 
feel that we have gone far enough and pel- 
haps too far in reducing our consumption of 
cereals. Some of them feel we are not using 
them to the extent we ought to as energy 
building foods and that we are also using 
other food Sources for energy which are in- 
terior to cereals and in some cases deleteri- 
ous to health. Not to be forgotten also is 
that wheat is an excellent source of protein. 

We have seen that the producers of other 
foods such as fruits and vegetables as well as 
meat animals and dairy products have had 
marked success in increasing consumption of 
their products. Of course, they have had the 
advantage of going with the trend. The very 
fact that producers of other food commodi- 
ties are carrying on aggressive campaigns I 
dicates how highly competitive the food mar 
ket is today. Statistics show that year after 
year consumers spend about the same pro- 
portion of their income for food. That hasn't 
changed, the change has taken place in the 
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shift fro 
there is 
pealthfu 


m some foods to others. Certainly 
plenty to be said about wheat, its 
1] qualities and its value as food. 

1 naven’t felt until recently that there was 
much which could be done to reverse the 
trend in cereal consumption, but I am now 
onvinced that a concerted effort by farmers, 
- grain trade, millers, and bakers in pro- 
ducing @ better product and in bringing it to 
the attention of the people in an effective 
way can result in a greater per capita con- 
sumption of wheat. Even if we just held the 
consumption for food where it is now, our 
increase in population will result in some in- 
creased consumption. This is something on 
which we can all work, but the leadership 
must be taken by organizations like this one. 

Sixth. Another thing that we need to do 
as farmers is in the establishment of better 
public relations. This applies to wheat farm- 
ers as Much as anyone, because of the fact 
that our surpluses of wheat and the cost of 
the price support program have been magni- 
fied and advertised out of all proportion. I 
am afraid many people place the blame for 
this on wheat farmers. Well, we do have a 
lot of wheat, but no one familiar with the 
facts can truthfully say that it’s the fault of 
wheat farmers. It’s simply the result of an 
expansion of our agricultural plant which 
took place at the request of our Government 
during and following World War IT and in- 
cluding the Korean war period. The fact of 
the matter is that our wheat surplus has been 
entirely built up during the past 3 years. 
Until that time every bushel we produced 
was needed. On July 1, 1952, our wheat 
carryover was 256 million bushels, less than 
normal. Our surplus has all accumulated 
since then. I will not go into detail as to 
why; I think you are all familiar with the 
reasons. Our Government should have put 
marketing quotas into effect at least as early 
as the 1953 crop, but didn’t do so. Wheat 
farmers have consistently voted controls 
upon themselves in order to adjust produc- 
tion every time they have the opportunity. 

We expanded in a good many other ways 
than wheat production under the stress of 
war and war demands. When the need for 
war materials declined following the war the 
Federal Government made contract settle- 
ments with those who were overproducing 
which enabled them to shut down their 
plants and reduce their capacity without loss 
to themselves. I don’t recall, however, that 
this fact was widely advertised to the public 
or that there was any criticism of the manu- 
facturers because they had surplus capacity 
or were producing surplus goods and were 
subsidized for closing their plants. 

We produced a lot of ships at that time 
which are now in surplus. We're storing 
wheat in some of them. In the papers we 
read a lot about the surplus wheat stored in 
these ships, but not one word about the 
surplus ships. 

The farmers’ side of the story has never 
been told adequately and it behooves all of 
us to take every opportunity to see that it is 
presented fairly and that those engaged in 
other occupations understand fully the pecu- 
liar problems that confront the farmer. This, 
too, must be done through organization. 
Some valuable things along that line are be- 
ing done. Last fall through the cooperation 
of Kiwanis International and other civic or- 
ganizations and with the help of those en- 
gaged in some of the industries which deal 
with farming and through the efforts of 
some of the farm organizations there was ob- 
Served what is known as Farm-City Week. 
This is a most gratifying move and it is 
planned to make it an annual occasion. 
There is legislation pending in Congress di- 
recting the President to issue a proclamation 
to this effect each year. We hope to enact 
this legislation during the present session. 

Now I come to a subject which I have dis- 
cussed on other occasions and which I feel 
Can bear discussion again, That is setting 
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up an organization of all of those who deal 
with the production and distribution of 
wheat. I have in mind something like the 
cotton council with which most of you are 
familiar. Over the years the cotton council 
has achieved much in bringing about more 
efficient production, improved quality and 
better distribution. This has been partic- 
ularly important in meeting the competition 
of synthetic commodities, a problem which 
wheat producers fortunately do not have. 

No doubt there are a few situations in the 
cotton industry where there are conflicts of 
interest between producers and distributors, 
but for every point of conflict there are 
many where their interests are mutual and 
identical. The same is true of wheat. The 
interests of producers may occasionally con- 
flict with the interests of the grain trade or 
the millers or bakers, but in the main their 
interests are the same and what is good for 
the wheat producer is also good for the grain 
dealer, the miller, the baker, and everyone 
along the line. One thing is certain: we are 
all interested in producing and selling more 
wheat and wheat products and there are 
plenty of opportunities for cooperation in 
doing that. 

I know that the officers and leaders of this 
organization have given thought to this 
idea of an overall organization of the 
wheat industry. I do not want to let this 
opportunity go by to urge with the utmost 
seriousness that these efforts be renewed 
and intensified. 

Wheat is the world’s most important food 
product. More people are consuming it to- 
day than ever before in history. More would 
consume it if they could get it because it is 
at the same time the cheapest and most 
nutritious of all foods. Bread, now as al- 
ways, is the staff of life. 

Here in this country we have the greatest 
wheat-producing area in the world. We can 
produce every type, kind, and quality of 
wheat which may be desired. Perhaps some 
may think we have overdone it, but I do 
not agree as long as there are hungry stom- 
achs to be filled, and there are. 

The producers of wheat are important 
people in the world’s economy. In the years 
since World War II, American wheat has been 
more than a food. It has been an instru- 
ment for building and rebuilding the 
strength of the free world. Wheat pro- 
duced by American farmers has gone to every 
corner of the earth. It has gone to those who 
were our allies during the war and to those 
who were once our enemies, but are now 
alined on the side of freedom. We have not 
sought to buy friendship. We know friend- 
ship cannot be bought, but we have sought 
to strengthen those nations where free gov- 
ernment prevails and in this we have suc- 
ceeded. When the history of the world for 
the decade from 1945 to 1955 is finally writ- 
ten in its true perspective, the part played 
by American wheat producers will constitute 
an important chapter. . 

But the very fact that wheat is such an 
important item in world commerce, the fact 
that it has played such a great part in the 
struggle for a free world in the years since 
the war, poses a danger for wheat producers. 
For these very reasons too many are apt to 
take wheat for granted and to overlook the 
important fact that wheat is grown by peo- 
ple and that their economic and social well- 
being is the most important factor in de- 
termining whether American wheat is going 
to continue to be the dominant world force 
which it has been in recent years. 

The people who grow wheat must have 
a voice. This organization should be that 
voice. This does not rule out other voices 
and other organizations. We want their 
help, but one of the problems with agricul- 
ture today is that there are too many dis- 
cordant voices. The great national farm 
organizations are headed by sincere and 
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dedicated leaders. But in many things they 
do not agree and because there is division, 
no matter how honest, there is weakness 
when the interests of farmers are involved. 
But if this organization receives the support 
from wheat producers which it deserves and 
has earned, then no one can say that the 
million and more American wheat producers 
are without a strong and effective voice. 





Keeping the Missiles Program in Focus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
controversy over the guided-missiles 
program has now reached such propor- 
tions that the American people are in 
danger of being panicked by an attack 
of missiles with nothing more potent 
than political warheads. 

It is essential to get the program back 
into focus. Missiles are a vital part of 
our defenses, but they are not the only 
weapon and they are not the ultimate 
weapon. 

In scrutinizing our arms program, we 
ought to bear in mind who the enemy is. 
It is not the American people. They de- 
serve better of Congress than to be made 
the victims of a war of nerves created by 
unsubstantiated charges. Wemight also 
bear in mind the wise observation of 
President Truman, in his recently pub- 
lished memoirs, that— 

For the price of a good clipping service an 
enemy of the United States can acquire un- 
told items of information about our plans 
and intentions and even about our instal- 
lations and our equipment. All an enemy 
of the United States has to do is stir up a 
good fuss that will lead to a congressional 
probe. Then he will probably receive at no 
extra charge all the information he wants. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include in the Recorp, a perti- 
nent editorial on this subject from the 
Buffalo Evenings News of March 2, 1956, 
entitled “Not the Ultimate Weapon”: 


NoT THE ULTIMATE WEAPON 


Every development in the field of atomic 
weapons brings nearer the day of complete 
deadlock—or complete disaster to the human 
race, if someone risks using them. This is 
emphasized by the current agitation for a 
crash program of building an intercontinen- 
tal ballistics missile (ICBM). 

The advocates never mention this danger, 
but three men, unusually well-informed on 
the subject, have pointed out the hazard of 
too much dependence on a single weapon, 
Expecially when its shortcomings are ignored. 

President Eisenhower has noted that a 
guided missile with a range of 5,000 to 6,000 
miles is less accurate than a missile fired 
from a gun or from a manned plane. To use 
missiles in the volume to achieve the same 
effect on military targets would mean just 
complete devastation, And that is a two- 
way street. 

General Eisenhower warns against the 
danger of concentration on a vast missile 
program at the expense of manned aircraft 
and other weapons. “To suddenly stop ev- 
erything else and just do this,” he said at 
a recent press conference, “you are working 
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toward a theory that leaves no longer war, 
because war is a contest, and you finally 
get to a point where you are talking about 
race suicide and nothing else.” 

What are some of the drawbacks to de- 
pendence on long-range missiles? Dr. Walter 
R. Dornberger, missile specialist for Bell Air- 
craft, points out a few. Once a missile is 
launched no further control over it can be 
exercised. A simple mechanical defect could 
upset all calculations. At best only about 
75 percent accuracy could be expected, which 
means that 25 percent of the missiles 
launched could fall on neutral territory. Not 
an alluring prospect for the innocent by- 
standers. 

Dr. Dornberger, who as an Officer in the 
German Army in World War II had a part 
in developing the V1 and V2 rockets, admits 
that the United States must build the ICBM 
in sufficient quantity to offset any threat 
from the Russians. But, he adds, “there is 
no substitute for the reasoning power of 
man.” Hecan see no situation where manned 
aircraft can be replaced in a large degree by 
guided missiles. 

In this he is in agreement with Air Secre- 
tary Donald A. Quarles and Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff. All reject 
the idea of the intercontinental missile as the 
“ultimate weapon.” Mr. Quarles regards as 
“highly misleading and damaging” to the 
whole defense position the current agita- 
tion for upsetting a balanced production of 
weapons. 

The advocates in Congress of increasing 
the priority for the guided-missile program 
have “scared our people half to death,” Mr. 
Quarles has told a House committee. We 
still have the most effective means of deliv- 
ering atomic weapons to an enemy target— 
the manned aircraft. Mr. Quarles makes this 
clear in saying that in spite of the high pri- 
ority given the missile program “we are not 
recognizing it as a weapon that will revolu- 
tionize warfare, whichever side gets its first.” 

The comments of the President, Mr. 
Quarles, and Mr. Dornberger should do a lot 
to put the missile program into better per- 
spective. After some of the politically 
flavored criticism from Capitol Hill, it is 
necessary. 

Even the most precise artillery missile has 
a dispersion, due to many ballistical factors, 
including the effect of the earth’s rotation. 
From a matter of yards in the case of artil- 
lery, this can be as much as 10 miles in the 
case of an ICBM. To be effective, there must 
be saturation fire, the effect of which has 
already been mentioned. 


Washington and Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude in the Appendix of the RrEcorpD an 
article on small business by Mr. C. Wilson 
Harder: 

WASHINGTON AND SMALL BUSINESS 
(By C. Wilson Harder) 

This session of Congress will seriously con- 
sider means of providing insurance protec- 
tion against disasters of nature such as 
floods, earthquakes, similar catastrophes. 

Powerful impetus to this legislation is fact 
year just ended recorded more flood deaths 
than any year since 1927; more property dam- 
than at any time since 1937 with losses 

billion doilars. 
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Need is also focused by work being done 
by Small Business Administration in making 
reconstruction loans available to thousands 
of small business firms that would have 
otherwise perished from these disasters. 

SBA was only created about 2 years ago 
due to the work of many Congressmen, aided 
by the National Federation of Independent 
Business. 

Although SBA was primarily set up to aid 
small business in securing capital, in past 
years, and especially this winter, it has 
proved a lifesaver by using its emergency 
disaster powers. 

However, SBA can only make loans for 
reconstruction and must be paid back by 
businessmen suffering disaster through 
forces of nature. Splendid as its work is, 
SBA assistance is no substitute for insurance 
benefits. 

And in this problem of disaster-insurance 
coverage there are several questions. Should 
Government write insurance, or encourage 
private insurance companies by perhaps 
agreeing to subsidize companies for any 
losses sustained? 

As is well known, insurance companies 
must play averages. 

At present, if private companies were to 
offer flood insurance, it is not likely much 
business would be written in towns high in 
the Rockies, for example. On the other 
hand, people in the lower Mississippi Delta 
area would be prime prospects. Thus, in- 
surance companies would find all policies 
being held in areas where risk is great. 

While attention is focused on this win- 
ter’s flood damages, actually Congress will 
consider measures that wiil provide protec- 
tion not only from fiood losses, but also 
losses sustained from hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, and other disasters. This, it is felt, 
would be a strong incentive for uniform pre- 
miums through the Nation, as this range of 
disasters takes in practically the entire 
Nation. 

Of course, there will be strong opposition 
to Government taking steps in this direction. 

It is true such a step would have been 
quite radical 20 years ago or more, as such 
disasters were considered as part of the 
normal hazard of doing business. 

But since that time Government has 
chosen to strip business of a large share of 
its profits in the form of taxes to carry on 
foreign giveaway programs and other global 
schemes. This has taken the resiliency out 
of the American business system it once had. 
Thus, business today is vulnerable to many 
conditions which once it could survive. 


Seton Hall University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud that the great Seton Hall Univer- 
sity, one of our Nation’s outstanding in- 
stitutions of learning, is located within 
the 11th Congressional District which it 
is my honor to represent in the Congress. 
The university will observe its 100th 
anniversary this week and it is, of course, 
an occasion of great rejoicing. I 
know my colleagues will be interested 
in the following editorial entitled “The 
Strength of Seton Hall” appearing in 
the current issue of the Advocate, the 
Official publication of the Archdiocese of 
Newark: 
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THE STRENGTH OF SETON HA 


On next Tuesday, March 6, Seton Hall Uni 
versity will give thanks to Almighty God fo 
100 years of continued blessing. The jon 
tolic Delegates will come from Washington 
to offer the solemn pontifical Mass = 
Thanksgiving: Archbishop Boland wil] preach 
the sermon of the day: Within the buildin, 
will be gathered all those bishops and priests 
sons, of Seton Hall, to offer their gratitude for 
all that Seton Hall has given them: Nuns will 
be there, too, many of them educate at 
Seton Hall, many others the inspiration of 
the students who have sought out the unj. 
versity through the years. 

These are the beings who should be at 
this mass, for they are the strength of Seton 
Hall. They are the ones who recognize the 
pyramidal aspect of Catholic education in 
the archdiocese, and indeed in the entire 
State of New Jersey, and see in the university 
that summit of education to be reached by 
the boys and girls who begin their learning 
in Catholic grammar schools and high 
schools. They are the ones who know that 
within the walls of the university the prin. 
ciples and the precepts they have begun to 
inculcate on the lower levels will be refined 
and perfected and given a final direction, 

Many have wondered at the continuity of 
Seton Hall; many have wondered at her un- 
believable vitality; many have found her 
latest expansion incredible. Like the Philis. 
tines of old who ought to learn the secret 
of the miraculous strength of Samson, in- 
numerable questioners have sought to learn 
the secret of the strength of Seton Hall Uni- 
versity. The fact is undeniable. ~ The build- 
ings and the schools of Seton Hall are now 
in 4 cities, including the 3 largest communi- 
ties in the State; the graduates of Seton Hall 
are beginning to have an impact upon every 
sector of business and professional life in 
the State; the school of law has met with 
immediate success; the college of medicine 
and dentistry is about to begin a like career, 
On the basis of concrete evidence, the 
strength of Seton Hall is everywhere appar- 
ent. Only its source arouses wonder. 

The source of the strength of Seton Hall 
will be recognized in the Cathedral of the 
Sacred Heart on next Tuesday. The strength 
of Seton Hall lies in her sacerdotal alumni, 
in the priests who have come from her 
campus. These are the men, dear to God 
by virtue of their vocation, who are the vital 
life of the university. How would it be 
possible for Seton Hall to fade or fail when 
every morning her sons ascend the steps of 
innumerable altars to offer the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass? How would it be possible 
for Seton Hall to be still and static when the 
priests she has trained are so many magnets 
for the grace of God upon her? For the past 
100 years there has been an army, a veritable 
legion of these priests, some renowned, some 
obscure, some great, some small], some men 
of action, some profound thinkers. As Seton 
Hall has set her seal upon these men of God, 
so they have left their mark upon her. Some 
have given their lives to her classrooms, 
some have sent her hosts of students; some 
have spread her fame by the luster of their 
lives; all of them have prayed and sacrificed 
for her. 

From the™first moment of her existence, 
Seton Hall has preserved an infrangible bond 
with the priesthood of the State of New Jet- 
sey, and with the Bpiscopacy as well. Her 
priestly sons have been a valued part of the 
life of every community. More than one of 
her sacerdotal offspring have worn the miter 
of wisdom and the crosier of sancitity. In- 
deed, she might well be called the mother 
of bishops and archbishops as well 4s 
mother of priests. In her early years al- 
most all of her alumni went from cap and 
grown to cassock and stole. As the yeals 
moved on, the proportions altered some- 
what; first the number of priest and lay 
alumni equalized; now the lay graduates ex- 
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ceed the priests by almost 200 to 1. Still 


the association formed in college days con- 
tinues and the lay graduates continue their 
elationships with those of their classmates 
en have become priests. 

It is this corps of priests, alumni of the 
yniversity, during the last 100 years who have 
peen the secret source of the strength of 
seton Hall. Trained by her, they have never 
forgotten her. Nurtured by her they have 
never ceased to nurture and love her in re- 
turn. As her sons, these priests have never 
ceased to remember her in word and in work 


and in prayer. 


Conditions in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a State- 
ment I have prepared about conditions 
in Poland, which are of the utmost im- 
portance to the United States, which 
has maintained always the closest ties 
with the Polish people. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KENNEDY 


The main issue of our times is the struggle 
of freedom and democracy against slavery 
and tyranny. It is, therefore, appropriate 
to recall a document which 38 years ago be- 
came the foundation for the liberation of 
enslaved nations. This document is the 
Fourteen points message of President 
Woodrow Wilson, whose 100th birthday an- 
hiversary we will celebrate this year. 

The soldiers of the great western democ- 
racies were fighting and dying on the battle- 
fields in defense of the ideals of freedom, 
when President Wilson, in his world famous 
statement to Congress in 1918, defined the 
aims of war and the conditions of peace. 
The main core of this statement was libera- 
tion for enslaved nations. Few statements 
have made such a great contribution to the 
cause of freedom. It breathed life into yet 
unborn states in Europe. New, free nations 
arose from foreign enslavement: Poland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Finland, and Yugoslavia. 

The 13th point of President Wilson’s 
message concerned Poland, which had been 
enslaved since the end of the 18th century. 
The 13th point reads as follows: “An 
independent Polish state should be erected 
which should include the territories in- 
habited by indisputably Polish populations, 
which should be assured a free and secure 
access to the sea, and whose political and 
€conomic independence and territorial in- 
tegrity should be guaranteed by interna- 
tional covenant.” 

Not quite a year passed after President 
Wilson's message when Poland joined the 
family of free nations, united and independ- 
ent. Boundary lines which partitioned the 
country went down; Poland shook off the 
chains and a Polish nation rose to independ- 
ence. All the dreams of generations of Polish 
fighters for freedom, all the visions of the 
—— poet and prophet, Mickiewicz, came 
rue. 

At the very dawn of her independence, 
Poland generously repayed her debt of grati- 
tude to the cause of freedom. Near Warsaw, 
in the famous battle called by Lord d’Aber- 
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non the 18th most important battle of the 
world, the heroic army of reborn Poland 
defeated and destroyed the armies of the 
Bolsheviks who were then seeking to overrun 
the heart of Europe. 

On this occasion, I shall limit myself to 
the subject of Poland as being the symbol 
of all European nations liberated following 
the presentation of the 14-point program. 
Let us examine the Poland which rose after 
the First World War in consonance with the 
American ideal of freedom, and let us see 
what became of Poland occupied by the 
Soviet Army in 1945-55. 

Whatever test we may use to evaluate the 
reality of Poland’s 20 years of independence, 
in fulfillment of the 13th point of President 
Wilson’s message, there is one undeniable 
fact: Poland regained the right of self- 
government, the right to rule according to 
her own, unrestricted will. Poland became 
independent. She had her difficulties and 
her crises. But whatever occurred in Po- 
land, it was purely a Polish matter, done 
by Poles, Poles exclusively, without foreign 
influence. The Polish Government was 
Polish. Its tradition and culture were 
Polish. The Polish Sejm was a Polish Diet. 
The Polish economy served the aims of the 
Polish Nation, and the Polish Army was 
headed by Polish marshals: Political par- 
ties, although not seeing eye to eye on Po- 
land’s historical tasks, did not serve a for- 
eign power but the Polish nation. 

The United States has always maintained 
the most cordial relations with the Polish 
people. As a matter of fact, those friendly 
relations go back as far as the history of the 
United States. Millions of former sons of 
Poland became outstanding citizens of the 
United States. Kosciuszko and Pulaski are 
treasured names in American history. Their 
fight for American independence is cherished 
in the mind of every schoolchild. 

We knew Poland, reborn to independence 
in cooperation with the 13th point of Wood- 
row Wilson’s message. What do we know of 
this proud nation now? 

In the new struggle for freedom, Poland 
was the first European country to voice a 
courageous “No” against Hitlerite aggression. 
Because of her refusal to submit, Poland 
was invaded by Hitler’s army. Seventeen 
days later a Poland fighting for its life was 
attacked from the rear by Soviet Russia, 
Shortly thereafter, the U. S. S. R. and Hit- 
ler’s Germany carried out their secret agree- 
ment partitioning Poland. That was early 
in World War II. Later both of these ag- 
gressors, Soviet Russia and Hitler’s Germany, 
became enemies. Toward the end of the 
war Polish territory was completely occupied 
by the Soviet Army. What happened at that 
time is Known only too well. May I men- 
tion only the heroic Warsaw uprising against 
the Nazi forces, while the Soviet Army stood 
at the very gates of Warsaw? We all know 
that Soviet Russia made it impossible for 
the Western Powers to send more help to the 
desperate and heroic fighters of Warsaw. We 
all know that the Soviet Army stood motion- 
less on the right bank of the Vistula River 
watching the burning of Warsaw by Hitler’s 
SS-men. We all remember the previous So- 
viet crime at Katyn, the treacherous murder 
by the NKVD of thousands of Polish war 
prisoners. We remember how Soviet Russia 
broke off diplomatic relations with the Polish 
Government in exile, because the latter in- 
sisted upon an impartial International Red 
Cross investigation of the Katyn massacre. 

Soviet Russia violated all international 
agreements and fulfilled its plan for the 
expansion of Communist doctrine and im- 
perialism—it established a puppet govern- 
ment in Warsaw. Only false appearances 
were left of the freedom granted to Poland 
by the 18th point of President Wilson’s 
message. Poland is independent in name 
only. Her political, economic, and cultural 
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life is completely controlled by Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

For many years the President of Poland 
was Boleslaw Bierut, now the first secretary 
of the Polish Communist Party. Formerly, 
Mr. Bierut was a Soviet citizen and pro- 
fessional officer of the NKVD. Many promi- 
nent refugees from Poland have testified 
under oath before congressional committees 
that Boleslaw Bierut is devoted, body and 
soul, to Soviet Russia. This testimony was 
confirmed by several former high officials of 
the Communist Party, who had access to the 
most confidential secrets of the Politburo. 
Actually, the Politburo of the Polish Com- 
munist Party rules the country. Although 
Officially its members are elected by the 
Central Committee, they are really appointed 
by the Soviet authorities. One basic quali- 
fication of membership is blind and strict 
obedience to Soviet Russia. These puppets, 
along with so-called Soviet counselors are 
held accountable by Moscow for events in 
Poland. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
all political institutions, including the Po- 
lish constitution, are molded on the Soviet 
pattern. The 1947 elections were fraudulent, 
although international agreement provided 
that they should be free and unfettered. 
The second elections in 1952 were conducted 
in Soviet fashion with only one list of Com- 
munist candidates available. All this hap- 
pened despite the fact that Poland is over- 
whelmingly anti-Communist. Civil rights do 
not exist in Poland. There is no freedom of 
speech or of association. All forms of so- 
cial activity must serve the Communist pur- 
pose. There are no opposition parties. The 
so-called Democratic Party and the United 
Peasant Party are dominated by Communist 
stooges. All writers have orders to choose 
their subjects and to adapt their way of 
writing to Soviet patterns. The security 
police with its army of secret agents and 
informants spreads fear of denunciation 
among the people, who are afraid to express 
their thoughts, even to their closest friends 
or relatives. 

Polish Communist propaganda, especially 
that designed to impress foreigners, nrakes 
much of so-called religious freedom in Po- 
land. What is the real situation? The 
churches in Poland are open, and filled to 
overflowing. Church attendance is one safe 
way of showing opposition to Communist 
propaganda. But the open churches do not 
mean that the Communist Party has changed 
its antireligious doctrine but rather only 
that it is taking into account the deep reli- 
gious feeling of the Poles. Religious faith, 
and particularly that of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church (95 percent of Poland is Roman 
Catholic), has traditionally been closely 
linked with Polish patriotism and national 
survival. A frontal attack on the church 
would therefore be a tactical mistake from 
the Communist point of view. But while 
the churches remain open, the pressure on 
the church and its representatives is strong 
and unremitting. The Communist Party is 
clearly engaged in a struggle to take over 
the church in Poland. Hundreds of priests 
have been thrown in jail. Many bishops 
have been compelled to abandon their reli- 
gious functions. Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski 
was arrested, and is still held by the Com- 
munist police because he refused to give in 
to Moscow’s will. The Communist campaign 
continues. On February 10, 1953, a Com- 
munist decree stipulated that all nomina- 
tions for the Catholic Church must be ap- 
proved by the regime. And of course the 
main target of Communist antireligious 
propaganda is the youth,. 

Poland’s economic life is completely sub- 
ordinated to the interests of Soviet Russia. 
Prominent refugees from Poland testify that 
ever her 5-year plan was devised by Soviet 
experts. Notwithstanding the reconstruc- 
tion and the development of Polish industry, 
the life of the Polish worker, peasant, and 
intelligentsia has not improved because the 
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Polish economy is exploited by the Soviets. 
The Communists force the peasants to col- 
lectivize against their will. Fear of collec- 
tivization and inefficient management on 
collective farms has produced food shortages. 
Poland was an exporter of grain before the 
war; now, she has to import grain. These 
are only a few facts about Poland under the 
Communist regime. What a drastic differ- 
ence between the prewar state of this coun- 
try, allowed to stand freely as a consequence 
of the 18th point of President Wilson’s mes- 
sage, and the Poland now under Soviet 
control. 

In this connection, I should like to draw 
attention to one interesting aspect of Soviet 
rule in Poland. Faced as they are with the 
damning evidence of history, and with a 
population which is overwhelmingly anti- 
Communist, the Moscow appointed rulers of 
Poland find it hard indeed to producé any 
pro-Soviet and anti-American propaganda 
themes. Therefore, they must resort to the 
most absurd and grotesque maneuvers. For 
example, if a visitor to Poland sees through 
the Communist camouflage and does not 
echo the obvious lies of Communist propa- 
ganda, he is accused of failing to pay tribute 
to the achievements of the Polish pecple. 
Actually, of course, the real state of affairs 
is quite clear. The Polish people are famous 
for their hard work and vigor. They have 
made tremendous sacrifices since the end of 
World War II, and they have achieved nota- 
ble successes in industry and reconstruction. 
But these successes were achieved not be- 
cause of Communist domination, but in spite 
of it—not because Poland is a Soviet Satel- 
lite, but in spite of it. I have only the great- 
est admiration for a people who can do what 
the Polish people have done during the last 
10 years, while enduring the worst kind of 
Communist oppression and Russian colo- 
nialism. 

A second, even more fantastic, lie that the 
Polish Communist propaganda machine is 
peddling is the portrayal of this country as 
an ally of Nazism against Poland, aiming at 
the destruction of Polish independence and 
of the reconstruction achieved at such great 
cost by the Polish people. In this connec- 
tion, I cannot imagine a more glaring con- 
trast than that between this country and 
the Soviet Union. The U. S. S. R. made a 
pact with Hitler. America did not. Soviet 
troops invaded Poland. America fought only 
as an ally of Poland. The U.S. S. R. occu- 
pied, and still occupies, Poland, and dic- 
tates, to the smallest detail, the political and 
economic life of the Poles. America has only 
one aim as regards the Polish people, to help 
them achieve independence so that they may 
choose and build whatever political and eco- 
nomic society they wish. I have no doubt 
but that an independent Poland would be a 
loyal and useful member of the free world. 
and would maintain the tradition of close 
friendship between the Poles and the Amer- 
icans. 

The United States participated in the 
Geneva Conferences to further the Ameri- 
can people’s aspirations for an enduring 
peace and to support the principles upon 
which they conceive such a peace to be based. 
Among these principles is the right of a 
people to national independence and to a 
government and institutions of their own 
choosing. This concept of self-determina- 
tion is deeply rooted in American tradition 
and thinking. Throughout history, it has 
been a prime factor in the American's ap- 
proach to international affairs and a rudi- 
ment of the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

President Eisenhower’s words embodied 
the deep concern of the American people for 
the welfare of the populations of Eastern 
Europe and over their inability to exercise 
their sovereign right to conduct their na- 
tional affairs in freedom when he stated on 
August 24, 1955: “There can be no true peace 
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which involves acceptance of a status quo, 
in which we find injustice to many nations, 
repression of human beings on a gigantic 
scale and with constructive effort paralyzed 
in many areas by fear.” He has defined 
American foreign policy aims with regard to 
the once proud countries now under Soviet 
domination many times. These aims are 
based upon the concept of freedom. On 
December 30, 1955, President Eisenhower 
again declared: “The peaceful liberation of 
the captive peoples has been, is, and until 
success is achieved, will continue to be a 
major goal of United States foreign policy.” 





Federal Old-Age Assistance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a state- 
ment by George McLain, president of 
the National Institute of Social Wel- 
fare, before the Senate Committee on 
Finance, February 29, 1956. 

Mr. McLain has for many years de- 
voted much time to the study of the old- 
age pension program. 

Iam advised by the Public Printer that 
the statement will make 224 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, at a cost of $214. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE McLAIN, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


To the honorable members of the Senate 
Finance Committee: 

My name is George McLain. I am presi- 
dent of the National Institute of Social Wel- 
fare with offices located at 300 New Jersey 
Avenue SE., Washington, D. C., and with 
western headquarters located at 1031 South 
Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, may I express my appreciation for 
this opportunity to support and endorse the 
passage Of H. R. 7225 and to urge adoption 
of several most vital amendments to this 
worthy legislation. 

The National Institute of Social Welfare 
is a nonprofit corporation representing the 
views and opinions of a large confederation 
of old-age pension and social welfare groups 
throughout the country whose collective 
membership totals around a quarter of a 
million citizens. 

In addition to heading this national or- 
ganization, I am also chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Social Welfare and have 
for the past 15 years represented the old, the 
blind, physically handicapped and depend- 
ent children of California. During these 
years I have worked primarily with those on 
public assistance; helping with their indi- 
vidual problems and acting as their mediary 
before the county welfare departments and 
before the State Social Welfare Board. 

For many years I have been in constant 
attendance at the California State Legisla- 
ture appearing in behalf of social welfare 
legislation and have come back here to the 
Nation’s Capital in behalf of similar legis- 
lation on several occasions. 

Through the years I have worked with 
many thousands of recipients of aid under 
the public assistance section of the Federal 
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on Security Act. I have observed first. 
and—from the _ recipient’s standpoint. 
where the inequities in the law lie, 

I think that the legislation embodieg j 
H. R. 7225 corrects a few of these inequities 
and gives long over-due and sorely needed 
benefits to a most worthy segment of the 
American population. Although the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Welfare and its 
affiliates wholeheartedly endorse this bill, we 
do not think it does the whole job, 

I will go into this more fully further on in 
my statement, but first I should like to 
comment on the testimony given by some 
of the witnesses before your committee, 
Since you first opened hearings, either J or 
one of the members of our staff have sat in 
this room listening to the arguments pro 
and con. And I must say that I have been 
shocked and amazed at some of the testimony 
given before this committee—particularly by 
the members of the medical profession, 

I have noted that out of 100 witnesses aps 
pearing here to speak, 41 were doctors who 
have, with the exception of 1, unanimously 
not only opposed passage of H. R. 7225, but 
indeed the entire Federal social security 
system. 

You know, gentlemen, after listening to 
the heartless testimony of these medical men 
who would deny any measure of security to 
the American people, both in old age and 
physical disability, I’m almost afraid to go 
to a doctor. If they are so dead set against 
human welfare and so oblivious to human 
misery—then I truly don’t see how they can 
be too sympathetic with the ills of society, 

Why these doctors should have such strong 
convictions against the social security pro- 
gram when medical doctors at their own re- 
quest are omitted from the Federal Social 
Security Act is difficult to understand. 

While spurning coverage under the Social 
Security Act, I note where Elmer Hess, M.D, 
president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, in a letter dated January 9, 1956, which 
was reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL REconD 
on January 17, 1956, page 539, has com- 
plained that our income-tax system dis- 
criminates against self-employed taxpayers, 
In his letter Dr. Hess reasons that since doc- 
tors receive no protection for their own old 
age, similar to that now given employed per- 
sons under the Federal Sccial Security Act, 
Congress should pass legislation to ease up 
on their income tax. Such savings on in- 
come tax, says the president of AMA, would 
be set aside by the doctors to provide for 
themselves in their declining years. 

Now if that isn’t inconsistency for you- 
I'd like to know what is. First they kick 
and scream demanding that they not be 
covered, and because Congress abides by their 
wishes, they yell for privileges to compen- 
sate for the “loss’’ of benefits they have re- 
peatedly refused in the first place. 

It’s my opinion, and I think statistics will 
back me up, that medical doctors figure they 
are taken care of all right and to the devil 
with everybody else. I found some very in- 
teresting statistics in a monthly magazine 
called Facts, under date of February 1956, 
which states that the average net income of 


-a physician is $11,058 per year, and the 


average net income of specialists in the med- 
ical field is, $28,628 per year. 

I'd also like to point out that while it does 
cost considerable money to become a doctor, 
this same magazine revealed that 79 percent 
of the total cost of medical education comes 
from legislative grants, alumni funds, and 
public gifts of money. 

It also must be remembered that most 
doctors, regardiess of how old they become, 
can still earn considerable by just puttering 
around or associating their name with 4 
medical product or project. It takes a lot less 
energy at age 70 to raise a stethoscope than it 
does a pick and shovel. 

With these facts in mind, I say that the 
stand taken here by spokesmen for the medi- 
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fession against all phases of H. R. 
d the Social eee eee itself, is 
ly on selfish motivations. 
eT past interested in the arguments 
forth by the representatives of the Coun- 
| of State Chambers of Commerce before 
committee on February 21, 1956, and 
ed f the Chamber of Commerce of the 


cal pro: 
795 an 


put 


pln States on the same date. As was 
to be expected, they opposed H. R. 7225 and 


ose the making of benefits payments un- 
Social Security Act as a matter of 
right to workers at age 50 and over who 
become totally and permanently disabled. 

They argue that these workers can be amply 

rovided for under title XIV of the Public 
isistance Act, aid to the permanently and 

totally disabled. ; 5 

They did not, however, bring to this com- 
mittee’s attention the fact that the average 

ayment as of October 1955 to these recipi- 
ents was only $55.51 per month. Connecti- 
cut paid the highest in the Nation with 
$115.01, and Mississippi paid the lowest aver- 
age with only $24.58—and in all cases, the 
individual was subjected to a most drastic 
and humiliating means test. 

The chamber of commerce spokesmen also 
did not point out that even though Con- 
gress amended the public-assistance section 
in 1950 to take care of these people, only 
41 of the States have taken advantage of it 
by adopting laws to conform to the Federal 
requirements. 

Now comes the glaring inconsistency in the 
chamber of commerce testimony. One of the 
States which has not taken acvantage of 
the Federal participation formuwa is Cali- 
fornia. Why? Because the lobbyists for the 
State chamber of commerce have been able 
to bring enough pressure against the State 
legislature to prevent the adoption of aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled. 

The situation in California regarding the 
State and local chambers of commerce is so 
unusual that I believe this committee should 
find the facts interesting. In California, the 
promoters of this organization have been 
able to circumvent our State constitution 
regarding gifts of public funds by having 
the State legislature some years back enact 
statutory provisions giving our 58 county 
boards of supervisors the authority to des- 
ignate chambers of commerce as agents of 
county government, and under this pretense, 
make annual contributions of county tax- 
payers’ money to them under the guise that 
the money will be used for the purpose of 
exploiting and advertising the resources of 
the county. 

During the fiscal year 1950-51 a study of 
the 58 county budgets revealed that over 
214, million was being voted by the county 
boards of supervisors to the chambers of 
commerce, and that city councils throughout 
the State were appropriating $1 million an- 
nually to the same group. 

With over $3 million a year of public funds 
alone, you gentlemen can understand the 
influence that the chambers of commerce ex- 
ercise over the political and financial desti- 
nies of the State of California. 


From 1917 to 1951, a total of nearly $40 
million of public funds has been given to 
the California chambers of commerce. You 
can understand then why it is not un- 
usual to see the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce making $50,000 donations to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce for 
me purposes back here in Washington, 

iC. 


opP' 
der the 


When Congress first enacted aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled in 1950, 
California’s Governor at that time, the Hon- 
Orable Earl Warren, had a bill introduced 
at a special session of the State legislature 
to enable the State to get these Federal 
funds. Even though the counties had their 
own lobbyists in the form of the County 
Supervisors Association, the Los Angeles and 
San Dieco County Board of Supervisors ac- 
tually entered into a contract to hire the 
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California State Chamber of Commerce to 
oppose this bill and prevent the State Legis- 
lature from adopting it. 

The State chamber of Commerce was 
successful, and they have repeated their per- 
formance up to the present time in blocking 
this much needed legislation even though 
at the 1955 session of the legislature it was 
shown that California taxpayers have lost 
an estimated $74 million in Federal funds by 
failure to adopt such a program. 

The permanently and totally disabled in 
California are classed as paupers and receive 
an average of $45.12 a month, not a cash 
payment but representing grocery orders and 
their rent paid. 

Now the chambers of commerce have the 
unmitigated gall to come before this com- 
mittee and say that this public-assistance 
program is providing amply for the unfortu- 
nate souls who have become disabled. This 
is not because they like or approve of the 
public-assistance section—but only because 
they know if they keep it on the State—and 
preferably the county level—they can exer- 
cise an iron hand over the lives of these 
unfortunate citizens. 

I think speakers who have preceded me 
here, such as Mr. Nelson Cruikshank, repre- 
senting the A. F. of L.-CIO labor organi- 
zation, have done a splendid job of arguing 
in behalf of this provision. I, therefore, 
appeal to your sense of justice and fair play 
in urging that our citizens who become dis- 
abled at age 50 or over be given their right 
to human dignity under the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance program. 

As far back as 1946 Congress, itself, recog- 
nized the desirability of making retirement 
benefits available at age 62, when they voted 
to establish this as the age at which they 
might retire. We must bear in mind that 
the great majority of Mémbers of Congress 
are men, while the age of 62 asked for in 
H. R. 7225 is limited to women. 

The plight of the elderly women in our 
society is a pitiful one to behold. I think 
you will agree with me that the greatest 
contribution to society is producing chil- 
dren. And yet, what consideration do we 
give to the woman who spends her produc- 
tive years bearing and raising children? The 
answer to this is “None.”’ As aresult, we find 
more and more women seeking careers and 
raising less children. In this way she can 
assume a less dependent role in society and 
perhaps receive some compensation for her 
efforts. 

But what of society? If the only recogni- 
tion we give to wives and mothers is a com- 
mercial card once a year on Mother’s Day, 
we're going to pretty soon end up with a 
handful of nothing. Pretty soon all the 
men will be working, all the women will be 
working, and only the little feet pitter- 
pattering around home will be that of the 
family cocker spaniel. 

Life, with all of its vicissitudes—all of its 
ups and downs—is hard enough for men to 
surmount. For women—because of their 
necessary dependency—it is twice as hard. 

Surveys made of those now drawing old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits have 
shown that women are at the bottom of the 
totem pole when the benefits are passed out. 
For most of them to live, they find it neces- 
sary to apply also for State old-age assist- 
ance even though it requires subjecting 
themselves to the harsh means test required 
by every State. 

I sincerely hope that you gentlemen will 
keep these facts in mind when considering 
H. R. 7225 and will realize the necessity of 
including a provision lowering the age from 
65 to 62 for women under title I, Old Age 
Assistance. 

It would seem that the public assistance 
section of the Social Security Act and those 
needy people who come under it have been 
almost entirely forgotten by our Members of 
Congress. In 1954, Congress granted a $5-a- 
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month increase to all those on old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits; but failed to 
make a corresponding increase for those on 
the public assistance program. 

Since a great many OASI recipients—as I 
stated earlier—must supplement this income 
with public assistance to survive, they re- 
ceived no benefits from the $5 increase be- 
cause the States automatically deducted 
same from their old-age-assistance checks, 
under the Federal provision that “all outside 
income and resources must be taken into 
consideration when granting aid.” 

Needless to say, a righteous howl of disap- 
pointment and protest went up all over the 
Nation. And I’m sure that most of you, as 
well as other Members of Congress must have 
had to explain repeatedly why this hap- 
pened. 

In 1952, Congress voted a $5 temporary in- 
crease to the aged, the blind, the physically 
handicapped, and a $3 increase to dependent 
children. Since then, these poor people have 
been kept dangling by subsequent temporary 
extension of these amounts. It is most 
gratifying to see that a member of this 
committee, Senator Russet. Longe, of Louisi- 
ana, has introduced an amendment coau- 
thored by 45 other Senators, which will right 
this wrong by increasing old-age assistance 
monthly payments by at least $5 per recipi- 
ent and in some cases as much as $7.50. 

Under the terms of the amendment, the 
Federal Government would match the first 
$5 of the State contribution with $25 in 
Federal funds, instead of the $20 as provided 
by existing law. The Federal Government 
would then match on a 50-50 basis all addi- 
tional State contributions up to a total of 
$65, instead of the $55 matching ceiling as 
presently provided. Thus a State contribu- 
tion of $22.50 would be matched by $42.50 
of Federal money for a total of $65 to a 
needy aged person. 

Senator Lone’s amendment contains a 
“pass along” provision to require that States 
availing themselves of the new matching 
formula should not reduce their average 
contributions per person for the purpose of 
old-age assistance. 

Senator Lona has prepared a table which 
demonstrates the number of persons whose 
welfare grants would be increased on a State- 
by-State basis. It also indicates the amount 
of additional funds that would be made 
available to each State based on State wel- 
fare payments in 1955. I obtained a copy 
of this table from his office, and since it so 
well explains the facts, I am including it in 
my presentation. 

Senator Lone’s amendment is designed not 
only to benefit those States whose limited 
finances prevent a decent level of old-age 
assistance, but as the table shows, States 
of greater wealth will also benefit immeasur- 
ably. 
I a a 


Number 
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—. Average State 
snaiving | monthly would 
receiving ; 
State old-age pay- benefit 
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ance Septem- proposed 
Septem- ber 1955 amend- 
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While considering Senator LoNc’s amend- 
ment, I sincerely trust that the members of 
this committee will not fail to extend it to 
that other and much smalier group of re- 
cipients under public assistance, the needy 
blind and physically handicapped. I also 
urge that the needy children be given an 
increase of at least $3 per month. 

One of the most needless restrictions in 
the Public Assistance Act is literally hand- 
cuffing the old, physically handicapped and 
needy children by prohibiting them from 
earning even the smallest amount under 
threat of having such earnings deducted 
from their aid grant. 

While Congress has already given the 
needy blind the privilege of earning up to 
$50 per month without deduction, recipients 
in the other categories are still restricted, 
and given no incentive to better their lot. 
Many aged and physically handicapped 
people have discussed this with me and 
told of the extreme mental and physical 
frustration they iteel because of this provi- 
sion. Even though many of them would be 
willing to have deductions made because 
they earned a little money—they know that 
they can’t completely care for themselves 
financially and are afraid that if they do 
complicate their case record for, say, 1 month 
by being able to earn a little money—their 
aid will be cut off and it may take months 
to have it restored because of the inherent 
redtape involved. 

The various and sundry odd jobs that an 
aged or handicapped person would be able to 
do most assurerly would offer no threat to the 
labor market—and yet just think of the bet- 
ter physical and mental state they would 
enjoy feeling that they still have some con- 
trol over the remaining destiny of their 
lives. 

Of perhaps even more importance is the 
fact that children, whose parents receive aid 
to needy children, are forbidden from earn- 
ing anything. While we are helping the 
parents of these children to feed and 
clothe them—most assuredly we should not 
undo any good being done by discouraging 
the children from learning seif-reliance and 
trying to better their lot. 


Just place yourself in, say, a 12-year-old 
child's place. A boy of this age could have 
a paper route and perhaps supply some of 
the needed clothing and other necessities 
that the meager family allowance does not 
permit. And yet, if he takes the paper 
route and earns a few dollars, this amount 
is automatically deducted from the amount 
of aid. Under such circumstances, he most 
assuredly would get a jaded impression of 
working; and ambition, I must say, would be 
pretty much lacking. 

Under this restriction, the very people who 
need encouragement are being, instead, dis- 
couraged. 

I respectfully urge that this committee 
give serious and favorable consideration to 
an amendment to the Public Assistance Act 
which would correct this inequity by allow- 
ing the needy aged and physically handicap- 
ped to earn up to $50 per month, and the 
needy children $30 per month. 

One of the most highly publicized legis- 
lative measures now being considered by 
Congress is the farm program; what to do 
to help the farmer; then what to do about 
the so-called surplus foods paid for out of 
tax moneys. 

I say there is no true food surplus. There 
is only a lack of equitable distribution of 
America’s produce. 

If these foods were put into the hands of 
those Americans who so desperately need 
them—the unemployed and _ low-income 
families, including those on public assist- 
ance, the needy aged, the blind, physically 
handicapped and dependent children; Con- 
gress wouldn’t have to scratch its collective 
head so violently about disposition of the 
vast quantities of surplus foods already 
amassed. 

It would appear that in their dilemma re- 
garding the poor farmer, Congress so far 
chooses to ignore the one element which 
could balance the scale of justice—the sur- 
plus food stamp program. 

Bills creating such a program have already 
been introduced by a number of distin- 
guished Senators in a bipartisan effort to cor- 
rect this disgraceful situation. 

Under Public Law 480, the Secretary of 
Agricuiture is empowered to donate sur- 
plus food to the States for needy persons and 
public institutions. However, in the many 
months of operation, because it has been left 
up to the States to provide funds for the 
handling of these foodstuffs, this program 
has only reached approximately 3 million 
people out of a potential of 16 million who 
could be declared eligible for this food. 

It is unthinkible that this session of Con- 
gress would recommend any program for the 
relief of farmers without incorporating in it 
an opportunity for our taxpayers to realize 
some return on their investment by making 
surpluses available to our own needy citizens. 

This is exactly what the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry has done by re- 
porting out the omnibus farm bill with- 
out the surplus food stamp program in- 
corporated in it. This has been done, I 
understand, primarily because the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture allegedly opposes such 
domestic disposal of surplus food. 

I don’t believe the American people op- 
pose the generosity our Government has 
shown in bestowing our surplus foodstuffs 
to the peoples of other countries, but I most 
assuredly have found that they very much 
resent this when the needy people of our own 
country are not even being given equal 
consideration. Charity begins at home is 
still a pretty good code to live by and 
especially where feeding the hungry is con- 
cerned, I think Congress would do well to 
practice it by enacting a surplus food stamp 
program. 

The cost of such a surplus food stamp plan 
should be borne equally by the Department 
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of Agriculture and the Department of Hi 
Education, and Welfare. ealth, 

Senator Kerr, with 22 coauthors. has j 
troduced a very comprehensive pjj] 8 = 
which would accomplish this worth pre 
Senator EsTes KEFAUVER had also introd 
a bill, S. 3092, which would correct the os 
ent abuse. Preis 

I urge that these bills be considered 
that H. R. 7225 be amended to incluge . 
surplus food stamp program. In further i. 
planation I have attached for your informa, 
tion an explanation on how the surplus food 
stamp plan previously operated and a reprint 
of an editorial which appeared in the Mirror 
News, Los Angeles, Calif., newspaper, Under 
date of November 9, 1955, which is an - 
dorsement of the stamp plan by one of the 
most conservative newspapers in the country 

In summing up my statement, may I urge 
the adoption by your committee of the proe 
visions as now contained in H. R. 7295, and 
also that you amend into it the much-needeq 
benefits for those on public assistance under 
title I, title IV, title X, and title XIV, as fol. 
lows: 

(1) Reduce the age for women on public 
assistance from 65 to 62. 

(2) Adoption of a surplus food stamp plan, 

(3) Allow the needy aged, the handicapped 
and disabled to earn up to $50 per month 
and the needy children, $30. 

(4) An increase for those on old-age assist. 
ance, as proposed by Senator RussELt Long 
and 45 coauthors, as well as a like increase 
for the needy blind, physically handicapped, 
and a $3 increase per month for needy chil. 
dren. z 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, fol. 
lowing my statement I would like to have in. 
serted in the Recorp statements in support 
of my arguments from various groups 
throughout the Nation, including house res- 
olution No. 25 just adopted unanimously by 
the Alabama State Legislature. These state. 
ments are from the following groups: 

Alabama Federation of Old Folks, Inc: 
Alabama Old-Age Pension Union, Inc.; Old 
Age Pension Association, Inc., of Alabama; 
Arkansas Federation of Old Folks, Inc.; Na- 
tional Pension Federation, Inc., Washington, 
D. C.; Old Age and Public Assistance Union 
of Illinois; American Golden Age Pension 
Clubs of Illinois; the Wednesday Progressive 
Senior Citizens Club of Illinois; Senior Citi- 
zens and Associates of America, of Massachu- 
setts; National Old Age Pensions, Inc., of 
Massachusetts; the National Constitutional 
Counsel of America, of Massachusetts; the 
Missouri Social Welfare League; United Ac- 
tion Committee of Senior Citizens, of New 
York; American Pension Committee, Inc., of 
New York; Welfare Federation of Oklahoma; 
Friends of the Aged, Inc., of Oregon; Harvey's 
Monthly Pension Newsletter, of Oregon; U.E 
Locals 506 and 618 Pensioners’ Association of 
Pennsylvania; Texas United Pension Associa- 
tion; the National Federation for Old Age Se 
curity, Inc., of Washington, and the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Social Welfare. 

Thank you for your most kind attention 
and consideration. 


~-Surpluses and Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unane 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial e- 
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titled “pyerybody’s Doing It,” which was 
plished in the Farm Journal for March 
1956. It is a very thought-provoking 
itorial, dealing with the problem of 
gurpluses and subsidies. ae 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


gs follows: 

EverysopyY’s Dorne Ir 

speaking of surpluses and subsidies, as 
everyone does, we refer here to an aspect that 
the public hears little about. 

The Government owns another surplus 
that’s bigger than its store of surplus-farm 
roducts. The Government will get rid of 
this surplus at a rate of 5 to 7 cents per dol- 
lar of what it cost. It’s an industrial sur- 
jus, being made up mostly of manufac- 
tued goods. Most of it is military, since 
g9 percent of all the goods bought and 
stocked by the Government is bought for 
defense. 

This year, and each year for a long time, 
Uncle Sam will toss $2 billion worth of stuff 
out of his warehouses to be sold for what 
he can get. Thus every 4 years he dumps 
an amount of these goods equal to our whole 
many years accumulation of farm products. 

Thousands of different concerns derive 
profit from making the stuff that Uncle Sam 
bought and now wants to sell. Hundreds of 
thousands of workers received their wages 
for making it, and all sorts of business, in- 
cduding agriculture, profited as the workers 
spent their wages. 

There stands the point we want to make. 

Just about everybody is subsidized, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by all the taxpayers. 
The aids to farmers usually stand out in 
plain sight where anybody can complain 
about them. Everybody hears about the 
stocks of cotton and wheat and corn, and 
that it costs a million a day to store them. 
It probably costs more than that to ware- 
house the military surpluses, but who hears 
about them? 

Theoretically, every tub should stand on 
its own bottom and subsidies from Govern- 
ment to people are all wrong. We could be 
happy if things did work that way, but they 
don’t. 

Government doesn’t have to give money to 
subsidize. It can advance credit or guaranty 
loans, and it does both. It guarantees bank 
deposits. It establishes minimum wage rates 
and has subsidized labor unions with laws 
which add greatly to their power to win wage 
increases, It grants fast tax writeoffs to 
certain industries for defense. It helps the 
airlines and merchant marine directly. 

The Government is always ready to step up 
public-works spending should unemployment 
become threatening. It has subsidized for- 
fign nations with billions of military and 
fconomic aid. Social security is a form of 
subsidy, 

Most of these subsidy situations must be 
acceptable inasmuch as they are so deeply 
itrenched in national policy. 

Definitely we are not complaining about 
the huge military surpluses, except as un- 
wise buying or misuse may have caused them. 
Like our farm surplus, a lot of the surplus 
ot military goods resulted from war needs. 
What we are trying to say here is that 
armers have no cause to be sensitive about 
haring a little of the almost universal aid 
the Government takes from taxpayers and 
showers around wherever the national wel- 
fare is presumed to be advanced thereby. 
The agricultural concern should be to see 
that farmers are helped more than hurt by 
Whatever forms it takes. 

We can heartily add that our respect 1s 
Minus for the city pundits who have been 
Spoiling good white paper by exposing their 
ignorance of facts as they complain about 
Whatever Government attempts to do for 
larmers, 
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Conditions in Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD, a release of the 
United States Information Agency deal- 
ing with an account made by Leroy 
James Benoit, of Main Street, South 
Yarmouth, Mass., upon his return from 
a United States Information Agency as- 
signment in Brazil. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

SouTH YARMOUTH MAN BACK FROM OVERSEAS 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY AS- 
SIGNMENT 
More than 5 million Brazilians saw the 

United States Information Agency Atoms- 

for-Peace exhibit in Sao Paulo, Brazil, spur- 

ring great interest in the possible peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, according to Leroy 

James Benoit, of Main Street, South Yar- 

mouth, Mass. 

Mr. Benoit, former instructor in Romance 
languages at Harvard University, has re- 
turned to the United States from Sao Paulo 
where he served for more than 2 years as 
cultural affairs officer with the Information 
Agency. 

In his assignment, Mr. Benoit took part 
in many phases of the overseas-information 
program to better acquaint peoples abroad 
with the story of the United States, its his- 
tory, policies, and accomplishments. The 
Agency program also combats Communist 
propaganda distortions. 

Although Mr. Benoit’s work was princi- 
paliy in the cultural field and helped to tell 
the people of Brazil of American cultural 
and technical achievements, the Agency also 
uses many other media in the overseas-in- 
formation program. These include press, 
radio, television, motion pictures, publica- 
tions, and personal associations. 

Mr. Benoit said that the Atoms-for-Peace 
exhibited in Sao Paulo was of massive propor- 
tions and lasted for 6 months. By promot- 
ing greater interest in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in medicine, agriculture, and 
industry, it also stimulated the desire of 
many more Brazilians to come to the United 
States for technical studies related to nu- 
clear developments, he said. 

There are almost 550 Brazilian students 
at American colleges and universities study- 
ing various subjects, Mr. Benoit pointed out. 
He added that, although many technicians 
from Brazil also are in this country, many 
more wish to come. 

Brazil, he said, is passing out of the coffee 
phase of its development and is making more 
and more effort to tap its vast mineral re- 
sources. Not only is there oil in quantity 
but he reports that one geologist advised him 
“there are more diamonds in Brazil than 
in all of South Africa.” 

The coming development of mineral re- 
sources accounts for the increasing desire 
of Brazilians to come the United States to 
study geology and related subjects, accord- 
ing to Mr. Benoit. 

Mr. Benoit, who was born in Newton, Mass., 
and whose father, Alexander J. Benoit, lives 
on Highbank Road, South Dennis, Mass., at- 
tended Tufts College, the Sorbonne, Harvard, 
and the University of Coimbra in Portugal. 
In addition to being an instructor at Har- 
vard. he was an assistant professor at Am- 
herst College and Johns Hopkins University. 
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In the war, from 1942 to 1945, he served 
Overseas aS a major in the United States 
Army. He was an exchange instructor with 
the French Ministry of Education, press 
attaché at the American Embassy in Paris 
and foreign news analyst for a radio station. 
He was appointed cultural affairs officer and 
attaché at Lisbon Portugal, in March 1951, 
and was transferred by the Information 
Agency to Sao Paulo in October 1953. 

After a period of home leave, Mr. Benoit 
will be assigned to the Information Agency 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 





“Bensonomics” Is Blasted by High- 
Support Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “ ‘Bensonomics’ Is Blasted by 
High-Support Senator,’ written by Hon. 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Senator from Louisi- 
ana, and published in the Washington 
Sunday Star of March 4, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

“‘BENSONOMICS” Is BLASTED BY HIGH-SUPPORT 
SENATOR 


(By ALLEN J. ELLENDER) 


The present battle in the United States 
Senate over farm legislation has centered on 
the effect of restoring 90 percent of parity 
price supports for four of the basic com- 
modities—cotton, corn, wheat, and pea- 
nuts—as part of our immediate farm policy. 

Opponents of the Senate bill—from Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson on 
down the line—have attacked the return to 
90 percent of parity as a backward step. The 
Secretary of Agriculture termed it an at- 
tempt to move in two directions at once, 
and declared that the proposed soil bank 
would empty Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion warehouses and that 90 percent of par- 
ity supports would fill them again. 

This negative approach ignores the fact 
that 90 percent of parity supports, as adopted 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, would not increase the number 
of acres planted; they would only increase 
farm income. 

Among the basics, the production of 
wheat, corn, cotton, and peanuts has been 
restricted since 1954. Barring some unfore- 
soon emergency, which would vastly increase 
overnight the consumption of stored farm 
commodities, extremely tight production 
controls will continue to be in effect on these 
basics for at least another 2 years, which is 
the period presently proposed for 90 percent 
support prices. 

It is therefore fallacious to argue that in- 
creased support levels on the basics will 
result in increased agricultural production; 
whether price supports are at 90 percent of 
parity or 75 percent of parity, the acreage 
planted to the basic crops will be heavily 
restricted—allotted acres would remain the 
same with weather the sole variable factor. 
Thus, the only effect of the 90 percent of 
parity provisions in the Agriculture Commit- 
tee’s bill would be to increase the net re- 
turns a farmer can expect from his land 


during the next 2 years, 
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A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


This can be best illustrated by taking a 
specific crop as an example. Let us assume 
that Farmer A, a Kansas wheatgrower, has 
been allotted a total of 200 acres of his 1,200- 
acre farm which he can plant to wheat dur- 
ing the 1956 crop year. The present support 
level on wheat is about 76 percent of parity. 
The Senate bill would increase this support 
level to 90 percent of parity. Note that the 
increase does not carry with it a relaxation 
of acreage controls; they would still apply. 
The only effect would be to give Farmer A an 
immediate increase in his income from the 
wheat produced on his allotted acreage of 
about 14 percent—the difference between 76 
and 90 percent of parity. 

To this, critics of our bill reply there will 
be more incentive for a farmer to plant his 
total allotment if support levels are in- 
creased; they argue further that Farmer A 
will be less inclined to place his land in the 
acreage reserve phase of the soil bank. 

Do these criticisms hold up under exami- 
nation? 

The thory that a farmer tends to plant less 
of his allotted acreage as the support level 
declines has been thoroughly discredited. 
USDA statistics irrefutably show that as 
prices decline, a farmer plants right up to his 
allotted acreage in an attempt to insure him- 
self against a drop in his gross farm income. 
This thinking is not difficult to understand; 
a farmer, just as any other American, has 
certain fixed obligations to meet. His land 
must yield him a minimum income if he is 
to avoid bankruptcy. He cannot turn his 
production on and off like a faucet; he must 
continue to plant, in the hope that prices 
will stabilize by harvest time. 


“BENSONOMICS” 


A careful analysis of the farm bill will also 
show that there is no justification for the 
second argument advanced by “Bensonomics” 
advocates; i. e., that 90 percent Of parity for 
another 2 years will result in lessened in- 
centive for farmers to participate in the soil 
bank by underplanting their: allotted acres. 
Under the acreage reserve feature of the soil 
bank, farmers can choose not to plant their 
full acreage allotments of rice, cotton, corn, 
wheat, and certain types of tobacco. They 
can place a portion of their land in the soil 
bank and receive as rental the equivalent of 
a slight profit on the production which the 
retired land would otherwise have yielded. 

This operation, of course, would result in 
no real gain to farmers as far as total 1956 
and 1957 income is concerned, for a farmer 
would wind up at the end of the year with 
approximately the same income if he planted 
his entire acreage. However, with 90 percent 
of parity price supports, a farmer will receive 
in 1956 and 1957 (1) higher prices on the 
products of the allotted acres he actually 
plants, plus (2) necessarily higher incentive 
payments on the allotted acres he does not 
plant but places instead in the soil bank. 

Since the main purpose of the bill is to 
increase farm income immediately, it be- 
comes obvious that the soil bank, coupled 
with flexible price supports, would not 
achieve this goal. It is obvious that unless 
farm prices are raised substantially a farmer 
would receive no more net income from 
placing part of his allotted acres in the soil 
bank than he would if he planted the entire 
acreage allotment. It is no doubt true that 
some incidental relief would flow to him by 
virtue of slight price rises in some of the 
feed grains, prompted by an artificial short- 
age of supply, but these market increases are 
highly theoretical; at best they would not 
nearly approximate anything like a real “shot 
in the arm” to falling farm income. Without 
$0-percent price supports, rises in the mar- 
ket price of the basics cannot be expected 
for at least 2 years because of the large sur- 
pluses of these commodities that we now 
have on hand. 

I repeat: The sole purpose of reinstating 
90 percent of parity price supports on the 
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basics for 2 years is to raise the prices of 
these staple farm commodities and thus raise 
farm income during the adjustment period 
required for the soil bank to take effect. 
The American farmer needs an immediate 
increase in income; he has seen his net re- 
turn from farming fall from a national total 
of roughly $14.8 billion in 1951 to a rate of 
$10 billion in the third quarter of 1955. 
Meanwhile corporate and labor income have 
reached new highs; while prices received by 
farmers have plummeted, the prices paid by 
farmers for the things they need have at 
best remained steady. In many cases they 
have increased. Thus the parity ratio— 
which measures the relationship between 
prices paid and prices received by farmers— 
has fallen from 107 in 1951 to &0 in December 
of 1955. 

It should be clear that unless something 
is done to increase farm income, and increase 
it immediately, the present price squeeze 
will force thousands of farmers out of busi- 
ness. The only way to increase farm income 
immediately, short of paying outright farm 
subsidies, is to raise the prices of farm com- 
modities. This must be done by raising 
support levels, for while the soil bank—by 
reducing production and shortening sup- 
ply—would achieve the same goal over the 
long pull, our farmers cannot wait. 


France’s Great Qualities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. AITKEN. Mr. President, recently 
there was published in the New York 
Herald Tribune an editorial entitled 
“France’s Great Qualities,’’ written by 
Henry C. Wolfe. The editorial is a very 
thought-provoking one, and has been 
reproduced in other publications as an 
advertisement by the International La- 
tex Corp. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial by Mr. Wolfe printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

FRANCE’s GREAT QUALITIES 


These are days when old and loyal friends 
of France feel troubled. When they see the 
results of the recent parliamentary elections, 
they are concerned about the future of a 
country which has contributed so richly to 
Western civilization. They are dismayed by 
the extremists of unrest and unreason who 
rolled up such a formidable total of anti- 
Republican votes on the right and on the 
left. 

No foreign enemy has ever heen able to 
destroy the French nation. Time after time, 
strong invaders have overrun its peaceful 
countryside, but its heart and vitality have 
survived. Can internal enemies accomplish 
what external foes have never been able to 
do? Old friends of this ancient country 
do not think so. They still have faith in 
France. But they are disturbed by the on- 
slaught on the antidemocratic forces and 
the iragmentation of the center. 

Western civilization needs France. The 
West needs the cultural traditions, the 
scientific genius and the élan vital of this 
great people. In the face of today’s menace 
from the East, the West needs too France’s 
military leadership, her bases and the sur- 
port of her men atarms. France, conversely, 
needs her allies in the Western alinement. 
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ae friends are wondering apprehensive} 
e French, as Sir Winston Churchij) 

it, are to leave an “empty chair” at os 
rightful place in the councils of the West 

The governments and the people of the 
Western World are alike puzzleq by the 
weakening of French democracy. Much bas 
been said and written in explanation of the 
political malaise. Undoubtedly there are 
political, economic, social, psychological] and 
other causes involved. But there is @ pre. 
ponderant factor which 1s all too frequently 
overlooked. That factor is the terrible loss 7 
life suffered by the French in World War I 
A nation of less than 40 million which has 
1,357,800 of her best youth killed off is bound 
to feel the effects for decades to come. 

It is often forgotten that when World War 
I broke, it was France which bore the brunt 
of Germany’s smashing western offensive 
Small British and Belgian armies contributed 
valiant aid, it is true, but it was mainly the 
French who sustained the frightful losses of 
the Marne, the Aisne, the Champagne anq 
Verdun. Until the British opened their 
Somme drive, 23 months after the war began, 
French soldiers had to carry the main burden 
on land. 

The 4-month German drive at Verdun was 
more than an attempt to break through the 
French line. It was at the same time an 
exercise in attrition. The German general 
staff planned to bleed the French white, to 
bleed them out of the war. 

The writer recalls an evening in May 1917, 
nearly 11 months after the battle of Verdun 
was over. It was a scene On the Chemin des 
Dames front. The previous month the major 
French spring offensive had failed, with 
frightful losses. Now the Germans were 
striking back. It would be several weeks be. 
fore the first contingent of American troops 
would land in France. We who were there 
were volunteers of the American Field Sery- 
ice. 

The German barrage that evening was so 
heavy that it was impossible to distinguished 
single shots. French reinforcements coy- 
ered with sweat and dust, solid fellows from 
the Midi, big blond lads from Brittany, 
apaches from Paris, were arriving through 
the communication trenches. In the op- 
posite direction brancardiers were carrying 
back the wounded. The attrition of French 
youth was proceeding, it seemed, with tragic 
endlessness. 

Behind the lines the civilian population 
was carrying on heroically. Women did 
nearly all the work, aided by men invalided 
out of the army. French patriotism was 
magnificent. Only a people with enormous 
vitality and deep spiritual resources could 
have conducted themselves as the French 
did. The objectives of their toil and their 
sacrifices were peace and the security of the 
fatherland. 

Once the war was over, however, the era 
of disillusionment set in. The French saw 
their old opponents growing strong agaln. 
In 1933 they suffered the psychological shock 
of seeing the Nazis come to power in Ger- 
many. Three years later they saw Hitler dely 
treaty stipulations and send his Wehrmacht 
into the demilitarized Rhineland. 

At home, meantime, the French were ek- 
periencing the frustration and_ bitterness 
aroused “sy the new menace in Germany 
They realized that the national security, 
for which they had paid so colossal a price, 
was already gone. This was the turbulent 
period of the Popular Front in French 
politics. 

The writer was in Paris when World War II 
broke. He remembers the sense of futility 
that stunned the French—this was 1914 all 
over again. Here they were again, after all 
the sacrifices of World War I, facing the 
slaughter of another generation of thelr 
youth. They knew, furthermore, that 
France was not prepared to meet the mod- 
ernly equipped new German Army. 

During the early stage of World War II 
the French Communists aided Hitler. 
was only when Hitler turned on Stalin 12 
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ne 1941 that they decided it was not an 
‘nperialist war. Now that the Soviet was 
veins invaded by the Nazis, the French Com- 
munists fought the Germans. By the time 

he war Was OVET, they had entrenched them- 
as in power. They had even convinced 
te of their fellow countrymen that they 
e Frenchmen first, Communists second. 
oe writer saw them demonstrate their 
armed strength the day Paris was liberated. 

It seems unreasonable to believe that all 
the qualities that have made France great 
are no more. It would seem to the writer, 
in view of long acquaintance with France, 
that those basic assets are still there, albeit 
hidden in the confusion and clamor raised 
py the political extremists. This is a time 
that calls for greatness and sacrifice, no less 
than when the youth of France stopped the 
yorld’s most powerful army at Verdun. To- 
qay calls for courage, too, the courage to 
put welfare of country above partisan 
politics. ce . 

If the hoped for political renaissance is 
slow in coming to the French, the rest of the 
western World should not forget that 
France’s present troubles have roots in World 
War I. Some such thought must have been 
in the mind of former Premier Josepii Cail- 
laux, a few decades back, when some one 
asked him where the leaders were who could 
settle a contemporary French crisis. ‘Alas, 
monsieur,” he is said to have answered, “‘they 
all sleep on the field of honor.” 





Passports for Red Agents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Freedom of Travel Isn’t for 
Red Agents.’ This editorial is from the 
Saturday Evening Post, and is well 
worth the attention of all Senators and 
the American public. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM OF TRAVEL ISN’T FOR RED AGENTS 


Perhaps the most important objective in 
the Communist effort to break down the 
United States security system is the passport 
Office of the State Department. Our regu- 
lations deny passports to persons, who are 
members of tthe Communist Party, or who 
engage in activities to support the Com- 
munist movement, or whom there is reason 
‘o believe that they are going abroad to 
engage in activities which will advance the 
Communist movement. 

This is naturally an inconvenience to the 
Communist conspirators, who, true to form, 
are spewing forth a dense propaganda smoke- 
screen designed to persuade the American 
People that the State Department is under 
the domination of reactionaries and Mc- 
Carthyites whose purpose is to prevent lib- 
tral scientists, economists, and sweet singers 
from going abroad. 

Actually, the number of would-be travelers 
Who have been refused passports is very 
small. In the first 10 months of 1955, a total 
of 478,059 applications had been received 
and 473.703 passports issued. Thus there 
Were 4.356 persons who did not get passports. 
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Of these, about 3,900 failed to complete 
application forms, which were returned for 
further information. This leaves 456 actual 
rejections. Some of the unsuccessful appli- 
cants were insane; others had a record 
of discreditable conduct, such as passing bad 
checks abroad or making it necessary for 
Uncle Sam to bail them out. Still others 
were habitual criminals. 

The number turned down under the regu- 
lation denying passports to Communists or 
fellow travelers during this period of almost 
a year was 13. So as far as numbers go, it 
does not appear that the State Department 
is carrying on a vendetta against liberals or 
intellectuals. In any event, the actions of 
the Department in this regard are not a 
caprice of John Foster Dulles or his minions, 
but are stipulated in an Executive order 
issued in 1951 during the incumbency of 
former Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

The right of the State Department to reg- 
ulate the issuance of passports in general 
has not been seriously challenged. But Judge 
Luther Youngdahl, of the Federal District 
Court for the District of Columbia, has as- 
serted that, to comply with ‘‘due process,” 
the State Department must support its de- 
nial of a passport with “all evidence upon 
which the office may rely for its decision.” 
His honor mentioned the harm done by “the 
secret informer and the faceless talebearer 
whose identity and testimony remain locked 
in confidential files.” This is about how any 
American would react to use of informers 
if he knew nothing of how the Communist 
apparatus operates. 

But if the identity of those who expose 
Red applicants for passports must be re- 
vealed, the best way to get a passport would 
be to become a Communist secret agent. For 
the State Department insists that it cannot 
disclose the source of its information regard- 
ing the activities of Communist conspirators 
without smashing whatever defense we have 
against the red conspiracly. The phrase 
secret informer and faceless talebearer in 
Judge Youngdahl’s decision suggests busy- 
bodies who write poison-pen letters. Usu- 
ally these informers are carefully trained 
FBI agents who have infiltrated the Com- 
munist apparatus and enable the Govern- 
ment to Keep a check on what the Commu- 
nist Party is up to. When the identity of 
these men is disclosed, their usefulness is at 
an end. 


The destruction of this security apparatus 
is the real objective of many Communists 
who apply for passports. They have no in- 
tention of going abroad, but they hope to 
force disclosure by the State Department of 
the names of our secret counteragents. In 
recent months a considerable increase in 
passport applications by the Red brethren 
has been noted. Even if the passport au- 
thorities cannot be blackmailed into expos- 
ing our undercover men, the Reds hope to 
embarrass the Government by constant hue 
and cry over new “outrages.” 

Undoubtedly there is a probiem —for se- 
curity officers, Judges and ordinary citizens 
in their thinking—how to square our tradi- 
tional American jealousy of infringements 
on human freedom and our distrust of “in- 
formers” with the necessity to protect this 
country from an active conspiracy to destroy 
every freedom. But surely “freedom to 
travel” is not compromised by regulations 
necessary for national safety—any more than 
freedom to drive a car down Main Street is 
violated by regulations which attempt to 
keep automobiles out of the hands of 
morons and homicidal maniacs. 

Anyway, it is time to think of the subject 
in terms of what is going on, and not be mis- 
led by the Communist effort to call the whole 
Nation to arms whenever a Communist or a 
dupe thereof is denied a passport. 
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Price Supporters Versus Price Flexers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
GTA daily radio roundup of Wednesday, 
February 29, 1956. 

There being no objection, are arti- 
cle was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 


When the United States Senate votes on 
the farm bill, it will be a line-up of firm- 
price supporters versus price fixers. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson is opposed to firm 
supports. So is President Eisenhower, ac- 
cording to his Secretary of Agriculture. Even 
the official voice of the Republican Party 
wants price fixing. 

That is extremely disturbing to a number 
of Republican Senators, as well as painful 
to all farmers. Recently the price fixers 
convinced the Republican National Commit- 
tee it was worth spending $250,000 to oppose 
90 percent price supports on basic farm 
commodities. At least, it is reported to be 
spending that much in advertising to in- 
fluence public opinion. One Twin City radio 
station alone is putting on 140 of these spot 
announcements against firm price supports 
and in favor of the President’s farm bill. 


But, not all Republican Congressmen agree 
with this procedure. Here in the farm belt, 
most Republican Congressmen, along with 
the Democrats, know how important it is 
to farmers to get firm price supports back 
on the books. 

One of our Senators who understands 
about farm expenses and prices because he’s 
a farmer himself is Ep THyrE of Minnesota. 
He wants firm price supports back for now. 
Here is his voice from Washington: “Now, the 
question that I see also in the farm bill that 
the committee voted out last week was this: 
That to maintain a firm support platform 
under the commodity while we get into the 
soil-bank feature, and it’s going to take us 
a year and a half, or more, before that soil- 
bank program will demonstrate its ability 
to reduce your surpluses, and in the mean- 
time, you must have a floor under the farm 
prices, or otherwise the farmer is going to 
suffer a much lower income than even at 
the present. * * *” 

That was Ep Tuye, Republican Senator 
from Minnesota, speaking transcribed from 
Washington. He's voting for firm price sup- 
ports. So are other GOP farm Senators— 
Younc and LANGER of North Dakota, CASE 
and Muwnot of South Dakota, and also CaRL- 
son of Kansas, who bolted the flexible-price 
bandwagon. 

These Senators are putting real parity 
above party politics, because they know that 
the farm recession is threatening the whole 
Nation. The Senators we’ve named, who 
are holding out for 90 percent price props, 
would appreciate your support. They’re un- 
der tremendous political pressure from the 
price flexers. 

A letter from you—better yet, a telegram— 
will let them know they’ve got the backing 
of farmers at the grassroots, not the straw- 
hatted, Times Square price flexers. 


The farmers who make this program pos- 


sible thank you for listening to GTA the Co- 
op way. 
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Newspapering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 21, 1956, D. Hiden Ramsey, one of 
North Carolina’s greatest newspapermen 
of all time, delivered an address entitled, 
“The Croaking of a Retired Raven on a 
Withered Branch,” before the Midwinter 
Institute of the North Carolina Press As- 
sociation at Chapel Hill, N. C. I was 
privileged to hear this address, which 
sets forth with rare eloquence and un- 
derstanding the problems and purposes 
of newspapering. Believing it to he 
worthy of wide dissemination and preser- 
vation, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 

THE CROAKING OF A RETIRED RAVEN ON A 

WiTHERED BRANCH 

I did not coin the title which I have chosen 
for my talk this morning. I borrowed it out- 
right from a speech delivered a half century 
ago by a distinguished British statesman 
with a Churchillian genius for vivid, remem- 
bered statement. 

Late in life Lord Rosebery 
out of step with the reigning 
Liberty Party which he had led with bril- 
liance and effectiveness in his earlier days. 
Old age and the swiftly moving events of his 
declining years had invested his political 
views with a certain obsolescence. 

There was nothing unusual to Rosebery’s 
experience. It was novel only to him. Most 
of us repeat it with varying degrees of per- 
sonal disenchantment as we move with many 
backward looks into the westering ase of 
life. 

I spent in the service of the daily news- 
papers of my hometown many crowded, 
happy, and I venture to hope, somewhat 
purposeful years. The work was always de- 
manding of time, strength, and mental exer- 
tion but I never found it drudgery. Each 
Gay was a new venture, each issue of the 
paper was a complete achievement in itself. 
There were, of course, many frustrations and 
failures but they were quickly forgotten in 
the reassuring Knowledge that tomorrow 
would bring a completely new day and a new 
issue in which we could do full penance for 
the sins of today and in which the reader, 
remembering little, would forgive everything. 

Not the least of the many satisfactions 
which newspapering has brought to me have 
been the rich, s ng, and understand- 
ing friendship hich my calling has made 
possible for . In that respect, I have been 
blessed beyond my deserts. The setings of 
the North Carolina Press Association with 
their opportunities for renewing and relish- 
ing old friendships were positive i 
which I looked back upon with 2 
warming memories and to with the 
most pieasant anticipations. will always 
treasure the recollections nany great 
spirits who have gone to see what makes the 
stars shine. 

If I had my life to live over agai 
none of us j scent ij 
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ur vain imagin- 
ings—-I same weather- 
beaten, ] I would choose 
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lordly mountains that bulk so large against 
the horizon of my homeland and among 
the kindly, eternally engaging folk who in- 
habit its towns, valleys, and hillsides. 

For the past 16 months I have had no re- 
sponsibility for the production of any news- 
paper. I am just another subscriber, just 
another number in the AEC reports, just an- 
other unit of purchasing power which some 
harried advertising solicitor is trying to sell 
to some skeptical advertiser. I read news- 
papers now to keep abreast of the news and 
of opinions. Once my duties forced me to 
read the comics; now I am even able to ignore 
them altogether. No longer do typographical 
errors throw me into apoplectic seizures. 
Now, just like any other simple citizen, I 
savor the end result of the work of you slaves 
of the wheels of journalistic labor. I can 
even throw my paper aside in profane dis- 
gust without feeling that I have been a 
traitor to my kind. 

No reasonably perceptive and refiective 
person can change so sharply the angle from 
which he views his lifetime calling without 
gaining a partially new perspective, without 
modifying somewhat his sense of profes- 
sional values, and without having much of 
his professional vanity deflated. It is from 
this slightly different perspective—my with- 
ered branch—that I propose to speak today. 

First of all, let me express my deep ad- 
miration for the North Carolina daily news- 
papers and for the competent, conscientious 
newspapermen who produce them. I have 
always believed that no State in the Union 
was blessed with so many newspapers of such 
general excelience. This belief has been 
strengthened as I have read and appraised 
them from my frail bough which sways peri- 
lously in the wintry breezes. 

I would like particularly to pay my respects 
to the nondailies of our State. In recent 
mcnths I have been able to read many of 
them regularly and leisurely. It has been 
for me both a pleasant and 4 revealing ex- 
perience. 

As recently as 20 years ago I heard vocative 
experts—a mendacious breed, at best—freely 
and qdolefully predict that the nondailies 
wouid be ultimately driven out of business 
by the strong dailies circulating in their ter- 

itories. 
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This prophecy has not been fulfilled. On 
the contrary, the nondailies taken as a group 
are more prosperous, more widely read, more 
influential than they have ever been in their 
history. Still better days lie ahead for them. 

The truth probably is that during the past 
two decades the nondailies have made as 
much progress, if not more, than the dailies. 
If any of our daily publishers feels that this 
is an improvident statement, I urge him to 
read regularly many of the more enterprising 
nondailies. He will find it a rewarding prac- 
tice. He will soon discover that there is 
much professional wisdom in these journal- 
istic babes and sucklings. 

I have been deeply impressed by the qual- 
ity of the editorials, the sheer readability of 
the personal columns, the thoroughness and 
excellence of the news coverage which our 
better nondailies are providing. Some of 
their editcrials will not suffer by comparison 
with the more pretentious editorials appear- 
ing in some our larger dailies. I know of no 
more interesting personal columns than some 
of them are printing. 

This morning I wish to take my metaphor- 
ical hat off to the nondailies of our State and 
make to them the lowest bow of which an- 
cient frame is capable. Judged as a whole, 
they are exemplifying journalism at its best 
by recording and interpreting accurately 
and humanly the lives of their respective 
communities. Deeply rooted in their soil, 
they have that assurance of permanence 
furnished only by indispensable public serv- 
ice rendered with competence and character. 

Modern daily newspap S % 
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2ven ridiculous business. It 
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contradictions, contrarieties and anomaj 
of material things that are as impermanen 
as a fading bank balance and of intangible 
that are as everlasting as human nature "4 
self and man’s unresting but irregular ques 
for a better life. 
Every successful publisher must live g 
double life and he must live this life of du- 
plicity, usually righteous, in the full sight of 
his community and with a positive. even 
noble genius for keeping each clashing phase 


‘in its proper perspective. 


He must have a cold eye, the frigid eye ot 
a banker. Then he must have a warm eve 
the eye of a happy-hearted idealist who can 
look beyond the balance sheet to the inestj. 
mable role which a newspaper must play in 
our democracy and which alone justifies the 
freedom which shelters and ennobles the 
press. He must keep his cold eye fastened 
on the counting room and his warm eye on 
the editorial and news rooms. Then he must 
be able to bring these two cross-eyes into 
focus and see the whole job in its proper 
dimensions. Alas. The warm eye is more 
subject to cataract than the cold eye, 

The publisher must fashion his papers to 
win and hold readers but once having se- 
cured them, he must market them in mass 
to the profit-conscious advertiser who in the 
last analysis pays the freight. To him the 
reader is both a sentient human being and 
a disembodied unit of purchasing power— 
things celestial and things terrestrial. 

To cap it all, there is the most vicious of 
circles that ever plagued any enterprise. 
Without readers, a newspaper cannot sell 
advertising and without advertising a news- 
paper cannot command the frightening rev- 
enues necessary to the production of a pa- 
per that folks will want to read. All the 
time the bedeviled publisher is chasing the 
tail of the fugitive dog in the Stygian black- 
ness, never knowing which is the tail or 
head of the animal which really doesn’t exist 
in the first place. 

The product itself, the individual issue of 
the newspaper, is a pitifully perishable com- 
modity, the evanescent snowflake on the 
surging river. In its physical self, it is 
merely several pages of cheap paper with 
some miscellaneous stuff printed on it. Is 
there a moral in the fact that this news- 
print cannot be exposed long to the sun- 
light without becoming yellow and brittle? 

This issue of the newspaper isn’t consumed 
as bread is eaten, only a goat can eat it. 
It doesn’t render continuing service as does 
the refrigerator advertised in its columns. 
It doesn't enter durably into the structure of 
a building as does steel or cement. It never 
achieves the immorality of noble literature. 
One play of Shakespeare will outlive all the 
billions of copies of newspapers printed in 
journalism’s entire history. 

Once read, this individual issue is as use- 
less as last year’s bird's nest and is cast 
away in virtually the same condition in 
which it was originally issued. Sometimes, 
this melancholic fate overtakes it before lt 
is even read, for no one can compel a sub- 
scriber to read a paper that he has bought. 

It isa datcd commodity. Time is its crue 
Born teday, it must be read today 
it dies today, going to that Valhalla r- 
issues, the garbage cal 


ma 
for 
served for deceased 
The basic raw material which enters into 
its fabrication cannot be bought in large 
quantities and stored in warehouses Or ov 
frigerators against a more favorable day 
when it will be used. It cannot be 
chased when it is cheap and sold when 
is dear. It withers with the fleeting day 
that gives it birth. 

Although mass production 
necessary to the production of the modern 
newspaper, it is never standardized, never 
custom-made. Each issue is hand-tailored. 
Todey’s newspaper is unlike yesterdays 
newspaper. It will be unlike tomorr 
sue. I 
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hat next Saturday’s paper will be in con- 
nt oF context. Sufficient unto the day is 
i newspaper thereof. 

“a publisher does not create the news 
hich he sells. Petty and powerful public 
. jals murderers, radiant brides, careless 
Sia wretched humans bent on self- 
restructiOn, wise men and fools, rioting mobs 
in distant lands, the total unfolding tragedy 
and comedy of the day make the news. He 
never KNOWS at the beginning of the day 
what the raw material will be. He merely 
takes it as it comes, printing some, discard- 
ing more, comforted with the thought that 
time outmodes all. 

Furthermore, the raw material is never the 
ame. Some days it is bountiful, other days 
earce. All values are relative. A_ story 
ghich might rate front page today is elbowed 
py more important news into the remote re- 
cesses of the paper or into the greedy waste- 

t. 

‘Sone to the diabolical perversity of the 
task, publishers differ from each other in 
their concepts of printable news. If the 
publisher is of a sensational bent of mind, 
his paper plays up murders, sex offenses, and 
the other crimes altogether too plentiful in 
this world of sin and virtue. If he is con- 
servative in his estimate of news values, crime 
isnot accented with headlines and air-blown 
stories and virtue becomes newsworthy, as it 
is always heaven-worthy. 

Every issue is an end in itself, a chapter 
that is soon told and forgotten, unlike the 
one that went before and the one that 
crowds remorselessly on its heels as the sun 
moves serenely and without any respect for 
publishers through the heavens and acrOss 
the globe. 

Vast labor goes into the production of the 
issue. Many men and women of many skills 
and talents—folks filled to their throat- 
latches with imperfections—have had a hand 
in its creation. But it is born to die: the 
truth is that death sets in the moment it 
comes from the press. The task is to place 
itin the hands of the reader before life has 
completely left its ephemeral body and rigor 
mortis has invested it. 

For die it will. Perhaps an editorial lin- 
gers in the memory of sOme gentle reader 
who has a weakness for the ephemera of life. 
Perhaps a few clippings—mostly accounts of 
weddings and deaths—are saved by senti- 
mental folks. Perhaps files are preserved in 
some libraries for the use of musty his- 
torians in days yet to be, and the Jehovah's 
Witnesses remind us that there will not be 
many Of such days. But the issue itself 
expires and the only Christian burial which 
itreceives is in the smelly garbage can where 
itrubs fleetingly its ghostly shoulders with 
the other wastes and rubbish of modern liv- 
ing. Its only pallbearer is the unemotional 
sanitary squad employee who curses more 
than he admires the corpse. 

To aggravate the grotesqueness of it all, 
tvery newspaper is tethered like a grazing 
cow to the spot where it is published. Gone 

2 that freer and more nomadic day when 
‘ne publisher, rebuffed in one town, could 
pick up his shirttail of beaten type and 
Move with high heart and low bank balance 
‘0 supposedly greener pastures. If it is 
afflicted with labor troubles, it cannot mi- 
grate to a more favorable labor climate as 
‘an the comparatively foot-loose textile 
mill. More sobering still, it cannot be more 
prosperous than its community or better 
than its readers and advertisers want it to 
be. It is the captive of its community, the 
Prisoner of a geographical Alcatraz, the most 
farthbound of all of man’s earthly creations. 

Although it is a highly individualistic 
enterprise, it is the end result of perhaps 
the most Striking exhibition of cooperative 
effort which the world knows. Literally, 
thousands of unknown but pitiably fallible 
Teporters scattered throughout the world 
gather the news which enters each year into 
its perishable texture. 
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The human element—a frail and untrust- 
worthy thing, at best—is all controlling in 
determining which raw material will be con- 
sumed. The value of news cannot be meas- 
ured with scales or calipers or test tubes or 
micruscopes or even by these survey crews 
who try to translate individual stories into 
percentage points. Somewhere in the edi- 
torial hierarchy, an individual must decide 
in the twinkling of a chilly eye that the 
material is useable. His judgment is, of 
course, not a reasoned judgment. A thing 
more of feel than logic, it is just a hasty 
guess and in making this guess, he must 
keep in mind the average reader—a guy 
whom he hasn't met and who really exists 
only in editorial imaginings. Change the 
person who makes the selection and often 
as not you change the decision. 

Most newspapers become sooner or later 
monopolies—usually benevolent monopolies, 
I truly believe—but monopolies neverthe- 
less. Theoretically, any citizen with the 
hardihood and the capital or credit can 
start a newspaper but actually there is no 
more perilous venture in this world which 
produces so many economic carcasses. The 
only restraint on the immoderations possible 
to such a monopoly is the conscience of 
the publisher, and the possession of a con- 
science is not one of the entrance require- 
ments for admission to the publishing in- 
dustry. 

As we have learned in latter years, the 
Federal Government can lay heavy hands 
on individuals and industries. In times of 
emergency, it can fix prices, seize plants, 
restrict, even ban production. It can even 
establish powerplants to create yardsticks 
for the electric industry to the angry dismay 
of the power magnates. 

But the newspaper is an enterprise set 
apart from all other industries in the liberties 
which it commands. It enjoys a special im- 
munity from governmental interference un- 
der the provisions of Federal and State con- 
stitutions. If it is minded to do so—which 
few publishers are—it can sell a tainted 
product, slanted news, without being subject 
to the pains and penalties of pure-food laws. 

The newspaper enjoys other privileges, 
preferences, immunities, rights, and licenses. 
It can gossip shamelessly without inviting 
the disrepute of the common gossip who 
whispers things of ill report. It can invade 
the privacy of the individual without being 
shunned in polite society as an institution 
of indecent curiosity or seemingly without 
being brought to book in a court of law. 
It can scold ceaselessly in its editorial col- 
umns without being accepted altogether as 
a curmudgeon. It can bully, scream, and 
pretend to more wisdom than any man, born 
of woman, ever possessed. The morning 
newspaper editor can do what only a shrew 
does: he can scold at the breakfast table. 
It can even denounce commercialized college 
athletics in torrid editorials and then foster 
it blandly in its spacious sports pages. 

Yes, newspapering is a funny, even wacky, 
business. It is filled to overflowing with 
contradictions and curiosities, with un- 
abashed human frailty and heaven-sent 
human nobility. Its vast unselfishness is 
always at civil war with its mortal selfish- 
ness and only the individual issue reveals 
how the battle has gone. Newspaper history 
records many Appomatoxes for unselfish- 
ness. 

For all that, it is a great game—the great- 
est in the world. It is no business for mere 
mortals of fainthearts, weak digestive capac- 
ities, and limited visions. It is no business 
for the person who cannot look beyond the 
earthy figures of a favorable balance sheet 
to a great democratic people struggling to- 
ward a freer, a happier, and a more pros- 
perous civilization. It is the frail and fleet- 
ing stuff out of which a great democracy is 
made. 

If I have appeared in my talk this morning 
to be obliquely critical, please understand 
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that I speak out of deep affection and vast 
respect for my profession. After all, I am 
merely exercising in retirement the privi- 
lege which I exercised so long as an editor— 
the right to tell other folks what they should 
believe, what they should do. If it is any 
satisfaction to you, recall Hogarth’s cartoon 
of the Briton imprisoned for his debts who 
spent his entire prison sentence solving the 
debts of the British Empire. 

May I close on a note of optimism and of 
warning these remarks cackled from my 
precarious perch on a withered twig? 

The golden era of journalism lies ahead. 
Our newspapers will move into greater pros- 
perity and increased usefulness. This will 
be particularly true of North Carolina. 

Our population is growing prodigiously. 
The incomes of our people are rising. Vast 
armies of boys and girls are issuing out of 
our colleges and universities and these 
armies will swell unbelievably. The work- 
week of the American people will decrease 
further with the advance of automation. 

What do these changes mean? 

They mean more people in sheer numbers 
who can be potentially served by newspapers. 
They mean more persons who can afford 
newspapers. They mean more people who 
as a matter of education can read better 
newspapers if they get them. They mean 
that these more persons with larger incomes 
and greater literacy will have more time in 
which to read their newspapers. 

Yes, your circulations will increase miracu- 
lously, even if you are afficted with a sluggish 
circulation department. Your advertising 
volume will swell as the merchants and 
manufacturers reach out aggressively and 
stridently for the larger incomes of more 
folks. The peril is that our newspapers will 
become little more than corpulent shopping 
guides spiced and sprinkled with capsule 
news. 

The American people will want to read the 
full news when they want to read it. They 
will never settle for the often misleadingly 
brief news report that comes filtered to them 
at a given minute of the day through the 
tonsils of some radio announcer and that 
often changes its meaning with the intona- 
tions of the individual announcer. The 
newspaper came to replace the town crier 
with his bell and it will not be replaced or 
even weakened by a new town crier in the 
form of staccato radio or glamorous televi- 
sion. 

The croaked warning is this: there is 
building up in the future a critical shortage 
of capable reporters. This golden era of 
journalism depends upon an adequate 
supply of skilled newsmen of the highest 
sense of professional integrity who can re- 
port the news in a more literate fashion for 
@ more literate people. If the newspaper in- 
dustry is not forehanded, it may find that 
it is inviting the same fate which has 
brought our public school system to such a 
critical pass. Those in authority indulged 
too long in the dangerous delusion that there 
will always be available an adequate supply 
of qualified teachers. They starved the 
teacher colleges. They paid salaries in no 
wise competitive with those which college- 
trained men and women could command 
in industry. Now we are trying frantically 
to overcome our grievous mistake. 

Industry with its vast scouting organiza- 
tions is searching out the brightest stu- 
dents in our colleges and universities and is 
clamoring for an ever-increasing output. 
It offers them the enticements of excellent 
starting salaries and of extraordinary op- 
portunities for advancement. American in- 
dustry was never more romantic, never more 
appealing than today and the end is not 
yet. 

The good reporter is above price. With- 
out him no truly good newspaper can be 
published. He must have an alert mind, 
vast energy, an ability to write clearly, the 
capacity to hear correctly and to report 
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accurately what he has heard. He must 
have a high sense of professional honesty. 
He must be able to report correctly events 
and opinions which he loathes as well as the 
events and opinions which he approves. He 
is the newspaper's conscience out on the 
firing line. He provides or edits or chooses 
the news which is the very lifeblood of any 
neswpaper. 

Gone is the day when the newspaper in- 
dustry can take it for granted that through 
some strange ordering of Providence that 
shields fools and newspapers from the con- 
sequences of their folly there will always be 
an abundant supply of bright young men 
and women who will be willing to turn 
their backs on the blandishments of other 
businesses, take the vows of poverty and be- 
come or remain reporters. 

The North Carolina newspapers will be 
foolish if they proceed on the assumption 
that they do not have to take account of the 
competition of industry in the salaries 
which they pay and the enticements which 
they offer to young men and women. They 
will be shortsigted if they allow our schools 
of journalism to be undernourished as our 
teacher colleges were underfed in other 
days. Above all, we must take such meas- 
ures and implement such policies as may 
be necessary to enhance the reporter’s pride 
in the job he holds. Folks work not only 
for salaries: They want to feel that their 
labor is important. The teacher shortage 
is not due entirely to low salaries: It is 
partly attributable to the lowering of the 
status of the teacher in her estimate and in 
that of the community. I am not certain 
that better milk comes from contented cows 
but I Know that better reporting comes from 
contented reporters. 

Newspapers will always be advertising 
media of a sort but they cannot be great ad- 
vertising media unless they are first of all 
newspapers with the accent always on the 
first syllable, “news.” The fate of news- 
papering is bundled inseparably up with 
news, brightly reported, to be sure, but ac- 
curately reported above everything else. 
That means more reporters, better reporters. 
Newspapers will commit slow suicide in the 
full gaze of thei disgusted readers if they 
allow other industries to drain off the brigh- 
est of our college graduates. 


War on Religion Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled ‘“‘Communists Continue War 
Against Churches,” which appeared in 
the Washington Star of March 4, 1956. 
It certainly shows the relentless cam- 
paign carried on by the Communists 
against the churches and religious lead- 
ers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE WEEK IN RELIGION—COMMOUNIsSTs CON- 
TINUE WaR AGAINST CHURCHES 

The war on religion behind the Iron Cur- 
tain continues with unrelenting determina- 
tion despite an occasional show of concilia- 
tion by the Communists in their dealings 
with the churches. 
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Vatican Radio commented recently that 
although Communist governments may at 
times relax pressure against the churches for 
opportunistic reasons, their fundamental 
atheism has not changed but is becoming 
“more systematic, self-assured and cunning.” 

Two events this week illustrate the type 
on conciliatory gesture made now and then 
by the Communists while they continue their 
basic anti-religious campaign. 

One was an amnesty granted by the Hun- 
garian Government to six Roman Catholic 
priests serving prison terms for alleged anti- 
state offenses. One of the clergymen is Dr. 
Justin Baranyi, a former theology professor, 
who was a codefendant at the 1949 trial of 
Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, primate of 
Hungary. 

Last week, also, the Communist mayor 
and the city council of Brandenburg, Soviet 
Zone city, apologized to church authorities 
for a sacrilegious performance by a Commu- 
nist actor at a carnival. The Communist 
had masqueraded as Christ, burlesqued the 
Saviour’s sermons and bestowed his “bless- 
ing’”’ on the crowd. 

The Hungarian amnesties were consider- 
ably minimized by the fact that although 
Cardinal Mindszenty was released from pris- 
on last July, he is still under restraint at a 
monastery in Southern Hungary and may 
not resume the functions of his office. Mean- 
while, the freedom of the Catholic Church 
in Hungary has become increasingly ham- 
pered. 

In East Germany, the apology of the Bran- 
denburg authorities must be viewed against 
the background of an increasingly aggres- 
sive campaign by the Communists against 
the churches. 

During recent weeks, Soviet zone Officials 
have denied travel permits to Protestant 
pastors wishing to attend church gather- 
ings in Western Germany. A Protestant stu- 
dents’ group was banned by official decree 
from holding meetings on university cam- 
puses in East Germany. 


The Advantage of Our Mixed Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Meat Packers Coun- 
cil of Canada, held at the Chateau 
Frontenac, in Quebec City, an address 
entitled “‘The Advantage of Our Mixed 
Economy” was delivered by J. M. Martin, 
dean of the faculty of social sciences of 
Laval University, Quebec. His address 
is a very thoughtful one, and, although 
it was delivered in Canada, it is so wholly 
applicable to conditions prevailing today 
in the United States that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the address printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE ADVANTAGE OF OuR MIXED ECONOMY 
(An address by J. M. Martin, dean of the 

faculty of social sciences, Laval University, 

Quebec, at the 36th annual meeting of the 

Meat Packers Council of Canada, Chateau 

Frontenac, Quebec City, February 14, 

1956) 

Ladies and gentlemen, the kinder the in- 
troduction, the greater the challenge for the 
speaker. I need not say how really thank- 
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ful I am to Mr. Massé for his laudat 

Ory in. 
troduction. In his own discreet way, he has 
set the ideal toward which I shall Strive 
But, as I do not pretend nor expect to ling 
up—or rather to speak up—to it, I hereb 
solemniy make him responsible for any din 
crepancy which you may detect between the 
lofty goal he has set and my own Perform. 
ance. 

On a more serious tone, let me now express 
to you my gratitude for this Opportunity 
which I am here granted to tackle, with such 
a distinguished audience, some of the prob- 
lems and elements of what I term “our mixeg 
economy.” I am particularly interested in a 
discussion and description of the advantages 
of such an economy, as I see them. My ap- 
proach to this economic topic may well be 
more sociological or moral than Strictly 
economic, for its many implications for oy; 
society seem to me to go far beyond the 
frontiers of an economic framework. 

This points to the immediate need for 
clarification of concepts and a definition of 
terms. First, what is meant by mixed, when 
one speaks of a mixed economy? The dic. 
tionary will tell us that a thing is “mixeq” 
when it is made up of a number of hetero. 
geneous elements, or further, when it is 
part of, or participates in, different things, 

For instance, we may Call “mixed” a goy- 
ernment which participates in the nature of 
various others. In terms of public admin. 
istration, a mixed commisison will be one 
which is composed of members selected from 
two or more nations, or voluntary associa- 
tions, and so on. In short, the word “mixed” 
refers to one fundamental fact: that of di- 
versity. Needless to say, diversity does not 
and should not imply, per se, contradiction, 
opposition, or conflict. On the very con- 
trary—since a state of harmony is essentially 
based on conditions of diversity; for harmony, 
as here understood, is the orderly arrange- 
ment of parts into a whole so that they 
contribute to the attainment of one com- 
mon end. 

A mixed economy, therefore, is an economy 
made up of diverse elements oriented toward 
the same goal, that is, the welfare of all, 
which can be reached only in a climate of 
human dignity, self-respect, and freedom, 
in an atmosphere of tolerance and good will. 
The various elements of a mixed economy, 
then, diverse though they may be, will be set 
in harmony with one another, thus seeking 
through the unity of purpose the oneness of 
goal within the diversity of institutions, 
enterprises, and methods of action or opera- 
tion. 

Those characteristics which we consider 
essential to what we call a mixed economy 
are not found together and as such in every 
country, in every form of government, or in 
every economic structure. 

For instance, one cannot expect to find 
freedom of enterprise and tolerance toward 
various types of economic organization ina 
state of slavery or serfdom, or in a country 
that is ruled by a tyrant or a dictator. I 
do not believe any more than you do, for 
example, that freedom of enterprise and 4 
spirit of tolerance are the stamp of Com- 
munist countries. But why go so far, why 
go behind the Iron Curtain, to discover that 
mixed economy, as we understand it, is non- 
existent?. 

Take, for instance, those primitive coun: 
tries which still form a large portion of the 
world of today, the so-called underdeveloped 
countries; there, the natives are often de- 
prived of the bare necessities of life; in those 
countries, a lack of natural resources, 
else a lack of organization or equipment to 
exploit them, do not allow the greatest ma- 
jority of their inhabitants to make a decent 
living from the land, from the earth, or from 
the sea; those are usually overpopulated 
areas. 

It is true that such countries are not 
equally poor in resources; some are potel- 
tially rich indeed;. but there is on charac 
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ic which they share in common: Only 

Jight minority of their people are edu- 
— and, in most cases, education stands 
er cher low level; their civilization can 
at 8 oe be given the name of civilization; 
scw@neir lack of initiative or ability to im- 
= their lot makes their poverty even 
ie It is not at all surprising, therefore, 
wat undef such conditions, their existence 
ae lies at the level of mere subsistence, 
a their government must be handled in 
“4 most primitive ways, usually in the form 
? a tight and pervasive colectivism which 
prohibits or hinders any diversity of under- 
ae prings into light some of the other 
prerequisites for the achievement of a mixed 
economy, that is, a minimum degree of hu- 
man progress as it is provided for education, 
py initiative, which is a result of minds be- 
ing enlightened by knowledge and moti- 
yated by energy and ambition, and as pro- 
yided for by political development and suffi- 
cient wealth. 

Still further, we may ask ourselves if the 
failure to establish a mixed economy is prop- 
er only to totalitarian or underdeveloped 
countries. For instance, political unrest, as 
itis found in some countries which we know 
all very well, does not necessarily prevent 
the existence of a mixed economy, but may 
become a real threat to it and may consti- 
tute a definite obstacle to its normal func- 
tioning. Thus it is clear that peace, order, 
and harmony, as well as a certain degree of 
political maturity, are essential :f a country 
is to reach a state of mixed economy, an 
economy that has attained a certain stage of 
evolution. A mixed economy, as I mean it 
and as I see it, cannot develop without strong 
advances in civilization; I do not mean to 
say, however, that it is necessarily the only 
outcome of civilization, but it is assuredly a 
logical one. 

Are we so proud of ourselves, are we so 
confident in our own achievements in North 
America, and particularly in Canada, that 
there is no doubt left in us that we have 
succeeded in attaining this state of educa- 
tion, of civilization and of economic prog- 
ress that allows mixed economy to be the 
dominant type of economy in our land? I 
would not sincerely dare answer “Yes.” Why? 
Because even though we are prone to recog- 
nize that the conditions I have described or 
pointed to so far are, as a whole, present in 
our society at large, there is, however, a 
certain number of forces, either internal, that 
is within the economic activity itself, or 
external, that is, from the outside of the 
economic world, that tend toward weakening 
or opposing this state of mixed economy. 

Let us, in effect, suppose that within a 
specific field of economic activity, say, the 
meat-packing industry, a firm is striving to 
create a monopoly (which, of course, we all 
know it is not the case) by gaining complete 
control over supply, processing or manufac- 
turing and distribution, without regard to 
the general prosperity or the well-being of 
the people. 

Let us assume now that this process is 
tepeated in many other major fields of eco- 
homic activity and that it is made with the 
same spirit. It then becomes clear that this 
mixed economy we are so often complacently 
speaking of is just a mere word, that it can- 
hot be a reality under such conditions. In 
fact, there is, then, no situation of mixed 
economy, because, according to the defini- 
tions previously given, one of the main com- 
ponents of what is to me a mixed economy, 
is that any firm or enterprise of any type 
Whatsoever has the right to operate and be 
Successful under normal conditions of oper- 
ation, provided the aim to be attained, that 
ls, the well-being of the people, is safe- 
guarded, 

What 
terms? 


terist 


does all this mean, in concrete 
t means that as long as the peo- 
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ple are satisfied in most respects, as long 
as they find it advantageous to have the 
faculty of making their choices as to the 
kind of enterprises they do prefer, then any 
type of enterprise must be accepted, must 
have the right to exist and operate. When I 
speak of enterprise, I have in mind every 
type of enterprise, the big, even the giant 
undertaking as weil as the small firm, 
even of a family type or of an individual- 
istic type, the corporate organization as well 
as the unincorporate one, the profit-seeking 
enterprise, too often erroneously labeled 
“the capitalist firm,” as against the service- 
seeking organization, better known as the 
cooperative organization—which is also as 
badly named ‘‘the noncapitalist enter- 
prise’’—the private undertaking (which com- 
prises all types of enterprise outside State 
control and the state undertaking itself, 
like crown companies, other state-sup- 
ported firms and various agencies of Gov- 
ernment, such as the liquor commissions, 
wheat board, meat board, industrial de- 
velopment bank, hydroelectric and power 
commissions, municipal public utilities, and 
soon. All those undertakings are component 
parts of “our mixed economy.”’ 

This now brings me to another funda- 
mental aspect of what is or should be a 
mixed economy, and this is the amount and 
nature of state intervention into the eco- 
nomic activity of a nation. I know that this 
is a delicate question, but it is one that we 
must face boldly and with a true and deep 
sense of realism. The proper function of the 
State is not primarily to interfere with the 
activity of the citizens and their own insti- 
tutions, either economic or social and cul- 
tural; this must be taken as a general state- 
ment, which naturally stands out in relief in 
a democracy, but which must be properly 
understood. On the other hand, one cannot 
forget that the state is the guardian of the 
peace among its subjects, either natural or 
artificial persons, and that peace requires 
that there be no abuses and that everybody 
as well as every organization be in such a 
position as to achieve reasonably well a state 
of welfare as complete as possible. Let us 
be reminded that the state, at every level, 
is responsible for the common good of the 
people and of their institutions. 

Therefore, in our conception of what is or 
what should be our mixed economy, there 
is no contradiction in the fact that we accept 
certain forms of state intervention, if it is 
required for the preservation of peace and 
harmony in order to realize those common 
objectives which are necessary for the wel- 
fare of the people, or if the state organisms 
prove to be better suited or more efficient 
than private enterprises to achieve this goal. 

Here again we are dealing with another 
criterion of our mixed economy, efficiency. 
Initiative alone is not sufficient, it must be 
combined with efficiency if we want to have 
a worthy economy, an economy that pos- 
sesses a dynamism strong enough to perpetu- 
ate itself, to answer the ever-changing needs 
of the people and to adapt itself to the con- 
stantly altered conditions of a country in a 
state of progress and development. This is 
a challenge to our type of economy. 

A mixed economy, as we have already seen 
it, must offer the people opportunities for 
choices amongst the various types of enter- 
prises; but it requires even more than that. 
Not only should we have to make a choice 
or submit voluntarily to a choice made by 
others between the various types of under- 
takings, but we must have the opportunity 
to make a decision as against other decisions 
in the normal course of the economic activ- 
ity; in other words, “our mixed economy” 
must lend itself to the making of free de- 
cisions and must offer opportunities for ob- 
taining that end. There must be, for in- 


stance, freedom of choice or liberty of de- 
cisions as to investments: Types of invest- 
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ments, amounts to be invested, where we 
want to invest; as to consumption, what to 
consume, how to consume, how much to con- 
sume; as to production, what and in what 
quantities to produce, where to produce, 
when to produce; as to distribution, where 
to distribute, how much to distribute, and 
so forth. This does not mean that we do not 
have to take into consideration the limiting 
factors—either material or ethical—inevita- 
bly involved in the process of choice. There 
must always be an equilibrium to be main- 
tained between the multifarious elements 
that are confronting themselves when a de- ‘ 
cision has to be made, if we sincerely en- 
deavor to reach the ultimate goal which is 
the common good of the people, be it called 
general welfare or general well-being. 

I feel at this point that I can ask myself 
the question that is implied in the title of 
this lecture: What are the advantages of 
our mixed economy, as just outlined so far 
in the previous statements? It seems to me 
that there is no necessity to speak at great 
length on this question, since I think that 
you all see those advantages or take them 
for granted. 

I deem it appropriate, however, to say a 
few words on this subject of advantages, 
would it be only to justify the title of this 
lecture. One of the most obvious advan- 
tages of our mixed economy is that, in the 
first place, it stimulates all the partners in- 
volved in the game; but, in all fairness, the 
rules of the game must be made known to 
each partner and must be understood by 
each one. Then one has to demonstrate his 
ability to play. One must also give the proof 
of his usefulness, having, in turn, the right 
to claim that his usefulness, once proved, 
should be well recognized, in the sense that 
he should be allowed to live and perform his 
functions without being unduly hampered: 
Fair play, have we to remind us, is the golden 
rule of a true mixed economy. 

That kind of economy offers the ideal 
conditions for the spirit of risk-taking and 
initiative, which is so important in an ex- 
panding country and a dynamic world, and 
which is so essential to the preservation of 
human dignity and values. In this respect, 
the role played by our mixed economy, pro- 
vided we never lose sight of the ultimate 
goal I want to recall as the main theme of 
this lecture—the general welfare—is or 
should be one of the most important of all 
of the activities of the free world, to whom 
cultural and moral values must still have a 
real meaning. 

This spirit of initiative has already demon- 
strated what it can produce; it is the spirit 
of great pioneers, of great discoverers, of 
great inventors, of great industrialists and 
merchants; it is one of the main reasons 
for our high standard of living. But it must 
remain free from selfishness, from any de- 
structive ambition, from intolerance; other- 
wise, it would become a depotism and a dis- 
order contrary to the harmony and equili- 
brium which are essential features of a true 
mixed economy. Who, in this distinguished 
audience, would not agree that this is one 
of the most precious advantages of our mixed 
economy, properly understood? 

I said a moment ago that fair play was 
the golden rule of our mixed economy. I 
think I sould clarify this point a bit further, 
so as to show another advantage that has to 
be a product of that economy. When I 
mentioned that I had in mind, among other 
things, that fair treatment is not to be ap- 
plied only to other firms, either competitive 
or not, to other businessmen, either big or 
small, but to all partners, as I said, and then 
to workers who are not mere tools in the 
process of production or distribution, but 
who are human beings and who, in addi- 
tion, constitute an important portion of 
those contributing to the enrichment of 
enterprises themselves and of our country. 
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Fair treatment, with respect to quality, to 
prices and to sufficient supply, has also to 
be given to consumers of all kinds; fair treat- 
ment must equally be granted to producers, 
in the form of fair returns and of equitable 
practices. 

This also is one of the benefits accruing 
from our mixed economy when fully under- 
stood by those who play a role in it. 

Among the other human advantages to be 
found in that economy is that it greatly 
favors the sense of responsibility and makes 
one conscious of his rights and at the same 
time of his duties, since this sense of respon- 
sibility is the prerogative of free men in a 
free society, and since our mixed economy 
gives ample opportunities to exercise it. 

I could mention many other advantages 
we are benefiting from by the mere fact that 
we, here in Canada and in the western world, 
are living in a condition of mixed economy, 
but those I have already mentioned are in 
my humble opinion sufficient to illustrate 
quite well the point I was aiming at. 

But before closing my remarks, I would 
like to say a few words about the preserva- 
tion of our mixed economy, since I am con- 
vinced that everybody in this gathering, and 
many more outside, believe in it, in its ad- 
vantages and in its virtues. If we sincerely 
feel that it is worth keeping, we must be 
prepared to take all the legitimate means at 
our disposal not only to protect it but also 
to make it the most worthy of our own 
consideration and of the approval of others. 

To that end, our economic life has to be 
organized in such a way as to provide a 
decent living to the greatest number of our 
people. And if we cannot avoid poverty and 
distress in some quarters, since, as we must 
admit that, no human social or economic 
system has ever been exempt of weaknesses 
and of vicissitudes, it is the duty of every 
person, of every firm, of every one of our 
institutions to contribute its full share to 
alleviate this misfortune. In doing so, we do 
not deserve any praise; we are only logical 
in protecting from the inside our accepted 
way of life against its internal defects. 

We must go further than that by strength- 
ening our economic and social organization. 
Not only should we give our people a better 
standard of living, but we must be greatly 
concerned with its education. The money 
invested in schools, in colleges, in universi- 
ties, in research, the time and efforts devoted 
to raise the standards of education, and, 
consequently, the cultural and moral stand- 
ards of the people, is a low-cost premium as 
set against the values to which we attach so 
great importance. 

The greater the number of reasonably well 
educated and enlightened citizens, the 
greater will be the chances of having a sound 
political organization and an efficient public 
administration. The greater the number of 
highly qualified individuals, the greater will 
also be the quantity of well organized and 
administered enterprises and the greater the 
benefits to all. 

If our economy is as good as we consider it 
and if the philosophy that sustains it is 
valuable, we should not hesitate to give evi- 
dence of such a fact to other countries 
through tangible contributions that, far 
from impoverishing us, will, at the end, 
increase our prosperity and give us a nice 
repute of generosity and unselfishness. 

Let me warn in closing that we must al- 
ways be alert against over-indulgence to our 
economic organization, to our achievements 
in many other fields: be we reminded that, 
on the one hand, we can always make things 
better and that, on the other hand, as the 
Roman poet Plaute wrote many centuries 
ago: “Homo homini lupus”—man is a wolf 
to man, 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
there is no newspaper published in the 
United States that I enjoy reading more 
than the Christian Science Monitor, be- 
cause of al} the great metropolitan 
dailies, it has been the most objective 
through the years. It is owned and pub- 
lished by a charitable foundation, and 
does not have to trim its sails in response 
to any pressure group. 

On January 26, 1950, the Christian 
Science Monitor said editorially of the 
pending FEPC bill: 

The Constitution expressly reserved to 
the people and the States powers not granted 
to the Federal Government. Such legal 
rights are supported by practical political 
wisdom and real questions of justice. * * * 
The FEPC bill would infringe the right of 
employers and union members to choose 
their associates. It may be argued that they 
should be willing to choose their associates 
without regard to race or religion. But there 
is a vital difierence between should and 
must. When the State tells the individual 
how he must choose his associates it is in- 
terfering with a peculiarly intimate freedom. 
To correct one injustice it is commiting 
another. 


Mr. Donald R. Richberg was for many 
years the leading advocate in this coun- 
try of the basic rights of the laboring 
man, and appeared in a number of cases 
as chief counsel for national labor or- 
ganizations. On October 10, 1947, Mr. 
Richberg said, when testifying before 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare with respect to the FEPC 
bill: 

I venture to point out that the dominant 
objective of the bill is to prohibit and to 
prevent by governmental action any free- 
dom to choose one’s associates or cowork- 
ers in business, if that choice is based on 
considerations of race, religion, color, na- 
tional origin or ancestry, yet freedom to 
choose one’s associates because of personal 
liking and confidence, or individual judg- 
ment, whether rational or irrational (in the 
opinion of others), is one of the most essen- 
tial freedoms of a free citizen which has been 
for decades guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States. 


The same theme was the keynote of a 
recent address delivered to the Rotary 
Club of Atlanta, Ga., by Mr. Robert B. 
Troutman, a distinguished Atlanta at- 
torney. His speech, entitled “Freedom 
of Choice in Public Schools,” was pub- 
lished on the editorial page of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of March 1, 1956. 

I wish to emphasize this statement by 
Mr. Troutman: 

The choice of associates among members 
of the races is in practice throughout the en- 
tire country. There is practically no mixing 
of the races in the churches, in offices or in 
clubs, or social gatherings, or in the homes, 
in any place in America. So by voluntary 
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choice the right of selection of associates jg 
being practiced by both races in America, 
The same process makes it desirable in the 
schools. 


Naturally I was pleased that my 
Troutman in that same speech said: 

The Southern States might well adopt the 
solution which has been suggested by Sena. 
tor ROBERTSON, of Virginia. 


That statement referred to Senate 
Joint Resolution 137, which I introduceg 
on February 6, 1956, and which has as 
cosponsors Senators JOHNSTON, Tuup- 
MOND, ERVIN, MCCLELLAN, RUSSELL, and 
GEORGE. 

Before the introduction of that resoly- 
tion, I had the opinion of one of the best 
constitutional lawyers of the Nation that 
the Congress had the legal right to en- 
act such a law, and other good constj- 
tutional lawyers have since concurred in 
that view. A simple majority of the 
Congress, with the approval of the Presj- 
dent, could write that resolution into 
law. With respect to the operation of 
schools, it would provide complete free- 
dom of choice of associates, because au- 
thority would be granted to each indi- 
vidual State, which in turn could dele- 
gate to separate school units the privi- 
lege of operating desegregated schools, 
segregated schools, or a combination of 
the two. 7 

A plan to permit the choice of asso- 
ciates was proposed by Virginia’s Gray 
Commission, which recommended that 
the Virginia Constitution be changed in 
such a way as to enable school units 
which wanted to operate desegregated 
schools to do so, while others would have 
the right to operate a combination of 
desegregated public and segregated pri- 
vate schools. Families in a mixed school 
area who wished to send their children 
to a segregated, nonsectarian private 
school would be eligible for State tuition 
grants. 

Since that report was submitted and 
ratified by an overwhelming majority of 
the voters of Virginia in an election 
called to authorize a convention to 
amend the State constitution, Virginia 
and other States have adopted resolu- 
tions of interposition. Some have gone 
to the point of nullification; but others, 
as was done by Virginia by resolution, 
merely declared that the action of the 
Supreme Court, in effect writing a new 
provision into our Constitution, was an 
illegal method of amending the Consti- 
tution, and that those States, including 
Virginia, would adopt all legai means to 
avoid compliance with such unjustified 
action. 

All Southern States now seek a legal 
remedy-.for this deplorable situation. 
The attorney general of Virginia has 
ruled that a resolution of interposition 
falls short of being a legal remedy. 
While there are various legal means of 
delaying compliance, constitutional au- 
thorities are agreed that there are but 
two legal means for permanent relief. 
One is to amend the Constitution, which 
would require, first, a two-thirds vote 
of the Congress to prepose the amend- 
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ment, and then ratification by three- 
fourths of the States. The other is the 
remedy I have proposed, which, as 
indicated, can be adopted by a simple 
majority of the Congress. 

It 1s, of course, true that at the mo- 
ment the Congress is unwilling to divorce 

litics from the consideration of this 
serious constitutional issue. That issue 
js one which involves not only the his- 
toric right of States to operate their 
own public school systems as they see 
fit, provided their school facilities for 
the races are equal, but also the broader 
aspects of the protection of rights of 
states and individuals guaranteed by 
the 10th amendment. But the time may 
come, and I sincerely believe it will come, 
when the broader aspects of the southern 
school situation will become a matter of 
nationalconcern. Naturally, I hope that 
time will come before a system of public 
education has been wrecked in the 

South, the efforts in the South during 
the past decade to provide equal facil- 
ities for the races have been destroyed, 
and bitter animosities have been engen- 
dered in areas where heretofore peace 
and harmony have characterized racial 
relations. 

There definitely is a legal remedy un- 
der which Southern States may continue 
to enjoy their constitutional right of a 
choice of associates, and I have pointed 
out to my colleagues in the Senate how 
it can be provided. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address by Mr. Trout- 
man, which was published in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of March 1, 1956, 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

(By Robert B. Troutman) 

The Southern States might well adopt the 
solution which has been suggested by Sena- 
tor ROBERTSON, of Virginia, in a proposed 
resolution to be introduced in Congress. 
Alabama is now considering a constitu- 
tional amendment embracing the same 
plan. It should receive the support of all 
people in the country. Even the Federal 
Constitution might be amended to author- 
ize it if necessary. I do not believe it is 
necessary. 

It is a simple plan, giving the parents a 
freedom of choice in the matter. 

The Southern States are contending that, 
no matter what the future may hold, the 
present view of the best thinking on the 
part of both races is that white and colored 
children should not be compelled to attend 
the same schools. Certainly, the overwheim- 
ing majority of the parents of the white 
children in the South hold that conviction. 
While we deplore the disorder on the cam- 
pus at the University of Alabama, it shows 
how deeply the white people feel on the 
subject. 

We believe that among our most valued 
freedoms is the right to choose one’s asso- 
Clates. It is as basic as the right of free 
speech, free worship and free press. No gov- 
frnment has the power to compel us to asso- 
Clate with anyone else. 

Every Southern State has compulsory 
school attendance laws. The parents, under 
threat of punishment by fine and imprison- 
ment, must send their children to school. 
In most communities no private schools 
exist. Most parents are financially unable 
to send their children to private schools, 
even if such schools are available. So only 


the public schools can be available to meet 
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these compulsory education laws. Unless, 
therefore, there can be separate schools for 
the races, children are forced to associate 
with those of another race contrary to the 
fundamental constitutional right of freedom 
of choice in selecting one’s associates. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in the seg- 
regation cases did not hold that children 
could not be separated on a voluntary basis. 
It held only that a Negro child could not be 
denied admission to a school merely on the 
grounds of race. 

The States, therefore, should be permitted 
to establish three types of schools. First, a 
school to which children of both or all races 
are admitted, if they desire to attend school 
together. Second, a school where only white 
children are admitted, for those who desire 
to attend such a school. Third, a school 
where only Negro children are admitted, for 
those who desire to attend such a school. 

I believe it will be within the boundaries 
of the Constitution, even as interpreted by 
the Court as now constituted. It is reasona- 
ble. Recent surveys in the schools of the 
District of Columbia reveal that since inte- 
gration has been ordered, the children have 
fallen below the national average in grading 
their qualifications to be in their respective 
classes. The Negro children are now far 
below the whites in intelligence and culture. 
Obviously, white parents should have a 
choice to avoid the holding back of their 
children in their schoolwork due to inferior- 
equipped associates. 

The choice of associates among members 
of the races is in practice throughout the 
entire country. There is practically no mix- 
ing of the races in the churches, in offices 
or in clubs, or social gatherings, or in the 
homes, in any place in America. So by vol- 
untary choice the right of selection of asso- 
ciates is being practiced by both races in 
America. The same process makes it desira- 
ble in the schools. 

For this reason I believe that in the South 
a number of mixed schools on this voluntary 
plan will be negligible. The majority of 
both races, on a voluntary basis, will choose 
segregation. 

I believe it is a sensible way out. It may 
be more expensive. However, so deep is the 
conviction of our people on the desirability 
of separation of the races, I think they will 
pay the price, if necessary. I believe it will 
save our public school system. 

Emotions and feelings are running high. 
But we must live under law. To do so we 
must have courts. We must have independ- 
ent judges. Without them our rights are 
nil. So we won’t solve our problems by 
defying either the Federal Government or 
the courts of the land. They must be 
solved according to law or we will have 
anarchy. 

We cannot get support on any emotional 
plea of “down with the court” or the Federal 
Government. We may incite riots and 
bloodshed for a while, but ultimately law 
and order will triumph. That is what hap- 
pened thus far in every nullification case. 
The Federal Government won out in the 
final test of strength. 

The ‘‘freedom of choice” plan is legal and 
within any reasonable interpretation which 
can be placed on the language of the Consti- 
tution. No one can complain if he is allowed 
to choose whether he wishes his child to go 
to a school solely with members of his own 
race or with members of both races. 

If the courts of the United States strike 
down such a plan, then, indeed, they will 
establish themselves as superboards of edu- 
cation. They will confirm what the South- 
ern States say they have already assumed 
in the school cases, by holding in this highly 
emotional area of race relations, the States 
and the local school boards are not author- 
ized to segregate the races, although in their 
private Hves and occupations the members 
of both races now practice voluntary segre- 
gation throughout the Nation. 
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Eisenhower Consents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, along 
with ali of the other citizens of our great 
country I rejoice in Mr. Eisenhower’s 
partial return to health. I wish him 
happiness and many long years of life. I 
wish him complete recovery at an early 
date. 

However, I feel that Mr. Eisenhower 
has made his own physical fitness for 
the great office which he again seeks to 
be a paramount issue by his announce- 
ment of candidacy, and by the reserva- 
tions he placed on it and on his limita- 
tions in carrying out the duties of the 
office of President. 

I wish to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD an article by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, which I took from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of March 2, 1956. 
I am sure that the very great timeliness 
and the content of that article makes it 
sufficiently important that it should be 
brought to the attention of all our peo- 

le: 
: TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
EISENHOWER CONSENTS 


The President has had such a hard time 
making up his mind that, as he said on 
Wednesday, he was still debating the ques- 
tion on Tuesday. He has made it abundantly 
clear that the question for him has been 
whether he could conscientiously say that 
within his physical limitations he could carry 
the burden of the Presidency for another 
5 years. In the end, what he did was to let 
himself be persuaded by his friends, and 
with the approval of doctors, that he should 
not say no. But because he, himself had 
such serious doubts, he accepted the view 
that after telling the truth about his con- 
dition he could leave the final decision to a 
referendum of the voters. 

Thus, he himself made his own fitness 
the central issue of the campaign. 

The argument to which he yielded was 
that there are compelling reasons why he 
should head the Republican ticket. There 
is no other Republican who has a good pros- 
pect of winning the election, none who can 
keep the party reasonably united on a policy 
of moderation, none who can keep the coun- 
try united on the issues of war and peace. 
Four years, as he said Wednesday evening, 
have not been long enough to reorganize 
and modernize the party. A defeat this 
year would precipitate a disastrous internal 
struggle between the Taft and the Dewey 
wings of the party. If, therefore, Eisen- 
hower himself does not lead the party vic- 
tory, these four Republican years will have 
been no more than a brief interlude in that 
period of the Democratic Party’s supremacy 
which began in 1933. 

This, in effect, is the argument which has 
prevailed with the President. He himself 
dislikes the word, but the argument is in 
fact that he is the indispensable man. And 
so far as the safety of the Nation depends 
upon having a Republican President, Eisen- 
hower is indeed the indispensable man. 

This is a powerful argument. But the 
President did not yield to it without a 
struggle of conscience. He did not hide 
his feelings on Wednesday evening and that 
was why, though he made himself available, 
the burden of his talk was what he could 
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not and would not be able todo. It was the 
talk of a man who has managed to say yes 
but is still full of doubt and misgiving. 
This was unavoidable. Given his age and 
his illness, the one thing the doctors can- 
not promise him is that he may count on 
having the extraordinary energies required 
by the President of the United States. They 
may tell him, as they have told him, that 
by following a regime the risks of death or 
disability are no greater in his case than 
for any other man. But the real risk is that 
of a diminishing Chief Executive in what 
promise to be increasingly difficult and try- 
ing days. Five years are a long time at the 
President's and under our system of 
Government there is no way to delegate the 
critical responsibilties of the office. When 
the President is diminished, there is no one 
who can anticipate, seize, and master the 
great issues. Then the basic line of policy 
is to muddle through somehow. 
Uncertainty about the Presidency has be- 
clouded all our affairs for several months. 
he uncertainty has not been cleared away 
The debate which has been going on inside 
the White House and in the President’s mind 
is now to become a public debate in an 
election year. “he people are to decide the 
most unusual question which has ever been 
put to a democracy. It is a big gamble. 
The risks of the gamble could be somewhat 
reduced if the Congress will clarify the con- 
stitutional puzzle of what happens if the 
President is disabled or seriously diminished. 
The risks would be much less, too, if there 
were a Vice President who can command the 
same kind of popular confidence as does the 
President. 
But in any case the gamble remains and 
the stakes are very high. 
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The Fight Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NCW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGE Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Judge Lemelin’s Stand,” which 
appeared in the Manchester Union 
Leader, Manchester, N. H., February 27, 
1956. 

Judge Lemelin is an outstanding mem- 
ber of the judiciary, and a leader in the 
Franco-American community in my 
State of New Hampshire. The fight he 
is waging against communism has the 
support and backing of thinking Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JupDGE LEMELIN’sS STAND 

It is heartening to hear a man like Judge 
Emile Lemelin speak out as he did in his 
speech at a laymen’s meeting in Peter- 
borough. The judge promised to devote the 
spare time for the resi of his life in the fight 
communism, which he defined cor- 
rectly as an attack on the foundations of 
democracy. 


against 


How true that is. 
mocracy are, as 


The foundations of de- 
Judge Lemelin said, the 
Bible and the United States Constitution. 
They are represented in American life by the 
church, the family, and the rights of the 
lmndiviaual. 
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Don’t these things mean anything to those 
Americans who are inclined to play with com- 
munism today and who ignore its dangers? 
Don’t our faith and our freedom, for which 
this republic was established, mean any- 
thing to us any more? 

Perhaps the bulk of the American people 
are indifferent to this menace today because 
they have not been jogged out of their com- 
placency. If that is so, the stand taken 
by Judze Lemelin should awaken them to 
the need of standing up with him in defense 
of those principles that are dearer to us 
than life itself. 

Life doesn’t mean much under Red slavery. 
And yet that is just what we are all heading 
for, if we don’t have guts and gumption 
enough to stand up and defend the Bible and 
the United States Constitution and thus pre- 
serve the basis of our freedom at any cost. 


Public Versus Private Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Chudoff subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations has been traveling through 
the West, its staff endeavoring to drum 


‘up support for the development of public 


power to crowd out of business taxpaying 
individuals and organizations whose 
services over the years have been satis- 
factory. 

The public power boys are never idle, 
they never seem to lack for dollars, 
sometimes even being aided by the ex- 
penditure of tax dollars. They are not 
always successful. Note the following 
editorial from the Saturday Evening 
Post: 

WHO SAYS THE PEOPLE Want PUBLIC POWER? 

One issue which the Democrats had relied 
on for 1956 took a turn for the worse last 
November when Stevens County, Wash., voted 
by about 7 to 3 to keep a private-enterprise 
power company in business rather than see 
it sold out to the competing public-utility 
district. It has long been suspected that the 
public-ownership lobby and its journalistic 
allies had less popular support than they 
pretended to believe, and the victory of the 
Washington Water Power Co., in an area 
which was supposed to be overwhelmingly 
in favor of public power, confirms that sus- 
picion. Furthermore, Stevens County 
result ought to convince President Eisen- 
hower and his Cabinet that the administra- 
tion’s effort to retreat from socialism has 
plenty of mass support. 

Electric power is one of very few items in 
the cost-of-living index which have remained 
steady, and in some places even declined, in 
an era of explosive inflation. Nevertheless, 
the private power industry has been the 
target of continuous virulent assault. Why? 
Couldn't the answer be that the power busi- 
ness is more easily socialized than most other 
types of industry? That, at any rate is the 
view of Kinsey M. Robinson, president of 
Vashington Water Power. Mr. Robinson 
also believes that the American people any- 
where will vote in favor of free enterprise 
if they are given the opportunity to do so. 

Unfortunately they seldom have this op- 
portunity. Although public power has doubt- 
less provided health competition in some 
areas for the private industry, the issue is 
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usually fogged with irrelevancies ang allegeg 
scandals designed to divert attention from 
the central issue—socialism or free enter. 
prise. The current smokescreen is the Dixon. 
Yates issue. This is presented as some sort of 
blot on the escutcheon of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, but it is really only an elaborate 
and complicated facade to conceal the ex. 
pansionist ambitions of TVA and Public 
power everywhere. 

The chatter in the newspaper columns and 
from TVA Senators over the part played by 
Mr. Adolphe Wenzell, of the First Boston 
Corp., in the negotiations, or the alleged 
failure of the Atomic Energy Commission to 
tell President Eisenhower what was up, is 
strictly for confusion. Mr. Wenzell’s assign- 
ment—without fee, incidentally—was mainly 
to assist the parties in determining a reason- 
able interest rate on the money needed to 
construct the new plant. There was some 
bungling on the public-relations side. But 
the real crime in the Dixon-Yates deal was 
that it threatened to curtail the effort to 
socialize electric power in the United States, 

The Dixon-Yates contract was for the con- 
struction of a steam plant contiguous to the 
TVA domain, thereby making it even less 
likely than it is now that Congress would ap- 
propriate money for new TVA steam plants, 
President Eisenhower rightly pointed out in 
1953 that, if the National Government must 
undertake to provide the TVA area with all 
the power it needs, ‘“‘generated by any means 
whatever,’ then it has a similar ‘respon- 
sibility “with respect to every other area 
and region and corner of the United States.” 
Although most people think of TYA as based 
on water power, the fact is that more than 
60 percent of TVA electric energy is pro- 
duced by steam plants. Its future expan- 
sion depends on the building of more steam 
plants. A privately operated steam plant at 
the edge of the TVA empire was not to be 
tolerated. 

Therefore, the Dixon-Yates contract had 
to be killed, and a hundred smears poured 
upon men whose offense was an enthusiasm 
for the Eisenhower administration's effort to 
check the gallop toward socialism. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no simple method like that 
employed in Stevens County, Wash., to de- 
termine the views of the whole population 
cn this issue, but the Washington exper- 
ience ought at least to have a reassuring 
effect upon defenders of private enterprise 
in the electric-power field. The public-pow- 
er bloc will do its best to make Dixon-Yates 
look like a synthetic Teapot Dome, but that 
is a tough assignment. Few appear to be 
listening. 


Address of the Honorable Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Before the City Club 
of Rochester, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


= OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a most timely and _ illuminating 
speech by the very able Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Marion 
B. Folsom. Secretary Folsom delivered 
this address last Saturday before the City 
Club of Rochester. I commend for your 
attention the careful and frank approach 
to problems he outlines in his speech. 
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qhe words of Secretary Folsom are 
typical of the man. His directness, clar- 
ity, and comprehensiveness have made a 
deep impression on all who have come in 
contact with him. He emphasizes that 
his Department is primarily concerned 
with attaining a richer, fuller life for all 
Americans. To achieve that goal, they 
are working to make a life free of disease, 
to enlarge the opportunities of our chil- 
dren through better education, and to 
advance the economic security of all 
segments of our population. There is 
nothing paternalistic, dictatorial, or 
socialistic about his approach to prob- 
jms. This is the proper American con- 
cept of government. 

The speech follows: 
AppRESS BY MARION B. FoLsoM, SECRETARY OF 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Thank you for giving me this excuse to 
get out of Washington and to come home. 
Seriously, it is a special pleasure to meet 
with you again and to talk to so many old 
friends. 

The City Club is one of the features that 
has made life in this community so attrac- 
tive through the years. I think that most 
people seek something that the club helps to 
provide—new knowledge and understanding 
of the world today. Certainly this is a quest 
of profound meaning to each of us personally 
and to all of us as a Nation. 

The world today is incredibly different from 
the world of almost 50 years ago—when this 
club was formed. We cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the great change all about us. 

Because the world is changing more rapid- 
ly than ever, because the world is more 
complex than ever, it is axiomatic—if we 
are to progress—that we must keep one eye 
on today’s operation and the other eye on 
tomorrow's problem. We must not let the 
tide of changing conditions and new prob- 
lems sweep over and beyond us. We must 
plan in the present to keep abreast of the 
future and meet new problems as they arise. 
In short, we must make a larger investment 
in those measures which give us vision and 
help us build for tomorrow. 

This is true for the individual, for a busi- 
hess, for a community. As businessmen, 
many of you would not hesitate to invest in 
anew plant, or in research, or a new process, 
if the investment carried good promise of 
rewards in the future. 

This concept is no less applicable to gov- 
ernment. We must emphasize the invest- 
ment of time, energy, and funds with 
thought to the future. It is wiser to spend 
to solve a problem than to continue to bear 
the cost of the problem. It is wiser to spend 
for prevention of a problem than for cor- 
rection. In these ways, we build for the 
future. 

And this is the approach we are emphasiz- 
ing in the new Federal Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. We are trying to 
design programs that will be investments— 
investments to help make life more free of 
disease, enlarge the opportunities for our 
children through better education, and ad- 
vance the economic security of the American 
People. These investments have a personal 
meaning for every man, woman, and child in 
America. For health, education, and welfare 
are intimate factors in our daily activities 
and in the course of our whole lives. 

One of the best examples of a constructive, 
forward-looking program in this Department 
1s In the field of economic security, of pro- 
tection against want, for the American fam- 
lly. This program is built on a simple but 
frm principle: to relieve poverty is good, but 
to prevent poverty is better. 

On this principle, during the past 20 years, 
we have developed the Federal system of old- 
age and insurance, one of the 
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strongest bulwarks today against human dis- 
tress. I recall, as many of you do, that many 
people, including many businessmen, voiced 
fears that the social-security system would 
bog down in staggering administrative costs 
and redtape. But today the admfnistrative 
costs are remarkably low—less than 2 percent 
of the contributions. Fears were expressed 
that the social-security system would damp- 
en individual initiative, industry, and thrift. 
But today, after 20 years of social security, 
individuals on the whole have built more 
economic security for themselves—through 
private means—than ever before. 

I recall the fear that political pressures 
would increase social-security benefits all out 
of line with a sound program. But the fact 
is that when this administration took office 
we found benefits were too low. They had 
failed to keep pace with wage increases and 
living costs. And so President Eisenhower 
recommended, and Congress approved, in 
1954 a far-reaching series of improvements. 
Protection was made available for an addi- 
tional 10 million workers, and benefits were 
increased. Today 9 out of 10 American work- 
ers can look forward to social-security bene- 
fits when they retire in old age. If death 
should take the family breadwinner the 
mothers and children in 9 out of 10 Ameri- 
can families are protected with survivors’ 
benefits. 

This is a constructive program for America. 
It provides economic protection as a matter 
of right—a right earned through tax contri- 
butions of workers and employers over the 
years. If it were not for this system millions 
of additional persons would be forced to turn 
today to the public-assistance programs to 
meet their essential human needs. 

Despite the great contributions of old-age 
and survivors insurance, and of .unemploy- 
ment insurance ang private welfare, and de- 
spite our prolonged and unprecedented pros- 
perity, more than 5 million Americans are 
today receiving public assistance. These are 
the needy aged, children deprived of parental 
support, the needy blind, and the totally dis- 
abled. Under our system of government and 
the concept of Christian ethics, this assist- 
ance should be provided—efficiently, equi- 
tably, and with warm consideration for the 
individual. 

But we have a deeper duty to those receiv- 
ing public assistance than the mere payment 
of funds to relieve distress. For those who 
can benefit we have a duty to provide serv- 
ices that will help them build toward inde- 
pendence and a fuller and richer life—and 
these are the services on which the adminis- 
tration is now placing new emphasis. 

We are proposing amendments to the wel- 
fare laws which will remove any doubt that 
their purpose is to provide services designed 
to increase self-support and self-care. We 
are proposing Federal financial assistance to 
help relieve a critical shortage of professional 
personnel trained to deal effectively with the 
problems found among needy people. And 
we are proposing to support new research 
and demonstration projects to bring more 
light to the causes of dependency and to 
show in actual practive effective ways of 
helping individuals overcome dependency. 

Already there are some examples which 
give promise of significant progress. In Salt 
Lake City recently, over a 6-month period, 
half the applicants for public assistance 
whose need was due to a father’s desertion 
were handled by a trained social worker who 
stressed the services that would help cure 
the problem. The other half were handled 
routinely—their need was established and 
payments were made, but no special help 
was given in eliminating the cause of need. 
At the end of 6 months, assistance payments 
to the families who had received profes- 
sional self-help services was 41 percent less 
than assistance payments to the other fam- 
ilies. 
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In New York City, over a period of 3 years, 
a skilled welfare staff focused on a direct 
effort to return persons to self-support. Of 
@ total of 2,700 cases, involving persons who 
had been unemployed from 1 to 19 years, 
616 were restored to independence as a result 
of services provided by social workers. The 
savings in the actual cost of assistance has 
been $616,000 per year. But far more impor- 
tant than the saving of tax dollars is the 
promise of a richer life for human beings. 

Another example of a Government invest- 
ment that brings rich humanitarian and eco- 
nomic rewards for the future is vocational 
rehabilitation. This Federal-State partner- 
ship program helps provide the treatment 
and training that enables disabled persons to 
make their way in life through their own 
efforts. It means pride renewed, hope jus- 
tified, and the Nation strengthened in its 
human resources, 

In New York State alone, 3,600 disabled 
persons were returned to employment and 
a self-sustaining life through vocational re- 
habilitation last year. These people were 
earning less than one and a half million 
dollars a year when they started on the road 
to self-support. The first year after their 
rehabilitation, their earnings were estimated 
at more than $8 million—almost a sixfold 
increase. 

In the Nation as a whole, more than 11,000 
of those rehabilitated last year had been re- 
ceiving public-assistance payments. It cost 
about $8 million to rehabilitate this group— 
but in just 1 year it would have cost almost 
$10 million to maintain them on relief. Re- 
lief costs generally were stopped and earn- 
ings and tax payments were started, but the 
richest reward from this program is the con- 
version of misery and despair into hope, dig- 
nity, and a productive life. 

Despite so many obvious advantages in 
this program, when this administration 
came into office we found it had been lagging. 
And so new legislation was proposed and 
adopted to provide for an expansion and im- 
provement over many years ahead. Today, 
the downtrend in the number of handicapped 
persons restored to useful life has been re- 
versed. The number of persons rehabilitated 
is now expected to increase from 56,000 in 
1954 to about 80,000 next year. 

Daily reminders of the remarkable process 
of change are the foods we eat and the med- 
icine we take. In 1939 the average grocery 
super market carried about 1,000 items in 
stock. Today the same store would carry 
more than 5,000 items. In the drug field, 
over half the medicine used today by phy- 
sicians and hospitals were unknown 15 years 
ago. 

The tremendous increase in the volume, 
variety, and complexity of processed foods 
and in the number of new drugs and anti- 
biotic medicines has meant a correspond- 
ing increase in the workload of the De- 
partment’s Food and Drug Administration. 
More than $60 billfon of these products are 
moving in interstate commerce each year, 
through some 96,000 factories and warehouses 
which are subject to inspection by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Despite the great growth in the industries 
regulated by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and despite the great importance of 
these products to our health, the budget 
and staff of this unit of the Department 
were, until recently, virtually the same as in 
1940. Last year an increase in funds was 
voted by Congress. This year the President 
has asked for an increase of 17 percent 
as a major step toward the goal of pro- 
viding the inspectors and scientific staff 
needed to protect the American consumer in 
these modern times. 

Notable as the 20th century has been for 
its remarkable scientific achievements, per- 
haps none will ultimately outrank in benefits 
to mankind the dramatic strides of medical 
science. Since the beginning of the century, 
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for instance, 21 years have been added to 
American life expectancy. 

The decline in our death rates has been 
brought about, in part, by progress in medi- 
cal research. The recently developed sulfa 
drugs and antibiotics have helped conquer 
or greatly subdue a number of serious dis- 
eases. Influenza deaths alone, for example, 
declined 90 percent in the past 10 years. 

Since the end of World War II, we Ameri- 
cans have been carrying on the most in- 
tensive and widespread research attack on 
human disease the world has ever seen. It 
is a cooperative effort, involving a close 
partnership between the Federal Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and the medical, 
research and related professions, the uni- 
versities and medical schools, and numerous 
national citizens’ organizations, on the other 
hand. 

Despite this ever-increasing assault on dis- 
ease, the problems still confronting medical 
research are many and complex. Medical 
science is still seeking answers to the myster- 
ies of such disease as cancer, heart disease, 
mental illness, and, for that matter, the com- 
mon cold. 

In his request to Congress for appropria- 
tions for the coming fiscal year, the Presi- 
dent has urged a major increase in Federal 
funds for medical research. He has re- 
quested an increase of $27.5 million—or 23 
percent—in the funds provided to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the research arm 
of the Public Health Service. The great bulk 
of this increase would be distributed in 
grants for research by medical schools, hos- 
pitals, health agencies, and_ scientists 
throughout the country. The number of 
research projects would be increased from 
3,400 to an estimated 5,000. The number 
ot research fellowships to help train prom- 
ising young scientists would be increased 
from about 900 this fiscal year to an esti- 
mated 1,600 during the coming fiscal year. 

As the Nation continues to expand and im- 
prove medical research, it is essential, of 
course, to provide the laboratories and the 
scientists to do the job. And yet there is 
already a serious shortage today of medi- 
cal research and teaching facilities. And so 
the President has proposed to Congress a 
5-year program of Federal assistance on a 
matching basis for the construction of these 
facilities for medical schools and other in- 
stitutions. There would be no interference 
in operation of these institutions. This pro- 
gram simply would provide more research 
laboratories—critically needed—and it would 
help provide more medical scientists and 
doctors. 

And so in these health programs—as in 
welfare—we are proposing Federal actions 
which reflect rapidiy changing needs and 
conditions—programs which emphasize 
benefits for the future. 

In the field of education, too, the process 
of change is at work in ever increasing 
breadth and scope. It is difficult to realize 
today that a little over four score years 
only about half the Nation’s children at- 
tended school—and those who did so aver- 
aged less than 4 months of schooling each 
year. Within the past 40 years, the pro- 
portion of children who graduate from high 
school has increased more than five times; 
and the proportion who finish college has 
increased 21, times. And of course the 
changes in curriculum, and in our school 
buildings, and in many other aspects of 
education have been equally remarkable. 

In the light of such changes in education, 
and in view of the fundamental importance 
of education in our free society, it is shock- 
ing to realize how little the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been investing in education re- 
search. For research in education—just as 
research in medicine, agriculture, industry 
and many other fields—holds bright promise 
for helping to solve difficult and persistent 
problems. One out of every four Amer- 
icans is a student in school or college. We 
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have invested approximately $30 billion in 
the physical plant for their education. We 
spend $14 billion a year to operate our edu- 
cational system, from kindergarten to col- 
lege. And yet the Federal Government is in- 
vesting annually less than half of $1 million 
in research in education, to find ways of 
improving education so that more children 
can get a better start in life. 

And so this year the administration is 
asking Congress for a major increase in funds 
for operating the Office of Education—from 
$3 million this year to almost $6 million 
next year. While also increasing other serv- 
ices, this would provide a comprehensive pro- 
gram of educational research for the first 
time in history. 

Cne of the problems we hope to study, 
for example, is a tragic waste of the Na- 
tion’s young talent. It has been estimated 
that each year about 60,000 students of high 
ability drop out of hish school before grad- 
uation. And of those wio do graduate, haif 
of the students in the upper fourth of their 
class do not go on to college. And so we 
have proposed, as one of the essential areas 
for educational research, the problem of re- 
taining students in school until they have 
achieved their highest potential. We want 
to study how our schools, having a direct 
daily contact with every child, can render 
greater service in detecting and preventing 
juvenile delinquency. We hope to explore 
how best to meet educational needs of fam- 
ilies which remain in low-income status de- 
spite the unprecedented national prosperity. 
We propose an inventory of existing college 
facilities and of anticipated needs over the 
next 15 years, as the surge of pupils now 
moving through elementary and secondary 
schools advances into higher education. 
Through these and other projects for edu- 
cational research, we may invest in a brighter 
future for education and for the Nation. 

Our examination of educational needs 
should include, of course, education beyond 
the high-school level. Although our popu- 
lation has doubled since 1900, the number 
of men and women in the major professional 
fields has quadrupled. Yet we need many 
more in some fields. Colleges shortly will 
be called upon to meet the needs of in- 
creasingly larger student bodies. Within 10 
years we shall have at least 3 students in 
our colleges and universities for every 2 
who are there today. 

Higher education is the responsibility of 
the States, localities, and private groups and 
institutions, but comprehensive planning 
on a Nationwide basis is needed. To en- 
courage a broad scale attack on the problems 
of education beyond high school, the Presi- 
dent will shortly appoint a group of out- 
standing educators and citizens to develop 
proposals in this field. 

In looking to the future in education, our 
vision would be limited unless we also con- 
sidered the physical facilities in whch our 
chidren pursue learnng. For it is undeniable 
that the Nation faces a serious shortage of 
classrooms in many communities, and it is 
undeniable that this shortage bears grave 
protents for our children and for the coun- 
try if it is allowed to continue indefinitely. 

In a world of increasing complexity and 
change, our children face a larger learning 
assignment than ever before to prepare for 
their future responsibilities as citizens and to 
enlarge their cpportunities in life. But to- 
day, our schools are overflowing with 2144 mil- 
lion children beyond the normal capacity of 
classroom space. In many communities, this 
means overcrowding, half-day or doubled-up 
school sessions, and the pressing into service 
of makeshift buildings never designed for 
schools, And in other schools where mere 
classroom space is sufficient, the buildings are 
too old, obsolete, shabby, or unsafe. They 
need to be replaced if our children are to 
receive the opportunities they deserve. In 
addition to this accumulation of classroom 
needs from past years, today we are in the 
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midst of the most rapid, continuing enrol 
ment increase in history. Every 5 cainuter 
day and night, a new classroom of children 
reaches school age. 

Certainly the primary responsibility for 
providing school classrooms rests With the 
States and communities, and they have a). 
ready increased their school construction ef. 
forts in heartening fashion. Six years ago 
they spent about $1 billion to build 36,000 
new classrooms. This year they are spending 
about $21, billion to build about 67,000 
classrooms. 

But the fact remains that even if this com. 
mendable rate of increase is continued, many 
children will lack needed classrooms for many 
years tocome. Many communities simply do 
not have the available resources to cope at 
the same time with a vast backlog of need 
and with major increases in enrollment each 
year. And this is a concern not only to these 
communities, but to the Nation as a whole. 
For our national security, our expanding 
economy, our progress in self-government, 
our freedom itself, all demand educated anq 
skilled citizens. A weakness in education 
anywhere in the country is, therefore, a weak- 
ness to that extent in our combined national 
strength. 

And so this administration is urging Feq. 
eral assistance to help the needy communi- 
ties provide adequate classrooms for our 
children. We have designed this program to 
distribute Federal aid where the needs are 
great; to encourage a continued increase in 
the essential efforts of States and commu- 
nities; and to avoid any Federal interference 
whatsoever with State and local control of 
education. ; 

We are earnestly seeking the early enact- 
ment of this program at this session of Con- 
gress. To this end we have the full support 
and sponsorship of the President of the 
United States. In acting to help build more 
schools—and acting now—we keep faith with 
our children and with the future of our 
Republic. 

These are some of the major activities in 
health, in education, and in welfare in which 
your Federal government has some responsi- 
bilities. These are the directions in which 
the national administration is pointing these 
activities. 

Our health, our education, and our eco- 
nomic welfare cannot be static elements of 
our national life. They are, in fact, always 
on the move—in one direction or the other. 
Obviously, the direction must be forward. 
For if we fail to move ahead, our problems 
only multiply; one unanswered problem be- 
gets many others. And so there is great 
prudence in a sufficient investment that 
looks to the future. 

In the course we have set in health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, we are investing in our 
most priceless asset—the individual human 
being, for whom life is enlarged and through 
whom our society is enriched. 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRiDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Need of Constitutional Amend- 
ment,” which appeared in the Man- 
chester Union Leader, Manchaster N. H. 
February 22, 1956. 
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1956 
being no objection, the editorial 
ess ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
Nrep OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

When an organization like the American 
Bar Association gives reasoned support to 
the need of a constitutional amendment to 

rotect American rights from infringement 
by treaties and executive agreements, it is 
surely time that something was done. 

Reference, of course, is to article VI of 
the Constitution which says: “This Consti- 
tuition and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; 
and all treaties made or which shall be 
made under the authority of the United 
states, shall be the supreme law of the land; 
and the judges in every State shall be 
pound thereby, anything in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

For a long time this article posed no great 
threat to American rights. But today under 
the broad grant of power in the United Na- 
tions Charter, proposals can be made in the 
form of treaties dealing with the internal 
affairs of member nations. One aim of the 
United Nations is to create an interna- 
tional supervision of relations between 
states and their citizens. 

Under our system of government the basic 
rights of the American people are safe- 
guarded by the Constitution and cannot be 
violated. But there is one loophole by 
which these rights can be changed or wiped 
out through the treatymaking process. 
Surely we are not willing to see cur system 
of government destroyed by international- 
ists and our rights nullified. 

The Bricker amendment to the Consti- 
tution offered at the last session of Congress 
presents a safeguard against this danger. 
It simply says that no treaty or other inter- 
national agreement shall be effective as 
internal law in the United States until im- 
plemented by legislation. Moreover, no 
treaty that conflicts with the Constitution 
shall be valid. 

This safeguard should be adopted. The 
clam by Eisenhower and Dulles that it 
would restrict the power of the President to 
negotiate treaties is nonsense. Why should 
the President have the power to make 
treaties that violate internal law? The 
American people should get behind this 
movement and see that their rights are not 
forfeited by failure to plug a_ loophole 
— which internationalists can destroy 
them. 


Beach Erosion, H. R. 4470 and H. R. 5363 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


_Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, after 
listening attentively to the testimony 
of all witnesses before the Rivers and 
Harbors Subcommittees of the Public 
Works Committee, Iam more thoroughly 
Convinced than ever before that a more 
realistic approach to Federal participa- 
tion in beach erosion control projects is 
essential if the admitted objective and 
purpose of such control is to be accom- 
Plished. Previous acts—as has been 
clearly demonstrated by the testimony 
before the committee—provide no pro- 
lection for private property and clearly 
ao not provide adequate protection for 
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public property, the latter being a well- 
accepted duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The vast majority of the witnesses ap- 
peaiing before the committee urgently 
requested a favorable report on H. R. 
4470, introduced by my distinguished 
colleague, Mr. AUCHINCLOsS, of New Jer- 
sey, which provides in effect for Federal 
aid to the present matching formula of 
one-third Federal contribution for any 
approved beach erosion control project 
and that the contribution should apply 
to private as well as public lands. 

The Army engineers in their testi- 
mony indicated that it was their belief 
that any contribution should have some 
connection, either directly or indirectly, 
with the protection of public property. 

Prior to this time I had introduced 
H. R. 5363 entitled “An act to provide for 
the protection of public property near 
the shores of the United States from 
damage by waves and currents,” which 
has as its purpose what I believe to be a 
realistic and reasonable compromise ap- 
proach, if such a compromise becomes 
necessary, to one of the most serious 
problems facing many areas of our 
country where beach erosion, or the 
threat thereof, exists. 

Under recent legislation concerning 
this subject matter of beach erosion, 
including Public Law 520, 71st Congress, 
1930; Public Law 409, 74th Congress, 
1935; Public Law 166, 79th Congress, 
1945; and Public Law 727, 79th Congress, 
1946, the Federal Government partici- 
pates, upon a finding by the Beach Ero- 
sion Board of public interest being in- 
volved, to the extent of one-third of that 
portion of the cost of the project allo- 
cable solely to the protection of Federal, 
State, municipal and other publicly 
owned property that abut immediately 
upon the water. The result of the pres- 
ent legislation is. therefore, that in many 
instances the Federal participation is 
inconsequential and obviously does not 
accomplish the purpose intended by Con- 
gress, that is, that the Federal Govern- 
ment should make reasonable contribu- 
tions in beach-erosion projects where 
public property is involved, in threatened 
beach erosion areas. For instance, to 
take a specific example, there was ap- 
proved by the Beach Erosion Board, and 
the United States Army engineers, and 
by the last session of Congress, the 
Pinellas County, Fla., project, at a total 
estimated cost of $717,350, of which 
the Federal share is $34,300, and which is 
unquestionably justified in that the cost 
benefit ratio of the total $25 million 
project is 4.2. Due to the minimal 
amount of publicly owned property that 
immediately fronts on the shore, it is seen 
that the Federal contribution is only 
approximately 5 percent. 

To further substantiate the fact that 
there is no question of justification of 
this project, from the standpoint of the 
existence of a storm and erosion threat, 
the report to the Public Works Commit- 
tee shows that 19 storms struck the 
general area between 1901 and 1959, in- 
clusive, resulting in an average loss by 
annual erosion damage of $112,400. Dur- 
ing the last 4-year period the area in- 
volved has increased tremendously in 
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value, in that millions of dollars in im- 
provements have taken place. 

Thus, under the present formula and 
existing legislation, and with the Pinellas 
County project as a specific example, the 
contribution of the Federal Government 
is very minimal despite the fact that sub- 
stantial municipal, county, and State 
property that does not directly abut the 
shore, is constantly subject to the threat 
of storm damage and erosion. This is 
true because the 25-mile string of islands 
involved is rather narrow and there is a 
road extending in most instances within 
the erosion damage range of the entire 
coastline. Presently the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no authority to participate 
through Federal contribution in the pro- 
tection of any of this publicly owned 
property, simply because it does not actu- 
ally abut on the water, although it is 
subject to the storm and erosion damage 
action of the water. This is only one 
of the examples of which many could be 
cited, where publicly owned property is 
affected by erosion for which there is no 
protection whatsoever under existing 
legislation, is not being reasonably car- 
ried out, and the object of my bill is to 
some degree to bring the Federal par- 
ticipation realistically in line with the 
existing threat to publicly owned prop- 
erty. Without this bill many needed 
beach erosion projects have not been 
undertaken, partially due to the unfair 
percentage of participation required of 
local interests. Under my bill it is esti- 
mated in this instance that Federal par- 
ticipation would exceed $100,000. Under 
the Auchincloss bill the contribution 
from Federal Government would be 
$299,118.33. 

It will be noted that my bill is in no 
sense a windfall to the intervening pri- 
vate property between the publicly owned 
property and the shore, in that the 
formula for participation has been re- 
duced to one-sixth in determining public 
interest that there may be a substantial 
benefit resulting to the public property 
as compared to the benefit which might 
conceivably be derived by private prop- 
erty. 

This bill is the result of lengthy con- 
ferences with the United States Army 
Engineers and a representative of the 
Beach Erosion Board, and it is hoped 
that it is a sufficiently realistic approach 
to a very serious national problem that 
will merit the favorable consideration of 
the Public Works Committee and the 
Congress. 

I want to state in conclusion that I 
obviously prefer and favor the Auchin- 
closs bill and submit this proposal only 
in the event that a compromise becomes 
necessary and in the event the subcom- 
mittee should decide that it is not willing 
to accept the fundamental theory of Fed- 
eral participation for the protection of 
private and public property combined, 
or, in the alternative, of private property 
only. I believe it essential that some 
clarifying beach-erosion control legis- 
lation be reported out of this subcommit- 
tee in that experience has proven beyond 
a doubt that the present formula for 
Federal participation, because’ the 
amount of money involved is so nominal 
in most instances, results in the defeat 
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rather than the accomplishment of the 
admitted conservation purpose let alone 
the more specific purpose of protecting 
public lands from erosion action. I urge 
immediate consideration of this legisla- 
tion by the subcommittee. 





The Veto of the Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
a series of editorials published in news- 
papers principally in natural gas con- 
suming States regarding the veto by 
President Eisenhower of the Harris- 
Fulbright bill. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal of February 
20, 1956] 


THE PRESIENT’S VETO 


In the text of his veto message on the 
natural gas bill, President Eisenhower wrote: 

“This I regret because I am in accord with 
its basic objectives.” 

Also he wrote: “At the same time I must 
make quite clear that legisation conforming 
to the basic objectives of (the bill) is 
needed. It is needed because the type of 
regulation of producers of natural gas which 
is required under present law will discourage 
individual initiative and incentive to explore 
for and develop new sources of supply. In 
the long run this will limit supplies of gas, 
which is contrary not only to the national 
interest but especially to the interest of 
consumers.” 

It seems to us that these words make it 
perfectly clear that the President thought 
the national interest required that the nat- 
ural gas bill become law. Why then did he 
veto it? 

He wrote: “* * * private persons, appar- 
ently representing only a small segment of 
a great and vital industry * * *” sought to 
further their own interests by questionable 
activities and arrogant efforts. These so far 
defied ‘‘acceptable standards of propriety as 
to risk creating doubt among the American 
people concerning the integrity of govern- 
mental processes.” Since Congress and the 
Justice Department could not end their in- 
vestigations of the contribution of $2,500 to 
Senator Case of South Dakota and other at- 
tempts to lobby the bill through before the 
President was required to act, the President 
chose to veto the measure. 

Now, there are two things that we wish 
to say. One is that if anyone has committed 
an illegal act in pressuring for—or against— 
passage of the natural-gas bill, we expect that 
the Senate and the Department of Justice 
will move against the offenders for there are 
laws covering such offenses. Our-other re- 
mark is that the President has a right and 
an obligation to veto any bill he considers 
against the national interest. Any measure 
before the House or the Senate or the Presi- 
dent should be considered not on who is for 
or against it and what they did or said, but 
on its merits. 

We think the President did not do this. 

He did not veto the natural-gas bill be- 
cause it was a bad bill, but because some 
people acted arrogantly in promoting their 
own interests. Because of the veto, these 
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people may suffer. But by the President’s 
own assessment of the need for a natural-gas 
bill, so will the national interest suffer. 

We think the President’s reasoning was 
mistaken. And we hope that it will not 
become a matter of policy to veto all meas- 
ures someone has sought to further, however 
foolishly. For it would be a simple matter, 
then, for a man who was opposed to a bill 
to go about making contributions to Con- 
gressmen on the ground that he was for the 
bill. Public airing of the contributions 
would be his next step, and a veto would 
kill a bill he wanted killed. 

That, indeed, would create doubt concern- 
ing theeintegrity of governmental processes. 
For integrity in Government requires, it 
seems to us, that men or measures should 
be accepted or rejected on no other ground 
than their merits. 





[From the Boston Herald of February 
18, 1956] 
VeTo oF DousT 


The Senate chose to vote on the merits of 
the natural gas bill, and to disregard the 
cloud handing about it because of the du- 
bious contribution to the campaign fund of 
Senator Case, of South Dakota. The Presi- 
dent could have properly done likewise. If 
the bill is good legislation it is still good even 
if someone liked it to the extent of 25 $100 
bills. 

President Eisenhower thinks that the bill 
is good in its basic objectives. Nevertheless 
he vetoed it. 

The President’s reasoning is not the same 
as the reasoning of Senator Case, who 
changed a prospective yea vote to nay be- 
cause he interpreted the $2,500 contribution 
as a sign of large prospective windfall profits 
by the gas producers. Mr. Eisenhower in- 
dicates that he believes that “only a very 
small segment of a great and vital industry” 
is involved in the “highly questionable ac- 
tivities.’ He rejects the bill because it 
would stand on the statute books as a law 
marked in the public mind as purchased 
legislation. 

How much this preserves the Senate from 
public disrepute is uncertain. The Senate’s 
53-to-38 vote stands on the record still. In 
fact the 53 who voted for the bill may feel a 
little put out that their consciences are 
being better preserved by the President than 
by themselves. 

Yet there is much to be said for the Presi- 
dent’s position. In the first place, the House, 
which passed the bill by a closer vote, 209 to 
203, has not had a chance to consider it 
again in the light of the contribution to 
Senator Case. In the second place, the bill 
was considered by many to be an outrageous 
steal from the public even before it came 
under the cloud of a possible bribe attempt. 
So much obloquy might well be considered 
too much for one law to Carry. 

The President did indicate a possible dis- 
taste for the form of the law. While insist- 
ing that legislation conforming to the basic 
objections was necessary, he dwelt on the 
need for “specific language protecting con- 
sumers in their right to fair prices.” 

The term “reasonable market price” used in 
the law to describe the standard of indirect 
regulation of producer prices has been criti- 
cized as too elastic. Many proponents of 
the bill would have consented to some other 
description, like “fair and reasonable,” but 
hestitated to expose the bill to the chances 
of defeat in the House on amendment. 

Some such change, acceptable to propo- 
nents of the bill and meeting the objections 
of some of its opponents, may be ultimately 
a happier way out. 





[From the Indianapolis Press] 
HE SHOULD Not HAVE DONE IT 
President Eisenhower's veto of the natural 
gas bill is wrong. 
The President declared in his veto message 
hat the bill is right and is needed, He said: 
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“At the same time, I must make quite Clear 
that legislation conforming to the basic ob 
jectives of H. R. 6645 (the Harris-Fulbrigh; 
bill) isneeded. It is needed because the ty 
of regulation of producers of natural wee 
required under present law will discourage 
individual initiative and incentive to explore 
for and develop new resources of supply, 

“In the long run this will limit Supplies of 
gas, which is contrary not only to the na. 
tional interest but especially to the interest 
of consumers.” 

The italics are ours. The emphasizeq 
statement shows that President Eisenhower 
understood clearly that the natural gas bill 
was in the interest of consumers and of the 
public, and that he was not at all fooleg by 
the demagogic arguments raised against it in 
the Senate debate. 

Why, then, did he veto it? 

The veto message is clear on this point 
also. It states that the bill was vetoeg be- 
cause of the matter of the $2,500 campaign 
fund gift offered to Senator Francis Cass of 
South Dakota, about which an uproar has 
been raised by the opponents of the bill, 

This is what makes the veto wrong. If the 
President had vetoed the bill because he 
thought it was a bad bill, his devotion to 
principle would have to be respected. But 
in vetoing it on the basis of a stink raiseg 
about a lobbying gesture, he has merely 
bowed to political pressure. 

He has also made an improper use of the 
Presidential power of veto. He stated in his 
argument that he vetoed the bill because the 
investigation of the Case matter could not 
be concluded within the 10-day limit for his 
acceptance or rejection of the bill. In rea- 
soning thus, he set the White House above 
the Senate as judge of the qualifications for 
a Senate vote. The Case matter was brought 
out before the vote. The Senate considered 
specifically and on its individual merits the 
question whether the bill should be held up 
while an investigation was made. The Sen- 
ate’s decision was that this should not be 
done. 

This was a Senate matter. The Constitu- 
tion specifically gives to each House of Con- 
gress the sole power to judge the qualifica- 
tions of its Members. This, by extension, 
gives to each House the sole power to judge 
when an action of one of its Members, or an 
approach to a Member from outside, has com- 
promised a pending measure. The Senate's 
judgment was that the Case affair had not 
compromised the natural gas bill, and did 
not present a reason for delaying it. 

The veto, based on the stated grounds, is 
an improper reversal of that judgment. 

The uproar about the Case campaign fund 
offer is, in its specific relation to the measure 
under consideration, utter nonsense. You 
would think that up to now all Senators and 
Congressmen had accumulated their cam- 
paign funds solely by selling apples and de- 
livering newspapers between sessions, 

It is our painful duty to mention that 
there have been occasions when other people 
have made contributions to the campaign 
funds of Senators and Congressmen. And we 
wouldn't be at all surprised if some of the 
contributions were made under the impres- 
sion that the candidates getting the benefit 
of the funds had views on pending legislation 
similar to those of the contributors. 

For instance: 

The files of the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives list the campaign fund receipts 
of senatorial candidates. Among the listed 
sources of these funds are the political com- 
mittees or the labor organizations. The la- 
bor unions have been vigorously opposed to 
the natural gas bill, as they always opposé 
measures to make or keep industry free 0! 
Government regulation. The week before 
the vote in the Senate they took full page ads 
in Indianapolis and other newspapers t0 
state their view. The campaign fund of Sen- 
ator Paut Dovetas, of Illinois, according 
the House files, received $35,000 for his 1954 
reelection from labor organizations. Senator 
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DOUGLAS has 


long been an outspoken advo- 

te of Government regulation. He led the 
spposition in the Senate to the natural gas 
ie this improper influence? Or is it less 
improper to give $35,500 as a reward for spon- 
grship of a broad group of policies than to 
offer $2,500 in recognition of a position on 
one issue? 

No one ever ch 
to buy Senator CASE’s vote. 


arged that an attempt was 
In fact, 


ade goed 
an a charge would have been ridiculous on 
its face. For at the time the $2,500 was of- 


fered Senator CASE had indicated that he fa- 
yored the bill. How, then, could the offer 
possibly be an attempt to influence him to 
favor it? ; 

The Senate considered the circumstances 
and wisely concluded that the incident was 
not a supportable reason for interrupting 
e consideration of the natural gas bill. 
Neither was it a supportable reason for a 
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yeto. 


(From The Houston Chronicle of February 
18, 1956] 


PrESIDENT’S REASONING IN VETOING Harris 
Gas BILL Is ASTONISHING 


President Eisenhower’s message veioing 
the Harris-Fulbright natural-gas bill is even 
more astonishing than the veto itself. 

The President concedes that the bill is a 
good one, and gives reasons why. He bases 
his veto, solely upon the charge that 1 man 
tried to influence 1 Senator’s vote. 

For that one reason, he nullifies Congress’ 
action in overruling the Supreme Court’s 
attempt to legislate in defiance of the na- 
tional legislature’s express will and intent. 

The President declares that he regrets 
that he is unable to approve the bill “be- 
cause I am in accord with its basic objec- 
tives.” He says legislation of the kind is 
needed “because the type of regulation of 
producers of natural gas which is required 
under present law will discourage individual 
initiative and incentive to explore for and 
develop new sources of supply. In the long 
run this will limit supplies of gas, which is 
contrary not only to the national interest 
but especially to the interest of the con- 
sumers.” 

Those are precisely the arguments the 
bill’s advocates have made all along. The 
President did not mention the fact that the 
bill also would restore regulatory powers to 
the States, where they belong. He did not 
mention that the Supreme Court decision 
which the bill would supersede is not only 
a dangerous curb on the Oil and gas business 
but a threat to all industry, and a big step 
forward for the advocates of Federal cen- 
tralization and price fixing. These are 
even more cogent reasons why he should 
have signed the bill. 

But, having expressed approval of the bill’s 
objectives, the President says he cannot ap- 
prove it because of the Case scandal. 

In other words, he would penalize the 
producers, the consumers, the interests of 
States rights and the interests of the country 
as a whole for one man’s alleged misdeed, 
if misdeed it was for an attorney for an 
oilman to offer $2,500 for Senator CasE’s cam- 
paign fund with no strings attached. 

What about the millions spent by labor 
organizations and gas distributing companies 
to defeat the bill? 

_A Senate committee is studying the Case 
incident. It will decide whether anything 
improper was done or not. It also will ex- 
plore the whole field of campaign contribu- 
Hons, including the millions given by labor 
a candidates’ war chests each elec- 
MOlL pal 6 

ame ‘President's reasoning is completely 
ion rad avon if the Senate committee 
ihc” gift offer was improper, that has 
eae. _ do with the merits of the bill, 

Je Senate passed by the one-sided 

to 38. Or is the President implying 
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that wholesale efforts were made to bribe 
Senators. His veto constitutes an insult to 
every Senator who voted for the bill. 

Meanwhile, besides employing some of the 
most peculiar reasoning ever used to justify 
the veto of a bill, the President has played 
into the hands of those who wish to central- 
ize all power in the hands of the Federal 
Government. He has moved this country one 
step closer to the socialistic state. 

[From the New York Herald 
February 18, 1956] 
THE PRESIDENT’S VETO 

President Eisenhower's veto of the natural 
gas bill was founded on grounds that will 
appeal to many Americans. Asserting that 
he is “in accord with its basic objectives,” 
the President explained that he believed 
he could not allow the measure to become 
law over his signature because “a body of 
evidence has accumulated indicating that 
private persons, apparently representing 
only a very small segment of a great and 
vital industry, have been seeking to further 
their own interests by highly questionable ac- 
tivties. Since the investigation into lobby- 
ing methods could not be completed within 
the 10 days allotted to the President to sign, 
veto or allow a bill to become law without 
signature, Mr. Eisenhower said that to have 
the bill pass into the ctatute books ‘under 
such conditions could well create long-term 
apprehension in the minds of the American 
people.” 

This newspaper regrets that the pressures 
generated by the fight over natural gas price 
controls have thus delayed the passage of 
a necessary measure and thrown the indus- 
try back under a type of regulation which, 
in the President’s words, ‘will discourage 
individual initiative and incentive to explore 
for and develop new sources of supply.” We 
believe that a bill which passes the Senate 
by 53 votes to 38 had sufficient support to 
be free from the imputation that it was 
enacted as the result of lobbying, and that 
the full investigation of the “improper use 
of financial resources” voted by the Senate 
Elections Subcommittee will satisfy the pub- 
lic that the Senate is alert to such activi- 
ties. Certainly any infringement of law or 
ethics should be exhaustively tracked down 
and receive appropriate punishment in the 
courts, the Senate or in the forum of public 
opinion. But with equal certainty a situa- 
tion which has caused confusion among 
natural gas producers and consumers for 
nearly 2 years demands correction. 

As the President said, “legislation con- 
forming to the basic objectives” of the ve- 
toed bill “is needed.’’ The veto itself clearly 
should not be used against those objectives. 
In a new climate and with the addition that 
Mr. Eisenhower recommended, of “specific 
language protecting consumers in their 
right to fair prices,” another bill should be 
made law with all possible speed. 


Tribune of 





[From the New York Times of February 18, 
1956] 
VETO ON NATURAL GAS 


President Eisenhower’s veto yesterday of 
the natural gas bill was based on the highly 
questionable activities of proponents of the 
measure that have achieved wide attention 
in the last 2 weeks. The public conscience 
has been so shocked by what one brief sena- 
torial inquiry has already brought out and 
so alarmed by what another and longer one 
gives promise of bringing out that the legis- 
lation had become tainted in the minds of 

any, and the case for a veto became stronger 
than ever. 

The President himself was obviously dis- 
turbed by the revelations and the implica- 
tions arising from the furious lobbying on 
behalf of this important and controversial 
piece of legislation. The efforts of some of 
the lobbyists, he said in unusually sharp 
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language, “I deem to be so arrogant and so 
much in defiance of acceptable standards of 
propriety as to risk creating doubt among 
the American people concerning the integrity 
of governmental processes.” Since the De- 
partment of Justice is now investigating the 
situation, he felt he could not sign the meas- 
ure while it was still under this heavy cloud. 
We believe the President’s decision was not 
only morally correct but also politically wise. 

However, we regret that the President did 
not veto the bill on its merits as well. He 
specifically says that he is “in accord with 
its basic objectives,” that it is “needed,” and 
that the present law is harmful both to in- 
dividual initiative and to consumer interests. 
While recognizing that this is a matter of 
opinion, we believe the President is mistaken. 
Even in praising the bill he himself pro- 
posed one far-reaching amendment that 
would in fact greatly improve it from the 
consumers’ viewpoint. But we would urge 
him, in the interval he has achieved by his 
veto, to reexamine the premises and the prin- 
ciples of this measure, and to reconsider his 
presently favorable opinion of the legislation 
as a whole. 

Meanwhile the promised senatorial in- 
quiry into the pressures that were exercised 
on behalf of the natural gas bill should be 
pursued relentlessly, irrespective of where 
the trail may lead. We trust that Senator 
Gore, able chairman of the subcommittee, 
will spare no feelings and pull no punches. 





A Newspaper’s Responsibility to Its Com- 
munity and a Community’s Responsi- 
bility to Its Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an outstanding address 
by Mr. Robert C. Bassett, publisher of 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel and a 
director of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. This address was 
given before the American Chamber of 
Commerce executives meeting at the Ho- 
tel Schroeder in Milwaukee on October 
26, 1955. 

Mr. Bassett has challenged both the 
community and the newspaper to dis- 
charge their mutual responsibilities to 
each other under our great American 
system of government. I commend this 
address to the attention of ail Members 
who are interested in this important 
subject: 

A NEWSPAPER’S RESPONSIBILITY TO ITs CoM- 
MUNITY AND A COMMUNITY'S RESPONSISIL- 
Iry To Irs NEWSPAPER 
For several days you have devoted your 

waking hours to the theme ‘“‘Good leadership 

produces good government and good busi- 
ness.”’ 

Tonight, in the closing minutes of this 
great conference, I hurl a challenge to you, 
the business representatives of your commu- 
nities—I challenge both you and your homc- 
town newspaper to so discharge your mutual 
responsibility to each other as to justify the 
great trust of leadership which has been be- 
stowed upon yeu by the American system. 

As the record stands, that mutual respon- 
sibility is not being fulfilled universally 
today. 
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First. let us examine the newspaper. Your 
hometown newspaper is the trustee and 
primary protector of one of the most signifi- 
cant liberties guaranteed to an American 
citizen by his Bill of Rights—freedom of the 
press. It is a freedom which belongs to the 
people, not to the press. The press is but 
the custodian, and it is fit to continue as 
custodian only so long as it fulfills the high- 
est standards of service to the people, in the 
great American tradition. 

We on the Milwaukee Sentinel feel keenly 
this responsibility. Founded 118 years ago 
by the first mayor of Milwaukee, as Wiscon- 
sin’s oldest business institution under the 
same name we attempt to carry high the 
torch. Because of this long acceptance by 
the people of our State as the champion of 
their right to know, perhaps we may be par- 
Goned for suggesting to others some of the 
imperative standards of service without 
which we fail in our trust. 

First we urge humility. Freedom to know 
the truth is one of the few bulwarks of the 
people against tyranny. If nothing else, the 
great responsibility of holding that freedom 
in the palm of our hand should make us 
humble. Equally humbling should be the 
full consciousness of our power to destroy. 
One word carelessly used, one word delib- 
erately omitted, could bring chaos and dis- 
honor and sorrow and failure into the life of 
an innocent and his family. One twist of a 
paragraph could cast financial success into 
overnight bankruptcy. 

The world has produced its Napoleons and 
its Hitlers. They were mere men, too. Jn- 
less protected by the mantle of humility, 
the emotionally unstable among them could 
misuse the tremendous power of the press. 
They must not hand down dictates from 
Olympus. They must not be oblivious to the 
relative helplessness of the individual man 
who seeks his mite of happiness as he slowly 
trods his short span on this earth. People 
must be recognized as individuals, not face- 
less masses to be manipulated. There is only 
one Almighty. Arrogance is a contemptible 
weakness, 

“But,” 


some of you from good newspaper 
cities may say, “do papers really exist with 
such delusions of grandeur?” 

Of course, such questions are always rela- 


tive. They always remind me of the Texan 
who was boasting about the heroes of the 
Alamo to a Bostonian, and then a.ked him if 
New England had ever had such brave men. 
Whén the Bostonian proudly named Paul 
Revere, the Texan said, ‘Oh, yes. Isn't he the 
guy whoran away?” I suppose it all depends 
on what you're used to. 

I level no accusing finger tonight. I ask 
only that you reflect a moment on the papers 
you Know best. Have they always protected 
the reputation of the innocent where dis- 
closure of some connection with evil was 
unnecessary to good presentation of the 
news? Have they exercised arrogant rather 
than understanding editorial attitudes? 
Have they held themselves aloof from the 
community, holed up in their ivory tower? 
You decide. They are your newspapers. 

Next is truth. There can be no compro- 
mise with the truth. The news columns 
should be used for news, for the pure un- 
adulterated facts as they appear to the re- 
porters. Like Bill Klem, the old baseball 
umpire, we must Call ’em as we see ’em. 
Those facts must be presented impartially, 
even if they destroy the foundations of the 
paper's editorial policy. There is only one 
place for an editorial expression of the paper’s 
policy. in an editorial column. News columns 
must never be planted in word or emphasis 
to serve editorial or business policy. Both 
news and editorial opinion must be offered 
fearlessly, and honestly. 

“But,” some of you may ask again, “‘aren’t 
all papers like that?” 

Once nt no finger. 

your hometown 


I leave it to 
have 


aga 


papers 
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never plastered a drunken driving arrest all 
over page one just because the driver was an 
opposition politician. If your paper is 
against Jon McCarrTHy, I hope it impartially 
presents his good deeds even though they 
belie the paper's editorial position. Let us 
hope, too, that your news columns are not 
being slanted by commies or sympathizers 
who have infiltrated so heavily into a few of 
the country’s so-called liberal or pinko 
papers. Because a truthful press is the com- 
munity’s bulwark against governmental tyr- 
anny under an American Hitler or Stalin, it 
is imperative that these dangers be elimi- 
nated. 

Together with humility and truth we urge 
decency. Newspapers do not make the news, 
the murders, the rapes, the bestial behaviors 
which too often reduce man to the level of 
beast. If it is news, it must be printed. 
But although they do not make news, they 
handle it. News should be so handled that 
every paper is fit to appear as a daily mem- 
ber of your family. The same element of 
Gecency should apply to the pictures and 
art used in news and advertising alike. 

In taking about his native Indiana, the 
great comedian, Herb Shriner, often says 
that in his home town all the folks know 
what’s going on but they take the morning 
paper to see if anybody got caught at it. 
Under our definition of decency, the paper 
would tell if they got caught, but not how. 

Next, a newspaper must be a builder. It 
must dream. It must encourage. All of us 
were born into a world made magnificent by 
the toil and genius of the centuries that went 
before. We inherited a great civilization, 
not one iota of which was contributed by 
ourselves. Our choice is to play the parasite, 
living out our lives by contributing nothing 
to this sum total of human knowledge and 
endeavor, or to offer our small talents in the 
hope that we may add at least one grain of 
sand to the pyramid of achievement. That 
choice lies with a newspaper as well as with 
us as individuals. With a paper, it is more 
than a choice—it is an obligation to the 
community which supports it. To lead, the 
newspaper must look upward. It must 
dream of wide and safe new streets, great 
buildings rising to the sky, green parks and 
playgrounds, ample libraries and schools and 
churches. A newspaper is not just a busi- 
ness, or a neutral seller of advertising, or a 
bland transmission belt of daily happen- 
ings—it can be the very soul and spirit of 
the community. 

I might digress to remark that there are 
times when even the most dedicated among 
us seem to be butting our heads against a 
stone wall erected by all the community ob- 
structionists and cynics. At such times, I 
like to fall back on Wiil Rogers’ variation of 
an old maxim: If at first you don’t succeed, 
try and try again; then quit; there’s no use 
being mule-headed about it. 

These few standards of service should be 
axiomatic if the newspaper is to merit the 
confidence of its community. One more 
standard I would mention is neither axio- 
matic nor is it required under our Constitu- 
tion. The right of free press permits other- 
wise. The standard I would urge is a mat- 
ter of judgment. It distinguishes your kind, 
our kind, the Sentinel kind of newspaper. 
That standard is the willingness to stand up 
and be counted on the side of free individual 
competitive enterprise. 

Today’s struggle for domination of the 
globe is not basically a military or political 
battle between the republic of the United 
States and the totalitarian communism of 
Russia. It is an ideological struggle between 
the free enterprise system of individual com- 
petition and the class struggle concept of 
Marxian socialism. Our American repub- 
lican form of government, and their Com- 
munist Party control, are mere political ve- 
hicles upon which these ideologies are car- 
ried. 
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Free enterprise is dedicated to the dignit 
of the individual man, whether h y 
: 3 € be the 
laborer, the financial wizard or the teacher 
The individual is king. He competes freely, 
He is a capitalist, free to accumulate prop. 
erty. He has no limitations other than him. 
self, able as he is to advance to the highest 
pinnacles of success in any form of en. 
deavor. As an individual he commands re. 
spect. Guranteed constitutional liberty he 
soars in life as free as the swallow meetin 
the rising sun. $ 
Socialism offers none of these. It requires 
ironfisted, totalitarian control at the to 
There are no liberties, except to slave for the 
use of the state. Profit is immoral, All 
production is for common distribution 
There is no individual. All is merged into a 
common mass. Looking outward, Socialism 
would foment class struggle in every corner 
of the globe until all were leveled to one 
common pit. 

That ideology, as unattractive as it may 
seem to an American, is dominant in the 
world today. The political economies of 
even our European friends are largerly 
socialistic. The black hand is heavy within 
our own boundaries. 

In our opinion the time has come for the 
press to unite in leading the fight for free 
enterprise. With you men and women who 
have been in the forefront of this fight for 
so long, I need not labor the point. Today 
the game is for global stakes, not tiddly- 
winks. There is always room for divergence 
of opinion within the bounds of basic prin- 
ciples, but there is no room to compromise 
those principles. a 

This is not a question of partisan politics, 
It is a matter of survival. Democrat and 
Republican alike must recognize the strength 
of a system which has won two great world 
wars and has produced the highest standard 
of living known to man. Together they 
must appreciate the need for a favorable 
business climate, for our system, our jobs, 
our production, our standard of life, our very 
liberty depends on the continuation of a 
healthy free economy. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that our very lives depend upon 
it now, for only our economic and moral 
strength stands between us and the avowed 
Russian purpose to conquer and subjugate, 

In this battle for the American flag, there 
is room for difference of opinion, but there 
is no room for a newspaper which cutely 
and snidely foists the Marxian class struggle 
upon its readers while it masquerades under 
the guise of enlightened liberalism. A rec- 
ord of nine editorial blows against capitalist 
free enterprise is not offset by one which 
seemingly supports it—that is the tactic of 
the subversive. 

The handling of these matters is often so 
subtle as to be unnoticed. A current illus- 
tration is the running battle over the Hoover 
Commission reports for more efficient Fed- 
eral Government. 

Headed by former President Hoover, the 
Commission has issued 19 reports with 314 
recommendations. Putting them all into ef- 
fect would cut the operating cost of Federal 
Government by $5.5 billion, balance the 
budget, permit reduced taxes and allow 4 
slow reduction of the national debt. 

A few illustrations of Hoover Commission 
findings Will make the case: 

On August 31, 1954, the Navy had on hand 
886,000 pounds of canned hamburger. 
Normally used at the rate of 1,200 pounds 4 
month, the supply on hand would last 60 
years. Inasmuch as unused supplies of this 
canned meat are dumped into the sea after 
5 years on the shelf, the least the Navy can 
do is devise a canopener for deep sea fish. 

Worse, within a few months after this 
oversupply was revealed, the Navy was 12 
the market for a fresh supply of canned 
hamburger. 

The Commission also disclosed that there 
is on hand today a 10.6 years supply % 
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women’s (WAC) wool serge uniforms and a 
jo0-year supply of hats for the Navy’s 
WAVES. In addition, the Defense Depart- 
ment has a clothing inventory of $2.7 billion 
which could easily be reduced by 50 percent 
without impairing operations, at an annual 
saving of $3 million in interest on the money 
invested and another $3 million in the cost 
of warehousing the oversupply. 

you would think that such obvious econo- 
mies would be demanded by everyone, but 
they are not. A powerful and subtle oppo- 
sition to the Hoover Commission has fanned 
through all elements devoted to the promo- 
tion of socialist interests. Bureaucrats op- 

se a large Government payroll with con- 
centrated power in a centralized Govern- 
ment is essential to the Marxian concept. 
Advocates of big public spending oppose, for 
redistribution of wealth can be accomplished 
only by heavy Government spending fol- 
jowed by confiscatory taxes. ADA type 
thinkers oppose, inasmuch as the head of 
the Commission was once the symbol of 
capitalist free enterprise, and his prestige 
must be destroyed if Kar] Marx is to take his 
place. 

There is only one proper role open to an 
American chamber executive, an American 
community, and an American newspaper— 
support for Government economy as a neces- 
sary foundation for continuance of our free 
enterprise system. It is that simple. We 
have a joint obligation. 

And so our newspaper must have humil- 
ity, it must present the truth with courage, 
it must be decent always, it must be a com- 
munity builder, but above all else it must 
stand squarely under the American flag in 
{ull support of free competitive enterprise. 

Freedom of the people depends upon free- 
dom of the press. Freedom of the press de- 
pends upon its own dedication to the high- 
est of American principles. 

This obligation of the newspaper to its 
community is matched by the community's 
obligation to its newspaper. No community 
can exercise that obligation unless it is alert 
to the course its paper is pursuing. It is es- 
sential that we wake up, that we be aware 
of the difference between papers. It is so 
easy to take our papers for granted. They 
are always at hand, convenient, inexpensive, 
80 comfortably a part of everyday living. 
That is our danger. It is as true today as 
ever that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. 

If, as I am sure prevails in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, your paper does fulfill these 
paramount standards, then it merits your 
undivided support. 

By “support” I mean conscious, tangible, 
vocal, fearless, unlimited support. I mean 
the kind of support you would give to any 
man or institution who is out front fighting 
your battles. 

I mean support it by buying it, and seeing 
to it that your friends subscribe. As that 
paper fights your battles it will make power- 
ful and often undercover enemies. You can 
bet on it that those enemies are actively 
boycotting that American newspaper, at- 
tempting to destroy its circulation, while 
supporting some pinko imitation of the real 
thing. 

By “support” I also mean substantial use 
by the advertiser. Any newspaper dedicated 
to the improvement of the climate of free 
enterprise is fighting the battle which makes 
it possible for the advertiser and his em- 
ployees to stay in business, and to enjoy the 
American way. Any newspaper not so dedi- 
Cated is subversively seeking to destroy the 
hand which feeds it. 

I'am not advocating punishment of the 
newspaper with which we might disagree 
Within a proper area of American disagree- 
mert, Such punishment in itself would be 
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un-American. I speak only of those in- 
stances where the paper is dedicated to 
standards and ideologies destructive of the 
American way. 

We are now talking bare economics. The 
newspaper industry in general is a narrow- 
profit industry, and today lives in serious 
financial jeopardy. . Within not too many 
decades the number of newspapers in the 
United States has been cut from over 3,000 to 
a few over 1,700. These suspensions bring us 
face to face with the overhanging shadow of 
a monopoly press, which can be as dangerous 
to you as monopoly big business or monopoly 
union power. With the already announced 
$5 increase in the price of the newsprint 
upon which your paper is printed, America 
may run red with the red ink of insolvent 
newspapers. 

It is part of the responsibility of the com- 
munity to so support its American news- 
papers as to avoid any such debacle. 

Lastly I mean support through your ac- 
tivities and public statements. How often do 
you let your local paper fight your battles 
without a public word or act to support it? 
How often do you find your paper fighting 
the good fight editorially, but crying in the 
wilderness because your members haven't 
the intestinal fortitude to back it up? 

Some of we business people are contempt- 
ible ingrates. How often we rail at oppres- 
sion by unions. How loudly we castigate the 
ADA politicians. How warmly we love the 
Constitution. But always in the confines of 
our club rooms. 

We want free enterprise for everyone else, 
but for ourselves we want government to 
regulate our competition. We oppose subsi- 
dies for any class, but our own business is 
different and needs a little help. We want 
our newspapers and chamber executives to 
fight our battles in the open, but “keep us 
out of it’”—it’s the old school of “‘let’s you 
and him fight.” 

Fortunately most business people are 
otherwise. But the few need to take a good 
long look in the mirror. 

The fighting and dynamic press needs your 
public support. Cooperation of all free en- 
terprisers is essential if this ship is to be kept 
on the beam. Chamber of commerce organ- 
izations at all levels have shown the way. We 
well remember the fall and winter of 1953 
when business activity began to decline into 
insecurity and gloom, despite underlying 
soundness in the economy. Newspapers 
generally, with no excitement or sensation, 
cautioned the public against undue alarm 
while keeping them informed. Then in Jan- 
uary of 1954, the national chamber and many 
local chambers launched well-documented 
and energetic campaigns to dispel the psy- 
chological reaction by focusing on the truly 
sound elements of the economy. Confidence 
was imperative. Because it was the truth, 
this campaign received the fullest newspaper 
support, and, in turn, the papers were backed 
solidly by the communities. 

The excellent relationship between the na- 
tional chamber and newspapers in general 
reflect the conscious fulfillment of the mu- 
tual responsibilities of which we have been 
talking. The same must be true in many 
of your communities. It is not true in 
enough of them. The answer is up to you. 

Why do I make such an issue of the news- 
paper and the business community giving 
each support in the battle for America? Why 
is it important now, at a time when most 
of us can foresee a fairly safe and conforta- 
ble ending to our own lives? Why must 
we constantly fight the forces of the oppo- 
sition, when it would be so much easier to 
recline and rest? 

A fairly obscure poet by the name of Drom- 
goole once wrote a poem called the Bridge 
Builder. Let me read you his answer to that 
question; 
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“An old man going a lone highway 

Came at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast and wide and steep, 
With waters rolling cold and deep. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fears for him: 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 
‘You are wasting your strength with build- 
ing here. 
Your journey will end with the ending day. 
You never again will pass this way. 
You've crossed the chasm, deep and wide, 
Why build you this bridge at eventide?’ 


“The builder lifted his old gray head. 

‘Good friend, in the path I have come,’ he 
said, 

‘There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way, 

The chasm that was as nought to me 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for 
him.’ ” 





Proposed Discontinuance of Naval Air 
Technical Training Station at Norman, 


Okla. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Ideal Spot for Navy 
Trainees,” published in the Norman, 
Okla., Transcript of February 24, 1956; 
and a telegram to me from Hon. Ray- 
mond Gary, Governor of Oklahoma, 
dated February 29, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorpD, as follows: 

IDEAL SPOT FOR Navy TRAINEES 


Dollars count in the Navy training school 
programs, but so do the mental attitudes 
and the morals of the young men who be- 
come naval trainees in such schools as Naval 
Air Technical Training. 

There is little doubt that Norman is just 
about the most ideal city in the Nation in 
or near which the Navy operates a training 
school. We have a friendly, wholesome com- 
munity, free of gambling and liquor joints 
and houses of prostitution. 

Everybody treats Navy personne! fust like 
they treat their friends and neighbors. The 
University of Oklahoma adds an educational 
and cultural atmosphere to the community 
which is conducive to good study habits and 
good conduct on the part of the sailors who 
come here. 

Merchants charge only fair prices, and 
Navy personnel find the cost of living here 
considerably less than in any of the large 
Navy centers in the country. 

No jet planes roar overhead all day here 
as they do at Jacksonville and Memphis, dis- 
tracting the students from their studies 
and classroom activities. Navy Officials tell 
us that students at the Norman base do 
better work generally than do those in the 
same type schools at other places. 

On the whole, everything here makes for 
an ideal training school, and that factor is 
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worthy of serious consideration by Navy 
operating officials who have decided they can 
save some money by moving the NATTC to 
Memphis. However even the saving possi- 
bility is subject to question in the light of 
possible world developments of the next few 
years. 

The increased tempo of the “cold war’’ be- 
tween the free and the Communist worlds, 
and the steadily increasing number of inci- 
dents which threaten a shooting war are in 
themselves sufficient to question the merits 
of any proposal to curtail Navy operations 
which are directly concerned with air and 
sea activities. 

And the American people, while wanting 
efficiency and economy in the Armed Forces, 
do not want “false economy,” as Representa- 
tive JoHN JARMAN terms the proposed clos- 
ing of the Norman base, or “pennywise, 
pound-foolish” policies as the move is de- 
scribed by Senator MIKE MONRONEY. 

The fact that the primary naval air tech- 
nical training program has been moved four 
times since 1945, from Norman to Memphis, 
then to Jacksonville, back to Memphis and 
back to Norman, supports the suggestion 
that the school should have been continued 
at Norman all of the time from 1946 to 1952 
when it was reactivated. 

It is estimated that transfer of the school 
to Memphis as now proposed would cost $1,- 
200,000. That in itself means no Saving 
could be effected by the transfer for 2 years. 
In the meantime if world conditions call 
for further expansion of the Navy and the 
Memphis base becomes overcrowded again, 
chances are the Navy would again move the 
primary school to Norman. 

Considering the likelihood that the Navy 
will have to expand that phase of training 
again in the next few years it is taking an 
unnecessary risk in closing down the Nor- 
man installation. 

It also is pointed out that when the Nor- 
man base was reactivated in 1952, the Navy 
spent about $4 million in repairs and im- 
provements to get it under way again. If it 
is allowed to run down again, it would cost 
far more to reopen at some future date than 
it would to keep it operating now. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Senator MIKE MONRONEY, 
Washington, D.C. 
From all available facts it does not ap- 
pear that the consolidation of NATTC Nor- 
man with the Memphis base is justified. 
Norman as well as the entire State of Okla- 
homa is proud of the Navy and Norman in- 
stallation. Your urging for the continued 
operations of NATTC is appreciated and your 
continued help will be necessary to retain 
this valuable base. 
RAYMOND Gary, 
Governor of Oklahoma. 


Upper Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend the House of Repre- 
sentatives for seeing the importance to 
our Nation’s economy and defense of 
passing the upper Colorado project. The 
people of the West have been a vigorous, 
industrious, and self-reliant people, with 
a pioneering tradition. Consequently, it 
was particularly gratifying that the self- 
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liquidating nature of this project came 
to be understood by Congressmen. 

The following is an editorial from the 
Washington Post of March 4, which em- 
phasizes the victory for conservation, the 
important industrial and population dis- 
persal and the justice which passage of 
the upper Colorado project represents: 

Upper COLORADO PROJECT 


Passage of the bill for development of the 
upper Colorado River Basin is of national 
significance despite its special interest for 
four intermountain States. It will lead to 
the conservation of vast water resources in 
an area where water storage is imperative 
to industry as well as agriculture. It will 
provide new sources of power to a region 
especially in need of electricity. Doubtless 
it will encourage the development of new in- 
dustries in States now only sparsely settled. 
And it will give the States in the upper basin 
of the Colorado an opportunity to claim their 
fair share of the waters of that stream now 
flowing largely to California and Mexico. 

The heavy vote of 256 to 136 for the bill in 
the House was possible only because the con- 
troversial Echo Park Dam in the Dinosaur 
National Monument had been eliminated 
and additional protection was provided for 
the national parks. Though the Echo Park 
Dam would be authorized by the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill, its sponsors in the Senate 
have agreed to the elimination of this fea- 
ture in conference. Apparently the House 
bill is to be accepted in its entirety, except 
for the pay-out provisions. The Senate ver- 
sion offers greater flexibility in repaying the 
Government’s outlays over a period of 50 
years, plus a 10-year period for development, 
and would permit some savings in interest. 
An amendment accepted by the House gives 
assurance that no water made available by 
the dams authorized could be used on newly 
irrigated land to grow basic crops now pro- 
duced in surplus during the next 10 years. 
This eliminated another major objection to 
its passage. 

It is important that the project should be 
geared to the economic needs of the country 
and also that it should go forward as a means 
of strengthening the overall economy. This 
is the immense kind of project that only the 
Federal Government can appropriately un- 
dertake. Congress has shown good judgment 
in eliminating the objections and going for- 
ward with the basic undertaking. 


This Is the New Red China Infamy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article from the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Sentinel which appeared 
on March 1. It calls attention to the 
activities of the Chinese Communists who 
cannot account for nearly 3,000 prisoners 
of the Korean war. No doubt they were 
murdered by these Reds: 

New INFAMY 

The Chinese Communists claim inability 
to account for nearly 3,000 prisoners of the 
Korean war, including 450 Americans, who 
were once in their hands. 

Worse, they arrogantly disclaim the re- 
sponsibility in the matter in which they have 
permitted the agony of doubt to linger more 
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than 4 years in the hearts of the loved o 
and now say it is none of their Dusine 
how the men died, or where or when. ” 
Note well—remember well—that this 
the same Red China that demands acce . 
ance into the so-called “decent famil so 
nations,” as the U. N. enjoys fashionino mae 
Let this renewal of Communist inf, > 
be driven toward whatever remains of _ 
consciences of those who would put °ppeane. 
ment and commercialism ahead of pring} “* 
pride and justice, as, like Britain, India ae 
others, they endeavor to take Peipin d 
bloody hand in their own and lead this 7 


Asian monster into the world Organization, 


Countering the Red Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, ] 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a yery 
informative article entitled “How Can 
We Counter Offensive Charted at Red 
Party Congress?” The article was 
written by W. W. Rostow, and published 
in the Washington Sunday Star of yes- 
terday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 


How CAN WE COUNTER OFFENSIVE CHARTED AT 
RED PARTY CONGRESS? 


(By W. W. Rostow) 


The ideological shifts recently announced 
in Moscow and the policies they are designed 
to justify and reinforce add up to a formid- 
able challenge to the United States; for 
what Moscow proposes to do is to detach 
the United States from power and influence 
over the whole region from France to Japan, 
and to assume a position of dominance in 
the vast Eurasian continent. The speeches 
made at the 20th congress spell out a clear, 
specific program for achieving this end. 

What did the Soviet leaders say? Ideo- 
logically they eliminated Stalin as a true 
member of the faith and returned to Lenin 
as a unique source of ideological correctness 
From Lenin they ostensibly draw their major 
principles of action: 

Collective leadership 
man rule. 

A concentration of effort on the under- 
developed areas as representing the effective 
balance in the world’s power. 

Acceptance as legitimate of many possible 
routes to communism, including parliamen- 
tary victory via popular front coalitions 
rather than merely a repetition of the Soviet 
experience. 

Peaceful coexistence, which 
likelihood of Communist victory 
major war. 

Collective leadership is a popular policy 
within the Soviet armed forces and in th 
Soviet bureaucracy; for its chief operational 
meaning is that the soldiers and bureaucrats 
will not be excessively harassed by the secret 
police, which now operate under a committee 
on which all branches of the bureaucracy are 
represented. As Kaganovich said: “One-man 
rule humiliates the party and its leading 
cadres.” 


rather than one- 


means the 
without 


TARGET: HAVE-NOTS 
But these ideological shifts were projected 
primarily not at the Soviet Union but at the 
underdeveloped portions of the world an¢é 
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at Western Europe. 


They are designed to 
an image of a peaceful regime, pro- 
for its citizens’ welfare, its police op- 

ting under rules of law, alined with the 
sspirations of the undeveloped nations, tol- 
oat of a variety of political faiths and 


met ojecting this image Lenin is a for- 
midable asset. In the underdeveloped areas 
pe 1s associated primarily with the famous 
analysis of imperialism which deeply im- 
ressed Many of the present leaders of the 
new nations in their formative years. 

In Western Europe Lenin is widely re- 
garded as & more decent historical figure 
than Stalin. It is often forgotten that 
Jenin founded the secret police and forced 
jvor camps, prided himself on his tough 
policy, and was a ruthless one-man dictator 
prepared to use force not merely against the 
Russian peoples but against dissident mem- 
pers of his own party. 

DOMESTIC PROGRAM 

At home they propose, essentially, four 
things. 

1, A continued all-out effort to overtake 
the United States in the arms race, means of 
delivery, and means of defense. 

With this refurbished ideological founda- 
tion, what lines of action do the Soviet lead- 
ers propose ? 

2. Arapid industrial expansion (about 12 
percent per year) focused not merely in the 
heavy industries but in metal processing, 
electronics, chemicals, and atomic energy. 

3. An expansion of agricultural output 
based on chemical fertilizers, farm ma- 
chinery, and American methods of cultiva- 
tion, within a continued framework of col- 
lectivization. . 

4. An expansion in consumers goods out- 
put primarily to provide incentives for 
skilled workers who have become increas- 
ingly important to continued Soviet eco- 
nomic growth. 

The Soviet Union now has a mature indus- 
trial economy; but its further progress will 
hinge on increases in productivity per man. 
Given the wasteful Soviet agricultural policy 
there are no longer the great pools of un- 
skilled surplus labor which Stalin manipu- 
lated so ruthlessly. The Soviet Union is now 
short of labor. It must turn to mechanized 
processes and to men who can handle them. 
This is, in large part, the reason for the 
extraordinary emphasis on expanding tech- 
nical education at the secondary school level 
as well as the much discussed Soviet pool of 
trained engineers. And the leadership is 
prepared to pay its skilled workers higher 
wages, 

In agriculture several speakers politely 
paid their respects to the corrections of 
Khrushchev’s program of opening up the dry 
virgin lands of Soviet Asia; but the essential 
meaning of the proposed agricultural pro- 
gram is that the leadership is prepared to 
continue to pay a very high price for food— 
in fertilizers, machinery, and manpower— 
rather than alter the stifling political and so- 
cial framework within which the Soviet 
peasant operates. 

FOREIGN PROGRAM 


What foreign policy do the Soviet leaders 
Propose to build on their more genial ideo- 
logical framework and their enlarged mili- 
tary and economic base? 

They propose, quite simply, to neutralize, 
if not cleanly to outstrip American military 
power; to break up the system of military 
alliances we have erected around the free 
world; to attach the nations of Eurasia, in 
Progressive steps, to Moscow; and to force 
the United States into isolation on this is- 
land continent, to be dealt with at leisure 
from a position of Soviet preponderance. 

Khrushchev described the world in terms 
of four groups of countries for each of which 
he and his colleagues elaborated a distinc- 
tive program. 
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There are the Communist states—China 
and the Eastern European satellites where 
they plan to expand military and industrial 
power under Moscow’s leadership and project 
out an image of progress and success. 

Tiscre are the neutral states, headed by 
India, where, by economic policy, diplomacy, 
and apparent alinement with nationalism 
and economic development, they plan to ex- 
ert a slow, steady pull toward Moscow, while 
assisting the local Communist parties to 
grow in authority on a popular front basis. 

There are the states hitherto friendly to 
the United States or formally allied to us, 
whom they hope to detach by a mixture of 
quiet threat (backed by growing delivery 
capabilities with atomic weapons), com- 
bined with a variety of political and eco- 
nomic offers and, where feasible, popular 
front tactics by the local Communist Party. 
Here their eyes are quite explicitly focused 
on Western Germany, France, Italy, Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan, and Japan. 

Then there are Britain and the United 
States, where the Soviet Union’s enunciated 
objective is to build up so powerful a sense 
in public opinion that peace has arrived 
that the Governments will be unable to take 
effective countermeasures or ask for the 
requisite sacrifices. It is this possibility 
which is stated by the Soviet leaders to be 
the justification for revising older Com- 
munist conceptions that war is inevitable 
and which permits them to envisage “co- 
existence” for the long pull. 


NOTHING NEW 


What is interesting about the foreign 
policy outlined at the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress is, of course, that it is not new. The 
Congress, like many of its predecessors, has 
been used to crystallize and confirm lines of 
action already underway and judged effec- 
tive. This policy has been under steady de- 
velopment from mid-1951, at least, when 
Stalin and Mao decided to seek a cease-fire 
in Korea. It was quite clear at the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress in October 1952. 
But it gathered force after Stalin’s death. 
His successors promptly exhibited a greater 
tactical flexibility than the old master who 
was not inclined to take a foreign policy 
seriously unless it permitted the consolida- 
tion of new real estate with Communist 
infantry. The present Soviet leaders are 
now clear in their minds that Soviet power 
can be extended. by other means. 

The note of confidence and optimism 
about Soviet prospects on the world scene 
is unmistakable and authentic. Quite 
apart from their evident recent successes in 
India, Indonesia, Burma and the Middle 
East they see the ground shifting toward 
neutralism and popular fronts in Greece 
and Italy. They see all manner of attrac- 
tive possibilities in the French muddle and 
in North Africa. They see Adenauer hold- 
ing the line in Western Germany under in- 
creasing difficulty. They see even Pakistan 
wavering and considering seriously whether 
Nasser, if not Nehru, does not have the right 
answer after all. They see Japan uneasy, 
its deep economic problems unresolved, 
anxious to find a place of dignity and self- 
support which the free world and, especially, 
a fragmented free Asia does not afford. 


THE CHALLENGE 


For the United States the challenge was 
laid down by Mikoyan with great clarity: 
“Let the boastful Americans who swagger 
about their riches of today, about their 
American way of life, enter into competition 
with us on these lines and they will see where 
more is done for the benefit of the people, 
whose way of life will turn out the better.” 

The challenge, in terms of American pol- 
icy, has, of course, two dimensions; First, the 
military problems of maintaining a position 
of leadership in the arms race and of avoid- 
ing any exploitable chink in the free world’s 
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armor, from hydrogen bombs to guerrilla 
warfare; second, the psychological, political 
and economic problem of making the free 
world so vital and effective in satisfying the 
positive aspirations of the men and women 
who live in it that the blandishments of the 
Twentieth Party Congress fail of their pur- 
pose. 

The Nation was beginning to turn to this 
second problem early in 1950, when the 
Gordon Gray report was developed and Point 
4 was getting underway. But since the Ko- 
rean war the United States has not met its 
responsibilities of leadership in this second 
decisive sphere. That war itself, and the 
controversies which accompanied and fol- 
lowed it, seized our attention. Our policy 
since 1953, with a few minor exceptions, has 
been devoted to preventing a second Korean 
war. We have devoted our major diplomatic 
and economic energies to building a system 
of military alliances, from Iran to Japan, de- 
signed to prevent a recurrence of overt Com- 
munist military aggression. 

This is, indeed, a legitimate national ob- 
jective. But it is quite evidently an insuf- 
ficient policy in a world where the minds of 
men and women are filled with many power- 
ful hopes and fears apart from the threat 
that Communist armies may march across 
their frontiers. 

Mikoyan was quite right in addressing his 
challenge to the American way of life. To 
many men and women around the world the 
United States has appeared in recent years a 
nation almost exclusively concerned to pro- 
tect with military force its own rich and 
comfortable society. If this image contin- 
ues to be confirmed by the day-to-day course 
of American policy, then indeed the steady 
erosion of our world position and our ulti- 
mate isolation from Eurasia, which Mikoyan 
and his friends now plan, may well come to 
Pass. 

THE RESPONSE? 


The answer to these men and their policy 
lies, of course, in the fact that the American 
way of life has different and deeper roots than 
the Kremlin leaders would have the world 
understand. We are a society which, from 
its founding, regarded itself and was re- 
garded by the world as dedicated to pur- 
poses which transcend the Nation and its 
material wealth. National independence, 
human welfare, increased dignity for the 
individual—the great aspirations at work in 
the contemporary world—are still at the 
basis of our society. 

But we shall not defeat the purposes of 
the Twentieth Party Congress by speeches 
which assert this for our own benefit and 
self-satisfaction. We shall defeat its pur- 
poses if, on the basis of these values, we 
evoke from the Nation the effort, the sacri- 
fices, and above all, the sense of community 
of purpose with the peoples of the free 
world which the situation requires. The 
confidence of the Soviet leaders is based on 
the simple fact that we have not done this 
in recent years. 

If we are prepared to continue to block 
off, at whatever cost, every avenue for Com- 
munist military adventure; if we can dem- 
onstrate over the next decade that the free 
societies and their economies can grow more 
rapidly than their Communist counterparts; 
if we can demonstrate that the national 
aspirations for dignity and independence 
can be progressively satisfied in a free world 
led by the United States—then the succes- 
sors of the present generation of Soviet 
leaders may decide that a true peace abroad 
and a true devotion to the welfare of the 
Russian peoples at home is the only ra- 
tional course open to them. 

Increased economic aid is a vital tool in 
this struggle; but it could prove sterile un- 
less the Nation and its representatives trans- 
form their attitude from one of reluctant 
grants, made to beat off the danger of com- 
munism, to one of association in great, posi- 
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tive, shared purposes. For the United States, 
this is a spiritual crisis, as well as a crisis 
in military and foreign policy. 

As of this moment, it is still to be demon- 
strated to the Soviet leaders that the Ameri- 
can way of life is capable of sustaining the 
necessary effort. It is still to be demon- 
strated that the United States can lead the 
free world successfully through the coming 
decade of crisis and deny them their great 
hopes at the Twentieth Party Congress. 


The Agricultura! Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


CHRISTOPHER. Mr. 
the agricultural situation is growing 
worse with each passing day. The 
farmer is buying in a protected economy 
and selling in an unprotected one. 

The banker will not lend a farmer 
money at 75 percent of parity or even 90 
percent. Try to buy a tractor at 90 per- 
cent of parity and you will farm with 
a mule. Try to buy an automobile at 
90 percent of parity and you will walk. 
Try to get hospital service or a doctor 
at 90 percent and you die. 

Between 1952 and 1955 industrial 
stock prices rose 62 percent, corporate 
profits after taxes were up 32 percent, 
stockholders’ dividends were up 14 per- 
cent, but farm net income was down 23 
percent. 

These figures were obtained from the 
Department of Labor Statistical Report. 

Farmers know they are being squeezed 
out of business and the soil bank, unless 
it includes adequate price support, not 
only for the basic commodities but for 
meat, milk, poultry products, fruit, and 
vegetables, will prove nothing but a 
gesture. 

Mr. Benson’s idea of cutting produc- 
tion by starving the farmer off the farm 
is not being accepted quietly in my State 
and I am of the opinion the same holds 
true elsewhere. The following letters 
were received by Mr. Jack Hackethorn, 
Missouri Farmers Association, and have 
been written by some of the best farmers 
in the State of Missouri. I recommend 
my colleagues read these letters care- 
fully. These opinions are from the 
grassroots in my own State: 

CoL_umpiIA, Mo.—Are disaster prices a cure 
for overproduction? This question was re- 
cently asked by the Missouri Farmers Asso- 
ciation of livestock raisers scattered in vari- 
ous sections of the State. 

Rollie A. Barlow, Hale, answered, “Disas- 
ter prices for farm products actually cause 
overproduction. I believe in parity for all, 
and am sure agriculture would be willing to 
accept rigid controls on a bushel and pound 
basis—if we could receive parity for our 
products.” 

Vernon C. Barr, Willow Springs, answered 
“Yes,”’ but added, “sometimes rather hard to 
survive, though.” 

Russell A. Palmer, of College Mound, said, 
*Most farmers have to meet certain fixed ex- 
For example these expenses might 

A few years ago he could raise 40 


Mr. Speaker, 


penses 
be $2,000. 
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hogs and at $50 each he would receive enough 
money to pay his bills. Now he would have 
to raise and market around 100 hogs to get 
the $2,000. Some farmers say hogs are so 
cheap I am keeping most of my gilts to raise 
pigs and when their pigs are marketed maybe 
the price will be better.” 

Carl M. Eisiminger commented, ‘Disaster 
prices are no cure for the small-farm opera- 
tor. Taxes and operating expenses are high. 
He must produce more at disaster prices to 
meet his obligations.” 

Charles Foland, Grant City, writes, ‘In 
the past few years we have been forced to en- 
large our operation. We have increased our 
sow herd from 15 to 25 sows. We did this 
knowing we were helping build an ovrepro- 
duction of meat. You ask then why did you 
do this? Because we were forced to increase 
our operation to assure ourselves of enough 
income to meet our obligations and live. We 
live on a farm adapted to raising cattle and 
hogs. We raise our own feed but are now 
faced with going to a larger farm raising 
more hogs, catile, corn, and beans knowing 
well we possibly will not have any more net 
income than on the smaller farm.” 

William F. Fortner, Gower, explains, ‘Dis- 
aster prices will cure overproduction but it 
sure will hurt a big percent of farmers—es- 
pecially the average farmer. The cure will 
nearly kill him as a farmer.” 

E. E. Crowley, Clever, writes, “As it is, the 
farmer has to pay higher prices and sell what 
he raises for less. Therefore he has to try 
and raise more to sell to meet his debts. 
This results in overproduction and still lower 
prices. Where 2 hogs paid taxes in 1954, it 
took 6 in 1956. A tree can’t live long with- 
out roots. Whenever the farmer is crushed 
and broken, it won’t be long until the other 
markets crash.” 

Wendel G. Kent is from Golden City but 
is now attending the University of Missouri. 
He now owns a farm and upon graduating ex- 
pects to be a livestock farmer. He writes, 
“Almost every farmer will go ahead and pro- 
duce a product whether or not he makes a 
profit. This doesn’t sound like good busi- 
ness and basically it isn’t. But even if the 
average farmer did keep good records and 
found out that he wasn't doing so good, 
what would he turn to for a better income? 
Farming is too specialized to switch enter- 
prises very often. He could quit farming 
and maybe get a job in the city but he 
won't do this for at least two reasons, name- 
ly: (1) He doesn’t know anything but farm- 
ing and he couldnt’ get a desirable job; and, 
(2) he has lived on the farm too long and 
he has become attached to it because of the 
independence that it offers. So he will con- 
tinue to live on the farm and try to increase 
efficiency to help cut down production costs 
(which will increase production) and just 
hope that prices will be such that he will 
make a profit. As I see it, the only solution 
to the problem of overproduction is the ap- 
plication of controls until the population 
catches up with production.” 

Hugh Foland, Grant City, comments, “I 
feel pressure should be brought on the Pres- 
ident to get a Secretary of Agriculture who 
is for the farmer—who has some idea of 
corn and hog farmers’. problems. He 
(Benson) has never raised corn nor hogs. 
You can well see what his farm operations 
consisted of—namely, sheep and wheat which 
are well at the top of the parity list.” 

R. L. Scroggins, Bolivar, said, ‘“‘We have to 
produce more today to have a buying power. 
In 1941 I bought a new tractor and 40 hogs 
paid for it. Today it would take 150 hogs 
to buy the same size tractor and other things 
are in proportion.” 

Kenneth C. Calloway, Bolivar, explains, 
“We need most of all a Secretary of Agri- 
culture that will represent agriculture in- 
stead of putting on a constant campaign 
telling the world that ‘farmers must take 
a downward readjustment in prices’ while 
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the rest of the economy gets a r 
few months.” 

Ross Peniston, Gallatin, writes, “It’s 8 litt) 
hard to view these hog prices dispassion. 
ately when you just make expenses after aj) 
the labor and trouble hogs can give you 
It’s plenty discouraging to build up q herd 
of meat type hogs and to try to follow al) 
the advice of the experts on sanitation, care 
and feeding them; and then send these pam. 
pered animals off to market and just barely 
break even. I just don’t like to work that 
well. I'm not smart enough to know how 
to get higher prices, but I do know we need 
a Secretary of Agriculture that does more 
than just wait on reports from experts who 
are more than likely preparing their report 
over cocktails. Benson has done nothing 
constructive and is by far the worst Cabinet 
member in history. If he could change places 
with a real old dirt farmer for a year, 100 
percent of parity would look none too good to 
him.” 

Emmett Moss, Hemple, said, “Disaster 
prices may cut production some but the 
average farmer feels he has to produce about 
so much to make a living and he is always 
a little optimistic that prices will be better, 
I don’t think overproduction is our problem, 
I think it is underdistribution. I say open 
up some foreign trade and forget all this 
bologna about overproduction that the pack- 
ers have been putting out and using as 
screen to hide behind and steal our cattle 
and hogs.” 

Claude B. Johnson, Forest Green, com- 
ments, “We have lots of farmers here in 
Chariton County that are raising more cat- 
tle and hogs now than at any time ever. I 
think some would raise a big supply if 
prices would go considerably lower than they 
are at present.”’ 

O'Donnell McCarty, Stanberry, explains, 
“It seems to me that there is no reason for 
the low prices of cattle and hogs. There are 
more people on the payroll today than ever 
before.” 

E. O. Renken, Enon, answered, “The farm- 
ers job is to produce. The smaller the profit, 
the longer hours he must work, the more he 
must produce to stay in business. We have 
many fixed expenses that must be met. If 
a hog just nets $2 per head I must market 
twice as many as I would if they were $4 
per head profit in them. If a calf isn't 
worth but $50 I must double crop my land 
and try to produce twice as many as I would 
if they were worth $100 and so on down the 
line. Please don’t think me selfish. This is 
a free country and I am very thankful for 
that. If I can’t make it farming I can do 
something else, but, I have about $35,000 
inivestment and over 30 of the best years of 
my life. I am too old and broken down to 
go into industry and work up to a good job. 
I would have to take heap big whipping on 
my livestock and machinery. I have 1 
boy just finished 4 years of college and 1 
girlin college. One girl ready for college, but 
I have not got the money to start her. 1 
have a boy and a girl in high school and 4 
boy and girl in grade school. I have asked 
the top three children not to pick farming 
for their occupation. We farmers are inter- 
ested in 100 percent of parity. Our banker 
will not take 75 cents for his dollar. Why 
should we have to sell on the open market 
and buy oh a controlled market? I hope 
this does not read selfish to you. In order 
to make our great democracy greater we 
should stabilize agriculture on a nice family 
size farm basis. I am sure it would make 
our democracy stronger, create a great deal 
more pleasure in the sight of God, and be 4 
better place to live.” 

L. A. Rollins, Ridgeway, writes, “Having 
been engaged in livestock farming for well 
on toward a half century, I cannot now 
recall when the parity price range has been 
less to the farmers’ advantage than was the 
beginning of 1956. I mean taking it from 
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standpoint of the number of cattle or 
it would require to buy a farm ma- 
support a farm family, or erect a 
pbuilding. * * * We have asked for 
pread; they have give us stones. I have little 
faith that those having the welfare of agri- 
culture at heart, will overcome the indiffer- 
ence or opposition of those opposed to equal- 
ity for agriculture at this time. The pity is 
that if the farm depression continues, de- 
ression of the whole American economy is 
inevitable.” 

Clyde M. Kirk, Plattsburg, comments, “I 
will admit the farmer overproduced but 
supposen he hadn’t produced enough— 
wouldn't that have been much worse? It is 
a crying shame that the most important 
pranch of our economy (farming) should be 
nandled as roughly as it is being handled 
today.” 

Congressman GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER OWNS 
a large farm near Butler. He explains, “The 
lower the price per unit of food and fiber, 
the more the farmer must produce and sell 
to meet his fixed cost and operating ex- 
pense.” 

Jack King, of Clever, says, “The disaster 
prices farmers are receiving for their prod- 
ucts is not a cure for overproduction and 
it is not a cure for the economy of the Na- 
tion. The trend of migration from the 
farm to the city—very high at the present 
time—will not make the city man’s prob- 
lems any less difficult.” 

Glennon Wilson, Sheridan, states, “I do 
not think that disaster prices will cure over- 


the 
hogs 
chine, 
farm 


production. I think that it will increase 
overproduction. I also think that the more 


acres taken out of production (soil bank) 
will result in farmers doing a better job 
with the acres they have left. Will use 
fertilizer and in the long run there will be 
more corn.” 

Cline Hancock, Cassville, thinks that the 
disaster prices ‘“‘we are receiving now will 
only cause more production. Benson is 
trying to make a mountain out of a mole 
hill and sell the American people against 
the farmer. I am a Republican but I fell 
out with him before he was sworn in. He 
made the statement that cattle had gone 
down but they could go down a lot more 
without hurting anybody. Such statements 
as that when we farmers had already lost 
thousands of dollars is worse than nonsense. 
The only thing that will work to give us 
anything worth while is price supports. I 
don’t care what it costs. It will be cheaper 
than a Hoover depression.” 

George W. Crawford, McFall, explains, 
“Two hogs sold at a profit are better than 
a carload at a loss.” 

J. H. Matthews, Gower, asks, “If there was 
some way of getting these doctors, lawyers, 
and big city fellows out of the livestock 
business it would cut down on the number 
of head produced. The fellows have a way of 
making their money besides out of the farm- 
ing business. They use the farming busi- 
ness to help them out on their income tax. 
This makes it hard on us farmers who de- 
pend on the farming business for a living.” 

Hugh B. Alexander, Jamestown, said, 
“Cheap prices force most farmers to pro- 
duce more instead of less.’’ 

Milo Sherman, Foley, answers, “Voluntary 
programs to control production are not prac- 
tical or effective because of lack of complete 
cooperation.” 

Vern Kurtz, Oregon, asks, “How many 200 
Pound hogs does it take to buy a 3-plow 
tractor today? In my estimation it is pro- 
hibitive. This is just one item. There are 
hundreds more just as bad. If there is not 
something done very soon people are going 
to quit buying farm machinery, cars, and lots 
of other things. If they can’t buy, the 
manufacturers will have to quit, putting 
many out of work. If they can't get work 
they can't buy and so on. We will have one 
oi the worst depressions in history.” 
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Bennie Kurz, Amazonia, states: “I have 
been a livestock and grain farmer here in 
Andrew County continuously since 1921. I 
have no other occupation. I well remember 
years 1930-1931 and part of 1932. I sold 
prime hogs for $2.90 per hundred and corn 
for 17 cents a bushel. We farmers work 
12 to 14 hours per day counting the time 
to feed and care for our livestock. We like 
to have a net income at the end of each 
year so we can pay Federal income tax to 
support our Government. So I say we are 
entitled to price supports with some con- 
trolled production, hereby taking away some 
of the speculator’s profits.” 





United States Participates in Egyptian 
Dam Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of our colleagues the 
following article, datelined Cairo, which 
appeared in the New York World Tele- 
gram of February 11, 1956, and describes 
the proposed Aswan Dam in Egypt: 

A TRIUMPH FOR THE WEST—ASWAN DAM 
Looms aS SYMBOL OF HOPE OF HAVE-NoT 
PEOPLE 
Carro, February 11.—Ancient Egypt and 

the West have reached an agreement paving 
the way for construction of the greatest 
dam in the great Pyramid of Giza. The 
agreement thwarted Russian attempt to 
swing a deal. 

It would give Ezypt 10 times as much elec- 
tric power as it has now. It would increase 
the nation’s entire area of cultivated agri- 
cultural land by almost one-third. 

It would raise the annual income of this 
poverty-plagued country by $1 billion and 
tax revenues by $63 million. It would end 
the flood ravages of the Nile. It would form 
the world’s largest man-made lake—almost 
the size of the entire State of Rhode Island. 


LOOMS AS A SYMBOL 


Small wonder then that the proposed As- 
wan high dam, 500 miles upstream from 
Cairo looms as a symbol of the asperations 
of have-not nations throughout the world. 

Eugene Black, President of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, negotiated a $200 million loan between 
the bank and the Egyptian Government to 
help finance the building of the dam. Egyp- 
tian estimates of the cost, including a 20- 
year agricultural and hydroelectric program, 
are $673 million, but that probably is con- 
siderably too low. 

Egypt plans to build the dam with the help 
of loans from the World Bank plus separate 
loans from the United States and Britain. 

THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR FEET HIGH 


It is estimated it will take 10,000 men 10 
years to complete the structure. Finished, 
it will be the world’s largest. Russia and 
India have greater water-storage dams. The 
United States and Switzerland have dams 
with more electrical output. But the Aswan 
Dam will top any in storage plus power and 
surpass all in the volume of rock and mate- 
rials that will go into its bulk. 

It will be 364 feet high. It will be 16,400 
feet long—more than 3 miles. The backed- 


up water will extend 265 miles back, reach- 
ing into the Sudan. 
is 1,158 square miles. 


The area to be covered 
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White painted lines on the mountain 
gorges on either side of the valley already 
mark the site, 4 miles above the present 
small Aswan Dam. Construction workers 
already are building access roads. 

Contracts to the builders will be awarded 
by international adjudication and scores of 
engineering and construction firms are 
watching closely. A British firm is now pre- 
paring technical specifications. 





TO MOVE 60,000 HOMES 


Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser, driving force 
behind the project, says: 

“Ancient Egypt constructed the pyramids 
as memorials to the dead, but modern Egypt 
is venturing upon a monument much more 
imposing and useful for the living.” 

The homes of 60,000 Egyptians and 
Sudanese will be flooded out in creating the 
proposed dam. 

The first persons to benefit from the new 
dam will be those whose homes will be cov- 
ered. All will be compensated and get new 
homes. In most cases they will be far bet- 
ter off in their new location. 

The bulk of these people live in the Nubia 
region overlapping southern Egypt and 
northern Sudan. Their mud-hut villages 
are so bare that it is hard to understand 
how they manage to live at all. 


ON EDGE OF PLATEAU 


These villages are perched on the edge of 
a plateau; inhabitants live from scanty farm- 
ing on the edge of the river. When the 
river floods, in late summer, the farmland 
is covered with water. After the river re- 
cedes late in the fall, Nubians plant their 
crops and manage to grow enough for a bare 
subsistence. 

A steady stream of Nubians trek northward 
to the cities of lower Egypt. They are 
much in demand as servants in Cairo and 
Alexandria because they will work 12 to 14 
hours daily for 810 a month or less. From 
this income they send money home to sup- 
port wives, children, and mothers. 

Most of these people living along the Nile 
will be moved down the river to reclaimed 
land in the irrigated area of Egypt within 
the next 4 years to make room for the reser- 
voir. 

TOWN TO BE SUBMERGED 

Each family will receive from the govern- 
ment a house, work animal and enough land 
to support itself. In the irrigated area, they 
will be able to grow 3 to 4 crops a year, in 
comparison with the 1 meager crop they get 
at present. 

One the biggest moves will be that of th 
entire town of Wadi Halfa, just south of th 
Egyptian frontier in the Sudan. With a 
population of 12,000, Wadi Halfa is the 
northern terminal of the Sudan railway. 
Since the Egyptian railway only reaches 
Aswan, passengers and freight must travel 
2 days by Nile steamer from Aswan to 
Wadi Halfa before taking the Sudan railway 
to Khartoum. 

Wadi Halfa will be submerged by the Aswan 
lake. As soon as a new site i 1osen on 
higher ound, work will begin on a new 
town—with sewerage. 


oo 












The Proposed Burke, Va., Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oFr 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the REcorp an edl- 
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torial entitled “Back to Burke,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of February 24, 1956, and an editorial 
also entitled “Back to Burke,” published 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 28, 1956, both re- 
lating to the consideration of a second 
airport for the city of Washington. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of February 24, 
1956 | 
Back TO BURKE 

The meandering search for a suitable site 
for an auxiliary civilian airport in the Wash- 
ington area has ended right where it began— 
at Burke, in nearby Virginia. If this indi- 
cates that the searchers have been going 
around in circles, to the confusion of them- 
selves and everybody else, that quite probably 
is the case. No stacked-up airliner at con- 
gested National Airport could describe a more 
complete circle than the one which has 
brought a congressional committee back to 
Burke. 

The airport-site hunt went far afield be- 
fore returning to the spot originally picked 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
Congress as the best location for Washing- 
ton’s second air terminal. The Burke site 
was chosen several years ago after a long 
survey of other possible sites in Virginia and 
Maryland. Congress appropriated nearly a 
million dollars for land buying and the Gov- 
ernment acquired nearly 1,000 acres in the 
Burke area. But opposition from property 
owners near Burke developed, with a con- 
current campaign by Maryland for designa- 
tion of the partially used Friendship Air- 
port near Baltimore as Washington's auxiliary 
terminal. The double-barreled attack was 
enough to cause Congress to halt the ap- 
propriation of further funds for the Burke 
project. 

Meanwhile the merry-go-round search for 
an alternate site began. Adding to the be- 
wilderment was an absurd report by a high- 
level administration committee questioning 
the need for a second airport and suggest- 
ing that if one really was needed, the Dis- 
trict, Maryland, and Virginia should “get 
together” and build it. This was followed 
more recently by a more realistic report from 
the Commerce Department proposing conver- 
sion of part of Andrews Air Force Base for 
civilian use or, if that proved impracticable, 
resumption of the Burke project. Testimony 
by Air Force representatives before the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee killed the Andrews 
plan. Thus, only Burke remained for con- 
sideration, or, rather, reconsideration. 

So a subcommittee report will recommend 
not only a revival of the Burke airport pro- 
gram but an expedited construction schedule, 
designed to cut the estimated completion 
time from 5 to 2 or 3 years. The recom- 
mendation makes sense from every stand- 
point. For it would end the dangerous de- 
lay in relieving air-traffic conditions at 
Gravelly Point, and, at the same time, would 
make good use of the Government’s invest- 
ment in land at Burke. Moreover, it would 
place Washington’s additional national air- 
part at the one location in the metropolitan 
area found to answer best the special require- 
ments of such a terminal. We hope there 
will be no more aimless wanderings in this 
vital airport matter. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 28, 1956] 
Back TO BURKE 

It has taken 3 years for the Department of 
Commerce to recognize the obvious need for 
the proposed Burke Airport—3 years of costly 
waste, great uncertainty for residents of the 
area and inexcu: preparing 


able delay in 
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Washington for the jet age. Any study of 
management practices surely would point to 
the pulling and hauling over a program that 
agencies of the Department recommended 5 
years ago as a horrible example of confusion 
and inefficiency. Nevertheless, it would be 
wrong to look a gift horse, or a partially gift 
airport, too closely in the mouth. It is en- 
couraging to have the assurance of Louis S. 
Rothschild, the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation, that the Depart- 
ment is prepared to ask Congress for money 
to start the Burke Airport if the recom- 
mendation for use of Andrews Air Force 
Base is rejected. 

It ought to be as apparent to Mr. Roths- 
child as to others that Andrews will be re- 
jected as an alternative because joint mili- 
tary-civilian operation is not only infeasible 
but dangerous. Precisely what Mr. Roths- 
child means by operation of the Burke Air- 
port by a tripartite authority at a later stage 
remains to be seen. A case can be made 
generally that local authorities should take 
over at least some of the airport functions 
now exercised by the Federal Government; 
and probably the airlines ought to con- 
tribute more toward meeting the cost. But 
it would be foolish to think of a tripartite 
authority here as a practical current possi- 
bility, especially before an airport was built. 
Apart from the staggering jurisdictional 
problems involving Virginia and Maryland, 
there is the sobering fact that the District, 
because of its peculiar budgetary problems, 
is flat broke. At any rate, Mr. Rothschild 
seems to have recognized the principle of 
Federal responsibility to get the airport un- 
Ger way. 

Great credit goes to Senator MoNRONEY 
and his subcommittee for forcing recogni- 
tion of the urgency of the Burke project. 
The administration, which has just named 
Gen. Edward P. Curtis to head a survey of 
the dangerous congestion in the Nation's air- 
ways, can atone in some measure for the 
congestion the delay has helped perpetuate 
here by a determination to get behind the 
Burke project and push. 


Governor Meyner, of New Jersey, Pro- 
claims February 16 as Republic of 
Lithuania Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN TATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the Recorp. under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, the following procla- 
mation of Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New 
Jersey: 

Whereas on February 16 next, many good 
Americans of Lithuanian descent will com- 
memorate the 38th anniversary of the dec- 
laration of independence by the people of 
Lithuania; and 

Whereas between 1918 and 1940, when the 
Republic of Lithuania was submerged by the 
evil forces of Communist Soviet Russia, the 
people of that little country carefully nur- 
tured their devotion to the principles of 
freedom so familiar to our people in these 
United States of America; and 

Whereas the indomitable spirit of the 
people and their great love of freedom still 
live despite terrible oppression, and the 
forced exile of hundreds of thousands of 
their intellectuals. the teachers, the lawyers, 
the priests, and ministers; 
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Now, therefore, I, Robert B. Meyner Goy 
ernor of the State of New Jersey, being mind. 
ful of the great respect and sympathy a me 
citizens for the people of Lithuania, do eae 
by proclaim February 16, 1956, as Republic 
of Lithuania Day in New Jersey, and ] do 
hereby request our people to take cognizance 
thereof by ceremonies and exercises appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

Given under my hand and the great seq] 
of the State of New Jersey, this 8th day of 
February in the year of our Lord 1956, ang in 
the independence of the United States the 
180th. 

ROBERT B. MeyNnren, 
Governor, 

By the Governor: 

EDwarpD J. PATren, 
Secretary of State, 


Laber Mourns Death of Senator Harley 
Kilgore 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include an article from the 
AFL-CIO News of Washington, D. C, 
mourning the death of the late Honor- 
able Harley Kilgore. This article, pub- 
lished in the issue of Saturday, March 
3, 1956, follows: 

LABOR MOURNS DEATH OF SENATOR HARLEY 
KILGORE 

Senator Harley M. Kilgore, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, son of an oilfield wildcatter, 
who won a national reputation as a liberal 
and a friend of labor, died in the Bethesda 
(Md.) Naval Hospital as the result of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage. 

Joining in mourning his death were AFL- 
CIO President George Meany, Secretary- 
Treasurer William F. Schnitzler and millions 
of workers who have benefited from legisla- 
lation he sponsored or worked for. 

OUTSTANDING RECORD 


“Please accept our heartfelt condolences on 
the passing of your husband,” Meany and 
Schnitzler wired the Senator’s widow Lois. 

“Throughout his long career in the public 
service, Senator Kilgore made an outstand- 
ing record as a faithful champion of the 
common man and a courageous foe of preda- 
tory interests. In the Senate he could be 
counted upon to support progressive legisla- 
tion and oppose measures injurious to the 
public interest. 

“We feel that we have lost a true and de- 
voted friend. The entire labor movement 
shares your loss.” 

First elected in 1940, Kilgore was the only 
West Virginian ever to be chosen for three 
successive terms in the Senate. 

The 10th-ranking Member of the upper 
Chamber, he was chairman of the power 
ful Judiciary Committee, where he is being 
succeeded by Dixiecrat Senator James 0. 
EASTLAND, Democrat, of Mississippi; chairman 
of its Subcommittee on Monopoly and Im- 
migration; a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, and chairman of its Subcom- 
mittee on the State and Justice Departments. 
He also served on the Joint Committee on 
Immigration and Nationality Policy. 

His successor has not yet been named by 
Gov. William C. Marland (Democrat). When 
he is, he will serve only until the remainder 
of the term is filled by election in November. 
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DEFEATED SENATOR HOLT 


Kilgore was born in Brown, W. Va., and 
was graduated from the University of West 
virginia in 1914. He practiced law in Beck- 
y and was a Raleigh County judge when 
first sent to the Senate after a bitter pri- 
mary fight with former Senator Rush Holt 

Kilgore and the then Senator Harry S. 
Truman, Democrat, of Missouri, returning 
py train to Washington after the inaugura- 
tion of Senator MATTHEW NEELY, Democrat, 
as Governor of West Virginia in 1941, de- 
yeloped the plan for the congressional in- 
tigation which Truman headed until he 
, Kilgore succeeded 


le 


ves 
became Vice President. 
him. 

A bitter-end foe of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
Kilgore sponsored the GI bill of rights for 
World War II veterans and was instrumental 
in extending them to veterans of Korea.. He 
fought almost singlehanded for 5 years to 
get the National Science Foundation Act 
passed. ; 

He sponsored and supported legislation for 
better mine safety, more adequate social se- 
curity and unemployment compensation 
benefits, small business and antimonopoly 
legislation, and the rural electrification pro- 
gram. 

He led the fight of revise the original Dis- 
placed Persons Act, and introduced the Youth 
Corrections Act. 

Any legislation for the benefit of workers 
was invariably assured of his support—and 
hein turn had the support of organized labor 
in his election campaigns. 

In addition to his widow he 1s survived by 
ason Robert and a daughter, Mrs. Albert T. 
Young, Jr. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like also to in- 
clude an editorial about Senator Kilgore 
which appeared in the West Virginian, 
Fairmont, W. Va., under date of Febru- 
ary 29, 1956. This editorial entitled 
“The State Loses a Good Friend,” was 
sent to me by Mr. W. R. Keyser, editor 
of the Welch Daily News, Welch, W. Va., 
and is as follows: 

THE STATE LOSES A GOOD FRIEND 


A youngster who stayed up all night to 
watch a circus elephant which was tied up 
near his home; a boy passing a note to a 
girl in class; a lad fishing and playing foot- 
ball; a boy growing up to go to high school 
and the university; ‘just a nice boy,” as a 
member of his high school class put it. 

These are some of the memories of Harley 
Kilgore which are alive today in Mannington 
as the Senator lies dead in the National Cap- 
ital. They tell far more about the boy and 
the man than the best of the obituaries 
which have been sent winging across the 
Nation by the press associations. 

They are the human side of a man who 
Was very human, of a man who continued 
to call his old friends in Mannington and 
elsewhere by their first names after his ele- 
vation to the United States Senate and to 
the chairmanship of the important Judiciary 
Committee. 

The present writer knew the Senator only 
by way of long-distance telephone calls, but 
the human side which distinguished Harley 
Kilgore came over the wire and into the 
Office like a paternal hand on the shoulder. 
Like his good friend, Senator NEELY, the one- 
time Mannington schoolboy retained the best 
qualities of the smalltown resident. Thus 
he was friendly and warm-hearted and help- 
ful even to a cub reporter. 

He was a member of the liberal wing of 
the Democratic Party and those who dis- 
agreed with him on many issues will admit 
that he had the courage of his convictions. 
He was not afraid to stand up and be 
counted, 
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The Growing Confusion in Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 4, I delivered an address over 
radio station WHK, Cleveland, on the 
Growing Confusion in Washington. Un- 
der leave previously granted I wish to 
insert my address in the REcorpD: 

THE GROWING CONFUSION IN WASHINGTON 

A great many things have happened since 
my last report to you from Washington. I 
have singled out for my discussion today 
those developments which I think will be 
of greatest interest to you and will give you 
my views on them. 

All of you, I am sure, were astounded at 
the natural-gas and oil lobby scandal that 
was uncovered by the Senate of the United 
States. From the facts now at hand, there 
is no doubt but that the natural-gas and 
oil interests are spending millions of dollars 
to secure for themselves the right to exploit 
you, the consumer. These interests are at- 
tempting to do this by escaping all control 
and regulations of reasonable laws enacted 
to prevent the exploitation of the consumer. 
I was very happy that President Fisenhower 
vetoed this bill because you will recall my 
stand and vote against it when the bill was 
before the House of Representatives. Many 
people felt that President Eisenhower’s veto 
message was in fact, his declaration that he 
would run for a second term. Ido not agree 
with the substance of President Eisenhower's 
veto message, though I agree with his veto. 
I would like to remind you that President 
Eisenhower in his veto message, stated that 
he was in favor of legislationtwhich would 
relieve the natural-gas interests of Federal 
control and regulation which now protects 
the consumer. You may be assured that 
while I am in Congress, I shall vote to pro- 
tect your interests against legislation which 
will permit the exploitation of consumers, 
by any group and under any slick terms. 

There is a growing general confusion here 
in Washington which appears to result from 
a lack of leadership in and direction of the 
Federal Government. It is my opinion that 
this situation results from the unfortunate 
illness of President Eisenhower and the com- 
plexities of our Government which demand 
the constant and strong hand of the Presi- 
dent. This growing confusion reached such 
proportions during the last several weeks as 
to be alarming. 

For example, Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, has proposed to Congress that we 
sell our surplus agricultural products to 
the Russians. As you know, the policy of 
this Government, up to the present; has 
been that to sell our surplus foods to the 
Russians would do nothing more than 
strengthen the hand of the Communist re- 
gime in its tyranny over millions of people 
and at the same time would increase the 
ability of the Communists to make war 
against the free world. It is also my per- 
sonal judgment that the agricultural short- 
ages in the Soviet Union and in all the na- 
tions of central Europe, enslaved by the 
Russians, as well as the Baltic States, results 
primarily from the resistance of the people 
to the Communist regime. It is a well-es- 
tablished fact that the farmers and peasants 
of the Communist empire have been engaged 
in a silent but deadly struggle against their 
Russian tormentors by withholding grain, 
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failing to plant a full crop, and delaying the 
harvest. They have taken this action in 
the hope that the power of the Russian Com- 
munists can be broken and that eventually 
they can regain their freedom and national 
independence. Yet Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, undoubtedly from a sense of frus- 
tration and desperation, is now recommend- 
ing that we bail the Russian Communists 
out of their present predicament by selling 
them the foodstuffs which our free-enter- 
prise system has produced. I cannot help 
but wonder whether Secretary Benson is 
aware of the fact that the American tax- 
payer is called upon to contribute up to 
$40 billion anually to provide an adequate 
defense system to prevent further Commu- 
nist aggression, and to protect the security of 
the American people. His recent recommen- 
dation to sell our surplus foods to the Rus- 
sians would seem to indicate he is not aware 
of this fact. 

Another perplexing element of the gen- 
eral confusion was exposed by Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN during Senate hearings of the past 
week. A Senate committee uncovered the 
astounding fact that tremendous quantities 
of critical war materials were being traded 
and sold to the Russians, in flagrant viola- 
tion of existing laws and agreements with 
our allies. You will recall that Congress 
established a requirement that certain ma- 
terials, necessary to the waging of war, 
should be denied the Russians by our own 
Government and by all governments bene- 
fiting from our mutual-security and mili- 
tary-assistance program. Senator McCLeEL- 
LAN brought to public light the fact that 
flagrant violations of these laws have been 
going on for many months, and that no cor- 
rective action whatever has been taken by 
the administration. Not only have the Rus- 
sians been getting copper piping and raw ma- 
terials, but they have also acquired large 
quantities of machine tools and precision 
equipment. No doubt we will hear more 
about this in the future because Congress 
never will, and never should, tolerate such 
trade with the Russians no matter what kind 
of fancy name or cover is put on it. 

Another major development adding to the 
growing confusion here in Washington was 
the appearance of Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, to explain whether 
or not the Government had a policy with 
respect to the political crisis now developing 
in the Middle East. In the course of his 
testimony before the committee, Mr. Dulles 
astounded all the members of the committee, 
including the Republican members, when he 
stated that the Communists were making 
basic changes in their doctrine and policy 
and that they had decided the use of force 
and violence would no longer be used as a 
basic Russian Communist maneuver. Most 
of the committee members were equally 
shocked to hear Mr. Dulles say that the Com- 
munist change in doctrine and policy was 
brought about by the administration in 
Washington. I was very sorry to see Mr. 
Dulles make such a terrible error because I 
have felt on the whole, and with the excep- 
tion of the United States participation in 
the so-called Geneva Conference of the Sum- 
mit, he has done a creditable job as Secretary 
of State under most difficult circumstances. 
The real facts in this care are that the Com- 
munists have merely made a few tactical 
changes in their blueprint of world con- 
quest, and have determined to launch an all- 
out propaganda offensive against all the non- 
Communist nations of the world. Commu- 
nist Party Boss Khrushchev, speaking before 
the so-called 20th Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party which just concluded its meeting 
in Moscow last Tuesday, laid down in every 
detail the new tactics to be used by Com- 
munist agents and operatives the world over. 
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In that speech, Khrushchev clearly stated 
that the usual methods of violence will be 
used only in those countries where the resist- 
ance to communism is strong, and that the 
Communist take-over of the neutral nations 
could be easily accomplished by what he 
called parliamentary methods and the decep- 
tion of the popular-front type of government. 
He also stated that for countries well in- 
formed on the truth about communism, 
there is to be an increase in internal sub- 
version through the Communist Party cadres 
already organized for this purpose, in order 
to bring about conditions of extreme violence 
and lawlessness. Accordingly, the United 
States is marked for violent treatment by 
the Communist conspiracy, rather than the 
conciliatory and friendly approach the Krem- 
lin leaders have been claiming so loudly of 
late and which it appears our Secretary of 
State has been taken in by. 

Khrushchev, speaking for world commu- 
nism, removed any hopes there may have 
been for an end to the cold war and certainly 
gave no indication whatever that the Rus- 
sians had given up their goal of making 
every nation of the world an exploited colony 
of Moscow. As a consequence of making his 
ill-advised appraisal of the new Communist 
Party line, Secretary Dulles has been sub- 
jected to attack from all quarters here in 
Washington. I did not join in the attack on 
Mr. Dulles. Instead I suggested that he look 
back of the briefing papers which caused him 
to make such unfounded statements in order 
to examine the competence of the people 
around him who are preparing such papers 
for his guidance. I feel certain that if Mr. 
Dulles actually read and studied the 6-hour 
speech made by Communist Party Boss 
Khrushchev, he could not have made such 
unbelievable statements because I am sure 
he would have realized the terrible damage 
such statements will be doing to the cause 
of free people and the severe blow they will 
be to the hopes and aspirations of all people 
enslaved by the Russian Communists. I 
sincerely hope that Secretary of State Dulles 
will, in the immediate future, correct the 
misleading statements which he has made 
concerning the world Communist conspiracy. 

In the face of the latest worldwide propa- 
ganda offensive launched during the past 10 
days by the Russian Communists, I felt the 
time was overdue for our Government to 
stand up and tell the people of the world 
the truth about the United States, about the 
hopes and aspirations of the American 
people for all the people of the world, and of 
our determination to win a just and lasting 
peace. Consequently, I appeared before the 
House Appropriations Committee on behalf 
of five of my colleagues and myself to urge 
support for an expanded and more dynamic 
United States international information pro- 
gram. We have made a long and careful 
study of the Communist conspiracy, its tech- 
niques and methods, as well as its evil inten- 
tions toward the American people and all 
other people who desire to remain free. It 
was only natural that we would be alarmed 
at the open and flagrant challenge made by 
Communist Party boss Khrushchev when he 
declared that the Kremlin would win the 
world by a propaganda offensive, aimed at 
deluding the free world as to its real inten- 
tions, dividing and destroying the free world 
alliances and thus preparing the way for the 
final Communist assault against the United 
States. This is an issue which cannot be 
avoided. This is a challenge which we 
Americans must understand and face up to. 

We have been required to appropriate up 
to $40 billion a year for our defense program 
while at the same time, we have been author- 
izing far less than $100 million a year for our 
information program. When it is understood 
that our information program is the one 
charged with the dual responsibility of 
bringing the truth about the American 
people to all the people of the world and 
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exposing the big lie of Communist propa- 
ganda, it is immediately apparent that we 
have been attempting to win a war far more 
dangerous to our survival than a shooting 
war, on a piggy-bank budget. General Mo- 
tors alone spends an estimated $100 million 
a year to advertise and promote its products. 
Last year we allocated only $83 million for 
the entire United States worldwide informa- 
tion program. 

It is my considered opinion that we can 
prevent world war III and at the same time 
bring a just and lasting peace to the world. 
I believe we can win such a cold war by 
engaging tn a diplomatic, economic, and po- 
litical offensive against the conspiracy of 
communism. Such an offensive must be 
supported by a greatly enlarged and more 
dynamic United States international infor- 
mation program. I propose to do everything 
in my power to bring about such a political 
offensive against communism, together with 
an expanded and strengthened international 
information program, 


Queens Reserve Officers Association Pro- 
tests Tank Sale to Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct the attention of our colleagues to 
the following item which appeared in 
the New York Journal-American on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1956. The item reports a reso- 
lution of the Queens Chapter of the Re- 
serve Officers Association, protesting the 
sale of tanks to the Middle East while its 
unit lacks a tank for instructing its men: 


Group NEEDS VEHICLE FOR INSTRUCTION—RE- 
SERVISTS ASSAIL SALE OF TANKS 


The Queens Chapter of the Reserve Officers 
Association has protested the sending of 
tanks to the Middle East while at least 1 
Army Reserve tank unit hasn’t even 1 tank 
with which to instruct its men. 

The complaint was sent to President Eisen- 
hower and to the State Department. It was 
signed by Lt. Col. Edward J. Czerniuk of 
Flushing. He is the chapter president. 


MORE THAN 200 MEMBERS 


It is in the form of a resolution passed by 
their executive committee. The association 
has more than 300 members all of whom 
are Reserve Army officers. 

They pointed out in their resolution that 
a tank is urgently needed for training by the 
325th Tank Battalion. This is a nonactive 
Army Reserve unit, which has classes at the 
former Army Post Office Building at 48th 
Street and Northern Boulevard in Woodside. 


HAVE NEW COMMANDER 


Colonel Czerniuk said the battalion often 
suffers “lagging morale.” It is hampered 
in its enlistment program because it doesn’t 
have a tank, he said. 

He added that he organized the tank bat- 
talion sometime ago although he is no longer 
attached to it. It was called to active service 
during the Korean war and is now inactive 
under another commander, Lt. Col. Mark 
Wohfelt of Flushing. 

About 58 men hold weekly classes on 
armored warfare techniques under Wohfeld’s 
supervision and have a 2-week camp at Fort 
Knox, Ky. The rub is that when they get 
to camp, at least one-third of the men have 
never been in or near a tank. 


March 5 
The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. mr 
Speaker, we all know that during the 
war it was necessary for the farmers to 
go all out in order to produce the food 
to sustain our Armed Forces and those 
of our allies. The Government not only 
appealed to the farmers’ patriotism, but 
guaranteed that, if they would buy new 
machinery and increase production, 
guaranteed price would be paid for what 
was grown over and above our ordinary 
needs. s 

Relying upon those promises, older 
men and women who had retired went 
back on the farms. Others borroweé to 
purchase what would otherwise have 
been unneeded equipment and, because 
they were patriotic and millions of them 
had sons or relatives in the service, the 
farmers did go all out and produced al] 
that was needed. 

The war over, the legislation which 
guaranteed a subsidy was still in effect, 
many farmers still indebted’ But sur- 
pluses of certain basic crops continued 
to pile up until today, as of February 
15, 1956, we have $5,335,348,000 worth 
of farm produce in storage, costing us 
more than $750,000 a day—$786,887 a 
day as of February 15, 1956, $23,606,610 
a month—for storage alone, and the end 
is not in sight. 

To avoid being buried under an ava- 
lanche of food, the Government has 
found it necessary to limit the acreage 
which a farmer may plant to a specified 
crop. We now find farmers fined or 
threatened with jail because they have 
fed their own poultry or livestock a few 
bushels of wheat grown on their own 
land in excess of the quota fixed by the 
Agriculture Department. 

Here in the United States of America, 
even though your’. greatgrandpappy 
homesteaded the land before the Civil 
War, cleared it, he, your grandpappy, or 
you paid taxes on it ever since, you can- 
not sow and from it harvest as you wish, 
as did our ancestors who fought for and 
established our independence and the 
right to own and enjoy property. 

To lift the restrictions so that wheat 
growers may feed their overquota bush- 
els to their livestock and poultry, a bill 
has passed the Senate and similar legis- 
lation has been introduced in the House. 
It is pigeonholed by the Democratic ma- 
jority on the Agricultural Committee. 
We are trying to blast it out. 

What about the farm problem? We 
have it, we know what it is. What can 
we do about it? If we continue to buy 
surplus crops, the result is obvious. 
Paying farmers to withdraw fertile acres 
from production may lessen the surplus, 
if increased fertilization and more inten- 
sive cultivation do not increase the yield 
per acre. But again the question of pay- 
ing the millions or billions necessary t0 
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retire iand from production arises. 
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In short, one can readily see there is terrupted your normal activities. Thank you 


once more. 
Yours very truly, 
MODINE MANUFACTURING Co., 
A. G. DIxon, 
Vice President, Engineering, 


no quick, just, adequate legislative an- 
swer to the farm problem. Our Demo- 
cratic friends wish to continue to pay 
subsiaies at 90-percent of parity, though 
they know that such payments cannot 
jong continue to be met. ; 

The only solution I can see is a gradual 
tapering off of subsidy payments, a grad- 
yal return to the law of supply and de- 
mand—which should be made to apply 
not only to farmers but to workers, in- 
dustries, and private enterprise in all 
fields. Any loss that might be incurred EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
py the lowering of subsidies below 90- -_ 


percent will be minimized to some extent HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


by the adoption of the administration's 
OF CALIFORNIA 


soil-bank program. 
The solution is not a palatable one, but at <kee ROUEN Or neeeeINeraTTeES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


if someone has something better to offer, 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 


let’s have it. 

of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present two 
items to you and to my other distin- 
guished colleagues. 

First, a news item in the Washington 
Evening Star, Tuesday, February 21, 
1956, entitled “Bar Group Says Rights 
Must Yield to Security”: 


Bar Group Says RiGHTs Must YIELD TO 
SECURITY 


Cuicaco, February 21.—“The national se- 
curity must prevail’ over individual rights in 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 Government loyalty cases, an American Bar 

: Association committee said yesterday. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- A special committee's report to the ABA 
er, on February 23, there was a bad train House of Delegates termed communism “a 
wreck on the Pennsylvania line just clear and present danger” to the free world 
south of Baltimore. Itsohappened that 4nd said “individual rights must be respected 
a personal friend and constituent was and preserved to the extent consistent with 
one of the victims of that accident. In ™*tional security. 


iati f lendid ‘ The report said that subversive lists rep- 
appreciation for the splendid service ren~  yesent “an excellent public service as a source 


dered by the Army Medical Corps at Fort~ of information.” It warned, however, 
Meade, my constituent has written @ against penalizing individuals solely on the 
most interesting letter. basis of past association with such organiza- 
Mr. Speaker, I insert Mr. Dixon’s letter geod i aia ita la lene 
: te : 2 us sec nform n era 

at this Pe eee ee Co., loyalty hearings should be avoided whenever 
Racine, Wis., February 28, 1956. possible, the report said, but “nevertheless 


in the ultimate determination, th tio 
To: Col. Charles S. Mudgett, commanding am, Se eee 


8 security must prevail.” 
officer, United States Army Hospital, The ABA's House of Delegate 
s ates approved a 
Fort George G. Meade, Md. 5 PP 


: committee recommendation advocating spe- 
Subject: Letter of appreciation. cialized Federal courts to handle semijudicial 
Through : Col. J. B. Lindsey, post commander, functions now under the National Labor Re- 
Fort George G. Meade, Md. lations Board and the Federal Trade Com- 
I wish to express sincere appreciation for jnijssion. 
the medical assistance and personal courte- The policymaking body of the 230,000- 
sies extended me at Fort Meade Hospital from member bar association adopted a report in- 
Thursday evening, February 23, through gorsing the overhaul of governmental ad- 
Sunday, February 26, as one of many sO ministrative procedures and legal services. 
assisted following wreck of Pennsylvania The plan to take semijudicial functions 
train No. 154 at Severn, Md., at about 5:30 from the NLRB and FTC and put them into 
p. m., the 23d. the Federal court realm went beyond a 
While it might be supposed that the Army Hooyer Commission recommendation which 
Medical Corps would extend full cooperation proposes only unfair labor practice cases be 
in a civilian emergency such as this, yet the given to special new courts. 
degree and spirit of the effort extended by Another difference from the Hoover Com- 
your Medical Corps personnel was extremely mission proposals was the recommendation 
fine. that an “office of administrative procedure 
I regret that my personal situation did not and legal services’ be formed. The Hoover 
facilitate my gaining names of more of your report suggested an agency under the At- 
officer and nurse personnel who were par- torney General operating as an arm of the 
ticularly kind and helpful to me. Capt. K.G. Justice Department. 
Nelson (who applied body cast after X-ray The 230-member house of delegates asked 
diagnosis showed need for same, to enable that Congress enact a new “code of Federal 
me to return to Racine) seemed to me to be administrative procedure” to supplant the 
unusually capable and decisive. Captain present Administrative Practices Act of 1946. 
Baker, Miss Richert, and Miss Harrington A special committee said this code is 
were among the nurses to whom I feel par- needed for “more adequate public informa- 
ucularly indebted and whose names were tion on the processes of agency rulemaking 
“mong the limited ones that I managed to better assurance of fair and expeditous hear- 
secure, ing and determination of agency cases and 
My appreciation, I am sure, is shared by the improvements of judicial review of agency 
thirty-odd other civilians for whom you in- actions.” 





American Bar Association Report of the 
Special Committee on Communist Tac- 
tics, Strategy, and Objectives 





Congratulations to the Army Medical 
Corps at Fort Meade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Second, a letter to me from Charles S. 
Rhyne, distinguished National Bar Asso- 
ciation leader of Washington, D. C., who 
is chairman of the house of delegates of 
the American Bar Association, enclosing 
the report of the special committee of 
the American Bar Association on Com- 
munist tactics, strategy, and objectives, 
said report being dated February 1956. I 
asked Attorney Rhyne for a copy of the 
report since it is the report mentioned 
in the news release in the Washington 
Star: 

RHYNE, MULLIN, CONNOR & RHYNE, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1956. 
Mr. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CLYDE: With reference to the request 
of your secretary for a copy of the ABA re- 
port on Communist tactics and so forth, it is 
enclosed herewith. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES S. RHYNE. 





AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION REPORT OF THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON COMMUNIST TACTICS, 
STRATEGY, AND OBJECTIVES 


I. COMMUNIST-SOVIET TACTICS 


After devoting close observation over a 
period of years to developments affecting the 
well-being of our Nation, the committee on 
Communist tactics, strategy, and objectives 
must report that the challenge of commu- 
nism today is still the most serious con- 
fronting our Nation and the free world. It 
continues to present a clear and present dan- 
ger to the basic institutions of the United 
States. 

Both in international affairs and with rela- 
tion to our domestic situation, the growth 
and expansion of the Communist apparatus 
poses a continuing threat to the preservation 
of the American way of life. While the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the official 
spokesmen for our country seek earnestly 
to spread the message of universal peace, 
the representatives of the Soviet Union re- 
taliate with misrepresentation, deceit, and 
countermoves which have as their purpose 
disunity and discord. 

Domestically, the spokesmen for subver- 
sive elements are alert to each opportunity 
to promote dissension among our citizenry. 
This objective is sought by devious means 
and umfortunately is encouraged by some 
Americans, whose patriotism is unquestioned, 
but whose commonsense and judgment leave 
much to be desired. 

Such acts as the financial award support- 
ing the position of a fifth-amendment li- 
brarian, who refused to testify as to mem- 
bership in the Communist Party, are de- 
plored. Not only do they affect efforts to 
bring to the surface through legitimate in- 
vestigations evidence which could prove the 
existence of plans for the violent overthrow 
of our Government, but they afford am- 
munition to agents of this international con- 
spiracy who advance the argument that lib- 
erals in the United States uphold the 
philosophy and aims of the Kremlin. 

Authoritative and substantial support is 
given by J. Edgar Hoover, Jr., the best-in- 
formed American on Communist tactics, 
when he renews his warning that subversives 
are working indefatigably against American 
principles and are meeting with certain 
measures of success. 

Another symptom of American indifference 
is the frequency with which ‘“pseudoliberals” 
join in any complaint concerning the opera- 
tion of congressional committees. Instances 
are numerous where critics inveigh against 
the functioning of congressional groups and 
seldom offer convincing proof of their out- 
spoken opposition to inquiries by authorita- 
tive representatives of the legislative branch 
of our governmental system. In our opin-, 
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fon, it is accurate the state that the con- 
gressional committees have performed com- 
mendable service in ferreting out conspira- 
torial planning by un-American groups who 
are desirous of overthrowing our form of 
government by threat and violence. That 
Congress recognizes the danger of commu- 
nism is evidenced by the action of the House 
of Representatives in voting on appropria- 
tions for the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee with only one dissenting vote. 


II. COMMUNIST PARTY APPEAL 


It was the judgment of the board of gov- 
ernors and of this committee that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association should present its views 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the appeal by the Communist Party from 
the order of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board directing the Communist Party 
to register as a Communist-action organiza- 
tion. 

Accordingly, the board of governors au- 
thorized and directed tHis committee to pro- 
cure permission to file a brief amicus curiae. 

The brief, prepared by a subcommittee 
and approved by the full committee, was fur- 
ther approved by a committee designated 
by the board of governors. The brief was 
served and filed. Copies were thereupon 
sent to the members of the house of dele- 
gates and to the members of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security and of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

There wil be no attempt made in this re- 
port to summarize the brief which is about 
20 pages. The committee believed that the 
two prime questions presented to the Court 
were the constitutionality of the Internal 
Security Act and the validity of the order 
made under the act. The brief recited the 
conditions leading to the enactment of the 
Internal Security Act, and the resolution 
of the American Bar Association adopted at 
its Washington convention in 1950, recom- 
mending the passage of the legislation. It 
presented the arguments that— 

(1) Congress has the duty and the power 


to enact laws to. safeguard the security and 
welfare of the Nation; 
(2) The act is constitutional; 


(3) The order against the Communist 
Party was properly made by the board and 
should be affirmed. 

The appeal was argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on November 17, 
1955. The case has not yet been determined. 


ITI. SHEINER CASE 


As previously reported our committee, 
aiter authorization and permission, submit- 
ted a brief, amicus curiae, on the appeal by 
Leo Sheiner to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Florida from the order of his dis- 
barment by Circuit Judge Vincent C. Giblin. 
On that appeal the court, by a 4 to 1 vote, 
reversed the lower court and remitted for 
further proceedings. 

The court before which the case was ar- 
gued consisted of Chief Justice Matthews, 
Associate Justices Terrell, Drew, and Sebring, 
and Circuit Judges Floyd and Jones. Chief 
Justice Matthews died after the argument 
and before the formal decision of the court 
and the opinions of the justices were ren- 
dered. Two concurring opinions were writ- 
ten by Terrell, J., and Floyd, J., and a dis- 
senting opinion was written by Jones, J. 

Thereafter the State’s attorney moved for 
a re-argument before the entire bench, which 
Was denied. The charges against Leo Shei- 
ner have not yet been retried. 

It is the view of this committee that the 
decision and the majority opinions of the 
Supreme Court of Florida in the Sheiner 
case are unsound. 


IV. FIFTH AMENDMENT ATTORNEYS 


Our committee regrets to report that there 
there has been unsatisfactory progress by 
the State and local bar associations in the 
investigation and presentation of cases 
against attorneys who have invoked the fifth 
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amendment in investigations into their ac- 
tivities within the Communist Party and its 
subversive fronts. Some of these bar asso- 
ciations have been awaiting decision in the 
Sheiner case. Our committee felt that the 
delay was inadvisable and that the duty of 
each association and of each State was inde- 
pendent of the other. There has been no 
outward progress in the State of California 
which has the largest number of attorneys 
who have invoked the fifth amendment. 
There has been no material progress in the 
State of New York which is second in number. 

Our committee previously reported on and 
disapproved the assertion of a special com- 
mittee of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion that legislation was required for the 
disbarment of attorneys within that State 
encompassed by the resolutions of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association previously passed by 
the house of delegates. More recentiy the 
association of the bar of the city of New 
York appointed a special committee on the 
matter of Communist lawyers. It rendered 
a written report which was submitted to a 
meeting of that association. The conclusions 
of that committee were as follows: 

“1. That this association should approve 
the present policy of preventing persons who 
are Communists from admission to the bar. 

“2. That this association should bring dis- 
ciplinary proceedings against lawyers who 
are members of or who participate in Com- 
munist organizations with knowledge of 
their purpose. 

“3. That no additional legislation be rec- 
ommended by the association at the present 
time and until such time as it appears that 
existing legislation is inadequate to protect 
the bar and the public from Communist 
lawyers. 

“4. This committee believes that the pres- 
ent section 90 of the Judiciary Law which 
authorizes disbarment of any lawyer who is 
guilty of professional misconduct or whose 
conduct is prejudicial to the administration 
of justice is broad enough in scope to fur- 
nish a basis for disbarment of lawyers en- 
gaged in Communist activities contrary to 
their oaths to uphold the Constitution. 

“5. This committee opposes the enactment 
of legislation which would make ground for 
disbarment the mere invocation by an at- 
torney of the privilege against self-incrim- 
ination granted by the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

“6. This committee recommends that in 
any case where a member of the bar invokes 
the fifth amendment in a proper inquiry as 
to Communist activities, and there is evi- 
dence of his connection with such activities, 
the grievance committee should make such 
investigation as it deems appropriate under 
the circumstances.” 

It is significant to note that at the meeting 
of that association, which has a membership 
of 6,000, the highest number who voted on 
any of the six proposals was 158. It is re- 
ported to this committee that that associa- 
tion, at its meeting, disposed of the conclu- 
sions as follows: (1), (3), and (4) were 
approved; (2) was amended and then de- 
feated by a vote of 101 against 57; (5) was 
defeated by an unreported vote, and (6) 
was defeated by a vote of 85 to 60. 

Our committee is pleased with the recog- 
nition by the special committee of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York 
that, contrary to the view of the special 
committee of the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, no legislation is presently deemed 
necessary. 

Our committee believes that State and 
local bar associations have the duty imme- 
diately to investigate, and where warranted, 
present charges to the court or other proper 
authority against attorneys invoking the 
fifth amendment. Even more important, the 
courts at all times have the responsibility 
for the continued fitness of each attorney 
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who is its officer and has the duty of inquiry 
independently of the presentation of forma] 
charges. 

In any hearing by a bar association com- 
mittee or a board of discipline, or q court, 
the attorney under investigation has the 
duty of cooperation and of frank and full 
disclosure of pertinent facts. The attorney 
himself may be required to submit the facts 
by formal answer or by his testimony, The 
rights to remain silent and to have formal 
charge made and proof of guilt establisheq 
as in a criminal trial, do not apply in dis. 
ciplinary hearings. If any attorney refuses 
to cooperate with the court, invoking the 
fifth amendment in response to questions, 
he demonstrates his unfitness to continue as 
an officer of the court and should be dis. 
barred. 

In all these matters there is a sacred re. 
sponsibility in the bar and in the courts to 
safeguard the public interest, the standards 
of the bar and the rights of the attorney 
invoking the fifth amendment. 

V. LISTING ATTORNEY’S APPEARANCES 

In some reports of congressional in. 
vestigations subversive organizations are 
named together with the names of persons 
suspected of or charged with subversive ac. 
tivities. In some such lists attorneys are 
named who have made professional appear- 
ances in behalf of witnesses before congres- 
sional committees or of defendants in trials 
or hearings involving subversive activities, 

Your committee disapproves any inclusion 
of the appearances by such attorneys on be- 
half of congressional witnesses or defendants 
in criminal trials as evidence of subversive 
activities. 

No professional representation by any at- 
torney, so long as he is a member in good 
standing at the bar, should ever be cited as 
evidence of his subversion. To do so is 
contrary to the traditions of the profession 
and of the American concept of the right 
of counsel. 

The responsibility for any attorney's pres- 
ent membership at the bar is that of the 
court of which he is an officer and not of 
the client who retains him. Any person— 
witness or defendant—has the absolute right 
to retain any attorney unsuspended or un- 
disbarred. 

VI. ATTORNEY GENFRAL’S LISTS 


The preparation and the publication by 
the Attorney General of a list of organiza- 
tions deemed by him to be subversive is and 
should be an excellent public service as a 
source of information. However, your com- 
mittee cautions that such lists can be and 
should be only a beginning point for inquiry 
in determining the status of an individual. 

The misuse of such lists can be a cause of 
serious injury to loyal citizens. The depriva- 
tion of individual rights should be based 
upon the facts concerning each individual. 
The activities and the time of association 
of a person in such named organizations are 
far more important than the mere fact of 
membership. In the establishment of such 
facts, the individual should be cooperative 
and should be protected. Caution and care 
are of vital importance in separating the in- 
nocent, the fools, and the knaves. 

VII. INFORMERS—RESPONSIBILIT 


The use of undisclosed sources of informa- 
tion—commonly__ called informers, ‘has 
throughout the ages presented a serious 
problem. In almost every sphere, except 
employment in Government or in defense 
plants, there is ample protection afforded 
against such use. However, in employment 
a serious problem is occasionally presented by 
information from an undisclosed and, for 
reasons of security, undisclosable source. 
The serious problem of weighing national 
security against the individual rights 1s thus 
presented. 
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There has been a marked movement, (1) 
against the use of such undisclosed informa- 
tion, and (2) compelling disclosure of 
source and confrontation. It is the view of 
this committee that while the necessity for 
such use of undisclosed information should 
pe carefully guarded against and avoided 
wherever possible, nevertheless, in the ulti- 
mate determination, the national security 
must prevail. 

The individual rights must be respected 
and preserved to the extent consistent with 
national security. However, one who by his 
own conduct has created a doubt as to his 
loyalty to this country should not expect the 
Nation, or its responsible officials, to gamble 
national security on his continued status or 
on a confidence in him which does not exist. 

The evaluation of facts with safety to the 
Nation and fairness to the individual is a 

ave responsibility on those charged with 
such determination. 

Recent legislation which had the approval 
of this committee provided for the creation 
of a commission on loyalty-security prob- 
lems. The Commission has been appointed 
with, we are pleased to see, Our own past 
president, Loyd Wright, as its chairman. 

This Government Security Commission has 
the duty of the utmost importance to pro- 
vide ways and means of safeguarding the 
security of the Nation, and consistent there- 
with, of affording the utmost protection to 
the individual. 

May we repeat what we stated in the Com- 
munist Party brief, and what should never 
be forgotten: 

“There can be no individual rights or free- 
doms without national security.” 


VIII, HANDBOOK——CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS 


Infinitely more important than the great 
majority of publications which daily are dis- 
tributed throughout the country, are the 
carefully documented handbook and reports 
which have been made under the auspices 
of the American Bar Association and by con- 
gressional committees on the subject of com- 
munism. 

The brief issued by your special committee 
on Communist tactics, strategy, and objec- 
tives under the chairmanship of the late 
Austin F. Canfield, has been a landmark in 
the presentation of the case against the Com- 
munist conspiracy for world conquest. 

Particular mention must be made of the 
publication authorized by the United States 
Senate entitled, “The Communist Party of 
the United States of America: What It Is, 
How It Works—A Handbook for Americans.” 
This document, dated December 21, 1955, was 
compiled by the Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate the Administration of the Internal Se- 
curity Act and Other Internal Security Laws 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate. 

It is so valuable and authoritative that our 
subcommittee recommends its widest pos- 
sible distribution throughout the United 
States. Not only should the judiciary and 
lawyers digest its contents, but available 
means should be utilized to place it in the 
hands of groups of citizens, libraries, and of 
interested individuals. The publication is 
obtainable from the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. We are advised that the committee 
staff will respond to requests for copies as 
long as the supply is available. 

Another publication which merits the 
careful reading of the American public has 
been issued by the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities of the United States House 
of Representatives. It is entitled, “The 
American Negro in the Communist Party,” 
and is dated December 22, 1954. From this 
Teport it is encouraging to note that “the 
committee can only conclude that the vast 
Majority of Americans of the Negro race have 
Consistently resisted the blandishments and 
Weacherous promises offered them by the 
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Communist conspirators. The committee 
hopes that this detailed exposure of the true 
Communist aims and tactics in relation to 
the Negro people will serve even further to 
reduce the extremely limited and temporary 
Negro support which the Communists have 
obtained by subterfuge.” 

Our special committee expresses the ear- 
nest hope that members of the American Bar 
Association, other lawyers throughout the 
country, and the general public will give 
unremitting attention to the threat of the 
Communist Party to the preservation of 
American ideals and purposes. It is apparent 
that the Kremlin is indefatigable in its effort 
to expand Communist policies over the face 
of the earth. In their all-out effort to attain 
their goal, the Communists, chanting peace- 
ful coexistence and decrying Stalin, will stop 
at nothing to overpower and to overthrow 
the most powerful government, which of its 
very nature is tle antithesis of Communist 
principles; namely, the United States of 
America. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Herbert R. O’Conor, Chairman, Julius 
Applebaum, Jas. Madison Blackwell, 
William N. Bonner, Tracy E. Griffin, 
Egbert L. Haywood, Clarence Manion, 
Ray Murphy, Paul W. Updegraff, Rob- 
ert W. Upton. 





Premier Ben-Gurion’s Decision on Israel’s 
Jordan Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of our colleagues the 
editorial in the New York Times for 
February 23, 1956, which discusses the 
action of Premier Ben-Gurion in sus- 
pending action on the Jordan River 
power and water project. 

The editorial follows: 

JORDAN'S WATERS 


The decision of Premier David Ben-Gurion 
to refrain temporarily from resuming canal 
construction in Israel’s demilitarized zone 
along the Syrian frontier is a hopeful and 
statesmanlike development in a part of the 
world that needs both hope and statesman- 
ship. 

Israel had suspended work on its Jordan 
River power and water project more than 2 
years ago at the request of the U. N. Security 
Council. Meanwhile, an American-sponsored 
plan for division of Jordan waters among 
Israel, Lebanon, Jordan and Syria has 
crystallized and in fact been accepted in 
principle by Israel and in its technical as- 
pects by the three Arab states. The latter, 
however, have not yet given full approval of 
this eminently peaceful proposal, enormously 
advantageous though it would be to the en- 
tire region. They presumably fear that their 
cooperation with Israel would imply that 
they recognize it, something that no Arab 
state has yet been able to bring itself to do. 
Consequently, Israel has indicated its in- 
tention to go ahead on its own with the con- 
struction work already begun. 

The great danger in such &@ move now 
would be that one of the Arab states—as 
Syria, Egypt and Saudi Arabia have specifi- 
cally threatened—would thereupon begin 
shooting. Judging from past experience, 
Israel could be expected to retaliate in force: 
retaliation would breed counter-retaliation 
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and the next thing the world would know 
would be fullscale warfare with potentially 
disastrous results. So delicately balanced 
are the scales of war and peace between 
Israel and her neighbors that anything even 
so unwarlike as work on a river development 
that will bring light and life to the desert 
could set off the fatal explosion. 

Premier Ben-Gurion has evidently not can- 
celed plans for resuming Israel's Jordan 
project. He has merely postponed them to 
see what results Eric Johnston, President 
Eisenhower’s special representative, may 
achieve on his forthcoming return visit to 
the region. Mr. Johnston is expected to hold 
consultations once again in an effort to 
achieve agreement on joint use of the waters 
of the Jordan and the Yarmuk. The free 
world will hope that the recalcitrant Arab 
states will see reason at this critical mo- 
ment. This may well be one of the last 
chances to break through the grim clouds 
that are encircling the Middle East. 





Cold War, Hot War, and H. S. T. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the role 
of historian that Allan Nevins has played 
and is playing in the story of the United 
States is one of the bright spots of the 
present day. His reputation grounded in 
solid achievement of historical analysis 
is renown. His objectivity, clarity of 
purpose, brilliance, and desire to place 
things in proper perspective make his 
comments on historical matter worthy to 
be remembered and noted. In the lead 
book review of the New York Times of 
March 4, 1956, Mr. Nevins presents his 
views on former President Truman’s 
Years of Trial and Hope. Under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
insert the review in the Recorp: 

CoLtpD War, Hor War, AND H. S. T.—THE 

THEME OF Mr. TRUMAN’S SECOND VOLUME 


Is AMERICAN LEADERSHIP IN THE FREE 
WorLp 





(By Allan Nevins) 


Harry S. Truman’s second volume is even 
more important than the first. Covering 6 
years instead of 1, and a wide variety of 
topics from the hydrogen bomb to Adlai 
Stevenson’s 1952 campaign, it is less tightly 
organized and hence less absorbing; but 
again it is the record of a series of crises 
courageously faced, and its scope adds to its 
impressiveness. Most of the crises have 
one center—the cold war. The first volume 
(“Year of Decisions”) was the story of Mr. 
Truman’s realization that when Russia and 
the West (as Churchill puts it) lost in their 
common foe their sole bond, the Soviet 
Union became our implacable enemy. This 
larger volume (which with the first makes 
up the Book-of-the-Month choice for 
March) tells how he dealt with the enmity. 
That is, it relates how he, with manful help- 
ers, created a bipartisan foreign policy, put 
the Marshall plan into effect, built up the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, foiled 
the Berlin blockade, and finally met the 
Korean invasion with instant action—know- 
ing that “if this were allowed to go un- 
challenged it would mean a third world 
war.” 

Once more decision making is the key- 
note of Harry Truman’s memoir. He may 
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well go down in history as the man of de- 
cision. In assuming one terrible responsi- 
bility after another he never struck an un- 
certain note; and “once a decision was made, 
I did not worry about it afterward.” He dif- 
fered from his predecessor, who sometimes 
made judgments casually, in giving inten- 
sive study to his problems. As he said in 
his first volume, he brought to them every- 
thing he had. He also differed from Roose- 
velt in his’ use of expert advisers. The 
buoyant F. D. R. leaned heavily on court fa- 
vorites like Harry L. Hopkins; Truman re- 
lied on the counsel of hard-headed experts— 
but, never overawed, he always kept the final 
word for himself. 

Next to his power of decision, the trait 
that impresses most is his simple-minded 
honesty; a type of honesty that makes him 
unique among our Presidents. It is so un- 
complicated, so two-dimensional, so lacking 
in overtones. Some of his other qualities 
remind us of greater or lesser statesmen. 
His rapid, combative, hard-hitting approach 
to issues is reminiscent of the more versa- 
tile T. R. His conscientious examination 
of public questions and grinding hard work 
recall Grover Cleveland. Even his capacity 
for decision had a counterpart in Polk’s 
and Jackson’s. But his ingenuous sincerity 
is all his own. Perhaps it was because he 
did not see the subtle intricacy of great 
issues as Woodrow Wilson saw it, because 
he lacked the sense of political complexity 
so marked in F. D. R., that he marched 
straight ahead. He had no evasions, no 
maneuvers, and almost no reticences. He 
said what he thought, and acted as he spoke. 
This single-minded honesty, whatever his 
limitations, gives his career a real loftiness 
of tone. 

By the end of his hectic first year, Mr. 
Truman had no illusion that still greater 
storms did not lie ahead. Germany and 
Japan were defeated, the United Nations had 
been established, the American economy had 
been converted to peace. But the Red Star, 
rising fast, threw its baleful rays over all 
Europe and Asia. Stalin had used Yalta and 
Potsdam to draw a line from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic, to seize nearly everything east 
of that furrow and to menace everything 
west of it. He threatened Greece, Turkey, 
and Iran. China was divided between Com- 
munists and Nationalists, each so intran- 
sigent that even without the abundant Allied 
bungling, the quarrels between our China 
Ambassador Patrick J. Hurley and State De- 
partment agents, and the Russian gift of 
Manchuria to Communist forces, all efforts 
to unify the country would probably have 
failed. Western Europe was near collapse. 
The atomic bomb offered a pressing world 
problem. At home Truman’s Fair Deal pro- 
gram brought all reactionary elements into 
the battleline, and the election of the Re- 
publican-controlled 80th Congress presaged 
a deadlock in government. 

Altogether, Truman had reason to recall 
Wilson’s remark that the Presidency is an 
office where a man must put on his war paint. 
Sometimes he needed all his belligerent re- 
siliency. He notes, for example, that at one 
and the same time he had to cope with the 
problem of aid to Greece and Turkey; a dif- 
ference with British Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin over Palestine policy; cuts by the econ- 
omy bloc of the 80th Congress that threat- 
ened vital services; Gen. George C. Marshall's 
attendance at his first Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference; events in Indonesia, Argentina, 
and China; Senator Kenneth McKellar’s ob- 
struction of the atomic energy program by 
his opposition to the appointment of David 
E. Lilienthal to head the program; the bill 
for the unification of the armed services; and 
his own plans for the 1948 campaign. But he 
was never overwhelmed, and always kept his 
eves on the one paramount matter: American 
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leadership of the free nations of Europe and 
Asia. 

In foreign affairs he was far more success- 
ful than in his domestic program. For one 
reason, American sentiment became almost 
a unit in antagonism to Russia; it rose to the 
Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, point 4, 
and the Berlin airlift not only with resolution 
but with enthusiasm. Like Truman, the 
people saw that Stalin had betrayed them 
and civilization, and were deeply angered. 
For another reason Truman had abler co- 
adjutors in foreign affairs and put more 
energy, planning, and imagination into them. 
Probably the suppression of partisanship be- 
yond the ocean edge heightened it at home. 
At any rate, Mr. Truman laments repeated 
defeats in his battle “to improve the lot of 
the general public in working conditions, 
health risks, and long-range social security.” 
That the 80th Congress was not much worse 
than the southern Democrat-Republican 
coalition in the 79th he does not mention. 
Nor does he note how great a political wind- 
fall the 80th Congress finally became to the 
Truman Democrats. 

Because his domestic policies had so check- 
ered a history, Mr. Truman's chief omissions 
occur in this field. He steers warily around 
any account of the battle between Secretary 
of Defense Louis Johnson and the rebellious 
admirals, or the events leading to Johnson’s 
resignation. In his courageous discussion of 
civil liberties he does not discuss his red- 
herring remark on the Hiss case. He is silent 
about an unhappy choice he made for the 
Attorney Generalship and the ensuing diffi- 
culties. The unfortunate Pauley report on 
Japanese reparations—which called for the 
virtual elimination of Japan’s heavy indus- 
try—he passes over. Mr. Truman was the 
greatest veto President since Cleveland, and 
his vetoes were much to his credit. But we 
are left wondering why a man of his long 
senatorial experience was unable to do more 
to influence legislation in its gestative stages. 

These omissions, however, do not matter 
much; the great story is that of emergent 
American leadership in the world debate, 
and Mr. Truman tells it with novel facts and 
touches of quiet drama. Often he gives the 
tale real gusto. With good reason, he is 
proud of his part in bringing Israel- into 
existence, and gives that chapter three times 
the space allotted the Berlin blockade. At 
moments he lost patience with the Zionist 
extremists, as with the Arabs, the State De- 
partment, and the British Foreign Office. 
But he never relinquished his demand for 
“a solution that would give the Jews a home- 
land in which they might safely build their 
future.” With equal reason, he is proud of 
his part in the crucial decision of February 
1946 to rescue Greece and Turkey from the 
Russian maw. He was yindicating our basic 
ideals and traditions. 

Most of all, he is proud of the Korean 
story, to which he gives almost one-third of 
this book. Word of the North Korean attack 
came June 24, 1950. That was a Saturday; 
Truman was in Independence. By Monday 
night Secretary of State Acheson's sugges- 
tion of a special meeting of the U.N. Security 
Council had been carried out; Truman, back 
in Washington, had determined to throw 
American forces into the struggle and sent 
instructions to Gen. Douglas MacArthur; he 
was ready to present his decision to congres- 
sional leaders Tuesday morning. All his ad- 
visers had shared his own conviction. This 
was that “whatever had to be done to meet 
this aggression had to be done.” Within a 
few days every nation was informed that 
America considered resistance yital as a sym- 
bol of the strength and determination of the 
West. Acheson pointed out that the unanim- 
ity first evinced in Washington could hardly 
last, and he was right. ut it lasted long 
enough. 
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When later a group of bitter enemies call 
this conflict “Mr. Truman’s war,” he oie 
accept the name as a badge of honor. a 
time came when the war had to be ane 
within limits. Had MacArthur had his = 
American strength might have been SO a 
bogged in a desperate Asiatic struggle that 
we would have been powerless to help Eu. 
rope. (Obviously General MacArthur thinks 
differently, and has said so more than once.) 
A deep resentment runs through Mr. Try. 
man’s story of how the General tried ‘to force 
his hand, and how, by relieving the Genera} 
of his commands on April 11, 1951, he replied 
with a smashing vindication of the suprem- 
acy of the civil power over the military arm 
“Who does Truman think he is?—the Pres. 
dent?” was the caption a sympathetic ear. 
toonist used. That was precisely what mr. 
Truman thought. 

Strong conviction, indeed, runs through the 
whole book. Mr. Truman’s reading of history 
has helped give him a set of principles, ele. 
mentary but clear, which he applies without 
flinching. When he likes people, he likes 
them very much; when he dislikes them, he 
detests them. But most of all he stands for 
principle. Whatever one’s feelings are on 
particular issues, no matter how much one 
may disagree with some of his decisions ang 
methods, it would be difficult to deny Mr. 
Truman’s principles. Because of his firm 
grasp of principle, he made these 6 years as 
lustrous as they were stormy, raised not only 
America but the free West to a new level of 
strength, and placed civilization forever in 
his debt. 


Time Is Getting Short 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the REcorD an editorial appear- 
ing in the March 3, 1956, issue of the 
Dakota Farmer, which is published by 
W. J. Allen and H. H. Allen at Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. I think the editorial is indica- 
tive of the thinking of our farm people 
concerning farm legislation before this 
Congress, and I wanted to point out that 
our rural areas are more than just a little 
concerned as to the progress being made 
on agricultural legislation. 

The editorial follows: 

TIME Is GETTING SHORT 

When the present congressional session 
began, handlers of farm legislation set Feb- 
ruary 15 as the deadline for completing work 
on the 1956 farm bill. 

Before the end of January, the deadline 
for enactment had been pushed ahead to 
April 1. Whether. that date will hold, or 
whether still more time will be needed, who 
can say? On-legislation of this kind, debate 
inside committee is always hot, and differ- 
ences have to be ironed out before the meas- 
ure goes to the floors of the Senate and the 
House. After that, debate is still hotter and 
tends to lengthen out. 

Time is getting short. If nature brings 
us an early planting season, farmers may 
have to start field work before the new legis- 
lation gives them any key to future opera- 
tions. Uncomfortable to think about. 
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What Lent Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, one of 
the great citizens of southern California 
is a prominent lawyer by the name of 
Joseph S. Scott. I have had the pleasure 
of knowing him ever since I was a little 
boy, and my late father before me knew 
him as a friend. Besides his long-time 
career aS a practicing lawyer in Cali- 
fornia, he has taken a lifelong active 
interest in the Republican Party. He 
isa Knight of St. Gregory, a Knight of 
Malta, a Knight-of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and is a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In the Los Angeles Express 
there is an article written by him en- 
titled “What Lent Means to Me.” His 
comments are short, sweet, and moving, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I will say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, who sits on my 
right on the floor of the Senate, that I 
have known Mr. Joseph Scott for ap- 
proximately 43 years. It so happens that 
he delivered the commencement address 
at Creighton University, in Omaha, in 
1913, when I received my degree of 
bachelor of arts. At that time he was 
one of the leading lawyers of this coun- 
try. I am very happy and pleased to 
know that he is still active in his profes- 
sion and that he is well and continues 
to lead a rather arduous life in Los An- 
geles, Calif. I wish to extend my felici- 
tations to Mr. Scott on this occasion. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
very much, and I am sure that Mr. Scott 
is known personally to some of the other 
Members of the Senate. I am sure they, 
too, would wish to join in the felicita- 
tions of my friend from Wyoming, in 
which, of course, I, too, join. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat LENT MEANS TO ME 
(By Hon. Joseph Scott) 

Lent recalls to my memory the lessons of 
my illiterate Irish mother. She taught me 
that for 40 days the lowly Nazarene went 
cut into the desert alone to pray and con- 
template the vanity of all earthly things. 
“Learn of me,” He said, “for I am meek and 
humble of heart.” 

I am reminded that the worldly Cardinal 
Richelieu in his more spiritual moments, 


during the midnight hours of Lent, said, “In 
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silence and at night the conscience feels that 
man should rise to nobler ends than power.” 

It impresses upon me in the spirit of that 
type of contemplation in this age of godless 
science and atheistic philosophy, and intel- 
lectual cynicism, that if we are to survive 
with the spirit of the Founding Fathers we 
must recall in silence and self-contemplation 
the virtues of the exultations of Christ. “By 
this shall all men know that ye are My dis- 
ciples, that ye love one another.” 





It Is National Policy To Preserve Historic 
Buildings of National Significance for 
the Inspiration and Benefit of the 


People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the act of Congress of August 
21, 1935—Forty-ninth Statutes, page 
666, Sixteenth United States Code— 
states that it is a national policy to pre- 
serve for public use historic sites, build- 
ings, and objects of national significance 
for the inspiration and benefit of the 
people of the United States. 

In spite of this great act, the estab- 
lishment of an Advisory Board on Na- 
tional Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, 
and Monuments by the Congress, and 
the chartering by the Congress of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
the General Services Administrator 
seems to be engaged in a massive at- 
tempt to flout the spirit of the law. 

During recent months the Nation's 
Capital has seen the General Services 
Administrator recommending the razing 
of the historic Civil Service Building. 

The Charleston, S. C., Post of February 
17, 1956, reports that the century-old 
customhouse in Charleston, one of the 
oldest and most imposing buildings in 
the Nation, is 1 of 31 old Government 
buildings being surveyed with a view 
to tearing them down. 

The destruction of the Civil Service 
Building in Washington, D. C., was 
strongly protested by members of the 
Commission of Fine Arts and by many 
leading citizens. 

In Charleston, S. C., Gustav F. Do- 
scher, Jr., collector of customs for the 
Charleston district, said the proposed 
demolition of Charleston’s historic Cus- 
tomhouse was sheer folly, and Samuel 
G. Stoney, incoming president of the 
Charleston Society for the Preservation 
of Old Buildings, said the loss would be 
“a lamentable one for Charleston.” 





Newspapers throughout South Caro- 
lina have carried editorials strongly op- 
posing the razing of the customhouse. 
Among these have been the Charleston 
News and Courier, and the State, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C. These are the leading 
newspapers of South Carolina. 

I include the text of two bills which 
I have introduced to cope with this 
alarming situation, as well as articles 
from several South Carolina newspapers. 

Legislation alone cannot remedy the 
situation. There must be a willingness 
on the part of the administration to see 
that the national policy of the United 
States as stated by the Congress is car- 
ried out. 

The text of the two bills and the arti- 
cles follow: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $50,000 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
be expended by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the National Park Service in making 
a survey (as authorized by sec. 2 (b) 
of the act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 
16 U. S. C., sec. 462 (b))) of historic sites, 
buildings, and objects owned by the United 
States and administered by the departments, 
agencies, and independent establishments 
of the Federal Government, for the purpose 
of determining which possess exceptional 
value as commemorating or illustrating the 
history of the United States. 





Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $50,000 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
be expended by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the National Park Service in com- 
pleting the nationwide survey of historic 
and archeologic sites, buildings, and ob- 
jects authorized by section 2 (b) of the act 
of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U. S. C., 
sec. 462 (b)), for the purpose of determining 
which possess exceptional value as com- 
memorating or illustrating the history of 
the United States. 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) Post of 
February 17, 1956] 
CUSTOMHOUSE May BE RAZED—OLD BUILDING 

Too CostLy To OPERATE 


(By Belvin Horres) 


Charleston’s century-old Customhouse, 
one of the oldest and most imposing in the 
Nation, may be doomed by an economy move. 

Government officials in Washington said 
today the Customhouse begun in 1849, is 
one of 31 old Government buildings being 
surveyed with a view to tearing them down 
in order to save money. 

The survey of the Charleston Customhouse 
is under way now. 

It is expected to be completed by April 
30. It appears now, according to top offi- 
cials of the Public Buildings Service of the 
General Services Administration, that the 
building will be razed. 

Operations now carried on at the Cus- 
tomhouse would be transferred to a new 
Federal building due to be constructed here 
under a lease-purchase agreement. 

Officials said plans are now in preparation 
for the construction of the new Federal 
building. 
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Such a building to house the post office 
and other Federal agencies has been planned 
for a site on Meeting Street just opposite 
the center for many years. 

NO FUNDS NOW 


A special correspondent for the Charleston 
Evening Post in Washington said that funds 
for such construction are not in the cur- 
rent budget, but will probably be included 
in the budget for the fiscal year 1958. 

The survey of the Charleston Customhouse 
is being conducted under the supervision of 
W. A. Schmidt, deputy director of building 
management for the Public Buildings Serv- 
ice, and J. E. Strawser, administrative officer 
of the Public Buildings Service. 

The Public Buildings Service believes the 
only solution to the economic problem of 
operating old buildings is to replace them. 

An official of the service said today that 
savings in maintenance costs will pay for 
the razing of the Customhouse within 5 
years. 

The Service would not comment on a sug- 
gestion that the building might be used as 
a@ museum. 

The survey of the Customhouse is part of 
an overall survey of buildings more than 
100 years old, the Service said. The other 
buildings involved were not identified. 

The customhouse houses the collector of 
customs and his staff, the Charleston office 
of the United States Weather Bureau; head- 
quarters of the Charleston district of the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers, the 
Public Health Service, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and the Charleston 
quarantine station and the Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Plant Quarantine 
and Entomology. 

The building is located at the southeast 
corner of East Bay and Market Street. It was 
authorized in 1847 at which time $130,000 
was appropriated for site purchase. 

Construction was begun in the summer in 
1849 and after innumerable changes in plans 
and design and interruptions caused by the 
War Between the States, was completed in 
1879 at a cost of $2,805,448.13. 

Later changes in plans, alterations and 
modifications boosted the total cost of over 
$3 million. 

There were 19 separate acts of Congress 
necessary to obtain the needed appropria- 
tions. Some of the acts called for halting of 
construction and others called for resump- 
tion of construction. 

Federal funds were cut off shortly before 
the War Between the States. During subse- 
quent bombardments of Charleston by Union 
Forces, the building sustained hits which 
caused considerable damage. 

A year after the war's end the Federal 
Government appropriated $20,000 to preserve 
the unfinished work. Two acts of Congress 
in 1870 authorized resumption of the work. 

By then many of the plans and specifica- 
tions had been lost or destroyed and it was 
necessary to draw new plans. Many believe 
the original plans call for the building to 
have been topped by a dome. 


FINISHED IN 1879 


During the war a quarry at Hastings, N. Y., 
from which the marble had come, was filled 
in or closed but a similar grade of marble 
was located at Tuckahoe, N. J., and in the 
summer of 1879, the building was completed 
and occupied. 

The building was severely damaged in the 
great earthquake of 1886 when damage to the 
east and west porticoes was sustained. 

This damage was repaired in 1887. Since 
that time the building has withstood the 
ravages of hurricanes in 1893, 1911 and 1940 
as well as the tornadoes of 1938 which passed 
almost directly over it. 

The building is of heavy masonry con- 
struction on individual piles 30 to 40 feet 
long. The foundation brick masonry is a 
series of walls 13 to 14 feet on center gen- 
erally in each direction, 
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The building at the first floor level is 149 
feet long, east and west, and 71 feet wide. 
At ground level the overall dimension is 
about 260 feet east and west. 

It is classical in design and monumental 
in character. The exterior stone columns 
and pilasters are on the Corinthian order. 
It towers above other landmarks on the 
waterfront and has long been a center of 
interest and has served as an impressive 
landmark to ships entering and leaving the 
port. 

Ironically, the building and its history is 
expected to be the feature article in the 
March issue of the Customs Magazine, with 
an imposing picture of the building being 
the front page cover picture. 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) Post of 
February 18, 1956] 


STRONG PROTESTS REGISTERED AGAINST RAZING 
CUSTOMHOUSE 


Voices were raised here today in protest 
against any plan to raze Charleston’s historic 
Customhouse. 

An announcement yesterday from Wash- 
ington that the building, begun in 1849 and 
completed in 1879, was being considered for 
abandonment and razing brought a pledge 
from Representative L. MENDEL RIVERS that 
he would introduce legislation to block such 
a move. 

Gustav F. Doscher, Jr., collector of cus- 
toms for the Charleston District, said the 
proposed demolition was sheer folly, and 
Samuel G. Stoney, incoming president of 
the Charleston Society for the Preservation 
of Old Buildings, said the loss would be a 
lamentable one for Charleston. 

The imposing structure, located at East 
Bay and Market Streets, was said by the 
Public Buildings Service of the General Serv- 
ices Administration to be among 31 Gov- 
ernment buildings more than 100 years old 
that are undergoing an engineering survey 
with a view to abandonment and razing. 

Both Mr. Doscher and Mr. RIVERS expressed 
surprise that the building is being con- 
sidered for razing. 

Under present plans, activities now car- 
ried on in the customhouse would be trans- 
ferred to a new Federal building to be con- 
structed here under the Government’s lease- 
purchase policy. 

Mr. Doscher commented that “they have 
been talking about a new Federal building 
here since I was a child and nothing has 
been done.” 

Federal officials in Washington said that, 
while no funds are in the budget for such a 
building, plans for the structure are active 
and funds are expected to be provided in 
fiscal 1958. 

Jack Krawcheck, president of the Society 
for the Preservation of Old Buildings, also 
protested the proposed razing as ‘“‘a great loss 
to Charleston if it is carried out.” 

A spokesman for the society, who requested 
that he not be identified, suggested the site 
as an excellent one for a new county library 
or a nautical museum, 


Mr. Doscher, in his argument for retaining 
the building, listed its central location to all 
users of services offered in the building, ade- 
quate parking facilities, and its suitability to 
present and future needs of the waterfront. 

The survey of the building, now underway. 
is expected to be completed by April 30 and 
a decision on its future will then be made. 

The survey is being conducted under su- 
pervision of W. A. Schmidt, deputy director 
of building management for the public 
buildings service, and J. E. Strawser, admin- 
istrative officer of the public building service. 

The customhouse houses the collector of 
customs and his staff, the Weather Bureau, 
headquarters of the Charleston district of the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers, the 
Public Health Service, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and the Charleston 
Quarantine Station, and the Department of 
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[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of February 22, 1956] 


SAVE THE CUSTOMHOUSE 


The proposed razing of the Customhouse 
is, in the words of Collector of Customs Gys. 
tav F. Doscher, Jr., “sheer folly.” The News 
and Courier agrees wholeheartedly with mr 
Doscher. What the Government has pro. 
posed is the destruction of one of Charlies. 
ton’s major landmarks and civic assets, 

We are firmly committed to economy in 
Government operations. If a public builq. 
ing has outlived its usefulness for a particy. 
lar Purpose, its future use should be open to 
discussion. Therefore, we are not opposed to 
the Government’s survey of the custom. 
house. We will await with interest a report 
on operating costs. 

However, Mr. Doscher, who has reason to 
know, points out that the customhouse has 
a central location and adequate parking 
space. He states that the building is suiteg 
to present and future needs of waterfront 
activity. The view of.the collector of cys. 
toms should carry weight with the Govern. 
ment. 

Under the Government plan, the razing 
of the customhouse would follow the erec. 
tion of a Federal office building. As of now, 
there is no firm evidence that a Federal 
building will be built here in the near future, 

Even if a Federal building were constructed 
and the customhouse shown to be grossly 
unsuitable for present-day needs, demolition 
of the century-old building is unthinkable, 
As our news story said Saturday, it is “classi. 
cal in design and monumental in character.” 
In short, it is a magnificent public building, 

The suggestion that it be utilized as a 
museum, in the event the Government 
abandons it, merits close study. In exterior 
design, it is similar to many of the great 
museums of this country. Its interior lay- 
out might be well adapted to museum use, 
The customhouse is of stone construction. 
Certainly, the valuable collections of the 
Charleston Museum should be housed ina 
more impressive and safe building than the 
present structure on Rutledge Avenue. 

Whatever action is taken on the custom- 
house, demolition should not be considered. 
The proposal is sheer folly. 


[From the Columbia (S. C.) State of February 
25, 1936] 


CHARLESTON’S CUSTOMHOUSE 


It seems that Washington has come up 
with another brilliant piece of planning. 
Now it announces the Government's inten- 
tion of abandoning and demolishing the 
old Charleston customhouse which has been 
a@ landmark for almost three-quarters of 4 
century, the subject of picture post cards 
and a favorite point of interest to be pointed 
out by guides to tourists. 

In a more realistic and materialistic view, 
with the port of Charleston increasing its 
business in freight shipping and still some 
passenger work going on—on freighters if not 
luxury passenger liners—there would seem 
to be a need for a Customhouse in its origi- 
nal function, with a prospect of an increase 
in the future. 

If the building should not be needed for its 
original function it could certainly be uti- 
lized for some good and profitable purpose 
either by the Federal Government, the city 
of Charleston, or some interested private 
group. Housing for various activities and 
organization offices is always at a premium. 

This is another Government plan which, 
along with certain others that could be men- 
tioned, that to our way of thinking come 
close to the answer to the _ rhetorical 
question, “How stupid can you get?” It is 
gratifying that Representative Rivers has 
promised to introduce a bill, if necessary, to 
save the Federal Government from itself in 
this particular case. 
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HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
connection with the so-called highly con- 
troversial farm problem which is now 
pefore the Senate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp an article entitled “Econom- 
ies and Finance—The Farm Problem in 
Politics,” written by Edward H. Collins, 
and published in the New York Times of 


March 5, 1956. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
EcoONOMICS AND FINANCE—THE F'ARM PROBLEM 
IN POLITICS 


(By Edward H. Collins) 


Early last year the strategists of the oppo- 
sition “rediscovered” the farm problem and 
decided that, unless and until something 
better should turn up, this wculd be the 
No. 1 issue in the Presidential campaign. 

Apparently nothing better has turned up, 
for as we move into the year of the election 
itself one thing is clear. The opposition may 
or may not succeed in wrestling the nine 
farm belt States from the somewhat uncer- 
tain grip of the Republicans, but at least it 
has won a preliminary tussle in which suc- 
cess was perhaps a tactical necessity. 

It has succeeded in wresting the farm 
problem out of the hands of the economists. 
From now until November less and less will 
be heard about the farm problem, and more 
and more about the plight of the American 
farmer. 

BACK TO ECONOMISTS 


Once the election is over the plight of the 
farmer will revert to its normal status as an 
economic problem and will be turned back 
to the economists. The economists are not 
likely to be worried on that score. They 
knew that their custodianship of the prob- 
lem is in no permanent danger. What does 
worry them during this, as during previous 
similarly painful interludes, is that they can 
never be sure that the problem handed back 
to them after the election will be the same 
one the policitians borrowed. 

That problem, as most economists will 
recall, was never regarded as insoluble. Nor 
could it be described under any reasonable 
definition of the term as critical. Admit- 
tedly it had its serious aspects. But it is 
probably safe to say that 90 percent of the 
difficulty here could be traced more or less 
directly to the nostrums of the politicians— 
hostrums whose counterparts on the shelves 
of our drug stores went out with the passage 
of the Pure Food and Drugs Act early in the 
century. 

If in the course of its political transmuta- 
tion the problem has seemed to assume un- 
Suspectedly formidable proportions, this can 
be dismissed to a very large degree as an 
election year illusion. And like most such 
illusions, this one can be explained without 
resort to the supernatural. 

POLITICAL ARTFULNESS 

The explanation is to be found in the 
Selection of the right statistics and political 
artfulness in the employment of these sta- 
tistics, with particular emphasis on such de- 
vices as the meaningless comparison, the 
calculated omission, and the unstated but 
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implied assumption. Let us consider 1 or 2 
random examples of each of these. 

One will find a little of each of these tech- 
niques in a statement that recently made 
the headlines because of the news value of 
its author. That was the statement to the 
effect that farm prices had declined by 15 
points during the 3 years of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

The implied conclusion here was that 
flexible price supports had been a failure. 
The statistic in this case was eminently cor- 
rect, but it was made less than valueless by 
what was omitted, and by two implied as- 
sumptions that didn’t happen to be true. 

What was omitted was that prices had 
started their decline back in 1951 under the 
previous administration, and that they had 
fallen farther in the 21 months immediately 
prior to January 1951, than they had in the 
entire 3 years that Mr. Eisenhower was in 
office. The implied assumptions behind the 
reference to flexible supports were that prices 
had not declined under high, rigid supports, 
and that flexible supports had been in effect 
ever since January 1953. Actually, of the 
entire price decline up to that time about 82 
percent had occurred under high, rigid sup- 
ports. Flexible supports didn’t become fully 
effective until 1955. 

EDGED ARGUMENT 


As an example how a two-edged argument 
can be used so that only the side you wish 
to be seen is visible, take the high-powered 
political argument that the farmer “hasn't 
had his proportionate share of the recent 
prosperity.’’ One could, of course, reply that 
such things, in a mixed economy, have a way 
of evening up over the long run. While the 
farm politician publicly deplores the fact 
that farm prices have been below parity since 
the fall of 1952, he is strangely reticent about 
price relationships prior to that time. 

The facts are, of course, that over a period 
of almost 11 years before that there had been 
only about 15 months in which farm prices 
were not above nonfarm prices; that during 
much of the period they were much higher, 

A more constructive reply is that. thanks 
to the high level employment philosophy 
recognized today by both political parties, the 
American consumer is spending more for food 
than ever before in history, a fact which 
largely explains why we have witnessed no 
such disastrous collapse of farm prices in 
this postwar period as those that followed 
World War I and the stock market crash of 
1929. 

But if the picture drawn by the farm 
politicians is not the near-caricature that it 
appears to be to nonpolitically trained eyes 
of this observer, then certainly it is high time 
that the American farmer was made aware of 
the insecurity of his position. Plainly he 
was seriously insensitive to his plight as re- 
cently as last year. 
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HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the REcorp an 
editorial that was reprinted from the 
Western Farm Life in the Tempe Daily 
News. This editorial very graphically 
portrays the benefits of reclamation in 
dollars and cents: 
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DoEs RECLAMATION Pay? 


Several months ago the president of Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Association, V. I. 
Corbell, presented a check to Interior Secre- 
tary McKay as the final payment on the 
initial features of this Arizona project con- 
structed by the Government. 

Corbell gave an almost unbelievable word 
picture of how the initial project construc- 
tion gave the needed protection and stability 
that come with an adequate and controlled 
water supply. And of how hydroelectric 
power made possible relief to waterlogged 
land and provided additional water supplies 
by pumping from underground. 

Comparing the area, as we know it today, 
with what it was before initial project fea- 
tures were built by the Government, it was 
shown that assessed land values have in- 
creased 20 times, that the $57 million of crops 
grown annually is 20 times greater than the 
preproject production with cumulative value 
of production now in excess of $1 billion. 

The present population of Maricopa 
County of 500,000 is about 35 times greater 
than it was in 1910. In 1954 the bank 
clearings in Phoenix were about $4 billion, 
and retail sales $537 million. The project 
has constructed facilities valued at $78 mil- 
lion, and has paid more than $21 million in 
interest on the bonds held by investors all 
over the United States. This reflects a sus- 
taining and prosperous economy. 

From the original Federal investment in 
the Salt River project, a loan from the Gov- 
ernment of $10,166,000 (approximately one- 
seventh the cost of a battleship), the United 
States Treasury has received since 1934, in 
income and excise taxes from Maricopa 
County alone, more than $609 million. The 
original Federal investment has been re- 
turned 600 times in 20 years. 





Central Intelligence Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I am including a recent editorial ap- 
pearing in the New York World-Tele- 
gram of February 25, 1956, in support of 
H. R. 7504, 1 of the 77 bills which it was 
my privilege to introduce in the House of 
Representatives to implement the rec- 
ommendations of the second Hoover 


Commission. 
The editorial follows: 
Tu1s ONE Is ESSENTIAL 

In its report on our intelligence agen- 
cies, and more particularly the Central In- 
telligence Agency which is overall top dog, 
the Hoover Commission said, in effect: “We 
are pretty fair, but”: 

It was deeply concerned about the lack of 
adequate information from behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

And it went on to report other findings 
which led to the conclusion that our intelli- 
gence is not as good as it ought to be. It 
ought to be superlative. 

“Intelligence,” said the Hoover task force, 
“deals with all things which should be known 
in advance of initiating a course of action.” 

Whatever we do, militarily, politically, dip- 
lomatically economically, in world affairs is 
hit-or-miss unless it is based on facts. 

Our ability to exist and survive in this 
kind of world depends on assembiing the 
facts, faithfully and promptly. And then 
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on correct evaluation of the facts. There is 
evidence that we have missed on both proints, 
too often. 

That could be fatal. 

The Central Intelligence Agency is a big, 
top-secret, costly operation. Nobody in it 
will tell you the time of day. We don’t want 
em to. But: 

“The people who support these operations 
are entitled to assurance that the investment 
is paying dividends.” 

So said the Hoover Commission. So, in 
effect, said President Eisenhower, who then 
appointed an independent, civilian commit- 
tee to keep watch on the CIA. An able com- 
mittee, tco. 

Now the Senate Rules Committee has 
cleared a resolution creating a Senate-House 
committee to do the same thing. This, the 
Hoover Commission also recommended. It 
makes good sense. 

Congress ought to know whether the CIA 
is doing its job. It ought not to just think 
it is doing O. K. It ought to know, posi- 
tively. 

This joint committee is the way to know. 
Senate and House should pass this resolution 
as an urgent safeguard of our national in- 
terest. 


Congressional Courtesy: Common 
Courtesy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
never been able to understand a political 
philosophy which is predicated on 
making someone else a whipping boy 
as a means of promoting our own ideas 
or ends. And I have a special repug- 
nance toward using the privilege of a 
congressional committee as a license to 
browbeat a witness, regardless of 
whether he belongs to my political party 
or that of the opposition. 


The following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond, taken from the March 4 issue of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, emphasizes 
the stigma that attaches to congres- 
sional deliberations in such displays, 
and I hope it will serve to remind our 
membership that we do a disservice to 
the cause we promote when we resort 
to tactics that are highhanded or 
abusive: 

CRUDE TREATMENT OF SECRETARY BENSON AT 
HEARING A BLOT ON CONGRESS 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON, March 3.—From the time 
they permitted a midget to be plopped on 
J. P. Morgan’s knee in 1933 to the occasion 
when they read into the public record the 
most abusive charges, unsworn and un- 
supported, against Chief Justice-designate 
Earl Warren in 1954, congressional hearings 
have at times subjected people, including 
the most responsible public Officials, to 
pretty shoddy, unsightly, and unseemly 
treatment. 

These flagrant abuses of power hurt gov- 
ernment, hurt Congress and hurt individ- 
uals. Although the abuses are the exception 
rather than the rule, they shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed. 

This time it is the House Agriculture 
Committee which the other day put on a 
contrived sideshow and political lynching 
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party directed at Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson and Under Secretary True D. 
Morse. 

From the moment the hearing opened it 
was evident that the committee was after 
Mr. Benson, not after information, and with 
boos, catcalls, and other disturbances per- 
mitted from the audience, Chairman Haro._p 
D. CooLEey, Democrat, of North Carolina, 
was off to the races, shouting his questions 
and splashing mud in every direction. 

An hour before the hearing was to begin, 
a large delegation of members of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union from South Dakota, 
wearing propaganda buttons reading “We 
got a date in 1956—Parity” and all com- 
mitted to one side of the price-support de- 
bate, were admitted to the committee room 
and occupied most of the public seats. Later 
the guards had to turn away 75 other persons 
what wanted to listen. 

Chairman Coo.Ley, treating the Secretary 
of Agriculture with the concern and objec- 
tivity which a prosecuting attorney gives to 
a four-time offender in a police court, mo- 
nopolized the questioning—rather like— 
“when are you going to stop beating the 
farmer?’—to the exclusion of nearly the en- 
tire membership of his docile committee col- 
leagues. 

Mr. Coo.trey took up the entire morning 
session and a good part of the afternoon, 
deriding Mr. Benson and, the next day, Mr. 
Morse with innuendo and insinuation. 

At the end of Mr. Benson’s day in the dock, 
Mr. Coo.Ley had the irony to apologize to 
the other members of his committee for not 
allowing them to ask questions and sug- 
gested blandly that, of course, he was only 
asking the questions they would have wanted 
to ask if he had allowed them a bit of time. 

Mr. CooLey did not allow Mr. Benson to 
sum his own views but he summed them up 
for him by saying that from the testimony 
his farmers ‘“‘wouldn’t know whether they 
had Santa Claus by the beard or a bear by 
the tail.” And Mr. Coo.ey left this cryptic 
remark to explain itself. 

The next day Mr. CooLey, centering his 
fire on Mr. Morse, accused him and Mr. Ben- 
son of insincerity and cowardice for not 
taking 90 percent-of-parity price supports 
from cotton and tobacco, purposely over- 
looking the fact that 90 percent supports are 
required by law. 

Some might say that this was a bad day 
for Messrs. Benson and Morse. I suspect we 
will come to see that this was a bad day for 
Congress because it was disserved by an 
abusive committee wich, in the end, dis- 
credited itself. 

An exchange student from Oxford Uni- 
versity remarked after watching the hear- 
ing: “In England we treat our prisoners with 
more respect than this committee extended 
to a member of the United States Cabinet.” 


Desire Yields to Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Fort Dodge (Iowa) Messenger and 
Chronicle of March 1, 1956: 

DEsIRE YIELDS TO DuTY 
He could have chosen retirement, a life of 


ase and relaxation which none can deny he 
has justly earned. 
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He could have followed his own persona] 
wishes and those of his family by Moving int 
the Gettysburg, Pa., home which has Such an 
obvious appeal for him. 

He needs no more honor or respect from the 
American people, nor from the free world— 
what honors has he not already won? 

But Dwight D. Eisenhower has put duty 
above self, country before personal desire, the 
cause of world peace above his own Welfare 
and tranquility. Those were surely the con. 
Siderations which preceded the announce. 
ment that he is available for still more duty 
to the country he has already served so long 
and so well. 

Even before his heart .attack, President 
Eisenhower gave every indication of a man 
who would like to retire, if that would not be 
letting the American people down. His Seri- 
ous illness gave him justifiable reasons, jp 
the minds of most everyone, for leaving the 
country’s problems to others while he pur- 
sued his own happiness in his later years, 

There is something exhilarating and spine. 
tingling for all of us in the President's an- 
nouncement. If ever a man set an example 
in devotion, selflessness and patriotism, it 
is he. 

Regardless of party affiliation or position 
in life, every American must share in the 
emotional impact of his decision and in a 
feeling of warmth, admiration, and respect 
for this great citizen and leader. 


Principle of Campaign Contributions by 
the Federal Government Supported by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., and David Lawrence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the intense publicity focused 
upon the role of lobbyists in making 
contributions to election campaign funds 
of those seeking Federal office has placed 
the Congress on the defensive. There- 
fore, I hope that both Houses of Con- 
gress will take positions on this matter 
which positively reflect the best interests 
of the country as a whole. 


President Theodore Roosevelt saw that 
limits on campaign contributions, and 
complete disclosure of contributions and 
expenditures were necessary but were 
not enough. In a message to the 60th 
Congress on December 3, 1907, he said in 
part: 

Under our form of government voting !s 
not merely a right but a duty, and more- 
over, a fundamental and necessary duty if 4 
man is to be a good citizen. It is well to 
provide that corporations shall not con: 
tribute to presidential or national cam- 
paigns, and furthermore to provide for the 
publication of both contributions and ex- 
penditures. There is, however, always 
danger in laws of this kind, which from theif 
very nature are difficult of enforcement; the 
danger being lest they be obeyed only by the 
honest, and disobeyed by the unscrupulous, 
so as to act only as a penalty upon honest 
men. Moreover, no such law would hamper 
an unscrupulous man of unlimited means 
from buying his own way into office. There 
is a very radical measure which would, I be- 
lieve, work a substantial improvement 12 
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our system of conducting a campaign, al- 

ugh I am well aware that it will take 
es time for people so to familiarize them- 
ae with such @ proposal as to be willing 
to consider its adoption. The need for col- 
ing large campaign funds would vanish 
if Congress provided an appropriation for 
the proper and legitimate expenses of each 
of the great national parties, an appropria- 
tion ample enough to meet the necessity for 
thorough organization and machinery, which 
requires & large expenditure of money, 
Then the stipulation should be made that 
no party receiving campaign funds from the 
Treasury should accept more than a fixed 
amount from any individual subscriber or 
donor; and the necessary publicity for 
receipts and expenditures could without 
difficulty be provided. 


Senator RIcHARD L. NEUBERGER—S. 
9342—and I—H. R. 9488—have intro- 
duced legislation which can appropri- 
ately, enough, I think, be called the The- 
odore Roosevelt Campaign Contributions 
Act of 1956. ‘This bill is really very sim- 
ple and short and I am including it at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

It is interesting to note the support 
that the principle expressed in the Neu- 
berger-Thompson measure has received 
through the years since President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt first recommended it to 
the Congress in 1907. 

May I call your attention to Senate 
Resolution 132 introduced by Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., on July 6, 1949. 
The text of this interesting measure was 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration is authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete study 
and investigation for the purpose of obtain- 
ing such information with respect to the 
problems involved in financing with gov- 
ernmental funds presidential election cam- 
paigns in the United States as may be nec- 
essary to enable the committee to formulate 
and report to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date a bill providing for such method 
of financing presidential election campaigns. 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Senator Lodge for introducing his 
measure is a classic marshalling of some 
of the many reasons why legislation such 
as Senator NEUBERGER and I are sponsor- 
ingisnecessary. Among other things he 
said: 

All this talk of an “office market,” and of 
putting high executive and diplomatic posi- 
tions on the auction block—all this breeding 
of suspicion and cynicism would disappear, 
I believe, overnight if the primary cause of 
the evil were obliterated at its roots. 

If no private individual or officer of a cor- 
poration were permitted by statute to con- 
tribute one cent to a presidential campaign, 
there would be a far cleaner atmosphere sur- 
rounding political appointments, and this 
would encourage public-spirited men holding 
public office. 

If there are no bidders, there can be no 
auction, 


David Lawrence, well-known colum- 
hist, writing in the Washington Evening 
Star of May 25, 1949, urged the enact- 
ment of a law forbidding individuals or 
organizations of any kind, including 
corporations, to make contributions to 
the campaign funds expended to elect a 
President or Vice President of the United 
States. He said: 

Congress should appropriate at least $3 
million every 4 years to each of the major 
Parties, and a proportionate sum to the 
Minor parties, so that each political party 
Could state its case to the people. * * * 


lect 
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With the United States holding such an 
important responsibility in world affairs to- 
day, pressure upon ambassadors and minis<- 
ters for campaign money is not conducive to 
nonpolitical service. 


The text of the Neuberger-Thompson 
bill follows: 

A bill to provide for Federal contribution to 
the election campaigns of major political 
parties, to reduce the importance of cam- 
paign contributions in Federal elections, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc.— 
FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


SEcTION 1. Congress finds that it is in the 
national interest to prevent the dominance 
of large political campaign contributions in 
elections for Federal office. 

Free and untrammeled representation of 
the public is possible only when men and 
women in high office are not indebted to 
special interests for financial donations. 

Disproportionate inequality among par- 
ties and candidates, with respect to cam- 
paign financing, is a peril to democracy— 
particularly during an era when access to 
the most compelling media of public infor- 
mation is increasingly decisive and costly. 

Government financing of the major po- 
litical parties, as recommended in 1907 by 
the then President of the United States, 
offers the most practical and effective rem- 
edy for preventing private persons and 
groups with great wealth from influencing 
unduly the decisions of the ballot box. 


DEFINITIONS 


Src. 2. As used in this act— 

(1) The term “major political party” 
means any political party whose candidate 
for the presidency in the election next pre- 
ceding polled at least 10 percent of the total 
popular vote, or whose candidates for Sena- 
tor, Representative, or Delegate to Congress 
polled at least 10 percent of the total popu- 
lar vote for all of those officers in such elec- 
tion. 

(2) Terms defined in the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1925, shall, unless the con- 
text otherwise indicates, have the meaning 
assigned to them in that act. 


FEDERAL CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS BOARD 


Sec.3. (a) There is hereby established a 
Board to be known as the Federal Campaign 
Contributions Board (hereafter in this act 
referred to as the “Board’’) to be composed 
of one member of each major political par- 
ty, appointed from private life by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The members of the Board shall 
each receive compensation at a rate not in 
excess of $50 per diem when engaged in the 
business of the Board, and while away from 
their homes or regular places of business 
shall be allowed transportation and not to 
exceed $15 per diem in lieu of subsistence 
and other expenses. 

(b) The Board shall without regard to the 
civil-service laws appoint an Administrator, 
who shall be the chief executive officer of 
the Board and shall have such functions as 
are herein prescribed in carrying out the 
provisions of this act. The Administrator 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$15,000 per annum. The Board shali provide 
for the appointment by the Administrator, 
in accordance with the civil-service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949 as amended, 
and for the compensation of such other offi- 
cers and employees as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

PAYMENTS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 4, The Administrator is authorized to 
make payments to the national committee 
of each major political party in the man- 
ner and subject to the conditions herein- 
after set forth. 

AMOUNT AND CONDITIONS OF PAYMENT 

Sec. 5. (a) Payments authorized by this 

act shall be made to the national commit- 
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tee of each major political party in a total 
amount for each such committee in any 2- 
year period, beginning April 1 following a 
national election— 

(1) if during that 2-year period presiden- 
tial electors are to be elected, not to exceed 
the amount obtained by multiplying 20 cents 
by the average total number of votes cast for 
all candidates for the Offices of presidential 
elector and Delegates to Congress in the last 
two elections for those offices; and 

(2) if during that 2-year period presiden- 
tial electors are not to be elected, not to 
exceed the amount obtained by multiplying 
15 cents by the average total number of votes 
cast for all candidates for Representative and 
Delegate, in the last two nonpresidential 
national elections. 

(b) Such payments are authorized for the 
purpose of enabling major political parties 
to make legitimate campaign expenditures, 
and shall be made from time to time upon 
application therefor accompanied by a cer- 
tification of the chairman and treasurer of 
the national committee that they will be 
used to discharge lawful obligations incurred 
for past or future expenditures during the 
2-year period in which application is made, 
in support of the candidacy of such party's 
nominees for Federal elective office. Pay- 
ments shall not be made in the case of any 
candidate on account of obligations in- 
curred prior to the date the candidate has 
been nominated. 

(c) The nature and extent of such obliga- 
tions shall be stated in such detail as regu- 
lations under this act may prescribe. 

(d) Not more than two-thirds of the 
amount authorized to be allocated to any 
national committee during any 2-year period 
shall be paid prior to the natioal election 
which occurs during that 2-year period. 
The balance shall be payable upon comple- 
tion and review of all reports required by 
law or regulation on all expenditures made 
on behalf of all candidates of that political 
party in connection with that election. 


LIMITATION ON FEDERAL CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTION 


Sec. 6. (a) To receive any payment author- 
ized under this act, the chairman and the 
treasurer of a national committee shall cer- 
tify that no individual has contributed more 
than a total of $100 to the campaign of one 
or more candidates for Federal office of that 
major political party. 

(b) If the total expenditures in any 2- 
year period from contributions from private 
sources for all candidates for Federal office 
of a major political party, as shown by re- 
ports required by law or regulation, exceed 
the amount authorized by this act to be paid 
to the national committee of that political 
party during such 2-year period, payments 
to that national committee under this act 
shall be reduced by the amount of the excess, 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 7. (a2) No committee shall apply for 
or use any part of the payments authorized 
under this act except on the conditions and 
for the purpose authorized hereby. 

(b) Any violation of this section by any 
committee shall be deemed also to be a vio- 
lation by the chairman and the treasurer of 
such committee and by any other person 
responsible for such violation and shall be 
punishable by a fine of not more than $5.000 
or imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both; and, if the violation was willful, 
by a fine of not more than $20,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 2 years, or 
both, 

REGULATIONS 


Sec. 8. The Administrator is authorized 
to promulgate such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 
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Communist Party Urges All-Out United 
States Foreign Aid—Why? 


SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Communist Party has its hand 
in our pockets. We are on notice of this 
brazen move. 

Less than 95 days ago the National 
Conference of the Communist Party, in 
Chicago, advised its members and fellow 
travelers to “press for all-out foreign 
aid.” Political Affairs, the Communist 
propaganda magazine, states this party 
line in its January issue, page 18—and I 
quote: 

This requires that we single out for major 
attention and activity the following: 

The fight for disarmament. 

The fight to restore normal trade rela- 
tions between our country and the Socialist 
world (Socialist here meaning Communist). 

The fight for a policy of large-scale eco- 
nomic aid, without strings, to the so-called 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America (this is where the Commu- 
nists dip into your pockets and mine). 

Lastly, the fight to get the trade unions 
of our country to send a labor delegation to 
the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Speaker, let me quote the next 
sentence of this Communist directive: 

The Communist Party has a vital and de- 
cisive role to play in helping these move- 
ments unfold and reach their objectives. 


The Communist high command has 
laid down the line firmly and clearly. 
And it is: “Press for all-out foreign aid.” 

Why? It fits the Soviet pattern of 
bleeding capitalism to death. It con- 
forms to the Kremlin’s scheme of under- 
mining the economy of the free world. 
When that is achieved, there will be 
chaos, anarchy and turmoil. Commu- 
nism will step in like a political vulture 
and devour the world. We will then be- 
come the victim of this ideological strug- 
gle which seeks the destruction of 
Christianity and human dignity. 

The pattern is all too clear. The 
worldwide web of communism has 
placed top priority on the bankruptcy 
of the American economy. It is now 
officially on record as determined to 
bleed us of every last dollar. 

For many years, the Communist high 
command has warned us of their inten- 
tions. Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and now 
Khrushcheyv—they all have written that 
capitalism will spend itself into ruin. 
So now it is the order of the day: “Work 
to plunge capitalism into bankruptcy. 
Then the world will be ours.” 

I say to the advocates of huge-scale 
foreign-aid spending—listen to what the 
Communists are saying. They plead, 
nay, beg us, even, to embark on this pro- 
gram on a vast scale. Note the em- 
phases on “large-scale economic aid.” 
Note, too, that the Communists want us 
to pour money into areas where govern- 
ments are weak and unsteady. They 
want us to build up the economies of 
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these so-called underdeveloped coun- 
tries, so that after the American tax- 
payer has financed these remote areas, 
after we have fattened their economies 
with our dollars, they can move in. 
When American capitalism is over- 
extended and ready to collapse, when 
dollar diplomacy hits the bottom of the 
barrel, then, world communism will be 
in the driver’s seat ready to move in 
everywhere—by force, by intrigue, by 
any and every diabolical scheme con- 
ceivable. 

The United States—the free world’s 
great hope—will be too weak to halt this 
treacherous conspiracy. What happens 
then? Willit be war in this atomic age? 

Let us not be caught by this Commu- 
nist trap. We can meet this threat by 
reasonable technical assistance and self 
help programs, on a modest scale, but 
not by spending billions of dollars. 

I say to you—We must not do the bid- 
ding of the Communist Party. We must 
not permit them to use us to achieve 
their objectives. 

Let me remind you again—the Com- 
munists have singled out our foreign- 
aid program for major attention and 
action in 1956. They stated it in un- 
mistakeable terms. ‘They plan to “fight 
for a policy of large-scale economic aid, 
without strings, to the so-called under- 
developed countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America.” 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress, the Amer- 
ican people and our allies in other parts 
of the world are now on notice as to the 
intentions of this Communist con- 
spiracy. The choice between liberty 
and freedom or a Communist slave 
state is up to us. 


Theatergoers’ Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a telegram which I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues regarding the Federal tax im- 
posed upon theatergoers. I believe this 
tax is causing a situation which deserves 
the consideration of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and I have written a memo- 
randum to the chairman of that com- 
mittee to this effect. This telegram 
represents the views of both manage- 
ment and labor and I hope the Ways 
and Means Committee will see fit to 
eliminate this tax. 

The telegram follows: 

BEVERLY HILLS CALIF., 
March 1, 1956. 
Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Buildiag, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned organizations, banded to- 
gether in the Motion Picture Industry 
Council, are the preponderant representa- 
tives of management, the arts, and the crafts 
in the motion picture industry. Movies are 
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a California business. They have brought 
fame and millions to the State, as our Sie. 
sentative, you must surely be concerned 
along with us about legislation that cuts 
into the revenues and brings thousands of 
American theaters to the brink of bank. 
ruptcy. The Federal tax on movie tickets 
continues to be the margin between SUCCegs- 
ful and unsuccessful theater Operation, 
While theaters are forced to spend tre. 
mendous sums to reconvert equipment in 
order to meet the competition of television 
it is unhealthy and frequently disastrous te 
saddle them with a tax which increases aq. 
mission prices and, in ratio, reduces the 
audience. The tax is as unfair to the public 
as it is to the theater owners. As the 
creators, designers, writers, actors, producers 
directors, and craftsmen who make Ameri. 
can movies, we urge you to bend your best 
ig to repeal this discriminatory legisla. 
ion. 

Association of Motion Picture Pro. 
ducers; Hollywood A. F. L. Film 
Council; Independent Motion Pic. 
ture Producers Association; Inde- 
pendent Office Workers; Screen 
Actors’ Guild; Screen Producers’ 
Guild; Story Analysts’ Guild: 
Writers’ Guild of America, West 
(Screen Writers’ Branch); Society 
of Independent Motion Picture 
Producers; Society of Motion Pic- 
ture Art Dirctors; Ronald Reagan, 
President, Motion Picture Industry 
Council, Inc. 


Nixon Backed by Leader of Ike “Citizens” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been considerable 
reference of late to our Vice President. 
In this connection, I believe the follow- 
ing news story by Richard Wilson con- 
cerning an interview with Sidney J. 
Weinberg should be of considerable in- 
terest. This news item appeared in the 
Des Moines Register, March 3, 1956: 
Nixon BACKED By LEADER OF IKE “CITIZENS” 


In an interview Friday, Sidney J. Wein- 
berg, cosponsor of the Citizens-for-Eisen- 
hower group, declared his strong and em- 
phatic support for the renomination of Vice 
President RICHARD M. NIxon. 

“I’m for Nixon,” declared the investment 
banker and Eisenhower fund raiser. “I have 
wired the President that I am for Dick 
Nixon for Vice President.’’ 

“They say he is anti-Semitic. They say he 
is a lot of other things. It is all bunk.” 

He forecast that President Eisenhower will 
publicly make known his support of NIxon 
within the next 60 days. 

Weinberg was interviewed by telephone at 
Indio, Calif., where he is visiting at the 
ranch of Jacqueline Cochran and Floyd 
Odlum. 

He disclosed that when President Eisen- 
hower announced his willingness to accept 
a second term, he wired the President his 
congratulations and support of NIxon. 

The Citizens-for-Eisenhower group was 
reactivated a few weeks before the Presi- 
dent’s announcement under the sponsorship 
of Weinberg, Gen. Lucius Clay, an intimate 
associate of the President, and Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 











ORGANIZE SUPPORT 
The group represents those people who do 


not wish to associate directly with the regular 
epublican organization but who desire to 
organize support for the President among in- 
dependent and Democratic voters. 
Both Weinberg and Mrs. Hobby classify 
themselves as Democrats. ae 

General Clay was in Mexico hunting Friday 
and not available for comment, but it is un- 
derstood reliably that far from opposing 
Nixon, as one report had it, Clay is for 
NIXON. 

He is understood to believe Nixon has 
grown in his job in three years in the Vice 
presidency and it would be pointless to 
replace him. 

DOUBTS HEAVIEST 

It is in this group outside the regular 
Republican organization where doubts have 
peen heaviest about continuing Nixon in the 
No. 2 spot. 

Weinberg disclosed that prior to the re- 
activation of the citizens group there was 
extensive discussion on the desirability of 
replacing NIXON. 

“Such opposition as there has been will 
disappear,” Weinberg said, ‘‘in 60 days when 
the President indicates his choice of NIxon 
as I believe he will. ; 

“Personally I have never had any reser- 
vations about Nixon. I believe that he has 
done a splendid job as Vice President. He 
has grown greatly in the office. At 43 he is 
aman of great ability.” 

PRESENT STATURE 


“Also, practically speaking, it would be im- 
possible to build up anyone to his present 
stature, particularly now that the situation 
in California has been cleared up.” 

Weinberg was referring to the occasional 
conflicts between supporters of Nixon, Sen- 
ator William F. Knowland, and Gov. Good- 
win J. Knight. 

Weinberg expressed his view that the ob- 
jection to NIxon originally rose mostly among 
Democrats and was so carefully cultivated 
and publicized that some Republicans began 
to believe it. 

But he said that he believed any opposi- 
tion within the citizens group would be of a 
minor nature and would disappear com- 
pletely as the President’s faith in Nixon 
became even more evident. 

Formal support from the organization it- 
self may come after a meeting of leaders 
of the group here with administration offi- 
cials in mid-March. 

In fact, the name of the organization may 
be changed to Citizens for Eisenhower and 
Nixon. 

“Most of the objection I have heard,” 
Weinberg continued “has come from those 
who fear that another term as Vice President 
will place Nixon in a position to win the 
presidential nomination when President 
Eisenhower finishes his second term in 1960. 

“But I must say that I am for Dick Nixon 
and I have told the President so.” 

LITTLE CHANCE 

This open support for Nixon in the Eisen- 
hower group has strong political significance 
when taken in conjunction with the strong 
Support for the Vice President in the regular 
Republican organization. 

In spite of recent and unidentified reports, 
there would appear to be little chance of a 
real split in the total Eisenhower support on 
the Nixon issue. 

One reason this is important is that the 
citizens group raises large funds and carries 
on its support of the President with the high 
enthusiasm of volunteer workers which 
Eisenhower backers don’t want marred by 
any doubts about NIxon. 

Nixon's support in the regular organiza- 
tion is impressively shown in various polls 
and was emphasized this week by Republi- 
can National Chairman Leonard W. Hall. 
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Hall restated his conviction that the ticket 
will be the same, Eisenhower-Nixon. 

He said this was the only conclusion which 
could be drawn from the President’s high 
praise of NIxon at a press conference where 
the President disclosed his intention to ac- 
cept nomination for a secona term. 





Commemoration of the 38th Anniversary 
of Lithuania’s Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


EON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert the following excerpt 
from the speech made by Mr. Antanas 
Musteikis, assistant professor of soci- 
ology, D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y., 
which was delivered to the Lithuanian 
Club of Buffalo on February 26, 1956, in 
commemoration of the 38th anniversary 
of Lithuania’s independence: 

This month we commemorate the birth of 
George Washington, who led the American 
colonies in their successful struggle for free- 
dom. We also celebrate the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln, whose influence abolished 
slavery in this country. But it is well known 
to everybody that in Europe alone there are 
more than 10 countries with the population 
of more than 100 million whose national 
heroes have no right to honorable mention. 
Their noble deeds, the events of the glorious 
past of their countries are smothered by the 
hammer and sickle. 

One of these countries under Soviet Rus- 
sian yoke is Lithuania. Today we com- 
memorate her independence day and pay 
tribute to the people whose homeland, a 
peaceful hamlet between two mountains of 
force, has suffered from the enemy’s invad- 
ing heels. After the glorious centuries of 
old independent life Lithuania was subdued 
by Tsarist Russia for more than a century. 
Five times Lithuanians rebelled against 
their oppressor until at the end of* World 
War I they succeeded in arresting again their 
treasured freedom. The principles of na- 
tional self-determination proclaimed by 
President Wilson was a great moral support 
to the young Republic of Lithuania. 

The two decades of her recent independ- 
ence showed a rapid advance in all fields, 
especially in agriculture, economics, educa- 
tion, and art. But the beautiful song of 
maturing political independence in Lithu- 
ania was soon hushed. Lithuania was sub- 
merged by Soviet Russia. So great was the 
hatred of the Lithuanian nation against 
communism that when the Russo-German 
war broke out, the Lithuanians rebelled and 
established their own provisional govern- 
ment. However, the German occupation 
forces overruled it. A couple of years later 
Germany collapsed. Again the hordes of the 
Russian Army invaded Lithuania. 

Tronically and tragically enough the 
prophets of the Communist paradise pro- 
claimed the same slogans of national “‘self- 
determination” we traced in Wilson’s policy. 
That here the Communists used a “double- 
talk” has been not so easily discernible to 
the observers outside the Iron Curtain. By 
now some nationalities have been abolished 
by Soviet Russian decrees and all non~« 
Russian nationalities carry a double burden 
on their shoulders: one Communist, the 
other Russian. Only recently did the West- 
ern World receive some devastating data on 
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the composition of nationalities in the slave 
labor camps in the Communist empire. In 
some cases, like that in Vorkuta camp, there 
are only 10 percent of Russian inmates while 
the remaining 90 percent constitute non- 
Russian inmates. So the majority of 15 to 
20 million slave laborers in Soviet labor 
camps and colonies must be non-Russian 
nationalities. 

It is estimated that at least more than one 
half million Lithuanian men, women and 
children have been either deported to slave 
labor camps or have died in prison or mas- 
sacres. This figure represents one sixth of 
the total population of Lithuania. And this 
is physical genocide, aiming at brutal eras- 
ing of the whole nation, not to mention 
mental genocide resulting in turncoat per- 
sonalities because of the Communist brain- 
washing techniques. Now we are afraid to 
guess the result of the Soviet Russian regime 
in case the Communist heel steps over this 
country. Then it is more than a possibility 
that within the next decade, say, 30 million 
Americans will through force help build 
Communist culture in North Asian slave- 
labor camps. 

Our world we live in seems to be decreas- 
ing in size since at the present time any 
community on the globe, no matter how 
small or large it is, affects us in one way or 
the other. Thus, a shot in Korea, Formosa, 
the Near East or in the Middle East is heard 
here, and the manifestation of open tensions 
in a remote slave-labor camp in Siberian 
tundra is an encouraging sign to the remain- 
ing free world. It indicates that man has 
not accepted the enforced status of slave, 
and that on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
people are still struggling for the freedom 
for which they were created. These enslaved 
people know they are not alone in their fight. 
However, they fight a hot war and sacrifice 
their lives for the noble cause of liberty of 
their countries and freedom of all mankind. 
Recently Lithuania gave another example of 
her great deeds. Last January Radio Vilnius, 
the Lithuanian capital, appealed to the 
Lithuanian freedom fighters who otherwise 
are called forest brothers. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment promised them amnesty if they give 
themselves up to the occupational forces. 
This is a remarkable fact: 11 years have 
passed since the Communist hordes overran 
the country, and not only the passive resist. 
ance but also the active resistance there has 
not been broken. 

Today it is the conscience of the whole of 
mankind which speaks when we say that 
Lithuania, with her rich historic traditions 
of freedom and toleration, her ancient and 
beautiful language, her devotion to Christian 
religion and western civilization, has the 
sacred right to be set free again. 








New Hampshire Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the results of a 
questionnaire I recently mailed to ap- 
proximately 14,000 people in my district. 
Nearly 4,100 replies were received. 

I asked only 6 questions, the first 4 
dealing with what I consider to be the 
most important issues before this session 
of the Congress. Generally speaking the 
answers indicate an overwhelming sup- 
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port of President Eisenhower's position 
on these issues. It is particularly inter- 
esting to note that nearly 74 percent of 
those replying favored retirement of the 


Do you favor immediate legislative action granting 
construction: 
Yes 
No 
No opinion 
2. Which of the following policies do you 
regard to the farm problem: 
(a) Return toa program of high price supports at 
()) Adopt the Eisenhower program, the main 
flexible price supports and the so-called soil 
(ce) No opinion 
3. Assuming a surplus in the national budget this year, 
toward 


(1) Re 


(>) Reductien of individual income taxes with no 


(c) No opinion 


. Expenditures for military and economic aid to friends 


Increased = 
(D) Decreased . 
(c) Kept at present levels 
(d) Stopped . 
(¢) No opinion 
. If President Eisenhower does not 
nominee for President? 
Nixon 
Warren 
Knowland_-..-- 
Jierter 
Bridges 
Adams 
Fisenhower (Milton 
Dewey. 
Lodgt - 
Other than 
No opinion 


run for reck 


ibove : pekame ii 


6. Whom do vou prefer to see the Democratic Party uot 


PLCVENSON ....en<< 
Kefauver 
Lausche ee 
Hiarriman_.-.- 
Byrd 

(rceorge 

Other than above 
No opinion 


-_——_ 


The Farmer Between Two Millstones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6. 1956 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
“The Farmer Between Two Mililstones,” 
as it appeared in the Enid Morning News, 
Sunday, February 26, 1956. 

THE FARMER BETWEEN TWo MILLSTONES 

It is easy enough for all to agree with Sec- 
retary Benson that the farmer is ground be- 
tween two millstones and that if these could 
be removed then the solution of the agricul- 
tural problem would be easy. According to a 
speech last week by Mr. Benson, a big part oi 
the farmer’s problem is that he is between 
high industrial wages and high profit mar- 
gins on the things he must buy. 

This is true, but there 
hood of changing the high industrial wage 
scales of today, however great the sympathy 
for the farmer. Profits of the manufacturer 
and dealers may be cut some, have been, but 
the costs of making the things the farmer 
buys cannot be reduced too greatly 
as the wage scales remain high. Implement 
manufacturers, retail dealers, appliance mak- 
ers, meat packers, and others, when con- 
fronted with charges of high costs on their 
products have the logical answer of increased 
operating costs. 

Wages are higher, steel is higher 
are higher, rail and truck 
higher. So, even where profit margins 


seems litle likeli- 


so long 


coal or 
transport Is 


are 


gas 


think the Federal Government should pursue with | 


irement of the national debt with no tax reduction 


tiogh, W 
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national debt before tax reduction, as- 
suming a modest surplus in the national 
budget. 

The tabulated results follow: 


- 
| Number 


Percent 


Federal funds to the States for school 


| 
reent of parity 
of which are 
bank plan 


OO m™ 


eautures continuation ol 


would you favor applying this surplus 


nutional debt retirement 


iaitions for this fiscal year should b« 








liom do you prefer as the Republican 


inate as its nominee for President? 


small, the cost to the farmer consumer are 
high, or at least out of proportion to the 
prices he gets for his products. 

In business other than farming, the pro- 
ducer, faced with rising costs, can increase 
his prices. But the farmer, represented in 
millions of production units over the entire 
Nation, cannot do that. He cannot raise the 
price of his production to the consumer, for 
in most cases he never sees the consumer and 
is not strong enough individually or even in 
organization to pass the increases in his own 
production costs along to somebody else. 
Literally, he must take what he can get, or 
as of now, what Government support prices 
are. This situation is what puts him ina 
special classification for Government assist- 
ance in solving his problems. 

3ut the record of the years have shown, 
that solution is not easy. There have been 
a dozen farm plans in the past 25 years. 
It may be said that overall, these programs 
have not, as some city consumers seem to 
think, been designed to unfairly favor the 
farmer. Far from it. The farmers ask no 

vor. but only equality in the economic 
cheme. But the cost-price squeeze makes 
them increasingly confused and even angry. 
They can’t see why, and that is understand- 
able. For Government itself has been trying 
to see why tor a good many years now, with 
the answer not yet available. But certainly 
that answer is not in piling up still larger 
surpluses 

Since obviously the Government cannot 
create a situation wherein costs to the 
farmer will be less, or wherein the individual 
larmer can set his own prices with any pros- 
of sale, it must then work to organize 
his production down to what the market 
will absorb at fair, not overstock prices. 
That is the idea of the soil bank proposal, 
have the farmer take land out of com- 
mercial crop production, build it up for the 
Most tarm groups seem to agree with 


half 


pect 


to 


luture., 


March ¢ 


this plan. The real need in solving the farm 
problem lies in removing the surpluses Which 
hold down the prices the farmer receives 

The rigid 90 percent parity group insists its 
program is necessary to hold farm income up 
The administration contends lower parity 
prices on a flexible basis will discourage pros 
duction, thus doing away with new surpluses 
and tending to bring prices up as supply once 
more comes down to the demand level, Ina 
campaign year, it’s a tossup which schoo] of 
thought wins. 


Katie Louchheim, Leader of Democratic 
Women, Does the Impossible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Concres- 
SIONAL REcORD, I include a tribute to 
Katie Louchheim. Mrs. Louchheim is 
one of the outstanding women in the 
United States today, and I think the trib- 
ute paid to her in the March 1, 1956, 
issue of the Georgetowner, published in 
Georgetown, D. C., will be Of special in- 
terest to the many Members of Congress 
who have the pleasure of knowing Mrs, 
Louchheim personally. The article re- 
ferred to above is as follows: 

KATIE LOUCHHEIM, LEADER OF DEMOCRATIC 
WOMEN, DOES THE IMPOSSIBLE 


Among the many celebrities of George. 
town is the politically-minded Katie Louch- 
heim. One of the feminine leaders of the 
Democratic National Committee, she is also 
an accomplished hostess, and a happy wile 
and mother. 

Asked if she found combining politics with 
marriage a difficult task, she replied “deci- 
dedly not.” In June, the Louchheims will 
have been married 30 years, and a double 
career in the family has added interest and 
zest to living. 

“Sometimes my husband makes priceless 
observations about my political statements,” 
said Mrs. Louchheim. “One was especially 
pertinent. I had given an interview to the 
press when new Congresswomen were elected, 
and in the interview I pointed out that all 
the new Congresswomen were married, a fact 
I thought which meant that in these days 
mature men do not object to their wives 
having careers. The next day as we were 
walking to work together, my husband said, 
‘Do you think a mature man should go W 
work with a hole in his sock?’” 

“So, there are some things which Just dont 
get done,” she said. 

Each morning they walk to work together 
from Georgetown, where they have lived over 
20 years. MyYs. Louchheim has her office at 
1001 Connecticut, and Mr. Louchheim }s 
nearby. In 1953 Mr. Louchheim resigned his 
post as Foreign Economic Adviser to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. and he 
is now a private investment counselor. 

The Louchheim residence in Georgetown 
is at 2824 O Street. ‘In all my travels,” says 
Mrs. Louchheim, “I have never seen a place 
with more charm than Georgetown. Theres 
a character to the community—it isn't only 
the facades—it’s a greater feeling—of people 
living in homes, enjoying and loving their 
homes, and doing something about them. In 
the winter you walk through the snow and at 
night all the little houses are lighted Up. 
There's a certain neighborliness—you know 
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you know their habits, you know 
their dogs. And where can you find so many 
ardens, practically in the heart of a city?” 
oe two daughters, who were raised in 
Georgetown, are Mary, who is now Mrs. Rob- 
ert Coulson of New York City, and Judith 
who is an assistant teacher at Buckingham 
School in Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. Louch- 
neim states she is a grandmother with far 
more pride than she lists her activities on 
the Democratic National Committee. Mary’s 
daughter, Deidre, was born last December 14, 
and her son, Cotton, is314. ‘‘He’s a platinum 
plonde,” says his grandmother. 

Judith Louchheim made her debut in 
Washington several years ago, and she es- 
pecially loves Georgetown. When we sug- 
gested Judith might prefer Georgetown to 
Cambridge, Mrs. Louchheim shook her head, 
“No, Judy is very happy where she is. Be- 
sides, I am a great believer that mothers and 
grown children should live apart. I think 
they shouldn’t even live in the same city. 
My career developed at a time when my chil- 
dren were grown, and I think all mothers 
should have careers at that time. It’s a very 
dificult time for mothers—the temptation 
for them is to continue taking care of their 
children long after they should.” 

Mrs. Louchheim’s career grew out of her 
writing ability, her devotion to the princi- 
ples of the Democratic Party and her interest 
in people. Her introduction to politics was 
some 15 years ago, when she volunteered to 
work in the women’s divisior. of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee dur.ng the second 
Roosevelt presidential campaign. She was 
given assignments in writing campaign lit- 
erature, fund-raising and stumping the 
country in behalf of Democratic candidates. 

In 1948 and 1952 she served as a delegate 
to the National Convention from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and since 1952 she has 
served as alternate national committee- 
woman for the District of Columbia. 

She was born Kathleen Scofield in New 
York City and she was graduated from Rose- 
mary Hall in Greenwich, Conn., in 1921. She 
married Walter C. Louchheim, Jr., in 1926. 
During World War II, Mrs. Louchheim par- 
ticipated in the formation of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, and she was sent to Germany in 1945 in 
behalf of UNRRA to interview displaced per- 
sons in the American zone. 

In her present capacity as Director of 
Women's Activities of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, Mrs. Louchheim issues 
monthly newsletters and she carries on a per- 
sonal correspondence with women in all parts 
of the country, averaging thousands of letters 
& month. 


With her writing ability and clear think- 
ing, she organizes and directs programs for 
fund raising (Dollars for Democrats and Teas 
for TV). She has launched a series of Re- 
gional Conferences for Democratic Women 
across the Nation for the purpose of exchang- 
ing and studying political techniques. Just 
recently, February 10 and 11, she was in 
Nashville, Tenn., for a Southern Regional 
Conference. Participating States included 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia. In her Janu- 
ary newsletter, Mrs. Louchheim writes: “Be 
ready to go to Atlantic City, N. J., in March. 
Watch for details in the next newsletter.” 

“You learn to get along with people in 
Politics,” observes Mrs. Louchheim, “and I 
have been exposed to many different kinds of 
people in both my private life and public 
life—I have traveled and I've lived abroad— 
and it's my enthusiasm for people and my 
devotion to the ideals of the Democratic 
Party that carries me along.” 

In her enthusiasm for the leaders of the 
Democratic Party, Mrs. Louchheim is strictly 
neutral. Of her devotion to the party's 
ideals, she says, “I believe in the principles 
of the Democratic Party—it’s the party of the 


people ’ 


heart—the party of the people. 
there is a great deal to be done—ways in 
which we can improve our lot—and I also 
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I believe 


applicable to a 
in the _ world. 


what is 
applicable 


believe that 
community is 


Democracy is an expanding thing—alive— 


and it’s through point 4, Marshall aid, and 
such programs that democracy lives in hearts 
all over the world.” 

In listing Mrs. Louchheim’s accomplish- 
ments, one must pause to praise her writing 
ability. She has a light touch and a sparkle 
which is charming. A series of her articles 
appeared in the Washington Post in 1953, 
and-she has coauthored satirical political 
skits for the Women’s National Press Club 
of which she is a member. One can't but 
regret that somehow this talent for writing 
takes second place to politics. 

At present she is writing a skit with Chris- 
tine Sadler Coe for a Democratic fund-rais- 
ing drive. The skit will be presented at a 
women’s gathering called a convention on 
April 19 at the Sheraton-Park Hotel. Ad- 
mission will be $10, and along with luncheon, 
there will be a fashion show and an enter- 
tainment program including the nomina- 
tion of the first woman in history for Presi- 
dent. 

Another bouquet should be tossed Katie 
Louchheim—this one for her appearance. 
She is attractive looking and she dresses well. 
During the day, she wears fashionable tight- 
fitting suits, small hats, usually a beret, and 
perfect accessories. In the evening her 
auburn-haired coloring looks striking in 
white or emerald green. 

Mrs. Louchheim doesn’t find it at all re- 
markable to combine a happy home life with 
a@ political career. ‘Men do the difficult,” 
she says, “but women do the impossible.” 
She points to her daughter Mary as an ex- 
ample—‘‘she can cook, she has two small 
children who are healthy and happy, she 
has an attractive home, she finds time to 
go sailing with her husband, and she keeps 
up her interest in music and books—it’s in 
ways like this women start out in life doing 
the impossible.” 

Mrs. Louchheim is proud of her daughter's 
accomplishments and Mr. Louchheim is 
proud of his wife’s ability. He made a long- 
remembered tribute to her in a closing sen- 
tence to an after-dinner speech, when he 
said, “I am sorry I have only one wife to give 
to the Democratic Party.” 

E. M. 





A Regrettable Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
dated February 24 from the Southwest 
Los Angeles Chapter of the Japanese 
American Citizens League, protesting re- 
cent letter to the editor appearing in 
Newsweek of February 20, 1956. 

I have just received the following let- 
ter from Mr. Roy Iketani, president of 
the Southwest Los Angeles Chapter of 
the Japanese American Citizens League 
of Southern California. I can readily 


understand the chapter’s indignation and 
have written to the chairman of the edi- 
torial board of Newsweek that I am 
shocked more care was not given in 
checking the responsibility of such a 
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communication before its publication. A 
copy of Mr. Iketani’s letter has been sent 
to the board, asking that its pertinent 
parts be given publication in an early 
issue. 

The letter follows: 

SouTHWEsT LOS ANGELES 
CHAPTER, JACL, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 24, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: In the 
current issue of Newsweek (February 20), 
there appears a letter to the editor from one 
Lincoln Yamamoto, of Pasadena. 

“It’s our custom to consider ourselves citi- 
zens of Japan regardless of where we’re born 
and our first allegiance is to Japan. We 
Niseis are proud of Iva D’Aguino (‘Tokyo 
Rose’) and we are going to give her a hero- 
ine’s welcome.” 

As you can readily see, the letter had only 
one despicable purpose—that is, to under- 
mine the public confidence other Americans 
have toward the Nisei. A preliminary in- 
vestigation by the southern California re- 
gional office of the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League discloses that there are no 
Japanese-Americans by that name in Pasa- 
dena. 

The public confidence in and acceptance 
of our loyalty was won through the hard 
war years by the blood of thousands of Nisei 
GI's who gave their lives and limbs in the 
defense of their native land against the Axis 
enemy which included the land of their 
ancestors. 

Prejudice is a dormant germ which often 
waits only for a weakening of body resist- 
ance to burst out again in all its poison 
flower. The venom not only twists the 
minds of the people toward the Nisei, but 
it also squeezes fear from the hearts of 
Nisei like us. 

We feel that we have paid a high enough 
price to gain our niche in American life. 
We have endured physical and verbal abuse, 
we have been legislated against when we 
tried our best to be law-abiding citizens by 
staying out of jails and off relief rolls; we 
have found our rights taken away from us 
when we never tried to force or purchase 
any of the rights that were due us as Ameri- 
can citizens; we quietly went into relocation 
camps during the war and enlisted in the 
Armed Forces of the United States to die for 
our country while our parents still remained 
in the camps. 

That pinnacle of acceptance as true Ameri- 
cans which we find we have attained today 
was done so through 50 years of toil and of 
sacrifice and of continually having to prove 
our worth. 

Therefore, we cannot regard the “Lincoln 
Yamamoto” letter lightly. We are gravely 
concerned over the injury it may do to our 
good name as loyal citizens of the United 
States. 

That a national magazine of the caliber of 
Newsweek would publish such a scurrilous 
letter shows a callousness and irresponsibil- 
ity which deserve the strongest protest. We, 
the 754 members of the southwest Los An- 
geles Chapter of the JACL are making that 
protest and enlisting the aid of our good 
friends to support us :n making that protest. 

As a person in a position of responsibility, 
your voice would count most effectively in 
that protest. We therefore respectfully ask 
your consideration of our cause and ask 
your aid in writing to the magazine to let 
the editors know that men of good will shall 
not tolerate such slander, 

Sincerely yours, 





Roy IKETANTI, 
President, Southwest Los Angeles 
Chapter, Japanese American Citi- 
zens League. 
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The Real Campaign Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix of the REecorp the attached 
editorial entitled ‘“‘The Real Campaign 
Issue,’ which appeared in the March 2 
issue of the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle: 

THE REAL CAMPAIGN ISSUE 


Never in the history of this or any other 
nation has a situation remotely comparable 
to the Eisenhower announcement and subse- 
quent broadcast, or the events preceding it, 
occurred. It was the epitome of frankness, 
honesty, and integrity. The President, either 
during his convalescence or afterward, in- 
sisted on complete frankness with his fellow 
citizens regarding his ability to serve or not 
to serve as the Chief Executive. Only for a 
few hours after the first stroke, while diag- 
nosis was in progress, was there any doubt as 
to his condition at any time. 

The result has been to bring the President 
ever closer to his countrymen. It might have 
been the reverse. The medical progress rec- 
ord might have disclosed his incapacity to 
serve. That it did not was reason for con- 
certed jubilation at his recovery, except for 
a relatively few persons whose personal po- 
litical plans were thwarted by his recovery 
and consequent announcement that his de- 
cision was “positive—affirmative.” 

His subsequent television and radio broad- 
cast was frank, honest, and candid. It did 
not contain a single ambiguity. It answered 
fully and frankly every question a concerned 
citizen could and should have for his Presi- 
dent, and particularly those who were deeply 
concerned as to his ability to discharge com- 
pletely and competently the duties of his 
office in the next 5 years. 

The result has been salutary not merely 
for the President’s personal and political 
fortunes, but it completely restored confi- 
dence over the world in the probability of 
continuing, persistent, competent leadership 
in the fight to restore peace to a disordered 
world. 

In a portion of his radio address Mr. Eisen- 
hower alluded to this condition. He frankly 
admitted his inability during his first term 
to bring about some of his most ambitious 
plans for world peace. He did not appear 
either bitter or resentful that his ambitions 
to bring enduring peace in his first 4 years 
had failed. But he made it abundantly clear 
that this is the major objective he has estab- 
lished for himself in the second 4 years, pro- 
viding he is reelected. About the latter, 
there appears to be little doubt As his 
political enemies, notably Adiai Stevenson 
and Harry Truman, batted meaningless words 
around after the announcement, even the 
irrepressible former President was at a loss 
to know what to say in the face ot this dis- 
arming and unprecedented situation, 

The die has been cast: the prayers of mil- 
lions of good citizens have been answered. 
The miracle of recovery for a great crusade 
in the realm of a just and lasting peace has 
begun. Who can dissociate himself from this 
quest, or hold himself aloof from it? Plainly 
only those relatively few persons who would 
subordinate the most compelling challenge 
history has ever produced, because of politi- 
cal ambitions; because they want something 
tor themselves or their groups at the expense 
of the greater security {or all. 

How paltry have been the disagreements 
with the Eisenhower policies during his in- 
cumbency must now rise up to challenge 
many persons who were {failing to see the 
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forest for the trees. We ourselves, among 
many others, have frequently voiced our 
criticism of details, but seldom with the 
principles the President laid down. We shall 
continue to do so, for this is a democracy 
where the people should make their wants 
known and their resentments apparent. But 
neither we nor any conscientious American 
has ever been doubtful of his motives, his 
integrity or the complete selflessness of the 
man. This is a superlative tribute to Eisen- 
hower, the man, the President, the world 
leader, who may now be able, by the grace 
of God, to restore peace and a measure of 
tranquility to a war-weary world, still en- 
meshed and floundering in the consequences 
of the age-old bitterness that has torn it 
asunder so many times. 

This is the overriding issue that will 
dominate the forthcoming campaign, and 
one worthy of the great and good man who 
set so high a goal for himself that at the 
moment, although attainment appears dif- 
ficult, it is neither impossible nor improb- 
able. 


Wear a Hat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6,:1956 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to include two poems by a 
veteran employee of the Hat Corp. of 
America, and an old personal friend, 
Thomas Dowd. of Norwalk, Conn. Both 
are concerned with hats, Fairfield 
County's leading product. The first ex- 
tols the virtues of hat-wearing; the sec- 
ond is an amusing commentary on the 
recent hat strike: 

WEaR A Hat 

No matter whether thin or fat, 

You should always wear a hat, 

Whether you be tall or short, 

Wear a hat and be a sport. 

Young, middle age, or old 

Wear a hat, your head won't be cold. 

Remember when you do not wear a hat 

You.are not fully dressed, think of that! 

Whether you be large or small, 

Wear a hat, spring, summer, and fall. 

Then when old man winter comes along 

Puta hat on your head where it belongs. 

So wear a hat and protect your head 

You will not need one when you are dead. 


THE HAT STRIKE 
Knox. Cavanaugh, Dunlap, and Dobbs made 
by HCA 
Popular, my friends, yes, near and far away. 
Made by union help who really know how 
But being out on strike, hats are noi made 
now. 
The brands are known as Dobbs and Knox 
Shipped the world over in a fancy box. 
Cavanaugh and Dunlap another good line 
Worn by the well dressed, really look fine. 
Now all the employees, are out on strike. 
To insure our jobs we must all fight. 
The HC don’t think our cause is just, 
Our union says it is and so win we must. 
To move down South after all these years, 
Perhaps the HCA would shed no tears. 
But to all the old and faithful help 
Who helped build the plant to make its 
wealth. 
So to the HCA who caused all this trouble, 
Just look at this as a great big bubble. 
Release this bubble way up into the sky 
Then we all will be happy, you, they and L 


March 6 
Hon. Harley M. Kilgore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. J 
should like to include the remarks made 
by the Reverend Shirley Donnelly, D. D., 
at the funeral service of the late Hon- 
orable Harley M. Kilgore, at Beckley, 
W. Va., Thursday, March 1, 1956. Dr 
Donnelly’s remarks on this sad occasion 
were as follows: 

Once again, dear friends, we have repaired 
to the House of the Lord to learn anew the 
hard lessons of death. As we hear the hymns 
of faith and listen to the words of hope we 
are reminded that— 


“The boast of heraldy, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 
gave 
Await, alike, the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


A great while before dawn on the morning 
of Tuesday, February 28, 1956, the inevitable 
hour struck on the great clock of time for 
West Virginia’s illustrious son, United States 
Senator Harley M. Kilgore. For this hon- 
ored citizen of our State the silver cord is 
loosed, the golden bowl is broken, the pitcher 
is broken at the fountain, and the wheel 
broken at the cistern of life. The mournful 
intelligence of Senator Kilgore’s passing was 
received here in the hill country with the 
feeling David expressed in his noted lament 
over the death of his friend Jonathan in 
battle: “How are the mighty fallen.” (II 
Samuel, 1.) Like a great oak has this State's 
able Senator crashed to earth at the height 
of his power and thereby left a vast and 
vacant space against the sky of our Staie 
history. 

Though a Senator of renown and chair- 
man of the influential Judiciary Committee 
in the world’s greatest deliberative body, 
Harley Kilgore was mortal and had to die. 
In this connection there comes to mind 
that moving exclamation of the _ great 
preacher who stood at the bier of Louis XIV— 
the Grand Monarch of France. There in 
the presence of that colorful court and the 
representatives of the French Government, 
who were overwhelmed by the sense of the 
nation’s bereavement, he declared in un- 
rivaled eloquence, “Only God is great. God 
alone is the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever. All else is transitory and must go 
the way of all flesh. As for God—our great 
Heavenly Father—His is the Kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory forever and for- 
ever, world without end.” 

Harley M. Kilgore was one of the 26 dif- 
ferent men West Virginia has sent to repre- 
sent her in the Senate of the United States 
since her admission to the Union on June 
20, 1863. Onty one of these Senators re- 
ceived his senatorial toga by appointment. 
Senator Kilgore was the fourth Senator from 
this State to die at his post of duty. Allen 
T. Caperton from our neighboring county of 
Monroe died in Washington on July 26, 
1876. On January 11, 1893 they held the 
cross before the closing eyes of the brilliant 
John E. Kenna. Incidentally, when John 
E. Kenna, of Kanawha County, was chosen 
by the State legislature as United States 
Senator he was but 35 years of age and be- 
came the youngest Member of that august 
body at that time. With but one exception, 
John E. Kenna was the youngest West Vir- 
ginian to ever occupy a seat in the United 
States Senate. Again a West Virginia Sena- 
tor died while in office. He was the Honor- 
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able Stephen B. Elkins, whose name is writ 
e not only in the annals of his own 
state but in that of Missouri and what is 
now the sovereign State of New Mexico. 
It was on January 4, 1911 that Senator El- 


larg 


kin’s soul took its flight. Death then ex- 
empted our State’s United States Senators 
for over 45 long years. However, on Febru- 

98, 1956 the illustrious Kilgore an- 
swered the rolicall in the city of God, the 
great king. Of all this quartet of states- 
men not a single one of them attained the 
age of the scriptural span of three-score- 
ears-and-ten. 

Why one so eminently useful as Senator 
Kilgore should be stricken at the peak of 
his powers and while a comparatively young 
man, is a secret that will remain locked in 
the bosom of God until it is told in the 
petter world. What comforting assurance 
there is in the words of our blessed Lord 
who once said, “What I do thou knowest 
not now; but thou shalt know hereafter” 
(John 13: 17). Surely the heart of faith 
knows only too well that behind every frown- 
ing providence of the good God He hides a 
smiling face. So, 


“Not till the loom is silent 

And the shuttles cease to fly, 
Shall God unroll the canvas 
And explain the reason why 

The dark threads are as needful 
In the weaver’s skillful hand 

As the threads of gold and silver 
In the pattern He has planned.” 


Here in his native highland country we 
knew Harley Kilgore as a man of humility. 
Through the fortunes of politics, he was 
exalted to walk with kings, but never for a 
moment did this man of the mountains lose 
the common touch. Soldier, jurist, states- 
man, Kilgore was loved here by the rank 
and file of our citizens because they trusted 
him. The common people heard him gladly 
and loved him because of the faith they had 
inhim. Theirs was a faith that was not mis- 
placed, either. All of us came to feel that 
when Harley Kilgore was confronted by a 
decision of moment that our trusted leader 
would do the right thing rather than follow 
the course marked by expediency. 

In the book of remembrance of West Vir- 
ginia’s mountaineers Harley Kilgore’s name 
was inscribed by the finger of faith as a 
statesman. It was for this reason the elec- 
torate of our State voted him three con- 
secutive terms in the United States Senate, 
thereby setting an historic precedent. Here 
the men who eat bread in the sweat of their 
face have long since instinctively felt that 
in Harley Kilgore they had an ever-faithful 
friend. He was one of those individuals who 
was easy of approach, and— 


“His life was so gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man’.” 


Because Harley Kilgore was true to himself, 
it naturally followed he was not false to any 
man. 

Surely his devoted wife will find comfort 
in the fact that in the economy of God the 
widow is the special object of God’s loving 
watchcare. He will be a husband unto Lois 
Lilly-Kilgore. Likewise, let the children be 
apprised that in God the fatherless findeth 
mercy. Let his multitude of friends be in- 
formed that in Christ we shall find a friend 
who sticketh closer than a brother. Hear the 
loving injunction of the Psalmist of old time, 
“Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He 
Shall sustain thee.” (Psalm 55: 22.) 

However, in closing, let me say that as I 
knew Harley Kilgore, at home and abroad, 
he would be the last person to leave the 
impression he was a perfect man. Like all 
the rest of us who walk the black dirt of 
God's planet today, our old friend had feet 
of clay. One cannot help but have the feel- 
ing that when Harley Kilgore stood before 
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the tribunal bar of God and made his termi- 
nal appeal for mercy—as sooner or later each 
of us must—and the books were opened, the 
teais of gratitude and joy of the soldiers this 
beloved officer helped in their cases of trouble; 
of the offenders whom he gave another 
chance in life; and of all others whom he 
relieved in the day of their distress, poured 
across those pages like a cleansing flood and 
washed away every stain. 

If, by tomorrow night, when he is laid to 
rest in sacred sleep among the Nation’s hon- 
ored dead in Arlington National Cemetery, 
the host of people this good man helped in 
their time of need could but file by and 
each one drop a single bloom or blossom 
upon his tomb, Harley Kilgore’s tired body 
would repose beneath a wilderness of flowers 
at set of sun. 

God rest his soul. 





Dairymen Speak Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Snohomish County Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, a group representing a substantial 
number of the dairy farmers in the Sno- 
homish River Valley adopted two resolu- 
tions unanimously on February 23, 1956, 
indicating their stand against the pres- 
ent surplus-producing dairy program 
and their desire to have the self-help 
plan and the soil-bank plan enacted by 
Congress. . 

I call your attention to the fact that 
these dairy farmers are not asking for 
subsidies or handouts, they are asking 
for an opportunity to work out their own 
profitable farm program sans interfer- 
ence, manipulation, and price crutches 
by the Federal Government. 

I present herewith these two resolu- 
tions which represent the thinking 
among the dairy people in that section 
of my congressional district. 

SELF-HELP PLAN 

Whereas it is an unavoidable condition of 
the dairy industry to have seasonal and 
occasional annual surpluses; and 

Whereas unless these surpluses are con- 
trolled they will always be a depressing 
factor on the entire market; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that 
the Department of Agriculture is unable to 
do a satisfactory job of disposing of these 
dairy surpluses; and 

Whereas we feel that the self-help plan 
of control as outlined by the National Milk 
Producers Federation will have a greater 
chance of successfully controlling these 
dairy surpluses: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our position of 
endorsing the principles of the self-help plan, 





Sor.-BaNK PLAN 

Whereas we feel that the present method 
of surplus control of agricultural products 
is not satisfactory; and 

Whereas we feel that any surplus should 
be controlled by curtailment of production; 
and 

Whereas we feel that the present method 
of surplus control whereby acres diverted 
from the production of other crops can be 
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used in the production of dairy products is 
not satisfactory: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we endorse the principles 
of the soil-bank plan with the provision 
that any diverted acres not be used for the 
production of any crops unless during a 
period of national emergency. 





Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Charles B. Shu- 
man, president of the American Farm 
Bureau, appeared in the March issue of 
the Nation’s Agriculture. 

Mr. Shuman’s views are always worthy 
of attention. In this age of extremes 
and exhibitionism, he maintains a tem- 
perate approach and a thoughtful con- 
sideration of our many and complex 
problems. 

The school problems of our Nation are 
no simpler than any others and they will 
not be solved by money alone, our favor» 
ite panacea for all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, nor by placing our educational 
system under Federal control. 

The article follows: 

READING, WRITING, AND ARITHMETIC 
(By Charles B. Shuman) 


Many factors have contributed to the at- 
tainment of the greatest opportunity for the 
individual and the world’s highest standard 
of living which we have in the United States. 
The democratic principles upon which our 
Republic is based have facilitated the suc- 
cessful operation of a free choice capitalistic 
economy which rewards individuals in pro- 
portion to their contribution to society. 

This healthy climate has encouraged the 
acceptance of Christianity and Christian 
ideals by our people and the increasing rec- 
ognition of the truth of God’s word has 
strengthened our moral and economic fiber. 

One of the great forces that has contrib- 
uted to our success is our universal public 
educational system. Christianity and free- 
dom are inseparable and both depend upon a 
well-informed and educated people. 

The basic strength of our time and result 
tested system of public education is in the 
pattern of local direction, control, and 
financing which has helped our schools re- 
spond to the needs of the people. Grave 
questions have been raised during recent 
years as to the adequacy of our educational 
system to meet the problems of tomorrow. 

Is there evidence that our schools are not 
keeping pace with the requirements of our 
modern civilization? School-building con- 
struction has fallen behind the rapid in- 
crease in school-age children. Many States 
have clung to antiquated revenue systems 
based largely upon real-property taxation 
while other sources of income avoid their 
fair share of school taxes. In many school 
districts farm property pays two-thirds of 
the tax while only one-third of the pupils 
come from farms. 

Are we maintaining the quality of our in- 
struction? One large university reports that 


the incoming freshmen are so poorly trained 
in the fundamentals of reading, writing, and 
spelling that it is necessary to enroll approx- 
imately 30 percent of them in a high school 
level rhetoric course. 
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Teachers have organized labor unions to 
demand shorter working hours and reduced 
work of grading papers. Salary increases and 
promotions of teachers are almost universally 
based on seniority and the number of col- 
lege degrees held rather than on merit. Is 
it any wonder that many of our more capable 
young people avoid teaching as a career? 

School administrators, boards of directors, 
and teacher organizations have adopted or 
advocated tenure rules, rigidly graduated 
wage scales and other so-called security de- 
vices that have helped reduce teaching from 
its professional status to a civil-service-type 

ob. 
, Where will we find the solution of these 
and other school problems? 

Should we accept the easy answer proposed 
by many educational organizations of turn- 
ing to the Federal Government for financial 
assistance? Federal aid would inevitably 
bring Federal control and centralization of 
our entire school system. 

If we wish to preserve the many values in 
our American system that are so dependent 
upon schools run for and by the people, we 
will vigorously oppose Federal aid and 
control. 

At the same time, we should take increased 
interest, both individually and through our 
local Farm Bureau organizations in school 
problems. More local attention, not Fed- 
eral political control is the pressing need of 
the day. 


Good Stewardship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a report from a soil-conserva- 
tion district in Snohomish County, one 
of the fine agricultural sections of the 
Second Congressional District. This re- 
port reveals that farmers in this area 
are taking excellent care of the soil, im- 
proving its productivity, preserving it, 
and managing its relationship with an- 
other valuable resource, water, so that 
its value will be perpetuated for genera- 
tions to follow. 


I believe this report is typical of many 
sections of the country, where our farm- 
ers are making sure that when our ex- 
panded populations of the future de- 
mand more food and fiber, we will have 
the natural resources available to pro- 
duce them. I highly commend them for 
their good stewardship of our most basic 
resource—soil. 

The report follows: 

SNOHOMISH SoIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT 

ANNUAL REporT, 1955 

During 1955 soil and water conservation 
practices were carried out at the usual pace 
in the Snohomish Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. More farmers of our district are 
farming the conservation way each year. 
The farmers are realizing that they are the 
possessors and tillers of the soil for only a 
short period and that they must pass it on 
in a good productive condition to provide 
food and fiber for their descendants. But 
we believe the general public does not real- 
jze nor appreciate his problem. Much more 
work should be done to inform the general 
public of the farmer’s economic problem. 

At this writing we have more than 1,300 
cooperators and the list grows each day. 
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With this many farmers going at their work 
the conservation way the Snohomish dis- 
trict lands are going to be productive for 
generations to come. 

Since dairying, poultry, and cash crops, 
such as berries, peas, corn, and broccoli, are 
the leading crops of this district, our con- 
servation practices are naturally connected 
with these branches of agriculture. 

Fo help the dairymen, we have super- 
vised the seeding of 1,979 acres of pasture- 
land, assisted in fertilizing 3.372 acres and 
set up rotation grazing on 17,150 acres. In 
tne woodlands of our district we have 25 
certified tree farmers. Our forestry de- 
partment has supervised the improvement 
cuttings on 341 acres on these farms, assisted 
in the planting of 37 acres and aided in the 
harvesting of 15 acres. 

Drainage is one of our main problems on 
both the dairy farms and cash cropland. 
The year 1955 has been a very active one on 
this conservation practice. We engineered 
the draining of 1,940 acres of land, using 35 
miles of open ditches and 17 miles of closed 
drains. 

Our dozers have been quite busy level- 
ing 90 acres of land for our cooperators 
and in clearing 249 acres for new crops. 
We have worked with groups of farmers to 
control floods by engineering the construc- 
tion of 8 tide gates, the excavation of 5.84 
miles of ditches and .74 mile of dikes. We 
also aided these groups in constructing 
9,102 feet of channel stabilization to stop 
stream bank erosion. 

Two groups have received help from us 
in trying to get aid under the Small Water- 
shed Act. We hope to have both areas ap- 
proved as small watershed projects and 
thereby be eligible for Federal aid. 

The Snohomish Soil Conservation District 
entered the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
conservation contest and we are very proud 
of having won first place in our State. We 
are very grateful to the companies who sup- 
port conservation work through our district 
organization. They are certainly doing well 
ta encourage the conservation of soil and 
water in our county. 

In closing this report, the board of super- 
visors wish to thank all our cooperators 
for their assistance. We are also very grate- 
ful to the Snohomish Chamber of Com- 
merce for sponsoring the conservation farmer 
each year. This recognition does much to 
publicize and encourage good farming. The 
merchants and clergy of our district have 
also given us very valuable assistance. To 
these good Americans we say a very sincere 
thank you. 


A Résumé of Activities of the Cherokee. 


Historical Association, Inc., Cherokee, 


Rn. ¢. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I wish to include a statement of a 
western North Carolina organization, the 
Cherokee Historical Association, Inc., 
which has made an outstanding record 
in contributing to the life and welfare 
of the Cherokee Indians. The Chero- 
kees are one of the oldest tribes in 
America and its members have always 
conducted themselves as fine citizens of 
our State of North Carolina. 
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The statement follows: 

A RESUME OF ACTIVITIES OF THE 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, INCc., 
N. C. 


The Cherokee Historical Association Inc 
as far as the public is aware, is thought of 
only as the producer of Unto These Hills 
historical drama of the Cherokee Indians 
But the actual story of its origination ang 
development is one of positive help and aid 
not only to the Cherokee, but to western 
North Carolina, the State of North Caroling 
and the State of Tennessee. Some of its 
projects even benefit a wider area. 

Conceived by citizens of western North 
Carolina as an organization to promote and 
aid the Cherokee Indians and the area, the 
Cherokee Historical Association received con- 
tributions of cash, services, and materials 
totaling $126,356.14. , 


Schedule of cash donations to Cherokee 
Historical Association 
UNTO THESE HILLS 
(CPA audit, 1950) 
(a) 10 western North Carolina 
counties contributed 
(b) Cherokee traders 
(Cc) 
(da) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


CHEROKEE 
CHEROKer, 


Agency employees 

Eastern Band of Cherokee__. 
State of North Carolina 
Miscellaneous 


61, 738. 75 
PERSONAL SERVICES, MATERIALS, AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


(a) Cherokee Indian Agency for 
road construction 

(b) North Carolina State High- 
way Commission for road pav- 
ing 5, 000. 00 

(c) Ross Caldwell, architectural 
services 

(ad) Joe Jennings, Prentice Wil- 
lett, and Golman Kinsland for 
estimated services 

(e) Davey Lumber Co 

(f) Services from Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration trainees 

(g) Federal services and the 
Eastern Band of Cherokees-_--- 

(h) Resident school fund 


$20, 517. 39 


1, 000. 00 


3, 000. 00 
1, 000. 00 


4, 000. 00 


5, 000. 00 
100. 00 


Total 39, 617. 39 


CONTRIBUTION TO ASSOCIATION’S OCONALUFTEE 
INDIAN VILLAGE 


State of North Carolina (cash) ~ $25, 000.00 


Total 126, 356. 14 


Now a symbol of a unique example in 
America of community enterprise, a program 
initiated by the Cherokee Historical Asso- 
ciation has succeeded only through the 
closest cooperation of State, Federal, area, 
and individual agencies. 

It is the studied opinion of the board of 
trustees of the association that, if this pro- 
gram is to continue successfully, it must have 
the continuous support and cooperation of 
those agencies which were responsible for its 
initiation. 

It is the policy of the Cherokee Historical 
Association, Inc. to employ members of the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee wherever possible, 
some on an annual basis and many more 
on a seasonal basis. The amount of sal- 
aries paid to members of the band is listed 
below: 

1948 through 1950 $41, 835. 35 
39 


——— 


488, 897. 26 


In addition to the salaries paid to the 
Cherokee, the association buys several thou- 
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dollars worth of supplies from them 


~ year to be used in the operation of 
its several Pr ojects. 
The Cherokee Historical Association has 


id into the Cherokee Indian tribal treasury 
munity services the sum of $38,338.68. 


m 
‘or paid by the association: 
52-54------------------------ $29, 006. 57 
1965 woe w renee een en tment nanan 9, 332 .11 
Total_------------------- 38, 338. 68 


As a result of funds paid into the tribal 
treasury by the Cherokee Historical Associa- 
tion and other businesses through tribal 
levy, the community services program by the 
tribe has been able to establish its own po- 
lice department, fire-fighting department, 
and sanitary disposal department. 

The Historical Association has, by the pay- 
ment of this levy, also returned to the tribal 
treasury of the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
many times the total sum invested in this 
project by the tribe. 

Income from Unto These Hills has provided 
incentive awards for the Cherokee in a 
community development program to the 
sum of $17,383.19. 

Community improvement and fair prizes: 








1951-54..--------------------.. $13, 472. 00 
1955.-------------------------- 3,911.19 
Woke omen eee 17, 383. 19 


Sponsored jointly by the Cherokee Histor-: 
ical Association and the Cherokee Fair Asso- 
ciation, this project is designed to develop 
community leadership; to bring out well- 
rounded community development in each of 
the six Cherokee communities including 
beautification of highways, homes, and 
yards; improvements of gardens and farms; 
community, social, and recreational pro- 
grams. Cash awards are given annually for 
the best arts and crafts workmanship, agri- 
cultural products, and forestry management 
development. 

Income from Unto These Hills has pro- 
vided educational benefits and projects to 
the sum of $86,133.17. 


College scholarships__.._.....-- $12, 000. 00 

Budent loan fund... .-.2.... 2, 400. 00 
Educational, cultural, and re- 

ligious program: 

9002-8 snccasencss $49, 742. 42 
ae. Cote wee 21, 990. 75 

———_—_ 71, 733. 17 

86, 133.17 


Four 4-year college scholarships have been 
established for Cherokee students. Under 
this scholarship plan 3 Cherokee students 
are now attending college; 1 at Western 
Carolina College, 1 at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, and 1 at Northwestern State College. 
Another 4-year scholarship is to be awarded 
at the end of the present school year. 

Under the revolving student loan fund an 
additional 4 students are now receiving 
financial assistance in their college work. 
These students are now enrolled at: 

Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, N. C. 

Pfeiffer College, Misenheimer, N. C. 

Radford College, Radford, Va. 

Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N. C. 

The services of a fulltime athletic and 
Tecreational director are furnished by the 
association. An instructor in arts and crafts 
and woodcarving is also engaged on an an- 
nual basis. These two programs are carried 
out under the supervision of and with the co- 
operation of the Federal school system on the 
Cherokee Reservation. In addition to the 
two annual projects, a summer school is con- 
ducted under which courses are available to 
Cherokees and other inhabitants of the res- 
ervation. In the summer school program, 
Classes are conducted in woodcarving, jew- 
elry, loom weaving, film study, dramatics and 
Speech, and dancing. 
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Income from Unto These Hills has pro- 
vided construction for the use of the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee in the amount of $8,964.58. 


Cur. TRATRGh oe. os eee ccc cece $5, 994. 81 
SCE MIO a cca ememadam ~- 2,174. 56 
Reservation signs..._...--....<« 795. 21 

8, 964. 58 


A curb market was erected to give the 
Cherokee farmers a central outlet for the 
first time. Here they can display and sell 
their surplus farm and garden products. 

Three school bus waiting stations have 
been constructed and a fourth will be built 
this year. These stations are of permanent 
type construction, with field stone sides, 
and concrete floors. For the first time, 
Cherokee school children have a place of 
protection from winter snows, cold and rain 
while waiting for school buses. 

Appropriate signs have been erected at all 
principal approaches to the Cherokee Indian 
Reservation. These signs inform visitors 
they are entering the Cherokee Indian Res- 
ervation. 

Promoting and advertising the drama and 
the Cherokee area, the association has spent 


$190,599.76. 

Promotion and advertising expenditures: 
SOG es aS ean sna eae eee ke $11, 547.95 
$C 8 teecnn aoe n aac eeao kos 24, 834. 66 
Se ps meee at re 28, 664. 06 
DOOR ees epe ep ca aaa 29, 258. 71 
HE tee a ari ee a Se 49, 550.13 
$000 sone Cee ate 46, 744. 25 

190, 599. 76 


While major emphasis is given to the 
drama, all publicity and advertising is aimed 
at attracting visitors to the area. At our 
expense, material is printed and distributed 
promoting the Indian reservation, western 
North Carolina, the Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park, national forests and preserves, 
and the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

Through promotion of its several projects, 
the association has attracted hundreds of 
thousands of visitors to Cherokee and the 
area. 


Attendance Unto These Hills: 





RN EG es ee ere oe 107, 140 
oe pa ee oe Ble 151, 774 
Ta aa a a Sh os Bibs ee 141, 771 
OA at ok ts aa 137, 750 
I cg a SN ok Coe cat 149, 905 
SEN ee aca hee de phe ek See 129, 646 
817, 986 
Attendance Oconaluftee Indian 
Village: 
Rs Me ee ete eke ee 10, 836 
RN a i ek 63, 984 
BOG oe ee SL eee 74, 580 
oe es 73,927 
223, 327 
Attendance Museum of the Chero- 
kee: 

BOND eco as 2 kel es Sa ear - 17, 238 
Ios ga haa ee ae 31, 700 
RG hcg eS a a neta te 28, 629 
caer ers od 5B re a 35, 109 
112, 671 

Total attendance__..___. 1, 153, 984 


This is the actual number of visitors to 
the association’s attractions. The North 
Carolina State Advertising Department con- 
siders that the promotion by the association 
has resulted in many thousands of visitors 
not counted in the above figures. The State 
advertising department estimates that visi- 
tors to Cherokee each day spend $22 per 
unit of 2'4 persons, the average of the 
humber of persons who travel in each 
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vehicle. This figure includes lodging, meals, 
souvenirs, and gasoline purchased in the 
Cherokee area, but does not include prices 
of admission to any amusements or asso- 
ciation attraction. 

In 1945 there were 10 craft shops on the 
reservation, 8 of which were operated by 
white persons and 2 by Indians. In 1952, 
there were 46 craft shops only 11 of which 
had white operators. 

Service stations numbered 4 in 1945—2 
Indian operated and 2 white operated. In 
1952, there were 15, 9 of which had Indians 
as proprietors. 

Tourist facilities increased from 6 in 1945 
to 24 in 1952. All were operated by white 
persons in 1945, while in 1952 all but 2 had 
Indian operators. 

Additional facilities have been constructed 
since 1952, and development is continuing 
both in craft shops and accommodations. 

The impact of the presentation of Unto 
These Hills has accelerated this expansion 
in Swain County and particularly in the 
locality of Cherokee. 





Southern Illinois Stake in Legislation for 
Depressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
prepared by me relating to the stake of 
southern Illinois in legislation for de- 
pressed areas. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STAKE IN LEGISLATION FOR 
DEPRESSED AREAS 


(Statement by Hon. EvEretr M. DIRKSEN, of 
Illinois) 


On January 9, I appeared before the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which had scheduled a hear- 
ing on the general subject of depressed areas. 
This was the same day on which Senate 2892 
was introduced by Senator SmitH of New 
Jersey, for himself and for Senators BrRIDGEs, 
BUSH, DIRKSEN, ALLOTT, DUFF, MARTIN of 
Pennsylvania, POTTER, PURTELL, COTTON, 
PAYNE, BENDER, THYE, BUTLER, SMITH of 
Maine, SALTONSTALL, FLANDERS, CARLSON, 
AIKEN, IVES, CASE of New Jersey, BEALL, CAPE- 
HART, KUCHEL, WATKINS, and BENNETT. The 
title of this bill is “A bill to assist areas to 
develop and maintain stable and diversified 
economies by a program of financial and 
technical assistance and otherwise, and for 
other purposes.” 

An earlier bill, namely, Senate 2663, was 
introduced July 28, 1955 by Senator Douglas 
for himself and for Senators Kilgore, Kefau- 
ver, McNamara, Humphrey, Neely, Murray, 
and Kennedy. The title of that bill is “A 
bill to establish an effective program to alle- 
viate conditions of excessive unemployment 
in certain economically depressed areas.” 

This bill was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, whereas 
the bill introduced on January 9 was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

While I am recorded as a cosponsor of the 
bill introduced on January 9, I shall let no 
pride of sponsorship stand in the way of any 
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effort to secure reasonable legislation to deal 
with this problem. 

It appears that there are roughly 190 
counties or parts of counties throughout the 
Nation which are located in so-called de- 
pressed areas. The areas are divided into 
10 major and 74 minor areas. I note, how- 
ever, that 7 States contain 123 of these 
counties so it is fair to assume that the 
greater proportion of this problem will be 
found in those 7 States. 

They include West Virginia with 23 de- 
pressed counties, Pennsylvania with 23, Ken- 
tucky with 17, and Illinois with 19. It is 
quite evident from the names of the States 
where these counties are located and the 
nature of their activities and industries that 
coal has been a contributing factor to the 
problem, because southern Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky are 
among the foremost coal-producing States 
in the Nation. 

The abandonment of coal mines, the in- 
creased efficiency in coal mining, the com- 
petition from other fuels and still other 
factors have doubtless had an impact upon 
the coal industry, and the abandonment of 
many mines in those counties particularly, 
become the hard core of the problem which 
is before us. 


I am quite aware of the fact that under 
the classification which is carried by the 
Department of Labor, the decrease of em- 
ployment in these areas does shift from one 
class to another from time to time. In some 
cases there is an improvement in the con- 
dition and in other cases the condition be- 
comes more aggravated. I believe, however, 
it is fair to assume that this is a hard core 
problem with which the Congress shouid 
deal and it should not be a half-hearted 
approach. To provide a program which is 
too limited or too restrictive in nature might 
prove entirely fruitless and abortive, and I 
for one am anxious that a real broad-gauge 
effort be made to find a sound and durable 
remedy for the problem. 


When one recalls that we have been quite 
generous in the field of economic aid to for- 
eign nations as a part of our overall security 
program, surely we will be equally generous 
with Federal funds, Federal loaning power 
and Federal authority to meet the problem 
which is on our own doorstep. As I recall, 
the aggregate of loans and grants in the 
foreign-aid field last year was in excess of 
$500 million, and we would be wanting in- 
deed in our solicitude for our own people if 
we did not take an equally generous ap- 
proach with respect to the problems at home, 
even though the foreign-aid prcgram is 
essentially geared to national security. 

Let me emphasize the opinion that any 
solution worthy of the name must be 
durable. Merely to scratch the surface and 
to provide temporary employment in these 
depressed areas will not meet the problem 


At this point I might mention the interest 
which has been manifested in this problem 
by the Eisenhower administration. In all 
candor it must be said that the prior ad- 
ministration was not unmindful of this 
problem. As easrly as 1946 an area develop- 
ment organization in the Department of 
Commerce in the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration was created to make sur- 
veys and suggest remedies which would alle- 
viate these depressed conditions in certain 
areas. Efforts were made to direct defense 
industries to these areas and also defense 
contracts. As I recall, 25 or more defense 
facilities at a cost of $210 million were 
established in different depressed areas and 
accounted for some 10,000 jobs. 


Last year the Department of Commerce 
requested of Congress $370,000 for its Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration to 
further explore and deal with the problem 
in depressed areas. Unfortunately this re- 
quest was sharply pared and when it was 
finally approved, it was reduced to the same 
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figure which obtained in the prior year, and 
as a result the Commerce Department had 
but $120,000 to deal with this problem. It 
appears to me from such figures as I have 
seen, that in southern Illinois there are 
somewhere between 15,000 and 20,000 jobless 
people. The relief load has been extremely 
heavy. In a consideration of a measure of 
this kind we should keep that fact in mind 
because the amount that might be saved 
if jobs can be substituted for relief would 
over a period of time go far to offset what- 
ever funds might be required, whether in 
the form of loans or grants to carry out a 
depressed area program. I am quite familiar 
with the pending bill and my principal pur- 
pose in suggesting a number of amendments 
was to make it a broader and more whole- 
hearted approach to the problem. Let me, 
therefore, outline suggestions which I firmly 
believe would improve the legislation to deal 
with the depressed areas problem. 

1. Instead of creating an independent 
agency to administer a depressed area pro- 
gram, I would suggest that the agency be 
placed under the direction of the Secretary 
of Commerce. ‘You will recall that much of 
the time and energy of the Hoover Commis- 
sion was devoted to the general scheme of 
relieving the President of the responsibility 
of receiving a direct accounting from so 
many Federal agencies. The hope has been 
to minimize the number that would report 
directly to him. If, therefore, the Depressed 
Areas Administration were placed in the De- 
partment of Commerce, it would be just as 
effective, provide for a better line of respon- 
sibility, and be in keeping with the general 
theme of the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. 

2. These bills are predicated on the crea- 
tion of community committees or organiza- 
tions which would do the development work, 
provide the plans and seek to attract indus- 
tries. I can, however, foresee some problems 
in this field because there doubtless will be 
instances where a committee covering a 
larger area might be more effective and more 
useful. I suggest, therefore, that the meas- 
ure also include a provision for regional 
committees with authority to cooperate with 
the administrator and with the State au- 
thorities and be clothed with the same au- 
thority as the local committees. In this 
connection I think of the possible necessity 
for developing power and water resources in 
certain areas. To do so might prove quite 
costly and would have to cover a much wider 
area than a single community if it were to 
be effective. I can think of a number of 
areas where water is a real problem and as 
such it embraces a considerable number of 
communities. Obviously such a problem 
could not be handled on a strictly local or 
community basis and hence the need as I 
see is for regional committees as well. 

3. In general, the measure now before this 
committee contemplates Federal loans for the 
construction of industrial plants and other 
industrial and commercial facilities. I, for 
one, am not at all sure that this language 
would cover the machinery and equipment 
necessary to establish an industrial plant. 
From my own industrial experience, I know 
that quite often machinery and equipment 
is a far larger, more costly, and more im- 
portant item than the construction of a 
plant. It would, therefore, seem advisable 
that the bill clearly state that a Federal loan 
might be obtained to cover machinery and 
equipment as well as plant construction. 
This is no novel departure, because we fol- 
lowed a pattern of that kind during the war 
in connection with war plants. 


4. The bill should contain 


a provision 
under which the administrator of the act 
would have authority to make loans and 
grants for the construction of laboratories 
and pilot plants for the processing of the 
resources which are native to these depressed 


areas. Perhaps an example will suffice to 


make this clear, 


Ma reh 6 


In the last session of Congress 1 Offered 
an amendment to the Interior Department 
appropriations bill to provide funds for the 
construction and maintenance of a Pilot 
plant and other appurtenances and for pay- 
ment of technical and scientific personne] 
to make extended researches in the fielq of 
coal utilization. 

This proposal should be of particular ins 
terest to West Virginia, Kentucky, Penngy). 
vania, Illinois, and other coal States. A great 
deal of work has already been done in this 
field. What it contemplates is the distj)a. 
tion of coal in the hope that the char and 
the heavy oil which would result from such 
a process could be broken down and Utilizeg 
in industry. 

I am advised that from a single ton of coq} 
one could derive about 40 gallons of heayy 
oil or distillate and perhaps 1,500 pounds of 
char or residue. 

The distillate would become the raw mate. 
rial for the manufacture of many items, in. 
cluding pharmaceuticals, perfumes, alcohols 
and a host of other things so widely used in 
industry. The real problem is the use of the 
resulting char, and I know from the expres. 
sions of interest by a good many people iden- 
tified with the steel industry that this char 
might have practical use in the reduction of 
low grade iron ores which are found in con. 
siderable abundance in Middle Western 
States. If these pilot plant operations could 
be carried to a practical and commercial 
conclusion the resui.s would be the answer 
to the problems of depression which presently 
confront the coal areas of the country. — 

One might say 4 ‘uch for the utilization 
of timber resources. at has been my good 
fortune to work closely with the University 
of Southern Illinois and to procure a modest 
amount of money in the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill during the last several years 
for the pilot operations which they are con- 
ducting in the utilization of tmber and forest 
products which are native to southern Illi- 
nois. Excellent work has already been done 
in this field but progress would be faster if 
out of the funds made available under this 
bill the Administrator were authorized to 
make additional grants for these purposes be- 
cause they contain the hope of a real and 
durable remedy for the problem before us. 

I regret extremely that the proposal which 
I had incorporated in the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill was not finaliy ap- 
proved. No comparable provision was in- 
serted in the House of Representatives and 
the members of the conference committee 
of the House of Representatives refused to 
concur in this proposal. I am _ persuaded 
that it has great merit and that it must be 
pushed with all diligence. 

5. I understand that adverse freight rates 
have had a retarding effect on industrial de- 
velopment in certain areas like southern 
Tilinois. To what extent this is true I can- 
not at the moment say without further ex- 
ploration. Iam authentically advised, how- 
ever, that not too long ago a Chicago manu- 
facturer was attracted to a city in southern 
Illinois and was prepared to establish 4 
plant only to discover that an adverse freight 
rate on his particular product made it quite 
difficult to compete with producers of that 
same producé in other areas. Wherever such 
a condition arises the administrator should 
be clothed with power not only to make an 
application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a more favorable freight rate 
but should, in fact, have the benefit of prior 
consideration of such an application by the 
Commission so that wherever possible res 
sonably advantageous rates could be estab- 
lished to make the job easier in meeting the 
problems in these depressed areas. Obv!- 
ously to establish a plant by means of local 
and Federal funds and then discover that 
it would have difficulty competing in the 
commercial market because of adverse 
freight rates would be indeed a fruitless 
undertaking. 
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g, The same general approach should be 
taken with: respect to areas in which the de- 
ressed condition has in whole or in part 

sulted from the importation of competitive 
v mmodities from foreign countries which 
a sell in our market at a price below the 
cost of production in our own country. 

The one example that readily comes to 
mind is fluorspar. This mineral is mined 
in southern Illinois and particularly at Rosi- 
dare. I know something of the problems 
which have confronted the fluorspar indus- 
try and have for a period of 3 years worked 


: steadily with the representatives of the in- 


dustry in securing more favorable treatment 
by the United States Tariff Commission with 
respect to the duties imposed on imported 
fuorspar. It is a fact that imports of fluor- 
spar from Mexico, Spain, and elsewhere, 
mined with cheap labor, have in large meas- 
yre contributed to the distress of this indus- 
try. We have been moderately successful 
in securing some amelioration of this con- 
dition. It would appear, however, to be the 
part of wisdom to give the administrator of 
the depressed areas act authority to appear 
before the United States Tariff Commission 
and present the case for increased duties and 
to require the Tariff Commission to give 
priority to such a petition. If in the case 
of southern Illinois the fluorspar mines 
could be placed on a sound basis so that the 
men might have steady employment this 
would go far toward alleviating the distress 
which now exists and prove durable indeed 
in assuring the communities where these 
mines are located that the jobs are secure. 


In this connection perhaps I should point 
out that these mines were developed with 
private capital and in the utmost of good 
faith over a long period of time. Could we 
do better than to recreate the jobs which 
were lost or placed on a slender part-time 
basis by crushing imports by bringing the 
matter very forcefully to the attention of 
the Tariff Commission with a request for 
relief. 

7. The instant bill calls for the appoint- 
ment of a local industrial development com- 
mittee which shall prepare plans for the 
construction of industrial plants and facil- 
ities and then be authorized to borrow not 
to exceed two-thirds of the cost if and when 
the plans have the approval of the adminis- 
trator. I believe it would be well to extend 
the same rights and privileges to private 
industrial enterprisers who are willing to 
locate industrial plants in such depressed 
areas. This would save the time and ener- 
gy of many people in the community and at 
the same time achieve the very objectives and 
purposes which the bill has in mind. In 
fact, it would be highly desirable if such in- 
centives could be made available to private 
enterprisers as well as to communities be- 
cause it is fair to assume that men who are 
willing to risk their own capital and ener- 
gies in the location of a plant would be 
thinking in terms of a plant which would be 
continuously in operation and thereby bring 
assurance that the jobs would be continuing 
instead of temporary. Provision should also 
be made for aid in the expansion of indus- 
tries which already exist. 

8. Under certain circumstances I believe 
that the loan provisions in any bill should be 
made more generous. The bill on which 
hearings were held provides for a loan not 
in excess of 6624 percent of the cost of con- 
Struction of the project. Naturally this 
would mean that the community where the 
Plant is located would have to subscribe the 
Other one-third. Since we are dealing with 
depressed areas, for such a community to 
subscribe one way or another one-third of 
the cost of a plant might become a truly 
dificult burden. For example, to build a 
Plant of some consequence might cost a mil- 
lion dollars. If the project were approved 
it would mean that $333,000 would have to 
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be raised locally. In many communities this 
is not an easy undertaking. It is entirely 
possible, however, that a plant operator of 
cha:acter, background and experience would 
be willing to operate a plant in a community 
and give adequate assurances that it would 
continue in operation for 5 or 10 years or 
even longer. If such an operator were will- 
ing to enter into a legal and enforceable con- 
tract to that effect and gave the necessary 
guarantees it would occur to me that a sub- 
stantially larger loan might be made out of 
Federal funds in order to achieve the con- 
struction and location of such a plant. It 
would be within the province of the ad- 
ministrator to determine the effects and to 
be satisfied that such was the case before a 
loan of as much as 80 or 85 percent of the 
construction cost might be made. 

9. With reference to the funds made avail- 
able in the bill for industrial-loan purposes, 
there is no limitation on the amount which 
the administrator might loan to any one 
depressed area in any given State. It has 
been the custom in connection with so many 
other measures approved by Congress that 
in the interest of equity and fairness, such 
funds be allotted on a percentage basis so 
that every area could be sure of completely 
fair treatment. We have done this in con- 
nection with farm tenant loans under the 
Farmers Home Administration. We have 
done this in connection with Rural Electri- 
fication loans. It is, therefore, my sugges- 
tion that the funds made available under 
the bill be set up so that 75 percent of the 
whole fund be allotted to the respective 
States on the basis of the number of un- 
employed in the distressed area in that 
State bears to the whole number of un- 
employed in all of the depressed areas 
throughout the country. This would simply 
mean that if there were 20,000 unemployed 
in the depressed area in Illinois and the 
whole number of unemployed in all of the 
depressed areas now catalogued by the De- 
partment of Labor totaled 200,000, that 10 
percent of 75 percent would be earmarked 
for Illinois. Since provision is made for 
$100 million in loan funds and if $75 million 
were placed under allotment, 10 percent of 
the $75 million would mean that $7,500,000 
would be assured to the State. The remain- 
ing 25 percent could be dispersed within the 
discretion of the administrator. This would 
supply sufficient latitude for the adminis- 
trator and at the same time assure every 
depressed area that funds up to a given 
amount would be available for the purposes 
of the bill. 

10. The same formula could be used with 
respect to that provision in the bill which 
provides for assistance to public facilities. 
There is a provision under which $100 mil- 
lion would be made available for loans and 
grants to depressed communities for the 
construction of such facilities. This would, 
of course, include schools, airports, hospitals, 
and similar facilities, and to them the same 
apportionment formula could be applied. 


11. One of the great institutions in Illinois 
is the University of Southern Illinois, which 
has made great progress under the capable 
leadership of President Delyte Morris, and I 
envision the day when it will be one of the 
truly great institutions of learning in the 
United States. It is growing year by year. I 
have found particular delight in working 
with different people from the faculty, in- 
cluding the president of the university. All 
of them have a keen sense of appreciation of 
their particular responsibility to the area 
where the university is located. At this in- 
stitution there is a wealth of brains and tal- 
ent for utilization in connection with this 
problem if Congress will but make it pos- 
sible. I know of nothing that would pay 
greater dividends than to authorize the ad- 
ministrator of the depressed areas act to 
make grants of funds available to the uni- 
versity so that this talent can be utilized in 
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finding an adequate solution for the problem 
in that particular area. Already in the case 
of the University of Southern Illinois they 
have done notable work in the forestry and 
timber utilization field. I am confident they 
can do equally good work in still other fields, 
and especially where the natural resources of 
the particular area are involved. This hope 
deserves every encouragement and conse- 
quently some of these funds should be made 
ayailable for that purpose. 

12. It may also be necessary to make some 
provision for housing in the communities 
where new plants might be constructed. One 
of the first things which a plant locator ex- 
plores in addition to water, fuel, transporta- 
tion, and other resources is the availability 
of housing. Already workers in the lower 
reaches of the State are driving a great many 
miles to their places of employment but 
when an industry is brought to a town it 
must be possible to provide housing for the 
workers and a provision would be supple- 
mentary to provisions already carried in gen- 
eral housing legislation which is now on the 
statute books. 

I have some other suggestions in mind and 
have already reduced all of these to amend- 
ment form so that they might be ready for 
consideration when the committee has com- 
pleted its hearings and is prepared to take 
action on the pending bill. I am deeply in- 
terested in the pending proposals and want 
to be sure that if legislation is reported to 
the Senate floor that we will have a bill which 
represents a determined and wholehearted 
approach to this problem of depressed areas. 





Shall We Draw a Picture? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the REcorp an 
editorial that appeared in the Buckeye 
Valley News, Buckeye, Ariz. This edito- 
rial is self-explanatory and I am sure 
we all could learn from this editorial a 
very important lesson: 

SHALL WE Draw A PICTURE? 


There is nothing the Government has done, 
is doing, now, or (we predict) ever will do 
that private enterprise hasn’t, is, or will do 
better and for less money. 

This may seem ridiculous to persons who 
haven’t served in the Army or Government 
bureaus, but private enterprise could even 
run a war better and cheaper than the gov- 
ernment of any country on earth has ever 
conducted one of these periodic national 
blood lettings. 

Definitely, peacetime projects from the 
municipal right on up through the county, 
State and Federal levels are less efficiently 
operated and much more costly when Gov- 
ernment runs them than when free enter- 
prise bidding on the open market does the 
job. 

It is an old cliche that if business concerns 
were run like the Government bankruptcy 
would be the commonest word in the lan- 
guage. 

Why then, simple-minded suckers fall for 
socialistic claptrap schemes that gets the 
Government, a nontaxpaying outfit, into 
competition with taxpaying private concerns 
competing for the work and still having to 
make a profit to remain alive is a mystery. 
Because, gentle reader, when you have to 
compete and at the same time make a profit 
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you get efficient as all get out and that is 
something the Government doesn’t have to 
do and for our money, observing the scene 
on both sides of the international border, 
never has done to date. 





The Health of the President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the current issue of the 
U. S. News & World Report an article 
entitled “‘When a President Is Too Ill To 
Handle the Job,” by Louis Wyman, at- 
torney general of New Hampshire, a 
very able young man. 

This article should be of interest not 
only to the Members of Congress but to 
the whole country, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Article II of the United States Constitution 
provides, in substance, that, in case of the 
inability of the President to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office, the office 
shall become the responsibility of the Vice 
President, and that Congress may legislate 
to cover situations where both the President 
and the Vice President are unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the office of 
President at the same time. The exact 
language of this particular paragraph of the 
Constitution reads as follows: 

“In case of the removal of the President 
from Office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice President, and the Congress may 
by law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, declaring what of- 
ficer shall then act as President. and such 
officer shall act accordingly, until the dis- 
ability be removed, or a President shall be 
elected.”’ 

A good many people have expressed the 
view in recent months that the question of 
exactly at what point a President is unable 
to discharge the powers and duties of the 
Office lies in a sort of vacuum. They point 
to the recent unfortunate confinement of 
President Eisenhower as a case in point. An 
early case in New Hampshire (Atto? 















y Gen- 
eral v. Taggart, 66 N. H. 362 (1890) ) suggests 
an answer in the form of a decis by the 
court, on application of the orney gen- 





eral, for an order directing the Lieutenant 
Governor (Vice President) to assume the 
duties of the Governor (President) during 
the continuance of the inability It holds 
that the office of the chief executive is va- 
cant whenever his condition is such as w 
require the services of a substitute. 





New Hampshire has a similar constitu- 
tional provision This is the 49th article 
which provides that ““‘Whenever the chair ot 
the governor shall become vacant, by reason 
of his death, absence from the State. or 
otherwise, the president of the senate shall 
during such vacancy, have and exercise all 
the power and authorities which * * * the 
governor is vested with, when personally 
present.” 

Many years ago, in 1890. the Governor of 
New Hampshire became Ul. He wrote a 
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letter to the then attorney general of the 
State, asking him to take such steps as he 
considered necessary to cause the president 
of the senate to exercise the powers of gov- 
ernor during his illness. 

The attorney general then filed a petition 
in the supreme court of New Hampshire for 
an order directed to the president of the 
senate (who in New Hampshire holds a posi- 
tion similar to lieutenant governor in other 
States) requiring him to assume the duties 
of governor during the illness. 

The supreme court of New Hampshire 
granted the petition and ordered the presi- 
dent of the senate to assume the office of 
governor during the illness. 

The significance of this leading case in 
New Hampshire appears in the decision of 
then Chief Justice Doe, who held that, when 
the chief executive was sick or unable to 
perform the duties of governor, it was for 
the State’s highest court to issue such orders 
as appeared to be necessary to carry out the 
mandate of the constitution, on petition of 
the attorney general. A hearing was held. 
Medical testimony was received before the 
full court that the governor was sick and 
that his disability might reasonably be ex- 
pected to last at least a few weeks and per- 
haps a few months. It was further proved 
by testimony of the secretary of state and 
the State treasurer that there was executive 
business of the State demanding immediate 
attention and that the Governor's duties 
should not remain unperformed. 


HOW A VACANCY IS FILLED 


The court ruled that a petition for a writ 
of mandamus properly presented the matter 
to the court and that the question before it 
was whether there was a vacancy in the office 
of governor, which, under the constitution, 
it was the duty of the president of the 
senate to fill. Finding a temporary dis- 
qualifying disability, it then ordered the 
president of the senate to assume the office 
of governor. The analogy to the national 
experience of last October is unavoidable. 

It is most unlikely that the famous case 
of Marbury v. Madison, which itself involved 
a private citizen as petitioner, would deny 
jurisdiction under article III, section 2 of the 
Federal constitution, which includes con- 
troversy to which the United States is a 
party. It would be difficult to find an in- 
stance more aptly invoking a higher respon- 
sibility of the Federal judiciary than to 
provide for Presidential successicn in the 
public interest to prevent the suspension of 
executive government arising from inability 
of a President to discharge the powers and 
duties of the office. Whether such a peti- 
tion should technically be filed in the name 
of the United States of America by the At- 
torney General in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or originally in a Federal dis- 
trict court, or whatever its legal name, is 
merely procedural. 

It is reasonably certain that sooner or later 
it is the very heart of the function of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to in- 
terpret the Federal Constitution and to act 
should such an executive emergency happen 
in the future. 

Even Chief Justice Marshall could scarcely 
gainsay the appropriateness of original juris- 
diction to resolve a petition brought by the 
United States of America for interpretation 
of the meaning of the Constitution on the 
vital subject of presidential incumbency. 

The New Hampshire case is persuasive au- 
thority in relation to the problem of how to 
determine the existence of actual inability 
of a President of the United States. It holds 
that the question is one for the Court to 
decide upon evidence submitted to it. It 
holds that it is proper for the Attorney Gen- 
eral to file such a petition with the Court. 
It shows that the question of “inability,” as 
that word appears in the Constitution, is not 
for Congress to define but for the Court to 
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interpret. In fact, should Congress attempt 
a statutory definition there would be grave 
question whether Congress had exceeded its 
constitutional province. Under our system 
it is for the judiciary to interpret the Con. 
stitution, not Congress. The particular Fed- 
eral court of initial jurisdiction is relatively 
unimportant, recognizing that District of 
Columbia Federal courts inherited the Mary- 
land State court's jurisdiction. 

In the New Hampshire case, the then. 
ailing Governor had requested the Attorney 
General to act, but Chief Justice Doe went 
on to say that “There might be a case in 
which the Attorney General would intervene 
without such a request,” and that “* ¢e 
|the method used] may be a convenient 
mode of avoiding embarrassment that might 
sometimes arise from doubt and controversy 
in regard to his authority and the validity 
of his acts. The existence of an executive 
vacancy is a question of law and fact within 
the judicial jurisdiction.” 

It is interesting to note not only that the 
resolution of the entire question in the 
Taggart case required only 17 days, but that 
examination of the historical accounts of 
affairs in New Hampshire later on in that 
year reveals that the Governor ultimately 
recovered from his illness and resumed the 
duties of his office without the necessity of 
further judicial proceedings. c 

This solution to the problem of possible 
presidential inability, should it again occur, 
appears to be direct, simple, and _ properly 
within our doctrine of constitutional separa- 
tion of powers. It offers a reasonable answer 
to what has seemed to be a vexing problem. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President. in con- 
nection with the article by Mr. Wyman, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Presidential Disability,” 
from the Manchester Union Leader, 
Manchester, N. H. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


President Eisenhower has called for early 
action to solve the problem of how and when 
a President should be considered unable to 
discharge his duties. 

This question has been made essential by 
President Eisenhower's illness and his final 
decision to run again. 

Unfortunately the Constitution is not de- 
cisive on this matter. It says that in case of 
the removal of the President from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice President. At 
the same time Congress is empowered to pro- 
vide by law what officer shall act in case of 
the removal, death, or inability of both the 
President and the Vice President. 

There is an important omission here, and 
that is who is to determine the question 0! 
the President's inability and who is to decide 
when he has recovered sufficiently to reclaim 
his powers. 

That is the question Eisenhower has asked 
to have anSwered. But the answer will not 
be easy. And for that reason no Vice Presi- 
dent has stepped in as Acting President dul- 
ing any President's illness. 

The proposal has been made that Congress 
create a commission made up of Cabinet 
members and congressional leaders to decide 
when a President is disabled. But, as Assist- 
ant Attorney General Rankin has pointed 
out, the President might reject such a deci- 
sion on the ground that it is unwarranted 
and continue to function. 

Only the Constitution, Mr. Rankin says. 
can make rules for the Presidency. The 
question of who is to decide that a President 
is incapacitated cannot be handled by )€€- 
islation. 
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§0 it looks as if there might be a lot of de- 
bate over this issue. How far the controversy 
gill go remains to be seen. It is apparent, 
however, in view of President Eisenhower's 
iness and his decision to seek renomination 
that a reliable decision must be made. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an edi- 
torial entitled “A Matter of Health,” 
which appeared in the March 5, 1956, 
issue of the Wall Street Journal. I am 
sure this article will be interesting read- 


ing for all. ar 
There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

Ever since the President’s announcement 
of his candidacy, the partisan debate has 
centered on his physical capacity to per- 
form his job, with the Republicans firmly 
in the affirmative and the Democrats loudly 
in the negative. 

This was inevitable in the circumstances. 
Within limits it is not only proper but neces- 
sary to make Mr. Eisenhower's health a 
major political issue. But it would be un- 
fortunate if either party should forget that 
there are other and ultimately more impor- 
tant issues. 

These issues, as Mr. Eisenhower himself 
has indicated, concern the record of his ad- 
ministration and how the Democrats would 
change it. They concern the conduct of 
foreign policy, defense, the farm program, 
public versus private power, the role of Gov- 
ernment in the economy. 

The Democrats, of course, have not been 
derelict in attacking the administration on 
all these counts. But if both parties con- 
tinue trying to make health the overriding 
issue, there is some danger that the other 
issues Will not be developed as they should 
be and as the voters have a right to expect 
them to be. 

Even now, after 4 months of fairly vigor- 
ous campaigning by Democratic candidates, 
it is not at all clear what a new Democratic 
administration would do about the policies 
the candidates condemn. They tell us that 
Republican foreign policy is terrible, losing 
friends and letting the Russians get ahead. 
Yet they offer little in the way of evidence 
and nothing in the way of new or better 
policies. 

It would surely be a help to the voters if 
they could discover what the Messrs. Steven- 
son and KEFAUVER and their lesser rivals 
would actually do about the Middle East, 
NATO, Germany, the so-called neutral na- 
tions, Formosa and Red China. To a greater 
or lesser degree the same obscurity surrounds 
the Democrats’ policies on domestic ques- 
tons; so far, they must be judged largely on 
the basis of past performance. 

The Republicans, for their part, have been 
slow to defend their record. It is perhaps 
understandable that Secretary Dulles should 
refrain from answering his partisan critics in 
partisan terms. But the efforts of other Re- 
publicans to answer for him have so far been 
limited and undistinguished. The Republi- 
cans have scarcely begun to deal with the 
complaints against their handling of mili- 
tary and economic matters. 

Admittedly it is early in the year, and in 
the normal course probably all these things 
Would be fully explored by both sides. Per- 
haps even as it is—though this does not seem 
too likely—the health issue will gradually 
become subordinate for lack of new things to 
Say about it. 

We hope so, at any rate. For apart from 
Individual candidates the parties as parties 
represent divergent political philosophies; 
any new Democratic administration would 
be sharply different from any new Republi- 
can administration. Each would approach 
Na different way the great issues on which 
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depend future war or peace, economic well- 
being, the relationship of citizen and Gov- 
ernment. 

The health of the nominee of each party is 
obviously important. But the policy issues 
are what will largely determine the health of 
the Nation at home and abroad, 





Correspondence on Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had a most interesting exchange of let- 
ters with the Honorable Ernest Gruen- 
ing, who served as Governor of Alaska 
from 1939 to 1953. On February 6, 1956, 
I had a statement in the Recorp, page 
A1137, entitled ‘“‘There Are No Frontier 
Barriers for Freemen,” in which I dis- 
cussed American traditional opposition 
to colonialism’ and the expansion of 
Soviet colonialism in Europe and Asia 
since the end of World War II. 

On February 20, Governor Gruening 
sent me a very informative letter in 
which he took issue with our policy re- 
garding Alaska. That began our ex- 
change of correspondence, which I am 
inserting into the Recorp because I be- 
lieve it has general interest. May I add 
that I subscribe to the views expressed 
in Governor Gruening’s two letters. 

I am of the opinion that justice and 
fairness demand that statehood be 
granted to Alaska. The people living in 
Alaska are entitled to their full share 
of freedom, they have waited iong 
enough, and they have shown that they 
are capable of self-government as a 
State in the family of the other 48 States. 
Statehood to Alaska would serve as a 
great boon to the economic development 
of that Territory, it would attract many 
people, and it would also be an economic 
boon to those States in the northwestern 
part of the country which lie closest to 
Alaska. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I am in- 
serting two letters by Governor Gruen- 
ing and my reply of February 23: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 20, 1956. 
Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ANFUSO: I have read 
with much approval and sympathy your 
statement in the Appendix of the CONGREsS- 
SIONAL REcorD of February 6, entitled “There 
Are No Frontier Barriers For Free Men.” I 
wish to call one important matter, however, 
to your attention. Your address emphasizes 
the opposition of the United States through- 
out our history to colonialism and you say, 
among other things: 

“In its essence the issue of colonialism is 
simply a question of the inherent right of 
peoples to exist in freedom from external 
domination and control. On this question, 
I am happy that the history of our country 
over the past 180 years has been a flaming 
testimonial of the opposition of the Amer- 
ican people to the evils of colonialism.” 

If yOu will take the time to read the en- 
closed copy of my keynote address to the 
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Alaska Constitutional Convention you will 
see that there is one regrettable exception 
to our Nation’s otherwise superb record in 
this regard. 

It is, of course, not surprising that even 
Members of Congress, like yourself, have 
been unaware of this. It is in fact the first 
time that the charge of colonialism has 
been publicly leveled at Uncle Sam, where, 
unfortunately, in the case of Alaska, it be- 
longs. Indeed, instead of diminishing, in ac- 
cord with a worldwide trend, Alaska’s co- 
lonialism has been intensified under the 
present administration. The address gives 
several contemporary examples thereof. 

While it was obviously not possible in a 
l-hour address to give all the documenta- 
tion that would have been desirable for 
those who unlike the delegates to the Con- 
vention were not familiar with the under- 
lying facts, such substantiation is found 
fully in my book The State of Alaska, re- 
cently published by Random House. 

Wholly applicable in a recent statement 
by Father William J. Kenealy, S. J., dean of 
the Boston College Law School, who in a 
stirring address delivered recently on Bill 
of.Rights Day, pointed out that “totalitarian- 
ism can only be defeated by a total dedica- 
tion to the American philosophy of life and 
and liberty.” 

America’s position in the world will be 
greatly strengthened if we practice what we 
preach. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST GRUENING. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1956. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Washington, D. C. 

DrEaR GOVERNOR GRUENING: I am in receipt 
of your letter of February 20 and the enclosed 
copy of your address to the Alaska Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Both the letter and the address are ex- 
tremely interesting. The point you raise 
about colonialism regarding Alaska is well 
taken. Somehow, we never think of Alaska 
in terms of a colony. Perhaps it is because 
of the widespread feeling that in due time 
that Territory will attain statehood and be- 
come an integral part of our Nation. 

Nevertheless, when we think of colonial- 
ism we picture a subjugated people who are 
denied inherent rights of freedom and are 
oppressed politically and in every other way. 
In my address published in the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD I was particularly interested 
in exposing Soviet colonialism. I believe 
you will agree with me that the people of 
Alaska have much more freedom than any 
of the Communist-dominated satellite 
states. This, of course, is no excuse for 
even the minutest form of colonialism which 
we may practice in Alaska. The people of 
that Territory should be granted their full 
freedom along the lines you indicate in your 
address. 

I am glad to have your views and your 
comments in the matter. 

Sincerely, 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 


_— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1956 
The Honorable Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Houes of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ANFUSO: Thanks for 
your nice reply to my letter of February 20. 

Of course, I agree with you that Soviet 
colonialism is as oppressive as any found on 
earth today. And it is aggravated by the 
hypocrisy of the Kremlin which pretends to 
the world that the Russian satellites are 
free. But actually the people of Russia it- 
self suffer a police state oppression and 
tyranny only slightly less than the people of 
the satellites. But it is excellent strategy for 
the free countries to call attention to the 
disparity between the Soviets’ denunciation 
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of Western colonialism and their own action. 

However, the Russian tyranny and hypoc- 
risy do not diminish America’s need to put 
its own house in order. Of course, Alaskans 
have more freedom than not merely the peo- 
ple of Russia’s satellite colonies, but more 
freedom than all the people of Russia. 

Nevertheless, we are oppressed economi- 
cally and discriminated against as a direct 
consequence of our Territorial status. We 
are a colony, and Uncle Sam is guilty of colo- 
nialism in its past and present relations to 
Alaska. 

In contrast, Great Britain, long the arch- 
colonial power, is proceeding to grant the 
maximum of autonomy under its system to 
its former colonies. India and Ceylon have 
been elevated to full dominion status. Other 
colonies, such as Nigeria, etc., are being given 
vastly increased power of self-government. 
But Alaska has not gained one iota of in- 
creased self-government since the highly re- 
stictive organic act of 44 years ago. Do 
not think that our Delegates haven’t tried 
in every session since then to secure some 
measures to that end. But all in vain. 

You put your finger on the very reason 
why “we never think of Alaska as a colony.” 
It is on the assumption that Alaska will 
attain statehood. Well, we hope so. But 
it won’t be under this administration. Eisen- 
hower has gone back on his own preelection 
pledge and on his party’s platform plank. 
The reason? Alaskans attribute his sudden 
change and his espousal of statehood for 
Hawaii only—also a valid cause—to the influ- 
ence of his buddy and trusted confidant, 
Gen. Lucius Clay. In private life since his 
retirement, General Clay is chairman of the 
board of the Continental Can Co., one whose 
principal customers is the Alaska canned 
salmon industry of the Puget Sound area.’ It 
has opposed every increase in Alaska’s au- 
tonomy and is bitterly opposed to statehood. 
It is the chief economic interest which prof- 
its by Alaska’s colonialism—but to the detri- 
ment not only of Alaskans but of all Ameri- 
cans. It contributed heavily to the Eisen- 
hower campaign—before Chicago. 

But why, while we are waiting for state- 
hood for a President who will not renege on 
his solemn pledge, cannot the Congress di- 
minish some of the burdens of colonialism? 

Why cannot we either be included in the 
pending Federal highway legislation or ex- 
cluded from its special proposed tax levies? 

Why cannot we have the fisheries trans- 
ferred to Alaska? 

Why cannot the discriminations against 
Alaska in maritime law be lifted? 

All these and other discriminations impose 
heavy economic burdens on Alaskans, and on 
Alaskans only, for the benefit of special in- 
terests in the mother country. 

That is why it is time that the fact that 
Alaska is a colony be called to the attention 
of a Congress that sincerely opposes colo- 
nialism. 

Cordially yours, 
ERNEST GRUENING 


New Air Terminals Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
has come to my attention in the past few 
days that one of the major airlines has 
applied to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for the addition of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington as coterminals with New York 
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City on its route from Buenos Aires via 
the east coast of South America to San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 

The convenience of the service which 
would thus be provided to residents of 
the Washington-Baltimore area is, of 
course, great and it would, I feel, give 
additional assurance to South America 
that we in the United States are eager to 
develop closer and closer trade and cul- 
tural ties with those countries. It would 
undoubtedly stimulate travel between 
South America and the United States 
and it seems to me is a step in the right 
direction of trying to make interchange 
of people and goods between the United 
States and the rest of the world as easy 
as possible, for only through such inter- 
change do we provide part of the answers 
to the battle against communism—a 
communism which is making ever- 
increasing efforts throughout South 
America. 


Nationalities Division Honors Maj. 
Mario G. Remo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day evening, March 4, an outstanding 
citizen from Brooklyn was paid homage 
at a dinner at the Plaza Hotel in New 
York, tendered in his honor by the na- 
tionalities division of the Democratic 
National Committee. His name is Maj. 
Mario G. Remo, vice president of J. W. 
Mays, Inc., in Brooklyn. Mays is the 
department store made famous by Mr. 
Joe Weinstein, noted humanitarian and 
philanthropist. 

The dinner in honor of Major Remo 
was tendered for his services to the Dem- 
ocratic Party and on the occasion of his 
appointment as finance chairman of the 
nationalities division. Actually, it tran- 
scended politics. It brought together 
national and international figures, gov- 
ernors, mayors, Members of Congress, 
judges, business executives, social and 
civic leaders from various parts of the 
country, irrespective of party affiliation, 
with one purpose in mind—to give due 
recognition to the foreign-born and the 
descendants of all immigrants who 
helped to make America what it is today. 

Major Remo came to this country as 
an immigrant from Italy when he was 
only 8 years old. He received the usual 
education and later worked as a news- 
paperman for about 13 years on one of 
the leading newspapers in New York. 
Shortly after the attack on Pear] Harbor, 
he enlisted in the United States Army 
as a private and was assigned to the Pub- 
lic Relations Division of the War De- 
partment. He was serving with the 
Army Intelligence and Security Division 
as an agent, when he was given com- 
mand of the Special Assignments Branch 
in which capacity he performed special 
assignments for the White House and the 
State Department. 
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In 1943 he was sent to Europe for 
about 7 months of duty, and early in 
1944 he was transferred to the Pacific 
He was stationed in Saipan, where he 
was chief of intelligence for the 55th 
port. He returned to the United States 
in 1945. He has since then been as. 
sociated with May’s where he carved 
out a most successful career as an able 
business executive. 

Among those who paid personal trib. 
ute to Major Remo at the dinner were 
Gov. Averell Harriman of New York City 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan, 
the Honorable Carmine G. De Sapio 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New York. 
and Maj Gen. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, 
who was chairman at the dinner. Execy. 
tive cochairman of the dinner commit. 
tee were the Honorable Angier B. Duke 
Hon. Sylvester J. Garamella, and Mrs. 
Louise S. Stewart. The Honorable Mi- 
chel Cieplinski is the director of the na- 
tionalities division. 

I should like to quote a few brief re. 
marks from some of the addresses, which 
I consider of general interest. After 
lauding the business capabilities of Ma- 
jor Remo, Governor Harriman touched 
on the world situation and said: 

On the economic side, we must take the 
lead in promoting free world economic 
growth. This requires technical assistance, 
aid, and long-term capital and investment 
in the underdeveloped countries. It calls 
for leadership on our part in bringing to- 
gether the productive capacity of the indus. 
trial countries—Western Europe and Japan— 
with the resources of the less developed 
countries. The present American approach 
te these problems is, I regret to say, limited 
and rigid. 


Governor Williams of Michigan, who 
is chairman of the nationalities division, 
extolled the virtues of Major Remo whom 
he has known for a long time and worked 
with him closely in the past. He then 
rnade the following observations: 

While we are working for liberalization 
of our immigration law, let us work also 
for a corollary goal—a vast expansion of 
our present program of exchanging visitors 
with other nations. * * * 

It seems to me that we should be con- 
stantly bringing to America large numbers 
of people from foreign lands, to see for them- 
selves what democracy is like; and we should 
be sending forth from America large num- 
bers of our own people, particularly young 
people, to learn the aspirations and ways of 
other nations, and to carry the gospel of 
democracy to those lands. * * * 

Not only would such programs help to 
counteract the lies of Soviet propaganda, 
but they would also help to make clear why 
the American Nation can bear no ill will to 
the other peoples of the world, because the 
American people are the people of the 
whole world. America is England, it is 
France, it {s China, it is Poland, it is Africa, 
it is every nation of the earth, because the 
blood and cultures of all races have been 
biended here into a people whose ties aleé 
to the whoije human race. 


The Honorable Carmine G. De Sapio, 
secretary of state for the State of New 
York, had this to say about Major Remo: 

He was born in Italy, and was brought 
this country as a child. He worked as 4 
reporter on one of our great newspapers. He 
joined the Army and rose to the rank of major 
in the Intelligence Service, and now he 3 
executive vice president of one of our city’s 
great department stores. He has set an ex- 
ample of political responsibility which all of 
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ell follow, for he has accepted one 


us might w ath tek ae 

of the most difficult responsibilities in any 
political organization, that of finance 
director. 


By his example, Major Remo renders not 
only an extraordinary service to the Demo- 
cratic Party, but also to all of the people of 
the United States. His is an inspiring story. 
His is the story of America. 


And Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New 


York said: 

It is a very special honor for me, to be 
allowed to address tonight this most distin- 
guished gathering of men and women from 
yarious parts of these United States. * * * 
The man whom we honor tonight, Maj. Mario 
G. Remo, had a distinguished record of serv- 
ice to our country in World War II. He has 
also had a distinguished record of service to 
our party, as head of the nationalities divi- 
sion of the Democratic National Committee. 

It is peculiarly appropriate that a dinner 
honoring him should be held in New York. 
The original melting pot of the world, and 
still despite restrictive immigration laws, in 
which we can have no pride, the gateway to 
America for countless men and woimen seek- 
ing a better way of life. 

And to all this I should like to add: 
Continue your good work, Major Remo. 
We are all very proud of you and your 
achievements. 





Soviet Secondary Education Designed To 
Achieve Future Scientific Supremacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD, I include a story 
from a monthly publication of the United 
States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare entitled “Soviet Secondary 
Education Designed To Achieve Future 
Scientific Supremacy,’ by Eleanor S. 
Lowman. 

This article was furnished to me by 
an employee of the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department, Prof. Orlando 
Kiser: 

The Soviet educational system has for a 
number of years been oriented toward the 
training of scientists, engineers, technicians, 
and skilled laborers. A significant part of 
this educational system is the secondary 
school program which has been exerting an 
important influence on the substance and 
quality of higher education and of techni- 
cal and vocational training. As a result of 
changes in policy regarding Soviet second- 
ary education during the past 2 years, the 
emphasis on the sciences and on technical 
fields has become even stronger. 

SOVIETS CONCENTRATE ON SCIENCE 

The curriculum of the 10-year school— 
the Soviet equivalent for the American 12- 
year program—has since the mid-1930’s re- 
quired an average of about 40 percent of 
the total school hours for the study of the 
Sciences. For the remaining hours, 6 percent 
has been devoted to physical education, and 
54 percent to the social sciences and hu- 
manities. In addition to this already heavy 
concentration on science, the Soviets have 
announced that as of the fall of 1955, more 
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time will be devoted to teaching physics, 
chemistry, and biology by reducing the study 
of humanities to secondary importance. Hu- 
manities and social studies now constitute 
only about 47 percent of the entire second- 
ary school program. 

The emphasis on science in Soviet schools 
contrasts sharply with the situation in the 
United States. Whereas each of the more 
than 1 million Soviet students graduating 
from secondary schools last June had taken 
5 years of physics, 1 year of astronomy, 4 
years of chemistry, 5 of biology, 10 of math- 
ematics including algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry, less than a third of a total of 
aproximately the same number of American 
high school graduates had taken as much 
as a year of chemistry. About a fourth had 
had a year of physics, and less than a seventh 
had taken any advanced mathematics. Al- 
though the usual American public school 
curriculum is 2 years longer than the Soviet 
10-year curriculum, Soviet children attend 
school 6 days a week instead of our usual 
5, and have a longer school year; as a result 
the total number of hours of instruction is 
about the same in both countries. In addi- 
tion, the homework load of Soviet students 
beginning with the first grade is very heavy. 

U. S. S. R. HAS NO SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 


The sharpness of this comparison is 
heightened by the fact that in the United 
States few college students are being pre- 
pared to teach mathematics and the sciences 
at high school level. While high school en- 
rollments in the United States are going 
upward steadily, the proportion of college 
graduates who qualify to teach high school 
mathematics and science continues to de- 
crease. This past June only 249 men and 
women who had specifically prepared to 
teach high school physics were graduated 
from colleges or universities in the United 
States.1. According to estimates based on 
past experience, only half, or about 125 of 
these graduates will actually go into teach- 
ing. What is happening in the teaching 
of physics also is true for chemistry, math- 
ematics, and other scientific subjects. 

The Soviets, on the other hand, seeking to 
avoid any teacher shortage for their rapidly 
expanding high school enrollment, have de- 
creed this fall that henceforth 80 percent of 
all university graduates of philology, his- 
tory, geography, and biology faculties and 
not less than 60 percent of the graduates of 
the physics, mathematics, and chemistry 
faculties will be directed to work as teach- 
ers in the Soviet 10-year schools. Because 
so many graduates will be working as teach- 
ers, university programs will require a 64- 
hour course in education and another equally 
long course in the methodology of teaching 
the student’s major subject. During his 
fourth year, the Soviet university student 
will have 6 weeks of practice teaching. With 
this innovation, a gradual diminishing of 
the rigidity of the Soviet university curricu- 
lum seems to be under way, which will allow 
a more practical curriculum for students who 
will teach and at the same time allow the 
exceptional students destined for research 
careers to elect special classes. 

The addition of more teachers from the 
universities under the new program to the 
already existing body of teachers from the 
pedagogical institutes should permit Soviet 
authorities to begin staffing all of their class- 
rooms from grades 5 to 10 with qualified 
college-trained teachers, and those of their 
primary schools with teachers from the nor- 
mal schools (2 years of college), as they have 
announced they would do. The resultant 
high level of teacher training in addition to 
a student-teacher ratio now estimated at 
less than 23 to 1 should be an important fac- 
tor in maintaining a sound foundation in 
the sciences in Soviet secondary schools. 


_— 
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SOVIETS ARE BUILDING LARGE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Furthermore, the Soviet policy of con- 
structing large secondary schools—something 
like American union high schools—with 
boarding facilities if necessary to accommo- 
date students from rural areas, enables school 
Officials to concentrate adequate laboratory 
facilities in large centers rather than dilute 
them through distribution in many small 
schools. The average American high school 
has 200 students. Over half our high schools 
have less than seven teachers, and over half 
do not offer courses in physics and chemistry. 
Large secondary schools also insure the im- 
plementation of the Soviet policy that spe- 
cialized teachers teach specialized subjects, 
that is, a physics teacher teaches physics. 
This is again an important factor in the 
quality of training. 

In the United States, on the other hand, 
because half of the American high-school 
students—grades 9 to 12—are in small schools 
with small teaching staffs, only a fraction of 
the secondary school science teachers teach 
a single science exclusively. In New York 
State, for example, 53 percent of the teachers 
reported three or more preparations per day. 
Fletcher Watson of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education reporting on the findings 
of Don A. Orton’s survey * of the specializa- 
tion of Utah’s certified high-school teachers 
in 1948-49, said: “It is shocking to find over 
half the classes in biology, mathematics, and 
physical science being taught by persons 
holding neither a major nor a minor in the 
particular area.’ * 

As in the United States, the quality of 
teaching and of school facilities varies in 
different sections of the Soviet Union. How- 
ever, Soviet educational practice counteracts 
regional variations to some extent by stand- 
ardizing the curriculums and_ textbooks 
throughout the country and by requiring 
State examinations at the end of the 4th, 
7th, and 10th years. This practice enables 
the educational authorities to spot weak- 
nesses in the instructional program in par- 
ticular schools, districts, and republics. 

The recent innovations in the Soviet sec- 
ondary school program mark a new phase in 
the Soviet struggle to attain mass secondary 
education comparable quantitatively to that 
of the United States. Earlier, the primary 
function of the secondary school was to pre- 
pare a rather select group of people for 
higher education. A majority of the 10-year 
school graduates heretofore continued their 
education in colleges and universities. How- 
ever following the recent expansion of the 
secondary school system this function is no 
longer the main one. Only about 30 percent 
of the June 1954 secondary school graduates 
could be enrolled as full-time students in 
Soviet higher educational institutions. 

UNIVERSITIES HAVE RAISED ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Because the number of vacancies in the 
colleges has not expanded in proportion to 
the rapidly increasing number of students 
graduating from secondary schools, the ad- 
mission requirements for Soviet higher edu- 
cational institutions have been raised. The 
Soviet Union announced this fall that there 
had been an average throughout the country 
of three applications for each vacancy, and 
that some schools and faculties had been 
“deluged” with applications. As a result of 
the keen competition, only the “gold medal- 
ists’—the straight A students from among 
the top 5 percent of the secondary school 
graduates—could enroll automatically in 
Soviet colleges. The long-honored right of 
the “silver medalists’”—students with A’s in 
the major subjects but B’s in such subjects 
as physical education—to unchallenged entry 
to college was curtailed, and they too had to 
sit for the strenuous entrance examination 
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schedule, this year more comprehensive and 
tougher than ever. 

This situation has left the regime with the 
problem of making the best use of the re- 
mainder of the 10-year school graduates 
who do not get into higher education, of 
training them for or guiding them into non- 
professional jobs. These graduates have not 
wholly adapted themselves to the new situa- 
tion, however, and are causng the Soviet au- 
thorities no little concern. Instead of taking 
jobs right away, many are staying at home, 
preparing to take entrance examinations to 
higher educational institutions the following 
year. The tradition among Soviet youth that 
those who have received a secondary educa- 
tion should not work with their hands per- 
sists. For example, of the 25,000 students 
graduating from Leningrad schools a year 
ago, only 400 were willing to take jobs in 
factories. 

SCHOOLS OFFER TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL 

TRAINING 


At the present stage of its development 
the Soviet economy needs techfhiicians and 
skilled laborers. Premier Bulganin reported 
to the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party on July 4, 1955, that the country was 
training a sufficient number of engineers 
and professional people for a while and 
should concentrate on training people for 
lower level jobs. This adjustment is taking 
piace concurrently with the changes in the 
secondary school curriculum and with the 
setting up of new technical schools. 

The new courses, which have been added 
to the 10-year school curriculum and some 
of the old courses which have been revised, 
introduce obligatory practical studies of fu- 
ture use to students who enter trade or tech- 
nical work without obtaining a higher edu- 
cation. Such innovations include surveying, 
diagram and graph drawing, and calculating 
on the abacus. In grades 8 through 10, 2 
hours a week are allotted to practical study 
groups devoted to agriculture, machine con- 
struction, and electrotechnology with varia- 
tions in emphasis for urban and rural stu- 
dents. This practical study is intended to 
acquaint students with the main implements 
and methods of mechanized processing, with 
the main types of power units, machine- 
driven implements, and the different mech- 
anisms which convey and transform mechan- 
ical motions, technical electric measuring 
instruments, electric motors, generators, 
transformers, simple telephone and radio ap- 
paratus, and to provide students with oppor- 
tunities to acquire practical ability in han- 
dling them. Students are now given more 
laboratory work and excursions to factories 
and construction sites to see how scientific 
and engineering principles are applied in in- 
dustry. The time for the additional courses 
is provided by the elimination of nonessen- 
tial subjects in the humanities, as mentioned 
before, and by further increasing the length 
of the school year. 

The scientific and technical training pro- 
vided by the regular Soviet 10-year second- 
ary schools is in addition to existing tech- 
nical training facilities such as the tech- 
nioums and various factory and trade 
schools, which have produced large num- 
bers of technically trained people. These 
training programs have also been revised 
recently. The technicums, which in the past 
have offered 3- to 5-year courses in such 
subprofessional jobs as nursing and avia- 
tion mechanics for students with 7 years of 
general education; are adjusting their pro- 
grams to 2- and 3-year courses for the 10- 
year graduate. Already over half the to- 
tal technicum enrollment consists of 10-year 
graduates. Another important change has 
been the creation of vocational. schools in 
the labor reserves network, which offer 1- and 
2-year courses to the 10-year graduate in 
such specialties as the operation of coal 
cutting machines and machine tools. The 
technicums and the new vocational schools 
how absorb many of the 10-year graduates 
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who do not get into higher educational in- 
stitutions. 


CURRICULUMS DECREASE EMPHASIS ON IDEOLOGY 


The new secondary school curriculum re- 
flects the currently changing Soviet po- 
litical line. Textbooks for the humanities 
and social studies courses are being rewrit- 
ten. The disappearance of the Stalin cult, 
which formerly was fostered assiduously in 
schools, has led, fon example, to the re- 
vision of the teaching of history, described 
in the Soviet press thus: 

The general history curriculum has been 
made to accord with the new data of Soviet 
historical science. Particular attention has 
been paid to the decisive role of the mass 
of people (i. e., not of one man—Stalin) 
as the maker of history. 

The teaching of literature, too, which has 
long been a means for indoctrinating So- 
viet students t. rough the special treatment 
of the works or passage studied, is to be less 
an “analysis of ideological content” and more 
of literature and artistic values “to which 
due attention was not paid in the old cur- 
riculum.” The new policies, if carried out, 
will probably lessen the degree of im- 
pingement of Communist ideology on the 
secondary school program. The regime, of 
course, wants ideologically loyal youth, but, 
judging by the new curriculum, most of all 
technically competent youth. 


THREE TRENDS ARE APPARENT 


At least three general trends in secondary 
education are indicated by the changes 
adopted by the Soviets. First, they are in- 
creasing their emphasis on scientific and 
technical training which, even before, was 
far more rigorous and prevalent than in the 
United States. Secondly, they are expand- 
ing their rate of high-school equivalent 
graduations to approximate the volume of 
United States graduations, although they still 
lag in proportion to their larger total popu- 
lation. Lastly, they are orienting their sec- 
ondary school curriculum to one of greater 
value for training more subprofessional tech- 
nicians and laborers, the shortage of which 
now constitutes a major manpower problem 
for the Soviets. 





1Some States do not report the science 
major of students preparing to teach in high 
school, lumping all of them under the cate- 
gory “General science.” However, only 7.6 
percent of all students graduating in June 
1955 who have prepared to teach in high 
school have majored in science—in biology, 
chemistry, physics, or general science. 

?Don A. Orton. Appraisal of the Programs 
of Academic Specialization of Utah's High- 
School Teachers. Unpublished thesis, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education (1950). 

*Fletcher G. Watson. Science Teaching in 
Secondary Schools. Science, vol. 116, Sep- 
tember 5, 1952, p. 262. 





Address of Hon. Carmine G. DeSapio at 
Dinner of Nationalities Division, Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, Hotel 
Plaza, New York City, March 4, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Sunday evening at the Hotel Plaza in 
New York City, the Democratic National 
Committee, nationalities division, ten- 
dered a testimonial dinner to my very 
good friend, Maj. Mario G. Remo. 
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Under unanimous consent of the 
House I include the following address 
which was delivered on that occasion 
by the Honorable Carmine G. DeSapio 
secretary of the State of New York: 


My good friends, I always sense the spirit 
both of purpose and achievement, at these 
nationalities division dinners, and I am yery 
grateful for this opportunity to meet with 
you and to participate in this great demon. 
straton of citizenship. 

When the Pilgrims landed in Massachy. 
setts Bay, they wrote out the first instry. 
ment of government on this continent—the 
Mayflower compact—and it began with the 
words, “In the name of God, Amen.” Those 
who signed that compact were men anq 
women who came to these shores in search 
of freedom to worship in ways of their 
own choice, freedom to live their lives ang 
govern themselves according to their own 
choice, and freedom to bring up their chij. 
dren to enjoy the same rights thereafter, 

In a true sense, all of use are immigrants, 
or sons of immigrants. Some of our an- 
cestors came here several generations ago, 
and some of us came here of our own choice, 
in more recent years. 

The great thing about American citizen. 
ship, however, is that all citizens are equal 
under our Constitution, no matter what their 
race, their national origin, or their religion. 

This means that all of us enjoy opportu- 
nities and privileges not to be found any- 
where else in the world. It ought to mean, 
also, that we bear responsibilities as great 
as those opportunities. 

Our party, too, faces a great opportunity 
this year, as the people of the country look 
to us for strength and vision. And, al- 
though the disillusionment and the dismay 
of the American people portends a change 
in political allegiance, we Democrats do not 
want a change merely for the sake of a 
change. We want the people to understand 
our program, to accept our policies, and to 
mandate us definitely and decisively to re- 
store the Government of the United States 
to the people, and thereby to regain the con- 
fidence, faith, and trust of the world in 
America’s leaders. 

Government of the people is a common 
and much-abused phrase. But to Democrats 
it has a very literal meaning; it means gov- 
ernment for all of the people and not for 
the special, chosen few. It means govern- 
ment that places public interest above par- 
tisan welfare, and government that recog- 
nizes that the primary responsibility of 
those in office is dedication to the best in- 
terests of the people. 

We can achieve this kind of government 
only if all of us in this room tonight—and all 
other Americans—make it their business to 
be politically informed. If we are to keep 
our democracy fresh and active—if we are Ww 
correct the evils which exist, and attain the 
realization of true justice—we must know 
the facts; we must be alert to the issues, and 
we must be vigiliant of, and receptive to, the 
demands imposed on American citizenship. 

Political participation is not only a parti- 
san question, it is also a moral question. 
Political awareness is not only a partisan 
obligation,’it is a citizenship obligation. 
Political integrity is democracy’s strongest 
challenge and, at the same time, its greatest 
responsibility. The kind of world in which 
we live, depends entirely on the kind of gov- 
ernmental leadership which the United 
States projects. And the kind of government 
we have, depends entirely upon the articu- 
late will of our citizens. It follows therefore, 
my friends, that the highest form of citizen- 
ship is to be found in political activity. 

It is most appropriate and significant that 
a@ presentation will be made, in the next few 
minutes, to Maj. Mario G. Remo, who heads 
the finance committee of our nationalities 
division. 

By his example, Major Remo renders not 
only an extraordinary service to the Demo- 
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cratic Party, but also to all of the people 


of the United States. His is an inspiring 
story. His is the story of America. 

He was born in Italy, and was brought 
to this country as a child. He worked as a 
reporter on one of our great newspapers. 
He joined the Army and rose to the rank 
of major in the Intelligence Service, and 
now he is executive vice president of one 
of our city’s great department stores. He 
nas set an example of political responsi- 
pility which all of us might well follow— 
for he has accepted one of the most diffi- 
cult responsibilities in any political organi- 
zation—that of finance director. 

My friends, Mario Remo and all of us 
have @ great oppcrtunity this year—we 
pave the opportunity not only for winning 
the election but also for revitalizing and 
giving new meaning to what we as Demo- 
crats understand and cherish as govern- 
ment of the people. We know that the 
people will vote for our party and for our 
candidates; but that is only half of what 
we must seek to achieve. We must see 
to it that the people are informed—fully 
informed——as to the complete facts and the 
unvarnished truth. Because when they un- 
derstand the issues, they will not only re- 
store the Democratic Party to public trust, 
put they will also support us—all the way— 
in our program for achieving peace and 


security. 





Address by Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
of New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, lam inserting the text of an address 
by the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, 
mayor of New York, which he delivered 
on Sunday, March 4, 1956. at a dinner in 
the Hotel Plaza in New York in honor 
of Maj. Mario G. Remo, finance chair- 
man of the nationalities division of the 
Democratic National Committee. The 
text of Mayor Wagner's address reads as 
follows: 

It is a very special honor for me to be al- 
lowed to address tonight this most distin- 
guished gathering of men and women from 
various parts of these United States. Many 
of you are old friends of mine. And others 
I just hope to know better as the years roll 
on. And, of course, so many of you are 
active in the Democratic Party, that there is 
the special tie of kindred thoughts, and kin- 
dred beliefs, about the affairs of our Nation 
and of the world. 

The man whom we honor tonight, Maj. 
Mario G. Remo, had a distinguished record 
of service to our country in World War II. 
He has also had a distinuished record of serv- 
ice to our party, as head of the nationalities 
division of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, 

It is peculiarly appropriate that a dinner, 
honoring him, should be held in New York, 
the original melting pot of the world, and 
still, despite restrictive immigration laws, in 
which we can have no pride, the gateway to 
America for countless men and women, 
seeking a better way of life. 

Those immigrants are the men and women 
Who, over the decades, over the centuries, 
Have made America. I know how impatient 
1 get at people, who feel that it takes many 
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generations to make an American. Frankly, 
I don’t know who they are talking about. 
Maybe the American Indian, who was here 
when the British and the French and the 
Dutch and the Norwegians and the Swedes 
and the Spanish started settling what is 
now the United States. And then again, 
there are some anthropologists, who spend 
time, trying to find out where the American 
Indian came from. 

What I do Know is that every one of us in 
this room is the product of some particular 
phase of a migration, more than 300 years 
in scope. And whether our forefathers came 
here 10, 50, 100 or even the full 300 years 
ago has no bearing on our conduct as Amer- 
icans, on our loyalty to the principles which 
America has enunciated as its own. 

It is our loyalty to those principles which 
makes any one of us a 100-percent Ameri- 
can—not the part of the world we came from. 
This has been demonstrated so often that I 
hesitate to press the point, but it is a truth 
that cannot be pounded home too often. 

Very frankly, I believe that America’s sin- 
cerity is judged, in the rest of the world, by 
her actions toward minorities at home. 
There are many countries in which minori- 
ties have no rights, have never had any 
rights, and no one in high position ever 
argues that they do have rights. 

Here in America we have presented our- 
selves to the world as the nation, above all 
others, in which individual rights, freedoms, 
and equality of opportunity are forever puar- 
anteed. We point with pride to the Dectara- 
tion of Independence, to the writings of Jet- 
ferson and Lincoln, to the actions of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman, 
and we think of ourselves in terms of the 
inscription on the statue in New York 
Harbor, of liberty enlightening the world. 

That is the way we think of ourselves, and 
it is the way we hope to be regarded by the 
rest of the world. In fact, there are many 
of us who assume it is the way we are re- 
garded by the rest of the world. Frankly, I 
wonder sometimes if this is correct. 

I wonder if there are not many in tne 
world, in the so-called Old World of Europe, 
in the newly awakening civilizations of Asia, 
who think of us in terms of the Old Orientai 
Exclusion Act, of the McCarran Immigration 
Act, of Bilbo, and Eastland, the Mississippi 
philosophers, and of Autherine Lucy and the 
University of Alabama. 

And I wonder also, while we think of Our 
civil liberties in terms of the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court, whether 
others do not think of them in the terms of 
some of our so-called congressional investi- 
gating committees. 

I wonder how so many of our so-called 
statesmen, who proclaim their abhorrence 
of communism, can, in their own actions, 
do more to promote the cause of world com- 
munism, than the entire collection of Ameri- 
can Communists put together. And I even 
include the Communist spy rings. 

We all know what happens to civil lib- 
erties, to individual liberties, to minority 
groups, under communism. They don't just 
disappear. They are wiped out, extermi- 
nated, be decree, by jail, by murders. And 
we know that when a Communist takes up 
the cause of civil liberties in this country, 
he is simply acting as the agent of those 
who would destroy what he says he espouses. 

But look at the other side of the coin. 
Just let a real, sincere advocate of human 
rights and civil rights make a public ap- 
pearance in some of our less enlightened 
communities, and he is denounced as a 
Communist. What is the effect on the rest 
of the world? It is so simple, it is so ob- 
vious, it is so far from the true picture. 

The Communist is projected, in propa- 
ganda spread far and wide by the gang in 
the Kremlin, as the defender of civil rights 
and minority rights in America, and those 
who oppose him are projected as the ruth- 
less oppressors. 
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Those who contribute toward this Com- 
munist technique are those who profess the 
loudest, to hate what communism stands 
for. I just wonder how limited human in- 
telligence can be? I don’t question their 
sincerity, just their capacity to judge the 
problems of the world today, and America’s 
position in the world. 

The Communist techniques never change. 
They always seek to kill a good cause by 
attaching themselves toit. Presently, today, 
in America, they are seeking to attach them- 
selves, to identify themselves publicly with 
the cause of civil rights, of individual rights, 
in an effort to destroy that cause. We can- 
not let them succeed, we cannot afford to let 
the cause be brought into disrepute. we 
cannot afford to let America be brought into 
disrepute in the rest of the world, by men 
and women, who would enslave the world, 
once they have destroyed America’s position 
of leadership. 

That is why we all in this room must dedi- 
cate ourselves once again to preserving Amer- 
ica’s position, to preserving the position of 
the Democratic Party, as the leader in the 
fight for the individual. And that is why 
we pay tribute to Major Remo, for his serv- 
ices to the Nation and the party in the fight 
we have waged so long, and will continue to 
wage so long as we are around to do so. 








The Al Sarena Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorpD a most illuminating letter 
on the Al Sarena case from the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald of March 6, 
1956, written by the Honorable EpitnH S. 
GREEN, Who represents the Third Oregon 
Congressional District where Mrs. Neu- 
berger and I are proud to make our 
residence. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SHADES OF TEAPOT DOME 

A recent apology for the Interior Depart- 
ment’s record in the Al Sarena mining claims 
case by E. C. Finney recalls forcibly to my 
mind the parallel between this and the Tea- 
pot Dome scandal of the 1920's. At the time 
of Teapot Dome, Mr. Finney was First Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior. Now he is only 
the unofficial apologist for the Department. 

I have no desire to raise what must 
painful memories for an honorable man \ 
a long and eminent career behind him t 
if Mr. Finney feels compelled to venture 
again into defense of the indefensible on 
behalf of the Interior Department, reply is 
unavoidable. His apology for Al Sarena is 
untenable. But he throws some light on the 
unfortunate kind of thinking that permits 
and justifies the Teapot Domes and the Al 
Sarenas, 

At the time of Teapot Dome Mr. Finney 
seemed willing to obey almost blindly the 





orders of his superior, Secretary Fall, even 
when he knew them to be wrong. He testi- 


fies, “I think it is my duty to obey his orders 
unless I am so shocked with what he is do- 
ing that I conceive it my duty to resign. 
I think if I had Known that there was an 
actual theft being committed or an actual 
bribery or something of that sort I should 
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have either protested or should have gotten 
out of the office, but I didn’t know that then 
and I don’t know now.” 

Are actual theft and actual bribery, then, 
the only grounds for protest against the 
policies of politicians who are destroying the 
achievements of years of sound conservation 
policy? When a satchel of money changed 
hands, Teapot Dome became a crime, but it 
was already, and clearly, bad public policy 
and bad administration by the Interior De- 
partment with or without bribery. 

Nor does the absence of bribery make Al 
Sarena any less a bad and wrong act of the 
Interior Department. Teapot Dome, to be 
sure, involved many millions, Al Sarena only 
a few hundred thousands—and, Mr. Finney 
implies, why all this fuss about giving away 
a few thousands of public money? But the 
wrong is there quite apart from bribery and 
quite apart from the amount of money in- 
volved. 

Are the Al Sarenas and their like, which 
are now coming to light, to be blindly ac- 
cepted? Are the career officials to be shunted 
aside or driven into line in unquestioning 
obedience to the special interest philosophy 
of the politicians now dispensing public 
property so freely to private interests? I do 
not believe it, and I do not accept this as a 
defense of Al Sarena. 

I do not know where Mr. Finney got his 
figures and his arguments, but they certainly 
follow the official Interior Department line— 
once again. In any case, it is interesting to 
see, as unofficial apologist for the Depart- 
ment, a man who sat on top of the Teapot 
Dome and could not discern the impropriety 
and corruption all around him. His integrity 
is unchallenged; but his demonstated diffi- 
culties in recognizing impropriety and un- 
sound public policy make him a singularly 
poor defender of Al Sarena. 

EpDITH GREEN, 
Member of Congress from Oregon. 
WASHINGTON. 





British Impertinence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the RecorpD an editorial 
that appeared in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune on Saturday, March 3. It is in- 
deed surprising that British newspapers 
are presuming to tell American voters 
that Vice President RIcHARD NIXxon is not 
acceptable to them as a running mate 
to President Eisenhower in the event he 
is nominated. This is not only im- 
pertinence but unadulterated gall. 

BriTIsH IMPERTINENCE 

Some British newspapers are presuming 
to tell American voters that RicHarD NIxon 
simply will not do as Mr. Eisenhower’s run- 
ning mate. Mr. Nrxon is the Vice President 
now and has discharged his duties with dili- 
gence. There are indications that he will 
be the candidate again, and the prospect 
causes the British press to stamp its foot 
and mutter impatiently. 

Perhaps this matter would be clarified if 
the British were to presume a bit more and 
tell us who, in their opinion, would meet 
British specifications for the vice presi- 
dency. At least, we should then know the 
candidate we don’t want. 
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The British charge that Nrxon is a “white 
collar McCartHy” will cut no ice here, for, 
judging from the Burgess-Maclean and 
Fuchs-Pontecorvo-Nunn May affairs, Britain 
stands badly in need of a little McCarthyism. 
Nor does it help to learn that Britain feels 
the need of someone “more mature” and 
“more dependable” than Nixon. The Vice 
President was mature enough, when 3 years 
younger, to meet the approval of his party 
and of the Nation’s voters, and the people 
who profess to be skeptical of his depend- 
ability are, chiefly, New Dealers like Harry 
Truman and Adlai Stevenson, Communists 
like Alger Hiss, New Deal commentators and 
propagandists, and Anglophile Republicans. 

There may be reasons why Republicans 
might prefer some other vice presidential 
candidate, but that decision is strictly one 
for American voters to make. I¢ ill befits a 
country which is on the foreign aid remit- 
tance list to specify its preference in pay- 
masters; and, in the way of caution, we 
should mention to the British that if Mr. 
Nrxon is again the Vice President, and if 
chance should make him Mr. Eisenhower's 
successor, Britain will not have commended 
herself to him as a candidate for continuing 
handouts by protesting his qualifications 
for high office. 





Resolutions Adopted by the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association in 
Its 59th Annual Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave given me by the House, I am 
including herewith resolutions adopted 
by the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association at their 59th annual con- 
vention held at New Orleans on January 
9 to 11, 1956. I think the Members will 
find these resolutions to be especially in- 
teresting: 

RESOLUTION No. 1. Son BANK 

Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture is proposing to develop within 
the national farm program a “soil bank,” by 
retiring productive farm acres into produc- 
tion of soil-building legumes and grass crops; 
and 

Whereas increased grazing land and forage 
production would further increase the al- 
ready surplus supply of beef, thereby further 
jeopardizing the economic position of ranch- 
ers and longtime beef producers of this 
Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American National 
Cattlemen's Association in convention in New 
Orleans, La., January 9 to 11, urges the soil 
bank acreages not be used for grazing live- 
stock or for the production of such forages 
as say, silage, or seed under any circum- 
stances. 


No. 2. COMMENDING SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


We enthusiastically register our com- 
mendation and approval of the courageous 
and sound approach taken by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson in his efforts to 
maintain a free agricultural economy in our 
country; and we hereby express our appre- 
ciation to him for again appearing on our 
program and delivering the inspirational 
talk outlining the new program for agricul- 
ture. 


RESOLUTION 
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RESOLUTION No. 3. BEEF PURCHASE Procray 


Whereas the beef cattle industry is faced 
with an overpopulation of cattle, and Slaugh. 
ter of she-stock is not sufficient to reduce 
the beef producing capacity of the Nation. 
and , 

Whereas a limited reduction in atte 
numbers would be to the best interest of 
those dependent upon the livestock indus. 
try; and 

Whereas many engaged in the production 
of cattle are faced with reverses that coulg 
lead to bankruptcy, and a healthy agricul. 
tural and livestock economy is necessary to 
the maintenance of a prosperous nationa) 
economy; and : 

Whereas the Federal Government has jn 
the past used emergency purchase programs 
to aid other industries and other segments 
of agriculture: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we instruct our Officers to 
advise the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
deplorable situation in the beef cattle in. 
dustry and request expanded beef purchases 
for foreign aid and school lunches so that 
the beef cattle population may be reduced, 





RESOLUTION No. 4. NATIONAL BEEF Councr 


Resolved, That Jay Taylor, president of the 
National Beef Council and the other officers 
of that organization be commended for their 
leadership and effort in organizing the Na- 
tional Beef Council to promote the sale and 
consumption of beef; 

That the American National approves the 
organizational structure of the National 
Beef Council, its type of membership, pur- 
poses and objectives, and that Forest Noel 
be commended for his work in the interests 
of the cattle industry as its executive 
director; 

That we approve membership in the Na- 
tional Beef Council as the first national 
member of that organization; 

That we urge the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to aid, rather than 
hinder, the efforts of the State beef council 
members in adopting and inaugurating State 
programs for the voluntary deduction of 
funds from the proceeds of sale of cattle 
through recognized marketing agencies to 
be used for the purpose of beef promotion 
and that it instruct the Packers and Stock- 
yards Division to recognize validly consti- 
tuted State beef councils as the proper 
agency within any State for the handling of 
such funds; 

That we endorse and approve the pro- 
gram and statement of policy as presented 
by Forest Noel and recommend the adoption 
of a budget by the National Beef Council 
for its national program of beef promotion 
as outlined and set forth in such report and 
that such budget be met by the cattle in- 
dustry itself by States, according to the vol- 
ume of cattle sales in each State. 





RESOLUTION No 5. BEEF GRADING STUDY 


Whereas Federal meat grading and the re- 
lated problems it poses to our industry have 
become a very important issue: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we authorize our president 
to appoint-a committee to make a careful 
study of the entire problem at the producer, 
feeder, packer, jobber, wholesaler, retailer, 
and consumer levels, and be prepared to re- 
port its findings at least by the next annual 
convention, 





RESOLUTION No. 6. BEEF GRADING 


Whereas the Department of Agriculture 
Federal beef grading service has made many 
improvements in its services during the past 
year: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we commend and thank 
the Department for these improvements 
and we ask that it continue its supervisor and 
grader training programs to bring about 
more uniformity between areas. 
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ResoLuTion No. 7. WITHDRAWAL OF LAND FOR 
MILITARY RESERVATION 


Whereas withdrawals from the public-do- 
main inventory by the defense agencies ex- 
ceed in area the combined acreage _of 
Massachusetts, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
and Delaware; and mae ; 

whereas if present application for similar 
withdrawals in Nevada, California, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona are approved, an additional 
land mass equal to New Jersey and Rhode 
Island, plus 50 Districts of Columbia, will 
have also been taken for exclusive use; and 

Whereas withdrawals by the defense agen- 
cies are equivalent to a strip of land 11 miles 
wide extending from New York City to San 
Francisco and pending applications, if ap- 
proved, will increase the width of such a 
corridor to 14 miles; and 

Whereas the withdrawals represent the 
lowest form of natural-resource utilization 
because citizen entry into such areas for 
the purpose of creating wealth by the ap- 
plication of capital and labor to the natural 
resources as well as citizen entry for recre- 
ational purposes is forbidden; and 

Whereas many such withdrawals duplicate 
each other and there is no orderly rotation 
of their use or a multiple use thereof by the 
yarious defense agencies for like purposes; 
and 

Whereas the public interest requires: 

(1) That pending applications for with- 
drawals from the public-domain inventory 
be denied; 

(2) That existing withdrawais be studied 
to the end that every possible waste of natu- 
ral resources, through duplication, be 
stopped; 

(3) A congressional policy of rotation of 
use of air reservations and training areas 
for ground troops and proving grounds be 
established; 

(4) A procedure be established for a pe- 
riodic review of the continued need for such 
military reservations; 

(5) An inventory be made of the entire 
public-lands inventory, reserved and unre- 
served, and said acreage classified by the 
Secretary of the Interior to the end that the 
acres containing the least valuable natural 
resources shall be used by the defense 
agencies; 

(6) That the Department of State insti- 
tute negotiations with the Republic of Mex- 
ico to see if Mexico can contribute acres 
adjacent to our south border for use by our 
defense agencies, as that nation’s contribu- 
tion toward the defense of our North Ameri- 
can Hemisphere, inasmuch as the Dominion 
of Canada and the United States of America 
are contributing manpower, electrical, and 
atomic energy, money and equipment as well 
as a substantial real property inventory: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we authorize and direct 
our officers and committee members to ap- 
pear before the current session of Congress 
and advocate legislation which will carry 
the foregoing proposed statements of public 
policy into being. 


RESOLUTION No. 8. SENATE BILL 680 


We hereby endorse the principles em- 
bodied in S. 680, better known as the Barrett 
bill, introduced by Senator FRANK BaRRETT, 
of Wyoming. 

(This bill would grant to the States within 
whose boundaries public lands are situated 
Which are subject to disposition under the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, the minerals 
and mineral rights on such lands on the 
condition that the income from such rights 
be used for public school or other public in- 
stitutions.) 


> 





RESOLUTION No. 9. DISPOSAL OF LU LANDS 


Whereas the United States Bureau of the 
Budget and current legislative proposals rec- 


e 
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ommend disposition of certain grazing and 
agricultural lands at present temporarily ad- 
ministered by the Forest Service and known 
as LU project lands, which were purchased 
under various Federal emergency relief acts, 
including title III of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act; and 

Whereas the complicated manner in which 
these lands were acquired gives rise to special 
local problems in various 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge any legislation in 
regard to disposal of these lands embody the 
principles of H. R. 5088 as it was introduced 
in the ist session of the 84th Congress. 





RESOLUTION No. 10. H. R. 6815 


Whereas H. R. 6815 indicates a lack of 
understanding of the type, location, and 
economic use of the lands concerned; and 

Whereas authority of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, which he must have to allow ra- 
tional use of the lands, would be repealed 
by the bill; and 

Whereas the portion of the bill providing 
for transfer to States, counties, or other 
political subdivisions, sets up conditions 
which quite possibly could set up barriers to 
good land use in the future: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we oppose enactment of 
H. R. 6815. 


RESOLUTION No. 11. ENDORSING S. 2548 


We endorse the principles of S. 2548, con- 
cerning the administration cf national forest 
and other lands under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as passed by 
the Senate of the 83d Congress. We request 
our legislative committee to work toward an 
enactment of this legislation at such time 
and in such manner as it may deem 2dvis- 
able. 





RESOLUTION No. 12. TERM PERMITS 


Recognizing that feed supplies on forest 
and Taylor lands have been reduced to ab- 
normally low levels by the widespread 
drought, we recommend that appropriate and 
adequate allowance be made by the various 
Federal agencies in arriving at carrying 
capacities in the issuance of term permits. 





RESOLUTION NO. 13. BRUCELLOSIS 


Whereas we recognize that good public 
health necessitates eradicating brucellosis 
from beef as well as dairy cattle: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we suggest 1960 as a goal 
at which time brucellosis in the United 
States would be eradicated and that adequate 
State and Federal funds be provided for both 
research and eradication; 

That we request prompt recognition by 
each State and the United States Department 
of Agriculture of areas completely free of 
brucellosis in addition to the now recog- 
nized modified certified brucellosis-free 
areas; and 

That we urge our members to carry on an 
accelerated calfhood vaccination program in 
range areas in order to make complete eradi- 
cation less costly when ultimately achieved, 





RESOLUTION No. 14. ANAPLASMOSIS 

Whereas anaplasmosis has become a serious 
disease in many States and is present in un- 
known degrees in the rest of the Nation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we request the States, in 
cooperation with the Federal Government, 
to carry on a comprehensive testing program 
to determine the degree of infection through- 
out the Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to appro- 
priate adequate funds to carry on research 
in prevention, control and eradication of the 
disease. 


communities: ° 
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RESOLUTION No. 15. MUCOSAL DISEASES 


We request Congress to appropriate and 
make available to the Department of Agri- 
culture a minimum of $150,000 for research 
into the mucosal disease complex and the 
ultimate eradication of these diseases. 


RESOLUTION No. 16. MARKET RESEARCH 


Resolved, That we request that the United 
States Department of Agriculture, through 
its Research Service, in addition to its regu- 
lar staff, facilities and statistical informa- 
tion, employ an outside competent consult- 
ing organization to make a complete market 
survey to determine the following points: 

1. What is the ultimate potential in the 
United States from a beef consumption 
standpoint; 

2. What should the cattle industry do in 
the way of promotion, advertising and re- 
search to accomplish that suggested goal: 

3. How much money should the cattle in- 
dustry raise to carry out the suggestion; and 

4. What method or methods should be de- 
vised within the cattle industry itself to pro- 
vide the funds: And be it further 

Resolved, That such research funds be 
made available as quickly as possible from 
funds appropriated for research work. 





RESOLUTION No. 17. RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Whereas our research committee has de- 
termined a critical need for expanded re- 
search in the field of livestock diseases: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to appro- 
priate and make available to the Department 
of Agriculture adequate funds for the estab- 
lishment and operation of a livestock dis- 
ease research laboratory some place in the 
range cattle producing area of the United 
States. 


RESOLUTION No. 18. COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


Whereas one of our foremost concerns is 
the efficient production of beef, not only in 
view of the immediate cost-price squeeze, but 
also to supply the long-term protein needs 
of the Nation at the lowest possible cost to 
the consumer; and 

Whereas we feel that the expenditure of 
funds in behalf of the cattle industry would 
be most beneficially employed in research 
channels; and 

Whereas a limited amount of research in 
cooperation with ranchers on the rancher’s 
own land and involving in his own cattle has 
already shown that the cost of producing beef 
may be reduced by at least 25 percent in the 
few limited areas so far involved in the co- 
operative effort; and 

Whereas the beef-cattle producers in a 
nationwide survey conducted by the Ameri- 
c:n National Cattlemen’s Association have 
in all regions of the Nation given second to 
the top preference to pasture and range 
management as the most wanted type of re- 
research: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recognize the benefits 
thus far demonstrated through this small- 
scale cooperative approach by ranchers and 
the several research agencies involved; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend that pas- 
ture and range research be steered more di- 
rectly into this channel of cooperative ap- 
proach on a nationwide scale and imple- 
mented with sufficient additional funds; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend the cattle 
producer on as local a basis as practicable be 
heard by his research agencies in the annual 
planning of projects and the requests for 
funds for such projects; and be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend the cattle 
producer be apprised periodically of the dis- 
bursement of such research funds and the 
current results of such research projects in 
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order to assure the accomplishment of the 
purposes intended. 


RESOLUTION No. 19. Ram RaTEs 


Whereas railroad rates on livestock have 
been increasing steadily; and 

Whereas the railroads now propose an ad- 
ditional 7-percent increase in such rates: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we strongly oppose any 
further increases in railroad rates on live- 
stock. 


RESOLUTION No. 20. INVOLUNTARY CONVERSION 


Whereas some stockmen in our industry 
have been and are being forced to liquidate 
their livestock holdings because of drought 
conditions; and 

Whereas present income-tax regulations 
make no allowance for the involuntary con- 
version of the livestock into cash because of 
the threat of drought; and 

Whereas this condition works a consider- 
able hardship upon those who must sell their 
herds and buy them back in a year or two: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we support an amendment 
to the Internal Revenue Act which will make 
allowance for the involuntary conversion of 
livestock herds in drought areas. 


RESOLUTION No. 21. THe Harris BILL 


Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Phillips decision empowered 
the Federal Power Commission to fix the 
price the producer and landowner could re- 
ceive at the wellhead for natural gas; and 

Whereas gas is an important product of 
ranch and farmland, the production of which 
has none of the characteristics of a public 
utility business, but is a risk taking competi- 
tive business; and 

Whereas a free, competitive market for 
the products of our soil has fostered the 
greatest possible production of needed prod- 
ucts to the benefit of all; and 

Whereas this decision in the Phillips case 
will take from the individual the right to 
control his property and put that power in 
the hands of the Federal Government and 
take us further on the road to centraliza- 
tion of power in the Federal Government; 
and 

Whereas such power by the Government 
may well be the beginning of laws to regu- 
late all industries in this country, including 
the livestock industry; and 

Whereas the Harris bill which would free 
the producer of natural gas from direct regu- 
lation at the wellhead by the Federal Power 
Commission, is pending in Congress; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to Congress 
that the Harris bill be enacted into law so as 
to restore the right of the individual proper- 
ty owner to dispose of the products of our 
soil in a competitive market under the long- 
established doctrine of free enterprise with- 
out unnecessary and unwarranted Federal 
regulation. 

RESOLUTION No. 22. LONG-TERM LIVESTOCK 
CREDIT 

In this period of depressed livestock prices, 
it is tremendously important that adequate 
livestock credit at reasonable interest rates 
be available to farmers and ranchers, and we 
instruct our legislative committee to work 
with the Department of Agriculture, the 
Treasury Department, Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, banks, and other established credit 
agencies toward the setting up of a plan 
within the.framework of the present banking 
system that would accomplish this objective. 
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RESOLUTION No. 23. Branp INSPECTION 


Whereas administration problems have 
arisen between the packers and stockyards 
administration and the States that do now 
conduct brand inspection; and 

Whereas benefits will accrue to the live- 
stock industry if States are authorized to 
offer brand inspection services capable of 
meeting present or future needs of the in- 
dustry; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor Federal legisla- 
tion to authorize such brand inspection 
services as are required by the laws of the 
respective States, to be performed in fed- 
erally posted livestock yards situated within 
such States. 


———_ 


RESOLUTION No. 24. QUOTAS FOR IMPORTS 


Whereas producers and feeders are facing 
a serious financial crisis, due mainly to the 
large supply of meat products at the retail 
level; and 

Whereas this condition is being aggra- 
vated by importation of foreign meats and 
livestock; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that quotas 
be set on all imported livestock and live- 
stock products to limit imports to the num- 
ber of pounds exported in 1955. 


RESOLUTION No. 25. HALL OF FAME 


We endorse the movement that is spon- 
soring the establishment of a National Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame and Museum that will 
result in the construction of a shrine to the 
memory of the outstanding pioneers and 
livestock people who contributed so much 
to the building of the West. 


RESOLUTION No. 26. THANKS 


We wish to thank all those who have con- 
tributed so generously to our entertainment 
and comfort during this convention. Par- 
ticularly, we wish to express our appreciation 
to the Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association, the 
City of New Orleans, the State of Louisiana, 
the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, the 
hotels of New Orleans, the radio stations, 
the press and TV stations, and all individuals 
and organizations who contributed to our 
successful convention. 

We also wish to express our sincere thanks 
to our convention speakers and our appre- 
ciation to our president, secretary, and his 
staff, and other officers and committee mem- 
bers for their efforts in our behalf. 


RESOLUTION No. 27. DEATHS 


Whereas during the past year many of our 
valued members have passed away; and 

Whereas their advice, counsel and fellow- 
ship will be sorely missed by us: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, members of the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association, do 
hereby express our sincere sorrow at this loss. 


The State Police and the Death Penalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent, I.include the fol- 
lowing interesting article entitled “The 
State Police and the Death Penalty,” by 
Rev. Donald Campion, S. J., which is 
contained in appendix F of the Minutes 


March ¢ 


of Proceedings and Evidence No. 20 of 
the Joint Committee of the Senate ang 
the House of Commons of Canada on 
Capital and Corporal Punishment and 


Lotteries: 
APPENDIX F 


Part II. THE STATE POLICE AND THE Dery 
PENALTY—A STUDY OF THE COoMPaRatiyg 
SAFETY OF THE STATE POLICE IN States THat 
HAvE AND States THaT Do Nor Hayg THE 
DEATH PENALTY 


(By Donald Campion, S. J.) 


Testifying before a joint committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons of the 
Canadian Parliament, on April 27, 1954, Mr. 
Walter H. Mulligan, president of the Chief 
Constables’ Association of Canada and Police 
chief of Vancouver, stated with respect to 
policemen killed in the execution of their 
duty in those parts of the world where cap. 
ital punishment has been abolished: 

“I submit that it will be found that the 
number is much higher than in those coun- 
tries where the death penalty is still in effect 
and this point is the main one in our sub. 
mission that our government should retain 
capital punishment as a form of security.”1 

Elsewhere in his testimony in support of 
the claim that the death penalty is a deter. 
rent, Mr. Mulligan remarked: 

“That is my opinion as a police officer, and 
over the years in speaking with other police 
officers in this country and in the United 
States I have found that it seems to be a gen. 
eral opinion amongst police Officers on the 
North American Continent.” 2 - 

Further proof of the popularity of this 
viewpoint in police circles came from testi- 
mony of several other Canadian police offi- 
cials as reported in the same Evidence, 
Similar sentiments, in fact, are found ex- 
pressed wherever discussion arises on the 
value of capital punishment. 

In view of current public interest con- 
cerning the retention of capital punishment 
in the United States and Great Britain, as 
well as in Canada, a test of the empirical 
validity of this claim made in support of the 
death penalty would seem of some practical 
value. Such a test, it is here assumed, may 
be made by comparing the actual number of 
police officers killed in jurisdictions having 
and those not having the death penalty. For 
as Mr. Mulligan implies, if this claim is valid, 
where other factors are equal the number of 
Officers killed in areas retaining the death 
penalty should prove to be lower than the 
number killed in areas where this penalty 
has been abolished. 

For purposes of such a test selected States 
in the United States of America suggest 
themselves, since several of these States have 
abolished the death penalty, while others 
have not. In each of these States a number 
of separate police forces are found. The 
present study is restricted to forces organ- 
ized and maintained by the State govern- 
ments, as distinguished from municipal and 
other agencies. In the absence of adequate 
information on killings of State police offi- 
cers in public records, it was necessary to 
seek data for the proposed comparison from 
the selected police force. Requests were 
mailed to the directors of 27 State police 
forces for information on the number of 
deaths or woundings of officers, by lethal 
weapons -in the hands of criminals, for the 
period since the organization of their re- 
spective departments. Included in the 27 
States from which information was sought 
were all 6 of the United States which do 


1 Joint Committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons on Capital and Corporal 
Punishment and Lotteries, Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Evidence, No. 8, Tuesday, April 
27, 1954. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer and Con- 
troller of Stationery, 1954; p. 331. 

2TIbid., p. 333. 
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not have the death penalty in their statutes 


dagroup of other States selected primarily 
= the basis of geographical proximity and 
cultural similarity. 


The mailed request read: 

“In discussions about the retention or 
abolition of the death penalty, the claim of 
the supporters of that punishment, especi- 
ally in police circles, has often been made 
that the existence of the death penalty ina 
iven State gives the police a certain amount 
of protection which would be lost if the 
death penalty were abolished. The reason- 
jing behind this belief is that, where the 
death penalty exists criminals are less likely 
to carry lethal weapons for fear that they 
might be tempted or forced to use them in a 
prush with the police. 

“1, Please complete the enclosed blank as 
accurately as possible. 

“The accompanying blank was headed: 


‘Name of department 
PP USO sean a sae econ eee oe - 
“Extent of jurisdiction (i. e., full police au- 

thority; limited to highway patrol, etc.) 

“please fill in the information requested 
in the columns below, for any instances of 
death or wounding, by lethal weapon in the 
hands of a criminal, of a member of the State 
police force; since the department was or- 
ganized. 
“Date of incident 
“Rank of member 
“Killed or wounded: specify which 
“Check if criminal was insane 
“Type of weapon used 
“Brief description of circumstances of death 

or wounding 

Response to the mailed requests was very 
satisfactory. Replies were received from 24 
of the 27 State police forces queried. 
Among the respondents were the six non- 
death-penalty States. In every instance the 
reply furnished basic information about 
killings, though in one instance the date 
of an incident was not reported. In several 
replies no details were reported on the cir- 
cumstances of the killing. 

For an understanding of the data reported 
by the State police forces, it must be noted 
that these forces vary from State to State 
in several respects. An index to some of 
these variations is provided in table I fur- 
nshing the date of organization of the State 
police force in each State, the size of the 
forces in the last reported year, the extent of 
jurisdiction conferred on the different forces. 
Study of this table shows, for instance, that 
the Connecticut Department of State Police 
was organized as early as 1903, whereas the 
California Highway Patrol came into exist- 
ence in its present form only in 1947. Again, 
the range of size extends from the Pennsyl- 
vania State police with 1,900 uniformed 
members in 1954, to the 37 uniformed officers 
of the South Dakota force for the same year. 

Jurisdiction, it will be noted in table I, is 
described as limited or full. Limited juris- 


TasLe Il.—Number of State 





Californ 6s Ee em 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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The nature and scope of police activities 
and, presumably, the consequent risk of ex- 
posure to criminals willing to use lethal 
weapons, will also vary to some extent in 
accordance with such factors as the demo- 
graphic or cultural pattern of the different 
States. Table I accordingly includes some 
statistical information about the States as 
an aid to a comparison of them on the basis 
of size and distribution of population in 
urban and rural areas, and on the basis of 
the crime rate per 100,000 population, for 
murder and non-negligent manslaughter, 
for the urban areas in each State reporting 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the United States Department of Justice, 
and published annually by the FBI in the 
Uniform Crime Reports. The crime rate for 
murder and non-negligent manslaughter 
will represent, it is assumed, at least roughly 
the prevailing cultural pattern in a given 
State with respect to criminalty involving 
deeds of ultimate violence. 


diction, though the precise limits may vary 
slightly from State to State, implies that 
the State police force exercises power only 
on highway patrol and that its primary duty 
involves ‘enforcement of vehicle code and 
related acts respecting the use of vehicles 
on highways.* 

Full jurisdiction, on the other hand, sig- 
nifies that the State police possess all gen- 
eral police powers enjoyed by sheriffs, con- 
stables, municipal police, or other peace offi- 
cers, and the exercise of this power is terri- 
torially limited only by the State’s boun- 
daries. In some States, State police officers 
may also act as fire, fish or game wardens. 





* The quotation is from a report furnished 
by the California Highway Patrol. For infor- 
mation on the history and present status of 
State police in the United States, cf. Bruce 
Smith, Police Systems in the United States, 
xiii, 351 pp. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949; pp. 164-190. 


TaBLE I.—Data relating to the State police force, population distribution, and crime rate 























for 24 States 
Me Mine Ee Pe | 
date o <i _ ‘ 
. | tatiesiaie ition Size of Total | Urban | Rural Average 
State | Stato. police | population, | population, | population, of crime 
police ! force ? 100,000's 3 100,000’s 3 100,000’s 3 | rates 4 
| <= e _ a= a acai i = 
CONC a cower 6 1947 1, 526 10, 856 8, 539 2, 046 3. 53 
Connecticut bs cain coaaancsnencheseaurss 71903 365 2, 007 1, 558 448 1.78 
Georgia Be Sea St oe ers beta 1937 308 3, 444 1, 559 1, 885 18. 13 
Illinois Ser eee 1919 501 &, 712 6, 759 1, 952 5.45 
[Ee a ee 1935 § 446 3, 934 2, 357 1, 577 4. 65 
pe So mag aaa e Sse eieae 1935 225 | 2, 621 1, 250 1, 370 1. 44 
MORN 6 ca De aw sh Dawa 1925 128 913 72 441 1. 31 
Cg 1935 251 2, 343 1,615 727 7. 66 
Massacinusetts_..........-- 1921 336 4, 690 3, 959 731 1.10 
M ichigan a te Se are in 1917 686 | 6, 371 4, 503 }. 4,28 
Minnesota § 9. ...........-- | 1927 216 2, 982 1, 624 1, 99 
a | 1931 320 3, 954 2, 432 1, 521 7.41 
enrages ©... - 2.35.56. 1937 132 1, 325 621 703 1. 84 
Pe ne = OS | 1917 1, 201 14, 830 12, 682 2, 147 2. 52 
North Dakota 5 9.......... 1935 42 619 164 AONE gett 
TN ae Fe eek 1933 62 7, 946 5, 578 2, 368 4. 29 
TON oie ce So ee Se 1931 391 , 021 819 702 2. 40 
FPonnsylvania.........-.=.- 1905 1, 900 10, 498 7, 403 3, 094 2. 41 
Rhode Island ®__....---.--- 1925 84 | 791 667 124 1.03 
South Dakota. oo... .<..2 1939 37 | 652 216 436 69 
ae sents a 1930 796 7,711 4, 838 2, 873 11. 28 
tte... 1921 259 | 2; 378 1, 503 875 | 279 
West Virgitia......--..2..- 1919 220 2, 005 604 1,311 4.95 
Wreasconpitt * 9. 5 cas 1939 70 3, 434 1, 987 1, 446 1.47 








1 Information supplied by State police departments. 

2? Number of uniformed members, as of July, 1953; The Book of the States, vol. X, 1954-55, 
of State Governments, 1954, pp. 282-83. 

3 As of Apr. 1, 1950; source: Seventeenth Decennial Census, 1950. 
Census. 

4 Average of crime rates, for murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, for urban areas reporting to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, per 100,000 inhabitants in areas reporting, for 1951-52-53; Uniform Crime Reports for the 
United States, vols. X XII-X XIV. 

5 Indicates limited jurisdiction exercised by State police; unless indicated, the State police exercise full police powers 
within the State. 

6 Present force reorganized, 1947; report covered 1946 activity of previous force. 

7 Present study covers 1905-54; no deaths report for period prior to 1905. 

§ Estimated number, as reported in The Book of the States, vol. X, p. 283. - 

§ Indicates death penalty illegal in State, except that Michigan and North Dakota prescribe the death penalty for 
treason; North Dakota also permits the death penalty for first-degree murder committed by a prisoner serving a 
life sentence for first-degree murder; and Rhode Island makes the death penalty mandatory for murder committed 
by a prisoner serving a life sentence. 

“Crime rates * * * are the number of crimes reported by the police expressed in terms of crimes per unit of popula- 


tion in the areas represented by the reporting law enforcement agencies. The unit of population used is 100 000 
D4 AV. No. 2, 





Chicago: The Council 


Washington: United States Bureau of the 


inhabitants.” Federal Bureau of Investigation. Uniform Crime Reports for the United States, vol 
1954. Washington: Government Printing Oflice, 1955, p. 90. ‘‘Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter includes 


all wilful felonious homicides as distinguished from deaths caused by negligence. Does not include attempts to kill, 


assaults to kill, suicides, accidental deaths, or justifiable homicides.”’ p. 119. 
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Tasie II.—Number of State police officers killed by lethal weapons in the hands of criminals, for 24 States—Continued 
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3 No date was given for the single killing reported by the Onio State Highway 


1 The present California Highway Patrol was organized in 1947; data reported ’ zive . S j 
Patrol; the single incident is assigned to the Ist year of existence. 


covers 1 year of duty by the previous force. _ ‘ 
2 The Connecticut State Police were organized in 1903; no deaths were reported for 
the period prior to 1905. 


Table II records the total number of State 
police officers killed by lethal weapons in the 
hands of sane criminals for the 24 State 
police forces reporting. To the total of 77 
officers thus killed may be added 9 reported 
killed by persons identified as insane. 
These 9 deaths are not included in our study 
since the possible deterrent value of the 


Nore.—(*) denotes no data on record; (¢) denotes records kept. 


North Central, West North Central, Wiscon- 
sin, in fact, borders on States in both the 
North Central regions, but in other respects 
its affinity to the West North Central region 
is marked. Such are its population dis- 
tribution and crime rate for murder and 
nonnegligent manslaughter in urban areas, 
Inspection of table I under the appropriate 
headings will show that the States in each 


either not available or incomplete. Be- 
cause of this incomplete response no at- 
tempt has been made to compare data on 
woundings. At the end of this paper an 
analysis is made of the information received 
from the Pennsylvania State police. This is 
done because of the interest attaching to 
the unusually complete record available for 


Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee | 


death penalty cannot be presumed to have 
been in question under such circumstances. 
Deaths resulting from automobile accidents 
or other accidents in the line of duty are 
likewise excluded from consideration. 


Of the 77 deaths tabulated, 6 were re- 
ported from 2 out of the 6 non-death 
penalty States. The remaining 71 deaths 
were distributed among the 18 death pen- 
alty States. Thus, of the 24 States report- 
ing, 4 reported no officers killed. These 4 
were all non-death -penalty States. 


Of the 18 States in which the State police 
exercise full police power, 17 reported a total 
of 71 officers killed. The 18th State in this 
group reported no killing; this State is like- 
wise 1 of the 3 in this group that do not 
have the death penalty. 

Of the 6 States which grant only limited 
power to their State police forces, 3 reported 
a total of 6 killings. These 3 States likewise 
have the death penalty. The 3 non-death 
penalty States in this group reported no 
killing of a police officer in their histories. 

In summary form, the totals reported 
are: 


Number killed in 18 death penalty 
a aaa pecan mer 71 
Number killed in 6 non-death penalty 
IO ne a ee Si ei eines 6 
Number killed in 18 full jurisdiction 
71 
Number killed in 6 limited jurisdic- 
og a eres 6 
Number killed in 15 death penalty, 
full jurisdiction States__......._.._- 
Number killed in 3 non-death penalty, 
full jurisdiction States 
Number killed in 3 death penalty, lim- 
ited jurisdiction States 
Number killed in 3 non-death penalty, 
limited jurisdiction States 
Information on woundings of State police 
officers was less complete than that on kill- 
ings. Twelve of the twenty-four respond- 
ents gave no information under this head- 
ing. In some instances the respondent in- 
dicated that a record of woundings was 


that force. during the 50 years of its exist- 
ence. In summation it may be noted that 
of the 12 States offering some data on 
woundings, 9 were death penalty States 
and 3 were non-death penalty Staates. A 
total of 71 woundings of State police officers, 
by lethal weapons in the hands of sane 
criminals, were reported; 65 from death 
penalty States, 6 from non-death penalty 
States. 

With respect to the nature of the weapons 
used in the 77 killings reported by the State 
police forces, in three instances the nature of 
the weapon was not recorded. The 74 re- 
maining killings involved the use of firearms 
of various types. 

Information concerning the circumstances 
of the killings was incomplete in 21 of the 
77 killings reported. Thirty killings of police 
officers are reported to have occurred while 
the officer was attempting to arrest criminals 
wanted for such crimes as murder, robbery, 
and the like. In eight instances the officer 
met death while investigating premises or 
serving warrants. In seven instances a kill- 
ing resulted when an officer attempted to 
stop a stolen car on the highway. Of the re- 
maining 11 killings reported, 5 occurred when 
an officer attempted to disarm unruly per- 
sons, 3 took place in the course of investiga- 
tions of traffic violations, 2 occurred while 
police attempted to disperse mobs, and 1 
took place while an officer was transporting 
a prisoner. 

Since the data recorded in table I on the 
police force, population distribution, and 
crime rate of the 24 States here studied in- 
dicate considerable diversity among _ the 
States, three groups of States have been 
selected from the entire number for the 
purpose of making more meaningful com- 
parisons among them. The first basis for 
selection was geographical proximity. With 
the exception of Wisconsin, which here has 
been assigned to the West North Central 
group, all the States now to be considered 
are grouped according to the standard re- 
gional divisions used by the United States 
Bureau of the Census: New England, East 


group are roughly similar in these respects, 


The first group selected includes four New 


England States; two of these are non-death- 


penalty States, Maine and Rhode Island. All 
four States grant full jurisdiction to their 
police forces. 
in existence since 1925, the year in which 


The State forces have all been 


Maine and Rhode Island organized their 


departments. 
urbanized in population. 


Of the 4 States, 3 are heavily 
The average crime 


rate for murder and nonnegligent man- 
slaughter in urban districts reporting to the 
FBI for 1951-53, is reasonably close for the 
four States. 


TABLE III.—Number of State police killed by 


lethal weapons in the hands of criminals, 
for 4 New England States 


Killings, | All 


State 1925-54 | killing 


Connecticut 
Maine 


not proportionately higher. 





Though the two nondeath penalty States, 
as seen in table II, report less killings, It 
may be argued that the lower number Ire- 
flects their smaller population and smaller 
State police forces and thus that the rate 
of killings for the death penalty States 1s 


On the other 


hand, it cannot be said that this data sup- 
ports the claim of the proponents of the 
death penalty as a protection to the police. 


The four East North Central States which 


make up our second group are all relatively 
populous States which are predominantly 


urban in 


population distribution. The 


crime rate average selected for comparison 
shows similarity, though the rate for Illinois 
is somewhat higher than the rates for the 


other three States. 


All four States have had 


State police forces since 1935 and, with the 
exception of Ohio, grant full jurisdiction 


to these forces. 


Michigan is the only non- 


death penalty State in this group. 
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TReport from the Ohio State Highway Patrol did not 

indicate the date of the single killing reported. 

In interpreting the data presented in table 
Iv, some allowance must be made for the 
fact that Ohio is the only State in the group 
limiting the jurisdiction of its force. It 
may be argued that police work concerned 

primarily with traffic violations involves less 
risk of contact with potential killers than 

work which of its nature brings the police 
officer into contact with a greater range of 
criminal activities. The Michigan Siate 

Police, for instance, during the Prohibition 

era were faced with great risk from smug- 

glers Operating across the United States- 

Canadian border. This circumstance must 

pe allowed for here, since 2 out of the 5 

deaths reported by the Michigan State Police 

were killings by rum runners during the 
period in which the Volstead Act was .in 
force. In the light of the differences noted, 
therefore, it would appear misleading, de- 
spite the lower number of killings in Ohio, 
to conclude from a comparison cf the Ohio 
and Michigan reports that greater protection 
came to the Ohio police simply by reason 
of the retention of the death penalty in 
that State. The data from four East North 

Central States cannot be said to furnish 

any conclusive support to the claim that 

the death penalty provides greater protec- 
tion to the police. 

Of the 6 States making up the third group 
to be studied further, 5 are designated by 
the United States Bureau of the Census as 
part of the West North Central region; the 
sixth State, Wisconsin, borders on this re- 
gion. In contrast with the States of the 
2 previous groups, these States are less 
populous and generally more rural in popu- 
iattion distribution. The crime rates re- 
ported for urban areas in these States are 
uniformly low. Three of the States, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and Wisconsin, are non- 
death penalty States; these States, and Ne- 
braska, restrict the jurisdiction of their 
State police to highway patrol, or as the 
report of the Wisconsin force states: “Au- 
thority is limited to traffic patrol and en- 
forcement of certain truck regulations, auto- 
mobile dealer license laws, certain finance 
laws. and laws governing the regulation of 
circuses, peddlers and transient merchants.” 
All six States have had State police forces 
since 1939. 

TABLE V.—Numaber of State police killed by 
lethal weapons in the hands of criminals, 
jor 6 West North Central States 

ae 


| Killines, | AN 


State 1930-54 killings 
lowa pet aaha tba Staae ec aee i 0 | 1 
Minnesota : | 0 0 
Nebrask aie ka ; | 2 | 2 
North Dak« i E eee 0 | 0 
South Dakota... 2 ances | 1 | i 
V isconsin pWoenbutdaeeatuwem ate | v0 | v 








While it is true that the three non-death- 
Penalty States in this group grant only lim- 
ited jurisdiction to their police, the same 
holds true for Nebraska. Thus, we cannot 
disallow the killings reported by the Ne- 
braska Safety Patrol on any grounds of 
greater exposure to risk from the nature of 
Its work. Study of the data presented in 
table V reveals that the record of killings 
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for death-penalty and non-death-penalty 
States in this group lends no support to the 
claim of death-penalty proponents. 

In summary, therefore, of this section of 
the study, we conclude that the data avail- 
able to us after a survey of half the State 
police forces of the United States do not 
lend empirical support to the claim that the 
existence of the death penalty in the statutes 
of a State provides a greater protection to 
the police than exists in States where that 
penaity has been abolished. 

In view of the negative conclusion drawn 
from a survey of State police officers killed 
by criminals, some interest attaches to the 
question of the extent of police support of 
the death penalty as a source of pretection. 
How universal is such support? Does this 
support vary in some observable relation to 
actual experience? Through the cooperation 
of State police respondents some information 
pertinent to these questions has been gath- 
ered in the course of the present study. 

Together with a request for completion of 
the blank described in the first section of 
this study, the following request was also 
addressed to the directors of the 27 State 
police forces: 

2. Please give me your personal opinion 

of the accuracy of the claim made in the 
opening paragraph of this letter, 
The claim, as stated in the letter was: “That 
the existence of the death penalty in a 
given State gives the police a certain amount 
of protection, which would be lost if the 
death penalty were abolished.” 

Statements in response to this request 
were received from 18 of the 24 respondents. 
No expression of opinion was forthcoming 
from the responding officials of the Georgia, 
Illinois, Nebraska, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, and South Dakota State police forces. 
It will be noted that 1 of the 6, North Da- 
kota, is a non-death-penalty State. 

Since the request asked for expressions 
of personal opinion, it has not been possible 
to classify the responses under exact cate- 
gories. A study of the opinions expressed, 
however, furnishes the following summary: 

Respondents from eight States—California, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, New 
York, Oregon, and Texas—favored the view 
that the existence of the death-penalty pro- 
vides a certain protection for police officers. 

Respondents from three States—Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Wisconsin—rejected the 
claim. 

Respondents from two States—Minnesota 
and West Virginia—expressed the opinion 
that the existence of the death-penalty prob- 
ably did not provide greater protection. 

Respondents from the remaining 5 of the 
18 States replying to this request—Michigan, 
Missouri, Ohio, Rhode Island, and Washing- 
ton—indicated in their replies that they had 
no fixed opinion on the claim. 

From this summary it can be seen that no 
one opinion prevails throughout police cir- 
cles. In some instances, respondents from 
neighboring States have expressed opposing 
sentiments on the question of the death 
penalty as a protection to the _ police. 
Though not all replies from the non-death- 
penalty States showed fixed opposition to the 
claim, explicit replies in favor of the claim 
were all from States having the death pen- 
alty in existence within their jurisdictions. 

In conclusion, a brief analysis of the re- 
plies from some States will be made by way 
of a comparison between opinions expressed 
and the corresponding data on killings re- 
ported from the State forces. For this pur- 
pose we select three groups within the re- 
gional divisions utilized in the first section 
of this study. 

From the New England region, Commis- 
sioner John C. Kelly, of the Connecticut 
State police, stated: 

“I personally agree with the supporters of 
the death penalty that the existence of such 
a penalty in a given State gives the police a 
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certain amount of protection which would 
be lost if the penalty were abolished. With 
the death penalty existing it is only common- 
sense to believe that criminals are less likely 
to carry lethal weapons for fear that they 
might be tempted to use them when come 
ing in contact with the police.” 

On the other hand, from the same area 
Col. Robert Marx, chief of the Maine State 
Police, replied: 

“Both the record and experience in this 
State would indicate that the lack of a death 
penalty in no way influences the element 
of protection to the police in this State.” 

In the neighboring Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, Commissioner of Public 
Safety Otis:-M. Whitney, is of the view that 
the existence of the death penalty gives the 
public a certain amount of protection, but 
he adds: 

“I do not think criminals would be less 
likely to carry lethal weapons because of the 
threat of the death penalty, but they might 
be less likely to use them while committing a 
crime. * * * They do not give much thought 
to the possibility that they might be tempted 
to use them in a brush with the police.” 

And from a fourth New England State, 
Col. John T. Sheehan, superintendent of the 
Rhode Island State Police remarked: 

“Relative to your specific inquiry concern- 
ing the comparative values in the retention 
or abolition of the death penalty, it is my 
thought that the question is based on the 
knowledge of laws entertained by the crimi- 
nal. Since this is such a speculative estima- 
tion no conclusive opinion can be formed or 
expressed.” 

Over against the opinions thus expressed, 
we may consider the number of police officers 
killed in the ranks of the State police forces 
of this region: 


POP: COMMGCCUPCUL . onccecbcdewccssanecae 2 
Against: 
a arate re tr ea 3 eo Ta oO 
pl re ee 1 
No fixed opinion: Rhode Island______-_- 1 


From the States in the East North Central 
region, we find that Superintendent Frank 
A. Jessup, of Indiana State police, favors 
the view that the existence of the death 
penalty gives police a certain amount of 
protection. In support of his opinion he 
writes: 

“During the past 20 years of police ex- 
perience many criminals have told me that 
the presence of the death penalty on the 
Indiana statutes acts as a deterrent in the 
carrying of firearms. These people were not 
too concerned over serving time for burglary 
or larceny, but were concerned in the pen- 
alty for shooting a police officer.” 

Commissioner Joseph A. Childs, of the 
Michigan State police, however, presents a 
somewhat different view on the protective 
value of the death penalty: 

“With respect to the protection such a 
penalty would or does afford police officers, 
I do not feel as qualified to speak as are 
chiefs of police in the larger cities where 
there is more of a concentration of the 
vicious type of criminal and lethal weapon 
attacks on police officers are more frequent. 
* * * Our own experience does not provide 
a broad enough basis for definite conclu- 
sions. * * * Granting that the intent of 
penalty is to deter crime as well as punish 
it, the death penalty should be the greatest 
deterrent of all, but this logic is open to 
many counter-arguments and is certainly 
not supported in its entirety by the records.” 

A third State in this area, Ohio, has a 
police force with limited jurisdiction. Col. 
George Mingle, superintendent of the Ohio 
State Highway Patrol, reports that in dis- 
cussing the question at issue with members 
of his staff, he found that they were divided 
in their opinions. On the matter of crimi- 
nals carrying lethal weapons, he remarks: 

“How often * * * criminals have 1 
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cause Ohio has a capital punishment law, 
we do not know. There is a limited number 
of cases where our patrol officers have been 
injured by lethal weapons in the hands of 
criminals. In our more than 21 years of 
existence as a law-enforcement agency in this 
State, we have had 1 officer murdered. We 
are not able to say that these results would 
have been different if this State did not 
have capital punishment.” 

Once again, for purposes of comparison, 
we recall the respective numbers of killings 
of. members of the State police forces and 
the opinions expressed from these States: 


BAP RN oS cei bmiaen 3 

No fixed opinion: i 
DRE on neem ® 
RN eee siete pe eee Renee 1 


Just as in the New England region, so we 
find here that the range of police experience 
with killings by criminals is wide and police 
opinion cn the death penaity seems to vary 
independently of any observable relation 
to this experience. 

A final comparison may be made of three 
States in the West North Central region. In 
support of the claim for the death penalty 
is the statement of Chief David Herrick, of 
the Iowa Highway Safety Patrol: 

“I am inclined to believe that the existence 
of the death penalty does give the police a 
certain amount of protection.” 

An opposite position on the question is 
taken by L. E. Beier, director of enforce- 
ment of the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle De- 
partment: 

“It is my belief that a deterrent effect is 
not achieved by the retention of the death 
penalty. It is my further belief that very 
few criminals take into consideration at 
the moment when a crime is committed 
whether or not apprehension would result 
in the death penalty being imposed.” 

And from another non-death-penalty 
State in the same region, we find the fol- 
lowing statement by E. T. Mattson, assistant 
superintendent of the Bureau of Criminal 
Apprehension, Department of Highways, 
Minnesota: 

“It is our belief that the certainty of ap- 
prehension and punishment is the greatest 
deterrent force in our society today. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that capital punishment 
such as the death penalty, is a greater de- 
terring force than punishment in a lesser 
degree, by imprisonment.” 

The data on killings of members of the 
State police for these West North Central 
States will be recalled: 


Ee NN a i a spaces cies ace 1 
Against: 
RSI asian al acbiemci soe iene 0 
NIE Sirmaecan cemnnie cbmieinee 0 


It is to be noted that the replies from these 
States exhibit the same variations in opinion 
and experience found in the other regions 
examined. 

In summary of this section of the study, 
then, we may say that the opinions held by 
police officials on the claim that capital 
punishment is a source of greater protection 
to the police, varies widely, through the 
more common view supports that claim. 
From our survey of opinions it would seem 
that the record of killings of police in a 
particular police force does not of itself de- 
termine police opinion for or against the 
death penalty as a _ protection. Though 
most support for the death penalty came 
from rather populous, urbanized States, 
having the death penalty on their statutes, 
and all reporting some killings of officers in 
their State police forces, we find dissenting 
opinions held by police officials from States 
possessed of these same _ characteristics. 
Whether grouped with respect to geographi- 
cal proximity, similarity of crime rates, pop- 
ulation distribution, or compared on the 


basis of numbers of police officers killed, the 
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different States manifested no fixed pattern 
of opinion among police officials on the value 
of the death penalty as a protection to the 
police. 


SPECIAL REPORT ON PENNSYLVANIA 


The accompanying diagram presents the 
number of State police officers killed or 
wounded, by lethal weapons in the hands 
of sane criminals, during the years 1905~—54. 
Data on killings and woundings are from a 
report of the Pennsylvania State police. In 
the same diagram is indicated the number 
of criminals executed in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania for each year in the same 
period. Data on executions came from the 
following sources: 

For the years 1905 to 1914: 46th Annual 
Report of Board of Commissioners of the 
Public Charities of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania for 1915. Harrisburg, Pa., 1916, 

age 78. 

For the years 1916 to 1929: from a copy of 
the records of the State Penitentiary at Rock- 
view, Department of Justice, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, supplied through the cour- 
tesy of Frederick S. Baldi, M. D., warden. - 

For the years 1930 to 1952: Prisoners in 
State and Federal Institutions, National 
Prisoners Statistics. Washington: Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, 1954, page 80. 

For the years 1953 to 1954: Executions in 
1954, National Prisoners Statistics. Wash- 
ington: Federal Bureau of Prisons, 1955 
page 2. 

A study of the data presented in this dia- 
gram shows the following relationships be- 
tween numbers of executions and numbers of 
killings or woundings for the same or suc- 
ceeding years: 

Where executions of criminals increased in 
a given year: 

For the same year: 

In 3 instances killings of police increased. 

In 6 instances woundings of police in- 
creased. 

In 6 instances killings decreased. 

In 3 instances woundings decreased. 

In 15 instances killings remained the same 
as the previous year. 

In 15 instances woundings remained same 
as previous year. 

For the succeeding year: 

In 1 instance killings increased. 

In 5 instances woundings increased. 

In 4 instances killings decreased. 

In 7 instances woundings decreased. 

In 19 instances killings remained the same. 

In 12 instances woundings remained the 
same. 

Where executions decreased from the pre- 
vious year: 

For the same year: 

In 3 instances killings increased. 

In 5 instances woundings increased. 

In 2 instances killings decreased. 

In 8 instances woundings decreased. 

In 19 instances killings remained the same. 

In 11 instances woundings remained the 
same. 

For the succeeding year: 

In 4 instances killings increased over pre- 
vious years. 

In 6 instances woundings increased. 

In 4 instances killings decreased. 

In 4 instances woundings decreased. 

In 16 instances killings remained the same. 

In 14 instances woundings remained the 
same. 

Where executions remained the same as a 
preceding year: 

For the same year: 

In 1 instance killings remained the same. 

In 1 instance woundings remained the 
same. 

From an inspection of these relationships 
we must conclude that there is no consistent 
pattern of association between the number 
of criminals executed in Pennsylvania and 
the killing or woundings of members of the 
State police in that State. 
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Development of Niagara Falls Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE: 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in the 
northwestern part of my State there is, 
fine weekly publication called the Arcade 
Herald, which is circulated in what js 
called the tri-county area. That pup. 
lication recently printed in one of its 
columns, entitled “‘Tri-Angles,” a lette 
from Mr. Luke F. Sharon, superintendent 
of public works of the village of Arcade. 
The village of Arcade has a municipally 
owned plant, and Mr. Sharon is a past 
president of the Municipal Electric Uti). 
ities Association of New York State. He 
is at the present time a director of the 
American Public Power Association. He 
wrote to the editor of the Arcade Herald 
about the proposal to develop hydroelec. 
tric power at Niagara Falls under public 
auspices. In his letter he gave the an- 
swer to many of the misleading argu. 
ments that have been made in the past 
against public development and in fayor 
of a private giveaway of this priceless 
natural resource. I am glad, indeed, to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp the very 
fine column entitled “Tri-Angles,” con- 
taining the letter from Mr. Sharon on the 
subject of public development of hydro- 
electric power at Niagara Falls. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

TrRI-ANGLES 

We had hoped for some response to our 
editorial in last week’s Tri-Angles anent the 
Development of Niagara power. But we had 
never expected as instantaneous or 4s ex- 
cellent a rebuttal to the private utilities 
arguments on the question, which we pre- 
sented last week, as is printed below. 

The writer of the letter is Luke F. Sharon, 
Superintendent of Public Works of the Vil- 
lage of Arcade. He has been active in the 
affairs of municipal government since 1930, 
and has been in Arcade for the past 5 years. 
He is a past president of the Municipal Elec- 
tric Utilities Association of New York State, 
and presently a director of the American 
Public Power Association, both of which or- 
ganizations naturally favor the public de- 
velopment of power, and in the Niagara 
instance lead towards development by the 
State. 

From the above it is obvious that Mr. 
Sharon should know whereof he speaks, and 
we state unqualifiedly that his response !s 
the finest rebuttal on any question which it 
has been our pleasure to receive. His views 
on the Niagara power question follow: 

“Your cOlumn of February 9th comment: 
ing on State versus private utility redevelop- 
ment of Niagara Falls power is very timely. I 
hope that it will be read widely and that 
your readers will express their views to our 
legislators, after thoughtful consideration. 

“Volumes have been written and many 
words have been spoken on the question. As 
a newspaper editor you are surely familiar 
with the source of most of the written ma 
terial on the subject. You are skilled in your 
profession and you surely recognize the 
clever phrases of the public relations expert, 
the influence of the wellheeled lobbyist, and 
the highpowered and costly methods of the 
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rofessional advertising man guiding the 
propaganda campaigns of the private utility 
companies. These campaigns, paid for by 
the customers of the private utility com- 
panies through their electric bills, are de- 
signed to create the impression that public 
ownership (municipal-State-Federal) is So- 
cialistic, unbusinesslike, and a threat to the 
free enterprise system. 

“The municipal electric utilities and other 
publicly owned utilities, as you know, have 
limited facilities for counteracting this prop- 
qganda. It isa tribute to the common sense 
of many of our people that they have not 
been completely overwhelmed by the radio, 
television and newspaper presentations of 
the private utilities side’of the story. 

“Irresponsible individuals seeking to dis- 
credit those who may not agree with them 
nave resorted to the tag of “Socialist” for 
those who believe that a village, a city, or a 
State has the right to supply electricity to 
its citizens. Was the late Federal Judge, 
John Knight a Socialist because he advo- 
cated a municipal-electric plant in the early 
days of Arcade? Certainly not. Were John 
L. Gibby, George Hogue, Dr. Shedd, R. J. 
Tilton, H. J. McNair and W. E. Bardsley 
Socialists because they helped to found and 
support a municipal electric plant in Arcade? 
Nothing could be more ridiculous. 

“Private utility advertising has been di- 
rected to persuade the voter that the private 
companies have a monopoly on business man- 
agement, the inference being that publicly- 
owned utilities are not business managed. If 
better business Management means better 
efficiency, as I believe it does, documented 
facts will show that the publicly-owned util- 
ities are better business-managed than their 
privately owned counterparts. 

“You describe yourself Mr. Editor, as a 
staunch defender of private enterprise. I 
too, and every other loyal citizen, will defend 
private enterprise. Your business; the hard- 
ware store across the street, and the hotel 
down on the corner are private enterprises. 
They exist because their owners were willing 
to risk their capital in their respective bus- 
inesses. You have no assurance that another 
publisher will not go into competition with 
you from across the street. The hardware 
merchant and the hotel proprietor likewise 
always face the risk of losing business to a 
competitor if their prices are not reasonable 
and their service better. What ‘enterprise’ 
do you see in a business such as the private 
electric utility industry where, (1) a fixed 
profit is guaranteed on the investment, and 
(2) where the customer has no choice but 
to pay the price or go without the product 
or service? 

“Let us not confuse private enterprise with 
private monopoly. 

“The profit utilities make quite a story out 
of the enormous taxes which they pay, and 
would pay, if Niagara were handed over to 
them. Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
every nickel of taxes paid, are first collected 
from the consumer in his electric bill. 

“Would you rather pay your taxes directly 
to the taxing agency and know how much 
they are? Or would you prefer to be spared 
the pain by having them concealed in your 
electric bill? 

“With all due respect to public service com- 
missions and other regulatory agencies, I 
believe that the very existence of municipal 
electric utilities in our State has done more 
to bring down the cost of electricity to all of 
the people than any other factor. The pub- 
lic redevelopment of Niagara will not only 
bring low-cost power to 20 or more publicly 
Owned electric utilities in western New York 
but it will create a further yardstick of cost 
that has never before been possible in the 


area. It will bring lower rates to the cus- 
tomers of privately owned and_ publicly 


Owned utilities alike, just as large scale pub- 
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Tic power developments have done in the 
South, the West and the Northwest. 

“The whole question as I see it, reduced to 
its simplest terms, is: should this priceless 
resource belonging to the people, be devel- 
oped for the private profit of a few and used 
as @ subtle means of squeezing more taxes 
out of the electric consumer; or, should it be 
developed for the benefit of all by a State 
agency, the New York State Power Authority, 
already constituted and already well on the 
way to completion of a closely related proj- 
ect on the same waterway—the St. Lawrence 
power project.” 





The Family Size Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
from the Oregon Farmer of February 16, 
1956, which presents a very articulate 
statement on the subject of the family 
size farm. The author, B. Bt Brigham, 
of Genesee, Idaho, is a farmer. On his 
220-acre farm he raises wheat, peas, and 
barley, and operates a grade-A dairy, a 
source of milk supply for the university 
town of Moscow. Besides his own expe- 
rience as a farmer, he has drawn on his 
observatitons as an instructor for 5 years 
in a veterans’ vocational agriculture 
class. 

There being no objection. the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARE WE LOSING Our FAMILY SIZE Farms? 


We are losing our family size farms. In 
Latah County, Idaho, for example, the num- 
ber has declined from 2,124 in 1941 to only 
1,246 in 1955. This is typical of a nationwide 
trend which has accelerated rapidly since 
adoption of the flexible price support pro- 
gram and beginning of the present cost-price 
squeeze. In any price squeeze, smaller op- 
erators are the first to be eliminated. 

A point has already been reached where it 
is almost impossible to start farming unless 
a man has a family relationship of some sort 
with a landowner, or far more capital than 
can ordinarily be accumulated by hard work 
and saving. Opportunities which used to be 
open to the beginner have, for the most 
part, vanished—and this in spite of the pride 
with which we think of our country as a land 
of opportunity. 

And this is not only a problem of agricul- 
ture. It is also a problem for the business- 
man in the small town. Merchants who de- 
pend heavily on farm trade are already feel- 
ing the pinch. They are beginning to realize 
that corporate farms, supermechanized agri- 
culture, or big farms only, can easily cut 
their volume of trade in half. 

Everyone deplores the rapid decline of the 
family size farm, but entirely too many 
people think of the development as inevi- 
table. Both major political parties have 
planks in their platforms promising full pro- 
tection to the family size farm, but so far 
they have done very little about it. Here we 
are, most of us agreed that this great na- 
tional problem should be solved. but doing 
littie to solve it. It need noi be so. 
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Our first step must be to devise a means 
to increase the total agricultural income. 
If this is ever to be done, one inescapable 
conclusion is that those who want the Gov- 
ernment to get out of agriculture, or those 
who imagine that family size farmers can 
survive without price protection, will, if 
their ideas prevail, ruin the family farm. 
A sensible Government program set up by 
new legislation is mandatory. 

Programs we had prior to the flexible 
price plan helped the average-sized farmer 
some, but most of the help they provided 
also went to the large farmer who produced 
storable commodities. While they were not 
permanent solutions for the principal ills 
of agriculture generally they were neverthe- 
less steps in the right direction—in the di- 
rection of price supports which were held at 
a level determined by the cost of production. 

Any departure from this principle will not 
help any farmer, big or little. It is true that 
surpluses of some items have developed un- 
der the program, but this was true because 
some crops were supported at rates of pari- 
ty greater than others, and also because con- 
trols were not effective. It is not wise to 
support one crop over another. Rather all 
crops should be supported at the same rate 
of parity and effective controls applied. 

Also there has never been any justifiable 
reason for helping some farmers 10 to 15 
times as much as others simply because they 
are bigger operators. The distribution of 
the help has certainly been defective, and it 
has been this feature of it more than any- 
thing else that has brought about public 
resentment against farm programs. 

Of course, any farm program that does the 
farmer any good embodies the idea of some 
subsidy to agriculture. In all our past pro- 
grams the subsidy to agriculture has been 
represented by the loss the Government has 
taken in the disposition of surplus products. 

While there are some who recoil at the 
idea of a subsidy for anyone, we as farmers 
should not consider subsidy a particularly 
nasty word. 

There has never been a year in our his- 
tory when the subsidy to business has not 
far outstripped the subsidy to agriculture. 
Ever since the national defense program 
went into high gear, billions of extra dol- 
lars have in one way or another found their 
way into the businessman’s cash register. 
Thirty-four billion dollars were spent for 
defense last year. In addition to this huge 
sum, direct subsidies have gone to the 
mines, mail order firms, airlines, railroads, 
and shipping lines, to mention only a few. 
Most of these subsidies are necessary and 
will continue. Certainly no one in his right 


mind can imagine our political leaders 
eliminating all subsidies. They are here to 
stay. 


It has become a generally accepted princi- 
ple that the Government should help those 
industries which get into trouble through no 
fault of their own. Why shouldn't this be 
the case? An example will illustrate the 
point. Recently the State Department ne- 
gotiated a deal whereby cheap metals were 
imported from foreign countries, bringing 
the domestic mining industry almost to the 
point of collapse. 

Finally the industry was saved by a stock- 
piling program resembling the 90 percent 
wheat support program. The Government 
brought up the metal at a price where do- 
mestic mines could afford to operate and 
stored it for future use. This was a sub- 
sidy—a justifiable subsidy. Who would 
argue that our domestic mines should be 
able to meet all foreign competition or go 
broke? 

Industry demands tariff walls and subsi- 
dies and gets them. The farmers should do 
no less. I have only deep sympathy for those 
tew farmers who imagine that we can stay 
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in business and spurn all offers of Govern- 
ment help. 

If farmers were organized like labor or 
industry we might be able to demand a fair 
price for our products. Then there would 
be no need for subsidies. But there are so 
many farmers, all with different ideas, liv- 
ing in scattered areas, and producing so 
many different products, that effective or- 
ganization for this purpose is impossible. 

Consequently without an intelligent Gov- 
ernment program, we farmers soon fall as 
prey to organized food processors to whom 
we must sell, or to organized oil, steel, ma- 
chinery, rubber or fertilizer industries from 
whom we must buy. Farm _ cooperatives 
have given some help, but have never been a 
complete answer to our buying difficulties. 

There is a real need for a Federal program 
designed to organize the farmers and subsi- 
dize them if necessary. Here is the program 
I think would be best: 

First. All or at least most farm products 
should be supported at 90-100 percent of 
parity whether storable of perishable. Stor- 
able commodities should be stored and sup- 
ported as at present. Perishable commodi- 
ties should move into consumption at what- 
ever price the market would yield, the pro- 
ducer to get a compensatory payment rep- 
resenting the difference between the nation- 
al average price and the support price. 

Second. There should be a conservation 
reserve applied percentagewise to each farm 
as a requirement for price support. This 
reserve could be increased or decreased from 
year to year, depending upon the domestic 
and foreign market situation. Areas which 
produce products which are in short supply 
should be excused from the conservation re- 
serve requirement. Support prices should 
be retained on such products, however, to 
prevent processors from taking advantage of 
the producers. 

Third. There should be a limit of $25,000 
to $30,000 gross that any one operator could 
sell under support, regardless of the product 
or products. This would tend to equalize the 
subsidy and give full protection to the family 
unit, regardless of the product marketed. 
Larger operators could produce all they 
wished within the limits allowed by the con- 
servation reserve plan, but they would get 
no support or reduced support on the excess. 
Most farmers would not exceed this limit, 
though it is conceded that some would do so. 
This excess could not be allowed to get too 
large; cutbacks on producers of excess might 
be necessary if efforts to dispose of it proved 
difficult; or it could be mandatory that the 
excess be used for export only. If sup- 
plies of any product became too large, bushel 
or pound quotas should be set up for each 
farm; this should be used only as a last re- 
sort. 

Fourth. Regardless of the nature of the 
controls, some surpluses would be inevitable. 
These should never be allowed to accumulate 
and there would need to be an effective way 
to move them into consumption without de- 
moralizing the market. To accomplish this, 
food stamps usable in the purchase of sur- 
plus food only should be issued to public 
schools, needy aged folks, or those with large 
families. Present surplus stocks should be 
given away in distress areas overseas, if they 
can’t be distributed at home. The present 
milk subsidy program in the schools allows 
students to get milk cheaper. Results indi- 
cate a surprising increase in milk sales which 
illustrates the fact that a slight subsidy to 
the public could easily relieve a surplus situ- 
ation and at the same time bring health ben- 
efits to the Nation. 

In order to prevent processors from hold- 
ing prices too high, the Government should 
periodically review their pricing schedules. 
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An effort should be made to hold processor 
profits to a reasonable amount. There is no 
way to hold food prices in line except to pre- 
vent price-fixing agreements between proc- 
essors or to control prices. Either method 
requires Government interference into busi- 
ness to a degree. 

However, when farmers sell No. 1 potatoes 
for $1.25 per hundred and consumers pay 9 
cents a pound for them in Washington, D. C., 
as is the case now, it woud appear that it is 
time for the Government to quit talking and 
start acting. The Government should have 
standby authority to move in with controls 
where processing and marketing charges are 
excessive. 

In order to stimulate consumption of food 
more farmers should seriously consider tax- 
ing themselves at the market place in order 
to supply funds for advertising programs. 
Emphasis should be upon this feature and 
upon expansion of overseas markets rather 
than production cutbacks. The current milk 
advertising program, while seriously handi- 
capped by unnecessarily high prices to con- 
sumers, is still surprisingly successful. Other 
foods can be advertised under the same plan. 

But we cannot be content with a program 
designed only to distribute food on the home- 
front. Overseas markets must be developed 
or agriculture will be permanently in trouble. 
Farmers could well demand of their Congress- 
men that efforts of the State Department to 
block sales of American surpluses be stopped; 
that immediate steps be taken through the 
United Natfons to raise wages in areas where 
foreign interests are practicing usury against 
native workers; that serious consideration be 
given to selling surpluses to Iron Curtain 
countries; and most of all, that our diplo- 
matic policy be directed toward the market- 
ing of food overseas instead of marketing 
farm machinery, automobiles, and everything 
else, including agricultural know-how. The 
farmers have been sadly forgotten by the 
diplomats who are working out trade deals 
with foreign countries. Let them start sell- 
ing food before we lose our overseas market 
entirely. 

The family farm is efficient enough to hold 
its own in competition with larger units if 
agriculture is a healthy thriving segment of 
our economy. But if no action is taken to 
put agriculture on a par with other indus- 
tries, then we can bid goodby to the family 
farm. This is a time for all farmers, big and 
little, to demand a better deal for agricul- 
ture. There is little reason to believe that 
big farmers want hard times for agriculture, 
so they can squeeze out the smaller operators. 
The cost-price squeeze is pinching the big 
operators just as it is the rest of us. All 
farmers have a common interest in improv- 
ing economic conditions for all agriculture, 
and that is what this plan is designed to do. 





Statement by Hon. James A. Haley 
Following Passage of H. R. 3383 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following state- 
ment by Representative James A. HALey, 
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Democrat, of Florida, following p 
of H. R. 3383: — 


By far one of the most inspiring figures in 
the battle of the Colorado was the leader of 
the defeated forces. Regardless of the Side 
of the issue on which a Member may 
have alined himself, he cannot but admire 
Congressman JOHN P. SayYLor for his 
dedicated, unselfish and courageous efforts 
in defense of a position be believes to be in 
the best interest of America—not in the 
interest of just a few people or of a section 
of the country, but of the majority of the 
people and of the Nation as a whole, 

I have seen some gallant battles on the 
floor of the House for projects in behalf of a 
constituency, but none could surpass the 
work of Congressman SAyYLor in the cause of 
a principle for which he can expect littje 
recognition in his own district. Congressman 
SayYLor was fighting for his constituents and 
for 150 million other Americans who would 
not be beneficiaries of the project under 
consideration, yet the area involved is 80 
far from Pennsylvania that I question wheth. 
er his effort will be applauded at home, ex. 
cept perhaps by a relatively few who haye 
followed the issue over the years. Too they 
alone will be cognizant of the fact that their 
Congressman’s unyielding position was re. 
sponsible for the revision which deleted the 
Echo Park provision from the project—a dele. 
tion which cut the overall cost by 50 percent 
and will save the Federal Government at least 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

Congressman SAYLOR was unarmed 
throughout the conflict. He had no deals to 
offer no projects to exchange, no pressure to 
exert. Principle was his only weapon, and 
this he has refused to relinquish even in this 
hour of defeat. He lost the battle—or at 
least he did not win a complete victory— 
but he has won the admiration and respect 
of even the most aggressive of his foes, 





Effect on Lower Basin of Main Stream 
Holdover Storage in Upper Basin Dur. 
ing Period of Colorado River Water 
Supply Such as 1930 to 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, sponsors 
and advocates of the Colorado River 
storage project have never fully revealed 
the detrimental effects upon the opera- 
tion of facilities in the lower Colorado 
River Basin of the proposed construc- 
tion, filling, and operation of large hold- 
over reservoirs on the main stream and 
major tributaries above Lee Ferry. Such 
vague geperalities as have been stated 
have been based primarily upon consid- 
eration of the water supply of the Colo- 
rado River during periods such as 18917 
to 1943 or 1914 to 1945 which included 
some early years of high runoff. The 
water supply in the period 1930 to 1954 
was considerably below the averages for 
these earlier periods. It is not unlikely 
that the pattern and average of the 
water supply during the period of con- 
struction and filling of the proposed up- 
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+ basin holdover reservoirs would be 
similar to the pattern and average of 
the period 1930 to 1954. Well-estab- 
ished principles of project planning 
would dictate that such a period of low 
historical flow be considered, as well as 
periods of high flow, in any study of the 
effects of a project on existing facilities. 
The 1930 to 1954 interval provides the 
safest basis for appraisal of the need 
for and effects of large additional stor- 
age capacity in the upper basin. 

‘To demonstrate the effects of the 
operation of proposed upstream storage 
reservoirs in conjunction with the oper- 
ation of Lake Mead during a period of 
water supply such as 1930 to 1954, a 
croup of hypothetical studies was made 
by engineers of the Colorado River 
Board of California. These studies show 
that in such a period the unrestricted 
filling and operation of upper basin 
storage reservoirs, such as at Glen Can- 
yon, would place lower basin consump- 
tive use of water in jeopardy and would 
violate existing lower basin power con- 
tracts. It was shown that, in order to 
avoid serious detriment to users of water 
and power in the lower basin, some rigid 
limitations must be placed upon the fill- 
ing and operation of the upper basin 
storage reservoirs. 

The studies covered sufficient variety 
and range to circumscribe probable oper- 
ating conditions and principles, includ- 
ing assumptions that Glen Canyon res- 
ervoir would be full or empty at the 
start of the period, and Lake Mead full 
or half full; that the reservoirs would 
be operated primarily to fully meet an- 
nual consumptive use requirements 
downstream, to generate contract firm 
power at Hoover, to accumulate storage 
at Glen Canyon, or to hold Lake Mead 
above minimum desirable level; and 
various combinations of these different 
assumptions. As bases for comparison, 
studies were made of hypothetical Lake 
Mead operations using the 1930 to 1954 
flow data and assuming the reservoir 
full to spillway crest elevation initially 
and also assuming the initial usable con- 
tent equal to the actual usable content 
in January 1955. 

In all the studies consideration was 
given to the delivery obligation of the 
upper basin under article III (d) of the 
Colorado River Compact. Requirements 
for water from the main stream for con- 
sumptive uses in the lower basin and for 
delivery to Mexico, plus irrecoverable 
losses from the main stream in the lower 
basin, were estimated at 10,200,000 acre- 
feet a year on the basis of present uses 
and expected increases as shown in table 
I. The corresponding average annual 
flow required at Lee Ferry was estimated 
at 9,600,000 acre-feet. Required flows at 
Lee Ferry to provide contract firm power 
generation at the Hoover plant were cal- 
culated at 10,140,000 acre-feet a year 
assuming a 500-foot head on the plant 
and at 11,100,000 acre-feet a year assum- 
Ing a 450-foot head, the September 1955 
level. In all the studies the assumption 
was made that beneficial consumptive 
uses of water in the upper basin, esti- 
mated at present at approximately 2 
million acre-feet a year, would increase 
during the 25-year study period at a 
uniform rate of 80,000 acre-feet a year. 
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TABLE I.—Estimate of channel and reservoir losses and net beneficial consumptive uses 
of main-stream water in the lower basin of the Colorado River and in Mexico in @ 
future period of water supply comparable with 1930-54 


[Thousands of acre-feet] 






































Unrecoveréd |a+ Evapora- Total main 

— i ; Mexioan'| toss in Al Net channel) ,- 4 an : stream use 

Calendar year Ki alifornia} Arizona require- eee loss below | oe 6 - Nevada | and loss in 

net use net use 2 ment 3 Gianak ta ve rakces net use? | lower basin 

Drop No. 14 am voirs @ and Mexico 

(rounded) 8 
1955 ele n maeatiaiaiiences 4, 590 1, 060 1, 700 200 | 600 1, 200 23 9, 400 
| are 4, 670 1, 090 1, 700 200 | 600 1, 200 26 9) 500 
NOG et coc ace 4, 750 1, 100 1, 700 200 | 600 1, 200 | 29 9, 600 
ea ccasaees 4, $20 1, 100 1, 700 200 600 | 1, 200 32 9, 650 
MOOR solo. 2 kode 4, 900 1, 100 1, 700 200 600 | 1, 200 35 9. 700 
Wey cei tak, 4, 980 | 1, 100 1, 700 200 | 600 1, 200 38 9, 800 
BNR ieee se Ge 5, 050 1, 100 1, 700 200 600 1, 200 41 9, 900 
Rods anak 5, 130 1, 100 1, 700 200 | 600 | 1, 200 | 44 | 10, 000 
DE gatinsoencin 5, 210 1, 100 1, 700 200 600 1, 200 | 47 | . 10, 050 
ication ndeens | 5, 285 1, 100 1, 700 200 | 600 1, 200 50 10, 100 
POM oc | 5, 360 1, 100 1, 700 200 | 600 1, 200 53 10, 200 








! Projected from Colorado River Board monthly water reports, with Metropolitan Water District aqueduct at 


full capacity by 1965. 


_? Projected from Colorado River Board water reports, with Gila and Yuma projects fully developed in 1955 and 
Colorado River Indian Reservation 2% full development in 1957. 
* Required delivery under terms of !(44 Mexican treaty, plus allowance for regulatory losses. 


4 Derived from VU. S, 
1946-52, rounded. 


Geological Survey water supply papers. 


This is the average for calendar years 


5 Based on data in Central Arizona Project, appendixes to report, 1947, U. 8S. Bureau of Reclamation, and on differ- 
ences in flow between Topock and Imperial Dam, taken from U.S. Geological Survey water supply papers. 

®§ From Central Arizona Project, appendixes to report, 1947, U. 5. Bureau of Reclamation, p. B-77. The 6 dams are 
Hoover, Davis, Parker, Headgate Rock, Imperial, and Laguna. 

7 Estimated from U.S. Geological Survey records of diversions from Lake Mead for Nevada, 1950-54. 


§ Amounts required at 
tributary inflow below Lee Ferry. 

The following conclusions were drawn 
by the engineers from the operation 
studies, based on the water supply of the 
1930 to 1954 period and upon the premise 
that such a 25-year supply may well be 
representative of that which can be ex- 
pected during the filling of the proposed 
upper basin reservoirs: 

First. With no accumulation of hold- 
over storage in the upper basin during 
such a period the water supply would be 
more than adequate to satisfy the lower 
basin main stream consumptive use re- 
quirements and the Mexican Treaty re- 
quirements with the regulation provided 
by Lake Mead alone; but the firm power 
commitments at Hoover Dam could only 
be met if Lake Mead were full or nearly 
full at the start. 

Second. Obviously any accumulation 
of holdover storage in the upper basin 
during such a period would further re- 
duce the possibility of firm power pro- 
duction at Hoover Dam. 

Third. Even if Lake Mead were full to 
spillway level at the start, the accumu- 
lation of storage in upper basin reservoirs 
in excess of about 10 million acre-feet 
during such a period would cause a deficit 
in firm power production at Hoover Dam. 

Fourth. In such a period of runoff Glen 
Canyon Reservoir could not be filled even 
at a uniform rate to its total capacity 
without causing a damaging curtailment 
of about three-quarters of a million acre- 
feet annually in consumptive uses of 
water by presently existing facilities in 
the lower basin, in addition to serious 
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Lee Ferry would be approximately 600,000 acre-feet per year less, because of average 


deficits in Hoover firm power production. 
If Glen Canyon Reservoir were to be 
brought to full capacity in less than 25 
years, curtailment of lower basin uses 
might be nearly a million acre-feet a 
year because of increased evaporation 
loss from Glen. 

Fifth. If the Colorado River storage 
project is not to seriously damage the 
lower basin, the increment in holdover 
storage in the upper basin in any calen- 
dar year must be limited to the amount 
by which the actual flow at Lee Ferry 
would otherwise exceed 12 million acre- 
feet if there were no holdover storage 
in the upper basin. 

Although the studies deal primarily 
with the operation of Glen Canyon Res- 
ervoir and Lake Mead, the conclusions 
drawn apply with equal or greater force 
to the effect of a group of several large 
holdover reservoirs as now proposed for 
construction in the upper basin. 

THE WATER SUPPLY 


As shown in table I, the estimated 
average annual virgin discharge of Col- 
orado River at Lee Ferry, the compact 
division point, for the 25-year dry period 
beginning with 1930 is about 13 million 
acre-feet. This is only 85 percent of 
the estimated average of 15,600,000 acre- 
feet for the 1914 to 1945 period used by 
the Reclamation Bureau as the basis for 
its planning of the Colorado River stor- 
age project. The following tabulation 
compares the estimated average virgin 
flow at Lee Ferry for the 1930 to 1954 
period with the estimated averages for 
other periods: 





| 


ereent of Percent of} 
Reference 





Period gin flow at | 1930-54 1914-45 | 
Lee Ferry | average | average | 
| Acre-feet | : 

PEN stig emtincnce tice Sseuecsaenehaans 15, 600, 000 117 100 | H. Doc. 364, 83d Cong. 
ee to cn a auee cocks nesacunanee } 13, 390, 000 106 | 85 | Table ILL. 
1914-29_.__..- os eR oe eae ae 18, 000, 000 135 | 115] H. — 364. 
O31=<40 (driest decades) . ..2 sncdnccnacmeccues 11, 800, 000 bas 76 0. 
so14 54 : = Pees Esc akdccadahdakodewnwed 15, 100, 000 114 97 | H. Doc. 364 and table ITT. 
1934 (driest year). .....<..0.<ccsecasasea-e- 5, 210, 000 39 33 | Table IL. 



































TaBLeE I]1.—Watler supply at Lees Ferry in the period 1930-54 


{Units in thousands of acre-feet] 
































Historical ; ; j Calculated ‘i 
Historical |  bistorical ee isi aa Estimated 
: foals flow of | flow of —* ara virgin flow at 
Calendar year i ga Paria River | Colorado (enehans m - ph Lees Ferry 
Per Pe at Lees River d ; let oa 3 Rory 4 division 
1) Tetews s Ferry } at Lees Ean ee point ® 
erry Ferry 2 | 
ee aia | : 
SRR Nee atin nc Ae 12, 390 21 12, 410 1, 820 14, 210 14, 230 
ee So aang ae ti, 218 10 ti, 230 1, 380 7, 600 7, 610 
ON ee ce 15,130 | 3R 15, 170 1. 960 17,090 17, 130 
eee: ‘ 9, 733 Is 4, 750 1,610 340 | 11, 360 
ee | 3, 948 18 3, 970 1, 240 », 190 | 5, 210 
SRT ek ease 10, 270 17 10, 290 1, 640 11.910 | 11, 930 
a ah es 12, 110 37 12, 150 1, 830 13, 440 13, OSD 
Re cs ; 11, 980 26 12, 010 1, 840 13, 820 13, 850 
Reais pe ee 15, 640 26 15, 670 2,110 17,750 17, 750 
ee So ie &, 839 33 8, 870 1, 690 10, 530 10, 560 
SS See st | 7, 589 28 7, 620 1, 520 9110 9, 140 
an 17, 860 $2 17,890 | 2, 100 19, 960 | 19, 990 
Ree so 14, 790 15 14, 800 2, 100 16, 890 | 16, 900 
I ies Seat ne 8 5 | 11,410 22 11, 430 | 1, 840 | 13, 250) | 13, 270 
ee ee Sa 13, 020 14 13, 030 1,930 | 14, 95) | 14, 960 
ae ae 11, 770 2 11, 790 | 1,870 | 13, 640 | 13, 660) 
ee oes 8. 751 22 8, 770 1, 680 | 10, 430 | 10, 450 
1947_._.._.... Ne ce Sane 14, 050 22 14,070 1, 960 | 16, O10 16, O30 
1048 : ; 12, 880 16 12, 900 1, 930 | 14, 810 14, 840 
1949. ale dents 14, 600 | 20 14, 620 2,020 | 16, 620 | 16, 640 
| OS NpenEE 10, 800 | 13 10, 810 | 1.840 | 12, 640 | 12° 650) 
Stee aie 9, O01 15 9, 920) 1, 820 11,720 | 11, 740 
Patter crite le ae 17, 904 | 17 7, 920 2, 180 20, 080 | 20, 100 
ME ee Fo - potas ®, 730 | 18 &, 750 1, 750 10, 480 | 10, 500 
DRMiec Sete e ots on ee oe 6, 162 16 6, 180 1, 640 7, 800 7, $20 
gta Fee | 2x6, 475 | 535 | 287, 020 | 45, 300 331.770 | 432, 320 
Average. -....- ae 11, 460 21 11, 480 1,810 13, 270 | 13, 290 
i 





1 From U.S. Geological Survey water supply papers and provisional records. 

2 Sum of historical flows of Paria and Colorado Rivers at Lees Ferry, rounded off to nearest 10,000 acre-feet. 

>From 1953 Memorandum Supplement to U.S. Bureau of Reclamation Report on Water Supply of the Lower 
Colorado River Basin, November 1952, p. 25. Depletions for 1952, 1953, and 1954 are estimated by assuming same 
transbasin diversions as 1951 and same irrigation depletions as in years of comparable flow, 1941, 1946, and 1940, re- 
spectively. Water-year depletions are assumed equal to calendar-year depletions. 

4 Colorado River above mouth of Paria River, rounded off to nearest 10,000 acre-fect. 

* Includes flow of Paria River. 


division point—and Hoover Dam as is 
indicated by table III. On the basis of 
these estimates the average annual vir- 
gin flow into Lake Mead during the pe- 
riod would have been 13,900,000 acre- 
feet. 


The average annual tributary inflow 
between Lees Ferry and Hoover Dam for 
the 1930 to 1954 period was estimated 
at 630,000 acre-feet, comprising 20,000 
acre-feet from Paria River and 610,000 
acre-feet between Lees Ferry—compact 


Tasie III.—Estimated inflow to Lake Mead in addition to delivery at Lees Ferry 


[Thousands of acre-feet] 


Estimated Estimated 


net inflow Estimated Historical | ners 
between tributary flow of | pea Act 

Gr: Jane |i y exce Fines - j 4a ECW 
rrand Can- | inflow except | Virgin River inadaion 


1 
Historical 
Historical ; Historical | flow, Little 
flow, Colo- flow, Colo- | 


rado River | rado River 


Colorado 


Calendar River at 














— at Lees at Grand | Grand Falls yonand | Virgin River} at Little- | aie a 
Ferry Canyon or near Hoover 2X (5) +(4) field | re Be 
Cameron Dam Pe a ae 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (R) 
een al learn ia a a a a a | ciintabtaateddaai 
--e-e-e- 12, 390) 12, 760 | 180 | 190 560 210 770 
6, 220 6,590 | 200 | 170 540 110 650 
ete 15, 130 | 15, 820 430 260 950 380 1,330 
sae 9.730 | 10, 040 160 | 150 460 120 | ARO 
Ft 3,950 | 4,190 40 20) 440 RO 520 
ee 10, 270 | 10, 620 | 220 j 130 480 160 640 
scabies 12,110 | 12, 470 170 190 550 140 640 
ema 11,980 | 12,440 | 340 | 220) 7380 230 1,010 
ae 1h, 640 | 15, 860 160 60 280 280) AGO 
aes S840 | 4, O90 SO 170 420 150 DT0 
1940_...-... 7.590 | s, 040 190 200) 710 180) SOK) 
ou... 33-8 17, 800) | 18, 790 Aad 340 1, 270 434) 1, 700 
W42__---.-- 14, 790) | 14, 920) m4) 40 170 190) 360 
is. 11, 410 | 11, 620 100 110 320 ISO | oo 
ioe. | 13, 020 | 1, 430 130 | 180 440 TSO 670 
11S... 11,770 | 2,110 160 180 420 180 700 
ae | K.750 | 9,120 140 | 230 600 170 770 
1447 ao 14, O50 | 14, 350 170 130 430 130 Oo 
1948 . | 12, 880 | 3, 010 130 0 130 10 240 
1449 | 14, ¢4W) | 14, 620 | 200 4) 200 160 40 
150 S 10, S00 | 10, 840 | 40) 0 40) 120 160 
5051. _......-] 4. 900) | 9, 930 | 60 10) 60 110 170 
yasr | 17, 9OO | 1s, 100) 350 0 350 3M) | 650 
yO53 &, 730 | 8, NOU | HO 20 90 100 | 190 
1954 | 6, 160 6, 300 | 110 | 30 | 170 140 | 310 
Total | ied shee Ae | Rh eee eh i dice einer 11, 100 4, 540 | 15, 40 
ING Rina ace i saenininiiinier eats Wicingee Iraaaemenrorio 444 is2 | 626 
1 Negative result assumed as zero, 


e¢ Survey water supply papers and provisional U. S. Geodetic Survey records 

The flows in col ) are obtained by subtracting the values of cols. (2) and (4) from col. (3), As suegested on 
p. 281 of the Colorado River,U. 3. Bureau of Reclamation, 1946, is based on the assumption that net minor 
tributary inflow between Grand Canyon and Hoover Dam equals that between Lees Ferry and Grand Canyon, 


Source of data: U. S. Geodet 


col (tf 
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WATER REQUIREMENTS FROM MAIN STREAM IN 
LOWER BASIN AND MEXICO 


It was estimated that annual require. 
ments for main stream channel and res. 
ervoir losses, beneficial consumptive 
uses of main stream water in the lower 
basin, and the Mexican Treaty burden 
will total in the near future, say 1965 
about 10,200,000 acre-feet. This esti. 
mate is shown in tableI. Allowance was 
made for estimated evaporation losses 
from all existing lower basin main 
stream reservoirs including Lake Meag, 
The annual quantity of 10,200,000 acre. 
feet would have to be supplied by flow 
at Lees Ferry—and net inflow between 
Lees Ferry—and Hoover Dam. 

CHANNEL LOSSES 


The loss from the channel of the main 
stream below Hoover Dam, exclusive of 
losses from reservoirs, were estimated at 
approximately 600,000 acre-feet a year 
for the 1930-54 period. Figures in table 
IV, showing the computation of the 600.- 
000 acre-feet, are mostly for the period 
1930 to 1937 which is considered repre- 
sentative of a future period comparable 
with 1930 to 1954. 


TABLE IV.—Estimated lower basin 
losses main stream, 1930-54 


channel 


' 
- | Average 
anmial 
| acre-feet 


| ene 


1, Decrease in flow, Topock to Imperial | 


PRN en ee nr a eras he 602, 000) 
2. Gross diversion, Palo Verde Irrigation 
NS ec oe aa 198), 000) 
Net, estimated 46 percent of gross 87. 000) 
3. Gross diversion, Colorado River Indian | 
UNI i ea tc mnaaton (25, 000) 
Net, estimated 67 percent of gross... 17,000) 
4, Net loss, Topock to Imperial Dam 
Ek SR ee haere pee 498, 000 
5. Inflow, Bill Williams River '__.._.....-- 113, 0) 
#. Minor tributaries above Gila River ?_..-- 40), 04) 
- Gross loss, Topock to Imperial__-..| 651, 000 
8. Net loss, Hoover Dam to Topock (esti- | 
mated 40 percent of item 7) 2.---.---...) 260,000 
9. Total (44-6) GAF............-.-.- SOK), 00K) 
lu. Evaporation, Headgate Rock and Im- ; 
NUP ROURRRRI On nr oo a ei } 68, 000 
11. Channel loss replaced by evaporation | 
from Havasu and Mohave 2___-. 136, 000) 
12. Estimated net channel loss, Hoover Dam 
to Imperial (9-10-11) say..-...------.--| 40), 000 


1 U.S. Geological Survey water supply papers 
Bureau of Reclamation report on 
Arizona project. 

In the calculation no allowance was 
made for flow from Gila River into the 
main stream. The water supply of the 
Gila Basin is already overdeveloped. It 
was estimated that if a water-supply 
period such as 1930 to 1954 were repeated 
in the future, the annual flows of the 
Gila River at the mouth would be negli- 
gible except in the calendar years cor- 
responding._to 1932, 1937, and 1941. Even 
the flows in these years would be unavail- 
able practically to help satisfy Colorado 
River requirements, due to the infre- 
quent, flashy nature of the runoff. 

BENEFICIAL CONSUMPTIVE USES 


In the calendar year 1954, net bene- 
ficial consumptive uses of mainstream 
Colorado River water in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada, according to Colo- 
rado River board monthly water reports 
and the United States Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Water Log of the Colorado 


Pa). a: Central 


River, were Arizona, 961,720; Califor- 
nia, 4,423,095; and Nevada, 19,876 acre- 
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ctively. It is shown in table I 
- a the next 10 years these annual 
will increase to 1,100,000, 5,362,000, 
and 53,000 acre-feet, respectively. These 
estimates are based upon the assumptions 
that existing mainstream projects in Ari- 
gona will be fully developed, that the 
aqueduct of the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict of Southern California will be flow- 
ing at full capacity within the 10 years, 
and that uses in Nevada will increase at 
the same rate they have in recent years. 
WATER REQUIRED FOR FIRM POWER AT HOOVER 

DAM 

For the first calendar year of the 25- 
year study period, the contract require- 
ment for firm Hoover power was taken as 
4.182,000,000 kilowatt-hours, which was 
the 1955 requirement. The contract 
commitment is 8,760,000 kilowatt-hours 
Jess in each of the following years, and is 
therefore reduced to 3,972,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in the last calendar year of 
the period; the 25-year average is 4,077,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

With an effective head of 500 feet and 
an efficiency of 80 percent at the Hoover 
powerplant, the required average annual 
flow through the plant to satisfy firm- 
power commitments, using 1955 to 1979 
average contract requirements, would be 
9,940,000 acre-feet. With a 500-foot 
head on the plant, the average annual 
evaporation loss from Lake Mead was 
estimated at 810,000 acre-feet. An av- 
erage annual tributary inflow of 610,000 
acre-feet between Lees Ferry and Hoover 
Dam, as estimated for 1930 to 1954, would 
compensate for most of this loss, leaving 
a remainder of 200,000 acre-feet per year 
tobe made up. Therefore, to meet firm- 
power requirements at a 500-foot head, 
and to keep Lake Mead at that operating 
level, yearly flow at Lee Ferry would have 
to be 9,940,000 acre-feet plus 200,000 
acre-feet, or a total of 10,140,000 acre- 
feet. 

As of September 1955, the effective 
head on the Hoover plant was only about 
450 feet. With such a low head the 
annual fiow through the Hoover turbines 
would have to be 11,300,000 acre-feet to 
meet present firm-power commitments. 
If the present Lake Mead water level 
were maintained throughout the 1955 to 
1979 interval, the required average an- 
nual discharge from the Hoover power- 
house to comply with firm-power con- 
tracts would be 11,050,000 acre-feet. 
Average annual evaporation loss at that 
level is estimated at 660,000 acre-feet. 
Allowing for the 610,000 acre-feet of esti- 
mated tributary inflow, the average an- 
nual flow requirement at Lees Ferry 
would be 11,100,000 acre-feet. 

OPERATION STUDIES 


Studies were made on an annual basis, 
using 1930-54 watersupply figures, of 
the operation of Lake Mead alone and of 
the operation of Lake Mead and Glen 
Canyon together, under various assump- 
tions and criteria. The results are shown 
in table V. The general conclusions 
reached in the studies are valid regard- 
less of the number of mainstream hold- 
over storage reservoirs that might be 
constructed above Lee Ferry. For the 
Studies, the following assumptions were 
Made; 
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First. In the period of operation, the 
water supply would be the same as in 
the 25-year period January 1, 1930, 
through December 31, 1954. 

Second. Flow into Glen Canyon Reser- 
voir during the 25-year operation period 
would be equal to the historical calendar- 
year flow at Lees Ferry, taken from 
United States Geological Survey Water 
Supply Papers, diminished by additional 
upstream depletions which are assumed 
on the basis of Reclamation Bureau esti- 
mates to increase at the rate of 80,000 
acre-feet per year. 

Third. Inflow to Lake Mead would 
equal the sum of the calculated re- 
lease from Glen Canyon Reservoir, the 
Little Colorado River and the Virgin 
River, plus the estimated net yearly 
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minor-tributary inflow between Lees 
Ferry and Hoover Dam. For the study 
of Lake Mead alone the historical flow 
at Lees Ferry, modified by additional up- 
stream depletions, was used instead of 
the release from Glen Canyon. 

Fourth. Evaporation from Glen Can- 
yon Reservoir is estimated at an aver- 
age rate of 4.7 feet per year, deduced 
from United States Bureau of Recla- 
mation data in House Document No. 364, 
83d Congress, 2d session. 

Fifth. Net evaporation from Lake 
Mead is estimated at an average rate of 7 
feet per year on the basis of United 
States Geological Survey monthly rec- 
ords and studies by C. L. Patterson, 
August 1950. 


TaBLE V.—Results of operation studies for Glen Canyon Reservoir and Lake Mead 


[Volumes in thousands of acre-feet with water supply as in period 1930-54] 


Glen Canyon | 


























Hoover 


| 











Study el ms ar ; | Average firm | Average sec- 
—_ oe a A i ay ee — — Average | power deficit ondary power 
ar eAes release eas caer BEES release | (million kilo- | (million kilo- 
Storage storage storage Storage Storage | watt-hours) | watt-hours) 
—_- Z J | 
Sic eacnce (') () (1) 24, 750 16, 080 23, 000 10, 400 0 561 
We i Mephiowee 0 0 10, 420 12, 760 4, 640 7, 400 10, 860 595 0 
3 0 6, 000 9, 950 12, 760 4, 610 6,170 10, 440 870 0 
4. 0 10, 780 9, 670 24, 750 24, 750 21, 630 9, 350 15 0 
Basco oeee 0 26, 000 8, 900 24, 750 14, 420 19, 480 9, 060 245 0 
Bete 0 6, 200 9, 920 12, 760 17, 480 17, 120 9, 550 186 0 
Ditibin timate 26, 000 16, 730 10, 120 24, 750 24, 750 24, 750 9, 700 0 340 
Bote net 0 20, 620 9, 030 24, 750 20, 300 21, 230 9, 200 334 135 
Weasawousnes 0 | 13, 580 ON ins cote no paes 








41 Glen Canyon Reservoir nonexistent. 


Study No. 1, Lake Mead alone. 

Start: Full to spillway. 

Priorities: First, firm power; second, 
hold Mead full; third, secondary power. 

In the first operation study, Lake Mead 
was assumed to be filled to spillway crest 
elevation at the beginning of the period, 
with usable storage of 24,750,000 acre- 
feet. Glen Canyon Reservoir was con- 
sidered nonexistent. Starting with Lake 
Mead full an attempt was made, first, to 
meet firm power requirements at Hoover 
Dam; second, to keep Lake Mead at its 
initial level; and third, to generate sec- 
ondary power. 

The study indicates that if Lake Mead 
were full at the beginning of a period 
such as 1930-54, it could be operated to 
generate firm power commitments in 
every year, and an average of more than 
500 million kilowatt-hours a year of sec- 
ondary energy. Average annual release 
of water would be more than enough to 
supply downstream consumptive uses and 
delivery to Mexico. However, the stor- 
age would be drawn down more than 8 
million acre-feet at the end of the period. 

Final usable storage, 16,080,000 acre- 
feet. 

Average usable storage, 23 million acre- 
feet. 

Average release, 10,400,000 acre-feet 
per year. 

Average secondary power, 561 million 
kilowatt-hours per year. 

Study No. 2, Mead and Glen Canyon. 

Start: Mead half full; Glen empty. 

Priorities: First, Hoover firm power; 
second, hold level of Lake Mead: third, 
fill Glen. 


In the second study it was assumed 
that the water surface elevation in Lake 
Mead at the beginning of the 25-year 
period of study would be the same as 
the actual elevation on January 1, 1955, 
or 1,105.5 feet, corresponding to a usable 
storage of 12,760,000 acre-feet. Start- 
ing with this level in Lake Mead and 
with Glen Canyon Reservoir empty, an 
attempt was made, first, to supply firm 
power requirements at Hoover Dam; sec= 
ond, to hold 12,760,000 acre-feet of usable 
storage in Lake Mead; and third, to fill 
Glen Canyon Reservoir, in that order of 
priority. It was assumed possible to pass 
flows through Glen Canyon Resrvoir 
without detention for dead storage. The 
minimum allowable water surface eleva- 
tion in Lake Mead was taken arbitrarily 
as 1,000.0 feet, corresponding to a usable 
storage of 4,640,000 acre-feet and a 
powerhead of 350 feet. 

Study No. 2 indicates that with Mead 
only half full at the start, Hoover firm 
power commitments could not be met 
and no storage could be accumulated in 
Glen Canyon Reservoir in the 25-year 
period. No secondary power could be 
generated at Hoover. However, the 
water release would more than supply 
downstream consumptive uses and 
Mexico. 

This study may be considered equiva- 
lent for practical purposes to a study 
of Lake Mead alone. Glen Canyon would 
be useless. In fact, Lake Mead usable 
storage would drop dangerously low. 

Final storage, acre-feet: Mead, 4,640,- 
000 usable; Glen, none. 
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Average storage. acre-feet: Mead, 7,< 
400,000 usable; Glen, none. 

Average annual release, acre-feet: 
Mead, 10,860,000; Glen, 10,420,000. 

Average annual firm power deficit, 
Mead, 595 million kilowatt-hours; Glen, 
none. 

Secondary power, Mead, none. 

Study No. 3, Mead and Glen. 

Start: Mead half full; Glen empty. 

Priorities: First, bring Glen to dead- 
storage level; second, Hoover firm power; 
third, hold level of Mead; fourth, fill 
Glen. 

In the third study, the assumptions 
and criteria were the same as in study 
No. 2, except that in No. 3 it was assumed 
necessary to maintain storage in Glen 
Canyon Reservoir above a certain mini- 
mum in order to obtain the required out- 
flow. Accordingly, this reservoir would 
be brought to dead-storage level, corre- 
sponding to 6 million acre-feet of total 
content, in the first calendar year of the 
period of study. Thereafter, this level 
would be considered the minimum allow- 
able. 

As would be expected, study No. 3 indi- 
cates about the same limitations as No. 2, 
but with somewhat greater deficit in 
Hoover firm power and slightly less aver- 
age release from Hoover, although still 
more than enough for downstream re- 
quirements. Again, Glen Canyon would 
be practically useless. 

Final storage, acre-feet: Mead, 4,640,- 
000 usable; Glen, 6 million total. 
Average storage, acre-feet: 

6,170,000 usable; Glen, none. 

Average annual release, acre-feet, 
Mead, 10,440,000; Glen, 9,950,000. 

Average annual firm power deficit, 
Mead, 870 million kilowatts; Glen, none. 

Secondary power, Mead, none. 

Study No. 4, Mead and Glen. 

Start: Mead full to spillway; 
empiy. 

Priorities: First, Glen to dead storage 
level; second, Hoover firm power; third, 
hold Mead full; fourth, fill Glen. 

In the fourth study, Lake Mead was 
assumed to be filled to spillway crest, 
elevation 1,205.4, at the beginning, with 
usable storage of 24,750,000 acre-feet. 
Starting with Lake Mead at this level 
and with Glen Canyon Reservoir empty, 
it was attempted, first, to supply firm- 
power requirements at Hoover Dam; 
second, to keep Lake Mead filled to the 
spillway lip; and third, to fill Glen Can- 
yon Reservoir, in that order of priority. 
The minimum allowable water level in 
Lake Mead was considered to be eleva- 
tion, 1,122, at which the usable storage 
is 14,420,000 acre-feet and the head on 
the powerplant is 472 feet. Glen Can- 
yon Reservoir contents would be in- 
creased to dead-storage level in the first 
year but not increased further until a 
surplus was available after complying 
with Hoover firm-power contracts and 
filling Lake Mead to spillway elevation. 

Study No. 4 indicates that if Lake 
Mead were full at the start of a water- 
supply period such as 1930-54, and 
the proper operating criteria were ob- 
served, the Hoover firm power and the 
downstream use requirements could be 
substantially met, and Glen Canyon 
might be partly but not completely filled, 


Mead, 


Glen 
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The study indicates that with the as- 


sumed starting conditions and operating - 


criteria the firm power commitments at 
Hoover could be nearly, but not quite 
met. A shortage of 375 million kilowatt- 
hours is indicated in 1 year, averaging 15 
million kilowatt-hours a year for the 
period. It would be possible to keep 
Mead full about half the time, and to end 
with it full. Average annual water re- 
lease would be about equal to consump- 
tive requirements and Mexican Treaty 
obligation. 

According to the hypothetical study 
Glen Canyon would begin to accumu- 
late usable storage in the 13th year, 
would reach a maximum in the 23d year, 
and end the period less than half full. 

Final storage, acre-feet: Mead, 24,- 
750,000 usable; Glen, 10,780,000 total. 

Average storage, acre-feet: Mead, 21,- 
630,000 usable; Glen, none. 

Average annual release, acre-feet: 
Mead, 9,350,000 usable; Glen, 9.670.000. 

Average annual firm power deficit: 
Mead, 15 million kilowatt-hours; Glen, 
zone. 5 

Secondary power Mead, none: 

Comparison of study No. 4 with study 
No. 1 indicates that if Lake Mead started 
the period at spillway level, the detention 
of water in Glen Canyon Reservoir 
would deprive the Hoover plant of an 
annual average of 15 million kilowatt- 
hours of firm power and 561 million kilo- 
watt-hours of secondary power. 

Study No. 5, Mead and Glen. 

Start: Mead, full to spillway; Glen, 
empty. 

Priorities: First, fill Glen: second, 
Hoover firm. power; third, hold Mead 
full. 

In the fifth study, Lake Mead was as- 
sumed filled to spillway crest at the be- 
ginning of operation, with 24,750,000 
acre-feet of usable storage. Glen Can- 
yon Reservoir was assumed empty at the 
Start. It would be filled to dead storage 
level in the first year, and thereafter 
storage would be increased at a uniform 
rate calculated to arrive at full capacity 
of 26 million acre-feet at the end of the 
25th year. This study therefore gave 
the highest priority to the filling of Glen 
Canyon Reservoir, second preference to 
the firm-power requirements at Hoover 
Dam, and third to filling Lake Mead to 
spillway crest. The minimum allowa- 
ble usable storage in Lake Mead was as- 
sumed at 14,420,000 acre-feet as in study 
No. 4. 

Study No. 5 indicates that even with 
Lake Mead full at the start of a water 
supply period like 1930 to 1954, Glen 
Canyon Reservoir could not be filled 
without damaging curtailment of Hoover 
power production and downstream water 
uses, and substantial drawdown of Lake 
Mead. The study indicates an average 
yearly firm-power shortage of 245 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours at the Hoover plant. 
Lake Mead would be reduced to the mini- 
mum usable storage of 14,420,000 acre- 
feet at the end of the 25 years and in 
several other years of the study period. 
Average yearly discharge below Hoover 
Dam would be insufficient for down- 
stream requirements. 

Final storage, acre-feet: Mead, 14,- 
420,000 usable; Glen, 26 million total. 


March ¢ 


Average storage, acre-feet: Mead, 19. 
480,000 usable; Glen, none. ; 

Average annual release, acre-feet: 
Mead, 9,060,000; Glen, 8,900,000. : 

Average annual power deficit, Meag 
245 million kilowatt-hours; Glen, none. 

Secondary power, Mead, none. : 

Comparison of study No. 5 with Study 
No. 1 indicates that with Lake Meaq 
starting full, the filling of Glen Canyon 
Reservoir during a 25-year period of 
water supply such as 1930-54, would re. 
duce the average annual Hoover power 
production by about 245 million kilo. 
watt-hours of firm and 561 million kilo. 
watt-hours of secondary power, in ag. 
dition to reducing the water supply for 
the lower basin and Mexico about 1,500.- 
000 acre-feet a year. 

Study No. 6, Mead and Glen. 

Start: Mead half full; Glen empty. 

Priorities: First, Mead to 500 feet 
nead; second, Hoover firm power; third, 
fill Glen. 

In the sixth study Lake Meads water 
surface elevation at the start of the pe- 
riod was assumed the same as the actual 
elevation on January 1, 1955, corres- 
ponding to a usable storage of 12,760,000 
acre-feet. Starting with this level in 
Lake Mead and with Glen Canyon Reser- 
voir empty, Lake Mead usable storage 
would be increased as soon as. possible to 
17,480,000 acre-feet, corresponding to an 
effective head of 500 feet on the Hoover 
plant. The study indicated that this 
head probably could be maintained to 
the end of the period. Hoover firm- 
power requirements would be given pri- 
ority over storage in Glen Canyon Res- 
ervoir. It was assumed possible to pass 
flows through Glen Canyon Reservoir 
without detention for dead storage. 

Study No. 6 indicates that if, starting 
with Lake Mead at its present level, the 
lake were operated to attain as quickly as 
possible a satisfactory power head on 
Hoover plant, to maintain such head and 
meet firm power and downstream water 
requirements, little retention of storage 
could be accomplished in upper basin 
reservoirs during a water supply period 
like 1930 to 1954. The study indicates 
that under the above assumptions and 
criteria firm power production could be 
attained at Hoover in all years after the 
head had been built up to the 500-foot 
point. Deficits probably would occur 
while that head was being attained. In- 
dicated average yearly release from 
Hoover would be enough for downstream 
requirements. Storage in Glen Canyon 
probably could be brought to nearly two- 
thirds capacity in about the 23d year, ac- 
cording to the study, but would have 
be drawn down nearly to dead storage 
level at thé end of the period. 

Final storage, acre-feet: Mead, 1%,- 
480,000 usable; Glen, 6,200,000 total. 

Average storage, acre-feet: Mead, li, 
120,000 usable; Glen, none. 

Average annual release, acre-feet: 
Mead, 9,550,000; Glen, 9,920,000. 

Average annual firm power deficit, 
Mead, 186 million kilowatt-hours. 

Secondary power, Mead, none. 

Study No. 7, Mead and Glen. 

Start: Mead full to spillway; Glen full. 

Priorities: First, Hoover firm power; 
second, hold Mead full; third, hold Glen 
full; fourth, secondary power. 











1956 . 


At the beginning of the seventh oper- 
ation study, Glen Canyon Reservoir was 
assumed at full capacity and Lake Mead 
filled to spillway crest. It was at- 
tempted first, to generate contract firm 

wer at Hoover Dam; second, to keep 

e Mead full to spillway level; third, 
to keep Glen Canyon Reservoir full; and 
fourth, to generate secondary Hoover 


yer. 

Patudy No. 7 indicates that if Glen Can- 
yon Reservoir were full to capacity at 
the start of a water supply period like 
1930 to 1954, and Lake Mead were at spill- 
way crest, the two could be so operated 
that Hoover firm power commitments 
and downstream water requirements 
could be met, and some secondary power 
generated, at the cost of some drawdown 
in storage. If Lake Mead were held full 
to spillway level, as in the study, the 
drawdown at Glen would be about 9 mil- 
lion acre-feet. 

Final storage, acre-feet: Mead, 24,- 
750,000 usable; Glen, 16,730,000 total. 

Average storage, acre-feet: Mead, 24,- 
750,000 usable; Glen, 23,840,000 total. 

Average annual release, acre-feet: 
Mead, 9,700,000; Glen, 10,120,000. 

Firm power deficit, Mead none; Glen, 
none. 

Average annual secondary power, 
Mead, 340 million kilowatt-hours; Glen, 
none. 

Comparison of this analysis with study 
No. 1 shows that operation of Glen Can- 
yon Reservoir would reduce the average 
annual flow past Hoover Dam by 700,000 
acre-feet, and diminish Hoover second- 
ary power generation by an average of 
221,000,000 kilowatt-hours per year. In 
both studies, firm power requirements 
are met. 

Study No. 8, Mead and Glen. 

Start: Mead full to spillway; 
empty. 

Priorities: First, Glen release, 7,500,000 
acre-feet/year; second, fill Glen; third, 
Hoover firm power; fourth, fill Mead; 
fifth, secondary power. 

At the start of the eighth operation 
study, Lake Mead was assumed full to 
spillway crest elevation and Glen Canyon 
Reservoir empty. The release from Glen 
Canyon Reservoir was never allowed to 
be less than 7,500,000 acre-feet per year. 
After meeting this requirement, prefer- 
ence was given to filling Glen Canyon 
Reservoir and keeping it full. From the 
water available at Lake Mead, priority 
was given first, to supplying firm con- 
tract power; second, to filling Lake 
Mead; and third, to generating second- 
ary power. The study is like Study No. 
5 except for the requirement in No. 8 
that Glen Canyon release should not be 
less than 7,500,000 acre-feet in any year. 
As would be expected, the results of 
Study No. 8 are similar to those of No. 
5, and reaffirm the conclusion that, even 
With Lake Mead full, to spillway crest 
at the start of a water supply period 
like 1930-54, Glen Canyon could not be 
filed without curtailment of Hoover 
bower production and downstream water 
uses. Average annual water release 
from Hoover Dam indicated in Study No. 
8 would be insufficient for downstream 
requirements, and Hoover firm output 
Would be less than contract requirements. 


Glen 
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However, some secondary power would 
be produced in the years when both 
reservoirs would be full—Mead at spill- 
way crest—and release of excess waters 
would be necessary. 

Final storage, acre-feet: Mead, 20,- 
300,000 usable. Glen, 20,620,000 total. 

Average storage, acre-feet: Mead, 21,- 
230,000 usable. Glen, 19,640,000 total. 

Average annual release, acre-feet: 
Mead, 9,200,000; Glen, 9,030,000. 

Average annual firm power deficit, 
Mead, 334 million kilowatt-hours; Glen, 
none. 

Average annual secondary power, 
Mead, 135 million kilowatt-hours; Glen, 
none. 

Comparison of study No. 8 with study 
No. 1 shows that operation of Glen Can- 
yon Reservoir on this basis would reduce 
the average annual flow past Hoover 
Dam by 1,200,000 acre-feet and reduce 
Hoover firm and secondary power an- 
nual averages by 334 million and 426 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours, respectively. 

Study No. 9, Glen alone. 

Start: Empty. 

Priorities: First, inflow to Mead, 10,- 
200,000 acre-feet per year; second, fill 
Glen. 

As discussed previously it was esti- 
mated that within the next 10 years res- 
ervoir and channel losses and net bene- 
ficial consumptive uses of main-stream 
water in the lower basin of the Colorado 
River plus requirements for delivery to 
Mexico, may total 10,200,000 acre-feet 
per year—see table I. In study No. 9, 
an attempt was made to maintain this 
amount as annual inflow to Lake Mead. 
Second preference was given to filling 
Glen. Canyon Reservoir, starting with 
this reservoir empty. 

Study No. 9 indicates that if Glen 
Canyon was to be so operated as to main- 
tain, whenever possible, as annual inflow 
to Lake Mead, including tributary inflow 
between Glen Canyon and Hoover Dam, 
at least equal to the 10,200,000 acre-feet 
required for lower basin consumptive 
uses and delivery to Mexico, the Glen 
Canyon reservoir could not be filled dur- 
ing a period of water supply like that in 
the 25 years 1930-54. According to the 
study, Glen Canyon if it started empty 
would be only about half filled at the end 
of the period, despite the indication that 
with the 1930-54 sequence of annual 
flows there would be in two of the years 
deficits in the required inflow to Lake 
Mead amounting to about 7.5 percent 
each. Furthermore, with such operation 
of Glen, the contract firm power require- 
ments at Hoover Dam could not be met 
unless Lake Mead were at or near spill- 
way level at the start of the period. If 
Lake Mead were at the 1955 level at the 
beginning of such a period, even with 
10,200,000 acre-feet of inflow every year 
there would be a continuous and consid- 
erable shortage of firm power at the 
Hoover plant. 

Final storage, acre-feet, Glen, 13,580,- 
000 total. 

Average storage, acre-feet, Glen, 11,- 
450,000 total. 

Average annual 
Glen, 9,510,000 total. 

In summary, after allowance for the 
assumed rate of increase of 80,000 acre- 
feet a year in upper basin depletions it 


release, acre-feet, 
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was calculated that the average annual 
modified flow at Lees Ferry in a period 
such as 1930 to 1954 would be only about 
10,400,000 acre-feet. The average an- 
nual flow required at Lees Ferry to in- 
sure, with the tributary inflow between 
Lees Ferry and Hoover Dam, a supply 
sufficient for lower basin consumptive 
uses from the main stream and for de- 
livery to Mexico is estimated at 9,600,000 
acre-feet. Average annual flows re- 
quired at Lees Ferry to insure, with the 
tributary inflow amounts sufficient for 
Hoover firm power production during 
the period 1955 to 1979 range from 10,- 
100,000 acre-feet with a 500-foot head 
on the plant to 11,100,000 acre-feet with 
a 450-foot head. Obviously if in a period 
of water supply like that of 1930 to 1954 
these needs of the lower basin and Mex- 
ico were to be Satisfied there would be 
little if any water left for accumulation 
of holdover storage in the upper basin. 

The studies I have described indicate 
that in a runoff period such as 1930 to 
1954 the proposed Glen Canyon Reservoir 
could not be filled without reducing the 
average annual Glen Canyon release be- 
low the 9,600,000 acre-feet—studies Nos. 
4 and 9; and that accumulation of stor- 
age in Glen Canyon in excess of about 
10 million acre-feet at the end of the 25- 
year study period would cause deficien- 
cies in firm power production at Hoover 
Dam, even if Lake Mead were full at the 
start—study No. 4. 

The studies I have described further 
show that if the upper basin is to develop 
additional consumptive uses of water 
approximately at the rate estimated by 
the Reclamation Bureau, and if at the 
same time reasonable assurance is to be 
given of a main stream supply adequate 
for lower basin requirements and Mexico, 
some limitation must be placed upon the 
retention of water in the proposed upper 
basin holdover reservoirs. One such cri- 
terion would be to limit the increase in 
holdover storage in the upper basin in 
any calendar year to the amount by 
which the actual flow at Lees Ferry would 
exceed a specified quantity if there were 
no holdover reservoirs upstream; with 
the specified quantity so calculated that 
the annual average of the residual flow 
at Lees Ferry, plus tributary inflow, would 
be adequate for lower basin require- 
ments and Mexico. 

Studies were made which show that in 
order to minimize damage to the lower 
basin, legislation authorizing construc- 
tion and operation of large holdover 
storage reservoirs in the upper basin 
should include provision that the reduc- 
tion in river flow due to storage incre- 
ment and evaporation in any calendar 
year be limited to the amount by which 
the actual flow at Lees Ferry would ex- 
ceed 12 million acre-feet if there were no 
hold-over storage in the upper basin. 
Informal discussions with my colleagues 
on the Interior Committee indicated it 
would be fruitless to propose such 
amendments. 

Table VI shows the possible effects of 
such a limitation upon the residual flow 
at Lees Ferry and upon the operation of 
Glen Canyon Reservoir, during a period 
like 1930 to 1954. It indicates that 
under the limitation the accumulated 
storage in Glen Canyon at the end of 
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such a period would be only about 12 
million acre-feet, and that the resultant 
fiow at Lees Ferry would average about 
9,700,000 acre-feet a year. That average 
flow would be sufficient, with tributary 
inflow between Lees Ferry and Hoover 
Dam, to supply lower basin consumptive 
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use requirements and the Mexican 
treaty obligation. It would be short of 
the flow required for Hoover firm power 
production, by about 4 percent if the 
average head on the Hoover plant were 
500 feet and by about 13 percent if the 
average head were 450 feet. 


TABLE VI.—Flow at Lees Ferry if an amount equal to the modified historical flow (neglecting 
holdover storage) in excess of 12 million acre-feet annually were stored in the upper basin 


for holdover purposes 


[Units in thousands of acre-feet] 


Modified | | 























| Glen Canyon Reservoir 











| —o | Resulting \-——- —- —_----——_ — 
Lae vty | Modified [flow at Lees | | 
: ‘ | minus | Distorical | Ferry if |Cumulative | 1 
alent | Historical |, nntual flow in | excess Over | 4 cess over | : 
ee 8 Mowat. 9 coo excess of | 12 million | jo nition | Average | eatin: Gross 
a | Lees Ferry ae one } 12 million | acre-feet ae foc F gross | oaeee : t | storage 
' ec | acre-feet at | is stored ease storage rr fo } at end of 
eotes toa Lees Ferry) in upper for year | ae | year 
consump- | basin | 
tive use 
| | | 
12, 410 12, 330 330 12, 000 160 | 10 
6, 230 6, 070 0 6, 070 310 | 20 
15, 170 14, 930 2, 930 12, 000 1, 720 | 80 
9, 750 9, 430 0 9, 430 3, 080 | 130 | 
3, 970 3, 570 0 3, 570 2, 960 130 | 
10, 290 9, 810 0 9, 810 2, 830 120 | 
12, 150 | 11, 590 0 11, 590 2,710 120 
12, 010 | 11, 370 0 11, 370 2, 600 110 
15, 670 | 14, 950 2, 950 12, 000 3, 940 160 | 
8, 870 8, 070 0 8, 070 5, 230 200 | 
7, 620 6, 740 0 6, 740 5, 030 200 
17, 890 16, 930 4, 930 12, 000 7, 260 270 
14, 800 13, 760 1, 760 12, 000 10, 300 350 
11, 430 10, 310 0 10, 310 10, 820 370 
13, 030 11, 830 0 11, 830 10, 450 | 360 
11, 790 | 10, 510 0 10, 510 10, 100 | 350 | 
8, 770 7, 410 0 7, 410 9, 750 | 340 
14, 070 12, 630 630 12, 000 9, 720 340 
12, 900 11, 380 0 11, 380 9, 700 330 | 
14, 620 | 13, 020 1,020 12, 000 9, 880 | 340 | 
10, 810 9, 130 0 9, 130 10, 050 340 | 
9, 920 &, 160 0 &, 160 9, 710 | 340 | 
17, 920 16, O80 4, O80 12, 000 11, 390 380 
8, 750 6, 830 | 0 6, 830 13, 020 | 430 | 
6, 180 | 4, 180 | 0 4, 180 12, 600 | 420 | 
Total__..._-| 287,020 | 261, 020 | 18, 630 ES heed (Sener ae | NO a en 
Average -__-| 11, 480 | 10, 440 | 740 O00 oe eecee Ee 25D 1 cnaccekiae 
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Studies previously discussed herein 
and summarized on table V show that 
in order to maintain full production of 
firm power at Hoover Dam in a future 
25-year period like 1930-54, little or 
no storage could be accumulated at Glen 
Canyon unless Lake Mead were full to 
spillway level or nearly so at the begin- 
ning. With Lake Mead at its present 
level, the only legislative means of pro- 
viding reasonable assurance of meeting 
firm power commitments at Hoover 
would be a prohibition of any accumu- 
lation of holdover storage in the upper 
basin in such a period, or at least until 
Lake Mead could be filled to spillway 
4level. 

REFERENCES 

First. United States Geological Survey 
Water Supply Papers and provisional 
records were used to obtain historical 
flows. 

Second. House Document No. 364, 83d 
Congress, 2d session, “Colorado River 
Storage Project,” was used for basic data 
on Glen Canyon Dam and Reservoir. 

Third. For Lake Mead data, use was 
made of Revised Tables, Lake Mead Sur- 
face Area and Usable Capacity, Based on 
Survey of March 1948 to March 1949, 
prepared by Geological Survey, October 
1949. 

Fourth. Central Arizona project, ap- 
pendixes to report, 1947, United States 


Bureau of Reclamation, was referred to 
in estimating channel and reservoir 
losses. 

Fifth. United States Bureau of Recla- 
mation 1953 memorandum supplement 
to Report on Water Supply of the Lower 
Colorado River Basin, dated November 
1952, was source of and basis of esti- 
mates for upper basin depletions. 





Congressman Dollinger’s Annual Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, at 
the close of the 2d session of the 84th 
Congress, I shall prepare and include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my report to 
my constituents in the 23d District of 
New York. I make this statement now so 
that the people I represent may know 
that the report will reach them within a 
short time after*the close of the session, 
and that they will be advised of the 
record made by the Congress and the 
status of legislation of interest to them. 


~~ 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printin 
document not already provided for by law 
but only when the same shall be accompa, 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any exern. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section Tes 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. § 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). ; 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rer. 
ommended in a report containing an approxi. 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the Sublic by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part, thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 

















The Rebirth of a Missouri Town Through 
Urban Redevelopment—The Story of 
Kinloch, Mo., as Told by the St. Louis 


Argus 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, on which I have the privilege to 
serve, will shortly be taking up proposed 
amendments to the Housing Act. Too 
often we tend to think of housing legis- 
lation in terms of mortgage interest, 
rates and discounts, payments in lieu of 
taxes, financing technicalities, and so on. 
Actually, this legislation deals not only 
with one of the most basic of all human 
needs—shelter—but also with one of the 
main aspirations of the family—a de- 
cent home in which there can be a de- 
cent homelife. 

Recently, in the pages of the St. Louis 
Argus, I saw an article by Staff Writer 
Buddy Lonesome which told this story 
dramatically in terms of Kinloch, Mo., a 
town of 10,000 which, according to the 
Argus, was dirty, shanty ridden, and an- 
tiquated. 

Thanks to the provisions of the urban 
redevelopment legislation recommended 
over the years by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, this town is to be torn 
down, virtually, and rebuilt. It is a 
heartwarming story of what can be done 
with the proper legislative tools and with 
the right kind of determination on the 
part of the people involved. 

While this town is not in my district, it 
is only a few miles out of the St. Louis 
city limits and therefore of direct inter- 
est and concern to us. 

Thanks to the existence of the pro- 
visions of the redevelopment program of 
the Federal Government and the various 
other housing programs, and thanks to 
the alertness and hard work of Kinloch’s 
Officials, Senator SYMINGTON, and my col- 
league, Congressman KAarRSTEN, and 
church and Government leaders, Kinloch 
is to have a great rebirth. 

Approximately one-third of the build- 
ings will be leveled, to be replaced by 
neat homes, and the muddy streets will 
be replaced by concrete, good lighting, 
and a modern sewage system. 

To the Reverend Patrick J. Molloy, of 
the Holy Angels Parish, a Catholic 
church with 400 members in Kinloch; 
goes the credit for initiating interest in 
the project. I join the St. Louis Argus 
in saluting him for his vision. 

Under unanimous consent of the House 
of Representatives. Mr. Speaker, I send 
to the desk for printing in the Appendix 
of the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD, for the at- 
tention of all Members of the Congress, 
both Senate and House, the article from 
the St. Louis Argus for Friday, Febru- 


Appendix 


ary 24, 1956, entitled: “Kinloch, Dirty 
and Shanty Ridden, Stands at Brink of 
Development—Ten Thousand Inhabit- 
ants to Sacrifice Old Homesteads for 
New Building Program—Recent Victory 
at Polls To Reflect Itself in Progress,” by 
Buddy Lonesome, Argus staff writer: 

KINLOCH, DIRTY AND SHANTY RIDDEN, STANDS 

AT BRINK OF DEVELOPMENT—TEN THOUSAND 

INHABITANTS TO SACRIFICE OLD HOMESTEADS 

FOR NEW BUILDING PROGRAM—RECENT VIC- 

TORY AT PoLtts To ReEFLECT ITSELF IN 

PROGRESS 

(By Buddy Lonesome) 

This is a story of a little, all-Negro, Mis- 
souri town. 

It’s an unusual story because it embodies 
all of the “before” and ‘after’? comparisons 
encountered in any similar analysis. 

It’s also unusual because it’s a story about 
a people who recentiy voted that homes— 
which they live in and own—be torn down. 

The story is about Kinloch, which lies just 
12 miles from the city hall of St. Louis. 

The entire population of the town is Negro, 
as are all the town officials, mayor, police, 
fire department, and so forth. 

As it stands today, Kinloch is a dirty, an- 
tiquated, shanty-ridden town of almost 10,000 
residents. 

At completely isolated intervals a lucky 
stranger may stumble across a heat, trimly 
painted, red brick home. 

TERRIFIC PROBLEM 


These are the homes of the doctor. lawyer, 
undertakers, school principals, and the few 
other professional people who live in the 
town. But the mere handful with the neat, 
relatively well-kept homes must have a ter- 
rific housecleaning problem, because there is 
not one paved street in the whole community. 

Merely dirt, country roads pockmarked 
with the indentations of modern motor ve- 
hicles hurrying through the town. 

On rainy days mud is everywhere. A 
housewife who goes outside to hang up her 
wash, tracks mud back into the house. On 
days when it isn’t raining, the hapless woman 
tracks black, silt-like dust over her house, 

Perhaps that’s why many of the homes in 
Kinloch are rundown. It’s possible that the 
women are weary of trying to fight the mud 
and dirt. 

When they got tired of fighting the dirt 
and trying to maintain decent, livable 
homes, they evidently turned to God for suc- 
cor. 

For there are 27 churches, of all denomi- 
nations, in the little town. 

But on the other hand, there are 3 pack- 
age liquor stores, and 6 taverns. 

LIQUOR STORES OPEN , 


Both of the outlets do a rushing business. 
Except that the liquor stores and taverns 
are ahead—they’re open 6 days a week. 

At any rate, there’s a new day coming to 
Kinloch. 

Less than 2 weeks ago, on February 14, the 
voters of Kinloch went to the polls and by 
a margin of 454 to 15, voted in favor of an 
urban redevelopment plan. 

This calls for the complete remoderniza- 
tion of the town. At present there are 1,700 
building structures in Kinloch. 

A recent survey by an architectural team 
experienced in urban redevelopment revealed 
that 564 of those structures have to be torn 
down completely. 

This means that approximately one-third 
of the buildings in Kinloch will be leveled 
to the ground. Buildings which, for the 
most part, are owned by—and lived in by— 
the townspeople. 

That’s what the townspeople voted for. 






They are tired of the dirt and the squalor. 
So tired that rather than hold onto that 
which they own they’ve agreed to let the 
Government demolish the houses. 

But in their stead will arise an entirely 
new concrete city, with paved streets, mod- 
ern lighting and sewer systems, and neat 
garden-type houses. 


VISITED OTHER CITY 


Mayor William Arnett and his board of 
aldermen have already journeyed to Robbins, 
Ill., also an all-Negro community, which has 
already successfully undergone modern res- 
toration with a rousing urban redevelopment 
program. 

The ideas gained from that town's experi- 
ence did much to hasten the imminent crys- 
talization of urban redevelopment in Kin- 
loch. 

Armed with the approval of the voters, the 
city fathers must now submit a workable 
program to the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion in Washington. After the plan is ap- 
proved the town becomes eligible for the 
wide-scale Federal assistance program. 

The city fathers are anxiousiy awaiting 
start of the urban renewal plan in Kinloch, 
Mo. 

Success of the plan can be credited to an 
immense amount of brain-busting work by a 
hard core of individuals constantly working 
tor the betterment of living conditions in 
Kinloch. 

In addition to Mayor Arnett and his cab- 
inet of aldermen, others who have worked 
for success of the project include William 
McKinney, race relations officer of the FHA; 
Senator Stuart Symington; Representative 
Frank Karsten; and Charles Farris, executive 
director, land clearance and housing au- 
thority. 

FATHER MOLLOY A FACTOR 

One of the prime moving forces is the Rev- 
erend Patrick J. Molloy, rector of the Holy 
Angels Parish, 400-member Catholic Church 
located in Kinloch. Father Molloy, a tall. be- 
spectacled priest, is in a large way responsible 
tor the initiation of the project. 

He first got the idea shortly after McKin- 
ney, the FHA official, had addressed the 
Catholic Interracial Council of Holy Angels 
Parish in the fall of 1954. 

After discussing the redevelopment plan 
with members of his parish, Father Molloy 
and the group agreed to explore the possi- 
bilities of the parish supporting a coopera- 
tive housing venture. 

The only property available in the City 
was an 11-acre lot of land located at Scudder 
and Middleway Streets. It was part of the 
Cooper S. Hammond estate. 

The executors refused to accept the 
$10,000 that the CathOlic group offered to pay 
for the land, because homes for Negroes 
would be erected on the property. 

Months of further negotiations elapsed 
before the estate would agree to sell the land. 
But then they would only sell it to a white 
“straw” buyer and not the Negro group. 

The $10,000 that Father Molloy used to 
purchase the land was advanced him by 
Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter. The proposed 
community will be known as Marydale. 

Forty homes, ranging in price from $8.000 
to $12,000, are planned for the subdivision 
Parishoners of the Holy Angels Parish w:!! 
receive first choice in purchase of the homics. 

GROUND BROKEN 


Ground has already been broken for the 
Catholic subdivision. Actual cOnstruction 
will begin sometime this year. 

Meanwhile, students of the Washington 
University School of Architecture have thor- 
oughly surveyed the town. Their data and 
other architectural recommendations have 
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been compiled and will accompany a finished 
plan to be submitted to Washington. 
The Public Housing Administration is also 
lending assistance to the dilapidated town. 
Plans have been rushed to completion for 
the erection of a 100-unit housing project for 
those families that wil be temporarily dis- 
placed by the urban redevelopment program. 
Approval of the housing project is expected 
any day now. Immediately on receipt of gov- 
ernmental approval, construction wiil begin. 
Like the other proposed dwellings, the low- 
rent project will also have garden-type units. 
There are better things in store for Kinloch. 
There is indeed a new Kinloch a’coming. 
But only because the people who live in 
Kinloch wanted it that way. 


Dulles Is Fair Game Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


a ednesday, March 7, 1956 


“Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Dulles Is Fair Game Now,” 
which was published in the East Ore- 
gonian of January 20, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DULLEs Is FarR GAME Now 


Republicans have been asking Democrats 
to keep foreign policy out of the 1956 Presi- 
dential campaign. Senator WALTER GEORGE, 
the Democratic Party's spokesman on for- 
eign policy, agreed that it would be in the 
best interests of the Nation to approach the 
issue carefully in this election year, and there 
have been only minor remonstrances in the 
ranks to the George decision. 

The agreement didn’t last through the 
first month of 1956. The Republicans have 
broken it, and the manner in which they did 
it is likely to set the Democrats so firmly 
against them that the result cannot be less 
than full-scale party warfare over foreign 
policy. 

In the last issue of Life magazine James 
Shepley used several thousand words to tell 
us of the successes of Mr. Dulles’ foreign 
policy and to peddle us the thesis that our 
Nation holds a much stronger position today 
in the cold war because Mr. Dulles is the 
greatest Secretary of State since the days of 
the Franklin-Adams-Jefferson triumvirate. 

Mr. Shepley's effort is plainly a piece of 
Republican Party propaganda. His attempts 
to credit Mr. Dulles with superhuman acu- 
men in making decisions which many con- 
sidered tragic errors is pure politcal bush- 
wah. 

Mr. Dulles is not a great Secretary of State. 
Far from it. You have only to look at the 
gains the Communists have made since Mr. 
Dulles came to office to know that. An ob- 
jective appraisal of his record would com- 
pletely discount Mr. Shepley’s story. 

Time and Life magazines are apologists 
for the Repubiican Party. They are dedi- 
cated to keeping the Republican Party in 
office and the Shepley job was done for that 
purpose and that purpose only—if the facts 
get in the way Time and Life speedily dis- 
pose of them. News is their version of what 
happened. 

This completely unfair article is sure to 
blow the lid off any hopes the Republicans 
had that the Democrats would spare Mr. 
Dulles and Republican foreign policy errors 
in 1956. Mr. Dulles has been a tempting 
target for the Democrats for a long time. 
They'll give him the works now. Ii is all 
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most regrettable. The Nation will suffer. 
But the Republicans, not the Democrats, 
asked for it. The Washington Post says this 
of the situation: 

Bragging seldom makes or holds friends. 
The panegyric to John Foster Dulles in. the 
current issue of Life, written by James Shep- 
ley on the basis of consultation with the 
Secretary of State, is not distinguished for 
its understatements. It relates in matter- 
of-fact fashion that Mr. Dulles “had prob- 
ably devoted more thought to the subject 
of war and peace than any other man alive,” 
and it evaluates Mr. Dulles’ work as “the 
greatest play of personal diplomacy since 
the great days of the Franklin-Adams-Jeffer- 
son triumvirate.” The basis for these en- 
comiums is the thesis that Mr. Dulles has 
three times saved world peace by taking the 
United States to the brink of nuclear war, 
Quite apart from the subject version of his- 
tory it presents, the article is in incredibly 
bad taste. 

For the effect is about as subtle as if this 
country had dropped a bomb on London. 
The article portrays Mr. Dulles as a reckless 
gambler, a sort of military-minded Hair- 
breadth Harry who specializes in narrow es- 
capes. “The ability to get to the verge 
without getting into the war,” it quotes him 
as saying, “is the necessary art.” It is a 
little like saying that the closer you get to 
war the better you serve peace, or that Rus- 
sian roulette is a good game by which to 
steel your nerves and impress your adver- 
saries. It assumes that Mr. Dulles, by some 
undisclosed omniscience, was able to control 
all the factors that governed whether the 
world would have been plunged into nu- 
clear war. Other nations will find the arti- 
cie highly offensive, and Communist propa- 
ganda will find it a windfall. Surely, if this 
is the theory on which American policy has 
been conducted, it would have been better 
left unsaid. 


Mr. Dulies’ belief that the threat to en- 
large the Korean war is what finally brought 
the truce has long been familiar. There is 
no way to prove it or disprove it. It is rea- 
sonable to think that the Truman adminis- 
tration could have had a truce if it had been 
willing to accept stalemate and division. 
But it would not accept these terms; and 
Mr. Dulles and his colleagues are entitled to 
credit for bringing the Korean war to a con- 
clusion, 


The history of the Indochina war is con- 
siderably more confused. The Life article 
maintains that Mr. Dulles and the adminis- 
tration never contemplated merely an air 
strike to save Dien Bien Phu. This is at 
substantial variance with the version widely 
understood after the event, which was that 
the President was prepared to go to Congress 
for authority to intervene at Dien Bien Phu. 
Whether the British changed their minds or 
whether there was misunderstanding in the 
first instance is still in dispute. One story 
is that Admiral Radford’s talk about atomic 
bombing in China is what caused the British 
to pull back. 


Nor does the assertion that at the 1954 
Geneva Conference on Indochina “Mendes- 
France and Eden found themselves able to 
bargain from Dulles’ strength” square with 
the impression at the time. If Mr. Dulles was 
confident that the Geneva solution would 
turn out well all along—which is a little like 
his after-the-fact expression of confidence in 
the Bandung Conference, although he seemed 
at first to want to play it down—he managed 
to conceal his feelings to a remarkable degree. 
When Mr. Mulles packed his bags and came 
home from Geneva in the middle of the nego- 
tiations he seemed to have concluded that 
the whole affair was an unmitigated disaster 
and to have washed his hands of it. Prime 
Minister Eden, who as British Foreign Secre- 
tary was credited generally with salvaging 
the best settlement obtainable on Indochina, 
doubtless will be glad to know that Mr. Dulles 
planned it that way. (It also will be instruc- 
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tive to Eden to know that the Dulles policies 
are what brought acceptance of the Paris 
treaties after the failure of EDC.) 

Similarly, on the question of what to do ig 
the Chinese Communists attacked in the fall 
of 1954, the article claims credit for Mr, 
Dulles’ policy of deterrence. What actually 
deterred the Communists no one knows for 
sure; and certainly the revision of American 
policy respecting Formosa was a useful step, 
But what the article does not say, in extolling 
the Dulles policy and President Eisenhower's 
support of it, is that the President overruleg 
the kind of response which Mr. Dulles had at 
first endorsed to counter an attack on Que. 
moy and Matsu. 

What purpose is served by this boastful ex. 
ercise in slanted history and massive hind. 
sight? If it was intended as a political docu. 
ment to encourage the Republicans and im. 
press the Democrats, it is likely to have the 
opposite effect. Electioneering of this sort 
will not advance the cause of bipartisan for. 
eign policy. If it was intended to deter the 
Russians, the dismay it will create among our 
allies and in neutral nations will give the 
Soviet Union an undreamed-of opportunity, 
Like the Duke of Wellington's soldiers, the 
article may not frighten the enemy, but it 
will certainly terrify our friends. Popularity 
at home and abroad are not necessarily the 
index of effective policies, but strong policies 
and imaginative execution are their own best 
advertisement and do not require shouting 
from the housetops. The curernt state of 
American foreign relations at least raises 
some doubt as to whether all Mr. Dulles’ pol- 
icies have been an unqualified success. Per- 
haps the worst effect of the article is that its 
total absence of modesty serves to cast dis- 
credit on the good things Mr. Dulles has done, 


Ike Leads Adlai in Trial Run by Nearly 
2 tol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, at- 
tached herewith is the results of the 
most recent Gallup poll on the pending 
race between President Eisenhower and 
Adlai Stevenson, as shown in today’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 

The most startling fact of this poll is 
the tremendous lead the President main- 
tains consistently among independent 
voters—more than 3 to 1 in favor of the 
President. The President has gained 
among the independent voters in each 
successive poll in the last 3 years. 

Some people think the President's 
health is an issue. Based upon this poll 
it does not seem to affect the voters’ 
thinking. ~The President’s overall per- 
centage is greater today than on Sep- 
tember 18, 1955—after his heart attack— 
by 3 percentage points. Mr. Stevenson's 
vote is 3 percentage points less corre- 
spondingly than on September 18, 1959. 

The poll follows: 

THE GALLUP POLL—IKE LEADS ADLAI IN TRIAL 
RuN BY NEARLY 2 To 1 

PRINCETON, N. J., March 6.—President Eis- 
enhower who many observers now expect 
will be renominated by acclamation at the 
GOP convention, has stretched his lead over 
Adlai Stevenson in a trial heat designed #0 
measure their relative popularity at the 
present time. 

Eisenhower's margin over Stevenson to- 
day is nearly 2 tol. 
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Indications are that, in an election today, 
Fisenhower would likely surpass the greatest 
jandslide vote in recent United States po- 
jitical history. racked up by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1936. ; 

When an accurate cross section of voters 
jocated in all sections of the country was 
asked by the American Institute of Public 
opinion interviewers how they would vote 
jf Eisenhower and Stevenson were the op- 
posing candidates, their answers divided in 
this manner: 

“Suppose the presidential election were 
peing held today. Ii President Eisenhower 
were the Republican candidate and Adlai 
stevenson were the Democratic candidate, 
which would you like to see win? 


Ike versus Stevenson 


Percent 
MpenhOWES. no. 2-65 s5-6ee. cca seecse «OS 
Stevenson . ---------------------------- 33 
Hadecided... 2-2 65--- == woas, = 


The percentage division after eliminating 
the undecided yote would be 66 percent for 
Eisenhower, 34 percent for Stevenson. 

One month ago, the comparable figures 
were Eisenhower 61 percent, Stevenson 35 
percent, and 4 percent undecided. 

Interviewing in the latest trial heat was 
completed just prior to President Eisen- 
hower’s announcement that he would be 
available for a second term. It remains to 
be seen what effect the announcement, in 
which the President made his health an is- 
sue, will have. 

Today's survey emphasizes again the great 
strength which Eisenhower has with inde- 
pendent voters—the shift voters who hold 
the balance of power in all United States 
elections. Among independents, Eisen- 
hower’s lead over Stevenson today is more 
than 3 to 1, as follows: 

Ike versus Stevenson—Independents only 


Percent 
CE | Dastah aioe alee 72 
DNS. 8 nbkenSoacettaswcnswsacan 22 
ORO Se ea eer Recess ais 6 


One of the remarkable facts that shows 
up in a review of previous Eisenhower-Stev- 
enson trial heat races is the steady widen- 
ing of the President’s margin. Here is the 
trend of the vote among those expressing a 
choice, as recorded in Institute surveys of 
the last 2 years: 
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In the 1936 election against Gov. Alfred 
M. Landon, Roosevelt polled 62.5 percent of 
the major party vote—the highest percentage 
polled by any candidate since 1900. Eisen- 
hower polled 55.4 percent in 1952. 

Trial heat races such as the one reported 
today are chiefly of interest because they 
highlight the problems which candidates and 
parties will have to face in the coming cam- 
paign. 

Obviously, it is entirely possible for Gover- 
nor Stevenson, if he is the nominee of the 
Democratic Party, to wage the kind of cam- 
Paign which would succeed in winning a 
majority of the independent voters. 

By its nature, a trial heat reflects the 
Popularity of candidates at a given point 
in time to a greater extent than the popu- 
larity of the party. In all United States 
elections, both candidate popularity and 
party strength are important. 

The latest trial heat was conducted at a 
ume when President Eisenhower's personal 
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popularity with the Nation’s voters 1s higher 
than it was at the beginning of his term, 
The last reported audit showed 76 percent 
of voters approving of the way he is handling 
his White House duties. 

Today’s survey was conducted by the same 
sampling methods that enabled the institute 
to estimate the outcome of the last congres- 
sional election only 1.2 percentage points 
away from perfect accuracy. 





The Way of the Eagle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, at recent 
eraduation exercises of Indiana Techni- 
cal College, Fort Wayne, Ind., Mr. Henry 
G. Riter 3d, delivered an address entitled 
“The Way of the Eagle.’ By unanimous 
consent, I ask that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Dr. Keene, members of the board and of 
the faculty, distinguished guests and friends, 
and last but hardly least—since it is in your 
honor we assemble here today——the graduates 
of Indiana Tech. I am especially giad to be 
among you for this—your shining hour. 

My friend and business associate, George 
Stringfellow—who is a member of your board 
of directors here—has talked to me so often 
about Indiana Tech that I have been looking 
forward to this moment with keen antici- 
pation. 

It is just about 25 years ago that your 
school was founded, and in less than a gen- 
eration it has grown from a handful of stu- 
dents to a school with an enrollment of 1,500 
and with representation from every State in 
the Union and many foreign countries. 

Many of you must have a few regrets at 
leaving the crowded, downtown building 
where you struggled with calculus and worse, 
or perhaps your sharpest regrets are that you 
will never walk as students across the 20 
acres of campus nor use the 20 buildings into 
which Indiana Tech will have moved by this 
time next year. 

But it must be a source of pride to know 
that Indiana Tech will have the capacity to 
grow as you have seen it grow during your 
own student days. Certainly no one is bet- 
ter equipped to enter the current stream of 
life than the engineer. No one is bet- 
ter equipped than the scientist. the engineer, 
the man of technical training to wrestle with 
this technical world of ours. 

We can’t graduate men fast enough to 
compete with Russia or cope with the tech- 
nical problems of our times. We must solve 
the problems of automation, and atomic and 
solar energy. More than that though, we 
must solve the problem of the human equa- 
tion—or 


“A tear for the world 
That cosmic erratum; 
It started with Adam 
And ended with atom.” 


I recently had the honor of speaking be- 
fore the National Society of Professional 
Engineers—an organization to which some of 
you men may one day belong. I was greatly 
impressed by their canons of ethics, which 
says in part: “The engineer will discharge 
his duties with fidelity to the public, his 
employers, and clients—and with fairness 
and impartiality to all.” The code goes 
on to state “It is his duty (in other words, 
the engineer’s duty) to interest himself in 
public welfare, and to be ready to apply his 
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special knowledge for the benefit of man- 
kind.” 

We in the National Association of Manu- 
facturers have a code of ethics, too: we call 
it NAM’s credo and the resemblance of the 
engineer’s canons and our credo is striking. 
We, in NAM, say, as part of our credo that 
one of our objectives is ‘‘to cooperate whole- 
heartedly in every effort to protect human 
freedom and to promote and improve the 
American capitalistic system which provides 
the greatest incentive for individual achieve- 
ments and national progress that the world 
has ever known.” 

So, we're both on the same side and we 
hope and believe, as my advertising and 
public relations friends would say: “on the 
side of the angels.” 

One of the things I was told at the so- 
ciety’s meeting was that nationally known 
labor leaders are singing engineers the siren 
song of job security, collective bargaining, 
and the guaranteed. annual wage. If and 
when you are subjected to these union 
blandishments, you will, of course, be able 
to choose freely because this still is a free 
country. 

But I prefer to stand with the policy of 
the Society of Professional Engineers. which 
states that: “The individual responsibility 
and independent judgment required of a 
professional engineer are incompatible with 
the regimentation fundamentally inherent 
in unionism.” 

The straitjacketing, the sterilization of 
professional men through unionization is 
contrary to our concept of industrial free- 
dom, This concept is the right of the buyer 
to go to the market and shop for what he 
wants, to reject the products of one manu- 
facturer and turn to another, to buy or not 
to buy at all. ‘ 

It is the right of a man to join or not 
any organization—religious, political or 
labor—without compulsion from any source. 
It means the right of the housewife to go 
to town for bacon and come home with a 
new hat if she wants to and feels that she 
can escape her husband’s righteous indig- 
nation. The housewife’s profit motive is the 
bargain she looks for when she goes mar- 
keting. 

The American concept is the American 
worker's right to change his job—even to 
quit and go fishing, if he chooses—or to 
strive to be the manager. His profit motive 
is the advancement he seeks. 

The American concept is the right of the 
investor, large or small, to risk his capital, 
and to increase it if possible. It is the right 
to win or lose, to retain what he gains, or 
to seek greater returns. His profit motive is 
financial gain. 

The American concept is the right of man- 
agement to build a company, to plow earn- 
ings back into business, to develop better 
tools and to promote greater production, 
which in return regenerates the economic 
cycle. Management’s profit motive is prog- 
ress and achievement. 

The American concept offers the individ- 
ual the freedom to choose his own course 
of action rather than follow the dictates of 
a governmentally planned economy. It of- 
fers the individual the opportunity to seek 
whatever values he desires, in whatever way 
he desires. It then offers the individual the 
reward for his own successes Or imposes the 

penalty for his own failures. This atmes- 
phere ot individual freedom and individual 
responsibility—is for Americans the most 
natural and most coveted environment. In 
practice, it is also the most successful and 
most dynamic social system yet devised 

Among the major requirements for the 
success of a free economy, there are several 
which stand out clearly’ There must be a 
steady flow of investment capital—private 
capital provided out of the savings of indi- 
viduals. With an average of more than 
$12,000 required to provide a job in indus- 
try today and with an increasing population 
requiring an average of a million new jobs 
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a year we must prevent and eliminate inter- 
ference with the basic processes of capital 
formation. 

There must be incentive to invest capital, 
to do it where it can work and do a job. 
Big risks simply are not taken when there 
is hope of only skimpy rewards. The enter- 
priser, the bold risktaker should be honored 
and rewarded, not suspected and penalized. 
There must be freedom from undue Gov- 
ernment control and direction. Economic 
decisions must be made by people who have 
@ personal stake in the outcome instead of 
by bureaucrats who have nothing to lose per- 
sonally. This can be done only if we guard 
opportunity for every individual citizen, and 
fight against all bureaucracy that freezes, 
blocks, and hinders. 

There must be an end of Government com- 
petition with business. Private venture, 
which mut pay out of pocket for its mis- 
takes, cannot compete with Government 
which passes the burden of its errors and 
inefficiencies on to the taxpayer. The re- 
sponsibilities of our Government do not in- 
clude competition with its own citizens in 
the field of production and distribution. 

There must be a continued atmosphere 
which encourages faith and confidence in 
the future, based upon favorable conditions 
and circumstances—an atmosphere which 
encourages men to try and try again and to 
do so secure in the knowledge they will not 
be despoiled of the fruits of success, either 
by drastic taxation or by the more insidious 
method of monetary inflation. 

There must be greater understanding of 
how our free economy operates. This in- 
cludes recognition of the fact that higher 
real wages, greater benefits and more se- 
curity, are largely the result of growth in 
productivity and cannot be conjured up by 
arbitrary means and methods. 

There must be industrial peace based upon 
the practice of sound human relations be- 
tween employer and employee. If there is a 
single, short expression that embodies the 
American way of life—as opposed to the 
Communist way of life—I think it is the ex- 
pression: “This is my own.” 

During one of the first and most trying 
winters in our early Colonial times, a man 
wrote these lines about the new country: 
“Surely it is God’s special gift for the hungry 
and the landless men of the Old World, the 
denied and depressed, who are born to 
slavery without rights over the rags on their 
back, who may come from every corner of 
the world and herein vanish into the mighty 
bosom of the land finding a plot whereon to 
stamp their feet and say, “This is my own.’ ” 

Business and education together have a 
joint responsibility to maintain an atmos- 
phere of freedom and opportunity. They 
will have done it if they can instill in the 
human product the worth and dignity of 
being able to say: “This is my own.” Not 
this is the state’s; not this is the govern- 
ment’s; not this is management’s or labor's; 
but, “This is my own.” 

I don’t believe I really understood the 
meaning of American individualism until I 
heard the anecdote about the English trans- 
lator and writer, Harry Reeves. A century 
ago, while translating a book by Alexis de 
Tocqueville on America, he came to this 
statement: “Individualism is a novel ex- 
pression to which a novel idea has given 
birth. Individualism is of democratic 
origin.” 

After translating these lines into English, 
Reeves admitted that the word individualism 
was new to him. Then he added: “I adopt 
the expression of the original, however 


strange it may sound to the English ear for 
I do not know of an English equivalent for 
the expression.” 

After 35 hundred years of struggle in the 
cause of freedom, the word individualism 
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sounded strange to the English ear. Well the 
word has never sounded strange to the 
American ear. To Americans, individualism 
has meant freedom of choice and oppor- 
tunity. 

I can lay claim to having had a fair 
amount of experience, and my advice to you 
is this: never before in all American history 
has it been so true as it is today that if you 
want something hard enough, and are will- 
ing to work hard enough for it, you can get 
it. Never before have there been so many 
opportunities for engineers and never before 
a wider field in which to choose. 

Many, many years ago, when I was a whole 
lot younger than any of you are today, I 
realized I could not go to college. Well, there 
was one person in our family who had made 
an outstanding success in business, and he 
made it in the investment banking business. 
So, I decided it was the investment banking 
business for me. I got a job as a runner or, 
in reality, a messenger boy. I found that it 
is a fact that he who runs may also read— 
or study—and I studied the investment 
banking business. 

Then, after 25 years in which I had a wide 
range of experience, came the deep depres- 
sion of the thirties. And, not knowing any 
better, I organized my own investment busi- 
ness in December 1933, when everything still 
looked very black. But I wanted something 
hard enough to work hard for it, and Riter 
& Co. weathered the storm. 

I have always been something of a hero 
worshipper, and I have had the good fortune 
to come in contact with many men and 
women of exceptional ability. From every- 
one of them I have learned lessons of im- 
measurable help to me. 

From these men and woman, and from my 
own experience, I have developed certain 
philosophies that have become part and par- 
cel of my thinking. In the first place, I sin- 
cerely believe that the Lord helps those who 
help themselves. More and more in this 
country and in others we hear the cry for 
security—job security, guaranteed annual 
wage, old-age security. It’s a perfectly nat- 
ural human longing; people want to be pro- 
tected from the storms and uncertainties of 
life. But never forget that we pay a price 
for these guaranties, and that the price is 
less independence and less freedom. 

Let’s be careful that in trying to satisfy 
the unceasing demand for more and more 
security that we do not gradually chip away 
piece by piece and stone by stone the founda- 
tion of liberty and independence that our 
forefathers created for us and so marvelously 
expressed in our Declaration of Independence 
and our Bill of Rights. 

In the last analysis, your best security is 
best security is the security you make for 
yourself. You have taken a long step in 
that direction in the knowledge and learning 
that you have acquired from this institu- 
tion. Use it to create your own security. The 
next one of my most deep-seated convictions 
is one you will find running all through the 
statements I am making to you today. If 
you want anything hard enough and are 
willing to pay the price to get it, you can 
achieve almost anything you seek. 

Of course it is true that each one of us 
has his own limitations. I am _ perfectly 
sure that I never could have been a good 
engineer or a good scientist. But as you go 
along you will find that you can measure your 
own capacities and abilities. Many times we 
make the mistake of thinking that some- 
thing can’t be done—that it is too difficult— 
that it is over our heads. I believe that 
there are latent talents and abilities in all 
of us far greater than we realize. 

Occasionally you find someone who tries 
to achieve too much or who tries to achieve 
it too quickly. But for everyone who makes 
that mistake there are thousands who under- 
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estimate their own capacities, their own } 
tent abilities, ” 

Again, I say, if you want anythi 
enough—if you are reasonably pane 
diligent—and if you are willing to work hard 
enough and make the necessary sacrifices it 
is almost certain that you can achieve it 
Finally, I think there is something almogt 
wicked in not using every bit of ability ang 
energy you possess to achieve worthwhile 
objectives. I believe that the Lord put into 
everyone of us certain talents and I believe it 
is a sin not to use them with every ounce 
of energy that we possess. 

If there is one man Americans can learn 
from, that man is Thomas Edison. Yoy en- 
gineers, especially, can learn from him, He 
lived a life more inspiring and dramatic than 
any of his inventions. If you have strength 
if you have determination, if you have per- 
severance and that stubborn tenacity that 
never admits defeat, then you can accom. 
plish just about anything you set out to do, 

I think Edison was determined to be an 
inventor almost from birth. In his first 
experiment, at the tender age of 5, he showed 
@ stubborn tenacity that was to mark his 
behavior the rest of his life. One night 
Tom’s parents missed him, and remember, he 
was only 5. After looking high and low for 
him, they finally found him squatting pa- 
tiently on a nest of duck eggs in a neighbor's 
barn. He had been there for 10 hours, try. 
ing to hatch those duck eggs and he was 
blue with cold. But he protested bitterly 
when his parents insisted on bundling him 
home. He kept saying, “I know I can hatch 
‘em. I know I can hatch 'em.” At sunrise 
next morning he was back on the nest, deter- 
mined to hatch those eggs. That’s what I 
mean by stubborn tenacity. 

Another time, he induced a young com- 
panion to drink a quantity of seidlitz pow- 
ders, in the hope of giving him the power of 
flight. No doubt he flew but not in the way 
young Edison had intended. 

This boy Edison grew up into a young 
man who had tremendous confidence in him- 
self. You probably know that Edison 
started inventing things when he was about 
the age of some of you, but he did not have 
his own laboratory until he was 29. On the 
day he opened it, he said: “Now, I'll produce 
a minor invention every month and a major 
one every 6 months.” 

The best part of the story is he made it 
come true for he went on to become the 
world’s foremost inventor, holder of 1,097 
patents, creator of the incandescent lamp, 
the phonograph, forerunner of today’s dictat- 
ing instrument, and a wide variety of use- 
ful products ranging from storage batteries 
and motion pictures to wax paper and gum 
tape. 

That’s why I say, you can accomplish al- 
most anything you seek to achieve if you 
want it enough and are willing to pay the 
price in hard work, “blood, toil, sweat, and 
tears.”’ 

The oyster is endowed with a readymade 
house to live in. All he has to do is to open 
the doors of his house to take in the food 
and close them again to keep out his enemies. 
One would think he has the perfect social 
security—and, yet, he is the easiest fish in 
the world to catch, crush, and cook. He al- 
Ways ends up in a stew. 

On the other hand, the eagle is peculiar 
among created beings in quite another re- 
spect. When a severe storm strikes, all 
other birds hide from the storm or try to 
fight against it as long as their wings hold 
out. The eagle neither fights nor runs away. 
He simply sets his wings so that the fury of 
the storm itself lifts him above the storm 
and into the sunlight and there he remains 
until the storm is over. 

You will shortly be entering what up until 
now has been a largely free economic system. 
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ur free, individual, competitive 

— system. remains free, you'll stay 
Pit you want individual freedom hard 
aa hn to understand that system and work 
ened for it, you and America will stay free. 
onl pe as before the way of the eagle. } 
Once a man embarks on the highway of 
science he must be allowed to pursue his 
course until he reaches his goal or misses 
the road entirely. His journey benefits all 


og it was written that Britain’s 
pattles were won on the playing fields of 
Eton. In the last analysis, America s battles 
for military security and economic progress 
will be won in the classrooms and labora- 


tories of our engineering and _ scientific 
schools. 





One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary cf 
the Graham School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on March 
15 will occur the 150th anniversary of the 
Graham School, at Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. ¥Y. In the years since its founding, 
this school has performed an outstand- 
ing service in a vital field of American 
life. 

In this connection, I have prepared 
a statement pertinent to the significant 
occasion of the school’s 150th anniver- 
sary, Which I ask to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR IVES ON THE 150TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF GRAHAM SCHOOL, HASTINGS-~= 
ON-Hupson, N. Y. 

On March 15 the citizens of my State 
of New York will pay tribute to a most 
worthy institution—the Graham School at 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.—which this year 
is celebrating its 150th anniversary. The 
school, first known as the Orphan’s Asylum 
Society in the City of New York, was the 
first orphans’ home in the Nation, and 
through its years of service to children of 
all races and nationalities, has provided a 
pattern for other child-care institutions in 
all 48 States. 

It was on March 15, 1806, that Mrs. Isa- 
bella Graham called together 10 influential 
ladies of New York City, including Mrs. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, to discuss the fate of six 
small children whose widowed mothers had 
died, leaving the children desperate and 
homeless, with no place to go but the alms- 
house. Determined these little ones must 
not face such a fate, the women founded 
the Orphan Asylum Society in the city of 
New York and set it up in a small house 
on Raisin Street, in Greenwich Village. 

Early records, kept faithfully since the 
founding, carry acknowledgments of “a lot 
cf beef, six pairs of shoes, a quantity of 
vegetables, and dozens of other gifts through 
which the public supported the new ven- 
ture. In less than a year the house on 
Raisin Street was ‘too small. The present 


site at Hastings-on-Hudson is the fourth 
home for Graham, the entire populace hav- 
ing been moved upriver to the new build- 
Ings in 1902, when Graham became the first 
child-care institution in the country to house 
children in cottages, rather than barnlike 
dormitories, 
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Under the care of trained cottage mothers, 
social workers, teachers, staff, more than 
6,000 children have grown up at Graham. 
For most it is the only real home they ever 
knew. Today the school’s best testimonies 
come from the men and women who have 
banded themselves into the Graham School 
Alumni Association, with more than 500 
members in the New York City area alone. 
It is they who are the first to speak of the 
job Graham does in preventing juvenile de- 
linquency—in providing love and security 
and guidance in the formative years. 

It is with genuine pride that I commend 
the Graham School on its 150th anniver- 
sary. May its good work go on, providing 
hope and home for homeless children. 





Address by Hon. Barry M. Goldwater, of 
Arizona, at The Citadel, South Caro- 
lina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Myr. President, last 
Saturday, March 3, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLp- 
WATER] delivered a very able address at 
The Citadel, the military college of South 
Carolina. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address delivered by this great 
American be printed in the Appendix of 


the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

It would be impossible for me to tell you 
the depth of the feeling that is in my heart 
this morning as I stand here in this historic 
school in South Carolina. I am honored to 
be here, and I am happy to be here. Happy 
for several reasons. One, I attended a mili- 
tary school in Virginia, Staunton Military 
Academy, for 4 years, and all of the instruc- 
tors were graduates of The Citadel. I have 
often wanted to visit this school to see the 
place that produced that splendid type of 
individual. Then I am honored as any of the 
165 million Americans would be to stand 
here on this rostrum in the presence of 
Gen. Mark Clark and have the opportunity, 
as a citizen of this country, to thank him 
for the invaluable services that he gave this 
country during the occasion of his long life 
of devoted service to it. He was the archi- 
tect of much of the victory in Europe. He 
was the architect of the victory that should 
have been ours in Korea. He is a man as 
devoted to you and your futures as he has 
for his whole life been devoted to America, 
its basic concepts and its future. Then, for 
a third reason, I have great happines at 
being here this morning, and that is the 
opportunity to stand here and congratulate 
the people of South Carolina for their wisdom 
in sending Strom THURMOND to the United 
States Senate. You might think it strange 
that a Republican would travel to one of 
the great strongholds of the Democrat Party, 
South Carolina, and avail himself of the op- 
portunity to extol the virtues of a Democratic 
Senator. This morning, however, I am speak- 
ing as an American, not as a Republican, 
and I say to you people of South Carolina 
that Strom THURMOND is one of the great 
men of the United States Senate. His feel- 
ings are dictated entirely by his basic sound 
beliefs in the American system, and I hope 
that he graces the Halls of Congress for many 
many years in the future. 
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You can well imagine the difficulty that a 
speaker faces in selecting a subject, especially 
for such an important occasion as this. I 
pondered long on what I would speak about 
this morning, and I finally came up with 
what to you might seem to be a very simple 
subject. I want to speak to you this morn- 
ing about freedom, because I feel that free- 
dom has been spoken of too seldom in the 
schools of this country in the past. I hope 
that my thoughts provoke some comment 
from you as you gather in your rooms, as 
you gather in your classes, because if we 
don’t speak out on this great subject of 
freedom, freedom itself may die. 

Despite the fact that our country is now 
at peace, and our people enjoying the great- 
est material progress and prosperity in all 
history, there is a danger confronting us 
today which, if not effectively combatted, 
can and will destroy those essentials of 
American life for which wars have been 
fought and won and by which our present 
greatness has been achieved. 

In pointing up this peril, I have no desire 
to speak as an alarmist or in a partisan, po- 
litical sense; for the issue is a real and vital 
one and is no respecter of party lines. In- 
deed, its very existence threatens the fu- 
ture of our two-party political system and 
should therefore, inspire united action un- 
der our common allegiance as Americans. 

This danger of which I speak is the threat 
to tne individual rights, dignities, and lib- 
erties of man. It concerns the popularly 
defined contest between the liberal and con- 
servatives of today. It challenges freedom 
with socialism, spirituality with materialism, 
God with man. 

It is not a new issue. It has raged be- 
neath the surface throughout the decades of 
our national existence. Only during the pas 
20 or 25 years, however, have events and cir- 
cumstances been such as to prompt it to 
bolder and more violent attacks upon the 
consciousness of our country until, today, 
it is poised to strike with decisive peril upon 
the American system. 

The full depth and significance of this 
danger is reflected in the confusion of ter- 
minology by which it is currently described. 
Its deceit is likewise apparent through the 
distortions of its propaganda which is daily 
foisted upon the American people in an 
effort to persuade them against the convic- 
tions of their heritage. 

A liberal, by proper definition, is one who 
believes in liberty, who craves the freedom 
to live his own life, to follow his own pur- 
suits, to exercise his own will, and to retain 
the products of his own labors. He believes 
in limited government and in the maximum 
rights of individuals so long as they do not 
infringe upon the equivalent freedoms of 
others. 

The self-styled liberals of today, however, 
do not measure up to these standards. Quite 
to the contrary, they condemn such concepts 
as being only the rantings of reaction, and 
urge the dependence of individuals upon the 
restraints and regulations of a powerful, 
central government. They are liberal with 
the materialisms of life as these may be 
administered and doled out by the State, 
but they deny to man his rightful spiritual, 
ideological, and moral independence. 

Unlike the liberals of yesteryear, those 
sturdy idealists who braved the unknown 
and untried frontiers of new world oppor- 
tunities to found a Nation of freedom and 
justice and law, today’s pseudo-liberals 
thrive only in an atmosphere of regimenta- 
tion and control. They abhor initiative on 
the part of individuals, and they scorn as 
barbarian the competitive system of econ- 
omy which has brought America to its pres- 
ent greatness. 

Hence, the new liberalism of this country 
is nothing more than a revolutionary at- 
tempt to reject the concepts of freedom as 
these were enunciated by true liberals of the 
past. ‘The modern liberals have taken 
“charity” from the Bible and the “general 
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welfare” from the Constitution, and they 
have perpetrated upon this philosophical 
prostitution a gigantic hoax dedicated to the 
destruction of every principle of decency 
and human freedom which is rightly evolved 
from these two immutable theses of man’s 
progress. 

Today’s liberal—the modern liberal—holds 
a general contempt for tradition and argues 
that the only progress possible for mankind 
is through the indiscriminate enforcement 
of change upon the past and the present. 
He forgets, of course, that the gifts of the 
present have come from the experiences of 
the past, and that one of these blessings is 
the very right of expression which he seeks 
to destroy by his immodest addiction to the 
bitter nectar of collectivism. 

So, then, what is it that the new liberals 
propose as an alternative to America’s pres- 
ent greatness, fortified as it is by a tradition 
of free enterprise and constitutional govern- 
ment? They offer bigger government, strict 
controls, a regimented economy—in short, 
less freedom. Their only promise is of a 
return to the system from which our fore- 
bears fled, the system of tyranny and slavery, 
the system for which man’s hatred inspired 
him to conceive, here in America, this new 
Nation, in freedom, with justice, under God. 

It is the liberals of today, and not the 
conservatives, who are the true reaction- 
aries—indeed, the revolutionists, who aspire 
to the overthrow of order and justice and 
freedom. It is the liberals who sneer at pa- 
triotism, mock the Constitution, and make 
light of man’s inherent devotion to his spir- 
itual traditions. It is these pseudoliberals 
who condemn our Nation’s fundamental aim 
of providing to our people sound, construc- 
tive government, and progress that is steady 
and in conformity with the American herit- 
age and the dream of liberty. 

Now who are these liberals? Where are 
they? How do they work? Not the real 
liberals, mind you, but the modern, pseudo- 
liberals, who disavow America for what it is 
and has been, and desire to fashion it anew 
after the pattern of their utopian schemes. 
Some of them are purposeful members of 
the worldwide conspiracy to destroy the 
genius of American freedom. Others are 
unwitting dupes in a pattern of human be- 
trayal. But all of them, whether through 
plan or accident, are adherents to the theory 


that it is better to follow than to lead— 


easier to be slave than to be free. 


This, of course, is true; for freedom has its 
obligations. Bondage requires no incentive, 
no talent other than the ability to obey. It 
is said, in fact, that the man who does only 
what he is told is a slave—but that the 
moment he does more, he is a freeman. So 
freedom does have its hazards—if they can 
be called that—and a man free to do any- 
thing is also free to do nothing. Or, if his 
sense of rebellion is strong enough, if he is 
so incapable of responding to freedom’s chal- 
lenge, he is also free to destroy that freedom. 

The liberal of today employs devious de- 
vices to gain his goal. He appeals to human 
emotions. He sings the siren song of social- 
ism, but he calls it “human progress.” His 
revolution is not by force; it aims, instead, 
at the mind of man. He works in the school, 
in the political party, in the labor union, in 
the church, in the professions, and in the 
legislative forums of our Nation. You can- 
not see him. He carries no card. He pre- 
tends a fervent allegiance to his country. 
But his real philosophy is the antithesis of 
everything that is American. 

The pseudo-liberals wear many disguises 
and have many names. They are such mis- 
named groups as the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, the Committee for an Effective 
Congress. They work in public and in pri- 
vate. But all are intellectually dishonest, 
and all contribute to the socialization of 
America, 
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Yet, our citizens have an alternative to 
this conspiracy against their Constitution, 
their liberty, and their Free Enterprise Econ- 
omy. This alternative is called conservativ- 
ism, but it embraces far more than a mere 
philosophical opposition to the liberalism of 
today. Indeed, a conservative is also a lib- 
eral in that he derives his ideals of liberty 
and progress from a cautious and construc- 
tive application of past traditions to present 
problems for future advancement and well- 
being. 

Until the beginning of the 20th century, 
practically all American statesmen struggled 
to be conservatives. They did so, not in 
rebellion against liberalism, for the ideals of 
these United States are, in themselves lib- 
eral. Rather, they believed that the funda- 
mentals of our country’s heritage should 
be conserved—not rigidly on a premise of 
ancient requirements, but reasonably and 
honestly in respect for their application to 
the tenets of human liberty in all times and 
all places. 

Actually, the so-called conservative and 
liberal distinctions have never been clear in 
America; but it is a curious phenomenon 
that, while conservatives have long been crit- 
icized. for their devotion to stability, the 
modern liberals are almost frenzied in their 
idolization of security, stability, and the 
guaranteed welfare. Certainly, as conserva- 
tive thinkers have long pointed out, what- 
ever may be the blessings of security, it is 
possible to buy security at too high a price. 
Change—or progress, as it is often miscon- 
strued—merely for the sake of change, holds 
many inherent evils. The conservative rec- 
ognizes this; the liberal, blinded by the de- 
sire to impose change in the name of prog- 
ress and to institute a challenge to the indi- 
vidual rights and freedoms of men, has only 
contempt for the tried and true American 
way. 

Today’s liberal employs the tactic of divi- 
sion and disunity. He appeals to the linger- 
ing prejudices of a system of ranks and class 
which pure freedom does not recognize. 
When he speaks, he speaks not to all Amer- 
icans as Americans, but rather he pits labor 
against management, farmer against worker, 
black against white, Jew against gentile, 
Catholic against Protestant, rich against 
poor. 

He seeks only to magnify the differences 
among men. He is never positive and con- 
structive. He is negative and divisive. He 
does not suggest to the less fortunate that, 
in America, they have the opportunity to 
grow and prosper under a free, competitive 
system. He only hurls abuse upon success 
and ability, and incites revoit against the 
established order. His goal, like that of the 
Fabian Socialist in England, is the measure- 
ment of man’s equality in terms of the low- 
est standard, thus stifling initiative and in- 
centive, and dissipating the hopes of our 
citizenry. 

We ask ourselves—those of us who are 
conservative and, hence, the strongest force 
against this pseudoliberalism—how such a 
purpose can survive in the traditional Amer- 
ican climate of opportunity. Ours is, after 
all, a Nation where the dreams of men come 
true—the dreams of liberty and justice and 
self-improvement. America is the land 
which urges us to “hitch our wagon to a 
star,” to plan and to build on the rich foun- 
dations of our freedom and the heritage of 
those who came before us and provided for 
us, and for the generations of Americans 
yet to come, the opportunities we have had, 
as well as inspiration to move ahead to yet 
undiscovered frontiers in this sanctuary of 
freedom. 

We who are conservative cannot believe, 
with the pseudoliberal of today, that the 
blessings of liberty or the free-enterprise 
system of America have run their course. 
We cannot accept the thesis of the Socialist 
planner that we have reached the zenith of 
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freedom’s opportunities and must now r 

vert to an antiquated system of slayer _ 
be forever paralyzed in a state of ideolo te 
stagnation. Bical 


Yet, however much these defeatists, thes 
so-called liberals, may err in their Dhiloso. 
phy, if they are able to persuade a sufficient|y 
large number of our countrymen—to ma 
the minds of men against their inherent 
moral and spiritual convictions—they Will 


freedom of 


succeed in 
America. 

This is the danger which lingers around 
and among us. This is the great Challenge 
to Americans—the roadfork in the March of 
freedom. We must defy the revolutionary 
liberals of this hour. We must restore the 
concept of liberalism to the vocabulary of 
liberty and to the language of individual 
rights and freedom. We must resist the 
philosophical fashions created by the go. 
cialists. 

In our schools, our churches, our offices 
our factories, our clubs, and in the legis. 
lative halls of this Nation, we must practice 
and preach the constitutional precepts of 
individual freedom—a freedom which comes 
from God to man, a freedom which Gog 
alone has the power to grant. The laws that 
we enact must carry with them the prin. 
ciple that the Government is the product 
of the people and that its authority derives 
from the consent of the governed. Nothing 
that the people or the States can do for 
themselves should be delegated to the Feq. 
eral Government; for the Government gives 
nothing to its citizens that it does not first 
take from them. “ 

In the fact that man can determine his 
own freedom lies both its greatest danger 
and purest beauty. An enforced freedom 
would be no freedom at all. Yet, because 
we have the capacity to overthrow it, to 
accept a substitute of slavery, we are com- 
mitted to the judgment of God from whose 
eternal strength this freedom is derived, 
Once we trade any part of it for the false 
security of the modern liberals, we endanger 
the whole; and there is a point of no return 
whereafter the destiny of man is forever 
committed to the shackles of slavery. 

We are approaching that line of decision 
now. We have gradually permitted our 
liberties to be consumed in the philosophy 
of big government until, today, the statutes 
of America weigh heavy with precedent for 
even greater violations of individual rights 
and freedoms. And if we become intoxi- 
cated by the tempting lures of the socialist- 
liberals, we will find that what freedoms are 
not taken from us we will give away because, 
under the spell of paternalism, it will seem 
easier to be led than to lead. 

As for me, I am a conservative. Yet, in 
the true, historic sense of the word, I am 
also a liberal, for I will never, either in pri- 
vate or in public life, accept the terrifying 
philosophy that the dark shadows of regi- 
mentation and control must inevitably blot 
out the sunlight of freedom. I believe that 
the only progress befitting this Nation is the 
progress which recognizes the sources of our 
present greatness and subscribes to these 
tenets as the basis for future achievements. 

I want no Federal regulation of any seg- 
ment of our free economy, or of any aspect of 
the lives of our citizens. I have not fathered 
my children to grow up in a world devoid 
of the opportunities which I have known or 
of the freedom which I have cherished. 

I know, too, that I am not alone in these 
beliefs. Americans are fundamentally con- 
servative—that is our tradition, that is the 
quality and character of our respect for our 
liberty and our gratitude to the God who 
has charted our course. Let us, then, not be 
insensible to our obligations to freedom. Let 
us not allow the socialists to outshout us. 

Surely, if they can be so fanatic in their 
devotion to so backward and decadent 4 
philosophy, we can be even more zealous in 


suffocating the 
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our allegiance to the ideals of human dignity 

d justice and right. 

Ours is a cause of proven goodness, but it 
can only remain good if we remain watchful 
against its enemies, lest, despite our wish to 
enjoy the blessings of liberty, we fail to do 
the work and stand the fatigue of support- 


ing it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an ad- 
dress entitled “Essential Federal Labor 
Legislation,” delivered by Denison Kit- 
chel before the National Western Mining 
Conference, at Denver, Colo., on Febru- 


ary 4, 1956. 
There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


as follows: 
EssENTIAL FEDERAL LABOR LEGISLATION 


(By Denison Kitchel) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


When your able executive secretary, Bob 
Palmer, was kind enough to ask me to come 
to Denver and speak to this distinguished 
group of mining men, I stalled a little bit. I 
stalled because I knew that any subject on 
which I might be even semiqualified to speak 
would be somewhat different than the mat- 
ters which usually have been discussed at 
these meetings. Those, as I understood it, 
had been primarily operating problems. 
However, on second thought, I realized that 
the problem of labor relations, far from be- 
ing unrelated to operations, is perhaps one 
of the most difficult and crucial problems 
facing the operator today—one which has a 
most direct bearing on his costs, the effi- 
ciency of his operation, and the ultimate 
price of his product. 

Then came the problem of a title for my 
subject. Bob suggested ‘Essential Federal 
Labor Legislation.” 

This week, of course, I had to start pulling 
some thoughts and notes together prepara- 
tory to enplaning for Denver. Then, for the 
first time, I took a real look at the title of 
my subject: “Essential Federal Labor Legisla- 
tion.” I immediately thought to myself, 
“My God, there isn’t any Federal labor legis- 
lation that is essential. Accordingly,” I 
said to myself, “this will be the shortest 
speech I ever made and the happiest audi- 
ence I ever faced.” The speech was prepared 
and completed in a trice. I shall read it to 
you so that I make no mistakes: 

“The Federal Government has no damn 
place in the field of labor-management rela- 
tions. I recommend the immediate repeal 
of all Federal statutes on this subject.” 

Unfortunately, the problem is not that 
simple. The Federal Government is in the 
field of labor-management relations up to its 
bureaucratic neck and has been so immersed 
for more than 20 years. Replacing the vio- 
lent revulsion against the Federal Govern- 
ment’s initial entry into this field, there now 
exists a general apathy toward the subject, 
& sort of hopeless acceptance of the ravages 
Wrought by a critical illness. To suggestions 
for essential, remedial legislation there is 
the reaction of “What the hell, we’ve fought 
this battle before and lost. Why keep butt- 
ing our heads against a stone wall?” In 
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this attitude of defeatism, of permanence, of 
inevitability, lie the seeds for the destruction 
of the system of political economy known to 
us as free enterprise. In this lethargy stands 
the upen door to labor-socialism. The phrase 
has become a standard bromide, but, never- 
theless, “It’s later than we think.” 

Before discussing a few of the major items 
of essential, remedial Federal legislation in 
the field of labor-management relations, it 
would perhaps be wise to mention briefly 
the background of the present situation; to 
take a look at how we got where we are. 

II, THE WAGNER ACT AND THE TAFT-HARTLEY 
ACT 
A. The Wagner Act era 


Back in 1933 the powers that were (and 
would like to be again) saw in the then 
existing economic depression the long-sought 
opportunity to further the growth of trade 
unionism by governmental compulsion. The 
founders of the New Deal-Fair Deal dynasty 
saw in the inflamed desire for temporary 
Federal measures to relieve acute economic 
distress, the chance to circumvent carefully 
conceived and well-established constitu- 
tional restrictions on the activities of the 
Federal Government, and to lay the per- 
manent cornerstone for labor socialism. The 
initial block in that cornerstone was sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. Camoufiaged in patriotism, it 
said, in effect, to industry: for the sake of 
economic recovery and under the sacred aegis 
of the blue eagle you can practice all the 
evils of monopoly and price-fixing in ex- 
change for one thing: you must accept the 
dictates of the professional labor bosses so 
far as the unionization of your employees 
is concerned and the terms of their em- 
ployment. The powers that were knew there 
was little or no chance of the Supreme 
Court’s sustaining the NRA, but they also 
knew that with the force of governmental 
compulsion behind them the labor Social- 
ists could make tremendous strides before 
the Court would have the opportunity of 
wiping this unconstitutional legislation off 
the books. In fact, it took 4 years before 
the judicial ax fell.on the blue eagle. 

However, the progress made in just the 
first 2 years of NRA was so great that it 
emboldened and enabled the social planners 
to place the program of governmental com- 
pulsion in the field of labor-management 
relations on a more permanent basis. In 
1935 the Wagner Act was passed. This time 
the flags and the blue eagles were left out. 
The Wagner Act said, in effect, to industry: 
the Federal Government has the power to 
regulate interstate commerce; labor disputes 
disrupt interstate commerce; there will be 
fewer labor disputes if no one opposes the 
labor bosses; therefore, you and your em- 
ployees will accept the dictates of the labor 
bosses or else the Federal courts will compel 
you to accept them under penalty of con- 
tempt. 

For 12 years, 1. e., from 1935 to 1947, the 
Wagner Act represented the policy and the 
practice of the Federal Government in the 
field of labor-management relations. It was 
a policy and a practice of complete partisan- 
ship and compulsion, under which neither 
the employer nor the individual employee 
had any rights or any protection in the face 
of unbridled labor-boss dictation. The re- 
sult was as planned—on the one hand, a 
tremendous and unprecedented growth of 
the political and economic power of the 
professional labor boss, the proponent of 
labor socialism; on the other hand, a revo- 
lutionary diminution of the rights of man- 
agement and of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual wage earner, the proponents of free 
enterprise. Strangely enough, few constitu- 
tional historians have adverted to the dem- 
onstrated fallacy of the constitutional 
premise on which the Wagner Act was en- 
acted and sustained, that of eliminating dis- 
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ruptions of interstate commerce. As a mat- 
ter of hindsight, no single law has ever given 
rise to disruptions of such magnitude. And 
I use the word “has” advisedly, because the 
Wagner Act is still the law of the land ex- 
cept as amended by Taft-Hartley. 


B. The Taft-Hartley Act 


The excesses of the labor bosses under the 
Wagner Act carried the pendulum of Fed- 
eral partisanship to the height of its arc 
and resulted in a slight change in direction. 
The Taft-Hartley Act did not, however, 
evolve by itself. It was the result of courage- 
ous and tireless efforts on the part of those 
who dared to fly in the face of arrogant, ruth- 
less power. Taft-Hartley said, in effect, to 
the labor bosses: You have gone at this thing 
a little too high-handedly; the Government 
is going to take the side of the individual 
wage earner and the public to the extent of 
checking some of your most flagrant excesses; 
but so far as employers are concerned, don’t 
worry, we’re not going to take Government’s 
foot off management’s neck, even though we 
loosen somewhat the gag in his mouth. 

Ill. THE PRESENT SITUATION 

The basic philosophy of the Wagner Act is 
still with us, tempered somewhat by the 
Taft-Hartley amendments. There may come 
a day when management and responsible 
union leadership will combine to urge the 
Federal Government to remove itself from 
the ficld of labor-management relations. 
When that day comes the short speech which 
I initially read to you will be timely and 
appropriate. But until that day comes we 
must, recognizing Taft-Hartley only as a step 
in the right direction, carry on our drive for 
essential, remedial legislation. And that 
brings me back to my subject. 

There are many, many amendments to 
the present laws which are essential to the 
restoration of a proper balance between labor 
and management and to the protection of the 
individual worker and the public. Accord- 
ingly, I propose to discuss with you briefly 
what I believe to be the three most essential 
at this time. The three changes in the law 
are as follows: 

1. The elimination of compulsory collec- 
tive bargaining; 

2. The elimination of compulsory union- 
ism in any form; and 

3. The elimination of political expendi- 
tures by unions. 

IV. COMPULSORY COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

My first recommendation is for legislation 
which will remove the Federal Government 
from the collective bargaining table. Col- 
lective bargaining by governmental compul- 
sion has been a basic element of national 
labor policy for more than 20 years. During 
that period of time it has been the primary 
legislative, administrative, and judicial 
weapon of those who sought to establish a 
labor government dictatorship over our na- 
tional economy. The time has come to re- 
move this one-sided weapon from the con- 
test. This can be done without jeopardiz- 
ing in the least the fundamental right of 
employees to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own 
choosing, as of their coequal right to refrain 
from such activities. 

In his speech to the Congress on January 
11, 1954, in which he recited the administra- 
tion’s recommendations on amendments to 
the Wagner Act as amended by Taft-Hartley, 
President Eisenhower made the following 
statement: 

“Federal labor-management legislation at 
best can provide only the framework in 
which free collective bargaining may be con- 
ducted.” 

To this we say “Amen.” There can be no 
such thing as free collective bargaining as 
long as the Government sits at the bargain- 
ing table. Cn the foundation of the seem- 
ingly innocuous legislative phrase, “refusal 
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to bargain,” has been built a myriad of rules, 
enforceable by administrative order and ju- 
dicial decree, which make the process of col- 
lective bargaining merely a device for estab- 
lishing a compulsory partnership between 
management and labor. Employers are pro- 
hibited, in effect, from carrying on their 
businesses without consulting in advance 
with labor leaders on every phase of produc- 
tive operations and without obtaining their 
consent on all matters. Once that consent 
is obtained it must be embodied in the form 
of a one-sided “agreement” to the terms of 
which the employer becomes rigidly bound. 
The “agreement” is, in fact, nothing more 
nor less than an involuntary code imposed 
upon the employer by union-Government 
dictation. 

Under the guise of enforcing the prohibi- 
tion against refusals to bargain the Govern- 
ment has assisted the high strategists. of 
labor to inject their dictation into every 
phase of management, to such an extent that 
the fundamental prerogatives of manage- 
ment are now practically nonexistent. 
Through this shibboleth the Government has 
given the labor bosses substantial control 
over production and prices. 

These are not idle assertions. Most of us 
realize that the law imposes the obligation 
to bargain on such matters as rates of pay, 
hours of work, seniority and the other basic 
elements of the employment relationship. 
But perhaps too few are aware of the fact 
that the subjects of compulsory collective 
bargaining have now become limitless in 
scope and nature. Take these few subjects 
for example: pension and retirement plans, 
hospital and medical plans, sickness and off- 
the-job accident insurance, house rentals, 
the price of meals, relocation of plants, 
scheduling of work, subcontracting of work, 
maternity benefits, profit sharing plans, stock 
purchase plans, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 

The situation has reached the point where 
an employer, otherwise inclined and momen- 
tarily capable of affording certain benefits 
to his employees, will refrain from taking 
the necessary steps to make those benefits 
available. He will refrain because one of 
those necessary steps is consulting with the 
union and obtaining its permission. AS a 
result of that step the union, backed by the 
Government, will dictate the terms upon 
which such benefits are to be afforded to the 
employees, and, in most instances, will re- 
quire a commitment that they be maintained 
regardless of the employer’s continuing 
ability to afford them. Because of this situ- 
ation employees are often denied advantages 
which they might otherwise derive from 
working for an employer who has their best 
interests at heart, but who no longer runs 
his own business or controls his own purse 
strings. 

In 1954 the American Mining Congress had 
the temerity to recommend to the Congress 
the elimination from the law of the com- 
pulsory obligation to bargain. It was the 
first organization to take such a bold stand. 
How fine it would have been recently for the 
employees of the Ford Motor Co. if Congress 
had acted on that recommendation. Each 
of them would have had the right and the 
opportunity to acquire as many shares of 
Ford stock as he wanted, at one-half of the 
initial market price. Ford made that offer 
to his employees last summer but Walter 
Reuther refused to let them accept it. The 
advancement of Walter Reuther, aided and 
abetted by the Government, required that 
Ford employees be shielded from such blan- 
dishments and be forced instead to accept a 
phony guaranteed annual wage. 

There is a prime example of why the Fed- 
eral Government should be removed from its 
seat at the bargaining table. If this element 
of compulsion were removed from the law, 
not only would the individual worker be 
afforded greater protection from exploita- 


tion, but the cause of responsible trade 
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unionism would be advanced. And at the 
same time a major step in the preservation 
of the free-enterprise system would be ac- 
complished. 

Vv. COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


My second recommendation for essential, 
remedial legislation is that compulsory 
unionism in any form be prohibited. 

By compulsory unionism I mean any sit- 
uation whereby a condition of obtaining or 
retaining employment a person must either 
join or pay tribute to a union. This in- 
cludes the closed shop, the union shop, the 
maintenance-of-membership shop, and the 
agency shop. 

Compulsory unionism is the touchstone 
of the labor Socialists’s scheme to obtain 
control over all jobs. This, in turn, would 
give them control over all industry and, 
eventually, dominion over government. It 
is, therefore, a menace to our way of life 
and to the political economy under which 
this country has flourished for almost 200 
years. 

Perhaps even more important is the fact 
that compulsory unionism infringes for the 
benefit of one segment of our society, the 
labor bosses, on the freedom of the individ- 
ual. There is no place in our economic and 
political system for association by compul- 
sion. We have agreed as members of so- 
ciety to require ourselves to pay taxes for 
the support of Government, but we have 
placed limitations and restrictions on that 
Government and we elect by democratic 
processes those who are to govern us. These 
are basic essentials in any free society. But 
when we go beyond that and permit one 
group within that society to become the 
compulsory, private government of millions 
of individual citizens, to exact tribute from 
them without their consent, and to deny 
them the very basis of existence, the right 
to work, we have planted the seeds which, 
unless plowed up, will ultimately destroy 
that free society. 

The Wagner Act permitted the closed shop. 
The Taft-Hartley amendments outlawed the 
closed shop but permit the union shop. In 
my opinion this was merely a political com- 
promise resulting from the successful pres- 
sure of the labor bosses against the move- 
ment to outlaw all forms of compulsory 
unionism. There is no difference in prin- 
ciple or in ultimate result between the closed 
shop and the union shop. Eighteen States 
now have either constitutional provisions or 
statutes, or both, which prohibit making 
union membership a condition of employ- 
ment. The fact that 16 of those States took 
this action after the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley amendments is an emphatic rebuke 
to Congress on this score. 

The Federal Government prohibits the dis- 
charge of an employee for joining a union. 
In the same law it both permits and encour- 
ages an employee to be discharged for fail- 
ure to join a union. If such discriminatory 
subservience to a pressure group is now ac- 
cepted as a proper function of government, 
then we are prepared to accept labor-social- 
ism. I, for one, am not. 

VI. UNION POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


The third recommendation for essential, 
remedial legislation has to do with the use 
of union funds for political purposes. Last 
fall the American Mining Congress, at its 
annual convention, took an official stand 
on this issue which, I believe, was the first 
of its type taken by such an association. In 
that official stand the American Mining Con- 
gress called a spade a spade in no uncertain 
terms. 

This is not a management versus unions 
issue. It is an issue that goes to the very 
heart of our existence as citizens of this 
country. 

For 50 years the laws of the United States 
have prohibited corporations from expending 
money to infiuence political elections, In 
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1947, Congress, recognizing that big unions 
were menacing political freedom in the same 
way that big business was in 1907, amendeg 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act to impose 
on unions the same restrictions in this re. 
spect as had been previously imposeg on 
corporations. 

This has not deterred the power-hyn 
labor bosses one little bit. In the first 
place, they take the rather tenuous Position 
that such a prohibition when applieg to 
unions is unconstitutional. And, secondly 
they have formed separate but wholly inter. 
related organizations known as political ac. 
tion committees or political education 
leagues. Into these organizations they dump 
vast quantities of union funds to be used as 
political slush funds. In addition, they ex. 
tort from union members “voluntary” con. 
tributions for political purposes. 

Recent surveys show that union members 
throughout the country are divided on about 
a 60-40 basis between the two major politica] 
parties. Here is an example of what happens, 
In Michigan in 1950, CIO unions alone spent 
$211,550 of union funds to defeat Republican 
candidates for political office. Now if the 
surveys are correct 40 percent of that amount 
was money contributed by Republicans, 
many of whom were compelled to contribute 
as a condition of employment. 

How would you feel if the church which 
you support or the corporation in which you 
have your savings invested took your money 
and nullified your vote by using it to defeat 
the political candidate you favored and sup- 
ported? Well, that very thing is happening 
to millions of American wage earners today, 

This is an election year. Every effort must 
be made to have legislation on this vital 
issue enacted at this session of Congress, 
Five States have already enacted laws to 
prohibit political expenditures by unions, 
The other States should act promptly. Each 
of you as citizens interested in preserving the 
right of the individual to effective, political 
action and the right of political freedom 
should put this down on your list of things 
I must do today, and every day. Urge your 
representatives in both the Congress and in 
your State legislature to face up to this prob- 
lem and enact this essential legislation dur- 
ing the current sessions. 

In conclusion I leave with you for earnest 
consideration and affirmative action these 
three essential pieces of Federal legislation: 
. Eliminate compulsory collective bargain- 

ng. 

Prohibit compulsory unionism 
form. 

Prohibit union political expenditures. 

Again I say, “It’s later than you think.” 


in any 


Thomas G. Masaryk 
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OF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
7 marks the 106th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas G. Masaryk, the founder 
and liberator of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. 

Thomas Masaryk was a scholar, & 
statesman, and a philosopher. He be- 
lieved firmly that the State must be based 
on the ideals of Christian democracy, 
and that sound education is a prerequi- 
site of a well-functioning, healthy de- 
mocracy. He infused his convictions into 
the socio-political fabric of the Czecho- 
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slovak Republic, and they became an in- 
tegral part of the heritage of that nation. 
since the Communist seizure of Czech- 
gslovakia, the Reds have exerted tre- 
mendous efforts to destroy the imprint 
which Masaryk’s principles—the princi- 
ples of our western Christian civiliza- 
tion—have left upon the people and the 
institutions of Czechoslovakia. 

They revised the entire educational 
system of Czechoslovakia, basing it upon 
the philosophy of atheistic, materialistic 
communism—which is the very antithesis 
of everything that Masaryk stood for. 

They attempted to destroy the social 
and political institutions which grew out 
of the Christian, democratic tradition of 
the Czechoslovak Republic. They tried 
to kill the spirit of liberty, the love of 
freedom, which endure in the hearts of 
the Czechoslovak people. 

Needless to say, their efforts did not 
meet with great success. The Communist 
masters were able to change the structure 
of the educational system, and its opera- 
tions. They had the power to alter many 
political and social institutions. But 
they could never kill the flame of liberty 
which burns brightly in the hearts of the 
Czechoslovak people. 

On this anniversary of Masaryk'’s birth, 
let us rededicate ourselves to. the prin- 
ciples of Christian democracy which con- 
stitute a basic part of our western tradi- 
tion—the very same principles which he 
cherished so highly, and supported so 
vigorously. 

It is in these principles that the 
strength and the durability of our civili- 
zation is substantially embodied. 





The High Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
the utility board of the city of Spring- 
field, Oreg., addressed to the Hydroelec- 
tric Commission of Oregon, in support of 
the proposed high Hells Canyon Dam, 
and in opposition to the program of the 
Idaho Power Co. for its low dam. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

City OF SPRINGFIELD, 
UTILITY BOARD, 
Springfield, Oreg., January 11, 1956. 
Mr. Lewis A. STANLEY, 
Secretary, Hydroelectric 
Commission of Oregon, 
Salem, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: This is respectfully to re- 
quest the Hydroelectric Commission of 
Oregon deny the preliminary permit applica- 
tions as filed by the Idaho Power Co. for 
the proposed construction of dams in the 
middle reach of the Snake River. 

As the operator of a municipal power sys- 
tem, and as a distributor of Bonneville power, 
We respectfully submit that the interests of 
the people of Oregon—and, indeed, of the 
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entire Northwest region, can best be served 
by the construction of a high Hells Canyon 
Dam as provided for in the United States 
Senate bill 1333. 

We further submit that to grant these ap- 
plications to the Idaho Power Co. would be 
to penalize the State of Oregon and its popu- 
lation by the piecemeal development of the 
middle reach of the Snake River. The ldaho 
Power Co. is on record as stating that the 
majority of the electric power to be generated 
at their proposed three low dams will be 
transmitted to Idaho and Montana. They 
have denied any interest in contributing any 
of the generation of these dams to the North- 
west power pool. The company, further, by 
the construction of these dams would knock 
out any possibility of the development of 
more than 1144 million kilowatts of down- 
stream generating potential. 

It is a matter of some surprise to us that 
the Idaho Power Co. has waited until this 
late date to even file these applications with 
the hydroelectric commission. Our inter- 
pretation is that the middle reach of the 
Snake can most properly be construed as an 
area of State rather than Federal domain, 
yet the company apparently chose delib- 
erately to bypass the Oregon Hydroelectric 
Commission in the matter of the three pro- 
posed low dams until sometime within the 
past fortnight. 

For the reasons briefiy described above we 
submit that we, as a public power operation, 
have a legitimate interest in this matter, and 
we again respectfully urge that the prelimi- 
nary applications of the Idaho Power Co. be 
denied. ‘ 

Very truly yours, 
SPRINGFIELD UTILITy Boarp, 
FRANK R. Brown, Secretary. 





Religious Persecution Behind the Iron 
Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
10, marks the 50th anniversary of the 
imprisonment of Archbishop Josef Be- 
ran, the archbishop of Prague, by the 
Communist regime of Czechoslovakia. 

This sad anniversary brings to our 
mind the sufferings and privations of 
other members of the clergy behind the 
Iron Curtain. We recall the arrest and 
persecution of Cardinal Mindszenty, of 
Cardinal Wyszynski, of the many other 
clergymen who have been imprisoned, 
tortured, and submitted to indignities 
by the atheistic pawns of the Kremlin. 
We reflect upon the denial of the free- 
dom of worship to the once-free peoples 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and of other nations presently domin- 
ated by the Communists. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is fitting 
and proper for our Nation, which be- 
lieves in the dignity of man and in his 
origin at the hands of the divine Crea- 
tor, to once again raise its voice in 
protest against the denial, by the Com- 
munists, of the basic human rights to 
the people living behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

I feel that we should stand up and 

gain condemn the brutal treatment of 
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the suffering laity, of priests and minis- 
ters, of bishops and cardinals, by the 
godless Communist legions. We should 
raise our voice and cry for the release 
of those valiant men who because of 
their religious beliefs, are today rotting 
in Communist prisons, in violation of 
every rule of decency and every inter- 
national convention on the rights of 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest hope 
that Archbishop Josef Beran and the 
other imprisoned members of the clergy 
behind the Iron Curtain, will be released 
from prison without further delay. 





Tribute to the Late J. Roy Raley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most illustrious residents of 
the eastern section of my State died in 
Pendleton, Oreg., February 23 at the 
age of 75. J. Roy Raley had been a 
leader in the founding of the famous 
Pendleton Round-Up, which is known 
throughout the world as the premier 
show which captures the spirit, tradi- 
tions, and color of the old American 
West. 

In tribute to Mr. Raley, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a touching and im- 
pressive editorial about his career from 
the Pendleton (Oreg.) East-Oregonian 
of February 27, 1956, be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PENDLETON WILL Miss Roy RaALry 


Every so often somewhere a@ man is born, 
molded in the pattern from which giants 
are made, and whenever a city is fortunate 
enough to gain one of these rarely gifted in- 
dividuals, it and all its neighbors are en- 
riched. 

J. Roy Raley, who died here at midnight 
Thursday night at the age of 75, was one of 
those exceptional individuals, and primarily 
because of him, we today are in possession of 
one of the world’s greatest rodeos, the 
Round-Up, and its companion night pag- 
eant, beautiful and historic Happy Canyon. 
Mr. Raley was the father of the Round-Up 
and its first president in 1910, and in 1912 
his talented mind conceived and arranged 
the Happy Canyon script and show. There 
is nothing like it in western America today 
and because of its unique place in this re- 
gion’s format it has been copyrighted so that 
it may continue unchallenged in all the 
years to come. 

Always a keenly perceptive showman and 
with the broader vision that enabled him 
to look far ahead, Mr. Raley not only was 
the motivating spirit of the Round-Up and 
the guiding spirit of Happy Canyon, but he 
also fathered another great progressive 
movement in Pendleton that culminated in 
a park program through the years that today 
gives this community a greater percentage 
of rest and recreation parks than most cities 
2 or 3 times its size. 

Mr. Raley did all these things for his com- 
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of less spectacular import—in addition to 
his workaday job as a practicing attorney. 
Normally, the demands of a large number of 
clients such as Mr. Raley enjoyed through 
his half a century and more of practice, 
would have been enough to take virtually all 
a man’s time—had that man been of a dif- 
ferent mold than he. But Mr. Raley was 
not content with the more mundane affairs 
of the average successful man’s life; he had 
a compelling urge for progress, a brilliant 
flair for the beautiful and romantic effect, 
and the energy and intelligence to bring vir- 
tually every one of his projects into full 
spirit. 

Frequently one hears Pendleton compli- 
mented for its intelligent community coop- 
eration on a broad scale; nearly as often one 
hears of Pendleton referred to as one of 
the biggest of the little cities of the West. 
Mr. Raley is largely responsible for all this— 
because it was the Round-Up and its needs 
for community cooperation and friendship 
and ignoring of social barriers that ulti- 
mately resolved these needs into actualities. 


Mr. Raley was a remarkable man both in 
his vocation and his avocation. He served 
as president of the Oregon Bar Association 
and as city attorney; he was a member of 
the school board, and he headed many organ- 
izations of which he was a member. He was 
a busy, happy man; one of those who were 
never too busy to tackle one more task, and 
who never let a just cause down. His family 
life was as outstanding as his community 
stature, and his friendships were legion. To 
know Mr. Raley was to both admire and like 
him; and the greater the acquaintanceship, 
the greater the admiration and fondness. 

Now Mr. Raley is gone and the East Ore- 
gonian joins with his family and his vast 
circle of friends in mourning his passing, 
and in honoring the richness of his accom- 
plishments and the great heritage he left. 
Many years ago this newspaper said edito- 
rially, “Pendleton owes Roy Raley so very 
much.” We can think of no better tribute 
than to say it again—and again. 





Food and Drugs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an excellent editorial 
from the New York Times reviewing the 
history of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD. This editorial was called to my 
attention by the Association of Food and 
Drug Officials of the United States, and 
I believe it will prove of interest to other 
Members of the Congress. 

There being no obiection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of February 19, 
1956] 


Foop AND DruGs 


In 1906 President Theodore Roosevelt 
signed the Food and Drug Act, now a legis- 
lative monument to the late Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, chief chemist of the Department of 
Agriculture, a man who had the passionate 
indignation and zeal of the born crusader. 
The 50th anniversary of the passage of the 
act, his conception, is to be celebrated over 
a period of months by the Association of 
Food and Drug Officiais of the United States 
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and by the very food and drug industry that 
had so bitterly opposed Wiley. 

When the crusading that culminated in the 
act began the preparation of food was rapidly 
passing from the kitchen to the factory. The 
pioneers in the commercial preparation of 
food were no experts in bacteriology or even 
in food technology. Spoilage was costly and 
frequent. Hence preservatives were used 
with little regard for their physiological ef- 
fect. Factories were none too clean. All this 
Wiley changed by arousing public opinion 
through the press and his lectures. His pure 
food and drug law has been acclaimed as.the 
strongest national law on the subject. The 
law of caveat emptor no longer applies to 
food and drugs. The consumer reads the 
label and knows what he is getting, and the 
retailer knows what he is selling. 

Farseeing though he was, Wiley probably 
did not foresee the full effect of his activities. 
His old opponents, the food processors, have 
long been staunch supporters of the Food and 
Drug Act. It has turned out that it is good 
business to prepare food in factories so clean 
that the public can be invited to inspect 
them, and that pure food sells itself. In 
fact, the food industry now maintains the 
Nutrition Foundation under the direction of 
Dr. Glenn C. King to carry on scientific re- 
search on food so that advantage may be 
taken of new scientific discoveries. We no 
longer have to worry about the quality of 
what is canned or packaged. Instead, we 
have to consider what is good and what is 
bad for us from the standpoint of the bio- 
chemist whose business it is to discover what 
happens to a forkful of peas or a piece of 
beefsteak after it is swallowed. Times have 
changed since Wiley was crusading up and 
down the land. Because they change, the 
Food and Drug Act will have to be amended 
occasionally, as it was amended in 1938, 
to keep pace with the new knowledge. 





Status of Forces Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the REcorD a sampling of the com- 
munications I am receiving with regard 
to the status of forces agreement. 

Many hundred of citizens in every 
section of the country are alarmed by 
the various treaties and agreements that 
submit our servicemen to the doubtful 
mercy of foreign justice in some seventy- 
odd countries where they are stationed. 

We hope that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, having conducted complete 
and comprehensive hearings on House 
Joint Resolution 309, will now vote to 
report it for consideration in the House. 

The following are typical of the mes- 
sages I have received in recent days: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
FRANK T. Bow: 

Iam with you heart and soul. I hope you 
win the fight against the outrageous Status 
of Forces Treaty. 

ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Hon. Frank T. Bow: 

I hope and pray for your success in your 
fight against the iniquitous Status of Forces 
Treaty. 

M. D. LANDRETH. 
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CoL_umsEvus 

Hon. Franx T. Bow: Ris 
Status of forces treaty makes secong Class 

citizens of our servicemen, deprives them 

of their constitutional rights and freedoms 

Demand elected representatives abolish this 

disgraceful, humiliating treaty. 


HELEN SPENcER. 
COLUMBUS, Outo, 
Hon. Franx« T. Bow: 

As mother of 5 sons, 4 having seryeq in 
World War II, 2 giving their lives, 1 implore 
the Congress to act favorably on House Joint 
Resolution 309. How unthinkable that oy 
boys when sent to protect freedom are de. 
nied their own constitutional rights for 
which their ancestors died. 

Mrs. WARREN GaRIFFIrus, 





TACOMA, Wasu, 
Frank T. Bow: 


The below-signed members of the Tacoma 
Chapter, DAR, favor immediate adoption of 
House Joint Resolution 309. 

Lucille M. Parsons, Mrs. Wm. M. 
Taylor, Mrs. B. C. Ring, Shelby 
Scherer, Ada T. Eva, Alta F. West, 
Marion R. Laursen, Audrey McDon- 
nell, Helen Hoffner, Muriel Ralph, 
Mrs. Helen Forrest, Helen F. Champ- 
lin, Gertrude L. Kinnear, Dorothy 
M. Ringer. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
Congressman FRANK T. Bow: 

Demand repudiation of status of forces 
treaty. How dare our Congressmen deprive 
United States servicemen of the rights 
guaranteed them by our Constitution. Our 
sons have no choice about serving on for- 
eign soil. Let’s give them the protection 
of the flag they fight and die for. 

Mr. and Mrs. FRANK MIppavcH, 





RIDGEwoon, N. J. 
Hon. FRANK T. Bow: 

Ridgewood unit of Republican women 
favor House Joint Resolution 309 to modify 
status of forces treaty. We want our service- 
men abroad tried by American citizens un- 
der American standards of justice. We feel 
these boys are entitled to such loyalty and 
consideration by the United States. 

RoOsE CIESER, President. 





RwceEwoop, N. J. 
FRANK T. Bow: 

We strongly urge you to bring House Joint 
Resolution 309 before the House and support 
it. We want constitutional protection for 
our sons. 

SADDLE RIverR CHAPTER, DAR. 





FREMONT, OHIO. 
Congressman FRANK T. Bow: 

I approve your resolution House Joint 
Resolution 309 and hope it is favorably re- 
ported in the committee. We must change 
the status of forces treaty. 

BERNICE Monrort (Mrs. J. G.). 





CANTON, OHIO. 
FRANK T. Bow: 

I am very much in favor of your bill, 
House Joint Resolution 309, and trust it will 
be approved by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

I. G. HarMAN. 
MASSILLON, OHIO. 
FRANK T. Bow: 

Ardently support your resolution 309. 
Hope for yes vote. 

HAROLD and ETHEL BOERNER. 
CoLuMBvus, OHIO. 
FRANK T. Bow: 


Why modify, why not denounce the status 
of forces treaty. 
DANIEL AND ESTHER KRAUSE. 
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Lesson of a Doctor’s Life 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Iask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an edi- 
torial entitled “Lesson of a Doctor's 
Life,” which was published in the Boston 


ily Globe of March 6, 1956. aes 
ye Pe being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
LessON OF A DocTor’s LIFE 

A Massachusetts physician, active into his 
ninth decade, died this past weekend atter 
seeing not 1, but 3 revolutionary ideas 
adopted generally in the profession of the 
Nation. , , 

Dr. Joseph Hersey Pratt pioneered in three 
fields: 

He organized group treatment of patients 
in 1905 “as a labor-saving device because I 
just couldn’t meet every patient in the 
clinic individually.” 

He began use of long bed rest in the treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis as early as 
1907 and he showed that patients could get 
well even in Boston’s underprivileged areas 
as well as at Saranac. 

He developed rural group practice in con- 
junction with a big city medical center with 
postgraduate instruction for country doctors, 
made possible by the late William Bingham 
and known as the William Bingham Associ- 
ates plan. 

A leader in the development of the New 
England Medical Center, his name was given 
to the Pratt Diagnostic Clinic, with “‘Hospi- 
tal” added later. The clinic was built when 
he was 65 years old, and he was head of it 
for many years. To it came patients re- 
ferred by doctors here and in Maine and 
other rural areas for diagnosis and a plan of 
treatment. But the person continued to be 
the patient of the doctor who had sent him 
in and, whenever possible, the treatment 
was carried out by the original physician. 
Sometimes an operation was necessary and 
urgent and it might have to be performed in 
Boston, if the patient came from out of town. 
Hence a few years ago the Farnsworth New 
England Center Hospital was added to the 
center, adjoining the Pratt. 

Last June, Dr. Pratt's 50 years of pioneer- 
ing in group treatment were commemorated 
by an all-day chaplains’ conference, spon- 
sored by the New England Medical Center 
and the Massachusetts Council of Churches, 

For, as a sequel to the group treatment of 
tuberculosis patients, Dr. Pratt began treat- 
ing people in 1930 with group psychotherapy. 
He had found, when he was appointed physi- 
cian in chief of the Boston Dispensary, a unit 
of the center, that of 2,000 consecutive ad- 
missions to the medical clinic, no less than 
36 percent were suffering from psychoneu- 
rosis, 

His weekly meetings were attended by 
Scores of men and women suffering from 
mental tension that found an outlet in aches 
and pains, They were like old-fashioned 
experience meetings, and working at it to- 
gether, talking together, with a trained lead- 
er, most people were able to find a way out 
of their difficulties. 

His pioneering led to the application of 
gtoup psychotherapy all over the world to 
all types of mental illness, to tensions in 
social groups, in the Armed Forces, even in 
prisons, the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine commented, “touching in the fields of 
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physician, psychiatrist, psychologist, sociale 
service worker and chaplain.” 

Dr. Pratt’s first report on the results of 
treating tubercular patients right at home 
in Boston was presented in January 1906, 
before the John Hopkins Medical Society. Sir 
William Osler commented favorably on it. 

“The problem was how to provide out-of- 
door life for patients in Boston's crowded 
North End,” Dr. Pratt told a Globe reporter 
last summer. ‘Well, the roof was one 
place.” He had put a tent on the roof of 
own house at 143 Newbury Street, and told 
his patients how he, too, was sleeping out 
of doors in all weather and all seasons. In 
the face of reluctance by many doctors to 
accept the idea, he urged the need of pro- 
longed bed rest in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. Today it still is the best accepted 
practice. 

For more than a half century Dr. Pratt 
has had a dynamic influence on Boston 
medicine. Born a New Englander, he was 
one of the group who brought from Johns 
Hopkins the tradition of Welch, Osler, and 
its other early great men and applied them 
at bedside, in classroom and laboratory here. 

Still vigorously pioneering in the allevia- 
tion of man’s ills at an age when lesser men 
were being pushed into retirement, Dr. 
Pratt earned a place in the group of Bos- 
ton’s medical immortals who have done so 
much to raise the whole standard of medi- 
cine in this country. 





Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President. the 
tremendous importance of conservation 
strikes one every way he turns. There 
are so many phases of conservation that 
one would be left breathless recount- 
ing them. Geographically, conservation 
concerns us from the highest peak where 
the eternal snows are caught to the shore 
where the land comes down to the sea. 
Even at the water’s edge, the problems 
and importance of conservation are with 
us. Ignore those problems, and the trib- 
ulations accumulate, hurting the sailor, 
the fisherman, the farmer, the store- 
keeper, in fact, just about everyone. 

In reading a column by Jack Hayes, 
entitled ‘All About Boats,’ in the De- 
cember 21, 1955, issue of the weekly paper 
colorfully named the Siuslaw Oar, pub- 
lished in the little port city of Florence, 
Oreg., I found the case for conservation 
presented on a somewhat different tack. 
It deserves wide circulation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ALL ABOUT BOATS 
(By Jack Hayes) 

We stopped three people on the street last 
week and asked them what was the most 
important improvement they would suggest 
for the benefit of the Florence area. With 


one accord they answered the improvement 
of the jetties and bar. We then asked what 


they thought of the dune stabilization proj- 
ect and they ‘lowed as how that was right 
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Important but give us a decent bar, that 
was the thing. We are in perfect agreement 
that the bar improvement is a must but 
we were appalled at the lack of interest and 
knowledge of the creeping death just to the 
west of us that will destroy the entire area 
in a definite period of time just as surely 
as the rains come each winter. Is this 
apathy towards a situation that is a fact 
the result of indifference or a lack of un- 
derstanding? We think it is the last and 
that must be remedied immediately. Every 
man, woman, and child in this coastal area 
must be fully informed and once they truly 
know the seriousness of the situation it is 
not going to take much prodding to get 
them to rise up en masse and demand that 
corrective steps be taken immediately. 

For years the local soil conservation dis- 
trict under the direction of Tom Flippin 
has been fighting this problem and the pub- 
lic has sat back and taken the attitude that 
Tom and the district are working on it and 
now at his own expense Tom has completed 
a really remarkable photographic documen- 
tation of the situation for the district super- 
visors. If these pvictures with their accom- 
panying titles could be shown to the people 
of the area there would be a good many 
sleepless nights and some very worried prop- 
erty owners. We think there should be a 
public showing of these pictures immediately 
and we feel that anyone who does not take 
the time to attend such a showing is harm- 
ing himself just as surely as though he set 
fire to his own home. 

If the news was broadcast that tomorrow 
afternoon at 2, a huge tidal wave would 
engulf the coast for several miles above high 
water mark every man jack in the commu- 
nity would bust a gusset taking steps to 
protect himself and his family and property 
and the cries to the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments for aid would be deafening. 
There is a tidal wave coming that will 
engulf such an area. It is not coming as 
rapidly as an ocean wave but just as in- 
exorably and it will get here right on sched- 
ule, in fact it has already arrived. Unlike 
a tidal wave this wave can be stopped by 
immediate remedial steps but one man or 
one small group of men alone don’t have 
enough fingers to stick in all the dike’'s 
holes. They must have the help of everyone 
in the community and if you want to know 
how to help go ask the soil-conservation 
district supervisors. 

Why do you suppose we have a bar prob- 
lem and that seagoing ships no longer cross 
our bar as in the olden days? Why do our 
coastal streams block up each year at the 
cost of our salmon runs? Why have the 
farmers been put to untold expense building 
dikes and drainage ditches? Blow sand 
is the answer. 

Have you any conception of what the un- 
controlled dunes will do within the next 
5 to 10 years? These things are fact and 
not supposition. 

Highway 101 will have to be moved to 
the east side of Woahink, Siltcoos, and 
Tahkenitch Lakes. All of the private and 
business properties along the highway be 
completely buried by the sand. Honeyman 
Park will disappear under the rising waters 
of Cleawox Lake, whose outlet the dunes 
block. This happened once before more 
than 50 years ago and it’s in the process of 
happening again. The outlets to our coastal 
lakes will be blocked and valuable farmland 
flooded. There’s more, lots more, and all of 
it fact and all of it happening right now 
while you read this article. And it will go 
right on happening until there is nothing 
left of this lovely stretch of coast in which 
we live but sand and the tops of dead trees 
strangled by the dunes, a fitting monument 
to man’s indifference. 

But it needn’t happen and it won’t happen 
if the community will wake up and take an 
active part helping the men who are trying 
to help the community. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had referred to me a citation honoring 
a constituent of mine, Col. William H. 
McIntyre. The services rendered by this 
gentleman were of a most unusual na- 
ture. They constituted a labor of love 
and devotion to our country and to the 
memory of 150,000 American men whose 
lives were given to preserve our Nation 
and the cause of democracy during 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 
His works have been recognized by this 
resolution adopted by the Centennial 
Legion of Historic Military Commands. 
Since services such as these are so often 
unsung, I should like to bring this reso- 
lution to the attention of my colleagues 
and the American public, so that all of 
us may be aware of his tireless services. 

Under consent to extend my remarks 
in the ReEcorp, I include the resolution 
honoring Col. William H. McIntyre: 

CENTENNIAL LEGION OF 
HIsTorIc MILITARY COMMAND, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The moral satisfaction of a job well done is 
the finest reward that any man devoted to a 
life of service to his fellow man may receive. 
However acceptable this may be to an out- 
standing individual, one’s friends often feel 
that a more tangible expression of general 
recognition of their work is warranted. 

To All Persons Who Shall See These Presents, 
Grectings: 

Col. William H. McIntyre, who was present 
in September 1947 at St. Laurent Cemetery, 
France, when the first of our dead of World 
War II were exhumed for repatriation to the 
United States of America and continuing 
through the Korean conflict until January 
1956; has met every ship and train arriving 
in the port of New York; attended services for 
these 150,000 illustrious dead. In doing so, 
has paid the highest tribute, not only to 
these fallen heroes, but to their loved ones as 
well. He has distinguished himself as veter- 
an, citizen, humanitarian, and has earned the 
heartfelt respect and gratitude of the Cen- 
tennial Legion of Historic Military Com- 
mands. 

Col. William H. McIntyre has a very dis- 
tinguished background: President of the 22d 
Regiment Defendam Association; past com- 
mander, 69th Regiment Veterans; president 
of the National Guard-Naval Militia; a found- 
er of the American Legion and national vice 
president of the Society of American Legion 
Founders; a national officer in the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the American Legion, and 
Catholic War Veterans. He gave freely of 
his time, despite the weather, his physical 
condition, and the hour of the day. It is his 
type of individual that will aid to continue 
to advance the course of the American vet- 
eran, as he has done so admirably in the 
past, and to protect these advances as we 
will be called upon to do increasingly in the 
future: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by members of the Centennial 
Legion of Historic Commands, assembled this 
28th day of January 1956, in the Old Guard 
Armory, New York City, That we express to 
Col. William H. McIntyre, our most sincere 
appreciation for the sympathetic under- 
Standing and generous services rendered by 
him. 
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Therefore, it is with great pride I wish to 
exend my personal admiration for the man- 
ner in which he has assumed an obligation 
of great significance in honoring the mem- 
ory of these heroic citizens. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal. 

Harry S. Burr, 
Commander. 


Highway Revenue Act of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement of Mr. George J. Burger, 
Washington representative, Burger Tire 
Consultant Service, and vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, made before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 15, 1956. 

Mr. Burger, I am sure, is well known 
to most of the Members of this House, as 
he has been in close touch with us in 
connection with the problems of small- 
business men. 

I believe that Mr. Burger’s statement is 
quite timely. The statement follows: 

HIGHWAY REVENUE AcT oF 1956 


(Statement of George J. Burger, Washing- 
ton representative, Burger Tire Consultant 
Service, and vice president, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, before 
the Ways and Means Committee, February 
15, 1956) 

I am George J. Burger, Washington repre- 
sentative for the Burger Tire Consultant 
Service, whose head office is located at 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

This is a national service, with subscrib- 
ing members in most of the States through- 
out the Nation. It was established in 
February 1941. Its main and principal ob- 
jective is to protect independent tire sales 
and servicing institutions. 

For the information of the committee, I 
have been an independent member of the 
rubber tire industry beginning in the spring 
of 1909, and for a quarter of a century 
or more owned and operated my own in- 
dependent tire sales and servicing insti- 
tution. 

Further, I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that I have had an acquaintance- 
ship for over a quarter of a century with 
independent tire sales and servicing sta- 
tions throughout the Nation. This was due 
to the fact that in 1923, 1924, and 1925 I 
was one of the incorporators of and presi- 
dent of the National Tire Dealers Associa- 
tion, and in the fall of 1935 one of the 
incorporators and the first secretary-man- 
ager of the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Tire Dealers, both corporations 
organized under the laws of the State of 
New York. 

At no time during my career in the tire 
industry was I ever employed by a tire 
manufacturer so my remarks here today will 
be centered on any and all relief due ex- 
clusively to the independent tire sales and 
servicing institutions. 

I am also vice president in charge of 
legislative activities of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, a non- 
profit organization organized under the laws 
of the State of California. 
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In our membership of approximately 109 
000, all independent business anq profes. 
sional men—all individual members—jt goes 
without saying that in this large member. 
ship it may be found there are many thou. 
sands of independent members of the rub. 
ber tire industry. 

I am not testifying or making any pro. 
posals here as vice president of the Nationa} 
Federation of Independent Business on either 
the highway construction program or the 
taxing program offered to finance this con. 
struction. The federation’s policy limits jts 
Officials to taking positions on legislation 
only after the membership has been polleg 
and a majority has set its direction in suc 
poll. 

We have not polled our members on the 
question whether or how many miles of 
new roads, or what types of new roads must 
be built. We have not polled them on the 
question of how these construction bills 
should be financed. Through increased tax. 
ation, through reservation of current excise 
automotive taxes for road building or 
through bond issues. I can, however, state 
this much on the basis of membership polls: 

1. That our members have demanded that 
any highway program passed include safe. 
guards preserving freedom of competition by 
service establishments in locations accessible 
to new highways and that provision be made 
to outlaw any service monopoly along new 
highways. 

2. That our members have demanded that 
Congress put independent tire dealers on an 
excise tax collection equality basis with their 
direct competing manufacturers. I note this 
bill doesn’t do this but rather increases the 
excise tax collection advantage now held by 
these tire manufacturers. I would assume 
this vote would by implication cover all areas 
where this inequity may exist. 

3. That our members have repeatedly op- 
posed all moves to increase taxes on grounds 
that the tax load is already so steep so as to 
all but break the back of independent busi- 
ness, 

What I am vitally concerned with, and I 
might also say the federation is concerned 
with is the maintaining of independent es- 
tablishments in the tire sales and servicing 
field. This is very vital to the welfare of our 
Nation in case, God forbid, we should ever 
face another all-out world war. Mr. Jeffers, 
as rubber adminstrator in 1943 or 1944 
warned a congressional committee as to the 
advisability of keeping these tire independ- 
ents in the business world. 

I say this because it was through sweat 
and tears that these independents developed 
tire rebuilding in the face of what could be 
termed serious opposition from some in the 
rubber tire industry. It was the pioneering 
spirit of these independents in the tire sales 
and servicing field that brought about, up to 
this moment, a satisfactory and serviceable 
condition in the rebuilding or repairing of 
tires. 

I might add further, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, with my close to 
50 years’ active experience in the rubber tire 
industry, this is the last remaining strong- 
hold that small business in the rubber ure 
industry has. 

I say this because from the best available 
statistics the rubber tire industry is domi- 
nated by the Big Four rubber companies and 
through this has monopolized business that 
rightfully belonged to the independent tire 
trade. 

Just recently the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, to be exact, on January 13, 1956, 
charged 3 major rubber companies with 
monopolizing sales that rightfully belonged 
to the independent tire trade—tires, bat- 
teries, and accessories—in a 2-year period, 
totaling $147 million, in which the rubber 
companies paid an override commission t0 
these big oil companies, amounting to $12 
miilion. 
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rove further in my statement the ne- 
cessity for keeping these independents in 
the rubber tire industry—the Federal Trade 
commission on January 13, stated that three 
of these big rubber companies were operat- 
ing 1,900 retail stores in metropolitan areas 
throughout the Nation—all in active compe- 
tition with the independent tire sales and 
servicing institutions. 

It is significant and important to note 
that the Senate Small Business Committee 
in its report in 1952 stated these three firms 
operated 1,700 stores, which shows a steady 
increase in the operation of these big rubber 
companies to reduce the position of the in- 
dependent tire sales and servicing institu- 
tions, and the legislation now before your 
committee for consideration in inflicting 
further penalties through tax measures on 
the independent tire sales and servicing in- 
stitutions may spell further “doom” to the 
independents in the tire sales and servicing 
field. 

We have already filed charges with the 
antitrust agencies of an attempt by some of 
these big rubber companies to monopolize 
tire rebuilding also at the same time. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, that a subcom- 
mittee of your committee, headed by the 
Honorable AIME J. FORAND, has before it at 
the moment an injustice in the tax levied on 
the floor stocks of independent dealers where 
the stocks of tires on hand in the manufac- 
turer’s own retail stores are exempt from the 
tax until the tire is ultimately sold to the 
consumer. 

Unless a correction is made, if further taxes 
are levied on the stocks of independent tire 
sales and servicing institutions—and now 
also on those in the tire-rebuilding field— 
you can realize what an advantage the big 
interests are going to have over the inde- 
pendent and, furthermore, the increased 
financial load that the independent must 
carry. This load will be materially increased 
by the provision in the present legislation 
which will make the floor-stock tax retro- 
active to July 1, 1956, on the stocks on hand 
in independent establishments, giving an 
even greater advantage to the manufac- 
turer’s retail stores. 

Purther, in connection with the newly pro- 
posed tax on tire-rebuilding materials, we 
can find no justifiable reason for a tax on 
services, because that is what tire rebuild- 
ing is. There is no other commodity we 
know of where a tax is placed on service or 
tepair for consumer use. 

We wish to further call the attention of 
the committee in its consideration of the 
tax to be levied on camelback or repair ma- 
terials that the numerous systems of tire 
rebuilding or retreading do not require the 
same amount of raw materials. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, this would only 
lead to further confusion in the mind of 
the consuming public. 

We mention this because it could lead to 
a situation that could be demoralizing all 
along the line. 

In view of the alarm of the many States 
as to increasing highway accidents, the com- 
mittee should move very cautiously in levy- 
ing extra taxes on all branches of the tire 
industry, as this may result in the public 
going to extremes in the use of unsafe tires, 
which would increase the accident rate on 
the highways. This is a very serious situa- 
tion which might develop. 

Small business, as I review the scene in 
my national operation in a dual capacity, is 
making a valiant struggle to keep itself in 
the business world, so I urge don’t throw a 
further roadblock in front of the independent 
tire sales and servicing institutions such as 
would be done in levying a tax on service. 

In this respect it is to be noted that in a 
report recently made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, he said: “Taxes are 
So high they are curtailing to some extent 
the basis of freedom of America—incentive.” 


To p' 
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American Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, interest in 
the American Indians is at a new high 
this year, and I have sometimes been 
alarmed that the fine accomplishments 
of the present Commissioner have not 
been aired as fully as some of the criti- 
cism directed against his policies. 

Recently there came to my attention 
a commendatory letter on Indian policy 
which I think is of general interest. Also 
of general interest is the Wall Street 
Journal article referred to in the letter. 
Under leave to extend, I wish to include 


both herewith: 
MCALESTER, OKLA., December 28, 1955. 
Hon. Douvcias McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am a half-blood enrolled Choc- 
taw Indian, and I am always interested in 
the things that affect the Indian people. 
In a small way I devote considerable time 
and effort to aid those Indians who are in 
need of what I can do for them. 

I am especially cognizant of and greatly 
pleased with the efforts put forth to aid and 
assist the Indian people under your fine ad- 
ministration. I am especially pleased with 
the placement program that has been insti- 
gated by you. I think it is one of the most 
forward steps that has been taken toward 
concretely helping to reestablish and re- 
habilitate our people. A number of inci- 
dents of this service has come to my personal 
knowledge in this area. 

In all the years of my life and dealing 
with the Indian department in this State, I 
have never seen a finer example of concerted 
effort in behalf of the individual Indian than 
has been displayed by former Director Rob- 
erts, and carried on and enlarged by the 
present area director, Mr. Paul Fickinger. 
There has been a complete revolution of 
the old approach to the Indian problem 
under the fine administration of these two 
capable directors. It seems to me that it is 
especially commendable that this long-de- 
layed service to our people should finally 
come about. 

The fine article in today’s Wall Street 
Journal should exemplify to the whole coun- 
try just what a wonderful work is being done 
to a great people who have always been en- 
titled to more consideration than has often 
been given to them in the past. 

Very truly, 
Geo. B. Haru. 





[From the Wall Street Journal of December 
28, 1955] s 
INDIANS AND INDUSTRY—FACTORIES REACH FOR 
RESERVATION RED MEN ‘To EASE LABOR 
PINCH—TREK TO CITIES RISES 200 PERCENT 
SINCE 1952; GARRETT CorRP., SEARS, AND 
HOLLY woop—-Sioux, FLATHEADS, APACHES 


(By Thomas Bush and Ed Cony) 


Los ANGELES.—Casper Thunder Hawk ef- 
fortlessly swings 20 feet of green lumber onto 
a truck at a Food Machinery Corp. plant here, 
where he came to work just this month asa 
helper. 

The 237-pound Mr. Thunder Hawk, a full- 
blooded Sioux, is right off the Standing Rock 
Reservation in North Dakota where he eked 
out an existence as a part-time farmhand 
and construction worker. His new job pays 
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him more than twice as much as he’s ever 
made before. 

A few miles away, at a Chrysler Corp. 
plant, Asa Chalepah, a full-blooded Apache, 
gives a mighty shove with his 249 pounds 
and pushes the body of a new Dodge onto a 
final assembly line. He, too, is taking home 
twice as much pay as he ever did as a farm- 
hand on the Oklahoma reservation he called 
home until a year ago. 

LABOR SHORTAGE HELP 


Except for their size, Mr. Thunder Hawk 
and Mr. Chalepah are not exceptional cases. 
Altogether more than 500 companies in the 
Los Angeles area are putting to good indus- 
trial use the skills of 6,500 Indians, many of 
whom were living on primitive reservations 
as Government welfare cases just a few 
months ago. Companies in other cities in 
the Far West, Midwest, and Southwest are 
reaching out for the red man to help solve 
labor shortage problems. 

Of course, there have long been large num- 
ber of citizens in business and industry who 
have some Indian blood. But relatively few 
of their Indian ancestors ever saw a reserva- 
tion; the reservation system wasn’t set up 
until after the Indian wars of the mid-1800’s, 
when the Federal Government put the rem- 
nants of the vanquished tribes, mostly full- 
blooded Indians, on these defined preserves. 
Since 1924, the reservation Indians have had 
full citizenship rights, including voting priv- 
ileges. Although they’ve been free to leave 
their reservations, a notable exodus cccurred 
only with World War II. The migration has 
grown sharply in the past few years. 

About 10,000 will make the switch this 
year, according to the Interior Department’s 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. That’s a hefty 40- 
percent jump over last year’s migration and 
a 200-percent increase over that of 1952 
when some 3,000 Indians left reservations 
to cope with city traffic hazards, assembly- 
line jobs, and monthly payments on TV sets. 

Los Angeles is the No. 1 attraction for city- 
bound Indians. Over 50 percent of this 
year’s migrating tribesmen were drawn to 
the southern California metropolis, the In- 
dian Bureau estimates. Geographical prox- 
imity is a likely explanation for Los Angeles’ 
popularity; a fourth of the country’s 400,000 
Indians live in the barren wastes of Arizona 
and New Mexico, to the east of Los Angeles. 


TREK IN MIDWEST 


Chicago, Denver, and Minneapolis are also 
attracting Indians in some numbers. Over 
5,000, mostly Chippewas and Sioux, reside 
in Chicago, for instance, and almost half of 
them are recent migrants from reservations. 

This new invasion is of interest to tax- 
payers, as well as to employers and sociolo- 
gists. The United States Government is 
spending $96 million on Indians this year, 
a 50-percent increase over 1950. Most of it 
goes for services on reservations, where 3 
of every 4 Indians still live. 

Why is Uncle Sam’s Indian bill mounting? 
For one thing, instead of vanishing, the 
red man is multiplying in numbers. The 
400,000 population is a 60-percent increase 
over the turn of the century. 

This steady growth has strained the lim- 
ited economic resources of most reservations, 
increased the poverty of Indians living on 
them, and made them more dependent than 
ever on Government help. 

An Indian Bureau official says: ‘Most of 
the land on reservations is of poor quality. 
It is estimated conservatively that less than 
three-fifths of the Indians now living on 
reservations could be supported on a decent 
standard of living from resources available 
on the reservations.” 

NAVAHOS AND CHIPPEWAS 


Some 70,000 Navahos, for instance, are try=- 
ing to exist on 25,000 square miles of barren, 
arid reservation tucked away in the remote 
wildness where New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Utah meet. The Indian Bureau says the 
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land is capable of providing a decent living 
for only about 40 percent of the tribe. 

Over a thousand miles to the north, close 
to the Canadian border in North Dakota, 
some 9,000 Chippewas huddle together on 
the tiny, 2-square-mile, Turtle Mountain 
Reservation, “which provides the tribe a 
little firewood and a squatting place—and 
that’s about all,” a Bureau official says. 

But this year enough Indians are migrating 
to town to cancel out any gain in reservation 
population, and 1955 may mark the turning 
point in the long, steady rise in reservation 
population. 

What happens to the Indian when he 
leaves familiar surroundings to strike out 
on his own? 

A young Navaho couple recently arrived in 
Los Angeles, straight from the reservation. 
Mrs. Begay—that’s not her real name, but 
among Navahos it’s the equivalent of Jones 
or Smith—carried her baby strapped to her 
back on a cradleboard. She wore long, 
heavy braids, a blue velvet jacket and a long, 
rose satin skirt—a Navaho costume un- 
changed since the 1840's. 

Two weeks’ later, she’d cut her hair short, 
was pushing the baby around in a stroller 
and was dressed like any teenager—including 
bobby sox and saddle shoes. 


RUSH FOR TV 


And her husband was getting interested in 
buying a television set. ‘We used to count 
the number of TV sets bought each month 
by new arrivals,” says an Indian Bureau offi- 
cial in Los Angeles. “But they became so 
common we gave up counting them. I'd 
say 50 percent of the Indian families buy a 
set soon after they arrive: and after 6 months 
to a year, practically all have them.” 

Abrupt transitions like the Begay’s aren't 
always successful. One Indian of every 
eight who try city life finally returns to the 
reservation, the Indian Bureau estimates. 


Among paleface customs which some- 
times confuse newly arrived Indians are 
those surrounding labor-management rela- 
tions. For example, one brave thought he 
was acting correctly during an aircraft strike 
in Los Angeles. But he soon learned differ- 
ently. He had been walking the picket line 
during the day, then after a quick dinner 
at home, was reporting for his swing-shift 
job, unconcernedly crossing the picket line. 

During the same strike, another Indian 
came to work but soon ran out of material 
to fabricate because workers on either side 
of him weren't at their machines. The In- 
dian quietly went over to the idle machines, 
began to operate them and soon had his own 
one-man assembly line operating. ‘“He’d 
never said ‘boo’ to anyone, and it’s the first 
time we had any idea he could run any ma- 
chine but his own,” recalls his supervisor, 

THE RELOCATION SERVICE 


Indians arriving in Los Angeles frequently 
get help from Mrs. Mary Gamble, who heads 
the local office of the Indian Bureau’s Relo- 
cation Service which tries to find jobs for 
Indians in Los Angeles and help them adjust 
to city ways. 

The Relocation Service attempts to help 
the Indian in the first difficult days of ad- 
justment in the city. And back on the res- 
ervation, the Relocation Service is also ready 
to help Indians who express a desire to 
move into town. On 14 reservations, Relo- 
tion representatives will give the Indian ad- 
vice on what he needs to bring to the city 
and what to do when he arrives. The Serv- 
ice will also give him a physical exam and 
in some cases help out financially with mov- 
ing expenses. 

Mrs. Gamble explains that many blanket 
Indians have never before been off their 
reservations. Riding on streetcars, shop- 
ping at supermarkets. and using dial tele- 
phones are entirely new adventures for them, 
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“We have a saying around here,” says the 
motherly Mrs. Gamble: “If the phone rings 
and you hear heavy breathing, you know it’s 
an Indian right off the reservation—and he’s 
in trouble. Otherwise he wouldn’t have 
dared to pick up the phone.” 

SOME HIGH HURDLES 


Many Indians, once they leave the reser- 
vation, have to go to schools operated by 
the Indian Bureau to learn the “three R’s” 
and to learn to speak English. On the 
Navaho Reservation in Arizona, about 45,000 
of the 70,000 tribal members couldn’t read 
or write, as recently as 1947. And almost as 
many couldn’t speak English. While 
schooling on the reservation has improved in 
the last 8 years, literacy is still far short of 
100 percent. 

Some also arrive in Los Angeles suffering 
from malnutrition. A North American 
Aviation spokesman says: ‘“‘More than once 
we've placed Indians under a doctor's care 
to build them up so they can pass our stiff 
medical requirements and come to work 
for us.” 

Few Indians are skilled workers when they 
leave the reservation. But despite these 
handicaps, Indians have found and kept jobs 
in Los Angeles where they've had help from 
cooperative employers and the Indian 
Bureau. 

North American Aviation, for instance, has 
between 450 and 500 Indians working in its 
Los Angeles plants. P 

“I was awful scared the first month on 
the job, but I’m getting along fine now,” 
says stocky 2l-year-old Stan Begay as he 
stops work for a minute on a hydraulic line 
he’s putting into one of North American's 
F-100 Super Sabres. 

His supervisor agrees: ‘“Stan’s an awful 
good worker. When he’s out of something to 
do, he comes around for more.” 

After work, Stan heads for night school 
where he’s taking blueprint reading; he 
soon hopes to go on to mechanical engincer- 
ing courses. 

MR. ZOOK’S VIEW 


Indians at North American start out at 
relatively unskilled jobs, but “because of 
their handicraft skill and manual dexter- 
ity” most of them work into better jobs 
paying between $300 and $400 a month, an 
official says. 

North American's attitude toward hiring 
Indians is summed up by Dwight Zook, head 
of employment: “We look on Indians as a 
great untapped source of workers in a tight 
labor market.” 

Listen to Mrs. Peggy Koester who has a 
dozen Indians among the workers she super- 
vises at Cole of California's swimsuit plant 
in Hollywood: “Indians have terrific finger 
dexterity and they're proud of their work.” 

At Bethlehem Pacific Steel Corp.’s Los 
Angeles plant, Peter Pflough of the Flathead 
tribe in Montana works for $1.84!, an hour 
as an electric furnace tender. His foreman 
sums up his performance in three words: 
“He's the shovelingest.” 

And at Garrett Corp., where a Sioux 
named Ben Gullikson works as an electrical 
assembler, comes this praise from a com- 
pany official: “If you have any more like 
Gullikson, send ’em out.” 


BANKS, RETAIL STORES 


Los Angeles industrial plants aren't the 
only ones to employ Indians. Walk into the 
Security-First National Bank, Sears, Roe- 
buck stores, Los Angeles public schools and 
city and county offices, and you'll find cop- 
per-hued employees working alongside 
lighter-skinned workers. And at least one 
Indian has found his way to Hollywood. 

Felix Noriego left the Papago Reservation 
in Arizona a couple of years ago to work in 
a Los Angeles aircraft plant. But shortly 
after he arrived here, Hollywood put out a 
call for “an Indian 6 feet tall, 21 years old, 
with a face like that on the buffalo nickel.” 
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Mr. Noriego got the job and ever sin 
been busy appearing in “To Hell ang 
“Drum Beat” and “Battle Cry.” 
fairly easy, he says: 
to act like an Indian.” 

Among the Indians who didn’t take to 
metropolitan life was Ben Gullikson’s 
brother. He tried living in Los Angeles. got 
fed up with the noise and the traffic “ang 
has gone back to the Rosebud Reservation 
in North Dakota for good.” : 

But the Indians who stay on in the Cities 
are quick to use their increased purchasing 
power to grab the same variety of consumer 
goods as any American—autos, furniture, ap. 
pliances, to name some. 


THE BRONC AND MR, THORPE 


Take Adoiph “Bronc”’ Nagurski, a 31-year. 
old Navaho, who is a sheet-metal worker at 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Mr. Nagurski—nameq 
after the famous Chicago Bears fullback by 
a teacher who had trouble spelling and pro. 
nouncing his Indian name (Chechinezheuse, 
or ‘‘grandson of a tall brave”’)—has recently 
bought an $11,000 house. 

In addition to his swing-shift job at Doug- 
las, Mr. Nagurski works days as an airplane 
mechanic at Long Beach Airport. He's using 
some of this extra money to finance fiying 
lessons. “I don’t have my pilot’s license yet, 
but I expect to get it this summer,” he says, 

“I hope to buy a home here soon, like my 
older brother did,” says Bill Thorpe, son of 
the great Indian athlete, Jim Thorpe. Bil! 
works at North American where his sure 
hands guide a machine which cuts into alu- 
minum, stainless steel, and titanium to form 
airplane parts. F 

The Government, of course, benefits too 
from the Indian’s increased purchasing 
power. A survey last year in one Los Ange- 
les industry plant showed the average Indian 
worker was paying $210 a year in withhold- 
ing taxes. Instead of being a recipient of 
Government help as a “ward of the Gov- 
ernment,” the Indian working in industry 
pays his share of the tax burden, 


THE RICH RESERVATIONS 


Of course, on a few “rich reservations’— 
where oil has been discovered or where yalu- 
able timber resources are owned by the 
tribe—the brave forks out a substantial tax 
payment. But consider some of the poorer 
reservations. 

Take the 7,400 Papagoes, who live on a 
reservation at Sells Agency, Ariz. A report 
to a congressional committeé at the end of 
1952 showed the average family income to be 
$1,500 with a fourth of the families earning 
less than $100 a year per capita. 

Obviously there was little income-tax reve- 
nue from the Papagoes. 

Of take another Arizona reservation, the 
San Carlos Apache reservation, where some 
4,000 Apaches are trying to exist on 1.6 mil- 
lion acres. 

Tribal leaders, anxious to develop “our own 
resources” and “to train our people to help 
themselves,”’ asked Stanford Research Insti- 
tute to look into the reservation’s economic 
resources, 

Here are some of the findings submitted 
to the tribal council last year: 

About 20 percent of the tribe’s labor force 
was unemployed. One reason for the unem- 
ployment—the Apaches’ reliance on livestock 
raising as a chief occupation. 


DRINKING, SUICIDE 


“Except during the semiannual roundup 
and auction periods, relatively few persons 
are required for livestock operations,” the 
report notes. War and postwar prosperity 
enabled the Indians to make a living without 
working consistently. “The consequent idle- 
ness and lack of opportunity to find construc- 
tive outlets for their energies led to such 
serious social problems as excessive drinking, 
breakdown of family relationships and a rela- 
tively high suicide rate.” 
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Ike Makes the Right Decision 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention to an editorial 
which appeared in the Chronicle-News, 
published in Trinidad, Colo. I am sure 
Members of the House will be interested 
in the editor’s observations on the Presi- 
dent’s decision to be a candidate for re- 


election this fall: 
IkE MAKES THE RIGHT DECISION 


Ike Eisenhower has given to the American 
people the answer to the great question. 
His decision long awaited was announced 
Wednesday. The fog has been dispelled. 
The mists have rolled away. The people 
now know that he will be available to be- 
come the candidate of the Republican Party 
for a second term of 4 years in the office of 
President of the United States. He made 
that clear in a conference with Washington 
newsmen during the day and delivered a 
more extended statement to millions of 
American people in a radio broadcast last 
night. 

Fevcrshie reaction to the announcement 
was immediately apparent over the Nation. 
Politically speaking the party to which he has 
given leadership in the national adminis- 
tration has emerged from the depressing 
shadow which had come that September day 
in Denver last year when the startling news 
was communicated that the President, en- 
joying a Colorado vacation, had been sud- 
denly stricken with a heart attack. There 
were many weeks when grave doubt pre- 
vailed that Mr. Eisenhower could or would 
be physically able to resume the activities 
of his high office. The plans of the Repub- 
lican Party in the election year of 1956 had 
been thrown out of gear. 

But in response to the prayers of millions 
of American people, the process of recovery 
took hold and continued steadily, and only 
recently a group of doctors, all specialists, 
examined him and pronounced him phy- 
sically fit to carry on his duties and re- 
sponsibilities. That was the turning point. 
The decision yesterday was not an unex- 
pected aftermath of the report of. the med- 
ical men. The party leaders and rank and 
file, as well as the mass of the people, were 
heartened and strengthened in their opinion 
then that when the time came the Presi- 
dent would respond to the call for continued 
service to the Nation. 

In his radio address last night Mr. Eisen- 
hower spoke with his old-time.vigor. His 
voice was sturdy. He reviewed the whole 
experience through which he had passed, 
and assured the people that he is physically 
able to undertake the responsibilities of the 
presidential office and to proceed with the 
various programs which he has initiated and 
advanced with particular stress on his ag- 
gressive effort to further the cause of world 
peace. His talk was convincing enough that 
he is physically able, with some sensible 
restrictions, to carry on and to give full 
measure of service to the American people. 
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That is what the people really wanted to 
know. 

The President is 65 years old, which is not 
a ripe old age. A career in Army life has 
given him a rugged physique. His illness can 
be regarded as merely one of those setbacks 
of limited duration that men of any and 
all ages experience. There is no reason to 
fear what some of his political foes suggest, 
that he may crumple up or collapse like 
some worn-out piece of machinery. There 
are any number of living examples of rugged 
men in public life, or who have been in 
public life, who are still going strong, who 
are much older than the genial, affable Ike 
Eisenhower. 

Ex-President Harry Truman is 72 and gets 
around with plenty of pep and vinegar and 
no diminished stamina and no lessened de- 
sire to give his opponents a full dose of 
rough handling. Ex-President Herbert Hoov- 
er is over 80 years old and rounding out 
one of the most brilliant professional and 
public careers of the half century, and has 
time and again since he retired from the 
White House mansion undertaken and suc- 
cessfully carried out important missions and 
service assignments for the Government. 
Outstanding among these was the tremen- 
dous project of a proposal for reorganiza- 
tion of Federal Government. He has ren- 
dered service of outstanding value and im- 
portance to four Presidents in our time, 
Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. Harding, Calvin 
Coolidge, and Harry Truman. 

Bernard Baruch is another who at an ad- 
vanced age has been an adviser of several 
Presidents and rendered distinguished serv- 
ice, and is still available. Members of Con- 
gress over 65 are numerous. While no man 
knoweth when his hour of dissolution shall 
come, it is reasonable to anticipate that 
President Ike may be spared through years 
ahead to lead the country toward splendid 
goals of accomplishment, and to complete 
the good work he has begun since he took 
the oath of office that January day in 1953. 

That indestructible giant of British states- 
men, the venerable Winston Churchill, is 
well over 80 also, and while he has only lately 
laid aside the burdens of public office which 
has covered a period of more than 50 years 
altogether, he is in no sense a candidate for 
permanent occupancy of a wheelchair, and 
is able to match wits with the bravest and 
best adversary in the world. Mr. Butler, 
who is presently national chairman of the 
Democratic Party Wednesday manifested 
neither dignity, courtesy, or discretion when 
in commenting on the President’s decision 
to seek reelection said that the President at 
65 is too old a man to function for another 
4 years. 

Ike will probably come up with the right 
answer to that remark also. 





Our Italian Visitors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial of the Washington Star which 
comments favorably on the wonderful 
impression made by President Giovanni 
Gronchi on the occasion of his visit. The 
editorial appeared on March 5 and is as 
follows: 

Our ITALIAN VISITORS 

The visit of President Giovanni Gronchi of 

Italy has left us with a better understand- 
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ing of him and his country. Does Mr. 
Gronchi, a Christian Democrat of the liberal 
persuasion, favor an opening .to the left as 
reported in an interview on the eve of his 
departure? We don’t know. In a speech to 
the National Press Club, he spoke of his hopes 
of further stabilizing the government by 
broadening its base. But he also gave re- 
assurance that no such move was contem- 
plated “through spurious compromise,” 
which was heartening, indeed. 

Presumably in his two White House ap- 
pointments, Mr. Gronchi enlightened Mr. 
Eisenhower further as to Italy’s domestic 
political structure. In his public addresses 
delivered in fervent musical Italian, Mr. 
Gronchi pleaded his country’s cause in the 





‘ family of nations with dignity and candor. 


He dryly acknowledged the stereotyped 
American dubiousness about Latin ability to 
cope with the complexities of modern gov- 
ernment. He invited study of Italy’s post- 
war performance, pointing out that her re- 
covery, with our help, had embraced restora- 
tion of a democratic regime, increase in 
production and the initiation of a program 
of social reform. He gently reminded the 
Congress that the income of an American 
family is 5 or 6 times that of an Italian 
family, and that political freedom means 
something less to a man with an empty 
stomach. For poorer nations, he said, mod- 
ern warmaking is “a tragic luxury.” He 
repledged Italy’s allegiance to the West, and 
whenever he could, urged a broader interpre- 
tation of the NATO pact as an instrument to 
create not only a military alliance, but also 
a real community of people. On Italy’s 
postwar record, at home and abroad, he 
asked, not for a renewal of grants but for 
loans and investment of foreign capital. 
Everything he said, in fact, was quite un- 
exceptionable. 

Mr. Gronchi himself turned out to be a 
vigorous 68-year-old man with gray hair 
brushed straight back, who made the cere- 
monial rounds in the company of his at- 
tractive wife, with a smiling good will that 
suggested enjoyment. Now he is indeed more 
than a name to us, and perhaps that in itself 
promises better understanding for the future. 





Crispus Attucks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, because March 5 was a signifi- 
cant anniversary in America’s struggle 
for freedom in the latter part of the 
18th century, I should like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
ing article published in the current edi- 
tion of the Community News, edited by 
Mr. Ralph J. Banks, of Boston: 

Crispus ATTUCKS 

The calendar of March anniversaries of 
important historical dates of our race gives 
further examples of our contributions to 
our country and to society. One of the most 
important is that of March 5, 1770. 

March 5, 1770, should be as familiar a date 


to American citizens and to lovers of lib- 
erty as is July 4. The first blood shed in 


resistance to and defiance of the mighty 
forces of tyranny and oppression took place 
on March 5, 1770, on what is known as State 
Street, Boston. 

Crispus Attucks is recognized as the leader 
of this first attack on the Redcoats sta- 
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tioned here in the heart of the citizenry; 
was the first to fall from the muskets of 
the British troops. 

With Attucks fell his white comrades: 
Samuel Maverick, James Caldwell, Samuel 
Gray, and Patrick Carr. From this sacrifice 
of various racial bloods sprung this mighty 
Nation. 

A circle of stones now marks this spot on 
State Street and Congress Streets, Boston. 
These martyrs were buried with great cere- 
monies and honors in a common grave in 
the Old Granary Burial Ground on Tremont 
Street between Park and School Streets. A 
great monument of a granite shaft with a 
bronze figure of “Revolution” has been 
erected in commemoration of this histori- 
cal event in Boston, the “Cradle of Lib- 
erty.” The funeral services and exercises 
were in old Fanuel Hall. 

The early patriots observed March 5 as an 
annual holiday, until it was supplanted by 
Independence Day, July 4. 


Proposed Amendment of the Taft-Hartley 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
need for sound, constructive amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act is becom- 
ing increasingly more apparent. On 
Monday of this week I had the privilege 
of speaking on this vital matter, with 
particular reference to S. 1269, which I 
sponsor, before the second legislative 
conference of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 
I ask unanimous consent to have my 
address on that occasion printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HoN. PaT McNAMaARA, UNITED 
States SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN, BEFORE 
THE SECOND LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE OF THE 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES Dzx- 
PARTMENT, AFL-CIO, SHERATON ParRK HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 5, 1956 


We are nearing the close of the ninth year 
following the enactment of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947, more popu- 
lariy known as the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
Labor-Management Relations Act, passed by 
the 80th Congress in 1947, became law de- 
spite President Truman's veto. This period 
of almost a decade is more than sufficient 
time for the American people to call for a 
balancing of accounts to see what has hap- 
pened and what should be done. - 

The law was enacted in the midst of great 
controversy and passion. The opponents of 
the act claimed that its object was to 
weaken or to destroy the trade unions which 
have become an indispensable support of the 
living standards of the working population 
of the United States. The supporters of 
the law claimed that the law would estab- 
lish a fair balance between labor and man- 
agement. 

The passage of the years has transferred 
the issue to this latter question of whether 
the law does indeed strike a fair balance be- 
tween labor and management. 

The belief of the opponents of the law 
that it is unfair and unworkable has not 


waned or diminished. On the contrary, the 
movement to secure substantial changes in 
the law has increased and become strength- 
ened. There is perhaps no better evidence 
of the intensity of the opinion that the 
law must be changed than this great as- 
semblage of the representatives of the Build- 
ing Trades Unions of America here in this 
hall. 

The grievous results of the Taft-Hartley 
Act on labor relations in the building and 
construction industry have caused the 
building trades department, under the lea- 
dership of your esteemed president, Dick 
Grey, to convene these national legislative 
conferences for the first time in the history 
of trade unions which include the oldest 
labor organizations in the United States. 

And I can add, from my personal experr- 
ience in this industry, that many of the most 
responsible building and construction em- 
ployers share the view of labor that this law 
is unfair, unworkable, and should be 
changed. 

The ironic fact in all this is that even 
supporters of the Taft-Hartley Act have 
come to realize that glaring inequities ex- 
ist—thus conceding the truth of charges 
responsible labor leaders have been making 
from the very outset. 

This is not just wishful thinking. It is 
a fact—and it can be proved from the volum- 
inous hearings that have been held on Taft- 
Hartley. During my talk this morning I will 
illustrate this. 

Yet—what has happened? In almost 9 
years, there have been only 2 amendments. 
One was designed to take care of a particu- 
lar situation regarding the non-Communist 
affidavit. (Of this affidavit I will have more 
to say later.) The other amendment re- 
moved the necessity for balloting on the 
union shop, aiter this whole procedure was 
shown to be patently ridiculous and worth- 
less. 

Labor wants the law changed. Taft- 
Hartley supporters say it should be changed. 
It is clearly time for action. 

Once the joint need for revision is real- 
ized, the argument moves to the changes 
necessary. But even on these, there is a 
growing area of agreement—as I will show. 

As you know, I have joined a number of 
my colleagues in the Senate of the United 
States in sponsoring S. 1269. It is my view 
that the significant merit of this bill is that 
it builds upon this measure of agreement 
regarding the changes which should be made 
in the Taft-Hartley Act. The bill also in- 
cludes certain items which continue to be 
the subject of wide difference of opinion. 
But these matters, such as the repeal of 
section 14 (b) which would invalidate the 
misnamed right-to-work laws of the 
States in the field of interstate commerce 
are, in my judgment, an absolutely vital and 
indispensable part of any minimum program 
tor relief from the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In reviewing the amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act which would be achieved by the 
enactment of S. 1269, let us turn first to 
those amendments on which there is sub- 
stantial agreement. 

Sections (a) and (b) of S. 1269 would re- 
verse the rule of the Denver Building Trades 
case. 

Organized labor has objected to the pro- 
visions of sections 8 (b) (4) (A) and (B) of 
the act, which were the basis for the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Denver Building Trades case 
holding that the picketing of an unfair job 
constituted an illegal secondary boycctt. 
These provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act are 
unjust. They destroy the immemorial right 
of union men to refuse to work by the side of 
nonunion men. Their destructive effect on 
union wage scales is evidenced by the fact 
that the nonunion employers protectde by 
the Taft-Hartley Act were paying 42', cents 
under the union scale. 
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The justice of labor’s complaint in this 
regard has been recognized. 

President Eisenhower in his message to the 
Congress of January 11, 1954, stated: 

“The prohibitions in the act against 
secondary boycotts are designed to protect 
innocent third parties from being injureg in 
labor disputes that are not their concern 
The true secondary boycott is indefensible 
and must not be permitted. The act must 
not, however, prohibit legitimate concerteg 
activities against other than innocent parties. 
I recommend that the act be clarifieq by 
making it explicit that concerted action 
against * * * an employer on a construction 
project, who, together with other employers, 
is engaged in work on the site of the project. 
will not be treated as a secondary boycott.” 

The Senate Labor Committee of the 83d 
Congress, which was organized by the Re. 
publican Party, also admitted and conceded 
the justice of Labor’s complaint against the 
Taft-Hartley Act in this regard. 

The report of that committee, dated Apri) 
15, 1954, stated, among other things, that— 

‘Where two or more employers are ep- 
gaged in operations on the site of a single 
construction project, each performing some 
phase of the work necessary for the comple- 
tion of the project, be it a building a bridge, 
a tunnel, or some other structure, it cannot 
be justifiably maintained that they stand in 
a strictly neutral relationship to each other, 
Rather, despite their existence as legally in- 
dependent entities, they must be regarded 
realistically as partners in a single joint or 
common enterprise in which the individual 
interests of each are necessarily dependent on 
the success of the undertaking as a whole, 
In such a situation the committee believes 
that a labor dispute originating between one 
of these employers and his employees in fact 
constitutes a dispute with all of the employ- 
ers just as if all were copartners in the legal 
sense in a single business enterprise. It, 
therefore, approved an amendment permit- 
ting the union representing the employees 
of the employer primarily engaged in the 
dispute to extend its economic pressure to 
any or all of the other employers working on 
the same project at the common site without 
thereby violating the provisions of the act's 
ban on secondary boycotts, provided that the 
union involved in the pirmary dispute was 
not otherwise acting unlawfully or in viola- 
tion of the terms of an existing valid collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. The effect of 
this amendment would be to overrule the 
holding of the United States Supreme Court 
in NLRB v. Denver Building and Constriu- 
tion Trades Council et al. (341 U. S. 676, 
71 Sup. Ct. 943, June 1951.)” 

Although these expressions in favor of this 
and other amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act were uttered about 2 years ago, they were 
not carried into action in the form of amend- 
ments enacted into laws. 

It was the purpose of the sponsors of § 
1269, which was introduced last year, and 
which will be before the Congress this year, 
to provide the means for putting into actual 
efiect the expressions which have been made 
in favor of this and other amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Section .(C) of S. 1269, which we are 
sponsoring, would validate the prehire con- 
tract in the building and construction In- 
dustry and cut down the 30-day grace period 
in union-shop agreements to 7 days. 

The justice of labor’s complaints on these 
matters in the present law again cannot be 
denied. 

An examination of the report of the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee in the 83d Congress, 2d 
session, to which I have previously referred, 
and which, as you will recall, was organized 
by the Republican Party, contains the fol- 
lowing interesting language admitting 
labor’s contention of inequitable treatment 
of the building and construction unions: 

“Although the average length of individ- 
ual employment with a single employer [oF 
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h industries (including one building 
uction industry) is unknown, it 
js universally admitted that a ea number 
¢ employces in certain industries average 
: than 30 days of continuous employment 
ae ‘ single employer. As a result, the 
“ sion of the Taft-Hartley Act which per- 
se employers and unions to enter into 
mi iective-bargaining agreements requiring 
vvembership in the union within 30 days is 
seaarl ineffective with respect to such em- 
nloyees. This means that the unions which 
represent them, although still subject to all 
the sanctions which flow from a violation of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, are nevertheless denied 
one of the substantial benefits which the act 
confers on labor unions generally.” 

In connection with the building and con- 
struction industry particularly, there are 
other disadvantages which the unions in that 
industry suffer without any compensating 
relief from the act’s sanctions. For example, 
the possession by a union of a board cer- 
tification as to the exclusive bargaining rep- 
resentative of all the employees in an appro- 
priate unit confers advantages and protec- 
tions which recognition without a certifica- 
tim does not confer. A union enjoying a 
certification is protected against certain 
forms of raiding by rival unions which an 
uncertified union, even when recognized by 
the employer, is not. 

“But experience has shown tkat it is vir- 
tually impossible for unions in the building 
and construction industry to secure certifica- 
tion by the Board.” 

The Senate Labor Committee of the 83d 
Congress also conceded the unworkability of 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act in 
connection with pre-hire contracts: 

“There is a further aspect of the building 
and construction industry, peculiar to it, 
which received much of the committee’s at- 
tention. Both employers and employees in 
the industry are highly organized into as- 
sociation and unions. Numerous employers 
utilize the unions as the only source of skilled 
labor in many of the areas in which they 
operate. Each employer obtains contracts on 
the basis of competitive bidding. It is ob- 
vious that before a bid is submitted the em- 
ployer must estimate his cost, including his 
labor costs, if his bid is to be realistic. Un- 
certainty leads either to overestimation and 
hence higher construction costs, or to im- 
properly low bids whieh result in losses in- 
stead of profits, and frequently in unful- 
filled contracts. 

“The only way in which many employers 
can properly estimate their labor costs in the 
building and construction industry is to 
enter into coliective-bargaining agreements 
with the appropriate craft unions before the 
work is begun or a single employee has been 
hired. But under the act’s requirement that 
exclusive collective-bargaining contracts can 
lawfully be concluded only if the union 
represents a majority of the employees in an 
appropriate unit, employers in the industry 
are precluded from entering into such neces- 
sary prehire agreements. (Chicago Freight 
Car & Parts Company (83 NLRB 1163, June 
1949); Guy F. Atkinson Co. (90 NLRB 143, 
June 1950) ).” 

President Eisenhower’s message of January 

ll, 1954 also recommended relief with re- 
spect to the 30-day grace period and pre-hire 
contracts. Again, I wish to emphasize that 
S. 1269 furnishes the opportunity to trans- 
late these words into action. 
Section (d) of S. 1269 would delete the pro- 
Visions of the Taft-Hartley Act providing 
for mandatory injunctions against labor. 
This iS a matter which affects all of labor 
eluding the building trades. 

Labor has complained that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act is one-sided and unfair in providing 
that an injunction must be sought against 
trade unions whenever a complaint issues 
aleging violation of the secondary boycott 
Provisions of the act, but no similar provi- 
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sion is made for mandatory injunctions 
against employers. 

This inequity was conceded by the Senate 
Labor Committee of the 83d Congress to be 
deserving of relief. The committee state- 
ment on this point reads as follows: 

“It therefore seemed to the committee en- 
tirely equitable that the disparity in treat- 
ment of unions and employers in connection 
with the issuance of injunctions be elimi- 
nated by repealing section 10 (1) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act which requires 
the Board to seek an injunction wherever it 
issues a complaint alleging a violation of the 
secondary boycott provisions of the act, but 
retaining the provisions of section 10 (j) 
which gives the Board discretion to seek an 
injunction in any unfair labor practice al- 
legedly committed by either an employer or 
a union.” 

There remained for consideration two im- 
portant and necessary amendments in S. 1269 
as to which the supporters of the law should 
agree, but as to which the record of their 
position is, to putit mildly, somewhat 
unclear. 

I refer to section (c) of S. 1269 which 
would, among other things, validate job re- 
ferrals in the building industry, and author- 
ize provisions in building agreements provid- 
ing for minimum training, apprenticeship, 
or experience qualifications for employment, 
and also providing for priorities in employ- 
ment based upon objective factors. I also 
refer to section (e) of S. 1269 which would 
invalidate the misnamed §right-to-work 
laws in the field of interstate commerce. 

With respect to the matter of job referrals, 
employment qualifications and priority in 
opportunities for employment, it was the po- 
sition of the late Martin P. Durkin, a great 
Secretary of Labor and my good friend, that 
he had the agreement of President Eisen- 
hower on these proposed amendments, as 
well as a number of other substantial 
changes in the act. It would do little good 
to revive the controversy over whether the 
President did agree or did not agree to the 
contents of the draft message which was 
published in the Wall Street Journal on 
August 3, 1953. 

It is an established fact that the present 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act relating 
to union security are completely unworkable 
in the building and construction industry. 
They constitute a prolific source of unfair 
labor practice charges and back pay awards 
against both employers and labor organiza- 
tions in the industry. The amendments 
proposed in section (C) of S. 1269 represent 
a modest effort to introduce a more practi- 
cal and realistic approach in resolving this 
problem. 

I would now like to turn to the question 
of State right-to-work laws and the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

You know that 18 States have enacted 
laws under the misleading slogan of right to 
work which actually are intended to weaken 
or destroy the collective bargaining power of 
trade unions. You also know that these laws 
can operate in the field of interstate com- 
merce only because of the language of sec- 
tion 4 (b) of the act, which makes State 
laws prohibiting or regulating union secu- 
rity superior to the Federal law on this sub- 

ect. 
, These State laws have been condemned 
by the present Secretary of Labor who has 
urged their repeal by the State legislatures. 
The Secretary has not lent his support, how- 
ever, to the effort of the labor movement to 
repeal section 14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and thus invalidate State right-to- 
work laws in the field of interstate com- 
merce. 

The record shows, moreover, that in 1952 

the late Senator Taft himself was_ not 
silent on this subject. He sponsored and 


pushed through to passage in the Senate 
S. 1973 which contained a provision repeal- 
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ing section 14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
insofar as the building and construction 
industry is concerned. This bill, however, 
was not reached for a vote by the House. 
You will be interested to know that RicHarp 
Nixon, then Senator from California, also 
sponsored S. 1973 which would have re- 
pealed section 14 (b) in the building trades. 

Now 8S. 1269 furnishes a real opportunity 
for those who sponsored and voted for the 
repeal of section 14 (b) in 1952 to reaffirm 
their position in 1956. If enough Senators 
and Representatives can be persuaded to 
follow in the footsteps of the sponsors of S. 
1973, the great evils of the so-called right-to- 
work laws can be corrected by the enactment 
of S. 1269. 

Before leaving the Taft-Hartley Act, I 
would like to mention another bill, S. 3187, 
which I introduced last month. This bill 
would repeal the section of the act requiring 
labor officials to sign non-Communist affida- 
vits. This section, I admit, whether it is 
in or out of the act, has no material effect on 
unions and their members. But it has long 
been infuriating to me that union Officials 
must be singled out and made, in effect, sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

Here, again, we have this same strange lip 
service that supporters of Taft-Hartley pay 
to proposed amendments—and again no ac- 
tion. In the same proposed amendments of 
Martin Durkin, which apparently had Eisen- 
hower approval, the affidavit was called, “not 
only discriminatory, but also ineffective.” 
Later still, the President thought he could 
temper the eifect on union leaders by re- 
quiring employers also to sign such affida- 
vits. 

I also wish to make a brief comment on 
S. 1285, which proposes amendments to the 
Davis-Bacon Act. This bill, which I have 
joined in sponsoring, will be discussed in de- 
tail by subsequent speakers. It is my view 
that if the Davis-Bacon Act is not to become 
obsolete and ineffective, the amendments 
proposed by S. 1285 are necessary to bring 
this law, which was first enacted in 1931, up 
to date with the economic conditions of 1956. 

Repeated references here to the quotes of 
the Republican members of the administra- 
tion and of the Senate Labor Committee are 
called to your attention at this time because 
I am hopeful that when you make your visits 
to the Hill you will remind them or their 
successors in the 84th Congress of these 
longstanding promises. I can give you as- 
surance that the members of my party on the 
labor committee will do more than a fair 
share in passing your bills at this session, and 
with a reasonable amount of support from 
the other side of the aisle, this legislation 
will pass. 

It has been a real pleasure to speak with 
my friends in the building trades. And I 
wish to take this opportunity to pay a trib- 
ute to the quiet, effective, and continuous 
work of the president of the Building Trades 
Department and his colleagues on the execu- 
tive council in explaining your problems to 
Members of Congress. 








United States Fishing Industry Alarmed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an action. 
taken by our South American sister 
countries late last month which could 
affect this country most adversely if 
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finally adopted and implemented. When 
its full implications are understood by 
our people and particularly by the fish- 
ing industry of this country, I am sure 
that the reaction will be tremendous in 
its scope. The Inter-American Council 
of Jurists, meeting in Mexico City, 
adopted by a vote of 15 to 1 with 5 ab- 
stentions a resolution dealing with the 
legal extent of territorial waters and re- 
lated matters to which the United States 
was compelled to take strong exception. 
Indeed, ours was the only vote cast 
against this resolution, although several 
of our neighbor states in Latin Amer- 
ica who voted for it also felt compelled 
to enter serious reservations. The reso- 
lution in question asserted the right of 
states to lay claim to large stretches of 
the open sea off their coasts. Some of 
these states already claim an area 200 
miles wide. 

The United States regards this action 
as unsound in substance, and also ob- 
jects to the procedures followed in put- 
ting it over without the deliberation and 
careful study which such a highly com- 
plex subject deserves. 

In the first place, the jurists exceeded 
the instructions of their parent body, the 
Organization of American States. They 
had been requested specifically to con- 
duct preparatory studies on the ques- 
tion of the high-séas regime, fisheries 
conservation and related matters, for the 
use of the hemispheric conference on 
Conservation of Natural Resources, the 
Continental Shelf and Oceanic Waters, 
which convenes at Ciudad Trujillo the 
15th of this month. They went far be- 
yond these terms of reference in at- 
tempting to assert a set of principles 
which ignore existing international law 
on this subject, and set aside the tradi- 
tional doctrine of freedom of the seas 
which the United States and other mari- 
time nations have supported for many 
years. 

I do not think it is profitable to dwell 
on the Mexico City action any further 
now, because it is water over the dam, 
and while we may regret what was done 
there, it is much more constructive to 
look ahead. 

At the Ciudad Trujillo conference 
the American Republics will have be- 
fore them a heavy agenda for discus- 
sion, ranging through a number of eco- 
nomic, legal and scientific questions re- 
lated to the regime of the high seas and 
the continental shelf. Of particular 
interest will be the discussions which 
are scheduled on the subject of fish- 
eries conservation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. I am informed that the United 
States delegation is going to the con- 
ference prepared to sit down with our 
sister republics and discuss ways in 
which we can improve and strengthen 
our conservation programs in this field, 
for the benefit not just of any one coun- 
try, but for all the peoples of the 
Americas. 

United States cooperation in these 
programs is of course nothing new. The 
record will show that over the years we 
have taken leadership in many ways to 
protect the resources of the seas in such 
a way that they are exploited so as to 
yield the greatest benefit to the great- 
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est possible number of people. How- 
ever, we should make it clear at Ciudad 
Trujillo that exclusive claims to owner- 
ship of these resources do not contrib- 
ute to effective conservation. We are 
not impressed by arguments that it is 
necessary for a country to claim owner- 
ship of 200 miles of ocean off its coast 
in order to prevent over-fishing. The 
way to gocd conservation lies through 
international agreements based on 
sound, scientific findings and strictly 
enforced. 

Nor do we consider it practical for 
countries to lay claim in these times to 
large areas of the sea which they are 
not in a position to police, or to defend 
from possible aggression. Such policies 
endanger the security not alone of the 
countries which support them, but of 
the entire community of free nations. 

Indeed, the entire question of the 
rights and obligations of nations in this 
field is too broad in its full, total impli- 
cations to be settled at a regional meet- 
ing. It is a world problem, and de- 
serves to be considered at that level. 

Nevertheless, the United States dele- 
gation at Ciudad Trujillo will, I am cer- 
tain, sit down with the other nations of 
our hemisphere to seek just and reason- 
able solutions to these complex problems 
in a friendly and cooperative spirit. 

We do not intend to impose our will 
on others, nor do we intend to be im- 
posed on ourselves. The record of the 
United States in the field of inter- 
American cooperation and mutual as- 
sistance is a clear one. Our sister na- 
tions to the south are aware of this, and 
I am sure that they will wish to recon- 
sider in the light of more careful and 
broader study the ill-advised and im- 
petuous action which was taken at 
Mexico City. They can count on our 
friendly collaboration in working out 
solutions to these common problems of 
our community of nations, and I am 
sure we can count on theirs no less. 


Ellis Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to provide for the 
conveyance of Ellis Island to the State 
of New York, its original owner, so that 
the existing facilities consisting of real 
and personal property may be put toa 
sane and sensible as well as a constructive 
and needed use, namely, as a clinic to 
provide for the reception, care, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation of chronic alco- 
holics and narcotic addicts. As Iam sure 
you know, facilities of this nature are in 
short supply, and the need for them in 
the New York City area is especially 
great. 

Some weeks ago, a dispute relating to 
the ownership of Ellis Island as between 
the States of New York and New Jersey 
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developed into a jocular siege by Ney 
Jersey partisans who formed 9 landine 
party that traveled from the nearby Ney 
Jersey shore to the island in the hope of 
establishing jurisdiction over the island 
Their attempt at least highlighted th. 
importance of the island; the only Te. 
maining question is where the para. 
mount interest lies. 

Ellis Island has been ahandoned by the 
Immigration Service and is now jn the 
hands of the General Services Adminis. 
tration, to be disposed of as surplus Gov. 
ernment property. For this disposition 
to take place properly, it is necessary to 
glean from the history of my State, New 
York, and from the laws of the States of 
New York and New Jersey, each of which 
has manifested a desire to utilize this 
property, all the facts relating to the 
original ownership of the island. 

Ellis Island, which has at various times 
been known as Oyster Island, Bucking 
Island, and Gibbet Island, acquired its 
present name from an owner, Samuel 
Ellis, a New Yorker. 

The charter of the city of New York. 
granted in 1730, used two of the above 
names in describing the limits of the 
city, to wit, ‘‘and from thence to runa 
line across the North River so as to in. 
clude Nutten Island, Bedlow’s Island, 
Bucking Island, and the Oyster Island.” 

In 1800 the New York Legislature 
passed an act which ceded jurisdiction 
over Oyster, Bedloe’s, and Governors 
Islands to the United States—Laws of 
New York, 23d session, chapter 6—and 
in 1808 a further act was passed author- 
izing the Governor of New York to pur- 
chase Ellis Island from its owners in 
order to cede jurisdiction over it, along 
with other islands and territories in the 
same area, to the United States for the 
purpose of erecting fortifications for the 
defense of the port of New York—Laws 
of New York, 31st session, chapter 51. 
This cession of the island is evidenced in 
.McKinney’s Consolidated Laws, State 
Laws, section 22-3: 

Title and jurisdiction to the following 
described tracts or parcels of land have been 
ceded to the United States by this State: 

Three islands in New York Harbor: Three 
certain islands in and about the harbor of 
New York, viz. Bedloe’s Island, and Ellis of 
Oyster Island, bounded on all sides by the 
waters of the Hudson River. 


In addition to these evidences of own- 
ership by New York, a board of commis- 
sioners was appointed by the States of 
New York and New Jersey in 1833 to 
establish the jurisdiction and territorial 
limits of the two States. Their agree- 
ment, which was affirmed by Congress 
under the compact clause—act of June 
28, 1834, Fourth United States Statutes 
at Large, page 709—states the general 
boundary in its first article and in the 
second article declares: 

The State of New York shall retain its 
present jurisdiction of and over Bedloe’s and 
Ellis Islands; and shall also retain exclu 
sive jurisdiction of and over islands lying 2 
the waters above mentioned and now under 
the jurisdiction of that State. 


This identical language is contained in 
the present laws of both New York—Mc- 
Kinney’s Consolidated Laws, State Laws, 
section 7—and New Jersey—New JerseY 
Statutes Annotated, section 52: 28-3. 
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prior ownership by New York would 
therefore appear to be conclusively es- 
tablished. 

Should this bill become law, a great 
humanitarian service will be rendered. 
Facilities will be made available to aid 
in the fight against narcotic addiction 
and alcoholism. That fight will, under 
this bill, have an appropriate battlefield. 
surely the Congress can lend its support 
to help combat these diseases when such 
a golden opportunity has arisen. All 
that is sought is the return of this prop- 
erty to the State which originally saw 
fit to donate it to the Federal Govern- 
ment. I hope that this legislation will 
commend itself to the House of Repre- 


sentatives. 





Speech of Father Patrick J. Nagle, Assist- 
ant Pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, 
Washington, D. C., at First Friday Club 
Luncheon, Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on Friday, March 2, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a speech of Father 
Patrick J. Nagle, assistant pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Washington, D. C., 
at First Friday Club luncheon, Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Friday, 
March 2, 1956. 


Father Nagle’s speech was eloquently 
delivered and well received on the birth- 
day of our Holy Father Pope Pius XII. 


The speech follows: 


Embracing the whole of your grandfather’s 
lifetime, and your life and mine to the pres- 
ent moment, the Holy See has been blessed 
with great Pontiffs, that is to say, from the 
Pontificate of Leo XIII to the Pontificate of 
the now reigning sovereign Pontiff, Pope Pius 
XII, God has endowed His Church with holy 
and learned Pontiffs whose primary object 
is the restoring of all things to Christ. 

Thus, in the Pontificate of Pope Leo XIII, 
we see not so much reformation as the restor- 
ing of man’s rights; the right of the laborer 
and the employer, with Christian equity, 
which the Rerum Novarum demands to a 
just day's work for a just day’s pay. Pope 
Leo XIII emphasized the most cardinal of 
all virtues—justice. Or as we say, quid pro 
quo. The proper balance of the scales be- 
tween the hired and the hirer, the Christian 
code of labor. 

The Pontificate of St. Pius K embraces 
the charity of Christ. For it looks to the 
love of mankind and the love of God, and 
sees in St. Pius X the first of the Popes 
Officially declared a saint in so many cen- 
turies, 

The Pontificate of Benedict XV, though 
very short, emphasizes the fact that a man 
in a short while can do so much. For what 
the church had hoped for for centuries came 
about and the conflict of so many laws was 
done away with with the Code of Canon Law. 
Perhaps the greatest code of law ever known 
to mankind—a model of the succinct ap- 
Proach to man’s dealings with one another 
&nd principally his dealings with God. 
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The Pontificate of Pius XI restored to the 
church the strength and vigor of the truly 
intellectual giant. His encyclicals ring with 
a clurity of a St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
brilliant expression of a St. Augustine. 

The Pontificate of Pius XII is, it would 
seem to me, the restoring of the Catholic 
mind to its proper position—that the mass 
is everything. I know not of how future his- 
torians will write of him, but I feel that 
his Pontificate which sounded the Keynote of 
peace and so far has never enjoyed it, directs 
man to the one source of all peace—Christ 
and the holy sacrifice of the mass. 

As I think of Pius XII, two pictures of him 
come to mind. The one, when the Nazis 
came to seize him when he was Papal Nuncio 
to Germany. The quiet answer of Cardinal 
Pacelli that they wait a moment and then 
his appearance in all the robes of his office 
and his simple direct command, “You may 
take me now”; and their falling back as if 
in the presence of God’s holy and annointed 
one. This scene calls to mind that moment 
when Christ escaped from the tomb, and 
those who came to see him fell to the ground 
at the divine astonishment of God’s holy 
presence. 

The other picture of Pius XII which comes 
most frequently to my mind is that of the 
Holy Father with his arms outstretched as 
if to embrace the whole world. To me, this 
picture of our Holy Father seems to connote 
this thought: “Come to me for I am the 
vicar of Christ on earth. I am the head of 
Christ’s Church which is Catholic—the home 
of all, one unflinching in doctrine, the 
same today, yesterday, and tomorrow; holy, 
for in the outstretched arms of Christ upon 
the cross is the saving grace of all mankind; 
apostolic, for this Church was established 
by God and is kept alive by Pope, bishop, and 
priest. It is the first and the last friend of 
all mankind. It is Christ in the midst of 
all men. And I, the servant of the servants 
of God, am the vicar here on earth.” 

This then is our prayer on the 80th birth- 
day of our Holy Father, “God spare him a 
long, long day.” 





Sherman Adams, “Forgotten Man” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON HAYWORTH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article by 
Thomas L. Stokes, from the Evening Star 
of March 6, 1956. 

SHERMAN ADAMS, “FORGOTTEN MAN’’—NEW 
ENGLANDER WHO Loves His Work, HE’s 
CALLED CROSS BETWEEN TRUMAN AND COOL- 
IDGE 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

We have a “forgotten man” around here. 

Not of the sort who became a political ex- 
hibit for the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Ours does not fit the Roosevelt connotation, 
which was ecOnomic; for he is neither un- 
housed, unfed, unshod, or unhorsed, but does 
very well in all of those departments. Nor 
would he like any association with Mr. Roo- 
sevelt or any of his works, being a thorough 
and earnest Republican of New England up<- 
bringing. 

He is housed mostly in the White House, 
in fact. Or at least he spends about 12 hours 
of the day there, beginning at 7:30 a. m. be= 
fore the dew is off the grass, or the frost is 
off the pumpkin, or the early bird is sneaking 
up on the witless worm, 
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We are speaking, if you hadn’t guessed it, 
about the flint-faced—and some politicians 
will say flint-hearted—Sherman Adams who 
reminds some who knew them both of that 
other New Englander, Calvin Coolidge of 
Vermont, who also spent some time here in 
the White House. Sherman Adams can look, 
too, as if he had been “weaned on a pickle,” 
when he is crossed, as was said of Mr. Coolidge 
by Alice Roosevelt Longworth. 

It’s high time somebody celebrated Sher- 
man Adams, figuratively the hired man 
about the White House, the man of all work. 
As assistant to the President, he carries the 
load for him and for several weeks while the 
President was ill was in real truth Acting 
President and Chief Executive in all but 
name. If there is a second Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, there we may expect him again 
at the same stand, down every morning be- 
fore the light comes up over Washington 
Monument in our bleak winter days, still 








taking the load off the President. A work- 
horse he is. 
He never gets out to play golf. He never 


gets a week or 10 days off during the working 
season to go to Key West or south Georgia. 
He never gets to shoot any birds. Nor ride 
a tractor, nor look a gift steer in the mouth, 
nor paint a picture. Nor be the hero of 
Robert Montgomery Presents. 

No, he just does the work. As a conse- 
quence, however, he knows more about what 
goes on in Government than anybody in this 
administration. In that respect he recalls 
Harry Truman whom Sherman Adams 
matches in the long hours spent on the job 
and the careful attention to detail as well as 
to the major events. 

Because of that, there is a question occa- 
sionally raised in groups where there is dis- 
cussion of the possibility that Vice President 
NIxOoN may be yanked from second place on 
the 1956 ticket and talk about who might be 
substituted: 

“Why not Sherman Adams? 
the work around here anyhow.” 

There are, of course, good reasons why 
there is little chance of Sherman Adams 
getting a job out front. Vice President 
Nrxon has a squatter’s right on his post and 
may prove a tough customer for anyone who 
would try to shoehorn him out of it. But, 
beyond that, Sherman Adams will be needed 
where he is now in event of a second Eisen- 
hower administration because he knows how 
to run the works, and that’s done best from 
within the White House. 

Furthermore, it is likely that he would 
be unhappy as Vice President because there 
is not in that post enough regular, day-by- 
day work of the kind on which Sherman 
Adams thrives. The Vice Presidency is nor- 
mally—except in such emergencies as we had 
until the President got well—a customer's 
man type of assignment which often calls 
in its ceremonial chores for the outstretched 
hand, the person’s beneficent, fixed smile 
and unction, small talk and the gift of gab 
which is not exactly Sherman Adams’ style. 

Another obstacle to any job on which poli- 
ticians have to be consulted is that Sherman 
Adams has made himself unpopular with 
many of that breed in his role of “No” man 
at the White House, which sometimes be- 
comes the role of hatchet man to lop off 
heads of those who get into trouble. 

How powerful a figure Sherman Adams 
has made of himself—and all, indeed, with 
the complete approval of the President—is 
indicated by the criticism that so much 
power should not reside in an official whom 
the public cannot get at, and who cannot 
be called to account by Congress without 
the specific, personal consent of the Presi- 
dent. This criticism arose when Sherman 
Adams directed the “regency” that ran the 
Government during the President’s illness, 
and that experience is cited by those who 
want to spell out in law just where authority 
lies and how it is to be exercised in case a 
President becomes incapacitated, 


He does all 
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Sherman Adams won his reward as right- 
hand man to the President because he had 
much to do with the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration being here at all. That takes us 
back to his management of the successful 
Eisenhower primary campaign in his own 
State of New Hampshire just 4 years ago. 
That’s where it all started. 


Baltimore’s Stake in the Pan American 
Application 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several months there have been 
hearings before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as to which commercial air car- 
rier shall provide additional service to 
Miami in the so-called Northeast-Flor- 
ida proceedings. 

I have been advised by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board this morning that they 
certainly hope to reach a decision in the 
matter in the next month and a half, 
or possibly earlier. Now that we are 
coming down toward the wire in these 
proceedings, it appears that the deci- 
sion rests between two airlines—North- 
east and Pan American World Airways. 

Baltimore and the State of Maryland 
have unqualifiedly endorsed the Pan 
American application for a variety of 
reasons. But one of the big reasons is 
that Pan American, if certified, has in- 
dicated its willingness to serve Wash- 
ington and Baltimore through Friend- 
ship Airport. Northeast, if certified, 
proposes to serve the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington area out of Washington National 
Airport. As everybody knows, the fa- 
cilities at the Washington National Air- 
port are now dangerously overcrowded. 
We are all familiar with this situation 
and, as you know, various sites have 
been presented in the past to the Con- 
gress as the locations for the construc- 
tion of a new airport. I have particu- 
larly in mind the serious consideration 
that was given to Burke, Va., which was 
effectively blocked by the Congress 
chiefly because it was a nonessential 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ money 
considering the fact we have excellent 
facilities at Friendship Airport ready 
and available to serve Washington’s 
overflow traffic. This project, despite 
its previous defeat and the strong ob- 
jections to it by the residents of the 
Burke area, has recently been revived 
and appears to be making some head- 
way on the Senate side. 

With respect to air transportation, 
Baltimore has a peculiar problem. Con- 
sidered in its own right, its size and eco- 
nomic importance, would justify an air 
service to and from its airport many 
times greater than that which it now 
receives. However, the prestige and the 
political importance of the National 
Capital, together with Baltimore’s prox- 
imity to it, results in Baltimore’s legiti- 
mate needs for air transportation being 
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disregarded to a great extent, with cor- 
responding loss to Baltimore’s economic 
and cultural development. An oppor- 
tunity has now presented itself with 
the application of Pan American World 
Airways, whereby Baltimore can make 
a start toward the correction of this 
situation. Further, other than expend- 
ing so many millions of dollars for an 
airport at Burke which may be obsolete 
in 5 or 6 years, or making use of one of 
the military airports located between 
Washington and Baltimore, as has been 
suggested and which would be very dan- 
gerous, I believe sincerely the only rea- 
sonable solution to this situation is one 
which I have long advocated. This 
would be to have the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and other interested agencies 
consider Washington and Baltimore as 
a common area so far as air transporta- 
tion is concerned with Friendship Air- 
port placed on the same basis as Na- 
tional Airport for the purpose of serving 
this common area and with a logical 
division of airline schedules between the 
two. 

The Baltimore Sun of March 6 car- 
ried a forceful editorial entitled ‘‘Balti- 
more’s Stake in the Pan American Ap- 
plication,’ which I invite every Member 
of this body to read carefully. _Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
this editorial in the Recorp: 

BALTIMORE’S STAKE IN THE PAN AMERICAN 

APPLICATION 


Mayor D’Alesandro and Governor Mc- 
Keldin have recently endorsed the applica- 
tion of Pan American World Airways in the 
so-called Northeast-Florida proceedings. But 
it must be said that their endorsement did 
scant justice to the merits of the Pan Amer- 
ican application. 

These proceedings, before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, have to do with the certifica- 
tion of another carrier for service between 
the Northeast and certain Florida points. 
This is the most heavily traveled air service 
in the world, and is at present the monopoly 
of two carriers. A third is needed. The 
question is who the third carrier should be, 
the principal contenders being Northeast 
Airlines and Pan American. 

Northeast proposes to serve the Baltimore- 
Washington area out of Washington Airport. 
It would add nothing to the flying schedule 
now available out of Friendship. Pan Amer- 
ican proposes to serve the Washington- 
Baltimore area from Friendship Field. It 
would thus provide substantial additions to 
present Friendship services. For that reason, 
the Pan American application has a special 
interest for Baltimore and Maryland—the 
point which the mayor and the Governor 
chiefly emphasized. 

But the Pan American application has 
other merits that have so far not had very 
much emphasis. 

Pan American is this country’s pioneer 
Overseas carrier. For its overseas service it 
has terminals already established at Miami, 
in the South; at Boston, in the Northeast; 
and at New York. Jhat it proposes to do, if 
certified, is to link these already established 
terminals. Its service would be not only an 
Atlantic coast service from the Northeast to 
Florida, but would become an integral part 
of the extensive Pan American network of 
flights to Latin America in one direction and 
Europe in the other. 

The advantages of such an integrated 
domestic and international service are many. 
For one thing, Baltimore for the first time 
would have truly international flights both 
to Latin American points and to Europe 
originating at Friendship Field. The slarting 
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service would consist of one through flight 
to Europe daily and another through flight 
to Latin America actually Originating jp 
Baltimore, plus four additional flights orig. 
inating north of Baltimore or south of 
Baltimore but taking on through Passengers 
at Friendship. Pan American has stg. 
that within a year this internationa] through 
service would be doubled. . 

There are other immense advantages, For 
the first time, industrial Baltimore woylg 
have the advantage of through air cargo 
service from Friendship Field to both Eyro. 
pean and Latin American points. At present 
there is no such service. Studies have shown 
that a large foreign air cargo business does 
originate in Baltimore—but must first pe 
shipped by surface to New York or Miami be. 
fore taking to the air. 

Another argument for the Pan American 
application is that, since its European traf. 
fic is at peak in the summer months, it has 
already available both the aircraft and the 
fiying personnel to provide ample service dur. 
ing the Northeast-Florida peak period in the 
winter months. 

A final and not inconsiderable advantage 
is that by rounding out its operations by 
certification for the Northeast-Florida run, 
Pan American could develop operating econ- 
omies sufficient to reduce its Federal Goy- 
ernment subsidy by around $8 million a year, 
Profit on its Northeast-Florida service would 
under the law be applied directly to a re- 
duction of subsidy. 

The provision of more Friendship-to-Flor- 
ida flights is important, of course. But the 
Pan American case for certification as the 
third Northeast-Florida carrier rests on a 
great deal more than that. 


A Salute to the United States Secret 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “A Salute to the United States 
Secret Service,” published in the Bing- 
hamton (N. Y.) Sun of February 18, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

A SALUTE TO THE UNITED STATES SECRET 

SERVICE 


In these hectic days of life at a fast tempo 
he public seldom finds time to pause and 
give an appreciative thought to some of its 
more deserving agencies of Federal Govern- 
ment. Of these none is more worthy of pub- 
lic respect’ and commendation than the 
highly efficient United States Secret Service, 
unostentatiously operating under its equally 
highly efficient head, Chief U. E. Baughman. 
First organized in 1865, the Secret Service 
now has less than 300 agents, operating from 
56 field offices throughout the country. It 
can well be said that, personally, Chief 
Baughman aptly typifies the Secret Service 
over which he exercises command—modest, 
intelligent, capable, quiet but with wide- 
awake alertness. He and his Secret Service 
never reach for publicity, never seek the 
headlines. It is enough for them that they 
do their job well in protecting the life of the 
President and safeguarding Government cur- 
rency and securities. 
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Chief Baughman did not get his present 
position through any pull or personal con- 
nections. He came up the tough way, 
h the ranks by many years of hard 
work and able service. Every day he gives 
the taxpayers much more than their money’s 
Under him, every agent must be a 
cialist in his work. 
on a aeol investigator is not enough— 
, secret Service agent must be much more 
than that. He has to be constantly alert, 
with the fast reflexes of an expert boxer. He 
must be something of a psychologist, able 
to make & lightning analysis of a person in 
one quick glance. And in the Secret Serv- 
{ce, every Man from Chief Baughman down 
is obligated by an unwritten rule to volun- 
ter instantly for sudden death, if need be, 
asa regular part of the daily work; to inter- 
his body unhesitatingly at any time to 
shield the President from a would-be assas- 
sin’s bullet. No other Government agency 
demands this supreme requirement of its 
employees. 

Yet Secret Service agents receive no more 
pay from a seemingly unappreciative Uncle 
Sam than do ordinary investigators in other 
les demanding Government positions. The 
starting pay for a Secret Service agent is 
only $4,525 a year—the same as the general 
run of Government investigators. FBI 
agents start at $5,915. 

It does seem that in the annual $65 bil- 
lion budget our Government could fing 
a little extra pay for our 300 competent and 
faithful Secret Service agents. It is com- 
forting to know that our President's health 
is being looked after by the best skilled 
medical specialists in the country. It is also 
comforting to know that the safety of his 
person is being looked after by equally skilled 
specialists in the safety field—Chief U. E. 
Baughman and his United States Secret Serv- 
ice men. 





Address by Hon. Richard M. Simpson, of 
Pennsylvania, Before the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, February 23, 
1956 


=XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
by Hon. RicHarp M. Simpson, of Penn- 
sylvania, before the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce on February 23, 1956: 

Federal finances which make up the spend- 
ing, taxing, and debt policies of our National 
Government have been the subject of con- 
siderable misrepresentation these past 3 
years. Those in Government and out who 
are dedicated to the principle of free Federal 
Spending and inequitable Federal taxation as 
& panacea for all of our public and private 
Problems would have you believe that the 
Present administration is running a govern- 
ment of and for special interests. 

Of course, it is not so. And I welcome this 
opportunity to set the record straight on 
What this administration and the Congress 
have accomplished in restoring fiscal respon- 
sibility at the national level and in making 
more equitable our burden of Federal taxes. 

The Eisenhower administration took office 
na platform which called for reduced Gov- 
ernment spending, reduced taxes, and the 
achievement of a balanced budget. After I 
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have cited the record of accomplishment to- 
ward these goals I think you will agree that 
the administration has lived up to its 
promises. 

Let me describe some of the steps this ad- 
ministration has taken to regain financial 
stability while maintaining a balance be- 
tween desirable fiscal and budgetary man- 
agement, a sound and effective program of 
national security, and a strong and expand- 
ing economy. 

The principal goals of the administration’s 
fiscal and budgetary management have been 
and continue to be reductions in Govern- 
ment spending and taxes and the achieve- 
ment of a balanced budget which is now ex- 
pected both in 1956 and 1957. 

The administration believes—and I cer- 
tainly concur—that the Government should 
spend no more of the people’s money than 
is necessary to discharge its responsibility 
to the people. We do not believe that the 
way to strengthen the Nation is to spend 
the people’s money for them. 

We do believe that more progress and 
sounder progress will result from leaving the 
largest possible share of our national income 
in the hands of individuals to make their 
own countless decisions as to what they 
will spend, what they will save, and what 
they will invest. And we are going to need 
greater and greater amounts in the hands of 
those who are willing to make risk invest- 
ments if we are to continue our historic 
rate of growth. 

For the coming fiscal year the administra- 
tion expects expenditures to rise about $114 
billion with most of the increase being for 
the Department of Defense. I believe, how- 
ever, that we shall be able to make enough 
reductions in the Congress to keep 1957 
spending at the 1956 level. 

Let me take a minute to examine with you 
the deficit picture over the past 3 years. It 
also shows the progress which was made 
possible by the administration’s fiscal poli- 
cies. 

The prior administration incurred a $914 
billion deficit in 1953 and estimated a deficit 
for the fiscal year 1954 of approximately $10 
billion. I am proud to be able to point out 
that this deficit was reduced to $3 billion. 

On the basis of the previous administra- 
tion’s planned spending prograriis, the deficit 
in 1955 would have been about $15 billion. 
The actual 1955 deficit was $4.2 billion. But, 
note this: without the tax reductions which 
the Congress provided for the people in 
1954, the budget would have shown a sur- 
plus. 

NOW A BUDGET SURPLUS 

Now the goal of a balanced budget is be- 
ing reached. By the end of the present fis- 
cal year next June 30 a surplus of $200 mil- 
lion is expected. I am inclined to think this 
isa minimum. It could be quite a lot more. 
And another surplus is budgeted for 1957. 
This—I am pleased to remind you—will be 
the first time two consecutive surpluses will 
be attained since 1947 and 1948. 

The reductions in Federal expenditures of 
the size I have described do not just hap- 
pen. They are the result—and I think it is 
fair to say—of a constant emphasis on thrift 
and frugality and on costs as an issue. 

While much progress has been made in 
cutting out waste and in finding less costly 
ways of doing things, I am told that there is 
still much that remains to be done and that 
will be done. In one department alone last 
year, the Department of Defense, almost 
170,000 separate suggestions for improve- 
ment of operations were studied. Other 
agencies are also making continued studies 
for elimination of waste and inefficiency. 

To understand the scope of what the Gov- 
ernment is doing, it is necessary to summa- 
rize into general categories. Let’s look at 
the three principal categories of spending, 
classified from the point of view of their 
controllability. The three categories are: 
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1. Major national security. 

2. Relatively uncontrollable major pro- 
grams. 

3. All other Government programs. 

In the coming year national security pro- 
grams will require a little more than 61 
percent of all Government spending; the 
relatively uncontrollable programs require 
about 25 percent; and all other Government 
activities 14 percent. 

Take the middle 25 percent category first. 
It consists of those programs which cannot 
be readily controlled through the appropria- 
tion process. Such items as farm price sup- 
ports, veterans’ pensions, interest on the 
public debt, and grants to States for various 
programs are typical items in this category. 
Expenditures for them depend on factors out- 
side the usual control of the budget makers 
and appropriating committees. The only 
way Congress can adjust their costs is by 
changing basic legislation which authorizes 
the programs. 

You can understand that certain of these 
programs also involve great difficulties in 
forecasting expenditures when I tell you that 
in 4 of the last 6 years, for example, spend- 
ing estimates for agricultural price supports 
have been in error by at least a billion dol- 
lars—in 3 instances by over a billion and a 
half dollars. Last fiscal year the original 
estimate for crop price supports was $1.2 
billion. During the summer the estimate 
was raised to $1.6 billion. By midwinter it 
was increases to $2.2 billion, and at the end 
of the year actual expenditures were $3.4 
billion, largest in our history and nearly 3 
times the initial estimate. 

For the most part the only appreciable 
change downward which could be brought 
about in this category of mandatory ex- 
penditures would result from revision of the 
basic legislation. 

Expenditures for major national security 
programs currently account for three-fifths 
of the budget. These include military func- 
tions of the Department of Defense, military 
assistance to our allies, atomic energy, and 
stockpiling of strategic materials. Any way 
that you analyze the budget, you come up 
with the fact that its final status in dollars 
depends largely on these four security 
programs. 

More will be spent on continental defense 
and on guided missiles than in any year in 
our history. Research and development ac- 
tivities in the Department of Defense will 
continue at a level which utilizes the serv- 
ices of about half the research scientists and 
engineers in America. 

I think it is important—and a testimonial 
to President Eisenhower—that we have been 
able to grow in military strength while still 
reducing total defense spending over the 
last 3 years. The explanation lies in a num- 
ber of things. 

The President has, for example, set aside 
the former concept of the “fixed date of 
maximum danger” which was moved for- 
ward from time to time and under which 
planning was designed to achieve maximum 
readiness for each such date. This was not 
only an extremely costly process, but made 
it impossible for the services to plan realisti- 
cally on a stable long-term basis. 

Spending reductions have also been made 
possible by the introduction of new weapons 
and techniques in our military planning 
which enables us to make maximum use of 
science and technology and minimum use 
of numbers of men. 

Other reductions in military spending re- 
flect the growing strength of our allies, the 
termination of active hostilities in Korea, 
and the increased emphasis on our reserve 
forces. 

You will also be interested to know that 
more business-like procedures have also 
played their part: substantial reductions 
have resulted from more orderly and bet- 
ter balanced procurement, from improved 
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organization and management, from curtail- 
ment of unnecessary personnel movements 
and from the elimination of duplication, 
overstaffing, and activities of marginal value. 

Coordinated with the reduction in the to- 
tal number of military and civilian person- 
nel in the Department of Defense, a deter- 
mined effort has been made by this adminis- 
tration to improve the percentage of total 
personnel in the operating forces. You will 
not that I stress the term “operating forces.” 

Latest estimates indicate that the propor- 
tion of total military personnel assigned to 
the operating forces will have been increased 
from slightly over half on June 30, 1952, to 
nearly two-thirds by June 30, 1956. Typi- 
cal of program modifications is the fact 
that by reducing from 39 to 30 weeks the 
time required for inducting, training, and 
shipping a recruit to and from overseas, the 
Army has been able without loss of effec- 
tiveness in our operations forces to avail 
itself of an additional 60,000 man-years. 

There is a factor that should be borne in 
mind in considering military expenditures. 
In the case of the military budget President 
Eisenhower's decisions have been made not 
only on the basis of his position as Com- 
mander in Chief, but as well on the basis of 
his experience gained during a long and dis- 
tinguished career in the military service. 

We can all take comfort in the fact that 
President Eisenhower has given such close 
personal attention to the military sections 
of recent budgets. The ultimate decisions 
have been his and I believe they deserve 
to be accepted as authoritative. 

The keystone of the administration's fis- 
cal policy is keeping our economy strong and 
growing. It is based on confidence in the 
private enterprise system and that the es- 
tablishmen of a healthy economic climate 
for free competitive enterprise is the best 
way to encourage sustained economic growth 
and productivity. 

I submit that this confidence has been 


justified by the record of the past 3 years. 


The administration's first year, 1953, saw 
business activity in America at an alltime 
high. Despite the fact that our economy 
was adjusting from war to peace in 1954, 
that year was still our best peacetime year. 
Last year, of course, was one of unprece- 
dented prosperity. 

Americans are producing, earning and 
spending, and hold more jobs today than 
ever before. 

These records have been achieved, mind 
you, in the face of sharply curtailed Federal 
spending. 

Taxes 


Now let's turn to the tax field which is 
an area of particular interest to me and 
one in which I’m sure all of you are equally 
interested. 

First, I would like to review briefly the 
record on taxation of the administration 
and the 83d Congress. 

With the termination of the Korean war 
in 1953, the opportunity was at hand to 
make some much-needed changes in our 
then existing tax laws. But before changes 
could be made wisely, it was essential that 
those in the Administration and the Con- 
gress who develop our tax laws have definite 
objectives of tax policy in mind. The policy 
that was adopted by the administration 
and the majority in the 83d Congress was 
pointed to three basic objectives. They are: 

1. Creation of a climate conducive to eco- 
nomic growth; 

2. Provision of relief from excessively high 
tax rates; and 

3. Removal of inequities in existing tax 
laws to the extent practicable. 

The need for changes in the tax laws lead- 
ing to these objectives was obvious. Deter- 
rents to economic growth included such tax 
features as the excess profits tax, restrictive 
regulations on depreciation, double taxation 
of dividends, the tax penalty on accumula- 
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tion of surplus, and others. Tax rates on in- 
comes of individuals and corporations and 
on some excises were excessively high. And 
there were many provisions in the law which 
caused unusual hardship to taxpayers in 
special circumstances. Some of these condi- 
tions still exist and should be corrected. 

The first move by the Congress in the di- 
rection of these objectives was in permitting 
the excess profits tax to expire December 31, 
1953, and allowing the 10-percent reduction 
of individual income taxes at the same time. 
This meant that $5 billion which wouid 
otherwise have been collected by Uncle Sam 
was now permitted to remain in the hands 
of individuals and businesses for such use 
as they saw fit. Of this $5 billion tax reduc- 
tion, $3 billion went to individuals and $2 
billion to corporations. 

The next congressional move toward these 
goals was the billion-dollar cut in excise 
taxes on April 1, 1954. This cut was in- 
tended to serve two purposes—to relieve con- 
sumers of part of the tax on some of the 
things they buy and to help producers by 
reducing excessively high and in some cases 
discriminatory tax rates on their products. 

The third and most difficult action in line 
with the newly established tax policy was the 
revision of the Internal Revenue Code in 
1954. While this revision was not concerned 
with tax rates as such, it was designed to 
serve three very important purposes—name- 
ly, clarification and simplification of the tax 
laws, removal or alleviation of restrictions to 
economic growth, and removal or reduction 
of inequities. In recommending revision of 
the tax laws in his budget message of Janu- 
ary 21, 1954, President Eisenhower summar- 
ized its purposes in these words: 

“Revision of the tax system is needed to 
make tax burdens fairer for millions of in- 
dividual taxpayers. It is needed to restore 
normal incentives for sustained production 
and economic growth. The country’s econ- 
omy has continued to grow during recent 
years with artificial support from recurring 
inflation. This is not a solid foundation for 
prosperity. We must restore conditions 
which will permit traditional American ini- 
tiative and production genius to push on to 
ever higher standards of living and employ- 
ment. Among these conditions, a fair tax 
system with minimum restraints on small 
and growing business is especially impor- 
tant.” 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954—as the 
result of our tax revision efforts in 1954 is 
known—was the product of many months 
of continuous study by members of the tax 
writing committees in Congress with the help 
of tax experts from within and outside the 
Government. I know some of its important 
sections are not satisfactory to many of you. 
And some of them are not satisfactory to me 
either. The code, as finally written, includes 
by necessity many provisions which were the 
result of compromise. Accordingly, the re- 
visions did not accomplish as much in some 
respects as many of us who worked on them 
had hoped they would. 

Among the provisions designed to reduce 
tax deterrents to business expansion are 
these: 

Greater latitude is now allowed taxpayers 
in the selection of depreciation methods and 
more rapid depreciation of new assets is pos- 
sible. Taxpayers can now compute deprecia- 
tion under the declining-balance method at 
twice the straight-line rate. By this method 
two-thirds of the cost can be written off dur- 
ing the first half of asset life. The sum-of- 
the-digits method, which is a bit more liberal 
than the declining-balance formula, is also 
permissible, as is any other method that 
does not produce larger deductions than the 
declining-balance during the first two-thirds 
of asset service life. 

Some relief, albeit modest, is provided 
from the double taxation of dividends. The 
Ways and Means Committee, you may recall, 
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proposed a credit against tax of 5 Percent o 
dividends after excluding $100 dividens 
from: gross income in joint returns, : 
was for the first year. In subsequent yea 

the exclusion would have been $209 and o 
credit against tax 10 percent. As you aie 
the dividend exclusion from gross income ;, 
now $50 and the credit is 4 percent jn the 
revised code. 

Clarification of the law now makes it pog. 
sible for all taxpayers to deduct research and 
experimental expenses Currently insteaq o 
having to capitalize them without assurance 
of being able to amortize them. 

Extension of the operating loss carryback 
from 1 to 2 years now gives a total span of 
8 years for absorbing a loss. 

Minimizing of the threat of a penalty tay 
for unreasonable accumulation of surplus 
constitutes, in my mind, removal of one of 
the serious deterrents to growth of smajj 
business. 

These revisions are some of the more ob. 
vious improvements in the tax laws. There 
are many others, too numerous to detail ip 
these remarks. 

On the other hand, the benefits to business 
from the changes in the Revenue Code were 
more than offset by the extension of the 5) 
percent corporate tax rate and, additionally 
for the larger companies, by the accelerated 
tax payments provision. 


TAX POLICY IN 1956 


Speculation was rife a few months ago 
about possible tax reductions in 1956. It 
has quieted down since Congress returned to 
Washington last month, but it may very well 
flare up again before this session is over, 

I suspect that the President's messages on 
the state of the Union and on the budget 
had quite a bit to do with quieting the tax 
reduction talk. In both messages, he 
stressed the importance of setting wise fiscal 
priorities in this period of record prosperity, 
The priorities he recommended are these; 

First, a balanced budget; 

Second, at least a modest payment on the 
public debt; and 

Third, such tax cuts as can be made alter 
the first two have been taken care of. 

For me, at least, it would be awfully hard 
to disagree with the fiscal priorities set by 
the President. Certainly, we ought to bal- 
ance the budget in the present boom period. 
If we don’t do it now, what are the hopes for 
ever doing it? The alternative to balancing 
the budget now is a return, and possibly for 
many years, to the inflation of the 1940's. It 
seems to me that budget balance is the first 
order of business if we are to protect the 
country from another cycle of inflation. 

And I believe we should begin to pay 
something on the debt too, even though it 
may be only little more than a token pay- 
ment. I believe it is important to the mil- 
lions who have invested in Government 
bonds that some assurance is given that 
there is a serious intention that the bonds 
will be redeemed—and that they will be re- 
deemed in dollars of stable value. 

On the basis of the President's budget plus 
the assumption that Congress will accept his 
fiscal priorities, it would seem that discussion 
of possible tax reductions this year is only 
academic. Such discussion is not academic, 
however, because the budget situation may 
change considerably before Congress finishes 
its business for this session. 

First of all, the Congress has barely begun 
action on appropriating money for carrying 
on the Government's activities in the fiscal 
year beginning next July 1. It can, and often 
does, reduce some of the appropriations Te- 
quested and that means less expenditures 
in the coming year than were budgeted. 

Second, the administration can, and I be- 
lieve it will, continue to find less expensive 
ways of carrying on the functions that Con- 
gress has charged it with doing. This. of 
course, will also mean less spending than 


_ estimated in the budget. 
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1956 
ues may be greater than esti- 

9 5 aie inclined to think 
r will be greater. There is a normal 
tentencY for Treasury Secretaries to under- 
estimate revenues and I would not be the 
Jeast bit surprised if the estimate of receipts 
in the budget turns out to be quite a bit too 


low. 
If a 
pudget are fa 


11 three of these factors affecting the 
vorable—that is, if Congress 
cuts appropriations appreciably and if the 
executive branch makes additional savings 
and if revenues are greater than expected— 
then we are likely to cut taxes. That raises 
the question of what taxes should be cut. 

With 1956 an election year, I don’t think 
there is much doubt that the major portion, 
if not all, of the reduction will go to in- 
dividuals. 

I think the present 52-percent corporate 
income-tax rate is too high. I think the 
present normal and surtax rates are con- 
ducive to inefficiency and restrict business 
growth and creation of new job opportuni- 
ties. They restrict the ability of many cor- 
porations to pay enough dividends to attract 
investments by shareholders or to reserve 
funds for financing growth. In my vupinion 
the corporate rates should be reduced as soon 
as possible, but I see little chance of reduc- 
tion this year. 

Some of the excise-tax rates are too high 
and in certain cases may be discriminatory. 
I would like to seessome adjustments in the 
rates, but I do not believe there should be a 
reduction in the relative importance of ex- 
cises as revenue producers. Reduction of 
rates in some cases would, therefore, require 
upward revisions in some others or the im- 
position of excise taxes on some things now 
free of tax. In any case, I do not see much 
chance of excise-tax reductions this year. 

As the situation now stands, the Ways and 
Means Committee must consider not only 
continuing present excise-tax rates after 
March 31, but also proposed increases in 
gasoline and some other highway user taxes. 
These increases seem to have been agreed 
upon by the majority party in the House for 
the purpose of financing a new and much 
larger Federal-aid highway program. The 
proposed increase includes a 1-cent hike per 
gallon to 3 cents on motor fuels, a rise from 
8 percent to 10 percent on trucks, buses, and 
trailers and from 5 percent to 8 percent on 
tires, and a new 3-cents-per-pound tax on 
camelback or retread rubber. The propo- 
nents of these increases say they will raise 
$12 billion in the next 15 years. 

Let's get back to the matter of possible 
tax reductions this year. As I indicated 
earlier, whatever tax reductions may be made 
this year will go to individuals. How the 
cuts will be made is another question. Last 
year, you will recall, the House majority 
voted a $20 tax reduction for each taxpayer 
and for each dependent. It would have re- 
moved over 5 million taxpayers from the 
rolls entirely and would have cost about $2.2 
billion. More recently, they have been talk- 
ing about increasing exemptions from $600 
to $700 which is much the same thing as 
the $20 reduction except that it gives slight 
additional relief for taxpayers in the tax 
brackets above 20 percent. The $100 in- 
Crease in exemptions would cost about $2.5 
billion in revenues, 

I, too, feel that it would be desirable to 
Talse exemptions, but I question whether 
now is the appropriate time to do it. The 
argument is made that a reduction of this 
type is needed because it will place the 
money directly in the hands of consumers 
and thus will create demand for more goods 
and services. But how significant would $2.5 
billion more in the hands of consumers be 
in maintaining the present level of economy? 
Actually, it would add only 1 percent to 


Present annual consumer expenditures of 
about $250 billion, 
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I contend that, if the same $2.5 billion 
could be added to investment in production 
facilities, where it would mean a 9-percent 
addition, it would do far more good to the 
economy. I realize that is not politically 
possible, but certainly a reasonable part of 
any tax reduction for individuals should go 
into the hands of prospective investors. 
That’s why I say that taxes should be taken 
off as they were put on. That would indi- 
cate an across-the-board percentage cut. If 
the cut were 10 percent, it would cost $3 
billion in revenues; if 5 percent, it woud 
cost half that amount. : 

In conclusion, I want to thank you for 
giving me this opportunity to discuss these 
budget and tax matters with you. The 
budget story of the past few years is one 
that deserves being told and I feel it is worth 
reviewing the record of the past few years 
on taxes, too. I only wish I could give you 
some assurance that there will be further 
tax reductions this year and tell you where 
and how they are likely to be made. But 
decisions on that will have to await further 
developments with respect to expenditures 
and revenues. 





The New Communist Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting editorial appeared in the cur- 
rent issue of Life magazine, which is cer- 
tainly an administration publication, en- 
titled “The New Communist Line.” It 
discusses rather fully the very surpris- 
ing statement made by the Secretary of 
State in his testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the sub- 
stance of which is that the Soviets had 
to change their policy out of our strength 
and their weakness. 

If you recall Mr. Dulles said that they, 
the Soviets, had to “throw out their bible 
of 30 years,” leaving the distinct impres- 
sion that in some mysterious fashion by 
our foreign policy we had frightened the 
wits out of the Soviets and compelled 
them to change their approach. 

Mr. Dulles’ statement is very much like 
the story of two manufacturers who dis- 
cussed their business problems, and one 
said to the other that he lost money on 
each garment he sold. When asked how 
he managed to earn a living he quickly 
replied, “Well, we sell in volume.” 

Recent events in the Micdle East, the 
tank incident, the firing of General 
Glubb, the close election in Greece, Tito’s 
statement calling the Communists his 
“comrades,” which he has not done in 
10 years, and everything else on the in- 
ternational scene, according to Mr. 
Dulles, points up the fact that we are 
losing friends in volume, and according 
to his reasoning we are therefore becom- 
ing strong. 

Statements of this kind are not only 
inaccurate, but may serve to lull our peo- 
ple into a false sense of security. The 
fact is that the position of the free world 
has rapidly deteriorated in every corner 
of the earth. These self-serving state- 
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ments serve no useful purpose and it 
would be highly desirable if a program 
were devised to combat this new Com- 
munist line. Is that not why members of 
the Cabinet and the Chiefs of Staff are 
now meeting in Puerto Rico? 

I insert the editorial at this point: 
THE NEw COMMUNIST LINE—IT Is MorRE 

RATIONAL ONE FOR SOVIET RUSSIA AND MORE 

DANGEROUS FOR THE WEST 


In his appearance before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee last week, Secre- 
tary Dulles tried to stem the mood of grow- 
ing apprehension in Congress about the 
state of United States foreign policy. He 
said that the free world is stronger than a 
year ago and that the Soviets have been 
forced to revise their whole strategy because 
it has failed. However true such statements 
may be, they cannot dispel the apprehen- 
sion, which is not confined to Democrats. 
However bankrupt the old Soviet strategy 
may be, the international situation remains 
grim and the new Soviet strategy makes it 
grimmer. 

To know how grim, one can learn less 
from the Senate hearings than from the 
recent 20th Congress of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party in Moscow. There the new Com- 
munist line, developing ever since Stalin’s 
last days, was made official. It is potentially 
a far more effective line for communism, 
and more dangerous to the United States, 
than any since the popular front of the 
1930’s. Communists still (as in the mani- 
festo) “disdain to conceal their views and 
aims” of world revolution. But they have 
at least three new tactics for disarming the 
suspicion and hostility of their foes. These 
tactics may even succeed in making com- 
munism respectable, in ways its Stalinist 
variant could never be, 

Stalin indeed is the scapegoat of the new 
line. Its new heroes are not even Russians, 
but symbols of peace and national independ- 
ence like Nehru and Tito. But the Russians 
have begun to earn dividends from these 
“swift, great changes,” as Nehru called the 
new line last week. For, Nehru added, ‘“‘these 
changes are taking the Soviet Union more 
and more toward some kind of normalcy, 
which is to be welcomed in every way.” Tito 
has also voiced his approval; he calls Rus- 
sian Communists his comrades for the first 
time in 10 years. 

What are these changes? The first, and 
least important, is the substitution of col- 
lective leadership for one-man rule of the 
Soviet state. Communism has tried this 
before; Lenin was succeeded by a triumvirate 
for a few years. So keen a scholar of com- 
munism as Bertram Wolfe (see his new Six 
Keys to the Soviet System) believes that 
Communist dynamics require and will al- 
ways produce a single Vozhd—and that 
Khrushchev already enjoys that eminence. 
But at least Khrushchev is ducking the 
cultist trappings of absolute power, thus 
assisting the impression that Soviet cen- 
tralism is now more democratic than in 
Stalin’s day. 

The second major change is to make com- 
munism seem less violently revolutionary. 
“It is ridiculous to think that revolutions 
are made to order,” said Khrushchev to the 
party congress, and he all but foreswore “in- 
terference in the internal affairs” of capital- 
ist countries. More important, he gave Com- 
munists permission to take their membership 
in capitalist parliaments seriously, and to 
work toward the revolution by persuasion 
and balloting instead of by the only method 
previously prescribed in the Communist 
rule book, namely “blowing up the whole 
machinery.’ Mere verbal ruse or not, this 
new line will certainly increase the prestige 
of the Communists in those parliaments— 
notably France’s, Italy’s, Finland’s—where 
they are already a strong minority. 
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More important still, Khrushchev is here 
wooing the whole non-Communist left, the 
Socialists and other nonviolent radicals, to- 
ward cooperation with Communists against 
the common capitalist foe. The issue of vio- 
lence need no longer divide thenr because, 
says Khrushchev, “the ideas of socialism are 
really conquering the minds of all toiling 
mankind.” This is a more seductive version 
of the united front against fascism which 
fooled so many liberals in the thirties; it is 
now aimed at the much shrewder but equally 
vulnerable Socialists, who have been among 
communism’s staunchest foes. 

The third change is in Russian foreign 
policy. Picasso’s dove has a whole new set 
of feathers. They sprouted with the an- 
nounced cutback of the Red army and 
reached a full wingspread with Bulganin’s re- 
cent offer of a treaty of peace and friendship 
with the United States. This offer (in effect 
a deal to divide the world) has already been 
turned down by Eisenhower, but Khrush- 
chev reverted to it: “We want to be friends 
with the United States * * * without hold- 
ing a stone behind our back.’”” Khrushchev 
welcomes all neutralist countries as full- 
fledged members of his peace bloc. As a 
result he can claim that the ‘zone of peace 
* * * extends over a vast area of the globe, 
inhabited by nearly 1.5 billion people, or the 
majority of the population of our planet.” 

This is surely the grandest claim a Commu- 
nist has ever made. By redefinition, the op- 
ponents of communism are turned into an 
isolated minority, dependents or dupes of a 
war-bent United States. Such is the trend 
and pattern of world history as Khrushchev 
paints it. Can he make this picture stick? 

Khrushchev's normalcy has cost’ the 
Soviets nothing in terms of their new colo- 
nial empire or their old techniques of power. 
It offers none of the deeds which Eisen- 
hower has demanded as the price of West- 
ern confidence. But if it is just words, 
they are evertheless words of devastating 
import, chosen (as Communists usually 
chose their words) with great care. For 
the first time since Lenin’s death, the Com- 
munists are putting an almost rational face 
on their behavior. They are acting, not like 
Stalinist ogres, but as men in charge of great 
power and great destinies might be expected 
to act. To continue overtaking the capital- 
ist world in industrial and atomic strength 
they clearly need an interval of peace, and 
they are buying it for its going rate in West- 
ern markets, i. e., nothing. The only wonder 
is why they have not done this before. 


The administration has yet to figure out a 
response to this new Communist line. We 
cannot take it at face value, oi course, but 
we cannot call it fraudulent either, for it 
jibes with the rational interests of commu- 
nism and its intention to win the world. 
Perhaps there is no programmatic answer to 
it, except to engage in the peaceful compe- 
tition it offers us—competitien in economic 
aid, in parliamentary politicking, even in 
Qlympic sports. But it would be a grisly 
mistake to suppose that the struggle for the 
world has been permanently attenuated to 
this liberal, fun-loving, dollar-ruble plane. 


Secretary Dulles says the Soviets have had 
to “throw out their bible of 30 years.” That 
is surely a mistaken metaphor. When Marx- 
ism undergoes a new interpretation, as just 
now by Khrushchev, the remarkable thing 
is not the cynicism or frivolity but the thor- 
oughness and piety with which it is done. 
If religion were measured by the seriousness 
of its believers, Marxism would be one of 
the great world religions. It is now trying 
to appear less tyrannical, less violent and 
less irrational than it really is. But its real 
strength remains exactly what it was before: 
The undivided purpose of the believing Com- 
munist, to whom the important thing is 
not just to interpret the world, but to change 
it. 

This purpose pervades all the Soviets do, 
from the training of engineers to the set 
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of their foreign policy. Americans, by and 
large, do not seem to want to change the 
world, but to enjoy it. That equilibrium 
is not stable, and is not in our favor. 


Principle of Campaign Contributions by 
the Federal Government Supported by a 
Great New Jersey Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been said and much 
more will be said about the necessity of 
controlling the expenditures of candi- 
dates for public office. I think, how- 
ever, that nothing will be said which 
states the case in favor of legislative con- 
trol of such expenditures in more cogent 
fashion than an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Trentonian, one of the 
leading newspapers in the congressional 
district which I have the henor to rep- 
resent. For the information of my col- 
leagues I should like to include the edi- 
torial, which appeared on March 6, 1956, 
as a part of my remarks. The editorial 
follows: 

ON THE RIGHT TRACK 


“The need for collecting large campaign 
funds would vanish if Congress provided an 
appropriation for the proper and legitimate 
expenses of each of the great national par- 
ties, an appropriation ample enough to meet 
the necessity for thorough organization and 
machinery, which requires a large expendi- 
ture of money.” (Theodore Roosevelt.) 


That proposal was made by President 
Roosevelt in a message to the 60th Congress 
upon the occasion of the opening of its first 
session on December 3, 1907. 

What action, if any, was ever taken then 
or later is not known to us. But at long last 
Congress will have an opportunity to put 
into effect a bill embodying Roosevelt's sug- 
gestion. Companion bills have been intro- 
duced in the House by Representative Frank 
THOMPSON and in the Senate by Senator 
RICHARD NEUBERGER, Of Oregon. 

They provide that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall contribute to the national com- 
mittee of each major political party in any 
2-year period beginning April 1 following a 
national election, 20 cents for each voter 
who balloted in the presidential election and 
15 cents for each in a congressional election. 

Although the bill obviously considers that 
we have only two major parties, it covers the 
contingency of a third arising by defining a 
major party as one that polled more than 
10 percent of the vote in a Federal election. 

To get the money, the chairman or treas- 
urer of each national party would have to 
certify that no individual contributed more 
than $100 to the campaign of one or more 
of that party’s candidates for Federal office. 
If contributions exceed the amount to be 
given by the Federal Government, the pay- 
ment would be reduced by the amount of 
the excess. 

The bills set forth that “it is in the na- 
tional interest to prevent the dominance of 
large political campaign contributions in 
elections for Federal office.” 

These bills are another outgrowth of the 
reported $2,500 campaign contribution to 
Senator Case of South Dakota and the al- 
leged influence that was said to have been 
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brought to bear in hehalf of oi! and 
terests at the time the natural-gas 
being considered. 

They face up to the fact that campaign; 
for public office these days is an extreme® 
expensive affair. They also state in no wt 
certain terms that free and untrammetey 
representation of the public is possibje on] 
when men and women in high office are = 
indebted to special interests for Sante 
conations. sa 

It would be naive indeed to submit that 
elected officials do not feel some degree 
indebtedness to those who contribute heay. 
ily to their campaign chests. It would py 
equally naive to contend that there jg Not 
some inclination to discharge that indebteg. 
ness when it comes time to vote on legisla. 
tion. 

Thus, the value of the Thompson-Ney. 
berger legislation immediately becomes ap 
parent. And the cost is not staggering }) 
1953-54, the Federal allocation to each party 
would, according to NEUBERGER, have been 
$5,630,238.53. In 1951-52 a __presidentia) 
election year, each party would have bee, 
entitled to $9,704,540.60. 

It is indeed a small price to pay for get. 
ting rid of the evil of what NEvBERGER ¢a}\s 
large private contributions and possible im. 
proper influences. 


Sas ip. 
bill Was 


The Small Get Smaller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I include 
a very fine article by Eric Sevareid, 
which explains the plight of small busi- 
ness in a very concise manner: 

[From a broadcast over CBS radio] 
THE SMALL GET SMALLER 


All who read as they run are by now aware 
that one deep fissure, or fault, endangers the 
American prosperity structure, which looks 
so solid on the surface; they know that farm- 
ers generally are suffering a recession. But 
it is not yet widely recognized that there is 
a second fissure in the structural foundation 
That is the condition of American small 
business, defined as those concerns with less 
than a quarter of a million dollars in assets. 
In net figures, they are not disappearing 4 
small farms are disappearing, but neither are 
they growing, in number as the economy 
grows, and the number of small-business 
failures has risen to levels that alarm some 
observers. 

While the press gives page 1 spreads to the 
profit margins of the giant concerns and 
their expansion plans, little is said about the 
present or the future where smail business 
is concerned. But the information is there 
for anybody willing to look trouble in the 

: * Lied 
face in these days of mass hypnotic belie! 
that there is no trouble. 

One so willing is the director of the Public 
Affairs Institute, who bases his argument on 
the uncontroverted figures of Dun & Brad- 
street, the Federal Trade Commission. and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
For one thing, net growth in the number of 
business firms stopped in 1953, after growing 
by 200,000 new concerns in the previous 4- 
year period. Furthermore, the profit margi 
of small businesses has not only stoppéé 
growing, it has sharply dropped, while that 
of big business has continued to grow. Fot 
example, the smallest size group of manu- 
facturers last year suffered a tremendous 
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nt drop in profit after taxes, com- 
66 goer 3 years before; funds available for 


wi 7 ; 
ae enetit or expansion tell the same kind 
Te 


2, 40-percent drop. 
ay - small-business failures is 
yite a tale; the chapter on firms that handle 
geariDg apparel, for example. The number 
etail failures there increased last year by 
nt over the year before; the number 
‘wholesale failures increased by 36 percent. 
“* a report earlier this month, the Senate 
mall Business Committee reached essen- 
the same troubled conclusions—unani- 
mously. What deeply troubles them, they 
said, is that there simply is no evidence that 
the American small-business man is going to 
te able to hold his ground, shaky as it is, in 
the future. They find a direct ratio not only 
petween size and success but between size 
and survival. 

There seems much agreement that what 
chiefly is choking small business is heavy 
taxation plus lack of credit. Big business 
can arrange big, long-term loans; any work- 
ingman can buy a house, car, furniture, or 
what not for about 10 percent down and 
gyears to pay. But,a small businessman in 
Los Angeles writes me, what about the modest 
retailer, jobber, wholesaler, or serviceman? 
He has to pay more for rent, labor, supplies, 
insurance, and taxes, yet his credit situation 
hasn't changed at all; he still has to pay for 
his goods in 30 to 60 days. If he applies for 
extra help to the Federal Small Business 
Administration, what happens? Well, as the 
Public Affairs Institute points out, the SBA 
has received about 11,000 inquiries a month 
and has granted fewer than 400 direct loans 
in 2 long years. 

So far, hardly a whisper of concern has 
been voiced by the administration over the 
profound social fact that the big get bigger 
while the small get smaller—a fact, con- 
cludes the Senate Committee, that will ulti- 
mately change the fundamental character 
of the American economy, perhaps beyond 
easy recognition by the present generation. 


tially 





Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, to the free 
world the name of Masaryk is an inspir- 
ing symbol. It must be a source of real 
strength to valiant Czechoslovakians to- 
day, lost in the darkness of tyranny, to 
look back to the origins of their once free 
Republic and the great work of its 
founder, Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. It 
IS a privilege to join with freemen 
throughout the world in commemorating 
this March 7 the 106th anniversary of 
the birth of this great leader. 

The people of Hungary as well as those 
of Czechoslovakia have special occasion 
this month to lift their minds and hearts 
to the remembrance of freedom, even 
though they now find themselves bowed 
under the relentless hand of communism. 
On March 15 the Hungarian people will 
mark the 107th anniversary of Hungar- 
lan independence from Hapsburg rule. 

It is our hope that the people of Hun- 
sary and Czechoslovakia will look back 
to the origins of their freedom, now lost, 
and renew their resolve to once more 
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attain independence and a rightful place 
among the free nations of the world. 

I have great faith in the spirit and re- 
solve cf these captive peoples. During 
my work with Radio Free Europe I saw, 
over and over again, evidences of it. And 
I saw, too, how these courageous people 
look to the United States for help and 
encouragement. 





Would a Nationwide Tree-Planting Pro- 
gram Help Solve Our Newsprint 
Shortage? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, along 
with several other Pennsylvanians, I was 
recently asked by the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association to 
submit my views on the Benson soil bank 
and reserve acreage program and, more 
specifically, on whether a nationwide 
tree-planting program would provide re- 
lief for the present newsprint shortage 
and the terrifically high price now being 
paid for this product. 

In response to this request, I prepared 
an article for the March issue of the 
PNPA Press Bulletin, the official trade 
journal of the Pennsylvania newspapers. 
Pursuant to the privilege granted me, I 
include that article in these remarks. 
It is as follows: 

I appreciate the opportunity to comment 
on the suggestion that the Government 
should initiate a nationwide tree planting 
program as a method of ending the news- 
print shortage and, at the same time, fur- 
nish a means of helping solve the present 
farm problem. 

I am all for tree planting—of the right 
kind in the right place, and believe me we 
must get busy on this to meet the increased 
demand for newsprint. However, I feel 
some proposals are too long-range, gener- 
ally speaking, to bring the immediate relief 
the farmers desire, and is not feasible in cer- 
tain respects. One of the most talked-of 
objections to the Benson Soil-Bank program 
is that it is too long range. The farmers 
want action, and fast, Forestry has cer- 
tainly never been a short-range proposi- 
tion. 

Our country has not been newsprint con- 
scious until the last few years. Canada, with 
her vast, untouched virgin stands of spruce 
had the production to control the market. 
Our output of this type paper has been 
negligible. Now, Canada can no longer meet 
the increasing demand for newsprint, and 
we face a situation that calls for immediate 
action. The sooner we get at the tree plant- 
ing the better—but it must be done in the 
right way, and results cannot be obtained 
overnight. I was pleased to learn the 
other day that the construction of two large 
newsprint mills is under way in AlasKa and, 
with the virgin timber available there, they 
should greatly ease the newsprint situation 
in the United States when completed. 

During the past years of agricultural un- 
rest, it has been my hope that research in 
this field would develop a crop which, in a 
single growing season, could be converted 
into newsprint. This has not been realized 
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to date, so we must increase our timber 
growing but, under the most favorable con- 
ditions, in most instances it takes 20 years 
for an economical, merchantable crop to 
materialize. A check of actual planting re- 
sults in Pennsylvania will show that even 
30 to 40 years are desirable, when ratio of 
bark and growth to diameter is resolved. 
Bark in all newsprint processes as of today 
is undesirable. 

Unquestionably, forestry will play a very 
important part in the soil-bank program pro- 
posed by Secretary Benson. It is not by any 
means a one-step program. However, our 
soil, topography, and weather conditions vary 
greatly throughout the United States. Our 
forest-management plans must be set up 
accordingly. How these plans function is 
the all-important and controlling factor. 
Extreme care will have to be used in the 
selection of land to be planted in trees. 
There is the question whether marginal lands 
should be planted with trees or conserved for 
agriculture. In Pennsylvania we have a mil- 
lion and a half acres of commercial forest 
land available. Since 1930 New York State 
has been buying submarginal farmland and 
has planted a half million acres of it in trees. 
In short, it will be much more difficult to 
execute this tree-planting assignment than 
it is to write concerning it. 

There is a matter of availability of paper 
mills. In Pennsylvania we have a number 
of these mills scattered throughout the 
State. None of them makes, or is designed 
to make, newsprint. They produce various 
types of paper from Kraft, wallpaper, coated, 
to postage stamps—but no newsprint—and 
no newsprint process for the use of our pres. 
ent plentiful supply of hardwood has been 
developed. 

In addition, recent checkups show that for 
various reasons our forest plantings in Penn- 
sylvania, mostly of the evergreen species, 
have not been too successful, so far as sites, 
spacing, species, thinning, etc., are concerned. 
There has also been much foraging by deer. 
An example of this is found in a CCC pro- 
gram near Emporium and Phillipsburg, Pa., 
where plantings were made inside a 2-mile 
square fenced area. During the winter, when 
the ground is covered with snow, the deer 
eat the tender foliage on the small, 2-to-3- 
foot trees. The terminal buds are destroyed 
and, although the trees are living, they have 
a greatly depreciated commercial value. 

For quick newsprint supplies, of course 
the South and Southwest offer the best pros- 
pects. In the South, three newsprint mills 
are now operating, since processes have been 
developed and perfected to make ues of the 
pine in that area. Here you also have the 
best possible conditions under which to prac- 
tice forest management with sustained an- 
nual yield as the objective—ease of refores- 
tation, a longer growing season, quick-grow- 
ing species, cheap labor, and the most desir- 
able short rotation. In these sections, too, 
the overproduction of cotton offers a won- 
derful ready-to-use acreage of good land. 
And, remember, they have newsprint mills 
operating nearby. 

Begasse, the sugarcane residue, has been 
found suitable for newsprint production. 
Considerable tonnage can result if this proc- 
ess is found practical for quantity produc- 
tion. This would be most helpful to the 
southern States where sugarcane is one of 
the main crops. 

Certain sections of the West also have 
great possibilities. I have in mind one in 
Colorado. Here you have hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres—mostly Engleman spruce of 
wonderful size and quality—killed by the 
spruce bark beetle and standing there like 
tombstones in a graveyard. Several years 
ago an engineering study was made with the 
idea of erecting a newsprint mill to use this 
dead timber. The price was held too high, 
newsprint not having then reached its cur- 
rent price level. Now, with newsprint at 
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$140 per ton and very little in sight, a re- 
valuation should be made and these waste 
trees used up. No doubt there are other 
similar stands with mill sites readily availa- 
ble. A major factor in such locations is a 
never-failing water supply. The cost of these 
mills may be high—but newsprint is too. 

Each section of the country has a differ- 
ent problem. You cannot erect a newsprint 
mill except where a large and continuous 
supply of raw material is foreseeable. This 
would not hold true where available timber 
would only come from small taken-out-of- 
production acres, as in the Middle West. In 
such sections, it might be possible to pro- 
duce trees from which wood chips could be 
obtained through the use of small, readily 
portable chipping plants erected at central 
locations. The chips could then be baled 
and shipped to plants that make use of 
them. In the processing of rayon, for in- 
stance, large amounts of these wood chips 
are required. Would that this process could 
be changed so that the basic source of supply 
could be obtained from cotton or some other 
plant, using agricultural acreage, rather 
than a forest-land product. 

A further word on research. At Beltsville, 
Md., the Agricultural Experiment Station 
has developed a hybrid poplar cutting that 
produces a tree in 6 growing seasons 6 feet 
1 inch in diameter and 40-feet high. There 
are many areas in our country suitable for 
such species—the Middle West for instance— 
but we would have to make sure that mills 
to use this type pulpwood are available at 
an economical distance. 

In regions having the necessary factors 
for use, and particularly the shorter rota- 
tion, there is already much activity so far as 
forest tree planting is concerned. As an ex- 
ample I give you the tree-planting programs 
of four States: 








Year | Acres | Nursery 

| planted stocks 

| Million 
South Carolina... 1955 46, 000 35 
Georela.......- 1955 99, 000 115 
North Carolina !. - 1955 | 24,000 29 
Pennsylvania 2..........- | 1955 60), O00 12 

1 Aiming at 500 million yearly nursery output. 

2 Available figures for Pennsylvania show planting 


cost per acre: Stock, $12; labor, $16. 

In short, there are many sections of our 
country where, with proper planning and 
administration to fit local conditions, forest- 
ry will fit into the Benson soil-bank pro- 
gram. However, I just don’t believe that 
this tree planting would mean much to the 
average farmer for many, many years—if 
ever. I think any incentive plan for such 
farmers would be money wasted. 

To my mind, the need of the hour is the 
production on our farms of crops to be used 
in our industries, such as soybeans—annual 
crops, subject to change or revision every 
year. Even specialization will help in some 
sections—witness the enormous broiler indu- 
try in our own Lebanon County, Pa., and our 
local canneries for tomatoes and peas. In- 
creased centralized areas of alfalfa or similar 
nitrogenous soil-building crops, with a com- 
mercial dryer to produce meal, as used and 
required in our dairy industry, should also 
be given consideration. I know of one in- 
dividual endeavoring to develop something 
along this line in one of our Pennsylvania 
counties. 

Ever since I have been in Congress, I have 
periodically brought to official attention the 
desirability of using part of our tremendous 
wheat surplus in the production of artificial 
rubber. At one time the Government even 
owned plants equipped to produce grain 
alcohol, which is necessary in the manufac- 
ture of this product. The Department of 
Agriculture has always held that the use of 
surplus wheat for this purpose would be 
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dumping. Dumping or not, it seems to me 
that using surplus wheat to produce artificial 
rubber would be preferable to paying out 
millions of dollars per day for storage. 

We are using up our good farmland and 
depleting our soil to produce surplus crops. 
Pending the day when research finds new 
uses for farm crops in industry, it seems to 
me it might be more sensible to pay the 
farmers for turning under the cover crops 
on the proposed reserve acreage rather than 
to go into an enormous tree-planting pro- 
gram “willy-nilly.” 

In the end the only 100-percent solution 
of our agricultural problem is the utilization 
of the soil for crops on which the supply 
and demand are more closely related. We 
near continually that shortage of food will 
be our major problem within 25 years. 
Even now, many of our people need more 
food to insure a proper diet and the physical 
development of our children. The $64 ques- 
tion is how to get food from the farmers to 
these people at a price they can afford to 
pay—and I think the sooner we recognize 
this the better. 

We have a tremendous challenge in work- 
ing out ways to use our land to the best 
advantage. Let’s not economize on funds 
for research, which I feel is vital. Through 
discovery of new uses for agricultural prod- 
ucts, our savings over this soil bank span 
can run into millions of dollars. 





Battle for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, Adm. Ar- 
thur Radford, Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, made a historic speech at Val- 
ley Forge on February 22, 1956. This 
speech entitled “Battle for Freedom” 
has received very favorable press com- 
ment. Significant lines from Admiral 
Radford’s speech remind me of a state- 
ment made recently by an outstanding 
American military commander in Ger- 
many who said: 

For a long time I have subscribed to the 
idea that the battle for men’s minds is the 
ultimate battle in the world. 


The difficulty we face, as this com- 
mander pointed out, “How to do it?” 


Mr. Herbert Elliston, contributing edi- 
tor to the Washington Post, in his Sun- 
day column took as a theme: “The Best 
Defense: National Character.” I quote 
Mr. Elliston: 


The real or ultimate deterrent of war is 
not a weapon or a missile, but the personal 
character of the people exposed to an aggres- 
sor. That is a truism, but we are in the 
way of forgetting it. Only a society wedded 
to material things or lost to a sense of 
history could cling to the hope of securing 
itself merely by armament. My respects to 
Admiral Radford for isolating and stressing 
the moral worth of the individual among 
the foremost safeguards of the national de- 
fense in his speech at Valley Forge. 


Mr. Speaker, in this day of friction 
and division it is seriously important 
that we pause and begin to assume per- 
sonal responsibility for the ills that be- 
set our country and the world. If we 































































win today’s battle for freedom, it ypstine 
begin with me. 7 elt ¢ 
It appears to me very cleaz = 
2 a ae Y, Me A poy 
Speaker, that we will either have Mey, A ua0e® 
guided by God or we will have Side Pal 
missiles, It is in this spirit that 7 inser: fae ese™P 
in the Recorp the speech of Admin Inf 
Radford: ge AD 
BATTLE FOR FREEDOM plain 
Here at Valley Forge, at the historic Winte, 7“ 
refuge of General Washington's strugeline ai 
Army, we have gathered to warm our hear wail 
and minds to our great task—the battle for 7 ge 
freedom. We are here to present Citations wee 
and awards to selected individuals and or. ont 
ganizations for their outstanding contriy, wall 
tions in the cause of freedom. wae 
In so doing, we achieve a corollary py. < 
pose. We reaffirm the ideals and principles uit 2 
which made this country great; and by this a 
reaffirmation, we rededicate our lives ang our 3 
spirits to the furtherance of our nationy of St 
security. ot 1 
Now, it could be presumptive for me to try = 
to tell you distinguished award wines ” 
about freedom. By these awards you ap A 
about to receive, you have proven your ow their 
great understanding and belief. In 
Therefore, rather than describe what free. com 
dom is, the thought occurred to me that] strel 
would do better to discuss with you from AY 
my experience, some of the things we muy indi 
do to win today’s battle for freedom. ort 
In large measure, the actions we must take : m1 
are, first, individual. Then we must tak ss 
our individual actions and -band them to. fore 
gether so that individual actions becom Com 
collective, and together they become pat If 
and parcel to our national strength. exte 
Let me say this: It is not enough for only HH jog 
a relatively few to strive and work for th con 
defense of freedom. It never will be. I 
Freedom is not a one-way street. It is spit 
not merely a God-given right and privilege can 
We cannot speak of it with our lips, and one 
then deny it with our lives. ava 
Freedom is our heritage. As such, it con apt 
stitutes an irreplaceable asset. Like any the 
possession of value, it must be protected; ma 
and it must be made secure for generations 1 
to follow. at 
Individually, every American citizen Bj 
should both expect and want to guard ou cat 
country and our way of life. Collectively, saf 
Americans everywhere must be united i en 
conscientious action against any threat to cip 
our liberty. ; 
For every freedom, there is a corresponding de 
responsibility. There is something for each off 
of us to do. Let each one look for, find, and ces 
do that duty. ' 
Unfortunately, the long-term continuance is 
of our society is too often taken for granted. | 
Liberty is too often regarded as a gift rather of 
than a reward for effort. It 
When liberty is taken for granted and ac 





regarded as a gift, apathy and complacency 
creep into our lives. Unconsciously ow 
guard is lowered. - 

To me, it seems obvious that we should 
never take our freedom for granted. Let me 
tell you why. 

Freedom is not free. History is replett 
with instances to prove that nations who 
take their liberty for granted are apt 
fall prey to tyrannical torces, from within & 
well as without. 

Right now, strong forces in the world 0» 
pose and threaten our American ideals. 
Ruthless men still maintain power throug! 
force, and would extend their power throug! 
any means, even conquest, if they could 
Those forces constitute a form of evil & 
tyrannical in its concepts as any ever know! 

That evil is international communism. 
Constant struggle is its keynote, and I 
struggle is worldwide. At issue is the true 
nature of man himself. 

Now, the Communists have made amazing 
gains largely because they have been so evel” 
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sting! willing to pursue by any stratagem 


es and beliefs. 

tlt oe eener hand, we who are free have 
= times been inarticulate and overcom- 
wt We have lacked the urgency, the 
ability or the desire to explain and 
mplify adequately our way of life. 

. fact, right now, I have the feeling that 
- i are not doing enough to ex- 


ricans 
ons defend publicly before the world the 


entals of freedom. ; 
hos evident we are not doing enough to 


convince others of the basic responsibilities 
gbich underlie our collective-security ar- 

gements with our friends overseas. We 
gre not doing enough to convince others that 
the path of freedom is the best path for the 
welfare of all peoples—that it is truly worthy 
af personal sacrifices. 

Today, the drums of Communist hate roll 
out alternating choruses of harsh invectives 
gnd soothing lullabies. : 

In my role as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, I must listen to those drums and 
not be misled by their attempts to confuse 
us. I believe Communists desist from ag- 

ession only so long as free peoples are 
ready, able, and willing to stoutly defend 
their liberty. ; 

In this regard, American opposition to 
Communist aims must be more than military 
strength to resist aggression. 

And so it is. The ideals and concepts of 
individual self-determination, which are sup- 
ported by our Nation, are not only in direct 
opposition to the Soviet creed; but are, in 
themselves, a threat to that creed. There- 
fore, their extermination becomes a major 
Communist objective. 

If I were a dictator, the first book I would 
exterminate would be the Bible. I would 
destroy it because I realize that our whole 
concept of democracy came from that book. 

In the Bible, and particularly in Jesus’ 
spiritual concepts of God and man, all men 
can find the key to victory, not only over 
one evil system, but in the greater crusade 
against all falsehood. Mankind, however, 
appears to come slowly to the realization 
that freedom is not won and held solely by 
material means. 

It seems to me liberty is given to man like 
apiece of land. It is entrusted to him for 
faithful cultivation and safekeeping. Man 
can nourish it and provide it the necessary 
safeguards; but only if he is self-reliant 
enough—and if his dedication to free prin- 
ciples is great enough. 

In this, dollars, bombs, and all the won- 
ders of science are not enough. Nor is high 
office, or special political and financial suc- 
cess sufficient. 

Then what is sufficient? 
sno one simple answer. 

Safeguarding freedom is the responsibility 
of every individual. It is a personal trust. 
It depends on the sensitive, conscientious 
actions of the individual. Man, or at least 
though men, must be sensitive to their 
rights, their obligations, and their responsi- 
bilities to freedom to make it work. 

First, we must know what we mean by 
i tad of life. This you here do under- 

nd. 

Second, we must be convinced that it 
Tepresents the very best way of life in to- 
day's world—and I think we here are con- 
vinced, 

But more than this, we must be able to 
‘xplain and demonstrate this conviction to 
others. This then is a third task. 

Fourth, we must be everlastingly willing 
to work for freedom, and safeguard it for 
rd future. Part of this task is the main- 

nance of a strong national defense. 

Fifth, we must give support to resolute 
— who want freedom and are willing 

resist aggression. 
m oe these tasks constitute a chal- 
or us to assume the responsibilities 


There probably 
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and duties of free men for the advancement 
of Freedom. 

I recognize that the actions I outline are 
not easy tasks. In fact, we will find our 
freedom tasks demanding—demanding cour- 
age, humility, selflessness, service, and lots 
of hard work; and demanding an unshakable 
belief in the manner of life which we de- 
fend. 

These tasks may even demand our lives. 
And in the final analysis, there is no greater 
sacrifice than for a man to lay down his life 
for God and country. In the end, truth, 
justice and faith will win. 

You award winners can take great satis- 
faction from all you have done to make 
people conscious of their individual stake 
in the preservation of American principles. 
I congratulate each of you, and I congratu- 
late the Freedoms Foundation. I hope each 
of you will always “Go Onward and Upward” 
working to further these principles. 

Never think the part that you and I play 
as individuals is so infinitesimally small as 
to be of no importance. Each has his or 
her role to play. Each can provide faith, 
courage, and teamwork. The sum total 
can amount to a powerful force for pre- 
paredness; and it can inspire the strength 
and will of peoples throughout the world 
to live in freedom. 





Thomas Masaryk, Czechoslovakian 
Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Americans of Czechoslovakian origin, 
and the Czechoslovak people in all parts 
of the world today celebrate the 106th 
anniversary of the birth of the great 
Czechoslovakian patriot, T. G. Masaryk. 

Thomas Masaryk as a true patriot de- 
dicated his life to the realization of free- 
dom, democracy, and independence for 
his country, Czechoslovakia, and he lived 
to see the establishment of the Republic 
of Czechoslovakia in fulfillment of his 
crusade for freedom. 

In 1937, after his passing, Czechoslo- 
vakia lost its independence with the 
Nazi invasion. At the close of the war, 
this freedom-loving nation regained its 
independence briefly, only to lose it to 
Communist domination. 

In spite of all the efforts of the Com- 
munists to dominate the people of 
Czechoslovakia, the Communists have 
been unable to root out the ideals of 
liberty and democracy instilled in the 
Czechoslovakian people. The example of 
Thomas Masaryk still inspires his peo- 
ple, his words are remembered, and the 
Czechoslovakian people courageously 
stand against the Communist tyranny. 

Thomas Masaryk by word and deed 
brought a message of courage, hope, and 
faith not only to the people of his own 
native land but to all people seeking 
freedom and democracy throughout the 
world. He is an inspiration to all man- 
kind to continue the unceasing struggle 
for liberty. 
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What Does American Youth Lack? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr, DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in many of the public schools 
of America, child psychology and sex 
education are being substituted for dis- 
cipline and emphasis on character. In 
many of them, social science, psychology, 
and socialism are being substituted for 
American history, representative gov- 
ernment, thrift, independence, frugality, 
and self-advancement. I believe this 
kind of education will have dire conse- 
quences on the future of our Republic 
and our civilization. If our Nation is to 
survive, our youth must be taught and 
thoroughly indoctrinated in the history 
of our country and in the opportunity 
system of free enterprise. ‘To build a 
strong national defense, first American 
youth must be taught the necessity of 
discipline and respect for law and order. 
How to think, good manners, the dig- 
nity of hard work, and character are 
essential to a balanced education. It is 
appalling, Mr. Speaker and ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, to see from the 
Gallup poll that the average college 
graduate in America did not know there 
were two United States Senators from 
each State. And from the same poll, 
75 percent of the college graduates could 
not name the two United States Sena- 
tors from his or her own home State. 
Many other surveys show ignorance 
among our people equally appalling. Yet 
nothing is more basic and fundamental 
than representative government in 
America. Our youth should be taught 
government and its importance to the 
success of the individual emphasized in 
graded school, high school, and in col- 
lege. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
from the Greenville News of Greenville, 
S. C., should be read by every Member 
of this body. In many cases, our people 
actually know more about communism 
than they know about Americanism, 
This is tragic. 

WHaT DoES AMERICAN YOUTH LACK? 

It is just one man’s view, but after sev- 
eral years of study an Army psychiatrist has 
come up with some disturbing conclusions 
about the manner in which young Americans 
withstood Communist “brainwashing” after 
being captured by the Red Chinese in Korea. 

About one-third of those captured yielded, 
says Maj. William E. Mayer, described as 
one of the Army’s foremost experts on 
brainwashing. And no torture or physical 
force was used on the prisoners Major Mayer 
is talking about. Yet, about 1 in 3 of the 
returned captives admitted they had become 
“progressives”—a term for those who gave 
in and collaborated one way or another with 


their captors. 

In a large number of instances, the Ameri- 
cans failed to take care of their sick, the 
major says. If a man started to get sick, 
his fellows usually abandoned him for all 
practical purposes. At least a third of the 
Americans taken prisoner died, whereas 
among several hundred Turkish prisoners, 
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held under approximately the same condi- 
tions, almost none died. 

Returned prisoners report that there was 
at least one informer in every squad among 
the Americans, Major Mayer says. 

Here is how he says the Chinese appar- 
ently evaluated the Americans who fell into 
their hands: 

“They obviously believed that the average 
American soldier was poorly informed to an 
extreme degree about his own country, his 
own economic and political system; was even 
more poorly informed about the politics, 
economics, and social problems of other 
countries; was an individual who based his 
sense of security and often of superiority on 
transient, materialistic values, and was a 
man who, if deprived of material sources of 
support, would prove to be insecure, easily 
manipulated and controlled, lacking in real 
loyalties and convictions.” 

This evaluation, Major Mayer says, proved 
to be correct in far too many instances. 

Where lies the answer? There is no sim- 
ple answer, but the major has some ideas 
that make sense. 

He believes the average American boy is 
taught too little about the history of his 
country, about how his system of govern- 
ment operates and how its principles are 
superior to such philosophies as communism. 

He sees the need for more emphasis on 
character development and inner discipline. 
That prisoners with deep religious convic- 
tions seemed better able to resist brain- 
washing is one of his most significant 
conclusions. 

Finally, he believes we have come to con- 
fuse patriotism and nationalism and that 
there is a difference between real love of 
country and mere jingoistic flagwaving. 

This picture is a grim one and may not 
be entirely accurate, but it cannot be ig- 
nored. It indicates that the home, the 
church, and the school needs to take a long 
and searching look at the manner in which 
they are rearing American youngsters. 





NAACP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
along, I believe, with every Member of 
Congress of the United States, I have 
received a certified copy of a concurrent 
resolution from the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Carolina re- 
questing the Attorney General of the 
United States to place the NAACP on the 
subversive list. 

The right of that legislative body to 
such action is not questioned. The rea- 
sons, however, set forth for this action 
should not only be questioned but should 
be very vigorously deplored. This is un- 
Americanism at its worst. When such 
people as the Honorable Ralph Bunche, 
the late Mary McLeod Bethune, Judge 
William H. Hastie, Oscar Hammerstein, 
II, A. Philip Randolph, the Reverend 
John Haynes Holmes, and others are 
listed as subversive merely because their 
names appear on the record of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee on 
unproven and irresponsible charges is no 
reason for any organization to be listed 
as subversive. 
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Furthermore, to cite these or any other 
individuals who have never been con- 
victed of un-American activities in such 
a resolution is the worst kind of dema- 
goguery and can only be classified as a 
smear and in itself thoroughly un- 
American. 

The Legislature of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of South Caro- 
lina owes an apology to these outstand- 
ing Americans, and I trust the Attorney 
General of the United States will give the 
resolution the wastebasket treatment it 
deserves. 





Business in Governmert Versus Gevern- 
ment in Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
February 23, 1956, issue of the Reading 
(Pa) New Era: 

BUSINESS IN GOVERNMENT VERSUS GOVERN= 
MENT IN BUSINESS 


A corporation known as Basic Refractories, 
Inc., in Cleveland, Ohio, is publishing ad- 
vertisements in national magazines lambast- 
ing “government in business” and attacking 
so-called leftwingers who grow fat on govern- 
ment handouts. 

This is an interesting ad because in the 
first place the ad is a business expense item 
that can be charged off and therefore be- 
comes tax exempt. In short, the Nation’s tax- 
payers are subsidizing the company’s adver- 
tisement. 

But the general tone is typical of the rug- 
ged individualist kind of thinker who believes 
government serves little useful service and 
that the business managers of the Nation 
will take care of things all right if only they 
are left alone. 

Every now and then a company is headed 
by a reactionary from way back who hates 
unions, hates big government, and in short, 
hates anyone or anything that isn’t dedicated 
to unhampered making of money. 

The ad declares: “Morally, our Govern- 
ment has no right to compete with its own 
people. * * *” ‘Yet, we wonder what the 
attitude of this corporation is toward the 
private insurance industry’s avowed failure 
to write hurricane and flood insurance, for 
example. The insurance people frankly state 
they cannot insure homeowners against such 
disasters. It is morally wrong for govern- 
ment to serve the people by providing insur- 
ance in this instance? 

Or how about the development of atomic 
energy? Was it moraliy wrong for the Gov- 
ernment to invest billions of tax dollars in 
developing atomic energy and thus having 
the military power to protect the right of 
Basic Refractories and all other free enter- 
prises to make money? 

Or consider the aircraft industry and its 
use of Federal subsidy to get off the ground. 
True, our airlines are virtually self-sufficient 
today and subsidy is no longer needed. But 

the fact remains that tax dollars were 
siphoned into private companies and no one 
felt it was immoral, even though airlines 
compete with trucks, buses, and railroads. 





M arch , 


There are scores of other examples in 
Government intervened for the good 
the people. We recall the hue and cry of ay 
social security back in 1986. aif lana 
it would bankrupt the Nation. Just : 7 i 
posite is true. Social security creates” 
consumer purchasing power for ou a 
folks—the very people who often colle 
wards of society and actually cost th, 
payers many dollars. © ta. 

Basic Refractories also iny g 
“unscrupulous lobbyists” and SES Aging 
will include the lobbyist who offered 4g” 
tor $2,500 to vote for a Federal natural 
bill which in effect would raise the part” 
of Nation’s consumers. Ons bay 

Our idea of government fs tha 
be manipulated for the selfish il™ 
any single powerful economic group but et 
serve the general welfare of all the ” 
As a general rule the government ao 
belong in business. However, if the publi 
interest requires protection, the gover : 
ment is the only neutral force capabj . 
providing it. tie 

Maybe the way to keep the government oy 
of business is by keeping business out of tis 
government. We’re anxiously awaiting 4 bis 
business advertisement on that subject, ” 


















































































4-H Clubs Contribute Greatly to America 
Way of Life 












EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
that throughout the Nation, National 
4-H Club Week is being observed at the 
present time. Coming from a predon: 
inantly rural State, I have no difficulty 
in understanding what a vital part the 
4-H program has played in building 
better boys and girls. I know of no 
single program in this country today 
that contributes as much as 4-H does to 
the healthy growth of rural America 
Through 4-H millions of young Ame- 
icans have not only been taught some of 
the finest principles of our great demot- 
racy, but have put these principles into 
practice countless times. Today we have 
some two million members in 4-H and in 
addition to these fine people, we can look 
to the 4-H alumni who have grown into 
shining examples of good manhood and 
womanhood. I am extremely please 
that in national observance of 4-H week, 
one of our own South Dakota girls is 
taking a most important part in this 
recognition. Miss Ann Guindon, o 
Plankinton, S. Dak., daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ray Guindon, is 1 of 6 youns- 
sters in Washington this week repre: 
senting the more than 2 million 4H 
Club members. She, along with her five 
companions, are presenting a 4-H It 
port to the Nation and I want to say that 
these fine examples of American youth 
are making extremely good impressions 
upon the various officials they are meet 
ing. I also want to pay tribute to Anns 
companions who are here representins 
the Nation. They are Angela Heine, El 
lendale, N. Dak.; Franklin McKay, Clay- 
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ton, N. Mex.; Eldon Robhorn, Oswego, 
Ill: Nellie McClure, Cleveland, Tenn. ; 
and William C. Thiesenhusen, Muskego, 
Wis. These six 4-H members, who are a 
credit to not only their organization but 
to tneir Nation, were selected on a basis 
of leadership, achievement and citizen- 
ship, and all have compiled outstanding 
records. In paying tribute to these folks 
1 would like to place in the RECORD an 
editorial appearing in the Bristol, S. 
Dak., weekly newspaper, the Bristol New 
Era, written by G. R. Babb, editor and 
publisher. This editorial is typical of 
the warm feeling that our South Dakota 
editors as well as our people hold toward 
the 4-H program. The editorial follows: 
Four-LeaF CLOVER, LUCKY? 

It’s more than luck that atcounts for the 
success of boys and girls wearing the 4-H 
clover. They are doers and they learn by 
doing. These 4-H Club members are learn- 
ing to be more skilled farmers and home- 
makers through their 4-H Club projects 
¢ * * their 4-H Club meetings, parties and 
special activities teach leadership qualities 
and develop their personality * * * ¢hrough 
their achievement shows, fairs and other 
events they meet new and lasting friends. 
Yes; the whole 4-H program is aimed at de- 
veloping better citizens, better leaders and 
capable young men and women. So to take 
the luck and chance out of your children’s 
development the answer is the 4-H clover. 
Get an enrollment card from your county 
extension office, and what more appropriate 
time to do this than 4-H Club Week, March 
3-11, 





Federal Aid to the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter from the Governor of 
California is of importance to all of our 
States and is therefore included for in- 
formation: 

SACRAMENTO, CauiF., February 28, 1956. 
Hon. JaMEs ROOSEVELT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Drar CoNGRESSMAN: On October 1, 
1952, section 3a of title I of the Social Secu- 
rity Act was amended relative to the formula 
for reimbursing the States for old-age assist- 
ance. Other sections pertaining to children 
and blind were amended at the same time. 
These amendments provide that the Federal 
Government should give each State up to 
$35 as the Federal share of the State’s maxi- 
mum expenditure. 

The 1952 amendment also carried a pro- 
vision that the increased Federal grants 
should terminate as of September 30, 1954; 
but Congress extended the increased formula 
to September 30, 1956. This means, of 
course, that unless legislation is enacted by 
the present Congress, the Federal grants will 
again revert to the maximum of $30. Old- 
age assistance to the 268,000 recipients in 
California will correspondingly drop from a 
maximum of $85 for each recipient to a max- 
imum of $80. A similar $5 drop will occur 
with respect to payments to the 12,800 blind 
recipients. 

During the 20-year history of the Social 
Security Act, California has matched Federal 
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increases with a like amount of State funds. 
As you know, there has been no reduction 
in the cost of living which would justify 
any reduction in grants to recipients of aid 
to aged, blind, or children. If, as the result 
of a reduction in Federal grants, the State 
is forced to replace this possible loss of 
Federal reimbursement, the State and the 
counties of California would be required to 
levy an additional $16 million in State and 
county taxes. 

It is my earnest hope that you will exert 
every effort during the present session of 
Congress to assure the enactment of Federal 
legislation which will continue beyond Sep- 
tember 30, 1956, the present formula pur- 
suant to which the Federal Government re- 
imburses the State for aid to aged, aid to 
blind, and aid to needy children. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Cordially, 
GoopwIn J. KNIGHT, 
Governor. 


Marcu 7, 1956. 
The Honorable Goopwin J. KNIGHT, 
The Governor of California, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

DeEaR GOVERNOR KNIGHT: Thank you for 
your letter of February 28 urging the Con- 
gress to enact Federal legislation to continue 
beyond September 30, 1956, the present for- 
mula pursuant to which the Federal Govern- 
ment reimburses the State for aid to the 
aged, aid to the blind, and aid to needy 
children. 

I have consistently, in the past, and will 
continue to not only try to see such aid 
continue but to see it increased in order that 
the States may, in turn, raise the inadequate 
grants presenfly being made. I trust we will 
be successful as this session of the 84th 
Congress. 

With kind personal regards to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


Denying School Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following from the 
Houston Informer, Tuesday, February 
14, 1956: 


Denying school funds to school boards and 
districts that insist upon defying the Su- 
preme Court desegregation decision is caus- 
ing considerahle discussion in the national 
press, and is likely to engender a heated de- 
bate in the House of Representatives. Con- 
gressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL presented 
his reasons for insisting upon the amend- 
ment to bar the funds to those school dis- 
tricts that insisted upon defying the Su- 
preme Court, last week in a most direct, 
simple, and effective manner. He pointed 
out that the Comptroller General, who han- 
dles funds, has sent over his signature a let- 
ter, saying that his duty only is to see that 
the funds are spent as the Legislature pro- 
vides, and he cannot do anything about ex- 
traneous matters that are not covered in 
legislation. He further shows that this is the 
general policy by citing a letter from the 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in which he 
says unless the Congress clearly indicates in 
this act that funds are to be withheld from 
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institutions that refuse to admit Negroes, 
they are powerless to do anything about it. 
The Attorney General has indicated that he 
has no authority even to go into local situa- 
tions to check on actual crimes, let alone 
the refusal of children the right to enter 
schools. The President has refused to say 
that he will use his influence to keep funds 
from going to the school boards or districts 
that refuse to honor the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision. In view of that fact, Congressman 
POWELL points out that he had no alternative 
except to attach the amendment to the cur- 
rent Kelly bill on aid to schools. He cites the 
Supreme Court’s clear decision that Federal, 
State, and local laws in conflict with its rul- 
ing against segregation must yield. He says 
the Congress itself would be ignoring that if 
it failed to provide that those who get the 
funds must respect the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision. Summed up: Congressman PowELt is 
saying that if the Federal Government will 
take responsibility to see to it that the funds 
do not go to any school board or district 
that defies the Supreme Court, his amend- 
ment will not be necessary. But as long as 
the people who must administer the funds 
say they have no authority to withhold 
them from the districts and boards that re- 
fuse to follow the Supreme Court’s decision 
then it is obvious that the Legislature should 
enact @ provision to that effect. 

A number of friends have told this writer 
that they thought the Powell amendment 
should not be adopted. I have not yet seen 
one that gave an answer to the actual condi- 
tions that exist. 





Eightieth Anniversary of the First 
Telephone Patent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 7, marks the 80th anniversary 
of the first basic patent on the tele- 
phone, granted to Alexander Graham 
Bell. That occasion was a milestone in 
the history of communications and rep- 
resented the ingenuity, genius, and 
vision of Bell, a man who clearly saw 
the tremendous possibility of the tele- 
phone as a necessary instrument in a 
society of increasing numbers and com- 
plexities. 

As all great inventors, Bell received 
a frigid reception from the public on 
such a revolutionary gadget. It was 
only through his efforts and those of his 
few associates that sufficient interest 
was stimulated to raise the necessary 
funds for small-scale manufacture. 

On January 28, 1878, the first tele- 
phone exchange in the world was for- 
mally opened in New Haven, Conn. It 
was located on the ground floor of the 
Boardman Building at 219 Chapel Street. 

On February 21, 1878, the first ex- 
change, the New Haven District Tele- 
phone Co., issued its first list of sub- 
scribers, amounting to 50 names—the 
first telephone directory. 

The successor to the old New Haven 
company is the Southern New England 
Telephone Co., an organization which 
has grown with the popularity of the 
telephone and which has supplied unsur- 
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passed service and cooperation to its 
hundreds of thousands of patrons 
throughout the southern New England 
area. 

I am proud to represent the New 
Haven district and a company whose 
officers and employees have throughout 
the years nurtured the germ of an idea 
conceived by Bell and developed it into 
the sleek, modern system of telephone 
communications which America today 
enjoys. 

I submit herewith part of an address 
entitled “Giving Wings to Words,” as 
delivered by the late Allerton F. Brooks, 
which elaborates on the origins of teleph- 
ony in Connecticut: 

The story of the invention of the tele- 
phone has often been told and it is not 
my intention to repeat it here. Suffice it to 
say that after protracted experiments a pat- 
ent was issued to Bell on March 7, 1876, and 
his next task was to introduce his new de- 
vice to an apathetic public. At first he tried 
to interest the powerful Western Union Tel- 
egraph Co. but in this he was unsuccessful; 
so he set about giving public demonstra- 
tions of his new invention, with the hope of 
attracting sufficient capital to make it pos- 
sible for him to manufacture a few instru- 
ments and have them installed. As a teach- 
er of elocution he had no spare capital of 
his own. 

Among the towns booked for the lecture 
series was New Haven, where the young in- 
ventor was to appear at Skiff’s Opera House 
on April 27, 1877. This was briefly an- 


nounced .with this paragraph in the New 
Haven Union a few days earlier: 

“The lecture of Professor Bell on the tele- 
phone and an illustration of the uses of that 
instrument at the Opera House on Friday 
evening will be highly interesting. 


Vocal 
and instrumental music will be transmitted 
from Middletown to the Hartford and New 
Haven opera houses at the same time. The 
Sale of seats will commence Wednesday 
morning at the box office.” 

The text of the announcement discloses 
the unique nature of the performance. It 
was to be no ordinary lecture, but a simul- 
taneous demonstration. Bell’s assistant, 
Watson, was to be stationed at Middletown, 
a point midway between Hartford and New 
Haven. He was to speak over the lines of 
the Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Co. to 
2 audiences, 1 in Skiff’s Opera House in New 
Haven, the other in Roberts’ Opera House 
in Hartford, where a concert was to be con- 
ducted. It had all the novelty and interest 
of a new device and considerable showman- 
ship. 

On Friday evening, according to schedule, 
Bell apeared at Skiff’s Opera House and de- 
livered his lecture. It followed the pattern 
which he had evolved at two previous lec- 
tures at Salem and at Providence and was 
a great success. A long account in the next 
morning’s paper reported the event in detail, 
with practically a complete text of the con- 
versation that passed over the wires. In 
conclusion, Professor Bell occupied a few 
moments in an explanation of telephony, 
and how articulate speech was transmitted. 
He predicted that, eventually, telephones 
would be in use generally in dwellings, just 
as gas and water were then supplied—not as 
luxuries but at necessities. He explained 
how wires could be run from dwellings and 
places of business to a central point where 
communications could be switched; and, 
waxing eloquent, he predicted how conver- 
sations even could be carried on with dis- 
tant cities for purposes of trade, business, 
etc. In conclusion the Professor claimed 
that the process had passed beyond the con- 
fines of theory and only awaited practical 
application, 
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In the audience that evening was a man 
named George Coy, the local.manager of the 
Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Co. The re- 
marks of Bell upon the possibility of a tele- 
phone exchange seem to have inspired Coy. 
When the demonstration was over, he im- 
mediately engaged the Professor in conver- 
sation upon the subject, but could get no 
practical answer as to how a central exchange 
might be developed. He did, however, get 
the promise of the New Haven agency for 
the telephone. As things turned out, this 
was not immediately forthcoming though he 
did in fact finally obtain it. I shall omit the 
intrigues of those early days. In the mean- 
time Coy did not cease to ponder the prob- 
lem of a central telephone exchange. His 
difficulties were many and serious, not the 
lease being a broad hint from the telegraph 
company that he must let the telephone 
business alone or leave their employ. He in- 
terviewed many businessmen but none of 
them would invest in his scheme. Finally 
he came upon a man by the name of Frost, 
who, though he could not invest, was at least 
willing to show some interest in the idea. 
Frost had no capital but had everything else 
necessary for the founding and maintenance 
of a successful business. 

The two men made some experiments 
about January 1, 1878, and formed a com- 
pany with $5,000 capital—none of it paid 
in, however. Coy was sure that $500 in 
cash was all that would be required to 
equip a telephone exchange according to his 
ideas but, small as the sum was, it rep- 
resented a tremendous problem. At last 
they found a man who agreed to invest 
$600 in the enterprise. When they were 
ready to organize Frost said to Coy: “Don’t 
you know some lawyer who can make out 
the papers and not overcharge us?’ Coy 
suggested a rising young lawyer by the 
name of Morris F. Tyler, who attended to 
the organization. Thus, casually, did the 
man who was destined to be the guiding 
genius of the telephone industry in Con- 
necticut in its early years, make his first 
acquaintance with the subject of his future 
career. He probably thought that he was 
giving what was virtually free legal advice 
to a pair of needy, deserving, but perhaps 
overly enthusiastic, friends. 

The idea of a telephone exchange system 
was not new, even when Bell mentioned it 
so casually in his lecture at Skiff’s Opera 
House. The concept of connecting any two 
subscribers could not, in itself, be considered 
very revolutionary. This part of the notion 
was within the range of any ordinary intel- 
ligence. The real problem was to devise a 
switchboard which would interconnect any 
and all subscribers simply and swiftly enough 
to be commercially practicable. It is not, 
therefore, upon the conception of the idea, 
but upon the single-handed solution of this 
problem that the fame of George W. Coy 
rests. 

As in the case of other inventions, there 
were crude predecessors of the telephone ex- 
change. Even before the telephone was in- 
vented, there were devices for interconnect- 
ing telegraph lines. 

Coy resigned his managership of the tele- 
graph company and spent all his time con- 
structing his switchboard in a little room on 
the ground floor of the Boardman Building 
in New Haven, where the exchange was soon 
to be opened. His associate Frost was 
equally busy—his task was to get subscribers 
through his business contacts. The two 
men had printed 1,000 copies of a circular 
which read in part as follows: 

“The above-named company proposes to 
build wires, and place telephones and 
magneto call bells wherever wanted in this 
city, provided enough subscribers can be 
obtained to insure the success of the enter- 
prise. 

“This is a joint stock company owned by 
responsible businessmen of this city, who 
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will do everything in their power to make 
this local enterprise popular. 

“We intend to connect residences, offices 
stores, markets, hack stables, express offices 
etc., with this office by means of a telephone 
line in such a manner that any one havin 
such a connection may talk (at any time) 
with any other person having same connec. 
tion. 

“Example: Suppose a person living on 
Whitney Avenue wishes to talk with a frieng 
living on West Chapel Street. He calls this 
Office, and telis the operator whom he wishes 
to speak with. The operator at once Calls 
the person on West Chapel Street, and cop. 
nects the wires (by means of a switch in this 
office) and they are for the time being both 
on the same wire. 

“We shall be able to connect any subscriber 
with any other subscriber, a grocery store 
where you may. wish to order your groceries, 
a@ market where you can order meat, fish, etc, 
a hack stable, your family physician, etc, 

“Your wife may order your dinner, a hack, 
doctor, etc., all by telephone without leaving 
the house, or trusting to servants or mes- 
sengers to do it.” 

Unfortunately this circular drew no rush 
of subscribers—only one contract was re- 
turned signed. So Coy & Frost decided 
upon a new tack. They employed a profes- 
sional canvasser at a commission of $1 per 
contract. Before long, 71 subscribers had 
been signed up and with this promising start 
Coy made preparations to open up his ex- 
change. The first step was to string wires 
from the Boardman Building to each sub- 
scriber. This was done mostly.on housetops 
and trees, with an occasional small pole. 
The materials necessarily were of the cheap- 
est kind owing to lack of money. The 
switchboard was improvised largely with 
wires taken from ladies’ bustles, teapot-cover 
handles, and carriage bolts, but it worked. 

On January 28, 1878, the exchange was 
formally opened. It was the first commer- 
cial telephone exchange in the world, giving 
interconnection to any and all subscribers, 
Despite all difficulties the business expanded 
and a month later the company issued its 
first list of subscribers, printed on 1 page, 
and listing 50 names. This was the world’s 
first telephone directory. It is reproduced 
herein: 


“List OF SUBSCRIBERS, NEw HAVEN DIsTRICT 
TELEPHONE Co., OFFICE 219 CHAPEL STREET, 
FEBRUARY 21, 1878 


“RESIDENCES 


“Rev. John E. Todd, J. B. Carrington, H. B. 
Bigelow, C. W. Scranton, George W. Coy, G. L. 
Ferris, H. P. Frost, M. F. Tyler, I. H. Bromley, 
George E. Thompson, Walter Lewis. 


“PHYSICIANS 


“Dr. E. L. R. Thompson, Dr. A. E. Winchell, 
Dr. C. S. Thomson, Fair Haven. 


“DENTISTS 
“Dr. E. S. Gaylord, Dr. R. F. Burwell. 
“MISCELLANEOUS 


“Register Publishing Co.; Police Office; Post 
Office; Mercantile Club; Quinnipiac Club; 
F. V. McDonald, Yale News; Smedley Bros. & 
Co.; M. F. Tyler, law chambers. 


“STORES, FACTORIES, ETC. 


“O. A.“Dorman; Stone & Chidsey:; New 
Haven Flour Co., State Street; New Haven 
Flour Co., Congress Avenue; New Haven 
Flour Co., Grand Street; New Haven Flour 
Co., Fair Haven; English & Mersick; New 
Haven Folding Chair Co.; H. Hooker & 00; 
W. A. Ensign & Son; H. B. Bigelow & Co.; ©. 
Cowles & Co; C. S. Mersick & Co.; Spencer & 
Matthews; Paul Roessler; E S. Wheeler & C0.; 
Rolling Mill Co.; Apothecaries Hall; E 4 
Gessner; American Tea Co. 

“MEAT AND FISH MARKETS 


“W. H. Hitchings, City Market; Geo. B 
Lum, City Market; A. Foote & Co.; Strong, 
Hart & Co. 
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“HACK AND BOARDING STABLES 
“cruttenden & Carter, Barker & Ransom. 


“Office open from 6 a. m. to 2 a. m. 

“after March 1, this office will be open all 
night.” 

For those familiar with the present-day 
accomplishments of telephone _ research, 
which enable a score or more of conversa- 
tions to flow over the same wire, or which 

oject the voice completely around the 
world, it is difficult to realize the crude state 
of the telephone art back in those early days. 
As a matter of fact, the entire electrical in- 
dustry was in its infancy and the whole 
theory of transmitting human speech over 
a wire had to be developed step by step. 

Once it had been demonstrated that the 
idea of a telephone exchange was practical, 
progress was fairly rapid in adding new tele- 
phones. But soon it was apparent that the 
simple switching arrangements originally de- 
vised were entirely inadequate. And other 
impediments appeared which became most 
purdensome. For instance, batteries were 
required at each telephone to supply the 
talking current. These batteries in particu- 
lar required continual and expensive main- 
tenance, since their life was relatively short. 
A magneto ringing device was necessary to 
signal the operator. When a subscriber fin- 
ished talking he was expected to hang up and 
give the handle of the magneto a turn noti- 
fying the operator to take down the connec- 
tion. When he neglected to do this, as he 
frequently did, the operator had to listen 
in on the line to find out whether it should 
be disconnected. This slowed up the switch- 
ing of calls considerably. 

In those early days anything approaching 
a satisfactory conversation could not be ob- 
tained beyond a very limited radius. The 
electric currents which the first transmitters 
could handle were so small that they were 
soon dissipated and conversations were in- 
variably accompanied by innumerable noises 
and confused by other conversations taking 
place on adjacent circuits. The use a sub- 
scriber got from his instrument was there- 
fore quite restricted. And finally the early 
distribution system, consisting for the most 
part of iron wire on make-shift fixtures car- 
ried on rooftops and poles, provided no suit- 
able foundation upon which to build a per- 
manent and expanding plant. What the in- 
dustry needed was quick and effective tech- 
nical development which could transform an 
inchoate and rapidly growing jumble into 
&@ soundly based and scientifically designed 
enterprise which it later became. 


One invention which came along in the 
late seventies helped greatly in the develop- 
ment of telephony. This was Thomas B. 
Doolittle’s invention of a process of drawing 
copper wire so that it was hard and strong. 
Copper is, of course, a much better conductor 
of electricity than iron. But the early pio. 
neers had been forced to resort to the use 
of iron wire because the copper wire of that 
day was so soft that it pulled apart when 
strung up for any distance. Doolittle’s dis- 
covery changed all that. Taking advantage 
of this new invention of hard drawn copper 
wire, the first long-distance circuit was con- 
structed between Boston and New York in 
1884. Transmission over this copper-wire 
circuit was good enough to hold out hope for 
the attainment of even greater distances with 
improvements that seemed possible in the 
near future. As a matte rof fact, the circuit 
was extended on to Philadelphia a little later 
and more circuits put on the poles. But then 
new troubles appeared. Crosstaik between 
the various circuits was so bad that only 
one circuit at a time could be used. It was 
only after many months of intense experi- 
mentation that this difficulty was overcome. 
Finally a scheme of wire transposition was 
devised. Wires which ran nearest the poles 
were transposed after a mile or two to the 
outer end of the crossarm, and wires on an 
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upper crossarm were shifted to positions 
lower down. It worked—and as the business 
has grown, elaborate transposition systems 
have been devised and are still employed 
today to overcome the troublesome tendency 
of one conversation leaking over to the wrong 
pair of wires. 

Before very long there developed a crying 
need for a much more compact arrangement 
of wires than the one originally devised, 
namely, poles with open wires strung along 
them. The use of insulated wires bunched 
together in a protective cover was the sort 
of thing required, and, as early as 1879, a 
cable of this character had been placed across 
the Brooklyn Bridge; but for certain tech- 
nical reasons, now well recognized, this cable 
was far from satisfactory. One of the rea- 
sons was that the wires were insulated with 
gutta-percha, the commonly used insulation 
of that day, which gave the circuits such a 
high electrostatic capacitance that the elec- 
trical currents soon were dissipated, so that 
cable could be used for very short distances 
only. 

Meanwhile the telephone was growing in 
popularity and a forest of wires on tall poles 
was springing up in the streets of the larger 
cities. The need for some practical method 
of placing wires underground became so 
pressing that a thorough study was started 
to see if it were possible to develop a cable 
which would meet the requirements. Finally 
one was devised consisting of pairs of con- 
ductors insulated with wrappings of dry cot- 
ton yarn. These were run through a lead 
pipe which was then filled with paraffin. 
This was better, but still not good enough. 
After a long series of experiments thin strips 
of paper were wound around the copper wires 
which were then twisted together and a hun- 
dred pairs or more bunched together and 
covered with a lead coating to keep the mois- 
ture out. This cable furnished the answer 
to the underground problem, permitting the 
wholesale replacement of open wires in the 
cities and making it possible for the first time 
to engineer telephone plant on a systematic 
and planned basis. Fundamentally it is the 
design used today. 

The development of paper insulated cable 
was of tremendous value to the telephone 
industry besides permitting the elimination 
of tall multi-armed pole lines and the roof- 
mounted racks that enmeshed the larger 
cities. It enormously decreased the induc- 
tive disturbances from outside influences 
and avoided the disruption of open wires by 
sleet storms. But it had some disadvantages, 
too. The lead sheath got eaten away by 
stray electrolytic action, and the electric 
currents in the wires petered out much 
sooner than they did along open wire lines, 
so that the need for a telephone transmitter 
which would produce higher speech volume 
became greater than ever. 

In Bell’s original transmitter the voice 
currents were developed entirely within the 
instrument itself—the sound waves from the 
voice itself developed the electrical energy. 
These currents were so feeble that they 
tended to disappear before they had traveled 
many miles. The next great step forward 
was the invention of what is called the mi- 
crophonic action telephone transmitter. 
With this instrument the electric current is 
supplied by a battery, and a variable contact 
within the transmitter acts as a valve which 
releases more or less power in exact re- 
sponse to the voice waves. No longer were 
the electrical signals limited to the small 
currents imparted directly by the speech 
waves. The first instrument of this type, 
though a great improvement over the original 
transmitter, was still limited because it em- 
ployed a single variable contact. When it 
was finally discovered that microphonic ac- 
tion could be obtained between particles of 
granular carbon, the forerunner of the pres- 
ent very efficient transmitter came into the 
picture. What looks like a simple little de- 
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vice is really a delicate and highly developed 
instrument. 

While the new transmitters gave marked 
improvement in transmission and extended 
the range over which it was possible to talk, 
the local batteries that had to be installed 
at the subscribers’ premises to supply them 
with current proved increasingly expensive 
to maintain. What was desired was a single 
large battery located at the central office 
that would supply all subscribers. But a 
single large battery would couple all wires 
together and result in excessive crosstalk be- 
tween them, and no satisfactory way around 
this difficulty had been found. Many experi- 
ments were made before the fundamental 
problem finally was solved by the invention 
of a very ingenious device called a “repeat- 
ing coil.” With this device it was possible to 
do away with the hand crank at the sub- 
scriber’s telephone and use the central bat- 
tery for signaling purposes also. 

The immediate advantages of this new 
common battery system were a great im- 
provement in the speed and quality of 
service. It was arranged so that the oper- 
ator could be signaled merely by remov- 
ing the receiver from the hook, which 
caused a tiny electric lamp to glow in 
front of the operator. Other small lamps 
also were introduced to give the operator at 
all times a visual indication of the status 
of the connection, thus making it unneces- 
sary for her to listen in or disturb the 
connection in any way. The invention of the 
repeating coil was one of the outstanding 
events in switchboard progress and in the 
years to follow opened the way for many 
additional improvements that would have 
been difficult or impossible without it. 

As conversations were carried on over 
greater and greater distances a new diffi- 
culty appeared: The reception at the re- 
ceiving end was distorted, sometimes so 
badly as to be almost unintelligible. This 
was due to the fact that over long Cir- 
cuits the higher and the lower voice fre- 
quencies did not travel at the same rate. Of 
what advantage was it to improve the trans- 
mitters so that stronger currents could be 
used, if they arrived at the other end all 
jumbled up? Mathematical studies indi- 
cated that it should be possible to overcome 
this difficulty by increasing the distributed 
inductance along the line. The theory was 
experimentally verified in an extensive series 
of laboratory tests which ultimately cul- 
minated in the development of a device 
known as a loading coil. From the very be- 
ginning the use of loading coils not only 
greatly extended transmission limits but also 
yielded large economies as well. Rules for 
spacing the coils were worked out and a 
sufficient number manufactured in time to 
permit the opening of service on a circuit 
between New York and Chicago in 1901. 

This seemed to be about as far as it was 
possible to transmit the voice without some 
method of reinforcing the electrical cur- 
rents along the route. The idea of insert- 
ing one or more repeaters in the line to rein- 
force the weakened telephone current was 
almost as old as the telephone itself. Many 
such devices had been tried but none had 
been satisfactory. Either they distorted 
the original voice waves so that it was im- 
possible to understand at the receiving end 
what was being said, or they developed a 
propensity to sing and howl. All of them 
were very undependable in operation. Final- 
ly, by careful refinement in design, the iner- 
tia of the working parts was so reduced that 
a mechanical-type repeater succeeded where 
others had failed. It was not used to any 
great extent, however, because improvements 
were being made in the De Forest audion, 
which led to the development of the high 
vacuum electronic tube which is so familiar 
today and which has made radio broadcast- 
ing, television, radar, and a host of other 
developments possible. Repeaters employ- 
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ing what by present-day standards were 
primitive vacuum tubes were immediately 
successful and the transmission range was 
extended from coast to coast. Land dis- 
tance was no longer a barrier. 

It was about this same period that the first 
studies of mechanical switching methods 
were made. The work at first was concerned 
chiefly with switching systems for small of- 
fices, since to give 24-hour service by means 
of operators where only a few lines were in- 
volved meant excessively high costs. By the 
beginning of the 20th century, however, the 
situation had changed. The rapid growth in 
the larger cities indicated that the greatest 
need,for mechanical switching would be in 
major centers, and emphasis was soon di- 
rected toward the development of large in- 
stallations. Although some time elapsed 
before a workable semimechanical system 
was ready for commercial trial, a substantial 
amount of progress was made during these 
early years on the design of apparatus and 
circuits employed in this highly intricate 
system. 

To bring about all these technical develop- 
ments had, of course, required the efforts of 
many hands and many minds. Originally, 
practically every local manager for the tele- 
phone company had been a mechanic and 
electrician of sorts. He had to be, to keep his 
system functioning. Makeshifts and new 
methods often were developed on the spot, 
as needs arose. This was true of Coy and 
his makeshift switchboard, and of countless 
other unsung pioneers who introduced the 
telephone to their communities. 

But centralized laboratories and develop- 
ment centers were an early adjunct to the 
business. In a sense, Bell had a laboratory 
before he had a telephone, even though it 
was only a boarding-house room. His manu- 
facturing department consisted of one man 
who had been employed in an electrical shop. 
As early development of the telephone busi- 
ness proceeded, these functions were taken 
over by corporate units allied with, among 
others, the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which had been organized in 1885 and 
later became the headquarters company of 
the Bell System. 

In the first few years after the telephone 
was invented, six different manufacturers 
had made telephone apparatus for the Bell 
companies. In 1882, the Eell System pur- 
chased the Western Electric Manuiacturing 
Co. in order to obtain standardized 
equipment of high quality, reasonable prices, 
and a dependable source of supply. This 
concern has grown into an enterprise of 
national stature, with seven principal man- 
ufacturing plants and numerous smaller 
ones. And, to supply telephone apparatus to 
the more than 5,000 companies of ali sizes 
not allied with the Bell System, other manu- 
facturers turn out cables, switchboards, and 
all the other equipment required for a 
rapidly expanding industry. 

In place of the attic room where Bell’s 
first experiments were carried on, the Bell 
System today maintains the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, where over 8,000 scientists, 
engineers, technicians, and other specialists 
are constantly seeking ways to improve tele- 
phone service, widen its usefulness, and keep 
its cost low. Ownership of this vast in- 
dustrial laboratory is shared by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. and the West- 
ern Electric Co. 

Thus there is available to the successor 
of the original New Haven Co.—The 
Southern New England Telephone Co— 
as to other operating companies of the 
Bell System, a tremendous pooled talent for 
research and a vast manufacturing enter- 
prise. The local company, freed from the 
supply and equipment problems which beset 
George Coy and his associates, can concen- 
trate its activities on the provision of high- 
grade telephone service. In speed of service, 
ease of use, clarity of conversation, and 
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worldwide span of communication it so 
far surpasses the original enterprise that its 
own progenitors would find it hard to recog- 
nize their offspring. 

Today, as telephony ventures away from 
wires into radio beams which are relayed 
across the Nation, and likewise uses radio to 
put telephones aboard moving ships, trains, 
and automobiles, it is hard to predict what 
another 75 years will bring. We already have 
seen a start toward the eventual dialing, by 
telephone users themselves, of lony-distance 
calls anywhere in the Nation, with billing 
data recorded on a punched tape by elec- 
tronic devices. The great enterprise, which 
had its origin in the vision of men like Bell 
and Coy and the other pioneers, faces bound- 
less Opportunities for greater service to 
mankind. And now, as 75 years ago, its pos- 
sibilities are being explored by men of enter- 
prise and vision. 


Subsidizing Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Courier of January 28, 1956: 

SUBSIDIZING SEGREGATION 


It would be an outrageous circumvention 
of the United States Supreme Court’s direc- 
tive to desegregate public schools if Congress 
should now pass a law providing a quarter 
billion dollars annually for 5 years to aid 
in the construction of segregated schools. 

This is in line with the President’s pro- 
posal to solve the serious problem of scarcity 
of schools, which also includes a provision 
of $750 million in Federal credits to stimu- 
late construction, and such bills have ac- 
cordingly been introduced. 

Congressman POWELL and others quite 
properly want to make sure that none of this 
huge sum of tax money goes to States which 
are in revolt against the Supreme Court’s 
desegregation decree, and they plan to at- 
tach a rider to the bill to insure that school 
segregationists are not aided. 

President Eisenhower and Welfare Secre- 
tary Marion B. Folsom, along with various 
educational organizations, who are pressing 
for the passage of such a law, have taken 
the position that the issue of segregation is 
extraneous to the building of schools. 

Like all American citizens, colored Ameri- 
cans are deeply concerned over the apparent 
inability of States and local communities to 
provide adequate public educational facili- 
ties, but they cannot see, in view of the 
Supreme Court’s decision and directive, how 
the issue of segregation can be regarded as 
extraneous, 

The contemplated voting of such a huge 
sum to build public schools means that 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of schools will 
be constructed and furnished out of Federal 
taxes collected from all of the people, with 
many scores of buildings being in the very 
Southern States which are now defying the 
decision of the highest court in the land. 


If any Washington legislator should intro- 
duce a bill to appropriate hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to aid public education in 
Russia or South Africa, a tremendous out- 
cry would come from all over this land, and 
properly so; but the Southern States re- 
volting against the decision of the Supreme 
Court (which determines what the Consti- 
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tution means) are no less subversive of Amer. 
ican society than Soviets or Boers. 

Those Southern States that have electeq 
to disobey the directive of the Supreme Court 
in an effort to maintain what they say is their 
way of life, must not be encouraged in their 
disobedience by having Federal funds lay. 
ished upon them, the better to evade the 
law. 

Southern Senators have admitted that this 
appropriation cannot be passed if there is g 
no-segregation rider attached to the bill, 
while several prominent Representatives in. 
sist that such a rider will certainly be tackeg 
on to assure that none of these millions is 
used to aid racially segregated school systems, 

It is depressing to note that spokesmen 
of the National Education Association, the 
Association of State School Officers, and the 
American Association of School Adminis. 
trators are all plunking for the bill without 
the. proposed rider, prepared to sacrifice 
principle for pelf, disdainful of the Su. 
preme Court’s decree. 

If this no-segregation rider is defeated, it 
will demonstrate to the entire world that a 
little minority of Negrophobes can thumb 
noses at justice, fairplay, and constitutional 
procedure with impunity; that unrecon- 
structed Dixie can eat its Jim Crow cake and 
have it, too. 


Comments on Farm Legislation From 


South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the REcorp two editorials con- 
cerning farm legislation. With agricul- 
ture the No. 1 topic in Congress, I be- 
lieve it is important to have these views 
before us. Both editorials appeared in 
South Dakota weekly newspapers. The 
editorials follow: 

[From the Wakonda (S. Dak.) Monitor] 

(By Don L. Smith) 


The more we study, read, and talk about 
the farm situation, the less we seem to know 
about it. We do know one thing and that 
is that the condition is an unhealthy one. 
The balance of buying power, between the 
Midwest and the big industrial centers is 
way off. We here in the Midwest, who had 
almost a total crop failure last year, find it 
almost imposible to pay the high cost of 
merchandise now on the markets. 

And, if we can’t buy the products, Just 
how long can the manufacturer keep pro- 
ducing until there will be an excess on the 
market and then he will have to shut down? 
As far as we can see it, most of the prosperity 
depends on the farmers. If he has good crops 
and good prices, we seem to prosper with 
him. When he suffers, we suffer along with 
him. 

How long this can go on, no one seems to 
know. Can the big manufacturing centers, 
with their high wages and buying power, get 
along without the farmers and people in 
the Middle West? That is the question, as 
it looks to me. They may be able to get 
along by themselves for a while—but not for 
long. 

Regardless of which party gets in office, 
something will have to be done about the 
situation, and will be done, no doubt about 
it. Things could be a lot worse than they 
are—a fact most of us can remember. 
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[From the Herreid (S. Dak.) Prairie 
Picayune | 


(By Cecil D. Jahraus) 


Topics of current prime interest to people 
engaged in agriculture appear to be two in 
number. They are the possibility of a new 
farm program so that farmers will benefit on 
this year’s crops. Another is the new assess- 
ment system which concerns us all, but pri- 
marily farmers because most of us in this 
area happen to be farmers, Either we are 
farmers or depend on farm welfare. 

Alengthy discourse on assessment seems to 
be fitting at this time. Thus the balance of 
news in our current issues is definitely 
weighted. 

As for the much-talked-about farm pro- 
gram which centers around the soil-bank 
plan, there are plenty of pros and cons. 

Despite all the stopgap measures that are 
taken, the long-range picture for the farmer 
as we still know him today is dreary. Some 
drastic measures will have to be taken if we 
are to keep our kind of farmer from be- 
coming a vanishing American. Eisenhower’s 
g-point program has a good point in this 
respect, as it provides for limiting the size 
of price-support loans made to large corpo- 
rate-type farms. 

In effect, this provision goes contrary to 
a pure system of free enterprise because, 
heretofore, an operator could expand to 
whatever extent his own human business 
talents allowed for. But we should support 
such a provision because a program of sup- 
port prices not held in check somehow gives 
the big operator too big a break compared 
to his smaller neighbors. 

Still, there are contentions that the new 
program provides too much of an incentive 
for the wealthy farmer to buy up additional 
land. After all, this country’s greatest 
moneymaking potential is derived from rais- 
ing grain. Something as temporary as a 
Government subsidy program isn’t a long- 
term asset, even though it provides tempo- 
rary benefits. An individual’s real prospect 
for material gain still lies in counted bushels 
of golden grain. 

In essence, the bigger your wheat base, the 
better off you are and the larger real income 
you can expect. The operator with enough 
money reserves to buy up iand may intend 
only to maintain his grain-growing capacity, 
but, in effect, he is pushing his smaller 
neighbors and his hard-luck neighbor off the 
land. 

It’s a dilemma brought on by farm mech- 
anization and it is one that can be stopped 
only temporarily, perhaps, unless some 
really tough legislation favoring our type of 
farmer can be passed. How tough is point 4 
in Ike’s new farm program? Therein lies 
the answer to many of our farmers’ futures. 





Governor Harriman on Secretary Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Gov. Averell Harriman at the American 
citizenship dinner sponsored by the Gov- 
ernor’s dinner committee on the occa- 
Slon of a testimonial to Maj. Mario G. 
Remo on his appointment as finance 
chairman of the nationalities division of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
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The dinner was held at the Plaza Hotel, 
New York City, on Sunday evening, 
March 4, 1956. 

The address follows: 


It is always a pleasure to welcome to New 
York the distinguished chairman of the na- 


‘tionalities division, a courageous Democrat 


who stands for what is right and speaks his 
mind about it—one of the clearest and most 
forceful spokesmen for our party, Gov. 
Mennen Williams. 

This year we honor Woodrow Wilson on 
the 100th anniversary of his birth. And it 
is fitting that we do. It was Woodrow Wil- 
son who made of the American ideal a world 
ideal. In the last 3 years, that ideal has be- 
come dimmed in the eyes of the world, and 
it is necessary that it be restored as a guiding 
light. 

Woodrow Wilson was the eloquent spokes- 
man for the downtrodden and the oppressed 


subject peoples all over the world. The new 
democracies that were born and that 
flourished in Eastern Europe after 1918 


arose from his inspiration. 

The United States fought, he said, “for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit 
to authority to have a voice in their own 
governments, for the rights and liberties of 
small nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free peoples as 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself at last free.” 

And let us recall one of his Fourteen 
Points: “That all well-defined national 
aspirations shall be accorded the utmost 
satisfaction.” 

It is no accident that the American Presi- 
dent who spoke these words was a Democrat. 
It is natural that the Democratic Party 
should oppose the exploitation and the sub- 
jugation of one people by another. In our 
own country, we have constantly fought 
against the exploitation of the weak by the 
strong. We have stood for equal opportunity 
for every man, great or small, of whatever 
race or national origin, to rise according to 
his own abilities. 

Woodrow Wilson’s historic contribution 
was to translate this long tradition of faith 
in the individual man and woman into 
American world policy. American  prin- 
ciples, he said, “are not the principles of a 
province or of a single continent’ but are 
“the principles of a liberated mankind.” 

And so they are. It is timely indeed that 
this year of 1956 is the year that we will 
think back to Woodrow Wilson. Unhappily, 
it is a fact that is confirmed by all returning 
observers that during the past 3 years the 
United States has lost in prestige abroad, and 
confidence in us among the free peoples has 
declined. An image of us has taken form 
that is wholly alien to Wilsonian ideals. 

Three years ago the Soviet leaders adopted 
a new strategy, which has brought on a new 
phase in the struggle for the allegiance of 
mankind. Our own leaders did not fully 
recognize the new strategy. They did not 
tell the American people openly and candidly 
about it, and they did not carry on the 
policies that could frustrate it. Consequent- 
ly, the Kremlin has seized the initiative and 
has made dangerous political and diplomatic 
gains. . 

Now, what are the facts about the new 
Soviet Strategy? 

To begin with, it was announced not this 
year, or last year, but in 1952—not by 
Khrushchev, but by Stalin. This was at the 
time of the 19th Party Congress, in Moscow, 
in October of that year. 

It had become clear to Stalin in 1952 that 
communism had been stopped in Western 
Europe. It had not advanced beyond the 
territory the Red armies had overrun dur- 
ing the war. His brutal and ruthless tactics 
were causing the free nations to unite and 
build common military, economic, and po- 
litical strength, 
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So he adopted a new line which he and 
Malenkov pronounced at the October con- 
ference—that of “peaceful coexistence.” The 
idea was espoused that war was not inevitable 
but that the Soviet system could out-com- 
pete the free nations in the long run. The 
weapons would be economic, political, and 
psychological—but the goal remained the 
same, world domination. 

A few months later, Stalin died. The new 
leadership continued the policies he had 
adopted, even as they began to destroy the 
image of Stalin himself. This they did for 
internal reasons but also to give greater 
credence abroad to the new line of peace- 
Tul coexistence. They presented a new coun- 
tenance to the world—a smiling one. They 
talked “peace” and “friendship” and “trade.” 
sent economic missions abroad, offered wheat 
and steel mills to India and other countries 
and made great political capital of it all. 

Khrushchev and Bulganin made no secret 
of what they were doing. In fact, they 
trumpeted their intentions from the house- 
tops. Many Americans issued warnings. I 
myself spoke repeatedly about the danger, 
beginning in 1953. I spoke about it to this 
very audience @ year ago. Newspaper and 
magazine articles on the subject have been 
voluminous. Even within the administra- 
tion, there were those who spoke of the grave 
dangers of the new Soviet offensive—but no 
effective action was taken. 

Worse than that, many of the Eisenhower- 
Dulles policies and actions unwittingly 
helped the Soviet campaign. 

Mr. Dulles tarnished the good name of the 
United States with militarism. Mr. Dulles 
has an unquenchable passion for slogans— 
generally warlike—from “massive retalia- 
tion” to brink of war.’? And he has been 
flying around the world in the glare of pub- 
licity negotiating military pacts, with little 
attention to the peaceful aspirations of the 
people of the world for economic and social 
progress. 

And he has identified us with colonialism. 
Most recently, his statement associating the 
United States with Portuguese colonialism 
in Goa did the United States as much word- 
for-word harm, according to the New York 
Times correspondent in India, as any deciar- 
ation ever made. 

Militarism and colonialism—that is ex- 
actly what the Communists are trying to 
tell the world the United States stands for. 
And it often seems that Mr. Dulles is posing 
for the very picture the Kremlin is trying 
to paint of us. 

In addition, it is an essential part of the 
Soviet strategy to depict their intentions 
as truly peaceful. It remained for the 
President himself to help them toward this 
end. This happened at the summit con- 
ference at Geneva last July. At Geneva, 
the Soviets did not yield on a single issue 
of substance, but the President said what 
the Kremlin has wanted all the world to 
believe. He credited the Communist lead- 
ers with a desire for peace no less earnest 
than that of the West. The headlines flew 
around the world. And when he came home 
he spoke, although with reservations. of 
“the spark ignited at Geneva” and “the 
most shining opportunity that lay ahead.” 

That summit conference proved to be a 
psychological breakthrough for the Soviets, 
and they have been exploiting it ever since. 
Efforts to build strength against commu- 
nism were relaxed. Throughout Europe and 
Asia, neutralists and pro-Communists were 
strengthened. 

Within 6 weeks, the Soviets had inter- 
vened in the Middle East. Geneva laid the 
groundwork for the triumphal tour of 
Khrushchev and Bulganin through India, 
Burma, and Afghanistan, where they were 
hailed as prophets of peace and economic 
development. 

Now what does Mr. Dulles say? It was 
only on January 12 of this year that Mr, 
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Dulles publicly recognized that we are in a 
“bitterly competitive contest.” He said, 
“We could lose this economic contest unless 
this country, as a whole, wakes up to its 
implications.” Now, I ask, who had been 
asleep? 

But in February the Secretary had a 
totally different story. 

Now that the President himself has indi- 
cated that he will have to delegate more of 
his responsibilities to his associates, it is 
more important than ever to look at his 
associates. So we must look further at Mr. 
Dulles, whose influence now looms even 
larger. 

A week ago last Friday he testified before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
I wonder when, ever before, in a single day, 
@ responsible Cabinet officer has ever hroad- 
cast across the world so much misinforma- 
tion—such a dangerous misinterpretation of 
what is going on on this planet. 

He said the Soviet policies had failed: 
the Soviets had grown weaker in relation 
to the free world. He said, that, internally, 
“they are in a very bad way.” He said, “They 
have got to revamp their whole creed, from 
A to Z.” He said the Communists now real- 
ize “that they must bring their system 
closer to ours rather than the other way 
around.” 

Unhappily, recently their policies have 
not failed—they have been succeeding. 

Mr. Dulles was, of course, not really testi- 
fying at all. He was keynoting the Republi- 
can campaign—which will try to sell the 
notion that Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles 
have brought peace to the world and have 
the Communists on the run all over the 
globe. 

I wish that were true. But it isn’t. To 
say that it is encourages a dangerous com- 
placency in America and abroad, and is 
devastating to confidence in us among the 
thoughtful leaders in other countries. 

Two days later in a speech in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Dulles modified his testimony. His de- 
fenders are trying to excuse what he said 
on Friday by pointing to what he said on 
Sunday. I agree he wasn’t as wrong on Sun- 
day. But it was on Friday that he was giv- 
ing official testimony before the Senate of 
the United States. 

Mr. Dulles nOw says we may have to 
“adapt” some of our policies to meet the 
Soviet offensive. 

Well, let it be clear right now that no 
adaptation of the Eisenhower-Dulles policies 
will ever do the job. What we need is a 
fresh start—a rethinking—an imaginative 
and creative new approach that will electrify 
the people of the world in the same way that 
those great measures—the Truman doctrine, 
the Marshall plan, point four—checked the 
Soviets and inspired the free people all over 
the world to band together and build unity 
and strength. That was done under the 
leadership of Harry S. Truman. 

Before the Congress last week, a visitor 
from a friendly nation gave a most impor- 
tant and far-seeing speech. I refer to Presi- 
dent Gronchi, of Italy. He said, “Military 
cooperation continues to be very important 
today, but it should be supplemented by new 
and imaginative forms of cooperation. * * *” 
He stressed the need for cooperation to attain 
social and economic progress and to 
strengthen freedom and justice. Mr. Gron- 
chi spoke, I know, the thoughts of many 
good friends of the United States and of 
freedom throughout the world. 

And we may as well face it. We will not 
get the kind of imagination, the kind of 
forceful, creative leadership from the Re- 
publican Party that is today essential. 

The Republican Party is incapable of such 
leadership, because it is hopelessly divided 
into conflicting wings, and one of those wings 
ts unable ever to comprehend the realities of 
the 20th century. And this is the case no 
matter how many people have voted Repub- 
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lican, or what Republican has been elected 
President. 

It was the Republican leaders who rejected 
Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations. They 
failed to understand the implications of our 
becoming a creditor nation, rather than a 
debtor nation, after the First World War. 
They enacted ruinous high-tariff policies. 
They bitterly opposed Cordell Hull’s en- 
lightened trade program. Many of them 
tried to cripple the Marshall plan, and al- 
most succeeded in killing point four. 

All of this explains why that divided party 
has not been able to discharge the respOnsi- 
bilities and take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties of our great country in the world today. 

The inadequacies of the Republican ad- 
ministration are apparent in the crisis that 
has developed in the Middle East. The Presi- 
dent and Mr. Dulles should have made it 
plain beyond doubt that Israel was here to 
stay, and that our country was going to honor 
ts obligations. That was made plain by the 
Tripartite Declaration of 1950. That decla- 
ration was a stabilizing influence at that 
time. But, unfortunately, time has dimmed 
its force, and intervening events have com- 
bined to raise doubts as to whether we meant 
what we had said and whether we would 
back it up. Under those circumstances, ten- 
sions were permitted to grow, reprisals and 
counterreprisals increased, and the situation 
deteriorated. 

Into this troubled situation the Commu- 
nists moved last September, with the sale of 
arms to Egypt. Now, anyone who has dealt 
with the Russians knows that when they 
try out a new venture, the way to meet it is 
directly and at once. We should have re- 
sponded by immediately honoring Israel’s 
request for defensive arms. 

But again there was indecision—and inac- 
tion—on the part of the administration, and 
this has immeasurably aggravated the ten- 
sions and the danger in the Middle East. 

Now let’s take a look at some of the things 
that need to be done—not just to counter 
the Soviet offensive but to enhance our own 
welfare and that of other free peoples. On 
the economic side, we must take the lead in 
promoting free-world economic’ growth. 
This requires technical assistance, aid, and 
long-term capital and investment in the un- 
derdeveloped countries. It calls for leader- 
ship on our part in bringing together the 
productive capacity of the industrial coun- 
tries--Western Europe and Japan—with the 
resources of the less developed countries. 
The present American approach to these 
problems is, I regret to say, limited and rigid. 

On the political and psychological front, 
we must erase the damage that has been 
done, and restore the image of America sym- 
bolized by Woodrow Wilson. 

Finally, to restore our position in the 
world, we must live our own faith here at 
home. 


We all know the damage that has been 
caused by our discriminatory immigration 
policy, and the fiasco of our refugee pro- 
gram—and the hostility toward the foreign- 
born that is written into the language of 
those acts. It is tragic that during these 
critical 3 years President Eisenhower has 
done nothing about our immigration laws, 
and has only lately come forward with pro- 
posals to amend them. Governor Williams 
has ably discussed these subjects earlier this 
evening, and I join with him in urging the 
rectification of these injustices in our poli- 
cies and our laws. 


We should know, too, the injury we suffer 
all over the world when a young woman is 
refused admission to a university in the 
United States on account of her color, or a 
citizen denied the right to vote, because of 
his race. 

To give meaning in the world to our belief 
in the worth and dignity of the individual, 
regardless of race or color, requires that we 
live by that belicf here at home. 


March 7 


I am convinced that our task today ts tg 
restore in the world the inspiration of oy 
country as expressed by Woodrow Wilson— 
and by Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Try. 
man. If we do this, we Can secure our own 
liberties and extend the borders of freedom 
to other peoples. 

We must ever remember that behind the 
Iron Curtain today brave people are living 
in bondage. In the midst of danger, they 
are keeping alive the flame of freedom. 

The conscience of mankind cannot rest as 
long as this bondage endures. And our ow, 
freedom will not be truly secure until the 
freedom of all people is secure. 

But there are strains and pressures within 
the Communist world. As the free world 
succeeds in showing that social and eco. 
nomic progress can best be attained through 
political freedom, as the free world builds 
strength, as the free world becomes more 
united, these strains and pressures behing 
the Iron Curtain will intensify. I am conf.- 
dent they will lead to a corroding and even- 
tual undermining of the evil dictatorship in 
the Kremlin. 

The strength of our cause is based on faith 
in the spiritual and moral forces of the free 
way of life. 

Let us hold fast and with the help of God 
go forward together in that faith. 


Rats, Cats, and Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 ° 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
‘eave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from Life magazine of February 20, 1956: 

Rats, CATS, AND SENATORS 


Members of the United States Senate are 
traditionally adept at talking out of both 
sides of their mouths, but seldom has there 
been as brazen a two-faced ploy as that per- 
petrated last week by the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

On the one hand it approved the Pres!- 
dent’s proposal to create a “soil bank” to take 
land out of production, and thus cut down 
on the huge surpluses depressing farm in- 
come. It even voted $175 million more than 
he asked—a total of $1.35 billion. 

But then the committee did something 
else. It voted to restore high rigid price 
supports, which would defeat the whole idea 
of the soil bank. As Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson said, “The soil bank would empty 
our warehouses but 90 percent of parity 
would fill them again. * * * The Congress 
must decide which way it wants to go; we 
cannot go both directions at once.” 

We can’t imagine people as shrewd 4s 
American farmers being taken in by the 
perpetual-motion economics the Senate 
farm lobby is thus proposing. If any are, 
we urge them to consider a business which 
promises much greater rewards than farming 
for far shorter hours. We are thinking of 
the cat and rat ranch business. It was 
advertised by some writs in Lacon, IIl., back 
in 1875 and its deadpan prospectus was—as 
Clifton Fadiman’s new American Treasury 
reports—solemnly carried by every news- 
paper in the United States: 

“GLORIOUS OPPORTUNITY To GeT RICH 

“We are starting a cat ranch in Lacon 
with 100,000 cats. Each cat will average 
12 kittens a year. The cat skins will sell for 
30 cents each. One hundred men can skil 
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5,000 cats a day. We figure a daily profit of 
over $10,000. Now what shall we feed the 
cats? We will start a rat ranch next door 
with 1 million rats. The rats will breed 12 
times faster than the cats. So we will have 
4rats to feed each day to each cat. Now what 
shall we feed the rats? We will feed the 
rats the carcasses of the cats after they have 
peen skinned. Now get this. We feed the 
rats to the cats and the cats to the rats and 
get the skins for nothing.” 


Washington, Lincoln, and Edison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the text of an address by George 
E. Stringfellow, senior vice president, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and imperial 
assistant rabban, A. A. O. N. M. S., be- 
fore the meeting of the National Sojourn- 
ers, Manhattan Chaper No. 86, New York 
City, Wednesday, February 22, 1956. 

The address follows: 

WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, AND EDISON 


President Maurice M. Witherspoon, officers, 
members, and guests of Manhattan Chapter 
No. 86, National Sojourners, I greatly appre- 
ciate your complimentary introduction and 
the warmth of your reception. I am highly 
complimented by your electing me as hon- 
orary member of your chapter. It will be my 
endeavor to conduct myself in such a man- 
ner in the years to come as to be worthy of 
this manifestation of your confidence and 
esteem. 

George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
and Thomas Alva Edison were, as you know, 
born in February. Today, we observe the 
224th anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington. I should like to speak briefly 
of the philosophy of Washington and Lin- 
colIn, and of their contribution to our way 
of life, and more extensively of Edison, with 
whom it was my privilege to have been a 
daily business associate during the last 
decade of his long and productive life. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


George Washington looked after his coun- 
try as a good father looks after his son. He 
truly earned the imperishable title of 
“Father of His Country”. He fought for and 
helped make our country grow large and 
strong. He guided it when it was youhg and 
helped developed the greatest form otf gov- 
ernment ever conceived by man. No person 
in the history of the world has done more 
for his country than Washington did for 
Ours. Washington and his associates gave 
us a system of government which provides 
investors, producers, and consumers with 
freedom of choice and freedom of oppor- 
tunity. Nowhere else in the world today 
do men enjoy such freedom. They gave us 
4 system in which the productive facilities 
of the Nation are owned by the people in- 
stead of the Government. They gave us a 
system of government which recognizes the 
dignity of the individual and encourages 
high moral and ethical standards. They 
gave us a system of government that was 
born out of the principle that all men have 
the right to pursue happiness and enjoy the 
blessings of liberty. Our forefathers did not 
subscribe to the philosophy that government 
owes everyone a living. They gave us a way 
of life that provides an opportunity for 
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everyone to make the most of what he has 
and rewards him accordingly. 

Our forefathers glorified the individual, 
not the state, as the Communists do. They 
worked like Trojans to build America and 
they roared like lions to establish and main- 
tain our liberties. They had granite in their 
character and iron in their backbones. 
They kept government the servant of the 
people and we must too if we would remain 
freemen and thus be worthy of our heritage, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln, whose 147th anniversary 
of his birth was celebrated on February 12, 
was one of the world’s truly great men. In 
his memorable Gettysburg Address and in 
other speeches and writings, Lincoln ex- 
pressed his belief in the American people. 
He had great power as President but he never 
lost touch with the common people. In 
spite of his high position, millions of people, 
even in his own time, knew him as ‘Honest 
Abe”. Under his leadership the American 
Union was preserved. Lincoln had the abil- 
ity to conciliate his hearers. He had the 
ability to instruct them and he had the 
ability to move them to action. These three 
attributes required mildness of address, 
penetration of thought and plenty of energy. 
He held the Nation together during the 
most critical period since its founding. It is 
our form of government that made it pos- 
sible for Edison and others to contribute not 
only to the progress of our country but to 
the betterment of the worid 

If Edison had lived under a Communist 
state, it would have been necessary for him 
to have gone to the “bureau of new ideas” 
of the “division of engineering” or to the 
“office of social improvement” to obtain es- 
sential commodities with which to experi- 
ment to produce the electric light, the phono- 
graph, the storage battery, moving pictures, 
and many others. It would have been neces- 
sary for Edison to have revealed to these 
bureaucrats his educational . qualifications. 
Having none, he would have been denied the 
use of the materials for his experiments. 
There would have been no experiments by 
Edison and consequently no electric light, no 
moving pictures, no sound recordings, and 
the hundreds of other things which we con- 
sider vital today which Edison produced. 

On February 11, we celebrated the 109th 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas Alva 
Edison, who is generally recognized as the 
greatest inventor in the history of the world. 
How, you ask, did Edison, a poor boy. get 
together enough money to equip a research 
laboratory and staff it with capable assist- 
ants? He raised the money from the sweat 
of his brow and from the exercise of his 
fertile brain. For example, one of his first 
major inventions was a universal stock tick- 
er which he sold for $40,000. He used much 
of that money to build and equip his labora- 
tory. Edison’s brain, character, and vision 
gave the world 1,097 inventions—the great- 
est number ever accredited to any person. 

Edison’s favorite invention was the phono- 
graph, and it was his most original. Having 
conceived the idea of recording and re- 
producing sound, he sketched his idea on 
paper and handed it to John Kruesi, one of 
his assistants, with instructions, ‘Kruesi, 
make this.”” A few days later Kruesi handed 
the inventor a queer-looking contraption. 
Edison wrapped a sheet of tinfoil around the 
cylinder and as he turned the crank that 
revolved the cylinder, he spoke these historic 
words into a small horn attached to the 
recorder, which was riding on the tinfoil: 
“Mary had a little lamb.” He then reversed 
the operation and the contraption repeated 
what he had spoken into the horn. Thus 
was born not only the phonograph but sound 
recording as we Know it today. 

Edison’s most difficult invention was the 
alkaline storage battery. After conducting 
45,000 experiments and spending 10 years 
of hard work trying to perfect it, one of 
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Edison’s associates asked, “Are you not dis- 
couraged?” “Discouraged” replied the old 
man, as we reverently referred to him, 
“certainly not.” “I have learned 45,000 
ways the job can’t be done.’ And so he 
had. However, during the next 5,000 ex- 
periments, Edison found the combination 
for which he had searched and thus was 
born the nickel-iron alkaline storage battery. 
Edison’s most widely known and widely used 
invention was the incandescent lamp, the 
principle of which illuminates the world 
today. The radio and television are, of 
course, predicated upon the principle of the 
incandescent lamp. 

If Washington and his associates had not 
given us the kind of Government we have 
and if Lincoln had not held that Govern- 
ment together during the trying periods of 
the sixties, it is safe to assume that Edison 
would not have made his great contribution 
to civilization. 

Edison gave us the principle of organized 
research, which in my opinion was his 
greatest contribution to civilization. Edi- 
son blazed the trail and others have fol- 
lowed. 

The great days for America are, I believe, 
ahead of us. We, in my opinion, have only 
touched the borders of our achievement. 
If you do not believe this, you do not be- 
lieve in America. To attain those great 
achievements, we must individually and 
collectively measure up to our responsi- 
bilities. 

If we heed the advice of Washington and 
Lincoln in matters of government and if we 
emulate Edison’s industry, integrity, and 
initiative, the future of America will be 
beyond man’s comprehension. 

When Washington laid down the cares of 
state in 1796, he published his Farewell Ad- 
dress. It was a lofty appeal for peace and 
justice. It was in that address that Wash- 
ington set down the general rule of conduct 
for us in our dealings with foreign nations 
when he said, “it is our true policy to steer 
clear of permanent alliances with any por- 
tion of the foreign world.” 

The extent to which we have ignored 
that admonition is the extent to which we 
find ourselves in trouble today. 

In his last message to the American people. 
Edison said, “Be courageous * * * history 
repeats itself again and again. Be as brave 
as your forefathers before you. Have faith. 
Go forward.” 

If we follow the precepts of Washington 
and if we emulate Edison, we indeed will 
enjoy liberty, peace, prosperity, and plenty. 


- Lippmann Is Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Houston Informer of Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1956: 

LIPPMANN Is OFF 

Walter Lippmann is one of the columnists 
that I like and usually find thinking straight 
But last week he had an article saying that 
an amendment to the school bill, denying 
funds to school districts that segregate, 
would be repudiating the Supreme Court 
decision on desegregation in public schools 
He arrived at that peculiar notion by a rather 
circumlocutious way. His thought was that 
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the Supreme Court having ruled segregation 
illegal, for the legislature to attach an 
amendment to a bill to aid schools would be 
in essence saying that it did not recognize 
the validity or the effectivenss of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision. To a simple mind 
it would appear that the Supreme Court, 
having declared segregation illegal, no branch 
of the Federal Government would do any- 
thing to encourage the continuation of seg- 
regation or to make the continuation of 
segregation possible. That means that cer- 
tainly neither the executive nor the legisla- 
tive branch would give funds and means and 
encouragement to States or to districts, or 
to school boards, that were defying the Su- 
preme Court and going on continuing seg- 
regation in public schools. It is to prevent 
that that Congressman ADAM CLAYTON Pow- 
ELL has offered this amendment providing 
that no school district that continues segre- 
gation shall get any of the Government 
funds, unless and until they abandon their 
support of segregation and comply with the 
Supreme Court’s decision by desegregating. 
I would not necessarily hold that Walter 
Lippmann is a racist, he probably is both- 
ered by the thought of all the other States 
and school districts missing the money be- 
cause a few recalcitrant States and districts 
are defying the Court. But those States that 
are not defying the Court under Representa- 
tive PoweELu’s bill would still get the funds, 
and only those that are defying the Court 
would be denied them. 


A Sense of Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the REcorp an editorial appear- 
ing in the March 4, 1956, issue of the 
Brookings Register, which is published 
at Brookings, S. Dak. The writer of the 
editorial is Charles H. J. Mitchell, editor 
and publisher of this newspaper. When 
our great President announced his deci- 
sion that he would be available to serve 
the American people for another 4 years 
in the White House, his statement was 
greeted with much enthusiasm and 
gratefulness, as typified by the follow- 
ing editorial: 

A SENSE OF DUTY 

Dwight D. Eisenhower has never run from 
duty and has never accepted a responsibility 
which he thought he could not fulfill. After 
long, thoughtful, and prayerful consideration 
of all phases of the situation, he has an- 
nounced that he will accept the nomination 
for the Presidency by the Republican Party 
if it is offered to him and if the American 
people elect him, he will serve with the same 
devotion and high purpose which has marked 
his administration thus far. 

The announcement was hailed with great 
satisfaction by members of his party, and 
hundreds of thousands of Democrats and 
independents and by the people of the world, 
who look upon him as a leader who has al- 
ready made a great contribution to his day 
and time and is prepared to expand his influ- 
ence and usefulness. 

No one, not even the intense partisan, 
doubts his deep sincerity and his desire to 
serve. No one questions his determination to 
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keep Government on the highest possible 
plane. Some may question his judgment 
and that would be true regardless of who 
might be named to the Presidency. But 
that he has an unusual vision of govern- 
mental affairs, both domestic and .foreign, 
cannot be doubted. 

Some leaders of the opposition were quick 
to say that the President’s health is bound to 
be an issue in the election, assuming that he 
will be nominated. But it would seem that 
he himself and those doctors who have at- 
tended him should be equipped to pass upon 
his physical fitness for the presidential or- 
deal. We cannct believe that he would con- 
sent to be a candidate unless he feels sure 
he will be able to serve through another 
term and with full effectiveness. 

Politically, it will be agreed that Eisen- 
hower is the strongest candidate his party 
could propose. His qualities of heart and 
mind have made a profound impression upon 
the people of the country and there are 
ample reasons for believing that he will be 
reelected. To be sure, there are disturbing 
issues, notably the agricultural problem. He 
and his party associates are well aware of 
that situation and are striving mightily to 
meet it in a way which will offer some solu- 
tion. That it is a difficult one is agreed by 
everyone. If there is an answer to it, no one 
has as yet arrived at it. But to blame the 
administration for lower farm prices is most 
unfair. 


2 
Volunteers of America 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, may I 
take this opportunity, on the 60th an- 
niversary of the Volunteers of America, 
to pay a heartfelt tribute to this magnifi- 
cent national social welfare organiza- 
tion, which in its 60 years of service has 
given material and spiritual aid to more 
than 170 million Americans without re- 
gard to race, creed, or color. 

The Volunteers of America has fed the 
hungry, sheltered the homeless, helped 
and comforted prisoners and their fami- 
lies, aided the handicapped and the 
derelict, and brought solace to the aged. 

Ever since its foundation in March 
1896 it has answered every call of need 
and of duty. It has served the people 
of the United States in depression and 
disaster, in peace, and in two world wars. 

The Volunteers of America has made 
Thanksgiving and Christmas live again 
for millions of the friendless and the 
lonely. It has rehabilitated the alco- 
holic, provided homes for children and 
the elderly. It has provided clothes and 
household goods for millions of the poor 
and useful work for millions of the un- 
employed. 

It has brought many millions back to 
God in the faiths of their own choosing, 

May the torch of help, faith, and hope 
first lit back in 1896 in my own city of 
New York never go out but blaze ever 
more brightly and strongly for the wel- 
fare of all Americans everywhere in our 
broad country. 


March 7 


Statement by American Veterans Commit. 
tee Favors Antisegregation Amend. 
ments to Federal Aid to School Cop. 
struction Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the statement by the Amer. 
ican Veterans Committee made after a 
nationwide poll of its officers, its national 
planning committee, State and local 
AVC leaders, and representative veter- 
ans in many walks of life. It represents 
the opinion of the majority of those 
participating. 

The statement follows: 

It is time that individuals and organiza. 
tions, deeply interested in civil rights, speak 
up firmly and sturdily for antisegregation 
amendments to the Federal aid to school 
construction bills now being considered by 
the Congress. 

Organizations and individuals gain noth- 
ing by trying to straddle the fence in the 
midst of debate and decision oh whether 
these amendments will be added to the 
school bill. They are doing a disservice to 
civil rights by waiting to see “which way the 
wind blows.” 

The American Veterans Committee (AVC) 
believes that until the President, with the 
support of the officials of his administra- 
tion responsible for interpreting the laws 
and administering Federal school aid give 
crystal clear assurances that Federal funds 
will not go to school districts which main- 
tain compulsory segregation. These amend- 
ments are vital. Without these amendments 
Federal funds will support segregated schools 
in defiance of the high principle stated by 
the Supreme Court in its school decision. 

Such a position by the administration 
would be no radical departure from the 
past. In fact, it would be in line with many 
such actions by the Government. Since 
1941 all Federal contracts have contained 
nondiscrimination clauses regarding the hir- 
ing of workers on construction and other 
“vork financed by Federal funds. In 1951 
President Truman vetoed a bill providing 
financial aid to schools affected by Federal 
activities because the bill would have re- 
quired that public schools on military posts 
must be run on a segregated basis ém States 
requiring segregated schools. In 1953 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated that in the operation 
of schools on military reservations he did 
“not see how any American could legally, 
logically, or morally justify discrimination 
in the use of Federal funds.” <A few days 
later the White House announced that segre- 
gation in all schools operated by Federal 
funds on Arniy posts would be ended. 

AVC firmly believes that its position on the 
need for antisegregation amendments is sup- 
ported by the veterans of this Nation. Those 
who fought in the American uniform against 
the oppression of the Nazi and Japanese 
racists in World War II and the Communists 
in Korea, do not want oppression in whatever 
form to continue in the United States. 

Naturally veterans want and support ef- 
forts to improve the school facilities of the 
Nation. We also believe that public schools 
must be built to serve all the people, without 
ftegard to race. Those who argue that ate 
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taching antisegregation amendments to the 
school bill will defeat the measure are saying 
that the segregationists love their prejudices 
more than they love the children of this 
Nation. This argument also fails to face the 
fact that Congress can pass the amendments. 
The cloture rule is enforceable in the Senate. 

Federal financial aid to segregated schools 
will entrench and support continued racial 
discrimination and unequal education, in 
yiolation of our Constitution and our tradi- 
tion of fair play and equal justice to all. It 
would provide’ the financial wherewithal 
to drag and delay and evade compliance with 
the requirements of the Constitution. The 
notorious Gray Commission plan of Virginia 
may prove abortive without Federal funds; 
with Federal funds, the segregationists can 
thumb their nose at the Constitution for 
several years. 

It is a matter of record that segregated 
schools cost more. It has been shown time 
and again that segregated school systems 
which make even a pretense at being separate 
put equal are expensive to maintain, cost- 
ing much more than integrated systems. 
Why should the people of the whole Nation 
be forced to have their tax money wasted 
in paying for the expensive prejudices of a 
small area of the country? 

It is no answer to say that the courts will 
assure that Federal aid is not used in segre- 
gated schools. The courts are the last, not 
the first, resort for the protection of basic 
rights. Liberty is the proper concern of 
every governmental official and of every citi- 
zen. There would be less infringement of 
individual human rights if our elected of- 
ficials were made to face the responsibilities 
of preserving and advancing civil rights in- 
stead of leaving those responsibilities to the 
courts. 

Those who declare that a State will no 
more obey Congress than the Supreme Court 
are erroneous and irrelevant in their argu- 
ments, because the issue here is whether 
Federal funds should be given to support 
defiance of the law, and to entrench racial 


segregation. Federal funds should not go to 
lawbreakers. There should be no kowtow- 
ing to the blackmail of segregationists. 


Americans are not frightened by the threats 
of the Alabama University rioters, the de- 
fiance of the Legislatures of Georgia, Virginia, 
or South Carolina, or the guns of the mur- 
derers of Mississippi. 

Barring a clear statement by the admin- 
istration against the use of Federal funds in 
segregated school systems, the antisegrega- 
tion amendments must be supported vigor- 
ously by everyone who believes in the great 
ideals of our Nation and the rights of all 
Americans. 





Lingering American Myths on Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, in many 
fields of thought and action it is not 
unusual to find a perpetuation of myths 
and fallacies until factual truth dissi- 
bates this condition. For a number of 
Teasons this applies especially to the 
field of study concerned with the Soviet 
Union, the many nations held captive in 
it, and its general historical and political 
background. My own careful studies 
= this special field have convinced me of 

is, 

A comprehensive lecture on Lingering 
American Myths on Russia, delivered at 
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the University of Michigan on Decem- 
ber 9, 1955, by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
who is a professor of Soviet economics in 
the graduate school of Georgetown Uni- 
versity and also national chairman of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, clearly shows a number of 
deadly myths circulating about this vital 
subject. Economic as well as political 
aspects of the Russian Communist em- 
pire come under scrutinous examination 
in this discourse. 

By no more effective means can we 
serve the public interest in these hours 
of struggle against Russian Communist 
imperialism than by facing the factual 
truth squarely and with courage and 
humility ridding ourselves of the dregs 
of myth and fallacy. By force misdi- 
rected and distorted will, German nazism 
collapsed in final disaster as a result of 
its blunderous policy with respect to the 
great non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union. Quite appropriately, I raise the 
question: “Are we in the endless global 
cold war to risk similar national disaster 
by virtue of fallacious and mythical un- 
derstanding of the Soviet Union and its 
several captive non-Russian nations?” 


This lecture is a systematic account of 
the prevailing myths on what is errone- 
ously called Russia in this country. Be- 
cause of its valuable and enduring char- 
acter to all patriotic Americans who are 
not fearful of the truth, I insert the first 
part of this lecture in the RrEcorp: 

Part I 


It is always a genuine pleasure and honor 
for me to address serious and thoughtful 
students, as well as others, who by the pas- 
sion of their profound intellectual interests 
invariably manage to secure time for the 
constructive pursuit of these interests be- 
yond their prescribed schedule of daily 
preoccupation. In whatever field, this com- 
mendable trait conduces not only to your 
individual benefit but, in many ways to 
that of the community at large. Perhaps 
this is especially true in the company 
of political study groups—consisting of the 
International Relations Club, Russian Area 
Studies, the Ukrainian Student Association, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
others—which, as yours, are concerned with 
the foremost subject matter of our day— 
communism and the Soviet Union. 


My particular task here is to deal with 
what may properly be called certain linger- 
ing American myths on Russia. At the out- 
set, you will grant, in the form of a premise, 
that as a nation we are confronted by a 
challenge and a threat which pose the very 
destruction of our democratic institutions, 
indeed, of our existence as an independent 
national state. ‘You will logically grant, too, 
that in order to meet successfully this chal- 
lenge and threat, it beeomes necessary for 
us to possess the most accurate and compre- 
hensive knowledge and understanding of the 
enemy that is feasibly possible. Lacking in 
this, we shall fall short in considered appre- 
ciation of his points of strength and weak- 
ness with incalculable detriment to our- 
selves. You cannot but conclude, therefore, 
that so long as many of us, in high places 
as well as low, official as well as private, con- 
tinue to cling to, nurture, and perpetuate, 
for whatever casual reasons, certain falla- 
cious and mythical notions and conceptions 
pertaining to Russia, we are contributing 
in divers ways and degrees to this perilous 
misappreciation, with accruing detriment to 
all. 

BACKGROUND TO LINGERING MYTHS 


The systematic enumeration of these 
lingering myths on Russia can, in part, be 
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sympathetically understood against a broad 
Pphasal background of American relations 
with and general attitude toward this sector 
of the globe. First, prior to the Bolshevik 
revolution in 1917 and even since, to recent 
date, power relations between the United 
States and the Russian Empire, both Czarist 
and Communist, were at best remote, with 
little cause for serious friction or major 
conflict and thus with minor stimuiation of 
thought and concern about the nature and 
make-up of Russia. Second, what serious 
interest developed between the two wars was 
mainly confined to liberal intellectuals who 
viewed the Russian Communist enterprise 
chiefly as a novel socio-economic experiment, 
about which much -tinctured information 
was transmitted by those who hopelessly lost 
faith in our institutional norms of living. 
Third, the war alliance between the United 
States and the Soviet Union produced on 
both sides, but for different reasons, fanciful 
propaganda which only served to intensify 
and inflate to incredible proportions many 
of the prevailing myths and misconceptions 
harbored about Russia. 

In the fourth discernible phase, following 
the war, the created political vacuums in 
both Europe and Asia and accelerated tech- 
nologic progress brought the power relations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union into unusual direct line, precipitating 
with equal unusualness widespread interest 
and study relating to the Soviet Union. The 
supposed initiation of the cold war in this 
period also contributed heavily to this very 
recent development, although in truth it 
merely represented the overt and objectively 
occasioned actualization of what was in 
steadily growing potentiality since 1917. 
Underlying and permeating all of these 
phases, however, was the almost exclusive 
reliance by American scholars and students, 
trained in the Russian tongue, upon source 
material processed under the political cen- 
sorship of either the former Czarist Govern- 
ment or the present Russian Communist re- 
gime. In the past decade, misnomered “Rus- 
sian institutes” have cropped up at nu- 
merous American universities and in so many 
unfortunate instances, have produced gradu- 
ates who, whether conscious or no, bear and 
transmit in their writings and activities the 
imprint of imperial Russian ideology. 

This, in short, forms the clear background 
to our lingering myths on Russia. It goes a 
long way to explain why our knowledge and 
understanding of what many loosely and 
carelessly call Russia has been deficient, why 
on this level we find ourselves in a veritable 
cultural lag. In time, doubtlessly we shall 
overcome the current measure of deficiency, 
but, you will admit, the question that will 
continually haunt us is, “How much time do 
we have?” On this point, it must be con- 
ceded that in the last 5 years much progress 
has been achieved in many important and 
vital circles in this country in attaining to 
a more balanced and factually accurate com- 
prehension of the Soviet Union and its domi- 
nant drives. Yet,in too many places still the 
myths continue to circulate and to mislead. 
Some in perpetuating them are unaware of 
doing so. Others for plausible emotional rea- 
sons find it difficult to recondition their 
behavior patterns of thought. And, as the 
evidence shows, a third category deliberately 
engages in its for political and even imagined 
financial objectives. 

With this brief background, then, it re- 
mains only to be emphasized that the follow- 
ing enumerated myths are presented here not 
as definitive matters or conclusions, although 
they are so in my mind, but rather as propo- 
sitions of thought for you, as open minded, 
objective, and patriotically motivated Amer- 
ican students, to seek their proof in the in- 
formation and analysis of your own free 
studies and disinterested inquiry. Moreover, 
and most emphatically, it is far from my in- 
tention to become involved in the criticism 
of personalities as such. Where unavoidable 
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mention is made of persons or groups in con- 
nection with any of the lingering myths, it 
is earnestly done in an objective vein and 
solely for purposes of concrete exemplifica- 
tion. This approach I believe you will accept 
as a fair and sound one the knowledge of the 
persistence of these myths on Russia as ex- 
ceedingly valuable, if for no other reason 
than the real possibility that militarily we 
might have to fight Russia for our own de- 
fense and survival. 


I. Myth of interchangeability of Russia and 
the Soviet Union 


The most common myth is the inter- 
changeable use of the terms “Russia” and 
“the Soviet Union,” as though they were 
identical in reference to territory and peo- 
ples. In the light of accurate and uncen- 
sored history, which to the greatest degree 
was no more respected by the past auto- 
cratic czarist regime than it is by the present 
Russian Communist one, it is even inac- 
curate to identify Russia with the past 
Czarist Russian Empire, again in terms of 
ethnographic territory and peoples. The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, con- 
cieved by the ever expedient Russian Com- 
munists following their military conquest of 
the independent non-Russian Republics of 
Byelorussia, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Cossackia, Turkestan, and others, 
in the early period of 1918-22, is at least 
nominally more in conformity with the facts 
of distinctive nations, cultures, and religions 
that essentially characterize the present 
Russian Communist Empire than had been 
the previous czarist Russian Empire. If 
some would even take the trouble to glance 
at the constitution of the U. S. S. R., they 
would find that what they call Russia is only 
one national, and at that federated, area in 
the U. S. S. R., known as the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic. 

Now, what is the significance of this myth 
in its obstruction to a clear and just under- 
standing of the Soviet Union and the many 
nations held captive within it? Is it, as 
some impulsively declare, a mere quibble on 
words, a play of semantics? First, as all of 
you can fully appreciate, definition and 
classification are indispensable to true 
scientific and philosophical knowledge. 
Where differentiation is objectively observed, 
be it with regard to matter, species, man, 
nations, or societies, concepts are found to 
coincide with such features of differentia- 
tion. When concepts arbitrarily confuse 
different objects, they lead to error which in 
turn exacts its price once projected into 
action. By language, history, culture, and 
religion the non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union are as different from the Rus- 
sian, in some respects more so, as the French 
are from the German or Spanish, or the 
Chinese from the Japanese. Thus, from a 
scientific point of view alone, to subsume 
these non-Russian nations under the con- 
cept of Russia does violence to objective fact. 
It makes as much sense as identifying the 
British Isles as England. 

Second, this misidentification weakens our 
evaluation of the supposedly internal prob- 
lems of this empire and impedes a full ap- 
preciation of its major sources of weakness. 
The monistic and homogeneous concept of 
Russia does not easily permit an operational 
understanding of the existence of empire, 
colonialism, nationalism, patriotic under- 
ground activity and similar phenomena that 
glaringly characterize the Soviet Union. In- 
stead,” it breeds uninformed doubt and 
skepticism in the face of even overwhelming 
evidence. This was perhaps best illustrated 
by western correspondents in the late forties 
whd could not digest the existence of a 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army until it was neces- 
sary for its command to provide fiesh and 
blood evidence on West German soil. 

A third point of significance regarding this 
myth is not only the basis for misdirected 
psychological warfare that it erects, but also 
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the adverse psychological reaction that it in- 
evitably produces among the peoples in the 
various nations so misidentified. As in- 
dividuals possess the instinct for proper and 
true identification, so do groups of people 
and nations. The reaction of a Ukrainian 
or Georgian being called a Russian is similar 
to that of an Irishman being misidentified 
as an Englishman. To refer to these non- 
Russian nationals as “peoples of Russia,” or 
Ukraine as ‘“‘the Texas of Russia,” or Armenia 
as “Russian Armenia” is in the minds of 
these different peoples tantamount to a 
stamp of approval on the present Russian 
Communist empire which secures. their 
bondage. In these trying times, marked by 
close competition for the minds of men 
everywhere, let us not forget that we, as 
rightly proud Americans, possess no monop- 
oly on love of country, its rich heritage, its 
hopeful future. 

And lastly, this myth of interchangeability 
of Russia and the Soviet Union is, as we 
shall see, a basic breeding ground for several 
other myths. It is a striking fact that ad- 
herence to this basic myth forms the pre- 
conceptual framework for the incurrence of 
other myths, distorting the picture of 
U. S. S. R.’s economy, political environment 
and history. This is most observable among 
American journalists who, by all evidence, 
are notorious in this misidentification. One 
prominent writer for an internationally 
known newspaper argued the point that the 
term “Russia,” no matter how inaccurate 
and misleading, was necessary to conserve 
line space. The simple answer to that, with 
benefit of further space conservation, is the 
convenient use of U. S. S. R. If one reads 
James Burnham’s “Containment or Libera- 
tion?” he will find that even State Depart- 
ment experts of the accepted stature of 
George F. Kennan perpetuate this myth. 
Fortunately, the monumental hearings and 
reports on the Soviet Union by the Select 
House Committee to Investigate Communist 
Aggression have contributed in great meas- 
ure to dispel this common myth. Much 
more remains, however, to eliminate its 
lingering character. 


II. The parallel myth to U.S. A. 


The second outstanding myth in Ameri- 
can circulation is the parallel myth which 
spreads the fiction that the Soviet Union is 
a federal union of states like the United 
States of America. This myth also leads to 
many practical errors. Actually, the paral- 
lelism is as spurious as those drawn between 
the constitutions of the two entities or the 
secession problems associated with the two. 
This superficial parallelism indicates a con- 
spicuous lack of historical knowledge with 
regard to the forcible origin of the Soviet 
Union and its multinational composition, 
which in themselves are sufficient to destroy 
the parellelism. The federal union of the 
United States came into being and expended 
through the free will of previously inde- 
pendent and autonomous states and terri- 
tories: the Soviet Union originated and de- 
veloped entirely on the basis of armed con- 
quest and forced incorporation of the con- 
quered countries. The United States rep- 
resents the prime example of democratic and 
free federalization: the Soviet Union is the 
prime example of a totalitarian empire dis- 
guised as afederal union. The United States 
is a single, integrated and united nation; 
the Soviet Union, as the original Russian 
Communist Empire, is a forcibly contrived 
structure holding in captivity many different 
nations, with different languages, customs, 
histories and distinctive peoples. 

These are the essential, general facts that 
adequately explode the parallel myth and yet 
one finds Mr. Kennan equating Ukraine to 
Pennsylvania, Senator WILEY paralleling it 
to Texas, Ambassador Lodge comparing Bye- 
lorussia with Massachusetts, and a score of 
newspaper editors committing the same 
mistake. Is it little wonder that our people 
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still cannot comprehend the tremendonis 
fact that the Soviet Union, behind itg nom. 
inal facade, is the greatest and worst empire 
in the pages of human history? From the 
viewpoint of the functional import of this 
myth, it should be obvious to you why we 
continue to fail in our psychologica] efforts 
and political warfare to the extent that 
millions in Asia and Africa are of the Mog. 
cow-inspired belief that the United State, 
and its allies are the chief symbols of im. 
perialism and colonialism. The prime repre. 
sentative of these historical evils, on the 
other hand, is thought to be a paradise of 
happy nations as well as of Prosperous 
workers. Most ironical, isn’t it? And yet 
supreme irony capable of casting our own 
destruction. 

The parallel myth could be easily and for. 
ever buried once the famous McCormack 
resolution on Communist imperialism ang 
colonialism, which was passed unanimously 
by Congress last summer, is brought to bear 
on the Soviet Union itself. In his remark. 
able address before the American Legion 
convention in Miami, Secretary of State 
Dulles appears to point in this direction 
when, on the matter of forging a vast do. 
main, he states, ‘‘The Union of Soviet Sociaj. 
ist Republics is itself a multinational state 
consisting of 16 so-called republics, several 
of which were once independent nations,” 
(New York Times, October 11, 1955.) The 
fact is that most of them were once inde. 
pendent, and when later the Secretary points 
out that, “the Soviet bloc represents an 
amalgamation of about 900 million people, 
normally constituting more than 20 distinct 
national groups,” he must include Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Georgia and the other non- 
Russian nations in U. S. S. R. to arrive at 
this figure. It would have been most effec- 
tive had he enumerated them. 

The stage has been reached where many 
competent observers call for a forthright, 
operational policy toward the Soviet Union 
as an empire within an empire. To quote 
one among many, Edward Weintal, diplo- 
matic correspondent for Newsweek, stresses 
that “serious American thought also must be 
given to the nationally conscious Soviet 
components such as the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia. The fact that these 2 nations have 
their own representatives in the U. N. has 
never been properly utilized by the United 
States. To encourage their independence 
and to strive for the decentralization of the 
Soviet Union into its separate though not 
necessarily unfriendly components is likely 
to become one of the chief United States 
objectives.” (Newsweek, August 29, 1955.) 
The sooner this objective is established, the 
sooner we shall begin to overshadow and 
dwarf Moscow’s current propaganda on 
Western imperialism and colonialism, 


Ill. The populational myth 


A third myth, closely associated with the 
first basic one, is the populational myth. 
This subsidiary myth is usually reflected in 
such phrases and terms as “the national mi- 
norities of Russia,” “the 177 nationalities in 
U.S. S. R.,” and “the nationality problem in 
the Soviet Union.” It seeps into much eco- 
nomic and political literature on the Soviet 
Union and only serves to misguide the reader 
in his perspectival understanding of this area 
(e. g., S. Doc. 69 on “Tensions Within the So- 
viet Union”). Those conditioned by this 
myth become obsessed with the baseless fear 
that should this empire colossus collapse, it 
would invite unmanageable chaos: others are 
led into the fiction that the situation in the 
Soviet Union is similar to the “minorities 
setup” in the United States. Another fiction 
related to this myth parallels the territorial 
expansion of the Russian Empire with that 
of the United States, with the gifts of civili- 
zation meted out by Moscow to the “Indians” 
of Eastern Europe and Asia. In passing, it 
should be noted that many individuais in 
this country, nurturing a mystical pro-Rus- 
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pias for the eternity of “Holy Mother 
Russia” and its vast colonial domains, not 
inadvertently but deliberately circulate this 

ylational myth in order to discourage 
thinking and action directed at the freedom 
and independence of the non-Russian na- 
tions in the Soviet Union. 

Exploding this myth and each of its cre- 
ated fictions, the stubborn facts in respec 
tive order are these: (1) Taking the Soviet 
Union as a whole, our governmental demogra- 
phers conservatively estimate that about 54 
ercent of the population is non-Russian; 
(2) far more important than this is the 
overriding fact that 14 of the Soivet repub- 
lics are populated in the greatest majority 
py their natives, and if one correcly com- 
pines the five central Asiatic republics into 
the Moslemic country of Turkestan, there 
are already 10 integrated, unified nations 
with distinctive cultures and histories in 
this empire of many countries which could 
scarcely be reduced to the level of national 
minorities, any more than the Polish peo- 
ple could in the event of Poland’s incor- 
poration into the Soviet Union; (3) the 
177 nationalities in U. S. S. R. is clearly a 
statistical fraud since a multitude of small 
tribal units, misclassified as nationalities, 
is lumped with a dozen of non-Russian 
nations that alone account for over 90 per- 
cent of the approximately 115 million non- 
Russian people in the U. S. S. R. (4) al- 
though a favorite phrase with Moscow and 
Stalin, there is really no nationality problem 
in the Soviet Union—the problem is one 
of colonial empire or free and independent 
nations; and (5) since the dozen non-Rus- 
sian nations possess such large populations 
and territories and since the continuous 
histories of some go back as many a 4,000 
years, the fear of unmanageable chaos and 
the parallels with the minorities and terri- 
torial expansion of the United States are 
clearly imaginary. 


Mr. Speaker, as every student and ex- 
pert knows, in whatever field of study 
and knowledge, truth and certainty are 
arrived at through the competition of 
ideas and the establishment of fact. 
The first part of the thought-provoking 
lecture on Lingering American Myths on 
Russia, delivered at the University of 
Michigan last December by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, who is a professor of Soviet 
economics in the graduate school of 
Georgetown University and also national 
chairman of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, advances ideas 
and facts that forthrightly challenge the 
notions entertained by many Americans 
on the subject of Russia. In like vein, 
the second part of this lecture objectively 
examines additional notions which, un- 
fortunately, are circulating myths on 
this subject. 

If part of our foreign policy, especially 
related to the Soviet Union, is based on 
some of these myths, it is high time that 
we commence with a vigorous appraisal 
of these unsound bases. Toward the end 
of such a wholesome appraisal, under 
leave obtained, I insert the second part 
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of this illuminating lecture in the 
RECORD: 
Part II 
IV. The ideological myth of Soviet 
communism 


A curious myth that is sustained by a 
humber of our governmental agencies is the 
ideological myth, which holds that the real 
enemy confronting the free world is Soviet 
communism or international communism. 
Those embracing this myth argue that we 
must not use the term Russian communism 
because this would implicate the Russian 
people, a particular nation would seem to be 
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responsible for the crimes of communism, or, 
simply, we should not appear to be anti- 
Russian. Others so inebriated by this myth 
go so far as to write about “the Soviet man” 
cr “the Soviet people” (see Isaac Don Levine, 
Life, March 23, 1953), which also is a favorite 
Moscow usage fashioned to conceal the real 
facts (e. g., Tass, “Theses on the Tercentenary 
of the Reunion of the Ukraine With Russia,” 
January 13, 1954); while still others dwell 
on the absurdity of “a Soviet nation.” It 
would seem from all this that the enemy is 
some enigmatic phenomenon dangling from 
the sky, without any roots in the oil, or bone 
and blood, of history. 

This is a most dangerous myth because we 
are prone to lose sight of the real enemy and 
thus lose ourselves. It is this that the emi- 
nent Russian scholar, Nicholas Berdyaev, had 
in mind when in his classic work on The 
Origin of Russian Communism, he urged 
that, “It is particularly important for West- 
ern minds to understand the national roots 
of Russian Communism and the fact that it 
was Russian history which determined its 
limits and shaped its character. A knowl- 
edge of marxism will not help in this” (p. 7). 
By understanding this we can then under- 
stand the attitude of countless Russian emi- 
grees, many of whom returned to the Soviet 
Union, as expressed by Alexander Romanoff, 
Grand Duke of Russia: “Could I, a product 
of an empire, an individual raised to believe 
in the impeccability of the state, still con- 
tinue to denounce the present rulers of Rus- 
sia? The answer was ‘yes’ and ‘no’ * * * 
To remain loyal to Russia and to follow the 
example of the early Romanoffs who had 
never thought themselves bigger than their 
empire meant to admit that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment should be helped and not hindered 
in its experiment and to wish it would suc- 
ceed where the Romanoffs had failed” (Al- 
ways a Grand Duke, pp. 130-131). 

History teaches that the real enemy is 
imperialist Russian totalitarianism. The 
finest statement on this issued by a Secre- 
tary of State was that by the Honorable 
Dean Acheson in testimony on June 26, 
1951, when, to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, he stated in part: “It is clear 
that this process of encroachment and con- 
solidation by which Russia has grown in 
the last 500 years from the Duchy of Mus- 
covy to a vast empire has got to be stopped.” 
In the past, the empire-building of im- 
perialist Russian totalitarianism was pur- 
sued under the banners of “The Third 
Rome” and Pan-Slavism; today it is com- 
munism, and for the world. Briefly, the 
behavior of the Soviet Union doesn’t bear 
the remotest relation even to the funda- 
mental doctrine of historical materialism 
in Marxist philosophy, not to mention other 
outmoded Marxian ideas. 

Thus the use of the term “Soviet com- 
munism” or “international communism” is 
meaningless for our purposes, especially, 
when thought of in terms of imperialist ag- 
gressions, we recall that a Soviet, by defini- 
tion, is a representative workers’ council. 
Are we, in response to Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin, telling the peoples of Asia and else- 
where that what they have to oppose are 
the economic forms of the Soviet Union or 
the imperialist aggressiveness of its work- 
ers? Semantically, these terms imply just 
this and, needless to say, will make little 
impression on them. The concrete threat 
of imperialist Russian totalitarianism, with 
its impeccability of State, colonialism, ulti- 
mate Moscow control over foreign territories 
and empire absorption, not only conforms 
with indisputable facts but also possesses 
flesh and blood meaning in the stream of 
human events. 

V. The historical myth of first victims 

Objectively, to identify the real enemy as 
such does not mean by any stretch of logic 
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sian people for the crimes of Russian Com- 
munist totalitarianism or the appearance 
of being anti-Russian. We had ne qualms 
in characterizing German nazism and Ital- 
jan fascism for what they were, without 
imposing common guilt upon the underly- 
ing populace. The mass of the Russian 
people is in enslavement as any other with- 
in the expanded empire and, perhaps more 
than any other, stands in the greatest need 
of democratizing growth which it really has 
never experienced. The autocratic machin- 
ery has always prevailed in Russia and it is 
here that the source of responsibility rests. 

Although one eannot but morally assume 
this just position, it surely does not follow 
that he is liable to accept uncritically the 
circulated historical myth that the first vic- 
tims of Communist aggression were the 
Russian people. Scholars of the stature of 
Father Edmund Walsh, George Fedetov and 
many others are in complete agreement that 
without the broad support of the Russian 
people, induced by the Bolshevik platform 
of bread, peace, land, Lenin couldn’t possibly 
have established the Russian Communist 
regime in 1917, regardless of the coup that 
took place. Here, again, history amply shows 
that the first true victims of Russian Com- 
munist aggression and imperialism are the 
non-Russian nations whose independent re- 
publics of Ukraine, White Ruthenia, Georgia 
and others were devastated by the Red Rus- 
sian armies under Trotsky in the period of 
1918-20. This set the intelligible pattern 
of aggression against the Baltic states and 
those of Central Europe some 20 years later. 
In short, traditional Russian totalitarianism, 
for which the nonvested masses of the 
Russian nation are scarcely responsible, 
simply acquired in 1917 the messianic cloak 
of a new crusade to beguile the still un- 
conquered peoples and nations of the free 
world. 


VI. The semantic myth on dismemberment 
of Russia 

There is also in circulation the semantie 
myth on the dismemberment of Russia 
which transports the foolish notion that the 
liberation and independence of the non- 
Russian nations in the U. S. S. R. means the 
division of the territory of the Russian na- 
tion. It is evident that this is an infer- 
ential argument of deception stemming from 
the first myth which finds currency in many 
popular writings as, for example, Eugene 
Lyons’ Acheson’s Gift to Stalin, in Freeman, 
1951, attacking the Secretary of State for his 
truthful observations on historic Russian 
imperialism, as quoted in part above. What 
is not honestly stated is the truth that such 
liberation and independence necessarily 
means the wholesome division and disinte- 
gration of an empire, which is something 
entirely different from the alleged division of 
the ethnographic territory and habitat of 
the Russian people. 

In the empire framework of the U.S.S. R., 
Russia is itself a federated republic which, 
as far as the record shows, no one seeks 
to dismember, except perhaps the Siberyaks, 
or Russian separatists, in Soviet Asia, for 
whom the centralized control of Moscow has 
always been exasperating. In the earliest 
period of Russian communism, the maritime 
provinces in the Far East succeeded in as- 
suming their own political independence and 
ever since the real possibility of this division 
of Russia has existed. However, this is clearly 
distinguishable from the issue of dividing 
an empire, as constituted by the Soviet 
Union, through the natural forces of en- 
lightened nationalism and national patri- 
ctism that are operative in each of the non- 
Russian countries forced into this uneasy 
federation. 

VII. The big-brother myth 

Those who study both Russian Communist 

and even Russian anti-Communist litera- 


ture are also impressed by the big-brother 
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myth which maintains, among other things, 
that the non-Russian nations in the 
U.S. S. R. do not desire their real independ- 
ence and those who advocate it are “sepa- 
ratists,” “extremists,” and, as the Kremlin 
puts it, “bourgeois nationalists.” At first 
sight this myth should be recognized as an 
insult to the intelligence of any interested 
audience—peoples not wanting their inde- 
pendence. Yet, it is skillfully used to the 
extent of rewriting the early distinctive 
histories of Ukraine, Byelorussia, and Mus- 
covy (Russia) on the basis of a brotherhood 
of peoples notion, with the great Russians 
invariably the big brothers. It appears in- 
cessantly in Russian Communist propaganda 
as, for instance, in the Tass dissertation 
quoted above we find, “With the great broth- 
erly assistance of the Russian people, in all 
national republics, a highly developed indus- 
try was built” (p. 12). One of the major 
indictments against Beria was based on his 
attempt to undermine this big brotherly 
relationship (New York Times, December 
17, 1953, p. 12). The expensive fanfare of 
the Pereyaslav celebration in the entire year 
of 1954 was staged on this theme (New York 
Times editorial, December 20, 1953, Ukraine 
and Russia) and a dubious gift by Moscow 
of non-Russian Crimean territory to Ukraine 
was transacted as an overt token of this 
relationship (New York Times, February 27, 
1954, p.1). 

In actual fact, of course, there is no 
special brotherly relationship between the 
peoples of Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, and 
so forth, and Russia than what exists be- 
tween these and peoples of other nations. 
It is plainly a propaganda theme with many 
deceptive ramifications. If one takes the 
utterances of Stalin and the several funeral 
orations at Stalin’s bier, for example, the 
myth is magnified to racial proportions, with 
the great Russians as the chosen people of 
history. Behind the myth, however, the in- 
vincible struggle persists to arrive at sound 
neighborly relations by abolishing the co- 
lonial and imperialist yoke of Moscow from 
the non-Russian territories and countries of 
the U. S. S. R. empire. 


VIII. The satellite myth 


Perhaps more widespread and damaging 
than several of the preceding myths is the 
satellite myth upon which, curiously enough, 
a number of official undertakings are based. 
According to this myth, the beginnings 
of Russian Communist imperialist aggres- 
sions are dated as of the 1940's with the 
destruction of the national independence of 

he Baltic States and those of central Eu- 
rope. It spawns the specious argument that 
an enduring and just peace could be estab- 
lished with the removal of the Iron Curtain 
eastward to the prewar borders of the Soviet 
Union. Upon refiection, one should have no 
difficulty in perceiving the correlative sig- 
nificance of this myth with the other out- 
standing ones. In over 90 percent of political 
addresses and journalistic pieces on the sub- 
ject, the satellite myth is invariably ex- 
pressed against the background of the others. 
From an analytical viewpoint, this is of lit- 
tle wonder when the Soviet Union is viewed 
merely as Russia, a fictitious nation of over 
200 million Russians, or an alleged “federal 
union” such as ours with foreign-language 
minorities. 

Adherence to this myth, as evidenced by 
such terms as “the satellite countries,” “the 
satellites of the Soviet Union,” or “the satel- 
lite peoples,” produces a number of unfor- 
tunate and backfiring results that the ad- 
herents are usually unaware of. One, quite 
obviously, is the fact that it serves to conceal 
the greater part of the entire and full record 
of imperialistic Russian Communist agegres- 
sion since 1917. This scarcely helps our own 
propaganda cause. Second, the inexcusable 
lack of historical background upon which 
the myth thrives, objectively makes sham 
of our ceaseless professions on the indivisi- 
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bility of freedom for all nations. The longer 
experiences under the yoke of Moscow of 
most of the non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union are substantially repeated in 
the so-called satellite countries pitted now 
in similar capitivity, but when their peoples 
hear that we are interested only in liberating 
the “satellite peoples,” what could be their 
only reaction to our espousal of freedom 
everywhere? Are they the lost segment of 
humanity, with a total population in excess 
of the “satellites”? 

Third, the satellite thesis detracts also, and 
most seriously, from our power of argument 
on the issues of colonialism and imperialism. 
The Russian Communist empire is far greater 
in geography than that just represented by 
the “satellite areas.” Its greatest base is the 
long and broad non-Russian territories of the 
Soviet Union itself, but the satellite usage 
only helps to hide this fact, with evident 
benefit to the enemy. And fourth, even if 
it were more than academic in character, the 
notion of prewar border withdrawal would 
not secure the type of peace we all seek, 
based on freedom with justice for all nations, 
Although it might bring desired freedom and 
independence to one part of the empire, it 
would still fall short of eliminating the pow- 
erful source of world tension and peril. 


The one great lesson of the past 36 years 
that history teaches is that the surest guar- 
antee of the independence of the Baltic 
States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania is the sustained in- 
dependence of Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, 
and other non-Russian nations now held 
captive in the Soviet Union. In the realm 
of historical reality, had this real possible 
course to what actually happened been 
realized, the former would not be in captiv- 
ity today. Their state is one of mutual cap- 
tivity, and it is heartening to note that both 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles in their addresses since July have been 
using the sound term of “captive peoples,” 
which includes all behind the Iron Curtain, 


IX. The myth of peaceful coexistence 


In the past year or so we have heard a 
great deal about peaceful coexistence, a term 
originally used by Lenin before the conquest 
of the non-Russian nations. The term has 
been exploited in a variety of ways; as a 
propaganda prop to the shortsighted con- 
tainment policy, as the hopeful theme to the 
misapplied doctrine of evolution, as the in- 
spiration to the now lost “spirit of Geneva,” 
as the ticket for superficial trips to Moscow, 
and as part of the horrendous slogan “co- 
existence or codestruction.” Further, we 
have been told that peaceful coexistence and 
preventive war are the only alternatives open 
to us in our policy toward the Soviet Union. 
Its slogan value can hardly be denied. The 
basis of such value is the natural yearning of 
all of us for peace and the avoidance of mili- 
tary conflict. 

The ideal of peaceful coexistence among 
nations presupposes, by its very nature, a free 
cultural intercourse of peoples, a liberal ex- 
change of ideas and information, a minimum 
of government restriction on the universal- 
ly contributory activities of individuals. The 
political realities of the present don’t even 
permit a faint approximation to this ideal, 
and events of the past few months furnish 
additional evidence of this. The blunt fact 
is that so long as the Iron Curtain exists, 
whether at its present location or at the pre- 
war borders, these requisite conditions for 
peaceful coexistence cannot possibly be 
realized. A further blunt fact is that the 
Iron Curtain, as to some notable degree in 
the past, is an institutional necessity to the 
conserved power of Russian Communist 
totalitarianism. To remove the Iron Curtain 
means to undermine the regime and its vast 
covert operations. But, needless to say, the 
Russian Communist regime is determined to 
remain in power indefinitely. 
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Logically, then, peaceful coexistence Stands 
only as a myth, the retention of which can 
be of practical benefit only to Moscow. With 
it, it lulls the free world into a state of 
false security; behind the smokescreen, jt 
feverishly pursues its planned work to SUbe 
vert, divide, and eventually physically qe. 
stroy the remaining free nations of the world, 
In short, containment, evolution, and Peace. 
ful coexistence constitute passive variants 
that afford Moscow the invaluable asset of 
time to achieve the goals of this sinister 
work. As spelled out rigorously in one of 
my preivous presentations, these episodes of 
passive and operationally deficient Policy 
represent negative supports of the Commu. 
nist Calculus for World Conquest. (Record, 
July 28, 1955.) There is grave long-run 
danger in this gamble for ourselves. Ma. 
terial power alone, for mass retaliation op 
otherwise, will not save us. A relentless 
spirit of revolution in our global struggie 
for independence is the basic requirement 
of the day. Unfolded by peaceful means, this 
necessary spirit can find compatible expres. 
sion only in a strong policy of liberation, 
which is the third and soundest alternative 
open to us. 

A few brief notes in conclusion. The 
cold war never subsided with “the spirit of 
Geneva.” Always the finest and most skill. 
ful instrumentalists, the imperialist rulers 
of Moscow exploited this spirit to the nth 
degree in pursuit of their own objectives, 
It was an integral part of the cold war as, 
indeed, everything is in the eyes of the Rus. 
sian Communists. These enumerated myths 
likewise are a part of the cold war. Their 
potency and breadth of circulation work to 
our weakness and, thus, the relative advan- 
tage of the powerful enemy. They confuse, 
disinform, hinder, and impede, causing much 
needless waste in our endeavors to defeat 
the dedicated Communist enemy. In this 
struggle for keeps, lest we delude ourselves, 
the only alternative to victory over im- 
perialist Russian Communist totalitarian- 
ism is disastrous defeat for ourselves. The 
historical dynamics of our times disallow 
any middle ground. For the moment, there- 
fore, your constructive role as university 
students is clear—to dispel and destroy these 
myths that incubate the ingredients of 
defeat of our great Nation. 


Fort Berthold Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
bill 2151 provides for the segregation of 
certain funds of the Fort Berthold In- 
dians on the basis of a membership roll 
prepared for such purpose. 

This bill, pertaining to payments to 
individual Indians on the reservation 
from money belonging to them, does 
not do the job that is necessary now. 
In the long run, after certain rolls are 
prepared and approved by the Indian 
Bureau, the money will get to the in- 
dividual Indians, but on the face of this 
plan it becomes apparent that these 
payments will be long delayed. 

The Indians on the Fort Berthold Res- 
ervation are in dire circumstances, aris- 
ing from the taking of their valuable 
agricultural lands along the Missour! 
River for a reservoir at the Garrison 
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pam. They have been compelled to 
move off these lands, as the flooding has 
already started. The only place they 
could move was up on the hills, and the 
chances of success on high rocky pin- 
acles are not good unless they have 
money to put into operation the differ- 
ent methods that are necessary there, 
and the Indians are not as secure as 
when occupying lands on the rich river 
pottoms. Their relocation has brought 
about a situation where the Indians on 
the hills are in dire circumstances, and 
they want some of their money now 
while they need it. 

This Senate bill should be amended so 
as to permit immediate payment to the 
Indians who are facing this situation. 
Those who are asking that these pay- 
ments be made at once have lived for 
the whole period of their lives on the 
river bottom lands, and if the Indian 
Bureau knows anything at all, it must 
know who these Indians are, without 
waiting for the official roll report, which 
may take several months and even years 
to prepare. Such delay will reduce the 
Indians who now need their money to 
further poverty and hardship. 

These Indians do not ask for all their 
money now, but they do ask for a por- 
tion of it now while they are in distress. 
As soon as they can establish themselves 
on the high land and learn more about 
cultivating it they will be less in need 
of help. 

And remember, it is not money that 
the Government is giving them. It is 
their own money, held in trust for them 
by the Indian Bureau. 





Thomas G. Masaryk 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to the memory of a great and 
worthy man whose very life exemplified 
the highest ideals and_ traditions. 
March 7 marks the 106th anniversary 
of the birth of the statesman and philos- 
opher, founder and liberator of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

Former President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, Dr. Eduard Benes, very aptly 
described the universal character of 
Masaryk’s life when he said: 

Eighty-seven years of a completely full 
life, more than seventy of which he devoted 
to a struggle for the comprehension of man; 
reflected how to master the metaphysical 
problem of life and the world, how to inter- 
prete all the questions of spiritual, intellec- 
tual, political and social life, how to triumph 
over all the difficulties of the practical life 
of a nation and daily organize and lead the 
State, how to attain practical knowledge of 
self, of nation, of State, of Europe, of all 
other nations and their problems; and at 
the same time daily for more than fifty years 
he entered upon grave political struggles in 
Concrete questions and undertook all the 
detailed work of political practice, first 
Within his own nation, then in the old 
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empire, in the European crisis and the 


great war, and then bounded and consoli- , 
- port of the second Tucker committee on 


dated the state, and all the time steadily 
prepared for us who are left behind a legacy, 
and paths along which it now falls to us to 
carry Masaryk’s torch, the torch which s0 
splendidly shone forth into the world. 


Masaryk is regarded by his country- 
men as the man who completed the ideo- 
logical, intellectual, and cultural rebirth 
of his nation—the last national, spir- 
itual, and moral pioneer and awakener. 
Masaryk was, and is, in a very real sense 
a world hero. Though he has passed, he 
is still amongst us as the model of great 
faith in man, of which there is a great 
need in the world today. 





Pensions for the Professions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, recent 
studies being conducted by committees 
of the British Government on the pen- 
sion plight of the self-employed citizens 
should be of considerable interest to 
Members of this House who are attempt- 
ing to solve the pressing pension prob- 
lem of the self-employed in the United 
States. Mr. Jenkins and I have intro- 
duced identical measures—H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 10—which are now before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Our bills 
would extend to the self-employed an 
opportunity to save for old age under tax 
deferment conditions similar to those 
provided by employers under pension and 
profit-sharing plans approved under sec- 
tion 401 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Our measures, after making al- 
lowances for the differences between our 
Federal income tax system and the Brit- 
ish inland revenue system, would provide 
a counterpart to the proposals recently 
approved by the Royal Commission on 
the Taxation of Profits and Income. 
The findings of the royal commission are 
in the form of unanimous approval of 
all the proposals except one of the Mil- 
lard Tucker No. 2 committee of the House 
of Commons, which was appointed by Sir 
Stafford Cripps in August of 1950. The 
following summary and commendation 
of the reports of the royal commission 
and of the study group under Sir James 
Millard Tucker appeared in the Febru- 
ary 11 issue of the London Economist: 

PENSIONS FOR THE PROFESSIONS 

Since he became Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Macmillan has not lacked home- 
work and it must be assumed that the bulky 
contents of the various pigeonholes labeled 
“Tax Reforms” have been placed prominently 
before him. It will be tempting—alas, it 
always is tempting—to say that this is not 
the right time for bold fiseal experiment; 
that other problems press harder; and that 
a new chancellor can fairly plead for more 
than a mere month or two before he makes up 
his mind. That might be conceded, though 
doubtfully, about a few of the more contro- 
versial aspects of the conclusions of the Royal 
Commission on Taxation. But in truth paths 
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towards great extensions of tax reform are 
widely opened by. this report and by the re- 


pensions for the self-employed. The removal 
of obstacles that impede the thrift of the 
middle-class self-employed, with their long 
tradition of saving against rainy days and 
old age, should stand high in Mr. Macmillan’s 
list of priorities. 

He really cannot plead that this question 
needs further consideration: that has been 
continuous since the end of the war. The 
claim of the self-employed to enjoy the tax- 
ation advantages that come automatically to 
employees who are able to make use of recog- 
nized pension schemes is not a matter of 
argument over principles. The differences 
are limited to points of detail and they ought 
to be nonpolitical. 

The royal commission considered the place 
of superannuation relief in the setting of tax 
inducements for saving and found the prin- 
ciple unexceptionable: “Its justification 
seems to us to lie in the fact that the man 
whose income is derived from his personal 
earnings must, in effect, regard some provi- 
sion for his retirement and the care of his 
dependants as a charge upon those earn- 
ings.” The earnings of a man’s working life 
should provide living expenses while he re- 
mains at work and savings for the years of 
retirement which follow. For employed 
persons, pensions can be looked upon as 
having the character of deferred remunera- 
tion—the employer, so to speak, spreads a 
given amount of jam over a period longer 
than the working life of the employee. The 
self-employed enjoy no such disciplined pa- 
ternalism. They receive full settlement for 
their efforts year by year and they must make 
their own arrangements about saving for 
their old age. 

Where, then, is their ground for com- 
plaint? Simply that, for the individual, 
saving has become difficult to the point of 
impossibility. The rigors of progressive 
taxation have become extreme, with the 
combination of penal rates of tax and the 
stops on exemption and abatement limits 
for tax purposes which ignore the inflation- 
ary growth of income. Surtax, which is the 
worst offender, still begins at the prewar 
figure of £2,000, with no further relief for 
earned income above £2.025, although in- 
comes and prices have trebled. 

It may be argued that progressive taxation 
hits employed and self-employed alike. This 
is true of spendable income, but not of their 
savings for pensions. The employed person 
who is a member of an approved superannu- 
ation scheme enjoys three main advantages 
over a self-employed person: 

1. The employee’s “savings” are hived off 
out of his gross income; the self-emploved 
man can only attempt to save out of his net 
income after paying income tax and surtax. 

2. The contributions set aside in an ap- 
proved pension scheme accumulate through 
the years free of tax. 

3. When the accumulated fund is dis- 
tributed, the retirement pension it yields is 
taxed as earned income. The annuity bought 
by a self-employed person, on the other hand, 
does not qualify for earned income relief. 

The contrast between saving out of gross 
income, as compared with saving from net 
income, is familiar enough. The cost in 
terms of gross income of setting aside £100 
a year net remains at £100 for an employee 
in a pension scheme, irrespective of the size 
of his gross income. But a self-employed 
man has to find £150 out of a gross income 
of £2,000 to save £100 after tax, and no less 
than £285 out of a gross income of £5,000. 

The burden of tax on the income derived 
from the saving is no less vicious, though 
less generally recognized. A single amount 
of £100 accumulated at 5 percent interest in 
a pension fund (paying no tax) would build 
up to £265 in 20 years. A net amount of £100 
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saved by a self-employed man who had to 
pay tax at, say, 10s. in the £, on the income, 
would increase to only £164 over the same 
period; he would gain only two-fifths of the 
growth that the employee enjoys. And fi- 
nally the effect of earned income relief is 
that a £100 payable to a pensioner would, at 
standard rate with earned income relief, 
leave him with £67 while the self-employed’s 
annuity without such relief would yield 
only £57 net. 

The cumulative effect of these three fac- 
tors is shown in the table. This compares 
the amount of annual pension which could 
be obtained by an employed person with a 
salary of £2,500 a year gross who, with his 
employers, set aside 10 percent of his earn- 
ings, with the pension accumulated by a 
self-employed .person enjoying the same 
gross income who sets aside the same amount 
as his employed colleague (but without his 
tax advantages) and accumulates the saving 
that remains. 

The table demonstrates the treble odds 
against the self-employed man. His saving 
is less than half that of an employee in 
similar circumstance; the power of compound 
interest to augment the accumulating pen- 
sion fund is diluted to less than a third; and 
the annual income which emerges after re- 
tirement is whittled down by tax without 
earned income relief. The self-employed 
man, by equal effort and equal abstinence, 
can provide for his old age a mere quarter 
of the income that the employed man would 
enjoy. If the example were extended to illus- 
trate the reward of a lifetime’s work, instead 
of that of a single year, it would show that 
the employed man might expect to retire 
with a pension of the order of £1,600 a year 
while the self-employed could expect to have 
the means to acquire an annuity of only 
about £400. If the self-employed man chose 
to live on his capital and died before it was 
exhausted would he be better off? 

Such considerations swayed the majority 
of the Tucker Committee in their finding 
that the self-employed (and other persons 
outside existing pension arrangements) can- 
not afford to set aside, out of current earn- 
ings, sufficient to provide retirement benefits 
of the kind and scale offered to ordinary 
employees. High taxation, they found, was 
the cause of the disability. But they did not 
put the claim for relief on some ad hoc basis 
of expediency. They noted that tax incen- 
tives for saving have been a principle of the 
income-tax system ever since Pitt introduced 
life assurance relief in 1799. Moreover the 
committee found that existing arrangements 
are really based on the principle of “spread- 
ing”—a part of the earned income is with- 
drawn from liability when it is earned, but 
taxed in a later year when it reappears in 
the form of a pension. Such a principle 
ought to apply to the earnings of the self- 
employed as it does to those of the employed 
and the committee concluded that the case 
for applying to the self-employed the same 
basic principles as apply to an ordinary em- 
ployee had been established. 


Providing for retirement 


(Annual retirement income provided from 1 
year’s earned income of married man with 
2 children 20 years before retirement) 


A. ANNUAL SAVING 
Self- 
employed 
Employee man 
Earnings 
Employer’s contribution.. 125 


Employee’s contribution__ 


Taxable income _... 
Income tax and surtax___. 


Net income 


j 
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Providing for retirement—Continued 


A. ANNUAL SAVING—continued 
Self- 
employed 
Employee man 
£1, 766 £1, 766 


B. 1 YEAR’S SAVING AFTER 20 YEARS 


_ Employee: 


Amount set aside £125+-£125 

Add: Compound interest at 5 per- 
cent per annum for 20 years, not 
taxable 


Capital sum for conversion in- 
to pension 


Self-employed: 
Saving 
Add: Compound interest at 5 per- 
cent less tax, say 214 percent net, 
for 20 years 


Capital sum for conversion into 
annuity 


C. RETIREMENT BENEFITS FROM 1 YEAR’S 
SAVING 
Employee: 
Approximate pension 
Less: Income tax at say 8s. 6d., less 
earned income relief 


Net retirement benefit from 1 
year’s work 


Self-employed: 
Approximate annuity 
Less: Income tax at say 8s. 6d., with- 
out earned income relief 


Net retirement benefit from 
1 year’s work 


1 £250, less income tax and surtax £134. 


It is true that two members of the com- 
mittee were unable to go the whole way with 
their colleagues but their objections were 
based partly on the assumption that the 
majority of the self-employed have capital 
assets which provide some degree of retire- 
ment resources and opportunities for capital 
gains. So far as the self-employed profes- 
sions were concerned the minority were at 
one with the majority. The claim of profes- 
sions is indeed pressing. They are no longer 
(even if they ever were) the preserve of the 
wealthy. They have limited opportunity for 
making capital gains. They can no longer 
count on premium-paying pupils or on young 
partners to buy out the interest of retiring 
partners. The period of training is long. 
Few entrants can complete military service 
and qualify before they are 25-27, or be fitted 
for full partnership before they are 30-35, 
and the period of maximum earning power 
is correspondingly limited. The professions 
are essentially individualistic and competi- 
tive, and this tends to keep down the rewards 
they obtain in a monopolistic world. Losses 
of good people to industry are inevitably 
mounting and no sense of vocation can be 
expected to hold out forever against such 
financial disincentives. 


Mr. Macmillan, thanks to the initiative of 
his predecessors, has all the advice he needs. 
What is now required is a moment of deci- 
sion. The inland revenue can safely be left 
to build, on the framework suggested by the 
Tucker committee, the safeguards against 
abuse which are necessary. The cost, for all 
the self-employed is estimated (generously, 
it would seem) at £50 million, but this would 
be a contribution to savings, which are 
urgently needed. And the Exchequer would 
recoup at least part of the tax reliefs when 
the annuities became payable. For the pro- 
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fessions alone it is officially calculated that 
the cost would be £7 million. Since the re 
lief is dependent on saving, how coulq it ne 
inflationary? For the professions in par. 
ticular, it seems a small amount to secure 
an overdue measure of social justice, 


Immigration Gimmick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


fr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
addressed the House on the subject of 
dangers involved in proposed changes ijn 
our national origins quota system of ad- 
mitting. I pointed to the fact that if 
the President’s proposed changes were 
adopted it would mean the admission of 
more than 100,000 additional immi- 
grants from Europe to this country each 
year. And the figure could easily ap- 
proximate 150,000. Moreover it would 
upset the historic pattern of admissions 
from different countries. 

Since that address was made on Feb- 
ruary 16 I have received a lot of mail 
in support of my position—that of main- 
taining our present system of orderly 
admissions and our present restrictions, 
Under leave to extend my remarks I en- 
close an editorial which appeared in the 
February 22 issue of the Times Picayune 
of New Orleans, which relates to this 
subject: 


IMs 


IMMIGRATION GIMMICK 


Representative FisHeR, of Texas, has 
pointed out, properly, that the administra- 
tion proposals concerning immigration 
amount to an annual increase, not of 65,000, 
but of about 120,000, more than double the 
existing inflow. This is because changes 
are recommended in the international ap- 
portionment, which now is based on the 1920 
pattern of United States population, from 
the national origins standpoint. It was in 
that year, Representative FISHER recalls, that 
basic restriction of immigration began, re- 
versing a policy which in general was mu- 
tually valuable for many decades of United 
States growth. 

As the 1920 rule stands, admissions of 
155,000 are authorized annually, but in 1954 
only 94,000 qualified immigrants took ad- 
vantage. The deficiencies were mostly from 
the northern countries of Europe. If it 
were agreed that 60,000 or 65,000 additional, 
valuable immigrants could be admitted, the 
proper presentation would be to retain the 
1920 rule and to increase the total of au- 
thorized admissions under it, by a number 
that on average experience would produce 
that increment. 

It has proved certainly as difficult to 
deport undesirables—undesirables disloyal 
either to society as such, or to the United 
States form of society—as to screen them 
out at the beginning; and the latter process 
remains important to any immigration plan. 
Of course, no one can tell how a child, 
immigrant or native, is going to turn out. 
Difficulties of deportation lie not only in 
the abuse of legal process but in the nat- 
ural unwillingness of many nations to re- 
claim undesirables. It could be equitable, 
in that connection, whatever its numerical 
effect, to add to each national quota of 
admission from year to year a number equiv- 
alent to the undesirables deported to it 
from the United States the preceding year. 
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A Noted Educator Warns Against the 
Threatening Evil of Modern Cynicism 
in Our Courts and Law Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at the 
January 14, 1956, dinner meeting of the 
Worcester (Mass.) County Bar Associa- 
tion, our members had the privilege of 
hearing the learned and beloved presi- 
dent of Holy Cross College, the Very 
Reverend William A. Donaghy, speak on 
the urgent necessity of guarding our 
American Christian legal heritage from 
the disastrous inroads of modern cyni- 
cism. Father Donaghy emphasized that 
if the advances of such pagan material- 
ism and irreligious philosophy remain 
unchecked and unopposed the very 
foundations of civilized Christian soci- 
ety, in living in accord with God’s laws 
and applying equal justice to all in man- 
made laws, are threatened with extinc- 
tion. 

I am pleased to include here an ex- 
cerpt from the January 1956 issue of the 
Worcester (Mass.) County Bar Associa- 
tion Journal containing a summary ac- 
count of the wise and timely message of 
Father Donaghy to our bar members. 

The article follows: 

UrcEs Bar GUARD HERITAGE 


Succinct thought and crisp utterance 
marked the address of Very Rev. William A. 
Donaghy, Holy Cross College president, be- 
fore our members at the annual meeting. 
A somewhat abbreviated set of quotes from 
his remarks follows: 

“There are people now who have in the 
courts and in the law schools become cyni- 
cal. When Justice Jackson stood before the 
tribunal in Nurenburg to begin the trial he 
said the charter of this tribunal is evidence 
of faith that the law is not only to govern 
the conduct of little men but that even rul- 
ers are under God and the law, and yet vou 
hear people talk about law and they mean 
only force. The natural law as Dean Pound 
has pointed out is presumption of one type 
of philosophy of law, the oldest, longest con- 
tinued and most persistently enduring type 
and the one with the most notable achieve- 
ments to its credit in legal history. 

“Again Chief Justice Jackson addressing 
the members of the American Society of 
International Law in Washington scored this 
very mentality that I mentioned. Of course, 
there is a school of cynics in the law schools, 
at the bar and even on the bench who will 
disagree and many thoughtless people will 
see no justice and no reason why courts, 
just like other agencies, shouid not be wea- 
pons of policy. It is their philosophy that 
law is anything that can muster the votes 
and put in directives and back it up with a 
policeman’s club. Law to this school has no 
foundation in nature, no necessary harmony 
With the higher principles of right and 
wrong. They hold that authority is all 
that makes law and that power is all that is 
necessary to authority. 

“In Language and the Law by Prof. Fred- 
erick Philbrook you read these words: ‘The 
theory, for example, that there is such a 
thing as justice that exists independently of 
the human mind and that the business of 
the law is to find out what it is, is a theory 
that will not stand examination,’ 
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“Whether or not he realizes it, that is the 
same philosophy which in our day and all 
around us even now has taken the boy from 
his mother’s breast and educated him in the 
code of the fang and claw. That is the 
same principle, if you want to call that 
loose thinking a principle, which has made 
of man a shapeless, faceless cog in the ma- 
chine of the state without right and with- 
out redress. The law of the court, he says, 
natural law and moral law are the three 
ordinary meanings of the words and the 
moral laws he defines as a set of rules, drawn 
up by moralists. This denies, Dean Pound 
writes, that there is law in the sense in which 
jurists have used and understood that term 
from the days of the classical Roman jurists. 
It seeks to appropriate the good will of that 
name to a theory that puts its emphasis 
upon force; that rejects reason and regards 
whatever is done by Officials as law because 
it is done officially.” 





It’s Silly To Allow Russia To Import This 
Equipment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 6 the Cleveland Press carried a 
very timely and most significant edi- 
torial on how silly it is to allow Russia 
to import equipment which they can use 
against us and other free people in a war 
of their making. This editorial con- 
cludes with the warning that every ton of 
copper wire the Reds get from the West 
adds to the Soviet war potential. Under 
leave obtained, I insert this editorial in 
the RECORD: 

It’s StILLy To ALLOW Russta To IMPORT THIS 
EQUIPMENT 


A Senate investigations subcommittee has 
tried—unsuccessfully—for weeks to get the 
executive branch of the Government to tell 
in public what items the United States 
agreed, with its Western allies, to take off the 
embargo list for Iron Curtain countries. 

The State Department, the Commerce De- 
partment, the Defense Department and the 
International Cooperation Administration 
refused—pleading that the lists must remain 
secret because they were arrived at through 
international negotiations. 

Witness after witness before the commit- 
tee refused to say, for example. whether cop- 
per wire and certain vital machine tools had 
been okayed by Harold E. Stassen and other 
allied countries in 1954 for sale © Commu- 
nist countries. 

The British Foreign Office now has deprived 
the executive branch of the last shred of 
argument against putting the facts on the 
record. In a statement recently issued, the 
Foreign Office conceded that copper wire and 
horizontal boring machines were removed 
from the international embargo in 1954. 

British figures show that copper wire ex- 
ports from Britain to Russia soared from 
7,500 tons in 1954 to 33,200 tons in 1955 as 
a result of this action. The Foreign Office 
said exoprt licenses for 9 boring machines 
had been issued although none had been 
shipped. 

The Senate committee ifs right in pressing 
the Administration to explain publicly why 
the United States agreed to remove such 
strategic items from the embargo lst, 
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The importance of copper wire is under- 
scored in Khrushchev’s speech to the 20th 
Communist Party congress. Among other 
projects mentioned is the electrification of 
Soviet railways—25,000 miles in 15 years. 

Every ton of copper wire the Reds get 
from the West adds to the Soviet war 
potential. 





Address of James A. McGravey, Director 
of Public Relations, Merrimack College 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to submit to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress a very well 
prepared address delivered by James A. 
McGravey, director of public relations, 
and a member of the faculty of Merri- 
mack College, North Andover, Mass., at 
the annual communion breakfast of the 
Rev. James T. O’Reilly Division, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians and Ladies Auxil- 
iary, at Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday, 
February 26, 1956. 


Mr. McGravey has been associated 
with matters of a religious nature and is 
an excellent student of Irish history, 
well equipped to address any sizable 
delegation on this subject which is close 
to his heart: 

THE PLACE OF GOD AND RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


Speaking to an Irish group about educa- 
tion is not a difficult task. It should not 
be, for education in Ireland has been as 
old as Ireland itself. 

Sometimes we marvel at the changes that 
the world has made; sometimes we wonder 
at the strides that education has taken. 
But to a St. Bridget, a St. Patrick, a St. Co- 
lumba, the strides would not be exceptional; 
for always Ireland’s purpose has been to 
educate her children fully in the arts and 
sciences; but always Ireland went step fur- 
ther. It was the realization that education 
without God, the Divine Teacher, as the core 
and center of education, was not education 
at all. Look at the legendary title of Ire- 
land: “The Isle of Saints and Scholars.” 
They were learned as scholars, but first they 
were saints. 

That factor is the one that now becomes 
the most important one; the importance 
of religon in education, and particularly in 
college education. Today we are faced with 
this educational enigma that Ireland's sys- 
tem of education could solve. Today we are 
faced with the idea, system, philosophy, or 
call it what you will, that education can 
exist without God as the central idea and 
motivating factor. How ridiculous that is: 
He was the Divine Teacher, He was the 
Christ, the Teacher who said, “I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

History emphasizes this statement. No 
great university was ever founded but on a 
religious foundation. Look at the old 
world: the university of Paris, of Milan, of 
Bologna, of Dublin, of Oxford. And look 
at the new world: Harvard as a school of 
divinity; Yale, the same; Dartmouth, again; 
Boston University, also. Each was started 
with religion as the center and the core of 
education How then can we remove the 
heart and have the body of education func- 
tion properly? How then can we remove reli- 
gion and have a systematic arrangement lo- 
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ward the ultimate end of learning which is 
God. 

For religion is the key to order, whether it 
be in education, or in the world itself. His- 
tory has proved that without God the world 
is chaos. Without God, the universe is not 
intelligible.* 

Rome, Greece, and even the greats of the 
Middle Ages disintegrated because a real 
religious spirit was lacking. They saw the 
end of education, the learned man; but not 
the beginning, that education without God 
as the ultimate end canhave no beginning 
at all. 

With religious as the key, it follows that 
from an educational standpoint, the work 
of educating is to show that all science, all 
learning, all knowledge stems from God. 
Without this idea and belief, education 
ceases to be of value, ceases to develop the 
mind; for a godless mind is a divided mind, 
disintegrated and weak. 

It is strange to hear students express 
amazement at being told that they have 
to take religion as a subject in college. 
Some of the remarks go something like this: 
“I've had it since the first grade and I have 
to take it all over again.” “Holy smoke, 
don’t you ever get enough of that stuff?” 
Think of the terminology of the word “stuff” 
when religious is the stuff of which the 
world is made. Those remarks come from 
students, but it is far stranger, and almost 
lamentable, to hear parents say that they 
feel their children have had enough religion 
in grammar and in high school, and should 
get away from it for a while. Maybe this 
so-called getting away from it is the cause 
of our common problem, known as juvenile 
delinquency. No one can get away from 
Him, the beginning of all things, for every- 
thing and everyone eventually returns to 
Him. 

The important job in a college educa- 
tion is to mold men and women to be the 
best that an institution of higher learning 
can make them. That does not mean just 
a@ successful career and the securing of finan- 
cial gain; it does not mean only the ac- 
quiring of the highest place in the social 
world; it does not mean merely winning 
the greatest fame in the business or politi- 
cal world. These are worthwhile ends in 
themselves, but the methods of attaining 
each and all of them may be wrong. 

To win these and to ignore the principles 
of ethics, of morals, and of religion is to 
mock the whole purpose of life itseif. 

Education must train the mind to knowl- 
edge, the hands to skill, and the body to 
strength; but it must not stop there. It 
must train the will to virtue. Character 
is more than talent or wealth. The wise 
man is he who makes all his actions work 
together for his eternal good. The Chris- 
tian faith is an integral part of truth and 
its mightiest source is virtue. In training 
young men and women for life, it may not 
be, and cannot be, ignored as though it 
did not exist, or at any rate was not a vital 
factor in life. 

Any college, to be worthy of the name, 
should seek to cultivate in each student 
a strong character, high ideals, and a worthy 
purpose, aS well as keen intellect and a 
critical insight. It is the shaping of strong 
character and high ideals that makes the 
place of religion and of God in education so 
important. 

And in the question of education, a point 
most overlooked, and yet a primary one, is 
that of how can you fit a man’s mind for 
living if you do not know what the purpose 
of man’s life is? You can have no reason- 








1Religion: The Key To Order, by Jaime 
Castiello, S. J. (New York: Sheed and Ward, 


1936). 
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able understanding of anything if you do 
not know the purpose. 

And the only sure way to find the purpose 
of anything is to find its Maker. Otherwise 
you can only guess. And the purpose of 
education is to see the Divine Teacher, who 
said what He made man for: To point his 
every action, his every word, his every 
thought toward an ultimate end, God Him- 
self. 

That is the real purpose of a college edu- 
cation; that is the real function of a college 
as Cardinal Newmann said: “To train youth 
to take its place in an educated world, 
equipped, ready, to be numbered among the 
culiured.” But what kind of youth should 
the college of today develop. 

It should be the young college graduate 
who sees his responsibilities; the youth who 
remembers the prayers at a mother’s knee; 
the Rosary after dinner; the creed of the 
catechism: “God made me to know Him, to 
love Him, and to serve Him in this world, 
and to eternally be happy with Him in the 
next.” 

It should be the college graduate who will 
be the leader in the affairs of government, 
be they city, State, or national, remember- 
ing always the command: ‘Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and to God the 
things that. are God’s.” It must be the 
youthful statesman who is devoted to the 
principles of honesty, integrity, and justice. 

It should be the graduate who will live 
in peace and harmony with his neighbor, 
be he local, national, or worldwide, keeping 
ever in his heart the words from the epistle 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians: “But the 
greatest of these is charity.” 

It is the college man who takes his place 
in science in the new atomic and hydrogen 
world, but always with the knowledge that 
God alone is the Great Scientist—the De- 
vine Scientist, who said: “Let there be light,” 
and darkness exploded into brilliance. It 
is the firm belief in the One who issued a 
command to nothingness and from His 
fingertips tumbled the planets and found 
their proper place in the pian of the universe. 

It should be the college-trained, intellec- 
tually great, yet humble enough to respect 
the dignity of parents, remembering always 
the divine commandment: “Honor thy 
father and thy mother.” For first in the 
home are grown those who assume their 
full stature in the world of men. 

It is the college graduate who looks long- 
ingly toward his God, hearing His words, 
and keeping them always in his heart: “‘Be- 
lieve in Me, and I shall give you hope.” 

And now may we become essentially spe- 
cific and to the point in this matter of the 
importance of religion in education. We 
can take Merrimack College from which I 
come and which is now an integral part of 
this area. (In passing I might mention that 
our young institution, started in 1947 with 
approximately 90 students now has an over- 
all enrollment of more than 1,100). Now 
what is the aim of Merrimack in education? 
It is to carry on the twofold tradition that 
every Catholic college in America inherits— 
the democratic and the Christian. It is her 
aim to train young men and young women to 
be primarily intellectual, but foremost and 
most important to see the real purpose of 
their education: That is the final and ulti- 
mate end of life iself—God, Himself. 

A young man or woman, leaving college 
with these principles will be ready for the 
chailenge of today’s problematical world. 
They will be a bulwark against every kind 
of dishonesty in business; against every un- 
scrupulous act in politics; against every 
false ism and ideology against Christian and 
American belief. They will be, in the last 
analysis, truly educated. 
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Thomas G. Masaryk, Czechoslovakia’s 
“George Washington” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, today 
March 7, marks the 106th anniversary of 
the birth of Thomas G. Masaryk, who is 
sometimes described as the “George 
Washington” of Czechoslovakia. On the 
occasion of the anniversary of the 
founder and liberator of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic, which flourished so suc. 
cessfully as a democracy in central Ey- 
rope until it was crushed by the Com- 
munists, I send my greetings and sin- 
cerest wishes for the early liberation of 
Czechoslovakia and its people from the 
oppressive yoke of communism. 

Democratic Czechoslovakia was the 
masterwork of this great statesman and 
philosopher, Thomas G. Masaryk, who 
undoubtedly ranks among the greatest 
of men in the Ist half of the 20th cen- 
tury. Masaryk nurtured the idea of an 
independent and democratic Czechoslo- 
vakia in the years prior and during the 
First World War, until its creation in the 
years following that war. The Czecho- 
slovak state which flourished until a few 
years ago was a great monument to his 
ideals. It exemplified the finest ideals 
of a true democracy and the best tradi- 
tions of the Czechoslovak people. 

After about a quarter of a century of 
independent existence, the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia was destroyed by a ruth- 
less tyranny which enslaved its people 
and robbed them of their freedom. But 
the indomitable spirit and the memory 
of Thomas G. Masaryk cannot be de- 
stroyed. ‘These will live forever in the 
minds and hearts of the Czechoslovak 
people and of all those yearning to see 
Czechoslovakia rise once again to take 
her rightful place among the free nations 
of the world. 

As we pay tribute to the memory of 
Masaryk, we in America must dedicate 
ourselves to give full moral and spiritual 
support to the people of Czechoslovakia 
in their struggle for freedom. Their 
struggle is our struggle, too, for a free 
Czechoslovakia will, enhance the forces 
of the free world. 

The New York Times recently pub- 
lished an article from its Prague corre- 
spondent, Sydney Gruson, which shows 
how the Communists are trying to eradi- 
cate the memory of Masaryk from the 
minds of the Czechoslovak people. The 
article reads as follows: 

CZECHS PORTRAY MASARYK AS FOE—STUDENTS 
Now BEING TAUGHT HE WaAs A REACTION- 
ARY—BENES ALSO BELITTLED 
Pracur, CZECHOSLOvAKIA, January 24.—A 

new historical portrait of Thomas Masaryk, 

the “George Washington” of Czechoslovakia, 
is being drawn for this country’s high-school 
students. 

At Public School 16 today the history les- 
son for the 11th grade, which is the equiva- 
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jent of the senior class in an American high 
mail gave the visitor a glimpse of the new 
cial picture: Dr. Masaryk was portrayed as 
vreactionary Socialist, the guiding spirit of 
: truggle in Czechoslovakia against workers’ 
= peasants’ demands for nationalization 
= panks and factories and for dividing the 


ae the Communists seized power in 
1948, there has been a vigorous campaign 
to deprecate the role portrayed by Dr. Masa- 
rk and his successor in the Presidency, Dr. 
gdouard Benes. The campaign starts in the 
schools, but it is also conducted at other 
evels) The names of Masaryk and Benes 
nave peen removed from schools, streets, and 
hospitals and replaced by others more in 
keeping with the times. ; 

To the American visitor, the swiftness and 
eagerness of the 1ith-grade students during 
their lessons was impressive. The school 
director described them as the top class, 
all members of the official youth organiza~ 
tion and mostly candidates for a university. 
The class was made up of 40 boys and girls, 
15 to 17 years old. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The official picture being drawn of Masa- 
rvk began to emerge toward the end of a 
question-and-answer period. Following are 
some typical exchanges: 

Question. What was the real cause of the 
First World War? i 

Answer. It was the struggle for colonies 
among all the imperialist powers. - 

Question. The German imperialists said 
they could not pay reparations afver the First 
World War. How did France react? 

Answer. By occupying the Ruhr. The 
German imperialists replied by devaluing the 
mark. The Americans took advantage of the 
resulting crisis to offer Germany a loan. 

Question. What were the politics of the 
Czechoslovak Government in the first re- 
public? 

Answer. The same as the French. Our 
armies were misused in fighting for im- 
perialist aims. 

Question. Why the Western orientation? 

Answer. It was good for the bourgeoisie, 
which wanted to lean on the West because of 
fear of the workers’ revolutionary demands. 

Question. What did the Red army’s victory 
against the Polish intervention in 1920 mean 
for the struggle here? 

Answer. The revolutionary movement was 
strengthened. That was the time when the 
Socialists could have taken the leadership in 
their own hands. 

Question. Who was against it? 

Answer. Masaryk. He advised the Right- 
ists to bide their time. He tried to postpone 
the Socialist congress because he was afraid 
the delegates would vote to join the third 
international. 

There was never any hesitation in the stu- 
dents’ answers and, so far as could be judged, 
no doubts in their minds about the historical 
truth of what they were learning. 

A Communist Party teacher was taking one 
literature class and a non-Communist teach- 
er another. 

“The quality of our teachers is not even,” 
the school director remarked. “The non- 
Communist teacher taking this literature 
lesson is the better of the two. She teaches 
80 well her pupils love the books. The Com- 
mMunist teacher has made her pupils detest 
the books.” 

The director, Mme. Josefa Klancikova, said 
ll of the school’s 40 teachers were non- 
Communist. 

She displayed a notebook that is kept by 
all members of the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
grades, In front of the book was the student 
pledge of allegiance to the country’s “prog- 
Tess, defense, and Socialist future.” In addi- 
tion, the students also pledged: 

“I shall always love Soviet Russia, the 
Protector of freedom, progress, and peace and 
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I shall stand firmly in the ranks of the 
workers of the whole world in their fight 
against oppression and against imperialism.” 





A Tribute to a Great and Worthy Man, 
Thomas G. Masaryk, Whose Life 
Exemplified the Highest Ideals and 
Traditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we observe here in America the 106th 
anniversary of the birth of the founder 
and liberator of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic, Thomas G. Masaryk. 

At intervals in history, time and 
circumstance seem to call for men of 
unusually great stature to be leaders of 
other men. The Czechoslovak people 
were fortunate in having a great philoso- 
pher-statesman—Thomas G. Masaryk— 
as their leader at a critical moment in 
their history. Through his relentless 
efforts the Czechoslovak nation was able 
to declare its independence shortly after 
World War I and to lay the foundation 
for a new democratic state. In the na- 
tional consciousness of the Czech people 
and the consciousness of freemen every- 
where, Thomas Masaryk was a man of 
great ideals who had the courage to act 
on his convictions. 

The story of the Czechoslovakian 
people reveals an inherent democratic 
outlook. They suffered for three long 
centuries the yoke of alien oppressors. 
Their faith had been condemned, their 
lands confiscated, and the use of their 
native language forbidden. In spite of 
these hardships, they never ceased 
throughout this long period to struggle 
against their oppressors. Constantly 
and consciously they looked to the day 
when they would be strong enough to 
throw off the heavy burden of tyranny. 

That day finally came. It was Thomas 
Masaryk who sensed that the time was 
ripe for his people to win their freedom. 
The Czechs call him the “Awakener.” 
He led the historic movement which 
freed his country and welded it into one 
of the most thoroughly democratic states 
in Europe. He became the new nation’s 
first president. 

Today, his great work is temporarily 
under the dark shadow of the hammer 
and sickle. Czechoslovakia is a Com- 
munist satellite of Soviet Russia. Aél her 
industries are nationalized, her farms 
collectivized; the economy of the coun- 
try is geared to that of the Soviet Union. 
its 


The regime maintains itself by 
dreaded and efficient secret police. All 


traces of freedom are eliminated and 
contact with the free world is forbidden. 

In spite of all this we are confident 
that the inherent democratic strength of 
the Czech people will eventually throw 
off this shadow and human freedom will 
again flourish in Czechoslovakia, It is 
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heartening that in spite of the almost 
unbelievable restrictions and the rigidity 
of the life of these people, thousands of 
anti-Communists have succeeded in 
finding their way to the West. Within 
Czechoslovakia we know that there is re- 
lentles resistance to the Communist 
regime. By means of organized under- 
ground movements, brave and patriotic 
Czechoslovakians are risking their lives 
daily in the struggle to regain freedom. 
We know that the day will come when 
the Czech people will again enjoy that 
same freedom and independence to 
which Thomas Masaryk, that giant of 
human freedom, once had led them, 





A Letter From Joe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 2 
great number of people have said a great 
number of things about the state of af- 
fairs in America today. And a great 
number of the things that have been said 
have been tinted by the lights of politics 
so that what may be good government 
practice from one point of view is the 
blunder of the century when the other 
party sees it. 

Not all of the things that the Gov- 
ernment has done in the past 3 years 
have been bad as the Democrats would 
tell us. Many of the accomplishments 
have been genuine and real marks of 
progress for America’s people. 

I should like to bring to the attention 
of the House a letter which was printed 
in the Zanesville Times Signal on Sun- 
day, March 4, and signed simply “Joe.” 
“Joe” has been writing letters for years 
on a variety of subjects and his letters 
are eagerly read by the people of south- 
eastern Ohio. I thought perhaps my 
colleagues in Congress would like to 
know what “Joe” thinks about ovr Gov- 
ernment today: 

Hon. JOHN HENDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Jack: Confusion and collusion are on 
us again, hubbub and humbug form our 
daily fare, accusations and refutations follow 
each other in rapid succession and it all 
adds up to the fact that another election 
year is staring us.in the face. The trouble 
it would appear, is that the fellows who are 
out are trying to get in and the fellows on 
the inside refuse to unbar the door. Where- 
fore the knocking grows thunderous and the 
decibel count of the tumult and the 
shouting has assumed annoying proportions. 
Of course the clamor of the “outs” is under- 
standable, but it seems unfortunate that 
so many of them are intemperate in their 
criticism, granting nothing that is good to 
their opponents, harping constantly on the 
few Republican failures and labeling GOP 
successes not sufficient. These fail to realize 
the mutual dependence among us; will not 
acknowledge the rights and welfare of all 
concerned. It is an incontrovertible fact 
that in this country all share the risks and 
and it follows that intemperance 


rewaras, 
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on the part of any group could be disastrous. 
But I believe that this time the “outs” are in 
for a sad disappointment. It seems to me 
that we are rapidly becoming a Nation of 
conservatives, especially since under a GOP 
administration more and more people are 
reaching the point where they have some~ 
thing to conserve. We have become in- 
creasingly distrustful of ideas which would 
disturb the status quo and it is my guess 
that those who try to lead the American 
people along a path where progress is jeop- 
ardized will find themselves repudiated by a 
public which has learned to beware of pied 
pipers. The time has come when our peo- 
ple wish to insure that domestic tranquillity 
which our forebears sought to attain for us 
when they framed the Constitution. Dis- 
turbers of the peace, political or otherwise, 
must be prepared to face the consequences 
of offense to the public will. 
Yours, 
JOE 





Thomas G. Masaryk: A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 7, is the 106th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas G. Masaryk, the found- 
er and first president of the democratic 
republic of Czechoslovakia, and I would 
like to join the Czechoslovak people in 
paying tribute to their great leader on 
this memorable occasion. 

Like our beloved President Lincoln, 
Thomas Masaryk was marked with the 
sign of greatness. He opposed violence 
of any kind, as did Lincoln, but at the 
same time his purpose was to achieve 
freedom for his people. He answered the 
call of destiny and with his leadership in- 
spired his people to victory and finally 
to independence. 

On a foundation of the principles of 
liberty, tolerance and truth, Masaryk es- 
tablished a modern democracy, devoted 
to Christian ideals. The people of his 
democratic Republic made much prog- 
ress in making their new nation strong, 
but this growth was cut short by foreign 
invaders—first Nazi Germany and then 
the Communists. The Reds continue 
their domination over this nation which 
is hungry for liberty once again. The 
Communists have initiated a campaign 
to wipe from the memory of the Czecho- 
slovak people everything for which 
Masaryk stood. They do this because 
Masaryk, while living, was opposed to 
communism and all of its aims and pur- 
poses. Masaryk knew there was no sal- 
vation to be had from communism and 
for this reason joined forces with the 
Allies. 

The people of Czechoslovakia who are 
living in exile and those suffering under 
Communist domination in their home- 
land will never forget the work and 
leadership and inspiration that Thomas 
Masaryk gave. His name, despite all the 
efforts of the Communists, will live for- 
ever. His life exemplified the highest 

ideals and traditions of free people. 
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I sincerely hope and pray that the 
brave people of Czechoslovakia will in 
the very near future again see the flag 
of freedom waving over their homeland 
and a return to the traditions that 
existed under their great leader whom 
we honor today—Thomas G. Masaryk. 





Brooklyn Is the Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following address by 
Andrew S. Roscoe, president of the 
Equitable Savings and Loan Association 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., before the sales con- 
ference of the Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
at the Hotel St. George in Brooklyn, on 
February 28, 1956. Mr. Roscoe is also 
president of the Downtown Brooklyn 
Association and adjunct professor of 
economics at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn. 

The address follows: 

BROOKLYN Is THE MARKET 


As a businessman with a stake in the 
future of Brooklyn, I want to thank you 
for the invitation to discuss some of the 
economic factors which make Brooklyn the 
great place it is. You sales representatives 
who bring to our thousands of business firms 
the story of Brooklyn as one of the world’s 
greatest markets for goods and services are 
doing important work, not only for your own 
fine company, but for our entire community. 
Brooklyn has a remarkable story to tell—a 
story that needs no exaggeration, elabora- 
tion or fancy trimmings—and I am con- 
vinced that success in your field and mine 
will come to those who know this community 
and put their knoweldge to effective and 
practical use. 

Let me say first that today as we meet 
together here in the Hotel St. George—which 
is, by the way, the second largest hotel in 
the United States—we are in a county which 
stands third in population among all United 
States counties, fourth in total buying power, 
and sixth in retail sales. If you had a free 
choice among all the thousands of counties 
in the United States, you could pick only 1 
or 2 or 3 which exceed the County of Kings, 
which is Brooklyn, in any important respect. 

This has been true for so many years that 
one might think our own people in Brook- 
lyn should have finally accepted the fact 
that Brooklyn’s economic supremacy is en- 
during, well-rooted, and not easily chal- 
lenged by other areas. But it has been 
fashionable in recent years to speak rev- 
erently of the expanding suburbs—as if 
somehow the entire population of our urban 
centers were bent upon mass evacuation, 
Such is not the case. I am well aware of the 
unprecedented growth and residential at- 
tractions of such Long Island counties as 
Nassau and Suffolk. But I think it is well 
to point out to a group such as this that 
these 2 counties together do not equal half 
of Brooklyn's population. The combined re- 
tail sales of these 2 counties are only 50 per- 
cent of retail sales in Brooklyn. In our 
borough, comprising only 80 square miles, 
we have twice as much actual buying as is 
done in the prosperous Nassau-Suffolk area 
which is 16 times as large. 
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Those of us who have tried to 
record straight in this regard h 
heartened by the recent release of 
ary results of the 1954 census of 
Only within the past week has this Mater} 
become available and Iam using it today ne 
public statement for the first time. The 
preceding census of business was taken . 
1948, and I think that a few comparison, 
will show that Brooklyn is continuing the 
kind of economic progress which means ios 
business, higher incomes, and greater Sales 

In 1948, Brooklyn’s total retail gales 
amounted to $1,994,000,000. In 1954 the 
total was $2,224,000,000—or an increase of 
approximately 11.5 percent. Each year since 
1948 Brooklyn consumers have been Spend. 
ing $38 million more than the past year jy 
Brooklyn retail stores. 

In 1954, Brooklyn had 12.3 percent of the 
retail sales in New York State and 24.7 pers 
cent of the retail sales in New York City, 

Sales of Brooklyn food stores rose from 
$698 million in 1948 to $752 million in 1954 
No county in the entire State of New York 
spent as much for food in 1954 as was spent 
in Brooklyn. 

Retail sales of lumber, hardware, ang 
building materials rose from $49 million jn 
1948 to $70 milion in 1954, for a tremendoys 
increase of approximately 43 percent. 

A report from the New York City Depart. 
ment of Buildings indicates that this high 
level of construction activity continued 
through 1955. For the first 9 months of 
1955, $57 million was spent to erect new 
buildings in Brooklyn—or 24 percent more 
than was spent during the same period in 
the preceding year. 

An important category in retail sales js 
the automotive group, including new and 
used cars and accessories. Brooklyn's 425 
automobile dealers had total sales of $208 
million in 1954. Only one county in New 
York State had higher automotive sales, 
Brooklyn ranked first in the State in sales 
of gasoline, second in sales of drugs, and 
second also in general merchandise. I 
might remind you at this point that there 
are 62 counties in the State. 

For you who are interested in wholesale 
statistics, Brooklyn had almost $2 billion in 
wholesale sales in 1954, ranking third 
among counties in New York State, Brook- 
lyn’s wholesale sales were approximately 
equal to the combined totals for the sizable 
counties of Westchester, Bronx, Nassau, and 
Suffolk, 

But even more impressive than retail and 
wholesale sales is the story of Brooklyn's 
immense buying power. The recently pub- 
lished Editor and Publisher 1956 Market 
Guide estimates that Brooklynites had in- 
comes amounting to $5.1 million in 1955. 
It projects a figure $60 million higher for 
1956. In all of New York State, only the 
residents of Manhattan had total incomes 
higher than the people of Brooklyn. 


In terms of effective buying power (total 
income less taxes) the Sales Management 
Survey estimates Brooklyn’s disposal in- 
come at $4,671,000,000 for 1954. In the en- 
tire United States, only three counties had 
higher disposable incomes. The average 
Brooklyn family had $5,600 to spend in 1954, 
considerably more than the $5,274 which was 
the average for all families in the country. 
Per capita buying power was $1,716 in 
Brooklyn compared to $1,545 for the county 
at large, 

With total retail sales in Brooklyn 4&¢- 
counting for 50 percent of Brooklyn's buy- 
ing power, it is apparent that Brooklyniies 
spend a substantial portion of their money 
in Brooklyn. It is also apparent that this 
portion could be increased further by means 
of improved and expanded advertising and 
merchandising programs, I am sure that all 
of you can be of great assistance to our 
Brooklyn merchants in this undertaking. 


keep the 
AVE been 
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1 realize that I have given you a formid- 
ple set of statistics in one strong dose. 
. t the gargantuan size of Brooklyn’s econ- 
a can be demonstrated no other way. 
on we have thoroughly digested such sta- 
tistics, it is easy to conclude that Brooklyn’s 
economy is strong and prosperous, that its 
residents can spend billions of dollars every 

ear on things they want, that Brooklyn 
yerchants and manufacturers have at their 
doorstep 4 market which is unsurpassed, in 
many respects, in the entire world. These 
local conditions have become so common- 
place, however, that we need to reexamine 
our assets lest we regard too lightly the 
miracle of American production and con- 
sumption which is Brooklyn. You men and 
women can be tremendously helpful in ac- 
complishing this reexamination of Brook- 
lyn’s past and present. 

And now, what of the future? 

It is certainly unnecessary to tell a 
roup such as this that business firms 
and consumers spend money most readily 
when the future looks prosperous and se- 
cure. This evaluation of the future is de- 
termined to a large extent by the condition 
of the community: Is it growing? Is it 
holding its business firms and adding others? 
Is it dealing effectively with the problems 
of the present? Is it planning adequately 
for the future? 

Here in Brooklyn the answer to most of 
these questions is “Yes.” And where the 
answer has not yet been found, you can be 
sure that the responsible leaders of the 
community are searching diligently for a 
solution. Our magnificent civic center, 
scheduled for completion in 1957 at a total 
cost of $125 million, is a symbol of our de- 
termination to maintain the eminence of 
Brooklyn in every field of endeavor. 

(The next time you hear someone speak 
disparagingly about Brooklyn, ask him how 
many other communities are investing over 
a hundred million dollars in a few acres of 
property.) 

A new citizens committee, of which I am 
pleased to be a member, is supporting a 
plan to make possible a first-class, modern 
stadium in Brooklyn, suitable for our world- 
champion Dodgers. The plan may have many 
hurdles to overcome, but I know of no other 
community in our State which has had the 
vision and determination to undertake such 
& project. 

Ican give you my personal assurance that 
such groups as the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce and the Downtown Brooklyn As- 
sociation are alert to Brooklyn’s needs and 
are determined to keep Brooklyn one of the 
most productive and prosperous centers in 
the world. I believe that you can undertake 
your tasks with the confidence that money 
invested in the Brooklyn market is money 
well employed, and that you yourselves are 
making an important contribution to the 
well-being of our borough, its business, and 
its people. 

Thank you very much. 





A Great Democrat—Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Privilege to pay tribute today to a great 
democrat, a man who drew strength 
from America for his historic task of 
building a democratic Czechoslovakia, 
and from whom we Americans can draw 
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inspiration today in the continuing 
struggle to defend and extend human 
freedom. 

That man is Thomas’ Garrigue 
Masaryk, the liberator, the founder, and 
the first president of Czechoslovakia. 
As we pause tomorrow to mark the an- 
niversary of his birth, we recall how his 
faith and dedication carried him for- 
ward in the long effort to create an in- 
dependent and liberty-loving Czecho- 
slovakia. A philosopher as well as a 
statesman, Masaryk was a close friend 
of Woodrow Wilson, and it was in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 18, 1918, that 
the Czechoslovak Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was formally published. 

Today Masaryk’s land is again under 
the tyrant’s heel. Freedom is extin- 
guished. But the spirit of Masaryk 
lives on. It lives on in the hearts of all 
those who admire and revere Thomas 
Masaryk. Americans of Czech descent, 
who have contributed so greatly to the 
building of our Nation, join their fellow 
citizens of all national origins in paying 
homage to a great leader of all hu- 
manity. 





Springfield, Ill., Chapter of Reserve Of- 
ficers Favors Bills To Secure Parity of 
Treatment of Regular, Reserve, and 


National Guard Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I should like to include a resolu- 
tion from the Springfield, Ill., chapter of 
the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States of America, adopted the 
2d day of February 1956, as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Adopted by unanimous vote of the Spring- 
field, Ill., chapter of the Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States of America 
requesting the active support of the United 
States Senators and Representatives from the 
State of Illinois on the following identical 
bills: S. 1643 and H. R. 6408. 

Whereas it is the purpose of these bills to 
secure parity of treatment of Regular, Re- 
serve, and National Guard officers in respect 
of retirement; and 

Whereas such purpose was clearly endorsed 
by the Congress when it reenacted in 1949, 
the operative paragraph of the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Springfiield chapter of the 
Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States of America, this 2d of February 1956, 
That the Honorable Senators and the Hon- 
orable Representatives from the State of Illi- 
nois be and they hereby are respectfully re- 
quested and urged to work and vote for the 
passage of the subject bills and particularly 
section 8 thereof. 

We will definitely appreciate your help in 
securing early favorable recommendations of 
these bills from the Senate and the House 
Armed Forces Committees. 

WAYNE PRICE, President. 


Attest: 


RoevErt G. CieM, Secretary. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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What Is Wrong With the West?— 
Materialism Must Give Way to Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, former Ambassador Charles Malik 
of Lebanon in a speech before the United 
Nations Assembly more than 6 years ago 
expressed some thoughts that leaders in 
the free world should explore. 

We have again reached that point in 
the current session of Congress when 
we will be considering highly important 
questions of foreign policy. From all 
over the world come reports that the 
prestige of the United States has seri- 
ously deteriorated. We may or may not 
agree with those charges but we must 
admit that the Communist dictators in 
the Kremlin are on the march and their 
philosophy appears to be making con- 
Siderable progress. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has consider- 
able responsibility in writing foreign 
policy. Too often we have been con- 
cerned with technical aspects of foreign 
policy and too little attention has been 
given to basic principles which should 
underlie these policies. 

Dr. Malik charged: 

There are many phases of western life 
which are repulsively materialistic. The 
spirit of business and gain, the maddening 
variety of things exciting concupiscence, the 
utter selfishness of uncoordinated activity, 
all this is not something to attract and 
inspire. To the superficial observer who is 
not able to penetrate to the core of love and 
truth which is still at the heart of the West, 
there is little to choose between the soulless 
materialism of the West and the militant 
materialism of the East. 


Then he goes on to say that the lead- 
ership of the West in general does not 
seem to be adequate to the unprece- 
dented challenges of the age. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting at this 
point in my remarks all of the address 
given by Ambassador Malik: 

THE EAST LOOKS TO THE WEST—THE SILENT 

EXAMPLE OF WESTERN FREEDOM Is Not 

ENOUGH; MEN NEED IDEAS, Too 


(By Charles Malik) 


It is fairly easy to work out a critique of 
communism. The doctrine is only a hundred 
years old, and its effective entrenchment in 
the Eurasian heartland is barely 30 years old. 
Besides, its basic literature is fairly compact: 
you have the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin, which are fairly accessible. 

It is far more difficult to elaborate a funda- 
mental critique of the West. You do not 
have here a handful of masters, as in the 
Communist world; you do not have a well- 
marked-out body of official literature. Gov- 
ernmental action is not informed by rigid 
theory as in the Communist world. There 
is endless variety and difference, considerable 
looseness of connection, and a great deal of 
fumbling and muddling through and empiri- 
cism. Yet a general critique is necessary 
because war and peace are not only a func- 
tion of communism; they depend also on 
the state of health or illness in western 
culture. 

There are many phases of western life 
which are repulsively materialistic. The 
spirit of business and gain, the maddening 
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variety of things exciting concupiscence, the 
utter selfishness of uncoordinated activity, 
all this is not something to attract and 
inspire. To the superficial observer who is 
not able to penetrate to the core of love and 
truth which is still at the heart of the West, 
there is little to choose between the soulless 
materialism of the West and the militant 
materialism of the East. 

There is a general weakening of moral 
fiber. One gains the impression that the 
great fund of moral strength which has been 
handed down over the ages is not being 
creatively replenished. There is thus a ter- 
rifying waste of substance. 

Quality is in eclipse. Quantity and’ size 
dominate. Not the better and truer, but 
the larger and physically stronger; these call 
forth moral approbation. 

I must say in all humility that the leader- 
ship of the West in general does not seem 
to be adequate to the unprecedented chal- 
lenges of the age. There is a tragic dearth 


‘ 


of men, men who are so genuinely in touch | 


with the hearts of their fellowmen as to 
have only to open their mouths to be loved 
and followed. The world desperately cries 
out for masters; for it is only the voice of 
conviction and truth that is going to save us. 

There is @ corresponding bankruptcy of 
fundamental ideas. There is thus in this 
realm an unequal struggle for the hearts of 
men between communism and the West. 
Communism displays a set of generic ideas— 
I believe for the most part false—in which 
it passionately believes—I believe misguid- 
edly—and for which it is willing to die. 
There is no comparable ideological passion in 
the West. The talk about democracy, free- 
dom, representative government, is woefully 
inadequate: it deals for the most part with 
pure form, sheer external machinery. It 
does not satisfy man’s deepest cravings for 
friendship and understanding and truth and 
love. 

Nor does it do merely to reject commu- 
nism. A positive alternative must be sug- 
gested. The only effective answer to com- 
munism is a genuine spiritualized material- 
ism which seeks to remove every trace of 
social injustice without loss of the higher 
values which constitute the very soui of the 
West. Communism cannot be met by a mere 
nay; it requires a yea which will do full 
justice to man’s material needs but will at 
the same time place them in their subordi- 
nate position in the scale of values. 

The tragedy of the world today is that the 
traditions which embody deepest truth are 
not clearly, sufficiently, responsibly, boldly 
articulated. 

Nor is it sufficient in this cruel century 
to be happy and self-sufficient. The West 
must step forth and lead and not only in ma- 
terial things. It is not enough to make good 
institutions and leave it to others to copy 
them. For man is not merely an ape; he 
does not only mimic the good example of 
others. Man thirsts after ideas. 

+ “ * + . 


If the West only exports the silent example 
of flourishing political institutions and hap- 
py human relations, it cannot lead. If the 
only export is a distant reputation for 
wealth and prosperity and order, the West 
cannot lead. Nor can it really lead if it 
sends forth to others only expert advice and 
technical assistance. To be able to lead and 
save itself and others, it must above all else 
address the mind and soul. Western tradi- 
tion, rooted in the glorious Greco-Roman- 
Hebrew-Christian-European humane outlook 
supplies all the necessary presuppositions for 
leadership. All the West has to do is to re- 
new the sources of life it already has. 

The challenge of this epoch is not com- 
munism, but it is whether or not Western 
society, conceived in the joyous liberty of 
the Greek city-states and nurtured on Chris- 
tian charity, can still recover from the wor- 
ship of false and alien gods and return to 
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its authentic sources. The challenge of the 
moment is whether modern man, distracted 
and overwhelmed by himself and the world, 
can still regain the original integrity of his 
soul. ' 

Whatever the weakness of the West, it still 
has one saving glory: The church is free, 
the university is free. It is a great thing to 
preserve unbroken the tradition of free in- 
quiry started by Plato and Aristotle, and 
the tradition of love emanating frome God. 
Truth can still be sought and God can still 
be loved and proclaimed in joy and freedom. 
And this fact alone is going to save us. It 
will not be by pacts, nor by atomic bombs, 
nor by economic arrangements, nor by the 
United Nations, that_ peace will be estab- 
lished but by the freedom of the church and 
the university each to be itself. Commu- 
nism does not know what it did when it 
subjected the church and the university to 
its own dictates. 

We must hope and pray that there will 
develop in the Western World a spiritual 
renaissance which will rediscover and re- 
affirm its glorious hidden values. and fulfill 
mankind's longing for a more just order of 
things, a more beautiful world, a new heaven, 
and a new earth. Modern man sees before 
him the possibility of universal plenty for 
the first time in history, and grasps at any 
doctrine which seems to promise him the 
fulfillment of his dream. To ask commu- 
nism to change its nature without satisfying 
the need to which it is a response, is to 
offer the world not bread, but a stone. 

a + ~ e * 

Communism is a doctrine of despair. Its 
only and complete answer, therefore, lies in 
the existence of hope. If the Western World 
can show a way to eradicate the shame and 
scandal of poverty, of exploitation, of op- 
pression, of greed, without resort to social 
revolution and class struggle and dictator- 
ship; if it can place these material values 
in their proper subordinate place within the 
context of a spiritual renaissance which will 
be revolutionary without being subversive 
and which will draw its substance from the 
infinite riches of the western positive tradi- 
tion, then the necessity for communism will 
vanish, and the specter which now walks the 
earth will be laid forever. 


One Hundred and Sixth Anniversary of 
Birth of Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day, the free world pauses to commemo- 
rate the 106th anniversary of the birth 
of the great historian and statesman, 
Thomas G. Masaryk. He was a man of 
great faith and believer in both the ideals 
of humanitarianism and of democracy. 

T. G. Masaryk never thought of him- 
self as a man of destiny, and yet his every 
dream, his every act and his achieve- 
ments were open acknowledgements 
that he was a person who inspired and 
led his people to the richer goals in 
life. 

On October 28, 1918, when Czecho- 
Slovakia became an independent repub- 
lic, T. G. Masaryk became its first Presi- 
dent. Although his vision for an inde- 
pendent Czechoslovakia reached the cul- 
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mination of his aspirations only briegy 
because of foreign oppression and wa; 
his view of life still guides the true loverg 
of humanity and liberty. 

He remains a source of courage every. 
where, for his forthright stand against 
alien domination and foreign aggresgion 
The hope of the world and of the reqj 
representatives of national interests is 
that finally T. G. Masaryk’s convictions 
will triumph over those of tyranny ip 
justice, and that his aim for Nationa] 
freedom for his country shall preyajj 
once again so that both peoples of 
Czechoslovakia will enjoy freedom a. 
cording to their own choice. 


Sugar Coated Pill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include some interesting observations 
concerning administration Views on old 
age assistance, contained in an editorial 
of the March 1956 issue of the National 
Welfare Advocate: 

SuGar COATED PILL 

If Congress is to fill President Eisen- 
hower’s prescription for the ills besetting 
America’s needy—then the old, blind, physi- 
cally handicapped and dependent children 
may as well resign themselves to a series of 
sugar-coated pills designed to lull them into 
senselessness, while the burglars tippy-toe 
off with the family jewels, so to speak. 

The President’s reference to the present 
“high” level of public assistance in his state 
ot the Union message must indeed come as 
a great shock to the recipients of such 
aid. 

The fact that $52.50 (the present na- 
tional average monthly old age assistance 
payment) wouldn’t even keep Ike in golf 
balls for 1 month doesn’t seem to disturb his 
rosy evaluation of the social welfare picture. 

What Eisenhower says is in no way to be 
confused with what Eisenhower does. 

While spouting phrases of the “preventive 
measure,” “self-help,” “timely improve- 
ments” variety, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has adopted a policy designed to slowly 
kill—not cure—the public assistance pro- 
gram. 

What they plan to replace it with is not 
stated, but from looking over their recom- 
mendations, it’s our guess that they think 
maybe they can just talk people out of being 
hungry. 

As sugar coating on the bitter pill, the 
administration purposes a medical care 
program for the needy to the tune of 4 
maximum of $6 a month, shared 50-50 by 
the Federal Government and States, for the 
old, blind and physically handicapped, and 
$3 per month for dependent children. 

At the same time—at the very same time— 
if you please, the administration shoves 
forth a plan to slice Federal contributions 
to States for the public assistance program, 
which would have the effect or not only 
nullifying any added benefit the contem- 
plated medical program might bring. but 
would depress present meager allowances 
even further, 
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while prazenly advocating that the law 
be changed to permit the sale of our so- 
called surplus foods to Communist countries 

a means of solving the farm situation, 
a president through the Department of 
griculture, opposes the surplus food stamp 
plan to distribute American produce to 
pungry Americans. . ; 

The Eisenhower administration, not only 
opposing liberalization of the Public Assist- 
ance Section of the Social Security Act, but 
in downright sabotaging of the program, 
tries to excuse their actions by saying they 
expect the old-age and survivors insurance 
rogram to assume the burden. 

This they say, while at the same time also 
opposing any liberalization of the OASI 
rogram, NOW being considered by the Sen- 


ate Finance Committee. 





Birthday of Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 
is a notable date in the history of the 
struggle of man for freedom. It is the 
anniversary of the birth of that great 
world statesman and patriot of Czecho- 
slovakia, Thomas G. Masaryk. It is a 
pleasure to join with the thousands of 
Americans of Czech and Slovak an- 
cestry who are today honoring the mem- 
ory of this staunch fighter for free- 
dom. 

It is fitting to pay tribute to this man, 
that we may take heart from his deeds 
andwords. Ina world still torn by strife, 
the democratic faith and ideals of Masa- 
ryk give courage and inspiration to those 
now locked behind the Iron Curtain. 

Free Czechoslovakia was, in large part, 
the result of the work of Thomas Masa- 
tryk, He was a patriot who lived to 
see his dreams and labors to establish 
a democracy in his homeland come true. 
Between 1918 and 1937, when he died, 
he helped build Czechoslovakia into a 
vigorous and flourishing state. Ali 
Americans can be proud of the fact that 
during World War I, we contributed de- 
cisively to the rebirth of independence 
inthis country by our support of Thomas 
Masaryk’s democratic conception. We 
may also be happy that during World 
War II we gave much effective aid toward 
the liberation of Czechoslovakia from 
Nazi oppression. And since the war we 
have stood firm in our opposition to the 
encroaching forces of communism. 
_Thomas Masaryk was more than the 
liberator of his people. He was also a 
world leader, and in that role was one 
of the principal shapers of the concept 
we know as collective security. He was 
asincere and stanch advocate of democ- 
Tacy everywhere and a great practi- 
— of love and respect for -his fellow 

an, 

Thomas Masaryk died before his land 
was assaulted by the evil henchmen of 
tyrannical imperialism. But he knew 
the nature of these powers and fought 
against them all his life. They are not 
dead yet, as we know. They are to be 
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found today in the forces of communism 
which swept over Czechoslovakia in 1947. 

Of all the tragedies of recent years, 
none is more keen than the loss of free- 
dom in liberty-loving Czechoslovakia. 
The work of Masaryk and his compa- 
triots has been temporarily blotted out 
by the intrigues and pressures of the 
Soviet invaders. 

Though freedom for the moment is 
banished, the work of Thomas Masaryk 
cannot die. When any beacon light is 
snuffed out—and Thomas Masaryk was 
such a light—the world sustains a loss. 
Yet, we must remember that the light 
shed by such men during their lifetime 
carries on in the hearts and minds of 
men, enabling them to live in accordance 
with the principles of liberty and 
freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, the spirit of Thomas 
Masaryk lives on. Czechoslovakia will 
rise again. It is my fervent hope that 
the day when she will be restored to the 
family of free nations is not too far dis- 
tant. It cannot be too long delayed if 
we would be true to the spirit of Thomas 
Masaryk. 





Report to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following report which 
I made to my constituents through the 
medium of a newspaper published in 
my congressional district, Town and 
Village, under date of February 16, 1956: 


It is, I hope, generally known that a Con- 
gressman representing a district as large as 
mine, has an enormous list of duties and 
responsibilities, of help to his constituents, 
the fullest participation in legislative re- 
quirements, and detailed activities in com- 
mittees. Heavy, as are these duties, we still, 
Congressmen as well as private citizens, have 
the primary duty to think about national 
issues. The President’s state of the Union 
message gave me an occasion to review my 
thoughts on the issues dealt with in that 
document. 

My thoughts took the form of questions; 
and I feel that I will be sharing an important 
process in the mental life of a Congressman, 
if I review these questions with the readers 
of Town and Village. 

I was struck, in the first instance, by a 
statement by President Eisenhower as to 
our national income. His exact words were 
“virtually all sections of our society are 
sharing in these good times.” Is it, however, 
an equal sharing? Is the prosperity one in 
which all American people have a full and 
proportionate part? Is it not significant 
that corporation profits have gone up 26 per- 
cent in 1955 as compared with a comparable 
period in 1954; whereas the average worker’s 
income has gone up only 7 percent? Is it 
not significant that stockholders’ income has 
gone up 10 percent while farmers’ income has 
gone down 11 percent? That big business 


failures have declined 15 percent, while 
small business failures have increased 21 
percent? 

“Our defenses”, the message stated, “have 
been reinforced.” 


Yet, is it not significant 
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that General Ridgway should have stated 
unequivocally that defense appropriations 
have been subordinated to fiscal and politi- 
cal considerations? This, mind you, is re- 
vealed in a magazine which has steadily been 
a supporter of the policies of the Republican 
administration. 

“Taxes have been substantially reduced”, 
the state of the Union message pointed out. 
It is without significance that the only tax 
cut which the Republican Party initiated 
was the tax bill of 1954, whereby for every 
dollar of long run tax relief, corporations 
will get 73 cents, families with over $5,000 
income will get 18 cents relief, and families 
under $5,000 income will get 9 cents relief? 

The message went on to say “that the long 
standing and deep-seated problems of agri- 
culture have been forthrightly attacked.” 
Attacked may be the right word, but have 
the problems been solved when there has 
been an almost $3 billion drop in net farm 
income over a period of 3 years? 

The message went on to speak warmly of 
the economic ties desirable in a free world 
partnership. But has this been anything 
more than a high-sounding statement which 
has been steadily refuted by actions? 

There was much that the message dealt 
with on the state of the world affairs. How, 
however, can that be appraised when there 
was the almost simultaneous appearance of 
an article by the Secretary of State, in a par- 
tisan national magazine which refuted the 
appraisals in that message? 

There was a noble statement about deficit 
financing, but the facts are that the admin- 
istration’s deficits ran in the billions during 
3 peacetime years. And this, in contrast 
with the record of President Truman who 
built up a surplus of 4.3 billion over 4 peace- 
time years. 

And how, I ask, can the kind words about 
the farmer be squared with the many cold- 
hearted statements by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and other Republican political fig- 
ures? For surely it must be clear that what- 
ever the words, there has been a sharp de- 
cline in farm income and the encouragement 
of a sentiment hurtful to the farmer? 

What shall we think of the statement in 
the message that “I shall propose measures 
to remove controls wherever possible” * * * 
when, according to the New York Times, “the 
Eisenhower administration set up the most 
rigorous controls in the history of Federal 
price supports today.” 

Then there is the matter of help to small 
business, and the important consideration of 
preventing and limiting monopoly. For all 
that may be said about them in the state 
of the Union message, it is still true that 
small-business profits are down some 66 
percent since the last half of 1952, and that 
small-business failures are very much on 
the increase; and that in 1 year alone, the 
share that small business had in the defense 
procurement program shrank from 25 per- 
cent to 20 percent. 

It is very pleasant to hear genial words 
about the importance of medical research. 
Nevertheless, is it not significant that we 
are now 1 year further away from the reali- 
zation of the objectives of medical research 
because of the administration’s cuts in the 
funds last year? 

I could ask, too, about the public housing, 
where the administration proposes authority 
to contract for 35,000 additional public 
housing units; at a time when the Demo- 
cratically controlled Senate in 1955 provided 
for 135,000 units. 

These are some, by no means all of the 
many questions that arise in my mind and 
that I think are properly to be asked also 
by every voter and by every American. For 
the way I see it, the wholesome development 
of our country and its safety depend upon 
our ability to pierce the cloud of words, that 
are agreeable in themselves, but that obscure 
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realities quite different from what the words 
seem to convey. 

I can think of no service that the Ameri- 
ean voter can do for himself that can be 
more effective than asking himself or herself 
euch questions; and trying, as I am trying, 
to find the realistic answers. 





Catholic Cultural Congress for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
ternational Catholic Cultural Congress 
for World Peace has just been concluded 
in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 
It was opened on February 28 with not- 
able addresses by Cardinal Francis 
Spellman, of New York, and General- 
issimo Rafael L. Trujillo, of the Domin- 
ican Republic, and the conference ended 
on March 6. 

Among the items on the agenda of the 
conference were peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, education of the citizen for na- 
tional and international life, human 
rights, and a number of other significant 
topics. Of particular interest are the 
tow addresses by Cardinal Spellman and 
Generalissimo Trujillo, in which both 
touched on these and related subjects. 

This is unquestionably a most timely 
conference. I find that the views ex- 
pressed in the addresses of Cardinal 
Spellman and Generalissimo Trujillo are 
along the lines of my own views and 
opinions which I have been espousing 
for some time now. It is highly signifi- 
cant also that this conference should be 
held in the Dominican Republic, known 
as the cradle of the Americas, which has 
always maintained strong ties with our 
own country. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorp, I wish to insert a 
press release on the conference, which 
contains excerpts from the two addresses 
referred to above: 

TRUJILLO AND CARDINAL SPELLMAN OPEN INTER- 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC CULTURAL CONGRESS FOR 
WorLp PEACE, IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
(NoTEeE.—The following story on the Inter- 

national Catholic Cultural Congress for 

World Peace in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 

Republic, was cabled by Richard Klemfuss, 

of the Dominican Republic Information Cen- 

ter. It includes the addresses by Cardinal 

Francis Spellman, of New York, and General- 

issimo Rafael L. Trujillo, of the Dominican 

Republic.) 

Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo keynoted 
opening Tuesday, February 28, of Interna- 
tional Catholic Cultural Congress for World 
Peace in presence of Cardinal Francis Spell- 
man and Carlos Maria De La Torre, of Ecua- 
dor, warning that peace does not reside in 
“the treacherous Russian dove,” and can only 
be found in the “whole complex estate of 
Christian culture.” The Dominican states- 
man and stanch foe of communism in the 
Caribbean told 166 world delegates and dioc- 
esan priests gathered at the Dominican 
Republic World’s Fair now in progress here 
that Pius Twelfth “Has been the greatest 
defender of the right of humanity to live 
in peace and justice” and that institutions 
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as well as individual men must, to achieve 
world peace, be oriented in Christian purpose. 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, of New York, 
cited the material progress of the Dominican 
Republic since its founding as “the cradle of 
the Americas,” terming himself a “Catholic 
of the Americas.” The Cardinal said: 

“Even more significant than the buildings 
and monuments, highways and ports, the 
Dominican Republic will be remembered in 
history for a great act of social justice. 
Shortly after the outbreak of the war rep- 
resentatives of 38 nations met at Evian, 
France, to study the refugee problem created 
by Hitler’s campaign to eliminate the Jews 
from Germany. At the time the President 
of the Dominican Republic, Generalissimo 
Rafael L. Trujillo, opened the doors of this 
island to the first haven anywhere for the 
oppressed Jews of Europe, the now famous 
colony at Sosua on the north coast. In mem- 
ory of this generous act the Jewish colony 
last month erected its beautiful marble 
monument symbolizing Generalissimo Tru- 
jillo’s ‘open door’ policy and commemorating 
this ‘humanitarian act’.” 

Cardinal Spellman said: 

“The Dominican Republic has been among 
the first in the world to recognize the need 
for the solidarity of the Americas. You have 
been among the first to recognize the threat 
to the Americas of world communism. Per- 
haps long after your physical achievements 
have disappeared you will be remembered for 
your courage and wisdom in this regard.” 
The cardinal recalled his recent visit to 
Korea to spend Christmas with American 
troops saying “once again I saw how com- 
munism would enslave the peoples of the 
earth.” He said he was “thankful to Al- 
mighty God for the strong Christian tradi- 
tion of the Americas. That tradition is well 
symbolized,” he said, “in the strength and 
faith of the Dominican people as expressed in 
your magnificent International Fair for Peace 
and Progress.” 

Delegates here for the conference until 
March 6 will discuss via three language trans- 
lation system and make final declarations 
on numerous topics including the use of 
nuclear energy in the service of peace, edu- 
cation of the citizen for national and inter- 
national life, cinematography and other 
topics. Each day will begin with mass in one 
of the many historic churches in the city. 
On Sunday Archbishop Spellman said mass 
in the Cathedral of Santo Domingo, oldest 
in the New World. The delegates will tour 
the World Fair, the historic Columbus related 
shrines and Dominican industrial sites. 

Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo said: 

“This congress is gathering at a time when 
the world is witnessing a general devaluation 
of basic conceptions of Christian morality. 
The noblest human rights are used nowadays 
to blindfold the truth and to broadcast 
falacious information, thus raising walls of 
misunderstanding between men. If it is 
abominable to deny Christ by defaulting 
any one of the commandments, it is also 
abominable to default liberty by abusing 
its conquests, corrupting people’s feelings. 

“Religion is consolation, duty, and hope 
for humanity. It is also the stimulating 
force for resistance and a sample of sacri- 
fice for the people. Without God, no nation 
is able to face destiny and time; without 
religion the strongest nation will perish. 
Organized atheism is currently threatening 
the world with martial subversion by the 
so-called Red army; it is imperative to acti- 
vate the spiritual forces and to reinforce 
the imponderable defenses now offered by 
our religion. 

“Now ts the time to decide without hesi- 
tation, inspired by irrevocable faith, between 
the two opposing systems now struggling 
to dominate the world, namely, the mate- 
rialistic conception and the Christian con- 
ception of life and history. * * * 


March 7 


“I am deeply convinced that the Christian 
eulture can contribute to establish a sound 
regime of human rights, morals, justice, and 
peace. These are the reasons for my ha 
initiated and sponsored this internationa} 
congress. The Holy Father has stateq again 
and again that the world can only build 
the basis of this much-sought internationg) 
peace on the words of Christ. 

“Jesus Christ said, ‘He who is not with 
me is against me,’ thus marking the wa 
to mankind. In these times of Universal 
turmoil it is necessary to bring men tg 
God, to let the voice of the church be hearg 
by those who by not wishing to hear haye 
dry souls and wingless spirits. 

“While communism roars and threatens 
everywhere and the materialism continyes 
disseminating false dogma it was my wisy 
that this Dominican land—proud of its 
Catholic tradition, and firm in its battle 
against the anti-Christian attitudes, wouig 
raise its potent voice of Catholicism, point. 
ing out to the roads of well-being, justice, 
culture, and peace. I strongly believe that 
the immaculate white flags of Christ wil 
triumph over evil. 


“Peace can spring out with the help of 
@ complex combination of good actions 
carefully elaborated by Christian culture, 
Child education, economic life of the family, 
welfare of workers, the spirit of coopera. 
tivism, respect for the authorities, orienta. 
tion of both written and oral press, radio, 
and other media are most important to 
achieve the goals of universal understand. 
ing and fraternity. Your agenda covers 
many and more of these vital-points, which 
together with your love for mankind and 
your strong Catholic feeling will ratify and 
disseminate with utmost advantage the 
orientations as taught by the Holy Father. 

“Upon inaugurating this International 
Congress of Catholic Culture for Peace of the 
World, I beg that God’s will be done here.” 


Cardinal Spellman said: 


“This is an occasion I shall long remember 
with affection, not only because of the hos- 
pitality you have shown me but also because 
of the inspiration I have received by being 
among you. I accept your welcome not asa 
tribute to my own presence, but as a salute 
from the great Catholic people of the Domin- 
ic:i.n Republic to their friends in the United 
States of America. For a Catholic—a Catho- 
lic of the Americas—to set foot on the soil of 
this Republic is to surround oneself with 
the richness of your historical tradition. For 
one who, as I do, has his origins in New Eng- 
land, the birthplace of American Independ- 
ence, this historical tradition is particularly 
precious. For your beautiful island has 
been aptly called by the historians “The 
Cradle of the Americas.” Here the Americas 
themselves were born. In the mind's eye one 
can visualize the dedicated men under the 
leadership of Christopher Columbus who took 
possession of this fair land in the name of 
the Catholic King and Queen of Spain, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella and christened it La 
Espanola. One thinks of those dedicated 
nand and Isabella, and christened it La 
Isabella the first Catholic church in the 
Americas. 


“This republic is known to history as ‘the 
land that Columbus loved’ and one visual- 
izes the great navigator instructing his 
brother Bartolome to found a city on this 
soil. Today that city, now called Ciudad 
Trujillo, is the oldest in the Americas. Here 
the Catholic faith has flowered in our Hemi- 
sphere and I rejoice to be here at last. I 
rejoice to be at the city of the first convent 
of the Americas, the first hospital of the 
Americas, and the first university of higher 
learning in the Americas, founded by the 
Dominican Fathers. In the mind’s eye one 


can still see Friar Bartolome De Las Casas, 
the young lawyer of this city who later be- 
came the first priest to be ordained in the 
It was from here that De Soto 


New World. 
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get forth to discover the Mississippi and 

ro to make his way to Peru. It was from 
nere that Cortes began his famous voyage to 
Mexico. Reflecting on these glorious tradi- 
tions, the mind moves to the Dominican Re- 
ubiic of today, host to all the free world in 
this, its International Fair of Peace and 
progress. Here 30 nations salute the people 
of this Republic and honor them for their 
achievements. New and magnificent edifices 
have risen to stand alongside the ancient 
Cathedral of Santa Maria La Menor, San 
Nicolas De Bari, San Francisco, Santo Do- 
mingo, San Miguel, and others. The people 
of the present generation are adding to the 
richness bequeathed them by their ancestors. 
The proof is all around us. New hospitals 
and Clinics, new roads, new industries, greatly 
improved social and sanitation facilities, new 
housing, new ports, and new public works, 
a higher standard of living and education. 
At the same time there are rising in the 
Republic new churches and new convents and 
magnificent new schools to educate the fu- 
ture generation of your citizenry. But even 
more significant than buildings and monu- 
ments, highways and ports, the Dominican 
Republic will be remembered in history for 
a great act of social justice. 

“Shortly before the outbreak of the war 
representatives of 38 nations met at Evian, 
France, to study the refugee problem created 
by Hitler’s campaign to eliminate the Jews 
from Germany. At that time the President 
of the Dominican Republic, Generalissimo 
Trujillo, opened the doors of this island to 
the first haven for the oppressed Jews of 
Europe, the now famous colony of Sosua. 
In memory of this generous act, the Jewish 
colony last month erected its beautiful 
marble monument symbolizing the ‘open 
door’ and commemorating this humanitarian 
act. 

“My friends of the Dominican Republic, 
you have been among the first in the world 
to recognize the need for the solidarity of 
the Americas. You have been among the 
first to recognize the threat to the Americas 
of world communism. Perhaps long after 
your physical achievements have disap- 
peared, you will be remembered for your 
courage and wisdom in this regard. Only 
last month I returned from a trip around 
the world. For the fifth consecutive year I 
spent Christmas with the American troops 
in Korea, still devastated by the years of war. 
With my own eyes I saw once again the re- 
sults of Communist aggression. Once again 
I saw at first hand how communism would 
enslave the people of the earth. 

“In the sad faces of the heroic men and 
women of south Vietnam I saw the human 
destruction that communism can wreak. 
Once again I was able to appreciate the 
strength of spirit which our holy Catholic 
faith had given to those people of heroic 
Vietnam as it had to the magnificient people 
of South Korea. And above all, I was thank- 
ful to Almighty God for the strong Christian 
tradition of the Americas. That tradition is 
well symbolized in the strength and faith 
of the Dominican people as expressed in your 
magnificient International Fair. : 

“Once again I recited to Almighty God as 
I would like to recite to you now a few lines 
which I have written in invoking a blessing 
upon our beloved America! ‘Father in 
heaven, God of all nations, bless the Domini- 
can Republic, bless Thou the world, bless 
Thy peoples with Thy truth, that they may 
be all-truthful with Thy mercy, that they 
may be all-merciful with Thy wisdom, that 
they may be all-wise. Bless us O God, with 
Thy spirit of peace, that we may know peace 
and may sOw peace upon the earth for the 
sake of Thy glory. O God of justice. In- 
spire Thy family of nations with the sense 
of Thy Fatherly providence, with the pas- 
sion for brotherly unity, with the national 
Spirit of good-neighborliness. Glorify Thy 
fatherhood on earth by presiding over all 
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nations as Thy sons. O Gracious God, grant, 
we beseech Thee, that all nations may be- 
come one in mind, united for the purpose 
of abiding peace, one in heart, united by uni- 
versal good-will, one in spirit, united by love 
and by law, do Thou, O God, glorify Thyself 
on earth this day, for Thy spirit is health 
and wealth, Thy spirit is power and peace, 
Thy spirit is Lord of a nation’s destiny. O 
Heavenly Father, Thou, Who Art God, teach 
all nations the mystery of Thy peace and 
grant to Thy family of nations the blessing 
of enduring peace. Amen’.” 





Subscription Television: The Camel’s 
Nose Under the Tent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most hotly discussed issues before 
the American people today is pay-as- 
you-go television. The pros and cons 
have been argued at great length in press 
releases, brochures, radio programs, and 
so forth. There,has been a great deal 
of heat and very little light. 

The question that comes to my mind 
is not which electronic approach is su- 
perior but rather how are the countless 
TV owners throughout the Nation going 
to be affected. I believe the American 
people, while not organized, or having 
access to the propaganda media available 
to the large radio companies, are never- 
theless asking the question: “Is it going 
to hurt us?” The answer is definitely 
“Yes” : 

In a sense, subscription television is a 
betrayal of those to whom the television 
industry owes its very existence. The 
people in this country have invested mil- 
lions of hard-earned dollars in TV sets in 
the last 10 years. They have through 
the purchase of these sets created thou- 
sands of new jobs in a field that was 
virtually unknown in 1945. They rightly 
expect a great deal of enjoyment for the 
money spent. Has the television indus- 
try in return given the customer the en- 
tertainment they deserve? It has hot. 
Now when it is an acknowledged fact 
that a great many shows produced are 
not worth watching, permission is sought 
to charge for the work of other groups, 
that is, sports, legitimate stage, and 
movies. In other words, certain leaders 
in the television field feel this is the 
way to get off the hook. How much 
thought are these same people giving to 
improvement in script writing and pro- 
duction of the conventional presenta- 
tions? 


Now, let us just suppose that subscrip=" 


tion television were incorporated into 
the existing facilities. Would the qual- 
ity of shows be materially improved? 
Not necessarily. We have been assured 
that first-run shows and special sport 
events would comprise the bulk of taxed 
time. Conceivably, the net effect of the 
proposed system would be to take the 
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small percentage of decent shows row 
on the air and sell them, leaving no free 
entertainment worthy of the name. 
Who will govern the amount or type of 
shows for which a fee shall be levied? 

It is my feeling that pay as you go 
television is to the detriment of the 
American people as a whole: the extent 
to which it can be abused is easily 
imagined. The idea should be regarded 
as “the camel’s nose under the tent” and 
stopped before it gets started. 





Plan for a 10-Year Atomic Race for 
Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on July 
14, 1955, on the eve of my departure for 
Paris to attend the NATO Parliamentary 
Conference as a member of the United 
States congressional delegation, I pro- 
posed the idea of a 10-year moratorium 
on war. In my statement issued at that 
time, I suggested that the effects of a 
moratorium on war “would be almost 
limitless in their benefits to all man- 
kind.” I cited specifically that it would 
allow scientists of all countries to con- 
centrate more fully on the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

Again today I feel the necessity of 
reiterating that plea in connection with 
another project which would make a 
moratorium, once an accomplished fact, 
not an end in itself but rather a begin- 
ning. In essence the proposal is as fol- 
iows: 

First, a 10-year moratorium on war. 

Second, a nuclear race for develop- 
ment of atomic energy for peaceful uses 
in which all nations would participate 
in a uniform and coordinated manner. 

Third, a traveling atomic world’s fair 
showing the benefits to all the world. 

Fourth, a provisional International 
Atomic Energy Commission to supervise 
these projects, preventing duplication of 
research and using bilateral agreements 
as a foundation. 

Fifth, an open letter to the Soviet 
Union giving her a last opportunity to, 
share in this peaceful project. 

At the present time, right here in the 
United States, 12 nations, including So- 
viet Russia, are meeting in Washington 
to further discuss the creation of an In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. 
More than 2 years ago President Eisen- 
hower originated this proposal, and yet 
discussion is still at the embryonic 
stage. At least 24 nations, not willing 
to wait further, have signed bilateral 
agreements of cooperation with the 
United States, so that work on peaceful 
nuclear development has already begun, 

Can we not use these instruments to 
create a provisional commission until a 
permanent agency becomes a reality? In 
that way an interchange of ideas can 
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continue, initial costs for nuclear re- 
search be greatly reduced, and a sub- 
stantially greater output of nuclear 
ideas be realized. Furthermore, such a 
commission could commence work on an 
unveiling of these miracles through the 
medium of an atomic world’s fair. A 
project of this nature would provide im- 
measurable incentive to nonstrategic 
atomic developments, appealing to the 
competitive spirit of all nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet bloc. 

The impending threat of hostility 
would be removed for at least a decade, 
allowing the great minds of our era to 
concentrate on more humane develop- 
ments to make this a better world in 
which to live, not to perish. The Presi- 
dent in his atoms-for-peace speech in 
1953 included Russia as an essential 
party to any plan for permanent peace. 
Let us contemplate the problems which 
mankind faces today. 

Never in the history of civilization has 
the world situation keen so complex and 
so fraught with. danger as it is now. 
Two of the most powerful nations on 
earth, the United States and the Soviet 
Union, are in the midst of a nuclear 
arms race which reaches more stagger- 
ing proportions with each passing day. 
The time is rapidly approaching when a 
devastating atomic attack launched 
against one country will be instantly met 
with an equally devastating retaliatory 
attack against the aggressor. The re- 


sult for both would be total destruction. 
In short, it would be a war with no vic- 
tor. 

This is a terrible thing to contemplate. 
But the consolation is that we are still 


able to contemplate this whole dire pros- 
pect in the hope of finding a more rea- 
sonable and humane course of action. 
We can seek to rechannel the thinking 
and the attitudes of the peoples of the 
world along more hopeful and construc- 
tive ways. We can also seek to adjust 
our international relations to the 
changing situation in the world and to 
develop more concrete and positive ap- 
proaches toward greater amity and bet- 
ter understanding. 

Unfortunately, at the present time our 
international relations are nothing 
more than a tangled mess of meaningless 
words, endless debate, and cold hostility, 
which lead nowhere. In the meantime, 
however, Soviet Russia continues to chip 
away at the free world, knocking off a 
piece here and a corner there, gradually 
spreading its tentacles to encircle and 
eventually crush pivotal nations—not by 
revolutionary means, but by exploiting 
parliamentary and democratic methods 
which serve her purposes best. France 
and Italy are examples of such exploita- 
tion. 

The Communists are now concentrat- 
ing primarily on the 800 million people 
in the so-called neutral or uncommitted 
nations, making up 27 percent of the 
world’s population and about 40 percent 
of its land area. Hunger and privation 
still constitute a very serious problem in 
these and other countries, notwith- 
standing the fact that more than a 
decade has passed since the end of 
World War II. The Communists are 
constantly inciting these people by 
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Pointing the finger of guilt at us, by 
seeking to convince the peoples of Asia 
and Africa that we and our allies stand 
in the way of human progress. 

How do we answer this problem? By 
outright grants of money and other 
material gifts, which surprisingly 
enough is being resented by many of the 
beneficiaries in various countries. They 
regard it as charity, hence their resent- 
ment. Little or nothing is being done 
by us or any of the nations we are aiding 
to keep step with expanding popula- 
tions, the growing requirements for 
food, development of resources, raising 
the standard of living, and expanding 
economies. Instead, all emphasis is be- 
ing placed on war, on the development 
of bigger and more terrible weapons, 
and on preparing for a colossal war to 
end all wars by destroying the earth and 
all its inhabitants. 

All of this adds up to a tremendous 
waste of money, material resources, 
manpower and energy. We are wast- 
ing many billions of dollars and irre- 
placeable resources. We are wasting 
the talents and the time of the greatest 
minds of our era. We are also wasting 
the precious knowledge which we have 
acquired about the atom and its un- 
limited uses for peaceful means. 

Surely our people and the peoples of 
the entire world deserve a better out- 
look for the future. With the imprint 
of a great war still fresh in their minds, 
the yearning for peace is paramount 
and universal. This is the bond that 
transcends even the iron curtain. Iron- 
ically, the key to that man-made cur- 
tain is the atom. 

Ever since that fateful day at Hiro- 
shima more than a decade ago, scien- 
tists and leaders of nations have dis- 
cussed the peaceful application and uses 
of this great force. Various peaceful 
projects have been suggested. On De- 
cember 8, 1953, President Eisenhower 
delivered his atoms-for-peace address 
before the United Nations General 
Assembly in which he proposed the cre- 
ation of an International Atomic 
Energy Agency, whose task it would be 
“to find the way by which the miracu- 
lous inventiveness of man shall not: be 
dedicated to his death, but consecrated 
to his life.” 

At the atoms-for-peace conference in 
Geneva in August 1955, in which 73 na- 
tions participated, it was emphasized 
that huge sums of money would be 
needed for research, development, and 
capital investment. The United States 
expressed the hope “that the initial costs 
can be reduced by countries sharing with 
one another what they have learned and 
developed” at future technical confer- 
ences. 

A meeting of the representatives of 12 
nations began in Washington on Febru- 
ary 27 and will last for approximately 
2 weeks. Its purpose is to continue in 
the preparation of a draft statute ac- 
ceptable to all nations regarding the pro- 
posed International Atomic Energy 
Agency. The 12 nations are Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Great -—Britain, India, 
Portugal, Union of South Africa, United 
States, and the U.S. S.R. This setting 
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might provide an excellent opportunit 
for presenting some specific plan or : 
gestion which will speed creation of this 
new agency. 

The proposals that follow are Not 
meant as a panacea, for permanent and 
lasting peace cannot come from men’s 
minds but rather from their hearts, But 
if nothing else, it will guarantee a tem. 
porary truce and give this tension-filled 
world a chance to collect its thoughts 
and attain some semblance of normaley 

The following tentative plan is sug. 
gested as an outline for further develop. 
ment: 

_ First, a provisional board or commis. 
sion is to be set up to regulate nuclear 
projects for peaceful purposes, using the 
bilateral agreements as a basis or foun. 
dation until a final draft statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency is 
drawn up and accepted by the participat. 
ing nations. 

Second, the bilateral agreements for 
cooperation are uniform in content: 
hence, they can be distributed to all 
member nations of the U. N. or to any 
other nation for early acceptance. 

Third, nations that have the resources 
to conduct their own nuclear develop- 
ment, should be given an added incentive 
to join the provisional body. 

Fourth, the provisional body, there- 
fore, should be provided with A concrete 
plan to start immediate work on projects 
capable of creating still unimaginable 
miracles for the betterment of mankind. 
Four stages of development are neces- 
sary: 

(a) Instead of waiting 3 years before 
another technical conference takes 
place, as is now planned, one should be 
scheduled within the coming 12 months 
with all nations invited. An _inter- 
change of ideas can then continue so that . 
all nations will have the opportunity to 
compete equally with those who have al- 
ready commenced nonstrategic nuclear 
research. The initial costs of atomic re- 
search would be greatly diminished since 
nations would be sharing the knowledge 
already acquired and developed. 

Estimated time, 1 year. 

(b) Following the initial stage, all 
countries would be permitted to branch 
out from this common foundation. The 
provisional body would draw up a list of 
nuclear projects from which each coun- 
try could choose one or more, depending 
on its capabilities, but avoiding duplica- 
tion of research. Asupply of fissionable 
material and financial aid should be 
made available to the provisional body 
by nations more generously endowed for 
distribution to all nations. Annual re- 
ports can be submitted to the provisional 
commission-by each participating nation. 
Information can be codified and made 
available to all members. Yearly visits 
can be arranged between scientific 
groups for a further interchange of ideas 
and a friendly check that fissionable ma- 
terial obtained is being used for peace- 
ful purposes. Among projects suggested 
are atomic propulsion, therapeutic 
atomic radiation, nuclear-generated 
electricity, food preservation through 
radiation, atomic agricultural tech- 
niques, and so forth. 


Estimated time, 4 to 5 years. 
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(¢) After research and development 
4] have been completed, the Interna- 

. Atomic Energy Agency—by this 


sonal ! ; 
eee the provisional body will have given 
way t9 a permanent agency—is to ar- 


a traveling “Atomic World’s Fair” 
hout the world in which each 
country will unveil its discoveries and 
inventions for the benefit of mankind, 
and by the same token instill hope in 
the hearts of millions. 

Estimated time, 3 to 5 years. 

(q) The wonders of the atomic age are 
now ready for production. Each coun- 
try will have approximately a 10-year 
vad in its specific project and the re- 
witing products, which it will make 


gvailable to mankind. 

Stage 3 and 4 can occur simultane- 

sly. 
win order to set this plan into motion, 
a 10-year “atoms for peace” morato- 
rium should be set aside, commencing in 
1957, during which all nations will be 
able to concentrate on a nuclear race 
for peace instead of war. Let me em- 
phasize that there can be no objections 
to this general plan since nothing of a 
strategic nature will be under scrutiny, 
nor will the encroachment of the sov- 
ereign rights of any nation be a ques- 
tion. Certainly, this would seem to be 
more palatable than the so-called open 
skies inspection proposal. Indeed, the 
beneficial result of such a project would 
most certainly compensate for the outlay 
of money, time, and resources. 

Here are some of the obvious benefits 
or advantages to be derived: 

First, nuclear developments would be- 
come a reality much before the tedious 
deliberations of today could bear fruit. 

Second, this plan could be effectuated 
regardless of the existing world situa- 
It could be implemented either 
through a 10-year moratorium on war, 
through disarmament, or even under the 
dificult and trying conditions of a con- 
tinuing arms race. The first two ob- 
viously are preferable. 

Third, in any event, the thoughts of 
the peoples and nations would be di- 
verted from thoughts of nuclear war, 
total war, guided missile war, and so 
forth, and channeled toward the possi- 
bilities uncovered by nuclear develop- 
— for a better and more peaceful 
world. 

Fourth, all nations would stand to 
benefit economically since their industry 
would boom as the products of their own 
atomic developments would reach the 
commercial markets of the world. 

Fifth, a feeling of national pride would 
be fostered since scientists, who previ- 
ously might have been hindered in nu- 
clear research through lack of material 
or other resources, will help their nation 
take its place alongside others in the 
nuclear field. 

Sixth, the standard of living of all 
nations would be greatly improved as 
new ideas and developments are put into 
production, and more jobs and con- 
veniences for living are created. 

Seventh. All nations will have a greater 
degree of dependence on one another 
Since the developments of one would be 
in demand by the others. This would 
result in better understanding and a 
feeling of harmony among them. 


range 
throus. 
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Eighth. Since economic stress and pri- 
vation in all parts of the world would 
be greatly alleviated, the Communist 
propaganda and its false promises would 
lose much of its luster*and appeal. 

In the light of the present interna- 
tional situation, the United States as 
the leader of the free nations should 
take the initiative in suggesting worth- 
while proposals to divert the nations 
from their emphasis on nuclear weap- 
ons. The great minds of our time should 
be occupied with more humane develop- 
ments, concentrating on making this a 
better world in which to live, not to 
perish. 

Insofar as Soviet Russia is concerned, 
I would suggest that we write a strong 
letter to her but in plain and simple lan- 
guage embodying this thought: 

Since World War II you have continuously 
conducted first a cold war and later a peace 
propaganda, while at the same time you 
have annexed more territory and subjugated 
more nations than was acquired in any war 
in the history of mankind. 

If you really want peace for your people 
and are not talking just for propaganda pur- 
poses, then we are prepared to meet with you 
to discuss the above plan in a closed ses- 
sion without fanfare or publicity of any kind 
and to continue talking until we have com- 
pleted a plan for peace which we can both 
honorably present to the peopies of the 
world. 


I plan to submit copies of this outline 
of my plan to the President, the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, the members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, to the Pres- 
ident’s adviser on disarmament prob- 
lems, to our representative in the 
United Nations, and to other interested 
Officials. I shall, of course, call it to the 
attention of all my colleagues in Con- 
gress and will welcome any comment or 
views on the subject. 





Internal Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp three articles 
written by David Sentner, chief of the 
Chicago American Washington bureau. 
The articles deal with the internal se- 
curity of the United States. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

ReEpDs Out To SABOTAGE UNITED STATES 

Passport SYSTEM 
(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON, February 22.—Moscow is 
planning to break down the American pass- 
port system. The global Communist con- 
spiracy is after: 

1. Exposing our underground agents who 
have infiltrated into the ranks of the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet apparatus 
abroad. This would sabotage the entire 


counterespionage setup of the United States 
and its allies. 
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2. Forcing passports to be issued to Red 
spies, couriers, and propagandists to carry 
out world missions. 

3. Securing American passports for dupli- 
cation and counterfeiting purposes in the 
Communist passport mill. 

4. Making propaganda hay from the argu- 
ment, upheld by certain lower court rulings, 
that an applicant has the constitutional right 
to be confronted by his accuser if he is 
turned down for a passport. 

The Communist Party has earmarked , 
$175,000, one-half of its budget for legal ex- 
penses, mainly in espousing passport cases. 


FIND AIMS MIXED UP 


The protests of such leftwing do-gooder 
groups as the Fund for the Republic, is 
mixed up with the idea they are defending 
loyalty cases. (The fund recently assigned 
$25,000 to the District of Columbia Bar Asso- 
ciation to survey the passport situation.) 

Passport cases in Federal courts are not 
loyalty cases. The latter have various 
shades of allegations and circumstances. 
The State Department passport turn-downs 
all involve Communists, based on official in- 
telligence data. 

The evidence regarding Communist con- 
nections or sympathies are based on factual 
reports from Army or Navy intelligence, the 
FBI, the CIA, or the counterespionage sys- 
tems of allied nations of the West. 

TRAINED AGENTS 


The State Department does not obtain its 
information from transient informers. They 
are trained agents planted inside the Red 
conspiracy. In many cases in the top Com- 
munist echelon. In other instances they are 
veteran intelligence agents working for our 
allies whose names are not even known to 
State Department security officials although 
their credibility is officially established. 

If their identity were disclosed, it might 
blow up the entire counterespionage sys- 
tem of the free world. 

For this reason, and it is something for 
the American public and congressional com- 
mittees to immediately be upset about, the 
State Department has deliberately fallen on 
its face. 

TEN CASES CITED 

At least 10 rejected cases, involving evi- 
dence of Communist connections or espi- 
onage tie-ins, have resulted in granting of 
passports to protect the identity of official 
underground agents in the Communist global 
apparatus. Court rulings forced the compro- 
mise. 

If a congressional committee ever gets 
around to probing the latest threat to na- 
tional security in this cold war No. 2, it might 
supena the archives of the State Department 
showing a veritable Red rogues gallery of So- 
viet spies and global Communist leaders who 
have blatantly used fraud to obtain Ameri- 
can passports. 

There are photogenic samples of Earl 
Browder, former Communist Party commis- 
sar in the United States of America, using 
different names on three different passports. 


FOSTER ON TWO 


William Z Foster, current head of the 
Communist Party, is in there with two dif- 
ferent names on passports. 

Incidentally, it is* grimly comical to see 
the grimacing and silhouetting of top Com- 
munists posing for passport pictures, the 
easier to lose identity for a repeat perform- 
ance under another name. 

Would Browder and Foster today be able 
to obtain a ruling from our courts, on the 
grounds of constitutional rights, which 
would force our Secretary of State to give 
them passports? 

Aside from the opportunity of Commu- 
nist officials and Soviet spies to counterfeit 
and alter for the global Red passport mill 

hrough possession of an American passport, 
there is another big advantage. 
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PRESTIGE, PROTECTION 


The added benefit is the prestige and pro- 
tection provided by an American passport. 

Of couse, this same advantage applies to all 
Americans traveling abroad, Western nations 
recognize its integrity and drop requirements 
for police registration, regulations, or visas. 





Passport RULING Perius UNiTep STATES SE- 
curity SySTEM—CouRT DECISION WOULD Ex- 
POSE IDENTITY OF OuR SECRET AGENTS 


(Second of a series) 
(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON, February 23.—Once again our 
counter-espionage system at home and 
abroad in cold war II is endangered today. 

Decisions by Federal courts maintain al- 
leged Communists are entitled to be faced 
by Government undercover agents if this 
is the secret basis for refusing them pass- 
ports. 

The State Department cannot comply 
without sabotaging the entire anti-Com- 
munist apparatus and our entire national 
security organization. 

The recent ruling by Federal District 
Judge Youngdahl along this line is due to 
be reviewed by the United States Supreme 
Court on appeal of the Justice Department. 

When pressed by such court decisions, the 
State Department is permitting proven 
Communists to be granted passports rather 
than expose the precious identity of our top 
agents and those of our allies in the Com- 
munist Party and the Moscow hierarchy. 


ASSAILED TALEBEARERS 


In his ruling Judge Youngdahl castigated 
the secret Government informer and “face- 
less talebearer whose identity and testimony 
remains locked in confidential files.” 

The case was that of Leonard B. Boudin, 
New York attorney, denied a passport be- 
cause of charges he was a Communist. 
Boudin has represented a dozen or so pass- 
port cases involving alleged Communist ap- 
plicants. 

A scrutiny of the case record by this 
correspondent disclosed that the court 
rushed aside the detailed evidence of Sec- 
retary of State Dulles to support his con- 
tention that granting a passport to Boudin 
will support the Communist movement. 


MANY LEFTIST GROUPS 


The sworn affidavit of Dulles named the 
following associations and activities of the 
plaintiff as disclosed or inferred from State 
Department files: 

He was a member of the Communist Party 
in the 1930’s and 1940's as well as a member 
of the Young Communist League. 

In 1947, he was a member of the faculty 
of the Jefferson School of Social Science, 
cited by the Attorney General as Com- 
munist. 

In 1947, he was president of the Down- 
town Communist School which has been 
said by an admitted member of the Commu- 
nist Party to have been founded by herself 
and several other persons affiliated with the 
party. 

In 1936, he was a director of Science and 
Society, Inc., publishers of Science and So- 
ciety, an alleged Communist publication 
cited as such in 1944, by the special Commit-" 
tee on un-American Activities. 

ADVISED OUSTED UNION 


After 1948, in addition to being general 
counsel, he was an adviser in other than 
legal matters, and closely associated with the 
activities of the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America, a group expelled 
from the CIO in 1950 because of consistently 
pro-Communist policies and activities. 

He has from time to time contributed ar- 
ticles to the New Masses, an official Commu- 
nist publication. 

Dulles added the following reason for de- 
nying Boudin a passport: 
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“In the light of the number of pro-Com- 
munist associations and activities of the 
plaintiff over a lengthy period of time, in- 
cluding reliable reports as late as 1950 of ac- 
tual membership in the Communist Party, I 
considered that these associatitons and ac- 
tivities, coupled with the plaintiff’s refusal 
to state under oath whether or not he had 
been a member of the Communist Party prior 
to June 3, 1954, when he last received a pass- 
port warranted me in concluding that he was 
still a supporter of the Communist move- 
ment.” 





Passport Setup HiT By RULING 
(This is the third and final article of a series) 
(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON, February 24.—India has pro- 
tested to the State Department concerning 
the pro-Communist speechmaking of an 
American passport holder scholar to the 
Indian population, it was learned today. 

The American rabblerouser was at first 
denied a State Department passport due to 
charges of Communist affiliations. However, 
credentials were later issued to him because 
the Department feared contesting the case 
in court would expose the identity of our 
undercover intelligence agents within the 
Communist Party. 

The Senate Internal Security Committee 
plans to probe the confusion and threats to 
national security arising from a Moscow- 
ordered campaign for subverting our pass- 
port apparatus plus paradoxical court de- 
cisions. 

Here is an outline of the virtual break- 
down of the American passport system, as 
tar as preventing its use as a tool by the 
global Communist conspiracy: 

One Federal judge in the District of Co- 
lumbia has ordered the State Department to 
bring out its accusers against an attorney 
denied a passport on the grounds of Com- 
munist affiliations. 

Another Federal judge in the District has 
ruled against the plaintiff, in a similar pass- 
port case. mi 

The State Department, in order to protect 
the FBI, CIA, and our Military Intelligence 
at home and abroad, has dropped court fights 
in a number of cases and reluctantly issued 
passports to known Communists. 

This is in violation of a recent internal 
security measure passed by Congress which 
provides a penalty to any official granting a 
passport to a Communist. 

The United States Supreme Court in time 
must clarify the contradictory passport de- 
cisions of lower Federal courts. However, 
Justice Department pians for such an appeal 
on technical legalistic grounds rather than 
on a fundamental constitutional basis. 

Since Red Russia has turned toward win- 
ning the cold war through infiltration and 
subversion, Intelligence sources report a vir- 
tual army of Soviet agents have been or- 
dered into the United States to corral nuclear 
and defense secrets. 

It has been the policy of our State Depart- 
ment security section not to give passports 
to American nuclear scientists who are con- 
sidered unreliable. 

Such an allegation by the State Depart- 
ment was involved in the case of Weldon 
Bruce Dayton, who was charged with associ- 
ating with a friend of atomic spy Julius 
Rosenberg. Federal District Judge McGar- 
raghy upheld the denial of the passport. 

Dayton requested a passport for a 3-month 
appointment at the Tata Institute of Funda- 
mental Research, Bombay, India. Bernard 
Peters, atomic scientist, whose name has 
been linked in congressional testimony with 
a Soviet atomic espionage ring, has been 
teaching at the Tata Institute for the past 
3 years, 

An examination of the court action by this 
correspondent revealed the following ex- 
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cerpts from the sworn affidavit of Actin 
retary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr.: ome 
“The reasons for my decision to 
plaintiff facilities were as follows: 
“Dayton has had a long and close ASSo0; 
ation, both socially and professionally = . 
Alfred Sarant, an admitted Communist 
1943-44, and acquaintance of Julius Ros : 
berg who fied the country shortly after -. 
latter’s arrest. * * * ” 


“Because of this pattern of associat 
extending over a protracted period of time 
with persons of questionable loyalty, I a 
cluded that the plaintiff's trave] abroad 
would not be in the best interest of 1, 
United States.” : 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the Printing of g 
document not already provided for by lay 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith ay 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (VU. 5, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committe 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec. 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Publie Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 




































GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pul- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authoriz 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a 
Supp. 2). 








































CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Trea‘ 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made oi 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939): 
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Utah State College Veterans’ Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave.to extend my remarks in the REc- 
_orp, I include the following petition 
which was received from students at the 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah, who are receiving GI educational 
penefits. I am placing it in the Appen- 
dix to the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD since 
it is addressed to Congress, thereby al- 
lowing Congressmen to become more 
aware of how much interest there is in 
increasing GI college benefits. 

UTAH STATE COLLEGE 
VETERANS ORGANIZATION, 
Logan, Utah, 

We, the undersigned veterans of the Armed 
Forces attending Utah State Agricultural 
College under Public Law 346, 78th Congress, 
Public Law 550, 82d Congress, Public Law 16, 
78th Congress and Public Law 894, 81st Con- 
gress believe the monetary training allow- 
ance under said Public Laws are grossly in- 
sufficient to maintain minimum living stand- 
ards and hereby attest that hardship is ex- 
perienced by those veterans attending college 
who do not have a supplementary income. 

We hereby petition the Congress of the 
United States to favorably consider Senate 
bill 583, now pending before the Senate Labor 
and Welfare Committee for the following 
reasons: 

1. The increase in cost of living. 

2. The increase in cost of books and sup- 
plies. 

3. The increase in schoo! tuition and fees. 


4. Shortage of part-time jobs and low pay 
scale, 

H. W. Stones, Jimmy J. Dorland, Robert L. 
Lenhart, A. E. Young, B. L. Neves, M. P. 
Stephan, Del Rey Bjorkman, Hal Himes, R. 
E. Grier, Glen L. Curte, Dennis Allen, Robert 
M. Olney, Gene L. Deem, Paul Davis, Ronald 
Lamb, Lyn Le Cavalier, N. V. Fridel, Charles 
L. Hyde. A. M. Kawalewski, Jr., Kay L. Gecht- 
som, Jack F. Kidd, John K. Schien, Joseph S. 
Rasmusson, Harry J. Henrich, Milton N. 
Hansen, Laurel W. Lindsay, Eugene P. Ruetz, 
Norman J. Olsen, David D. Oldigs, Jarold C. 
Valentine, Dave Jeypean, J. Clyde Christen- 
sen, Dale E. Valentine, Mark A. Nielsen, Steve 
0. Scott, Joseph F. Gardner, Widtsoe M. Bas- 
lan, Gary A. Wootton, Donald A. Mecham, 
Lowell W. Weston, Lorenzo Brown. 

George J. Thomas, George Handerson, Henry 
Bomberg, Donald K. Allen, Richard Sorensen, 
LeRoy W. Sherwood, Clyde B. Anderson, Jack 
V. King, Joseph P. Christianson, Stanley 
Olsen, L. K. Oldroyd, Welbur Hedrick, Ralph 
Sufelat, Dean L. Hammon, John Dan Bram- 
blett, Jean P. Cole, William D. Black, Leslie 
W. Rader, Richard W. Taylor, Gerald A. Lar- 
sen, Donald H. Skinner, Gene P. Weckler, 
Samuel X. Manen, Albert E. Miller, Donald 
Hon, Wayne E. Ou, Clyde T. Evans, Austin 
L. Clifford, Joseph W. Austin, Vern L. Moore, 
Burditte McGatlin, Richard S. Smith, Jr., 
Ronald J. Stephens, Douglas Jarvie, Lyle C. 
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Appendix 


Johansen, Arthur L. Rinen, Courtney M. 
Leishman, Dearden T. Gennings, Lee W. 
Baily, Duane H. Hall, Douglas J. Cuison, 


Harold D. Flipse, Robert W. Hulmer, Ariel 
Olsen, Lawrence B. Larsen, Clyde L. Mots, 
John H. Bryan, James R. Brower, Foss B. 
Sessions, Robert J. Erisman, David L. Rad- 
ford, Fred W. Picken, Arthur O. Gardner. 

Neal Dastrup, Daniel H. Blackwell, Merrill 
B. Petty, William V. Johnson, Irven R. 
Meldrun, Claude Maxwell, Bill L. Vasilios, 
Paul J. Alder, Paul J. Josephson, Jos. Blaine 
Bailey, Mark E. Oldham, Sterling P. Lowe, 
Tommy T. Waysinger, Lynwood E. Savage, 
Wesley D. Burris, Stanley W. Shelby, 5. 
Lynn Richards, Jim S. Wiiliams, Elwood 
Dutson, Robert W. McDill, Harold Harm, 
Grover D. Jensen, Jay H. Cook. Andrew G. 
MacDonald, Jean Olsen, Val Dean Alder, 
Seymour D. Jones, Jerold KR. Barnard, 
Clarence R. Smith, James R. Gowans, Vern R. 
James, Floyd E. Trimble, Delbert E. Briden- 
stine, Phiilip L. Foremast, Darrell J. Fullmer, 
William Earl, Ervin Burrows, Jerry H. Tyrrel, 
Karl R. Smith, Seldon R. Broadbent, Jessy 
L. Earl, Royal Rigby, Eugene Y. Barker, 
David L. Hewlett, Don Warner, J. Bunting, 
Marvin J. Peterson, Joe McKendrick, Dean 
L. Garner, Clive Garn, Neil M. Larson, 
Kenneth B. Hunsaker, John D. Clark, Jerome 
Bernstein, Richard L. Carter, Dexter D. Farr, 
Duane R. Anderon. 

Blaine H. Wilcox, Robert B. Leonard. Dean 
E. Wilson, Norman L. Coatney, Robert L. 
Hansen, Verl D. Malmberg, Leland H. Van 
Orden, Ara M. Rawlings, John C. Biggs, Lamry 
E. Elsner, Leed J. Anderson, John S. Wil- 
liams, Kimeake Sakata, Don T. Nekekin, 
Ronald K. Price, Arlen B. Howe, Paul Noble, 
Rex A. Zilles, Charlies Barrett, Jeanald A. 
Nelson, Austin R. Burke, Marion H. Evans, 
Tad Hendricks, Bill Melanda, Everett T. 
Pachner, Fred Farnsworth, Douglas E. 
Coombs, John A. James, John I. Ambey, 
James Spraer, Robert Burns, Vernal J. Mor- 
tensen, William M. Farrester, Orson W. Wil- 
son, Farrell D. Petersen, Robert E. Colson, 
Nyle J. Matthews, Harley A. Jordan, Harold 
E. Rhinehart, Donald D. Ransour, Parley 
T. Rasmussen, Charles R. Pitt, Kenneth C. 
‘Biesinger, Norman C. Scott, Frauldin L, 
Zeigler, Russell C. Black, Duane K. Chippen, 
Joseph D. Miils, Glen L. Baron, J. Neil Hun- 
saker, James A. Hubert. 

Quint A. Hort, Richard S. Hill, Harold T. 
Budge, Clair Farnsworth, Richard L. Morgan, 
Russell B. Oldham, Verne M. Strain, Nathan 
K. Swann, Luke L. Adams, William T. Hol- 
lingsworth, Douglas D. Cox, Glen M. Tanner, 
William A. Demos, John G. Faux, McRae 
Anderson, Alton D. Frandsen, F. Allen John- 
son, Boyd A. Parker, Larry E. Anderson, 
Roy H. Daniels, Leroy D. McFarland, Roy E. 
Hadley, Percy B. William, Rulon B. Park, Roy 
E. Hadley, Lionel W. Brown, Birrell Hirsalin, 
Vernon Coombs, Gavin Chasloule, Ray E. 
Sessions, Samuel G. Winn, Chad N. Widdison, 
Richard G. Stuart, Lavell B. Bachman, Nolan 
L. Terry, Newel O. Payne, Wayne Cantwell, 
Eugene Corbridge, Fred C. Simson, Bernard 
E. Christiansen, Lee W. Miles, Bevan J. Hig- 
bie; Owen J. Horyock, Raymond E. Lloyd, 
Charles D. Lind. 

Nichola Maselles, Richard E. Hagen, Jr., 
Paul Radenhise, Richard Dunn, Lafayette E. 
Carnahan, Wayne Edwards, Richard Hursel, 
Dallas Swenson, Richard J. Smith, Paul R. 
Olsen, LeRoy H. Stone, Larry R. Wood, Ralph 
E. Dearden, Scott Croft, Morris R. Hillyard, 
D. E. Skinner, C. R. Andreasen, Gerald B. 





Shonberg, Frank E. Aldred, Eugene D. Stroops, 
Paul Hatch, Ross E. Nielson, Earl C. Hatch, 
Vaughn Nielsen, Ralph K. Forsgren, Wm. L. 


McKnight, Ivan Tarr, Wayne B. Swann, 
Eugene Bart Merrill, Robert Arle Humphrey, 
Frederick R. Hasler, Jr., Harvey D. Welch, 
Clifford E. Quigley, James R. Hasler, Dee S. 
Olsen, Alan A. Johnson, Bernus J. Blackham, 
Terrell F. Peterson, Edward Smith, Robert R. 
Perkes, Ray A. Spacks, Dawall D. Woodward, 
Val Gien Humphreys, Halvey E. Griffin, James 
H. Thayer, Charles C. Heaton, Morris J. Swen- 
sen, Merrill J. Crickett, Eiruyren H. Jensen, 
Don E. Redfeain, R. Wynn Zundell, R. N. 
Peterson, Joy R. Blake. 

Robert E. Hill, Wm. R. McKinney, William 
H. Gibbons, William D. Chamberlin, Boyd L. 
Brown, Robert B. McLiesh, George A. Gowans, 
Francis S. Quinsson, Sherwin H. Larsen, Nor- 
man FE. Corbridge, Russell D. Lloyd, 
DeVaughn C. Petersen, LuDell Waldron, 
Ward V. Allen, Robert E. Dolgh, Jr., J. Elmer 
Ellings, Lee R. Chugg, Martin H. Reinkraut, 
Arthur H. Dearing, Earl D. Olson, Gene C. 
Hennen, Elden Liechty, Grant S. Kent, 
Thomas A. Stocks, Clyde R. Untersinger, 
Wallace M. Holman, Vern Ashcroft, Richard 
A. Willets, Dean W. Nielsen, Wm. T. Dewy, 
Gerald W. Turley, Vern Petty, LaMar Bourne, 
Van H. Follinger, Charles Klam, Douglas 
Reynolds, Ross Shelton, Fred M. Larsen, Gien 
D. Campbell, William K. Tarbet, Melvin K. 
Mower, Gerald P. Rock, George R. Cravens, 
Bud E. Lowe, Ned Spencer, Robert R. Evans, 
William F. Davis, Kenneth G. Broadhead, 
Don F. Gowans, John T. Knighton. 

Clifford W. Enon, Lioyd M. Godfrey. Thom- 
as E. Allen, Laurence Paul Jones, Richard 
J. Dahle, Ernest Lacco, William E. Cox, 
Charles R. Moyes, Ronald J. Mary, Ivan M. 
Biack, Ellis J. Burnett, Jr., Grant L. Thomp- 
son, Robert R. Davis, Farrell R. Winter, 
Richard J. Page, Willis J. Edzel, Allan B. 
Laidlaw, Ronald B. Whipple, Seth J. Beck, 
Crae P. Atkinson, Richard D. Guymon, E. A. 
Bailey, Dan H. Hunter, Jed E. Behling, Ralph 
C. Ciaco, Ray Don Reese, Joseph D. Reese: 

John A. Udy, Alma A. Larson, Jack R. 
Highlander, Darold Slater, George W. Hull, 
J. B. Stewart, Jr., Darrell A. Stoddard, Albert 
W. Kimber, Charles M. Enrigh, Ben Mor- 
tenson, C. Ray Carlson, Val Smith, Robert 
Pead, Eugene K. Worton, Eldan J. Erickson, 
Paul D. Morris, Clarence H. Bagley, Dean W. 
Hind, Allen J. Rubin. Morris Claude Parkin- 
son, McKay Bagley, Jerald Elmer, Ray Mer- 
rill Boothe, Jamy V. Perkins, Pierce B. San- 
tonann, Ferrin L. Allen, Curtis Wright, M. 
Bruce Cicui, Phillip E. Falkenborg, Robert 
G. Painter, Donald E. Lewis, Harold W. Mc- 
Gehee, Lyle J. Loosle, Gregory O. McKinzie, 
John P. Kennedy, David L. Keddy. Raoul D. 
Lalee, Carl R. Ross, Raymond B. Hosley. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RéEc- 
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orD, I include the following editorial 
written by Mr. Harry H. Schlacht for 
the East Side News, a weekly publica- 
tion, issued in my Congressional Dis- 
trict. I am sure my colleagues will find 
Mr. Schlacht’s remarks to be most 
cogent and they will all join in the hope 
that Pope Pius XII will continue to en- 
joy good health for many years: 

Happy BIRTHDAY, Pope Pius: XII 

(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


We salute with joyous acclaim Pope Pius 
XII on the 80th anniversary of his birth. 

From every God-loving heart, from every 
creed and race, comes the happy refrain: 
“‘Many happy returns of this blessed day.” 

Catholics throughout the world will unite 
in the commemoration of three glorious 
celebrations: 

His Holiness’ 56 years as priest, 26 years 
as cardinal, 16 years as Pope. 

The Holy Father was born Eugenio Pacelli 
on March 2, 1876. 

In his birth we have seen the unfolding 
mercifulness of God in raising up a figure 
which shines forth as a great beacon in our 
times. 

He is a true benefactor of humanity. 

He is a courageous leader of the century. 

He is a man of his time. 

He was the first Pope to fly in a plane to 
the United States. 

He was the first Vatican secretary of state 
to be elected Pope. 

He was the first Roman elected to the 
Papacy since Benedictus XIII. 

He was the first Cardinal of the Curia to 
become Pope in a century. 

He was the first Pope to be crowned out- 
side of St. Peter’s Basilica since 1870. 

Pope Pius XII is the 261st successor to 
Saint Peter. 

His reign is marked by a vigorous crusade 
against the curse of atheistic communism, 
the curse of state totalitarianism. 

God’s truths will pierce the Iron Curtain. 

Pope Pius XII fears no human power when 
duty bids him speak the truth. 

He has proved himself a fearless flayer of 
injustice wherever it has raised its ugly 
head. 

The justice of God is the inspiration of his 
every utterance. 

He is a simple man of God. 

Today we can see his figure bowed before 
the tabernacle, 

His saintly face raised to the uplifted 
chalice, 

His long, thin fingers folded in prayer. 

Like a decade of Gothic spires aspiring 
heavenward in supplication for the prayers 
of mankind. 

He is ready to shed his heart’s blood to 
become the seed for the rebirth of enslaved 
nations. 

He is armed with 
martyr’s will. 

He is standing at the ramparts of man’s 
battle for liberty. 

His armaments are the weapons of wisdom. 

His armies are God-loving peoples every- 
where. 

His words echo the agony of the divine 
plea: “Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

It is unshaken by the waves of time. 

It is unchanged by passing vicissitudes 

It is changeless in the writ of its founda- 
tion. 

It is sealed with the Blood of Christ. 

With the passing of these dark days, in 
which so many are living in terror, there 
will come the brilliant fulfillment of the 
hopes of faithful souls. 

May the Angel of Light wave his torch 
among the remotest confines of darkness. 

May God preserve Pope Pius XII for many 
years in the faith of goodness, of justice, 


of peace. 


God’s Grace and a 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
just returned from Wisconsin. While 
there, I was privileged to speak at the 
university. I ask unanimous consent to 
have excerpts from my address printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 
SENATOR WILEY URGES ALL YOUNG PEOPLE To 

CAMPAIGN FOR REPUBLICAN 1956 TICKET; 

STRESSES PROSPERITY, PEACE, PROGRESS, AS 

RALLYING THEMES; URGES APPEAL TO INDE- 

PENDENT VOTERS 


(Excerpts from address by Senator WILEY 
before University of Wisconsin Young Re- 
publicans, at Madison, Wis., on March 6, at 
the Modern Union Theater) 

It is a joy to return to Madison to address 
your fine group. 

I note with particular pleasure the prog- 
ress which you have made in helping get 
across the Republican message here on the 
campus and throughout Dane County. 

My theme tonight is simple: It is to urge 
you to redouble your fine efforts to help 
assure the victory of the Republican ticket 
in Federal, State, and local elections this 
coming November. 

Under the leadership of our great Presi- 
dent, Dwight D. Eisenhower, we will, I feel, 
assuredly be victorious this November. 

But the results in almost all contests are 
very far from being in the bag; and there is 
no reason whatsoever for overconfidence on 
anyone’s part. 

We have strong faith, of course, in the vic- 
tory of our presidential ticket, but even 
there, and especially in other races, we face 
nard battles. 

WE NEED CANDIDATES WITH BROAD APPEAL 


And so, one of the things which I urge 
you, most earnestly to do is to act construc- 
tively in connection with the forthcoming 
State nominating primaries for congressional 
and State positions. 

I urge you to help make sure that in these 
primaries we select the strongest possible 
candidates who will merit the voters’ thun- 
dering approval in November. 

They must be qualified, experienced nomi- 
nees. They must appeal not to a narrow, 
isolated segment of our population, not just 
to extreme partisans, say, of the far right. 
Rather, they must be candidates with a broad 
appeal to all the thinking electorate. They 
must be candidates who will definitely not 
lose the faithful, regular Republican vote. 
But at the same time they must be able to 
win the allegiance of great numbers of inde- 
pendent voters. 

Remember, every public opinion poll shows 
that American voters consider themselves as 
tending to be pro-Democratic Party in senti- 
ment rather than pro-Republican. 

The ratio of sentiment between parties 
tends to be at around 5 to 3 on the average. 
That means that the Republican Party must 
always attract independent voters, just as 
Dwight Eisenhower did so successfully in 
1952 and as he will do again. 

AVOID BITTER PRIMARIES IF POSSIBLE 


Meanwhile, in other races—senatorial, rep- 
resentatives, gubernatorial—independents 
will eagerly join our fold if the Republican 
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Party closes ranks in support of men With a 
broad popular appeal—yes; closes ranks even 
before primary time. 

I emphasize “close ranks.” That means at. 
taining as much party unity as possible as 
early as possible. It means cutting down on 
intra-party squabbling—intra-party snip. 
ing—to the greatest possible extent. 

Let’s concentrate on defeating the Demo. 
crats and avoid defeating ourselves. 

Only in that way can we assuredly wip, 
Only in that way can GOP candidates—a) 
along the line—conduct the most effective 
possible campaign. 

Let me point out that bitter primary cam. 
paigns in which personalities get smeareq 
and deep wounds are cut—can hardly help 
our party. 

WE NEED PRO-IKE CANDIDATES 


But if there must be primary battles, let 
them come. And out of them must come 
candidates who will rally the whole party as 
well as independents, so as to win in 
November. 

As I have indicated many times, they 
should be candidates who believe heart and 
soul in the dynamic middle-of-the-roaq 
policy, represented by Preident Dwight D, 
Eisenhower. 

It is a middle-of-the-road ‘policy which 
will assure a prosperous, peaceful, forward 
moving America. 

It is a policy which definitely does not try 
to turn the clock back, which does not try 
to erase the great social advances of the last 
several years. ‘ 

I refer to such advances as liberazing social 
security, liberalizing housing credit and 
small-business credit, improving the Nation's 
highways, protecting consumers, combatting 
monopoly, expanding our country’s health 
facilities, improving our services for the Na- 
tion’s 14 million old people, advancing op- 
portunities for our veterans (particularly our 
disabled veterans), and yes, continuing our 
program of strong international leadership 
against communism in our enlightened self- 
interest. 

This is the type of program which we Re- 
publicans need, and it is the type of program 
with which we will win in the 1956 election 
in Wisconsin and everywhere else. 


OUR THREE BIG THEMES 


What then should be our basic campaign 
themes? I suggest 3: Prosperity, peace, and 
progress. 

Let’s take each up in order. 

GOP VICTORY ASSURES CONTINUED PROSPERITY 


The facts of our national prosperity are 
so obviously abundant that even the most 
partisan Democrat must admit them. 

In 1952, there were 61.3 million Americans 
employed. Today, there are 65 million. That 
includes employment in Wisconsin (over and 
above work on the farms), of 1.1 million 
Badgers. 

Included in that 1.1 million, are more than 
354,000 employees engaged in Wisconsin 
manufacturing. The weekly earnings of our 
production employees now average $85 per 
week, which represents a new high. Hourly 
production earnings have been $2.28 an hour 
here in Madison, on the average. 

Our national income has gone up to $325 
billion. Our gross national product—the 
total output of all goods and services—to 
the $390 billion mark. 

Those are big figures, astronomical figures. 
When you get them down, however, into 
terms that the average American can see and 
feel, they become even more meaningful and 
inspiring. 

Meanwhile, Government expenses have 
been cut by $10 billion and we will, with 
good fortune, get a balanced budget this 
year. 

That spells 
American. 


good news for Mr. Average 
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1956 
pROSPERITY AND SECURITY FOR COMMON MAN 


consider this fact, too, for example: To- 
day, 57 percent of the American people are 
nomeowners—25 million of us, as compared 
to 22 million in 1952. me 

Fortunately, too, the cost of living has 
peen evened out; the rise in the price index 
nas been held to a minimum. 

Meanwhile, more Americans have been 
iven reasonable personal security. 

At least 11 million more people are now 
covered by the Social Security Act. At the 
end of the Democratic administration in 1952, 
there was 46 million people with old-age 
pension coverage. Today, there are 57 mil- 
lion jobs included. 

As you all know, we are fast approaching 
income-tax time in Wisconsin and through- 
out America. Let me remind you that in- 
dividual taxes have been cut 10 percent, by 
more than $3 billion, and other tax reforms 
pave saved the American people and Amer- 
ican business $4 billion more. 


ADMITTED PROBLEM OF FARM INCOME DECLINE 


Of course, you and I are aware that the 
one big cloud on our economic herizon re- 
lates to the problem of our farmers. 

This is not the time or the place to at- 
tempt a detailed review of the farm or par- 
ticularly, our own dairy problem. Suffice it 
to say that regardless of present differences 
over some details of the farm parity issue, 
the President has launched a beld nine-point 
program (including added research and 
speeded-up disposal of surpluses) to help 
bolster farm income. 

GOP VICTORY ASSURES PEACE 


We turn to the second great issue of 1956. 
It is of course peace. 

You young people Know as well as I, what 
the resumption of war—even a _ so-called 
brush-fire war—could mean to you and to 
your families, because it is the young people 
who have to carry the brunt of overseas 
duty. 

In January 1953 when Dwight Eisenhower 
took office, the guns were firing in Korea, 
but they are silent now. 

We have made important advances on the 
path toward peace. We have strengthened 
our security pacts with our allies and our 
strategic bases. 

Indeed, the Kremlin recently has had to 
shift its cunning tactics in order to cope 
with American diplomatic successes, now 
concentrating on trade and aid lures. 

There is still danger. great danger, par- 
ticularly in both the Middle East and the 
Far East. But fortunately, somewhat less 
danger exists than when Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower took office. 

Confirmation of Eisenhower polices in No- 
vember will therefore mean a great victory 
for America’s efforts for peace. 

Republican victory will mean avoiding ex- 
tremes. It will mean neither appeasement 
hor belligerence, neither starry-eyed give- 
aways nor arbitrarily turning our back and 
ignoring the world’s needs. We will con- 
tinue to take firm, bold steps for peace, par- 
ticularly for the universal peaceful applica- 
tion of atomic energy. It is in this nuclear- 
peace objective that our own great university 
is pioneering in its laboratories. 

THE TWO CONTESTING SYSTEMS 

May I say now just a few paragraphs more 
on the matter of peace and liberty. 

You and I must never forget that freedom 
can be lost. All history is replete with in- 
stances that those who fall asleep, as we did 
at Pearl Harbor, can lose their freedom. 

When I went to Washington, in January 
1939, Poland was free, the Baltic States were 
free, and many other now-enslaved nations 
were free, 

Today the same evil that enslaved these 
hations—900 million people in all, including 
Russia and China—threatens our own Amer- 
ican freedom. And so we face a crisis, and 
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it is a continuing crisis. Tt arises from the 
basic fact that, as we are all aware, there are 
twc political and economic systems contest- 
ing for the world. 

The one, communism, still continues to 
seek to overcome by violence and subversion 
the other system—the system of freemen. 
This latter system is based on immortal, noble 
ideas and concepts that have existed gen- 
erally throughout the world for centuries, 

They include ideas stemming back to the 
Old and New Testaments and ideas conceived 
from the Magna Carta and Plymouth Rock 
and the Wisconsin idea of good, dynamic 
government, protecting all the people. 

Meanwhile, our system of free enterprise 
has demonstrated that it is able to produce 
more goods—more comforts and conven- 
iences—of better quality and at better prices 
for the average man than the Communist 
system. 

Freedom-loving people everywhere—in 
front of and behind the Iron Curtain—hate 
communism because of its vicious, dicta- 
torial tactics—enslaving mankind. They 
despise it for its atheism and its antireligion. 
But when we consider how powerful is this 
evil, dynamic force—international commu- 
nism—we know that the struggle must go 
on relentlessiy—everywhere—to help save 
freedom for freemen. 

THE SHRUNKEN WORLD OF JET-ATOMIC 

I stress, too, this point at thistime. Man's 
ingenuity has shrunken the world, so that 
every nation is today in every other nation’s 
backyard. 

Right here tonight we are only 5 hours 
away from bombing bases, located in Si- 
beria. And up ahead, we are contemplating 
intercontinental missiles that would prob- 
ably shrink the distance to 30 minutes 

Therefore, we cannot in the campaign up 
ahead so lose ourselves in possible partisan 
controversy, in bitter invective. that we lose 
the vision that is necessary so that this peo- 
ple does not perish. 

In the battle of ideas that is before us, 
we must constantly show that we have a 
better system, a better bill of goods to sell 
than the Communists. 

We have a better educational system, a 
better social system, a better system in every 
way. 

The Reds have hurled down a redefined 
challenge at their 20th party congress. They 
expect to beat us at so-called competitive 
coexistence. They have changed their tac- 
tics. But we know the Communists have 
not changed their objectives. 

Besides using violence whenever possible, 
and subversion almost everywhere, they are 
now seeking to try persuasion, to disarm 
fears and suspicions, to widen trading. cul- 
tural and diplomatic relations to further 
their plans for world conquest 

In a sense this makes them more danger- 
ous and calls for more awareness, more cOm- 
petency, more adequacy on our part so as 
to meet this new campaign of the Commu- 
nists. 

If we are alert, if all the free peoples of 
the world remain alert, the outcome is 
clear. Even mighty dictatorships can disin- 
tegrate eventually. Not only will the people 
of the captive countries, but the people of 
Russia itself will rise up in due season and 
throw off this evil thing that has smothered 
them for so many years. 

Every day is a day for greatness for us 
Americans, because we have been called unto 
a great responsibility—safeguarding freedom 
with all that those words imply. 

THE THIRD PLANK-—PROGRESS 


Meanwhile here at home, campaigning on 
the two-fold platform of prosperity and 
peace, we can, I believe, again win the alie- 
giance of the Americans people. 

But there is another plank in our plat- 
form. And that is progress. 
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We Republicans, for too long, sat idly by, 
while we tended to be smeared as so-called 
“reactionaries.” Far too long, we allowed 
the Democrats to get away with unfair 
charges to the effect that we were allegedly 
“the party of big business”; we were allegedly 
“uninterested” in the common man. We 
were toid too, that the Republicans were 
wedded ‘to vested interests.” 


WHAT THE GAS BILL VETO SIGNIFIED 
That charge has been debunked completely 
by recent events. Perhaps, the most s 
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icant of such events was the President's veto 
of the natural gas rate increase bill. 
Admittedly, that bill had a good deal of 
Republican support—Republicans who ea 
2lled 


nestly felt that it represented a so-« 
free-enterprise bill. 

Nevertheless a substantial number of Re- 
publicans, like myself, vigorously oppose it. 
We felt that the vast oil and gas industry 
could easily prosper and expand, even though 
there was some Federal contro! over it 

We felt that the interest of 30 million 
natural-gas consumers was superior to the 
interest of the handful of monopolistic oil 
and gas producers. 

In any event, when Dwight D. Eisenhower 
vetoed the gas bill, he exploded once and 
for all the false giveaway charge which the 
Democrats had leveled against us z 

We Republicans were supposed to be the 
party that gave away natural resources. 

(Let me point out. however, that I. for one 
have always been strongly in favor of re- 
taining our national resources—our parks 
and forests—in all the American people's 
hands.) 


THE DEMOCRATIC GIVEAWAY PARTY 


But here in the gas bill 
clearly see the utter falsity 
crats’ giveaway charges. 

Why? Because the natural gas (giveaway) 
bill was advanced by Democratic committee 
chairmen through Democratic-controlled 
Senate and House floors 

It was pushed by Democratic leadership 
on both sides of Capitol Hill. It was 
sored by Democrats for the benefit basically 
of five Democratic-controlled States of 
South and Southwest. 

And it was vetoed by a Republican Presi- 
dent. 


we could very 


of the Demo- 


spon- 


As I have indicated, the issue was not 
completely sharply defined. A good many 
thinking Democrats valiantly fought against 
the bill, and I was glad to pay tribute to 
them publicly on the Senate floor. A Dem- 
ocratic President had also previously vetoed 
the gas bill. 

But here, all could see that it was really 
the Democratic Party which was basically 
the giveaway party. For it, in both the 
Truman and Eisenhower administrations has 
been the moving force behind this dangerous 
legislation. 

It was 
ready, willing 
consumers soaked to 
a year. 

And it 
(despite his 
t what he genuinely felt is a 
prise concept who courageously 
rate-lncrease 

He wisely did so, particularly because 
the bill 


the Democratic Party which was 
and eager to see American 
the tune of $800 millicn 
was now a Republican President 
ypenly expressed desire to pre 

free enter 

vetoed the 


ect 
bill. 
the dark lobbying cloud over 

He knew that cloud could, if 
Cleared away promptly, tz the Unit 
States Senate’s own integrity. 

WE MUST NEVER BE BEHOLDEN TO ANYONE 

That must never happen. 

I say to you, too, that I believe that the 
Republican Party must never become wedded 
to any special interest, whether it be so- 
called big business, or by big labor. I be- 
lieve that it must never be beholden to any 
one group in our population, or to several 


groups. 
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It must speak for all the people, must fight 
for all the people, must champion fll the 
people’s cause. 

That is why I am so determined that the 
current lobby investigation to be conducted 
by the eight-man select Senate committee 
shall proceed all out. 

Let the chips fall where they may. 

If there has been influence peddling for 
the natural gas industry; if there has been 
an attempt to buy votes, then let the full 
facts be exposed. 

And let the full facts be exposed, regard- 
ing lobbying from any other source. Those 
who have nothing to fear will welcome the 
investigation. Those who are afraid of their 
own shadows will run from it. 


WISCONSIN’S FINE RECORD ON GAS BILL 


This is the type of fearlessness, integrity, 
and progress which we of Wisconsin, with 
our great record of protecting the public in- 
terest, are particularly qualified to advance. 

I am proud that a Republican governor 
of your State and mine—a Republican At- 
torney General—and a great Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission—worked night 
and day, with teamwork, to defeat the nat- 
ural gas bill. 

Every single Republican official in our 
State—mayors, board supervisors, council- 
men, town chairmen, with but 1 or 2 isolated 
exceptions, supported me in this fight. 

This is the type of Republican cooperation 
which is needed if the American people’s 
confidence is to be maintained in the Re- 
publican Party. 

THIS FAST-CHANGING WORLD 


You young Republicans on this wide- 
awake campus can particularly well appre- 
ciate the need for cooperation which will 
meet the needs of today’s fast-changing 
world. 

All about us, as we look, there is flux and 
ferment. An earth satellite is to be flung 
into outer space. 

Meanwhile, the Nations’ cities are chang- 
ing. The Nation’s suburbs are booming. 

The Nation’s transportation and com- 
munications arteries are jammed. 

Patterns of farming, patterns of industry 
are evolving under the impact of new tech- 
niques. There are constantly new devel- 
opments in atomic energy and in electronics 
and automation. 

Whole new occupations, particularly be- 
cause of scientific research, are coming into 
being. 

it is to fulfill the needs of this new Amer- 
ica that we need a forward-looking, dynamic 
Eisenhower program. 

JUDGE SENATOR BY VOTES ON MANY ISSUES 


I want to conclude with this one thought: 
I have referred to only a few of the issues 
confronting our people. 

I want to point out that, in any one 
session of the Senate, there may be as many 
as 250 individual votes on the Senate floor. 

That means that the people of our State 
should try to-scan as many of these votes 
as possible—should try at least to get an 
understanding of the principal votes. You, 
of the Young Republican movement, can 
help them in this task. 

Sometimes our people may get the er- 
roneous idea that a Senator should be 
judged, should be praised or condemned on 
the basis of a single vote. 

I don’t, however, believe in such a narrow 
stand. The gas bill was important, but it is 
definitely not the only important issue. 

There are at least a score of key votes 
which should serve as a reasonable basis for 
your judgment. I refer to votes on issues 
like liberalizing social security, revising 
taxes, advancing conservation, strengthen- 
ing defense, deepening the Great Lakes con- 
necting channels, strengthening anti-Com- 
munist laws—all of these and others should 
serve as standards for Judging your Senator— 
any Senator. 
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I hope that you will scan my own record, 
and that you will give me the benefit of 
your frank opinions on it. 

Individuals in this audience and I may 
differ on this particular issue or that, but 
you can be sure that I will always welcome 
your candid judgment on the problems of our 
times. 

YR’S ASSISTANCE IN PARTY NEEDED 


On the Senate floor, I have emphasized 
time and time again that I want to secure 
the fullest possible contributions from our 
YR movement. 

It is you who will be furnishing tomorrow’s 
leadership in our party and in our country. 
Indeed, already, there are literally dozens of 
young men—in their late twenties and early 
thirties, serving well at highest echelons in 
our United States Government. 

I welcome this trend. I don’t believe in 
keeping young people ‘on the shelf.” Let 
them contribute now—today—in every phase 
of party and governmental activity, rising 
up from the ranks, in accordance with their— 
your—ability and energy and devotion. 


CONCLUSION 


Dwight D. Eisenhower’s program must be 
fulfilled by a party of youth. That doesn’t 
mean that it is just a program for young 
people. But, rather it is a young-minded 
program, forward-looking, dynamic. It is 
not static, not backward-looking, not 
reactionary. 

It is designed to meet the needs of our 
country in the jet-atomic age. 

It has been a great privilege to meet again 
with the YR’s here, and I hope that I will 
have another similar opportunity in the not 
too distant future. 


Address by Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy, of 
Wisconsin, at Pro-America Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD a speech de- 
livered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. McCartHy] at the pro-America 
rally held at Carnegie Hall in New York 
on February 22, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

My fellow Americans, as we come together 
tonight to honcr the memory of George 
Washington, I cannot help but be reminded 
that America has always been blessed with 
great leaders in times of great trial. In the 
early days of our country a great general 
rose from the ranks of the people to lead 
his country in war, and thereafter pointed 
out the principles under which his country 
could live in peace, independence, and free- 
dom. We are similarly blessed in our time: 
another great general has come along, who 
has led us brilliantly in war, has eloquent- 
ly set forth the principles under which the 
independence and freedom of this country 
can be preserved, and has thus earned the 
undying affection and devotion of his coun- 
trymen. I refer, of course, to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 

I choose to make General MacArthur the 
focal point of my remarks tonight because, 
on the one hand, he proves that America 
is still capable of producing men in the great 
tradition of George Washington: MacArthur 
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is the contemporary Washington; on the 
other hand, MacArthur's present exile is elo. 
quent testimony to the fact the the reigning 
liberal bipartisan machine has also cast 
into exile the principles of national honor 
national wisdom, and national freedom for 
which Washington stood. 

You may be sure that neither Douglas 
MacArthur, nor Washington, if the decision 
had been his, would have extended the hang 
of friendship to the Soviet Union as was done 
last summer at Geneva. MacArthur knows, 
without having to find out the hard way, that 
free men cannot make friends with tyrants 
and murderers without abetting the cause 
of tyranny and murder. 

And as we recall the bitter disgrace of 
Korea, we can say confidently that George 
Washington would have agreed with Genera] 
MacArthur that American troops should not 
be committed to any war but an American 
war, fought under an American command— 
and that no assembly of foreign diplomats, 
such as the United Nations, should be per. 
mitted to repudiate the tradition that in an 
American war there is no substitute for 
victory. 

General MacArthur’s most valuable sery. 
ice—and I do not overlook his splendid war 
leadership or his brilliant supervision of our 
occupation of Japan, or, of course, his talent 
for keeping the little man from Missouri in 
his place—General MacArthur’s most valu- 
able service has been to put our fight against 
world communism in its proper strategic 
perspective. 

General MacArthur has always insisted 
that the major present threat to the free 
world lies in the Communist attempt to 
conquer Asia. MacArthur knows that Com- 
munist strategy, from the day of Lenin to 
the present, has been to communize Asia 
as the first step in communizing the rest 
of the free world. 

MacArthur, along with other right-wing 
Republicans, has been called by our liberal, 
Europe-oriented press, an Asia-firster. We 
are for America first, as regards the ends we 
serve, but as regards political and military 
Strategy, the liberals are quite right. We 
do not believe the main Communist threat 
is in Europe; we are Asia-firsters precisely for 
the reason that the Communists are Asia- 
firsters, too. 

General MacArthur has often said that to 
appreciate the effect of American policy on 
Asia, we must try to view our conduct 
through Asian eyes. As Asians see us, we are 
the world’s leader in the fight to stave off 
Communist expansion. We are therefore ex- 
pected to set the standard for maximum anfi- 
communism; and the question I put to you 
tonight is: What kind of example have we 
set for the millions of Asiatics who we have 
been urging to become anti-Communists? 

At the risk of covering some old ground 
that is surely familiar to most of you, let us 
review America’s course on anti-Communism, 
lesson by lesson, as it was taught to Asia; 
we thus may get a feel of the impact of our 
conduct upon our Asian pupils. 

Lesson 1, July, 1945. Japan has been 
driven to her knees, and asks to discuss 
terms of surrender. But, since Roosevelt 
has agreed that Communist Russia should 
enter the Far Eastern war, America turns a 
deaf ear to Japanese offers until the Red 
Armies have had a chance to grab a share 
of the plunder. Thus, as the Asian people 
see it, our first display of anticommunism 
has us sacrificing some 250,000 lives—most 
of them Asiatics during the unnecessary 
atom-bombing of Japan—in order to permit 
the world’s chief Communist power to gain 
a military foothold in north China. 

Lesson 2, September 1945: The war is over, 
and the Chinese people learn that 6 months 
earlier, at Yalta, America gave valuable por- 
tions of their country, if you please, to the 
Soviet Union. China, of course, had not 
been told that her territory was up for auc- 
tion; she had fought, as America’s staunchest 
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for eight agonizing years against the 
se and the Communists, and probably 
expected & different kind of reward. 

tesson 3, October 1945: The American 
Government agrees to let the Russians oc- 
eupy all of Korean north of the 38th parellel. 
The Korean people thus wage a 35-year fight 
for independence, only to find that America 
nas assigned half of their country to the 
Communist empire. , 

Lesson 4, December 1945: The American 
Government instructs the Chinese people 
that the only way to keep America’s friend- 
ship is to take Communists into their gov- 
ernment, and George Marshall is sent to 
China to convey what amounts to an Ameri- 
ean ultimatum to appease the Communists, 
or else. 

Lesson 5, January 1947: We make good on 
our ultimatum. The Chinest government 
refuses to embrace Communists, so the Tru- 
man Administration deliberately cuts off 
military aid to Chiang. Free China is then 
routed on the battlefield, a victim of her own 
overly stubborn anticommunism. 

Lesson 6, November 1950: American armies, 
fighting in Korea, are attacked by Com- 
munist China. The American Government 
orders its military commanders not to bomb 
Chinese bases and supply  lines—even 
though American armies are in danger of 
destruction. The reason given: this might 
bring Red China into the war. Also we 
turn down Chiang Kai-shek’s offer of 33,000 
troops to help fight our common enemy. 
Also the American fleet is ordered to pro- 
tect Red China against Nationalist raids on 
the mainland. So, as Asians see it, what 
started out as an American attempt to de- 
fend and liberate Korea, ends up an Ameri- 
can effort, at the expense of American and 
South Korean lives, to guarantee the terri- 
torial integrity of Communist China. 

Lesson 7, April 1951: General MacArthur 
{s fired. The foremost symbol, in the eyes 
of Asiatics, of American strength and honor 
is summarily dismissed from his commands 
because he advocates winning an anti-Com- 
munist war. No American in history had 
ever enjoyed such universal Oriental respect. 
MacArthur stood for what Asiatics believed 
was good in America. When he went home, 
America’s prestige went with him. 

Lesson 8, June 1953: The Korean fiasco 
ends with a humiliating armistice. The 
country is physically destroyed; but there 
is no victory. Other Asian countries are 
henceforth on notice of the consequences 
of resisting Communist aggression. 

Lesson 9, September 1953: The American 
people learn that hundreds of American 
servicemen, who should have been released 
under the Korean armistice agreement, are 
still languishing in Communist concentra- 
tion camps. Asia watches to see what steps 
the most powerful nation on earth will 
take to rescue the young men who wear 
its uniform. And Asia sees the American 
Government commission a United Nations 
diplomat, to beg the Communists, over a spot 
of jasmine tea, to honor their obligations. 

Later, when 15 Americans are freed, Asians 
see the American Government conveniently 
forget that hundreds of prisoners are still 
unaccounted for. 

Lesson 10, April 1954: Indochina is Com- 
munism’s next target. President Eisen- 
hower warns that if Indochina falls, all 
southeast Asia will collapse “like falling 
dominoes”; the Vice President threatens to 
send troops; the Secretary of State promises 
“united action.” But Asia is learning fast 
that American anti-communism is long on 
words, but short on deeds. And sure enough, 
the American Government accedes to a deal 
by which half of Vietnam and 12 million 
human beings are clamped behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Lesson 11, January 1955: Red China 
threatens the Tachen Islands, which are 
still held by Free China. The American 


friend, 
Japane 
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Government orders Chiang Kai-shek to 
abandon the islands. 

Tesson 12, May 1955: Red China threatens 
Quemoy and the Matsus, which President 
Eisenhower has secretly promised to help 
defend. But the American Government re- 
fuses to make a public commitment, and 
Mr. Dulles finally announces the islands will 
be defended only if they are attacked in 
conjunction with an attack on Formosa. 
Asians believe the Communists will not 
make a joint attack—and thus fully expect 
America to back down again. 

Lesson 13, July 1955: The American Gov- 
ernment announces that any attempt by 
South Koreans to liberate the northern half 
of their country, or by South Vietnamese to 
liberate the northern half of their country, 
or by Free Chinese to liberate their country, 
will be regarded as an “aggressive war.” 
Asians thus learn that the United States 
will affirmatively oppose efforts to release 
enslaved countries from Communist tyranny. 

Lesson 14, July 1955: The President of the 
United States, at Geneva, proclaims to the 
world his belief that Communist leaders sin- 
cerely desire peace. Asians are thus author- 
itatively instructed to forget their fears 
about Communist aggression. 

Lesson 15, December 1955: The American 
Government promotes the infamous “pack- 
age deal” for the admission of Communist 
satellites to the United Nations. President 
Eisenhower sends three personal messages to 
Chiang Kai-shek, demanding that Free China 
not veto the admission of a Soviet creature 
called Outer Mongolia. 

Lesson 16, February 1956: Asia learns that 
the American Government allows allies on 
its payroll to ship strategic war tools to 
Communist nations, including high-powered 
motors used in the development of hydrogen 
bombs. 

Such is the example we have set. In such 
manner have we encouraged the Asian peo- 
ple to be anti-Communist. I ask you: Have 
we inspired them to fight for freedom, and 
encouraged them to resist Soviet expansion? 
Even more important, have we taught them 
that following America’s leadership pays off? 

I maintain that we have not taught anti- 
communism at all—that from Roosevelt, 
through Truman, to Eisenhower, we have 
taught the Asian people how to appease 
communism, how to retreat from commu- 
nism, how to sell out to communism—how to 
surrender to communism. 

So let us not be aghast when we hear of 
millions of Indians wildly cheering Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin—and when the loudest 
cheering occurs in a town being built with 
American money; for we are only seeing the 
harvest of the crop we planted. And I must 
add that more money will not change things. 
Handouts, my good friends, are no substi- 
tute for a foreign policy. A few more bil- 
lions won’t keep Asia afloat; but some dis- 
plays of strength and determination and 
honor—and anticommunism—might. 

Let me now sketch briefly four ways in 
which we might rehabilitate the anti-Com- 
munist cause—especially with regard to Asia. 

Last fall, when 11 American fliers were re- 
leased by the Communists, our Government 
apparently hoped the world would think 
American honor had at last been salvaged. 
But the world knows better. The world re- 
members that as late as last May, the Senate 
Subcommittee on Investigations reported, on 
the basis of questioning top State and De- 
fense Department Officials, that 481 American 
prisoners-of-war were still unaccounted for 
and were believed to be in Chinese prisons. 
In November of 1954 the Communists an- 
nounced with great fanfare that they held 
15 American fliers. Last year, with great fan- 
fare, and by making who knows what conces- 
sions to the Reds, we obtained the release of 
the 15. Which leaves 466 American fighting 
men whom the mightiest Nation on earth is 
evidently not lifting a finger to protect. I 
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can tell you that George Washington would 
never have tolerated such a betrayal of his 
troops. I can tell you that Douglas MacAr- 
thur would have done his duty. 

I say the world will never respect us— 
will never acknowledge us as a worthy leader 
in the anti-Communist cause—until it learns 
that when an American soldier goes over- 
seas, he packs on his shoulders the entire 
strength of the United States of America. 
The Nation owes the same duty to the soldier 
as the soldier owes to the Nation. 

I repeat what I have urged a hundred times 
before: that we put Red China in an eco- 
nomic straitjacket; that so long as Ameri- 
can boys remain in Communist prisons, we 
refuse to give a single cent of American 
money to nations that trade with Red 
China—in strategic supplies or otherwise. 

Which brings me to the subject of trade 
with the Iron Curtain countries. As I men- 
tioned earlier, one of the results of the Ge- 
neva “friendship meeting” is that we are now 
permitting our alleged allies to ship highly 
strategic war supplies to the Soviet Union. 
This policy, of course, affects the Far East, 
as well as other parts of the world, since 
Communist China gets what she needs from 
Communist Russia. Let me give you an idea 
of the shocking revelations that were made to 
our subcommittee last week. We learned 
that, by executive fiat, the Soviet Union is 
now permitted to buy—and these are just a 
few examples—lead, zinc, aluminum, copper, 
machine tools, nickel, magnesium, railroad 
cars, electric generators, diesel engines, and 
steam turbines up to 60,000 kilowatts used for 
manufacture of atom and hydrogen bombs. 

In other words, the American people are 
being taxed to send money to England so 
that England will be able to manufacture 
steam turbines which will be sold (at an 
English profit) to the Soviet Union for mak- 
ing Communist hydrogen bombs. I some- 
times wonder if we deserve to win this 
struggle, 

I suggest that you, my good friends, should 
bring pressure to bear on your Govern- 
ment—that you insist that American tax- 
payers be relieved of the obligation of help- 
ing to build a war machine that is designed 
to destroy them. 

The third thing we must do and do im- 
mediately is renew efforts to expose Commu- 
nist subversion. To give you an idea of 
the urgency of the problem, let me read a 
shocking passage from General MacArthur’s 
reply, in Life magazine, to Harry Truman. 

“What may well have triggered my re- 
moval was my recommendation, made in 
January shortly before my relief, that a 
treason trial be initiated to break up a spy 
ring responsible for the purloining of my top 
secret reports to Washington. My campaign 
plan, including those of the Eighth Army, 
were transmitted daily to Washington. Gen- 
eral Walker complained constantly to me 
that the enemy was receiving prior infor- 
mation of his movements. We could find no 
leaks in Korea or Japan. Then suddenly one 
of my dispatches concerning the order of 
battle was published in a Washington paper 
within a few hours of its receipt. I insisted 
that those responsible be prosecuted in order 
that such subversive activity be stopped, but 
the case was never processed and I was short- 
ly relieved of my command. It was not until 
the recent exposure of the British spies, 
Burgess and Maclean, that the true facts 
began to unfold. These men with access to 
secret files were undoubtedly links in the 
chain to our enemy in Korea through Peiping 
by way of Moscow. I myself have long been 
convinced that Red China’s decision to com- 
mit its forces to the Korean peninsula was 
predicated upon assurances previously given 
through Moscow that such intervention 
would not precipitate retaliation against its 
attack bases.” 

Now if it is true—and we have it on the 
considered Judgment of the most respected 
man in America today that it is true—that 
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Communist spies in the State and Defense 
Departments knew of the political restric- 
tions on General MacArthur, and conveyed 
this information to Moscow and Peiping be- 
fore MacArthur received his orders, it fol- 
lows that our Government is at the mercy 
of traitors to an extent never before 
imagined. These traitors who, in General 
MacArthur’s judgment, caused the death of 
countless American boys, and caused us to 
lose the Korean war, have not been exposed. 
The presumption, then, is they are still at 
large, in high posts of our Government, and 
are every day doing their bit to expedite 
the Communist conquest of the world. It is 
too much to suggest that these still-hidden 
traitors are partially responsible for our 
disastrous foreign policy? This situation 
requires an immediate and thorough con- 
gressional investigation of every Government 
official who had, or might have had, know- 
ledge of General MacArthur’s orders. It 
might be an appropriate time to stop attack- 
ing those who would expose Communists in 
Government, and turn our attention to Com- 
munists in Government. 

Finally, and most important, we must re- 
shape the basic strategic concepts of our 
foreign policy. We must abandon the de- 
fensive, and go on to the offensive. Coexist- 
ence with communism is neither possible 
nor honorable, nor desirable. 

Our long-term objective must be the 
eradication of Communism from the face of 
the earth. Our short-term objective must 
be to encourage free peoples—especially 
those in Asia with armed forces at their dis- 
posal—to attempt to liberate their Commu- 
nist-held homelands. The Free Chinese are 
willing and able to start liberating their 
homeland by guerrilla action and raids 
against the Chinese mainland. The South 
Koreans are willing and eager to attempt to 
liberate North Korea. The South Vietnamese 
are willing and eager to attempt to liberate 
North Vietnam. It absolutely beggars be- 
lief that the United States of America—the 
leading anti-Communist power in the 
world—should forbid assaults against the 
Communist empire. 

There is no guaranty that Asian wars of 
liberation will succeed. But the United 
States cannot afford to miss what may be our 
last opportunity to defeat communism with- 
out the commitment of American Armed 
Forces. The free Asiatic peoples want to 
fight. In justice to them, and in justice to 
the millions of American boys who will other- 
wise be called upon to sacrifice their lives in 
a total war against communism, we must 
permit our fighting allies, with our material 
and technical assistance, to carry the fight 
to the enemy. 

Anti-Communist words come easy, my 
good friends—as Harry Truman can prove 
by pointing to his memoirs. But anti-Com- 
munist deeds present a sterner test—as Gen- 
eral MacArthur can prove by pointing to his 
scars. 

We are honoring our First President today 
because of the legacy of courage and honor 
and high principle that he has handed down 
to us. God willing, America will be worthy 
of that legacy, and our children shall have 
similar cause to honor us. 


Century-Old Voice of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
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the Recorp an article which appeared 
last fall in the Cleveland Plain Dealer in 
connection with the 100th anniversary of 
the death in Constantinople of the great 
Polish poet of freedom, Adam Mickiewicz. 

I was so impressed with this well- 
written article that I thought it might 
likewise be of interest to my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

CENTURY-OLD VOICE OF FREEDOM 


(Sy Spencer D. Irwin) 


Across the span of more than a century 
and piercing a curtain of Anglo-Saxon ignor- 
ance comes a voice that is as fresh and clear 
and prophetic today as when it sang among 
men. It is the resonant and challenging 
voice of Adam Mickiewicz, greatest of Polish 
poets. 

One hundred years ago next Friday Mickie- 
wicz died in Constantinople (Istanbul) 
where he had gone to raise a Polish regiment 
to fight against Russia in the Crimean war. 
Seven years before, in 1848, the poet had tried 
to recruit a Polish legion in Italy and failed. 

In these closing years of his life—he was 
57 when he died—Mickiewicz had turned to 
action, his writing and teaching days over. 
He was moved by that patriotism that imbues 
all Poles. And he may have died in the 
fever-infested metropolis of Turkey thinking 
himself a failure. But he was not and is not 
a failure. Mickiewicz has raised more legions 
and regiments than many generals. He has 
stirred thousands to action by his lines—and 
he stirs them still. 

MICKIEWICZ, POLISH POET OF FREEDOM 


Little known outside the Continent, for 
the English-speaking world is too preoccu- 
Ried with its own heroes and too satisfied 
tnat its intellectual life alone is of impor- 
tance, Mickiewicz is a force to be reckoned 
with today—not by the Poles alone, not solely 
by the Slavs, nor by Europe, but by the world. 

The man who broke the confining bonds 
of classicism and gave poetic and everlasting 
life to the great legends, the picturesque 
stories, and the folklore that abounded in his 
world is more alive than the last commu- 
nique from Geneva and more effective than 
the latest apologetic speech cloaking futility 
in generalities by an American Secretary of 
State. 

Mickiewicz is alive, he inspires, he gives 
hope to the hopeless. What can stir the 
minds and hearts of men: The “we didn’t do 
anything for freedom or peace” excuses 
from the Big Four conference or such lines 
from Mickiewicz’s epic Forefathers’ Eve as— 


“But soon will shine the sun of liberty, 

And from the West a wind will warm this 
land. 

Will the cascade of tyranny then stand?” 


Then there are some prophetic lines from 
his Books of the Polish Nation and of the 
Polish Pilgrimage, one of his few prose works, 
written in Biblical diction: 

“For he that shall cast aside the summons 
of freedom shall be cast forth from her face.” 

There is much to ponder in another pas- 
sage from this work since America, the land 
of freedom, is today the capital of the world: 

“For when freedom shall have her seat 
in the capital of the world, she shall judge 
the nations. 

“And she shall say to one nation: ‘Lo, I 
Was set upon by robbers, and I called to 
thee, thou nation, for a piece of iron for my 
defense and a handful of powder; but thou 
didst give me an article from a newspaper.’ 
And that nation shall answer: ‘My lady, 
when didst thou call unto me?’ And free- 
dom shall answer: ‘Behold, I called unto you 
through the mouths of these pilgrims, and 
ye heeded me not; depart therefore into 
slavery, where there shall be the whistling 
of the knout and the clank of ukases.’ * * * 

“Verily I say unto you that your pilgrim- 
age shall become a stumbling stone for 
empires, 
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“The empire rejected your stone from the 
building of Europe, and lo, that stone Shall] 
become the cornerstone and the head of the 
building that is to be; and on Wwhomsoever 
it shall fall, him it shall crush, ang whom. 
soever shall stumble on it shall fal] and he 
shall not rise. 

“And of the great political building of 
Europe there shall not be left one stone upon 
another. 

“For the capital of freedom shall be re. 
moved elsewhere.” 


Is this a description of Europe after the 
three partitions of Poland and the Napole. 
onic wars? Or is it a prophecy of Europe 
and America in 1955? It is both, because 
it speaks in allegory of that freedom which 
is without time or place, the loadstone of 
all peoples. 

And from the capital of the modern worlg 
what did Poland hear? The voice of free. 
dom? Not a word of encouragement or hope 
from Geneva. Only a mention, on a week 
end junket to an Adriatic island, between 
Secretary of State Dulles and Marshal Tito, 
no champion of freedom, that it would be 
nice if the captive nations of the Kremlin. 
could once again fulfill their own missions 
and destinies. 


HIS VOICE IS STRONGER THAN GENEVA 


Such patronizing is received with cynical 
disdain by the Poles, the Hungarians, the 
Romanians, the Czechoslovaks and _ the 
others. But the voice of Mickiewicz is known 
and listened to. It speaks louder than ever, 
So strong is the influence of this century- 
dead poet that the Communist regimes of 
central Europe dare not suppress his works, 
Instead, they have tried to capture his mem- 
ory and falsify his life and works as fore- 
runners of communism. In this country, on 
this anniversary, the Communist Polish Em- 
bassy in Washington is conducting an un- 
identified contest for essays on his career. 

Mickiewicz knew the value of freedom. A 
graduate of Vilna University, he continued 
to associate himself with the secret patriotic 
student societies frowned on by the czar. 
With his fellows he was arrested, held in 
prison for 6 months and later exiled to the 
interior of Russia for 5 years. He never saw 
his native land again. He traveled through 
Europe, taught at the University of Lausanne 
in Switzerland, and later in the College de 
France in Paris. 

But all the while his pen was tireless in 
seeking the freedom of his country. His 
poems, especially his Odes to Youth, in- 
spired the young men of his day. His 
poetry inspires all men today. English read- 
ers know his Pan Tadeusz and his Konrad 
Wallenrod, the first the story of Napoleon's 
invasion of Russia, much of which he wit- 
nessed as a boy, and the other a story of the 
wars between the Teutonic knights and the 
heathen Lithuanians. This last, really, was 
a disguised tale of the long feud between 
the Poles and the Russians whose meaning 
was clear to everyone except fortunately, 
the Russian censor. 

Mickiewicz’s verse is difficult to translate. 
This accounts in part for our limited knowl- 
edge of him. But this should not bar Cleve- 
landers from holding a proper appreciation. 
There will be a program in his honor next 
Friday evening at the public library. And 
this week an appraisal of the great fighter 
for freedom will be published in Cleveland 
under the editorship of Zygmundt Dybow- 
ski, editor of the Polish Daily News. Con- 
tributing to the anthology in English are 
Judge Joseph F. Sawicki; Dr. Joseph Reme- 
nyi, of Cleveland College; Dr. Fern Long, 
head of the adult edcuation division, Cleve- 
land Public Library; George Maciuszko, for- 
eign literature division, Cleveland Public 
Library, and Dr. Taddeus Mitana, of Du- 
quesne University. 

The pilgrims keep alive his memory that 
freedom may not stumble and perish in the 
modern world. 
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OF INDIANA 
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Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a speech 
delivered by me before the Abraham 
Lincoln Republican Club, Chicago, Il., 
on February 11, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
put NoNE BuT CONSTITUTIONALISTS ON GUARD 
IN CONGRESS 


There are many reasons why it is a 
pleasure for me to come here, to the capital 
city of the American heartland, and discuss 
the strategy by which Republicans can help 
reestablish constitutional liberty through- 
out our country. 

Most important of all, you love our coun- 
try. Perhaps you do not believe it, but 
patriotism is rapidly going out of style, at 
the centers of power, like Washington, New 
York, and Hollywood. We are told that we 
live in some kind of a new era, and there- 
fore the ideas which our people cherished 
for centuries are out of date, and must be 
replaced by global ideas. 

Patriotism can no longer be taken for 
granted. 

You and I still believe that love of country 
isa good thing. Devotion to their country 
makes men stronger and braver than they 
would be, in their own interest alone. Some 
of the most heroic deeds of fallible human 
beings have been inspired by love of country. 

You and I know that patriotism is not 
out-dated. Love of one’s nation does not 
change when transportation changes from 
horse-power to steam, or from electric power 
to atomic energy. Love of country rests on 
man’s willingness to sacrifice himself for 
others, It arises from generations of mutual 
sacrifice for the land and the people we call 
“our country,” because we are united with 
our fellow countrymen in a common bond of 
beliefs and purposes. 

Sometimes we call ourselves Republicans, 
or conservative Republicans, or Constitution- 
alists. Sometimes we try other means, but 
the strongest bond which unites us is love 
of our country and loyalty to others who love 
it, We insist that patriotism is important. 
We work best with other people who have 
dedicated themselves loyally to our country 
and who could never change their minds 
because of specious arguments that the world 
is somehow more round than it was in the 
days of Columbus. 

The second reason why I am happy to 
speak to you derives from the first. You have 
courage, 

Perhaps you do not realize that, at the cen- 
ters of power, courage is going out of style. 
The vested interests which profit by big 
Spending, internationalism, and global wel- 
fare are powerful. They are ruthless. They 
do not like people who question their an- 
swers. They denounce those who tell the 
American people to look at the bargains 
which are offered them in the name of inter- 
national welfare, and see what the score real- 
lyamounts to. Power seekers remember who 
are their friends and who are their oppo- 
nents. They practice the rule of rewarding 


IN 


one’s friends and punishing one’s enemies. 
They have over $65 billion a year of your 
money, with which to teach people their 
importance, 
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There are men today who do not want to 
be internationalists or collectivists, but who 
do not have the courage to fight so gigantic 
a trust. They will always go along with the 
winning side. It is most important that you 
speak out and tell the waverers that you in- 
tend to hold fast to your ideas, no matter 
how powerful the people who seek to spend 
your money for globalism. 

The third reason why I am glad to be here 
is that you are trying to think. That is most 
unusual. 

Some of our people believe our Constitu- 
tion is outmoded, for the silliest reasons. 
But they are not much more absurd than the 
good people who believe that we can preserve 
the American Constitution, in this world of 
change, demoralization, and hatred, merely 
by solemn appeals to the good old days. 

You believe, and I believe, that our Con- 
stitution is still today the most revolution- 
ary, the most nearly perfect, form of gov- 
ernment which has yet appeared in all his- 
tory. We wish to, and we intend to, live by 
the constitutional compact. But we must 
never imagine, for one moment, that it is any 
simple matter to preserve the grand design 
of our Constitution in a world in which ma- 
terial forces have changed as rapidly and as 
completely as the change from the horse- 
power of 1776 to the nuclear energy of 1956. 

I like the story in the Bible, of Lot’s wife, 
who kept looking over her shoulder to the 
city she had to leave, because she could not 
face the present, accept the fact of change, 
and free her mind of the past. You remem- 
ber her punishment. The Lord turned her 
into a pillar of salt. 

Many of our conservatives remind me of 
Lot’s wife. They will not undertake the 
heavy burden of sorting out the best of the 
past, and adapting it to the present. Such 
people can contirbute nothing to preserving 
our Constitution, for a simple reason. The 
men who hope to destroy our Nation and our 
liberty rely not on force but on guile. They 
hope to delude our minds. They tell us— 
quite truthfully—that changes are necessary 
to cope with a constantly changing world. 
They tell us about their “simple” changes, 
but they never tell us that those “simple” 
changes will undermine all that was gvod 
in our Constitution and our liberty. 

The story of Lot’s wife means. I believe, 
that we cannot rest on the past, like an in- 
fant resting on its mother’s breast, without, 
the need to think or to exert its will. We 
can preserve the past only if we take up the 
challenge of life—to think and to use our 
wills. Thinking is the only way by which 
we can know what is the true gold in the 
past, and refine it from its temporary cir- 
cumstances, so it can be used again and 
again. Using our wills is the only way we 
can resist men with a firm determination to 
destroy our country for their own petty 
gains. 

The collectivists work—much harder than 
wedo. They study, they think, they learn— 
much faster than we do. We would not, if 
we could, imitate their methods of deceit 
and delusion. But we would do well to 
imitate their hard work and their readiness 
to learn. 

You are meeting here to think. You are 
asking how we can use our minds to learn 
what our opponents are doing, why their 
moves are so successful, and where we can 
find equally effective moves for the restora- 
tion of constitutional liberty. 

That is the third reason why I am happy 
to be here today, because you are seeking the 
strategy by which real Republicans can re- 
store constitutional government, 

Many able speakers are discussing this 
question with you. I will take up one aspect 
of the broad question of strategy, because it 
is the one most often neglected: I believe 
the most important single step in restoring 
the supremacy of our Constitution is to elect 
a strong Congress, whose Members are milie 
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tant in thelr determination to restore con- 
stitutional liberty. 

We constantly hear people say that 1956 
will be a year of presidential elections. That 
is not true. It is a year of presidential and 
congressional elections. We must never for- 
get that our vote for Members of Congress 
is at least as important as our vote for Pres- 
ident. In fact, some people believe the vote 
for Congress is more important for the pres- 
ervation of liberty than the presidential vote. 

For years now we have been listening to 
attempts to glorify the Presidency and change 
it into an office never envisioned by the Con- 
stitutional Convention. This was obvious 
under President Franklin Roosevelt, but it 
continued under President Truman and 
President Eisenhower. The President is pic- 
tured as an indispensable man. He is cred- 
ited with sole responsibility for decisions 
and achievements that a superman could not 
make. He is protected against criticism. He 
is surrounded by soldiers and guards, her- 
alded by pomp and circumstance. 

The office is being changed from the Ameri- 
can constitutional office of first citizen of 
the Republic into a European office much 
more like the early Roman Emperors. 

I do not hold our Presidents responsible 
for this transformation. I am not sure they 
realize the change or like what they see. 
This glamorizing of the Presidency is the 
work of that bureaucratic elite which wants 
to rule the United States in the protecting 
shadow of a loved and trusted symbol. 
Kings, emperors, and fuehrers are built up 
by ambitious power seekers who could not 
be elected to office themselves. Our power 
seekers try to make our Chief Executive into 
@& monarch and our sober constitutional ex- 
ecutive branch into a glamorous imperial 


household, in which they will wield the 
hidden powers. 
What becomes of Congress while this 


glamorizing of the Chief Executive is going 
on? We know the answer to that. They 
dare not abolish the Congress. Instead, Con- 
gress is to be given every opportunity to 
make the unimportant decision with a great 
show of conferences and consultations, but 
all really important decisions are to be made 
secretly by the elite in the executive branch. 
This is the essence of the struggle over the 
Bricker amendment. 

You remember the Senate was asked with 
a great show of consultation to pass the For- 
mosa resolution permitting the President to 
decide how to defend Formosa. The reso- 
lution was, of course, meaningless. For the 
short run, the President already had the 
power to support our Armed Forces if they 
were attacked, and, for the long run, Con- 
gress could not delegate its constitutional 
duty to vote on any declaration of war. 
Congress was never told the important facts 
in the story. Did the resolution cover Que- 
moy and Matsu? We do not know. Did it 
mean we should adopt the only possible mili- 
tary strategy and bomb the staging areas of 
the Red Chinese on the mainland if they 
struck against the islands? We do not know. 
Congress was never told. 

But we still have not answered our ques- 
tion, What is the Congress? What is its 
constitutional role? 

We say lightly that Congress “makes the 
laws.” But what does thatmean? It means, 
I think, something quite simple. The ex- 
ecutive branch spends billions of dollars. It 
has millions of employees. It has the power 
of arrest, and its own jails. These jails are 
controlled by the Executive—not by the 
courts. But what Keeps the reign on the Ex- 
excutive? Who is to manage the managers? 

The answer is this—under the Constitu- 
tion, Congress doles out our tax money to 
the executive agencies, and it says that the 
executive branch can use that money if it 
spends the money not for what it likes to do 
but only for those things which the people 
want done. Most of the laws which Con- 
gress passes are concerned with saying what 
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the Government may do and what it may 
not do, with your money. Laws on educa- 
tion or commerce or foreign aid or railroads, 
usually say what Government agencies can 
or cannot spend your money for. In all our 
history, the American people never permitted 
their Government to take their money, ex- 
cept as they spend it for what the people 
wanted done. Since the voters cannot come 
to Washington themselves, and say what 
the Government may do, they send their 
representatives to Washington to act as 
their agents. Congress is the council of 
these agents who represent the opinion of 
the citizens in one district. 

The colonists expressed this demand in 
their insistence on “no taxation without rep- 
resentation.” They meant that if they could 
not send representatives to decide in coun- 
cil how their tax-money was to be spent, 
they would not pay taxes. When the choice 
was forced on them, they were ready to die 
rather than to have their money taken from 
them for purposes they had not chosen. The 
colonists knew—what we forget—that their 
taxes were the fruit of their labor, and any 
government which could spend their earn- 
ings without their consent was imposing a 
species of slavery. 

It is almost impossible for the Americans 
of today, after 175 years of freedom, to be- 
lieve this simple fact. Any government 
which takes our money and spends it for 
anything except what we, the citizens, tell 
them to do, is reestablishing slavery. Any 
executive establishment which belittles or 
bypasses the Congress, which decides for it- 
self what it will spend your money for, is 
reestablishing tyranny. 

If our purpose is to preserve our liberty, it 
is not nearly so important to have a strong 
President as it is to have a strong Congress. 

Congressional elections are a nationwide 
proxy battle. You remember the national 
interest that was aroused recently in the 
proxy battle for control of Montgomery Ward, 
and earlier of the New York Central. When 
important questions are at stake, the ap- 
parently indifferent stockholders suddenly 
care very greatly who are to be their 
managers. 

What are the stakes in the nationwide 
proxy battle which we call the congressional 
elections of 1956? 

I spoke at length in Congress last month 
to call attention to the collapse of American 
foreign policy. 

I would like to remind you, at this point, 
of the frightening danger we face because, 
at one and the same time, the Soviet plotters 
are making fantastic gains in every quarter 
of the globe, while our foreign policymakers 
in the executive branch carry on with your 
money and mine, a vast nationwide propa- 
ganda, that all will be well. The Secretary 
of State says he has brought us to the brink, 
again and again, but by his masterly gym- 
nastics, he has wheeled at just the right 
moment, and avoided going over the edge. 


This picture of the Secretary of State of 
the United States, like the famous king of 
France, leading this country up the hill to 
the brink, and then down again, is supposed 
to reassure us. It is supposed to prove that 
the bureaucratic elite has some mysterious 
wisdom in dealing with the Communists 
which the rest of us do not share. 


To me it is a shocking spectacle to think 
that an American Secretary of State would 
descend to explaining his foreign policy by 
giving a special interview to a magazine 
which has been called an administration 
house organ, and picturing himself as a great 
fellow because he has more gymnastic tricks 
than the leaders of the other side. 

To me such a picture is nauseating. I 
think of the months and years our young 
men spent fighting, half way round the 
world, in the bitter cold, on the slopes of 
mountain crags, because we had a Secretary 
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of State who was so smart he did not need 
to listen to the American people. I remem- 
ber the daily casualty lists from the Korean 
War. I remember the days when I listened, 
at hearings of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee to the stories of brave men who 
spent 1 year, 2 years, nearly 3 years in 
Chinese prison camps, tortured by Chinese 
Communist experts in torture, because we 
had a Secretary of State who said Formosa 
was not important to American security, and 
the Secretary had an advisor named Owen 
Lattimore who said we should let Korea fall, 
but not let it look as if we pushed her. 

You know, and I know, we are not playing 
tic-tac-toe with the leaders in the Kremlin. 
It is life or death for our country. 

While our present Secretary of State says 
he was leading us to the brink, what were 
we really doing to halt the Communist of- 
fensive? I can give you a simple formula. 

There are three kinds of nations in Eu- 
rope—firm anti-Communist nations, soft 
anti-Communist nations, and anti-Commu- 
nist nations which are captive satellites of 
the Communist empire. Our policy is to 
drag our feet in every effort to help the firm 
anti-Communist nations of Europe—Ger- 
many, Spain, Austria, Greece, Turkey. We 
have given vast sums of money and tailored 
our policies to help the soft anti-Communist 
nations like France, Italy, and, if you will, 
Yugoslavia. What did we tell the anti- 
Communist people of the satellites when we 
agreed to accept the status quo in Europe; 
that is, to do nothing? We told them there 
was no more hope for them. At the Geneva 
conferences our Government leaders ap- 
peared in the center of the world spotlight, 
shaking hands with the blo0d-stained lead- 
ers of communism. But that carefully 
stage-managed spectacle of surrender had a 
most sinister effect. The Communists and 
their allies stage-managed the conferences to 
show the firm anti-Communist leaders their 
fight was lost, because America had aban- 
doned them. 

Now let us test our formula on Our Asia 
policy. What do we find? The same three 
policies. We are most kind and gentle to 
soft anti-Communist nations like India and 
Burma. We are harsh and unsympathetic 
to firm anti-Communist nations like Korea, 
which is wrestling with cruel pOstwar infla- 
tion. And our State Department has im- 
posed on free China and free Korea terms 
for military aid which make it impossible for 
the patriots of either nation to free their 
enslaved people and regain their homeland. 
It is as if the French in our Revolutionary 
War had given us military aid, and said we 
could use it to hold Valley Forge but we must 
make no effort to recapture Boston or New 
York or Philadelphia. 

In a series of articles which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor, written by 
Joseph Harsch, we have another story of our 
State Department policy, which is a startling 
contrast to that in Life. 

In the Monitor, Mr. Dulles is credited with 
a policy called disengagement. This is a 
term used by Owen Lattimore to indicate 
that we are to drop anti-Communist nations 
but not,let it look as if we pushed them. 

According to the Monitor, Mr. Dulles has 
disengaged himself from free China by tying 
China up in a mutual aid treaty. He is 
also disengaging himself from the rearma- 
ment of Germany, as he did from Austria. 
He is withdrawing American power from all 
the points on the frontier of freedom where 
we contact the Soviet Union. 

At Geneva we promised not to engage the 
Soviet Union at the center of its power by 
promising not to use the atom bomb. At 
the same time we are disengaging ourselves 
from the periphery of Soviet power by a se- 
ries of planned retirements around the world. 
What then do the Communists have to fear? 
They have stepped up their timetable of 
subversions all over the world. 
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Isn’t it fantastic that our Secretary of 
State should be engaged in a Policy of 
planned retreat to an ever-narrowing circle 
of influence, at the same time that the Soviet 
leaders are planning continuous expansions 
to ever-widening circles of influence Over 
what was the free world? Could our fifth 
column have planned it that way? 

Now, there is a world of difference between 
the Secretary Dulles of Life magazine, con. 
stantly galloping up to the brink, ang the 
Secretary Dulles of the Monitor, constantly 
moving our forces backward as the Soviet 
power advances. But I wonder if the riddle 
can be explained this way. The Christian 
Science Monitor is a paper for the intellecy. 
als. Life magazine is for the crowd, 
Could it be that Mr. Dulles intentionally set 
himself up as a martial figure leading the 
embattled legions of anticommunism to the 
brink, as a way to fool the people, while 
his real policy was revealed to the small 
group of intellectuals working for a great 
collectivist one world, in which we shal 
sink to the level of a despised and looteq 
province? 

Now we can turn back to the problem with 
which we started. How can patriots stop 
this planned retreat? 

I say to you that no President and no one 
in the executive branch can end the power 
of this dual government of the Unite 
States which talks anticommunism but si- 
lently, secretly, carries on a planned retreat 
before the Communist advance. 

Congress alone can save the Republic, be- 
cause Congress has the ultimate power, the 
power of the purse. Congress can tell the 
executive branch it must amputate every 
person and every agency which serves this 
dual government, or Congress will not give 
it your money to spend. 

But we have one more problem. . Congress 
can restrain the executive branch but who 
can make Congress decide to do it, to safe- 
guard America? 

The answer is you, the people. ‘You and 
only you can make Congress cut all collec- 
tivism and one-worldism out of the execu- 
tive branch.- But we are not quite finished 
yet. 

You have no power over Congress here, 
You have ho power over Congress in Wash- 
ington. There is only one place where you 
have influence over Congress. That is in 
your congressional district. 

It was the intention of the Founding 
Fathers that the legislative branch should 
speak for local, not centralized opinion. The 
king and his court spoke for the center. 
The lovers of liberty knew they had to pre- 
serve the interest and influence of every sep- 
arate area of the Nation in policymaking. 

This does not mean at all that the Con- 
gress speaks only for local interests. Quite 
the contrary. It means that every local 
citizen should have a voice in the making 
of national policy. It means national policy 
shall not be made by an elite, as the elite 
proposes. 

I listen to many people who tell me we 
can restore constitutional government only 
if we elect this man or that man for Presi- 
dent. 

Some of them hope to reform the Republi- 
can Party between February and November 
of 1956. Some expect to reform the Demo- 
cratic Party. Some dream of starting a new 
party with a few months work. 

Remember just one fact. You cannot 
elect a President unless you can win over 
about 34 million votes. You can elect 4 
Member of Congress if you can win over & 
few thousand votes. You can elect a Sena- 
tor if you can win over a smail fraction of 
the Presidential vote. 

I say to you that we shall never restore 
the Constitution and make a firm wall of 
resistance to communism, unless we have & 
firm pro-American, anti-Communist Con- 
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ess, But I say further that we shall never 
pave a firm pro-American and anti-Commu- 
gress, until the pro-Americans of 


nist Cong) s ; : 
poth parties are firmly in control of their 
own congressional districts and senatorial 


elections. Every gain we make in congres- 
sional elections counts. When the support- 
ers of the Constitution are actively in con- 
trol in half the congressional districts and 
senatorial elections, the victory is won, 

You do not elect a Representative or a 
Senator on election day. You elect him 
every day in the year before he is elected 
and every day in the year after he is elected, 
and in the following years, until he comes 
up again for reelection. , : 

I say to you that every congressional dis- 
trict, every senatorial election, is important 
to the collectivist one-world pro-Commu- 
nists, for 365 days out of every year. If your 
congressional district, and your senatorial 
district, are not important to you, you have 
lost the war before you begin to fight. 

I wish I could tell you simply that we can 
save the country by electing Republicans to 
Congress. But that is absurd. It is saying 
the Communists are not smart enough to 
porrow the Republican label to elect their 
best men or to seduce weak men oOn-our side 
who cannot go it alone, or want to be on 
the winning side. 

We cannot uphold the Constitution, un- 
less we restore political power enough in 
the hands of constitutionalists. We can do 
that only if we recapture our congressional 
and senatorial districts. If the political 
power which believes in constitutional liber- 
ty, permits itself to grow weaker than the 
political power which is undermining the 
Constitution, then our Constitution will be 
only a memory. 

I give you one slogan for 1956. It is not 
the whole strategy but it is the first step. I 
say to you, “Put none but constitutionalists 
on guard in Congress.” 

If you care about our country, you must 
go into your primary campaign armed with 
knowledge of your district and make sure 
only a true constitutionalist is nominated 
on your ticket. 

Work with your Democratic friends to do 
the same in their primaries. 

Then let the true constitutionalists in 
both parties work together to defeat any 
collectivist on either party. In districts 
where the collectivists are strong enough to 
nominate a leftwinger on both tickets, elect 
the weaker one. There can be no party loy- 
alty which requires that you strengthen your 
party by electing a man indifferent to the 
Constitution because he carries your banner 
to hide his purpose. 

Let us first of all recapture our congres- 
sional districts. Let us make our congres- 
sional districts and then our States into 
political fortresses in which collectivism can- 
not get or keep a foothold. Let these strong 
and vigorous districts send strong and vig- 
orous pro-Americans to Congress and work 
to keep them there. 

Then we shall have an instrument by 
which Congress can once again renew its 
ancient power to stand guard over the earn- 
ings of our people, and bar the ambitious 
in Government from using one dollar of tax 
money for any purposes except those which 
will make our country strong and great. 

Put none but constitutionalists on guard 
in Congress and we shall have no difficulty 
in safeguarding our country against that 
dual government which has been so bril- 
liantly successful in letting our strength 
leak away while the Communists advance. 
_ Put none but constitutionalists on guard 
In Congress, Then the patriots in Congress 
can say as a patriot once said to the gang- 
Sters abroad, “You can have millions for 
defense of our country but you cannot have 
4 penny of our earnings to destroy that lib- 
erty which is the cherished possession of our 
People and the only hope of the world.” 
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A Little Learning 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
wish to include the text of a speech de- 
livered before the University of Mich- 
igan Alumni Club of Washington, D. C., 
at its fourth annual congressional ban- 
quet on Friday, February 24, 1956. The 
speaker, Mr. Richard Lardner Tobin, 
director of public affairs of the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum, director of pub- 
lic relations of the National Citizens for 
Eisenhower, and a member of the class 
of 1932, gave a very thought-inspiring 
speech indeed: 

A LITTLE LEARNING 


Alexander Pope’s admonition in the Essay 
on Criticism tells us that “a little learning 
is a dangerous thing,” and that, having fully 
learned, it sobers us again. I am going to 
suggest to you tonight that the smattering 
of ignorance the great 18th century stylist 
recognized early is by now a near-disaster in 
our electronic 20th century world, and that 
it places an unfair and indeed impossible 
burden on those of us who teach, or try to 
teach, the English language at the university 
and even graduate level. 

A few hours each week, for some 13 years, 
I tried to do this at Columbia University, and 
I found that most of my students were not 
able to spell, though they were esesntially 
“writing” people. God knows what an in- 
structor in Freshman English is up against— 
I don’t want God to tell me. I do know that 
as soon as my students learned to spell they 
all get master’s degrees. And my wife and 
I received a despairing letter from an old 
friend on the English faculty at Dartmouth 
not so long ago which, after reciting his lan- 
guage travail with even the products of pri- 
vate school education, closed with these 
significant words: “‘Dum-de-dum, dum.” 

Since all higher education is based on 
reading and writing, and since public school 
teaching, in mortal combat with TV. radio, 
motion pictures, and comic books, seems to 
be progressively less able to teach these 
fundamentals, perhaps it is unfair of us to 
judge the university faculty too harshly. 
The ability to read and write seem, at least 
to one newspaperman and part-time educa- 
tor, to be slowly decaying through disuse, 
through ignorance of the value of the 
printed word, and through the economics of 
public school education. Perhaps we should 
look at this side of it first. 

One sort of American for whom the cur- 
rent economic boom means very little to- 
night is the man or woman on fixed income 
or in ene of those public professions which, 
in boom times, seem always to lag behind 
reality. Does it pay, for instance. to be a 
schoolteacher nowadays? ‘Help Wanted” 
signs for teachers are going up in almost 
every school district in the United States. 
Indeed, people are leaving teaching jobs 
faster than new teachers are being trained, 
Low pay is the chief reason, but there are 
others. Nonteaching jobs, not requiring an 
expensive education, pay more than a teacher 
is likely to get for a great many years after 
leaving college. 

In New York City, a college graduate 
teacher begins at $3,500. But the average 
driver of a trailer truck in New York earns 
$4,400. In Detroit, a beginning teacher gets 
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$3,800, but the average Detroit carpenter 
makes $4,800, and the average Detroit tool 
and diemaker makes more than $5,000. Un- 
like schoolteachers, toolmakers and car- 
penters are paid while they learn their trades, 
and their formal education seldom if ever 
goes beyond high school, often stopping with 
junior high school. 

Scholarship, more and more, has to be its 
own reward for the American teacher of 1956. 
It may be shocking to hear that the average 
railroad engineer in the United States now 
earns more than the average college profes- 
sor in the United States. The engineer's 
real income has advanced 57 percent during 
the last generation, while the professor's 
real income has dropped 2 percent. 

We shall be faced with 50 percent more 
teenagers than we have in school] today in 
the next 10 years. That means that we shall 
need more than 1% million new teachers in 
the next 10 years, but, at the percent rate, 
colleges will graduate only 800,000 new 
teachers in-the next 10 years, only about 
half the number of new teachers we shall 
need by 1966. Moreover, many of those now 
being graduated as teachers will never 
actually teach, since other fields become 
more and more attractive to someone with 
a college degree and, presumably, higher 
intelligence, 

Extra training, too, pays off less in teaching 
than in almost any other line of work. A 
young man or woman who chose teaching as 
a career in 1948 and spent 6 or 7 years get- 
ting a doctor of philosophy degree finds in 
1956 that the public school system offers at 
most less than $100 a week as a beginning 
teacher, A friend of his who has spent an 
equivalent 7 years—4 in college and 3 on the 
job—can get even a routine civil-service posi- 
tion with the Federal Government at $130 a 
week, In private industry, a 4-year college 
degree and 3 years on the job mean at least 
$150 weekly in any one of scores of profes- 
sions and businesses not involved with teach- 
ing. Even to those who climb to the top of 
their field, there is very little chance, under 
present pay schedules, for ateacher to make 
$10,000 a year or more. 

How does this compare with other profes- 
sions requiring long periods of college and 
postgraduate training? Well, by comparison, 
41 percent of all doctors earn $10,000 or more 
a year and 30 percent of all lawyers earn 
$10,000 or more a year, including those just 
graduated and beginning their professional 
practice. By comparison, fewer than 5 per- 
cent of America’s educators will earn $10,000 
this year. 

More discouraging still American colleges 
last spring graduated about 87,000 teachers, 
which is actually a smaller number than the 
95,000 who left American school systems dur- 
ing that same year. It is a commentary on 
something or other that the average tele- 
phone operator in a small town in the United 
States earned more than the average small- 
town school teacher, 

It’s true that there is a certain amount 
of security in teaching and that there is a 
good deal of satisfaction in it too. The pro- 
fessions of teaching and the ministry always 
have had things in common—they are the 
very definition of “the professions’’—that is 
to say, their work is essentially for the public 
good and does not primarily pay them a su- 
perlative income. Butin a nation whose eco- 
nomic and political systems are geared to 
universal public school education and almost 
total literacy—at least in theory—these facts 
add up to nothing short of incipient disaster. 

In a recent Gallup poll, about 30 percent 
of the adult Americans polled were unable 
to identify at all such names as Beethoven, 
Napoleon, and Shakespeare. Ten percent 
had no idea of who Columbus was, and about 
two-thirds had never heard of Karl Marx, 
Aristotle, Tolstoy, or Raphael. Eight out of 
10 had never heard of Freud, and practically 
no one could identify Rubens. This cul- 
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tural survey included Americans who had 
graduated from grade school, from high 
school, and who had college degrees. Freud 
was described by one woman as the King 
of Egypt. Aristotle was identified by an 
American farmer as an ancient god. An- 
other person said that Shakespeare was the 
founder of the dictionary and _ several 
thought that Shakespeare had had some- 
thing to do with writing but they did not 
know just what. Karl Marx was described 
as a movie comedian, and Rubens was credit- 
ed with discovering shirts. 

In this quiz, the answer did not have to 
be specific—if he or she said that Aristotle 
was a philosopher or that Shakespeare was 
a writer, dramatist, poet, or playwright, or 
that Beethoven was a musician he or she 
was credited with being able to identify the 
name. 

Even in privately endowed education, the 
standards are dropping dangerously, partly 
at least because of poor pay and the bleak 
future that lies ahead of any master nowa- 
days. Latin is no longer required by any 
but a few American universities, and many 
at the Ivy League level will accept a substi- 
vute for Latin as an entrance language re- 
quirement. 

The teaching standards have, of course, 
deteriorated wherever the curriculum has 
become easier. The matter of reading and 
writing simple English, in this era of tele- 
vision, radio, movies, and the automobile, 
has fallen to such poor quality that many 
large American business organizations have 
established remedial clinics, particularly for 
poor spellers and slow readers. 

As even the present quality of public 
school teaching deteriorates, the basic old 
American theory of education for all rapidly 
is turning into education for none. 


Universal -instruction, however fine in 
theory, is beginning to substitute quantity 
for quality. This is particularly sad as more 
and more leisure time becomes available, and 
that leisure time comes more and more to 
mean simply staring endlessly into a badly 
lighted TV set, listening to one inanity or 
brutality after another, less and less ability 
to read and understand the printed word. 
Books are, believe it or not, still for sale, and 
the incredible increase in the number of pa- 
per-bound books now sold each year—some- 
thing in the hundreds of millions, much of 
them, amazingly enough, good, standard 
writing, and not sexy trash. 

The TV set is now an accepted part of the 
American home and in most cases it has 
been there long enough for the novelty to 
have worn off. The TV program will soon 
have to compete, in most areas, for the at- 
tention of the average American, to compete 
with movies, with automobiles, with radio, 
and even with reading. Magazine and news- 
paper circulations are beginning to rise once 
again—always a healthy sign. But tragedy 
lies in the title of a most popular recent book, 
“Why Johnny Can’t Read.” The very popu- 
larity of the titie indicates how badly we 
are being first taught. 

Too many adult Americans have to be- 
come self-taught after: they have left their 
formal schooling with whatever diplomas are 
in their hands. And this is pertinent to any 
discussion of the political issues of the day— 
since it has already attracted the attention 
of the first general conference on education 
ever to be sponsored by the White House. 
This conference discussed teachers’ salaries, 
methods, Federal aid, school buildings, and 
the whole general philosophy of teaching 
everyone at the public expense. 

It is by no means a coincidence, I be- 
lieve, that, as teaching standards have sunk, 
juvenile delinquency has risen—-and it is 
heartening to report here tonight that in 
1955 the FBI report on felonious crime 
among young adults has for once leveled 
off and even fallen in some categories. 
Young lawlessness is a task for all—ask 
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not for whom the bell tolls, it tolls for thee. 
Idiotic educational methods, poorly paid 
teachers, half-day sessions in an old out- 
building simply add to our trouble. 

The years of a man’s life, for example, 
between his 17th and 21st birthdays are crit- 
ical and precious years. 

Too critical and precious to be wasted in 
casual jobs, haphazard training, or educa- 
tion by advertising agency. At any age, 
from first grade beginnings to post-graduate 
self-research, an American deserves the most 
carefully conceived program and skilled lead- 
ership the community can offer. 

Since a major function of education is 
to provide adults with the capacity for self- 
advancement, widened interest and mature 
use of expanding leisure time, the basic 
teaching—the public school educational lad- 
der—must be undeniably strong and capable. 
But it goes deeper than that—intelligent 
voting, intelligent civic life are utterly de- 
pendent on the ability to read a printed 
page and understand it, to communicate 
in writing and speech precisely what we are 
thinking, and to be able to separate the 
demagogue’s dangerous nonsense from the 
truth. And how do we find this elemental 
function taught in our mid-century public 
schools of 1956? 

Here are a few quotations which might 
interest you: 

“I’m a college graduate. My husband is 
a lawyer. Yet our fifth-grade son can’t 
pick up a fifth-grade book and read it 
out loud” (a worried mother at a PTA meet- 
ing in Boston). 

“When I was in second grade, I could read 
better than most of them. Half of them 
don’t even know the alphabet” (from a Los 
Angeles businessman who had interviewed 
11 girls, all high-school graduates, before 
he could find one who could spell or read 
the simplest English). 

“How can I teach Shakespeare? My stu- 
dents’ level is Peter Rabbit (from a college 
professor in Ohio). 

For hundreds of years, reading of the Eng- 
lish language was taught by ear. In this 
phonic system, pupils were made to memo- 
rize the A B C’s, and taught that each letter 
represented a spoken sound in the language. 
To read any word, therefore, a pupil who 
knew his or her A B C’s by sound could lit- 
erally read anything, albeit ever so slowly 
and perhaps humorously. 

The opposite number is teaching to read 
by what is known as the sight method. Un- 
der this modern progressive system, most 
reading courses in the early grades lean heav- 
ily on sight, not sound, Children learn to 
read by recognizing the way the whole word 
looks. They are taught not merely to pro- 
nounce it, but to think about what it means. 
Therefore, a child may take a look at the 
word “house” and say “horse” and not have 
the slightest idea why someone laughs at 
him. And while it is probably true that 
the brightest pupils will actually learn to 
read faster by the sight method than by 
the sound method, it is pure fact, taken 
from many a United States teacher’s un- 
happy experience, that nowadays even star 
pupils can’t spell. 

A star pupil who has been taught by the 
sight method could probab.y give you a good 
definition of a good many words, yet misspell 
most of them. It is hard to believe that 
such simple rules as “i before e except after 
c’’ don’t make their way into far too many 
schools in the middle of the 20th century. 


Of TV and its distractions we are all aware. 
It is a far greater menace than the movies 
ever were because a child had to pay to get 
into a movie, usually, while the TV set is free, 
at least to him. Many parents, even those 
who are well educated and have intellectual 
interests, fail to realize how widely artificial 
entertainment has replaced family reading as 
a pastime. Nothing is better for a child than 
reading out loud tohim. A home where both 
father and mother have a book going most 
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of the time seldom turns out a poor reader 
So, if you're thinking that the moder, 
“sight-reading method” is dispatching a gen. 
eration of illiterates, if you are thinking that 
our school-tax dollars are being hopelesg} 
wasted, perhaps some of the antidote ma 
begin inside your own house. 7 

I hold to the educational theory that jg 
anybody who has made sacrifices, or for whom 
sacrifices have been made, to go to a 200d 
college or university is childish enough not 
to take advantage of his opportunity, the re. 
sponsibility for being a fool is his ang his 
family’s, not the university's. 

Perhaps it is not without pertinence to re. 
port to you here a really amazing statistics 
that came to my desk the other day. I fing 
from a beer-company handout, that almost 
exactly as many people now vote for Miss 
Rheingold each year as took the trouble to 
cast a ballot in our 1954 congressional elec. 
tions. 

So, we have more than the university fac. 
ulties to worry about nCw—we have the 
American electorate, which is to say the very 
system by which we govern. The words of 
George Trevelyan, “Education has produced 
a vast population able to read, but unable to 
distinguish what is worth reading” might be 
altered in 1956 to say: “Education has pro- 
duced a vast population unable to read and 
therefore disinterested in what is worth read- 
ing.” In this atmosphere, a dictator, a dem- 
agogue, or a persuasive television personality 
might succeed in taking us over. 

In the frightful phrase of Schopenhauer, 
“There is no absurdity so palpable but that 
it may be firmly implanted in the human 
head if you only begin to inculcate it before 
the age of 5, by constantly repeating it with 
an air of great solemnity.” In the age of the 
god of advertising and television (and of 
great solemnity during the station breaks) 
we should not hold too accOuntable the uni- 
versity professor so bold as to flunk an extra 
5 percent of his class because it can neither 
read nor write the language of our learning. 

Indeed, a special sort of heaven must be 
reserved directly above Ann Arbor (and other 
cases) for men and women who now must 
teach what was once taught at the grade- 
school level in order to prepare the learner 
with the ability and tools to read and write 
his way to a liberal education. 

I loved the University of Michigan totally 
when I was there—and I knew it at the 
time—and I have never loved a place more, 
nor shall I be able to repay the debt I owe 
Ann Arbor, and I think it is true of most of 
us. For most of us, myself included, were 
likewise taught to read and write, not in the 
grade and high schools we came from, but in 
Angell Hall, University Hall, Newberry Audi- 
torium, or the sub-sub-basement of the Ro- 
mance Language Building. 


Freedom of Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced in Congress a bill (H. R. 4627) 
seeking to ban the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages in interstate commerce. 
Hearings have already been held on the 
bill and I find that about the only serious 
objection to my bill appears to be based 
upon a fear of its possible infringement 
upon the freedom of speech guaranteed 
Americans by our Constitution. 
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Now freedom of speech is certainly a 
cherished and valued liberty that all of 
us would continuously preserve as a 
goodly heritage for ourselves and our 
children. But there is not, and never has 
peen, any freedom of speech transcend- 
ing the moral health and salutary 
climate of our sacred homes and grow- 
ing families. I was quite interested to 
read recently what Blackstone, the great 
architect of English and American juris- 
prudence, had to say about liberty of the 
press, Which is tantamount of course to 
freedom of speech, almost 2 centuries 
ago. He said, in defining what the fore- 
fathers meant by liberty of the press, 
that it did not consist of “laying no pre- 
yious restraints upon publications, and 
not in freedom from censure for crim- 
inal matter when published. Every free 
man has an undoubted right to lay what 
sentiments he pleases before the public; 
put if he publishes what is improper, 
mischievous or illegal, he must take the 
consequences of his own temerity.” In 
other words, says Blackstone, a person’s 


oral or written speech is subject to un-_ 


doubted restriction by the police power 
that exists for the constant protection of 
the moral health of the community, re- 
gardless of that outstanding and con- 
tinuous basic freedom of speech vouch- 
safed to a free people under constitu- 
tional heritage and ancient tradition of 
the past. 

Freedom of speech? Yes. Police 
power regulation, restriction and super- 
vision? Always. The two go together 
under the Constitution. Neither is ex- 
clusive unto itself. This is the American 
way and the constitutional way. Do not 
be deceived or misled by the booze in- 
terests into believing that anyone what- 
soever is trying to destroy the Constitu- 
tion, for we have ‘“‘come to fulfill, not to 
destroy the law.” 





Our Drift Toward World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a speech of 
mine entitled “Our Drift Toward World 
Government,” delivered at the patriotic 
rally under the auspices of For America, 
at New York, February 22, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Drirr TOWARD WoRLD GOVERNMENT 

When the War of Independence was won, 
General Washington resigned his commis- 
Sion, bade his officers farewell, and retired 
to private life at Mount Vernon. Like the 
Roman General Cincinnatus, who returned 
to his plow, Washington left a standard of 
devotion to the Republic which has been 


held high by American military men ever 
since, 

_ Washington was soon called back to pub- 
lic service in the new Government of the 
United States. He saw in civil life the same 
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danger of too much power in a few hands. 
He knew the young Republic must learn to 
watch civilian officials step down at the 
height of their power, and return to private 
life, while other men carried on the work 
they had started. 

Washington announced his decision not to 
accept a third term in words which have 
become immortal. In his Farewell Address 
to the American people, he gave his political 
ideals for the new nation, especially in the 
most hazardous of all decisions, its relation 
with other countries. 

For over 125 years our people followed 
the testament George Washington left us. 
We grew strong and prosperous with each 
passing year. 

WE HAVE SURRENDERED OUR INDEPENDENCE 

ABROAD 


Today we have turned away from Wash- 
ington’s advice. We are deeply enmeshed in 
entangling alliances. We have quit our own, 
to stand on foreign ground. We have sur- 
rendered the decisions of life and death for 
our country, to officials who do not-need to 
ask our approval, and to alien councils where 
the opinions and needs of other nations 
carry more weight than ours. 

This change was not made by amending 
our Constitution. It was made chiefly by our 
foreign policy agencies, in the executive 
branch, under the court interpretations of 
treaty law and executive agreements. You 
remember, Mr. Dulles testified in 1953 that 
the State Department had already entered 
into 10,000 executive agreements under the 
North Atlantic Pact alone. How many agree- 
ments have been made by now, under all 
our pacts, we cannot guess. 


WE HAVE SURRENDERED THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 
PEOPLE 


First, let us review, briefly, the machinery 
of government under which we enjoyed our 
great freedom and progress. The Constitu- 
tion set up a national agency to carry out a 
few responsibilities, mostly those dealing with 
other countries. Executive authority was 
limited to legally established duties, and the 
laws were made by elected representatives 
answerable to the sovereign people. 

Under our Constitution the American peo- 
ple were masters in their own house. 
Government Officials could be removed from 
Office, if necessary, by the following election 
day. When everything was going well, peo- 
ple were indifferent to election contests. 
But when the national security was in- 
volved, the American people could act, 
promptly and decisively, without asking any- 
one’s leave. Our Government was no taller 
than the people, and the sky above us was 
open and clear. 

That is what we mean by constitutional 
liberty. But that is not the governmental 
machinery we have today. We have kept the 
old forms, but we have superimposed new 
layers of government on top of them. It is 
time the American people looked clearly at 
the new governmental machinery which has 
grown up above and around our constitu- 
tional system. 

NATO IS A LITTLE UNITED NATIONS 


Let us look for example at our European 
defense system of NATO. 

I am not going to talk about NATO’s ac- 
complishments in organizing military de- 
fense for the West. General Gruenther 
recently admitted that we still do not have 
enough military power in Western Europe to 
hold back a Soviet attack, though England, 
France, Germany and the other nations of 
Western Europe raised millions of fighting 
forces, in World War I and again in World 
War II. 

I have never believed in the concept of 
regional defense. The Soviet forces are dis- 
posed by one grand strategy. Why should we 
divide our forces? It is folly. I have never 
believed the Soviet leaders intended to at- 
tack Europe. They-have won most of Asia 
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without large-scale war. They do not want 
to take over’ a Western Europe reduced to 
ruins by bombing. I even question whether 
we have not lost more, militarily, by apply- 
ing ourselves with the colonial nations of 
Europe than we gained by NATO’s armed 
forces. When five divisions of NATO troops 
appear in French Africa, to fight against 
Arabs who are asking for liberty, we lose 
military strength from Morocco to Pakistan. 
How much have the Communists gained in 
Asia, because we are allied with the Euro- 
pean colonial powers? For all the billions we 
have spent on NATO, I see no proof that 
we are militarily stronger than we were 7 or 
8 years ago. 

But NATO is also political machinery. 
How much is it a threat to liberty here at 
home? 

THE TWO FACES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


You are gradually beginning to see that 
the United Nations government has two 
faces. The benevolent face is sometimes 
called the “Town-Meeting of the World.” 
There, we are told, the nations of the world 
sit down together, and their spokesmen get 
ulcers instead of starting wars. The other 
face of the United Nations is the world 
sovereignty which is being put together by 
bits and pieces, through the U. N. Secre- 
tariat, the international civil service, the 
various councils, the affiliated agencies, and 
the voluntary agencies which revolve as sa- 
tellites about the U. N. sun. 

You are gradually learning by what skil- 
ful moves we are being led to accept U. N. 
policies instead of American policies on 
foreign affairs, finance, education, medical 
care, labor, and social welfare. You are 
beginning to see how deeply we have en- 
meshed our foreign relations, our economy, 
our political system, our schools, even our 
churches, with policies made somewhere 
far above the American Government. You 
know how decisions made high up in the 
firmament may, by treaty or executive agree- 
ment, bind our Supremre Court judges in 
deciding a case about a private cemetery in 
Iowa. We face the threat that treaties plan- 
ned somewhere above our own Government 
may even put an end to the rights guaran- 
tied by the Bill of Rights. We have already 
deprived our servicemen in foreign coun- 
tries of their constitutional protection 
against arbitrary imprisonment. 

We are just beginning to realize that the 
United Nations constitutes a threat to our 
Constitution and our liberties at home, as 
great as its threat to our independence as 
a nation in foreign affairs. 

THE TWO FACES OF NATO 


Do you know the governing machinery set 
up in NATO? And how it fits, or supersedes, 
our Constitution? 

You will understand what is happening if 
you remember that NATO is a small U. N., 
set up to do everything U. N. does, but for 
one region only. Like U. N., NATO has two 
faces. Its familiar face is represented by the 
military commanders of the Western na- 
tions, under the chairmanship of American 
generals, like Eisenhower or Ridgeway or 
Gruenther, sitting down to plan a joint 
strategy for defense of the West. The second 
face of NATO is like the U. N.’s supergovern- 
ment. Its task is to help manufacture the 
parts of a world government, and condition 
the member nations quietly to give up their 
familiar independence and their unique 
political ideals. Thus the governmental ma- 
chinery of the superstate grows stronger and 
stronger. 

NATO is much more than a military alli- 
ance. Lord Ismay, the Secretary General, 
says, the treaty makes it crystal clear “that 
the member countries believe they belong to 
a community of nations within which co- 
operation should be developed, not only for 
defense, but in all fields.” We now have 
political, economic, welfare, and propaganda 
organs in NATO, above our Government and 
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our Constitution. This supergovernment 
operates far above the Supreme Commander, 
who, for show purposes, is an American. It 
operates far above the American fighting 
men in Europe whom President Truman 
‘made part of NATO's integrated military 
forces. You were told at the time that the 
Supreme Commander wore 2 hats, 1 for 
European forces, 1 for American, but did you 
know both hats were under NATO? But 
such a political community, with govern- 
mental organs, is a sovereignty, a superna- 
tional sovereignty. 

NATO has a permanent executive and an 
international staff. It has a legislative body. 
But they do not represent you or me. They 
represent our executive branch only. Your 
State. Department chooses the people who 
speak for foreign policy in NATO. They re- 
port to the State Department. The Defense 
Department and the Treasury chose some, 
but do not forget the State Department em- 
pire rules our spokesmen overseas. If you 
and I do not like our foreign policies, we the 
people may protest but the vast machinery of 
NATO is moved not at all. We, the people, 
may vote one party out of office and another 
party in, but the vast machinery of NATO is 
in fact changed not at all. 

We cannot even find out what is going on. 
A 5-year report on NATO was compiled in 
November, 1954. When a few days ago, I 
asked for later information, I was told it was 
classified. That means—for executive agen- 
cies only. 

NATO government agencies recommend 
the proper expenditures for Western de- 
fense, and the share of each member na- 
tion therein. They recommend policies on 
taxes, inflation, arms production, and eco- 
nomics. What the recommendations are, 
we in Congress do not know. They are clas- 
sified. 

That is not all. The NATO super govern- 
ment is very much interested in labor, espe- 
cially the movement of immigrants from 
country to country. It has recommended 
that governments facilitate labor mobility 
between their countries. It praised Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Congress for ad- 
mitting 209,000 immigrants in addition to 
quotas, as a means of strengthening the At- 
lantic community. The one worlders believe 
nations have no right to decide who may be 
admitted or denied admittance to their 
country. 

NATO is concerned with rules granting 
work permits to foreigners. It is interested 
in uniform social security for member coun- 
tries. 

NATO has a special consultant studying 
the best way for NATO to encourage cultural 
cooperation between countries. In the old 
days, Americans carried on cultural coopera- 
tion by buying a steamship ticket to Eu- 
rope when they had enough money, or read- 
ing magazines like National Geographic. if 
they did not have much money. But in this 
epoch of cultural spoon-feeding, we must 
have a norde of international agencies work- 
ing for cultural cooperation. Then we have 
a committee of NATO set up to fiind how 
NATO can get in the act by finding if there 
are any gaps in this supervision—and fill- 
ing them. 

NATO is making surveys to find out if you 
are interested in NATO, and if not, why not. 
It has its film programs, its tours for jour- 
nalists, its Caravan of Peace, its NATO news- 
letter and its NATO West Point for train- 
ing and indoctrination of the Armed Forces. 

Politically NATO shows the means by 
which the one world superstate is being as- 
sembled from above through the U. N., and 
horizontally in NATO, SEATO, and the Or- 
ganization of American States. which has 
replaced the Pan American Union and put 
the Monroe Doctrine firmly under the na- 
tions. 

You remember Henry Ford's famous as- 
sembly line, with the chassis coming down 
from the ceiling, and the wheels and fenders 
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coming in from the sides, all flowing to- 
gether smoothly, by remote control, until the 
finished car rolled off the assembly line. 

I do not say for a moment that the gen- 
erals and admirals who are assigned to 
NATQ take part in this carefully planned 
campaign to make us part of one world gov- 
ernment by regional compacts. Quite the 
contrary. They are probably kept so busy 
they have no time to learn about it. 

But some people—probably only a few 
people—in our Government do know about 
it, because they planned it that way. 


ONLY CONGRESS CAN STOP WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Do you seriously believe that, if another 
Korean-type war broke out, we the people, 
or the people’s representatives in Congress, 
would be allowed by NATO or SEATO or U.N. 
to decide on a truly American policy to 
protect ourselves? 

Let me ask you this. Do you like world 
government? Do you wish to lose forever 
the power of the American people and their 
Congress to choose our destiny as a Nation? 

Do you like this governmental super- 
structure above your Constitution, above 
your Congress, your President, and your 
courts, controlling your fighting men, your 
economic life, your immigration, and your 
cultural cooperation with other nations, 
through thousands of agreements we never 
see? Do you really want global social welfare 
programs in place of the American Bill of 
Rights? 

THE PEOPLE MUST FIGHT FOR A NATIONALIST 
CONGRESS 


If you don’t like this drift to world govern- 
ment, just remember one thing. You will 
have to stop it. It will not stop of itself. 
You will have to do something. 

First let me tell you how not to end world 
government. In 1954, out of 100 million eli- 
gible voters, 58 million stayed at home. 
Probably the great majority of those who 
stayed home were constitutionalists. But I 
say to you that those Americans who stay 
home on election day, because they do not 
like the nominees, are helping internation- 
alism. They are the best friends the one- 
worlders have. 

What, then? 

You know no president can solve this prob- 
lem. Every President since 1933 has been 
the captive of the governmental elite. The 
Supreme Court will not do anything. The 
only political power left in this country 
which could stop the drift to world govern- 
ment is the Congress. 

The reason is simple. You, the people, 
can get any kind of a Congress you decide to 
work for. 

If you do nothing, Congress will become 
increasingly a rubber-stamp for one world- 
ism. If you want an American Congress, you 
can get it. 

You will have to tell your political leaders 
in both parties to nominate for Congress 
only those who will put America first. They 
will pay attention to you, if they think you 
mean business. 

Don’t tell me you don't know who your 
political leaders are. Find out. If you pay 
no attention to them, why should they pay 
attention to you? 

Political party leaders, by controlling nom- 
inations, have power over who will draft 
your sons, how much of your money will be 
squandered by the welfare state, whether 
your country is going to remain free. The 
left-wingers, the Communists, and the One- 
Worlders know who are the party leaders. 
How much time is it worth to you to find out 
who they are? 

Tell some one in your party you want no 
one nominated for Congress who does not 
put America first. Tell them international- 
ism, globalism, and one-worldism must go. 
Tell them you, the people, are going to stand 
watch, every day of the year, to make sure 
they put none but constitutionalists on 
guard in Congress. 
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If you do your part the Star-Spangleq Ban. 
ner, instead of waving over a province in a 
one world government, will once again 
proudly wave over the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. 


Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee, at Sigourney, lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, our 
colleague, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KeEravver}, 
when speaking in Sigourney, Iowa, on 
Monday, February 27, made what I con- 
sider to be a very fine speech, which has 
been called to my attention by one of 
my constituents. 

While I am not a supporter of the 
senior Senator from ‘Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER! in his quest for the demo- 
cratic presidential nomination, I have 
the highest personal regard foy him, and 
feel that he is doing a fine public service 
in the way he is presenting issues. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech at Sigourney, Iowa, be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By SENATOR KEFAUVER AT PUBLIC 

RALLY AT SIGOURNEY, Iowa, ON FEBRUARY 

27, 1956 


It is a real privilege to be able to attend 
this meeting tonight. I always like to come 
to Iowa and the great Midwest. 

You know, I have come here to talk to you. 
But it isn’t a one-way street. I benefit 
greatly, in fulfilling the responsibilities 
which I have, from listening to you talk to 
me. 

Right now we in the United States Senate 
are considering the farm bill. We do so in 
a welter of statistics and cost and price in- 
dexes. We do so in a flurry of claims and 
counterclaims. We talk in terms of millions 
and billions, and trends and, I suspect, of 
theory. 

But to really appreciate the farm problem 
in this country, I believe you have to talk to 
the men who know the problem best—be- 
cause they live with it too—farmers such as 
you. 

The other day one of your numbers showed 
be his bank statement of 4 years ago and his 
bank statement of today. 

Four years ago he had 70 cows valued at 
$21,000; 80 to 90 calves and young beef valued 
at $12,000; sows and pigs worth $5,300 and 
tractor and equipment worth $7,500. There- 
fore, his assets amounted to more than 
$46,000 and he showed debts of only $12,500. 

This farmer was good for a bank loan any 
time. He was what the bankers call a good 
risk. 

He is a good farmer, but today. through no 
fault of his own, he is in real trouble. 

His 70 cows are now valued at $7,000; his 
calves have dropped to $6,400; his hogs and 
pigs to $2,800, and his equipment, depre- 
ciated through the years, is carried at $2.500. 
Therefore, his assets now—through no fault 
of his own—are down to $18,700. And bis 
debts have now mounted to $15,000. 

Instead of being a good risk for a bank 
loan, now he’s a bad one. Instead of having 
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sets of more than $48,000 he has assets of 
Jess than $19,000. He will have trouble put- 
ting in this year’s crop. 

And since he’s @ working farmer—a man 
who makes his livelihood from the farm— 
this man is in real trouble if he can’t finance 
this new crop. 

You and I know that when we talk about 
the farm problem, we just multiply this 
man’s situation by thousands of others and 
that is the farm problem. You and I know 
that when we talk about the farm problem 
we're talking about the fact that there has 
been a tremendous silde in the ratio of the 
yalue of what you raise to what you buy. In 
1947 it took the value of 468 bushels of corn 
to buy a two-row cornpicker. But today it 
takes 1,275 bushels. In 1947 it took the value 
of 31 hogs weighnig 200 pounds to buy a 
90-29 belt horsepower tractor. Today it takes 

4, 
’ Therefore, you and I know that the farm 
problem is no myth—it’s a fact which de- 
mands attention now, if we are going to avert 
real trouble throughout our economy. 

You can be sure that my friend whose bank 
statement I mentioned isn’t painiing many 
parns or fences this year. He isn’t buying 
any new appliances. His wife is making do 
with last year’s hat, and the kids are getting 
their shoes resoled once more instead of new 
ones. 

This in turn cuts down the business in 
the retail stores, in the drug stores, and 
among the other corner merchants here in 
Sigourney and in the other Sigourneys across 
the land. When you merchants fail to re- 
order, some workingman, somewhere, en- 
gaged in the production and distribution of 
goods is going to find himself out of a job. 

Therefore, an economy such as ours is 
interrelated. We're allin the same boat. We 
might as well paddle in the same direction. 

The farm bill as recommended by the 
administration or as reported by the Sen- 
ate committee won’t do the job that needs 
doing. Therefore, I want to talk with you 
tonight about a few amendments which I 
hope will be adopted by the Senate and made 
& part of the present farm law. All of 
these I have sponsored, or am supporting 
and they are now on the desks of Senators 
for their consideration. 

In the first place, I am getting sick and 
tired of hearing the Secretary of Agriculture 
moan about the overburdening surpluses 
and blaming all the farmers woes on them. 

An imaginative man—an imaginative ad- 
ministration—would consider the surplus 
not as something to cry about but as some- 
thing to use. 

I want to see it used. 

A while back I announced that I would pro- 
pose a food stamp plan. Under my plan the 
Secretary of Agriculture would make sur- 
plus foods available for distribution when 
requested to do so by a State or political 
Subdivision. Food stamps, issued through 
regular State agencies, would be redeemable 
for foods or the surpluses list at any regular 
stores that participate in the plan. 

Now who would be eligible to receive food 
stamps? 

Any of those who are receiving benefits or 
assistance under the programs of old-age 
assistance, Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. Also eligible would 
be any of those receiving welfare assistance 
from State agencies or who in the opinion 
of those agencies are in need of welfare 
assistance. 

_We calculate that there are about 18 mil- 
lion persons in the United States who would 
qualify for use of the food stamp plan. 

Not only would this help move the sur- 
pluses, but it would do so in a way that 
would improve the health of the Nation. 

After I had mentioned my plans to file 
& food-stamp plan I was accosted by some 
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of those people who have been taken in 
by the slogan “Everything’s booming but 
the guns.” They are the kind of people who 
believe the farmers are living in clover and 
riding in Cadillacs. Everybody knows that 
everyone in the country has plenty to eat, 
they said, and therefore there really isn’t 
anyone to benefit under the plan. 

Well, after listening to these readers of 
the Wall Street Journal, I was visited one day 
in my office in Washington by a very sincere 
young man. 

He introduced himself and said that he 
was one of a group who gives his time in 
the operation of a center for assisting those 
who need a helping hand in Washington. 
He had heard of my food-stamp plan. He 
said that when he read of these “mounting 
surpluses” and “bulging warehouses” they 
tried to get some of the surplus to feed 
hungry people who come to their center. 

They couldn’t. 

He brought along some of the letters that 
they receive daily—grubby, grimey, written 
on torn pieces of paper with pencil. 

They were pitiful. 

“Will you please send me some food for my 
three children and some milk for the baby 
please.” 

“Will you please send me a food order. 
My children haven’t had anything to eat 
all day long and will you send some food 
please because I have five children.” 

“Will you please send me some food. I 
have six children. I will appreciate any- 
thing you can send me. Thank you.” 

He told me about a cute little blond girl, 
who comes by the center every morning to 
get a glass of milk before going to school. 

The fact, my friends, is that while the 
mimeograph machines down at Republican 
National Headquarters a few blocks away 
are running off press releases about “Every- 
thing booming but the guns,” there are chil- 
dren hungry right in the shadow of the 
Capitol dome. 

The food-stamp plan, or food-allotment 
plan if you would rather call it that, would 
move some of that surplus out of the bulg- 
ing warehouses Ezra Taft Benson talks about 
into the stomachs of those people. 

The best thing about it is that we know 
it would work because it has worked. It 
worked wonderfully just prior to the war. 
The reports are on all the library shelves for 
anyone who doubts me. It moved surplus to 
the people who needed it; it improved diets; 
and it helped the farmer’s income. 

In times like these, it’s worth another 
try. 

- this is not the only way the surplus 
ought to be used. This last fall I took a 
trip into the eastern part of the globe. There 
I visited those nations which are part of 
what is called the great neutralist bloc in 
the world. In particular, I spent some time 
in India. I talked with Prime Minister 
Nehru and with other leaders of India. 

I came away convinced that while Nehru 
and the Indian Government aren’t going to 
commit themselves irrevocably to the West, 
neither are they going to commit themselves 
to the Communist nations. 


The reason they are neutralist, I think, 
is because they have just emerged from some 
250 years of domination as a colonial pos- 
session. They are proud now in their new 
freedom. They are not unlike our own 
United States when we became free 180 years 
ago. Like the newly formed United States, 
they are determined to maintain their free- 
dom of action. 

However, they are a key nation in Asia— 
one which has established a democratic gov- 
ernment, one which the other newly awak- 
ened nations in Asia look to for leadership. 

India is an example of a great market 
for much of our surplus foodstuffs. We talk 
about foreign aid, but with just a little as- 
sistance in foreign exchange, India could 
take a third of our wheat surplus. 
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Again, an imaginative Secretary of Agri- 
culture, an imaginative administration, 
would be leaving no stone unturned to move 
this surplus to points of the world where 
it is needed, both in trade and in aid. 

One of the major criticisms that I have 
had of this administration is that it waited 
so often before acting and then only re- 
acted to the Communist bloc. 

For instance, I'll bet that if the Soviets 
shipped a big movement of wheat into India, 
you would see great excitement at the State 
Department and about 3 months later a 
shipment of wheat out of the United States 
into India. 

Let’s act on our own at least once in a 
while—motivated by our own good common 
sense and our own good will. 

Before leaving the subject of the surplus, 
there is one thing that I want to make clear. 
I don’t consider everything in those ware- 
houses as surplus, as does Ezra Benson. I 
happen to be a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. I have, therefore, been 
impressed with the necessity for strategic re- ~ 
serves. I can tell you that large reserves of 
cotton, wheat, and corn are just as import- 
ant strategically to this Nation as reserves 
of oil. Another war, God forbid, would show 
us the importance. I have an amendment 
to the agricultural bill to set aside quantities 
of these commodities as a strategic reserve. 
I hope it will prevail. 

Now there’s another thing that I intend 
to see added to the farm bill on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I want to establish—clearly and unequiv- 
ocally—that we in this country believe in 
the family-type farm, rather than the big 
corporate-type farm, absentee owned and ab- 
sentee controlled. 

We are constantly hearing from Ezra Ben- 
son about the great costs of price supports— 
and how they just add to the surplus. Well, 
I intend to propose that price supports be 
graduated—not according to Ezra’s sliding 
to the bottom, but according to income de- 
rived from the farm. 

I intend to propose that we have 100 per- 
cent price supports from those farms show- 
ing a gross revenue of $7,000 or less; 90 per- 
cent on income between $7,000 and $20,000; 
75 percent up to $50,000. This graduative 
will give the major benefit to the family-type 
farmer instead of the big ones. 

I don’t want to try to oversell this pro- 
posal to you folks. I don’t know how much 
this particular thing will increase your in- 
come this year. But it ought to help—and, 
above all, it will let the Secretary of Agri- 
culture know that we in the United States 
believe in family-type farming and are 
determined to preserve it. 

Ail of this, I am convinced, isn’t enough 
to do to this farm bill that has come out 
of the committee. 

It still doesn’t take care of the livestock 
situation which is so important to you right 
here in Iowa. I have two proposals on that 
which go together, as they say in the song, 
just like the horse and carriage. 

The first gives authority to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to use in the marketing of 
hogs at 200 pounds or less and of livestock 
at 1,000 pounds or less. The plan would 
come into operation whenever the price 
dropped below 90 percent of parity or when- 
ever the annual crop exceeds the average for 
the past 10 years. Whenever that happened 
the Secretary would be authorized to pay 
from $1 to $3 per hundred weight premium 
for hogs or livestock marketed under 200 or 
1,000 pounds. 

The result would be a voluntary reduction 
of production in a way which the farmer 
would get more cash for his animal than if 
he had kept it and fattened it up another 
few hundred pounds. It would tend to pre- 
vent additions to the surplus. 


And now, finally, there is another pro- 
posal which I have been considering. I be- 
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lieve that we've got to adapt a system of 
support on livestock. I have been studying 
methods of accomplishing this and have 
concluded that the only effective way is by 
production payments. 

Those floors should be 90 percent of parity 
or on the basis graduated from full parity 
down outlined in my small-farm plan. If 
established at 90 percent of parity that 
would be in the neighborhood of $19 on hogs 
and $27 on beef cattle. These production 
payments will also be incentive payments 
to bring about the reduction of livestock 
numbers. A man signing up for the produc- 
tion payments will have to cut his produc- 
tion. I am working on the details of how 
much this cut should be. The main thing 
is to get money into this livestock farming 
region and get it here fast. 

You know what that means. Right now 
hogs are selling, I believe at around 53 per- 
cent. If we set the minimum level at 90 
percent, then we would be saying, in very 
rough figures, that the income of hog 
farmers would be increased by around 30 
percent. 

I think that’s the kind of vital assistance 
you need. 

The cost of production payments in this 
instance would be limited by the graduated 
limitations I have already outlined which I 
have proposed be placed on the total sup- 
port granted any individual farmer. In 
other words, there’s a limit to how much an 
individual farmer could receive, so he would 
not be encouraged to overproduce. The cost 
also would be offset by lower consumer food 
costs, for the beef and pork would be moving 
onto the market at its own market level. 

This same type of program has been put 
in effect by the Eisenhower administration 
for woo] and it has long been in effect for 
sugar. Why not try it for livestock? 

One of the most important features of this 
plan is that it will place a floor under the 
farmer's income so that he can get a loan 
on his new crop. Immediately the banker 
will see that your assets nave risen in value. 

Further more, this program certainly can't 
be called a prop for bad management, because 
one of its features is that the payment is 
based on the difference between the average 
market price and the support price. There- 
fore, there’s no incentive for the farmer to 
dump his crop, thereby overloading the mar- 
ket. Instead there is an incentive for him to 
watch the market carefully, sell at the best 
possible price, and thereby have an addi- 
tional premium. 

And so, they say, this is a subsidy. Yes: it 
is—in a way—but what part of the country 
isn’t subsidized in one way or another? The 
shippers and railroads and airlines get a sub- 
sidy. The post office gives a subsidy. Big 
oil is subsidized through tax provisions. 
Private power gets a whopping subsidy 
through rapid amortization provisions. 

This Government has always been willing 
to assist that which it deems to be essential. 
I know of nothing more essential than the 
production of foodstuffs. and the mainte- 
nance of a stable economy on the farms. 

And now one final word. As you know, I 
am campaigning for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in a number off States 
and Iam anxious to see this program adopted 
not next year or the next—but this year. 
Therefore, whenever the point is reached 
where voting is about to begin on amend- 
ments to the farm bill, I will cancel out my 
engagements wherever they may be—here in 
Iowa, or Minnesota, or Wisconsin or New 
Hampshire—to return to Washington. 

I will do my level best on the Senate floor 
to convince my fellow Senators that no mat- 
ter what the Secretary may be telling them, 
there’s a real emergency on the farms and 
bold action is necessary. 

I have seen some of these notices that read: 
“Due to the fact that I am quitting farming, 
I offer for public sale a farm.” 


I don't like the notices, 
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What Is Wrong in the State Department? 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an out- 
standing address by Mr. Bryton Barron, 
entitled “What Is Wrong in the State 
Department?” 

Mr. Barron is eminently qualified to 
speak on this important subject. He 
served for 26 years in the Department. 
It was he who did the research and 
compilation of the Yalta Papers. For 
his zeal in carrying out the wishes of 
Congress, that the papers be published 
in clear, unexpurgated form, he was, in 
effect, dismissed from his position by be- 
ing placed on leave without pay, and 
then forcibly retired. 

Mr. President, I urge with all the sin- 
cerity at my command that members 
of both political parties read this ad- 
dress. It spells out in clear language 
the perversion of free government which 
has come about in the Department of 
State. It points out how a self-elected 
elite has seized the reins of government 
away from the people. 

Above all, it lays bare the hypocrisy, 
the falsehood, the outright duplicity of 
those in whose hands the management 
of our foreign’ policy rests. 

I am informed by the Government 
Printing Office that the address will re- 
quire four pages in the REcorRD, at a cost 
of $320. If it helps to awaken the Mem- 
bers of Congress to the disaster which 
faces us, it will be worth any cost. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

WHAT Is WRONG IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT? 
(An address by Bryton Barron delivered be- 
fore the Abraham Lincoln National Repub- 
lican Club in the grand ballroom of the 

Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on February 

11, 1956) 

We are here to do homage, in some meas- 
ure, to the immortal Abraham Lincoln—to 
the great American who believed “in govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” I wish to speak concerning the 
example he set and the leadership he pro- 
vided in the field of foreign affairs. I do 
this because of my interest and experience 
in that field and because the proper conduct 
of foreign policy has become vital to the 
preservation of our form of government and 
to our very existence as individuals and as 
a nation. 

I will begin by reading to you a page from 
history, in this case page 131 from a book 
entitled “The Department of State: A His- 
tory of Its Organization, Procedure and Per- 
sonnel,” by Prof. Graham H. Stuart, of Stan- 
ford University. I would have you observe 
very carefully what is here recorded hecause 
it indicates how President Lincoln and his 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, dealt 
with the Department of State when they 
came into office in 1861. I would have you 
note the extent of the staff of this Depart- 
ment in the days of Abraham Lincoln; most 
especially would I have you observe how 
Lincoln and Seward dealt with the problem 
of conflicting loyalties in the Department, at 
a time when the Union was threatened with 
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dissolution, as a precedent for action these 
days when so many are quietly working to 
discard the Constitution and to submerge 
these United States in a world goternment, 
Now let me read to you what the historian 
records: 

“Seward * * * made only one inquiry of 
his clerical force—were they loyal to the 
Union or did they favor Secessionists. Every 
one of the latter was dismissed and given 
orders that access to archives and papers 
should be denied them. All others, regard. 
less of party, were kept, and their future, 
they were informed, would be determined by 
their fidelity to their official duties. A care- 
ful check of the personnel of the Department 
after this loyalty purge indicates that quite 
a number of changes occurred. The names 
of clerks of long experience, such as Francis 
Markoe and Edward Stubbs, no longer ap. 
peared; on the other hand, we find George F, 
Baker, Seward’s old friend and biographer, 
as disbursing clerk, and his former towns- 
man, J. C. Derby. was made librarian. The 
new superintendent of statistics, John A, 
Jones, of Illinois, was also a political ap- 
pointee. Of the 8 clerks of the fourth or 
highest class in the Department as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1861, 4 including Robert S. Chew, 
had been carried over and 2 had been pro- 
moted from class 3. The total number of 
clerks now numbered 24 as against 26 in 
1859.” 

The historian notes that no changes were 
made in the organization of the Department 
at that time except for the creation of a tem- 
porary bureau “to take care of political 
prisoners and rebel correspondents.” He 
goes on to quote a comment of an historian 
of the period which can be appreciated in 
view of what has happened in the Depart- 
mentinourtime: “The Department of State 
functioned very effectively during the war 
and reconstruction period, “no duty of the 
Department was ever neglected; no paper eyer 
lost; no state secrets ever betrayed.” 

Hand in hand with the foregoing as a 
precedent on how to make the State Depart- 
ment into a loyal and effective instrument of 
a new administration, I invite your attention 
to another precedent which he set, one which 
testifies to his recognition of the right of 
the people to a full and up-to-date knowledge 
of what is done by this Government in its 
relations with other governments. Here I 
hold before you four volumes entitled “Dip- 
lomatic Correspondence, 1864.’’ These vol- 
umes were part of a series started when Lin- 
coln sent to Congress his first annual mes- 
sage on December 3, 1861 and submitted 
therewith the diplomatic correspondence for 
the year. These volumes which I have here 
cover the year 1864, and the imprint on the 
title page shows that they were published in 
1865, that is, in the foliowing year. It was 
this series (the title was subsequently 
changed to “Foreign Relations of the United 
states” which has been continued down 
through the years and which has provided 
scholars and writers with exact knowledge as 
to what has transpired in the field of foreign 
relations. 


The Yalta papers, which have been the 
subject of so much controversy, were recently 
published as a special volume in the series. 
I have a copy of the volume here. Evidently 
no such questions as have been voiced about 
the Yalta compilation could be raised con- 
cerning the volumes of diplomatic corre- 
spondence compiled in the days of Abraham 
Lincoln, Here I quote from an article in the 
Department of State Bulletin for December 
22, 1952: “John Bassett Moore, as editor of 
the Digest of International Law, had oc- 
casion to examine Department of State rec- 
ords thoroughly, and in an article in the 
Virginia Law Review for June 1937, he stated 
that he could personlly attest to the fact 
that volumes for the Civil War and there- 
after embraced all important diplomatic ex- 
changes.” 

In other words, the papers which Abraham 
Lincoln and his administration gave the 
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american people with respect to foreign af- 
fairs were published promptly, and they were 
n accurate guide as to what had hap- 
iad. If the precedent which Abraham 
Lincoln set in these matters of foreign af- 
fairs were being followed today, if there had 
been & house-cleaning in the State Depart- 
ment in recent years such as Secretary Seward 
instituted in 1861, if the present sprawling 
pureaucracy had been cut to the bone, if 
the publication of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence, which had fallen 17 years in ar- 
rears by 1952, had been promptly brought up 
to date, and if the diplomatic blunders of 
recent years had been fully revealed there 
would be no need for my speaking to you. 

Some of you may not realize how much the 
Department of State has changed since the 
days of Abraham Lincoln. I will speak first 
of its expansion from an office of 24 to a 
pureaucracy of thousands, not that its over- 
staffing is the worst evil in the situation, but 
it is one that can be readily demonstrated. 
Let me read you the following from an an- 
nouncement in a Washington newspaper 
dated January 16, 1956: “Architectural plans 
are now being drawn to complete a $50 mil- 
lion State Department headquarters which 
will occupy 4 city blocks and be the biggest 
office building in the District itself.’ Ac- 
cording to the latest public list, the Depart- 
ment now has offices in some 20 different 
buildings, in addition to those in the struc- 
ture originally erected to house the War De- 
partment. This total does not include the 
space and personnel of the United States In- 
formation Agency, which is corelated to the 
Department of State in its overseas propa- 
ganda activities. According to the latest 
official information obtainable this week from 
the Civil Service Commission, the total per- 
sonnel of the Department, overseas and in 
Washington, is 29,063, of whom 6,935 are in 
the Washington offices. In addition, there 
are 10,500 employed by USIA, of whom 2,249 
are in Washington. 

It is interesting to note that budget esti- 
mates for the current fiscal year showed the 
personnel of the Historical Division of the 
Department, the unit which is charged with 
present-day compilation of diplomatic cor- 
respondence, as being composed of 46 per- 
sons. In other words, this Division, which 
has allowed the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence to fall so many years in ar- 
rears, is twice as big as the entire Department 
in the days of Abraham Lincoln, when the 
publication of the documents proceeded 
promptly and in unexpurgated fashion. 

I do not suggest that the thousands of 
employees in this vast bureaucracy are not 
very busy or that they do not work hard. 
As one who has observed at first hand, I can 
testify that these employees are always very 
busy there. The officers write thousands of 
memoranda to each other and keep their 
secretaries busy typing them, since that pro- 
cedure is so much better than sticking one’s 
head in the other fellow’s door and saying 
itin person. Then they have to spend years 
of man-hours in long conferences to decide 
who is mad at whom. On other occasions 
they spend hours and use reams of paper 
determining the composite of all their wis- 
dom. Then they have ta repeat this essen- 
tial truth to each other many times until 
they have hypnotized themselves into believ- 
ing it. 

Lest I be thought unfair in this, let me 
quote from a United States Senator who 
has studied the situation: “While the im- 
portance of the State Department has in- 
creased, there is every evidence that the 
personnel has been expanded at a much 
greater rate than is necessary. When the 
Department is given a problem to solve 
or @ program to administer, such as the 
Voice of America and the point 4 program, 
the first step seems to be the assembling 
ot a huge planning and administrative staff. 
The Department has a touching faith that, 
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the more men and women it hires, the more 
readily can a problem be solved. It believes 
in intellectual formations in depth. 

“In actual administrative life, however, 
excessive numbers do not have so beneficent 
an effect. Instead, they delay work and 
make it more difficult, for, in order to de- 
velop plans the subordinates have to clear 
matters with one another. Then they must 
start their projects upward through the 
administrative hierachy. At éach level there 
must be consultations, discussion, and mod- 
ification. By this system of horizontal, 
vertical, and traverse clearance and discus- 
sion much time and effort are consumed. 

“The mills of the Department grind stead- 
ily and long but the actual grist is very small. 
The chief energies of the large staff are con- 
sumed communicating with one another. 
A much smaller staff would not be so ad- 
ministratively musclebound. It could ac- 
complish much more in much time and at 
much less expense.” 

The Senator goes on to say: “There is 
much the same degree of overstaffing in the 
overseas branches of the Department of 
State. Staffs are multiplied, the pace is 
leisurely, and useless paperwork abounds, 
in order to create a semblance of business.” 

Let me add that this analysis of bureau- 
cratic overstaffiing and inefficiency in the 
Department which I have just read was made 
by a Democrat, the senior Senator from 
Illinois, in 1952. I trust I have not taken 
unfair advantage of the New Dealers in the 
State Department in quoting Senator 
DovuGias regarding their methods. 

So much for overstaffing and inefficiency. 
Obviously it is a situation to which every 
good businessman and every taxpayer will 
object. Men and women of both parties 
should cooperate to correct it. 

But far more serious is the problem which 
parallels that to which Lincoln and Seward 
addressed themselves when they purged the 
Department of Secessionists in 1861. I refer 
not to Communists alone, for the problem 
is not that simple. I say this despite a first- 
hand knowledge of the influence of Alger 
Hiss and others like him in the Department. 
I could relate incidents to demonstrate the 
power Hiss exercised, or I could pick up this 
Yalta compilation and show how he operated 
at a high level, even though the index of 
the volume, for some strange reason which 
I will let you guess, fails to list many of his 
more significant activities at that fateful con- 
ference. But the Nation must not limit 
itself to the purging of Communists from 
the Department. The same applies to the 
elimination of sexual perverts. In the alarm 
over the presence of Communists and other 
types of security risks in the very heart of 
the Government, many Americans have lost 
sight of the presence in the Department of a 
far more numerous element composed of in- 
dividuals who secretly or otherwise regard 
our Constitution—the Constitution which 
they have sworn to preserve, protect, and 
defend—as having become outmoded. Step 
by step they would edge us into a world 
state and a world government. Some even 
openly urge a surrender of some of our sov- 
ereignty as a nation. Others in the Depart- 
ment urge us to recognize the bloody Red 
regime in China, despite all that happened 
in Korea. I tell you, ladies and gentlemen, 
Lincoln and Seward might more logically 
have retained the Secessionists in the Depart- 
ment in 1861. 

Lincoln and Seward did not make the purge 
on party lines, and the same rule could apply 
today, for I have found Democrats in the 
Department who are as devoted as any Re- 
publicans to the preservation of our Consti- 
tution and our economic way of life. The 


internationalists and the one worlders, the 
giveaway artists and those who are more 
concerned with what foreigners may think 
of us than with the rights of the American 
people, and that dangerous group which feels 
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that America should be governed dy an 
“elite” may be found in either political party, 
but they should not be in the State Depart- 
ment. 

We need a revival of the indignation of a 
few years ago when the American people de- 
manded that the mess in the Department be 
cleaned up. You will recall that in response 
to that demand the Republican platform of 
1952 contained the following pledge: “We 
shall eliminate from the State Department 
and from every Federal office all, wherever 
they may be found, who share responsibility 
for the needless predicaments and perils in 
which we find ourselves.” 

One of the first acts of the new Eisenhower 
administration in 1953 was to take steps to 
remove from office a certain few of the offi- 
cials who had been the subject of unfavor- 
able comment. There were, however, no 
sweeping changes of personnel, such as the 
American people had been led to expect. 
This is not a mere statement of opinion on 
my part. Secretary of State Dulles himself 
stated in an address in Columbia, S. C., on 
June 6, 1955, “I felt that that approach (i. e., 
sweeping changes in personnel) would have 
been a grave mistake.” In some quarters 
there was a hesitation because of the feeling 
that newly appointed persons could not pro- 
vide the background of knowledge and tech- 
nical training which were required to carry 
on the work. Actually, of course, many of 
the so-called experts in the Department have 
no real claim to being regarded as such. I 
base this conclusion on a careful survey made 
by Professor McCamy of Wisconsin and pub- 
lished by him in his book entitled “The Ad- 
ministration of American Foreign Affairs.” 
Professor McCamy found that in 1948 “77 
percent of the officials in positions of influ- 
ence * * * had worked in this Department 
less than 5 years.” 

How this failure to effect sweeping changes 
in the departmental personnel has worked 
out can be demonstrated by a simple com- 
parison of the Department’s telephone di- 
rectory listings for November 1952 with, say, 
those in the telephone directory for October 
1955. In the Historical Division, for ex- 
ample, we find in 1952 that G. Bernard Noble 
was chief, Wm. M. Franklin was assistant 
chief, Ernest R. Perkins was assistant chief 
and editor of Foreign Relations, G. M. Rich- 
ardson Dougall was Assistant Chief in Charge 
of Foreign Policy Studies, and so on down 
the line. In the 1955 directory we find the 
same men in the same positions. 

The effects of this situation were indicated 
in an article in Newsweek for November l, 
1954 entitled “The Behind Scenes Struggle 
Over Yalta Papers—What To Censor and 
What Not To Censor?” The article began 
by stating that in March 1950, G. Bernard 
Noble, then as now Chief of the Division of 
Historical Policy Research, sent a memoran- 
dum to the then Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson on the subject of the Yalta papers. 
According to the magazine, Noble advised 
against publication of the Yalta documents 
on the grounds that this would “embarrass” 
the officials of the Democratic administration 
and would lead to demands for publication 
of the minutes of other conferences. The 
magazine also noted as another reason for 
the slowness of work on the publication of 
the wartime records the “continued reluc- 
tance at the working level within the State 
Department itself to publication of the docu- 
ments. Many Republicans attribute this de- 
laying action to officials brought in during 
the Truman administration and retained in 
the Department.” 

I do not suggest, of course, that it was 
only in the Historical Division that there 
were no sweeping changes with the advent 
of the new Republican administration. On 
the contrary, in fact, if you were to look at 
the roster of the Department’s Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs you would 
find still high on the list several officials 
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who served under Alger Hiss and in close 
association with him. 

The new administration even proceeded 
to give promotions and attractive posts to 
men who had been closely identified with the 
policies of the Acheson regime and with the 
tragic blunders of the past. A case in point 
was that of Charles Bohlen who was made 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union despite his 
defense of what transpired at Yalta, which 
Conference he attended as an adviser. You 
doubtless read about the debate in the Sen- 
ate over his confirmation as Ambassador. 
I will, therefore, not dwell on the matter at 
this time. 

The recent nomination of Robert R. Bowie, 
chief of the Department’s policy-planning 
staff, to the title and rank of Assistant Sec- 
retary, parallels in many respects the Bohlen 
case. Here I quote from Human Events for 
January 28, 1956: “Bowie apparently eschews 
public statements or speeches; but colleagues 
say that in private conversations, even at 
social affairs, he makes no bones of his feel- 
ing that Red China must be recognized and 
admitted to the community of nations; that 
Nehru and his stooge, Krishna Menon, are 
pretty good guys although slightly misled 
at times; that the United Nations is some- 
thing sacrosanct which should not be criti- 
cized in any way.” 

In reporting on an important meeting 
which Secretary Dulles attended the other 
day, the newspapers added that he was ac- 
companied by “his expert on Near Eastern 
affairs, Francis Russell.” Some of you may 
remember the latter official as the head of 
the Department’s propaganda mill under 
Secretary Acheson, who headed for the storm 
cellar when he saw Republican victory com- 
ing in 1952 and was assigned to Tel Aviv 
as his first post abroad in October of that 
year. Now, evidently on the basis of that 
one brief assignment, this propagandist is 
an expert on a vast troubled political area. 
Lest you may have forgotten how the De- 
partment’s publicity program operated under 
Francis Russell and Dean Acheson, let me 
quote from an analysis by Felix Morley, for- 
mer editor of the Washington Post: “It is 
a@ one-way four-lane highway of adminis- 
tration propaganda, designed to make the 
American public believe that whatever the 
Department of State decides, no matter how 
wasteful and contradictory, is in the interest 
of the general welfare. 

“Although it claims to believe in two-way 
traffic the Department of State does not 
furnish for domestic information any criti- 
cism whatsoever of its shifting policies. 
Wholly unimportant speeches by minor bu- 
reaucrats are reprinted as documentary ma- 
terial in the weekly Department of State 
Bulletin. Defensive pamphlets, books, and 
reports pour forth from its Division of Pub- 
lications. Lectures, editors, and corespond- 
ents are frequently called together, enter- 
tained and briefed on what they should say 
in support of departmental policies.” 


The first indication which the American 
public received that the housecleaning in 
the State Department was not proceeding 
as expected under the new administration 
came when Scott McLeod, the new director 
of personnel and security matters, spoke to 
the American Legion Convention at Topeka, 
Kans., in August 1953. Mr. McLeod told 
of the difficulty of placing Eisenhower fol- 
lowers in responsible positions in the De- 
partment of State. He pointed out the 
fundamental fact that policies which orig- 
inated at the top must be implemented at 
the lower working levels and by the hold- 
over personnel often not sympathetic to 
the Republican point of view. He com- 
mented that until the hold-over officials 
are reeducated or replaced with proper per- 
sonnel the progress made was sometimes 
very slow. He also told of the position he 
had taken with respect to opposing the 
employment or retention of Socialists in 
the Department. 
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The Secretary in a press conference a 
few days thereafter was asked if Socialists 
were proper employees of the Department 
of State. Mr. Dulles’ reply (and this should 
be noted carefully) was that he had not 
become sufficiently familiar with the So- 
cialist platform to know whether it con- 
tained anything which was incompatible 
with the type of foreign policy we are 
carrying out. 

The failure to effect a housecleaning was 
the subject of a series of articles by Edward 
B. Simmons in the Standard-Times, of New 
Bedford, Mass., in November 1953, from 
which I quote: 

“If public opinion had wielded the broom 
after the Truman administration was voted 
out, no department of the Federal Govern- 
ment would have been given a more thor- 
ough housecleaning than the Department 
of State. Since the Eisenhower administra- 
tion took over, no department has had less. 

“It is generally conceded here that former 
Secretary of State Acheson did one job con- 
summately well. He created a State De- 
partment in his own image, especially as 
regards top personnel. A source of amaze- 
ment, therefore, in view of the promised 
clean-up after Acheson, has been the reten- 
tion of a powerful nucleus of the men Ache- 
son trained and whose response to his pol- 
icies brought them promotion in policy posi- 
tions. They are not cracking the whip, but 
they are developing policies and putting 
their men into key posts. They are in a 
position, moreover, to intercept anything 
intended for the new Secretary (and the 
small group he brought with him) from the 
many lesser lights who resisted Acheson’s 
domination at the risk of their careers. 

“Of the 18 appointive top assistants to 
Dulles, 12 are career Officials. Not one of the 
12 is on public record against policies of 
Acheson, nor did they incur exile or demo- 
tion under the previous administration for 
opposing those policies within Department 
councils. 

“Some of the promotions given Acheson 
holdovers can only be attributed to the con- 
tinuing power of this group. A case in point 
is the high post given Robert J. Ryan to be 
head of the Division of Foreign Service Per- 
sonnel. Ryan as one of the officials who 
came under fire when the McCarthy com- 
mittee investigated stripping of personnel 
files to protect favorites. Ryan was recog- 
nized as such a confidant of Acheson’s that 
when the latter left the Department, Ryan 
was picked to head the goodbye ceremony. 

““Mr. Secretary,’ Ryan said to his outgoing 
boss, ‘the employees of the Department and 
the Foreign Service are very proud of your 
many outstanding achievements. Your high 
sense of duty, your statesmanship, your 
courage, your patience, and your fortitude 
have been an inspiration to all of us. You, 
sir, are a true public servant. As you take 
leave may we express to you our sincere 
thanks and appreciation for your leadership 
and support.’” 

When such views are expressed by a person- 
nel officer who was subsequently promoted by 
this administration, it is not surprising that 
conservative employees in the Department 
have not fared well. I might add that it 
was the office in which that Acheson admirer 
worked that has served as a cat’s paw for the 
holdovers, who have used it to press attacks 
on individuals who have shown any measure 
of independence and integrity. 

Those who have never lived and worked in 
a bureaucracy, like the State Department, 
may find it difficult to comprehend the ter- 
rific and insistent pressures which such an 
organization can exercise on its members, 
on Officers as well as on rank and file. I well 
recall the case of one earnest though inex- 
perienced newcomer who placed on his desk 
soon after he came into the Department this 
slogan in Latin: “Don’t let the bastards 
grind you down.”” Some months later a new 
motto appeared on the wall of his reception 
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room, one which exhorted everyone to sup- 
port the team. Within 2 years that Officia} 
was quoted in the newspapers as having 
testified before a congressional committee 
to the effect that he could conceive of 
situation in which he would appoint a Com. 
munist. 

There was another middle Westerner, a 
banker who was brought into the Department 
early in the new administration and from 
whom much was expected. Yet within & few 
weeks this same official was out making 
speeches praising the New Dealers under him, 

Another successful businessman was given 
the important task of reorganizing the De. 
partment. I suspect that he found himself 
blocked at every turn, for he did not remain 
long and left, I presume, a sadder and wiser 
man. If he and others on the new team 
had not been so few in numbers they might 
not have been so quickly boxed in; vigorous 
support from above for a house cleaning 
would also have helped. 

How these pressures operate down the 
line with the average employee is more 
clearly demonstrated by a conference which 
was held in the office of the chief of my 
Division in June 1953, with all members 
of the staff in attendance. There, in the 
presence of the Division Chief, a higher off- 
cial, himself an outspoken admirer of Dean 
Acheson, told the members of the staff in 
no uncertain terms that there must be no 
further criticism expressed of the Division 
Chief. He followed this up by stating that 
any employee who thereafter daréd to criti- 
cize the Division Chief would be subject to 
demerit and such demerits would be consid- 
ered in any reduction of force. 

And how these pressures may be applied 
in case of an individual has been graph- 
ically described by my associate, Donald 
Dozer, in a published statement which read 
in part as follows: “Of the records of the 
12 wartime international conferences in 
which Roosevelt participated, the only papers 
which have yet been made available are the 
Yalta papers. But when the compiler of 
these records, Mr. Barron, submitted his 
compilation for review to the carry-over offi- 
cials of the Historical Division in mid-1954, 
he was subjected to grueling brain-washing 
sessions as they tried to secure his consent 
to the deletion of important documents. 
Sometimes he carried the point only by 
threatening to appeal over their heads to 
higher authorities of the Department. As 
a result of changes and deletions in which 
he did not concur and the restrictions on 
his research, the compilation became, as he 
pointed out in a memorandum to Assistant 
Secretary McCardle in December 1954 a dis- 
torted, incomplete, badly expurgated com- 
pilation which tends to shield the previous 
administration and mislead the American 
people and cannot fail to bring criticism 
on the Department from competent his- 
torians and students of public affairs. 

It was in 1953 that Dr. Dozer was officially 
assigned to the compilation of papers of 
the Cairo-Teheran conferences of 1943 and 
I to the compiling of those of Yalta. We 
would have been derelict in our duty if we 
had not pressed for prompt completion of 
these projects, particularly since the United 
States Congress had requested that the work 
be done and the Department had promised 
to do it. Nevertheless we were subjected to 
constant harassment in the Department. 
On the basis of flimsy charges, Dr. Dozer 
was dismissed from his job, reinstated by 
order of the Civil Service Commission and 
then dismissed again. His second appeal to 
the Commission is still pending. I was not 
dismissed but I was forced to accept pre- 
mature retirement and put on leave without 
pay for several months although no specific 
findings against me were ever given. As in- 
dividuals we were fighting for a principle, 
for the right of the people to know the facts 
about their Government. 
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1956 
e of you may have expected me on this 
n to indicate the nature of the sup- 
ers. This I cannot do because 
the material is still labeled “secret”, even 
though much of the file was probably known 
to the Communists before they left Yalta. 
All too often the security restriction on such 

apers is retained today only to prevent the 
plunders of certain officials from becoming 
known. AS I understand it, the Department 
must authorize me to do so before I could 
discuss the content of secret papers even be- 
fore @ Congressional investigating commit- 
tee. You may be sure that I will cooperate 
to the fullest extent if permitted. The De- 
artment, on the other hand, is reported to 
have exerted pressure to prevent the investi- 
sation from coming to a head. The bureau- 
crats cannot deny the fact that they have 
failed to produce the conference papers as 
romised. In the case of Yalta it cannot 
be truthfully denied by them that certain 
documents .were also censored and others 
suppressed, that files were not made avail- 
able to me, and that some documents already 
in the public domain were reprinted while 
others which might have put the self- 
anointed “elite” in a bad light were care- 
fully omitted from the compilation. Should 
any attempt be made to contraveyt what I 
have just said, I will certainly ask that sworn 
testimony be taken. 

Before I leave this matter of the pressures 
which the Department exerts on its em- 
ployees, let me just repeat one little quip 
which I heard recently: One employee com- 
mented to another, “Mr. X displays con- 
siderable courage and moral integrity.” 

Thereupon the second employee replied, 
“He must have another job lined up else- 
where.” 

One of the really distressing manifesta- 
tions of our times is the extent to which 
thinking Americans, even Members of Con- 
gress, are dependent upon scraps of informa- 
tion for their interpretation and understand- 
ing of what is transpiring in many areas of 
our national and international life. Time 
and again I find commentators, writers, and 
friends basing their thinking on bits and 
pieces which bureaucrats have occasionally 
let slip. Sometimes the public is denied any 
information at all on a matter; at other 
times what is given out is a slanted version 
that is completely misleading. I find peo- 
ple starved for the facts, for specific, defi- 
nite, reliable data. I tell you, ladies and 
gentlemen, such a state of affairs is all wrong. 
It is a denial of the right of the people to 
It leaves our 
citizenry at the mercy of the so-called elite. 
It breeds suspicion, distrust, bigotry. The 
American people should put a stop to this; 
they should assert their right to know the 
truth and the whole truth. 

Just to show you how the State Depart- 
ment operates in this connection, I will in 
the limited time available give you a few 
examples. 

One illustration of this can readily be given 
out of my own personal experience. You will 
recall that a few minutes ago I read to you 
astatement by Donald Dozer quoting me as 
describing the Yalta compilation as ‘‘a dis- 
torted, incomplete, badly expurgated com- 
pilation.” Let me add to this the fact that 
at the outset of the work on that compila- 
ton and for many months thereafter I had 
complete responsibility for the collection of 
the papers—that is, until the matter was 
taken out of my hands by holdover officials 
because of my refusal to concur in the sup- 
Pression of certain papers. On March 19, 
1955, there appeared in the newspapers a 
Story which purported to quote the ‘State 
Department officials who compiled the Yalta 
Papers’ and which tended to give the public 
the impression that all concerned regarded 
the compilation as a scholarly product. The 
Officials quoted were indicated as “officials 
who worked on the Yalta project for years.” 
I was, of course, the ene official who worked 
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on the Yalta project for years, but I was not 
interviewed on the subject and the views 
expressed were not my views. It was, indeed, 
a strange commentary on the candor of State 
Department officials and on the reliability of 
a great news service that such a misleading 
yarn should have been published. 

Sometimes the newspapermen themselves 
grow impatient with the Department and say 
what they think about its propaganda. A 
case in point is an article by James Reston, 
special correspondent for the New York 
Times, in that newspaper for September 16, 
1955. Because Mr. Reston is a correspondent 
of established reputation and because his 
comments depict the evil of which I speak, 
I will quote from his dispatch at length, as 
follows: ‘‘There has been a growing tend- 
ency in Washington since the war for the 
Government to put out not what it knows 
to be true, but what it wants the people to 
believe is true. 

“This has been increasingly apparent in 
the field of foreign affairs, where professional 
diplomats too often appear in the role of 
amateur propagandists, and yesterday’s an- 
nouncement by the State Department on 
Chancellor Adenauer’s visit to Moscow is a 
good case in point. 

“The State Department characterized the 
establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the West Ger- 
man Federal Republic as a victory for the 
policies of the West. In a long, formal state- 
ment drafted by Jacob D. Beam, Director 
of the Office of Eastern European Affairs, and 
Deputy Under Secretary of State Robert D. 
Murphy, and approved by Acting Secretary 
of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., the Department 
sought to give the impression that it was 
pleased with the results of the Adenauer 
mission, that this marked the end of Mos- 
cow’s bankrupt policies toward Germany, 
and that it indicated the weakness of the 
Communist regime in East Germany. 

“This statement bore almost no resem- 
blance to the analysis of the Moscow-Bonn 
talks cabled tc the State Department by the 
United States Embassy in Moscow. It served 
a useful propaganda purpose in West Ger- 
many by backing up the German Chancellor, 
but it gave the American public a wholly 
inaccurate impression of what the State De- 
partment really felt and thought about the 
renewal of diplomatic relations between 
Bonn and Moscow. 


“The State Department was being criti- 
cized in embassies today for putting out a 
statement it was under no obligation to 
issue; for pretending that it knew all along 
that Chancellor Adenauer was going to 
establish diplomatic relations with the Rus- 
sians, when it did not; for claiming victories 
which its own top officials doubted; and for 
putting out a carefully written official state- 
ment under the guise of remarks by a spokes- 
man. 

“This sort of thing,” comments Mr. Reston, 
“has been going on for quite a while. Offi- 
cials have great power to produce news. 
They have become increasingly aware of this 
and there is now a tendency, more marked 
than in the past, to use this power as an in- 
strument of their own diplomacy and prop- 
aganda.” 

Sometimes matters of extreme importance 
are long withheld from the American people. 
A case in point is the secret atomic agree- 
ment concluded by Roosevelt and Churchill 
at Quebec in 1943. Speaking on the floor of 
the Senate on April 21, 1954 Senator Bricker 
of Ohio remarked: “At long last the Ameri- 
can people know the terms of this agree- 
ment.” But he added, “They did not re- 
ceive this information from their own govern- 
ment. It came to them by way of a debate 
in the British House of Commons. I can 


think of no incident in recent years that re- 
veals so great a contempt for the people’s 
right to know what their own government 
has done and is doing.” 
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As I have already indicated, this compila- 
tion of the Yalta papers which I have here 
is another example of the fact that the Amer- 
ican people cannot trust what the State 
Department gives them. On this point, Edi- 
tor Buckley of the new National Review 
reaches the following obvious conclusion: 
“Nor does the compilation pretend to give a 
complete picture of relevant Yalta docu- 
ments, public and nonpublic; else the com- 
pilers would not have left out Roosevelt’s re- 
port before a joint session of Congress in 
which, among other things, he told Con- 
gress, a few short days after offering Stalin 
crucial concessions in Manchuria, China, and 
the Kurile Islands, that the Far East had 
not even been discussed at Yalta.” The 
magazine adds, “The evidence mounts that 
the State Department has edited this com- 
pilation in loving memory of Franklin Dela- 
no Roosevelt.” How right you are, Mr. 
Buckley. 

I would suggest one caution in your think- 
ing, and this applies especially to those of 
you who are businessmen or women. Do not 
make the mistake of thinking of the State 
Department as an organization which you 
would run as you would your own business. 
Recognize the world-wide scope of the De- 
partment and the infinite variety of matters 
handled by it; consider the foreign influ- 
ences brought to bear on it; above all, rec- 
ognize the need for experts in many fields 
and the dependence of men at the top on 
such experts. Realize, as Secretary Hull 
once said, that most foreign policy is at the 
desk level, that is, by those experts, who, 
taken as a group, make up what we term the 
bureaucracy. In all your thinking about the 
Department, keep the importance of that 
bureaucracy in mind. Only thus can you 
understand why it is said of an institution 
dominated by such a bureaucracy, as it used 
to be said of China, that it swallows up all 
invaders but is conquered by none. 

In such an atmosphere the influence of 
a single individual, be he even the Secretary 
of State himself, is not always as freely 
exercised as is sometimes supposed. 

Do not, I urge you, minimize the power 
of the bureaucracy in the State Department. 
In my 26 years there I recall only one occa- 
sion in which the elite were deterred by 
any great concern over public opinion. That 
was in late 1949 when Secretary Acheson 
and Ambassador Jessup were stopped on the 
verge of recognizing Communist China. 
Today that point of view is being pressed 
forward again. I saw that same elite trade 
upon the good name of Cordell Hull and, 
with Alger Hiss as one of its leaders, engage 
in the greatest selling campaign of our his- 
tory, the campaign of the early 1940’s in 
which the American people were sold on 
the idea of our entry into the United Na- 
tions. In recent years I have seen the De- 
partment help defeat the Bricker amend- 
men even though almost two-thirds of the 
Members of the United States Senate fa- 
vored it. I have seen public funds used 
to entertain and court those elements and 
persons whose support was sought by the 
bureaucrats. The most insidious of all has 
been the use of public funds and personnel 
in the Department for undercover attacks 
on elected representatives of the American 
people. A recent demonstration of the de- 
fiance by the Department of the will of 
Congress has been the nonpublication of 
the records of wartime diplomacy. Although 
the Senate Appropriations Committee in 1953 
requested the Department to allocate funds 
for the publication of those records, which 
the Department said in May 1953 it could 
have ready for publication in a year, and 
although the Senate committee in 1954 re- 
quested that the work be continued “aggres- 
sively and in unexpurgated form,” and rec- 
ommended the necessary funds which the 
Congress ultimately voted; nevertheless, to 
this day, none of the special documentation 
requested by the Senate, with the single 
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exception of the Yalta papers, has been pub- 
lished, despite the lapse of almost 3 years. 

No wonder that Senator BriIpGEs, on hear- 
ing the charges made by Dr. Dozer, imme- 
diately requested a congressional investi- 
gation, adding, “The gravity of this matter 
strikes at the very integrity of the oper- 
ation of certain functions in one of our most 
important departments, and if the charges 
are true, indicates a deliberate attempt to 
thwart the will of Congress.” 

It was for such reasons as the foregoing 
that I recently made the statement that ofii- 
cials who block fulfillment of promises made 
to the people, who play favorites with the 
public press, who deceive the public by sup- 
pressing certain documents, or who come 
out with comments which reflect slanted 
history and massive hindsight, not only 
themselves embarrass the Department, they 
impede the operation of constitutional gov- 
ernment. I emphasize that we must not 
lose sight of the fact that for a decade our 
diplomatic experts have steadily been losing 
ground for us in the cold war, despite the 
squandering abroad of billions of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money, and that in the shoot- 
ing war in Korea “the State Department 
crowd,” as our military leaders bitterly re- 
ported, would not let us win. Operating be- 
hind a curtain of regulations which conceals 
its workings and protects this bureaucratic 
empire, the State Department, as I have said, 
is now almost beyond the reach of the Con- 
gress and the people. Unlike other depart- 
ments, it does not have to submit an annual 
report; neither can it be required to show 
important papers to Congress. The State De- 
partment, I repeat, is no longer a mere Gov- 
ernment bureau; it has become a free-wheel- 
ing, almost independent branch of Govern- 
ment, a petty sovereign state, far closer in 
spirit to chancellories abroad than to the 
grass roots of America. 

Such trends as I have observed in the State 
Department, duplicated in some measure 
elsewhere in our national life, leave many 
Americans in a pessimistic mood. I nete, 
for example, that columnist George Soko:sky 
concluded his comments for February 1 as 
follows: “And that brings us back to our 
national debt and a great many mistakes 
that were made over the past 20 years, by a 
bureaucracy that really governed us for the 
first time in our history. We accepted their 
rule because it is more convenient to obey 
than to be a dissenter. Besides, dissenters 
have bad names; they are not pleasant peo- 
ple. So we as a Nation let a flock of bureau- 
crats take hold of us and govern us. They 
told us what todo. Now we need to straight- 
en things out, and we cannot because historic 
errors once made move rapidly and fix them- 
selves so rigidly that only wars and revolu- 
tions can change them. So we have to live 
in this new world or not live at all.” 

How can the Nation correct this situa- 
tion? No one can claim omniscience in the 
matter; I can only offer such suggestions as 
seem appropriate to me on the basis of 26 
years’ experience in the Department. On 
some of these points the precedents set by 
Abraham Lincoln serve as a guide. Here are 
four suggestions: 

1. Cut the staff of the Department down 
to more manageable proportions (probably 
not to exceed by 100 times the size of the 
staff in the days of Lincoln and Seward); 

2. Break up the New Deal, pro-Communist 
elite by removing all who, by the record, are 
not wholeheartedly devoted to the retention 
of American sovereignty and the American 
way of life (using Seward's purge of Seces- 
sionists as the precedent) ; 

3. Recognize from experience that new of- 
ficials, when only a handful in number, can 
easily be surrounded by holdover elements, 
and therefore make it a rule that an average 
of not less than one position in every 10, in- 
cluding half the positions of policy advisers 
and top administrators, shall be filled at 
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every change of the national administration 
with new appointees who refiect the will of 
the people; and 

4. Put a stop to State Department propa- 
ganda, and follow the lead of Abraham Lin- 
coln in the prompt publication of diplo- 
matic correspondence, with this activity sub- 
ject to review by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. i 

Unless we adopt some such program as 
this and break the hold which the self- 
anoited elite have on the conduct of our 
foreign affairs, then “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people’ may 
perish from America. 


Testimony of Senator Flanders Before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
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Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the testi- 
mony which I gave before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament yester- 
day. My reason for making the request 
is that I already have had a large num- 
ber of requests for the testimony, and I 
think it will be useful for the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate as well. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF SENATOR RALPH E. FLANDERS 

BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

DISARMAMENT 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if this were 
to be a published book, as a foreword I 
might well use a quotation from the works 
of the great American strategist and philos- 
opher, Admiral Mahan, who said: “The pur- 
pose of military power is to proVide time 
for moral ideas to take root.” 

The objective of our moral ideas protected 
by military power, is complete, universal, 
and controlled disarmament. 

To achiéve this objective our military 
stength must be great, and must include 
the use of atomic weapons. 

The use of these weapons must be regu- 
larized, in a way which advances the moral 
ideas. 

Against the backstop of atomic strength 
we may persuade the Soviet to disarmament, 
by the policies of moral encirclement and 
moral penetration. 

From these elements we can devise a 
progressive, effective program for disarma- 
ment, 

COMPLETE, UNIVERSAL, AND CONTROLLED 


Disarmament, of course, is no goal in 
itself. Our aim is security with a disarma- 
ment. The specific measures of arms con- 
trol I shall advocate are those which do meet 
the test of enhanced security for our Nation 
and for freedom. 

Disarmament must be complete, universal, 
and controlled. It must be universal be- 
cause even though the great nations of the 
earth disarmed, a minor nation equipped 
with arms and having the will to use them 
could exercise a military power which would 
destroy the prospects for peace. 

In every nation disarmament must be 
complete down to the minimum needed to 
maintain internal order, 
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The disarmament we seek must be con 
trolled. It must be inspect et 
d. pected to make sure 
that it is controlled and complete. 
We must further recognize at this Point 
that the attainment of an effective agree. 
ment on universal, complete, and controlleg 
disarmament is not enough. We would then 
be left with a vacuum so far as concerns the 
settling of differences between nations, We 
must therefore take into account the need 
for a world court, for a United Nations organ. 
ization to administer decisions of that court 
and for a United Nations police force to en. 
force them. I merely mention these deve). 
opments as necessary if we arrive at disarma- 
ment, but that is not the subject of this 
presentation, Disarmament itself is the 
subject. 

Let us take a realistic look at the diff. 
culties we have met with our endeavor to 
attain disarmament. 

After World War II there was first a drag- 
ging of the feet in our own Government 
which merged into a too obvious endeavor to 
use the move for disarmament as a means 
of putting the Soviet Government on the 
spot. This did not last long, however. There 
developed a serious desire to attain the goa] 
so greatly hoped for by the people of the 
earth. When our endeavors became serious 
and earnest, they were defeated by the un. 
willingness of the Soviet Government to sub- 
mit to the inventory and inspection which 
alone would give assurances either to them, 
or to the Western World, that any agreements 
were being kept. Inspection and control we 
must have. ‘ 

With the later development of atomic war- 
heads, and of missiles for delivering them, 
the problem of inspection and control has 
become increasingly difficult, particularly 
with respect to the location of stockpiles of 
fissionable material. We are therefore facing 
difficulties which did not exist at the begin- 
ning of our endeavors for disarmament, 
New approaches are necessary and some of 
these I propose to describe. But first may 
I define the proper limitations on our effort. 


PROPER LIMITATIONS ON OUR EFFORT 


Some of the oid limitations remain. We 
must not disarm unilaterally. With regard 
to this, if any new lesson is needed, we can 
learn it from the results of the Summit Con- 
ference at Geneva. 

At Geneva the frankness and evident good 
will of our President bruke through the 
Soviet suspicion to that particular point 
where the Russian delegations became con- 
vinced that the United States was not plan- 
ning aggressive war on the Communist na- 
tions. It has been said that the change in 
atmosphere was nothing more than a ques- 
tion of smiles and pleasant words. I think 
we will have to admit that important re- 
sults came from this new understanding of 
our intentions. 

Was it not a fact that the lightening of 
the Soviet fears stiffened their determina- 
tions and policies in the cold war? If they 
are not to be subject to attack by us, they 
could proceed with less hesitation on their 
program, particularly for East Germany. It 
will be remembered that at the second 
Geneva conference we were met with the 
outright statement that there would be no 
reuniting of East and West Germany except 
on terms which would in effect bring the re- 
united state under Communist control. In 
other words the removal of a threat from us 
resulted in their taking a stronger and more 
definite position than before. We must draw 
a moral from this in relation to disarmament 
plans. Unilateral disarmament is out. 

Another old limitation is that disarmament 
and peace must not come by surrender. This 
we have been unwilling to accept in the past 
and we must not do so in the future. 

We must not accept, for instance, tacitly 
or formally, the conquest of the satellite 
countries and the enslavement of their citi- 
zens. This position of ours is not one ol I- 
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ting revolt. It is one of keeping before the 
: viet Government and keeping before the 
cate our willingness to compromise with 
evil. 
No COMPROMISE WITH EVIL—THE PRIMARY 
LIMITATION 


There is a limited area in which we can 

mpromise in economic or political matters 
put there is no room for compromise with 
eMvnat is the moral evil of communism? 
Abraham Lincoln long ago so clearly said 
that this Nation could not long exist half 
slave and half free. Surely it is clear to us 
in this day that it is going to be imposible 
for the whole world to live in peace half slave 
and half free. : 

Slavery in our day is even more militant 
than it was a century ago. It rests not day 
nor night. It brings one people after an- 
other, one nation after another, under its 
dominion. There is no safety in waiting 
humbly until it chooses to overwhelm the 
rest of the world and us. 

What we face is the old type of ‘slavery 
of forced labor for millions, of heartless 
separation of families, of ripping whole peo- 
ples up by the roots and transferring them 
to alien scenes. This is old, but something 
new has been added. It is slavery of the 
personality and of the soul itself. Among 
all the peoples under the Soviet yoke, the 
destruction of individual thought and moral 
responsibility is a commonplace. It is prac- 
ticeed upon the plastic young as these mil- 
lions come to the age of self-consciousness 
and even before. Their elders have already 
been seized and molded. ‘Those who have 
determined to retain their individuality and 
moral responsibility are subjected to such 
psychological and physical tortures as history 
never before has witnessed. 

The crime against outstanding individuals 
is great. The crime against whole peoples, 
with their innocent children, is incalculably 
greater. 

We can never condone or acquiesce in 
this crime at home or abroad. This is the 
ultimate standard by which we must meas- 
ure our compromises in all negotiations of 
differences. 

We must then be very clear in our own 
minds as to whether we are compromising 
on different points of view in matters eco- 
nomic, social, and political, or whether we 
are compromising with evil. The one is 
justifiable; ultimately, the other is fatal. 

At this point we have arrived at negative 
conclusions. Any arrangements arrived at 
with the Soviet power looking toward dis- 
armament must not be unilateral and they 
must not involve surrender to evil. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


As to positive policy, I would like to pro- 
pose to this committee first a long-range 
Program for disarmament and follow that 
with certain shorter-range proposals on 
which we can move immediately. 

As to the long-range program, we must 
start with a recognition of the fact that our 
necessary military preparations and result- 
lng military strength can be of use only as 
defensive measures. They cannot of them- 
selves be used for preventive war, nor to 
bring about disarmament. All they can do 
1s to protect us while we perfect and put 
into @peration devices that are not in the 
material sphere at all, but which consist in 
bringing up spiritual strength and in operat- 
ing through moral power. 

The first item in this long-range program 
is that of a moral encirclement of the Com- 
Munist powers. We have vigorously to bring 
to the attention of the nations of Asia and 
of Western Europe that they and we are deal- 
ing with evil—that we not merely must not, 
but cannot, surrender to evil practically or 
morally. Surrender to evil brings no prac- 
tically useful results. That we have seen in 
the surrenders made to Japan, Mussolini, and 
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Hitler in the period between the wars. This 
lack of practical benefit in the surrender to 
evil is fundamental to the nature of the 
spiritual universe, and we might as well 
become practical people and recognize it. 

Moral encirclement means that there will 
be no neutral areas. We will so define and 
exemplify the eternal religious and demo- 
cratic aspects of the world situation that 
the Communist powers will be left unsup- 
ported by world opinion or policy. 

As compared with the encirclement by 
arms, it has immense advantages. The Soviet 
Government has no defense against it except 
by the tightening of its Iron Curtain; and if 
we are vigorous in presentation, the Soviets 
will lack defense in the countries outside of 
the Curtain which are trying to stay neutral. 

The second element is moral penetration. 
This means getting around, under, over, or 
through the Iron Curtain to the people who 
are imprisoned within it. We are doing this 
in various ways at the present time. We are 
doing it with the Voice of America and with 
Radio Free Europe. We are doing it with 
balloons. We are doing it by numerous other 
means, some of which are doubtless of a 
classified nature. We must not be persuaded 
or bullied into giving up these means of 
communication. 

Innumerable messages of the sort I have 
enclosed as an appendix can be devised. 
They can be free from hatred. They can be 
free from anger. They can be persuasive. 
If we pour this type of friendly suggestion 
into the Russian ears and bring it before the 
Russian eyes through the upper air, through 
evasions of the jamming and by any other 
means which patience, persistence and in- 
genuity suggest, there is going to be an 
ultimate result on the Soviet Government 
itself. We can say this confidently because 
it has become clear that the pressures of dis- 
satisfaction generated by the policies of 
Stalin evidently became so great that they 
could not be disregarded. : 

The present rulers of Russia climbed into 
power on the mass of those dissatisfactions. 
It is not too much to hope that future 
rulers will climb into power over dissatis- 
factions with the useless expenditures of la- 
bor and money with which the armament 
program of their government burdens them, 
if we persistently point out these burdens di- 
rectly to the people who are burdened. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION 


Besides these long-range undertakings 
there are at the moment presented to us op- 
portunities for immediate action which we 
must seize and organize. I refer to the 
mounting tension of the atomic arms race 
spreading out now into 1,500-mile guided 
missiles and in the near future to the ulti- 
mate of this development in the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile with its range of 
thousands of miles and its accuracy suf- 
ficient to bring a hydrogen bomb to bear on 
the earth’s great centers of population. 

In this connection it is well to remember 
that the speed and intensity with which this 
uitimate missile is being developed has cer- 
tain sinister effects on its capacity. It is 
probable that the crash program would de- 
velop very shortly a missile which could be 
placed only roughly within several miles of 
its target. To place it more accurately, say 
within a mile of the target, would take sev- 
eral years more. It is in the nature of the 
problem that the objective of accuracy must 
be lost in the present anxiously accelerated 
program. That such acceleration would lead 
to lack of accuracy is bad and is morally in- 
consistent with what our policy must be. 

Neither the 1,500-mile guided missile nor 
the intercontinental one are military weap- 
ons in the old sense of the word. They are 
weapons of terror in which the effect on 
populations is primary and on military 
targets secondary. 

The medium range guided missile is par- 
ticularly adapted to holding the cities of 
Western Europe as hostages to impose the 
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Soviet will. We have of course the same 
opportunity to hold as hostages the cities 
the other side of the curtain but with the 
disadvantage of having to extend the range 
beyond the friendly satellites if we are to 
reach the Soviet cities, while the satellite 
countries are available as launching plat- 
forms for an attack on,the West. 

Into this balance so uneasy, so dangerous, 
we must project a new principle of practice 
and of negotiation. The new plan is one 
which has had much discussion in England 
and which was first set forth in an article 
by Colonel Leghorn of the Air Force Reserve 
in the United States News & World Report 
of January 28, 1955. The title of the article 
was “No Need To Bomb Cities To Win War.” 
The title which has been given to the plan 
is that of graduated deterrence. 

The essentials of the proposed United 
States policy of graduated deterrence are 
that we renounce unequivocally the use of 
hydrogen or atomic warheads for mass de- 
struction in attacks on populations, unless 
such Soviet attacks are first made on the 
populations of the nations outside the cur- 
tain. In that event we must retaliate in 
kind against the Soviet. 

Added to this is the retention of the an- 
nounced decision to use whatever atomic 
tactical weapons may be considered neces- 
sary to repel military aggression. In other 
words, we would propose using these weapons 
and all weapons on a graduated scale, penal- 
izing each military attack according to the 
intensity of that attack. If we make known 
that we are ready to do so and that we are 
not planning to extend the use of these 
weapons beyond the necessary precise target, 
then our possession of them becomes, or can 
be made to become, a graduated deterrent. 

Our Secretary of State has used the phrase 
“graduated reprisals.” But this scarcely ex- 
presses the possibilities. A reprisal is a sud- 
den decision and action and goes into effect 
after the surprise injury has been suffered. 
A deterrent is the firm assurance made long 
prior to an attacking power that the weapons 
will be used in the event of an attack. That 
certain knowledge warns clearly and precisely 
of the risks to the opponent before he pro- 
ceeds to the decision of an attack. 

Now let’ us see what there is in this plan 
which leads toward disarmament and peace, 
for that is what your committee is concerned 
with. 

It is now broadly recognized that reliable 
inspection for nuclear weapons is imprac- 
tical. Although there is hope for substantial 
control to detect the diversion of peaceful 
nuclear materials for weapons fabrication, 
these controls cannot be perfect enough fully 
to prevent leakage of peaceful materials into 
military channels. These circumstances 
mean that nuclear weapons will be with us 
for a long time; perhaps forever. In facing 
these facts realistically, we are led to two 
conclusions; first, to concentrate on controls 
and reduction of delivery systems; second, to 
consider controls on the use of nuclear 
weapons, as a prelude and supplement to 
controls on their possession. Those who 
have been giving serious thought to gradu- 
ated deterrence feel that it offers the oppor- 
tunity to control the use of nuclear weapons 
and thus to proceed toward our objective by 
a series of steps which I commend to your 
consideration. 





FIRST STEP 


The first step is that of initiating public 
discussion and disseminating by all com- 
munications media an understanding of the 
conditions surrounding the use of atomic 
weapons. In the first place we should all 
realize that the real decision to brutalize 
was taken both by Germany and the allies 
when it was decided to seek victory through 
the terrifying and the destroying of civilian 
populations. The blitz on London and 
Coventry, the saturation bombing of Berlin 
and other German cities were outside the 
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proper military sphere. So was our destruc- 
tion of large sections of Tokyo by the drop- 
ping of napalm on that inflammable city. 
To kill old men, women, and children in an 
effort to win a war was pure savagery. This 
fatal step was taken before the atom bomb 
was developed. 

The early atom bomb is in essence simply 
a more effective way of carrying out the 
policy of political savagery. As I just said, 
such use constitutes no part of proper mili- 
tary action. It is a barbarous political ac- 
tion of the worst sort. 

Another thing which we likewise should 
all recognize is that armies, navies, and 
air forces of all the great powers of the 
world are now organized for and directed 
toward the efficient use of atomic weapons. 
While we have been praying that they might 
not be used, the necessities of the situation 
require that we be prepared to use them. 
The atom bomb, the atom rocket, the atom 
missile are with us now and the military 
forces of the world are being trained in 
their use. 

This is inevitable because if we are to 
have Armed Forces at all they must be 
prepared to the highest pitch of effective- 
ness. This means that they must be sup- 
plied with, and be efiicient in the use of, 
atomic weapons. 

Further, we must accustom ourselves and 
educate the free world to the fact that there 
is a great difference between nuclear ex- 
plosions with large radioactive effects and 
nuclear explosions with limited radioactive 
effects, whether they result from a bomb 
delivered from a plane, an atomic head in 
a rocket or an accurately aimed guided mis- 
sile. The tactical weapons can be effectively 
discharged and used against military targets 


without the deadly fallout which results 
from the maximum use of the maximum 
weapons. The long series of experiments 


carried out in the deserts near Las Vegas 
have demonstrated the effectiveness and the 
safeguards of tactical use. Such weapons 
have now become a normal and effective aid 
in military armament. 


On the other hand the radioactive effects 
of certain weapons used in certain ways are 
such that in an exchange of blows, the 
populations of both sides would be destroyed, 
and mankind itself imperiled. Therefore, 
the distinction between the relatively safe 
but effective and the barbarously and sui- 
cidally destructive must be made clear to 
all of us. 

SECOND STEP 


With these distinctions clear, the public 
of the Western World is prepared for the 
second step—a unilateral announcement by 
all the western powers that they will not use 
mass weapons for nonmilitary destruction 
in future military action unless first at- 
tacked in that manner. We do not have to 
wait to negotiate this proposal. For the 
United States, the West, to initiate warfare 
of that sort would be so morally repre- 
hensible that we could not allow ourselves 
to consider it. We have the weapons for 
it, but we have the moral strength not to 
use them unless forced to do so. Note that 
this is not unilateral disarmament. We 
retain the arms and their deterrent effect. 


THE THIRD STEP 


The third step is the formal announce- 
ment, widely broadcast, that we are armed 
and are ready to use the new tactical weapons 
against any aggressive military action. If 
the attack were by massive conventional 
forces we would use nuclear weapons, if 
necessary, to reject aggression only defen- 
sively—that is, not across the preaggression 
political boundary. No more. We must al- 
ways be ready to use such weapons defen- 
sively and any aggressor should be in no 
doubt as to that. 


THE FOURTH STEP 


The fourth step is to initiate nerotiations 
among the great powers as to what consti- 
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tutes open cities, what constitutes legitimate 
targets, what is the area or the set of condi- 
tions in which tactical atomic weapons may 
be freely used. This will be the specific con- 
tent and agenda of legitimate and new nego- 
tiations. It strikes out into new territory. 
In this connection I wish to include, and will 
read, the concluding paragraph of an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post of January 
27, 1956. The editorial was entitled “Tllu- 
sion of Peace.” I will now read the con- 
cluding words: 

“Unhappily, the United States has seemed 
largely sterile and barren of ideas on disarm- 
ament since President Eisenhower put forth 
his aerial inspection plan. The drift, and 
the unconvincing explanations, respecting 
nuclear weapon tests are a case in point. 
Would it not now be possible to combine a 
restatement of the inspection proposal with 
a plan to control large nuclear tests through 
an international monitoring system that 
would detect and advertise violations? 
Would it not be possible indeed, to broaden 
such a plan to include tests of the intercon- 


tinental ballistic missile, about which so 
much is now heard? There are feasible 
means of monitoring large missile tests. Is 


is not worth an effort to control the ICBM, 
as the intercontinental missile is called, be- 
fore one side or the other achieves one? Let 
us hope that Messrs. Eisenhower and Eden, 
if they can first agree on a common policy in 
the Middle East, will be able to devote some 
attention to positive joint steps on arms 
control.” 
This ends the quotation. 


FIFTH STEP 


Step No. 5 is suggested in the editorial. 
We should negotiate for the suspension of 
use and even of testing of the interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, as an exemplary ap- 
proach toward all future weapon develop- 
ment of a terroristic nature. 

There are two reasons for doing this. The 
first is that at present it is an instrument 
of terror and does not belong in purely mili- 
tary armament. The second is that it has 
not yet been proved as a working weapon. 
In addition, there are no stockpiles of them. 
We are not too far from the beginning of 
its development to bring it under control, 
even while for the present we press forward 
its development. 

We missed the opportunity to raise the 
warning signs at the beginning of the de- 
velopment of atomic energy, whether for 
peaceful or military uses. We again failed 
to raise the warning sign at the beginning 
of the development of the hydrogen bomb. 
Let us have one more try at controlling this 
latest instrument of savagery. 

Let us promise not to test these weapons 
unless another nation does so first, and let 
us propose details of supervised, inspected 
banning of the testing of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and international control 
of use of large rocket devices for peaceful 
purposes. Let us again ask for mutual in- 
spection of launching sites. 

There is now in the publie domain in- 
formation which suggests that such controls 
can be reliable and that a ban on tests 
would delay for a long time the existence 
of effective military weapons of this type. 
With the knowledge of the immense capaci- 
ties for destruction on both sides of the 
curtain, perhaps inspection can be agreed 
upon. Whether openly by agreed-upon in- 
spection or by classified means, we should en- 
deavor to put a stop to this as yet uncom- 
pleted final assault on humanity. Yet, 
while we are negotiating, we must experi- 
ment, test, use, and stockpile. 

FINAL STEPS 


Our immediate attention to the critical 
problem of the intercontinental missile 
opens the way to the more general problem 
of conventional arms. If the unconven- 
tional can be solved, so can the other. 

Mutual inspection and control extended 
to the conventional area are a simple exten- 
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sion of what is _— to meet the yp 
mitigated terror of tf ICBM, as it has com 
to be called. 

The final steps will be the negotiation for 
setting up the necessary political institu. 
tions—administrative, judicial, and mij. 
tary—for replacing war by cooperative judg. 
ment and for replacing the sanction of war 
as a means of settling international disputes 
Along with that, for us at least, must go the 
economic measures required to redirect our 
defense effort into usetul channels of human 
service. . 

As you will note, Mr. Chairman, this is an 
unusual approach to the problem of digs. 
armament. It is a realistic approach to the 
extent that it recognizes the present situa. 
tion and calls for the honest facing of it by 
our people. It does not depend on any 
sentimental aversion to war. It does not 
look forward to unimplemented agreements, 
It is based on the grim requirements of the 
situation we live in today. 

We must at once intensify the program for 
the long pull. That is for moral encircle. 
ment and moral penetration. This wil] give 
us the background against which we can 
make a new try at negotiations which recog. 
nize the facts of the life in which we are 
living. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope and expect that 
this committee will not end its deliberation 
in formal words but will instead frame defi- 
nite proposals which it can bring effectively 
to the attention of the people and the Goy- 
ernment. 





APPENDIX TO DISARMAMENT TESTIMONY— 
PEACE FOR THE EARTH’S PEOPLE, INTERPsR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION, HELSINKI, FINLAND, 
AuGuUST 25-SEPTEMBER 1, 1955 


(By RALPH E, FLANDERS, United States 
Senator) 

The place, the time, and the subject of 
this meeting combine to give it deep sig- 
nificance. 

As to the place, we find ourselves gathered 
here on the doorstep of the Soviet empire, 
in a country which suffered from the first 
aggressive expansion of that empire. This 
fact demands a frankness in expression 
which would not be called for in a more re= 
mote gathering place. 

As to the time, we meet in the afterglow 
of the friendly conference at Geneva in July, 
where for the first time in many years the 
heads of four great powers discussed sym- 
pathetically the stalemate in armament 
which has faced them and their people since 
the close of World War II. What we say 
here must support, not hinder, the continu- 
ance of that friendly, cooperative search for 
a means of dissolving that deadlock in the 
interests of all mankind. 

As to our subject, which is the attainment 
of peace, it is appropriate to the place and 
the time and to the universal hopes of all 
people everywhere. 

Let us speak in frankness, We talk much 
about tensions and the means of relieving 
them. On this matter it is necessary to say 
that, generally speaking, there were no ten- 
sions until the Soviet empire entered on its 
program of expansion. In absorbing the 
Baltic States, in retaining East Germany, 1D 
seizing control of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and the Balkan States, that em- 
pire has added 392,000 square miles to 1s 
territory and 90 million people to its subject 
population. Austria alone has been relin- 
guished. 

While this was going on, my own country 
was releasing the Philippines; Great Britain 
accepted the freedom of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon, while the Netherlands 
agreed to the independence of Indonesia. 
Freedom thus came to 2,894,000 square miles 
of territory and 555 million people. When 
we consider the contrasts between these vast 
changes of a very few years, is there any 
wonder that tensions arose? Do we have to 

seek far for the cause of these tensions? 
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course, there remains hundreds of 
ysands of square miles of territory and 
Seale of millions of people who do not 
_ toy self-government. Self-government 
yet ns goutent to those who have been pre- 
cated for it. It does not come automatically 
aa case when a colonial power simply 
ohn out of its occupancy. That may result 
= nore than a change of masters. 


i thing 
in nothing . doubt that the area of the free 


who can 
cas is advancing, year by year? That all 


may achieve freedom is the deep desire of 
the American people. 
Our people have no interests which conflict 
with those of the people of Russia. We do 
not need more land. What land we have 
raises an embarrassing abundance of grain 
and fiber, and of the flesh of beasts. We have 
reat forests and rich deposits of ore. Our 
seas teem with fish. Everything we need we 
have, or can obtain by freely trading for it 
from our own abundance. What we do want 
jspeace and freedom, When they are threat- 


ened, we arm. 
That these things are true can easily be 


seen by anyone who visits our country with 
open eyes and open mind. Let such a one 
come to the United States and look for the 
worst in us. Let him search out our slums. 
Let him examine our race problems. Let him 
measure the extent of these evils against the 
past and as a proportion of our present 
general well-being. He will find them 
diminishing components of a self-governing 
society. He will assure himself that our 
people have no ambitions to hazard their 
own well-being by any projects of conquest. 
Nor would any American Government long 
endure which sought to persuade them 
otherwise. 

To put it in a word, self-interest forbids 
that we should seek conquests, whether 
political or economic. I am here today to 
point out that the same self-interest, con- 
trolling the policies of the Soviet government, 
will dissolve tensions and lead to the aban- 
donment of armies and armament as the 
main support of national policy. 

Is it not reasonable to believe that the 
leaders of the Soviet Government who will 
most strongly establish themselves in the 
future will be the men who make the greatest 
contribution to the personal well-being of 
the Russian people? Can there be a more 
stable basis for power than a successful pro- 
gram for providing more and better food, 
better clothing and housing, and better edu- 
cational opportunities for the people? 

Dependence on military force wars against 
this well-being. The enormous military pro- 
grams result in less and poorer food and 
clothing, inadequate housing, and lowered 
opportunities. Armies, supported in readi- 
ness for attack from without, are in the 
meantime opposing the happiness of the 
people within. Disarmament should be the 
great objective of the people everywhere. 

It may be argued that for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment armed forces are essential to hold 
the satellites in subjection. But if there is 
to be no attack from without, the ring of 
satellites is unnecessary Nor are the satel- 
lites economically profitable to Russia as 
virtual colonies. No people, formerly free, 
Will be productive in subjection. Slave labor 
is uneconomical. A free people, benefiting 
from their own enterprise, is infinitely more 
Profitable as a neighbor than is the most 
cowed and subjugated horde of consripts. In 
the theory and practice of free enterprise, a 
continuously expanding commerce leads to 
gtowing benefits to those who buy and to 
those who sell. Again, in a word—the same 
word—self-interest decrees the freeing of the 
Satellites. 

Bountiful blessings for the peoples of the 
farth and for their rulers depend on the 
establishment of disarmament—complete, 
Universal, and controlled—and on the ac- 
Ceptance of the kind and degree of super- 
national government required to administer 
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it. The negotiations to this end now under- 
way will be long and difficult. They must be 
pursued with faith and diligence. Above all, 
as a practical matter, these negotiations must 
be continued on the basis of long-range self- 
interest. Otherwise they will fail. 
Self-interest is the approach but it is tied 
in to something deeper and more powerful. 
Self-interest, apparently so selfish and nar- 
row, can be long-range and can be intelli- 
gent. When it is both long-range and in- 
telligent, it leads to the sort of action which 
can best be described as being virtuous. 
This relation between long-range self- 
interest and virtue covers a great area of 
human policy and action. Whether this cor- 
respondence between the two is universal is 
a question I am not raising at this time. I 
am only saying that, in the situation we have 
just been reviewing, self-interest and virtue 


coincide. 
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Eighteenth District Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 


I mailed 16 questions to the homes of 
the 18th Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. 
believe my colleagues will be interested 
in the views expressed by this large 
group of Americans as shown in the 
following tabulation: 


The response was widespread. I 





18th District opinion poll 


ee ee 


. “What ‘we’ did’?! 
“Where ‘we’ are’? |_ 


. Repeal MeCarran-W alter immigration law?_____- 


CONS PwNwe 


10. “Soil bank” and flexible supports instead of rigid farm supports? 


11. Repeal Taft-Hartley law? _-_- 


12. Federal water-power projects only where private financing unavailable? 


OPTIONAL QUESTIONS 


A. Do you think President Eisenhower will run for a second term?___..........---- 
B. Do you think the Government is giving away our natural resources? _ _ - 


C. Do you think the net effect of “big business” 
country? ___- 


D. Do you think the net effect of the CIO-AFL mer ger will be good rather than bad 


WOE ele COUN 3 son oo Scacccedertcdusectanddansecae 


Finance new highways from more highway taxes instead of general revenues?_-___|} 
. Reduce national debt before cutting personal income taxes?_.........2.2-2-- | 
. Foreign aid is a needed weapon for winning the cold war?__.......-...-.-...----- 


. Raise Ist class postal rates to help cut post-office MbhiGheS ot en 











| Yes | No | No opinion 
>, 

Percent | Percent Percent 
sick pula siaien these aletione ae a 5 87.6 5.5 6.9 
zat « (SEES 6.4 7.8 
| 67.0 24.5 8.5 
? | 77.8 16.5 5.7 
? 63.8 26.6 9.6 
cal ela all a cept ect 24.8 44.8 | 30.4 
65.6 28.5 | 5.9 
Bah Si eta i eee a 59.3 32. | 8.3 
41.8 40.6 17.6 
79.6 9.4 11.0 
| 11.4 | ou 13.5 
|. Sheet) ie 5.4 
| 53.3 31.1 15.6 
. J | 26.7 | 56.9 16.4 

is good rather than bad for the | | 

aahicecg 75.5 16.0 8.5 
23.9 58. 6 17.5 





1 As set forth in the President’s state of the Union message in which he stressed ‘“‘we’’ means not just his admin- 


istration, but also Congress 


including both parties—and all American people, Democrats and Republicans alike 





Editorial Comment on Time Magazine 
Article Relating to Senator Jenner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial, 
which appeared in the February 27, 1956, 
issue of the Huronite and the Daily 
Plainsman, Huron, S. Dak., relating to a 
Time magazine article referring to me. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

TIME MAGAZINE OUTDOES ITs IDEOLOGICAL SELF 

Senator WILLIAM JENNER, Indiana Repub- 
lican, is a Senator far removed from the 
Plainsman’s circulation area and we have 
not followed his activities too closely as a 
normal result. 

So by reprinting the article from Time 
magazine On JENNER, in accompanying col- 
umns, and wording this editorial on the 
subject of Time, we do not pretend to delve 
into Senator JENNER’s merits or demerits. 
We can note in passing, however, that his 
Lincoln Day speech paraphrases many things 
this newspaper has also said and all in all 
the speech is not one with which we would 
quarrel, 


No; what this editorial strives to call to 
the attention of the reader is the delib- 
erate propaganda which Time magazine 
employs. The article on JENNER is printed 
as news. Itisnotnews. Readit. Note the 
use of opinionated adjectives, the manner in 
which Time attributes opinions to other 
people. 

Time just flatly hangs a label of “crusta- 
cean—reactionary—fossil” on JENNER. Time 
makes Craig ‘‘forward looking.’’ The Abra- 
ham Lincoln National Republican Club in 
Time’s vocabulary is “bitter-right.” JEn- 
NER’S talks are “rabble rousing.” 

There is really no point to the inclusion, 
with a picture, of JENNER, as far as topical 
news of the week goes. The sole purpose 
of the article is obviously and clearly just to 
attack JENNER. If it was to be treated as 
news, it should have been printed a week 
earlier. Time skirts its dilatory coverage 
that way by saying: “Last week Indiana was 
just catching up with a classic JENNER tirade, 
etc.” What the Time editors meant was 
that Time was just catching up with the 
news event and converting it into a vehicle 
for out-and-out propaganda against JENNER. 

Times does this sort of thing constantly, 
of course, in every field of coverage. But 
this is probably one of the best, or worst, 
examples of just how unprincipled Time can 
be in masquerading opinion as news. 

If Time labeled itself an opinion magazine, 
it would not be bad. But it sells itself asa 
news magazine. And that it most certainly 
is not. 

The trouble is, of course, that it has suc- 
ceeded in getting a great many people to 
believe that it is a news magazine and many 
Americans are sucked into reading it as such, 
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Unless they are careful readers, they find 
themselves getting a weekly brainwashing. 

Remember this: When you read Time, you 
are not reading news, you are reading Time’s 
version of what news should be, you are 
reading their opinions of what people are, of 
what trends exist, of what issues there are. 


Defeat H. R. 5550 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement I submitted to 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
on Tuesday, March 6, 1956, registering 
my opposition against H. R. 5550: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I asked for time to appear before 
you in order to make known to you my great 
concern over H. R. 5550 which provides for 
United States membership in the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation, usually re- 
ferred to as OTC. 

I don’t have to acquaint you with the 
connection between the OTC and the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. As 
H. R. 5550 is written, its approval by Congress 
would carry with it the approval of the pur- 
poses and objectives of GATT, since OTC 
is proposed specifically to administer GATT 
and to work toward the fulfillment of its 
purposes and objectives. 

Whether I am for or against GATT is be- 
side the point. What is of the greatest sig- 
nificance is that Congress is being asked to 
approve this very complicated 8-year-oid 
agreement by a backdoor approach. The 
actual agreement, that is, GATT has never 
been submitted to Congress and is not now 
before us. Yet we are asked to take a step 
that would represent an acceptance of the 
agreement, whther we like the agreement 
or not, whether or not we believe that the 
State Department went beyond its authority 
in signing GATT in 1947 or whether we think 
that Congress should surrender its power in 
this field or not. 

Speaking as one Member of Congress I 
can assure you that I have no intention 
of resigning my authority, or my responsi- 
bility to my constituents, to the State De- 
partment and much less to an organization 
that would sit in Geneva and in which the 
voice of the United States would he reduced 
to one vote. 

Not only would I be letting down the 
people who elected me and who look to me 
to speak for them in the Congress and who 
expect Congress in turn to speak for the 
United States in questions of foreign trade 
and tariff policies, but I would be giving my 
assent to the virtual disfranchisement of my 
constituents in this field of national activity, 
should I support the OTC. 

In this bill the State Department has con- 
trived a well-hidden snare, preconceived as 
a means of taking out of the hands of Con- 
gress the power lodged there by the Consti- 
tution, without Congress discovering the 
stratagem until it was too late. By that 
time the word of the United States would 
be so pledged and cross-pledged in inter- 
national agreements that in all good honor 
we could not withdraw. Our freedom of 
action in Congress would then be a mockery 
and that would be made all the worse because 
we would have no one to blame but our- 
selves. Our constituents would soon realize 
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that their representatives in Congress had 
lost their power and that a vote in con- 
gressional elections was a vote wasted, so 
far as influence in our foreign-trade policy 
is concerned. 

I am sorry that my feeling toward the 
State Department is marked by such a high 
degree of distrust. The distrust has, how- 
ever, been of their own making. Why do 
they not come forward with a bill proposing 
that the executive and not the legislative 
branch should regulate our foreign com- 
merce? That is their desire and their ob- 
jective in this bill. I would respect them 
for it even though I would not agree with 
them. As it is I neither agree with them 
nor can I respect them for their tactics. 

The reasons advanced for seeking the OTC, 
short of the real purpose that I have out- 
lined, do not add up to good sense. For 
7 or 8 years GATT has functioned without 
OTC, and has transacted much business. It 
has sponsored four international tariff- 
cutting conferences and has disposed of a 
considerable agenda at each of its annual 
sessions. 

So, why is OTC necessary? If OTC is to 
be no more than the State Department claims 
for it, its existence would add little or 
nothing to what GATT already provides. It 
would be nothing more than an international 
sewing circle, offering tax-free jobs to an 
ever-growing list of international bureau- 
crats. 

The logic of this reinforces my conviction 
that the State Department is after something 
far more meaningful than its repeated dis- 
claimers suggest. The OTC proposal is 
nothing less than further prosecution of the 
Department’s tireless quest for control of 
all of our foreign trade policy, including 
both its determination and its execution. 
It seeks the OTC as the stamp of approval 
of Congress itself for State Department man- 
agement of our foreign commerce through 
GATT. 

In my opinion we cannot consent to such 
a renunciation of responsibility; in fact, we 
should roundly condemn any scheme that 
seeks such an end by indirection. I deplore 
the State Department’s attempt; I denounce 
it as an unworthy asault by one branch of 
the Government upon another and resent the 
method of it as a reflection upon the intelli- 
gence of Congress. 

I strongly urge this committee to give the 
State Department the answer it deserves by 
defeating H. R. 5550 outright. 


Announcement by Hon. John F. Kennedy, 
of Massachusetts, in Support of Nom- 
ination of Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a statement 
I made this morning. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY SENATOR KENNEDY, MARCH 
8, 1956, IN SUPPORT OF NOMINATION OF ADLAI 
STEVENSON 
We are about to begin, commencing in 

New Hampshire next Tuesday, a series of 

primary contests in several key States which 

will influence greatly the choice of the con- 


March 


vention for Democratic nominee this. sym, 
mer. : 

Massachusetts will have no such prim 
I therefore feel that now, not later, is the 
appropriate time for many of us to epeat 
out on the candidate of our choice. 

I supported Adlai Stevenson for the nom- 
ination in 1952. I shall support him again in 
1956. No other candidate in 1952 POssesseq 
his unique combination of qualifications for 
that most arduous of offices. In the inter. 
vening years his intelligence, farsightedness 
and temperate approach to difficult prob. 
lems have not diminished nor been matcheg 
by any other potential nominee. 

Consequently, Adlai Stevenson remains 
in my opinion, the most outstanding choice 
for the Presidency in 1956, and he is the 
most deserving contender for the favor of the 
American people in November. 

Governor Stevenson, beholden to no group 
or section, belonging neither to a left wing 
nor a right wing, represents indeed the finest 
traditions of our party and Nation. He js 
well equipped to resolve the clash of opinions 
and interests which confront our Nation at 
home, and to deal successfully with the baffi. 
ing problems abroad which have increaseq 
in intensity in recent months. Speaking for 
myself, I intend to exert every effort for his 
nomination at the convention and his elec. 
tion next November, 


Speech by Dan Smoot at For America 
Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, a few days ago a large rally was 
held in New York City sponsored by For 
America. The following speech by Mr. 
Dan Smoot, of Dallas, Tex., before this 
immense gathering is a challenging ad- 
dress, timely and worthy of considera- 
tion by all loyal Americans: 

DAN SMoot’s SPEECH AT FoR AMERICA RALLY, 

CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY, FEBRUARY 

22, 1956 


Not long ago a correspondent from 4 news- 
paper in one of the Socialist nations of 
Europe—Sweden—came in to see me in Dal- 
las. The fellow was making a tour of the 
United States and was sending back to his 
paper in Stockholm a daily column, reporting 
on what kind of people we Americans are and 
what kind of country we have. 

By the arm’s-length way in which he ap- 
proached his interview with me, I could tell 
that he had evidently heard a little about 
me: namely, that I represent a queer kind of 
fossilized American as near to becoming ¢X- 
tinct as the Texas whooping crane. He walt 
ed to get a look at me before my kind van- 
ishes from the face of the earth. 

I didn’t give him much information for his 
column. In fact, he didn’t seem to want any. 
He was telling me. 

He told me that we Americans are the 
luckiest people on earth. This fabulously 
rich country that we have inherited. One of 
our 48 States, he informed me, has more au- 
tomobiles than the total of all automobiles 
in three of the biggest nations in Europe. 
We have more bathtubs than all other peo- 
ple on earth put together. And we have s0 
much food that our Government has to pros- 
ecute people for trying to raise too much. 
And the oil is—is cozing out of our ears. 
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rev asked the Stockholm correspondent 


nether he had ever been in India. 
Vue said he had, and he shook his head sadly 
over the grinding poverty he had seen there. 

I told him that India is richer than the 
United States. 

His mouth fell open as you can imagine. 

“India richer than the United States?” 
he asked. 

“yes,” I said, “in natural resources. The 
Indians still have all of the infinite re- 
sources which nature, through milleniums 
of times, has put in the earth. It’s all still 
there safely stored in the ground, untapped. 
We Americans have ours up and in use.” 

The man didn’t know how to deal with 
whooping cranes; but he wasn’t a quitter; he 
made one more try at it. 

“you are proud of your American heritage, 
gren’t you?” he asked, rather craftily, know- 
ing full well that he now had me cornered. 

“Oh,” I said, “pride in my American heri- 
tage is an exquisite passion in me; but we 
haven't been talking about my heritage.” 

“But that’s the very thing I came in to 
talk to you about,” he protested. ‘“‘That’s 
the purpose of my visit with you.” “Oh, well, 
then,” I said, “We had better start all over. 
You spoke of heritage in terms of bathtubs 
and automobiles; and I inherited neither. I 
was never inside a bathtub until I was in my 
middle teens, and I was a full grown man be- 
fore I owned an old jalopy.” 

He could see that there was no point in 
talking with an unwashed person like me. 
But he did try to say something polite before 
he left. 

“You Americans have done a proper thing 
in sharing your blessings with the rest of the 
world, through the Marshall plan and other 
overseas aid programs. I know you are proud 
of that.” 

I suppose I was needlessly blunt. 

“I think our foreign aid is immoral,” I 
said. 

“It is immoral because it robs me of my 
substance for purposes which are harmful 
to my Nation (such as, the subsidizing of 
Communist and Socialist governments 
abroad) and it steals the freedom of my 
children before they even have a chance to 
protest.” 

The Stockholm correspondent didn’t stay 
around to hear any more; and he never 
sent me tearsheets of his column on me. 

I never got around to telling him about my 
heritage, but, perhaps, he wouldn’t have 
understood anyway. 

I was born free. 

That was the rich patrimony my father 
left me—the richest a man can leave his son. 

I was born free. 

I have two sons who were born part slaves. 

My little baby, before he can taik, already 
owes more than $6,000 as his per capita share 
of the national indebtedness—if you add to 
the official national debt the pending obliga- 
tions of our Government under social secu- 
Mty, veterans’ benefits, and miscellaneous 
— commitments to the whole wide 
world. 

Never will my sons have the freedom to 
enjoy the product of their own labor. The 
Government will beat them to every pay- 
check they ever earn. The Government will 
take what it wants out of their salary before 
they ever get their hands on it—permitting 
them to have what is left. And the percent- 
age they are permitted to keep decreases 
tepidly from year to year. 

If they were grown and working today, they 
Would be only about one-third slaves, two- 
thirds free. What will the ratio be 20 years 
from now? Two-thirds slave, one-third free? 

How can any responsible adult American 
today look into the faces of his children 
Without hearing the lost and wind-grieved 
Shosts of his own childhood crying. 
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“You were born free.” 

Why have we Americans given up so much 
that was unique and important in our own 
system in order to adopt European methods 
that were already worn out and proven to be 
harmful to freedom? 

Consider our taxing system. 

When we adopted the income-tax amend- 
ment in 1913, we removed the one constitu- 
tional limitation which made socialism in 
the United States impossible—and which 
made our form of government different from 
any other in human history. 

Roosevelt was the first President to dis- 
cover the full political potential of the 16th 
amendment. Since his first administration, 
the practice of buying votes with the voters’ 
own money—of promising the people some- 
thing to be paid for out of the Public Treas- 
ury—has become a fixed habit of both politi- 
cal parties. 

And oddly enough, our national stampede 
backward into the night of history is hailed 
by modern liberals as progress in the service 
of our “enlightened self-interest.” 

One of the main things that Socialists of 
this century have subverted is language. 

Nowadays, liberal means illiberal. Free- 
dom means slavery, Justice means tyranny. 
And peaceful coexistence describes the ulti- 
mate serenity of an unarmed man who enters 
a@ cage with a hungry tiger. After the tiger 
has eaten him, they are both at peace. 

Actually, as philosophies of government, 
modern liberalism, communism, and fascism 
are all essentially the same. 

All of them believe that government 
should have unlimited power to do to and 
for the people what government thinks good 
for the people. 

They differ on the superficial question of 
how government should get and exercise 
power; but they agree on the fundamental 
question of how much power government 
should have: all of them think that gov- 
ernment must have absolute power—in order 
to promote the general welfare. 

The trouble here is that when govern- 
ment has absolute power to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, government must also have 
absolute power to decide what the general 
welfare is. 

Hitler’s gas chambers were designed to 
promote the general welfare—as Hitler saw 
it. Stalin killed off whole races, provinces, 
and economic groups of people inside Russia 
and put millions in slave camps—to pro- 
mote the general welfare—as Stalin saw it. 

Within 5 years after they had taken over 
China, the Communists had murdered 50 
million peopie—to promote the general wel- 
fare—as the Chinese agrarian reformers 
see it. 

Today, it is liberal to take money from 
you and put it in a big Federal pot, on the 
presumption that politicians will make bet- 
ter use of your money that you would. 

Yet, nowhere in the history of the human 
race is there any justification for this naive 
faith in political power. 

From ancient times until now the welfare 
state, wherever and whenever tried out, has 
failed utterly to provide economic security— 
and it always ends in slavery. 

Whenever a politician tells you that your 
Government has a warm, personal interest 
in you and that he wants the Government 
to be a big brother to you—that politician 

(no matter how popular he may be, nor 
how wide his grim) is misleading you into 
slavery. 

The Soviets tried to legislate the perfect 
society; and today the average Soviet citizen 
has about as much freedom, and less com- 
fort, than the inmates of American fails. 

Yet, in our madness, we can think of 
nothing better than to imitate the Soviets. 

Remember the period when we held the 
anly decisive weapon in the history of war- 
fare? 

War for America was automatically out- 
lawed then—-with any kind of intelligent 
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policy—because we held the ultimate 
weapon. 

Did we employ our resources to maintain 
the lead which guaranteed the safety of our 
homeland? 

No. We squandered our resources on up- 
lift for a world which despised us for our 
efforts. 

In our so-called national defense effort, 
we were penny pinching and halting in re- 
search and production of superweapons and 
of the craft to deliver them. 

Instead, we mimicked the Soviets. 

They were a police state, maintaining 
mammoth land armies. We tried the same 
system, although any bright child should 
know that we could never match the Com- 
munist world in the mobilization of military 
manpower. 

While neglecting the only kind of arma- 
ments that would protect America, we 
drafted our young men—taking them away 
from the scientific training and industrial 
production that meant our salvation—and 
scattered them over the earth to fight the 
border wars and police actions and stand 
guard for other nations which appeased and 
traded with the enemy whom we were de- 
fending them against. 

And while we were doing this, the enemy— 
with the help of traitors among us—obtained 
and developed that ultimate weapon that 
had been ours. 

Now, war for America is no longer out- 
lawed. It is at best stalemated. 

A popular national magazine recently ran 
a remarkable article about this stalemating 
of military conflict between the U. S. S. R. 
and the United States of America, reporting 
that the Soviets are now shifting to indus- 
trial competition. They are bending all 
their energies to overtake and then surpass 
America in industrial production. 

Do the editors recommend, therefore, that 
we free our economy of Soviet-type con- 
trois and relieve our people of crushing tax- 
ation so that our free economy can prove 
itself incomparably better than any police- 
controlled economy ever devised? 

Not at all. 

We must again mimic the Soviets. 

We must create more and better Marshall 
plans and atoms-for-peace plans so that we 
can throw our national resources away more 
riotously than ever before. 

Whenever the Soviets make a political ges- 
ture of suggesting aid to a foreign Nation, 
we must be prepared to rush in and smother 
that nation with gifts. 

As a dog returneth to his vomit, so a fool 
returneth to his folly. 

Having permitted the Soviets for 10 years 
to call all the signals; having neglected our 
own defense in the interest of international 
politics; having crushed much of the ini- 
tiative out of our own people with destruc- 
tive taxation; and having taken much of 
the mobility and flexibility out of our system 
with Soviet-type controls and taxes, we have 
helped the Soviets to close a part of the gap 
that separates their inefficiency from our 
efficiency. 

And now all that ts recommended is more 
of the same. 

We must dream up new idiocies to replace 
the old. 

What has happened to our faith in our- 
selves, in our own system, in our God? 

Here is the threat to the life of our 
public: 

Having begun our national life with asser- 
tions of faith in God—believing in the un- 
conquerable power of individual man who 
has the faith to depend on God and the 
fortitude to rely on self—we have come to 
accept the O14 World idolatry of State wor- 
ship: Worshiping government as the great 
manmade god who can look after us and 
solve all our problems and converting our 
President into a kind of holy Caesar who 
can do no wrong. 

Where runs the road ahead? 

Remember these magnificent lines 
Garet Garrett: 
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“There are those who still think they are 
holding the pass against the revolution that 
may be coming up the road. But they are 
gazing in the wrong direction. The revolu- 
tion is behind them. It went by in the 
night of depression, singing songs of freedom. 

“There are those who have never ceased 
to say very earnestly, ‘Something is going 
to happen to the American form of govern- 
ment if we don’t watch out.’ These were 
the innocent disarmers. Their trust was in 
words.” 

In the 1930’s our Nation was in trouble— 
deep trouble. There was nothing wrong or 
inadequate about our constitutional system. 
American capitalism was not sick of old-age 
or organic weakness: it was suffering from 
grievous wounds inflicted by the govern- 
mental meddling of World War I. 

The proper solution for our economic 
problems was not to abandon our old 
American system but to return to it. 

The American people knew this instinc- 
tively. That’s why they listened in 1932 to 
a great voice that sang the song of freedom: 

“Any government, like any family, can for 
a year spend a little more than it earns. 
But you and I know that continuance of 
that habit means the poorhouse. 

“Let us have the courage to stop borrow- 
ing to meet continuing deficits—stop the 
deficits. 

“If a nation, like a spendthrift, throws dis- 
cretion to the winds, and is willing to make 
no sacrifice at all in spending; if it extends 
its taxing to the limit of the people’s power 
to pay, and continues to pile up deficits, it 
is on the road to bankruptcy.” 

Those are passages from the 1932 cam- 
paign speeches of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

As Garet Garrett said, the people put their 
trust in words. 

Tonight is a time for words. 
row is a time for action. 

We, here, who believe in the American 
fundamentals laid out in George Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, hold in our hands 
the hope of the coming years. 


But we cannot realize that hope for our- 
selves and our children by merely talking 
to each other. 

America has been travelling downward, 
away from her high destiny, because we have 
permitted the levers of political power to fall 
into the hands of men who do not under- 
stand, and who have no real faith in 
America, 

We must act in this crucial year to place 
in high office men who know, who love, who 
understand, and who will uncompromisingly 
stand for America. 


But tomor- 





Proposal To Bar Radio and Television 
Advertising of Liquor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unaninmous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a petition 
signed by 10,000 persons, more or less, 
in favor of the so-called Langer bill to 
bar television and radio advertising of 
liquor. Iask that the petition be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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PETITION 


To our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to exercise the proper discretion vested 
in you by passing legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce, and its broad- 
casting over the air, a practice which nullifies 
the rights of the States under the 21st 
amendment to control the sale of such bev- 
erages. At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers 
is becoming an alcoholic there should be no 
encouragement to increasing the use of such 
beverages. Children and youth are being 
misled to consider them harmless, especially 
by the powerful audio and visual suggestions 
of radio and television. 





Treatment of the American Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Fred Pillsbury, which ap- 
peared in the February 26, 1956, issue of 
the Boston Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

No MINoRS, INDIANS, DRUNKS, OR Docs 

(By Fred Pillsbury) 


There is about 1 worker in the United 
States Department of Indian Affairs for every 
28 Indians. 

Yet the Indian is the worst fed, the worst 
clad, and the worst housed of any racial 
group in the United States. 

The Indian has the highest illiteracy rate. 
He gets the poorest schooling, the poorest 
medical care and the poorest Government 
services of anyone in the country. 


While the average life of a white person 
in the United States is now 68, and that of 
a Negro is 60, the life expectancy of a baby 
born on the Papago Reservation in south- 
western Arizona is 17 years. The figure is 
approximately the same for the Navahos, the 
Hopis, the Utes, the Sioux, and other reser- 
vation Indians. 

The shameful plight of the modern Amer- 
ican Indian is presented in no-holds-barred 
fashion in America’s Concentration Camps, 
by Carlos B. Embry (David McKay Co., $3.50, 
pp. 242). Mr. Embry, a Kentucky newspaper 
publisher, former school teacher and State 
senator, roundly condemns this country’s 
treatment of the Indians from colonial times 
right through the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. From Washington's day on, Presidents, 
politicians, and bureaucrats have promised 
the Indian a new deal—and taken no sub- 
Stantial action. 


NEGRO AND INDIAN 


Perhaps Mr. Embry’s most telling point is 
his comparison of how the Negro has fared 
in the last 100 years with how the Indian 
has been doing. “Usually,” the author writes, 
“when we speak of racial minorities, segre- 
gation, fair employment, or the oppressed and 
persecuted, we think of the American Negro. 
But the Negro has come a long way from 
slavery in 100 years, while the position of the 
Indian has been practically static.” 

Negroes today own 14 banks, 200 credit 
unions, 60,000 retail businesses, 26 savings 
and loan associations, and 25 large insur- 
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ance companies with assets of more th 
$100 million. They own and publish - 
newspapers and several major Magazin 
They own 184,000 farms, averaging 70 ian 5 
each; some 10,000 Negroes graduate ‘an 
college each year; large numbers are = 
in all the professions, yet there has 
been any Federal bureau of Negro affa 
help them out. 

American Indians own no banks, no jp. 
surance companies, no credit unions or Say- 
ings and loan associations except those spon. 
sored by the Government, and few retail 
businesses. Few Indians graduate from co}. 
lege, one important reason being that fey 
of the high schools operated on the reserva. 
tion by the Government are accredited, For 
this reason, Indian veterans have been large. 
ly unable to avail themselves of the opporty. 
nity to attend college under the GI pill, 

The number of Indians engaged in the 
professions is practically nil. The reseryg. 
tion schools are staffed with white teachers, 
The reservation doctors are white, and 
the reservation Indian lawyer does not exist, 
Most of the traders on the Indian reser. 
vation are white, an outgrowth of our Goy. 
ernment’s determination to have peaceable 
trade and intercourse with the Indians, 
Needless to say, the white traders run things 
just about as they please in the same arbi- 
trary way that Washington runs the affairs 
of the Indians—with little or no concern for 
what the Indians themselves desire. “We 
know what’s good for you,” seems to be the 
attitude of the Department of Indian Af. 
fairs. According to Mr. Embry it never has, 

This is an example of what happens (in di- 
rect violation of the Indian Reorganization 
Act, incidentally) : 

The Navahos were asked to draw up a 
budget of the tribe’s requirements for 1950, 
Members of the tribal council left their jobs 
and traveled long distances to spend 3 days 
working it out. “But when they submitted 
their recommendations they found that the 
agency officials had prepared a budget and 
forwarded it to Washington.” 

“They were just kidding us,” said one 
council member. ‘And the worst of it is that 
we could not even find out the amount of 
the budget or the items on it. They don't 
tell us these things, although we are sup- 
posed to see that the money is wisely spent.” 

CONSERVATION 

Conservation has sometimes hit the In- 
dians where it hurts. The sheep and goat 
have long been the backbone of the Navaho 
economy (the Navaho has been abused about 
as much as any tribe). The horse has been a 
prestige item. But now and then the Gov- 
ernment has announced, without warning, 
stock reduction programs with no regard to 
how the vast bulk of the Navaho subsist or 
their cultural habits. And the reservation 
Indians have never been paid for not rais- 
ing sheep or goats or horses. 

What is to be done? The Indian, says 
Mr. Embry, “must be integrated into our 
regular governmental plan’’—after the Fed- 
eral Government has lived up to its many, 
neglected treaties and agreements. Land and 
funds held in trust by the Federal Govern- 
ment should be turned over to the Indians. 
The Indians should be given the right to 
govern themselves, the same right that other 
citizens have. It is elementary that State 
laws which deprive Indians of the right to 
purchase liquor and vote should be abolished. 
The Indian, in short, should be given con- 
trol of property and destiny while the Gov- 
ernment does something new—lives up to its 
obligations to the Indians. 

Mr. Embry does not suggest it, but per- 
haps what the Indian needs to get this is an 
NAACP type of organization to fight his 
battles. But, of course, to have an NAACP 
there has to be some measure of freedom in 
the first place. 

All Americans should read America’s Con- 
centration Camps—and wince. 
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1956 
Fifth Anniversary of Imprisonment of 
Archbishop Beran 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the one 
thing above all else the Communists fear 
is the spread of truth behind the Iron 
curtain. Their entire system is based 
upon the suppression of information 
from the outside world and stifling of 
opinion and thought within their tyran- 
nical empire. 

Recognition of this situation makes 
it doubly important that we pause today 
to consider that next Saturday marks 
the 5th anniversary of the imprisonment 
by the Communists of Archbishop Joseph 
Beran, Archbishop of Prague. 

Archbishop Beran is one of the great 
churchmen of Europe, widely loved 
within and without the Catholic Church. 
Even in absentia, his spirit is a strong 
factor in the will of his countrymen to 
be free. He stands today—wherever he 
may be—as a symbol to the people of 
Czechoslovakia of their desire to rid 
themselves of the infamous Soviet rule 
which has temporarily rubbed out their 
proud heritage of liberty and freedom. 

The Archbishop of Prague is but one 
of many noble men who have lost their 
freedom in service to their church in 
recent years. Cardinal Tien in China, 
Cardinal Wyszyski in Poland, Cardinal 
Stepinac in Yugoslavia, and Cardinal 
Mindszenty in Hungary are others who 
have suffered cruel imprisonment under 
the Soviets. 

Mr. Speaker, the free world, by its 
stony silence, is sealing the fate of 
Archbishop Beran and his gallant 
churchmen. Does the fact that these 
innocent men are still suffering amidst 
the apathy of the rest of the world mean 
that we have given them up for lost? 
Does it mean that we are insensible to 
the crimes which have been perpetrated 
against them? 

No, Mr. Speaker; we have not forgot- 
ten them. But we must intensify our 
efforts to set them free. Through the 
Voice of America and Radio Free Europe 
we must demand an end to the terror 
behind the Iron Curtain. By raising our 
voices in protest, we not only bring hope 
to those imprisoned under Soviet rule, 
but we also make sure that the entire 
world is informed of the true facts of 
religious persecution in the lands where 
the Red hordes have taken over. 

As we pause today in sober commem- 
oration of Archbishop Beran’s tragic re- 
moval from Prague, let us reaffirm our 
Opposition to the godless evil which has 
brought so much misery and suffering 
upon the world. We in the United 
States, as the world’s great disciples of 
freedom, cannot in good conscience con- 
tinue to pursue our present disinterested 
course. We must renew our demands 
that Archbishop Beran and others who 
are suffering a similar fate are given the 
freedom to which all men are entitled. 
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Ford Foundation: We Need a New Word 
for Philanthropy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress of the United States seems to me 
quite properly the sounding board for 
applauding the most recent of the great 
gestures of the Ford Foundation on be- 
half of the people of the United States. 
It is for this reason that I rise to add my 
voice to the paean of praise from every- 
where that met the Ford grant of half a 
billion dollars for ‘the Nation’s private 
hospitals, colleges, and medical schools. 

This bold impact of business largess 
on American life is giving a new dimen- 
sion to philanthropy. 

Philanthropy on this grand scale calls 
for some new word, and that word has 
not yet been coined. For what we have 
here is not philanthropy in the old ac- 
cepted sense. What we have here is, 
indeed, philanthropy and social con- 
sciousness in its noblest form, joined with 
business and financial statesmanship 
of a high order. What we have is vast 
wealth in full and potent recognition of 
its responsibilities and financial re- 
sources employed in the public interest 
on an enlightened plane. The grant of 
$500 million views the current pattern of 
American life and seeks to give it the 
infusion of strength and stability where 
strength and stability are most needed 
and may produce the greatest good for 
the greatest number over the longest 
period. 

The weakest spot in American life at 
this-hour is education, in terms of finan- 
cial need. 

With precision, intelligence, and the 
most careful kind of planning, the Ford 
Foundation aimed at this most embar- 
rassing phase of our generation and 
with a single blow lifted it out of the 
doldrums. The problem is too over- 
whelming to suggest that this donation 
brought with it total solution. But it 
made an extraordinary dent. 

When in the history of American phi- 
lanthropy—or philanthropy anywhere— 
has there been a comparable donation? 

After the weak spot in American life 
which we have for long identified as the 
inadequate schoolroom, the underpaid 
teacher, and the lack of teaching per- 
sonnel, came the Nation’s other great 
need. This was the need for the support 
of the Nation’s private hospitals. Thus 
the grant includes $200 million in out- 
right gifts to some 3,500 voluntary, non- 
profit hospitals. It means that each hos- 
pital listed will get from $10,000 to $250,- 
000 to improve its services. 

What do we have, then, in just money 
terms? 

We have of this half billion dollars, 
$210 million to be disbursed for endow- 
ment grants, the annual incomes from 
which are to be used to increase faculty 
salaries at each of the Nation's 615 re- 
gionally accredited privately supported 
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liberal arts and sciences colleges and 
universities. The grants range from 
$31,000 to $5 million. Secondly, we have 
$200 million for hospitals. And finally 
we have $90 million for privately sup- 
ported medical schools. 

Beneath this simple itemization what 
I would call modern, scientific philan- 
thropy, rests a certain goodness of heart, 
and a policy of high-level executive 
planning which is—as I see it—without 
precedent in the history of our society. 
It is the American story reflected from a 
new angle of vision and it does us all 
proud for it involves the essential char- 
acteristics of the American tradition. 
The story of Henry Ford, both the gen- 
eration that gave us the model T and 
the generation that gave us the Thun- 
derbird, is in a very concrete sense and 
on a large canvas the story of the 
American people. Here is invention. 
Here is enterprise. Here is success. 
Here is faith. Here is above all the 
brilliant spirit of the pioneer. It is 
achievement in which, under the Amer- 
ican system, everyone seems to share 
and in which untold millions of us were 
participants. 

It is the story of the individual thriv- 
mg in a climate of freedom and oppor- 
tunity and joining with all America, and 
having all America join him, in the fab- 
ulous success of a fabulous life. 

For me this $500 million gesture is the 
crowning touch of a philosophy of free 
enterprise and private finance capital 
and to the progress and the good for- 
tune that it has produced. It is the 
finest example possible of great wealth 
being used beautifully and effectively— 
as a trust, for the benefit of mankind. 
In the great modern theater of the 
world’s business there are few industries 
comparable to Ford. And in the great 
modern theater of vast accumulations of 
wealth we have here the profoundest 
example yet of huge finances, segregated 
in a mighty fund, and expended in a 
manner that without eccentricity has 
captured the imagination of the Ameri- 
can people. 

For what has been done has been done 
wisely. 

What has been done has been done 
under the ablest counsel. 

Each problem this fund sought to 
attack has been first carefully studied by 
experts. What we have is first the 
means, then the heart, then the wisdom. 

The end result is a type of philanthro- 
py for which I insist we need a new word. 

Ford is a name woven deep ito Ameri- 
can industrial history. In the smaller 
forms of business it has been repeated 
time without number. Every business- 
man is a potential Ford. For what con- 
ditions did he have that were not avail- 
able to other Americans? In 1903, the 
Ford Motor Co. began with a total cash 
investment of $28,000. Since 1919 the 
Ford empire has been a Ford family 
enterprise. Today three of Henry Ford’s 
grandsons are the operating heads of the 
company. 

All that I have keen saying about this 
$500 million grant stems from the organ- 
ization of the Ford Foundation by the 
original Henry Ford and his late son, 
Edsel. It is now the largest philanthro- 
py in the United States. Our laws and 
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Ford wisdom are to be lauded for the 
fact that the establishment of this foun- 
dation made it possible to prevent what 
would have amounted to the liquidation 
of this magnificent business enterprise 
because of inheritance and other taxes. 

The American people gain as a result 
and all of us become the beneficiaries of 
Mr. Henry Ford’s will. 

It may be that the great gift of all to 
evolve from this Ford adventure in phi- 
lanthropy is yet to come. For there are 
other great business enterprises and 
there is financial talent and goodness of 
heart in great abundance among our 165 
million people. I can see in it an object 
jJesson to legislation itself. Henry Ford, 
more perhaps than any other individual 
of his time, brought manufacturing to 
bear spectacularly on the history of 
American industrial progress. His 
grandsons are following in his footsteps 
to their great credit. Just as other man- 
ufacturers have followed where Ford has 
led, may our world not hope that other 
masters of vast accumulations of prop- 
erty may emulate him and his kith and 
kin in the world of enlightened philan- 
thropy? Meanwhile, should not Con- 
gress take heart from this princely be- 
quest? Ought we not reappraise our 
problems? Is it not for us to adopt an 
attitude, legislatively, toward education 
and medicine that will at long last bring 
us to the goal toward which Ford has so 
brilliantly advanced us? That goal is 
the betterment of life for all mankind 
by the intelligent use of the people’s 
wealth for the people. 





Thomas G. Masaryk, Great Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the many thousands of Americans 
of Czech and Slovak ancestry who are 
honoring the memory of Thomas G. 
Masaryk, who has taken his place in his- 
tory as one of the great champions of the 
cause for freedom. 

He is hailed as the founder and libera- 
tor of the Czechoslovak Republic; under 
his inspired leadership the people of 
Czechoslovakia achieved freedom, de- 
mocracy, and independence. He was a 
great patriot who, by his high ideals, 
faith, and courage, led the people of 
Czechoslovakia so nobly that between the 
years of 1918 and 1937, when he died, 
they had built their country into a strong 
and flourishing nation. 

The freedom of his country was short- 
lived, for shortly after his passing, 
Czechoslovakia lost its independence first 
to the Nazis and later to the Communists. 
However, the people of Czechoslovakia 
are ever mindful of the example set by 
Thomas Masaryk, his sacrifices in their 
behalf, his unwavering belief in the 
principles of freedom, democracy, jus- 
tice, and honor; his prayers that his peo- 
ple should remain free from tyranny. 
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Although the people of Czechoslovakia 
suffer under tyranny today, they have 
not forgotten their past freedom or the 
principles of the man who helped them 
achieve it. ‘They will not miss any op- 
portunity to grasp that freedom again 
for the spirit of Thomas Masaryk lives 
on in their hearts as it does all over the 
world where men adhere to the prin- 
ciples of liberty and abhor totalitarian- 
ism and dictatorship. 

It is fitting that on the anniversary of 
the birth of the great Thomas Masaryk, 
we who are free of the shackles of bond- 
age and tyranny, should rededicate our- 
selves to the principles for which he stood 
and to the tasks which lay before us. We 
must work unfailingly to preserve our 
own freedom and to do all we can to help 
others, less fortunate than we, to regain 
and to maintain theirs. 





Goons Have Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Edward Chevlin was a witness 
who gave a congressional committee, 
holding hearings in Kansas City in an: 
effort to check goon squads who were 
entering the construction of several Gov- 
ernment projects and depriving thou- 
sands of union men of their jobs, valu- 
able testimony which assisted in stop- 
ping the unlawful activities of Ring and 
his goons. What happened to Chevlin 
is briefly told by a February 6, 1956, edi- 
torial from the Kansas City Times which 
reads as follows: 

THE STRANGE CHEVLIN CASE 


Judging by comments around town the 
outcome of the strange case of Edward Chev- 
lin and the prosecutor receives general ap- 
proval. You wouldn't think of the erratic, 
loquacious Eddie Chevlin as material for a 
hero or a cause celebre. Yet circumstances 
combined to make him a passing TV star 
of this area, the subject of a national maga- 
zine story and the object of aroused citizen 
support. 

In the summer of 1953, you recall, the 
whole area was aroused over the disastrous 
construction shutdown forced by O. L. Ring 
and dramatized by roving muscle men with 
guns. In that tense situation it was little 
Eddie Chevlin who was the star of the con- 
gressional committee’s hearing, watched over 
TV by scores of thousands. He told a dra- 
matic story of sluggings, threats and impli- 
cations of chicanery—the situation that led 
him to carry a gun. 

To Kansas City Chevlin became known as 
the No. 1 prosecuting witness for any legal 
action to be taken against the Ring crowd 
and its allies. The main puzzlement came 
some time after a county grand jury in- 
dicted Chevlin for brandishing a gun at the 
same time that the muscle men were being 
indicted on a long list of charges. It turned 
out that the indictments against Ring and 
his crowd faded out or were reduced to minor 
charges. And they seemed to be handled as 
routine cases by the prosecutor’s office. 

But when it came to the prosecuting wit- 
ness, Chevlin, the prosecution was handled 
personally by Richard’K. Phelps, the prose- 
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cutor. While the charges against the Ri 
crowd faded quickly, Phelps hammers: 
away at Chevlin through 4 trials, Cheviin 


was kept under the shadow of a 
charge for nearly 214 years. 

The public couldn’t pretend to 
legal merits of the many cases that cam 
from a grand jury investigation. But the 
public does have a sense of fairness, And 
Eddie Chevlin has become more Significant 
than he could have expected in his wildest 
dreams, 


felony 


P&ss On the 





H. R. 9777: A Bill To Amend the 


Davis-Bacon Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on Tues. 
day, March 6, I introduced H. R. 9777, 
a bill to amend the Davis-Bacon Act, 
The amendments proposed in my bill 
would, in brief, broaden the scope of the 
present law, making it a mandatory pro- 
vision in any federally assisted construc- 
tion program. The present act is obliga- 
tory only in those projects financed en- 
tirely by Government funds. Thus, 
whenever a bill comes up for construc- 
tion which involves Federal money, it 
becomes necessary for representatives of 
the AFL-CIO and the building and con- 
struction trades, together with inter- 
ested Members of Congress, to work 
toward the inclusion of the Davis-Bacon 
prevailing wage provision in the legisla- 
tion. The remedy I propose is a simple 
one, involving a basic revision of the law 
to extend the coverage on a permanent 
basis instead of in piecemeal fashion as 
is presently the case. H. R. 9777 simply 
guarantees that all types of grants, loans 
or contributions made by the Federal 
Government to assist the various States 
and localities in needed construction 
must be automatically covered by the 
Davis-Bacon prevailing wage provision. 
In short, my bill is designed to make the 
Davis-Bacon prevailing wage policy uni- 
form in its application. 

In addition, H. R. 9777 requires the 
Secretary of Labor to predetermine not 
only the hourly prevailing wage, but also 
existing fringe benefits found to be the 
prevailing practice in any given area 
which have been established as a result 
of collective bargaining between em- 
ployer and employee. For example, sev- 
eral instances have occurred in my own 
State of Washington, where outside con- 
tractors have met the prevailing wage 
provision, but failed to conform to the 
local prevailing fringe benefits, which 
obviously placed the local contractor at 
a great disadvantage. The bill would 
also require the Secretary of Labor to 
predetermine prevailing practices with 
reference to hours of work and overtime 
payment. H.R. 9777 points up a specific 
provision in regard to payment at a rate 
of not less than time and one-half the 
basic hourly wage for hours in excess of 
8 hours per day, in excess of 40 hours 
per week, work in excess of 5 consecutive 
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days, and work on Saturdays, Sundays, 


or legal holidays. These provisions are 
primarily directed at placing all Federal 
construction on a comparable basis, bid- 
wise, and also to prevent the Federal 
Government from participating in any 
situation which would tend to destroy or 
undermine prevailing hours of work and 
rates of overtime Pay arrived at through 
privately negotiated collective bargain- 


yimally, H. R. 9777 would confer the 
necessary authority upon the Secretary 
of Labor to make investigations and full 
enforcement power to carry out the pro- 
yisions of the act. 

It is my sincere hope that the distin- 
guished Members of this House, recog- 
nizing the need for the maintenance of 
fair labor standards throughout the 
length and breadth of the Nation, will 
act favorably on this legislation when it 
comes to the floor of the House. 





Benson Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the tremendous interest in the pend- 
ing farm legislation, under unanimous 
consent heretofore granted, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, a letter re- 
ceived from my constituent, G. W. 
Johnstone, of Harrington Park, N. J. 
Mr. Johnstone is distinguished in the 
field of public information and is pres- 
ently director of radio-TV public rela- 
tions for the National Association of 
Manufacturers. His letter follows: 

HARRINGTON, PaRK, N. J., 
February 23,1956. 
Hon. FraNK C. OSMERS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak FRANK: I am writing this from my 
room in the Carlton Hotel, for, as you know, 
Ihave been in Washington for a few days. 

I have just viewed a half-hour television 
program on CBS-TV and certainly am proud 
of our Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Ezra 
Taft Benson. He ended his well-produced 
TV half hour, a defense of a 4-week previous 
program on the same network, with a fer- 
vent appeal to his viewers to write their 
Congressman. So I am losing no time. If 
you did not have the opportunity to view 
his program, by a copy of this letter of mine 
being sent to him, I am suggesting that his 
Office send you a script of the entire half 
hour. 

Secretary Benson, a farmer from his boy- 
hood days, told the American public the 
facts of the present predicament of the 
American farmers. It was not colored with 
partisan flavor—he spelled out the reasons 
for the current situation, gave a most sensi- 
ble and down-to-earth explanation of what 
can be done to alleviate the situation. And 
this is where you come in. 

I know that you are on his side—that as 
& stanch and true Republican you will sup- 
port his goals. But, with New Jersey an 
agricultural State there brings to my mind 
an additional way in which you can help 
the Secretary: 
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You are loved by the people of Bergen 
County—you have been their true servant 
through the years that you have served them. 
Even some—even many—of your partisan 
Opponents will admit this. You can help the 
Secretary of Agriculture win his fight for 
all the farmers of the Nation by including, 
from today on, until the cause is won, your 
plea that your audiences stand behind Sec- 
retary Benson in his fight in every speech 
you make—whether it be on the floor of 
Congress, on a platform where you appear 
as a speaker, and even in your conversation 
with each and every person you meet. 

You can do it—and I know you will do it. 

Secretary Benson doesn’t know me from 
Adam. But, as you know, next month marks 
my 34th active year in the radio (and now 
TV) broadcasting business. And persons 
who know their business, I believe, should 
support each other—particularly when they 
voice the truth. 

As always, 

Fondly, 
G. W. (JOHNNY) JOHNSTONE. 





Address by Roger W. Straus, Temple 
Emanu-El’s Men’s Club, Upon Being 
Presented With the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award, New York, January 18, 1956 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I take pleas- 
ure in including an address by my good 
friend and constituent, Roger W. Straus, 
outstanding leader in business, civic, and 
philantrophic affairs. This address was 
delivered before the Temple Emanu-El’s 
Men’s Club on January 18, 1956, in New 
York City, at which time Mr. Straus 
was presented with the distinguished 
service award: 

When Dr. Mark, Mr. Kahn, and Dr. Gordon 
spoke to me about the award that you have 
just given me, I was deeply touched and, 
I confess, flattered. Then they added their 
polite, but firm request: that, on the oc- 
casion of the presentation, I was to give 
a talk based on my experiences, observa- 
tions, and reflections of over 40 years of 
adult life. I was, so to speak, to “sing for 
my supper.” 

I consented, with some misgivings and, 
above all, with the feeling that many of you 
must have had much the same pattern of 
experiences and arrived at much the same 
conclusion as mine. For, like many of you, 
I have lived through two World Wars, an 
economic depression of tremendous dimen- 
sions, and the continuing wars of world 
communism, both hot and cold in a chal- 
lenge that is still with us. It is true that I 
have been active in these years in the world 
of business and in educational and in re- 
ligious affairs. Perhaps more than is aver- 
age, I have concerned myself with the 
strengthening of Judaism. I received my in- 
spiration to do so from my lifelong associa- 
tion with Beth El] and Emanu-El, especially 
from my teacher from boyhood, the Jate be- 
loved Dr. Samuel Schulman. Indeed this led 
to vital interest in all religion; and with the 
work of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, an organization with which 
I am sure you are familiar. At any rate, my 
conclusion today, as it has been for decades, 
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is that man has an overpowering need for 
religion: and that we Americans have a 
particular need for our religions in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition, which empha- 
size the value of individual human being. 
By this light, everyone is a son of God and 
therefore a brother to all other human 
beings. My conclusion is that this is the 
key-essential both for individual happiness 
and for world progress. In the words of our 
great teacher, Hillel, “All the rest is com- 
mentary.” 

Some 25 years ago, I had occasion to speak 
before a men’s group of a synagogue and, 
at that time, I made the emphasis that 
“Judaism is becoming to the Jew.” I feel 
that way even more strongly today, after 
all that has happened. 

It is this background that makes me feel 
that, if I were calied upon to nominate a 
“man of the year,” I would suggest the un- 
known, ordinary, perhaps obscure, man who 
during a lifetime of trials, held fast to his 
trust in God. He is the man of faith, with- 
out name or recognition—the unknown 6ol- 
dier of life—who has seen much, and en- 
dured and suffered much, but who never 
faltered in his trust in a Supreme Being. 
He is the man who never yielded the humble 
awareness that, while he was part of a vast 
and mysterious cosmos, and though he was 
marked with faults and inadequacies, he 
was yet made in the image of God. My can- 
diate for such an award, this year and every 
year, is the simple, steadfast believer who 
remembered and cherished the most impor- 
tant of the commandments of the deca- 
logue: “I am the Lord, thy God. * * * Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” 

In the lifetime of this steadfast man of 
faith, he encountered and resisted many 
false prophets of many a false god. Im all 
of those years, as now, these were to be 
found aplenty. They offered such an easy 
theology under the name of “ideology.” 
They were so convicing and glib; they were 
s0 seductively satisfying—at least for a time. 

And they were hollow. 

Consider some of these baals and how they 
seduced and betrayed their followers and 
deceived the world. 

Early in this century, there was the false 
god of science. Man’s inventiveness was ex- 
panding with an almost explosive speed. We 
were mastering everything. We were plumb- 
ing the depths of the sea. We were ranging 
wide through the atmosphere and its end- 
less reaches. We were conquering time and 
space. We were, it seemed, set to harness 
everything in a vast outpouring of scientific, 
mechanical, and industrial ingenuity. 

These new inventions and developments 
were good things in and of themselves; or 
rather, they were potentially useful tools. 
In the service of God, they could have glori- 
fied Him and His creatures. But it was for- 
gotten that they were only tools. What hap- 
pened was that science came to be projected, 
and to be regarded, as a substitute deity, 
as the answer to all of man’s needs, including 
his deep, spiritual needs. Until we were 
brought up short by the realization that 
this, too, had been accepted by many as a 
false god; that the scientific mastery of the 
elements could serve warmakers as well as 
men of peace; totalitarianism, as well as 
popular government. Greed and conquest, 
racialism, and imperialism, were all able to 
employ the ultimate achievements of science. 
It became quite clear that once deified, sci- 
ence turned into a false god. 

It was a false god whatever its disguise or 
name and whether it came in the form of the 
latest discovery of atomic physics or of the 
planetary motions or of psychoanalysis. 
Pitted, however, against the awesome com- 
mandments, “I am the Lord, thy God. * * * 
Thou shalt have no other gods before me’’; 
measured by the capacity for meeting man’s 
deepest needs, they all, whatever their dis- 
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guise, revealed that they were idols with 
clay feet. 

This deification, you remember, went back 
to the period before, and continued through 
much of, the two sanguinary World Wars 
that my generation has seen; wars which 
themselves threw the revealing light of gun 
flares and bomb bursts on the shallow claims 
of science alone as redeemer. 

There was the period after the First World 
War; and most of us, I am sure, remember 
it. Everywhere there was a worship of the 
false god of materialism. Life was to be 
only a succeession of material and sensual 
pleasures. Until we found that these pleas- 
ures, too, were as dust in our mouths; that 
somehow, their increasing possession was an 
illusion; that they gave birth to new and 
greater torments and agonies, and finally, 
that they were dissolved altogether in the 
bust that followed the boom. 

You need only turn to the newspapers of 
that period to see how shabby was this false 
god of materialism: the rackets and the cor- 
ruption, the delinquency, juvenile and adult, 
the soaring divorce rate, the prevalent im- 
morality and the inner unhappiness that 
this always indicates. There it stood and 
stands revealed; material progress without 
vision or meaning, without solace or comfort, 
a hollow, faceless shell that mocked our finest 
impulses. A pitifully false god, a‘Baal whose 
fires had scorched us; but which, we were 
determined, we would keep far from our 
children. 

In shock and in horror, at what men saw, 
many of them turned away. Yet, as so often 
in the history of mankind, they turned, not 
to the religion of the Fatherhood of one God 
and the brotherhood of all men, but to still 
other and gaudier worships. 

During that period, and in the despair at 
the “bust” that followed the “boom,” there 
were many who turned to pride and racial- 
ism: to the hatreds of the Ku Klux Klan in 


this country; and abroad, to the brutishness 
of fascism and nazism, and to the venom of 
the class hatred of communism. All proved 


to be false gods. All were spawned out of the 
arrogance that man can create his own divin- 
ity, to suit his own appetites and passions. 
All stood revealed in their leprous nakedness, 
and all tumbled (or are doomed to tumble) 
in an agony of horror, bloodshed, and 
destruction. 

This was the period of the so-called bright, 
young men. They strutted in their assur- 
ances that in man himself, without aware- 
ness or realization of, the Almighty, there 
was the final answer. 

These were the bright young men who 
when they saw one man-made idol crumble 
in their hands set out to fashion yet 
another out of the same drab, common clay. 
If not science, it was material progress; then 
it was political power; then it was ‘bsycho- 
analysis; then it was religious skepticism. 
They even sacrificed their country to these 
idols. They were so sure that they had the 
answer, even if one answer succeeded another. 
They were so sure that the answer could be 
found everywhere except in the book known 
as the Holy Scriptures. I need not mention 
any one name to you. You will no doubt 
yourselves, think of those deceptively bright, 
young people, many of whom, like the idols 
they invented, crashed in their own filth. At 
this point Iam tempted to name names. But 
to name those not proven guilty is unfair 
and to name those so proven is both unkind 
and unnecessary. These men were products 
of their time, and therefore all of us share 
their guilt to some extent. They followed 
false gods. Were we strong enough in our 
faith and obedience to the one God? 

You are all, I am sure, familiar with the 
phenomenon that I am describing; and with 
the people who embodied this arrogant pur- 
suit, always of a God of their own making, 
never for the Almighty, who made us all. 
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They included men and women who had been 
born into the Christian faith, with its Ser- 
mon on the Mount. They included men and 
women who were once of the Jewish faith, 
with its 10 commandments and its prophetic 
urgings. They had only to look to their 
own tradition, to their own family fireside to 
see, enshrined in His hallowed place, a God 
of righteousness, of justice, and of mercy 
offering to all those very gifts which the 
human spirit craved most. But they did not 
look to the great truths of their own Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Always there was 
another false god to make out of the dross; 
another idol to worship; and to leave them, 
desperate and frustrate as each false god 
mocked their efforts and all but consumed 
the world itself. 

Then something of a change seemed to 
come upon us; in the period just before and, 
even more, during the Second World War. It 
was not only in the foxholes that the number 
of atheists seemed to shrink to zero. The 
change seemed to affect others elsewhere; in 
fact, everyone; in shop and on the farm; in 
school and in factory; in office, and above all, 
in the some. Somehow it began to dawn 
upon many of us that all of our vast and 
increasing possessions, all our ingenious 
skill, all our seemingly unbounded knowl- 
edge were not enough to answer the voice— 
perhaps, the cry—within each of us. Some- 
how we realized that while we were sated 
with much, we still had an enormous void. 
We began to sense that we needed not only 
the gifts of life but a philosophy of life. 
Above all, we had need of a philosophy of the 
good life. And, we discovered, such a phi- 
losophy was within our reach. In fact, we 
had first learned it in our homes, at our 
mother’s knees, and from our father’s lips; 
and in our synagogues and churches, from 
our rabbis, ministers, and priests. 

There we were, millions of us, caught in 
the web of a titantic struggle; itself the con- 
sequence of the deification of the state and 
of state power by the Nazis in Germany, the 
militarists of Japan, the Fascists of Italy. 
There we were, suddenly flung into a combat 
for sheer survival. In that dark hour we 
were united into a brotherhood of war that, 
had we all been true to our religious faith, 
might have been a unity of the brotherhood 
of peace. 

We barely survived that combat. And 
when it was over we saw that while we had 
overcome one tyrant or another we had not 
defeated the ideology of tyranny or the sa- 
tanism of false religion and man-made gods. 

Still another of man’s own devising had 
emerged, stronger than ever before. This 
time it was the force of worldwide commu- 
nism, conceived by atheism and begotten out 
of economic materialism. 

It was then we made the clearest discovery 
of all; that it was not enough to contend 
with this new dark power with material 
weapons alone, for in such there lay its own 
satanic strength. Only as these were inspired 
and touched by a spiritual flame, could we 
ever hope to counter the new threat to our 
lives, to our civilization, and to all that men 
have struggled for through the milennia. 

After the Second World War, the agony 
continued; we went through a smaller, but 
not less horrible war in Korea; an inevitable 
part of the war of ideologies in which we all 
find ourselves today and which will probably 
be with us through our lifetime and extend 
perhaps beyond that period. 

Out of this war of ideology, many men and 
women came to the point of no return, where 
they had to do some solid, hard, rethinking 
of their real values. It was evident that the 
basic economic difference between com- 
munism and democracy, however opposed 
they were, was not the crucial cause of the 
conflict. If it were that alone, we might 
concievably coexist. Something more pro- 
found and more fundamental was at issue. 
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Today they are openly contesting, one 
against the other, the force in world ‘im. 
munism, of atheistic materialism and in 
contrast to it, the religions of the Judeo. 
Christian tradition and heritage. Here is the 
basic cleavage. We may be equaled and for 
all we know, surpassed, if only material 
strengths and values are put on the scale 
But it is also a struggle in which we are in. 
vincible if we bring up our heavy artillery of 
the spirit of man; if we enlist in our total 
armament the moral values that have come 
to us from the ancient fountains of our re. 
ligions. 

It is no accident that the forces of religion 
in this country as elsewhere are now gaining 
in strength and in numbers. The trend is 
worldwide and it derives from the observa. 
tion that so many millions of people have 
made for themselves in these two score years 
of war after war, and crisis after crisis. The 
false gods we have, at long last recognized, 
are many. Their names are legion. Their 
disguises are numerous and endless, but by 
whatever name they are called, they remain 
in the end; false, corrupting, and destructive, 

By circumstances beyond anyone's control, 
this fundamental clash of ideologies is em- 
bodied today in two continental countries, 
We of the United States have, by the organi- 
zation of our God-given resources, acquired 
a world leadership in this miltonian con- 
test. We will deserve that leadership; and 
we will use it to effective purpose, only as 
we remember the arsenal to which we have 
access and which our opponent cannot 
muster; our belief in the treasures of the 
spirit, our religious conviction that we are 
not robots to be enslaved by the State or to 
bow our head and bend our knee to any man- 
made idol; but that we are bound together 
in an invincible fraternity, a single, human 
brotherhood under the fatherhood of one 
God. 

As we live by that awareness and convic- 
tion, we will make and keep America strong 
and free. We will help the world to acquire 
its strength and its freedom. For it is acon- 
viction that all Americans can share and 
are sharing increasingly. All over our land 
there are signs of a new realliance on our 
covenant with God. American Christians 
are becoming, more truly so than in the re- 
cent past, Americans of the Christian faith, 
American Jews are, more and more, becom- 
ing Americans of the Jewish faith. It isa 
trend in which all of us of the Judeo- 
Christian stream, participate in equal de- 
grees. It is a trend that, if continued and 
sustained, will strengthen us immeasurably 
for ordeals that are, perhaps, yet to come. 

Thirty one years ago, I had occasion to 
speak before the Federation Social Service 
Forum of New York City on the need for 
religious education. 

At that time, I said: 

“Let us Jews of America become leaders 
in a religious revival in this country. Let 
us be an example to our fellow citizens of 
all faiths to show that religion as exempli- 
fied by the teachings of the Great religious 
leaders of the past, if thoroughly understood 
and honestly followed, is vital to the spiritual 
welfare of the country. If we do this, then 
we will truly have given our country some- 
thing worthwhile and, will nave lived up to 
our destiny as Jews by Keeping faith with the 
ideals of the prophets of old.” 

We are witness today to something of such 
a religious revival. I hope that we, 4s 
American Jews, have taken our full part in 
that revival, and that we will continue to do 
so, for our own sakes, for the sake of our 
country, and for all civilization. I am sure 
that more religion for everyone, and especial- 
ly more Judaism for we Jews, will make this 
world a better one for ourselves, our chil- 
dren, and our children’s children. Yes, for 
all mankind. 
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Carl Hayden: Dean of the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
seen many tributes during the past 
month in recognition of Arizona’s be- 
loved senior Senator, CARL HAYDEN, who 
on February 19 completed his 44th year 
as a Member of the United States Con- 


Ss. 
tie one characteristic perhaps above 
all others in Senator HaypDEn’s service 
nas been his preference for getting work 
done rather than seeking praise or recog- 
nition for his various accomplishments. 
In these days of high-pressure publicity 
campaigns—utilized by politicians as 
well as soap manufacturers—it is par- 
ticularly refreshing to have Senator 
HaypEn’s fine example of simply doing 
his job without regard for publicity or 
praise. 

Senator HaypEN has always personi- 
fied the old-fashioned virtues of honesty 
and humility. He would agree, I know, 
with the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who once wrote: 

All that any man wants to do in life is do 
a good piece of work and leave it unad- 
vertised. 


A fair and objective appraisal of Sen- 
ator HAYDEN’s conduct during his many 
years of service has been published in 
this month’s issue of the CWA News, and 
I would like to call this tribute to the 
attention of our colleagues. It has, I 
think, exemplary value for us all: 

CarkL HAYDEN, Democratic Senator from 
Arizona, has been in public office for the past 
54 years, and in that time, has never been 
turned down by the voters. 

In 1902, at the age of 25, he became a 
member of the Tempe Town Council, con- 
tinued through with 2 years as county 
treasurer, then 5 years as sheriff. 

Arizona was still Federal territory during 
that early period. When the State was ad- 
mitted to the Union—the 48th State—on 
Valentine’s Day, 1912, the voters sent CarL 
HayDEN to Congress. He’s been there ever 
since, his seniority in the Senate being sur- 
passed only by one man, Senator GEORGE, 
of Georgia. 

While serving under eight Presidents— 

Taft, Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower—Sen- 
ator HaypDEN has worked loyally and effec- 
tively for his State, his country, and his 
party. 
He is a modest man—we had trouble get- 
ting him to pose for the picture that accom- 
Panies this article. He is a hard worker. 
During a summer recess some time back, 
he had an opportunity to accompany an 
Appropriations Committee trip to Europe. 
Instead, he stayed home and studied eco- 
homic problems of the coming session. 

Politicians say his hard work is one of 
co reasons the voters keep on reelecting 

im. 

A comment of Senate majority leader, 
LYNDon B. JOHNSON, covers the situation 
neatly. He says: 

“There is something reassuring about the 
future of a country which can produce lead- 
ers like Cant HAYDEN. He is a modest man, 
an unassuming man. He is not given to snap 
judgments and passionate outbursts that end 
i flaming headlines. Yet, I believe all my 
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colleagues will agree with me when I say 
there is no more influential Member in 
either House of Congress.” 4 

Reporters like HAYDEN. The Washington 
Fust and Times Herald has said of him: 

“The wry, shy Arizonan has come a long 
way without headlines. In the Senate his 
behind-the-scenes influence is second to 
none on the Democratic side.” 

Another reporter has written of Senator 
HAYDEN: 

“He seeks no headlines, yet consistently 
is in the thick of historymaking news. He 
makes few speeches, yet his counsel is heeded 
as fact. And his persuasive power is staunch 
against the political whims, his role un- 
changed no matter which party. controls 
Congress.” 

When he first came to Washington, he got 
some good advice he has followed ever since. 
It came from an old Confederate veteran, 
Representative Frederick C. Talbott, of Mary- 
land. Talbott said to him after one of his 
early speeches: 

“There are two kinds of Congressmen— 
showhorses and workhorses. If you want to 
get your name in the papers, be a show- 
horse. But if you want to gain the respect 
of your colleagues don’t do it. Be a work- 
horse.” 

Cart HaynENn’s long record of service proves 
the advice was well received. He’s been 
quietly working for the people and gaining 
the respect of his colleagues ever since. 

Cart HAYDEN was the first white child 
born in Hayden's Ferry, the town founded 
by his father. The adobe house that was 
his birthplace is today a landmark of Tempe. 

As a boy, CarL HAYDEN was molded by the 
spirit of pioneers and by the cultural herit- 
age of his parents. He swam in the Salt 
River, drove his father’s cows in from pas- 
ture on the back of a bull, once rode a fa- 
vorite horse to the Grand Canyon and back. 

He’s now been in Washington as a Rep- 
resentative or Senator for close to half a 
century. Many changes have taken place in 
America in that time, and Haypen has had 
an important share in molding those 
changes. 

In the Senate he has made as his special 
fields highways, irrigation, reclamation, agri- 
culture, and mining. 

As the Senate leader in highway legisla- 
tion, he made one of his most noteworthy 
contributions to Arizona and the West as 
coauthor of the Hayden-Cartwright bill that 
set the formula for distribution of Federal 
aid to highways on a basis which includes 
both area and population. 

When Senator HaypDEN was awarded an 
honorary doctor of laws degree by the Uni- 
versity of Arizona in 1948, the citation said 
in part: 

“His services to the State have been vari- 
ous and unsurpassed. Particularly as a spe- 
cialist in legislation affecting irrigation and 
Federal highways he has played a major role 
in the reclamation of her fertile acres and 
in opening her scenic, climatic, and indus- 
trial treasurers to new citizens and visitors 
from over the world.” 

Huge irrigation and power projects, green 
vistas of reclaimed desert, and uncounted 
miles of wide, straight highways will long 
endure as monuments to CarRL HAYDEN, of 
Arizona. 


Cotton for Export 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orp, I include the following editorial frora 
the Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial, New York, Monday, March 5, 
1956: 

COTTON FoR Export 

Agriculture Secretary Benson’s decision to 
offer the Government’s surplus cotton for ex- 
port this year may solve one issue the ad- 
ministration finds embarrassing, but before 
this disposal program is finished it will have 
raised others which may very well prove vir- 
tually beyond solution. 

Not that we have any quarrel with Mr. 
Benson’s objectives. He wants to restore to 
the United States its historical share of the 
world’s cotton trade. There is very little 
doubt the Agriculture Department’s new plan 
would start things moving in this respect. 
The sudden appearance of over 12 million 
bales of United States cotton on the export 
markets over the next 2 years or so would 
certainly discourage the expansion of cotton 
production elsewhere. 

This would, it is true, tend to strengthen 
the position of United States producers in 
future export markets, if only by lessening 
the competition they would otherwise meet 
from overseas sources. But has the admin- 
istration counted the cost of this move in 
terms of United States trade policy? If not, 
it should. 

No dumping is involved, of course. Mr. 
Benson will offer the cotton at auction but 
with the restriction that prices shall be 
competitive, which doubtless means the 
Government will place a floor under its 
offering prices as it did in disposing of 
roughly a million bales of #5/16-inch and 
shorter staple cotton—which went at 6 to 
8 cents a pound below the domestic price. 

But to offer to sell at competitive prices 
is one thing. To assume that competitive 
prices the world over are not affected by 
the entry of the United States Government 
entire cotton surplus on the market is quite 
another. The administration does not look 
on this as dumping because it has pressing 
reasons for its action. But what foreign 
groups, accused of “dumping” in the past, 
have not had good reasons, too? However 
we may rationalize such an action here, 
cotton producers abroad will see it for 
what it is, just as American producers would 
see it if the shoe were on the other foot. 

The effect of this action will be to create, 
as observers have previously noted, a two- 
price system for virtually all classes of United 
States cotton. There will be a domestic 
price, charged to the mills here. And there 
will be a lower price to cotton users over- 
seas who take advantage of the Government's 
offer. 

There is a reason for this, too. If United 
States cotton were offered only at the do- 
mestic price, precious few overseas buyers 
would come forward. In order to discourage 
the expansion of overseas cotton acreage, 
which is part of the plan, the export price 
must be lower. 

But another effect of this will be to gen- 
erate more and more pressure on Washing- 
ton to place imports of cotton manufactured 
goods under quotas, or to raise tariffs. This 
is practically inevitable. The more the for- 
eign price of cotton is forced down by the 
marketing of the United States Govern- 
ment, surplus, the cheaper foreign cotton 
mills can obtain their raw miaterial. And 
the lower their production costs, the lower 
their export prices may be. 

We sympathize with the predicament in 
which this threatens to place the cotton 
mills in this country. It simply is not fair 
that they should be penalized for the errors 
in our farm policy that are responsible for 
the accumulation of these embarrassing sur- 
pluses. Nor ig it fair that American trade 
policy should have to suffer the effects of 
heavy additional pressures for import re- 
strictions. 

We have not mentioned the trouble this 
is likely to create for our diplomatic inter- 
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ests in sensitive areas like Egypt, but it is 
quite clear that whatever relief this disposal 
program offers to southern cotton producers 
will be provided at the expense of other 
groups of the population. 

The expense will be borne by the tax- 
payers as a whole, inasmuch as they have 
had to pay for the accumulation of surpluses 
that are now to be sold at a loss. And it will 
be borne either by domestic cotton mills or— 
in the event the foreign sales are accom- 
panied by tighter restrictions on manufac- 
tured cotton imports—by American export- 
ers, whose overseas markets are invariably 
hit when Washington takes any action to cut 
imports. 

All of this seems a high price to pay for 
the rectification of serious weaknesses in 
farm policy. Worst of all, there may be more 
to come. 

It was the success of the administration’s 
effort to sell overseas its million bales of 
fifteen-sixteenths inch and shorter staple 
cotton (below domestic market prices) that 
encouraged it to prepare now to dispose of its 
entire cotton surplus—7.5 million bales plus 
some 6.5 million due from last year’s crop. 

If this is finally disposed of successfully 
in terms of agricultural policy, what will be 
the next step? Will Washington be encour- 
aged to go on to bigger and better things in 
terms of surplus disposal? Will its sense of 
pleasure at having relieved the massive pres- 
sures of the farm surpluses at home lead it 
to believe that the cost to the rest of the 

_ population is a matter of subsidiary interest? 
We hope not, but the plans now afoot give 
us rather little reason for our hopes. 


A Good Picture of What Is Happening to 
the Family-Type Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include this letter from Mrs. Frances S. 
Pack who writes me from Webb City, 
Mo. Mrs. Pack has a good picture of 
what is happening to the family-type 
farmers. Here is her letter: 

Wesp City, Mo., March 5, 1956. 
Hon. USHER BuURDICK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Burpick: I wish to encourage 
you in your valiant fight. I sincerely be- 
lieve that the present farm program is de- 
liberately designed to liquidate the middle- 
man. With the farmer finished, what is 
left? We might better call the farm plan 
the liquidation of the Kulaks. We are all 
being liquidated in orderly fashion, and the 
masses are too brain-washed to comprehend. 

Congress has permitted all this, and do 
they think they will all be commissars? 

Regarding butter, why not give the Ameri- 
can people something they have already paid 
for? My family has not used butter since 
World War I, and we see Italy get it for 15 
cents a pound. If we were Russians, or Eng- 
lish, or Italians, we would have it shipped to 
us, free and for nothing, or some absurd 
price. This is something already paid for by 
Americans, and they are denied the privilege 
of buying it at the price foreigners get it. I 
see emaciated children, with parents so 
emaciated that I am afraid to look, here in 
America. 

When I see the Navahos, I am ashamed of 
and fur Congress. They never see wheat or 
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butter. Their sheep are scraggy, the wool 
brings a low price on the market. But they 
are Americans, not foreigners. Their sheep 
would go 10 miles for a handful of wheat. 
But they, too, are Americans. Here, there is 
talk of using wheat for fertilizer, or in in- 
dustry. 

If retribution ever comes to Congress, it 
will be in full measure. 

As to Eisenhower, I feel that he will get 
sicker at convention time, or resign later. 

You probably received a book from Dr. 
Hoxley, in re cancer. May I say that the 
writer had serious involvement of lungs and 
duodenum, and has recovered? Many people 
are dying unnecessarily. There again, Sena- 
tors would rather go the hard way them- 
selves than do right. AMA should be in- 
vestigated. (See the Fitzgerald report to the 
Senate committee.) 

With best wishes to you. 

Faithfully yours, 
FRANCES S. Pack. 


Iowa Farm Girl Honored as Promising 
Young Scientist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
the utmost pride that I call attention 
to the accomplishments of an Iowa farm 
girl from my district who has been hon- 
ored as one of the most promising young 
scientists in America’s high schools. 

Miss Margaret Ann Thorson, 17, has 
returned to her farm home near Floyd 
and Charles City, Iowa, after competing 
in the finals of the 15th annual science 
talent search here in Washington, March 
1 through March 5. Designed to discover 
and develop scientific ability among 
high-school seniors, the science talent 
search is conducted annually for the 
Westinghouse science scholarships by 
science clubs of America and is admin- 
istered by Science Service. 

It is significant to note that this young 
lady from a rural area was selected as 
one of 40 finalists from among 20,828 
contestants in every State in the Nation. 
She was the only Iowan to be so honored. 

Miss Thorson is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Irvin B. Thorson, rural route 
1, Charles City. She is a senior student 
at the Floyd, Iowa, Consolidated High 
School. 

She is not interested in science alone, 
as a review of the varied activities in 
which she has participated will attest. 
One of the top students in her class, she 
plans to attend the University of Iowa to 
prepare for a career in medicine. 

Miss Thorson has been active in 4-H 
work, and won the Floyd County 4-H 
achievement award in 1955. She was 
also honored last year by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution as the out- 
standing student in her American history 
class. 

She is coeditor of the Floyd High 
School yearbook and is a feature writer 
and proofreader for the school news- 
paper. She has won the humorous read- 
ing title each of her 4 years in high 
school. 


March 8 


Miss Thorson can be justly proug of 
her achievements. She has demon. 
strated that a young person from a rura] 
area is well equipped to compete With 
students from large schools in metro- 
politan areas. She has brought honor 
to her parents, her school, the State of 
Iowa, and to the youth of rural America: 


What Happens in Alabama Affects Our 
World Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the REcorp what I think to be 
an excellent editorial from the Middle- 
town (Conn.) Bulletin on the situation 
which has arisen in Alabama. There is 
no doubt that it is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult for the United States to main- 
tain her position as a leader in the free 
world when the Communists can feed 
on the seeds of discontent, confusion, 
and hatred which result from the racial 
problems in the South. 

WHAT HAPPENS IN ALABAMA AFFECTS 
Our WORLD POSITION 


The events which have been taking place 
in Alabama and which have attracted inter- 
national interest in the South’s colored prob- 
lem are assuming proportions which are com- 
pletely out of line with our national policy. 


In a world in which the plight of under- 
privileged peoples has become a pronounced 
issue in the tug of war between the East and 
the West it seems somewhat ridiculous to 
have the problem crop up right in our own 
backyard. 

The international propaganda mills of the 
Communist Party are working overtime tell- 
ing the people of Asia and other uncom- 
mitted areas that a nation which tolerates 
second-class citizenship is hardly fit to give 
moral guidance to the almost billion per- 
sons in the world who are living in so-called 
depressed areas. 

The Communist presentation of the facts 
is, of course, far from the truth, but how is 
the poor illiterate Asian or African to de- 
termine the real facts in the case? What 
does our country have at its disposal to bring 
home the truth to these countless millions? 


The fact is that the Commuists have cre- 
ated a grassroots organization in many of 
the lands in question; that this apparatus 
which is financed by the Kremlin needs no 
smooth-speaking radio commentators oF 
pamphlet writers; all they need and already 
have is people on a local level who are able 
to preach by word of mouth in the simple 
language that simple people understand the 
lies which are manufactured and dissemi 
nated by the Red propaganda chiefs. 

The fight for the minds of men—a key 
weapon in the ideological fight being waged 
netween communism and the free world 
must not be limited to short-wave radio 
broadcsats and to pamphlet balloons. 

In leading that fight, all citizens of our 
Republic both here and abroad, must be 
guided by what is best for our Nation. The 
recent events at Alabama University do not 
make good publicity abroad or home. They 
give the impression that our entire Nation 
is in turmoil and that a pseudo-underground 
battle between white and colored is pres- 
ently going on in the United States. 
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is far from the truth. : 
e is no doubt that a few hotheads 
een able to stir up pent-up passions 
South and that this problem will be- 
more acute if some sober-minded 
jeaders on both sides do not sit down and 
jron out basic policies. 

All of us have a responsibility in not creat- 
situations which will embarrass our Gov- 
t in its international program and in 
its broader fight to dignify the basic right 
of every citizen in this Nation and the world. 

How we exercise that responsibility will 
in the long run determine the success which 
our policies will meet abroad and the event- 
val triumph of our way of life over com- 


munism. 
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Explanatory Statement of a Bill To Im- 
prove and Simplify Credit Facilities to 
Farmers, To Amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, and for Other 


Purposes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, section 1 (a) 
of the bill will amend the last sentence 
of section 1 (a) of the existing law so 
that loans for improvements, including 
housing and other farm buildings, may 
be made to ali eligible applicants rather 
than to only existing borrowers under 
title I of the act, as this section is now 
limited. This latter change will also 
make this section consistent with the 
proposed changes in the second part of 
the proviso of section 1 (c). 

Section 1 (b) of the existing act will 
be amended so as to be consistent with 
the proposed changes in 1 (a) by includ- 
ing the present owners of farms among 
those eligible for assistance under this 
title and by requiring that the applicant 
have received a substantial portion of 
his income from farming instead of the 
Major portion as now required. 

The changes proposed in section 1 (c) 
will provide authority to make loans for 
repair and improvement on those farms 
which are less than family-type units 
which constitute the residence of the 
oOwner-operator, if income from outside 
sources, plus income from the farm, will 
Warrant the making of such loans. 

Section 2 (b) will replace the existing 
eligibility requirement that an applicant 
be unable to secure credit at rates not 
exceeding 5 percent per annum pre- 
Vailing in the community with a re- 
quirement that he be unable to secure 
Such loans at such reasonable rates and 
terms prevailing in the community. 
The other changes in this section, with 
Tespect to loans made under the proviso 
of section 1 (¢), will establish as the 
maximum amount of such a loan the fair 
and reasonable value based on normal 
market value of the farms constituting 
ess than family-type units. Loans on 
family-type farms would continue to be 
based on the earning capacity of the 
farm. For a unit that is less than a 
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full-time farming operation, factors 
other than the earning capacity of the 
farm generally influence its value; 
therefore, a normal market value deter- 
mination provides a better basis for ap- 
praising such a farm. 

The changes which will be made in 
the first sentence of section 3 (a) are 
necessary to correlate this section with 
the proposed additional authority. It is 
also proposed to amend this section by 
eliminating the second sentence which 
requires that no loan shall be made in 
excess of the average value of the effi- 
cient. family-type farm units in the 
county. Loans will still be limited to 
farms that are not larger than family- 
size units and to an amount not ex- 
ceeding the value certified by the coun- 
ty committee under section 2 (b). 

Section 1 (f) of the bill will amend 
section 12 (b) of the act to increase 
from $100 million to $125 million the ag- 
gregate amount of mortgages or loans 
which may be insured under title I in 
any one fiscal year. This change is in 
anticipation of an increased volume of 
loans under the additional proposed au- 
thority. 

The change proposed in section 1 (g) 
of the bill will eliminate the present limi- 
tation of insured loans to those not ex- 
ceeding 90 percent of the fair and rea- 
sonable value of farms. The 90 percent 
limitation has operated to prevent assist- 
ance by means of insured loans to many 
applicants, otherwise eligible, who are 
unable to provide the balance of the cost 
of the farm and its improvements. Ex- 
perience with direct loans has demon- 
strated that sound loans can be made up 
to 100 percent of the fair and reasonable 
value of the farm. The proposed lan- 
guage of the new section 12 (c) (5) will 
also make this provision consistent with 
the changes made in section 2 (b) relat- 
ing to the determination of fair and 
reasonable value of less than family size 
units. 

Section 1 (h) would modify section 12 
(e) (2) in order to avoid the insertion of 
legislative language in the appropriation 
acts authorizing the use of one-half of 
1 percent of insurance charges for any 
administrative expenses of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. As the act is now 
worded, funds so collected could be used 
only in connection with the provisions of 
the act relating to mortgage insurance. 
Without the modifications contained in 
appropriation acts in the past, it would 
have been necessary for each employee 
to keep track of the amount of his time 
spent on the mortgage insurance work so 
that it could be charged against this sum. 

Section 1 (i) will amend section 16 (a) 
so as to add authority to insure loans 
which will be subordinate to an out- 
standing first lien. Second mortgages 
running to the Government for the bene- 
fit of the mortgage insurance fund would 
be taken in connection with such loans. 
An additional sentence is also proposed 
so that loans insured under section 16 
(a) will be controlled by limits compar- 
able to second mortgage direct loans as 
provided in the proposed section 3 (a). 

Section 1 (j) will add a new section 17 
which will provide the Secretary with 
temporary authority during the next 3 
fiscal years to make and insure loans 
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solely for refinancing existing indebted- 
ness of farmers who qualify for assist- 
ance under the amended act. The total 
of such refinancing loans insured in any 
fiscal year would be limited to $50 
million. 

Section 2 of the bill will amend the 
title of title II of the act from “Produc- 
tion and Subsistence Loans” to “Oper- 
ating Loans.” The new title is believed 
to be more dscriptive and more under- 
standable. 

The proposed new section 21 (a) in- 
volves the following changes: 

First. Loans will be authorized to oper- 
ators of family-type farms, and to oper- 
ators of less than family-type farms 
whose farms are of sufficient size to pro- 
duce income which, with income from 
other sources, will enable the operators 
to pay necessary operating costs and the 
amounts which will become due on their 
loans. This change is proposed to per- 
mit the correlation of the operating loan 
program with other efforts being made 
to assist low-income farmers and to pro- 
vide credit in designated rural develop- 
ment areas. 

Second. Section 21 (b) will be 
amended to substitute a $10,000 limita- 
tion on the total outstanding principal 
indebtedness of a borrower under this 
section for the present $7,000 restriction 
on an initial operating loan to a bor- 
rower. In addition, a sum not to exceed 
10 percent of the annual appropriation 
for loans under this section may be used 
for larger loans which would not exceed 
a total principal indebtedness at any one 
time of $20,000. 

Third. The maximum term of loans, 
including renewals or extensions, would 
be changed by section 21 (c) from 7 years 
to 10 years. 

Fourth. The following change will be 
made in the continuous indebtedness 
limitation of section 21 (d), which makes 
a borrower under this section ineligible 
for further loans unless he has liquidated 
his indebtedness within 7 years. In jus- 
tifiable cases due to causes beyond the 
borrower’s control, the loan could be re- 
newed or extended for a total period of 
not longer than 19 years from the date 
it was made, and additional loans could 
be made during the extended period. 
Section 21 (d) also will eliminate the 
present requirement that debts incurred 
prior to November 1, 1946, must be in- 
cluded in the determination as to 
whether the borrower has liquidated his 
indebtedness under this section on and 
after November 1, 1953. Some persons 
who are still farming and who need fur- 
ther credit assistance have never been 
able to fully pay their indebtedness 
under the Resettlement and Farm Se- 
curity Administration programs. The 
present language is ambiguous with re- 
spect to whether such persons have fully 
liquidated their indebtedness if such 
debts have been settled without payment 
of the entire principal and interest either 
before or after November 1, 1953. 

Section 3 of the bill contains amend- 
ments to the authority of the Secretary 
with respect to making and servicing 
loans under titles I and I, including 
compromise powers, use of county com- 
mittees, sale of surplus acquired security 
property, availability of other credit at 
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5 percent interest, and the authority to 
deal with security property. 

First. Section 3 (a) will amend section 
41 (g) of the act by extending the power 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to com- 
promise, adjust, and reduce claims and 
modify the terms of contracts to those 
entered into or by the Farmers Home 
Administration under any of its pro- 
grams. While most of the claims ad- 
ministered by this agency are covered 
by the present language, claims arising 
under the Water Facilities Act, the 
Wheeler-Case Act, the flood and wind- 
storm appropriations, and the emergency 
loan provisions are not subject to the 
same administrative settlement authori- 
ties applicable to claims under this act. 

The proposed change in section 41 (g) 
(1) will remove the $10,000 limit on 
claims that may be settled by the Secre- 
tary. This proposed change would ex- 
pedite the settlement of claims in excess 
of $10,000, and provide a uniform basis 
for settling all claims arising out of 
transactions under any program admin- 
istered by the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration. The factors affecting the set- 
tlement of larger claims are not suffi- 
ciently different from those of smaller 
claims to justify special treatment. 

The provisions of section 41 (g) (2) do 
no permit the release from personal lia- 
bility of those operating loan borrowers 
who transfer or convey their security 
property in satisfaction of their indebt- 
edness to the Secretary. Under the re- 
vised language, releases of personal lia- 
bility may be made to such borrowers. 
The changes in section 41 (g) (2) (B) 
are for the purpose of extending the 
provisions of that subsection to insured 
mortgage loans and to less than family- 
size farm units. 

Section 3 (a) will also extend the Sec- 
retary’s authority for cancellation and 
release of claims regardless of amount 
under certain restricted conditions. At 
present, claims of $100 or less may be 
canceled if those conditions exist. Un- 
der Public Law 518, the Secretary has 
concurrent authority to cancel these 
and certain similar debts not exceeding 
$1,000 principal balance. With the re- 
moval of the monetary limitation on the 
cancellation of debts where the debtor 
has no assets or apparent debt-paying 
ability, where the borrower is deceased 
and has left no estate, or where he has 
been absent from his last known ad- 
Gress, is without known assets, and his 
whereabouts cannot be ascertained with- 
out undue expense, the bill will permit 
such action only after 5 years instead of 
the present 2- or 3-year limitations. It 
is also proposed that claims of $150 or 
less many be canceled if further collec- 
tion efforts would be ineffectual or un- 
economical. This change from $10 to 
$150 is prompted by comparison with the 
costs of litigation on such claims. 

Second. Section 3 (b) of the bill will 
permit the establishment of county com- 
mittees for areas not neecssarily limited 
to county boundaries. Topography and 
means of communication between county 
seats and parts of some counties make 
it expensive and extremely difficult*to 
limit uniformly the jurisdiction of the 
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county committee exactly to county 
boundaries. 

Third. Section 3 (c) of the bill will 
strike the words “as family-size farms” 
from section 43 (d) in order to author- 
ize the Secretary to sell and acquire farm 
units of less than family-type to persons 
who would be eligible for the less than 
the family-type farm loans proposed un- 
der section 1 on terms consistent with 
the modified loan authority. 

Fourth. Section 3 (d) of the bill will 
substitute reasonable rates prevailing in 
the community for the present limita- 
tion of rates not exceeding 5 percent 
per annum as a guide to determining 
whether credit from private or coopera- 
tive sources is available to the applicant 
at the time the loan is made or at the 
time the borrower should refinance his 
indebtedness to the Secretary by means 
of such other credit. 

Fifth. Section 1 (c) of the act will 
amend section 51 to permit the Secre- 
tary to service mortgages taken in con- 
nection with insured loans in the same 
manner as he is now authorized to serv- 
ice security for direct loans and will ex- 
tend the authority to preserve and pro- 
tect the security, bid at foreclosure or 
other sale, and the other provisions of 
this secticn to property involved in loans 
under any of the acts administered by 
the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
This section of the act now applies to all 
of the acts administered by the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration except the 
credit sales accounts on water conser- 
vation and utilization projects trans- 
ferred to the agency by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and property which might 
be acquired under the special emer- 
gency loans pursuant to Public Law 727. 

Some difficulty hasbeen encountered 
by the lack of authority to grant ease- 
ments of rights-of-way for roads and 
utilities while the security property is 
in the possession of the Government. 
The amended section will provide that 
authority. 


The United States Constitution: A Barrier 
Against Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
lst session of the 84th Congress it was 
my privilege to have a young man from 
my hometown of Union Springs, Ala., 
Charlie MacCrook, on my patronage as 
@ page in the House of Representatives. 

The thesis appearing below is a prod- 
uct of this promising young citizen, and 
won for him the Bullock County (Ala.) 
American Legion oratorical contest on 
February 24, 1956. 

It is my thought that the people be- 
lieving in these principles would be in- 
terested in sharing the views of this 
young man; therefore, I am setting out 
the speech in toto: 
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THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION: A 
AGAINST TYRANNY 


It has been said that “power is the essen 
and the peril of government.” Any king ~ 
government is an apparatus of power, Gov. 
ernment has the power to make the rules for 
men to live by and it has the power to punish 
those who disobey the rules, However, when 
this apparatus of power, government, jis 
placed in the hands of one man, his power to 
oppress and to take advantage of the people 
is enormous. In fact, the concentration of 
power into the hands of 1 man or 1 party is 
the very definition of tyranny. This has 
long been the problem of civilized man, to 
construct a government he could control, one 
that had the power to protect the Citizens 
but without the power to oppress them, The 
problem of free government is not solveq by 
simply electing an official and turning the 
government over to him; for once he is in 
office the vast powers of government are his 
and can be used to intimidate the people who 
elected him. The greater the power he has, 
the greater will be his ability to control the 
people. By buying one group or silencing 
another, it would be possible for him to stay 
in office indefinitely. Therefore, a means 
must be found of controlling him after he 
has been elected to office. 


The solution of this problem has been at- 
tempted throughout history in many differ. 
ent countries, but never with any real or 
lasting success. This dream was finally real- 
ized in 1787, when the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted. This Constitu- 
tion did what nations had been trying to do 
for centuries. It made the Government the 
servant, rather than the master, of man. 

How was this dream accomplished? I have 
said that the concentration of the powers 
into the hands of 1 man or 1 party is the 
definition of tyranny. The Constitution 
merely separated these powers. It divided 
the Government into two separate divisions: 
the State government and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Federal Government itself is divided 
into three principal divisions; the legislative 
branch, which is Congress, the executive 
branch, which is the President, and the 
judicial branch, which is the Supreme Court. 
Each of these divisions is in turn subdivided 
into even smaller units. Stated simply, the 
situation is this: Congress makes the laws, 
the Supreme Court interprets them, and 
the President carries them out. The Presi- 
dent has the power to veto any law passed 
by Congress. But Congress has the power 
to veto any appointment or treaty made by 
the President. Thus, each of these branches 
acts as a check on the other. The Supreme 
Court may declare unconstitutional any ac- 
tion taken by either Congress or the Presi- 
dent. One of the few faults of this system 
is that there is no check or restraint on the 
Supreme Court. Later, I shall discuss this 
flaw in our barrier against tyranny. 

Now we come to the second division, the 
State governments. In my opinion, this is 
the most important aspect of the ‘‘separa- 
tion of powers” theory. The State govern- 
ments obtain their authority from the 10th 
amendment. The 10th amendment saYs, 
and I quote, “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
For emphasis, I repeat this direct quotation 
from the 10th amendment: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

What our Founding Fathers were trying 
to prevent was a too centralized govern- 
ment. By ratifying the 10th amendment, 
they established a government which is now 
composed of 48 separate, sovereign, and in- 
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dent republics, bound loosely together 


depen att 
tral organization. 

by @ oo significant that the Constitution 

ae so far as to enumerate, specifically, 


s belonged to the Federal Gov- 
ee end that it further specified, in the 
= amendment, that those powers not 
a ated to the Federal Government were 
aad to the States. In other words, the 
ccaeel Government had only those powers 
ah were surrendered to it by the States. 
Nothing could be clearer. 

‘As I have said, many countries have tried 
to construct a government which could be 
ontrolled by the people. Take England, for 
. ample. To a degree, England has separa- 
aa of powers. However, she lacked what 
we have in our 10th amendment. Although 
the country is divided into counties, they 
are merely geographical divisions. The 
county and local governments can be created, 
altered, or abolished, simply by an act of 
Parliament. These is no Supreme Court to 
protect the rights of the individual. Only 
in America has true separation of powers 
peen attained. ‘The German Empire, the 
Italian monarchy, the French Government, 
all of these were nations formed by a join- 
ing of smaller kingdoms or principalities; 
they were not a union of separate, sovereign 
republics, as are Our States. 

Yes, our forefathers had succeeded where 
many others had failed; they had made the 
government the servant, rather than the 
master of man. : 

Through the years we have come to revere 
our Constitution. It is well that we should 
hold in high esteem this great document, 
put it would be wise to remind ourselves oc- 
casionally that as nearly perfect as our con- 
stitutional system is, it was the work of 
men, Although they were men of excep- 
tional virtue and ability, they were men. 
Therefore, it necessarily falls short of total 
perfection. The one flaw in this otherwise 
perfect barrier against tyranny is the fact 
that in our system of checks and balances, 
there is no check or restraint on the Supreme 
Court. No one can alter or veto any decision 
of the Court. This has been felt most acutely 
here in the South. It is perhaps this fault 
which has caused the present situation in 
our Government today. 

Let us take a look at our Government 
today. Is it the same well-organized system 
of checks and balances which our forefathers 
laid down over 150 years ago? I think not. 
In my opinion the balance of power which 
the Founding Fathers set up between the 
Federal and State Governments is no longer 
maintained. Without any regard for the 
Constitution, or the rights which it grants 
to the people and the States, the Federal 
Government has usurped countless powers 
which it was never meant to have. Since 
1930, farmers have been told by the Federal 
Government what they could or could not 
plant, wage and hour regulations have been 
imposed by the Federal Government, em- 
ployees have been forbidden to move from 
one job to another, production of certain 
items has been forbidden, confiscation by 
taxation has been extended enormously. 
True, some of these regulations have served 
4 good purpose. But the essential fact re- 
mains a fact. The Constitution has been 
Violated. If the Federal Government can 
assume these ungranted powers, who knows 
What it will do next? 

Now how has all this been accomplished? 
What authority does the Federal Govern- 
ais claim to have to impose these regula- 
tions? Except in one of the cases which I 
= ‘uoned, the Constitution has not been 
amended or changed in any way. The an- 
— lies in judicial interpretation. The 
Honstitution has not. been changed but the 
a of it has. I find this hard 
ioe, os For over 150 years, the Con- 
a “On was interpreted as its framers in- 
“ended it to be interpreted. Now, the very 
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framework of our Government has been 
changed from a Nation composed of sov- 
ereign States to one ruled over by a strong 
central power. This has been done, not by 
lega4it amendment to the Constitution, as 
provided for in that document but merely 
by interpreting it differently. Is the law 
what the Supreme Court says it is or is the 
law the Constitution? 

A classic example of Federal interference 
with the States is the recent attempt of the 
Supreme Court to regulate schools. I do not 
intend to argue or discuss the technicalities 
of this issue. However, I do wish to point 
out that the constitutionality of this ruling 
is questionable. Nowhere in the Constitu- 
tion do the States surrender to the Federal 
Government the authority to establish, sup- 
port, or regulate schools. If the Supreme 
Court can ignore the 10th amendment and 
tell the States how to run their schools, then 
how do we know that it will not ignore the 
Ist amendment and deny us the freedom of 
speech, press, or religion? 

For our Constitution to remain a true 
barrier against tyranny, the balance of power 
between the Federal and State Governments 
must be maintained. There must be a gen- 
eral reawakening to .the principles upon 
which our country is founded. The respon- 
sibility rests with us, the voters, to see that 
the Constitution remains the law of the 
land and that Government remains the serv- 
ant, rather than the master, of man. 





Archbishop Joseph Beran of Prague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, a basic 
policy of the Communists in their subju- 
gation of the Iron Curtain countries has 
been the attempt to eliminate the wor- 
ship of God and to replace it with the 
doctrines of Marxist-Leninist ideology. 
The Soviets recognized that communism 
and religion were incompatible and that 
complete control of the satellite coun- 
tries was impossible unless the church 
was made subservient to the state. In 
an endeavor to accomplish these ends, 
campaigns of antireligious propaganda, 
and the liquidation of the clergy were ini- 
tiated in these oppressed countries to 
assure complete sovietization. 

Czechoslovakia offers an infamous ex- 
ample of the tactics employed by the 
Kremlin in its ruthless attempt to make 
the church servile to the state. The at- 
tack was concentrated on Archbishop 
Beran, the moral authority of the Catho- 
lic Church in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
The archbishop had constantly fought 
for the maintenance of religious rights 
and freedom for the Czech people. He 
had previous experience with totalitarian 
terror tactics against religion when he 
resisted Nazi interference in church af- 
fairs. This struggle against Hitler cul- 
minated in his internment in the Dachau 
concentration camp in 1942 where he re- 
mained until liberated by American 
troops in 1945. After the war, he re- 
turned to Prague only to face still an- 
other tyranny beginning with the Com- 
munist coup in 1948. Since then he has 
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continued his valiant struggle. for re- 
ligious and human rights against the 
atheistic Kremlin. 

In an attempt to eliminate the church 
as a threat to Communist control of the 
country, the Reds instituted an intense 
policy of sovietization. All church prop- 
erty was confiscated and the clergy was 
made subservient to the state; the Cath- 
olic press, church-sponsored schools, and 
religious organizations were suppressed; 
and arrests and deportation of priests 
and religious leaders were numerous. 

Despite these intolerable conditions, 
Archbishop Beran refused to sell his soul 
to the godless Communists. He resisted 
the Communist inroads on the Catholic 
Church and courageously announced 
that the Communists were attempting to 
undermine the church and supplement it 
with the atheistic ideology of Marxism. 
In a pastoral letter he demanded that 
the Communists discontinue their sys- 
tematic attacks on the church. 

The Communists, cognizant that the 
archbishop was an obstacle to complete 
control of the country, retaliated with a 
series of false accusations against him 
which resulted in his imprisonment in 
December of 1949 and eventually in his 
banishment from his diocese in March 
1951. According to latest reports, his 
whereabouts .is still unknown. 

Archbishop Beran is a symbol of the 
courageuos struggle against atheistic 
Bolshevism which still exists in the satel- 
lite countries. This persevering resist- 
ance is tangible proof that godless ideol- 
ogy which teaches devotion to the state 
will never supplant man’s belief in the 
worship of God, and his innate concern 
for individual rights and the dignity of 
the human being. 





Doing Very Well, Thark You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress an excellent editorial, entitled 
“Doing Very Well, Thank You,” which 
recently appeared in the Commercial- 
News, an outstanding daily newspaper 
of Danville, Il. 

The editorial relates to findings of the 
chamber of commerce in its annual 
“physical checkup” of the city; and the 
report is, Iam pleased to say, that Dan- 
ville “is in top physical condition”’— 
better than she has been for quite a few 
years. 

The facts presented in the editorial 
speak for themselves. They graphically 
explain what is meant by the terms 
“progress and prosperity” now being en- 
joyed on a national scale. More than 
that, they attest to the progressive char- 
acter—local initiative and local ingenu- 
ity—of the community of Danville itself. 

It is with a great deal of pride that I 
insert in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial: 
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DoInc VERY WELL, THANK You 

Danville has just been put through its 
annual physical, the check maintained by 
the chamber of commerce since 1931. 

And the patient is in top physical condi- 
tion, thank you. We all know that parking 
was improved in the last year, that a $3 mil- 
lion sewer bond issue was passed, that Gil- 
bert Street was opened and that work was 
started on the bridge south. 

But it remained for the chamber to find 
out and tell us that manufacturing payrolls 
jumped $9 million during 1955 and that 
employment was up 1,531. 

The 1955 payroll in the 52 plants rose from 
$29,469,447 to $38,810,878 with employment 
jumping from 17,725 to 9,256, a record with 
an increased payroll of $9,341,431. And each 
of the 52 plants operated for the full 12 


months. 
What a far cry from the Danville of but 


a few years ago, dominated by coal mines 
and a brick plant. These rarely worked the 
full year and the economy rose and fell 
as they pretty much saw fit. 

While the Tecumseh Co. plant’s failure 
to reach its estimated 400 to 500 employ- 
ment was a disappointment and the General 
Electric Co.’s unfortunate strike was trying, 


1955 was a great year. 

The months ahead should be even better. 
Olin-Mathieson at Olin, Ind., will open. 
Several major concerns are looking at the 
Tecumseh plant with an eye to buying and 
two others are almost at the point of making 
Danville their future home. 

Patient Danville has every right in the 
world to feel skittish even though spring is 
just approaching. 


Thomas A. Edison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
lovely city of Fort Myers, Fla., commem- 
orates the birthday of the great Thomas 
A. Edison each year with an impressive 
Edison pageant of life memorial service. 
At this year’s service the principal ad- 
dress was delivered by George E. String- 
fellow, senior vice president of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., of West Orange, N. J., 
whose remarks, as always, were highly in- 
teresting and illuminating. The many- 
faceted nature of the brilliant inventor 
was vividly described by Mr. Stringfel- 
low, his intimate associate for many 
years. As the Fort Myers News-Press 
commented in its editorial of February 
11, there are innumerable incidents illus- 
trative of Mr. Edison’s warm human 
qualities as well as of his brilliant, re- 
sourceful mind. 

The editorial entitled “On Edison’s 
Birthday,” follows mn full, as I know the 
membership will find it well worth 
reading: 

On EDISON'S BIRTHDAY 

As the pageant week schedule worked out 
this year, the annual memorial service for 
Thomas A. Edison was held last Monday, but 
it is today that his birthday occurs. The 
inventor was born at Milan, Ohio, on Febru- 
ary il, 1847. 

Thus, with the kangaroo court this morn- 
ing and the grand parade of light this even- 
ing, it is carnival horseplay and spectacle 
rather than solemn services that Fort Myers 
holds on Edison’s birthday this year—and 
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nothing would please him more. For the 
electrical wizard was not a religious man, al- 
though efforts have been made to depict him 
as one, and he was not a solemn man. 

He was a fun-loving man and anecdotes 
about the practical jokes that he played on 
others or that he laughed at when they were 
played on him are endless. The speaker at 
Monday’s memorial service here—George E. 
Stringfellow, senior vice president of Thomas 
A. Edison Industries, Inc.—devoted his entire 
talk to recounting light anecdotes about the 
inventor, perhaps in recognition of this. 

But Stringfellow, who was closely asso- 
ciated with the great man for the last 8 years 
of his life, could have related many incidents 
illustrative of Edison's genius. One that he 
told on another occasion some time ago is 
remarkable. 

The inventor was a great one for shower- 
ing his assistants with questionnaires and 
Stringfellow one day decided to turn the 
tables on him. He explained: “Mr. Edison, 
there are many things about storage batteries 
which only you know. By questioning you, 
I'd like to extract these things from your 
mind.” The inventor laughingly agreed and 
Stringfellow submitted about 120 questions. 

Edison pencilled out the answers. Most he 
covered with a simple yes or no. In no 
instance did he require more than 20 words 
to explain his thoughts . 

In 1937, 6 years after Edison’s death, 
Stringfellow had occasion to remember these 
answers which he had locked in his safe. A 
shipment of iron for storage batteries had 
arrived from Sweden but the Edison people 
felt that it had too much nickel in it. If 
the iron could not be used, the plant would 
have to close temporarily and nearly 1,600 
persons would be out of work. 

Stringfellow went for guidance to Edison’s 
answers. Fortunately, one question String- 
fellow had asked was: “If there is an excess 
of nickel in the iron, what effect does it have 
on the cell?” 

As from the erave, Edison’s answer stared 
back at him: “No harm.” 

So the plant proceeded with the iron and 
the workers did not lose their pay checks. 
And Stringfellow commented that “Thomas 
Alva Edison is still my consulting engineer.” 

He is for other industrialists and scientists 
too, and always will be. 


The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a telegram 
which I received from officers of the 
State soil conservation board and the 
Oklahoma Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, as follows: 

The following contains the thought and 
feeling of the State soil conservation board 
and the Oklahoma Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts. As our champion, we 
appeal to you, for with your influence and 
backing we feel certain that our recommen- 
dations will be recognized by your colleagues 
of the Congress and will be made a part of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. 

The economy of the farmers and all resi- 
dents of agricultural communities are in 
dire straits. Current farm legislative pro- 
posals should contain contingencies to sta- 
bilize farmer income on par with the pros- 
perity enjoyed by all other segments of our 


society. 
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In solution of the farm problems, 
thinking should be given to disposa] of 
cultural surpluses and recognition be Bive 
the fact that our farm productive capacity 
exceeds our needs, both domestic ang tan 
eign. We suggest a middle-ground approach, 
recognizing that the historic share of World 
markets must be regained to maintain 4 
sound agricultural economy. 

The new program must include emergency 
measures to restore agricultural income for 
1956 and thereafter until long-range plan. 
ning takes effect. 

Therefore, we insist that 90-percent sup. 
port prices should be restored for basic com. 
modity crops and that other measures should 
be provided for adjustment of secondary 
crops to current needs. 

We suggest that a substantial portion of 
storageable surplus farm commodities should 
be set aside as a strategic reserve and charged 
as such, 

The Congress should specifically direct the 
Secretary to exhaust all avenues for Gisposa] 
of the surpluses, above the strategic reserve, 
and the balance should be placed on worig 
markets at competitive prices. 

We are opposed to the acreage-reserve fea. 
ture of the soil-bank proposal for the fo]. 
lowing reasons: 

1. It is economically unsound, difficult of 
administration and also the wrong direction 
to take in disposal of the surpluses. 

2. We have already reduced cotton 40 per- 
cent and wheat 20 million acres in the last 3 
years. 

If we resort to a program of scarcity or 
minimum farm operations as proposed in the 
acreage reserve, the resultant decrease in 
turnover of goods and services may develop 
an economic import on farmers, laborers, 
and businessmen of agricultural communi- 
ties, which should not be borne or tolerated 
and will throw many of them into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Money should be provided by the Congress 
to offset difference in the world price and 
loan price on these commodities, such pro- 
gram would prove a wise investment through 
collection of taxes from the resultant turn- 
over of goods and services, continued em- 
ployment of labor, and continued business 
operations would be provided. 

The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act and the AAA as amended provide 
adequate democratic procedure for adjust- 
ment of basic commodity crops to reason- 
able market demands through producer ref- 
erendums and public confidence should not 
be violated through use of an additional 
acreage reserve as proposed. 

In the behalf of the producers of all non- 
basic crops and the livestock industry, it is 
heartily recommended that a conservation 
reserve be created for our excess acres, The 
conservation reserve should be of such 
magnitude as would be necessary to adjust 
production of feed grains and similar com- 
modities to the people’s needs. 

An adequate conservation reserve would 
supplement the basic law (Soil Domestic Al- 
lotment Act and AAA of 1938 as amended) 
thus providing better ways and means where- 
in all crops, both basic and nonbasic could 
be adjusted to our needs and productive 
potentials be stored in our soil for future 
needs. 

A large conservation reserve would provide 
many benefits, such as conservation of soil 
and water, adjust feed grains to our need, 
raise and stabilize the price of feed grains 
and advance and stabilize the price of live- 
stock. This program would be simple to ad- 
ministrate. Agencies for administration are 
already provided, the ASC, Extension Service, 
SCS, and 2,700 soil conservation districts, 
covering 90 percent of our land. 

Harral Allen, President, Oklahoma Ass0- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts; 
R. C. Longmire, Pauls Valley; Spencer 
Benard, Rush Springs: Lowell Caskey, 
Stratford; Frank C. Dunaway, Jones, 
Otis Savage, Rush Springs; H. U. Gol- 
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try, Chickasha; Euel Lancaster, Chair- 
man; Lawrence Drake, Vice Chairman; 
Marvin H. Guinn, Secretary; P. M. 
Mungle, Member; Claud Ingram, Mem- 
per; Hershel Burrus, Executive Di- 
rector; C. O. Abercrombie, Assistant 


Director. 





Russia as a Military Threat to the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “‘Is There a Threat?” pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
of March 7, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Is THERE A THREAT? 


Astonishing as it may seem, there is still 
doubt in the minds of some people whether 
Russia is a military threat to the United 
States. 

Last week in Kansas City, Congressman 
Tuomas B. CurRTIS, of St. Louis, stated: 

“When a Senator * * * starts talking 
about the grave military threat Russia is 
because they now have a fieet of 200 sub- 
marines, you can put that down as just so 
much hogwash devised to scare the American 
people to vote more military appropriations.” 

The Congressman, on that occasion, was 
trying to characterize Senator Sruart Sy- 
MINGTON’S Objections to our missile program 
as an attempt to make political hay—by 
whipping up @ scare psychosis when none 
should exist. 

As we have indicated before, we do not 
agree with Mr. Curtis’ view, for it is our 
belief that Senator SyMINGTON may very 
properly be talking facts on the missile 
progranr. In any event, the people should 
know the truth. 

It now appears that on the very day that 
Mr. CuRTIS was making his speech in Kan- 
sas City, Secretary of the Navy Charles S. 
Thomas, like Mr. Curtis, a Republican, testi- 
fied as follows before the Armed Services 
Committee: 

“Today, the Soviets have not 57 (the num- 
ber Hitler had at the start of World War II) 
but 400 submarines. They are good.” 

About a month before that, Admiral Ar- 
leigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations 
and, as such, top naval adviser to the Presi- 
dent, said on January 18 before the House 
Committee on Armed Services: 

“It is obvious the U. S. S. R. has one pur- 
pose in mind and that is to prevent,United 
States naval forces and shipping from enter- 
ing the waters surrounding Europe and Asia. 
Her submarine fleet now numbers over 400 
of which a large percentage are new con- 
struction long-range boats.” 

That takes care of Mr. CurTIs’ commrent 
on Mr. SyMINGTON. 

The most dangerous thing that can happen 
to America is to fail to take seriously the 
well-documented charges of responsible offi- 
Cials. Sometimes they are right and some- 
times they are wrong, but they should always 
be examined, considered, and investigated, 
particularly when the author is as qualified 
on his subject as Senator SyMINGTON. 

As a parallelism, the FBI investigates every 
complaint it receives, even though many of 
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them are known to be false, maliciously mo- 
tivated, or even psychopathic. 

If the FBI subjects every complaint on an 
individual suspected enemy to gruelling 
scrutiny, can the Federal Government do 
less when the very security of the Nation 
is at stake? 

Because Americans are an optimistic race, 
we are too frequently inclined to overesti- 
mate our own strength and underestimate 
the strength of a potential enemy. Many 
will remember our classic underestimate of 
the Japanese prior to Pearl Harbor, when it 
was common gossip that their ships would 
not sail, their guns would explode when fired, 
and that they were a comic-opera nation of 
toothy grins and nearsightedness. 

Nothing could have been further from the 
truth, as anyone who participated in the 
almost 4 years of gigantic struggle it took 
us to beat Japan will testify. 

It would be perfectly deplorable if we were 
to be beguiled, in this day of dreadful danger 
to the very security of the United States and 
the whole free world, into thinking that the 
Russians do not have a force-in-being, either 
naval, air, ground, or missile. 

The fact of the matter is that the Soviets 
are a very great military power, and wishful 
thinking in the opposite direction will not 
diminish this strong reality of 1956 life. 

There is no place in the world today for 
any second-best army or navy or air force. 
We must have the very best if America is to 
stay strong and free. This, unquestionably, 
is the very thing that the Chiefs of Staff are 
discussing at this very moment in Puerto 
Rico. 

There never has been, nor will there ever 
be, any other answer for America. 





Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
ijimous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp two editorials, one 
published in the Washington Post of 
February 27, 1956, and the other pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis Sunday Trib- 
une of March 4, 1956. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 27, 1956] 


WAGES AND FARM PRICES 


Secretary Benson’s concern about rising 
costs in the food-processing industries, in- 
cluding higher wage rates, calls for careful 
deliberation rather than political popgun fire. 
The Secretary of Agriculture did not assail 
labor or deplore high wages as such. But 
he did cite facts and figures to show that 
when wages increase faster than labor pro- 
ductivity in the food-processing and food- 
distributing industries, so that the public 
does not get the full advantage of lower 
farm prices, the squeeze on the farmer is 
intensified. 

In one of his recent speeches Mr. Benson 
pointed out that wage rates in food process- 
ing and distribution increased 43 percent be- 
tween 1947-49 and 1955. Less than half of 
this increase, he said, was offset by gains in 
labor productivity. In the same period, the 
retail price of food rose 11 percent and the 
wage cost per unit of food processed and 
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distributed rose 26 percent with farmers 
absorbing a large part of the difference. 

Marketing margins on food have also gone 
up. While pork prices were sinking through 
the floor last year the marketing margin 
for that commodity was 13 percent wider 
than in the 1950-54 period. In the last quar- 
ter of 1955 the retail price of choice beef 
declined 5 percent, as compared to the pre- 
vious year, and the farm price 19 peryvent. 
Marketing charges for beef increased 26 per- 
cent. 

It would be foolish to say that these rising 
costs of handling food while farm prices are 
falling do not worsen the plight of the 
farmer. Much of what the farmer has lost 
in the form of lower prices for his crops 
has not gone to the consuming public but to 
processors, distributors and their employees. 
The remedy is certainly not to depress wages 
and profits in the food-processing and dis- 
tributing industries, but some semblance of 
balance ought to be maintained in the na- 
tional interest. The seeming inability of the 
country’s independent-minded farmers to 
deal collectively with other well-organized 
economic groups is a powerful argument for 
governmental intervention to prevent the 
gap between farm income and industrial 
income from becoming too wide. 








[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 
March 4, 1956] 


AGRIBUSINESS ForuM 


Make room in your vocabulary for a new 
word: “agribusiness.” 

Invented by John H. Davis, a former Sece 
retary of Agriculture, it describes the part- 
nership of agriculture and business which is 
now an established fact of American life. 

The word aptly describes the theme of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce’s 10th 
annual farm forum which opens Monday in 
the Radisson hotel. The forum has long 
symbolized the interdependence of farmer 
and business man, but it remained for Davis 
to bring home the reality of their present- 
day partnership. 

“The truth is that modern agriculture is 
inseparable from business firms which 
manufacture production supplies and which 
market farm products,” Davis wrote in an 
article for the Harvard Business Review re- 
printed on the Tribune editorial page Satur- 
day. “It could not operate one week if these 
services were cut off. And by the same 
token, the business firms which serve agri- 
culture would exist without purpose except 
for farmers to buy their supplies or sell 
commodities to them.” 

Research and technology, Davis pointed 
out, are powering the transformation of 
agriculture into agribusiness. As recently as 
30 years ago, agriculture produced 70 to 80 
percent of its own production supplies, buy- 
ing only 20 to 30 percent from business. 
Today it buys close to 50 percent of its pro- 
duction “input” in the form of machinery, 
tractor fuel, commercial fertilizer, mixed 
feeds, building materials and so on. 


Such purchases amount to $16 billion a 
year. Farmers combine them with land, 
management and labor to produce $30 bil- 
lion worth of food and fiber. After business 
firms assemble, store, process and package 
these products their value to consumers is 
$75 billion. The total is 90 billions when 
you add synthetic fibers, imports and sea- 
foods. 

The Davis concept of agribusiness, we 
think, makes it easier to understand the 
importance of an event like the Farm Forum, 
which brings outstanding speakers from 
agriculture, business, labor and government 
to Minneapolis. It helps the city dweller 
to realize that, likely as not, he too is a 
member of the farm-business team. And it 
helps the farmer to realize that the city 
dweller is now doing some of the chores he 
used to do for himself. 
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As Davis said, the farmer of 100 years ago 
provided most of his own storage and pro- 
duction supplies, did some processing on the 
farm and often had to sell his products. 
These combined operations today represent 
40 percent of the economy, whether meas- 
ured in terms of employment or gross na- 
tional product. 

The figure suggests. that farmers (or 
should we say agribusinessmen?) are far 
more important to national welfare than 
they appear when only their dwindling num- 
bers are considered. 


Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Bill, 1957 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9720) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, as I 
have said over the past several years 
when this annual appropriation bill for 
the Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare Departments has come before 
us, there is perhaps, no measure upon 
which we act here that more vitally 
affects the lives of so many of our Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The appropriation we grant under this 
measure and the regulatory provisions 
governing the spending of the appro- 
priation are designed to improve con- 
tinuously the Christian, civilized work- 
ing conditions of our people and to pro- 
tect and advance the health of all our 
citizens, particularly children, women, 
and the aged. It is obvious, therefore, 
that this appropriations bill is of the 
greatest importance to the progress of 
our national welfare and that is why 
each of us has the highest obligation to 
devote the most conscientious attention 
to it. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, my colleague from Rhode 
Island, is one of the foremost experts on 
this subject in the country, and I am 
certain he enjoys the fullest confidence 
of this body and appreciation for the 
superlative manner in which he has pre- 
sented and explained it to us for the 
past 6 years. 

I am in thorough agreement with the 
positive necessity for practicing wise 
economy in every Government expendi- 
ture and the most careful scrutiny to 
insure against the temptations of waste 
and extravagance. However, I also sub- 
mit that it is very dangerous to try to 
measure the health and happiness of 
human beings by the mere material yard- 
stick of cold currency. It would, indeed, 
be economic folly to take a chance on 
lowering our national standards of pro- 
ductive working conditions and health 
protection for the mere sake of hbook- 
keeping figures. It is, therefore, with the 
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utmost conscientious conviction I urge 
you to support the full appropriation fig- 
ures unanimously recommended by the 
subcommittee and, indeed, under some 
items, I would be inclined to favor 
greater increases, for instance, in the 
appropriation of State grants for unem- 
ployment compensation, their employ- 
ment services administration, and un- 
employment compensation for veterans. 

In our consideration here, it might be 
well to emphasize the identification of 
some of the unit agencies affected by 
this appropriation bill and almost by 
their very names, which unfortunately 
are not as widely publicized for general 
appreciation as they should be, we real- 
ize their beneficial impact upon the 
country’s welfare. First, let me mention 
just a few that come under the Depart- 
ment of Labor. There are the Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Bureau of Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Rights, the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division, and the 
Women’s Bureau. The value of these 
bureaus and their divisions to the coun- 
try in maintaining and encouraging con- 
stant improvement in labor conditions 
and relations in the most productive 
country in the world is incalculable, both 
for domestic prosperity and tranquillity, 
as well as in providing adequate defense 
against any possible aggressor. 

Some of the more vitally important 
units of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare are, the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, the Food and Drug 
Administration, the United States Office 
of Education, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, the United States Public 
Health Service, the Bureau of Medical 
Services, and the National Institutes of 
Health. In their various functions these 
agencies regulate and inspect the dis- 
tribution and sale of food and drug prod- 
ucts to protect the American public from 
unscrupulous dealers; vocational reha- 
bilitation, a national necessity, is pro- 
moted by the Office of Education; the 
Children’s Bureau insures. better child 
and maternal health examination. Un- 
der the Institutes of Health, we have the 
various research programs for continu- 
ing work toward the cures for such dev- 
astating diseases as heart, cancer, ar- 
thritis, rheumatism, as well as mental 
and dental. These research institutes 
have been doing and are doing most en- 
couraging work in the fight against the 
ravages of these terrible afflictions caus- 
ing, annually, tremendous losses in our 
economic productivity, not to mention 
the suffering and unhappiness they visit 
upon individual lives and families. Pro- 
gressive discoveries have been made in 
these recent years prompting us to rea- 
sonably feel that a great part of this 
human misery and economic loss will 
continue to be greatly alleviated by the 
wise use of these appropriation funds for 
persevering research into the health 
problems of the Nation and that is the 
chief reason why I am solidly in favor 
of increasing these particular appropri- 
ations by as much, or even more than $10 
million. 

Last, but not least, I should like to 
mention the Hill-Burton hospital con- 
struction program and the importance of 
insuring that it is kept in full operation 
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in accord with the original intent of the 
Congress when it first enacted this meas. 
ure by unanimous bipartisan vote. The 
chairman assures us that the appropria- 
tions previously made, which as we know 
are to be available for a 2-year periog 
are sufficient and they would be unable 
to spend what they presently still have by 
the end of this fiscal year. This Means 
that all of the $21 million we appropri. 
ated for 1956 will carry forth to 1957 
and that should be enough to keep the 
program going until next year, includ. 
ing the additional four categories of 
nursing centers, diagnostic centers, hos. 
pitals for the chronically ill, and reha- 
bilitation centers. Nevertheless, I ex. 
hort you to ever keep this most beneficia] 
program in mind as it has more than 
proved its value in helping to provide the 
additional health and hospital facilities 
so urgently needed to adequately care 
for our people. I also want to commend 
the chairman for the increases he has 
recommended in the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance! as well as his 
advocation of continuing attention and 
constant planning to aid in the problems 
of our older people who find it so dif. 
ficult, and too often impossible, to obtain 
any employment at all under our current 
industrial system and practices. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to in- 
trude unnecessarily long upon the time 
and attention of this body. However, 
may I repeat that we are acting upon a 
piece of legislation of fundamental sig- 
nificance to the health and welfare of 
our country. In our consideration of 
adequate appropriation to carry out the 
full objectives of these two major gov- 
ernmental departments, let us not retreat 
from or abandon the civilized Christian 
progress we have steadily mantained 
since the Good Lord blessed us with an 
independent and bountiful existence. 

At a time when we are generously 
granting billions of dollars to aid our 
foreign allies, let us not be neglectful of 
our own citizens. At a time when we 
are telling the world of our better way of 
life, as opposed to Communist barbarism, 
let us not dangerously reduce any of these 
public services whose contributions to 
national progress have been universally 
acknowledged. At a time when we are 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle with 
the curse of communism, let us take no 
unwise chances of disrupting the high 
morale of our own good people. In con- 
science, let us vote in support of the con- 
tinuing and full functioning of these 
units and agencies whose services are, 
indeed, in the national interest and em- 
phatically good for all Americans. 


Problems of the Southern Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to take this opportunity 
to express my appreciation of the very 
careful analysis of the problems of the 
southern farmer made by the gentleman 
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abama [Mr. Grant]. I am es- 
interested in the necessity for 
checking the drastic reductions in cot- 
ton acreage now in progress. If the 
Southeast has to accept another heavy 
reduction next year, many of our farm- 
ers must prepare to go out of business. 

The gentleman from Alabama has 
been an outstanding leader in the fight 
to safeguard the interests of the south- 
ern cotton farmer. As a Representative 
of a major cotton producing area, I am 
deeply appreciative of the work that he 
nas done for our cotton farmers. 


from Al 
pecially 





National Commander Summarizes Reasons 
for American Legion Opposition to 


UNESCO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
7, 1956, the national commander of the 
American Legion, J. Addington Wagner, 
testified before a subcommittee—Inter- 
national Organizations and Move- 
ments—of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

In appearing before the subcommittee, 
Commander Wagner was carrying out 
the mandate of the October 1955 na- 
tional convention of the Legion in re- 
gard to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization and 
the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO. 

The American Legion has been widely 
criticized in certain newspapers and 
periodicals for its firm stand in opposi- 
tion to UNESCO. In his statement to 
the subcommittee, Commander Wagner 
offers an excellent summary of the rea- 
sons for the Legion’s condemnation of 
UNESCO, and I for one commend this 
great veterans’ organization for its 
stand. 

Mr. Wagner also effectively explodes 
the widely circulated myth that UNESCO 
was tried by the Legion in a star cham- 
ber proceeding, and that the Legion’s 
stand did not reflect the judgment of a 
Majority of Legionnaires. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of all Members the text of Com- 
mander Wagner’s prepared statement, 
which follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
Inittee, my name is J. Addington Wagner. I 
am the national commander of the American 
Legion, and I appreciate, through my appear- 
ance here today, the opportunity to carry 
out the mandate of the October 1955 national 
convention of the American Legion relative to 
UNESCO. 

The pertinent clauses of this resolution are 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That the American Legion urges 
Congress to repeal the laws creating the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO and its Secretariat; and that Con- 
gress deliver mandates to all administrative 
cepartments of the United States Govern- 
ment to desist from further dissemination of 
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UNESCO and United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO materials, reports, and 
programs within the territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

“That Congress be urged to make a com- 
plete current investigation of the operations 
of UNESCO to determine whether or not that 
agency has complied and is complying with 
the terms and conditions of ResOlution 215 
of the House of Representatives and Resolu- 
tion 122 of the United States Senate, 79th 
Congress; said resolutions being the basis of 
the United States participation in UNESCO; 
provided further, that investigation be espe- 
cially made to ascertain explicitly whether 
there has been violation of the provision of 
the final portion; provided, however, ‘that 
such agency shall not interfere with educa- 
tional systems or programs within the several 
nations, or their administration.’ And if, 
upon investigation, it be determined that 
UNESCO has violated any of the conditions 
as set forth in the resolutions, that Congress 
be urged to take appropriate action to en- 
force compliance therewith.” 

The American Legion’s convention man- 
date on UNESCO climaxed the most exten- 
sive study, debate, and discussion ever given 
to any subject by Legionnaires. 

Aside from the 2 days of discussion and 
debate given the subject by the members of 
the Joint Foreign Relations-Americanism 
Convention Committee and by witnesses who 
appeared before it, UNESCO was considered 
by delegates to many of our department 
conventions this past year. As a matter of 
fact, 10-department conventions adopted 
resolutions on the subject. All 10 supported 
existing American Legion policy in opposi- 
tion to UNESCO. 

This subject has also been thoroughly 
studied and discussed by the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Legion. 

The opposition of the American Legion 
starts with those who originated UNESCO. 
The official publication of the Department of 
State, entitled “Post War Foreign Policy 
Preparation, 1939-1945,” on page 216 states 
that Alger Hiss was appointed special as- 
sistant to the Director of the Office of Special 
Affairs in April 1944. 

Alger Hiss was later sentenced to prison 
for perjury in connection with his Commu- 
nist Party affiliations. Subordinate to and 
reporting to the Office of Special Political 
Affairs was the Division of International Se- 
curity and Organization. Employed in the 
Divison were: Mrs. Esther C. Brunauer, who 
was later suspended from her employment 
in the State Department as a security risk; 
and Dr. Quincy Wright, who has been identi- 
fied by the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee as having “actively participated 
in the work of the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations.” The Institute of Pacific 
Relations was identified by the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee in 1952 as an 
“instrument of Communist policy, -.propa- 
ganda, and military intelligence.” 

On March 25, 1944, it was announced that 
the United States Government would send a 
delegation to the Conference of Allied Min- 
isters of Education in London. The Ameri- 
can delegation included Archibald Mac- 
Leish, who was reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities to have 
been affiliated with 10 organizations cited 
as subversive by the United States Attorney 
General or the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

The Conference of the Ministers of Edu- 
ciation of the Allied Governments, meeting 
April 5-29, 1944, drew up a tentative draft 
agreement for a United Nations organization 
for educational and cultural reconstruction, 

In the United States Department of State, 
through the collaborative efforts of the Di- 
vision of Cultural Cooperation, the Division 
of International Organization Affairs, and 
the Office of Special Political Affairs, a new 
proposal was formulated which looked to 
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the establishment of a permanent organ- 
ization for educational and cultural cooper- 
ation—almost simultaneously with the gen- 
eral international organization—and shifted 
the emphasis from reconstruction to longer- 
range objectives. 

This new proposal was approved in prin- 
ciple by the staff committees on February 
2, 1945, at which time Alger Hiss was Act- 
ing Director of the Office of Special Polit- 
ical Affairs. On April 17, 1945, when the 
final draft of the proposal was made avail- 
able by the State Department to the Con- 
ference of Allied Ministers in London, Alger 
Hiss was Director of the Office of Special 
Political Affairs. 

In its January 3, 1955, report the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee concluded: 

“1. Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, and 
their confederates in the Communist under- 
ground in Government, had power to exer- 
cise profound influence on American for- 
eign policy and the policies of international 
organizations during World War II and the 
years immediately thereafter. 

“2. They had power to exercise profound 
influence on the creation and operation of 
the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies. 

“3. This power was not limited to their 
Officially designated authority. It was in- 
herent in their access to and influence over 
higher officials, and the opportunities they 
had to present or withhold information on 
which the policies of their superiors might 
be based. 

“4. Hiss, White, and a considerable number 
of their colleagues who helped make Amer- 
ican foreign policy and the policies of inter- 
national organizations during crucial years, 
have been exposed as secret Communist 
agents.” 

In its second Report on Activities of 
United States Citizens Employed by the 
United Nations, the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee further concluded that: 

“Harry Dexter White was the Treasury’s 
representative at the United Nations San 
Francisco Conference, where he gave partic- 
ular attention to the establishment of 
UNESCO.” 

The United States Department of State 
publication No. 2457, entitled “The Defense 
of Peace, Documents Relating to UNESCO,” 
lists among the United States deleation to 
the Preparatory Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Commission in 1946 the foilowing: 
Esther C. Brunauer, Archibald MacLeish, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, Harlow Shapley, and 
Mark Starr. In addition to the records of 
Esther C. Brunauer and Archibald MacLeish, 
which have been listed above, the records of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities and the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Tax-Exempt Foundations indicate 
that Alexander Meiklejohn has been affiliated 
with at least 4 organizations designated as 
Communist or subversive by the United 
States Attorney General or by the House Un- 
American Activities Commission; Shapley 
with 17; and Mark Starr with 4. 

Subsequent to its formation, a number of 
United States delegates to the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO have been individuals 
possessing records of affiliation with sub- 
versive organizations. Among them were: 
Esther C. Brunauer, whom I have previously 
mentioned; Lawrence Duggan, who was iden- 
tified by the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee in 1952 as one who collaborated 
with agents of the Soviet intelligence ap- 
paratus; Charles S. Johnson, whom the rec- 
ords of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities and the California Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee indicate had been 
affiliated with at least four organizations des- 
ignated by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities or the United States At- 
torney General as subversive; Archibald 
MacLeish, who has been previously men- 
tioned; and Reinhold Niebuhr, whom the rec- 
ords of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
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can Activities indicate had been affiliated 
with 12 organizations cited by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities or the 
United States Attorney General as subversive. 

Certain individuals who, likewise, had rec- 
ords of affiliation with subversive groups have 
participated in various UNESCO activities. 
Lawrence Duggan, who was mentioned above, 
was listed as the United States representa- 
tive to the Preparatory Conference of Repre- 
sentatives of Universities which was con- 
vened at Utrecht, August 2-13, 1948, by 
UNESCO in collaboration with the Nether- 
lands Government. 

Madam Myrdal was listed as Director of 
the Social Science Department of UNESCO. 
Concerning her, the Special Committee To 
Study Tax-Exempt Foundations reported in 
1954 that “Madam Myrdal, wife of Gunnar 
Myrdal * * * is an extreme leftist who was 
at one time denied a visa by our State De- 
partment. That a person of Madame Myr- 
dal’s persuasion should be Director of the 
Social Science Department of UNESCO is 
rather forbidding.” 

John Grierson resigned as head of the 
National Film Board of Canada at the time 
of the Canadian atomic-spy revelations. De- 
nied a visa to this country, he came in 
through UNESCO and thereafter headed the 
Film Section of that Organization. 

Of the American employees of UNESCO 
both past and present, Mrs. Kathryn Bern- 
stein, Peter Duberg, Ruth Froma, David Leff, 
Mrs. Kathryn Pankey, Helen Van Gelder, and 
Annette Wilcox have been separated because 
of loyalty investigations. Jerome Ober- 
wager and Benjamin Wermiel were both 
fifth-amendment witnesses, while Frank 
Malina is identified as a Communist Party 
leader. Haakon M. Chevalier, Otto Kline- 
berg, Gardner Murphy, and Quincy Wright 
all are reported in the finding of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities as 
having had numerous affiliations with groups 
designated as subversive by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities or the 


United States Attorney General. 
The American Legion by convention reso- 
lution is unaiterably opposed to the crea- 


tion of any form of world government. 
UNESCO, in its own publications, appears to 
us to advocate world government. 

The most clear-cut examples of this type 
of propaganda are to be found in the series 
of pamphlets entitled “Toward World Under- 
standing.” While attempts have been made 
to disclaim the responsibility of UNESCO 
in the publication and distribution of these 
pamphlets, nevertheless, they appear to have 
been published by UNESCO and are being 
sold and distributed through UNESCO out- 
lets as of today. As a matter of fact, as late 
as November 1955, we find them advertised 
in the Report of the Fifth National Con- 
ference of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, page 6. age 60 of 


volume 5 of this series states: 


“Education for world-mindedness at pres- 
ent encounters obstacles outside the school. 
The principal one certainly is nationalism. 
If the feeling of belonging to the human 
community develops normaliy by an exten- 
sion of the feeling of belonging to the na- 
tional community, it cannot possibly develop 
from that caricature of patriotism which is 
extreme nationalism. If the integration of 
the child in the national group takes place 
in the atmosphere of pride and contempt 
characteristic of this attitude, the efforts of 
the teachers, no matter how judiciously con- 
certed they may be, will in most cases re- 
main barren. Education for world-minded- 
ness is not a problem that the school can 
solve within its own walls or with its own 
means. It is a political problem even more 
than an educational one, and the present 
position of teachers does not, in general, 
permit them to intervene in the field of poli- 
tics with the resquisite authority.” 
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Volume IV of this series, entitled “The 
United Nations and World Citizenship,” 
states on page 6: 

“Worldwide organization for the conduct 
of human affairs is therefore essential. No 
teacher with a sense of realism and even an 
elementary knowledge of world affairs will 
ignore this basic need or be indifferent to 
its consequences for education. World ma- 
chinery is required; and human beings with 
the right outlook are required to utilize it 
or to insist that it be utilized. The edu- 
cator thus has a double task; to teach about 
the machinery of world cooperation and to 
foster the growth of the spirit that will make 
it function. Education has, in short, the 
urgent duty to develop informed and com- 
petent world citizens.” 

The UNESCO Report to the United Na- 
tions in 1952 stated on page 61 under the 
caption Education and Understanding: “In 
this field, UNESCO often reaching far be- 
yond the boundaries of the school, is en- 
deavoring to encourage the new attitude of 
mind which alone can foster the develop- 
ment of a sense of world citizenship.” 

UNESCO has published or assisted in pub- 
lishing many books and pamphlets which 
have received wide distribution throughout 
the United States. Many of these books and 
publications are written by people with ex- 
tensive records of leftwing affiliation. 

Included in this group, by way of exam- 
ple, would be such books as: Are There Too 
Many People, coauthored by Madam Alva 
Myrdal, whose record has been previously 
mentioned; Human Rights—a symposium 
edited by UNESCO, which included the writ- 
ings of Quincy Wright, whose record has 
also been previously mentioned; Contempo- 
rary Political Science, which lists among its 
contributors, Frederick L. Schuman, whom 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities reports to have been affiliated with 
28 organizations designated as subversive 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities or the United States Attorney 
General; Artist in Modern Society, which in- 
cludes the writings of Marc’ Connelly, whom 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities reports to have been affiliated with 6 
organizations designated as subversive by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities or the United States Attorney General. 

Also, Cultural Patterns and Technological 
Change, which includes the writtings of Otto 
Klineberg,- whose record has been previously 
mentioned; Democracy in a World of Ten- 
sion—a symposium prepared by UNESCO, 
included the contribution of Quincy Wright, 
whose record has been previously mentioned, 
and John Dewey, whose record as reported 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities includes affiliation with 11 organ- 
izations designated as subversive by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities or the United States Attorney General; 
Race and Biology, by L. C. Dunn, whose rec- 
ord as reported by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities includes 9 affiliations 
with organizations designated as subversive 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities or the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral; Race and Psychology, by Otto Kline- 
berg, whose record has been previously 
mentioned. 

Also, the Race Concept, whose contribu- 
tors included: L. C. Dunn, previously men- 
tioned, and M. F. Ashley-Montagu, whose 
record as reported by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities includes four 
affiliations with organizations designated as 
subversive by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities or the United States 
Attorney General; the Technique of Inter- 
national Conferences, the list of consultants 
for which included: Gustavo Duran, who was 
identified in the State Department Loyalty 
Investigaiton of 1950 as a former lieuten- 
ant-colonel in the Communist International 
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Brigade in Spain during the Spanish Civil 
War, together with Otto Klineberg and 
Gardner Murphy, whose records have been 
previously mentioned. 

Also, The University Teaching of Political 
Science and The Teaching of the Socia] Sci- 
ences in the United States, both included 
contributions from Marshall E. Dimock, who 
has been reported by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities to be associated 
with at least four organizations citeq as 
subversive by the United States Attorney 
General or the House Committee on Un. 
American Activities; How To Print Posters, 
by Jerome Oberwager, who has been preyj. 
ously mentioned as a fifth-amendmnt wit. 
ness and former employee of UNESCO, 

UNESCO has also published a book, en. 
titled “The Entertainment Fiim for Juvenile 
Audiences,” by Henri Storck. Listed in this 
book are a considerable number of films 
produced by the Czechoslovak State Film 
Enterprise, and by the Soviet Union. Inas. 
much as films produced in a Communist state 
have as their major mission, the diffusion 
of propaganda, the publication of this book 
would appear to be but an extension of 
Communist propaganda. 

The American Legion is of the opinion 
that UNESCO, through the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, is ep. 
deavoring to influence the educational sys. 
tem of the United States. We submit that 
this is in violation of the terms and condi- 
tions expressed in Resolution 215, House 
of Representatives, and Resolution 122, 
United States Senate, 79th Congress. 

In November 1949, a pamphket, entitled 
“UNESCO Today,” was published as State 
Department publication No. 3694 for the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, which reported that: “Largely asa 
result of Commission activities, at least a 
dozen universities and colleges now have 
UNESCO courses on international under- 
standing. Scores of grade school teachers 
interested in the UNESCO movement have 
brought it to the attention of their classes; 
international themes have been stressed in 
pageants, plays, and music; and _ national 
scholastic newspapers and magazines, as well 
as those published by schools, have stressed 
UNESCO along with the U. N. and other 
specialized agencies.” 

In May 1950, a booklet entitled “The 
UNESCO Story,” was published as State De- 
partment publication No. 3931. Page 26 of 
this booklet is entitled “UNESCO in the 
Schools.” Activities which have been car- 
ried on in the schools of the United States 
in behalf of UNESCO are listed on approxi- 
mately 50 pages of this publication. 

In November 1951 a bulletin entitled “A 
Junior High School Looks at UNESCO” was 
published as State Department publication 
No. 4380 for the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. This entire publica- 
tion is devoted to showing how the UNESCO 
program was carried out in Alice Deal Junior 
High School in Washington, D. C. 

In September 1952, a bulletin entitled 
“Teaching About the United Nations in the 
Schools and Colleges of the United States in 
1950 and 1951” was printed as State Depart- 
ment publication No. 4649 for the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. 
This publication indicates how students are 
being indoctrinated with the UNESCO con- 
cept of world citizenship from the kinder- 
garten to the university and in adult life. 
As late as November 1955 the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO published 
a bulletin entitled “‘The Development of In- 
ternational Understanding Through Pri- 
mary and Secondary Schools” which was dis- 
tributed at the fifth national conference 
of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO on November 3-5, 1955. 

Examination of the foregoing publications, 
in our judgment, produces one inescapable 
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conclusion; that is, that UNESCO has, from 
its inception, and is continuing today, to 
interfere in all aspects of the American edu- 
cational system. 

Somne measure of the impact of UNESCO 
on educational reconstruction is indicated 
in a statement that this intergovernmental 
organization whose total annual budget is 
no more than $8 million, was able to stimu- 
late contributions from voluntary agencies 
in the United States, totaling over $200 mil- 
lion in 2 years. This statement was taken 
out of a publication entitled “Youth and 
UNESCO,” which was written by Hall Lee 
Dean, Robert S. Smith and Donald F. Sulli- 
yan, the latter two who served as members 
of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO from 1947,to 1949. These three 
individuals obtained material for this publi- 
cation while on a trip to Europe in 1949, 
which was sponsored by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. At that time, 
Alger Hiss was the president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

The American Legion urges Congress to 
repeal the laws creating the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO and its 
Secretariat. While we recognize that many 
fine Americans have been and are members 
of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, we feel that this Commission 
has been influenced in the past by individ- 
uals with known records of Communist- 
front affiliation. Included in this latter 
category of influence are the following 
individuals: 

Esther Caukin Brunauer, whose record has 
been previously mentioned; Mark Connelly, 
who was previously mentioned; J. Frank 
Dobie, who was reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities to have 
been affiliated with four organizations cited 
as subversive by the United States Attorney 
General or the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities; B. W. Huebsch, who was 
reported by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities to have been affiliated 
with nine organizations cited as subversive 
by the United States Attorney General or the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties; Archibald MacLeish and Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, who have been previously mentioned; 
Harlow Shapley, whose record previcusly has 
been quoted; Harold C. Urey, who was re- 
ported by the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities to have been affiliated with at 
least 14 organizations designated as sub- 
versive by the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral and the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, and who has also served on the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO; and J. Robert Oppenheimer, who 
was denied security clearance and access to 
classified security information by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in June 1854. The 
United States Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Special Personnel Security Board in denying 
Oppenheimer’s security clearance reinstate- 
ment, stated that the following considera- 
tions were the controlling factors in leading 
to the security clearance denial: 

1. We find that Dr. Oppenheimer’s contin- 
uing conduct and associations have reflected 
a serious disregard for the requirements of 
the security system. 

2. We have found a susceptibility to in- 
fluence which could have serious implica- 
tions for the security interests of the 
country. 

3. We find his conduct in the hydrogen 
bomb program sufficiently disturbing as to 
Taise a doubt as to whether his future par- 
ticipation, if characterized by the same atti- 
tudes in a Government program relating to 
the national defense, would be clearly con- 
Sistent with the best interests of security. 

4. We have regretfully concluded that Dr. 
Oppenheimer has been less than candid in 
Several instances in his testimony before 
this board. 

Congressman GrorcEe A. DonDERO, of Mich- 
igan, was reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp of March 17, 1952, page 2423, as 
follows: 

“On March 25, 1949, I brought to the atten- 
tion of the House, an organization called 
Artists Equity Association, in whose lists may 
be found practically all of the notorious Red 
artists in the country. I propose to show 
that the Artists Equity Association is the 
latest link in a chain of Red-instigated art- 
ists’ organizations designed to control art 
and artists of this Republic. 

“It is astounding to find that this left- 
wing artists’ organization is ready to domi- 
nate the Visual Arts Panel of the United 
States National Committee of UNESCO with 
6 of its 18 panel members, all connected with 
the above Artists Equity Association. They 
are: Hudson D. Walker, Director of AEA; 
Russell M. Cowles; Stanley Hayter; Abraham 
Rattner; William Zorach; and Theodore 
Brensen, the chairman of Artists Equity’s 
Committee of International Cultural Rela- 
tions. : 

“The United States is going to participate 
in the UNESCO International Conference in 
September of this year and the president of 
AEA, Henry Billings, radical leftwing artist, 
has been made a member of the UNESCO 
Advisory Committee. 

“Is it not time that the State Department 
ceased in its attempts to promote com- 
munistic art that is distorted, perverted, and 
actually the sabotage weapon of interna- 
tional communism?” 

The United States National Commission 
for UNESCO has published a list of recom- 
mended films which includes some which 
were either written or produced by individ- 
uals with records of Communist or Commu- 
nist-front affiliations. Included in that 
category are: 

Americans All, produced by Julian Bryan, 
who was reported by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities to have been 
affiliated with at least four organizations 
which have been cited as subversive by the 
United States Attorney General; Brother- 
hood of Man, which is based on a script 
written by Ring Lardner, who has been 
identified before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a member of the 
Communist Party; The Cummington Story, 
written by Waldo Salt, who was identified 
before the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities as a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, was produced by Irving Lerner, 
who was reported by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities to have been 
affiliated with six organizations cited as sub- 
versive by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities or the California Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and music 
by Aaron Copland, who was reported by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties to have had 21 affillations with or- 
ganizations cited as subversive by the 
United States Attorney General, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities and 
the California Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee; Picture in Your Mind, produced 
by Julian Bryan, whose record is quoted 
above; A Place To Live, written by Muriel 
Rukeyeser, who was reported by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities to 
have been affiliated with 17 organizations 
cited as subversive by the United States At- 
torney General and the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, was directed by 
Irving Lerner, whose record is quoted above. 

The United States National Commission 
for UNESCO has advocated a series of 13 
recorded radio programs dealing with the 
problems of human rights which were pro- 
duced by the Institute for Democratic Edu- 
cation. 

The 1948 report of the California Senate 
Committee on Un-American Activities stated 
with reference to the Institute for Demo- 
cratic Education: 

“The organization has been in existence for 
about 8 years. It is financed by private con- 
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tributions from interested individuals and 
organizations. 

“The leading figure in the institute is one 
Harold Franklin. In 1935, the Communist 
Party held a conference in Washington, D. C. 
The gathering was known as the National 
Emergency Conference Against the Govern- 
ment Wage Program. Harold Franklin was 
a member of the resolutions committee of 
this conference. All of the leaders of the 
conference were well-known Communist 
Party members. Today, Harold Franklin is 
program director of the Institute for Demo- 
cratic Education. 

“The director of the Institute is Howard 
M. LeSourd. LeSourd was a sponsor of the 
Communist-front organization known as the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, whose 
leaders were recently convicted for contempt 
of Congress. 

“Many of the members of the board of 
governors of the institute, as well as actors 
who have made the organization’s trans- 
criptions, have long records of affiliation with 
Communist fronts. 

“So extensive are the Communist-front 
affiliations of the personnel of the Institute 
for Democratic Education, as evidenced by 
the documents in this dossier, there can be 
no doubt that this organization is one of 
the insidious ways in which the left wing 
has penetrated radio broadcasting. 

“The radio transcriptions of the institute 
follow the line of the Communist Party with 
the strictest fidelity.” 

Maj. Gen. Milton G. Baker, former Chair- 
man of the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, stated at the fifth national 
conference of that group on November 3, 
1955, that: “The legion condemned UNESCO 
without a hearing. UNESCO was not tried 
and found wanting by the legion convention. 
It was tried in a star chamber proceeding, so 
to speak, without a jury and, just as any 
such trial never represents the will of more 
thoughtful members of a community, I do 
not believe that this action reflected the 
judgment nor the will of all legionnaires.” 

Certainly Major General Baker was badly 
informed, or misinformed when he told the 
commission’s recent fifth national conference 
that “the legion condemned UNESCO with- 
out a hearing.” 

Apparently General Baker made no effort 
to find out how the UNESCO resolution was 
actually handled. He could have learned 
the truth from any number of sources, in- 
cluding a representative of the UNESCO Re. 
lations Staff of the State Department. The 
Assistant Director of that State Department 
office participated in the meeting of the 
Convention Joint Committee considering the 
UNESCO resolution. 


Anyone who chooses to misrepresent our 
actions is certainly free to do so. We resent 
it, but we cannot prevent it. The Amer- 
ican Legion has never been a rubber stamp 
for any official or quasi-official agency of the 
Government. We will continue to be inde- 
pendent and to fight for the things we be- 
lieve to be right. 

Mr. Chairman, I have summarized in cap- 
sule form information relating to UNESCO 
operations in this country which is a mat- 
ter of public record. On the basis of these 
facts, the American Legion submits that 
UNESCO has been a haven for many in- 
dividuals whose loyalty to the United States 
is severely compromised, if not submerged, 
by a demonstrated sympathy for Commu- 
nist objectives and the principles of one- 
world government. The activities of these 
people, as carried on through the instru- 
mentality of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, have been subsidized by 
American taxpayers. 

We object most vigorously to the contin- 
uance of an American-financed propaganda 
campaign which, in our belief, is contrary 
to the spirit and the laws of the United 
States of America. We believe that the in- 
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tended effect of such a campaign can only 
be the destruction of public appreciation of 
American values and confusion and division 


among our people. 

We of the American Legion have the ut- 
most respect for the judgment of the Con- 
gress in this as in all other matters. The 
issue is the security and strength of our 
entire Nation. There is great public con- 
cern about the problem; therefore, we ear- 
nestly ask that the Congress undertake a 
complete and thorough investigation of the 
activities of UNESCO and the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. Such an 
investigation, we feel, would clearly and 
authoritatively show the need for repealing 
the law creating the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, and the necessity 
for taking appropriate action to enforce 
compliance with resolution 215 and resolu- 
tion 122, which authorized United States 
participation in UNESCO. 


The Communists Are Placing New Empha- 
sis Upon Propaganda and Economic 
Programs and the United States and 
the Free World Must Find a More Effec- 
tive Way To Counter These Steps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is obvious that the Soviets are using 
every device to gain trade and political 
advantages in certain parts of the world 
through a stepped-up economic program 
that makes use of deception coupled with 
a propaganda drive to extend Commu- 
nist influence throughout the world. 
This Soviet activity was recognized by 
the United States delegation to the 
United Nations last year and the dele- 
gation unanimously adopted a state- 
ment urging that our own policies be 
reassessed in the light of this move. The 
statement was prepared by our delega- 
tion on December 9 and was sent to the 
Secretary of State for the information 
of officials here. On January 11, 1956, 
Mr. Dulles released this statement to 
the press, stating at that time that the 
President had seen the statement and 
concurred generally with the views which 
it expressed. While the statement has 
been widely circulated, I find that it has 
not been published in the REcorp, and 
since it is of great significance and rele- 
vant to discussions now taking place in 
the Congress, I include it in my remarks, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT ON ECONOMIC FOREIGN POLICy BY 
THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE 10TH 
SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS, TRANSMITTED BY HENRY 
CaBor LODGE, JR., CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED 
STATES DELEGATION, TO THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE, DECEMBER 9, 1955 
Impelled by a unanimous feeling that eco- 

nomic and social questions are assuming in- 
creasing importance on the international 
scene, the United States Delegation to the 
10th General Assembly has joined in fram- 
ing this statement. 

The present period in history may one day 
be recognized as a major turning point in the 
struggle between communism and freedom. 
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It appears to be clearly a shift in the cold 
war, in which economic and social prob- 
lems have moved to the forefront. 

Members of the United States Delegation 
during this General Assembiy session have 
observed the effectiveness of Soviet tactics 
under these new conditions. This can be 
seen both in the way the Soviet bloc dele- 
gates work in various United Nations meet- 
ings, and also in the voting that occurs in 
many committees. As we observed maneu- 
vers, We were conscious that the Soviet 
Union, elsewhere in the world, was using 
economic and social collaboration as a means 
for jumping military as well as political 
barriers. Examples of this can be found in 
India, Egypt, and Burma. 

We believe that the United States must 
counter these Soviet efforts. We can suc- 
ceed, not by outbidding communism in sheer 
amounts of economic aid, but by making 
newly independent and newly articulate peo- 
ples feel that they can best satisfy their 
wants by becoming and remaining part of 
the community of free nations. 

We welcome more emphasis on economic 
and educational endeavors, for we have a 
proven experience in these fields. 

We are in a contest in the field of economic 
development of underdeveloped countries 
which is bitterly competitive. Defeat in this 
contest could be as disastrous as defeat in 
an armaments race. 

We could lose this economic contest un- 
less the country as a whole wakes up W all 
its implications. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Brooks Hays, 
Chester E. Merrow, John O. Pastore, 
Colgate Whitehead Darden, JZJr., 
Robert L. Brokenburr, Laird Bell, 
Jacob Blaustein, James J. Wads- 
worth, Mary P. Lord. 


The United Nations Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, it is un- 
fortunately only seldom that we have an 
opportunity to hear or read the truth 
about that great brainchild conceived of 
Alger Hiss, the United Nations Organi- 
zation. When someone has the courage 
to tell the truth, he is quickly submerged 
by the mire of propaganda that has 
spewed forth from the U. N. propaganda 
machine since the day of its birth. 

When someone does take courage, and 
brings the facts into public view, we all 
have a patriotic responsibility to see that 
they are as widely known as possible. 
The March 1956 issue of the American 
Mercury magazine carries a brilliant ex- 
ample of objective reporting on the U.N., 
written by a noted American journalist, 
Mr. Karl Hess. 

Because the facts contained in this ar- 
ticle have so vital a bearing on the work 
which we are doing in the Congress, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article is estimated to make 3 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD, at a 
cost of $240. 

There being no objection,.the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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Your CHECKLIST ON THE U. N.—Tuer Troury 
AsouT THis INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


(By Karl Hess) 


No product has even been sold to the 
American people in such a constant, dinning 
fashion as has that supreme product of the 
social-planners’ imagination—the United 
Nations. Children are fed U. N. in their 
school diets, with some of them understand- 
ing the initials “U. N.” before they under. 
stand the initials “U.S.” The blue and white 
U. N. flag flies beside the red, white, and 
blue American flag at public gatherings, 
Radio and television networks happily hang 
over time to be used by U.N. propagandists, 
Opposition statements simply are ignored, 

Danny Kaye grimaces from a thousand 
movie screens as he reports on the U. N, 
as a friend of children. Adults hire lec. 
turers to tell them about the U.N. because 
the topic is fashionable. Forums spring up 
to discuss the U. N. but actually serve to 
promote it. And from all this activity 
evolves a social attitude that the U.N. is 
inherently right, that it possesses a natural 
virtue, shared by all and loved by all. 

In all the ballyhoo and the intolerance of 
any dissension, one factor is strikingly ab- 
sent: Truth. The U. N.’s propagandists do 
not deal in facts, they deal in emotions. 

Americans who will snub their best friends, 
if the friends say a harsh word about the 
U. N., almost invariably are totally ignor- 
ant as to the actual nature and perform- 
ances of the U. N. The schoolteacher who 
tells your child that the U. N. is a wonder- 
ful idea probably couldn’t tell within a hun- 
dred how many pro-Communists, as opposed 
to believers in freedom, there are on the 
U. N., almost invariably are totally igno- 
rant as to the actual nature and perform- 
probably doesn’t have the foggiest notion 
that the U. N. has rejected God at its front 
door. 

These peoples, and millions more, have 
swallowed the propaganda without ever 
having tasted the truth. In the hope that 
the truth may still seep out, here is a check- 
list of simple facts concerning the U. N. 
This is not a checklist of mere disagree- 
ments between points of view. It is a check- 
list of reality; of what actually has been and 
is going on inside the Manhattan house of 
glass, while millions of Americans stroll by, 
not bothering to look. 

The checklist is in the form of aipha- 
betically arranged entries for handy use 
when you are confronted by the various 
pitchmen and pitchwomen of the U. N. and 
their volunteer shills. The list may pro- 
vide the basis for the reader’s own addi- 
tions and elaborations. And as the check- 
list grows, its additions, when appropriate, 
will be printed in this magazine. 

AFGHANISTAN 


Recently the loyalties of the Government 
of Afghanistan have shifted from the side 
of the West to the side of the Soviet Union, 
which has sent missions to the country and 
also loaned it substantial amounts of money. 
In 1950, the U. N. sent a technical assistance 
mission to Afghanistan. The man chosen 
to head the mission: Owen Lattimore. 


ARMY FOR THE U. N. 


The U. N. has made much of the fact that 
it is setting up an armed organization which 
will be used to fight aggression wherever it 
flames forth. Not a single nation has as- 
signed or specifically promised armed units 
for this U. N. plan. Only one nation has 
even promised to shoulder arms if the U.N. 
does decide to fight an aggressor. That 
lone nation? The United States. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE U. N. 


Leading the private, nongovernmental ef- 
forts to propagandize the U. N. in this coun- 
try is the tax-exempt organization known 
as the American Association for the United 
Nations. In a pamphlet issued by this or- 
ganization, a spokesman describes the ex- 
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t of the organization at the time of 
America’s ratification of the U. N. Pre- 
sumably it is proportionately stronger to- 

. “It has a hard core * * * of members 
7 approximately 50,000, doing’ much of its 
work in cooperation with many organiza - 
tions. * * *” The guiding spirit behind this 
organization has been Clark M. Eichelberger. 


assOCIATION FOR THE U. N, AND RED CHINA 


From a bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations: “We support 
the decision of our Government to negotiate 
with the government of Communist China 
as a matter of realistic political necessity.” 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE U. N. AND SECURITY 


Regarding the brief attempts to stop the 
infiltration of American Communists into 
the U. N. the journal of the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations, the Peoples 
section Bulletin, comments that “the safety 
of the country can be more imperiled than 
assured if measures directed against an al- 
leged conspiiracy take on the attributes of 
a police state. * * * We deplore these meas- 
ures as we do the unwarranted fears which 
prompted them, and urge the amendment 
of the Internal Security Act and reiated pro- 
visions in law. * * *” 

BERLIN BLOCKADE 


When the Soviets tried to starve the free 
gone of Berlin, a U. N. Security Council move 
to end the blockade was vetoed by the Soviet 
Union. The blockade finally, of course, was 
broken by the United States airlift, without 


U.N. aid. 
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BIRTH CONTROL 


The UNESCO publication, The Impact of 
Science on Society, says that ‘‘unless there 
is a world government which secures uni- 
versal birth control, there must from time to 
time be great wars, in which the penalty of 
defeat is widespread death by starvation.” 


BOOKS 


In contrast to the hundreds of books and 
pamphlets propagandizing the U. N. to the 
American people, only three works have ap- 
peared in the past year dealing with the 
facts of the U. N. and its performances, as 
compared to its promises. The books are: 
The United Nations: Planned Tyranny, by 
V. Orval Watts, published by Devin-Adair, 
New York; The U. N. Record, by Chesly 
Manly, published by Henry Regnery, Chicago; 
and Behind the U.N. Front, by Alice Wide- 
her, published by the Bookmailer, New York. 


BRICKER AMENDMENT 


“Americans who advocate making the 
United States a province in a supernational 
state are reactionaries in the true sense of 
the word. The world experienced many cen- 
turies of darkness and agony from the world 
government known as the Roman Empire. 
In any massive consolidation of govern- 
mental power, tyranny is the usual byprod- 
uct.* * * [The Bricker amendment] would 
protect the doctrine of inherent rights 
against erosion by treaties and other inter- 
hational agreements. The preservation of 
our inalienable rights would not depend 
merely on the beneficence of the President 
and the Senate. The American people would 
be the exclusive repository of their inherent 
Tights, and even they would be incapable of 
surrendering their rights except by further 
amending the Constitution.” (Senator JoHN 
a BRICKER, the American Mercury, Octcber 

53.) 

BUSINESS 


The U. N. hostility toward business, and 
particularly United States business, has never 
been deeply concealed. A prime example of 
that attitude was the report of the U. N. 
Economic Commission for Europe regarding 
oil. The report, which urged an emphatic 
blow to American oil production by a sort of 
international price-fixing arrangement, was 
handed out to interested U. N. units but in 
many instances was specifically and officially 
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withheld from the American businessmen in- 
volved. Further, the report was prepared 
under the direction of a Swedish Socialist, 
Gunnar Myrdal. 

Over the years, the U. N. has been pushing 
a study of American business. One action 
was the publication of a document entitled 
“Principal Developments in the Field of Re- 
strictive Business Practices in the United 
States Since January 1, 1953.” The report 
sets forth antitrust actions against American 
businesses. It presents, however, only the 
charges, without any mention at all of the 
defense arguments in any of the cases. 


COMMUNISTS IN U. N. 


In 1952, the publication United States 
News & World Report cited an “informed 
estimate” that as many as 50 percent of the 
1,300 policy-level staff members of the U. N. 
were either Communists or willing to follow 
Communist directions. 


COMMUNIST JOB QUOTAS 


In filling the 1,300 policy-level jobs in the 
U. N. Secretariat, Soviet and satellite gov- 
ernments (Russia, Byelorussia, the Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland) are entitled to 
up to 237 positions. 

DISMISSAL DAMAGES 


It has been claimed that the U.N. in dis- 
missing certain persons from its staff, has 
answered United States objections to Ameri- 
can Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers serving in the U. N. (This country, 
of course, has no jurisdiction whatsoever 
over the Communists of other countries 
brought in to serve at the U.N.) It is true 
that persons have been dismissed from the 
U.N. at the instigation of the United States. 
But, in the cases of 25 persons dismissed 
because they refused to answer questions 
concerning communism, the U. N.’s then 


Secretary General Trygve Lie gave them every 
aid “in the transition period while seeking 
other employment” and also helped make it 
possible for the dismissed persons to receive 


damages for their dismissals of up to $40,000 
per person. The tribunal that set the 
amounts had no Americans in its member- 
ship. Later, four women dismissed from 
UNESCO after refusing to attend a loyalty- 
board hearing were awarded $30,300 damages. 


ESPIONAGE 


Use of the U. N. as a cover for Soviet es- 
pionage operations has been spotlighted in 
United States congressional investigations. 
More than 40 American members of the 
U. N. Secretariat were dismissed because of 
possible connections with the Communist 
Party. Two hundred persons resigned with- 
out explanation during the investigations. 


ESPIONAGE IN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


In testimony before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, two American assist- 
ants to the Assistant U. N. Secretary General 
for Economic Affairs were asked if they were 
engaged in espionage or subversive activities 
against the United States. Both refused to 
answer on the grounds that to do so might 
incriminate them. They were Joel Gordon 
and Irving Kaplan. Three other aides in the 
economic affairs department, Sidney Glass- 
man, Herbert Schimmel, and Marjorie Zap, 
refused to answer questions regarding Com- 
munist Party membership or activity. 


ESPIONAGE SHIPMENTS 


One U.N. privilege of immunity is that its 
Officials do not have to have their baggage 
inspected when they enter or leave America, 
In 1951, the Senate Judiciary Committee 
heard testimony that, thanks to this immu- 
nity, a Czech U.N. official once left with 97 
pieces of uninspected luggage containing 
equipment which was highly secret, litera- 
ture and secret communications, 


FIFTH COLUMN 


“You Americans are a strange contradic- 
tion. You spend huge sums of money fight- 
ing the fifth column in your country but at 
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the same time, down on the East Side of 
New York, and partly with money given by 
the Rockefellers, you have erected the big- 
gest fifth-column headquarters in the world, 
the U. N. It is filled with men who wish to 
subvert the Government of the United 
States. Yet you pay out your good money 
(and Great Britain does, too) to bring these 
people into your midst. Why a great Nation 
like the United States bothers to belong to 
such a monstrous organization, why any 
great nation would care to join—is more than 
I can honestly comprehend.” (Lord Beaver- 
brook as quoted in an interview by the New 
York Journal-American, December 3, 1955.) 


FORD FOUNDATION 


The U. N. Bulletin in 1954 carried this 
note: “A special program of training in tax 
legislation and administration for United 
Nations fellows and scholars was set up at 
Harvard University Law School. * * * The 
Harvard project is financed by a special grant 
from the Ford Foundation.” 


GOVERNMENT ADVISERS 


A report describing the manner in which 
the U. N. sends personnel to administer tech- 
nical-assistance programs sets a significant 
pattern for the future internationalizing of 
domestic governments: “A most important 
innovation * * * was the recommendation 
that high-level technical consultants from 
abroad be appointed to top advisory posi- 
tions in the regular government service.” 

GOVERNMENT ADVISERS, SOCIALISTIC 


One of the consultants to the U. N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America is 
Clarence Senior. He was, for several years, 
national secretary of the Socialist Party of 
the United States. 

GREECE 

The U. N. has been given credit for pre- 
serving the independence of Greece against 
attacks by insurgent Communists. Greece 
was saved, in point of strict fact, by direct 
United States aid to that beleaguered na- 
tion. General Van Fleet headed a memo- 
rable military mission to fight the Commu- 
nists, and $2 billion of United States eco- 
nomic and other military aid was poured in 
to defeat the Reds. 

HAMMARSKJOLD MISSION 


The fact that the Secretary General of 
the U. N. should journey in person to Red 
China in order to add his personal word to 
the negotiations for the release of American 
prisoners illegally held there, was hailed by 
many as dramatic proof of the eyes-open ac- 
tivity of the U. N. Senator WILLIAM F. 
KNOWLAND saw it otherwise at the time. 
First, he pointed out that Dag Hammar- 
skjold, in his mission to the Reds, hadn’t 
had the time to visit the captive fliers, or 
even check the conditions of their captivity. 
He added: “The mission of Hammarskjold 
was not a success and, in my opinion, no 
service is done the American people or those 
in the free world by pretending that it was. 
Mr. Hammarskjold has returned without the 
release of the prisoners. * * * He person- 
ally favors the admission of Communist 
China into the United Nations.” 

HISS 


“Who were the principal movers at San 
Francisco for this United Nations Charter? 
Who wrote the charter, and who had the 
most to do about shaping its provisions? 
The answer is that the Russian Communists 
and Alger Hiss, a representative of our State 
Department, were the prime movers and 
schemers in arranging its provisions. That 
is the same Alger Hiss who was convicted of 
perjury when he denied sending secret ma- 
terial to the Soviet Union representatives. 
Its very beginning gave this document a 
bad odor.” (From a speech by Representa- 
tive USHER BurDIck in the House of Repre- 
sentatives April 28, 1954.) 
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HOME LIFE 


Interference in the home life of individ- 
ual families is a stated U. N. purpose. In the 
UNESCO school program’s statements of in- 
tent, there is the declaration that UNESCO 
will try to “correct many of the errors of 
home training * * * the narrow family spirit 
of the parents may, in fact, not only com- 
promise indirectly, and in some degree, un- 
consciously, the eventual integration of the 
child in the human community, but it may 
also cultivate attitudes running directly 
counter to the development of international 
understanding.” 

HUMAN RIGHTS 


According to Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon. 
chairman of the U. N. Commission that 
drafted the organization’s Covenant of 
Human Rights, “I think a study of our 
proceedings will reveal that the amend- 
ments we adopted... responded for the 
most part more to Soviet than to western 
promptings.” 

INDIVIDUAL INTERFERENCE 


Dean Acheson, former Secretary of State, 
has made it clear that the scope of the U.N. 
is not limited to discussions of national and 
international matters at a governmental 
level. The U.N., he said, “amounts to an in- 
ternational legislative system,” that is em- 
powered to “deal with the individual and the 
rights of the individual” in any nation be- 
longing to the U.N. 

INDONESIA 


Freedom for Indonesia sometimes is cited 
as a U. N. accomplishment. Actually it was 
more precisely an American accomplish- 
ment. The Dutch steadfastly rejected U. N. 
Security Council suggestions that Indonesia 
be given its independence. It was granted 
Only after Merle Cochran, diplomatically 
representing the United States Government, 
persuaded the Dutch that their battle in In- 
donesia was a losing one. 


INDUSTRY SEIZURE 


Chief Justice Vinson and two other justices 
of the Supreme Court upheld President Tru- 
man’s seizure of the steel industry by direct 
reference to the United Nations. They 
reasoned that inasmuch as the U. N. charter 
pledged this country to resist aggression and 
that in view of the fact that the steel in- 
dustry was vital to defense (during the 
Korean War), this international fiat gave 
the President the right to seize and operate 
a privately owned American industry. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


The myth of the U. N.’s power to cure 
all ills was frankly faced by Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, chief delegate from Britain to the 
U. N. He admitted candidly that such an 
organization “cannot provide for our se- 
curity.” 

INVESTIGATIONS RESISTED 


“The executive committee of the Federa- 
tion of International Civil Servants Asso- 
ciations has recommended that no interna- 
tional civil servant should give information 
‘prejudicial to any international civil serv- 
ant’ to the police of any national govern- 
ment. This recommendation * * * is di- 
rected specifically to inquiries made by the 
United States Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion among officials of the United Nations. 
Seven thousand to eight thousand employees 
of the United Nations and its agencies are 
members of the federation.” (The New York 
Times, September 15, 1953.) 


IRAN 


The departure of Soviet troops from the 
oil-rich kingdom of Iran is often cited as a 
U. N. victory. In fact, the Red troops left 
only after Iran granted the Soviet special 
oil concessions that the Kremlin had de- 
manded. The Red troops, therefore, did not 
meet any form of defeat. They won their 
point and then got out. 
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IRAN REFINERY DISPUTE 


The U. N. Security Council failed to settle 
the crippling dispute between Great Britain 
and Iran over the gigantic Iranian oil re- 
fineries. The settlement of this issue finally 
was achieved by a United States mission 
headed by Herbert Hoover, Jr. 


ISRAEL ARMISTICE 


In the 5 years since it set terms of a peace 
settlement in the Israel-Arab war, the U. N. 
has ben unable to produce Israeli action on 
those terms—even thoug the Arab nations 
had long ago approved them. 


ISRAEL FIGHTING 


Just how ineffective the U. N. is when 
faced with even the opposition of a minor 
nation was shown during the resurgence of 
the fighting along the Israel border. Al- 
though cited a score of times for military 
acts against the Arab nations, which were 
not so cited, Israel easily and with absolute 
impunity rejected the U. N. citations. 


ISRAEL PARTITION 


Despite the U. N. Charter’s promise of 
“equal rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples” the U. N.’s partition plan for the crea- 
tion of Israel took an area owned 85 percent 
by Arabs and split it so that the Arab own- 
ership was reduced to 40 percent. The pres- 
sures to which U. N. members were subjected 
in order to effect this partition was described, 
in the diary of the late Secretary of Defense 
James Forrestal, as having “bordered closely 
onto scandal.” 

ISRAEL REFUGEES 


In 5 years, the U. N. has been unable to 
solve the tragic dilemma of 850,000 Pales- 
tinian Arabs who were displaced by Israel. 
The only U. N. solution so far has been 
virtually to beg alms with which to keep 
the refugees alive. 


KASHMIR 


In 1949, a year after Pakistan and India 
began fighting over the State of Kashmir 
which, like Pakistan, is predominantly Mos- 
lem, the U. N. arranged a cease-fire and said 
that the people of Kashmir should have 
the right of plebiscite to determine their 
future. In fact, however, the U. N. has stood 
by and permitted Nehru India to hold its 
own elections in the territory occupied by 
Indian troops. 

KOREAN CASUALTIES 


More than 90 percent of all casualties by 
the U. N. forces in Korea were sustained by 
American troops. Twenty-five thousand 
six hundred and four Americans died in the 
Korean “police action.” More than 103,000 
were wounded; over 7,000 were listed as 
missing. 

KOREAN CIVIL ASSISTANCE COST 


The State Department has reported that 
up until 1952, more than $385,300,000 was 
given to the U. N. Civil Assistance program in 
Korea. Of that amount $321,688,000 was 
contributed by the United States with only 
$17 million coming from all the other U. N. 
members. 

KOREAN COST 

More than 90 percent of the expenses of 
the “U. N. action” in Korea were paid by the 
United States taxpayer. 


KOREAN STALL 


It took the United Nation 10 weeks to get 
around to accusing the Communits regime in 
Peiping of aggression after Red Chinese 
troops intervened in Korea. It took 6 
months for the U. N. to adopt a resolution 
calling for an embargo on war materials in- 
tended for Red China. 

KOREAN GIVEAWAY 

One of the many U. N. feelers to appease 
the Red Chinese after they intervened in the 
Korean war included a promise to turn For- 
mosa over to the Reds, as well as granting 
them a seat in the U.N. 
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LAWS 


In 1951, the California Court of Appeajs 
ruled that the UN Charter “is paramount to 
exery law of every state in conflict with it.” 
In 1952, in the Steel Seizure Case, Chict 
Justice Vinson of the United States Supreme 
Court held that President Truman’s action 
was legal, not under the United States Con. 
stitution, but under the UN Charter. A rm. 
ing in which he was supported by two other 
Justices. 


LIBYA 


Designation of Libya as an independent 
nation is regarded as a conspicuous U.N. ac. 
complishment. Actually, one U. N. official 
Adrian Peit, of the Netherlands, U.N, com- 
missioner for Libya, frankly admitted that 
the supposed national assembly of free 
Libya was so completely a puppet of a Brit. 
ish-installed regime that it couldn't even 
draft a constitution for itself. 


LOS ANGELES DECISION 


UNESCO’s declared designs to propagan- 
dize school systems was forthrightiy rejected 
in one major American city. In 1952, the 
Board of Education of Los Angeles voted to 
ban any “official or unofficial UNESCO pro- 
gram in the wos Angeles city schools.” It 
further ordered that “the UNESCO chair. 
manships and central advisory committee 
shall be abolished.” 


LOYALTY TO AMERICA 


“This writer submitted to an eminent 
American attorney for analysis all the mate- 
rial (concerning the loyalty of U. N. employ- 
ees). His legal opinion concerning the pres- 
ent situation regarding United States-United 
Nations personnel security relations today 
is: ‘As the United Nations organization 
now interprets its charter and its rights, it 
is entitled to employ, for work within the 
city of New York and elsewhere, Americans 
who are disloyal to the United States or 
subversive in whatever degree, and to cloak 
such employees with whatever immunities 
are granted to United Nations employees.” 
(Alice Widener, Behind the UN Front, pub- 
lished by the Bookmailer, New York.) 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


The Soviet Union, as a permanent mem- 
ber of the Military Staff Committee of the 
UN, is entitled to the chairmanship of the 
body every fifth month. The function of 
this committee is to provide the direction 
of strategy for any armed force fighting on 
behalf of the U.N. The committee was, thus 
in technical strategic charge of the police 
action in Korea. To block that control, the 
United States and its supporters had to flatly 
and openly break the rules of the U. N. 


MISCEGENATION 


The U. N. has produced at least one offi- 
cial statement approving of intermarriage 
between races, whether or not there might 
be individual cultural objections. In the 
1950 UNESCO statement on race, it is said 
that “no convincing evidence has been ad- 
duced that race mixture of itself produces 
biological bad effects. There is, therefore, 
no biological justification for prohibiting 
intermarriage between persons of different 
ethnic groups.” 


MONETARY FUND 


The International Monetary Fund, a spe- 
cialized agency of the U. N., controls assets 
of more than $7 billion. Its Secretary, until 
1952, was Virginius Frank Coe. He was dis- 
missed after refusing to tell a Senate com- 
mittee whether he was or was not at that 
time a member of a Soviet espionage ring. 


MURDER 


In 1952 the free trade union committee of 
the AFL brought to the attention of the 
U.N. the appalling fact that Communists in 
occupied China had committed 14 million 
political murders, The U. N. would take no 
action. 
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NATIONALISM 


Love of country is particularly and spe- 
cifically discouraged in a UNESCO publica- 
tion entitled “Principles of Social Recon- 
struction.” It condemns “bigoted national- 
jsm” in history books. A sequel to it regards 
any degree of nationalism as undesirable, 


POWER POLITICS 


Proof of the efficacy of old-fashioned power 
politics as opposed to U. N. ineffectualness 
came when the Soviet demanded bases on 
Turkish territory controlling the Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles. Turkey said it would 
fight rather than accede. America and Great 
Britain backed Turkey. The case never even 
reached the U. N. Russia backed down. 


PREJUDICE 


Under the Genocide Convention of the 
United Nations, a person who, according to 
the U. N., libels or injures the feelings of any 
member of a group may be charged with an 
attempt to exterminate that group and may 
pe tried in a court of the U. N.’s designa- 
tion—not necessarily a court in the defen- 
dant’s own land. 

PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY 


Tn 1954, in the preamble to an Executive 
order, President Eisenhower openly acknowl- 
edged that he now considered the U. N. as 
much a source of his authority as the Con- 
stitution of the United States. He wrote: 
“Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution, statutes, 
and treaties of the States, including the 
Charter of the United Nations, and as Presi- 
dent of the United States, it is hereby ordered 
as follows.” 

PRESS FREEDOM ABRIDGED 


The United Nations specifically provides 
that freedom of expression may be curbed 
if even as ephemeral a thing as reputations 
are threatened. Any dictator thus is given 
the right to protect his repuation by shut- 
ting up and shutting off every vestige of 
free expression. The U. N. item that does 
this is in article 16, section 3, of the Cove- 
nant of Human Rights. Freedom of ex- 
pression, it states, may “be subject to cer- 
tain restrictions * * * as are provided by 
law and are necessary (1) for respect for the 
rights or reputations of others, (2) for the 
protection of national security or of public 
order, or of public health or morals.” 


PROPAGANDA IN SCHOOLS 


An official statement of the Director Gen- 
eral of the United Nations Educational Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization asks that 
teaching in schools “should not be * * * 
Imited merely to imparting information 
about the structure and activities of the 
organization, important though this infor- 
mation may be. Rather it should be seen 
as a form of education contributing to the 
development of world-minded citizens.” 

PUBLIC FUND POLICY 

The U. N.’s own bulletin, in March 1954, 
set forth the organization’s attitude toward 
the use of government (i. e., tax) money: 
“The government budget, traditionally used 
primarily as a means of control over the 
receipts and disbursements of public funds, 
becomes a major instrument of economic 
policy” thanks to the U. N.’s program of 
economic assistance. 

RED CHINA’S SOVIET SUPPORT 


The U. N. has never condemned the So- 
viet Union’s support of Red China’s war 
against U. N. forces. 

RED CHINA TRADE 

The United Nations never has asked that 
its member nations cease trading with Red 
China, despite the fact that Red China has 
been branded an aggressor and has waged 
active war on U.N. forces. 


RELIGION 


Rather than offend any of {ts members, 
such as the atheists of the Soviet Union, 
the U. N. omits God from its considerations. 
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And when UNESCO put up a $600,000 fund 
to underwrite a new world history, it chose 
as editor Prof. Ralph Turner, of Yale, de- 
seribed in William F. Buckley’s God and 
Man at Yale as ‘‘a dedicated iconoclast who 
has little mercy for God, or on those who 
believe in Him.” 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM ABRIDGED 


The U.N. specifically asserts that religious 
freedoms may be curbed by governments. 
Article 15 of the U. N. Covenant of Human 
Rights, section 3, says: “Freedom to mani- 
fest one’s religion or beliefs may be subject 
only to suth limitations as are prescribed by 
law.” 

SLAVE LABOR 


In 1953 the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council was asked to discuss the use 
of slave labor in the Soviet Union. The 
council removed the item from its agenda, 
It would not discuss the matter. 

The slavery, so far as the U. N. was con- 
cerned, could continue. 

SOVEREIGNTY 


Among American supporters of the U. N., 
there is no attempt to conceal the fact that 
the goal of that support is the end of the 
sovereign United States and the substitution 
instead, of a United States that would be 
merely a cog in a U. N.-run world. Clark M. 
Eichelberger, as executive director of the tax- 
exempt American Association for the United 
Nations, summed it up frankly in testimony 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Treaties: 

“I do not retreat at all from the position 
that the United Nations without a change in 
charter can evolve by a voluntary pooling of 
sovereignty to such elements of world gov- 
ernment as they need to save our lives. * * *I 
am not at all scared of the world sovereignty 
because whatever pooling of sOvereignty we 
find necessary with other nations for the 
peace of the world through the U. N., I think 
the American people will accept.” 

SOVIET AGENTS 


In testimony before a Senate committee, a 
witness from the FBI stated that “Repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet-bloc governments in 
the United Nations do not only operate as 
propaganda ministers in the United Nations, 
but also whenever possible carry on in this 
country to further the revolutionary aims of 
the Communist International by working in 
close proximity with members of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party and alien Soviet 
agents, who number literally hundreds in the 
United States.” 

SOVIET EXPANSION 


During the years of the existence of the 
United Nations, the Soviet Union has en- 
slaved some 650 million additional persons, 
about a quarter of the human race. 

When the U. N. began, the Soviet held 
200 million persons in slavery. Now they 
hold 850 million. 

SOVIET VOTES 

While the United States enjoys only one 
vote in the U. N., the Soviet Union has been 
granted nine. Three are direct Soviet votes: 
the U. S. S. R. itself, the Ukraine (a part of 
the U.S. S. R.) and the Byelorussian “repub- 
lic’? (another part of the U.S.S.R.). Each 
of those is considered a separate state and 
member of the U. N. The six other Soviet 
votes are through its satellites which are 
members of the U. N.: Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary, Albania, and Bulgaria. 

SUBVERSION 


“The subversion that Communists wish 
to accomplish in the U. N. is perhaps best 
described in a Communist pamphlet, The 
United Nations, issued in English by the 
People’s Publishing House, Bombay, India, 
in September 1945. Acting as usual on the 
precept, ‘Tell people the truth about what 
we're going to do—they won’t believe it,’ the 
Communists told about how and why the 
Soviet joined the U. N., and made the three 
main points: (1) ‘Great power unanimity 
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with the right to veto in the Security Coun- 
cil’ was insisted on ‘to prevent the Organiza- 
tion from being used against the Soviet,’ for 
the Soviet would vote against such action 
automatically; (2) ‘The international peace 
organization had to be the best possible 
organization through which * * * the peo. 
ples * * * particularly of Britain and the 
United States of America’ could learn to fight 
capitalism and to checkmate their own for- 
eign policy; (3) the Trusteeship Council 
should be used for liberation from British 
and American imperialism, and the under- 
developed areas of the world aided economi- 
cally, socially, and culturally according to 
the policy of Josef Stalin. This policy—as 
students of communism know—called for ‘a 
single world economic system which is so 
essential for the final triumph of socialism.’ ” 
(Alice Widener, U. N. Judgment Day, pub- 
lished by the American Coalition.) 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE COST 


Last year the U. N. Technical Assistance 
Program had a budget of $25 million. More 
than half, nearly $14 million, was con- 
tributed by the United States. 


UNESCO 


“UNESCO is the nearest thing to a man- 
aged world culture that has emerged in this 
confused postwar world. Its skillful ad- 
mixture of acceptable and noncontroversial 
projects with its coercive programs has dis- 
armed many of its natural critics. The fact 
that some sincere and deserving men and 
women have penetrated its staff does not ex- 
plain away the fact that its high command, 
since the beginning, has been steered by 
grim-minded men who are out to submerge 
American nationalism under a superworld 
administration.” (Harold Lord Varney, 
American Mercury, February, 1954.) 

UNICEF COST 

Americans have become familiar with the 
schoolchildren’s collection of money for the 
U. N. International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. They may not have become so fa- 
miliar with the fact that of $130 million 
given to the fund up to 1952, $81 million 
came from America while not a penny has 
come, for instance, from the Soviet. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

In the 11th volume of a UNESCO series en- 
titled “Toward World Understanding” there 
is a specified suggestion that schools cease 
emphasizing such hero types as George 
Washington. This volume of the UNESCO 
was authorized by Prof. J. A. Lauwerys, edu- 
cation professor at the University of London 
and author also of a foreword to an Anti- 
Defamation League pamphlet describing 
UNESCO’s work. In Professor Lauwerys’ 
own UNESCO volume, he speaks of dis- 
couraging “presentation to the young of 
hero types in whom the virtues are, so to 
speak, incarnated.” America’s first Presi- 
dent is cited as one of these types. Lau- 
werys warns that if teachers continue to 
stress such persons, young people may be led 
to think of the hero type as more than 
“simply insignificant human beings.” 








Stand Up and Be Counted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Nashville Banner under date of 
February 24, 1956. It follows: 
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STAND UP AND BE COUNTED 


Now is the time, as has been suggested, for 
a complete congressional investigation of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

It is time and it is the opportunity for 
Members of Congress—and others exercised 
either pro or con concerning that outfit—to 
stand up and be counted. 

Serious implications reside in the state- 
ment by Representative E. C. GATHINGS, Dem- 
ocrat, of Arkansas, read into the CONGRESS- 
SIONAL RECORD, and the basis for his demand 
that authorities examine closely four chief 
points bearing on the NAACP and its opera- 
tions: The amount of its financial collec- 
tions, the source of those collections, the 
salaries of its officers, and the expenditures 
t plans to make in the several States. 

With two other points, investigators cer- 
tainly would be concerned as evidenced by 
Representative GATHINGS’ remarks; namely, 
identification of its official rosters and its 
objectives. 

The Banner believes the proposed investi- 
gation should be held; that it must be 
thorough, and that the time for it is now. 

We say that in the interest of the public 
welfare, and of the law-abiding irrespective 
of race who are the innocent victims always of 
pressure movements on which reckless hands 
invariably fasten. 

The Arkansas Congressman demanding this 
inquiry is not derogating all NAACP mem- 
bers. Unquestionably, there are in it many 
men and women of worthy intention and 
gocd will. There are those outside it—the 
preponderance of Negro citizens—who would 
bitterly resent tactics of smear and coercion; 
or tactics detrimental to the peace and 
order of America. They would resent par- 
ticularly use of such an organization as a 
tool of subversive interests should it be 
established that such occurred or was con- 
templated. 

We believe therefore that said members 
should be among the first seconding the call 
for a thorough investigation—either to vin- 
dicate the organization or verify the facts 
in the case if they are as has been charged. 

The South target of NAACP pot-shotting, 
certainly deserves better than continued at- 
tack by an agency in the dark. 

Congress in recent years has investigated 
many things—not one of its inquiries related 
more urgently to justice, peace, and order. 

It has the opportunity now to proceed in 
a matter of vital importance to the present 
and future not only of the South but of the 
whole Nation. 

The issue has been raised—clearly and 
squarely. 

It is time for all to stand up and be 
counted. 


The High Rate of Small-Business 


Failures 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
yesterday I commented on my concern 
and the concern of the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business over the 
present high rate of small-business fail- 
ures. For the past 2 years, the rate of 
small-business bankruptcies has been 
higher than at any time since the end 
of World War II. 

to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate an article, appearing 
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in the current issue of the magazine 
America, national Catholic weekly re- 
view, which refiects the attitude of a dis- 
tinguished Catholic scholar toward the 
problems of small-business men, with the 
words: 

It would be apposite, perhaps, to state 
here that this prospect is every whit as dis- 
turbing to Catholic social thinkers as it 
is to the Members of Congress. According 
to the mind of the church, the small-busi- 
ness man holds a position in society scarcely 
less important than the honored place tra- 
ditionally accorded the famiiy-size farmer. 


Mr. President, not only does this pene- 
trating article reflect the thinking of the 
associate editor of the leading Catholic 
publication on the important position 
small concerns occupy in the Nation’s 
economy, but it is also a commentary on 
the sixth annual report of the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business. 
For that reason, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have this article, 
entitled “Little Business, What Now?” 
by Benjamin L. Masse, printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

LITTLE BUSINESS, WHAT Now? 
(By Benjamin L. Masse) 

To the widely accepted belief that, except 
for farmers, 1955 was the most prosperous 
year ever, the Select Committee on Small 
Business of the United States Senate has 
entered a strong dissent, 

Not that the committee denies that 1955 
was for the most pert a terrific year. It 
concedes that it was. It readily accepts the 
imposing evidence marshaled in the Presi- 
dent’s economic report to Congress that 1955 
broke almost every record in sight. But, it 
says, the report was wrong in one important 
respect: the farmers were not the only ones 
who were short-changed. The little-busi- 
ness men were, too. And since, in the im- 
pressive words of the Senators, small-busi- 
ness men are the quintessential expression of 
our free-enterprise system,” what happened 
to them in 1955 ought to lead to much shak- 
ing of heads, giving of pause, furrowing of 
brows and similar expresions of serious con- 
cern. 

What did happen to small-business men? 

Quite simply, again in the colorful lan- 
guage of the Senators, not enough “of the 
bloom of 1955’s industrial bonanza” rubbed 
off on small business. In too many cases, 
little-business men got only the crumbs that 
fell from groaning tables where the likes of 
General Motors, United States Steel, and Jer- 
sey Standard Oil dined on T-bone steaks and 
pie a la mode. 

Such is the burden of the report which in 
January the Small Business Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Alabama’s able 
JOHN SPARKMAN, submitted to the Senate. 
The report was unanimous. 

SMALL-BUSINESS PICTURE 

Since profits are the proof of the business 
pudding, the committee assembled some 
figures on 1955 earnings that cannot be easily 
shrugged off. In 1952, it points out, little 
business managed to stay right on the heels 
of big business. That year companies with 
assets under $250,000 earned, after taxes, a 
10.6-percent return on stockholders’ equity. 
The biggest corporations, those with assets 
over $100 million, did only a trifle better. 
They earned 11.2 percent. 

Three years later, however, the relationship 
had notably worsened. uring 1955, big- 
business earnings zomed to a 14.4-percent 
return on investment, whereas the profits of 
small business plummeted to a 4.4-percent 
return, 
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If another popular yardstick of Profitabi}. 
ity is used, namely, profits after taxes per 
dollar of sales, the committee says that 
the same deterioration in the relative Posi- 
tion of small business is apparent. In 1952 
the smaller companies earned 2.3 cents per 
dollar of sales; the largest companies, 5.7 
cents. During the first half of 1955, the 
earnings of the little fellows dipped to 0.95 
cent, while those of the giants vaulted to 
7.2 cents. 

CAUGHT IN THE MIDDLE 


If such things happen in the green wooq 
the committee wonders, what will happen in 
the dry? 

If small manufacturers are lagging so far 
behind the prosperity of an expanding mar. 
ket, what position will they find themselves 
in should there occur a marked contraction 
of economic activity in the future? 

Bankruptcy figures, the committee inti. 
mates, suggest the worst. According to 
Dun & Bradstreet figures, the rate of busi- 
ness failures during 1954—42 per 10,0090~ 
was 63 percent higher than the average for 
the postwar years 1946-53. Reports for the 
first 7 months of 1955 indicate that the num- 
ber of failures last year, despite all the pros- 
perity, will not differ much from the 1954 
total. The number for 7 months was 6.487, 
Since the average liability of these failures 
was $40,000, it’s a safe conclusion that most 
of the bankruptcies were small businesses, 

What caused this worsening in the position 
of small business? 

The committee mentions the unintended 
but harsh impact on small firms of competi- 
tive struggles among the heavyweights. It 
suggests that appropriate Federal agencies 
make a continuing study of the auto indus- 
try “for an unclouded view of competition 
at work on a titanic scale. When General 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler start a bare- 
knuckle fight for a bigger slice of the market, 
the smaller companies are bound to suffer 
black eyes and bloody noses. Sometimes 
they may even be knocked out. What chance 
have Studebaker-Packard, American Motors, 
and Kaiser-Willys to survive, the committee 
asks, when GM has corralled 51 percent of 
total auto sales, Ford 27 percent, and Chrysler 
17 percent? Those were the actual percent- 
ages for the first 9 months of 1955. 

Nor does a competitive struggle among 
giants adversely affect only their small-fry 
competitors. Sometimes it causes all sorts 
of anguish to their own dealers. A survey 
by the National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion showed that of the dealers reporting, 38 
percent lost money during 1954—the third 
largest sales year in the auto industry. 
Though returns for the banner year of 1955 
are not yet in, the Senate committee thinks 
that many dealers operated at a loss. For 
the first 9 months cf the year, dealer operat- 
ing profits were running at no morp than 
2.6 percent before taxes. 


FEWER AND BIGGER 


The trend in industry after industry, the 
committee report warns, is toward fewer 
and bigger companies. The head of An- 
heuser-Busch, the big St. Louis brewery, is 
quoted as saying that 1955 was the year when 
they were going ‘“‘to separate the men from 
the boys in the brewing industry.” Actually, 
that rugged process has been going on stead- 
ily in the brewing industry for the past 20 
years. In 1934, there were 725 breweries. 
Thirteen years later the number had shrunk 
to 440. Last year only 254 companies were 
left to satisfy the Nation’s thirst for malt 
beverages. 

The committee mentions the home-laun- 
dry equipment and the shoe industries as 
other examples of growing concentration of 
production in fewer and larger firms. 

In the retail field, the chain store is making 
life steadily more difficult for the small inde- 
pendent. In 1951, chains had 21.6 percent of 
total retail sales. During the first 9 months 
of 1955, they edged their percentage upward 
to 22.7 percciit. Wot the size of the increas 
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put the trend is what worries the small inde- 
endents. 

Nor is the chain the only large-scale com- 

etition the small independent retailer has 
to live with. In some fields he must try to 
meet the challenge of big manufacturers who 
are also big retailers—sometimes in competi- 
tion with their own dealers. Last March the 
Justice Department accused the General Shoe 
Corp. of lessening competition and tending 
to create a monopoly in contravention of the 
Clayton Act. Starting in 1951, according to 
the Justice Department complaint, General 
Shoe acquired 18 different companies engaged 
in making or selling shoes. As a result, it 
now has 30 manufacturing plants and 500 
retail outlets. For an independent dealer, 
those 500 retail shops are tough competition. 

The committee notes, finally, that the 
persistence of the postwar merger movement 
continues to diminish the relative impor- 
tance of small business in the American econ- 
omy. Far from receding, the wave of mer- 
gers reached a kind of crest in 1955, with 
more mergers in mining and maufacturing 
than in any year since 1930. Banking mer- 
gers were also on the rise, jumping from 
119 in 1952 to at least 240 last year. As the 
committee report says, from the viewpoint 
of the companies involved these mergers may 
all be justified, but their cumulative effect 
on the economy can only be deplored. Hvery 
merger “inevitably diminishes the ranks of 
individual enterprise.” Unless checked, 
warn the Senators, this trend will sooner or 
later “alter the character of our national 
economy.” 

It could be that the committee report ex- 
aggerates the plight of small business today. 
As the Senators themselves conceded, the 
data for a comprehensive diagnosis of the 
health of small business are lacking. In 
reaching its conclusions, the committee had 
to rely on only a few yardsticks—mainly 
profit margins, bankruptcies and mergers. 
Other criteria might give a somewhat differ- 
ent picture. The committee seems per- 
suaded, however, that additional data would 
not change its conviction about ‘‘the growing 
domination of the marketplace by large cor- 
porations.” 

It would be apposite, perhaps, to state here 
that this prospect is every whit as disturb- 
ing to Catholic social thinkers as it is to the 
Members of Congress. According to the 
mind of the church, the small businessman 
holds a position in society scarcely less im- 
portant than the honored place traditionally 
accorded the family-size farmer. One the 
key role of small business in a truly human 
social order no one has-insisted more often 
or more eloquently than the present Holy 
Father. Only last month, in an audience 
granted to representatives of 70,000 small 
Italian business firms, he again manifested 
his concern for the future of independent 
enterprise. He also seized the occasion to 
make an observation that seems just as per- 
tinent to United States small businessmen 
as it was to his Italian auditors. 

THE CHURCH’S STAND 


Private economic enterprise, said the 
Pope, fully corresponds to the Church’s doc- 
trine about the role of the human person in 
society and his responsibility before God. 
But the Charch does not commend every 
type of private business enterprise. Specifi- 
cally, it condemns enterprisers who ignore 
the rights of others, especially the rights of 
their employees, and carry on their busi- 
nesses as if they were free to serve only their 
personal interests. Private enterprise, he 
reminded his listeners, has duties as well as 
rights. 

Our Federal and State authorities can do a 
great deal to help small business ride out the 
present storm blown up by technological ad- 
vance and corporate concentration. They 
are doing a great deal now. But they cannot 
do everything. In the last analysis, small 
business will survive in our society only if 
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it deserves to survive. It must be self- 
reliant. It must be as efficient as possible. 
Above all, it must honestly strive, in the Holy 
Father’s words, to make its contribution to 
vhe national community. 





When Is an Arab State a Soviet Satellite? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing tensions in the Middle East 
have caused concern throughout the 
free world. Each of us, I am sure, has 
a desire to be informed to as great an 
extent as is possible about events in that 
critical area of the world and about the 
views which others have with respect to 
the situation there. As a result of my 
concern with the growing sense of crisis 
in the Middle East, and in an effort to 
place before you an excellent report on 
the threat of Communist infiltration in 
the Arab States, I have requested per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a statement pre- 
pared by the international affairs com- 
mission of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee. This statement signals in clear 
terms the dangers that are inherent in 
the Communist effort to gain a foothold 
in the Middle East. It pinpoints the loss 
of American prestige in that area, and 
acts to sober any extravagant claims 
that Russia’s policies have been a fail- 
ure. 

I commend this excellent and enlight- 
ening article to my colleagues: 

WHEN Is AN ARAB STATE A SOVIET SATELLITE? 

Over 6 months ago Egypt entered into an 
arms deal with Red Czechoslovakia. Friendly 
warnings from the United States and other 
western nations that Communist arms and 
trade might lead to Arab political dependence 
on the Reds, have been characterized by 
Egyptian spokesmen as meddling and in- 
terference. There is, nevertheless, growing 
evidence that Egypt has.moved far down the 
road that leads to the status of a Soviet 
satellite. Egypt provides a case history of 
what can happen when a nation, for what- 
ever motives, seeks Communist aid for the 
solution of its problems. 

Evidence of Cairo’s shift in the Kremlin’s 
direction has appeared almost daily in reports 
published in the Government-controlled 
Egyptian press—most influential in the Arab 
world—and in radio broadcasts emanating 
from Cairo. If corroborating evidence is 
needed, it can be found in responsible Amer- 
ican newspapers and magazines such as the 
New York Times, Time magazine, Newsweek, 
and U.S. News & World Report. 

ANTIWESTERN PROPAGANDA 

The 6 months since Nasser announced the 
Czech arms deal have witnessed a rising cre- 
scendo of antiwestern propaganda both in 
Cairo press and radio. In this campaign 
against the free world, the United States is 
target No. 1, closely followed by Britain and 
France, and daily the Arab masses are sub- 
jected to heavy doses of anti-free-world 
hatred. Conversely, nothing unfriendly is 
said about the Soviet European bloc and Red 
China, and the net effect has been to pave 
the way for deeper Communist ideological 
penetration. Here is the documented record: 
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“The United States suddenly is the butt 
of attacks more vitriolic than than at any 
other time in Egyptian-American relations. 
Russia, on the other hand, is receiving un- 
precedented bouquets. The Voice of the 
Arabs radio broadcasts originating in Cairo 
speaks of the Soviet Union as being sincere, 
honest, and impartial in its attitude dur- 
ing the present arms dispute. Some Arab 
leaders are drawing contrasts between what 
they term an understanding Russia and the 
imperialistic United States.” (Cairo dis- 
patch, United States News & World Report, 
October 14, 1955.) 

“CatrO, December 1.—The United States 
today is Egypt’s official whipping boy. 
Every day the state-controlled press and 
radio are lashing out at Uncle Sam. An 
Egyptian propagandist told me frankly that 
the people are being conditioned to an anti- 
American feeling ‘in case we decide to turn 
it on full force.” * * * Weare accused to try- 
ing to destroy Arab unity, we are subtly ridi- 
culed and our motives are suspect. In news 
stories and feature articles are planted the 
seeds of suspicion and hate.” (Dispatch by 
staff writer William Longgood to New York 
World-Telegram & Sun, December 1, 1955.) 

“Cairo, January 14—A new voice is reach- 
ing out to the people of the Middle East and 
Africa with growing strength and influence. 
* * * The Voice of the Arabs is rapidly be- 
coming the mokt influential propaganda 
medium in this vast area that has so lately 
sprung into the limelight as a new arena of 
the struggle between the great powers of the 
East and West. * * * Its news and political 
commentary never varies from the policies of 
the Government of Premier Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. * * * But the Voice’s broadcasts have 
brought official protests to the Egyptian 
Government from the State Department in 
Washington, from the British and French 
Foreign Offices and more recently even from 
the Governments of the sister Arab States of 
Iraq and Jordan. The latest protest came 
from the newly named Jordanian Govern- 
ment of Premier Samir el-Rifai who com- 
plained * * * that the Voice of the Arabs had 
had a strong influence in stirring up the 
violent anti-West riots that ended only after 
a military state of emergency had been 
clamped on the entire’country.” (Osgood 
Caruthers, New York Times Cairo corre- 
spondent in the New York Times, January 
15, 1956.) 

CAIRO RADIO SPEAKS 

“Justice and logic require that we now de- 
fend and not attack Rusisa, and that we now 
attack and not defend Britain and America, 
which have shown falsehood, deceit, fallacy 
and ill-will.” (Al Akhbar, daily, quoted by 
Cairo Radio, October 14, 1955.) 

“The United States, O Arabs, does not 
want to offer aid which is not backed by in- 
fluence. She does not want to loan funds 
without interests in some form of coloniza- 
tion. * * * Russia, on her part, seizes the 
golden opportunity and begins to express 
support and get closer, and indeed to offer 
economic aid, financial or technical, without 
America’s excessive demands. * * * Russia 
is fully ready to offer aid without desiring to 
buy consciences, freedoms, or even home- 
lands. * * * Russia is courteous, helpful, 
and cooperative toward us, while * * * the 
United States shuns us, lets us down, and 
prevents aid from reaching us.” (Cairo, 
Voice of the Arabs, October 11, 1955.) 

[What is democracy?] “There is, for in- 
stance, the United States, the stronghold of 
democracy. It is the capitalists who rule the 
country while the masses are busy chasing 
dollars and watching baseball games. Every- 
one Knows the Soviet Union is a democratic 


state and that its rulers come from the 
masses. They ruie through the Communist 
Party.” (Cairo Radio, October 11, 1955.) 


PRO-SOVIET SLANT 
“Tt was Khrushchev who announced that 


the Soviet Union syinpathizes with the 
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Arabs. It was Bulganin who attacked the 
Baghdad Pact and all military alliances, de- 
scribing them as imperialistic aets in new 
forms with only aggressive aims. It was the 
voices of the two leaders which together 
maintained that this persistent foolish policy 
of the West constitutes a breach of the 
Geneva spirit which gave rise to worldwide 
optimism. It is no wonder therefore that 
this dual voice finds an appreciative reaction 
in the hearts of the Arabs and is worthy of 
being greeted with thanks.” (Cairo Radio, 
December 31, 1955.) 

“Communist Chinese Premier Chou En-lai 
has received a mission of Egyptian news- 
papermen who are now visiting China. Chcu 
En-lai told the Al Akhbar reporter that he 
hoped the next Afro-Asian conference would 
be held in Cairo. The Communist Chinese 
Premier said he would take that opportunity 
to visit Egypt. He went on to assure the 
Egyptian journalist that China supports the 
Arab States in their efforts to win their inde- 
pendence and integrity.” (Cairo Radio, 
December 29, 1955.) 

“The United States will continue to aid 
countries fighting Communist infiltration. 
It will also endeavor to find a solution to 
the tragic dispute between the Arab States 
and Israel, for it is anxious to retain the 
friendship of both parties—so said President 
Eisenhower in his state of the Union mes- 
sage. * * * Eisenhower’s words sound s0 
hollow now that the Soviet Union has em- 
barked on its courageous peace campaign.” 
(Lebanese newspaper Al Jaridah, quoted by 
Cairo Radio, January 8, 1956.) 

“If Bulganin and Khrushchev were to plan 
from the Kremlin a policy they would like 
Britain and America to follow in order to 
arouse Arab public opinion against them, 
and make way for Russia alone to win the 
sympathies of the Arab States * * * could 
they find a better policy than the current 
one pursued by the London and Washing- 
ton Governments? * * * Can the Arabs 
contemplate this attitude without growing 
indignant and shunning any scheme de- 
signed to humiliate and subject them to the 
dictates of wanton Zionism in America and 
Britain? And can the Arabs view with sat- 
isfaction, thankfulness, and appreciation the 
clear and strong declarations of Comrade 
Khrushchev? * * * Could any man with 
a particle of dignity or sense of fairness in 
Egypt and the Arab States as a whole, fail 
to welcome these statements and thank the 
person who made them? * * * Ostatesmen 
of the Western World, awake from your 
stupor: Know that we are neither your slaves 
nor anyone else’s * * * and that we do not 
consent to kiss the hand which slaps us 
in the face, tramples our rights, and pre- 
scribes our blood for our enemies. We give 
praise to any Eastern or Western statesman 
who sides with our rights, and condemns 
aggression against us, whatever the regime 
and doctrines prevailing in his country may 
be.”—(Col. Anwar al-Sadat, Egyption Minis- 
ter of State in an editorial in Al Tahrir maga- 
zine, quoted by Cairo radio, January 3, 1956). 

SOVIET ECONOMIC INROADS 

While this antifree world, pro-Soviet 
propaganda barrage conditions the minds 
of the Arab world, Egypt and her Arab neigh- 
bors are being manipulated economically 
into the Communist bloc. 

Between August 1955 and January 1956, 
hardly a day passed when Cairo radio or 
Damascus radio did not carry at least 1 
report of trade negotiations between an 
Arab State and a member of the Soviet bloc. 

The fruits of these almost constant dis- 
cussions were summed up on December 6, 
1955, when the New York Herald Tribune 
reported from Cairo: 

“Egyptian trade agreements have been ne- 
gotiated with all Iron Curtain countries ex- 
cept Bulgaria and Albania.” 

The pattern of increased Arab trade with 
tie Communis as Clear as far back 
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as October 1955. In its issue of October 14, 
1955, U. S. News & World Report reported 
from Cairo: 

“Egypt has been tying up with the Soviet 
economy at an increasing rate in recent 
months. Sales of Egyption cotton to the 
Soviet bloc have gone up fast, and cotton 
is just about Egypt’s only export. During 
the last year the Soviet world bought more 
than twice as much cotton as ever before. 
Shipments have gone to Russia and Red 
China, as well as Czechoslovakia. Pay- 
ment on the China deal was arranged in 
such a way that Egypt will have to buy 
products in other Communist countries in 
order to get full compensation. The same 
trend shows up in imports. Egypt now 
buys more than half her oil from Russia 
and Rumania. She used to get it all out- 
side the Iron Curtain. The Egyptians are 
relying more and more on Eastern Europe 
for heavy manufactured goods and machine 
tools—such things as locomotives from Hun- 
gary and steel from Czechoslovakia. Even 
the wheat that has traditionally been im- 
ported from the United States and other 
Western countries is beginning to come from 
the Soviet bloc instead. As a result, Cairo is 
swarming with Communist trade delegations 
representing countries all the way from 
China to Poland. Their very presence has 
served to increase Communist prestige in 
Egypt over the last several months. The 
arms deal sent it higher than ever.” 

Details of successful Arab-Communist 
trade talks followed hard and fast. In its 
issue of November 28, 1955, Newsweek re- 
ported: 

“Following the publicized announcement 
of Communist arms sales to Egypt (more 
than 200 MIG jet fighters, 150 heavy tanks, 
6 submarines, and 500 artillery pieces), 
Egypt’s Communications Minister Fathy 
Radwan and Gamala El Din Badewi, manag- 
ing director of the Egyptian State Railways, 
returned from a visit to Prague with a Red 
bid to build a great new railroad network in 
Egypt. If approved, it would bring hundreds 
of Communist technicians into the area and 
make Egypt a communications gateway to 
Africa.” 

Cairo Radio reported on November 30, 
1955, that the Egyptian Permanent Under 
Secretary for Finance and Economy con- 
ferred with a delegation on means to fa- 
cilitate the importation of iron from Com- 
munist China. Two weeks later, on Decem- 
ber 14, 1955, Cairo Radio reported: 

“The agreement to import approximately 
60,000 tons of iron from the Chinese Repub- 
lic, which the Public Services Council had 
approved, has now been concluded and the 
iron actually shipped. It is now on its way 
to Egypt.’ 

The East German Red regime was on the 
scene, too. On November 10, 1955, Cairo 
Radio reported a 3-year pact: 

“Minister of Trade and Industry Dr. Mu- 
hammad Abu Nusayr held a press conference 
November 10 at which he spoke about the 
trade agreement concluded November 10 be- 
tween the German Democratic Republic and 
Egypt. The short-term agreement, he said, 
was concluded on March 7, 1953. The latest 
negotiations have resulted in the amending 
of certain of its articles in Egypt’s favor. 
It has also been decided to raise the credit 
limit of the Government of the German 
Democratic Republic from 500,000 to 700,000 
pounds in order to enable it to increase its 
purchases from Egypt. The Minister then 
said that th long-term agreement stipulates 
that the German Democratic Republic 
pledges to purchase a minimum of 3 million 
pounds worth of Egyptian products with a 
possible increase to 6 million pounds. The 
East German Government has promised to 
do its utmost to achieve the maximum limit. 
Abu Nusayr added that Egypt is importing 
complete factories and shipyards from the 
German Democratic Republic. The Minister 
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concluded by saying that the German Demo. 
cratic Republic is expected to send some 
technical experts to offer all kinds of assist. 
ance and impart experience to public and 
private organizations with regard to Egypt's 
requirements for its industrial and produc. 
tive projects.” 

Hungary, meanwhile, has Joined with 
Czechoslovakia in building bridges to span 
the Nile. The Beirut radio, on October 10. 
1955, reported: : 

“According to a report from Budapest 
Hungarian plants are now constructing seven 
highway bridges for the Nile Delta in Egypt, 
Each bridge will be 200 meters long and 12 
meters wide. The bridges will be delivereq 
late in 1957.” 

The Hungarians had other things to se} 
Egypt as part of the overall Red plan for 
economic penetration of the Arab world. On 
January 4, 1956, in a survey of Egyptian trade 
agreements with the Soviet bloc, Correspond- 
ent Osgood Caruthers reported to the New 
York Times from Cairo: 

“Hungary will send 93 diesel switch en. 
~gines to Egypt in return for 2 million (Egyp. 
tian pounds) worth of cotton.” 


AN OVERALL SURVEY 


The Caruthers survey also said this: 

“The most important development in 
Egypt’s economy in 1955 was the expansion 
of Egyptian. trade commitments with the 
Soviet bloc. 

“This expansion, accompanied by a marked 
increase in foreign Communist efforts to 
spread Soviet influence throughout the Mid- 
dle East, caused deep concern among the 
western nations that were seeking to seal 
off the awakening and troubled Arab world 
from the menace of Red infiltration.” 

The free western nations had good cause 
for concern, too. As Issa Korachi reported 
to the New York Daily News from Egypt on 
November 1, 1955, Communist competition 
was pushing out western trade: 

“France recently offered the lowest bid for 
a contract to provide Diesel hydraulic en- 
gines, but the sale went to Hungary. * * * 
An English company got beaten out of a big 
railway-freight-car contract when Poland 
Offered to provide them for 27 percent 
less. * * * The Egyptian Health Ministry 
recently bought DDT from East Germany, as 
against an American bid.” 

A Christian Science Monitor correspondent 
in Cairo added a footnote to these develop- 
ments in a dispatch published November 22, 
1955: 

“Early this year * * * the Government saw 
fit to end the austerity regime and lift travel 
and import restrictions. * * * A few weeks 
ago, however, importers from the Western 
countries were warned they could no longer 
have the foreign currency to buy from the 
West. If they wanted to do business abroad, 
they had to do it with Soviet and satellite 
countries. * * * One reason for this is Egypt's 
increasing difficulty in selling its cotton to 
western countries. Another reason is the 
huge amount of foreign currency being spent 
abroad, especially in Eastern European 
countries, for the purchase of heavy arms.” 


NASSER’S IDEA 


Shortly after Premier Nasser announced 
the arms deal with Czechoslovakia, he 
granted an interview to Time magazine cor- 
respondent Keith Wheeler. “It was my own 
idea,” he said of the arms deal. “I had hes- 
itated for 2 months, but at last in June, I 
called for Solod (Soviet ambassador to 
Egypt, now Chief of Middle Eastern Affairs 
in the Soviet Foreign Ministry) and I said 
‘Sell us arms.’ Really, I was surprised when 
he accepted.” 

When Time man Wheeler asked Nasser 
whether he wasn’t opening the way to the 
Russians with his arms purchases, the 
Egyptian Premier replied: ‘There are not 
now any Russian or Czech technicians in 
Egypt.” Technically, on this technical prob- 
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of technicians, Nasser may have been 


eat at the time he spoke. 
a A Nasser interview with Time was pub- 
jished on November 14, 1955. He may have 


cally right about the technicians, 
put one high-ranking United States official 
didn’t think so. Appearing on a television 
rogram, College Press Conference, ABC-TV, 
vovember 6, 1955, United States Assistant 
secretary of State George V. Allen said: 
“There probably will be, and there probably 
are in Egypt right now, Soviet technicians, or 
at least, Communist technicians from 


czechoslovakia.” 
RED TECHNICIANS 


There was, of course, concrete evidence that 
some Red technicians were to be admitted 
to Egypt. In announcing the 3-year pact 
signed with East Germany November 10, the 
Egyptian Minister of Trade and Industry had 
said: “The German Democratic Government 
is expected to send some technical experts 
to offer all kinds of assistance and impart 
experience to public and private organiza- 
tions.” 

And of course the Egyptian-Czech trade 
agreement concluded several months before 
the arms deal, carried with it a provision 
that “The Egyptian Government is ready to 
facilitate the work of the Czech technical 
staff in Egypt.” 

Evidence mounted as time went on, how- 
ever, that a considerable number of Red 
bloc technicians were, in fact, on the scene in 
Egypt. On January 20, 1956, the Associated 
Press reported from Washingtoa: 

“Premier Nasser is said to have admitted 
into Egypt possibly 150 Soviet bloc techni- 
cians to help assemble arms from Czecho- 
slovakia. 

“Diplomatic sources who reported this to- 
day said the number is five times the 30 
experts Nasser originally estimated would be 
necessary to help get into operating condi- 
tion the guns, tanks, jet planes and other 
arms. 

“The increase is a source of concern to 
United States officials anxious to hold the 
growth of Soviet influence in the Middle East 
toa minimum. 

“Egypt made a deal with Red Czechoslo- 
vakia last fall for $80 million worth of mili- 
tary equipment, much of it now delivered.” 

Regardless of the number of Communist 
technicians actually in Egypt, it appeared 
quite early that other things were taking 
place that made the actual number of tech- 
nicians on the scene relatively unimportant. 


RED PROPAGANDA 


The U. S. News & World Report dispatch 
from Cairo, published October 14, also cov- 
ered those angles. It said: 

“The Communist influence isn’t noticeable 
only in trade. Diplomatic missions of Russia 
and the satellites have all been getting bigger 
and more active. The Russian Ambassador 
is in frequent conference with Egyptian 
leaders. Russia has been given permission 
to expand its propaganda activities and has 
just recently taken over a building in dbwn- 
town Cairo where it displays books and pho- 
tographs and holds showings of Russian 
movies.” 

U. S. News & World Report noted some 
other developments as well: 

“Russia began putting out a daily propa- 
ganda bulletin last month. Communist 
countries have been splurging with elaborate 
displays and other promotion stunts. East 
Germany, for example, staged a big fair in 
Cairo last spring—and spent more on fire- 
works for the affair than the United States 
Information Agency spent throughout Egypt 
in all of last year.” 

Finally, there was this significant angle: 

“There is an increased tendency in Egypt’s 
newspapers to go along with the Soviet line 
on international policies. Sometimes the 
papers print propaganda releases from Com- 
munist embassies without changing a word. 
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For example, not long ago a Cairo newspaper 
carried a story extolling Czechoslovakia’s 
‘ever-increasing living standard’ and the 
high quality of its goods. The article bore 
the headline ‘Czechoslovakia Makes the Stuff 
That Dreams Are Made Of.’ The whole thing 
came straight from a press release issued by 
the Czech Legation.” 


CONCLUSION 


The disturbing evidence presented here 
clearly indicates that Egypt’s kind of military 
and economic involvement with communism 
leads down the road to the fateful status of a 
Soviet satellite. Whatever Egypt’s historic 
quarrel with Great Britain and the West, 
Egypt’s freedom and destiny as well as the 
freedom and peace of the world can only 
suffer by cynical deals with Russia. 

The United States as a partner in the free 
world alliance must make it clear to Egypt 
and the Middle East that we will respect and 
aid legitimate democratic aspiration of Egypt 
and the countries of the Middle East. We 
cannot, however, be blackmailed by danger- 
ous games with Russia. We need to supply 
dynamic leadership which can help toward 
an equitable solution to the Israeli-Arab ten- 
sions. 

The free world should offer positive and 
constructive action and should not under the 
guise of “realism” substitute debilitating ap- 
peasement. 





Tomorrow Is the 9th of March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a wholesome practice in sentiment 
to give observance to anniversary occa- 
sions. It is this practice of remembering 
the recurring birth anniversaries of 
members of a family that contributes so 
much to the weaving of the enduring 
affections of the home. We observe the 
anniversaries of the births of the great 
men of our own Nation and of the great 
champions of the rights of mankind 
whose field of service has chanced to be 
in foreign lands. From all of these we 
derive inspiration and from such ob- 
servances we are strengthened in spirit 
and in will the better to serve mankind 
in the generation of which we are a part. 

Tomorrow is the 9th of March and 
that was the day 100 years ago that my 
father was born. He has been gone from 
the activities of this life more than three 
decades, but I have never ceased to feel 
his presence. It was he, joining his 
counsels with those of my mother, who 
planted so strongly within me the con- 
cept of equality among men, without any 
discrimination on the basis of circum- 
stances over which they had no control, 
that it has remained the guiding influ- 
ence of my life and will continue so until 
the end. 

I have spoken many times on the floor 
of this House on other anniversary occa- 
sions, but yesterday on the occasion of 
the 106th anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Masaryk, the first President of 
Czechoslovakia. I trust that my col- 
leagues will not think it amiss of me 
today, or think this a trespass upon 
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privilege for purpose of personal senti- 
ment, to remember that tomorrow, the 
9th of March, is the 100th birthday of 
Thomas O’Hara, my father. 

He was born in Newburgh, N. Y., of 
parents who had come in their youth 
from Ireland in sailing vessels. He was 
the greatest man that I have ever 
known. As orator I think in his day he 
had no equal. It was he who taught me 
my love of words, that words are as 
flowers, and properly gathered and 
placed in sentences and in paragraphs 
can come closer to giving expression to 
the sentiments of the heart than in any 
other way humanly open to us. His was 
a brilliant career on the bench, in the 
practice of his profession of law, in his 
contribution to literature, in his service 
to his country in times of great interna- 
tional tensions under President Grover 
Cleveland, and in his service with un- 
derstanding and heart to the causes of 
the lonely and the friendless and neg- 
lected. Always he combatted discrim- 
ination among Americans, or among the 
peoples of any land, based on station, 
color, religion or other circumstances 
not related to worth and character. He 
and my mother, whose 100th birth an- 
niversary follows 2 weeks from tomor- 
row, gave me the rich heritage of a 
mind that has never felt the corroding 
poison of prejudice. They could have 
left me no richer heritage, none that 
could have purchased the contentment 
that has been mine throughout a life 
exceeding the Biblical three score and 
ten. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to have had 
this opportunity of paying this tribute 
of affection and appreciation in the 
month of the 100th anniversaries of 
their birth to the memory of a father 
and a mother who gave me this priceless 
heritage. 





Citizens Council No Place for Klan; 
Leaders Place Guard Against KKK 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article, 
written by Staff Writer Robert Webb, of 
the Jackson (Miss.) State Times, under 
date of March 4, 1956. It follows: 
CiT1zENS CouncILn No PLace FoR KLAN; 

LEADERS PLACE GUARD AGAINST KKK 
(By Robert Webb) 

More and more of the national spotlight is 
focusing on the citizens councils. 

With almost every news development on 
the segregation issue, the councils are 
mentioned. 

All too frequently we hear charges of Ku 
Klux Klanism being hurled at the councils 
by northern liberals. 

But, if the makeup of the Mississippi 
councils is any criterion, the organization is 
as far from the KKK doctrine as Washington 
is from Moscow. 
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The high-principled community leaders 
who founded the councils in Mississippi are 
among America’s finest citizens. Few groups 
can boast the caliber of men the Mississippi 
councils have chosen to command their 
affairs. 

Their integrity, and devotion to the prin- 
ciples of fairness and justice are unquestion- 
able. . 

KEEP PUBLIC INFORMED 

They have one purpose—to keep the pub- 
lic informed on developments in the South's 
fight to retain segregation. 

In the Jackson Citizens Council, we have 
a perfect example of the general caliber of 
men who compose the organizations in 59 of 
the State’s 82 counties. 

At the top, as president, is Ellis W. Wright, 
Sr., funeral director and community servant 
of many years standing. The vice president, 
C. H. King, a past president of the Jackson 
Chamber of Commerce, is head of the Mis- 
sissippi Road Supply Co. 

For its treasurer, the Jackson Council 
picked Marvin Collum, president of the Jack- 
son-Hinds Bank and president of the cham- 
ber of commerce. 

On through the board of directors the list 
of Jackson Council leaders provides an in- 
dex to the community’s top business and 
public-spirited citizens. 

The board includes men like Julian P. Alex- 
ander, Jr., former Hinds County district at- 
torney; Samuel M. Bailey, president of Jax- 
Stone Co.; George W. Godwin, recent king 
of the carnival ball and owner of an ad- 
vertising agency; Dr. J. Harvey Johnston, sur- 
geon; and Garner M. Lester, cotton broker. 


STORY MUCH THE SAME 


Over the State the story is pretty much the 
same. Bankers, lawyers, doctors, merchants, 
and brokers are being counted on by the esti- 
mated 80,000 councilors to direct them in 
the right and legal path of preserving south- 
ern traditions. 

In Greenville, for example, the Citizens 
Council is headed by Conwell Sykes, president 
of the Commercial National Bank. Clarks- 
dale’s Council has as its president another 
banker, Eddie Peacock. 

Fred Anderson, attorney and lumberman, 
is president of the Citizens Council at Glos- 
ter. 

Principal safeguard against radicalism is 
the power of each local council’s board of di- 
rectors to dissolve its chapter if dangerous 
elements appear in the membership. 

Men of high principle may take differing 
attitudes on public issues. But, North and 
South, these men will stick to the tenents 
that have won them the support of their 
neighbors in community affairs. 

Back in August, 1954, the first Citizens 
Council was organized at Indianola under 
leadership of 14 prominent, community- 
spirited men. 

The movement caught fire until today ap- 
plications for memberships are being made 
by people across the Nation. 

SIMMONS PRIME MOVER 


A prime mover in the councils has been 
mustached, angular W. J. Simmons, a native 
Mississippian and alumnus of both Missis- 
sippi and Millsaps Colleges. 

As secretary of the Jackson Council and 
State administrator of the councils, Simmons 
has figured as the principal spokesman for 
the organization. 

Under his direction, the councils are coor- 
dinated into county, congressional district, 
and State organization. 

The only other paid State official of the 
councils is R. B. Paterson, who maintains the 
State headquarters at Greenwood in steady 
communication with the Jackson office. 

Patterson makes this observation on the 
councils’ makeup: 

“In Mississippi, prominent, level-headed, 
courageous leadershihp has been found in 
each instance, and the members that belong 
to our councils come from every walk of life. 
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“Every man who is a patriotic, law-abiding 
American who loves his State and Nation 
should be proud to take part in this move- 
ment.” 

With mail to the Jackson office alone rang- 
ing between 25 and 200 pieces daily, depend- 
ing on news developments, the councils have 
become a main source of information on the 
segregation issue and States’ rights. 


AFFILIATED WITH FEDERATION 


In this respect, many council leaders have 
affiliated with the Federation for Constitu- 
tional Government, a New Orleans headquar- 
tered organization that’s reported spreading 
throughout the country. 

Both the councils and the federation have 
fostered the doctrine of interposition which 
Mississippi and four other Southern States— 
South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama—have adopted as their principal firing 
piece against integration. 

Simmons, stanch advocate of constitu- 
tional States’ rights, remarked: 

“We in the councils: and the federation 
hope to make the doctrine of interposition 
applicable not only to the southern localities, 
but also to all areas of the country where the 
rights and privileges of the States are an 
issue.” 

By passing resolutions of interposition, 
State legislatures are asserting their disdain 
of the Supreme Court school-integration 
decision. 

They are calling for a showdown, all within 
the legal framework of the Federal system, 
on whether the high tribunal has the right to 
dictate the conduct of public school affairs, 
a right historically reserved to the States. 

Simmons said the daily mailbag is usually 
about “ninety-nine and forty-four one hun- 
dredths favorable to the councils.” 

If the federation move continues its gains, 
the soft-spoken council official predicted, the 
mail will be even more favorable. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 


Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FoR SALE 


Additional copies of Government public. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at Cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur. 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy. 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Goy. 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintenq. 
ent of Documents and the head of the re. 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72, 
Supp. 2). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily REecorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory.° The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the ReEcorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








Social Security Amendments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
week the Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare of New York State, Mr. Raymond 
W. Houston, testified before the Senate 
Finance Committee, which is holding 
hearings on social-security legislation. 
Mr. Houston testified on behalf of the 
Council of State Public Welfare Admin- 
istrators, of which he is chairman. 

Among other things, Mr. Houston 
testified in favor of disability insurance 
and, in my judgment, made an ironclad 
case for the inclusion of this type of 
insurance in the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program. 

I hope Commissioner Houston’s in- 
cisive and convincing testimony will be 
read by all the Members of the Senate 
in anticipation of the time when this leg- 
islation will come before the Senate for 
debate and a vote. 

It goes without saying that I, person- 
ally, am strongly in favor of disability 
insurance, aS I have been for many 
years. Indeed, I think I was one of the 
first to introduce a legislative proposal 
to this effect. 

At this point I should like to pay trib- 
ute to the vigorous leadership which has 
been given to the Council of State Public 
Welfare Administrators by Mr. Houston. 
I ask unanimous consent that his testi- 
mony before the Finance Committee be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Iam Raymond W. Houston, commissioner 
of the New York State Department of Social 
Welfare. I speak to you today in my capacity 
as chairman of the Council of State and 
Territorial Welfare Administrators of the 
American Public Welfare Association. First, 
let me say that our council has worked with 
the other committees and members of the 
American Public Welfare Association to de- 
velop the program of legislative objectives 
of the association. Our members, composed 
of the administrators of all the State and 
Territorial programs, strongly endorse and 
concur in the legislative objectives of our 
association, which have been presented to 
you by our president, Mr. John Tramburg. 
Our council members come from varying 
backgrounds and reflect the problems unique 
to the various sections of our great country. 
We all have vast responsibilities in the ad- 
ministration of the public assistance pro- 
grams and in the use in large amounts of 
public funds for this puropse. Out of our 
combined experience we concur in the pro- 
Posal contained in H. R. 7225 to make dis- 
ability payments available to the disabled. 
All of us are carrying in our public assistance 
loads many who, we believe, should have long 
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ere this become entitled to the provisions of 
insurance against the hazard of disability. 
In our view, disability as defined in H. R. 
7225 is even more of a risk to an individual’s 
economic security than old age. After all, 
aging is a common universal experience and 
one which can be looked forward to and 
pianned for. Disability can strike suddenly 
and with finality eliminate an individual’s 
hopes for his and his family’s future insofar 
as his own efforts are concerned. Many 
aging persons are able to and in fact do con- 
tinue to earn after the prescribed retirement 
age of 65. When permanent and total dis- 
ability strikes, there simply remains no out 
as far as the individual stricken is concerned. 
Insurance against disability can contribute 
at least a feeling of some economic independ- 
ence should such @ hopeless condition arise. 

In reading the newspaper accounts of some 
of the testimony given before your com- 
mittee, I have noted the statement that dis- 
ability insurance would beget malingering 
and that there would be difficulty in estab- 
lishing medical disability. In our long ex- 
perience as administrators we all agree that 
with few exceptions—and those are generally 
to be found among the emotionally dis- 
turbed or the mentally incapacitated—no 
one really wants to live on an assistance 
allowance of any kind. We were particu- 
larly impressed with this fact at the time 
when the depression era blended into the 
preparation for World War II era. We then 
saw people leaving the assistance rolls in 
droves—people even who up to that time 
we thought were permanently incapable of 
again accepting employment. But when 
the jobs become available, people responded 
and took them and were happy in their new- 
found economic independence. It is even 
more true that no one wishes to be estab- 
lished as a totally and permanently disabled 
person. 

Most of the States already have a program 
of assistance to the permanently and totally 
disabled. With the cooperation of the ap- 
plicants themselves and with the wisdom of 
the medical profession, we have been able 
to administer this program wisely and ef- 
fectively. In some of the States, my own in- 
cluded, the welfare forces have been asked 
to make determinations for the disability 
freeze. Here again with the assistance of 
the medical profession and the splendid 
guidance of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, we have been able to gather the evi- 
dence and make the decisions as to medical 
disability. I have no fear whatsoever of our 
continuing to be able, by the joint efforts 
of the Federal agency, the State and local 
welfare agencies, and with the cooperation 
of the medical profession, to administer a 
program of decision as to those who are 
eligible for disability insurance payments. 

There has been some concern expressed to 
your committee with respect to the costs to 
the social-security system of such a pro- 
gram. I believe the people in this country 
would be happy to pay the slight additional 
cost involved to be insured against the 
hazard of permanent and total disability. A 
small example of willingness to contribute 
for insurance benefits occurred in my depart- 
ment fairly recently. The employees were 
polled as to their desires with respect to 
entering the social-security system. The 
question was as to whether the social-secu- 
rity program should be integrated and made 
a part of the State retirement system or 
whether it should be kept separate with the 
payroll taxes for the program being levied 






against the employees and the full benefits 
of both systems made available to the em- 


ployees. Of 238 employees expressing their 
views, 221, or 93 percent, indicated their 
willingness to pay the additional taxes in 
order to gain the additional benefits of the 
social-security system. 

There are those who say that we do not 
need a program of disability insurance pay- 
ments in view of the fact that we already 
have a vocational rehabilitation service pro- 
gram. I have in my department the sec- 
tion of the vocational-rehabilitation pro- 
gram fer New York State serving the blind, 
and I would say to you that the vocational- 
rehabilitation program is not the total an- 
swer to the needs of the disabled. The fact 
is that in many parts of our State and the 
country as a whole, there simply does not 
exist the medical knowledge and initiative to 
rehabilitate all the disabled. Even in the 
centers with the most highly skilled medical 
staffs who are in possession of the best 
knowledge we have at the present time, there 
are hopeless cases. This is not to say that as 
time goes on, more and more new Knowledge 
will not come to us and enable us to do more 
in the way of rehabilitation for many now 
thought to be incapable of profiting by such 
a program. But in the meantime and un- 
til such time comes, until we know what 
to do about all of the disabled, we need to 
take care of their economic needs through 
the insurance program. I think we need to 
remind ourselves too that disabilities occur 
by reason of accidents of many sorts and 
that as our safety programs and accident 
prevention programs become more wide- 
spread and universally accepted, the need 
for disability insurance payments can be 
held in check 

Our State administrators of public assist- 
ance are perhaps more aware than any other 
group of our total program of economic 
assistance to people in need. They are aware 
of gaps in the insurances and of those in 
the assistance field. I would therefore like 
to comment on their behalf on a few par- 
ticulars contained in S. 3139, public assist- 
ance amendments of 1956, introduced by 
Senator MARTIN. 

MEDICAL CARE 


It is not generally realized by the public 
how much the costs of medical care to re- 
lief recipients have risen and how large a 
percentage of the costs of public assistance 
goes for medical and hospital care. In most 
of the States the welfare departments are 
the agencies which take care of the med- 
ical and hospital needs of those in receipt 
of assistance and of the so-called medically 
indigent. We particularly applaud the pro- 
vision in S. 3139 which would make Federal 
assistance over and above the regular for- 
mula, available for the medical needs of 
adults and children. To indicate to you that 
the proposal of Federal participation in $6 
and $3 monthly maximums for adults and 
children respectively is not overly generous, 
I would point out that in New York State 
the average cost for medical care for adults 
on old-age assistance is $20 per month. 
Throughout the Nation there are many 
unmet needs in this field of medical care 
which can only be met by Federal partici- 
pation in such programs of medical care for 
the indigent. 

SELF-SUPPORT AND SELF-CARE 


Until recently the public-welfare forces 
of our country have been occupied with the 
establishment of eligibility for and the 
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granting of assistance to those found eli- 
gible for it. Now we find that our rolls are 
composed of persons who are there mostly 
by reason of other causes than the eco- 
nomic. They are composed of the aging, of 
broken families and their children, of the 
disabled including the blind, and of children 
whose parents cannot take care of them. 
We believe the time has come when careful 
work with these people in helping to re- 
establish their broken homes and lives, in 
restoring them to participation in the eco- 
nomic and social stream of life, and in find- 
ing and preventing the causes of delinquency 
and dependency, is most important. What- 
‘ever we can do to strengthen family life 
and to see that children’s needs are met at 
an early age and in their own homes will 
prevent eventual delinquency, mental ill- 
ness, and dependency. Whatever we can do 
to find out the potentialities of the indi- 
viduals, of children and adults as well, to 
retrain them for new ways of meeting their 
economic needs will pay off in the long run. 
We are therefore enthusiastic about the 
self-support and self-care provisions con- 
tained in S. 3139. 
TRAINING OF PUBLIC -WELFARE PERSONNEL 


Most of us find with alarm that our key 
personnel was recruited during the years of 
the depression era and that we are having 
difficulty in interesting people in and in 
keeping them with our public welfare pro- 
grams. We are now in the era of a limited 
supply of young people due to the curtailed 
birthrate of the depression days. In the 
welfare field we find, when we try to recruit 
from the persons who are minded to work 
wtih people, that we are in competition 
with the nursing profession and the teaching 
profession. We see that those who wish to 
become teachers can go to the teachers’ col- 
leges, with little or at least a nominal tui- 
tion payment. Those who wish to enter the 
nursing profession can go to nurses’ training 
schools, again with no tuition requirement. 
here and there in the schools of social work, 
there is no way in which a young person 
desiring to educate himself to participate 
in our work can have the advantages of free 
tuition now available in these other pro- 
fessions of working with people. Section 705 
of S. 3139 promises to give us_the assistance 
we need in recruiting competent personnel, 
which in the end will pay off in improving 
cur vital program of meeting the needs of 
the people whom we serve. 


PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


I have, and some of the other Eastern 
tates—later others will have—a particular 
interest in the provisions with respect to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. New 
York City in particular has been a great 
recipient of newcomers from Puerto Rico. 
While there is no evidence that people come 
to New York to receive assistance, the fact 
is that some who come do eventually need 
assistance. It is therefore to our interest 
to see that an adequate program of assistance 
is maintained in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. We have never understood why 
the Congress has put the limitations it has 
on Federal aid to these two Territories with 
respect to assistance programs. We would 
be greatly interested to have the Congress 
at this time provide that Federal aid for 
public assistance to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands should be on the same basis 
as for other jurisdictions. 


CHILD WELFARE 

Mr. Tramburg has commented fully and at 
length with respect to the child-welfare pro- 
gram. The State administrators would con- 
cur in his remarks. I would wish to point 
out particularly our interest in having the 
present provisions with respect to the allo- 
cation of child welfare services funds 
changed. As you know, these funds are 
presently restricted to rural areas and areas 
of special need. All of us are finding that 
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the greatest problems in the child-welfare 
field are in our great cities. In our State 
I have no hesitancy in saying that the most 
grievous problems in connection with chil- 
dren are in New York City. There we find 
children needing foster homes for whom no 
homes can be found, children of minority 
groups who should be adopted for whom 
no adoptive homes can be found, babies 
needing loving and tender home care lan- 
guishing in hospitals for lack of other places 
to place them, and too many older children 
finding their way to training schools for 
delinquents for lack of proper early protec- 
tive and preventive services. It, therefore, 
seems urgent to us that the child welfare 
services funds once allocated to the State 
should be usable in whatever area of the 
State the combined judgment of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the State administration 
dictates without the artificial restrictions 
presently imposed by the Congress. 

That I am here today representing the 
more than 50 State and Territorial adminis- 
trators of public-welfare programs is evi- 
dence to you of our abiding interest in the 
social-security system of our country as the 
best way of meeting the needs of the many 
who are found by your committees to be 
insurable. It is also evidence that we have 
a continuing interest in the improvement 
of programs of assistance and service to 
those who for varied and diverse reasons 
are not eligible to be covered by our insur- 
ance program. We urge the favorable action 
of the Congress on these various proposals 
to improve our program of services to people 
at this session. 


Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KERR SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in the 
February 2, 1956, edition of the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph there appeared an 
editorial concerning postal rates that 
merits the attention of the American 
public. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

POSTAL RATES 

The disposition of the Congress, as inter- 
preted by Chairman Tom Mourray, of the 
Post Office Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is to reject a proposed increase 
in postal rates. The Sun-Telegraph thinks 
this would clearly and properly serve the 
public interest in the matter. 

It is true that President Eisenhower drew 
his recent picture of a balanced Federal bud- 
get largely on the presumption that Con- 
gress would go along with his recommenda- 
tion for higher postal rates. 

It would appear now that the presumption 
was not soundly based, and the same thing 
goes in some degree for the recommenda- 
tion. 

The idea that the postal service must of 
necessity be rendered at a profit does not 
fit any part of the pattern of'our national 
experience. 

One of the reasons, and a very big one, 
that America has been progressive and pros- 
perous to a degree without precedent in the 
history of the world is that the postal serv- 
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ice draws the far corners of the country to. 
gether swiftly, accurately and at smal] cost 

This has put life into the vast resources 
of the Nation for information and instryc. 
tion. 

It has put energy and sinew into busi- 
ness and industry. 

It has quickened the whole pace of oy, 
national life. 

If it is a subsidy, it has been in the goog 
interests of all the people. 

To make the postal service pay its own 
way out of its own revenues would prob. 
ably contribute less than the President 
expects to a balanced budget, and in any 
event would be a dubious gain if it lowered 
the standards which have served the country 
so well. 


Generous Action of Edwin Lutcher, a 
Wisconsin Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of the Senate one of the 
most heartwarming stories I have heard 
in a long time. 

Harvey Higley, of Marinetfe, Wis., 
Director of the Veterans’ Administration, 
has forwarded to me his recent corre- 
spondence with 12-year-old Edwin 
Lutcher, of Lake Geneva, Wis. 

In his own straightforward way, Edwin 
wrote on a sheet of paper torn from a 
notebook, offering to give the VA his 
pet German Shepherd, Smokie Boy, as a 
guide for some blind veteran. 

It is a refreshing thing to find such 
genuine generosity among young people, 
and I am mighty proud of this lad, as 
was Mr. Higley. I am glad to acquaint 
the rest of the country with the kind 
of thoughtful lads we have in Wisconsin. 

For this reason, and for its inspiring 
example, I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of this correspondence be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

I congratulate young Edward, his 
mother, Celestine, and his dad, who him- 
self is a patient in a veterans’ hospital. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

FeBrRuARY 14, 1956. 

DEarR Sir: I am Edwin Lutcher, age 12, and 
I have a German shepherd dog about 6 
months old, and I would like to give him to 
the blind soldiers as a guide for someone. 
The dog is a nice one; his name is Smokie 
Boy. Please come and get him. It would 
make my 2 sisters and 2 brothers and I very 
happy to know our dog can help someone. 
Thank you. 

My address is: 

EpwWIn LUTCHER, 
General, Delivery, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

I live in Lake Ivanhoe, Wis., phone number 

is Chestnut 84045. 


Please let me hear from you soon. 


FEBRUARY 29, 1956. 
Mr. EpWIn LUTCHER, 
General Delivery, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 
DesrR Epwin: I think you are the most 
generous boy I’ve ever heard of. Very few 
grown folks would make an offer of their 
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dog so that & blinded soldier or veteran could 
train it to be their eyes. 

For the more than 22 million veterans in 
this country of ours I want to thank you 
and your 2 sisters and brothers for the 
excellent suggestion that you would like to 
donate Smokie Boy. 

I know he must be a fine dog to have 
such & wonderful master but, honestly, Ed- 
win, I think you should keep Smokie Boy 
pecause every boy should own a dog. 

You see, Edwin, we train blinded veterans 
to have “eyes” by teaching them to use what 
we call “the long cane.” Once they get 
the knack of using the cane they don’t 
have anything to worry about and, after 
all, a cane is so much easier replaced than 
adog which must become old anddie. When 
one gets attached to a dog he misses it so 
much after the dog dies, but with a cane, 
it's only a piece of wood. 

However, Edwin, I think so much of your 
generous offer I’m going to ask Senator 
Wier to insert your letter in the CoNnGrEs- 
sIONAL RecorD so that everyone in the United 
States will know what kind of boys we raise 
in Wisconsin. I’m from Wisconsin, too, you 
know—from Marinette, way up north of you. 

Tell your sisters and brothers how proud 
we in the Veterans’ Administration are of 
ou. 
, Thank you very much and don’t be sur- 
prised if some newspaper photographers 
come to Lake Geneva to take your picture 
and that of Smokie Boy. I’m sure all Amer- 
ica will want to see the bcy who wanted 
to give his dog as the eyes of a blinded 
veteran. 


Most sincerely, 
H. V. HIcLey, 


Administrator. 





Nine Tools of Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 1, Mr. John U. Barr, chairman 
of the executive committee for the Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Government, 
spoke to the Executives’ Club of Loui- 
siana in New Orleans at a luncheon 
meeting. 

His speech dealt with efforts of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
usurp legislative functions, and he 
minced no words in pointing out what a 
terrible tragedy it will be if the Court is 
successful in these efforts. 

The address is as follows: 

NINE TOOLS OF DESTRUCTION 
(By John U. Barr, chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, Federation for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment Before Executives’ Club of Louisi- 
ana, Inc., March 1, 1956, New Orleans, La.) 

I sincerely thank you for inviting me to 
Speak to you today. But what I have to 
say I sincerely believe, even though I do not 
possess the eloquent tongue of an orator, 
with which to say it. 

We, who are in the autumn of life, already 
know by our experience that the economic 
and social mustard plasters and aspirins of 
the present decade are more dangerous and 
painful than the economic and social ills 
and sprains they were supposed to cure. 

I love this land of ours—I wish that I 
could bequeath to my children and theirs, 
the freedoms that I have known. I keenly 
feel the shame that many men and women 
of my age must feel for failing to save them 
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from the crushing debts and burdens of 
the regulated life they seem doomed to 
face. 

With each passing day, our time grows 
shorter, while the injustices of Government 
by bureaucracy and social boon-doggling 
lengthen and multiply. It is, to me a ter- 
rible and terrifying thought to realize the 
price our heirs will have to pay for the 
stupid, the quack cures, we of this, and the 
immediate past generations, failed to pre- 
vent. This false and, certainly, temporary 
prosperity we and they think is ours and 
theirs. 

Our Government no longer lives, or is 
housed solely in the District of Columbia. 
Much of it is concentrated in an area not 
over 5 miles in any direction from the hub 
on 42d Street, in New York City, where the 
headquarters of the United Nations is the 
center. From this area, come the social and 
statism philosophies which now govern most 
of the executive and judicial branches of 
our Federal, State, and city servants in 
Washington, and most of the Nation. 

The voters of our land have lost much of 
their control over the executive and judicial 
branches of our Government. On the na- 
tional scene, the two political parties now 
can rig their conventions to produce candi- 
dates who compete only to get the oppor- 
tunity to get elected, by promises of the 
giveaway, perpetual bank nights, free every- 
thing and bingo. social security, where you 
get a free card on your 63d birthday to hit 
bingo on your 65th, and then they charge the 
winnings to the yet unborn and the house 
cut to the younger taxpayers. 

On the national level, the judicial is the 
creature of the executive, aided and abetted 
by a Senate clique which allows their think- 
ing to be done for them by the political 
shysters and hucksters of the New York area. 
Knowledge of law, love of our institutions, 
reverence and respect for the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution no 
longer are the prime requirements for ap- 
pointment to the Federal courts. The black 
robes of Federal justice are now worn by 
men who start their careers by falsely swear- 
ing to protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America. 

These judicial misfits, the products of more 
than 20 years of poorly concealed socialism, 
are the typical types envisioned by the found- 
ers of socialism, judges who, with Marx and 
Engels, believe that government of, for and 
by the people is a grave error. They shun, 
despise, and desecrate the words and acts of 
the founders of this great Nation, the im- 
mortal men and women who fashioned our 
form of government, our Bill of Rights. We 
must never forget that these founders ac- 
tually lived their own lives under the tyranny 
and terror of an imposed slavery, confisca- 
tion, imprisonment, and even death at the 
hands of a government over which they had 
no control, and which, most often, spat upon 
the theory of consent of those governed. 
The founders wanted no part of an all power- 
ful executive or judiciary. 

It is a shame that the black robe of judi- 
cial dignity no longer is certain to enfold men 
of undivided devotion to the patriotism of 
Clay, Henry, Hale, Calhoun, and countless 
others who dedicated their lives, their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor to win for us, 
and for all the world to copy, a form of gov- 
ernment that, if left alone and undiluted, 
guarantees human dignity and equal oppor- 
tunity for all who will seek it. 

By this time, you have confirmed my dec- 
laration that Iam no orator, that my educa- 
tional background is not adequate to properly 
describe what, and who, now hide behind or 
underneath these black robes of this middle 
of the twentieth century. But, I hope you 
will now believe that I am sincere and that 
which I have to say, really does come from my 
heart and from hundreds of hours, thousands 
of hours of reading and study in this autumn 
of my life. If it is true that life begins at 40, 
it is then also true that my political curiosity 
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began at about that time and increased with 
each passing year. That is my only excuse 
for taking these minutes from the hours of 
your busy lives, and for the few more min- 
utes that I need to finish this account of 
my studies. 

The greatest legal brain of the present 
crop of wearers of the shabby robes of our 
Supreme Court is that questionable Ameri- 
can citizen called Felix Frankfurter. He, 
of all men, knew all of the terrible implica- 
tions of the crime that he committed when 
he joined the other eight black-robed mis- 
fits, who participated in the Segregation 
case. Felix Frankfurter cannot plead the 
same stupid historic ignorance of Earl War- 
ren—politician Warren knew what he was 
doing, but was most likely ignorant of the 
final and legal consequences of his act. But 
Frankfurter, Professor Frankfurter, doctor 
and master of law. Frankfurter—diabolic- 
ally clever Frankfurter, who must have 
thought that, at long last, a method had 
been found of amending the Constitution 
of these United States without the consent 
of the governed, without the authority of 
the sovereign States, and without having 
to face the fierce determination of that 
brave little but stalwart minority of States’ 
Righters in the Congress of our country. 
That Frankfurter was wrong, history will 
eventually record. 

To really understand the remarkable cun- 
ning of the massive Frankfurter brain, you 
have but to trace the year of our big jump 
into the cesspool of socialism, and the men 
who took charge of these high sounding, 
but rotten departures from constitutional 
government—the men who attempted the 
beginning of the end of States’ rights, that 
cornerstone of all of our rights and dignities 
reserved to the “consent of the governed.” 


The year was 1935, the master architect 
was Felix Frankfurter, and the illegal acts 
all in that year of the abrupt and unholy 
start of American governmental socialism 
were: 

. The wealth tax. 

The Wagner Act. 

The WPA. 

The social-security law. 

The REA. 

. The public utilities holding law. 

All of them, without exception, came under 
the control of former friends and students 
of Felix Frankfurter, who openly and proudly 
called themselves “happy little hot dogs.” 
Sure, they were happy to flaunt their power 
and the power of their tutor in our faces. 

That was before Dres, McCarTHY, JENNER, 
and EASTLAND, to name a few who had the 
courage to face the terrible revenge, the 
smears and the humiliation visited upon 
them by journalistic and political followers 
ot that monumental, tragic, American na- 
tional error, named Mr. Justice Felix Franke 
furter. 

Certainly, in any republic, it is right that 
ignorance is no excuse for law violation. It 
is assumed that any disregard of timeless 
patterns of conduct, or morality, or the 
commandments are errors basic to the con- 
science of all, but degenerates or absolute 
morons. I can, or could, understand the 
plea of ignorance of the Constitution or the 
Declaration of Independence by Mr. Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, if he ever has the 
courage to make that plea. 

I can, or could, understand the further 
plea of Warren that he did not know the 
historical significance of the first American 
Constitutional Convention. At least he 
could plead that, in his ignorance, he did not 
have the intelligence to feel any libertarian 
or moral compulsion, His crime was not @ 
violation of a moral law. He did not, per- 
haps, realize that by failing to keep faith 
with his oath and the spirit and letter of 
the Founding Fathers, he had automatically 
broken the commandment “Honor thy father 
and mother.” 
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But all is different in the case of Felix 
Frankfurter. He is brilliant, he is fully 
grounded in every type of law. He, of all 
men, knew that he was participating in the 
first drastic, openly admitted, and brazenly 
Gocumented departure of the Court from 
fixed constitutional limitation and all past 
precedent. The actual violence, by quoting 
socialist authorities in preference to estab- 
lished precedent, was a low, corrupt, and, in 
my mind, a treasonable act that will eventu- 
ally smell a million times worse than the 
NRA—sick chicken—Schechter case. Of 
course, I refer to Frankfurter’s late, un- 
lamented NRA—his brain child, or should 
I say his sick chicken—run by his disciples 
in perfect harmony with his, Frankfurter'’s, 
and his sister’s early lectures and writings be- 
fore he besmirched the dignity, sanctity, and 
justice of our Supreme Court with his 
membership on its bench. Also, and like- 
wise, his sister knew that she, like her 
brother, by her own lectures and writings 
before she took the oath of office to become 
his agent, his eyes and ears in these socialistic 
schemes and frauds on the unsuspecting 
governed and, at the financial expense of 
the governed, because she also latched on the 
bureaucratic payrolls of many of these 
“treasons of 1935.” The antics of that pair 
are worth studying. 

Time does not permit me to go into the 
case of the second best brain of the Supreme 
Court. But I dare not fail to pay a full 
measure of contemptuous tribute to another 
miscarriage of wisdom, by his appoOintment to 
our would-be, new, seli-delegated masters, 
the Supreme Court. I refer to that other 
defrauder of the governed, by grave error 
now called Mr. Justice William O. Douglas, 
who is another brain, but, unlike Mr. War- 
ren, who can always plead ignorance. But 
Douglas and his brain, after his participation 
in the legal fraud of the segregation case, is 
as ripe and ready for impeachment as is 
Frankfurter. 

In fact, on that case Douglas is more ripe, 
for he once, long before the black-Monday 
deed, predicted its consequences, and I quote 
herewith what he feared about Supreme 
Court decision based on sociological theories, 
rather than constitutional law: 

“The instability that is created when a ju- 
CGiciary with life tenure seeks to write its 
social and economic creed into the charter.” 

And, then he went on to appease his Com- 
munist-front pals, by adding, and I further 
quote: 

“It must be remembered that the process 
of constitutional amendment is a long and 
slow one.” 

Could it be that Douglas and Frankfurter 
wanted to do a rush job for their associates 
in socialism? 

You and I will never know, or at least I 
co not think we will—whether Frankfurter 
and Dcuglas conspired to bear-trap the seven 
other, mostly inexperienced “Black Robes” 
into the attempt to avoid the calm, sane, 
slow, but legal method of look before you 
leap, “constitutional amendment processes,” 
which our early American statesmen devised 
to keep the Government the servant—not the 
master of the governed and to save our Na- 
tion the pitfalls and awful consequences of 
hasty or violent change of our legal rights 
and prerogatives. 

If I only had the gift to open my fellow 
citizens’ minds and hearts to the real truths 
in these terrible hours—if only I could get 
you fully acquained with the recorded his- 
torical facts, to the end that my clumsy and 
inadequate efforts would, at least, bear some 
fruit to hold us for the day of full harvest, 
brought about by wiser and more competent 
men than this humble citizen. 

With all the faith of my Christian train- 
ing, I further ask you to blend your nightly 
prayers with mine to the end that the will 
and justice of our Lord be done without 
violence, without strife, without hatred. 
That all of our fellow citizens can differen- 
tiate between moral contempt for these will- 
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ful destructionists of our Republic, and the 
bestial hatred that often follows unre-, 
strained contempt. Contempt with calm 
restrain is now a crying need in this land of 
ours. 

I must admit that it takes a lot of re- 
straint, when I hear these lazy people who 
say, “The Supreme Court has spoken, there- 
fore, you and I must quietly obey.” And lots 
of these people put a great deal of emphasis 
on “You must obey,” they are the folk who 
would have tried the patience of Job. 

However, now is the time when genuine 
patriots must acquire patience—now is the 
time when those of us who really care about 
the future of our children and our children’s 
children, must take some of our time to make 
known, in clear and simple language, that 
the legal remedies are still available—that the 
voices of our Constitution and our Founding 
Fathers still have a calm and patriotic audi- 
ence. 

May I suggest to you that you acquaint 
yourselves fully with the thwarted audacities 
and checked previous attempts, by the earlier 
power-mad fools on the Supreme Court of 
yesteryears. There are many authorities 
and cases, among those the 1833 Virginia 
stand on interposition, which made the 
Supreme Court reverse itself. 

An earlier masterpiece of calm patriotism 
was displayed by Georgia in the 1790’s—when 
the legislature of that State caught the Su- 
preme Court in an attempt to curb or vio- 
late the sovereignty of Georgia in a claim 
case. In that case, Georgia took the issue 
to its sister States and so successfully that 
the llth amendment was passed, declaring 
Georgia right, and the Supreme Court wrong. 


Let us never forget that our history and 
heritage of a union of sovereign States came 
into being by the careful planning of men 
who had suffered the evils of violence, blood- 
shed, and uncurbed power. Thus, after each 
earlier attempt by a power-hungry Supreme 
Court, our history records the words and 
deeds of people who found the torch of truth 
lit by our founders and who, by the peaceful 
and legal methods of our heritage—forced 
the Court into the light of public contempt, 
and then back into the boundaries of the 
rightful, but always limited power of the 
Supreme Court. 

Our Supreme Court is the creation of the 
several States—a Court that has hurried to 
reverse itself many times in our early, and 
even late, history. Never for a moment for- 
get that this Supreme Court operates and 
lives under a compact of the States, and for- 
ever remind all of those who would cloak the 
Court with sovereignty that the States have 
forever reserved to themselves and their re- 
served right to charge a violation of their 
contempt creating this Supreme Court. 


I hope that, in the not too distant future, 
the Federation for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, which I have the honor to head, will 
have sufficient funds for a printing of a con- 
venient handbook on these matters of curb- 
ing the power of bloated executive and judi- 
cial branches of the Government. The gov- 
erned can still, if they have the will to, 
handle the legislative branch. Such deter- 
mination, coupled with more careful candi- 
date selectivity, could take care of local 
government. But the big problem of the 
enlightened governed is to not blindly fall 
into the boobytraps of bribery by taxation, 
to elect men who try to perpetuate them- 
selves as our governors, who, with the use of 
our tax money, attempt to forever play 
Robin Hood, politicians who try to make it 
seem moral and right to rob the thrifty to 
support the indolent. This trend in our na- 
tional life is another terrible evil that merits 
full discussion at another time. 

In the interim, may I inform you there are 
many fine, truthful documents available at 
rather modest cost to keep you currently in- 
formed of each of the creeping evils of Social- 
ist philosophy, and how to find the legal 
remedy to meet and defeat these evils. I 
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hope that, within my remaining span, I can 
again have the pleasure of meeting with you 
to share your joy of complete victory of con. 
stitutional personal liberty and human dig- 
nity over those who would have us believe 
that it is for our best interest to surrender 
our liberties to an all-powerful central state, 

A central state that will watch over us 
with paternal solicitude, if, and only if, we 
agree to work for the central state and give 
all the fruit of our labor to that state. 

I fervently hope we can destroy that hoax 
and, then together, proudly relate to our 
children the knowledge that their parents 
were the workers who labored for that tri. 
umph of absolute justice. 

For, as certain as I am that a divine power 
gave me the sunlight and the darkness, so 
certain am I that the Founding Fathers haq 
divine guidance in their creation of our re. 
markable system of government. I am just 
so certain that this same divine power and 
guidance will again come to the aid of those 
of us who will work to help this divinity in 
its covenant to help those who help them- 
selves in the search for truth, equal and 
rightful opportunity. In the Gospel of St. 
John, it is set forth that “those who believe 
in God, even if they should die, shall live 
again.” That is why truth, even if it shall 
die, will live again. It always has. It always 
will. 


A Magna Carta To Protect Private 
Investments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, down 
through the years one of the issues 
which I have always fought for on the 
international scene is the protection.of 
American investments abroad from ar- 
bitrary treatment and, in particular, 
protection from confiscation. 

We have noted that in instance after 
instance, one of the first typical actions 
of a demagogic leader or group is to bait 
foreign free enterprise, harass it, intim- 
idate it, and ultimately try to confiscate 
it, without equitable compensation. 

When I served as a member of the 
American delegation to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, I fought for ac- 
tion to signify the determination of the 
free world to protect alien investment. 

The underdeveloped countries can 
hardly expect to see expanded private 
investment unless they treat it fairly. 


I was pleased, therefore, to note a re- 
cent communication to the American 
Society of International Law in connec- 
tion with its international investment 
law conference recently held, from a dis- 
tinguished German banker. He com- 
mented on this very subject, and urged 
a world Magna Carta, to protect the 
sanctity of private property. 

It is appropriate that such an expres- 
sion should come from West Germany, 
because rarely on the wor'!d scene have 
we seen so impressive and spectacular 
a comeback of private enterprise as in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. We 
have seen there how diligence, industry, 
sweat, and toil, the free labor of free 
men, and free entrepreneurs, can revi- 
talize a nation, raise it from the ashes 
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of defeat and despair, to a proud posi- 
tion in the family of nations. 

1 send to the desk the text of the 
message which was forwarded by Mr. 
Hermann J. Abs, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nication was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
or INTERNATIONAL Law, 
Washington, D.C.,U.S.A.: 

The American Society of International Law 
is to be commended for its sponsorship of the 
forthcoming international investment law 
conference for the question of legal bars and 
incentives to foreign investment being con- 
sidered is one of vital concern to the eco- 
nomic viability and political stability of the 
free world. 

As one devoted to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our free western society relative to 
individual freedom, private initiative, and 
the respect for the justly acquired property 
and other rights of the individual. may I re- 
spectfully invite your attention to the in- 
creasing jeopardy to these principles as a re- 
sult of two World Wars and more particularly 
because of the expansion of Communist ide- 
ology, the Soviet sphere of influence and 
their most recent economic investment ac- 
tivities in the international field. Expro- 
propriation and confiscation of foreign prop- 
erties raise barriers to commercial inter- 
course among the free nations which weaken 
dangerously the common bonds of free-world 
unity. Therefore, as one similarly devoted 
to the principles of the sanctity of individual 
and property rights, I respectfully urge upon 
you the consideration of the formulation of 
a world Magna Carta, to serve as a standard 
and guide to the free world, embodying a firm 
declaration of principle on the sanctity of 
private property wherein that which belongs 
to the alien investor or owner is not subject 
to arbitrary confiscation or expropriation. 
Such a Magna Carta subscribed to by the na- 
tions of the world would serve to dispel the 
trepidation that has frequently deterred pri- 
vate international investment, especially in 
those areas where trade and investment is 
needed to strengthen freedom against Com- 
munist encroachment. I broach the idea to 
your organization as I firmly believe that in 
America, the leader of the free world, the 
impetus and leadership for such a movement 
should be founded. ® We look to you. 

I look forward to receiving the report of 
your learned deliberations and will make 
them known to my colleagues in the banking 
fraternity here. With every good wish for 
success in your endeavors, 

HERMANN J. ABS, 
Suddeutsche Bank AG, Frankjurt- 
am-Main. 





The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the farm program, delivered by Rob- 
ert Lucas, editor of the Denver Post, be- 
fore the Colorado ASC conference of 
county committeemen and office man- 
oa” at Denver, Colo., on November 3, 

05. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Avvkess GIVEN BY ROBERT LUCAS, EDITOR THE 
EDITORIAL PAGE THE DENVER POST, BEFORE 
CoLtorapo ASC CONFERENCE OF COUNTY 
COMMITTEEMEN AND OFFICE MANAGERS, No-= 
VEMBER 3, 1955, AT THE ALBANY HOTEL 


The big issue in the 1956 Presidential 
campaign is going to be the status and the 
economic future of the American farmer. 
That has been understood by most observers 
for months. Mr. Sam RayBurn, Democratic 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, sort 
of made it official with a statement in Okla- 
homa City on October 31. He said: “I think 
the Republicans have a lot to account for 
in 1956, and one of them is Ezra Taft Ben- 
son.”’ 

The Democrats are going to run against Mr. 
Benson who, oddly enough, is one of the few 
men the GOP does not seem to be running 
for President. Mr. Benson is going to be 
portrayed in several roles: 

1. A pawn in the hands of Cadillac farm- 
ers, the tool of Allen Kline, and the moneyed 
aristocracy of American agriculture. 

2. An instrumentality of New York bank- 
ers who want scarce money, high interest 
and not too much dough in the pockets of 
the United States farmer. 

3. A secret weapon for corporation farm- 
ers who are determined to absorb the so- 
called family-size farm, convert independent 
farmers into tenants and sharecroppers, and 
collectivize agriculture in the hands of few- 
er men. 

4. A ruthless, intransigent Utah Mormon 
who will bankrupt farmers before he will 
confess error, rectify mistakes, or get out 
of office. 

To achieve success in this political blitz- 
krieg, Mr. Benson’s enemies are reviving the 
tactics of Sockless Jerry Simpson, who ad- 
vised the populists of the nineties to raise 
less corn and more hell. Already two partici- 
pants in the last epidemic of agrarian dis- 
content which swept the Middle West have 
started firing: Nels Kraschel, Democratic 
Governor of Iowa, 1937-39, and Dan Turner, 
Republican Governor of Iowa, 1931-33. Mr. 
Turner was the gentleman during the 1932 
unpleasantness when a few farmers tried 
to strike, dumping milk along highways and 
trying to interfere with the marketing of 
farm products. 

Nor is all the ned being raised by Demo- 
crats. The Gallup poll has shown the Mid- 
west 3 to 1 against the administration’s tarm 
policies. —Two months ago a revolt produced 
what is known as the National Farm Organi- 
zation. This revolt is said to have spread 
into the often Republican States of Missouri, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Illi- 
nois. Speakers demanded rigid price sup- 
ports at 100 percent of parity to give the 
farmer his fair share of the Nation’s pros- 
perity. 

In the face of declining hog prices, Gov. 
Leo A. Hoegh, of Iowa, asked seven Repub- 
lican governors of as many Midwestern 
States to meet with him to “plan bold action 
now to save the farm.” Gov. Joe Foss, of 
South Dakota, came out for parity at 90 
to 100 percent. ‘Labor has a floor under 
wages,” Governor Foss said. “Tariffs and 
fair trade acts serve as floors under business. 
The farmer would be the first to go along 
with the elimination of floors. But since 
everybody else has them, he wants them, 
too.” 

The political stakes in this conflict are 
great. There are 178 electoral votes in the 
17 States of Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Michigan, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. The total of 178 votes is two- 
thirds of the 266 necessary to elect a Presi- 
dent. And few politicians have forgotten 
Harry S. Truman’s performance in 1948 when 
he won 11 of the States in question, with 
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128 electoral votes. Mr. Dewey, who most 
people felt had the farm belt in the bag, 
carried six States for 54 votes in the very 
States which are normally Republican. 

Now amid all the tumult and shouting, 
there are a few people—a few people— 
searching for constructive remedies, and not 
simply palliatives, poultices, or narcotics. 
We have two farm problems, in my opin- 
ion. The first involves the immediate 
necessity of relieving depressed commodity 
groups (and hogs are clearly in that cate- 
gory). The second is the construction of 
plans and programs that will serve the 
long-range interests of agriculture fairly, 
soundly, and within the framework of our 
economic system. 

Nothing, it seems to me, will be gained by 
poorly drawn indictments of Mr. Benson. 
Nothing will be gained, nothing of lasting 
value, that is, by trying to convince the 
American farmer that he is the reincarnation 
of the forgotten man, 1956 style. Moreover, 
what little political poise we have left in this 
country will suffer further deterioration by 
reviving a form of class warfare, alining 
the rich against the poor, the big against 
the little, or the talkers against the doers. 

I know that talking this way is sometimes 
like trying to sweep back the ocean tides 
and often comes to naught in a political 
year. But I think some things should be 
said, anyway. So here goes. 

Is American agriculture in the grip of a 
deepening depression? Are farmers going 
on breadlines? What farmers are we talking 
about, anyway? 

Are we talking about the 2 million farmers 
who are on units large enough to produce 88 
percent of our farm products? Or are we 
talking about the 31, million other farmers 
who produce only 12 percent of the food and 
fiber which goes to market? There are 
about 1.5 million farm operators at the lower 
end of the scale who have less than $1,000 
per year of income. Those people are in 
trouble, real trouble. But can their prob- 
lems be answered by high and rigid price 
supports or production payments? I agree 
with the Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson’s Department, when it says, “We have 
more of a social than an agricultural prob- 
lem involved here. There is real need to 
help this group by encouraging new indus- 
tries and new jobs in the areas where they 
are concentrated. They need credit to ex- 
pand their operations and to buy the ma- 
chinery which will permit them to make a 
better living. For many of these people, the 
solution to their problem does not lie in the 
land.” 

Mr. Paul Dovctas, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois, admitted recently that 
while the price-support program does hold 
an umbrella over the small farmer, it chiefly 
benefits the larger farmers. He pointed out 
that a quarter of the farm-price-support 
benefits go to 2 percent of the farmers, or 
about 100,000 of the 5 million. Another 
quarter go to 9 percent of the farmers, or a 
total of about 450,000. The remaining 89 
percent, or nearly 4'4 million farmers, get 
the other half, or only what the upper one- 
ninth of the farmers receive. 

But while admitting that division of sup- 
ports—which admission affirms the vast 
range of farmers in this country—those most 
bitterly critical of Mr. Benson then insist 
on averaging in the part-time, residential, 
and other noncommercial farmers in prov- 
ing that the American farmer is an abused 
man. 

Now, it seems to me that any fair-minded 
Observer, any sincere student of the farm 
problem, anyone who is looking for construc- 
tive solutions rather than miracles in solv- 
this puzzle, must recognize certain 
truths and proceed from them rather than 
from loaded statistics and distorted defini- 
tions. 

The first of these truths ts this: Science 
and technology have combined to push age 
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ricultural problems far ahead of demand in 
this country. And markets for American 
farm products overseas are hamstrung by 
(a) American price, (b) the lack of foreign 
dollar holdings and (c) tariff obstacles both 
in this country and abroad. Those grim 
facts have produced surpluses in this coun- 
try. Hence Mr. Benson’s efforts to (1) 
quicken the program of surplus disposal and 
expansion of exports, (2) intenstify re- 
search to lower costs of production and to 
devise new uses for farm products, new 
crops, and an expansion of markets. 

Mr. Benson’s foes scoff at such objectives 
as too little, too late, and too Republican. 
The collectivists have never had faith in 
American enterprise, ingenuity, innovation, 
and know-how. They have no faith now as 
those peculiarly American characteristics 
apply to American agriculture. But they 
are wrong. 

A second truth is the changing character 
of American farming. The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee ridicules a Benson subor- 
dinate’s statement that “too many people 
are trying to stay in agriculture who would 
do better some place else. Farming takes 
capital and managerial capacity.” But Mr. 
Butz spoke the truth. The American farmer 
and his children have as much resolution 
and determination as any breed in the land. 
But for 200 years the trend has been away 
from the land. The greatest exodus from 
the farms in that two century period took 
place during the 20 years of the New and 
Fair Deals. Why? Partly, I submit, because 
farming today demands different talents, 
different skills. Study the history of settle- 
ment periods on United States irrigation 
projects, some of which enjoy the highest 
per acre return in all agriculture. Then 
answer the question whether or not “farm- 
ing takes capital and managerial capacity.” 

A third truth is that the influences of a 
free market are more dependable in adjust- 
ing agricultural output to price and demand 
than the devices and gimmicks of govern- 
ment. An example may be found in the case 
of the United States dairy industry. When 
Mr. Benson dropped support prices on milk 
and butterfat to 75 percent of parity, his 
action was met with a storm of derision and 
condemnation in certain quarters. But 
what has happened in the ensuing 16 
months? Production of milk has leveled 
off after having increased for nearly 2 years. 
Month by month, from December 1954 
through April 1955, milk production was at 
a lower rate than a year earlier. The Amer- 
ican people began to use more dairy prod- 
ucts. Consumption of milk products from 
commercial sources increased, refiecting 
larger consumer incomes and lower retai 
prices since April 1, 1954. And civilians be- 
gan to consume more dairy products made 
available from Government stocks. Per cap- 
ita consumption of butter rose 6 percent in 
1954-55, reversing a long time trend the 
other way. Cheese consumption rose 10 
percent. And by the end of the 1955-56 
marketing year, prospects are for compara- 
tively small holdings of butter and nonfat 
dry milk and moderate quantities of cheese. 
In short, the dairy industry is getting back 
on a sound basis because Mr. Benson had 
the courage to follow his convictions. And 
was thus advised and supported. 

Finally, and to me most important, is the 
truth about the system under which we 
live. The farmer need not apologize for 
petitioning the Federal Government’s assist- 
ance. But the question is how to provide 
that help within reasonable limits of our 
competitive economy and at bearable cost 
to the National Treasury. 

Senator DoucLas has urged serious con- 
sideration of a program that would allow 
prices to fall, but which would pay the farm- 
ers the difference between (a) the market 
price they receive and (b) a given percent- 
age (say 90 percent) of parity. “Such a 
method,” he said, “would, of course, be a 
subsidy.” ‘In principle, I do not like sub- 
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sidies,” he said. “But if they are to be paid, 
I believe it is better to pay them to the 
small and average farmer.” If and when 
we embark upon such a plan, however nobly 
inspired, we shall have altered fundamentally 
and wrongfully the competitive free-enter- 
prise system of this country. 

Others would have us return to high 
and rigid subsidies, applied not alone to 
basic crops, but to an ever-widening area 
of agricultural commodities. It has never 
been explained to me how such a plan would 
help restore any balance at all to produc- 
tion and consumption of food and fiber in 
this Nation. Even on the valid assumption 
that some people would eat more, it is justi- 
fied only as a means of warding off a farm 
depression; and its sponsors insist the dan- 
ger warrants the price—but they don’t know 
the price. 

Then there is a program for governmental 
rental of land to bolster farm income. Be- 
cause of the wide variety of land uses and 
the complicated formulas necessary to exe- 
cute it, such a plan could cost the Govern- 
ment $1 billion a year. In Denver not long 
ago Mr. Benson made favorable mention of 
a program that would include incentive pay- 
ments to farmers to divert croplands into 
grass, forage, and trees. Whether he was 
referring to payments for direct soil-conser- 
vation measures or combining such payments 
with the renting of land to shrink produc- 
tion was not clear. But it seems safe to 
say that such a plan—striking as it does 
primarily at the root of the problem—over- 
production—is attracting the favorable in- 
terest of farmers more than any other. 

Some form of assistance is necessary, of 
course. Business and industry use the tariff 
and the police powers of the Sherman-Clay- 
ton Act to protect themselves from ruinous 
foreign competition, or the engulfment by 
monopoly. Labor has organized, with the 


sanction and blessing of Uncle Sam, to bar-. 


gain for wages. Some States recognize and 
enforce fair-trade laws which fix manufac- 
turers’ prices and forestall price-cutting 
competition. Almost all segments of society 
are better organized than the farmer to 
demand a fair price or to bargain for a flexi- 
ble income to meet the exigencies of the 
changing times. Certainly there is no deny- 
ing the existence of a cost-price squeeze. It 
is particularly severe in the 22 drought- 
ridden counties of Colorado and throughout 
many of the Plains States, where price and 
drought have combined to burden the best 
farmer severely. 

The farmer, as essential as any and more 
essential than most entrepreneurs in filling 
the demands of the growing Nation, is ask- 
ing nothing that is not his due. But he 
should not be beguiled into following false 
prophets and _ self-serving friends. He 
should not allow himself to become a dupe, 
a vehicle in the power-drive of ambitious 
politicians. 

Mr. Benson, in my opinion, is not insen- 
sitive to the importance of prosperous farm- 
ers in a stable and prospering economy. But 
neither is he willing to substitute bread and 
circuses for tested economic and human 
principles in devising a farm program that 
will neither save the real farmer, nor serve 
the country. 

That seems to me, a layman who never 
slopped a hog, milked a cow, drove a tractor 
or refinanced a farm mortgage, implicit in 
the Secretary's candor, his faith and his dem- 
onstrated conscience. 

Too many men, farmers, and politicians 
alike, are being sucked into a political con- 
spiracy solely for the purpose of pocketing 
those 17 farm-belt States. Those conspira- 
tors are not telling the whole farm story, 
using only enough of the figures to prove 
again that old axiom that while figures don’t 
lie, liars do, at times figure. Some of them 
have dropped all pretense of seeking out so- 
lutions, and have set out to get theirs any 
way they can. 
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If they were interested in honestly educat 
ing the American voter on the complete stor, 
of agriculture and the farmer in Americ 
today, they would complete the ean 
They would admit also that the per capita 
income of farm people has been increasin 
for 20 years and gained slightly between 1953 
and 1954 when the per capita income of 
nonfarmers was moving the other way. 

Farm real-estate valuations increase by 
2 percent from 1954 to 1955 and are just un- 
der the record high reached when the Ko. 
rian war was at its peak in 1952. 

Farm debts amount to only 11 percent of 
farm assets, as compared with 19 percent in 
1940 and 21 percent in 1930. Does that in. 
dicate that farmers are quitting or head- 
ing for the hills? 

The average equity of farm families—tota) 
assets minus debts—is estimated at $22,000 
That is $5,000 higher than comparable fig- 
ures for nonfarm families. 

And what about the total income of farm 
families—income from both farm and non- 
farm sources? The apostles of doom blithely 
ignore this fact: Income from off-farm em- 
ployment, income from investments, and like 
sources now make up 30 percent of the total 
income received by farmers. As Don Paarl- 
berg, Assistant to the Secretary of Agricul. 
ture, said in a much discussed Massachusetts 
speech: “Dollars thus received are just as 
useful in paying bills as dollars received from 
the sale of crops and livestock. If account 
is taken of the income that farm people re- 
ceive from nonfarm sources, the per capita 
income of farm people from all sources ac- 
tually increased 16 percent during-the last 7 
years.” 

Not every man who endorses cash pay- 
ments under the Brannan plan, or high and 
rigid and universal supports, or a two-price 
system for wheat are conspirators, of course. 
They can make plausible arguments in be- 
half of their preference. And they are sin- 
cere in their beliefs. But they are, in my 
opinion, wrong because, first, they are trying 
to make basic and unworkable alterations in 
our economic system; second, they are only 
easing the present free farmer’s pain with- 
out due attention to the origin of his eco- 
nomic illness, which could be fatal. 

I give you this as my conclusion: The 
American farmer—the full-time, working, 
farm-for-a-living farmer, is fully capable of 
pulling his own oar in the economy of the 
United States. He needs and deserves help, 
and will in turn help himself, as, when, and 
if some bailing is necessary in rough weather. 
But he is not going to sneak an unfair share 
of the limited drinking water on the trip. 
And he is not going to be tricked into mutiny 
at the expense of others on the boat on the 
promise of some phony reward when he 
reaches land. That seems to me the Ameri- 
can ideal. And the farmers of this country 
are American before they are anything else. 


Youth Temperance Education Week in 
. Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a proc- 
lamation by the late Gov. Paul L. Patter- 
son, of Oregon, proclaiming Youth Tem- 
perance Education Week in the State of 
Oregon, April 22 to 28, inclusive, 1956. 

Although many Members of the Senate 
realize that Governor Patterson trag- 
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ically passed away on January 31, this 
proclamation was issued by him on the 
o4th of January 1956, which was, of 
course, prior to his untimely death. Par- 
ticularly because this youth temperance 
proclamation was one of the last acts 
which the distinguished Governor of my 
state undertook during his lifetime, I 
think the contents of his proclamation 
should be of special significance to the 
Members of the Senate and to other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATE OF OREGON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Salem, 
PROCLAMATION—YOUTH TEMPERANCE 
EDUCATION WEEK 

whereas it is important that the youth of 
our Nation and State receive instruction on 
the problem of alcohol and other narcotics; 


and 
Whereas the education of our youth re- 


garding this problem is an endeavor: demand- 
ing the support and cooperation of all good 
citizens; 

Now therefore, I, Paul Patterson, Gover- 
nor of Oregon, do hereby proclaim the week 
of April 22 to April 28, 1956, as Youth Tem- 
perance Education Week and urge all citi- 
gens to join in meetings, and other planned 
observances for youth temperance education 
during this designated week, and further 
urge all Oregonians to consider and continue 
said program as a year-round project. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
subscribed my name and caused to be affixed 
the great seal of the State of Oregon. Done 
at Salem, the capital, this 24th day of Janu- 


ary A. D. 1956. 
PAUL PATTERSON, 
Governor. 


Attest: 
Eart T. NeEmMpBrRY, 


Secretary of State. 


The Communist Conspiracy—Devious 
Methods of Undermining the American 
Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Judge Harold Medina, now a member 
of the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals in New York, reveals the daily har- 
rassments by the Communists and fel- 
low travelers he had to endure while 
Sitting as a judge in the trial of the 11 
top Communist leaders in 1949. 

Judge Medina told of his experiences 
before the Executives Club at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago last week. 

The people of this great Nation who 
are real Americans deplore the existence 
of a Communist conspiracy within our 
borders. They salute Judge Medina and 
his kind for the courage exhibited at this 
trial, notwithstanding, the kind of tactics 
employed by the Communist hoodlums, 

Congratulations, Judge Medina, for 


your outstanding courage and patri- 
Olism., 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


T am including at this point, Mr. 
Speaker, an article by Mr. H. A. Thomp- 
son, outstanding writer on the Chicago 
Tribune staff: 

JUDGE SAyS Reps Trirp To MAKE HIM 

KILL SELF 


(By John H. Thompson) 


An effort to compel him to commit suicide 
was one phase of the psychological warfare 
waged by Communists in an attempt to break 
up the trial of 11 top Communist leaders in 
1949, Federal Judge Harold R. Medina as- 
serted yesterday. 

Medina, now a United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals judge in New York, told a lunch- 
eon of the Executives’ Club in the Sherman 
Hotel of his ordeal during the 9 months’ 
trial. He termed the recent surrender of 
two of the defendants, who had been fugi- 
tives, as part of a Communist propaganda 
scheme. 

A month after Defense Secretary James 
Forrestal leaped to his death from a hospital 
window, Judge Medina said, the Reds learned 
that Medina was a victim of acrophobia, or 
fear of high places. Pickets outside the New 
York courtroom began carrying signs saying: 
“Medina will fall like Forrestal.” 

TELLS OF PHONE CALLS 


“I would get telephone messages at night 
at home, saying, ‘Jump,’ or ‘You’ve got to 
jump,’” said the jurist. “At night I would 
lie in bed with an awful feeling that I had 
to get up and run to the window.” 

Judge Medina said he defeated the strain 
of the trial) and its daily harassments, by 
adhering to a rigid daily*schedule, by remain- 
ing calm during the Red-inspired hullabaloo, 
and learning the virtues of patience. 

The defense lawyers, he asserted, had no 
intention of seeking an acquittal, or they 
would have followed recognized legal pre- 
cepts. Instead, he said, it was their inten- 
tion to disrupt the trial itself by “getting” 
the judge and by interfering with court pro- 
cedure every day. 

PARTY LINE CHANGES 


The party line changed about every 6 
weeks, Judge Medina said. It began with 
relays of delegations calling on him. Other 
phases of the psychologicai warfare included 
a@ campaign to accuse him of prejudice 
against Jews, Negroes, or the workers. He 
received 200 to 300 letters a day berating him. 

Judge Medina said he came to feel as if the 
whole American people were against him un- 
til after the trial when a flood of nearly 60,000 
letters poured in from every cross-section of 
the country, “the anonymous representatives 
of America.” 

“They sensed better than I the test that 
American justice had been through,” said 
Judge Medina. ‘“‘They told me, in effect, that 
they loved America just as I do. It was a 
welling up of love of America, of patriotism, 
and I happened to be the lucky man who got 
its impact.” 


Later Developments on the Natural Gas 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as an op- 
ponent of the natural gas rate increase 
bill, and as one who welcomed with en- 
thusiasm President Eisenhower’s wise 
veto of it, I have been closely following 
Subsequent developments on this issue. 
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I have in my hand the text of two in- 
teresting newspaper clippings on this 
subject. 

The first is from the March 5 Wash- 
ington Post; the second is from the 

farch 8 New York Times. 

I believe that those of us who fought 
to protect the rights of American con- 
sumers should continue to follow this 
issue very closely to make sure that the 
letter and spirit of our intentions are 
fulfilled. 

I send to the desk the text of the two 
clippings, and ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the news 
clippings were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of March 5, 1956] 
Gas-BILL Ban HIKES FPC WorRKLOAD 
(By Warren Unna) 


There has been a noticeable lack of motion 
in Congress to override the President’s Feb- 
ruary 17 veto of its Natural Gas Act amend- 
ment. 

Since the House split by a narrow 209 to 
203 in approving the measure last year, and 
the Senate vote was only a somewhat better 
53-to-38 endorsement this year, the chances 
of coming up with the necessary two-thirds 
vote to override the veto are dubious. This 
is particularly true because the overriding 
must first occur in the House, where the bill 
originated. 

This means the Federal Power Commission 
must now buckle down to regulating natural- 
gas producers who sell their product across 
State lines. 

NEW JOB FOR FPC 


The FPC always has had the Job of regu- 
lating the relatively few interstate pipeline 
companies who transmit the gas to the 
utility-company distributors. But it was 
only after the Supreme Court’s June 7, 1954, 
decision in the Phillips Petroleum Co. case 
that the FPC was faced with also regulating 
the producers. 

During the Senate debate, those favoring 
the bill’s passage declared the FPC had stood 
still since the Phillips’ decision. They said 
the FPC was merely awaiting congressional 
action to counteract the Supreme Court and 
to get the Commission off the hook of having 
to regulate the producers. As evidence, the 
probill Senators cited the majority votes the 
Commission had taken in favor of Congress 
passing the bill and in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s signing it. 

Now that the smoke has cleared, it appears 
that the FPC did not quite stand still, and 
some regulatory work has been under way 
these past 20 months. 


REGULATION BEGUN 


Declares FPC Chairman Jerome K. Kuy- 
kendall: “We were accused of freezing all the 
prices. It might have seemed like a freeze 
to them, but actually we issued regulations 
saying no producer could raise his prices 
without first going through our regulatory 
procedure.” 

In August 1954, 2 months after the Su- 
preme Court decision, the FPC required pro- 
ducers to file applications for certificates of 
gas sales and also schedules of existing rates 
and rate changes. 

To date, the FPC has disposed of 2,483 of 
the 6,557 interstate sales applications by is- 
suing certificates of public convenience and 
necessity.” The rest are pending. 

The FPC has also permitted 2,960 of the 
3,181 rate increase filings to go into effect by 
waving its power to suspend these increases 
over a 5-month investigatory period. These 
increases total $20.4 million annually. 

Some 34 other rate increase applications, 
totaling $1.3 million annually, were at first 
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suspended and then permitted. Still pend- 
ing before the FPC under suspension orders 
are 187 applications, which would boost the 
gas producers’ income by approximately $17.4 
million. 


Only two of these cases have reached the. 
point of an FPC examiner’s recommenda-~ 


tion—handed down only this month. In one 
of these the examiner recommended turning 
down an Oklahoma City gas producer’s ap- 
plication for a $17,184 annual increase; in the 
other, the examiner recommended approval 
of an Omaha producer’s application for a 
$43,800 annual rate increase. 


RATE PROBE VOTED 


A few weeks ago, the Commission voted 
4 to 1 to investigate rates charged by 16 of 
the Nation’s biggest natural-gas producers 
to the Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., a 
pipeline company which services among 
other utilities, the District’s own Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co. The FPC permitted them 
rate increases to go into effect late in 1954. 

Senator Paut H. Dovutras, Democrat, Illinois, 
who led the Senate fight against the gas bill, 
has gone on record favoring an 844 percent 
investment return for the gas producers— 
214 percent greater than the usual 6 percent 
permitted utilities. Doucias feels the dif- 
ferential is allowable because of the greater 
risk producers face in prospecting for their 
gas. 

The FPC also has some work cut out for it 
in regulating rates for gas which the pipeline 
companies both produce and sell to them- 
selves for interstate transmission. 

The Commission originally permitted one 
of these companies, Panhandle Eastern Pipe- 
line, to charge itself on the basis of a weight- 
ed average field price of the gas it produced— 
a price considerably higher than the regular 
cost-plus-fixed-percent utility basis. The 
United States Court of Appeals found insuffi- 
cient justification and now the Commission 
has to make another price decision. 


REALIZES JOB 


The FPC would be the last to underesti- 
mate the rate regulation work now before it. 
The problem is compounded by the fact that 
producers experience extremely uneven costs 
in prospecting for their gas. One may make 
@ rich strike with the first drilling; another 
may have to sink 100 holes—each at consid- 
erable expense—before finding his gas. 

Some Capitol Hill observers fear there may 
still be a death rattle left in the gas fight. 
Embittered gas-bill proponents may refuse 
to approve additional appropriations to en- 
able FPC to hire the necessary staff to do the 
regulating. 

The chaos resulting from that could prove 
pretty well limitless. 


[From the New York Times of March 8, 1956] 
Gas Propucers SrEE LOOPHOLES IN Law 


Producers of natural gas have found sev- 
eral loopholes in the Natural Gas Act of 1938 
that they feel will permit them to avoid Fed- 
eral Power Commission price controls at the 
wellhead. 

Tom P. Walker, president of Transconti- 
nental Gas Pipeline Corp., said at a meeting 
yesterday of the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts that the “gas producing sec- 
tion of our industry was in a definite state 
of shock” over President Eisenhower’s veto 
of the controversial Harris bill. 

“Some of the companies, I think, may &t- 
tempt to sell their gas to consumers, par- 
ticularly in the petrochemical field, within 
their own States,” Mr. Walker explained. He 
added that some producers were ‘“‘talking 
about setting up their own petrochemical 
companies.” 

He indicated that producers were investi- 
gating a loophole that would permit them to 
sell their gas directly to a consumer for his 
own use. They then would contract with the 
pipelines for actual dcliyeries. 
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Transcontinental is the major supplier of 
natural gas to the New York-New Jersey area. 
Its operations are almost entirely in the gas 
transmission field. It sells gas at wholesale 
to utilities and municipalities from Alabama 
to New York City. Its chief sources of sup- 
ply are in the Texas-Louisiana gas fields. 


How Taxes Can Be Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude an excellent editorial from the 
March 4 New Haven (Conn.) Register 
which speaks in a forthright and positive 
manner on the subject of lightening the 
tremendous burden of tax now on the 
backs of the American people. Giving 
credit where it is due, it is by the present 
administration, under the inspiring lead- 
ership of President Eisenhower, that 
personal income taxes were cut for the 
first time in many, many years and it 
is expected this year we are to have 
a balanced budget, an almost unheard 
of event. I think every taxpaying citi- 
zen, regardless of his political inclina- 
tions, should laud the efforts of the 
Hoover Commission in its carefully stud- 
ied proposals to lessen the staggering 
cost of Government, and I hope many 
of its recommendations will be adopted 
by Congress: 

How Taxes Can BE Cur 


It is not absolutely necessary for Connecti- 
cut to be billed $1,226,500,000, or $540 each for 
every individual in the State, to support the 
Federal Government in the lavish style to 
which it is accustomed, between now and 
June 30, 1957. 

Yet this will be our share of the taxload, 
the Connecticut Public Expenditure Council 
warns, unless the tax-slashing opportunities 
open to our lawmakers be seized. 

A concerted public demand that tax-cut- 
ting possibilities be made reality could prod 
Congress, at long last, into actually doing 
something to lighten the people’s taxload. 

Here are the possibilities: 

The proposed Federal budget for 1957 bal- 
ances, with receipts estimated at $66,300,- 
000,000 and with spending estimated at $65,- 
200,000,000 plus $435 million for debt reduc- 
tion. 

This $435 million nibble at reduction of our 
astronomical national debt would be made 
possible by an anticipated surplus of income 
over outgo for the 1957 fiscal year. In addi- 
tion, there is likelihood of a $230 million sur- 
plus, as of June 30 this year. Total: $665 
million. 

This is still but a drop in the bucket, 
whether for tax relief or for whittling at the 
national debt. But, as the expenditure 
council reminds us, other moneysaving op- 
portunities, very substantial ones, are open to 
Congress. Those opportunities are the econ- 
omies urged by the Hoover Commission. 
What about those? 

Herbert Hoover has shown that savings of 
$5 billion are possible through adoption of 
all the expense-cutting recommendations the 
Commission has made. 

If no more than §2 billion of those possi- 
able savings were effected, the expenditure 
council remarks, the surplus available for 
tax relief would total $2,665,000,000. 
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This would be $2 ‘billion in Hoover Com. 
mission economies, plus the $2380 Million 
and $435 million surpluses anticipate in 
the 1956 and 1957 Federal budgets. 

The American people need not Tesign 
themselves to staggering along forever under 
‘such tax burdens as they carry today, 

The people themselves can do somethj 
about lightening the load. 

The people can tell their servants in Con. 
gress—tell them early and often—that the 
extravagant spending habits of Government 
must stop, that economy must be practiced, 

The Hoover Commission has shown the 
way toward a healthy beginning. Congress 
thus far has approached the Commission’s 
recommendations with the reluctance of any 
habitual spendthrift urged to try living 
within his means. 

One trouble is that many Congressmen 
have contracted a political disease. The 
victims of this disease have hallucinations, 
Their delusion is that the most votes go to 
those public servants responsible for spend- 
ing the most money—for aid to the tax. 
payers in the form of school, highway, public 
works, price-support projects and assorted 
schemes of similar nature, funds for all of 
which must come, in the first place, out of 
the taxpayers’ own pockets. 

At $540 per head, for Connecticut, the bill 
presented to us by our Federal public sery- 
ants for fiscal 1957 is indefensibly high. 

Let’s let our Congressmen hear from us, 
then. Let’s assure them that popular voting 
support from now on will go not to the big- 
gest spenders of our money, but to the ex- 
pense-cutters who can give us reat tax relief. 
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Visit by Protestant Churchmen to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today 
nine distinguished United Protestant 
leaders will leave New York for a 10- 
day visit to Russia. 

I believe that it is appropriate, par- 
ticularly in this pre-Easter season, that 
we explore every avenue that could con- 
ceivably lead to mutual understanding, 
and I am glad to know that this trip is 
being made. 

As I have said on many occasions, 
however, I agree with the note of caution 
in the comment by Dr. Eugene Blake, 
president of the National Council of 
Churches, when he announced the trip: 

While we cannot be sure that an agree- 
ment can or should be reached at many 
points, we do hope that under the guidance 
of Almighty God that exchange of visits will 
contribute toward a large measure of under- 
standing and good will. 


Despite Communist efforts to promote 
atheism, religion remains a powerful 
force in Russian life. But the Reds 
nevertheless invariably seek with cun- 
ning to try to misuse a good force for 
their own propaganda and other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. President, I think that we should 
all be fully informed on this present trip. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp an article entitled ‘“‘Toward Mu- 
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al Understanding,” which appears in 
the February 1956 issue of the National 


cil Outlook. 
“Rare being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

TowarD MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING—THE Na- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES ARRANGES A 

Two-way VISIT OF AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN 

CHURCHMEN FOR 1956 To ExCHANGE VIEWS 

RESPECTING LIFE AND WORK OF THE 

CHURCHES IN THE Two COUNTRIES 


Adeputation of eight United States protes- 
tant leaders will make a 10-day visit to Rus- 
sia in March, for conversations with Chris- 
tian leaders in the Soviet Union. 

The deputation was selected by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and will travel 
to Russia under national council sponsorship. 

It will be the first part of a two-way visit 
that will bring Russian churchmen to the 
United States next June to be guests of the 
National Council of Churches for a stay of 
about 10 days. 

The two-way visit will afford an opportu- 
nity for extended conversations, the first ever 
undertaken by a broadly representative group 
of churchmen in this country with those in 
Russia. As churchmen, they will exchange 
yiews respecting the life and work of the 
churches in the two countries, including the 
eforts of the churches directed toward the 
achieving of a just and durable peace. 

The public announcement that a two-way 
visit had been arranged in negotiations be- 
gun last June was made by Dr. Eugene Car- 
son Blake, president of the national council, 
at the opening session of the 2-day quarterly 
meeting of the general board, February 1. 

“Be assured,” Dr. Blake told members of 
the general board, “that the delegates will 
represent vigorously our convictions on the 
moral issues underlying tensions prevailing 
in the world today.” 

The deputation announced by President 
Blake includes 6 clergymen and 2 laymen. 
The eight Protestants include members of 
the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Lu- 
theran, Congregational, and _ Episcopal 
Churches. 

The deputation comprises: 

Rev. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, president 
of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America; 
stated clerk of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America. 

Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and past president of the National Council 
of Churches. 

Rev. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of 
the United Lutheran Church in America; 
vice chairman and presiding officer of the 
policy and strategy committee of the national 
council. 

Mr. Charles C. Parlin, Methodist lay mem- 
ber of the general board of the National 
Council of Churches. 

Rev. Dr. Herbert Gezork, president of 
Andover Newton Theological School; member 
of the department of international affairs 
of the National Council of Churches. 

Rey. Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, associate gen- 
tral secretary of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Rev. Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, \ executive 
director, department of international affairs 
ot the National Council of Churches. 

Dr. Paul B. Anderson, member of the na- 
tional council’s department of international 
afairs, secretary of the international com- 
mittee of the national councils of the United 
states and Canada of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. 

Dr. Anderson spent several years with the 
YMCA in Russia and is the only member of 
the deputation who speaks Russian. He and 
Dr. Van Kirk are the only members of the 
soup who previously have been in Russia. 
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The deputation is scheduled to leave by 
commercial airline for Moscow on March 9 
from New York, and to return to the United 
States on March 22, They will arrive in 
Moscow on March 10 and leave on March 20. 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


It is the hope of the deputation, expressed 
by Dr. Blake, that the conversations with the 
Russian church leaders may embrace many 
subjects of mutual interest. As conceived 
by the American churchmen, these would 
include: What the churches of the two coun- 
tries have done and are doing to promote 
world peace; the freedom of the churches to 
fulfill their mission; the current trends in 
theological education; the Christian faith 
and other religions; Christian faith and mod- 
ern science; Christian literature and the rela- 
tions between the churches in the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

It is the expectation that the conversa- 
tions begun in Moscow will be continued 
when the Russian church leaders come to 
the United States on or about June 1. 


The original proposal was that American 
churchmen, as a manifestation of the spir- 
itual fellowship binding all Christians, pay 
a goodwill visit to the Soviet Union. 

The proposal was made by the national 
council’s department of international affairs, 
chaired by Ernest O. Gross, former United 
States member of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

The general board of the national council 
at its quarterly meeting in New York last 
June approved the recommendation. It 
authorized the president, in consultation 
with the board’s committee on policy and 
strategy, to. take whatever steps were neces- 
sary to effectuate a visit to the Soviet Union. 

President Blake, by cable and letter, made 
known the wishes of American churchmen 
to His Holiness Alexei, Patriarch of Moscow 
and All Russia. He assured the Patriarch 
that “the American churches are most eager 
to bring to fulfillment the peace hopes 
cherished by so many of the common people 
of the world.” 

The national council’s president expressed 
the hope that the Patriarch would concur in 
the proposal for an early meeting in or near 
Moscow and the desire of the American group 
to meet also with leaders of other church 
bodies in Russia. 

Two months later, a favorable reply was 
received from Metropolitan Nikolay on be- 
half of Patriarch Alexei. The reply said 
that “with brotherly love in Christ we are 
ready to meet your delegation”’ and proposed 
that plans be extended to assure a 2-way 
visit. The Russian church leader said, “We 
would like to visit you and get acquainted 
with the church life in America.” 

The proposal for a 2-way visit was ap- 
proved by the general board at its meeting in 
Pittsburgh in Ocotober. The board re- 
quested the officers of the national council 
to inquire of the United States State De- 
partment concerning ways and means of 
carrying out this intention. This was done. 

Subsequently, the arrangement of mutual- 
ly satisfactory plans was worked out in cor- 
respondence between the Council’s general 
secretary, Dr. Roy G. Ross, and Metropolitan 
Nikolay. It was agreed that a national coun- 
cil deputation of 8 persons should first visit 
Moscow, and that the Russians would pro- 
ceed to the United States 3 months later. 

Arrangements were completed in time to 
permit formal announcement to the general 
board at its first meeting of 1956. 

TWO LAY DELEGATES 


One of the deputation’s two lay members, 
Paul B. Anderson, New York, (Congregational 
Christian), has been associate executive 
secretary of the international committee of 
the YMCA'’s since 1947. He has spent more 
than 20 years of his life-long career with the 
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“Y” engaged in service to Russian refugees 
and prisioners of war in Germany and other 
European countries. 

Dr. Anderson was assigned to the refugee 
service post in 1920, with headquarters in 
Paris. From 1938, until he resigned the posi- 
tion in 1941, he also carried responsibility for 
relationship between the international com- 
mittee of the YMCA'’s in the United States 
and Canada and the YMCA movements in all 
parts of Europe. 

He returned to the United States in 1941 
for “Y” work, only to be reassigned to France 
3 years later as deputy general secretary of 
the War Prisoners’ Aid for Northwest Europe. 


The other lay member, Charles C. Parlin 
(Methodist) a New York lawyer, in active 
both in the work of his own denomination 
and in the cooperative movement of the 
Protestant churches, in the United States 
and internationally. 

Mr. Parlin is a representative of his de- 
nomination on both the general board of the 
National Council of Churches and the cen- 
tral committee of the world council. He is 
also @ member of the executive committee of 
the World Methodist Council and has been 
elected delegate to five Methodist general 
conferences (1940, 1944, 1948, 1952, 1956). 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
is president of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, the Nation’s largest Lutheran 
body, with more than 2,220,000 members. 
He is a representative of his denomination 
to both the general assembly and the gen- 
eral board of the national council. Member- 
ship on various National Council of Churches 


,committees includes the vice chairmanship 


of the general board’s policy and strategy 
committee and chairmanship of the Euro- 
pean program of the council’s department of 
ecumenical relations. He presided at the 
opening session of the council's constituting 
convention, held in, Cleveland, Ohio, in No- 
vember 1950. 

In his own denomination Dr. Fry is a 
former treasurer of the Luthern World Fed- 
eration (1942-46) and is now its vice presi- 
dent and chairman of its commission on 
younger churches and orphaned missions. 

Active also in church relief work overseas, 
Dr. Fry made a round-the-world flight in 
January 1951 for church world service, relief 
agency of the national council, to inspect 
conditions and the needs of displaced per- 
sons and war refugees. On his return he 
reported his findings personally to President 
Truman. 

Dr. Herbert Gezork, since 1950 president of 
Andover Newton Theological Seminary, New- 
ton Center, Mass., is a distinguished Baptist 
theologian. He is recognized for his leader- 
ship, both in his own denomination and in 
the cooperative movement of the churches. 

He is the immediate past vice president 
of the 1,505,871-member American Baptist 
Convention and a former president of its 
foreign mission society. 

He is also an active member of the depart- 
ment of international affairs of the National 
Council of Churches and served as a United 
States delegate to the faith and order con- 
ference convened by the World Council of 
Churches, in Lund, Sweden, in 1952, and to 
the second assembly of the world council, 
held in Evanston, IIL, in August 1954. 

Dr. Gezork was born in Germany in 1900. 
He is a graduate of both the University of 
Berlin and the Baptist Divinity School, Ham- 
burg. He received his Ph. D. in 1930 at a 
United States school—the Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Louisville, Ky—where he stu- 
died under a student-exchange program. 
Returning to Germany in 1931, he was ap- 
pointed general secretary of the German 
Baptist youth movement, a position he held 
until 1934, when the organization was dis- 
solved under pressure by the Hitler govern- 
ment. 
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The other four members of the deputation 
have been mentioned frequently in the Out- 
look. They include the president and a 
former president of the National Council of 
Churches and also the council’s associate 
general secretary and the executive director 
of its department of international affairs. 

Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
was the National Council of Churches’ first 
president, and is now 1 of the 6 presidents 
of the World Council of Churches. He 
served overseas as a chaplain in the First 
World War and during World War II he was 
chairman of the General Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains, receiving a Medal 
of Merit from the President. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, the present presi- 
dent of the national council, is stated clerk 
of the general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States of America and 
a member of the central committee of the 
world council. He has spent the last two 
Christmases representing the protestant and 
orthodox churches on missions to our serv- 
icemen and women in Japan and Korea, 
and in Newfoundland, Labrador, and Green- 
land. 

Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, also a Presbyterian, 
is associate general secretary of the National 
Council of Churches. For 10 years before 
the formation of the council, he served 
as associate general secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. During World 
War II he was a member of the Ecumenical 
Commission for Chaplaincy Service to Pris- 
oners of War, and secretary of the Commis- 
sion on Aliens and Prisoners of War. 

Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk (Methodist), ex- 
ecutive secretary of the department of in- 
ternational affairs of the national council, 
has spent the greater part of his ministerial 
career working for better international rela- 
tions and lasting world peace. For 25 years 
before the national council was constituted, 
he served as executive secretary of the de- 
partment of international justice and good- 
will of the Federal council, in 1945 he was 
consultant to the United States delegation 
to the United Nations conference in San 
Francisco and has served as official U. N. ob- 
server for the national council since that 
time. 

Over the years, individual churchmen have 
visited the Soviet Union and, more recently, 
delegations of Baptists and Quakers have 
gone to Moscow. Russian churchmen re- 
cently visited Canada. The national coun- 
cil deputation is the first one representative 
of most major Protestant denominations to 
plan such a visit. 

Concluding his statement to the general 
board, Dr. Blake said: 

“We cannot say what effect the establish- 
ment of closer relations between Christians 
of the two countries will have in improving 
relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. We believe that improved 
relations between nations require a frank 
and honest recognition of the differences 
that prevail between them. The general 
board should be assured that the deputation 
will represent vigorously our convictions on 
the moral issues underlying the tensions pre- 
vailing in the world today. While, there- 
fore, we cannot be sure that agreement can 
or should be reached at many points, we do 
hope that under the guidance of Almighty 
God this exchange of visits will contribute 
toward a larger measure of understanding 
and good will.” 
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Dean Clarence A. Manion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
State of Indiana continues to pour great 
citizens into .the bloodstream of our 
Country. One of the most distinguished 
of these is Dean Clarence E. Manion, of 
South Bend, former head of the Law 
School of Notre Dame University, who 
is a cochairman of For America, a patri- 
otic nationwide organization committed 
to a course of political action. Dean 
Manion, as we all know, is one of the 
great constitutional lawyers of our be- 
loved land. In addressing a gathering 
of 3,200 patriotic Americans in Carnegie 
Hall on Wednesday night, February 22, 
in an observance of the natal day of 
the Father of our Country, George Wash- 
ington, Dean Manion suggested a course 
of political action to his fellow Ameri- 
cans that deserves our thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dean 
Manion’s remarks at Carnegie Hall be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY DEAN CLARENCE A. MANION, 
FORMER DEAN OF THE LAW SCHOOL AT NOTRE 
DAME UNIVERSITY, AT A PATRIOTIC RALLY 
HELD IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YorxK City, 
ON THE NIGHT OF WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
22, 1956 
Fellow Americans, 157 years ago George 

Washington addressed a memorable farewell 
to his countrymen. Now, on this anniver- 
sary of his birth, we are here to forestall an 
official surrender by the United States of the 
national independence and constitutional 
government which Washington fought so 
hard to procure for us. Our State Depart- 
ment refuses to deny a reported statement 
by one of our foreign Ambassadors that it is 
now our Official policy to yield our national 
sovereign independence in order to save what 
it considers the free world. Authors of world 
government superstate proposals will now be 
running for Presidents of the United States, 
and seek the nomination of both political 
parties. The leadership of both parties is 
now working first to emasculate, and then to 
reject the Bricker amendment, precisely be- 
cause a properly phrased Bricker amendment 
to the Constitution would save our national 
independence and protect the managing 
rights of the 48 States from the treasonable 
ravages of secret diplomacy. 

Under these precarious circumstances let 
us thank God that we are still able to as- 
semble here in the menacing shadow of the 
United Nations and address each other as 
“fellow Americans.” Constitutional States 
rights constitute our best defense against 
communism. Exclusive, decent, local control 
of the police forces, property ownership, elec- 
tions, and education is always and every- 
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where an impassable barrier to the worldwig, 
Communist conspiracy for the compl A 

Plete cen. 
tralization.of godless power. 

The Founding Fathers of America built 
this barrier into the Constitution ang Tein 
forced it with the unequivocal language of 
the 10th article of the Bill of Rights, Until 
recent times succeeding generations of Amer. 
icans respected the wisdom of these consti. 
tutional barriers to despotism of any king, 

In this city in 1912 Woodrow Wilson paid 
his scholarly respects to these constitutiona) 
limitations on Government and to our ip. 
stitution of exclusive local government ang 
States rights independent of central contro} 
He cited history to show that human liberty 
depends upon the limitation of governmen. 
tal power. He declared that “centralization 
of governmental power is what always pre. 
cedes the death of human liberty.” 

Yet, in the last 20 years, the centripeta 
forces of despotism have pulled more ang 
more power into Washington, D. C., until the 
independence of State and local government 
are all but politically destroyed. 

The deposit of despotism in Washington 
increases by the minute. The President of 
the United States who, prior to his election 
cried out against the destructive centraliza. 
tion of power, now aids and abets this cen. 
tralized force by all of his official actions, 
and by everyone of his recommendations to 
Congress. The President now holds in his 
hands more power over your life, property, 
and privacy, than is held by any other goy. 
ernmental official on earth outside of the 
Iron Curtain. Communism is centralized 
power and whatever adds to centralized 
power adds to the Communist Conspiracy to 
destroy America. If the President does not 
understand this, then it is high time for the 
American people to tell him about it in one 
loud voice. 

You have heard an excellent detailed diag. 
nosis of our troubles at this great rally to- 
night. What can we do about them? Here 
is For America’s recommendation for action: 
Leadership in both parties is hopelessly 
stacked against American patriotism. Bi- 
partisan conspirators have already concluded 
arrangements to put international socialists 
on both party tickets in the next November 
election. 

If the American voters are given no choice 
which does not involve the continuation of 
centralized socialism and the destruction of 
our national independence in an internation. 
al super state then American liberty will be 
doomed before the dawn of another Washing- 
ton’s birthday. 

To break this bipartisan stranglehold it 
is not necessary at this time to run anybody 
for President or to undertake the organiza- 
tion of another nationwide political party. 
Instead, For America proposes that patriots 
in the several States qualify slates of all- 
America presidential electors for the ballots 
in November. 

Under the Constitution the President is 
elected by 531 presidential electors. The 
electors presented to you by both political 
parties next November will be prepledged 
stooges of international socialism. 

Between now and then, let us see to it that 
all-American teams of independent electors 
will be on the ballots by determined, patri- 
otic organizations in all States where inter- 
national socialism controls both parties. 


For America will help you to get that done. 
This is your one chance to become Ameti- 
can once more. 
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Assistance to the Physically Handicapped 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the REcorp a statement I 
prepared pointing out a specific example 
of what can be done to assist the 
physically handicapped to become self- 
supporting members of the community. 
, There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

As a member of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, it is gratifying for me to be able 
to pay tribute to the sagacity, foresight, and 
humanitarianism of the Bendix Aviation 
Corp. assisting the physically handicapped. 
This company, within a relatively short 
period of time has awarded $1,350,000 of sub- 
contract work to a small organization which 
possessed no prior manufacturing experience 
in any industrial sphere. As if this fact, 
in itself, were not sufficiently significant, 
the contracts awarded by the Bendix Corp. 
require the manufacture of exceedingly com- 
plex, synchronous motor components used 
in radar, aircraft instruments, and in other 
electronic circuitry where the most exacting 
control of elctrical impulse and power supply 
is required. Permit me to relate the highly 
unusual and most inspiring story of the 
manner in which a large corporation created 
a small electronics manufacturing plant 
within the organizational framework of a 
rehabilitation agency. 

The Federation of the Handicapped at 
211 West 14th Street, New York City, is a 
nonprofit social welfare organization created 
for the purpose of aiding and rehabilitating 
physically handicapped individuals. This 
organization contacted the Bendix Aviation 
Corp. to solicit subcontract work which 
would permit them to employ and train dis- 
abled people for job placement in regular 
industry. The Bendix Corp. was advised by 
the Federation that it could offer adequate 
manufacturing space, although this con- 
sisted solely of four walls and bare floor. 
It possessed a meager amount of working 
capital which could be utilized for a man- 
ufacturing project and it could provide a 
hitherto unused source of manpower com- 
posed of physically disabled individuals en- 
dowed with enthusiasm, tenacity of purpose, 
and the ability to work diligently, but who 
lacked the skills, knowledge, and judgment 
which can come only with experience. 

Because the federation lacked equipment, 
experience, adequate working capital, and 
the essential engineering and manufactur- 
ing knowledge, the awarding of a subcontract 
by Bendix to this organization presented 
What seemed to be a group of insurmount- 
able problems. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the perplexity of such a situation 
would prompt any concern to withhold any 
offer of subcontract work. The Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., however, expended considerable 
time and effort in order to devise a plan by 
means of which the Federation of the Handi- 
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capped could be provided with an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the subcontractual business 
it was seeking. The Federation of the Handi- 
capped was notified by Bendix that it would 
be provided with an opportunity to obtain 
subcontract work from Bendix—but, because 
of the complexity of the type of work to be 
subcontracted, it would be necessary for 
Bendix to provide engineering and manu- 
facturing “know-how,” and, on a loan basis, 
certain types of equipment, tooling, and all 
required raw materials. The federation grate- 
fully accepted this most unusual opportunity 
and a team of Bendix personnel immediately 
undertook the task of providing all that was 
needed to create a small manufacturing unit 
capable of producing intricate, component 
parts under close competent supervision. 

The skeleton plant in 60 days delivered the 
first shipment of finished parts to the Ben- 
dix Corp. Bendix purchased, on a subcon- 
tract basis, each of these components at a 
cost which was identical to Bendix’ own cost 
of manufacture. This made it possible for 
the federation to establish the same job 
standards and rates of bonus compensation 
as those utilized by Bendix for its own em- 
ployees. 

Through the close cooperation and master- 
ful guidance of Bendix personnel the federa- 
tion workers as a group, were able to rapid- 
ly accelerate their production rate and were 
able as individuals to acquire new skills, 
financial independence, necessary experience, 
and considerable engineering and manufac- 
turing comprehension. The quality and 
quantity of the work produced by the federa- 
tion workers and their ability to meet deliv- 
ery schedules induced Bendix to increase 
substantially the volume of subcontract 
work. This, in turn, permitted rapid expan- 
sion within the small electronics plant that 
Bendix created. The original barren room 
has become a two-story, manufacturing plant 
accommodating a maze of complicated elec- 
tronic equipment, 80 percent of which is now 
owned by the federation itself. Thousands 
of component parts are currently being pro- 
duced and shipped each week by a staff of 
135 physically handicapped employees who 
have now become taxpayers—not tax con- 
sumers. 

The contracts awarded by Bendix and the 
income realized from them has meant a 
great deal to the Federation in terms of 
helping the disabled to help themselves. 
A considerable number of physically handi- 
capped individuals have received job train- 
ing and job experience and have not only 
learned how to perform a skilled task under 
standard working conditions but have been 
able to obtain positions in regular industry. 
Hundreds of other physically handicapped 
men and women have received the benefits 
to be derived from medical treatment, psy- 
chological therapy and professional counsel- 
ing. 

It is a tribute to both the Bendix Aviation 
Corp. and the Federation electronics plant 
which it developed, that the latter is now 
capable of completely financing and manag- 
ing its own operation and can successfully 
compete against other Bendix subcontractors 
for Bendix subcontract work. Outstanding 
among my experiences is this particular case 
history of what can be done to assist our 
physically handicapped to become self-sup- 
porting members of the community. I trust 
that many of us will follow this example 
thus making a great contribution to the wel- 
fare of our country. 


Control Over CIA Not Impractical 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc= 
ORD, I wish to recommend to the atten- 
tion of the membership of this body an 
editorial which appeared in the Mil- 
waukee Journal on March 6, 1956, en- 
titled “‘“Some Congressional Control Over 
CIA Is Not Impractical.” 

During the last 3 years, I have ex- 
erted repeated efforts on behalf of the 
proposal to establish a Joint Committee 
on Intelligence Matters. I have first out- 
lined my proposal on this subject, in 
House Concurrent Resolution 169, 83d 
Congress and reintroduced it, in an 
amended version, in House Concurrent 
Resolution 28, 84th Congress, together 
with over a score of my distinguished 
colleagues. 

It is my sincere hope that the House 
Rules Committee will report House Con- 
current Resolution 28 in the near future. 


SOME CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL Over CIA Is 
Nor IMPRACTICAL 


For several years there has been a rash of 
resolutions in Congress calling for an agency 
to watch over the Central Intelligence 
Agency, our top cloak and dagger corps. 

The second Hoover Commission called for 
the same thing. It suggested that a small, 
permanent commission composed of a bipar- 
tisan representation from Congress and dis- 
tinguished private citizens handle the job. 

President Eisenhower has gone halfway. 
He recently named a civilian commission in 
the executive branch to serve as watchdog 
and report to him. But he has shied away 
from letting Congress in on the act. This 
hasn’t stilled demands that Congress take a 
hand in watching an agency for which it ap- 
propriates money. Senator MANSFIELD, Dem- 
ocrat, Montana, has come up with a bill to 
create a joint committee of both Houses of 
Congress to work with the CIA. The Senate 
Rules Committee has agreed to congressional 
action on the bill and it has attracted a large 
measure of support. 

The Hoover Commission pointed out that 
the CIA, because it needs a large degree of 
secrecy to operate, is exempted by law from 
rules that control other Government agen- 
cies. For instance, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, the Government’s housekeeper, 
has no control over CIA at all. CIA is ex- 
empted “from compliance with any provision 
of law limiting transfers of appropriations; 
any requirements for publication or disclo- 
sure of the organization, functions, names, 
official titles, salaries, or numbers of person- 
nel employed by the agency; and any regula- 
tions relating to the expenditure of Gov- 
ernment funds.” 

Such exemptions are, by and large, proper. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has similar 
exemptions. But Congress does have to ap- 
propriate funds for the CIA, It created the 
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Agency and set its scope of activities. Surely 
someone in Congress should be given at 
léast peek enough to make sure that CIA is 
operating efficiency and properly. This is 
particularly true because of criticisms—some 
from the Hoover Commission itselfi—of some 
shortcomings in CIA. 

The AEC, which hoards secrets, too, has a 
Joint Congressional Committee which is 
given enough of a picture to judge whether 
the organization is handling Government 
funds properly. The Joint Committee has 
worked exceedingly well, and without weak- 
ening national security. The same sort of 
committee could do the same sort of job for 
CIA. It wouldn’t have to be told every- 
thing—and shouldn’t. 

But Congress ought to be able to determine 
whether the dagger is being kept sharp and 
the cloak is kept cleaned and pressed and 
buttoned. It’s basic that Congress, with con- 
trol of the purse, must get enough informa- 
tion to make an informed judgment on how 
the purse is expended. 

That’s all MANSFIELD and others want—and 
it’s little enough to ask. 


American-Flag Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARI:S 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce was 
privileged to hear an address by a con- 
stituent, Willis Player, of Chevy Chase, 
vice president of Air Transport Associa- 
tion. I was privileged to receive a copy 
of Mr. Player’s talk and after reading 
it I found myself immensely impressed 
with the logic which he so eloquently 
expressed. 

Mr. Player is greatly concerned over 
the future of United States-flag interna- 
tional carriers who are faced with un- 
believable odds in their competition with 
foreign airlines. 

As you know, our foreign competitors 
are almost entirely owned by their gov- 
ernments. They are highly subsidized 
and pay salary scales one-third lower 
than our high rate of pay in the airline 
industry—from pilot captains right down 
to the apprentice mechanic. They find 
themselves in the remarkable position 
of receiving from our Government in 
compensatory mail pay more than our 
Government pays our own carriers for 
exactly the same service. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I present the attached excerpt 
from Willis Player’s speech: 

The second condition involves the coun- 
try’s important international air services, 
and the condition is this: The Federal Gov- 
ernment should give American-flag airlines 
treatment at least equal to that accorded by 
our own Government to foreign-flag airlines. 

No American-flag airline management that 
I know of thinks that foreign-flag airlines 
should not be welcomed to the United States. 
The foreign-flag airlines of the free world 
are important elements in freedom’s total 
strength. But the conduct, if not the con- 
cept, of our international air policy seems, 
to many close observers, to verge on bank- 
ruptcy. It should be possible to reestablish 
a psychology in which we are as eager to 
ask for rights as to grant them, 
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Would it surprise you, by the way, to learn 
that our Government pays foreign-flag air- 
lines at a higher rate than our own airlines 
for carrying the same mail over the same 
routes And then, would it surprise you 
to learn this: That because foreign govern- 
ments pay our airlines the same mail rates 
they pay their own—rates internationally 
agreed to, by the United States among others, 
as equitable service rates—an important offi- 
cial of our Government tock the position 

hat foreign governments are subsidizing our 
airlines? That’s a delightful bargaining 
position to contrive. 


Address by Hon. John J. Sparkman, of 
Alabama, at Meeting of the Amen Cor- 
ner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, on March 3, 1956, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at a meeting of the Amen 
Corner, four Senators addressed that 
historical association, my colleague the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr], my colleague the Senator from 
California {[Mr. KucHEL], my colleague 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SParK- 
MAN], and myself. 

The only 1 of the 4 who had pre- 
pared an address was the Senator from 
Alabama. Since he delivered a very in- 
teresting address on the present situa- 
tion as it relates to Communist Russia, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN SPARKMAN AT A 

MEETING OF THE AMEN CORNER, HOTEL WIL- 

LIAM PENN, PITTSBURGH, PA., MARCH 3, 1956 


I am profoundly honored to have been in- 
vited to address this distinguished gathering 
of the membership of the Amen Corner. 

It is my understanding that the stated 
purpose of this meeting is to enable “men of 
many minds, without regard to race, creed, 
politics, or previous condition, to gather 
nocturnally, quite haphazardly, at some 
place of convenient rendezvous, to discuss 
as the spirit moves them, any subject under 
the rising or the setting sun, and, without 
let or hindrance, apply to the arts forensic 
any system of logic or reason which, the indi- 
vidual in his sovereign right, might elect.” 

I assume that these prerogatives apply 
equally in the case of guest speakers. Ac- 
cordingly, I shall speak tonight—since the 
spirit has moved me—on new problems which 
the American Nation faces in the present-day 
world. I shall endeavor to apply to this sub- 
ject arts forensic and some semblance of 
logic or reason. 

Our basic policy is to do what we can to 
keep peace in the world. As a corollary, our 
policy must be designed to prevent the Soviet 
Nation and its Communist satellites from 
attaining their aim of world domination by 
war or means other than war. And we must, 
in addition, strengthen the free nations of 
the world and expand our alliances and se- 
curity arrangements with them so as to pre- 
vent their defeat from external aggression or 
from efforts of Communist forces inside their 
borders, 
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It has become apparent recently that the 
Soviet line is changing. The cold war is still 
on, but the emphasis has been altered, I 
hope that I am wrong when I say that I fear 
the present initiative in this redirection is 
with the Communists. I should like to pe 
able to agree with Secretary Dulles that the 
Soviet shift indicates a failure of Stalinist. 
Leninist policy; that the Soviets have aban. 
doned a program of intolerance and violence, 
My feeling—to paraphrase Homer—is: Be. 
ware the Soviets bearing gifts. 

Tonight I propose to discuss new develop. 
ments within the stated framework of our 
world aims—that is, preservation of peace, 
prevention of Soviet aggrandizement by war 
or means short of war, and strengthening of 
the free nations. I shall confine my remarks 
to four developments, and the problems 
which they create: 

1. Redirection of our competition with the 
Soviets in the area of economic and scien. 
tific aid to underdeveloped countries; 

2. Altered posture in the field of nuclear 
defense; 

3. Similar changes in the field of guided 
missiles; and 

4. Intensified need for more and better 
trained and educated personnel, particularly 
in the field of science. 

Obviously, I have not attempted to cover 
all major facets of our foreign and military 
policies. I will not consider questions of 
military aid and defensive alliances. Their 
omission does not, however, imply that they 
are not vastly important. But we must 
realize that military alliances alone will not 
successfully counteract the new Soviet eco- 
nomic and political offensive which is in full 
swing in the Middle East and Asia. 

I have chosen, instead, these topics because 
they involve areas of immense challenge in 
this mid-20th century. Moreover, these 
are the areas in which we are entering the 
most intense competition with the Soviets. 

Communists are on the move throughout 
the underdeveloped countries of the world 
with aid, trade, arms, good will missions, 
technical missions, student exchanges, and 
neutrality propaganda. 

The Communist economic offensive is un- 
derway in the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia, Africa, and South America. Moreover, 
offers of aid usually accompany trade pro- 
posals. These we know have been made to 
India, Burma, Indonesia, Lran, and Afghani- 
stan. 

In the Middle East, Russian trade over- 
tures have been tendered to Egypt, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, and in recent days, Lebanon. 
There, a team of Russian experts has arrived 
wtih offers to the Lebanese Government of 
assistance in the development of the coun- 
try. The immediate Soviet offer is reported 
to concern highways and communications, 
but general cooperation in broad areas of 
technical and agricultural activities are 
thought to be involved also. 

Closer to home, the Russians have made 
generous offers of trade and economic assist- 
ance to Latin America through the medium 
of a statement by Premier Buganin to the 
Latin American publication Vision. 

Russia has sponsored a million-ton steel 
plant for India, and a $20-million road and 
development program in Africa. We know 
that the Russians offered to build the Aswan 
Dam project for Egypt. 

The Soviets have extended offers of trade 
and economic assistance even to Liberia, 
Libya, and the Sudan. 

These Russian overtures threaten our re- 
lationship with the nations of Asia and the 
Middle East. Specifically, this economic of- 
fensive may transform many of these na- 
tions from partisans on our side to neutrals. 
As Waiter Lippmann stated recently, “This 
means the progressive dissolution of the ring 
of containing states, which was put together 
by Mr. Acheson and following him by Mr. 
Dulles, in the preceding phase of the cold 
war.” 
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Mr. Dulles, in a recent appearance before 


te Foregn Relations Committee ex- 
= ae mae that the leaders of these 
div states would not be wooed by Soviet 
plandishments. Moreover, he eschewed a 
United States policy of attempting to outbid, 
or outpromise, the Soviets in each country 
to which they offered aid and technical 
e. 
me ourely, this redirection of Russian 
policy dictates imaginative countermeasures 
on our part. I do not propose tonight to 
debate the question of whether an expanded 
int 4 foreign-aid program to the under- 
developed nations is required. But, un- 
questionably, we must revitalize and extend 
economic and technical assistance projects; 
plans for the extension of capital to these 
areas; and programs designed to give tech- 
nical, scientific, and medical assistance to 
the countries involved. 

It is imperative that our Government 
swiftly chart an imaginative course of action 
to compete successfully in this new phase 
of the cold war. Unless we do this on a 
proad scale, long-range basis, we will, in- 
deed, be forced either to out-promise the 
Soviets on a case-by-case basis or leave the 


economic and technical assistance field en- 


tirely to them. 
We can no more afford to lose this phase 


of the cold war than the last. 

Our position vis-a-vis Russia has changed 
in the area of nuclear weapons. Once we 
had @ monopoly. Now we must assume that 
Russia has nuclear weapons at her command 
which can be directed to targets far beyond 
her borders. 

We also find ourselves in active competition 
with the Soviets in the field of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. These missiles are 
fired like artillery shells and have no guid- 
ance in flight. ‘The goal is, of course, a 
missile which will cross oceans and cover long 
distances. 

There has been much public debate re- 
cently about whether we are ahead of the 
Russians or behind them. Mr. Trevor Gard- 
ner, who recently resigned as Air Force Re- 
search Chief, maintains that the Soviets are 
already ahead of us in this field... He thinks 
that original budgeting for research and de- 
velopment in the ballistic missile category 
was too low, and that budget cuts worsened 
the situation. He warned that this cut? 
“guarantees this Nation the second-best Air 
Force in the world.” 

General Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff, 
told a Senate committee that regardless of 
who was presently ahead, Soviet research ef- 
forts surpassed ours, and possibly could re- 
sult? “in the Soviets obtaining better mis- 
siles sooner than we.” General Twining also 
stated that Russia had thousands more 
planes than the United States, although their 
performance had not matched that of United 
States aircraft. 

It was recently reported that the Russians 
have test fired long-range ballistic missiles 
hundreds of miles further than the United 
States has tested them. 

Scientists have set the goal for ballistic 
Missiles at a range of 5,000 miles. This goal 
is still unattained. Our present Redstone 
missile ranges 200 miles, though we hope to 
develop an intermediate-range ballistic mis- 
sile which will travel 1,500 miles. 

Dr. Walter R. Dornberger, former com- 
Manding general at the German rocket 
center and now a rocket expert for the 
United States,‘ recently predicted that cer- 
tain defensive weapons could be developed 
which would neutralize the effect of these 
missiles. But both the missile and its deter- 
tent would have a hydrogen-bomb warhead 
and the use of either would result in race 
suicide. 

The foregoing facts are sobering in the 
extreme. We are obviously entering a vastly 
Cc. 
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altered phase in our international struggle 
against world Communist aggression. 

Clearly, bold new strategy is indicated in 
the competitive areas which I have outlined. 
The task is difficult and its magnitude re- 
quires intelligence and foresight on the part 
of our policymakers, and patience for those 
of us who have a proper role as critics of 
foreign policy. 

It is not difficult to perceive an underlying 
need for an increasingly greater supply of 
well-educated scientific personnel. Scien- 
tists obviously must implement foreign aid 
and technical assistance programs, and the 
development of nuclear weapons and bal- 
listic missiles. Accordingly, I propose to 
examine our position in this vital matter. 

It is not encouraging to read reports from 
eminent persons such as Rear Adm. H. G. 
Rickover, the builder of the atomic sub- 
marine, the Nautilus, who stated: 

“On the engineering side some experts be- 
lieve the United States is not even gradu- 
ating enough trained people to sustain, to 
fertilize, its present rate of technical ex- 
pansion beyond the year 1970. To maintain 
present living standards in the face of rapid 
population growth, industry must produce 
10 years from now 40 percent more than it 
does today. 

“It is well known that the Soviet Union 
is going to pass the United States in scien- 
tific and engineering education unless some- 
thing is done. The United States today has 
about 800,000 engineers; the U. S. S. R. has 
about 650,000. Between 1950 and 1960 the 
Soviet Union will have graduated 1,200,000 
engineers and natural scientists; the United 
States 900,000 as presently programed. The 
Soviet engineers will be as expert in their 
fields as the Americans are. The Russians 
are educating as many women as men in 
the professions; far fewer American women 
enter the great professions. 

“Perhaps the most insidious weakness a 
nation can have is the belief * * * that it 
can do everything better than other people. 
We are subjected to this kind of propaganda 
in various media, such as the slick advertise- 
ments in our magazines * * *. 

“The United States is spending about 214 
percent of its national income on education. 
In contrast it spends more than 4 percent on 
recreation. In 1951 the amount spent for 
advertising was $199 for every family in the 
United States, but the amount spent for 
primary education was only $152 per house- 
hold. The national outlay for educating 
citizens is substantially less than the outlay 
for educating customers. 

“It is more important to have better 
teachers than better school buildings. The 
main, the fundamental problem is that 
teachers’ salaries are desperately low—hence 
do not attract enough highly qualified men 
and women. It will profit us very little to 
spend millions of dollars on scholarships 
and then place the students under incom- 
pent teachers. Niggardly teaching sal- 
aries—to those upon whom we depend to 
transmit our culture and our civilization— 
commit a fraud upon our children.” 

Unquestionably, our ability to maintain 
superiority over the Soviet Union—and, 
therefore, our ability to maintain world peace 
and the integrity of the free nations of the 
world—depends in largest measure upon the 
ability and training of our manpower. 

In fields which I have discussed this eve- 
ning, our posture will depend upon the ad- 
vance scientific training and general intel- 
lectual ability of those persons of superior 
mental caliber. 

It was discouraging to read a recent re- 
port® from the conference of the American 
Association of School Administrators decry- 
ing the neglect of talented students and 
urging improved educational facilities for 
gifted children. This conference concluded 
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that schools no longer attract superior per- 
sons as teachers. Most gifted young people 
enter other professions. This is so because 
salaries are better elsewhere, and the climate 
surrounding other professions more attrac- 
tive. 

On the other hand, at precisely the same 
moment, our newspapers reported that in the 
Soviet Union special programs and plans 
were underway designed to facilitate the 
education and training of superior young 
people and to make their lot more attractive 
and rewarding. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has ex- 
pressed concern of long standing * “with the 
shortage of engineers, particularly of nuclear 
engineers, and with the adverse effect the 
accumulated shortage will have on the de- 
velopment of large nuclear power industry 
in the United States.” 

A recent Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald ' survey observed that the Nation’s scien- 
tists were seriously concerned over the failure 
of our educational system to provide enough 
scientists and engineers to man today’s scien- 
tific and technical age. 

The survey showed that less than half of 
the students of college caliber ever entered 
college, and that 60 percent of the best stu- 
dents in the country’s high schools gradu- 
ating classes do not go to college. Over half 
of the students who do go to college do not 
graduate, and for every high-school graduate 
who eventually earns a doctoral degree, 25 
others with the intellectual ability to do so 
do not acquire degrees. 

The observation of the Conference on Na- 
tionwide Problems of Science Teaching, held 
at Harvard University in 1953, is pertinent 
today.® 

“The words ‘atomic age’ no longer belong 
to science fiction, nor are they merely a 
cliché; they describe a reality. In the 
scientific and technological culture of our 
present-day society, every citizen needs a 
realistic understanding and appreciation of 
the part that science, both physical and bio- 
logical, plays in everyday life. Of compar- 
able importance are also the development of 
understandings and skills which function in 
a wide variety of occupations, and the iden- 
tification and encouragement of scientific 
abilities needed in engineering, research, 
teaching and other scientific professions. 

“Among [our] children are the scientists 
of the future. Surveyors of the country’s 
youth have found that the intellectual re- 
sources of the United States are not being 
exploited to anywhere near their full po- 
tential.” 

These conclusions are valid today. A re- 
cent survey of scientific personnel resources 
of the National Science Foundation ob- 
serves: ® 

“It has become apparent that the scientific 
and technical personnel resources of cer- 
tain countries are rapidly approaching ours 
in numbers, with the indication that we 
nray be surpassed within the next few years. 
In our effort to maintain superiority we 
must give attention not only to the training 
of adequate numbers of scientists and engi- 
neers, but, of even greater importance, we 
must place heavy emphasis on quality.” 

What a tragic waste of manpower these 
studies reveal. 

I am certain that we will bring to bear on 
these formidable problems which face us, 
the courage and resourcefulness which have 
always Characterized our approach to natural 
and human obstacles. Indeed, these new 
frontiers are more formidable than any 
which our forebears assayed. 

Our aim is constant—peace in the world; 
containment of Communist aggrandizement; 
and maintenance of the integrity of other 
free nations. 

The Communist line has shifted. Danger 
is increased. Burdens are greater. But I 
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am confident that this Nation, as it has in 
the past, will rise to the occasion and do 
what must be done to achieve our just goals. 


1 New York Times, February 20, 1956, p. 9. 

2 New York Times, February 20, 1956, p. 9. 

3 New York Times, February 22, 1956. 

4New York Times, February 22, 1956. 

*New York Times, February 22, 1956. 

*Nineteenth Semiannual Report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess., S. Doc. No. 91, p. 55, (January 1956). 

7 Washington Post and Times Herald, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1956, p. 24. 

* Critical Years Ahead in Science Teaching, 
report of the Conference on Nationwide 
Problems of Science Teaching in the Sec- 
ondary Schools, Harvard University Printing 
Office (1958), pp. 7 and 8. 

*Scientific Personnel Resources, National 
Science Foundation, (1955), p. 1. 


The American Indian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a 
letter I have received from the good 
women of the First Christian Church in 
Houston, Tex. They are deeply dis- 
turbed over legislation affecting the 
American Indian. They requested that 
their remarks be inserted in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 7, 1956. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: The National 
Council of Churches, this past year, approved 
a study of the American Indians and their 
affairs. We, in our study in this church, 
were amazed to learn of the injustices our 
Government has committed and allowed to 
be committed. We, as a Christian group, 
are ashamed that we have not taken enough 
interest in this before; but as a result of 
our study, we feel compelled to write and 
urge you, as our Senator, to do your best 
to see that proper and just legislation be 
passed and that the unfair and unjust be 
amended. 

As you Know, Canada has lived up to the 
letter to every treaty they have made with 
the Indians. We, who are so proud of the 
United States, find that we have abused, 
broken, and ignored our treaty with the In- 
dians time after time. 

We, as a group, denounce bill No. H. R. 
1063, now called Public Law No. 280, and 
demand that it be amended. We know Pres- 
ident Eisenhower protested its unfairness 
when he signed the bill and we feel sure he 
will add his voice to ours. 

We also urge you to vote against and to 
do all in your power to defeat Senate termi- 
nation bills Nos. 2743 through 2750; S. 2866 
and S. 2867; H. R. 7316 through H. R. 7622, 
and H. R. 7679 and H. R. 7680. 

We join the Association of Indian Affairs 
in the belief that these rights are funda- 
mental and inescapable: 

1. Termination must not mean extinction; 
the right to survive as an organization, be 
it tribe, cooperative, corporation, or club 
must be preserved. Implied is the right 
to hold and operate tribal estate. 
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2. The Federal Government should not 
withdraw until it has formal assurance of 
State and local acceptance of responsibility. 
Whole surrender of Federal responsibility, as 
in Public Law No. 280, is unwise and unfair. 

3. Federal assistance and protection should 
not be withdrawn unless the earning power, 
the resources, in general the economic status 
of the tribe, is sufficient for the Indians 
to be self-supporting so that they will not 
be a burden to the local community and 
the State. The Federal obligation to help 
the Indians to achieve this status must not 
be evaded. The Federal Government owes 
it to the people of the States, including the 
Indians themselves, to retain its responsi- 
bility until the Indians have achieved, as a 
minimum, the standard of living of their 
non-Indian neighbors. 

We feel that the Indians should not be 
able to sell property for a period of 20 years, 
to prevent them from being cheated, as has 
been done in the past. 

Very truly yours, 
THE CHRISTIAN WOMEN’S FELLOWSHIP, 
First CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Houston Trx. 


Interest of Kentucky Youth in 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, no 
better example of young citizenship at 
work can be illustrated than the recent 
visit by 86 Newport, Ky., Catholic High 
School students to the Newport and 
Campbell County offices to discover for 
themselves how the various governmen- 
tal agencies operate. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an editorial appearing in the March 10 
issue of the Kentucky Post commenting 
on the civic interest of young people in 
the operations of their government. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

RESPONSIBLE YOUTH IN ACTION 

Responsible youth, boys and girls with an 
active interest in the political and official 
affairs which surround them, were in the 
news in Kenton and Campbell Counties 
Friday. 

In one instance, 86 Newport Catholic High 
School students, members of the senior civics 
class, visited city of Newport and Campbell 
County offices to discover for themselves how 
the various governmental agencies operate. 

The Newport Catholic youngsters con- 
ducted a mock session of Newport’s city 
commission meeting, with their own student 
officers in charge. 

And all of the eligible group registered in 
the county clerk's office for the coming elec- 
tions. Under new State law, boys and girls 
who will be 18 by November 6—next general 
election date—also are eligible to register 
now for votes in the approaching May 29 pri- 
mary, the county clerks have noted. 

At the same time as the youth visit and 
registration was underway in Newport, a 
group of 54 Erlanger Lloyd High School sen- 
iors appeared at the Kenton County clerk’s 
office. They, too, registered to he eligible for 
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their first votes under the new Kentucy 
law which lowered the age limit. y 

And students of Notre Dame Academy also 
have registered now for the votes to Which 
they are entitled. 

These civic acts are evidence of responsibje 
youth, the opposite of the juvenile delin. 
quents who all too often make the neys, 


Gloomy Parallel to Farm Ailment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 11, 1956] 
MATTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
GLOOMY PARALLEL TO FARM AILMENT 


In the old American folk recitation, “The 
Senator from Arkansas,” one of the climatic 
moments begins with indignant questions: 
“Mr. Speaker, sir, why did Rome fall? I'm 
askin’ you, Mr. Speaker, why did the grand 
imperial city, a-settin’ in her glory upon her 
seven hills, collapse into jes’ ruin and teetotal 
deecay?” 

The answer provided by the orator is both 
unprintable and incorrect. But the questions 
are not out of place at the moment, because 
a part of the real answer has a pretty direct 
bearing on the debate on the farm bill which 
dragged its weary way along in the Senate in 
recent days. 

The decay of Rome quite certainly began 
when the hardy farm citizens whose valor had 
made Rome great ceased to be able to main- 
tain themselves and their families by farm- 
ing their small holdings. In hardly more 
than a generation, over great areas of Italy, 
the family sized farms were swept away. 
They made way for vast, consolidated, slave- 
operated, absentee-capitalist holdings which 
were the equivalent in those days of what 
we now Call industrialized farms. 

This same social change, whenever it has 
come over any great nation of the past, has 
invariably marked a beginning of an ending. 
All around might be the evidences of the 
most hectic prosperity, except on the little 
farms. But when the little farms went, it 
was as though the nation’s healthy roots 
in native soil were stricken and withered; 
and in the end the nation was stricken, too. 

The warnings of history need to be re- 
membered, at the moment, for the rather 
simple reason that there would be no really 
grave American farm problem if it were not 
for the plight of the family sized farms. Not 
all the big farms are prosperous, of course. 
But almost all of them can take care of 
themselves, and a great many of them are 
still enormously prosperous, like the indus- 
trialized rice growers recently described in 
this space, or the rather numerous indus- 
trialized cotton growers who can profitably 
produce cotton at 8 to 9 cents a bale, but 
are now selling their cotton for 31 cents. 

The people who are not prosperous are 
the folk on the family sized farms. They 
are so unprosperous, in fact, that this Na 
tion is virtually beginning to be divided into 
two nations. A single statistic tells the story. 
Per capita farm income has now dec 
to the level of $860 a year, whereas the pet 
capita income of Americans off the farm now 
stands at the level of $1,922. Farm folk are 
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much less tha: 


n half as well off as other folk 


ca. 
— condition persists for very long, it 
a produce only one result, All the am- 


. able-bodied members of farm fami- 
pitious, a what the Roman farmers did. 
a will give up the life they have been 
as to. They will pull up stakes. They 
ee eek better opportunities elsewhere. 

= nty of signs already that just 


ere are ple 
Ba peginning to happen. More and more 


farms are appearing in every agri- 
He eaiBtate of this country. The number 
= family-sized farms is everywhere declin- 
oe and in some States it is declining with 
alarming rapidity. The total number of 
farms in Iowa, for instance, is estimated to 
have dropped by more than 10 percent be- 
tween 1950 and 1954. 

In Iowa, moreover, they call their hogs 
“the mortgage-lif ters.” But with pork down 
from well over $20 a hundredweight, a 
current price of $11.50 a hundredweight, a 
farmer whose 100 finished hogs might have 
fetched $4,500 only @ year or so ago will now 
get only $2,300. No wonder reports of an 
accelerated drift from the farms come from 
Iowa, as from most other farm States. 

None of the farm doctors seem to be pre- 
scribing for the real disease. Secretary Ben- 
son is obviously right in arguing that high, 
rigid farm parities are the kind of cure 
which only makes the disease itself more 
dangerous in the end. He has been coura- 
geous in fighting this prescription, and the 
Democrats, who prescribed rigid parities, 
have not fought for them with real faith. 

On the other hand, when Under Secretary 
of Agriculture True D. Morse says, as he has 
said, that small farms will have to go to the 
wall because large farms are more economi- 
cally viable, he makes Secretary Benson's 
protestation of attachment to family-sized 
farms sound pretty hollow. This, clearly, is 
the basic thing that arouses the farmers 
against Benson. 

In the end, no doubt, the real point will 
have to be recognized: That family-sized 
farms have a very great social value which 
makes a national investment to sustain in- 
dependent farming a paying proposition for 
the long term. When that time comes, a 
distinction will somehow have to be made, 
between the big operators who have no claim 
to national support, and the family-sized 
farmers who still constitute this Nation’s 
toots in the American soil, over-urbanized as 
we unfortunately are. 





Radio Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, 


of Wisconsin, Broadcast Over Wiscon- 
sin Radio Stations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of a radio address 
Which I have been pleased to deliver by 
transcription over many stations of my 
States, discussing the various important 
issues pending before the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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SENATOR WILEY SUMMARIZES CURRENT STATUS 
OF MAJOR LEGISLATION AND ISSUES IN CON- 
GRESS; URGES PROMPT ACTION ON SEAWAY, 
SoctaL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND OTHER FOR- 
WARD-LOOKING BILLS 


We are now about a third of the way 
through the 2d session of the 84th Congress. 

As you know, a tremendous amount of 
news is occurring in Washington on the Sen- 
ate and House floors, and in Senate and 
House committees. Legislation is being 
taken up which vitally affects you, the peo- 
ple of our State. 

I am glad, then, to report to you on the 
matters affecting your welfare, your income, 
your homes, health, taxes, defense, transpor- 
tation, costs of living, and many other sub- 
jects of deep interest to you. 

We are going to run down a whole series 
of questions touching briefly on these various 
issues. 

When you have heard our summary, I hope 
that you will drop a note to me in Washing- 
ton with your reactions. Let me have any 
questions which you may have in mind on 
any of the topics discussed. 

Later on in this broadcast, too, I will men- 
tion some free publications which you may 
be interested in writing in for. 


CHANNEL BILL AND SEAWAY ROUTE 


Announcer: Senator Wey, first off, I 
think that we might discuss some of the mat- 
ters affecting Wisconsin’s economic future. 
What is the status of the very important 
Great Lakes channel bill, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. We are expecting that the chan- 
nel-deepening bill to improve the channels 
west of Lake Erie, and thus complete the 
2,300-mile waterway, will soon be taken up 
favorably in the Senate. 

Meanwhile, related big news is that the 
United States Maritime Commission has 
wisely taken action to designate the St. Law- 
rence route as an essential route to Europe. 

That means fortunately that American 
flag shipping will be given necessary finan- 
cial support, so that it can compete with 
foreign shipping. 

In other words, while we welcome foreign 
shipping lines—Norwegian, German, and 
others along the seaway route—we are par- 
ticularly anxious that American-owned ship- 
ping proceed through what is now known as 
Essential Route No. 32—the seaway route. 

Question. Is there any other action to re- 
port on the lakes? 

Answer. Very definitely. A number of us 
Senators are proposing that Congress help 
the Great Lakes shipbuilding industry to 
expand and modernize the present lake fleet 
which is now pretty old and obsolete. 

Expanded shipping is of course vital to 
Wisconsin’s economic future. 


PASS ROAD BILL 


Question. Now, Senator, turning to some 
of the major legislative issues, would you 
run down the list of just what the status is 
of the principal bills now pending before 
the Congress? 

Answer. I am delighted. We have been 
discussing transportation, and that naturally 
brings up the question of roads. Very soon, 
the Senate and House will go into confer- 
ence to figure out a final version of the multi- 
billion-dollar highway improvement bill. 

Regrettable, this bill has been held up 
for more than a year because of the con- 
troversy as to how it is to be financed. 

But so far as you and I and 55 million 
American motorists are concerned, the im- 
portant thing is to get the modernized roads 
and get them fast. 

Not only do we need an improved Federal- 
State highway system, but we need an im- 
provement in urban, that is, in big city 
roads as well. (The latter program for city 
roads had unfortunately been dropped pre- 
viously.) But everyone knows that in driv- 
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ing through our major cities, there are ter- 
rific traffic jams. This results not only in 
needless delays and high costs, but often 
severe accident rates as well. 


LIBERALIZED PENSIONS NECESSARY 


Question. Now, turning to another phase, 
what is the status of the social-security leg- 
islation? 

Answer. It will be comimg up in the Sen- 
ate from the Finance Committee fairly soon. 

Fortunately, it is certain that there are 
going to be liberalizing of the old-age pen- 
sion laws. More hundreds of thousands of 
Americans are going to have the opportunity 
to be included at long last under the law. 
And there will be liberalized pension treat- 
ment for elderly women and for the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. 


BETTER CREDIT FOR HOME REPAIRS 


Question. That is certainly good news for 
old folks. Now, what is the outlook on 
United States housing? 

Answer. The outlook is quite bright. 
There will be almost as many new American 
homes started this year, as in the peak past 
years. 

And, too, it seems quite clear that there 
is going to be an increase in the Federal 
Housing Administration credit available for 
millions of Americans to repair and mod- 
ernize their old homes. In other words, there 
will be better terms available through the 
FHA, if you want a loan, through your bank, 
to improve your present home. 


VETERANS’ LAW CHANGES 


Question. For veterans and their wives who 
are listening in, Senator, what can you re- 
port by way of legislation affecting them? 

Answer. The House Veterans Affairs’ Com- 
mittee has been taking up American Legion 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars proposals for 
a greatly liberalized pension program for vet- 
erans reaching the age of 65. This legisla- 
tion naturally particularly affects our 4 mil- 
lion veterans of World WarI. But, of course, 
over a period of time, it will affect our mil- 
lions of younger ex-servicemen from the 
World War II and Korean conflicts. So, 
watch the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
for important developments on that front. 


VARIOUS ISSUES DISCUSSED THUS FAR 


Question. Senator Wi.ey, thus far you 
have discussed such topics as Great Lakes 
shipping, road improvement, social-security 
changes, home repair, veterans’ pensions, and 
related items. Earlier, you had mentioned 
that various congressional publications are 
available on request from your listeners. 
May we hear about them now? 


THREE PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


Answer. Yes; here they are. If my listen- 
ers would like any of these items, just drop 
a note to me in Washington. 

First, there is the latest yearly report of 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee—another important document analyzing 
Communist infiltration into various seg- 
ments of American life. 

Second, on a different subject, there is the 
report of the Senate Agriculture Committee 
presenting its ideas on farm parity and the 
soil bank. If you would like to see an analy- 
sis of agricultural legislation affecting Amer- 
ica’s dairyland, just write for that commit- 
tee report. 

Third, there is a significant report from 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port. It analyzes the health of our overall 
American economy—our price level, employ- 
ment, income, production and other helpful 
statistics affecting all 165 million of us. 

Those, then, are three important publica- 
tions on communism, farming, and the 
United States economy. 

If you would like any or all of these three 
reports, just drop a note to me in the Senate 
Office Building in Washington. 
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Question. I know that many of our listen- 
ers will indeed be writing to you for those 
reports, Senator, as they have, for other help- 
ful publications. 

Now, in the short time remaining to us, 
would you run down the status of some of 
the other miscellaneous issues before the 
Congress? 

Answer. Glad to. Here they are: Let’s 
start with these five—the diverse fields of 
health, milk, taxes, civil rights, and autos. 

First, health. Congress will certainly give 
favorable attention to President Eisenhow- 
er’s broad health program. That means ex- 
panded research into various diseases, im- 
proved insurance against the costs of ill- 
ness, and it means more medical facilities 
for our people. 

Second, school milk. Congress is giving 
the green light to this vital program... Al- 
ready it is estimated that 16 million young- 
sters in school are consuming 3 billion 
pounds of milk every single year. That adds 
up to 2% percent of our total milk produc- 
tion. This school milk program spells better 
health for the children, and it spells added 
economic health for the dairy industry. 

Third, taxes. There should be and proba- 
bly will be some tax revision this year. 
That means changes to iron out inequities in 
tax laws, end tax discrimination against 
small business and curb certain nuisance 
excise taxes. 

Fourth, civil rights. The President is 
wisely proposing a national commission to 
explore the difficult matter of relations be- 
tween races, particularly in the South. Such 
a commission could come up with construc- 
tive recommendations to help eliminate fric- 
tions and misunderstandings between Negro 
and White—over the segregation and related 
issues. 

Fifth, the automobile industry. Two 
Senate committees have been studying the 
problems faced by automobile dealers in 
your town and throughout the land. This 
is part of a broader study of small business 
in relation to certain problems in the field 
of monopoly and antitrust laws. I think we 
will see improved relations between the auto 
companies and their franchised dealers. 
And we will see important changes in United 
States antitrust laws, designed to strengthen 
free competition. That is an indispensable 
part of a forward-looking national program. 

Question. Those are five phases of Con- 
gress’ study, Senator. Now, how about five 
more? 

FIVE ADDITIONAL KEY FIELDS 

Answer. Here they are: In the fields of 
defense, conservation, lobbies, labor, and 
atomic energy. 

Defense: A Senate subcommittee is analyze 
ing the very important guided missile pro- 
gram which is so vital to America’s defense 
against possible Soviet long-range attack. 

Next, conservation: You can expect con- 
tinued exploration of the needs of our out- 
door heritage—our national parks, our for- 
ests, our streams. Wisconsin conservation- 
ists are, of course, determined, as I am, that 
we preserve these outdoor resources for our- 
selves and the future generations. That 
means preserving them against the menaces 
of pollution, the menace of overgrazing of 
cattle, the menace of possibly unsound con- 
struction or leasing activities. Our national 
heritage belongs to all of us and not just a 
chosen few. 

Next, lobbies: We are all hoping that our 
people will get the facts—the fuil facis— 
on precisely what the various powerful lob- 
bies are doing in Washington, how they are 
trying to influence votes, what campaign 
contributions they are making, etc. In other 
words, let’s throw the spotlight on lobbies 
and see what they are really up to. An in- 
vestigation by an eight-man Senate com- 
mittee is now underway on this front. 

Fourth, labor: We are all hoping that be- 
fore the end of this Congress, definite ac- 
tion will have been taken to protect the in- 
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tegrity of union welfare funds. All honest 
laboring men are especially anxious that the 
miserable handful of crooks and leeches who 
have been chiseling into labor’s pension and 
health funds be cleaned out. Safeguard 
these funds for the workingman. End the 
scandal of these welfare funds. 

Fifth, atomic energy: It is clear that we 
must step up peaceful application of atomic 
energy in the fields of industry, medicine 
and agriculture. Soviet Russia is working 
all-out in both military and civilian appli- 
cation of the atom, and we have no alterna- 
tive but to do likewise. Time is precious. 
We need to bear down in our national scien- 
tific efforts, expand scientific personnel so 
as to speed progress. 

SUMMARY 


Question. Well, Senator, I know that our 
listeners have enjoyed this rapid rundown. 

Looking back, you’ve touched on these 
important fields: Health, school milk, taxes, 
civil rights, and autos. 

Then, you mentioned congressional con- 
sideration of defense, conservation, exposing 
lobbies, protecting welfare funds and speed- 
ier applying of the miracles of the atom. 

Earlier in the program you pointed out 
that three publications, among many others, 
are available to your listeners, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee report on 
communism; the Senate Agriculture Com- 
miittee’s report of farm parity; and the latest 
study by the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. 

To obtain these or any other items, all 
that your listeners need do is drop a note 
to Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Answer. It will be a pleasure to hear from 
you. And while you're writing, let me know 
what your thinking is on Congress’ actions. 
Let me have your judgment on problems 
like business, farm, labor, defense, anti- 
communism or any other matter affecting 
our Nation. 

Your views will be most welcome. 

This is your senior Senator, ALEX WILEY, 
signing off from Washington. 


Civil Rights and Civil Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HCN. HERBERT H. LERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, March 2, Gov. Adlai Stevenson, who 
is my announced choice for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency 
this year, and who is by any standard 
one of the most distinguished men we 
have had in public life in recent years, 
delivered a speech at the University of 
Minnesota. It was, in my judgment, a 
thoughtful and thought-provoking 
speech. 

his speech dealt with the subject 
of civil rights and the subject of civil 
liberties, among others. 

What Adlai Stevenson said on these 
two subjects, while it is by no means 
all that there is to be said, still needs 
to be said and needs to be considered. 
I commend the ideas and thoughts con- 
tained in his address to all the Members 
of the Congress and to all the American 
people. This is a speech of a man of 
intellect and understanding. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of Gov. Adlai Stevenson, as de- 
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livered on March 2 at the University of 
Minnesota, in Minneapolis, be printed j 
the Appendix of the Recorp. - 
There being no objection, the Address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: 7 
SPEECH OF Gov, ADLAI E. STEVENSON ar THe 
aa OF MINNESOTA, Fripay, Marcy 


One of my major rewards for politica} cam. 
paigning is that occasionally I can detour 
onto a college campus. 

This takes me to a place where one en. 
counters the young, the brave, and the 
beautiful—who provide both agitation and 
comfort for the aging. And the campus ig 
also a place where one is likely te run heag. 
on into an idea—and into a man who isn 
ashamed of having one. Over a period of 
some years I have found this experience par- 
ticularly exhilarating—because such men 
also invariably turn out to be Democrats. 

It is natural that there should be a certain 
unrest among this distinguished breed, 
After all, we have been going through 4 
season that hasn’t been very fruitful for 
thinking men—or Democrats. And I would 
like to hold hope today that we may be 
coming to the end of the long dry spell. In 
spite of the deafening chorus from the Re. 
publican press and politicians, the Demo. 
crats, who have won just about every elec- 
tion since 1952, are, I think, on the way back 
to Washington, and when they get there an 
American citizen who has the habit of orig- 
inal thought will no longer be a displaced 
person. 

It has been 3 years now since one of our 
political cartoonists had occasion to break 
out that standard caricature of the professor 
at large in the Nation’s Caital. Only the 
indispensable scholars are still in Govern- 
ment harness—the impractical dreamers who 
turned out to be the only ones who could 
split an atom. And these are safely hidden 
behind a security wall where they can't upset 
the policymakers. 

As a matter of fact, the way policy is 
being made these days I doubt that they 
could be heard from. It is, after all, pretty 
difficult to explain the economic implications 
of the 1956 budget on a single sheet of paper. 

Now I suggest that the great exodus of 
thoughtful people from the seat of Govern- 
ment is more than a matter of sentimental 
concern to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. The consequence of their 
departure is becoming evident in small ways 
and large. 

It shows up in the fatty content of state 
papers. It shows up in the advertising tech- 
nique of explaining public policy by catch 
phrases like massive retaliation, more bang 
for a buck, everything is booming but the 
guns. Even political philosophy, if any, '8 
condensed by the copywriters and auto sales 
men into meaningless capsules for quick 
and painless consumption—like “dynamic 
conservatism,” or was it “conservative 
dynamism”? 

And, most importantly, it shows up in the 
alarming lack of bold and original thinking 
in Washington. 

The administration’s current program, We 
are told, represents the full flower of 3 yeals 
of study, of surveys, of soul-searching ane 
brain-picking by commissions assembied 
under the banner of the great crusade. But, 
when we strip away the clichés and adjec- 
tives, we find only some warmed-over New- 
Deal proposals that have safely passed the 
litmus test of the public opinion polls—and 
have also been roundly denounced by Re 
publican leaders for a generation. 

But my purpose here today was not 
political speech and a familiar recitation of 
Democratic virtues and Republican vices. 
And the fact is, of course, that I am very 
happy that the Republicans have borrowed 
Democratic programs, having none of thell 
own. After all, imitation is the sincerest 
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tery. Rather I have noted in 
nazard, desultory way, I fear, a few 
things that should, I think, command your 
interest and concern as educated thoughtful 
citizens on the eve of another national elec- 
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a yith tensions mounting and our difficul- 
ties multiplying all over the world, and here 
at home, with racial tension mounting and 
economic difficulties emerging, and not only 
among the farmers, it is, I suggest, a most 
ynfortunate time to conduct one of our 
quadrennial oratorical contests. It will, 
therefore, put even greater demands on the 
reason and responsibility of political utter- 
ance, and political utterers. If it is possible 
for one presidential contest to be a greater 
test of our national political maturity than 
another, it is certainly probable that we are 
in for a severe test. For this contest evi- 
dently must be fought in a world in which 
thermonuclear madness is still uncontrolled, 
and against a backdrop of the bold new Com- 
munist economic challenge for which we 
seem to be grossly unprepared, and the gath- 
ering shadows of social and economic discord 
at home. Moreover, in view of President 
Eisenhower's illness, to this campaign have 
been added new questions regarding the 
conduct of the Chief Executive's Office. 

First, let mé say just a word about the 
campaign and foreign affairs, because they 
are our most important affairs. The rapid 
disintegration of the free world position, and 
ours in particular, in the past few years has 
been much discussed of late. Mr. John 
Cowles of this city has Just reported on the 
gravity of our situation in Asia. And some- 
one illustrated the confusion and contradic- 
tions in our policy, or lack of it, by the in- 
cident the other day of the shipment of 
tanks for Arabia that was authorized by a 
Defense Department that didn’t know what 
the State Department was doing; was halted 
by a President in Georgia who didn’t know 
what either Department was up to; and was 
finally cleared by a State Department that 
couldn't get in touch with the Secretary of 
State. 

But such mistakes are bound to happen 
I suppose. What isn’t bound to happen, 
however, is the series of dangerous utterances 
that started before they were even elected 
when General Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles 
wooed the Polish vote by talking about roll- 
ing back communism and liberating the 
satellites. 

And so it has been time and again ever 
since. In just the last few weeks, the Sec- 
retary of State has referred to Goa as a 
province of Portugal and angered India and 
all the excolonial areas. 

Then he boasted about his brinksmanship, 
his talent for walking on the brink of atomic 
war, in a magazine article that shocked the 
whole free world. 

Next he blandly assured the Senate that 
we really have the Russians on the run and 
that their new economic and political chal- 
lenge, which is undermining our influence 
in Asia, is actually a symptom of Soviet fail- 
ure and weakness. At that one everybody 
gasped, including even the Republican press. 

But a few days later he reversed himsclf 
and said we needed more money and long- 
term commitments to meet the Soviet eco- 
nomic threat. 

Now is there an explanation for such mis- 
takes which can cause such mischief and 
deface the image of America? The ex- 
planation, in part at least, seems to be 
that they thing it proper to use foreign 
Policy for domestic politics. And the Sec- 
retary of State, incredible as it may seem, 
has said as much, 

Testifying before the Senate committee 
considering his confirmation back in 1953, 
Mr. Dulles was asked to explain the dis- 
crepancy between his previous statements 
in support of democratic foreign policy and 


the pronouncements of the 1952 Republican 
Platform, 
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It was true, he said, that before 1952 
he had given the Truman doctrine and the 
Marshall plan credit for containing Com- 
muuist expansion, for bringing the Western 
Nations into an effective anti-Communist 
alliance, and for major victories in the cold 
war. But it was also true, he said, that 
he had helped draft a Republican platform 
that charged the Democrats with squand- 
ering the Nation’s power and prestige, fail- 
ing to halt Communist aggression, losimg the 
peace and in reality having no foreign 
policy. 

Asked which of these two contradictory 
positions he cared to repudiate, Mr. Dulles 
declined the opportunity and instead de- 
fended both with this explanation of his 
conduct during the campaign of 1952: 

“One side presents his case and the other 
side presents the other case, as two lawyers 
do when they go into court. At that stage 
the two parties are not judges, and they are 
not judicial. In my opinion they should 
not be. 

“As I say, they are like two lawyers who 
represent opposing people in court. My job 
as a lawyer is to present the case for my 
client. It is not my job to present your 
case, and it is not your job to present mine.” 

Aside from the moral judgment that Mr. 
Dulles’ cynical view invites, it appears that 
he deems it both possible and proper to act 
as a lawyer for the Republican Party and 
Secretary of State for the United States at 
the same time. 

And that is the point that I want to bring 
to your thoughtful attention. My view is 
that responsible public officials must always 
put the public interest first, and that there 
is no area in which partisan advantage 
should be more subordinated to national 
interest than in the conduct of our foreign 
relations. I hope and confidently believe 
that the Eisenhower administration will get 
more responsible treatment from the Demo- 
crats in 1956 than it gave in 1952. And I 
can at least hope that in these perilous 
times even Mr. Dulles’ cynical attitude of 
politics first may moderate. 

For after all it is the face America pre- 
sents to the world that will influence so 
heavily the outcome of the struggle against 
the great new Communist imperialism to 
which we are now committed. We must 
hold out hope and inspiration to aliens in 
the first ferment of their new independence. 
And we can doso only by demonstrating that 
this Republic, now entering the middle-age 
of its democracy, is still concerned with 
steadily broadening freedom for all its own 
people. 

Much has been done to insure the rights 
of every individual, but much remains to be 
done. And this brings me to thhe second 
matter that I thought to mention to you 
today. I think we can take great pride in 
the gains of our minority groups over the 
past 2 or 3 decades—a period which has 
seen a greater advance on a broader front 
than ever before in history. We can take 
pride, too, that these gains have been made 
without the sacrifice of order, that they have 
been made possible in large part by judicial 
interpretation of that remarkable charter of 
government, the American Constitution. 

Yet this very progress now poses a new 
threat to the constitutional process—and 
one the world watches. with closer attention. 
And this we must never forget—that we 
don’t live alone any longer; that what we 
say and do to one another here at home is 
audible and visible—and fascinating—to the 
entire world. 

In several States we are now attempting 
to secure the declared rights of a Negro 
minority in the face of the adverse reaction 
of controlling local minorities. We see again 
the ugly face of race prejudice; we hear 
again threats of violence and organized re- 
sistance. 

And it is, clearly a matter of grave na- 
tional concern when a girl in Alabama is 
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denied her constitutional rights by mob vio- 
lence or by subterfuge, or when murder goes 
unpunished in Mississippi, or when Ameri- 
can citizens are denied peaceful occupancy 
of their homes in my own State of Illinois, 
or when citizens are denied, whether by 
physical or economic coercion, their right— 
and duty—to vote. 

But against the failures there is evidence 
that the process we have undertaken is cer- 
tain to prevail—that we are managing to 
change the hearts and minds of men as well 
as the laws under which they have long 
lived. And I hope the world will not this 
too, for this is the genius of our system, 
the means by which we see to it that social 
gains endure and enlarge. 

In the last few days we have read these 
wise and compassionate words in a court or- 
der in which a Federal judge enjoined the 
city of New Orleans to end segregation in 
its public schools. 

The problem of changing a people’s morals, 
particularly those with an emotional over- 
lay is not to be taken lightly. It is a 
problem which will require the utmost pa- 
tience, understanding, generosity and fore- 
bearance, and from all of us, of whatever 
race. But the magnitude of the problem may 
not nullify the principle. And that prin- 
ciple is that we are, all of use, freeborn 
Americans, with a right to make our way un- 
fettered by sanctions imposed by man be- 
cause of the work of God. 

Here is a heartening moral signpost for 
the future—and I do not mean the distant 
future. And it occurs to me the forebear- 
ance of which the judge speaks has a special 
meaning for those who live in sections where 
we have not been subject to the special 
traditions and the special problems of the 
Southern region. Before we cast a stone at 
Alabama, it might be well for those of us 
who live in some of the great Northern cit- 
ies to ask ourselves, in candor, how the Negro 
minority is faring in our own communities. 
Is he free to live where he pleases, for ex- 
ample? And in what conditions of health 
education and economic opportunity does 
he live? 

We long ago granted Negros the essential 
legal guaranties just now becoming avail- 
able to them in the South—the right to vote, 
to free access to public facilities, to attend 
the public school of his choice. But ra- 
cial discrimination in some degree is still a 
fact of life for the great majority of our 
Negro citizens who live outside the South. 
It consigns them to segregated neighbor- 
hoods, it denies them full employment op- 
portunity—and it often confronts them with 
the naked face of prejudice they knew in 
the region from which they recently mi- 
grated. 

Here, too, I suggest, we need a change in 
the minds and hearts of men—and a recog- 
nition that the full accommodation of our 
Negro citizens in this society of ours is in 
truth an American dilemma, which demands 
the best that is in us. 


And I suggest, too, that our sense of out- 
rage at the dramatic denial of the rights of 
some of our citizens must not blind us to 
the more subtle, but no less dangerous ero- 
sion of the liberties of all Americans which 
has characterized this period. 

We are, as I have said, making steady prog- 
ress toward reduction of the simple race 
prejudice which is at the root of the denial 
of the rights of our minority citizens. 

But I am afraid we have made less prog- 
ress in reducing the unreasoning fear which 
has stampeded so many Americans into de- 
manding the denial of the essential liberties 
of many of our fellow citizens as a necessary 
safeguard against subversion. 

For the first time in America we have seen 
the faceless informer draped in the mantle 
of our Federal Government. It has become 
commonplace for American citizens to be 
certified as disloyal without opportunity to 
face their accusers, or even to know the 
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source and the nature of the charges against 
them. We have reached a point where the 
commission, or even the honorable discharge 
of a serviceman, may be held up because he 
loved his mother or spoke to his sister. 

There are those who say this climate, too, 
is improving—that McCartuy has now been 
relegated to page 10 of the newspapers. But 
the political party which barely 2 years ago 
sent him through this country to lecture on 
“20 years of treason” under the Democrats 
has not yet disavowed its campaign tactics of 
1952 and 1954. 

We hear it argued, in high places and by 
those who should know better, that the as- 
sumption of innocence in the absence of 
proof of guilt is a luxury—and one we can- 
not afford now that we are at grips with a 
relentless world conspiracy. 

Here I say is the great and dangerous 
fallacy. For the truth is that the Nation 
can never be secure until the liberties of 
every individual are secure. 

Certainly there are those who seek to steal 
our secrets and poison our policies. But we 
give our enemies too much credit when we 
assume that we can protect ourselves against 
their subversion only by building barricades 
made of the broken cornerstones of free 
institutions. 

We can and we must mount an adequate 
guard against subversion—but it will be of 
no avail if in the process we destroy the very 
thing we seek to protect. Freedom is not 
only a physical condition, but a state of 
mind, and it cannot survive in an atmos- 
phere of suspicion. 

The fear which has caused us to push 
Government loyalty and security programs 
beyond the bounds of reason, and of true 
effectiveness, has spread its poison into 
many areas of private life. 

This has been called the age of conformity, 
and it has become the mark of respectability 
to shout down the dissenter. I recall a wry 
cartoon of a few years ago which depicted 
a job applicant standing meekly before the 
desk of a stern personnel manager. “Yes,” 
he was saying, “It is true that I was fired 
from the State Department—but it was only 
for incompetence.” 

It is not, I fear, too great an exaggeration. 
We are told that when the recruiting agents 
of business come to the campus these days 
they seek not the boid and the original 
minds, but safe men and women. The stu- 
dent who thinks too much, the man with 
the lean and hungry look, is told to press 
his pants and sign no petitions and carry 
no flaming torches if he wants to succeed. 

We have even developed a new device for 
denying speakers a public platform. It is 
no longer necessary to certify a man as trea- 
sonable or even subversive. It is enough to 
say, within the prudent limits of the libel 
laws, that he is “controversial.” 

We have seen this carried to its ultimate 
absurdity on the campus of one of our pub- 
lic institutions of learning, where no plat- 
form is available to an active politician— 
not even a Republican. I almost referred 
to this institution as a great university— 
but it seems to me it lost its greatness on 
the day its official discovered this safe way 
out. 

When intellectuals cry out against these 
outrages they are dismissed as neurotic. 
Yet the neurosis, I fear, is the Nation’s—and 
if it is allowed to run its course it could 
result in a fatal loss of the national nerve. 

We cannot, it seems to me, debate intel- 
lectual freedom in terms of the political left 
or right. Liberty is neither conservative nor 
liberal—not here in America. The free-en- 
terprise system is the sum total of our civil 
rights. At its base is the concept of the in- 
dividual—the right of each man to be judged 
on his own merits and to advance to the limit 
of his natural endowment, and so is demo- 
cratic capitalism also the sum total of our 
civil liberties, for it can never endure unless 
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men are free to think and to dream, and yes, 
to revolt against the conventions of their 
time. Conventional men, I suggest, could 
never have exploded gasoline to drive a pis- 
ton, or split the angry atom, or ushered us 
into this astounding electronic age. And 
the lonely man wrestling with an abstraction 
is also essential to America—he is, indeed, 
our final reliance in the years ahead when 
we will face the Communist theorists in a 
contest for the minds of men. 

We are committed now to a war of ideas— 
and the victory will be the handiwork of 
bold and original thinkers pressing always 
against the frontiers of the mind. 

We may thank God that our enemies in 
important respects are disarmed by their 
own dogma. By fitting their means to their 
prescribed ends they may win important bat- 
tles, but they must, I believe, lose the war. 

But we must not disarm ourselves here at 
home. To survive our society must be flex- 
ible: it must accommodate the new as it 
cherishes the best of the old. 

Freedom is our heritage. Security is our 
goal. The argument that the two are some- 
how inimical is the fatal delusion of our 
age, the delusion of the disciples of Karl 
Marx at one end of the political spectrum, 
and of the thin-lipped men of the right at 
the other. 3 

We are called upon to pursue security in 
the far places of the world, proceeding from 
a posture of military strength to enlist under 
the banner of freedom the uncommitted 
peoples who live now in the center ring of 
the ideological target. 

We must pursue security here at home, 
seeking always to broaden the base of rights, 
immunities, and privileges guaranteed by law 
to every American, and I suggest that this 
great task is never-ending. In our own gen- 
eration, for example, we have seen govern- 
ment assume responsibilities in the area be- 
yond the guarantee of the right of each 
citizen to stand free, speak out, and partici- 
pate in the political process. We have now 


- undertaken to guarantee, by our common 


effort, the economic well-being of the or- 
phaned, the widowed, the handicapped, and 
the aged. 

Many of us still look upon these great 
social programs as charity, but I suggest they 
too have become rights, essential rights, that 
must be broadened and perfected. 

Is this, as frightened men charge, the path 
to the welfare state? I don’t know. As a 
matter of fact, I don’t even know what they 
mean when they mutter darkly of statism 
and the like. What I do know is that Amer- 
ica is and must be concerned always with 
the dignity of man, and that we will turn 
down the road that leads to history's scrap- 
heap if ever we fail to use our total resources 
for the common good. 

It is not enough to be against communism. 
We've got to be for America, and we've got 
to understand what we are for, It is not our 
prosperity or our armed might, that has won 
us our place in the world. It is our devotion 
to a body of ideas, a concept of truth and 
decency, and of dedication to the rights of 
man, that has made us unique among 
nations. 


The Cut-Rate Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
recently heard the testimony of our col- 
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league from Arizona, Mr. UDALL, in Oppo. 
sition to the Bow resolution. This y 
lution would direct the President to ge. 
nounce or revise the agreements whereby 
our country has regulated the question 
of jurisdiction over our Servicemen 
abroad who are accused of breaking Joga) 
laws during off-duty time. An: editorig) 
in the Washington Post and Times Her. 
ald on March 5 quite effectively quoteg 
Representative UDALL’s strong Criticism 
of the Bow resolution in announcing jts 
own reasons for opposing the measure 
I present herewith the editorial, which 
reflects clear thinking on this tricky 
issue: 
Mr. Bow’s CurRveD Batu 

A dangerous move to undermine the North 
Atlantic Alliance is under way in the House 
of Representatives. Under the pretense o; 
protecting the rights of American armed 
personnel abroad, Representative Bow and aq 
number of his colleagues are pushing a rego. 
lution that would direct the President to 
denounce or revise the Status of Forces 
Treaty. Success for this venture would leaye 
NATO in @ condition of uncertainty that 
it might not be able to survive. 

Representative UpALL has properly char. 
acterized the Bow resolution as “an attempt 
to bully President Eisenhower.” Its passage 
would put the House in the position of at- 
tempting to tell the President how to con- 
duct the country’s foreign relations—a func. 
tion which the Constitution assigns to the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. It is well to remember that the 
Senate approved the Status of Forces Treaty 
in 1953 by a vote of 72 to 12. An attempt 
by the House to upset it would be, as Mr. 
UDALL has noted, “nothing less than a crude 
legislative encroachment wholly unwar- 
ranted by the Constitution.” 

Complaints that the treaty has resulted in 
a “sellout of American rights” simply cannot 
be sustained. Investigations have shown 
that more than 70 percent of the 6,000 GI's 
arrested for offenses committed while of 
duty in other countries in the last 2 years 
have been turned over to American mili- 
tary authorities. Most of the others have 
been released or lightly punished, fail sen- 
tences being imposed in only about 90 cases. 
Some officials have been concerned because 
many of the sentences meted out by the 
courts of our allies have been lighter than 
they would have been in American courts 
All the evidences indicates that our allies 
have exercised their rights under the treaty 
with great restraint. 

Some legisiators have deluded themselves 
into believing, however, that, in the absence 
of a treaty, international law would give 
the United States exclusive control over 
offenses committed by its military personnel 
stationed abroad. It is true that a famous 
opinion by Chief Justice Marshall and se¥- 
eral later Supreme Court opinions contain 
language lending support to that view. But 
Marshall was thinking of troops merely pass- 
ing through a friendly country. He did not 
address himself to a situation comparable 
that now prevailing among the NATO powers. 
What he did say most emphatically, more- 
over, is that “The jurisdiction of the Nation 
within its own territory is necessarily ex 
clusive and absolute. It is susceptible of no 
limitation not imposed by itself.” 

The important fact is that our allies do not 
recognize the Marshall opinion or the inter- 
national law which sponsors of the Bow res0- 
lution think Marshall proclaimed. It became 
necessary to the success of NATO, therefore, 
to provide by treaty for the handling of 
offenses by soldiers of one country stationed 
in another. The existing treaty does not 
discriminate against GI’s. French or British 
troops in this country are similarly ame 
nable to American courts for offenses com 
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mitted while off duty. The relinquishment of 


yrisdiction in such cases ought to be encour- 
} nd this newspaper believes the Gov- 
ernment has an obligation to provide ade- 
uate counsel for every GI tried in a foreign 
court. But this scheme to upset the treaty 

be resisted as an assault upon one 


ought to be ! 
of the essentials of our national defense. 





Revised Oil and Gas Leasing Regulation 
for the National Wildlife Refuges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorv, I include a letter from Mr. 
Charles L. Horn, chairman, Minnesota 
Emergency Conservation Committee, 
Minneapolis, Minn., to Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior Wesley A. D’Ewart 
regarding the revised oil and gas leas- 
the regulation for the national wildlife 


refuges. 
Mr. Horn’s letter follows: 
MINNESOTA EMERGENCY 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 5, 1956. 
Hon. WesLey A. D’EwakrrtT, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. D’'EwarT: We write to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of February 29, 
in which you discuss the revised oil and 
gas leasing regulation for the national wild- 
life refuges as ordered by the Secretary of 
the Interior without benefit of congressional 
action to support such regulation. 

You state that the revised regulation has 
the full endorsement and support of the 
career specialists of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. This statement is more or less 
meaningless, it being a fact that most of 
the top career men in the Service have left 
the Service during the past 3 years. 

You also state that leasing is prohibited 
on & number of national wildlife refuges de- 
termined to be indispensable for the preser- 
vation of rare or endangered species, * * * 
and you sum up all of this in your third 
paragraph with the statement: “In no case 
can there be oil drilling or development 
work without prior approval of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service.” 

From the argument you advance, it would 
seem that we must be made to recognize 
that all refuges are not important as pre- 
serves for wildlife, only those that the Serv- 
ice insists should be held inviolate for the 
Teason that they are the habitat for en- 
dangered species. This is a new departure 
and one that we refuse to swallow. The 
truth is that all species are dwindling in 
Population, furthermore every species has al- 
together too little habitat. We do not need 
fewer inviolate areas for wildlife, we need 
more refuges. 

In view of the many personnel changes 
in the Service during the past 3 years, we 
question whether or not the decision of ap- 
Proval should be left entirely to Service 
personnel, 

Most of these refuges have been estab- 
lished only after due deliberation on the 
part of Congress, the Interior Department, 
the Department of Agriculture, landowners 
and sportsmen, at public hearings, if you 
please. The revised regulation is but an 
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edict of the Secretary of the Interior with- 
out prior knowledge of both Congress and 
citizens generally. 

In the last paragraph of the first page 
of your letter you endeavor to set up some 
argument for mining leases by stating that 
many of the refuge lands are cropped to 
supply supplemental waterfowl food, also, 
that timber is harvested on some of the 
lands. It occurs to us that these practices 
come in the category of good refuge land 
management, the removal of mature trees 
offering assistance to healthy timber growth, 
deterring insect and disease orgies. In fact 
it is accepted as good forest practice. As 
for cropping waterfowl food, certainly there 
can be no argument about the sense of 
such practice. 

But, tell us please, just what does oil 
drilling do toward enhancing and increasing 
the habitat for wildlife on refuges? 

The revised regulation is but another 
foul example of government by decree. 
Offering regulations that will improve these 
refuges is one thing, but insisting on dicta- 
torial regulations that do not add to the 
worth and importance of these areas as wild- 
life habitat, such as oil léasing, is a horse 
of another color. 

The Department of the Interior does not 
have a leg to stand on to support this type 
dictation. 

You insist that the Advisory Committee 
appointed by the Secretary discussed and 
approved the revised regulation. This, sir, 
is no valid argument for the decree. If this 
committee had approved the suggestion and 
it had been offered for acceptance by Con- 
gress, then, and only then, would it have 
had proper significance. It would, of course, 
be most difficult for us to imagine a commit- 
tee, chosen by the Secretary, disapproving 
any regulation that might be advanced by 
him. 

We do not agree with you that Mr. 
Hudoba’s article in the February issue of 
Sports Afield in inaccurate and misleading. 
After all, what he did say was that our 
refuges are being overrun with oil drillers, 
and that such action is prompted by a revised 
regulation ordered solely by the Secretary of 
the Interior, which permits such encroach- 
ment. 

Perhaps you do not approve of his refer- 
ence to your appointment as Deputy Sec- 
retary, which we understand still awaits Sen- 
ate approval. This phase of the article will 
not be discussed by us as it is not directly 
related to the regulation under discussion. 

Lest you assume that our attitude is 
predicated on the score of partisanship, may 
we ask that you refrain from making any 
such assumption. We believe in our re- 
publican form of government. We are very 
much opposed to government by edict. 

Very truly yours, 
MINNESOTA EMERGENCY 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
CuHaRLES L. Horn, Chairman. 


a 
Eisenhower’s Strange Magic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
by Thomas L. Stokes in the Washington 
Evening Star of March 10, 1956, which 
reads as follows: 
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EISENHOWER’S STRANGE MAGIC—DEMOCRATS 
GAINING HEALTHY RESPECT FOR PRESIDENT’S 
POLITICAL SKILLS 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


Democrats are coming to have a healthy 
respect for President Eisenhower as a skillful 
and effective politician. 

Well they might—for the party’s Senate 
leadership is smarting under two rebuffs in 
a row administered by the President, one 
after the other, and involving the only two 
major issues that Democratic leaders thus 
far have brought before this session. 

The victory for the administration on 
flexible price supports in the farm bill, a 
personal triumph for the President, followed 
his unexpected but very dramatic veto of 
the natural gas bill which the Senate end 
of the Texas Democratic leadership of Con- 
gress—Senater Leader LyNDON JOHNSON— 
chose to make the first goal in this pre- 
election session. 

This graphic demonstration of the Presi- 
dent’s practical political talents, about 
which Democrats hitherto had not unduly 
concerned themselves, brought them up 
short. It served to complicate further their 
1956 problem when added to another asset 
of which Democrats have been constantly 
conscious. 

This is the President’s amazing personal 
popularity which in its extreme manifesta- 
tions becomes a sort of idolatry, beyond 
hero worship, that Democrats find them- 
selves unable to explain in any precise 
fashion. It was exemplified, in one of those 
little episodes that light up human psycholo- 
gy, by the literally ecstatic reaction among 
a large gathering of Republican women 
when he appeared before them briefly a few 
days ago. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt had almost idol- 
atrous devotion from a great segment of 
our people, enough to give him four big elec- 
tion triumphs; but he was also bitterly 
hated and excoriated by a lesser segment of 
our people. Our present President pro- 
vokes nothing of that kind. Nobody seems 
to dislike him or, to put it the other way, 
virtually everybody seems to like him. He 
inspires an affection which he, himself, nur- 
tures by constantly stressing that his role 
is as President of all the people. That has 
created for him the character of apostle of 
good will and tolerance. That, in itself, be- 
speaks a highly developed political instinct. 

The end result is to set him above the 
confusion of political conflict, above his 
party, above partisanship. 

The political effect of this aloofness is 
what plagues Democrats as they try to fig- 
ure ways to reach him as a target. For he 
never seems to be blamed for acts of his 
administration, or even policies of his ad- 
ministration. Just now, for example, it is 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
who is taking the heat as chief scapegoat. 
It is against him that discontented farmers 
spill their ire. It is his name that they 
repeat bitterly—not “Ike.” 

Similarly, the President’s popularity is at 
an even higher level in the South, according 
to polls, than in 1952 when he got a tremen- 
dous vote there and carried 4 Southern 
States. He seems to get no reflected blame 
in the public school integration turmoil, 
even though well before the Supreme Court 
decision his administration had espoused a 
broad policy against segregation which it 
had implemented in numerous areas, in- 
cluding the military services and the Gov- 
ernment here and the city of Washington. 
Southern anger strikes directly at the Su- 
preme Court, not at him, according to 
southern Members of Congress. 

He appears, in short, to possess a peculiar 
magic. 

This aids him in his strictly political op- 
erations and maneuvers. He cashed in on 
the good will toward him and added to it by 
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seizing on the “arrogant” lobby behind the 
natural gas bill to veto that measure which 
so many consumers had come to fear. He 
still insisted he was for the principle of the 
measure and thus held out hope to its spon- 
sors and supporters for its revival at some 
future date. 

Practical politicians recognized at once 
the political technique in his handling of 
the Vice President Nixon affair. The up- 
shot of what he said at two successive news 
conferences was to leave open the question 
of whether the Vice President should be re- 
nominated, but with nobody really knowing 
the eventual answer. The mystery he pro- 
duced started a public debate out of which 
might come a consensus that would seal the 
Vice President’s future status one way or 
the other without the necessity of the Pres- 
ident showing his hand. Beyond that, the 
uncertainty will keep the Democrats off bal- 
ance, for they will not know whether the 
Vice President is to be their campaign target 
or not. 

All of which indicates that Democrats 
must reckon with an adept politician as well 
as an individual who can keep himself 
above politics. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, Federal aid 
to education provokes considerable dis- 
cussion whenever the subject is men- 
tioned, and with this year’s various pro- 
posals there has been considerable com- 
ment in South Dakota. In reference to 
this topic, I wish to place in the REcorD 
an editorial recently appearing in the 
Clark (S. Dak.) Courier, written by Bert 
Moritz, editor and manager of this 
weekly newspaper. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 

A recent poll in the State of Minnesota 
shows that 78 percent of the residents polled 
in that State, favor Federal aid to education 
for the purpose of building schools. Going 
even further, a total of 61 percent favor re- 
ceiving Federal aid for the payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

Certainly the wish of the people should 
be the rule, but in this case isn’t it possible 
that people answering the poll gave little 
thought to the outcome? Proposals such as 
Federal aid to education and socialized medi- 
cine come from both the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties and both could have serious 
consequences. 

In the matter of education, for example, do 
people actually want Government aid? True, 
there are many districts that could use addi- 
tional money for financing their schools. 
Many not only need funds for building, but 
also for the payment of teachers and general 
expenses. However, do they want what goes 
with that Federal aid? 

Today, parents of a community still have 
control, to some extent at least, of what is 
being taught their youngsters. The school 
board is made up of people like themselves, 
and who are interested in a good, wholesome 
education. Should we be receiving Federal 
aid, how easy it would be to change all of 
this. A President or Congress, with leanings 
other than democratic, would have open sail- 
ing to rush through their propaganda. A few 
changes here and there in the textbooks 
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would be a start. It would be no trick to 
announce what books would be used and 
what would be tossed out. 

Countries where dictators have gone into 
action have been quick to use this means to 
educate the future generation into their way 
of thinking. It’s the easiest way possible for 
the Communists to promote their thinking 
in a country. 

Possibly we are safe from communism or 
some form of government other than a de- 
mocracy. Still you cannot help but wonder 
when you hear favorable talk from both par- 
ties for Federal aid to education and social- 
ized medicine. Times are changing and they 
have been for years, but not to a point where 
we are ready to lose some of our most im- 
portant privileges. 

Let’s keep our schools absoltuely free from 
outside interference, and still have a word 
in who will be our teachers and what books 
and subjects will be taught. A school dis- 
trict might appreciate a windfall from the 
Government, but they ought to consider, too, 
what the consequences might be. 


In Order To Meet Communism’s Stepped- 
Up Emphasis on Propaganda and Eco- 
nomic Programs, the United States and 
the Free World Must Reassess Na- 
tional Programs and Utilize Facilities of 
the United Nations’ Technical Assist- 
ance Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following excerpt from the re- 
marks I made at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations on Febru- 
ary 26, 1956: 

I am convinced that the United States 
must find an effective way to help meet the 
aspirations of the less developed countries 
for economic development. We are now en- 
gaged in a fierce competition with the Soviet 
Union and we should welcome the emphasis 
which the Communists seem to be placing 
upon economic and educational phases of the 
world struggle since we have a proven su- 
periority in these fields. Without abandon- 
ing the bilateral programs for economit aid 
and technical assistance by which we con- 
tributed much to raising living standards of 
other nations we should channel an increased 
percentage of our aid through the United 
Nations. We can avoid some of the misun- 
derstandings and misinterpretations by tak- 
ing this course, and will be more effective in 
working toward economic goals that are es- 
sential to world stability. It is obvious that 
whether the underdeveloped countries are 
right about it or not they would prefer in 
most instances to be helped through the 
United Nations and we must take this atti- 
tude into account. 

Iam not prepared to say that there should 
be any increase in the amounts being ex- 
pended in economic aid, but I am convinced 
that we can relate our economic programs 
more effectively to our foreign policy objec- 
tives by taking a greater interest in the 
multilateral assistance programs which are 
working so well with their modest budgets. 
I am particularly anxious for us to present 
an alternative to the proposals for an inter- 
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national fund for economic developm 
(SUNFED), and I fear that unless we - 
produce a better plan than is currently being 
considered by the member nations we Wouly 
be virtually forced by world opinion to Join 
an organization which does not conform to 
our standards or allow the hopes of Millions 
of poor peoples to be frustrated. 

The Soviet Union has put on a Smiling 
mask of assumed generosity. I believe that 
many of the countries to which their bland. 
ishments are directed are aware that da 
lurks in these overtures, but in the absence 
of help from us some might turn to th 
Soviets, deluding themselves with th 
thought that they can accept Soviet aid 
while resisting Soviet penetration. The best 
way to meet this threat is to move as Amer}. 
cans are capable of moving—with boldness 
and imagination into the new arena, 


Death of Richard Miles McCool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a little 
while ago a fine man who spent many of 
his productive years in Oklahoma passed 
away. I refer to Richard Miles McCool, 
A mutual friend has addressed to mea 
communication in which he pays tribute 
to Professor McCool. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap. 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

WATKINS GLEN, N. Y., March 8, 1956. 
Hon. Rosert S. Kerr, 
United States Senator for Oklahoma, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SEnaToR: In the recent passing of 
Prof. Richard Miles McCool we both losts 
priceless friend, Oklahoma lost a useful and 
distinguished citizen, New York lost a & 
loved adopted son, and the world lost a great 
Christian devoutly dedicated to the service 
of humanity; a true servant of mankind 
whose only fault—if he had one—was that 
in doing so much for others, he did too little 
for himself. Porn in Mississippi, he gave 
to Oklahoma many years of great and useful 
public service—as chairman of the State 
Democrat Party in the historic years of 1931 
to 1934, as city manager of Norman, as presi- 
dent of the Murray State School of Agricul 
ture helping to shape careers for many young 
folks, and various other important civic 
services. 

His love for mankind took him far from 
Oklahoma to another continent, to help the 
struggling people of Ethiopia by serving % 
agricultural adivsor to their Government 
Finishing his work there with the wam 
thanks of the Emperor, he came to Watkins 
Glen in the beautiful lake country of centrél 
New York, seeking a few years of well-earned 
rest and peace. There we took him to ow 
hearts as a dear friend and good neighbor- 
enjoying immensely his endearing qualities 
of fine character, decency, friendliness, and 
the entrancing speeches that came from the 
amazing depths of his human experienc 
and world knowledge. But a restful sunset 
of life was not to be for Professor McCodl. 
Again he answered the call of suffering bu 
manity, and went to far-off India as an 4 
riculture and education expert for the Inte 
national Cooperation Administration. He 
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went not only to serve needy humans, but 
use he so loved America and wanted 
uch to help the people of Asia know our 
ry better and more fully understand 
are trying to help others throughout 
the world. His warm humanity, kindly pa- 
tience, and deep understanding quickly won 
for Professor McCool the respect, trust, and 
friendship of all the people of India with 
whom he came in contact, When he realized 
nis health was failing he still carried on to 
the last limit of his endurance because he 
so unselfishly loved his work—the feeling 
of public usefulness it gave him to be striv- 
ing to help others less fortunate, and to 
pring @ better understanding between the 
ple of Asia and our Nation. 

The 70-year lifespan of Richard Miles Mc- 
Cool was @ living sermon of “Love Thy Neigh- 
por as Thyself” and of unselfishness in ac- 
tion. He lived, worked, and prayed for 
others—for his country, for his church, for 
his friends and neighbors, for his family. A 
panker might say that he left no estate— 
that he died a poor man. But in the eternal 
record, which holds that the only true 
wealth is the good we do in this world, it 
must be entered that he died a very rich 
man. To the world he does leave a legacy 
indeed important—a brave and wonderful 
widow, three fine daughters, a splendid son 
who won the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
and the inspiring everlastingly shining 
memory of a good man who unselfishly asked 
of life only the humble privilege of doing 
for others; who felt that his best and highest 
mission in life was to try each day, hard and 
faithfully, to follow in the footsteps of the 
Saviour. In our last tribute to this blessed 
soul, this great and good American whom 
thousands knew as simply Dick McCool, we 
can well say “there walked a real man—al- 
ways with his face toward God.” 

In saying farewell to this departed friend 
I know that you join with me, Senator, in 
earnest thankfulness that a kind Providence 
sees fit to lighten the burdens of our own 
journey through this vale of tears with the 
living blessing of such precious friendsihps. 

Sincerely yours, 


go Mm 
count! 
how we 


CHARLES KRESS. 





Petition in Opposition to Wesley A. 
D’Ewart’s Confirmation as Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the following petition, signed by 48 resi- 
dents and sportsmen of Park County, 
Mont., home county of the Honorable 
Wesley A. D'Ewart, in opposition to Mr. 
D'Ewart’s confirmation as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior: 

LIVINGSTON, MONT. 

We, the undersigned are residents and 
sportsmen of Park County, Mont., and do 
hereby express opposition to the confirma- 
tion of Wesley A. D’Ewart as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Thomas C. Bradley, Paul D. Kent, J. W. 
Ebert, H. H. Johnson, Jack W. Ward, Frank P. 
Armentaro, Walter Anderson, W. A. Hampson, 
M. R. Ramm, R. E. Nelson, Joseph Mathes, 
E. C. Norman, A. J. Ball, M. W. Enger, Peter 
B. Nichelson, Laurence Mittelstedter, Clar- 
ence Cutler, E. M. Barry, J. W. Nehan, R. G. 
Bauner, C. P, Commings, M. E. Williams, 
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Carl F. Nichelson, H. L. Hageman, C. L. Bal- 
lard, C. L. Terpening, Kenneth Fox, Mike In- 
dendi, John Duffey, N. J. Amon, William D. 
Ball, N. C. McCann, W. A. Andersen, H. J. 
White, H. E. Smith, J. W. Adams, R. R. 
Counts, Charles Gregory, Ray S. Alt, J. G. 
Hendricks, Jr., Don Chapman, N. E. Weber, 
P. A. Mikelson, E. L. Harper, F. J. Ross, J. R. 
Baucher, V. C. Reynolds, G. E. Coole. 





A Political Ranger—Douglas McKay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ‘‘A Political Ranger—Douglas 
McKay,” published in the New York 
Times of March 10, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

A POLITICAL RANGER—DOUGLAS MCKAY 


SALEM, OREG., March 9.—It is sometimes 
said in Oregon that if you aspire to public 
office and have the automobile dealers on 
your side you have an election in the bag. 

Douglas McKay, who sold Chevrolets and 
Cadillacs here for 28 years before he turned 
over his business last year to his son-in-law, 
experimented with this saying 6 times. 
He did all right. Twice he ran successfully 
for Governor. Before that he was elected 
four times to the State senate. A rival Ford 
dealer, William Phillips, of Salem, managed 
his two campaigns for Governor. His first 
election was to fill an unexpired part of the 
term of Gov. Earl Snell, a Ford dealer of 
Arlington, Oreg., who was killed in 1248 in a 
plane crash. 

Now President Eisenhower’s Secretary of 
the Interior is setting out to test the politi- 
cal strength of the auto dealers once more. 

Neither he nor “Grandma,” his public 
name for Mrs. McKay, the champion angel- 
food cakebaker among Cabinet wives, likes 
the assignment. But the 62-year-old head 
of the Interior Department takes on the job 
of defeating Senator WayYNE Morse, Demo- 
crat, as one of duty. He thinks the people 
of Oregon ought to be represented “by Re- 
publicans, not Socialists and leftwingers.” 


A REAL WESTERNER 


“Doug” McKay is more of a westerner than 
millions of other western residents. His 
parents were born in Oregon. His grand- 
parents on both sides came to Oregon in 
their early years. He himself peddled papers 
and sold candy in Portland theaters to help 
support his mother and sister. 

Many years later he was introduced at a 
political meeting -by a woman friend from 
Corvallis. She said she had known him 
many years. 

“Sure, she does,” the candidate told the 
crowd. “I used to collect laundry at her 
house while I was working my way through 
Oregon State College.” 

This Oregonian has taken as much punish- 
ment from Democrats in the last 3 years as 
any éther Cabinet member—more than most 
of the others. 

He has been accused of despoiling the 
public domain with a give-away program of 
natural resources. He has borne the brunt 
of the attack against the Eisenhower power 
partnership program, designed to put the 
responsibility for the power supplies upon 
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non-Federal interests. In this plan, the 
Government steps in as a partner only when 
the project is to big for others to handle. 

Mr. McKay is probably less disturbed by 
all the shooting than most politicians would 
be. 
“I make a decision and go home and go 
to sleep,” he told afriend. “I don’t take my 
office problems home. If I did I’d go nuts.” 


LIVES TO TELL STORIES 


Nevertheless, he sometimes wonders aloud, 
with a grin, why Mrs. McKay let him run for 
mayor of Salem a quarter of a century ago. 
That victory whetted his appetite for pub- 
lic service. He proved adept at politics. 

Actually, he would rather be riding his 
horse as marshal of Portland’s Rose Festival 
parade or telling one of his great fund of 
stories to a group of friends or to a lodge or 
service club gathering. 

When he was running for Governor the 
first time a critic declared that “McKay be- 
longs to every organization except the 
Knights of Columbus and the B’nai B'rith 
and he can’t get in those because he’s a 
Protestant.” He has been a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Salem for 
many years. 

Mr. McKay is a frustrated golfer. He has 
not been able to play much because of 
wounds received in World War I, when, as a 
platoon commander, he led his outfit against 
the Germans in the Argonne forest. Despite 
the wounds, he was able to get into World 
War II and work himself up to major, 
assigned to training troops in this country. 

In his leng service in the Oregon Senate 
and later as Governor, Mr. McKay won rec- 
ognition as the father of the Willamette 
Valley basin development program of flood 
control and power development, 





The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Robert 
W. Lucas, editor, editorial page, the 
Denver Post, Denver, Colo.: 

THE FARM PROBLEM 


(Address by Robert W. Lucas, editor, editorial 
page, the Denver Post, Denver, Colo.) 


My mission here today is to talk about the 
kinship between farm any city, farmer and 
urbanite. My theme, “No Country Cousins— 
No City Slickers,” means simply that we're 
all one people, and we had better not forget 
it. Why? Because we face, together, a fu- 
ture of opulent opportunities if we behave 
like men—or slow economic strangulation if 
we act like monkeys. 

For 200 years more and more people have 
been moving from farms to cities. During 
much of the time, I guess it could be said 
that succeeding generations have found city 
living more attractive. Remember the old 
song: “How Ya Goin’ t’ Keep ’em Down on 
the Farm?” Every city becomes a “Paree” 
in the vaulting ambitions of millions of 
young people. 

Well, about the time the kilowatt, inside 
plumbing, the milking machine, and the 
internal combustion engine arrived to relieve 
the drudgery, austerity, and stringencies of 
the farm—from the kitchen to the barn, 
from the privy to the pasture, the American 
farmer was again caught up in tides of war, 
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in scientific discovery and in tidal social 
movements over which he had little direct 
control. 

You know better than I know what hap- 
pened to the farmer, skewered as he was and 
is on that three-pronged dilemma: 

1. The labor-management relations act 
had stimulated the buying power of people 
who were buying what the farmer produced. 
At the same time, and at an ascending rate 
for 20 years, it has increased the prices of 
things the farmer wants or must buy. On 
balance, however, I believe you will agree 
that the phenomenal rise of consumer pur- 
chasing power has been a blessing to all of 
us—even though that blessing has, at times, 
been a not unmixed one. 

2. Recent wars, and certainly World War 
II, pumped up an artificial domestic and 
world-wide demand for everything the farm- 
er could breed, raise, and grow. Government 
provided inducements which, coupled with 
abnormal demand, stimulated agriculture 
into fantastic production. 

3. Coincident with this development came 
automation in many forms: farm machinery, 
hormones, insecticides, fertilizers, improved 
seed and breed. The same talents and skills 
that wrought the bomb are revolutionizing 
the farm. 

In other words, all hell broke loose within 
15 years, virtually a millisecond on the clock 
of time. And today the American farmer 
and his city brethren, mutually interdepen- 
dent, with the same hopes, and the same 
fears—treasuring the same political princi- 
ples, dreaming the same dreams for their 
children—are trying together to. untangle 
one of the classic economic snafus of Amer- 
ican progress—the American farm problem. 

You and I know that we must approach 
the diagnosis and treatment of this king- 
size headache with something more than nar- 
cotics or Dr. Glenn Frank’s “pink pills for 
pale agriculture.’ If the debate degenerates 
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farm against city, someone is going to 
get hurt. And by someone, I mean all of us. 

You have here today eminent authorities 
representing many sides of the farm prob- 
lem and the proposed answers thereto. It 
would ill-become me, a newspaperman, to 
try and hit the kind of pitching you're get- 
ting and will get from such major leaguers 
as Ezra Taft Benson, Representative HAROLD 
D. CooLey, Dr. Roland P. Renne of Montana 
State College, and Dr. P. H. Stephens of the 
Farm Credit Administration. I can hit pret- 
ty well as an asphalt farm expert. But not 
when these men are in town and on the 
mound. 

I want to tell you, however, why I believe 
this farm issue is fissionable and, therefore, 
one to be handled with care, whether you 
live on a farm or in a city. 

First, it should be obvious that a nation 
such as ours must preserve and promote its 
agriculture. Let me cite you, in one shell- 
burst sentence, all we need to know to sus- 
tain or restore our respect for the American 
farmer: “The total population of the United 
States, now at 162 million, can be expected 
to top 180 million by 1965, and 220 million 
by 1975.” That’s not an ouji-board forecast. 
That’s the result of a baby nose count, related 
to the present rate of children per family, 
and deaths per thousand. Peter F. Drucker, 
in a fascinating study of American popula- 
tion, made this categorical statement: “The 
major events that determine the future have 
already happened, irrevocably.” 

No one I know is so blind as to suggest 
that we can fill the bellies of 60 million more 
people in the United States within the next 
2 decades without conserving our soil, 
bringing in new land and preserving the 
integrity, the opportunity, and the living 
standards of the American farmer. More- 
over, why look ahead only 20 years? Those 
of us who shall have returned to merciful 
dust shall have left our progeny, to what? 
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Who’s to say the family of tomorrow won’t 
want, and need, and be able to pay for more 
and better food? Finally, you answer for 
yourselves the importance of food and fiber 
on an island of freedom in a sea of revolu- 
tion, totalitarianism, and hostility. 

What are the factors which are raising bar- 
riers to comprehension of this problem be- 
tween farm and city segments of population 
within our own country? 

Americans today buy food with the same 
detachment as to its origin, as they buy 
buttons. And why not? It comes boned, 
trimmed, wrapped, packaged, processed, and, 
in general, dolled up like nylon stockings or 
an electric shaver. No one objects to that. 
It’s an inevitable consequence of competi- 
tion. And it moves more food, even though 
it may send many a farmer to the hard-cider 
jug muttering over his share of the consumer 
dollar. But the city man and woman, the 
consumer, must be reminded that human 
hands, human muscle, and human sweat have 
shaped that pretty thing he lifts out of a 
supermarket showcase. 

Second, it should be obvious that the 
farmer and his family who, in 1940, com- 
posed 23 percent of the population and to- 
day numbers only 13 percent, will not be 
content with second class citizenship on the 
economic scale. Even after discounting some 
of the phony figures, grabbed by quack poli- 
ticians who would have us believe that Gov- 
ernment policy is the sole villian of that 
trend, we must recognize that many good 
farmers are in trouble. And if their trouble 
is not as bad as some would have us believe, 
it is bad enough to make them resentful of 
cavalier criticisms from the ignorant, the 
indifferent or the dishonest. 

In other words, the acknowledged farm 
cost-price squeeze, the excesses of produc- 
tion over demand, the high and climbing 
capital requirements of modern farming, the 
new demand for brains in equal part with 
brawn and the inevitable spread in price 
between the raw farm product and the proc- 
essed, retail package, are not and must not 
be considered frivolous or imagined difficul- 
ties arising from the complaints of “spoiled” 
farmers who want their cake and would eat 
it, too. That is not true of agriculture as 
a whole, and woe be to those who misread 
the signs. Those who, representing wholly 
urban or industrialized constituencies, em- 
brace such monstrous nonsense are unwit- 
tingly collectivizing American agriculture, 
just as surely as agriculture was collectivized 
by planned famine and the firing squad in 
Russia and Red China. They are tearing 
down production patterns and threatening 
the food supply of a rapidly expanding na- 
tional population. 

In other words, the preservation and pro- 
motion of sound, and diversified, flexible and 
prosperous farming is critical to the non- 
farming consumers of this country—not only 
for the benefit of farmers but for the benefit 
of the millions who are massing in the great 
cities. The urbanites cannot have it their 
own way, if it is to be the way of the trans- 
gressor on the legitimate aspirations of rural 
America. For, if the city people, in un- 
thinking misuse of their new political ad- 
vantage, by-pass agriculture in spreading the 
good things of life, they will pay for that 
error as the hungry people of foreign lands 
are paying—in agonies of want amid the 
suffocation of human liberty. 

What is the farmer’s responsibility? He is 
walking on eggs, his own eggs, if you please, 
in the matter of devising Government farm 
policy. Before he brandishes his vote as a 
weapon to force indefensible Government 
preference that, as one wise old rancher said, 
“goes against the grain of reason,” let him 
consider the consequences of political buc- 
caneering. Two-thirds of the American peo- 
ple today live and work in 168 areas de- 
scribed by the United States Bureau of the 
Census as “metropolitan.” California, but 
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a few years ago sixth in the population Toll. 
call of the States, and the home of vast 
farming, is today second in numbers of 
ple. At the same time it has become one of 
the most highly urbanized States in the 
Union. 

Fifteen years ago only 1 out of every 4 
people employed in States comprising the 
Southern Confederacy held nonfarm jobs, 
Today half—50 percent—of the southern 
population earn its livelihood away from the 
farm. 

Right here in our own empire, Considering 
the States of Utah, Colorado, and Arizong 
more people live in metropolitan areas than 
outside of them. 

It was not so many years ago that He 
Wallace said at Des Moines, “My greatest fear 
is that the farmers themselves may destroy 
the farm legislative machinery by asking it 
to do work for which it was never designed.” 
And he said, too, that with good weather 
and no war, a 90 percent corn loan “will soon 
build up utterly fantastic supplies and ep. 
danger the whole system of commodity loans 
and the ever-normal granary.” 

Just over 2 years ago, Secretary Benson 
warned that “the resentment of 140 million 
nonfarm consumers is mounting against the 
expensive, wasteful, and ineffective program 
of rigid price supports. “And,” he said, “the 
surest way for any group in this country to 
commit suicide is to forget the ultimate con- 
sumer.” 

I will leave it to others on this program 
to persuade or dissuade you as to the validity 
of the wartime and hangover system of price 
supports that are at issue today. (I use 
the term “hangover” advisedly.) But I 
should advise you that no minority bloc— 
whether it be farmers, veterans, or labor 
unions—can long succeed in prosecuting that 
which a majority of the people concludes to 
be wrongfully self-serving and in conflict 
with the general welfare. The panoply of 
history is littered with the wreckage of 
movements—political or economic —the 
sponsors of which persisted in “going against 
the grain of reason.” 

You know and I know that representative 
government such as ours, in a complex s0- 
ciety such as ours, is a coalition of minorities 
into majorities that are ever changing. 
More and more ours is becoming a system of 
wheels within wheels: Business and indus- 
try use the weapons of tariff to preserve 
their markets and to protect their profits 
from the infiltration of cheaper competition. 
That privilege entails a responsibility. And 
when it appears that American protectionism 
threatens to drive out foreign trade to the 
point of breeding depressions abroad, some- 
thing must be done about it. Men and 
women won the right to organize for self- 
improvement and protection. But that 
right carried with it a responsibility not to 
bludgeon and coerce freemen in the reck- 
less or lawless use of force, boycott or other 
conspiracies designed to rule or ruin recal- 
citrant employers. Abuse of that responsi- 
bility brought the Taft-Hartley act. And 
public reaction against racketeering, Com- 
munist infiltration and other evils, is slowly 
encouraging greater maturity in the Ameri- 
can labor movement. Public opinion, when 
informed and aroused, is the great equalizer 
in this republic. 

In other words, when people embark on 
what the public comes to believe is economic 
or political piracy; when people set aside the 
one fundamental truth of the interdepend- 
ence of all society, they have and always Will 
suffer the backlash of public opinion—Just 
so long as we have free speech, and free 
inquiry, and free elections. 

Of course the farm problem is fissionable. 
It lends itself to the thundering declama- 
tions of demagogs—both from the farm 
and from the city. It lends itself to amusing 
and titillating comments—but which com- 
ments contribute nothing to enlightenment 
or solutions. I can recall one such quote 
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that I thought was catchy, but fearfully mis- 
jeading. Disputing the wisdom of sliding or 
flexible supports, one of our wittier public 
figures said, “Instead of eliminating sur- 
juses, as advertised, they are eliminating 
Tamers, not as advertised.” One might 
counter that by saying that high and rigid 
supports, “instead of producing abundantly 
for the profit of the farmer and the benefit 
of the consumer, as advertised, produced 
abundantly for storage in warhouses and 
caves, not as advertised.” And, one might 
add, at double expense to the producing 
farmer, in depressed prices and inflated taxes. 
Neither of the foregoing propositions is 
wholly true or wholly false. But both illus- 
trate the glandular aspects of political free- 
pooting that stimulates the flow of Ameri- 
can bile while paralyzing the function of 
the American mind. 

It is folly, doubled and redoubled, to talk 
about “taking the farm problem out of 
partisan politics.” It is an issue, to be 
thrashed out in the exhausting hubbub of 
the upcoming campaign. And we would 
have it no other way. But we in the city 
and you on the farm must remember this: 
The farm problem is in two parts—economic 
and political. Politically, the critics of dis- 
tressing declines in net farm income, and the 
shifting trends in farm populations, are on 
the attack. Perhaps they should be. Theirs 
is an enormous advantage. Because we are 
not accustomed, in this country, to balkan- 
ized prosperity—-to accepting material prog- 
ress by 85 percent of the people, while even 
15 percent lag behind. All the people—and 
Imean all the people—want to do something 
about it. 

But it is the obligation of thoughtful peo- 
ple to recognize and isolate the purely politi- 
cal dissents from the more sober and more 
cerebral economic solutions, if any. And 
that obligation is shared by all of us—not 
the country cousins and not the city slickers. 
For this is a national problem, to be an- 
swered by all the people as one nation, and 
not to be contracted out as the personal ve- 
hicle of mountebanks who approach great 
problems of our times more with an open 
mouth than with an open mind. Farmers 
are neighbors, customers, and kinfolk of the 
140 million men and women and children of 
urbanized America. And the urbanite, who 
is not without economic problems of his own, 
is and should be the farmer’s best friend. 

They must not be split away from each 

other by ambitious politicians who, without 
other visible means of support, would parlay 
discontent and resentment, human bitter- 
hess and economic dislocation‘ into a coveted 
seat at the public trough. Nor must one 
segment of society be penalized at the ex- 
pense of the other because this fantas- 
tically difficult puzzle lends itself so well to 
the specialists in double-think and double- 
talk; that unwelcome, human contribution 
to automation—the liar who figures the 
figures that lie. 
Fl The historian, Allan Nevins said recently, 
The farm problem offers great temptation 
for a display of opportunism, and a wide 
Scope of statesmanlike exploration.’ “Both 
in Congress and among the presidential as- 
Pirants,” he said, “the entire subject needs 
exploration before next November, not for 
Vote catching but for the national good.” 

Referring back to my own foregoing re- 
marks, perhaps I have been guilty of unkind 
and emotional references to those whom I 
believe to be wrong. It is odd, indeed, how 
Quickly one’s opponent becomes a quack, or 
an ambitious politician, or a “demagogue.” 
So if you will pardon my few lapes into lusty 
if not illuminating language, may I draw 
humbly from a paragraph by Mr. Adlai Ste- 
venson, whose identity is probably not un- 
familiar to you. 
referring to the great farm debate, he said: 
Each of these problems breaks down into 
the reflection of the life and times of human 
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beings—of wheat farmers in Minnesota, and 
factory workers in New Jersey, and fisher- 
men in Maine, and orange pickers in Cali- 
forna, and cotton choppers in Georgia. Here 
is our eternal concern as Democrats” (and 
I am sure he would share that eternal con- 
cern with a Republican here and there)— 
our eternal concern, he said, is ‘with the 
way men live, and the way men dream, and 
with the opportunity each must have to 
take his rightful place in the long march of 
history.” 

No country cousins, no city slickers? I 
should say not. This is a Nation of Ameri- 
cans, to be kept that way—by a fast infield, 
the brotherhood of man and the grace of 
God. 





Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-six Will Be 


a Banner Year for College Graduates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, spring 
is almost here. Each year every Mem- 
ber who has a university in his district 
is concerned as to what the employment 
situation will be for college graduates.. 

I have four universities and colleges in 
the 22d District of Illinois. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois conducts a continual 
search for ways in which to fit its grad- 
uates into our social and economic sys- 
tem. It has been one of the most suc- 
cessful in the United States in this 
endeavor. 

It appears from the attached article 
in U. S. News & World Report that this 
year will be a banner one for graduates 
in the employment field. In many fields 
there are not enough graduates to fill 
the jobs. This year will be no exception. 

The salaries for graduates are rising. 
The search for engineers continues to be 
a pressing one, with a range of starting 
salaries between $347 and $525 per 
month, depending on the abilities and 
the scholastic record of the graduate. 

At the Unievrsity of Illinois there will 
be more than 20,000 interviews conducted 
with approximately 20 to 30 employers 
each day on the University of Illinois 
campus to talk with graduates between 
now and graduating time. 

This all speaks well for the healthy 
state of oureconomy. Itis a hopeful sign 
for those getting ready to enter higher 
education to know that their prospects in 
the years ahead are good. The spcial re- 
port, in full, is herewith attached from 
the issue of March 9, 1956, of the U. S. 
News & World Report: 

JOBS FOR GRADUATES PLENTIFUL, Pay RISING 

(Job openings for college graduates this 
year, it turns out, are continuing good. 
Demand is high, starting pay is higher than 
ever. 

(Here is a closeup of just what is being 
offered to seniors at one big midwestern 
college, as spring recruiting starts.) 

UrsBANA, Itn.—A manhunt for talented 
youths ts taking place right now at Ameri- 
can colleges. Thousands of companies are 
conducting a spring drive to hire college 
graduates of all kinds. 
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In some career fields, a student who wished 
to consider all offers could talk with more 
than 100 prospective employers, without 
leaving the campus. Offers of up to $7,000 
a year, as starting pay, are dangled before 
the eyes of the brightest graduates in certain 
fields. 

Many people have wondered how long the 
boom for college graduates could continue. 
Would 1956 bring a decline in demand, lower 
salaries for beginners? As far as early signs 
are concerned, the answer is “No.” Jobs 
seem to be plentiful and salaries are still 
headed up. 

A preview of the job outlook for the 1956 
crop of graduates is given in job-placement 
reports of a typical large midwestern uni- 
versity, the University of Illinois. 

This university is located near the geo- 
graphical center of the United States. It 
gets demands for graduates from all quarters 
of the American economy. 

Already on the university’s campus are 
the first arrivals among representatives of 
more than 1,000 companies that have won 
permission to interview students on the 
university grounds. 

In addition, hundreds of other companies 
have applications on file for the names of 
youths who might be interested in working 
for them when they complete their coilege 
courses. 

NO “POUNDING OF SIDEWALKS” 


It’s a situation that seems strange to the 
graduates of United States colleges in the 
1930’s, who often “pounded the pavements” 
for weeks or months after graduation day, 
looking for jobs of any description. 

Overall, starting salaries offered here are 
up approximately $25 a month from last 
year. In the case of liberal-arts majors, with 
no specialized training for industry, oppor- 
tunities are plentiful at a pay range usually 
of $4,000 to $5,000 a year. 

The keenest competition this year, at Illi- 
nois as elsewhere, still is for engineering 
graduates. More than 500 firms, seeking en- 
gineers, will interview on this campus dur- 
ing the year. In the peak interviewing sea- 
son, through March, 12 companies per day 
will be permitted to visit the campus to re- 
cruit enginecers. 

Without the limit on this type of recruit- 
ing, nearly twice that number of firms would 
be interviewing engineers each day at this 
one college. 

Greatest shortages in this field appear to 
be for ceramic and metallurgical engineers. 
Salary offers here often exceed $5,000 a year. 

The average salaries offered for engineers 
in the February graduating class at Illinois 
were these: civil engineering, $4,860; elec- 
trical engineering, $5,232; general engineer- 
ing, $4,680; mechanical engineering, $5,028; 
and aeronautical engineering, $5,400. 

WANTED: MANY CHEMISTS 


In heavy demand, too, are chemistry grad- 
uates. One university placement officer re- 
ports that “the number of positions avail- 
able for chemists and chemical engineers 
has never been greater than it is today.” 
The reason, he states, is a large increase in 
employment by companies which have long 
utilized chemists, plus a flood of new posi- 
tions being created by firms which formerly 
employed few chemists, if any. More money 
than ever before, this man explains, is being 
spent for research and development work 
on established products and on potential new 
products. This requires a record number of 
new chemists. 

Students with business specialties are 
being sought by interviewers as well. Be- 
cause of the competition for commerce 
graduates, most major employers are now 
visiting the campus in the autumn as well 
as in the spring. As a result, 80 percent 
of the 138 students graduating in the Feb- 
ruary class of the university’s college of 
commerce had their career plans set before 
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they left the campus. Competition for ac- 
countants is especially keen. Salaries offered 
range from $3,900 to $5,100 here. 

Job offers in agriculture, also, are more 
numerous than for the last several years. 
Interviewers from about 25 companies vVis- 
ited this campus last year to talk with inter- 
ested agriculture students, and from 400 to 
450 openings were listed by mail. 

Most seniors in this field, placement offi- 
cers report, can expect at least 2 or 3 job 
offers. The majority of openings are for 
salesmen in such fields as fertilizers, feeds, 
chemicals, farm machinery, meats and seeds. 
More agriculture graduates also are being 
sought for general business training, by cor- 
porations which deal with farmers. Only in 
the area of farm management is the supply 
likely to exceed the demand for graduates 
this year. 

CALL OF GOVERNMENT 

Government jobs are being actively offered 
as well, and seem to be attracting consider- 
able interest at Illinois. More than 100 stu- 
dents here talked with a representative of 
the United States State Department, who 
visited the campus last October to explain 
the program for foreign-service officers. Ar- 
rangements have been worked out for several 
hundred students to take new examinations 
on the campus this spring for Federal service. 

For the student graduating with a B. A. 
degree, the starting salary for most Federal 
jobs turns out to be $3,670 a year—with, 
in some fields, good prospects for a raise to 
$4,525 in a few years. Local governments, 
however, are offering specialists as much as 
$4,791 a year to start. 

A SEARCH FOR TEACHERS 


Teaching jobs, meanwhile, are abundant. 
“Each year the shortage of teachers is be- 
coming more critical,” the teacher-place- 
ment officer here reports. “Several years 
ago, the shortage was most pronounced at 
the elementary level. Now a shortage exists 
in all high-school teaching fields except 
physical education for men, and even there 
most candidates for positions are able to 
find them.” 

This university’s office of teacher place- 
ment listed 10,000 positions as available last 
year. They included jobs in all 48 States, 
the District of Columbia and many foreign 
countries. The demand this year is reported 
to be even greater. Representatives from 
cities as far away as California and Oregon 
are coming to interview prospective teaching 
candidates on the Illinois campus. 

There seems to be a growing shortage of 
teachers at the college level as well. Last 
year, 2,164 college-teaching positions were 
reported—a jump of 43 percent over the 
previous year. 

Average salaries for beginners range from 
a low of $3,425 for elementary schoolteachers 
to $4,287 for vocational-agricultural instruc- 
tors. These are for a 9-month school year. 
The highest salaries being offered in the field 
are for city-school superintendents, gradu- 
ated with higher degrees, who can expect 
an average of $7,440 a year to start. 


LAWYER RECRUITING: SELECTIVE 


The demands for law graduates, too, has 
been increasing steadily since 1951. Last 
year in this field, 161 vacanices were listed 
and there were only 17 graduates and 15 
alumni registered for placement assistance. 

Despite the strong demand here, placement 
Officials report, the employment of law gradu- 
ates remains highly selective, on a profes- 
sional-association basis. Most law firms and 
law graduates think in terms of an eventual 
partnership. For this reason, the employer 
tries to make a careful study of the young 
lawyer and his family, to determine how well 
he will work out with the firm. 

Large eastern law firms, insurance com- 
panies, and banks, however, are beginning 
to use campus interviews for their initial 
contact with young lawyers. There is a 
strong demand, too, for lawyers to work as 
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insurance adjusters. Men with some tech- 
nical background are needed in the field 
of patent law. Trust departments of banks 
also have numerous openings this year for 
law graduates. The majority of Illinois law 
graduates, however, seem to prefer general 
practice or corporate legal work, and look 
for employment in that area. 

A placement official in the law field says: 
“Occasionally, I have received requests from 
highly successful lawyers specifying that the 
graduate they want must be in the top 5 
or 10 percent of the class. I used to assume 
that these were men who, from personal 
experience, realize that high grades in school 
are indicative of assured success in practice. 
Several times, however, I have checked the 
scholastic records of one of these successful 
attorneys and found that he graduated near 
the bottom of his class and must have spent 
a goodly portion of his time, while in school, 
in the dean’s office trying to get off probation 
or remain in school.” 

Generally, it turns out, the large law firms 
and corporate legal departments emphasize 
high grades and experience on the college- 
law publication, while the smaller firms and 
legal departments tend to be more interested 
in the man and his personal attributes. 

Other, smaller fields are opening up for 
the college graduate. As one example, more 
and more calls are being received for alumni 
with some experience to fill positions in per- 
sonnel management and labor relations. 

Salaries in this sector are increasing with 
the demand. Government agencies, which 
have been hiring very few graduates in this 
field during the last few years, are reported 
to be actively seeking people with training 
in the labor area. An increasing number of 
corporations are establishing programs for 
industrial-relations trainees. Pay is almost 
always over $400 a month, with an occa- 
sional offer of $450 and higher. 


OUTLOOK FOR WOMEN 


For women students, requests for home 
economists in all areas—business, teaching, 
extension, and research—greatly outnumber 
the available candidates this spring. Last 
year, nearly 500 positions requiring a home- 
economics background were listed with this 
university. To fill those jobs, there were 77 
seniors interested in employment, plus a few 
alumnae registrants. 

The greatest demand in the home-eco- 
nomics field appears to be in food positions. 
These involve jobs in business with food 
companies, public utilities and retail stores, 
and dietetics positions in hospitals, restau- 
rants, and school-lunch programs. Positions 
in teaching and research at colleges and uni- 
verties account for about a quarter of all 
listed vacancies. These require a master’s 
or doctor’s degree, are primarily of interest 
to alumnae. 

Women graduates are in demang as librar- 
ians, too. Each student graduated from this 
university’s library school last year had, as an 
average, 12 jobs from which to choose. Job 
requests are running 40 percent higher this 
year than last. Major libraries from all over 
the country send representatives to the cam- 
pus for interviews, and many libraries ar- 
range to give their examinations locally. 

The greatest demands, in this field, are 
in the technical areas and in work with 
children and young people, placement offi- 
cials say. 

TWENTY THOUSAND INTERVIEWS 


In all, 20 to 30 employers are arriving every 
day on this one university campus to talk 
with students soon to graduate. The num- 
ber of interviews conducted on the campus 
will total more than 20,000 for this school 
year. That is in addition to a placement 
list, with hundreds of vacancies on file. 

With this year’s strong demand for col- 
lege students, salary rates are still rising 
in most fields. Companies, in many cases, 
are having a difficult time keeping the salaries 
for men hired in past years higher than the 
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salaries of new employees. One man hired 
by a major company 3 years ago, for exam. 
ple, discovered that he is making the same 
salary as that being offered his brother, who 
is graduating from this college in 1956, 


DEMAND: HOW STEADY? 


The foregoing is a report on the job out. 
look, as of now, for the college class of 1956 
A business slump could bring a quick change 
in this outlook on campuses across the Na- 
tion. But even with a mild slump, the 
chances appear good for a bright young 
man or young woman to make an excellent 
business connection before leaving ¢). 
lege. 

The reason is that college graduates are 
in short supply at this time. Automation 
is raising the demand for technicians. The 
economy has grown, to care for a huge and 
growing population. The draft continues to 
operate, forcing companies to have replace. 
ments ready, or in training, for many of 
their younger key men in management or 
technical fields. 

At the same time, the annual “crop” of 
college graduates remains low, with only a 
slight increase above that of recent years, 
It will be the mid-1960’s before the big post- 
war population will reach the college level, 

Prospects for the American college grad. 
uates of 1956, as a result, are almost un- 
believably good, with Job offers at high pay 
available now for nearly everyone who wants 
to get started on his career. 


PAY OUTLOOK FOR CLASS OF 1956 
Here’s what one big college—the Uni- 
versity of Illinois—is finding, as spring re- 
cruiting of graduates begins: 
Range of starting salaries (per month) 


Engineers 

Business specialist 
Lawyers 

Agriculture technicians 
Teachers 

Government trainees 
Librarians 


“Tech” Famine Weakens Our B-47 
Atomic Thrust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


fr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 

under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 11, 1956] 


“TECH” FAMINE WEAKENS Our B-47 
ATOMIC THRUST 
(First of a series on SAC’s Achilles Heel) 
(By John G. Norris) 

There is an ominous weakness in the Stra- 
tegic Air Command today. Already it has 
seriously lowered the combat readiness of 
the Air Force’s long-range nuclear striking 
arm. 

As Russia’s own strategic bombing capac- 
ity increases by leaps and bounds, SAC 
leaders view the situation with the greatest 
concern. The lives of millions of Americans 
and even the existence of the Nation itself 
may depend on SAC’s ability to do its job. 

“The situation is critical and is our chief 
worry today,” says Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
SAC commander in chief. “We still can 
carry out our mission, but at a high cost in 
efficiency and effort.” 
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Briefly, the problem is that SAC Is fighting 
a losing battle trying to keep its bombers 
A grave shortage of skilled mechan- 


ap rte with an unbelievable high turn- 
over in newly trained technicians, is re- 
sponsible. 


Too many B-47’s are temporarily out of 
operation each day because of mechanical 
difficulties. Too many training missions 
cannot be completed because something goes 
wrong in the air. Some call this condition, 
“gac’s Achilles Heel.” 

Here is an actual example: 

ORLANDO, FLa.—The 6-engine jet B-47 takes 
off just after dawn from the 2-mile-long 
runway at Pinecastle Air Force Base here on 
a simulated nuclear bombing mission. 

As the 600-mile-an-hour bomber levels 
off upstairs, you get out of your parachute 
harness, hook on an oxygen bottle, and crawl 
through the belly to the bombardier-navi- 
gator’s post in the nose. 

First Lt. Glenn F. Morgan, Jr., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., gestures at the radar scope. The 
instrument is the main element of the air- 
plane’s “K-system”—the “magic black box” 
which makes it possible to bomb individual 
puildings in a city accurately from above 
40,000 feet through darkness or clouds. 

Morgan, a 32-year-old Bethesda High 
School and George Washington University 
Law School graduate, shouts something in- 
distinguishable. Both of you fasten your 
oxygen masks, dangling from heavy crash 
helmets, so that you can talk on the inter- 
com. 

THE SAME LETHAL STEPS 

Morgan explains that the B-47 is turning 
to@tart its visual bombing run. From the 
preflight briefings, you know that this re- 
alistic training mission will go through virtu- 
ally every step that would be performed if 
this were an actual nuclear attack on an 
enemy target thousands of miles across the 
world. 

That includes flying a precision point-to- 
point course back and forth over the South- 
eastern States, navigating by the stars; a 
rendevous with a tanker plane for in-flight 
refueling; visual bomb drops of 500-pound 
conventional bombs on the range at Avon 
Park, Fla., just to make sure the release 
mechanism works, and—the climax—the 
radar bomb run on the main target. 

At lunch the day before, Col. Mike McCoy, 
of Pomona, Calif., commander of the 321st 
Medium Bomb Wing, had introduced you to 
the bomber crew. It was a “lead crew”’—a 
highly trained outfit which had been through 
countless Air Force schools and _ special 
courses to fit the men for their job. With 
the thoroughness that SAC does things, the 
three-man combat unit had a precise target 
in Eurasia which it would attack if the 
whistle blew. 

What was it McCoy had said? It cost the 
Government $616,000 to qualify one B-47 
pilot. You can believe it, considering what 
they have to know. 

Capt. Edward J. Albers, 34, of Centralia, 
Wash., the copilot, had seen extensive World 
War II service, like Morgan. Both had been 
recalled when the Korean war broke out, 
Albers just short of his college degree and 
Morgan ready to enter law practice with his 
father in Washington. 

The aircraft commander, Capt. John W. 
Rosenbalm, 27, of Kansas City, had served 
in the Air Force continuously since becoming 
an air cadet after the war. A typical B-47 
crew, you were told, each married and with a 
child, average age just over 30. 

You wonder what keeps the three top- 
flight men—still reservists without assur- 
ance of an Air Force career—on the job at 
Captain’s pay. Then you recall what Gen- 
eral LeMay had said about so many of his 
People being “dedicated.” 

HOLDS THE ROAD 

Rosenbalm asks if you’d like to fly the 
airplane, and gingerly you take Albers’ seat. 
He takes it off automatic pilot, and it han- 
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dies like your Buick. But you know how 
much skill is required to put this airplane 
through all its paces. 

Tien comes the approach to the target. 
Instead of Moscow, it is Charlotte, N. C., 
where there is a radar bomb-scoring squad- 
ron, able to tell just where the B-47’s load 
would land. 

Morgan starts his bomb run from the 
IP (initial point), eyes glued to the radar 
scope. Countless hours of study of aerial 
photographs, he hopes, will enable him to 
pick out the obscure target through the 
clouds. 

Morgan’s major problem is target identi- 
fication. If his target is unidentifiable on 
the scope, he aims for some oil tanks a 
known distance away which give a recog- 
nizable blip. He sets the ‘“‘magic black box” 
for such “offet” bombing and makes adjust- 
ments for wind, speed, altitude, etc. The 
electronic brain should do the rest. 

This is the payoff, the end product of all 
those billions invested in SAC planes, bases 
and men. If SAC can do its job—get 
through and hit the target with devastating 
results—then it should never be necessary 
to use it. The deterrent threat should keep 
the peace. 

Just then the “black box” fails. Only one 
of the many instruments goes out—the true 
speed indicator—but it isenough. On orders 
from Rosenbalm, Morgan squeezes past you 
and checks the bank of electronic tubes 
and other mystifying equipment. Finally he 
fixes it. 

But it is too late. The simulated bomb- 
ing mission is an “abort.” 

Some green airman mechanic had not ad- 
justed a setscrew properly and an overworked 
sergeant-supervisor had failed to check it. 
So the black box failed and the combined 
skills and efforts of the men who built the 
plane and base, planned the mission, readied 
the plane for flight, and then flew it well, all 
came to naught. 

As you head for home, you recall the old 
jingle about the loss of a horseshoe, the 
horse, the rider, the battle, and the kingdom 
itself, all for want of a nail. Is the country 
in danger for lack of SAC blacksmiths? 

The above account of a regularly scheduled 
B-47 training mission, on which this re- 
ported happened to go, points up SAC’s big- 
gest problem today. It causes more head- 
aches within SAC, in fact, than the certain 
knowledge that the United States is falling 
behind Russia in production of B-—52-type 
bombers and in the development of strategic 
ballistic missiles. For the technician prob- 
lem is immediate and gives no promise of 
getting better. The full consequences of 
bomber and missile lags lie in the future. 

SAC represents a tremendous investment— 
$8 billion worth of planes, bases, and other 
property. It costs $1 billion a year to operate 
the arm plus several additional billions for 
new planes and bases. 

But the money aspect is relatively unim- 
portant. The sole reason for maintaining 
such costly might is that the Nation’s only 
potential enemy is putting even greater effort 
into building a strategic bombing force capa- 
ble of destroying the United States. If one 
small but vital element of SAC’s vast, com- 
plex fighting machine breaks down, the end 
result could be catastrophic. 

Studies have been made of what might be 
expected trom a massive nuclear attack 
against the United States. At present, the 
United States can count on no more than 
2 hours’ warning from its mid-continent 
radar net and much less if an end run is 
made from the sea. The Arctic DEW line 
will not be ready for another couple of years. 

Currently, the offense has a considerable 
edge over air defense weapons. Fighter- 
interceptors and missiles could not stop a 
mass attack. Some bombers would get 
through. With nuclear bombs now measured 
in millions of tons of TNT—capable of level- 
ing whole cities and scattering radioactive 
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fall-out over surrounding States—tremen- 
dous destruction would be certain. 

Russia’s newly developed atomic capabil- 
ity has led to a Httle-known change in 
SAC’s primary task. Formerly SAC’s main 
mission was to lay waste an enemy’s war in- 
dustries—to destroy his ability and will to re- 
sist. 

Today, SAC’s major role in all-out war 
would be destruction of the enemy’s strate- 
gic air force. At the same time, it would 
make strikes in key areas to help block ad- 
vances of enemy land forces, and then, if 
necessary, it would take on its classic role of 
hitting key enemy centers. 

The new concept is that whichever side 
wins the opening air battle will win the upper 
hand and probably the war. 

At the moment, SAC is ahead of SUSAC 
(Soviet Union Strategic Air Force) in air- 
craft. B-47’s—the backbone of SAC—are 
greatly superior to TU-4’s, a B—29-type 
bomber which has been the major Russian 
strategic bomber. 

This is a big and cheering edge at the mo- 
ment. But the Soviet Union is speeding pro- 
duction of the “Bison,” roughly equal to our 
B-52; the “Badger,” comparable to the B47, 
and the “Bear,” a turboprop (jet turbine 
driving a propeller) bomber of which we 
have none. 

All three Russian bombers are probably in 
operational units in limited numbers and 
General LeMay says the Bear—though not as 
good as the Bison and Badger—‘“is good 
enough to make damaging attacks on this 
country.” 

Men, however, are still more important 
than machines, and the question arises as to 
the relative efficiency of the American and 
Soviet organizations. SAC commanders have 
a definite superiority in combat know-how. 
They have had war experience and the Reds 
started only 10 years ago. 

But SUSAC has a stability of force that 
SAC chiefs envy. No one leaves voluntarily, 
and few want to. Soviet combat pilots and 
technicians live better than almost anyone 
else in Russia. 

Contrast this with the situation in SAC. 
Less than 5 years ago, LeMay had a team 
largely composed of war-tested “pros.” Since 
then his command has greatly expanded and 
its airplanes and their equipment have be- 
come tremendously more complex. 

For the most part, SAC combat crews today 
are experienced and fully qualified to do their 
job. The turnover problem, for the moment, 
is not serious. 

But the experience and skill level among 
SAC maintenance crews is low. Ninety-one 
percent of all SAC enlisted airmen have been 
in the command less than 4 years. In the 
more critical skills needed to maintain SAC 
planes, it takes 2 to 2%4 years to train a re- 
cruit to the point where he is of much use. 
And at the end of their initial 4-year enlist- 
ment, 4 out of 5 such men decline to reen- 
list. 

What has caused this critical situation, in 
the face of congressional action boosting mil- 
itary pay and reenlistment bonuses, will be 
discussed in succeeding stories along with 
some proposed remedies. 





The Bright Side of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an item from the 
column written by Mrs. K. E. Sheimo, 
which is carried in the Lake Preston 
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(S. Dak.) Times, published by Mr. 
Sheimo. Too often, in our deliberations, 
we become so concerned with issues that 
we can see only the dark side of life, 
and it is with the thought of noting the 
good things also in life that I insert the 
item which follows: 

How many times as I look out at the set- 
ting sun, or up at the star-filled sky, or into 
the eyes of my loved ones I feel a pang of 
sympathy for those whose eyes can never 
see these lovely sights. 

Yet there are many people in this world 
who have the gift of sight y>t never lift their 
eyes to see the skies ablaze with light. 
Their eyes are blind to beauty and to the 
wonders of the world around them. 

They plod along in mental darkness see- 
ing only the humdrum, the obvious, the 
commonplace. They never pause to look at 
the beautiful flowers, the trees and the birds, 
the green grass and the blue skies. 

The world is full of beauty, but how much 
of it we miss. We're all a little blind, I'm 
sure. 


Archbishop Beran, of Prague: Roman 
Catholic Primate of Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
many are the heinous and dastardly 
deeds of Communist wherever they are 
in power. No matter how carefully and 
cleverly they try to conceal their nefari- 
ous activities, certain facts betraying 
their methods and machinations against 
humanity seep through the tightest cur- 
tains drawn between the lands of the 
workers’ paradise and the free world. 
The few stray facts that do come through 
are repelling and revolting to the free 
minds of the West. Everywhere in the 
Communist world the people are not only 
regimented, but they are held under con- 
stant surveillance, being constantly spied 
upon by the secret security police. No 
one is free in any sense of the word. 
There is no freedom of movement, no 
freedom of assembly, no freedom of 
speech, no freedom of the press, nor 
freedom of conscience. 

In recent times, freedom of conscience 
has taken an additional significance. 
All religious institutions, Christian 
churches in particular, have championed 
freedom of conscience, and especially in 
central and eastern Europ,e the Roman 
Catholic Church. Nowhere else in recent 
years has the struggle for freedom of 
conscience, freedom for one’s soul, been 
more intense and bitter than in those 
parts of Europe where Communists hold 
the upper hand. 

In Czechoslovakia, the home of Co- 
menius and Masaryk, the struggle has 
been particularly bitter. There the 
Communists have nationalized all 
schools, have expropriated all church 
property, and have tried to silence and 
subdue all church leaders. In this task, 
they found in the leadership of the 
Roman Catholic Church their strongest 
opposition for right and justice. For 
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several years the Communists tried to 
silence and suppress these leaders who 
were deprived of the means whereby 
their views were publicized. They were 
warned against the danger of harboring 
independent views. At the same time, 
they were also under constant threat of 
intimidation and even under threat of 
physical torture. But neither by bully- 
ing nor by blandishment could the Com- 
munists sway or silence the most out- 
spoken critic of the Communist regime 
in Czechoslovakia, Archbishop Josef Be- 
ran, the Archbishop of Prague and the 
Roman Catholic primate of Czechoslo- 
vakia. On March 10, 1951, his ene- 
mies pounced upon him without warning. 
He was placed under arrest by the secret 
police; then he was fined by the author- 
ities and banished from Prague to a place 
still unknown to us in the free world. 


In recalling that sad day, March 10, 
the fifth anniversary of the imprison- 
ment, we can only hope and pray that 
this devoted servant and leader of his 
people, this prince of peace, is still alive. 
We hope that the heroic manner in which 
he has endured the suffering which has 
been so unjustly inflicted upon him will 
serve to inspire free men everywhere to 
resist tyranny and devote themselves as 
resolutely and as unselfishly as he has 
done to the defense of the cause of free- 
dom. 


Lodi Wine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following story of 
an outstanding product in the 11th Con- 
gressional District of California: 

Lodi, in the heart of California’s fabulous 
central valley, for years has been known as 
the home of the glamorous Flame Tokay 
grape and as the scene of the national wine 
show. Immediately surrounding it are 40 
thousand acres of vineyards producing the 
finest table and wine grapes available any- 
wher®t in the world. 

Also in this area are 17 wineries trans- 
forming the fruit of these vineyards into fine 
wines. These wines already are popular 
throughout the markets of our country. 

Today Lodi has a new reason for honorable 
mention. As a result of action by the 
Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service it is now officially 
recognized by this Government as a natural 
winegrowing area. 

As a result vintners whose products con- 
form to requirements of the United States 
Internal Revenue Service announcement now 
may label their bottles “Lodi wine.” 

And as a further result, products of the 
newly designated district henceforth will be 
recognizable throughout the wine markets of 
the Nation and the world by the appellation 
or origin “Lodi” on their labels. 

For generations natural characteristics of 
soil and climate especially adaptable to the 
growing of wine grapes have lead to the 
steady growth of the Lodi district im viti- 
cultural industry importance. 
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More recently winemakers, taking advan. 
tage of the special qualities of the lush 
Palominos, TokKays and other grape Varieties 
grown within a few miles of Lodi, have qe. 
veloped Lodi Sherry and Port wines to the 
point where they rival in color, quality ang 
flavor anything produced in Spain or any- 
where else in the world. I quote from 
statement from John Hoggatt, manager of 
the Lodi District Chamber of Commerce: 

“In fact connoisseurs of wine throughout 
the Nation now admit that some of our 
wineries in the Lodi district are producing 
Sherry that surpasses anything brought 
forth from any other traditional wine cep. 
ter of the world. 

“I am enthusiastic over the far-reachin 
effects that the new Government recognition 
will have on the progress of this San Joaquin 
County community and on the welfare of the 
many hundreds of wine grape growers in this 
soil-rich area. 

“The name Lodi now will appear in stores 
throughout the Nation. It will become 
identified with fine wines. It will be recog. 
nized in wine shows and exhibitions. 


“Gradually, the name ‘Lodi’ will be looked 
for by those seeking to buy the finest in 
sherry and port wines. It will be a name of 
distinction recommended by store clerks, 
maitre d’hotel and food editors throughout 
the country. 

“Because of importance of Lodi's quality 
sherries, I am sure that as the result of the 
new designation, this area soon will be known 
throughout the world as ‘America’s sherry 
land’.” 7 


Already a group of wine growers (400 in 
number) known as the Wine Growers Guild, 
have sent the first shipments of their newly 
labeled wine Lodi Cream Sherry into some of 
our eastern markets. Iam sure that you will 
enjoy the opportunity, those of you who par- 
take of wine, in sampling this new achieve- 
ment of the agricultural production of the 
San Joaquin Valley in California. 

So that there may be no doubt as to what 

comprises the Lodi wine district as recog- 
nized by the Internal Revenue Bureau, the 
people of Lodi have taken steps to build a 
efence around this natural vineyard by ob- 
taining from State, county, and local officials 
and from historical records of wine growers 
in the area the geographical boundaries 
which generally will enclose all of that por- 
tion of San Joaquin County, Calif., whose 
products will be entitled to the new Lodi 
label. F. Gordon Mitchell, farm adviser of 
the University of California agricultural ex- 
tension service, delineates the _ district 
thusly: 

A line starting at Thornton Road and pro- 
ceeding east along Eight Mile Road to Tully 
Road, then north on Tully Road to Harney 
Lane, then east on Harney Lane to the sec- 
tion line between sections 13 and 14, T.3N,, 
R. 8 E., then proceeding along this line to 
Acampo Road, then east on Acampo Road 
and its extension to the Calaveras County 
line, then north along the county line to the 
extension of Liberty Road, then due east 
along Liberty Road and its extension to the 
Lower Sacramento Road, then north along 
Lower Sacramento Road to the Sacramento 
County line, then west along the county line 
to Galt Road, then south on Galt Road to 
Thornton Road, then southerly on Thorn- 
ton Road to the Eight Mile Road. 


Mr. Austin E. Mahoney, agricultural com- 
missioner for San Joaquin County, has sub- 
mitted similar boundaries and a description 
of the district submitted by chairman of the 
San Joaquin County Board of Supervisors, 
Clifford B. Bull, is in similar agreement. Ac- 
cording to requirements of the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division, “A wine shall be en- 
titled to an appellation of origin: (1) At 
least 75 percent of its volume is derived from 
fruit or other agricultural products, both 
grown and fermented, in the place or region 
indicated by such appellation, (2) it has 
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peen fully manufactured and finished within 
such place Or region, and (3) it conforms 
to the requirements of the laws and regula- 
tions of such region governing the consump- 
tion, method of manufacture, and designa- 
tion of wines for home consumption. ; 

Soil maps show this area to be covered with 
a thick layer of Hanford loam ideally suited 
to the production of wine grapes. It is this 
soil, plus other factors of climate and geog- 
raphy, which has helped build the tradi- 
tional fame of Lodi as a wine center. 

History of the Lodi district as a wine area 
reaches almost back as far as that of San 
Joaquin County. Unofficially it is known 
that wine grapes have been grown in this 
area for nearly a hundred years, although 
the first wine vintage was reported approxi- 
mately 75 years ago. 

Today with approximately 40,000 acres in 
the district devoted to the production of 
grades the annual crush is over 150,000 
tons producing more than 14 million gallons 
of fine wines and brandy. 

Because the Lodi wine district lies in the 
1ith Congressional District of California, 
which I represent, I am proud and happy to 
be among the first to designate this area, 
an area located in the heart of the richest 
agricultural land in our country, as America’s 


sherry land. 





Thomas Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, much en- 
thusiasm has been shown at Jefferson 
Day banquets which are usually held at 
about this time each year. Always, 
when I read of the publicity attending 
one of these functions, I cannot help but 
reflect upon how far his followers have 
strayed from the principles for which 
he so strongly stood. 

Jefferson was a great American. He 
is given much of the credit for writing 
the Declaration of Independence and was 
responsible for our Bill of Rights. He 
did much to fashion our American sys- 
tem. Both parties in the Congress would 
do well to heed the admonitions which 
he gave to the country. 

The Fact Finder magazine, edited by 
Harry T. Everingham, in one of its edi- 
tions has compiled a record of many of 
the important admonitions of Thomas 
Jefferson. The Fact Finder lists the fol- 
lowing pronouncements: 

I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared. To pre- 
serve our independence, we must not let our 
leaders load us with perpetual debt. We 
must take our choice between economy and 
liberty, or profusion and servitude. 

If we run into such debts, we must be 
taxed in our meat and drink, in our neces- 
sities and in our comforts, in our labor and 
in our amusements. If we can prevent the 
Government from wasting the labors of the 
people under the pretense of caring for them, 
they will be happy. 

The same prudence which in private life 
would forbid our paying our money for un- 
explained projects, forbids it in the disposi- 
tion of public funds. We are endeavoring to 
reduce the Government to the practice of 
Tigid economy, to avoid burdening the people 
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and arming the magistrate with a patronage 
of money which might be used to corrupt 
the principles of our Government. 


About national debt, he said: 

I am for a government rigorously frugal 
and simple, applying all the possible savings 
of the public revenue to the discharge of the 
national debt; and not for a multiplication 
of officers and salaries merely to make parti- 
sans, and for increasing, by every device, the 
public debt, on the principle of its being a 
public blessing (1799). 

We consider ourselves unauthorized to sad- 
dle posterity with our debts (1813). 


Of foreign affairs, Jefferson said: 

Let our affairs be disentangled from those 
of all other nations, except as to commerce, 
which the merchants will manage the better 
the more they are left free to manage for 
themselves (1800). 

I have ever deemed it fundamental for the 
United States never to take active part in the 
quarrels of Europe. Their political interests 
are entirely distinct from ours. * * * They 
are nations of eternal war (1823). 

Our first and fundamental maxim should 
be, never to entangle ourselves in the broils 
of Europe (1823). 


The Government planners of today 
would not be very popular with Thomas 
Jefferson. About this matter he said: 

I think we have more machinery of govern- 
ment than is necessary, too many parasites 
living on the labor of the industries (1824). 

The freedom and happiness of man * * * 
are the sole objects of all legitimate govern- 
ment (1810). 


Thomas Jefferson lived in a different 
age. Not all that he stood for would be 
appropriate today. But this question we 
should ponder over. Have we not strayed 
to far from the preachings of this great 
American? 





An Editor’s Thoughts in a Campaign Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, as this is 
a presidential election year, I think the 
following editorial is worthy of consid- 
eration. The editorial is written by Mr. 
Aubrey Sherwood, editor and publisher 
of the De Smet (S. Dak.) News. Mr. 
Sherwood has been a publisher for many 
years and his thoughts and opinions are 
highly respected throughout our State. 
The editorial follows: 

The press, a great service in information 
for the public, in the mistakes it makes of- 
ten gives misinformation, at times does an 
individual or a group an injustice or at least 
embarrasses some. There have been in- 
stances of late: A poorly chosen heading in 
Life magazine overdramatized what Secre- 
tary of States Dulles had written about 
brinks of war to which efforts at world peace 
had brought our Nation; failure to use a 
comma where in delivery of a speech a pause 
had served a purpose brought charges that 
Vice President Nixon was terming Justice 
Warren “a Republican supreme court Jjus- 
tice’ when in fact he had said “a Repub- 
lican, supreme court justice.” Closer home, 


and more humorous than serious, the Ar- 
gus-Leader had a heading “Hurley Dopes to 
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Win” when the copy read “doped,” a typo- 
graphical error. 

All of which reminds the editor of advice 
he heard given years ago by the late Charles 
W. Pugsley, then president of State college. 
Addressed to a group of high school journal- 
ists, it was worthy of the attention of every 
editor. “When the paper is out,” he said, 
“sit down and read it carefully. You will 
find errors—in reporting and typographical. 
Some of them you can correct in a later is- 
sue, but you should recognize that the cor- 
rection itself is a monument to the error.” 
It might be added that it is general news- 
paper policy not to correct mistakes when 
this will serve no good purpose—thus avyoid- 
ing too many “monuments.” ~ 

Without question many of the mistakes 
made in reporting, in newspapers and maga- 
zines, come from over-doing either the effort 
to make a good “story” or the dressing given 
it. Publications are not different from other 
institutions in a weakness for self-promo- 
tion in the guise of public service. It takes 
mature years, at times, to appreciate the 
merit of the old phrase “who best can serve.” 

It is no defense of mistakes in print, of 
course, but for the public at large—editors 
and reporters included—there are the much 
more frequent mistakes of verbal report and 
comment. These too, though apology may 
be given, stand as monuments to the indis- 
cretion—the thoughtlessness, the malicious- 
ness. 

With a political campaign under way it 
might be added here that there are those 
who are taking advantage of it to advance 
individual or group causes in the name of 
political claims and charges. They too are 
doing the public a great disservice, and erect- 
ing monuments to themselves and the groups 
for which they are spokesmen. The defense 
might be made “that is politics’ but there is 
no more excuse for this in politics than in 
anything else—in fact it may be said there is 
less excuse when the Government of our Na- 
tion is at stake. 





Joe Martin: 31 Years 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable JOSEPH W. MAR- 
TIN, Jr., of Massachusetts, is celebrating 
the completion of 31 consecutive years in 
the House of Representatives. There is 
no need to recount here his outstanding 
record of accomplishment over the 
years. 

All of us—his colleagues—are familiar 
with the distinguished service he has 
rendered to the people of his district 
and to the Nation. The voters of the 
14th Massachusetts Congressional Dis- 
trict certainly recognize that they have 
an outstanding man as their Repre- 
sentative in Washington. Not many of 
us stay in the good graces of our home 
folks for as long as JOE has. 

The American people regard Jor MAR- 
TIN as one of their most illustrious 
statesmen. He has devoted most of his 
adult life to the work of this House, and 
has been instrumental in enabling us to 
discharge our responsibilities as Mem- 
bers with the maximum of efficiency. It 
is well known that our President, Dwight 
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D. Eisenhower, considers Jo—E MARTIN to 
be one of the most able and astute men 
with whom he has come in contact in the 
field of public affairs. All of us will echo 
that sentiment. 

No higher tribute can we pay to a man 
than that he contributes mightily to the 
betterment of his country, and at the 
same time maintains the esteem in 
which he is held by his colleagues, and 
many friends and acquaintances. May 
JOE MARTIN continue to be with us for 
many years to come. 


SS ——— 


The Sound of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in mid-February 1956 there was 
held at the Pentagon a conference of 
the mayors of the 350 leading cities of 
the United States. Naturally, one of 
the themes stressed during this confer- 
ence was the relationship that must ex- 
ist between personnel*dOn Armed Forces 
bases and the citizens of adjacent com- 
munities. Too often civilian commu- 
nities lack complete understanding of 
the problems facing the services and 
misunderstanding can lessen the effec- 
tiveness of the way in which the armed 
services carry out their mission. 

One of the best of the addresses made 
before this conference of mayors was 
made by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief 
of Staff, United States Air Force. In 
direct but courteous fashion, General 
Twining explained to the mayors that 
operations on Air Force bases which may 
cause discomfort and annoyance to the 
communities are essential to the defense 
of America. 

When jet fighters and jet bombers operate 
overhead— 


He said— 
it is not the Air Force that is doing this— 
it is the Nation. 

The Air Force is making every reason- 
able effort to control the noise made by 
jet aircraft to meet the problem of base 
operations close to growing communi- 
ties and in other ways to control the in- 
conveniences that building military de- 
fense creates. Surely, after General 
Twining’s presentation of the problems 
and the solutions being worked out, the 
mayors will be in a better position to 
explain to the citizens of their commu- 
nities the necessity of what is being done. 
As General Twining said: 

Noise is just something we are going to 
have to live with. The American people will 
eventually understand this. We must do all 
we can to speed this understanding. 


The noise of jet operations is, indeed, 
something we are going to have to live 
with and we can learn to live with it as 
we have learned to live with steam en- 
gines, automobiles, radio and television. 
We live with these things gratefully be- 
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cause they contribute to our comfort. 
We will live with the sound of jet en- 
gines because the sound of jets is the 
sound of freedom. To quote General 
Twining again: 

The echoes of Communist H-bomb tests 
obliterate the noise that comes from our 
building a defense against them. 


The sound of our jets is a sweeter 
sound than the echo that necessitates 
the building of a strong all-jet Air Force 
and the development of ballistic missiles. 

We know now that the Soviets not only 
have a strong Air Force, including bomb- 
ers, that may be able to reach our cities. 
They are building missiles that will cer- 
tainly be able to reach our cities and that 
will make our defense problem even 
greater than it is today, great though it 
is now. 

Because of this, air defense is one of 
the Air Force’s primary missions. Air 
defense includes the radar installations 
to detect the approach of hostile bomb- 
ers. It includes the all-weather inter- 
ceptors of the Air Defense Command 
which would take off to engage them. 
But air defense would be worthless with- 
out men and bases, and this is where 
civic leaders can be of positive help in 
improving the security of our country. 
By helping to further public undérstand- 
ing of airpower and the job it must do, 
civic leaders can make the job of fur- 
nishing protection to their communities 
much easier for all concerned and speci- 
fically for the Air Force. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a 
contribution to this most important job 
by inserting General Twining’s address 
to the mayors in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Community 
support has a definitely beneficial influ- 
ence on the way our airmen do their 
jobs. National support means even more 
to them. Anything that contributes to 
community support and national under- 
standing of airpower and our Air Force 
is a contribution to our national defense. 
General Twining’s address to the mayors 
is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF 
oF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, BEFORE 
THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 16, 1956 
In the military services, we consider it our 

duty to keep community leaders informed 

on the state of our defenses. I am especi- 
ally happy to have the opportunity to taik 
to this gathering of mayors. 

In these days of no war, but no certain 
peace, the whole Nation carries a great 
burden. Helping to bear this burden is a 
responsibility of every citizen of the United 
States, but it rests on the Nation. 

When the draft requires a part of the life- 
time of our men, it is not the Army that is 
doing this—it is the Nation. 

When jet fighters and jet bombers operate 
over your head, it is not the Air Force that 
is doing this—it is the Nation. 

All these are actions vital to the Nation’s 
needs. 

There must be a close and workable rela- 
tionship between the Air Force communi- 
ties and the civilian communities you ad- 
minister. It is, therefore, our mutual re- 
sponsibility to tackle problems that tend to 
loosen these mutual ties. 

In recent months one of the most trouble- 
some problems for us both has been aircraft 
noise. In order that we can both seek ways 
to diminish this problem, I want to give you 
some facts about noise, explain what we are 
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doing about it. I want also to discuss the 
limitations to a complete solution. 

All of the concern about aircraft noise hag 
generated from a relatively small number of 
complaints. Do you realize that of 6,000 air. 
ports in the United States, only about 250 
or about 4 percent, are Air Force bases? If 
we add the airfields of the other Services, we 
can say that 5 percent or 6 percent of all oy 
airfields are military bases. Many of these 
bases do not have jet operations, and Only a 
handful support supersonic operation. 

Aircraft engines continue to become more 
powerful, and therefore louder. Long ago 
we foresaw this problem. We initiated noise 
studies, and noise-abatement programs, 

Theoretically, we could move Air Force 
bases away from cities. Actually, we are try. 
ing to do this, but it will never be a com. 
plete remedy. We cannot even get enough 
base money to properly prepare existing bases 
to accommodate our modern, high-perform. 
ance aircraft. You can imagine how much 
it would cost to build all new bases away from 
population centers. 

In many cases, this would do very little 
good. Wherever we plunk down a multi- 
million dollar air base with a several million 
dollar payroll, local construction and service 
contracts, and local civilian employment, we 
are soon surrounded by a rapidly growing 
community. An air base is a big business. It 
makes the nearby cities bigger and it auto- 
matically generates communities where none 
existed before. 

Even if it were possible to build isolated 
bases and keep them isolated there would 
have to be two big exceptions. 

Part of our air defense is necessarily based 
to protect centers of industry and popula- 
tion. To provide maximum range, 360-de- 
gree protection to such an area, the inter- 
ceptors must be based close by. Any other 
policy would be like putting the city fire 
department out in the country. 

The second exception is our Reserve and 
National Guard bases. 

We could not expect effective Reserve par- 
ticipation if our reservists had to use most 
of their limited time going to and from their 
bases. The major proportion of our reserv- 
ists and Air National Guardsmen live in or 
near populous areas and in an emergency 
they must get on the job immediately. 

I might add that we are giving these Re- 
serve components first-line equipment. We 
want them to have first-line equipment, be- 
cause they would be of little use if they did 
not have it. But as we give these units 
first-line equipment, the noise of their opera- 
tion gets louder. 

Nevertheless, let me assure you that insofar 
as it is financially possible and tactically 
sound, we will continue to try to get ou 
bases away from population centers. 

There are other measures we can and are 
taking which offer better immediate and local 
help. Here are some of them. 

Certain technical developments are now 
underway. For ground runups there have 
been developed a whole gamut of devices to 
reduce the sound of engines running on the 
ground. 

Our Research and Development Command 
and our aircraft industries are spending lots 
of time and money to develop silencers or 
mufflers for jet engines. Unfortunately, 
many of the gadget developed so far, degrade 
performance. These are unacceptable since 
our margin of security depends on ever- 
increasing performance of combat aircraft. 

In flight, we have adopted time-consum- 
ing, fuel-wasting, and tactically inefficient 
traffic patterns both for takeoffs and land- 
ings. 

We think it is our duty to explain the 
reason for noise and to keep the people in- 
formed of what we are doing about it. 

Our commanders, for instance, have a pro- 
gram that we call preconditioning commu- 
nities. Before a combat wing moves into & 
new area, we explain to the local people what 
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to expect and why our air operations are 


necessary. wats 
The way these communities have reacted 


and accepted the minor inconveniences of 
petter defense is a tribute to the under- 
standing of the American people. 

Aircraft noise is becoming widespread. 
Military and civil aviation will work together 
to do everything possible consistent with 
security and progress, 

The big job is to get our Nation to recog- 

nize this as @ largely unavoidable conse- 
quence of progress. Every technological ad- 
vance has had undesirable side effects—and 
opponents of those side effects always try to 
stop our progress. Their efforts to halt prog- 
ress always succeed in slowing it down, but 
they have never succeeded in stopping prog- 
ress. 
Noise 1s just something we are going to 
have to live with. The American people will 
eventually understand this. We must do all 
we can to speed this understanding. 

I just wish our jet noise were our only 
problem. To me the echoes of Communist 
H-bomb tests obliterate the noise that comes 
from our building a defense against them. 

This does more than anything eise to put 

our noise problem into proper perspective. 
Even if progress in our modes of travel were 
not inevitable, the noise irritation of jet en- 
gines is a minor price to pay for security. 
' There is still in the world a potential 
enemy who resents the freedom in which 
we live. The Communists are still unwaver- 
ing in their quest for world domination. 
The strength of the United States stands in 
their way. American airpower has served 
to discourage Communist aggression. 

To achieve their ambitions, the Soviets 
are building a powerful war machine—the 
largest in the world. Even more important 
than size is the fact that the Soviets are 
equipping this force with modern, high qual- 
ity weapons. 

We are concerned primarily with the So- 
viet Air Force because that is the only di- 
rect threat to our people, our churches, our 
schools, and our cities. 

The Reds now have the means to hit 
these targets. For example, they are now 
building a long-range jet bomber. It com- 
pares with the best we have in the United 
States. 

That bomber cannot reach all our cities 
because it does not have the ability to fly 
far enough. However, the Soviets are now 
building a turboprop bomber that can fly a 
long way. It is called the Bear—a very apt 
name, I think. 

For several years the Reds have had smal- 
ler bombers that could easily reach targets 
in Europe, Africa, or Asia. Obviously they 
built these new and bigger bombers for only 
one reason—to be able to hit us here on this 
continent. 

While they have been building these big 
bombers, they have also been building up 
their stockpile of nuclear weapons. Re- 
cently as you have read, they exploded a 
thermonuclear bomb with the power of mil- 
lions of tons of TNT. It is inconceivable 
to most of us even to imagine a million 
pounds of explosive, to say nothing of 1 
Million tons. 

A third area of Soviet effort to build up 
striking power has been in the field of mis- 
siles, We know they are working hard on 
these, and when they get them perfected our 
defensive problem will become much greater. 

Our defense problem is great enough now. 
We know from our own experience that a 
determined bomber attack has never been 
completely stopped, and you can be certain 
that if the Soviets ever decide to gamble 
everything on an attack, it will be a deter- 
mined effort. 

Air defense is then, logically enough, one 
Of the Air Force's primary missions. 

To detect the approach of hostile bomb- 
ers, we will have several lines of radar 
Stretched across the Possible approach routes. 
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If an attacking force were detected at the 
northern radar line, at the top of Canada, 
we would have only 5 to 7 hours warning. 
If Ke slipped through to the warning line 
at the northern border of the United States, 
our warning time could be 31, hours or 
much less 

This does not give us much time to act. 

If this warning were ever received two 
things would happen. First, the interceptors 
of the Air Defense Command would be di- 
rected to take off to engage the enemy 
bombers. 

We now have interceptors that can per- 
form this mission during any conditions of 
weather or darkness. 

I think you would be interested in seeing 
our best interceptors. 

The fastest one we now have in service 
is the F-86D. It is an ail-weather version 
of the famous destroyer of Communist Migs. 
Coming into our air defense is a new inter- 
ceptor, the F-102. This is a supersonic, 
hard-hitting interceptor and it will add 
much to our defenses. 

At the same time our interceptors are out 
to stop the enemy attack, our bombers will 
be on their way. They will be hitting enemy 
airbases and concentrations of airplanes. 
This would really be our best defense be- 
cause it would prevent him from launching 
new attacks at us. 

Here are the principal United States Air 
Force airplanes that would be involved in 
this counterattack. 

There is the B-47. It is our medium jet 
bomber. It does not fly as far as the heavy 
jet bomber. However, by using our bases 
overseas, or by using aerial refueling, this 
bomber can strike anywhere. 

Our largest bomber is the B-36. It was 
our first intercontinental bomber and it is 
still a good one. The B-36 may go down 
in history as an outstanding example of 
a@ powerful weapon that did its job without 
ever fighting. I believe that more than any 
other one factor, the B-36 has kept our po- 
tential enemies from attacking us. We are 
all grateful for the part this airplane has 
had in guarding the peace. 

To replace the B-36, we are now getting 
the B-52. This is the first intercontinental 
jet bomber, and it is proving to be a fine 
airplane. We all hope that it will continue 
to keep aggressors at a respectful distance. 

I have shown you a few pictures of the 
airplanes now in your United States Air 
Force. These are the weapons that allow 
us to perform the Air Force mission. They 
are the latest products of the finest tech- 
nology in America. 

Fine as this equipment is, it all would be 
worthless without the other two components 
of airpower—men and bases. 

Here is where you civic leaders can be of 
positive help in improving the security of 
our country. By helping to further public 
understanding of airpower and the job it 
must do, you can make your job of furnish- 
ing protection to your communities much 
easier. By accepting your local base as part 
of your community, you can help give our 
men a feeling that they belong to vour com- 
munity. As you know, many of our officers 
and airmen become dissatisfied with a career 
of military service. 

The inability to retain our trained. expe- 
rienced people could cut deeply into our 
effectiveness. I am convinced that one rea- 
son for this dissatisfaction is that often our 
men feel as if they are outsiders in their 
community, and that the job they are doing 
is unappreciated. 

Too often, community reaction to our 
air operations is not gratitude for the pro- 
tection we provide, but visible annoyance 
over real or imagined irritations and 
hazards. 

Fortunately, you men and others in your 
position already realize these’ things. 
Throughout the land, our community rela- 
tions are improving at most bases. in 
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some communities, the relationship is un- 
believably good. You will be interested 
to know that the bases which are best 
accepted and supported by the local civilians 
are generally those bases best performing 
their missions. To me this means that com- 
munity support has a definitely beneficial 
influence on the way our airmen do their 
jobs. Thus anything you can do to in- 
crease Community support of any military 
base will be a valuable contribution to our 
national defense. 

Again, let me tell you how much I have 
enjoyed this chance to get together with 
you. 





Labor, AFL-CIO, Boosting Education by 
Scholarships Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present a 
letter received by me as one of the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from my native 
State of California from the California 
State Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO, 
concerning their scholarship award pro- 
gram. 

It should be noted that this is the sixth 
annual scholarship award program, and 
I know you will join with me in com- 
mending this group of American citizens 
for continuing to carry forward this pro- 
gram designed to assist students in cb- 
taining their higher education. 

CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION 
or LaBor, AFL, 
San Francisco, Marck 6, 1956. 
To California Senators and Congressmen. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find folder announcing 
the California State Federation of Labor's 
sixth annual scholarship program. As you 
will note, the Federation is offering three $500 
scholarships to senior high school students 
in California and Hawail. 

This contest is a permanent part of the 
State federation’s educational program. Fur- 
ther, the contest is indicative of the historic 
interest shown by the American Federation 
of Labor in advancing the cause of educa- 
tion in this Nation. 

Here in California we have long fought 
for the building of an ever greater school 
system and for proper recognition of the 
talents and services of the teaching per- 
sonnel. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. HAGGERTY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
SixtH ANNUAT CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION 
oF LasporR, AFL-CIO SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 
THREE $500 SCHOLARSHIPS 

Three college-scholarship awards of $500 
each are being offered to senior high-school 
students in California and Hawaii who will 
be attending college or university during the 
coming academic year. The awards are being 
made available by the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor in an effort to assist Oout- 
standing students in obtaining a higher edu- 
cation and to promote a better understand- 
ing of the American labor movement. 

BASIS OF THE AWARD 

1. Senior high-school students from pub- 

lic, private, or parochial schools who we 
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planning to attend a college or university 
anywhere in the United States or Hawaii are 
eligible to compete in the examination. No 
distinctions will be made as to sex, color, 
or creed. The award may be used to assist 
the student in any field of knowledge, and 
is not limited to those interested in labor 
alone. 

2. An award will be made to each of three 
candidates on the basis of the candidate’s 
score in the special examination and his 
4-year high-school academic record. A check 
for $500 will be deposited in the student’s 
name at the college he has chosen. 

3. A 2-hour examination will be held on 
Friday, May 18, 1956, in each high school 
where applicants have filed. The federation 
must receive from the principal of the high 
school, not later than April 14, 1956, the 
epplications of students who will be par- 
ticipating. The federation will then mail 
out the specified number of examination 
questions. 
papers will be returned to the federation 
office for grading by competent personnel 
selected by the committee of judges. 

he school records and examination pa- 
pers of the 50 highest students will be ex- 
amined personally by the committee of 
judges which will make the final selection. 

4. The aim of the examination is to eval- 
uate the student’s knowledge and under- 
standing of labor and industrial problems 
and his ability to present his information. 
The student should show his factual Kknowl- 
edge and comprehension of past and present 
social and economic conditions affecting 
labor and management. 

TEST TOPICS AND SAMPLE STUDY QUESTIONS 

I. Why labor is important to everyone 


1. Why will unions and union-manage- 
ment relations be important to you no 
matter what walks of life you enter? 

2. How many wage earners are there in 
this country? About how many of them are 
in unions? Which are the major industries 
of our economy? In how many of these in- 
dustries are most of the wage earners mem- 
bers of unions? 

II. The beginnings of unionism: 1800-1886 

1. In the early 1800's, what changes in the 
methods of doing business led workingmen 
to act together for the purpose of attaining 
higher wages and shorter hours? 

2. How was unionism affected by the in- 
dustrial revolution that took place in the 
United States’from about 1860 to 1900? 

III. Unions take root, gain acceptance, and 
federate: 1886-1932 

1. In what significant way did the struc- 
ture of the American Federation of Labor 
Giffer from the large national labor organiza- 
tion that preceded it? 

2. In what industries and 
were unions important during this period? 
IV. The 


occupations 


movement becomes a major 
1932-1955 

1. What principal causes were responsible 
for the unprecedented growth of unions in 
this period? In what industries did much of 
this growth occur? 

general, what was the impact of 
World War II on American unions? 

V. Unions: How they are organized and how 


they operate 


labor 


national force: 


) In 


how do unions govern them- 
are 


internal 


general 
selves, how do they make decisi 
they financed, and what are their 
activities? 

2. What are the principal differences which 
distinguish the craft type of unions from 
the al type of unions? Are all AFL 
unions of the craft type? 

VI. Scope of collective bargaining 

1. What are some of the subject matters 
of collective bargaining besides wages and 
hours? Why are such issues as medical ca 


1. In 


how 


inaustri 


re, 


Following the examination, the. 
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pensions, guaranteed employment, etc., be- 
coming more and more important in collec- 
tive bargaining? 

2. Explain how many of the issues of col- 
lective bargaining are affected by Govern- 
ment action and therefore necessitate politi- 
cal activity on the part of labor. 


VII. Labor and political action 


1. What has been the historical position 
of the American Federation of Labor regard- 
ing the formation of a labor party? 

2. How does the present American Federa- 
tion of Labor attitude toward political ac- 
tion compare with the position of Samuel 
Gompers on the subject? 

VIII. What workers want through unions 
and collective bargaining: Protective rules 
and good employment conditions 
1. Explain why it can be said that many 

union agreement provisions are designed to 

give workers job security. What kind of 
threats to their security do workers face in 
industry today? 

2. Why is the grievance procedure in a 
plant important both to the union and to 
the worker? Is it important to the employer 
also? 

IX. Unions and Government 

1. Which Government agencies have as 
their functions the handling of matters of 
public policy involving industrial relations? 
What are these functions and how are they 
important to unions? To employers? To 
unorganized employees? 

2. Over the last 50 years has Government 
become less and less, or more and more in- 
volved in union management relations? 
Why? Name and identify at least four Fed- 
eral laws which demonstrate this trend. 

SUGGESTED READINGS 
Books 

Daugherty, Carroll R., Labor Problems in 
American Industry, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
ifth edition, 1941, 1,008 pages. 

Dulles, Foster Rhea, Labor in America, 
Crowell, 1949, 402 pages. 

Gompers, Samuzcl, Seventy Years of Life 
and Labor, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925, 1,186 
pages. 

Hardman and Neufeld, The House of Labor, 
Prentice-Hall, 1951, 555 pages. 

Peterson, Florence, American Labor Unions, 
Harper, revised edition, 1952, 270 pages. 

Taylor, Paul, Sailors Union of the Pacific, 
Ronald Press, 1923, 188 pages. 

Pampillets 

United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Brief History of the American Labor Move- 
ment, 1950, 66 pages. 

United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
American Labor and the American Spirit, 
1954, 66 pages., Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
630 Sansome Street, room 802, San Fran- 
cisco 11, Calif. 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, Pioneers of La- 
bor, 2800 Sheridan Road, Chicago 14, IIl., 
1949, 55 pages. 

National Planning Association, Fundamen- 

ils of Labor Peace; A Final Report, Case 

Study No. 14, Washington, D. C., 1953, 120 

yages 

Meany, George, The A. F. of L. Case for a 
bor Law, AFL Building, Washington 
1953, 56 pages. 


Just Le 
Dae: So 
cholarship committee of judges: 


: Fred- 
erick A. Breier, assistant professor of eco- 
nics, University of San Francisco, San 
‘rancisco; Vaughn D. Seidel, Alameda County 
superintendent of schools, Oakland; George 
H. Hildebrand, acting director, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

Education committee, California State Fed- 
eration of Labor: Max J. Osslo, chairman, 
San Diego; Robert S. Ash, Oakland; Jchn T. 
Gardner, Los Angeles; Albin J. Gruhn, Eure- 
ka; Paul L. Reeves, Fresno; Thomas A. Small, 
San Mateo. 
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Eisenhower Policy Threatens To Tragi. 
cally Cripple the Offensive and Deter. 
rent Power of the Strategic Aip 
Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Coy. 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD for Thursday, March 
8, carries an impressive analysis by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop of testimony 
given by Air Force Secretary Donald 
Quarles and Air Force Chief of Staf 
General Nathan Twining before execy- 
tive sessions of both congressional] 
Armed Services Committees In that 
analysis of information officially given, 
the Alsops emphasized that our current 
output of B-52 bombers is only four per 
month in contrast with the Soviet out. 
put of the comparable Bison bomber 
which is almost. certainly three times as 
large. Secretary Quarles and General 
Twining admitted that we would not 
reach our planned peak output of 17 
B-52’s per month for at least another 
year and a half. The Soviets, however, 
are working toward a peak output of 
25 Bisons per month and will reach their 
high peak considerably sooner than we 
shall reach our much lower peak. 

Since the B-52 bomber is the long- 
range bomber on which our Air Force 
as presently constituted depends, réplac- 
ing the B-36 of the postwar era as the 
B-36 had replaced the B-29 superfortress 
of World War II, this slowed down pro- 
duction of B—52’s is a cause for real 
alarm. It is hard to. comprehend that 
Secretary Quarles could be honestly sat- 
isfied with the situation and yet satis- 
faction was the impression he created in 
his testimony. One cannot help feeling 
that General Twining was more honest 
when he qualified his approval of the 
proposed fiscal year 1957 budget by say- 
ing that we still retain greater air-atomic 
power than the Soviet Union “as of now.” 

In the New York Herald Tribune of 
Friday, March 9, the Alsop brothers pur- 
sue their analysis of the proposed fiscal 
year 1957 budget with special attention 
to the B-52 problem. They point out 
that Gen. Curtis LeMay, the brilliant 
commander of our Strategic Air Com- 
mand, is outspokenly dissatisfied with 
the situation; and LeMay, who has com- 
manded the Strategic Air Command 
from its inception and has accordingly 
been responsible for immediate retalia- 
tion in the event of aggression, is a man 
with firsthand knowledge of the prob- 
lem whose opinion deserves the most 
profound respect. He is, in a sense, an 
outstanding ‘“survival-firster’”—to use 
the Alsops’ phrase—rather than a “bal- 
ance-the-budget-firster.” 

As of now most of General LeMay’s 
striking force is composed of B-417's 
which are hopelessly dependent on over- 
seas bases. Politically, those bases are 
becoming less and less reliable because 
of the general weakening of the Western 
Alliance. Strategically those bases are 
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oming more and more vulnerable be- 


cause of the Russian development of new 
pallistic missiles capable of obliterating 
those bases. ; 

As overseas bases lose their impor- 
tance, the striking power of the B-47 
groups is proportionately reduced. If we 
do not have the striking power which 
B-52 groups could give us at a time when 
the overseas bases are permanently lost 
to us, the offensive and deterrent power 
of the Strategic Air Command will be 
tragically crippled. By that time, as the 
Alsops say, “The Soviets will have a large, 
wholly contained force of long-range jet 
pombers with no crippling dependencies 
of any kind and plenty of power to de- 
stroy this country.” 

General LeMay wants to replace his 
medium range B-47’s with long-range 
B-52’s in order to maintain the Stratgic 
Air Command’s striking power during the 
present interim period before the inter- 
continental ballistic missile wili again 
change the balance of power. Again to 


quote the Alsops: 

In these circumstances the sublime satis- 
faction of Secretary Quarles (with the exist- 
ing B-52 program) is a trifle hard to com- 
prehend. 


Mr. Speaker, with the consent of my 
colleagues, I shall insert the following 
column by Joseph and Stewart Alsop in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

MatTTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
THE B-52 PROBLEM 


Both the magnitude and the urgency of 
the American defense problem are pretty 
well summed up in what may be called the 
B-52 problem, which is due to cause wide- 
spread and embittered public debate in the 
months immediately ahead. 

Secretary of the Air Force Donald Quarles 
has now told both the Senate and House 
Armed Services Committees that he is per- 
fectly satisfied with the existing B-—52 pro- 
gram. This means that Secretary Quarles 
is satisfied with a current monthly output 
of only four of these long-range jet bombers 
which have become the essential instru- 
ments of strategic airpower, although the 
Soviet output of their comparable Bison 
bombers is already three times higher than 
American B-52 output. 

One man who is conspicuously dissatisfied, 
however, is the brilliant commander of the 
United States Strategic Air Command, Gen. 
Curtis LeMay. It must have taken some 
courage for General LeMay to tackle the B-52 
Problem again this year. In 1952 he was 
tentatively slated to become Chief of Air 
Staff. He was actually brought into the 
Pentagon on a sort of trial basis. But his 
insistent demand for an expanded B-52 pro- 
gram got him into a hot row with the then 
Secretaries of Defense and the Air Force, 
Robert A. Lovett and Thomas Finletter. So 
LeMay missed the top job in 1952, and was 
returned to SAC command. 

Yet courage is one quality that General 
LeMay has never lacked. In the budget- 
making period this year, he rather stormily 
derfanded an emergency effort to step up 
B-52 output to the level of 40 to 50 planes 
& Month, and to raise the production goal 
far enough to provide SAC with no less than 
1,900 B-52’s, 

LeMay was turned down flat by the bal- 
ance-the-budget-firsters. But at present the 
Air Staff is all but unanimous that he ought 
not to have been turned down. And the 
wise and moderate chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, RICHARD RUSSELL, 
of Georgia, is now demanding an increase 
of $1.5 billion in this year’s Air Force appro- 
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priations, mainly to provide LeMay with 
more B-52’s. 

The B-52 program LeMay wants will cost 
a pretty penny. 

The bill for each of these great planes is 
$8 million; and the kind of increase in B—-52 
strength that LeMay wants would require 
tremendous concurrent increases in SAC’s 
tanker fleet and airbase system on this con- 
tinent. But if you are a survival-firster 
instead of a balance-the-budget-firster, Gen- 
eral LeMay’s arguments appear to be abso- 
lutely unanswerable. 

In brief, LeMay’s Strategic Air Command 
now comprises 11 truly long-range groups, 
whose obsolete B-36’s are now being very 
gradually replaced with B—52’s, plus 28 me- 
dium-range groups equipped with B-47’s. 
Numerically, the present ratio is 330 inter- 
continental bombers to 1,420 medium-range 
bombers, for there are more planes in the 
B-47 groups than in the long-range groups. 

The B-47 groups are planned to operate 
from this hemisphere. All are to partici- 
pate in the first strike, and General LeMay 
insists that SAC cannot do its assigned job 
with a total striking power of less than 
1,850 bombers. 

But most of General LeMay’s force, being 
medium range, is hopelessly dependent on 
the overseas bases. Loss of those bases 
would cut his B47 striking power almost 
exactly as much as the destruction of four- 
fifths of his B-47’s on the ground before 
the war even started. Without the overseas 
bases, therefore, SAC could not possibly do its 
assigned job. General LeMay might wound, 
but he could not kill the enemy. 

This dependence of SAC on overseas bases 
is now being rendered acutely perilous in two 
different ways. Politically the bases are 
becoming less and less reliable, because of 
the general weakening of the Western Alli- 
ance. Strategically, the bases are becoming 
more and more vulnerable. The prime pur- 
poses of the Soviets’ new ballistic missile of 
1,500 miles range are to intimidate the Amer- 
ican allies who control LeMay’s overseas 
bases; or if need be, to destroy those bases 
in one vast, widespread, simultaneous missile 
strike. 

In 2 years’ time or a little more, therefore, 
these already doubtful foreign bases, on 
which SAC is so dependent, will quite cer- 
tainly become utterly undependable. At 
that time, General LeMay’s power to kill 
may be lost any morning. He may be left 
any morning, with only enough power to 
wound. By that time the Soviets will also 
have a large, wholly self-contained force of 
long-range jet bombers, with no crippling 
dependencies of any kind, and plenty of 
power to destroy this country. 

What lies ahead, in sum, is a preiod when 
General LeMay can only be sure of wounding 
the enemy, while his Soviet opposite number 
can be sure of destroying the United States. 
General LeMay wants to replace his medium- 
range B-47’s with long-range B-—52’s in order 
to maintain his power to kill during this 
interim period before the intercontinental 
ballistic missile will again change the power 
balance. In these circumstances the sublime 
satisfaction of Secretary Quarles is a trifle 
hard to comprehend. 





Adequate Highways for Everyone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 
Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


place in the ReEcorp an editorial appear- 
ing in a recent issue of the Wilmot (S. 
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Dak.) Enterprise, weekly newspaper 
edited and published by J. V. Brenner. 
The editoriral concerns. highway legisla- 
tion which is of concern at the present 
time. The editorial follows: 

THE GREATEST NEED 


This session of Congress will pass high- 
way legislation that will set the course of 
America’s development for the next 100 
years. It may demphasize the rural areas in 
favor of the big metropolitan centers. It 
may doom more thousands of us to die on 
outmoded country roads. 

And yet, all the clamor seems to be for 
superhighways to connect our big cities. 

Unless a fair proportion of the funds for 
roads goes into improving our existing high- 
ways—the farm-to-market, town-to-city, 
home-to-work roads—they will become more 
and more inadequate. These roads we de- 
pend on so much—roads that were built 
before 1955, when few cars even ventured 
onto them at night—are in use by everyone— 
52 weeks of the year, not just occasionally— 
night as well as day. It will cost compara- 
tively little to modernize them. For ex- 
ample, adequate signing—reflectrized signs 
for 24-hour visibility—will make existing 
roads safer at a fraction of the cost of high- 
way construction. Widening a network of 
roads and bridges, and improving existing 
roads at other dangerous points, costs much 
less than construction of a mile or two of 
superhighway. Yet, by doing these things, 
we can save the most lives and meet the 
greatest needs. 

Unless we give equal priority to these ex- 
isting roads—before spending billions for 
the super roads between the big cities— 
the countryside will lose the future. 

Congressmen from nonmetropolitan areas 
must be sure the existing roads get their 
share of the new highway funds. 








The Cargo Preference Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
current debate on the farm bill, and 
specifically with regard to the attempted 
repeal of the 50-50 provisions relating to 
the merchant marine, has evoked com- 
ment in the press throughout the Na- 
tion. A particularly convincing state- 
ment has appeared in the columns of 
the Cotton Trade Journal, of Memphis, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
reprinted in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the news 
article was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

[From the Cotton Trade Journal of February 
24, 1956] 
THE CaRGO PREFERENCE ACT 

We had hoped that the Butler-Tollefson 
Cargo Preference Act would not be sericusly 
challenged as long as the United States owns 
huge supplies of surplus agricultural com- 
modities it is disposing of abroad at terms 
more favorable to the foreign purchaser or 
beneficitry than are available to the Ameri- 
can consumer. 

We are disappointed to find that the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee between the first 
and final committee prints of the omnibus 
farm bill, slipped in a provision that such 
commodities may be shipped without com- 
plying with the Cargo Preference Act, which 
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requires that at least 50 percent of the ship- 
ments be made in American vessels, if avail- 
able. 

The compelling reason for adoption of 
this legislation in 1954 is just as compelling 
today: The fact that the American merchant 
marine is an indispensable factor of this 
country’s security and welfare, in times of 
peace as in war. All other countries recog- 
nize this fundamental fact, and honor it 
in practice—which, incidentally, gave rise 
to the necessity for the 50-50 legislation. It 
was because many other countries receiving 
American aid and surplus commodity car- 
goes specified that shipment be in vessels 
fiving their own fiags that our merchant ma- 
rine was forced to turn to Congress for relief. 

That relief must not be taken away. 

Chief supporters of the move to void the 
Cargo Preference Act are the State Depart- 
ment, which always turns a supersensitive 
ear to the interests of other countries; and 
the Department of Agriculture and the Farm 
Bureau Federation, which have the mistaken 
idea that a considerably greater volume of 
surplus commodities would be shipped if 
only foreign vessels were used. 

Price is the factor, and the only telling 
factor, in the purchase of our surplus 
commodities. Naturally, foreign purchasers 
would prefer to have their own shipping 
used—some even to tne extent of adopting 
legislation discriminating against shipping 
fiying other flags—but if purchase terms, 
mainly price, are attractive, the commodities 
will move. 

Last year there was an attempt to kill the 
Cargo Preference Act. At that time Ameri- 
can ship interests were assured that no action 
would be taken unless hearings are held. 
The Senate Agriculture Committee acted 
without scheduling any hearings on this 
issue. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee also 
ignored the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, which is holding hearings and con- 
ducting a comprehensive study of this matter 
now. 

Two years ago, shortly after the passing 
of the Cargo Preference Act, foreign shipping 
circles attacked it as inimical to the liber- 
alization of international trade. We disa- 
gree. Is it maintaining liberalized trade to 
perpetuate a situaticn in which less than 
one-third of American exports and imports 
Was carried in American-flag vessels? That 
was the picture when the act was adopted. 

As a matter of fact, as far back as March 
1934, Congress adopted a resolution directing 
that in any action by a Government agency 
to foster the exportation of agricultural or 
other products, provision should be made for 
their shipment exclusively in United States 
vessels, if available. 

The Cargo Preference Act was therefore in 
the nature of a concession, not a restriction. 

Let's hope the provision nullifying the 
Cargo Preference Act is knocked out of the 
omnibus farm bill on the Senate floor. The 
American cotton industry, like any other 
branch of the American economy, needs a 
strong American merchant marine. More— 
the American people need one, 


Bill of Rights Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on June 
30, 1955, I introduced a joint resolution 
to establish December 15 of each year 
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as Bill of Rights Day, since ratification 
of that historic document took place on 
December 15, 1791. This year we shall 
celebrate the 165th anniversary of this 
historic event. 

The resolution—House Joint Resolu- 
tion 367—has been referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee, but thus far no ac- 
tion has been taken. I trust the com- 
mittee will take the necessary action so 
that the Nation can celebrate the event 
beginning with this year. The resolu- 
tion authorizes the President to issue a 
proclamation each year setting aside 
December 15 as an occasion for public 
celebration, urging the display of the 
American flag on all public buildings, 
and inviting the American people to ob- 
serve the day with appropriate cere- 
monies. 

The idea was first suggested to me by 
Mr. Vincent Rossini, a New York news- 
paperman, who founded the American 
Bill of Rights Day Association on De- 
cember 15, 1941. The association is still 
very active and Mr. Rossini is its di- 
rector. In a pamphlet published by the 
association, the origin of the idea is 
traced as follows: 

It was at the NUIA’ convention, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1938, when there was offered an 
honor scroll to Gov. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
that Mr. V. Rossini, inspired by Mr. LreH- 
MAN’S speech, spoke on the Bill of Rights, 
and informed the audience of his sponsor- 
ship for a national holiday to be called Bill 
of Rights Day. 

In fact, the NUIA, a well-known organiza- 
tion, dedicated and pledged to the perpetu- 
ation of the American principles, on Decem- 
ber 14, 1940, passed a resolution—which was 
introduced at the 1939 annual convention, 
with Lieutenant Governor Poletti as presid- 
ing officer—to promote a movement to have 
the 15th day of December each year declared 
a national legal holiday, to be known as Bill 
of Rights Day. 


The American Bill of Rights Day Asso- 
ciation adopted a fundamental resolu- 
tion in 1941 calling on Congress and the 
legislatures of the 48 States to pass a law 
declaring December 15 as Bill of Rights 
Day. 

The signers of the above resolution 
were: Gov. Charles Poletti, Judge Mat- 
thew J. Diserio, Judge Anthony J. Di 
Giovanni, Ada Bess, Rosina Martella, 
Hon. Victor L. Anfuso, Ada Kellogg 
Krammer, Albert Clausi, Hon. Nicholas 
Rossi, John Martignetti, Nicola Perilli, 
Saverio Monachino, Lillian Mulé, Mi- 
chael Farinola, Antonio Squillante, 
Mamie Casablanca, Vincent Rossini, Jo- 
seph Susca, Arturo Egitto, and Mildred 
D. Wilcox. 

One December 15, 1941, the first ob- 
servance of the Bill of Rights Day was 
held at the Memorial Hall of the YWCA, 
in Brooklyn under the auspices of the 
NUIA. Principal speakers were: Hon. 
Matthew J. Diserio, judge advocate of 
the American Legion, New York County, 
and deputy commissioner of the city de- 
partment of sanitation; Mr. Vincent 
Rossini, founder of the Bill of Rights 
Day. Presiding officer was Mrs. Henry 


F. Kramer, chairman committee of man-‘° 


agement International Institute of 
YWCA, assisted by the officers of the 
Sgt. James Bealin Post of King’s County, 
American Legion. 


March 19 
Part-Time President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, as 
one who has been definitely critica] of 
the rather one-sided bias of the Wash. 
ington press as expressed in their daily 
editorial columns, I was delighted to 
read the following objective, temperate 
and intelligent editorial in Saturday’ 
Evening Star. This article discusses g 
situation that has been demagoged to 
death, and brings it into focus—a neces. 
Sary job, excellently handled. 

ParT-TIME PRESIDENT 


There has been a nearly unanimous ap- 
proval of President Eisenhower's candor in 
discussing his health in relation to his avail. 
ability for a second term in the White House, 
And it was neither unexpected nor im. 
proper that'this matter of health of a presi- 
dential candidate should become a major 
consideration in the political campaign that 
already is under way. There will, very like- 
ly, be exaggerated statements made on both 
sides of the debate. But, assuming Mr, 
Eisenhower’s renomination, it will be the 
American people who will sift the truth from 
the exaggerations and exercise their judg- 
ment accordingly. 

Senator SpARKMAN of Alabama chosen to 
make the formal Democratic response to Mr, 
Eisenhower’s announcement of availability, 
has said that “the people are to decide the 
most unusual question which has ever been 
put to a democracy.” Mr. SPARKMAN is cor- 
rect in a sense. For the most unusual cir- 
cumstances about this question is that the 
people are indeed being given the facts on 
which to make their decision. There have 
been other Presidents—candidates for re- 
election—whose health proved tragically un- 
able to stand up under the demands of fur- 
ther tenure of Office. But if this was known 
to, or even suspected by, the candidates 
at the time, or their closest advisers, it was 
not made known to the American people. 

The Democratic attack upon Mr. Eisen- 
hower, on the health issue, has been summed 
up in the charge that he is proposing to be- 
come “a part-time President.” Actually, 
Mr. Eisenhower is not proposing to become 
a part-time President. He has been given 
a clean bill of health by a distinguished 
array of doctors—who have based their con- 
clusion on personal attention to his case. 
And he has said, in reemphasizing previous 
remarks, that “unless I felt absolutely up to 
the performance of the duties of the Presi- 
dent, I would no longer be there in the job 
or I wouldn't be available.” Mr. Eisenhower 
is not proposing to leave behind him in 
the White House the great responsibilities 
of the Presidency while he is in Gettysburg, 
in Georgia, or on the golf course. He knows 
that cannot be done. It is unlikely he would 
try to do it if he could. 

What Mr. Eisenhower is proposing to 40 
is to relieve the Presidency itself of some 
of the burdensome routine of what is per- 
haps the hardest job in the world. It will 
be good, not only for him but for other 
Presidents, if he succeeds in this objective. 
The effort to delegate some of the Presiden- 
tial routine did not begin with Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s heart attack, or even with his term 
in office. It was not so long ago that Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt created a corps of 
administrative assistants with a passion for 
anonymity. And from that time, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President has grown to be 
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of the larger agencies of the Govern- 
But neither Mr. Eisenhower nor his 
redecessors have proposed reducing the 

licy and command responsibilities. Nor 
has it been proved that he needs to, even 


if it could be done. 


one 
ment. 





Constructive Criticism Can Be Helpful on 
Foreign Policy—Reckless and Captious 
Criticism Will Do Us Untold Harm 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, at- 
tached herewith is an editorial pointing 
out the necessity of unity on foreign 
policy. It is so well written and the case 
is presented in such a way I felt sure 
the entire membership of the House 
would like to have this editorial for 
reading purposes. Mr. Lawrence be- 
lieves, as do many of us, that there is 
room for criticism in foreign policy pro- 
vided that it is constructive. It is the 
recklessness with which some Members 
of both bodies have approached this 
question during the last few weeks that 
has brought out many _ editorials 
throughout the country similar to the 
one below. I believe all of us can tell 
the narrow difference which is so im- 
portant and bridges the gap between 
constructive criticism and petty hag- 
gling which does so much harm among 
our own allies. 

Any presidential election year is a 
dificult one for us in world affairs. I 
trust we can have a campaign where 
issues are argued fairly on foreign pol- 
icy, but not won at the expense of our 
unity which is so important in carrying 
out foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial is herewith 
attached in full from the issue of U. S. 
News & World Report, March 9, 1956: 

Now For UNITY 
(By David Lawrence) 

The time to close ranks is at hand. 

The world has been assured that President 
Eisenhower will continue to exercise the 
leadership which the free nations of the 
world have entrusted to him. 

America’s internal politics, therefore, must 
not be allowed to retard the forward march 
of freedom. 

There should be in our Congress a willing- 
hess to put aside partisanship in the national 
interest. The Democratic Party promised the 
American people in the 1954 congressional 
campaign that it would give the administra- 
tion wholehearted support in foreign policy. 
Unhappily, the captious criticism and the 
TecKless, irresponsible speechés in the Senate 
in the last few days have brought dismay. 
They have stirred up in the minds of the 
Soviets the feeling that our councils are 
divided and that our purposes can be thwart- 
ed in this, an election year. 

The Secretary of State delivered on Sunday, 
February 26, a well-reasoned address. It was 
Carefully prepared many days before his 
testimony to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. It was a comprehensive state. 
ment of our policy as a whole, but the politi- 
cally minded centered their fire on the ex- 
‘emporaneous answers given on February 24 
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to partisan questioning at the hearing of the 
Senate committee. 

Surely there are great questions on domes- 
tic affairs to be debated between the parties 
that will afford an opportunity to get votes 
without sabotaging America’s world policies 
and striking down the prestige of the head 
of the Department of State. For he has 
just started on a tour, scheduled some time 
ago, on which he will visit 10 Asian countries. 
It is important to achieve a better under- 
standing with the peoples of Asia. 

The Senators should have offered their 
good wishes to the Secretary of State and 
given a demonstration of unity, so as to 
enable him to leave with the knowledge that 
behind him in this country leaders of both 
parties are united for America. This would 
have impressed the Asian leaders. In effect, 
they now are being told by press dispatches 
that Mr. Dulles may not have the confidence 
of his own Legislature. Asians and Euro- 
peans think in terms of a parliamentary body 
and not of our Congress as a coordinate 
branch. When a foreign spokesman does not 
appear to have the support of his legislature, 
his words fall on deaf ears. 

The weakness of democracies is their ten- 
dency to let partisan politics override con- 
siderations of unity. 

What difference does it make whether the 
Secretary speculates rightly or wrongly be- 
fore a Senate committee as to the psycho- 
logical motivations behind the change in 
Soviet tactics from violence to economic 
competition? What he says has to be 
weighed in the light of how the Soviets them- 
selves maneuver from day to day in the “cold 
war.” A public hearing is hardly the place 
to divulge all the background of delicate 
matters of state. 

Some of the Democratic Senators neverthe- 
less keep on demanding that they be given 
“all the facts.” Wasn’t it oniy a year or so 
ago that we heard so much talk about a cer- 
tain United States Senator who was alleged 
to be “encroaching on the executive branch”? 
Why do the Democrats in the Senate feel that 
they must formulate foreign policy or be 
given in public hearings every detail of our 
strategy in the “cold war’? 

The most vital fact to bear in mind is that 
American policy is vigilant and that, no mat- 
ter what the Soviets are planning, the United 
States and its allies are on the alert to meet 
whatever challenges may come. 

There is allied unity today, even though 
differences do exist among our friends. 
These differences, however, are not ex- 
ploited—they are submerged. 

President Eisenhower at the helm will steer 
the Ship of State safely away from the shoals 
of war, if it can be done at all. His energies 
have been and will be concentrated on main- 
taining peace. 

The American people are behind him. 
The Secretary of State speaks for the Presi- 
dent, and the words of Mr. Dulles should be 
respected as such abroad. 

The average American is not a partisan. 
He wants his Government to succeed in 
world affairs. 

If the politicians only would realize it, 
their chances for individual reelection, re- 
gardless of party, are improved when they 
are nonpartisan on foreign policies. 

For nonpartisanship means fairness, de- 
cent criticism, constructive advice, and an 
abandonment of the sniping which was so 
palpable last week in the proceedings of 
Congress. 

Peace in an atomic age is hard enough to 
preserve without being confronted by mis- 
guided attempts to weaken the moral 
strength of one’s own Government. For the 
voice of the spokesman of the United States 
throughout the world must be the voice not 
of a political party, but the voice of an un- 
partisan people. 

It’s a time to close ranks—to unite for 
America. 
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Johnson City (Tenn.) Press-Chronicle 
Editor Wins Award for Editorial 
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Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. George W. Kelly, editor of the 
Johnson City Press-Chronicle, was sig- 
nificantly honored when he was awarded 
the George Washington honor medal by 
Freedom Foundation at Valley Forge. 
This editorial honor came to Mr. Kelly 
as a result of his editorial, “Be Thankful 
That There Are So Many Things To Be 
Thankful For” which was published in 
the Thanksgiving Day editions of the 
paper. The object of the foundation’s 
annual awards is to honor citizens and 
organizations for their outstanding ef- 
forts to improve public understanding 
and appreciation of basic rights and 
freedoms inherent in the American way 
of life through things they write, do, or 
say. The editorial by Mr. Kelly met 
these requirements in an outstanding 
way but it also emphasizes the basic 
motives that influence and guide people. 
I feel that this editorial deserves wide 
distribution and I am placing it in the 
ReEcorpD so that it may be available to 
people over the United States. Dr. Ken- 
neth D. Wells, president of the Freedom 
Foundation, announced the award at its 
seventh annual awards program on 
George Washington's birthday at Valley 
Forge. 

PRESS-CHRONICLE Eptror WINS AWARD FOR 

EDITORIAL 

George W. Kelly, editor of the Press- 
Chronicle, has been chosen to receive the 
coveted George Washington honor medal 
awarded by Freedom Foundation at Valley 
Forge for his editorial on Thanksgiving. 

The editorial, “Be Thankful That There 
Are So Many Things To Be Thankful For,” 
was published on the editorial page of last 
Thanksgiving Day editions. 

An honor medal award was also voted for 
Range 4-H Club at Wataug community “for 
its program of extensive cooperation with 
community projects, particularly community 
fair and Christmas toy programs.” 

Patton-Crosswhite Post and Auxiliary, 
6975, Veterans of Foreign Wars, was given a 
second place honor “for the 1955 edition of 
its service program supporting almost every 
worthy phase of community activities with 
emphasis on youth development.” 

The editorial honor and others in th 
foundation’s seventh annual awards program 
were announced at special George Washing- 
ton Birthday ceremonies at the foundation’s 
Valley Forge headquarters by Dr. Kenneth 
D. Wells, president. 

OBJECTS OF AWARDS 

The object of the foundation’s annual 
awards is to honor citizens and organizations, 
regardless of race, creed, or economic status, 
for their outstanding efforts to improve pub- 
lic understanding and appreciation of basic 
constitutional rights and freedoms inherent 
in the American way of life through the 
things they write, do, or say. 

Members of the 1955 awards jury residing 
in Tennessee were Hamilton S. Burnett, 
Knoxville, associate Justice, Tennessee Su- 
preme Court, and Alfred English, Shelbyville, 
past national commander, Disabled American 
Veterans. They were members of a distin- 
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guished jury, composed of Supreme Court 
justices, heads of national patriotic service 
and veterans’ organizations. President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is honorary chairman, 
and Herbert Hoover, former president, is hon- 
orary president. 

THE EDITORIAL 


The Press-Chronicle editorial: . 

“We Americans are thankful for many 
things. 

“For one thing, we are thankful we are 
Americans. 

“Not that we consider ourselves better 
than other people. 

“No, not that. 

“We must never become puffed up in our 
own conceit. 

“But it is indisputable that, next to being 
a child of God, being an American is the 
greatest experience and privilege on earth. 

“Millions of starving, struggling souls of 
other lands look to us yearningly from afar, 
firmly convinced in their hearts they are 
seeing the portals of the Promised Land. 

“America has the most of nearly everything 
that counts in this life. 

“Materially we have an abundance. 

“Philosophically, our creed of ‘life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness’ inoculates us 
invincibly against tyranny. 

“Scientifically, we have developed more 
know-how than any other people. 

“And spiritually, despite evidences of gross 
paganism, we are probably closer to God than 
any other people in the world.” 


DEVELOPMENT 


“Truly we are great. Our light shines for 
the whole universe. We stand as an example 
of the highest development of human dig- 
nity. 

“But with greatness comes responsibility, 
awesome responsibility. 

“The God who gave us sO much expects 
us to share His gifts. 

“He expects us to hasten His Kingdom 
here on earth. 

“If we fail, then we shall be cast into outer 
darkness, there to languish with others in 
the misty, musty pages of history who had 
the chance but were not equal to it. 

“Back in the beginnings of this country, 
the settlers brought in the harvest. Then 
they gave thanks. That’s the origin of our 
present Thanksgiving. 

“As we see it, America will remain great 
so long as she keeps the spirit of Thanks- 
giving. 

“She will be great so long as she remains 
humble. 

“She will remain great so long as she 
recognizes the supremacy of God.” 


DANGER IN POWER 


“The danger to America is that, in her 
greatness, she will begin to think she is 
self-sufficient. When that time comes, when 
America worships her material wonders in- 
stead of God, then America will go as others 
gave gone. 

“Oh, the miracles of the drawing board 
and the laboratory, and the marvels of the 
assembly line. ‘Truly they have sent our 
economy spiraling to the tops of the moun- 
tains. We are reaching new Everests by the 
month, sometimes by the day and even the 
hour. 

“What other nation on earth approaches 
our gross national product. Who can match 
our creative genius—in peace or in war? 

“We ask these questions, and there is no 
reply. 

“Let us be careful lest we worship stock- 
piles, or bank accounts or smoke stacks, or 
stocks and bonds—worship them as those 
ef old worshipped their idols.” 

GOLDEN CALVES 

“With God, these things 
man’s well being. 
goiden calves. 


are a part of 
Without God, they are 


“It is Thanksgiving. If we are dizzy from 
looking at golden calves, let us get a grip 
on ourselves. 

“God still rules. He can destroy our 
golden calves with a lift of His finger. 

“Let us, therefore, bow down before Him. 
Let us give thanks for all that He has given 
us. And let us ask forgiveness for all our 
stupid and foolish pride.’ 


Independence for the Handicapped 
Through Employment 
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Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include an excel- 
lent essay entitled “Independence for 
the Handicapped Through Employ- 
ment.” It was written by Mr. W. Robert 
Shade, of Laureldale, Pa., a senior at 
Muhlenberg Township High School and 
was awarded first prize in the Berks 
County essay contest sponsored by the 
Committee for Employment of the 
Handicapped. First prize in the poster 
contest was won by Miss Sandra Lee 
Blome, a Reading High School senior. 
Mr. Shade’s essay is as follows: 


INDEPENDENCE FOR THE HANDICAPPED THROUGH 
EMPLOYMENT 


Joe Pitrowski had come through 2 years 
of perilous combat in the Italian campaign 
of World War II unscathed. In February of 
1953 he was working in a factory on a trailer 
with a beam lift, when suddenly a steel 
beam fell on his back. His spine was broken. 
Doctors said he could not live—but Joe had 
@ will to live. He did survive, but was a 
paraplegic—a hopeless cripple. Was Joe to 
live on Government compensation for the 
rest of his life? Sure, he would have se- 
curity—and a loving wife and a comfortable 
home. But he would be lacking a most im- 
portant factor—work. He was doomed to 
live a long life as a human vegetable. 

Luckily for Joe, however, his doctor knew 
of a place that might employ him. Today he 
is leading a happy, useful life as a super- 
visor in @ precision-parts plant. Many dis- 
abled people are not so fortunate as Joe, 
however. Every day, every hour—normal, 
sound individuals are deprived of some fac- 
ulty by accident or disease. Others are born 
physically deficient. The handicapped may 
be anything from blindness to paralysis. 

The body of a handicapped person might 
be perfectly healthy—that is, what’s left of 
it—but his mental outlook deteriorates with 
the passing of each idle moment. Let us 
realize that man was born to work; this is 
his right. Work is not only a means of 
making a living, but it is living. There 
exists in the souls of men an incessant urge 
to be busy, not just in order to eat, but to 
do something constructive and useful. 
Everyone has a need to be useful. There is 
nothing more demoralizing than the life of 
ease, the guaranteed existence. If a man 
cannot pursue useful objectives, his thoughts 
turn inward—he begins to pity himself, 
and his personality and logic become hor- 
ribly warped. Death itself is ofttimes bet- 
ter than this utter monotony. 

In this age of progress, medical technology 
has advanced rapidly. Miracles are per- 
furnied as lar as curing diseases and mend- 
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ing mangled bodies is concerned. But the 
mind is forgotten. The philosophy today is 
to keep a patient alive at all costs, and to 
repair his physical being as far as possible, 
But we are content to patch up human 
beings as if they were inanimate rag dos 
and then confine them in a pasture for the 
rest of their days. 

This confinement is not only Psychologi. 
cally erroneous but also financially unsound, 
Each year the Federal Government spends 
$400 million supporting the disabled ang 
their dependents. Our welfare agencies are 
overburdened. The handicapped have latent 
abilities which must be put to use by spend. 
ing money on rehabilitation and job place. 
ment instead of relief. Every penny earned 
by a self-sustaining handicapped worker is 
two pennies saved in welfare expenditures, 

When a disabled person is hired, both em. 
ployer and employee benefit. The employee 
has a job and the employer has gained a 
most reliable and assiduous worker. The re. 
sults prove that the handicapped make bet- 
ter workers than normal unimpaired persons, 
This is explained by the fact that they ap. 
preciate their job opportunity, and thus are 
more conscientious than the average. Nu- 
merous surveys have shown that the handi- 
capped have better attendance records, have 
fewer accidents, use less sick leave, and pro- 
duce more than normal workers. 

These facts have been demonstrated by sev- 
eral large nationally known corporations, 
There is even one small factory in Long Is- 
land that employs only the handicapped. 
This is Abilities, Inc., a plant which does 
subcontracting work for larger firms. These 
disabled workers turn out intricate devices 
of all sorts for Remington Rand, Sperry 
Gyroscope, Ford Instrument Co., and sey- 
eral aircraft manufacturers. Abilities, Inc, 
was the dream of Henry Viscardi, Jr., who was 
born with rudimentary legs. Viscardi wanted 
to show the world that the handicapped make 
excellent workers. He has succeeded in both 
this aim and also financially. About 170 
employees, having all kinds of disabilities, 
earned $50,000 profit the first year. Ninety- 
six percent of these people had never held 
jobs before. 

But these few are only a small portion of 
America’s handicapped. Employers hold 
the key to freedom for some estimated two 
million handicapped. Too many employers 
have thrown away their key by use of short- 
sighted hiring policies. They ignore the fact 
that “handicapped” does not mean “in- 
capacitated.” Workers today must meet 
top-notch physical standards in order to be 
considered for a job. There is no reason why 
a deaf man cannot be employed in a boiler 
room or a blind man as a piano tuner. In- 
deed, in these cases, the “handicap” proves 
to be an asset. It is absolutely illogical to 
use the “able-bodied” screen for all jobs. 

When interviewing a job applicant, the 
employer must not say to himself, “What's 
wrong with this fellow?”, but rather take a 
more positive attitude—‘What can this per- 
son do well?”. The best way to hire a man is 
to evaluate his abilities—not his disabilities. 
Instead of a medical examination give the 
candidate an aptitude test. There are many 
tests, charts, and other plans for evaluating 
@ man’s skill available for job placement. 

We like to think of America as a land 
of equality of Opportunity and antidiscrim- 
ination. It is surely a land of plenty—if one 
is injured or congenitally malformed he is 
dutifully sustained by the State. But the 
handicapped do not want the staleness of 
this guaranteed existence. They must have 
an opportunity to take their places as use- 
ful, productive citizens in our economic 
scheme. No amount of pity nor monetary 
grants can compensate for this biessing. 
We may be our brother’s keeper, but we do 
not have to keep our brother in a cage to pro- 
vide him with food and shelter. 
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Address by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson 
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HON. LEE METCALF 
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Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the Nation’s leading conservationists is 
pr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president of the 
Wildlife Management Institute, former 
director of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service and of its predecessor, 
the United States Biological Survey. 

On March 5, Dr. Gabrielson set out to 
pring the conservation record up to date 
in an address opening the North Ameri- 
can Wildlife Conference. In part, his 
speech dealt with the Department of the 
Interior. 

Since it was delivered, the Secretary of 
the Interior has announced his decision 
to run for the Senate. So the people of 
Oregon are going to be called upon to 
pass on his stewardship. 

Iam sure conservationists everywhere 
will be interested in Dr. Gabrielson’s ob- 
jective analysis of some of the recent 
activities in the Department of the In- 
terior under Secretary McKay. i 
Gabrielson’s address follows: 

FoRMAL OPENING 21sT NoRTH AMERICAN 

WILDLIFE CONFERENCE 
(By Ira N. Gabrielson, president, Wildlife 

Management Institute, New Orleans, 

March 5, 1956) 

Today, the 21st North American Wildlife 
Conference opens, and I deem it a privilege 
to be here again to participate in the af- 
fairs of the conference to the greatest extent 
possible. For the benefit of those who are 
here for the first time, it seems advisable to 
point out briefly the character of this meet- 
ing. While the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute works out the details, this is a North 
American wildlife conference. The general 
session programs are developed by a com- 
mittee representing many conservation or- 
ganizations, both official and private, and the 
technical sessions are planed by a commit- 
tee from the Wildlife Society. This is, there- 
fore, truly an international conference. 

It is participated in by officials, by repre- 
sentatives of conservation organizations, and 
by individuals. Because of the mixed char- 
acter of this conference and because of the 
many new things which come up in these 
S, it has long been customary that no 
itions will be passed and no motions 
entertained. All chairman of the 
have been instructed to entertain 
ns and to accept no resolutions, and 
e that you will bear this in mind 
the next 3 days. Resolutions and 
lendations on the topics discussed at 
-eting are properly the prerogatives 
® participating conservation organiza- 












nvite everyone to participate in the 
hs of the papers, both in the general 
nical sessions. We also invite you 
: e most of the opportunity to meet 
with others who are engaged in similar 
tivity from other parts of the Nation. In 
n of many, these small meetings 
men working on similar problems 
most productive events of this con- 
and we hope that you will take full 
age of all of these opportunities. 
of the related meetings and the 
which they are meeting are found 
; conference program, 
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Two years ago, when we met In Chicago, 
I discussed briefly national conservation af- 
fairs in opening that conference. Last year, 
meeting in a friendly but foreign land at 
Montreal, it did not seem fitting to discuss 
our national, public problems. Today, I feel 
quite free to do so. I do not propose to 
repeat the things that were said in Chicago 
but to limit my comments to major events 
that have transpired since that meeting. 

A number of good things have happened 
which made many hope that the administra- 
tion was becoming increasingly conservation- 
conscious, Just about the time we were 
convinced, our hopes were dashed by an- 
other move which was definitely not good 
conservation and not good management of 
the public conservation estate. First, let me 
review the plus side of the ledger. I will 
not attempt to go into detail since most of 
you are already informed of many events, 
but for the sake of the record some of the 
most important ones should be mentioned, 

Perhaps the most important single for- 
ward conservation step since the Chicago 
meeting was the revision of the old 1872 min- 
ing laws. After long years of effort and azgita- 
tion, the mining interests, the United States 
Forest Service, agencies of “the Department 
of the Interior concerned with mining, and 
conservation groups worked out a draft of 
a bill which while not an answer to all 
prevalent abuses of the mining laws would, 
in the opinion of well-informed people, cor- 
rect a large portion of the worst abuses, 
This bill, which was enacted, is a long step 
forward. It was passed because it received 
vigorous administration support, the sup- 
port of most of the mining industry, and the 
conservation organizations. 

The second important law was the pacsaze 
during the first session of the present Con- 
gress Of a bill authorizing the distribution 
of the $13,500,000 surplus Pittman-Robertson 
funds to the States over a 5-year pericd. 
The first 20 percent of the total is included 
in this year’s bill as passed by the House. 

A third important legislative matter was 
the inclusion by Congress in both the amend- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Act and the 
Mineral Leasing Act of wording protecting 
the national parks and monuments and 
wildlife refuges from prospecting or expior- 
ation for fissionable material except in cases 
of extreme national emergency. Many peo- 
ple thought this also included protection 
from mineral leasing of any kind, but a 
Solicitor’s opinion has nullified this thinking 
so far as the Department of the Interior is 
concerned. 

Another important event has been the In- 
terior Department’s vigorous resistance to 
the repeated attempts of the armed services 
to take over part or all of the various wiid- 
life refuges for their exclusive use The 
resistance of the Department to the at- 
tempted invasion of the Wichita National 
Wildlife Refuge by the Army has been the 
most publicized, but the Department has 
resisted other efforts to invade the refuge 
system as well as a number of efforts to in- 
vade the national parks with commercial 
developments. They deserve the highest 
commendation for this vigorous attitude. 
The Army is continuing its efforts to secure 
the Wichita land, and if they succeed, it 
will be only because the administration has 
overruled Secretary McKay in his efforts to 
defend this refuge. 

Another item which deserves commenda- 
tion is the program as outlined by “Mis- 
sion 66."". While no one has had a chance to 
see the detailed proposed development in 
the individual parks, and while there un- 
doubtedly will be objections to some items 
in proposed developments, the general state- 
ment of principles and objectives in “Mis- 
sion 66” meets with the approval of most 
of the conservation groups. The Congress 
has included a considerably greater sum of 
money than has normally been available 
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for this work to start “Mission 66” in the 
year beginning July 1. This appropriation 
included in the bill was passed by the House. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has earned 
commendation from conservationists for 
two decisions which in many ways were cru- 
cial ones. One, the appeal of the Stearns 
Mining Co., asking to conduct strip mining 
operations on land they sold to the Federal 
Government many years ago and which is 
now a part of the Cumberland National For- 
est. The introduction of strip mining would 
unquestionably have not only destroyed a 
fine new growth of timber but would have 
caused serious erosion. The Forest Service 
turned this one down, and the Secretary 
upheld their decision. 

He did likewise in an appeal by the Van 
Cleve interests to make a land exchange that 
would give them complete control of access 
to a vast area of national forest lands, one 
which already had highly developed recrea- 
tional use by the general public. These two 
decisions were very much in the public in- 
terest and were widely applauded by con- 
servation groups. 

Conservationists have had two victories 
this past year that are worth special men- 
tion. In New York State private-interest 
groups were able to have a bill passed 2 
years in succession by the legislature to 
allow the building of a dam, to be known 
as Panther Mountain Dam. In the State- 
owned forest preserve. The issue then went 
to the people in a referendum to amend the 
State constitution which protects the for- 
est preserve. In order to prohibit the build- 
ing of a dam a no vote was required. De- 
spite the fact that in 10 referendums every 
amendment had been approved, the people 
of New York State flatly rejected this 
amendment. The vote against the dam was 
1,622,000 to 613,000. 

‘he second issue was on a national scope 
and is one with which most of you are 
familiar. After a 4-year battle, the upper 
Colorado River storage project wen 
floor of the house with Echo P 
deleted and provisos inserted p 
Rainbow Bridge National Mc 
affirming the National Park : 
“that it is the intention of Congress at 
no dam or reservoir constructed under the 
authorization of this act s 1 be within 
any national park or monument.” 

These and other items have at times given 

e conservation-minded public hope tha 
e administration was becoming c 
tion minded. On the other side of 
ure, however, we have to record seve 


oressing actions or series of actions. 
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been entirely free of such activities stepping 
toward the bottom of the ladder. 

The other most serious setback was the 
action of the Interior Department in inviting 
oil and gas leases upon all but a very limited 
number of national wildlife refuges. While 
under the law, the Secretary always has had 
discretion to make such leases, it is a matter 
of record that few were ever issued except 
under extraordinary circumstances. Some 
were issued in the early days by the old Land 
Office without the knowledge of the Biologi- 
cal Survey. During the years that I served 
as Chief of the Biological Survey and Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, I cannot re- 
call that any leases were issued on wildlife 
refuges, although we had many applications 
and much political pressure to do so. No 
Secretary under whom I served yielded to 
that pressure. 

Now the situation is reversed and bids are 
invited. During the time that Secretary 
McKay's famous “stop order” was in effect 
from August 1953 to December 1955, several 
hundred leases were issued, while only 11 
were issued from 1920 to August 31, 1953. It 
appears that many of these were issued with- 
out the knowledge of the Secretary, and the 
evidence given before the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee in recent 
hearings indicates that many of them were 
issued without the knowledge of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Many of these wildlife refuges were pur- 
chased with sportsmen’s duck-stamp money 
and others with special funds appropriated 
by Congress. There are less than 10 million 
acres of these lands in the continental United 
States, less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
total land area, and yet our millionaire and 
billionaire oilmen are in such danger of be- 
coming poverty-stricken that this tiny frac- 
tion of the total land area of the United 
States must be made their happy hunting 
ground at the expense of the wildlife for 
which the land was dedicated. 

It is not possible to explore for oil or gas, 
or to develop oil or gas fieids, without doing 
Gamage to wildlife and wildlife habitat. 
According to the Interior Department's own 
records of the abundance of oil and gas in 
this country, and in view of the fact that 
producing wells in many States are on a 
limited production schedule in order to 
prevent breaking the market, it seems ri- 
diculous to believe that there was any neces- 
sity or any need for opening these refuges 
to oil. or gas exploration at this time. 

This policy and the large number of oil 
and gas leases that have been issued are 
another long backward step in wildlife con- 
servation. The wholesale violation of the 
Secretary’s famous stop order makes one 
skeptical as to how much attention will be 
given to the present regulations which do 
give the Fish and Wildlife Service some voice 
in the supervision of leases. They have 
nothing to say about issuing them. One 
thing is certain. The present regulations 
make it possible for the Department to issue 
the leases and then expect the career em- 
ployees in the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
find ways to minimize the damage to wild- 
life values and to justify the leases. This 
has already happened at the House and 
Senate hearings on wildlife refuge bills. 
The policymakers have been remarkably 
inconspicuous at these hearings, while ca- 
reer employees have been put forward to 
try to justify a policy of subordinating wild- 
life to oil and gas interests on wildlife lands. 
It has hardly been an inspiring example of 
leadership. 

The emasculation of the Soil Conservation 
Service is another backward move which is 
mentioned here again because the obvious 
slow start in the small watersheds program 
is at least partly due to the lack of technical 
help in this field. The Small Watersheds 
Act was widely hailed as good legislation, 
and once it gets under way, it should prove 
helpful in developing sound land and water 
management programs. It has been criti- 
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cized in some areas as involving too much 
engineering, particularly land drainage, in- 
stead of land management. 

Legislatively, this is an important year. 
There are a number of important bills before 
Congress, among which is the need for re- 
newing the Federal Pollution Control Act, 
which expires on June 30. A rather weak 
bill has passed the Senate, and following 
recent hearings in the House, Congressman 
BLATNIK has introduced a much stronger 
bill, H. R. 9540, which deserves widespread 
support. 

Senator HUMPHREY, Congressman METCALF, 
and Congressman Reuss have introduced 
bills making it necessary for Congress to give 
approval before any wildlife refuge is aban- 
doned or transferred. During the hearings 
on this bill before the House Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, Congressman 
BONNER, chairman of the committee, pro- 
posed an amendment to prohibit gas and oil 
leasing on these refuges, giving them the 
same protection from such leasing as they 
now have from the use of prospecting or 
mining for fissionable materials. Hearings 
are in progress on this bill, as this is written, 
and most of the conservation organizations 
are supporting the bill and the proposed 
amendment. 

The Senate Agricultural Committee has 
reported out an agricutlural bill containing 
in the soil-land bank many provisions that 
should be of interest to all persons inter- 
ested in wildlife and forestry. If the bill 
passes, these sections may well represent one 
of the greatest advances that has been made 
in many years. They have, however, been 
tied to a rigid price support scheme which 
is objectionable to some of the farm groups 
and also to the administration. Just what 
the outcome of this will be is not known, but 
conservation groups generally are supporting 
the soil-bank provisions as presented in the 
Senate bill. 

There is in preparation a new bill of in- 
terest to many conservation groups. It is 
one creating a national wildnerness preserva- 
tion system, leaving the administration of 
wilderness areas as defined in the bill in the 
hands of the agencies now administering the 
land. It proposes also to establish a com- 
mission to present factual information re- 
garding wilderness areas, to establish pro- 
cedures for maintaining their wilderness 
character, and for preventing their invasion 
without the consent of Congress once the 
wilderness status has been established and 
approved. This bill mfay well represent a 
tremendous advance forward both for those 
who are interested in wilderness recreation 
and for those who are interested in wilder- 
ness wildlife and its values. 

This has been a somewhat longer intro- 
ductory talk than is usualy made, but I felt 
that it was time to bring the record up to 
date. 

This conference is your conference. We 
hope that you will get enough out of it to 
justify your time and expense. Have a good 
time and enjoy this unique and beautiful 
city of New Orleans while you are here, but 
also take back to your homes something of 
conservation value. The 21st North Amer- 
ican Wildlife Conference is now open. 


Problems Surrounding Airports at 
Detroit, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared with reference to 
the problems surrounding Detroit’s gir. 
ports. 


There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 


An article which inadvertently had 4 
double timeliness appeared in the March 5 
issue of Aviation Week. The story dealt 
with problems surrounding Detroit's air. 
ports, and included a reference to Repre. 
sentative GEORGE MEADER’s request that a 
congressional investigation be made of the 
Federal airport aid program. 

At issue in the Detroit case is a Proposal 
the major airlines shift their operations 
from the Willow Run Airport to the Detroit. 
Wayne Major Airport. 

To equip Wayne Major for the additiona) 
traffic would cost $30 million, which would 
give the airlines a facility about 15 minutes 
closer to the city they serve. But the air. 
lines are opposed to the plan. Their reason, 
according to Aviation Week, is as follows, 
and I quote from the article: 

“The airlines argue that a saving of 10 to 
15 minutes in travel time to the airport 
doesn’t justify the expenditure of $39 
million.” 

It is easy to see why Representative 
MEADER wants to look into the scheme and 
see why public funds are being asked for a 
plan which is so obviously unecOnomical. 

It is even easier to imagine how certain 
Members of this Congress will react to any 
proposals that more than $50 million be 
spent in the Washington-Baltimore area for 
the same purpose—to save an insignificant 
quarter of an hour of ground travel time. 

I am speaking, of course, of the persistent 
attempts to promote construction of a new 
airport at Burke, Va. The only so-called 
advantage of such an installation as com- 
pared with the utilization of Friendship In- 
ternational Airport to serve the Capital area 
would be the saving of a small amount of 
ground travel time. 

If the proposed spending of $30 million 
for such an irresponsible scheme in Detroit 
has prompted calls for a congressional in- 
vestigation, think what the reaction should 
be to a far more needless expenditure of $50 
million right in Congress’ backyard. 

I said at the beginning of these remarks 
that the article Aviation Week had a double 
timeliness. You can surely see that it does. 
Not only does it show the folly of the De- 
troit scheme, which is being opposed by the 
airlines themselves, but it also provides 4 
lesson on how to deal with any proposition 
that Burke be built up while a modern air- 
port is ready and willing to handle flights in 
the same region and that is exactly what 
Friendship is prepared to do. 


Code of Ethics of American Society of 
Newspaper Editors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, George 
W. Healy, Jr., the able editor of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune and a director 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, recently gave a most interest- 
ing paper before the Caribbean Press 
Seminar in the International House 12 
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New Orleans. 


Many South American 
‘spapermen were in attendance. 

a cand the paper so interesting and 

informative that I would like to share it 


with you. | 
Here it 1s: 

Gentlemen of the Americas, Mr. Nutter has 
suggested that all of you, particularly those 
of you who have come from the South, may 
pe interested in the activities and back- 
ground of an organization of which I happen 
to have the honor of being an Officer and 
director—the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 
eae and South America, I believe, have 
no society of organization which is parallel 
to this society. As a matter of fact, until 35 
years ago, North America had no newspaper 
editors’ society. 

The ASNE, as we Call it, today is a robust, 
active organization of approximately 400 
members—representing daily newspapers 
throughout the United States. It has grown 
to this status after a modest start, for when 
the ASNE was organized: only a score of 
editors—representing the larger newspapers 
of the Nation—were on hand. 

The purposes and ideals of our society are 
expressed in its Code of Ethics, generally 
called the Canons of Journalism in the 
United States. 

This code asserts: 

“copE OF ETHICS OR CANONS OF JOURNALISM—- 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NEWSPAPER 
EDITORS 
“The primary function of newspapers is to 

communicate to the human race what its 

members do, feel and think. Journalism, 
therefore, demands of its practitioners the 
widest range of intelligence, or knowledge, 
and of experience, as well as natural and 
trained powers of observation and reasoning. 

To its opportunities as a chronicle are indis- 

solubly linked its obligations as teacher and 

interpreter. 

“To the end of finding some means of codi- 
fying sound practice and just aspirations of 
American journalism, these canons are set 
forth; 

“I. Responsibility 

“The right of a newspaper to attract and 
hold readers is restricted by nothing but 
considerations of public welfare. The use a 
newspaper makes of the share of public at- 
tention it gains serves to determine its sense 
of responsibility, which it shares with every 
member of its staff. A journalist who uses 
his power for any selfish or otherwise un- 
worthy purpose is faithless to a high trust. 


“II, Freedom of the press 


“Freedom of the press is to be guarded as a 
Vital right of mankind. It is the unquestion- 
able right to discuss whatever is not ex- 
Plicitiy forbidden by law, including the wis- 
dom of any restrictive statute. 

“II. Independence 


“Freedom from all obligations except that 
of fidelity to the public interest is vital. 

“1. Promotion of any private interest con- 
trary to the general welfare, for whatever 
reason, is not compatible with honest jour- 
nalism. So-called news communications 
from private sources should not be published 
without public notice of their source or else 
substantiation of their claims to value as 
news, both in form and substance. 

“2. Partisanship, in editorial comment 
which knowingly departs from the truth, 
does violence to the best spirit of American 
journalism; in the news columns it is sub- 
Versive of a fundamental principle of the 
profession. 

“IV. Sincerity, truthfulness, accuracy 


_“Good faith with the reader is the founda- 

tion of all journalism worthy of the name. 
“1. By every consideration of good faith 

® hewspaper is constrained to be truthful. It 
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is not to be excused for lack of thorough- 
ness or accuracy within its control, or fail- 
ure to obtain command of these essential 
qualities, 

“2. Headlines should be fully warranted 
by the contents of the articles which they 
surmount, 

“V. Impartiality 

“Sound practice makes clear distinction 
between news reports and expressions of 
opinion, News reports should be free from 
opinion or bias of any kind. 

“1. This rule does not apply to so-called 
special articles unmistakably devoted to ad- 
vocacy or characterized by a signature au- 
thorizing the writer’s own conclusions and 
interpretation, 

“VI. Fair play 

“A newspaper should not public unoffictal 
charges affecting reputation or moral char- 
acter without opportunity given to the ac- 
cused to be heard; right practice demands 
the giving of such opportunity in all cases 
of serious accusation outside judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

“1. A newspaper should not invade pri- 
vate rights or feeling without sure warrant 
of public right as distinguished from pub- 
lic curiosity. 

“2. It is the privilege, as it is the duty, 
of a newspaper to make prompt and com- 
plete correction of its own serious mistakes 
of fact or opinion, whatever their origin. 


“Decency 


“A newspaper cannot escape conviction of 
insincerity if while professing high moral 
purpose it supplies incentives to base con- 
duct, such as are to be found in details of 
crime and vice, publication of which is not 
demonstrable for the general good. Lack- 
ing authority to enforce its canons the jour- 
nalism here presented can but express the 
hope that deliberate pandering to vicious in- 
stincts will encounter effective public dis- 
approval or yield to the influence of a pre- 
ponderant professional condemnation.” 

The code of ethics which I have read to you 


‘has a prominent place in the annual publi- 


cation of our society, Problems of Journal- 
ism, which actually is the report of what 
transpires at our annual meetings. 

These meetings generally are held in Wash- 
ington, where members of the society have 
an opportunity to hear from the President of 
the United States and to question members 
of the cabinet, the Congress and other offi- 
cials. 

In addition to the annual book—a copy of 
which I hold in my hand—our society prints 
a monthiy bulletin in which various issues 
and problems facing editors are discussed. 

Annual meetings of the society are open. 
They are covered by the press and are at- 
tended by some interested persons who do 
not happen to be members of the society. 

The 1955 meeting was opened with what 
we North Americans would call a free-hitting 
discussion. Robert M. Hutchins, former 
president of the University of Chicago, who 
now is president of the Fund for the Repub- 
lic, opened the discussion. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Hutchins, or 
Dr. Hutchins, made his first appearance be- 
fore our society—and my appraisal of what 
he said would be that it was far from com- 
plimentary. Later he participated in the 
preparation of a published criticism of 
United States newspapers—a so-called study 
of freedom of the press as he saw it. 

Dr. Hutchins at the 1955 meeting expressed 
his opinions about newspapers and about 
newspaper editors, and conflicting opinions 
were expressed by J. Montgomery Curtis, of 
the American Press Institute of Columbia 
University, Editor Jonathan Daniels of the 
Raleigh News and Observer and Editor Frank 
Eyerly, of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. 

I thought it odd later that Dr. Hutchins, 
who had deplored one-sided reporting, sent 
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copies of his speech—at the expense of the 
Fund for the Republic—to a great many 
persons whom he thought might reprint it 
or at least read it. However, when I offered 
to provide the Fund for the Republic a 
transcript of the replies by the other three 
gentlemen who spoke on the panel with Dr, 
Hutchins, the chief assistant to Dr, Hutch- 
ins declined my offer. 

Now, apparently Dr. Hutchins and I have 
different notions as to the meaning of one- 
sided. He believes in circulating his speech 
but not in circulating the replies to that 
speech, 

This, of course, is of no importance, and I 
mention it only as a means of trying to ac- 
quaint you with the type of programs which 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
presents for its members. 

In addition to Dr. Hutchins, speakers at 
the 1955 meeting included former governor, 
Harold E. Stassen, special assistant to the 
President on disarmament problems, and 
Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, of Georgia. 

There were many discussions of newspaper 
problems at the meeting. Four outstand- 
ing correspondents told of the changing 
pattern of reporting in Washington. Promi- 
nent lawyers and editors discussed coverage 
of judicial proceedings; prominent Members 
of Congress and editors discussed coverage of 
legislative proceedings; and three prominent 
officials discussed coverage of military affairs. 

The activities at the 3-day annual meeting 
are just part of the sdciety’s work. 

Throughout the year its committees func- 
tion in various fields of interest to editors. 

One of the most important committees 
of the society is that devoted to freedom of 
information. 

Objective of this committee, and its only 
objective, is to assist newspapers in obtain- 
ing access to all the news of governmental 
agencies to which editors feel that the Amer- 
ican public is entitled. This includes all 
news concerning the conduct of our public 
business. 

The committee proceeds on the thesis that 
every arbitrary government in the recent his- 
tory of the world has professed its belief 
in the release of information that served 
the constructive purposes of that govern- 
ment—and that citizens of a free government 
are capable of judging for themselves 
whether the information which they are en- 
titled to obtain from the officers who are 
their public servants is or is not constructive. 

J. Russell Wiggins, the present chairman 
of the committee on freedom of information, 
included a paragraph in his April report to 
the society which I consider worth repeat- 
ing: 

“Geheimrat Opel, of the Opel Works, came 
to me to complain of the great number of 
confidential, strictly confidential and secret 
reports and news services emanating from 
different Reich offices and organizations. 
That has gradually become a cancerous 
growth. I am going to put an end to this 
nonsense and will repleace this superpro- 
duction of confidential reports by one single 
news service to be issued by the ministry 
itself. In excited and strained times the 
hunger for news must somehow be satisfied. 
If that isn’t done, conditions such as these 
here referred to arise which can be reme- 
died only by great effort.’ 

The person quoted by Mr. Wiggins was the 
notorious Dr. Goebbels, Hitler’s minister of 
propaganda. 

Having been on both sides of the table— 
briefly in the Government and for more 
than 30 years in newspaper work—I recognize 
the inclination on the part of Government 
officials and employees to disclose only such 
information as will reflect favorably on them. 

Protecting the general public from the 
damage which can be done by the further- 
ance of such inclination is the conscientious 
newspaperman, who believes that his reader 
is entitled to all information about his 
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Government which does not jeopardize the 
security of his country. The conscientious 
newspaperman seeks to publish information 
which is favorable and unfavorable He 
should not publish only the good and omit 
the bad. 

Many individual newspapermen have 
achieved noteworthy success in i 
condi which public opinion sought to 
keep hidden. I am sure that there will be 
many more such exposes. They are all to 
the good, and the American Society of News- 

ditors would be the last organization 

ation to discount nea value. 
ASNE feels that there is frequently 
for concerted, rather nek individual 
That is where the freedom of infor- 
goes into action. When 

liv 1] are faced with a blank 

ul] the committee may call on a Cabinet 
officer, acquaint with him the situation an 
obtain orders which will make openings 
the wall for all newspapermen. 

Having described to you, briefly, what our 
organization stands for, I shall be happy to 
try to answer any questions which you 
would like to put to me. 

I would like also to welcome you to New 
Crieans and to say that if any of you care 

visit the Times Picayune-New rleans 

“ates building, just 3 biocks from Interna- 

ouse, we will be most happy to re- 


tions 


reporters 


Me 
Thanks for your attention. 


Results of 1956 Questionnaire Poll, 42d 
District of New York 


EXTENSION oe REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


PILLION. Mr. Speaker, in the 
of February, I mailed ae 000 
questionnaires, one to each household in 
the 42d Congressional District = aie 
York. 

The questionnaire was accompanied 
by a nonpartisan, pro-and-con summary 
of the facts an 1d a involved. The 
background memorandum anda question- 
naire were confined to the fo oe ing five 
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I invite the attention of the distin- 
guished Members of both Houses of this 


Congress to the results of this 


: : Poll, 
The tabulated results are: 


NIAGARA POWER PROJECT 


parent impasse, which course would you prefer for the development of the Niagara Power? 


Only firy 
Preference 
ote.) tabulite 
5 utilities ( ad 


Authority 


of preference by figure, 
the investment owned group 
the New York State Power 
vy the U. 8S. Government 
truction by the U. S. Army engineers and subsequent transfer to the New York 
uthority or to the private utilities uy hoice by the U. S, Congress 
e people of the State of New York i advisory referendum 
t 


i 
and private developmet 
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HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
cing the } enefits against the costs, do von favor any type of Federal inter- 
hway bill which allows New York State 659 miles out of 40,000 (1.6 percent), 
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jeral taxes? _- - i 
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THE FARM ISSUE 
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will soon turn its production lines to the 
manufacture of the fabulous new DC-% 
jet airliner. Since the editorial below 
was written, additional orders have been 
received by the Douglas Co. for the new 
aircraft. 

It is with justifiable pride that I cal 
attention of my colleagues to the manu- 
facture of this newest jet age miracle 2 
the congressional district which I have 
the honor to represent. 


The Long Beach Press-Telegram re- 


Long Beach, Home of the DC-8 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Long 
Beach plant of the Douglas Aircraft Co. 
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cently on its editorial pages took note of 
“Long Beach, home of the DC-8,” as 
follows: 

Ler’s TELL OF OUR ROLE IN THE JET AGE 

Having put jtself in the vanguard of the 
commercial jet age, Long Beach should now 
lay plans to develop the marvelous oppor- 
tunity of identifying itself with the plane 
that will lead the field. 

That plane is the DC-8 airliner. It will 
pe produced here in Long Beach at the Doug- 
Jas Aircraft plant. 

After a long contest in commercial avia- 
tion circles to see which company would be 
the first to get contracts for commercial jets, 
Douglas came out on top. It not only ob- 
tained the first contracts, but also has far 
out sold competitors. » 

Douglas now has 106 orders for the new 
lane, a stratoliner with first class cabins, 
space for 122 passengers (there's a tourist 
cabin model that will carry 144 passengers), 
and a cruising speed of 550 miles per hour. 

These planes have been sold to 10 different 
airlines, both domestic and foreign, and will 
yastly increase the convenience of air travel 
and shrink traveling times throughout the 
world. 

By late 1958 the Douglas Co. will have 
DC-8’s in the air, and deliveries to the cus- 
tomers will begin, it is estimated, in the sum- 
mer of 1959. 

So Long Beach has sufficient time in which 
to plan and launch a campaign to make the 
pc-8 jetliner and Long Beach synonymous 
in the minds of outsiders. 

We have been trying to think of a slogan 
which would capsulize the idea we have in 
mind. Perhaps our readers can help produce 
a suitable one. 

We have been strongly inclined toward the 
phrase “Long Beach, Home of the DC-8.” It 
doesn't seem to us that such a slogan would 
be stretching the point, even though the 
Douglas operation in Santa Monica will con- 
tribute significantly to the manufacture of 
the plane. But perhaps another slogan, just 
as good, can be coined which will not arouse 
civic or professional ire elsewhere. 

The Santa Monica branch is responsible 
for a great deal of the tooling and for the 
engineering on the new plane. 

The Long Beach plant will take the as- 
sembly parts, however, put the plane to- 
her and produce the final article. Here's 
where it will come into existence and take 
to the skies. 

This picture should suggest something 
clever and effective to the minds of some of 
our civic-minded folk who want to see this 
inity get the recognition which it de- 
as it steps in to lead the country in 
juction of these revolutionary airliners. 
about “Birthplace of the DC-8"'? 
Us your suggestion? 


















Flint (Mich.) Journal Supports Higher 
Postal Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 
Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
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editor of the Flint (Mich.) Daily Journal 
appropriately points out in an editorial 
«FA 


in Dis March 4 issue that postage we pay 
+0f carrying our mail is not a tax but 
Payment for a service. He also ex- 
Presses the belief that the public is will- 
ing to pay a modest postal rate increase 
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as a means of partially correcting a defi- 
cit situation. 

Since the editorial is pertinent to leg- 
islation soon to come before us I submit 
the editorial for consideration of my 
colleagues. 

It follows: 

HIGHER POSTAL RATES NEEDED 


The Post Office Department, under Flint’s 
Arthur E. Summerfield, is trying to get out 
of the red ink—and having difficulty getting 
its program approved so it can accomplish its 
objective. 

Flsewhere in the Journal today is a presen- 
tation of postal deficit experience in past 
years and an outline of the program by which 
Mr. Summerfield hopes to accomplish a re- 
duction in the deficit along with more ef- 
ficient postal service. Whether the program 
is put into effect depends on Congress. 

That's where Mr. Summerfield and the 
Eisenhower administration are fighting an 
uphill battle, with not too much hope for 
success. Previous attempts have been made 
to end the postal deficit by raising rates, but 
Congress has refused. 

Let’s look at the picture: 

The Post Office Department’s deficit for the 
fiscal year 1952 was an astronomical $727 
million. Changes instituted by Mr. Sum- 
merfield after he became Postmaster General 
January 20, 1953, reduced that deficit to 
$362,700,000 in the 1955 fiscal year. Postal 
salary increases and other benefits of $178 
million voted by Congress recentiy will hike 
the deficit in this fiscal year to $440 million. 

The deficit averaged $33 million annually 
from 1900 through 1940. From that period 
until 1946 there was a slight surplus because 
of wartime conditions. Since 1946 the deficit 
has averaged $460 million yearly. 

What caused that tremendous increase? 
The answer, in simplest terms, is growing 
mail volume and rising costs. Clerical and 
carrier pay, fees to rail and air shippers, costs 
of postal trucks and other expenses have gone 
up 107 percent since 1932. In contrast, first 
class letter rates are the same—3 cents—as 
they were in 1632. Rates on second-class 
mail are Only 3 percent above 1932, third 
class only 38 percent higher. In-county 
rates are the same as in 1885. Pound rates 
for advertising mail are below 1932 levels. 
The volume of mail handled has jumped to 
56 billion pieces yearly. 

Small wonder the Post Office Department 
deficit grows. 

In the last 10 years, costs of our postal 
service have exceeded revenue by almost $5 
billion. Another $440 million will be added 
this fiscal year. That accumulated deficit 
would build a lot of schools or hospitals, buy 
a lot of bread for the needy, provide quite 
a few weapons for our national defense. 

If the problem is one of simple balancing 
of expenditures and revenues, why isn’t 
something done about it? The answer is 
Congress. The politicians on Capitol Hill 
insist Americans won't stand for higher 
postal rates. 

With that conclusion we disagree. We 
believe Congressmen, in placing the em- 
phasis on the increase to the individual of 
1 cent to mail a letter, have erected a straw- 
man. We believe their opposition to bring- 
ing postal rates in step with reality stem 
from heavy postal users in business and or- 
ganizations that have been accepting a tax- 
financed subsidy made possible by low postal 
rates. 

All of us object to avoidably increased 
taxes. But payment for postal service is not 
a tax. It is a charge for a service rendered. 
Those who use the service should pay the 
bill. 

The car wash offers an example. Years 
ago we had a car washed for 50 or 75 cents 
Now we pay $1.75. We may dislike that 
added levy, but we know the washer’s wage 
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higher and we expect to pay more for the 
service. 

Why should the service of delivering a 
letter be any different? It’s a different 
United States economy than it was in 1932. 
We should not expect to pay the same price 
to mail a letter as we did in that year. It’s 
estimated a 4-cent letter would mean 12 
cents more a month to the average family. 

As for the big users of postal service, mail- 
ing is a cost of operation. Business expects 
to be paid a reasonable amount for services 
it renders or merchandise it sells. It should 
pay a fair price for postal service and most 
businesses are willing. 

We don’t believe Americans favor piling 
deficit on deficit in the postal service. We 
don’t believe they want unnecessary interest 
charges adding to their or their children’s 
burdens 10, 50, 100 years from now. We 
don’t believe they favor mail subsidies to 
certain users. 

It is our belief the public is willing to 
pay modest postal rate increases as a means 
of partially correcting a deficit situation. 
Congress should knock down its strawman 
and adopt rates which would put the Post 
Office in a sound financial position. In the 
end, the cost will be less. 





President’s Decision Was Good News to 
the American People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include an editorial from the Santa Rosa 
(Calif.) Press-Democrat of March 1, 
1956 entitled ‘‘President’s Decision Is 
Best News of Year.” 

This editorial is a timely expression of 
public reaction to the decision by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to make himself avail- 
able for a second term. I can add very 
little to its sentiment, other than agree- 
ing that the President’s decision was in- 
deed good news to the American people. 

The leadership that President Eisen- 
hower has given, not only to our coun- 
try but to the world, is significant in 
these trying times. He is the greatest 
symbol for peace in the world today, 
and has gained a degree of respect en- 


s 
joyed by few other American Presi- 
dents 

His announcement to become a candi- 
date for reelection so that he might carry 


on the program of peace and prosperity 
for which he has been striving, will give 
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idorse his positive record of accom- 


The editorial follows: 
PRESIDENT’S DECISION Is Best NEWS OF YEAR 











President Eisenhower to L 
f is the best news far im 
1956 Ihe best news of the enti year, of 
course, Will be his reelection by all the peo- 
ple 
Chere is no such thing as an indispensable 
man, as the President has repeatedly pointed 
Out 
5B there is such a tl gas the best man 
for any job, and for the Presidency @f tue 
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United States that man is Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

From the short-range economic view- 
point—which is far from being the most 
important factor—the people of the United 
States have never enjoyed better times. 
There are more people working, for more 
money, than ever before. Even more im- 
portant, they are getting more real wages 
because the upward spirals of taxes and liv- 
ing costs have been stopped while earnings 
have gone forward. 

There are a number of things vastly more 
important than the short-range economic 
picture, outstanding as it is. They are more 
important because they affect the kind of 
nation our children will live in, as well as 
the kind of nation we are living in today. 

A few years back when “tax, spend, and 
reelect” was our Federal philosophy, the 
ruling politicians had a cynical saying: “You 
don’t shoot Santa Claus.” 

Mr. Eisenhower abolished that philosophy. 
His administration abruptly halted the con- 
stantly increasing debt that was being built 
up as a heritage of national insolvency for 
our children. A return to a balanced budget 
is in sight and Federal taxes are coming down 
slightly. 

Another thing abolished was the danger- 
ous theory, put into practice, that the execu- 
tive department of Government was the 
ruling department, with the Congress obli- 
gated to give rubber-stamp approval. Mr. 
Eisenhower’s administration returned to, 
and has adhered to, the concept on which 
this Nation was founded and became great. 
That is the concept of the independence of 
the judiciary, the executive, and the legis- 
lative branches of Government. 

For 20 years prior to Mr. Eisenhower's elec- 
tion, there had been a growing trend toward 
big Government. The number of bureau- 
crats constantly increased. The regulations 
they imposed on the people grew constantly 
more numerous. We seemed to be drifting 
constantly farther from the American his- 
toric philosophy that the least Government 
is the best Government. We seemed to be 
more and more accepting the European con- 
cept that the State was more powerful and 
more important than the people. 

Mr. Eisenhower's administration abruptly 
changed this trend. Americans once again 
are coming to rely upon themselves, not upon 
Government handouts and regulations. 

These things, we think. are far more im- 
portant than the fact that times have never 
been better. 

Combined with good times, they make Mr. 
Eisenhower's decision good news indeed. 


A Compton High School Junior Writes 
Winning Essays on Democracy and Bill 


of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in the great 
23d District, Los Angeles County, Calif., 
I have been pleased to actively support 
every program in the district whereby 
there was emphasis placed upon the 
writing of essays and compositions by 
students in schools, and also in support 
of every program which emphasized par- 
ticipation in discussion and speaking on 
school platforms or other public forum 
by students of the great 23d on the sub- 
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ject of the Bill of Rights or related sub- 
jects. 

And now, I am pleased to be able to 
present for your attention and that of 
all of my distinguished colleagues in this 
great legislative body, two winning essays 
by Mr. Bob Jacobs, a junior in the Comp- 
ton High School of the great 23d District 
who has the worthy ambition to attend 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis upon 
his forthcoming graduation from high 
school. 

His essay, I Speak for Democracy, was 
one of the winners in the chamber of 
commerce essay contest on this subject. 
And his essay, The Significance of the 
Bill of Rights Today, won for him the 
prize of a $100 United States Govern- 
ment bond. 

The text of each is herewith submitted. 
In this connection I am sure you and all 
my other colleagues will join me in com- 
plimenting this ambitious, forthright 
young American citizen, Mr. Bob Jacobs, 
of Compton High School, Compton, 
Calif.: 


I SPEAK FoR DEMOCRACY 
(By Bob Jacobs) 


The old man rested his back against a 
stately oak tree and bade the gamboling 
youngster to take a seat at his side. A cool 
breeze stirred the blades of grass in the acres 
around them, into a green, glossy sea, and 
the snow-capped mountains in the distance 
gave a peaceful awe to the scene. 

The old man spoke, “You know, Bobby, 
we're mighty lucky to be sittin’ here now.” 
The boy looked quizzically at him. “Yep,” 
the old man continued, ‘a whole lot of good 
men have given their happiness and even 
their lives to let us sit out here and talk. 
Men like Patrick Henry, Nathan Hale, George 
Washington, Honest Abe Lincoln, Teddy 
Roosevelt, Douglas MacArthur, Franklin 
Roosevelt, Ike Eisenhower, yes, and a lot 
more men like Joe Doaks who fought and 
died and were never heard of. We are 
mighty lucky to be here.” 

Yes, old man, you are lucky. Over 175 
years ago, a group of fearless men declared 
these United States to be free and independ- 
ent under God and since then thousands of 
young and old: men alike have given their 
lives in her defense. What have these men 
died for? They have died for the song of 
liberty: the song that fills the heavens above 
us each day; the song of a hundred and sixty 
million people living together. All you have 
to do is listen and you, too, can hear it. 
You hear it when the presses of the daily 
paper rumble into action printing the views 
of many men without fear of reprisal. It’s 
in the hum of the airliners’ engines as they 
carry passengers from sea to sea freely and 
undisturbed. It’s in the buicher’s throaty 
voice as he says, “Frankly, Mr. Brown, I don’t 
like that new tax bill the President passed, 
It really hurts us small-business men and 
I'm writing to my Congressman about it.” 
The song of liberty is there in his voice be- 
cause he can speak his mind without fear 
for his life. 

In most of the countries of the world to- 
day, the flame of liberty is dying out, but in 
America’s democracy it spirals to new heights 
and consumes the propaganda of those who 
wouid extinguish it. Like a flame, though, 
it could be quenched; but with the help from 
God, a fighting will, and eternal vigilance, 
the sands of time will only serve to burnish, 
beautify, and uphold the precious flame of 
democracy. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
TODAY 

(By Robert M. Jacobs) 

troubled times what single docu- 

ment could be as important as our Bill of 


THE 


In our 


March 19 


Rights? Ten simple inalienable rights 
granted to us by our Constitution, Without 
which our entire democracy would Most 
assuredly collapse as did the ancient and 
once glorious empire of Rome. 

In our age of atomic weapons and arti}. 
lery far beyond the wildest, most immagin. 
able dreams of our forebearers who ¢op. 
strued this Bill of Rights so many year. 
ago, let us stop and recall the conditions 
under which this noble document was 
composed. 

Here were 13 young, struggling Colonies 
offspring of Great Britain, fighting for their 
very existence in a new, dark, foreboding 
land. Over their heads constantly hung the 
iron fist of tyranny and oppression from 
their homeland. Finally, driven to their 
wits’ end by the power-mad Parliament of 
Engiand, the newborn nation in an attempt 
to throw off the yoke of slavery, formed a 
convention of representatives from each 
Colony in the new land and adopted this 
Bill of Rights and Constitution to guide 
them in their time and to be used by their 
posterity. 

Is this not also true today? There js 
an unstable element at work in our country 
gnawing at the very foundations of our free- 
dom. We must not lose hold of these basic 
principles of our freedom or our entire free 
way of life will come crashing down about 
us. 

We must do everything in our humble 
power to prevent this disastrous theory from 
becoming a true life fact. We cannot afford 
to lose hold of these rights fof they, with 
the help of God, are our only perceptible 
way of maintaining our standard of living, 

This aged document “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” is our life and 
our liberty. 

May we keep these, our sacred rights, 
forever. 


Needs of Ranchers and Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker. I 
desire to read the testimony of a real 
Oklahoma rancher who knows the needs 
of ranchers and farmers. 


Members of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee: 

I am Harold Davis, of Roff and Roosevelt, 
Okla., president of the Pontotoc County 
Farm Bureau, and vice president of the Pon- 
totoc County Soil Conservation District. I 
am grateful for the opportunity to appear 
before this committee to discuss with you 
the proposed soil-bank bill and, more spe- 
cifically, S. 3183. I am sure that you gen- 
tlemen are aware of the fact that legislation 
of this nature is long past due. Due to the 
economic status of American agriculture 
the current parity ratio of all agricultural 
products is approximately 80 percent parity, 
which is below the parity ratio of the depres- 
sion years of the 1930's. 

We, in our section, are concerned that 
apparently some agricultural commodities 
will not benefit comparable with others. The 
increase in support prices to the basic com- 
modities is taken care of, the supports on 
cottonseed and soybeans, and also the sup- 
port on dairy products is increased. 

In the declaration of policy under section 
202 of Senate bill 3183, “Congress hereby 
finds that the production of excessive SUup- 
plies of agricultural commodities depresses 
the prices of income of farm families * * * 
it is in the interest of the general wellare 
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that the soil and water resources of the Na- 

tion be not wasted and depleted in the pro- 

duction of such burdensome surpluses * * *, 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
congress and the purposes of this act to 
rotect and increase farm income.” 

I have here the January 15, 1956, parity 
report of the USDA, and I would like to call 
to your attention the parity relationship of 
peef calves which is 75 percent, beef cattle, 
66 percent, lambs, 73 percent, sheep, 59 per- 
cent, which constitutes the primary income 
from our section, this is a simple average, 
67.5 percent, compared to all other simple 
averages of 75.2 percent. And as aforemen- 
tioned, the purpose of this act is to protect 
and increase farm income. We feel that the 
objectives outlined in the bill are good but 
we do feel that one of the most important 
segments of agriculture, the livestock indus- 
try, has been left out and we would like to 
recommend that grassland or grazing land 
pe included in the soil-bank proposals. A 
3 to 5 percent reduction of land now utilized 
for grazing purposes would probably be 
ample. 

We have seen consistent increases in cattle 
numbers in the United States for the past 
several years, even though we have had over 
a large area of the United States a severe 
drought for the past 3 years. Which indi- 
cates that we have materially increased the 
carrying capacity of pastures in a large part 
of the United States which have in only re- 
cent years become engaged in iivestock pro- 
duction. 

Under the current bill which provides for 
the retirement of cultivated cropland for 3 
years to grass and trees I would like to call 
to your attention the fact that it takes ap- 
proximately 3 years to place cultivated crop- 
land into an ideal pasture. Thus we need to 
be disturbed about the fact that within 3 
years we could have an additional 25 million 
acres of improved grazing land which proba- 
bly would carry an additional six to seven 
Million head of cattle. 

Certainly this legislation is a challenge to 
all of us to build a program whereby agri- 
culture and livestock industries can learn to 
live with their know-how without being 
penalized for a job well done, and that is, 
producing all of the food and fibre that 166 
million Americans are able to consume and 
to fill all the markets we have available 
abroad. 

There are economists that make state- 
ments that the increase in population in the 
United States will soon take care of the en- 
tire production of agricultural commodities. 
But if the future can be judged by the past, 
it will be long after any of us in this room 
will have passed on because our technologi- 
cal advances in all fields of agriculture is 
going up at the rate of about 2 percent per 
year and the increased population of about 
1% percent. So the only conclusion that 
we may arrive at is that our total production 
ability is going up about one-half of 1 per- 
cent faster than the population increases. 
Tam sure most of you gentlemen were 
either here or in public life during World 
War IT and recall the slogan, “Food will win 
the war and write the peace,” and perhaps it 
did its part. I think every red-blooded Amer- 
ican is grateful for the magnificent job the 
American farmer did when called upon. 
However, currently we have a budget of some 
845 billion for defense which none of us 
question the need of. However, the com- 
panion enterprise—food and fiber—which 
was so vital during the war and which is still 
vital in the event of another conflict—God 
forbid. We are debating whether or not $1 
billion is excessive. 

If we should become engaged in another 
conflict, about the only thing we have in re- 
— is bread and butter, and I am sure all 
of us here and throughout the Nation would 
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like to have some red meat to go with it. We 
all recall the meat stamps which were neces- 
sary during the war, and they were entirely 
neccssary, but if we can, during peacetime, 
build our meat factories by having our ranges 
ready to produce to maximum to where it 
will be ready to utilize in any emergency, we 
might not have to resort to rationing. 

We feel like the soil-bank plan is definitely 
a step in the right direction to place agricul- 
ture in a favorable economic position with 
other segments of industry. It is a plan 
whereby, if properly executed, will permit 
agriculture and livestock producers to re- 
main reasonably profitable during peacetime 
periods, which has not happened in recent 
years. But we do feel that the soil bank as 
finally passed should include all agricultural 
enterprises. And for that reason I am here 
to testify to this committee that we feel defi- 
nitely grassland and grazing land should be 
included comparable to other segments of 
agriculture. 

We further feel that there should be no 
limit placed on the amount of acreage that 
an individual may place in the soil bank vol- 
untarily and be compensated for as outlined 
in the bill. We feel that this will permit the 
smaller units and younger operators who 
may have substantial payments to make on 
their land and equipment, to continue to 
operate to capacity, and probably would not 
choose to participate in the soil bank. 

From the early months of high prices in 
1951 to the summer and fall of 1953—in a 
few instances to November 1954—cattle prices 
declined 40 percent to 69 percent. Greater 
price declines have occurred for the lower 
grades. Prices for canner and cutter slaugh- 
ter cows dropped from $21.55 in April 1951 
to less than $7 by November 1954—a 69-per- 
cent decline. On the other hand, choice 
slaughter steer prices fell from $36 in April 
1951 to $21 in June 1953—a 42-percent drop. 
Since 1953 we are aware that there has been 
some slight recovery, but the fall of 1955, and 
up to now of this year, we have probably 
seen the greatest break in fat beef cattle in 
history. The Chicago market down approxi- 
mately $11 per hundred from a year ago on 
choice heavy steers, and Oklahoma City from 
$5 to $8 per hundred lower. Gentlemen, un- 
less we can be successful in developing a 
program which will prevent in a measure at 
least this price decline and get prices com- 
parable with other economic groups there 
will be a substantial number of ranchers 
forced out of livestock production. 

One statement that I saw recently that is 
disturbing is that Federal land-bank loans 
in 1955 were 59 percent greater than 1954 in 
volume, and 21 percent in number, which 
clearly indicates that farmers and ranchers 
are having to go further into debt in order to 
have operating capital. This is something 
all of us must be concerned about not only 
from a farmers and ranchers standpoint, but 
know that all of the depressions in the past 
were lead by a depressed agriculture. 

Gentlemen, I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to appear here before this committee 
and all that we are asking is that the livestock 
industry be placed on a par with other agri- 
cultural commodities, and that agriculture as 
a whole be placed on par with industry. 

Amendment to section 207 (a): Add in line 
10 after word “farm”, “ranch or permanent 
pasture.” In line 11, strike the last two lines 
beginning with word “crops” and insert 
“agriculture commodities.” 

Amended paragraph reads: “(1) To estab- 
lish and maintain for the contract period 
protective vegetative cover (including but 
not limited to grass and trees), water-storage 
facilities, or other soil, water, wildlife, or 
forest conserving used on a specifically desig- 
nated acreage of land on the farm, ranch, or 
permanent pasture regularly used in the pro~ 
duction of agriculture commodities.” 
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Inglorious Insurance Company Failures 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a most 
interesting article on the subject of the 
regulation of insurance by the States. 
The article was written by Mr. Roger 
Kenney, insurance editor of the United 
States Investor, and was published in 
that journal in its issue of January 14, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SEE HERE, COMMISSIONERS, How AsoUr THESE 
INGLORIOUS INSURANCE COMPANY FAILURES 


“If your memory is good, you'll recall 
that when the famous SEUA decision was 
handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court in June 1944, the great worry and 
sweat of both the State regulatory authori- 
ties and a goodly part of the insurance fra- 
ternity centered around the future of State 
regulation. Indeed, so keen was the feeling 
on the subject that the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners—then in session 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago— 
sent out wires to the leaders of the industry 
requesting that they come posthaste to the 
convention for the purpose of devising a 
strategy to save regulation for the States. 
All with the result that, there descended 
upon that memorable convention one of the 
most outstanding groups of executives we 
have ever seen at an insurance commis- 
sioners’ gathering. 

“True, this group didn’t do so well in de- 
veloping a strategy—what with an abortive 
attempt having been made almost immedi- 
ately to exclude the industry permanently 
from the workings of the Federal antitrust 
laws through action of Congress. And it was 
only after Congress let it be Known that it 
was in no mood for making exceptions to the 
antitrust laws that Public Law 15 was passed 
on March 9, 1945—which, in essence, gave 
State regulation a new lease of life—so long 
as the States duly ‘regulate’ the insurance 
business. 

“That’s where State regulaton stands to- 
day. It exists only by the sufferance of Con- 
gress—and each succeeding Congress. And 
this, mind you, on the theory that insurance 
is such a highly personal business that the 
regulation thereof should be Kept close to 
the people. Or to put it another way, the 
insurance business is of such a nature that 
its regulation must be adapted to local con- 
diitons and situations—with the human fac- 
tor always playing an iniportant role. 

“TEXAS FAILURES POINT UP A QUESTION 


“So far, so good. But in view of recent 
events—particularly in the State of Texas, 
where insurance failures have been occurring 
all too rapidly for comfort and where re- 
ports are current that more and bigger fail- 
ures are yet to come—we wonder whether 
all this talk we heard 10 years ago about the 
advantages of ‘states’ rights’ in the regula- 
tion of insurance hasn't proved to be mere 
eyewash—that is, whether, in the last analy- 
sis, the great advantage which the industry 
enjoys in playing one State insurance de< 
partment against another—haven’t been off- 
set by the Insurance Departments them- 
selves in the emphasis which they have come 
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to place on joint action with other States on 
many insurance regulatory problems. 

“To come right down on the button, 
whereas Congress generously stripped itself 
(temporarily, at least) of the power of reg- 
ulation accruing to it under the SEUA 
decision—largely on the theory that there 
is a local aspect to the insurance business 
which is better regulated at the State level— 
the States, through ambitious regulatory 
authorities, seem to have forgotten all this 
in the importance they attach to decisions 
made at the zone level. And by ‘zone level,’ 
we, of course, have reference to the 6 zones 
into which the country was divided some 20 
or so years ago in order to bring about more 
comity in regulation among the States. 

“There is no need of mincing words. 
Either State regulation is competent and 
sufficient, of it is not. Which means that 
the moment a State regulatory authority 
steps beyond his geographic boundaries and 
insists upon participation in the examina- 
tion of a company domiciled in another State 
(and operating in his own), he thereupon 
tacitly admits that the regulation of the 
home State is not—in his eyes—all it should 
be. And Congress has a perfect right to as- 
sume therefrom that if the States have little 
or no confidence in one another, then indeed 
has the time come for the Federal Govern- 
ment to step in and lay down a national 
pattern of regulation.” 

Do the above words have a familiar ring 
to you? If they don’t, they should. For, 
they were published in these columns on 
August 7, 1954, under the title “State Regu- 
lation of Insurance Outgrowing Its 
Breeches”—being in the nature of a follow- 
up to an article published 2 weeks prior en- 
titled “‘Texas Insurance Failures Cast Dark 
Shadows Over State Regulation” and treat- 
ing largely of the failure of the General 
American Casualty Co. of San Antonio. 

Since those articles appeared in these 
columns, a great reform prograni was under- 
taken by the State of Texas—the 1955 Legis- 
lature passing 23 new insurance laws pro- 
viding, among other things, for substantially 
increased financial requirements in the case 
of newly organized companies; a limitation 
on the kind of securities in which the capital 
and minimum surplus of a company may 
be invested; stricter regulation of the sale 
of insurance securities which had previously 
been exempt from the Securities Act; the 
granting of power to the Texas Board of In- 
surance Commissioners to inquire into the 
fitness and reputation of the officers of each 
company applying for a license; and last, but 
not least, more rigid examination rules and 
standards. Under the latter law, it is set 
forth that examinations shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the entire board as distin- 
guished from that of the chairman of the 
board, and that in the case of newly organ- 
ized companies, there shall be mandatory 
examinations at intervals of 6 months for 
new companies during the first 3 years, an- 
nual examination thereafter for a period 
of 3 more years, and eraminations every 2 
years after the sixth year. Also interesting 
is the fact that the legislature greatly in- 
creased the three 
branches of the insurance department—with 
the result that money is now available to 
employ a sufficient number of ified ex- 
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OUR PREDICTION FILLED 
On paper, you must admit that this re- 
form program sounds very impressive—one 
which bears every evidence of being well- 
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prediction of a year and a half ago that more 
and bigger failures are yet to come in Texas, 


THAT UNITED STATES TRUST AND GUARANTY 
FAILURE 


First and foremost is the startling news 
that the assets of the United States Trust 
& Guaranty Co., of Waco, a combination 
banking and insurance company, had.been 
impounded, and all the company’s insur- 
ance policies canceled, under an order issued 
on December 22 by District Judge Charles O. 
Betts, of Austin, who took occasion to de- 
scribe the situation as “the most amazing 
and fraudulent operation it has ever been 
my misfortune to look at or hear about.” 

It is estimated that about 128,000 investors 
and policyholders—-mostly in the lower-in- 
come group—are affected by these proceed- 
ings, with a possible loss totaling about $5 
million. Which led Garland F. Smith, chair- 
man of the Texas Insurance Commission to 
remark: “EF don’t know any bankruptcy in 
the history of Texas that will affect more 
people. It’s hard to sleep, thinking about 
these people who lost their money.” 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that Drew Pearson, the news columnist and 
radio broadcaster, is prominently mentioned 
in this case, Chairman Smith making the 
charge that Mr. Pearson is “responsible to 
a great extent.” It seems that the United 
States Trust acted as a sponsor for a Pear- 
son television program in which the latter 
adopted the slogan, “You can put your trust 
in the United States Trust.” Mr. Pearson’s 
rejoinder to Mr. Smith's charge has been to 
place the responsibility squarely on the 
shoulders of the Texas Insurance Commis- 
sion which he describes as woefully inade- 
quate, to put it mildly. 

Affiliated with the United States Trust are 
the United States Life and the Southern 
Hospital and Medical Service which are be- 
ing scrutinized at this writing, although no 
charges of insolvency have been made. It 
is also interesting to note that the United 
States Trust failure has ramifications across 
States lines into Arkansas where it loaned 
$500,000 to three people in Little Rock to set 
up a company known as the Arkansas Fire 
& Marine Insurance Co. 

OUR WARNING OF SEPTEMBER 1954 


How or why the United States Trust & 
Guaranty escaped the attention of the 
Texas Insurance Commission—particularly 
under the reform program which provides 
it with so much power—we do not know. 

ut to us, sitting 2,000 miles away from the 
scene, there have been aspects of this opera- 
tion which began to arouse our curiosity 
sometime As a matter of fact, it was 
on September 25, 1954, that we took occasion 
in our Insurance Inquiry Section to warn 
an inquiring subscriber who asked our opin- 
ion of this company in this fashion: ‘‘We 
think that you have a perfect right to ask 
the management what hope there is for a 
turnabout in the underwriting and invest- 
ment account. For our own part, we do not 
like to see so large a fraction of the assets 
resting upon real estate. We suggest that 
you make inquiry about the liquidity of the 
mortgage item on the asset side of the state- 
ment.” 


ago. 


FXAMINERS SUSPENDED 

As if all this was not enough to place the 
great State of Texas in the limelight once 
again for loose supervisory practices, still 
another situation came to light within the 
last 2 weeks which can hardly be regarded 
as auguring well for the future of State 
regulation in this country. On December 
31, four examiners of the Texas Insurance 
Commission were suspended “without pay 
or duty,” this step being the aftermath of 
a damage suit for $6,640,000 entered the 
previous day by the receiver of the bank- 
rupt General American Casualty of San An- 
creditors, Among other 


tonio in behall of 
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things, the suit charges that the examiners 
knew that the General American was jp. 
solvent in 1952. It was dlso charged the 
the four examiners received gifts from the 
General American. The examiners nameq 
in the suit are Chief Examiner Larry w 
Blanchard; Robert Butler, assistant chiet 
examiner; William J. Noad and Lee j 
Pfefferkorn, In addition, the suit name 
C. B. Erwin, president of the General Ameri. 
can Casualty, and 44 other officers, directors 
or other persons associated with the firm, 
and 11 surety companies and banking con. 
cerns. 


THOSE ALABAMA AND SOUTH DAKOTA FAILurgs 


To further plague stanch supporters of 
State regulation of insurance, failures in the 
States of Alabama and South Dakota haye 
also figured in the national news of late. 
From Alabama came the report a week ago 
that Superintendent of Insurance Leslie f, 
Gwaltney, Jr., had filed a petition in the court 
at Montgomery for the receivership of the 
Royal American Insurance Co., of Huntsville 
which had been closely associated, through 
reinsurance and investment operations, with 
the Inland Empire Insurance Co., of Boise. 
Idaho; the Trans-Pacific Insurance Co., of 
Phoenix, Ariz.; the Central Standard Insur. 
ance Co., of Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; and the 
William Penn Fire Insurance Co., of Penn- 
sylvania—companies with which the names 
of Stewart B. Hopps and Lowell M. Birrell 
have been mentioned. 

From South Dakota came the report that 
on December 22, 1955, Commissioner George 
Burt had been appointed receiver for the 
Central Standard, so as the record now 
stands, all but the William Penn Fire in the 
above group are in receivership. And the lat- 
ter company is apparently not entirely di- 
vorced from the troubles which have beset 
Central Standard—reports having it that it 
acquired control of Central Standard fust 
prior to the receivership. Also interesting is 
the fact that the William Penn Fire had been 
named as a defendant, along with the United 
Dye & Chemical Corp., and the newly elected 
officers of the Central Standard, in a civil 
suit brought by minority stockholders who 
have made some rather startling charges re- 
varding withdrawal of funds from the assets, 


WHAT IS GOING ON IN STATE REGULATORY 
CIRCLES? 

With such a sad array of events confront- 
ing the insurance commissioners of this 
country, what we had to say on August 7, 
1954, about the shortcomings of State reg- 
ulation now apply double. For, with this 
new outcropping of insurance failures af- 
fecting policyholders in perhaps as many 4s 
25 or 30 States, it is almost a certainty that 
a demand by policyholders will be made that 
Congress conduct an investigation as to just 
what is going on in State regulatory circles 
to permit such a sad mess to come about— 
especially in view of the fact that Public Law 
15 was passed largely on the plea from the 
insurancesfraternity that it was necessary to 
keep insurance regulation close to the people 
and thus adaptable to local conditions. In- 
deed, the wonder of it all is that some such 
investigation has not already been embarked 
upon—what with the Idaho Insurance Com- 
missioner having found it advisable (because 
of the far-flung interstate ramifications) #0 
resort to the Federal courts in the receiver- 
ship proceedings of the Inland Empire. And 
what is more of a wonder is that with all 
these charges having been made about un- 
lawful and fraudulent application and with- 
drawal of assets, the Justice Department 
hasn’t decided to ascertain whether there 1s 
any substance to these charges. The same 
can be said of the SEC.—what with the 
United Dye & Chemical Corp, and the Swan 
Finch Oil Co. (both listed securities) fgur- 
ing so prominently in the question as 
just who owns the Inland Empire. It has 
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seemed to us that if any injustice is being 
done to parties at interest in these charges 
which have been flying thick and fast, an 
investigation by Congress and other govern- 
mental agencies would at least clear the at- 
mosphere and incidentally place State regu- 
jation of the insurance business in a better 
light than it is today. If the charges are 
warranted, then that of course is something 
else again. But anyway, they should be 
investigated. 

THE LOWEST MARK IN STATE REGULATION 

All this aside, the fact is that State regu- 
Jation has now fallen to the lowest mark 
since the passage of Public Law 15—and a 
great many years before. And if Congress 
should undertake an investigation, it would 
find that one of the principal reasons lies in 
the fact that instead of being concerned 
with the local nature of insurance regulatory 
problems, many insurance commissioners 
have become nomads of the busybody type— 
so involved in the affairs of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners (a 
yoluntary association whose very existence 
stands as testimony to the interstate charac- 
ter of the insurance business) that at times 
they must have difficulty remembering they 
are paid officials of the home State—paid 
primarily to see that the interests of the 
policyholders in their respective States are 
constantly and effectively protected. 

As a byproduct of this situation, the sys- 
tem of zone examinations has become a me- 
dium of paying off political debts for the 
various commissioners who vie with one an- 
other for the privilege of being represented 
on such examinations. The net result is 
that an undue financial burden is placed 
upon the companies directly, and the policy- 
holders indirectly—what with outside States 
often being represented by pseudo account- 
ants with more political than business back- 
ground, and the examinations thus being 
prolonged beyond any reasonable limits. The 
situation could hardly be otherwise with 
these examiners being paid $25 to $35 a day 
plus expenses—which incidentally have been 
so large at times as to lead company officials 
to wonder whether they include a special 
charge for the eating of the meals. 


THE SAME OLD STORY 


It’s the same old story so clearly told many 
years ago by that great iconoclast among 
insurance commissioners, Edgar B. Sims, 
former auditor and insurance commissioner 
of the State of West Virginia. In a letter 
dated June 9, 1939, to the late Frank Julian, 
then president of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, he wrote in 
part: 

“My first speech will be the politician’s 
speech. Most of us hold our jobs as a result 
of an election by the suffrage of the people 
or by appointment by the governor, who is 
elected by the people. Now it follows that 
we need friends and hosts of friends back 
in the precincts at home. There are hun- 
dreds of men in every State who want jobs— 
good, fat, juicy jobs, $25 to $35 a day and 
their keep—and if we can get these jobs for 
them, of course, they will ‘render unto 
Ceasar the things that are Ceasar’s.’ And 
we, as politicians cannot be hurt by sending 
& whole flock of them. 

“I know the hue and cry goes up that the 
companies provide for this examination and 
that its cost comes off the policyholders. 
That is true, in a sense. But with many, 
many companies the time will have to come 
when the examination expense will not come 
out of the surplus of the company but out 
of the insurance reserve, and I am sure that 
every insurance commissioner knows of coms 
panies that are along the ragged edges.” 

POINTS UP WEAKNESSES OF NAIC 

The long and short of it is that while zone 
examinations were originally predicated 
Upon the theory that each State where a 
Company operates should have a turn in 
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examining such companies, no effective ma~ 
chinery has yet been devised to bring order 
out of the chaos which comes from regard- 
ing zone examinations as a happy hunting 
ground for political appointees. And you 
can see why when you stop to consider that 
the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners is a purely voluntary organization 
having no binding legal authority over any 
State insurance department—and with each 
out-of-State examiner being responsible di- 
rectly only to his own commissioner. 

These shortcomings of the NAIC were never 
so clearly pointed up as in the past few 
months when the examination committee 
of that organization started out to make 
simultaneous convention examinations of 
the Inland Empire Insurance Co. and 
its various affiliated organizations. Things 
went comparatively well until they struck 
Alabama where the Royal American Insur- 
ance Co. is domiciled. And there the 
committee was told in no uncertain lan- 
guage by the same Leslie Gwaltney (superin- 
tendent of insurance) who has now peti- 
tioned the company into receivership that 
“the Royal American will be examined by the 
Alabama insurance department if and when 
I see fit to call it, which examination will not 
be a convention examination, and this exam- 
ination will be effected by me at the time I 
so desire to examine this company.” 

Superintendent Gwaltney’s letter of re- 
fusal (published in full in our issue of Jan- 
uary 7) is all that is necessary to prove to 
Congress that the NAIC is aping Federal 
regulation without having the necessary 
central authority to enforce its edicts. And 
right there you have the secret of all this 
bickering among commissioners, all this 
jockeying for preeminent position in the na- 
tional limelight which the NAIC affords, all 
this harassing and badgering of insurance 
company managements for reasons that are 
not always quite clear, and all this neglect 
of primary duties on the home front for 
which the individual commissioners were 
duly appointed or elected. 


A BREEDING GROUND FOR INGLORIOUS FAILURES 


Add these factors together, and you find 
that they constitute a perfect breeding 
ground for just such inglorious failures 
among insurance companies as have dark- 
ened the State regulatory picture in recent 
months. It’s the all too familiar story of 
the fellow who was so concerned about the 
weeds in his neighbor’s lawn that he neglect- 
ed entirely the bumper crop at his own front 
door. 

ROGER KENNEY. 





The Outstanding Newspaper Column 
of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia.’ Mr. Speaker, 
on January 7, a column written by 
Joseph H. Baird, of Decatur, Ga., was se- 
lected by the editors of Dixie Business 
magazine as the outstanding column of 
the year in 1955. An appropriate award 
was made to Mr. Baird in recognition of 
this selection. 

This selection is of especial interest 
to me, inasmuch as I am personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Baird and read the 
article in question which prompted the 
award. It was contained in the Decem- 
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ber 15, 1955, issue of the De Kalb New 
Era, an excellent newspaper which I 
have had the pleasure of reading each 
week for more than 30 years. 

Mr. Baird is a keen student of govern- 
ment and economics. His writings are 
provocative and always worthy of serious 
thought and study. 

The editorial in question merits the 
attention of all thoughtful people who 
are concerned with this important busi- 
ness of government, and I take pleasure 
in inserting it herewith: 

THE PASSING SCENE 
(By Joseph H. Baird) 


There is a serious glut in the used-car 
market, caused by the tremendous pressure 
the big automobile manufacturers have put 
on retail dealers to move new Cars by taking 
in old ones for more than their real market 
values. 

So why should not the Federal Government 
move in, buy up all the surplus used cars, 
and distribute them to school children to use 
in going to and from school? 

This ridiculous suggestion is made—with 
tongue in cheek—by Thurman Sensing, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Southern States 
Industrial Council in Nashville, Tenn. His 
proposal—a reductio ad absurdum—is no 
more preposterous than some of the other 
things Washington is doing to the dismay 
of economists and the despair of the long- 
suffering, middle-income taxpayer. 

Mr. Sensing, in a recent press release, 
mentions the fact that the Government re- 
cently stepped in and bought up $85 million 
worth of pork because the price had dropped, 
and will feed it to children through the Fed- 
erally-subsidized school lurich program. 

And then he adds: 

“This business of Government price sup- 
ports is a vicious circle. The Government 
begs and borrows money from all the people 
to buy from part of the people stuff it does 
not need, at prices higher than anyone else 
will pay. 

“It does this so that these particular peo- 
ple may operate at a profit and continue to 
produce more goods that the Government 
does not need but feels forced to continue to 
buy at prices higher than anyone else will 
pay. It shows what happens when the Gov- 
ernment starts meddling with the law of 
supply and demand.” 

To all of which this writer responds with a 
fervent “Amen.” 

Virtually every economic group in America 
today—except one—enjoys some kind of Fed- 
eral subsidy that is paid for by the rest of us. 

The big manufacturer is subsidized by a 
high tariff. The farmer, dairyman, and 
stockman is subsidized by an inane policy 
under which the Government buys their 
products for more than market value and so, 
as Mr. Sensing points out, encourages them 
to continue overproduction. The airlines 
are subsidized. The steamship and barge 
lines are subsidized. Many individuals are 
subsidized through pensions and other Fed- 
eral grants. More than 10 million persons 
are on the Government payroll. 

As I said, there is one unsubsidized class. 
That is the small- and middie-income worker 
and business and professional man, who 
leaves an increasing part of his weekly pay- 
check or professional fee with the Federal or 
State tax collector to provide this cascade of 
public money into the pockets of others. 

Somewhere this insanity must end. But 
where? 

Big business says to start back on the road 
to normality by cutting farm subsidies. The 
farmer advises Washington to start by reduc- 
ing the tariff and other types of subsidy to 
business. Various forms of transportation 
publish public-interest advertisements come 
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plaining of Government favors to the others, 
but always forget to mention their own. 

And the poor, bedeviled Congressman, 
pushed this way and that by economic pres- 
sure lobbies in Washington, risks political 
oblivion if he offends any of them. 

Meanwhile, we continue down the road to 
economic lunacy. 

And now the teachers join in the popular 
sport of raiding the treasury. 

This writer has always been a strong sup- 
porter of better schools. He agrees with the 
late H. G. Wells that “history is a race be- 
tween education and disaster.” ‘The one part 
of his tax that he pays willingly, even gladly, 
is that which helps support the schools. 

But he firmly believes that the White 
House Conference on Education made a seri- 
ous and regrettable mistake when it en- 
tered a plea for more Federal aid for schools. 

Education is the only sizable segment of 
American life that is not already under some 
form of Federal control. It is the only field 
in which some semblance of States rights 
is left to us. So far Americans have insisted, 
wisely, I believe, that schools should remain 
under local, or, at most, State control. 

I am aware of the so-called safeguards 
which the teachers promise to erect to pre- 
vent Washington from dictating educational 
policy. -—But I am old enough and cynical 
enough to know that in the last analysis 
the man who pays the bills has the final 
say. 

Federal control of education is the quickest 
and easiest route to a dictatorship in this 
Nation. Not today, perhaps. But there is 
always a tomorrow. 


Resolution of the Department of New Jer- 
sey, Veterans of Foreign Wars, To 
' Eliminate Inequities Suffered in the 
Past by Dependents of Coast Guard 
Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
the interest of the membership, I am 
enclosing a letter just received from S. 
Rea Fetzer, chairman, legislative com- 
mittee, Department of New Jersey, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, that points up 
the difficulty the dependents of Coast 
Guard personnel labor under. They 
need our help: 

DEPARTMENT OF NEW JERSEY, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Trenton, January 17, 1954. 
RESOLUTION 

“Whereas the personnel of the United 
States Coast Guard are now inequitably 
treated insofar as medical care is concerned 
due to the placement of the United States 
Coast Guard under the Treasury Depart- 
ment, leaves the personnel under a medical 
system and with rights different from the 
other members of the Armed Services; and 

“Whereas the provisions of the bill former- 
ly known as H. R. 2756 of the 83d Congress, 
ist session, hereinafter fully stated makes 
adequate provision for the United States 
Coast Guard personnel; and 

“Whereas legislative action is contem- 
plated by means of an omnibus bill to 
cover all branches of the armed services as 
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recommended by the Moulton Commission: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the following be adopted: 

“1. The Congress of the United States be 
requested to adopt the following: That, 
when the Coast Guard is operating in the 
Treasury Department, dependents of mili- 
tary personnel of the Coast Guard shall be 
eligible, subject to the same conditions and 
limitations as apply to dependents of mili- 
tary personnel of the Navy, for. hospitaliza- 
tion and medical, surgical, and dental care 
in hospitals and dispensaries operated by 
the Armed Forces at places outside the con- 
tinental United States and at other places 
where hospitals operated pursuant to the 
act of July 1, 1944 (60 Stat. 421; 42 U.S.C., 
ch. 6A), are not available. 

“2. That action of the Congress be taken 
either through separate legislation, or 
through the omnibus bill hereinbefore de- 
scribed. 

“3. That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to all of the individual State de- 
partments of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, and to the national 
headquarters of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States for their consid- 
eration, action, and approval.” 


The above-cited resolution was adopted 
by the Department of New Jersey, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, in reg- 
ular meeting assembled of its council of ad- 
ministration held on this 17th day of Jan- 
uary 1954, in the War Memorial Building, 
Trenton, N. J., and it is further requested 
that all separate divisions of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States take 
action by adoption of this resolution and 
forwarding a copy of the same to their indi- 
vidual Federal legislators for their action on 
this important legislation. 

ALEXANDER J. Gow, 

Commander, Department of New Jersey, 

VFW of the United States. 

Attest: 

BENJAMIN P. THOMAS, 
Adjutant, Department of New Jersey, 
VFW of the United States. 


Michigan Editor Asks “Postal Rate Hike 
or Big Deficit?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. _ Speaker, 
more and more newspaper editors are 
coming to the realization that our Post 
Office Department has not kept pace 
with progress generally and that rates 
for carrying the mail are lagging far 
behind. 

One of our fine Michigan newspapers, 
the Flint Journal, published in the 
hometown of Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield, has gone into our postal 
problem quite thoroughly and on March 
4 carried an illuminating article on 
postal rates and postal progress. 

That article follows: 

PosTAL RATE HIKE or BiG DeFricir?—Ncep FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS CITED BY SUMMERFIELD— 
CONGRESS HOLDS KEY TO PROBLEM OF MAK- 
ING DEPARTMENT Pay Own Way 
A Flint man is working his hardest to do 

what’s been done only 13 times in the last 

100 years. He’s trying to put the Na- 

tion’s biggest pubiic business into the black. 


March 19 


Arthur E. Summerfield, who went trom 
the automobile retail business in Flint to 
become Postmaster General in President 
Eisenhower’s Cabinet, slashed the Post 
Department’s annual deficit of $727 Million 
in 1952 to $362,700,000 in 1955. 

Remarkable as that feat may be, gum. 
merfield sees it as a job only Partially done 

He’s set for his aim the improvement of 
service, modernizing of facilities, keepin, 
pace with the Nation’s growth—and eyen. 
tually making the Post Office pay its own 
way. 

You can go just so far in cutting ex. 
penditures. When you can’t cut more with. 
out cutting into the service itself and g 
deficit still persists, you have to seek new 
funds if you want to balance the budget, 

That is the position the Post Office De. 
partment is in now, Summerfield says, y 
black ink instead of red ink is to flow 
in Post Office pens some day, it will beg 
decision out of the Department's control ang 
one for Congress and the people to make. 


FOUR HUNDRED SIX MILLION FIVE HUNDRD 
THOUSAND DOLLAR INCREASE ASKED 


The administration has asked Congress for 
postal hikes that would bring in an estimateg 
$406,500,000 annually. Of this: 

Two hundred and ninety-five mililon dol. 
lars would result from increasing 3-cent letter 
mail to 4 cents. 

Sixteen million dollars would come from 
increasing 6-cent airmail to 7 cents. 

Seventeen million dollars would come from 
two 15-percent annual increases in publish- 
ers’ pound rates and minor adjustments. 

Seventy-seven milion dollars would come 
from a 29-percent increase in rates for ad- 
vertising matter and other third-class mail. 

One million five hundred thousand dollars 
would come from miscellaneous sources, 

The simple alternatives are these: 

1. Continue the present methods of f- 
nancing, lumping the Department’s annual 
debt with that of the Federal Government, 

2. Raise postal rates, with users of the 
mail bearing the major cost of making ends 
meet. 

More than $400 million is a lot of money. 
But the Post Office has a lot of customers— 
there’s scarcely an American family who is 
not served by it. Since three-fourths of 
first-class mail is business mail, the rate in- 
crease for ordinary letters would directly 
cost the average family about 12 cents 4 
month, 


HIGHER RATES WOULD CUT DOWN DEFICITS 


The higher rates requested would not bring 
the Post Office a profit, or even get it fully 
out of debt each year. But they would: 

1. Slice a major chunk off the annual 
deficit, including budget compensation for 
employee pay increases and fringe benefits 
recently voted by Congress. 

2. Permit badly needed construction and 
modernization of buildings. 

3. Buy new equipment to improve service, 
increase efficiency and further reduce costs. 

In 1955, the Post Office Department moved 
814 percent more mail and at comparatively 
less money than it did in 1953. This was 
achieved on the heels of these accomplish- 
ments under Summerfield. 

Seventy changes in procedures to speed 
up the mail. 

Streamlining of bookkeeping and money 
handling. When Summerfield took over 
January 2, 1953, he found the Department 
had no certified public accountant and the 
latest financial information was 18 months 
old. 

Elimination of unnecessary service units. 
About 3,000 small post offices were closed, at 
a saving of more than $4 million, and with 
patrons generally getting better service 
through rural delivery. 

Practical training programs. Ten courses 
of instruction—ranging from bundle tying 
to executive management—were instituted. 
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gstablishment of cost control over the 
95,000 motor vehicles the Department uses. 

flees of 4 basic standard production-line 
trucks is being developed to take the place of 
7 types of special built, often handmade 
yehicles formerly bought. 

Decentralization. Formerly, 40,000 post- 
masters reported to Washington on even triv- 
jal matters. Now, 15 regions and 91 districts 
pave been set up, with home-rule operation, 

Lease-purchase of new buildings. Facili- 
ties are bought out of rent. 

Review of transportation policies. Sched- 
yles were revised, more highway vehicles em- 
ployed, and unused space on scheduled 
airliners put to use for hauling mail. 

Asafety program. Vehicle accidents were 
reduced from 13 to 8 per 100,000 miles. 

First nationwide effort to recruit desirable 
new career employees. 

Airline subsidy and franked and penalty 
mail costs switched to other departments. 

Research and practical experiments. 
among them are motorized conveyances for 
city carriers, an automatic letter-facing ma- 
chine for sorting, self-service equipment for 
post office lobbies, and mechanical parcel- 
post sorting. 

The searching eye of the business regime 
that Summerfield took with him to Washing- 
ton even focused on the lowly post office pen. 
The ink splatterers were replaced by ball- 
points. And, to typify the Department's 
New Look, the mailboxes are being painted 
red, white, and blue. 

COSTS UP, BUT RATES UNCHANGED 


Despite improvements, the Post Office De- 
partment still has a built-in deficit. 

Before World War II, the average annual 
deficit was $33 million. Since the war, it 
has skyrocketed to an average $460 million 
every year. 

These figures may explain much of that 
flood of red ink: 

Since 1932, the pay of clerks has gone up 
103 percent; that of city carriers, 106 per- 
cent, and that of rural carriers, 118 percent. 

Railroad costs have risen 90 percent since 
1932. Truck costs are up 206 percent. 

And in that same period, the cost of mail- 
ing an ordinary letter has remained the same. 
Third-class mailing rates went up 38 percent 
and those for second-class rose 3 percent. 
Actually, some rates for mail delivered in the 
same county as it originates are the same as 
they were in 1885. Some advertising pound 
rates are below the 1932 level. Some services 
within the county are performed free of 
charge. 

Since 1945, Congress has enacted em- 
Ployee benefits totaling $1,290 million. In 
the same period, rate increases have 
amounted to $286,300,000. 

Annual fiscal year deficits since 1952 have 
been: 1952, $727 million; 1953, $663 mil- 
lion; 1954, $399 million; 1955, $363 million; 
1956, $440 million, and 1957 (estimated) 
$470 million. The last three deficits include 
cost of recent pay increases and employee 
benefits granted by Congress, including al- 
most $200 million estimated for next year. 

“It is hard for most of us to realize what 
so large a sum of money really means,” 
Summerfield wrote recently to President 
Eisenhower. “The fact is, we are losing 
$1,000 a minute.” Every hour our taxpayers 
have to put up another $60,000.” 

FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR NEW FACILITIES 


_ The Postmaster General looks to more effi- 

cient buildings, labor-saving devices and 
improved working conditions to handle the 
mail better, faster and at lower cost. 

A 5-year plan, made possible through rate 
increases, would spend: 

Twenty-three million dollars a year for 
leasing or lease-purchasing of 3,500 new 
buildings put up with $230 million of pri- 
vate capital. 

Two hundred and twenty-five million dol- 
lars for new lighting, painting, air condition- 
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ing and long-deferred maintenance of fed- 
erally-owned postal buildings. 

Two hundred million dollars for rehabili- 
tation and modernization of about 60 percent 
of the space in federally owned postal build- 
ings. 

One hundred and twenty-five million dol- 
lars for modern time-saving and man-saving 
mechanical equipment. 

The 5-year plan would cost $133 million 
@ year. 

Through its post offices, the Government 
has its most intimate and frequent contact 
with the public. Yet, many post offices 
were built more than 50 years ago and are 
badly run down, outgrown and outmoded. 

In Denver, for example, sorting at the 
Union Terminal is done on tlre sidewalk 
daily—rain or shine. In many more places, 
mail is handled on outside platforms or in 
alleys. Even when postal employees work 
in the shelter of buildings, thousands work 
under conditions that would not be tolerated 
in private industry—inadequate space, poor 
ventilation and obsolete lighting. 

A start has been made, but only a start, 
in use of conveyor systems instead of old- 
fashioned hand trucks, fork-lift trucks to 
replace back-breaking human lifting, even 
adjustable stools for mail sorters instead of 
the old rigid rest-bars. Morale and health 
affect a worker’s efficiency, hence bear 
greatly on the Department’s performance. 

IMPROVEMENTS AWAIT DEFICIT REDUCTION 


According to the President’s convictions 
as referred to in a report by Summerfield to 
the President, the Post Office Department’s 
plans for improvement of its physical plant 
must not precede a major reduction in the 
annual deficit. 

Mr. Eisenhower recently said at a press 
conference, “Self-respect demands a raise in 
postal rates.” 

However, the recommendation for postal 
rate increases has met stiff oppcsition in 
Congress. The administration last year 
asked in vain for rate hikes similar to those 
it is asking now. Some took exception to 
Summerfield’s claims of deficit reduction, 
saying items transferred to other Govern- 
ment agencies should have been figured in 
on the debit side for fair comparison. Now 
and then, opposition is voiced by one group 
or another to a certain phase of the post 
Office reorganization. 

Added to this, of course, is a natural poli- 
tical hesitancy to raise taxes—including 
the stamp for sending a letter—especially in 
an election year. 

Some maintain it is the politicians, not 
the people, who are opposed to a rate in- 
crease. 

The Post Office Department employs 500,000 
persons and its financial transactions exceed 
$20 billion a year. 

ANNUAL INTEREST IS $100 MILLION 


In his letter to the President, the Post- 
master General said: 

“In the last 5 years the costs of the Post 
Office Department exceeded its revenues by 
almost $5 billion. Ignoring the huge inter- 
est payments on this sum, that $5 billion 
would. have paid for 5,000 new $1 million 
schools; and yet, instead of new schools, we 
have chosen to bequeath to our children 
these postal charges—plus more than $100 
million a year today in interest.” 

Basically, he says, the failure to operate 
on a more nearly break-even basis is due to 
postage rates being essentially the same to- 
day as they were in 1932, but with the cost 
of nearly everything the department buys 
or uses having more than doubled. 

“If these rate increases are granted, we 
can complete the job the Post Office Depart- 
ment set out to accomplish nearly 3 years 
ago—provide better service, lower costs, re- 
duce the postal deficit.” 

Presumably much of the $400 million a 
year asked in postal-rate increases will have 
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to be spent anyway and will become a deficit 
item if the increases are not granted. Pre- 
sumably, also, the Federal debt has no 
chance of being paid off for at least 100 years. 
Such an overall debt well might be some 
$40 billion bigger or smaller by that time— 
depending on the financing policy under 
which the Post Office Department is to opers; 
ate. 
Congress holds the key. 





H. R. 9165 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


~" Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, regarding 
H. R. 9166 which comes up tomorrow 
under suspension of the rules, it is pret- 
ty obvious that corporations think a pro- 
test at its righ rate of taxation would be 
a waste of breath. At least, no repre- 
sentative of big or little business came 
around to my office, or have written me 
letters, suggesting opposition to another 
extension of this special’ levy. { 

Under the emotional appeal of our de- 
fense needs, it may be considered bad 
taste to mention that taxes take more 
from the American people than their 
food costs them. I am going to vote 
for H. R. 9166 because I believe lower 
taxes might well mean more inflation— 
and that would be a return to the false 
prosperity of a few years ago. But I 
want it in the record that the tax rates 
are too high, and to repeat the warning 
of old: “The power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” 

Let us recall here and now that taxes 
on corporations actually are paid by the 
people. Were it not for this present tax 
on corporations, prices could be lowered 
to the people, more money could be paid 
to employees to buy more consumer 
goods. Thus, we could raise our living 
standards and also increase prosperity 
for all. Lower taxes on corporations, 
provided Government spending was 
within its income, would help labor and 
wage earners far more than the cor- 
porations themselves, for all taxes are 
channeled to consumers and wage 
earners. 

I would like to see the Government’s 
power to tax limited except for war 
emergencies. 

It is not popular, maybe, to stress re- 
ducing corporation taxes but labor has a 
stake in this because what Government 
takes in taxes no collective bargaining 
contract can obtain for the workers. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that an exces- 
Sive rate of taxation of corporation 
profits is the cause of capital investing 
in nonemployment expanding and non- 
creative enterprises. Wealth needs in- 
centive to expand and make more jobs. I 
shall vote for this measure because over- 
spending by the Federal Government 
during previous administrations caused 
the buying power of the workers pay 
check to be cut in half. Government 
revenue must equal Government expen- 
ditures. We must balance the budget. 
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But looking to the future, let us not 
penalize profit incentive by confiscatory 
taxation. Samuel Gompers said the sin 
against the workingman was lack of 
profits. I say if anyone is going to 
syphon off corporation profits, let it be 
the consumer through lower prices and 
the workingman through the higher pur- 
chasing power of his wages. 


The National Gallery, a World Art Center 
With 24 Million Visitors in 15 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Gallery of Art will 
celebrate its 15th birthday this week, a 
birthday made resplendent by an exhibi- 
tion of potential and outright gifts ac- 
quired by Samuel H. Kress, Rush H. 
Kress, and the Samuel H. Kress Founda- 
tion. In 1936, Andrew W. Mellon wrote 
to President Franklin D. Roosevelt cffer- 
ing his collection and a great building to 
house it to the Nation. Mr. Mellon never 
lived to see the gallery completed. He 
died in August 1937, just 3 months after 
construction of the gallery began. 

Under David E. Findley, its Director 
from the very beginning, the National 
Gallery has grown from a half-empty 
museum to a world-renowned gallery 
whose exhibit rooms are filled with the 
works of the greatest masters of the 
Western World. The National Gallery 
in 15 short years has become one of the 
greatest cultural monuments in the en- 
tire world. 

The National Gallery of Art has ful- 
filled the hope of its founder, as ex- 
pressed by his son, Paul Mellon, at its 
dedication that— 

It would become not a static but a living 
institution, growing in usefulness and im- 
portance to artists, scholars and the general 
public. 

Two dissimilar men, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, “the most intelligent Presi- 
dent about art since Jefferson,’ and An- 
Grew W. Mellon, have, through this gal- 
lery, made enduring contributions to the 
artistic life of our country. While Mel- 
lon’s original contribution was large it 
will be equaled and surpassed before long 
by the equally impressive contribution by 
the Congress of more than $1 million a 
year to the gallery’s maintenance. So, 
while the gallery is an enduring monu- 
ment to Andrew W. Mellon, it is an 
equally enduring monument to a great 
Nation struggling for cultural maturity. 

I would like to be able to say today that 
the Federal Government was proudly 
spending, at the very least, an amount 
equal to what it appropriates to maintain 
this single building for the purchase of 
the creative works of our own authors, 
composers, playwrights, painters, sculp- 
tors, and one day we surely will. 

The Federal Government has assisted 
other countries since the end of World 
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War TT to restore their cultural monu- 
ments, build new art centers and opera 
houses, and support flourishing cultural 
programs for the benefit of their own 
citizens and the delight of American 
tourists. 

Certainly we should be doing at least 
as much at home as we are doing abroad. 
In any event, we should have a national 
program for the advancement of Amer- 
ican art. Paying the maintenance costs 
of the National Gallery of Art does not 
constitute by itself a national arts pro- 
gram by any stretch of the imagination. 

We must put our own great cultural 
leaders to work developing a national 
cultural program for our own country, a 
program that makes sense and has an 
eye for the political realities. Particu- 
larly is this true now that the Congress 
is appropriating money to send our lead- 
ing cultural groups abroad to show the 
world that we are not the cultural bar- 
barians the Russians say we are. 

There are ways to advance our own 
arts that will not lead to the kind of 
political domination and control that has 
destroyed the great cultural traditions 
of the Russians and the other Commu- 
nist bloc nations. Our allies, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan could teach 
us much about how to do it if we were 
willing to take the time to study their 
methods. 

In an article from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of March 11, 1956, 
which I include here, it is pointed out 
that under Richard Bales, conductor 
of the National Gallery Orchestra. the 
free Sunday evening concerts have 
given American composers a sounding 
board for new compositions. The con- 
cern with American music contrasts 
strongly the Gallery’s lack of interest in 
contemporary work in the field of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and- the graphic and ap- 
Plied arts. The New York Times re- 
ported in 1953 that “under its own char- 
ter the National Gallery cannot concern 
itself with work by artists less than 20 
years dead.” 

Perhaps, in view of the enormous sub- 
sidy which the Congress gives the Gal- 
lery, the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Board of 

rustees of the National Gallery should 
rethink their position in regard to Amer- 
ican art. This 15th birthday of the 
gallery would be an excelient time-to do 
this. 

I would like to suggest at this time 
that some exhibit rooms be set aside in 
this gallery for the exclusive use of the 
National Collection of Fine Arts, which 
like the National Gallery, is a branch of 
the Smithsonian Institution. These ex- 
hibit rooms should remain under the ex- 
clusive management of the National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts until its own Gallery, 
authorized by Act of the Congress in 1938, 
is built. 

The 75th Congress, which accepted the 
Mellon gift, authorized the building of 
the Smithsonian Gallery of Art to house 
the National Collection of Fine Arts 
which is currently valued at $10 million. 
Since the Smithsonian Gallery of Art 
has not yet been built I have intro- 
duced legislation, H. R. 7974, which 
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would amend the 1938 act to bring about 
the early establishment of the new gal. 
lery which, I have been assured by pr 
Leonard Carmichael, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, has the Very 
highest priority. 

What I am proposing today is tha 
exhibit rooms to set aside in the federally 
maintained National Gallery of Art for 
the exclusive use of the National Colle. 
tion of Fine Arts until the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art is established, be it 1 year 
10 years, or a century from now, 

Secondly, I would like to see a play 
jointly developed by the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Board of Trustees of the National Ga}. 
lery of Art, to carry out section 4 of the 
joint resolution of May 17, 1938. This 
is the joint resolution which authorizeg 
the establishment of the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art. 

For the information of my colleagues] 
include here the text of the joint reso. 
lution, Public Resolution No. 95, 75th 
Congress, which authorized the Smith. 
sonian Gallery of Art: 


Resolved, etc., That for the purpose éf 
providing a site for a suitable building for 
properly housing and displaying the na- 
tional collections of fine arts, comprising 
paintings, sculptures, bronzes, glass, porce- 
lain, tapestry, furniture, jewelry, and other 
types of art; to display portraits of eminent 
American men and women; and to exhibit 
the works of artists deserving of recognition, 
the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission shall designate and the Presi- 
dent shall assign a suitable tract of public 
land in the District of Columbia between 
Fourth and Fourteenth Streets and Consti- 
tution and Independence Avenues. 

Src. 2. (a) A Commission, to be called the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sion”), comprising a member to be desig- 
nated by the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution; the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; a member to be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury; the 
Chairman of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission; the Chairman of the 
Commission of Fine Arts; the chairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Library; the 
chairman of the Committee on the Library 
of the House; and the Chairman of the Art 
Commission of the Smithsonian Institution 
is hereby created and authorized to make all 
preliminary investigations and to secure 
appropriate designs, by competition or 
otherwise, preferably by competition, for 4 
building to be constructed on the site above 
described, said building to be so designed as 
to permit of future expansion, parking ar- 
rangements, and for landscaping its sur- 
roundings. The Commission shall choose 4 
chairman from its own membership. 

(b) The members of the Commission 
shall serve as such members without com- 
pensation and the Commission shall termi- 
nate upon the submission to and approval 
by the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the “Re- 
gents”) of the said design for the building 
and grounds. 

(c) The Commission may employ such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
make such expenditures (including expendi- 
tures for personal services at the seat of 
Government and elsewhere) as may be nec- 
essary for the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission: Provided, That 
architectural, engineering. and other neces- 
sary consultants may be employed without 
regard to the civil-service laws and the Clas- 
sification Act of 1923, as amended. All ex- 
penditures of the Commission, including the 
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cost of any design which may be accepted, 

d the compensation of a jury of award in 
rent a competition is held, shall be 
the oo and paid upon presentation of item- 
ee pechers therefor approved by its chair- 
= To carry out the provisions of this 
man. there is hereby authorized to be 
section, © 
appropriated the sum of $40,000. 

sec. 3. (a) The Regents are hereby author- 
ized to solicit: and receive subscriptions of 
funds from private sources for the put poses 
specified in this subsection. Funds so re- 
ceived shall be placed in a special deposit ac- 
count with the Treasurer of the United 
states, and may be expended by the Regents 
to meet the cost of the const ruction of the 
puilding, including furnishings and equip- 
ment thereof, to obtain necessary drawings 
and specifications, make necessary surveys 
and estimates of cost, defray necessary ad- 
ministrative expenses and secure other need- 
ful services. 

(b) The Regents may, subject to the ap- 
proval of the President, authorize the prepa- 
ration of the site and the construction of 
the building, including approaches and 
landscaping of the grounds: Provided, That 
the Director of Procurement, Treasury De- 
partment, shall supervise the preparation of 
the plans and specifications, make all neces- 
sary contracts, and supervise construction. 

(c) The name of the building shall be the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Gallery”), and it shail be 
under the supervision and control of the 
Regents and the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Sec. 4. (a) It shall be the policy of the 
Regents to maintain a worthy standard for 
the acceptance of art objects for exhibition 
in the Gallery, and to foster by public ex- 
hibitions from time to time in Washington, 
and other parts of the United States a grow- 
ing appreciation of art, both of past and con- 
temporary time; and the Regents are hereby 
authorized to solicit and receive private 
donations of works of art and contributions 
of funds from private sources for the pur- 
chase of works of art. Funds so received 
shall be placed in a special deposit account 
with the Treasurer of the United States and 
may be expended by the Regents for the pur- 
chase of works of art. 

(b) In order to encourage the develop- 
ment of contemporary art and to effect the 
widest distribution and cultivation in mat- 
ters of such art, the Regents are hereby au- 
thorized to solicit and receive funds from 
private sources, to acquire (by purchase or 
otherwise) and sell contemporary works of 
art or copies thereof, to employ artists and 
other personnel, award scholarships, con- 
duct exhibitions, and generally do such 
things and have such other powers as will 
effectuate the purposes of this subsection. 
Funds received by the Regents under this 
subsection shall be placed in a special de- 
posit account with the Treasurer of the 
United States and may be expended by the 
Regents for the purposes enumerated in this 
subsection and for no other purposes: Pro- 
vided, That the Regents shall not incur any 
obligations under this subsection in excess 
of the funds available therefor. 

Sec, 5. The Director of Procurement, the 
Administrator of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment are authorized to donate to the Gallery 
aaa of arts now or hereafter under their 

Sec. 6. Such objects of art as the Govern- 
ment or the Smithsonian Institution now 
possess, or such as may hereafter be ac- 
quired, may be housed or exhibited in the 
Gallery, With the approval of and under such 
resulations as the Regents and Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution may prescribe. 
4, SEC 7. The Regents may appoint and fix 
‘Ae compensation and duties of a Director 
of the Gallery and may employ such other 
OMcers and employees as may be necessary 
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for the efficient operation and administra- 

tion of the Gallery. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
apprepriated annually such sums as may be 
necessary to maintain and administer the 
Gallery, including the salaries of the Direc- 
tor and of other necessary officers and em- 
ployees, and for special public exhibitions at 
Washington and elsewhere, 

Approved, May 17, 1938. 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 

“ald of March 11, 1956] 

NATIONAL GALLERY, A Worup ArT CENTER ON 
Irs 15TH YEAR—TREASURES OF KRESS COL- 
LECTION To BE EXHIBITED ON ANNIVERSARY 

(By Jean White) 

The National Gallery of Art will be 15 years 
old this Saturday. It is now 1 of the 5 or 6 
great art centers of the world. 

Behind these two simple statements of fact 
lies an incredible achievement. 

To celebrate this accomplishment and its 
15th anniversary, the gallery will open an ex- 
hibit that is another incredible achieve- 
ment—a treasury of 113 paintings and sculp- 
ture pieces assembled in just 5 years by the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation. These master- 
pieces will go on public display here for the 
first time on March 18 after the private 
presentation Saturday evening. 

In a field where time is measured in cen- 
turies of great traditions, an upstart new- 
comer has achieved a first-rank position in 
the short span of a decade and a half. 

LAUNCHED BY FORTUNES 


The story behind this comes complete with 
some rather fabulous’ personalities and 
bizarre twists of fortune and, more impor- 
tant, fortunes. 

There is, for instance, the story of the art 
dealer who rented a Washington apartment 
for the art treasures he hoped to sell the mil- 
lionaire collector on the floor above. It ends 
with one of the biggest deals in the history of 
the art world. 

Behind the gallery’s great collection also 
lies the background of political, social, and 
economie events. These, in the end, govern 
the movements of great works of art. 

There are many threads—dissolving 
European fortunes and royaity, wealthy 
Americans searching for masterpieces and 
immortality, wars, dictators, and shifting 
regimes. 

Hitler traded off an Italian masterpiece 
now in the gallery in his craving for pure 
“German” are. Several other treasures came 
there from the Hermitage Gallery in Lenin- 
grad, sold off by the Russians to help finance 
a 5-year plan in the early 1930's. 

In just 15 years, the National Gallery has 
assembled for the American public one of the 
world’s greatest art collections. 

Not one of the 1,108 paintings and 327 
pieces of sculpture in the permanent collec- 
tion was bought with public funds. Private 
collectors gave these masterpieces and also 
contributed the more than 650 additional 
paintings on loan. 

These private collectors are bankers, indus- 
trialists, and merchants who turned from 
amassing fortunes to amassing art with the 
same zeal and acumen they brought to their 
business. 

The monument to this feat of art collecting 
is the long, low pink-marble building that 
sprawls 785 feet along Constitution Avenue 
from Fourth to Seventh Streets NW. 


MEMORIAL TO MELLON 


Thirty years ago even the idea had not 
shaped up in the mind of one of those private 
collectors. He was Andrew W. Mellon, the 
fabulous financier from Pittsburgh, who 
came to Washington to be Secretary of the 
Treasury under Presidents Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover. 

Mr. Mellon built the $15 million marble 
palace to house the $50 million art collection 
that he gave the American public. 
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Mellon’s art treasures became a magnet, 
as he had hoped, to “attract gifts from other 
citizens who may in the future desire to con- 
tribute works of art * * * to form a great 
national collection.” 

Even before the gallery opened March 17, 
1941, Samuel H. Kress, merchant millionaire, 
followed through with a princely largesse of 
375 paintings and 18 sculpture pieces. Ches- 
ter Dale also contributed a fine group of 
paintings by American artists. 

It was an impressive start. The National 
Gallery in London opened in 1824 with only 
38 pictures. 

Since then the gallery still has come a long 
way. The collection has doubled in quantity, 
with later benefactors filling gaps to round 
out the collections. In quality, the stand- 
ards are those of the masters themselves. 
Visitors walk amid the beauty of Titians, 
Rembrandts, El Grecos, Raphaels, Gains- 
boroughs, Holbeins, Fragonards. 

“If it hadn't happened when it did,” David 
E. Finley, gallery director, muses now, “it 
couldn’t have happened at all. Without Mr. 
Mellon’s gift to attract other gifts, the pri- 
vate collections would have gone elsewhere. 

It was back in 1927 that Mr. Mellon first 
mentioned the idea of a national gallery to 
Finley, then his special assistant in the 
Treasury. 

The financier then had been in Washington 
6 years. He was a reticent, slight man, who 
walked back and forth every day to the Treas- 
ury from his apartment at 1785 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, NW. There he often dined 
alone, happy in the silent company of a 
Romoney or Raeburn portrait. 

Mr. Mellon soon came to the conclusion 
it was time for the seat of Government to 
have a gallery worthy of the Nation’s Capitol. 
He turned this over in his mind and often 
walked along the Mall, mulling over a site. 

But it wasn’t until Christmas, 1936, that 
the Pittsburgh financier wrote to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to offer his collection 
and a gallery to the Nation. 

Mr. Mellon never lived to see it completed. 
He died in August, 1937, just 3 months after 

he building was started. 

Less than 12 months before his death, Mr. 
Mellon bought in one fabulous acquisition 
of 26 paintings and 18 pieces of sculpture. 

Finley went to New York to see Lord 
Duveen, the spectacular art dealer, with 
directions to bring back all things that might 
be worthy of the proposed national gallery. 
Finley came back with 30 paintings and 21 
sculptures. 

DUVEEN MOVES IN 

Duveen rented an apartment underneath 
Mellon quarters. He gave the wealthy art 
collector the key to look at the pictures at his 
leisure to decide what to buy. 

It took Mr. Mellon only a month. He 
bought 26 paintings and 18 pieces of sculp- 
ture. Among the latter was Giovanni 
Bologna’s bronze Mercury, which now bal- 
ances in the gallery’s rotunda fountain. 

Mr. Mellon once told Finley that he bought 
his first painting for $1,000. Others told Fin- 
ley later that this was “considered by his 
friends in Pittsburgh an unaccountable aber- 
ration in a young man of such sound jJudg- 
ment in matters relating to business.” 

There is no record of their reaction when 
Mr. Mellon paid $1,166,000 for the Alba 
Madonna, now one of the prizes at the Na- 
tional Gallery. 

Mr. Mellon's dream touched other private 
collectors. 

Mr. Kress opened his apartment and price- 
less private collection to Finl and John 
Walker, the gallery’s chief curator, for their 
pick of masterpieces f 
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Since then, the Kress family has re- 
membered the gallery splendidly three other 
times before sending the 113 paintings and 
sculpture pieces for the loth anniversary ex- 
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hibit. Mr. and Mrs. Dale have sent from 
their home a great collection of paintings by 
19th and 20th century French artists. 

Another treasury came from the Widener 
family, the work of two generations of con- 
noisseurs, Peter A. B. and his son, Joseph E. 
Also, Lessing Rosenwald has given a collec- 
tion of rare and finely selected prints. 

A genial man with great charm, Finley 
has presided over this treasury and made 
the Gallery a cultural center of the Nation’s 
Capital. 

He organized free Sunday evening con- 
certs in the garden courts during World 
War II. Under Richard Bales, conductor 
of the National Gallery Orchestra, the con- 
certs have given American composers a 
sounding board for new compositions. 

For the 24 million persons who have 
visited the Gallery since its opening, Finley 
has made culture as comfortable and pleasant 
as possible. Soft sofas are spotted in the 
exhibit rooms. 

Under Finley, who will retire in July. the 
National Gallery has grown from a half- 
empty museum to one whose exhibit rooms 
are filled with the greatest of masters of the 
Western World. 

It has fulfilled the hope of its founder, as 
expressed by his son, Paul Mellon, at the 
Gallery dedication, that “It would become 
not a static but a living institution, growing 
in usefulness and importance to artists, 
scholars and the general public.” 







































LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TirLe 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcOrRD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents cf 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to'follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the RecorpD with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7!2-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollealls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the REecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—t¢ many 


script or proofs have not been returneg ; 
time for publication in the proceedings o 
Public Printer will insert the words “y. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com, 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. . 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Print 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSION4, 
ReEcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a periog e. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 day¢ 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued: there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each Session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 Gays 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Cop. 
gress shall be entitled to make more thay 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addj. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. fs 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern. 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single.extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNcCRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Appress: Senate Office Building, 
= Washington, D. C.. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


aiken, George D., Vt...---- Carroll Arms. 
Allott, Gordon, Colo__----- 
Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle. 
N. Mez. 

ey, Alben W., Ky----- 
en Frank A,. Wyo----- The Woodner. 
cone 6 cae an ~.. 120 Schotts 

eorge H., Ohio_.. 
— . Court NE. 
pennett, Wallace F., Utah... 
Bible, Alan, Nev----------- 
Bricker, John W., Ohio__..- The Mayflower. 
Bridges, Styles, ot 
Bush, Prescott, Conm_---- = 
Butler, John Marshall, Ma. 
Byrd, Harry Flood, VGscsas The Shoreham. 
Capehart, Homer E., Ind_..The Westchester. 
Carlson, Frank, Kans_..--- Sheraton-Park 
Case, Clifford P., N. J---.-- 
Case, Francis, S. Dak_-~~.- 4635 Mass. Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mex.-.-3327 Cleveland 
Ave. 

Clements, Earle C., Ky----- The Congressional 
Cotton, Norris, N. H------. 
Curtis, Carl T., Nebr... a 
Daniel, Price, Ter.-...... = 
Dirksen, Everett M., Z1l---. 
Douglas, Paul H., Zll------ i 
Out, James H., Pa....2... aa 


Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 
Eastland, James O., Miss_._.5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La__--~ - 
Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N. C_. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vf-.--. 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del_.-.. 
Fulbright, J. William, Ark_. 


George, Walter F., Ga_---.. The Mayflower. 

Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz... 

Gore, Albert, Tenn........ 

Green, Theodore Francis, University Club. 
R. 1. 

Hayden, Carl, Ariz... oo 

Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 
Mo, 

Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 
Iowa. way, Chevy Chase, 

Md. 
Bt a0ste?, AiG... o.aces a 


Holland, Spessard L., Fla..Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr... 


Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn, 
Ives, Irving M., N. Y..... oes 


Jackson, Henry M., Wash-. 
Jenner, William E., Ind__-. 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tez-. 
Johnston, Olin D., S.C... 


Kefauver, Estes, Tenn_.-.- 4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass... 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla___.. - 
Knowland, William F., 
Calif. 


Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif_. 


Langer, William, N. Dak_..2101 Conn. Ave. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. Y..Sheraton-Park 
Long, Russell B., La_---- -- 


McCarthy, Joseph R., Wis. 
McClellan, John L., Ark. 
McNamara, Pat, Mich_-_-. - 


Magnuson, Warren G., 
Wash. 
Malone, George W., Nev_...The Mayflower. 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont.-_-. 
Martin, Edward, Pa__...-- 
Martin, Thos. E., Jowa____-- 4545 Conn. Ave. 
Millikin, Eugene D., Colo... 
Monroney, A. S. Mike, 
Okla. 
Morse, Wayne, ONG cn6a ~.5020 Lowell St. 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak....122 Schotts 
Court NE. 
Murray, James E., Mont...The Shoreham. 


Neely, Matthew M., W. Va. 

Neuberger, Richard L. 

Oreg. 

— Joseph C., Sheraton-Park 


The Shoreham. 
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Pastore, John O., R. 7_..... 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine 
Potter, Charles E., Mich__. 
Purtell, William A., Conn. 


Robertson, A. Willis, Va... 
Russell, Richard B., Ga_--. 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass_2320 Tracy Pl. 


Schoeppel, Andrew F., 
Kans. 
Scott, W. Kerr, N. C_.-... o 


Smathers, George A., Fla... 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J._-Sheraton-Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

(Mrs.), Maine. . 
Sparkman, John J., Ala__..4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss_...... 
Symington, Stuart, Mo... 


Thurmond, Strom, S. C_.-- 
Thye, Edward J., Minn_..-. 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah_. 
Welker, Herman, Jdaho_...4828 Tilden St. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis_...- 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del_-.-. 


Young, Milton R., N. Dak_-Quebec House So. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

Secretary for the Majority—Robert G. Baker. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 





STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston of 
South Carolina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, 
Clements, Humphrey, Scott, Aiken, Young, 
Thye, Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, and 
Schoeppel. 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, McClellan, Robert- 
son, Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, Clements, 
, Bridges, Saltonstall, Young, Know- 
land, Thye, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of 
Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, and Potter. 
Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd, Johnson 
of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, Symington, 
Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, Bridges, Flanders, 
Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. Case of South 
Dakota, Duff, and Welker. 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Robertson, 
Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, Lehman, Mon- 
roney, Morse, Capehart, Bricker, Ives, Ben- 
nett, Bush, Beall, and Payne. 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Neely (chairman), Bible, Mc- 
Namara, Morse, Frear, Beall, Hruska, Case 
of New Jersey, and Allott. 
Committee on Finance 
Messrs. Byrd (chairman), George, Kerr, 
Frear, Long, Smathers, Johnson of Texas, 
Barkley, Millikin, Martin of Pennsylvania, 
Williams, Flanders, Malone, Carlson, and 
Bennett. 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
Messrs. George (chairman), Green, Ful- 
bright, Sparkman, Humphrey, Mansfield, 
Barkley, Morse, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, 
Hickenlooper, Langer, Knowland, Aiken, and 
Capehart. 
Committee on Government Operations 
Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Kennedy, Symington, Ervin, Humphrey, 
Thurmond, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of 
Maine, Messrs. Cotton, Bender, and Martin 
of Iowa. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 
Long, Jackson, O’Mahoney, Scott, Bible, Neu- 
berger, Millikin, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, and Goldwater. 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 
Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Smathers, Daniel, Ervin, Bible, 





Thurmond, Bricker, Schoeppel, Butler, Potter, 
Duff, Purtell, and Payne. 
Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Kefauver, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Hennings, Mc- 
Clellan, Daniel, O’Mahoney, Neely, Wiley, 
Langer, Jenner, Watkins, Dirksen, Welker, 
and Butler. 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Hill (chairman), Murray, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, Kennedy, McNamara, 
Smith of New Jersey, Ives, Purtell, Gold- 
water, Bender, and Allott. 
Committee on Post Ojfice and Civil Service 

Messrs. Johnston of South Carolina (chair- 
man), Pastore, Monroney, Hennings, Scott, 
Neuberger, , Carlson, Jenner, Langer, 
Curtis, Martin of Iowa, and Case of New 
Jersey. 





Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Chavez (chairman), Kerr, Gore, 
Symington, Thurmond, McNamara, Neu- 
berger, Martin of Pennsylvania, Case of 


South Dakota, Bush, Kuchel, Cotton, and 
Hruska. 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
Messrs. Green (chairman), Hayden, Hen- 
nings, Gore, Mansfield, Jenner, Barrett, Mc- 
Carthy, and Curtis. 





UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

- Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 

ve. 

Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 
Building. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 31st St. 

OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 

Deputy Clerk—Reginald C. Dilli, 1329 Hem- 
lock St. 

Deputy Clerk—Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 
cut Ave. 

Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Road. 

Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 

Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 

District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Sixth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawail. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico. 














The Holt Family of Oregon and Homeless 
Korean Orphans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Holt, of Creswell, Oreg., 
are serving as the Good Samaritan in 
helping the homeless orphans of Korea. 
There are thousands of Korean orphans 
of mixed blood, fathered by American 
servicemen; and the Holt family has 
helped to see that the United States 
lives up to its responsibility in aiding 
these homeless and helpless children. 

Not only have the Holt family adopted 
eight Korean war orphans, and brought 
them to their fine family home in Cres- 
well, but they have aided financially 
many hundreds of these war orphans in 
Korea. I had the honor of sponsoring, 
last year, legislation which permitted 
the Holt family to make the successful 
adoption of their eight children and 
bring them to the United States. 

With his tireless energy, Mr. Holt has 
acted as a clearinghouse in making ar- 
rangements for other Americans to adopt 
these homeless children of Korea. He 
now plans to go to Korea this year and 
aid in the adoption of some 500 Korean 
orphans by American citizens. 

Mr. President, I have worked closely 
with State Department officials who ad- 
minister the refugee-relief program, in 
straightening out an unfortunate situa- 
tion in Korea with regard to proxy adop- 
tions. Certain officials at our Embassy 
in Seoul, Korea, without regard to the 
law, have attempted to prevent the 
adoption of these Korean war orphans 
by American citizens. I hope that the 
situation has now been remedied. 

It has been my pleasure to work with 
Dr. Bob Pierce, president of World 
Vision, Inc., a nondenominational re- 
ligious organization which has done so 
much to aid these Korean refugees. I 
have attempted to work out arrange- 
ments whereby surplus American food 
can be used in World Vision orphanages. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the RECorD an article by James Irvine 
which appeared in the Oregon Journal, 
of Portland, on March 7, and an ar- 
ticle from the Eugene Register-Guard 
of the same date: 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


Appendix 


[From the Oregon Journal of March 7, 1956] 
HOLT SEEKS UP To 500 MorE KOREAN ORPHANS 
(By James Irvine) 


CRESWELL, March 7.—Harry Holt, the Cres- 
well farmer who brought 12 mixed-blood 
Korean orphans to this country last fall, is 
going back for more. 

“T don’t know for sure, yet,” he said today, 
“but I probably will go again in May, maybe 
sooner.” 

His goal won't be just 12 this time. He 
hopes eventually to get as many as 500 of 
the half-American, half-Korean youngsters 
to the United States before the end of the 
year. 

“We’re working on it,” he said. “Lots of 
these orphans have died for lack of care this 
winter and we want to get them over here 
as quickly as possible.” 

By we, he meant himself and World Vision, 
Inc., a religious organization headquarters 
in Portland, which supports orphanages in 
Korea. The organization helped Holt bring 
the 12 orphans—8 of whom he adopted him- 
self—to the United States last October. 

“World Vision has been rounding up these 
unfortunate youngsters to try to nurse them 
back to health,” the 50-year-old farmer 
declared. 

The urgency of Holt’s second visit to the 
Far Eastern land is prompted by the fact that 
the American Refugee Relief Act, under 
which the orphans enter the United States, 
ends December 31. Thus, Holt has less than 
10 months to accomplish his task. 

In Korea, ravaged by war and occupied 
by troops, there now are between 200 and 
500 white-Korean children, he estimated. 
Their mothers are Koreans and their fathers 
were American servicemen. There are up 
to 1,000 Negro-Korean orphans. Full blooded 
Korean orphans number in the neighbor- 
hood of 250,000. 

Korean society, Holt claims, doesn’t want 
the mixed-blood' children. Particularly 
shunned he says, are the Negro-Korean 
youngsters and furthermore he claims word 
has gone out, that if the Negro-Koreans are 
not out of Korea by the time they reach the 
age of propagation, they will be Killed. 

World Vision says already many Korean 
mothers have left these fatherless children 
to live the best they can. As a result, hun- 
dreds are starving and homeless. The too- 
few orphanages, operated by World Vision 
and other organizations, are trying to nurse 
the youngsters back to health. 

It is Holt’s plan to get as many youngsters 
as possible into this country as soon as they 
can pass immigration physical examinations. 

“There are 66 ready to come right now,” 
Holt said. “More are being readied under 
doctors’ care.” 

He hopes to get American couples—with 
or without families—to adopt the orphans 
by» proxy while they are being nursed to 
health. When the children are physically 
fit, machinery will be started by Holt to get 
them visas and passports to bring them to 
their adopted parents in the United States. 

“T have had correspondence from people in 
46 States, all of them wanting a child or in- 
formation on how they can get one or more 
of these unfortunate youngsters,” said Holt. 

The Holts’ big 350-acre ranch already is 
teeming with youngsters, so they probably 








won’t take any more. Besides the 8 orphans 
they adopted, they have a son and 5 daugh- 
ters of their own. 

It took Holt 444 months to negotiate the 
entry of the 12 orphans into the United 
States last fall. He toured Korea with World 
Vision officials, searching for just the right 
dozen. When he found them, there were 
miles of redtape to unwind. 

Under the Refugee Relief Act, Holt would 
have been able to bring only two orphans 
for himself. Special legislation was passed, 
however, which allowed him to adopt six 
more. 

How long it will take him this time is diffi- 
cult to estimate. 


“There is lots of redtape,” he said. “It’s 
almost like the adoption laws in this 
country.” 


Holt has frankly admitted there is open 
resistance to mMon-Caucasian adoptions by 
Americans. 

Meanwhile, the 8 additions to the Holt 
family—ranging in age from 13 months to 
4 years—are getting ready to celebrate 5 
months in this country. 





{From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard of 
March 7, 1956] 

Hott Decipes To Get 500 More Walirs 

Harry Holt, 50-year-old Creswell farmer 
who last year brought 12 mixed blood Ko- 
rean-American war orphans to this country 
and adopted 8 of them himself, Wednesday 
confirmed reports that he is going back to 
Korea—this time to arrange for American 
adoptions of perhaps as many as 500 mixed- 
blood children. 

From his home on Howe Lane near Cres- 
well, Holt told the Register-Guard that since 
his return from Korea last October, thou- 
sands of letters have come to him from per- 
sons in this country asking him to help them 
adopt abandoned babies of Korean girls and 
American soldiers as he and Mrs. Holt have 
done. 

Responding to these letters, the Holts have 
decided that he will return to Korea—prob- 
ably in May—and try to fulfill as many of 
the requests as possible. 

The Refugee Act under which such orphan 
adoptions is possible will expire at the end 
of the year, he explained and time is a big 
factor in his plans. Of great concern to 
him is the time required to investigate the 
character, financial means, and other quali- 
fications of persons who have offered to 
adopt the waifs. 

Holt said that customary procedures of 
obtaining such reports likely would take 
more time than is available. Accordingly, 
he and friends who are helping him are un- 
dertaking to do the job themselves. 

World Vision, a Portland religious organi- 
zation which maintains orphanages in Korea, 
is working with Holt as it did last year when 
he made his first trip to Korea. Also help- 
ing are Mr. and Mrs. Harry Larson, of Port- 
land. Larson is already in Korea making 
arrangements for the adoption of Kprean- 
American youngsters, and Mrs. Larson is at 
the Holt home, handling volumes of corre- 
spondence. 
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Beals Story: A Fight for Existence Consequently of all the island’s young- 
sters not one was able to complete 4 years 
at the mainland school between 1906, when 
Susie Beal (Mrs. Guy Carver) was graduated, 
and 1925, when her daughter, Sylvina 
Carver (Mrs. Harold Alley), was graduated. 

Incorporation was gained, however, in 
1925 and in November of the same year 
Beals High School opened its doors. Most 
of the labor in building the addition to the 
junior high building was donated by is- 
landers who were thrilled with gaining the 
status of a town. 

From that time forth, Mrs. Carver and 
Mrs. Alley have practically devoted their 
lives to the education of the island’s youth. 
The former has served as chairman of the 
Beals schoolboard for many years while 
Mrs. Alley has been high school principal for 
15 out of her 27 years at the school. 

Isolation molded the island community 
into practically one big family. Several 
other families have moved in but at least 
99 percent of the townspeople claim direct 
descent from either Alley or Beal, its well- 
built settlers. 


NO LIQUOR, NO POOL 


No liquor is sold in Beals. There are no 
poolrooms or dances, the islanders having 
no need for them. Lobster fishing is a rugged 
business and the islanders are engaged in 
this occupation most of their lives. Island 
students don’t spend all their time playing 
basketball either; they work. Grammar- 
school boys spend their out-of-school hours 
helping their dads with repairing, setting, 
or hauling traps and they love it. 

Several of the high-school boys have their 
own traps. Sports monopolize no more time 
on the island than in any other community. 

Further education is not neglected by the 
islanders, either. Out of the 20 students 
graduated in the past 5 years 12 have gone 
into advanced study. Beals has supplied 
more than enough teachers for its own needs 
and has placed teachers in Bangor, Newport, 
Jonesport, and other schools. 

Public speaking at the school ranks on 
a par with basketball, students having won 
county championships and having placed 
next to the best in statewide competition. 

At least 60 percent of the island citizens 
are churchgoers. Faith in God is shown in 
the erection of 5 churches to serve the town’s 
650 residents. 

Three denominatious are represented: Ad- 
vent Christian, Reformed Baptist, and the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter Day Saints. Two missions are located 
at Alley’s Bay, on Great Wass Island, by far 
the larger island inhabited by Beals citizens. 
The main community is located on the 
smaller island, Beals. The two are connected 
by a causeway. 

Will a new $1 million bridge recently au- 
thorized by the people in a special election 
change all this? 

The folk here are determined it will not. 
They point to the town-operated car ferry, 
started 5 years ago, and that it has brought 
many changes but all for the good. Such 
changes the forwardlooking people of Beals 
welcome with open arms. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I insert two articles which appeared 
in the March 6, 1956, issue of the Bangor 
Daily News, a newspaper of wide cir- 
culation in my congressional district. 

Mr. Speaker, these news articles, to 
me, symbolize the story of America— 
the surge upward and onward. And be- 
cause America is made up of a multi- 
plicity of small parts, it is of interest 
to focus our attention on the dynamic 
efforts of one of these particular com- 
munities. 

The bicenturial drama,of Beals has 
been one of struggle, and its climax is 
now the achievement of recognition. As 
Beals has done, so other American com- 
munities in the future will do—that is 
the theme of America. Right now, how- 
ever, the spotlight of achievement falls 
on Beals, a Maine community which I 
am proud to say, lies within the bounds 
of my congressional district: 

Beats Story: A FIGHT For EXISTENCE 
(By Velton Peabody) 


Beats, March 5.—Nearly 200 years of ob- 
scurity for this tiny island fishing com- 
munity have come to a dramatic close and 
none but islanders themselves can under- 
stand how it all came about. 

Immediate instrument in the transition 
was the local basketball team, made up of 
11 of the 12 boys in the school which Satur- 
day brought home its third State champion- 
ship in 6 years. 

REALIZED A DREAM 

Spectators at Waterville, however, were 
unable to see that what lay within that team 
was the realization of hopes and dreams of 
seven generations of islanders—a major vic- 
tory in an age-long struggle for recognition 
and equalization. 

Many theories have been advanced as pos- 
sible explanations for the team’s success. 
None has been acceptable to the islanders. 

There is only one solution. The boys are 
the product of a community that has always 
been deeply rooted in the Christian prin- 
ciples. They represent 3 demoninations 
which maintain 5 churches for 650 people 
on the island and which consider their 
basketball victories almost in the light of 
missionary endeavor. ‘ 

The basketball team is only a visible sym- 
bol of the Beals spirit. As the team has 
struggled to come to the top so has the town 
it represents. 

STORY OF STRUGGLE 


The history of Beals from the beginning 
has been a story of struggle for existence 
and equalization, rather than for mere 
recognition. 

Beals settled in the 1760’s by two families 
from western Maine, the Manwarren Beals 
and John Alleys was almost isolated up until 
about 1925, when it fought a hard battle for 
incorporation as a town. 

By that time the island population had 
grown to about 500 and was badly in need 
of a secondary school of its own. At the 
time it was a part of its neighboring main- 
land town of Jonesport, which could not 
afford to support two high schools. 





How To WIN CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Recipe for making a championship basket- 
ball team: 

Take 1 small high school with an enroll- 
ment which includes only 12 boys; 8 or 10 
boys, or perhaps even 5, would do. 

Add a nonpaid volunteer coach. Someone 
like Guy Carver, Jr., a lobster fisherman. 

Mix these ingredients well in the calm 
isolation of a coastal island. Season same 
with something like 18 games during the 
regular schedule. (All of which the team 
wins.) 

Produce the finished product at tourna- 
ment time. Result: 
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The team will capture the State Class 
title for the third time, thus Setting a re 
ord, and will score 81 points in the fina) ak 
ting another record. Friend and foe Will be 
unanimous in praising the squad for ; 
spunk, skill, and good sportsmanship, 

Yes; we're referring again to Beals: th 
islanders who regularly maraud the main. 
land and upset the best-laid plans of tear. 
and coaches from schools five times larger, 





Nevadan’s Views on 11 National Issues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 
; Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Just conducted a statewide poll among 
Nevada citizens on 11 vital issues now 
facing Congress. 

The questionnaire was _ submitted 
through the mails to well over 70 per- 
cent of Nevada families and appeared ip 
nearly every newspaper in the State. 
The results have been tabulated by In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 

May I call these views of Névadans to 
the attention of the membership of the 
United States House of Representatives 
at this time. 

In doing so may I stress my deep ap- 
preciation to the thousands of citizens 
in my State who took the time to con- 
sider these important matters and ex- 
press their views upon them. 

It has been said that the quality of 
public service depends upon the quality 
of public interest. The participation by 
Nevadans in these annual statewide 
polls is extremely gratifying to me as 
their elected Representative. 

The poll results follow: 


[Percent] 








1, Is the present rate of expendi- 
ture for our national defense 
program (about $35 billion 
annually) adequate? ______-_- 

2. (a) Should taxes be cut before 

the budget is balanced?. 
(0) Should the national debt 
(about $280 billion) be 
reduced before taxes are 





55.1 | 17.6) 27.3 
14.6 | 79.9 5.5 
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3. With regard to farm policy: 
(a) Should the Govern- 
ment pay farmers 
for retiring acreage 
from production? - - - 
(6) Should we abandon 
flexible price sup- 
rts and return to 
igh rigid price sup- 





See 

4. Is the Federal Government | 
spending enough money for 
civil defense (about $4114 

million annually)?_-_.._.--- 51.9 | 22.7 

5. Do you approve of member- | 





ship by the United States 

in the Organization for 

Trade Cooperation which 

would help administer the 

vast international trade 

agreement known as the 

General Agreement on Tar- 

iffs and Trade?_____..---_-- 56.0 
6. Should Congress broaden 

coverage of Federal min- 


11.9 
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ae 
Unde- 
Yes | No | cided 
7 
y rd to the Taft- 
‘ Taecer Ait, should it be: 
(a) Repealed?...---------} 8.9 | 31.4 59.7 
(6) Strengthened?_...-.-- 93.7 | 8.5 57.8 
(c) Left as is?..----------- 16.2 | 15.3 68.5 
(g) Amended as recom- 
mended by the 
eens -73 Popol 41.4] 7.4 51.2 
chould the Federal Govern- 
: — sponsor a health rein- 
surance program to encour- 
age expansion of private 
health insurance?-._-------- | 46.4 | 41.0 12.6 
9 Should the Federal Govern- 
“ment sponsor a flood dam- 
age insurance program?.---} 59.7 | 30.6 9.7 
10, Should the Federal Govern- 
*' ment help deal with eco- 
nomically depressed areas 
by technical and financial 
assistance loans? __..--------| 67.0 | 20.3 12:7 
i, What is your preference in 
* “financing a Federal highway 
ogram: 
Xa) BNR eee ate: 17.6 | 13.8 68.6 
(b) Tax increase on road 
users?_..----------- | 36.5] 9.9 53.6 
(c) A compromise of 
bonds and taxes?...| 41.6 | 9.8 48. 6 








Origin of the Okefenokee Swamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers an editorial which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Waycross Journal- 
Herald, Waycross, Ga., written by Mr. 
Roy Moore, former manager of the Oke- 
fenokee Wildlife Refuge regarding the 
origin of the Okefenokee Swamp. 

The article follows: 

ORIGIN OF THE OKEFENOKEE SWAMP 


(Eptror’s Norr.—The following article on 
the origin of the Okefenokee Swamp was 
written for the Journal-Herald by Roy 
Moore, former manager of the Okefenokee 
Wildlife Refuge and one of the foremost 
authorities on the vast swamp. Mr. Moore 
retired from the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service this month with a plea that 
the Okefenokee be preserved in its primitive 
state as one of the Nation’s greatest natural 
wonders.) 


During Pleistocene time, estimated to 
have been between 500,000 and 1,250,000 
years ago, there was a period when the coast- 
al region of what is now Southeastern 
United States was about 160 feet lower in 
telation to sea level, than at the present 
time. As a consequence the Atlantic Ocean 
extended inland over southeast Georgia, to 
& coast line that was about 75 miles west 
of the present Georgia sea coast. The Gulf 
of Mexico reached up past the Georgia- 
Florida State line. There was a group of 
four islands in what is now northern Florida. 

Ocean currents flowing northward past 
these islands, together with wave action, 
built up a narrow sand bar more than 100 
miles long. 

Later on this coastal region emerged as 
the ocean receded, and the shore line as it 
is today was established. The long narrow 
bar became Trail Ridge. Behind Trail 
Ridge a body of shallow water was caught 
in what had been a depression in the ocean 
bottom. Rains soon washed out the sea 
water and it became a fresh water lake. 
Sand bars now became islands in the lake. 
The main drainage from the lake was toward 
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the southwest and the Suwannee River was 
formed. The St. Mary’s River flowed from 
the southeast corner through a gap in Trail 
Ridge. 

Vegetation grew in the shallow waters of 
the lake, and in the growing and dying of 
plants vegetative matter accumulated. 
When the masses of vegetative matter came 
to the surface other plants took root in 
them and grew. First there were small 
plants but eventually there came cypress, 
gum, and all other trees and shrubs found 
today in the Okefenokee Swamp. Animal 
life came in, each kind and species seeking 
out its preferred environment, and even- 
tually adapting its way to the swamp. 

The story of the origin and development 
of the Okefenokee Swamp has been half a 
million years, perhaps longer, in the writing, 
and it is not yet finished. 





The Golden Years Can Be Glorious Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
men were talking about children when I 
entered the cloakroom one day last week. 
One had remarked about how quickly 
children grow up today, when another 
Member interrupted to tell about the 
adolescent whose father decided that the 
time had come to educate him about 
some of the facts of life. After much 
hesitation, the father mustered enough 
courage to invite the boy into the living 
room, saying: “Son, you’re getting on in 
years now. I’d like to have a good heart- 
to-heart talk with you about the facts 
of life.” “Sure, dad,” said the boy, 
“what do you want to know?” 

Youth knows so much. Mark Twain 
used to describe his feelings toward his 
father in this way: 

When I was 15— 


He said— 
I thought my father knew so little about so 
many things. When I became 21, however, 
my father suddenly became very bright. I 
was amazed by how much he had learned in 
the last 6 years. 


We cherish youth in this country. We 
cherish youth so much that we are really 
quite immature in our attitudes toward 
our older people. We discard them, per- 
haps not in the same barbaric manner 
as some primitive tribes, which drive 
their older people out of the community, 
but our treatment is nearly as bad. Each 
year we consign healthy, alert men and 
women by the hundreds to the scrap 
heap and to an early physical and men- 
tal breakdown, because we refuse to rec- 
ognize the fact that most of our older 
people want to work and can work, and 
that a job is the best guaranty of their 
self-respect and independence. 

The sloughing off process begins 
early—at age 45 for men and 35 for 
women. At these early ages, according 
to a Department of Labor finding a few 
years ago, the odds are 6 to 1 against 
their getting new jobs even in a tight 
labor market. The Federal Government, 
which used to be one of the worst offend- 
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ers in refusing employment because of 
age, no longer does so because of my 
amendment last year which prohibited 
the Civil Service Commission from using 
age as a qualification. For some time 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell has made a 
determined and worthy effort to persuade 
private industry to abandon its long- 
standing preference for young people 
only. Ill wager, however, that the 6 to 1 
odds haven’t fallen very much. 

At age 65 comes the culminating blow. 
If a person has been lucky enough to 
work until he reaches that age, compul- 
sory retirement takes him out of his 
job, regardless of his capabilities. A few 
years ago I received a letter from a tool- 
maker in Detroit, in which he said: 

I was getting along fine at my job, feeling 
good and doing my work well. I had worked 
there for 30 years and I was 64. Along came 
my birthday and I was out of work. I was 
good enough at 64; I was not good enough 
at 65. And yet I was the same man. 


Older people are like other people in 
the respect that they need enough money 
to live on and to take care of themselves. 
Obviously this must come from work, 
Savings, social security, or from some 
kind of public assistance. It is difficult 
to accumulate enough savings to retire. 
Most people who reach age 65 will live 
another 13 years, and if they want to re- 
tire on their savings, they will have to 
have accumulated about $17,000 in order 
to have an income of $100 a month for 
the rest of their lives. For most Ameri- 
can families who are trying to get along 
on less than $3,000 per year, this amount 
is unattainable. 

Social-security benefits, even with the 
increases in recent years, are still inade- 
quate to provide a minimum standard of 
living. The law itself denies to bene- 
ficiaries the right to supplement their 
benefits by earnings of more than $100 
per month, a provision which seems most 
unreasonable because it permits only a 
minimum standard of living. Until such 
time as social-security benefits allow a 
decent standard of living, beneficiaries 
should not be prohibited from supple- 
menting their benefits with adequate 
earnings to permit them to live with in- 
dependence and dignity. 

Last week I filed a bill to establish a 
bureau of older persons in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to deal with the problems of people age 
65 and over. The bill also sets up a pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid to the States to 
encourage them to undertake prompt 
measures to train needed personnel and 
to lay out a course of action in handling 
the problems of our older citizens. The 
bill recognizes that primary responsibil- 
ity rests with the States and local com- 
munities and that the Federal Govern- 
ment can only help them to help them- 
selves. 

“Grow old with me,” said Rabbi Ben 
Ezra in Robert Browning’s poem; “grow 
old with me, the best is yet to be.” The 
golden years can be glorious years, if our 
older people have enough to live on, good 
housing accommodations, something to 
keep them active, and the feeling that 
they belong—that the community has 
not discarded them. We are still far 
from that goal, but it is one toward which 
we must strive. 
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The Danger of Republican Overconfidence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, both the 
Nation and the Republican Party, in 
particular, have naturally rejoiced over 
the decision of President Eisenhower to 
run for a second term. 


As I see it, there is however a danger 
on the part of the Republican Party that 
it may tend to become overconfident; 
that it may get the psychology of it’s 
in the bag. Such a psychology, which 
proved so harmful in 1948, could not 
only lose the excellent Republican 
chances of winning the Presidency, but 
the chances of recapturing the Congress. 

I send to the desk two different ex- 
pressions on this same theme. The first 
is an editorial from the Tuesday, March 
6, Green Bay Press-Gazette, entitled, 
“Danger of Republican Overconfidence’”’; 
the second is the article by David Law- 
rence in last night’s Evening Star. Mr. 
Lawrence addressed himself to this topic 
with his customary forthrightness. 
While there will be some who will dis- 
agree with a few of his observations, I 
believe that most thinking Republicans 
will commend the vigor and candor with 
which he expresses his deep convictions. 
And certainly, we will all agree with him 
on the danger of overoptimism. 


I ask unanimous consent that both 
these items be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette 
of March 6, 1956] 


DANGER OF REPUBLICAN OVERCONFIDENCE 


The tremendous buildup of public inter- 
est that naturally accompanied Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s making up his mind whether to run 
for a second term contained an element that 
could be very dangerous to the Republican 
Party this fall. 


That element was the tendency of Repub- 
lican leaders—and perhaps some Democrats 
as well—to assume that the President’s deci- 
sion spelt life or death to Republican hopes 
in the presidential and congressional elec- 
tions this year. Actually, neither side pre- 
sented a true picture—the President’s “Yes” 
does not assure a Republican victory any 
more than a “No” would have meant sure 
defeat. 

But we suspect that many Republicans— 
from the precinct to the national level—per- 
suaded themselves as they anxiously awaited 
the President decision that this was the 
case. Now there is a danger that they will 
assume that Ike is a shoo-in. 

Certainly as of today Mr. Eisenhower rates 
as a strong favorite to win reelection. But 
the odds on the Republicans winning con- 
trol of either or both Houses of Congress are 
not anywhere near as great. And if the GOP 
goes into this campaign with the kind of 
complacency that led to its defeat in 1948, 
there is a strong chance that the Democrats 
will retain control of Congress, and there is 
also @ possibility that that complacency 
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might drag Mr. Eisenhower down to defeat 
also. 

The Democratic Party certainly has its 
work cut out for it in trying to unseat Mr. 
Eisenhower, but that does not mean that it 
can’t be done. The Democratic Party still 
enjoys the trust and loyalty of a good many 
million Americans; in fact, it is probably 
true that Americans who fecl an instinctive 
loyalty to the Democratic Party still out- 
number those who feel that the Republicans 
best represent their interests. The great 
problem of the Democrats is to translate 
this feeling into votes for the Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency. 

Whenever a party is led by a great per- 
sonality such as Mr. Eisenhower, there is a 
danger that its partisan enthusiasm will tend 
to be centered on him, with a resulting loss 
of enthusiasm leading to hard work on the 
precinct, county, congressional district, and 
and State levels. The present emphasis in 
Republican ranks on Mr. Eisenhower as 
leader is dangerous, from the point of view 
of Republican partisanship and prospects; 
the party’s leaders would be wise to try to 
shift this emphasis back to the lower levels 
of political activity, to the recruiting and 
building up of strong candidates, especially 
in those areas where the GOP candidates 
have been relatively weak (Wisconsin’s 
Fourth and Fifth Congressional Districts, for 
instance). 

The Democrats, meanwhile, can pull off 
an upset surpassing even that of 1948 if 
they play their cards right and really get 
out and work on the hustings. It is true 
that nationally the odds are against them— 
peace, prosperity, and Ike make a terriffic 
combination to beat. But if they concen- 
trate on Republican weaknesses and capital- 
ize on their own opportunities—unrest 
among the farmers, resentment in the South 
against integration, the political potential 
of the new AFL-CIO—they stand a good 
chance to keep control of Congress and a 
long-shot chance of putting their man in 
the White House. 

The democratic watchword for 1956 should 
be, “Don’t let ’em scare you.” The Repub- 
lican watchword should be, “Beware of over- 
confidence.” 





[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 12, 1956] 


EISENHOWER CouLp BE DEFEATED—DISAFFEC- 
TION INSIDE GOP CouLp CAuUsE Party To 
Lose IN SEVEN DOUBTFUL STATES 


(By David Lawrence) 


The next presidential election looks very 
close. If no more than 702,000 persons out 
of the 9,164,000 who voted for Mr. Eisen- 
hower in 1952 in 7 doubtful States should 
change their minds next November the 
Republican presidential ticket could be 
defeated. It involves a change of only 
about 714 percent which can readily result 
from disaffection inside the Republican 
Party. 

This tabulation assumes that the 4 
Southern States with an electoral vote of 57 
which went for Mr. Eisenhower last time— 
Texas, Florida, Tennessee and Virginia—will 
surely be lost to the Republicans in 1956 in 
resentment over the segregation issue. 


The reason why an Eisenhower majority 
of 266 in the electoral college might not de- 
velop this time is that these 7 doubtful 
States—Minnesota, Missouri, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Michigan and Okla- 
homa—comprise 120 electoral votes and the 
evidence shows they are leaning toward the 
Democratic side. 

When 120 are subtracted from the 385 
electoral votes that Mr. Eisenhower got out- 
side the solid South in 1952, it leaves only 
265, which is 1 less than the majority of 
266 needed to elect a President. 
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Actually the picture for the Republican, 
is even dimmer. There are, for instance, 19 
other electoral votes which also are doypy, 
ful—Arizona, New Mexico, Montana, Rhode 
Island and Delaware. In each of these 
States the margin was narrow in 1952, 
in the 1954 elections the drop in Percentage 
points on the total votes cast for Repyp. 
can as against Democratic Members of the 
House of Representatives in those 5 State 
was considerable. 

There is a substantial segregationist sent. 
ment in the border States of Oklahoma, 
Missouri and Maryland, and this can be ex. 
pected to wipe out the Republican margin 
of 1952. Already, in the 1954 election, Re. 
publican strength showed a dropoff in these 
as well as in 4 other Northern States which 
together comprise the total of 120 electora 
votes. Here is a table which shows the per. 
centage of the total vote gotten in these 7 
doubtful States by the Republicans for seats 
in the House in 1954 as compared with the 
congressional vote in 1952. 
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Examining also the Eisenhower majorities 
in 1952 in each of these 7 doubtful States, 
they could be overturned by a change of only 
3 percent in Oklahoma, less than 6 percent 
in Maryland, less than 1 percent in Mis- 
souri, less than 5 percent in Minnesota, less 
than 6 percent in Michigan and about 5 per- 
cent in Illinois. 

The farm disaffection is strong in Missouri, 
Minnesota, and Oklahoma and could be a 
factor in southern Tlinois, and upper Michi- 
gan, where the rural vote is normally Repub- 
lican. As for Pennsylvania, it elected a Dem- 
ocratic governor last time by reason of the 
Democratic strength in Pittsburgh and Phil- 
adelphia and the falloff of the regular Re- 
publican vote in the other parts of the State, 
Michigan told the same story in the sena- 
torial race in 1954, with Detroit increasing 
the Democratic strength and the rest of the 
State showing a big stay-at-home total of 
regular Republicans. 

Whichever way the Republican strategists 
may look at the picture they find plenty of 
trouble spots. There is, for example, danger 
in New York State with its 45 electoral votes. 
Senator Ives, Republican, who had won by 4 
majority of 1,332,198 in 1952 lost by 11,125 as 
a gubernatorial candidate in November 1954. 
This was due to defections of regular Repub- 
licans who were resentful over the way Sen- 
ator McCarTHy was opposed by the Eisen- 
hower administration as indicated in the 
turnover of Queens County, which had given 
Senator Ives a big majority in 1952 and had 
rolled up Republican majorities consistently 
for Republican candidates in previous years. 

Plainly the Republican managers will have 
to figure out a way to get a united party and 
a ticket that will persuade Republicans to g0 
to the polls in 1956. They should be worry- 
ing far less about what will attract leftwing 
Democrats and more about winning back 
regular Republicans. As one prominent Re- 
publican Senator put it to this correspondent 
the other day: “For every Democrat sup- 
posedly attracted by deserting Nixon, we will 
lose two regular Republicans who will stay 
at home.” 
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The United States Foreign Aid Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Dorothy Rice Sims, and pub- 
jished in the Havana (Cuba) Post of 
February 10, 1956, on the subject of the 
United States foreign-aid program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
DorotHy Rice Sims Says 
(By Dorothy Rice Sims) 

This article is about our foreign aid pro- 
gram, which unfortunately despite the bil- 
lions we are spending, too often has made 
us enemies and antagonized people. 

To throw some light on this subject, let us 
take South Vietnam, an analyze our han- 
dling of that situation. 

For background: Vietnam is a very rich 
little country in natural resources, but the 
people have never shared in its wealth. They 
did not thrive under the French rule. In- 
stead, they lived in want and squalor, hope- 
lessly from day to day. Such conditions were 
made to order for the Communists. 

Then came the Geneva treaty. The coun- 
try was partitioned and South Vietnam was 
proclaimed free. Flags and hopes were 
raised. 

Last year, as we remember, 80,000 refugees, 
mostly Catholics, were dramatically evacu- 
ated from the North and resettled in the 
South. A tremendous operation, conceived 
and financed by our Government and several 
benevolent and Catholic organizations. 

Acouple of months ago, curious to see how 
the project was making out, I stopped off in 
Saigon. 

Though the press had lauded its success 
up to the skies, they had not overstated the 
case. Whole villages had sprung up. Vil- 
lages of smiling, well-fed people. Simple 
sanitation had been installed, and wells with 
pumps for drinking water. Work plans had 
been arranged. Crude sawmills were operat- 
ing, hand-worked looms for weaving cloth, 
ovens for charcoal, to say nothing of fields 
of doctors and nurses and traveling dispensa- 
ries, that circulated from village to village 
to bring weekly aid. 

Naturally, after seeing the refugees so well 
established, I began to wonder about the 
people of the country and asked what was 
being done for them. Then I was told the 
shocking news. Nothing was being done for 
the Vietnamese. Nothing. 

No sanitation had been installed. No wells 
dug. No mills constructed. No looms built, 
or medical teams circulated with supplies. 
Unbelievable though it may seem, the vast 
majority of the 80 million Vietnamese, are 
still living in the same state of hopelessness 
and squalor, as prices climb higher and 
higher, due to the influx of population. 

Communism has struck paydirt again. 

I called on a reprsentative of Operation 
Brotherhood, an organization that has done 
wonderful work for the refugees, and asked 
why the native Vietnamese were being so 
completely neglected. 

She said, “Eventually we hope to help 
them, too.” 

I said, “Why not now? Can’t you see how 
resentful they are becoming at the favor- 
itism shown?” 

She said, “I wish that we could do some- 
thing—but we have so little money.” 
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“Why not allot a portion of it to them?” 

She shook her head, “I’m sorry, but they 
are not included in our budget. Our appro- 
priations were raised for the refugees. It 
must be used for them.” 

I spoke to an officer of the International 
Rescue Committee and asked him the same 
question. He agreed that the Vietnamese 
were having a hard time, but explained that 
the International Rescue Committee’s field 
was aiding the intellectuals of a country. 
That all their funds must go for them. 

Even our own Government contributions 
have strings. I quote figures on the latest 
allotment: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 18, 1956] 


“VIETNAM AID SET 


“The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration announced yesterday that it had ear- 
marked $37 million to help Vietnam resettle 
50,000 refugees. The aid requested in Presi- 
cent Eisenhower’s new budget will be used 
to supply tools, seed and fertilizers, work 
animal loans for the refugees, equipment for 
land clearance, and food distribution. Last 
year the United States advanced $35 million 
to finance the refugee program.” 

And yet, oddly enough, in spite of facts 
and figures, reports of our democratic tri- 
umphs continue to make headlines in the 
press. As a sample, here are excerpts from 
an article in the Paris edition of a New York 
paper: 

“COMFORTING SPOT IN ASIA 
“(By Ansel E. Talbert) 


“The best news in months is coming from 
the new Republic of Vietnam. * * * A dem- 
ocratic beachhead is being organized and 
strengthened economically and militarily 
with American aid. * * * For the first time 
democratic Vietnam is winning the psycho- 
logical war in its own territory,’ etc. 

Comforting spot is hardly the way to 
describe Vietnam at this moment. Comfort- 
ing to whom? 

And there you have a perfect example of 
how to lose a nation and alienate its people. 





Home Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
State of Iowa we not only have the best 
farmers in the country but the most re- 
sourceful and ingenious farm wives. 
They use both time and money to the 
very best advantage, and it is not sur- 
prising that they are somewhat indig- 
nant when they are advised by some 
home economist, who may never have 
lived outside of a city, how to cut operat- 
ing costs. Mrs. Les Hendrick, of Sey- 
mour, Iowa, in a recent letter to the edi- 
tor of the Sunday Des Moines Register, 
takes a turn at giving advice and sug- 
gests that the home economist tell the 
city wife how to cut corners and stretch 
the dollars as the farm wife is already 
proficient in those lines. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude Mrs. Hendrick’s letter: 

To the EDITOR: 

The news article in the February 5 Sunday 
Des Moines Register quoting Mrs. Clara Leo- 
pold, assistant extension home economist, of 
Lincoln, Nebr., telling farm wives how to 
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cut operating cost is just infantile. 

There is no one under the sun who knows 
more about cutting corners to stretch the 
dollar than the farm wife. It is the farm 
wife who works hard all summer in the gar- 
den and who cans hundreds of quarts of 
food. She is the one who makes over old 
garments for the children. How much hard- 
er do you want the farm wife to work? 

I suggest the home economist start lectur- 
ing the city gal; she is the one that makes 
the husband go on strikes so she can have a 
little more to throw in the garbage pail. This 
would be a better country if the city gal 
would save just half as much as the farm 
wife. 

Mrs. LES HENDRICK. 

Seymour, Iowa. 





The Racial Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I seek 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the ReEcorp a thought- 
ful editorial from the Charlotte News for 
March 5, 1956, commenting upon a 
reasoned and eloquent address made be- 
fore the Civitan Club of Charlotte, N. C., 
by Judge Fred B. Helms, one of North 
Carolina’s ablest lawyers and finest 
citizens. The address of Judge Helms 
emphasized the undoubted truth that 
the racial problem can only be solved on 
the local level by people of both races 
possessing good will and understanding 
hearts. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

EXTREMISTS Must BE ANSWERED CLEARLY 


For a moment Judge Fred B. Helms’ voice 
rang clear above the angry mouthings of the 
racial opportunists and extremists. 

The reason was simple. He knew what he 
was talking about. When he talked about 
the desegregation decision he quoted from 
it. When he discussed interpretations, he 
turned to the precise analysis of Judge John 
J. Parker. Commenting on the Constitution, 
he referred to its articles. It is a strangely 
uncommon practice. 

From the context of those definitions and 
interpretations, leavened by his own experi- 
ence in high State councils, emerged an ad- 
dress to the Charlotte Civitan Club that 
brought the South’s reaction to its desegre- 
gation dilemma into sharp focus. 

Significantly, it expressed the thoughts of 
a southerner who assisted his State in seeK- 
ing a different decision, and who disagrees 
with the one that was rendered. Signifi- 
cantly, it was an honest evaluation of the 
South’s position today. 

It is not a pretty picture. The dominant 
strokes are those of anger, defiance, mount- 
ing violence, threats, and the preaching of 
the false doctrines of amalgamation, integra- 
tion, and nullification. Judge Helms is dis- 
turbed by that, but more concerned about 
what is not seen in the current picture—the 
influence of the majority of reasoning, con- 
structive southerners. He is fearful that 
“another catastrophe comparable to the 
tragic era following the Civil War is in the 
making,” because the “men of goodwill, men 
of courage, men of Christian statesmanship 
and farsightedness” are silent. 
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What is happening in their silence? 

“Desperate men in positions of leadership 
are openly advocating defiance to the courts 
and to the supreme law of the land, From 
the other extreme, men flushed with victory 
in courts are seeking to substitute coercion 
for concord between the races in the South. 
The great mass of moderates which comprise 
probably more than 95 percent of both the 
races in the South are strangely silent and 
inactive while the extremists in both races 
are rapidly destroying the good will and 
understanding of both races which have been 
built up through men of brotherhood and 
good will in positions of leadership during 
the decades which have followed the Civil 
War.” 

Judge Helms’ 
complete. 

It is no easy thing he asks of the moderate 
majority. It is easier to stir fear than to 
promote calm, easier to promise wrong solu- 
tions than to strive for infinitely complex 
answers that will work. It is simpler to pro- 
mote violence than to stop it. 

If he is going to speak, the moderate must 
speak now. 

But what is he going to say? It will not 
be enough to cite the suicidal violence of 
the extremists. They can be checkmated 
only by advocacy of a reasonable counter 
solution. A way must be found to reduce 
the complexity of that solution into con- 
crete terms. 

Governor Hodges, whose moderation has 
kept North Carolina relatively free of the 
dangerous tensions in other States, is con- 
scious of that need. Thus, the strong in- 
dication that the General Assembly will be 
called into special session. 

The governor’s assurances that he dis- 
agrees with the Supreme Court decision 
and that no child shall be forced to attend a 
school of mixed races against the wishes 
of his parents or himself have not been 
enough. He must make his solution con- 
crete and readily grasped. 

Luther Hodges has been tossed about on 
occasion by the eddies of extremism. But 
it is clear that his basic purpose is to con- 
serve the State’s institutions and the peace 
and good will between the races. He is the 
State’s best hope for achieving that pur- 
pose, and if moderates would rally, they 
must rally to him. 


indictment is clear and 


What Happens in a Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, I include an ar- 
ticle from the Minneapolis Star of Fri- 
day, March 9, 1956, by Don Brown, pub- 
lisher, the Waseca Herald and Journal. 

This article follows: 

To fill this column I have gone back to 
the files of my column during 1932. A 
fisherman on Lake Erie had caught a sea 
serpent 10 feet long and it was making news. 
Remember, those were prohibition days, be- 
fore which time the boys used to throw that 
kind back. I've been trying to warn my 
sons about what happens in a depression 
but it wasn’t until I started rummaging the 
1932 newspaper files that I realized how 
tough it was. A Waseca farmer advertised in 
& magazine for a farmhand. He received 
287 letters, 16 long-distance telephone calls, 
8 men made personal visits and some offered 
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to work for as little as $10 a month. Things 
were so bad that one fellow proposed print- 
ing a little gossip on the currency to get it 
back in circulation. So many people were 
committing suicide (and this was no ex- 
aggeration, Freeborn County in 1931 had the 
largest number in its history) that Colt 
Arms was recommended as the stock market 
buy. People quit tying a string around their 
finger to remember—they tied ropes around 
their necks to forget. I lost all fear of the 
wolf coming to our door, knowing that the 
children would eat him up. “Feeling like 
30 cents’ lost all its meaning. Out West 
the coyotes were staying up nights to hear 
the people howl. In 1931 there were 46,271 
more aliens who left America than entered 
it. Best crack I recall of the depression came 
from the wag who said it was getting harder 
t> borrow money than to pay it back. 


Address of Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include the following address by Adlai 
E. Stevenson at the Minneapolis Labor 
Temple, Minneapolis, Minn., on March 
2, 1956: 

Commissioner Matthews, Senator Hum- 
phrey, Governor Freeman, Congressman Mc- 
Carthy, distinguished guests, and ladies and 
gentlemen, I have been honored and flattered 
by all that has happened to me here today, 
and what is more, I think I have been re- 
minded of something that I have neglected 
to do. 

I propose to talk a little about some of our 
party’s business in this crowded, fateful year. 
I am reluctant to do this in the presence of 
Senator HUMPHREY, in the presence of per- 
haps the most articulate voice in the United 
States today. I think he probably knows 
more about what ails this country, indeed 
what ails this world, certainly as much as 
anybody in public life today. I would pay 
to him here my profound respects. I only 
wish I were touched with his eloquence. I 
only wish I had his heart and his voice. I 
know I have his confidence in our party and 
its principles. 

I have no doubt that in this fateful year 
of 1956 that we are going to win the election 
and we are going to win this election because 
this time we go to the mat against a Presi- 
dent and a party with a record in Office, a 
record that it will have to defend if they can. 
You have all probably read some of your 
favorite Republican newspapers and observed 
that there aren't, as they say, any real issues 
in this campaign, that there is really no dif- 
ference between the Republican and the 
Democratic Parties any longer. What that 
translates into is that it is no time for a 
change. 

Well, it is true, that the Republicans have 
appropriated the labels from most of the 
Democratic programs, those very same pro- 
grams that our Republican friends spent the 
last 20 years denouncing and voting against. 
But it is not the labels on the programs that 
count. It is what is inside the package, and 
I can tell you that all around the country the 
gaudy wrapping has been taken off and the 
people are beginning to discover what they 
really bought in 1952, and what they didn’t 
get in 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

No issues in this campaign? I say, tell 
that to the farmers whose income has de- 
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clined 27 percent since 1952, and I say, tel 
it to the boys in the union halls like this on. 
who haven't had a promise kept yet, And] 
say, tell it to the small-business man, those 
fellows who have some pretty strong views 
on what is really good for General Motors 
And I say tell it to the mothers who geng 
their children off to overcrowded schools and 
to the schoolteachers who have been Waiting 
3 years for the conference to end, so that 
somebody could do something. 

I would suggest that you tell it to the 8 
million families in this country that have ty 
get along on something less than $2,009 , 
year. And maybe we ought to tell it to the 
leaders in the Kremlin too, who may not be. 
lieve that they are losing the cold war in 
Asia just because Secretary Dulles says go, 

I say they are all over the place. I just 
came across a new issue here in Minnesota 
today. I discovered lately that you have haq 
regular visits from one of your fellow citj. 
zens, Harold Stassen. I thought he was sup. 
posed to be in charge of peace. I hadn't 
heard much about him lately, not since he 
sent me a message via the newspapers, jn 
which he challenged me to a debate on the 
farm issues. I said then it was good to haye 
Governor Stassen around again. It was sort 
of like the first robin of spring—you know, 
he flies in every 4 years to remind us that an 
election is about to come off. 

Well, I understand that his purpose out 
here is not national, nor international, that 
it has to do with Minnesota State politics, 
They tell me here today that he has been 
trying to scare up a Republican candidate 
to run against Orville Freeman. But I gather 
that every time that Harold endorses one, 
the lucky fellow promptly withdraws. 

It’s tough enough to have to run against 
Orville without having to run with Stassen's 
endorsement. 

But I suppose this kind of work keeps Mr 
Stassen occupied and amused. Well, I don't 
suppose we should complain. It’s sort of an 
odd mission, however, for the secretary of 
peace. 

But I guess it keeps him and us out of 
troubles which is more than I can say of the 
extensive travels of the Secretary of State. 
You know, Husert HUMPHREY told me that 
he was considering offering as his own con- 
tribution to peace a Senate resolution for- 
bidding Mr. Dulles to leave the continental 
limits of the United States. 

Now, I think that might help, Husesr, it 
might help. But if it is going to be really 
effective you will have to amend the resolu- 
tion to also bar the Secretary of State from 
the newsstands. That man is in the air 80 
much that I wonder if he has any visible 
means of support. 

Well, maybe it is all right to have Harold 
Stassen working on a farm program. You 
know, as a farmer friend of mine said the 
other day, he would be glad to have anybody 
work on it except Secretary Benson and it 
may be if Harold works on it long enough he 
will complete his education. Maybe he Will 
even find out what a “rube”’ is, Orville. 

Well, I tell you, my friends, in all se 
riousness, I say to you that there are 100 
many real and urgent issues in this country 
at this time. On the domestic side they 
mostly head up into one big one, the issue of 
single-interest Government. You all know 
the composition of our Government today, 
and how it has changed in these past 3 years. 
I say to you that there is nothing wrong 
in my judgment, with big business in Gov- 
ernment unless you reach the point where 
nobody else is in Government. The big 
thing is to achieve a balance between the 
farmers and the working man, the consumer, 
the businessman, and all the rest, a balance 
that guarantees that each is represented and 
all advance together, and none gains at the 
expense of the other. The Democratic Party 
understands that problem. In the years of 
power it has so organized our Government 
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and in the process we have succeeded in 

aranteeing & steadily rising standard of 
living for all Americans, including business, 
poth big and small, and I say that such @ 
palance is necessary if we are to meet the 
other great issues of our times, the issue of 
this Nation’s survival. 

We are engaged, as I said this morning 
at your great and distinguished university, 
in a war of ideas, in a struggle for the minds 
of men. We know the nature of our enemy. 
We know he is ruthless, that he makes his 
own rules as he goes along. He switches 
from smiles to frowns, from rattling the saber 
to soothing talk of peaceful coexistence, but 
his purpose never changes, to spread the 
Marxist theology over the earth. 

We must organize this Government so as 
to guarantee some consistency in our lives 
while we retain the necessary flexibility to 
meet a shifting situation. It means a total 
effort and certainly it requires steady con- 
trol at the top level of administration. It 
should be clear by now that these minimum 
conditions cannot be met while Mr. Dulles 
continues to run the State Department out 
of his briefcase. But it is equally clear 
that we will not see these vital affairs ade- 
quately managed until the final responsibility 
and authority are clearly fixed once more in 
the place where they have long resided, in 
the President. 

And that brings me to the new dimen- 
sion, the new and compelling issue in this 
campaign. The manner and mode in which 
the duties of our highest office are to be 
discharged. I have shared with you the 
whole Nation’s concern over President Eisen- 
hower’s misfortune. And I share with all 
of you our pleasure at the progress of his 
recovery. He had not only the sympathy 
of our party, but our understanding in the 
weeks following his illness when, of neces- 
sity, his activities were severely limited. But 
now I understand that the condition of his 
recovery is that the special arrangements 
made to accommodate him, of necessity, 
must be made permanent. 

To delegate the functions and, of neces- 
sity, the authority of the President on a 
scale that we have not known in our time 
represents an issue that is not the personal 
one of the President’s health, but the public 
matter of how the office of President can and 
should be conducted. To add to our other 
vast problems at home and abroad, there 
appears also to be emerging for the peo- 
ple’s careful consideration a reexamination 
of the nature of the greatest office on earth. 
It is an office designed to be filled by an 
executive. Can the functions be altered 
without significantly altering the structure 
of the Federal Government? And the ques- 
tion is the more solid at a time when ten- 
sions are rising at home and abroad, when 
the day-to-day management of our public 
fairs demands close and exacting attention 
and a firm and a certain hand. 

Now what will we do? What do we Demo- 
crats mean to do when we take up the reins 
of Government again? Let me see if I can 
say it briefly before I subside. I say that 
we will tackle the problem of agriculture 
which is so eloquently represented in Wash- 
ington today by the Senator from Minne- 
sota, HuserT HUMPHREY. We will take up 
the problem of agriculture in order to re- 
store farm income to fair levels. We will 
seek to protect the place of small business 
in our free-enterprise system. We will con- 
tinue to fight to preserve the heritage of 
Natural resources, our public lands, our na- 
tional forests, our soils and parks. We will 
give urgent consideration to the plight of 
substandard families in blighted or depressed 
areas into which the tide of prosperity has 
failed to flow. 

Yet the battle against insecurity is only 
half the battle for a better life. A full dinner 
pail is, to be sure, a necessity, but Americans 
have never lived by bread alone. We have 
lived by ideals and by moral values. So we 
Democrats are for a country in which our 
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children grow up, not in ramshackle country 
shacks or in ugly city slums, but in decent 
surroundings, where they can see the sun, 
where they can breath fresh air. We are for 
® country where our children go to school, 
not in crowded classrooms or basements or 
in half-day shifts but in decent buildings 
with good teachers, proud of their jobs. 

We are for a country where no family lives 
in dread of crippling diseases that add to 
their pain and fear. We are for a country 
where older people are not doomed to live 
out empty years with only the solace of a 
small pension, and we are for a country 
where all of our people can work under fair 
labor standards, where responsible unions are 
protected by a law that guarantees fair col- 
lective bargaining. 

We are for a country where we defend the 
liberties of all by defending the liberties of 
each, where the Bill of Rights and the Golden 
Rule are part of our lives, where there is 
freedom to live, to speak, to doubt, and to be 
yourself. We are for a country where no 
family’s aspirations are bounded by unyield- 
ing barriers of race or of religious prejudice. 

This, I say, is a rough outline of the presi- 
dential campaign of 1956 and of the objec- 
tives of the Democratic Party as I see it. 1 
am, as I have told you, confident that we 
have well begun the march to victory. Since 
1952 I remind you the Democrats have won 
almost every election in the entire country, 
from Oregon to Maine. It is you, people like 
you here this evening, steadfast, loyal party 
workers, representatives of this remarkable 
strong, clean, new Democratic-Farm-Labor 
Party of Minnesota. It will be people like you 
who will be out point of contact with our fel- 
low citizens and who must win the biggest 
and most important election of all. If I can 
help you, let me know on primary day. 

And, in conclusion, let me thank you from 
a very full heart for the welcome that you 
have given me here in the Twin Cities today, 
for the encouragement that you have given 
me, whom you have already once honored 
with the greatest honor within your reach, 
the nomination for the Presidency of the 
United States. I approach this undertaking 
for a second time with only gratitude for the 
opportunity, with a prayer that I may not 
disappoint your hopes. Thank you. 





The Impact of the Passing Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, every 
once in a while it is a good thing for 
each of us to take note of the tremend- 
ous changes which have occurred on the 
national and international scene. 

The tremendous increase in popula- 
tion has meant that vast numbers of 
Americans are growing to maturity in 
almost a new world from that which the 
older generation had become familiar 
with over the years. 

This fact was brought home to me by 
an editorial in the La Crosse Tribune of 
last Friday, March 9, entitled ‘““Hard to 
Believe.” 

I ask unanimous consent that its text 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD as a brief reminder of the popula- 
tion increase in the changing world. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Harp To BELIEVE 


Sometimes it is difficult to keep in mind 
that the element of change is a primary 
characteristic of a growing country such as 
ours. For instance, consider that during 
the last 10 years: 

Fourteen and one-half million people have 
died. 

Almost 17 million marriages have taken 
place. 

lose to 36 million babies have been born. 

Over 20 percent of all present families in 
the United States today have been formed. 

Out of the one-hundred-and-sixty-five- 
odd-million people in the United States to- 
day, over 70 percent do not remember World 
War I. 

Forty-six percent do not remember what 
conditions were like before World War II. 

Forty percent have never heard Russia re- 
ferred to in any terms other than as an 
adversary. 

Fifty-three percent do not have any per- 
sonal recollection of what a major depression 
is like. 





America’s Achilles’ Heel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
clear for some time that we are way 
behind in our efforts to catch up with 
the Nation’s ever-growing educational 
needs. A bill approved last year by the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor to provide Federal funds for the 
construction of schools is only now being 
considered by the Rules Committee and 
is moving very slowly. A number of wit- 
nesses remain to be heard before the 
Committee decides if and when it will 
grant a rule on the bill so that it may 
come to the floor of the House. 

Many Members who favor the bill are 
pessimistic about its chances of final pas- 
sage. The Supreme Court decision which 
outlawed segregation in public schools 
has engendered such deep feeling among 
southern Members that many of them 
are inclined to vote against the bill, 
regardless of whether or not it contains 
an antisegregation clause. Their argu- 
ment is based on their traditional claim 
of States’ rights: education is the busi- 
ness of the States and not the Federal 
Government. 

Much is heard in support of that con- 
tention every day. More will be heard 
when the bill comes to the floor. The 
fact remains, however, that the Federal 
Government is interested in education 
and will continue to be—as a matter of 
national security, if for no other rea- 
son, for the Russians are engaged in a 
massive crash program to educate scien- 
tists, engineers, and mathematicians. 

A few weeks ago Adm. Lewis Strauss, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and Adm. H. G. Rickover, 
designer of the atomic submarine, ex- 
pressed concern not so much with Rus- 
Sia’s 300-division army, or with its more 
than 300-submarine navy, or with its 
ability to explode A-bombs and H-bombs 
although these did disturb them. They 
were worried about the dearth of scien- 
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tific and engineering schools in this 
country and the decreasing number of 
engineers and scientists being graduated. 
They termed this gap in our educational 
system ‘‘America’s Achilles’ Heel,” and 
called attention to the fact that the 
Soviets were training and graduating 
currently twice aS many such profes- 
sional people as we were. 

In an article last October, Dr. Charles 
A. Thomas, president of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., pointed out that only 1 
out of 11 American high-school students 
studies chemistry; that since 1900 the 
percentage of students studying algebra 
has declined from 56 percent to about 25 
percent. In sample surveys, teen-agers 
voted mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages the two most unpopular subjects 
in school. Many of them thought of 
scientists as “cold and calculating, with- 
out interest or moral _ standards.” 
Science was described as ‘‘an occupation 
for queer geniuses.” Dr. Thomas be- 
lieved that the disinterest in science 
could very well be due in great measure 
to inadequately trained or uninspired 
and uninspiring science teachers, and 
that something should be done to correct 
this. But what should be done? 

This week, the Appropriations Sub- 
committee of which I am a member, 
heard the testimony and the request for 
funds of the National Science Founda- 
tion. They confirmed the statements of 
Strauss and Rickover that our advan- 
tage over the Soviets in trained scientific 
and engineering personnel will not last 
very long unless we step up our own 
educational programs. This the Nation- 
al Science Foundation is attempting to 
do by grants of research projects to uni- 
versities, by granting fellowships and 
scholarships in science to worthy stu- 
dents, and by reeducating high school 
and college science teachers in current 
scientific and educational developments. 
Teachers are given scholarships to im- 
prove their competence by additional 
courses of study. Efforts are being made 
to rewrite scientific textbooks to make 
them more interesting and attractive for 
students of all levels. 

We do have some good teachers, like 
my good friend, Mrs. Annette Yancey, 
who is a teacher at Lane Technical High 
School. She told this story in a letter to 
me last week, and I thought you would 
like to hear it because I think it is appro- 
priate: 

A 10-year-old girl had a test in geography. 
One question, “In what State is St. Louis?” 
At home that evening she explained, “Daddy, 
I didn’t know how to spell Minnesota and I 
didn’t want to make a mistake in spelling 
so I wrote Missouri.” I tell such stories to 
my classes believing a spontaneous reaction, 
indicating an alert sense of humor, is closely 
allied to high intelligence. The story got a 
loud laugh from one boy, then a few chuckles. 
At last one sober-faced lad muttered, “It’s 
too bad no one has told her by this time it’s 
in Kansas.” 


We want our sons and daughters to be 
well educated. And yet, fully half of 
our young people having the intellectual 
capacity to continue their education be- 
yond high school do not do so, for one 
reason or another. Until this percentage 
is greatly improved, we will still have our 
Achilles’ Heel. 
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Two Thousand Five Hundred and Sixty- 
five Residents of 20th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania Take Part in 
Newspaper Poll of Public Opinion on 
Current Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re- 


cently I conducted a newspaper poll 
among the residents of Blair, Centre, and 


= 


3. Do you favor increased social security benefits supported by larger deductions from pay enve- 


lopes? Spe ee 
. Should foreign aid be increased? _ — 


5. Are Americans being fooled by Russia’s attempt to pose as a peace-loving nation? 
}. Which in your opinion represents the soundest agricultural program: 
(a) High, rigid price supports for basic crops coupled with production controls?- 
(0) Flexible price supports and the soil-bank program as advocated by the present adminis- 


tration? 


(c) No price supports, permitting agricultural commodities to find their own level in the 


market? - 


- Do you favor President Eisenhower's highway program, the cost of which is to be paid by bonds? _| 
. Do you favor more federally subsidized public housing? __-___---- 
- What do you think Congress should do about the Taft-Hartley Act? 


(a) Should it be repealed? 


(c) Amended 


. Should the electoral college be abolished and the President of the United States be elected by 


popular vote? 


- Do you favor reduction of Federal Government competition with privately owned business and 


industry?_-_- 


2. Should England discontinue trading with Communist China? ____ 


March 13 


Clearfield Counties comprising the 20th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania 
which I have the honor to represent, 

As of March 1, 1956, 2,565 question. 
naires were returned and of this number 
1,135 were from Blair County, 880 from 
Centre County, and 550 from Clearfielg 
County. 

A further breakdown of the 2,565 ques. 
tionnaires by occupation is as follows: 
educators, 235; professionals—doctors 
lawyers, and so forth, 165; students, 55: 
military, 15; retired, 410; railroaders 
210; skilled trades, 190; farmers, 149: 
businessmen, 415; laborers, 75; house. 
wives, 270; miscellaneous, 385. 

The tabulation of the 15 questions rep- 
resenting the views of the 2,565 residents 
of the three-county area follows: 


3. Do you favor admission to the United States of more displaced persons?____.__------ 995 | 


- Do you favor federally subsidized power projects? 


A study of the questionnaires discloses 
that about 15 percent of them were ac- 
companied by explanatory letters either 
qualifying the vote on the various ques- 
tions or commenting on other subjects of 
national importance. 

Many of the letters also revealed that 
the conclusions reached followed a fam- 
ily conference or a discussion of the ques- 
tions with neighbors. In one instance, a 
service club discussed the questions at its 
regular weekly meeting and after polling 
its members sent me a tabulation of the 
views expressed. 

A great many residents voiced their 
concern over the seriousness of world 
conditions and their effect on our stand- 
ard of living and our future as a Nation. 

It is significant that not a single letter 
or questionnaire revealed a belligerent 
attitude on the part of newspaper read- 
ers. While there was criticism of some 
governmental policies and agencies, it 
was of a constructive nature and revealed 
a desire to be helpful in my efforts to 
secure a cross section of sentiment on 
national issues. 

I wish to thank all the newspaper pub- 
lishers and their readers for their co- 
operation in making the newspaper poll 
a successful venture. 

This method of sampling public opin- 
ion has proved mutually profitable be- 
cause it has given my constituents an 
opportunity to voice their sentiments on 
the manner in which their Government 
is conducted and it affords me helpful 
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information in carrying out my duties as 
a Representative in Congress of the 20th 
Congressional District of Penrisylvania. 


The Place of the Community in the Em- 
ployment of the Physically Hand:- 
capped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 8, 1955, the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped conducted its first New 
England regional meeting at the Brad- 
ford Hotel in Boston. Massachusetts 
acted as host to the six participating 
New England States, and arrangements 
for the meeting were made through the 
Governor’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped under 
the leadership of the chairman, Edward 
D. Callahan, and W. Scott Allan of Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Discussions during the 1-day confer- 
ence of the President’s committee in Bos- 
ton emphasized the need for community 
action in providing more employment 
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rtunities to meet the needs of the 
rehabilitated handicapped people who 
are now ready to return to productive 
work, as well as the increasing numbers 
who Will join them as the result of Pub- 


lic Law 565, amendments to the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. Discussion 
jeaders included Dr. Paul Dudley White; 
z. B. Whitten, National Rehabilitation 
Association ; John F. Mungovan, Massa - 
chusetts Department of Education ; 
Charles S. Wilson, Bay State Society for 
the Crippled and Handicapped, Inc.; 
Leslie Woods, Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co.; Stanwood L. Hanson, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co.; Dr. George F. Wil- 
kins, New England Telephone & Teéle- 
eraph Co.; Edward C. Uehlein, attorney 
at law; J. Angus Morrison, Brown Co.; 
Richard J. Kellar, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
Ervin Pietz, Barre Controls, Inc.; Jo- 
seph Chervarie, American Federation of 
Labor; and Kurtz M. Hanson, Champion- 
International Co. and Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts. 

The luncheon invocation was given by 
Rev. Fr. Thomas J. Carroll and remarks 
were made by the Honorable John B. 
Hynes, mayor of Boston, and the Hon- 
orable Sumner G. Whittier, Lieutenant 
Governor, State of Massachusetts. 

The principal address at the luncheon 
was given by Earl Bunting, Vice Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee, a very 
informative address which I include, 
with pleasure, in my extension of re- 
marks. The informative address of Mr. 
Bunting should receive as wide reading 
as possible. 

THE PLACE OF THE COMMUNITY IN EMPLOY- 

MENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


I regret that the man for whom I speak 
today cannot be with you himself. Maj. 
Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, had every intention of 
being with you, however, his doctors have 
ruled otherwise and he is taking their orders 
like the good Marine that he is. 

While I have the opportunity, I wish to 
take this occasion to pay my personal tribute 
to our dedicated Chairman who is at present 
conquering his own crippling ailments, and 
they are many and varied, through rest and 
medication at the United States Naval Hos- 
pital, in Bethesda, Md., whose erection he 
helped sponsor when he was in the Congress 
of the United States years ago. Gen. Mel 
Maas has been many things in his lifetime— 
flier, fighter, statesman, politician, business- 
man, field leader, and hero both at home 
and abroad. : 

Totally blind for 4 years now, bothered 
by diabetes and arthritis, plagued by bother- 
some dentures with which he must make as 
many as 4 and 5 speeches a day while travel- 
ing an average of 100,000 miles yearly on his 
voluntary and unsalaried mission for the 
President, Mel Maas is the perfect example 
of @ man who has conquered crippling 
through employment, and in the noblest em- 
ployment of all, service to others as a volun- 
teer. 

As Acting Chairman of President Eisen- 
hower’s Committee, I am happy to bring you 
warm best wishes and personal appreciation 
of the President for all that has been done 
in making this meeting successful. 

Physical handicaps are not job handicaps. 
Those among us with physical limitations 
are an integral part of the labor force of 
cur country, with equal rights to equal op- 
portunities for gainful employment through 
equality of treatment. For about 10 years 
the principal job of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
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capped has been to bring about widespread 
public recognition of the foregoing truths. 

This involves elimination of all prejudg- 
ment or prejudice regarding employability 
of the physically handicapped and also ob- 
taining employer recognition that such peo- 
ple do possess or can acquire skills and 
abilities of value to industry, business, agri- 
culture, and government—and are fully 
capable of meeting efficient and profitable 
production standards. 

Special training programs have been de- 
vised to better equip those with limited 
physical qualities to carry their full share 
of the load in jobs which they can be fitted 
to do. But, to be of real value to the disabled 
worker, the community, and the Nation, 
vocational rehabilitation must result in em- 
ployment. Preparing the handicapped for 
jobs has value only if their skills and abilities 
are recognized by both large and small em- 
ployers. 

While it is encouraging to know that many 
enlightened employers throughout the coun- 
try are now hiring the physically handi- 
capped in recognition of their skills and 
abilities, we must face the fact that a great 
many more employers still do not consider 
those with such limitations as acceptable 
parts of the available labor force. Our job 
is to reach these other employers. 

This may seem to be a large order, but 
actually it isn’t. Remember that many of 
the physically handicapped who are now em- 
ployed in industrial plants, in stores, in offi- 
ces, on construction and farm jobs, a rela- 
tively short time ago were considered un- 
employable. Our goal is attainable. All 
that is required is understanding and co- 
operation. 

Understanding alone, in a program of this 
nature, will bring the intelligent cooperation 
necessary to solve many of the employment 
problems of the physically handicapped. 
The problem of gaining this understanding, 
however, has many facets, each of which is a 
program by itself. First in importance is 
community understanding of management 
problems and management understanding 
of community problems. Knowledge is one 
of the paths to understanding; knowing 
something of each other’s problems is a big 
step toward understanding them. 

But before we ask employers to understand 
the commrunity’s problem regarding its un- 
employed handicapped citizens, we must be 
prepared to understand problems of operat- 
ing a successful plant or business. Because 
an employer must earn a profit to stay in 
business, his necessary objective is maximum 
production and quality at minimum cost. If 
he is to maintain and improve his competi- 
tive standing among others who are also after 
a share of the consumer’s dollars, the em- 
ployer must not only undertake solution of 
problems such as capital needs, potential 
markets, access to raw materials, technolog- 
ical improvements, plant lay-out, work-flow, 
and cystomer delivery obligations; but also 
the vast and intricate human problems of 
personnel administration and labor rela- 
tions—-problems which directly affect the 
worker. It is demanded of him, also, that he 
meet successfully problems of personnel per- 
formance such as employee efficiency and 
productivity, tardiness, absenteeism, work 
injuries, labor turnover, and other person- 
nel factors which may impede his efforts to 
maintain maximum production and quality 
at a minimum of cost. He must constantly 
guard against any unusual personnel costs 
that will diminisn his ability to compete for 
business. 

It is basic then, that the company does a 
good operating job at a profit, so as to be an 
asset instead of a liability to the community. 
It is important that the employer secures 
his own competitive position and then trans- 
mits this security to the community. Con- 
sistent with these responsibilities, the em- 
ployer can and will assist in helping the com- 
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munity to solve its problem of finding suit- 
able jobs for the physically handicapped. 
But, first he must be provided with the 
knowledge he needs to understand the skills 
available among the handicapped, how to 
put them to use without assuming an ab- 
normal financial risk, and what performance 
he can expect from such workers. 

Some employers fear financial risk through 
employment of the physically handicapped 
based on lack of understanding regarding the 
true concept of the handicapped as members 
of the normal labor market, effective meth- 
ods for employing them, their performance 
history in industry, and the effect such a per- 
sonnel practice has on the cost of group in- 
surance and workmen’s compensation costs. 
This lack of understanding the employability 
of the physically handicapped is preventing 
many employers from tapping needed skills 
and abilities offered by these people, particu- 
larly by those employers who institute rigid 
and inflexible preemployment physical exam- 
inations, screening out all but nonhandi- 
capped applicants for emloyment. 

Community organization and intelligently 
planned programs will provide emloyers in 
the -community with the knowledge they 
need to understand the employment prob- 
lems of the physically handicapped and the 
possibilities for company assistance in help- 
ing the community to solve such problems. 
This is the community responsibility. The 
job of increasing employment opportunities 
for the handicapped is the job of the com- 
munity where these problems actually exist. 
The community is the scene of action. Here 
the physically handicapped worker is known. 
Here his problem can best be considered in 
relation to job opportunities available in the 
area. Here the employer is known. Here 
is where the actual employment of the phy- 
sically handicapped must be accomplished. 

Promoting employment of the physically 
handicapped should be guided by a commu- 
nity committee composed of community 
leaders and sponsored by the top community 
Official, such as the mayor or selectman. In 
this manner, the community can provide 
for local united action in stimulating and 
coordinating programs for the employment 
of the physically handicapped, avoid dupli- 
cation of community effort, and furnish the 
handicapped with direct and needed voca- 
tional rehabilitation and job placement serv- 
ices. Community committees can widen the 
field of research to obtain facts regarding 
the employment problems of their physically 
handicapped people. These facts can be 
used as a basis for intelligently gaging the 
employment needs and capacities of the 
handicapped with a view to devising wavs 
and means for meeting those needs and 
utilizing those capacities to the utmost. 
Organized in such a manner, the community 
efforts in behalf of its unemployed handi- 
capped citizens will draw the respect of the 
key people in the program—the community 
employers. 

In many areas employers are very active 
and enthusiastic members of community 
committees on employment of the physically 
handicapped. Those who have had success- 
ful experiences with the handicapped ap- 
preciate the opportunity to relate their ex- 
periences to other employers who do not 
understand and, for that reason, may be 
reluctant to attempt utilization of this im- 
portant source of labor. 

How should the community organize to 
be on common ground with its employers? 
What programs can be planned that will 
assure the community of employer assist- 
ance in finding jobs for the physically handi- 
capped? 

Any program for the employment of this 
valuable segment of the labor force must 
take into consideration the fact that top 
management is the policymaking group and 
from that group will come acceptance of the 
handicapped as it relates to policy favorable 
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to their employment. These policies some- 
times must depend upon the participation 
of labor groups in organized plants having 
rules of employment set forth in labor- 
management contractual agreements. Also, 
labor can encourage employee acceptance of 
the handicapped as coworkers. It can assist 
handicapped workers to view themselves, the 
labor market, and employment realistically 
and recognize that they must have or pre- 
pare for the skills and abilities of value to 
the employer before they can hope to obtain 
suitable gainful employment. 

Top management acceptance is the first 
step; then personnel managers and indus- 
trial physicians can set up suitable employ- 
ment practices which will provide for the 
induction of qualified handicapped persons 
through use of the worker physical capacities 
appraisals and the job physical demands 
analysis techniques. Of course, this induc- 
tion of the handicapped through the em- 
ployment practices of tne personnel and 
medical departments would depend upon the 
acceptance of the handicapped by foremen 
and supervisors as profitable employees with- 
in the various departments. In many cases, 
the supervisor has the final say regarding 
acceptance of new workers in his depart- 
ment. If he is not agreeable to the idea 
that handicapped workers can help him with 
production, quality, and operating costs, the 
supervisor can block or diminish the effec- 
tiveness of the entire company policy of hir- 
ing qualified handicapped applicants. 

Many communities have found that in 
addition to representation from govern- 
ment agencies and community organizations 
directly concerned with the vocational re- 
habilitation and job placement of the physi- 
cally handicapped, community publicity 
media, educational institutions, religious 
groups, veterans organizations, organized 
labor, and industrial insurance agencies, the 
community committee should include repre- 
sentation from all levels of management. 

There should be top representation from 
the local manufacturers’ association and the 
chamber of commerce, as well as representa- 
tion from the local personnel managers’ asso- 
ciation and foremen’s group. A qualified in- 
dustrial physician who understands the em- 
ployment problems of persons with physical 
impairments should also be included in this 
group. In this manner, management from 
top to bottom is represented on the com- 
munity committee. 

Proper management representation on the 
community committee should provide for a 
powerful and influential unit of the com- 
mittee with the members in a position to 
arrange for suitable talks and the showing of 
appropriate films at meetings of the local 
manufacturers’ association, chamber of com- 
merce, trade associations, personnel directors 
and employment managers’ associations, 
foremen and supervisory clubs, medical so- 
cieties, labor organizations, service clubs, and 
others. 

The members representing management 
can be the basis of an employer subcommit- 
tee of the community committee. Thus, a 
division of program responsibilities can be 
accomplished, with the employer subcom- 
mittee assignei the specific task of increas- 
ing employment opportunities by working 
toward the elimination of employer prejudg- 
ment and discrimination. 


The program of the employer subcommit- 
tee is to ascertain the actual employment 
problems of the physically handicapped and 
to initiate appropriate action programs 
specifically designed to remove barriers to 
the employment of the physically handi- 
capped found in employment policies, per- 
sonnel practices, recruitment techniques to 
obtain workers available in the labor mar- 
ket, preemployment physical examination 
standards for worker acceptance, facilities 
fcr matching the abilities of prospective em- 
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ployees with the actual work to be done, 
employee induction programs, supervisory 
resistance or practices, labor-management 
contractual agreements setting up pro- 
cedures to be followed in filling job vacan- 
cies, promotions, layoffs, and recalls. With- 
in these areas can be found many of the 
barriers to the employment of the physi- 
cally handicapped. Also, the employer sub- 
committee can study and recommend needed 
changes or new legislation to remove any 
real barriers to the employment of the physi- 
cally handicapped which exist as a result of 
industrial insurance regulations and work- 
men’s compensation laws. 

It is the job of the community to organize 
effectively so that it may ascertain accurately 
the actual community barriers to the em- 
ployment of its unemployed citizens who 
possess bodily defects, but who are qualified 
to perform work that is available in the area. 
It is the job of the community to initiate ap- 
propriate action programs specifically de- 
signed to remove these barriers. You may 
find them in the employment policies of top 
management. They may be the result of 
personnel practices and recruitment tech- 
niques used by personnel directors and em- 
ployment managers. Preemployment physi- 
cal examinations may be the source of their 
rejection. Lack of Knowledge and facilities 
for matching the handicapped with jobs for 
which they are qualified may be preventing 
these people from obtaining jobs. Problems 
may be found in labor-management contract 
clauses. Supervision may be the only stum- 
bling block. There may exist the need for 
changes in industrial insurance laws and 
regulations, or the need for new legislation 
to remove statutory impediments to the em- 
ployment of the physically handicapped. 
Among other things, the employer’s atten- 
tion is on the effect of workmen’s compensa- 
tion liability in hiring the handicapped. 
Such legislation must be designed to give the 
employer parity of risk if he employs handi- 
capped workers, or that barrier to the em- 
ployment of the physically handicapped is 
beyond his control. 

These are some of the sources of barriers 
to the employment of the physically handi- 
capped. There are others. Look for them. 
Remove the barriers and give the handi- 
capped equal opportunity to qualify for the 
jobs available in the community. Cultivate 
the help of the community employers. They 
want to help the community and contribute 
their efforts in assisting the community to 
solve its problems. 

In many European countries, through stat- 
utory quota systems, 1 out of every 10 em- 
ployees must be handicapped. While this 
sounds like a fine humanitarian program, the 
end result is neither desirable nor workable, 
for instead of conquering crippling through 
employment, the end result is the spreading 
of many cancers. The employer resents the 
worker who is imposed upon him, the fellow 
worker dislikes this extra worker who may 
not be qualified, and the handicapped man 
himself is unsure and unhappy about his 
place in society. 

Our way is by far the better. Let’s keep 
doing it our way, but let’s do it better and 
faster and more often. For our way breeds 
no resentment and calls for the best cooper- 
ative efforts and leaves each individual with 
the dignity and respect which is so necessary 
for the handicapped, the employer, and the 
fellow worker. 


At our annual meeting this May the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Tennessee Gov- 
ernor’s committee made the point that “we 
are bound up in the bundle of life.” These 
nine words were cited by Mr. Russell Brothers 
as a credo for those working in this reward- 
ing field. If we keep these words and this 
challenge as our goal, we shall more certainly 
assist our handicapped fellow Americans in 
their conquest by Jobs. 


~~ ‘ 
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Participation Essential to Democratic 
Process 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, unde 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following: 


“Young people throughout the Nation 
must not only interest themselves but must 
participate actively in public affairs, _ 
democracy is to remain strong,” said Con. 
gressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, addressing the 
Leominster Junior Chamber of Commerc 
last night. 

“Our system presupposes the active par. 
ticipation of our citizens,” said Pung. 
“but large numbers of Americans often stay 
away from the polls and its is becoming more 
difficult every day to get qualified citizens t 
serve their communities.” 

“More than ever people are completely en. 
grossed with their own affairs and occupied 
by the many demands of modern day living, 
That is quite understandable and necessary 
from the individual point of view” gaiq 
PHILBIN. 

“But if the democratic way is to retain its 
vitality and achieve its maximym goals in 
the world and in strengthening and build. 
ing this great Nation, trained young people 
will have to assume some of the responsibil. 
ities of the leadership which will be theirs 
in the future. 

“And the people as a whole must ever 
maintain a lively interest and keep con- 
stantly on guard in order at every level to 
insure honest, capable government, expres- 
sive of the popular will and the American 
ideal of freedom.” 

PHILBIN declared that “your new organ- 
ization of able, aspiring young business and 
professional men can do much not only to 
promote your own group interest, but by the 
example of your vigorus spirit elevate the 
tone and level of community contributions.” 

PHILBIN said that business, industrial and 
professional leaders were as vital as political 
statesmen to the proper development of the 
country. 

“We are coming into great, revolutionary 
changes in business and economics stem- 
ming from continuing, astonishing advances 
in science. 

“There are more opportunities in Ameri- 
can business than ever before,” he said, “be- 
cause the national economy is moving ahead 
in leaps and bounds. Immediately con- 
fronting us in the greatest age of all history, 
if we can only preserve world peace. But 
in any event we will need business leaders of 
patriotism, marked capacity and social con- 
sciousness. They will be recruited from the 
ranks of your generation. 

“And they will have to know, just as those 
charged with leadership today should kno¥, 
that in a free enterprise competitive society, 
if it is to endure against radical panaceas, 
true national prosperity and opportunity 
must extend to all. 

“If in our philosophy and practice, we 
maintain proper balance in our economy be- 
tween legitimate self-interest and human 
social needs, the American people of every 
class is destined to move steadily in the di- 
rection of unparallelled prosperity. 

“Meanwhile, let us resolutely build our 
national strength. Tensions have eased 
somewhat. Smiles have replaced scowls in 
Soviet diplomacy. But the Marxist plot still 
surges toward world conquest. Neutralism 
impairs the unity and strength of the free 
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world. Great problems and dangers con- 
front us from the Communist conspiracy. 

“gut I think that if we remain strong and 

werfui, militarily, economically and 
spiritually, we have nothing to fear.” 
Commenting on the current diplomatic 
impasse, PHILBIN said, “It is our task as well 
as our duty to press for peace even in the 
tace of discouragement. In time, if we per- 
severe in our militant devotion to freedom 
and properly develop our strength, God will- 
ing, there is a good prospect for world peace. 

The Congressman congratulated and 
lauded the junior chamber for its efforts 
and predicted that it would enjoy great suc- 
cess and render distinctive service. 





Dulles on the Brink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
expected for some time that the policies 
of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
would be made a lively subject of review 
when Congress reconvened. The grow- 
ing number of Russian diplomatic suc- 
cesses, coupled with the weakening of 
American influence in vital areas, has 
stimulated considerable congressional 
dissatisfaction. Speeches by Democratic 
leaders critical of administration foreign 
policy have become increasingly fre- 
quent, until the administration, much 
disturbed by the questioning, hastened 
to take refuge in the cry that the Demo- 
crats were violating the tradition of bi- 
partisan cooperation in the field of for- 
eign affairs. Then, not satisfied with the 
adequacy of this approach, Secretary 
Dulles resorted to the well-established 
sports maxim that “a good offense is the 
best defense,” and gave an exclusive in- 
terview to Life magazine. The resulting 
article, which was published last week 
under the title “How Dulles Averted 
War,” heaped lavish praise upon the Sec- 
retary and was the spark which touched 
off the long-anticipated argument on the 
administration’s foreign policy. 

The Democrats did not take seriously 
the Republican accusation that they were 
breaching the tradition of bipartianship 
in foreign affairs. In the first place, they 
thought the charge should not be made 
by an administration which considered 
the tradition satisfied by occasional con- 
sultation with House and Senate Demo- 
cratic leaders. In contrast to his two 
Democratic predecessors, who appointed 
such outstanding Republicans as Frank 
Knox, James Forrestal, Henry Stimson, 
Paul Hoffman, Harold Ickes, Robert 
Lovett, John J. McCloy, John Foster 
Dulles, and others to positions of high 
responsibility, President Eisenhower has 
made no such appointments. This ad- 
ministration seems to be allergic to 
Democrats. 

Last summer Secretary Dulles sug- 
gested to the President that he thought 
it would be a good idea to appoint a 
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Democrat to our United Nations delega- 
tion. They selected Benjamin V. Cohen, 
who had served with great distinction as 
a member of the U. N. delegation under 
President Truman. Mr. Eisenhower 
approved Dulles’ suggestion and when 
Cohen was asked to accept the appoint- 
ment, he agreed to do so if he could clear 
it with Senate Democratic Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON, Speaker SAM RAYBURN, 
and Senator GEorGE. When their bless- 
ing was obtained, it seemed the matter 
had been decided. 

However, while the President and Mr. 
Dulles were in Geneva, Presidential As- 
sistant Sherman Adams, fearful of the 
reaction of certain Republican leaders to 
the appointment, visited Cohen and ask- 
ed him to withdraw his acceptance. He 
did so. When the President and Secre- 
tary Dulles returned from Geneva, they 
made no effort to overrule Adams or to 
renew their offer to Cohen. Thus ended, 
like so many good intentions, the admin- 
istration’s attempt toward realistic bi- 
partisanship. 

Second, the critics of Dulles were 
much upset by the low level to which 
American prestige had fallen throughout 
the world. When reputable, on-the-spot 
foreign correspondents, report that 
“United States influence hits new low in 
the United Nations”; or ‘Morocco a blot 
on the foreign policy of the United 
States’: or “Dulles’ Goa _ statement 
termed ourage by India”; ‘or “Goodwill 
for United States ebbs in Cyprus”; or 
when Canada, our neighbor with whom 
we must maintain the best of relations, 
finds fault with our surplus dumping 
policy, what should Democrats do? 
Should they commend the Secretary of 
Should they say nothing? Or 
should they seek an explanation? The 
answer is obvious. 

The article in Life magazine describes 
Mr. Dulles’ work as ‘‘the greatest display 
of personal diplomacy since the great 
days of the Franklin-Adams-Jefferson 
triumvirate.” It also gives credit to Mr. 
Dulles for having averted war on three 
different occasions, implying that Mr. 
Dulles was able to do so because of his 
specia] talent for getting only to the 
brink of war and stopping without get- 
ting into war itself. One has difficulty 
reconciling the article’s glowing tribute 
to Mr. Dulles with the daily newspaper 
articles reporting new American diplo- 
matic reverses. 

When President Cleveland’s second 
child was born, the doctor asked Cleve- 
land to fetch a scale so that the baby’s 
weight could be determined., Cleveland 
land searched throughout the house 
without success. Finally he remembered 
that he had an old scale in the basement 
which he had used on his fishing trips. 
He got it and brought it upstairs. Care- 
fully, the doctor placed the baby on the 
scale and was amazed to learn that the 
new born infant weighed 25 pounds. 

It all depends on the scale you use. 
It seems to me that now is the time when 
we ought to use the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations as the scale to 
weigh Mr. Dulles’ policies. Now is the 
time to find out where in the world we are 
and where in the world we are going. 
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Old-Fashioned Patriotism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial entitled “Old-Fash- 
ioned Patriotism” which appeared in the 
March 8, 1956, issue of the Homestead 
News, of Homestead, Fla. 


This editorial very accurately and 
poignantly points up some of the failings 
of our educational system to instill pride 
and interest in our country’s history and 
achievements, and at the same time, 
gives its hearty endorsement to a bill 
which I have introduced to designate 
April 30 of each year to be known as 
Presidents’ Day. To specifically set 
aside one day out of each year during 
which our country’s citizens and school- 
children can stop for a moment to honor 
our past Presidents for their efforts in 
building up this great Nation, certainly 
would go a long way toward overcoming 
the lethargy and indifference now di- 
rected toward study of and interest in 
our heritage and accomplishments. 

The editorial follows: 

OLD-FASHIONED PATRIOTISM 


Congresman DANTE FASCELL last year in- 
troduced a resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 294, seeking to designate April 30 as 
Presidents’ Day. 

In support of this bill the citizens of the 
country are asked to write to their legis- 
lative representatives and urge its passage. 
We add our plea to the endorsement of 
this measure, for we believe it may help us 
to reestablish a feeling of pride and comfort 
in the sentiment of patriotism. 

Time seems to have dulled appreciation 
of our heritage. New generations feel that 
references to patriotism and love of country 
are embarrassing, old-fashioned, unsophis- 
ticated flag-waving gestures. Our schools do 
little or nothing to disabuse their minds 
from this erroneous thinking. This failure 
needs the full light of publicity. 

An Army psychiatrist, who spent 4 years 
studying brain-washing of nearly 1,000 
soldiers captured in Korea, conciuées that 
“the American soldier has weak loyalties— 
to his family, his community, his country, 
his religion and his fellow soldiers.” 

He states: “There is little knowledge or 
understanding—even among university grad- 
uates—of American political history and 
philosophy, the Federal, State and commun- 
ity organizations, civil rights, freedoms, safe- 
guards, checks and balances and how these 
things all work * * * From these things, 
it is tragically clear that the American edu- 
cational system, fine as it is, is failing miser- 
ably in getting across the absolute funda- 
mentals of survival in a tense and troubled 
international society.” 

Remember the old-fashioned Fourth of 
July celebrations, when there were flags fly- 
ing from the window or porch of every home? 
Remember the speeches that were made in 
the city parks? Remember the warm thrill 
of pride that tingled our spines when the 
sounds of martial music preceded the rhythm 
of marching men in the Memorial Day pa- 
rade? In those days we didn’t need to rely 
upon the schools to teach patriotism. 
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That was before the Communists set out 
to undermine the stability of our way of 
life and if you don’t think they have been 
quite successful, meditate upon the changes 
in our attitudes toward the fundamentals 
of good citizenship. We are more interested 
now in collectivism than cooperation; party 
comes before patriotism, delinquency comes 
before decency, and greed comes before God. 

We need some day in the year when the 
people of this country can stop for a moment 
and think about the many reasons we have 
for pride in our heritage. What better day 
than the anniversary of the inauguration 
of George Washington, April 30? 





John Marr Dille Recipient of Conservation 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the Second 
District of Colorado rejoices and is ex- 
ceedingly proud of the fact that the 
Colorado Big-Thompson project is near- 
ing completion. In fact, for 4 years we 
have been drawing water through the 
Adams Tunnel from the western slope 
of the Rocky Mountains through the 
Continental Divide. This is one of the 
outstanding engineering feats of our 
times. A wonderful irrigation project to 
supply supplementary water. This sup- 
plementary water has been a lifesaver 
to our area during this extreme drought 
cycle the entire High Plains area has 
been experiencing the past 5 years. 

In placing in the Recorp the citation 
as a conservation award to our very good 
and personal friend, John Marr Dille, of 
Fort Morgan, Colo., the Reclamation 
Department pays high honor to a most 
patient, persistent, wise,-and tactful 
supporter and promoter of reclamation 
projects of the entire West. 

I am happy to make this a part of the 
RecorpD of Congress from which all con- 
servation projects spring. 

In closing let me quote from the an- 
nouncement by the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, W. A. Dex- 
heimer: 

Mr. Dille’s contribution as a private citi- 
zen in overcoming obstacles and discourag- 
ing delays faced in the construction of the 
project earned him the friendly title of 
“ramrod”—the man who gets things done. 
Mr. Dille figured in many preliminary tasks 
in the 1930’s in getting public support for 
a Federal project, raising money for pre- 
liminary feasibility surveys, determining a 
fair means of settlement of project cost 
obligations, and many other matters neces- 
sary for construction of the “B.g T” de- 
velopment. 


The citation follows: 


SECRETARY McKay ANNOUNCES CONSERVATION 
AWARDS TO RECLAMATIONISTS 


Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
today announced the award of a group con- 
servation citation to a volunteer reclamation 
organization in the Mountain States, and a 
conservation award to 80-year-old John Marr 
Dille, of Fort Morgan, Colo., called the “ram- 
rod” of the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
in northeastern Colorado. 
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Commissioner of Reclamation, W. A. Dex- 
heimer, said that the Department’s Conserva- 
tion Service Award approved for Mr. Dille is 
due to the latter’s “patience, persistence, 
wisdom, energy, tact, and diplomacy” in the 
formulation and construction of the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project. 

“Mr. Dille’s contribution as a private citi- 
zen in overcoming obstacles and discouraging 
delays faced in the construction of the proj- 
ect earned him the friendly title of ‘ram- 
rod’—the man who gets things done,” Com- 
missioner Dexheimer said. 

Mr. Dille figured in many preliminary tasks 
in the 1930’s in getting public support for a 
Federal project, raising money for prelimi- 
nary feasibility surveys, determining a fair 
means of settlement of project cost obliga- 
tions, and many other matters necessary. for 
construction of the “Big T’” development. 

A Conservation Service Award will be given 
also to the Water Users Irrigation Confer- 
ence, headquartered at Billings, Mont., rep- 
resenting water users principally on Bureau 
of Reclamation constructed projects in the 
States of Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. This group award is 
made for the contributions by the water 
users in developing a more effective working 
relationship among water development agen- 
cies and the local beneficiaries of the proj- 
ects. 

Mr. Dexheimer said that the award to the 
Water Users Irrigation Conference is partic- 
ularly appropriate. He said, “This group— 
voluntary, objective, and governed solely by 
the consensus of open forum—has assumed a 
stature in the affairs of reclamation making 
it fully deserving of this nomination.” The 
organization is now in its eighth year. 

Concerned with improving irrigated agri- 
culture, this group has worked with local, 
State, and Federal agencies to achieve at all 
levels improvements in water conservation, 
watershed protection, irrigation practice, and 
many other activities related to farming and 
water use—such as fish and wildlife protec- 
tion, fire control, and elimination of weeds. 





The Man for the Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr.IKARD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared recently in 
the Wichita Falls, Tex., Daily Times, 
refers to a recent statement made by 
Speaker RayBurn concerning the distin- 
guished majority leader of the Senate, 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

This fine editorial, I believe, bespeaks 
the opinior of a great majority of Tex- 
ans as well as the thinking of a great 
many Democrats throughout’ the 
country. 

THE MAN FOR THE JOB 


The Times congratulates Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN in coming out yesterday for Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON as Texas’ favorite son. 

We heartily agree with the Speaker of the 
House when he says that Senator JoHNSON 
is the key to Texas’ political troubles. Our 
hat is off to Speaker RaysuRn for his forth- 
right conviction and good judgment in sug- 
gesting such an able leader as LYNDON JOHN- 
SON to be the State’s favorite son and chair- 
man of the Texas delegation to the Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago. 

Under his outstanding leadership, Texas 
without a doubt, would have a real voice in 
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the proceedings of the national convention 
and would work for the nominees of the 
Democratic Party. 

Senator JOHNSON, who is keenly aware ot 
national responsibilities and who knoy, 
Texas and Texans, is a natural for the job 
Under his leadership, we can begin now t, 
put our house in order. 

LYNDON JOHNSON has all the qualifications 
that are needed for Texas’ favorite son angq 
chairman of the Texas delegation at Chicago 
He is the man for the job. Let’s ask him tp 
take it. 

Senator JOHNSON can do for the Demo. 
cratic Party of Texas the same kind of jop 
he is doing for the Nation as the majority 
leader of the United States Senate, where 
his service is underscored by courageous, 
forthright, faithful, and plainspoken quali. 
ties. 

Texans can accept with confidence the man 
they know best. Senator JOHNSON has 
proved by his tolerance, forbearance, ang 
believable pledges to the people that he js 
fully qualified for this new leadership he js 
asked to assume. 

LYNDON JOHNSON is no extremist. Rather, 
he is a happy warrior who has the tact and 
ability and understanding to unite in con. 
fident comradeship all fellow Texans. He js 
the man best equipped to restore order and 
prevent a repetition of chaos. 

The honorable and _ venerable Texan, 
Speaker Rayeurn, has launched a movement 
which should strike spontaneous accord from 
Brownsville to Texline, from El Paso to Tex. 
arkana. LYNDON JOHNSON, majority leader of 
the Senate, Texas’ senior Senator, is the man 
to whom we now look. 
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United for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN * 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I.include the following: 


Speaking before the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers at Leominster last night Con- 
gressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN called for “more 
practical application in American govern- 
ment and American life of the spirit and 
ideals of Abraham Lincoln whose great work 
in preserving the Union and uniting the Na- 
tion,” he said, “was one of the most illus- 
trious features of history.” 

“More perhaps than any other President,” 
declared PHILBIN, “Lincoln was a man of the 
people. He understood their problems and 
ever strived to better their condition. He 
believed in American principles and did 
everything in his power to guard them.” 

“Some of our problems today,” said the 
Congressman, “are similar to those which 
Lincoln faced because there are bitter con- 
flicts of opinion regarding constitutional 
questions which seriously threaten national 
unity and there is an insidious world con- 
spiracy which menaces our freedom and 
security,” he said. 

Lauding the working people for their con- 
tributions, PHILBIN said: “On the other hand, 
the Nation as a whole is enjoying the great- 
est prosperity it has ever known with more 
people employed than ever before. We must 
see to it that this prosperity not only con- 
tinues, but that it extends to every section 
and every class of the American people. We 
must insist that our great free-enterprise 
economy which is the one thing our potential 
enemy fears, and which is so essential W 
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our national defense is encouraged to ex- 
nding productivity, high levels of employ- 

Pent and social standards—health, housing, 

pqueation, security, and civil rights. 

“we pride ourselves on our free-enterprise 

stem because it has given us greater ma- 
terial penefits and abundant living than men 
and women have ever experienced in the long 
struggle to establish civilization. 

PHILBIN praised the flexibility of the Amer- 
jean economy: “It must always be remem- 
pered that this free system which we prize 
and cherish cannot be merely static, and 
it cannot be purely material. It must move 
forward with the times in which we live. 
It must constantly adapt itself to the new 
social needs arising in this fabulous atomic 
age. It must never challenge human dignity 
or lose sight of great moral and spiritual 
truths from which it draws its very life. 
This system, like our Government itself, be- 
Jongs to all the people and no economic 
oligarchy can be allowed to exploit it for 
selfish ends inimicable to public interest. 

“Under our Constitution there must be 
opportunity for all and there must be equal- 
ity before the law, opportunity for everyone 
regardless of his racial derivation, his relig- 
ious affiliation, his social or financial stand- 
ing or his station in life to get ahead accord- 
ing to his ability and his ambition, to receive 
just compensation for his labor, to be pro- 
tected in the conditions under which he 
works and lives and to be respected in his 
fundamental right as an individual and a 
human being. There can be no second-class 
citizens in this country.” 

Urging greater responsibility of citizen- 
ship PHILBIN said: ‘“‘We may have the feeling 
sometimes that there is to much emphasis 
placed upon rights and not enough on re- 
sponsibilities. If we hope to enjoy the fruits 
of a great free government which guards 
and protects our rights, it logically follows 
that we must willingly assume our share of 
responsibility for keeping the Government 
as well as the economic system sound, hon- 
est, well managed and responsive to the will 
of the people. The greatest danger to this 
Nation is not from foreign attack, not from 
foreign enemies, not from atomic or hydro- 
gen bombs, not from communism, socialism, 
or any other ism. The greatest danger to 
this country comes from within, from com- 
placency, from apathy, from indifference, 
from failure to accept and share responsi- 
bility for protecting the precious heritage 
of freedom.” 

Stressing obstruction of world peace as 
holding up human progress, the Congress- 
man continued: ‘‘Not for one moment would 
I minimize the very grave dangers that con- 
front us as the result of the present world 
situation. There are a host of very grave 
problems which, up to this time, have not 
been solved despite Geneva and all the other 
conferences. If it were not for the existing 
international threat against peace, order, and 
freedom, this Nation and the world, because 
of the astonishing advance of science, indus- 
trial know-how and economic technique, 
would be on the threshold of the greatest age 
in all history. Amazing scientific discoveries 
are being developed daily which hold the key 
to untold prosperity, progress, and happi- 
ness for the whole human race. The tragedy 
of it all is that up to this time these great 
new inventions are being implemented for 
War mostly rather than for peace. Thus a 
black shadow of fear, doubt, and skepticism 
hangs over the world and people everywhere 
are in constant dread that a great war waged 
with atomic-laden rockets and guided mis- 
9 will destroy the monuments of civiliza- 
ion, 

“I cannot predict when these conditions 
will change, when peace will come to this 
disillusioned planet, but I do know that 
peace can never be based on further appease- 
ment of those who are seeking to destroy 
Us, or upon the surrender of our most cher- 
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ished political and spiritual ideals. On the 
other hand, I believe very sincerely and with 
deep conviction that we would have secured 
peace long ago if real resolution, firmness, 
dete:inination, and courage had been dis- 
played by those charged with leadership of 
the free world. I am convinced that it is 
only through strength, not through weak- 
ness, timidity, and cowering fear, that peace 
can be established, and I may say that I also 
believe that peace may be closer at hand 
than many people think, because we can be 
sure that the potential enemy is just as 
anxious to avoid wholesale destruction as 
we of the free world are. It is for this rea- 
son that we must exert every effort to pro- 
mote the cause of international disarma- 
ment and peace.” 

PHILBIN hailed recently adopted flood 
measures and plans for an atomic plant in 
this area as splendid signs for the future: 

“I am optimistic, too, about the business 
and economic outlook for our State and for 
New England. Two things happened just 
this past week in Washington which are 
most encouraging: First, the passage by 
Congress of flood-control legislation which 
will enable a start to be made on projects 
to protect our area against these great nat- 
ural disasters, and, secondly, the announce- 
ment by the Atomic Energy Commission that 
it is authorizing an atomic powerplant for 
our region. In my opinion both these meas- 
ures, in time, will give tremendous inpetus 
to our prosperity, our economic and social 
well-being.” 

The Congressman closed his remarks with 
a plea for unity and toleration: “It is for 
us then as sovereign citizens of the greatest 
democracy on earth to look forward to the 
future with expectant minds and courageous 
hearts. If we keep our country united in 
freedom, if we preserve our great constitu- 
tional system with its safeguards of indi- 
vidual rights, if we nurture the true Amer- 
ican spirit of toleration and fairness toward 
our own and other peoples, if we faithfully 
practice the principles of social justice, if 
we exercise eternal vigilance against the ene- 
mies of our country, foreign and domestic, 
if we insist upon honor, honesty, and in- 
tegrity in our public affairs, if we individ- 
ually and collectively discharge our respon- 
sibility as the proud inheritors of the lagacy 
of American liberty keeping our country 
Strong against aggression, vigorous, and pro- 
gressive in its economic life, resolute in its 
high purpose, we need have no fear of fu- 
ture events. Our Nation and the world under 
God will go on to enjoy the fruits and bless- 
ings of a glorious age of security, plenty, 
and peace.” 





From Drill Sergeant to Admiral—Adm. 
Murrey Royar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, “Murph” Royar literally stum- 
bled into the Navy. As a student at the 
University of California, he was obliged 
to take military training under the 
Army’s Reserve officer-training program. 
California was a land-grant college and 
every student was required to “‘left, right, 
hep, hep” asa part of the ROTC. Young 
Royar soon earned the wrath of a hard- 
boiled veteran Army drill sergeant sta- 
tioned at the school. 
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One hot afternoon, after a particularly 
poor performance by Royar on the drill 
field, the sergeant became so incensed he 
bawled him out in front of the whole 
company. “Royar,” he bellowed, “you’ve 
got two left feet. ‘You’ll never make an 
Army man.” 

At that precise moment in 1916 Mur- 
rey L. Royar decided that if he ever 
went into the Armed Forces it would not 
be the Army. 

A few days after the United States en- 
tered World War I on April 6, 1917, Royar 
tried to enlist in the Marine Corps. The 
Marine Corps lost a foot soldier; the 
Navy gained a bright young man who 
was to become one of its top officers. 

Royar was a rear admiral, Chief of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Paymaster General of the Navy, and the 
head of the Navy’s Supply Corps. ‘Those 
were his titles. His job as Chief of 
BuSandA made him head man over the 
jpurchasing, fiscal, and transportation 
functions of the Navy. 

He was responsible for seeing that 
every man and woman in the Navy was 
paid, fed, and clothed: he directed the 
procurement activities for all of the sup- 
ply parts used by shore installations as 
well as ships and planes of the fleets: 
he paid the Navy’s bills and, as head of 
transportation, the movement of all 
Navy material by commercial carrier in 
the continental United States came un- 
der his direction. Approximately 5,600 
Navy Supply Corps officers on ships and 
the stations looked to him for manage- 
ment, supervision, and guidance in their 
assignments. 

In his capacity as Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, Admiral 
Royar was the Navy’s No. 1 business- 
man. The Bureau’s inventory of sup- 
plies is equal in value to the total of the 
Nation’s nine largest corporations. Its 
annual transactions run into billions of 
dollars. Nearly 60,000 civilian workers 
were under his direction. He managed 
the buying, selling, storage, bookkeeping, 
and accounting, transportation, and the 
feeding and clothing of approximately 
800,000 men and women. In addition, 
he directed the activities of a chain of 
stores—commiissaries, exchanges, and 
ships’ stores—with branches in every 
part of the world where there were shore 
installations and ships of the fleet. 

As he himself once put it, “If I were 
wearing Army khaki instead of the Navy 
blue, I’d be wearing 3 hats, figuratively 
speaking, aS Quartermaster General, 
Chief of Finance, and Chief of Trans- 
portation.” His post incorporated the 
duties of all three. If any Navy officer 
could get a maximum of work out of nis 
subordinates with a minimum of effori it 
was Admiral Royar. A commander, one 
of a number of officers who had served 
under Royar in various stations, went to 
him. 

“Admiral Royar,” he said, “I am not 
happy in this job. There simply isn’t 
enough responsibility and enough work 
to keep me busy.” 

Admiral Royar listened sympathet- 
ically to his tale of woe. Then he said, 
“Son, suppose you go back to the office 
and give this assignment another 2 
months’ trial.’ The commander went 
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back to his office. As important new 
assignments came along, Admiral Royar 
saw to it that they were given to the 
commander. Finally, at the end of 2 
months, the commander was back beg- 
ging for a letup. 

Royar was popular with his subordi- 
nates. Perhaps it was because the gray- 
haired Bureau chief was kind, patient, 
willing to listen to their explanations 
when things did not go as they should. 

Through the years, Admiral Royar 
has not changed his philosophy to any 
great extent in dealing with his fellow 
members of the Navy—no matter 
whether they were officers or enlisted 
men. During World War II, while serv- 
ing as Inspector General of the Supply 
Corps, Admiral Royar adopted a policy 
of correcting rather than commanding. 
If, on inspecting a supply depot, he found 
something wrong, he called it to the at- 
tention of the commanding officer for 
action, and he invariably got it imme- 
diately. If corrective action was not 
taken, it was time enough to report the 
laxity to headquarters in Washington. 
His thoughtful consideration and friend- 
ly approach has endeared him to subor- 
dinates, both officers and civilian em- 
ployees, wherever he has been stationed. 

Those who failed to respond to the 
friendly approach learned to their dis- 
may that Royar could be hard-boiled 
too if the need arose. AS a Navy man 
for more than 36 years he demanded 
discipline and performance. However, 
he seldom lost his sense of humor and 
he found that a slight needling usually 
got action and quickly. 

Born in Los Angeles, Calif., November 
22, 1894, young Royar attended the pub- 
lic elementary schools. When he was 
12, his father died. The family was 
not wealthy and “Murph” Royar carried 
papers to supplement the family income. 
As grammar school graduation ap- 
proached, Royar, the boy, looked forward 
to entering high school. However, Los 
Angeles High School was already over- 
crowded and the number of freshmen 
who could matriculate was limited. 

The Los Angeles Times announced a 
subscription-selling contest, with the 
winner to receive a scholarship to a 
California private high school. 

Working day and night, “Murph” 
Royar sold subscriptions in Los Angeles 
and Redlands, Calif., then a growing 
young community near Los Angeles. 
Fortunately, the boy’s uncle owned the 
Redlands Newspaper Distributing Agen- 
cy, and Royar astutely decided to con- 
centrate his campaign in the smaller 
town where there was less competition. 
When the campaign ended, ‘Murph’ 
Royar was the winner. The Los Angeles 
Times called him the Redlands Rustler 
and carried his picture and a story of his 
accomplishments. Later, he was able 
to transfer to Los Angeles High School 
and was graduated from that institution. 

In January 1914, Royar matriculated 
at the University of California at Berke- 
ley, later graduating with a bachelor of 
science degree. 

In the spring of 1917 and graduation 
approaching, the United States was al- 
ready at war. Turned down by the 
Marines, Royar learned that the Navy 
was accepting applicants for its Pay 
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Officers’ School. Royar determined to 
apply and take the examination. Royar 
passed the examinations but was obliged 
to wait several weeks for appointment 
to the Pay Officers’ School. 

On June 29, 1917, he was appointed en- 
sign in the Navy Supply Corps and as- 
signed to the school. 

By late September 1917, when he fin- 
ished training at the Pay Officers’ School, 
Ensign Royar was, in his own mind, as 
they say in the Supply Corps, ready for 
sea. 

His first duty assignment was as sup- 
ply officer aboard the U. S. S. Columbia, 
which was tied up in New York harbor 
in preparation for convoy duty when he 
reported to the captain. 

Royar has only one surrender on his 
record and that was to the charms of a 
pretty nurse who was on duty with the 
Army at Vladivostok, Russia, shortly 
after World War Iin 1919. Then a two- 
stripe lieutenant, Royar was aboard the 
U.S. S. New Orleans, which was station 
ship for the Asiatic area. Part of his 
duties included outfitting men for a 
newly organized Czech navy at Vladivo- 
stok. It was there he met and fell in love 
with Nurse Mabel L. McVey. 

A few months later Mabel McVey was 
in Manila, en route to the United States. 
Lieutenant Royar also was on duty in 
the Philippine capital. Their days to- 
gether passed swiftly and the day for her 
departure arrived. The ship was to sail 
on the evening of January 28. A few 
hours before sailing time “Murph” Royar 
and Mabel McVey were married. 

Throughout his long naval career, 
Mabel Royar has been a source of en- 
couragement and cooperation to her hus- 
band. Moving from station to station, 
the bane of a Navy wife’s existence, wait- 
ing at home for her husband to return 
from sea duty and the long tough years 
of living on a junior officer’s pay did not 
faze Mrs. Royar. The difficulties and 
worries of raising a family under those 
circumstances did not affect her looks 
either because Mrs. Royar is a beautiful 
woman today by any standards. 

In 1927, Royar was transferred from 
the U. S. S. Relief and became assistant 
supply officer for the 12th Naval District 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 

In 1931, Royar was assigned to the 
U. S. S. Chicago, a cruiser that was just 
commissioned. He served aboard the 
Chicago for 3 years. Then followed a 
tour of duty in Washington as assistant 
to the officer in charge of the stock 
division of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. From 1938 until 1940, he was 
supply officer on the aircraft carrier, the 
U.S.S. Saratoga. From 1940 until 1942, 
he was senior assistant to the supply 
officer at the Washington, D. C., Navy 
Yard. In May 1942 he reported once 
again to the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, serving consecutively as officer 
in charge of the maintenance division, 
responsible for plans and operation of 
the budget and overall administrative 
control over civilian personnel in the 
field. In 1944, he became officer in charge 
of 7 divisions of the Bureau’s account- 
ing group. He had already assumed 
charge of the Bureau’s part in the lease- 
lend program and for all reciprocal aid 
activities. 
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He was appointed Inspector Genera} of 
the Supply Corps on November 1, j 
On April 3, 1945, he was promote to 
rear admiral to the time of his retire. 
ment from June 16, 1943. He seryeg ; 
that capacity until January 4, 1946, when 
he took command of the Navy Suppjy 
Center at Norfolk, Va., where he serye 
more than 2 years. In February 194 
Admiral Royar took over command of 
the huge Oakland Navy Supply Cente 
When the Korean hostilities started in 
June 1950, NSC Oakland was ready to 
start pouring out millions of tons of sup- 
plies to the Pacific fleet. On October 
10, 1951, Admiral Royar was sworn in as 
Paymaster General of the Navy ang 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies ang 
Accounts. 

A few months after becoming Chief 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
Admiral Royar launched a program of 
streamlining the Navy supply system, 
Called Operation Slim-Trim, the pro. 
gram provides for the elimination of 
thousands of items of Navy stocks, which 
no longer are useful to the Navy. 

Admiral Royar, besides holding yar. 
ious campaign medals, has been decor- 
ated with the Legion of Merit, the Order 
of the British Empire (Commander), the 
Legion of Honor from the French Goy- 
ernment, and the Haakon VII Liberation 
Medal from the Government of Nor- 
way. 

This year Royar completed his tour 
of duty as Chief of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts. He and Mrs. Royar, 
who have 2 daughters and 3 grand- 
children, plan to make their home at 
Walnut Creek, Calif., 10 miles from Oak- 
land, where he will work on his valuable 
stamp collection. He specializes in first 
day covers, and has a cabinet full of 
well-filled stamp albums. Meanwhile, 
he will carry on with the motto which 
he has adopted for all of his activities 
in the Navy: 

Nothing is impossible as long as nobody 
cares who gets the credit. 


The most beautiful part of the day is 
the sunset. Admiral Royar has had a 
happy home life, the key to real happi- 
ness. His superb record is one of which 
he, his family, and his friends are very 
proud. 

He is a freeman and may do what he 
chooses. I predict that he, like the sun- 
set, will find beauty and satisfaction to 
the day when the twilight of his life 
goes beyond the horizon. 





Ideal Spot for Navy Trainees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed action by the Navy to shut down 
the Normal Air Technical Training Cen- 
ter has caused great concern among the 
Oklahoma congressional delegation and 
among civic leaders and constituents of 
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Oklahoma. I ask unanimous consent 
that the following editorial from the 
Norman Transcript of Friday, February 
94, 1956, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. as 

There being no objection, the follow- 
ing editorial was ordered to be printed 
jn the RECORD, as follows: 

IDEAL SPOT FOR Navy TRAINEES 


Dollars count in the Navy training-school 

rogram, but so do the mental attitudes and 
the morals of the young men who become 
naval trainees in such schools as naval air 
technical training. 

There is little doubt that Norman is Just 
about the most ideal city in the Nation in or 
near Which the Navy operates a training 
school. We have a friendly, wholesome com- 
munity, free of gambling and liquor joints 
and houses of prostitution. 

Everybody treats Navy personnel Just like 
they treat their friends and neighbors. The 
University of Oklahoma adds an educational 
and cultural atmosphere to the community 
which is conducive to good study habits and 
good conduct on the part of the sailors who 
come here. 

Merchants charge only fair prices and 
Navy personnel find the cost of living here 
considerably less than in any of the large 
Navy centers in the country. 

No jet planes roar overhead all day here, 
as they do at Jacksonville and Memphis, 
distracting the students from their studies 
and classroom activities. Navy officials tell 
us that students at the Norman base do 
better work generally than do those in the 
some type school at other places. 

On the whole, everything here makes for 
an ideal training school, and that factor is 
worthy of serious consideration by Navy op- 
erating officials who have decided they can 
save some money by moving the NATTC to 
Memphis. However, even the saving possi- 
bility is subject to question in the light of 
possible world developments of the next few 
years. 

The increased tempo of the cold war be- 
tween the free and the Communist worlds, 
and the steadily increasing number of inci- 
dents which threaten a shooting war are in 
themselves sufficient to question the merits 
of any proposal to curtail Navy operations 
which are directly concerned with air and 
sea activities. 

And the American people, while wanting 
efficiency and economy in the Armed Forces, 
do not want false economy, as Representa- 
tive JOHN JARMAN terms the proposed clos- 
ing of the Norman base, or pennywise, 
pound-foolish policies as the move is de- 
scribed by Senator MrxE MONRONEY. 

The fact that the primary naval air tech- 
nical training program has been moved 
four times since 1945, from Norman to Mem- 
phis, then to Jacksonville, back to Mem- 
phis and back to Norman, supports the sug- 
gestion that the school should have been 
continued at Norman all of the time from 
1946 to 1952 when it was reactiviated. 

It is estimated that transfer of the school 
to Memphis as now proposed would cost 
$1,200,000. That in itself means no saving 
could be effected by the transfer for 2 years. 
In the meantime if world conditions call for 
further expansion of the Navy and the 
Memphis base becomes overcrowded again, 
chances are the Navy would again move the 
Primary school to Norman. 

Considering the likelihood that the Navy 
will have to expand that phase of training 
again in the next few years it is taking an 
unnecessary risk in closing down the Nor- 
man installation. 

It also is pointed out that when the Nor- 
man base was reactivated in 1952, the Navy 
spent about $4 million in repairs and im- 
provements to get it underway again. If 
it is allowed to run down again, it would 
cost far more to reopen at some future date 
than it would to keep it operating now. 
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People’s Capitalism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the ReEcorp an interesting and perti- 
nent comment on the USIA exhibit, 
People’s Capitalism, which appeared in 
a recent monthly letter of the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York: 

PEOPLE’S CAPITALISM 


Workers will be busy in Washington’s 
Union Station for the next few weeks pack- 
ing and crating this country’s latest entry 
in the worldwide “‘war of ideas.” It’s a 
United States Information Agency-sponsored 
exhibit to illustrate People’s Capitalism. 
This is the newest name to describe our eco- 
nomic system—one under which a large per- 
centage of the people own the means of pro- 
duction and under which workers share in 
the results of increased output through 
higher wages and more abundant goods at 
lower prices. 

The exhibit’s main features are a typical 
worker’s house, 1776 vintage, and one of to- 
day’s models—complete with automatic 
dishwasher, garbage disposal unit, and a car 
parked in the garage. Panels and displays 
chronicle the tremendous improvement in 
living standards that has taken place in the 
United States over the years. Some 25,000 
people trooped through the exhibit in a 
week-long Washington preview last month; 
it’s now being readied for shipment to India, 
Japan, and other Asian countries before 
reaching the European trade fairs this sum- 
mer. 

The Advertising Council, which advanced 
the idea to the United States Information 
Agency, thinks the exhibit will demonstrate 
to the world the benefits for individuals un- 
der the American economic system. Dra- 
matic illustration of some of these benefits 
came out in fairly routine announcements 
not long ago. The American Iron and Steel 
Institute reported steelworkers have become 
men of substantial means, averaging a 
weekly paycheck of $103. Ivan L. Wiles, vice 
president of General Motors and manager of 
the Buick division, announced average earn- 
ings of the 90,000 people employed by GM in 
its five divisions in Flint, Mich., were $5,460 
last year, compared with $4,200 for fewer 
persons in 1950. Significantly, he added: 

“The employee in our shop can, and does, 
buy a Buick. For the first time, it’s gotten 
so the man on the assembly line can buy 
what he makes.” 

These evidences of growing and widely 
diffused prosperity in this country contrast 
sharply with workers’ rewards under dif- 
ferent economic systems. The idea of the 
exhibit, of course, is to show all people how 
our way of doing things provides more of the 
necessities and good things of life to more 
people than any society man has yet pro- 
duced, all under a system that cherishes in- 
dividual freedom. The story needs telling; 
ignorance and misunderstanding crop up 
here, and abroad, not only among unin- 
formed workers, but in high political circles 
as well. 

This spectacle of abundance for the com- 
mon man calls to mind a recent statement by 
Hugh Gaitskell, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the former Labor Government of Great 
Britain and now Clement Attlee’s successor 
as British Socialist leader. His Labor Party 
appeals to voters with a “fair shares for all” 
slogan. A few months back Mr. Gaitskell 
explained his reasons for backing Socialist 
economics this way: 
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“I am a Socialist because I hate and loathe 
social injustice, because I hate the class 
structure that disfigures our society, because 
I hate poverty and squalor. I want to see a 
society in which rewards go according to 
merit * * * I want to see all this achieved 
by democratic means.” 

As the United States Chamber of Com. 
merce has aptly suggested: “Mr. Gaitskell, 
you might try capitalism.” 





Reforming Our Federal Tax Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, virtually 
every day all of us receive various sug- 
gestions for tax revision. For example, 
I have noted with interest the program 
recommended by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers designed to mod- 
ify what it feels to be extremes in the 
surtax rates on individuals and corpora- 
tions—a program geared to foster eco- 
nomic growth in our land. 

And other groups, as well, have pre- 
sented and will present their programs 
to the Congress. 

On Saturday night, it was my pleas- 
ure to deliver a radio address by trans- 
scription over station WGN, Chicago. 

In the course of the program I men- 
tioned various possibilities for tax re- 
lief, assuming the revenue situation in 
our country will permit. 

I send to the desk the prepared text 
of my broadcast, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SctNATOR WILEY PRESENTS 12-Pornt Tax RE- 
FORM PROGRAM—URGES CONSIDERATION OF 
LIBERALIZED DEDUCTIONS, RELIEF FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS—TAX AVERAGING—MORE DIVIDEND 
Tax RELIEF—SPURRING OF OVERSEAS INVEST= 
MENT 
It is a real pleasure to address you once 

more through the courtesy of station WGN. 

I have selected as my topic this evening 
a subject which affects 55 million American 
taxpayers. It is the subject of taxes them- 
selves. 

You remember wise old Ben Franklin said 
that “Nothing is certain except death and 
taxes.” 

Yet, I know that you will agree with me 
that they are a necessary part of the price 
we pay for national survival. 

eanwhile, they should be as fair and 
equitable as possible. 

So, during these next few minutes, I would 
like to talk to you about taxes and about tax 
reform. I would like to submit a few ideas 
about some necessary changes which I feel 
should be made in the tax laws—changes in 
taxes on income, on corporations, on divi- 
dends, in order to assure fairness for all our 
people. 

After all, you know, on April 15 you and 
I are going to have to send in our Federal 
income-tax returns. In addition, there are 
sizable State and local returns to be paid. 

And, so, this subject is of real importance 
to all of us. 

Here, then, {s my report to you, through 4 
series of questions and answers on this very 
complex subject. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX LAW STILL 
MONTHS AWAY 


Question. Senator WILEy, the questions in 
most people’s minds are: What is the actual 
long-range outlook for tax revision? Should 
there be tax relief now? And what is the 
real status of tax-relief legislation at this 
point in the current Congress? 

Answer. Let’s start with that last question 
first. A new tax law is still months away. 
In other words, it will probably be quite a 
while before the House of Representatives 
and the Senate have concluded hearings and 
have drawn up a definite program for tax 
changes. 

Moreover, remember that most Federal ap- 
propriation bills are still to be enacted. So, 
at this early stage, it is difficult to try to 
anticipate the actual amount of tax reform 
Wwe can expect. 

What we do know is this: The tax burden 
on our people is very heavy. So, almost 
everyone is agreed that, at the first possible 
opportunity, the burden should be lightened. 


THE HEAVY BURDENS OF THE UNITED STATES 
TREASURY 


At the same time, we know that Uncle Sam 
still has very heavy obligations to pay. That 
means obligations of national defense against 
international communism. It means obliga- 
tions of paying interest and principal on the 
$281 billion national debt, obligations of 
looking after the needs of our 22 million vet- 
erans, particularly the sick and wounded, as 
well as obligations for the overall expenses 
of running the Government. That all adds 
up to $65 billion or so. 

Question. Obviously, then, the question of 
tax relief ties in with the question of bal- 
ancing the huge national budget. 

EISENHOWER STRIVING TO AVOID DEFICIT 
FINANCING 


Answer. Of course. We Americans want a 
balanced budget. We don’t like to mortgage 
still more the welfare of future generations. 
We want to avoid another Government deficit 
if it is at all possible. Remember, dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, we have 
unfortunately, had a deficit in all but 3 of 
the years. 

A deficit is, of course, bad business. Bor- 
rowing, issuing more printing-press money 
represent inflationary steps. A deficit de- 
preciates the value of every dollar in your 
pocket, in your savings bank, in your life 
insurance policy, in your pension. 

Fortunate, President Eisenhower now 
anticipates a balanced budget for the 1957 
fiscal year, provided the line can be held. 

And of course, if our economy is indeed 
held in high gear, if national income and 
gross national product continue to run high, 
if 65 million people are employed, then there 
should be ample revenue coming to Uncle 
Sam. 

And, I firmly believe, that all these good 
things will indeed happen. 

Question. You feel, however, Senator, that 
some form of tax revision is overdue? 

Answer. Very definitely. 


THREE PRINCIPLES OF FAIR TAXATION 


Question. Well, what do you feel are the 
principles on which taxes should be levied 
the principles on which tax reforms should 
be effective? 

Answer. Well, first taxes must still be based 
primarily on the ability to pay. 

Second, taxes should as a matter of prin- 
ciple, provide reasonable incentive to earn, to 
grow, to expand. 

You know, in these high-cost days, it takes 
more than $15,000 of risk capital to develop a 
single new American job. And in some mod- 
ern industries, with high costs of machinery 
and plant, it may take double and triple that 
amount, $30,000-$45,000. 

We can’t expand America—we can’t look 
after the needs of our growing population— 
unless there is adequate incentive to the free 
enterprise system. 
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Taxes which may be too high—excessive 
taxes which confiscate almost all profits or 
compensation—turn out to produce very 
little revenue, instead of a lot of revenue. 

And third, of course taxes, insofar as 
possible, should be nondiscriminatory, should 
be fair and equitable, as between different 
groups. 

Question. Senator Wiley, thus far, you have 
discussed the possibility of tax relief and 
you have mentioned some of the funda- 
mental American principles on which taxes 
should be based. Now, would you tell us 
some changes which should be considered in 
the tax laws? What specific proposals do you 
personally have in mind, for example, to en- 
courage a more prosperous America? 


CAUTION AS REGARDS WHEN TAXES CAN BE CUT 


Answer. I’ll be glad to spell out almost a 
dozen possible tax changes. I mention them 
however, only as possible for the immediate 
present, because obviously, until the expert 
committees—the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue have completed detailed studies 
of these proposals, it is hard to try to say 
which tax changes should come first. 

In other words, it would be unsound for 
us at this early stage to assume that we can 
“wave a magic wand” and get all of these 
tax changes enacted at once. Instead, the 
various costs must be figured out, the vari- 
ous degrees of urgency. Then, those changes 
which are found to have the highest priority 
of need should be enacted. 

So I would like you, my friends, to think 
over these various tax reform possibilities. 
I would like you to figure out which of these 
possible changes should come first, because 
they may be the most needed. 

So far as I am concerned, there is real 
merit in the entire list that I am going to 
mention now. But the question is one of 
relative cost and of relative priority, and of 
Uncle Sam’s own serious financial needs, 

Question. Would you list, then, Senator, 
some of the specific changes which should 
be taken up as the revenue situation may 
permit? 


END TAX DISCRIMINATION AGAINST SMALL. 
BUSINESS 


Answer. Yes. Let’s start off with a tax 
affecting the group which is the backbone of 
America—small business. 

I, for one, very definitely feel that smaller 
United States enterprise should not be hit 
by taxes which are so high and so heavy that 
the small business cannot possibly grow. 
Right now, if a business earns more than 
$25,000 per year, it gets hit immediately by 
so heavy a tax as to find expansion very dif- 
ficult. 

There have been many proposals, therefore, 
to raise the minimum floor at which small 
business will be taxed at high rates. Toraise 
that floor to, says, $250,000 would provide a 
real break for millions of small enterprises. 


DEDUCT LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


Question. Now, what about taxes on the 
average man? 

Answer. Well, let me refer to a tax change 
on an item which affects just about every 
American family. I am referring to life in- 
surance. 

Right now, you cannot, on your Federal 
return—deduct the cost of any life insurance 
premiums which you pay to protect your own 
family. 

But, so far as I am concerned, if a man 
wisely invests his savings in a life insurance 
policy to protect his wife and children, that 
man should be encouraged. He should be 
permitted to make a reasonable deduction— 
say, at least the first $100 or $200 of those 
life insurance premiums. In that way, we 
will be encouraging thrift; we will be en- 
couraging protection of the American home. 
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TAKE A NEW LOOK AT NUISANCE TAXES 


Question. How about a third change? 

Answer. Well, thirdly, there is the who, 
matter of the excise taxes—the S0-called 
nuisance taxes—on everything from trans. 
portation to entertainment, telephone Calls 
jewelry, pens, club dues, cameras, restay. 
rant checks, and a wide variety of othe 
items. 

We should take a whole new look at the 
excise tax structure, because there are deg. 
nitely a great many inequities in it. We 
should make sure that excise, basically, ag. 
fect luxuries—I emphasize—luxuries, in. 
stead of day-to-day necessities, as happens 
in far too many instances of excise taxes 
today. 

DIVIDEND TAX RELIEF SOUND 

Question. Now, how about a fourth sup. 
ject for possible tax change? How about 
taxes, say affecting American stockholders? 

Answer. I am glad you brought that up, 
because this is a most important area of the 
free enterprise system. 

You know, back in 1954 when Congress 
enacted the first big change in the Internal 
Revenue Code in the last 75 years, Congress 
wisely decided that there should be some 
modest relief from the evil of double taxa. 
tion of corporate dividends. 

In other words, Congress felt that it is 
not fair to tax a corporation on money 
which it actually pays out in dividends, ang 
then to put a double tax on the very same 
money as it enters the _ shareholder's 
pocket—that means the pocket, of the man 
who owns the corporation in the first place, 
And so, Congress provided a minimum 
amount of dividend tax relief. 

Unfortunately, there are some people who 
want to eliminate—wipe out—even this mod- 
est relief from dividend taxes—which covers 
only the first $50 and then 4 percent there. 
after. 

But I feel exactly to the contrary. I'm 
against eliminating this modest relief. I 
feel that when the fiscal situation permits, 
as I am hoping it will in the not too distant 
future, Congress should think over the possi- 
bility of still further dividend tax relief, 


WIDEN STOCKOWNERSHIP IN AMERICA 


Question. What would be your reason for 
taking that position? 

Answer. Very simple. I want more and 
more Americans to invest soundly and wisely 
in their own free-enterprise system. 

It gives them a real property stake in 
America. It gives them an understanding of 
the problems of industry. It gives them in- 
centive to see an expanding America. 

You know, there are fortunately 1.4 mil- 
lion stockholders in the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. There are 540,000 stock- 
holders in General Motors, and around & 
third of a million Ford Motor Co., in General 
Electric and Standard Oil of New Jersey, plus 
millions of stockholders in other corpora: 
tions. 

To me that is a healthy characteristic of 
our free economy. We need more sound in- 
vestment—I emphasize sound investment— 
not speculative fever, not a get-rich-quick 
psychology—but sound stockholding by peo- 
ple, even of modest means. 

That is the principle being encouraged by 
good brokerage houses and by stock eX- 
changes. It’s the principle behind the very 
fine monthly investment plan for stock pul- 
chases. It’s the principle behind the sound 
program of enacting new laws for stock gifts 
by parents to their children. 


TAKE A LOOK AT CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


And tied up, too, with this whole question 
of wider stock ownership is a fifth matter— 
reviewing the present capital gains tax. A 
great many folks feel that this tax serves #0 
prevent turnover in investment and to limit 
expansion of our economy. They feel that 
we ought to look closely at other major 
countries’ practice of avoiding this type of 
capital gains tax. 
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yestion. We have covered five possible 
tax changes. How about a sixth, Senator? 


STIMULATE SAVINGS BY SELF-EMPLOYED 


Answer. Well, &@ sixth proposal which to 
me has very definite attractive features, is 
one which would permit various self-em- 
ployed people temporarily to postpone paying 
taxes on @ limited amount of money during 
their most productive years, so that they can 
puild up some savings for their later years. 

In other words, let them build up their 
nest egg for their retirement years. Right 
now, the House of Representatives has be- 
fore it what is known as the Jenkins-Keough 
pills. This sound legislation would affect 
up to 10 million self-employed Americans— 
doctors, lawyers, architects, engineers, ac- 
countants, shopkeepers, farmers, and workers 
who are not now covered under pension plans 
of employers. 

I think that Congress should very defi- 
nitely take action to help these self-employed 
people save up for their later years. 

THE SOUND TAX AVERAGING CONCEPT 


Question. That brings up a most inter- 
esting subject, Senator. It is the question of 
tax averaging for those few groups which 
have a relatively high income perhaps for 
just 1 or 2 or so years of their entire lives, 
perhaps in their early twenties or thirties 
and then, after their popularity is over, get 
only a low income. What do you think 
about that idea? 

Answer. I think that a strong case can be 
made for the idea of tax averaging. In 
other words, take the situation of an ath- 
lete—a baseball player on the Milwaukee 
Braves or Chicago Cubs; a basketball star 
or any actor or acress or playwright or dancer 
or singer. That person—on the average— 
may have only a couple of years of high in- 
come. Then, for the rest of his or her life, 
he or she may have only a very modest in- 
come. 

But in the 1 or 2 or 3 years of peak in- 
come, Uncle Sam may confiscate almost 
their entire earnings. Then, when the ath- 
lete is past his prime, or when the actor or 
actress or singer has been succeeded by 
new stars, they often find that their income 
has dropped disastrously to a very low level. 
And so, there is almost nothing left to show 
for their 1 or 2 years of high income. 

Thus, there has been proposed a tax av- 
eraging concept. This would follow up on 
existing precedents in other fields. It 
would permit folks to average their income 
over a period of time so that they would be 
taxed at relatively reasonable rates in any 
1 year. 

Recently, I have been glad to note evi- 
dence that the various performing arts—as 
well as leaders in athletics and other fields— 
are becoming aware of their own problems 
and are getting together. They are forming 
an organization in Washington to present 
their case to the Congress and to the “Bar” 
of American public opinion. 

I think that they have a good case in 
principle. And it ‘should be considered 
carefully in the interest of fairness and 
equity. 

WORKING MOTHERS, EDUCATION, 
OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 

Question. In the short time remaining, 
Senator Winey, would you mention other 
real possibilities for tax reform—changes 
Which have real merit? 

Answer. Delighted. Here are a few: 

1. Liberalize tax deductions for working 
mothers. They have to pay heavy expenses 
for baby sitters and boarding houses to look 
after their youngsters. The ceiling on the 
income of these working mothers, so far as 
deductions are concerned, is too low. It is 
only $4,500 per year for husband and wife. 
So, let’s raise that ceiling. 

2. Second, permit deductions of heavy 
costs incurred by parents in putting their 
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youngsters through higher education—in 
colleges and universities. 

3. Third, limit taxes on American earn- 
ings from private investments overseas. In 
that way, we can encourage more private in- 
vestment abroad and reduce the necessity for 
Government economic aid as such. 

4. Deduct the first $100 in election cam- 
paign contributions made by the average 
man. This will encourage wider participa- 
tion in the financing of campaigns. 

5. Consider permitting deductions for 
moving expenses when a man’s job or loca- 
tion is changed. After all, new industries 
are rising all over America, and that requires 
moving. 

Question. Senator WILEY, you have covered 
a broad range of tax reforms—reforms affect- 
ing not only individuals, but businesses and 
the free-enterprise system as a whole. 

You indicated that it is a part of your 
philosophy that taxes be used to encourage 
our economy to grow, instead of freezing it, 
limiting it, preventing its expansion. 

I know, too, that it is a part of your phi- 
losophy that Americans should be realistic 
and should not expect tax reforms over- 
night. 

Answer. Absolutely right. I mentioned at 
the outset that we can’t expect all these 
meritorious tax changes to be taken up im- 
mediately. I have mentioned that the ones 
with highest priority should come first. 
And, most important of all, the needs of the 
Federal budget, the need for preventing a 
deficit, should be weighed. 


LOWERING TAXES MAY INCREASE REVENUE 


Question. I know, too, Senator, that you 
feel that, sometimes, lowering taxes may ac- 
tually result in increased revenue to Uncle 
Sam, because it helps to expand the tax base. 
In that way, more income will come in to the 
Federal Treasury. 

Answer. Of course. We have luckily found 
in our history that sometimes, when you do 
lower the tax rates, you actually increase tax 
take, because you encourage an expanded 
America. 

TAX CRIMINALS, PREVENT EVASION 


Let me say, however, very realistically that 
most of the possible changes I have men- 
tioned would involve losses to the Treasury 
of considerable amounts of revenue, unless 
there are some ways of making up the lost 
revenue. That is why, for example, I want 
to see certain taxes increased. 

I am thinking, for example, about the taxes 
which are levied on that group of question- 
able Americans who evade and violate the 
law. You know, for example, that gambling 
in America is a $20 billion business. A lot 
of that gambling money escapes its fair share 
of paying taxes. In addition, I point out, as 
a former member of the Senate Crime Inves- 
tigating Committee, there are other crimi- 
nal influences which have evaded their fair 
share of taxes. And of course there are 
always a certain amount of chiselers who 
may not be criminals in another sense; that 
is, robbers, thieves, gamblers—but who are 
not paying their fair share of taxes. I am 
for cracking down on those chiselers. Thus, 
I am for making up the revenue which might 
otherwise have to be paid by you, the honest 
man, the decent taxpayer, the man who com- 
prises most of our citizenry. 

CONCLUSION 


Question. Well, Senator, you have spelled 
out how you feel the tax structure can be 
changed, so that the man who contributes 
to America gets a tax break, while the small 
minority which violates our laws is treated 
accordingly. 

I know that our listeners have enjoyed your 
summary of the tax situation in our country. 
I know, too, that they will remember your 
word of caution, not to expect tax revision 
too fast, because the present situation in the 
Treasury, is not an easy one, 
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Answer. That about sums it up. It has 
been a real pleasure to address you tonight 
through the courtesy of station WGN. I hope 
that I may have your comments on the views 
which I have expressed. This is Wisconsin's 
senior Senator, ALEx WILEY, signing off from 
Washington. 
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Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing extract from the testimony of 
Mr. John S. Giles, chairman of the high- 
way committee of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, who appeared before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
on February 21, 1956. This extract was 
reprinted in a recent issue of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. Mr. Giles is a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Reading and Berks 
County, Pa. He is an expert on high- 
way and traffic problems, formerly 
serving as police commissioner of 
Reading. He is currently the president 
of the Reading Automobile Club. 

The extract follows: 

The American Automobile Association 
comes before you strongly urging an ex- 
panded highway program, favoring pay-as- 
you-build financing, and recognizing the 
necessity of additional taxes. The basic 
principles of our policy are as follows: 

1. Any proposal for a Federal aid highway 
program should reflect pay-as-you-go financ- 
ing. 

2. While major emphasis should be placed 
upon improvement o fthe national system 
of interstate highways, provision also should 
be made for concurrently increasing the 
Federal aid primary, secondary and urban 
highway programs. 

3. A program of this magnitude on a pay- 
as-you-go basis will require a large increase 
in available Federal funds for highway pur- 
poses. 

TAXES BASED ON HIGHWAY USE 


4. Federal excise taxes on gasoline, diesel 
fuel, lubricating oil, tires, tubes and camel- 
back form a realistic basis for measuring 
highway use, and revenues equal to the pro- 
ceeds from these taxes should be applied to 
financing the highway program. 

5. Heavy trucks are not now paying an 
equitable share of highway costs and adjust- 
ments in the tax structure should be made 
so that this class of vehicle more nearly 
meets its fiscal responsibilities. 

6. The Federal share of the cost of im- 
proving the national system of interstate 
highways should be 90 percent of the total 
cost. 

7. The Bureau of Public Roads, with 
proper statutory authorization, is the logical 
Federal agency to administer the expanded 
highway program. 

8. Congress should declare its intent to 
strive for completion of the interstate high- 
ways within 15 years; should authorize funds 
for the first 5-year increment to the over-all 
program in 1956; and should indicate that 
the second and third 5-year increments will 
be authorized in 1961 and 1966, respectively. 
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PREFERS PAY-AS-YOU-BUILD 


The association advocates a 15-year au- 
thorization period, and a financing period 
of 18 years. It is further urged that a pro- 
vision be included in the law under which 
the Congress will review every 5 years the 
progress being made, both as to construc- 
tion and financing, so that any warranted 
adjustments may be made. 

This will avoid a crash plan involving too 
quick a buildup in funds, and too short a 
total construction period. 

We urge a pay-as-you-build plan. Cer- 
tain tax sources should be relied upon in 
financing this highway program because they 
are directly related to highway use. These 
include Federal excise taxes on gasoline, 
Giesel fuel, lubricating oil, tires, tubes and 
camelback. 

Large trucks pay 23.2 percent of the yield 
on the selected excise taxes. That means 
that passenger cars and light trucks pay 
76.8 percent or over three-fourths of these 
present taxes. 

The AAA program calls for these large 
trucks to pay 26.2 percent—or an increase of 
3 percentage points of the total. 

In other words, the AAA plan proposes 
a tax rate differential as contrasted to the 
“across-the-board” tax theory. Why, it may 
be asked, should the Congress include the 
principle of a tax rate differential for large 
trucks? The answer is that equity requires 
it. As reported by the Bureau of Public 
Roads: 

“All States, in their motor-vehicle registra- 
tion fees, distinguish between passenger cars 
and commercial vehicles and graduate the 
fees of the latter group with variation in 
weight or capacity.” 

FACTORS IN CONSTRUCTION 


There are many factors which enter into 
the higher road construction and mainte- 
nance costs occasioned by heavy truck use. 
These include the effect of the height of ve- 
hicles on overpass and underpass structures, 
the effect of width of vehicles on width of 
traffic lanes and bridges, the effect of the 
length of vehicles on the design of highway 
curves and bridges, and the very consider- 
able effect of weights of trucks upon bridge 
design and effects of axle loads upon road 
foundations, bases and pavements. 

Although heavy commercial vehicles travel 
more miles and use more fuel than lighter 
weight vehicles, the State legislatures have 
concluded that the larger individual taxes 
per vehicle paid by the heavy trucks are not, 
in fact, adequate to measure the differential 
which they should pay. 

FACTORS IN CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


If the situation with respect to Federal aid 
had remained static, with contributions by 
the Federal Government of 50 percent of 
project costs and with those funds being de- 
rived from the Treasury witout respect to 
the source of revenue, the AAA would not 
raise the question of tax-rate differentials at 
the Federal level. 

However, we are now faced with totally 
changed conditions. Whenever the Federal 
Government contributes 90 percent of the 
cost of a system of highways and proposes to 
finance this program primarily from the yield 
on highway user taxes, then the Congress 
should parallel the State legislatures in rec- 
ognizing the principle of the tax rate dif- 
ferentials for the large trucks. 


It is quite understandable that repre- 
sentatives of large trucks seek to establish 
the principle of across-the-board taxation. 
They wish to avoid at all costs a Federal taxa- 
tion concept which, in accordance with State 
tax practices, would include a tax rate dif- 
ferential for heavy trucks. If they succeed, 
the inevitable result would be a shifting of 
millions of dollars annually onto the 


shoulders of owners of passenger cars and 
lignt trucks. 
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Insure Against Disaster 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
which I made before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency: 


Mr. Chairman and colleagues, thank you 
very much for the privilege of appearing be- 
fore you in behalf of the principles of my 
bill, H. R. 7944, and other similar bills to 
provide a national system of disaster insur- 
ance. My own bill which is based on the 
principles of the War Damage Corporation, 
which functioned so successfully during the 
war, recognizes our free enterprise and in 
general designates the insurance companies 
to place and service all the policies and 
establishes a revolving fund out of which 
losses can be paid upon a given contingency. 

I appreciate the fact that there are far 
more sweeping proposals presented by Sen- 
ator LEHMAN and others which cover man- 
made, as well as natural, disasters, and 
frankly I have no objections to them, be- 
cause I think they all move in the right 
direction; namely, of providing for our fel- 
low citizens, individuals, bodies corporate 
and public, appropriate insurance against 
disaster of whatever kind wherever it may 
strike. 

Admittedly, this is a very broad question, 
and I think that Congress in providing this 
type of insurance, as now appears inevitable 
and imperative, will have to establish appro- 
priate limitations to make such a program 
actuarily and fiscally sound and confine any 
inflationary effects that might otherwise ap- 
pear. Members of Congress can all take 
judicial notice, I think, of the tremendous, 
horrible potentialities of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear damage to the Nation in case of war 
or attack. And it can be demonstrated be- 
yond question, based on our experiences over 
a long period of time and particularly of 
recent date, that natural disasters can in- 
flict tremendous damage which should be 
recognized and anticipated by enacting in- 
demnity legislation embracing the principles 
of insurance. 

I first introduced my bill on this subject 
following the Worcester, Mass., tornado of 
1953, which created such great havoc and 
dreadful loss of life in one of our great 
American cities represented in the Congress 
by our able and distinguished friend, Con- 
gressman DONOHUE, and when the ravaging 
floods of August 1955, and since that time, 
struck my district, State and the Northeast 
and later the great State of California with 
such terrific impact and huge damage, my 
interest has naturally become all the more 
intensified. There can be no doubt, I think, 
that the time has come for action in this 
field, if we are to be prepared to cope with 
future disasters whether they emanate from 
war or nature. 

There are many kinds of natural disasters 
which would and should be covered by this 
legislation—floods, tornadoes, earthquakes, 
forest fires, hurricanes, droughts, and other 
similar visitations of nature. It is estimated 
by a very eminent economist, Prof. Seymour 
E. Harris, head of the economic department 
at Harvard College and prominent public 
figure, that over 25 years the average cost of 
floods has been about $160 million per year 
and other qualified economists have esti- 
mated that these costs might be as high as 
$300 million per year or more. Actually, the 
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latest available figures of the Army engineers 
appraise the damage done in New Englang 
prior to August 26, 1955, as $1.7 billion 
or about 10 percent of the region’s income 
for the year. And that does not include 
of course, the severe damage of later floods 
which ravaged our area and Caused untold 
damage. 

Clearly, action by Congress is imperative 
and it must be on a broad front, it mug 
embrace adequate relief, rehabilitation 
measures, effective protection, and insurance, 
While to some extent these remedies are 
mutually inclusive, and again they may not 
be, for example, if a widespread efficient 
system of flood control is speedily inaugy. 
rated and completed that would, in the 
opinion of engineering experts, insure against 
the repetition and reocurrence of periodic 
floods in given areas. However, nature's 
caprice is unpredictable and future floods 
could conceivably overcome or bypass tech. 
nical protective projects and strike even at 
areas that have not been heretofore hit, 
This is one strong and sound reason for 
insurance against floods and other disasters 
because not even the wisest and most accom. 
plished scientist can forecast with certainty 
when one or the other of these terrible 
natural disasters which visit us from time 
to time, will descend. 

Most of us will agree, I think, that dis. 
aster-insurance coverage or even flood coy. 
erage cannot be provided by the private-in. 
surance companies. Admittedly, the rates 
would be prohibitive without Government 
support. This principle was recognized in 
the war damage-insurance legislation and by 
President Truman in 1951 after the Mis- 
souri River floods when he proposed a Fed- 
eral underwriting program of disaster poli- 
cies up to a billion and a half dollars. This 
measure was not adopted at the time and, 
as an alternative, the Bureau of the Budget 
suggested that Congress enact a measure 
authorizing the Government to pay out $22 
billion for disaster insurance, an amount 
that would involve about 2 percent of the 
current wealth of the Nation. 

As the able members of this committee 
so well know, there are many broad pend- 
ing proposals relating to risks and the ap- 
portionment of rates, incentive plans, rate 
differentials between and within States and 
the like. 

Of all these proposals it seems to me that 
in principle at least the one I have sug- 
gested affords a ready answer to the prob- 
lem, namely, a Federal reinsurance program 
with Government backing, limiting the total 
coverage to perhaps twenty or twenty-five 
billion dollars, entailing about an average 
rate of $1 per $10,000 value. This insurance 
would be cheap and attractive and would, 
most experts agree, result in wide coverage. 
If the States were permitted to participate as 
suggested by Professor Harris, by committing 
the property tax to a certain limited amount 
of the rate, it is believed that each home 
owner would be charged something like 50 
cents to $1.50 per year. Personally, I am of 
the opinion that the Federal Government 
should underwrite and support this pro- 
gram by itself, because I think the general 
property tax is already very heavily bur- 
dened in most States and communities. 
These damages are national in character and 
effect even though they strike at localities 
and areas and they greatly affect the na- 
tional economy and I, therefore, believe the 
solution lies in the national field by en- 
actments of this Congress. 

It is undeniable that once the costs of dis- 
asters could be distributed over broad 
enough an area it would not only be gen- 
eral participation because of low rates and 
the need for coverage but also a more realis- 
tic contribution by the Federal Government 
from tax revenues collected from the States. 

Of course, it does not seem to me that it 
should make any difference whether we call 
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this protective legislation indemnity or in- 

yrance. It also seems to me that it will be 
desirable for us in the first instance to ex- 

riment with this new type of program in 
order to acquire sufficient experience to en- 
ple us in the long run to provide a mech- 

; jsm that will be actuarily and financially 
aaa I do not believe that this program 
ree) entail matching contributions from 
the States at this time. ; 

There will also be a problem of reconcil- 
ing the new program with other types of 
personal property insurance and the crop 
jnsurance. It will be more beneficial in the 
jong run, I think, to start with a broad sup- 

rt program excluding Government compe- 
tition with private companies and preserving 
the principle of our free-enterprise system. 

Ialso agree that whatever form this legis- 
Jation takes it should provide, insofar as it 
is practicable, for the ultimate elimination 
of subsidies and for a self-sustaining pro- 
gram, although we can all envision situa- 
tions involving manmade disasters when no 
program of this character which the Con- 
gress might adopt could possibly carry itself 
and stupendous Federal payments would be 
necessary. In fact, in that event, doubtless 
the entire taxing power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to be thrown into the 
preach. I agree with Professor Harris that 
the fund should be limited to about $20 bil- 
lion or so, in order to cdbe with possible 
inflation. 

I would suggest that the maximum cover- 
age under any bill for any one corporation, 
individual, State, or municipality should not 
be limited to $250,000, as proposed by the 
administration bill, but extended to cover 
every possible loss. To illustrate the need 
for this provision, I may say that in my own 
district in the recent floods, one company 
sustained an actual loss of well over a mil- 
lion dollars and several companies sustained 
losses well over $250,000. 

The principle of reinsurance of private 
companies underwriting disaster risks is a 
sound one, and I think it should be incor- 
porated into any legislation, but here again 
I feel that the matter of limiting the amount 
of authorized reinsurance ought to be care- 
fully studied so as to provide adequate funds 
to cover all contingencies. 

Under the situation now confronting us, 
Ibelieve that the Government, and the Gov- 
ernment only, can feasibly inaugurate dis- 
aster insurance. I hope that in considering 
this legislation that this able committee will 
consider the principles of my bill, H. R. 7944. 

I may add that under my bill payments 
for damages incurred would be made only 
upon a declaration by the President of a dis- 
aster area. 

In my judgment the idea of disaster in- 
surance is not only sound but economically 
feasible and imperatively demanded by exist- 
ing conditions in order to safeguard our 
economy and spare many of our fellow cit- 
izens from ruin or great economic loss. 

There are elements in the problem that 
are extremely challenging, I know, there are 
great complexities to be sure, but I have 
confidence in this able committee embrac- 
ing in its membership so many outstanding 
Members of the Congress, will not only give 
the matter painstaking and thorough atten- 
tion, but also be able to come up with effec- 
tive solutions that will square with our 
free-enterprise system, protect the public in- 
terest, and save large numbers of our fellow 
citizens trom virtually irreparable economic 
4088, 

As chairman of the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation committee on flood pre- 
vention and relief, a body composed of sev- 
tral very able Members of the House, in 
behalf of My own constituents, our State, 
and area which suffered so greatly from past 
and recent floods and in the name of the 
very many people and communities through- 
Out the Nation which have been and will 
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be in the future confronted with the horrible 
conditions that arise from natural disasters 
I respectfully urge your continued careful, 
and expeditious, study and prompt action 
upon disaster-insurance legislation. 

Let me express my deep appreciation, Mr. 
Chairman, to you and members of the com- 
mittee for your great kindness in hearing 
me. 





Toledo Has Least Ohio Strike Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1955 
the city of Toledo achieved the excellent 
record of lowest strike losses of all Ohio 
cities for the year. Iam indeed proud to 
ask unanimous permission to insert in 
the Recorp an article from the Toledo 
Blade setting forth the figures of this im- 
pressive record for labor-management 
cooperation: 

[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade of February 
8, 1956] 

ToLepo Has LEAST OHIO STRIKE Loss—CLaIm 

oF TIDC OFFICIAL BASED ON FIGURES FROM 

STATE AGENCY 


Toledo had the best record among Ohio's . 


major cities as far as strike losses during the 
year 1955, William L. Batt, Jr., executive sec- 
retary of the Toledo Industrial Development 
Council, reported today. 

Mr. Batt made the statement after com- 
piling quarter-by-quarter strike loss totals 
for the State’s eight major cities, furnished 
by the Ohio Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions. 

His calculations showed that during the 
entire year Toledo lost only 32,600 man-days 
production as a result of strikes. Dayton 
was second best with 38,100. 


Other totals, according to Mr. Batt, were 
Canton, 96,400; Youngstown, 111,000; Cin- 
cinnati, 152,800; Akron, 185,100; Columbus, 
292,300, and Cieveland, 433.000. 


Mr. Batt noted that it will probably be 
some time before the Ohio Department of 
Industrial Relations releases its official totals 
for the year 1955, but his calculations indi- 
cate Toledo should be the leader in industrial 
peace in the State report. If anything, cal- 
culations which show the percentage of To- 
ledo’s total work force involved in strikes 
during the year will reflect even more favor- 
ably on the city, he predicted. 

NO STRIKES IN DECEMBER 

Meanwhile, the Department of Industrial 
Relations’ official strike-loss report for the 
month of December 1955 showed both To- 
ledo and Youngstown had no strikes during 
that month. December totals for the num- 
ber of man-days lost in other major Ohio 
cities were Columbus, 79,000; Cleveland, 47,- 
000; Canton, 2,900; Cincinnati, 2,800; Akron, 
2,100, and Dayton, 300. 

Totals for the fourth quarter of the year 
showed that strike idleness throughout the 
State reached its high point for 1955 in this 
period, with 1.1 million man-days lost, com- 
pared to 790,000 in the third quarter. The 
majority of man-days lost were due to the 
Westinghouse Corp. strike. 

FOURTH QUARTER FIGURES 


During the fourth quarter, Toledo had a 
total of 4 strikes involving 3,700 workers 
and resulting in 18,000 man-days lost, or six- 
teen one-hundredths of 1 percent of esti- 
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mated total working time, according to the 
State figures. 

Other fourth-quarter totals were Cleveland, 
190,000 man-days lost in 8 strikes or four- 
tenths of 1 percent of working time; Colum- 
bus, 230,000 in 5 strikes or 1.53 percent; Cin- 
cinnati, 24,000 in 7 strikes or one-tenth of 1 
percent; Youngstown, 9,800 in 8 strikes or 
eight-tenths of 1 percent; Akron, 5,100 in 5 
strikes or four-tenths of 1 percent; Canton, 
3,100 in 3 strikes or four-tenths of 1 percent, 
and Dayton, 3,100 man-days in 5 strikes or 
two-tenths of 1 percent. 





The Church of Silence in Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, last Thursday and Friday the Right 
Reverend Ambrose Ondrak, O. S. B., 
abbott of St. Procopius Abbey, in Lisle, 
Tll., offered the opening prayer in respec- 
tively the House and Senate. In his 
prayer he appealed for divine help for 
Archbishop Josef Beran, who has been 
separated from his flock for 5 years. 

The whole free world cannot pass by 
with silence the sad fifth anniversary 
of the shameful banishment of the 
heroic primate of Bohemia, His Excel- 
lency Josef Beran, archbishop of Prague, 
from his see in this capital of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Archbishop Beran, like Cardinals 
Mindszenty, Stepinac, and Wyszynski, 
has become a symbol of the fight against 
communism in satellite countries in east- 
ern and central Europe. 

It was on March 10, 1946, during the 
turbulent postwar years in Czechoslo- 
vakia, that Pope Pius XII appointed the 
capable Msgr. Josef Beran as archbishop 
of Prague and primate of Bohemia. 
Coincidentally 5 years later, March 10, 
1951, His Excellency was unlawfully de- 
ported from his see in Prague. Accord- 
ing to the State Bureau of Church Af- 
fairs in Prague he was deported for “his 
negative stand toward new church laws 
in Czechoslovakia.” ‘This event climaxed 
the Calvary of the Catholic Church in 
Czechoslovakia; it marks the coup d'etat 
by which the State usurped power to 
dominate the affairs of the Catholic 
Church. And so masterfully and subtly 
was it effected that it became for other 
satellite countries the policy and pattern 
of Communist perfidy. 

To speak of the Calvary of that coun- 
try of which Archbishop Beran is the 
symbol of persecuted freedom is my 
honor today, and the overtones of sad- 
ness attending this dual anniversary are 
relieved in part by considering that I 
speak in the sanctuary, as it were, of the 
great American Constitution that safe- 
guards freedom for its own people; that 
I speak to the legislative body of a na- 
tion dedicated by justice and its present 
position as world leader to protest the 
violation of that freedom in other nations 
as well. 

I do not need to remind my esteemed 
audience that the present struggle in 
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Czechoslovakia is not a new one. It is 
simply a contemporary revival of the 
conflict between good and evil that has 
been ever present in human history. As 
early as 1846 the spiritual leader of 
Christendom, Pope Pius IX, raised a 
prophetic voice against this evil, calling 
communism “that infamous doctrine 
which is absolutely contrary to the nat- 
ural law itself, and if adopted would ut- 
terly destroy the rights, property, and 
possessions of all men, and even society 
itself’—Encyclical Qui Pluribus, Novem- 
ber 9, 1846, Acta Pii IX, volume I, page 
13. Later on, Pope Leo XIII defined com- 
munism as “the fatal plague which in- 
sinuates itself into the very marrow of 
human society only to bring about its 
ruin”—Encyclical Quod Apostolici Mu- 
neris, December 28, 1878, Acta Leonis 
XIII, volume I, page 46. With clear in- 
tuition His Holiness pointed out that the 
atheistic movements existing among the 
masses of the machine age had their 
origin in that school of philosophy which 
for centuries had sought to divorce 
science from the life of the faith and of 
the church. Even stronger condemna- 
tion of communism is found in the nu- 
merous encyclicals of Pius XI: the Allo- 
cution of December 18, 1924; Miserentis- 
simus Redemptor of May 8, 1928, AAS, 
volume XX, 1928; Quadragesimo Anno of 
May 15, 1931, AAS, volume XXIII, 1931, 
pages 177-228; Caritate Christi of May 3, 
1932, AAS, volume XXIV, 1932, pages 
177-194: Acorba Animi of September 18, 
1932, AAS, volume XXIV, 1932, pages 
321-332: Dilectissimo Nobis of June 3, 
1933, AAS, volume XXV, 1933, pages 261- 
274. 

These encyclicals were followed by an- 
other on March 19, 1937, Divini Redemp- 
toris, in which Pope Pius XI presented 
an unmistakably clear and forceful ex- 
position of the stand of the Catholic 
Church against atheistic communism. 
The present Pope Pius XII has proved 
himself a fervent executor of the policies 
of his predecessors by various declara- 
tions and decrees against communism in 
action. No one today can reasonably 
doubt that communism has moved from 
theory to practical reality. Its drastic 
applications are only too apparent: com- 
munism robs man of liberty, it despoils 
human personality of its dignity, and 
removes all restraint from human pas- 
sion. No man has any natural rights. 
He is a cog in the Communist machine. 
It is at least a surprising fact that the 
voice of the Popes remained too long 
the “voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness,” unheard and unheeded until al- 
most the 11th hour. 

But Christians all over the world were 
alerted to the real dangers of commu- 
nism. Especially were the American 
people informed on this pressing issue 
by statements and resolutions of the 
American hierarchy, November 15, 1950; 
November 19, 1951; November 21, 1953— 
see NCWC news release of these dates. 
These historical documents reveal the 
tragic situation of the church of silence 
behind the Iron Curtain. Information 
is likewise available in other mediums: 
Radio Free Europe, Voice of America, 
newspapers, periodicals, books, publica- 
tions of universities, even CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorps and releases of the State De- 
partment, such as the recent Moscow’s 
European Satellites, published January 
1956, which stresses again in résumé the 
plight of religion behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

A man of prophetic vision and excep- 
tional courage, Archbishop Beran from 
the very beginning assumed leadership 
on this pressing issue of communism in 
Czechoslovakia. Through pastoral let- 
ters, memorandums, protests, this man 
of small stature but great spirit, showed 
the whole world his uncompromising 
stand in the matter of the God-given 
rights of man, church laws, and the 
rights of the nation. In the critical days 
of the Communistic coup d'etat of Feb- 
ruary 1948 he accepted the confidence re- 
posed in him by all his people. All his 
actions and sufferings thereafter per- 
sonalized the struggle of the Czech and 
Slovak bishops, priests, religious, and the 
faithful of Czechoslovakia. The free 
world will never forget the historic pro- 
nouncement made on June 18, 1948, in 
the Strahov Church of the Abbey of the 
Premonstratensians, in which he ex- 


posed the activities of Czechoslovak’ 


Communists: 

Perhaps very soon you will hear on the 
radio all sorts of things concerning me. You 
may hear that I have made a confession, 
or other statements. I hope you will trust 
me. If one day you learn of the conclu- 
sion of an agreement between the church 
and the state, you should know that I would 
never conclude an agreement which would 
infringe on the rights of the church and of 
the bishops. It is possible that one day you 
will learn that I have concluded an agree- 
ment, or that I have given my consent. 


Maybe you will hear it from the wireless 


morning and night. But I declare before 
God and before the nation that nobody shall 
force me to do that. * * * No true Catholic 
can exist where the bishops are not with the 
church. You Know I would like to talk to 
you from here, but I will not. I do not want 
you to be persecuted. I do not know how 


often I shall be allowed to speak from the- 


pulpit in the future. 


The following day, Sunday, June 19, 
1949, a scandalous incident took place 
in the Cathedral of St. Vitus in Hrada- 
cany-Prague. On this day a celebration 
of the Corpus Christi holy days was to 
take place. The faithful were hindered 
by all means possible from assisting at 
the celebration, but the services were at- 
tended by secret police and some hun- 
dreds of hired men sent there as mem- 
bers of the civilian militia corps. At 
the beginning of the sermon by Arch- 
bishop Beran, when he condemned the 
fraudlent Catholic action, these men 
started to whistle and yell. Since the 
secret police made no attempt to restore 
order, Archbishop Beran, after making 
some effort to continue speaking, left the 
cathedral. Since that time, he was a 
prisoner under the watchful eye of Com- 
munist police, silenced and unable to 
perform his episcopal duties, and finally 
banished from his see on March 10, 1951. 

This is the man, a great hero and a 
moral victor over the persecutors, whom 
we commemorate today. Undoubtedly 
he is the central figure in the defense of 
Catholics and the prime figure in the 
whole national resistance to commu- 
nism. He fulfilled all the prerequisites 
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for this role. He excelled in all depay 
ments of Catholic action, in the Catholic 
press, and in apostolic work. He iy 
very modest and irreproachable |i, 
Since 1933 he had educated young prieg, 
in modern pastoral work. A faithful q. 
operator with Cardinal Kaspar, he 
eventually became his successor. Ty 
maxim of his life was, “All for th 
greater glory of God,” and he Conse. 
quently carried out all the instruction of 
the Pope, the Vicar of Christ on earth 
Born in Pizen in 1888 of a family g 
teachers, he prepared himself for th 
profession of teaching. He studied the. 
ology in Rome, was graduated in 1919 
as a doctor of sacred theology, ang 
thereafter acted as chaplain in varioy 
institutions. Later he was appointa 
rector of the Teachers Institute of g 
Anne in Prague, and from 1934 he wa 
rector of the major seminary there. }) 
1942 he was arrested by the gestapo anj 
deported to the infamous concentration 
camp at Dachau, being known there a 
prisoner No. 35844. From there afte 
liberation by the American Army he re. 
turned in 1945 to Prague. His freedom, 
however, was short lived; 3 years late 
he was imprisoned again, this time by 
the Communists, for refusing to render 
to Caesar the things that are God’s. He 
continued to insist that the state had 
not the right to dominate the affairs of 
the Church of God. Specifically, he pro. 
tested against the confiscation of church 
properties, March, 1948; education lay 
bypassing church authorties, April 21, 
1948; ban on Catholic publications, 1948; 
right of the state to organize a fals 
Catholic action, June 10, 1949; payment 
of priests’ salaries directly by govern- 
ment rather than through heirarchy, 
October 1949; the establishment of a 
government office of church affairs, by 
which new church laws were formulated, 
October 1949; the expulsion of the papal 
representative, March 16, 1950. In other 
ways he protested Communist usurpa- 
tion until his banishment, insisting al- 
ways on rendering to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s in the sense of Holy 
Scripture. 

The good archbishop has been im- 
prisoned outside his own archdiocese for 
5 years—imprisoned without a trial after 
a 20-month restriction to his palace. He 
cannot speak and lead by word. But by 
his inspiring example he leads the entire 
Czech nation closer and closer to God, 
closer and closer to the truths of their 
holy Catholic faith. 

The American Nation protests and 
condemns the Communist violence com- 
mitted against the good Archbishop 
Beran and other bishops, priests, reli- 
gions, and people of Czechoslovakia. On 
this the fifth anniversary of his banish- 
ment a request on their part for his free- 
dom is most appropriate. Included in 
their request is freedom also for the 
bishops who signed the pastoral letters, 
documents, and letters defending church 
rights against the Communists. Alto- 
gether they form a unique picture of 
most courageous defense against Com- 
munist tyranny. Wherefore we request 
specifically that— 

First. His Excellency Archbishop Josef 
Karel Matocha of Olomouc, primate of 
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voravia, be freed from imprisonment in 
his residence. 

second. His Excellency Josef Hlouch, 
pishop of Budejovice, deported from his 
see in 1952, be returned to his diocese and 
to his people. 

Third. His Excellency Stepan Trocha, 
pishop of Litomerice, sentenced to 25 
years at hard labor in prison, be freed 
and returned to his diocese. 

Fourth. His Excellency Moric Picha, 
pishop of Hradec Kralove, regain his 
freedom. 

Fifth. His Excellency Karel Skoupy, 
pishop of Brne, capital of Moravia, be 
returned from jail to diocese to perform 
there has episcopal duties. 

Sixth. His Excellency Stanislav Zela, 
auxiliary bishop of Olomouc, sentenced 
py a fraudulent trial to 25 years in prison, 
be freed. 

Seventh. His Excellency Jan Vejtas- 
sak, bishop of Spis in Slovakia, heroic 
aged defender of the faith, sentenced for 
24 years, be freed from jail. 

Eighth. His Excellency Eduard Nescey, 
bishop of Nitra in Slovakia, be released 
from imprisonment. 

Ninth. His Excellency Robert Pobozny, 
bishop of Roznava in Slovakia, be freed 
from jail or domestic internment. 

Tenth. His Excellency Pavel Gojdic, 
bishop of the Greek Catholic See in 
Presov in Slovakia, sentenced January 
1951 for life imprisonment, be freed. 

Eleventh. His Excellency Basil Hopke, 
auxiliary Greek Catholic bishop of Pre- 
sov, be released from imprisonment in 
jail. 

Twelfth. His Excellency Michal Bu- 
zalka, auxiliary bishop of Trnava in Slo- 
vakia, sentenced to life imprisonment, be 
freed. 

Thirteenth. His Excellency Daniel 
Briedon, vicar capitular of Banska By- 
Strica in Slovakia, be freed. 

Fourteenth. Other bishops, namely, 
their Excellencies Bishops Ambroze 
Lazik, bishop of Trnava, and Josef Car- 
sky, bishop of Kosice in Slovakia, be no 
longer subjected to the vigilance and 
pressure of Communist police. 

Fifteenth. All other bishops, abbots, 
priests, religious nuns, and all the thou- 
sands of faithful who suffer for their re- 
ligious convictions and trust for freedom 
be freed. 

Sixteenth. That the thousands of peo- 
ple confined in concentration camps and 
Slave labor camps, suffering hardships 
from hunger and in desperation worse 
than that of galley slaves of ancient 
umes, be liberated. 

Seventeenth. Revocation of all anti- 
Christian laws and measures be effected, 
with the restoration of freedom of re- 
ligious practice, the press, education, 
and assembly. 

Eighteenth. Restoration of free and 
Christian Czechoslovakia. 

Nineteenth. Finally, His Excellency 
Josef Beran. archbishop of Prague, be re- 
turned to lead this free and Christian 
Czechoslovakia. His influence has been 
Worldwide; his inspiration, the source of 
hope that the Church of Silence is not 
Suffering in vain. 

We cannot overlook the example of 
Archbishop Beran. The means and op- 
portunity to help the cause of justice and 
right to its final victory is for us a mat- 
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ter of conscience. The Church of Silence 
began with the passion of Christ, but it 
ended in His resurrection. St. Augustine 
reminds us that Jesus suffered, was 
buried, and arose from the dead. It is 
our fervent hope that a resurrection is in 
the immediate future for the persecuted 
people of Czechoslovakia. 





Research Department, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, Tells About 
Los Angeles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, being a 
native-born Californian, and a very long- 
time resident of the great county of Los 
Angeles, and having already been one 
of the Representatives in Congress from 
Los Angeles County now completing my 
fifth term, Iam naturally pleased to have 
received unanimous consent to include 
with my own remarks certain data and 
text published by the Board of Super- 
visors of Los Angeles County, and com- 
piled and distributed by the research de- 
partment of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. 

As you know, while a vast majority of 
the population residing in the great 23d 
district, which I represent, reside in 50 
prosperous, forward-looking communi- 
ties outside of the corporate limits of 
Los Angeles, my 23d district boundaries 
do run clear through and up to within 
about 20 blocks of the city hall of Los 
Angeles City. And, since the text of the 
Researcher for February 1956 includes 
much valued and pertinent information 
about Los Angeles County and about Los 
Angeles metropolitan areas as well as of 
the city of Los Angeles, I consider it a 
privilege and pertinent to call to your 
attention and that of my colleagues of 
this great legislative body this valued in- 
formation and statistical data: 

RESEARCH NOTES 
(By the Editorial Staff) 

Sumner H. Schlicter, Harvard University 
economist, claimed that all in all the present 
outlook is that production will be higher in 
the second half of 1956 than in the first 
half. (Boston Globe, January 1, 1956.) 

In the November 10 edition of Sales Man- 
agement magazine, Dr. Schlicter forecasted 
a $570 billion economy for 1965. 

Weldon B. Gibson, economic research 
director, Stanford Research Institute, pre- 
dicts a United States population of over 280 
million for the year 2000. His projection is 
221 million for 1975, at which time a gross 
national product of $800 billion can be ex- 
pected. (Industrial conference, Stanford 
Research Institute, January 30, 1956.) 

The Census Bureau reveals that standard 
metropolitan areas have grown (1950-55) 13.7 
percent (11.5 million) against 0.5 percent 
(319,000) for territory outside the metro- 
politan areas. Suburbs within the metro- 
politan areas have gained 28 percent (9.6 
million) while the central cities increased 
only 3.8 percent (1.9 million) (series P-20— 
No. 63), 
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Mobility figures 1950-55 indicate that peoe 
ple move within the United States at sur- 
prising rates. Between 1950 and 1955 over 
30 million people (20 percent of total) moved 
each year. Twenty million (13 percent) 
moved within their own county boundaries; 
of the other 10 million (7 percent), 5 mil- 
lion changed residence to other counties 
within their home State; the remaining 5 
million migrated to other States. 

As might be expected, westerners moved 
at higher rate than the rest of the United 
States. Thirty percent of the population of 
the 11 Western States in 1955 (6.6 million 
people) had moved during the year. Eigh- 
teen percent (4.1 million) remained in their 
home county. Six percent (1.2 million) 
stayed within their own State and 1.3 million 
had migrated from other States. 

In the 11 Western States (1954-55) 70 
percent of the migrants came from other 
areas in the West; 12 percent came from the 
Southern States; 11 percent from the North 
Central States and 7 percent from the North- 
east section of the United States. (Census 
Bureau series P-~20—No. 61). 

The Times Washington Bureau reported 
(January 11) more United States Govern- 
ment workers in California (230,200) than in 
Washington, D. C. (229,615). 

Jack M. Mosier, city planning director, 
estimated San Bernardino city population, 
January 1, 1956, at 85,419. During 1955, 
1,635 people were added by annexations. 
(Los Angeles Examiner, January 8, 1956, 


p. 5). 





RESULTS OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE SURVEY 


In December a questionnaire was sent to 
all members of the research committee in 
order to find out what committeemen 
thought of a number of economic research: 
projects being contemplated by the Chamber, 
Here are the results of the questionnaire: 

A total of 68 questionnaires were completed 
and returned, representing about one-half 
of the research committee membership. On 
the basis of the answers received for those 
having an opinion, here are the five most 
popular projects in order of their popularity: 
1. LONG-RANGE LOOK AT SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

ECONOMY 


It has been suggested that we direct more 
effort in this direction to help members and 
others who must plan ahead. This type of 
activity would also dovetail with other cham- 
ber efforts to help solve future problems of 
community development. 

2. POPULATION ESTIMATES BY CENSUS TRACTS 

Requests have been made for us to up- 
date the estimates of population and dwell- 
ing units made in the Los Angeles Marketing 
Atlas as of April 1, 1954. It has been pro- 
posed we issue a supplement to the Atlas 
making new estimates as of April 1, 1956. 

3. QUARTERLY BUSINESS FORECASTS 

Many claim the science or art of forecast- 
ing has advanced to the point where it would 
be feasible and useful to set up, under the 
auspices of the chamber, an “economists 
panel” to make short-run forecasts of local 
business conditions every quarter. 

CENSUS DATA BY AREAS WITHIN 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 

Steps have already been taken to see if 
detailed data from the 1954 census of Manu- 
factures can be purchased for areas within 
Los Angeles County. These industrial areas 
would be established by the industrial mar- 
keting subcommittee of the research com- 
mittee, and the Census Bureau would tabu- 
late employment, value added by manutfac- 
the various 


4. INDUSTRIAL 


ture and other information for 
industrial classifications for each of these 
areas. 


5. ADD ORANGE COUNTY TO THE MARKETING ATLAS 
It has been suggested we issue a supple- 
ment to the Los Angeles Marketing Atlas 
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showing Orange County in map form simi- 
lar to the Los Angeles County portion. 
Shopping and industrial areas would be 
shown, but in lieu of census tracts, probably 
postal zones would be indicated. 


Los ANGELES SPECIAL CENSUS To BEGIN IN 
FEBRUARY 
The Census Bureau will begin its enumer- 
ation of the Los Angeles City population on 
February 27, 1956, it was announced by Mrs. 
Gladys Evans, district supervisor. 
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The earliest preliminary release is expected 
sometime in April. 

This will be the largest special city census 
ever undertaken and several months are re- 
quired to tabulate the vast amount of data 
collected. 

Market researchers, economic analysts, 
planners and others are keenly interested in 
the results. The information received, since 
it will cover a broad cross section from San 
Pedro to the San Fernando Valley, will re- 
veal the various and divergent trends and 
movements in the area over the past few 
years. 


Special census reports in southern California 





County 


Bishop 
RI ON sn gcccse ic eoncscnc cnr 


El] Monte 


Hemet__- Riverside 


eS =e 


Montebello 
PO ne cw 
San Luis Obispo 


1 Preliminary. 


| ANB PBR... nn cecnncnnce 


Since 1950 


1955 
date 


1950 
census 


Popula- 


tion Monthly 


increase 


Percent 
change 


\ 


13. 
96. 
18. 


nuaae 


= 


noe 


ows 


Norte.—Anaheim, San Bernardino, and Culver City are in the process of having special census counts taken. 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Office of Mrs. Gladys Evans, District Supervisor. 


CONSTRUCTION—LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
Total construction 


NUMBER OF BUILDING PERMITS 


Comparison year ! 


Percent 
1953 1954 change, 
1954-55 


38.9 


11, 619 16, 141 
14, 456 13, 821 —4.4 
17, 122 19, 512 14.0 
18, 333 19, 668 7.3 
15, 295 18, 162 18. 
19, 020 19, 159 
16, 999 16, O81 
17,718 18, 160 


January -_-- 
February 


August S 7, 027 
September _- 15, 809 16, 311 15, 522 
October 15, 849 17, 064 16, 324 
November 14, 441 5, 777 12, 796 
December 13, 037 16, 125 12, 094 


moe 


195, 839 


197, 440 | 


Totel........| 191,268 j 


1 Not available. 
VALUATION OF BUILDING PERMITS 


Comparison year, 1939—$177,835 


[In thousands of dollars] 


New dwelling units authorized (number) 
Comparison year, 1939— 39,243 


Percent 
change 
1954-55 


1955 


7, 942 53. 4 
5, 815 —14.6 
8, 901 20. 
9, 034 6. 
7, 521 19. 

, 522 —8. 

, 781 —18.: 
», 646 —3. 
5, 767 —9. 
5, 726 —23. < 
3, 362 —51. 


. 512 


January. .....- 
February 


ID DAIWA WsiR en 
5 ts hon bb cs 


September 
October 


78, 529 


Residential permit valuation 
Comparison year 1946—$308,333 


[In thousands of dollars 


Percent 
change 


1953 
| 1954-55 


71, 394 76. 
, 702 —5. 
82, 778 35. 
5, 560 16. 
19, 748 27. 
, 967 —0. 
3, 182 —8. 
55, 863 8. 
55, 161 —2 
3, O84 —15. 
33, 104 —43. 
43, 142 —4i. 


o 


January 
Febru ee 


Dre bo Oh 


October... 
November... 
December 


940 





— il sas 


742, 685 


rt 


734, 622 


Total 





Source: Research department, Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce from ollicial reports of building inspectors. 
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BUSINESS FAILURES—SOUTHERN CALIForny 
Number of failures 
Comparison year 1939—489 
eee ee ———__ 
1954 | 1055 


di 
January 112 
February 9% 143 
140 
118 
102 
125 
August - 5 : 110 
September 5: 115 
October. 3 98 
November : 140 
December 162 


1952 


1953 | 


; SS 
Total 930 | 1, 124 | 1, 489 | Ly 
1 Revised. 

Liabilities 
Comparison year 1939—$8,262 
{In thousands of dollars} 
a 
| 1952 | 1953 1954 1955 
ibaa enicnl 


4,741] 3.95 
3,976 | 4.537 


1, 839 
3, 938 
2, 538 
3, 404 
3, 106 
3, 484 
3, 658 
4, 213 
2, 940 
4, 127 
5, 446 
3, 172 


January 
February 


August -- 

September. -....--.---- 
October__. 
November 
December 


CO sm tet oe ND ie oe et oe te 
pe ey * 


| 2,807 | 41, 865 | 





Source: Security First National Bank of Los Angeles 
from Dun & Bradstreet. 


EMPLOYMENT—LOS ANGELES METROPOLITAN 
AREA 
Total employment 


Comparison year 1940—1,079,000 


Percent 
change, 
1954-55 


2, 113, 900) 2, 144, 600) 2, 205, 600 
, 144, 500! 2, 224, 000 

46, 100) : 600) 

53, 200)?: 5, 40) 

59, 100} 2, 900} 
70, 700/22, 281, 400] 
159, 900) 2 2, 800) 
169, 100 9, 100 
177, 100} 2, 191, | , 600 
182, 300} 2, 199, 000! 9, 100 
158, 300) 2, 210, 2, 318, 400 
196, 100) 2, 256, € 2, 357, 800 


1953 1954 1955 


January 
February 2, 127, 600 

2, 140, 600) 
2, 141, 900} 
147, 200 
154, 900) 


August -- 
September 
October_-___- 
November 
December 


to | NNMhwNwhl hte 


Average. ._-- 155, 700} 2, 175, 900)32, 279, 200] 


1 Revised May 1955. 

2 Revised. 

3 Preliminary. 
Total unemployment 
Comparison not available ! 


—— 


Percent 
1955 “hang 


106,000 | 97, 400 | 
113, 800 91, 000 
119, 400 81, 300 
119, 600 71, 400 | 
114, 000 68, 500 
114, 500 72, 300 | 
76, 300 112, 600 70, 400 | 
August . 5, 900 105, 400 65, 400 | 
September 9, 900 92, 300 55, 000 | 
October 68, 500 85, 100 49, 900 | 
November 72, 500 &3, 000 57, 300 | 
December 83, 100 84, 000 64, 000 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


July 


3, S00 
9, 900 
76, 400 | 
76, 500 
, 900 


Average 76, 800 | 104, 100 | 70, 300 —32.5 


!1 Includes production and related workers in manu: 
facturing only. 

Source: Los Angeles Labor Market Bulletin, State of 
California Department of Employment. 
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WaGE AND SALARY WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Number of employees 4 
Comparison year 1939—172,800 























Percent 
1953 1954 1955 change 
1954-55 
January ------- 633, 600 | 635,300 | 652, 300 2.7 
Yebruary.-----| 689,000 | 638,100 | 664, 400 4.1 
March._..----- 642, 900 | 639,000 | 671, 500 5.1 
(pril...-------| 646,200 | 635, 200 | 676, 300 6.5 
Mav_....-----| 639,700 ] 632,200 | 677, 200 7.1 
Jun?----------] 636, 900 | 631,000 | 680, 500 7.3 
July......-----| 641,400 | 629,700 | 682, 100 8.3 
Anwtust.....---| 646,400 | 636,400 | 689, 900 8.4 
Sentember__---| 645, 500 | 642,400 | 687, 700 7.1 
O*tober | 649,900 | 643,300] 693, 600 78 
November 632,000 | 652,000 | 706, 500 8.4 
December - ---- 630, 700 654, 300 706, 500 8.0 
Average a 640, 400 | 639, 100 | 682, 400 | 6.3 

1 Revised May 1955. 

Average weekly earnings 
Comparison with 1940—$28.64 

Percent 
1953 1954 1955 change 
1954-55 
January. ..---- $78.7 $80. 44 $84. 16 4.6 
February ----- 78. 01 80. 44 83. 99 4.4 
March........- 78. 60 79. 68 84. 78 6.4 
NRG 2c ccenon 79. 31 79.25] 184.50 6.6 
NAG sc eos.c. 78. 61 80. 26 84. 96 5.9 
Jane....-.2.--- 78. 88 81.17 84. 48 4.1 
Rae nce soo 79. 08 80. 48 85. 47 6.2 
Augdst....... 79. 76 81.19 85. 47 5.3 
September._.- 78. 79 81. 41 86. 49 6.2 
October.....-- 79. 39 81.51 87. 37 7.2 
November- _-- 79. 47 82. 59 87. 25 5.8 
December___-- 80. 40 83. 78 87. 74 4.7 
Average._...- 79. 03 81.03 | 285.59 5.6 


1 Revised, 
2 Preliminary. 





WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS IN AIRCRAFT 
AND PARTS 


Number of employees 


Comparison year 1940—40,500 








Percent 

1953 1954 1955 change 
1954-55 

167, 500 | «180, 400 186, 000 3.1 
167,500 | 180,400 | 188, 200 4.3 
168, 300 180, 900 188, 700 4.3 
167, 500 179, 700 189, 100 §.2 
165, 700 179, 100 189, 500 5.8 
164, 000 177, 500 189, 300 6.6 
165, 000 177, 300 190, 400 A 
168, 000 179, 900 191, 200 6.3 
171,400 | 179,900} 190, 600 5.9 
173, 000 180, 800 191, 600 6.0 
160, 400 181, 700 193, 300 6.4 
167, 300 183, 900 195, 600 6.4 





167, 100 | 180, 100 | 190, 300 


e 
N 





1 Revised May 1955. 


Average weeking earnings 


Comparison year 1940—$31.74 








| Percent 

1953 1954 1955 | change 
1954-55 

diiinnienees oe ee oe 
$85. 47 $85. 55 $91. 22 6.6 
83. 19 8S. 64 91. 25 2.9 
82. 79 86. 80 90. 81 4.6 
82, 93 86. 18 90. 69 5.2 
8&2. 60 85, 54 W®). 69 6.6 
82.19 86. 36 90, 58 4.9 
S82. 60 86. 07 91.09 5.8 
84. 81 87.49 91.50 4.6 
84. 20 85. 95 91.14 4.38 
84. 02 6. 94 91.85 5.6 
84. 56 87.45 91.85 5.0 
86. 70 89. 32 93. 54 4.7 
0 5.1 





83.83 | 86.94 | 191,35 





1 Preliminary, 
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OvuT-oFr-STATE AUTO TRAVEL INTO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 4 


Number of automobiles 
Comparison year 1939—245,490 























Percent 

1953 1954 1955 change 

1954-55 

January ......- 72, 289 69, 281 74, 910 8.1 
February ...-- 63, 308 65, 607 9.5 
Ve ee 62, 279 66, 038 12.8 
PM sta 57, 932 66, 245 18. 4 
I ear Ie 66, 029 73, 75 25.3 
FUNG oc cceenced- 93, 995 q 14.0 
Pe ene 92, 010 89, 107 106, 763 19.8 
August eae 88, 528 83, 521 95, 515 14.4 
September__._- 66, 283 65, 068 69, 032 6.1 
October. ._._..-- 60, 268 58, 817 61, 147 4.0 
November___- 59, 965 60, 235 62, 129 3.1 
December_-_..- 80, 617 84, 602 86, 555 23 


ao 


Portal. c. a: | 863, 508 | $30, 916 026, 881 | 11, 





Number of passengers 


Comparison year 1939—720,000 2 








| Percent 
1955 change, 














1953 1954 

1954-55 
January -.....- 197, 158 183, 514 195, 299 6.4 
February -...-- 164, 686 158, 480 165, 531 4.4 
March.-.-.....- 164, 993 156, 499 169, 761 8.5 
[Se ee 154, 144 145, 573 168, 710 15.9 
BOP aiindassus 179, 530 175, 877 193, 573 10.1 
WR eS oe 266, 245 254, 289 277, 234 9.0 
PONE Aker 272, 955 259, 125 314, 176 21.2 
August_......-] 257, 926 240, 932 282, 437 Ae 
September__._- 181, 666 175, 087 56 6.6 
Oetowr........ 160, 021 152, 766 156, 839 2.7 
November-___-- 155, 379 160, 850 163, 144 1.4 

December-_...- 231, 938 231, 052 231, 116 0. 
Total_......-]2, 386, 641 > 294, 044 | 504, 426 9.2 

| 


1 Out-of-State autos entering southern California by 
border stations at Blythe, Daggett, Fort Yuma, Parker, 
and Yermo., 

2 Estimated by research department, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Source: Bureau of Plant Quarantine, California State 
Department of Agriculture. 





Su ip ARRIVALS—-LOS ANGELES AND LONG 
BEACH HARBORS 


Number of ships 











SS enSEAS MRE —— as 
1953 1954 | 1955 
EG ii 5 a leicer Sis t teal | 467 477 426 
sg ea 435 413 392 
SS ee Ss ae ears | 482 504 433 
MI sisi aati Biakih aes ito 451 442 433 
a each hes Rea Bo | 543 524 482 
Wei eaten afm ies) ca | 516 472 487 
WE aig nn eine uh canine 522 403 496 
August Aime Saad ae She 558 472 491 
BintNNbOI co caaccactessaasce | 491 | 456 465 
Ooioner. .. 125 gumate pees | 469 | 443 430 
November_...----- ase ------| 476 428 399 
PORCINE cee ceed caenmon pce 467 411 39l 
MONE acct ks ee er | 5,907 | 5, 445 | 5, 325 
| 
Net register tonnage 
Comparison year, 1939-—19,932 
[Thousands of tons] 
| | Percent 
1953 1954 1955 | change 
| 1954-55 
cession = = ' — 7 2 ! a a be a 
January -...... 1,988 2, 057 1, 850 —10.0 
February —....-| 1, 870 1,851 1,72 xi > 
Mareh.-.....--| 2, 077 2, 209 1,811] —18.0 
April _----| 2,074] 1,924 1, 847 —4.0 
i 2, 224 | 2, 198 1, 981 -—v.9 
SOO. vicucauas | 2, 120 1,972 2, 071 5.1 
Fae! oo | 2, 156 1, 690 2, 036 20. 4 
August oak 2, 312 1, 916 2, 015 5.1 
September....-] 2, 050 1, 878 1, 909 1.7 
October et} 1, 989 | 1, 830 1, 820 —0.5 
November a ccil > O79 1, 889 1, 726 —f. 1 
December _..--} 2, 089 1, 758 1, 678 —4.6 
Total cco | 25, 028 | 23,122} 22,468] —2.8 
| 
Source: Marine Exchange, Los Angeles Chamber of 


Commerce. 
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WoRLD TRADE 


Exports of domestic and foreign merchandise, 
Los Angeles customs district 


[Millions of dollars] 


| 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


eee 





IIR ot SoS ee | 22.5] 126.6 34.0 
February ............--- eee | 26.3] 36.0 52.0 
TaN e828 eee | 25.4] 41.2 33.9 
en en es 22.5 40.9 127.1 
aaa aie 22.9 36.2 26.5 
Pe ees a ac ae ea iF 34. 6 24.0 
as ca ek tse ee 20.5 | 131.6 27.4 
i occtndh Si oe tice a | 16.3 117.6 22. 6 
eeOMAOt es } 18.5] 117.8 23.2 
Outntien, 2.522 20. 4 1 23.6 28.1 
OOO g cic ee BS tt FED ec cae 
Denetiber. <2... 0.082052 ee ae te (ee a 

2 ee | 269. 4 | 1367.8 |... 

| | 





1 Revised. 





IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
Los Angeles customs district 
{Millions of dollars] 


$$$ $$ $$$ rr 


| 1953 1954 | 1955 








WUNONET seca os sate | 22.9 23.7 
PONNUE So os i ctnareanaaninicd 16. 4 20.3 
TO Siig sane 24.7 28.8 
NTE oa ee | ae 125.1 
RN a A AS os oe ee | 25.4 28. 6 
PUR ae } 24.1 27.1 
SN ae 25. 0 29. 2 
III saci isteach 18.7 28.3 
RUIN cic aiet es oso 20.1 30.7 
SIN ates ds bet 20.4 26. 1 
I a a 18.3 ieee 
eee eae | 19.1 | oi 

RAN asta te | 261.8 | 262.0 ane ih 








1 Revised. 

Source: Marine exchange, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Los Angeles field office, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 





He’s Fit and Ready 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Everett Herald, the largest daily news- 
paper in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, on March 2 ran an editorial com- 
menting on President Eisenhower’s deci- 
sion to seek a second term. 

Since this editorial reflects the views 
of millions of Americans, I am placing it 
in the Recorp so that my colleagues in 
Congress and others who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD may know what the 
grassroots thinking is on the fitness of 
Mr. Eisenhower to lead our Nation 
through another term. The editorial 
follows: 

YREAT AMERICAN MAKES GREAT DECISION IN 
TALK TO NATION 

President Eisenhower went before the peo- 
ple of America Wednesday evening and ex- 
pressed his willingness to seek a second term 
in the White House. To those who viewed 
Mr. Ike before the microphone he appeared 
the same commander in chief who so often 
had addressed them prior to his heart attack. 
There was no hesitancy as he projected his 
thoughts to the Nation. 

There is an election coming up in Novem- 
ber and obviously the people will select the 
occupant of the White House for the ensuing 
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4 years. Yet the announcement by the Pres- 
ident stands out as the biggest news to break 
since that fateful evening when word came 
of his illness. That America has taken Mr. 
Eisenhower into their hearts is seen by the 
effect his illness had upon them. 

President Eisenhower says his campaign 
platform will be his record. He also makes 
plain that he will make no barnstorming 
drive for reelection. Both were to be ex- 
pected. The voters will not expect their 
President to make a strenuous campaign. 
As to his record in office, it stands forth for 
all to see in the clear light of day. Of course, 
this record will be subject to the political 
oratory of the opposition. It will be up to 
the voter to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. 

It is clear to many people that the Eisen- 
hower administration has been marked by a 
ereat deal of tranquility. It has had its ups 
and downs and has been the target for criti- 
cism. 

Yet all in all, it can look back upon the 
tenure of achievement beginning with the 
conclusion of the police action in Korea. 
The cold war with the East has not become 
colder. President Ike in his deliberations 
with other leaders of state has more than 
held his own and has gathered for himself 
increased stature in statesmanship. At 
home the problems of domestic nature are 
many and they are complex. Yet the steady- 
ing influence of the President has made it- 
self known in this field and the country can 
assume a degree of confidence that solutions 
to all of them will be gained as time goes on. 

The American people have attained a new 
degree of confidence under President Eisen- 
hower, the confidence that comes from the 
regained right to proceed as individuals to 
work out their destiny. The warmth of the 
Chief Executive has spread throughout this 
land to the end that there is a new together- 
ness prevailing tonight, a new spirit of co- 
operation toward a common goal. 

A great American has made a great de- 
cision. 


Eisenhower in 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
i.J THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix of the REcorp the attached 
editorial, Eisenhower in 1956, which ap- 
peared in the March 6 issue of the 
Anderson (Ind.) Herald: 

EISENHOWER IN 1956 

Four years ago this week, the Herald be- 
came the first Republican newspaper in 
Indiana to endorse Dwight D. Eisenhower 
for the Presidency of the United States. 

“Dwight D. Eisenhower,” we wrote on that 
occasion, “undoubtedly does not want to be 
President in the sense that an ordinary 
political figure may aspire to that high sta- 
tion. At the same time, he recognizes that 
in an hour of peril, a man-eminently equipped 
to discharge the duties of that office cannot 
escape service 

“The Republican Party today has a whole 
host of men with exemplary qualifications 
for service to the public. * * *. But it is not 
often that a figure emerges with the nation- 
wide appeal with which Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is endowed. Without a doubt, he is 
the most esteemed, respected, and beloved 
living American. 

“He is unmistakably a Republican. 
Clearly available for the Presidency of 


He is 
the 
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United States at a time when the Republi- 
can Party must return to office and at a time 
when it must extend its appeal to the 27 
million Americans who pick their candidates 
without regard to party label. 

“We of the Herald are for Eisenhower 
without qualification because we recognize 
in him everything for which the Nation is 
crying—personal integrity, international 
goodwill, and the ability to inspire the de- 
votion and the harmonious teamwork of his 
countrymen.” 

AMERICA AND THE WORLD 4 YEARS LATER 


To assess fairly and adequately Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s contribution to the Nation, we 
should turn back to March 1952 and re- 
capture as realistically as we can the po- 
litical facts of that year of decision. 

Perhaps the most striking fact of 1952 
was the Korean war—a military expedition 
that had bogged down into an endless, aim- 
less, futile blood-letting. 

Another political fact of 1952 was wide- 
spread corruption and impropriety in Gov- 
ernment—official conduct that threatened 
to shake—if not to destroy—the faith of 
confidence of rank-and-file Americans in 
the very structure of representative govern- 
ment. 

Still another was the apparent laxity with 
which the old administration wrestled with 
the vitally significant issue of enemy sub- 
version. No one—then or now-—questioned 
the patriotism of Mr. Eisenhower's predeces-~ 
sor in the White House; but the American 
people 4 years ago were losing faith in an 
adininistration that chose to minimize the 
Communist threat for apparent reasons of 
purely political advantage. 

One more political fact of 1952 was Gov- 
ernment spending. The administration 
that preceded Mr. Eisenhower's collected 
mere Federal taxes than all other admin- 
istrations in our history combined. Those 
expenditures were dictated, of course, by 
the peril that confronted the American 
people. But Americans were beginning to 
wonder in 1952 whether the perils of eco- 
nomic dislocation nurtured by deficit spend- 
ing, by unbalanced budgets and by unre- 
lenting burdens of taxation might not be 
nearly as great as the perils of enemy assault. 

ARMED WITH THE FACTS, THE PEOPLE ACTED 


Against this background, alive to these 
considerations, the American people went 
to the poils in the fall of 1952 and accorded 
a powerful mandate to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and the Republican team. By the 
time the last vote had been tabulated, 39 
States and 33,936,252 popular votes stood 
in the Eisenhower column. To their 34th 
President, the American people had given 
the most smashing victory in American po- 
itical history. 

Installed in office slightly 
years ago, President Eisenhower 
team went to work. 

Within a matter of months, the Korean 
war had ended—and for the first time in 
a generation, the American people looked 
out upon a world free from flaming battle- 
fields. 

Similarly in short order, the Eisenhower 
administration had restored integrity to 
Government service. Government service, in 
fact, became not a right, but a privilege— 
a privilege to be forfeited in the face of 
misconduct. At the same time, the admin- 
istration moved forward with a program to 
protect the Nation from the inroads of Soviet 
agents in our midst. 

Most significantly of all, perhaps, the 
Eisenhower administration produced sub- 
stantial reductions in the cost of our Mili- 
tary Establishment—without weakening the 
Nation's voice in world affairs, without mag- 
nifying the threat of war. 

So unmistakable, so resolute has been 
United States policy during these past 3 
years, in fact, that the Soviet Union has 


more than 3 
and his 
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assumed its most conciliatory air since the 
end of World War II. 


FROM THE PRESIDENCY, THERE IS NO ESCAPE 


When Mr. Eisenhower arrived late last 
month at his decision to be a candidate for 
renomination and reelection, he shared with 
the Nation the cardinal fact about the Presj. 
dency: it is an office and a responsibility 
from which there is no escape. The prob. 
lems of the Nation, the duties of guiding the 
Nation are with the President every moment 
of the day and night. 

After a thorough exploration of his own 
capabilities, Mr. Eisenhower is firmly con. 
vinced of his ability to cope with those 
responsibilities and duties. The Nation that 
greeted that decision was a Nation still con- 
vinced of Mr. Eisenhower's personal integrity 
and professional skill. 

Our faith in Mr. Eisenhower is sturdier 
today than it was 4 years ago; it has been 
reinforced, in fact, by achievement. He has 
given his friends of 1952 every reason to 
work with renewed dedication for his reelec- 
tion in 1956. 


Slovakian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that 17 years ago, on March 
14, 1939, the Diet of Slovakia proclaimed 
the Independence of Slovakia at Bratis- 
lava, 

During the approximately 6 years that 
it was in existence the Republic of 
Slovakia was recognized by 27 states, 
including the Holy See, The Soviet 
Union, Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Great Britain and France. Its interna- 
tional individuality, therefore, was an 
accepted fact. 

Mr. Speaker, in commenting upon the 
Slovak Republic itself, I should like to 
quote a few lines from Special Report 
No. 8 of the Select Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression, as follows: 

Even though the Slovak State was largely 
the result of a tense international situation, 
it neverthless corresponded to the aspira- 
tions of the Slovak people for freedom and 
the principle of self-determination and self- 
government. * * * The Slovak State was far 
from being a pe®fect democracy in the 
traditional sense. It reflected a compromise 
between the past and the present, between 
an old tradition and a temporarily deter- 
mined political dynamism in central Europe. 
But, in general, it was an expression of the 
self-preservation instinct of the Slovak nha- 
tion. 


Ever since the end of World War II 
there has been carried on a lively and 
at times bitter controversy between those 
persons in this country who stand for a 
separate, independent Slovakia and 
those who endorse the idea of a united 
Czechoslovakia. It is not my purpose to 
take sides at this time in such a dispute 
but I do believe that the stated policy 
of our administration is the correct one: 
that is, not to commit this Government 
to any course of action except that of 
permitting the Czech and Slovak peoples 
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themselves, following their liberation, to 
work out their own problems in the 
spirit of freedom and self-determina- 
tion. Meanwhile, I urge both parties to 
recognize that the question of liberation 
from Communist tyranny is the imme- 
diate problem to be faced. There can be 
no political solution to this Czech-Slo- 
vak problem until liberation comes first. 
Nevertheless, on behalf of the thousands 
of people in this country of Slovak 
origin, many of them residents of my 
own congressional district, who are 
firmly committed to the idea of a free, 
independent Slovakia, I call the atten- 
tion of the House to this, their inde- 
pendence day. I am sure that the desire 
for freedom and self-determination is 
just as strong in the hearts of the peo- 
ple of Slovakia who are today existing 
under Communist domination. And as 
long as that desire remains alive, the 
Soviets face an impossible task in their 
efforts to communize the Slovaks. I 
know we all join in the hope that soon 
liberation and the right of self-deter- 
mination will again come to the Slovak 
people, as to all other peoples now be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. At that time, 
whatever form of government the Slovak 
people themselves choose, I am confident 
that free nations everywhere, including 
our own, will honor their election and 
their choice. 








Economig¢ Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 216, which pro- 
poses that the Congress urge the Presi- 
dent to undertake a series of actions 
which would have the effect of, first, 
strengthening the Atlantic alliance; and 
second, suggesting a share-the-cost plan 
for providing much-needed development 
capital for the have-not nations. My 
resolution has been referred to the De- 
partment of State for comment. 

The need for action along the lines 
suggested in my proposal is most urgent. 
While I recognize that in an election 
year the difficulties involved in facing 
up ‘to the massive nonmilitary offensive 
which has been launched by the Soviet 
Union may be great, it is my belief that 
the necessity for continuing American 
leadership in the free world far tran- 
scends any supposed political advantage 
to be achieved by gambling on the 
Soviets making no further penetration 
until after the November election. While 
we equivocate, our NATO allies are al- 
most unanimously urging additional em- 
phasis on economic aud cultural means 
of strengthening the Atlantic alliance 
and on economic means of cooperating 
with the uncommitted nations. Our 
allies are in effect suggesting that they 
are prepared to undertake a share-the- 
cost plan for meeting the need for de- 
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velopment capital in the have-not na- 
tions—a plan which would greatly bene- 
fit free world foreign policy and would 
in the long run mean less cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

The speech to Congress by Italy’s Pres- 
ident Gronchi, urging action along these 
lines, is fresh in our minds. This past 
weekend Prime Minister Eden, of Eng- 
land, and Premier Mollet, of France, 
jointly urged this course. I quote from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of March 13: 

The emphasis they put on the necessity of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
the Manila and Baghdad pacts giving in- 
creased importance to economic action in the 
Far East, Middle East, and Africa, was set 
forth in a communique covering private 
talks Eden and Mollet held yesterday. 


This emphasis is directly in line with 
part I of my resolution and in my view 
argues strongly for favorable action on 
the resolution at an early date. I be- 
lieve the Congress should proceed with 
this action, recognizing, of course, that 
leadership must rest with the Executive. 
I urge Congress to move because I feel 
that part of the hesitancy of the Execu- 
tive is based on fear of adverse congres- 
sional reaction. A favorable response 
to my resolution in the Congress would 
greatly strengthen the hand of the Ex- 
ecutive in formulating proposals which 
would crystallize the thinking of our 
European allies on this subject. Delay 
will not only permit continued Soviet 
penetration of southeast Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, and Africa, but will weaken 
United States leadership in the Atlantic 
alliance by leaving us in the ludicrous 
position of not taking advantage of our 
allies’ offers to cooperate with us in 
assisting the have-not nations. 

I wish to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to the complete newspaper account 
of the Eden-Mollet talks which I re- 
ferred to above: 

EDEN, MOLLET STRESS ECONOMIC AID 


(By William J. Humphreys) 


Lonpon, March 12.—Prime Minister An- 
thony Eden and French Premier Guy Mollet, 
falling in line with recent criticism of west- 
ern diplomacy by French Foreign Minister 
Christian Pineau, today proposed that the 
whole network of free world alliances pro- 
vide more economic help for underprivileged 
nations. 

The emphasis they put on the necessity 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the Manila and Baghdad Pacts giving 
increased importance to economic action in 
the Far East, Middle East, and Africa was 
set forth in a communique covering private 
talks Eden and Mollet held yesterday. 

In a speech at Paris March 2 Pineau said 
the western powers were putting too much 
emphasis on security and not paying enough 
attention to the inroads the Soviet “peace” 
campaign and promises of economic aid were 
making in underdeveloped nations. Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles seemed to 
be one of the main targets of the speech. 

Some diplomatic observers here were read- 
ing into today’s communique implied criti- 
cism of American leadership of the western 
alliances and of Dulles, who directs Amer- 
ican foreign policy. But British author- 
ities were inclined to reject this view. They 
said Pineau’s speech was also aimed at 
Britain. 

The Eden-Mollet talks consisted of ex- 
changes of views rather than making deci- 
sions, hence no suggestions were made for 
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implementing the call for greater economic 
assistance, according to officials. 

Observers here also attached importance to 
that part of the communique which recog- 
nizes that both Britain and France have 
worldwide responsibilities which they are 
seeking to carry out. Here it was indicated 
the two statesmen reached a clearer under- 
standing of each other’s actions in the Mid- 
dle East and north Africa. 





Racial Problem in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day evening, March 4, 1956, I appeared 
on Washington television station WMAL 
as the guest of news commentator Joe 
McCaffrey. In answer to his request 
that I present the viewpoint of the ma- 
jority of Alabamians on my State’s cur- 
rent racial problem, I made the following 
statement: 

It is a pleasure for me to be here with you 
tonight, and I hope that in the next few 
minutes I can throw at least a little light on 
the problems that face the people of the 
South. 

The friendly relations that have existed in 
Alabama between the white and Negro races 
have been badly strained in recent weeks. 

In my State of Alabama, as in other sec- 
tions of the South, we have always operated 
under a segregated system. The Negro race, 
under that system, has made great progress— 
perhaps greater progress than any race any- 
where at any time in history. This progress 
had been made with the help of the southern 
white people, and I am happy to say that, at 
the same time, racial strife and hatred had 
been reduced to a minimum. 

Under the separate-but-equal doctrine, 
promulgated by the Supreme Court more 
than 60 years ago and reaffirmed several times 
since, steady progress has been made in pro- 
viding equal facilities of all sorts. Negroes 
had their own homes and their own busi- 
nesses and their own jobs. Negro teachers 
taught their own children and Negro schools 
were—perhaps slowly—but surely being 
placed on a par with those of the whites. In 
the city of Tuscaloosa, for example, the 
Negro high school, recently completed at a 
cost Of almost $2 million, is on a par or su- 
perior to many white high schools in the 
State. The rank and file of the Negroes 
knew these things and most of them were 
satisfied with the progress that was being 
made. : 

Then, on May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, disregarding all legal 
precedent, issued its decree banning segre- 
gation in the schools of the Nation. As a 
result of this decree, and as a result of the 
confusion and unrest agitated by the NAACP 
and other determined integrationists, ten- 
sion between the two races in the South that 
heretofore had existed on an almost negli- 
gible scale has increased alarmingly. 

As a result of the Supreme Court’s decti- 
sion, we have a problem in Alabama and the 
South that cannot be fully understood by 
those who live in other parts of the country. 
We are not dealing there with only a few 
members of the Negro race but with large 
masses. For example, in several counties of 
the congressional district I represent there 
are 3 to 5 times as many Negroes as there are 
whites. To upset by judicial decree in one 
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fell swoop the customs and traditions under 
wihch the whites and Negroes in the South 
have lived and worked side by side for gen- 
erations is to invite dissension and strife 
and hatred. 

If left alone, the responsible leaders of the 
South, both white and Negro, will continue 
their efforts to work out in peace and har- 
mony a solution satisfactory to both races. 
But prodded by the NAACP, an organization 
now bitterly resented by the people of Ala- 
bama and the South, it’s highly likely the 
tension that now exists in my State will in- 
crease rather than diminish. 

I hope you who are listening tonight will 
realize, if you have not already done so, that 
the problem now facing the people of the 
South is one that calls for the understanding 
and the prayers, rather than the criticism, of 
the people of the other sections of this great 
Nation. 


Strange as it may seem to many who 
Go not understand the problem now con- 
fronting the people of the South, many 
southern Negroes also resent the action 
that is being taken by the NAACP and 
other integrationists. Asan illustration, 
I call your attention to the following let- 
ter, written by a Negro citizen of Ala- 
bama, that appeared on Saturday, March 
10, 1956, in the Birmingham (Ala.) Post- 
Herald: 

I would appreciate if you will give my 
version of integration in the South. I am 
a Negro plasterer. My grandparents were 
slaves to the grandest white people that ever 
lived, So I was told by my grandparents and 
father and mother. 

They lived in west Alabama and moved to 
Birmingham where I was born 42 years ago. 
I attended school until I was 15 and then 
went to work as a helper and learned the 
plastering trade. I have worked all my life 
with the white people and have made as 
much or more than the average building 
tradesmen. 

My association with the white people has 
been as a@ workingman only. After my day’s 
work I went about my business and the white 
men went about theirs. In all my life my 
white friends outnumbered my Negro friends. 
I have been helped on many occasions by my 
white friends and I know during the depres- 
sion they helped my parents to the extent 
of feeding and clothing us. 

The worst thing that ever happened to 
the Negro race was the organization of the 
NAACP. It is not advancing the Negro race, 
but is creating hatred, distrust, economic 
pressure, and loss of friendship that existed 
between the white and black races, especially, 
here in the South. 

The Supreme Court decision in my humble 
way of thinking was not to help the black 
man, but to help the greedy and selfish 
politicians, to get their votes and help them 
get elected. 

The northerners are always blaming the 
southerners for mistreating us, but they are 
no friends of the Negroes, but are still trying 
to penalize the South as they did during 
Reconstruction days following the Civil War, 
when the carpetbaggers invaded the South. 

The southern Negro has advanced faster 
in the South in the last 30 years than in any 
other part of the world, and it has been 
through the help and advantages given him 
by our southern white people. The Negro 
that complains of mistreatment brings it 
on himself and deserves it, but he is not 
persecuted for his act as the NAACP tries 
to infer. 

The real southern Negroes do not want 
integration. They want to be left alone. 
The white people are as much segregated 
from the Negroes as the Negro is segregated 
from the white. We have everything they 
have and every advantage they have if we 
are smart enough to work for it. The 
NAACP, Autherine Lucy, Polly Ann Hudson, 
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Arthur Shores, and others like them are 
tools of the Communists and, if not curbed, 
will set the Negro race back 100 years. 

I love the South as my parents and grand- 
parents did. I love the white people, who 
have been my friends and helped me. They 
respect and trust me, and I don’t want to 
lose their friendship. I am not ashamed 
of being a Negro, but I am ashamed of what 
some of my race are doing. 

I do not blame the southern white people 
for taking the stand they have. I do not 
blame them for organizing to keep segrega- 
tion. We and the Supreme Court will have 
to answer for whatever comes of it. : 

The press, television, and radios are help- 
ing to create this fast-growing tension by 
so much publicity. If they would curb so 
much publicity, I believe it would gradually 
die. 

To my race, I hope and pray that you will 
awaken and realize that you are a Negro 
and should be proud of it, that your way of 
life is not threatened by our white brothers 
and you should not threaten his way of life 
by integration, regardless of what you are 
told by fanatics, radicals, and Communists. 
The white southern people are our truest 
friends, so let’s keep him our friend. 

WILL JACKSON. 

ZION CITY. 


Ingredients of Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
seldom I insert material in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD. At this particular 
time, however, an editorial in ‘the Abi- 
lene Reporter-News, Abilene, Tex., is in 
my opinion most appropriation. 

In the present day and under prevail- 
ing conditions, it becomes extremely easy 
to yield to emotions, but stability cannot 
rest on emotions alone because emotion 
eventually becomes a shifting founda- 
tion. 


The editorial to which I refer is as 
follows: 


[From the Abilene Reporter-News of 
February 2, 1956] 


INGREDIENTS OF COURAGE 


There is a notion abroad in some quarters, 
political, intellectual, and other, that mod- 
eration is the course of weakness, that only 
by “taking a firm stand’ does a man exhibit 
courage and integrity. 

We would suggest that many times, though 
certainly not universally, the exact opposite 
is true. Again and again the moderate path 
is the hard one. 

Often it is unspectacular as compared with 
the more dramatic extremes. Since, too, it 
so frequently stresses compromise, it can be 
very unpopular when the social, political, or 
moral atmosphere seems to favor “no com- 
promise.” 

There are many occasions, too, when it 1s 
by far the most difficult course to work out. 
The extremes may offer pat, simple answers 
to problems. Solutions in the middle range 
may call for delicate balances, fine adjust- 
ments, They may demand resistance to ex- 
tremes on two sides, 

The man who seeks sane solutions in the 
middle and fights for them with all vigor 
need never bow his head. He is always fit 
company for the best of those who aggres- 
sively champion the more exposed positions 
in life. 


March 19 
GOP Hucksters the Sliding Scale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday evening Vice President Nixoy 
voted to break the tie when 45 Senators 
voted for and 45 Senators voted against 
the price support for wheat thus sustain. 
ing this administration and the Secre. 
tary of Agriculture in their position that 
the farmer should receive a lower price 
for his wheat than he is receiving at this 
time. 

President. Eisenhower is reported by 
the Washington Evening Star as having 
congratulated Secretary Benson on ob- 
taining a Senate victory over the pro- 
gram of 90-percent price supports as 
passed by the House March 5, 1955. Now, 
this is the same Mr. Eisenhower who, as 
a Republican candidate for President in 
1952, said he was for 100 percent of 
parity. 

A check of the Senate vote reveals that 
41 Republicans and 13 Democrats indi- 
cated by their votes that they believed 
the farmer should not have even 90 per- 
cent of a fair price for the food and fiber 
which feeds and clothes the people of 
this country. Thirty-five Democrats and 
only 6 Republicans were willing to sup- 
port a program at 90 percent of a fair 
price. That program as directed by a 
Democratic administration kept the ay- 
erage price of farm products at or above 
100 percent of parity for 11 consecutive 
years, namely 1942 to 1953. 

The vast majority of Republicans have 
always been opposed to price supports 
for farmers and the recent Senate vote 
proves that they are still opposed in a 
ratio of 41 to 6, or almost 7 to 1. Demo- 
crats in the main have been in favor of 
adequate price supports and still voted 
for their continuation 35 to 13, or almost 
3 to 1. The farmer should check this 
Senate vote quite carefully, for by so 
doing, he can learn exactly who his 
friends are so that he may remember 
them and show his appreciation in No- 
vember. 

Appended hereto is the Senate vote on 
price supports by geographical sections. 
The parliamentary situation at the time 
this vote was taken was such that a nay 
vote was a vote for 90 percent price sup- 
ports and a yea vote was a vote against 
90 percent price support. 

Under leave granted by the House, 
further appended hereto is a very timely 
newspaper article which I commend to 
my colleagues, 

SENATE VOTE ON PRICE SUPPORTS BY 
GEOGRAPHICAL SECTIONS 
MIDWEST REGION 
Illinois: Dirksen, Republican, yea; DoucLas, 
Democrat, nay. 

Indiana: CaPpEHART, Republican, yea; JEN- 
NER, Republican, yea. 

Iowa: HICKENLOOPER, 
MarTIN, Republican, yea. 

Kansas: CaRLson, Republican, yea; SCHOEPs 
PEL, Republican, yea. 


Michigan: McNamara, Democrat, nay; Pot 
TER, Republican, yea. 


Republican, yea; 
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Minnesota: HUMPHREY, Democrat, nay; 


Ture, Republican, nay. 

Missouri: HENNINGS, Democrat, nay; SyM- 
rncTon, Democrat, nay. 

Nebraska: CURTIS, Republican, yea; HRUSKA, 
Republican, yea. , 

North Dakota, LANGER, Republican, nay; 
Younc, Republican, nay. 

Ohio: BENDER, Republican, yea; BRICKER, 
Republican, yea. 

South Dakota: CASE, Republican, nay; 
MUNDT, Republican, nay. 

Wisconsin: McCartHy, Republican, nay; 
witey, Republican, yea. 

Midwest regional total: Yea, 13; nay, 11. 

NORTHEAST REGION 

Connecticut: BusH, Republican, yea; Pur- 
TELL, Republican, yea. 

Delaware: FreaR, Democrat, yea; WILLIAMS, 
Zepublican, yea. 

Maine: PAYNE, Republican, yea; 
Republican, yea. 

Maryland: BEALL, Republican, yea; BUTLER, 
Republican, yea. 

Massachusetts: KENNEDY, Democrat, yea; 
SALTONSTALL, Republican, yea. 

New Hampshire: BripGEs, Republican, yea; 
CoTToN, Republican, yea. 

New Jersey: CASE, Republican, yea; SMITH, 
Republican, yea. 

New York: Ives, Republican, yea; LEHMAN, 
Democrat, nay. 

Pennsylvania: DuFF, Republican, yea; Mar- 
TIN, Republican, yea. 

Rhode Island: GREEN, 
PasTorRE, Democrat, yea. 

Vermont: AIKEN, Republican, yea; FLAN- 
pzrs, Republican, yea. 

West Virginia: Vacancy, 
NezLty, Democrat, nay. 

Northeast regional total: Yea, 21; nay, 2. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Alabama: HILL, Democrat, nay; SPARKMAN, 
Democrat, nay. 

Arkansas: FULBRIGHT, Democrat, nay; Mc- 
CLELLAN, Democrat, nay. 

Florida: HOLLAND, Democrat, yea; SMATH- 
ERS, Democrat, yea. 

Georgia: GEORGE, Democrat, nay; RUSSELL, 
Democrat, nay. 

Kentucky: BARKLEY, Democrat, nay; CLEM- 
ENTS, Democrat, nay. 

Louisiana: ELLENDER, Democrat, nay; LONG, 
Democrat, nay. 

Mississippi: EASTLAND, 
STrenNIs, Democrat, yea. 

North Carolina: Ervin, Democrat, nay; 
corr, Democrat, nay. 

Oklahoma: KERR, Democrat, nay; 
RONEY, Democrat, nay. 

South Carolina: JoHNston, Democrat, nay; 
THURMOND, Democrat, nay. 

Tennessee: GorE, Democrat, nay; KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, nay. 

Texas: DANIEL, Democrat, nay; JOHNSON, 
Democrat, nay. 

Virginia: Byrp, Democrat, yea; ROBERTSON, 
Democrat, yea. 

Southern regional total: Yea, 6; nay, 20. 


WESTERN REGION 


Arizona: GoLpwatTerR, Republican, yea; Hay- 
DEN, Democrat, yea. 

California: KNOWLAND, Republican, yea; 
KUCHEL, Republican, yea. 

Colorado: ALLorr, Republican, yea; MILLI- 
KIN, Republican, yea. 

Idaho: DworsHak, Republican, yes; WEL= 
KER, Republican, yea. 

Montana: MANSFIELD, Democrat, nay; Mur- 
RAY, Democrat, nay. 

Nevada: Brste, Democrat, yea; MALONE, 
Republican, yea. 

New Mexico: ANDERSON, Democrat, yea; 
CHAVEZ, Democrat, nay. 

Oregon: Morse, Democrat, nay; NEUBERGER, 
Democrat, nay. 

Utah: Bennett, Republican, yea; WATKINS, 
Republican, yea. 


SMITH, 


Democrat, yea; 


not voting; 


Democrat, yea; 


Mon- 


Washington: Jackson, 
MAGNUSON, Democrat, nay. 

Wyoming: Barrett, Republican, yea; 
O’MAHONEY, Democrat, nay. 

Western regional total: yea, 14; nay, 8. 


Democrat, nay; 





GOP HUCKSTERS THE SLIDING SCALE 


The Farm issue was plunged into politics 
last month when the Republican senatorial 
and congressional committee launched a na- 
tionwide, half-million dollar promotion cam- 
paign to “help Eisenhower pass the new 
farm program.” 

Full page advertisements, radio announce- 
ments, booklets, posters and ready-written 
editorials jumped out at farm families as 
they leafed through farm magazines, country 
newspapers, or listened to their radio. 

A handy coupon was available at the bot- 
tom of the advertisements for farmers who 
wanted to let their Congressmen and Sena- 
tors know they supported the Eisenhower 
farm plan of flexible price supports and an 
unworkable “soil bank.” 


COUPONS DRAW “NUTS” 


Washington observers report that a flood 
of coupons are arriving in Congressmen’s 
offices, but many are inscribed with such re- 
marks as “baloney” or simply “nuts.” 

The ads piped the familiar tune that 
“price-depressing surpluses built up because 
of wartime policies * * * hang over your 
farm like a hidden mortgage.” 

In the meantime, very few of the maga- 
zines and newspapers which ran the paid 
ads and printed the free editorials supplied 
to them by the Republican National Com- 
mittee have reported the remarkable evi- 
dence revealed by hearings of the House Ag- 
riculture committee beginning February 20. 

Under the aggressive leadership of Chair- 
man Coo.trey, Democrat of North Carolina, 
stiff quizzing by committee members forced 
Benson to admit that, for one after another 
of the nine points being advertised as Ei- 
senhower’s “hurry up” farm program, the 
Department of Agriculture has virtually un- 
limited authority in present legislation to 
proceed at any time it wants. 

On most of the points listed in the Repub- 
lican party ads, for example, USDA officials 
admitted under committee questioning that 
they did not have any specific new legisla- 
tion to present to Congress. 

Here, as the committee made the record, is 
the present status of the nine points of the 
Eisenhower farm proposals: 

1. Soil bank 


The administration didn’t even have a bill 
ready to recommend to the House. The 
Eisenhower plan, Benson admitted grudg- 
ingly, is the same as the one that the De- 
partment of Agriculture turned down as un- 
workable just last July. Moreover, Benson 
confessed, he couldn’t answer the objections 
to the soil bank which he himself raised 
just 6 months ago to prove it was an un- 
desirable piece of legislation. It would do 
nothing directly to raise farm prices, Benson 
admitted, but he claimed that it would 
have a psychological effect of creating buoy- 
ancy in the markets. 

2. Surplus disposal 


The only new legislation the administra- 
tion wants is freedom to sell CCC stocks to 
Communists, Benson admitted. He also ad- 
mitted that already the administration has 
practically unlimited authority to sell, swap, 
or give away United States surplus com- 
modities any place in the world. Moreover, 
Benson admitted, the administration had 
not initiated a single piece of the surplus dis- 
posal legislation put on the books in the past 
3 years, and actually opposed most of it. 
Needless to say, not much has been done with 
the authority Benson has enjoyed to make 
use of surpluses, 
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3. Commodity programs 


These programs, Benson admitted, all call 
for further reductions in farm prices. For 
corn, Benson urged that full flexibility au- 
thority be granted to him so that he can cut 
supports even below the 75 percent of parity 
sliding scale floor—or eliminate corn sup- 
ports altogether if he wants. For wheat, 
Benson urged relaxation of controls on pro- 
duction, but admitted that this would weak- 
en rather than strengthen wheat prices. 


4. Limits on support payments 


The administration is not recommending 
any specific action on setting dollar limits on 
support payments to individuals, Benson ad- 
mitted. (The Wall Street Journal reports 
that Eisenhower has decided not to push 
this because it displeases backers of flexible 
supports.) 


5. Rural development 


Administration spokesmen complained 
that Congress has not given them authority 
\to make loans to part-time farmers. Aside 
from that, they admitted grudgingly, they 
already have all the laws they want—and 
more than they have been willing to use. 


6. Great Plains program 


New legislation has not yet been readied 
for presentation to Congress, Benson ad- 
mitted. 

7. Increased research 


No new laws are needed, Benson admitted. 
Moreover, he confessed that Congress has al- 
ways given the Department all the money for 
research that the President has ever asked 
for. 

8. Strengthened credit 


No new laws were asked for. Something 
along this line “is awaiting final clearance,” 
a Benson lieutenant said, but is not ready to 
be laid before Congress. (Eisenhower has re= 
peatedly attempted to reduce funds for farm 
loans in his budget requests, and Benson has 
used discretionary authority to raise interest 
rates when he had money for disaster loans 
to farmers.) 

9. Gasoline tar refund 


This is going through Congress at top 
speed. It is the only one of President Eisen- 
hower’s nine points that will produce in- 
creased incomes for farmers. It will amount 
to $60 million a year for United States farm- 
ers, averaging $12 per farm family. 





The Late Howard Aldridge Coffin 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of our former colleague, Howard 
A. Coffin, leaves us shocked and saddened 
beyond expression. It was my privilege 
to become well acquainted with Howard 
Coffin. His courage was unquestioned, 
his integrity was unassailable, and his 
energy was amazing. Greed for power 
never goaded him and there was no 
scheming and no conniving in his make- 
up. He would not compromise with 
wrong nor waiver on a principle. 

To his wife and family we extend our 
sincere condolences. They have lost a 
loving husband and father, the country 
has lost a great American and I have 
lost a true and loyal friend. 
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Steady Flow of Iron Curtain Arms to 
Egypt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
reputation of the London Times for ac- 
curate, unbiased news reporting is world- 
wide. My attention has been drawn to 
an article in that newspaper’s edition of 
February 10, 1856, from its correspond- 
ents in Cairo. It will be of interest as 
background material to the ever-in- 
creasing signs of its accuracy and its 
very grave danger signals for the future: 
STeapy FLow or IrRoN CurRTAIN ARMS INTO 


EcyPpT—FORMIDABLE QUANTITIES NEAR 
BorpDER 
Carro, February 9.—Photographs have 


been made public of some of the military 
equipment from behind the Iron Curtain 
which is now in the hands of the Egyptian 
forces. Though they naturally show noth- 
ing startling, the evidence is that formid- 
able quantities of material have already 
reached forward areas near the border of 
Israel and that Russian-designed jet fight- 
ers and bombers are steadily being supplied 
to the Egyptian Air Force. 

It is certainly too soon for the Egyptians 
to have mastered these modern and compli- 
cated weapons, or to have adapted their 
logistical arrangements to cope with their 
supplies. Nevertheless, it seems probable 
that weapons already in Egypt are sufficient 
to transform the Egyptian military position 
vis-a-vis Israel and to make the Egyptian 
armed forces (by the relatively modest 
standards of the Middle East) an imposing 
instrument of policy. 

Arrival of arms at Alexandria has been 
shrouded in secrecy. The unloading area 
has been prohibited to the public, and air- 
craft of all kinds have been instructed to 
give the place a wide berth. Heavy equip- 
ment has been ferried across the Suez Canal 
at night and covered in tarpaulins. Colo- 
nel Nasser, the Prime Minister, remarked 
recently that it was the first time that the 
Egyptian Army had ever had a secret. 


RUSSIAN AIRCRAFT 


For this reason it has been difficult to 
assess either the quality or quantity of the 
arms received. Every Cairo resident, how- 
ever, knows that Russian aircraft (probably 
made in Czechoslovakia) are already here. 
MIG 15 fighters are a common sight, though 
generally only in ones or twos. They are, 
it is reported, being assembled here with the 
help of Czech technicians, and it is unlikely 
that Egyptian pilots yet know them suffi- 
ciently well enough to go into action with 
them. There are thought to be some 75 of 
these fighters now in Egyptian hands. 

More important from the strategic or dip- 
lomatic viewpoint are the jet bombers which 
it is now established are being supplied to 
the Air Force. These are twin jet IL 28's, 
roughly comparable to the Canberra, and 
much the most advanced striking weapon 
on either side in the Arab-Israel dispute. 
Estimates of their number vary, some ob- 
servers believing them to be in unusually 
high proportion to fighters. There are 
probably, however, not more than 40, and 
perhaps less. 

Two types of tank are apparently being 
supplied under Colonel Nasser’s agreement 
with the Czech Government. More power- 
ful is the Joseph Sialin Mark III, which 
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mounts a 122-millimeter gun and is roughly 
comparable to the earlier marks of the Cen- 
turion. There are thought to be a few of 
these already in Egypt for instructional 
purposes, but none has been reported in 
operational service. The chances seem to 
be that the Egyptians have contracted to 
buy sufficient to equip one heavy armored 
regiment. 
MATCH FOR SHERMANS 


The second tank is the T34, mounting an 
85-millimeter gun. This is an older model, 
used extensively (in its early marks) by the 
Russian Army during the war, and then 
thought to be one of the best tanks in any 
army. It was also used in Korea. It is cer- 
tainly not in the top class now, but is per- 
haps more than a match for the Shermans 
with which the Israel armored forces seem 
to be equipped. T34’s are already in opera- 
tion with the Egyptian Army in northern 
Sinai, probably in regimental strength. 
More than 50 are now in Egyptian hands, 
and it seems likely that to keep them in 
fighting trim the Egyptians have contracted 
for about 100. Crews were trained in the 
handling of these tanks in the canal zone, 
and by now they are doubtless reasonably 
familiar with them. 

Photographs just published show some 
command cars described as being of Russian 
origin, and it is suggested that Czechs may 
also be supplying some self-propelled anti- 
tank guns, of which one type it is reported 
has been both designed and manufactured in 
Czechoslovakia. Photographs also show a 
light antitank gun. The Egyptians are cer- 
tainly getting supplies of a Russian gun 
comparable to the British 25-pounder (at 
present the standard gun of the Egyptian 
artillery). They may also be buying some- 
thing equivalent to the French 155-milli- 
meter. 

Various kinds of small arms are shown in 
the photographs, including machine guns, 
light machine guns, and bazookas. It is im- 
probable, however, that Colonel Nasser con- 
tracted for large quantities of Czech light 
arms. The Egyptian Army is already well 
equipped with Belgian and British weapons, 
and rifles, submachineguns, and ammuni- 
tion are now being made in substantial 
amounts in Egyptian munition factories. 


BRITISH EQUIPMENT 


In considering this speculation—nobody 
knows the facts, only probabilities—it must, 
be remembered that Egypt is also in the 
possession of sizable quantities of British 
equipment, not all of it to be disregarded. 
The most powerful armored fighting vehicle 
in the Middle East remains the Centurion 
Mark III, 32 of which have so far been sup- 
plied by Britain under current contracts. 
The Egyptian Navy has two fairly modern 
British destroyers (so has the Israel Navy). 
The air force has a large number of Vam- 
pire fighters, including some made in Italy, 
and some Meteors. The artillery is quite 
Well equipped with the splendid 25-pounder. 

This mingling of weapons will of course 
raise supply difficulties—and logistics are the 
Achilles heel of Egyptian military organiza- 
tion, the Army being faced with a long and 
vulnerable supply route across the Sinai 
Desert. It is suggested that the supply of 
Czech-Russian arms may be lavish enough 
to enable the Egyptians to jettison much of 
their older equipment and concentrate on 
new types, but the purchase of the notorious 
Valentine tanks, almost museum pieces, 
seems to show that nothing of that sort is 
planned. 

Are the Egyptian forces overreaching them- 
selves in accepting these large accretions of 
new, strange, and elaborate equipment? 
Some people think that they are, but then 
some people thought the equipment would 
never arrive. Certainly such a drastic infu- 


sion will tax Egyptian training facilities. 
Tanks need transport to supply them and 
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tank transporters to convey them (though 
on Egyptian terrain the last named are not 
vital). Not only tank crews and technicians 
must be produced but lorry drivers, mechan. 
ics, and supply personnel staff of all kings, 
Young men with very high qualities will pe 
needed to do justice to the new fighters ang 
bombers. 

It would be unwise to suppose that in the 
new climate of Egyptian life all this cannot 
be done. The Egyptian Army, by its han. 
dling of the Centurions, has shown that it jg 
now capable of maintaining the most com. 
plicated military devices (though it prob. 
ably needs foreign technical help in such 
things as radar). Officers’ schools are now 
turning out graduates of a quality that woulg 
astonish observers of the old Egyptian Army, 

One reason for such publicity at the mo. 
ment is probably the suspicion that Israej 
may be planning to divert the waters of the 
Jordan at the end of this month as she has 
threatened to do unless the Arab States 
accept Mr. Eric Johnston’s Jordan waters 
scheme. The Egyptians have made it clear 
that such action would be considered a war. 
like move. It is commonly held therefore 
that the next few weeks may be crucial. 

Another reason is doubtless the desire to 
establish Egypt once and for all as the most 
powerful member of the Arab world and as 
the leader of the campaign to restore Pales- 
tine to the Arabs, 





Tax Equity for American DP’s 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I want to point out certain provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code which I feel 
create inequities in their application. I 
introduced H. R. 9827 on March 7 to 
amend certain sections of the Code and 
thereby improve these unfair adminis- 
trative requirements. This bill is now 
under consideration by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


The inequity of the existing statutes 
governing the Federal capital-gains tax 
is the subject at hand. It has become a 
matter of special concern to me because 
of the resumption of work on Tuttle 
Creek Dam, in the First District of 
Kansas. 

I want to state again that my position 
on the Tuttle Creek project has not 
changed. I am unalterably opposed to 
its construction, as I have stated previ- 
ously on the floor of the House. 


However, since the ist session of the 
84th Congress saw fit to appropriate 
more money for construction of this 
project, even without the recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
since the actual transfer of property has 
begun, I think the property rights of per- 
sons displaced by the reservoir must now 
be given realistic consideration by the 
Congress. 

Although my interest in this matter 
stems directly from the Tuttle Creek 
project, I know there are many persons 
in other sections of the Nation who are 
affected by other Federal projects and 
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whose interest also would be protected 
py this bill. 

The present statutes provide that a 
citizen, required through forced sale to 
dispose of his property because of the 
construction of a Federal project, has 12 
months in which to reinvest the proceeds 
of this sale in a similar farm or business 
without paying a capital gains tax. If 
he does not elect to reinvest in a similar 
type of operation, he is required to pay a 
capital gains tax of approximately 25 
percent on the proceeds of the sale. 

But the law does not take into consid- 
eration the resulting hardship of a forced 
sale, especially to older persons involved. 

One of the amendments which I have 
offered would eliminate the capital gains 
tax in instances where those persons who 
are forced to sell their property as a re- 
sult of the construction of a Federal 
project are 60 years of age or over. Per- 
sons over 60 years of age are not inclined 
to start a new farming operation or busi- 
ness venture and they should not be 
penalized through tax payments for this 
perfectly natural attitude. 

A second phase of my bill would re- 
duce the capital gains tax on property 
taken by the Federal Government from 
the present 25 percent to a rate of 10 
percent in cases where the owner is less 
than 60 years of age. In instances 
where persons are forced to sell their 
property to the Federal Government 
special consideration should be given. I 
do not feel they should be required to 
pay the same capital gains tax as would 
the willing seller or the land speculator. 

Since the esteemed Members of Con- 
egress saw fit to authorize the resumption 
of construction on Tuttle Creek dam and 
reservoir, and I might add that author- 
ization was made over my opposition, it 
would seem the Congress now should be 
willing to give early and favorable con- 
sideration to this bill, H. R. 9827, which 
would partially compensate the unwill- 
ing seller for the sacrifice he is making 
in what has been described as the public 
interest. 








National Campaign To Advertise Famed 
Louisiana Seafoods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Louisiana are very proud of our seafoods. 
No State can offer more in fine fish, 
shrimp, crabs, oysters, crayfish, and 
other such delicacies, or better cooks who 
know so well how to prepare and serve 
these delightful dishes in such a variety 
of delicious and unusual ways. 

To further increase the fame of our 
Seafoods, a national campaign is under 
way through the use of postage meter 
advertising, sponsored by the Louisiana 
Wild Life and Fisheries Commission, 
which is headed by Director L. D. Young, 
Jr. On the mailings of several com- 
mercial and civic organizations appears 
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the excellent advice, “Dining Out To- 
night? Try Louisiana Seafood,” ac- 
companied by the picture of a chef em- 
phasizing the matter with his excalma- 
tion of ‘‘C’est bon”—it is good. 

According to the commission’s Mr. 
Charles A. Murphy, industrial services, 
commercial seafoods division, this is the 
first of a series of postage ads designed 
to increase Louisiana seafood sales. It 
is hoped to sell the program to restau- 
rants all over the country and have 
“Louisiana” on the menu when seafood 
is served. 

Mr. Murphy states that the commis- 
sion is indebted to the Louisiana Restau- 
rant Association, Louisiana Hotel Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans Hotel Association, 
New Orleans Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, Houma Chamber of Commerce, 
New Orleans Dock Board, International 
House, and Diners Club for their co- 
operation. 





Equal Time on Networks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recent developments in Chicago 
have highlighted a major problem that 
must be solved if we are to have reason- 
able legislation regulating Federal elec- 
tions. It is the problem of demands for 
valuable radio and television time by 
fringe candidates who do not have suffil- 
cient standing with the American peo- 
ple to warrant the demands. 

It was with this thought in mind that 
the sponsors of the elections bill now be- 
fore the Senate Rules Committee have 
proposed certain amendments to the 
Federal Communications Act. These 
amendments would increase the oppor- 
tunity for American citizens to be in- 
formed on the issues of the day while at 
the same time protecting radio and tele- 
vision licensees from unreasonable 
burdens. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle in the March 13, 1956, edition of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
bearing upon this question be inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorop. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EQuaL TIME DEMAND JOLTS NETWORKS 

A Chicago politician has the major radio 
and television networks in a dither over his 
demands for equal time to answer President 
Eisenhower. 

The demand is being made by Lar Daly, 
an America First candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination. Daly told Broadcasting- 
Telecasting magazine that he will carry his 
appeal to the Federal Communications Com- 
sion if the networks refuse his request. 

Spokesmen for the major networks have 
said they are “studying the request.” 

Section 315 of the Communications Act 
says: “If any licensee shall permit any per- 
son who is a legally qualified candidate for 
any public office to use a broadcasting sta- 
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tion, he shall afford equal opportunities to 
all other candidates for that office.” 

Daly, according to the Chicago Tribune 
Press Service, is seeking nomination as both 
Governor and President in the April 10 Re- 
Publican primary in Illinois. 

Networks and stations may get partial 
relief from the demands of section 315 
through a Senate bill (S. 3308). This bill 
would allow broadcasters to deny equal time 
to small minority and splinter party presi- 
dential candidates. The bill was introduced 
by Senate Majority Leader LYNDON B. JoHN- 
SON, Democrat, of Texas. Broadcasting- 
Telecasting reported yesterday that 67 Mem- 
bers of the Senate are supporting the bill. 





H. R. 9006, a Bill To Effect Mandatory 
Inspection of Poultry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON HAYWORTH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, we 
Americans pride ourselves on our health- 
consciousness and our efforts for health 
protection. This is especially true con- 
cerning foods. Our Nation undoubtedly 
leads others in the safeguards we take 
against illness caused by adulterated, 
contaminated, or unwholesome foods. 

It is amazing, therefore, that one of 
our most widely consumed foods may now 
be sold with little attention given to 
whether or not it is fit for human con- 
sumption. I am speaking of poultry. 
It may be sold diseased or healthful, 
contaminated or wholesome, filthy or 
clean. 

Virtually no effective inspection of 
poultry for sanitation or wholesome- 
ness exists today. On the Federal level, 
a voluntary system is in operation, but 
it is inadequate in safeguarding the con- 
sumer with regard to even the small 
percentage of poultry which is inspected. 

Clearly, legislation for effective man- 
datory inspection of poultry is needed. I 
have introduced such legislation in the 
form of H. R. 9006. 

An excellent presentation of the need 
for this legislation has been prepared by 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 


Butcher Workmen of North America, 
AFL-CIO. This report is well-docu- 
mented. It makes a very able and con- 


cise case for poultry inspection to assure 
the consumer a clean and wholesome 
product. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include excerpts from their 
statement on the need for mandatory 
poultry inspection: 

POULTRY INSPECTION AND HEALTH HAZARDS 

This memorandum seeks to present evi-< 
dence concerning the need for compulsory 
Federal inspection of poultry for wholesome- 
ness in interstate commerce. 

The data contained in this memo forms 
the highlights and a summation of the find- 
ings made by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
A. F. of L., during more than a year of study. 
The information is presented in the hope 
that you will interest yourself in the prob- 
bringing standards of wholesomeness 


} 
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and sanitation to the mushrooming poultry 
industry. You, thereby, can help end the 
fiow of diseased and filthy poultry which is 
currently endangering the consumer and 
poultry worker. 

LACK OF POULTRY INSPECTION 


The poultry industry stands alone among 
the major producers of food for the Nation 
in that it is not properly regulated to assure 
wholesomeness or freedom from disease. Un- 
like red meat, poultry can be, and is, sold 
filthy and diseased with immunity. No law 
exists on a national level to provide for the 
compulsory inspection of this much-eaten 
food. 

The phenomenal growth of the poultry 
industry in the past 20 years is responsible 
to a degree for the existence of this condi- 
tion. In 1940 143 million broilers were raised 
commercially. In 1954 1 billion 50 million 
were raised. During the same period of 
time the production of turkeys increased 
from 34 million to 61 million birds. This 
expansion has caused the poultry and egg 
industry to become the third largest source 
of agricultural income in the United States. 
The national poultry and egg income is esti- 
mated at $4.1 billion for 1954, and latest 
figures show it is still expanding at a rapid 
rate. 

An inspection service for sanitation and 
wholesomeness is maintained by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
However, inspection is purely voluntary. 
The processor is under no obligation what- 
soever to have his product inspected. If he 
does seek the inspection, he must pay the 
full cost of it. In other words, not only can 
he get by without assuring the public of the 
wholesomeness of his product, but he is 
monetarily penalized if he seeks to provide 
that assurance. 

It should be noted that only 21 percent 
of the poultry in interstate commerce is 
inspected for wholesomeness and sanitation. 
In 1953 the United States Department of 
Agriculture veterinary inspectors condemned 
as unfit almost 2 million (1,843,446) poul- 
try carcasses. This figure does not take into 
account the many organs and parts con- 
demned when the carcasses in whole or in 
part were certified as wholesome. 

These sad facts do not tell the full story 
of the inadequateness and ineffectiveness 
of the permissive inspection by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. One of 
the major dangers is that PMA often permits 
the owner of the poultry business or one of 
his employees to serve as Official sanitarian 
and grader. Here certainly is a tremendous 
conflict of interests, and the interest of the 
consuming public becomes secondary. 

This system does not meet the criterions 
laid down by Brig. Gen. Wayne O. Kester, 
Office of the Surgeon General, United States 
Air Force, who declared: 

“An inspection agency, to be acceptable, 
must comply with four cardinal prerequisites 
for an adequate inspection system. 

“First, the inspectors must be competent 
and qualified. 

“Second, they must have tenure of office, 
s0 that no one may put pressure on them in 
connection with their duties. 

“Third, the inspectors’ agency or super- 
visors must be responsible and accountable 
to the consumer. 

“Fourth, the inspector must have no finan- 
cial interest or connection with anyone in 
the organization being inspected.” 

INEFFECTIVENESS OF PMA PROGRAM 

Actually, it is little wonder that the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration has 
been ineffective in its inspection, for this 
service was not intended primarily to safe- 
guard the public health. Instead, it was 
established to promote the marketing of 
poultry products. 

Many people believe mistakenly that the 
PMA inspection service was established to 
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provide a form of inspection and regulation 
paralleling that of the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Act. Im reality, the Production and 
Marketing Administration initially provided 
only a grading service which was utilized 
in trading between dealers. At the request 
of certain processors, this service was ex- 
tended to include inspection for wholesome- 
ness and sanitation on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. 

But even when diseased poultry is rejected 
under the present system, the carcasses are 
not necessarily condemned. For example, 
there is the classic case of the 60,000 birds of 
a Brady, Tex., poultry plant. The Army 
rejected the turkeys because they had been 
hit by the 1954 Texas outbreak of ornithosis 
(psittacosis). But instead of disposing of 
the carcasses, the processor sold them for 
civilian consumption. Public health au- 
thorities traced them to east coast cities— 
many of them carrying live ornithosis 
(psittacosis) virus. 

There are even instances in which health 
officers of cities having rigid poultry inspec- 
tion programs have excluded poultry that 
came from plants inspected by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Aaron H. Haskin, health officer 
of Newark, N. J., wrote on December 7, 1954, 
to Earl W. Jimerson, president of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America, AFL: 

“About 1 month ago I excluded from sale 
in the city of Newark, N. J., the products of 
a poultry processing plant which bore a 
USDA inspection legend. Meat inspec- 
tors from this office upon visiting the 
premises found numerous pertinent viola- 
tions which had existed for a long time.” 


LIMITED ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES FOOD AND 
DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


The only Government agency responsible 
for preventing diseased and filthy poultry 
from coming to the market place is the 
United States Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Acting under the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, that agency has the right 
to seize any adulterated food, including 
poultry. 

However, the slashes in appropriations the 
Food and Drug Administration has suffered 
and the lack of a compulsory ante-mortem, 
post-mortem inspection law has made its 
job impossible. 

Thus, when Congresswoman Lronor K. 
SULLIVAN, Of Missouri, asked in September 
1954 about the United States Food and Drug 
Administration’s ability to police the poultry 
industry, then Commissioner C. W. Crawford 
replied: 

“We estimate that there are approximately 
1,300 interstate poultry dressing, freezing or 
canning establishments in the United States. 
For the past 2 years we have made about 400 
poultry establishment inspections each year, 
of which we estimate that perhaps one- 
fourth represent reinspection of the same 
firms. Thus, our program contemplates 
complete coverage of this industry about 
once every 3 or 4 years.” 

His successor, the present Commissioner, 
George P. Larrick, went even further in an 
April 21, 1955, letter to Shirley W. Barker, Di- 
rector, Poultry Department, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, AFL. Mr. Larrick wrote: 

“Your assumption is correct that our 
average rate of inspection coverage of the 
poultry processing piants amounts to a spot 
check once every 3 or 4 years. One such 
inspection of one plant at one time requires 
on the average, 5 or 6 hours of an inspector’s 
time. It is also true, as you suggest, that 
such a spot check cannot guarantee the 
wholesomeness or the legality of products 
prepared at other times. * * © 

“Although some lots of cull poultry are 
recognized as obviously diseased from the ex- 
ternal appearance of the carcass, it is our 
view that not only post-mortem but also 
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ante-mortem examination is essentia] to a 
full program of protection of the consumer 
from diseased poultry.” 

In other words, the present and the former 
heads of the United States Food ang Drug 
Administration bluntly state that their or- 
ganization cannot, under present circum. 
stances, guarantee protection against dis. 
eased poultry for the consumer. The present 
commissioner adds that not only after. 
slaughter inspection is needed to protect the 
consumer, but also a before-slaughter jp. 
spection. Such a program can only be put 
into force by new legislation providing the 
compulsory inspection of poultry. 

INDUSTRIAL AND CONSUMER HAZARDS 


There are many diseases of poultry trans- 
missible to man which constitute a public 
health danger. Dr. James Lieberman, 
D. V. M., M. P. H., consultant, Poultry In. 
spection and Sanitation, Milk and Foog 
Branch, Division of Sanitation, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. ¢, 
stated at the American Veterinary Medica] 
Association, 19th annual meeting, Toronto, 
July 20-23, 1953: 

“Veterinary investigations have concluded 
that there are over 25 diseases of poultry to 
which man is also susceptible. Some of these 
diseases, such as staphylococcosis, streptococ- 
cosis, and salmonellosis, cause food poison- 
ing and, hence, constitute a threat to individ- 
ual and public health. Others, such as psit- 
tacosis, Newcastle disease, and _ erysipelas, 
must be viewed from an occupational stand- 
point, since they affect primarily our poultry 
plant workers.” - 

Only one of these diseases, psittacosis, has 
resulted in the following officially recorded 
cases listed by the National Office of Vital 
Statistics of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare: 

Morbidity 

(illness) 


| 
Deaths | 


cone 


| Ob RoORSCSCSCe NOW 


1 Jan. 1, 1955, to July 16, 1955. 


These figures, however, do not tell the full 
story of lost man-hours, illnesses, and deaths. 
The National Office of Vital Statistics lists 
no deaths and only 32 cases of illnesses due 
to psittacosis in 1948, but Dr. J. B. Irons, 
director of laboratories of the Texas State 
Department of Health, has reported 3 deaths 
and 22 cases occurring among turkey-plant 
workers in Giddins, Tex., alone during that 
year. This situation emphasizes that public 
health authorities are not fully aware of the 
annual frequency of these diseases. 

The tremendous impact of more sanitary 
methods and control of diseases in poultry 
processing plants is well illustrated by W. Vic 
Pringle of the Rockingham Marketing Coop- 
erative, Inc., Broadway, Va. Speaking before 
the Outlook Workshop of the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries, Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1955, he said: 

“One firm I know saved $12,000 last year 
in compensation insurance, by controlling 
infections and skin rashes, thanks mainly to 
a better sanitation program throughout all 
parts of its plants. It is also a known fact 
that cleanup labor and supplies can be ma- 
terially reduced when plants are constantly 
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aintained in a sanitary manner versus the 
occasional thorough cleanup, with a hit-and- 
miss job most of the time. The preventive 
maintenance principle applies in any field.” 

As for the hazards to the consumer, while 
it is true that most of the disease organisms 
are killed by thorough cooking, to allow dis- 
eased birds to be sold is somewhat like con- 
doning the cooking of garbage for human 
consumption. Edible from a medical stand- 
point, but certainly not desirable. 

Let us look at an affidavit taken from an 
employee working on poultry processing 
without ante-mortem, post-mortem inspec- 


m 


jon: 
way job was to pull feathers and those 


who were on the job with me and I were the 
first ones to handle the chickens after they 
had passed through the scalding process and 
roughing machine. When the_ chickens 
reached me most of the feathers were off the 
podies and I could see the skin of the birds 
very clearly. It was quite often that thou- 
sands of chickens would pass on the line with 
sores on their bodies. Thousands of them 
would have large swellings as large as a 
chicken egg on their bodies. These swell- 
ings were filled with a yellowish puss and the 
odor was very strong.” 

Or as a worker in another plant has said: 

“I work on many different jobs on the line. 
During this time I saw lots of chickens with 
lumps on them and some were full of sores. 
Sometimes when the lumps were cut off or 
they would burst they smelled awful bad. 
All of these chickens went right through 
with the other chickens for shipment.” 

These affidavits, taken from workers em- 
ployed by national concerns who sell their 
products under reputable name brands, cer- 
tainly bear out the statement “somewhat like 
cooking garbage.” There is, however, a very 
real danger with present methods of cooking 
poultry—broiling and baking at low tempera- 
tures—that it might not be thoroughly 
cooked. This would make real hazards of 
many diseases, such as salmonellosis, tuber- 
culosis, streptococcosis, brucellosis, staphylo- 
coccosis, and others. Food infections caused 
by poultry constitute a major public health 
problem. This is illustrated by the findings 
of the United States Public Health Service 
showing that 1 out of 4 food poisoning cases 
studied were the result of poultry or poultry 
products. 

Dr. Joe W. Atkinson, D. V. M., consultant, 
Poultry Inspection and Sanitation, Milk, 
Food and Shellfish Sanitation Program, Divi- 
sion of Sanitary Engineering Services, Bu- 
reau of State Services, Public Health Service, 
stated at the 38th annual meeting, Central 
Atlantic States Association of Food and Drug 
Officials, May 5, 1954, Baltimore, Md.: 

“In 1948, a study of 8,832 cases of food- 
borne disease, as reported by the States, indi- 
cated that 2,492 (or 28.2 percent) were at- 
tributed to poultry or poultry dishes. Rela- 
tively many cases so reported each year since 
1948 have similarly been attributed to poul- 
try and poultry products. These figures in- 
dicate the relative importance of poultry 
among sources of food-borne disease. 

“Research indicates that poultry consti- 
tutes one of the important reservoirs of dis- 
ease organisms affecting man. Such diseases 
may be transmitted to man, either during the 
preparation of poultry for marketing, or 
through the consumption of poultry prod- 
ucts.” 

A 1954 United States Public Health Report 
summarizing ‘disease outbreaks” for the pre- 
vious year reveals the following: 

“In one-third of the (Salmonellosis) out- 
breaks, chicken or turkey was found to be the 
vehicle of infection. Considering the fre- 
quency with which these fowl are found with 
Salmonella infections, this cannot be con- 
Sidered an unusual finding.” 

PROTEST BY PUBLIC HEALTH AND CONSUMER 

GROUPS 

Many organizations, medical men, health 

Oilicers and persons in important positions 
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have expressed interest and alarm over the 
present situation in the poultry industry. 
A notable number of them have indicated 
their willingness to stand up and be counted 
as soon as a program, which would result 
in correction, is offered to protect the work- 
er and the consumer alike. 

At conference after conference of public 
health officers and veterinarians, the lack of 
compulsory inspection in the poultry indus- 
try has been a subject of serious discussion 
and suggestions have been made to correct 
this condition. 

On June 5, 1955, for example, the Central 
Atlantic States Association of Food and Drug 
Officials, meeting in Atlanta, Ga., resolved 
unanimously: 

“Whereas poultry that enters into inter- 
state commerce need not be processed in 
federally inspected processing plans; and 

“Whereas uniformity in the inspection of 
poultry for wholesomeness is most desirable 
and essential for the welfare of the con- 
sumer: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Central Atlantic States 
Association urges that the Federal Govern- 
ment take the necessary measures to re- 
quire that all poultry entering interstate 
commerce be inspected for wholesomeness by 
duly authorized representatives of a Fed- 
eral agency.” 

The fourth annual conference of Public 
Health Veterinarians of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, meeting in St. Louis 
on October 30, 1950, received from its Com- 
mittee on Poultry Inspection and Sanitation 
a report which includes the following: 

“The committee further felt that all poul- 
try entering into interstate commerce, if 
killed, should be federally inspected. They 
(sic) felt that if there is a need for the 
interstate inspections of ‘red meats,’ there 
should be a Federal law requiring the inter- 
state inspection of ‘poultry meats’ and they 
recommend that this conference go on record 
as recommending such congressional action 
as would be needed.” 

The 91st annual meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, meeting in 
Seatle, Wash., August 23 to 26, 1954, resolved 
that: 

“The American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation recommends that the Poultry Inspec- 
tion Service be transferred and combined 
with the Federal Meat Inspection Service 
where adequate veterinary supervision can 
be provided to conduct an acceptable inspec- 
tion program.” 

This transfer would automatically bring 
about compulsory antemortem, postmortem 
inspection for wholesomeness and inspection 
for sanitation of all poultry processing 
plants. 

Public health officials and veterinarians 
have viewed this situation with alarm.. The 
Hoover Commission's task force on Federal 
medical service reported in February 1955: 

“Both the United States Livestock Sanitary 
Association and the Conference of State and 
Territorial Health Officers have recommended 
that State and local governments strengthen 
their poultry inspection and sanitation pro- 
grams. But, as yet, only a few States have 
compulsory poultry inspection. Especially, 
in view of the recent growth of the poultry 
industry, we do not believe we can expect 
the States alone to provide the needed 
controls.” 

LEGISLATIVE SUGGESTIONS 

The legal propriety of an effective Federal 
inspection in the poultry processing industry 
is well established. In fact, under existing 
Federal enactments, jurisdiction over the in- 
dustry has long been asserted by the Food 
and Drug Administration of the United 
States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Poultry Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The products of the poultry processing in- 
dustry prepared for, or while in interstate 
commerce or at any time thereafter, are 
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subject to the provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, which is adminis- 
tered by the Food and Drug Administration. 
In this connection, section 304A of that act 
provides the authority under which the 
Food and Drug Administration is empowered 
to seize adulterated food products. Defini- 
tions of adulteration in section 402 are broad 
indeed and provide an ample frame of legis- 
lative authority for the promulgation of 
codes prescribing standards of wholesome- 
ness of poultry and poultry products. It 
should likewise be noted that the same Fed- 
eral statute provides the legislative concepts 
concerning investigations necessary to con- 
duct an effective inspection program. 

It is here suggested that the establish- 
ment of an effective program of inspection 
for wholesomeness in the poultry processing 
industry would not necessitate the establish- 
ment of a new Federal agency, nor would it 
establish any new era of federal jurisdiction. 

Those who have been actively concerned 
with the establishment of an adequate Fed- 
eral poultry inspection program have con- 
sidered the advisability of the compulsory 
application of the voluntary regulations 
promulgated by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration. It is of interest to note 
that Herman I. Miller, Acting Director of 
the Poultry Division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the USDA, in a letter 
dated August 9, 1954, stated as follows: 

“The responsibility for regulating the in- 
terstate shipment of adulterated, unwhole- 
some, and misbranded products is vested in 
the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare.” 

It is significant to note that the promul- 
gation and effectuation of an adequate Fed- 
eral inspection program in the industry does 
not require any extension of existing Federal 
jurisdiction, nor will it necessitate experi- 
mentation with unknown or untried opera- 
tional procedures. 





Command Management School 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it was re- 
cently my pleasure to appear as a guest 
lecturer at one of the newest additions 
to the Army school system, the Com- 
mand Management School at Fort Bel- 
voir. The importance of the Army’s 
schools in the success of our Armed 
Forces has been universally recognized. 
Iam confident that this new activity will 
prove its great value in terms of in- 
creased efficiency in the Army. 

As the appropriating agency of the 
Government, the Congress has a special 
responsibility for the effective utilization 
of the national resources. Our defense 
program must be so administered that 
the American people receive the maxi- 
mum value for every dollar spent and 
the maximum effectiveness from every 
man. It is most gratifying to realize 
that the Department of the Army, which 
of course shares this desire, has taken 
such worthy action to provide its senior 
commanders with a development pro- 
gram commensurate with their mane 
agerial responsibilities. 

The school was established in Novem- 
ber of 1954 to provide commanders and 
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key staff personnel in the ranks of colo- 
nel, brigadier and major general and 
civilians of comparable grades with an 
intensive 3-week course in the most ad- 
vanced concepts and practices of modern 
management. Although fully alined 
with the Army’s tradition of excellence 
in its school system, under the direction 
of Col. Frank Kowalski, Jr., comman- 
dant, the Command Management 
€chool is unique in its methodology and 
atmosphere. It employs the case meth- 
od and offers no fixed or formal solutions, 
Free discussion and creative thinking 
are the standard operational procedures 
here and the results in improved under- 
standing and technology are very en- 
couraging. Programs and policies are 
being examined on their merits and in 
the light of present and past experiences. 

The Department of the Army is to be 
congratulated for its vision in making 
the program available to its command- 
ers. The motto of the Command Man- 
agement School is a fitting one for those 
entrusted with the great responsibility 
of our military leaders, “From knowledge 
the power of decision.” 





George Washington and Masonry 
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HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a magnificient address on George Wash- 
ington and Masonry delivered by my 
friend of long-standing, Orville F. Rush, 
at the annual dinner meeting of the Na- 
tional League of Masonic Clubs on Tues- 
day evening, February 21, at Washing- 
ton, D: C. 

This timely, informative and provoca- 
tive speech should be made available to 
all our citizens, particularly those who 
belong to the Masonic fraternity and 
their families. Orville F. Rush, who is 
internationally known in Masonic cir- 
cles, has accomplished a splendid job of 
diligent research in this forthright pres- 
entation, given as the principal address 
before a large group of masons repre- 
senting organizations throughout the 
Nation, on the eve of participation in 
the George Washington Birthday cele- 
bration. I have been a master mason 
for 50 years and I have never witnessed 
@ more masterful rendition. 

Orville F. Rush is a renowned public 
speaker and is an eminent citizen of our 
country. When I came to Congress 21 
years ago, Orville Rush, though a very 
young man then, was performing splen- 
did service as Representative of our great 
State of Alabama. He is now an officer 
and director of several nationally known 
business concerns and is a past presi- 
dent of numerous organizations. He is 
a leader in civic, educational, religious, 
and fraternal affairs. The address fol- 
lows: 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AND MASONRY 
(By Orville F. Rush) 


Brother Toastmaster, Brother National 
President Hellriegel, distinguished guests, 
ladies and brethren, I appreciate very much 
that most gracious and complimentary in- 
troduction. It reminds me of a friend of 
mine who has frequent arguments with his 
good wife. One evening, in one of their 
numerous exchanges, she exclaimed some- 
what heatedly: “You are worthless, lazy, 
bad-tempered, shiftless, a thorough liar and 
@ no good bum.” Somewhat meekly, the 
husband replied: “Well, my dear, no man is 
perfect.” So, although we realize we are 
not perfect, it is always nice to hear a little 
flattery about ourselves. 

It is a delightful experience and a privilege 
to be the speaker of the evening at this an- 
nual important gathering of representatives 
of Masonic clubs throughout the Nation. 
The National League of Masonic Clubs, in 
supporting a nationwide organization of af- 
filiated Masonic clubs in the United States, 
its Territories and possessions under the re- 
spective grand lodges having jurisdiction, 
is performing magnificent service in the 
vineyards of Masonry. I applaud your ma- 
jestic endeavors. 

Tomorrow, marks the 224th anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington, the 
Father of our Country, our first general of 
the armies, our first President, and a dis- 
tinguished Master Mason. Grand Masters of 
Masons and the titular heads of the various 
Masonic related bodies in the United States 
will tomorrow make the annual pilgrimage 
to the George Washington National Masonic 
Memorial at Alexandria, Va., and to Mount 
Vernon, to pay homage to and honor this 
great man and Mason. It is particularly 
apropos that this League, which is dedicated 
to the preservation and protection of the 
ideals and principles upon which this coun- 
try and Masonry were founded, should meet 
on the eve of this important event. 

A powerful electronic carillon, valued at 
$25,000, was placed in operation last fall in 
the memorial at Alexandria, a gift in mem- 
ory of George Washington the Mason by an 
Oklahoma widow of a 33d degree Mason. 
The carillon will be formally dedicated to- 
morrow at the ceremonies being held in 
conjunction with the observance of Wash- 
ington’s birthday. A fitting tribute to one 
of history’s noblest men and Masons. Of 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson said: “His 
integrity was most pure, his justice the most 
inflexible I have ever known; no motives 
of interest or consanguinity of friendship or 
hatred being able to bias his decision. He 
was, indeed, in every sense of the word, a 
wise, a good, and a great man.” 

This wonderful man did so much for 
America during his 67 years of life; so much 
to insure the freedoms which we enjoy to- 
day. There are scores of passages in the 
Bible that would be appropriate in describ- 
ing the impeccable character of this stal- 
wart individual but the following from St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Galations apply par- 
ticulary, in my opinion, to this awe-inspir- 
ing man who devoted his life to serving his 
fellow coutrymen: 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfill the law of Christ. Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. He that 
soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
life everlasting.” 

I have always believed that our Heavenly 
Father, in His infinite wisdom, looking down 
on the earth from the battlements of Heaven, 
lays His hands upon certain individauls who 
are destined to fulfill specific jobs in life. 
Certainly, God’s hand charter the course for 
Christopher Columbus as he sailed across 
uncharted seas to discover America. Cer- 
tainly, His hand was upon the shoulders of 
Samuel and Suzanna Wesley as they laid the 
foundation of their son John’s character so 
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he could withstand the hardships of a py 

life during which he founded the Methodist 

Church. And certainly, the hand of Goq 

was guiding the life of young Washington as 

he fought and won battles of temptation 
danger, and frustration during his teen-age 
years. 

When Washington’s older brother, Lay. 
rence, died, Mount Vernon was left to young 
George, then aged 20. But this youth dig 
not accept it as a means of providing him 
a life of leisure for the rest of his natura) 
life. No, he accepted it in the true spirit 
of his deep convictions. To him, Mount 
Vernon was a way of life, a means of livelj. 
hood, and an opportunity to enjoy the great 
out-of-doors he loved so well. He rapidly 
became prominent in community affairs, He 
was an active member and later a vestryman 
of the Episcopal Church. He was a saga. 
cious manager of his plantation and con. 
tinued to purchase land until he had ac. 
quired 4,000 acres. He accepted dangerous 
military commands and commissions without 
hesitation, feeling it his patriotic duty to 
ao so and relying upon Almighty God to give 
him the strength and wisdom to perform 
successfully. Washington’s guardian ange] 
was with him on that terrible day near Fort 
Duquesne on July 9, 1755, when his com- 
manding officer, General Braddock, received 
a fatal wound after four horses had been 
shot from under him and yet Washington 
raced back and forth all day, had two horses 
shot from under him and four bullets 
pierced his clothes, but came out of the 
battle untouched. He was only 23 years 
of age at that time. At the age of 24, he 
had to protect a weak, thinly settled fron- 
tier nearly 400 miles in length, with only 
700 ill-disciplined, poorly fed, and not at 
all enthusiastic colonial troops. Also, he 
had to endure constant wilderness hard- 
ships. Many would have thrown up their 
hands and quit, but not Washington. His 
strong penchant toward duty and his grim 
determination to win against all odds, car- 
ried him through. 

The spirit of God must have been with 
Washington at Valley Forge that terrible 
Winter of 1777 when he waited with a hand- 
ful of half-starved men, virtually naked sol- 
diers who left bloody footprints in the snow, 
waiting for he knew not what—but hoping 
the tide would turn for the Americans in the 
Spring. Said President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower: “We remember the picture of the 
Father of our Country, on his knees at Valley 
Forge seeking divine guidance in the cold 
gloom of a bitter winter. Thus Washington 
gained strength to lead to independence a 
Nation dedicated to the belief that each of 
us is divinely endowed with indestructible 
rights.” 

Now, I ask you, how many young men of 
today, or even in our entire history, inherit- 
ing at age 20 a Mount Vernon, would stand 
the hardships, the vilification, the abuse, the 
trials and dangers that Washington with- 
stood, in preference to sitting before a big 
log fire in a comfortable room with a good 
book, servants waiting to serve him hand 
and foot? Ah, yes, there is no doubt that 
Washington was filled with the Spirit of God 
as he made decision after decision that was 
to affect your life and mine. Certainly, he 
“sowed to the Spirit” and he “‘bore one an- 
other’s burdens.” Ralph Waldo Emerson 
once said: ‘When a man lives with God, his 
voice shall be as sweet as the murmur of 
brook and the rustle of the corn.” 

George Washington’s eminent Masonic rec- 
ord and his devotion to the Craft are well 
known to every Master Mason in the United 
States. During his entire adult life, he sur- 
rounded himself with members of the Order. 
He was made a Master Mason at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., in August 1753. He was Worship- 
ful Master of the Alexandria-Washington 
Lodge in Alexandria. He was offered the po- 
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sition of Grand Master of Masons in Virginia 
put felt compelled to decline due to sound 
reasoning. In 1784, General Brother Mario 
Jean Paul Joseph Roche Yves Gilbert du 
Motier, Marquis de LaFayette visited General 
George Washington at Mount Vernon and 
presented him with a Masonic apron of white 
satin. It bore the national colors of red, 
white and blue, and was embroidered elabor- 
ately with Masonic emblems. It was made 
by Madame the Marquise de LaFayette. The 
apron was enclosed in a handsome rosewood 
pox. Washington wore the apron on Sep- 
tember 18, 1793, when he laid the corner- 
stone of the Capitol at the Federal City (now 
Washington, D. C.). It is presently in the 
museum of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 
The Washington Monument in this city was 
erected in honor of this stanch supporter of 
Freemasonry. The cornerstone was laid with 
Masonic rites on July 4, 1848. 

In addition to Washington, the Masonic 
craft in our country has had other saviors, 
and its share of martyrs, prophets, lawgivers, 
teachers, trail blazers and showmen, who, 
in their own spirit, have been of equal char- 
acter and stature with those in patriotism, 
the arts and sciences, politics and religion. 
There are more than 700 fraternal organiza- 
tions in the United States. The Masonic 
Order is not only the oldest of these, but also 
the largest and most distinguished. It has 
had a long and impressive history. It has 
always stood for the rights of the individual 
and the opportunity of the individual to 
mold his own life. Its ancient rituals and 
ceremonies dwell upon these truths: “Ma- 
sonry builds its temples in the hearts of 
men.” Masonry understands and takes very 
much into account the differences which pre- 
vail in the circumstances of life. 

The Masonic fraternity stood out like a 
beacon light among the organizations which 
took a major part in securing our liberty and 
freedom. Besides Washington; Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Benjamin Franklin, James Madison, 
Samuel Adams, John Hancock, Alexander 
Hamilton, Robert Morris, Gen. Joseph War- 
ren who fell at Bunker Hill, Dr. Benja- 
min Rush (one of my forebears), and 
many other men prominent in the affairs 
of the country at the time of the Revolution 
were members of a Masonic Lodge. Another 
colonial leader was John Rowe, provincial 
grand master. Our Masonic lodges certainly 
aided materially in achieving our independ- 
ence. 

Benjamin Franklin was a member of the 
first lodge in Philadelphia, was a provincial 
grand master, and published the first Ma- 
sonic book on the continent. He was sent as 
our Minister to France and, soon after arrival 
in Paris, he made the acquaintance of La- 
Fayette and other French noblemen who 
were members of the Masonic fraternity. 
Franklin expeditiously outlined to them 
America’s plight in her struggle for inde- 
pendence. Promptly, he procured from 
France a loan of $6 million (a large amount 
in those days), coupled with large secret 
shipments of arms and ammunition. Later, 
the French Fleet was sent to America to 
assist in the conflict. Washington once as- 
serted that we never could have won the 
fight except for the assistance rendered by 
the French Fleet. 

Fifty-six very brave men, and I am proud 
to say one of them was Benjamin Rush, 
signed the Declaration of Independence. Of 
those 56 signers, 31 are declared to have been 
Masons—three-fifths of the entire assembly. 
After we convinced Great Britain of the fu- 
tility of endeavoring to conquer us, our inde- 
pendence was recognized but we had no sta- 
ble government. The heroes of our fight for 
independence were obligated to formulate a 
sound and lasting,government of the 13 
colonies. Thirty-nine patriots signed the 
Constitution and 23 of them were declared 
to be Masons. In that group were Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, Franklin, and Madison. Of 
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those who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, only 6 placed their signatures after 
the Constitution but 4 of the 6 were Masons. 

Thomas Paine, a Masonic brother, first 
emitted the words, “The United States of 
America.” Paul Revere, who took that fa- 
mous ride to Concord and Lexington and 
warned the British were coming, was right 
worshipful grand master of Massachusetts. 
William Dawes, who also alarmed the colo- 
nists and was known as “the other Paul 
Revere,’’ was a Mason. James Otis and Pat- 
rick Henry were members of the order. Rob- 
ert Newman, who hung the lanterns in the 
Old South Church, was a member. John 
Paul Jones, a Mason, was the first American 
to receive a salute to our Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. James Hoban, prominent in the con- 
struction of the United States Capitol and 
the White House, was the initial worshipful 
master of Federal Lodge No. 1 of Washington, 
D.C. Henry Price, of Boston, has been called 
the first Masonic statesman in America. He 
was the founder of the initial regular and 
duly-constituted lodge and grand lodge. Sir 
William Johnson, in the generation immedi- 
ately preceding Washington, Franklin and 
others previously mentioned, was Ambassa- 
dor of the British Empire to the Six Nations. 
He was a pioneer of Freemasonry in the 
northern marches and was one of the found- 
ers of the Scottish Rite in the North. Ste- 
phen Morin brought with him authority to 
establish the Scottish Rite degrees when he 
came to the West Indies. Moses M. Hays, 
who became a grand master in Massachu- 
setts, was appointed by Morin inspector for 
North America and the Mother Supreme 
Council was constituted at Charleston in 
1801. The first book of constitutions of the 
grand lodge of Massachusetts was edited by 
Thaddeus M. Harris and contributors of 
other early Masonic classics include Simon 
Greenleaf, one of the founders of the Har- 
vard Law School; Salem Town, of Massachu- 
setts, who wrote “A System of Speculative 
Masonry’’; and Thomas S. Webb, known as 
the father of the American royal arch, who 
published “The Freemason’s Monitor” in 
1797. 

The Boston Tea Party is famed in Masonic 
history. It is said it was an adjourned ses- 
sion of a Masonic lodge. The Lodge of Saint 
Andrew, Boston, was founded in 1756 by the 
grand lodge of Scotland and has met regu- 
larly for 200 years without interruption. 
John Hancock, first signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was a past master of 
this lodge, also grand master of Massachu- 
setts. There are no recorded minutes of 
the lodge for December 16, 1773, but some- 
one drew a huge “T” on the empty page. 
Apparently, the Boston Tea Party had 
priority among the members. 

Virginia, the home of George Washington, 
has a great Masonic history. Many illus- 
trious sons of the Commonwealth have been 
previously mentioned. The first grand mas- 
ter of Masons in Virginia was Gov. John 
Blair. James Monroe was one of the greatest 
President in our brief history, famed for the 
Monroe Doctrine. While a student at Wil- 
liam and Mary College, he became a Mason. 
The sixth grand master of Virginia was John 

farshall, probably the most famous Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court in the history 
of the United States. Virtually all of Vir- 
ginia’s leaders through the years have been 
Masons. 

The membership of the Masonic order, 
both present and past, is filled with a pleths 
ora of eminent names. Fifteen Presidents 
of the United States have been Masons, from 
Washington through Truman. Eisenhower 
is not a Mason but he has a great respect 
for the fraternity and many of his close 
relations are Masons. Harry Truman was 
the only President to receive the 33d degree, 
although President Harding was elected to 
receive the same but died before the date set 
for the conferral. Harding incidentally, it 
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is reported, waited 20 years between his FE. A. 
and F. C. degrees. President Andrew Jack- 
son was the first President to become a Scot- 
tish Rite Mason. Seven Chief Justices and 
37 members of the United States Supreme 
Court have held membership in Masonic 
lodges. The late Chief Justice Fred Vinson 
was a Mason and he was succeeded by past 
grand master of Masons in California Earl 
Warren. Six of the Justices of our current 
Supreme Court are Masons. Our United 
States Senate has 96 Members, of whom 57 
are Masons. In the United States House of 
Representatives, 224 of the 435 Members 
belong to the craft. Of the 12 Cabinet 
members, 5 are Masons. At a recent event 
in the West, 13 governors of States were 
present. Ten of them are Masons of whom 
9 are wearers of the red fez. 

Every Mason has the undisputed right to 
his own personal, political, and religious 
beliefs. There is no politics in Masonry and 
there is no Masonic vote. Not any President 
has ever been elected on the Masonic vote. 
One Mason, William Jennings Bryan, was 
three times the nominee.of his party but 
was never elected. Several Masons have 
been twice the nominee and never elected, 
as evidenced recently in the case of Thomas 
E. Dewey, of New York. One Mason was 
three time defeated for his party’s nomi- 
nation. Displaying that there is no Masonic 
vote as such, in the presidential election 
campaign of 1948, the four leading candi- 
dates were all either 33d degree or 32d degree 
Masons. Two of the vice presidential run- 
ning mates were Masons. 

Most of the Kings of England for the past 
200 years were Masons. The husband of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Prince Philip, was made a Master Mason in 
Navy Lodge No. 2612, London, on December 
5, 1952. His Grace, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was present on this occasion. 
Queen Elizabeth’s father, King George VI, 
took particular interest in the Masonic hos- 
pitals of Great Britain. Recently, she 
visited one of the hospitals. She appointed 
the Lord of Scarborough as Lord.,Chamber- 
lain of the Royal Household. He is most 
worshipful grand master of Masons of Great 
Britain. Many kings and titular heads of 
other countries throughout the world, over 
the years, were and are members of the order 
such as King Oscar II, of Sweden, and Chiang 
Kai-shek. Prime Minister Hatoyama, of 
Japan, was made a Master Mason on March 
26, 1955. Present was the United Nations 
Far East commander, Gen. John E. Hull, 
who congratulated the Premier. A con- 
gratulatory message was read from 33d 
degree Mason Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the 
first United Nations Far East commander. 
Speeches made on that occasion were flashed 
throughout Japan by radio and television. 
The Nippon Times devoted a quarter of a 
page to the description of the event. Just 
15 years ago, it was forbidden by the Govern- 
ment for any Japanese national to become a 
member of a Masonic lodge. Masonry and 
time march on. 

I have dwelt considerably with a great 
number of our distinguished members, but 
the Masonic fraternity is composed of all 
types, rich and poor, educated and unedu- 
cated, industrialists and workers, men from 
every walk of life. They are all equal inside 
the lodge room. When President Theodore 
Roosevelt became a Master Mason at Oyster 
Bay, N. Y., the master of the lodge was Roose- 
velt’s gardener and “Teddy” was called 
“Brother Roosevelt,” just like the others in 
the lodge. 

Charles Lindbergh became a Mason just 
prior to making his historic flight to Paris in 
the Spirit of St. Louis. The Reverend Peter 
Marshall, late famed Presbyterian minister 
and chaplain of the United States Senate, 
the inspiration for the best-seller book, A 
Man Called Peter, was a life member of Old 
Monkland St. James lodge, No. 177, of Coat- 
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bridge, Scotland, and an honorary member of 
Temple-Noyes lodge, No. 32, of Washington, 
D.C. Henry Ford was an ardent Mason and 
his grandsons, William Clay Ford and Benson 
Ford, were recently raised to the sublime de- 
gree of Master Mason. Andrew Mellon was 
a member of the lodge. Matthew Ridgway, 
who succeeded General Eisenhower as com- 
mander of the armed forces of NATO in 
France, and Gen. Mark Clark, now head of 
The Citadel, are devout Masons. Gen. 
George C. Marshall is a Mason and his father 
was master of his lodge in Uniontown, Pa. 
Gen. Jonathan Wainwright, of Corregidor 
fame, was buried with Masonic honors. Ad- 
miral King is a brother. John Philip Sousa 
was an active Mason, as were Tolstoi, Victor 
Hugo, Davy Crockett, and Buffalo Bill Cody. 
New York’s former mayor, Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia, belonged to a lodge. Director J. 
Edgar Hoover, of the FBI, is a 33d degree 
Mason. Other public figures recently elected 
to the honorary rank of 33d degree include 
Gen. Curtis LeMay, of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand; Associate Justice Tom Clark, of the 
United States Supreme Court; Hollywood 
Producer-Actor Harold Lloyd; Governors 
Stanley, Virginia; Shivers, Texas, and Simp- 
son, Wyoming; Senators Daniel, of Texas, and 
Hruska and Curtis, of Nebraska; and Repre- 
sentative A. S. Herlong, Jr., of Florida. 

Among the captivating names in the en- 
tertainment world who are Masons include 
Charles Correll and Freeman Gosden, better 
known as Amos and Andy; Gus Wayne, the 
midget known as Johnny who calls out a cer- 
tain brand cigarette over radio and televi- 
sion; Bud Abbott, of Abbott and Costello; 
Gene Autry, Roy Rogers, Richard Arlen, 
Monte Blue, Joe E. Brown, Clark Gable, Red 
Skelton, Arthur Godfrey, Conrad Nagle, Jean 
Hersholt, Dick Powell, Victor McLaughlin, 
“Parkykarkus,” and Directors and Producers 
Cecil B. DeMille, Mervin LeRoy, Jack Warner, 
David Butler, Darryl] Zanuck, and Harry Rapf. 
The late Tom Mix, Al Jolson, Doug Fairbanks, 
Sr., Warner Baxter, and Scotch comedian 
Harry Lauder were lodge members. The 
great Will Rogers was an active Mason. All 
seven of the Ringling brothers and the im- 
mortai Houdini were wearer of the square 
and compass. 

The sports field is renlete with famous 
athletes who are Masons but time only allows 
the listing of a few. As an example in foot- 
ball, the only player to be voted all-time 
all-America in both college and professional 
football, Don Hutson, the stellar end from 
the University of Alabama and the Green 
Bay Packers, is a Mason and Shriner. Most 
of the famous names in professional base- 
ball are attached to the Masonic fraternity. 
As examples, in the Baseball Hall of Fame 
are Walter Johnson, Grover Cleveland Alex- 
ander, Ty Cobb, Home Run Baker; Cy Young, 
Honus Wagner, Paul Waner, Eddie Collins, 
Mickey Cochrane, Charlie Ebbets, Jimmie 
Foxx, Clark Griffith, Frankie Frisch, Mel Ott, 
Rogers Hornsby, Carl Hubbell, Christy Math- 
ewson, Herb Pennock, Eddie Plank, Ray 
Schalk, George Sisler, Dazzy Vance, Bill Terry, 
Poe Traynor, and Tris Speaker. The cele- 
brated heavyweight boxing champions, Jack 
Dempsey and Gene Tunney, are listed as 
brothers in the craft. The basketball coach 
with the greatest record of them all, Adolph 
Rupp, has many Masonie honors, including 
past potentate of Oleika Temple, Lexington, 
Ky. Red Dutton, the great hockey perform- 
er, is a past potentate of one of our Canadian 
Shrine temples. And on and on, ad in- 
fiinitum. 

There are numerous other illustrious fig- 
ures in Masonry who could be mentioned, 
such as Charles E. Wilson, Paul Hoffman, 
John L. Lewis, John Sparkman, Strom Thur- 
mond, Estes Kefauver, et cetera. Then we 
have our Masonic statesmen, who have a 
thorough understanding and knowledge of 
Freemasory as a whole. Some of their names 
are famous——some you have never heard, but 
all sincere in their devotion to the order. 
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Masonry has proven to be a tremendous 
force in this Nation. It was responsible, in 
a great measure, for removing the hatreds 
of the War Between the States.” It is well 
known that many courtesies were extended 
across the bloody lines of the battling broth- 
ers. Thomas Stigenwall, Union Army scout 
is Missouri, was on scout duty in enemy ter- 
ritory when he was taken captive by Quan- 
trell. He was sentenced to death for spy 
activities and the story goes that while the 
noose was being drawn about his neck, he 
gave out the cry of distress known to all 
Masons. He was then sent to the Masons 
in the Quantrell camp for conference. They 
agreed to release him when he promised that 
he would return to his own lines and would 
not engage in further spy maneuvers. An- 
drew Johnson, who became President of the 
United States after Lincoln’s assassination, 
and Isham G. Harris were bitter political 
enemies in Tennessee. They despised each 
other’s attitude toward the Confederacy. 
Harris heard of a plot to assassinate John- 
son. Both were Masons. Harris warned 
Johnson in time to save his:life. There are 
many similar examples of a Mason going to 
the aid of his brother. 

Masonry has had a weighty influence on 
the lives of scores of men. I believe it in- 
fluenced George Washington in many of his 
deliberations and decisions. Wrote Carlyle: 
“The healthy soul discerns what is good, 
and adheres to it; discerns what is bad, and 
spontaneously casts it off.” The influence 
of Masonry was evident in the prayer which 
closed a letter General Washington wrote on 
June 8, 1783, at his headquarters in New- 
burgh, N. Y., to the governors of the 13 
States, informing them he was resigning as 
commander in chief and turning the office 
back to Congress before retiring to agricul- 
tural pursuits at Mount Vernon. I feel that 
this prayer is an appropriate conclusion to 
this address: 

“I now make it my earnest prayer that 
God would have you, and the State over 
which you preside, in his holy protection; 
that he would incline the hearts of the citi- 
zens to cultivate a spirit of subordination 
and obedience to government, to entertain 
a brotherly affection and love for one an- 
other, for their fellow citizens of the United 
States at large and particularly for their 
brethren who have served in the field and 
finally, that he would most graciously be 
pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to 
love mercy, and to demean ourselves with 
that charity, humility and pacific temper of 
mind which were the characteristics of the 
divine offer of our blessed religion and with- 
out an humble imitation of whose example 
in these things, we can never hope to be @ 
happy Nation.” 

This prayer is lasting proof of Washing- 
ton’s Christian heart and his deep and 
abiding convictions concerning Almighty 
God. 

“He that soweth to the Spirit shall of the 
spirit reap life everlasting.” 

Thank you very much for your kind at- 
tention and forbearance. 


The Late Earl Lewis 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of our former colleague, Earl 
Lewis, the country really has lost a great 
American. Earl Lewis will be remem- 
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bered in history as a champion of the 
freedom that he cherished and as a com. 
petent, courageous, and forceful legisjg. 
tor. His life is an example of devotion 
to his country. The State of Ohio has 
suffered the loss of a beloved son and the 
country has been deprived of a great 
citizen. 

We extend to his loving wife and fam. 
ily our sympathy in their bereavement, 


Attacks on Nixon Will Fail Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, compar- 
ing Vice President Nrxon’s handling of 
the Office of the Vice Presidency with 
that of any of his predecessors cannot 
be done. Never has a,holder of the office 
accomplished an infinitesimal fraction 
of the service in both domestic and for- 
eign affairs that Nixon has. For the 
first time in our history the Vice Presi- 
dency has been utilized in 4 real and 
effective way to forward the progress of 
America. Perhaps it is because for the 
first time in our history two conditions 
have coincided which make it possible: 
First, the Vice President is a man of 
skill, resource, ability, and courage; sec- 
ond, the President is a man possessing 
exceptional administrative ability and 
singularly lacking in petty jealousy 
toward others. 

An interesting analysis of the current 
crop of politically inspired attacks on 
the Vice President has been made by 
editorial columnist Larry Collins of the 
Long Beach Independent. Mr. Collins’ 
abilities in the field of commentary have 
been sufficient to earn him an honorary 


“master of humanities degree bestowed 


by the California Board of Education, so 
his words are not to be regarded without 
weight: 

Wat Asout NIxon? 

Within a few minutes of the President's 
anouncement the attacks started on Vice 
President Nixon. That was expected and 
we may expect them to continue right up to 
the minute the November ballot boxes close. 

The Democrats know they cannot success- 
fully attack President Eisenhower. It is 
therefore their plan to tear down NIxon 
while at the same time trying to put over the 
idea that the President cannot live out his 
term of office. It is a natural plan for them 
to follow—but it is doubtful that they can 
hurt Nixon more than they did in 1952 or 
than they have consistently tried to do since 
he took his present office. 

First crack at Nixon, after the President's 
announcement, was “Why didn’t Ike come 
out for Nixon?” The answer should be 
obvious. The President would have been 
acting with poor taste if he took such & 
solemn occasion to tell the people he was 
willing to run again, but that he must insist 
on who was to be his running mate. The 
President was speaking of his own condition 
and his ability to cohtinue on the job. 
Bringing Nrxon into his speech would have 
been resented by millions who were thrilled 
over the way the President presented his 
case. 
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However, it should not be overlooked that 


in his press conference where he indicated 
nis decision, the President had this to say, 
when asked about Nixon: “He has my un- 
pounded admiration and respect. He has 
peen a loyal and dedicated associate and a 
successful one. I am very fond of him but 
Iam going to say no more about it.” That 
certainly should be clear enough to any who 
question Mr. Eisenhower’s thoughts con- 
cerning NIXON. : 
The next question naturally is: How will 
Nixon get along when the convention opens 
in August? Will he be nominated. for the 
second place on the Republican ticket? The 
answer to that was shown in a poll taken of 
the chairmen of State Republican Party or- 
ganizations. The results showed that the 
State leaders in 36 States favored NIxon. 
These States will have 1019 convention 
yotes—357 more than needed for nomination. 


Another question naturally is: Will Nixon 
make or lose votes for the ticket? A lot of 
people in this State, including some of his 
greatest admirers, have thought Nixon far 
the most popular of the State leaders of the 
party. It is certain he has increased his 
prestige since taking office. He was then, and 
before, the target of left wingers becuuse he 
was blamed for bringing out the Alger Hiss 
case. He is hated by the Truman crowd be- 
cause he spoke out clearly about the deep 
freeze, mink coat and other chiselers around 
and supported by Mr. Truman. But the re- 
sentment against Nrxon for this was as great 
4 years ago as it could be now. 

The big issue which will be presented by 
opponents of an Eisenhower-Nixon ticket 
will be that Eisenhower is a sick man and 
Nixon not capable to take his place in an 
emergency. All public opinion polls show 
the people have already discounted the talk 
about the President’s health. Those polls 
show that he would be re-elected today with 
an even greater margin than he had in 1952. 
It is reasonable to expect that the people 
who have so expressed themselves have done 
so expecting Nixon to be his running mate. 
To these people Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
Nixon have conducted themselves the way 
the people like to have their highest officers 
conduct themselves. 





Are We Hurting or Not? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Rice Lake 
Chronotype, Rice Lake, Wis., under date 
of January 18, 1956. The edtorial is as 
follows: 

ARE WE HURTING OR Not? 

Some extremely interesting, perhaps even 
surprising, information the general economic 
condition of Barron County at the close of 
1955 is contained in two stories on ~the 
front page of this week’s Chronotype. 

The stories deal with the year-end financial 
Statements of the 11 banks in Barron 
Couny and with the business volume, as 
measured by bank debits, during 1955 for 
Rice Lake, Barron and Cumberland. 

What is interesting—and surprising—is the 
clear-cut indication that the general econ- 
omy of Barron County as 1956 gets underway 
is, in short, quite rosy. This is in contrast to 
the view, quite widespread, that our economy 
in the county is pretty shaky because of de- 
Pressed farm prices. 
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Yet deposits in the 11 banks of the county 
at the close of 1955 were up more than $710,- 
000 from the close of 1954, reaching more 
than $25 million—an alltime high. 

Simultaneously, the volume of bank debits 
(the turnover of funds in banks) for Rice 
Lake, Barron and Cumberland for the year 
just ended climbed to $131,722,000—up more 
than $8 million above 1954. That, too, is an 
alltime record. 

With so many dairy farmers in our midst 
who bank in one or another of the 11 county 
institutions and who do the preponderance of 
their shopping in either Rice Lake, Cumber- 
land or Barron, it must certainly be agreed 
that the new records set in 1955 were 
achieved only through farmer participation. 

The revelation of these economic facts 
indicate that perhaps all is not quite so dark 
on the farm level in Barron County as one 
might have concluded from the talk that’s 
been going around of late. 

And since 1956 is an election year, the local 
politicians might have to revise some of their 
preelection views and strategy. This analysis 
might be wrong—but the figures are there to 
support it. 








Foreign Aid Bolsters Cartel Economy in 
Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a letter from Mr. 
Harold H. Moss, chairman, Conference 
of American Small Business Organiza- 
tions. Mr. Moss has had an opportunity 
to judge the effects of our foreign-aid 
handouts in Europe on a recent trip 
there. His letter points out that by and 
large the people who are receiving aid 
have no knowledge of it. Only those 
who are in Government or identified with 
some cartel organization seem to realize 
that the American taxpayers are sup- 
porting their economies. The letter 
follows: 

CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 
SMALL BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS, 
Chicago, Ill., February 29, 1956. 
Hon. LAWRENCE SMITH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SMITH: We want to compliment 
you on your lucid explanation of the cost to 
communities of foreign spending. It brings 
it down to where we smaller folks live and 
in language people can best understand. 

I spent time in Europe as the guest, by 
invitation, of "medium and small business 
people of several European nations. This 
unique circumstance enabled me to observe 
as few Americans have been so privileged. 

I met not only individual businessmen but 
also leaders of enterprise and arts and crafts 
associations of medium and smaller busi- 
ness. I found they do not receive the bene- 
fits, according to what they have told me, 
which we are led to believe are serving them 
by our lavish handouts. ° 

The money is being used to buy govern- 
ment friendship and bolster the cartel econ- 
omy. One president of a medium size busi- 
ness in West Germany told me that in re- 
habilitating his bombed-out plant, he could 
only borrow on a 90-day basis and at 9 per- 
cent interest. 

If you and our conservative Members of 
Congress fully understand the attitude of 
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the medium and small entrepreneurs and the 
rank and file of the people over there, and 
how little they know about what we have 
been pouring into their government coffers, 
which has little direct benefit to them, I be- 
lieve there would be a very critical reevalua- 
tion of our entire foreign-aid program. 

The medium and small businessmen I 
met feel véfy keenly that government (so- 
cialistic) controls and monopolies are the 
greatest cause of their plight. They want 
free enterprise much more than they want 
or need our dollars. 

Why should we smaller people of America 
be taxed $30 per capita to buy 21 French 
Governments since 1945 and with it all, 
have no more security than when we began, 
and what’s more, very doubtful friendship? 

It keeps Mr. Dulles hedgehopping all over 
the globe to patch up these top level friend- 
ships. But with ail of it we ask, what has 
he bought of lasting benefit to the people of 
this Nation? 

Further, what has been truly accomplished 
in releasing the individual initiative of the 
people abroad so that they may develop a 
sound domestic economy through free en- 
terprise? 

I might add that the independent busi- 
nessmen and people I met in Europe, only 
talked to me freely after they had been fully 
assured that I, nor the organization I repre- 
sent, was not in any way subsidized by our 
Federal Government. 

Read into this whatever you may, but the 
hard truth as I see it, is that our dollars, 
doled out by our Government, have not 
bought the confidence of the rank and file of 
the citizens of European nations. 

When we realize that it is those people 
who go to the polls (when opportunity is 
given them) and overthrow governments or 
give rise by their public opinion to the un- 
certainties which militate against the ulti- 
mate results of our lavish spending, we will 
begin to take stock of the program of foreign 
aid. 

Is it that we do not know how to do some- 
thing really tangible to aid them to help 
themselves, or is it rather that we are com- 
peting with Russia who keeps us on edge 
with its offers of economic aid? 

It looks to us like the old sales badger 
game I’ve seen over here so often. One firm 
sets out to drain its competitor of capital 
and thus break him? How? He quotes the 
other fellow’s customers a low price for high 
volume unit delivery, then sits tight until 
the competitor, not wishing to lose his 
customers, quotes a better price or makes 
extra concessions. The first man smiles to 
himself and says, let the other fellow take the 
business. It will break him which is what I 
want. Maybe this is a homely illustration, 
but this is foreign spending as we grassroots 
folks see it. Is Russia smarter than we are 
in this respect? 

Again, may we commend you for your cour- 
age in pointing to the grim reality of the 
burden placed upon our local communities 
and people who need this money for schools, 
etc. 

Sincerely yours, 
HarowpD H. Moss, 
Chairman. 





Billy Graham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all interested in the outstanding con- 
tributions made by Billy Graham to the 
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cause of world peace and human 
brotherhood. Mr. Graham will be in the 
caucus room of the Senate on Monday, 
March 19, from 4 to 5 p. m., and will be 
delighted to see Members of Congress 
and members of their family and staff. 





Stevens Reports on Jap Threat to United 
States Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Robert T. Stevens is one of the 
greatest textile manufacturers in the 
world. He was Secretary of the Army 
under President Eisenhower for almost 
3 years. As Secretary of the Army he 
traveled widely and was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the world situation and our 
allies in the cause of freedom. The fol- 
lowing article appeared in the Anderson, 
S. C., Daily Mail. I am sure the House 
will find Mr. Stevens’ observations on the 
threat of Japanese textiles very inter- 
esting: 

STEVENS REPORTS ON JAP THREAT TO UNITED 
STATES TEXTILES 


New YorK.—Robert T. Stevens, president 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., told stockholders at 
their annual meeting here that he had vis- 
ited all of the company’s 41 plants and 20 
mills of other companies, since his return 
to business after almost 3 years as Secretary 
of the Army in Washington. Japanese com- 
petition is greater than realized, he said. 

Joseph H. Sutherland, vice-chairman of 
the board and director of sales, said the 
company expects tough competition this 
year. He said the advertising campaign is 
stressing packaged goods of Utica-Mohawk 
sheets and pillow cases. These products are 
made at Clemson and Seneca. 

Last year the company ran production 
45 percent on synthetics, 32 percent on cot- 
ton, and 23 percent on wool. Production 
ofrayon however was reduced somewhat in 
recent weeks. 

The meeting was attended by 150 stock- 
holders. Many questions were asked, a good 
many of them directed to Mr. Stevens on 
the effects of Japanese imports. 

The Japanese have a labor cost advantage 
of 10 to 1 over American mills he said, and 
they purchase cotton 8 to 10 cents a pound 
cheaper in world markets. 

“We believe that the industry is entitled 
to a reasonable return on its invested cap- 
ital, so that fair dividends may be paid, 
plants may be kept constantly up to date 
and employees may be kept steadily at 
work,” said Mr. Stevens. “The Japanese 
threat has the capability of disrupting all 
three of these outstanding objectives. I 
commend this problem to your considera- 
tion, both as Americans and as investors in 
one of America’s leadilg textile companies,” 
he added. 

“We expect to increase the total volume 
of our business by a modest and solid per- 
centage during the current year,” said Mr. 
Stevens, “and to do the same in the years 
immediately following. The increased sales 
require that we take a good look at the 
capital requirements of the business. Our 
balance sheet, as reflected in the annual 


report, showed a most satisfactory and liquid 
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condition,” he said, 
5-year growth project. 

The improvements in the organization 
and acquisitions were cited by J. P. Stevens, 
Jr., as an encouraging prospect for raising 
the dividend rate from 37!2 cents quarterly 
to 50 cents quarterly. ; 


in referring to the 





Blast These Secrets Open 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable controversy which, to 
my mind, will never be ended or abated 
until the full text and a complete dis- 
closure of the conferences held at Teher- 
an, Yalta, and Potsdam are published 
and made available to the American 
people. 

In the 83d Congress I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 22 calling 
for the publication of the text of these 
agreements, private or otherwise; again 
in the 84th Congress, I introduced this 
resolution, House Concurrent Resolution 
44. I believe the time has come to take 
action on this resolution and thus put 
to rest the qualms, fears and anxieties 
so often expressed as to the commit- 
ments made at these various conferences. 

Only yesterday, the New York Daily 
News in an editorial reopens this entire 
field. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the aforementioned editorial: 

BuLast THESE SECRETS OPEN 


In May 1953 the State Department was 
asked by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee to arrange for early publication of the 
records of various World War II top-level 
Conferences. 

Among these were the meetings at Cairo, 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

State said could do, and would do. It 
promised publication of the four records 
above listed by June 30, 1955, and of other 
and less important ones before June 1956. 

The Department assigned.a number of its 
historians to the job of assembling the papers 
for publication on schedule. Then things 
not foreseen by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee began to happen. 

These things consisted of efforts by hold- 
overs from Truman-Acheson times to keep 
the records of the big Allied war conferences 
from ever getting into print. If the boys 
couldn't keep the stuff secret, they hoped at 
least to mutilate it to the extent of omitting 
passages which might show President F. D. 
Roosevelt and his wartime cronies as having 
been neither all-wise nor all pro-American. 
Plenty of such passages are said to be dis- 
coverable. 

Two of the historians held out for com- 
plete publication of the records, and on the 
schedule originally set up by the State De- 
partment. These men were Bryton Barron 
and Donald M. Dozer. 

Both were longtime State Department em- 
ployees with good records. Yet both were 
finagled out of their jobs without a hearing. 

LET'S HAVE AN INVESTIGATION 

Only the Yalta papers have as yet been 
published—with some 50,000 words omitted. 

Among these was Roosevelt’s crack to 
Stalin about how the only concession he 
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could see himself making to King Ipn Saud 
of Saudi Arabia was that he might offer “to 
give him [Ibn Saud] the 6 million Jews in 
the United States.” This passage is allegeg 
to have been censored out on orders from 
Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, on the ground that 
“it is not pertinent history.” 

The story is told in detail in the March 14 
issue of the National Review, by Bryton Bay. 
ron, one of the two State Department em. 
ployees who wanted to publish full and hop. 
est records of the big wartime conferences and 
lost their Federal jobs on that account. 

If you want a look at a United States State 
Department operating under a Republican 
Administration but still run largely by sec. 
ond-string bureaucrats surviving from Roose. 
velt and Truman times, you're respectfully 
advised to get hold of this article. It wi 
help you to understand the frequent charge 
that Secretary of State John Foster Dulles is 
in many respects a prisoner of the old New. 
Fair Deal crowd which the voters thought 
they had voted out of power in November 
1952. 

How to end this suppression and mutila- 
tion of important recent United States and 
world history? Mr. Barron says the only 
answer he can see is an early and honest 
congressional investigation of the State De. 
partment. 

Such an investigation can’t start too soon 
to suit us. 





Commodore Vanderbilt Had a Word 
for It : 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include therein an editorial of the Peters- 
burg (Va.) Progress-Index. This is one 
of the outstanding newspapers of Vir- 
ginia and exerts a role of leadership 
throughout its area of distribution. I 
commend the editorial to the member- 
ship of the Congress: 

COMMODORE VANDERBILT HAD A Worn FOR IT 


An airline that recently applied to Civil 
Aeronautics Board for permission to fly coach 
service to Europe has been turned down with 
what the line says will mean a delay “for 
years—if not forever.” 

CAB said the two-flight-a-day plan of 
North American Airlines—one of so-called 
non-sKed carriers—raised questions of im. 
portance and complexity needing a full hear- 
ing and approval of the President. 

The airline charged the “monopoly minded 
air carriers want to keep overseas air travel 
in the champagne and caviar luxury class,” 
and said CAB rejection of immediate permis- 
sion to start cheap trans-Atlantic service was 
a “bow” to these lines. 

This is a fairly common language in the 
business. Today’s increasing danger of air- 
port collision is matched, figuratively at least, 
with flying invective. - 

Whether any settlement of differences be- 
tween airlines can satisfy all parties is doubt- 
ful. There is not enough traffic on some 
routes for everybody to fly them and Govern- 
ment regulation of competition appears 
necessary, though some say not. 

Government regulation is a fact, however, 
and is going to continue. This regulation 
should benefit the consumer—synonymous 
with taxpayer here—but doesn’t always do so. 
Judging from CAB instructions that North 
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American apply for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, there is justifica- 
tion for considering the regulatory board 
more partial to its brood of charges than to 
general public interest. 

Not only about transatlantic coach flights, 
put in practically every decision CAB makes 
public there are more passages debating the 
merits of line A’s request and line B’s case 
against it than there is discussion of what 
effect the request will have on service to the 
public. Since the Government is helping 
support lines that fly the poorer routes, this 
js in part understandable, but obscures the 
real issue. 

The public does not exist for the airline, 
the airline exists for the public. This seems 
to be overlooked more often by CAB when 
considering coach-fare flights than when 
making most other decisions. 





Increased Citizen Participation in Cam- 
paign Financing Best Safeguard for 
Clean and Honest Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a letter which appeared 
inthe New York Times recently. Charles 
M. Hardin, Walter Johnson, and Jerome 
G. Kerwin, three distinguished students 
of American politics, have devoted con- 
siderable time and scholarship to the 
subject of financing the political cam- 
paigns of candidates for public office. 

These three professors recognize the 
evil consequences which may result from 
large campaign contributions, and come 
to grips with the essence of the problem 
in seeking to expand the number of con- 
tributions. They propose that each tax- 
payer be permitted to deduct from his 
payable income tax $5 for contribution 
to the party of his choice. 

Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that some 
such proposal would go a long way to- 
ward lessening the danger inherent in 
the present haphazard method of financ- 
ing our political parties. Increased citi- 
zen participation in campaign financing 
would result in additional citizen interest 
in the campaign and be the greatest safe- 
guard for clean and honest campaigns 
this country could have. I strongly rec- 
ommend this article for your considera- 
tion: 

To Support PoLrTIcaAL PARTIES—PROpPosAL To 
RaIsE CAMPAIGN FuNDS THROUGH TAx 
Stamps Is OFFERED 

To the Eptror oF THE NEW York TIMES: 

This is a proposal that Congress enact an 
amendment to the income tax law to permit 
individual taxpayers to subtract up to $5 
each from their income tax payments to the 
Treasury because of like contributions to the 
political parties of their choice. Note that 
this proposes to permit subtraction from 
taxes payable and not merely to permit the 
deduction of contributions to _ political 
Parties from taxable income. 
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Free elections are essential to our form of 
government. In countries like the United 
States the only apparent -way to make elec- 
tions work is through political parties. But 
elections are expensive. How much national 
elections cost in this country no one knows. 
After November of 1952 the New York Times 
estimated a “rock bottom figure” of $32 mil- 
lion for the contest between Eisenhower and 
Stevenson. (Apparently this sum did not 
include expenditures in races for Congress or 
for the many State and local offices that 
were filled simultaneously.) 

DIFFICULTY ENCOUNTERED 


Congressman CLARENCE J. Brown, Republi- 
can of Ohio, declared of the same Eisen- 
hower-Stevenson race: “I would hate to have 
to pay all the expenditures out of my own 
pocket over $80 million that were made in 
the last campaign.” All practicing poli- 
ticians know how hard it is to scratch up the 
necessary campaign funds. 

This kind of deduction would be novel. 
Heretofore contributions to political parties 
have not even been deductible from net in- 
comes for taxation purposes. Some may ob- 
ject that it is absurd to deduct the payment 
from the tax bill itself. The answer is that 
political parties are essential parts of gov- 
ernment; their finance is just as important 
as is the finance of the executive, the legisla- 
ture, or the judiciary. 

One way to administer the deduction 
would be to have the Government print 
stamps (to simplify presentation, let us as- 
sume that they sell for $5 each). These 
stamps would be sold at their cost of produc- 
tion to bona fide political parties which 
would resell them at $5 each to persons who 
agreed to make contributions to the parties. 
Only 1 stamp would be sold to an individual 
(or 2 to husband and wife making out joint 
returns). Purchasers would affix stamps to 
their income tax returns and deduct $5 from 
their total tax bills. 

POSSIBLE SUMS 


How much the parties might reaiize from 
this proposal depends on several factors, 
some imponderable. In 1949, for example, 
about 51 million tax returns were made but 
some 15,500,000 of these paid no tax. At the 
time there were about 150 million persons 
in the United States. It seems reasonable 
to assume that in 1956 perhaps 25 million 
taxpayers would pay enough taxes to be 
possible of recruitment by the political par- 
ties. If Democrats and Republicans each 
managed to sell $5 stamps to 4 million tax- 
payers annually, the gross take would be 
$20 million. In a 4-year period the gross 
might run from $80 million to, say, $100 
million. 

This sum would by no means defray the 
probable total costs incurred by the several 
party committees during current 4-year 
periods, but the sum could be considerably 
increased by vigorous stamp sales to individ- 
uals. In any event, this proposal, if enacted, 
should enable both parties to put themselves 
in position of considerable independence re- 
specting campaign contributions with 
strings attached. 

The proposal would prompt the parties to 
develop active organizations in order to col- 
lect contributions in lieu of taxes; the 
writers believe that this is preferable to the 
alternative, proposed by some, that Congress 
make outright appropriations to the parties. 

Finally, the proposal wouid enlist large 
numbers of individuals in a direct and tangi- 
ble way in support of the parties of their 
choice. 

CHARLES M. HARDIN, 
WALTER JOHNSON, 
JEROME G. KERVIN. 


CuicaGo, February 20, 1956. 
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Victims of Reds Are Sent to U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and for 
the information of my colleagues, I in- 
clude an article from the Tablet of 
March 3, 1956, dealing with the policy 
of forced repatriation. This once again 
pinpoints the necessity for adoption of 
House Resolution 137. 

The article follows: 

VICTIMS OF REDS ARE SENT TO U. S. S. R— 

URGES INVESTIGATION OF UNITED STATES 

POLIcy OF REPATRIATION 


(By Julius Epstein) 


Forced repatriation of prisoners of war, of 
civilian refugees and of displaced persons, a 
crime against humanity, a gross violation of 
the Geneva Convention and a reversal of the 
Christian-Occidental tradition of right of 
asylum, has been going on without inter- 
ruption since the end of World War II. 

We Americans, the British and the French 
have forcibly repatriated millions of anti- 
Communists to Stalin’s executioners. 

We even repatriated Soviet nationals who 
had fought in our ranks against the Nazis in 
Italy and elsewhere. 

Pro-Communists, if not members of the 
Communist Party, sold General Marshall and 
President Truman the bright idea that we 
are bound by agreement to repatriate by 
force the anti-Communist Soviet nationals 
in our custody. 

CITES MANY INSTANCES 


The French repatriated by force anti-Com- 
munist prisoners of war in Vietnam. The 
Austrian Government just recently released 
forcibly returned many Yagoslav refugees. 

The Portuguese are right now preparing to 
return anti-Communist refugees from Red 
China who came via Hong Kong to Macao. 

As a result of the solution of the Trieste 
question, the Italian Government is forcibly 
repatriating Yugoslav refugees who lived as 
long as 10 years peacefully in Italy. The 
Yugoslav Tito government is at the same 
time forcibly repatriating refugees to Ru- 
mania, a 100 percent Moscow satellite. 

An endless list of tragedies, going on and 
on with no end in sight. And this in the 
year of the Lord 1956, years after we fought 
our battle against forced repatriation of the 
Korean prisoners of war in the United Na- 
tions! 

We even preferred to prolong the Korean 
war for 14 months to an earlier end, which 
would have resulted in forced repatriation 
of the anti-Communist North Korean and 
Chinese prisoners. 

We have now some reason to hope that 
Congress will soon start an investigation of 
the whole forced repatriation program as 
carried out by our own military and civilian 
authorities after the end of hostilities in 
1945. 

But such investigation, necessary as it is, 
will not be enough. In order to free man- 
kind from the crime of forced repatriation, 
we badly need the enactment of an “Interna- 
tional Convention Against Forced Repatria- 


tion.” 





WOULD ROUSE PUBLIC OPINION 
Such a convention can only be enacted by 
the United Nations, whose next General As- 
sembly will convene in New York or else- 
where in September 1956. 
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A preliminary study of the possibility and 
chances of such convention in the U. N. 
showed that it can be done, if American— 
and other—public opinion can be sufficiently 
aroused to demand it. 

It should be easy to start the ball rolling 
if great American organizations as, e. g., 
the Tolstoy Foundation, the International 
Rescue Committee, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the Church World Serv- 
ice and others would launch a nationwide 
campaign for the enactment of such a 
convention. 

There is no doubt in the mind of this 
writer that untold other organizations, as 
for instance the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations and the many organizations 
of Americans of Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, 
Hungarian, and Baltic origin, would en- 
thusiastically join in such a campaign. 

If‘'such a campaign is skillfully handled, 
it should be very difficult, if not impossible, 
for any delegation to the United Nations— 
the American mission to the U. N. included— 
to deny the moral and judicial justification 
of a convention against forced repatriation. 

This writer has prepared the following 
draft convention as a possible basis for 
discussion: 

The contracting parties, 

Recognizing that forced repatriation of 
prisoners of war, of civilians who, in the 
course of war or peace, revolution, violent or 
peaceful change of governmental regimes 
became displaced persons and of political 
refugees is a crime against humanity, already 
outlawed by international law as well as by 
the tradition of ready asylum for political 
exiles; and 

Being convinced that in order to free man- 
kind from such crime against humanity an 
internationally recognized codification of 
the crime of forced repatriation and inter- 
national cooperation is required; 

Hereby agree as hereinafter provided. 

ARTICLE I. The contracting parties con- 
firm that forced repatriation of prisoners of 
war, of civilians and of political refugees 
whether committed in time of peace or in 
time of war, is a crime under international 
law which they undertake to prevent and to 
punish. 

ArT. II. In the present convention, forced 
repatriation means any of the following acts: 

(a) The forcible extradition of prisoners 
of war to the country in which they were 
taken prisoners or from which they came 
before they were taken prisoners. 

(b) The forcible extradition of civilians 
who in time of peace or war became dis- 
placed persons to the country of their origin 
or to the country from which they came 
before they became displaced persons. 

(c) The forcible extradition of any per- 
son who fied from his country of origin or 
residence for a political reason to this 
country. 

The term “political” in the sense of this 
convention shall be understood in its broad- 
est meaning, including economic motives if 
the economic condition which caused the 
person involved to flee must be considered 
as an integral part of the politico-social 
structure of the country of departure. 

LISTS PUNISHABLE ACTS 


Art. III. The following acts shall be pun- 
ishable: 

(a) Forced repatriation as 
article It of this convention; 

(b) Conspiracy to commit forced repatri- 
ation; 

(c) Direct and public incitement to com- 
mit forced repatriation; 

(d) Attempt to commit forced repatri- 
ation; 

(e) Complicity in forced repatriation. 

ArT. IV. Persons committing forced re- 
patriation or any of the other acts enumer- 
ated in article III shall be punished, whether 
they are constitutionally responsible rulers, 
government Officials, or private individuals. 


defined in 
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ArT. V. The contracting parties undertake 
to enact, in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutions, the necessary legisla- 
tion to give effect to the provisions of the 
present convention and, in particular, to 
provide effective penalties for persons guilty 
of forced repatriation or any of the other 
acts enumerated in article III. 

Art VI. Persons charged with forced re- 
patriation or any of the other acts enumer- 
ated in article III shall be tried by a com- 
petent tribunal of the state in the terri- 
tory of which the act was committed, or 
by such international penal tribunal as may 
have jurisdiction with respect to those con- 
tracting parties which shall have accepted 
its jurisdiction. 

ArT. VII. Forced repatriation and the 
other acts enumerated in article III shall not 
be considered as political crimes for the 
purpose of extradition. No diplomatic, 
parliamentary or other immunity shall ap- 
ply to the crime of forced repatriation and 
the other acts enumerated in article ITI. 

ArT. VIII. Any contracting party may call 
upon the competent organs of the United 
Nation to take such action under the Charter 
of the United Nations as they consider ap- 
propriate for the prevention and suppres- 
sion of acts of forced repatriation or any of 
the other acts enumerated in article ITI. 

ArT. IX. Disputes between the contract- 
ing parties relating to the interpretation, 
application or fulfillment of the present 
convention, including those relating to the 
responsibility of a state for forced repatria- 
tion or any of the other acts enumcrated 
in article III, shall be submitted to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice at the request 
of any of the parties to the dispute. 


Exhibition of Sportsmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
how many people noticed that incred- 
ible exhibition of sportsmanship, which 
took place in Australia last Saturday? 
John Landy, world mile record holder, 
gave up the chance for cracking another 
world record and jeopardized his own 
berth on the Olympic team by helping 
a fallen teammate. 

The great Australian athlete was way 
ahead to another 4-minute mile when 
a fellow competitor tripped and fell 600 
yards from the finish line. Landy stopped 
and turned to help his fallen colleague. 
But the downed man urged him to go 
on. Ron Clarke shouted, ‘Get going, 
John. See you later. Don’t worry about 
me.” 

Not only did Landy get going, but he 
made up the 30 yards he had lost and 
won the race in 4:04.2—still an incred- 
ible time. Roger Bannister’s coach— 
Bannister being Landy’s chief rival— 
said: 

It was the most gallant action I have seen 
in a lifetime of athletics. Landy is the sort 
of man who would do that, an Olympic berth 
was at stake, but that did not matter to 
Landy. All that worried him was the man 
on the ground, 


When Landy stepped to the rostrum 


to accept the winner’s medal, pande- 
monium broke loose in Melbourne Olym- 
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pic Park Arena. And well it migh 
Landy’s action exemplified everything 
that is good and decent in our wor 
today. None of us is too big or too im. 
portant to learn a lesson from this fine 
Australian lad’s actions. 


Little Farmer Wants Help, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak. 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an article entitled “Little 
Farmer Wants Help, Too, Reporter Dis. 
covers,” which appeared in the Burling. 
ton (Wis.) Standard-Press on February 
23. Icommend this article to the atten. 
tion of all Members who are interested 
in the farm problem and believe that this 
reporter has made an important dis. 
covery. 

The article follows: 

LITTLE FARMER WANTS HELP, Too, Reporte 
DISCOVERS 


Probably the most widely publicized part 
of President Eisenhower’s 9-point farm pro- 
gram now being debated in Congress is point 
1, the so-called soil bank. 

Briefly, under the plant, it is proposed to 
withdraw 40 to 45 million acres from pro- 
duction of problem crops in an attempt to 
get rid of the surplus and raise farm prices, 
The two major points in the plan are: (1) 
An acreage reserve; and (2) a conservation 
reserve. 

The acreage reserve plan is reported to be 
a method to use the surplus to reduce the 
surplus. It is supposed to work in this 
way: In exchange for placing a portion of 
his allotted acreage in the soil bank the 
farmer will receive certificates which will be 
good for cash at the bank for commodities 
from surplus Government stocks. 


It is estimated that the conservation re- 
serve will take 25 million acres out of all 
crop and livestock production for several 
years. This land will be put into wood, 
grass, or water storage. It is voluntary and 
is reported to provide generous incentives 
for widespread participation. 

This week the Standard-Press is carrying 
an ad sponsored by the national Republican 
senatorial and congressional committee on 
the measure. And, a reporter made in- 
quiries among area farmers and feed and im- 
plement dealers to find out what the local 
feelings were on the plan. 

NOT IN FAVOR 

A great majority of the people interviewed 
on the subject stated that the plan would 
not benefit the average Wisconsin farmer. 
About the only ones in the area to benefit 
would be the cash crop farmer and the larger 
landowner, was the reply received from sev- 
eral of those questioned. The average 
farmer in the area is now faced with a. land 
shortage and not an excess of land, it was 
learned. One farmer stated that the dairy 
farmer couldn’t participate because the dairy 
herd takes so much to feed and if he cuts 
his acreage he would be forced to turn 
around and buy his feed. 

Elmer Boll, general manager of the Bur- 
lington Consumers Cooperative, stated that 
the plan would aid the grain farmers but 
would be of little aid to dairymen. When 
asked his opinion of the plan, Walter Uebele, 
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of the Burlington Feed Co. stated, “‘As 


ae the Wisconsin farmer is concerned the 


soil pank is a detriment because the Wis- 
consin farmer is a dairy farmer and he needs 
all the teed he can get. If a part of his land 
lies idle the farmer must sell part of his 
nerd or go out and buy feed for his livestock 
which would cost him a lot more than the 
Government would pay for leaving the land 


idle.” 
: BENEFIT GRAIN FARMERS 


The only favorable comment came from a 
part-time farmer who has a full-time job in 
town. He stated that he would be ahead if 
ne could be paid for leaving his land lay idle. 
The man declined to permit use of his name. 

Phil Warren, town of Burlington chair- 
man, stated that he saw the soil bank as a 
ood deal for the plantation owners and the 
wheat farmers of the West. He added that 
in his conversations with local farmers he 
found that they did not feel that it was the 
answer to their problem. In conclusion, 
Warren stated that some plan would have 
to be devised that would benefit the small 
farmer as well as the large farmer if the farm 
problem is to be completely solved. All pre- 
vious plans have helped the “big boy” and 
not the “little fellow.” 





Some More Encouragement on the Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr.GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much encouraged to read the following 
letter which appeared in the February 24 
Wall Street Journal from William J. 
Ackerman, a junior at Iowa State Col- 
lege. He protests against the use of col- 
lege textbooks slanted toward socialism, 
especially in subjects such as government 
and economics. Undoubtedly there are 
many intelligent students in schools all 
over this country who realize that their 
textbooks are so s inted. It is upon 
them that we muse pin our hopes for 
maintaining a free and democratic 
America. That biased textbooks are se- 
lected for use in our colleges is evidence 
of the insidious methods used by the ele- 
ments described by Ackerman as follows: 

COURSE IN ECONOMICS 


EpIToR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL? 

At the present time I am about two-thirds 
of the way through my junior year at Iowa 
State College, following the program leading 
to a bachelor of science degree in electrical 
engineering. As a result of some of the 
courses I have taken so far, I’ve reached the 
conclusion that most businessmen are not 
aware of what is being taught in some of 
these courses. In particular, I am referring 
to the so-calied liberal arts subjects such as 
Government and economics. In order to be 
More specific, I will confine my remarks to 
the particular course in economics which all 
engineering students at Iowa State are re- 
quired to take, although the subject matter 
In other courses follows the same general 
trend. 

It can’t be said that the student isn’t 
warned about what the course will be like 
because the authors of the economic text- 
book used here clearly state in the fore- 
word that they have placed least emphasis 

n private claims and most on the means for 
Serving social progress. Reading on, it soon 
becomes clear that the authors feel social 
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progress can best be served by conscious so- 
cial organization, by reforming the market 
and industries to make them serve the needs 
of the largest number of people, by increased 
Government responsibility, and by greater 
restraint on the actions of irresponsible pri- 
vate businessmen. 

Starting with some of the earlier economic 
theories, the textbook informs the student 
that Adam Smith developed the formula 
that “put a halo of morality around naked 
selfishness and greed,’ making this rule of 
business palatable and respectable; whereas, 
on the other hand, the logic of Marx's posi- 
tion was irrefutable. 

Soon after we come to the part concerned 
with the 1929 depression. We learn that the 
New Deal had heart as well as head, that 
it championed the rights and welfare of the 
common man, it was a notable advance over 
the policies of President Hoover, and recog- 
nized that Government intervention in the 
economy was imperative in the emergency 
and would be required in numerous areas in 
the future. 

According to the book, the best way to 
preserve the system of private capitalism is 
through steeply progressive income taxes 
along with high inheritance and gift taxes. 
Even so, developments in Britain since the 
war strongly suggest that social planning 
will supersede the hit-or-miss economy 
which has survived in this country. The 
experiment in Britain seems to show that 
public enterprise is ‘“surer and more re- 
sourceful than private enterprise can be,” 
and that security and progress can be ob- 
tained by no other means, 

Concerning the Federal budget, we are 
told that “deficit financing” is a term of re- 
proach and an incorrect description, in that 
while there are red figures on the Treasury’s 
books the economy is getting richer be- 
cause of the public spending policy. Further- 
more, the Federal debt is little or no eco- 
nomic burden to the country, it is merely 
an accounting trick—‘the left pocket owes 
money to the right pocket.” 

Moving on to postwar developments, we 
find that the Taft-Hartley Act “was a threat 
to the progress of all organized labor,” and 
unions discovered that “trying to live with 
the law was like passing over a military 
terrain that had been mined by the enemy.” 

At the present time, the most urgent needs 
are extension of benefits and coverage of 
social security, further guaranties of civil 
liberties, elimination of slums, raising diets 
to “minimum adequacy,” “effective educa- 
tional opportunities made available to all,” 
and a compulsory health insurance program; 
all these being done by “immediate” Federal 
action. The main problem confronting us in 
the future is the question of whether we want 
planning by and for private interests or by 
organized society for the public welfare. We 
are assured, however, that public claims will 
surely advance. 

As another indication of the authors’ 
thinking, the book informs the student that 
“cooperative production enterprises may be 
owned by those who work in them, as notably 
the kolkhozes (farms) and artels (factories 
and workshops) of the Soviet Union,’ and 
that the Soviet economy does no serious 
violence to consumers’ wishes. Furthermore, 
Soviet consumers are presented with con- 
siderable variety in many classes of goods. 

I could cite many more specific examples, 
but they would just be repetitious of those 
already given. Not once, throughout the 
entire book, did I find a single reference or 
statement that could be taken as being 
favorable to free enterprise. The impression 
is given that the only reason America enjoys 
a high standard of living is because of the 
efforts of the political and bureaucratic “hu- 
manitarian reformers” in Washington. The 
overall theme of the textbook can be summed 
up in one sentence: Public (government) 
enterprise is good, private enterprise is bad. 
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I might add that this 1s the only course 
in general economics that 99 percent of the 
engineering students at Iowa State College 
will ever take. It seems difficult to believe 
that the idea of private enterprise will be 
able to survive in this country as long as 
there is no effective effort to contradict the 
Socialist propaganda now being taught the 
majority of college students. It is for this 
reason that I feel it would be helpful if 
businessmen would take more interest in the 
matter. Otherwise freedom and free enter- 
prise will lose by default. 

WILLIAM J. ACKERMAN, 

AMES, IOWA, 





New York City Extends Real “Benvenuto” 
to President Gronchi and Foreign Min- 
ister Martino of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, from 
Saturday March 10 to Wednesday, 
March 14, the city of New York was the 
proud host to Italy’s President, Giovanni 
Gronchi, and its Foreign Minister, Gae- 
tano Martino. Millions of people lined 
the streets of New York to say “Benve- 
nuto” to the distinguished visitors from 
abroad. 

“Benvenuto” means welcome in Ital- 
ian. Indeed, it could be said with sin- 
cerity and affection by the million anda 
half citizens of New York who trace their 
ancestry to Italy. It is an established 
fact that there are more persons of Ital- 
ian origin in the city of New York than 
there are in Rome or in any other city of 
Italy. 

But the descendants of Columbus were 
not the only ones to extend a warm wel- 
come to the President of the Republic 
of Italy. His name was on the lips of 
nearly all of New York City’s 8 million 
people. Whether the people heard Pres- 
ident Gronchi on the radio, on television, 
or at public and private receptions, they 
were impressed with his genuine admira- 
tion and affection for the United States. 
It was truly felt that here was a leader 
speaking for his people, who were proud 
of the ties of affection and blood which 
bind our two countries. 

his affection for the United States 
and genuine love for the American people 
is strongly evident in the two addresses 
which President Gronchi and Foreign 
Minister Martino made at a banquet in 
their honor, Sunday evening, March 11, 
at the Waldorf Astoria in New York, at- 
tended by more than 3,000 representa- 
tive New Yorkers. 

Mr. Speaker, you and my colleagues 
well remember the address which Presi- 
dent Gronchi made before a joint session 
of the Congress on Wednesday February 
29, 1956. You, too, were impressed, I am 
sure, with the case which President 
Gronchi had made out on behalf of Italy 
and the peace and security of the world. 
Most of us were convinced after that ad- 
dress that a more worthy ally of the 
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United States would be hard to find in 
the European family of nations today. 

I cannot let this occasion go by with- 
out giving due recognition to some of our 
outstanding public officials and citizens 
who made New York City’s “Benevenuto” 
to Italy’s President Gronchi and Foreign 
Minister Martino possible. Among them 
are: His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman; the Honorable Averell Harri- 
man, Governor of New York; the Hon- 
orable Abraham A. Ribicoff, Governor 
of Connecticut; the Honorable Robert F. 
Waener, Mayor of New York; the Hon- 
orable Ellsworth Bunker, president of 
the American Red Cross and also of the 
America-Italy Society; Mr, Fortune 
Pope, publisher of Il Progresso Italo- 
Americano; and Mr. Luigi Antonini, 
president of the Italian American Labor 
Council. 

Mr. Speaker, I now wish to put into the 
Recorp excerpts from the addresses of 
President Gronchi and Foreign Minister 
Martino: 

SPEECH BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN 

REPUBLIC, GIOVANNI GRONCHI 


Messrs. Chairmen, Your Eminence Cardinal 
Spellman, Ambassador Luce, the governors, 
guests of honor, ladies and gentlemen, I 
wonder whether you now expect me to de- 
liver a major political speech—I should say, 
whether you are afraid I might do so. 

Have no fear, for this is not my intention. 
Rather, I want to tell you that I am deeply 
touched by this impressive meeting, by the 
statements made here by so many distin- 
guished speakers, and, most of all, by this 
atmosphere of warmth and affection for the 
nation which I have the honor to represent. 

This is a great emotional experience, 
stirred by your welcome and by the thought 
of the loyal friendship, gratitude, and affec- 
tion which is felt by my nation for the 
United States. 

The close relationship existing between our 
two countries is not a matter of coincidence 
or of material interests. It originated and 
became stronger through a concurrence of 
efforts and identity of ideals which make us 
feel like close neighbors, in spite of the geo- 
graphic distance between our two countries. 
It survived many trials, even of a political 
nature. The friendship between our two 
nations stems from ties of affection and blood 
which existed long before diplomatic treaties 
and agreements. This is a historical fact of 
extraordinary importance which becomes 
clear and leaves an indelible imprint upon 
those who, like myself, were privileged to 
travel across this country and to come into 
contact with your people. 

I arrived in this huge metropolis of yours 
after having had already a glance of the 
United States at work, from the Atlantic 
to the Great Lakes and to the west coast. 
All that I have seen, your great industrial 
plants and your prosperous farms, your uni- 
versities and laboratories, and the manifold 
aspects of the American way of life confirms 
me in my conviction that this Nation is 
really what hundreds of million human 
beings, all over the world, feel and think 
that it is, namely, a gigantic force in the 
service of peace and democracy, a source of 
tremendous hope for the future. I do not 
think anyone shares this hope or is aware of 
this reality more than the Italian people. 

Here in your country we can see a new 
flowering of the civilization which became 
universal in Rome and which still has strong 
roots in that city. Here in this country, 
which the efforts of Italian explorers and 
navigators helped to discover, dwell now 
millions of people who came or originated 
from Italy and whose efforts and energies 
became channeled through the mighty river 
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of the American society. Surely if there is 
another country, a people and a nation, to 
which the Italians have a sense of belong- 
ing, this is America, as so many of you who 
came here tonight can nobly testify. 

This gathering with which you honor me 
tonight is under the joint sponsorship of 
the America-Italy Society and of the Italo- 
American organizations of New York. I wish 
to thank the sponsors on behalf of my coun- 
try, and I am particularly gratified because 
they had the idea of this joint sponsorship, 
confirming once more the fact of Italo- 
American solidarity, which, just as it con- 
tributed in the past to the prosperous de- 
velopment of the United States, is now an 
equally important factor in the development 
of international cooperation and_ the 
strengthening of democracy throughout the 
world. 

The relations between Italy and the United 
States have never been as intimate and 
fruitful as they have been after the war. 
The past 10 years have imparted to our 
relations @ meaning and a pattern which is 
pregnant with the greatest potentialities. 
We now look forward to the further unfold- 
ing of such potentialities, through closer 
economic, social and cultural exchanges. 
We gratefully remember that in our most 
trying hour the United States were ready 
to extend their friendly hand to us. In turn 
we justified your confidence by a demonstra- 
tion of what can be accomplished by a 
people endowed with strong moral and in- 
tellectual resources, and anxious to restore 
its fortunes through peace and freedom. 

The reconstruction of Italy, her economic 
and social recovery, matched by an increas- 
ing strengthening of the fabric of her 
democratic institutions, have reassured the 
world—and in particular our American 
friends, who first had faith in us—that Italy 
is again to be reckoned as an important 
factor working for the progress of civiliza- 
tion, at home and abroad. What we accom- 
plished since the end of the war enabled 
us to look confidently to the future. We 
still face, of course, many problems, old 
and new. We are aware of them and do not 
underestimate them. In fact, we are al- 
ready coming to grips with them, such as 
for instance those related to the develop- 
ment of our southern regions, and we are 
doing so with stronger determination than 
at any other period of our history. Millions 
of visitors, who come to Italy every year 
from all parts of the world, can testify to 
our efforts and our determination. The pace 
of our progress will be even steadier and 
our contribution to the general welfare 
will be further increased if and when more 
liberal principles will prevail throughout 
the world with regard to the movements of 
commodities and persons. 

I wish I could tell you in detail what we 
are doing, in our own country and abroad, 
to serve the great common objective of 
building a better world for ourselves and for 
all other people. I shall attempt, however, 
to give you a brief outline of these efforts. 
I see here in this ballroom representatives of 
all segments of American life, and this gath- 
ering therefore appears to me as a symbol 
and a representative cross section of this 
great country of yours. 

To you, representatives of Italian-Ameri- 
can communities and of labor organizations, 
I say this: Italy thanks you for your affec- 
tion, and reciprocates this affection with the 
heart of a mother. Italy is proud of all 
that you have accomplished in the United 
States, and of the many fruitful ties which 
your generosity and your sense of civic duty 
created between the two countries you love. 
Have your sons foilow on this same path, so 
that the feeling of brotherhood among our 
peoples may become even more strengthened. 
Rest assured that the nation of your fathers 
is now full of energies and vitality, and 
that it intends to give peace and work to all 
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its sons. The task is great but so ts our 
determination, and your solidarity will 
cheer and sustain us in our efforts, ag it dig 
in the past. 


To you, representatives of the American 
industrial and business economy, I Say this: 
In 10 years Italy accomplished a degree o 
reconstruction and development such as the 
most optimistic observer would never hare 
dreamed after the devastations of the war 
Like many other times in the course of its 
long history, possibly with greater ene 
and speed than in other times, our People 
bravely stood the test of its hour of adver. 
sity, and started on the road to a new 
peaceful existence. Our industrial prodyc. 
tion index in 1955 was 200 as compared with 
100 in the prewar peak year. Our merchant 
fleet in 1955 reached a total of more thay 
4 million tons, as compared with 3.5 million 
tons before the war. New industries, such 
as for instance natural gas and oil, motor. 
scooters, and motion pictures, opened wider 
horizons for the Italian economy, giving em. 
ployment to hundreds of thousands of peo. 
ple. A huge program is now under way in 
the southern regions of Italy, to raise the 
basic economic and social conditions of the 
people. Hundreds of thousands of acres 
are being distributed to small farmers. New 
modern highways will link, ina few years, 
all principal points of our territory, includ. 
ing our islands, to meet the requirements 
of our expanding economy including trade 
and tourism. In fact there is no economic 
or productive field in which work is not being 
done to modernize and to expand our facil. 
ities. This is today’s Italy at work, a nation 
worthy of the cooperation and trust of a 
great industrial land like the United States, 

To you gentlemen, who are serving your 
country in all walks of public life, I say this: 
Italy has resumed her place of responsibility 
and cooperation in the international family, 
fully aware of her duty as a great civilized 
nation in this fateful hour of history. Long 
before Italy’s accession to the United Na- 
tions, which sanctioned its full restoration to 
the world scene, our country dedicated its 
efforts to the establishment and strengthen- 
ing of European integration and of the At- 
lantic alliance, which are the twin founda- 
tions of our peace and freedom. In the 
Atlantic Pact, in the Council of Europe, in 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, in the European Community 
for Coal and Steel, in all other initiatives 
aimed at promoting solidarity and unity, 
Italy has been all along an active element 
of progress. The western nations must 
still travel a long way until the foundations 
of their common future are fully secured. 
We shall continue along this path with the 
same determination of the past, confident 
that our contribution is now just as signifi- 
cant as that of any other nation. In fact, 
international solidarity is conditioning the 
life of all our peoples, and it is up to us to 
turn this fact into a new guarantee of 
strength, security, and common well-being. 

With the help of God, Italy will not fail 
to the tasks which lie ahead, in the spirit 
of its great human and Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

To you, Mr. Vice President, to you, Your 
Eminence, to you, governors, to you, Mr. 
Mayor, to the presidents ot the sponsoring 
committee, Mr. Bunker, Mr. Pope, and Mr. 
Antonini, to all those who came here and 
are around this table, to the organizations 
which they represent, go my sincere thanks 
for the honor which, through my person, you 
paid to my country. I assure you this 
honor will not be forgotten, and its memories 
will be ever cherished, as a pledge and sym- 
bol of friendship among our peoples. 

In this spirit I raise my glass to the pros- 
perity of the President and the people of 
the United States. Long live the United 
States, long live Italy. 
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s ExCELLENCY, GAETANO MARTINO, 
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— TER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF 


qHE MINIS 


ITALY 
I am very sorry that Mrs. Clare Boothe 


Luce is not here tonight. She had to address 

u before me and it is, of course, not possi- 
is for me to take her place. She has such 
q sense of humor and such other attractive 
qualities that you surely cannot expect me 
to match them. 

I want to take this opportunity to express 
my most cordial wishes for her quick re- 
 haty we all know and appreciate the 
interest, the intelligence, and above all the 
enthusiasm, with which your Ambassador 
works to make ever stronger the traditional 
friendship between the United States and 
Italy. If perseverance is, as I do believe, a 
uality of men, certainly Mrs. Luce is dis- 


playing also this quality at the highest de- 
gree, teaching a lesson and giving an ex- 


ample to many representatives of the sex 
to which I belong. 

Her work, accomplished with the tact of 
a diplomat and at the same time with a 
delightfully feminine gracefulness and in- 
tuition, conquered for Mrs. Luce first the 
appreciation and then the respect, and also 
the affection of the Italian people and its 
representatives. 

On this important occasion, and in my 
capacity as Italian Foreign Minister, I am 
delighted to be interpreter and witness of 
these feelings. 

And now, my American friends, Americans 
of Italian origin and Italian residents of the 
United States, let me tell you how happy I 
am to be once more with you in this great 
city of yours as a representative of the Italian 
Government in this visit in which our Ameri- 
can friends are welcoming for the first time 
the Italian Chief of State. 

I am sure that Italians and Americans 
alike are looking at this visit as an omen 
for further developments in the relations 
between our countries, which already are 
so close and fruitful and acquire an ever- 
increasing significance against the back- 
ground of current international events. 

During the year which elapsed since my 
last visit to this country, Italy, as anyone 
can see, followed the course expected by all 
of you and the other sincere friends of my 
country: a course leading to progress along 
the way of democracy, freedom and peace. 

Within its borders Italy took a series of 
appropriate actions to accelerate the eco- 
nomic and social evolution of its people; 
developed its scarce resources; insured better 
conditions of life for all its citizens. 

As I see it, this means to have well pro- 
ceeded on the main road of democracy. In 
the international field, Italy’s action con- 
tinues to be directed toward full participa- 
tion, with all our strength and will, to the 
Strenuous and difficult task of insuring a 
stable and safe peace, for all people, a peace 
which will be all the more stable and safe if 
it will succeed in strengthening the bonds 
between free nations dedicated to common 
ideals and in eliminating reasons of suspicion 
and disagreement. With this spirit Itaiy re- 
cently entered the great family of the United 
Nations. This very important event does not 
Tepresent for us a final goal but rather a 
Starting point for new action; we see in it 
the recognition of our rights, from which at 
the same time originate a series of duties and 
responsibilities which we readily accept, con- 
vinced as we are that the high purposes of 
the great international organization are 
Worthy of all our efforts and_ sacrifices. 
Speaking of Italy’s admission to the United 
Nations I feel I must publicly address my 
thanks to all the Americans who, either in 
their official position, as representatives of 
the administration or the press, or as private 
citizens, often pointed out the painful posi- 
tion of Italy, kept outside of the United Na- 
tions, and with their action and understand- 
ing helped to reach a solution which did jus- 
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tice to Italy and at the same time enhanced 
the prestige of the United Nations in the 
world. 

As you know, I recently completed a long 
trip in the Far East where there is a lively 
and friendly interest for Italy. I say this 
because I think you will be pleased to hear it. 
It is not only a matter of interest for the 
Italian cultural traditions, but rather a 
warm, widespread appreciation for the hard 
work and the achievements of the Italian 
people. Even to those countries Italy does 
not appear any more only as an heir to a 
wonderful past, but rather as a modern 
nation, striving to solve great social prob- 
lems, eager to contribute to the progress of 
mankind, taking its share in the responsi- 
bilities and hopes of our days. This is, in 
fact, the new position of Italy, which is 
known to have the faith, the will, and the 
courage to work together with other free 
nations, for the establishment of a better 
world, free from the fear of war, of hunger, 
destitution, and slavery. 

It is because of this faith, this will and 
courage, in addition to so many other com. 
mon ideals and interests, that the American 
and the Italian people today stand Close in 
their purposes and work as never before in 
the course of history. We understand each 
other very easily because we follow the same 
ideals. The friendship with the United 
States of America is one of the foundations 
of the new Italian democracy: a guaranty 
and a condition for its future development. 

This happy understanding between our two 
nations make us sure that they will continue 
in the future to proceed always together, side 
by side, for the accomplishment of our com- 
mon ideals and aims. 

It is in this assurance that I address to 
you all my thanks and my cordial greetings. 





New Competition Could Bring Lower 
Air Passenger Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my constitutents have written me re- 
cently regarding the need for new com- 
petition in air transportation as an ef- 
fective spur to lower fares and better 
service on both our domestic and over- 
seas air routes. 

I have been advised that our Civil 
Aeronautics Board, while it publicly 
states, for example, that overseas air 
fares should be brought down, has never- 
theless recently approved a 10 percent 
increase in first-class overseas air rates. 

Shortly before approving this 10 per- 
cent increase—admittedly under tre- 
mendous pressure from the big over- 
seas air carriers—the Board turned down 
a proposal by the independent North 
American Airlines group to launch over- 
seas air coach service charging fares 
about 50 percent lower than the present 
minimum off-season air tourist rates 
across the Atlantic. 

This obvious inconsistency is disturb- 
ing millions of Americans who would like 
to fly to Europe but cannot afford to. 
It is also alarming to those of us who 
believe that the way to get costs down 
is to create a mass market for products 
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and services, and allow new competition 
to bid for public preference on a price 
and quality basis. That has always been 
the American way, but it does not seem 
to apply in air transportation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp I call your attention to a re- 
cent discussion of overseas air fares 
which appeared in the Sunday New York 
Times for March 4. This article puts the 
finger squarely on the fact that the per- 
son of average means deserves a far bet- 
ter break on overseas air travel fares 
than he is now getting. Certainly if a 
small independent airline such as North 
American proposes to give him that 
break by cutting trans-Atlantic fares in 
half, it would be in the public interest 
to open up the airlanes over the At- 
lantic to this kind of new competition. 
The same independent competition has 
forced down coast-to-coast air coach 
fares in the United States and there 
seems to be no logical reason why it could 
not perform a similar service for the 
traveling public between the United 
States and Europe. I commend to my 
colleagues a careful reading of this 


article: 
AVIATION FARE RISE—A PRICE INCREASE SPURS 
A DISPUTE ON SOME FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES 


(By Richard Witkin) 


The airlines have so accustomed the pub- 
lic to annual improvements in trans-Atlantic 
service, this year, a respectable quota of new 
flights, equipment and routes, that one ele- 
ment of backsliding comes as something of 
a jolt: The international carriers have raised 
first-class fares 10 percent. Effective April 1, 
the on-season New York-London fare will be 
$792 round trip, compared with $720 in 1955. 
The increase, agreed upon at a conference of 
the International Air Transport Association 
in Miami last year, covers both North Atlan- 
tic and Pacific routes. 

The fare rise has provoked a sizable com- 
motion, but not for the obvious reasons. The 
main critics of the rate structure object not 
so much to an increase in first-class fares 
as to failure of the tourist fares to come 
down. 

The commotion started last month when 
the Civil Aeronautics Board refused to ap- 
prove the rate increase. The decision, if it 
stood, meant voiding the new fare for all 
lines, since price pacts must be unanimously 
ratified to go into effect. Tariffs had been 
published, tickets sold, and all kinds of 
planning and bookkeeping effected on the 
basis of the anticipated higher fare. 

Washington was inundated with protests 
against the CAB refusal from aggrieved for- 
eign governments. Particularly compelling 
was their argument that the CAB decision 
had come so late that it would throw plans 
for the approaching tourist season into tur- 
moil. The CAB was compelled to back down. 
The Board said it would go along with the 
new fare until October 1. 

CAB’S POSITION 


The Board’s position is this: 

There has been a tendency to add frills 
to first-class service without a price increase. 
The tourist-passenger is the real sufferer; 
he is paying for the first-class frills by being 
denied the price reduction he should re- 
ceive. 

The CAB indicates it will not go along 
with any new agreed fare, to be effective 
after the September 30 deadline, unles the 
pact pays due regard to these principles: 

(1) Separate charge for _ sleepe.ettes. 
(Sleeperettes recline further than standard 
seats, have leg support, and are the next best 
thing to beds. But conversion to sleeper- 
ettes entails a 25 percent penalty in total 
seat capacity.) 
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(2) Increase of current berth charges to 
at least twice the sleeperette charge. 

(3) A realistic requirement on the num- 
bers of seats for all types of service. Re- 
quirements are too low now, the CAB says. 

(4) Revision of fares to eliminate tourist 
subsidization of first-class service. 

The CAB objections to the fare rise are in 
addition to those of North American Air- 
lines, whose recent proposal to schedule New 
York-London flights for $140 one way (the 
fare is now $290) was rejected by the CAB. 
This irregular airline is a special case, since 
the Board has revoked its operating authority 
for violating regulations. A court appeal is 
pending. 


Legislation Needed To Eliminate Unfair 
Practices in Automotive Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the testimony I gave on March 7, 1956, 
before the Subcommittee on Automobile 
Marketing Practices of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce which is presently holding hear- 
ings with regard to automobile market- 
ing practices. The testimony, including 
my prepared statement, follows: 

Mr. MouurTer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the commitee. 

I appreciate the remarks of the chairman. 
It was a great privilege for me to be able 
to serve with him when he was in the 
House. I appreciate the opportunity of 
coming here and testifying before you this 
morning. 

I have a prepared statement which, if it 
is agreeable to the committee, may be made 
a part of the record. It is in large part, I am 
sure, cumulative, as far as many of the facts 
contained therein are concerned. SoI think 
we might get along faster if, instead of my 
repeating many of the facts that you already 
have in your record, I give you my recom- 
mendations with reference to them and then, 
dilate upon the subject matter if you think 
it necessary. 

Senator MoONRONEY. You may proceed to 
develop it as you see fit. We will print the 
entire statement in the record at this point, 
and then whatever comments you would 
care to make, we would be glad to have you 
add. 

Mr. MUuLTER. Fine. 

(The prepared statement of Representative 
Mutter is as follows:) 


“STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, DEMOCRAT, 13TH DISTRICT, NEW 
York, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AUTO- 
MOBILE MARKETING PRACTICES OF THE SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, MARCH 7, 1956 


“Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the committee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee. 
Permit me to preface my statement by com- 
mending the committee for its perseverance 
in conducting these hearings in a manner 
requiring a complete disclosure of the prob- 
lems affecting the industry’s relations with 
the public. 

“THE PUBLIC INTEREST DEMANDS THIS INQUIRY 

“The committee’s approach in reaching the 
issues by receiving testimony from the man- 
ufacturers, dealers, and consumers has reas- 
sured the public that any resultant legisla- 
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tive action that might be undertaken by the 
Congress will be directed to curing the evils 
disclosed in the record made before this 
committee. 

“In pointing up some of the unfair prac- 
tices that demand your attention, I should 
like to specificate one underlying fact, name- 
ly, that in the automobile market both the 
consumer and the dealer have little choice 
in the selection of a manufacturer. As you 
well know, the year 1955 saw the disappear- 
ance of one more automobile manufacturer, 
Kaiser-Willys; today only six sources remain. 
It is an anomalism that as the market has 
grown, the number of companies in the 
market has lessened. The public was only 
amused upon reading in the press that the 
General Motors Corp., the biggest manu- 
facturer in this country, which is at the same 
time the country’s largest automobile man- 
ufacturer, in testifying before the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee in 
December 1955, said that it ‘is the servant 
of the dealer.’ It is public knowledge that 
dealers have been forced into serflike sub- 
mission to the manufacturer. The dealer's 
plight is manifest in noting figures, such as 
those submitted by the General Motors Corp. 
last December, showing that the 1953 return 
on net worth for dealers averaged 14.40 per- 
cent, and was reduced in 1954 to 9.4 percent. 
Comparable figures show that the corpora- 
tion earned 20 percent in 1953 after taxes 
and bonuses, and almost 24 percent in 1954. 

“The mighty hand of the manufacturer 
has forced the dealer to ‘take down his 
hair’—to the end that the industry reveals 
itself beset with problems on all sides. 

“What is the situation today? The con- 
sumer may need a new automobile, but he 
dreads the purchase. Breaking in the car 
means running back and forth to the dealer 
to correct inherent mechanical failures that 
are uncovered long after the guaranty period 
has expired. The attitude of the consumer 
is aptly defined in two unsolicited letters I 
received a few weeks ago. These letters were 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD—one 
appearing in the January 31, 1956, issue (pp. 
AS93-A995); the other in the February 9, 
1956, issue (p. A1331). The dealer, on the 
other hand, is called upon as a regular pro- 
cedure to comply with, not his warranty, but 
a warranty the company requires him to 
make. What has been the deualer’s redress? 
The answer to the dealer receives from the 
manufacturer is to step up cr maintain his 
sales volume—even if that means come-on 
advertising, bootlegging, price packing, and 
any other unfair trade practice. Even out- 
right fraud is countenanced by the manu- 
facturer. 


“THE NATURE OF MANUFACTURER-DEALER 
RELATIONS 


“Let us look at some of the problems. 
Many an inexplicable accident is caused by 
defective vehicles. The manufacturer upon 
whom the blame should rest passes the re- 
sponsibility on to the dealers who cannot 
assume nor begin to fulfill the obligation. 
The automobile manufacturer today makes 
only a spotcheck of one out of every 10 or 
20 automobiles that leave the assembly line. 
The company’s warranties are plainly worth- 
less, and the dealer upon whom the respon- 
sibility falls gives a minimum of service until 
the guaranty period expires; after which, he 
charges the consumer. 

“In testifying last December before a 
Senate committee a spokesman on behalf 
of 1 of the 6 manufacturers in the country 
stated: ‘the manufacturer assumes the 
greater risks and bears the ultimate re- 
sponsibility to the customer.’ Should we 
not make certain, then, that this responsi- 
bility is firmly fixed? In this regard I am 
introducing a bill to prohibit the interstate 
sale, transportation, or use of a new auto- 
mobile unless accompanied by a certificate 
of fitness from the manufacturer or as- 
sembler, showing that the automobile has 
been inspected and found in good working 
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order and, further, that it has been 

tested and found in good operating conq 
tion after at least 100 miles at each of the 
speeds of 15, 30, 45, 60, and 75 miles per hour 

“A substantial number of the problem, 
facing the industry stem from the dealer 
agreement which is so drawn that the man. 
ufacturer may grant or withdraw the fran. 
chise at will. Within the past severa] days 
we have observed newspaper reports that 
the manufacturer’s cancellation Privilege 
will be superseded by a provision requiring 
the cancellation to be for cause. Will the 
manufacturer be compelled to define the 
term ‘cause’? Admittedly, there is no ypj. 
formity among the court decisions ¢op. 
struing automobile franchise agreement, 
The extent of legislative action should pe 
determined after an analysis of the facts 
that have been uncovered in these hearings, 

“The hearings conducted by this commit. 
tee have revealed that the dealer must file 
each month several reports showing his 
sales and inventory volumes. The manufarc. 
turer bases his deliveries to the dealer upon 
these figures. Whether or not the dealer 
considers this quota salable is immaterial, 
Moreover, the dealer has no control over 
the various built-in accessories that are billeg 
as extras. For instance, the automobile js 
listed as equipped with vacuum windshield 
wipers, but is later shipped in with an elec. 
tric wiper billed as an extra. Every car 
comes with a hole in the dashboard for a 
cigarette lighter, but the lighter is an extra, 
It is the manufacturer, also, who determines 
the stock of parts and accessories that the 
dealer must purchase from the automobile 
manufacturer. The dealer could purchase 
these same parts and accessories directly 
from the parts manufacturer and much 
cheaper, too. The only way to abolish this 
practice is to prohibit lump-sum bills and 
to require of the manufacturer and of the 
dealer a complete itemization of all charges, 
No amount should be collectible by either 
for extras unless ordered in writing by the 
buyer. 

“The dealers must pay for advertising liter- 
ature they do not want and would not order. 
It is sent in to the dealer in such quanti- 
ties as the manufacturer thinks he should 
distribute. The dealer is billed and must 
pay for that literature even though he throws 
most of it into the wastebasket. The dealers 
must pay a fixed sum per car to the manu- 
facturers toward the cost of advertising. The 
Gealer’s name and address is never part of 
that advertising, only the product is men- 
tioned. This policy would cease if the re- 
sponsibility for exaggerated and fraudulent 
advertising were laid to the manufacturer 
and if the manufacturer were prohibited from 
requiring dealer contributions toward the 
cost of such advertising. 

“I was pleased to learn that, as a result of 
testimony before this committee, the Federal 
Trade Commission has recently filed charges 
against the General Motors Corp. for false 
and deceptive advertising. Independent 
manufacturers have reported that General 

fotors use of the words ‘genuine Chevrolet’ 
to describe parts used in making repairs is 
diverting business from the independent 
manufacturers and small-repair shops. The 
parts manufacturers contend that the items, 
distributed and warranted by General Motors, 
actually are bought by General Motors from 
the independent manufacturers. The impli- 
cation is that the ‘genuine Chevrolet’ parts 
are superior to the same parts sold by com- 
petitors without such label. 

“For the first time in the history of thé 
automotive industry the dealers have come 
forward, and through the efforts of this com- 
mittee there has been full and complete dis- 
closure of the automobile manufacturers’ 
unfair and overreaching tactics. 

“As long as the manufacturers want to 
have dealers under contract to handle only 
particular makes of cars, the manufacture!s 
should be required to sell only to such dealers 
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and to prohibit bootlegging. The manufac- 
turers should be required to cancel the fran- 
of bootleggers. 

“The need to eliminate the unfair prac- 
tice on the part of some dealers in selling as 
new automobiles those which have been 
towed or driven from the factory or used as 
demonstrators has long been recognized but 
jgnored. I wish to state that I have read 
with interest the proposal of the honorable 
chairman to require the placing of windshield 
stickers on every new Car to show each trans- 
fer of ownership as a new car. On this same 

int, I might state that I am introducing a 
pill which would make it a violation for any 
manufacturer or dealer to replace or discon- 
nect the speedometer on an automobile or 
to change its reading in such a manner to 
mislead the public as to the mileage, condi- 
tion, or usage of the automobile. 

“Not to be overlooked in any compilation 
of unfair automobile marketing practices are 
the reports of substantial overcharges under 
the ‘package’ finance deals. Dealers com- 
plain, too, they are forced to grant ‘wild 
credit?’ to consumers in order to satisfy 
quotas in the manufacturer’s race for sales. 
At this point I should like to touch on a 
matter that involves the now well-known 
adage: ‘What is good for General Motors 
is good for the country.’ You will see in a 
moment that we can now Change that to 
‘What is bad for the insurance companies 
is not bad for the automobile companies.’ 

“On September 8, 1955, I wrote to Secretary 
of Defense Wilson, calling his attention to 
a scheme by which armed services personnel 
returning to this country are being duped 
and mulcted of thousands of dollars in con- 
nection with the sale to them of new auto- 
mobiles. I indicated that the matter had 
been called to the attention of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers who have failed to do 
anything to prevent these practices. I fur- 
ther stated that the Secretary of Defense 
need not make any determination of whether 
these practices are fraudulent or merely 
unethical, but urged him to direct all com- 
manding officers to alert their men to these 
practices to afford them an opportunity to 
protect themselves accordingly. My letter 
of September 8, 1955, is exhibit A, annexed. 
I received an answer dated September 23, 
1955, a copy of which is annexed as exhibit 
B, in which the Department of Defense re- 
fused to take any action. I replied by letter 
of September 28, 1955, a copy of which is 
annexed as exhibit C, again indicating 
the need for departmental action. No an- 
swer has been received to my last letter. 

“Now let us see what. happened when the 
Department’s attention was called to similar 
fradulent practices by insurance salesmen. 
No General Motors was involved. An in- 
vestigation was instituted which confirmed 
the charges. A complete set of regulations 
was promulgated by the Defense Depart- 
ment, including a directive to commanders 
of all bases, making them responsible for 
protection of the men against such frauds. 
Another reason for different treatment of 
the phony automobile salesmen is that the 
fraudulent business is so profitable that the 
automobile manufacturers have sent their 
own ‘direct’ representatives overseas to grab 
this business. 

“Dealers explain they are unable to pass 
On the factory price increase on 1956 cars 
to the consumers. The consumer may 
choose another dealer, but the dealer him- 
Self, however, has a single source. The con- 
sequence is the dealer must recoup his profit 
by volume sales. We learn that manufac- 
turers are awarding bonuses and discounts 
for extra deliveries. Volume sales are en- 
couraged, ‘stimulator’ dealers are established, 
and rebates to the dealers figured on their 
annual yolume of business. The conse- 
quence is that dealers are finding them- 
Selves unable to compete in the car market. 
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“The manufacturer in selling to the dealer 
receives cash as the car leaves the assembly 
line. The dealer complains that sales to 
questionable credit risks and at terrific dis- 
counts aré a necessary corollary of pressures 
exerted by manufacturers. 


‘““MANUFACTURER REACTION TO THESE HEARINGS 


“On the heels of the disclosure of so many 
unfair practices in the industry, we now see 
by the papers that the manufacturer pre- 
tends he is reforming. General Motors Corp. 
has predicted within the past several days 
‘the beginning of a new era—an era of good 
will—’ in relations with its dealers. I say 
to you, gentlemen of the committee, that 
such overtures are too late, 

“The public confidence can only be re- 
stored by the affirmative action of this com- 
mittee. Let us recall that a similar false 
contrition permeated the atmosphere in 
1938 after the Congress enacted House Joint 
Resolution 594, whith directed the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the poli- 
cies of motor vehicle manufacturers and 
dealers in their relation to the public in- 
terest. The Commission, 1 year later, made 
public its findings, which were not at all 
unlike the unfair practices that are now 
paraded before this committee. -Unfortu- 
nately, the Congress took no action at that 
time, for the reason, among others, that the 
industry itself rejected any type of Federal 
legislation. 

“THE MANUFACTURERS’ WAY OF ELIMINATING AN 
UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICE 


The elimination of acknowledged unfair 
practices in the automobile industry can- 
not be left to the discretion of the industry 
itself. Let me illustrate. The phantom 
freight charge has long been prevalent in 


the automobile industry. A similar prac- ° 


tice among steel producers, known as Pitts- 
burgh Plus, was eliminated in the thirties. 
Under this practice, the manufacturer ships 
the automobiles to dealers from nearby as- 
sembly plants and requires the dealer to pay 
for the transportation in an amount equiv- 
alent to, or even greater than, the rail freight 
rates from the factory to the dealers’ deliv- 
ery points. 

“Let us examine the 1954 shipment record 
for motor vehicles as reported in the 35th 
edition of Automobile Facts and Figures, 
1955. Of the 6,601,071 motor vehicles 
shipped, 80.5 percent or 5,314,842, left the 
factory by highway—on a big truck that 
hauls several other cars, or towed behind 
another new car. Shipment by boat ac- 
counted for 5.6 percent, or 370,044; while 
rail shipments accounted for only 13.9 per- 
cent. In other words, only 916,185 out of 
a total of 6,501,071 motor vehicles shipped 
went by rail. The phantom freight charges 
have amounted annually to over $280 million. 

“In the hope of foreclosing any action by 
this committee, the industry has belatedly 
taken action. 

“I urge that the public announcements 
now being flaunted in our faces by the man- 
ufacturers as to their amended ways is mere- 
ly an attempt to becloud the issue. 

“As of February 29, 1956, Chrysler Corp., 
General Motors Corp., and the Ford Motor 
Co. eliminated phantom freight charges. 
Those three manufacturers at the same time 
increased the wholesale price of their cars 
to their dealers. This in the face of the 
Chrysler testimony that they paid out more 
for freight charges than they collected. Mr. 
L. L. Colbert, president of Chrysler, in his 
testimony before this committee on March 1, 
1956—2 days ‘after the price-change an- 
nouncements—stated that the industry 
should be permitted to deal with the so- 
called phantom freight on its own. Their 
testimony and their actions, in my opinion, 
indicate they cannot be trusted to solve 
these problems. 
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“I have heretofore referred to the report 
filed by the Federal Trade Commission in 
1939, pursuant to its study of the automotive 
industry. It should be noted that, irre- 
spective of whether or not legislative action 
was necessary, the Government controls of 
World War II, limiting production, obviated 
the need for positive action by the Congress 
at that time. Nevertheless, we find the same 
unfair practices prevalent in the industry 
today, and what is worse, on a larger scale. 
In these circumstances, our duty to the pub- 
lic is not discharged by a formal disclosure 
of their nature. 

“In conclusion I should like to make this 
observation. The manufacturers represent- 
ing the automotive industry can best be de- 
scribed as giant octopuses whose tentacles 
of economic power extend over every phase 
of the industry, as well as over many unre- 
lated products. 

“On the other side of the picture are the 
42,340 dealers—90 percent of whom are 
small-business men, the very backbone of our 
free enterprise system. In most cases they 
the the civic and philanthropic leaders in 
their communities. In the past their posi- 
tion has been one of dignity among their fel- 
low citizens. They are fast becoming the 
most despised members of their communi- 
ties. 


“There were 219 dealer bankruptcies in 
1953, the highest number since 1938. Two 
hundred forty-one dealer mortalities oc- 
curred in 1954. We have every indication 
that these figures will rise. It is high time 
to put this house in order. 

“Again, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, permit me to thank you for the 
opportunity to attend here and express my 
views on these very important matters.” 


ExuHtsir A 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 8, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: For some time 
Members of Congress have been receiving 
complaints about the tactics being used by 
various dealers in selling new automobiles 
to members of the Armed Forces returning 
from posts outside of the country. 

It seems that some of these retailers have 
sent representatives abroad who through 
fraud and deceit induce these men who are 
about to return to the United States to sign 
contracts, and to pay deposits for the delivery 
of new automobiles to them at the port of 
their arrival in this country. As part of this 
scheme these retailers have made exclusive 
rental agreements for offices in the hotels in 
this country at which these men and their 
families are temporarily lodged upon their 
arrival here. The deceptive practices are 
continued at those places until the delivery 
of a new automobile is made and payment 
obtained. 

No purpose can be served by setting forth 
in this letter the nature of the fraudulent 
representations that are made, nor is it 
necessary for the purpose of this letter to 
determine whether or not these practices are 
actually fraudulent or merely unethical 
business practices. The result of all of these 
practices is that these men are being duped 
and taken advantage of. They are paying 
more for these automobiles than if they 
bought them in their hometowns, or, for 
that matter, if they bought them at the port 
of arrival. They are paying higher finance 
charges than they would pay if they took the 
opportunity of financing their automobiles 
is their hometowns or in the city in which 
they are discharged from the service, and 
they are being deprived of the inspection and 
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service that ordinarily goes with a new car 
purchase when made in their hometowns. 

The automobile manufacturers, when ap- 
prised of these practices, have taken the po- 
sition that these retailing practices are no 
concern of theirs. 

I believe you will agree with me that in the 
absence of the manufacturers undertaking to 
prevent these practices, something must be 
done to help these men. 

My suggestion is that you immediately 
issue a directive requiring commanding offi- 
cers in all stations outside of this country 
to alert the men under their command to 
this situation, and to advise those men that 
it is inadvisable for them to make such pur- 
chases while abroad, or, for that matter, even 
at the place of arrival in this country, or the 
place of discharge from the service in this 
country, and that their best interests will be 
served by their making such purchases from 
dealers in their home communities. The 
hometown dealers, in almost every instance, 
can arrange for the delivery of a new auto- 
mobile to them at their point of arrival or 
discharge in this country, which would then 
be available for them for transportation to 
their hometowns. 

I hope you will agree with me that such a 
directive will serve a very useful purpose. As 
a matter of fact, the directive and the notice 
from the local commanding officer can be ap- 
propriately worded so that neither manu- 
facturers nor retailers need be accused of any 
wrongdoing or impropriety, and yet provide 
some measure of protection to the members 
of our Armed Forces. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


Exurisir B 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D .C., September 23, 1955. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear MR. MULTER: This is in reply to your 
letter of September 8 concerning certain 
practices of automobile dealers in selling to 
members of the Armed Forces returning 
from overseas posts. 

You appreciate, I am sure, that no agency 
of the Department of Defense sponsors any 
plan of automobile sales such as you describe 
and the Department is therefore without 
jurisdiction to discontinue it. The selection 
of an automobile salesman or sales contract 
is a matter of individual choice. 

Overseas representatives of the United 
States automobile dealers are not amenable 
to military control. So long as they com- 
ply with the laws of the locality in which 
they do business they can offer their mer- 
chandise for sale to both civilian and mili- 
tary. Control of this group like their con- 
temporaries at the port would appear to 
rest with the automobile dealers, their trade 
associations, and perhaps the manufacturers. 

I believe that the directive you suggest 
would be more restrictive than is appropriate 
for issuance by this Department and that 
it might affect the legitimate activities of 
firms and dealers who render real service 
to our personnel. I believe that the objective 
we seek, the use of caution and judgment 
by servicemen in their purchases from un- 
known vendors, can best be accomplished 
by a continuation of the present normal 
counseling given by commanders to their 
troops. I am taking the liberty of send- 
ing a copy of your letter to the military 
departments. 

Your interest in the welfare of our Armed 
Forces personnel is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
CarTER L. BURGESS. 
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ExuHrsrr C 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., September 28, 1955. 

CarTEr L. BURGESS, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Burcess: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged with thanks of yours of September 23. 

I fail to understand how the directive as 
suggested by me is in any manner restric- 
tive. It does not réquire the Department or 
any commanding officer to take a position 
on the matter, nor in any manner to inter- 
fere with/automobile dealers in this country 
or abroad. It has always been proper for 
the Defense Department to alert the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces against dangers 
that they may encounter, whether physical, 
moral or financial. 

Alerting these men to these practices is 
in direct line with such procedure. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


Mr. MULTER. I think probably many of the 
facts in my statement will be found to be in 
accord with’ those adduced by some of your 
witnesses. Obviously, they are going to be 
contrary, in part, to the testimony of some 
of the other witnesses. 

I think possibly the only point of agree- 
ment is where consumers have come forward. 
I believe they will be in complete agreement 
with what I say. 

Now the matter that you have adduced 
here in connection with this investigation 
can be broken down into severai subjects 
and I have followed that fairly closely in 
my prepared statement. They can be sub- 
divided and placed under these main topics 
or headings: “Padding” of new and used car 
prices which sometimes has been referred to 
as “packing”’’; exclusive contracts; the unfair 
methods of motor vehicle manufacturers in 
their relations with their dealers, manufac- 
turers’ treatment of dealers, dealers’ associa- 
tions, pressure on dealers to buy parts, etc.; 
abuses of installment financing; the need for 
itemized invoices for consumer protection; 
deception in charges for transportation of 
motor vehicles; the sale of driven cars as 
new cars. 

Now, you won’t find those headings or 
subheadings in my prepared statement. I 
have just read those subheadings from the 
report to the Congress dated June 5, 1939, 
of the Federal Trade Commission, made pur- 
suant to House Joint Resolution 594, which 
was approved on April 13, 1938. But you 
will find similar headings in my statement 
and the same subject matter covered by this 
committee in all its investigations. You 
will find, as I did upon reading this report 
of their recommendations and conclusions, 
that almost precisely the same things were 
wrong with the automobile industry in 1938 
and 1939 as have been disclosed to your com- 
mittee in its current hearings. So it gives 
me quite a laugh when I read the full page 
advertisements in the newspapers of General 
Motors and Chrysler and Ford about a new 
era and a new day, and how they have now 
reformed and they are going to do a better 
job and they are going to have good relations 
between themselves and their dealers and 
the public is going to be better served. As 
the Chrysler representative testified here the 
other day before you, leave this to us. Said 
he, in substance: “We will take care of the 
phantom freight and everything else and we 
will mend our ways.” 

Well, I, for one, am firmly convinced that 
unless this committee and its counterpart on 
the House side will bring forth an all-inclu- 
sive bill prohibiting all of these abuses and 
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attempting to correct them, the indust 
never do anything. They will talk about it, 
They will tell us, as they did in 193g and 
1939, that they are correcting their wa 
and then the minute you stop investigat; 
unless there is & law on the books to make 
them behave, they will go back to their old 
ways. 

It surprised me to find that there igs an 
order outstanding, since 1941, November 19 
1941, against the General Motors Corp, js. 
sued by the Federal Trade Commission, a 
unanimous order directing them to cease ang 
desist from their practices of compelling 
their dealers to buy parts whether they 
needed them or not, to buy parts and only 
the parts that were labeled with their name 
That was all they could buy and that was 
all they could deal in and that was all they 
could use. I think you have heard consiq. 
erable testimony about that abuse today, 

I think you know about the new proceed. 
ing that was started against the Genera) 
Motors Corp. because of their false adver. 
tising of “genuine Chevrolet” parts which 
are not genuine Chevrolet parts at all. They 
are bought from independent dealers, manu. 
facturers, rather. They won’t let their dealer 
go to the manufacturer or his jobber ang 
buy that product. He must buy it from the 
auto manufacturer at a high price and, nat- 
urally, must pass it on to the consumer at 
that same high price, plus a fair profit to 
himself, plus his overhead. So, you see, 
that these same abuses continue today as 
they have all through the years since these 
giants took hold in the automobile industry, 

Now I have recommended and'I urge that 
this committee, after it has completed its 
hearings and analyzed all of the facts, bring 
forth a bill which should, in my opinion, 
cover several important matters. Every 
manufacturer and assembler, and I think, as 
well pointed out by the chairman again this 
morning, the manufacturers in large part 
today are assemblers—we will have to have 
all-inclusive language that will include every 
manufacturer and assembler of automo- 
biles—shall be required to issue a certificate 
of fitness showing, among other things, that 
the vehicle has been road-tested at different 
speeds for a minimum of 500 miles. Today 
they deliver that automobile to the dealer. 
They place the responsibility on the dealer 
to deliver a car which he is supposed to serv- 
ice and put in good condition and deliver 
to the automobile owner, who has a right to 
take that car and take it out on the road and 
use it as though it were a safe vehicle. The 
situation is much worse today than when 
Judge Holmes wrote for the United States 
Supreme Court, in the McPherson v. Buick 
case, that an automobile is a potentially 
lethal weapon. That is what it is, unless 
it is properly tested and in good working 
condition. The dealer doesn’t have the 
facilities or the ability to do that job. 

They are putting a potentially lethal 
weapon in the hands of every automobile 
owner when he takes it out on the road. 
There is no way of telling after the driver 
has been killed in an accident as to whether 
his steering gear came off in his hand or 
there was some other defect in the mecha- 
nism which caused that automobile to be 
wrecked. 

When we have an accident involving air- 
planes, our various agencies move in and 
have a thorough investigation and try 0 
determine what caused the accident. We 
don’t have those facilities, we never could 
have them, to determine those things as to 
automobiles. I say, from my experience 38 
& lawyer, over many years, that there are 
accidents every day in the week involving 
automobiles that are caused by the in- 
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perent defects in the automobile that were 
there when it left the factory, were there 
when it left the dealer’s place of business, 
and went into the hands of the purchaser. 
The ony way you can make sure that the 
yehicle is safe for use is to require every one 
of these automobiles to be tested before they 
jeave the last place of assembly. 

I think the protection of our American 
public demands that. 

Senator Monroney. I will say that the 
number of dealer complaints of bad-order 
cars arriving from the factory have been 
coming in with increasing amounts, that 
they allege that there has been a deteriora- 
tio in the factory inspection system, and 
we have had testimony before this com- 
mittee to the effect that oftentimes the fac- 
tories think it is cheaper, instead of taking 
a car off the line and tying up their lines 
with bringing it out in good order, to ship it 
on to the dealer and have him do the work 
and then maybe make him share the cost 
of putting a car that was bad, ordered into 
proper running condition on a preservice or 
predelivery service charge with the factory 
paying only a part of it. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right, and with the 
profit competition having it brought down 
as low as it is today, the dealer is going to 
kid his customer as long as he can until his 
guarantee period has run out and then he 
will take care of those things. I have had 
that complaint made to me not only by pur- 
chasers of automobiles—incidentaliy, I have 
put into the Recorp, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and if you care to have it made a 
part of this record, two letters which came 
to me completely unsolicited, one from the 
purchaser of a Buick automobile telling 
about the difficulties that she had with this 
rand new automobile for which she paid 
cash upon purchase. I have submitted a 
copy of that to you with my formal state- 
ment. That letter appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of January 31, 1956. The 
second letter, which also came to me un- 
solicited, involved a Lincoln automobile, also 
bought for cash, and that appeared in the 
CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 9. In 
both those letters they tell how it is utterly 
impossible to get the dealer to make good on 
the defects or give him a good automobile, 
an automobile that is safe to drive. As a 
matter of fact, I think you have testimony 
from the manufacturers that they assume 
the burden and the responsibility of the car’s 
being a good car. I think that is almost the 
verbatim testimony of the Chrysler president 
before this committee. Yet they evade that 
obligation constantiy. The dealer must, be- 
cause of the economic situation involved 
today, do as little work on that car as possi- 
ble until he can make a charge for it. So 
whatever the guarantee period may be, 
whether mileage or time, when that has gone 
by, then the customer begins to get his big 
bills. But the public safety requires that 
that condition not be permitted to continue. 
Those defective cars on the road are a men- 
ace until they are put in good operating 
condition. 

Senator Monroney. Well, on top of that, 
is it not a fact, Congressman MULTER, that 
the orphan cars, the bootleg cars that are sold 
of the used car lots as new and maybe have 
& lot of mileage, worn out brakes, scored 
cylinders, defective steering gear, rough han- 
dling from many, many miles on the road by 
People who have no interest in the car, also 
tends to give a bad service car to a customer 
thinking he has a new car, and plus the 
fact that the traditional maintenance that 
would be rendered on a new car is not there 
because the dealer hates to have to service 
& car that has been sold in unfair competi- 
tion in his trade area. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right, and although 
there may be a requirement in some of the 
manufacturers’ contracts with their dealers 
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that he take in such car for service, he will 
find a way of not servicing it. 

Senator MONRONEY. It just destroys the 
good faith that should exist in the purchase 
of a new Car. 

Mr. MULTER. That is right. I think every 
member of this committee, and I, too, can 
remember when the new car dealer in our 
communiity was a very respected and re- 
spectable member of our community. He was 
one of the leaders in the civic and philan- 
thropic endeavors of the community. He 
occupied a position of dignity in the com- 
munity. Today he is fast becoming the 
most despised man in the community. No- 
body trusts him anymore because of this 
situation, and it is a bad situation. Now 
your sticker idea as contained within—I 
don’t know whether it is part cf a bill you 
introduced- 

Senator MonrRoneEY. It is a proposal we are 
considering here. 

Mr. MULTER. It has been talked about 
favorably. I think it will help that situation. 
I go one step further in my recommendation 
and say that when the car leaves the place 
of assembly, the last place of assembly, the 
speedometer should be sealed. Then impore 
a criminal penalty for the breaking of that 
seal at any time before delivery to the new 
car purchaser. Then when you drive that 
car from Detroit to Brooklyn or any where 
else, to deliver a customer, whether it is 
driven by a paid driver, who is just driving 
one car or it is hooked onto the back of an- 
other car, both cars riding the road, whether 
it is a thousand miles or only a few hundred 
miles, when that car arrives at the dealer’s 
place and he tries to deliver it, Mr. Customer 
can look at the speedometer and know that 
this car was driven over the road before it 
was delivered to him. He will know he is 
not getting a new car but is getting a used 
car. 

Senator MONRONEY. When a customer pays 
$3,000 to $4,000 for the purchase of an auto- 
mobile, it is a major investment in his life. 
He is entitled to know what he is buying, 
whether it is a piece of used merchandise 
that is beaten up by rough handling and 
maybe polished up to look good on the sur- 
face or whether it is a truly genuine, new, 
unused article, wouldn’t you think? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, Senator, you are abso- 
lutely right. I drive that price car. Idrivea 
$4,000 car. I do not know how many are in 
that group, numerically whether that is the 
greater percentage. I have an idea it is not. 

Senator MONRONEY. I will say I cannot tell 
today what price car I am driving because 
of the fantastic packs that you are getting 
in acar. You think you have a $3,000 car, 
maybe, and then you find that the car is 
being advertised as a $4,000 car with a $1,500 
trade-in for your old car, no matter what its 
condition. So you lost all contact with 
reality and values in this packing, which I 
know you are interested in. 

Mr. MuLTER. I think the greatest number 
of cars, however, are in the $2,000 price class 
and that fellow needs as much protection as 
youandIdo. If we can afford the $4,000 car 
we probably can more readily afford the big 
maintenance bill, but that little fellow who 
is paying the $2,000 for his car is probably 
using it in his business. It is a necessity to 
him. It is not a luxury, and he is getting 
cheated. He must be protected, too. Along 
that same line, I recommend that every cus- 
tomer get a bill when he purchases the car, 
and the dealer, too, should get a bill, which 
completely itemizes every item that he is 
being charged for. In that connection I say 
you must prohibit, the law must prohibit, 
the manufacturer from putting anything on 
that new car that is not ordered in writing. 
I believe that every automobile that I have 
owned since 1939 has had a cigar lighter in 
the dashboard. During all that time I am 

sure that every automobile that comes 
through has a hole in the dashboard for the 
lighter but the lighter is an extra. 





Senator Monroney. Is that a fact? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, sir. 

Now every car comes through with wind- 
shield wipers, but if you can get to the 
itemization, you will find that a vacuum 
operated windshield wiper is standard equip- 
ment but that the car is delivered with an 
electrically operated windshield wiper—and 
that is an extra. Not all of the cars, but most 
of them. Yet the customer is never ap- 
prised of that. In that connection General 
Motors is violating, day after day, a 1941 
order of the Federal Trade Commission 
against unfair practices as to accessories and 
parts. Nothing is being done about it. By 
the time you get through with the Federal 
Trade Commission, as happened in many in- 
stances, by the time they got their investi- 
gation completed the manufacturer came in 
and said, we have stopped doing that, we 
realized we should not do it and we are not 
doing it anymore. The result was that the 
Federal Trade Commission dismissed the 
complaint and the day after the complaint 
was dismissed the manufacturers started 
right over again. The only way you can stop 
these bad practices, in my opinion, is by 
writing into the law severe penaities, en- 
forceable not through the Federal Trade 
Commission but either on behalf of the 
dealer or the consumer, or if neither of them 
takes action, then by the Attorney General. 

Another recommendation that I make is 
with reference to the automobile franchises, 
the dealer franchises. I know that the 
dealers are split right down the middle on 
that problem. The men in the metropolitan 
communities, I think, by and large, want 
exclusive franchises. The fellows in the 
smailer communities are not sold on exclu- 
sive franchises. If, to keep his franchise, he 
must sell a hundred cars in a small com- 
munity and his community can only take 50, 
69, or 70, he wants the right to go out and 
dispose of those cars wherever he can get a 
customer. Where the competition is keener 
in the big cities they feel the exclusive fran- 
chise is going to protect them. Frankly, I 
do not know whether one is better than the 
other, whether you should have the exclu- 
sive franchise or you should not. I have not 
been able to resolve that in my own mind. 
But I do say that the manufacturer and the 
dealer should be permitted to negotiate and 
consummate whatever kind of contract he 
wants and the manufacturer should not be 
able to sit back as he does today and say to 
his dealer, we have an opinion from the At- 
torney General and we cannot do this, that, 
or the other thing with your franchise. For 
instance, canceling a franchise because of 
bootlegging activities. Everybody agrees 
that bootlegging activities are bad. I think 
there was one manufacturer who came in 
and said bootlegging is all right, it creates 
more competition and it is good to stir into 
action the salesman who is a little lazy. I 
think everybody else, with the exception of 
that one witness, agrees that bootlegging is 
very bad. If for no other reason, as you 
pointed cut, it is bad because the buying 
public doesn’t get the protection they need 
in buying a car which is supposed to be war- 
ranted as fit for use when they take delivery. 

In that respect, in order to permit of a 
proper antibootlegging ciause, the law re- 
quires change so as to permit the manufac- 
turer to include that provision in his con- 
tract with a franchised dealer. Aiso, it 
should require him to live up to certain 
standards. 

I think the law should set up the stand- 
ards. These standards should include the 
prohibition of bootlegging and the prohibi- 
tion of misleading and fraudulent advertis- 
ing. The law should require cancellation of 
franchises in the event of violation of those 
standards. 

In order to protect the dealer you must 
write into such a law that he will have a 
right to review his cancellation in 1 of 2 


ways. There, again, you cannot say which 
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way it shall be done, but you must give him 
his right of review. I say the right of review 
of the cancellation should be either by court 
or, if the manufacturer and the dealer agree 
to arbitration, then by arbitration; but then 
he must write in the law a provision that 
arbitration must be by 3 people, 1 of whom 
can be chosen by the manufacturer, another 
by the dealer, and the third must be some- 
body who is not connected with the indus- 
try. Today you have these so-called dealers’ 
councils, and in some instances they are set 
up as review boards to determine whether 
or not the manufacturer had a right to can- 
cel the contract, but they are controlled com- 
pletely by the manufacturer, even though 
they represent dealers, even though a dealer 
might be on the board. In some instances 
the council is a council of dealers, and deal- 


ers only. That dealer dares not stand up 
against the factory, or he will lose his 
franchise. 


Senator Monroney. The dealer may feel: 
there, but for the grace of God, go I, if I 
don’t obey and salute the command of the 
summit. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. If this man is 
going to have a right of review, it must not 
be by an arbitrator, who, in advance, must 
agree to pick the manufacturer’s arbitrator. 

Senator MonroneEY. Are you familiar with 
what used to be called the yellow-dog con- 
tract in labor? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. Tell us about what 
that did, as a distinguished lawyer, and a 
sincere advocate of liberal legislation in the 
labor field. 

Mr. Mutter. It is the same thing as the 
manufacturer does today to his dealer with- 
out a contract. The contract was made 
with a union which was not a union at all. 
It was made up of workers selected by the 
employer and who would do the employer’s 
bidding. 

Senator Monroney. Who would agree not 
to belong to unions? 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. Who would waive as 
& condition of employment his legal and 
constitutional rights. Now, do you not have 
that same line of waiving a dealer’s rights 
written in many automobile contracts today 
that, when he signs the contract to be a 
franchised dealer, he has signed away his 
rights to go into court to protest against 
what normally could be a court case for 
breach of good faith or loss of equity through 
arbitrary cancellation by the factory? 

Mr. Mutter. And hardly a day goes by— 
well, that is a slight exaggeration, but 
hardly a week or month goes by, that a 
regional representative of the manufacturer 
doesn’t call on his dealer and tell him: You 
have to do this, that, or the other thing. 


You can walk in, either in your home city 
or anywhere in the District of Columbia 
here, walk into any dealer’s shop and walk 
into his parts department and ask him to 
show you his inventory; ask him to show 
you the part of the inventory that never 
moves, that he never has any use for. You 
will find thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars worth of stuff either in his warehouse 
or on his shelves that the regional director 
of the manufacturer came in and said: You 
have got to buy so much of this today. And 
he had to order it and put it in, and he 
has no use for it. 

The same way they will go into a dealer 
and say: We don’t like your plant. Your 
service station has deteriorated. You have 
to put in a new plant. 


He may have to invest $100,000 or $150,000 
in a new plant, and he will have no assur- 
ance when he is finished that he will still 
have the franchise. Those things must be 
covered by the legislation that comes out of 
this investigation so as to correct these 


abuses. 
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I was surprised to read the testimony given 
to you on behalf of the American Motors 
Co. here the other day in which the witness 
talked about a unique and new plan of stir- 
ring up business and helping his dealers by 
giving him volume discounts. Apparently 
the gentleman, neither he nor his lawyer, had 
ever read the Robinson-Patman Act. In 
almost every other instance the companies 
are giving volume discounts and hiding the 
fact. If you get the dealers to open their 
books you will see they are getting volume 
discounts directly in violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. He has a franchise which 
requires him to sell 100 cars a year, but if 
he sells 150 cars he gets an additional dis- 
count on every car he sold that year and it 
goes up by every 25 or 50 cars, depending 
upon the company. The additional discount 
that he gets is based solely on his volume 
sales. 

Now, unless I misunderstand the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, that is prohibited by that 
act, but nothing is being done about it ex- 
cept one company now bragging that it is a 
good thing to increase sales. 

Senator MONRONEY. I think the Robinson- 
Patman Act, as I understand it, would per- 
mit greater discounts where economies in 
distribution can be shown as being war- 
ranted or merited and where they are pub- 
licly announced breaking points on quantity. 

Mr. MULTER. But these are hidden dis- 
counts. Nobody knows about it. You won’t 
find out about it unless you have a friend 
in the trade who will tell it to you. It is 
not based on any savings. It is not based 
on anything that can be saved either in 
transportation or in any other way whatso- 
ever, because the dealer doesn’t pay any more 
or any less commission or salary to his sales- 
man that is selling the car, and the factory 
has no more sales expense or less sales ex- 
pense on the volume distribution, and they 
ship them in just the same, either tow them 
in, drive them in, truck them in, or some- 
times float them in by barges, and in rare 
instances by rail. 

Senator MONnrRONEY. To keep the record 
straight, counsel for the committee, Mr. 
Busby, has called my attention to the fact 
that the American Motors plan departs 
from the normal volume discount you are 
making by basing the discount on sales of 
all dealers to some extent, rather than 
strictly on the individual dealer, the num- 
ber of cars they sell, the greater discount 
all of the dealers will receive. 

Mr. Mutter. Then I misread his testimony. 
That is quite different and I must apologize 
to that witness. 

Senator MONRONEY. He was trying to bring 
out, as I remember the testimony, the point 
that if they could get their sales up in 
American Motors Co., that all dealers would 
profit by a greater share of the profits that 
the company would then be making. 

Mr. MULTER. If the idea is greater sales 
by the manufacturer, and he can then give 
a@ greater discount to all dealers by virtue 
of the sales, then he has something different 
and unique. 

Mr. Bussy. I might comment there that 
they haven’t gotten clear away from the in- 
dividual discount in that all other manu- 
facturers still give the discount strictly on 
the individual sales, as I understand it. 

Mr. MULTER. That was my understand- 
ing, too. If they have a different plan, I 
have misread the testimony. 

Senator MoONRONEY. Their new plan was to 
base a return to all dealers as the com- 
pany’s volume increased. 

Mr. Bussy. Their new plan is to get half 
way in between the individual discount and 
the total discount for all dealers. 

Mr. MULTER. In that connection, if the 
committee agrees that volume discounts are 
bad and should be stopped, we must by the 
legislation we bring out, do it without rely- 
ing on the Robinson-Patman Act. You will 
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have to write in severe penalties whj 
be almost automatic in their imposi 
that anyone can go in, either the ¢ 
or the dealer can go in and collect the Pen 
alty, rather than wait for a Robinson. 
Patman Act prosecution of the violator, No 
franchised dealer, as long as he stij} has 
hopes of keeping his franchise, woulg dare 
bring an action under the Robinson-Pgt. 
man Act. 

That brings me to the question of phan. 
tom freight that the chairman is so familiar 
with, as are the other members of the com. 
mittee. I think you probably have already 
before you complete testimony on that sub. 
ject. Ican supplement your record with just 
this brief additional information on the gyp. 
ject of phantom freight. I give you these 
figures because of the testimony that you 
have had from some of the manufacturers 
indicating that they actually pay out mor 
than they collect. Even though they Charge 
this so-called phantom freight, they say we 
are abusing them when we say it is some. 
thing they have no right to charge. Ty 
pretend that they actually pay out more ip 
freight for all of their deliveries than they 
collect. 

I don’t believe that is so. Let me give 
you these figures. The 1954 shipment recorg 
for motor vehicles, as reported in the 35th 
edition of the “Automobile Facts and Fig. 
ures for 1955” (that is the industry’s own 
publication and I don’t think they dare 
dispute it, these facts necessarily come from 
the manufacturers themselves) shows that 
of 6,601,071 motor vehicles shipped, 80.5 per- 
cent, or 5,314,841 left the factory by jigh- 
way on a big truck that hauls several other 
cars, or towed behind another new car. Ship. 
ment by boat accounted for 5.6 percent, or 
370,044 vehicles, while rail shipments ac- 
counted for only 13.9 percent. In other 
words, out of a total of 6,601,071 motor 
vehicles shipped, only 916,185 went by rail, 
The phantom freight charges have amounted 
annually to over $2860 million. 

Senator MONRONEY. You are reading from 
page 10 of your statement, and you havea 
typographical error. You say billion. I 
would suggest that be corrected on the pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr. MuLTer. Oh, yes. Thank you. 

Now in the hope of foreclosing any action 
by this committee, the industry now is tak- 
ing some action. They say they are not 
going to do it any more. At the same time 
they say that, they increase their prices. 
Now if they are not going to charge the 
phantom freight and the phantom freight 
was not giving them a complete return, why 
the need, when they take off the phantom 
freight, to push up the price to make up 
what they are not getting in the phantom 
freight? ‘ 

Obviously the phantom freight was giving 
them a hidden profit, a profit—I am not say- 
ing they hid it from the income-tax author- 
ities, but they certainly hid it from the pub- 
lic. They didn’t want the public to know 
they were making not only a profit on the 
car and a profit on their parts, but also 4 
profit on the delivery. 


Senator Monroney. But if they can afford 
to sell a car without freight in Detroit or 
with a $5 or $10 delivery cost, then that is 
the price of the car, is it not? 

Mr. MULTER. That is right. 

Senator MoNRONEY. The freight component 
should be the component necessary to deliver 
that car from the Detroit factory or from an- 
other assembly point there. Then when they 
adjust their phantom freight, if they have & 
fair equitable price to their Detroit dealers, 
then should the price be adjusted upward 4 
they move away from the phantom freight 
overcharge? 

Mr. Mutter. No, I think that they should 
have a price which is a fair price which gives 
them a fair return for the item they are sell- 
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ing, for the vehicle they are selling, and they 
shouldn’t be permitted to make any profit on 
anything else and they should collect only 
what the actual charge is, and the customer 
should pay only that. We can’t stop them 
from raising their prices and making more 
profit; as legislators we can’t. But if they 
poost the price unduly high and the public 
feels they are making profits they are not 
entitled to on a car, the public has a fine 
weapon. 

They sit back and say: "We won’t buy.” 
But when the dealer delivers the car and 
says: “Here is your Car; I am giving you a 
preak and it is only costing you $50 or $100 
over the cost to me from the factory, and the 
rest of this is actual cost”—and gives you 
an item for freight, I think the customer is 
entitled to know that he is not actually pay- 
ing freight but he is paying freight plus, 
whether they call it a destination charge or 
a freight charge, they are still fooling the 
public when they try to collect as a charge 
asum which is not in accordance with actual 
cost. 

Senator MONRONEY. As you say, less than 
one-sixth of the cars shipped move by rail. 
Yet every time the Interstate Commerce 
Commission gives one of its customary habit- 
ual freight increases to the railroads, the 
customer of an automobile gets clipped again 
for a 6-percent or an 8 or a 10-percent 
increase in freight when the freight is actual- 
ly not running against the delivery of the 
car in fact. 

Mr. MuLTeR. It is because we have per- 
mitted, or at least acquiesced, in the manu- 
facturers’ charging phantom freight, that 
General Motors and Ford wouldn’t join with 
Chrysler in trying to get a reduced rail rate, 
and as I think you have indicated, they 
worked behind the scenes to see that the 
rate was not decreased. 

Senator MonRONEY. To keep Detroit freight 
high. 

Mr. MULTFR. Yes. 

Senator MoNRONEY. Although that was 
supposed to be the source of most cars. Con- 
trary to most freight rate procedures, the 
greater the concentration of shipments out, 
the lower the rate. But they were enjoy- 
ing lower freight rates out of their assembly 
plants for that distance than the big ship- 
ments were moving for out of Detroit. It is 
impossible to tell how many hundreds of 
millions of dollars were tacked on to the 
consumers’ prices because of the mainte- 
nance of that high freight rate plateau for 
the movement of automobiles out of De- 
troit. 

Mr. MULTER. You are absolutely right. No 
one can gainsay what you have said, Mr. 
Chairman. I believe, sir, that I have covered 
each of the recommendations that I sought 
to make to this committee. I hope that my 
testimony will be of some help to the com- 
mittee. 

If there are any other questions you care 
to address to me, I will try to answer them. 
I don’t think I have all of the answers. 

Senator MONRONEY. Permit the chairman 
to say that you are still the tireless worker 
in automobile and other little business prob- 
lems that you were on Banking and Cur- 
rency when we sat next to one another in 
the House. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator MonrRongeY. I appreciate the great 
help you have given this committee. 

Senator THURMOND, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Senator THURMOND. I don’t believe so. 

Senator Monroney. Senator PAYNE? 

Senator PayNe. No questions, 

Senator MONRONEY. We appreciate very 
much your helpful interest in this. 


Mr. MuULTER. Thank you. 
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Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, 19 Senators, all Democrats, and 
77 Members of the House, 75 Democrats 
and 2 Republicans from _historicaliy 
Democrat States, joined in a declara- 
tion of constitutional principles which 
referred to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the public-school cases as “un- 
warranted” and pledged themselves to 
use “all lawful means to bring about a 
reversal of this decision, and to prevent 
the use of force in its implementations.” 

What they mean by “lawful means” 
of evading a decision of the Supreme 
Court, I do not Know. I am sure, how- 
ever, that many thinking citizens were 
disappointed at this move which was 
participated in by such an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Democrats—94 to 2 Re- 
publicans. 

Much of the progress in the broad area 
of civil rights has been made under the 
leadership of dedicated organizations, 
outside the Government and outside the 
field of politics, in the narrower inter- 
pretation of the word. Some accom- 
plishments have been the result of bi- 
partisan political activity. Some signifi- 
cant accomplishments have been the re- 
sult of action by one of the great political 
parties—the record of the Republican 
Eisenhower administration in expanding 
Negro opportunities and rights for in- 
stance is widely and favorably known. 

An analysis of the contributions of 
political parties to the progress in the 
field of civil rights was detailed in this 
Sunday’s Washington Star by columnist 
Frank R. Kent. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I ask that it may be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD at this point: 

THE GAME OF POLITICS 
(By Frank R. Kent) 
ANALYZING A DEMOCRATIC STRATEGEM 

The really violent personal attack upon 
President Eisenhower made early this week 
by Paul Butler, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, and supplemented by a 
spokesman for the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, was 
revealing and significant. This was not be- 
cause Mr. Butler carries much weight. He 
seems, in fact, a rather hot-tempered young 
man with a not very clear idea of political 


realities. 

Nevertheless he should be in a position to 
know the practical problems of his party. 
His frantic demand that the President act 
upon the suggestion of Adlai Stevenson to 
immediately summon a White House con- 
ference of white and colored leaders to con- 
sider means by which the Supreme Court 
antisegregation decision can be fully en- 
forced in all the States, is an absurdity. Its 
futility is too obvious to need stressing but 
it does disclose the naive qualities of Mr. 
Butler’s mind and throws light upon a hid- 
den sorrow of which the better posted Demo- 
cratic politicians are keenly aware but about 
which they do not like to talk—to wit, the 
Negro vote in the big pivotal States. 
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Hidden sorrow 


To understand how keen is this “hidden 
sorrow,” it is necessary to give a little his- 
tory. For more than 70 years the Negro 
vote has been the basic asset of the Re- 
publican Party. It was the most solid thing 
in American politics. It just could not be 
shaken. The Democrats tried every way. 
They early discovered that Negroes could 
not be bought at any price to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket. They could be, and were, 
bought to stay away from the polis. And 
that was the way the Democrats handled 
them up to 1936. The details of what hap- 
pened then have been given in this column 
before. There is no need to repeat, except 
to say that under the highly intelligent 
James A. Farley and his friend, ex-Senator 
Guffey of Pennsylvania, enthusiastically 
supported by the then President Roosevelt 
with the active cooperation of the late Harry 
Hopkins, then Works Progress Administrator, 
to say nothing of the great Negro popularity 
of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, a plan was 
launched and so successfully executed that 
that basic Republican asset was 99 percent 
transferred to the Democratic Party. And 
there it has stayed for 20 years. 

To those fully acquainted with the de- 
tails this is regarded as the greatest political 
coup in the whole history of American poli- 
tics. The Republican Party was literally 
wrecked. It at once transformed the Demo- 
cratic Party into the majority party and the 
Republican into the minority. According 
to the late Senator Robert Taft, some of the 
Negroes began to drift back to their old Re- 
publican moorings in 1950. But in 1952 
most of them were still registered and voting 
as Democrats and the Democrats were still 
playing the game which the late Mr. Roose- 
velt found so amusing—holding the Negroes 
in the North while still keeping the Demo- 
cratic South solidly for him. 

Loses effectiveness 


Since 1952 this double play has become in- 
creasingly less effective. More and more the 
Negroes in the North and the white Demo- 
crats in the South have recognized that 
they were being “worked’’ in a very slick 
way. In the last 4 years resentment on both 
sides increased to the point where the Dem- 
ocratic leaders can no longer firmly count 
upon this incompatible support. Realiza- 
tion of this has become widespread among 
Democrats in the last few months. Mr. 
Stevenson’s suggestion was regarded by both 
whites and Negroes as a weasel-worded effort 
to hold together the old Roosevelt-Farley 
alliance of Southern whites and Northern 
Negroes. 

The reaction of both was almost equally 
unfavorable. It was pointed out that Mr. 
Stevenson is ignorant, indeed, if he thinks 
so great an issue can be settled by a “con- 
ference” of “prominent citizens” of both 
races, whether held at the White House or 
anywhere else. He should have known that 
among the whites in the South this racial 
issue is the deepest and widest gulf in the 
world; that it is utterly unbridgeable at this 
time by any “conference” anywhere of 
“prominent citizens” however notable and 
allegedly “broadminded.” In plain truth, 
it is not possible to get such a commission 
of disinterested, wise and unbiased men. 
And even if such a commission could be 
found and if its recommendations were 
unanimous (which is hardly conceivable), 
it would not greatly change the existing 
situation. Only time will do that. The 
Stevenson suggestion is more political than 
constructive. Its reiteration as a demand 
on the President makes clear the fact that 
the Democrats are deeply disturbed over the 
Negro vote which they so cleverly corralled 
in 1936. And they deserve to be because it 
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was a coldly calculated and completely un- 
principled scheme from the start. 


I am proud to be associated with, and 
actively working in behalf of the bipar- 
tisan civil-rights group in the House. I 
was pleased when this group selected me 
as a member of the six-member commit- 
tee under the joint chairmanship of EDNA 
F. Ketty and Hvucu Scorrt, to call on the 
Attorney General to discuss legislation 
to guarantee freedom to vote throughout 
the entire United States without regard 
to race, color, or creed. There is room 
for all men of good faith and tolerance 
who believe in liberty to work for civil 
rights—but, there is no room in that 
movement for any unsuccessful local pol- 
itician, suddenly lifted to the national 
level, who tries to distort the issues and 
mislead the Negro voter in a rather obvi- 
ous and cheap play for his vote. 

The facts speak for themselves. In 
the Senate there are 15 powerful stand- 
ing committees. The Democrat victory 
of 1954 means that 9 of these 15 commit- 
tees have as their chairmen Senators 
who signed the declaration pledging to 
use all lawful means to bring about a re- 
versal of this—the Supreme Court’s 
school case—decision. In the House, of 
19 great standing committees, 8 Demo- 
crat chairmen signed the declaration—8 
chairmen returned to their positions of 
responsibility when the Democrats won 
the control of the Congress in 1954. 

As an example of the seriousness of the 
situation the Democrat chairmen of both 
the Senate and the House Committees 
on Armed Services, Foreign Relations, 
and Foreign Affairs, and Post Office and 
Civil Service are all numbered among 
the signers of the declaration on integra- 
tion. This move, of course, is their pre- 
rogative and I have no quarrel with 
either their sincerity or integrity. All I 
want to do is clear up the record and 
make it plain that when a Negro supports 
a Democratic candidate for Congress in 
the North, he contributes toward build- 
ing a Democratic majority in the Con- 
gress which brings into powerful com- 
mittee chairmanships some southern 
Democrats whose beliefs concerning civil 
rights are demonstrably different than 
his own. I hope it will not always be 
that way. 


Opposition to Organization for Trade 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN. J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a state- 
ment which I made before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives expressing my opposition, and 
the reasons for such opposition to H. R. 
5550, the bill now pending before the 
Congress which would authorize the en- 
try of the United States into the Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation. 

The statement follows: 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR., MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS, FouRTH DISTRICT OF 
GEORGIA, BEFORE THE WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MMTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FrRipay, MARCH 9, 1956 


Mr. Chairman, I am JoHN J. FLYNT, JR., 
Member of Congress from the Fourth District 
of Georgia. I appear before this committee 
in opposition to H. R. 5550. 

Because of its threat to our farm program 
and cotton textile and other industries, we 
are vitally concerned with the possibility of 
the enactment of H. R. 5550. This measure, 
on which the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is now holding hearings, superficially 
viewed, merely authorizes our membership 
and appropriations incidental to this mem- 
bership in one more international G6rganiza- 
tion, the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
But critically examined the implications and 
potentialities of H. R. 5550 are frightening. 

H. R. 5550 is a short bill. Aside from its 
appropriation authority, which, incidentally, 
commits us to pay the international Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation such expenses 
as OTC itself fixes, this bill is expressed in 
only some 60 words. But its few words 
suffice to give an indication of its signifi- 
cance. For they incorporate, by reference, 
provisions both of the OTC charter and the 
GATT agreement—that sacred international 
agreement whose provisions have never been 
before Congress for approval. 

Much of the significance of H. R. 5550 
is indicated by what it fails tosay. To make 
sense it necessarily omits a safeguard which 
Congress insisted upon in framing trade 
legislation last year and in previous years. 
In the extensions to the trade agreements 
acts it was specifically provided that their 
enactment “shall not be construed to deter- 
mine or indicate the approval or disapproval 
by the Congress of the executive agreement 
known as the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade.” These were wot idle words and 
they were hotly contested. They are as im- 
portant now as they were last year. But 
they are not found in H. R. 5550. Indeed 
such a provision would be inconsistent with 
H. R. 5550 as it provides for our member- 
ship in OTC whose very purpose is to ad- 
minister GATT. Our approval of H. R. 5550 
would be taken—both nationally and inter- 
nationally—as approval of GATT by the Con- 
gress. Thus it would reverse our repeated 
and specific refusal expressed in the trade 
extension acts to approve this multilateral 
trade agreement which has never been sub- 
mitted to Congress for consideration. 

Hard on the heels of such implications for 
our international policy lie our domestic pro- 
grams. It is important to note that pas- 
sage of H. R. 5550 could be construed to 
override safeguards to our agriculture and 
other segments of our economy embodied in 
legislation which is clearly inconsistent with 
GATT. 

In brief, it cannot be maintained that this 
Congress can act on H. R. 5550 and yet avoid 
pronouncements on GATT. On the other 
hand, if we include a disclaimer of congres- 
sional approval or disapproval of GATT in 
H. R. 5550, we, in effect, authorize member- 
ship in a club but refuse to avow its prin- 
ciples. Clearly there is a fundamental in- 
consistency here. To put in a disclaimer 
would connote an absolute lack of legisla- 
tive responsibility. Not to put one in would 
likewise be irresponsible, for we would, in 
effect, be approving GATT—an open-ended 
agreement we haven’t even considered. 

But allow me to go on to point out the 
threat which all this poses for the Fourth 
Congressional District of Georgia. In so do- 
ing, I am convinced that the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Georgia is not unique, 
but is typical of the Nation. For other areas 
throughout America would suffer compara- 
ble adverse effects through the passage of 
this bill, H. R. 5550. 

As has already been brought out in the 
hearings on H. R. 5550, the bill’s technical 
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linkage with GATT are important for their 
practical results. There is an inescapable 
connection between our membership in the 
OTC and consequent adverse effects on our 
domestic interest. Such independence as 
we have so far preserved by refusal of Con. 
gress to approve GATT would be lost by 
enactment of the bill. Our commitments 
under the various related documents I haye 
mentioned would universally be regarded as 
direct and clear. When this becomes known, 
it will become a proper basis for alarm 
among the people of the United States. For 
it will be found that Congress is, in effect, 
abrogating its constitutional functions of 
regulating our foreign trade. 

We cannot shirk our congressional respon- 
sibility and pretend we are merely authoriz- 
ing membership in an international admin- 
istrative adjunct to foreign trade. Instead, 
our duty requires that we take the time to 
review the bill, OTC charter and GATT and 
at our peril determine the results of this 
combination on the problems of our industry 
and agriculture everywhere in our native 
land. 

May I reemphasize that H. R. 5550, though 
it sparsely covers little more than a page 
in itself, incorporate the OTC charter con- 
sisting of 21 articles plus annexes. Also that 
the first of these articles specifically dedi- 
cates the OTC to achievement of the pur- 
poses and objectives of GATT. Other ar- 
ticles provide effective linkage with the vol- 
uminous documents of GATT—some 800 
pages of text and miscellany including in- 
terpretations, waivers, etc. 

May I also reemphasize that these 800 odd 
pages of GATT have not been submitted to 
us directly, despite their vital concern with 
our economic future. I am glad to observe 
that they have been given the attention of 
numerous good citizens who are concerned 
with the effect of GATT on the economic fu- 
ture of this country. 

I have already alluded to the fact that 
H. R. 5550 is so framed and presented as 
to reduce to a minimum the apparent sig- 
nificance of the proposal. Great care has 
been used to make it difficult to find offense 
in the bill, although the charter of the OTC 
and the regulatory provisions of GATT con- 
tain plenty of offense. This strategy is de- 
signed to segregate in our minds the passage 
of the bill from the potential results on 
conflicts between GATT and our own do- 
mestic laws and policies which are in the 
best interests of the United States. 

There are important conflicts between 
GATT and our American farm program. 
GATT principles are contrary to price sup- 
ports for, and quotas on, imports of farm 
products. These restrictions enable our 
farmers to enjoy the fruits of their labor 
and live at a level which this country alone 
can afford to all of its citizens. GATT pro- 
visions merely tolerate these on a temporary 
basis—a concession reluctantly extended as 
bait for our participation. Our farm prices, 
thus maintained by our agricultural policy, 
are well above the world market prices for 
these products. To make our system of price 
supports work, we must have import quotas. 
Otherwise the support price would be under- 
cut by cheaper imported products. 

In many cases foreign manufacturers are 
able to gain an advantage over our own in- 
dustry by purchasing the raw materials used 
in that industry under the levels of our 
supported prices. This is especially true in 
the case of cotton textiles. Thus, to protect 
our domestic market for our agricultural 
products, we must protect our domestic in- 
dustry which utilizes these products. 

GATT conflicts with the goals of this, our 
domestic policy, in that it opposes import 
quotas and favors further reduction in tariffs. 
Indeed, it provides the machinery for im- 
posing compensatory penalties for these im- 
port restrictions, both in its rules and regu- 
lations and in their practical results. It 
invites and provides machinery for concerted 
international retaliation. 
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Here, then, is a fundamental inconsistency 


petween our American farm program and 
the GATT program. GATT increasingly 
ressures toward compromises which seri- 
ously and directly hamper our farm price- 
support policy. It also reduces our own 
share in our domestic cotton market by its 
adverse effect on our splendid cotton textile 
powers of 1955, in connection with the 
debate on H. R. 1, I pointed out the grave 
threat that GATT poses to the entire econ- 
omy of Georgia. The wage earner of that 
area, employed in the textile industry, faces 
competition from Japanese labor earning 
hourly wages which are only 10 percent of 
the hourly wages paid to workers in our tex- 
tile industry. 

As I indicated in January of 1955 before 
this House, it is virtually impossible to see 
how our workingmen can sustain their high 
standards of living in the face of such 
vicious foreign competition. This is par- 
ticularly pertinent in our textile industry. 
There labor costs constitute about 40 percent 
of the total cost of manufacturing cotton 
textile products. Nor is it possible to gain 
an advantage of efficiency of operation over 
these Japanese producers, since they already 
utilize the most modern machinery avail- 
able. In fact, we, ourselves, supplied the 
Japanese with the latest machinery as well 
as the money to buy it. There is talk of our 
working out some kind of voluntary quota 
with Japan, but if we do, it will not be 
through GATT but, rather, will be despite 
GATT. 

The obvious threat to our agriculture and 
industry—the case at hand is the growing 
of cotton and the manufacture of cotton 
textiles—is in the pledge of the OTC-GATT 
mechanism to reduce protection, quotas and 
tariffs both for farm and manufactured 
products. 

In view of the general confusion on the 
subject of the conflict between GATT and 
American farm policy, let us briefly consider 
a specific conflict, which is in farm legisla- 
tion currently before Congress—S. 3183. 
This legislation contains a cotton export 
provision taken from S. 2702. In spite of the 
fact that S. 2702 was introduced by Senator 
EasTLAND for himself and some 60 Senators— 
clearly a majority of the Senate—adverse 
comments from the Department of Agricul- 
ture assaulted it. 

Now S. 2702 has two interrelated provi- 
sions: 

The first requiring the Secretary of. Agri- 
culture to encourage sales of cotton for ex- 
port which would recapture the fair histori- 
cal share of United States cotton in the 
world cotton market. 

The second establishing a maximum an- 
nual import quota of manufactured prod- 
ucts of 150 percent of average annual im- 
ports over a 2-year period. 

The purpose of the import quota provision 
is recited in S. 2702: 

“In order to prevent material interference 
of the sales program authorized under para- 
graph (1) of this section or with the cotton 
price-support program or to prevent loss of 
domestic markets for cotton or reduction in 
the amount of cotton products produced in 
the United States from United States 
cotton.” 

It is clear that the cotton export program 
would mean a further spread in the domestic 
price and world price. This would allow 
foreign cotton textile manufacturers to buy 
their raw material at prices much below 
those which our domestic industries pay. 
The foreign producers’ advantage, in turn, 
would allow them to compete more ad- 
vantageously in our domestic market. This 
Process would tend to ruin both our. raw 
cotton production through reducing our 
domestic production and our textile industry 
itself. Certainly it would tend to nullify the 
effect of our export program. 
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This was recognized by the Department of 
Agriculture when it reported on S. 2702: 

“The sale of substantial quantities of all 
qualities of Government cotton for export 
at greatly reduced prices * * * would set 
the international price of cotton and make 
it possible for foreign mills to obtain their 
requirements at prices substantially below 
those paid by domestic mills.” 

The textile imports encouraged by actions 
in GATT last year would obviously be in- 
creased further. 

It is all the more striking that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture advanced as the key rea- 
son for opposing the bill that “import quotas 
on textiles would be in direct conflict with 
efforts by the United States to relax or re- 
move impediments to world trade.” 

The objection was, of course, that the pro- 
posed quotas would be in violation of GATT. 
This is GATT—and nothing but GATT— 
striking at our industry. This Congress 
never authorized. 

Yet, we are informed by the Secretary of 
Commerce in his recent memorandum for 
the Cabinet on, “The Facts About the OTC— 
The Organization for Trade Cooperation”: 

“The one major difference between the 
General Agreement and United States policy 
was eliminated in 1955 when the partici- 
pating countries gave the United States 
broad waiver to import quotas unilaterally 
on agricultural products as required by our 
domestic agricultural laws.” 

He forgot to mention the apologetic nature 
of our State Department emissaries, and the 
generosity of our allies in letting us have 
this temporary waiver. 

He also apparently forgot that this waiver 
of quotas prohibiting imports on agricultural 
production does not apply to quotas on tex- 
tiles such as those proposed by S. 2702, 
which the majority of Senators evidently 
believe to be an essential part of this agri- 
cultural products legislation. 

This import quota on textiles is crucial 
both to our domestic agriculture and our 
industry. For it preserves to our domestic 
producers and processors their rightful share 
of our own market. 

This problem still faces Congress. The 
pending price-support bill, S. 3183, which 
is now under consideration by the Senate, 
has a provision in section 303 which is vir- 
tually identical with paragraph 1 of S. 2702. 
This section reads as follows: 

“Sec. 303. In furtherance of the current 
policy of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
of offering surplus agricultural commodities 
for sale for export at competitive prices, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is directed 
to use its existing powers and authorities 
(immediately upon the enactment of this 
act) to encourage sales for export of such 
quantities of cotton as will reestablish and 
maintain the fair historical share of the 
world market for United States cotton, said 
volume to be determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. [Cotton made available by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation under 
section 102 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, shall be sold at competitive world 
prices.|” (Added matter shown in brackets.) 

But the import quota provision of S. 2702 
is omitted even though there can be no doubt 
that without the import quota which is con- 
trary to GATT commitments, the practical 
results of the export program provided for 
in S. 3183 are in serious doubt. 

The Senate discussion of S. 3183 recently 
brought out that the 1955 GATT meeting in 
Geneva resulted in substantial cuts in a wide 
range of tariffs on textiles. These reductions 
took effect on September 10 and spurred a 
sharp increase in textile imports into this 
country. Our domestic industry, already 
suffering from depressed conditions, faced 
even more serious injury. 

At present our most serious competitor in 
this sphere is Japan, In this connection, the 
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proposed export program obviously would in- 
tensify the situation described by Senator 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina (CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorD, February 27, 1956, p. 2939) : 

“Furthermore, the Japanese buy their cot- 
ton for less than our manufacturers have to 
pay for the cotton they buy in the United 
States. The Japanese buy cotton on the 
world market; and the world market is usual- 
ly from 5 to 6 cents a pound lower than the 
United States market, in which our manu- 
facturers purchase the cotton they use. 
That situation makes it almost impossible 
for American manufacturers to meet the 
competition of Japanese manufacturers. 

“Therefore, in my opinion, all we can do 
is have a quota which will protect American 
manufacturers, and make it possible for the 
Japanese to trade with the countries near 
Japan, and thereby not seriously affect our 
market. Of course, such trade will affect our 
market to some extent—but perhaps to only 
a small extent.” 

Senator THURMOND inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD (Feb. 27, 1956, p. 2940) a 
copy of his letter to the Secretary of State 
pointing out that: 

“Government reports and trade reports 
out of Japan show that textile imports 
greatly increased during the last months of 
1955. Based on the surge of imports since 
the negotiation of the GATT agreements 
started in Geneva last year, I believe it is 
no longer wise to judge the effect by com- 
paring the total of 1955 textile imports with 
the 1954 total. Even that comparison shows 
a tremendous increase, but the data of the 
recent months should be recognized as a 
danger signal. 

“Our domestic cotton producers and our 
textile manufacturers and the people they 
employ will all suffer unless adequate safe- 
guards are established to protect against 
imported goods manufactured from cheap 
cotton and by low-wage labor in foreign 
countries.” 

Here is an incisive illustration of the 
fundamental inconsistency between the 
American farm program on the one hand 
and our international commitments under 
GATT and what would be the OTC on the 
other. 

It is sheer folly to attempt to sustain 
domestic prices paid to our agriculture with 
price supports and production quotas while, 
at the same time, we import these products 
in processed form. The injury sustained is 
twofold. It hurts our industry as well as 
our agriculture. 

These conflicts between domestic pro- 
grams and GATT programs afford cogent 
reasons why Congress must assert its prerog- 
atives and obligations over domestic and 
foreign trade—why it cannot be expected 
to support GATT through enacting H. R. 
5550 without fully exploring GATT and the 
results of the bill. H. R. 5550 presents the 
first occasion that Congress can do so. 
Clearly we, acting on behalf of the Ameri- 
can people, must regain full control over 
these vital issues. The necessary first step 
in this process is to reject any proposal for 
approval of H. R. 5550 without examining 
its potentialities. 

In touching on the production of raw 
cotton and the manufacture of cotton tex- 
tiles I have considered the interests of my 
constituents from the Fourth Congressional 
District of Georgia. In quoting from the 
remarks of our honorable colleagues in the 
Senate I believe I have shown that the con- 
cern for these products ranges far beyond 
the borders of that district. 

An yet this is only a small part of the 
national picture. H. R. 5550, the OTC and 
GATT conflict with other worthy domestic 
interests. I hope and believe that some of 
these will be brought to the fore by other 
Members of the House. 

Before I close let me call your attention 
to a matter brought to my attention by a 
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constituent just tis week. Many of us have 
long contended that other nations were not 
reciprocating and reducing tariffs to the 
same extent as the United States. I have 
seen figures that since the passage of the 
various reciprocal trade acts, many nations 
have increased instead of decreased tariffs. 
The matter brought to my attention by my 
constituent had to do with a used 1953 
Studebaker automobile which my constitu- 
ent had given to his daughter, an American 
citizen but the wife of an Argentine doctor. 
My constituent’s daughter lives in Argentina 
with her husband and desires to import the 
into Argentina. The Argentine Government 
has set an import duty on this car of ap- 
proximately $6,000 or at least five times its 
market value in this country. I was told 
that on a heavy automobile such as a 
Cadillac the import duty would run ap- 
proximately $25,000. 

I was also told that in the event this car 
was to be used for business purposes the 
above figure would be increased 50 percent. 

Gentlemen, I cite this example only to 
show that in too many instances other 
nations are not reciprocating in the free- 
trade program. 

Let me thank the committee for giving 
me this opportunity to appear and express 
my views on this bill. 


Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, March 7, 
1956, marked the 106th anniversary of 
the birth of the great Czech leader, 
Thomas G. Masaryk. 

It is said that with the birth of every 
human being a new star is lighted in the 
sky. Some few shine very brightly, and 
upon them are concentrated all the hopes 
and prayers of humankind who anxiously 
wait for a new era of everlasting peace. 
Most stars in this human firmament have 
a very dim luminosity, or are from the 
beginning destined to invisibility and ob- 
scurity. Often, it is only at the time of 
death that the greatness of a man ap- 
pears in its full and complete splendor 
when his disappearance serves to make 
brighter his achievements and his glory 
in the eyes of future generations. 

Such a man was Thomas G. Masaryk. 
Through his leadership Czechoslovakia 
became a free, democratic, and inde- 
pendent country. We do not err by say- 
ing that the mark of his greatness went 
beyond country boundaries. The entire 
world has known and has considered him 
a symbol—a man who made the achieve- 
ment of lofty ideals the sole purpose and 
mission of his life. 

From the ashes of a chaotic past he 
founded a new country, free and inde- 
pendent, which remains a symbol of 
liberty even though it is again tem- 
porarily forced to forgo the practice 
of her sacred ideals while suffering un- 
der the enslaving fangs of a tyrannic 
neighbor. But history is never at a 
standstill Tyrants and oppressors of 
freedom have a short existence and 
sooner or later they pay for their ne- 
farious actions. A country can be, and 
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may remain, morally free even if her 
people are bound in chains because in 
their oppression, in their torture, and 
in their suffering they can lift their eyes 
to the still pure and free skies of their 
country. Then in the depth of long 
nights, even through the bars of a 
prison, they will suddenly see the bright- 
ness of a star, and they will remember 
their leader, Thomas G. Masaryk. 

The Russians know this. They feel the 
spiritual presence of an immortal giant 
who still sustains the bleeding strength 
and the moral unity of his people. They 
are haunted by a ghost that suddenly 
reappears in every sneer, in every silent 
gesture or rabid expression of scorn. 

No wonder, therefore, that they try to 
crush the memory of Thomas G. Masa- 
ryk in the minds of his people; to erase 
his name from the streets and from the 
marble structures erected in his honor; 
to accuse and belittle his memory in the 
books of the younger generation. In all 
this the Communists will fail, however, 
because for every monument that falls, 
for every book that is destroyed, for every 
truth that is trammeled, deeper and 
deeper in the hearts of his countrymen 
will be engraved his teachings and his 
ideals. They will be handed down from 
generation to generation, until the day 
when freedom will rise again in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

This is not the first time that Czecho- 
slovakia has suffered at the hands of an 
oppressor. She was enslaved for three 
long centuries before Masaryk came, but 
never did her people lose faith—even 
when they were forbidden to pray, to 
worship, and, even, to speak their lan- 
guage. Then the country’s long night 
suddenly fell apart, the enemy’s castle 
crumbled, and a man rose with the dawn 
of a new country. In gratitude they 
called him the Awakener. He led 
them; he freed them; he built a new na- 
tion for them. He was their first beloved 
president. 

Such men as Thomas G. Masaryk do 
not live in vain, and their memory will 
continue beyond their death as long as 
the sun shines upon human miseries. 
We in the United States are fully confi- 
dent that, in spite of all oppression, the 
inherent democratic strength of these 
fine people will eventually throw off their 
tyrants, and Czechoslovakia will finally 
enjoy the freedom and independence 
which Thomas G. Masaryk once secured 
for her. 


Flood and Disaster Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing in the House another 
bill providing for flood disaster insur- 
ance in addition to one I introduced 
some time ago. My new bill is similar 
to that recently introduced in the other 
body by the distinguished Senator from 
New York, Mr. LEHMAN, and my valued 
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friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY. 

I believe the objective of this bill is 
sound and I can support its provisions 
even though I am convinced that my 
own original bill based on the Principle 
of the War Damage Corporation is 
broader and would be more applicable 
to the needs of persons and businesses 
in disaster areas. 

I am so anxious to see Congress enact 
a flood disaster insurance bill and make 
a start in this vital field that I am pre. 
pared to entertain and support compro. 
mise proposals, even though I might not 
regard them to be completely suitable 
to cope adequately with conditions aris. 
ing from great disasters. 

First, I believe that any really worth- 
while bill should provide insurance 
against disaster and not merely against 
floods. There are a large variety of 
disasters, which come like a bolt from 
the blue against which our people and 
businessmen should be protected. In 
my opinion, it is not beyond the province 
or ability of the Government to under. 
take this protection. It may be costly, 
to be sure, but I think it would be less 
costly and more effective in the long 
run than providing direct relief after 
disaster strikes. 

As I have stated before, any such 
measure should be predicated upon the 
participation of the private insurance 
companies. It should not seek to set up 
the Government in competition with any 
unit of our free enterprise system. 

Our able House Banking and Currency 
Committee has been conducting hear- 
ings on this subject matter and I have 
presented my testimony before that 
body. It is my opinion that this com- 
mittee will give the various bills pend- 
ing the most mature and penetrating 
consideration, and it is my hope that the 
committee will finally draft and report 
to the House a bill which will satisfac- 
torily solve this problem. 


The Federal Government’s Salk Vaccine 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD, here are three objec- 
tive, impartial, and thought-provoking 
editorials on the difficulties, vexations, 
and obstacles of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Salk vaccine program. I include 
these editorials not in any partisan po- 
litical sense but in the hope that the ap- 
proporiate agencies will act upon them. 

The editorials follow: 

{From the Jersey Journal] 
PropuctTion, Not Po.uirics 

It is somewhat unfortunate that repre- 
sentatives of both major political parties 
have injected the Salk vaccine shortage with 
a political virus. 
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vaccine production is in an anemic state, 


put it doesn’t need politics. It needs a stim- 
ylant and a dose of iron determination. 

In a series of editorials, the Jersey Journal 
nas described the Nation’s critical shortage 
of Salk vaccine. We revealed that there is 
still fumbling in efforts to mass produce the 
antipolio serum. Millions of children will 
face the coming polio season without even 
one Salk shot. 

A demand already has been raised in 
Washington for a congressional investigation 
of the antipolio program. 

The Jersey Journal carefully refrained 
from bringing politics into its discussion 
of the vaccine production situation. What 
we want—and what we believe is needed—is 
something better than a helf-hearted war on 

io. 

a it is the nature of the times that 
any form of criticism, or even a suggestion, 
prings forth the cry of politics for one plan 
or another. For instance, the concern for 
the lagging vaccine program has been laid 
in some quarters to politics and magnified 
doubts. This might be called a distressing 
aftereffect. = 

There is no doubt that the Federal admin- 
istration has been too complacent. But 
what is needed now is a greater production 
of the vaccine our country’s kids need— 


not politics. 





[From the Jersey Journal of March 7, 1956] 
Puny PUNCH 

Salk vaccine is trickling off the production 
line. 

But no one connected with the antipolio 
program seems very disturbed because we’re 
not getting more. 

No one seems upset by the fact that mil- 
lions of boys and girls will not get anti- 
polio shots this year. 

If this is a war against polio, it’s a strange 
kind of war. 

This certainly isn’t all-out war—a war in 
which we put everything we’ve got into a 
knock-out punch. 

This is a piddling, business-as-usual af- 
fair—a half-hearted effort to get the vaccine 
we need to lick polio. 

As a result, the victory against polio—a 
victory that seemed around the corner last 
spring—is still a long way off. 

What’s holding up production of Salk anti- 
polio vaccine? 

The United States Public Health Service in 
Washington has a lot of answers—time-con- 
suming tests to assure safe vaccine, the 
fragile health of the monkeys used in the 
tests, the delicate production process, lack 
of trained personnel. 

These are problems in the production of 
vaccine. But they are problems to be at- 
tacked with everything we’ve got. They are 
problems to be licked. They should not be 
excuses for failure. 

Here are the facts in the Nation’s half- 
hearted effort to produce the vaccine we 
need: 

Six firms have been licensed to make the 
Salk vaccine. 

Only one firm, the Eli Lilly Co., of Indian- 
apolis, is equipped to mass produce the vac- 
cine. It turns out more than half the Na- 
tion's total supply. 

Two other firms are actively turning out 
vaccine for inoculation. But these two, 
Wyeth Laboratories, of Marietta, Pa., and 
Pittman-Moore Co., of Indianapolis, admit 
they still are in no position to mass produce 
the vaccine. 

Only a few days ago another firm, Parke- 
Davis of Detroit, announced it was turning 
out vaccine for 1 million shots. Sounds like 
alot. But it’s only a drop in the bucket. 
And it comes after almost a year of virtual 
Standstill in vaccine production at the 
Parke-Davis labs. 

The Sharp & Dohme Co., of Philadelphia, 
‘Ss in the midst of a million dollar expan- 
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sion program. It hopes to start Salk vaccine 
production soon. But John H. Ball, presi- 
dent of the company, said “It may be months 
before we have any vaccine approved by the 
Government.” 

The sixth firm licensed to produce the 
vaccine is the Cutter Laboratories in Berke- 
ley, Calif. However, it hasn’t turned out 
any vaccine since last spring, when 39 per- 
sons came down with polio after they got 
injections of Cutter vaccine. 

Eugene N. Beesley, president of the Lilly 
Co., hopes production will be stepped up 
after “some more of the kinks are ironed 
out.” 

“We're producing it as fast as we can,” 
he said. ‘The production of vaccine is a 
terribly delicate process. We must be on 
guard constantly. Few people are trained 
in the basic process.” 

H. S. Howard, president of Wyeth Labora- 
tories, wouldn’t even venture a guess as to 
when production might catch up with 
demand. 

“We just haven’t mastered the problems,” 
he admitted. 

H. O. Ball, executive vice president of 
Pittman-Moore, was optimistic even though 
he foresees “no big increase in production 
in the immediate future.” 

The Parke-Davis Co. is hopeful about the 
future, too. But it is working on its own 
polio preventative—a super-secret project 
that will make a fortune if the product ever 
reaches the market. But with the com- 
pany’s keymen working on their own com- 
mercial vaccine, a record output of Salk 
vaccine from Parke-Davis is unlikely in the 
near future. 

And that’s the vaccine production picture 
2 years after the mass field tests and almost 
a year after the success of the Salk vaccine 
was announced. 

Has the Nation done its best? 

Or have we bungled the opportunity to 
protect our children from polio? 





[From the Jersey Journal of March 8, 1956] 
EVENTUALLY Is Too LONG 


It’s time to substitute an all-out effort 
for the half-hearted war against polio. 

Millions of children throughout the Nation 
will face the coming polio season without the 
protection of Salk vaccine. 

How many more polio seasons will they 
have to face before there is enough vaccine 
to go around? 

In the Salk vaccine, the Nation has one of 
the greatest medical achievements of afl 
time, an achievement which could banish the 
fear of polio. 

But first we must find a way to produce 
the vaccine in adequate quantities. 

There must be vaccine for every boy and 
girl and for every adult who wants a shot. 

Spokesmen for the United States Public 
Health Service in Washington insist the vac- 
cine output is increasing day by day and 
will—eventually—reach a point where the 
6 licensed firms can produce the Nation’s 
needs. 

The hitch is in the word “eventually.” 

To date, the Nation’s top drug houses 
have floundered looking for a way to mass 
produce the Salk serum. Only one even 
dares to claim that it can mass produce the 
vaccine. 

The others admit they still have many pro- 
duction problems to iron out. 

Why weren’t more firms licensed to make 
vaccine a year ago? 

Only 6 firms applied. The others sat back 
and watched. 

For one thing, the firms are not making 
money on the vaccine they produce. They’re 
selling it at cost under the Federal anti- 
polio program for allocation to the States. 

The American Medical Society has re- 
peatedly demanded the Government step out 
of the vaccine picture and let free enterprise 
take over. 
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Competition in a lucrative polio vaccine 
market would give production a shot in the 
arm, the society contends. 

This would also result in a sharp increase 
in price and would put distribution on an 
ability-to-pay priority. 

The other extreme would be Government 
production of the vaccine, an operation the 
Government is not equipped to undertake. 

There is no doubt that lack of profit to the 
drug firms is a deterrent to stepped-up pro- 
duction. 

The six firms licensed to produce the vac- 
cine have goine into the program primarily 
to gain the know-how to produce a commer- 
cial vaccine. When the Federal program 
comes to an end, they will be in a position 
to capitalize on their experience in producing 
the vaccine. 

But that is not helping to increase the vac- 
cine output now. 

There is simply not the incentive to the 
private drug manufacturers to do the kind of 
job that must be done. 

The Government must supply the incen- 
tive or bear the responsibility for bungling 
the job of protecting the Nation’s youngsters 
from polio. 

Government subsidies would help. And so 
would bonuses for stepped-up production. 

Tax “breaks” would encourage pharma- 
ceutical houses to expand facilities to manu- 
facture the vaccine. 

Companies which add personnel, build new 
plans or install new facilities for the pro- 
duction of Salk vaccine deserve Government 
assistance. 

The Salk vaccine program has limped 
along for almost a year. It will keep limping 
along until bold measures are taken. 

So far, we have failed to take full advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded by the de- 
velepment of the Salk vaccine. 

The time has come to reevaluate the pro- 
gram and revitalize it so the Nation can get 
the polio protection now within reach. 





Who’s Against Nixon? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
never withheld praise when I felt it was 
deserved, even from those for whom I 
have a political aversion; and in the 
present instance I must express my ad- 
miration, albeit somewhat grudgingly, 
for the masterful job the partisans of 
labor and the ADA have done on the Vice 
President, a job that far exceeds in its 
virulence the smear campaign directed 
at Herbert Hoover by Charlie Michael- 
son, the hireling hatchetman of the New 
Deal back in the thirties. 

A recent survey clearly indicates that 
the majority of the Republican leaders 
are for RiIcHAaRD NIxon, and it is hard to 
see how they could be otherwise out of 
deference to the hard-hitting manner in 
which he carried the fight to the opposi- 
tion in 1952 and 1954. Up in Pennsyl- 
vania where I come from we play the 
game of politics for keeps, asking for no 
quarter and giving none; and when the 
fight is over we harbor no grudges, nor 
do we criticize our opponents for having 
called their shots. And Ican report that 
the precinct workers and the party faith- 
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ful, the people who ring the doorbells 
and get out the vote, are enthusiastically 
for the Nixon type of forthright cam- 
paigning. 

In any realistic estimate of the situa- 
tion we can very well discount the oppo- 
sition to Mr. Nrxon that comes from the 
Democrat camp. They long ago recog- 
nized the futility, and indeed the politi- 
cal hazard, of criticizing President Eisen- 
hower; hence it was only natural that 
they should center their fire on the one 
man who has enjoyed greater praise 
from the President than any other mem- 
ber of his team. But who are the ones 
in the Republican camp who find fault 
with the Vice President? Certainly it 
cannot be laid to top leaders in the Citi- 
zens for Eisenhower or among the follow- 
ers of the late Senator Taft, most of 
whom are strongly for keeping Mr. 
Nrxon on the ticket. As a matter of fact, 
the drop-NrIxon group in the G. O. P. is 
made up principally of the nervous-nel- 
lies who unwittingly pay tribute to the 
A. D. A. smear artists by expressing fear 
that Nixon may have been damaged to 
the point where he will be a liability in 
the campaign. 

I can think of no greater tragedy that 
could befall our party in this election 
year than to drop the one man who has 
carried the fight to our political foes 
with vigor but with strict regard for the 
rules, and who at the same time has 
given the President his best in loyal and 
devoted service. And I have no patience 
with the thinking of those who in order 
to try to capture Democrat votes would 
take the step that would result in a host 
of regular Republicans sitting out the 
election, a point which columnist David 
Lawrence makes in these words: 

Plainly the Republican managers will have 
to figure out a way to get a united party 
and a ticket that will persuade Republicans 
to go to the polls in 1956. They should be 
worrying far less about what will attract 
‘left wing’ Democrats and more about win- 
ning regular Republicans. As one prominent 
Republican Senator put it to this corre- 
spondent the other day: “‘For every Democrat 
supposedly attracted by deserting NIxon we 
will lose two regular Republicans who will 
stay at home.” 

I think most of us are thoroughly in 
accord with the President’s refusal to 
name his running-mate in advance of 
his own nomination, and we heartily ap- 
plaud his recognition of the rules of the 
game. In the end, however, I am satis- 
fied that he will give the nod to the hard- 
est-working and the most loyal Vice Pres- 
ident any Chief Executive ever had. On 
that point millions of Ike supporters are 
supremely confident. 


The Case for Arms to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
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include the following letter circulated 
by the Pro-Palestine Federation of 
America which sets forth most cogently 
the overwhelming necessity for sending 
arms to Israel, the lone democracy in 
the Middle East: 

PRO-PALESTINE FEDERATION OF AMERICA, 

New York City, March 10, 1956. 

My Dear Sir: The purpose of this message 
is to focus your attention upon the utterly 
grave situation in which Israel finds her- 
self at this moment. She is completely en- 
circled by exceedingly well-armed mortal 
enemies who are determined to annihilate 
her. Unless President Eisenhower changes 
his course of action and allows the sale of 
defensive arms to Israel, the following 
dreadful events are liable to be precipitated: 

1. A concerted massive assault may be 
launched by Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Saudi- 
Arabia, by land and from ‘the air, without 
any warning whatsoever. 

2. Should they overwhelm Israel, her .en- 
emies plan to exterminate every man, woman, 
and child in Israel. 

3. The extermination of the Jewish popu- 
lation in Israel will be effectuated by means 
of speedily erected gas chambers, in estab- 
lished concentration camps patterned after 
the infamous Nazi model during World War 
II. 

The survival of approximately 1,700,000 
Jewish souls at present in Israel most as- 
suredly depends upon Israel’s ability to re- 
pulse the onrushing savage armed on- 
slaught—now expected to occur in the very 
near future. 

Whatever your persuasion may be, we do 
not believe that you will contemplate with 
equanimity the wholesale slaughter of inno- 
cent human beings, due to a cruel and totally 
unjustified refusal of our Government to 
permit a democratic free State to buy badly 
needed arms to defend itself. 

Perhaps you may be in a position to per- 
suade our President that the few marines 
he is now dispatching will not be able to 
forestall the catastrophe; nor will France, 
England, and the United Nations be able 
to do anything. They were not able in 1948, 
to prevent the assault of the Arabs; Israel 
had to fight off the Arabs single-handed, in 
order to save herself. The United Nations 
looked on helplessly, until the Arabs were 
defeated and came running to the U. N. to 
plead for rescue. Then—and only then— 
the U. N. intervened with mediation and 
efforts to bring about a truce. Had the 
Arabs, however, been victorious, they would 
have massacred all the Jews in Palestine, 
and the U. N. would have washed their hands 
of the whole affair. To accept now the 
Eisenhower-Dulles’ line, that Israel does not 
need arms, that Israel should rely upon a 
worthless paper declaration of England, 
France, and the United States, or look to 
U. N. for intervention, is sheer folly. The 
only salvation of Israel is a sufficient supply 
of defensive arms to protect herself as she 
did in 1948. 

The argument advanced by President 
Eisenhower, that because there are 40 mil- 
lion Arabs, defensive arms would not help 
Israel, is without merit in fact; for if this 
be so, then why should the United States 
acquire additional arms when there are 900 
million people in Russia and China, threat- 
ening our security? Why has the United 
States supplied Formosa or South Korea 
with an impressive array of modern arms? 
These 40 million Arabs, mentioned by the 
President, are an amorphous mass of back- 
ward people scattered over a million and a 
half square miles of territory, presenting un- 
told logistic difficulties; they cannot, there- 
fore, be used as justification for a denial of 
the legitimate arms request by Israel. 

We feel that our President is grossly mis- 
informed by a group of so-called experts in 
our State Department. The tragic fact of 
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an anti-Israel policy being fostered ang car. 
ried out by our State Department, may a5 
yet boomerang and injure our most vital 
American interests in the Middle East, 
shameful ouster of Glubb Pasha from Jor. 
dan, after England has s0 openly ang zea). 
ously sided with the Arabs, should amp! 
prove our fears. For if our only democrati, 
outpost in the Middle East—Israel—ig ge. 
stroyed, what will become of our Struggle 
for the rescue of the free world from reaction 
and Communist domination? 

We trust you give considered thought to 
the stark reality of the dangers involveg in 
the refusal to help Israel protect herself 
Israel does not want or need American ma. 
rines—what she asks for is permission to bu 
a modest quantity of defensive weapons 
which her own army is well capable to Use 
effectively to prevent Egypt and her consorts 
from overrunning and destroying her terri. 
tory. You will be rendering a real service 
to humanity and, above all, to America, jf 
you could intercede with President Eisep. 
hower in behalf of freedom and democracy 
in the Middle East. 

Very sincerely yours, 
PIERRE VAN PAASSEN, 


President, 
Dr. A. BEN ELIAs, 


Secretary, 


Spending Can Too Be Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Muncie (Ind.) Star. 
This editorial entitled ‘Spending Can 
Too Be Cut” is worthy of the consid- 
eration of every Member of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

SPENDING CAN Too BE Cut 


The Bureau of the Budget has published 
condensed summary of the administration's 
spending program proposals for the next fis- 
cal year. Titled “The Federal Budget in 
Brief,” is can be obtained for a quarter from 
the Superintednent of Documents. 


It breaks down the budget total by various 
methods of classification. One of these is& 
division into “uncontrollable” and “other” 
expenditures. In this division, the Budget 
Bureau puts 61 percent of the budget into 4 
grouping labeled “major national security.” 
Another 25 percent is classed as “relatively 
uncontrollable,” leaving 13 percent called 
“other” kinds of spending and 1 percent 4l- 
lowed for debt retirement. 

Since there is a general inclination to re- 
gard “national security” budget items 4 
untouchable, the clear implication is that 
only 13 percent of the proposed expenditures 
are susceptible to trimming by either the 
administration or Congress. This is a situa- 
tion which has been cited year after yeal, 
by administrations of both parties and by 
Members of Congress under both political 
regimes, as the explanation of failure 
bring about substantial spending reduction 
and to establish the habit of budget balance. 

How valid is this claim that most of the 
Federal budget is uncontrollable? Close ex- 
amination of the claim is hard to believe, 
because an exact detail of the uncontrollable 
list is not given. Only a few general items 
are mentioned. They at least can be 
examined. 
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one of the items, often the first cited by 
nose arguing that the budget is irreducible, 
is the interest on the debt. But this is not 
uncontrollable at all, for from it. All you 
nave to do to cut this expense is to cut the 
debt. If $1 million were applied at the 
start of the fiscal year to reduction of the 
debt, the interest cost for ‘that fiscal year 
would be cut by about $30 million. 

another item cited by the Budget Bureau 
js veterans’ benefits. It is fallacious to call 
these uncontrollable. Congress can adjust 
the rate and scope of such payments at will. 
And the administration and Congress could 
jointly adopt the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations for more efficient distribution of 
hospital! facilities and for limiting the medi- 
cal services for nonservice-connected disabil- 
ities to persons actually unable to pay for 
private care. Adoption of the Commission 
recommendations alone would lead to budget 
reduction running into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

A third item on the “uncontrollable” list 
is farm price support costs, which the Budget 
Bureau says are “largely governed by such 
factors as the weather and world prices.” 
Nonsense. Farm price supports not only can 
be but in practice have been changed from 
year to year at the whim of Congress. Under 
the flexible support program they are also 
subject, to a considerable extent, to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. By 
adopting a farm program aimed at eventual 
emancipation of farming from Government 
dependence, the cost of farm price supports 
could be progressively reduced. 

There is also the huge category of “na- 
tional security,’’ which is 61 percent of the 
budget. The grouping includes such things 
as foreign aid, which of course both Con- 
gress and the administration are perfectly 
able to control. Congress has full control 
over future appropriations. And it could 
establish control of current spending by can- 
celing the huge backlog of unspent appro- 
priations. The direct budget of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is by no means inflexible. 

The plaint that the greatest part of the 
Federal budget is not subject to cutting is 
pure hogwash. Wherever you turn, there 
are things which could be done to bring Gov- 
ernment back within its proper bounds and 
make it more efficient, more effective, and 
less costly. 

Nevertheless the idea that the budget is 
dominated by “fixed”? costs has been thor- 
oughly sold. It seems to be widely accepted 
even in Congress. Or at least it makes a 
convenient explanation. The effect of the 
argumeut that Congress cannot trim the 
budget enough to make the effort worth 
while has been so great that the second 
Hoover Commission made an attack on this 
problem one of its major objectives. 

While not couched in such formal lan- 
guage, the first recommendation of the 
Commission in this field amounted to the 
advice that Congress should quit kidding it- 
self with ambiguous figures. It recom- 
mended that both the administrative bud- 
get and the appropriations should be in 
terms of expenditures actually to be made 

uring the next fiscal year, rather than in 
terms of obligational authority. This would 
make the budget conform to the current 
transactions of the Treasury, and would 
eliminate the fantastic influence of carry- 
Over appropriations. In some recent years 
the unexpended balances carried from 1 year 
to the next have actually exceeded the total 
annual budget. In the coming fiscal year 
it is estimated that less than two-thirds of 
actual spending will be from the budget to 
be adopted, the rest coming from unspent 
Previous appropriations. Of course these 
recurrent carryovers impair the ability of 
Congress to control spending. That the 
Practice should be stopped in perhaps the 
Most significant recommendation of the 
Hoover report. 
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The Commission also recommended that 
Congress should reduce as much as possible 
the number of open end operations auth- 
orized. These are activities which, once 
established, carry on more or less auto- 
matically. In their operation the Govern- 
ment is committed to future expenditures 
before the budget committees of Congress 
even see the budget. More than $15 bil- 
lion of the 1955 budget involved such pro- 
grams. 

A third budget control recommendation of 
the Commission was that all revolving funds 
operated by Government agencies be reviewed 
to determine whether their continuance adds 
to efficient government management. The 
operation of these funds is subject to little 
or no annual control by Congress. 

These and hundreds of other actions should 
be taken to reduce Federal spending. Don’t 
ever accept the argument that the Federal 
budget is largely uncontrollable. It can be 
controlled any time Congress make up its 
rind to do it. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 19, 1956, the Hon- 
orable Petras Dauzvardis delivered an 
outstanding address in my district at 
Kenosha, Wis., on Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day. I am inserting it at this point 
as part of my remarks: 

ADDRESS BY PETRAS DAUZVARDIS, CONSUL OF 
LITHUANIA AT CHICAGO, LITHUANIAN INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY COMMEMORATION FEBRUARY 
19, 1956, KeNosHa, WIs. 

In observing the anniversary of Lithua- 
nia’s Independence Day, it is worthwhile to 
look at her past and her present plight, and 
her place in the international community. 

Many announcements and statements 
state that Lithuania is this year observing 
her 38th anniversary. This, of course, is not 
quite true, for 1956 marks the 38-year an- 
niversary of the Republic of Lithuania— 
not of the State of Lithuania. 

The State of Lithuania is more than 1,000 
years old, its modern-united stage reaching 
back to the beginning of the 13th century. 
The Lithuanian Lincoln of united Lithuania 
was Lithuanian Grand Duke Mindaugas. In 
the year 1236 he already led a united Lith- 
uanian Army against the Teutons. In 1251 
he adopted Christianity and in 1253 he was 
crowned King of Lithuania. So the modern 
Lithuania State is at least 700 years old. 
During 120 of these years Lithuania was oc- 
cupied and ruled by the Russian Empire and 
many Lithuanians were exterminated and 
deported to the depths of Russia during this 
period. The Lithuanians did not, however, 
surrender to Russia. Succeeding generations 
rebelled against the occupant until finally, 
on February 16, 1918, Lithuania proclaimed 
the severance of all ties with Russia and her 
restoration as an independent Lithuanian 
Republic founded on a democratic basis. 

Having regained independence, the famish- 
ed and tortured Lithuanian nation performed 

near miracles in its own state and in the fam- 
ily of nations. The Lithuanians governed 
themselves wisely, fulfilled all of their in- 
ternational obligations, and did and planned 
no wrong against anyone else. Her rapacious 
neighbors envied her and in 1940 shame- 
fully, by brute force and deceit, seized 
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Lithuania, robbed her and sealed her in a 
huge Soviet prison. Enslaved Lithuania has 
no currency of her own, no state agencies, 
such as postal or foreign service. The Soviet 
occupant rules and annihilates Lithuania 
with tyrannic terrorism. The occupant has 
taken from Lithuania’s people their enter- 
prises, their farms, and all their other posses- 
sions, and converted the people into paupers 
and disenfranchised prisoners and serfs, re- 
storing the old Czarist penal servitude to 
Lithuania. Out of 287,380 farms they have 
made 1,787 Coesher, manors-kokozes. The 
average pay for a day’s work for the serfs on 
the kolkozes is 5 pounds of grain and 1 ruble 
in money. The official rate of exchange of the 
ruble is 25 American cents, but its purchas- 
ing value is about 5 cents. Out of this pay 
and their gardens—about an acre of ground— 
the people barely manage to feed themselves, 
but are unable to buy anything. This is 
proven by the letters arriving from Lithu- 
ania, in which the people ask for clothing, 
footwear, and medicines. 

Just the matter of used clothing and gift 
parcels confirms what we have said about the 
Soviet enslavement and exploitation of 
Lithuania and her people. The people do 
not have the means to buy clothing and 
medicines, their relatives and friends want 
to help them, but the occupant prevents such 
aid by demanding an exhorbitant duty from 
the recipient or the sender. The recipient 
cannot, of course, pay the price, since if he 
could afford it he would not be requesting 
castoff clothing. The sender, on the other 
hand, has to pay the despoiler of Lithuania 
or his agents twice as much as the package is 
worth if he wants to help his penniless broth- 
er or sister. This is an unheard of thing, 
not practiced anywhere in the civilized 
world. Aithough she was not rich, inde- 
pendent Lithuania charged no duty on gift 
packages and needed no agents for shipping 
them and collecting the duty. The peopie 
sent packages by parcel post at very reason- 
able cost. 

This much, then, about Lithuania’s sad 
plight. Now, also briefly, let us glance at 
the brighter side. 

Lithuania’s past and the resistance and 
determination of the Lithuanian Nation give 
to Lithuania an inner strength and outside 
support. The occupants are torturing her 
for almost 16 years, but are unable to anni- 
hilate it—the Lithuanians never cease their 
opposition to the occupant. The occupants 
themselves acknowledge this opposition. 

In appreciation of the Lithuanian stand 
and determination the free world, with the 
United States in the lead, is giving Lithuania 
moral and judicial-political support by re- 
fusing to recognize the incorporation of Lith- 
uania into the Soviet Union; Lithuania is 
still recognized as an individual state and 
her representatives are recognized and 
granted full diplomatic rights and privi- 
leges; and in demanding freedom for Lithu- 
ania. The greatest thanks and respect are 
due the United States and her allies for this 
stand. This we express to them at this and 
every other opportunity. 

Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia comprise a 
new and significant precedent in interna- 
tional relations and international law by 

lacing right before might. The case is head- 
ing toward the conclusion that the usurper 
of Lithuania and the other Baltic States be 
condemned as an international criminal— 
an unfit member of the family of decent na- 
tions. 

The international indictment and proof of 
guilt of the Soviet Union in the seizure and 
strangulation of the Baltic States is at hand. 
It was proven by the United States congres- 
sional committee of investigation and testi- 
mony of witnesses; by the repeated state- 
ments made by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles and by the Eisenhower- 
Eden Washington declaration. It is only 
necessary to pass sentence which, it must 
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be expected, will surely come. An appro- 
priate international agency will proclaim 
the Soviet Union as an aggressor and will 
demand that she get out of the occupied 
countries and pay the necessary reparations. 
It is not necessary at this time to try to set 
a date for this. Perhaps not all of us shall 
see the day, but many of us will. There can 
be no other way—every form of gangsterism 
came to an end in the past, and the Soviet 
aggressors will meet the same fate. 

What must we do to expedite this fate for 
them? 

1. We must firmly believe in the sanctity 
of our rights and their realization, in victory 
and success. '. 

2. We must support and strengthen this 
faith with the zeal of our forefathers, with 
perseverance by winning the struggles. 

3. We must live and breathe the main aim 
of the nation, the liberation of Lithuania 
from the Russian occupation. 

4. We must always and everywhere keep 
alive the fact that the State of Lithuania is 
Soviet ruled and must be liberated. 

5. We must do nothing which might be 
harmful to Lithuania and Lithuania's libera- 
tion. 

6. In writing to Lithuania we must not 
address our letters Soviet style, Lithuania 
S. S. R. These three letters were hung on 
the neck of Lithuania by the Moscow 
scoundrels. 

7. We must be sensible and united. We 
must fight for Lithuania’s freedom individ- 
ually and together. Let us reach for the 
common aim with commonsense and states- 
manship. We shall win the struggle, we will 
restore Lithuania’s freedom. 


Atoms for Peace Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


7 OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the Congress a very worthwhile project, 
an “Atoms for Peace” stamp, that is be- 
ing carried forward with unflagging en- 
ergy and enthusiasm by a group of pa- 
triotic citizens in the interest of inter- 
national peace and understanding. Itis 
hoped that the United States and the 
United Nations will sponsor the regu- 
lar issuance of an Atoms for Peace stamp 
and thus facilitate its adoption by the 
other nations of the world. The pro- 
ject is ably described in the following 
letter from a gracious lady in the 1lth 
Congressional District, Mrs. Charles F. 
Robbins, who is chairman, Committee of 
Volunteers: , 

“To find the way by which the inventive- 
ness of man shall be consecrated to his life.” 
(a magnificent thought of President Eisen- 
hower as quoted from his speech before the 
U. N., December 8, 1953). 

Dear Sik: Believing in the importance of 
the above, we hope that this commemora- 
tive stamp may be retained by the United 
States Government, and become a regular 
issue, widely used. 

From Geneva the whole world was in- 
spired by this precept, and our aim is to 
broadcast this idea, which we have trans- 
lated (the students of Bloomfield College 
and Seminary, Bloomfield, N. J., voted unan- 
imousiy to make this a student project with 
Chris Tirre, chairman) into 38 languages. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The design of the stamp implied ease of 
communication throughout the entire world. 

All nations print stamps, and all people 
buy stamps, therefore we hope that the en- 
graving departments of other nations may 
find the work facilitated toward encircling 
the globe with this thought. 

The Voice of America is cooperating, the 
Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH has encouraged 
us. 

We trust that you will assist in making this 
stamp a regular issue in this country, and 
widely used throughout the world. 

Gratefully, 
ELIZABETH B. ROBBINS, 
(Mrs. Charles’ F.), 
Chairman, Committee of Volunteers, 
Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars Denounces 
Preferential Tax Treatment for Some 
Groups Which Is Denied to Others 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, one of the strong pillars in the 
fight for American sovereignty, properly 
raises the question of why certain or- 
ganizations in this country are given tax 
exemption while organizations which 
seek to perpetuate consitutional govern- 
ment and this Republic are denied the 
same special treatment. 

The following is a newsletter released 
recently by VFW national headquarters 
in Washington: 

SHOULD THE ATLANTIC UNION COMMITTEE 
EnsJoy Tax-ExEMPT STATUS? 


Under Federal law the Internal Revenue 
Service can grant tax exemption to various 
organizations. The exemption falls into two 
categories: (1) exemption on the organiza- 
tion’s own income (except for business activ- 
ities not related to its main purpose); (2) 
exemption to individuals who contribute to 
the organization (their contributions are 
income-tax deductible). 

The basic theory behind the policy of 
granting tax exemptions is that certain ac- 
tivities are good for the people and the Na- 
tion as a whole. They serve a public, rather 
than a private, good or purpose. The Gov- 
ernment, therefore, should encourage and as- 
sist such activities. Tax-exempt status is 
usually granted to churches, educational and 
charitable institutions, hospitals, founda- 
tions, etc. Over 32,000 groups in this coun- 
try now enjoy tax exemption. 

Several months ago the Internal Revenue 
Service decided to recheck some organiza- 
tions enjoying this privilege because it was 
believed they were engaging in activities 
barred to groups granted tax exemption. 

Last October 5 the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice announced that For America had been 
denied tax exemption for its financial con- 
tributors, although the organization did not 
have to pay taxes on its own income. For 
America is a conservative group formed to 
combat superinternationalism, one-world- 
ism, and communism. 

The Internal Revenue Service on last Oc- 
tober 13 also revoked the tax-exempt status 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, a sup- 
posedly objective study group on the Far 
East, which the Senate Judiciary Committee 
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had found to be dominated by a Clique of 
Communists and pro-Communists. : 

The Atlantic Union Committee was grant 
ed tax exemption for both itself and its eon, 
tributors in early 1954 on the grounds that 
it is an educational organization. Accorgj 
to published reports, the Atlantic Tnioe 
Committee is not one of the STOUPS Whose 
activities are now being reviewed by the qp. 
ternal Revenue Service with a view toward 
revoking its tax-exempt privileges. 

Under the law, tax-exempt education 
organizations are barred from taking an 
part in the political campaigns of candidates 
for public office and no substantial part o¢ 
their activity can be devoted to attempts to 
influence legislation or to the dissemination 
of controversial or partisan propaganda, 

For America was denied tax exemption on 
the grounds that it supported the Bricker 
amendment, opposed communism, worlg 
government and Atiantic Union, advocateg 
certain principles of government (constity. 
tional government, local government respon. 
sibility and States’ rights) and urged 
changes in United States foreign policy, Its 
publications, the Internal Revenue Service 
said were primarily designed to influence the 
public to accept its views on these matters, 
This meant that For America was engaging 
in political activity and, therefore, could not 
qualify for tax exemption as an educational 
organization. 

Atlantic Union officials, in view of their 
committee’s purposes and its past and cur. 
rent activities, were apparently somewhat 
surprised when they were granted tax ex. 
emption in 1954—and were also worried 
about their ability to retain “it. This is 
evident from correspondence between AUC 
officials which has been reproduced in the 
newsletter of the Guardians of Our Amer- 
ican Heritage, an anti-world-government 
group. 

A letter from the AUC’s executive secre- 
tary, Justin Blackwelder, to its then presi- 
dent, the late Justice Owen J. Roberts, dated 
April 30, 1954, and marked “Strictly confi- 
dential,” read as follows: 

“DEAR MR. JUSTICE: Now that we have 
our tax exemption, there seems to be two 
doubts in the minds of some of our mem- 
bers. One has to do with whether or not 
we can stay exempt, and the other has to 
do with the amount of political activity in 
which we can indulge and retain our tax 
exemption. 

“The answers to these questions depend 
upon the underlying philosophy behind the 
order issued by the Department of Internal 
Revenue. Some of the members obviously 
feel that we were given tax exemption be- 
cause we had not engaged in any political 
activity for more than a year. This rea- 
soning leads to the conclusion that we will 
lose our exemption if and when we reen- 
gage in such activity. The World Feder- 
alists obviously think that this is how we 
managed to get tax exemption, and I would 
be just as happy if they continued to believe 
this. However, it is not the case. 

“The Department of Internal Revenue 
grants tax exemption in many ways. The 
exemption can be so worded that it is effec- 
tive on a given date, which shows that the 
organization was not exempt before that date 
and is exempt from that date on. Our 
exemption is not so limited. I have checked 
with a member of the Board of Review on 
this subject, and she tells me that on the 
basis of our exemption, upon which she her- 
self passed, the Atlantic Union Committee 
not only is tax-exempt but has been from 
the date it was incorporated in the State of 
New York. 

“That means that any of our past con- 
tributors may file amended returns for the 
past years, and deduct their contributions. 
However, my informant cautioned me #0 
point out to such contributors that amended 
returns are usually subjected to close scru- 
tiny, and she would advise against filing 
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guch returns. 


This is a decision which each 
r will have to make for himself. 
Pn wore important matter, ft seems to 

e, is this. Our application stated that we 
a supported resolutions; in fact that we 
ar formed the committee specifically for 
that purpose. We also contended that a 
concurrent resolution was not legislation, 
and promised the Department of Internal 
Revenue that we would not devote any sub- 

stantial efforts’ to influencing legislation. 
In turn the Department has looked over our 
literature, budget, bylaws and charter, and 
nas declared that we have been tax exempt 
since the date of our incorporation. 

“Jt therefore seems apparent to me that 
our activities in the future need only be 
guided by our activities in the past. Tax 
exemption has not limited us in any way. 

“Our accountant feels that the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue would resent our 
proadcasting around the means by which we 
obtained tax exemption, and it is therefore 
fine, as far as we are concerned, if the World 
Federalists think that we have retired from 
the political arena. However, we do not 
want our members to share the same delu- 
sion. This is something of a problem be- 
cause, if we tell them that the committee has 
been tax exempt since 1949, I am afraid the 
cat will be out of the bag. I imagine that 
this matter will be discussed in New York 
next Wednesday and I am sure that the 
executive committee would be most inter- 
ested in your thoughts on this subject.” 

Carbon copies of the above letter were 
sent to top AUC officers. 

The text of a memorandum from the same 
Mr. Blackwelder to members of the board of 
governors of the Atlantic Union Committee, 
dated May 5, 1954, and also marked “strictly 
confidential,” read as follows: 

“Now that the committee has been granted 
tax exemption under the provisions of para- 
graph 39.101 (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, the question has very properly been 
raised, ‘How are we going to make sure that 
we keep it?’ We want the committee to 
increase its activities, but we must be sure 
that we stay within the framework of the 
governing regulation. 

“There are two provisions of the code 
which appear to need special attention. One 
is the following paragraph: 

“‘An organization formed, or availed of, 
to disseminate controversial or partisan 
propaganda is not an educational organiza- 
tion within the meaning of the code. How- 
ever, the publication of books or the giving 
of lectures advocating a cause of a controver- 
sial nature shall not of itself be sufficient 
to deny an organization the exemption, if 
carrying on propaganda, or otherwise at- 
tempting, to influence legislation forms no 
substantial part of its activities. Its prin- 
eipal purpose. and substantially all of its 
activities being clearly of a nonpartisan, non- 
eontroversial, and educational nature.’ ” 

“It could be argued that this committee 
disseminates controversial propaganda, and 
it could be argued that a large part of the 
committee’s activities were of a controversial 
nature. However, the Department of Internal 
Revenue studied our bylaws and all of the 
literature that we have circulated for more 
than a year and obviously decided that we 
were noncontroversial, since they granted us 
exemption. They will therefore not with- 
draw exemption under the provisions of this 
Paragraph unless we make some substantial 
change in our purposes or literature.” 


DOES THE INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE USE A 
DOUBLE STANDARD IN INTERPRETING LAW? 


It can be seen from the foregoing material 
that whether or not a group is granted tax- 
exempt status by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, depends on how the Service interprets 
certain key words and phrases in the perti- 
nent law. 
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Just what is “legislation,” “political ac- 
tivity,” and “propaganda”’—as distinguished 
from educational material? What does 
“controversial” mean? 

Generally speaking, “legislation” is the 
making or enacting of laws. In the case of 
the Atlantic Union Committee, the Internal 
Revenue Service has found that a concur- 
rent resolution is not legislation. Atlantic 
Union proposals that have been introduced 
in Congress have been concurrent resolu- 
tions. The AUC can therefore support them 
without being accused of influencing legis- 
lation. 

Technically, this is correct and a fair inter- 
pretation of the law. In Congress, “legisla- 
tion” is interpreted as meaning a lawmaking 
act that requires the signature of the Presi- 
dent before it has legal effect. Concurrent 
resolutions are merely expressions of the 
feeling of Congress on certain issues. They 
contain no legislative matter and do not re- 
quire the President’s signature. Therefore 
they are not legislation in the strict meaning 
of the word. 

But, ‘technically speaking, amendments to 
the Constitution such as the Bricker amend- 
ment, are not considered legislation in Con- 
gress, either. A constitutional amendment 
requires no action by the President, and is 
therefore never submitted to him for signa- 
ture. Its legal effect depends on State rati- 
fication. 

It is extremely difficult, then, to under- 
stand how the Internal Revenue Service could 
recognize the fact that a concurrent resolu- 
tion is not legislation when deciding the case 
of the Atlantic Union Committee, but re- 
fused to recognize the fact that a constitu- 
tional amendment is not legislation in mak- 
ing its decision on ‘For America.” 

“Political activity’ has several meanings, 
activity or maneuvering within a political 
party; running for or helping elect someone 
to public office and, in a broader sense, any 
activity related to the affairs or policies of 
government, to internal legislation, foreign 
policy, principles, forms or systems of govern- 
ment, amendments to the Constitution, and 
so forth. 

The decisions on the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee and “For America” leave little doubt 
that the Internal Revenue Service has used 
a double standard in interpreting the 
broader meaning of ‘“‘political activity’. The 
variance is so great that it raises serious 
question as to the integrity of the Service. 

In its letter to For America denying it tax 
exemption, the Internal Revenue Service 
wrote: “An organization- operated for the 
purpose of promoting principles of Govern- 
ment or engaged in activities pertaining to 
the conduct or form of government * * * is 
engaged in activities of a political nature.” 

But the Atlantic Union Committee was 
formed for the specific purpose of, and has 
concentrated its efforts on, promoting a dras- 
tic change in the United States form of gov- 
ernment. How, then, could the Internal 
Revenue Service grant it an exemption as 
an organization not engaged in political 
activity? 

Is there any logic or honesty in the argu- 
ment that an organization which promotes 
Atlantic Union is not engaging in political 
activity but that an organization which op- 
poses Atlantic Union is engaging in political 
activity? 

It is only necessary to read the preceding 
quoted correspondence between AUC officers 
to realize that they had no doubt at all but 
that they were engaging in political activity 
and that they planned to continue doing so. 

The difference between educational ma- 
terial and propaganda is this: educational 
matter presents all the facts and arguments, 
pro and con, on any issue so that people can 
weigh their relative value. Propaganda, on 
the other hand, is not objective; it presents 
one side of a case and not the other, or else 
oifers a slanted treatment—a forceful array 
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of facts and arguments supporting one view- 
point, and only a few of the facts and some 
not-so-telling arguments in favor of the 
opposite position. 

The literature of the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee, from its very inception, has been 
loaded on the side of Atlantic Union. True, 
some AUC material has made passing ref- 
erences to the arguments of its opponents, 
but it has by no means given full and fair 
treatment to both sides. It is ridiculous for 
the Internal Revenue Service to say this ma- 
terial has not been propaganda. 

A controversial matter is one that is de- 
batable or subject to dispute. How many 
current proposals can you think of that are 
more controversial than the AUC’s state- 
ment that it would be good for the American 
people to surrender their sovereignty and 
independence to a great superstate? 

By comparison with the proposals of the 
Atlantic Union Committee, those of For 
America are, though obviously debatable, 
relatively mild and subject to little dispute. 
The Internal Revenue Service’s decision on 
the “controversial” nature of the two or- 
ganizations’ proposals is certainly as weird 
as its findings on the other key points at 
issue. 

The record indicates that the Atlantic 
Union Committee engages in political ac- 
tivity and disseminates controversial prop- 
aganda. The law says that tax-exempt 
“educational” groups may not do this. Why, 
then, does the Internal Revenue Service not 
take steps to deprive the AUC of its tax- 
exempt privilege? 

NoTe.—The VFW has taken no position 
either for,or against For America. It is dis- 
cussed here only because the Government’s 
action on its request for tax exemption is 
most pertinent to the case of the AUC. 





Laymen Take Issue With Clergy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, never once did Jesus Christ go 
to Rome and ask for a law to supplement 
His spiritual teachings. Nor does the 
record show that He ever went to the 
governor of Israel or any government 
official to help Him out in His program. 
I believe the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America today is 
not following this great example set by 
Christ. The following article by David 
Lawrence which appeared recently in the 
Washington Evening Star indicates that 
all of us laymen do not necessarily 
agree with the national council: 

LAYMEN TAKE ISSUE WITH CLERGY—CONFLICT 
Over COUNCIL’s RIGHT To SPEAK ON ISSUES 
OUTSIDE CHURCH STALEMATED 

(By David Lawrence) 

A dignified controversy of 5 years’ standing, 
conducted with all the restraint and respect 
that befits the expression of such an earnest 
and conscientious difference of opinion, has 
finally come out into the open as a lay com- 
mittee of 190 Protestant members writes a 
report taking issue with the bishops and 
other prominent clergymen who comprise 
the organization Known as the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ. 

Shall the clergy, in the name of that organ- 
ization, issue statements on social, political, 
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and economic questions, purporting periodi- 
cally to refiect the views of 34 million Protes- 
tant members? 

This is the basic question and the clergy, 
according to the report, insist on answering 
it in the affirmative, while the Christian lay- 
men answer it in the negative. A committee 
formed in 1950 to study the question has 
been dissolved, with each side holding to its 
respective opinion. 

Members of the lay committee represented 
many fields—20 of them come from the edu- 
cational world, 15 are in banking, 29 in man- 
ufacturing, 14 in labor-union executive posi- 
tions, 15 in the legal profession, 10 in medi- 
cine, and 8 in agriculture, and there were 
also included editors, publishers, State and 
Federal officials, judges, scientists, and per- 
sons in other walks of life. Says J. Howard 
Pew, of Philadelphia, chairman, in the final 
report: 

“Throughout our committee’s term of life, 
it repeatedly brought to the council’s atten- 
tion the seriousness of the problems involved 
in its issuance of controversial statements 
and studies in the field of sociology, eco- 
nomics, and politics; and the danger inherent 
in speaking to official Washington and the 
United Nations General Assembly in behalf 
of Protestantism on matters outside their 
field and for which they possessed no man- 
date.” 

The lay report questioned whether the 
rank and file of the Protestant members 
would agree with the clergy’s views on these 
topics, and hence thought it inappropriate 
for the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ to speak out as if it represented the 
laymen. The report says on this point: 

“We, as lay people, were alarmed and un- 
happy as the National Council assumed the 
right to speak increasingly on subjects in 
which it was difficult to see ethical or spiri- 
tual content for that inarticulate and voice- 
less body called ‘34 million Protestants’.” 

The national council, it appears to the lay- 
men’s committee, is pursuing the same course 
as its predecessor organization, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ, which was 
superseded in 1950 by the present organiza- 
tion. The report says the old Federal coun- 
cil “had been the object of protest for more 
than 40 years for its issuance of pronounce- 
ments which elevated the State to a position 
where it would increasingly control the pro- 
duction and the lives of its citizens.” 

Certain specific issues on which the na- 
tional council expressed itself were cited. 
such as the controversy over the Bricker 
amendment and the procedures of investi- 
gating committees in Congress, and there is 
mentioned particularly in the laymen’s re- 
port the council’s public attitude toward in- 
vestigations by Congress of subversive activi- 
ties where witnesses are asked to testify 
“concerning their personal economic and po- 
litical beliefs.” On this the report says: 

“Certain members of the lay committee 
have indicated their belief that such state- 
ments from the national council might in- 
fluence the American people to believe that 
communism is nothing more than a person- 
al economic or political belief and that it is 
a gross invasion of personal privacy for a 
congressional witness to be questioned as to 
whether he is or ever has been a member of 
the Communist Party.” 

There were other items, such as the coun- 
cil’s authorization to its officers to write to 
the United States delegation in the United 
Nations on unification of Korea, collective 
security, reduction of armaments, technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries, ref- 
ugees. 

John T. Jones of the United Mine Workers 
said in one part of the record, in reference to 
a statement entitled “Basic Christian Princi- 
ples and Assumptions for Economic Life,” 
that he never would have joined the com- 
mittee if he had known that this statement 
issued by the council would be considered. 
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The same pronouncement was frequently 
labeled “socialistic” or “communistic” by 
some of the lay members. The majority of 
the statements of the council, it is concluded 
by the lay committee, were made “without 
proper consideration and far too little re- 
search.” 

Not included in the text of the report but 
an example of what the lay committee op- 
posed was a statement issued on the sta- 
tionery of the board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States in November 1954 in the midst of the 
anti-McCarthy fight, claiming that the gen- 
eral assembly of the church gave implied 
sanction to it. The statement read in part: 

“Supporting this action of the general as- 
sembly, it is urgent that as many persons as 
possible contact their Senators at once, urg- 
ing affirmative action on the censure reso- 
lution now before them. Each concerned 
person should persuade neighbors and 
friends to take similar action.” 

While clergymen as individuals have the 
same rights as other persons in or outside of 
politics to express themselves, the question 
raised here concerned the wisdom of national 
church organizations in constituting them- 
selves as pressure groups using the prestige 
of the church for political or quasi-political 
purposes. It is a controversy that many of 
the Christian laymen feel in the long run 
cannot but diminish confidence in the 
churches. The report warns that this ac- 
tivity impairs the ability of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ to meet 
its prime responsibility. For when sitting 
in judgment on current secular affairs, it 
becomes involved in economic or political 
controversy having no moral or ethical con- 
tent, promoting division where unity of pur- 
pose should obtain. 

The report covers 300 printed pages and 
holds out no apparent hope that the differ- 
ences can be reconciled. 


Resolution on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pride that I insert in the Recorp the 
following resolution on civil rights unani- 
mously adopted at the regular meeting of 
the Newark municipal council on March 
7, 1956. This is an affirmation of my 
home community’s strong belief in and 
adherence to the democratic principles 
upon which our Nation was founded. 

Wherefore we, the members of the Newark 
city council are fully cognizant of the 
bigoted and discriminatory tactics employed 
by certain citizens and certain government 
officials of the State of Alabama; and 

Wherefore we fully recognize the rights of 
all human beings, regardless of their race, 
color, or place of origin; and 

Wherefore, knowing it is an inherent right 
of American citizens to demonstrate their 
protests against said discrimination and 
bigotry in a law-abiding and peaceful man- 
ner; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Newark City Council, gathered here today, 
the 7th day of March 1956, do commend 
those citizens of the State of Alabama who 
resist the Jim Crow laws of that State in a 
peaceful and law-abiding manner and con- 
demn those tyrannical forces fomenting 
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racial hatred, who are attempting to deprive 
these citizens of our great country, of their 
basic and inherent rights, and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to our 3 Congress. 
men and 2 Senators of the State of Ney 
Jersey. 


The Nix on Nixon? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I fee} 
that an editorial comment in the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Post of Friday, March 2, 
1956, which strongly supported the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon ticket in 1952 is worthy of 
note for its appraisal of the health sit- 
uation of Candidate Eisenhower. I limit 
my comment to the potentially disas- 
terous effect on the welfare of the 
American people and on the hopes of 
free men everywhere if another crip- 
pling heart attack is suffered by Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

Imagine the President being turned 
into a bed patient again, and compelled 
to remain in retirement for @ substan- 
tial period of time, if not indefinitely. 
What would be the effect of such an ill- 
ness upon the office of the President? 
Who would determine whether the Pres- 
ident was so incapaciated that the duties 
of the office should devolve upon the 
Vice President? Who would conduct the 
everyday affairs of the country, who 
would give guidance to the policies, who 
would conduct the foreign affairs? How 
would foreign countries regard such a 
situation, and what would the effect be 
on our foreign and internal policies? 

Even if the Vice President were to ac- 
cede to the duties of the office, how 
would such a determination by him or 
someone else that the President was in- 
capacitated be regarded by our own peo- 
ple and the people of other lands? Who 
would determine whether and when the 
President had recovered, and that the 
Vice President should relinquish the 
duties of the office? 

And lastly, how would we know that 
such a time of indecision would not be 
grasped by an aggressor as an ideal time 
to attack a vacillating, leaderless, and 
divided America? 


The editorial mentioned above is as 
follows: 

THE NIX ON NIXON? 

The clinical data submitted to the Ameri- 
can people by President Eisenhower con- 
cerning the physical condition of a man of 
almost 66 years, who has suffered a heart 
attack which has curtailed his activity, may 
be politically less important than the iden- 
tity of the man nominated as his running 
mate. 

Certainly the President’s television appear- 
ance was far from reassuring. He looked 
worn, ill and irresolute. The pressures ap- 
plied to persuade him to seek the second 
term were to most of the professional ob- 
servers of the political scene rather obvious. 

The President’s careful avoidance of any 
endorsement of RiIcHARD Nixon damned 
NIxon with praise. The men who have the 
President's ear and his confidence plainly 
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do not want Nrxon and for one central 
reason. If reelected, the President might die 
in office. They do not want Nixon to suc- 


gs pussyfoot around this grim fact is be- 
ing less than candid with the American peo- 
ple. The names of those acceptable to the 
president’s confidants are not numerous. 
secretary of the Treasury Humphrey seems 
to be the main choice of most of the ad- 
yisers. In fact, the talk about the second 
man on the ticket has progressed to the 
point where there is open discussion of Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson quitting to be re- 
placed by NIXON, OF of -making Nixon At- 
torney General. 

Disposing of Nixon is a prime problem. 
The President made that point twice in a 
single day by avoiding the Nixon issue. 

This will be one of the strangest Presi- 
dential campaigns in all our history, a 
modern front-porch campaign in which the 
President’s possible successor will have a 
more decisive role than the top of the ticket. 

The American people have been handed 
a hard choice. First of all, they are asked 
to determine on the basis of certain un- 
evaluated clinical information whether they 
want a President for the next 4 years who 
cannot give his utmost effort to the office. 
Next, they are asked to believe that this is 
a good thing for them and for the country. 
And then they are told that the President’s 
health would improve in the White House 
more than if he became a private citizen. 

The White House was not planned as a 
sanatorium or a nursing home. It was in- 
tended for the use and convenience of the 
Chief Executive of the most powerful nation 
on earth, whose constitutional responsibil- 
ities make it the most powerful and busiest 
office on earth. 

These are things which need to be said 
and considered. These are matters for pub- 
lic discussion because the matter was made 
public by the President himself. It is in no 
sense intended to be disrespectful or unsym- 
pathetic, but to deal in realities without 
sentiment. : 





Resolution on Near East Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Congress to the following resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Newark, 
N. J., Municipal Council on the Near 
East situation. I believe the resolution 
reflects the sentiments of most Ameri- 
cans who are anxious that our Govern- 
ment adopt a realistic program to avert 
war in the Near East and defend that 
critical region from aggressive com- 
munism. 


The resolution reads: ; 

Whereas it is becoming apparent that the 
peace and security of the world is being en- 
dangered by the turbulence of the political 
situation in the Near East, and that the 
Communist countries are deliberately in- 
creasing these dangers by selling arms and 
ammunition to the Arab countries, and fur- 
ther, that certain policies of our own State 
Department permitted army tanks to be sold 
to Saudi Arabia by American manufacturers 
in defiance of all American and United Na- 
tions precepts for peace, and, finally, that 
denying arms to Israel is placing these 
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friendly allies in a desperate military posi- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Newark City Council, 
as the governing body of one of America’s 
great cities, memorializes the President of 
the United States, the two United States 
Senators from the State of New Jersey and 
the three Congressmen representing the 
Newark area, to request our Congress to in- 
vestigate the entire situation in the light 
of recent events and from a practical hu- 
manitarian viewpoint and stop, once and for 
all time, the supplying of implements of war 
to any nation that reason dictates can be- 
come a common enemy of this country and 
the free world, but instead arm our friends, 
such as the free State of Israel, so that in 
their strength we might find a united free 
world strong enough to discourage the 
enemies of true freedom. 





Pipefuls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks‘I should like 
to include in the Recorp an excellent 
article relating to the type of problems 
which confront the Forest Service. It 
graphically depicts one of our most ur- 
gent problems. 

The article in question is a column by 
Mr. Jim Day, which appeared in the 
March 8, 1956, edition of the Bakers- 
field Californian: 

PIPEFULS 
(By Jim Day) 

Governmental neglect of one of the most 
popular and heavily used recreational areas 
in the State is specifically charged with 
heavy supporting data by Robert F. Poor, 
president of the Kernville Business Associa- 
tion. 

“The Kernville Business Association is in- 
tensely interested in improving and expand- 
ing the Kern River public camp grounds un- 
der the jurisdiction of the United States 
Forest Service,” Mr. Poor writes us, com- 
municating his opinion and that of his direc- 
tors. “Despite our efforts both parties and 
their representatives in Congress and the 
Senate thus far have refused to do anything. 

TREMENDOUS USE 

“In the 20 years since the camps were 
built by the CCC,” he continued, “Southern 
California has more than tripled in popula- 
tion; use of the Kern River camps and the 
surrounding forest for recreation has ex- 
panded 81, times. 

“But in that time the camps have not been 
maintained. There are fewer camps, today, 
than 20 years ago. This year three camps 
are to be discontinued due to insufficient 
funds. Sanitary conditions are very poor. 

THOUSANDS CAMP 

“The 10 camps above Kernville, contain- 
ing 87 individual campsites, were used 108,- 
000 visitor days in 1955. Federal funds to 
provide for this wonder service totaled the 
staggering sum of $284 in 1954! 

“This association and its members have 
spent more money for meetings, trips, litera- 
ture and other devices to get additional funds 
for these camps than was spent by the Gov- 
ernment for maintenance. 

“There is a need,” he continued, “for a sub- 
stantial sum for repairs, replacement of 
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abandoned camps and building of sufficient 
new facilities to take care of the increased 
number who enjoy this Kern River each year. 


URGE ACTION 


“We earnestly ask those who read this to 
add their own personal urging for action, by 
letters to their Congressmen and Senators. 
This project needs the support of everyone 
who has enjoyed any time along the Kern 
River, or who may contemplate doing so; 
only by a concerted effort will it be realized 
by our Government and its representatives 
that something must be done and done this 
year,” he concluded. 


SUPPORTING DIRECTORS 


Supporting Mr. Poor is his board of direc- 
tors composed of K. L. Blomberg, M. H. 
Knight, Bert James, S. C. Barnes, O. Greene, 
P. H. Lacquis, Cleo Chaney and A. L. Dally. 

In the issue of the Californian yesterday 
was a detailed report of many millions of 
dollars being wasted on an abortive develop- 
ment of a Navy plane and the loss of lives 
too, in the costly failure. Many costly boon- 
dogling experiments of one kind and another 
have been recorded in the columns of this 
newspaper. It is too bad such money cannot 
be diverted to the use suggested by Mr. 
Poor. 

We all know in Bakersfield and this 
county that thousands of persons move into 
the Kern River area for summer recreation. 
Indeed on opening day of fishing there are 
as many as 5,000 persons on the river and 
enough space on which to toss a sleeping 
bag is at a premium. 

During deer hunting season there is an- 
other tremendous influx of people. But ex- 
cessively heavy use of the river area con- 
tinues throughout all spring, summer, and 
fall months. 

It seems annoying in the extreme that 
the Government can’t divert more than a 
couple hundred bucks to support this great 
asset used by thousands of persons. 


NOT RANGERS’ FAULT 


It is certainly not the fault of the dis- 
trict rangers of the forestry officials here 
for they can’t force the Government to give 
them the money for proper and decent 
maintenance of campsites used by many 
thousands of persons. But if we ourselves 
set up a howl maybe it will fall on hitherto 
deaf ears in Washington. We hope so. 








Goodwin Acted Wisely 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorpD, I include an editorial which 
appeared in the Des Moines Register of 
February 29, 1956. The Robert K. 
Goodwin mentioned therein was a 
highly respected Member of the 76th 
Congress: 

GOODWIN ACTED WISELY 

The Iowa Republican organization and 
Senator BourKE B. HICKENLOOPER in par- 
ticular owe their national committeeman, 
Robert K. Goodwin, a debt of gratitude. 

Goodwin displayed good Judgment in re- 
fusing to accept a $1,000 campaign contri- 
bution from John M. Neff, lobbyist for the 
Superior Oil Co, 

How good his judgment was is now appar- 
ent in the light of testimony before the 
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Senate investigating committee concerning 
Neff's activities in rounding up votes for the 
natural-gas bill. 

Hindsight makes it clear that had Good- 
win accepted the money, even with “no 
strings attached,” Senator HICKENLOOPER, 
who voted for the bill, would have been 
placed in an embarrassing position this fall 
in his campaign for reelection. 

Robert Goodwin doesn’t say so in just so 
many words but it is obvious that he 
“smelled a rat” in connection with the offer 
of the contribution and the implication that 
it took money to arrange a visit with Sen- 
ator HICKENLOOPER. 





Archbishop Josef Beran of Prague 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
March 10 marked the fifth anniversary 
of the Communists’ imprisonment of 
Archbishop Josef Beran of Prague in 
some unknown place. In the name of 
those sacred rights of freedom and jus- 
tice endowed by the Creator upon every 
human being, I proffer this plea: That 
the Red regime free this man, worthy of 
every respect and honor and, at least, 
give him the right to abandon his be- 
loved native land and to seek asylum in 
another country willing to receive him. 

The Czechoslovakian Communist 
Government’s imprisonment of such an 
illustrious man follows the Marxist doc- 
trine that no man can freely speak and 
express his views. In our democracy we 
invite and welcome a completely free ex- 
change of ideas, no matter how contro- 
versial and agonistic the exchange. Al- 
though we reserve to ourselves the 
privilege of vigorous contradiction, 
nevertheless, we respect the right of our 
opponents to voice freely their views. 

Archbishop Beran is not alone in his 
suffering today. Many others, laymen 
as well as churchmen, have been jailed 
for insisting upon their God-given right 
of freedom in the choice of religious prac- 
tice. It is sad, therefore, that the Com- 
munists in Czechoslovakia fail to see that 
their end is not served by imprisoning 
such a well-known champion of religious 
freedom. His forced silence serves only 
to enkindle the fire of resistance in the 
hearts of the Czech people. Abroad it 
constitutes a manifestation that no free- 
dom exists under any Communist form 
of government. Mass extermination 
methods used by some other Communist 
rulers, while entirely inhuman and 
abominable, are probably less indicative 
of the false and tyrannical Communist 
principles than the instant example of 
suppressing a single man’s moral free- 
dom. In the blind search for forceful 
application of its will, the Communists 
could not have chosen a@ weaker case 
against themselves. 

Archbishop Beran has been known as 
a champion of freedom for many years. 
The Nazis had already tried for 3 years, 
unsuccessfully, to crush the spirit, the 
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strength, and power of resistance of this 
courageous man. Early in 1949 the 
Czech Minister of Justice, so-called, vis- 
ited the Prague Catholic archdiocese in 
an attempt to lay down the law to Arch- 
bishop Beran. When the official had ut- 
tered his first sentence to the effect that 
the archbishop had better support the 
national front or else, Archbishop Beran 
stopped him and with a smile walked 
over to the closet, a short distance from 
his desk, opened the door deliberately, 
took out a small bundle of rags, and 
turned to the official saying: ‘““Here’s my 
uniform from Dachau. Let’s go.” Only 
‘tthe shame of a silent retreat was left 
to the furious Czech Minister of Justice 
or, let us say, for the sake of truth, the 
minister of injustice. 

If the Czech Communists want to 
prove that I am wrong in my accusation 
against them and in my indictment of 
their methods, they have only to set 
this man free or exile him. But will they 
dare to have their methods exposed to 
the judgment of the entire world? Un- 
fortunately, I am hoping for the impos- 
sible. Although I can only pray that 
the Almighty will visit Archbishop Beran 
in his tortures, giving him the strength 
of Daniel, I take this opportunity to as- 
sure the good people of Czechoslovakia 
and free Czechs in other parts of the 
world, especially our Czech communities 
in the United States, that the suffering 
of Archbishop Beran will not be forgot- 
ten. His suffering constitutes the most 
vivid example of the holy fight dared 
by a few men against an entire regime 
in complete faith that one day Commu- 
nist oppression will be defeated in the 
world. 





A Plan To Meet the Financial Dilemma 
of Institutions of Higher Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one acknowledges that colleges, univer= 
sities and professional schools in the 
United States are in serious financial 
difficulty. In recent addresses Presi- 
dent A. Whitney Griswold, of Yale Uni- 
versity, one of the acknowledged leaders 
of higher education in the United States 
today, has stated: 

It is a common occurrence these days for 
meetings of university presidents to open 
with exciting prospects of new educational 
worlds to conquer and to close with despair- 
ing prophecies of insolvency. While the 
doctors argue, the patient grows sicker, at all 
events fails to recover, and the prognosis re- 
mains gloomy. The universities must be 
provided the kind and quantity of resources 
they need: the lame cannot shoulder the 
halt. The whole complex must first be per- 
ceived by society and understood for what 
it is—the mind and spirit of American De- 
mocracy in danger of its life. 


In this day and age of all-out war for 
the minds of men, with international 
competition for more and better trained 
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engineers, doctors, and educated men 
and women in all walks of life, and with 
a tidal wave of students coming on to be 
educated, none of us can sit by and watch 
our educational system deteriorate for 
lack of finances. The financial problem 
facing these educational institutions 
largely arises from past inflation. Th 

are in the unhappy position of all those 
who have a relatively fixed income. 
Their costs have been run up inordi- 
nately while their income from State 
legislatures, endowments, and _ private 
gifts has not been able to keep pace, 

Faced with resulting deficits, both 
public and private institutions of higher 
learning have tried to meet the situation 
in four principal ways: 

First. Faculty salaries have been kept 
at pitifully low levels. For example, Dr. 
Compton, president of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, recently re. 
ported that the average salaries of ful} 
professors in the colleges of this country 
were $4,860 a year in the smallest col- 
leges, $5,067 a year in the medium sized 
colleges, and $6,064 a year in the largest, 
Another report shows that throughout 
the Nation at large, college teachers have 
suffered a further net reduction in living 
standards since 1940 of more than 25 
percent. Apart from any question of 
fairness to the faculties, it can hardly be 
considered sound public policy-to leave 
the teaching of our economic, political 
and social system in the hands of teach- 
ers who are not sharing in the material 
prosperity of our civilization and who 
must feel neglected and exploited. Fur- 
thermore, although we have a desperate 
need for an ever expanding number of 
teachers, able young people are not being 
attracted into the teaching profession 
in sufficient numbers because of the low 
economic rewards and the competition 
of higher salaries offered outside of the 
schools. 

Second. All of the schools are neces- 
sarily neglecting the maintenance of 
their existing plant and equipment, 
while at the same time what we really 
need in this country is a great expansion 
of our educational facilities. There is 
not a college, university, or professional 
school that would dare show on its bal- 
ance sheet a reserve for depreciation to 
replace its present plant when it wears 
out. The best they can do is to keep the 
roofs from leaking and keep the plumb- 
ing operating on a month-to-month 
basis. 

Third. The cost of gaining an educa- 
tion has increased so much in room, 
board, books, fees, and everything else 
that, although more and more money 
is being channeled into scholarships, the 
percentage of students attending institu- 
tions ,of higher education on scholar- 
ships Is not being maintained. 

Fourth. The above effects are still with 
us even though the institutions have 
raised their charges to students as high 
as they feel they can go without placing 
too high a price tag on getting a higher 
education. Even the State universities 
on the average now get approximately 
30 percent of their educational budgets 
from student charges, although these 
are called registration fees, laboratory 
fees, library fees, examination fees, and 
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e like, rather than being called tuition. 
in its 500-page statistical report in 1952, 
the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education points out that from 1940 to 
1950 the average increase in student 
fees at public institutions of higher 
jearning was 24% times per student and 
was still increasing. On this point the 
report concludes that “student charges 
were obviously much more important 
sources of income for public institutions 
in 1950 than in 1940. This was a major 
development in the financing of public 
higher education.” 

Great efforts have been made and are 
continuing to be made to increase dona- 
tions by private individuals, founda- 
tions, and corporations to the support of 
higher education. These must and will 
be continued, but they will not fully 
answer the problem. The most logical 
and available solution is a further in- 
crease in the charges made to students, 
but unless some offsetting factor is pro- 
vided this will pose an impossible bur- 
den to many. 

The present proposal is that a partial 
tax credit be allowed to offset such in- 
creases in student charges and thereby 
accord to that part of the income of the 
institutions which comes from student 
charges a tax benefit similar to that 
which has always been accorded to their 
other forms of income. Donations to the 
institutions are deductible for income- 
tax purposes. Taxes paid to the State to 
support public institutions are deductible 
for income-tax purposes. It has been 
the policy of our Government from ear- 
liest times not to raise Government in- 
come out of the money that goes to edu- 
cate the next generation. This policy is 
becoming less and less effective as a 
larger and larger proportion of the total 
income of the institutions comes from 
student fees which are not accorded sim- 
ilar tax relief. 

There have been many proposals for 
making tuition a deductible expense for 
income-tax purposes, but these have been 
rejected for the reason that they would 
have a tendency to result in tax relief to 
those in the higher income-tax brackets 
rather than in additional financial sup- 
port to the educational institutions. 
The present proposal, represented by 
H. R. 4621, H. R. 5429, H. R. 4444, H. R. 
4568, and H. R. 6978, would provide for 
a partial tax credit equal to 30 percent of 
the tuition paid. It has been calculated 
that, on the average, the parents of col- 
lege and university students are in about 
the 30 percent tax bracket, and there- 
fore a 30 percent tax credit for the tui- 
tion paid would come to about the same 
loss of revenue as making tuition deduc- 
tible, but the tax credit form would level 
out the effect on all parents. Further- 
more, the 30 percent tax credit is most 
adaptable to increases in tuition by the 
institution. 

The mathematics of this proposal are 
such that an institution could increase 
its charges by 42 percent without placing 
any more burden on the parents. Such 
an increase would just absorb the 30 per- 
cent tax credit and is calculated as fol- 
lows: First, if the present tuition is taken 
as 100, a 42-percent increase would give 
an index of 142; second, 30 percent of 
142 equals 42; third, with such an in- 
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crease, the parent who previously paid 
$100 to the institution and $42 to the 
Government would now pay the entire 
$142 to the institution. 

At first, blush the query might be 
raised as to whether the tax credit pro- 
posal would not result in. unfairness to 
those who are paying tuition but do not 
have any income taxes against which to 
take the tax credit. It is submitted that 
the children of those who do not have 
sufficient income to pay an income tax 
are, or should be, receiving a scholarship 
instead of paying tuition. With the in- 
creased income to the insitutions which 
this plan would provide, there is no ques- 
tion but what scholarships would be 
available for the children of these low in- 
come families. Of course, there would be 
the occasional case of a wealthy family 
which had no income tax for a particular 
year, but these unusual and sporadic 
cases do not detract from the fairness of 
the overall plan. 

Some have raised the question as to 
whether adding this tax credit to the 
others already in the law would not give 
rise to requests for tax credit for many 
different expenses of taxpayers such as 
merical bills and the like. Such pro- 
posals are made to practically every Con- 
gress. The difference between such pro- 
posals and the present one is that the 
Purpose and effect of the partial tax 
credit for tuition is to increase the in- 
come of the institutions rather than to 
give tax relief to the individuals. The 
proposed tax credit would appear on the 
tax returns of the individuals, as is the 
case with charitable and educational 
contributions generally, but the purpose 
and effect is to benefit the charity or the 
institution as the case may be. 


It has been calculated that, assuming 
the institutions all raise their tuition the 
full amount, the loss in revenue to the 
Government would be approximately 
$175 million per year and the increase in 
the income of the colleges and univers- 
ities would be a similar amount. These 
funds would flow into higher faculty 
salaries, maintenance and improvement 
of facilities, and the support of a larger 
scholarship program. It is submitted 
that, with the present national need for 
more and better education, the loss of 
this amount of tax revenue is a small 
price to pay for the enormous benefits 
to be derived. Maintaining the revenue 
as it is and appropriating a similar 
amount to educational institutions would 
have the same effect on the national 
budget, but would bring to an end the 
current balance between public and in- 
dependent education which the vast ma- 
jority of people in this country think is 
healthful and necessary to the mainte- 
nance of our institutions. Dr. Wilson 
Compton has recently written: 

Colleges and university enrollments are 
now divided almost equally between institu- 
tions financed and directed by the State and 
institutions financed and directed independ- 
ent of the State. * * ® I should think, 
however, that if we were to reach a point at 
which the American people had come to rely 
as much as three-fourths on higher educa- 
tion directed by the State and only one- 
fourth on higher education independent of 
the State we should then likely be well on 
the way toward State control of public edu- 
cation from top to bottom; and hence on the 
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way toward an eventual “statism” which 
would modify or might even nullify what we 
know as the a“promise of American life.” 


The proposal for a 30 percent tax 
credit for tuition is sponsored by the 
American Council on Education, which 
represents the entire range of public 
and private, low tuition and high tui- 
tion institutions existing in this coun- 
try.The proposal has been endorsed by 
the Association of State Universities, 
the Association of American Colleges, 
the American Alumni Council, the 
Higher Education Committee of the 
National Educational Association, the 
Council of the Section on Legal Educa- 
tion and Admission to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association, and many 
others. 

While there is much talk about the 
increasing number of students and the 
necessity of helping the better students 
to gain a college education, it would be 
folly to overlook the welfare of the in- 
stitutions which we expect to do the 
educating. We must feed the willing 
horse if we expect him to carry the 
burdens. A helping hand from Con- 
gress as this time will have far reaching 
beneficial results not only at the present 
time but also 5, 10, 15 and 20 years from 
now. As John Adams wrote into the 
1780 Constitution of the then new State 
of Massachusetts: 

Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, 
diffused generally among the body of the 
people, being necessary for the preservation 
of their rights and liberties * * * it shall 
be the duty of the legislators and magi- 
strates, in all future periods of this com- 
monwealth to cherish the interests of litera- 
ture and the sciences, and all seminaries of 
them; * * * public schools and grammar 
schools in the towns; to encourage private 
societies and public institutions. 





Statement in Favor of Protecting the 
Collective-Bargaining Rights of Super- 
visors—H. R. 9142 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, most 
friends of organized labor agree about 
the need to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 
I hope that this will constitute one of 
the top priority items of a liberal and 
forward-looking Democratic administra- 
tion, which I am sure the American peo- 
ple will elect come November. 

Meanwhile, it is desirable that we 
eliminate seme of the more objection- 
able provisiovis of the act. I find that 
the Labor-Mansgement Relations Act is 
particularly shabby in the treatment of 
supervisors, and I have, therefore, in- 
troduced a bill which would restore to 
supervisors the right to collective bar- 
gaining. Under the Taft-Hartley Act 
supervisors are excluded from the pro- 
tective provisions of the act. The Labor- 
Management Relations Act defines su- 
pervisors in the broadest terms and 
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makes it possible for unscrupulous em- 
ployers to clothe many employees with 
titles and thus exclude them from the 
protection provided by the act and evade 
collective-bargaining obligations. 

Many employees who have tradition- 
ally been regarded as eligible for union 
membership are included as supervisors 
urder the broad terms of the act, and 
thus deprived for all practical purposes 
of the rights to collective bargaining. 

The basis for excluding supervisors 
from the protection of the act is a dis- 
tortion of the Biblical maxim that no 
man can serve two masters. If super- 
visors were to belong to unions, the pro- 
ponents of the restrictions claim, they 
might be faced with serving the interest 
of both unions and management. This 
is an old argument. Opponents of 
unions used the same shibboleths when 
they fought the original National Labor 
Relations Act. Unionization has not 
increased the conflict of interest between 
management and labor, but has equal- 
ized the strength of the two parties and 
has made true collective bargaining and 
its many benefits possible. 

Passage of H. R. 9142 would represent 
a step in the right direction. It would 
eliminate one of the inequities of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 





Pie for Ballets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend by remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the poem entitled “Pie 
for Ballots.” The Mr. Casey, referred to 
in the poem, is a leading citizen of the 
Knoxville, Iowa, community and an out- 
standing editor of one of the Knoxville 
papers. Mr. Osborn, the poet, is a long- 
time businessman: 

OSBORN’S PIE FOR BALLOTS 

“The blood flows freely in my head 
And likely will until I’m dead, 

So while the blood of life still flows 
My ignorance I shall expose. 

Casey, my friend, is ignorant too 

He don't like Ike but I sure do; 

Yet on some issues we agree 

And eye to eye—alike we see. 

He blames Ike for the farmer’s plight 
This makes me mad enough to fight. 
I ought to kick him on the shin— 
He Knows who caused the fix we're in. 
I lost my vote for 20 years 

And lived ‘Through Blood and Sweat and 

Tears’ 

While our economy was tied 

To war—this cannot be denied. 

Yes, I like Ike, he is sincere 

And by his deeds he makes it clear 
That peace, not war, will be his plan 
So long as he is in command.” 





May I ask Mr. Casey, What sort of pros- 
perity does our country need; more police 
action in Korea where 94,000 lives were lost? 
Ike’s efforts provided an armistice. 

Casey referred to a disease among farmers 
as Bensonitis. It is my opinion that farmers 
who think things through are beginning to 
see the light. 
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Sound reasoning on their part should con< 
vince them that their ballot, their independ- 
ence, is too precious to exchange or harter 
for political promises. Politics is corrupt 
neither party can deliver pie in the sky for 
votes. 

Ike inherited a $265 billion debt 4 years 
ago and the pie eaters in and out of Govern- 
ment are not content with bread—the staff 
of life. 

The radio has just announced that Ike will 
run again. 

Dr. Roberts has said “That the man is not 
living who can defeat Ike for his second 
term.” 

E. O. OSBORN. 





Doctor’s Bereaved Boy Waits Message 
Promised by Bishop Fulton Sheen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I record in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the sad story 
of a dear friend. Dr. Vincent Sheeran 
served the United States humbly and 
loyally. He was charitable, patriotic, 
and devoted. The brief but touching 
account by Mr. Gene Flinn, the author, 
eloquently tells of the doctor’s love for 
children. If more parents were like Dr. 
Sheeran there would be less juvenile de- 
linquency in the world and more happi- 
ness. Dr. Vincent Sheeran, devoted 
father, doctor of the poor, faithful citi- 
zen of his country, beloved neighbor, 
stanch supporter of his city, humble but 
loving servant of his church, has an- 
swered the eternal rollcall. He will be 
missed by all and each. 

The article follows: 

[From the Jersey Journal of March 7, 1956] 
Dr. SHEERAN WAS FATHER, PAL, BASEBALL 

CoacH, No. 1 FaNn—DoctTor’s BEREAVED Boy 

WAITS MESSAGE PROMISED BY BISHOP FULTON 

SHEEN 

(By Gene Flinn) 

What do you tell an 11-year-old boy when 
the man who had been his father, pal, base- 
ball coach, No. 1 fan, and countless other 
things dies suddenly? 

Perhaps today’s mails hold an answer to 
this question, for young Brian Sheeran of 
Jersey City is expecting a very important 
message—a letter from Bishop Fulton Sheen. 

The bishop administered the last rites of 
the Roman Catholic Church to the lad’s 
father, Dr. Vincent Sheeran, when the physi- 
cian died of a heart attack in Florida Mon- 
Gay. The clergyman had been a guest at 
the same hotel. 

And after her husband’s death, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Sheeran had requested of the prelate: 

“Could you write a little note for me to 
take home to my son? It would help me 
explain to him how his father died.” 

But the bishop, instead, asked for the 
boy’s address and said that he would rather 
write him a letter than a brief note. 

Everyone in the Bergen section of Jersey 
City, where the physician had lived all of 
his 50 years, was aware of the closeness 
between Dr. Sheeran and his son. 

And, of course, none knew it more than 
Brian himself. 

“After office hours my father used to come 
down and watch me play ball with the Little 
Leaguers,” the boy said. “He always told 


me, ‘If you strike out, strike out swinging.’ 
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“And when I made a bunch of errors, hey 
say, “Tomorrow is another day.’” 

On other occasions Brian became a spe, 
tator with his father when the two watcheg 
the major leaguers—sometimes seeing Leg 
Kiely of Hoboken, the youth’s first cousin 
and baseball idol, pitch for the Boston Req 
Sox. 

“Lots of other times he’d have a picnic 
in our back yard for the fellows on the team 
and the kids in the neighborhood,” Brian 
added. 

Dr. Sheeran, whose funeral is tomorroy, 
was fond of all children and the esteem in 
which youngsters held him was demon. 
strated after his death. 

“The boys and girls from the neighborhood 
took up a collection for donations for mags 
cards for him,” Hugh Clark, a neighbor, de. 
clared at Quinn’s Funeral Home in Jersey 
City last night. “About 16 of them were 
here today to say a prayer for him.” 

“They liked him because he was interesteq 
in them,” a friend declared. “He mended 
their cuts and bruises and understood their 
problems.” 

When he attended St. Peter’s Prep, Dr, 
Sheeran was too small to make the varsity 
teams. But, according to a former class. 
mate, “he stretched out his legs when he 
went to St. Bonaventure’s College and played 
forward on the basketball team.” 

After being graduated from Georgetown 
University Medical School, the Jersey City 
physician set up his office in the Bergen sec- 
tion, where he was a general practitioner the 
past 25 years. 

Dr. Sheeran, whose brother, Frank, ts a 
Jersey City tax commissioner, was a member 
of the staffs of three hospitals and had been 
active in many medical and religious soci- 
eties in Hudson County. 

Yet he always managed to find time to 
watch his son play ball—and to console him 
when errors came faster than hits by remind- 
ing him, ‘Tomorrow is another day.” 





Archbishop Beran of Prague 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the per- 
secution of organized religion and de- 
portation are two favorite techniques 
used by the Soviets in the communiza- 
tion of captive countries. The Commu- 
nists recognize that the worship of God 
is a powerful force in any nation and 
that absolute control is impossible unless 
worship is supplanted by obedience to the 
doctrines of Marxism-Leninism. Along 
with religious persecution the Commu- 
nists concentrate on the mass deporta- 
tion of other noncooperative groups. 
According to testimony received before 
the Select Committee on Communist 
Aggression of the House of Representa- 
tives, approximately 15 million people 
have been interned in slave labor camps 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

A tragic example of the methodical 
religious persecution practiced by the 
Communists was the campaign against 
the Roman Catholic Church in Czecho- 
Slovakia. Emphasis was placed on the 
Catholic Church because of its strength 
among the people of Czechoslovakia. To 
place the church under strict Commu- 
nist control the attack was concentrated 
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against the Catholic hierarchy, espe- 
cially Archbishop Josef Beran. 

Archbishop Beran fought hard against 
Communist control of church affairs. 
He fought desperately to prevent the 
atheistic Kremlin from interfering with 
the worship of God. He protested vigor- 
ously against Communist inroads on the 
catholic Church and constantly opposed 
any measures that would limit the re- 
ligious rights and freedoms of the 
czechoslovakian people. Perceiving that 
Archbishop Beran was an instrumental 
force in preventing complete Red control 
of Czechoslovakia, the Communist gov- 
ernment passed a series of laws and de- 
crees in an attempt to destroy Czech 
Catholicism. The church was put under 
strict Government control and in effect 
all clergymen were made civil servants 
of the state. The Archbishop protested 
vehemently in defense of the rights of 
the church. In December of 1949 the 
Communist government retaliated and 
secretly imprisoned him, and in March 
of 1951 the official Prague radio stated: 

Archbishop of Prague Josef Beran, because 
of his negative attitude toward the church 
laws, was fired * * * and was directed to 
live outside the Prague diocese. 


According to latest reports, the where- 
abouts of the archbishop is still un- 
known. 

In other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain clergymen suffered the identical 
fate as Archbishop Beran as the Commu- 
nist regimes set out to eliminate the 
church as a threat to their complete con- 
trol over the peoples of the satellite coun- 
tries. In February of 1952 the Vatican 
reported that in Europe 64 out of 130 
diocese in Communist-controlled coun- 
tries were without bishops. Perhaps the 
most famous of the clergymen who were 
imprisoned are Cardinal Mindszenty and 
Archbishop Joszef Groesz, of Hungary; 
Cardinal Wyszynski, of Poland; and Car- 
dinal Stepinac, of Yugoslavia. 

The American people proclaim their 
admiration and their hearts are filled 
with grief for the clergymen and slave 
laborers who are being tortured by the 
godless Communists. Furthermore, they 
fervently pray that God grant them 
strength to endure the incessant oppres- 
sion by the barbarous Communists. It is 
also essential that all the free nations of 
the world denounce the uncivilized tac- 
tics of the Communists and emphatically 
demand that these enslaved people be re- 
leased from their bondage and be grant- 
ed their full freedom. 





For a New Foreign-Aid Concept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Barbara Ward, writing in the 
New York Times of Sunday, March 11, 
has an interesting article on foreign aid. 

I do not agree with all the statements 
that Miss Ward makes in her article and 
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my purpose for inserting it in the Recorp 
at this time and at this point is to pre- 
sent to members of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee and to House Mem- 
bers generally, a point of view relating 
to foreign aid which is rather novel. 
Miss Ward’s article is challenging and, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including it herewith: 
For A NEW FOREIGN-AID CONCEPT 
(By Barbara Ward) 


The time has clearly come to do some hard, 
new thinking on the whole issue of foreign 
aid. A full decade has passed since it began 
to be an annual feature of budget making 
in the United States—and in the British 
Commonwealth and indeed among the Eu- 
ropean colonial powers as well. Moreover, 
the suggestion has now been made by the 
Republican administration that aid, in some 
form, should continue for at least another 
decade. The Colombo plan—under which 
British Commonwealth countries contribute 
to Asian development—has had its life ex- 
tended and there are successive 5-year devel- 
opment schemes in many colonies. 

One way and another, it is a safe gen- 
eralization to say that over the last decade 
and probably for another decade to come, 
the Western powers are contributing about 
1 percent of their rising national incomes 
to help forward the development of less for- 
tunate lands. In some years—for instance, 
at the height of the Marshall plan—the 
American percentage has been even higher. 

This vast transfer of wealth which, if sus- 
tained, could exceed $100 billion (from all 
Western sources) by 1966, has been under- 
taken, on the whole, under the spur of ne- 
cessity. The Western governments rightly 
believe that economic collapse is the in- 
evitable prelude to Communist expansion. 
Sooner than see segment after segment of 
the free world slip under totalitarian con- 
trol, they have put their hands in their 
pockets and paid up. 

It cannot be said that the program has 
been a failure. Given the scale of economic 
and political disintegration caused by the 
last war, the advance of communism might 
have been much more devastating. To give 
a concrete example, if India had failed to 
secure the American wheat loan during the 
1951 famine, distress in the cities and re- 
sentment against internal grain hoarders 
would almost certainly have returned Com- 
munist governments to power in some of 
the southern Indian states. These areas 
would then have become the beachheads— 
the Yenans—for further Communist advance. 

Even the Chinese debacle does not dis- 
prove the point, for the aid given was rela- 
tively small and the catastrophe had been 
prepared by 40 years of internal upheaval 
and civil war and nearly a decade of enemy 
occupation. 

Yet there are plenty of voices raised to 
protest that the policy has not been a suc- 
cess, either. There is a widespread feeling 
that it is not giving value for money and 
the feeling has been intensified by Mr. 
Khrushchev’'s junketings around Asia. 

Take the example of India again. Since 
1949, American gifts or grants to India have 
amounted to about half a billion dollars. 
The free gifts of steel alone—with the in- 
clusion of the recent deal for India’s rail- 
roads—have reached about 750,000 tons. 
Yet when the Russians announce that they 
wlil sell—not give, but sell—a million tons 
of steel to India, the Indian press breaks 
out in hosannas while all America gets is a 
spanking for Mr. Dulles’ indiscretions over 
Goa. If foreign aid is a program for making 
friends and influencing people, it seems, in 
India, to be a flop. 

The outlook is in some ways even less 
satisfactory in Burma and Indonesia. Both 
countries have actually refused American 
aid on the grounds that it would weaken 
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their neutrality. Yet Burma’s Premier U Nu 
is all gratitude when Russia offers to sell 
machinery and technical aid in return for 
rice—once again, the element of giving is 
marginal—and Indonesia is ready to receive 
Soviet and satellite aid in expanding its oil 
and rubber industries without, apparently, 
@ qualm over neutralism. 

The Russians seem to be able to get more 
support by selling than the West by giving. 
Surely there is something wrong with a pro- 
gram that produces such an equivocal re- 
sult. 

These attacks on the effectiveness of for- 
eign aid are all the more bitter because they 
are relatively new. Up to last year, it was 
difficult to attack Western foreign aid for 
producing fewer results than Soviet offers, 
since there were no Soviet offers—save to 
Communist China. The entry of Mr. 
Khrushchev into the field—with offers of 
dams and steel plants and machinery and 
technicians (all at a price)—has created an 
entirely new entry point for criticism and 
doubt. 

Nor is it simply that political results can 
be compared—with disparagement for West- 
ern achievement. The whole concept of 
competitive aid-giving becomes increasingly 
distasteful. Where will it end? Are the 
Western Powers now to dance to any tune a 
local Asian—or, indeed, African—government 
chooses to play simply because Moscow is 
waiting in the wings and shuffling its feet? 

Senator RUSSELL was no doubt hardly seri- 
ous when he suggested that annual foreign- 
aid programs—which no one suggests should 
exceed $4 billion—would bankrupt an Amer- 
ica with a national income nearing #%400 
billion. But his uneasiness sprang from 
the not unreasonable fear that Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s promises and not Asia’s needs could 
come to determine future economic assist- 
ance. 

The whole effort could get out of hand 
and the West would find itself maneuvered 
into a competitive game of aid in which 
ever higher grants brought it ever smaller 
political returns. These are not irresponsible 
reservations. They only underline once 
again the need to give the whole concept 
of foreign aid a long, hard look. 

The first point to be noted is reassuring. 
Russia’s entry into the field of foreign aid has 
not undone the solid work of reconstruction 
already achieved in Asia with help from the 
West. The internal Communist Party in 
such key areas as Burma and Malaya is very 
much weaker than it was, say, in 1948, and 
a principal reason for this is the fact that 
there has been no disastrous collapse of local 
economies such as preceded the defeat of 
Chiang Kai-shek in China. In fact, insofar 
as Soviet aid helps to strengthen economic 
life in Asia, it can even be a factor in 
strengthening the present non-Communist 
regimes. 

The initiative that the Russians appear 
to have gained is much more in the interna- 
tional arena, in the sensitive, fluctuating 
relations between the free world, the Com- 
munists and the uncommitted nations. 
This initiative is political. Indeed, it is im- 
possible either to gage or counter Russia’s 
new economic policies unless one remembers 
that, under the Communist system, every- 
thing is subordinate to ideology, in other 
words, to political manipulation. 

But this fact does not weaken Russia’s 
effectiveness. On the contrary, the political 
slant of Communist economic policies— 
whether of loans or technical assistance or 
barter or ordinary trade—is their great 
strength. Equally, the lack of any political 
or ideological framework is the greatest 
single source of weakness in the aid program 
undertaken by the West. 

The Soviet Union seeks to export two 
main ideological themes. The first is nega- 
tive—the imperialist record of the West. 
Russia’s control over its satellites in Europe 
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seems remote from Asia. And its earlier 
colonizing march eastward across the steppes 
did not result in imperial control over civ- 
ilized and self-conscious communities such 
as India or Burma or the Malayan princi- 
palities. The Soviet brand of colonization 
has therefore barely impinged upon Asian 
consciousness whereas the memories of 
British or French or Dutch colonial control 
are still recent and raw. 

One may ask, it is true, how Soviet propa- 
ganda has continued to include the United 
States—the least imperialist great power in 
recorded history—in the imperialist smear. 
But the answer isclear. It relies partly upon 
“guilt by asociation” brought about by 
America’s link with its western colony-hold- 
ing allies. It also uses the lunatic syllo- 
gisms of Marxism—‘“all capitalists are im- 
perialists, America is capitalist, therefore it is 
imperialist.” But it can also exploit a fact 
of colonial history not always understood in 
the West but painfully remembered in Asia. 

A chief technique whereby Western powers 
obtained control in eastern lands was by sid- 
ing with one or the other side in a local civil 
war and then dominating the victor to whom 
they had assured success. The Western 
Powers, for instance, secured many of their 
semicolonial privileges in China by helping 
the Manchu Emperor to defeat the great Tai 
Ping revolt of the mid-19th century. 
Against this quite recent historical back- 
ground, it has been easy for Communist prop- 
aganda to interpret American support for 
Chiang Kai-shek in the Chinese civil war as 
the re-entry point of “Western imperial con- 
trol” in China. 

Nor have byproducts of the conflict, such 
as military operations by Chinese Nationalists 
in Northern Burma and their intrigues with 
local Karen dissidents, lessened suspicion. 
In fact, these activities were the main reason 
for Burma’s refusal to accept further Ameri- 
can aid while welcoming Russian offers. 
Asia is still mined with anti-Western suspi- 
cion. This is a fact of history and only a 
different evolution of future history will 
mogify it. 

But fully as important to Soviet propa- 
ganda are its positive pictures of Communist 
world policy and of the place of proffered 
economic aid within this wider ideological 
framework. The Soviet Union, so the propa- 
ganda trumpet proclaims day after day, 
stands for a world in which all domination by 
one nation over another will cease, in which 
all will cooperate in creating a peaceful 
brotherly international order and in which 
socialist production—already so brilliantly 
successful in Russia—will raise living stand- 
ards to undreamed-of heights. 

“And in proof, good friends in Asia, of the 
success of Communist methods at home and 
of the wealth which we can create ourselves 
and want to help you to create, here is a steel 
mill—at only 214 percent interest rates— 
and here a million tons of steel—though paid 
for in Indian goods.” 


Aid, in short, is simply part of a much 
wider sales talk on communism as a method 
and a goal, a method of raising internal 
wealth and for sharing it in a cooperative 
world order. Soviet propaganda does not 
make its offers negatively—as a means of de- 
fending either itself or Asia against the West. 
The underlying theme is the collapse and 
decadence of capitalist imperialism. Not out 
of fear but out of success, generosity, and 
confidence the new economic offers are made. 

All this may make Mr. Khrushchev sound 
unbearably brash in Western ears. But to 
the new nations of Asia it may seem more 
like the voice of achievement and self- 
respect. 

In comparison with all this, our Western 
political approach makes a very poor show- 
ing. It is, in fact, overwhelmingly negative 
and defensive. In numberless debates in 
Congress, in speeches without end to West- 
ern electorates, in commentaries and articles, 
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one theme emerges above all—that giving 
aid to backward areas is a painful necessity 
made inevitable only because they must be 
kept out of the Communist camp. 

Nearly every program of assistance is final- 
ly rammed through the legislature with the 
techniques of Dicken’s Fat Boy—‘I wants to 
make yer flesh creep.” Refuse this appro- 
priation and Bongaland will slip forever un- 
der the Communist yoke. 

But, then, by a remarkable psychological 
somersault, the same legislators who have 
grimly consented in pure self-interest to 
provide perhaps half the necessary funds, de- 
nounce the recipient peoples as ungrateful 
scoundrels who show no due appreciation of 
the magnificent generosity shown them—in 
strict preservation of Western skins. Yet is 
it logical to expect gratitude for steps taken 
openly and crudely in self-defense? 

This sense that western economic assist- 
ance is, in western eyes, no more than a 
weapon in the cold war has, of course, been 
intensified by its close association with mili- 
tary aid. Not only do nations which sign on 
mlitarily receive more aid, but the balance 
of military and economic assistance in the 
general western aid budget is heavily 
weighted on the military side. Yet if there 
is one hope more determined than any other 
among the peoples of Asia it is to keep out of 
atomic war. The Russians rarely mention 
war, except to rattle their own hydrogen 
bombs. If Soviet tanks are sent to Egypt, 
Colonel Nasser promises nothing. He is not 
pressed to take sides. No Russian envoy in- 
veighs against Indian or Burmese neutralism. 
On the contrary, they are praised for being 
peace-loving. Even where close Russian de- 
fense ties exist, as with China or North Korea, 
the economic aspects of aid are underlined, 
the military glossed over. Russian aid does 


not, therefore, appear to tie the recipient to 
It appears 


either side in the world struggle. 
to respect neutralism. 

Many western statesmen, on the contrary, 
are forever nagging at Asia on this issue. 
As a result, they seem for their own selfish 
reasons to be drawing the East toward an 
atomic armageddon. There can be no doubt 
which attitude has the greater political ap- 
peal. 

In all this welter of western insistence upon 
self-interest and self-defense, one looks in 
vain for any consistent exposition of a posi- 
tive policy of foreign aid, some general polit- 
ical philosophy to match the Communist con- 
fidence in world brotherhood based on so- 
cialist production, some framework of soli- 
darity between givers and takers of aid, some 
aspect of human concern beyond the narrow 
limits of common fear. Once or twice, a 
more generous western initiative has been 
taken. 

President Truman’s original point 4 con- 
cept of aid called for a “bold new program” 
of shared technical progress. President 
Eisenhower, in one major speech, spoke of 
pledging the free world’s resources to com- 
bating want and disease and hunger—the 
permanent enemies of mankind. But by no 
effort of imagination can these few initiatives 
be stretched out into a consistent, sustained 
expression of western intent. The positive 
utterances are quite drowned in the flood of 
argument and debate based exclusively upon 
fear and defense and cold war and the Com- 
munist menace. 

If the West has a positive policy, Asia has 
not heard of it. But it hears about Com- 
munist brotherhood and Socialist solidarity 
every day of the week. Is it surprising that 
the political impact of Soviet economic offers 
is heightened thereby, while the West goes on 
giving more but with less effect? 

The urgent question now is whether the 
Western powers can do anything to lessen 
or end the ambiguities and disappointments 
so far attendant upon the giving of foreign 
aid. There are, in fact, only 3 alternatives— 
to stop giving it altogether, to put up with 
the political disadvantages and to continue 
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the present program on & “cold war’ "bag 
or to try to find the proper politica] frame. 
work for a consistent program. 

The first may be ruled out, for, whatever 
the political disappointments of the last dec. 
ade, the fact remains that Western aid cay 
still make a crucial difference Economically 
between stability or collapse in Asia, for 
collapse helps one side only—the Commun. 
ists. 

The second alternative is possible but Very 
unattractive. It could lead in the eng ty 
total frustration for, if Western giving cop. 
tinues without corresponding political aq. 
vantage, domestic pressures against the pro. 
gram will grow, the aid will be given eye 
more grudgingly, the effects will become eyey 
less advantageous—and so on in a downward 
spiral of resentment and ill will. 

There remains the third alternatiye— 
to find a positive political philosophy of 
western assistance so that the program of 
foreign aid may be based not solely on ex. 
pediency, self-interest, Communist competi. 
tiveness or the cold war, but upon convic. 
tion and principle. Such a program should 
not be beyond the West’s political imagina- 
tion. On the contrary, it can be argued 
that it is a logical development of our exist. 
ing social traditions in the West. 

Long before the Communists appropriated 
it, the solidarity of mankind was a firm base 
of western, Christian tradition. Today, un- 
der the shadow of the hydrogen bomb and 
atomic fall-out, we have at least a physi- 
cal solidarity of potential destruction. And 
if we are one world in physical vulnera- 
bility, our only hope is to becorhe one world 
in moral responsibility as well. 

Within the national community, we have 
discovered, in the last century, one key 
to a shared sense of moral solidarity in the 
principle of “the general welfare’”—in other 
words, in an agreed sharing of wealth be- 
tween well-to-do and underprivileged. This 
technique only waits to be extended, asa 
matter of conviction and principle, to the 
world of nation-states which now make up 
one neighborhood in our shrinking, atomic 
world. 

The formula devised and proved workable 
after the war in the United Natoins Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration is prob- 
ably the best mechanism to express the new 
solidarity. One percent of national income 
contributed to backward areas from the 
wealthy West—the percentage which they 
have, without planning or policy, in fact 
expended in the last decade—would meet 
world needs today and would expand fur- 
ther as national incomes continue to bound 
up around the Atlantic. 

But the mechanism is less important 
than the conviction, accepted by electorates 
and by their representatives, that in the 
20th century, in a world made one by 
science and technology, communities claim- 
ing Christian inspiration and inheriting the 
humanism of western tradition must éx- 
tend their sense of solidarity beyond na- 
tional frontiers. In the words of the poet, 
Auden, “We must love each other or die.” 

And, as so often happens when principle 
takes the place of expediency and good Will 
of fear, we should find that such a change 
of emphasis would go far to counter what is 
practically unsatisfactory and discouraging 
in our present programs. A settled policy 
of aid, based upon a predetermined pel- 
centage of national resources, would make 
possible the long-term planning of aid which 
President Eisenhower has declared to be nec- 
essary for the program’s full effect. 

The decision to extend aid as a matter 
of conviction and principle removes the ef- 
fort from competitive bidding in the cold 
war and the scale of aid would be deter- 
mined not by Russian offers and cajolements 
but by settled western practice. The ac- 
cent on the cold war could fade because it 
would no longer be essential to secure ap- 
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propriations under the forced draught of 
fear. Above all, the link with war and atomic 
weapons and military preparedness could be 
proken because the program would exist in- 
dependently of any threats of aggression and 
would continue equal and unshaken in times 
of crisis as in a calm world and a long peace. 

Such a change of emphasis might not 
overnight dispel the memories of centuries 
of western imperialism or reassure Asia en- 
tirely on the purposes and policies of the 
powerful West. But in a decade or more, 
when time had reinforced the principle, and 
foreign aid had become an orderly proce- 
dure, unhurried, unquestioned, and unafraid, 
it would be found that Asian suspicions and 
western frustrations had alike given ground 
before the new worldwide experiment in 
partnership and good will. 





I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mtr. - Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following essay en- 
titled “I Speak for Democracy,” written 
by Miss Sydney Fox, a student at the 
North Bend High School, North Bend, 
Oreg. The essay was prepared for the 
ISpeak for Democracy contest sponsored 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
North Bend: 

You know who I am. 

I lie hidden in your hearts, in the hearts 
of men and women everywhere. 

You don’t Know me for the color of my 
skin, my religious creed, my noble title—my 
name isn’t the first word spoken by a new- 
born babe or am I the cry of the laborman, 
but you know me, you know me for what I 
have given to you, the people. Your trust is 
in me for I have lit the flame of freedom and 
equality, and I cannot, I will not, be ex- 
tinguished. 

Though I have marched on century after 
century I came forth only 180 years ago 
when, your ideas smothered, your tongues 
bound, and your every action watched by a 
country far across the sea, you cried out. 
Your souls begged for freedom and the battle 
cry became, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” Like a tree with its many branches 
spread out I gave strength to a crippled na- 
tion and hope to that tired, unknown soldier 
who fought for his country because he be- 
lieved in me. I became your challenge, your 
motto, and your risk, and together we have 
Succeeded. Together we have not followed 
the usual courses of a nation, to rise and 
then fall, because you have stood by me both 
in time of peace and in time of war. 

Unlike the store owner, who on opening 
day gives something free to the patrons, I 
give everything free and I give the same 
quantity and the same quality to each and 
every one of you. As a child you have 
Played with your dolls and your trains, and 
believed in Santa Claus. You had security. 
You had me. The government is not chosen 
by a select few but by you, the people, for 
I have entrusted to you the power of de- 
cision. Use it wisely. The street the city 
council member walks on, his neighbor, the 
Swedish farmer also uses—you are entitled 
to hear the truth, and not only what one 
voice wants you to hear—whether you be 
Catholic or Protestant, your vote is of equal 
value—because you are the son of an Italian 
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shoemaker does not mean that your children 
and your children’s children must be shoe- 
makers—the boy next door may be your 
best friend or your worst foe—because you 
are crippled your voice of opinion is not de- 
prived of you—because you are an atheist 
you will not be imprisoned—because you 
are wise does not mean you can degrade the 
ignorant, for I walk beside all of you, the 
sailor, the carpenter, the handyman, the 
truckdriver, the disabled, the bankers, the 
car salesman, the cattleman, and all of you 
enjoy the same rights, the same punish- 
ments, and the same rewards. 

My trade name, freedom, has been tried 
and tested for more than 175 years by the 
American people. It is a better brand than 
any put out by other nations because it’s 
ingredients, people, government, and society, 
are combined in the right formula to make 
the best compound, freedom and equality. 
Follow me and your paths will be trodden, 
your heads will lift higher, your smiles will 
be happier, and your hearts prouder. 

Those nations which regard me trivial now, 
some day shail not because the hearts of the 
people shall speak. My purpose shall ring 
from every nation and they will take me as 
their leader, as freedom’s holly light, for the 
people know I’m right, they know I'm just, 
for I am democracy. 

SYDNEY Fox. 





Dr. Sidney Mandell Never Told Heroic 
War Deeds for Which Country Honored 


Him 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I felt the REcorpD 
should contain this glorious story of 
heroism written by Gene Flinn, of the 
Jersey Journal, one of the leading news- 
papers of New Jersey. Mr. Flinn is per- 
forming a remarkable service by re- 
counting for posterity the unforgettable 
deeds of the heroic dead. 

Dr. Sidney Mandell’s life above all 
should be recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp for his brave, loyal, and dis- 
tinguished service to the Congress and 
to the country. Dr. Mandell was decor- 
ated with the second highest honor our 
Nation bestows—the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross as well as the Purple Heart 
and Bronze Star. His family, his com- 
munity, and his country mourn his loss. 
We are grateful for his service. So Dr. 
Sidney Mandell, physician to~ the 
wounded, counselor to the bereaved, 
hero humble but unequaled, has heard 
the last bugle call. He will be mourned 
by the many, as he was loved by all. 

The article follows: 

Dr. SIDNEY MANDELL NEVER ToLpD HERoIc War 
DEEDS FoR WHICH CoUNTRY HoNnorseDp HIm— 
RECEIVED DSC, PuRPLE HEART, BRONZE STAR 

(By Gene Flinn) 


Although he had earned the second highest 
honor our Nation bestows upon her heroes— 
the Distinguished Service Cross—for extraor- 
dinary courage under enemy fire while at- 
tending wounded during the Battle of the 
Bulge, the family and friends of Dr. Sidney 
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Mandell have never known the details of his 
heroism. 

He never spoke of it. Few people were even 
aware that the easygoing, soft-spoken physi- 
cian had wont this great honor. And when 
the subject came up, he would usually dis- 
miss it quickly by saying: 

“Many, many cther men should have won 
it instead of me.” ‘ 

While caring for the wounded, Dr. Man- 
dell—he had been a captain in the Army— 
had become one of them, having been 
wounded by shrapnel. Besides the Purple 
Heart, he had been awarded the Bronze Star 
for gallant deeds, which he likewise chose to 
keep to himself. 

Although France had brought him glory, 
Britain brought him happiness. For it was 
there in 1943 that he married his sweetheart, 
whom he had met 9 years prior to this, while 
attending medical school at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in Scotland. His bride was the 
daughter of one of his professors. 

Dr. Mandell, who died Sunday in his 43d 
year, and whose funeral was held Monday, 
was drawn to medicine and had dreamed of 
being a doctor even in his high-school days— 
before he had become one of the youngest 
graduates of Dickinson High School in his 
native Jersey City. He was 15 years old at 
his commencement. 

“Sid used to play doctor when he was a 
boy,” his brother, Murray, declared while 
sitting shiva for Dr. Mandell at the latter’s 
Union City residence last night. “He was in- 
terested in boxing when he attended New 
York University, but his heart was always 
set on being a physician.” 

Besides his practice, Dr. Mandell served 
as chief anaesthetist at Fairmount Hospital. 
And his many patients felt that as he dead- 
ened pain with anaesthetics in the operating 
room, he eased suffering with kindness in his 
general practice. 

His knowledge of languages—he spoke 
Italian, German, Polish and Spanish—proved 
an asset in treating recent immigrants. 

One Italian-born woman, who had diffi- 
culty with English, once said of him: 

“First, I was so frightened. But the doc- 
tor—he bring happiness. His voice is sofe— 
and he speaks my language.” 

And the doctor spoke everybody’s language, 
according to a nurse who worked for him. 

“He was always even-tempered and I 
never saw him become excited,” he said. 
“And all the doctors and nurses who knew 
him were very fond of him.” 

When he was not occupied with his work, 
Dr. Mandell spent every available hour with 
his family—his wife, Roberta, and two 
daughters, Vicki, 7, and Bonnie, 4. 

“He always set aside Sunday for his fam- 
ily,’ Mrs. Mandell said. “And one of the last 
things he did before he was seized with his 
sudden heart attack was drive Vicki to Sun- 
day School.” 

Dr. Mandell never saw his daughter again. 
For the man who had given heart toso many 
others, in doing so, had exhausted his own. 





President Eisenhower’s Announcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the business on the floor was the upper 
Colorado River project, but it was the 
announcement by President Eisenhower 
of his willingness to run for reelection 
that captured the primary attention of 
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the Members of Congress. “Now,” said 
a Member from Minnesota jubilantly, 
“if we can only get rid of Secretary Ben- 
son, we are in.” 

Congressman LEon Gavin, of Penn- 
sylvana, was listening to the testimony 
of a witness before his armed services 
subcommittee when suddenly the chair- 
man banged the gavel and declared: 
“Gentlemen, the President has just an- 
nounced his candidacy for reelection. 


GAVIN was startled. No one had en- 
tered the room—no phone had rung. 
Was the chairman psychic? Then he 
looked more closely at the chairman and 
saw the answer. In the chairman’s 
pocket was a small transistor radio to 
which he had been listening. 

Another Congressman told of the con- 
fidence of Senator THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN, of Rhode Island, that the Presi- 
dent would run. “Why, he is a young 
man,” said GREEN, who ran successfully 
for reelection to the Senate 2 years ago 
at age 87. A short time ago GREEN used 
to wrestle for exercise, but now limits 
himself to walking to and from the 
Capitol, which is approximately 4 miles 
from his place of residence. He said he 
expects to run for reelection even after 
he is 100, but he is bothered by one 
thought: “How would the people of 
Rhode Island accept the candidacy of a 
man who is 105 years of age?” 

In a speech to the House immediately 
following the announcement, Minority 
Leader JoE Martin, of Massachusetts, 
expressed delight with the decision and 
said he knew the President would run 
again if he could. Majority Leader 
JOHN McCormack wondered as to the 
wisdom of the decision in view of the 
grueling demands of the presidential 
office. 

And so, at long last, the die has been 
cast. Millions of Americans—Democrats 
and Republicans alike—who prayed for 
the President’s recovery at the time he 
suffered his heart attack 5 months ago, 
will continue to pray for his good health 
and for many more years of life for him. 
Obviously, Mr. Eisenhower must be much 
more careful and restrained than in the 
past. He must be wary of the advice of 
political strategists who may require him 
to flex his muscles and run through 
obstacle courses in order to prove his 
physical fitness. In 1944 President 
Roosevelt indicated that he was not going 
to make a strenuous campaign for re- 
election. However, when stories of his 
failing health began to crop up, his 
advisers suggested that it would be a 
good idea for him to show that he really 
was physically qualified to again be 
President. ‘Thereupon, Mr. Roosevelt 
undertook an exhausting program of 
traveling, of meetings, of campaigning. 
He sat in an open car in cold, pouring 
rain. Presumably his health was excel- 
lent, and he was reelected. Yet, in a few 
months, at age 63, he was dead. 

I hope that the heat of the coming 
campaign will not provoke Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s advisers to suggest comparable 
tests of physical endurance for him. 
After all, he is a candidate for the Presi- 
dency—not the Olympic team. The task 
of running the President’s office is rigor- 
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ous enough without having to undergo 
spectacular demonstrations of physical 
prowess. In his book The American 
President, Sidney Hyman states: 

According to the Hoover Commission in 
1951, the President is responsibie in one way 
or another for the work of 9 major depart- 
ments, 104 bureaus, 12 sections, 108 services, 
51 branches, 460 offices, 631 divisions, 19 
administrations, 6 agencies, 16 areas, 40 
boards, 6 commands, 20 commissions, 19 cor- 
porations, 5 groups, 10 headquarters, 2 au- 
thorities, and 263 other miscellaneous and 
often overlapping bits of Government ma- 
chinery. 


If the President handles this job, he 
will be doing well. 

During the Civil War, when he could 
no longer tolerate the seemingly endless 
“waiting campaign” of Gen. George B. 
McClellan, President Lincoln relieved 
him of command of the Army and re- 
placed him with Gen. Joe Hooker. When 
Lincoln tcld Hooker he wanted action, 
Hooker tried to comply by creating the 
impression of tremendous activity. Even 
his dispatches from the field began with 
the heading, “Headquarters in the Sad- 
dle.” But his futile efforts did not im- 
press Lincoln. “The trouble with 
Hooker,” Lincoln remarked sadly, “is 
that he has his headquarters where his 
hindquarters ought to be.” 

As an old military man himself, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower must appreciate that 
political strategists frequently resemble 
military strategists in being unable to 
distinguish their headquarters from 
their hindquarters. 


More Scientists in Remaking for United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent being granted me 
heretofore so to do, I am pleased to in- 
clude a copy of Concerning America’s 
Future Scientists, together with a reprint 
from the Science Teacher entitled “‘Na- 
tional Enrollments in High School 
Science.” 

As one of my committee memberships 
in this great legislative body is the 
Armed Services Committee, from infor- 
mation which I am sure all members of 
that committee have, and probably all 
Members of Congress interested have, it 
appears that we in the United States 
have not kept pace in the matter of sci- 
ence students. And since it appears that 
so very much of the progress and prob- 
lems of the immediate years ahead 
sound in or are involved in the matter of 
nuclear power and other scientific devel- 
opments, it would, therefore, appear that 
this and similar conventions are of ut- 
most importance to our national safety, 
security, and economic soundness. 


The articles are as follows: 
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CONCERNING AMERICA’S FUTURE ScIEnmists: 
Facts ABOUT THE FUTURE SCIENTisTs op 
AMERICA FOUNDATION 


YOUTH, SCIENCE, AND AMERICA’S FUTURE 


How many young people cross College 
graduation platforms before a new engineer 
comes along to accept his diploma? In 1950, 
it was 8.8; in 1951, 9.3; in 1952, 10.9; in 1953, 
12.6; and 1954, 13.1. The total number of 
college graduates also decreased during each 
of these years. 

Eighty to ninety percent of all students 
take science in the junior high-school grades, 
About two-thirds of all students continue 
their study of biology in the 10th grade, 
And then the big drop occurs. Less than } 
in 4 of our 18-year-olds has had as much as 
1 course in chemistry, 1 in 5 a course in 
physics, and 1 in 10 a mathematics course 
beyond algebra or geometry. 

The demand for well-trained, stimulating 
science teachers is greater than it has ever 
been. 

THE FOUNDATION’S ROLE 

This Foundation endeavors to do what 
industry, professional societies, and science 
teachers think needs to be done to increase 
the number of capable young people who 
will continue toward engineering, scientific, 
and technical careers including science and 
mathematics teaching. 

Although teachers occupy 4 very strategic 
position for counseling students, they can- 
not carry the expense of career guidance 
materials and services. In many cases, the 
teachers themselves need programs to renew 
their training and bring them up to date on 
subject matter. 

These are reasons why the Future Scien- 
tists of America Foundation turns to indus- 
try for help. Many companies and technical 
societies have invested several thousand dol- 
lars in the Foundation’s program during the 
past 3 years. The Foundation continues to 
be a source of new ideas. Interested organi- 
zations review all plans and approve ex- 
ploratory runs of promising ideas. The 
Foundation reports the results back to the 
Nation’s teachers and to other interested 
groups. 

WHAT OF TOMORROW: THE APPROVED 1956 

PROGRAM 


1. Science teacher recruitment ($7,500): 
Approximately 50,000 copies of the booklet, 
Careers in Science Teaching, will be needed 
by counselors in the Nation's high schools 
and colleges. 

2. Tomorrow’s scientists ($2,000): A new 
8-page monthly publication will be tested 
with an experimental run of 4 issues in the 
spring semester of 1956. This student paper 
will contain stories featuring the work of 
today’s scientists, the methods they use, and 
how their training and experience enable 
them to develop success with these methods. 
The new publication may be an effective way 
to keep young people interested in science. 

3. Let’s help America’s science teachers 
find science-related summer jobs in indus- 
try ($1,000): This program continues to re- 
ceive widespread endorsement. The founda- 
tion will continue to keep it under study and 
to publicize its values. Ways to bring teach- 
ers and potential‘employers together will be 
explored. 

4. Research ($12.500): A major effort will 
be made to develop a complete name and ad- 
dress list of the Nation’s science teachers to 
help the foundation administer its own pro- 
grams and to help other organizations con- 
tact America’s science teachers. 

The foundation will submit its programs 
to an advisory panel composed of 3 high- 
school teachers in each of the 48 States. 
Informal questionnaires will be used to iden- 
tify urgent and important additional areas 
of needed services 

Staff members will attend conferences to 
share the experiences of the foundation with 
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er groups and seek more effective ways 
administer the foundation’s programs. 
§. Career counseling materials and serv- 


ices ($7,500) : Teachers continue to find this 
raphy of industrially sponsored mate- 
pibliography 4 06. 


rials and services to be very useful. 
57 edition will be prepared; about 40,000 
copies will be distributed. 

6. Science achievement awards for students 
15,000; this amount already assured for 
1956 by the American Society for Metals) : 
The foundation will continue this program 
and seek to expand it. Students who submit 
clear, accurate, and well-illustrated reports 
of their projects will receive appropriate 
awards. 

7, Student chart-making contest ($1,000) : 
young people will be encouraged to reveal 
the important work scientists do and the 
methods they use. The foundation will offer 
awards to students who, individually or in 
their classes, design informative and attrac- 
tive charts featuring these qualities. 

8. Fellowships for summer conferences 
($10,000 per conference; a 1956 west coast 
conference is already assured by the Crown 
Zellerbach Foundation): The values of the 
“research team” type of science teachers 
summer conference demonstrate that this 
type of program should be continued. Sev- 
eral conferences in 1956 are needed to deal 
with problems such as how student projects 
can serve as stepping stones toward careers in 
science, the design of additional laboratory 
exercises, and the applications of mathe- 
matics in teaching and learning science. 

9. Science teacher summer research as- 
sistantships ($2,000): Results from the 1955 
pilot run of this program strongly suggest 
that it should be repeated and expanded 
in 1956. More application forms should be 
printed and distributed. The results should 
be evaluated in greater detail and published 
more widely. 

10. Office expense ($1,000): The Founda- 
tion will cover its expenses of correspondence, 
telephone, and occasional miscellaneous 
supplies. 

THE ORGANIZATION 

Legal status: The Foundation is an activ- 
ity of the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation. In turn, this association is a de- 
partment of the National Education Associa- 
tion, chartered by Congress in 1857. The 
association is covered by its own constitution 
and a board of directors elected by its mem- 
bership. The programs of the Foundation are 
under the immediate guidance of an admin- 
istrative committee appointed by the presi- 
dent of the National Science Teachers 
Association. 

Tax exemption: A ruling dated April 29, 
1954, clarified the extension of NEA’s tax 
exempt status to include NSTA and the 
Foundation. Quoting this ruling, “contribu- 
tions made to the Science Teachers Associa- 
tion and/or the Foundation are deductible 
by the donors in computing their taxable 
net income in the manner and to the extent 
provided by section 23 (0) and (q) of the 
Code.” The Internal Revenue Bureau does 
hot list individual activities of exempt or- 
ganizations. Being subsidiary to NEA, 
neither NSTA nor the Foundation appears as 
such in the Cumulative List of Exempt Or- 
ganizations. 

Accounting and auditing: All moneys re- 
celved and disbursed by the Foundation pass 
through the NEA division of accounts. 
These accounts are audited annually by 
Wayne Kendrick & Co., Rust Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Bookkeeping within the Foun- 
dation is audited by a committee appointed 
by the president of the Association. 

Checks to the Foundation can be made 
out to the Future Scientists of America Foun< 
dation or, if it is more convenient for tax 
accounting purposes, to the National Edu- 
cation Association to be credited to the 
account of the Future Scientists of America 
Foundation. 
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Administration: Program planning and 
development are supervised by a 9-member 
administrative committee composed of the 
National Science Teachers Association ex- 
ecutive committee plus 5 persons appointed 
by the president. This committee’s deci- 
sions and recommendations can be reviewed, 
approved, or vetoed by the association’s 
board of directors. Advice is sought from 
and annual reports are submitted to a board 
of consultants composed of one member 
from each of the contributors to the found- 
dation. 

Staff: The executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association is the 
primary executive officer of the foundation. 
Development of the foundation’s program is 
assigned to appropriate members of the 
NSTA staff. Contributions to the founda- 
tion are assessed 20 percent to reimburse 
partially the NSTA for staff and administra- 
tive costs. 

THE RECORD, 1955 

1. Careers in science teaching: Ten thou- 
sand copies of the original edition and 15,000 
copies of the 1955 revised edition were dis- 
tributed to teachers and counselors, 

2. Encouraging future scientists: Mate- 
rials and Service Available in 1955-56: The 
revised third edition of this bibliography 
was dristributed to 18,000 teachers, counsel- 
ors, and others. 

3. West-coast science teachers’ summer 
conference: Thirty-two teachers’ received 
$200 fellowships and participated in this 
conference. ‘Two additional teachers en- 
rolled. Over 55 research scientists were in- 
terviewed in 33 laboratories. The teachers 
learned about new developments in science 
and, especially, how mathematics is used by 
research personnel. Several hundred mathe- 
matics exercises related to science were writ- 
ten. A selected group of these appears as a 
16-page supplement in the Science Teacher 
for February 1956. 

4. FSA-American Society for fetals 
science achievement awards: This program 
is designed to encourage students to report 
their experimental work in science. It 
reached nearly 20,000 students in 1955. 
Over 1,300 completed project entries were 
received. Awards were presented to 105 
winners; honorable mention certificates were 
given to an additional 350 students. 

5. If you want to do a science project: 
This new publication encourages more stu- 
dents to do projects that can be stepping 
stones to scientific and engineering careers. 
It features the pattern or design of the 
practicing scientists’ projects. Copies were 
distributed free to membership in the asso- 
ciation. A total of 12,000 copies were dis- 
tributed. 

6. FSA-American Society for Metals rec- 
ognition awards for teachers: Entries in 
this program are being abstracted and will 
be published in an early issue of the Science 
Teacher. 

7. Science student chart-making contest: 
Of the 506 charts submitted in this program, 
30 were exhibited at the convention of the 
National Science Teachers Association and 
awards given to the best 10. 

8. Let’s help science teachers find science- 
related summer jobs: Publicizing this pro- 
gram and inviting reports from 200 selected 
firms indicated that the practice is catching 
on and that more and more teachers are re- 
ceiving the benefits of this program. 

9. High school science teachers summer 
research assistantships: Three hundred and 
sixty-three teachers applied for this program 
and 43 were selected by the colleges and uni- 
versities for work on 18 campuses. Teach- 
ers learned about new developments in sci- 
ence and participated in research techniques. 
They commended it highly. Participating 
universities appreciated the opportunity to 
work with high-school teachers. 

10. Direct educational activities: Staff 
members took part in many conferences in- 
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volving hundreds of science teachers and 
representatives of groups concerned about 
science teaching or the technical manpower 
problem. There was a marked increase in 
correspondence from students, teachers, 
teacher training institutions, parents, and 
represenatives of industry and technical 
societies. 

FSAF receipts and disbursements in 1955 

(projected to Dec. 31,1955) 


Total sum contributed by 27 com- 





panies, corporations, and so- 

CHOGIOR: BED REO os cian ace ec ci $46, 275. 00 
Balance carried forward from 

RIOGs- OS", (1GB4i cosa eee 6, 180. 34 
Total financial resource’ the 

Foundation has had during 

NN sais pst ct ng ots sgh cs 52, 455. 34 
Spent for summer conference 

fellowships for teachers... . 7, 250. 00 
Spent for student awards______. 5, 232. 10 
Spent for teacher recognition 

TO sie eh sciatica ceimes 1, 200. 00 
Spent for printing, booklets, ap- 

plication forms, entry ma- 

WORMNIDs (ONG s oe oe ee 13, 000. 00 
OL CONUN C5 ae 3, 000. 00 
Administrative service charges 

on. special projects.............. 3, 207. 50 
ee. 11, 839.13 
Omice SUBRNGBE. = o.oo ncn 1, 500. 00 
Travel and related costs of pro- 

viding direct educational and 

development activities_._...__. 37000. 00 


Projected balance available____. 6, 226. 61 


1 After 1955, this item will be included in 
the basic NSTA budget. 





{Reprinted from The Science Teacher] 


NATIONAL ENROLLMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
SCIENCE 


(By Kenneth E. Brown) 


The critical shortage of scientists has 
caused many persons of national influence to 
quote statistics on the number of pupils 
enrolled in high school science. Many times 
the statements seem to be contradictory. 
What is the cause of these apparent dis- 
crepancies? There may be two causes. The 
data may be out of date or they may be mis- 
interpreted. 

A casual glance at the table below might 
lead one to think that the number of high 
school pupils taking chemistry has decreased 
over the years. This is far from the facts. 
Since 1900, the enrollments in chemistry 
have increased twelvefold; the percentages 
have declined. 


Percent of pupils in the last 4 years of public 
secondary day schools who are enrolled in 














certain courses in science, 1889-90 to 
1954-55 
| Percent of pupils 
3 
Year } 
ln; Chem- al 
Biology istry Physics 
i acapnhg ater seeas eae ciaea casks Viaieidin a aia 10. 1 22.8 
eibaahe dai wae 19.0 
11 6.9 14.6 
6.9 7.4 14.2 
&.8 7.4 8.9 
13.6  e 6.8 
14.6 7.6 6.3 
18.4 7.6 5.4 
SIO Sos Hesntiacacwnn 19.6 7.3 4.6 
1 Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1948-50, ch. 5, Washington, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, 1951, p. 107, (Federal Security Agency, Office of 


Education). 

2 Estimate based on this study. 

The number of pupils in high school has 
increased rapidly over the years; therefore, 
the percentage of pupils in a subject may 
have decreased and the actual number of 
pupils increased. This condition exists in 
chemistry. In biology, both the number and 
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percentage have increased. In physics, the 
enrollment in 1900 was 98,846 and in 1954 
there were 302,800 pupils. During this pe- 
riod the number of pupils taking physics 
more than tripled, but the percent of pupils 
declined to 4.6. Of course, we would never 
expect 100 percent of the pupils in the last 
4 years of high school to be enrolled in 
physics since those in grades 9 and 10 would 
not be eligible. In fact, a percentage of 
19 is equal to the enrollment of the 12th 
grade—the grade in which physics is usually 
taught. 

Instead of using all the pupils in the last 
4 years of high school as a base for computa- 
tion, perhaps it would be easier to under- 
stand if the base were the number of pupils 
in the grade in which the subject is usually 
taken. For example, the number of pupils 
enrolled in physics in the fall 1954 was 4.6 
percent of all the pupils in high school. Also 
it was equal to 23.5 percent of the number 
of pupils in the 12th grade. It is true that 
all the pupils enrolled in physics were not 
from the 12th grade. Some were from the 
llth grade. Also some of the 12th grade 
pupils in 1954 took physics the previous year. 
However, it is reasonable to assume that 23.5 
percent is approximately the percentage of 
high-school graduates in 1954 who have had 
physics. 

Using the grade level enrollment at which 
the subject is usually take as the base, the 
percentages of pupils enrolled in certain 
science courses in the fall of 1954 are given 
below. / 

(a) The enrollment in biology (1,293,900) 
is equal to 72.6 percent of the number of 
pupils in the 10th grade. 

(b) The enrollment in chemistry (482,700) 
is equal to 31.9 percent of the number of 
pupils in the 11th grade. 

(c) The enrollment in physics (302,800) is 
equal to 23.5 percent of the number of pupils 
in the 12th grade. 

Similar data on enrollments in high-school 

nathematics in the fall of 1954 are: 

(d) The enrollment in elementary algebra 
(1,204,500) is equal to 64.5 percent of the 
number of pupils in the ninth grade. 

(e) The enrollment in geometry (664,100) 
is equal to 37.4 percent of the number of 
pupils in the 10th grade. 

The data above are based on a study’ of a 
10 percent randomly selected sample of pub- 
lic secondary day schools. 


2A complete report of this study is avail- 
able from the Publications Inquiry Unit, 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Local No. 3, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reader’s Digest for January 1956 con- 
tains the following interesting report by 
Mr. Lester Velie on the 30,000-member 
union in New York City known as Local 
No. 3, of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. I am pleased to 
call the article to our colleagues’ atten- 
tion: 
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THE UNION THAT GIVES MORE TO THE Boss 
(By Leslie Velie) 


There is a union whose members are 
taught that, to get more, you must give 
more. 

So the workmen knock themselves out to 
discover timesaving devices. They vie for 
prizes, offered by their own union, to dis- 
cover a machine that can do the work of 
eight men. They fire their own loafers and 
train their own incompetents to produce 
more. 

Their bosses have learned the same thing. 
So they retaliate with free college scholar- 
ships for the workers’ children, bargair- 
priced apartments, and the highest hourly 
earnings in the world—§3.50 plus $1.54 in 
benefits, $5.04 total. 

The union is Local No. 3 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
whose 30,000 members are responsible for 
the intricate electrical innards of New York 
City. They have evolved a unique union- 
management partnership. 

“How do you pay such wages without 
going broke?’ I asked a contractor. 

“See this cement floor?” he said, getting 
to his knees. “Several years ago, if you 
wanted to hack a channel and lay a wire 
in it, you’d do it like this.” He pounded an 
imaginary chisel with an invisible mallet. 
“Took 4 hours,” he said. He leaped to his 
feet and bent over an imaginary electric 
drill. “Brrr, brrr,” he rattled. “Takes only 
20 minutes. And,” he added, “we get an 
honest union, no pay-offs; and honest work, 
no loafing. You don’t know what that 
means to a contractor.” 

The respect that local No. 3 enjoys is 
awesome. Employers hang the union leader- 
er’s picture on their office walls. Members 
jam 4,000-seat halls to follow their union’s 
meetings. A Cornell University labor ex- 
pert, Prof. Maurice F. Neufeld, writes a book 
to extol the union’s model day-to-day work- 
ings. 

Twenty years ago this union was one of 
America’s worst. So often did its meetings 
break up in riots that as many police came 
to meetings as members. In the factional 
turmoil, two members were shot. The parent 
union had held no convention for 12 years. 
Charges were made that local officers looted 
the union till and shook down employers. 
When outraged rank-and-filers sued for an 
accounting, they found that records had 
been destroyed—and that $500,000 had been 
siphoned off through phony legal fees alone. 

For the dramatic regeneration of this 
union, one man is responsible. He is Harry 
Van Arsdale, Jr., a broad-shouldered New 
Yorker whose father was a member of the 
union for 50 years. At 49 he has wise old 
eyes, a tired voice and hair that is prema- 
turely gray. For presiding at the rebirth of 
@ union isn’t easy. 

The redemption of local No. 3 began in 
1933 when Van Arsdale achieved the local’s 
top job, business manager. His philosophy 
was radical to labor in 1934. He urged his 
men: “You produce more, and I'll get you 
more.” 

Van Arsdale’s first target was the ancient 
practice of featherbedding—doing unneces- 
sary work, or no work at all—to stretch out 
the job. Electricians had insisted on taking 
apart factory-made switchboards and re- 
wiring them on the site. Van Arsdale 
stopped this costly nonsense. 

Under his union’s old rules, three or more 
men put up temporary lights on a con- 
struction job, then, as “maintenance men,” 
sat around idle. Van Arsdale put them to 
work. And he told the boss: “From now 
on you decide how many men a job needs— 
not the union.” 

Van Arsdale took to showing up at con- 
struction sites at 8 a. m. when work began, 
cr at noon when the men knocked off for 
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lunch. Time chiselers at both ends 
hauled before the local’s executive 
“What do you want to do, loaf or earn more 
the men would be asked. “We're bucking fo 
a raise, but you’re not helping us get it.» 

Incompetence was an even more Serious 
matter. Van Arsdale set up a union school 
soon had 1,600 men—1 for every 4 members 
at that time—hitting the books at night to 
increase their skills at a wide variety of elec. 
trical jobs. 

Recently a local No. 3 vice president guided 
me through the newly rising 24-story coli. 
seum where his men were installing cables 
and fixtures. “Look at this automatic Pipe- 
threader,” the union man said. “Useq to 
take a man an hour to thread a length of Pipe 
by hand. Now look. The machine does the 
job, untended, in a few minutes.” 

He pointed to a winchlike device pulling 
cable through a conduit. “Used to take 7 
or 8 strong men to pull wire by hand,” he 
said. “Now 1 man and this machine can 
do it. One of our boys invented it when 
we put on a drive for ideas.” 

When Van Arsdale became business man- 
ager he called in the local’s president. “Are 
we going to steal—or be honest?” he asked in 
his dry, nasal voice. 

“Be honest.” 

“Good, then let’s start letting the mem- 
bers know what’s happening with their 
money. We’ll mail them regular financial 
statements—in detail, and easy to under- 
stand.” 

Under Van Arsdale’s prodding, officers took 
to reporting union spending at monthly 
meetings, a voucher at a time: $5 for pencils, 
$20 for washroom tissue—and o1L and on for 
as many as 600 items. Members had to come 
and listen—or pay a 50-cent fine. 

Prior officers had built a fat treasury 
through high dues and stiff fines. Van Ars- 
dale slashed dues. “A bulging union treas- 
ury raises temptations,” he said. “We'll run 
on a deficit and assess you as necessary.” 

Van Arsdale compares a union leader's 
calling with that of aclergyman. He should 
live no better than his members and not 
count the hours he puts in for his flock, 
Van Arsdale’s pay of $175 for a 7-day week 
is little more than the $140 his rank-and- 
filers earn for a 5-day week, although his 
members are willing to pay him more. His 
home is a ramshackle cottage he helped his 
father build. 

Business agents had made a good thing 
out of bribes from employers for favoring 
them with good workmen. Van Arsdale 
asked employers to set up a joint union-em- 
ployer hiring office with him. This supplied 
electricians by rotation and cut out the 
grafting business agent. 

For the men in his union, Van Arsdale 
sought the security he never had in his own 
childhood. Together, his union and the 
employers fashioned a grass-roots system. 
His men had pensions, free dental care, and 
medical checkups years before the rise of 
welfare funds and fringe benefits. They 
were the first building-trades men to get 
paid vacations. Van Arsdale asked the em- 
ployers to form a joint boss-union committee 
to administer the welfare system so that they 
would be a part of it and would plan with 
the union instead of fight it. 

“Why not set up our own union-boss 
social-security headquarters,” he urged, 
“with a board of directors, 12 from the 
union, 12 from the contractors—with an em- 
ployer as chairman—to run the show?” The 
result was the joint industry board of the 
electrical industry, the first of its kind. 
Union men and bosses on the board took to 
calling themselves “The Team.” Employers 
vied with union men to kick up new ideas. 

One idea was to give local No. 3’s members 
low-cost apartments. They’d provide a good 
investment for accumulating pension 
funds—not to mention jobs for electricians. 
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mployers and union men combed 
TE Ee tor am. When members bought 
10,000 of housing bonds to help pay for 
the jand, employers matched it. Together 
they got the apartments built. 

when Van Arsdale suggested a convales- 
cent home for union members, the team 
porrowed from its pension funds again to 
puy @ 300-acre Long Island estate. The 60- 
room mansion had been empty for years and 
required & basement-to-attic cleaning and 
outfitting. The team’s chairman, A. Lincoln 
Busch, president of an electrical concern, 
took on the housekeeping job. 

“I got my hands in the dirt,” he says with 
satisfaction. “We ripped up rotting lino- 
Jeum and my daughter picked the furnish- 
ween the home opened, Contractor Busch 
continued his housekeeping. Fortnightly he 
drops in at the place, starts with the back 
stairs, inspects the kitchen, the closets. 

“It's my baby,’’ he says happily. 

Not long ago Van Arsdale, whose educa- 
tion didn’t go beyond high school, started 
talking to the team about the benefits of a 
college education. 

“Education for whom? And how much 
will it cost us?” asked the contractors, who 
by now could scent a Van Arsdale idea a 
mile off. 

“For our members’ brightest kids,” said 
the union man. ‘And here’s how it can be 
done: Every employer who does a million 
dollars or more of business a year gives 
a $5,280 scholarship. We'll let Columbia 
University pick the winners.” 

Today the contractors are sending 67 sons 
and daughters of local No. 3 members to 
colleges to become doctors, engineers, teach- 
ers. Recently, two contractors whose busi- 
ness is less than a million dollars yearly 
asked permission to give scholarships, too. 
One told this writer: 

“I have a son who’s an engineer—used to 
carry a card in Van’s union—and a daughter 
who's a schoolteacher. They think so much 
of Van, they insisted I give a scholarship. 
If I didn’t, they said they’d do it themselves, 
out of their own earnings.” 

Two years ago New York’s electrical con- 
tractors accepted Van Arsdale’s most daring 
idea: Annuities for men who work with their 
hands. With this scheme, Van Arsdale 
rounded out a storm shelter which makes 
the New York electrician the most protected 
wage earner in the Nation. His employers 
have piled up some $17 million of pension 
and annuity funds for him. After a life- 
time of protection against illness, accident, 
and unemployment, he retires at 65 with an 
income of $240 monthly (including social 
security). 

In the late thirties local No. 3 had 
reached out to take in the unskilled workers 
in electrical manufacturing plants, some of 
whom were then earning as little as $16 a 
week. The union won wage increases for 
them that boosted electrical manufac- 
turers’ costs, and out-of-town competitors 
began to undersell the New York manufac- 
turers. Van Arsdale and the contractors 
took steps that plunged them into hot 
water. 

Local No. 3’s electricians refused to install 
out-of-town wire and equipment. The con- 
tractors went right along by refusing to buy. 
The boycotted manufacturers hit back with 
& million-dollar suit. They charged local 
No. 3 had built a “Chinese Wall” around 
New York; behind it, they said, flourished a 
monopoly. The Department of Justice in- 
dicted the union on antitrust conspiracy 
charges, 

Van Arsdale cut his own and other officers’ 
pay two-thirds to help pay defense costs. 
The Chinese Wall charge was true, he ad- 
mitted. “But we have a legal right to do 
it,” he argued. “We're protecting union 
members’ jobs against nonunion competi- 
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tion from out of town.” The United States 
Supreme Court, in 1946, agreed with him. 
The manufacturers dropped their suit. The 
Justice Department withdrew its indict- 
ments. (In 1947, the Taft-Hartley Act out- 
lawed the sort of boycott Van Arsdale had 
practiced; electrical equipment now flows 
freely into New York City.) 

Van Arsdale has now expanded his one- 
time 6,000-member union into a combined 
skilled-trade and factory-worker local of 30,- 
000 members. The benefits he had won for 
the electricians were filtering down to lower- 
paid, unskilled members organized in sepa- 
rate divisions in the union. He had built an 
impeccably honest, democratic union, on 
good terms with employers. Last October 
he and the electrical contractors invited me 
to observe their most intimate rite—the ne- 
gotiation of a new contract. They had been 
friendly partners during the year. But now 
they squared off in a struggle that revealed 
both the strength and the weakness of the 
high-wage, high-benefit structure they’d 
built. 

Von Arsdale asked for a 10 percent wage 
boost—35 cents an hour. Since benefit pay- 
ments are geared to wages, there'd be an add- 
ed dime an hour in benefits as well. 

His electricians, Van Arsdale argued, were 
doing something no other building-trades 
men would do—adding 2 hours to their day 
at straight time. 

The contractors, worried and tense, posed 
their chief problem: ‘How long can we go on 
passing higher wages and benefits costs to 
our customers without hurting business?’ 
This question haunted 7 hours of heated 
bargaining. When the session was over, and 
Van Arsdale had won a compromise settle- 
ment, he brooded over it. 

“We've got to find more ways to get costs 
down,” he said. He was worried about the 
contractors. 

In an interview next morning, Van Arsdale 
was still mulling over higher wage costs to 
the contractors. 

“There's no law that says we can’t come 
back in the next go-around and take a cut 
if living costs drop,”’ he said, “To get more, 
you must give more. That works both ways. 
Next time it may be our turn.” 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcoOrRD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 162, p. 1940). 














Electoral College Reform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
the sprightly, interesting, newer maga- 
zines in America is entitled “Know the 
Facts.” It is published under the capa- 
ple editorship of Martha Rountree. 

In the March issue of Know the Facts, 
Mr. President, appeared a factual and 
informative analysis that very com- 
mendably discusses some of the reasons 
for electoral-college reform and some of 
the proposed reforms. 

Since that piece was written, how- 
ever, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DaniEL], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMoND], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and I have 
held innumerable conferences among 
ourselves and with many others who 
have also devoted much study to elec- 
toral-college reform. As the result of 
these conferences, we expect to intro- 
duce tomorrow or Friday a new approach 
to this problem which merges the pro- 
posals known as the Daniel-Kefauver 
amendment and as the Mundt-Coudert 
amendment into a single amendment 
providing each State its choice between 
the two alternative proposals. I sin- 
cerely hope our new amendment may 
be adopted and submitted to the several 
States for their approval. 

I think the article in Know the Facts 
magazine will be informative to all mem- 
bers of the Senate. It is completely ob- 
jective, and contains interesting infor- 
mation. 

Task unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ELECTORAL COLLEGE A Has-BEEN? 
SOLEMN CEREMONY 


By midnight of election day 1956, or cer- 
tainly not many hours thereafter, all of 
America and most of the world will go to 
bed knowing who will be the 35th President 
of the United States. 

Once every 4 years, electoral votes are 
cast in State capitals in December. Be- 
tween January 4 and 10 in 1957, an im- 
Pressive ritual (the counting of each State’s 
electoral votes) will be performed in the 
United States House of Representatives at 
& joint session of Congress. The President 
of the Senate will take over the Speaker’s 
chair. Page boys solemnly will carry two 
Mahogany boxes forward to the Speaker’s 
dias, Each party will appoint “counters” 
Who will occupy desks just forward of the 
Presiding officer. 

Then, that officer soberly will open the 
Mahogany boxes, extract sealed envelopes, 
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open them and pass them forward to the 
counters. They will record the electoral 
vote of each State and announce it. 

Everybody then will know Officially what 
everyone already knew on election midnight 
in November. 

Useless ritual 

After a century of arguing, scholars and 
practicing politicians agree that the electoral 
college has outlived its usefulness, and that 
something better must be found. 

The big question: What is better? 

The answer: There are many reform plans 
but no agreement on which is the best. 

How does a United States President get 
elected? 

Officially he is elected by the electoral 
college and not by popular vote. 

What is the electoral college? 

It is not a grassy green quadrangle on a 
campus, it has no buildings or bylaws. 

In theory, it is a system under which a 
group of national electors chosen by the 
individual States elect the President of the 
United States. In practice, it has become 
only a useless ritual. 

Who dreamed it up? 

The Founding Fathers of this couniry, in 
1787. 

Why? 

They thought that to establish the most 
powerful and highest office in the land as 
the free choice of the masses would promote 
faction and demogogery. 

They believed it would give the people, in 
the person of the President, an overpowering 
ally in their political struggle with the “in- 
telligent” and “propertied”’ gentry. 

Therefore they carefully contrived the 
electoral college system to protect the Presi- 
dency from falling into the hands of the 
rabble. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Article II, section 1, of the Constitution 
provides for the election of the President and 
Vice President through the electoral system, 
and outlines how the number of electors 
shall be determined. In 169 years, only one 
major change has been made: Jefferson's Re- 
publicans, in 1804, put through the 12th 
amendment to the Constitution requiring 
separate votes for President and Vice Presi- 
dent (instead of the second highest candi- 
date becoming Vice President) in order to in- 
sure that both officers would be of the same 
political party. 

Rejects 


Virginia’s delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention proposed that Congress pick the 
President. This was rejected because it was 
obvious that such a process would give ex- 
cessive power to the larger States and would 
also make the President subservient to the 
national legislature, which ultimately would 
be destructive to the balance-of-power sys- 
tem they were constructing. 

Massachusetts proposed that the governors 
of the States elect the President. This too 
was rejected as destructive of the cherished 
principle of Federalism. 


A compromise 


The Constitutional Convention comprom- 
ised. The President would be chosen by na- 
tional electors who, in turn, would be chosen 
by the people in a manner specified by each 
State legislature. 

This gave the people an important but in- 
direct voice in choosing a President. The 
electors would serve as a sort of national 
jury, exercising free choice in casting their 


Presidential ballots. It was thought this 
system would insure that the President 
would be chosen by the wisest and best 
minds of the States; that he would be kept 
independent of the national legislature; and 
that he would be severed from the masses. 


Alexander Hamilton, who distrusted the 
people, wrote in his 68th Federalist paper: 
“* * * the immediate election should be 
made by men most capable of analyzing the 
qualities adapted to the station, and acting 
under circumstances favorable to delibera- 
tion, and to a judicious combination of all 
the reasons and inducements which were 
proper to govern their choice. Asmall num- 
ber of persons, selected by their fellow-citi- 
zens from the general mass, will be most 
likely to possess the information and discern- 
ment requisite to such complicated investi- 
gations.” 

How was it supposed to work? 

The electors would meet in their respective 
States, cast their ballots and mail them to 
the presiding officer of the Senate who would, 
on the appointed day, tally the votes. The 
long time lapse between the balloting and 
tallying would be required to get the ballots 
to the national Capital (few roads, slow 
mails). 

On paper the system looked perfect. In 
practice, it worked effectively only twice in 
history (the two unanimous elections of 
George Washington). 


Rise of parties 


The rise of political parties, which began 
with the Jefferson-John Adams battle of 
1796, the formulation of programs and plat- 
forms, and the establishment of party press- 
es, by 1801 had reduced the electoral college 
to a shadow in Government. The nomina- 
tion of candidates by party caucuses and by 
national conventions completed the substi- 
tute process. 

Hollow honor 

Today, few people pay any attention to the 
electors who are placed on the ticket in re- 
turn for financial support or performance of 
political chores. The honor is a hollow one; 
electors are seldom known and almost never 
remembered. 

Automatons 

Electors now are supposed not to exercise 
independent judgment. They are chosen 
not to have minds of their own but to do the 
bidding of other minds. Since 1820, it has 
been almost an unwritten law that an elector 
vote strictly according to his party. 

Half the States do not even place the 
mames of the Presidential electors on the 
ballots; a vote cast for either ticket is a vote 
for the party’s electors, whoever they may be, 
and concurrently an instruction to the elec- 
tor to vote as he is pledged. 

Independent judgment 

There were 12,463 votes cast in the elec- 
toral college between 1820 and 1952. 

In only five cases did an elector exercise 
independent judgment. 

William Plumer, of New Hampshire, a 
Monroe elector in 1820, cast his ballot for 
John Quincy Adams who was not even a can- 
didate, on the grounds that only Washing- 
ton should have a unanimous vote. Three 
New York electors in 1824 violated their in- 
structions to vote for Henry Clay. In 1948 
one Tennessee elector bolted the Truman- 
Barkley ticket to vote for a Dixiecrat, J. 
Strom Thurmond. 
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Conspicuous failures 


Here are some typical failures that have 
given critics of the electoral college system 
ammunition to support their arguments for 
electoral reform: 

1796: This contest left the Presidency in 
the hands of John Adams and the Federalists, 
the Vice Presidency to Thomas Jefferson and 
his Republicans, thus dividing up the Execu- 
tive. 

1800: Jefferson and Burr tied for President 
with 73 electoral votes each. The election 
went to the House and that body was dead- 
locked between Jefferson and Burr for 35 
ballots. 

1824: Andrew Jackson was the popular 
vote choice by a 50,000 margin but was un- 
able to get a majority in the electoral college. 
When the election went to the House, a cabal 
was formed between the followers of Jack- 
son’s opponent, John Quincy Adams, and 
Henry Clay. Clay threw his influence to 
Adams and procured his election. Jackson’s 
Democrats contended they were cheated out 
of the Presidency. 

1876: Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat, had a 
plurality of 250,000 votes over Republican 
Rutherford B. Hayes. Disputed and com- 
petitive returns were made from Florida, 
Louisiana, Oregon, and South Carolina. The 
Constitution prescribes no method of settling 
such disputed electoral returns. A biparti- 
san commission was set up which gave the 
electoral votes of all four States to Hayes. 

1888: Grover Cleveland, Democrat, led Ben- 
jamin Harrison, the Republican candidate, 
by 100,000 votes in the popular poll, but was 
defeated in the electoral college vote, due to 
& peculiar distribution of votes in the college. 


Winner take all 


Political scientists say the electoral college 
system actually operates to disfranchise mil- 
lions of voters, under the winner-take-all 
system. 

Minority voters in a State are left out in 
the cold. Bloc voters and city machines de- 
termine the winner. 

What is it? 

The winner-take-all system is simply this: 
A State, for example, may cast 500,000 Re- 
publican votes to 444,000 Democratic votes 
or vice versa. It has 16 votes in the elec- 
toral college. All 16 votes go to the Republi- 
can candidate, and 444,000 Democrats are 
blacked out of exercising any voice in pick- 
ing the President, even though whole con- 
gressional districts or most of the State 
divisions may have gone Democratic by con- 
siderable margins. 

In 1884, Grover Cleveland had a majority 
of only 1,100 votes in New York and took all 
of the State’s 36 votes. 

In 1932, Herbert Hoover was given 5.4 
million votes in the Middle Western States. 
But he did not get 1 electoral college vote 
from these States. 

In 1948, Harry S. Truman, with a 2 million 
nationwide majority, received credit for over 
5 million votes in the electoral college for 
3 States which he had carried by less than 
60,000 (California, Illinois, Ohio). A change 
of 30,000 votes in the right proportion in 
those 3 States would have shifted 78 electoral 
votes and negated a 2 million national ma- 
jority for Truman under the winner-take-all 
system, 

Big stakes 

The electoral college system gives undue 
political weight to the larger States. They 
have first call on the nominations and the 
greatest weight in conventions and elections. 
In recent history only 2 candidates have 
come from small States: Landon, from 
Kansas, in 1936; Truman, from Missouri, in 
1948. 

Remedies 


Scores of remedies have been proposed and 
as many discarded. The Senate Judiciary 
Committee has before it for study several 
reform proposals. In general they follow 
these lines: 
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Choosing of electoral votes by congres- 
sional districts and two at large (proposed 
by Senator Kart MUuNDT, Republican, South 
Dakota, and Representative FREDERIC R. 
CoupERrrT, Jr., Republican, New York) : electors 
would be chosen in the same way that Sena- 
tors and Representatives are elected. This 
would break up the winner-take-all system, 
since the choice would be confined to each 
congressional district. 

Direct election of the President and Vice 
President (proposed by Senator WILLIAM 
LANGER, Republican, North Dakota): This 
calls for abolition of the electoral college. 

Promotional division of electoral votes 
(proposed by Senators PRicE DANIEL, Demo- 
crat, Texas, and ESTES KEFAUVER, Democrat, 
Tennessee): This system, brought up before 
many Congresses, received attention as the 
Lodge-Gossett (ex-Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., Republican, Massachusetts, and 
ex-Congressman Edward Gossett, Democrat, 
Texas), resolution of the 80th and 81st Con- 
gresses. The electoral college would be 
abolished, but States would still retain elec- 
toral votes equal to their total number of 
representatives in the House and Senate. 
This vote would be divided between candi- 
dates of parties according to the percentage 
of popular vote they received, figured to the 
third decimal point. 

This proposal, reported out of committee 
to the Senate, has been cosponsored by such 
Senators as Democrats HUBERT HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota and RICHARD NEUBERGER, of 
Oregon and Republicans EvERETT DIRKSEN 
of Illinois and WILLIAM JENNER of Indiana, 
who represent the extremes of both parties. 

Action 

A compromise proposal combining features 
of both the Mundt-Coudert and Daniel- 
Kefauver proposed constitutional amend- 
ments has now been drafted for considera- 
tion by the Senate. 

However, even though the Senate should 
approve an amendment to change the elec- 
toral college system, there is little likelihood 
that the House will take any action on this 
in 1956. 

When and if Congress does pass such an 
amendment to the Constitution, it would of 
course have to go to the States for ratifica- 
tion, a time-consuming process. 

Which means that in the next Presidential 
election year (1960), everything will no 
doubt be status quo. 


Address by Hon. William Langer, of 
North Dakota, Before West Virginia Bar 
Association 
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HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a short 
time ago I delivered an address at the 
Tist meeting of the West Virginia Bar 
Association. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(By Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, United States 
Senator from North Dakota) 


Mr. President, Senator Revercomb, and 
friends, I can’t remember when I have had a 
more gracious welcome than I have had from 
your president, U. G. Young. He fixed up my 
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room most beautifully, and in addition 

the flowers and fruit, he had two bott} 
which apparently contained some kind ot 
stuff that my friend Chappie Revercomp 
likes.. [Laughter.] 

When Mr. Revercomb came to the Senate 
I had already beeen there for some years, 
I well recollect the first day he appeared in 
the Judiciary Committee, to which he was 
assigned. A bunch of us were sitting around 
waiting for a quorum to appear, ang we 
commenced to brag about the States from 
which we came. I told a little story aboy 
a man 90 years of age who married a woman 
87, out at home, and then advertiseg the 
wanted to buy a farm. They specified jug 
how large the farm was to be, and put jp 
this clause, that this farm must be locate 
near a schoolhouse. It didn’t bother Chap. 
pie one bit—he said, “Out in West Virginia 
we had a fellow named John Jones. A lay. 
yer appeared from England, looking for 
fellow named John Jones, 80 years old, who 
had inherited $100,000, had inherited a title, 
and other property. The English lawyer 
finally located a John Jones, went to his 
home and said, “Does John Jones live here” 
The man said, “Yes.” The lawyer said, “How 
old are you?” The man answered, “I am 
60 years old.” 

The lawyer said, “You are not the man] 
am looking for. I am looking for a John 
Jones who is 80 years old.” He said, “That's 
my father; he lives up here about 2 blocks,” 

The English lawyer went over there; a lady 
came to the door, greeted him; he said, “Is 
John Jones here?’ She said, “Yes, he lives 
here, but he isn’t in the house now.” The 
lawyer said, ‘Is he the John Jones that is 80 
years old?” She said, “Yes, but he isn't 
home.” “Where is he?” She said, “Well, 
he’s over attending his father’s marriage, over 
here about 4 or 5 blocks.” The English law- 
yer said, “I am certainly surprised at that.” 
The lady said, “You're not as surprised as I 
am; this is a shotgun marriage.” |Laughter.] 
That is the kind of people Chappie said you 
have here in West Virginia. 

I don’t want you misled by the things my 
distinguished former colleague said about 
me—I want you to know I was up for disbar- 
ment twice—I was accused as county at- 
torney and as attorney general twice; I was 
arrested as the Governor of North Dakota, 
tried, and sentenced to 18 months in the 
penitentiary, but I didn’t serve the sentence, 
we had the right kind of a supreme court. 
After that I was elected to the supreme court, 
and to the United States Senate, and there 
it took me 15 months to get seated. Senator 
BARKLEY read 34 charges against me, and, of 
course, I had to hire lawyers to defend me 
against those charges, and every time you 
have to hire a lawyer you know what that 
means. Among the lawyers I hired was 
John W. Davis. Clarence Darrow had been 
one of my lawyers, but he had died, was not 
able to represent me in Washington. 

Naturally, I beat those charges in Wash- 
ington. In any event, I was also impeached 
one time—or rather, they tried to impeach 
me, when I was attorney general. They 
failed to impeach me by one vote. 

Having told you that record, I want you 
to know I carried every county in the State 
of North Dakota in the last election. Imen- 
tion that history to you because after I leave 
here you may run across some of my North 
Dakota constituents that may tell you my 
history anyhow, so I thought I would tell 
you myself. 

In this matter of juvenile delinquency, ! 
prepared a very fine speech. I showed it t 
your president, he looked at it, and said, 
“Why don’t you just tell us about juvenile 
delinquency, and certain phases of it.” So, I 
am going to do that, and I may read 1 or? 
quotes from my speech. 

I want you to know, first of all, as Senator 
Revercomb said, I was on the parole board of 
North Dakota ex efficio by virtue of being 
attorney general and governor, The most 
maligned group of people in the United 
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states are the parole boards. You sit on 


that parole poard, you do the best you can, 
a young lad come before you, you 

you see : ter if 

ecide that he will do a whole lot better 

: gets out of the penitentiary after he has 

n there a few months, and then report 
for a few years toa probation officer. 

It is interesting to note, taking the State 

es from my State, 99 out of 100 of those 

people who we parole make a good record. 
Every once in a while one goes wrong, and 
that is the one the newspapers write about, 
that is the one the people all over the coun- 
near about. If I could do nothing else 
nere today I hope to impress on you the fact 
that the average parole board, particularly 
the Federal parole boards, go into the matter 
yery, very carefully. 

We have a splendid parole board in Wash- 
ington, which interviews each applicant. E 
happen to be chairman of the commitiee— 
ou see, When I was sentenced to Leaven- 
worth for 18 months, I wanted to find out 
the best job there—and I was very, very 
much interested in that, and when I came to 
the Senate I had created the National Peni- 
tentiary Committee, of which I have been 
chairman. We visit and investigate every 
one of the penitentiaries—with me are Sen- 
ator Haynes, of Missouri, Mahoney, of Wyo- 
ming, and Welker, of Idaho. We go in about 
3 o'clock in the morning, go over the food, 
especially the cereals—every once in a while 
we get complaints about that. We check 
into the matter of solitary confinement. 

Iwant to call this to your attention today: 
Since the creation of this committee by the 
United States Senate there hasn’t been one 
single riot in any Federal penitentiary. 
There was an incipient one, while we had 
the burning of buildings in State peniten- 
tiary after State penitentiary, in the Federal 
Reformatory in Chillicothe; but nothing like 
the millions of dollars worth of damages, 
hostages killed and prisoners killed—there 
hasn’t been one, not one riot in any Federal 
prison. 

One reason is we provided that every pris- 
oner can write a letter to any member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, or 
Congressman, or Senator, or to the judge who 
sentenced him. And Justice Burton told 
me he received 265 letters last year. An in- 
vestigation was made of all of them, and they 
found two innocent prisoners among them 
and promptly took steps to release them. 

On this matter of juvenile delinquency, 
I don’t know how many of you ever visited 
a reformatory. I visited one near Denver, 
at Englewood, Colo. I found 208 of the finest 
young men you ever saw in all your life. 
I have been to West Point and seen the 
West Pointers parade. You go to that peni- 
tentiary and it is something you are proud 
of. You find the boys have a haircut every 
2 weeks, they are taught to stand up straight. 
I was told there by the warden that it very, 
very seldom occurs that any man ever makes 
a criminal record after he is released from 
there. They learn the different trades, and 
the result is they make a living after they 
are released, and do not return to crime. 

While I am on that subject, may I say 
there is pending in the Senate now a Dill 
to provide the warden with sufficient funds 
to furnish each man leaving the penitentiary 
with a suit of clothes, and to hand him a few 
dollars; the warden is authorized to give 
that going-out prisoner $200. And Jim Ben- 
nett, the Director of the Prisons of the United 
States Government, has recommended that 
bill, and we are in very great hopes that 
bill is passed. 

Today we are short of penitentiary room. 
Every penitentiary is overcrowded, we have 
1,500 men sentenced to penitentiaries that 
we just simply don’t know what to do with. 

Taking up the matter of juvenile delin- 
quency, I shall mention various subjects in 
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connection with it, so I think it is best to 
get the facts straight. 

One phase that might be tied in with jJuve- 
nile delinquency are the young, unwed 
mothers who have babies. There are more 
than 20,000 babies sold in the black market 
each year, at anywhere from $2,500 to $5,000 
apiece. There isn’t a reason in the world 
why a couple in the United States that wants 
to get a baby can’t get it through a legalized 
agency in the State. Every State in the 
Union provides methods of adoption, and 
have proper institutions to provide babies 
for adoption, 

You will be amazed at the trickery played 
on some of the unwed mothers in order to 
be able to obtain babies for the black-market 
operations. And to the people obtaining 
babies through these methods, many times 
after the money is paid, the baby is not 
delivered. Many times, when they do get 
the baby, the baby is found to be blind, 
or there is something else wrong with it 
physically. 

We have cited four lawyers in Chicago 
engaged in that business, they will have 
considerable trouble before they get through. 
In the marketing of black-market babies, 
some people have made a profit of it. They 
have institutions where they take babies 
in, advertise in newspapers, and have couples 
come over and visit, show them different 
babies like you would show a horse or a cow, 
let them pick them out, tell you this baby 
is $2,500; this one $3,500. 

If any of you know anyone who want to 
adopt a baby, we have a refugee commit- 
tee, of which I am chairman, that provides 
for the coming in of 209,000 refugees from 
West Germany, from the satellite countries 
of Russia. At the present time there are 
4 million refugees in West Germany. If any- 
body in West Virginia wants a boy or a girl, 
all they have to do is notify the refugee 
committee of the United States Senate. The 
law provides for the bringing in of 5,000 
orphans, less than 800 have been brought in 
in a year and a half. 

If any of you know a bachelor that can’t 
find a girl, we can supply him with girls 
from 18 to 80 years of age. You can bring 
in a good hired girl or a hired man, you 
can bring in good farmers or tailors, you 
can bring in bakers. And you can tell your 
clients they are not legally responsible for 
one single dollar a month for those refu- 
gees, only morally responsible that they will 
get them a job and a house to live in. 

Going back to juvenile delinquency, I will 
take up the matter of polygamy. Your Pres- 
ident particularly asked me to discuss that 
today, because sometime ago Senator KE- 
FAUVER asked me to go to New Mexico and 
Arizona to investigate the juvenile delin- 
quency among the Indians. If you want to 
see misery and want and starvation, you 
don’t have to go to foreign countries in 
which we spend millions of dollars, we have 
them among the Indians of the United 
States. 

Back when the Indian Bureau was organ- 
ized by Congress, the first Director took it 
on himself to get as many people under his 
jurisdiction as possible. We then had 232,- 
000 Indians. For some unknown reason, he 
decided to get everybody with any Indian 
blocd at all under the rules, and he got 
graduates of Harvard, Yale, anybody with 
any Indian blood at all, on the enrolled 
lists, with the result that finally now we 
have 400,000 on the lists. 

Now, I would say that of all those Indians, 
the number of those who need help are 
perhaps 150,000. Yet we are sending bil- 
lions of dollars all over the world, and don’t 
do anything for these Indians. You will 
find 800 children in Arizona that never saw 
a schoolhouse. Over in New Mexico you will 
find hundreds of children, even up to 16 
years of age, who can’t talk a word of 
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English. You will find when you go to the 
schoolhouses—heavens knows you won’t find 
many—you will find the children haven’t got 
a baseball, a football, any sports equipment 
at all. 

You will find that a GI who offered his 
life overseas, an Indian, who wants to make 
a living, you will find he can’t get a loan 
like a white GI. He can’t borrow money on 
cattle, on a farm, or on anything else. So 
that GI looks around for a job. Usually he 
gets married, and we have those Indian 
women appear before our committee, they 
say they want something done about their 
tribe. They say, “Our husbands go to 
Nogales, to Tucson, they go 2 weeks or more, 
than a month, then 2 months, then they 
never come back, the family is broken up, 
the children grow up without a father.” 

You will find some of the Indian women 
have to carry buckets of water perhaps half 
a mile or more from the creek—they have no 
well, no money available for a well. You 
will find that although the Indian Bureau 
has been in operation since 1834, 130 years, 
today the Indians are far worse off than 
when the Indian Bureau took over. 

I was on the Indian Committee, Thomas 
of Oklahoma was the chairman, and I asked 
him one day if he could show me one treaty 
the white men kept with the Indians. He 
said, “You can’t find a single one.” North 
and South Dakota were assigned to the 
Indians for their own territory, but when 
gold was discovered in the Black Hills, the 
Indians were driven out by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 

The Indian can’t get into the courts, and 
we created the Indian Claims Commission. 
There today millions and millions of dollars 
are spent. That Commission has been there 
a long, long time, and they tell us the situa- 
tion is so complicated it is almost impossible 
after all these years to do justice both to the 
United States Government and to the Indian. 

So when I was investigating the Indians 
in Arizona and New Mexico, one of the col- 
umnists came to me, said, “I wish you would 
come to Short Creek, investigate the matter 
of polygamy, we would appreciate it very 
much.” I investigated that, had Governor 
MacFarland of Arizona with me—a friend of 
Chappie Revercomb’s—we went over to try 
to make an investigation. The States had 
tried to make one and got nowhere. Finally 
they took it to court, and they finally took 
away 162 ohildren of parents living in 
polygamy, and turned them over to the wel- 
fare board of the State of Arizona. They 
were in their custody a trifle over a year, then 
the judge had to run for reelection, he lost, 
a new judge came in, and the result was he 
issued an order turning all these children 
back to their parents over at Short Creek. 

Naturally this interested me. I got out 89 
subpenas to start my investigation. You see, 
the State authorities are up against this— 
these so-called colonies are generally on the 
edge of a State line, and when the sheriff 
comes to serve them with a subpena, they 
go over into Utah; or if they live in Utah, 
they go over into Arizona. 

The governor told me, “Our legislature re- 
fuses to pass any legislation on this.” Before 
Arizona was admitted to the Union, they 
had to have legislation against polygamy 
to be admitted into the Union. They said 
they would pass that, and became a State. 
But they haven’t got it yet. The former 
governor tried to do a marvelous job, he 
tried to wipe out that situation, but he found 
a great many witnesses went over the Utah 
line, where he wouldn’t have jurisdiction. 

In the Federal court we had no such prob- 
lem, our subpenas were not bothered by 
State lines, we just obliterated all State lines 
in our congressional investigation. I 
brought these people in, I found a situation 
there that I never dreamed could exist in my 
wildest imagination. I found men getting 
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up testifying, “Sure, I have got five wives, 
my grandfather and grandmother went to 
the penitentiary, my father and mother went 
to the penitentiary, I haven’t the least ob- 
jection to going there.” They say, “It’s a 
part of our religion, we intend to obey our 
religion, even though it conflicts with State 
law.”’ 

When I got back to Washington, I pro- 
ceeded to make an investigation, through 
Attorney General Brownell and Senator KE- 
FAUVER—you would be amazed to learn how 
many States there are where polygamy ex- 
isted. You would be distresed by the pa- 
thetic letters I get. For example, a lady and 
her husband writing you from California, 
saying, “My daughter is 13 years of age, and 
was visiting in Arizona—or some other 
State—now, she won’t come home. We went 
to investigate, found she is the third wife, 
polygamous wife, of Mr. So and So.” 

Well, it is a matter, of course, that may be 
primarily the duty of the State; but when 
you go down theer as a public official and 
investigate it, you are appalled—and I use 
that word advisedly. It is the problem of 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
as well as the attorney general of the vari- 
ious States. But as the county attorney told 
me, “As soon as my predecessor started to 
enforce the law, he was defeated for reelec- 
tion.” 

Then I want to take up, if I may—because 
I promised your chairman I wouldn’t talk 
more than 35 minutes—this matter of drugs, 
of marijuana. This situation is so indescrib- 
able you wouldn't believe it. The testimony 
given before our committee showed it is 
among the school children—not only in the 
high schools, but in the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
grades, and even in the lower grades. Our 
committee decided to name a special sub- 
committee, and on that subcommittee were 
Senator Kilgore as chairman, PRICE DANIELS, 
of Texas. The Senate allowed them $50,000 


for that purpose. 

If I might digress a moment, we organized 
the Juvenile Delinquency Committee 4 years 
ago, when I was chairman of the Judiciary 


Committee. The subcommittees that we 
have created ever since are off-shoots of that 
original Juvenile Delinquency Committee. 
While still in the full committee, we went 
into the matter of drugs. We had the testi- 
mony of J. Edgar Hoover and other enforce- 
ment officials; I can only say today we are 
taking excellent care of that situation 
through the special subcommittee headed 
by Senator PrIicE DANIELS, of Texas; and 
working with the cooperation of the Food 
and Drug Lepartment of the United States, 
I think the situation is coming along in 
pretty good shape. 

From that I want to go into the matter 
of pornographic literature and pictures. I 
wish everyone of you in this room could have 
been with us down at Palm Springs when 
the sheriff of San Diego, Calif., brought over 
great gripfuls of literature and pictures 
seized from teenagers that had gone over 
across the line into Mexico, over to Tijuana 
and south of Nogales, Ariz. Those pictures 
are so undescribably filthy and horrible that 
you wouldn’t believe that any man or woman 
could possibly deal in them; yet our investi- 
gation shows it is a billion dollar a year 
business in the United States. 

One outfit over there in Baltimore, we got 
hold of their books, they do $150 million in 
that one concern in that field in 1 year. 
There are several places in Los Angeles that 
do a million dollar a year business in that 
kind of literature and pictures. 

Senator KEFAUVER and myself, presiding 
in the hearings of our committee in New 
York, saw the spectacle of four leaders in 
that line of filth claiming the fifth amend- 
ment, and the first amendment and the 
fourth amendment—every one they could 
think of, in order to keep from testifying 
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before the committee. Of course, we re- 
ported them to the Senate, and they were 
cited for contempt. We wanted to find out 
how 1 man sent out 400,000 letters to teen- 
agers, saying that for 50 cents, $1, $1.50, $2 
$2.50, you can get some lewd, lascivious 
pictures. 

That is one of the great problems, how 
they send their advertising literature. We 
find these people get lists of the graduating 
classes from the 8th and 9th grades, from 
junior high schools. We find there are out- 
fits that make a practice of getting lists of 
all those graduating from junior high school 
to high school, then they apparently mail 
out that literature tothem. We have fathers 
and mothers complain to us; we had the 
father and mother of that boy who was killed 
down in Florida by other teenagers—you 
remember, you saw it in the newspapers— 
because of some of the literature these teen- 
agers had received. 

You will find that they not only have the 
literature from Mexico, where they sneak it 
across the border, but from other countries, 
they bring it in in airplanes, they bring it 
in from Paris and other foreign countries. 
They have regular dealers, it is set up like 
you would set up a financial institution, 
with a head office and branch offices. We 
have a map there that is in evidence that 
they had showing where the headquarters 
are, with the red lines extending to every 
State in the Union to the branch offices. 
We found in Los Angeles there is a terrific 
traffic in that literature, we find it in every 
State, including my own State of North 
Dakota, where they have agencies set up, 
sending that filth to the youth of America. 

Well, a little while ago Senator KEFAUVER 
appointed the Lions Club, at Bismarck, 
N. Dak., to give a verdict on a little over 
1,000 exhibits. We have 25,000 or 30,000 let- 
ters sent in by parents that caught their chil- 
dren with this literature. Then we met 
this—a man comes up, he testifies that it is 
art, that there is nothing lewd or lascivious 
about it at all. So, you are met by the great 
problem of censorship. If you don’t think 
that is a great problem, you face it. You 
see a movie, some organization may want to 
censor it, other organizations say it is all 
right. You find the same thing true about 
the lewd, lascivious literature. We get let- 
ters into the office from people who say they 
have been members of nudist camps, pro- 
testing most violently against our commit- 
tee taking action on these pictures in certain 
magazines that are supposed to be sponsored 
by certain nudist organizations. 

By far and large, the American people 
thoroughly understand what the traffic in 
these pictures and literature is doing to the 
youth of our country. 

So, we have appointed a committee, we had 
before us the psychiatrists, the socialogical 
workers—sometimes those fellows get con- 
fused, too—I get so confused I can’t tell one 
from another. Sometimes I think the litera- 
ture and pictures confuse them, when it 
comes to distinguishing one from another. 

So, we asked this Lions Club, which is an 
outstanding organization in Bismarck, en- 
gaged now in putting on the Passion Play in 
the State of North Dakota—an outstanding 
organization, consisting of members of the 
supreme court, former attorneys general, a 
great many lawyers, bankers, insurance men, 
farmers, laborers—I think we are going to 
get a very good cross section—we are going to 
meet with them a week from Monday, get a 
jury of 160 men to not only pass upon the 
obscene literature and pictures, but to rec- 
ommend legislation to the subcommittee, 
which in turn will recommend to the full 
committee, of which your distinguished Sen- 
ator was formerly a member, to do everything 
we can to see it is wiped completely out. 

J. Edgar Hoover thinks the only way to 
wipe it out is by education. The American 
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Legion and all the other worthy organiza. 
tions are working hand in glove with 
We have had the national officers of these 
various organizations in there, we haye hag 
their help and earnest cooperation, because 
they realize the terrific problems we are y 
against in this matter. P 

Now, finally, I don’t want to be like Warng 
Morse, who talked for 23 hours—it’s wonder. 
ful how a fellow, even after he is out of the 
Senate, loves to talk and talk. The President 
is going to stop me—he said, “I stopped a 
fellow yesterday, I am going to stop you if 
you talk too long.” 

I want to say in closing that this matter 
of juvenile courts is one of the most im. 
portant matters—it is one of the most im. 
portant courts you can have in the State 
of West Virginia. There is a continuous 
fight in this—there are bills in to reduce 
the ages of those appearing before those 
courts, there is a fight to do away with the 
privacy—they want to have the reporters in 
there when a boy of 13 or 14 years of age is 
before the judge they are continually try. 
ing to hamstring the juvenile courts. 

Never let this happen in your State. The 
juvenile courts are doing a magnificent job 
all over America. Judge Ben Lindsey in 
Denver started us off right on that. 

One of the more important witnesses we 
had before our committee was District At- 
torney Keating, of Denver. Due to him we 
passed a bill in the Senate, which provides 
that a father must support his dependents, 
Forty-nine fathers in Denver deserted their 
wives and children, went over into Cali- 
fornia, or the State of Washington, or over 
into Oregon, and then it was impossible to 
bring those men back. We have got a Fed- 
eral law, already passed in the Senate, to 
bring those men who desert their family 
back and punish them. It is known as the 
“Run-away Fathers’ Law.” I don’t think 
we will have any difficulty in getting it 
passed in the lower House—it has the back- 
ing of J. Edgar Hoover. 

Some of the men marry again, without 
getting a divorce. Mr. Keating compiled a 
record to show how he tried to extradite 
the fellows, and how he failed. Another 
thing, though, because of the expense in- 
volved it is difficult. Then, sometimes they 
bring a fellow back, he and his wife become 
reconciled, and the wife wants to drop the 
prosecution. 

We believe if we can enforce the Dyer Act, 
or if we can get convictions when a fellow 
sells a second-hand truck and it has a mort- 
gage on it, you can enforce all the other 
laws which involve State lines. Most cer- 
tainly the man that is a father and has 4 
dependent wife, the Government should be 
able to take that man by the neck and say, 
“You have got to take care of those chil- 
dren.” 

I do want to, in closing, give you a state- 
ment by J. Edgar Hoover. As you perhaps 
have seen, he gives a number of cases. I 
know them almost by heart. During the 
year 1954 the FBI reported the arrest of 
269,831 persons under the age of 21. These 
young people represent 72.6 percent of all 
persons arrested for auto theft, and 62.9 per- 
cent of all persons arrested for burglary. 
During 1954, 319 young people under the age 
of 21 were arrested for murder and man- 
slaughter; 2,767 were arrested for aggravated 
assault, and 40,163 for larceny. 

Mr. Hoover says, further, that only one- 
third of all cases involving those under 21 
reach the courts, so you have got the record 
of nearly 1 million of them being arrested 
each year. 

One more thing, I would like to give you 
the quotation of Charles Evans Hughes: 
“The Supreme Court of the United States and 
the courts of appeal will take care of them- 
selves. Look after the courts of the poor, 
who stand most in need of justice. The 
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urity of the Republic will be found in the 
treatment of the poor and ignorant; in in- 
difference to their misery and helplessness 
lies disaster.” 

Ido want to say that applies to the juve- 
nile courts—if you had made the investiga 
tions we have made, you would be battling 

too. 
“ ae tell you how much I appreciate 
the splendid treatment given to me by your 
president, the pleasures he has afforded me. 
I remember when the Governor of Texas 
came to the State of North Dakota. I was 
ng to give him a great, great welcome, so 
I got all of the service clubs together, we 
had perhaps 1,000 to greet him. Then I 
carried it to the extreme, I decided we ought 
to give him a governor’s salute. President 
Roosevelt had changed that from 17 guns to 
19 guns, and I thought that would make a 
nice welcome for the Governor of Texas. 
When the train rolled in, I instructed them 
to fire the cannon 19 times, I told them to 
“Make it a good one, let’s show the Gover- 
nor of Texas how much we appreciate his 
visit.” Well, when the train rolled in the 
cannon went “boom,” and broke all the plate 
glass windows on the main street of Bismarck, 
N. Dak. [Laughter.] 

June Young, I want you all to know from 

the moment I arrived here you have made 
me feel completely at home, I feel I can talk 
to this group as if I were talking to the Bar 
Association of the State of North Dakota. 
Then when June got my old colleague to 
introduce me, that was the frosting on the 
cake, 
I want to thank you for your graciousness 
and kindness, and I am going to take the 
phrase of the dean, and say to you that you 
are lawyers and gentlemen. Thank you. 
[Applause. ] 

President YounG. Senator LANGER, We are 
deeply grateful for your presence here today, 
and your address. I really have no apologies 
to make, I have been instructed by our 
executive council to streamline these meet- 
ings as much as possible. Truly, I didn’t 
know what was in the bottles, they were 
sent up to you, if you could use them, fine. 
I want to tell you they haven’t been touched 
yet. I hope they will be later. We can 
understand your success from your un- 
limited energy. I know from now on you 
will have many friends in West Virginia, 
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On the Right of the Elderly Person Who 
Is Physically and Mentally Able and 
Desires to Work 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9739) making 
appropriations for sundry independent exe- 
cutive bureaus, boards, commisions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, so the 
record will be clear, it should be pointed 
out that similar language lifting age re- 
Strictions on Federal employment was 
objected to by the gentleman from Kan- 
Sas [Mr. REEs] in the independent offices 
bill last year, and the language was 
a because it was not protected by 
a rule, 
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This year in the consideration of the 
independent offices appropriation bill for 
1957 the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees], the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], and the gentleman from Georgia 
{[Mr. Davis], all members of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
objected again to similar language in sec- 
tion 302 which, among other things, re- 
peals the 70-year compulsory retirement 
provision. The language in the bill was 
as follows: 

Sec. 302. No part of any appropriation 
hereafter contained in this or any other act 
shall be used to pay the compensation of any 
officers or employees who establish a require- 
ment of maximum age for entrance into posi- 
tions in the competitive civil service: Pro- 
vided, That any requirement of law for com- 
pulcory retirement from the competitive civil 
service solely because of age shall not be ef- 
fective: Provided further, That no person 
who has reached his 70th birthday shall be 
appointed in the competitive civil service on 
other than a temporary basis. 


The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service has had all the past 12 months 
to consider the matter, but on page 3598 
of the REcorp of Tuesday, March 6, the 
gentleman from Kansas states in con- 
nection with the language in the bill: 

There is no great emergency for including 
these provisions in the bill we are consider- 
ing today. Both these matters are being 
considered or will be considered by the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


The gentleman from Georgia also 
states on page 3599 of the Recorp that 
the committee on which he serves plans 
to go into the matter: 

With reference to this provision on page 
43 respecting mandatory retirement at age 
70, our committee has been waiting for some 
time for the Kaplan committee report deal- 
ing with all phases of retirement, so that we 
could hold proper hearings and take what- 
ever action the facts justified. 


In view of the interest expressed by 
members of the great Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and their desire 
to go into the matter thoroughly, the In- 
dependent Offices Subcommittee moved 
to strike out the provision relating to 
compulsory retirement and permit con- 
sideration of other matters in the bill 
to proceed. This will give the Civil Serv- 
ice Committee another year to consider 
the matter. 

I firmly believe, as a member of the In- 
dependent Offices Subcommittee, that the 
provision recommended makes’ good 
sense. If a person is physically fit and 
mentally qualified to do a job the sole 
fact that he is 70 years of age should be 
no bar for employment. Performance 
should be the test. 

In the last 50 years the age of men 
has increased by 20 years, and the aver- 
age life expectancy of women has in- 
creased by 22 years. It is estimated that 
there are now 14 million people over 65 
and that in the next 20 years the number 
will increase to over 21 million. This 
spectacular advance calls for the Gov- 
ernment to reappraise its restrictions on 
employment which deprive the Nation of 
the benefits that can come from such 
longer lives. It is up to the Government 
to assume responsibility and lead the 
way in removing unreasonable restric- 
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tions on employment for mature people, 
and industry will follow. 

Many of the outstanding leaders of 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives are 70 years of age or are approach- 
ing that age. Look at the loss that 
would happen to the Nation if they were 
forced to retire on account of age. Yet 
there are many people at 50 to 60 today 
who are well qualified to work but sim- 
ply cannot get jobs on account of age. 
They are told they are too old. They 
should not be forced to retire, but an 
opportunity for employment should be 
open. 

Under our law no person can be forced 
to work if he does not want to, and 
he can elect to quit work or continue. 
The amendment in question gives to 
that man or woman who is physically 
and mentally able to work, and wants 
to work, that opportunity. It is denied 
them now. In so denying to the active, 
energetic elderly person who is able to 
work and wants to, we will be ruining 
his health mentally and physically. 
Many such individuals wind up in hos- 
pitals and mental institutions and be- 
come burdens on their families and the 
State. This could be easily avoided by 
permitting them to work. 





We Have the Opportunity To Outlaw Hun- 
ger in the United States—Testimony by 
Hon. Leonor K. Sullivan, of Missouri, 
Before Senate Committee on Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I had the opportunity of testifying 
before the Senate Finance Committee to 
urge amendment of the social-security 
program so as to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a food stamp plan to distrib- 
ute surplus food to needy Americans. As 
many of the Members know, I have been 
urging such a food stamp plan for 2 years 
here in the House; unfortunately, in that 
period of time, the House Committee on 
Agriculture has not seen fit to report out 
my bill. 

A bill somewhat similar in spirit and in 
goal is also pending before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, sponsored by 
23 Senators. This same bill was rein- 
troduced by its sponsors in the Senate as 
a proposed amendment to the social- 
security bill, and that is how it happened 
to come before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

In the course of my testimony before 
the Senate committee, I was asked by 
Chairman Byrp how many Americans 
would be eligible for surplus foods under 
the kind of food-stamp plan I have pro- 
posed. I did not, at that time, have the 
exact figures on the number of Ameri- 
cans who would automatically be covered 
by my bill’s definition of a “needy per- 
son,” and so I asked permission to submit 
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that information for the record of the 
Senate hearing. 

Mr. Speaker, I know from the many 
conversations I have had with individual 
Members of the House on this plan for 
distributing surplus food by the use of 
food stamps that there is a tremendous 
amount of interest in the idea. I think 
there would also be widespread interest 
in the information I have received on the 
number of people who would be eligible 
for this help under H. R. 5105 and similar 
bills, including Senator Kerr’s amend- 
ment proposed to the social-security bill. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit for inclusion in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp the statement which I delivered 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
and, following that, the letter which I 
filed with the committee giving the 
breakdown on the different groups which 
would be covered. 

I call attention to the fact that 5,834,- 
912 persons in this country would be im- 
mediately and automatically eligible for 
food stamps for surplus food by reason of 
the fact that they are on one or another 
type of welfare assistance—that is, on 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, or are 
on State general assistance rolls. 

I am sure it is not necessary for me to 
point out to the Members of the House 
that people on public welfare, including 
those on the various programs to which 
the Federal Government contributes, 
just do not have enough income to afford 
enough of the right foods for minimum 
dietary standards. Many of them are 
actually hungry. 

We must, therefore, stop procrastinat- 
ing on this problem of getting to such 
impoverished Americans some of this 
surplus food piling up in our warehouses 
at a cost to the Government for storage 
alone of more than $1 million a day. 
TESTIMONY By HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, OF 

Missour!I, BEFORE SENATE FINANCE COMMIT- 

TEE, MONDAY, Marcu 5, 1956, PROPOSING 

Foop STAMP AMENDMENT TO SOCIAL SECU- 

RITY BILL 

First, I would like to express my appre- 
ciation to the busy Senators on this impor- 
tant committee for setting up this special 
hearing on the idea of adding a food-stamp 
plan as an amendment to the social-security 
bill now pending before you. I have noticed 
in the daily schedule of congressional hear- 
ings that this committee has been at work 
for many weeks on the social-security bill, 
and I imagine you are all beginning to feel 
a little weary about H. R. 7225, the social- 
security bill. On the other hand, I am sure 
you also feel very acutely the importance of 
this bill to millions of our fellow citizens, 
particularly those who would become eligi- 
ble for social-security benefits before they 
reach 65, if the bill becomes law in the form 
in which it passed the House last year. 

Of course, in my coming here today to 
testify Iam asking that you improve the bill 
even more than we did in the House last 
year, and particularly by adding a provision 
for the establishment of a food-stamp plan 
to distribute some of our vast stocks of sur- 
plus food to needy Americans. 

IMPORTANT THING IS TO GET SURPLUS FOOD TO 
NEEDY 

I think I should point out that in the 2 
years or more in which I have been actively 
seeking to have a food-stamp plan enacted 
I have introduced a bill which differs quite 
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substantially from the one introduced by 
Senator Kerr and his 22 cosponsors, includ- 
ing Senators FrREaR, SMATHERS, and LONG, of 
this committee. The Kerr bill, of course, is 
the one which is officially before you today 
as a proposed amendment to H. R. 7225. 

Since my bill is so very much different in 
details—although not in objective or spir- 
it—I want to make clear that I am most 
anxious to see a bill enacted on this subject, 
and the sooner the better. The important 
thing is to move some of this gigantic moun- 
tain of surplus food out of warehouses and 
onto the tables and into the kitchens of 
American families not now receiving enough 
to eat, and certainly not enough of the right 
foods. 

There is no reason for anyone in America 
to go hungry. And yet we know that the 
families on general assistance in our States 
and cities, and those on old-age assistance, 
or receiving aid for dependent children, are 
not provided with enough money to enable 
them to maintain even a minimum decent 
diet. I have received letters from many such 
families. Those letters tear at your heart. 
It is a little hard for such families to feel 
much concern about Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson’s problems involving too much 
food when they are not getting enough food, 


SULLIVAN BILL DIFFERS FROM KERR BILL 


As I said, the bill I have written on this 
subject—and which, unfortunately, has been 
languishing in the House Committee on 
Agriculture—adopts a much different ap- 
proach from the Kerr bill. My bill provides 
for the distribution by the Department of 
Agriculture of surplus foods, which it has 
on hand or which it purchases, under a 
variety of programs now in effect. The Kerr 
bill would not touch the surpluses as such— 
I mean those in Government possession—but 
would provide for distribution through the 
grocery stores of any food declared by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be in surplus. 
Naturally, that would offer a much wider 
variety. I am interested in the practical— 
in what can be accomplished. Therefore, if 
the Kerr bill were agreed to by this com- 
mittee and by the Senate as an amendment 
to the Social Security bill, I would be de- 
lighted to support it and to urge House con- 
currence in your amendment to the House 
bill on social security. 

At the same time, I would ask you to keep 
in mind that if the provisions of the Kerr 
bill do not win your acceptance on the 
grounds of cost to the Government—and 
believe me, I am not suggesting you turn it 
down on that basis or any other basis—but 
if it does not win your acceptance on grounds 
of cost, then I sincerely ask that you still 
adopt a food stamp plan for the distribu- 
tion of Government held surpluses. In other 
words with the food already in Government 
possession in such tremendous volume— 
food already paid for and which could be 
distributed cheaply—cost would not be a 
serious obstacle. We must devise an intelli- 
gent plan for getting this food to Americans 
in need. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE HAS NARROW 
INTEREST 


I just cannot imagine why the Department 
of Agriculture itself has not come forward 
with some practical plan—a nationwide 
plan—for distributing surplus foods to our 
poor. True, there is a surplus disposal plan 
in operation, but in my judgment it is a 
sorry excuse for the kind of plan we really 
need. The Department of Agriculture seems 
to feel that its only responsibility in this 
matter is to dump or get rid of as much 
food as possible in the quickest bulk dis- 
tribution manner possible without actually 
dumping the food in the ocean. 

In its work over the years on social-security 
legislation, this committee knows that we 
have in this country a hard core of poor— 
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really impoverished—Americans. They are 
the people who benefit from various pro- 
grams other than the old-age and survivors 
insurance program of social security, You 
are familiar with their plight. You know 
they are people who cannot get along on the 
grants they receive. You know also that 
those on general assistance in the States_ 
for which no Federal funds are made ayajj. 
able—are in even worse straits. 


OPPORTUNITY TO OUTLAW HUNGER 


These are the people who most neeg the 
added calories in their diet and the addeg 
nutrition which could come from a food. 
stamp plan for surplus foods. At present 
we use a lot of this food in the school-lunch 
program, and that is just fine. We use some 
for grants to charitable institutions. We 
ship as much as half a billion pounds over. 
seas in a 6-month period, that would be at 
the rate of a billion pounds a year, going to 
needy persons in 70 foreign countries. Won. 
derful. That is about four times as much ag 
we distribute to needy persons in the Uniteg 
States under our present hit-and-miss, lim. 
ited program now operating in certain areas 
of 37 States, ranging from the 462 eligible 
persons in Wyoming to the 877,512 eligible 
persons in Pennsylvania. Actually, millions 
of American families should be participating 
in such a plan—as they would if there were 
a nationwide, practical, well-organized food- 
stamp plan in effect. 

For $1, through CARE, one can provide 
for the shipment of 22 pounds of surplus 
food to go abroad, packaged in 3°No. 10 cans, 
The wonderful CARE organization handles 
the repackaging into containers suitable for 
overseas shipment, but the food and much 
of the cost of shipping it is underwritten 
by the Government in those cases where 
the shipments go to countries participating 
in International Cooperation Administration 
programs. I am not here to say we should 
cut that sort of thing out. By no means, 

But I do say that we must also attack 
hunger in the United States—we have the 
opportunity to outlaw hunger in the United 
States. 

TECHNICAL DETAILS SECONDARY TO NEED FOR 
ACTION 

I urge upon you then, aside from any of 
the technicalities of distribution, aside from 
whether it should include all surplus foods 
through the regular channels of trade or 
just Government held surpluses, aside from 
whether we include cotton or not as a sur- 
plus for food stamp distribution, aside from 
whether or not the Agriculture Department 
or the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has primary responsibility in the 
program, aside from any of these technical 
considerations, that we enact legislation to 
create a food stamp plan which would auto- 
matically aid all families on old age assist- 
ance, all those on aid to dependent children, 
all those on aid to the blind, all those on 
general assistance, and any other impover- 
ished Americans in need of this food which 
we have in such abundance and which they 
cannot afford to buy in proper amount and 
variety. 

By adding such a provision to the social- 
security bill, this committee of the Senate 
would be giving a new dimension and a neW 
significance to one of the greatest social 
programs in our civilization, that is, the 
social security program. The Senators on 
this committee already know what social 
security aid programs—aside from OASI— 
have meant in every community where they 
operate. The extreme poverty which leads 
to hunger and malnutrition, however, while 
obsolete and out of date and tragically un- 
necessary, still exists in our midst. Let us 
end it once and for all, 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1956. 
n. Harry F. BYRD, ; ; 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Finance, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR BYRD: During the course of 
my testimony yesterday before the Senate 
committee on Finance on the proposed food- 
stamp amendment to the social-security bill, 
rou asked me for a figure on the number of 
persons who would be eligible for surplus 
food under the kind of food-stamp plan 
which I have suggested. I did not have the 
information for the country as a whole, but 
Idid have the figure of 173,000 people on 
our welfare rolls in Missouri who would be 
eligible. 

After returning to my office, I felt that 
the figure you requested should be avail- 
able and should certainly be made a part 
of the record of your hearings. Conse- 
quently, I inquired of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to determine 
the approximate number of people in the 
United States who would be eligible for food 
stamps under the criteria in my own bill, 
H. R. 5105, and also under the criteria of 
Senator KEeRR’s amendment to the social- 
security bill. I was given these figures: 


1, Persons on old-age assistance__ 2, 552, 832 
9, Persons receiving benefits under 

the aid to dependent chil- 

children: program:...._........ 2,193, 215 
4. Persons receiving benefits under 


Ho: 


aid to the blind programs--. 104, 858 
4, Persons receiving aid to the per- 

manently and totally dis- 

et ae oteeoGS eee ooo 244, 007 
5. Persons receiving general as- 

sistance—314,000 cases, with 

an estimated total of... -. 740, 000 


The total of persons, then, automatically 
eligible for food stamps under the proposal 
now pending before your committee as of 
December 1955, according to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, would be 
5,834,912. 

In addition, under my bill, and also under 
Senator KErr’s amendment to the social- 
security bill, an unknown but probably small 
additional group would be eligible consisting 
of persons in actual need of welfare assist- 
ance but ineligible for such assistance be- 
cause of State or local law. For instance, 
in my own State of Missouri general assist- 
ance cannot be provided any person who is 
employable even if unable to obtain employ- 
ment. There was a substantial number of 
unemployed in Missouri in 1954, including 
many persons who were quite destitute but, 
nevertheless, still ineligible for relief because 
of that provision of our law. The food-stamp 
bill, however, would make such persons eligi- 
ble for surplus food upon proper certification 
of need. 


Not included as such in the figure of 
5,834,912 are the 7,900,000 persons receiving 
benefits under the old-age and survivors 
Insurance program. Unless they were also 
receiving welfare assistance under one of the 
five programs enumerated above, they would 
hot be eligible for food stamps under the bill 
4 written. 


I would appreciate it very much if this 
letter could be made a part of the record, 
and I apologize for not having had the exact 
figures on eligible persons at my fingertips 
when I testified. 


Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JoHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missouri. 
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George Dondero: A Good Man and a 
Great Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, our colleague, GEORGE DONDERO, 
who for 24 years has ably served Michi- 
gan and the Nation in the House of 
Representatives, has announced he is re- 
tiring from Congress at the end of the 
present term. 

No Member cf Congress has been more 
effective in his work and, also, more re- 
spected and liked by his colleagues than 
Mr. DONDERO. 

I have had the privilege, during my 
10 years in Congress, to serve under Mr. 
DONDERO on the great House Committee 
on Public Works, of which he twice—in 
the 80th and 83d Congresses—was chair- 
man. I have come to know him well 
and admire him much as have all who 
know him. 

Mr. DONDERO’s Colleagues of both par- 
ties, I am sure, will be pleased to read 
this complimentary editorial on Mr. 
DonpDERO which appeared in the March 
9, 1956, issue of the Pontiac Press, of 
Pontiac, Mich. 

The editorial follows: 

GEORGE DONDERO LEAVES Post AFTER 24 YEARS 


After nearly a quarter of a century in the 
Congress of the United States, Gmorce A. 
DONDERO announces that he will not be a 
candidate to succeed himself. 

As a matter of fact, Congressman DoNDERO 
has actually been in public life for half a 
century and now at the age of 72 he feels 
that he will step aside and turn the prob- 
lems over to a younger man. 

In his announcement, Congressman Don- 
DERO stresses the strength and virility of the 
two Houses in Washington and the devotion 
to duty that inspires the members. 

Oakland County has been exceptionally 
well and capably represented. DONDERO has 
never temporized with people or situations. 
He has faced every issue squarely and voted 
in accordance with his best convictions. He 
has always been cold to pressure and has 
never been stampeded into precipitate ac- 
tion. 

From the outset of his career, the Oakland 
County Representative threw himself into 
the St. Lawrence seaway project with sincere 
enthusiasm. Throughout his long term, he 
fought unceasingly for this measure. In 
fact, he was identified throughout Washing- 
ton as a leading exponent of the measure and 
when it was finally signed and enacted into 
law, President Eisenhower presented him 
with the pen with which he attached his 
signature. 

Also, DONDERO has been an unremitting 
opponent of communism. The Russians 
have faced no more implacable foe than 
our own Representative. His aversion for 
everything that smacked of the Russians is 
common knowledge. 

Congressman DONDERO stood exceptionally 
well with his colleagues in both parties. 
Because of his long residence in Washing- 
ton, he became one of the veterans of Con- 
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gress and was one of the best known Repre- 
sentatives in the District of Columbia. 

Men like DONDERO who have devoted so 
generous a portion of their lives to public 
service deserve the heartfelt thanks of the 
people, not only in their own district, but 
from all sections of the country as well. 

Congressman DONDERQ possesses the re- 
markable record of 12 successive campaigns 
for Congress with 12 successive victories. 
No one ever challenged him successfully. 
His withdrawal leaves the field open. George 
Higgins, well-known Oakland County sen- 
ator in Lansing for many years, is a candi- 
date for the vacancy. Higgins is a veteran 
campaigner and an experienced legislator. 
Once before he announced himself, but gra- 
ciously withdrew when he learned that Don- 
DERO planned to run again. 

The 1956 race promises to be fraught with 
interest. The Democrats may take new hope 
for they found DoNnpERO an insurmountable 
barrier to hurdle. 





Minnesota’s Congressman McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Sign, a national 
Catholic magazine, issued monthly. 

The following résumé does show why 
Congressman McCartHy, who serves 
with dignity, has earned the reputation 
of being one of the outstanding young 
legislators in the House of Representa- 
tives: 

McCarTHY OF MINNESOTA 

If EUGENE McCarTHy, United States Con- 
gressman from Minnesota’s Fourth District, 
has any special political affection, it is for 
Abraham Lincoln. If likes attract, then 
McCartTHy’s attachment to Lincoln is readily 
explained. Like Lincoln, young McCartHy 
presents a tall, gangling appearance. Like 
Lincoln, McCarTHy is a man to whom wis- 
dom is not a stranger. And like Lincoln, he 
can enjoy a good joke, especially one made 
at his expense. 

In Washington, McCartHy has earned a 
reputation as one of the outstanding young 
legislators in the House. Now near the end 
of his third term, he has built an enviable 
record of “right’’ votes on important issues. 
Reflecting papal concern for social justice, 
peace, and international order, McCartHy 
has consistently favored sound legislation 
for foreign aid, housing, and tax relief for 
low-income families, emergency immigra- 
tion legislation, protection of workers’ rights, 
conservation, and against segregation. 

When Congress is in session, McCarTHyY’s 
workday begins well before 9 o’clock. After 
catching up on the latest national and inter- 
national news, he begins answering some of 
the thousand letters a month he gets from 
constituents. Committee meetings, where 
most legislative spade work is done, fill the 
rest of the morning. (In this session, Mc- 
CARTHY serves on the House Ways and Means 
Committee.) At lunch, the Congressman 
meets with people with whom he must dis- 
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cuss pending legislation. Afternoons are 
spent on the House floor until adjournment 
frees him to attend to other business and 
greet visiting constituents in his office. 

The McCarthys usually spend 5 months of 
the year in St. Paul, 7 in Washington. The 
stay in St. Paul is put to good use keeping 
his political fences mended, working at his 
office, doing research at the St. Thomas Col- 
lege library, and behaving as a father at 
home. He is modest about his achievements 
in the last role: “I suppose I’m all right in 
a pinch, but I don’t claim to be any master 
at changing diapers.” 

Four youngsters now populate the Mc- 
Carthy household: Ellen Anne, 9; Mary 
Abigail, 7; Michael, 5; and Margaret Alice, 
a few months. And they keep Abigail Mc- 
Carthy quite busy. However, she still finds 
time to be a political help to her husband, 
speaking occasionally at women’s clubs and 
similar groups. In his first campaign, for 
example, one woman voter described her 
influence succinctly: “Mrs. McCarthy and 
three other women spoke to us about the 
candidates, but she was the only one who 
said anything. I voted for her husband.” 

This year, with two of the children now of 
school age, Abigail will stay home, while 
GENE goes to Washington. And it certainly 
can’t hurt McCartrHy, who will be up for re- 
election this year, to have such a wife hold- 
ing down the political fort back ‘home while 
he makes law in Congress. 

Minnesota’s Fourth District, which Con- 
gressman McCarTHy represents, is a com- 
plicated cross section of workers, small- 
business men, professional people, and farm- 
ers. At times, interests are bound to con- 
flict. When they do, it takes the wisdom 
of a Solomon to resolve differences. Mc- 
CARTHY copes with such situations, as a mat- 
ter of principle, by deciding in favor of the 
common good. It is a deeply rooted belief 
with him that when issues are faced in this 
light, all but the most partisan can be per- 
“suaded to respect, if not support, his stand. 
To bring his views to the people, he makes 
use of every opportunity. A typical week 
end during the congressional recess found 
him talking to farmers at a State fair, play- 
ing baseball with a team called the Old 
Timers (GENE starred on his college team), 
and giving a strongly worded speech to the 
Minnesota AFL in which he attacked GOP 
policies. In an election year, he believes in 
keeping his political fences mended. 


How Would You Vote? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I include the following ques- 
tionnaire mailed by me to my con- 
stituents: 

DEAR FRIENDS: I invite you to be Congress- 
man for a day—to step into my shoes and 
indicate below by a check mark how you 
would vote on these current Federal issues. 

Since I represent you in Congress and must 
vote in your behalf, your views will be of 
great interest and assistance to me. This is 
the best way I know to make Federal Govern- 
ment more responsive to the ideas of the 
individual American. 

I have deliberately presented these pro- 
posals simply, so that they would be unbiased 
and not an indication of my own feelings. 
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I shall be very grateful for your coopera- 
tion on this project. Your individual opin- 
ion will be kept strictly confidential. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


1. Should economic aid to Europe be in- 
ereased? 5.5 Decreased? ...... Discon- 
tinued? ...... 

2. Do you favor the repeal of the Status of 
Forces Agreement which makes American 
servicemen overseas subject to foreign laws? 


3. Do you favor the bill of Congressman 
Boscu to establish a Foreign Service Academy 
to train personnel for future diplomatic serv- 


COMMUNISM 


4. Do you favor admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations? Yes 


5. Do you believe Russia will make a mili- 
tary attack on the United States? Yes 


6. Do you believe that active communism 
within the United States today is a real live 
threat to American freedom? 


MILITARY 


7. (a) Do you favor continued military 
aid to Europe? Yes 
(b) Do you favor military aid to Israel? 
No 
Do you favor military aid to the 
Arabs? 
8. Are you satisfied with the handling of 
our military defenses under the present 
administration? Yes 


9. Do you favor the Latham plan to elim- 
inate overlapping and duplication of taxes 
by Federal Government, States, and cities 
(i. e., gasoline, tobacco, income)? Yes 


10. Do you favor the objectives of the 
Bricker amendment providing in substance 
that the provisions of a treaty which con- 
flicts with any provision of the Constitution 
of the United States shall be of no force and 
effect? 

11. (a) Do you approve of Eisenhower's 
conduct of the Presidency? Yes 


(b) Do you approve of Nixon’s conduct of 
the Vice Presidency? 

(c) Would you like to see the administra- 
tion more conservative? Yes _____ 

(ad) Would you like to see the administra- 
tion more liberal? Yes No 

(e) If you don’t like Eisenhower, what op- 
posing candidate would you prefer? 


12. Do you favor the Ltham bill provid- 
ing that the sale of narcotic drugs to a 
minor shall be a criminal offense punishable 
by death? Yes 

13. Do you favor development of Niagara 
Waterpower by private capital? New 
York State? Federal Government? 

(Check one.) 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


15. Do you favor any Federal aid for edu- 
cation? 

(a) If so, do you favor such aid for chil- 
dren attending nonpublic schools where the 
laws of the States of residence permit? 
RNs 

(b) If so, should such aid be denied to 
States refusing to integrate their student 
bodies? Yes_..... No 

16. Do you favor the bill of Congressman 
Boscu providing for an increase in the mini- 
mum benefit payable under social security 
to $75 per month, reducing the age to 60 
years, and eliminating the limitation on out- 
side earnings after 60 years of age? Yes 


17. Do you favor a national compulsory 
health insurance plan supported by addi- 
tional payroll taxes? Yes 


March 1 | 


18. Do you favor more federally sy 
tax-exempt public housing? oe 


Ween 


AGRICULTURE 


19. Do you favor elimination of the 


support program for farmers? — 
N 


VETERANS 
20. Do you favor pensions of 
month for veterans of World War I? 
No 
21. Should present veterans’ benefits be 
further expanded? Yes No 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
22. Do you favor Federal laws to Prohibit 
discrimination in employment because oy 
race, creed, or color? Yes 
23. Do you favor Federal laws to prevent 
discrimination in employment of those Over 
45 years of age? Yes N 
IMMIGRATION 


24. (a) Should the McCarran-Walter Im. 
migration Act be repealed? Yes 


$100 per 
Yea. 


(b) Do you approve the transfer of unused 
immigration quotas to countries where 
quotas are oversubscribed? Yes 


(c) Do you favor the elimination of pres. 
ent restrictions on immigration which pro- 
vide percentage quotas on the various na. 
tional groups, in accordance with the census 
of 1920? 

GENERAL 


25. Should 18-year-olds be given the right 
to vote? No 

26. Which of the major political party 
policies most nearly meet with your own 
views? Republican Democrat 
Liberal American Labor 

Sign this, or not, as you wish. Please 
return to Congressman Henry J. LArtHaw, 
room 1118, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Feel free to use reverse side for 
comments and remarks. Thanks for your 
cooperation, 


Providence Academy Is the Oldest Per 
manent School in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, this year marks the 100th al- 
niversary of the founding of the oldest 
permanent school in Washington. 
Through this century of time, schools 
hospitals, and homes for the aged now 
range from Alaska to southern Califor 
nia and across Idaho and Montana 
These all stem from a small cabin 00 
the first military post in the Northwes 
where five Canadian sisters hopefully 
planned works of usefulness and chal- 
ity. 

That this now famous first permaneti 
school in Washington State has beet 
in continuous existence so long testified 
to the great service it has rendered ant 
to the fact that it has kept pace wil 
modern needs. 
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The following article from the Van- 
couver Columbian is a fitting descriptive 
tribute to their accomplishments: 
providence Academy, Vancouver, is the old- 
est permanent school of any Kind in the 
wate of Washington. Its beginnings date 
‘ 1856. 
yn A. M. A. Blanchet, bishop of Nis- 
qually, on a visit to Montreal in the fall 
of 1856, requested the Sisters of Charity of 
providence to make a foundation in his dio- 
cese to take care of the poor and to teach 
the white and Indian children. 


PARTY SMALL 


Mother Caron, superior general, and her 
council promised five sisters. Mother Jos- 
evh of the Sacred Heart was appointed su- 
perior. As companions she was given two 
professed Sisters, Sister Praxedes, of Prov- 
idence, and Sister Blandine, of the Angels; 
and two postulants who later became Sister 
Vincent de Paul and Sister Mary of the 
Precious Blood. Too, Sister Blandine and 
Sister Mary, were Only 18 years of age. They 
also brought along a baker, Moise Loisel. 

The group numbered eight: Bishop Blan- 
chet and his traveling companion, Father 
Rosse, the five Sisters, and the baker. Fare 
for the eight from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, via the Isthmus of Panama, $1,537.50. 

They left Montreal for New York on Mon- 
day, November 3, 1856, and were due to sail 
on the steamship Illinois on November 5. 
Delayed 1 day so as to bring the results of the 
elections (President Buchanan, elected Pres- 
ident) to San Francisco, they reached Aspin- 


wall on November 16, and crossed the 
Isthmus by rail on the 17th. 

ENJOYED “LUXURY” 
A luxurious boat, the The Golden Age, 


carried them to San Francisco, where they 
arrived on December 3. Left San Francisco 
on December 5, on the Brother Jonathan, 
and after a stormy voyage, crossed the bar 
of the Columbia on the 7th. Stayed over- 
night at Astoria, and reached Vancouver at 
3 o'clock on the afternoon of December 8. 

Owing to untoward circumstances no con- 
vent had been prepared for the Sisters. On 
December 9 they were busy making their 
temporary quarters habitable. 

Then the two young Sisters began their 
studies; another took over the management 
of the kitchen of the bishopric, while Mother 
Joseph and her assistant started mending 
the liturgical linens and the clothing of 
the bishop and the priests. 


READY IN FEBRUARY 1857 


On February 22, 1857, the first House of 
Providence in the West was ready for oc- 
cupancy. Located on the north side of what 
Ils now the Evergreen Highway, about 130 
yards inside the West Reserve Street bound- 
ary of Vancouver Barracks; 24 by 16 feet, 
built of unplaned lumber, with 2 rooms be- 
low and sleeping quarters, reached by a nar- 
tow stairway, above. 

School opened in this building on Easter 
Tuesday, April 14, 1857, with seven pupils. 
Teacher, Sister Mary of the Precious Blocd, 
4 native of New York; tuition, $6 a quarter. 

In addition to the duties enumerated 
above, the Sisters had also visited the sick 
in their homes and taught catechism to 
Catholics of all ages. 

On March 15, 1857, Emily Lake, a mulatto 
orphan not yet 3 years old, was brought to 
the convent and the Sisters realized that 
they must prepare to care for orphans. Two 
separate departments developed: 1 for boys 
and 1 for girls, the primary purpose of each 
being, according to current newspapers, “To 
bring up and educate destitute orphans of 
Washington Territory.” To help to support 
Wese, the Sisters from time to time took 
Up collections throughout the Territory. By 
1070 each orphanage housed some 40 chil- 
Gren. Carried on for about 60 years, when 
it was discontinued as a separate institution. 
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BOARDING SCHOOL BEGAN 


With the coming of Susan and Willie Ryan 
as boarders on May 4, 1857, the foundation 
of Previdence Boarding School was laid. The 
boarding school has continued since that 
day. Three departments now: high school, 
girls; junior, girls and boys. 

When school closed in July 1857, the Sis- 
ters’ house was turned over to the priests, 
and the Sisters and their charges moved into 
the more commodious priests’ house, an- 
nexed to the church on the east side. 

Census of 1860 shows that house No. 165 
housed 11 Sisters, 22 girls, and 6 female 
domestics. 

PLACE GROWS 

Other works were undertaken one by one. 
By 1863 there had sprung up around the 
convent a veritable village—seven buildings 
in all. Two of these were occupied by orphan 
boys, 1 by orphan girls, 1 by the Sisters and 
boarding pupils, 1 by the tertiaries and aged 
women, 1 by the aged men and hired men 
(also used as a shoeshop), and 1 was used as 
hospital and bakery. 

The Vancouver Register of March 2, 1867, 
carried discussions of plans for a new brick 
building 170 by 80 feet, 314 stories high, the 
largest school building yet erected in Wash- 
ington territory. The building, the present 
Providence Academy, located on 4 blocks 
bounded by 10th, 12th, Reserve, and C 
Streets, was not erected until 1873, however. 
This was built under the personal direction 
of Mother Joseph, who was architect as well 
as builder. At the time her building program 
was considered by many to be too ambitious, 
but the wisdom of her policy was proven in 
1889 when the expansion of the school neces- 
sitated a very considerable addition, con- 
taining auditorium, classrooms, and board- 
ing school quarters. 

NUN FEATURED 


The American Institute of Architects hold- 
ing its 1953 annual convention in Seattle in 
June, featured Mother Joseph as the region’s 
first architect. (See Seattle Times, June 14, 
1953.) Between 1856 and 1901, Mother 
Joseph had personally planned and super- 
vised the building of 34 schools and hospitals. 
Now on the Pacific coast the Sisters of Provi- 
dence operate 58 establishments from Alaska 
down to Los Angeles. They were the first to 
pioneer in Alaska having opened as far north 
as Nome, which later had to be closed because 
of inaccessibility. Six of the largest hospitals 
in the West, fully recognized by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association are manned by the 
Sisters of Providence. Each of these main- 
tains accredited training schools for nurses. 

Providence Academy has undergone many 
changes, keeping pace with the times. It is 
now being transferred exclusively into the 
high-school level of education, the grade- 
school students having been housed in two 
new parochial schools. 





“Bread Cast Upon the Waters” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
1956 campaign of the American Red 
Cross now stands at the halfway mark, 
and no more convincing plea for its all- 
out support could be made than the testi- 
mony of one who has learned first hand 
what the Red Cross means in time of dis- 
aster. 
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I offer such an appeal, as it has been 
incorporated in the following editorial 
which appeared in the Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald-News on Wednesday, March 7: 

“BREAD Cast UPON WATERS” 


The American Red Cross is conducting two 
campaigns at the present moment. In com- 
munities where it does not join in the united 
fund or community chest campaigns, it is 
holding its annual membership drive. In 
addition, the Red Cross is conducting a drive 
in all communities to replenish its depleted 
disaster fund. 

A poignant appeal for the Red Cross has 
been written by a resident of the small New 
Jersey town of Walpack, situated on the 
Delaware River. It was devastated by the 
fiood last year. The Red Cross moved in 
immediately and gave the victims shelter, 
food, and clothing, assistance in salvaging 
homes. The Walpack resident continues in 
a letter to the editor of the New Jersey Her- 
ald at Newton: 

“Please note, disaster assistance is given, 
not loaned. * * * It is a catastrophe no 
picture can convey—to go to bed one night 
and to awaken to floodwaters on the ram- 
page. You do not think of possessions, but 
only of the people who need rescue. * * * 
Later, in retrospect, however, it is difficult 
not to miss the small treasures one has col- 
lected in a lifetime: small pictures, a family 
Bible, bits of fine china. * * * It is months 
before one gets over the stunned feeling. I 
did not cry for 4 months. * * * 

“To the disaster sufferers, there is a period 
of shocked numbness when it is virtually 
impossible to think, hope, or plan * * * out 
of the chaos (when the Red Cross arrives) 
emerges hope, morale, comfort—with the 
feeling that you are receiving ‘bread cast 
upon the waters’ by yourself and everyone 
who contributes to the Red Cross.” 

If your community is one in which the 
Red Cross is seeking members, make sure 
you are enrolled and remember the disaster 
fund, too. If your community is not having 
@ membership drive, give to the disaster 
fund. Cast your “bread upon the waters” 
to help those like this woman who “did not 
cry for 4 months” after her home was de- 
stroyed. 





How Would You Vote? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of my colleagues, and under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
questionnaire which is to be sent to the 
registered voters of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of New York: 

How Wovu.tp You VOTE? 

Dear VoTER: This questionnaire is an en- 
deavor to obtain the frank opinions of the 
constituents in my congressional district. 
I should like you to carefully consider the 
propounded questions and to them exercise 
your freedom of expression as though you 
were the Congressman. It appears to me to 
be the one way in which you, the people, 
can make known your feeling on these na- 
tional and international problems. 

I deeply appreciate the interest and con- 
sideration which you evidence in responding 
to these various questions of -public in- 
terest. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


1. Should economic aid to Europe be in- 
creased? ..... Decreased? ...... Discon- 
tinued? ...... 

2. Do you favor the repeal of the status- 
of-forces agreement which makes American 
servicemen subject to foreign laws? 

No 

3. Do you favor the Bosch bill to establish 
a Foreign Service Academy to train per- 
sonnel for future diplomatic service? 


COMMUNISM 


4. Do you favor admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations? Yes 
No 

5. Do you believe Russia will make a mili- 
tary attack on the United States? Yes 


6. Do you believe that active communism 
within the United States today is a real live 
threat to American freedom? Yes 


MILITARY 


7. (a) Do you favor continued military 
aid to Europe? Yes 
(b) Do you favor military aid to Israel? 


Do you favor military aid to the 
Arabs? 
8. Are you satisfied with the handling of 
our military defenses under the present ad- 
ministration? Yes 


DOMESTIC 


9. Do you favor the plan of Congressman 
LaTHAM to eliminate overlapping and dup- 
lication of taxes by Federal Government, 
States, and cities (i. e., gasoline, tobacco, 
income) ? 

10. Do you favor the objectives of the 
Bricker amendment providing in substance 
that the provisions of a treaty which conflict 
with any provision of the Constitution of the 
United States shall be of no force and effect? 
Yes 

11. (a) Would you like to see the adminis- 
tration more liberal? Yes 

(b) Would you like to see the administra- 
tion more conservative? Yes 

(c) Do you approve of Eisenhower’s con- 
duct of the Presidency? Yes 

(ad) Do you approve of NIxon’s conduct of 
the Vice Presidency? 

(e) If you don’t like Eisenhower, what 
opposing candidate would you prefer? ----.. 


2. Do you favor the Bosch bills to pre- 
Scribe greater minimum visibility for land- 
ings and takeofts for aircraft and the pro- 
hibition against jet planes at our New York 
airports? No 

13. Do you favor the bill of Congressman 
LATHAM providing that the sale of narcotic 
drugs to a minor shall be a criminal offense 
punishable by death? Yes -__-__ 

14. Do you favor development of Niagara 
waterpower by private capital? 
New York State? Yes 
Federal Government? Yes 


Do you favor an increase in postal 
rates to meet the Post Office Department 
deficit? Yes No If not, 
should this be paid out of general United 
States Treasury funds? Yes 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


16. Do you favor any Federal aid for edu- 
cation? Yes --.-_. 

(a) If so, do you favor such aid for chil- 
dren attending nonpublic schools where the 
laws of the States of residence permit? 


(b) If so, should such aid be denied to 
States refusing to integrate their student 
bodies? Yes 

17. Do you favor the Bosch bill providing 
for an increase in the minimum benefit pay- 
able under social security to $75 per month, 
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reducing the age to 60 years, and eliminating 
the limitation on outside earnings after 60 
years of age? Yes 

18. Do you favor a national compulsory 
health insurance plan supported by addi- 
tional payroll taxes? Yes 

19. Do you favor more federally subsidized, 
tax-exempt public housing? 


AGRICULTURE 


20. Do you favor elimination of the price- 
support program for farmers? 


VETERANS 


you favor pension of $100 per 
for veterans of World War I? 


21. Do 
month 


22. Should present veterans’ benefits be 
further expanded? - Yes 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
23. Do you favor Federal laws to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, or color? Yes 
24. Do you favor Federal laws to prevent 
discrimination in employment of those over 
45 years of age? Yes 
IMMIGRATION 


25. (a) Should the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act be repealed? Yes 


(b) Do you approve the transfer of un- 
used immigration quotas to countries whose 
quotas are over subscribed? 


(c) Do you favor the elimination of pres- 
ent restrictions on immigration \« hich pro- 
vide percentage quotas on the various na- 
tional groups, in accordance with the census 
of 1920? 

GENERAL 


26. Should 18-year-olds be given the right 
to vote? 

27. Which of the major political party 
policies most nearly meet with your own 
views? Republican Democrat 
Liberal American Labor 

Sign this, or not, as you wish. Please re- 
turn to Congressman ALBERT H. BoscH, Room 
1115 House Office Building, Washington 25, 
D.C. Feel free to use reverse side for com- 
ments and remarks. 


Street address 
Post office 


Tracing the Origin of Irish Names 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting article from 
the Lawrence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, 
Mass., by Capt. William A. O’Reilly, re- 
tired, of the Lawrence, Mass., Fire De- 
partment: 

IRISH FOUGHT FOR CENTURIES To HOLD RACE 
IDENTITY—INVADED AND SUBJUGATED, THEY 
Lost THEIR LANDS, BUT DESPITE FANTASTIC 
PERSECUTIONS EMERGED WITH THEIR AN- 
CIENT NAMES ALMOST INTACT SAVE FOR 
“TwISsTS” 

At all times, the subject of genealogies 
commands the utmost respect of both rich 
and poor alike on account of the intimacy 
it bears upon individuals, tribes, peoples, 
nations, and, not the least, families. 
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So it was in the past and so it Shall be 
The ancient Irish were not behing other 
nations in this respect; for those of the low. 
est rank among a great tribe retaineg their 
complete line of descent with the same Care 
that to other nations was reserved Only for 
the rich and the great, for it was from his 
own genealogy that each man held his right 
of property, which no one could lawfully 
possess if he was not of the same clan x 
the chief. 

As such, this remained in force in Trelang 
up to the end of the 16th century, when, dye 
to the conquests and devastations of the 
land for years by Henry I, Elizabeth J, and 
subsequent confiscations by Cromwell ang 
the Williamite invasions (William of Q,. 
ange), when there occurred a tremendoys 
influx of newcomers or adventurers from 
other lands whose only interest was to attain 
for their patronage to the invaders grants 
of the lands confiscated, a striking example 
of which is the so-called Plantation of 
Ulster. 

(Ep1Tor’s Note.—The author of this erudite 
article on the origin of Irish genealogies ang 
Irish patronymic prefixes has been, for many 
years, a student of this history of the lang 
of his forefathers. His research has carried 
him back over the centuries in tracing the 
origin of Irish names and the difficulties en. 
countered by that race in maintaining their 
identities in times of extreme stress as a 
conquered nation and as a persecuted peo- 
ple.) 

Such was the method used by the English 
Crown to liquidate their debts to the finan- 
cial backers of numerous wars, the partition- 
ing of the confiscated Irish lands in Ulster, 
as well as throughout all of Ireland, and 
after complete subjugation had been effected, 

In all nations and in all ages there have 
been distinctions among families. Some 
were designated as “De” or “Von,” “Don,” 
“Mac,” or “O.” The “Mac’’ remained most 
particularly to the Scotch, while Ireland 
retained both the “Mac” and the “O.” With- 
out the “Mac” or the “O” the Irish have no 
name, according to the verse, viz: 


“By Mac and O you'll always know 
True Irishmen, they say. 

But if they lack the O or Mac 
No Irishmen are they.” 


THE ORIGINS 


The Irish race, peculiarly and distinctively 
a civilization of clans built around the 
family type, had from the earlier ages 4 
system through which the individual menm- 
bers of the families and clans were named 4% 
the result of some epithet, implying cer- 
tain personal peculiarities, such as the colo 
of hair or beard, specific accidents of de 
formity or abnormality; mental or physical 
qualities such as bravery, courage, fierceness 
or other characteristics, all of which is at 
tested the forms of the ancient names. 

Surnames originated in Ireland during the 
reign of King Brian Boru (who is the pro 
genitor of the O’Brien clan) early in the 
11th century, when it was royally decreed 
that every Irish family and clan should 
assume a particular surname in order to pl 
tect the genealogy of the various Irish tribes. 

“MAC” AND “Oo” 

Each family was at liberty to adopt a sil- 
name from some particular ancestor and as 
consequence such names were chosen after 
some chief of their tribe who was noted fa 
his valor, wisdom, piety, or some other great 
or distinctive quality or other outstanding 
accomplishment and, in addition to his own 
proper name, each member of the family 
took as a common designation the name ® 
their father, grandfather, or other remot 
ancestor, in the first instance prefixing th 
word “Mac” which indicates the son of, and 
in the other two cases prefixing ‘“‘Oau,” which 
is pronounced “Ow” in Gaelic. The “Oau"s 
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modernized into 


“O’,” the apostrophe desig- 
nating the omission, and which signifies 
randson or descendant of. But in all in- 
mens the genetive case of the progenitor’s 
name always followed the “Mac” and the 
“9’.” Some Irish families, particularly those 
whose antecedents were among those who 
remained in Ireland, after the Norman inva- 
sion, use the prefix “Fitz,” which is synony- 
mous with “Mac.” , ; PD 

Agreat many of the ancient Irish families’ 
descendants have, of their own choice, omit- 
ted the use of the “Mac” and the oe 
Qihers of them, due to circumstances over 
which they had no control, have surnames 
so twisted and mistranslated from the origi- 
nal Gaelic that it is often very difficult to 
determine whether those families are of 
Irish, English, of French descent or ex- 
traction. 

HENRY INVADES 

The invasion of Ireland by the English was 
accomplished as the result of a “bull” dated 
in 1115 and presented as having been issued 
py the then reigning Pope Adrian IV, himself 
an Englishman named Nicholas Brakespeare, 
who, history says, in the exercise of iiis tem- 
poral powers, granted sovereignty of Ireland 
to Henry II, King of England. King Henry 
did not immediately assert any pretentions 
to the English sovereignty of Ireland, but in 
1167 began the invasion. It has many times 
been urged that the Papal “bull” was a 
forgery. 

During the reign of James I of England, 
which followed the complete subjugation of 
Ireland, an attempt was made by clumsy 
translations to get rid of Gaelic surnames in 
an effort to destroy the Irish nationality. 


MADE ILLITERATE 


After the great body of the Irish people had 
been made almost wholly illiterate, they be- 
ing unable to write either English or Gaelic 
asa result of England’s prescription against 
education in Ireland, the Irish names were 
curiously mutilated by the new land pro- 
prietors and their agents to whom the con- 
fiscated properties had been conveyed, by the 
English Crown, and possessing neither of 
themselves or by their agents any knowledge 
of Gaelic, had no other way to guide them 
in the writing of the rent-rolls than their 
own mispronouncing of the names of the 
Irish as spoken in the Gaelic tongue. Thus, 
the confusion resulting in the same name 
being spelled and pronounced differently in 
many different localities. 

In 1465 (reign of Edward IV) an English 
statute was enacted compelling every Irish- 
man, under penalty of similar confiscations 
and punishments, to adopt forthwith a cer- 
tain designated English sirname from a pre- 
scribed list, such as of a town, or color, or 
art, or science, like Smith, Carpenter, Cook, 
Baker, Butler, and others. 

Significantly, a full measure of success for 
this action was never realized. 





Oil Leases on Wildlife Refuge Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, a great 
many people have been shocked by the 
revelation that during the period of a 
Supposed stop order, the Department of 
Interior has granted more than 50 oil 
leases on wildlife refuge lands, part of 
them without even notifying the Fish and 
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Wildlife Service which has jurisdiction 
over the lands. 

A very illuminating article entitled 
“Where the Deer and the Antelope Don’t 
Play” appears in the March 5, 1956, issue 
of the New Republic magazine. It is by 
Mr. Warren Unna, of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald staff, and sum- 
marizes developments during hearings 
held by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of 
Representatives. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WHERE THE DEER AND THE ANTELOPE DON’T 
PLAY 
(By Warren Unna) 

While 264 wildlife refuges—covering 10 
million acres of land on the continental 
United States—may seem small stuff to all 
but irrepressible conservationists, state- 
ments before the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries on how the In- 
terior Department’s Fish and Wildlife Service 
is run might well be a tip-off on how some 
other Federal agencies are managed these 
days. In essence the testimony showed: 

Interior Secretary Douglas McKay’s so- 
called stop order against private oil leas- 
ing on the national wildlife refuges—which 
was in effect between August 1953, and De- 
cember 1955—was a bald euphemism. More 
leases were granted to private oil companies 
during the 28 months of “no” leases than in 
all the other 34 years of refuge history. 

The Fish and Wildlife officials responsible 
for leasing apparently have been walking 
around the Interior Department with blind- 
ers. By their own admission, they first be- 
came aware of the existence of the leases 
when copies were being shown to the House 
committee. 

At least two oil companies have received 
waist-bowing treatment from the Depart- 
ment in gaining approval of leases before 
regulations permitting them had even been 
promulgated. 

Under new regulations issued by Interior, 
oil leasing on national wildlife refuges is 
trumpeted as being under tighter and more 
effective control. In practice, the regula- 
tions are apparently a blatant come-on to 
the oil industry. The essential purpose of 
the refuges—conservation of flora and 
fauna—now seems to be almost secondary to 
development of their underground mineral 
wealth. 

The cry against the giveaway of wildlife 
refuges began almost from the momont the 
Republicans came to power, when Albert M. 
Day, a 35-year-long career man, was replaced 
as Fish and Wildlife Service Director and the 
job made subject to political appointment. 
Day is said to have then asked: “Well, was 
it the Alaskan salmon fisheries that got me 
or the California duck hunters?” The an- 
swer supposedly came back: “It was a mix- 
ture of scales and feathers, Albert.” 

For reasons best known to himself, McKay’s 
former Under Secretary, Ralph A. Tudor, 
wrote in the Saturday Evening Post on No- 
vember 27, 1954, that Day was fired because 
of complaints from a group of California 
bankers who disliked Day’s duck-hunting 
regulations. 

Day was replaced by John L. Farley from 
Tudor’s own State of California, and Secre- 
tary McKay proceeded to issue his stop order 
on further oil leasing on the refuges—osten- 
sibly to tighten up the regulations. As late 
as last October 27, Secretary McKay assured 
a Corvallis, Oreg., audience: “I can tell you 
flatly that no new regulations will be author- 
ized unless they give far more protection to 
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our refuges than they did before the stop 
order.” 

Last December 2, Mr. McKay’s stop order 
was revoked and new regulations finally pro- 
mulgated. In essence, they promised that 12 
of the 264 refuges would be inviolate from 
all leasing and the others would entertain 
leasing only under controlled conditions. 
The only trouble with that was that these 
refuges had never been sullied with oil der- 
ricks anyway. These 12 refuges had never 
even been thought to have had mineraliza- 
tion. Some 28 others which Fish and Wild- 
life first asked Interior to consider inviolate 
(and then voluntarily withdrew) are, how- 
ever, suspected of having oil deposits. More- 
over, the controlled conditions for leasing 
that are permitted under the new regula- 
tions will be supervised solely by the Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service—the office 
which McKay had the foresight to put under 
political appointment. 

On January 20, Wesley A. D’Ewart, Assist- 
ant Interior Secretary for public-land man- 
agement, told the House committee that 89 
oil and gas leases on national wildlife refuges 
had been granted since 1920—all but 25 of 
them in the 28-month period of McKay's 
so-called stop order. 

Donald J. Chaney, Assistant Interior Soli- 
citor for Fish and Wildlife Service matters, 
later told the committee there had been 
some interbureau conferences in the month 
since D’Ewart’s testimony; it now had turned 
out that 82 leases had been issued since 
1920. Chaney said his new list included 
leasing on big game refuges and cooperative 
lands, as well as wildlife refuges—yet his 
Land Management had issued six leases with- 
out knowing they were on refuges. 

On February 21, C. R. (Pink) Gutermuth, 
vice president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, a Washington conservationist who 
has been calling the shots on the oil-lease 
euphemisms since they began, told the com- 
mittee Interior has actually issued 577 oil 
leases since 1920, all but 11 of them during 
the 28-month McKay stop-order period. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service officials 
themselves showed undeniable interest in the 
statistics their superiors at the departmental 
level were reeling off to Congress. 

J. Clark Salyer, Chief of the Service’s Ref- 
uge Branch, testified it was possible more 
leases may come to light—he had no way of 
knowing. 

Arthur F. Reamer, Chief of the Service’s 
Lands Branch, began testifying that he had 
never told Committee Counsel Bernard J. 
Zincke that Interior had issued 54 of the 
oil leases during McKay’s stop-order period 
without letting either him or the Service 
know. Zincke looked quite disturbed when 
he said this, so Committee Chairman Hzr- 
BERT C. BONNER, Democrat, of North Carolina, 
made Reamer stand up and swear he was 
telling the truth. Reamer then testified 
both D’Ewart’s and Chaney’s lists of refuge 
leases were first seen by him as they were 
handed (not by him) to the committee ste- 
nographer for inclusion in the record. 
Reamer explained that since he was sup- 
posedly the Government’s chief bookkeeper 
on refuge leases, he asked each of the In- 
terior officials if they could spare a copy for 
his own perusal. 

Now who stands to gain from these refuge 
oil leases? So far testimony has shown there 
are at least two oil companies. 

1. The Frankfort Oil Co., of Bartlesville, 
Okla., a subsidiary of Seagram’s distilleries, 
has been awarded to 12,000-acre lease in 
Louisiana’s Lacassine National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, a waterfowl area. 

Testimony before the House committee 
showed Refuge Chief Salyer twice last year 
had turned down applications for leasing 
in the Lacassine. “Then we had a visit from 
President Schwengel,” he declared. Presi- 
dent Schwengel is Frank R. Schwengel, Sea- 
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gram’s top executive, a retired major general 
and reportedly a World War I comrade in 
arms of Mr. Eisenhower's. Salyer said “the 
Secretary’s office” arranged an appointment 
for Schwengel to see him August 30. 

When they met, Salyer quoted Schwengel 
as saying: “He was very much interested in 
wlidlife, in fact he had his wife maintain a 
private sanctuary in New York * * * but 
he was also interested in oil too.” 

Salyer said Schwengel phoned him with 
final details on the lease application last No- 
vember 15. Two weeks later, Interior wrote 
Samuel Nicasian, Schwengel’s Washington 
attorney, declaring the company’s operating 
plan for developing oil on the Lacassine 
refuge was acceptable. This was last De- 
cember 1. The next day, December 2, Sec- 
retary McKay issued his new refuge-leasing 
regulations making the Lacassine lease pos- 
sible. The lease was formally issued Decem- 
ber 6 and backdated for bookkeeping pur- 
poses of Schwengel’s Frankfort Oil Co., to 
December 1, Salyer explained. 

The 5-year-long, 5-year renewable Frank- 
fort Oil lease was issued on a noncompetitive 
contract at the minimum 50-cent-per-acre 
fee and 12.5 percent royalty. Noncompeti- 
tive leases are granted under these terms in 
areas where there are no Known oil deposits. 
Michael Hudoba, secretary of the Outdoor 
Writers Association of America, told an In- 
terior conservation group meeting a while 
back, 60 percent of the general Lacassine area 
is under active mineral development. 


2. The Shell Oil Co. of California has been 
awarded 54 leases in Nevada’s 134,000-acre 
Railroad Valley waterfowl and antelope 
refuge. 

Under questioning, Assistant Interior So- 
licitor Chaney said he guessed the leases had 
been negotiated despite existence of McKay’s 
stop order. Representative BoNNER then 
wondered if the 4,000 other applicants who 
were anxious for Railroad Valley leases might 
not have also wanted to learn that the Sec- 
retary’s stop order was being given such a 
loose interpretation. Chaney subsequently 
said he was in error in helping to draft an 
October 1953, interoffice memorandum which 
declared the Railroad Valley leases to Shell 
technically invalid because the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and [Interior’s Geological 
Survey did not work together preparing them. 

Historically, the Nation’s 264 refuges have 
been off-limits to oil exploitation with two 
exceptions: in cases where previous owners 
never did surrender their mineral rights to 
the refuge land; and in cases where the Gov- 
ernment entered into cooperative agreements 
with peripheral oil companies to prevent 
these companies from sucking out all the oil 
underneath the Government's land. 


Representative Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, 
of Wisconsin, has termed the present situa- 
tion “a veritable orgy of lease-granting.” 


“The Department of the Interior is plainly 
laboring under the delusion that Congress 
has required it to grant oil leases, rather than 
merely authorized it to grant or refrain from 
granting leases as it deems best.”’ 

The House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries has closed its hearing on the 
subject and now will consider endorsement 
of a bill requiring the President (Eisenhower 
this time, not Schwengel) to declare refuge 
leases necessary “‘for the common defense and 
security” before Interior can go on handing 
them out to the oil industry. 
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Mergers in the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following informative article by Solo- 
mon Barkin, director of research, Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO, entitled 
“New Industrial Giants in the Textile 
Industry.” 

Born in New York, Mr. Barkin has 
served on the War Production Board; the 
Committee on Savings Statistics, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; Board of Trustees, National Plan- 
ning Association, and Committee on Re- 
search of President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety. 

The article follows: 


New INDUSTRIAL GIANTS IN THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 
(By Solomon Barkin) 

The merger movement which swept the 
textile industry immediately after the war 
gained additional impetus during the last 3 
years. This exceedingly competitive decen- 
tralized industry has been largely trans- 
formed into a highly concentrated one. The 
importance of the textile giants has grown 
not only because they have engulfed exist- 
ing corporations, but also because the in- 
dustry has been concurrently shrinking as 
mills and equipment have been scrapped in 
large volume. Competition has been meas- 
urably reduced in many significant areas. 
But these mills have hitherto been unable 
to utilize their positions to direct prices be- 
cause of the prolonged weaknesses in the 
market, the volume of alternative products, 
and the increasing capacity induced by ris- 
ing productivity and foreign imports. 
Moreover, the leaders of these corporations 
have been largely preoccupied with the re- 
organization of their internal structures and 
the full exploitation of the Federal tax laws 
for immediate tax gains. Nevertheless, re- 
cent improvements in market prices have 
shown their potential capacity for such con- 
trol. 


A STUDY OF THE FACTS SHOULD INDICATE THE 
TREND OF TEXTILE STOCKS 


The consummate effect of the past and 
current merger movements has been to cre- 
ate a total of 43 major textile interests, de- 
fined as companies employing 3,000 or more 
employees. One of them does over a half- 
billion dollars of business a year, and five 
do more than a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars of business. Some 28 of the 43 not in- 
volved in recent mergers had attained their 
preeminent position during the amalgama- 
tions of the war and postwar periods. Most 
of these, however, are concerns which al- 
ready dominated specific markets or are asso- 
ciated with particular consumer interests 
such as rubber companies, thread distribu- 
tors, and merchants. The other 15 interests 
have been most active in recent mergers, 
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The total employment of these 43 interests 
in the basic textile industry, which includes 
the spinning, weaving, and finishing gqiyj, 
sions, is 352,000 out of a total of 671,999 
production workers, or 52 percent. They op. 
erate 1414 million out of a total of 24 mil. 
lion spindles, and 305,000 out of a total of 
508,000 looms. They have 522 plants includ. 
ing finishing mills. 

In appraising the significance of these 
corporations, note should be taken of the 
fact that they have not entered divisions 
such as sales, yarn, and specialty weaving 
where small concerns predominate, These 
consolidations are even more impressive he. 
cause the textile industry is basically a gery. 
ice to the apparel, household, and indus. 
trial products manufacturers and does not 
feed a homogeneous market as does the auto. 
mobile industry. Nor does it enjoy the aq. 
vantage of producing a huge output for a 
single narrow market as do the rubber ang 
synthetic-yarn industries. Its market js 
highly unstable and fractionalized. Styles 
and tastes change frequently. New designs 
and modes demand new fabrics and products, 
New living habits are demanding new house. 
hold goods. New conceptions create growth 
companies. 

The present merger movement has accent. 
uated the integration of operations effected 
during the earlier consolidations and has 
contributed several new features which are 
changing the industry. First, the present 
mergers consist largely of the acquisition of 
existing major corporations. - Unlike past 
consolidations, which brought single plants 
or minor combinations together, the present 
movement combines industrial giants. The 
number on top is being shrunk. The big 
are growing bigger. Second, the companies 
are growing through acquisitions rather than 
through the construction of new mills. Very 
few new plants have been built in this in- 
dustry. Since the close of the war only 
5 new integrated cotton mills and 1 cotton- 
yarn mill have been built and 2 are now 
under construction; and only 6 new inte- 
grated rayon plants with 14 specialized 
‘weaving plants. In the woolen industry 
only 2 new combing and 18 new yarn and 
weaving plants have been built. All of these 
are small units. 


Third, often mergers have been inspired 
by the desire to exploit Federal tax laws to 
secure financial betterments for both the 
buyer and the seller rather than by a belief 
that they are necessarily more efficient. The 
present movement has to an extraordinary 
degree fed on the difficulties of rayon and 
woolen and worsted weaving mills which 
have been losing markets, and cotton plants 
which have been suffering from competitive 
products such as plastics, paper, and syn- 
thetics. Instead of trying to rehabilitate 
the properties and organizations if they had 
been losing money, the new interests tend 
to close many if not all of the mills, con- 
solidate the holdings and shrink the opera- 
tions. Their primary interest has been in 
immediate financial benefit. 

Fourth, a number of the buying interests 
have used the profits from these operations 
to invest in non-textile properties, thereby 
diverting a large volume of funds and talents 
from this industry. 

Fifth, the integration has extended opera- 
tions forward to an increasing degree. Mills 
which had only been spinning and weavilg 
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organizations have frequently acquired fin- 
jshing operations so that they could control 
these processes and tend to serve the final 
market. The gray goods field is contracting. 
This trend has been reinforced by the desire 
of selling organizations of the large cor- 
rations to market finished goods. Some 
of the large mills have been acquiring or 
forming factoring organizations. In most 
instances, the factoring units have been ab- 
sorbed from among the existing ones. The 
large mills are now better able to entrench 
themselves through the control of credit 
facilities. Sixth, the new corporations have 
aimed at diversifying their operations to in- 
clude a large number of products and fibers. 
It is now commonplace for the larger textile 
corporations to process both cotton and wool 
and @ wide range of the synthetic fibers. 
The top organization is no longer tied to a 
single fiber as had previously prevailed. 

The influence of these giants has mul- 
tiplied, not only because they have been 
growing in size but also because the industry 
has been shrinking, thus lessening the num- 
ber of listed corporations. Total production 
has remained relatively stable during the 
postwar years, but employment, mill equip- 
ment in place, and the number of mills in 
the industry have continued to decline. 
Total broad woven fabric production has 
been stabilized at between 12 and 13 billion 
yards per year since 1947 despite the rise in 
population from 144 million in 1947 to 165 
million at the present time. Tne shrinkage 
in exports diverted about one billion yards 
from the export to the domestic market. 
But the basic reason has been the decline 
in domestic textile production. Actually, per 
capita textile fiber consumption for the years 
1951-54 was 34 pounds as compared with 
35.8 pounds for the years 1947-50. Per capita 
fiber consumption dropped slightly despite 
the 1l-percent rise in per eapita real, dis- 
posable income from 1947 to 1954. Now, im- 
ports are threatening the industry’s position 
in the domestic market. 

While production has remained relatively 
stable, man-hour productivity has been ris- 
ing markedly. The yardage output per man- 
hour in 1947 was 7.8 but it has risen to 10.8. 
in 1954 and will exceed 11.3 yards in 1955. 
The annual rate of increase in man-hour 
productivity has exceeded 5 percent. The 
effect on employment has been most marked. 
From a total of 785,000 production workers 
in 1948 in the yarn and broad woven fabric 
industry, employment declined to 568,000 in 
1954 and now stands at 565,000. The con- 
traction has been approximately 220,000, or 
28 percent, at a time when total output has 
Temained relatively stable. 


NUMBER OF MILLS CLOSING 


The rising productivity has created a 
marked redundancy in equipment and plant 
structure. In the basic textile industry, we 
have a record of 541 mill closings where 
147,000 persons were normally employed 
during the period from 1946 through the 
first half of 1955. Of this number, 248 mills 
employing 65,000 persons were in the cot- 
ton-rayon division, 218 mills employing 70,- 
000 were in the woolen and worsted industry, 
and 75 mills employming 11,350 were in the 
dyeing and finishing industry. Indications 
of the extent of the scrapping of equipment 
is provided by the information that we now 
have 1.1 million fewer cotton spindles, 16,- 
000 fewer looms in the cotton and synthetic 
divisions, and 13,000 fewer looms in the 
woolen and worsted industry than in 1947. 

During the war and early postwar periods, 
Mills were bought to meet the pressing needs 
for production, to safeguard sources of sup- 
ply, or to prevent the purchase by competi- 
tors of mills which customarily furnished 
goods to a buyer. Im more recent years, 
buyers have acquired mills to diversify their 
Operations through the integration of mills 
Producing different lines. This trend has 
been most evident in the absorption of 
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woolen and worsted mills by corporations 
which formerly predominated, either in the 
cotton or rayon divisions. In other in- 
stances, mills have been acquired to fill out 
the line for the selling division. 

Merchandising units have been bought to 
expand merchandising skill and to absorb 
additional outlets for the existing produc- 
tive capacity. Companies have been bought 
to secure trademarks or brand names. One 
purchasing corporation later sold the cloth- 
ing division of a woolen and worsted cor- 
porations it had acquired with a contract 
prescribing that 65 percent of the new cloth- 
ing company’s piece goods requirements 
would be filled by the fabric corporation. 
In a few instances mills have been bought 
to eliminate competitors or to acquire pre- 
dominant positions within the market. 

But the most extraordinary incentive for 
these acquisitions has been provided by the 
tax laws. The capital gains provisions have 
been a particularly strong inducement. 
They have provided a means of converting 
ordinary business income and inflated busi- 
ness values into capital gains to be taxed 
at a 25 percent rate, except for the period 
from 1951 through 1953, when it was 26 
percent. During the war and early postwar 
periods, they laid out a way of avoiding the 
excess profits tax for companies with low 
capitalizations. Older owners or trustees 
could sell the mills for high prices and 
avoid the high income taxes. The pur- 
chasers found such acquisitions profitable 
because they could pay off the sellers with 
liquid funds already available in the firm’s 
treasury or from subsequent profits and then 
also enjoy the benefit of a high tax basis es- 
tablished by the new purchase price. 

The carryover provisions of the Federal 
tax laws have enabled many managements 
to withdraw before they faced up to their 
problem. These provisions have been seized 
upon by speculators to acquire properties 
in which they had no real interest but which 
provided them with a means of reducing 
their tax burden. The provisions have been 
converted into a mechanism for salvaging 
or enhancing the claims of the present own- 
ers of shrinking businesses and granting tax 
privileges to the buyers. Many spectacular 
consolidations in the textile industry have 
been designed for this purpose. One large 
merger of three textile corporations resulted 
in a tax-loss credit of over $30 million, which 
immediately inspired the purchase of a 
number of profitable nontextile firms. A 
number of financial syndicates have oper- 
ated consistently by buying up textile com- 
panies with loss carryovers and then utiliz- 
ing them to offset profits earned in other en- 
terprises. Invariably these coroporations 
have liquidated all or most of the textile 
properties they acquired. 

Other technical devices have been em- 
ployed in this industry to acquire corpora- 
tions, drain their financial assets, and then 
liquidate them for the private profit of the 
buying group, without concern for the com- 
munities and people affected. The abuses 
in the use of the tax-exempt funds of char- 
itable funds were partially stopped as a re- 
sult of the exposures by Senator Tobey of 
the machinations of Royal Little and his set 
of trusts. But others have continued to ex- 
ploit financial resources in a less callous 
manner to buy mills and to finance their 
moves. Pension trusts are also being used 
for this purpose. The large funds operated 
by the financial manipulators are being 
readily employed and have stimulated these 
merger movements. 

These mergers have had a most serious 
effect upon the industry. Being motivated 
by desires for immediate profit and personal 
drives for power, rather than long-term 
goals, they have not usually led to soundly- 
planned or built organizations. The large 
number of consolidations of recently merged 
organizations speaks of the haste with which 
they were got together and the inability of 
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the new operators to surmount the prob-« 
lems they faced. They had been designed for 
speculative profit and not for the building of 
new, strong, competitive groupings. Further 
evidence of the destructive rather than con- 
structive purpose is found in the practice 
of a number of financial operators to use 
their profits for investments in nontextile 
developments. This has hurt the value of 
some corporations and lessened constructive 
research. 

Mergers have definitely accelerated the 
process of mill closings. The new owners 
have invariably been less willing to invest in 
their rehabilitation and modernization. In 
many instances they have no experience in 
operating or merchandising and therefore 
are not prepared for this type of undertak- 
ing. The large number of closings follow- 
ing the acquisitions speak of the financial 
purposes underlying the transactions. The 
mergers have also been to the disadvantage 
of established textile areas, such as New 
England, since the new mill organizations 
have been directed by southern-oriented exe 
ecutives. 

In many instances the mergers have de- 
stroyed existing executive, technical, and 
merchandising organizations and resulted in 
the loss to the industry of considerable skill 
and accumulated know-how. These mer- 
chandising and distribution staffs have been 
disbanded and the contraction in the organi- 
zations through consolidations have left 
many of them stranded. 

FEW NEW CONTRIBUTIONS 


The large organizations have made only 
the most modest contributions in the form 
of new products and machines. They have 
not provided new leadership needed ky the 
industry in the form of a whole host of new 
products or even offered substantial sup- 
port for research, either of a fundamental 
or immediate nature. The textile spinner 
and weaver continue to rely, as of old, on 
the textile machine manufacturers, synthetic 
yarn producers, raw material interests, and 
chemiacl concerns for innovations. Very 
few new persons have been added to top 
management to provide vigorous leadership 
although the merger movement has pro- 
duced a high turnover of management per- 
sonnel within the individual organizations. 
Instead of reducing the ravages of poor man- 
agement and inappropriate product mer- 
chandising approaches, they have manified 
the harm they can do. They have not under- 
taken thorough product, process, or machin- 
ery research to find new outlets or markets 
for the textile output. 

The new large companies have been ex- 
ercising an increasingly pervasive influence 
over the price structure. The weaknesses of 
the market and the volume of imports have 
frequently robbed them of the controls they 
would have liked to exercise. The highly 
unstable character of demand for products 
as well as the high degree of substitutability 
of products have made control less possible, 
but prices have been more stable than pre- 
viously. There has been a tendency for 
prices to be firm at the levels of the efficient 
operations maintained by these large con- 
cerns. 

CONTROL DIFFICULT TO EFFECT 

The influence on production has been most 
decided. While in the years past, control 
over production has been difficult to effectu- 
ate, it is more evident in the past few years. 
In 1948-49, a reduction of production took 
place without obvious concert because the 
large firms could effect it through direct or- 
ders to their plants and by influencing the 
remainder of the industry. Similarly, in 1954 
production was curtailed at their direction. 

The influence of the big corporation ex- 
tends beyond the mills which they themselves 
operate because their selling houses also rep- 
resent independent mills. They are, there- 
fore, able to determine and guide price and 
production policies. Instead of being merely 
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commission hungry, as they had been in the 
thirties, the selling houses with substantial 
mill interests are more concerned with guid- 
ing the independent mills toward identical 
production and price policies. 

The large organization has gained a dis- 
tinct competitive advantage. They are able 
to average out the experiences of different 
products and markets. Small mills tied to 
specific products must fare as well as they 
can with their specific product. In the weak- 
ened markets of recent years the latter were 
the casualties. The large organization has 
also absorbed the business of the big buyers, 
such as chain stores, wholesalers, and other 
big users, who prefer the big units as coun- 
terparts for their own large operations. They 
have organized offices throughout the coun- 
try so that they have preempted the market 
outside the central textile cities. The elim- 
ination of the small independent selling 
houses has narrowed the opportunities for 
the small mill. 

One unfortunate effect of the present 
growth in the size of textile companies is 
that they have discouraged the development 
of new ideas for styling and products. It is 
commonly observed that “a great many of 
the fabrics produced today are not unlike 
the old constructions and colors our parents 
were familiar with.” The insistence upon 
mass production has snuffed out the interest 
in innovation. Many observers attribute the 
failure of the industry to expand to this in- 
disposition to search for new products and 
outicts. 

The large corporation, of course, also exer- 
cises its power outside the market. It has 
been most influential in controlling the so- 
cial climate of the communities in which its 
plants are located. 

Big business has been stimulated by op- 
portunities for great profit in the textile 
industry through the exploitation of fabric 


shortages during and immediately after the 
war and the utilization of tax loopholes 


throughout the entire postwar period. The 
industrial giants have grown primarily 
through mergers and acquisitions rather 
than internal growth. They have not stimu- 
lated the expansion of the industry nor 
found new outlets for its products. Some 
large organizations have shown ineptitude 
and incompetence and have brought ruin in 
their wake. Others have established only 
mediocre records. Few have made outstand- 
ing economic contributions or operated 
skilled research departments. Some have 
been able to grow because of the bargaining 
power within the market which has enabled 
them to preempt significant outlets and push 
out the independent mills. They have had 
advantages in price and new raw materials 
and finishes which have enabled them to 
keep ahead. But they have not measured up 
to the most important tests of helping the 
industry expand and prosper. The result has 
been that they have increasingly controlled 
the remaining textile market without making 
real contributions to it. Textiles of the fu- 
ture must be the outcome of research and 
new products. 


The major impetus to these mergers has 
been tax loopholes of various types. As a 
result, many uneconomic mergers have been 
effected. The large mill organization has yet 
to establish its record of economic superiore- 
ity over the smaller ones, although its bar- 
gaining leverage has given it great power for 
domination of many practices and activities 
in the industry and lowered the survival po- 
tential of smaller companies. The economic 
impact of the concentration is currently be- 
ing felt in those product classifications where 
favoraable market conditions now prevail. 
Study and new fabrics would do much to- 
ward stimulating and bringing a new hori- 
zon to the textile industry. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—-No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the RecorD without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the REcorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp forlday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the REcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem. 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If many. 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 

addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcOrD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the Concressiona, 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp js 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall] 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter # 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Revision of the Election Laws— 
Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the mounting editorial support for 
a realistic revision of our election laws 
isconvincing evidence that the American 
people feel keenly the need for reform in 
this field. These editorial expressions 
on behalf of the measure sponsored by 
8) Senators have appeared in every sec- 
tion of our country. Influential news- 
papers as far apart as Georgia and Colo- 
rado, Ohio and Texas, and North Caro- 
lina and Illinois have placed themselves 


on record. 

Iask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
pearing on this subject from the Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Star, the Toledo Blade, the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, the Albany 
(Ga.) Herald, the Denver Post, and the 
Houston Chronicle. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Rockford (Ill.) Star of March 3, 
1956} 


FULL REPORTING 


Adrive to put needed contrcls on lobbying 

and campaign contributions is gaining head- 
way in the Senate in the wake of the Case 
incident. Senate Democratic Leacer LYNDON 
Jounson, of Texas, has introduced a sound 
biparisan bill which would require full re- 
porting of campaign contributions. Senator 
HENNINGS, of Missouri, who doesn’t think the 
Johnson bill goes far enough, is pushing a 
separate measure which would apply to pri- 
mary as well as general elections. HENNINGS 
makes the point that in the traditionally 
Democratic South, primary elections are de- 
cisive, } 
JoHNson has a large number of Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats in the Senate 
committed to support his measure, which he 
drew up in consultation with Senate Repub- 
lian Leader KNOWLAND and others. In ad- 
dition to its full-reporting provisions, the 
Johnson bill would raise spending ceilings 
on general elections for Federal officers, and 
would grant income-tax deductions up to 
$100 on campaign contributions. The latter 
Provision is designed to encourage a greater 
spread of contributions among rank-and- 
fle members of the political parties. 

While not applying to primary elections, 
the bill would require candidates for Federal 
Office to file with Congress copies of whatever 
campaign statements they must file under 
State law, including primary campaign state- 
ments. Thus the measure would provide a 
compromise settlement of the objection that 
application of such a bill to primary elec- 
tions is an invasion of States’ rights. 

The Johnson bill is a very sensible meas- 
ure, which warrants the full support of both 
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parties in Congress. It would bring organi-+ 
zations, such as the political-action com- 
mittees, which make heavy campaign con- 
tributions, out into the open. Their contri- 
butions would be a matter of public record, 
as they should be. 





[From the Toledo Blade of March 5, 1956] 
TOWARD HONEST ELECTIONS 


To all intents and purposes campaign 
spending for Federal office is now unregu- 
lated under laws which are, as one Senator 
put it, as full of holes as the kitchen col- 
ander. The Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
and the Hatch (Clean Politics) Act are not 
only easily evaded but many contend that 
they invite evasion, even necessitate it, by 
their impractically low ceilings on expendi- 
tures. 

In the honest-elections bill that Senate 
Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON has intro- 
duced with bipartisan support, the idea is to 
raise the limits and turn on the lights. The 
Johnson bill would legalize campaign spend- 
ing at realistic levels—i. e. something ap- 
proaching what is spent anyhow. At the 
same time, it would tighten up on the cov- 
erage of the law and make for more adequate 
reporting on just who spent how much for 
whom. 

Under this measure, the campaign expense 
yardstick would be 20 cents a vote rather 
than the present 3 cents. Senatorial candi- 
dates could spend at -least $75,000 rather 
than the present maximum of $25,000, House 
candidates at least $15,000 rather than a 
$5,000 maximum, National committees 
using the 20-cent scale would be able to 
spend legally about $12 million apiece 
against the present $3 million limit. State 
and local committees, at present unlim- 
ited, would be able to spend about $12 mil- 
lion. The primaries which are tantamount 
to election in many States would continue 
to go unregulated by Federal statute on 
spending. 

In addition to these features having to do 
with overall spending, the Johnson bill in- 
cludes such features as exempting donations 
up to $100 from income tax in order to en- 
courage small contributors; throwing light 
on wealthy contributors by requiring all in- 
dividuals who donate more than $5,000 in a 
campaign to total and report their gifts; 
and making free and equal radio time avail- 
able to presidential candidates of major 
parties... And—an important contribution— 
the bill acts to prevent the use of numerous 
independent committees supporting a Fed- 
eral candidate as a device to avoid spending 
curbs. 

At best it would appear that this measure 
is a beginning, as its sponsor acknowledges, 
of the needed reform of electoral laws. There 
have been in recent years other beginnings, 
all fruitless. A thorough revision of the 
statutes was proposed in 1947 by Senators 
who investigated campaign expenses for 1946 
and their proposals were still bottled up when 
the 1948 election rolled around. The heavy 
spending in Ohio’s Taft-Ferguson race of 
1950 intensified efforts to overhaul the regu- 
lations but the 1952 elections (with spending 
on presidential and congressional races re- 
ported at $23 million and estimated as high 
as $150 million) ahd the 1954 congressional 
elections passed without action. 

Since this Congress has been so embar- 
rassed by the reprimand implicit in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s veto of a natural gas bill 


carrying the taint of influence by campaign 
contribution, perhaps the legislators will 
finally, for their own protection, make a 
start toward getting election finances fully 
out in the open. 


os 


[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of 
March 6, 1956] 


SENATOR JOHNSON TACKLES A TOUGH ONE 


The efforts of Senate Democratic Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, to get bills passed 
reforming both election contribution prac- 
tices and lobbying methods are at least com- 
mendable. 

The Federal Government and the States 
have passed almost innumerable laws against 
the corruption of elections and improper 
lobbying. Then, in the course of time, an 
incident like that connected with the nat- 
ural-gas bill shows how ineffective the con- 
trol measures are. 

Mr. JOHNSON says he wants a good law to 
control lobbying. But just what comprises 
a good law? 

It would, of course, bring under surveil- 
lance the professional lobbyists at Washing- 
ton. Present laws do that. But would it 
require an accounting of taxpayers’ money 
spent by the procession of mayors and other 
local officials who lobby for various causes? 

As to campaign funds, nobody has yet 
found a way to prevent a friend of a candi- 
date from spending money independently to 
help his favorite, though all the formal do- 
nations are strictly accounted for. 

Our best wishes go to Senators JoHNSON 
and KNOWLAND in their efforts to get an 
effective law. They can improve existing 
statutes, but the battle for clean elections 
and untarnished legislative processes is an 
unending one. 





[From the Albany (Ga.) Herald of March 3, 
1956] 


THE HONEST ELECTIONS BILL 


The intense interest of Congress in the so- 
called honest elections bill is concomitant 
with the investigation being conducted on a 
broad front into lobbying and the use of 
“big money” to influence the votes of legisla- 
tors, stemming from the incident of Senator 
CASE and debate on the natural gas bill. The 
bipartisan measure, largely engineered by 
Senate Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON and 
Minority Leader WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
places particular emphasis on a full report- 
ing of political contributions by individuals 
and serves the public interest well by pro- 
viding truthful accounting for campaign re- 
ceipts and expenditures. In effect it remedies 
the weak-kneed existing law with its out- 
moded limits on campaign spending, so much 
so, as a matter of fact, that by comparison 
with the obsolete ceiling in the present law, 
the new limits seem excessively generous. 
Yet the fact must be borne in mind that the 
current statute has never been wholly effec- 
tive. It has restricted the spending of each 
candidate and political committee without 
any control whatsoever on the number of such 
committees that may be established in behalf 
of a single candidate. The new bill closes 
this loophole by requiring the reporting of 
all contributions for each candidate by a 
single agency. 

The present limit on spending by senato- 
rial candidates ranges from $10,000 to $25,000, 
with 3 cents per vote being the basic meas- 
uring stick. Under the Johnson-Knowland 
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bill, the minimum limit imposed on candi- 
dates in the smaller States is $75,000, with an 
escalator clause up to 20 cents per vote per- 
mitting the spending of $1.3 million in the 
case of populous States such as New York. 
For House candidates, the limit would be 
boosted from $2,500, or 3 cents a vote, to 
$15,000, or 10 cents a vote. 

These new figures, while apparently drastic 
on their face, are in line with what candi- 
dates actually have spent in recent years. 
The 20-cent formula would restrict the Re- 
publican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees to spending $12 million each in a 
presidential campaign, but State and local 
committees could also spend up to $12 mili- 
lion. All donors whose contributions totaled 
more than $5,000 would make consolidated 
returns, showing the recipients of their 
gifts, thus providing a ready index to any 
major effort to influence congressional votes 
through the lavish distribution of campaign 
contributions. 

Yet, the bill is realistic enough to recog- 
nize that campaign contributions do not 
grow on bushes, and while attempts are 
being made to strike a blow at gifts from 
special interests, an equal effort is being de- 
voted to encouraging more numerous dona- 
tions from the rank and file of citizens in- 
terested in better government. Thus the 
measure would permit taxpayers to deduct 
from their taxable income up to $100 in 
political contributions, with the theory being 
that contributions on this level would not be 
large enough to create any sense of obliga- 
tion on the part of the candidate to the 
donor. Indeed, some legislators may find in 
this provision a veritable political declaration 
of independence. Too, the bill would per- 
mit radio and television networks to give 
free time to major candidates without ex- 
tending similar favors to “fringe” or “splin- 
ter party”’ office seekers, also easing the high 
cost of campaigning. 

Both the spirit as well as the letter of 
the proposed new law would seem to oper- 
ate in the best interests of the American pub- 
lic. We can hope that Congress will accord 
it speedy approval. 


[From the Denver Post of March 11, 1956] 


CONGRESS SHOULD SPEED ELECTION Law 
REFORM 


There's a strong disposition in Congress to 
whip up a quick-acting poultice for the sore 
spot disclosed by recent revelations about 
campaign contributions, and let the real 
cure wait until later. It is a case of doing 
something right now, so that congressional 
candidates can show evidence in this year’s 
campaign that they cannot be influenced 
or obligated by admiring or expectant special 
interests. 

The need for speedy action has been em- 
phasized by the partisan wrangling in the 
bipartisan special committee named to take 
a full-scale look at campaign contributions 
and their relation to lobbying, and to report 
whether new and more biting laws are 
needed. That committee is fussing around 
about procedure—with an eye on eventual 
party credit for whatever results are 
achieved. It is clear that it won’t produce 
remedial legislation applicable to the 1956 
campaign. 

Two proposals to deal both realistically 
and righteously with campaign funds have 
been presented. One is the bill of Senator 
HENNINGS of Missouri, the other the Know- 
land-Johnson bill which is jointly spons- 
ored by 49 Senators—1l more than a ma- 
jority of the 96 Members. 


The principal difference between them is 
that the Hennings bill would apply in all 
respects to primary elections involving Fed- 
eral office, as well as to general elections, 
while the Knowland-Johnson measure would 
require only limited details about primaries. 
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Inasmuch as primaries—where candidates 
are either nominated or eliminated—are 
basic to the final decision, campaign con- 
tributions play a highly important part in 
them. But sentiment on Capitol Hill about 
that takes refuge behind the fact that, as 
to this year, many primaries will occur be- 
fore any safeguarding legislation can be 
passed. So why not leave the primaries out 
of it for now, to be dealt with in the recom- 
mendations of the special investigating com- 
mittee? 

Both pending bills contain sound provi- 
sions. They would raise the ceilings on 
campaign funds, which under existing law 
are substantially below the present day costs 
of campaigning. Boosting them into line 
with the facts of political life would cut 
down both temptation and necessity to evade 
the law by subterfuge. 

The Knowland-Johnson measure would 
permit a small deduction of campaign funds 
from taxable income; it would more clearly 
define the rights of candidates under the 
Federal Communications Act to free time on 
radio and TV. 

Both measures would tighten require- 
ments for full, detailed reports on general 
election funds, so as to disclose attempts to 
skirt the law. 

Neither bill would wholly frustrate the 
intentions of individuals or groups that, in 
spite of the three existing laws on the sub- 
ject, make a calculated effort to influence 
legislation by means of campaign fund gen- 
erosity. But as a preliminary and tempo- 
rary improvement in the situation either the 
HENNINGS or the Knowland-Johnson pro- 
posal should promptly be enacted, without 
in the slightest degree relieving the special 
investigating committee from its dvty to 
disclose all pertinent facts about campaign 
funds, their size and sources, and to prepare 
remedial legislation for deficiencies in exist- 
ing statutes, 


_— 


[From the Houston Chronicle of March 5, 
1956 | 


JOHNSON HONEST-ELECTIONS BILL WouULD BE 
FORWARD STEP 


The honest-elections bill introduced by 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, is de- 
vised to let the public know before voting 
time how much money is being spent in 
congressional races and to set realistic 
spending limits—limits that will not invite 
evasion of the law. 

Under JOHNSON’s plan candidates for the 
Senate and House would be permitted to 
spend 20 cents per vote cast in any election 
in the State in the previous 4 years. 

In the case of Texas that would mean 
senatorial and congressman-at-large candi- 
dates this year could spend as much as 
$247,490 and $232,240, respectively. 

In the case of New York, senatorial candi- 
dates could spend well over $1 million. The 
minimum limitation on spending in sena- 
torial races would be $75,000 in the smallest 
States, and the minimum for House races 
$15,000. 

Harris County, the Nation’s largest con- 
gressional district in population, cast 
242,000 votes in 1952. Consequently candi- 
dates for Congress from this district could 
spend $48,400 this year. 

These figures appear large, and they are. 
However, JOHNSON considers them realistic 
in view of mounting costs of campaigns 
which in recent years have been further 
boosted by television appearances. He adds 
that such spending limits would not invite 
evasion of the law, as present limits do. 

The Federal Corrupt Pfactices Act of 1925 
sets limits of $10,000 for Senate candidates 
in the smallest States and up to $25,000 in 
the largest. 

Such low limits give an unrealistic picture 
of campaign spending in these days. In the 
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first place the act places no limit on spend 
ing by committees. In the second place Such 
items as candidates’ traveling eXpenses 
printing and postage, and telephone ang tele. 
graph services are excluded. 

JoHNSOoN’s bill, which would require 8 
complete accounting of all campaign ¢op. 
tributions and expenditures, would require 
major campaign contributors to make con. 
solidated reports on all gifts. 


Good Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, man. 
agement of our timber resources has 
progressed from an idea to a program of 
perpetuating yield and protecting stands 
of timber awaiting harvest. 

This week I received the annua] re. 
port of the United States Forest Service 
on the Olympic National Forest in my 
district. This report has several inter. 
esting phases which I believe my col- 
leagues will be interested in reading 
about. 

Timber is a crop. During the past 
year, the Olympic National Forest har- 
vested 342 million board-feet of timber 
and other forest products. This cut in- 
cluded considerable salvage work on 
fire-killed timber. During 1951 and 1952 
the forest had a fire kill of 560 million 
board-feet. The 1955 salvage program 
completed the utilization of this timber. 

Since the annual cut for the forest is 
pegged at about 300 million board-feet, 
completion of the salvage operation will 
level off timber harvest for the next few 
years to the allowable footage. 

Of special interest is the fact that the 
timber cut from the forest last year 
went mostly to small logging operators. 
The volume was handled under 255 dif- 
ferent sales. Of these sales, 176, or 0 
percent, were for stumpage valued at 
less than $2,000 per sale. I am gratified 
to see that our national forests are being 
managed so that small loggers have an 
opportunity to participate in the har- 
vest of this valuable resource. 

The State of Washington got back 
about 25 percent of the receipts of Olym- 
pic National Forest, with Jefferson 
County getting 45 percent, or $545,000, 
Clallam County 33 percent, or $402,568 
out of the $1,203,922 available for dis- 
tribution. 

In addition to harvest supervision, the 
Forest Service continued an active in- 
sect- and disease-control program, re- 
seeded 4,335 acres, and maintained 4 
phenomenal fire-control program. T0- 
tal fire loss for the forest was only 2 acres 
during 1955—both of the two small fires, 
I regret to say, caused by unwatched 
campfires. 

Recreation facilities were enhanced by 
rehabilitation of campgrounds and. pro- 
vision for more water developments on 
existing campgrounds. The city of Port 
Townsend has applied for additional 
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water from the Little Quilcene River to 
augment their supply. 

Some 58 miles of new road were con- 
structed, bringing the total to 394. 

All in all, I believe the report shows 
that under Mason B. Bruce, supervisor, 
the Olympic National Forest is under- 
going excellent management along the 
lines of multiple use which will provide 
the most good for the most people from 
these forest lands. 





Amending the Trading With the Enemy 
Act and the War Claims Act of 1948 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
just introduced by me in the House of 
Representatives, H. R. 9864, combines 
the best features, in my opinion, of H. 
R. 5840 introduced by me on April 26, 
1955, at the 1st session of the 84th Con- 
gress, and H. R. 6730, the so-called ad- 
ministration bill, introduced by Con- 
gressman Priest on June 8, 1955. A 
companion bill to H. R. 6730, viz. the 
administration bill, was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Kilgore on June 
14, 1955. 

Both H. R. 6730 and S. 2227—the ad- 
ministration~ bills—contained a $10,000 
ceiling on return of vested property to 
natural German citizens and also con- 
tained a similiar $10,000 ceiling on pay- 
ment of United States citizens’ war 
damage claims against Germany. I be- 
lieve that these ceilings are indefensible 
as they evade the moral principles in- 
volved in full return of vested proper- 
ties to natural German citizens and full 
payment of war damage claims of 
United States citizens. Furthermore, 
the administration bills unfortunately 
provide that the United States war-dam- 
age Claimant against Germany must 
have been a United States citizen at 
the time of loss as well as of the time of 
claim. This would bar numerous de- 
serving claimants, many of whom served 
in the United States Armed Forces in 
World War II. 

Iam in accord with the administra- 

tion bills in making no provision for 
German vested cornorate returns soc as 
to eliminate this somewhat complicated 
and vexatious problem from current leg- 
islation and require that it be dealt with 
Properly by separate legislation. 
_ The outstanding features of H. R. 9864 
Just introduced by me and which were 
formerly contained in H. R. 5840, are the 
following: 

First. All claimants whose claims are 
not processed, adjudicated and paid 
within 2 years after the claims shall 
have been filed with the Foreign Ctaims 
Settlement Commission or within 2 years 
after passage of the act may institute 
& civil action de novo in the District 
Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or in the Court of 
Claims within 1 year after the expiration 
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of said 2 year period to establish the 
loss or damage sustained by the claim- 
ant. Any claimant aggrieved with any 
decision of either of said courts shall 
have the right to have full judicial re- 
view of the final decision or judgment 
of either court. 

Second. Any claimant who is ag- 
grieved with any final decision, award or 
order of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission in the adjudication of his 
claim or in the denial of his claim may 
appeal from such decision to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia to obtain a complete judi- 
cial review of such final decision, award 
or order as provided by the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. 

Third. There is ample provision in 
section 211 of the bill for financing of 
the United States citizens’ war damage 
claims primarily out of the $1 billion 
which is to be covered into a German 
claims fund representing repayments by 
Germany for postwar economic assist- 
ance, and other sources of funds already 
realized or appropriated, without im- 
posing any further burden upon the 
American taxpayer. 

My bill provides for the”return of 
property to natural German citizens of 
West Germany to restore the traditional 
practice which dominated United States 
policy prior to the year 1945, viz, the 
honorable policy of nonconfiscation of 
private property in war and peace. This 
is in sound accord with our principles of 
moral and constitutional law as well as 
with the basic concepts of international 
law. 





Economic Security for the Family-Size 
Farming Operation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I would like to discuss provisions of H. R. 
9861, a bill which I introduced on March 
12, 1956, to restore economic security to 
the family-size farming operation. 

This bill would place the price-support 
program for certain basic agricultural 
commodities under a graduated scale 
ranging from 95 to 70 percent of parity 
with volume of production the deter- 
mining factor. 

There have been many arguments ad- 
vanced for rigid 90 percent of parity 
price supports on the basic commodities 
as well as justification given for the pres- 
ent flexible supports provided in the 
amendments passed by the 83d Congress 
to the Agricultural Act of 1949. We all 
recognize there is some merit in both 
plans for a parity base. There is agree- 
ment also on the fact the agricultural 
program since its beginning in 1933 has 
largely worked in favor of the big oper- 
ator and corporation farm. In adjusting 
parity to make the program less attrac= 
tive to the big operator, the income of 
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the smaller farmer has been reduced at a 
time when it was unusually difficult for 
him to adjust to a lower income because 
of increased operating costs. 

In theory, at least, it is the income of 
the small farmer on the family-size unit 
that we are attempting to stabilize. 
With these considerations in mind, I 
have prepared and introduced H. R. 
9861, a bill which would fix parity on a 
graduated basis which is varied accord- 
ing to the units of production for certain 
basic commodities. 

This bill contains a graduated scale 
for wheat and corn with price support 
set at 95 percent of parity for the first 
1,000 bushels of grain produced on any 
one farming unit, 85 percent on the next 
2,000 bushels, 75 percent on the next 
3,000 bushels, and 70 percent on all grain 
exceeding 6,000 bushels. 

Based on national production averages, 
this scale would result in payment of 95 
percent of parity support for wheat 
grown on 65 acres or less, which consti- 
tutes approximately 38 percent of the 
total wheat raised in this country. Sup- 
port would be 85 percent of parity for 
wheat grown on acreage exceeding 65 
but less than 200, which is approximately 
24 percent of total production. Wheat 
grown in the 200-400 acre range is ap- 
proximately 23 percent of total produc- 
tion and would be supported at 75 per- 
cent of parity. Production on more than 
400 acres, approximately 15 percent of 
the total wheat raised, would be sup- 
ported at 70 percent of parity. 

In the case of corn, also based on na- 
tional averages, the scale would result 
in payment of 95 percent of parity sup- 
port for production on less than 27 acres, 
approximately 25 percent of the total 
corn raised. Support would be 85 per- 
cent of parity for corn grown on acre- 
age exceeding 27 but less than 100 acres, 
which is approximately 49 percent of 
total production. Corn grown in the 
100-200 acre range is approximately 18 
percent of total production and would 
be supported at 75 percent of parity. 
Production on more than 200 acres, ap- 
proximately 8 percent of the total corn 
raised, would be supported at 70 percent 
of parity. 

H. R. 9861 also contains a graduated 
scale for cotton and peanuts which 
specifies 95 percent of parity for the first 
12 bales of cotton and first 8,000 pounds 
of peanuts produced on the farm, 85 
percent of parity for the next 24 bales of 
cotton and next 16,000 pounds of pea- 
nuts produced on the same unit, 75 per- 

ent of parity for the next 36 bales of 
cotton and next 24,000 pounds of pea- 
nuts produced on the same farming unit, 
and 70 percent of parity for all produc- 
tion exceeding 72 bales of cotton and all 
production exceeding 48,000 pounds of 
peanuts on the same farming unit. 

The principle of this graduated parity 
system is obvious. The small farmer, 
who is not for the most part a com- 
mercial producer, would receive a higher 
parity for his crop than would the big 
operator and corporation farm. It 
would definitely be advantageous to the 
small farmer. Most Members of Con- 
gress have expressed interest in the prob- 
lems of this group and this legislation 
would work directly to the end of easing 
the economic situation of the small 
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farmer while also reducing the incentive 
for further overproduction of commodi- 
ties now in surplus supply. If the 
number of cooperating farms under this 
plan is approximately the same as under 
the present plan, the cost to the Federal 
Government would remain the same as 
it now is. 

One of the weaknesses of the present 
price-support program is that it results 
in the payment of ridiculously high 
loans to the big operator or corporation 
farm, the very producer who does not 
need financial aid. For example, the 
largest wheat loan to any producer in 
1954 was $430,691 paid on 208,881 bushels 
grown in Montana. The largest corn 
loan for the same year was $179,127 paid 
to an Iowa producer on 115,566 bushels. 
But the whopper of them all was the 
loan payment of $1,292,472 for 7,554 
bales of cotton grown by a Mississippi 
producer. 

I am certain it is not the intent of 
Congress to make the corporate pro- 
ducer prosper at the expense of the 
family-size farming operators. As I 
pointed out previously, efforts to adjust 
parity to make the program less at- 
tractive to the big operator have resulted 
in a reduction of income for the smaller 
farmer at a time when it was unusually 
difficult for him to adjust to a lower 
income because of increased operating 
costs. H. R. 9861 would make the pro- 
gram less attractive to the large oper- 
ator while also bolstering the economic 
lot of his smaller neighbor. This is in 
accordance with the request by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his farm message to 
Congress that a dollar limit be placed 
on the size of price-support loans avaii- 
able to any one individual or farming 
unit. The President pointed out that 
price-support loans of tremendous size 
have occurred, and stated that it is not 
sound Government policy to underwrite 
at public expense such formidable com- 
petition with family-operated farms. 

I concur wholeheartedly with the Pres- 
ident’s views and submit the following 
table as evidence of weakness in the 
present support program: 


Large 1954 crop loans 


UNITED STATES WHEAT LOANS, 1954 CROP 
Bushels! Loan 


Producer State 


. Campbell Farming | Montana_...| 208, 881'$430, 691 
Corp. | | 

> Broughton Land Co Washington. | 136, 969; 298, 308 

S, Seeate Perens... 1 | 122, 281! 286, 830 

; a H. Philline. ...... do___..--} 111, 969) 268, 880 

5. Waggoner Estate_...| Te 107, 673, 244, 783 

. E. C, Hay & Sons...| Idaho......-| 116, 710) 243, 642 


ae | 


UNITED STATES CORN LOANS, 1954 CROP 
{ | { 

. Adams Bros, & Co_.| Iowa_......- | 115, 566 $179, 127 

2. Emil Savich Indiana. ...- 88,505 145, 148 

3. Richard Gumz coclonocclDnacacend 98, eee 120: 858 
4. Charles R. Bartels_..| Illinois 49, 896 
5. Walton @ Case! Ohio.......- | 4, 570 
Farms. 


' 


UNITED STATES RICE LOANS, 1954 CROP 


| 


Produter | State | Loan 


1. Louisiana Irrigation & Mill Co. | Louisi ana | 5486, 725 
2 Craighead Ric Mill Co | Arkanusas_.! 431, 853 
3. Southern Rice Co Se 350, 824 


i | 
-__- - ----- ee — 
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UNITED STATES COTTON LOANS, 1954 CROP 


Producer | State Bales} Loan 


1, Delta & Pine Land | Mississippi_- 
Co. 

2. Chandler Co 3 

3. J. G. Adams & Son Arkansas....} 3, 998) 

4. Buchanan Farms_...| Texas_.....-| 4 


624, 754 
449, 661 


——. 


I submit that H. R. 9861, coupled with 
provisions of the proposed soil-bank pro- 
gram, would bring lasting beneficial re- 
sults not only to the agricultural econ- 
omy but to the national economy as a 
whole. Briefly stated, here is what I be- 
lieve this bill would accomplish: 

First. Greater long-range benefits to 
all farmers through stabilization of the 
economy and immediate financial relief 
to small operators through support pay- 
ments this year. 

Second. ‘Impartial wantiaiin’ for all 
farmers, regardless of the size of — 
tions. 

Third. Wheat produced for domestic 
consumption, such as food, feed, and 
seed, will be grown by small and medium 
farming units who come under the high 
parity price supports provisions. 

Fourth. The excessive production by 
large farming units will fall under lower 
parity support provisions and will have 
to be sold in foreign trade at the going 
market price. This will return surplus 
commodities to natural economic condi- 
tions and should result in reduced pro- 
duction. 

Fifth. Large loan payments, which 
are undesirable from the viewpoint of the 
taxpaying public and the family-sized 
farm operators whose livelihood they 
jeopardize, would be reduced substan- 
tially. 

Sixth. Lessening of incentive for over- 
production of commodities now in surplus 
supply would result in a large-scale shift 
in operations by large farming units back 
to grasses, legumes, and other land uses 
which come under provisions of the pro- 
posed soil-bank program. Resulting re- 
duction in wheat acreage would enable 
the useful disposal of the Nation’s wheat 
stockpile over a period of years. 

Seventh. Curtailment of production 
incentive would result in a trend back 
to the average-sized farm, thereby pre- 
serving a valuable segment of traditional 
American society. 

Eighth. A stabilized production basis, 
with excess production turned to world 
markets, would result in reduced feed- 
grain prices. This would directly lessen 
farm production costs, thereby benefit- 
ing the entire agricultural economy. 


Recognition of Organization of Postal and 
Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, all new 
Members of Congress become quickly 
aware through correspondence with 
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their constituents in the Civil service 
that there is confusion, failure, and jp. 
justice in our Federal grievance proge. 
dures. Our civil servants find them. 
selves second-class citizens under the 
present system where they so often have 
to fight for the fundamental right to be 
presumed innocent until proven guilty 
as guaranteed under our Constitution. 

In the belief that full recognition of 
unions is the first step toward minimiz. 
ing the confusion and injustices now 
existing, I am today introducing legis|9. 
tion to give them this deserved recogni. 
tion. Because of the public-service na. 
ture of Federal employment, the union 
rights of these employees are under. 
standably limited in certain respects, 
But the fact that it is unlawful to strike 
against the Government should not re- 
duce employee unions to completely im- 
potent and unrecognized representatives 
of Government employees. Legislation 
to give full recognition to employee 
unions for the purpose of grievances and 
appeals is a must. Some Government 
departments claim this is already the 
case in practice, therefore such legisla- 
tion is not needed. If this is true, or 
to the extent that it is true, passage of 
this measure will do no harm. If it js 
not the case, as I believe, then the legis- 
lation which I have introduced to grant 
this recognition is vitally needed. 

Mr. Speaker, this need was brought out 
in a report of the House Subcommittee 
on Civil Service during the 83d Congress, 
when a very detailed and excellent in- 
vestigation was made of our grievance 
procedures. The report pointed out: 

There has been too little consultation by 
departments, agencies, and the Civil Service 
Commission with established employee 
groups. * * * The subcommittee had an op- 
portunity to observe at firsthand the work 
being done by the larger employee organiza- 
tions, and found that these organizations 
are a real force for good in keeping purely 
vexatious and frivolous appeals and griey- 
ances at a minimum. 


In addition to full recognition for em- 
ployee unions, it becomes clear that there 
is need not only for improved adminis- 
tration of present grievance machin- 
ery—its simplification and _ clarifica- 
tion—but new legislation to provide an 
equal right of appeal for both preference 
and nonpreference Federal employees 
within certain limitations. Moreover, 
it is vital that supervisors be given spe- 
cial training in how to inform their em- 
ployees of appeals and grievance rights 
and how to handle grievances properly. 

Now I would like to go from this gen- 
eral summary into some detail on this 
complex subject. After thorough exam- 
ination and investigation, relying heavily 
on the yeoman’s job done by the House 
Subcommittee on Civil Service in the 83d 
Congress, I have found that the follow- 
ing situation seems to exist. 

There are literally as many different 
appeals and grievance systems as there 
are departments and agencies. The con- 
fusion of thinking represented by these 
many procedures extends, also, to opil- 
ions on what should be done to improve 
them. There is no better exposition of 
the disparity in administrative handling 
of appeals and grievances than a simple 
comparison of the regulations which 
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provide minimum and maximum rights. 

three old-line departments, for in- 
stance, have no provision at all for real 
appeals from removals and suspensions, 

there is no formal hearing or right to 
confront and cross-examine an accuser. 

In these departments the charges and 
the employee’s answer are reviewed at 
bureau level, in the Office of Personnel, 
and in the Office of the Secretary before 
the penalty is finalized. At the opposite 
extreme we find a large department 
which some time ago reported an average 
time for appellate proceedings—com- 
plete with hearings, reviews, and re- 
reviews—of about 5 months. While it 
is understood that this period may have 
been reduced somewhat in recent 
months, this Department’s program ap- 
pears rather more extensive and detailed 
than necessary. 

There is singular unanimity of opin- 
ion with respect to the undesirability of 
the existing situation. Almost to a man, 
top personnel and operating officials 
have sharply criticized the complexity 
and prolixity of the present laws, regula- 
tions, and procedures. 

In testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Civil Service of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. the failure 
of Civil Service Commission leadership 
in this field became apparent. Weakness 
and looseness of the Commission’s rules 
and regulations were held responsible 
for their failure to act under the implied 
authority of the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 
1912 and the Veterans Preference Act of 
1944. 

But the Civil Service Commission is 
not wholly to blame for the confusion 
and lack of leadership. During the hear- 
ings concern was expressed at the lack 
of cooperation on the part of some Gov- 
ernment agencies in complying with 
Civil Service Commission directives. 

As a result of its study, the subcom- 
mittee had among its findings the fol- 
lowing: 

First. The primary responsibility for 
the prompt, economical, and just dispo- 
sition of appeals and grievances rests 
with each executive department and 
agency and is an integral part of overall 
management responsibility. The im- 
portance of this principle has never been 
fully recognized; nor is it spelled out with 
sufficient clarity anywhere in the pres- 
ent law or regulations. 

Second. The executive branch of the 
Government is without adequate ma- 
chinery to guarantee equal and fair 
treatment to all Federal employees in 
respect to appeals from adverse person- 
nel actions. 

Third. The volume and seriousness of 
appeals and grievances are directly re- 
lated to supervisory ability and alertness 
or the lack of it. It has been conserva- 
tively estimated that this one factor is 
concerned in 90 percent of appeals and 
grievances. There is urgent need for 
improvement in supervisory training— 
especially in the understanding and han- 
dling of employees’ problems. 

Fourth. The departments and agen- 
cies are not making effectual use of even 
Such appeals machinery as_ presently 
€xists. This results from lack of super- 
Visory ability mentioned above. 
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Fifth. There has been too little con- 
sultation by departments and agencies— 
and by the Civil Service Commission— 
with established employee groups. 

Sixth. The subcommittee had an op- 
portunity to observe at firsthand the 
work being done by the larger employee 
organizations, and found that these or- 
ganizations are a real force for good in 
keeping purely vexatious and frivolous 
appeals and grievances at a minimum. 

Seventh. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion appeals procedure is slow, cumber- 
some, and repetitive, has far too many 
steps and levels of consideration, and 
in some respects is practically useless. 
It does not even purport to protect non- 
preference employees. The Commission 
affords protection in a negative fashion 
for preference employees to the extent 
that it evades jurisdiction of substan- 
tive matters and restricts itself to review 
of compliance with procedures. 

Eighth. There is no adequate provi- 
sion of law for recompense in all cases 
of erroneous or improper dismissal, 
suspension, or demotion of Federal 
employees. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts speak for them- 
selves. Our present grievance and ap- 
peals procedures for Federal employees 
are desperately in need of overhauling. 
I hope the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee will give the House an oppor- 
tunity to vote on a bill containing the 
recommendations of its subcommittee. 
Meanwhile, I urge that the first step be 
taken for a more fair and workable sys- 
tem by granting full recognition to em- 
ployee unions, as embodied in the bill I 
am now introducing. 


LL ANN 


The Segregation Issue 
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HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been two critical periods in our his- 
tory. The first was graphically de- 
scribed by the great historian, John 
Fisk. The period referred to was those 
years between 1783 and 1789. 

The Treaty of Peace in the American 
Revolution was signed in 1783, and from 
there on to the inauguration of George 
Washington as President there was no 
central government, except the Conti- 
nental Congress, holding the Colonies 
together more by sentiment than by law. 

During this period John Hanson of 
Maryland was President of the Congress 
and signed executive papers, such as 
they were. John Hanson is referred to 
as the first President of the United 
States, and in the limited way, he was. 

It was soon discovered that we should 
have a stronger national gevernment, 
with powers to tax and raise an army, 
which the old government did not have. 
When the Constitutional Convention 
met at Philadelphia in 1787 there was, 
at first, no intention of doing anything 
except to amend the Articles of Confed- 
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eration. The debates developed the 
proposition that it was easier to build 
a new Constitution than to amend the 
old one. At the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings this present Government was 
born. 

The first Congress met in New York 
in 1789. George Washington was inau- 
gurated as President and the ship of 
state started on its course, but this 
period from 1783 to 1789 could well be 
called the crucial period. 

The second critical period covered the 
period from 1789 to 1865, in which the 
War between the States was fought. 
The question of State rights was the 
issue on which the people were fast 
separating into two classes, namely, 
those who favored a strong central gov- 
ernment and those who maintained that 
those rights of States which had not 
been directly surrendered to the Fed- 
eral Government were reserved to the 
States, or to the people. Slavery was a 
subject that brought out these two views. 

During the period from 1845 to 1861 
attempts were made on both sides to 
come to some understanding about this 
clash between States rights and Fed- 
eral rights, but as this debate proceeded, 
the question became more acute and less 
possible of amicable settlement. Hot 
tempers exploded in the Congress on 
both sides, and an amiable understand- 
ing became impossible. 

To add fuel to the flames of this con- 
test, the Dred Scott decision was handed 
down from the Supreme Court, headed 
by Chief Justice Taney of Maryland, 
which upheld State rights in the mat- 
ter of slaves. 

Another faggot was added to the fire 
by the publication of the book entitled 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, written by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, sister of Henry Ward 
Beecher, the great antislavery advocate 
of the North. At this juncture there 
was no possibility of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the controversy, and the War 
Between the States engulfed the North 
and the South. Here we presented to 
the world a demonstration of how our 
heralded democracy was in the process 
of destroying itself. This clash ended 
when Lee surrendered. 

This was indeed a critical period in 
our history. The unfortunate result of 
this contest was that slavery was abol- 
ished, but the question of what are State 
rights and what are Federal rights was 
not settled. 

We are now living in a period just a 
century later, and following the course 
of history, this era now has all the ear- 
marks of that period preceding the War 
Between the States. Can it be that we 
are to have another critical period in 
this history of the United States? 

Since the end of the second critical 
period many acts of Congress and many | 
decisions of the Supreme Court have 
gradually but surely granted powers to 
the Federal Government, and therefore 
ignored in proportion, the sovereign 
rights of States. 

Our many wars have been strongly in 
contravention of State rights. When in 
actual war the Federal Government, 
which is empowered by the Constitution 
to defend this country, ignores practi- 
cally all of the Bill of Rights. Property 
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can be taken without due process of law; 
free speech can be denied; a free press 
can be muzzled; State militias can be 
drafted into the service, and every citi- 
zen, no matter where he is, can be 
Grafted for foreign service without a 
declaration of war by the Congress. The 
President, with the consent of the Sen- 
ate, can enter into treaties that the peo- 
ple know nothing about and have not 
approved. Relief granted in times of 
distress always has a string attached to 
it in provisions that such relief shall be 
handled by Federal officers within the 
States. Federal support to education 
has a Federal string attached to it. The 
Federal courts take jurisdiction of 
crimes such as are committed by Indians 
on Indian Reservations, the crime of 
transporting stolen goods from one State 
to another; the transportation of women 
from one State to another for immoral 
purposes; crimes committed on Govern- 
ment property within a State; the un- 
controlled condemnation of land for 
military purposes and for the erection 
of dams; the investigation of election 
frauds committed wholly within State 
lines; the passage of mental and public 
health laws. All these have gradually 
built up a stronger Federal authority, 
and submerged State laws to the extent 
that it can well be said that the tend- 
ency is to more and more ignore the 
States in the interest of the Federal 
Government. 

At this period right now, the Supreme 
Court has handed down an opinion that 
segregation laws of the States shall sur- 
render to the will of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Without discussing the merits 
and demerits of this decision, it certainly 
is true that this decision has engendered 
the same feeling in the South that the 
Dred Scott decision did in the North. 
I think it just to say that the Negro 
race has made great advancement since 
its liberation, and in the Deep South the 
Negro is making strides that a few short 
years ago was thought impossible. 

The common practice of lynching in 
the South has greatly lessened in the 
last 10 years, and this has been brought 
about by force of public opinion. This 
public opinion has not all come from 
the North. If we do not move too fast, 
and proceed without hysteria, the seg- 
regation question can be ironed out with- 
out frenzied opposition to the Supreme 
Court opinion. In the opinion itself, the 
time element is outlined, indicating that 
the Supreme Court itself did not con- 
template that segregation should be ac- 
complished overnight. 

The segregation question might well 
be the cause of starting another contest 
between the North and South and, with 
our history before us, and knowing that 
hotheads, both North and South, con- 
tributed to that disastrous conflict in 
1861, we should avoid that course now. 

This is the most critical period of all 
that have preceded it. Here we are, still 
fighting a cold war, where this Nation 
should not be divided, and we should 
bend every effort to remain united. The 
Communists will take advanage of this 
troublesome question that has arisen, 
and will pour oil on the flames of dis- 
sension. This situation requires re- 
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straint in every direction. The Negroes 
themselves should exercise restraint and 
when they know and can see the rapid 
advance of their race they will not wish 
to be a party to stirring up a contest 
between the North and the South. In 
time, there will be no question about 
their receiving all the rights and privi- 
leges that any other class of citizens en- 
joys under our Constitution. Much of 
the trouble about segregation will be 
ironed out by the South itself, but doing 
a thing voluntarily and being forced to 
do it by the power of government are 
two entirely different things. Speedy 
action does not conform to the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, nor is it a wise 
policy. 


Address by Hon. John J. Sparkman, of 
Alabama, Concerning Recent An- 
nouncement by the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the able 
address by our distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SpaRKMAN], delivered over the Mutual 
Broadcasting Co. last week, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. The 
speech is an analysis of the recent an- 
nouncement of the President of his 
availability as a candidate for reelection 
to the Presidency. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
DEMOCRAT OF ALABAMA, OVER MUTUAL BroaD- 
CASTING SYSTEM, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1956 


One week ago tonight President Eisen- 
hower was given time on all of the Nation’s 
radio and television systems to announce 
and discuss his candidacy for a second term 
on the Republican Presidential ticket. 

His decision to make that race confronts 
the people of this country with challenging 
questions which are unprecedented—ques- 
tions which have never béfore been raised in 
a Presidential election campaign since we 
started holding popular elections more than 
160 years ago. Some of those questions were 
discussed by Mr. Eisenhower himself the 
night of February 29 in his 20-minute ex- 
planation of his decision to run again. 

It is the duty of the opposition party 
to discuss, earnestly and honestly, the is- 
sues President Eisenhower set forth, and 
other questions which are properly related 
to his candidacy. As one who has been 
chosen as the Democratic Party’s spokes- 
man for this occasion tonight, I desire to 
express to the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem our party’s appreciation of Mutual’s 
fair play in granting the Democratic Party 
equal time to that devoted to Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s opening political speech in the 1956 
campaign. 

PRESIDENT REGARDS HIS HEALTH AS CAMPAIGN 
« FACTOR 

To begin, let me say that all Demo- 
crats rejoice at the extent of President 
Eisenhower's recovery from the heart attack 
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he suffered last September 24. Ajj good 
Americans—and that of course includes gy 
true Democrats—sincerely wish the fullest 
possible measure of happy years to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. Our political references have 
never and will never lessen that persona} 
regard. ° 

We respect Mr. Eisenhower for the candor 
he has shown in his report to the People 
on his condition. We thank him for his 
frank explanation of the terms on which 
his candidacy is based, and for his exposi- 
tion of the conditions attached to his con. 
tinued occupancy of the Chief Executive's 
office. 

The American public, we are certain, js 
gratified at the fact that the President dig 
not accept the view expressed by Republican 
Chairman Leonard Hall that Mr. Eisen. 
hower’s health is not a consideration in this 
campaign. We are glad that the President 
does not share Mr. Hall's attitude that it is 
somehow wrong to discuss Mr. Eisenhower's 
physical capacity for the presidential office 
which he now seeks to hold for another 
4-year term. 

Judging by Mr. Eisenhower's own state- 
ments about his condition, I am also con. 
fident that he cloes not feel that the question 
was settled—and the debate closed—whep 
he announced his candidacy as a second- 
term candidate. 

All the Democrats I have talked to regret 
that there is a health question which is 
bound to divert attention from the great 
policy issues which our party intends to raise 
during the coming campaign. The issue of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s physical fitness for this 
race and for another 4-year term was not in- 
jected into this campaign by the Democratic 
Party. It was introduced by Mr. Eisenhower 
himself. 

The President first raised the question of 
his own health in a telegram to the secretary 
of state of New Hampshire on January 19, 
in which he said: 

“It would be idle to pretend that my 
health can be wholly restored to the excellent 
state in which the doctors believed it to be in 
mid-September.” 


And then, more significantly, he added: 


“My future life must be carefully regulated 
to avoid excessive fatigue.” 

If there was any doubt that the President 
considered his health a major consideration, 
he dispelled that doubt in his television 
broadcast to the Nation on February 29. 
He devoted nearly all of that broadcast to 4 
discussion of his physical condition, and of 
the restrictions this would impose upon his 
future conduct of the highest office in the 
land. 


HIS PHYSICAL CONDITION MUST IMPOSE RE- 
STRICTIONS ON PRESIDENT’S ACTIVITIES 


What the President was telling the coun- 
try in that broadcast was this: For the rest 
of his time in the White House, he will have 
to conduct the duties of the Presidency on 4 
sharply curtailed schedule. He is quite 
frankly and openly saying to the country 
that he can never be a truly full-time Presi- 
dent, unrestricted in his activities. 

This should bring no personal criticism 
upon the President, and I do not mean to 
imply any personal criticism of him. The 
curtained schedule he outlined to the people 
is entirely to be expected of a man of his age 
who has suffered a heart attack. The ques- 
tion the voters must consider, is, Should any 
man operating under known restrictions 
upon his activity be chosen for the toughest 
and most important job in the country? 
Should we, the citizens of the United States, 
deliberately choose a part-time President? 

The issue raised by the President, then, 
is “Shall we or shall we not have a part- 
time President?” 

hat does this issue mean to us, as citi- 
zens, and to our country? 
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ONLY THE PRESIDENT MAY MAKE FUNDAMENTAL 
POLICY DECISIONS 


First of all, I think this issue raises basic 
estions about our form of Government as 
it was designed by the Founding Fathers and 
set forth in the Constitution. Under the 
Constitution, “the Executive power shall be 
yested in a President of the United States 
of America”—who shall be elected by the 
le. Of course, the President must ap- 
int associates to help him administer the 
Government, but the Executive power re- 
sides in the President, and no one else. It 
is important to remember that none of the 
Cabinet officers is elected by or directly an- 
swerable to the people; in fact, nowhere in 
the Constitution is there any mention of a 
Cabinet. The same applies to members of 
the President’s personal staff. 

It would be idle to think that the Presi- 
dent can achieve the curtailed schedule de- 
manded by his doctors simply by dropping 
social and ceremonial functions from his 
schedule. He himself spoke of handing over 
to his associates functions which lie at the 
very core of the Presidency, and which, un- 
der the Constitution, cannot be delegated 
tononelected subordinates of the Presi- 
dent. 

For example, the President spoke of 
having devoted ‘“‘much time and effort,” dur- 
ing his first 244 years in office, to the task 
of “clarifying our own thinking with re- 
spect to problems of international peace and 
our Nation’s security * * * proklems of the 
Nation’s farmers; the need for highways; 
the building of schools; the extension of 
social welfare and a myriad of other items 
of similar importance.” 

But then the President goes on to say, “In 
many cases these things can now be done 
equally well by my close associates.” 


ANY DELEGATION OF BASIC POLICYMAKING 
WOULD SHRINK PRESIDENCY 


This basic policymaking function, which 
Mr. Eisenhower proposes to delegate, is the 
Presidency itself. To delegate any basic part 
of this policymaking function, to non- 
elected subordinates actually means a 
shrinking of the office of the Presidency. 
Perhaps some fringe and ceremonial activi- 
ties can and should be dropped from the 
President's schedule. But Mr. Eisenhower 
is talking of transferring much more funda- 
mental functions and powers to his sub- 
ordinates, and I believe we citizens should 
think very carefully before we allow such 
powers to be placed in the hands of non- 
elected officials who are not directly re- 
sponsible to us. And we should also be 
wary of allowing such a fundamental change 
in the office of the Presidency. As the Presi- 
dent himself has said, ‘“‘The problem is what 
will be the effect on the Presidency, not on 
me.” 

The noted columnist Walter Lippmann 
has commented that President Eisenhower's 
television speech to the Nation was “the 
talk of a man who has managed to say, ‘Yes,’ 
but is still full of doubts and misgivings.” 
And, Mr. Lippmann added, Mr. Eisenhower’s 
misgivings were unavoidable. That was so, 
he said, because—and I quote again: 

“Given his age and his illness, the one 
thing the doctors cannot promise him is 
that he may count on having the extraor- 
dinary energies required by the President 
of the United States. They may tell him, 
as they have told him, that by following a 
Tegime, the risks of death or disability are 
no greater in his case than for any other 
man. 

“But the real risk is that of a diminishing 
Chief Executive in what promises to be in- 
creasingly difficult and trying days. Five 
years are a long time at the President’s age, 
and under our system of government there 
= no way to delegate the critical responsi- 
Yiities of the office. 
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“When the President is diminished, there 
is no one who can anticipate, seize, and 
nraster the great issues. Then the basic 
line of policy is to muddle through some- 
how. 

“Uncertainty about the Presidency has be- 
clouded all our affairs for several months. 
The uncertainty has not been cleared away. 
The debate which has been going on inside 
the White House and in the President’s 
mind is now to become a public debate in an 
election year. The people are to decide the 
most unusual question which has ever been 
put to a democracy. It is a big gamble.” 


,CONTRACTION OF PRESIDENCY WOULD UPSET 


CONSTITUTIONAL BALANCE OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Eisenhower’s candidacy also poses the 
question of how much of the President’s 
authority and responsibility will be di- 
minished through disuse. How much will 
the Presidential office shrink through failure 
to take decisions which the President alone 
can take, decisions which cannot be referred 
to close associates or deputies? 

Any such contraction of the Presidency 
as is contemplated in the Hisenhower pro- 
posal cannot but upset the balances set up 
in our Constitution for the preservation of 
popular government. 

You know that the central pillar of that 
system is the separation of powers among 
the three coordinate branches of our Federal 
Government—the executive, the legislative, 
and the judiciary. You know too that each 
branch must fully discharge the responsibil- 
ities it bears under our Constitution if our 
systemr is to maintain its proper balance 
and function efficiently. 

When one branch is diminished in any 
way, a dangerous imbalance is created and 
a hazardous vacuum begins to develop in 
our Government. 


ALREADY THERE IS A LAPSE IN OUR 
CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 


Unfortunately, there already has been a 
wide diffusion of the Presidential authority— 
on a scale unprecedented in our century— 
under the present administration. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s marked tendency to dele- 
gate the Executive leadership to deputies has 
been increasingly manifest since the begin- 
ning of his administration. During the 
period of hospitalization and recuperation 
from his heart attack, the diffusion of White 
House leadership to a sort of regency was 
necessarily complete. During the period of 
his resumption of what the White House 
describes as his normal duties, the absence 
of a full-time Presidential command has 
been made apparent. Some of the unhappy 
consequences of this situation are im- 
pressed on the public almost daily in news- 
paper accounts of incidents reflecting inde- 
cision, confusion, and drift, in both our in- 
ternational and domestic affairs. 

And now the people are being asked to 
sanction the indefinite extension of this lapse 
in our constitutional system, in circum- 
stances which make the hazards larger rather 
than smaller. 

In his television broadcast, Mr. Eisen- 
hower said he thought he could perform as 
well as ever all the important duties of the 
Presidency, because “I am actually doing so 
and have been so for many weeks.” 

RECENT EVENTS HIGHLIGHT LACK OF 
LEADERSHIP 


Since the President himself has chosen the 
early weeks of 1956 as the standard by which 
to judge his performance, let us look closely 
at the events of those weeks so that each of 
us can judge whether our country has had 
the degree of Presidential leadership America 
will require in the next 5 years. 

It was during this period that the United 
States suffered the embarrassment of revers- 
ing itself twice in 2 days on the shipment of 
tanks to Saudi Arabia. When this incident 
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first broke into the news, the President was 
away from the White House, and the Secre- 
tary of State was not even reachable by tele- 
phone. The burden of this particular crisis 
fell on the Under Secretary of State and the 
President’s Press Secretary. So shaky was 
our policy about arms shipment to the Middle 
Hast that the tank shipment had to be can- 
celled in the middle of the night—a decision 
that was reversed only 40 hours later. 

This incident is important because such 
confusion can only arise when there is no 
firm direction at the very top. If there were 
clear Presidential leadership in our Middle 
East policy, there would be no need for the 
uncertainty, the hesitation, the hasty orders, 
and counter-orders. 

So far as.can be discerned, our Govern- 
ment still has no firm policy in the Middle 
East. Meanwhile, as America drifts, tensions 
in the Middle East mount. This is but one 
of many problems whose solution will not 
await the convenience of our Government. 

Another such problem is the new Soviet 
economic offensive which poses the most 
urgent new threat the free world has had to 
meet in its struggle with the Communists 
for the uncommitted areas. Here again, 
the President appears to have no clear policy 
for meeting this threat, and Secretary Dulles 
has not added to American stature by his 
recent claims that the West is making big 
gains and exerting the initiative in the cold 
war. 

An even clearer example of the vacuum 
of leadingship was Mr. Dulles’ “brink of war” 
misadventure. What caused such consterna- 
tion throughout the free world was not so 
much Mr. Dulles’ exaggerated claim, but the 
fact that the policies of the Secretary of 
State did not seem to square with the stated 
policies of the President. Then, at a press 
conference, Mr. Eisenhower was given an 
opportunity to resolve the matter and re- 
assert his constitutional leadership. But he 
backed away, because he had not found time 
to read the Dulles article. 

During recent weeks, the President has re- 
fused to meet directly the serious charges 
by General Ridgway that the cuts in our 
defense forces were dictated by political 
rather than military consideration. 

Meanwhile, the farm crisis has deepened 
further, but there has been no evidence of 
Presidential intervention to impart the 
urgency and imagination needed to meet this 
emergency. 

These are but a few examples of the ad- 
minjstration’s indecision, and of Mr. Eisen- 
hower'’s isolation from the stream of events— 
revealed by the administration’s on-again, 
off-again approach to so many problems. 
The evidence that Mr. Eisenhower has been 
a part-time President is confirmed far more 
by administration indecision and uncer- 
tainty than by the fact that the President’s 
workload has been reduced from a 55- to 60- 
hour week prior to his illness to a 35- to 40- 
hour week today. 

AMERICAN PEOPLE CANNOT SANCTION DEMOTION 
OF THE PRESIDENCY 


The real burden of the Presidency—the 
policy and command decisions—cannot be 
reduced. Instead, those burdens are growing 
constantly, and the evidence of recent weeks 
tell us that they cannot properly be carried 
by any President confined to the regime 
which Mr. Eisenhower must follow. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s decision to seek another 
term as President on a limited schedule and 
under strict medical supervision is, to my 
mind, contrary to the rule he sets forth in 
his autobiography, Crusade in Europe. 

“The doctors took charge,” he writes in 
an account of a serious illness which struck 
him while he was our supreme commander 
in Europe. 

“For 4 days they would not let me move,” 
he continues, “and during that time I not 
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only recovered my health, I learned a lesson 
I did not thereafter violate: A full measure 
of health is basic to successful command.” 
I think we can all agree that if a full 
measure of health is ever needed anywhere, it 
is needed in the White House. So, in con- 
cluding this talk, I do not hesitate to say 
that the American people cannot and will 
not sanction the Republican proposal for a 
part-time President to deal with full-time 
problems. They will never agree to de- 
motion of the Presidency at a time when the 
whole free world looks to the American Chief 
Executive for strength and leadership. 





The Gallant Struggle for Freedom by the 
People of the Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the gal- 
lant struggle which the people of the 
Ukraine are making against the forces of 
world communism is a matter of in- 
spiration to us all. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement I have pre- 
pared emphasizing the Ukrainian peo- 
ple’s continuing contribution to the 
cause of the free world be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


Throughout the ages man’s character has 
been measured by his ability to overcome the 
forces pitted against him in his struggle for a 
better life. All too often his battle has been 
fought against certain of his fellow men who, 
for reasons of personal greed, lust, or power 
have endeavored to destroy our free institu- 
tions, deny the teachings of God, and make 
Slaves of all people. The pages of history re- 
count many such individuals who have 
sought to impose their will upon freedom- 
loving people. Though successful for a time, 
inevitably their stranglehold on freemen has 
been loosened, in most instances through the 
courage, fortitude, and will of men to be free. 
We continue to live in a hostile world, and 
man must still fight for his freedom and in- 
dependence if we are to achieve a better 
world for tomorrow when all people will live 
in peace and harmony with their neighbors 
in accordance with God’s teachings. 

Those of us who now enjoy freedom and 
independence look with sorrow and anguish 
upon the plight of our close friends, the 
people of the Ukraine, whose lives must now 
be lived in anticipation of liberty rather than 
the enjoyment of it. The annals of man- 
kind contain no greater display of valor and 
courage than that of the people of the 
Ukraine in their struggle for freedom. On 
occasions they have achieved independence 
only to lose it through no fault of their own. 
At the present time the oppressive yoke of 
the Communist dictators weighs heavily 
upon their shoulders. 

Running roughshod over both remem- 
brances of the heroic past and over hopes for 
a brighter future is the grim reality of the 
present—the chains of the Communist con- 
spiracy which grips the Ukraine and seeks 
relentlessly to suck the lifeblood of liberty 
and national pride from her veins. Diaboli- 
cal schemes to destroy this freedom-loving 
and peaceful nation fiow interminably from 
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the warped, depraved minds of foreign 
tyrants. 

With a firm knowledge and understanding 
of these stark realities, with great respect for 
their devotion to our common Cause, the 
people of the Ukraine have our admiration 
and esteem. The struggle against tyranny 
and oppression shall go forward with vigor 
and strength sustained by their magnificent 
example—the Ukrainian people’s undying 
and unconquerable will to be free. 





4-H Club Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, be- 
cause it speaks for itself in tribute to the 
millions of young men and women 
throughout the Nation, members of our 
4-H Clubs, I as unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an editorial which appeared in 
the March 6, 1956, edition of the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Clarion Ledger. As long as 
we have our young men and women par- 
ticipating in 4-H activities, led by the 
unselfish men and women who direct 
them, I feel that the future of our form 
of government is secure. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our STATE'S RICHEST ASSET 


National 4-H Club Week always serves as 
a timely reminder that Mississippi's greatest 
asset is our youth. The current observance 
during the week of March 3-11, spotlights 
varied and extensive 4-H Club activities in 
our State and throughout the entire Nation. 

As the 4-H Club motto suggests, its youth- 
ful members “learn by doing.” Thanks to 
this far-reaching program, more than 100,000 
Mississippi farm boys and girls are carrying 
on numerous projects in farming, homemak- 
ing, community service, and many others. 
Actually, 4-H enrollment in this State in- 
creased to 104,805 in 1955, and membership 
is steadily growing. This number includes 
some top-ranking national champions in 
various projects. 

Today's 4-H Club youth will be tomorrow's 
Mississippi farmers, homemakers, bankers, 
doctors, lawyers, and leaders in every phase 
of our economy. The training they receive 
now is preparing them for good citizenship 
as well as for their immediate family and 
community responsibilities. The 4-H pro- 
gram enables our boys and girls to work 
together toward a progressive, wholesome, 
and well-rounded life. By far the most im- 
portant objectives are to develop sound char- 
acter and trained leadership. 

National 4-H Club Week offers members an 
opportunity to take stock of past achieve- 
ments and make greater plans for the future. 
It also offers the public a chance to become 
more familiar with this organization, its pro- 
gram and objectives, and to offer practical 
assistance to those charged with responsi- 
bility of administering the program. 

There is no finer or more important work 
anywhere aimed at training young people 
than the 4-H Club program. It reaches out 
into every area to bring organized, systematic 
training at the community level to every 
youthful member. This comprehensive ac- 
tivity promotes new and better agricultural 
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methods, but its wholesome influence does 
not end there. Our 4-H Club program also 
stresses good government, Christian living 
self-reliance, and other higher values eggey. 
ial in developing strong character. Review. 
ng the splendid achievements of 4-q Clubs 
and their members, none can doubt that oy 
future is in safe hands. 


Reaction Among Colored People Toward 
Supreme Court Integration Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA s 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “Negroes Also Surprised, 
Shocked at Race Discord,’ published 
in the March 12, 1956, issue of the 
Greenville (S. C.) News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNION NATIVE WRITES—NEGROES ALSO Svur- 
PRISED, SHOCKED AT RAcE Discorp 


(Eprror’s NOTE.—Mrs. Maggie F. Jones isa 
graduate (1898) of world-famous Tuskegee 
Normal Institute in Tuskegee, Ala. While at 
school, she worked in the office for Booker T, 
Washington, founder of the school and prob- 
ably the best known and most beloved mem. 
ber of the Negro race. Dr. George Washing- 
ton Carver, distinguished Negro scientist, 
was conducting his research at Tuskegee at 
the time. ‘The street on which Mrs. Jones 
lives was formerly known as Catholic Hill 
and was named for Carver upon her sugges- 
tion. She is a native of Union, S. C., but isa 
resident of Asheville. The following letter 
was to the Asheville Citizen.) 


We are as deeply shocked and surprised as 
any other group at the recent cruel happen- 
ings in the South. We love our beautiful 
southiand—the climate, the sunshine, the 
broad expanse of land, the gorgeous moun- 
tains, the valleys and plains. Aside from this, 
we have the constant friendship and help in 
times of need, distress, sickness, and death 
of the white people. They send gifts to our 
weddings—children whom they helped us 
educate—and to us on holidays. Many of 
our white friends are resting in peace in the 
Great Beyond. Rest be to their dear ashes! 

You know, on every good farm there are 
marshy places—fields of stubble, grass, weeds, 
rotten wood, briars, etc—-that need to be 
cleaned and cultivated. The same you will 
find in every State and every county, at 
home and afar. We thank you for your in- 
terest but we do not need your pity. We are 
an integral part of the South and we ask to 
help work it out. We love our homes, 
churches, lodges, schools, colleges, YMCA, 
YWCA, and all kinds of business—insurance, 
banks, grocery stores, hotels, jewelry and 
dry goods stores, farms, real estate—in fact, 
everything everyone else has, and credit 
everywhere. We own radio and television 
sets, automobiles of every make, and what 
have you. We own more and live better than 
any of our group anywhere else. We invite 
the unbelievers to come and see. We will 
give them a hearty welcome. 

What price slavery? You know we have 
just celebrated the birthday of Hon. Abraham 
Lincoln for being the signer of our freedom, 
for which all are sincerely grateful; but we 
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a friends long before his time that we 
should never forget as long as this world 
stands. They are the southern aristocratic 
christian slave owners. We have been told 
that when we were brought from Africa 
another group owned us first, but the climate 
was t0O cold for us and so death took great 
toll of Negro health. We were sold to the 
south and we lived and learned all the trades, 
household work, how to dress, what to eat 
and cook; farming—how to raise crops, gar- 
dening, cattle raising; nursing, making medi- 
cine out of herbs and seeds, and so on. 
FARED WELL 


The house servants fared well. The Chris- 
tian mistress was very kind and taught them 
everything good. First of all, they had to 
forget their mother tongue (own language) 
and learn English. We speak broken African, 
not broken English. We are the only group 
in the United States that does not know one 
word of its native tongue. We have two 
groups, some Negroes and some colored peo- 
ple—a new making or product of the United 
States. I am a Negro, dark brown. Dark 
prown to black are Negroes. From dark 
prown to white, with 12 drops of Negro blood, 
are colored people. All of us go together in 
the South. 

The mistress taught us about the Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, how to 
believe, and how to pray. Our owners sent us 
to their church on Sunday to hear preaching, 
praying, and singing. Our mistress taught a 
few to read and told them not to tell, because 
it was not good to let the right hand know 
what the left was doing. At times, for good 
work, politeness, and aptness, some were 
given their freedom and others bought theirs 
with labor. 

The master employed a white man as the 
manager of the farm and slaves, except house 
servants. A new type of white man who was 
very cruel. Then, sooner or later, the war for 
freedom was on. The South lost. The Negro 
was set free. The white people lost their 
wealth, and I presume they felt just like we 
did when the little savings we had worked 
for and put in a bank were lost through bank 
failure. Not a cent did we get. It made the 
dream of a home of our own fade away. 

What did the master do? Not a drop of 
our blood was shed because of the freedom, 
not one was killed; but the master called the 
slaves together, told them they were free, and 
said, “What are you going to do?” ‘‘Marster, 
us dunno. Ain’t nowhares for usses ter go.” 

“Well, do you want to stay here?” he 
asked. ‘You are free and slavery will not 
be again in my day.” 

“Yaas Sur, usses goin’ stay wid you.” 

They lived in log cabins—a little village 
called quarters. The married families 
Stayed in larger places and looked after the 
girls. And they were married—not by jump- 
ing over a broom, as some have said, but 
by the white preacher. 

The next morning the second call was 
made and the plan that is now called share- 
cropper was given. The overseer was dis- 
charged and the smart, dependable men were 
issued so many acres of land to work for the 
year, with all things furnished. They gave 
land for schools and churches and assisted 
in every way to give us a start in life. Their 
children and children’s children are our 
Standby to this very day. ‘They sold us every 
foot of land for houses and farms and went 
of our notes at banks to build homes. We 
have paid our debts and served until we 
have rating anywhere with the proper ref- 
erence, like any group of honest people. 

How do I know this? My grandparents 
and other ex-slaves told me. For 58 years I 
have been sewing for aristocratic people— 
five generations of two Asheville families. 
For the past 20 to 30 years I have also done 
work for others, including visitors and citi- 
zens of foreign countries. And I am still 
Sewing, 


na 
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“Trust in the Lord and do good and verily 


thou shalt be fed.” 
MAGGIE F, JONES. 


AStIEVILLE, 





Annual Questionnaire of Hon. Alvin M. 
Bentley to Constituents in His Congres- 
sional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following result of my an- 
nual questionnaire to constituents of my 
congressional district: 

Marcu 14, 1956. 

Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY, Repub- 
lican, Michigan, today released the results 
of his annual questionnaire sent to resi- 
dents of the Eighth Congressional District 
of Michigan. Mr. BENTLEY said that he had 
received about a 15-percent return on the 
55,000 questionnaires. Those replying were 
divided into occupations as follows: 


Percent 
Perse Se ontokeaeesnan mene nesaaa acne «= “22 
WHOMMOUS: 6 Sato cace on eneamae ekki eeweaecwee 19 
TOUSINCRB oe os Coen eee neces ncaa anes 13 
POCONO ook pacee we nnc eee tesnkeeee 11 
FS Ness re I ns ee &. 
WHTIILG GOMAL. Soccn sane caeeenonacenneaee 6 
eto a ee een eonamoame 23 


The following is the list of questions in- 
clunded in the Congressman’s poll and the 
percentage replying affirmatively to the in- 
dividual answers (percentages do not-usually 
total 100 because few persons answered all 
questions) : 

1. On the question of farm price supports, 


I am in favor of: 
Percent 


(1) Supports at 90 percent of parity_. 15.4 
(2) Flexible supports from 75 to 90 per- 
ClG Gf DET seca cecnccamaducen 43.9 
(3) Ne BUnpOrIS= 26. oe esicn neocon 30.8 
Mr. BENTLEY commented that farmers who 
replied to this question voted as follows: 
(1) 28.2 percent. 
(2) 31.1 percent. 
(3) 34.6 percent. 
2. If there is a surplus in our national 
budget next year, I favor: 
Percent 
(1) Apply the surplus toward retire- 
ment of the national debt-__ ~~ 64.1 
(2) An income tax cut through in- 
creasing personal exemptions__. 27.8 


(3) A tax cut through lowering per- 


S0RRI TEx TOUOGRq cocci ence 14.3 
(4) Reducing the corporate tax rates... 1.9 
(5) Cutting excise taxes............. a 62 


A majority of all groups voted for (1). 
Several persons voted for more than one 
answer. 

3. In the field of Federal aid to education, 


I favor: 
Percent 


(1) The Federal Government providing 
school-construction funds’ to 
States on a matching basis... 33.3 

(2) The Federal Government making 
long-term, low-interest loans to 
States for school construction... 44.5 

(3) NO POGeral Oita... ec eccnscuca sie BOs Es 

All groups gave a majority to (2). 
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4. For financing Federal aid to highways, 
I favor: ~ Percent 
(1) The issuance of bonds to be re- 

tired from future gas and fuel 
OM> tGGOSs onc oce cack cameo 
(2) Tax increases on gasoline, other 
fuels, trucks, tires, and related 
PTOOUC ra non ee ke « Sack 

All groups gave a majority to (1). 

5. Military and economic aid to friendly 
foreign nations should be: 


62.2 


Percent 
Cy ROR C OC da rt eS 6.6 
(2) Kept at present levels_.....____. 58. 7 
RS) ASC OROR ane no ee - 24.0 


All groups gave a majority to (2). 
6. New social-security legislation should: 


Percent 

(1) Lower the retirement age for 
NW CUREIO ies sees weiss ae 39.0 

(2) Permit increased outside earn- 
SOR caso non ieee ec 51.6 

(3) Permit disabled workers to get 
benefits at age 60... 8... 52.4 

(4) Increase minimum benefits to re- 
CITOC WOPKOrss 8. a catececnes 33.8 


Farmers and workers gave a majority of 
their votes to (3); all other groups to (2). 

7. If you answer any part of question No. 
6, should contributions be raised to keep the 
system on a pay-as-you-go basis? 


Percent 
IR ag a te ra a eRe 68.3 
INGE ee canada aa coe eee ees 16.6 


All groups voted in the affirmative. 
8. Regarding the McCarran-Walter Act, 


I favor: Percent 
(1) Changing its provisions to permit 
more liberal immigration_...._- 11.3 
(2) Repealing the act................. 10.5 
(3) Leaving it unchanged___.._______ 48.3 


All groups gave a majority vote to (3). 
This question was omitted by many. 
9. To balance the post-office budget, I 
favor: 
Percent 
(1) Raise first-class rates if necessary. 36.3 
(2) Raise only second- and third-class 


RI aval ei pttanacan cain tea eter 50. 4 
(3) Leave the postal budget in the red 
WG 1G Taiseee noo  ccauaence 9.0 


All groups voted for (2). 

10. The Federal Government should pro- 
vide low-cost disaster insurance against 
floods and other catastrophes: 


Percent 
WOReas bat eeceteees se aes eae 59.0 
ca cae a cee 20.7 


All groups voted affirmatively. 
11. I favor passage of a right-to-work law 
outlawing the union shop: 


Percent 
a ae et ~ 64.0 
ON at ae ae 20.4 


All groups voted in the majority affirma- 
tively. Workers voted 48.3 percent “yes,’* 
and 36.0 percent “no.” 

12. I favor permitting labor unions to use 
compulsory membership dues for political 
purposes: 


Percent 
a aaa eee ec ea 6.4 
WO a oe eta eal ees emer 79.2 


A majority of all groups voted negatively. 
Workers voted 9.8 percent “yes” and 79.2 
percent ‘‘no.” 

13. Hawaii and Alaska should both be ad- 
mitted as States: 


Percent 
WSS occa acc eee eet 70.6 
ING = akSinn owen enim alae a end aeegen 9.9 


All groups voted affirmatively. 
14. The Federal Government should con- 
trol natural gas prices: 


Percent 
(Tt) AG thé wellhead... .cccccccccuacue 26.8 
(2) In interstate pipelines............ 29.0 
(3) NOG SG Gilckccccecdcundaacau aiden ae 
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Farmers and other groups gave a slight 
majority to (1), all remaining categories an 
equally slight majority to (2). 

15. I think the Federal Government 
should check the growth in size of: 


Percent 
13) ROS Se 49.8 
DERN REI MURR oir eine chinese 66.6 
(3) Government itself__.........-... 47.7 


Mr. BENTLEY commented here: “Many per- 
sons voted for 2 and even 3 of these answers. 
However, all groups gave a majority to (2). 
The vote among workers was surprising since 
it was 53.5 percent for (1) and 58.5 percent 
for {2}. * 

The Michigan Congressman concluded by 
saying: 

“The results of this poll are very helpful 
to me and I wish to express my appreciation 
to all those who replied. I also want to 
thank those who included their personal 
comments and opinions. All of those will 
be personally answered as soon as possible. 

“I would say that the most controversial 
questions appear to be on the farm program, 
the type of Federal aid to education, the 
nature of social-security amendments, postal 
rates, natural gas control, and certainly the 
final question, No. 15. During the balance 
of this session and during the next Congress, 
if I am reelected, I shall do my best to re- 
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fiect majority opinion within my district, 
guided by my own judgment and considera- 
tion in all these matters.” 





Where the “Big Business” Dollar Goes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, in many 
circles it seems popular today to blast 
big business just because it is big. These 
critics fail to mention the benefits de- 
rived from business by thousands of 
employees. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
through its company publication, the 
Wingfoot Clan, has done an excellent 
job of explaining just where each penny 
of every dollar taken in in 1955 went. 

The matter follows: 


1955 an alltime record year 


MO ies cemeteries 


-------- $1, 376, 120, 315 


THIS IS WHERE IT WENT 














Out of | 





| each | Total dollars 
dollar 
I i la a a a a aS tae | 
| Cents 
URIS on oo ns rien wane seinen cece ee nese nen some nwennawssnnceassenss eeseeede 47.5 654, 168, 360 
(Paid out for rubber, fabrics, chemicals, steel, compounds and other materials pur- 
chased from suppliers.) 
Mimmioyess......-...-. a sles to geo ented Feenstra ianis iain ns 29.3 402, 955, 980 
(This was paid out for wages, salaries, social security taxes, pension plans and premi- 
ums covering group life insurance, hospitalization (including surgical and weekly 
benefits) for employees.) j 
Operating-- 10.4 | 143, 874, 950 
(This amount covered other operating expenses including freight, rent, advertising, 
insurance and interest on borrowed funds.) | 
UPS. onan. a es a la No is coauthors to ies ta A sti Dl fp infin rs eaten fas ig ari ed alin Lb adel 6.0 | 82, 573, 152 
(Paid to Uncle Sam and to local, State and foreign governments in income and prop- | 
erty taxes (excluding social security and excise taxes).) | 
PRIROITIG ie wincocweccnsce . pe ccnie dan baciatenas wikeh a aOR Le a eae an 2.4 | $2, 882. 028 
(This is the amount reserved for replacing machinery and equipment as it wears out 
~ or becomes obsolete.) 
rofits: 
RNIN 2 os gos nee een enee enema eeenes ee ta een ae ea ; 3.0 | 40, 955, 991 
(This amount was retained by management to partially provide for continued | 
growth and the ever-increasing requirements for doing business.) | 
OT RR ae ES a eee Sees Saeed 1.4 | 18, 709, 854 
(This sum was paid as dividends to Goodyear’s shareholders who provide the |} 
money to buy our many plants and equipment.) 








Folks Back Home Speak on Farm 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I want 
to include a poll that has been recently 
taken by the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Inc., D. R. Stanfield, executive sec- 
retary, Columbus, Ohio. 

On March 13 personal friends from 
my district—Mr. F. H. Kestner and Mr. 
John Kemper, of Ashland, Ohio; and 
Mr. Floyd Troendly, West Lafayette, 
Ohio—called at my office. We discussed 
the farm problems, and I now have the 
current views of the people back home. 





On March 14 it was my privilege to at- 
tend a breakfast comprised of 50 Ohio 
Farm Bureau farmers. This group is 
here in Washington in an attempt to be 
of every assistance possible to the Ohio 
Congressmen in trying to solve the farm 
problem. At the breakfast we heard an 
excelient statement made by Mr. Stan- 
field, executive secretary, and others of 
the farm group. He submitted the fig- 
ures to us of a recent questionnaire sent 
out by the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Inc., to their members. Below you 
will find the results of that ques- 
tionnaire: 

1. Do you favor the soil bank as a sound 
means of reducing surpluses? Yes, 88 per- 
cent; no, 12 percent. 

2. Are you eligible to participate in the 
soil bank acreage reserve? Yes, 56 percent; 
no, 44 percent. 

3. Would you participate in the soil bank 
with the rate of payment at half the loan 
value? Yes, 58 percent; no, 42 percent. 
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4. Do you favor striking out the 90 
rigid price support provision from t 
posed bill? Yes, 84 percent; no, 16 pe 


Percent 
he Pro. 
Teent, 

Tam sure I speak for the Ohio congres. 
sional delegation when I say we extend 
thanks to the Ohio Farm Bureay Fed. 
eration, Inc., and greatly appreciate their 
taking their time to come to Washington 
offering what, I am sure, are very con. 
structive suggestions. 





Public Opinion in the Seventh Congres. 
siona! District of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re. 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
am inserting a questionnaire submitted 
to voters of the Seventh District of Vir- 
ginia, together with the answers thereto, 

To each of the 3,668 voters who 
answered this questionnaire, Iam send- 
ing a copy of this statement. In addi- 
tion, I am returning the original ques- 
tionnaire as filled out by each of them. 
This is to enable each person to com- 
pare his answers with the overall re- 
sults. It will also asure each person 
that his answers are confidential. 

Many of those answering were kind 
enough to write some comments. There 
were four topics which were the sub- 
ject of more comment than others. 

These topics are: 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Opinion was sought in the question- 
naire on the changes in the social se- 
curity law in the bill now pending in the 
Congress. Of the answers received, 
2,515 favored the measure and 993 op- 
posed it. Many of those who opposed 
wrote that they did so because they 
thought the bill did not go far enough. 
In addition, over half of those answer- 
ing the questionnaire wrote in comments 
advocating various methods of liberaliz- 
ing the existing law. 

It is important that everyone realize 
that the benefits payable under social 
security come entirely from the fund 
paid in by the working people and their 
employers, and by the self-employed, in 
the social security tax. In other words, 
social security is an insurance fund, and 
if the benefits are larger than the fund 
will stand, there will be no money to pay 
them. 

For example, in full operation, it 
would cost nearly $2 billion a year for 
every year the basic benefit age was 
lowered from 65. It would be necessary 
to increase the tax paid by the working 
people and their employers a total of 
about 1 percent for each year lowered. 

THIRD CLASS MAIL 


A total of 3,087 persons favored re- 
quiring advertising circulars and letters 
now sent at reduced bulk rate to pay the 
full first-class rate. Only 163 were op- 
posed to this. 
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In January, I introduced a bill to do 


this. I am regretful that the bill has 
peen opposed by the administration. 


RACIAL INTEGRATION OF SCHOOLS 


Many answering the questionnaire ex- 
pressed the hope that Congress would 
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to do this. Indeed, there may be dan- 

ger that the Congress would enact legis- 

lation to carry out the Supreme Court 

decision. 

INCREASED PERSONAL EXEMPTION ON INCOME 
TAX 


Many of those answering wrote com- 
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The Federal budget is not yet bal- 
anced, and there would be a loss in reve- 
nue to the Treasury of $2,400,000,000 for 
every $100 that personal exemptions are 
raised. 

It is my sincere hope that soon Gov- 
ernment expenditures may be reduced 


ss a law restricting the effect of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 


United States. 
Southern Congressmen and Senators 


to the point that Congress may enact 
legislation giving tax relief to those in 
the lower income brackets. 


The questionnaire and the results fol- 


ments advocating increase in personal 
exemption. Those answering the ques- 
tionnaire also voted 2,961 to 583 
against any tax reduction until the Fed- 














are in agreement that it is impossible eral budget is balanced. low: 
eee ee eer nen cree nner nec c ccc cc ccc c nn nn nn nn nn re eer er reer erence eres eee eee a eens 
| No 
Yes No opin- 
| ion 
———— Bt 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
1. Do you favor continuing military aid to foreign nations presumed friendly to us?_-..-22 22-2. e2 eee nn enn ene e nee n enna en nn ene een eeeeene Bee 2 423 907 38 
2. Do you favor continuing economic aid to foreign nations presumed friendly to us— | 
ee eee LU enu nce ean agnasemens sauder an naek nena oan acabsebanes ens onknas nanan adebednmuasatecdiciicwosaccanesausenws | 2,001 i | 
is ani SIE IN Sec eh te se eee eb te Sr ars eng ei ee | 814] 1,454 |_. : 
3. Do you approve shifting unused U Inited States immigration quotas to countries which have used up their quot I a soo | 1,095 ] 2. 033 aa 
4, Do you think our immigration quotas should be changed in favor of the nations of southern E urope? | 584 2, 245 839 
5, Do you think the United States should join the Organization for ‘Trade Cooperation, an international age ney to administe rrec ciproc: il trade agree- | | 
ments? ...------------------------~------------------------------------ 2, 085 745 833 
6. By law, a treaty is the highest obligation of the United States. Do you favor the sricker amendment to the Constitution which would provide | | 
that, “‘No treaty or other international agreement shall of itself be law within the United States, nor shall it enlarge the power of the Congress 
eo cm re at astawaieasunsiates names emndoastanaesancareon | 4,475 | 1,281 912 
7. In general, do you believe the N: ition as a whole would benefit more from— 
ers oe en UE CONS RETIN OES noo, na ac meneaenasaeadoeren ncaa manus wesesae cna ated caummdna ced idaeaweeauahba te wenansalaxbuswels og 
(889) Increased tariffs and/or extension of the import quota ON atest chau endcsnonatk canna hewncabdtinddwbedeawmuauncdwnaawntntiaca asa} aedceul ooo } 1, 275 
AGRICULTURE | 
8. Do you approve ofa soil bank plan, which would pay farmers in cash or ee commodities or both, to take a portion of their producing lands | 
ran en em es ee se See ola Fh a papal a Inca teeacninme nae ecaece | 1,526] 1,754 288 
9. Do you think farmers should be per mitted to raise outside of quotas as muc h wheat as the y need for feed on the farm?......-..-..---........-..- | 2,786 679 203 
10. Do you approve limiting the amount of price support money available to any one farmer or farm operation?__._....._..-..------...--2---22-.-.- | 2,951 397 320 
11. Do you favor exempting from the Federal gasoline tax gz asoline used by farmers off the highw: vy, such as in farm mac hine ry Te oe Rae 2,611 899 158 
12. Do you favor a food-stamp plan, or something similar, to provide for issuance of meat to needy families when meat is in surplus? ee eon eae 2, 623 756 239 
13. Do you think our farm policy should include price supports on a basis of— | 
I, ec nnn nN) I U0) RON oc ee ab bhaee bel penen ed Nkadusbiwecwedheiliundnamecnadiceinniaennasiamemanm | 641 1, 662 1, 365 
(b) Continuation of the flexible supports on the basic commodities?-_.--- SOT aha arena a es care aa ein CA Bl eee eo eee 2, 063 | 637 968 
14. Do you favor extension of the price support system to any agricultural commodities not now CoVcred?....------occec0coccocceccecceccccccceccce- | 365 | 2, 368 935 
State which; 
FEDERAL FINANCES 
5. Do you believe the Federal budget should be balanced before tax reductions of any kind are considered?__..........-.....-.--..-.-..------------ 2, 961 583 124 
16. If it becomes clear that the sentiment in Congress is for some tax relief, even though the budget is not balanced, indic ate by numbering in the} 
order of your preference these proposals: 
- (209) Reduction or elimination of the capital gains tax. 
(123) Reduction in the corporate income tax. 
(284) Reduction or elimination of Federal excise tax. 
(1,497) Increase in the personal exemptions under the income tax. 
(607) A flat, across the board reduction in the individual income tax, 
(880) A graduated reduction in the individual income tax. 
17. If the budget is balanced, do you think tax reduction should be delayed until some reduction is made in the national debt?.......-.------.-.---- | 2,326] 1,119 223 
13. The Post Office Department continued to operate at a heavy loss, although Ist class mail substantially pays its own way. Do you think an | | 
increase in postal rates is preferable bo making up the postal SECT OM ON MNOS cic cnknenseeoncdewancsdupeaidnodcaknteadacecstanseactwacans | 2,538 | 736 394 
19. If so, would you favor— | | 
(a) A 1-cent increase in the Ist-class rate to help make up the deficit on the other types of mail?........--..-...---.----------------+--------- | 700} 1,852] 1,116 
a a Te re a ee an a oe ie a a eamn race en a eee he wom ad nim ka nim ecmdmininial maianiinndandimbiant ie sod pduticasiocalt 966 1, 503 | 1, 199 
(c) An increase in the rates on newspapers and magazines? __ i } 2,009 708 | 951 
) Requiring advertising circulars and letters now sent at the reduced bulk rate to pe Ly ‘the full Ist-class rate’ 3, 087 | 163 | 413 
PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 
*. Do yon favor a new Federal highway program with emphasis on improving the major through roads of the Nation?_.........-----.------------- 2, 132 1, 139 397 
21. If so, do you think the Federal Government should have the say as to which roads are to be improved?___......-.....-...----------------- .--| 1,243] 1,662 763 
22 Would you prefer a new Federal highway program which mere ly provided more money on the matching basis with the States as at present?...| 2,155 | gl4 5uy 
23, If we are to have a new Federal highway construction program, superimposed on the existing plan, do you think it should be financed— | | 
° Sor eae eanaay ter El rma OOO PA RIIOT foe oon 5. coon nace caeunaasconesacaces sStNekeecendunnonekaien 7 sors tlgpadiiats 963 1,486 | 1,219 
») By an increase in the Federal gasoline tax and in ‘Federal excise taxes on motor vehicles and motor vehic le p arts, such as ; tires?_...-...-- |} 1,461 961 1, 246 
(o) a ee ge a A ee aaa css cao ve AL Oe cn che eee nl chemin ahaa Rnb Navid a P cgdu sciences te cathe cates heesaeiaeds : 
24. Do you believe that trucks pay their fair share of highway costs?_.........-..-----------.- ic ce aa ta ch a isle a nh ba ch clin agen sb 1,010 2,129 | o29 
25. If not, how would you suggest the highway user tax SU Ucer TT GSteUNE TERRI LCN OO me Ste eS a a DS In Po ee F 
25. Do you favor direct Federal grants to the States for school construction? 1,953 | 1, 809 | 306 
27. Ifa Federal regulation, or court order, required that such Federal money ‘could’ go ‘only to integrated schools, would you | favor taking the mone y| | 
BNY WAY l. ccccoccnsccesecccocccnccnccconccccnasccccecsecsecccseccorcccesseceseccecnsccecse Sinai cs RWuddcbdad pidinadaanghaidcn Didadanw Wome 966 | 2,310 | 392 
LABOR AND SOCIAL WELFARE | | 
' 
2%. Do vou favor requiring Federal registration of unfon pension funds and pub IG GISCIOSUINO OF EROID TIIIIOOS To oicda casneweendwedneemancdcsamaadanien | 2,960 354 | i | 
“9%. Do you favor extending the compulsory $1 minimum wage and 40-hour wee k, With time-and-half for overtime, to retail stores and service establish- - | ; 
ments, such as hotels, laundries, dry cleaners, shoe-repair shops, ete. Sania cis cinema dies win neeaancaed | 1,740 1, 689 | 239 
30. Do you favor direct Federal insurance to cover losses by natural disasters such as floods, hurricanes, and earthquakes? ____.....-.---------------- 1,577 | 1, 744 | 347 
31. If not, do you favor Federal subsidization of such insurance to permit private insurance companies to sell it at low rates?_._..-----.------------- 1, 230) 1, $52 1, O84 
32. De you favor extending social security, or an equivalent plan, to professional groups not now covered? | 2,146} 1, 166 | 350 
33. Do you favor making women eligible for old-age insurance benefits under social security at 62, instead of 65, ‘and disable ad persons at 50, with an | ae | 
», ~tlcrease of 12 percent in the social security tax? _.-.-.--- 3 2,515 | 993 160 
34. Do you favor the Federal Government’s subs sidizing volunteer hospitalization and surgic: al insurance pli uns to pe rinit priv: ate com panies to sell them | 
a NT, EN ley cn ceee heecad isenebeannandnneesebansancns sed enucaeddeaddnanstucnadceessdcewaasdseeacasassuessassasen ea | 1, 360 1, 935 | 373 
3°. Do you favor continuation of the public housing program of the Federal Government?.....---------------- pcp ce aa ab seta fata acento eana sie iatanintal camaro } 4,613 1, St 491 
av. 190 YOu Tavor ivenration OF Lhe Tacos att UNO PUDNG SCHOOIS! _.. .c-02-5-2nn nono een an ck nw eee e cnn n ac aseen cn nconsnccccsnceseseeensees--2-45-sse0ee= 896 | 2,512 2) 
*7. Do you favor a compulsory FEPC to require that there be no discrimin: ation on account of race in employment or in union membe rsnip?...<.. : 2685 2, 7 +: 
? ee , U92 2, 409 o7 


%. Do you favor a Federal law to supersede State laws as to voting qualifications in order to eliminate poll taxes?_....----- mikes 
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Desegregation: Facing the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL © 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting the remarks I made on the floor 
of the House today concerning the south- 
ern declaration on school desegregation, 
I present herewith a perceptive editorial 
which appeared yesterday in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. In my opinion, 
this editorial typifies the attitude of 
moderation which we need in order to 
move ahead toward a solution of this 


problem. 
The editorial follows: 
DESEGREGATION: FACING THE FACTS 


“The South,” writes an earnest and deeply 
troubled reader of this newspaper, “will never 
accept the decision of the Supreme Court 
against segregation.” 

“It’s just a matter of prejudice,” com- 
ments a kindly and presumably well-edu- 
cated New Yorker, thus dismissing the whole 
matter of southern resistance. 


Between such extremes lies the present 
and the future. And it was to get beneath 
the excited statements of prosegregation ex- 
tremists in the South and thus to correct 
oversimplifications and condemnations ema- 
nating from uninformed people elsewhere 
that the New York Times sent a team of 
reporters through the southern States. With 
the same aim this newspaper queried a num- 
ber of southern leaders and interpreters of 
public opinion after having its own corre- 
spondents report on reactions throughout 
the South in a series published in 1954 and 
1955. 


The findings of the Times reporters have 
just been printed in that paper (and wired 
to many others); the replies from eight 
prominent Southerners appeared in this 
newspaper last week. What is said rein- 
forces conclusions The Christian Science 
Monitor has been reaching on the basis of 
information in letters from its readers and 
the observations of its correspondents and 
editors: 

That the Negro has won a legal victory be- 
fore the highest court in the land. It sets 
the record straight for all the world to see. 
No longer does national law sanction local 
enforcement of segregation. 

That putting that legal principle into 
practice will require many adjustments and 
court interpretations to fit local conditions. 

That no stereotyped formula of compli- 
ance can be forced from without upon a 
whole region, upon 40 million people, upon 
tens of thousands of communities. Accom- 
modations to the new order—which would 
have come in time, Supreme Court decision 
or no—must be matters of mutual accept- 
ance by the races. And such accommoda- 
tions will come progressively, first where the 
mass of the racial problem is least. There 
will likely be areas of slow and hard adjust- 
ment. Americans of both races inside and 
outside such areas must demand of theme 
selves both understanding and patience. 

John H. Popham, the Times’ southern re- 
gional correspondent, says in his introduc- 
tion to its survey: 

“Any regional reconstruction of race rela- 
tions will have to be hammered out across 
the table in thousands of scattered school 
districts * * * it must always be shaped 
to the needs and prejudices of the whites 
and Negroes who must live with it.” 
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And Chancellor Branscomb, of Vanderbilt 
University, in this newspaper: 

“The need now is to develop sentiment 
over the country which will leave with local 
authorities, under legal pressure, and with 
the influence of successful desegregation in 
border States, the working out of this prob- 
lem. Self-integration is the only solution.” 

To develop that sentiment calls not only 
for both NAACP and citizens’ councils to 
show restraint and statesmanship; it de-< 
mands that the great number of Americans 
who most of all want a just and orderly 
solution speak out strongly for calm and 
reason and make their influence felt. 





South’s Men of Conviction Stand Up To 
Be Counted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, Iam most 
pleased with the reaction all over the 
Nation to the clearcut statement of prin- 
ciple enunciated by 101 Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
from the South on March 12, 1956. 

The expressions that I have heard 
from many people from the northern 
and western parts of our country lead 
me to believe that once the majority 
of the people in those areas understand 
the principle involved and the serious 
consequence to the South they will real- 
ize the great harm that has been done 
and is being done to race relations in 
the South by the unfounded and mis- 
guided decision of the Supreme Court 
on May 17, 1954, declaring segregation 
in the public schools unconstitutional. 

I am convinced that public sentiment 
is changing. If we in the South stand 
together upon principles that we know 
are right, just, and necessary, we can 
combat this evil decision and yet save 
education for our people. The only 
hope to save public education in Virginia 
as well as our very way of life is the 
will and determination of our people 
to resist tyranny on every occasion and 
to fight the grasping usurpation of pow- 
er on the part of those people in this 
country who would change the habits, 
customs, mores and traditions of our 
people. If we are to remain strong, 
aggressive and continue to progress we 
must keep intact the integrity and iden- 
tity of the two races. 

We cannot in Virginia afford to com- 
promise this principle. We must stand 
firm because only by a firm stand can 
we bring the good people of this Na- 
tion to realize what is happening to our 
very way of life by the grasping usurpa- 
tion of power by the Court and other 
arms of the National Government. 


I desire to include with my statement 
a very enlightening editorial appearing 
in the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner on 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956, and a very 
forceful statement by Miss Dorothy 
Thompson, columnist, which appeared 
in the Washington Star on March 13, 
1956: 
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[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of 
March 13, 1956] 


SovutH’s MEN OF CONVICTION STAND Up To 
Be CouNTED 


With the courage of uncompromising con. 
viction, and the candor that comes boldly to 
grips with the issues assessed, southern Con. 
gressmen of stature have put their hang to 
a manifesto sternly rebuking the Supreme 
Court. 

As lawmakers, representative of their re. 
gion, they are standing to be counteg 
Since the list of signatures first was an. 
nounced more have come forward to aaq 
their names. As individual Congressmen 
hear from constituents the probability is that 
still others will elect to be among those pres. 
ent on the side stated. 

It is not surprising that Senator Esrrs Kp. 
FAUVER did not choose to join this formal 
declaration of principle. He is in that libera] 
retinue whose big oracles and camp followers 
are hostile to the States’ rights view. In re. 
fusing to associate himself with the state. 
ment, he is reminding of what he already has 
said concerning the propriety—as he saw it~ 
of enforcing the Court decree in question, 
even with troops if necessary. 

It is surprising that ALBERT GorRE was not 
willing to join the other southern Senators 
in a very temperate document—firm in its 
rebuttal of ideas trespassing constitutional 
concepts, but respectful in its language. It 
is the Banner’s belief that Gore will find that 
his silence will not be met with approval by 
the majority of his Volunteer State constitu. 
ents. > 

Likewise the refusal of Representative 
PERCY PRIEST to sign the statement surprises 
and disappoints a district entitled to a rep- 
resentative voice on a matter of this impor- 
tance. 

For men who normally are such great 
party-liners it is odd that, they choose to re- 
main out of step with southern Democratic 
sentiment. It does disturb and disconcert 
constituents that they haven't seen fit to go 
along. There is something wrong when pub- 
lic servants can’t stand on cOmmon groynd 
on issues so fundamental to those they repre- 
sent. 

Actually, the instrument presenting this 
case was written in a fashion justifying des- 
ignation in years to come as a paper of state; 
like other major declarations it effectively, 
eloquently, diagnoses the record which it in- 
dicts. It does not appeal to emotions or to 
prejudices, but to the law. 

It is for the latter reason that sponsors of 
this statement, along with the South whose 
legal position on the integration movement 
it defends, can hope that statesmen of like 
concern the Nation over will sanction a reso- 
lute stand on a matter as primary as the 
Constitution and rights under it. 

Leftwing firebrands must have wished a 
southern rebuttal as inflammatory as their 
own wild assaults on the principle stated. 

They didn’t get that. In fact, those states- 
men drawing up this declaration ignored 
their detractors, and dealt exclusively with 
the subject at hand. That way they require 
any official reply that comes to address itself 
to the charges expressly filed. 

Among those Members of Congress thus 
taking their stand in challenge of school in- 
tegration by order of the Supreme Court are 
men intimately acquainted with the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

They know it by long study—having lived 
and served under it; statesmen with implicit 
trust in its adequately protective base for 
every valid democratic principle; lawmakers 
who know the legislative province, and who 
know that while the boundaries of judicial 
province are contiguous they are not sup- 
posed ever to conflict or transgress. 

The Banner has said many times since 
May 17, 1954, that far more than the South 
is directly concerned in the matter stated by 
the Court on that date. 
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was unprecedented was obvious on 

of it—a point reiterated by this 
weekend declaration citing its abrupt re- 
versal of all previous rulings. 

To that startling decision, whose full im- 
Jications could not register in one brief 
Fonte, the Banner reacted with words of 
caution. It was a time, we said, for calm 
at spirit, this community, this State, 
nd by and large the South, maintained their 
motional equilibrium, choosing to move in- 
relligently in shaping policy. The desire 
was to avoid hysteria—and with it mistakes 
hastily made to be repented at leisure. 

The Banner has reminded on a number of 
occasions that the Supreme Court fixed no 
timetable for the transformation it was or- 
dering. Nevertheless, such self-appointed 
wrecking crews as the NAACP moved in to 
demolish segregation, holding a stopwatch 
and throwing its weight around. 

Southern Congressmen for the most part 
are not cowed by the NAACP. 

They have calmly deliberated the proposi- 
tion laid down as a Constitutional new look 
iyst 22 months ago. They jumped off no 
deep ends. They engaged in no frenzy and 
in no orgies of reciprocal spitework. They 
studied the record, the issues, the govern- 
mental blueprint—and the foundation upon 
which as an institution of laws its structure 
rests. Soberly then they drew up a bill of 
particulars. 

This manifesto is no child’s play. If there 
have been any looking at the issue with an 
air of aloofness, they have no excuse for that 
now. The utterance validating the South’s 
case in this formal declaration and defini- 
tion of rights, is by responsible people. The 
names among its signatures identify them. 

The historic defense of State’s rights in- 

deed goes a long way back. Significantly 
enough, Abraham Lincoln was among those 
recognizing them and espousing them within 
the last century. 

A feature story in the New York Times of 
Sunday reminds of that, and it has a peculiar 
timeliness now. 

Just 95 years ago what now Is called a “lost 
amendment” was submitted by Congress to 
the States. It provided: 

“No amendment shall be made to the Con- 
stitution which will authorize or give to Con- 
gress the power to abolish or interfere with- 
in any State with domestic institutions 
thereof, including that of persons held to la- 
bor or service by the laws of said State.” 

It passed the House February 28, 1861. The 
Senate approved it March 2, Ohio ratified it 
May 13, 1861, Maryland January 10, 1862, and 
Illinois February 14, 1862. Doubt has been 
cast on the validity of Illinois’ action because 
it was done by convention rather than legis- 
lation, 

Congressional history shows the amend- 
ment was proposed by moderates seeking to 
steam the wave of secession then engulfing 
the South in the days preceding the War Be- 
tween the States. Seven States already had 
seceded. That the amendment receive the 
necessary two-thirds approval of both Houses 
after the Senators and Representatives of 
seven States had withdrawn was considered 
remarkable by observers in those days. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, in his inaugural address March 
4, 1861, seemed to give impetus to the case 
for ratification. He said: 

“And more than this they (the Republican 
Party) placed in the platform for my ac- 
ceptance and as a law to themselves and to 
me the clear and emphatic resolution I now 
read: ‘Resolved that the maintenance invio- 
late of the rights of the States, especially the 
right of each State to order and control its 
oWn domestic institutions according to its 
Own judgment exclusively, is essential to the 
balance of power on which the perfection 
and endurance of our political fabric de- 
| Pends.’ I now reiterate those sentiments.” 


That it 
the face 
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Before further ratification the country was 
plunged into war. 

Yes, there is reason to believe that State’s 
rights have defenders elsewhere in the United 
States who will stand up with the South and 
be counted. No issue has been clearer than 
this one has been made by the manifesto pre- 
senting it—that those who run may read. 





[From the Washington Star of March 13, 
1956] 
Miss Lucy AND PUBLIC OPINION: A LAW Has 
LITTLE CHANCE OF ENFORCEMENT UNLESS IT 
Has Support oF LARGE MAJORITY 


(By Dorothy Thompson) 


In a democracy—a state based upon con- 
tinuing public consent—law must reflect the 
existing state of consciousness and con- 
science. Otherwise it will not be voluntarily 
upheld. Law rests primarily upon public 
opinion, and only ultimately upon force. If 
it does not have the voluntary consent of a 
large majority, it cannot be enforced except 
by procedures that violate the principle of 
consent and hence the basis of the state. 

Laws can be enforced against individual 
lawbreakers by indictment, arraignment, and 
trial. But laws cannot thus be enforced 
against a nation, state, or community. As 
Edmund Burke said long ago, “I know no way 
to bring an indictment against a whole 
people.” 

(In despotisms there are ways, but not 
in states based upon popular consent.) 

To indict a nation, state, or community 
and enforce the law against it, requires war. 
That is the fallacy of the concept of enforc- 
ing peace. 

Innumerable historical instances illustrate 
these axioms. Prohibition of the sale of al- 
voholic beverages was, for a time, the law 
of the land, clearly embodied in a constitu- 
tional amendment. But the law did not re- 
flect the existing conscience of a majority 
or large minority. To have enforced it would 
have required a policeman in every pantry. 
Ultimately, therefore, the amendment and 
the law had to be repealed. 

Yet there are still total abstainers, and 
prohibition States and communities where 
the law is easily enforced because it com- 
mands public consent. 

The attempt to enforce a Federal law upon 
States with differing conditions of conscious- 
ness and conscience brought on the Civil 
War—an illustration that one cannot indict, 
arraign, or try, a community by the normal 
process of law enforcement. 

These reflections are impersonal. They do 
not register the writer’s prejudices or con- 
victions regarding segregation. They are not 
moral but operational judgments. 

The State University of Alabama refused 
to admit a Negro student and on more or 
less meretricious grounds. Miss Lucy cer- 
tainly had ‘“‘the law of the land” on her side, 
But she did not have the law or the opinion 
of the State of Alabama on her side. The 
issue was not, therefore, between Miss Lucy 
and the university trustees, but between two 
powers. 

Miss Lucy’s application, also, was not that 
of an individual seeking the right to an 
education. She could have obtained that 
at no greater cost in hundreds of other in- 
stitutions. She appeared, in fact, not as a 
student but as a tester of the law in behalf 
of the NAACP. 

The university’s trustees temporarily re- 
fused to receive her on the ground that in 
the climate of opinion of the community 
and university they could not answer for 
her life. This may have been, and we hope 
was, an exaggeration. Her life could, pre- 
sumably, have been protected by a body- 
guard of Federal police to watch over her 
day and night. In that case, she would 
have been, in effect, a prisoner. 

But it would still not solve the problem. 
For entering a university means more than 
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physical presence. It involves acceptance as 
an equal member of the student commun- 
ity. If anyone, for any reason, is rejected 
by a community, which by its nature re- 
quires intimate association, the possibility 
of violence is always present. But without 
violence passive resistance can defeat the 
content, if not the text of the law. 

Law is a series of thou shalt nots. But 
matters involving intimate human relations 
require positive affirmations. No law can 
compel one person to feel affection or even 
tolerance for another. Passive resistance, 
which cannot be prosecuted, uses the 
weapon of ostracism. An ostracized student 
is not a member of the student body. She 
is out even if she is in. 

The argument that clinched the Supreme 
Court decision was that segregation pro- 
duces in our Negro population a psycho- 
logical injury. But the law cannot deal 
with psychological injuries. There is no 
legal way to prevent one human being or 
many from injuring the feelings of others. 


The judges may be excellent lawyers. But 
they were bad psychologists. 
Law can refuse to legalize divorce. That 


of at least one nation does. But no law, nor 
even the powerful disciplines of the Catho- 
lic Church, can enforce cohabitation or 
marital happiness. To attempt to do so 
would create a condition of murderous 
cruelty. 

Americans have too strong a predilection 
to believe that reform can be accomplished 
by passing a law. Laws reflect reform rather 
than induce it, and laws that violate the 
current sense of a community never bring 
social peace. 





Unanimous Resolution of the Lithuanian- 
American Citizens of Worcester, Mass., 
Requesting Continuing United States 
Cooperation for Lithuanian Liberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include at this time the reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by the Lith- 
uanian-American citizens of Worcester, 
Mass., at the meeting on February 12, 
1956, condemning the continuing Soviet 
persecution of Lithuania and other sat- 
ellite countries and earnestly requesting 
the continuing assistance of the Ameri- 
can Government and people in seeking 
the freedom of Lithuania and the libera- 
tion of all the other countries being held 
under Russian tyranny. 

The resolution follows: 

Unanimously voted by the Lithuanian 
Americans of the city of Worcester, Mass., 
at the observance of the 38th anniversary 
of the Lithuanian Independence Day, held 
under the auspices of the General Committee 
of Lithuania Societies in the city of Wor- 
cester at the Hall of the Lithuanian Natural- 
ization and Social Club, 12 Vernon Street, 
on the 12th day of February 1956: 

“Whereas for almost 16 years Lithuania, 
native land of hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens has been suffering under 
a regime of slavery, terror, and despotism 
imposed upon her by ruthless Communist 
imperialism; and 

“Whereas the intolerable situation which 
now prevails in Central and Eastern Europe, 
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including Lithuania and her two neighbors 
of Latvia and Estonia, should be of greatest 
concern to the western democracies as no 
peace and stability in the world is possible 
as long as millions of people are held in 
captivity; and 

“Whereas the Soviet rulers have shown so 
far no willingness or inclination to abandon 
their policy ef aggression and to abide by 
the basic principles of decency and humanity 
in international relations, but, on the con- 
trary, they are still feverishly working to 
create more confusion, unrest, and tension 
in the world in their preparation to mate- 
rialize their ultimate goal of world sub- 
jugation: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting of Lithu- 
anian Americans of the city of Worcester 
after having discussed the present inter- 
national situation, especially with respect to 
Lithuania, call upon the Government of the 
United States to continue seeking the libera- 
tion of Lithuania and other Communist- 
enslaved countries by using all available 
political, diplomatic, and economic means, 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanian Americans, 
convened here today, pledging their loyalty 
to the Federal Government, voice deep ap- 
preciation and gratitude for its many past 
considerations and its sympathy with the 
cause of Lithuania’s independence. 

VyTauTas Macys, 
Chairman, 
LEONAS KACINSKAS, 
Secretary. 


Statement of Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr.CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the case 
for new and realistic postal rates ena- 
bling the Post Office Department to op- 
erate without a deficit has been made 
by Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield and I agree with our colleage 
and distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, Chairman Murray, of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, when he says: 

This statement of the Postmaster General 
is the clearest, most convincing, and most 
persuasive statement I have ever heard. 


I am sure that the House will recall 
when we had before us the ‘Treasury 
Department-Post Office Department ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year 1957, 
I described the ever-recurring problem 
of the deficit and outlined briefly the 
Department’s program to combat it. It 
is my firm belief, the American people 
preponderantly want the Post Office De- 
partment operated on a business basis 
as is done in practically all of the major 
countries of the world. Arcentina, I be- 
lieve, is the only country of any size 
wherein there is a perennial deficit like 
our own. It is almost unbelievable that 
the American taxpayers have had to pay 
in taxes approximately 5 billion dollars 
for losses sustained by the Post Office 
Department in the decade since World 
War II. 

The Postmaster General's 
follows: 


statement 
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TESTIMONY OF POSTMASTER GENERAL ARTHUR 
E. SUMMERFIELD IN SUPPORT OF H. R. 9228, 
a Britt To Apsust PosTaL RATES, ESTABLISH 
A COMMISSION ON POSTAL RATES, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES, PRESENTED BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE 4ND CIVIL SERV- 
ICE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 13, 
1956 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Post 

Office and Civil Service Committee: 

I. INTRODUCTION 


Your postal management has done its best 
during the past 3 years to improve mail 
service and lower costs. Our efforts have 
been helped immeasurably by the valued 
guidance of the Congress and the splendid 
cooperation of our half million postal work- 
ers. Our programs are well under way and 
are showing gratifying results. 

One major task remains. If we are to 
continue to assure this expanding Nation the 
better and enlarged postal services it needs, 
the serious problem of the huge postal deficit 
must now be solved. 

I want to express my appreciation to this 
committee for its willingness to again give 
consideration to the financial plight of the 
Post Office Department. This is a difficult 
problem for this committee as well as the 
Department. 

I am most hopeful that together we may 
reach a solution. 

The bill before you represents the judg- 
ment of the administration anc the Depart- 
ment as to how the Congress can establish 
a sound fiscal policy for the Department 
which will strengthen the fiscal integrity of 
the Government and remove @ tax burden 
from our citizens. , 

We believe the American people want their 
Post Office Department to operate on a self- 
sustaining basis. We are asking the Con- 
gress to take a hard look at the present level 
of postal rates. 

In making this presentation to you I 
realize full well that certain facts are al- 
ready well known to many members of this 
committee. 

However, to present the complete story, 
which undoubtedly some new members of 
this committee have not heard before, I shall 
attempt to give you in summary the im- 
portant facts so that they may be evaluated 
in proper perspective. 

For your ready reference and possible fu- 
ture study we have reproduced the large 
charts I shall refer to in my comments this 
morning in booklet form. You may find it 
convenient to refer to them, by number, as 
I proceed with my remarks. 

As shown on chart 1 the record high postal 
deficit of 1952 has been reduced. But in- 
creases in costs of about $200 million a year, 
resulting largely from wage increases and 
fringe benefits recently enacted by the Con- 
gress, have reversed the downward deficit 
trend. As this chart clearly indicates, in 
the next fiscal year the deficit will once 
again approach the half-billion-dollar level. 
Without rate increases now, the financial 
gains we have made will be offset and the 
postal deficit will once again move upward. 

The losses sustained in the decade since 
World War II total $4.6 billion. These losses, 
which are five times as great as the deficit 
accumulated during the decade prior to the 
war, have become part of the national debt. 

Four and six-tenths billion dollars is a 
staggering sum for the American people to 
owe for postal services they have received 
over the last 10 years. It means that each 
family in the United States owes more than 
$100 for mail long since read and disposed 
of. Deferred payment for homes, cars, and 
refrigerators has a proper place in our econ- 
omy, but we should not mortgage the future 
of the American citizen for the price of 
postage. 

Rate increases alone will not provide a 
complete or lasting solution for today’s 
deficit problem. What is needed is a fiscal 
program, including rate increases, which will 
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lead to financial stability in the Pog Offi 
Department. The President, in 9 spe - 
message to the Congress on January ] on 
advanced such a program. The jj} = 
before this committee embodies the wae 
proposals enumerated in his message . 
enacted, the bill will do the folowing: 
1. Provide interim rate increases as 
toward balancing the postal budget. 
2. Establish a permanent ratemakin 
commission which will prescribe Tates of 
postage .under policy guidance of the 
Congress. 
3. Express the determination of the Con. 
gress that the post office shall be operate 
on a sound financial basis. 


II. HUGE ANNUAL DEFICITS—A POSTWAR 


Before examining the general Proposals 
contained in H. R. 9228, I should like t 
further emphasize the enormous Scope of 
the postwar postal deficit. 

There is widespread misunderstandins 
concerning the causes, the dimensions, and 
the historical facts concerning the posta 
deficit. Many people mistakenly believe that 
the Post Office has always operated at a heavy 
loss. The fact is that oppressive posta) 
deficits are an unfortunate phenomenon of 
the postwar years alone. 

Chart 2 reveals in simple graphic form the 
overwhelming disparity between the average 
prewar and the average postwar deficits, As 
you can see, from 1900 to 1940 the average 
annual deficit was about $33 million. Dur. 
ing the decade following World War II, the 
average annual deficit increased to about 
$460 million—almost 14 times as great as 
the prewar average. . 

In recent years, heavy expenditures by 
Government for national defense and other 
essential purposes have tended to make us 
indifferent to figures running into billions 
of dollars. Perhaps the real cost of the post- 
war postal deficit is more apparent in terms 
of what that money might have bought for 
the American people. This appears on Chart 
3 


& step 


The aggregate postwar deficit of $4.6 bil- 
lion could have made a very substantial 
contribution to national defense. It might 
have added 150 destroyers to the fleet o 
provided funds for 20 new bomber wings 
with a total of a thousand planes. Or it 
might have equipped 23 infantry divisions 
with modern arms and equipment. 

In terms of our badly needed road pro 
gram, the postwar postal deficit might have 
built 46,000 miles of new roads exclusive ol 
right-of-way. 

Many opponents of rate increases seek 10 
justify large postal losses as a contribution 
to the educational and cultural advancement 
of the American people. I certainly favor 
better public education, but I seriously 
question that subsidized postal rates are the 
best means to this end. Let me show you- 
on chart 4—what a direct expenditure of this 
sum for educational purposes might hare 
meant for the American people. 


Four billion six hundred million dollars 
might have built 6,000 high schools or 13.00 
badly needed elementary schools. It could 
have provided 4-year scholarships in science 
and the arts to a million deserving young 
Americans otherwise not financially able 
receive the benefits of higher education. It 
terms of the dissemination of printed mat 
ter, this sum could have built 13,800 public 
libraries for the use of all Americans, young 
and old alike, or more than 7,000 libraries 
on the campuses of small colleges and unl 
versities whose facilities have been 1obf 
outgrown. 

If doubt still exists concerning the need 
for rate adjustments, I am certain that % 
will be quickly dispelled by chart 5 whicl 
is now before you. This chart tells 4 stor 
which every American should know. T?é 
anual postal deficit in this Nation is thre 
and one-half times as great as the combinet 
postal deficits of the world’s free natiobs 
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this grea 
“why?” hi 

It may appear to members of this com- 
ittee that I am belaboring the magnitude 
Saas postwar postal deficit but I am con- 
of ver that its true dimensions are not 
aa and understood by the public. I 
a that the Congress, in behalf of the 


Americal public, will take immediate and 
nositive action to reduce it to manageable 
proportions. 


II. CAUSES OF THE POSTWAR DEFICIT 


r should like now to deviate a moment in 
anticipation of a questiom which surely has 
occurred to each of you: “What has caused 
the postal deficit to increase so alarmingly 
in the postwar period? 

The Post Office Department operates in 
the same economic climate as other Govern- 
ment agencies, private businesses and the 
households of America. Costs increased 
sharply tor business, Government and 
nouseholds alike in the postwar years and 
the Post Office was affected in the same 
measure as indicated on chart 6. 

Since 1945, annual postal costs have in- 
creased by $1.6 billion, The largest part by 
far of this increase was due to labor costs. 

The increases in wages and employee 
benefits enacted by the Congress since 1945 
are listed on the next chart (7). The Con- 
gress has granted postal workers six increases 
in wages since the end of World War II which, 
together with fringe benefits, have added 
more than a billion and a quarters dollars 
to our annual operating costs. 

These increases were just and necessary 
to keep postal wages on a par with wages 
paid for similar skills by industry. 

However, while postal wages were increas- 
ing as indicated, the Congress raised postal 
rates to provide only $286 million in addi- 
tional revenues. 

Simply stated, the deficits of recent years 
are the direct result of the disparity be- 
tween increases in costs and increases in 
rates of postage. For all practical purposes, 
our rate level today is little changed from 
the lavel of 1932. 

This is illustrated on chart 8. 

Since 1932, the level of postal costs has 
increased 107 percent but postal rates have 
lagged far behind. Despite sharp increases 
in cost, letter rates are the same today as 
they were in 1932. 

Third-class mail, consisting largely of ad- 
vertising matter, has increased only 38 per- 
cent, 

Second-class rates were increased by 30 
percent in 1951, but it should be noted that 
this increase merely offset rate decreases 
granted in previous years. As a result, pub- 
lishers’ second-class rates today are only 3 
percent above the level of 1932. As a matter 
of further interest, I might point out that 
the rates in 1932 were the same as the final 
level of rates effected by the act of October 
3, 1917, when zone rates on advertising were 
initiated. 

The failure to adjust rates of postage to 
Offset unavoidable changes in cost is the 
main reason for the record total deficit of 
$4.6 billion in the last 10 years. 


IV. COMMONSENSE PRICING 


The need for additional revenues is ob- 
vious. However, differences exist as to how 
these increases shall be apportioned among 
the various classes of mail. 

The Congress, recognizing the need for a 
more systematic approach to rate making, 
authorized the Department to establish a 
divison of postal rates. This was accom- 
Plished in May 1953. 

We employed a small staff of rate experts 
to develop a system of pricing which would 
Provide proper and adequate revenues for 
ach class of mail. 

These experts reported that such a pricing 
system already exists and is widely used by 
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the courts, regulatory agencies and such 
business-type branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as the Alaska Railroad, the Panama 
Canal Company, and others. 

They refer to this system as differential 
pricing but I prefer to think of it as “com- 
mon sense” pricing. 

Differential pricing is a process of estab- 
lishing charges based on differences in the 
various services. These differences relate to 
very realistic elements of cost which are not 
subject to cost accounting procedures. They 
relate, also, to market characteristics of each 
such service which bear no relations to cost. 

Rate proposals submitted to the Congress 
in the past have been challenged repeatedly 
due to the overemphasis of costs in the 
pricing of postal services. Cost alone is not 
an acceptable basis for rate making. Cost 
ascertainment is a tool of management 
which should not be confused with rate 
ascertainment. 

The complex subject of cost ascertainment 
and its application to rate-making proce- 
dures will be discussed in considerable detail 
by the Deputy Postmaster General, Mr. 
Maurice H. Stans, whose testimony will 
follow mine. 

The proposals under consideration con- 
form to sound principles of differential 
pricing. While a detailed statement in sup- 
port of each of the specific rate provisions 
contained in H. R. 9228 will be presented by 
Mr. Albert J. Robertson, Assistant Postmaster 
General and Controller, I should now like to 
discuss briefly its principal provisions. 


V. THE FIRST STEP—RATE ADJUSTMENTS 


The bill consists of two titles. Title I 
provides for general rate adjustments. Title 
II establishes a permanent rate-making Com- 
mission and prescribes in detail the frame- 
work of policy within which the Commission 
shall function. 


First-class mail 


One of our proposals calls for an increase 
in first-class letter rates. There is a good 
reason for this proposal. 

First-class mail is a prime postal service, 
receiving preferential treatment every step 
of the way. The security, privacy, and 
priority of service received by first-class 
mail are premium-service factors. Pre- 
mium service is a more valuable service and 
we believe that those who receive the greater 
benefits of letter mail should pay a larger 
share of postal costs. 

Even at the new rate we are recommending 
for letter mail I believe the public in gen- 
eral—the first-class postal patron—also the 
voter—will agree that it would be the big- 
gest bargain in America to purchase a 4-cent 
stamp and to know that a 1-ounce letter 
can be handed to your carrier at your door— 
or dropped in any collection box any place 
in* the United States—and be delivered 
safely and expeditiously either across town 
or across the United States. 

In fact, the thoughtful citizen must won- 
der why letter rates have not been raised in 
almost a quarter of a century. He knows 
that the nickel telephone call, the 10-cent 
loaf of bread, and 50-cent haircut are prices 
of a past era—and yet, letter stamps are 
still 3 cents. 

The ability of the postal patron to absorb 
a 1-cent increase in letter mail is manifest, 
as shown on chart 9. Since 1932, per capita 
disposable income has increased more than 
300 percent. 

The prices of telephone and telegraph 
messages have also increased. Prices are up 
all along the line but letter rates are the same 
as they were in 1932. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Post Office is 
not an institutional relic. It is a dynamic 
business-type organization serving a pro- 
gressive American economy. _ The letter rate 
should not be based on the historical en- 
vironment of the early 1930's. 

The Post Office operates a vast communi- 
cations system for the exchange of informa- 
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tion and ideas among our people. But the 
telegraph and telephone industries also 
provide networks of communications. Is it 
reasonable and consistent to subsidize the 
mails as a contribution to “public welfare” 
while taxing those who use the others? 

The responsibilities we share for the sound 
fiscal management of the Post Office compel 
us to exact revenues from each class of mail 
equal to the value of the services performed 
for that class. One might think from ad- 
verse comment against a letter-rate increase 
that these proposals reflect a reversal of 
congressional policy. The facts show other- 
wise. 

The Congress itself has established the 
policy that first-class mail, which receives 
preferential treatment, should make a reve- 
nue contribution above cost. In 1932, the 
Congress reiterated its faith in this historic 
doctrine by increasing the revenue contri- 
bution of first-class mail from 12 to 46 per- 
cent above cost and maintaining it at ap- 
proximately this level until World War II. 
We wholeheartedly endorse this policy. It is 
the foundation of “common sense” pricing 
and is equitable in terms of value received. 
The present proposals will merely continue 
this policy. 

Every citizen is aware that if postal ex- 
penses are not recovered from those who 
use the mails, they must then be paid by the 
taxpayer. Let’s take a closer look at this 
proposition on chart 10. 

If letter rates are advanced 75 percent of 
the additional revenues will be derived from 
business users of the mails and 25 percent 
from individuals for their personal mail. 

Now, what would be the situation if postal 
rates are permitted to remain at their present 
inadequate levels? The postal deficit will 
then be borne, for the most part, by those 
who pay Federal income taxes. Over 60 per- 
cent of total Federal income taxes are paid 
by individuals, while the portion paid by 
corporations is only 40 percent. 

In brief, ladies and gentleman, low letter 
rates maintained by taxes work to the dis- 
advantage of the individual. The large users 
of the mails benefit. 

In view of all these facts, the proposal to 
increase the letter rate by 1 cent per ounce 
appears to be moderate, fair and reasonable, 


Second-class mail 


We come next to second-class mail, a classi- 
fication which has always been carried at a 
substantial loss. 

I should like to comment first on the 
increase in second-class rates enacted by the 
Congress in 1951. As shown on chart 11 this 
adjustment has produced additional annual 
revenues of about $12.8 million. However, 
while second-class mail was producing $12.8 
million in additional revenues, the cost of 
providing this service increased by $56.4 mil- 
lion a year—or better than a 4 to 1 ratio. 
On this basis alone, a rate increase is over- 
due in second-class mail. 

But there is another and even more urgent 
consideration portrayed on chart 12. The 
proposed rates will increase revenues from 
second-class mail by about $17 million. This 
is actually less than the increased costs of 
postal pay and fringe benefit legislation 
recently enacted by the Congress. These ad- 
ditional costs amount to about $21 million 
a year for second-class mail only. 

The service which is extended to news- 
paper and magazine publishers is made up 
of several operations, each of which costs 
money. Labor and transportation alone add 
up to 93 percent of total expenditures. 

Now, let me show you a familiar sight— 
the mailman starting on his rounds. (This 
is 12-A in your booklet.) 

We selected one at random here in the city 
of Washington and analyzed the mail he 
was going to deliver that day. Here is what 
we found: 

Seventeen percent of the weight consisted 
of letter mail. 
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Fourteen percent of small parcels. 

Eleven percent of advertising matter mov- 
ing at third-class rates. 

The balance of 58 percent consisted of 
magazines and newspapers. 

That these figures are fairly typical is in- 
dicated by the fact that in fiscal 1955 the 
weight of second-class mail was 59.1 percent 
of the total weight of all mail other than 
parcel post. 

From a standpoint of manpower it is ob- 
vious that carrying magazines around @ 
mailman’s route presents more of a problem 
than handling first-class mail. 

Here is a copy of one of the magazines 
in his pack. This one tips the scales at 
about a pound. The mail circulation of this 
magazine is currently somewhat over 414 
million per week, which means that the 
post office must handle and transport, in 
the course of a year, somewhat more than 
117,000 tons of this magazine to all parts 
of the United States. 

In fiscal 1955 it cost the Post Office Depart- 
ment—which at the present time means the 
American taxpayer—$235 million more to 
deliver second-class publications than was 
received from them in payment of postal 
rates. 

The question we must face is this: With 
due regard for public welfare, how much of 
this cost should the taxpayer absorb—and 
how much can fairly be charged to the pub- 
lications? 

Here is a 1932 issue of one of these pub- 
lications. I direct your attention to the 
price printed on the cover: 5 cents. Here is 
a current issue of the same publication. The 
price printed on the cover of this one is 
15 cents. Apparently, public welfare suf- 
fered no setback from this price increase, 
since the circulation today is more than 
44 million compared with a circulation of 
about 234 million in 1932. ‘ 

As a matter of further interest, the ad- 
vertising revenue for this publication in 
1932 was about $22 million—while the ad- 
vertising revenue in 1955 is reported to be 
about $83 million. 

Now, I have no criticism of these figures. 
But it is difficult to understand why a pub- 
lication which has tripled its newsstand 
price, and has had almost a fourfold in- 
crease in advertising revenue, should con- 
tinue to receive postal service at 1932 rates. 


May I hasten to add that the situation of 
this magazine is not unique but was selected 
as being fairly typical. 

Almost all publications have shared in 
the growing volume of magazine advertis- 
ing which reached an all-time high in 1955. 
It is also true that virtually all major publi- 
cations have increased their newsstand 
prices since the 1930's. 

There is still another point involved. In 
spite of magazine price increases, total cir- 
culation of all magazines has soared—reach- 
ing a record high in 1955. No one can seri- 
ously contend that increases in the selling 
prices of publications—ranging as high as 
300 percent—have been a deterrent to total 
magazine circulation. The continuing in- 
crease in circulation—despite higher 
prices—proves beyond all doubt that the 
people are willing to pay a price sufficient 
to cover all costs—including fair postal 
rates. 

I strongly believe in the American pric- 
ing system. This pricing system has resulted 
in the highest per capita output that the 
world has ever known. The pricing policies 
adopted by newspapers and magazines in 
their general business dealings conform to 
that system. I do not believe—and never 
will—that a profit-motivated publisher who 
is turning out a good product cannot pay 
a fair price for the postal services he re- 
ceives—and, ladies and gentlemen, the rates 
we are recommending for second-class mat- 
ter are extremely moderate. 
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There is one final point I should like to 
raise regarding the rates on periodical mail. 

You are all aware that some people con- 
tend that the Post Office Department was 
established to carry letter mail and there- 
fore all other classes of mail should pay only 
the additional operating costs incurred in 
their handling. We do not subscribe to this 
theory but let us examine it as it applies to 
second-class rates of postage. 

In its report of March 24, 1954, the Senate 
Advisory Council estimated the additional 
operating costs incurred in providing sec- 
ond-class service to be $107 million. At the 
present time we estimate that these incre- 
mental costs applicable to second-class mail 
are about $150 million a year. Neverthe- 
less, using the Council’s estimate as a base, 
second-class mail revenues in 1955 were at 
least $50 million below these incremental 
costs-and more than $221 million below fully 
allocated costs. 

The proposals relating to second-class rate 
adjustments will not even recover this un- 
derstated out-of-pocket loss of $50 million. 
This is important, for past discussions have 
been confused by contentions that Congress 
has adopted the policy that publications 
should be subsidized in the public interest. 

Whether or not that is the case, even after 
these rate proposals become effective sec- 
ond-class mail will still be carried far be- 
low cost. The only question is—how much 
below cost is fair and equitable to all con- 
cerned? 

Third-class mail 


Certain rate adjustments are also being 
recommended for third-class mail which 
consists largely of advertising matter. 

It was never the sense of the Congress, as 
far as we can ascertain, that commercial ad- 
vertising matter should be carried in the 
mails at the expense of the general taxpayer. 
In 1926, when the annual cost ascertainment 
program was inaugurated, third-class mail 
was paying 98 percent of its fully allocated 
cost. 

Despite this excellent beginning—and here 
I should like to direct your attention to 
chart 13—successive pay and other cost in- 
crease have caused an excess of expenditures 
over revenues in third-class mail of $1.3 bil- 
lion in the postwar years. 

The effect of the twin evils of rising costs 
and lagging rates was to reduce expense 
coverage in this class of mail to 61 percent in 
the last fiscal year and to 57 percent in this 
fiscal year. The proposals under considera- 
tion will increase the expense coverage to 
73 percent. 

This class of mail does not receive the 
privileges and preferment of service which 
letter mail receives. ‘These are pertinent 
differentials which are reflected in our rate 
recommendations. 

In proposing third-class rate adjustments 
we have been mindful of the importance of 
advertising in the American economy. We 
recognize that advertising plays a key role 
in the distribution of goods and services 
which are produccd in our factories and 
mills. But this should not preclude a fair 
and reasonable rate for the services extended 
by the Post Office Department in delivering 
the advertisements. 

Since 1946 national expenditures for ad- 
vertising have more than doubled, reaching 
an alltime high in 1955. Direct mail ad- 
vertising shared in these phenomenal gains, 
increasing by almost 250 percent during this 
period. 

This increase in direct mail advertising is 
reflected in the volume of third-class mail. 
In 1946 we handled about 6 billion pieces. 
In the present fiscal year volume is expected 
to be about 15 billion pieces. 

There is no valid reason why the taxpayer 
should continue to subsidize the distribution 
of adverlisements. 
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VI. THE SECOND STEP: A COMMISsIO0 
RATES 


I should like to read a brief Passage f 
the President’s special message on the . 
Office dated January 11, 1955: ve 

“If the Post Office is to success 
the challenge of the future its prices must 
sufficiently flexible to reflect changes in 
and the developing needs of a dynamic a 
omy. It is my belief that an independes 
commission entrusted with the authority 1, 
establish and maintain fair and equitaty. 
postal rates can best provide this neeis 
flexibility.” 

Consideration of the rate problems Which 

: : : ¢ 
have beset this committee in the past sho, 
the tremendous magnitude and detail of 4, 
task encompassed in adjustment of Posty! 
rates. The vigorous American economy ey 
breeding place of change. That there wil be 
a need for rate adjustments in the future is 
a certainty. 

The rate structure has grown complex and 
cumbersome. The complexity gf ratemaz. 
ing is due, in large measure, to the fact thy 
the consumer of goods and services does no 
pay for cost but for value received. Op) 
through appraisal of ability to pay, value 
service, the cost and nature of alternatiy, 
services available, and a host of other tap. 
gible’ and intangible factors can a fair ang 
equitable rate pattern be established. Th 
experience of all regulatory agencies indicate 
that such an appraisal can best be made by 
highly skilled specialists who, through con. 
stant application, develop a reservoir of ¢&. 
perience in establishing specific rates, 

Another and equally important consid. 
eration is the urgent need for rate-making 
procedures which will allow greater ficxibi. 
ity in adjusting rates to meet changing 
conditions as they occur. Ratemaking by 
legislation has resulted in a tendency fo 
rate adjustments to lag far behind the nee 
for revenues. Moreover it has damaging 
effects on the financial condition of th 
postal service and—in terms of deficit finane. 
ing—operates to the detriment of the ta. 
payer. 

These facts lead to the unavoidable con 
clusion that a permanent commission, em: 
powered to develop and maintain equitable 
and reasonable postal rates under policy 
guidance of the Congress is the only pric 
tical solution. 

The proposals under consideration woul 
place the pricing of postal services oni 
sound economic basis and relieve the Con 
gress of the burdensome, time-consumilz 
and technical task of ratemaking. 

The establishment of a ratemaking con 
mission does not mean that the Congres 
will relinquish control over the postal rate 
structure. The Congress will continue t 
dictate the policy framework within which 
the Commission shall operate. The Congres 
will also prescribe, and amend—when neces & 
sary, the rules of ratemaking which the 
Commission must follow. It will also tt 
main the prerogative of the Congress W& 
prescribe special low rates of postage fa 
certain postal services to give expression ” 
public welfare factors. 

In short, it is intended that the Congres 
maintain control over postal rates throug 
policy guidance while the Commission givé 
specific expression to such policies. 

VII. A SELF-SUSTAINING POST OFFICE 


The phenomenal economic growth of the 
Nation since the turn of the century hi 
been reflected in an even greater growth 2 
the volume of mail. While our populatio & 
has doubled and our gross national product- & 
measured in terms of constant dallers—h# : 
more than trebled, the volume of mail mar & 
ter increased almost seven and one-hii§ 
times. e 

In its report of October 27, 1954, the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report pre & 
dicted that by 1965 population would reac 
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million and total national output would 
10 oe to $535 billion, On the basis 
ineree estimates, it is predicted that mail 
oo will climb to 74 billion in the next 
10 years: 


Ladies and gentlemen, if we do not put our 


gnancial house in order now, how shall we 
ein 1965? If we aSsume that costs and 

~ in the decade ahead continue in 

revenues : = 

he same relationship as the last 10 years, the 
ei deficit in 1965 may be more than a 

_ liars. Continued delay will not 
pillion do : y 
give our fiscal problems but will further 
complicate and intensify them. 

Opponents of our views will base their 
opposition, in part, on the contention that 
the post office is a public service institution. 
They will say: Why should Congress be con- 
cerned about the postal deficit? Why not 
support the post office with tax funds as is 
gone with other Federal agencies? 

The allegation that the Post Office De- 
artment is attempting to operate under a 
different set of fiscal rules than those guid- 
ing other departments of the Federal 
Government is not true. 

All Federal agencies are encouraged by 
jaw to establish fees and charges for meas- 
urable services when performed for identi- 
fable individuals or organizations. Public 
law 187 (5 U. S. C. 140) of the 82nd Congress 
established the policy that such services be 
“self-sustaining to the full extent possible.” 

The fact that other agencies do not at- 
tempt to break even overall does not indi- 
cate that they or the Post Office are in con- 
flict with expressed congressional intent. 
Generally speaking, only a relatively small 
portion of the functions of other Federal 
agencies are of measurable value as they 
apply to identifiable individuals or busi- 
nesses. When other departments do per- 
form such services they charge accordingly. 
The Post Office is unique only in that prac- 
tically all of its services are of measurable 
yalue and are performed for identifiable 
patrons, 

There are other forceful arguments in 
support of a break-even policy for the Post 
Office. 

There is the American tradition of fair 
play. In the interest of common justice 
those individuals and organizations that re- 
ceive the benefits of postal services should 
support those services. 

The Post Office is dedicated to service in 
the public interest, but this is not a valid 
reason for operating the Post Office at a loss 
which must be made up by the taxpayer. 

Privately and publicly owned gas, light, 
transportation, and water companies all pro- 
vide essential public services. They are re- 
quired by law to operate in the public in- 
terest. But these utilities, whether pri- 
vately or publicly owned, charge a fair price 
for the services they perform. When then 
should the Post Office Department continue 
to operate at a deficit? 

The Department recognizes that a small 
number of its services are performed for 
the benefit of the people at large. One such 
example is free mail for the blind. The cost 
of these welfare services is relatively low 
and should not hinder us in placing the 
Post Office on a self-supporting basis. All 
that is necessary is that public welfare serv- 
ices be identified and provision made by the 
Congress to reimburse the Department for 
their costs. 

_I think what we are trying to accomplish 

Is clearly defined on chart 14. 

We are asking that postal patrons pay 
only for the services they receive. In this 
category falls the four classes of mail and 
the special services, both domestic and in- 
ternational. On the other side of the fence 
are the services performed either for govern- 
ment agencies or in the interest of the pub- 
lic at large, 
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As you can see, the Congress has already 
taken action to remove from the postal deficit 
two major items of cost not related to patron 
services. The Department is now reimbursed 
for penalty and franked mail and the airline 
subsidy has been transferred from the Post 
Office to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Two bills, which we support, have already 
been introduced in the Congress. If enacted, 
these bills will provide reimbursement of 
about $30 million to postal accounts for 
services performed by the Department either 
for Government agencies or in the interest 
of the general public. 

The importance of identifying and provid- 
ing reimbursement for so-called ‘“public- 
welfare” services is further emphasized by the 
misapplication of this term by opponents of 
rate increases. In seeking to adapt the “pub- 
lic-welfare” concept to their own ends, they 
allege that no private business could operate 
so many units and offer such broad services 
as does the Post Office and still break even. 
They reason from this that smaller post offices 
and rural routes are operated in the public 
welfare and that the costs should be paid by 
the taxpayer. This is specious reasoning. 

The Department dispenses a national com- 
munication service in which rural routes and 
smaller post offices peform a necessary func- 
tion. Many of these do not take in sufficient 
revenues to cover costs. But how much reve- 
nue would be los{ at the larger post offices if 
these smaller units and rural routes were not 
available to distribute the mails? The small 
post offices and rural routes were not estab- 
lished primarily to originate revenue, but are 
an integral part of our national distribution 
network. More than 10 million families are 
served by rural routes and small post offices. 


Post office terminals, also an integral part 
of our distribution system, do not produce 
any revenues. Shall we ask the taxpayers to 
underwrite the cost of our terminals, too? 


The rate proposals under discussion are 
fair and reasonable. Only by means of rate 
increases can we place the Post Office on a 
sound financial basis. However, as stated 
earlier, these proposals will not immediately 
make the Post Office a breakeven operation. 

The deficit in the next fiscal year is esti- 
mated at $470 million. The bill before us 
will produce about $407 million in additional 
revenues, leaving a deficit of $63 million. 


Most of the member nations of the Univer- 
sal Postal Union operate close to a breakeven 
basis. Many actually make a profit from 
their postal operations. I do not endorse 
this idea. But I do maintain that the Post 
Office of this Nation should be operated on a 
self-sustaining basis. 

VIII. THE NEED FOR MODERNIZATION 


There is another problem of the Post Office 
which should be considered when talking 
about our financial situation. Iam referring 
to the need of a modernization program. 

Over the past 20 years, the Post Office has 
experienced an increase of almost 250 per- 
cent in mail volume while its Government- 
owned buildings have remained virtually un- 
changed. As a result, its physical plant has 
grown obsolescent and inadequate. Our ex- 
penditures on our postal buildings are not 
keeping up with their deterioration and our 
need for expansion. 

In many cities we have completely out- 
grown these buildings. In some localities 
we are handling mail on the sidewalks re- 
gardless of weather conditions. In hundreds 
of post offices, postal workers are hampered 
by poor lighting, antiquated equipment, and 
insufficient space. Under such handicaps, 
morale and efficiency suffer, and only through 
exceptional efforts is the American public 
afforded adequate mail service. 

A few post offices have already been reno- 
vated with the limited funds at our disposal. 
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The resulting experience proves beyond doubt 
that an investment in modernizing postal 
facilities brings an immediate return in 
better mail service. 

A comprehensive survey has now been 
completed of the Department’s building and 
modernization needs. This is explained on 
chart 15. A 5-year program has been devel- 
oped but not yet ‘activated: The annual 
cost to accomplish this program would aver- 
age about $133 million, but, for the first year, 
cost would be somewhat less than that. 

In my report to the President dated Janu- 
ary 30, 1956, I informed him that the rate 
proposals now under consideration would 
provide $5614 million above the estimates 
included in the 1957 budget. The enactment 
of these proposals would provide funds to 
begin the modernization program during the 
next fiscal year. 

This program should pay dividends in im- 
proved operating efficiency and employee 
morale. By increasing postal rates, adopting 
sound fiscal policies and ratemaking proce- 
dures, and by modernizing postal facilities, 
the Congress will have insured the American 
people that heavy postal deficits are a matter 
of history. 

Ix. CONFUSION 


I have appeared before you today because 
the task which we have undertaken cannot 
be completed without your help. The issues 
at stake involve more than fiscal responsi- 
bility. There is a moral issue as well. We 
cannot, in good conscience, continue to 
burden the taxpayer for services rendered to 
others. We should not—as responsible mem- 
bers of the Government—allow the problem 
to fester in the hope that it will be cured 
by future administration. We should, in my 
judgment, put an end to the practice of 
saddling generations yet unborn with the 
cost of today’s postal services. 

For our part, we intend to continue our 
efforts to increase our efficiency and to fur- 
ther reduce our costs. But a half billion- 
dollar deficit is not a problem which can be 
met in this way. 

This has been recognized by the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations of the House and the 
Senate. House Committee Report No. 1743, 
dated February 3, 1956, in referring to the 
cost of handling the mails, stated “it is ob- 
vious that the presently established rates 
are woefully inadequate to compeusate for 
such necessary expenditures.” 

I should also like to quote a brief passage 
from Report No. 1624 of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations dated March 6, 
1956: 

“Regardless of any additional economies 
which might be effected in the operation of 
the Department, there will still be a need for 
additional revenues and this committee urges 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice of the Senate and the Members of the 
Senate to give diligent attention to the prob- 
lem of increasing postal revenues if the De- 
partment is to be placed on a sound fiscal 
basis while carrying out its service responsi- 
bilities to the people.” 

The proposals before us are neither politi- 
cal nor partisan in nature. Sound financial 
management is the common responsibility 
of all who hold public office regardless of 
political affiliation. I might add that every 
postal rate adjustment enacted in previous 
years has received support from both sides 
of the aisle. 

I might add, too, that the rates which we 
have adjusted under our own authority have 
been well accepted by the public. 

I.am deeply appreciative of the courtesies 
which the members of this committee*have 
extended to me today. I wish to thank each 
of you individually for this opportunity to 
appear before you. 
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They Admit It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leezve to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following column writ- 
ten by Joseph and Stewart Alsop in 
which they discuss the relative status of 
American air-atomic power as opposed 
to the Soviet Union’s. This column is 
based on testimony presented to the 
House and Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittees by Secretary of the Air Force 
Quarles and Chief of the Air Staff Gen- 
eral Twining: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald] 


THeEy ApmiT IT 


In recent testimony before executive ses- 
sions of both the congressional Armed Serv- 
ices Committees, the Secretary of the Air 
Force and the Chief of the Air Staff have 
now Officially confirmed all the darkest un- 
Official reports about the relative status 
of American and Soviet air-atomic power. 

The following items from this sworn tes- 
timony of Air Force Secretary Donald Quarles 
and Gen. Nathan Twining, will be enough 
to give the general picture. 

Item: It has long been reported that this 
country was lagging far behind the Soviet 
Union in production of long-range jet bomb- 
ers; but Quarles and Twining at last revealed 
how enormous the lag really is. It can be 
stated on undoubted authority that they 
gave our current output of B-52 bombers as 
only 4 per month, and in contrast stated that 
Soviet output of the comparable Bison 
bombers was almost certainly 3 times as 
large. 

These current monthly output rates, of 
4 B-52’s against 12 Bisons, do not tell the 
whole story. Quarles and Twining further 
admitted that we would not reach our 
planned peak output of 17 B-52’s per month 
for at least another year and a half. The 
Soviets are working toward a peak output 
of 25 Bisons per month, and they will reach 
their high peak considerably sooner than we 
shall reach our much lower peak. 

Item: It has also been reported, for the 
first time in this space, that the Soviets were 
already fight-testing a ballistic missile of 
1500-mile range. No comparable ballistic 
missile has as yet passed the drawing-board 
stage in this country. Once again on un- 
doubted authority, it can now be stated that 
Secretary Quarles and General Twining ad- 
mitted these facts, stating they had sure evi- 
dence that the Soviets were indeed testing a 
1500-mile ballistic missile. 

Item: It has also been reported that the 
Soviets’ Farmer, dayfighter, and Flashlight, 

‘nightfighter, were advanced designs of high 
quality; that these Farmers and Flashlights 

_ were already being produced in substantial 
quantities; and that no comparable advanced 
American fighter aircraft had yet entered the 
stage of serious quantity production. Again 
on undoubted authority, it can be stated 
that ‘Quarles and Twining admitted these 
facts, too. ° 

Our really superior F-104 dayfighter is not 
in production at all. Our only good night- 
fighter, the F-102, is being produced in tiny 
trickles. Our rather unsatisfactory F-100 
dayfighter, which may well not offer adequate 
opposition to the Soviet Bison, is officially 
in quantity production, but the quantities 
being produced are still trivial. Mcanwhile, 
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the Soviets’ output of Farmers and Flash- 
lights will shortly be counted in many scores 
per month. 

Our stock of nuclear weapons remains far 
greater than the Soviet stock, and will no 
doubt always remain far greater. But their 
nuclear stockpile is now approaching deci- 
sive proportions. Meanwhile, they are pres- 
ently well ahead of us in the best type of 
bombers that must deliver the bombs, in the 
fighters that must intercept the bombers, 
and in the medium range ballistic missiles 
which foreshadow the ultimate weapons, the 
missile of intercontinental range. That is 
the present picture, as officially outlined. 

In these circumstances Air Secretary 
Quarles’ testimony about the Air Force 
budget itself was truly remarkable. The 
Air Force general staff, he admitted, had 
originally proposed a minimum budget of 
$20 billion. He had himself cut the air staff 
requests to $18,500,000,000, which he seemed 
personally to have regarded as rockbottom. 
But Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
nonetheless ordered a further slash, to 
$16,500,000,000. And Quarles yielded to Wil- 
son, although he said this final concession to 
the Treasury and Budget Bureau really did 
make the Air Force budget “very austere, 
indeed.” 

Quarles still further admitted that this 
“austere budget” was crowded with “one- 
shot savings” which could not be repeated 
next year. Because of this heavy borrowing 
from next year’s Peter to pay election year’s 
Paul, Quarles testified that the Air Force 
budget would have to be massively increased 
next year unless the strength of the Air Force 
was instead heavily reduced. 

Meanwhile, there was no talk whatever, 
except from the shocked Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, about a great emergency effort to 
overcome the aid lead the Soviets have now 
achieved. Secretary Quarles took refuge in 
a cloud of technicalities. The unhappy Gen- 
eral Twining contented himself with saying 
we still retained greater air-atomic power 
than the Soviet Union as of now, with 
melancholy emphasis on the “as of now.” 

But what about 2 years, or 3 years, or 4 
years from now, when it will be too late to 
catch up, and the Soviet air lead really be- 
gins to produce decisive results? 


Speech by Hon. Chester E. Merrow, of 
New Hampshire, Before the Conference 


of National Organizations, Washington, 
D. C., February 28, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr.CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, it is a pleasure to include here- 
with an address by my esteemed col- 
league the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire, Congressman CHESTER R. MERROW. 

From his experience as a member of 
the United States Delegation to the 10th 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
held in New York last fall, Mr. Merrow 
gives an excellent summation of his work 
as a United States delegate to the U. N. 
General Asembly: 

THE UNITED NaTIONS SyYSTEM: 
EVALUATION 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 

members of the Conference of National Or- 
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ganizations, it is a pleasure to be here y; 
you this afternoon, and I hope you wi on 
consider it a poor return for your excellen 
hospitality if I employ this opportunity me 
have so generously afforded me to eddie 
remarks primarily to the subject of m 
much money the United Nations ang = 
agencies associated with it costs ang ‘elie 
is accomplished by the expenditure of aa 
funds. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 10TH GENERAL ASSEMBLy 


A large part of what I wish to say this after 
noon grows out of my experience as a mem, 
ber on the United States delegation to the 
10th General Assembly held in New York 
from September 20 to December 20, 1955, | 
should like to take a moment at the very be. 
ginning to comment briefly on the signig. 
cance of the 10th session which markeg the 
beginning of the second decade of the United 
Nations. 

Two major forces seemed to pervade ang 
shape the discussions; the worldwide strug. 
gle between freedom and communism, ang 
the resurgence of nationalism among the 
peoples of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East 
Once again the United Nations proved itgey 
to be a forum where we can meet the Soviet 
threat to the free world and expose that 
threat for what it is even when its drive t 
dominate the world is set forth in economi 
rather than in purely political terms, 

On specific issues, the highlights of the 
accomplishments can be said to include the 
admission of 12 free nations, the overwhelm. 
ing endorsement of. President Eisenhower's 
“open sky” plan for inspection from the air 
and the exchange of military blueprints, the 
approval of further steps to develop the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy by providing 
a method for the establishment of an Inter. 
national Atomic Energy Agency, and the 
formation of a committee to fix the time, 
place, and procedures of a conference on 
charter review, such committee to report to 
the 12th General Assembly in 1957. 

On the so-called colonial issues, the action 
that eventuated was, on the whole moderate, 
but owing to the passions aroused during 
discussions, the course at times came dan- 
gerously close to imposing on the Assembly 
a role which would prolong and further 
embitter the issues, rather than contribute 
to their solution. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY COMMITTEE 


My primary responsibility on the delega- 
tion was to serve as the United States spokes: 
“man on the Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee. Since I am a native of that 
part of the country noted for its thrift and 
practicality, you will readily understand 
that I embarked upon this assignment with 
interest and with an eye to seeing whether 
the taxpayer’s money is being well spent 
in our contribution to the United Nations. 

I came away from this experience greatly 
reassured. Because we constantly hear 9 & 
much criticism of “cost” of the United 
Nations activities without very much being 
done to develop an appreciation or under 
standing of what we really do get for ow 
money, I thought it might be worth while 
for me to discuss with you some of the con- & 
clusions I have reached in reference to ow & 
participation in the U. N. system. : 


UNITED NATIONS IN NO RESPECT A WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 

To put the budget process in perspective 
let me reassure anyone who may entertall 
any qualms about the United Nations in- 
vading our national sovereignty. The United 
Nations is not a world government. It cal- 
not enact legislation, levy taxes, raise armies, 
or enforce laws. We certainly do not watt 
it to have these powers. Its powers are 
strictly advisory depending on the voluntaly 
cooperation of sovereign states. The General 
Assembly does, of course, make decisions 
about the structure and work of the Secre- 
tariat and it cam assess member states fo 
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annual dues. On the other hand, any 
member government that has really serious 
objections to the majority decision on such 
jssues can always, as a last resort, withdraw. 


BUDGET REVIEW AND CONTROL 


1 should now like to proceed to the ques- 
tion of the system for keeping United Nations 
expenditures under review and conirol. The 
regular annual budget of the organization 
is drawn up by the Secretary General. 
Given the financial background of the pres- 
ent Secretary General (you recall that he 
was one time Under Secretary of the Finance 
Ministry of Sweden) and the well-estab- 
lished internal administrative controls at 
nis disposal, the estimates presented to the 
General Assembly have, on the whole I be- 
lieve, been conservative. Of course, one can 
disagree with the need for certain activities 
or programs, and we do and did, but by and 
large, these are the outgrowth of decisions 
py the Assembly or other governmental 
organs, decisions which the Secretary Gen- 
eral has no alternative but to carry out. 

The estimates submitted by the Secretary 
General are carefully reviewed in detail by 
a small advisory committee of nine experts 
appointed by the General Assembly ior this 
purpose. The United States has a member 
on this committee. Like an Appropriations 
Committee of the Congress, its report usually 
indicates where economies can be made and 
eficiency infproved. As a consequence, its 
recommendations are usually adopted when 
the budget estimates of the Secretary Gen- 
eral and report of this expert committee 
are considered by the General Assembly in 
its committee of the whole, known as the 
Administrative and Budgetary Committee, or 
the Fifth Committee. 

Ican assure you that the Fifth Commit- 
tee reviews with thoroughness the estimates 
and the other details connected with the 
financial administration of the United Na- 
tions. A remarkable sense of responsibility 
and concern for efficiency and economy are 
shown by the majority of participating gov- 
ernments. It may be of interest to know 
that this is one area in which the U.S.S. R. 
and the United States, as the two largest 
contributors, vote together more often than 
not. 

The United States, though it has but one 
vote, exercises nevertheless a significant role 
in the work of the Fifth Committee. It is 
worthy of note that the United States has 
generally been represented on this commit- 
tee by a Member of Congress. Since the be- 
ginning of the organization, there have been 
only two exceptions to this practice. It is 
the kind of committee where there is genu- 
ine give and take and where reason usually 
prevails. This, together with the obvious 
financial stake of the United States in the 
United Nations, means that the voice of the 
United States is both sought after and re- 
spected. Although this does not mean that 
everyone always agrees with us—it would be 
unhealthy if they did—it does usually lead 
to reasonable accommodations of differences. 
This is true not only on strictly budgetary 
matters but it extends also to the broader 
administrative problems considered by this 
committee. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL 


I wish to mention that the efforts of the 
United States over a period of years to 
bring the judgments of the independent 
United States Administrative Tribunal un- 
der review were finally successful in the 
tenth session. The procedure evolved was 
& compromise embodying varying points of 
View, but the important objective from the 
United States standpoint was achieved, in 
that such judgments are no longer final but 
can be taken to a higher judicial body— 
the International Court of Justice. This 
provides a mean for member states to be 
heard when their interests are involved and 
should prevent the recurrence of the con- 
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troversy which arose over some awards made 
by the Administrative Tribunal in 1953. 

In speaking on the Administrative Tri- 
bunal before a plenary session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly I said: 

“The primary objective of the procedure 
adopted has been to provide a way in which 
the possible concern of member states with 
respect to future administrative tribunal 
judgments could be dealt with by judicial 
process. * * * 

“In the opinion of my Government the 
resolution adopted * * * presents us with 
a method of solving a vexing problem by a 
procedure which recognizes the basic prin- 
ciples of judicial review, which protects the 
interests of the staff and of the Secretary 
General, and which provides a method for 
meeting any concern of member states which 
may arise in the future as the result of ad- 
ministrative tribunal judgments.” 


UNITED NATIONS COSTS 


Let us now turn our attention to the 
amount and the purpose of the United Na- 
tions expenditures over the years. In 1946, 
the regular expenditures of the United Na- 
tions‘amounted to approximately $19 million. 
The budget authorized for 1956 is $48,566,350, 
more than 2!4 times as much. What does 
the difference represent? The expenditures 
for 1946 were largely devoted to organizing 
the United Nations and servicing meetings 
of the primary governmental organs—the 
Assembly, the Security Council, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

In 1956, one can note that the budget of 
$48.5 million not only covers servicing of 
regular meetings, it also provides for ex- 
penses connected with the vastly successful 
scientific conference on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy at Geneva in 1955 and for a 
wide range of activities that are contributing 
to the maintenance of peace and security, to 
economic development and improvement of 
living standards, to the protection of refu- 
gees, and to the orderly development of terri- 
tories toward self-government. A few spe- 
cific examples of this type of activity include: 
the operations of an observer mission in In- 
dia and Pakistan and the conciliation and 
truce missions in Palestine; the administra- 
tion of a plebiscite in British Togoland; the 
collection on a worldwide basis and publica- 
tion of needed economic data and analyses; 
and assistance to numerous governments in 
improving social welfare services. I could 
easily spend the rest of my time enumerating 
all the activities which the United Nations 
undertakes in any one year. 

Instead of doing this, I refer you to the 
most recent annual report of the Secretary 
General, because I should like to turn to 
some comparisons that will make it easier 
for us in the United States to understand 
what we are getting for our money. This 
$48.5 million budget will result, when other 
income is taken into account, in an assess- 
ment upon the United States of approxi- 
mately $16 million. 

On the basis of relative capacity to pay, 
modified by the United Nations recognition 
that it is not healthy for any one country to 
contribute more than one-third, the United 
States share of the budget is presently cal- 
culated at 3314 percent. Given what I have 
indicated as the scope of United Nations 
activities which presently cost the United 
States $16 million, it is interesting to note 
what this compares to in terms of national 
programs. It about equals the amount the 
United States Forest Service spends current- 
ly in constructing roads and trails in na- 
tional forests. 

I discussed at some length on December 16 
the United Nations budget before the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s plenary session. In my re- 
marks, I said: “* * * the United States will 
support the appropriation recommended 


* * * for 1956. We do so in recognition of 
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two facts: (1) that the Secretary General 
and the General Assembly have, over the 
past 2 years, made a real effort and consid- 
erable progress in reducing the regular 
budget; and (2) that a sizable amount of the 
increased assessments being voted for 1956 
is of a nonrecurring character.” 

I further stated that “these increases fall 
largely into four categories of expenditures; 
activities related to peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, technical assistance in the social 
welfare and human rights field, operation 
of field offices and special missions, and sal- 
ary adjustments. * * *” 

I concluded by stating: “* * * my delega- 
tion firmly believes that, by continued pursu- 
ance of sound financial principles, the United 
Nations, during its second decade, will in- 
crease in influence and effectiveness as the 
greatest force for helping man to realize his 
hopes for bringing about a peaceful world.” 


COSTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM OVER 
10 YEARS 


While we are relating costs and value re- 
ceived in respect to international programs 
to costs of national programs, let me broaden 
the perspective by giving you some interest- 
ing figures extending beyond just the annual 
regular budget of the United Nations. Dur- 
ing my service on the United States delega- 
tion I had the opportunity of also looking 
into the regular expenditures of the United 
Nations specialized agencies and _ the 
amounts which have been voluntarily con- 
tributed by both member governments of 
the United Nations and nonmember govern- 
ments for special large scale assistance pro- 
grams operated under United Nations aegis. 
I might say here that both the small expert 
advisory committee and the fifth commit- 
tee on which I served are giving increasing 
attention to better coordination of the ad- 
ministrative and budgetary practices of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

For the 10-year period from 1946 to 1955 
inclusive, the total funds devoted by the in- 
ternational community to the work of the 
United Nations agencies with the exception 
of the International Bank and Monetary 
Fund have amounted to $1,751,063,198. Of 
this total, $686,344,569 represents. the 
amount spent through the regular assessed 
budgets of the United Nations and the cur- 
rently existing specialized agencies—Food 
and Agriculture Organization, International 
Labor Organization, International Civil 
Aviation Organization, United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, Universal Postal Union, World Health 
Organization, World Meteorological Organi- 
zation, and the International Telecommuni- 
cations Union. Six hundred and fifty-two 
million twenty-six thousand seven hundred 
and fourteen dollars has been spent on the 
current voluntarily financed operational pro- 
grams of the United Nations: The Interna- 
tional Children’s Fund to promote maternal 
and child welfare; the Techanical Assistance 
Program for Economic Development; the 
Palestine Relief and Works Agency to pro- 
vide food, shelter, and gainful employment 
for nearly 900,000 refugees; the Korean Re- 
construction Agency, to relieve the suffer- 
ing and repair the devastation caused by ag- 
gression; the Refugee Fund to find perma- 
nent solutions for limited groups of refugees; 
and the joint support program of ICAO to 
finance certain services essential to the safe- 
ty of international air navigation. The 
final portion of this $1,751,063,198 is account- 
ed for by the $412,691,915 spent by the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization during its 
short existence from 1947-1950. 

The United States contribution to this 
10-year total amounts to $893,425,948; $219,- 
331,126 on an assessed basis, to present 
agencies; $436,978,466 on a voluntary basis; 
and $237,116,356 to the one-time IRO. In 
other words, it costs the United States an 
average of 54 cents per person per year for 
the 10-year period. 
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Another way of putting it is that the total 
amount contributed by the United States 
to the whole complex of United Nations ac- 
tivities over 10 years as a leading partner 
in an enterprise engaged in promoting peace, 
raising standards of living, feeding the hun- 
gry, caring for the displaced and homeless, 
and fighting disease and ignorance—I repeat, 
this 10-year total—is small compared to 
United States annual expenditures for de- 
fense. 

The President’s 1957 budget calls for $42.4 
billion for protection. This covers the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, expenditures for 
atomic energy, foreign aid, defense pro- 
duction expansion and related programs. I 
am in favor of these appropriations. I 
would not cut our defense a single cent. 
The comparison I am making is useful in 
the development of adequate perspectives. 

To achieve a peaceful world, we must have 
programs in addition to military defense. 
Another interesting comparison is the fact 
that the sum total of the.cost of the United 
Nations agencies to the United States over 
10 years is less than what United States cit- 
izens voluntarily spent in 1 month in 1954 
on recreation alone. One can well ask 
whether this is too much to pay for one of 
our insurance policies against the outbreak 
of another world war. 


EVALUATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 


Why is it, then, that we continue to hear 
s0 much criticism of the cost of the United 
Nations? In one sense I suppose it can be 
said to be human nature. What man or 
woman here present isn’t aware of a hus- 
band’s continual complaint about all the 
money being spent on the food budget even 
though we men expect ample meals and rel- 
ish good cooking. But in a deeper sense, 
the criticism must be regarded as the surface 
manifestation of the misconceptions, doubts, 
and antagonisms surrounding the fact of 
United States participation in international 
organizations. It also reflects honest and 
somewhat misguided disagreement with the 
programs and policies of these organizations. 
All of this is to be expected in a free and 
democratic society. 

It does, however, place an enormous re- 
sponsibility on the people who are in such 
a position to become well acquainted with 
the workings of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. We must be sure that 
there are adequate safeguards of United 
States interests, particularly in matters of 
expenditures. It is especially incumbent on 
us to explain why and how these particular 
mechanisms are important instrumentali- 
ties by which governments can contribute to 
the building of a peaceful world. We need 
to tell the story of what these agencies are 
actively doing to combat disease, poverty, 
hunger, and illiteracy. 

In emphasizing our special responsibility 
for interpretation, I do not suggest blind 
advocacy. On the contrary, I would say that 
the exercise of this responsibility carries with 
it an obligation to appreciate the limitations 
as well as the possibilities of these particular 
instrumentalities, to acknowledge and help 
correct the mistakes as well as to applaud 
the successes. For this reason I believe the 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Organizations and Movements, 
of which I am a member, will be rendering 
a valuable service to the cause of the United 
Nations Specialized Agencies and United 
States participation therein when it com- 
pletes its present hearings and _ study, 
started on February 20 and designed to pro- 
vide an evaluation of the importance of the 
work of these agencies to the United States. 
UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP IN UNITED NATIONS 

AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Returning now to my stated purpose at 
the outset of this speech, I believe you will 
agree that it can be fairly concluded that 
the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
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cies are well worth their present cost and 
more, if it becomes necessary. They afford 
a quicker and less expensive way of handling 
complex matters which arise in diplomatic 
relations today. They provide an avenue 
through which the rising expectations and 
demands of rapidly developing peoples can 
be channeled and met in a peaceful, evolu- 
tionary, and cooperative manner. They help 
governments to develop the methods and 
habit of cooperation and of working toward 
economic goals by democratic methods. 

All of the above would be compelling 
reasons for United States participation even 
if there were no aggressive challenge from 
the Soviet Union. With this challenge, the 
United Nations and specialized agencies take 
on added significance for the United States. 
They provide a forum of open and observa- 
ble competition which all the world can and 
does watch closely.. This affords us a unique 
opportunity to disclose the diabolical nature 
of international communism. The record 
shows that, to date, we have nothing to fear 
and have made the most of the opportunity. 

The free world countries by overwhelming 
majoritigs have outvoted the Soviet bloc on 
all important matters which have been at 
issue between us. As the result of the Soviet 
Union’s recent dramatic shift in tactics, how- 
ever, we face a new challenge. In the words 
of warning issues by the United States dele- 
gation of which I was a member, “The pres- 
ent period in history may one day be recog- 
nized as a major turning point in the strug- 
gle between communism and freedom. It 
appears to be clearly a shift in the cold war, 
in which economic and social problems have 
moved to the forefront.” 

The maintenance of United States leader- 
ship in the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies becomes more important now 
than ever before. The United Nations sys- 
tem provides for effective machinery to meet 
the task which is ahead and which has 
been characterized by the President, in his 
recent state of the Union message, as the 
necessity of waging the peace with all the 
tools and ideas and means at hand. The 
President in his message stated, “In the 
pursuit of our national purposes, we have 
been steadfast in our support of the United 
Nations, now entering its second decade 
with a wider membership and ever increasing 
influence and usefulness.” 

The United States of America finds itself 
in the high position of world leadership. 
We are leading the free world in one of the 
greatest struggles to make certain the con- 
tinuation of freedom that has ever engaged 
the attention of mankind. We must exer- 
cise this leadership in various fields: in the 
economic. field, as was emphasized by the 
United States delegation to the 10th Gen- 
eral Assembly; in the military, as is so elo- 
quently portrayed by the suggested appro- 
priations for defense in the President’s 
budget for the next fiscal year; in the field 
of international organizations, which I have 
been discussing today; and in the spiritual 
field; since at the heart of our free system 
and our free civilization are the noblest and 
highest ideals to which the human spirit is 
capable of aspiring. 


What a tremendous opportunity stretches 
before us. An opportunity to combat 
hunger, disease, illiteracy and poverty 
through the big four of the specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations as well as through 
United Nations technical assistance and our 
own bilateral programs. We have an oppor- 
tunity to continue to exercise ever greater 
political leadership in the general assembly 
and the various organs of the United Nations. 
By fully grasping this opportunity, the Re- 
public of the United States will be able to 
make an imperishable contribution in this 
worldwide struggle to ensure the continua- 
tion of free civilization. Never has a na- 
tion had a greater opportunity to make its 
influence and power felt for the well being 
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and happiness of all mankind. Destiny y 
designated this Republic as the leader of e 
free world in this global encounter, a 
spired and impelled by the noble ideals that 
has made us what we are today, we cannot 
and we will not fail. 


Let’s Learn To Live With Plenty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
author of the treatise which is reprinted 
below is one of the outstanding Ameri. 
cans of today. Murray D. Lincoln is not 
only president of CARE—Cooperative 
for American Remittances to Every- 
where—but he is a trustee of the National 
Planning Association and of the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance. From 
1934 to 1942 he was a member of the 
board of directors of the Amevican Farm 
Bureau Federation. In 1943 he was a 
delegate to the first United Nations 
meeting on food and agriculture and has 
been considered an expert on agricul- 
tural problems of various kinds. He has 
served his country on many presidential 
committees, notably rural credit, 

The treatise follows: 

LeEt’s LEARN To LIVE WITH PLENTY 
(Statement by Murray D. Lincoln, president, 
the Cooperative League of the United 

States America, before the Joint Commit- 

tee on the Economic Report, in Washing- 

ton, February 9, 1956) 


That part of the President’s Economic Re- 
port having to do with the problems of agri- 
culture seems to me to be factual and per- 
ceptive. The President says, “It is impera- 
tive that we strengthen farm programs on 
the basis of a realistic appraisal of the pres- 
ent situation.” With this I heartily agree. 
I also agree that ‘“‘the first and most pressing 
problem requiring the attention of Congress 
is the continued decline of agricultural in- 
come.” I think further that the report is 
right, and significantly so, in reminding us 
that part of our present problem of sur- 
pluses derives from the stimulation agri- 
culture was given during the last two world 
wars. 

I have an uncomfortable feeling about the 
present situation. It reminds me too much 
of what I went through during the twenties 
as secretary of the Ohio Farm Bureau. I 
saw then, as I see now, the steady decline 
of farm income while uther incomes stayed 
high or went higher. I listened then to the 
argument that because farmers represented 
a relatively small part of our population it 
didn’t make too much difference what hap- 
pened to agriculture. Indeed, the popular 
notion was that a decline in our economy 
was impossible. You gentlemen, I’m sure, 
remember as I do what President Coolidge 
said on the very eve of our greatest depres- 
sion: “The country can regard the present 
with satisfaction and the future with opti- 
mism.” Well, we know now that President 
Coolidge was wrong. We know now that 
what was happening to agriculture in the 
twenties was only a forerunner of what was 
to happen to our whole economy in the 
thirties. 

To me, too much of what is happening 
today has the look and the sound of where 
I came in 30-odd years ago. And in all 
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cincerity I say that unless we find the an- 
ewer to today’s farm problem now, cur whole 
economy will again be depressed as it was 
in the thirties. I am afraid the process may 
already have started. 

WAR AND FARM PROSPERITY 


Reviewing my experience as it relates to 
farm problems is not always pleasant. For 
these problems not only seem to suggest im- 
ending economic depression. They're also 
associated in my mind with something 
worse, and that is war. From the history of 
this century, I can’t- escape the impression 
that the farmer is really prosperous only 
just before, during, and just after a war. 
Other folks may enjoy prosperity in peace- 
time. But not the farmer. 

This is something I find hard to take. I 
have to accept the record, but I still can’t 
believe what the record seems to show—that 
we must have war if the farmer is to prosper. 
war is no solution, and it never has been. 
Furthermore, it seems obvious now, at this 
critical point in human history, that civil- 
ization cannot withstand another war. 
Now, it seems to me, we've got to find our 
solutions where they really belong, in a world 
at peace. 

The President’s report correctly attributes 
part of our current agricultural distress to 
wartime speedups in production. Logically, 
then, part of the adjustment we are now 
trying to work out should be charged to the 
cost of war—just as we’ve charged up the 
costs of reconversion in industry. 

The nature of the times also demands that 
the cost of developing and keeping our agri- 
cultural plant in shape for emergencies be 
borne by the entire economy, just as the 
whole economy stands the cost of building 
airplanes and guided missiles and maintain- 
ing airbases around the world and all the 
other things we have to do to keep our mili- 
tary prepared. I make a point of this be- 
cause too often we hear it said that what 
farmers ask for is unreasonable. I have par- 
ticularly in mind the recent article in Har- 
per’s magazine—now very much in evidence 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD—entitled ‘‘The 
Country Slickers Take Us Again.” 

TIME FOR AN ABOUT-FACE 


With this much, I think the President's 
report and I are in substantial agreement. 
But when it comes to the solutions proposed 
in the report, and with what they imply, 
I'm afraid I must take exceptions. I say 
emphatically that we will never find a way 
out of our dilemma by going down the road 
we're on. I respect the motives and the ef- 
forts of the many people, both in Govern- 
ment and out, who have worked on the pro- 
grams now in use. At the same time, I be- 
lieve we need desperately to about-face. 
Let me explain why. 

I cannot accept the premise that our vast 
surpluses are an unmitigated evil. On the 
contrary, I think that the ability of this 
country to produce an abundance of food 
and fiber is one of our most priceles asets. 
Our unique contribution to western civiliza- 
tion has been the discovery that, through the 
organization of science, industry, and re- 
sources, a relatively small number of people 
on farms can produce enough food and fiber 
to supply an entire population. It is this 
that has brought us the highest living stand- 
ard in the world. Our problem is not that 
we have learned to produce too much, but 
that we haven’t yet found constructive ways 
to use what we produce. 

As I see it, “about-face” involves finding 
Ways and means by which we can literally 
shift our entire economy—its procedures, 
programs, and policies—from those based on 
scarcities to those that are based on plenty. 
In other words, we need to learn to live with 
plenty—something that no people of any 
country has ever been required to do. 

Living with plenty means we have to do 
the opposite of much that we do now. Now 
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we plan not to use our resources. That’s 
what we did when we killed pigs and plowed 
up cotton and wheat. That, essentially, is 
what is now planned in the soil bank; it 
adds up to not using our acres. But to live 
realistically with plenty takes an opposite 
course, a course that would have us use all 
our resources intelligently, with the goal of 
satisfying all the real needs and desires of 
people everywhere. 
SCARCITY DEEPLY INGRAINED 

Planning for living with plenty will be 
most difficult. Scarcity devices are deeply 
embedded in the warp and woof of our econ- 
omy. Every economic segment uses them; 
business with its monopolies, its fair trade 
laws, its tariffs, its trade agreements openly 
and not so openly arrived at; labor with its 
featherbedding, its closed shop, its limits 
on workers’ productivity; and agriculture 
with all the devices just mentioned, and more 
too. Many of these devices of scarcity have 
been written into laws. And granted, up to 
now, in the years of scarcity, some of them 
have been justified. Many believe they are 
still needed. I don’t. I believe, instead, 
that the age of abundance is here. 

For the first time in history, we stand on 
the threshold of plenty. We now know that 
abundance is possible if we can solve the key 
problem—how to develop it on all fronts and 
distribute it democratically so all get its 
benefits. 

The sole purpose of production is con- 
sumption. Food is produced by farmers; it 
is consumed by everyone. The purpose of 
production is perverted when farmers grow 
for warehouses and not for consumption. 
We must stop producing food for the Govern- 
ment loan instead of for the housewife. We 
must work out ways and means by which we 
can get all people all the kinds and amounts 
of food they need and want. Throughout 
the world people reach first for the. bread 
box. They reach for the bread box before 
they reach for the bullet box, or even the 
ballot box. 

FOOD IS THE BASE 


Food figures in almost every economic and 
social problem. It’s the most important 
trade commodity. It’s of prime importance 
in determining the health of a people. Ob- 
viously, it’s a most important matter of na- 
tional policy. 

Because this is true, I believe that only as 
we discover and work out a satisfactory na- 
tional food policy which starts with the 
needs of people will we ever find a satisfac- 
tory answer to our farm problem. 

This brings me to my first specific sug- 
gestion, something the President’s report 
seems to have omitted. The report does say, 
“The decline in gross farm income has been 
accompanied by an even sharper decline in 
net income.” But to me, as significant as 
this, if not more so, is the unmentioned 
fact that farmers today are getting a smaller 
percentage of the consumer’s food dollar 
than at any time since 1940. And here is 
where I believe we ought to put up a sign: 
“Stop, look, look into.” 

In i855 the farmer received less than 41 
cents of each dollar spent for food by the 
consumer. A further decrease is in sight 
for this year. Before we adopt more scarcity 
devices, or at least while we are adopting 
them, why don’t we see what might be done 
to lower the cost of things which farmers 
buy -and which go into his cost of produc- 
tion? At the same time, why don’t we see 
if we can’t cut the cost of distribution so 
consumers will pay less for food? 

This twilight zone, the difference between 
what farmers get and what consumers pay, 
cannot be explained away by saying that 59 
cents of every dollar spent for food goes to 
satisfy housewives’ demands for services and 
packaging. 

Several times bills have been introduced 
into Congress for an investigation of this 
dark corner. Apparently there has always 
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been too much opposition to get the in- 
vestigation authorized. Yet it’s self-evi- 
dent that all subsidies take money from all 
taxpayers and this fact has often made me 
wonder why, with all that wide participa- 
tion, no farm program enacted has ever dis- 
turbed the middleman’s take, no matter 
how big it gets... 

Consumers spend $75 billion for domes- 
tically produced food. Out of this farmers 
get less than 20 percent net, while the proc- 
essing and distributing industries—the mid- 
dlemen—take 60 percent, or $45 billion. If 
what we are looking for is (a) to boost the 
low level of farm incomes and (b) to get 
more and better food to more people at 
lower prices, we ought to find out if-savings 
in this distribution pattern could not help 
accomplish both. 


WHAT THE FARMER PAYS 


And if we are trying to find out where 
food costs can be cut for the benefit of 
farmers and consumers, let’s have a hard 
look to see what the farmer does with the 
money he gets for the food he sells. Of the 
$30 billion he receives, he spends approxi- 
mately $16 billion on machinery, gasoline, 
fertilizer and other supplies. Are the prices 
he pays for these necessities out of line? 
Everybody knows they are high and that 
they have been rising. If they are too 
high—because of monopolies, price-rigging 
or other such scarcity devices—the farmer 
is not only paying the piper but the con- 
sumer is carrying an extra price load be- 
cause these costs are pyramided straight 
through from the implement factory to the 
neighborhood supermarket. 

It adds up—when costs of raw materials 
for farming are high, costs of food cannot be 
low. If there is monopoly or inefficiency 
among middlemen, consumers must suffer. 
A good many people—living alone or in 
families—are priced out of the market for 
the foods they want and need. One family 
of every 11 in our country has an income 
of $1,000 per year or less. Eight million 
families, 1 in every 5, get $2,000 or under. 
To this group and to the 18 million families 
in the $2,000 to $5,000 bracket, high food 
prices are obvious deterrents to increased 
food consumption. 

For the good of the farmer who can so ill 
afford to have his diminishing income 
chiseled away further; for the good of the 
consumer, who buys less than she wants or 
needs because prices are high; for the good 
of all of us, as taxpayers, who in the last 
analysis pay the bills for farm subsidies; for 
the good of the entire economy which is in 
danger of being dragged down in the morass 
of farm depression—lI propose that Congress 
immediately undertake a full-scale investi- 
gation of the true situation among food 
middlemen and farm suppliers: 

Let’s get the facts and let those facts 
guide us in shaping a national food policy. 
Remember that the suppliers and the mid- 
dlemen are as much in the business of food 
production as are the farmers. All must 
be included in a single policy. 

The farmer desperately needs benefits 
right now on the income side. There’s no 
doubt about that. His condition reminds 
me of an experience of mine of many years 
ago. My first job was as an agricultural 
county agent back in Connecticut. I re- 
member asking one of the first farmers I 
met back there what his source of income 
was. He said, “Young man, we don’t have 
a source of income, we just live on lack of 
expense.” 

That’s not so funny when you see what 
is happening right around us. Lots of farm- 
ers are doing just that—living on lack of 
expense. If you want to see how that works, 
take a small farm worth $15,000. One of 
my relatives owns such a farm, and I know 
what happens to him. He owns the farm 
outright. If he didn’t, he’d be paying $600 
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interest on a mortgage each year. He’s liv- 
ing on that item of lack of expense. To 
keep up his place, with needed repairs and 
improvements, he should spend at least the 
same amount—$600. But he doesn’t. He 
can’t afford to. Instead he lives on that 
item of lack of expense, too. 

So it goes. And as he lives on lack of 
expense, this farmer becomes less and less 
a customer. He’s headed for disaster be- 
cause he is in the same position as the 
small grocery man whose family gets along 
by eating the groceries off his shelves. 


PERPETUAL MOTION DOWNWARDS 


The farmer can’t solve his problem by 
living on lack of expense, so he tries to get 
his income up in other ways. Like almost 
any other farmer, I know firsthand about 
some of those other ways. When the price 
of milk dropped in 1954, I felt it pretty 
quick. To make up for that reduction in 
income I put on more cows and deferred 
some necessary expenditures. What else can 
a farmer do but produce more of the same 
crop to try to get the same amount of 
money as before? It’s perpetual motion 
downwards and it always ends the same 
way—with breadlines knee deep in wheat. 

What to do? The Government definitely 
has a part to play—an important part, but 
not everything. With Government help, 
farmers can do much to help themselves. 

In saying this I don’t mean to say that 
farmers have not been trying to help them- 
selves. I think that farmers have done as 
much, if not more, proportionately, than 
other groups in our society. But they can 
do much more. They can do it through 
cooperatives. 

Coperatives are designed to operate at the 
exact cost of the service they are set up to 
provide. Were cooperatives to function in 
an integrated structure from the source of 
machinery and feed through delivery of the 
processed food to the consumer, price 
spreads would shrink, farmers’ income would 
improve and consumer purchasing power 
would gain. 

That kind of cooperative structure would 
embrace more than farmers alone; it would 
also include the expanding group of part- 
time farmers, as well as workers in the 
mines, mills, factories, warehouses and re- 
tail stores, along with businessmen and con- 
sumers—to the benefit of all. Here, I be- 
lieve, is one way to a true solution of our 
dilemma, and it’s a solution that is already 
past the pilot plant stage. Groups of farm- 
ers alone, as well as farmers and consumers 
together, have in many places actually dem- 
onstrated that through cooperatives they 
can increase income for farmers while they 
lower food prices for consumers. 

I have just seen a report of a cooperative 
in Waukegan, Ill. It’s not a new venture. 
It has been in business 34 years, so it’s past 
the experimental stage. This cooperative 
belongs to 8,000 consumers who buy from 
it and to the 60 farmers who supply it with 
milk. The farmers, because they are small 
in number, have proportionately a larger 
percentage on the board. Both producers 
and consumers share in the savings. The 
farmers get a 1-percent premium on their 
annual milk sales (about $1 million last 
year) when the consumers get a 3-percent 
patronage refund on across-the-board pur- 
chases. Now that’s a tiny cooperative, but it 
shows what can be done. Carried over on 
the same basis to the $75 billion of food 
sales, a 3-percent patronage refund to con- 
sumers would put two and a quarter added 
billion dollars in the pockets of consumers. 
And 1 percent more for farmers would give 
them $300 million on their $30 billion gross 
of food sales, or an additional 3 percent more 
on net income. 


What I am talking about in Waukegan is 
@ combination only of farmers and con- 
sumers. What is required are cooperatives 


in each stage from the production of ma- 
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chinery and feed through the delivery of 
processed food for the consumers. If as 
much as 5 percent of $214 billion were to be 
chopped off the cost of processing and dis- 
tribution while 5 percent more, or $800 mil- 
lion, were to be taken off the cost of farm 
supplies, the two items added together would 
equal 22 percent of what farmers now get 
for all their labor and all their use of the 
land. 
TRUE FREE ENTERPRISE 


I understand free enterprise to mean that 
people, and not government, do most of the 
job of creating and moving the goods and 
services in this economy. That’s what I’m 
talking about. In this case of agriculture, 
the cooperative is the machinery by wich the 
goods and services can be most efficiently 
moved into use. Because the co-op is owned 
by its users it is machinery that.functions 
for them as such—without profit. But the 
savings created by this nonprofit machinery 
go to the owner-users and become their 
profit in the form of increased income. This, 
I submit, is in the best tradition of American 
individualism and free enterprise. ; 

It is of paramount importance, of course, 
that we all lend our best efforts to maintain 
a free democratic society. Voluntary effort, 
such as that of cooperatives, goes out the 
window with the coming of any form of 
statism. After conferring recently with the 
CARE mission chiefs and others stationed 
abroad, I can’t help but be impressed with 
the need to make a free society work in the 
interest of all the people. There are mil- 
lions in other countries who apparently sin- 
cerely believe that, because of the complex- 
ity of the present-day world, people cannot 
solve their problems through the demo- 
cratic process. These are reasonjs why I 
urge you to consider the value of coopera- 
tives in this crisis. 


PROVING VALUE BY TEST 


Most of what I say here about cooperatives 
comes out of my own experience. During my 
28-year tenure as executive secretary of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau, our first big test came in 
the aftermath of the depression of 1920-21. 
One development in these early twenties was 
the cooperative purchasing of fertilizer. 
Later, similar developments in feed, petro- 
leum and farm supplies brought home to 
Ohio farmers the economic value of the co- 
operative idea. Over the years it saved them 
many millions of dollars. And when, by 
1926, farmers faced the problem of the high 
cost of auto insurance on the farm, they 
were again ready to tackle it the cooperative 
way. 

We knew nothing about the insurance 
business then, but we did know that farm- 
ers needed, wanted, and deserved farm rates 
instead of city rates. We went ahead. Soon 
we were offering people auto insurance at a 
saving of up to 40 percent. In the first 
9 months of that depression year, 1932, our 
insurance business showed a net gain of 33 
percent. And, as some of you know, we now 
have over 2 million policyholders and assets 
of approximately one-quarter of a billion 
dollars, 

One of the best examples of how coopera- 
tive action—with the help of Government— 
brought improvement in the farmers’ stand- 
ard of living is the story of our Ohio rural 
electric cooperatives. Prior to 1935, only 18 
percent of-the farmers had electricity. The 
utility companies did not believe farmers 
would ever use enough power to warrant 
building lines. We went to work on this 
with the REA and today the figure ap- 
proaches 100 percent. Power rates all over 
the State have dropped as a conseqwence. 

Ohio has no monopoly on cooperatives. 
There are thousands, large and small, help- 
ing farmers and consumers all across the 
United States. One of the most interesting 
new developments is in New York State 
where the farmer-members of the National 
Grape Cooperative Association are now ac- 
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quiring ownership of the facilities of th, 
world famous Welch Grape Juice Co, The 
transfer of ownership will take place next 
year under an agreement signed in 1959 
The grape growers will then cooperatively 
own the great Welch plant. With expandeg 
membership and rising sales, the income and 
living standards of these farmers will in. 
crease substantially. As Welch’s president 
points out, “This will enable more People 
to enjoy a real participation in Ownership 
and profits. It is free enterprise at its finest.» 
And in my opinion, this transition to ¢. 
operative ownership now taking place in 
New York State sets a pattern capable of 
widespread application. I favor this methoq 
because I strongly adhere to the principle 
that the people who produce a product ought 
to participate in control and ownership of 
the company whose existence is made pos. 
sible by that product. 


AN AMERICAN SOLUTION 


This way—through cooperatives—of soly. 
ing the food problem has significance for a}) 
Americans. It is in cooperatives that you 
find equality and full mutual confidence in 
control. It is in cooperatives that you find 
an absence of compulsion of minorities, 
There is no other form of legal institution 
that a large body of people can use that is 
so constituted that control cannot be 
diverted from the purpose of benefiting a 
lot of people to the benefiting of a few. 
The cooperative even protects people against 
themselves, because of the legal provision by 
which they must of necessity distribute earn- 
ings, not on the basis of stock- ownership, 
but on the use of the institution. This makes 
for more economic benefit to the individual 
member, and at the same time strengthens 
the democratic process. 

If anybody else has an idea for a better 
kind of legal institution that meets all these 
qualifications, I wish he’d trot it out. I'd be 
glad to give him my support. I don’t present 
cooperation as a cure-all; I’m concerned with 
the future of democracy and our economy 
and I feel we should pool our efforts and join 
in determining what can be best for the 
majority of the people, not what contributes 
to our own selfish individual or group in- 
terest. 

I have tried to outline here the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of what voluntary co- 
operatives do. There are other things that 
cooperatives don’t do that are just as im- 
portant. They do not, for example, become 
classbound or statebound, and this avoids— 
if cooperatives are properly developed—the 
danger of rule by Communist collectivism, 
feudal dictatorship or statism of any kind. 

Cooperatives merit Government help be- 
cause the goals of cooperatives are also im- 
portant national goals. Believing this, I'd 
like to propose the establishment of a Gov- 
ernment auxiliary agency such as REA or the 
old RFC or the present FHA with its guaran- 
teed loans. This auxiliary would promote 
and assist in the financing and setting up of 
cooperatives for groups of Americans who 
desire to undertake cooperative action in 
food or other fields. It would make credit 
available on a perfectly normal business 
basis. This is necessary because credit in 
adequate amounts is not available from 
existing financial institutions, not even from 
the farm credit setup. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES 


The present crisis calls for emergency ac- 
tion: 

Emergency loans should be made available 
to save farm homes in danger of loss by fore- 
closure. Many younger farmers, especially 
GI's, are in danger of losing their homes this 
year. 

A special program to modernize or replace 
farm homes is needed. Farmers, as I pointed 
out earlier, cannot set aside the money 
needed for this and present Federal housing 
aid discriminates against farm homes, which 
lag far behind city housing. 
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understandably, farmers today have little 
money available for capital investment. Yet 
they must make replacements of equipment 
if they are to survive. On replacements 
and on purchases of necessary new equip- 
ment, farmers should be given the same deal 
that industry enjoys—the opportunity to 
amortize the price of the equipment over its 
expected life. 

Some parts of the Nation—such as the 
Great Plains—are in greater need than 
others. They need special treatment—not 
only, however, of a kind to alleviate their dis- 
tress. Importantly, they need it also in the 
form of incentives which would encourage 
many of them to shift their land out of 
wheat into more needed crops or into con- 
servation reserves. This same _ situation 
exists in some cotton areas. The President’s 
recommended soil bank will be of temporary 
help in this regard. The Government might 
also make a contribution by taking out of 
production the millions of acres which it 
owns and has leased to farm operators or 
to stockmen. I strongly recommend that 
this be done. 

Distress exists in some degree over all rural 
America. Federal action to provide techni- 
cal training for farm youth and to encourage 
local industries is essential. There must also 
be help by which farmers get monetary as- 
sistance if they wish to enter new lines of 
work. 

But not all farmers do badly—in fact some 
get an inordinate amount of Government 
help—and some get big money growing crops 
not for consumption but exclusively for sale 
to the Government. We need more equita- 
ble distribution of price supports and other 
income benefits. In 1953, 1.9 percent of 
farmers received 25 percent of price support 
income benefits; 7.1 percent also got 25 per- 
cent; the remaining 91 percent got 50 per- 
cent. In California, in 1953, the five largest 
cotton growers got an average of $649,335. 
Certainly that proves the need for legislation 
which would put a dollar limit on the 
amount of Government benefits going to 
any one farmer or farming unit. This is in 
line with the sound recommendation of the 
President's farm message. 

Again in line with the message—relieving 
farmers from paying gasoline and sales tax 
would also help conserve the farmer's income. 

In making a transition to a more rational 
system we cannot pull out the only true price 
underpinning which the farmer has—price 
supports. We can, however, legislate a 
changeover in the price support pattern so 
that consumers are not penalized by the fact 
that farmers continue to get benefits. 


DISPOSING SURPLUSES 


The overhang of surpluses must be re- 
duced—as we all know. However, I am not 
sure that anyone knows just how big sur- 
pluses are or what they consist of. In any 
discussion of surplus we ought to deduct 
from consideration those carryover stocks 
which are necessary as reserves to maintain 
an ever-normal national cupboard. Only 
when that deduction is made will we know 
the size of our surplus. 

No American should lack a good diet at 
the same time that we have farm surpluses, 
but the cost of that food should be charged 
to national welfare, not agriculture. A food 
stamp plan of the kind used in ‘the late 
thirties is need and should now be enacted. 
Incidentally, the food stamp plan will work 
internationally, because it does not interfere 
with commercial markets or with producers 
in other countries. It is used only to feed 
those who could not buy anyway. We 


should help other countries install their own 
food stamp plans. 

Another form of surplus disposal which 
meets both producer and consumer goals 
might be through the subsidized new uses 
for surplus foods for strictly commercial pur- 
poses. 


This subsidy is comparable to aid- 
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ing an infant industry by tariff protection, 
which is an old familiar subject here in 
Congress. The idea is that the infant in- 
dustry should eventually grow up and be- 
come self-supporting. 

The utilization of skim milk provides one 
example. Bread is a cheap food but one that 
is incomplete in the nutritional sense. Ad- 
dition of skim milk powder to a staple food 
like bread is a convenient means of getting 
high quality animal protein into the diets 
of the ill-fed. Up to 6 percent of skim milk 
powder can be added to bread dough with- 
out altering the baking process. Even if 
only 1 percent of skim milk powder is added, 
as much as a third of the total United States 
surplus could be consumed in India alone. 
I favor research into other such methods for 
use at home and abroad. 

We ought also to expand to the utmost— 
for the good of our people, young and old— 
school-lunch programs and nutritional aid 
to folks in hospitals and other institutions. 
I think other States and perhaps the Federal 
Government might adopt direct distribution 
of surplus foods to people on relief as is now 
done in Pennsylvania and is just being in- 
troduced in New York. 

Distribution by charitable groups can be 
increased to the benefit not only of the 
hungry inside this country but the hungry 
everywhere. As CARE and religious and 
other groups have proved, distribution of 
surplus for charitable purposes has inter- 
national as well as national application. 

The most important of the ways to dis- 
pose of our surplus internationally is 
through the use of the United Nations. By 
using the U. N. we at once gain friends and 
avoid charges of dumping by producers in 
the recipient and other exporting countries. 


FOOD AS CAPITAL 


Arrangements which push immediate dis- 
posal of foodstuffs under conditions which 
also promote economic development are 
opening up as most important. This is us- 
ing food as capital and is twice blessed; by 
moving surpluses into immediate consump- 
tion and by contributing at the same time 
to the creation of stronger and wider mar- 
kets in the future. We should, I believe, en- 
courage this whether done bilaterally or 
multilaterally. We should also encourage 
food-as-capital dispositions through pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies to nonprofit groups 
in hungry lands. 

The picture of a cotton producer wanting 
for bread in one country while a wheat 
grower in another country goes shirtless 
dramatizes the present situation. Exchange 
of gOods would help solve both the problems, 
but to effect that exchange requires a cli- 
mate of international trade permitting free 
movement. 

I know that barter alone will not solve the 
trade problem, since free movement of food 
and fiber is restricted by action of many in- 
dividual governments. The United States 
has placed import quotas on certain dairy 
products, cotton, wheat, and feed grains. 
Wherever possible we should let our bars 
down in return for getting other countries 
who have blocked United States trade in food 
and fibers to drop their quantitative import 
controls and currency exchange restrictions. 
Anything that does not hurt other countries 
which we can do to increase trade ought now 
to be done, including the acceptance of for- 
eign currencies for surplus. 

This foreign situation is inevitably linked 
with the total food and farm problem. It 
seems to me that the only truly effective way 
to meet the threat of communism in the 
underdeveloped countries is to help the peo- 
ple themselves develop what we call a free 
society, organizing it as they like so that it 
produces the kind of benefits they want. I 
don’t think we can ever impose our particu- 
lar brand of society on them, nor do I think 
we should. All we should do is so conduct 
ourselyes that they are helped to see the 
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benefits of the good things we do and to 


- avoid the errors we have made. 


That’s why I think we should seek ways 
and means of using our surpluses in such a 
way as to help hungry countries get enough 
food so that more of their people can come 
out of agriculture and into industry. That 
will get them on the way to producing the 
same kind of abundance that over the years 
we have achieved. I think we can use food 
as capital. Not so much to give it to them 
as to lend it to them, just as we have done 
amongst ourselves and in many areas of the 
world. We need to do much more along this 
line and not to tie these things to military 
requirements. 

PARITY INSURANCE 


Wherever we pick up this problem of sur- 
pluses—abroad or at home—we find it thorny 
and difficult. Permanent solutions are hard 
to agree on and take long to institute. 
Temporary solutions have flaws. 

In full understanding of this I want to 
make a suggestion which, it seems to me, 
warrants your attention. I would like to 
propose a program of parity insurance. 

The plan would work like this. At the 
beginning of each crop year the farmer 
would be offered an insurance policy by the 
Department of Agriculture which would as- 
sure him the difference between the free 
market price for his products and a definite 
parity price. Actuarial principles would be 
applied: The greater the need for the prod- 
uct, the lower the insurance premium; the 
greater the risk of oversupply, the higher 
the premium. In this way the output for 
each commodity would be kept in line with 
consumer needs. Commodities would go into 
the free market, benefiting the consumer 
through lower prices and reducing the ne- 
cessity for surplus storage. 


But the ultimate answer to the so-called 
farm problem lies in intelligent planning and 
in an ever-expanding economy. Every rise 
in domestic purchasing power gets more food 
used. For this reason I place the highest 
value on full-employment policies, social- 
security, old-age and welfare programs. 
These, along with the growth of self-help 
organizations such as cooperatives, will raise 
farm income by putting a floor under pur- 
chasing power. 


The prospects of some crops, wheat and 
cotton particularly, are permanently im- 
paired. The farmer who continues to place 
his main reliance on these displaced farm 
products is always in danger of becoming 
a displaced farmer. Farm policies which 
encourage growing these or other crops for 
warehouses are failing. Called for now is 
an accent on policies which, while they pro- 
tect the farmer’s rights to a fair share of 
the national income, also result in getting 
more food to more people at lower prices. 
Living with plenty means displacing poverty 
and not displacing farmers. 





Race Relations and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the REc- 
orp the following article from the Octo- 
ber 6, 1955, issue of the Reporter, con- 
cerning the ouster of Dr. Frank S. Horne 
and Mrs. Corienne R. Morrow from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
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what the writer points out to be the re- 
lationship between these ousters and 
the deterioration in the policies of the 
agency during the present administra- 
tion with respect to providing adequate 
and nondiscriminatory housing for 
minority groups under the public hous- 
ing program. The case of Dr. Horne 
and Mrs. Morrow further indicates the 
blow which has been and is being struck 
in undermining the merit system with 
respect to persons seeking a career in the 
civil service. 
The article follows: 
SEGREGATION HOUSING AND THE HORNE CASE 
(By Charles Abrams) 


When Frank S. Horne, a Government ex- 
pert on racial relations, was fired last July, 
Federal Housing Administratcr Albert M. 
Cole blamed it all on “budgetary considera- 
tions.” But Cole has not concealed the fact 
that the orders to fire Horne and his assist- 
ant, another Negro named Corienne R. Mor- 
row, came from the Republican National 
Committee. This admission and the strange 
facts surrounding the dismissal suggests that 
it may be the culminating step in the Re- 
publican Party's effort to scuttle the racial 
relations service and many of the gains it 
has made in its long fight against racial dis- 
crimination in American neighborhoods. 

Horne’s ideas have been a target of the 
real estate lobby ever since 1933, when he 
was hired by Nathan Straus to help set up 
the Racial Relations Service for the Fed- 
eral public housing program. The great Ne- 
gro migration of the 1920’s had produced 
a nationwide campaign to segregate minori- 
ties in American neighborhoods. Dozens of 
real estate textbooks and professional maga- 
zines were urging the compulsory exclusion 
of minorities. The descendants of English, 
Germans, Scots, Irish, and Scandinavians 


were rated the best neighbors; northern Ital- 
ians, Czechs, Poles, Lithuanians, and Greeks 


were somewhat questionable; and Russian 
Jews, southern Italians, Negroes, and Mexi- 
cans were considered undesirable. Hundreds 
of civic associations were organized to keep 
“intruders” out. Racial covenants against 
Negroes and frequently against Jews and 
aliens honeycombed whole neighborhoods 
and often whole cities. ne powerful Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards 
bound its membership to the _ cause 
through a “code of ethics,” and local realty 
groups importuned the Nation to keep its 
better neighborhoods “100 percent pure” 
white. Not only had the courts of 15 States 
ruled restrictive covenants to be legal and 
agreed to enforce them by sheriff's writ, but 
even the Supreme Court had given the 
covenant its implicit blessing in 1926. 
ADVERSE INFLUENCES 

When the Roosevelt administration took 
office and set up its various housing agencies 
in an effort to prime an economic recovery, 
two schools of thought emerged. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and the Home 
Loan Bank System were staffed largely by 
experts from the private real-estate field 
who favored the racial-exclusion theory. 
They succeeded in having the Federal Gov- 
ernment adopt the discriminatory policies 
of the real-setate market and implement 
them with Federal mortgage insurance, aid, 
and prestige. Official Government manuals 
from 1935 to about 1949 warned against 
“adverse influences” such as smoke, odor, 
fog, and “inharmonious racial or nationality 
groups.” “Appeal,” according to the FHA, 
is measured by “social class”. It warned 
against “lower class occupancy” or “a lower 
level of society” and went so far as to rec- 
ommend the use of restrictive covenants and 
setting up barriers such as high-speed traf- 
fic arteries to keep the “lower levels” in 
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their places. This was giving Federal sanc- 
tion to race discrimination, but it seemed 
to many the accepted and the “practical” way 
of dealing with the housing problem, and 
neither political party made an issue of it. 

But the Racial Relations Service under 
Frank S. Horne strove to introduce a more 
enlightened attitude into the public-housing 
program. Horne assembled and trained a 
staff of experts to help local housing au- 
thorities with their racial problems. Before 
long, 33,000 Negroes were living in projects 
with white neighbors next door or across 
the hall. 

With the consolidation of the housing 
agencies after the Second World War, the 
Racial Relations Service became part of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. At 
first it could make little headway against 
powerful forces both inside and outside the 
Government that favored discrimination in 
housing. But by the end of the war public 
opinion had changed materially. Govern- 
mentally sponsored discrimination seemed 
incongruous in face of the United Nations 
Charter, the Nazi trials, the Act of Chapul- 
tepec, and other postwar pronouncements 
on what we had hoped we had won in the 
war. President Truman’s Commission on 
Higher Education demanded the repeal of 
segregation laws, and the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights not only condemned 
segregation in housing but urged the elimi- 
nation of all segregation ‘“‘based on race, 
color, creed, or national origin, from Ameri- 
can life.” 

In the hopeful postwar atmosphere there 
were many gains. An investigation into 
segregation in the Capital was followed by 
the Government’s intervening on the side 
of Negroes in a legal fight against restrictive 
covenants. The Supreme Court forbade the 
enforcement of such covenants, and FHA 
Officials grudgingly agreed not to insure 
mortgages on covenanted property. 

The Supreme Court’s unanimous condem- 
nation of school segregation in 1954 after 
President Eisenhower had taken office seemed 
to invite a bipartisan agreement that racial 
discrimination was to be rooted out of 
American life entirely. The climate of the 
decade authorized it, and American moral 
leadership in the world impelled it. On Oc- 
teber 25, 1952, in fact, it had appeared that 
candidate Eisenhower would rise to the chal- 
lenge when he told an audience in Harlem: 
‘Wherever the Federal Government has re- 
sponsibility, wherever it collects taxes from 
you to spend money, whether it be in a con- 
tract for recreational facilities, or anything 
else that it does for a citizen of the United 
States, there will be no discrimination as 
long as I can help it in private or public life 
based upon such things as color or creed or 
religion—never.” A similar pronouncement 
was made by Housing Administrator Cole on 
October 12, 1953: “I see no sense in main- 
taining color cartels in the business of hous- 
ing. * * * Insofar as Federal housing opera- 
tions are concerned * * * discrimination 
because of race is cOntrary to public policy 
and * * * equal treatment of all citizens 
must be the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment.” A year later he confirmed that mi- 
nority families “must rapidly be brought 
into the free market.” 

During this period it seemed certain that 
Horne and his racial relations service would 
have considerable and increasing influence 
on the Government housing program. But 
in 1953, at the same time Cole was promising 
to end housing discrimination, he suddenly 
replaced Horne with a Negro real-estate op- 
erator named Joseph R. Ray, who was not 
known as a firebrand. When a storm of 
protest blew up in which Cole was accused 
of yielding to patronage pressures and under- 
mining the racial relations service, Cole made 
Horne his special assistant to develop “new 
approaches” and reiterated his stand against 
discrimination. 
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But the men who molded Republican 
strategy were beginning to see the Tacial 
issue in a different light. They had watered 
down the civil-rights plank of the 1952 plat- 
form for what seemed to them solid politica) 
reasons. President Truman's strong position 
on civil rights had made the South open ter. 
ritory for republicanism. For decades, more. 
over, there has been a marked tendency for 
traditionally Republican Negroes to leave the 
rural South and show up in the urban North 
as Democratic voters. And although the 
Negro influx has increased Democratic 
strength in the overcrowded sections of 
Northern cities, that increase is being offset 
by new Republican strength in the all-white 
suburbs, on the borders of which Negroes are 
pressing for living space. In some areas— 
Dearborn, Mich., for example—mayors have 
won elections by fighting Negro “intrusion” 
openly. Devious zoning ordinances ang 
other devices for exclusion reflect the new 
suburban sentiment. Finally, building ang 
real-estate interests, working through the 
Housing Agency and the President's advisory 
committee on housing, have insisted that 
Horne’s ideas would hamper the building 
boom. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in 1955 im- 
plementing its prior holding against school 
segregation was all very well, but the poli- 
ticians decided to play it down, convinced, 
with 1956 approaching, that the time had 
come to go slow. 

GOING SLOW 


On June 8, 1955, President Eisenhower con- 
demned the use of antidiscrimination riders 
appended to National Guard, housing, and 
other appropriation measures as “clouding” 
the issue. 

As if to support his chief’s new line, Cdle 
told a House committee on July 14 that the 
Government shouldn't “move too precipi- 
tously” in eliminating racial segregation 
from the Federal housing programs. Legis- 
lative proposals to make FHA nondiscrimi- 
natory were necessarily “vague and uncer- 
tain,” he said, because local conditions vary. 

In expressly barring segregation in schools, 
the Supreme Court has, by implication at 
least, banned it in all other publicly sup- 
ported operations, but it has become quite 
clear that the Government has no more in- 
tention of supporting the Court’s decision 
by administrative action than it wants the 
legislature to reinforce it by legislative ac- 
tion. A week after Cole enunciated the 
new policy he fired Horne and Mrs. Morrow. 

Horne’s demotion in 1953 could be ascribed 
to nothing more sinister than patronage con- 
siderations, but his discharge on July 22 of 
this year can cnly be considered part of a 
plan to scuttle the Racial Relations Service 
and all that it stood for. The job was under- 
taken about a year ago and has been carried 
out with methodical precision: 

Ten official positions in the Service that 
had been assigned to FHA were removed from 
civil-service classification to make political 
appointments possible. The post of Racial 
Relations Officer for the important North- 
eastern area, vacated a year ago, has re- 
mained unfilled. 

Only 3 of the 6 Officials assigned to the 
Admiristrator’s staff remain. One _ was 
stripped of his duties, and the other two, 
Dr. Horne and Mrs. Morrow, were fired. 

Four of the five officials assigned to race 
relations and relocation duties in the urban 
renewal program have been told to forget 
the race-relations part of their jobs. The 
fifth was taken off the Director’s staff and 
the board of review. New appointments 
vacant posts have been postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

Flimsy charges of disloyalty have been 
leveled at three key staff members. The 
charges were thrown out after hearings, but 
the members were suspended from work for 
months. 
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A. Maceo Smith, formerly national presi- 


gent of the Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity and 
a board member of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, was 
asked +0 resign his job as FHA Racial Rela- 
tions Adviser in Fort Worth, Tex., after his 
icture appeared in a Negro magazine as the 
winner of a commercial award. Lending his 
restige to such purposes was Called conduct 
unbecoming @ Federal official. The charge 
was dropped, but a few weeks ago he was 
told to resign his directorship of the State 
or quit. 
i ae, ae function of the Racial Rela- 
tions Service since Horne’s separation from 
it has degenerated into that of official apolo- 
gist for official acceptance of segregation. 

As if to underline the connection between 
Horne’s dismissal, the devastation of the Ra- 
cial Relations Service, and the new policy on 
race relations, most of the gains that had 
been made during the years “Horne and his 
ideas” had some infiuence in the formulation 
of public policy have been erased in the last 
few months: 

On Yebruary 7, 1955, the requirement that 
local housing authorities show that public- 
housing projects will make “equitable provi- 
sion for eligible families of all races” and 
that tenants will be selected according to 
urgency of their need was shorn of its en- 
forcement provisions. The housing needs of 
nonwhites, of course, are much more urgent 
than those of whites. 

On March 8, 1955, a requirement that pro- 
tected minority groups against the diminu- 
tion of the overall housing supply in a com- 
munity through demolition Operations was 
deleted from the Public Housing Administra- 
tion’s Manual. 

On April 11, 1955, the requirement that 
“substantially the same quality, service, fa- 
cilities, and conveniences with respect to all 
standards and criteria’ be provided to all 
races was also removed. 

The urban renewal program, originally de- 
signed to increase the housing supply as well 
as to eliminate slums, has been steadily per- 
verted into a device for getting rid of mi- 
norities. Capitalizing on the value of the 
phrase “slum clearance,” the Administration 
has approved hardly any projects on vacant 
land that would increase the housing supply. 
Most of the approved projects call for the 
clearance of Negro settlements and those of 
Puerto Ricans and other minorities. Though 
capital subsidies are given to private build- 
ers, almost none of the new accommodations 
are available to the displaced minorities. A 
proposal by the Racial Relations advisers to 
limit demolition operations to areas where 
the evicted families could find adequate shel- 
ter within their means was rejected. 

The public-housing program, which had 
provided additional accommodations for the 
overcrowded racial minorities and other 
low-income families by building on vacant 
land as weil as on slum sites, has been cur- 
tailed and turned into a convenient tool 
for the private redevelopers. The redevelop- 
ers, who were required by law to relocate the 
displaced families, now count on the public- 
housing program to accept their evictees. 
Since only an insignificant fraction of those 
displaced can be accommodated by the small 
public-housing program, the practice has in 
fact produced a wholesale dislocation of 
nonwhites. The administration’s answer to 
the “great migration’ has been a great 
eviction. 

On August 8, 1955, the requirement that 
local housing authorities guarantee no dis- 
crimination in the execution of contracts 
for utilities, services, and supplies was elimi- 
nated. 

The promise that mortgage money from 
Federal sources would be made available to 
racial minorities under the much-vaunted 
Voluntary Mortgage Program has turned out 
to be a dead letter. At one point Cole 
called a meeting of the undercapitalized 
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Negro insurance companies and other Negro 
financial institutions and exhorted them to 
take care of “their people.” 

A CHOICE TO BE MADE 


In an attempt to quiet the protest that 
followed his dismissal of Horne, Cole offered 
him a specially created job as adviser on 
international housing, thereby admitting 
that “budgetary considerations” had nothing 
to do with it. (The 1956 appropriation for 
Cole’s agency, incidentally, is nearly twice 
that of 1955.) Horne turned the offer down 
and has taken his case before the Civil 
Service Commission. Whatever the result 
may be, though, Horne is obviously through. 
And so is the Race Relations Service. 

And yet perhaps Horne’s dismissal has 
done at least some good in dispelling com- 
placency about the Supreme Court’s school 
decisions. The segregation that has been 
banned in schools may, in fact, now be 
achieved by blasting minorities out of their 
homes in the name of slum clearance and 
segregating them under the protection of 
public policy. In fact this process has al- 
ready begun. 

Horne’s dismissal will also have served a 
useful purpose if it dramatizes the need for 
a racial-relations service that cannot be 
scuttled at the will of some politicians or 
debased into a convenient screen for publicly 
sanctioned bigotry in housing. To be effec- 
tive, the service must be independent. It 
must be staffed with professional experts, 
not professional politicians. It must be as- 
sured of continuity, be permitted to work 
unhampered in the field, have official co- 
operation, and be voted adequate funds. 

There should be similar supervision over 
every Federal department that dispenses 
Federal moneys. For as the credit and power 
of the Federal Government permeate ever- 
widening areas of the national economy, a 
choice must be made between subordinating 
the Government’s higher public ethic to that 
of the marketplace and raising the ethic of 
the marketplace to that of the Constitution. 





Juliette Gordon Low, Founder of the 
Girl Scouts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the REcorp a timely and in- 
formative article concerning the Girl 
Scouts of America, who, aS you know, are 
this week celebrating their 44th birthday 
anniversary. 

This article, which appeared in the 
Reader’s Digest for March 1956, relates 
some interesting memories of the life of 
Juliette Gordon Low, an honored native 
of Savannah, Ga., who founded the Girl 
Scout movement in 1912. Interest in this 
timely article is heightened by the fact 
that it was written by the late Mrs. 
Low’s nephew, Arthur Gordon, who is 
himself a distinguished author. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I commend to you this piece on the 
founder of the Girl Scouts of America: 

I REMEMBER AUNT DAISY 
(By Arthur Gordon) 


Ever since my Aunt Daisy turned up on 
a postage stamp, I’ve been worried about 
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her. Once your picture is on a stamp, I’ve 
noticed, you’re not a person any more, you're 
an institution. When Daisy could be bought 
for 3 cents, it put her in the same category 
with Clara Barton, Susan B. Anthony and 
Whistler’s mother—all awfully solemn and 
awfully dead. I never thought she belonged 
there. 5 

It’s true that in 1912 she founded the 
Girl Scouts of America, a possibly stamp- 
worthy act. It’s also true that sometime 
this year the Scouts will complete their 
restoration of her birthplace, our old house 
on Oglethorpe Avenue in Savannah, as a 
sort of living museum of scouting. This is 
an equally fine thing. What worries me is 
that, with all these honors, an increasingly 
visible halo will begin to encircle Daisy’s 
memory, and people will cease to know what 
she was actually like. 

This would be a pity, because she was like 
no one else on land or sea. I was only 14 
when she died, but I can remember her as 
vividly as if she were still relieving our bore- 
dom by standing statuesquely on her vener- 
able head with her skirts held firmly between 
her knees. By then she was already in her 
late fifty’s, a compact little woman with 
iron-gray hair, warm brown eyes, a firm 
mouth and a very determined chin. Look- 
ing back, it seems to me now that she was 
always either roaring with laughter, often 
self-directed, or foaming with indignation 
about some injustice to man or beast. 

She was christened Juliette Gordon, but 
from the beginhing everybody called her 
Daisy. The salient facts are already known 
to millions of Girl Scouts. How she was 
born in Savannah on Halloween, 1860, and 
grew up in the Reconstruction Era with 3 
sisters and 2 brothers (my father was the 
youngest). How she married a wealthy Eng- 
lishman, William Low, and shortly afterward 
was rendered deaf by a series of ear infec- 
tions. How finally, as a childless widow, she 
met Sir Robert Baden-Powell, founder of the 
Boy Scouts, and from him drew the ideas 
and inspiration that led to the founding of 
the Girl Scouts of America. 

These are the facts, all right, but they 
give no idea of the color and excitement and 
confusion that always surrounded Daisy. 
She could ride, shoot, paint and act, was a 
good linguist, a fair poet, and a really 
talented sculptress. On the other hand, she 
couldn’t spell, was vastly unpunctual (her 
favorite watch had cnly one hand) and her 
absent-mindedness could be fantastic. She 
was the only woman I ever heard of who 
sent out invitations for a large dance, then 
forgot all about it. That night she was 
found sitting in bed, gloomily sorting out 
bills and wondering if she was really hearing 
an orchestra downstairs. She was delighted 
to learn that she was. 

Despite her deafness, the early years of 
Daisy’s married life were happy ones in Vic- 
torian society. Daisy’s high spirits and 
seething energy both pained and enchanted 
the British. Rudyard Kipling used to recall 
plaintively how she snatched him away from 
his port and cigar one night and made him 
go salmon-fishing in his evening clothes. 

I can testify fromm my own experience 
that Daisy made an odd fishing companion. 
When I was about 10 and sensitive to public 
opinion, she came to take care of us chil- 
dren while our parents were away. When 
she discovered that I had a small rowboat 
(in which I practically lived), she insisted 
on going fishing with me. My contempor- 
aries watched these expeditions spellbound, 
for in addition to wearing an enormous 
floppy hat and several thick veils, Dairy 
also brought along a hammer with which 
I was supposed to rap the fish smartly on 
the head as fast as they were caught to keep 
them from suffering. These experiments in 
euthanasia were soon the talk of the river. 
I was mightily relieved when my parents 
returned and relieved Aunt Daisy of her 
charge. 
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Daisy loved all animals, regardless of size, 
shape or condition, and was forever bring- 
ing home strays. One time she even ap- 
peared with a quite dead dog that she 
claimed was in a state of suspended ani- 
mation, and tried to revive it with an elec- 
tric vibrator. One cold night she got to 
worrying about a cow that inhabited a stable 
at the rear of our house. She took the guest- 
room blankets and, descending to the stable, 
pinned them tenderly around the astonished 
animal. 

Although her deafness was a constant trial 
to her, Daisy could always joke about it. 
Once, listening to a speech of which she 
could not hear a word, she decided the 
speaker wasn’t getting enough encourage- 
ment. So she applauded loud and long, and 
only discovered later that what she was 
cheering was a glowing eulogy of herself. 

Daisy was full of natural vitality. Once, 
traveling in Egypt, she begged off from a 
sight-seeing trip, claiming that she had a 
headache. When the others got back they 
found that Daisy, assisted by five breathless 
Arabs, had made a record ascent of the Great 
Pyramid. 

She still had plenty of this sort of energy 
left when, in 1912, at the age of 52, she 
returned to Savannah armed with an Eng- 
lish Girl Guide handbook and a determina- 
tion to bring scouting—or guiding as it was 
called then—to the girls of America. 

At first no one took her seriously. She 
was deaf; she was middle-aged; she had 
never been involved in any large-scale public 
work in her life. Actually, her deafness was 
an asset in starting the Girl Scouts—when 
she asked people to assume this or that re- 
sponsibility, and they refused, she would 
thank them sweetly for accepting, and often 
shame them into it. Her friends, however, 
were used to her explosive fads that never 
lasted long. The family teased her unmerci- 
fully about the “Girl Scoots,” and waited for 
her interest to fade. 

But it didn’t. She went from city to city, 
making speeches, organizing troops, choosing 
leaders, rewriting handbooks—bearing all 
the expense herself, although by this time 
her funds were limited. In 1914 she sold 
her pearls to help pay for the rising costs. 
By 1916, almost 5,000 girls were enrolled in 
the American Girl Scouts. Today there are 
2 mtllion and more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion leaders. 

Altogether, Daisy had 15 years of enjoying 
her brain child and watching it grow. To- 
ward the end of her life she turned the or- 
ganization’s direction over to others. 

She died, of cancer, in 1927. Children are 
usually unaware of illness in adults, and I 
was no exception. One day Daisy came for 
midday dinner with us at the old house, but 
left before the meal was over. She turned 
at the diningroom door and said good-bye 
to me. I waved casually, but then some- 
thing made me get up and follow her to the 
front door and give her an awkward hug. I 
never saw her again. 

That was almost 30 years ago. But her 
warmth and here enthusiasm—the most en- 
dearing of all human traits—are still very 
much alive. 


Committee for Montazzolesi Children’s 


Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us in this body were 
especially conscious of the warm bond 
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of friendship between the people of the 
United States and the people of the Re- 
public of Italy when President Giovanni 
Gronchi visited us recently and ad- 
dressed a joint session of the Congress. 
Preservation of this close feeling is vital 
to the welfare of both nations. Our 
Government has done much to help our 
Italian friends. Much more remains to 
be done, and perhaps emphasis should 
now be on private, rather than public, 
efforts. 

Recently I called the attention of this 
body to the support given by many 
Americans to Boys Towns of Italy, a 
magnificient program designed to give 
war orphans the opportunity of achiev- 
ing a meaningful way of life. A new 
expression of. our friendship for Italy 
was born recently in a community in my 
district—Scotch Plains, N. J. A group 
of my constituents have formed the 
Committee for Montazzolesi Children’s 
Welfare, choosing as their honorary 
chairmen Don Nicola Masciuli, of Mon- 
tazzoli, Italy, and Rev. John S. Nelligan, 
pastor of St. Bartholomew the Apostle 
Church, Scotch Plains, at whose invita- 
tion Don Masciuli had visted the United 
States last summer. 

This organization has dedicated its 
efforts to raising funds for the establish- 
ment of a children’s nursery in Montaz- 
zoli. The officers are Paul Di Francesco, 
president; Warren Sangiuliano, vice 
president; Felix Novello, secretary; and 
Arthur Venneri, treasurer. These men— 
indeed, all the members and contribu- 
tors to the Committee for Montazzolesi 
Children’s Welfare—are to be com- 
mended for their dedicated work on a 
project which embodies as little else can 
the friendship we hold for Italy and the 
determination we feel to help Italian 
children get a healthy start toward pro- 
ductive and happy lives. 


The U.S. S. R. Takes Young People From 


the Communist Bloc and Uncommitted 
Nations, Trains Them, and Sends Them 
Back as Missionaries of Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, at the recent dinner meeting of 
the nationalities division of the Demo- 
cratic Party in New York City on March 
4, Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of Michi- 
gan, made a most challenging address, 
as chairman of the division. The Gov- 
ernor stressed the importance of expand- 
ing our program of exchange of visitors 
with foreign nations. 

It seems to me— 


The Governor said— 


this is the most effective way to get at the 
imperative need of our times—the exporta- 
tion of the democratic idea. 


Governor Williams went on to voice 
his opinion that this country should be 
“constantly bringing to America large 
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numbers of people from foreign lands, to 
see for themselves what democracy is 
like; and we should be sending forth 
from America large numbers of our own 
people, particularly young people, to 
learn the aspirations and ways of other 
nations, and to carry the gospel of de. 
mocracy to those lands.” By such pro- 
grams he feels that we could ‘‘accomplish 
more in the direction of human under- 
standing and solidarity—the only foun. 
dation upon which lasting peace can be 
based—than by any other single means.” 
Since this great speech by Michigan's 
Governor contains recommendations of 
the highest importance to our present 
situation, it gives me great pleasure to 
include excerpts from it here: 
EXxcEeRPTS From AppRESS BY Gov. G. MENNEN 
WILLIAMS, OF MICHIGAN, AT DINNER Honor- 
ING Mas. Mario G. REMO, NEw York, N. Y,, 
Marcu 4, 1956 


While we are working for liberalization of 
our immigration laws, let us work also for a 
corollary goal—a vast expansion of our pres- 
ent program of exchanging visitors with 
other nations. 

It seems to me this is the most effective 
way to get at the imperative need of our 
times—the exportation of the democratic 
idea. Ideas are a function of human beings, 
and there can be no better way of promoting 
an idea than through the personal work of 
human beings. 

The Communists know this. That is why 
they do not depend upon tracts and doc- 
trines alone to spread their idea. Instead, 
they take young men and women of all na- 
tions into the schools of Moscow, train them 
in the ideology of communism, and send 
them back to their own countries as mis- 
sionaries of revolution. One young zealot in 
an Asian village, working among his own 
people, is worth more to the Communist 
cause than a battalion of Russians speaking 
foreign ideas in an alien tongue. 

In this matter the children of darkness 
are certainly wiser in their generation than 
the children of light. Our great universities, 
it is true, are doing a lot in this respect. 
Many thousands of young students from for- 
eign lands are absorbing with their Ameri- 
can education the ideals of human brother- 
hood and civil equality upon which this Na- 
tion has been built. Let us hope they will 
return to their own lands as missionaries of 
democracy. 

But it seems to me we should be Con- 
stantly bringing to America large numbers 
of people from foreign lands, to see for them- 
selves what democracy is like; and we should 
be sending forth from America large num- 
bers of our own people, particularly young 
people, to learn the aspirations and ways of 
other nations, and to carry the gospel of 
democracy to those lands. 

Recently I was talking about this with the 
consul for a foreign government in Detroit. 
This gentleman remarked that the leading 
Communist of his country had recently de- 
clared that three-fourths of American work- 
ers were destitute and impoverished. 

“It’s a wonder to me,” he said, “that your 
State Department does not immediately 
challenge that Communist leader. I cannot 
understand why you don’t say to my coun- 
try, ‘Give us a hundred of your rank-and- 
file workers, and let us bring them to Amer- 
ica for 2 months, and let them see for 
themselves how American workers live.’ 
Those hundred workers, when they returned 
with photographs of the parking lots of 
American factories filled with workers’ new 
cars, when they told their stories of the 
homes in which American workers live, would 
be better missionaries against communism 
than all the diplomats or soldiers you could 
send to my country.” 

We should have a similar program for pro- 
fessional people—engineers, doctors, teach- 
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ers, lawyers, and every other branch of en- 
deavor—SO that the entire impact of our 
democratic system can be carried back to 


other lands. 
Not only would such programs help to 


counteract the lies of Soviet propaganda, 
put they would also help to make clear why 
the American Nation can bear no ill will to 
the other peoples of the world, because the 
American people are the people of the whole 
world. America is England, it is France, it 
is China, it is Poland, it is Africa, it is every 
nation of the earth because the blood and 
cuitures of all races have been blended here 
into a people whose ties are to the whole 


human race. 
It seems to me we could thus accomplish 


more in the direction of human understand- 
ing and solidarity—the only foundation 
upon which lasting peace can be based— 
than by any other single means. 


A Bill To Provide Insurance for Motor 
Vehicle Employees of the Pest Office 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Tues- 
day, March 13, I had introduced a bill, 
H. R. 9911, which would provide for the 
insuring against accidents of the em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department 
who drive vehicles in the carrying out 
of their duties. 

Under present law, there is no protec- 
tion whatsoever for the individual postal 
employee who is assigned to the duty of 
driving a Post Office Department vehicle 
if he is involved in an accident. True, 
the Department itself has authority un- 
der the Federal Tort Claims Act to make 
settlements up to a certain amount with 
any injured party. However, this does 
not preclude the possibility of the driver 
of a postal vehicle also being sued and 
having a judgment rendered against him, 
respective of whether or not the De- 
partment has or has not acknowledged 
liability and made a settlement. There 
have been a considerable number of in- 
Stances reported of situations where in- 
dividual employees find judgments ren- 
dered against them for accidents for 
which the Department accepts no re- 
sponsibility and makes no payment. 

At the present time there is no provi- 
sion for insurance to cover the possible 
liability of these drivers for damages or 
Mjuries caused by the vehicle they are 
operating in the performance of official 
duties. Equity and good conscience cer- 
tainly dictate that some provision should 
be made to provide insurance coverage 
for these drivers who are sometimes 
called upon to operate trucks or other 
vehicles that may not be in completely 
Satisfactory operating condition. Addi- 
tionally, in many cases weather condi- 
tions and other traffic hazards increase 
the possibility of accidents. We all know 
the motto of the postal employees: 
“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom of night shall stay these couriers 
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from the swift completion of their ap- 
pointed rounds.” These employees are 
in what might be termed a hazardous 
situation because of the service. they 
render, their devotion to duty, their cus- 
tomary habit of driving vehicles when- 
ever postal service is needed regardless 
of prevailing conditions. Because of 
this, they are placed in extraordinary 
situations, above and beyond that Which 
most drivers face, in which there is much 
greater danger of sustaining accidents. 

The probable cost of such large-fleet 
insurance coverage for postal vehicle 
drivers as recommended in my bill would 
not be prohibitive and would certainly 
be a sound investment for the Govern- 
ment when compared with the highly 
desirable measure of protection and as- 
surance it would provide for these em- 
ployees and their families. 


A Blessing to Rural Residents: Electricity 
Has Worked a Miracle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted to extend my own re- 
marks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial, I wish to insert in the CONGREsS- 
SIONAL REcoRD an editorial appearing in 
the February 16, 1956, issue of the Breeze, 
De Funiak Springs, Fla., concerning the 
Choctawhatchee Electric Cooperative, at 
De Funiak Springs, and the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration: 

A BLESSING TO RURAL RESIDENTS: ELECTRICITY 
Has WORKED A MIRACLE 

Probably the biggest change that has taken 
place in living conditions in rural areas of 
the Nation in the past few years has been 
occasioned by the availability of electricity 
to these areas, mostly through the agency 
of the REA. 

Residents living any place in the county 
now have all the conveniences of those liv- 
ing in town, so far as lights, cooking, heat- 
ing, air conditioning, refrigeration, plenty of 
water are concerned. 

The Choctawhatchee Electric Cooperative 
is looked up to as a model of how such an 
organization should be run, and the man- 
ager of the district, John Pentecost, is re- 
garded as one of the most able administrators 
in the whole REA system. 

It might be of interest to read of the 
REA situation in general, as sent out from 
Washington on Sunday: | 
“REA BRIGHT SPOT IN UNITED STATES FARM GLOOM 


“Just about everyone agrees that times are 
getting a little tough down on the farm. 

“But you wouldn’t get that idea at all if 
your information were limited to what’s go- 
ing on in the rural-electrification field. 

“Take the word of Ancher Nelsen, youthful 
Minnesota farm-reared Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration (REA). 

“‘The situation never looked brighter for 
the rural cooperatives and private power 
concerns which are supplying power to the 
Nation’s farms,’ he said at the conclusion of 
a recent REA Advisory Committee meeting. 

“‘Marms are buying more and more elec- 
trical equipment and their needs for power 
are growing and growing,’ he added. 
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“Members of the committee—which repre- 
sent leaders in the rural power field—agreed 
with Nelsen. 

“Of the 1,078 cooperatives and other agen- 
cies which have borrowed money from the 
REA to finance rural power projects, only 
about 15 are behind in loan repayments. 
Three-fourths of the borrowers are paying 
ahead of schedule.” 

Nelsen said that on the average borrowers 
have increased their inventory values 25 per- 
cent during the past year. Many are apply- 
ing for new loans to expand their facilities 
to meet increasing demands. 

“This picture of booming conditions in 
this field of farm service is sharply in con- 
trast with that of general economic condi- 
tions in agriculture. Farm prices have 
dropped nearly 30 percent from the record 
high set in 1951. Likewise, farm income 
has declined about the same amount in the 
last 9 years. Farm mortgage debt has been 
increasing.” 

Nelsen reasoned it this way: 

“Squeezed between high production costs 
and declining returns for his products, the 
farmer has found it necessary to see where 
and how he might reduce those costs. 

*‘Many farmers have found that they could 
reduce their need for hired hands by install- 
ing more power equipment—both electrical 
and petroleum-powered. The work could be 
done more cheaply through use of such 
equipment than by manpower. 

“A consequent decline in use of hand labor 
has been reflected in a big step up in de- 
mands for electrical appliances and electrical 
power. Agriculture Department reports 
show that there are 3 percent fewer workers 
in agriculture now than a year earlier and 
7 percent less than for the 1950-54 average. 

“Likewise, the annual farm wage bill has 
dropped from a 1953 peak of $2,140,000,000 to 
less than $2 billion.” 


Textile Report Prophetic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editorial which 
meets with my hearty approval, that ap- 
peared in an edition of the Lawrence 
Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass.: 

TEXTILE REPORT PROPHETIC 


The report of the New England Governors’ 
Textile Committee on the Textile Industry 
and the New England Economy was prophetic 
in one respect at least. It warned that “we 
are threatened by a two-price agricultural 
system, which would make raw materials 
available to foreign competitors at low 
prices.” 

The report was released Monday. On 
Tuesday, Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, announced that after August 1 
the Government will offer all surpluses of 
cotton for sale abroad at the “‘world market” 
price, which will mean almost a 25 percent 
reduction on the cotton thus exported. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Benson this program is de- 
signed to “recapture our lost world cotton 
markets,” but, apparently, if the program 
succeeds, it will be at the expense of this 
country’s cotton textile industry. 

Cotton textile imports now have the ad- 
vantage of cheaper labor costs. If they are 
given the added advantage of being able to 
buy American cotton in almost unlimited 
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quantities at a price 25 percent lower than 
the price the American manufacturer has to 
pay, it stands to reason that the competitive 
differential will be even more of a handicap 
for cotton of domestic manufacture. 

We quote from the report of the New 
England governors’ committee: 

“American textile producers are put at a 
disadvantage by Federal farm policies, which 
tend to raise the price of both cotton and 
wool, and even make raw cotton available to 
foreign countries on special terms. * * * 

“The administration has leaned toward a 
two-price system for cotton—with a record 
hoard of 9 million bales the temptation [a 
temptation succumbed to.—Editor] is great 
to sell abroad at low prices. Under the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development Acts of 1954, the 
administration expects to dispose of $700 
million of agriculture products abroad in 3 
years and exchange 500,000 bales of cOtton 
for foreign currencies, the latter to be used 
to build up foreign economies, purchase mili- 
tary supplies, etc. In this manner cotton is 
made available to foreign competitiors at spe- 
cial prices if not virtually given away.” 

It possibly would be better to burn the sur- 
plus of cotton to make a beacon which would 
summon all commonsense to rally around the 
proposition that rigid price supports are in- 
defensible except as means Of wooing the 
farm vote. Any politician supporting rigid 
supports would thus stand indicted as a 
freebooter of politics. 


Why Not Nixon? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥F 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Press of Thursday, March 8, 1956, en- 
titled ““‘Why Not i¥ixon?” 

Wuy Nort Nixon? 


Ever since President Eisenhower an- 
nounced that he will seek a second term 
the chief question has been whether RicH- 
ARD NIXON will be his running mate. Before 
the President’s heart attack it was taken 
for granted that Nixon would run for Vice 
President again if Mr. Eisenhower sought 
the top nomination. It was almost univer- 
sally accepted also that if Mr. Eisenhower 
decided not to run Nixon would be a leading 
contender for the presidential nomination. 

But since last September the complexion 
of things has changed, even though Nixon 
hasn't. He is still the same man who was 
viewed as a strong vote-getter in his own 
right in 1952. His views have not changed, 
he hasn’t altered his way of living, no scan- 
dals have been raked up to cloud his repu- 
tation. Politically he is as strong as ever, 
perhaps even stronger, with State Republi- 
can organizations. “He knows more about 
the Presidency and its responsibilities than 
he did 3 years ago and has the advantage of 
3 years’ experience in the executive depart- 
ment. 

Why, then, is nominating Nrxon for the 
second position on the ticket being ques- 
tioned? The only general reason given is 
that he is too young. But he is 3 years older 
than he was when he was nominated the first 
time. Of course, his detractors will argue, 
no one believed then that he might be called 
on to fill the office of President. But that 
just isn’t true. The people take that pos- 
sibility into consideration. They did when 
ALBEN BARKLEY, then in his seventies, ran for 
Vice President with Harry Truman. A great 
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deal was made of BARKLEY’s advanced age 
and that, according to the actuarial tables, 
he didn’t have much chance of surviving 
Mr. Truman, but both men still are around. 
The point is, however, that the people appar- 
ently weren’t much concerned over the age 
question. 

Have they ever been? The records suggest 
that candidates’ ages have been a lesser 
consideration. Theodore Roosevelt was 42 
when elected Vice President and only 43 
when he succeeded McKinley. Roosevelt 
served almost all of McKinley’s second term 
and a full term of his own, and still left 
the White House, not yet 50 years old. 
Grant was only 46 when he was first elected 
and Cleveland only 47. Of more recent Pres- 
idents, Franklin Roosevelt, Coolidge, and 
Taft were only 51 when they became Presi- 
dent. 

Nrxon now is 43 and already has spent 
more time in Washington, as Representative, 
Senator and Vice President, than most Pres- 
idents have spent there before their election. 

Probably one of the reasons why Nixon 
has become a special target is that he has 
been considerably more active in his job 
than were any of his predecessors. The posi- 
tion of Vice President itself looks more at- 
tractive than it did. Nrxon, we should say, 
is paying the inevitable pentalty of having 
made something of his position and having 
refused to retire to the usual obscurity of 
the Vice Presidency. We doubt that there 
would be any question about NIxon now 
if he had been content to remain in the 
background. 


General Aniline & Film Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the attention 
of the Congress to the following resolu- 
tion that was forwarded to me from the 
Union County (N. J.) Central Labor 
Union. It pertains to the General Ani- 
line & Film Corp. and urges legislation 
to permit the sale of this company to 
private American ownership. 

The resolution follows: 


Therefore be it resolved, That in this cur- 
rent session of the 84th Congress this or- 
ganization calls upon the Members in Con- 
gress of the State of New Jersey to assist in 
the enactmenf of legislation now before the 
84th Congress either in the form of legisla- 
tive measures (bills) S. 1405, S. 2227, H. R. 
80, H. R. 3608, and /or H. R. 6730, which would 
permit the disposition of the aforesaid cor- 
poration through public sale to private 
American interests—in the shortest time 
possible: be it further 

Resolved, That the delegates of the Union 
County Central Labor Union, AFL, adopt 
this resolution and transmit in resolution 
form this petition to the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor and the New Jersey con- 
gressicnal delegation requesting its support 
in this subject in behalf of its affiliated mem- 
ber Local No. 146, General Industrial Work- 
ers Union, AFL-CIO, who represent the union 
employees of the General Aniline & Film 
Corp. in New Jersey. 

GENERAL INDUSTRIAL WORKERS UNION, 
LocaL 146, AFL-—CIO., 
VINCENT Spina, Secretary. 

FEBRUARY 27, 1956. 

Approved by all AFL unions in Union 
County. 


March 15 
Guard the Faith of St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following well-written editorial from 
the National Hibernian Digest, a pj. 
monthly digest dedicated to friendship 
unity, and true Christian charity: ' 


In a few weeks we shall be celebrating the 
feast day of St. Patrick, patron saint of Ire. 
land, and one of the most respected and 
powerful saints in the church calendar. No 
one is completely sure of the birthplace of 
St. Patrick. He was brought as a slave to 
Ireland, and upon his release, returned to 
his native land, and studied for the priest. 
hood. Having accomplished that, and hay- 
ing been elevated to the bishopric, he asked 
for and was assigned the Irish nation. 


There is no question about his success in 
Ireland. Today, 1,500 years after his birth, 
his memory is still honored by millions of 
Irish people all over the world, and indeed, 
other races and other peoples, have joined 
with the Irish in the annual salute to his 
memory. 

St. Patrick brought the gift of Christianity 
to Ireland. Despite 1,500 years of war, dis- 
turbance, famine, pestilence, and disaster, 
the light of catholicism never shone more 
bright, or the lamp of Christianity more bril- 
liant. Ireland is one of the few really Catho- 
lic nations in the world that has never 
wavered and never faltered. And when the 
going got rough, when economic crisis and 
terrible rebellion wracked the hearts and 
minds of the people, the faith that Patrick 
brought never stumbled. Instead, if any- 
thing, it grew more strong and more vivid 
as the road grew more obstinate. 

There must be something in the spirit of 
the Irish at home that makes this so. Pat- 
rick himself had to overcome the pagan re- 
ligion then in force in Ireland. He had to 
overthrow royalty and tradition to bring the 
faith of Christ. Since his death, Ireland has 
gone through almost every kind of disaster 
that any nation could possibly face. And be- 
hind every disaster lay the shining promise 
of plenty—at the price of their faith. The 
Irish never thought twice for the answer. 
The faith must stay, no matter what the 
cost. When Oliver Cromwell sent them to 
“Hell or Connaught,” they hit back with the 
Mass, said among the bleak mountains and 
barren valleys of the island. And it was in 
this atmosphere that the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians was born—born to guard the 
priests and to bring the Mass to the people. 

It took long years of bitter struggle by 
Daniel O’Connell to give the Catholic people 
the right to vote. He accomplished that with 
the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, and 
sold his argument with the thundering ex- 
pression that has lived throughout the ages, 
“That which is morally wrong, can never be 
politically right.” 

In 1849, the main stay of the Irish table— 
the humble potato—failed, and again the 
Irish faced obliteration. Yet, at the height 
of that awful time, with millions dying and 
millions emigrating, with England refusing 
to lift the trade barriers that would have 
brought relief, the faith that Patrick brought 
stayed in the forefront, and many a dying 
peasant pushed his precariously garnered 
food aside to wait for the coming of the 
priest. 

Ireland’s sons and daughters scattered 
throughout the world in 1849, but those who 
stayed behind carried on to make their land § 
better place to live. In 1867, the nation 
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again went through the pangs of civil war, 
< prother fought brother and father fought 
a in the war for their independence. In 
914 thousands of Irish went to war with the 
promise of home rule as their reward. The 
promise was never kept, and in 1916, bullets 
again whined over the streets of Dublin, as 
patriotic Jreland struck again.. In 1922, a 
artial victory came with the establishment 
of the Irish Free State, and self-government 
for 26 of the 32 counties. 

Behind every disaster has been the ques- 
tion of religion. And the Irish, with the 
tenacity, courage and determination of their 
race, have never asked for or given any 
quarter. They have continued to demand re- 
ligious freedom as well as political freedom. 
At one time they got neither. Today in the 
Republic of Ireland, they have both, but in 
Northern Ireland they still have neither. To 
be a Catholic means you are unable to find a 
job, and the scourge of gerrymander has 
made the British Government in northern 
Ireland practically unassailable. 

Let us, the Irish away from home, on this 
St. Patrick’s Day, reiterate our inherent spirit 
to guard our faith as our forefathers did. 
Let us continue the fight for freedom of mind 
as well as freedom of action. Our brave an- 
cestors showed the way. They did not yield 
their faith, no matter how bright the promise 
é how rich the reward. Let us, members of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians, continue to 
guard the faith of St. Patrick, as our found- 
ing fathers did on the hills of Ireland. 





Basic Farm Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Kendallville (Ind.) News- 
Sun which reflects the thinking of many 
people with respect to proposed farm 
legislation: 

Basic Farm Issue 

Huge, price-depressing surpluses of some 
agricultural commodities have been a major 
factor in preventing farmers from sharing 
more fully in the Nation’s unprecedented 
prosperity. Farm economists estimate that 
net income of farmers last year would have 
been $2 billion higher had it not been for 
the oversupply of agricultural commodities. 

The 9-point farm program submitted to 
Congress by President Eisenhower makes 
sense because it strikes boldly at this over- 
riding problem of surpluses. The so-called 
acreage-reserve feature of the President’s 
soil bank plan would, in effect, use the sur- 
plus to reduce the surplus. In return for 
reducing their plantings of such crops as 
corn, wheat, and cotton below the allotted 
acreage, farmers would receive cashable cer- 
tificates drawn against Government stock- 
piles of these commodities. 

As production is reduced, total supplies 
of these crops would be pulled down to nor- 
mal levels. This in turn, would mean 
strengthened prices in the market place for 
farm commodities generally. Another ar- 
gument for this approach is that it provides 
for its own termination. When the sur- 
pluses are liquidated, the acreage-reserve 
Program is automaticaHy ended. 

It is now costing the Federal Government 
about $1 million 'a day for storage and carry- 
ing charges on its -huge inventory of farm 
commodities. There is always the risk of 
further loss through deterioration in qual- 
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ity. In the long run, it would cost much 
less to proceed with the orderly liquidation 
of Government-owned farm commodities 
now than to perpetuate a storage program. 

The conservation reserve provision of the 
President’s soil bank proposal is also de- 
signed to bring total agricultural produc- 
tion into better balance with current re- 
quirements. Altogether, it is anticipated 
that some 40 to 45 million acres would be 
taken out of production under this plan. It 
would assist farmers in making necessary 
land use adjustments. It would build soil 
fertility against the day when our growing 
population or a national emergency will re- 
quire increased agricuitural production. 

Except for 1951, when the Korean war 
was at its peak, farm income has moved 
lower each year since 1947. The President 
pointed up this serious situation when he 
said: “I urge the Congress to pass this pro- 
gram with maximum speed, for delay can 
only aggravate and multiply the difficulties 
already sorely harassing millions of our 
farm people.” 

Farmers will benefit early this year if 
Congress approves the soil bank and other 
farm program proposals of the President 
before spring planting time. Even a few 
weeks of needless delay now would postpone 
participation by many farmers for another 
year. 

The President’s program will provide effec- 
tive tools for dealing with agriculture’s more 
pressing problems. It should be passed 
now—and without crippling amendments. 





Alabama Public Opinion and Autherine 
Lucy—A Law Has Little Chance of 
Enforcement Unless It Has Support of 
a Large Majority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, March 14, 1956, there ap- 
peared in many of the daily newspapers 
of our country an article by the well- 
known columnist, Dorothy Thompson. 
Miss Thompson makes note of the fact 
that “laws reflect reform rather than 
induce it, and laws that violate the cur- 
rent sense of a community never bring 
social peace.” She refers to the recent 
occurrence at the University of Alabama 
when a Negro, through Federal court 
order, attempted to gain admission as a 
student. 

Miss Thompson has never indicated 
any particular sympathy with the south- 
ern position on race matters. Her views, 
therefore, merit serious study by those, 
in Congress and out, who are critical of 
the manner in which we of the South are 
attempting to solve our local problems. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Miss Thompson's article: 

In a democracy—a state based upon con- 
tinuing public consent—law must refiect the 
existing state of consciousness and con- 
science. Otherwise it will not be voluntarily 
upheld. Law rests primarily upon public 
opinion, and only ultimately upon force. If 
it does not have the voluntary consent of @ 
large majority, it cannot be enforced except 
by procedures that violate the principle of 
consent and hence the basis of the state. 

* 
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Laws can be enforced against individual 
lawbreakers by indictment, arraignment, and 
trial. But laws cannot thus be enforced 
against a nation, state, or community. As 
Edmund Burke said long ago, “I know no 
way to bring an indictment against a whole 
people.” 

In despotisms there are ways, but not in 
states based upon. popular consent. 

To indict a nation, state, or community 
and enforce the law against it, requires war. 
That is the fallacy of the concept of enforc- 
ing peace. 

Innumerable historical instances illustrate 
hese axioms. Prohibition of the sale of 
alcoholic beverages was, for a time, the law 
of the land, clearly embodied in a constitu- 
tional amendment. But the law did not re- 
flect the existing conscience of a majority 
or large minority. To have enforced it would 
have required a policeman in every pantry: 
Ultimately, therefore, the amendment and 
the law had to be repealed. 

Yet there are still total abstainers, and 
prohibition States and communities where 
the law is easily enforced because it com- 
mands public consent. 

The attempt to enforce a Federal law upon 
States with differing conditions of conscious- 
ness and conscience brought on the Civil 
War, an illustration that one cannot indict, 
arraign, or try, a community by the normal 
process of law enforcement. 

These reflections are impersonal. They do 
not register the writer’s prejudices or convic- 
tions regarding segregation. They are not 
moral but operational judgments. 

The State University of Alabama refused 
to admit a Negro student and on more or 
less meretricious grounds. Miss Lucy cer- 
tainly had the law of the land on her side. 
But she did not have the law,or the opinion 
of the State of Alabama on her side. The 
issue was not, therefore, between Miss Lucy 
and the university trustees, but between two 
powers. 

Miss Lucy’s application, also, was not that 
of an individual seeking the right to an 
education. She could have obtained that 
at no greater cost in hundreds of other in- 
stitutions. She appeared, in fact, not as a 
student but as a tester of the law in behalf 
of the NAACP. 

The university’s trustees temporarily re- 
fused to receive her on the ground that in 
the climate of opinion of the community and 
university they could not answer for her 
life. This may have been, and we hope 
was, an exaggeration. Her life could, pre- 
sumably, have been protected by a body- 
guard of Federal police to watch over her day 
and night. In that case, she would have 
been, in effect, a prisoner. 

But it would still not solve the problem. 
For entering a university means more than 
physical presence. It involves acceptance 
as an equal member of the student commu- 
nity. If anyone, for any reason, is rejected 
by a community, which by its nature requires 
intimate association, the possibility of vio- 
lence is always present. But without violence 
passive resistance can defeat the content, 
if not the text, of the law. 

Law is a series of thou shalt nots. But 
matters involving intimate human relations 
require positive affirmations. No law can 
compel one person to feel affection or even 
tolerance for another. Passive resistance, 
which cannot be prosecuted, uses the weapon 
of ostracism. An ostracized student is not 
a member of the student body. She is out 
even if she is in. 

The argument that clinched the Supreme 
Court decision was that segregation pro- 
duces in our Negro population a psycho- 
logical injury. But the law cannot deal 
with psychological injuries. There is no 
legal way to prevent one human being or 
many from injuring the feelings of others. 
The judges may be excellent lawyers. But 
they were bad psychologists. 
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Law can refuse to legalize divorce. That 
of at least one nation does. But no law, nor 
even the powerful disciplines of the Catholic 
Church, can enforce cohabitation or marital 
happiness. To attempt to do so would create 
a condition of murderous cruelty. 

Americans have too strong a predilection 
to believe that reform can be accomplished 
by passing a law. Laws refiect reform rather 
than induce it, and laws that violate the 
current sense of a community never bring 
social peace. 


Train the Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to insert an editorial from the 
Pierre (S. Dak.) Capital Journal entitled 
“Train the Indians,”’ as reprinted in the 
Rapid City (S. Dak.) Daily Journal: 

TRAIN THE INDIANS 


Representative E. Y. Berry has introduced 
another bill in Congress proposing to au- 
thorize a program of trade-school instruc- 
tion for the Indian citizens of the United 
States. 

An earlier bill introduced by BERRY was 
limited to members of the Sioux Tribes, and 
it failed to receive support. The new bill 
is not limited to any tribe or any State, and 
an announcement from Berry’s office says 
it has the support of the Department of the 
Interior and, as a result, a better change of 
approval by the Congress. 

We sincerely hope this proves to be the 
case. We are convinced of the real need for 
such a program. It is apparent to anyone 
who is familiar with the economic situation 
of the Indians of South Dakota that the so- 
lution of their personal problems must be 
found in providing employment for them. 
The assumption that an aboriginal tribal 
culture can provide a decent standard of 
living for any people today is a false one. 
The assumption that an Indian can enter 
the labor market of American industry with- 
out any skill in any trade is equally false. 
He must be taught some skill; and once he is 
taught a skill in some trade he is fully 
capable of supporting himself and his fam- 
ily and is no longer a problem for American 
society. 

Unfortunately there are people in the 
United States who still think that the 
proper policy for the Indians is to condemn 
them to live on reservation lands, which are 
incapable of supporting an equivalent white 
population. There is a wholly mistaken be- 
lief that the Indians ought to rely for their 
existence upon stringing beads or weaving 
blankets or making pottery. That proposi- 
tion is nonsense. The Indian citizen of 
South Dakota would like to be a skilled me- 
chanic in some trade and to earn a pay- 
check each week. He knows that this is the 
best chance he has of being able to obtain 
and hold a job. 

There is no need to set up any special in- 
stitution for giving such instruction. All 
that is needed is to provide for the support of 
the young men and women who would be 
taking such training in regular trade schools, 
just as was done with war veterans. It 
would not be unduly costly, and it would 
surely pay off in the long run. 
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A Lincoln’s Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, Iam very 
happy to insert in the REcorD an excel- 
lent Lincoln Day address delivered by my 
distinguished predecessor, the Honorable 
Charles A. Plumley, before the joint as- 
sembly of the Vermont Legislature, on 
February 12, 1953. 

Although this address was given some 
3 years ago, it is just as timely and 
thought-provoking today as at the time 
of delivery: 

Mr. PLUMLEY'’s ADDRESS 


Mr. President and Madam Speaker, I try 
to dodge all these opportunities to talk be- 
cause I made it my business to talk for some 
17 or 20 years but I just could _not resist the 
temptation to accept the invitation to talk 
once more from this desk. I was particu- 
larly pleased to hear by friend Loren Pierce 
this morning. I am always astounded at 
that retentive and photographic memory. 
I should tell you confidently, that Loren and 
I were admitted to practice law in the same 
class in 1903 which is a long long while ago, 
but starting with those days when we sat 
side by side and with those days when we 
walked into the Supreme Court and they 
went down the list alphabetically we prayed 
God that when they got to the P’s they 
would say Pierce and Plumley as they did, 
as admitted. Our friendship has been very 
strong and very close, so close that when I 
announced myself as a candidate for Con- 
gress 20 years ago tet us say, Loren came to 
see me and he said you know Charles I think 
I'm going to run against you and I said that 
is perfectly all right, let the best man win, 
and we went to Burlington and talked and 
there was quite a crowd there on that occa- 
sion. Loren spoke first and he ended his 
speech by saying, now confidentially, if I 
can't have this job I want Charlie to have it; 
and when I made my speech I ended the 
same way, I said confidentially if I can’t have 
this job, which I am going to have, I would 
like to have Loren have it and that has been 
the basis of our friendship over the years. 

Talking about memory I am _ always 
astounded, and so would you be but he can 
do it, he could get up here and start with 
the first line of Hamlet, Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let and go through it without missing a 
period or a comma. He reminds me in re- 
verse of our old friend Dean Roberts, a 
former member of this House, who in his 
later years as dean of the university con- 
fided to one of the students whom he didn’t 
recognize immediately, he said you know 
I’m losing my memory—there are three 
things I can’t remember, I can’t remember 
names, and I can't remember faces, and I 
can’t remember what the third thing is I 
can’t remember. That isn’t what I came 
down here to talk about. 

Remembering Lincoln, these are truly 
tragic days in the history of this Republic, 
the maintenance and the continuance of 
which was the burden of the responsibility 
borne, but not lightly laid, on the shoulders 
of the man the anniversary of whese birth 
we observe. 

“It is for us the living,” said he, “to see 
to it that this Nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
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for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

This is the burden and the challenge of 
our undertaking, today. Shall we meet it? 
Can we bear it? , 

In the grandeur of his soul Abraham Lin. 
coln visioned a world unshackled, willed to 
us the duty and the obligation to carry 
high the torch of liberty he threw into our 
hands; to the end that all men everywhere 
eventually shall be truly free. Will we 
measure up to our opportunity? 

The era in which he lived and moved was 
but the beginning of things for the Uniteg 
States of America, whose destiny he pro. 
phetically saw was foreordained as the savior 
of the world. 

His rugged, honest, steadfast perseverance 
and stanch Americanism still stands as 
examples, as objectives which the Nation 
and all of us as individuals may well try 
to emulate. Unwavering in his loyalty to 
the fundamentals of American Government, 
his genuine respect for the Constitution, 
and his great concern for the destiny of the 
Republic ended only with his death, 

A redeemed and reunited Republic is his 
monument today, under a leadership such 
as gives hope that he did not live nor die 
in vain. 

These United States of ours which he 
saved were welded out of an incongruous 
mass of indeterminate elements almost as 
numerous and as diversified as those which 
the scientists have discovered to be as com- 
mon as those between us and the planets. 

The prism of brains through which the 
ray of light of the possibilities for man’s 
achievement has registered, and been sep- 
arated, makes it possible for us to identify 
our individual responsibility and to assume 
our burden. How well this man Lincoln 
foresaw that which was bound to be. We 
must meet the test of the prism and emerge 
“like a light which the fierce winds have 
no power to extinguish.” 

We honor ourselves today as we observe 
the anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln, the uncommon commoner, great 
emancipator, and recognized savior of our 
Nation. 

We face in this hour a crisis greater than 
Lincoln ever met. We have no right, how- 
ever, to lose what he and those who sacri- 
ficed and died for it made possible for us 
to enjoy. 

In our indifference, self-satisfied conceit, 
and complacency, we do not yet half com- 
prehend the peril which confronts us hor 
realize that a catastrophe such as the world 
has never experienced threatens to destroy 
us, to obliterate all we have, all we have been 
and have hoped to be. 

It is high time we understand that were 
Lincoln here today, he might well be heard 
to say again: 

“The fiery trial through which we pass 
will light us down in honor or dishonor to 
the latest generation. We shall nobly save 
or meanly lose the last, best hope of earth.” 

He would have made and would make the 
people realize that the slogan “America sell- 
contained” is as dead as the _ bullrushes 
around little Moses, that independence does 
not mean isolation, that as a policy isolation 
is as meaningless as the mumblings of 4 
moron. He would have made us see that our 
real hope of victory lies in our ability to 
comprehend the fact that there is not & 
day, an hour, or a minute to be lost; that lt 
is our fight; that each and every American 
must plunge into the fight on the home- 
front with everything he has—not tomorrow, 
or next week, but today. 

A communistic conspiracy of all the basest, 
foulest, most wicked, anti-Christian crimi- 
nals in history, saturated with a crazy de- 
termination to crush our civilization 
threatens to stop all human progress, destroy 
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the work of centuries, and establish a new 
order over our dead bodies. ; 

Still the American people do not realize 
their peril. They do not appreciate the fact 
that the most serious and fateful hour that 
nas ever confronted civilization has struck. 
This battle between right and wrong is a 
total war, @ war to the finish. We do not 
need to get hysterical. We have, however, a 
right to be thoroughly scared by what has 
nappened and is happening. Despite all we 
can do now, it is true today that it might be 
too little as well as too late. 

All masks have been dropped, all doubts 
nave vanished. Real values stand, at last re- 
vealed. 

Shall this freedom of speech and thought 

and action in which we have indulged, which 
we have enjoyed, be guaranteed, perpetuated, 
or surrendered? ‘There can be but one an- 
wer. 
: There is no power on earth that could 
have prevented, avoided, or averted this final 
trial, this ultimate test of the strength of all 
those things for which Christianity, and 
free men stand as against the totalitarian 
and antichrist doctrines of those who have 
undertaken to enslave us. 

Ours has been and is a place and a posi- 
tion carved out for us and marked by fate 
for tragic sorrow and for undying honor. 
This struggle between right and wrong is as 
old as the beginning of things. It is never- 
ending. 

This fight which will be grim and long, 
and entirely ruthless, and bloody, and dirty, 
will bring us grief, heartaches, disappoint- 
ment, and disaster, unending. 

It can cost us the loss of lives we prize 
beyond all treasure and may lead us down 
into the valley of the shadow of enormous 
and terrible suffering, endangering all we 
hold sacred and dear and prize the most yet. 
There can be no turning back; there shall 
not be. 

So, today, as we are attacked by the most 
wicked, crazy, ruthless aggressors the world 
has ever seen, there can be but one answer 
to them and all that for which they stand. 
We shall not submit. We will not permit, 
we will not accept this Bolshevik shape of 
things to come. We cannot do it and live. 


“We must be free or die who speak the 
tongue that Shakespeare spoke; 

The faith and morals hold which Milton 
held.” 


Historians tell us that it is always to be 
Temembered with respect to Lincoln as 
President that never did a President enter 
upon an office with less means at his com- 
mand, outside his own strength of heart, 
and steadiness of understanding, for inspir- 
Ing.confidence in the people, and so winning 
it for himself as did Abraham Lincoln; and 
yet after 3 years of stormy administration 
none of our Presidents, unless it be Wash- 
ington, ever stand so firmly in the confidence 
of the people. 

His wisdom, they agree, was made up of a 
knowledge of things as well as of men; his 
Sagacity resulted from a clear perception and 
honest acknowledgment of difficulties, which 
enabled him to see that the only durable 
tlumph of political opinion is based not on 
abstract right, but upon so much of justice, 
the highest attainable at any given moment 
in human affairs, as may be had in the bal- 

nce of mutual concession. Of course he 
had an ideal, but it was the ideal of a prac- 
Ucal statesman, namely to aim at the best, 
and to take the next best, if lucky enough 
Ww get even that. 

As to his faith in God it is also agreed that 
it was qualified by a very well founded dis- 
wust of the wisdom of man. That should 
be an answer to carping critics. 

His cautious but steady advances, mili- 
tarily, during the war was like that of a Ro- 
man Army. He left behind him a firm road 
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on which public confidence followed as he 
took America with him wherever he went. 
What he gained, he occupied. His advanced 
posts became his colonies. 

Accused of inconsistency, he said that the 
foolish and the dead alone never change 
their opinion. The very homeliness of his 
genius was its distinction. His kingship 
was conspicuous by its work day homespun. 
Says James Russell Lowell, ‘“Never was a ruler 
so absolute as he, nor so little conscious of 
it: for he was the incarnate common sense 
of the people.” And Lowell goes on to say: 

“The course of a great statesman resem- 
bles that of navigable rivers, avoiding im- 
movable obstacles with noble bends of con- 
cession, seeking the broad levels of opinion 
on which men soonest settle and longest 
dwell, following and marking the almost 
imperceptible slopes of national tendency, 
yet always aiming at direct advances, always 
recruited from sources nearer heaven, and 
sometimes bursting open paths of progress 
and fruitful human commerce through what 
seemed the eternal barriers of both. It is 
loyalty to great ends, even though forced 
to combine the small and opposing motives 
of selfish men to accomplish them; it is 
the anchored cling to solid principles of 
duty and action, which knows how to swing 
the tide, but is never carried away by it— 
that we demand in public men, and not the 
sameness of policy, or a conscientious per- 
sistency in what is impracticable.” 

It was Abraham Lincoln who first said: 

“You cannot bring about prosperity by 
discouraging thrift. You cannot strengthen 
the weak by weakening the strong. You 
cannot help the wage earner by pulling 
down the wage payer. You cannot further 
the brotherhood of man by encouraging 
class hatred. You cannot establish sound 
security on borrowed money. You cannot 
keep out of trouble by spending more than 
you own. You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away man’s initiative and 
independence. You cannot help a man per- 
manently by doing for them what they could 
do for themselves.” 

As the Honorable Wendell Phillip Staf- 
ford, distinguished orator and jurist, son 
of Vermont said; and I heard him as he 
addressed a Joint Assembly of this State 
of Vermont on February 21, 1929: 

“Lincoln was both a great mathematician 
and a mystic. Declaring that the greatest 
word in the dictionary was ‘demonstration,’ 
he trusted his intuitions quite as much as 
he did his reason. Describing his educa- 
tion, for the Congressional Dictionary, as 
‘defective,’ he does not shrink from meet- 
ing any antagonist who enters the arena. 
He worsts the most consummate debater 
of his time, throws him out of the ring 
entirely—takes the wind out of Seward’s 
sails by his ‘Divided House’ speech, wins 
the nomination over Chase, Cameron, Bates, 
and Seward, and when elected takes up the 
desperate task of government with his old 
political enemies for his Cabinet advisors, 
quietly confident that he is more than a 
match for them all. Stanton sneers at him 
as ‘that imbecile in the White House’; and 
what is Lincoln’s revenge? Only this, that 
Stanton stood beside his corpse and said, 
‘Here lies the greatest ruler of men the 
world has ever seen.’ Born in abject pov- 
erty, spending most of his life in squalid 
or commonplace surroundings, he takes his 
seat for the ages in a marble temple that 
Phidias might have fashioned, whose walls 
on either hand are inscribed with his own 
words, that will outlast the temple. Could 
contradiction any further go? 

“There is a place we all Know well in the 
White Mountains where the rocks are thrown 
together in confusion, as if at cross-purposes 
with one another, high on the precipitous 
mountain wall. But if you stand in the 
right spot they all combine to form the 
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majestic features which red men took to 
be the image of the Great Spirit. Is there 


‘a point where we may stand and see all the 


contradictions in this strange character come 
together in one harmonious and awe-in- 
spiring whole? I believe there is. Who can 
doubt that from beginning to end of this 
man’s life, an unseen aimighty power was 
working with steady hand and unalterable 
purpose, using him as the instrument for its 
own vast design, and allowing him now and 
again to glimpse of that which was intended, 
of the hard road that he must travel, and the 
painful crown he was to wear? 

Today every spark of inventive genius, 
every inheritance of the pioneering spirit, 
every native skill, all of those things that 
have helped to make this country what it 
is, every faith we hold, every liberty we 
cherish, all that we are or ever hope to be 
calls us into action to defend our own, now. 

We face stark realities such as our fathers 
faced, greater in magnitude and with poten- 
tial danger to us than those they mastered, 
in a test more severe than has ever before 
met in our day or by any generation. The 
fate of the civilized world is in balance. We 
hold it in our hands. The scales tremble, 
for they are weighted against us. The re- 
sponsibility is ours. We cannot evade, we 
will not avoid it. 

We accept and appreciate the terrible peril 
that confronts us, welcome the opportunity 
to meet and overcome it and to show the 
world the stuff of which we are made. The 
fiber will hold. 


“The colors have not faded, nor has rot 
Weakened the fabric of our ancient might. 
Through centuries our forefathers have 
guarded 

Freedom and justice with a jealous pride. 

We are the heirs of those whose deeds were 
lauded; 

Do we disgrace them? 
cide.” 


Let the world de- 


Freedom and liberty and equality under 
the law and our standards of living are 
worth the cost, whatever the price we may 
be called upon to pay, in sweat or flood or 
treasure, to win this war, else civilization 
is an empty dream and all the efforts of our 
forebears and ourselves for the right are but 
a tale that is told. 

In this realization and in our determina- 
tion lies the only hope of our emancipation. 
It is the will for the preservation of freedom 
which motivates us today. It is felt the 
world over among those who love freedom. 
It is that will and that determination which 
our enemies underestimate which they must 
meet, to which they finally shall yield, in 
unconditional surrender. 

Against the aggressor hordes that affront 
and confront us we have: “Set up our ban- 
ners. We are not ashamed to show the cause 
for which we fight.” 


“We are full slow to rouse; and deaf and 
blind 
To danger till the day is almost lost: 
Then, as one man, welded in heart and 
mind, 
We fight to victory, and scorn the cost: 
There is no foe we have not dared to meet, 
And none we will not face—expect defeat.” 


Today, we again proclaim our determina- 
tion to emancipate ourselves, to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States, 
to preserve and conserve all of those guar- 
anteed liberties and freedoms for which it 
stands and shall forever stand; to save, safe- 
guard, and transmit to posterity the demo- 
cratic form of government that is ours, its 
principles of justice, freedom, and equality. 
To this end we dedicate ourselves, the un- 
divided genius of our people, all we hold dear 
and sacred, with one duty, one desire, and an 
unbeatable determination to win this war 
for civilization. 
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Let us, then, today remember Lincoln, as 
the mystic chords of memory, stretching 
from every battlefield and patriot grave to 
every living heart and hearthstone all over 
this broad land, impel us to undertake to 
make his dream come true, to the end that 
this Nation under God shall not perish from 
the earth. 

The day of our isolation as a nation has 
sunk out of sight with yesterday’s sun, with 
our Atlantis, under the water of experience 
which covers the globe of theory with the 
irrepressible, irresistible flood of reality. 

The postwar crises we will have to meet 
present not only great dangers but wonder- 
ful opportunities for America. The military 
victory we shall eventually have accom- 
plished spells only the beginning of the 
trials and tribulations which are to be ours 
to overcome. Our military victory will be 
only the prelude of our victory to be won. 
The past will be only the prolog. 

The blueprint for the freedom of the 
world, for the new world order, in the peace 
which shall follow, shall be the Constitution 
of the United States of America, a govern- 
ment of laws and not a government of men. 

These days are dark and dreary and in 
thousands of homes the light of life has 
gone out to keep burning and furnish the 
fuel for the torch of liberty held high over 
the head of every American. 

Our boys are dying on Korean battlefields. 
Theirs is no light and casual gift to the 
cause of the better world for which they 
fight. They are giving their all. Their sacri- 
fice is supreme, and falling and dying they 
challenge us to carry on, to make any and 
all and every necessary sacrifice to speed 
the better day for which they so gallantly 
die. We shall not build a new world order 
at any lesser cost or on any other foundation. 
We shall build a better world as a monument 
to those who have given their lives to make 
is possible and as a tribute to our own self- 
respect. We can do no less. 

There was a dream that men could one day 
speak the thoughts of their own choosing. 
There was a hope that men could one day 
stroll through streets at evening, unafraid. 
There was a prayer that each could speak 
to his own God, in his own church. That 
dream, that hope, that prayer became 
America. Great strength, youthful heart, 
vast enterprise, and hard work made it so, 
Now, that same America is the dream, the 
hope, the prayer of the world. Our freedom 
its dream. Our strength its hope. Our 
swift race against time its prayer. We must 
not fail to share our freedom with it, after- 
ward. 

Remembering that “It is for us the living 
to be dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us,” honoring the memory of the man 
the anniversary of whose birth be observe, 
let us conclude by saying to him as did 
Joseph Auslander, recentiy in his poem 
entitled: 


“GIVE Us Your DREAM 


“Because you knew black nights of unbelief, 
The sleepless agony, the stark despair, 
Sustain us when we struggle with our grief, 
Help us to find the strength you found 

in prayer. 


“Because, being human, you could under- 
stand, 
And, being humble, could all faults for- 
give; 
O take us like small children by the hand; 
Teach us in truth and tolerance to live. 


“Give us your faith to fight for and to 
treasure; 
Give us your dream to prove the soul’s 
true worth— 
The faith for which you gave the last full 
measure, 
The dream that shall not perish from the 
earth.” 
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Count In “O’Moran,” Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, a story 
about St. Patrick’s Day was dispatched 
this week to the Gannett newspapers, in- 
cluding the Hartford Times, a great met- 
ropolitan daily in my home State, under 
the byline of Mr. William A. Garrett. 
It tells of the many members of Irish 
blood now giving devoted and distin- 
guished service, as men and women with 
ancestral roots in the Auld Sod have 
served throughout our history, in the 
Congress of the finest and freest Nation 
ever conceived. Bill Garrett, among the 
ablest of Washington correspondents, 
does me honor to list “O’Moran’’—which, 
begorrah, I am verdantly happy to he 
called by my many Irish friends each 
year at this time. 

Incidentally, I have been “O’Moran” 
on this celebrated day, for nigh on to 3 
years. It all began during discussion on 
the Fogarty resolution, when sides were 
being drawn on the issue of uniting Ire- 
land. Pressed by my colleagues as to 
my stand I finally replied, “For 364 days 
a year I am AL Morano. But today, 
boys, you may call me ‘O’Moran.’” This 
has entitled me to an honorary status as 
a St. Patrick’s Day celebrant along with 
the O’Briens, the Kelleys and Harrigans. 

To all sons (and daughters) of Erin, 
of whom my home State has many 
thousands, may I extend good wishes this 
St. Patrick’s Day, and thank the good 
Lord for letting us have so many of them. 

This is Bill Garrett’s story: 

WaSHINGTON, March 12.—On Saturday, St. 
Patrick’s Day, Uncle Sam himself can right- 
fully join Harrigan in singing the praises of 
“All the Irish Blood That’s in Me.” 

Of all the national groups that peopled 
the American Colonies, the National Geo- 
graphic Society pointed out today, the Irish 
were the most numerous. 

Theve is quite a reflection of this in Con- 
gress itself, which has scores of men and 
women with Irish names—from Albany’s LEo 
O'BRIEN to Illinois’ THomas J. O’BRIEN and 
Brooklyn's Epna F. KeLiy to Pennsylvania’s 
AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY. 

The biggest Irishman on Capitol Hill is 
New Jersey's T. JAMES TUMULTyY, who also 
happens to be the biggest, physically, of all 
legislators, whatever their extraction. 

Connecticut’s Capitol delegation is close 
to 50 percent Irish. It is exactly that every 
St. Patrick’s Day, when an ‘“O’Moran” pops 
up where Representative ALBERT P. Morano 
once stood. That’s the way Morano wants it, 
and his Irish colleagues—PurRTELL, Dopp, and, 
yes, PaTTERSON—welcome him to the clan. 

The earliest Irish settlers were propertied 
folk driven from their native soil by Oliver 
Cromwell. In the big rush following 1700 
were many artisans as well as Catholics and 
Presbyterians seeking religious freedom. 
So many flied to Massachusetts that in 1720 
a court ordered that “Certain families re- 
cently arrived * * * be warned to move off.” 

The Irish moved to New York State and 
northern New England, but still life wasn’t 
easy. Those who founded Londonderry, 


N. H., in 1720 once were attacked by an 
armed band while in church. 


There they 
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introduced the white Irish potato to New 
England. Some of them founded another 
Londonderry in Vermont. 

In all, according to Geographic, the Trish 
planted more than 7,000 Emerald Isle place 
names on the American map, including 24 
Dublins. (There are two villages of the name 
in Connecticut, one in Southington, the Other 
in Colchester.) 

In 2 years before the Revolution, Treland’s 
Ulster County alone sent 30,000 emigrants 
When war flamed, the Irish so outnumbereg 
other patriots that one loyalist, testifying 
in Britain, declared half the Continenta| 
Army came from Ireland. 

Commodore John Barry, senior officer of 
the United States Navy, from its establish. 
ment in 1794 to his death in 1803, was Irish, 
So was Brig. Gen. Richard Montgomery, first 
American officer to die in the Revolution. 

After the Revolution, 4 native-born Irish. 
men and 4 descendants helped frame the 
Constitution. Another, James Hoban, de. 
signed the White House. Seven Presidents 
of Irish descent later lived there: Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson, 
Truman. The first governors of five States 
(including Illinois) were Celts. 

A big wave of Irish immigrants hit America 
after the potato-crop failure in 1846. Ip ° 
10 years 914,119 arrived. The tide surged 
again during the Irish land war toward the 
end of the 19th century. 

Immigration declined thereafter, but Irish 
influence has continued to spread. 

Irish Prime Minister John A. Costello prob- 
ably will give it some new impetus when he 
visits here this week. . 





The Jaycee Creed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I had the opportunity 
of meeting with the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of Fanwood and Scotch 
Plains, N. J., on the occasion of their 
charter night. I was greatly impressed 
by the inspired character of that eve- 
ning’s activities and by the enthusiasm 
of the new members, of whom J. T. Grif- 
fin is president, J. G. Johnson and D. R. 
Bowes are first and second vice presi- 
dents, R. J. Gartland is treasurer, and 
W. M. Teets is secretary. At that time, 
too, I had the pleasure of reading the 
Jaycee creed, which is so simple and yet 
so eloquent a statement that I feel im- 
pelled to call it to the attention of the 
Congress. I particularly want to com- 
mend this new junior chamber of com- 
merce for its fine efforts to live up to this 
most worthy creed: 

THE JAYCEE CREED 

We believe: 

That faith in God gives meaning and pur- 
pose to human life. 

That the brotherhood of man transcends 
the sovereignty of nation. 

That economic justice can best be won by 
freemen through free enterprise. 

That government should be of laws rather 
than of men. 

That earth's great treasure lies in human 
personality. 

And that service to humanity is the best 
work of life. 
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The Wall Street Journal Warns the Soviet 
Bid to Swap Inventions and Know-How 
Poses Puzzler for United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Wall Street Journal report- 
ed in a front-page story on March 12, 
1956, that the Dresser Industries, of 
Dallas, Tex., has made a contract with 
the Soviet Government to bring the 
radically new Russian turbine oil drill to 
America. 

Commenting on this in the New York 
Herald Tribune this morning, Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop said that— 

Great efforts have been made, causing 
much ill feeling among our allies, tc prevent 
the Soviets from getting the benefit of West- 
ern know-how in this matter of petroleum 
extraction. But now it turns out, if O’Con- 
nor (vice president of Dresser Industries) 
is right, that the people with the superior 
know-how are the Soviets. And there is at 
least one good reason for thinking that 
o’Cconnor probably is right, too. 

In brief, Soviet crude oil production has 
increased by over 80 percent in the last 5 
years, thus overcoming the much-touted oil 
fuel shortage, while American domestic 
crude oil production has gone up by only 
22 percent in the same period. 


The Alsop brothers go on to say that 
there is plenty of other evidence of the 
same sort of progress the Soivets are 
making in other fields. Steel products 
are a sensitive export category, yet a 
technical mission of European steel 
masters, headed by Sir Robert Shone, di- 
rector of the British Iron and Steel 
Board, found recently that the Soviet 
steel plants were actually more efficient 
than three-quarters of the steel plants 
in Great Britain, where the industrial 
revolution began. 

The issues involved here being of the 
greatest importance, I am including the 
articles from the Wall Street Journal and 
the New York Herald Tribune for the 
information of my colleagues: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of March 12, 
1956] 


Ban or Boon?—Soviet Bip To Swap INVEN- 
TIONS, KNOW-How POSES PUZZLER FOR 
UNITED STATES—RUSSIANS OFFER OIL DRILL 
TO DRESSER INDUSTRIES, BuT PLUMP FOR 
Two-Way DEAL—SHADES OF MR. KaPELYU- 
SHNIKOV 


(By Henry Gemmill) 


Paris.—A gray-haired Texan is hustling 
home from Moscow with a document that 
may revolutionize America’s oil drilling and 
will certainly galvanize Washington official- 
dom into a difficult policy decision. 

The problem posed for officials in the State 
and Commerce Departments: Shall Ameri- 
can manufacturers of “strategic” products 
be permitted to exchange inventions and 
technological skills with the Russians? 

Saying “No” will be difficult in this im- 
portant test case, for the swap which the 
Texan will present for clearance appears to 
be all to America’s advantage. 
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MR. O’CONNOR’S CONTRACT 


J. B. O’Connor, executive vice president of 
Dresser Industries of Dallas, is bringing, with 
him a contract which, if approved by Wash- 
ington, will grant his firm the right to make 
in the States a turbine oil drill, radically dif- 
ferent from the traditional variety. In Mr. 
O’Connor’s experienced opinion it is far 
better than anything Yank engineers have 
developed, and he has traveled as far as 
western Siberia to watch it in action. 

The Russians claim it not only cuts enor- 
mously the time and expense of tapping oil 
pools—by drilling up to 10 times faster than 
conventional drills—but permits their ex- 
ploitation in a completely different manner. 
For one thing, they declare, the drill makes 
it possible to drill strange multibranched 
wells which can suck petroleum out of fields 
hitherto considered exhausted. 

There’s skepticism among United States 
oilmen about the claims by Russians for the 
turbo drill, and interestingly enough, some 
of it comes from the president of Dresser In- 
dustries, H. N. Mallon, who says he hasn’t 
been in touch with Mr. O’Connor since he 
visited Russia. “It is my personal opinion,” 
says Mr. Mallon, “that there is no drill in 
Russia or anywhere else that can drill 10 
times as fast as American drills.” 

He adds that Dresser Industries has no 
intention of releasing any publicity about 
any deals with the Russians and doesn’t 
know what kind of deal Mr. O’Connor made 
with the Russians. 

TWO-WAY STREET 


If the deal goes through, Dresser will natu- 
rally pay royalties—the amount has not been 
made public—for each turbodrill made in 
America. If this were all there was to the 
deal, Washington could scarcely find any 
room for deliberating over it. But like most 
international licensing arrangements, this 
one is intended to be a two-way street. In 
return for the Soviet oil-drill designs, Dresser 
Industries will be obligated to provide certain 
oil technology to the Russians. 

Just what the Russians will get is not 
clear; tight-lipped Mr. O’Connor is not tak- 
ing about this aspect of the contract at all. 
Other sources explain the arrangement this 
way: While it doesn’t open Dresser’s whole 
bag of oil-production tricks to the Russians, 
it requires at the very least that the United 
States firm, if it improves the Soviet-des- 
signed turbobit as it certainly expects to do, 
will have the duty to teach the Russians 
the details of the improvements and grant 
them the right to use them. 

In an open-end arrangement of this sort 
it is difficult if not impossible to predict 
which party would benefit the most in the 
long run. But United States officials, con- 
fronted by Mr. O’Connor’s proposal, may soon 
be obliged to make an educated guess on 
that very question. And they must do their 
guessing against the background of an 
8-year-old cold-war ban on exports of petro- 
leum extracting and processing equipment 
to the U. S. S. R. and her satellites on 
grounds such gear is strategic. 

A SWAP AND A SMILE? 


Exporting information instead of equip- 
ment is something else again, to be sure. 
It’s possible the United States Government’s 
East-West trade controllers might smile on 
such swaps as Mr. O’Connor will propose, 
particularly since the American technological 
advances would probably be no secret to the 
Soviets anyway. A favorable ruling could 
open the gates to many more such trans- 
actions, in other industries besides oil, for 
there are numerous signs that the U.S. 8. R. 
would like to develop East-West trade in 
technology. 

One such indicator: Foreign Trade Min- 
ister Ivan Kabanov set up a little ceremony 
when the contract with Mr. O'Connor was 
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signed March 2, and made this pointed com- 
ment to the American: “I hope this is the 
beginning of a new relationship between us 
(Russia and America). We can do business 
but that depends on you.” 

The Soviet, in its quest for American tech- 
nology, has often displayed basic bargaining 
weakness—for instance, it has little to teach 
the United States about agriculture and a 
great deal to learn. But in industrial sci- 
ence, as this turbodrill deal indicates, it 
may well be in a more favorable bargaining 
position. The turbodrill is not just a sud- 
den wild Russian idea, as yet unproved. So- 
viet scientists have been tinkering at it since 
1925 when M. A. Kapelyushnikov designed 
the first; it was inferior in performance to 
the traditional rotary drill. New teams went 
at the job in relays but their sucecss has 
come with a rush since the war. By 1940 
some 3 percent of the nation’s drilling was 
being done by the new turbine bits; by 1954 
they assertedly had taken over 65 percent of 
Russian drilling operations. 


FASTER, CHEAPER , DRILLING 


Official Russian documents state that the 
new tools have cut the time scheduled for 
drilling wells in the eastern oil districts of 
the Soviet Union from 20 to 40 days, from a 
former 150 to 200 days. They declare the 
cost of boring a given distance of shaft has 
been cut to one-third of ordinary rotary 
drilling expense. 

It could be argued that Russian necessity 
was the mother of the turbodrill invention. 
The Soviet has found it difficult to produce 
enough high-quality steel pipe for traditional 
rotary drilling. 

The traditional technique requires the bit, 
digging deep in the earth, to be turned by 
links of rotating pipe stretching all the way 
to the top, where power is applied. The 
strain on the pipe, which may be a mile or 
two long, is terrific, even with the best steel 
it is not unusual for a driller to “lose” his 
drill when the piping snaps. Furthermore, 
energy losses to friction as the pipe turns are 
large, experts say that 400 horsepower ap- 
plied to the top of the pipe in a deep well 
may yield 30 horsepower at the bit. The 
Russian turbobit assertedly permits use of 
light and cheap pipe without fear of its 
breaking, because it is not rotated in the 
rock. Instead, a turbine is attached to the 
bottom end of the pipe; this spins from the 
pressure of water pumped down into the 
well. The turbine in turn spins the bit. The 
Russians say this results in “effective turbo- 
drill face capacity” of 450 horsepower. Mr. 
O’Connor stated at the Mosco¥% signing cere- 
mony that the turbodrill cuts through rock 
at 10 times the speed of a rotary drill. 

The turbobit has been designed, the Rus- 
sians say, so that it can be bent sharply at 
great depth and carried off in a horizontal 
direction. This trick, they say, permits 
major alterations in exploitation of oilfields. 

BRANCHING FOR OIL 


They declare they are getting oil out of 
“exhausted” fields by boring “branches” at 
the bottom of wells, in the depleted oil- 
bearing structure. These holes shoot off in 
all directions—one diagram in a Soviet tech- 
nical document shows a well splitting off 
into no less than 10 different holes—and 
gather up the scanty oil like the roots of a 
plant. 

In new fields the Russians say they can 
sometimes increase output by “finishing off 
the shaft in a nearly horizontal direction 
along the productive rock layer.” 

By drilling out at a slight steady slant 
the Russians contend they can tap a large 
part of a field with a number of wells tightly 
clustered at the surface. This apparently 
simplifies servicing the wells when they begin 
producing, and reduces the problem of gath- 
ering the oil. 
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Recently Russia has introduced the meth- 
od of drilling two wells simultaneously from 
one derrick tended by one crew; the wells 
of course drift apart as they descend. 

Though the idea of the turbodrill is simple, 
getting one that would work proved exceed- 
ingly difficult, and the fact these bugs were 
apparently eliminated indicates engineering 
resourcefulness. A couple of examples: The 
vanes of the turbine, cramped into a tiny 
space, were at first inefficient in capturing 
the power of the flowing water. Their pro- 
files were altered after engineers studied 
research data on wing aerodynamics. 

The first turbodrills had ordinary roller 
bearings; these disintegrated because of in- 
tense vibration from the drill and because 
rock particles worked their way into the 
metal. The solution was to substitute rub- 
ber bearings. 

NEW DESIGNS 


The Russians are still trying to make im- 
provements. They are developing a system 
of changing worn bits without pulling up the 
drill pipe; they have designed a turbodrill 
that can be raised and lowered through the 
inside of an 8-inch casing. In position at the 
bottom the bit expands to nearly 12 inches 
in diameter when in operation, cutting a hole 
large enough for the pipe tofollow. Dresser’s 
contract would give it rights to make this 
equipment when and if it is perfected. 

The Russians have made no secret of their 
progress; they described it in some detail at 
the World Petroleum Congress in Rome last 
year and much was known about their at- 
tempts even before the war. But many 
Americans were inclined to shrug off the 
whole idea as exaggeration if not fabrication. 


Dresser was one company which did not. 
The company had been a supplier of equip- 
ment to the Soviet in preembargo years, and 
its officials had contact with Russian experts. 
Mr. O'Connor spent 3 months in Russia in 
1947, early in the cold war, but did not at 
that time succeed in negotiating rights to 
the turbodrill. This time he accomplished 
it in 2 weeks of arduous inspection trips and 
very hard bargaining. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 14, 1956] 


MATTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
THE GONE HORSE 


The dreamy unreality of most current dis- 
cussion of world problems is wonderfully well 
illustrated by the noisy Senate row about 
East-West trade. 

Several Democratic Senators are in a tow- 
ering rage, real or pretended, because the 
Eisenhower administration has reluctantly 
allowed our allies to increase their trade with 
the Soviet bloc. In reply to the Senators’ 
criticism, Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks has chiefly mumbled that the whole 
subject is classified. This is a very fashion- 
able answer nowadays. 

Meanwhile, anyone who troubles to read 
that not very highly classified publication, 
the Wall Street Journal, must suspect that 
the Senators and Secretary Weeks are argu- 
ing about locking the barn door long after 
the horse has gone. 

From the moment the embargo system was 
set up, equipment for extracting and pur- 
chasing petroleum products has always stood 
near the top of the list of forbidden exports 
to the Soviets. In this field the western 
lead was believed to be very great. Since 
the fuel-oil shortage was also believed to be 
one of the chief weaknesses of the Soviet 
economy, the strictest rules were made to 
perpetuate that shortage. And now the Wall 
Street Journal has turned these rules into 
an ironical joke, with a single story. 

The story is about a Texas concern, the 
Dresser Industries, of Dallas, whose vice pres- 
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ident, J. B. O’Connor, has made a contract 
with the Soviet Government to bring the 
radically new Russian turbine oil drill to 
America. O’Connor will certainly suffer if 
he is shown to be talking through his hat; 
yet he boldly claims that this Russian turbo- 
drill is up to 10 times as efficient as the con- 
ventional oil-well drills in use in this coun- 
try and throughout the Western World. The 
technicalities behind this claim have no place 
here. But the joke it indicates is very clear, 
indeed. 

Great efforts have been made, causing 
much ill feeling among our Allies, to prevent 
the Soviets from getting the benefit of west- 
ern know-how in this matter of petroleum 
extraction. But now it turns out, if O’Con- 
nor is right, that the people with the superior 
know-how are the Soviets. And there is at 
least one good reason for thinking that 
O’Connor probably is right, too. 

In brief, Soviet crude-oil production has 
increased by over 80 percent in the last 5 
years, thus overcoming the much-touted oil- 
fuel shortage, while American domestic 
crude-oil production has gone up by only 22 
percent in the same period. 

Furthermogre, there is plenty of other evi- 
dence of the same sort in other fields. Steel 
products are regarded as a sensitive export 
category, for example. Yet a technical mis- 
sion of European  steelmasters recently 
found that the large, integrated Soviet steel 
plants were actually more efficient than 
three-quarters of the steel plants in Great 
Britain, where the industrial revolution be- 
gan. This finding was supported by the 
leader of the mission, the able executive di- 
rector of the British Iron and Steel Board, 
Sir Robert Shone. 

According to Sir Robert, the big Soviet 
plants are about as efficient, in terms of out- 
put per worker, as the “top end” of the 
British steel industry. “No instrument one 
could think of was lacking,” Sir Robert said. 
These and other findings of the steel masters’ 
mission so upset Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey that he is reported to 
have sounded the alarm on the highest level 
of the United States Government—which 
was a trifle odd, since the intelligence reports 
have been telling Humphrey the same story 
for at least 2 years before the steel masters 
went to the Soviet Union. 

Again, machine tool exports to the Soviets 
are mostly strictly embargoed. Yet the tough 
and experienced engineers of the American 
Automation Mission found that Russian ma- 
chine tools were both finely designed and ex- 
cellently made. They further concluded 
that current Soviet machine tool output was 
higher than American machine tool output. 
And they found that some Soviet ideas about 
automation techniques looked like advances 
on prevailing American ideas. 

Much other evidence along the same lines 
might also be mentioned, but this should be 
enough to make the point. In sum, the So- 
viet economy has grown very greatly and So- 
viet technology has advanced very rapidly in 
the period since the war. For these reasons, 
the famous embargo is now beginning to be 
self-defeating. In certain very special areas 
the controls may still be worth the inter- 
allied friction that they cause. But all the 
experts agree that in most areas the embargo 
now causes less inconvenience to the Soviets 
than to the American policymakers. 

Tradewise, in fact, the experts think we 
ought to stop worrying about the embargo 
and start worrying about the final conclusion 
of Sir Robert Shone. Shone embodied his 
conclusions in a warning that if the Soviets 
chose to export steel products they could 
undersell most Western countries, deliver on 
their contracts, and make a rather handsome 
profit, too, because of their cheap labor. 
Since the experts further think that the So- 
viets are now beginning to have an export- 
able steel surplus, Sir Robert’s warning ought 
to be taken very seriously indeed, 
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President Hoover Urges Federal Budget 
and Accounting Reforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, former 
President Herbert Hoover appeared on 
March 15, 1956, before the National Ac. 
tion Conference on the Hoover Reports 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to again urge adop- 
tion of the Hoover Commission’s recom. 
mendations for Federal budget and ac- 
counting reforms. 

I believe that the Congress should 
move as rapidly as possible to a serious 
and thorough consideration of the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
for Federal budget and accounting re- 
forms in view of the billions of dollars 
in savings that are estimated to be pos- 
sible as the result of adoption of these 
recommendations. Senator Payne and 
21 other distinguished Members of the 
Senate introduced on February 14, 1956, 
a bill, S. 3199, to implement the majority 
of the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission on budgeting ard account- 
ing. I introduced in the House on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1955, an exact companion bill, 
H. R. 9402, to bring before the House for 
enactment these same recommendations. 
I believe that these bills should be given 
early and urgent consideration by the 
Congress. 

I would, therefore, commend to the 
attention of the Members of the Con- 
gress the following remarks of President 
Hoover: 

ADDRESS BY HERBERT HOOVER BEFORE THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, WASHINGTON, D. C., MArcH 15, 1956 
I should first pay tribute to the chamber 

for its energetic and understanding support 

of the recommendations of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. Time does not permit 
that I traverse the whole wide area of the 

Commission’s recommendations. 

There are, however, reforms in two areas 
of Government that were dealt with by both 
the first Commission and the second Com- 
mission. They reach into every agency of 
the Government. They have been the scene 
of nearly 2 years’ investigation on both oc- 
casions. Reforms have been recommended 
in each case by able and experienced men. 
There is no ideological conflict in them. 
There is no political controversy in them. 
They permit much lament and little oratory. 

They are reforms in the civil service and 
in budgeting and accounting. These are 
housekeeping jobs. The usual practice is to 
sweep such reforms under the carpet, but 
now they eat holes in the carpet. 

They are technical and bristle with sta- 
tistics. But of all men in the country, you 
are best fitted to understand them. And 
you can save billions of dollars of taxes if 
you can get them adopted. 

REFORM IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 

There are about 2,300,000 employees in 
the Federal service, of whom 2,000,000 en- 
tered through some merit test. As a body, 
they are industrious and devoted public 
servants. But they have increased from 
600,000 in 24 years and have increased the 
Payroll cost from about $1 billion per an- 
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$9 billion. During this vast and 
rapid growth, their organization has failed 
to keep pace with the shift in improved 
methods, the economic and political experi- 
ence of the Nation. 

There were 20 men on the combined Task 
Force and Commisison membership of the 
first Commission who agreed on many needed 
reforms, and some of these were adopted. 
The task force of the second Commission, 
under President Dodds, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, was comprised of 10 members, and 10 of 
the members of the Commission itself sup- 

rted its recommendations. These 20 men 
included 3 former Civil Service Commis- 
sioners from both political parties, 14 who 
nad had previous important governmental 
experience, and 6 who were appointed for 
their experience in personnel service in pri- 
vate enterprise. They comprised men from 
poth political parties. No political issues 
were ever raised or discussed. 

These men agreed on three major weak- 
nesses in the Government personnel service: 

1. About 500,000 persons leave the service 
every year, a turnover of over 25 percent per 
annum. That percentage of turnover would 
pankrupt any private enterprise twice a year. 

2. The method of promotion and pay fails 
to produce and hold the kind of top execu- 
tive skill and talent needed in any great 
organization. Ours is a Government of 
changing political parties, and it is the 
civil service which must carry on the Gov- 
ernment housekeeping from administration 
to administration. 

3. Ours is a two-party Government. Po- 
litical parties come into power with a man- 
date as to policies which the majority of the 
people wish established. There are not 
enough policymaking positions today subject 
to party choice to carry out these mandates. 

Do not get scared that we are proposing 
a spoils system, as I shall show you later; 
we wish merely to change less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the total number. 


OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


While these 20 men on the task force and 
Commission made many recommendations 
for improvement, I propose to discuss only 
their recommendations on these three ma- 
jor weaknesses. They are revolutionary. 

To make the civil service an attractive, life 
profession, and thus to decrease turnover 
and especially to retain talent for the top 
administrative jobs, we proposed to create a 
senior civil service. Employees in this group 
would be chosen from the civil service on the 
basis of character and talent alone, irrespec- 
tive of the present basis of promotion. We 
propose they should receive pay security and 
prestige, which would keep Government 
talent from being constantly grabbed by 
business. 

The value of such a policy has been shown 
by our military forces which recognize senior- 
ity and other automatic bases of promotion 
up to certain levels. Beyond those levels a 
senior military service is chosen from the 
force by an autonomous board on the basis 
of character and talent. If our top military 
officers had been chosen on the civil-service 
basis of promotion, the deadwood at the top 
could have lost us two world wars; thus our 
senior civil service proposal has warranty in 
national experience. 

The present salaries and fringe benefits in 
our top civil service are below those in the 
top military service, and worse still, they are 
far below those in private enterprise. 

I have made a rough canvass of a number 
of large private enterprise concerns as to the 
humber of top men they require and the sal- 
aries they pay. I sought answers to four 
questions: 

1. What was their total annual expendi- 
tures? 

2. What was their total number of em- 
Ployees? 

3. How many employees did they have re- 
ceiving $15,000 a year and over? 
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4. Likewise, receiving $20,000 a year and 
over? 

Adding up these concerns, I found that on 
an expenditures basis we ought to have 14,000 
employees at $15,000 per annum and over in 
the Federal Government. 

Based on the proportionate number of 
employees, the Federal Government ought to 
have 8,000 reeciving $15,000 and over. 

The Federal Government has 1,364. 

On the basis of $20,000 a year and over, 
I found that on an expenditures basis the 
Federal Government ought to have 6,100, and 
based on the number of employees it ought 
to have 3,600. 

The Federal Government has 633. 

I also found that private enterprise has 
about 1,000 persons at $40,000 a year and 
over. 

The Federal Government has only one. 

This was not a complete investigation, but 
from these rough figures you can get a 
glimpse of why talent leaves Government 
service and why we have this gigantic turn- 
over. 

However, I am not talking about $40,000 
a year in the civil service. In the senior 
civil service we propose that we should start 
with $15,000 per annum and rise to $22,000. 

A career in Government has attractions of 
its own, but, if we want executive talent 
and character to stay in Government, we 
must do much better than we are doing now. 

We need a much larger number of these 
top executives. A good top executive at any 
salary can save 10 times his salary. 

Now to turn to the third weakness, that 
of policymaking positions. In my view, the 
President needs to have perhaps 2,000 more 
policymaking positions subject to appoint- 
ment by him. As I have said, that would be 
about one-tenth of 1 percent of the present 
civil service, but it relates to the fundamen- 
tal responsibility of maintaining two-party 
Government. Nonpolitical civil-service peo- 


ple should not be required to make policy- 


or to defend administration policy. 

You can make a rough calculation as to 
what this gigantic turnover of 500,000, or 
over 25 percent per annum, costs. The 
Commission found that the machinery of 
replacement costs the Government about 
$500 a person. You can add to that at 
least $1,000 of the beginner’s salary, which 
produces no results while he is learning 
his job. If this turnover could be reduced 
by 200,000 a year, you could multiply it 
into billions of dollars in savings. 

BUDGETING AND ACCOUNTING 


The vital subject of budgeting and ac- 
counting was exhaustively canvassed by the 
first Commission 6 years ago, aided by a 
task force of outstanding public account- 
ants already familiar with Government 
methods. Their major recommendations 
originally were opposed by the Comptroller 
General, the Budget Director, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the chairmen of the 
congressional Appropriation Committees. It 
took 3 years even for parts of it to sink 
in. Legislative and Presidential acts since 
did make improvements, but these reforms 
are wholly incomplete. 

Still more reform seems needed, since 
many of the principles and practices of pres- 
ent budgeting and accounting are inherited 
from the Budgeting and Accounting Act of 
35 years ago, when the Government was 
certainly much smaller. In this time Gov- 
ernment expenditures have increased from 
$4 billion to $65 billion, and the number 
of civilian and military employees from 
about 850,000 to more than 5,200,000. More- 
over, the budget is so complicated that the 
very book which describes it annually com- 
prises 1,200 pages of fine print, with mil- 
lions of figures, and weighs over 5 pounds. 
If the average man can understand it, he 
is fitted for the $64,000 prize. 

Budgeting is much more than just pre- 
paring figures and estimates of proposed ex- 
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penditures. The budgeting functions are 
vital to the whole management of Govern- 
ment. In the preparation of the budget 
lies not only the control of departmental 
expenditures but also the power to insist 
on efficient methods of conduct in the spend- 
ing agencies. And within a more effective 
budgeting system lies the restoration of the 
fuller control of the national purse to the 
Congress, which has in great degree been 
lost. Ever since Runnymede, the control 
of the purse by the legislative body has 
been a foundation stone in liberty itself. 

The second Commission again had the aid 
of a task force of 7 outstanding accountants 
and business executives under Col. J. Harold 
Stewart, with 3 competent consultants. 
They adopted many of the recommendations 
of the first Commission but went further to 
wider reforms. Nine members of the Com- 
mission joined in their major recommenda- 
tions, so that here are 19 experienced men 
who spent much of their time for 2 years 
on this problem. And this time I am told 
that the recommendations are approved by 
the Comptroller General, the Director of the 
Budget, and most of the other executive lead- 
ers in the Government. The question now is 
adequate legislation. 

Their major recommendations are: 

1. To strengthen the Bureau of the Budget. 

2. The full adoption by the administra- 
tion and the Congress of the performance 
budget based on functions, activities, and 
projects which was recommended by the first 
Commission in 1947 and adopted by the De- 
fense Department in 1950. 

3. An annual accrual budget based on 
actual costs, not upon obligations and con- 
tracts awarded, and services which require 
future payment of money or departmental 
assertions of probable long, future obliga- 
tions. Private industry generally does this, 
and it has been successfully adopted by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The purpose of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations is to greatly simplify the budget 
and in that way the people can understand 
it and, as I have said, can restore to the 
Congress the control of the purse. 

As one example of loss of control of the 
purse, the departments at the end of the 
fiscal year 1954 had an estimated $68 billion 
of unspent appropriations which they could 
use over future years without review by the 
Congress, and of this an estimated $22.8 bil- 
lion had not even a suggestion of being 


obligated. Here is where Congress lost 
control of the purse. 
ACCOUNTING 


Efficient accounting is also one of our 
Government problems. Accounting means 
more than just tabulating expenditures. 
Proper accounting methods are needed in 
Government, as well as in industry, to pro- 
vide the information for effective manage- 
ment. It has been estimated that 90,000 
full-time employees and tens of thousands 
of additional man-years in part-time efforts 
are required to compile the financial facts 
which Government agencies now need and 
to assure the public of integrity in Govern- 
ment spending. 

The present law governing accounting was 
passed in 1950 and includes part of the first 
Commission’s recommendations, but the 
Government accounting still needs: 

1. A plan of uniform accounting by the 
ugencies so that an accurate, intelligent 
statement of expenditures can be presented 
to the public. 

2. Advancement of more modern account- 
ing methods through the appointment of a 
director for accounting in the Bureau of the 
Budget whose specific duty would be to work 
out a planned system jointly with the Comp- 
troller General and the Treasury. 

3. Appointment of comptrollers in more 
of the larger agencies to advise the head of 
the agency on financial matters and to en- 
force the policies laid down by the Comp- 
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troller General and the new Assistant Di- 
rector of Accounting from the Bureau of the 
Budget and to recruit and train qualified 
accounting personnel. 

4. A number of reforms affecting the pres- 
ent allotment system, the revolving funds 
property accounting, and other problems. 

You are surely aware by this time that 
budgeting and accounting are important 
matters, but I can throw in a little added 
interest by reading to you the last paragraph 
of the task force’s introduction to its report: 

“The benefits which would result from 
improved financial management cannot be 
calculated with any degree of precision, but 
we believe the resultant dollar savings could 
reasonably be expected to amount to $4 bil- 
lion, which is approximately 8% percent of 
the controllable budget expenditures.” 


IN CONCLUSION 


Your chamber is comprised wholly of men 
to whom personnel problems, budgeting and 
accounting problems are your daily toil and 
the haunt of your sleep. I am sure that in 
these reforms the Congress will value your 
opinions. Here are two goals at which to 
aim at once, and they reach much further 
than saving money and taxes. Competence 
and leadership in the housekeeping of our 
Government are a contribution to freedom 
in every American home. 





The Role of American Newspapers in 
Handling News on Government Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in REcorp, 
I am inserting an editorial from the 
Winner (S. Dak.) Advocate, under date 
of March 8, 1956, outlining the role of 
American newspapers in handling news 
on government affairs. Editor John L. 
Rigg has clearly pointed out the re- 
sponsibilities of governing bodies in 
making all of the facts available, and 
the duties of the press in presenting this 
information in an unbiased manner: 

Down in Kansas the newspapers are ban- 
ning together to form a committee to see 
to it that newspapers have access to in- 
formation from various governmental 
bodies * * * information that is considered 
of public interest. 

It’s just one of the constant battles 
newspapers must carry on if there is to be 
a reason for their existence. 

Of course there is always a chance that 
an official body or office might want secrecy 
in order to cover up assorted shady deals. 
But a large part of the Kansas newspapers’ 
purpose is more of an educational than 
police nature. 

Many governing bodies, particularly at 
local levels, have two reasons for wanting 
to keep the press in the dark. 

One reason is that some folks think the 
public can be better served if the public 
doesn’t know what is going on. Such peo- 
ple are not dishonest. They merely want 


to do their work in their own way without 
being bothered by the boss, i. e., the public. 

Another reason is that some Officials do 
not trust the newspapers involved. Unfor- 
tunately some newspapers 
such lack of trust. 


have justified 
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A newspaper can mishandle public in- 
formation by slanting its reports, by over- 
emphasizing the trivial and playing down 
the important, by reporting some sides of a 
question and ignoring others. 

This Kansas group, as well as newspapers 
throughout South Dakota, has two jobs: 
One is to emphasize to various governing 
bodies, committees and offices that com- 
plete, honest reporting on public affairs is 
advantageous to them as well as a basic 
principle of American Government. The 
other is to caution the press against abuse 
of the right to know and to inform. 





Continuing High Morale in the Armed 
Services Demands the Enactment of a 
Uniform Program of Adequate Medical 
Care for Families and Dependents of 
Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D, DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, there 
is scheduled to be shortly presented to 
this House a bill designed to provide a 
uniform improved program of medical 
care for the dependents of members of 
the armed services. The particular bill 
which we shall be asked to consider is 
titled “H. R. 9429.” 

My original interest in this impor- 
tant subject came about from observa- 
tion, during my own World War II serv- 
ice in the Navy, of the beneficial effects 
upon my fellow servicemen of their 
knowledge that their dependents at home 
were receiving proper medical care in 
their absence, and unfortunately my 
observation of the demoralizing effects 
of the information from their depend- 
ents that they were not receiving proper 
medical attention and too often could 
not obtain it. My continuing high in- 
terest in this important subject was 
aroused from my experience here these 
past several years and my opposing ef- 
forts to the Army proposal to close the 
Murphy Army Hospital in my congres- 
sional district, the only general hospital 
in the New England region. Out of this 
experience, and without prejudice, I 
must say that I have never yet been 
given what I consider to be a full and 
sufficient reason for the Army’s per- 
sistent planning toward reduction and 
closing of military hospitals, not only 
within my area, but in several other 
areas throughout the country. To the 
contrary, it seems to me that their pro- 
gram and attitude on this subject has 
been strikingly contradictory. 

On the one hand, they complain about 
the difficulty of keeping good people in 
the armed services for a career and they 
continually ask the Congress to provide 
additional incentives to encourage re- 
enlistments and to attract individuals to 
the military life. Most of their pro- 
posals along this line are for increases 
in pay, but it is remarkable how often 
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their recommendations contain appeals 
for major increases for the highest of. 
ficer rank and meager increases for the 
enlisted personnel. From the repeateg 
stories we read of the multitudinous pre. 
tirements of personages in the highest 
ranks at comparatively early ages ang 
their almost immediate placements in 
the highest paying brackets of business 
and industry, it is difficult for anyone 
to see the need for any greater incentives 
for the higher military rankings. I, 
leads one to suspect that the real pur- 
pose too often is to provide higher pen. 
sion levels for early retirement. 


Be that as it may, I have never heard 
of a single case of a ranking military 
officer who had any trouble getting ful] 
medical care for his dependents at 
military facilities. Unfortunately, 1 
have heard of too many cases where the 
dependents of noncommissioned service 
people have had extreme difficulty, and 
in some instances, have been turned 
away. Of course, in too many areas 
there are no military medical facilities 
within a reasonable distance and they 
are thus deprived of proper medical 
attention. 

It may well be that sometimes, as is, I 
think, sincerely stated by military au- 
thorities, the application of existing laws 
to the particular entitlement is vague 
and technical. If that is so, then this 
legislation we will soon act upon is a 
sound step toward resolving that diffi- 
culty of interpretation. 

H. R. 9429 is designed to provide a uni- 
form program of medical care for mili- 
tary dependents and grant them a stat- 
utory entitlement to such care on a uni- 
form basis throughout all of the uni- 
formed services. In other words, there 
will be no disparity among the types of 
care provided nor will there be any dis- 
parity among the types of dependents 
included, nor should there be any 
further confusion in the minds of mili- 
tary officials as to who is entitled to what 
care under what branch of the military. 
In short, enactment of this legislation 
will provide by statute a uniform pro- 
gram of medical care which will at last 
nearly fulfill the high obligation of the 
Federal Government to provide ade- 
quate treatment for the dependents of 
those who serve this Nation in uniform. 

Mr. Speaker, in the President’s last 
state of the Union message, he reiterated 
his previous comments upon the im- 
portance of this proposed legislation in 
the following language: 

This year I renew my request of last year 
for legistlation to provide medical care for 


military dependents and a more equitable 
survivors’ benefit program. 


Both the Secretary of Defense and the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power and Reserve endorsed and en- 
larged upon the Presidential appeal. 

Mr. Speaker, military morale is of 
vital concern, not only to the Defense 
Department, but to the Congress, in 
meeting our responsibilities to ade- 
quately provide for national defense. A 
military unit is no better than the spirit 
that exists among its members and the 
morale of their families, despite what- 
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ever powerful war weapons that may be 
ssed. 

assurances to military personnel that 
their families and dependents, and of 
course their own medical needs will be 
fully, competently, and humanely pro- 
yided for is a major factor in the con- 
tinuing maintenance of high spirit and 
morale. Such assurance is also the 
greatest appeal of encouragement for 
continuing reenlistments and desire for 
a military career that can be estab- 
lished. It is obvious, of course, that the 
continuously training career serviceman 
means the best prepared and most effi- 
cient combat force, on an economical 
pasis, that can be had. Surely that is 
what we vitally need in these times of 
continuing tension, unrest, and ever- 
threatening Communist aggression. 
The adoption of this legislation is, then, 
of obvious and vital importance to the 
continuing safety and welfare of the 
American people. I earnestly hope it is 
accorded unanimous approval when it 
is presented to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, in the hearings on this 
measure before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, it was authoritatively 
estimated that 40 percent of the de- 
pendents of members of the armed serv- 
ices do not now have medical care avail- 
able to them in service facilities. 

Realizing with reasonable certainty 
that this legislation will be enacted into 
law, may I further earnestly hope and 


trust that the Army and the Defense: 


Department will not unwittingly con- 
tinue to thwart the projected intent of 
the Congress contained in this legisla- 
tion to provide full medical care to mili- 
tary dependents by perverting insistence 
upon closing more and more of the very 
military medical hospitals and facilities 
that must be kept in operation if the 
objectives of this bill are to be honestly 
and conscientiously carried out. 





University of Buffalo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Buffalo can once again take justifiable 
pride in our splendid university. Free- 
doms Foundation has honored the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo with award of the 
George Washington honor medal, plus 
$200, for its conference on American 
Student life and higher education, held 
last June for 40 foreign Fulbright 
Scholars. 


There is cause for additional pride, in 
the plan for disposition of the cash 
award. In order to achieve a multiplier 
effect, it is proposed that for the next 4 
years an annual award of $50 in silver 
will be presented to the resident of, or 
Student in, Erie and Niagara counties 
who makes the greatest contribution to 
international understanding, with the 
nominations being judged by the Stu- 
dent Council of the College of Arts and 
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Sciences. This was announced by Dr. 
Richard H. Heindel, dean of that col- 
lege who further stated: 

I believe the plan is appropriate in view 
or uhe nature of the conference which won 
the award and the fact that international 
understanding is a crucial element in the 
American way of life. Besides, it enables 
us to recognize that many persons and or- 
ganizations from the two counties pitched 
in to make the conference a success. 


Among the local cooperating agencies 
last June were Canisius College, Niagara 
University, State Teachers College, and 
the Albright Art Gallery. 





The Administration’s Continuing Polio 
Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
to the attention of our colleagues the 
following report by Messrs. Don Sheard 
and George Carpozi, Jr., which appeared 
in the New York Journal-American for 
March 9, 1956, on the current polio vac- 
cine shortage. ; 

The article points up that one of the 
reasons for the production bottleneck is 
the long-time lags by the United States 
Public Health Department in approving 
new batches of Salk vaccine. This re- 
port only serves to confirm the remarks 
I made on the floor of the House last 
year on August 1, 1955, during the con- 
sideration of the Poliomyelitis Vaccina- 
tion Assistance Act of 1955. I stated 
then, and I say now, that the Adminis- 
tration has mishandled the entire prob- 
lem, and that the legislation then under 
consideration would not solve the issue 
by merely appropriating more money so 
as to make the vaccine available. The 
public is only too familiar with the re- 
peated, but unsuccessful, requests that 
the Congress made to the executive de- 
partment in an effort to obtain an 
expression of views from the Cabinet 
official charged with the responsibility 
for this program, so that adequate and 
necessary legislation could be passed to 
assure the public that the vaccine would 
be in ample supply. The article that 
follows should serve to remind the 
American people of one more reason for 
refusing to continue this administration 
in office: 

POLIO VACCINE SHORTAGE LIMITS SHOTS TO 

BROOKLYN 

(By Don Sheard and George Carpozi, Jr.) 

Because of a critical shortage of Salk anti- 
polio vaccine, the citywide program to in- 
oculate children between 6 months and 5 
years of age beginning next Thursday will 
be restricted to Brooklyn. 

Inoculations in the other boroughs must 
wait until new supplies are received, and the 
outlook for early delivery is not good. 

There are about 200,000 youngsters in the 
age group, but there is only enough vaccine 
for 3,000, according to Dr. Morris Greenberg, 
director of the health department’s bureau 
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of preventable diseases, who is in charge of 
the program. 

“We are expecting an early shipment of 
vaccine for 90,000 children,” Dr. Greenberg 
told the New York Journal-American, “but 
when it will come we don’t know.” 

At the same time, doctors throughout the 
city and the metropolitan area report their 
supplies of Salk vaccine almost exhausted. 
Many physicians have none at all. 

While the city’s 5-to-9-year-old age group 
has been inoculated—this age group is most 
susceptible to paralytic polio—only 1 in 1,000 
in other age groups has been inoculated. The 
same situation prevails in New Jersey. 

An investigation by this newspaper dis- 
closes that the bottleneck has been in pro- 
duction. 

Two reasons are advanced for the delay: 

Longtime lags by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Department in approving new 
batches of Salk vaccine manufactured by the 
country’s five pharmaceutical houses, which 
are licensed to produce the vaccine. 

Reluctance of the manufacturers to go all 
out in production, presumably because the 
program lacks an adequate profit incentive. 

A spokesman of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis said production is 
still “zigging and zagging”’. 

“It does not seem,” he asserted, ‘“‘that there 
will be enough vaccine for everyone before 
the onset of the polio season.” 

He attributed the Government's tardiness 
to the fact that the committee which ap- 
proves the vaccine does not meet but once 
every three weeks in Washington. That 
affects production and distribution. 

Manufacturers reportedly are annoyed by 
the rigid supervision of their production. 

Distribution of the serum, previously han- 
dled by the National Foundation, is now en- 
tirely controlled by the United States Public 
Health Department, which allocates it to 
States on the basis of supply and demand. 
The demand is based on the number of 
children in the eligible ages—6 months to 14 
years. 

In New York, the State department of 
health allocates the vaccine according to a 
ratio of 70 percent to municipal health de- 
partments and 30 percent to wholesale drug 
distributors, who supply doctors. 

Physicians in the metropolitan area re- 
vealed they had each received a total of 5 
Salk vials, each containing 9 cubic centi- 
meters, or enough for 45 children. 

Most doctors said the demand was 3 and 4 
times that. 

CAN'T GET SECOND SHOTS 


In New Jersey, physicians reported they 
gave many children first shots but were un- 
able to get more vaccine for the required 
second shot, usually administered two weeks 
after the first. 

A Bergen County doctor told this news- 
paper: 

“Only one in a thousand who should have 
gotten the series, received the shots.” 

At the moment, some of the Nation’s vac- 
cine producers are sounding rainbow-tinted 
promises that by June there will be enough 
Salk vaccine “to pour down your throats.” 

They have been saying that since last 
September and by now the optimism has 
worn thin with the Health Department and 
the National Foundation. 

Parke Davis & Co. told the Journal-Ameri- 
can that 1 million cubic centimeters (1 cubic 
centimeter is a shot) is ready, waiting for 
Federal approval, and release by June. 

Eli Lilly & Co. reported a “50 percent in- 
crease” in production and expects to have 
“more than 50 million cubic centimeters by 
midsummer.” 

The other manufacturers, Pitman Moore, 
Sharpe & Dohme, and Wyeth, conceded they 
were “in production” but gave no figures. 

In the midst of the shortage, the mass 
inoculation program which started last 
spring in the school system, for children 5 
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to 9 years of age, comes to an end this 
month. 
COST HURTS MANY 

All city children up to 15 years of age— 
there are about 1,750,000 in that bracket— 
must then either go to their own physicians 
for Salk shorts or, if their parents can’t afford 
it, to schoo] doctors. 

“At least half of the families in the city 
can’t afford private doctors,” Dr. Greenberg 
said. “The city will have to inoculate 
them—when it gets the supply.” 

Up to February, a total of 480,000 young- 
sters had received one injection and 390,000 
received the second. 

The program that is scheduled to start 
March 15, under the supervision of the 
Health Department will be a continuing 
one—if the supply of Salk vaccine ever gets 
here. 


Hungarian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, today 
there is being celebrated throughout the 
world the anniversary of the Hungarian 
revolution of 1848, which is Hungary’s 
Freedon Day. We here in this free Na- 
tion under a republican form of govern- 
ment should pause today to pay tribute 
to the many patriots of that great coun- 
try who have shown their zeal in quest of 
the liberties and freedoms which we in 
America enjoy, and perhaps in many in- 
stances take too much for granted. 

In reviewing this epic struggle which 
is commemorated today, it is my hope 
that the many millions of liberty loving 
patriots behind the Iron Curtain today, 
together with the other millions in the 
free world outside of Hungary who are 
of Hungarian lineage, will, on this occa- 
sion be strengthened and heartened 
anew by this commemoration to the 
principles of freedom for which they 
have previously so valiantly fought, and 
an effort in which the United States 
joins them on this day. 

The following historical recount is 
submitted on the request of Dr. Zoltan 
M. Szaz, a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, formerly of Hungary: 

HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY MarcH 15 

(By Dr. Zoltan M. Szaz) 

March 15 is the anniversary of the Hun- 
garian liberal revolution of 1848. A that 
day, the Hungarian youth at Budapest re- 
volted, and enforced the acceptance of several 
democratic reforms calling for representative 
government and the correction of authori- 
tarian abuses with the freedoms of assembly 
and press, including censorship. The day is 
also remembered as the day when the leader 
of Hungarian youth, the well-known poet 
Alexander Petofi circulated a stirring revolu- 
tionary song full of patriotic passion that 
was destined to become the ‘Marseillaise’ of 
the Hungarian revolution. 

The reforms were accepted by the Em- 
peror without resistance in the beginning, 
and in April 1848 the first Hungarian gov- 
ernment responsible to the parliament elect- 
ed by popular franchise was inaugurated. 
However, with the turn of events in Prague 
and Vienna, Austrian armies invaded Hun- 
gary in the fall, but after initial successes 
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they were repelled in the spring of 1849. 
Therefore, in the summer of 1849 the Em- 
peror appealed to the Russian Tsar who 
ordered his armies against the Hungarians. 
This was the first Russian invasion of 
Hungary in the country’s history. In the en- 
suing struggle, Alexander Petofi, 26 years old, 
died on the battlefield, while the regent, Louis 
Kossuth, had to flee the country, and the 
leading generals and the first prime minister 
were executed after summary trials. Kossuth 
visited many countries endeavoring to se- 
cure support for the Hungarian cause, and 
spent part of 1852 in the United States where 
he was welcomed with great hospitality with 
many Kossuth clubs coming into existence. 
There exists a Kossuth County in the State 
of Iowa even today. 


The anniversary always reminds every 
Hungarian of the rich national and democra- 
tic traditions of Hungarian history. It bears 
witness to the unbowing will to independ- 
ence and freedom entrenched in Hungarian 
spirit if encountering tyranny and national 
oppression. It might be worthwhile to note 
that in 1848 besides the- Germans and 
Italians, Hungarians were the first people in 
Central Europe to espouse the cause of con- 
stitutional government and national self- 
determination against authoritarianism and 
absolutism that failed to take into considera- 
tion the desires of its people. Furthermore, 
constitutionalism was always a basic pillar 
in Hungarian political life ever since the 
Golden Bull, the Hungarian equivalent of 
the Magna Carta, signed only 7 years after 
the latter in 1222, which essentially restricted 
the power of the King by guaranties of in- 
dividual liberties. 

Today, Hungary is again under the ycke of 
a more thorough and vicious tyranny than in 
1848, after having fought unsuccessfully the 
invading Soviet armies and subsequent Com- 
munist subversion. Thus, the commemora- 
tion of March 15 gives hope to the Hungari- 
ans behind the Iron Curtain and everywhere 
in the world, that Hungary shail again be 
free, as foreign oppressors never succeeded in 
breaking the will of her people to freedom 
and self-determination. 

Shining examples of resistance to oppres- 
sion in the recent past were, besides 
Cardinal Mindszenty, Bishop William Apor, 
of Gyor, shot by drunken Soviet soldateska 
on Good Friday of 1945 defending the honor 
of Hungarian women who took refuge in his 
wine cellar when the Soviets conquered the 
town, the Lutheran bishop Ordas sentenced 
to several years of imprisonment, and the 
parson and his parishioners of Pocspetro 
sentenced to death or long-term imprison- 
ment for forcibly resisting the nationaliza- 
tion of their schools by the government in 
1948. 


Johnson Should Head Texas Democratic 
Delegation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday last, the Speaker of the 
House, Mr. Raysurn, released to the 
newspapers in Texas a copy of a telegram 
he had sent to Senator Lynpon B. JoHNn- 
son. In it, he proposed that Senator 
JOHNSON accept the nomination as Texas’ 
favorite-son candidate and lead the 
Texas delegation to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention. 


March 15 


Senator Jounson said that he woulg 
like time to think the proposal over, ang 
he asked that his fellow Texans do like. 
wise: to consider it and explore it care. 
fully. Mr. Speaker, a good many Texas 
newspapers have now reacted favorably 
to Mr. RaysBurn’s suggestion, and I have 
here a sampling of editorial opinion from 
these newspapers. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
these editorials in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. What they have to say about 
a great American, our fine majority 
leader in the Senate, is especially note. 
worthy: 

[From the Austin American of March 10, 
1956] 


JOHNSON CHOICE WINS QUICK COMMENDATION 


Sam RAYBURN’s proposal that Texans unite 
on Senator LYNDON JOHNSON as the favorite 
son for Texas’ Democratic nominating votes, 
and his further suggestion that Senator 
JOHNSON be made chairman of the Texas 
delegation, have brought immediate favor- 
able response from many quarters. 

Predicate of the favorite son pledge that 
Texas’ nominating votes be cast for JoHNson 
for President was laid nearly 2 years ago by 
Gov. Allan Shivers. This idea seems to have 
firm support in all quarters; and in the 
minds of many, the spectacular Texas leader 
may figure in a much more important role 
if the anti-southern extra-liberals fail to 
dominate. the Chicago convention. 

RAYBURN’sS second barrel brought reper- 
cussions, in that the State Democratic ex. 
ecutive committee’s chairman already had 
suggested that, under precedent, Governor 
Shivers would in effect be the prospective 
chairman of the delegation if he wanted it. 

But since Governor Shivers recently has 
disavowed seeking reelection this year, he 
in any event will pass out of the picture as 
titular head of the official Democratic Party 
in September. So will the present State 
executive committee, when a new one Will 
be built around the nominee as Governor 
Shivers’ successor. 

The immediately favorable response to the 
choice of Senator JOHNSON both as the fa- 
vorite son and as delegation chairman 
stemmed from the judgment that he is the 
only rallying point on which Texans can 
agree, and that he thus would avert the 
repetition of the two decades of conflict be- 
tween the two major intra-party factions. 

This viewpoint has been expressed typ- 
ically, in editorials of the Waco News- 
Tribune and of the Wichita Falls Times, and 
it has been echoed in other parts of the 
State. 


As the News-Tribune pungently stated it: 

“Texas Democrats, by giving Senator JoHN- 
son the recognition of a favorite son for 
the nomination, could remove for the first 
time in years the prospect of a divided and 
weakened appearance under the Texas ban- 
ner at the national convention. The act 
also would be a fitting tribute to a man 
who has served Texas and the Nation ex- 
tremely well in the United States Senate for 
7 eventful years. LYNDON JOHNSON deserves 
the highest honor his State can give him. 

“It’s a long time until May. when the State 
convention meets to choose the Democrats 
who will speak for Texas in Chicago. There 
are numerous issues and disputes and feuds 
to produce confusion, to add to discord, in 
the ranks of the Democrats of Texas. But 
the tender of State party leadership in the 
national convention to Senator JoHNSON is 
one move that could unite 99 percent of the 
State’s Democrats. And if they ever needed 
a point on which they could get together it 
is this spring. 

“A season of harmony, in the spirit of 
reasonableness, could work wonders for the 
party and do the entire State much perma- 
nent good. LyNDON JOHNSON's philosophy 
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makes him ideal as the symbol of such a 
new day for Texans.” 

Wichita Falls Times spoke out that JoHN- 
son is the man for the job. It congratulated 
Speaker RayBueN for his forthright convic- 
tion and good Judgment in suggesting such 
an able leader as LYNDON JOHNSON to be the 
State’s favorite son and chairman of the 
Texas delegation. 

It declared that under his outspoken lead- 
ership, Texas without a doubt would have 
a real voice in the proceedings of the na- 
tional convention and would work for the 
nominees of the Democratic Party. 
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[From the Waco News-Tribune of March 9, 
1956] 


TexaAS DEMOCRATS COULD MAKE Hay WITH 
JOHNSON 


Texas saw plenty of evidence last fall that 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON’s qualities of 
reasonable leadership could produce har- 
mony in the ranks of the Texas Democratic 
Party, long riddled by factional strife. 

Senator JOHNSON is above factionalism. 
His record as Democratic leader in the United 
States Senate, a record of achievement un- 
surpassed and seldom equaled in the history 
of that body, proves his ability to persuade 
others to sink their personal differences in 
the interest of the Nation’s welfare. 

Speaker SAM RAYBURN, in suggesting that 
Senator JOHNSON be accorded the honor of 
leader and standard bearer of the Texas dele- 
gation to the National Democratic Conven- 
tion in Chicago, is merely saying what a great 
many other Texas Democrats said last fall 
when LYNDON JOHNSON was in the limelight 
of party events. No other Texan matches 
his national stature at this time, and no 
other Texan can, by his personality and 
intellect, attract as diversified a following 
in party matters today as can LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON. 

Texas Democrats, by giving Senator Lyn- 
DON B. JOHNSON the recognition of a favorite 
son nomination for the United States Presi- 
dential candidacy, could remove for the first 
time in years the prospect of a divided and 
weakened appearance under the Texas ban- 
ner at the national convention. The act also 
would be a fitting tribute to a man who has 
served Texas and the Nation extremely well 
in the United States Senate for 7 eventful 
years. LYNDON JOHNSON deserves the high- 
est honor his State can give him. 

It’s a long time until May, when the State 
convention meets to choose the Democrats 
who will speak for Texas in Chicago. There 
are numerous issues and disputes and feuds 
to produce confusion, to add to discord, in 
the ranks of the Democrats of Texas. But 
the tender of State, party leadership to the 
national convention to Senator JOHNSON is 
one move that could unite 99 percent of the 
State’s Democrats, and if they ever needed a 
point on which they could get together it 
is this spring. 

Political sharpshooting, parading of old 
bitterness, and other pettifogging won’t make 
the Democratic Party in Texas strong. A sea- 
son of harmony, in the spirit of reasonable- 
ness, could work wonders for the party and 
do the entire State much permanent good. 
LYNDON JOHNSON’s philosophy makes him 
ideal as the symbol of such a new day for 
Texans, 

[From the San Antonio News of March 8, 
1956] 


JOHNSON SHOULD HEAD TEXAS DEMOCRATIC 
DELEGATION 


Senator LynpDoNn B. JOHNSON is the logical 
choice for chairman of the Texas delegation 
to the Democratic National Convention in 
Chicago in August, where he also would cer- 
tainly be due the honor of favorite-son status 
4S a token of the State’s and the party’s 
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appreciation for his outstanding public 
services. 

House Speaker Sam RAyYBURN, recognized 
leader of the loyalist or liberal Democratic. 
taction in Texas, has indicated a willingness 
to join in statesmanlike compromise to place 
JOHNSON at the head of the delegation, 
saying: 

“Under his demonstrated leadership I 
think Texas would have a real voice in the 
national convention.” 

We wholeheartedly agree. In fact, this 
newspaper first suggested that course in 
October 1955: asserting: 

“He is no doubt the only man in Texas 
who could hold together anything like a 
representative delegation from this State.” 

We believe that Senator JOHNSON would 
accept that responsibility—the only apparent 
chance—for restoring a measure of har- 
mony to the faction-rent Democratic Party 
in Texas. 

And we strongly urge that Gov. Allan 
Shivers and the other leaders of the more 
conservative wing of the Democratic Party in 
this State match RAyYBURN’s good common- 
sense in this instance by similarly agreeing 
to support the selection of JoHNson to head 
the Texas delegation. 

Senator JOHNSON’s middle-of-the-road 
moderate approach to national and party 
issues undoubtedly reflects the political 
philosophy of the great majority of rank- 
and-file Texas Democrats. And no one else 
can match his rare combination of political 
genius, soundly principled statesmanship, 
and widespread popular support among all 
elements of the Texas electorate. 

For the past several presidential years, the 
Texas Democratic Party has been hurtfully 
split down the middle by the seemingly in- 
terminable political war between its two 
major factions. The opposing forces are now 
once again alined for a no-holds-barred 
battle in the local and State conventions in 
May for control of the Texas delegation, With 
the result again likely to be inconclusive, 
divisive, and harmful to this State’s poten- 
tial influence in the national convention. 

We believe that the people are fed up 
with this factional fighting and want a rep- 
resentative delegation that can speak as a 
genuine cross-section of the Democratic 
Party in Texas. And it is virtually certain 
that can be achieved only under the leader- 
ship of Senator JoHNsSoN, who has won the 
unreserved respect of both major wings of 
the national party for his splendid achieve- 
ments as Senate majority leader. 

In view of President Eisenhower’s deci- 
sion to seek reelection, it is generally under- 
stood that Senator JOHNSON does not con- 
template any serious bid for the Democratic 
nomination this year and favor for according 
him status as Texas’ ‘favorite son” candi- 
date should not be taken as implying that 
he should. However, that move, which would 
further increase his national stature, could 
have considerable significance in looking 
toward the presidential election year of 
1960, which might be quite a different mat- 
ter. 

As a politically independent newspaper, we 
are sincerely and earnestly interested in 
having the best and strongest possible lead- 
ership in both major parties. And with 
Senator JOHNSON heading this State’s dele- 
gate to Chicago, the Texas Democratic Party 
would have the best opportunity in many 
years for achieving both constructive inter- 
nal compromise and a more influential voice 
in national affairs. 

[From the Victoria Advocate of March 11, 
1956] 
It’s JOHNSON FOR FAvoRITE Son 

As the Advocate pointed out some time 
ago, Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON is in ex- 
actly the right position to be presented to 
the 1956 Democratic National Convention as 
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Texas’ “favorite son” candidate for president. 

As was predicted then, a really serious 
movement in this direction had to wait on 
the Senator’s full recovery from his heart 
attack of last year, for a demonstration of 
his continued effectiveness as majority 
leader, and for a “kickoff.” 

The kickoff was supplied this week by 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN, who pointed out that 
JOHNSON might very well look better and 
better to the convention as it gets under 
way, and that he could become a candidate 
behind whom the quarreling factions of the 
Democratic party could unite. 

The Senator has indicated that, while he 
will not seek to force himself into the desig- 
nation, he would consider it an honor and 
would accept. 

Actually, the State can hardly afford not 
to present the Senator as its favorite son. 
As a man of great stature nationally, of 
course, he would be a much more potent 
favorite son than many who have been pre- 
sented to conventions by delegations from 
assorted States in the past. 

Moreover, neither the role of favorite son 
nor the role of the party’s candidate, even 
if he happened to receive the nomination 
but lost the election should seriously harm 
his political future. 

This is an opportunity for Texas to honor 
one of themselves who has served admirably 
his Nation and his State, under trying cir- 
cumstances which would have been too much 
for a lesser man to handle. 

It is an opportunity which must not be 
passed up. 





[From the San Angelo Standard-Times of 
March 10, 1956] 

SENATOR JOHNSON LoGIcaL MAN To LEaD 
RETURN TO PARTY 


The Democratic Party of Texas, which 
Governor Shivers created as an entity distinct 
and separate from the National Democratic 
Party, has served Texas well. 

It was effective in coalescing Texas’ op- 
position to the tidelands steal. It was a per- 
fect vehicle for carrying conservative Texas 
into the Eisenhower camp in 1952. And it 
has been indispensable to Governor Shivers 
in maintaining his control over the Demo- 
cratic machinery of the State. 

But basically the Democratic Party of Texas 
has always been a fiction. For 4 years it has 
successfully asserted its right to participate 
in the National Democratic Party »without 
submitting to the national party’s discipline. 

In reality, the Democratic Party of Texas 
has been an independent party, maintain- 
ing its power with the help of an appropri- 
ated name and the leadership of an able and 
courageous Governor. 

But now its days are numbered. 

This week Sam RaysurRN, Speaker of the 
House, suggested that Senator LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON be the “favorite son” candidate of 
the Texas Democrats at the national conven- 
tion. This would put Senator JoHNsoN in 
charge of any delegation Texas sends to the 
convention. 

No Democrat of statewide standing (in- 
cluding Governor Shivers) can publicly op- 
pose Senator JOHNSON as the “favorite son” 
and delegation chief without great embar- 
rassment. It is difficult to foresee any 
strong opposition to RayYBURN’s proposal; 
and, in the absence of opposition, it is sure 
to go through. 

This means ‘that Democratic Party func- 
tionaries and workers of almost all political 
complexions will unite behind Senator JOHN- 
SON, leaving the Democratic Party of Texas 
isolated and impotent. 

It means that JOHNSON will emerge as un< 
disputed leader of the party in this State, 
eclipsing the Governor and every other po- 
litical figure on the horizon. 

It means that the united Democrats un- 
der JOHNSON will enjoy the advantage of an 
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appealing cause—return to the party fold, 
harmony, etc.—while the remaining Shivers- 
crats have only a lost cause—interposition. 

During the 1952 campaigns, the Shivers- 
crats had real issues in the tidelands and 
corruption in the Truman Administration. 
Interposition is not such an issue. Except 
in east Texas, interposition is generally re- 
garded as an ancient fiction useful only as a 
point of debate for lawyers not otherwise em- 
ployed. 

It appears that the Democratic Party 
workers in Texas are rapidly returning to 
their natural affiliation as loyal adherents of 
the national party. 

No observer or politicians, however, should 
confuse the return of Texas Democrats to 
the discipline of the national party with a 
general movement of Texas independents 
toward Democratic national candidates and 
away from Eisenhower. Bisenhower is more 
popular today among Texans than he was 
in 1952. It is unlikely that the personal 
attraction of any of our Texas Democrats can 
dim the appeal of a great President. 


[From the San Antonio Express of March 8, 
1956] 


SENATOR JOHNSON REFLECTS TEXAS POLITICAL 
TEMPER 


Texas Democrats know they are headed 
into a first-class scrap among themselves 
this summer unless they can rally behind a 
moderate, peacemaking leader. 

The logical leader, of course, is Senator 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, majority leader of the 
United States Senate. 

Such course was suggested Wednesday by 
Congressman Sam RaysBurn, the veteran, able 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. Congressman RAYBURN’S view 
is a reasonable one: under Senator JOHN- 
SON’s chairmanship, the Texas delegation 
would have a potent voice at the national 
convention in Chicago. 

Senator JoHNSON is a middle-road, mod- 
erate-conservative. That is also the political 
temperament of Texas majority. 

As a peacemaking plan, we endorse Mr. 
Sam’s proposal to make Texas senior Senator 
the delegation chairman in Chicago. We 
further endorse the Speaker's suggestion 
that Texas Democrats put Senator JOHNSON 
forth as a favorite-son candidate for the 
presidential nomination, it being generally 
understood the Senator is making no serious 
bid for the nomination in view of President 
Eisenhower's availability for a second term. 

And certainly, going to the national con- 
vention as Texas’ favorite son and leader 
of the Lone Star Democrats will put LYNDON 
JOHNSON in the spotlight as a man to be 
reckoned with as a potential 1960 presiden- 
tial nominee. 


[From the Abilene Reporter-News of March 
9, 1956] 


TEXAS Po.LirTics ASTIR 


Texas’ internal politics, as well as its role 
in the National Democratic Party picture, 
hotted up this week with the proposal from 
Bonham by Speaker SAM RayBurRn that Sena- 
tor LYNDON B. JOHNSON become Texas’ fa- 
vorite-son candidate for the presidential 
nomination. 

The role of favorite son usually carries with 
it control of a State’s delegation to the na- 
tional convention, and it was this delegation- 
heading role of JOHNSON as proposed by 
RAYBURN that shook the State’s politicos to 
their foundations. 

At first, Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey, the compro- 
mise choice for Texas’ National Democratic 
chairman, came out strongly for the Ray- 
burn proposal, but later he modified this to 
say that his endorsement applied only to 
JOHNSON’s favorite-son role. 

This quick shift of Ramsey ,underscored a 
simple but potent fact: Governor Shivers 
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has ambitions to lead the delegation to the 
national convention. The Governor himself 
had merely said “no comment” regarding the 
Rayburn proposal as this was written, and 
his close friends were equally cautious. It 
is possible the Ramsey shift reflected the 
Governor’s attitude; that is, that JoHNSON 
as a favorite son was acceptable, by heading 
the delegation to the convention is some- 
thing else again. 

“Mr. Sam” himself left no room for doubt 
on that point. His statement declared 
JOHNSON is the key to the State’s political 
troubles, by which we take it to mean the 
need for reuniting the party factions in the 
State. 

But Raysurn added significantly: “When 
he is made the favorite son I think it would 
well follow that he should be chairman to 
the Chicago convention”—that is, chairman 
of the Texas delegation. 

However this squabble works out, the na- 
tional party might go further and fare worse 
than to select Senator JOHNSON, majority 
leader of the Senate, as chairman of the na- 
tional convention itself. A man who has 
shown surpassing skill in guiding the Senate 
over many a rough shoal should be able to 
serve as ringmaster of a national convention 
with one hand tied behind his back. 


[From the Temple Telegram of March 9, 
1956] 


SHREWD STROKE BY RAYBURN MAY BRING 
Texas DEMOCRATIC UNITY 


With one shrewd stroke, Speaker SAM 
RAYBURN has just about unraveled the prac- 
tical problem facing the Democratic Party 
in Texas this year. 

Mr. RAYBURN proposes that Senator LYN- 
DON JOHNSON be made the Texas “favorite 
son” candidate for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination, and that JoHNsoNn in 
that capacity head the Texas delegation to 
the, national Democratic Convention. 

That gentleman left dangling from the end 
of the limb is Governor Allan Shivers, who 
has no hope of “favorite son” designation but 
has rather desperately wanted to control the 
Texas delegation to the national convention. 

In fact, most of the skirmishing and work 
done by the contending Democratic groups 
in Texas in recent months has been on this 
very question: Who shall head the delega- 
tion and how shall the delegation be in- 
structed? 

RAYBURN’s plan not only makes obvious 
sense, but has additional plus values. JoHN- 
son is the ranking Texas Democrat, and with 
the exception of RaysurRN himself the only 
Texan of sufficient national status to be re- 
garded seriously as a Presidential candidate, 
“favorite son” or otherwise. And if he has 
that designation, he is clearly the right 
choice to head the delegation. 

The plan cuts away much of the support 
Shivers might have had in his fight to con- 
trol the delegation, which he and his sup- 
porters have planned to wage in the coming 
precinct, county and State convention. 
Most of his supporters are simply not going 
to be in position to oppose JOHNSON. 

And this plan will largely repair, if not 
heal, the party breach in Texas. It already 
has the strong approval of the Democrats 
who stuck with the party in 1952. But it 
can’t accurately be termed a “loyalist plot” 
because JOHNSON has been careful not to 
identify himself with either side of the 
Texas struggle. He stuck with his party all 
the way, but stayed out of the internal bat- 
tling in Texas insofar as possible. For that 
reason, the 1952 bolters have no valid 
grounds on which to oppose him. 

JOHNSON’s desire to function as a Demo- 
cratic peacemaker in Texas became publicly 
apparent last fall when he took that position’ 
in his speech at the now-famous Whitney 
dinner. And his reply to the Rayburn pro- 
posal Wednesday underlines the position he 
took earlier: He said he will consider the 
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proposal, and that he hopes all Texas Demo. 
crats will do the same. 

It is safe to predict that they will, and just 
about as safe to predict that their decision 
will be favorable. 

For the first time in years, there is now a 
good chance for a clear-cut decision Within 
the Democratic Party in Texas, and for a 
subsequent unity that has been and is sorely 
needed. 


The American Bar Association Fails the 
American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received an invitation to join 
the American Bar Association. 

I had been a member for many years 
but discontinued my membership bhe- 
cause of the association’s irreprehensible 
and utterly indefensible action in re- 
jecting the application for membership 
of a very able and distinguished New 
York City jurist, for the sole reason that 
he is a Negro. Many times since I had 
been approached to rejoin and on each 
of these occasions I was told that the 
association’s policy in this respect had 
been changed. 

Upon examining the application form 
that I received a few days ago, I ex- 
perienced once more the disappointing 
conviction that the association’s policy 
has not undergone any substantial varia- 
tion. The sixth line of the application 
form requires the applicant to indicate 
his race by making an appropriate 
mark after one of the following: “Cau- 
casian,” “Mongolian,” “Indian,” and 
“Negro.” Why not go the rest of the 
way, and put in a request for the ap- 
plicant to name his religion? 

Is it conceivable that an association 
of lawyers, of advocates, of individuals 
who are suposed to be the paladins and 
praetorians of justice and who are 
supposed to dedicate their lives to the 
cause of justice, should forget the basic 
principles of justice upon which the su- 
preme law of our land is founded “that 
all men are created equal.” 

In connection with its membership 
drive, the American Bar Association 
transmits to potential applicants a book- 
let descriptive of its achievements, pre- 
sent activities, its services, and objec- 
tives. Among its list of achievements, 
the association declares it “has consis- 
tently pursued, and is today carrying 
on with increased vigor, a campaign to 
instill in the public mind an understand- 
ing of the fundamental principles of the 
Constitution and a keener appreciation 
of the privileges of American citizen- 
ship.” 

I take this opportunity to remind the 
association that it abuses and destroys 
its right to exist if in recruiting members 
some persons are in fact considered less 
worthy than others—only because there 
is a difference in the color of their skin. 
The spirit of racial superiority is utterly 
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jin conflict with those basic principles 
that form the foundation of a true dem- 
ocratic way of life. 

Here, indeed, we may apply the maxi- 
im that the association should practice 
what it preaches if it wants men to fol- 
low its preachments and to regard the 
organization as the protagonist of the 
principles of human justice. It is high 
time the American Bar Association 
changed its policy. 

If it does not do so, then I suggest it 
drop the word “American” from its 
name, The simple words “bar associa- 
tion” will be more appropriate. 





Bili To Amend Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill which would author- 
ize the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
loans to the operators of farms which 
are smaller than those capable of sup- 
porting family units. 

This bill is intended to supplement the 
purposes of H. R. 8834 and H. R. 8835, 
which I earlier in the session introduced 
to liberalize credit through the Farmers 
Home Administration, to worthy farm- 
ers who cannot obtain credit from pri- 
vate sources, but who can repay such 
loans is given liberal enough terms. In 
essence, this bill would: 

First. Authorize real estate loans to 
owner-operators of family-type farms 
for the refinancing of debts. Insured 
loans for this purpose may not exceed 
$45 million per fiscal year. This would 
authorize refinancing as the sole purpose 
of the loan whefe it is now limited to an 
incidental loan purpose. 

Second. Authorize real estate and op- 
erating loans under titles I and II of the 
act on less than adequate farms where 
Satisfactory off-farm income is to be 
available. This would permit the De- 
partment to more adequately serve the 
credit needs of farmers and ranchers for 
housing and other farm buildings and 
assist low-income farmers under the 
Rural Development Program. 

Third. Increase the aggregate amount 
of insured loans for a fiscal year from 
$100 million to $125 million. 

Fourth. Eliminate the present limita- 
tion on insured loans of not exceeding 
90 percent of the fair and reasonable 
value of the farm, thereby placing the 
insured loans and direct loans under 
title I on the same basis. 

Fifth. Eliminating the requirements 
that loans may not be made in excess of 
the average value of efficient family-type 
farm management units in the county, 
thereby making it possible to serve any 
family-type farm operator who is other- 
wise eligible for credit services under the 
act. 
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Sixth. Provide that, not to exceed 10 
percent of the annual appropriation for 
operating loans under title II may be 
used for loans in excess of $10,000 but 
in no event in excess of $20,000. 

Seventh. Permit in justifiable cases, 
due to causes beyond the borrower’s con- 
trol, outstanding loans to be renewed or 
extended for a period not to exceed 11 
years and also authorize the agency to 
make further loans in such cases during 
the 1l-year period. Present limitation 
is 7 years. 

Eighth. Change the name of loans un- 
der title II from “Production and Sub- 
sistence Loans” to “Operating Loans.” 

Ninth. Extend and revise the author- 
ity under the statute for the compro- 
mise, adjustment, and reduction of debts 
for loans being serviced by the agency. 
These suggested amendments are based 
upon operating experience that would 
improve the loan-servicing aspects of 
the agency’s program. 

Tenth. There are several other minor 
changes of less significance but which 
would improve the administration of the 


program, 
(ee 


A Bill To Establish a Plan and Appropri- 
ate Procedures for the Promotion of 
Employees of the Government on the 
Basis of Merit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the record 
will show that I have consistently been a 
strong supporter of our career employees 
and the civil-service merit system. Un- 
fortunately, similar support has not been 
universal for there has been a disposition 
in some quarters to discredit the civil- 
service system and Government em- 
ployees. We have noted with great con- 
cern efforts to wreck the merit system by 
adoption of procedures for the filling of 
positions by appointment or promotion 
on the basis of political endorsement. 

I have waited and hoped that the Civil 
Service Commission under its charter as 
chief architect and protector of the merit 
system would step forward and offer a 
sensible, workable, and long overdue pro- 
gram for the promotion of Federal em- 
ployees on the basis of merit. My hope 
has not been fulfilled and the wait has 
been in vain—for no such move has been 
made and it seems clear that none is to 
be expected. 

However, I am hopeful that the lack of 
attention by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to this very important matter is due 
to inertia rather than opposition to a 
program for the promotion of employees 
on the basis of merit. I say that for the 
following good reason: No claim is being 
made that the program proposed in the 
bill I am about to introduce is complete 
or beyond improvement in every respect 
or minute detail. Therefore, should the 
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Civil Service Commission recognize defi- 
ciencies in certain areas, I invite their co- 
operation to the end that they be over- 
come and an acceptable program be de- 
veloped and quickly enacted into law. I 
suggest that on this occasion no useful 
purpose would be served by forwarding to 
the Congress a run-of-the-mine objec- 
tion letter in the event they are not in 
complete agreement with every little 
detail. Rather it'is hoped that the Civil 
Service Commission will offer construc- 
tive suggestions. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduce for appropri- 
ate reference a bill to establish a plan 
and appropriate procedures for the pro- 
motion of employees of the Government 
on the basis of merit. An identical bill 
is being introduced today in the Senate 
by Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, of South 
Carolina. 

I am attaching a statement herewith 
explaining the provisions of the bill: 

Moss’ EXPLANATION OF BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to provide a 
plan and procedure for the promoting of 
Government employees to positions of in- 
creased responsibility on the basis of merit. 
While such a plan will in greater measure 
facilitate the placing of qualified employees 
in positions having greater responsibility, 
it will at the same time provide an appro- 
priate incentive for employees to make the 
public service a career. 

It is the normal desire of every employee 
to be accorded recognition for superior serv- 
ice, and after mastering the requirements of 
a particular position, to expect considera- 
tion for promotion to a higher position 
which will give him added responsibility and 
demand a higher .degree of resourcefulness 
and competence. For the individual em- 
ployee, this avenue of advancement is an 
incentive to do his job well and to make 
it possible to move on to another position 
in which he will be better paid and in which 
his capabilities will be better utilized. For 
the Government, a promotion program can 
produce the advantage of high employee 
morale and increased productivity. 

In the absence of a well-defined policy and 
operating procedure under which all em- 
ployees receive the consideration they de- 
serve, promotions are too often made on 
the basis of political or personal favoritism. 
Opportunities for advancement are often 
awarded to those whose experience, train- 
ing, or performance do not qualify them for 
more exacting assignments. 

TITLE I 


Title I is designed to establish a promo- 
tional system for positions in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government and of 
the government of the District of Colum- 
bia which are in the competitive civil serve 
ice. 

The bill provides for the creation of a 
promotional board in each department and 
agency to direct the operation of the pro- 
motional system. The promotional board 
will consist of a chairman designated by the 
Civil Service Commission and two other 
members selected jointly by the chairman 
and the head of the agency in which the 
board is to function. 

It will be one of the responsibilities of 
each board to see to it that employees are 
informed of promotional opportunities. 
This feature of the program is of para- 
mount importance, because it has been the 
unfortunate experience of many an employee 
that a position to which he might have 
aspired had been filled before he learned that 
@ vacancy existed. 

The examinations are, under terms of this 
bill, to be objective and give maximum 
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weight to experience, length of service, and 
demonstrated ability. Written examinations 
will be required only to the extent that 
they may be necessary. 

The bill sets forth in some detail the 
method to be used in grading examinations, 
and for appraising the education, experience, 
and other qualifications of persons who de- 
sire to be placed on promotional lists, and 
stipulates that the lists shall be established 
by grade or level of responsibility. The bill 
also describes the method of certification of 
eligibles from the promotional lists and of 
their selection for appointment. 

A procedure is provided for appeal from 
the rating given in a promotional examina- 
tion. An employee also may appeal if he 
feels that he has been prevented by a super- 
visor or a fellow employee from taking an 
examination or otherwise availing himself of 
the promotional procedure. 


TITLE It 


Title II is designed to establish a promo- 
tional system for positions in the Postal 
Field Service. The system is tailored to fit 
the special needs of the postal service just 
as title I is tailored to fit the needs of the 
Government exclusive of the postal service. 


Tribute to John McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, with 
the Congress being honored today by the 
visit of the Honorable John A. Costello, 
Prime Minister of Ireland, and with the 
approach of the feast of St. Patrick, this 
is a fitting time to call attention to the 
following tribute to the great John Mc- 
Cormack who is equally beloved in his 
native and adopted lands. The author 
of the article is Mr. George J. Shevlin, 
108 Esther Street, New Smyrna Beach, 
Fla., who heard John McCormack sing 
on two occasions, once at a concert for 
servicemen at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in 1917. I know all the Members 
will enjoy reading Mr. Shevlin’s inter- 
esting tribute which follows: 

TRIBUTE TO JOHN MCCORMACK 


One of the most beloved gentlemen of 
Irish birth, ever to capture the hearts of 
Americans, was the late John McCormack, 
internationally famolus tenor of the operatic 
and concert world. His great charm and 
personality was like a glow that filled the 
great concert halls whenever he appeared. 
Born in Athlone, Ireland, he became. an 
American citizen in 1914. His life was made 
up of three fundamentals: his faith, his 
work, and his family. A fourth should be 
added: his devotion to his friends. It might 
also be said that he had a great zest for liv- 
ing. The wonderful story of his domestic 
life was indeed rich with happiness and filled 
with love and devotion to his family. In 
her book I Hear You Calling Me, Countess 
McCormack writes of her husband John (to 
whom she was married 37 years)—‘he was 
such a forceful character that it was diffi- 
cult to keep up with him.” His enthusiasm 
for people, places, music, art and other forms 
of beauty was unbounded. There was no 
pretense about him. Lover and admired by 
the great artists of his day their acclaim was 
summed up in the words of Madame Schu- 
mann in 1918 when she praised. “his ex- 
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quisite vocal production, marvelous breath 
control, perfection in coloring the tone and 
inimitable manner of telling a story in song 
with ease and patience.” Much has been 
written concerning the rare excellence of 
John McCormack’s voice which he always 
regarded with sincerity—as a gift from his 
Maker—and for him to make the best of it. 
In his memoirs John McCormack writes one 
song, more than any other, has been identi- 
fied with my career and my success all over 
the world is: I Hear You Calling Me. I have 
sung it in London, Dublin, Berlin, Prague 


and in far off Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 


China, South Africa, in fact, all over the 
United States. 

In the interest of charity John McCormack 
gave generously of his time and servic’. 
In recognition of his services to Catholic 
charities he was honored by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI with the title of Papal Count. 

At the beginning of World War I he offered 
(at his own expense) a fund raising concert 
tour of the United States for the benefit of 
the American Red Cross. This was accepted 
and the financial returns have never been 
equaled in the annals of the American Red 
Cross. 

Typical of the great spirit of good fellow- 
ship which he projected was contained in a 
letter received from the commander, United 
States Naval Department of Training Camp 
Activities and sent to John McCormack’s 
manager, i. e., “It may be of interest to 
you to learn that in my program at League 
Island navy yard last night—my audience 
of 1,500 men sang a toast to John McCormack 
in honor of his becoming an American citi- 
zen. I do not think that any of us will ever 
forget the great inspiration that came with 
this unusual incident. The men stood and 
we sang Mother Machree and we followed 
this with the Star-Spangled Banner and three 
healthy cheers of Mr. McCormack—who we 
feel has been one of the greatest instruments 
for good this country has ever known.” 

In 1945 while in middle life death came 
to this great personality in his beloved 
Dublin, Ireland. Following his death there 
appeared in the London Sunday Times the 
following extracts from a tribute by Ernest 
Newman, famous music critic and long time 
friend of John McCormack: “I never knew 
him in his public or private singing to be 
guilty of a lapse of taste—of making an 
effect for mere effects sake. He was a patri- 
cian artist, dignified even in apparent un- 
dress, with a respect for art that is rarely 
met among tenors. There is no one to take 
his place. 

From Sister Joseph Cyril, his nurse, came 
the following remarks: “John McCormack 
now lives only as a memory and I not only 
hope but pray and feel certain that the desire 
has long since been realized which he ex- 
pressed the day he said to me: ‘When I go 
to Heaven I will be able to rival the angels 
there when I will join them in singing the 
praises of God.’ May he rest in peace.” 


Middle East Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, by fail- 
ing to assert a firm stand in the inter- 
est of maintaining peace through action 
to provide Israel with strength to offset 
Communist aid to Arabia, the United 
States leaves herself morally indefensi- 
ble with respect to any future alliance 
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against her between those we would like 
to consider friendly nations and the 
Communist world. This is not to say 
that we should encourage or aid an arms 
race in the Middle East. It is a his. 
toric fact, however, that the free worlg 
cannot with impunity ignore an obvious 
imbalance of power such as exists be. 
tween Israel and Arabia, with Com. 
munist aid and the unwitting aid of 
democratic nations flowing freely to 
Arab States, a people numbering some 
45 million, and the lack of counterbal- 
ancing assistance to Israel, with her 
population of less than 2 million. 
This preponderance of power on the 
part of the Arab States, with Communist 
abetment, is an invitation and a tempta- 
tion to open hostilities and aggression, 

Under unanimous consent I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp the following 
editorial from the Jewish News of 
March 2, 1956, with its thought-provok- 
ing analysis of this situation and the 
consequences to be expected if our State 
Department continues its bungling 
actions: 

THE HUMILIATING MESS IN WASHINGTON 


There is chaos in our Nation's Capital. 

The mess in Washington has assumed a 
moral aspect with the extension of military 
assistance to the vast Arabian oil-producing 
area. > 
There are inquiries and probes. There will 
be more of them: But even if the State 
Department should again reverse itself, as 
it did within 43 hours between the on-again, 
off-again embargo on the Saudi Arabian tank 
shipment, and should grant to Israel her 
meager -request for some heavy arms with 
which to defend herself, the inconsistency 
of our State Department can no longer be 
either explained or excused. 

Attempts have been made by the State 
Department and by the darlings of the Arab 
propagandists in this country, under the 
leadership of Dorothy Thompson and Dr. 
Garland E. Hopkins, to clamp down on dis- 
cussion of Middle Eastern affairs in the forth- 
coming presidential political campaign. 
President Eisenhower has alined himself 
with that viewpoint. He, his Secretary of 
State, and their associates, have, by a most 
inconsistent act—that of sending arms to the 
Arabs while admonishing Israel that as 
guardians of our Government’s destinies they 
are bent upon avoiding an arms race—nulli- 
fied their advice and have thus ended an- 
other irrational policy. 

The time has come for frank speaking. 
There are 1,700,000 Israelis, including 250,- 
000 Moslems and Christians who share the 
fate of 1,450,000 Jews in that little land in 
the Middle East. These people are sur- 
rounded by 45 million Arabs. The peace of 
Israel’s 8,000 square miles of land is endan- 
gered by guns, tanks, bombers, MIG’s, pointed 
at a defenseless people from 3 million square 
miles of enemy territory. The arch enemy 
of democracy, the Soviet bloc, is providing 
the arms for the threatened assault on the 
Holy Land. The democratic nations have 
resorted to lip service in their protests against 
Soviet intrusions in that area. But while 
blaspheming with insincere resentment, 
Great Britain openly armed the Arabs, and 
our country became a party to an interna- 
tional sin. 

The time has long passed when we must 
apologize for strong words, or for sentiments 
uttered in newspapers published in areas 
heavily populated with Jews. That was & 
trick of the enemies of decency. The proper 
approach is evidenced in such expressions 
as we have read in the Detroit News, in the 
editorial Where Does This End? on Febru- 
ary 21; 
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“7¢ we have so enslaved diplomacy to 
military considerations it seems time to 
take a clearer look at where we are headed. 
arming our friends under the implied 
threat that otherwise they will join our 
enemies has the smell of blackmail and 
the look of diplomatic bankruptcy. The 
only possible move to recover a posture of 

ace now is to permit commensurate arms 
sales to Israel. But where does this sort 
of whipsawing stop short of war?” 

The Chicago Daily Sun-Times editorial, 
Blunder on Arms, calls the Saudi Arabian 
shipment “bungling.” Newspaper through- 
out the land, radio commentators, men of 
good will among all faiths, are horrified by 
the contradictory, inexplicably heartless 
policies of our State Department. 

Dr. Max Lerner refers to President Eis- 
enhower’s statement in his natural gas veto 
message in anger of the “arrogant” corrup- 
tion that created ‘doubt concerning the in- 
tegrity of governmental processes,” and asks: 
“Will he now apply the same moral standards 
to Dulles and the State Department, and 
yeto their flagrant policy of favoring the 
Arabs? Or will he allow a fatal doubt to 
cling to an American policy involving not 
just gas and profits but world peace and 
the blood of peaceful people?” 

Now, there must be no end to blunt 
speaking. We call to witness again Dr. 
Lerner, one of our country’s most eminent 
students of world affairs, whose New York 
Post Arms, Oil and Blood column makes 
these justified charges, on the score of the 
State Department’s apparent secret handling 
of the tank shipment to Saudi Arabia: 
“The issue of the attempted concealment 
of the facts is a phase of the more serious 
issue of the camouflage of principle. Many 
Americans had taken in good faith the State 
Department fears of a Middle East arms 
race. Now it turns out that Dulles, Hoover, 
George Allen and company never for a mo- 
ment meant it. They used the no-arms-race 
argument in refusing defensive arms for Is- 
rael, but discarded it when they shipped 
tanks to Saudi Arabia. 

“Dulles has placed the American Govern- 
ment in an impossible situation. He 
showed high indigration at the arms deal 
between Russia and Egypt. Now our own 
arms deal weakens the indignation power of 
Dulles. 

“The State Department has a curious group 
of defenders now. One is Dorothy Thomp- 
son, who used to hate the Nazis, then turned 
to hating the Communists, and now turns 
her hatred against the Jews both in Israel 
and America, whom she lumps together as 
“Zionists.” One might have thought she 
would hesitate to propagandize thus for 
those who have just received Communist 
arms. The other is Garland Evans Hopkins, 
who is playing the Goebbels line about Jews 
putting Israel ahead of their own country. 
“The ironic fact is that not all the yielding 
to Arab blackmail (after all, says Miss 
Thompson, we need their oil and their per- 
mission for an air base) will do us much 
good in the end. ‘The Arabs must reason 
that an American government ready to be- 
tray the Israelis to them could have no moral 
answer when the Arabs, in turn, betray 
America to Russia, 

“How about the effect on the leaders and 
people of Israel? They may conclude that 
the cat is now out of the bag, and that de- 
spite Dulles’ pious cliches he never for a 
moment intended to hold the balance evenly 
between the Arabs and Israelis. Seeing how 
quickly the embargo was lifted again, they 
may conclude that the blackmail of oil 
Profits and the air-base lease will count for 
More than the nightmare vision of an Arab 
bombardment of Tel Aviv and Haifa. 


“Our first task is to prevent a war. If we 


do this by getting the Arabs to sit down at 
the peace table, then let us forget about 
But the Arabs do not listen 


arms to anyone. 
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to our peace pleas. Hence we must make 
certain that their growing armed strength 
will not embolden them to attack. A neu- 
tral policy of giving arms to neither side will 
be dangerous, since the Communist flow of 
arms to Egypt (and now to Syria) leaves 
Israel at the mercy of the Arab League. The 
only immediate step we can take to avoid 
war is to help Israel defend itself, and thus 
warn Egypt and Syria away from the adven- 
ture.” 

The facts cry aloud against injustice and 
in defense of every rational move to protect 
the peace of the Middle East and of the 
world. How long will our leaders yield to 
blackmail? How much longer will Jew- 
haters dominate the scene at a time when 
every effort must be made not merely to 
avert a war by unrealistic demarcation lines 
and unhappy bungling of arms sales, but 
through serious efforts to secure genuine 
peace agreements between the contending 
elements in the unhappy Middle Eastern 
struggle? 

The time to answer these questions, Mr. 
Dulles, is now. 





Bill To Amend Credit Union Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a proposed amendment 
to the Credit Union Act I am introducing 
today, along with an explanation of the 
proposal. It is as follows: 

Following amendment of the Federal 
Credit Union Act as proposed, the sections 
referred to would read, through the amended 
parts, as follows (portions in brackets being 
the additions) : 

“Section 7 (5), Federal Credit Union 
Act (12 U. S. C., sec. 1757 (5)): To make 
loans with maturities not exceeding 3 years 
to its members for provident or productive 
purposes upon such terms and conditions as 
this chapter and the bylaws provide and as 
the credit committee [ (except as provided in 
section 11 (d) of this chapter) ] may ap- 
prove, at rates of interest not exceeding 1 
percent per month on unpaid balances (in- 
clusive of all charges incident to making the 
loan): Provided, That no loans to a director, 
officer, or member of a committee shall ex- 
ceed the amount of his holdings in the 
Federal credit union as represented by 
shares thereof.” 

“Section 11 (d), Federal Credit Union Act 
(12 U.S. C., sec. 1761 (d)): The credit com- 
mittee shall hold such meetings as the busi- 
ness of the Federal credit union may re- 
quire and not less frequently than once a 
month (of which meetings due notice shall 
be given to members of the committee) to 
consider applications for loans. No loan 
shall be made unless approved by a majority 
of the entire committee and by all the 
members of the committee who are present 
at the meeting at which the application 
is considered: [Provided, however, (i) the 
credit committee may delegate to the treas- 
urer or assistant treasurer authority to ap- 
prove a loan to a member of a Federal 
credit union which is secured in its en- 
tirety by an assignment of shares in such 
Federal credit union owned by such member 
which are not impaired by pledge or as- 
signment as security on any other loan to 
such member or others, and (ii) the credit 
committee may appoint one or more loan 
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officers, who may be the treasurer or assist- 
ant treasurer, and delegate to him (them) 
power to approve or disapprove loans within 
limitations authorized by the committee on 
any such loan officer. The applicant for a 
loan may appeal from the decision of the 
loan officer to the credit committee. No 
loan officer, including the treasurer or as- 
sistant treasurer, if appointed as such, shall 
have authority to disburse funds of the Fed- 
eral credit union for any loan which has 
been approved by him except as to loans 
secured in accordance with subdivision (i) 
of this subsection. No more than one mem- 
ber of the credit committee may be ap- 
pointed as a loan officer. A loan officer may 
be compensated to the extent authorized by 
the board of directors. All loans approved 
by treasurer, assistant treasurer, or a loan 
officer shall be reviewed by the credit com- 
mittee at its next regular meeting].” 

There are two purposes in the proposed 
legislation. The first is to permit the credit 
committee of a Federal credit union to dele- 
gate to the treasurer or assistant treasurer 
authority to approve a loan which is fully 
secured by the member’s shares in the credit 
union, and to disburse funds therefor. In 
this respect, if the treasurer or assistant 
treasurer has authority to approve and dis- 
burse a loan secured by shares it might pre- 
vent the member withdrawing them to meet 
his needs, particularly if he must have funds 
immediately. Members usually prefer to bor- 
row than to withdraw savings. 

The second purpose is to give the credit 
committee the right to appoint one or more 
loan officers and delegate to him (them) 
power to approve or disapprove loans within 
limitations determined by the committee, 
with the applicant having the right to appeal 
from the decision of the loan officer to the 
credit committee. No loan officer would 
have authority to disburse funds for any 
loan which he has approved as a loan officer, 
if he is also a disbursing officer of the credit 
union, except as to loans fully secured by the 
borrowing member’s shares. 

The credit committee will have the respon- 
sibility of appointing the loan officer, and 
all loans made in accordance with either of 
the foregoing provisions must be reviewed 
by the committee at its next regular meeting. 

The enactment of these amendments to 
the Federal Credit Union Act would enable 
federally chartered credit unions to render 
more prompt and efficient service to their 
borrowing members. 





Outstanding Bowling Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congratu- 
late the members of the Wyoming Valley 
Bowling Association, which includes a 
large portion of my constituency of Lu- 
zerne County, Pa., for the outstanding 
record which they have achieved in re- 
cent nationwide bowling competition. 

One team, comprised of George Billick, 
George Tomek, Michael Cuce and Frank 
Clausé, rolled the Nation’s highest 3- 
game total for a 4-man team—a com- 
posite score of 2,673, in a nationwide 
match held last January. 

Two other constituents of mine— 
Harry Zoeller and George Pacropis—in 
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competition held at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
rolled the 8th highest doubles total] in 
the history of the American Bowling 
Congress. Their total for 3 games was 
1,365. 

I am very proud of the national rec- 
ords which these gentlemen have estab- 
lished, and anyone who is conversant 
and experienced in the sport of bowling 
will agree with me that these men have 
done an outstanding job in representing 
their respective teams as well as the 
Wyoming Valley Bowling Association. 

I wish them all even greater success 
in future nationwide competition. 


Pell City Courthouse Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement made by my colleague, Mr. 
RoseErts, of Alabama, at the dedication 
of the magnificent new county court- 
house in Pell City, Ala., on March 3: 

PELL Ciry COURTHOUSE DEDICATION 


It is a great honor to be here with all of 
you today on this occasion of the dedication 
of the new county courthouse. This mag- 
nificent new courthouse can truly be claimed 
one of the most beautiful in the Nation and 
it is only fitting that it should grace our 
lovely St. Clair County. 

The history of St. Clair County is fascinat- 
ing and, indeed, one which is truly American. 
The county was created by an act of the 
Alabama Territorial Legislature in Novem- 
ber 1818, and was named in honor of the very 
prominent Revolutionary War soldier, Gen. 
Arthur St. Clair. As man pushed the 
frontier southward and westward, St. Clair 
County played an important role. Here in 
1813 Gen. Andrew Jackson erected Fort 
Strother just above the shallow ford across 
the Coosa River which in 1540 had been 
visited by DeSoto’s expedition. Fort Strother 
was vital as a base of operations against 
the Creeks during the Creek Indian War. 

The heritage of St. Clair County with its 
area of 641 square miles, is one in which all 
of us can take pride. The first county court- 
house was begun in Ashville in 1821. The 
branch courthouse in Pell City was begun in 
1903. Now today we witness this magnifi- 
cent new edifice, a symbol of the faith and 
the pride which the citizens of this com- 
munity and the county have in their fine 
local government. 

At this time I should also like to pay my 
respects to the Honorable Judge Forman, 
who has been probate judge of St. Clair 
County since 1935. Judge Forman, in co- 
operation with the able members of the 
County Commission has done much to guide 
the growth and progress of our county. 

On this very pleasant occasion I wish to 
extend my congratulations to this com- 
munity and the county. I feel that this 
lovely new building symbolizes the faith, 
so characteristic of all of you—your faith 
in the progress in the future. 

The building of this courthouse is the 
beginning of a new era in the history of 
St. Clair County. With one of the finest 
road systems in the State, through the efforts 
of your able propate judge and members 
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of the county commission, the foundation 
has been well laid for the progress that is 
to come. Industry will be balanced with 
agriculture. Recently the Alabama Power 
Co. announced the building of 5 dams— 
2 of which will border on St. Clair County. 
The hydroelectric power developed at these 
dams will furnish the necessary electricity 
which industry is seeking. 

It is the duty of the Congress, under the 
Constitution, to develop our great waterway, 
the Coosa River, which is more than 659 
miles long and extends from the city of 
Rome, Ga., to Mobile, Ala. And, it is going 
to be developed. 

The Bible says, “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” Let us have the vision 
today to realize our responsibilities and to 
develop our young people who must take 
over the reins of leadership in a few years. 
Let us here resolve that as we dedicate this 
magnificent edifice that we at the same time 
shall dedicate ourselves to the continuing 
development of this great county to the end 
that it may take its place in the forefront 
of Alabama’s 67 counties and with its great 
natural resources it may make a great con- 
tribution to the defense, health and wel- 
fare of our State and our Nation. Let us 
all remember, as said in the 127th Psalm: 


“Except the Lord build the House 
They labour in vain that build it 
Except the Lord keepeth the city 
The watchman waketh but in vain.” 


Opportunity to Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the REcorD 
an excellent editorial that appeared in 
the Denver Post, Denver, Colo., March 


10, 1956: 
OPPORTUNITY TO PLAN 


The best news that Colorado has heard 
in many, many years is the news that the 
House of Representatives passed the upper 
Colorado River storage project bill, and that 
any differences between the House version 
and the Senate version approved last year 
will be quickly accepted by the Senate. 

The bare fact of passage of the bill is wel- 
come, but the real impact of the House ver- 
sion has not been emphasized. It is this: 
That. at the urging of Gov. Edwin C. John- 
son, the House version provides for a divi- 
sion of the profits that will be made from 
the big storage reservoirs. Each of the four 
States will receive a certain percentage— 
Colorado’s is 46 percent—of these profits, 
earmarked for use in developing the water 
resources of that State. And this guaranty 
of a steady source of funds for development 
and use of water within the borders of Colo- 
rado means that the industrial and agricul- 
tural development of the Western Slope— 
one of the most richly mineralized areas on 
earth—may be undertaken in a planned and 
orderly fashion. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the assured source of funds for 
water development. Until Governor John- 
son, over the protests of some newspapers 
that he was rocking the boat and the com- 
plete indifference of others, made it clear to 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the States of 
Utah, Wyoming, and New Mexico that Colo- 
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rado intended to insist on an equitable pla: 
for developing the river, there was no aiean. 
ance that Colorado would receive anything 
of importance from the project. The bit 
that all but the governor supporteq con 
tained so many projects in other States that 
practically all the power profits for genera. 
tions would have been required to pay for 
them, and Colorado, which supplies Over 
70 percent of the water to the river, would 
have had to beg the Congress every year for 
appropriations for developing its own water 

With the division of power profits agreed 
upon, Colorado may take its time in deter. 
mining precisely how our water is to be de. 
veloped. We can study the needs of agri- 
culture, of our western slope cities, and of 
future industries based on our vast deposits 
of uranium, oil shale and coal. We have 
the opportunity to plan our future without 
the fear that someone else will steal oy 
chance if we don’t take it. We can almost 
guarantee a future as bright as our intejjj. 
gence allows. 

And every citizen of Colorado should re. 
member that we have Governor Johnson and 
his determined insistence on equity on the 
Colorado to thank for these biessings, 


Critics Seethe as Dulles Travels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ~- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following column writ- 
ten by Constantine Brown which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star on 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956, in which Mr, 
Brown states that Democratic and Re- 
Publican leaders in Congress are an- 
noyed at Secretary Dulles’ current trip 
to the Far East at a time when a serious 
crisis is developing in the Middle East: 


CriTIcS SEETHE AS DULLES TRAVELS—SECRE- 
TARY’s TRIP DURING MID-EAsT CrIsIs BRINGS 
NEw BLAsts aT DIPLOMACY BY AIR 


(By Constantine Brown) 


There is increased annoyance among Re- 
publican and Democratic leaders in Congress 
that at a time when a crisis may set the 
whole Middle East ablaze Secretary of State 
Dulles is once more traveling far from his 
important knitting in Washington. 

The tendency of Mr. Dulles to establish a 
new kind of “diplomacy by air” may be in 
keeping with 20th-century progress. But 
many legislators who appreciate the serious- 
ness of our situation would prefer that Mr. 
Dulles take fewer trips and handle our afiairs 
directly from Washington in close coopera- 
tion with Congress. 

There is no question that Mr. Dulles’ 
deputy, Herbert Hoover, Jr., is an able man. 
But he does not enjoy the same prestige as 
his chief with White House advisers who 
stick their fingers more deeply into the 
diplomatic pie when Mr. Dulles is away or 
with his own underlings who “prepare” 
policies. 

The international situation, insofar as we 
are concerned, is deteriorating alarmingly. 
The bland expressions of optimism from high 
Officials that there is no reason for alarm 
certainly do not make an impression on Mos- 
cow’s skillful maneuvers. The latest Syrian- 
Israeli incident certainly belies Mr. Dulles’ 
statement on February 24 that we have 
the Russians on the run. 
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So serious has the Middle Eastern situation 
pecome that the Pentagon, at the request 
of the State Department, has taken steps 
to have marines available immediately in 
the Middle East to protect American lives 
and property. 

Considering the high tension and fanati- 
cism prevailing in the Middle East it is hard 
tosay what may happen to our citizens or to 
the Marines if they are landed for the protec- 
tion of Americans. 

The British have taken similar steps by 
sending additional paratroops and trans- 
ort planes to Malta and Cyprus. It is pos- 
sible, however, that an intervention to pro- 
tect their citizens in any Middle Eastern 
country could be misinterpreted by the 
Arabs. The summary dismissal of Gen. John 
Bagot Glugg has created much bitterness in 
i This is being cleverly exploited by 


Britain. 
the Soviet agents throughout the Arab 
lands. The arrival of British forces, more 


than that of American Marines, could set off 
an open conflict. It certainly would provoke 
shouts of “colonialism.” 

The Soviet Union has been working hard 
to provoke another “war by proxy” as it did 
in Korea. The difference is that the Korean 
conflict was more of a local nature, involv- 
ing mainly the United States, while an Is- 
raeli-Arab conflict involving British and 
American token forces for the protection of 
their citizens might have unlimited con- 
sequences. 

Some optimists in Washington maintain 
that the situation is not as serious as it ap- 
pears on the surface. After all, they say, 
don’t we have the United Nations whose role 
is to keep the peace of the world by a collec- 
tive effort of all peaceloving countries which 
form that assemblage? So far the U. N. has 
proved even less effective than the old League 
of Nations. 

The Soviet Union is definitely behind the 
Israeli-Arab conflict and has had a share in 
Jordan King Hussein’s dismissal of General 
Glubb. Is there any chance that the So- 
viet Union would vote in the U. N. Security 
Council for measures designed to improve the 
present situation and to prevent violent out- 
breaks in the Middle East? 

Ever since it was officially known that 
Moscow had decided to provide the Arab 
States with modern military equipment, it 
has been painfully clear to the few realists 
in the State Department and to an over- 
whelmifig number of military men in the 
Pentagon that Russia intends to create an- 
other war by proxy in which she would have 
to contribute only weapons and military ad- 
visers while the others will have to shed 
blood. Such an outbreak would place Amer- 
ica and Britain in a hopeless position. This 
may sound like pessimism in these days of 
peace and prosperity at home. It is, how- 
ever, a reality recognized in Washington by 
all those who do not follow the policy of hid- 
ing their heads in the sand or adopt political 
“Couéism” that every day in every way things 
are getting better and better. 





Letter and Petition Regarding Alcohelic 
Beverage Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. cEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


_ Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Just received the following letter on be- 
helf of legislation to prohibit the trans- 
Portation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
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tising in interstate commerce and its 
broadcasting over the air: 
HELENA Monr., March 10, 1956. 
Hon. LEE METCcALr, . 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. MErcaLF: We are enclosing pe- 
titions concerning the Slier and Langer 
bills. We are very much concerned that 
something be done to stop this harmful 


advertising. Will you kindly include the 
number of signers in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD? 

Sincerely, 


Mr. and Mrs. H. W. EKLUND. 


Enclosed with this letter was the fol- 
lowing petition, signed by 32 residents 
of Helena: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully peti- 
tion you to exercise the proper discretion 
vested in you by passing legislation to pro- 
hibié the transportation of alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising in interstate commerce 
and its broadcasting over the air, a practice 
which nullifies the rights of the State under 
the 21st amendment to control the sale of 
such beverages. 

At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers is 
becoming an alcoholic there should be no 
encouragement to increasing the use of 
such beverages. Children and youth are 
being misled to consider them harmless, 
especially by the audio and visual suggestion 
of radio and television. 





A Bill To Limit the Total Amount of Price 
Support Which May Be Made Available 
With Respect to the Products of Any 
Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, we have in 
this country some 4.7 million farms, of 
which some 480,000 produce about 51 
percent of the total value of all farm 
products sold. As you can see, these are 
the largest and most efficient farms 
operated by farmers with the highest 
income. 

Under our price-support program, the 
largest commodity loans have been made 
not to family-sized farms, but to corpo- 
ration farms which are found among this 
9 percent or 480,000 farms which produce 
over half of all our agricultural products. 
For example, two corporation farms re- 
ceived cotton loans last year in excess 
of $1 million; 2 received wheat loans in 
excess of $325,000, and 2 received corn 
loans in excess of $100,000. 

I seriously doubt, Mr. Speaker, that 
these largest farms require unlimited 
price-support assistance. Our objective, 
as President Eisenhower pointed out in 
his special agricultural message in early 
January, is to protect the family-sized 
farm. For this reason, I send to the 
desk for introduction a bill which pro- 
vides that price support shall not be 
made available during any calendar year 
with respect to the products of any one 
farm of a total value, determined on the 
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basis of the support price, in excess of 
$100,000. 

It is the large corporation farm en- 
couraged by a rigid 90 percent price pro- 
gram that has been producing wheat, 
cotton, and corn for Government storage 
warehouses, rather than for human con- 
sumption. This they have been able to 
do by applying to their land just the 
right amounts of labor and equipment 
which enables them to produce the larg- 
est output at the lowest possible cost per 
unit of output. This, of course, results 
in the highest gross income which is 
possible to achieve with their particular 
size of farm, or, as the economist puts it, 
‘“‘scale of plant.” 

A measure of their success in filling 
Government warehouses is provided by 
the inventory levels of wheat, corn, and 
cotton held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as of January 31, 1956, the 
latest date for which this data is avail- 
able. At that time the Commodity 
Credit Corporation held in inventory: 
871,691,644 bushels of wheat, 746,698,536 
bushels of corn, 6,684,441 bales of cotton. 

This limitation of $100,000 is high 
enough to give full protection to effi- 
ciently operated family farms and in this 
respect follows the recommendation 
President Eisenhower made in his spe- 
cial agricultural message. Itis also high 
enough to prevent any adverse effect 
upon the price-support program, and the 
total amounts of commodities which 
some producers might put on the market 
as a result of the limitation will not be 
so great that they would materially affect 
the market price. 





Deserved Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to insert a news article and 
two editorials concerning by colleague 
from downstate Connecticut, the Honor- 
able ALBERT P. Morano, who last week 
announced his candidacy for a fourth 
term as Congressman from Fairfield 
County, Conn. 

The editorials from the Stamford Ad- 
vocate and the Bridgeport Post, both 
dated March 9, contain well-deserved 
tributes to a popular and able Repre- 
sentative. It is a pleasure for me to 
bring them to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

[From the Bridgport Post of March 9, 1956] 
ANOTHER HAT IN THE RING 

There has been no doubt, no months of 
anxious waiting, no question of fitness or 
ability to serve, in regard to the political 
candidacy of a man close to all of us in 
Fairfield County. We are pleased to note 
that Representative ALBERT P. MorRaNo, 
Greenwich Republican, will seek reelection 
in November. 

At Morano has been, in the minds of prac- 
tically all our citizens, Democrats as well as 
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Republicans, a “good Congressman,” and 
he deserves a fourth term. 

He has built up a record for public service 
as a Member of the National Legislature, but 
more particularly as the Representative of 
the people of the Fourth District. He has 
been constantly ready, as thousands of peo- 
ple know, to go into immediate action when 
a constituent wrote to him or telephoned to 
him for something he needed, or wanted 
done in Washington. Whatever requests 
have been put to him he has answered with 
friendly interest. 

As a member of the important Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, he has worked closely with 
the Eisenhower administration and the for- 
eign policy as enunciated by the President 
and Secretary Dulles. He has only recently 
defended the administration policy against 
attack by the Democrats, expressing regrets 
that it had become a partisan issue with 
them instead of the more desirable biparti- 
san course advocated by the President. 

Mr. Morano’s renomination is assured, and 
since the district is overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican, his return to Congress is almost a cer- 
tainty. It would be most difficult to unseat 
him, not because his party is stronger, but 
because of his record, and the service he has 
rendered at all times to all our citizens. 


[From the Stamford Advocate of March 9, 
1956] 
Mr. MoRANO RUNS AGAIN 


Representative ALBERT P. Morano has an- 
nounced that he will run again for the 
Congress. 

We suggest that he will have as little diffi- 
culty in securing the nomination from his 
party as Ike will in San Francisco. 

Mr. Morano was elected in 1950 for the 
first time by a majority of 23,094. In 1952, 
undoubtedly aided by the Eisenhower land- 
slide, he received a majority of a mere 32,- 
706. This did not discourage him and in 
1954 he massed a 56,808 majority. They say 
there is a point of diminishing return but, 
somehow, we don’t believe Mr. Morano has 
reached it yet. 

Representative Morano is a member of the 
important House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
He has promised that, if the opposition in- 
sists, he will acquaint the people with the 
“great progress in our foreign relations made 
by the Eisenhower administration.” This 
should lead to an interesting campaign. We 
can hardly wait to hear the objections Mr. 
MORANO’s opponents will make to the ending 
of the Korean bloodshed, the strengthening 
of our alliances to a point where Russia has 
had to give up its policy of military aggres- 
sion, and our close cooperation with Britain 
on world problems. 

The district has been well served by Mr. 
Morano. It is good to know that he is willing 
to continue in its service. 


A Bill To Require the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus To Develop Farm Income Data by 
Economic Class of Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come evident to me that one of the first 
steps in formulating agricultural legis- 
lation which can meet the problems of 
different types of farmers depends upon 
our obtaining accurate annual farm in- 
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come data by economic class of farm. 
Average farm income figures and per 
capita income figures in agriculture do 
not provide adequate guides for the 
formulation of legislation designed to in- 
crease the economic well-being of 
farmers. 

For example, the 1954 Agricultural 
Census reveals that we have 4.7 million 
farms. Two million of the larger com- 
mercial farms, although mostly family- 
type in nature, produce nearly &5 percent 
of our annual marketable crop value 
and their owners receive nearly 80 per- 
cent of net farm income. On the other 
hand, 2.7 million of the. smaller family- 
type commercial farms, residential farms 
and part-time farms produce only about 
15 percent of the annual marketable 
crop value and receive about 20 percent 
of the net farm income. 

It is obvious from these data, that 
average per capita and family incomes 
derived by dividing 4.7 million farms into 
the 19.9 billion dollars of agricultural 
income which farmers receive from all 
sources distorts completely the economic 
well-being of various types of farms. Ob- 
viously most of the 4.7 million farms that 
produce 85 percent of our annual crop 
values and get 87 percent of our net farm 
income provide their owners with per 
capita and family incomes much higher 
than the average. Such averages also 
add to the fact that the per capita and 
average incomes of most of these farmers 
are just as high as the average per capita 
and family incomes of nonfarm workers, 
but when the incomes of the owners of 
2.7 million smaller farms are combined 
with the 4.7 million I have just mention- 
ed and the total divided into net farm 
income, the latter’s incomes appear much 
higher than they really are and the 
former’s incomes are much smaller than 
they really are. 

Now then, with respect to price sup- 
port policies, it should be obvious that 
90 percent price supports will never nar- 
row the gap between average per capita 
and family farm and nonfarm incomes 
because over half of our farms produce 
very little, therefore, can sell very little 
and because they have little to sell they 
cannot obtain price supports. For a great 
number of the owners and operators of 
the 2.7 million small farms, other types 
of programs can better serve to increase 
their economic levels of living than price 
support programs. 

If the Members of the Congress had 
annual data showing the distribution of 
income by economic class of farms, they 
would better be able to legislate policies 
for different phases of productive farms. 
For exampie, the Census Bureau defines 
a farm as 3 acres or more of land if the 
annual value of agricultural products 
produced amounted to $150 or more. 
Places of less than 3 acres are counted 
as farms if the annual value of sales of 
agricultural commodities amounted to 
$150 or more. With the use of such a 
Gefinition of a farm being relied upon, 
it is important that we have annual data 
giving us the number of farms, for ex- 
ample, which produced products valued 
at $25,000 or more; the size of the per 
capita and average family incomes of 
their owners and cperators; and at the 
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other end of the scale, it is important 
that we have the same data relative to 
the number of farms which sold products 
valued at between $250 and $1,200; ang 
the average per capita and family in. 
comes which those farms returned thejr 
owners or operators. When such data 
are available on an annual basis, it wij 
be much easier for not only the Members 
of Congress, but the general public as 
well, to better understand the types of 
programs which can best meet the needs 
of different types and sizes of farms, 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I seng 
to the desk for introduction, a bill which 
would require the Bureau of the Censys 
in conducting current population syr. 
veys to include and publish annually 
money and nonmoney income data re. 
lating to per capita and family farm jp. 
come by economic class of farm. 

This is introduced as a companion 
bill to S. 3145 introduced by Senator 
WATKINS. 


Resolution of Young Republicans of 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
young Republicans of California met in 
a most interesting and stimulating con- 
vention last month. After their study 
of many important issues of the day, a 
number of well-considered resolutions 
were adopted. Among these was one 
dealing with the problem of Government 
economy and efficiency as treated hy the 
Hoover Commission. I call this resolu- 
tion to the attention of the House and 
particularly to the members of commit- 
tees concerned: 

Whereas the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission represent a considerable 
study by interested, able, and conscientious 
citizens under the able leadership of one 
of our great Americans, the Honorable Her- 
bert Clark Hoover; and 

Whereas many of the recommendations 
will reduce or eliminate waste and _ inefi- 
ciency in Government caused by antiquated 
methods and needless duplication; and 

Whereas many of the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission are designed to elim- 
inate costly governmental enterprises, inef- 
ficiently operating and tending to compete 
with private enterprise, thus opening ave- 
nues for the demoralization and destruction 
of our free economy; and 

Whereas the executive department of the 
Government has given serious consideration 
to the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission and has made steady progress in 
effecting and incorporating them where fea- 
sible and proper: Be it 

Resolved, That the Young Republicans of 
California hereby call upon the Congress of 
the United States to follow the lead of the 
President and give careful and considered 
attention to the recommendations of the 
the Hoover Commission to the end that leg- 
islation implementing and effecting the 
economies proposed by the Hoover Commis- 
sion be enacted without further delay. 
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1956 
Better Than a Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ord, I submit the following editorial 
taken from the Des Moines Register of 
March 12, 1956: 

BETTER THAN A SHORTAGE 

A reader has asked us to review the facts 
on the accumulation of farm commodities 
under Government price-support programs. 

At the end of World War II, Government 
holdings of farm commodities were low—in 
fact dangerously low in view of the needs 
for European recovery and relief. This sit- 
uation continued during the early postwar 
years. Reserves of corn were down to 172 


million bushels by October 1, 1946, aud wheat . 


reserves declined to 84 million bushels in 
1947. Stocks of cotton were large but were 
soon reduced by heavy shipments to Western 
Europe. 

The grain situation in 1948 was critical, 
because the short corn crop of 1947 came ata 
time when reserves were extremely low. 

However, in 1948 and 1949, the Govern- 
ment began to store large supplies of pota- 
toes, eggs, and other products under the 
price-support program. Also, the business 
recession in 1949 and the decrease in for- 
eign demand resulted in some accumulation 
of cotton, wheat, and corn. 

By early 1950, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration had on hand more than 4 billion 
dollars worth of farm commodities. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials began to 
worry about the surplus problem and to talk 
about reductions in price supports and cuts 
in production. 

However, the Korean war relieved this 
surplus situation in short order. 

After the end of the fighting in Korea, 
Government holdings of commodities and 
loans on commodities began to rise rapidly. 
The following table shows the value of the 
CCC inventories on the dates given, plus 
the loans outstanding to farmers on stored 
commodities, 


[In billions of dollars] 








jInventory Loans Total 








Dec, 31,.1951_.......---- | ig -8 2.1 
Dec, 31, 1952........-.- 1.1 1.4 2.5 
Dee. St: 1008. 27 3.1 5.8 
Dee. 31, 1954_..........- 4.2 2.9 Ae 
Dee, 3i, 1955 6.1 2.6 aT 


This is a sensational rise in Government 
holdings of farm products and the rise is 
still going on. As of January 31, 1956, the 
total investment of the CCC had reached 
$8.9 billion. 

No matter how you look at it, this surplus 
is too large. Price support policies which 
have created the problem need to be changed 
80 that national reserves can be held at a 
reasonable level. 

But just to keep the facts in perspective, 
let's not forget that there have been some 
800d things about the accumulation of the 
surplus, 

First, having a plentiful reserve is better 
than being short. The present situation is 
more comfortable than the threat of scarcity 
in 1947, The reserves are mostly in grain 
and cotton, durable commodities that will 
keep well in storage if properly handled and 
Totated. Even if some of the stocks should 
eventually go to waste, the cost would be 
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pretty small as an item in national defense. 
And these reserves should be considered 
partly as a national security measure. 

Second, the accumulation of the reserves 
heiped protect farmers’ incomes during a 
period of declining foreign demand. Secre- 
tary Benson says the surplus has cut farm- 
ers’ realized net incomes by 20 percent in 
1955. This is hard to understand. Appar- 
ently he means that market prices would 
be higher if the surplus didn’t exist. But 
he forgets that farmers received high prices 
for the commodities in surplus, and he ig- 
nores the fact that market prices would have 
been lower the last several years if the Gov- 
ernment had not insulated these supplies 
from the market. 

Sure, the price support method of pro- 
tecting farm income is clumsy and ineffi- 
cient. Yes, high price supports have made 
the adjustment problem worse by encourag- 
ing farmers to produce more of the basic 
crops. Still, the fact remains that these 
supports kept the farm income higher than 
it otherwise would have been. 

So the much-maligned surplus is not al- 
together bad. ' 





That Federal Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
General Services Administration has re- 
cently submitted its prospectus for a new 
Federal Office Building in San Francisco 
to the Committees on Public Works for 
approval under the Lease-Purchase Act. 
The prospectus was approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and was submitted 
only after the very intensive investiga- 
tion which a project of this size should 
have. 

One of our city’s prominent newspa- 
pers, the San Francisco Examiner, has 
commented editorially in concise terms 
as to the pressing need for an early start 
on the building. Since the Senate Public 
Works Committee has already acted af- 
firmatively, I am bringing this editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues, par- 
ticularly those on the Public Works Com- 
mittee, in the hope that early approval 
of this project will be possible on the part 
of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the San Francisco Examiner of March 
5, 1956] 
THAT FEDERAL BUILDING 

If Members of the House and Senate Pub- 
lic works Committees could see for them- 
selves how Federal offices are scattered in 
830 ill-suited locations around San Francisco 
we have no doubt they would approve quick- 
ly the pending lease-purchase proposal for 
a new Federal building here. 

Though designated a Federal courthouse 
and office building, the planned structure 
could better be called a Federal regional 
headquarters building. For San Francisco 
is the Government’s subcapital for the 
Western States, Hawaii, and Alaska. The 
Government maintains here a long roll call 
of regional agency headquarters jammed 
into everything from a hotel building to an 
abandoned mint. 

That is one of the two big reasons a build- 
ing of such substantial size is needed, The 
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other is the prodigious growth not only of 
the San Francisco Bay area and northern 
California but the entire West. 

Cities tend to exaggerate their growth and 
their needs when seeking something from 
Uncle Sam. In this instance we have a re- 
freshing switch. Not San Franciscans, but 
Bureau of the Budget officials in Washing- 
ton, decided the building as first planned was 
too modest. They came here, studied the 
need and the growth rate, and insisted on 
the $45 million structure now contemplated. 

We have no doubt, too, that as good men 
with figures they concluded it was absurd 
for the Government to go on paying out $1 
million a year in rental and operational ex- 
penses on leased buildings never designed 
for governmental use. 

In addition to returning three downtown 
properties to the tax rolls, and itself provid- 
ing a needed source of local taxation, the 
lease-purchase transaction will correct an 
old injustice inflicted on San Francisco. 
This was the taking of the Empire Hotel in 
the early war years. Though necessary as a 
war measure, Government occupation has 
continued through a decade of peace. The 
return of the hotel building to the purpose 
for which it was designed will be one more 
of the many blessings to flow from a new 
regional Federal building. 





The Birthday of Andrew Jackson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 10, 1956, issue of 
the East Side News, a weekly newspaper 
published in the 19th Congressional Dis- 
trict, in commemoration of the birthday 
of Andrew Jackson, March 15, 1767: 

THE BIRTHDAY OF ANDREW JACKSON 


(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


‘In the universe of God there is no accident. 
From the fall of the sparrow to the fall of 
An empire or the sweep of a planet, all is 

according 
To divine providence whose laws are ever- 
lasting.” 


Next Thursday is the birthday of Andrew 
Jackson. 

He was the seventh President of the United 
States. 

He was born on the border line between 
North and South Carolina on March 15, 1767, 

He was the son of Scotch-Irish immigrant 
parentage. 

The story of Old Hickory is always inspir- 
ing and always new, whether told in roman- 
tic eloquence or plain recital of facts. 

Once in a long time the grim sisters who 
weave the warp and woof of our existence 
run, through an otherwise drab and uni- 
form surface, a thread the brilliance of whose 
colors causes it to stand out even though it 
is buried among thousands of others. 

Such a thread was Andrew Jackson, 

He was one of the great heroes of our 
history. 

He was the general of our victorious forces 
in the Battle of New Orleans. 

He was a man of superb courage. 

He was a hero of his day and ours. 

He was the product of an age in which 
gentleness was not at a premium, 

He was the product of our soil. 

He is the symbol of Americanism. 
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He was fatherless in infancy. 

He was prisoner of war at the age of 13 in 
the Revolution. 

He was known as the “Great Commoner,” 
yet he was a man of uncommon ability. 

He was not schooled in military strategy, 
yet he was a great general. 

He was not schooied in law, yet he was a 
great judge. 

He was not schooled in political science, 
yet he was a great statesman. 

He was in a class by himself in the his- 
tory of Presidents. 

Directly across from the White House, in 
Washington, stands an equestrian statue of 
Andrew Jackson. 

On the pedestal is written in deathless 
phrase: “Our Federal Union; it must be 
preserved.” 

He led the people to a victory that liter- 
ally preserved free and popular government 
for posterity. 

He felt that the Nation must be pro- 
tected not only from foreign foes but from 
foes within. 

He vetoed the recharter of the Bank of the 
United States which exercised unlimited 
power in the issuing of money . 

He saved the economic democracy of the 
Union for its westward expansion. 

He did not indulge in the defeatist policy 
of surrendering vital principles upon which 
free Government rests. 

He held fast to the true American dreams 
which has made America the greatest Na- 
tion on earth. 

Thomas Jefferson was the philosopher of 
democracy. 

Andrew Jackson was the crusader and the 
sword. 

He did not create the democracy, but he 
did raise the people to the reassertion of 
their rights.’ 

He did not set up a government, of, by and 
for the people, but he did force a government 
to respond to the voice of the people. 

We know that in the story of life as Jack- 
son wrote it for himself there is no single 
line that we could cancel, no single word 
that we would erase. 

May God give us more men of the char- 
acter, courage and ability that was Andrew 
Jackson. 

May he ever be an inspiration to all of us. 

May his stature ever grow. 

Long live the memory of this great man. 
“Be strong, 

It matters not how deep the wrong, 

How hard the battle goes, the days are 

long, 

Faint not, fight on, tomorrow brings the 

song.” 


Investigation of Tax-Free Foundations 


Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas the American Legion has gone on 
record at its-36th national convention 
through the passage of Resolution No. 658 
calling upon Congress to investigate tax-free 
foundations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 37th annual national con- 
vention of the American Legion, assembled 
in Miami, Fla., October 10-13, 1955, That it 
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does hereby mandate the national legislative 
commission to secure the authorization by 
either or both Houses of Congress in the next 
session, of a new investigation adequately 
financed, to determine the following: 

1. Those tax-free foundations, organiza- 
tions, or agencies which are or have been 
making grants or gifts to, affording financial 
support to, or using their funds for the sup- 
port of communism, its aims or objectives, or 
of the Communist Party or any agency, or- 
ganization, activity, or purpose subordinate 
thereto, controlled thereby, or subject to the 
influence thereof. 

2. The amount and source of all funds dis- 
bursed by any such tax-free foundations, 
organizations, or agencies. , 

3. The names of all recipients, and the 
nature of the activities or purposes for which 
such funds were expended by said tax-free 
foundations, organizations, or agencies. 


Arms for Israck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorpD, I wish to present 
to my colleagues a resolution adopted in 
the House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts on 
February 20. The resolution, which fol- 
lows, specifically requests additional 
arms for Israel and an immediate United 
States-Israel mutual security pact: 
RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS TO 

IMPLEMENT THE TRIPARTITE DECLARATION OF 

THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, AND 

FRANCE GUARANTEEING THE BORDERS OF 

ISRAEL 

Wherea&S the General Asssembly of the 
United Nations resolved upon the creation 
of a Jewish State in Palestine, on November 
29, 1947; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, by its immediate recognition of the 
State of Israel on May 14, 1948, was the first 
sovereign government so to do; and 

Whereas the armies of six Arab states, 
directly flouting the said United Nations 
Resolution, invaded the borders of the State 
of Israel on May 14, 1948; and 

Whereas the State of Israel, by force of her 
own arms and in conformity with the afore- 
said resolution, expelled the invading, ag- 
gressor Arab states and secured her sover- 
eignty within the present borders; and 

Whereas on May 25, 1950, the United 
States, Great Britain and France guaranteed 
these established borders by a tripartite 
declaration; and : 

Whereas the Government of Egypt, by ac- 
cepting arms from Communist countries has 
provided the Soviet Union with the means 
for injecting Communist influence into the 
Middle East; and 

Whereas the acceptance of said arms by 
Egypt creates an imbalance of power, threat- 
ening the peace of the Middle East, and 
thereby the precipitation of global conflict; 
and 

Whereas the State of Israel has requested 
from the Department of State of the United 
States the permission to purchase specified 
arms to meet this threat, and this request 
remains pending: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of Massachusetts 
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calls upon the Representatives of the People 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 
the Congress of the United States to take 
such action as may be necessary to imple. 
ment the spirit of this resolution, ang to 
urge upon the Department of State: 

1. That the Government of the Uniteq 
States make available to the State of Israe] 
for purchase, such arms as she requires to 
guarantee her security, and to be an effective 
bulwark against Communist inroads in the 
Middle East; and 

2. That the Government of the Uniteg 
States negotiate a mutual security pact with 
the State of Israel, to the end that peace be 
secured in the Middle East, and the existence 
of Israel, as @ bastion of democracy, be 
assured. 


Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most important and far-reaching 
issues before us today is the cause of 
civil rights. There has been much said 
about it in the press, on the radio and 
television, in the Congress, and by pri- 
vate organizations and individuals. 

However, rather than mouth high- 
sounding phrases which in themselves 
accomplish nothing, we must continue 
to exert every possible effort to ensure 
that each and every citizen in this coun- 
try, regardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin, shall enjoy equal treat- 
ment under the law as guaranteed by 
our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

We have made good progress on the 
civil-rights front in the last 20 years, 
but much remains to be done. Many 
more Americans today are aware of the 
problems facing us, and have contrib- 
uted greatly in the past to the victories 
that we have won against bigotry and 
intolerance. 

Unfortunately, many areas in our 
country, notably in the South, still en- 
force discrimination and _ segregation, 
mostly as a result of custom and prac- 
tice, or through ignorance. These are 
the areas where we must concentrate 
our efforts so that our Negro or other 
minority groups will be able to exercise 
their rights to vote, to attend public 
affairs, to have access to public facilities, 
and to attend the public school of their 
choice. 

Many of the southern Members of 
Congress have recently signed a dec- 
laration of constitutional principles, and 
have pledged themselves to prevent the 
enforcement of the recent decision of 
the United States Supreme Court order- 
ing the end of segregation. This mani- 
festo reflects the Southern point of view 
that-the Supreme Court decision is an 
encroachment on States’ rights. 

One of our liberal Senators has sug- 
gested that a petition in response to the 
Dixie declaration, circulated among the 
other Member of Congress, would get 
many more signatures. It seems much 
more practical to me at this time, how- 
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ever, to urge further consideration of the 
civil rights bills which have been pend- 
ing in Congress for a number of years— 
the anti-poll-tax bill, the antilynch bill, 
the fair employment practices bill, and 
so forth. . ‘ “ 

With racial tensions mounting it is 
time the Congress took some concrete 
action on civil rights legislation. To 
delay further will be dangerous, and will 
hamper seriously the moral progress of 
our country. 

At the present time the problem of 
civil rights and the fight against dis- 
crimination are continuing ones, which 
we must face realistically, and which 
must be solved if we are to be true to our 
own democratic principles, and if we are 
to maintain and direct the course of the 
free world. We are no longer a Nation 
unto ourselves. We live among other 
nations who look to us for inspiration 
and leadership. Freedom is our heri- 
tage, and we must protect the rights and 
privileges granted by law to all our 
citizens, or we lose face in the eyes of the 
world. 

Since the days of our forefathers we 
have been steadfast in our professed be- 
lief that all men are created equal. We 
must practice what we preach, lest we 
lend credence to the Communist accusa- 
tions of divisions and injustices in our 
own country. 





The Hoover Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted by the City Council of 
Charlotte, N. C., at a regular meeting 
held on March 7, 1956, endorsing the ob- 
jectives of the Hoover Commission: 
RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO ENDORSING AND 

COMMENDING THE OBJECTIVES OF THE Hoo- 

VER COMMISSION 


Whereas the efficient and economical con- 
duct of governmental affairs is vitally im- 
portant to the maintenancy of our American 
tradition of free self-government; and 

Whereas the City Council of the City of 
Charlotte has consistently supported and en- 
dorsed the principles of sound management 
and economy in the operation of Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas the first bipartisan Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government—Hoover Commission— 
made a study of Government—1947-49— 
which resulted in many important improve- 
ae and economies in Federal operations; 
an 

Whereas the bipartisan new Hoover Com- 
Mission, unanimously created by Congress in 
1953, has completed a comprehensive and 
factual 2-year study of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and has submitted a report contain- 
ing 314 specific recommendations for reduc- 
ing waste and duplication, increasing effi- 
clency, and eliminating needless Government 
Competition with private business: Now, 
therefore, be it . 
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Resolved, That we, the members of the 
City Council of the City of Charlotte, as- 
sembled this 7th day of March 1956, endorse 
and commend the objectives of the Hoover 
Commission and urge the administration 
and Congress to work together on a biparti- 
san basis toward prompt and full considera- 
tion of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission; and be it further 

Resolved, That the council and its mem- 
bers give support to all efforts to inform 
citizens concerning the findings of the Com- 
mission and to induce greater citizen par- 
ticipation in governmental affairs through 
expressions of interest in official discussion 
and action on the Commission’s recommen- 
dations. 





An Open Letter to the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week, I had the honor of intro- 
ducing in the Appendix an editorial from 
the Norman Transcript dealing with the 
need for retaining the Naval Air Tech- 
nical Training Center in Norman, Okla. 

I introduce today an open letter by the 
editor of the Norman Transcript, Mr. 
Fred E. Tarman, appearing in that pa- 
per’s Wednesday, March 7 edition, to 
the Secretary of the Navy which suc- 
cinctly states some of the strong reasons 
for retaining the base in Norman: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE NAvy 
Hon. CHARLEs S. THOMAS, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C 

DeaR Mr. THOMAS: You have given our 
congressional delegation and our chamber 
of commerce representatives a most cour- 
teous hearing, and the people of Norman 
are grateful to you for it. 

You expressed regret that your operating 
personnel has reached the conclusion that 
the Norman NATTC should be transferred 
to Memphis. You state the need for econ- 
omies requires the move, and that the sav- 
ings would be $1,100,000 the first year and 
$2,500,000 a year thereafter. 

The people of Norman recognize the need 
for economy in the operation of the Navy. 

Our Senators and Congressmen contend 
that in view of the perilous world situation 
this would be false economy; that defense 
needs will call for reopening the base here 
in the next few years. That sounds reason- 
able to us. 

But more important still than the issue 
of costs is the welfare of our boys in service. 

Some of our sons, like those of parents 
all over the country, are in the Navy, and 
we are deeply interested in the physical, 
moral and spiritual conditions which sur- 
round them while they are training for 
service. 

We believe that Norman is the finest com- 
munity in the Nation, from the standpoint 
of the advantages of our city and its rela- 
tions with the Navy Base, in which you 
operate. 

We believe with all of our hearts that the 
friendliness of our people, our schools and 
churches, our adequate housing, and the 
cultural atmosphere generated here by the 
University of Oklahoma, are worth far more 
to the Navy than the $2,500,000 additional 
which your people say it would cost to con- 
tinue the NATTC, 
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We believe parents of boys all over the 
country who are entering the Navy from 
time to time, would agree 100 percent with 
us. 

« Norman is a city of churches, homes and 
schools. We have no gouging of Navy per- 
sonnel by merchants, no liquor joints, no 
houses of prostitution, no gambling joints, 
no underworld preying on our servicemen. 
Mr. Secretary, you know as well as we that 
Memphis, a city of nearly half a million 
persons, has some or all of those evil things. 

The value of the Norman base to the 
Navy is attested by the fact that it has on 
the one hand very few cases of discipline 
among the students trained here, far fewer 
than the Memphis installations. On the 
other hand, less than 2 percent of the men 
sent here fail to graduate from the course, 
again a high mark, we are told, among Navy 
schools. 

Navy men who are stationed here say 
that the morale among the permanent per- 
sonnel of the school, as well as the trainees, 
is the best they have ever seen, because of 
favorable surroundings. 

We plead with you, Mr. Secretary, to 
consider the human element in this situation 
as well as the dollars and cents involved. 

We believe that our servicemen, every- 
where, deserve better surroundings than they 
have, and that your objective should be to 
operate in more fine small cities like Nor- 
man rather than abandon one of the very 
best you have and send these trainees to 
a metropolitan city like Memphis. 

We hope you will come and see this in- 
stallation and the community in which it 
is located before you take action on the 
recommendation to close it. 

Yours very truly, 
Frep E. TARMAN, Editor. 








From St. Patrick’s Isle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times: 

From Sr. PAtTRicK’s ISLE 


St. Patrick’s Day this year will be special. 
Prime Minister John A. Costello arrived in 
the United States yesterday from Dublin and 
will be the prize guest at New York’s parade 
on Saturday. The Republic of Ireland could 
not have sent a citizen more deserving of 
honor. 

There is no statesman in office today of 
whom one can honestly and without flattery 
say nicer things than one can of Mr. Cos- 
tello. This is because a matter of character 
can be added to political importance and 
professional brilliance—the Prime Minister 
is one of Eire’s successful lawyers. Mr. Cos- 
tello has integrity, courage, high principles, 
and is a deeply religious family man. 

No reader of a New York newspaper needs 
to be told what a special place this city has 
in its collective heart for any leader from the 
Irish Republic. When Mayor Wagner visited 
Dublin last year he pointed out that New 
York is much the largest Irish city in the 
world. Dublin, the No. 1 city of the Irish 
“Republic, has a mere 522,000 inhabitants. 

There is something—many things, in 
fact—about John Costello that makes him 
the personification of modern Ireland. He 
has been in the forefront of the struggle for 
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the independence and rebirth of Ireland. As 
a young lawyer he gained fame in defending 
the leaders of the 1916 Easter rebellion 
against the British. He was attorney gen- 
eral in the first Government of the then 
Irish Free State in 1923, and has been in the 
Dail Eireann—Parliament—pretty 
From 1948 to 1951 he was Prime Minister of 
a coalition that no one thought would last 
a@ year, and since May 1954 he has headed 
another coalition. 

The 2-week visit to the United States will 
be all too short, but it was well timed and 
it is bound to be fruitful. It goes without 
saying that it will be cordial, and we hope it 
will also be a happy sojourn for the Prime 
Minister. 


- 


Senate Wisely Rejects Rigid Price 
Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, usually 
House Members insert editorials from 
their home districts in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD. However, it is refreshing and 
encouraging to find expressions from 
other parts of the United States that 
coincide with the many expressions of 
opinions from our own district. 

For this reason, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Mobile (Ala.) Register dated March 
10, 1956: 


SENATE WISELY REJECTS Ricip HIGH PRICE 
SUPPORTS 


The Senate has taken a logical action in 
rejecting a proposal to restore fixed 90-per- 
cent farm price supports. 

Its rejection of this proposal means in 
effect that the Senate voted to retain the 
flexible system of supports ranging from 70 
to 90 percent of parity, depending on the 
farm market supply situation. 

There is more economic sense in a price 
support formula that is adjustable to condi- 
tions than in a rigid high formula applied 
with absolute inflexibility regardless of con- 
ditions. 

The 54-to-41 vote against 90-percent sup- 
ports was a surprising margin in view of 
the recent predictions of an exceedingly close 
vote. Some observes had forecast a differ- 
ence of no more than 3 or 4 votes, and 
apparently none had expected a decisive 
13-vote margin. 

In commenting the other day on the price 
support issue, over which bitter debate de- 
veloped in the Senate, an Illinois Member 
of the House, Representative CHARLES W. 
VURSELL made a remark which Congress 
would do well to follow more consistently 
in dealing with the farm problem. 

“You cannot solve the farm problems by 
waving a political wand,” said Representa- 
tive VURSELL. “To solve them we must 
throw politics out the window, get the facts 
and treat the cause of the problem.” 

That is genuinely good counsel, but un- 
fortunately too many in Congress, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, have played poli- 
tics with the farm problem. 

In en obvious reference to backers of the 
Democratic-sponsored proposal to put a 
guaranteed 90 percent support level back 
into effect, Mr. VURSELL said: 

“Those seeking to gain political advantage 
now charge flexible price supports with 
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bringing about lower prices, when, in fact, 
they know that the over $8 billion surplus 
in farm commodities, piled up under high 
90 percent rigid support prices, is the real 
cause that is depressing farm prices.” 

He answered critics of the flexible support 
system with the statement that “notwith- 
standing that the flexible support law did 
not begin to take effect on basic commodi- 
ties until the harvest of last year, there has 
been 2 constant barrage of criticism * * * 
that the flexible * * * program has failed.” 

We believe all thinking Americans, farm- 
ers and others, will agree that, as Congress- 
man VURSELL said, “agriculture is far too 
important to the welfare of the farmers and 
the economy of our Nation to be used as a 
political football in the hope of securing the 
farmers’ vote.” 

Playing politics in Washington with the 
farm problem is a disservice to the national 
economy and therefore a disservice to all 
the people. 

The Register commends the _ Illinois 
congressman, Mr. VURSELL, for insisting that 
Congress “throw politics out the window” 
in dealing with the farm problem. We also 
commend his advice to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of his congressional colleagues, 
irrespective of political party affiliation. 


Support Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp a letter I received from 
Mr. Chester J. McCord, of Newton, Il., 
for many years one of the leading dairy 
farmers in my section of the State. This 
letter puts in understandable language, 
in a few words, the reason why 90 per- 
cent support on basic crops should not 
be continued: 

McCorp's JERSEYS, 
Locust KNOLL FARMS, 
Newton, Ill., March 8, 1956. 
Congressman CHARLES VURSELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VURSELL: The Senate 
bill 3183 which came out of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee has two major provi- 
sions. The soil-bank plan and a return to 
90 percent of parity supports on basic crops. 
These provisions are inconsistent. The soil- 
bank plan is designed to empty our ware- 
houses and 90 percent of parity supports will 
fill them up again. 

Rather than to present a lot of my own 
personal ideas, of which you would have a 
rather large job of analyzing every single 
person’s ideas, I hope you will study the 
farm-program principles as presented by-the 
Illinois Agricultural Association and the 
American Farm Bureau as these are the re- 
sults of the thinking of a~large group of 
farmers of Illinois and the United States. 
These soil-bank principles are the results of 
policy-developing meetings that were held 
in every township in every county in Tlinois 
and most of the United States. To make a 
soil-bank program work, the incentive will 
have to be attractive enough to encourage 
farmers to set aside enough acres so there 
will actually be a reduction of the basic 
crops. 
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After studying these soil-bank Principles 
I hope you will help Congress pass a farm 
bill that will really stabilize our agriculture 

Thanks and sincerely, . 
CHESTER J. McCorp, 


The Discoverer of Anthracite Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orRD, I include the following feature artj- 
cle which appeared in the Allentown 
(Pa.) Sunday Call-Chronicle, November 
13, 1955, in which the writer, George 
Korson, narrates the discovery of an- 
thracite coal by Philip Ginder in the 
year 1791. Mr. Speaker, I feel that this 
body would be interested in knowing that 
Philip Ginder’s descendants include Mj. 
Gen. P. D. Ginder, presently Special As- 
sistant for Reserve Components, Office 
of the Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
and General Ginder’s 82-year-old 
father, who resides in Weatherly, Pa, 
near my hometown of Wilkes-Barre. I 
am sure you will find the following arti- 
cle extremely interesting: 

MEET PHILIP GINDER—NEW HERO OF AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE 


(By George Korson) 


(EpiTror’s Notre.—The unveiling of what 
well could become a new national folk hero 
of Pennsylvania German origin took place 
recently at Pennsylvania State College in a 
lecture delivered at the 65th annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania German Society. The 
hero is Philip Ginder, the discoverer of an- 
thracite coal, and the lecture was delivered 
by George Korson, of Washington, D.C. Al- 
though much has been written and said of 
Philip Ginder, the paper written and deliv- 
ered by Korson pulls together many hitherto 
loose ends in Ginder’s history and also re- 
veals new facets of his discovery. Korson, 
a former resident of Allentown and a reporter 
for the Evening Chronicle, is widely known 
as a distinguished student of history and 
folklore. In 1951 Korson was named editor 
of the Red Cross magazine, official publica- 
tion of the American Red Cross. Following 
are excerpts from Korson’s lecture.) 


It took nature millions of years to make 
the raw product of anthracite and for mil- 
lions of years the coal lay hidden waiting 
for its discovery by man. One day in 1791 
this opportunity came to a German settler, 
Philip Ginder, atop Sharp Mountain, at what 
is now Summit Hill Borough, Carbon County. 

Ginder was hunting that day, so runs the 
legend, when a sudden fall of rain caused 
him to direct his weary footsteps homeward, 
even though he had not shot any game. 
Plodding along he stumbled over some 
strange rocks. Dusk was falling but there 
was enough light for him to see that they 
were black. His curiosity aroused, he put 
several stones into his pocket for closer ex- 
amination at home. There, in the flickering 
light of his fireplace, Ginder found the stones 
were indeed unlike any he had ever seen. 
They gleamed. 

In that whole district, there was only one 
man who could advise him about his strange 
find. That was his fellow-German, Col. Jacob 
Weiss, of Fort Allen, now Weissport. The 
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howed great interest in the black 
stones and asked permission to show them 
to friends in Philadelphia. Those men, in- 
cluding Michael Hillegas and Charles Cist, 
were convinced that this was indeed coal, 
and they were eager to go into the mining 
business. 

Colonel Weiss was authorized to reward 
Ginder for guiding him to the outcropping. 
Ginder declined cash. All he wanted was 
for the colonel to help him get a common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania warrant to a tract of 
jand containing a millsite some distance 
from the site of his discovery. To this Weiss 
readily agreed, and Ginder came into posses- 
sion of the tract. 

EARLIER EVENTS 


There are some anthracite historic events 
antedating Ginder, however. Scull’s map 
of Pennsylvania indicated the existence of 
coal near Pottsville as early as 1770. But the 
earliest recorded discovery tok place in 1762 
when advance agents of the Susquehanna 
Co., surveying a section of the Wyoming Val- 
ley, reported finding an outcropping along 
the Susquehanna River near Wilkes-Barre. 

Now, while important to the chronology 
of the white man’s early experiences with 
anthracite, these prior dates nevertheless 
represented scattered events lacking in con- 
tinuity. Philip Ginder’s discovery, on the 
other hand, was the first in a sequence of 
events extending from 1791 right down into 
our time. It was followed almost imme- 
diately by the first systematic effort to mine 
coal and put it into the general market— 
that is, by Col. Jacob Weiss’ Lehigh Coal 
Mine Co., by its succession of lessees in- 
cluding Charles Miner and Jacob Cist, of 
Wilkes-Barre, and by the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. 

TRUE DISCOVERER 


With the approach of Ginder’s centen- 
nial, the Mauch Chunk Democrat of August 
9, 1890, answered dissenters in these words: 

“The question who first found or discov- 
ered particles of anthracite, or where or en- 
deavored to find use for it as a fuel, or who 
was the first or most successful experimenter 
will probably never be known or ascertained. 
The only question is, when and where was 
the beginning of anthracite mining and 
marketing with success? The true answer 
is, the Lehigh region, from the great vein 
on Summit Hill discovered by Philip Ginder 
in 1791.” 

The same line of reasoning apparently was 
followed by the United States Geological 
Survey when it recognized the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co.’s shipment of 365 tons of 
coal in 1820 as the official beginning of the 
anthracite industry. And where did the 365 
tons of coal come from? From the Sharp 
Mountain tract discovered by Ginder. 

Little is yet known about Phillip Ginder’s 
personal life. He came to America from 
Germany by way of Holland on the ship 
Neptune, and took his oath of loyalty to the 
Provincial Government at the courthouse in 
Philadelphia on October 25, 1746. The Penn- 
sylvania Archives, Third Serie, lists him as a 
landowner and taxpayer in Penn Township, 
Northampton (now Carbon) County. 


LARGE FAMILY 


Philip Ginder and his wife, Magdalene had 
two sons, Philip Jr., and Jacob, and from 
them has descended a numerous progeny 
Scattered over the country, but many de- 
scendants are still living in Carbon County. 
The famous progenitor took up some land 
along the Lehigh River somewhere near 
Mauch Chunk, according to family tradition, 
and made his living cultivating the soil and 
hunting the wild game that then roamed 
the virgin forests of Carbon County. Bear 
meat, venison, and furs not needed at home 
were exchanged for necessities at the nearest 
trading post or store. 

Meager though these details may be they 
are enough to convince us that Philip Ginder 
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was made of flesh and blood, which is more 
than could be said for some American folk 
heroes. His evolution from real to legend 
followed the standard pattern of folklore 
heroes. 

Seventeen years ago, in my book, Minstrels 
of the Mine Patch, I made this observation as 
part of an article on the folk hero: “While 
Ginder’s title may be challenged in some 
quarters, there is no doubt whatever that 
popular tradition recOgnizes him as the ac- 
tual discoverer. The Ginder legend has 
crystallized and its place in American folk- 
lore is secure.” 

ORAL ORIGIN 

In line with the well-established principle 
of folklore, the Ginder legend had an oral 
origin and circulated by word of mouth for 
nearly two decades before attaining the dig- 
nity and permanence Of print. The story 
was launched the moment Ginder brought 
his specimens of “stone coal” to Colonel 
Weiss. It was inevitable that this event 
should create a sensation in the sparsely 
settled community—a frontier, really. To 
keep warm and for cooking, piOneer families 
had only wood to burn, and often it was wood 
that they themselves had cut down, and the 
iron industry used charcoal made from wood. 
We may well imagine how tongues were ex- 
cited by the news of a new fuél’s being dis- 
covered in their very neighborhood. 

By 1792 the discovery story spread to wher- 
ever Colonel Weiss attempted to sell shares 
in the Lehigh Coal Mine Co. In 1793 mining 
operations actually were started at the 
Ginder site and that led to wider dissemina- 
tion of the tale by the Germans employed 
there. 

LEGEND PRINTED 

It was not until 1829, as far as I can deter- 
mine, that the Ginder legend was first printed 
anywhere, and certainly the first time out- 
side the anthracite region itself. In 1829 
Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania published 
a paper by Dr. Thomas C. James, a promi- 
nent physician of Philadelphia, which he had 
read before the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. After a lapse of 25 years, it must be 
noted, Dr. James recollected that in the au- 
tumn of 1804 he and a fellow Philadelphian, 
Anthony Morris, when lost in the wilderness 
of the Mahoning Valley found a night’s lodg- 
ing in Philip Ginder’s grist mill. The next 
day they were guided to the summit of Sharp 
Mountain where “‘honest Philip’’—those were 
Dr. James’ words; to repeat where honest 
Philip amused them with the story of his 
discovery. 

Dr. James’ account of the discovery and 
early beginnings of the anthracite industry 
was the original source of many articles on 
the subject that have appeared since then 
in history books, folklore collections, maga- 
zines and newspapers, and scholarly papers. 
Many writers have perpetuated Dr. James’ 
misspelling of the folk hero’s name with a 
“ 

FOLK HEROES 

Folklore has developed as a science to the 
point where we can classify folk heroes with 
some degree of accuracy. There are certain 
features common to the folk heroes of all 
times and of all peoples and culture. Ginder 
belongs to the benefactor type because what 
he did benefited the community, State, and 
the Nation, and because of his altruism. You 
will recall that when Colonel Weiss offered 
him a cash reward, Ginder, in effect, replied 
as follows: “I don’t want to be paid for a 
little neighborly favor like showing you 
where I found the coal. But, if, you still want 
to show your appreciation there is something 
you can do for me. I know of a tract of un- 
claimed land that I would like to possess by 
warrant of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. As you see, I’m a simple farmer with- 
out much education and you could help me 
get the papers.” 

Colonel Weiss apparently deemed this a 

reasonable request and promised to heip 
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“honest Philip” in realizing his dream. Ac- 
cording to Dr. James, Ginder told him that 
some time later this land was taken away 
from him by a stranger who produced docu- 
ments showing him to be the owner by right 
of a prior survey. This development intro- 
duces a pathetic, even a dramatic note into 
the Ginder legend. The family does not pre- 
cisely know where this land was located. 


LOST PROPERTY? 


This summer I obtained from a descendant 
a typewritten copy of a parchment deed 
dated April 25, 1799, between two Miller fam- 
ilies conveying a parcel of land that is re- 
ferred to as being part of a large tract that 
Philip Ginder and his wife, Magdelena, had 
obtained by patent from the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania on March 17, 1797, and 
which passed into the hands of Adam Miller 
the following year. Is this the documenta- 
tion for that part of the legend that holds 
Philip Ginder had lost his property because 
of a prior claim? It might be but, frankly, 
I don’t yet know. This fresh lead came to 
me too late to investigate for this paper. 

Anyway, what it does show is Ginder’s 
place of residence near Mauch Chunk in 1797. 
By a curious coincidence, in the summer of 
that very year, a brisk economic boom in the 
Wyoming Valley, about 50 miles to the north, 
had attracted a Massachusetts Yankee 
named John Chapman whom legendry was 
to transform into Johnny Appleseed, one of 
the most famous of American folk heroes. 
By autumn, while Ginder was harvesting his 
crops, Johnny Appleseed was starting out 
from Wilkes-Barre on a long hike westward 
across the northern tier of Pennsylvania to a 
place on the upper Allegheny River now occu- 
pied by the city of Warren. It was along the 
Big Brokenstraw flowing into the Allegheny 
6 miles below Warren that Johnny Apple- 
seed made his first planting, whether of his- 
tory or tradition, according to Robert Price, 
his biographer. 

FOLKLORE BEDFELLOWS 


I bring Johnny Appleseed into the picture 
because I think he and Ginder made good 
folklore bedfellows. Both have roots in 
Pennsylvania. Both had dignity, integrity, 
gentleness, and altruism. Each was a bene- 
factor-type of hero in the scientific sense. 
Each started something from the best of 
motives that has become a perpetual me- 
morial; in Johnny Appleseed’s case the appie 
orchards of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Indiana; and in Ginder’s case the anthracite 
industry. An apple symbolizes John Chap- 
man’s career, and any lustrous piece of an- 
thracite can serve as a symbol for Philip 
Ginder. 

And there is still another, significant re- 
semblance that suggests a folkloristic kin- 
ship between them. Both achieved the final 
giory of folk heroes—a death of mystery. 

In this connection, more than 20 years ago 
I made a tour of Carbon County cemeteries 
in the company of David P. Ginder of Lehigh- 
ton, then the discoverer’s oldest living de- 
scendant in Church Cemetery near Ashfield, 
we located the grave of Jacob Ginder, one of 
the folk hero’s 2 sons, and in a cemetery near 
Weatherly, we found the last burial place cf 
the hero’s grandson, Philip. 

STILL A MYSTERY 


But nowhere could we find a stone marker 
for the progenitor, Philip Ginder. This sum- 
mer the Ginder family historian, Philip M. 
Ginder, informed me that his famous an- 
cestor’s last resting place was still a mystery. 
This poses a tremendous challenge to 
scholars and other researchers. Who can 
locate Philip Ginder’s grave? 

Philip M. Ginder, by the way, vice presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Zinc Co., is a great- 
great grandson of the discoverer. So is his 
cousin, Maj. Gen. Phillip DeWitt Ginder, 
World War II and Korean war hero, who this 
summer took command of the Fifth Army 
with headquarters in Chicago. They repre- 
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sent the type of progeny that have descended 
from the original Philip Ginder. 

In 1891, upon the 100th anniversary of 
Ginder’s discovery, a bill was introduced in 
the Pennsylvania State Senate appropriating 
$1,000, “for the erection of a monument to 
the memory of Philip Ginder, the discoverer 
of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania.” On 
second reading the amount was increased to 
$2,000, and the bill was finally passed in the 
Senate by an overwhelming majority. But 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
killed the measure. 

HONORED 


However, Ginder has not gone unhonored 
in the Panther Valley and Carbon County. 
In 1941 the people of the Panther Valley 
celebrated the 150th anniversary of the Gin- 
der discovery from August 28 through Sep- 
tember 1. As part of the program a large 
granite memorial honoring Ginder was dedi- 
cated in the town park at Summit Hill where 
the borough’s high school and stadium 
already bore his name. 

Much more might be done by way of 
recognition. Since he was of German an- 
cestry, the Pennsylvania German Society is 
the appropriate body to lend assistance. 

Ginder now is an informal symbol of the 
anthracite industry, and he could be made 
one Officially. Certainly all groups in the 
anthracite region now united in a deter- 
mination to revive the industry could rally 
behind this symbol. And the Pennsylvania 
German region, which shares him in com- 
mon with the anthracite region, could join 
in the crusade. 

“He lived for others,” is Philip Ginder’s 
eternal epitaph. ‘He lived for others.” 


NAACP Director Responds to Represent- 


ative’s Bash-Head Psychology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
REcorpD a letter addressed to Represent- 
ative John Calhoun Hart, member of 
the General Assembly of Columbia, S. C. 
I call it to the particular attention of the 
distinguished gentlemen of the southern 
bloc who have just presented in the 
Chambers of Congress an infamous 
manifesto, the burden and intolerable 
shame of which will be carried through- 
out American history. I call it also to 
the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress and citizen of America who lives 
daily in the faith and the up-reaching 
ideals of Democracy. The letter was 
written by Mr. Clarence Mitchell, di- 
rector of the Washington bureau of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, following his 
return to Washington from Florence, 
S. C., and his noting of a news account 
in which Representative Hart declared 
that “bashing Mitchell’s head would 
have had a highly salutary effect on 
integration psychology in the Florence 
area.” This remark was in reference 
to the arrest of Mr. Mitchell and the 
Reverend Horace Sharper, in Florence, 
S. C., for entering the main door of a 
train station to purchase a ticket to 
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Washington, D. C. My colleagues, and 
the American public, of course, know 
that this was a defiant violation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s rul- 
ing prohibiting discrimination and seg- 
regation relative to interstate pas- 
sengers. 

It is significant that all should note 
the undermining of Federal Govern- 
ment, of the laws of the land in this 
action, and that all should consider 
with it the wanton undermining of 
highest law and order—the basic foun- 
dation of our Democratic processes—as 
expressed in the South’s manifesto and 
in the newspaper article to which Mr. 
Mitchell refers. This is the pattern of 
terror tactics, violence, and lawlessness 
which the South has arrogantly adopted. 
It is to be compared and evaluated 
against the consistent pattern of use of 
democratic processes adopted ky the 
Negro in his fight for protection under 
existing constitutional guaranties. The 
Alabama protest, the use of the courts of 
the land in school decisions, the recent 
visitations of approximately 2,000 dele- 
gates, white and Negro, with their re- 
spective Congressmen to plead Democ- 
racy’s cause, Mr. Mitchell’s invitation to 
Representative Hart—all are evidence 
for the world to see that the Negro will 
fight for his rights, but he will do so 
protecting Democracy and upholding 
the Constitution of the Nation which is 
his by heritage, by blood, sweat, tears, 
and the supreme sacrifice of life. 

Mr. Mitchell’s letter to Representative 
Hart follows: 

MarcH 7, 1956. 
Representative JoHN CALHOUN Harr, 
Member of the General Assembly, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Dear Mr. Hart: According to newspaper 
reports, you have issued a prepared state- 
ment in which you say that my arrest on 
February 27, 1956, in Florence, S. C., because 
I exercised the constitutional rights accorded 
to an interstate traveler, was handled in a 
jellyfish manner. You are quoted as saying, 
“Bashing Mitchell’s head would have had a 
highly salutary effect on integration psychol- 
ogy in the Florence area.” 

The wording of your statement suggests 
that you are a man who has peen exposed to 
training in some institution of higher learn- 
ing or at least that you are capable of ex- 
pressing your meaning in words not ordina- 
rily used by the average person. Therefore, 
I assume that you made your statement after 
careful thought. That is why it is a cause 
for concern. 

If the white citizens of South Carolina 
would be free to do violence to persons who 
are exercising rights guaranteed by Federal 
law, what would there be to stop them from 
also assaulting policemen who seek to make 
them obey traffic regulations? 

What would there be to stop white persons 
who disagree with you from invading the 
legislature of South Carolina and driving 
you from your desk by force and intimida- 
tion? 

Because of my faith in my fellow Ameri- 
cans in the South and North, I challenge 
you to come to Washington. A friend has 
agreed to pay the cost of your railroad trans- 
portation to this city. I will meet you at the 
station myself. 

I would like to take you to the United 
States Supreme Court where you can observe 
for yourself the expressions of respect on 
the faces of your fellow citizens of all races 
who come to see that great tribunal. 

I would like to escort you to the House of 
Representatives of the United States where 
you may see Americans from the North and 
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the South, colored and white, working to. 
gether, in spite of widely different views, on 
the Committee on Education and Labor, on 
the Committee on Veterans Affairs, ang the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

Finally, I would like to take you to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, which is headed by yoy 
fellow South Carolinian, Representative 
JAMES P. RICHARDS. Mr. RICHARDS has tray. 
eled about the world in the performance of 
his official duties. He also receives numer. 
ous reports from the Department of State on 
international relations. I am sure he coulq 
tell you that in today’s world our country is 
the best hope of democracy for all people, 

On the other hand, statements such as 
that made by you are picked up by our ene. 
mies abroad and used to undermine our posi. 
tion of leadership in the free world. 

If you accept my invitation, I am certain 
that you will want to retract your appeal 
for violence when you return to South Caro. 
lina. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau, 


In Memory of Henry S. Blake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I would like to insert three editorials 
from leading newspapers in my congres- 
sional district in Kansas, all of them 
paying tribute to the late Henry S. Blake, 
president, publisher, and general man- 
age of Capper Publications, Inc., of 
Topeka. 

Mr. Blake, who was fatally striken by 
a heart attack at his .ome last Satur- 
day, was a man of great ability and in- 
tegrity and his efforts always were di- 
rected toward bettering the lives of his 
fellow man. I had luncheon with Mr. 
Blade the day of, his death and I can 
state unequivocally that his last thoughts 
were of his friends and associates, The 
loss of Mr. Blake certainly will be felt 
by all of us. 

The following editorials were all pub- 
lished under date of March 12, 1956. 
The first is from Mr. Blake’s home news- 
paper, the Topeka Daily Capital, To- 
peka, Kans.; the second from the Topeka 
State Journal, Topeka, Kans.; and the 
third from the Clay Center Dispatch, 
Clay Center, Kans. The _ editorials, 
which are typical of other Kansas news- 
paper editorials written about Mr. 
Blake's death, follow: 

[From the Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capital of 
March 12, 1956] 
“THIRTY” FOR HENRY S. BLAKE 

When Henry S. Blake, whose sudden death 
shocked his associates and a host of friends, 
joined the Capper Publications on January 
1, 1920, Arthur Capper had completed his 
second term as Governor of Kansas. The 
founder of the institution that bears his 
name was beginning a 30-year career of serv- 
ice to his country in Washington. Senator 
Capper needed men on whom he could de- 
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nd, and found a capable associate in his 
new director of circulation. 

Mr. Blake came well recommended as a top 
circulation man. His previous experience 
nad been with large daily newspapers where 
competition was Keen, and often tough. He 
met the requirements of ability and integrity 
which were to gain him recognition as one 
of the Nation’s outstanding executives in 
the publishing field. 

One of Senator Capper’s principal secrets 
of success was his uncanny ability to select 
associates he trusted, and who placed loyalty 
to the organization above all else. Henry 
Blake was one of those choices and he was 
to become a worthy suceessor of the founder 
of the publications. 

Possessed of abundant energy, Mr. Blake 
was capable of carrying a heavier workload 
than almost any other member of the large 
Capper family. He participated in many 
outside activities—church, school, civic af- 
fairs, and as a member of many national 
organizations. He was devoted to his family, 
and the two sons and a daughter became fine 
citizens, themselves active in many en- 
deavors. 

Next to the Capper Publications, Mr. Blake 
loved the farm. This was natural. for the 
Capper Farm Press, to which he was devoted, 
gained enormous circulation because the 
magazines were the best media of education 
available to the agricultural population of 
mid-America. As Mr. Blake advanced from 
director of circulation to business manager, 
then general manager and vice president, and 
eventually head of the corporation, he still 
had time to look after his farms, 

The friendly spirit that always has been 
a dominant factor in this organization was 
a guiding light for Henry Blake. He was a 
friend to every employee, sharing the joys 
and griefs, giving good advice, and lending 
helpful cooperation. 

Under Mr. Blake’s skillful management the 
publications weathered the depression of the 
1930’s and during the past 15 years have ex- 
perienced a remarkable expansion. The con- 
fidence Senator Capper had in the man he 
selected to succeed him as head of the busi- 
ness was well justified. The Blake influence 
had been felt, not only in Topeka and Kansas, 
but in such nationally prominent organiza- 
tions as the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. The high esteem in which he was held 
is manifest in the many messages being re- 
ceived from all over the Nation. 

The love for children which was deeply 
engraved in Mr. Blake’s heart inspired him 
to work for a stronger Capper Foundation for 
Crippled Children. He enthusiastically con- 
tinued the program of promotion for 4-H 
Club work begun many years ago by Senator 
Capper. The entire Capper publications or- 
ganization—magazines, newspapers, radio 
stations, and more recently WIBW-TV—was 


' directed to spare no efforts in behalf of the 


younger generation. 

He also was vitally concerned for the wel- 
fare and continued support of the schools, 
both local and at the State level. Under Mr. 
Blake’s direction, the Daily Capital exerted 
its influence toward prevention of crippling 
legislation during sessions of the State legis- 
lature, 

The many associates who have worked 
with President Blake over the years will miss 
him. His sudden death was a severe shock, 
hot only to those closely associated with 
him in the publications, but to a host of 
friends all over Kansas and the Nation. 

Every man and woman in the organization 
feels a heartfelt sympathy with the Biake 
family, whose members have sustained a 
shocking loss. He was a wise and kindly 
father, a devoted companion to Mrs. Grace 
rare and was extremely proud of his grand- 
Children. 
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Topeka and Kansas have lost a valuable 
adopted son, who spent 36 years working for 
their best interests. 

Board members, officers, and personnel in 
key positions who worked closely with both 
Senator Capper and Mr. Blake will carry on 
the Capper publications and other enter- 
prises. 





[From the Topeka (Kans.) State Journal 
of March 12, 1956] 


HENRY S. BLAKE 


Henry S. Blake, head of Capper publica- 
tions since the death of the Senator in 1951, 
Was a strong man. It is a hard blow when 
a strong man dies. When Henry Blake’s 
life winked out Saturday evening, many peo- 
ple over the Nation felt the sharp pang 
of loss, and will feel it more before their 
grief is wrung out, as indeed even with time, 
i hardly ever will be. To his State, his com- 
munity, his hosts of friends and acquain- 
tances, near and far, as to his hundreds of 
professional and business associates, and 
most of all to his adoring, closely-knit fam- 
ily, the shock of his death is keen, the pain 
deep. 

The Daily Capital headed by Mr. Blake, 
and the State Journal, although separate in 
ownership and in editorial organization and 
policy, have cooperated and shared in the 
costs of printing and circulating the two 
newspapers, as so many similarly situated 
papers in other cities have done. In this 
relationship our newspaper had intimate 
contact with Henry Blake, finding him un- 
failingly courteous and amiable, a man of 
seemingly inexhaustible energy and drive, 
and an executive of vision and capacity for 
large undertakings. If occasional differences 
of opinion arose, as on public issues, the 
differences were the natural ones that come 
in the relationships of all people whose 
minds are active and free, and who value 
their independence. Mr. Blake, as was Sen- 
ator Arthur Capper before him, was an able 
and respected colleague in the Kansas 
Fourth Estate. 

This head of nationally recognized pub- 
lishing enterprises was most of all a warm- 
hearted friend to those who knew him best. 
He was a man of tender impulse and jolly 
manner, a man who loved all children and 
nature, who enjoyed and knew a great deal 
about good literature, who reveled in clean 
fun and an apt anecdote, who had come 
up to his prominence in the American way 
of opportunity, a religious man who was first 
of all devoted to his wife of 46 years and to 
their children and grandchildren. 

Yes, it is hard to see a strong man go. We 
are sorry that Henry Blake’s ‘‘30” must now 
be affixed to his career. But a strong man 
leaves a long remembrance, 





[From the Clay Center (Kans.) Dispatch of 
March 12, 1956] 


A RECORD OF SERVICE AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Henry Blake’s death leaves an unusually 
fine record of service to the people of Topeka 
and the State of Kansas in general and 
special achievement in the publishing field. 

A real community leader, he did much to 
help civic and governmental groups in 
Topeka and Kansas attain outstanding goals. 

In the newspaper field, his achievements 
perhaps were not noted by the general pub- 
lic but have received general commendation 
from thoughtful publishers all over the 
State. 

The Topeka Daily Capital, under his 
leadership, has become a fine example for all 
publishers to follow—printing facts and in- 
formation in its news columns and giving 
voice to opinions in its editorial columns. 

As the head of all Capper publications, 
Henry Blake had proven his ability on the 
record, and it is a record all can look to with 
pride. More men of his caliber are needed 
and the loss of one leaves a vacancy that is 
hard to fill. 
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Korean War Prisoner’s Mother Asks Aid 
in Freeing Son as U. N., United States 
Refuse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here an excerpt from the Ledger of 
March 8, 1956, which is published by Don 
Carpenter, editor, Montrose, Calif. If 
there is no objection, I should like to in- 
sert this in the Recorp: 

KOREA WAR PRISONER’S MOTHER ASKS AID IN 
FREEING SON AS U. N., UNITED STATES RE- 
FUSE—PFC. ORVILLE LINEBAUGH STILL HELD 
BY CHINSES REDS AFTER CAPTURE ON JULY 
27, 1950 
Failing in her efforts to have her country 

go to the aid of her soldier son held a 

prisoner of the Chinese Reds and refused aid 

by the United Nations who “conducted” the 

Korean war, Mrs. Alice Anderson, of La 

Crescenta, has taken her plight to the Amer- 

ican people. She has asked that citizens 

write to Congressmen, Senators, and the 

State Department protesting the fact that 

her son is still held prisoner after a war 

that long since ended, in violation of terms 
of the truce. 

Mrs. Anderson stated yesterday that her 
son, Pfc. Orville Linebaugh, wearing the uni- 
form of the United States Army, had entered 
the Korean conflict in July 1950. After 1 
Gay in actual combat, the young machine- 
gunner remained to assist some wounded 
American boys as his unit retreated and he 
was captured by the Reds. 

He was listed as missing in action on July 
27, 1950. Then in September 1953, he was 
on the list as presumed still being held. 
In February 1954, he was declared dead. In 
November 1955, Mrs. Anderson, who resides 
at 4521 Frederick, La Crescenta, received 
word that he had been captured. He is now 
on the list of 500 American soldiers alive in 
a North Korean prison camp. 

Immediately, Mrs. Anderson began her ef- 
fort to have the young soldier released and 
sent home. She wrote to the Army, and re- 
ceived a letter from Assistant Secretary F. O. 
Wilcox, of the State Department, stating 
that the Korean conflict was a “United Na- 
tions war,” fought with a United Nations 
force, under the United Nations flag, and 
that the United States was not responsible 
for prisoners. 

She turned then to the United Nations, 
joining a group of 43 mothers of other war 
prisoners in their plea to the U. N. Making 
a pilgrimage to New York, they were denied 
an audience with American Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
They went also to Washington in April of 
1954, when they asked to see President 
Dwight Eisenhower at the White House. 

President Eisenhower also refused to see 
the mothers of the Korean war prisoners. 

Now she is asking that her neighbors in 
the Crescenta-Canada Valley write their 
Congressmen and Senators, asking action to- 
ward the release of American fighting men 
still held prisoner after the United Nations 
war. 

Mrs. Anderson stated that Congressman 
EDGAR HIESTAND, Of this district, and Senator 
Wimut1aM KNOWLAND, of California, have 
both been wonderful in their efforts to se- 
cure release for the prisoners. She added 
that Senator JoSEPH McCarTHy had also 
tried to help, before he was censured by his 
colleague in the Senate. 
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The mothers as a unit are now pressing 
@ suit against the United States Govern- 
ment, demanding release of the prisoners 
and $1 million in payment. If the case is 
heard, Gens. Douglas MacArthur, James Van 
Fleet, and Mark Clark, and Adm. Turner Joy 
and others will be called as witnesses. The 
Andersons moved to the valley from Escon- 
dido just after their son had joined the Army 
in 1950. 


Confusing the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include the following editorial which 
appeared in the publication Engineering 
News-Record under date of March 1, 
1956: 

CONFUSING THE ISSUE 

Promoters of bigger and better engineer- 
ing and scientific training in the United 
States—bless them—are depreciating their 
endeavors by overplaying the “keep up with 
the Russians” idea. Beyond the fact that the 
Russians are past masters at misusing sta- 
tistics, and can outclaim us no matter what 
we do, the use of fear as an argument to 
persuade an American boy or girl to take up 
the study of engineering is absurd. The in- 
centive of visible opportunity—to earn a 
living, to do interesting work, to achieve a 
position of respect and leadership, to make 
worthwhile contributions to society—is what 
makes sense in this country. 

Both educators and business men have 
made great strides in improving this incen- 
tive in recent years. They should dedicate 
themselves to its further improvement, and 
stop looking over their shoulders at the 
Russians. 

Actually it is difficult to pick any fields in 
which the Russians can show any near equal- 
ity, let alone superiority, of the United States. 
We have a developed, dynamic industrial 
economy whereas Russia is frantically try- 
ing to lift itself from a level we have long 
since passed. Its need to increase its supply 
of engineers and technicians is thus mych 
more pronounced than ours. Moreover, Rus- 
sia can claim quick results since it can 
force its people into whatever molds that 
some economic planner of the moment 
wishes—and can shift production at will 
from doctors, to engineers, to pharmacists, 
or even to hockey players. 

In this connection we send a team of ama- 
teurs to the Olympics to compete with Rus- 
sian professionals, and get soundly trounced, 
when we have a half-dozen professional 
teams of our own who could consistently 
beat the Russians. If comparisons are made 
realistically, the Russians are no more ahead 
of us in engineering education than in 
hockey. The effectiveness of engineers and 
scientists is not measured by numbers but 
by ability. We may even be turning out as 
many engineers as Russia if we used the 
same yardstick to define an engineer. In- 
stead, we attempt to compete with the Rus- 
sians on their own specifications. 

We need more engineers and scientists 
than we now have. We need to interest more 
young people in engineering and scientific 
careers—for example by improving and popu- 
larizing high school courses in mathematics 
and physics in accordance with the well- 
chosen theme of recent National Engineers 
Week. But we need them for our own spe- 
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cific purposes and not just because the Rus- 
sians claim to be turning them out in whole- 
sale lots. Drumming up fear of Russian edu- 
cational activities is just confusing the issue. 


Unity Can Prevent Power Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
of Knoxville, Tenn. on Tuesday, 
March 13: 

UNITY CAN PREVENT POWER SHORTAGE 


For the good of the whole valley, now is 
the time for unity among the three Directors 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Our valley is faced with a probable power 
shortage by late 1958. 

It can be averted only by starting con- 
struction now of additional units at exist- 
ing TVA steam plants. 

TVA has made this clear. The President 
and his Budget Bureau have agreed. 

They have asked Congress for a supple- 
mental appropriation of $3,500,000 for the 
current fiscal year to start construction of 
an additional unit at the John Sevier steam 
plant. The President and the Budget rec- 
ommended, also, two additional units at the 
New Johnsonville plant. 

Mr. Eisenhower explained these requests 
by saying that “since nearly all major hydro- 
electric sites in the valley have been devel- 
oped, the new steam units will be needed 
to meet currently anticipated power loads 
through the calendar year 1958.” 

He suggested that the remainder of the 
cost of the Sevier unit, beyond the $3,500,000, 
and the entire cost of the two new Johnson- 
ville units, be paid by TVA’s issuance of its 
own revenue bonds. To issue such bonds, 
a special TVA seif-financing bill must be 
enacted. 

The President’s idea was a good one. But 
it appears pretty clear it isn’t going to be 
achieved for these reasons: 

1. A House Appropriations Subcommittee 
has refused to make the $3,500,000 appropria- 
tion out of the Treasury; and 

2. The TVA self-financing bill appears to 
be pigeonholed in both House and Senate 
committees. 

This leaves but one way open for TVA 
to protect the valley against the power 
shortage. That is for the Authority to spend 
its own corporate funds to start the John 
Sevier unit immediately, and the New John- 
sonville units eventualiy. 

The House subcommittee heard testimony 
from the three TVA directors on the issue of 
TVA thus using its own funds. They were 
supported by the TVA general counsel who 
concluded in a detailed legal opinion that 
“expenditure of revenues by TVA for in- 
dividual generating units at existing plants” 
is clearly authorized by law. 

Two TVA directors agreed with this. The 
third, Brig. Gen. H. D. Vogel, the chairman, 
an appointee of President Eisenhower, re- 
portedly opposed it. 

The subcommittee’s decision to reaffirm 
TVA's right to spend its own corporate funds 
for additions to existing steam plants was 
approved by a strict party vote. This fore- 
casts trouble when the issue comes before 
the full House Appropriations Committee 
this week. 
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It is tremendously important that the 
affirmation of TVA’s rights be approved not 
only by that committee, but by the House 
and Senate, too. The alternative will be the 
threatened power shortage. 

We have a feeling that if the TVA direc. 
tors, all three of them, will get behing the 
proposed reaffirmation of the agency’s right to 
spend its revenues for these vital but limiteq 
purposes, White House, Budget Bureau, ang 
congressional approval are likely to follow. 

It would be better to authorize TVA to 
issue its own bonds. But that is in the far 
distant future. Hence, we believe it’s better 
for the country and the valley for TVA to 
use its own corporate funds—in this care. 
fully restricted and legal way, which in no 
wise envisions any geographical expansion 
of its operations—than to appropriate new 
money out of the Federal Treasury. 

A unified TVA board can this very week 
help win approval for a start of the John 
Sevier unit by placing its unanimous opinion 
before the House committee. A unified TVA 
board can prevent a power shortage. 


Petition to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and to Senators and Congress- 
men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK.. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here a petition concerning per capita 
payments and the election of tribal coun- 
cilmen on the Fort Berthold Indian Res- 
ervation, which I should like to have 
inserted in the REcorpD: 

PETITION 


For a full per capita payment, out of the 
balance of the Garrison Dam moneys, and 
for an early election of the tribal councilmen, 
and for any business that will benefit the 
Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, 

Mrs. Ella P. Waters, Levi Waters, Mrs. Har- 
ry Gillitte, Mrs. Elizabeth Burdell, Mrs. Sy- 
bert Perkins, Eugene White, .Sr., Elizabeth 
P. Perkins, Lorraine Perkins, Freda Morin, 
Lee Ross, Reginia Perkins, B. J. Youngbird, 
Jessie Youngbird, Robert Walks, Ralph 
Walks, Margart Wilkinson, George Young 
Bear, Lillie Wolf, Earnest Wilkinson, Philip 
Atkins, Wilford Lockwood, Patrick Malnou- 
rie, George Morsette, Mable H. Wolf, Ben 
Heart, Bessie Elk, Leo Young Wolf, Mrs. Many 
Ribs, Mrs. Mary Young Wolf, Joe Fox, Susan 
Fox, Grover Yellow Bird, Doroty Yellow Bird, 
Mrs. Philomine Felix, James Conklin, Sid- © 
ney L. Fox, Isaai Fox, Eleanor Conklin, Wal- 
ter P. Chief, Helen Gough, Winnie Seminole, 
Philip W. Starr, Jr., Woodrow W. Starr, Cyn- 
thia Smith, Leon Fox, Anna D. Wilde, Pearl 
Howard, Mary Sage, Romona Drags Wolf, 
Adlia Stephenson, Jackson Ripley, Gladys 
Ripley, Ella R. Ripley, Eugene Spotted Horse, 
Evan Gillitte, Evadne Gillitte, Frank Heart, 
Jean Perkins, Romona B. Heart, Mrs. Tom 
White, Sr., Lena White, Irene Rush, Victor 
Elk, Delancy Goodall, Mrs. Finley Blake, 
Louis Brown, Wilbert R. Fox, William R. Fox, 
Laidman Fox, James Driver, Mrs. Verna Dri- 
ver, Joyce Black Hawk, Cora Snow, Lawer- 
ance Good Bear, Mary E. Good Bear, Phoebe 
Smith, Joseph Smith, Gerrgiline Black Hawk, 
Chas. Grant, Owdle Painte, Leona Hale, Lucy 
Rogers, Elizabeth Grinnell, Gwendolyn 
Painte, Marie Commings, Dora Smith, Gene- 
va Smith, Priscilla Bird, Mary Conklin, Ella 
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priver, Joe Driver, Jessie W. Owl, Joe Young 
Bird, Fannie Young Bird, Harry Beaks, Philip 
snow, Lenora Beaks, Eva B. Beaks, Vera 
Beaks, Grace M. Crow, Medicine Crow, Char- 
jis Grady, Ernestine Smith, B. H. Wilde, 
Frankiin Howard, Christine Young, Francis 
Young, May Packineau, Anne Lockwood, 
Pauline Fox, Emma Bearstail, Grace Charg- 
ing, Mark Necklace, Lottie Necklace, Robert 
Bird Bear, Reginald Wells, John Bearstail, 
susan Malnourie, Thomas Wells, Ralph W. 
Wells III, Elaine Irewin, Herman Young- 
pird, George Foote, Sr., Alma Mahto, Celva 
Foote, Charles A. Foote, John Rabbithead, 
Dorthy Rabbithead Jim Martin, Alfreda 
Young Bird, Grace Grinnell, Francis Besten, 
Adilbert Lone Bear, Aline Lone Bear, Inez 
Lohe Bear, Gertrude Beston, Mrs. Lulu Hale, 
Mary L. Gillette, Albert Gillette, Fanny Wolf, 
Clarence Perkins, Jr., Minnie Spotted Wolf, 
Rollo Jones, Leslie Mahto, Timothy White 
Body, Izora Dye, Lambert Packineau, Charles 
Bearstail, Benedictina M. Bearstail, Kenneth 
Charging, Ralph Wells, Jr., Olive Wells, 
Ralph Wells, Sr. 





Californians Pay Tribute to Senator Carl 
Hayden on 45th Anniversary of His 
Service in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, when Sen- 
ator CARL HAYDEN, of Arizona, passed his 
45th year of service in the Congress, the 
fact was noted throughout the Nation. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN is one of the most 
respected men in Government today. It 
is not well known, however, that he is a 
graduate of Stanford University in the 
State of California. And, I suspect, that 
even some Members of Congress_will be 
surprised to learn that in northern Cali- 
fornia he is regarded as one of our best 
friends, and throughout the years has 
stood stanchly beside us in pushing ap- 
propriations for California’s Central Val- 
ley project. On the occasion of the 45th 
anniversary of service, the Sacramento 
Bee, a newspaper published in our State 
capital, paid a deserved tribute to Sen- 
ator HaypDEN, in the column Echoes From 
Capitol Hill, written by Mr. Edward H. 
Dickson, their Washington staff writer, 
which I attach for the information of 
the Members: 

ECHOES FROM CAPITOL HILL 
(By Edward H. Dickson) 

The men in Congress who make the head- 
lines are not always the ones who are the 
most influential or the most respected by 
their colleagues. 

While a little demagoguery is relished 
even by the most intellectual student of 
public affairs and at election time frequently 
is required of a politician wishing to” con- 
tinue as a statesman, congressional effective- 
ness often is achieved by keeping the eyes, 
ears and mind open and the mouth closed. 

What makes this subject timely is that 
Senator Cart HAYDEN, Democrat, of Arizona, 
the dean of Congress, is starting his 45th 
year of service. 

While not a mute man by any manner of 
means when the occasion requires, HAYDEN 
has seen the orators come and go and, be- 
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cause of his long experience, when somebody 
starts to save the Union can honestly re- 
mark: 

“This is where I came in.” 

HAYDEN is an old son of the Stanford Red, 


having left his native State to attend the, 


Palo Alto institution 3 months after Her- 


_bert Hoover’s graduation. 


He played football and, in case there are 
any congressional upstarts who think he 
lacks the ability and training to slug it out 
verbally, was one of the university’s star 
debaters. 

After college days he returned to Arizona, 
where he was elected a city councilman, then 
a county treasurer and later sheriff. 

His experience as sheriff still enters into 
some of his thinking. 

Probing into reasons why some event has 
occurred and who instigated it, HAYDEN will 
remark: 

“Now speaking as an old gheriff, isn’t the 
reason this?” 

He is right much more often than he is 
wrong and nobody is ever waived out of a 
league when he consistently hits better than 
000. 

When Arizona was admitted to the Union 
in 1912, HaypEN came to the National Capi- 
tal as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

While he had been successful in local Ari- 
zona politics, he recognized that in Wash- 
ington he was in a different league. So 
instead of telling everybody about his Ari- 
zona record he went around to congressional 
oldtimers and sought their advice about 
what to do to be reelected. 

They told him rule No. 1 is never to neglect 
the home folks and if he abided by that 
conscientiously he could forget the rest of 
the book. 

Accordingly he laid hands on 14,000 farmer 
bulletins and distributed them throughout 
his State. He sent them out With a letter 
saying he would welcome ideas on legis- 
lation. 

Apparently there was a farm problem in 
those days, too, because the suggestions 
rolled in and Haypen found himself in dis- 
agreement with his constituents. 

He faced up to the unhappy situation and 
sat down and wrote letters telling the voters 
why he could not agree. 

HayDEN, who was exceedingly friendly in 
pushing appropriations for California’s Cen- 
tral Valley project and is recognized by Re- 
publicans as Well as Democrats as the fore- 
most congressional authority on western 
reclamation, has followed the advice of 
former Congressman Frederick C. Talbott, 
of Maryland, in shaping his congressional 
career. 

Talbott told him: 

“If you want to gain the respect of your 
colleagues, keep quiet and be a work horse.” 





Career Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
read the other day that Philip Young, 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, has urged that the politicians do 
not make a political football out of 
career service during the coming cam- 
paign, on the ground that this might im- 
pair the morale of civil servants. 
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I seem to recall that Mr. Young gave 
comfort to the numbers game played 
by the administration in order to con- 
vey the notion that loads of security 
risks were fired by his Department even 
though hé was later obliged to admit 
that over 90 percent of the firings were 
routine and totally unrelated to subver- 
sion. I seem to recall that under Chair- 
man Young appointments had to be 
cleared through the Republican National 
Committee. His newly expressed con- 
cern for the morale and prestige of the 
Department leaves me as cold as Mr. 

enson’s plea to avoid discussion of our 
farm policy, and Mr. Dulles’ exhortation 
to eliminate debate on our foreign policy 
from the coming campaign. 

Somehow, I feel no pity for those who 
sold “corruption, communism, and Ko- 
rea” in 1952. 





Resolution by Philadelphia Emergency 
Conference of Jewish Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I wish to include 
the following resolution which was 
adopted by 39 organizations with an 
affiliated membership of over 150,000 in 
the city of Philadelphia, at a large mass 
meeting held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, on Sunday evening, 
March 4, 1956: 

DECLARATION 
PREAMBLE 


At the call of the president of the Phila- 
delphia region of 38 major organizations rep- 
resenting upward of 135,000 members, this 
emergency conference has convened in Phil- 
adelphia to consider the deep crisis in the 
Near East which threatens the security of 
America and the free world and directly 
menaces the future of Israel. 

I, THE BALANCE OF ARMS 


Soviet imperialism is enveloping the Near 
East. The Czech-Egyptian arms agreement, 
supplemented by negotiations and agree- 
ments with Syria and other Arab States, ex- 
poses the entire area to penetration by Com- 
munist arms, agents, techniclans and prop- 
agandists. 

Communist weapons can only equip Egypt 
and Arab States to accelerate their attacks, 
to intimidate Israel, and to spawn neutral- 
ist Arab alliances in the Soviet design to 
obstruct the efforts of the democracies to 
strengthen the frontiers of freedom. More- 
over, the United Kingdom equips the Jordan 
Arab Legion and the Iraqui Army and has 
supplied large shipments of tanks and other 
material to Egypt. Our Government has 
made arms available to Iraq without requir- 
ing reimbursement and has furnished mili- 
tary equipment, including tanks, to Saudi 
Arabia and other Arab States. 

This is a violation of the Tripartite Dec- 
laration of 1950 by which the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France committed 
themselves to prevent aggression and to 
maintain the military balance in the Near 
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East. This military balance has now been 
destroyed. 

Israel has constantly appealed to the 
United States for arms to restore that bal- 
ance so that she may defend herself from 
aggression long and publicly threatened by 
the Arab States. This is vital if war is to 
be averted in the Near East. 

We call upon the Department of State to 
grant Israel’s request to buy arms for de- 
fense immediately. 

II. A SECURITY GUARANTY 


Our Government has entered into security 
pacts with 44 nations in Burope and Asia to 
unite the peoples of the free world in the 
preservation of peace. It should extend this 
system of collective security to Israel. Such 
an undertaking would be a logical develop- 
ment of the Tripartite Declaration. 

On August 26, 1955, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles advocated’ security 
guaranties with Israel and with the Arab 
States, but conditioned them on Arab- 
Israel agreement. But the mounting threat 
of war, growing out of the export to Egypt 
and other Arab States of Communist arms 
and intrigue, makes it imperative that our 
Government enter into such treaty engage- 
ments without waiting for final agreements 
between Israel and its neighbors. 

An engagement by the United States to 
help preserve the peace should not be con- 
ditioned on Arab consent and thus made 
subject to Arab veto. 

We therefore urge our Government imme- 
diately to negotiate a security treaty with 
Israel and with such of the Arab States as 
are ready to join in the promotion and pres- 
ervation of the peace. 

We trust that Congress will give favorable 
consideration to such treaties or any other 
legislation for maintaining an arms balance 
and safeguarding collective security. 


Im. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


A large-scale program for economic de- 
velopment in the Near East is now being 
planned by our Government. The raising 
of living standards and the encouragement 
of regional economic cooperation will pro- 
mote peace and democratic institutions. Is- 
rael is a graphic demonstration project of 
how American aid can stimulate develop- 
ment within a country which guards indi- 
vidual liberty and preserves free institu- 
tions. 

We note with approval the repeated dec- 
larations of the Israel Government of its 
willingness to accept the principle of com- 
pensation for abandoned Arab refugee prop- 
erty, and in this connection, we welcome 
the announcement by Secretary of State 
Dulles that our Government is ready to as- 
sist in programs looking to the compensa- 
tion and resettlement of the Arab refugees. 
As organizations interested in the problems 
of all humanity, we applaud these efforts 
and we encourage the governments involved 
to expedite the solution. 

We trust that American aid to Israel will 
continue and urge that any large-scale eco- 
nomic program for the Near East be con- 
tingent on cooperation by all nations in 
the region and will bring about the termi- 
nation of all blockades and boycotts, which 
defeat and obstruct the efforts of our Gov- 
ernment to raise living standards. 


Iv. THE PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE 


We call upon our Government to make 
every effort to promote an honorable peace 
settlement in the Near East. 

Israel's repeated offers to enter into peace 
negotiations have been rebuffed by the Arab 
states which have made impossible demands 
on Israel for territorial and other conces- 
sions. 

We note with regret an official utterance 
by the United Kingdom advocating that Is- 
rael yield territory to purchase Arab ac- 
ceptance of Israel's existence, a view echoed 
in some quarters in our Government. We 
are opposed to any eflorts to force unaccept- 
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able conditions which violate the integrity 
and sovereignty of the parties. We urge our 
Government to decline to &4dvocate peace on 
such terms or conditions. 

Our country rejects appeasement as a pol- 
icy for ourselves. We must not impose it as 
a policy on others. 

Tiny Israel has 8,000 square miles and a 
growing population. Her land-rich Arab 
neighbors are spread across an area of 2.5 
million square miles. Any pressure on Israel 
for concession of territory would serve to 
reward those who have turned to the Krem- 
lin and to encourage them to make new and 
unending demands. The dismemberment of 
Israel would be as catastrophic for America 
and the free world as the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia was for European democracy. 

We earnestly pray that Our Government 
will always be guided by the highest moral 
and ethical principles in efforts to achieve 
peace in the Near East. To aid in the defense 
of Israel at this critical hour is to strengthen 
America’s own best interests. 

THE ARAB BOYCOTT 


The Arab countries maintain an unrelent- 
ing boycott and blockade of Israel in viola- 
tion of United Nations decisions and princi- 
ples. These practices have been directed not 
only against Israel. Americans dealing with 
Arab countries have been warned against any 
kind of commerce with Israel and have been 
asked to disclose the religious affiliation of 
employees. American citizens have been 
denied visas to enter Arab countries solely On 
the ground of their religion—a discrimina- 
tion which has been practiced even against 
members of the Armed Forces. Such dis- 
crimination is repugnant to American prin- 
ciples and international law. We urge our 
Government to take vigorOus measures to 
terminate such practices. 

ARAB PROPAGANDA AGAINST AMERICANS 


Diplomatic representatives of certain Arab 
governments in the United States have in- 
fringed upon American hospitality by using 
the public platform to vilify Americans to 
their friendship for Israel. They have spread 
propaganda injurious to American Jewish 
citizens and institutions, and have even acted 
in concert with notorious hatemongers. We 
urge our Government to inform the Arab 
governments responsible that this country 
does not tolerate the abuse of American cit- 
izens by foreign diplomats or attempts on 
their part to foment hatreds and to set 
Americans against Americans. 

The American Jewish community will for- 
ever be proud of the significant role it has 
played in the rebirth of Israel. Accordingly, 
this Philadelphia conference af American 
Jewish leadership reaffirms its determination 
to work for Israel’s security, to promote her 
strength, to consolidate her economy and to 
help her fulfill her great destiny under 
devine guidance. 

We are now engaged in a titanic contest 
with the Soviet Union to win the friendship 
and adherence of many millions of uncom- 
mitted peoples throughout the world. These 
millions will test the vitality and moral 
strength of democracy by the readiness of 
our country to stand firmly with those who, 
like ourselves, are dedicated to the practice 
and preservation of freedom and peace. 


Connecticut Zooms in Population Count 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


SADLAK. Mr. 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 


Mr. Speaker, under 
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orp, I include an article which appeareg 
in the March 1956 issue of the Infor. 
mation Letter published by the Connec. 
ticut Development Commission, which I 
am sure my colleagues will find both 
interesting and enlightening: 

CONNECTICUT ZOOMS IN POPULAR Count 

Connecticut has passed 2 other States 
in population in the past 5 years to become 
the 26th largest State in the Union, the 
Census Bureau reported last month. fp) 
land area, Connecticut is the third smallest 
in the country. 

The State, with a 1955 population of 
2,241,000, skipped past Oklahoma and Mis. 
sissippi in the period from 1950 to 1955. 
Too, Connecticut grew faster in population 
percentagewise than the 5 other New Eng- 
land States, gaining 11.6 percent, or 234,009 
residents since 1950. Connecticut's expan- 
sion was at an annual rate of 2.1 percent 
while the New England States as a whole 
increased just 1.2 percent annually. 

The countrywide tabulations made by the 
Census Bureau showed that only a dozen 
other States had higher percentage increases 
than Connecticut. The Bureau’s figures also 
indicate that Connecticut’s senior citizens— 
those 65 years or older—have grown 13.7 
percent in number since 1950. 


Elpidio Quirino: Symbol of Democracy 
in the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Elpidio 
Quirino, to whom I would like to pay 
tribute today, rose from obscurity to 
become the second President of the Phil- 
ippine Republic. On his way to that 
office, he became an eminent lawyer, a 
distinguished and shrewd legislator and 
a keen economist. Like many of our own 
American leaders, he was a self-made 
man. 

He was born of humble parents on 
November 16, 1890. His early life was 
a constant struggle against poverty. 
Notwithstanding numerous hardships, he 
was determined to receive an education, 
and by working his way through col- 
lege he finally received his law degree. 

He was an instrumental force in the 
struggle for Philippine independence: it 
was largely as a result of his efforts that 
our Congress passed the Tydings-Mc- 
Duffie Act in 1932 setting July 4, 1946, 
as the date for independence. Quirino 
was also a drafter of the Philippine Re- 
public’s Constitution, which was ac- 
cepted by his people on May 15, 1935. 

In addition to being a wise man active 
in his country’s affairs, Quirino was also 
a brave one. Tangible evidence of his 
courage was his refusal to compromise 
with the Japanese invaders. In Decem- 
ber of 1941 he rejected a post offered to 
him by the puppet government. He 
chose rather to resist the encroacher 
and became a leader of the underground 
movement. In an act of heartless cru- 
elty the Japanese retaliated by massa- 
cring his wife and three children. 

Perhaps Quirino’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the Philippine nation was his 
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prodigious efforts to rehabilitate and re- 
construct his country after the war. As 
first Vice President of the Philippine Re- 
public, he was the man most responsible 
for negotiating for the American aid that 
polstered the Philippines’ sagging econ- 
my. 

: He became the leader of his govern- 
ment upon the death of President Man- 
ual Roxas on April 15, 1948. Under his 
administration, with the continued as- 
sistance of United States financial and 
technical aid, the Philippines made rapid 
economic progress. His knowledge of 
economics was an aid in stabilizing the 
currency and in placing the budget in a 
satisfactory position. 

Elpidio Quirino was also a stanch foe 
of communism. The elimination of the 
Communist Huk menace on the islands, 
while he was in office, assisted national as 
well as free world security by preventing 
the expansion of communism in south- 
east Asia. He was alse credited with 
urging a defense past similar to the 
North Atlantic Organization which cul- 
minated in the formation of the South- 
east Asia Defense Organization. 

Quirino always displayed tenacity and 
preserverance while encountering any 
adversity. Even his political adversar- 
ies were the first to admit that he was a 
fighter; and that in defeat he was never 
morose and in victory never arrogant. 
The fact that the Philippines are today 
considered ‘“‘a showplace of democracy in 
the Far East” is in large measure due to 
his great statesmanship. The Philip- 
pines have lost a great leader, and Amer- 
icans everywhere have lost a friend. 





Unwarranted Charges of Violation of the 
Walter-McCarran Immigration Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on nu- 
merous occasions during the last month 
I have received communications con- 
cerning the legality of the admission of 
Leopold D. Silberstein to the United 
States. 

As the result of a careful investigation 
of the charges, I have reached the con- 
clusion that they have been made for 
an ulterior purpose—I say this because 
there is no question about the legality 
of Mr. Silberstein’s admission to the 
United States, or that he was not quali- 
fied in every respect for the United 
States citizenship he enjoys. 

Mr. Silberstein is the president of the 
Penn-Texas Corp. incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Pennsylvania 
in which State the home office of the 
company is located. Because of wise re- 
organization procedures, 1,000 Pennsyl- 
vanians whose jobs were in jeopardy are 
how enjoying full employment. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the time 
of busy investigative forces should be 
consumed in making investigations of 
unwarranted charges of violations of the 
Walter-McCarran immigration law. 
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Israel and the Eisenhower Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16,1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 8, 1956, I addressed this House 
concerning the horrendous crisis in the 
Middle East. I attempted to describe the 
seething caldron which the Commu- 
nists are stirring with a ladle of hate and 
which threatens at this very moment to 
spill over a world which cannot under 
any circumstance abide another war. I 
attempted, as an American, to show that 
it was a matter of enlightened self- 
interest to preserve peace in the Middle 
East and not to allow a friendly de- 
mocracy, however small, to stand alone 
against the obvious Arab plan to attack 
and destroy her. I pleaded that this 
great Nation extend to Israel, a creation 
of the United Nations, the hand of 
friendship and encouragement in the 
form of a security pact just as we have 
done with 44 other nations in the family 
of those yet free. I beseeched that 
Israel be permitted to purchase defen- 
sive arms to defend herself and deter this 
cruel aggression. 

Alas, I fear my words are inadequate 
with this administration; they fall on 
deaf and callous ears. 

Following that speech, a colleague ap- 
proached me. He is a man for whom I 
have profound-respect and“affectionate 
regard. He sits as a distinguished mem- 
ber of our House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. He complimented me upon my 
efforts and favored me with a most can- 
did and revealing dissertation on the 
subject. The point of view which he ex- 
pressed was, I believe, an accurate re- 
flection of this administration’s position 
with regard to the Arab-Israeli exigency. 
He told me that he appreciated my 
concern, but wished me to give consid- 
eration to the State Department’s point 
of view. His suggestion was that Israel 
should not waste what little money it 
might have for defensive arms. “It 
might be better,’ he said, “to rely upon 
the United Nations which created Israel 
to protect it.” This concept, I believe 
needs be answered. 

In November 1947 the United Nations 
decided upon the establishment of the 
State of Israel. Within days, the Arabs 
started war. In an attempt to negate 
the action of the United Nations, they 
attacked from all sides. No one inter- 
fered. No member of the U.N. gave help 
to Israel, or attempted to stay that at- 
tack even when Jerusalem was partly 
destroyed. The brave Israelis, number- 
ing less than 600,000. beat back the on- 
coming hordes, 40 million of them, with 
their bare hands. They did not consid- 
er themselves heroes. They were the 
people who came out from Dachau and 
Auschwitz and the ghetto of Warsaw. 
In the protection of their lives and the 
lives of their children, they were brave, 
and they were sustained with a single 
secret weapon, two words: “Ein Brara,” 
no choice. No one came to their assist- 
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ance. They fought their battle for sur- 
vival alone. 

If the whole question of Israel’s secu- 
rity were left to the Security Council, 
there would surely be a Russian veto. 
The United States refuses to enter into 
a security pact with Israel in conform- 
ity with the spirit of the United Nations, 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
But even if it did, which is patently now 
quite doubtful, help would come too late. 
A plane flies from Cairo to Tel Aviv in a 
matter of a few minutes. 

At this point, I wish to make crystal 
clear Israel does not want American boys 
to shed blood for her. Israel does not 
want war. It wants peace. In the 
present framework of the perilous situ- 
ation that exists, the Arabs refuse to taik 
peace. They refuse to enter the same 
room with Israel representatives. They 
refuse to recognize Israel’s very ex- 
istence. 

Recently on television, Dr. Farid Zei- 
neddine, the Syrian Ambassador to the 
United States, said that Israel’s very 
existence was an aggression. He so re- 
ferred to this little democracy, which 
was morally born of the conscience of 
the world as expressed by the United 
Nations. No, Israel needs peace so that 
it can continue its miraculous good 
works. It does not want arms to at- 
tack anyone. It wants defensive arms 
to protect itself. The people of Israel 
do not wish to place the responsibility 
for the lives of their children on the 
intercession of any foreign power. They 
are resolved, make no mistake, that the 
Arabs will not occupy their country. 
They will fight for every ineh of their 
territory and every precious grain of 
sand. 

Yet, Mr. Dulles, speaking for the Ei- 
senhower administration said and I 
quote: “It would seem that Israel’s se- 
curity could be better assured in the 
long run through measures other than 
the acquisition of additional arms. 
These other measures include reliance 
on the United Nations.” What does “in 
the long run” mean? The holocaust 
may be tomorrow, next week, or next 
month. 

Israel, a friendly democracy, is ask- 
ing for defensive weapons. They are 
not asking for bombers or submarines, 
but interceptive fighters, antiaircraft 
guns, and tanks to stand against tanks. 
Mr. Eisenhower, and Mr. Dulles speak- 
ing for him, abhors an arms race. Five 
months mgo, we suffered the shock of 
learning about the arms deal between 
Egypt and the Communists. Two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars worth of 
arms were practically given to Egypt— 
fighters, bombers, tanks, submarines. 
This is not the only source of arms to 
the Arab States. The United States it- 
self, and England, have contributed to 
their imbalance of military might. It 
makes it so tempting and inviting for 
the Arab world to attack. Israel did 
not start an arms race, and does not 
want one now. There was Arab supe- 
riority, especially in aircraft, even be- 
fore and during the deal with the Com- 
munists. And the Israelis were not 
afraid. But now the imbalance is so 
great and the probability of aggressive 
attack so imminent, that Israel calls 
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upon its friend in the family of free na- 
tions to help to ward off the blow. 

There is a point beyond which flesh 
and spirit cannot prevail against cold 
steel. Only by the acquisition of effec- 
tive defensive weapons can she deprive 
Egypt of the incentive to launch the 
attack. Even Mr. Dulles recognizes this, 
for he said: 

I think if I were sitting where they are, 
I might entertain the same feeling. 


Let us not be ostriches and hide our 
heads in the sand. Is there any one in 
the world who doubts that the Arabs 
purchased their arms to attack Israel? 
Does any one think that the Arabs get 
arms from the Communists in order to 
fight the Communists? The Arabs are 
famous for their duplicity. Did they 
fight in the Second World War against 
Hitler? The few Palestinian Jews sup- 
plied three times as many soldiers to 
the anti-Nazi forces as did the whole 
Arab world during World War II. How 
long shall we be fooled by Nasser’s black- 
mail and his talking out of two sides of 
the mouth? Nasser outsmarted the 
Western World with his arms deal with 
the Soviet bloc. Soon he will be ready 
for the battle. 

Yet my friend and colleague of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee poses the 
question: 

Is there danger that we may drive the Arab 
world into the Communists’ orbit? 


That, too, I should like to answer. It 
is a point that needs clarification. 

The answer is “No.” As one who has 
visited the Middle East, I can tell you 
that the Arab potentates who control 
the destinies of their countries in many 
cases do so from sumptuous villas on the 
Riviera. Their totalitarianism and 
feudal domination of the Fellaheen and 
impoverished populace is something 
which does not lend itself to commu- 
nism. The oriental sheiks and poten- 
tates have for too long ridden herd over 
their suffering masses to turn to com- 
munism, their heads would be the first 
to roll and they know it. 

Israel has no desire to bleed again as 
it did in 1948. It does not wish to offer 
up its youth to casualty lists. The gar- 
dens, the forests, the farms, the hos- 
pitals, and schools which they built upon 
the cruel dry sands of their country, they 
do not wish to see reduced to rubble. 
They want peace. They still hope and 
pray that those who gave the world the 
Koran will accept the hand of those who 
gave the world the Bible. Buf Israel’s 
hand must be made strong enough to 
repel the attack, to deter the incentive 
for that attack. 

President Eisenhower himself declared 
that every country has a right to get 
arms for legitimate self-defense. This 
means that Israel, too, has that right. 
Arms as a deterrent is the declared pol- 
icy of the United States. The whole 
world knows there is no other deterrent. 

Israel is a small country, but that was 
also true of Ethiopia. In 1939 when 
Czechoslovakia was sold down the river 
in the Treaty of Munich by Chamberlain 
with Hitler, the younger Masaryk said: 

In a world where there is no security for 
small nations, there is none for big ones. 
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Eight months later, World War II 
started. 

The threat to Israel is a threat to 
Western civilization and standards. If 
the feudal Arab States were to become 
democracies as Israel is, there would be 
peace and cooperation in the Middle 
East. Why then shall we give lipservice 
to democracy? This administration thus 
far has made a sorry record in interna- 
tional affairs. Dictatorships have been 
helped and democracies have been left 
unaided. What do you think is the effect 
on small nations everywhere? 

My friend of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee then asked the $64 question. 
“What about the vil?” Very well, if 
needs be, we will set up the scale and 
weigh the interest of oil companies 
against the blood of human beings. But 
will peace in the Middle East mean the 
loss of oil? Will giving Israel defensive 
arms to fend off its annihilation mean 
loss of oil? Are we not more likely to 
lose everything if war breaks out in the 
world again, if aggression is not stopped 
in its tracks? 

The Israelis do not want war. They 
want to live. They have been threat- 
ened with death, but they have known 
death. These are people who have more 
space in the world when they are dead 
than when they are alive. In the end, 
they will survive and survive in freedom, 
no matter what the odds. But the plea 
I make today is in the name of morality 
and in the name of decency and in the 
name of a democratic, friendly nation 
whose contribution to the health, wel- 
fare, and living standards in its part of 
the world is perhaps one of the major 
reasons for Arab hate and intransigence. 


Black Market for Nickel Gets Blacker 
Despite Rising Output 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
March 13, 1956, entitled “Black Market 
for Nickel Gets Blacker Despite Rising 
Output.” I also include a letter I wrote 
to Dr. Flemming, Director of ODM, on 
January 11, 1956, asking a number of 
questions about the nickel situation. To 
date the questions which I asked Dr. 
Flemming have not been answered al- 
though he acknowledged receipt of my 
letter on January 18, 1956, and promised 
a reply by January 24, 1956. 

As the nickel situation worsens as 
stated in the Wall Street Journal, it is 
acknowledged by the Commerce Depart- 
ment that certain companies are obtain- 
ing nickel for defense purposes and ille- 
gally selling some of it through the back 
door for what is well known to be enor- 
mous profits. t is also found that we 
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are exporting nickel alloys and nickel]. 
containing scrap. 

I am also advised that the stockpile 
requirements may need revision and that 
the basis for allocation of nickel for 
civilian purposes was established on pre. 
Korean usage and that the allocation 
program is administered not by the Goy- 
ernment but by the producers, pringcj- 
pally International Nickel, though BDSA 
is supposed to audit the producers’ books 
to insure that equitable distribution js 
made. I also find that the small users 
of nickel, particularly the plating indus- 
try are complaining that they must buy 
nickel in the black market at exhorbitant 
prices as indicated by the Wall Street 
Journal article or close shop. 

It seems to me that the Director of 
ODM who sets the stockpile goals and 
enforces the National Production Act 
and the Secretary of Commerce must 
bear the responsibility for the current 
situation and for its equitable solution, 

The above-mentioned follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of Matvh 13, 
1956] 
BLiacK MARKET FOR NICKEL GETS BLACKER 
DESPITE RISING OUTPUT 


The official price has held at 6414 cents a 
pound since late 1954. But buyers who need 
extra nickel now pay about $3 a pound in the 
black market, up from between $1 and $1.50 
a year ago. Stainless steel scrap, containing 
8 percent nickel, brings a steep $400 a ton, 
double a year earlier. The auto industry 
alone spent over $10 million in 1955 on nickel 
premiums, one parts-making firm says. 

Free world production of the silvery 
meta reached a record 427 million pounds in 
1955, up 40 million pounds from the year 
before, the previous record. Output this 
year may exceed 440 million. But roughly 
84 million went into Uncle Sam’s stockpile 
last year, 4 million more than in 1954. The 
stockpile and United States defense uses 
probably now take about 40 percent of free 
world nickel output. The remaining supply 
isn’t big enough to meet booming demand 
for peacetime applications. 

The quantity of nickel moving in the black 
market probably is small in proportion to 
the total—the same tonnage is often offered 
to a number of users, tending to exaggerate 
offerings. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. January 11, 1956. 
Hon. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR DR. FLEMMING: I have reviewed your 
very considerate letter of December 16, 1955 
and have discussed the points you have 
raised with responsible members of industry 
and wish to avail myself of your kind offer 
and ask some additional questions which 
appear germane to me at the present time. 
I am willing to accept your position that 
technically the terms “gray and black mar- 
ket” may be misnomers since no law or 
regulations are being violated. However, 
there is an implied regulation apparently 
established and administered by industry 
and checked for compliance by BDSA as the 
representative of industry. 

Evidently BDSA officials agree that some 
nickel is being sold at very high prices and 
that the nickel comes from Japanese, French, 
and German imports (possibly 4 million 
pounds per year) plus secondary nickel re- 
covered from scrap and some scattered sales 
from Canada, 

Will you please supply the quantities from 
each of these sources including the break- 
down of the € million pounds? 
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you mention that “probably 96 percent of 
the nickel consumed in 1955 came from 
market price sources.” It has been sug- 

ested that there may be an arrangement 
petween some scrap dealers whereby they 
supply the mills certain materials and re- 
ceive nickel in return. In such a case, the 
nickel would technically be “market price 
source” but not in accord with the spirit 
of the allocation system. Has this come to 
you attention? If true, can either the sup- 
plier or the BDSA cope with this situation? 
or O. D. M.? 

Iam advised that 75 percent of released 
stockpile nickel goes to defense purposes, 
mostly Air Force, and not to commercial 
fields as your letter seems to imply. Will 
you please verify this? If my statement is 
approximately correct, would it not be equi- 
table to earmark all stockpile diversions for 
commercial users in order to break the high- 
price market? 

Will you also advise me as to the follow- 
ng: 
L How have the stockpile objectives been 
set? By whom? When last reviewed? And 
what consideration was given to the fact 
that the source being principally from 
Canada is virtually domestic and free from 
being cut off? 

2. Information I have received does not 
confirm your statement as to the date of the 
establishment of the allocation base. Will 
you please verify and advise if you think it 
should be brought up to date in view of in- 
dustry changes, new businesses, etc. 

3. Please furnish the historical figures 
showing the allocations between defense and 
nondefense purposes since 1949. 

4. Does authority exist in ODM, BDSA or 
any other agency to take such action as may 
be needed to insure fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of nickel to commercial (nonde- 
fense) users? 

5. What is the legal relationship between 
ODM and BDSA so far as the allocation of 
nickel to commercial users is concerned? 

6. How are the stockpile releases geared 
into INCO’s allocations to insure fair and 
equitable distribution? Also other produc- 
ers, Falconbridge, Sherritt-Gordon, Nicaro, 
Hanna, etc.? 

7. How frequently does BDSA audit the 
producer's books? When was the last audit? 
What recommendations were made? Were 
they accepted or rejected? 

8. Is ODM satisfied with the system of 
audits? And does it consider that there is 
fair and equitable allocation to the non- 
defense users? 

9. At what price is stockpile nickel from 
the various sources furnished to industry? 

10. What right of appeal is afforded busi- 
nessmen who feel that the present alloca- 
tion system is not fair and equitable? 

11. I am very pleased to learn that you 
have taken steps to have a survey made of the 
nickel situation and shall look forward to 
the receipt of a copy of the survey report. 
When will the survey be concluded and the 
report made? And will the nondefense 
aspects be covered which I have referred to 
above? 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCorMACK. 





Anniversary of Hungarian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, more than 100 years ago, in the year 
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1848, the Hungarian people under the 
leadership of Louis Kossuth revolted 
against an authoritarian regime. Un- 
fortunately their independence was 
short-lived. that day of independence 
is still celebrated, nevertheless, in thou- 
sands of homes both in Europe and the 
United States. Indeed, there are today 


many fine men and women living in my ' 


own congressional district who have 
been obliged to flee from Hungary and 
seek refuge in our own country. They 
have come here to escape a newer tyr- 
anny which tightly grips their native 
land. 

Although the Hungarian people today 
still suffer from oppression, the celebra- 
tion of this March 15 anniversary should 
give them hope and inspiration. A desire 
for liberty is an invincible force. The 
cause of freedom, and the will of a 
people for independence cannot be 
quenched. We here in the United States 
can salute their courage and wish them 
well. 





Hungarian Freedom Day, March 15, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
15, 1848, was a memorable day in the his- 
story of the Hungarian nation. It is 
still celebrated by the Hungarians as the 
day of the liberation of Hungary from 
the tyrannical rule of Austria. It was 
on that date that the students and peo- 
ple of Budapest, encouraged and inspired 
by their marvelous leader, Louis Kossuth, 
started the movement to regain their 
freedom and equality. 

Following the Congress of Vienna, 
Hungary was put under the control of 
the Austrian monarch. This Emperor 
had promised to rule Hungary according 
to her constitution and laws, but did not 
keep his word. In succeeding years the 
constitution of Hungary was suspended 
and its lawmaking body, the Diet, was 
not convoked. Instead, a campaign of 
terror was pursued; right of free speech 
and freedom of the press was suspended. 
The supervision of education was trans- 
ferred to Vienna and a new system of 
education was devised. Foreign books 
and newspapers were barred from the 
country. Wholesale arrests were made. 
Legislators and others of liberal tenden- 
cies were arrested and charged with high 
treason. The accused were denied the 
right of defending themselves and were 
not permitted to face their accusers. 

On March 15, 1848, while a deputation 
of 72 members of the Hungarian Diet, 
under the leadership of Louis Kossuth, 
was on the way to Vienna to demand of 
the Emperor that Hungary’s rights be 
restored, an occasion of great importance 
took place in Budapest. The young men 


of the city circulated copies of petition 
containing 12 demands for the rights and 
liberties of the Hungarian people, to- 
gether with copies of Alexander Petofy’s 
stirring nationalistic poem, Rise Magyar. 
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The professors and the students at the 
university in Budapest caught the spirit: 
of the movement and left their class- 
rooms to assemble on the campus. From 
there the whole student body marched 
onto the streets and mingled with the 
people. The people, caught up in the 
movement, demanded freedom of the po- 
litical prisoners which was granted by 
the representatives of the Emperor in 
Budapest. Thus, while Kossuth and the 
deputation were on their way to Vienna, 
the first step to liberate Hungary from 
the clutches of the tyranny was taken. 

This was the movement that stirred 
the Hungarians to fight with determina- 
tion and fortitude and to become in April 
1849 free and independent. However, 
tyranny was still reigning throughout 
Europe and the overwhelming odds of 
the powerful troops of the Quadruple 
Alliance soon cut short the liberty Hun- 
gary had gained. 

Although the freedom achieved 
through the student’s movement of 
March 15 was'‘shortlived, the courage 
displayed by the Hungarian people was 
an example to be followed by all op- 
pressed peoples. We see the parallel of 
oppression and tryanny in the captive 
nations of Europe today; and we have 
no doubt that the people of Hungary, 
aS well as the other people behind the 
Iron Curtain, still have and always will 
have the courage and fortitude of their 
forefathers and will eventually when 
proper opportunity presents itself to 
arise in mass against their oppressors to 
gain the freedom and liberty, the love 
of which is inherent in them and which 
they cherish as they do life itself. 





South Carolina’s Resolution on 
Interposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. CHARLES.C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
REcoRD a letter sent to Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
by Mr. James M. Hinton, president of 
the South Carolina State Conference of 
NAACP Branches. It is an appeal to the 
Congress of the United States that, in 
accordance with vital democratic proc- 
esses, Negroes who would be denied 
their constitutional rights by prosegre- 
gationists be given a hearing by the 
same hearers of arguments for denying 
them such rights. 

The letter follows: 

HONORABLE Sirs: The South Carolina reso- 
lution on interposition, presented to you 
gentlemen by Members of your august bodies, 
does not represent the sentiment of many 
whites in South Carolina and few, if any, 
Negroes in the State. Negroes represent at 
least 42 percent of the population in South 
Carolina, and not one Negro was asked to 
appear before the general assembly, and to 
the best of my knowledge no hearing was 
held. 
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The statement attributed to Hon. J. Strom 
THURMOND in the Columbia State paper, 
“that 9 out of every 10 persons favored the 
resolution,” is not in accord with any record 
taken, since none was made, prior,.to the 
resolution. 

It is not our feeling that any action will 
be taken on the resolution, but should any 
action be taken, Negroes in South Carolina 
request a hearing from your august bodies. 
It is urgent that Negroes be heard on this 
matter, before any action is taken, since the 
opportunity was not given for such a hear- 
ing prior to the passage of the bill. 

The South Carolina State Conference of 
NAACP Branches representing many Ne- 
groes in the State is in accord with the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
both the decision of May 17, 1954, and the 
decree of May 31, 1955. 

School facilities in South Carolina are far 
from equal, both on the elementary and un- 
dergraduate levels to say nothing about the 
graduate level. Desegregation is the only 
answer to equality of educational facilities 
in South Carolina. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES M. HINTON, 
President, South Carolina State 
Conference of NAACP Branches. 


Ducks in the Weiner Area of Poinsett 
County, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF = 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one likes to extoll the virtues of his 
State. We Members of Congress are con- 
tinuously boasting of the particular ad- 
vantages that are prevalent in our own 
congressional districts. 

Arkansas has long been in the fore- 
front and.the leader of the Nation in 
having the finest duck shooting to be 
found anywhere. Ducks flow into Ar- 
kansas in the fall of the year where a 
vast amount of water may be found. 
In addition to the many streams, lakes, 
and ponds, Arkansas has ideal conditions 
for feeding of ducks. The large rice 
fields of eastern Arkansas offer an ex- 
cellent and abundant source of feed 
grain for the tremendous duck popula- 
tion which comes there. 

A day or two ago, it was my privilege 
to read an article and view some pic- 
tures which appeared in the Jonesboro, 
Ark., Sun of Friday, March 9. I wish it 
would be possible for each Member of 
the House to see these pictures. They 
show millions of ducks in the Weiner 
area of Poinsett County, Ark. The duck 
population in the Weiner vicinity, which 
is south of Jonesboro, continues to rise 
appreciably. The duck capital now is 
Weiner, Ark., in the district which I have 
the honor to represent. 

I would like to incorporate as a part 
of my remarks this splendid article which 
appeared in the Jonesboro Sun of Friday 
March 9, 1956, which is interesting read- 
ing indeed. The article is as follows: 
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Duck POPULATION RISES—WEINER NEw Duck 
CAPITAL OF WoORLD—HUNTERS REPORT 
SHOOTING HERE Tops STUTTGART 


Hunters over the Nation have begun to 
realize in recent years that the Weiner area, 
south of Jonesboro, has displaced Stuttgart 
as “The Duck Capital of the World.” 

Each year more and more hunters flock 
into this area from out of State to take ad- 
vantage of the fine duck shooting. 

In the past 15 years the number of duck 
reservoirs has grown from about 5 to more 
than 30, and more and more are being built. 

Last year several thousand hunters flocked 
into the area to take advantage of the shoot- 
ing, and many of them came from points as 
far distant as Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and most other States. 

D. H. Floyd, manager of Hotel Noble, said 
a large number of hunters from distant 
points stayed at the hotel—many as long as 
2 weeks, during the past season. 

During the year many pictures of ducks— 
taken in the Weiner area were printed na- 
tionally. Sports Illustrated and other na- 
tional magazines ran photos that were made 
on probably the most famous reservoir— 
W. H. Claypool’s Wild Acres, located east of 
Weiner. 

Mr. Claypool started building his now 
famous shooting area in 1942. Before that 
time he had made several tries at establish- 
ing several shooting areas, but with success 
only once. 

“In 1927 and 1928, I leased one of the first 
reservoirs built in the Stuttgart area from 
Art Tindall, and the ducks were plentiful,” 
he said. 

However, in 1929 he purchased one-half 
interest in a new club located in the Bayou 
Meter area near Stuttgart but it did not turn 
out too good and he sold his interests in 1933 
“at a big loss.” 

“I then purchased some land near Turrell, 
joining the Waponoca Hunting Club, and 
built a small pond, but it was no good,” he 
declared. (Waponoca Hunting Club is one 
of the oldest clubs in the State and member- 
ships cost about $10,000.) 

Later he joined several clubs “and was 
able to kill a few ducks each year.” 

“In the fall of 1941 I was invited to Weiner 
to take a hunt with Ed Priestly—he and Bob 
Oliver owned a small pond, and it was heav- 
ily populated with ducks,” Mr. Claypool ex- 
plained. 

After that hunt Mr. Claypool asked Mr. 
Priestly to try to locate some land where 
he could build a reservoir, and within a few 
days Mr. Priegtly called Mr. Claypool about 
a place totaling 3,500 acres. 

“I purchased this place the latter part of 
that year, and in 1942, I started building a 
1,400-acre reservoir,” he said. 

He said at that time he thought the proj- 
ect was a big gamble, but “I figured if no 
ducks used the place, I could impound 
enough water to irrigate my rice crops. 

“Fortunately it turned out good in both 
respects,” he added. 

In the fall of 1942 he had about 200 acres 
of water, but no ducks. In the fall of 1943 
he had about 800 acres completed, and a 
considerable number of ducks. 

“Since then the population das increased 
steadily each year, and after my place had 
proven so good, many other reservoirs were 
built in the late forties and early fifties,” he 
explained. 

When Mr. Claypool started his project 
there were only 5 shooting areas in the 
Weiner area, and today there are over 30. 

“It was estimated that Wild Acres had 
close to a half million ducks during the past 
season, and this together with the large con- 
centrations at other reservoirs and ponds all 
add up to the proposition that Weiner is 
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now the new duck capital of Arkansas.” he 
declared. i 

He said members of the Arkansas Game 

and Fish Commission have visited Wild Acres 
_ during the past 2 years and have been syr. 
prised at the large concentrations of ducks 

“Many fine moving pictures—in color 
and still photographs have been taken by 
commission photographers, and it is now 
conceded that some of these are the greatest 
pictures ever taken of wild ducks,” Mr. Clay- 
pool explained. 

Many of those duck pictures—partially 
made on Wild Acres, will be shown on tele. 
vision stations over the Nation in the near 
future. Those shots were made by Tom Mull, 
director of public relations of the State 
game and fish commission. Those movies 
of ducks that show large concentrations were 
taken on Wild Acres. 

Wild Acres and other similar areas are pri- 
vately owned, but officials of the game and 
fish commission have conceded that the ex. 
istence of such large ponds is a major factor 
in bringing ducks to the Weiner area and 
keeping them there for extended periods, 

-— 


St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, across 15 
centuries, St. Patrick speaks to men of 
today the world over, and after so long, 
his group of followers grows each March 
17. It is Ireland’s patron saint’s wish 
that has found reality, for he wrote, “Yet, 
though I am imperfect, I wish my 
brethren and kinsfolk to know the kind 
of me.” But how difficult it is to know 
the kind of him, for we possess only a 
dozen pages of Latin script handed down 
by St. Patrick summarizing his long, de- 
voted, and illustrious life. 

From these few documents, together 
with the many legends, :-it is known that 
St. Patrick was born in Britain about 
A. D. 389. While still a boy, he was 
forcibly taken from his homeland and 
bound into slavery by Irish pillagers. 
Patrick escaped from his captors and 
fled to the Continent where he became 
a priest. After taking his vows, St. 
Patrick’s heart turned back to the coun- 
try of his captivity. The deplorable con- 
ditions of these people, and their bar- 
baric superstitions and religion so moved 
him that he determined to devote the 
remainder of his life to their conversion. 
His efforts were blessed, and, surmount- 
ing all but impossible obstacles, he con- 
tinued teaching until death overtook the 
aged saint on the day that is now set 
aside in his memory. We know that 
this saint was a lover of freedom so typi- 
cal of the Irish people. And we know 
that he was an individualist, quick to 
anger and quick to humility. He shared 
these same emotions as do people of t0- 
day, and perhaps for that reason he has 
won a timeless and worldwide place in 
Christian society. 
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st. Patrick’s Day, and the spirit of the 
day, has followed the Irish immigrant 
all over the world. Its celebration takes 
the forms of religious devotions, parades, 
dinners, and special festivities not only 
in Irish circles but in all strata of social 
life. The parades in Dublin and in New 
york City are notable as are those in 
Boston, Savannah, and many other cities. 

Until early in this century, too much 
of the celebration followed the false con- 
ceptions of the comic Irishman with a 
clay pipe which was the typical stage 
characterization. Several Irish writers 
and artists devoted themselves to com- 
municating to the world, through their 
talents, the story of the real Ireland. 
This is the Ireland that means folklore, 
legend, poetry; the Ireland symbolizing 
tragedy of heart and passion; the Irish 
humor that is not slapstick but that of 
a different quality. So through the ef- 
forts of these few dedicated Irish artists, 
St. Patrick’s Day now reflects the tradi- 
tion and reality of Irish life to a greater 
degree. 

St. Patrick’s Day is now a day of Ire- 
land’s history, traditions, customs, folk- 
lore, and music. All of these elements 
are woven together with the traditional 
bits of green and shamrock to be shared 
by the people the world over. 

To my many friends of Irish origin— 
a hearty and sincere Erin go Bragh. 





Hungarian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, 1848, a new member was 
added to the family of free nations. 
That nation was Hungary. The gain- 
ing of that independence is celebrated 
today all over the world by Hungarians 
and by friends of those gallant people. 
However, this year the celebration is 
tempered with sadness, for the people of 
Hungary are once again under the rule 
of an oppressive power. 

Just as the people of this brave land 
fought their way to freedom in 1848, so 
can we hope today that they will soon 
regain that treasured goal. In 1848, 
Hungary groaned under the rule of the 
Hapsburg monarchy and yearned for a 
return to their ancient liberties. In that 
year, under the inspired leadership of 
Louis Kossuth, they secured a number 
of political rights. 

These rights were embodied in a char- 
ter which was adopted on March 15. 
Among other things this memorable 
document guaranteed freedom of the 
press, abolished feudal servitude and 
heavy taxes on peasants, and introduced 
a general tax system embracing all 
classes, 

When a national government was set 
up, it was fitting that its president was 
Louis Kossuth. The memory of this 
champion of freedom is held dear by all 
lovers of democracy. A little over a hun- 
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dred years ago he made a triumphal 
visit to this country and was hailed as 
the champion of world freedom. He 
is well known to Americans of all orig- 
ins, as well as our million citizens of 
Hungarian ancestry. 

As we know, the freedom secured by 
Kossuth and his followers did not last 
long. But the memory of those happy 
days is enshrined in the hearts of Hun- 
garians the world over. 

Today, as this noble country suffers 
under the wicked imperialism of Soviet 
rule, we can all hark back to the memory 
of Kossuth for inspiration to carry on 
the fight. Let us do more than applaud 
the unquenchable spirit of freedom 
which motivates these celebrations. Now 
is the time to intensify our efforts to 
renew the hope of those imprisoned be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

We must not let our programs of in- 
formation and education bog down. 
They must continue to pierce the wall of 
lies and deceit which surround all coun- 
tries overrun by the Communists. 

Freedom Day is a grim one in Hun- 
gary this year. But better days will 
come. Hungary will once again know 
the glory and pride it once had. 
Through all their trials and tribulations 
they have not given up hope. We shall 
continue our efforts to set them free. 
For them we pray, as did Kossuth, that 
Hungary will one day be free. 





Opposition to H. R. 5550 
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HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the testimony given on March 8 before 
the Committee on Ways and Means rel- 
ative to my opposition to H. R. 5550: 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before you 
today in opposition to H. R. 5550. I shall 
not, in this brief discussion, examine the 
technical aspects of the proposed member- 
ship for the United States in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation; that is, I am not 
going to impose on your time by outlining 
the objectionable operational features that 
are latent in such an organization. Other 
Members of Congress have exposed the dan- 
gers, the weaknesses, the insidious potential 
of the whole organizational and functional 
structure of the OTC. To avoid repetition, 
I shall speak as a citizen of the 22d Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania who is dedi- 
cated to the Constitution of the United 
States, who is dependent upon a healthy 
economy for his livelihood, and whose very 
survival may revolve around the decisions 
of this committee and the Congress in re- 
spect to the bill under consideration here 
today. 

I use the word “survival” because in this 
period of grave world tension, we Americans 
must rely upon an industrial stockpile and 
upon industrial manpower as much as upon 
our military for our security. How foreign 
commerce affects industrial activity and em- 
ployment is a determining factor in the ef- 
fectiveness of our defense structure. This 
influence must therefore be taken under the 
most careful scrutiny, along with the other 
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ramifications which I have pointed out, be- 
fore action is taken on any legislation per- 
taining to foreign trade. 

I oppose H. R. 5550 because it would fur- 
ther remove from Congress powers delegated 
to it by the Constitution. I say to you that 
had Congress not permitted its authority in 
the field of foreign commerce to have been 
slowly eroded over the past 23 years, then 
the State Department, which is behind H. R. 
5550 and would absorb the powers surren- 
dered by Congress, would never have had 
the temerity to come before this committee, 
or any other group on Capitol Hill, to ask 
for anything that resembles this bill. I do 
not care what party was in power prior to 
the time when the encroachment by the 
State Department on congressional powers 
got underway; I say that the Congress would 
have been so resentful of any such proposal 
as this as to have issued a joint message of 
condemnation to the responsible parties in 
the State Department for having dared to 
have prepared such an arrogant proposal. 

With the passing of years, however, the 
executive branch of the Government has 
gradually usurped so much of the authority 
constitutionally resting in Congress that at- 
tempts at making further inroads are taken 
as a matter of course by the executive de- 
partment. This consideration alone should 
be sufficient premise for members of this 
committee to base their decision in rejecting 
the bill. 

It is not enough that H. R. 5550 would 
deprive Congress of its rightful responsibil- 
ity; it would place the powers thus taken 
from this body in the hands of a depart- 
ment which is not yet above suspicion despite 
the years that have intervened since it was 
first disclosed that enemies of the American 
Government not only infested this Depart- 
ment, but also occupy some of the very top 
policymaking jobs. Presumably, the notori- 
ously perfidious element within the Depart- 
ment has largely been dismissed, yet there 
remains a hard core of questionable char- 
acters whose career was born under the domi- 
nation of that cell which sought to dispel 
any thought that the welfare of the United 
States should serve as the guiding light in 
carrying out the affairs of our Government. 
These employees, some of whom have ad- 
vanced by reason of seniority if not ability, 
to policymaking positions over the past two 
decades, are not now capable of revising 
this philosophy to the extent that American 
people and American jobs should be given 
preferential treatment in negotiations with 
other nations. 

On occasion there have been constituents 
from the 22d Congressional District who have 
come to Washington and have had cause to 
visit the State Department. On a number 
of occasions, these patriotic citizens from 
western Pennsylvania have expressed won- 
derment at the caliber of so-called diplomats 
employed in our State Department. Many 
the time I have heard it said: “‘Those people 
do not talk like Americans.” “They act as 
though we do not belong in there, asking 
for something that would help someone in 
this country.” “Those fellows talk about a 
new order for the world, and conditions in 
this country are evidently of no concern to 
them.” 

Mr. Chairman, why permit the powers of 
this Congress, a legislative body represent- 
ing all sections of our country and all of 
our people, to be taken away by a detach- 
ment of supercilious egoists who do not know 
and do not care what is going on back in 
our hometowns. These fellows are not 
equipped and not inclined to deal with do- 
mestic problems. 

I ask that you look at the history of our 
trade negotiations since the State Depart- 
ment outfit took over. They boast of hav- 
ing lowered our tariffs consistently from 
year to year. I do not challenge that con- 
tention, but I ask that you look into the 
record of their dealings and try to ascer- 
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tain what America has received in return 
for these concessions. I also remind you 
that you will not find any evidence of where 
the domestic economy and security have 
been of any consquence whatsoever when 
the State Department sat down with their 
pals from across the seas. 

Do not give them this new power, Mr. 
Chairman. If any Congressman feels that 
he is not capable of assuming the responsi- 
bility in the matters of foreign scommerce 
that were delegated to him by the drafters 
of the Constitution, then he should ac- 
knowledge that he does not lave the ca- 
pacity to fulfill his duties to the Federal 
Government. 

The State Department, as I have said, does 
not know and does not care what is going 
on back in our towns. I can tell you what 
this attitude has done in many communities 
of my district. Fortunately, the expanding 
economy has absorbed an increasing num- 
ber of unemployed in recent months, but 
these better signs would disappear in a hurry 
if there is any more manipulating of tariffs 
without regard to the impact on the domes- 
tic economy. As a matter of fact, I believe 
that we have one of the best examples back 
at home of the need for sensible restrictions 
on imports. Year after year, following the 
conclusion of World War II, increasing 
amounts of residual oil were shipped into 
the eastern industrial markets. Cheap for- 
eign oil would take over one coal market, 
then another, then another. Much of that 
coal had been coming from central and west- 
ern Pennsylvania; as a consequence, many 
of our mines were closed and an increas- 
ing number of our workingmen saw their 
jobs washed away. 

Last year, after persistent attempts to 
place some sort of barricade against the on- 
rush of oil from foreign refineries, we finally 
succeeded in incorporating in the bill ex- 
tending the Foreign Trade Agreements Act, 
a provision recommended by the Cabinet 
Committee on Energy Supply and Resources 
Policy. It was not much, but at least it was 
a start toward offering some sort of protec- 
tion from the inequitable competition of 
foreign shippers. Oil importers were noti- 
fied that we meant business about holding 
down this tide which by now had engulfed 
our seaboard markets. Gradually coal’s po- 
sition became more firm. Public utilities 
and industrial plants from New England to 
the Chesapeake, realizing that this cheap 
foreign fuel was not going to continue to 
roll in here at ever-increasing rates, began 
to place their orders for coal. Our mines 
began to step up their activities. Last year 
the bituminous coal industry produced about 
465 million tons, as compared with 392 mil- 
lion tons in the preceding year. You under- 
stand, of course, that not all of this upturn— 
not even a predominant proportion—was 
attributable to the holdback in residual oil 
imports. But that restriction, I assure you, 
had a very telling effect in the overall story. 
My hope is that we are going, through a 
united effort here on Capitol Hill, to close 
the faucet still more on foreign-oil ship- 
ments, so that more and our peo- 
ple can get back to work. Until these de- 
velopments come to pass, thus further re- 
ducing the number of our unemployed, the 
district which I represent will continue to 
suffer from a unique situation which has 
come to create social as well as economic 
problems 
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Armstrong, Ind., and Cambria 
people enjoying the prosperity that prevails 
in most other parts of the country. What is 
disturbing, however, is that next-door neigh- 
bors and large segments of many commu- 
nities are unemployed and must subsist on 
unemployment compensation, public assist- 
ance, and surplus foods. Thus you can see 
the perplexing problems of morale that de- 
velop circumstances. 
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As I have said, we could continue to elim- 
inate the distress if we attack the causative 
factor in a logical manner, such as by proper 
regulation of incoming shipments of commo- 
dities from abroad. 

I have mentioned the threat of improper 
trade laws to the national security. Here 
also the coal-mining regions offer supporting 
evidence of the injurious effect of too much 
foreign competition on home industry. Ex- 
cessive shipments of foreign oil closed coal 
mines and disemployed mine _ workers. 
Should a national emergency develop when 
our mines are down and our miners out 
elsewhere over the country looking for jobs, 
a fuel shortage would be inevitable. And it 
could cost us heavily in our war effort. A 
year ago, a sudden strike by the Soviet Union 
would have found our industrial capacity in 
a farm more unhealthy condition than is 
generally realized. Our mine output was 
more than 100 million tons below the figure 
set as necessary to meet mobilization base 
requirements. Instead of less than 400 mil- 
lion tons of coal, America would suddenly 
have needed—on an annual basis—650 to 750 
million tons. The combined bituminous and 
anthracite coal industries were not then 
capable of meeting these demands. Per- 
haps we are still a little short, but at least 
we have come a long way since then and— 
given the opportunity—the coal industry is 
going to be up to the standard stipulated by 
our defense authorities. Providing, of course, 
that we do not permit the free traders in our 
State Department to get hold of such things 
as the OTC and other instruments of destruc- 
tion to the American economy and security. 


I have spoken of the coal industry, but I 
could very easily have subsituted the glass 
industry, pottery, ceramics, machine tools— 
on record before the House Ways and Means 
Committee over the past several years, Mr. 
Chairman, are scores of industries which 
have been hurt by lowered tariffs and which, 
like coal, are essential to the national defense. 

I know that some of the Committee mem- 
bers are thinking about the high industrial 
activity that is taking place at the present 
time in most industries which I have men- 
tioned. I ask you, however, that you do not 
overiook that fact that, given the power 
asked for in H. R. 5550, the State Department 
could very quickly sign us into a situation 
that would disengage thousands upon 
thousands of workers right in my own dis- 
trict. In the name of those men and their 
families, I ask you to prevent this from hap- 
pening. Do not surrender further the powers 
of Congress. The people back home look to 
their Representatives and Senators to provide 
them the protection necessary for maintain- 
ing their jobs. Please do not disregard their 
trust in you. 


Speech of Paul M. Butler, Chairman, 
Democratic National Committee, Be- 
fore the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, March 5, 1956, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following address 
by Hon, Paul M. Butler, chairman, Dem- 
ocratic National Committee: 
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I am glad to be here tonight in my ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Democratic Part 
to set forth the Democratic Party’s recorg of 
accomplishment and platform policy in the 
area of cjvil rights. I congratulate al of 
you who are associated in the Sponsorship 
of this highly important conference on ciyjj 
rights. 

We who firmly believe in equal opportu. 
nity for all Americans can take pride in the 
recorded progress in this field. Only the 
most uninformed would fail to see the gains 
we have made since 1933 in equal opporty. 
nities—gains in jobs and income, housing, 
education, medical care, and other day-to. 
day needs of all our citizens, 

Within three generations of Abraham Lin. 
coln’s proclamation that all men shall be free 
came the stirring leadership of Franklin p. 
Roosevelt proclaiming that not only shall 
all men be free but that they shall haye 
equality of opportunity. 

When President Roosevelt was elected in 
1932, no one questioned the fact that all 
men were free. But too many Americans 
knew only the freedom to live in slums, free. 
dom to go hungry, freedom to line up 
outside the cold factory gates in our in. 
dustrial cities looking for jobs, freedom to 
lose their small plot of land in rural com- 
munities, freedom to live in fear and in- 
security. 

From Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion to President Roosevelt’s Fair Employ- 
ment Practice was a stark period for many 
of our fellow Americans who were denied 
the freedam of equal opportunity. 

But just as Lincoln backed up his words 
with determined action, Roosevelt likewise 
constantly waged the fight for equal oppor- 
tunity and justice for all our citizens. 

Tonight I would like to speak briefly about 
that earlier period in the light of recent 
partisan claims that equality of opportunity 
has become a fact only under the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

It was in 1933 that the Roosevelt admin- 
istration attacked the housing problem—a 
basic one in the fight for equality—with 
special concern for adequate housing for 
minority groups. 

Under the Roosevelt administration, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency an- 
nounced that there would be do discrimina- 
tion or segregation in any housing that it 
operated. 

Here, then, was a beginning. And in the 
years that followed thousands of families, 
trapped in slum areas, have streamed forth 
into decent, Government-built dwellings. 

To the Republican Party in 1933, this was 
“socialism’'’—and it still is to most of them 
in 1956. But to many American families it 
was a step up the rung of the ladder toward 
a higher standard of living—a step toward 
equality of opportunity. 

Again, it was President Roosevelt who 
took the first national step against discrimi- 
natory employment practices in an Execu- 
tive order condemning discrimination and 
setting up the first Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee to receive and investigate 
complaints and to enforce fair practices in 
work done under Government contracts. 
Thus another door toward equality of op- 
portunity was opened. 

It was President Roosevelt who followed 
through with further action in outlawing 
discrimination in Government contracts and 
in Government agencies and departments in 
vocational training programs, 

By November of 1940, the civil service rules 
were amended to include prohibition of dis- 
crimination because of race; photographs 
were discontinued on applications as identi- 
fication means; and steps were taken to 
eliminate any reference to race on exami- 
nation and appointment forms. 

Improved medical care and more hospitals, 
new facilities for education, social security, 
low-cost housing, unemployment insur- 
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ance—these were all New Deal programs— 
ynder which a higher standard of living and 
equality of opportunity were made available 
to all Americans. 

President Roosevelt was the first to recog- 
nize that actual gains in the extension of 
numan rights could come only through the 
extension of job opportunities, good wages, 
decent housing, education and adequate 
medical care. He was the first to proclaim 
and carry out these programs—in a new Bill 
of Rights, under which, in his words, “a new 
pasis of security and prosperity can be estab- 
lished for all—regardless of station, race, or 
creed.” 

“All of these rights,” President Roosevelt 
said, “spell security. And after the war is 
won, we must be prepared to move forward, 
in the implementation of these rights to new 
goals of human happiness and well-being.” 

These were a part of the 20th century 
emancipation proclamation conceived and 
executed by Franklin D. Roosevelt. Upon his 
passing, Harry S. Truman took up the chal- 
lenge. 

in December of 1945, he ordered elimina- 
tion of discrimination in transferring 
workers from temporary war jobs. 

In the following year, President Truman 
ruled out discrimination in making tempo- 
rary appointments to Federal establishments. 
His regulations governing fair employment 
practices within the Federal establishments 
held agency heads strictly accountable for 
carrying out his nondiscrimination policy, 
with a Fair Employment Board created with- 
in the Civil Service Commission to review 
decisions of department heads and make re- 
ports and recommendations directly to the 
President. 

It was in 1948 under President Truman 
that a Fair Employment Board was created 
in the Federal Civil Service Commission in 
order to eliminate any remaining remnants 
of racial discrimination among civil service 
employees. 

In 1951 President Truman ordered that 
all Government contracts contain a fair 
practices clause and he established the Gov- 
ernment Contract Compliance Committee to 
implement this program against discrimina- 
tion under Federal contracts. 

The most significant advance in the area 
of civil rights in the last 24 years has been 
in the Armed Forces of our country. Begin- 
ning in 1945 under President Truman, all 
branches of the services have moved forward 
rapidly toward the final goal of a fighting 
force in which there is no trace of any racial 
discrimination. President Truman’s Execu- 
tive Order of 1948 has been the biggest factor 
in this advance. It required equality of 
treatment and opportunity in the armed 
services without regard to race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. President Truman 
implemented this order by creating the 
Committee on Equality of Treatment and 
Opportunity in the Armed Setvices to work 
closely with all branches in executing the 
order. 

In the course of this notable change of 
Climate in the area of civil rights through 
the use of the executive power of the Presi- 
dent came importan® judicial decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court affecting 
human rights. Among the most important 
were the State forced labor law decision 
(1944), the white primary case (1944), the 
railroad firemen discrimination decisions 
(1944 and 1949), the mail clerk discrimina- 
tion case (1945), the segregation in inter- 
State transportation case (1946), the restric- 
tive covenant decision (1948), the dining car 
segregation case (1950), several important 
school decisions from 1938 through . 1952, 
and many other decisions affecting civil 
rights. 

Furthermore, during the 20 years of Demo- 
cratic administration, 6 States voluntarily 
Outlawed the poll tax, the Civil Rights Sec- 
tion of the Department of Justice prose- 
Cuted violations of individual voting rights, 
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primary elections have been opened to all 
citizens, and more than a million eligible 
voters in minority groups were enfranchised 
in the Southern States. 

Between 1945 and 1949 8 States passed 
enforceable FEPC laws against overwhelm- 
ing opposition by Republican legislators. In 
1955 3 more States under Democratic gov- 
ernors enacted FEPC legislation. 

I would remind you, too, that under Dem- 
ocratic control of the Congress, my good 
friend and coworker, Congressman WILLIAM 
L. Dawson, of Illinois, our able vice chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, 
was the first member of his race to become 
chairman of a congressional committee, and 
he is still chairman of the powerful Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. 

In this healthy climate of Democratic 
leadership in the field of civil rights, old 
prejudices began to lose their force. Equal 
opportunity and justice for all citizens were 
becoming the corollaries of individual free- 
dom. 

Now that we have reviewed the 20 years 
of progress in civil rights under Democratic 
administrations, let me ask a question. What 
has been done in the field of civil rights 
under the Eisenhower administration since 
1953? 

What new ground has it plowed to further 
equality of opportunity which it so piously 
and so loudly espouses? 

Last year, President Eisenhower with- 
out being specific said that his adminis- 
tration had ‘‘advanced far” in the field of 
civil rights. 

But on the very same day that the Presi- 
dent made this claim-—in fact on the very 
same page of the Washington Post that re- 
ported his statement—the contrast between 
words and action was, to say the least, as- 
tonishingly revealed. 

The headline on one story read: “Ike Cites 
Far Advances in Field of Civil Rights” (Aug. 
9, 1955). 

But on the same page, another story was 
headlined: “FHA Fires Dr. Horne, Race Is- 
sue Adviser.” 

Dr. Horne, after 19 years in Government 
service, was fired by Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator Albert Cole—along with Dr. 
Horne’s assistant Corinne Morrow. His 
summary dismissal came as a shock to those 
who knew Dr. Horne’s long and devoted ef- 
forts toward knocking out discrimination in 
public housing. But is came as no shock 
to those who knew the Eisenhower-appointed 
Albert Cole. 

Mr. Cole, as a Republican Congressman, 
was the Republican leader of the anti- 
public housing forces in Congress. 

Since becoming administrator of FHA, he 
has constantly reduced the public housing 
program. 

The New York State rent administrator, 
Charles Abrams, a well-Known housing au- 
thority, has levéled a well-documented 
charge that Albert Cole is trying to scuttle 
the race relations service of the housing 
agency he heads. And the facts substan- 
tiate the charge. 

I do not have to tell this audience that 
Frank Horne’s fight for racial equality in 
housing has been the target of the real estate 
lobby ever since he helped set up the Racial 
Relations Service for the Federal public 
housing program under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. But that meant nothing to this ad- 
ministration as it dumped him and replaced 
him with a representative of the real estate 
lobby to which Mr. Cole is beholden. 

A closer examination of the Eisenhower 
record on civil rights discloses that his 1955 
state of the Union message to the Congress 
did not contain even one word upon the 
subject of civil rights. This year his mes- 
sage and subsequent Republican speeches 
have made much ado about civil rights 
gains under this administration. But where 
are these gains? What has this administra- 
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tion done to produce any advance in the 
field of human relations in the past 3 years? 
Its claims of having abolished racial segre- 
gation in the District of Columbia, in the 
Armed Forces, in Federal contracts, in civil 
employment, in interstate transportation 
and in public schools are all a fraud upon 
the American people. These have been 
brought about as a result of the, tremendous 
forward strides in the field of human rela- 
tions under Roosevelt and Truman, by their 
positive actions, and by the creation of a 
public attitude and climate out of which 
the judicial decisions of the past two decades 
have more or less naturally flowed. 

These judicial decisions were not Repub- 
lican or Democratic. It is no more signif- 
icant that no less than 7 of the 9 Jus- 
tices of the United States Supreme Court 
had been appointed by Democratic Presi- 
dents than it was that the Chief Justice had 
at one time been a member of the Republi- 
can Party. The judicial opinions of our 
courts are not and must never be the prod- 
ucts of partisan minds. Republicans who 
make partisan claims for credit for judicial 
action debase the whole system of justice in 
our country and demean those loyal citizens 
who hold high judicial posts. 

The real story about civil rights and treat- 
ment of minority groups under this admin- 
istration is far different from the one the 
Eisenhower propagandists peddle for public 
consumption. 

Let us take integration in the armed 
services, for example. They claim that this 
administration has abolished segregation at 
Army post schools. But the fact is that 
President Eisenhower’s directive was simply 
a device to take credit for a program and 
policy initiated under President Truman and 
accomplished almost entirely before the 
Eisenhower administration took office. 

The whole program of eliminating segre- 
gation in our Armed Forces was started un- 
der President Roosevelt and has been car- 
ried on under Presidents Truman and Eisen- 
hower. As the California Eagle has pointed 
out, President Eisenhower “has kept a course 
charted by his predecessors, but has not 
been creative in either of these fields,” re- 
ferring to nondiscrimination in the armed 
services and in Government contracts. 

But even keeping this course charted by 
his predecessors must have been difficult 
for President Eisenhower. For it must be 
remembered that he is the same General 
Eisenhower who in his long military career 
as a commanding officer permitted racial dis- 
crimination to exist under his command for 
many, many years without lifting a finger 
or raising his voice to protest this inequality 
and this injustice to his fellow Americans. 
This is the same General Eisenhower who in 
his testimony before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee in 1948 showed himself to be 
something less than a champion of equal 
rights for all citizens. Here is what he said 
on April 2, 1948, in his testimony concerning 
segregation of United States troops: 

“If you make a complete amalgamation 
what we are going to have is in every com- 
pany the Negro is going to be relegated to 
the minor jobs and is never going to get his 
promotion to technical sergeant or master 
sergeant and so on because the competition 
is too tough * * * if we attempt merely by 
passing a lot of laws to force someone to 
like someone else, we are just going to get in 
trouble.” 

There is a lot of talk, too, by this admin- 
istration as to its appointments of minority 
representatives to Government jobs. But 
what President and what party pioneered in 
this? New opportunities in the executive 
and judicial branches and in the diplomatic 
field of our Federal Government were opened 
up for the first time by Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman. The Democratic Party is 
proud, indeed, of the records in public life 
of such outstanding public servants as: 
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The late Mary McCleod Bethune, who was 
Assistant Administrator of the National 
Youth Administration. 

Judge William H. Hastie, appointed as As- 
sistant Solictor of the Department of the 
Interior, Governor and Federal district judge 
in the Virgin Islands, as civilian aide to the 
Secretary of War, and in 1949 by President 
Truman as judge of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the United States for the Third 
Circuit, the first person of his race to be ap- 
pointed to such a high judicial post. 

Judge Irving C. Mollison, named to the 
United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, whose appointment 
to the State Department in 1945 marked the 
opening wedge of a new employment pattern 
in the State Department. Dr. Bunche’s work 
as United Nations mediator in Palestine in 
1948 brought him worldwide fame and the 
Nobel Peace prize, and he has gone on to dis- 
tinguish himself in other important posts. 

Edith Sampson named as United States 
alternate delegate to the United Nations 
General Assembly, and many others who were 
appointed by Democratic Presidents to im- 
portant judicial, diplomatic, and _ policy- 
making posts. 

Of course, this administration has made 
some appointments of minority representa- 
tives. But progress is not being made in 
minority recognition in public service when 
Democratic appointees are being fired and 
replaced by Republicans and no new posts 
are being filled by minority representatives. 
The real Republican record in this adminis- 
tration as to minority groups is revealed in 
this CIO News report in 1954: “For every 
Negro appointed to a Government post, the 
Eisenhower administration laid off another 
200 in the Washington area alone.” 

But not only is there an apparent lack of 
genuine interest on the part of this admin- 
istration in the area of civil rights, there is 
increasing evidence from day to day that 
there is an absolute unwillingness on the 
part of President Eisenhower himself to face 
up to this very real challenge that confronts 
our country and all its people. 

When responsible citizens call upon the 
President to indicate what course of action 
he will pursue in the allocation of Federal 
aid to public schools, they get only deafening 
silence from the White House. When urgent 
pleas are made to Mr. Eisenhower to take 
some action in the field of human rights, you 
get only the proposal of a study commission 
to investigate and ascertain the facts. And 
when the pleas of prominent Americans for 
an immediate biracial conference to be held 
at the White House under Presidential 
auspices are buttressed by the editorial sup- 
port of many reliable newspapers in the 
country, including the Washington Post, 
there is only total indifference. 

Where is that dynamic leadership that was 
promised to the American people in 1952? In 
what area of Executive authority is there 
greater need today for courageous and uni- 
fying leadership for all Americans than in 
the cause of human rights? 

It is high time for the President of the 
United States to assume the responsibilities 
of his office in this problem of civil rights 
before mounting tensions in our Nation do 
us irreparable harm. As a citizen, I join in 
the demand of other Americans that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower call a biracial conference 
at once, in order to lay the foundations for 
understanding and justice for all Americans. 

Turning from the accomplishments and 
the progress of the past under Democratic 
administrations, we look to the future and 
what remains to be accomplished in the area 
of human rights. Our party platform is the 
official statement of policy which guides us 
at the Democratic National Committee. We 
ourselves, have no policymaking authority. 
Our 1952 platform is the last official state- 
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ment of party policy on civil rights as well 
as other matters. 

We are committed by that platform to con- 
tinued “efforts to eradicate discrimination 
based on race, religion, or national origin,” 
and “to support and advance the rights and 
liberties of all Americans.” These include 
among others: “(1) The right to equal op- 
portunity for employment; (2) the right to 
security of persons; and (3) the right to full 
and equal participation in the Nation's polit- 
ical life, free from arbitrary restraints.” 

As Chairman of the Democratic Nattonal 
Committee, I am hopeful that certain civil 
rights measures will be considered and acted 
upon in the present session of the Congress. 
First, the poll tax as a condition of voting 
should be eliminated. Second, the voting 
rights of all citizens in Federal elections, 
both primary and general, should be pro- 
tected. Third, the civil rights section of the 
Justice Department should be elevated to a 
division of the Department, headed by an 
Assistant Attorney General, with adequate 
personnel for investigation and handling of 
all civil rights cases. Fourth, the anti- 
violence measures for both civilians and 
members of the Armed Forces should be en- 
acted into law. 

All of these measures are supported by the 
provisions in the 1952 democratic platform 
plank which was approved by the delegates 
to the national convention of that year. 
But we look not only to our national plat- 
form for guidance. We look to the basic 
charter of our existence as a Nation, the 
Constitution. And above and beyond that 
we look to the whole body of Christian- 
Judaic teaching for what is right and just 
for men endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights. In the eyes of God 
and in the provisions of our Constitution, all 
men are created free and equal. From that 
basic teaching and concept there shall be no 
divergence by the Democratic Party. There 
can be none—because ours is the party of 
the people, the party of human interests, the 
party with a heart for the rights and needs 
of all Americans. 


Address Delivered at State of North Caro- 
lina Convention of R. O. S. of A., at 
Charlotte, N. C., March 13, 1956, by 
Hon. Francis E. Walter . 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address: 

Tonight I shall discuss a serious threat 
to the security of the United States—a threat 
which requires action by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, together with the 
full support of the committee in this work, 
by you and all your fellow Americans. The 
issuance of American passports to Commu- 
nists, and how this is inimical to the best 
interest of the United States, constitutes this 
threat. 

Recently there has been syndicated in lead- 
ing newspapers a series of articles dealing 
with the issuance of American passports. 
One article dealt with an American’s pro- 
Communist conduct in India—conduct which 
caused India to file a formal protest with 
the Department of State. As pointed out in 
this article, the Passport Division of the De- 
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partment of State had refused to issue g 
passport, only to have its decision overruleg 

What these articles did not point out is 
that the issuance of passports to members 
of the Communist Party demonstrates the 
inability of top advisers in both the De. 
partments of State and Justice to cope with 
the strategy of the Communist Party. The 
issuance of this passport, as the result of 
an administrative ruling, and the issuance 
of other passports as the result of decisions 
by our Federal courts, shows how completely 
successful the Communist Party is in its No. } 
objective. What is this objective? It is the 
destruction of the discretionary power of the 
Secretary of State in the matter of the issy- 
ance or denial of passports. 


Before outlining the use which the inter. 
national Communist movement has made of 
American passports over the last quarter of a 
century, let’s examine the strategy behind 
their current objective. To understand the 
strategy, we must understand the organiza. 
tion of the Communist Party. Through this 
understanding, we know that as the tides 
change, so has the Communist organization, 
During the late 1920’s and early thirties, the 
Communist Party of the United States 
merged with the Socialist Parties in a united 
front movement—a movement strikingly 
similar to the united front program advo- 
cated just last month by the Communist 
Party Congress in Russia. During the united 
front period of the twenties and the early 
thirties, many important Communist Party 
functionaries worked with the party without 
being members, as membership is defined by 
Webster. This organizational method per- 
mitted important Communist leaders to car- 
ry out their Communist work, while at the 
same time denying membership. Since 1948, 
as a result of the threat to the security of 
the Communist Party, through prosecution 
of the Communist Party leaders, no indi- 
vidual has carried a Communist Party card; 
likewise his name is not carried on any roll 
maintained by the party. This concealment 
of membership is what makes the Commu- 
nist strategy such a threat to the security of 
the United States. Today, when a Commu- 
nist denies party membership, his word must 
be accepted; if we are to understand court 
decisions, or accept administrative rulings in 
respect to passports or other matters af- 
fecting the Communist Party and_ its 
advocates. 

To be extremely accurate, I should point 
up the several escape clauses made available 
to the State Department by the courts, and 
administrative rulings designed to please 
the courts. The Government need not ac- 
cept an applicant’s word, providing the Gov- 

rnment is willing to destroy, or abolish, its 
security agencies and their methods of 
checking on the activities of the Communist 
Party. To illustrates these points, let’s take 
the case of a Communist applying for a pass- 
port. Let’s make him an attorney. The 
Government has in its possession evidence 
that in 1947 and prior thereto, he held 4 
membership card in the Communist Party. 
When security measures were instituted by 
the party this attorngy, together with other 
party members, stopped receiving member- 
ship cards. The attorney enters into an un- 
derstanding that henceforth, he will not at- 
tend meetings, and will not be known as 4 
member, to other members of the Communist 
Party. He continues to meet with party 
leaders in private, and he continues to legally 
represent the party. Several years later he 
applies for a passport. The Passport Office 
knows that the attorney was a member before 
he went underground, and from information 
supplied by investigative agencies, knows of 
his underground relationship with the party, 
up until the present time. Knowing him to 
be an agent of the Communist Party, they 
refuse him a passport. He sues the Secretary 
of State, and the courts order the Secretary 
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to either give the attorney a passport or a 
nearing. Now this hearing is not for the 
purpose of having the attorney testify as to 
pis relationship with the Communist Party, 
put under the conditions established by the 
court, is merely a forum to force the Govern- 
ment to expose its informants and its evi- 
dence, without any assurance that the 
attorney will affirm or deny the testimony or 
evidence. 

This is a double barrel strategy advanced 
by the Communists. For when the courts 
intervene, the discretionary power of the 
Secretary of State is destroyed, the Com- 
munist Party receives a complete victory. 
If a hearing is granted, the Communist Party 
learns the identity of the FBI agents with- 
in its ranks. If the Government refuses a 
hearing, the Communist Party member, the 
potential espionage agent, receives his pass- 

ort. 

: I am reminded of a story about a Com- 
munist Party member who was arrested in 
Virginia for a traffic violation. During his 
trial he was asked if he were a member of 
the Communist Party. Boldly and firmly, he 
answered “No.” After the trial, this Com- 
munist advised the district secretary of the 
Communist Party of his testimony. He re- 
ceived immediate protection, as the dis- 
trict secretary prepared an expulsion notice 
dated prior to his trial. 

The denial of membership in the Com- 
munist Party cannot be accepted by the 
Government unless the applicant for a pass- 
port demonstrates by his statements that 
his break with this conspiracy was final and 
complete. The security of the United States 
will not be safeguarded through demands 
that the burden of proof is upon the Gov- 
ernment. During our recent hearings deal- 
ing with Communist activities among Gov- 
ernment employees, more than one wit- 
ness admitted perjuring himself when ques- 
tioned about his membership in the Com- 
munist Party, while a Government em- 
ployee. 

Applicants for passports sign an oath of 
allegiance to the United States. However, 
this oath cannot be accepted when it is 
executed by an applicant who is a member, 
or supporter, of the Communist conspiracy. 
One such applicant was a delegate to the 
Peking Peace Conference in 1952. He trav- 
eled to Peking on a United States pass- 
port, stamped “Not valid for travel in Com- 
munist China.” In spite of this restric- 
tion, he traveled to China, even though in 
his application he withheld the knowledge 
that he was a delegate to this Communist- 
sponsored and controlled conference. 

In my opinion, the fraud perpetrated on 
the United States in obtaining and travel- 
ing on this passport, was a crime, but his 
conduct while at the conference constituted 
treason. This naturalized American not only 
blamed the death of American servicemen 
in the Korean war upon the United States, 
but over the Communist radio, beamed 
around the world, he confirmed Communist 
China's charges that the United States had 
engaged in biological warfare. He based his 
findings on evidence presented by a Com- 
munist scientific commission and the con- 
fessions of those Americans who were Com- 
Munist prisoners of war. That the com- 
mission was a fake, and the confessions 
forged, made no difference to this traitor. 

On January 29 of last year, this man 
was a witness before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Was he a Communist? 
Was he a delegate to the Peking Peace Con- 
ference? _Did he make the radio speech 
which was monitored in the United States? 
His responses to all these questions were that 
he refused to answer, because (1), it is im- 
proper under the 9th and 10th amendments 
tor the Committee to inquire into the activi- 
ties of private citizens; (2), because the 
4th amendment prevents the searching of 
his mind; (3), because the lst amendment 
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guarantees him freedom of speech and as- 
sociation; and (4), the most important to 
him—the 5th amendment, which protects 
him in his fear of self-incrimination. 

In discussing the Communists’ use of 
American passports, to conduct their inter- 
national espionage organization, to cause 
civil unrest, and to fiee from their crimes, 
I wish to point out that North Carolina was 
one of the first States to be temporarily de- 
nied justice because of a fraudulent pass- 
port. 

I need not recall to many of you the vio- 
lent Gastonia textile strike of 1929. This 
was the strike which resulted in the unfor- 
tunate death of the chief of police of Gas- 
tonia. This was the strike conceived and led 
by the Communist Party. As you know, 
those responsible for the violence were con- 
victed for their crime. The convicted Com- 
munist leaders fled North Carolina and the 
United States through fraudulent passports 
obtained with the assistance of the Commu- 
nist Party in New York. Fred Beal, the lead- 
er, testified before the committee some 10 
years later. He related how he was instruct- 
ed in the identity of an individual whose 
name he was to assume. How he obtained a 
birth certificate belonging to his pseudonym, 
and thereafter obtained a passport, under 
which he traveled to Russia. As you know, 
Beal later chose jail in North Carolina to 
freedom in Russia. 

Beal advised the Congress how his passport 
was taken from him in Russia. A former 
head of the Communist Party has testified 
that American and Canadian passports were 
the most important item necessary to the 
successful operation of an _ international 
espionage organization. He testified that the 
Communist International—whether known 
as “Comintern” or ‘Cominform’’—operated 
an espionage school in Moscow, known as 
the Lenin Institute. At the Lenin Institute 
instructions were given in espionage and 
sabotage, which instructions included a 
course in passports. Hundreds of American 
Communists, most of the present leaders of 
the American Communist Party, learned how 
to obtain passports through the use of false 
birth records, false nationalization certif- 
icates, counterfeiting, or other fraudulent 
methods. These leaders learned their lesson 
well, because many of them have traveled on 
passports obtained through forged docu- 
ments. Not only American Communists 
have traveled on American passports, but 
also international Communist agents who 
were not American citizens. 

In the early 1920's, there was established 
in the United States and in England, a corpo- 
ration known as “Arcos-America.” Accord- 


‘ing to its articles of incorporation, this firm 


dealt solely in trade between the United 
States and England with the Soviet Union. 
Soon after its organization, the British Gov- 
ernment suspected that the corporation was 
a cover for military intelligence activities. 
In 1927, as a result of evidence obtained 
through raids on the corporation and its 
personnel, these suspicions were confirmed. 
The evidence was so shocking to the people 
of England, that that country severed diplo- 
matic relationship with the Soviet Union. 
Included in the evidence obtained were doc- 
uments which clearly established that the 
American Communist Party was being fi- 
nanced by the Soviet Union through this cor- 
poration. The documents established that 
an attorney for the Communist Party of the 
United States, was the individual through 
whom the money was transmitted, proving 
that membership in the Communist Party is 
not an important item in determining a 
Communist. This same attorney, in 1939, 
testified before the Dies committee. He testi- 
fied he was not then, nor had he ever been, 
a member of the Communist Party. 

The head of the English branch of Arcos- 
America, was an international Communist 
espionage agent, by the name oi Kirchen- 
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stein. He was not an American, yet it was 
established that he traveled through Canada 
in 1922, 1923, and 1925, posing as an Ameri- 
can. In 1929, this same Kirchenstein ob- 
tained an American passport under the name 
of Kleges. This was accomplished through 
orders received by an Amerfcan Communist 
from the head of Soviet Military Intelligence. 
This same Communist traveled to Moscow 
to obtain these instructions, and thereafter 
obtained the passport through false natu- 
ralization documents, which he obtained 
through a fellow-Communist, who was an 
undertaker in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is not an isolated case. The records 
relating to the use of fraudulent passports 
by Communists are voluminous. They in- 
clude American Communists traveling under 
false documents into almost every country 
of Europe, Asia, and South America. All of 
this activity was carried out through in- 
structions issued by their masters in Russia. 

To deceive the American Government, 
they created travel agencies. The most 
famous in America was World Tourists. 
This agency was headed by Golos, the man 
identified by Elizabeth Bentley as one of 
the heads of Soviet espionage activities in 
America. World Toufists, which also 
handled the travel business of non-Commu- 
nists, maintained four separate accounts, 
used solely to cover travel of the Communist 
Party and its front organizations. 

Whittaker Chambers testified at length 
about the use made of American and Can- 
adian passports by Communist espionage 
agents. He described how the Communists 
used members of the Young Communist 
League to search metropolitan newspapers to 
learn the identity of people who had died, 
but who possessed the approximate birth- 
date and national origin characteristics of 
an agent whom the Communists desired to 
use in their espionage apparatus. After ob- 
taining suitable statistics, the Communist 
Party would then apply for a copy of a birth 
certificate covering the birth of an indi- 
vidual they found to be deceased. Under 
the name of a dead man, the espionage 
agents, armed with an American passport, 
would then travel the world. 

Chambers identified the notorious J. Pe- 
ters, the author of the Communist manual on 
organization, as the person in charge of this 
vital espionage operation. 

Many Americans who fought for interna- 
tional communism in Spain during the Span- 
ish civil war, have testified as to how their 
passports were taken from them when they 
arrived in Spain. They told of how they 
were instructed to supply false information 
to the State Department, in order to cover 
their intended destination. Others have tes- 
tified that these passports were used during 
their validity by Communist espionage 
agents who were issued these same passports 
by the Communist headquarters in Russia. 

Gerhart Eisler, a leader of the German 
Communist Party, illegally entered the 
United States in the early 1930's. After his 
arrival, he became a leader of the American 
Communist Party. In 1934, Eisler was called 
to Russia. Because of his illegal status, he 
could not apply for or receive an exit or re- 
entry permit. Therefore, his only recourse 
was through a fraudulent passport. Utiliz- 
ing the espionage resources of American 
Communist agents, he obtained a United 
States passport, using the naturalization cer- 
tificate of a member of the Communist Party. 
Not until after World War II, through the 
work of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, was Eisler exposed, tried, and con- 
victed for a portion of his treachery against 
America. While on $25,000 bail, pending ap- 
peal from his conviction, he jumped bail, 
fled to Poland, and again assumed his posi- 
tion of Communist leadership. 

Since World War II, the Communists have 
continued to use American passports to the 
detriment of the United States and in sup- 
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port of international communism. Ameri- 
can delegates to Communist youth festivals 
have condemned America to the world. The 
worldwide peace offensive staged by the Com- 
munist conspiracy was under the leadership 
of American Communists. At Communist 
peace conferences, American Communists 
proclaimed to the world that America was 
a warmongering Nation, while Russia was the 
bulwark for peace. Labor delegations from 
America have condemned the United States 
as a slave labor country, while praising the 
Soviet Union as the workers’ paradise. 

These Communist delegates obtained 
American passports by withholding from the 
Government the fact that they were both 
delegates to these Communist conferences, 
and also the fact that they even intended 
traveling in the countries where the confer- 
ences were held. Many of these conferences, 
such as the Pekin Conference, which I have 
discussed, were in countries where travel was 
restricted by the Department of State. 

These disclosures which I have called to 
your attention, brings us to the current 
struggle faced by the Secretary of State in 
an attempt to protect the security of the 
United States in the cases of applications for 
passports by Communists. It is a battle 
which I have indicated we are losing, if, in 
fact, we have not already lost. 

In 1950, together with John S. Wood, of 
Georgia, and the late Senator McCarran of 
Nevada, I authored a provision to the In- 
ternal Security Act which was intended to 
deny passports to members of the Commu- 
nist Party. Knowing the organizations of 
the Communist Party, I provided that pass- 
ports should be denied to all persons regard- 
less of their formal affiliation with the Com- 
munist Party, if there was in the possession 
of the Government, reasonable evidence that 
their travel would advance the cause of the 
Communist movement. 

This is not the time for America to be 
weak. We need the courage of Andrew Jack- 
son, who told Chief Justice Marshall “Now 
that you have issued your order, let’s see you 
enforce it.” 


Delay on Sugar Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday I asked the chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee, Mr. CooLey, 
to be present this morning in order to 
explain or defend his position in not 
bringing up the sugar bill for conference. 
I understand he will ask for conferees 
today. 

It was nearly 8'4 months ago that the 
distinguished chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Committee presented H. R. 7030 to 
this body and even though the commit- 
tee had conducted no hearings on the 
bill, because of its importance, on July 
30, 1955, it was passed by the House with 
an overwhelming majority. 

On February 8 of this year, the other 
body passed this measure with certain 
amendments which would give all do- 
mestic sugar producers a more just and 
proportionate share of the American 
sugar market. On that same day the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate appointed 
conferees on the part of the Senate to 
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adjust the differences between their bill 
and the House bill. 

For some reason, the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee has not seen fit 
to even appoint conferees to meet with 
those from the Senate who were ap- 
pointed on February 8. I know the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina who heads 
the Agriculture Committee is a busy man 
but I am sure he will not plead that he 
is too busy to attend to the responsibili- 
ties of his office. In his original presen- 
tation of this legislation, the chairman 
of that committee referred to this legis- 
lation in these terms, “It is of far-reach- 
ing importance because it affects people 
in far-distant places and it vitally af- 
fects every one of your constituents.” 

In view of the urgent need of this 
legislation as expressed by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, would it not 
be appropriate or him to now appoint 
conferees and get this billon the way. I 
think the Members of the House have 
a right to know why this important legis- 
lation is being delayed. Why did the 
chairman refuse to name conferees? 

The beetgrowers of my district are 
nearing the beet-planting season. The 
domestic sugar producers are acutely 
aware that legislation is needed. It is 
needed now. Perhaps the gentleman 
from North Carolina who has not ap- 
pointed the conferees can explain the 
delay for their benefit. 


Thirty Years of Service by the Farrell 
Lines of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, within 
the maritime industry of our Nation 
there are many fine publications. One 
that recently came to our attention is 
the Farrell Lines News of February 1, 
1956. It is noteworthy that this is 
purely an amateur effort written by and 
for the employees of the Farrell Lines, 
of New York, which serves an essential 
trade route between the United States 
and Africa. 

An article referring to the 30 years of 
service of this great American steam- 
ship company is of particular interest 
since it demonstrates the soundness of 
our national maritime policy. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp this eloquent summariza- 
tion of one steamship company’s growth 
and rise: 

1926-56 

In history’s measure and life’s span 30 
years is but a generation. Among privately 
owned American-flag, off-shore shipping en- 
terprises, three decades is a respectable age. 
Accordingly, the recent anniversary of 
January 27, 1926, may warrant comment and 
the maturity attained excuse a look both 
ahead and astern. 

Time and fortune have favored us in all 
things save one. Few remain who shared 
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the thrill of the inaugural voyage of steam. 
ship West Isleta. A small but faithful band 
we rejoice with those who have earned their 
leisure in retirement. We save our fondest 
memories for those who have embarked for 
Fiddlers Green. 

Looking back we recall countless causes 
for satisfaction. The greatest of these are 
not to be found in ledger balances. 

Trade and service has expanded sixfolq, 
Area served has more than tripled. Employ- 
ment directly provided at sea and on shore 
has been multiplied by six. The present 
fieet—four times larger, twice as fast ang 
half as old—represents an investment of 
more than thirty times the original capita) 
subscribed. And this increase has come 
from ploughed-back earnings only. We are 
proud of this record and of everyone who 
ever contributed to it. We hold that the 
results obtained are adequate compensation 
for all the effort and anxiety necessary to 
their accomplishment. 

In all humility our greatest pride is that 
in war and peace we have served the best 
interests of our Nation, its allies and of all 
our friends in Africa, south of the Sahara, 

Looking forward we are refreshed. If cour- 
age, imagination, and industry measures up 
to opportunity, the past can be rendered 
insignificant by the future. 


Production of Poliomyelitis Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, every day 
more parents come to realize that only 
small amounts of poliomyelitis vaccine— 
falling far below present needs—are 
available in their communities for the 
vaccination of children under age 20 
and expectant mothers, constituting the 
priority group. 

In considering the extension through 
June 30, 1957, of the Poliomyelitis Vac- 
cination Assistance Act of 1955, Public 
Law 377, 84th Congress, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
gave careful consideration to the avail- 
ability of adequate supplies of safe and 
effective vaccine. 

In order to get a first-hand impression 
and better appreciation of the complexi- 
ties inherent in the production and test- 
ing of the Salk vaccine, the committee 
visited the plants and laboratories of 
Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., which 
furnished approximately 70 percent of 
the Nation’s total supply of vaccine ap- 
proved during 1955 and the first 6 weeks 
of 1956. 

In submitting its summary statement 
on poliomyelitis vaccine production, and 
the present efforts made by several drug 
companies to increase their production, 
the committee takes cognizance of pres- 
ently existing shortages of available vac- 
cine supplies. The committee desires to 
emphasize, on the other hand, the mag- 
nitude of the achievement resulting from 
the wholehearted cooperation among 
scientists in the pharmaceutical indus- 
try, private research institutions, and 
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Government agencies, that the American 
ple today have every reasonable as- 
surance that supplies which will become 
available will be both safe and effective. 
Less than a year ago, approval of po- 
liomyelitis vaccine by the Federal Gov- 
ernment had to be suspended and public 
confidence in the safety of the vaccine 
was placed in serious jeopardy. Today, 
instead of being ready to criticize Gov- 
ernment agencies and the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry for existing shortages, we 
should be mindful of the fact that if it 
were not for the valiant efforts of the 
present producers, no safe and effective 
yaccine would be available at all at this 
ime. 
' The committee’s summary statement 
on poliomyelitis vaccine production 


follows: 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE STATEMENT ON POLIOMYELITIS VAC- 
CINE PRODUCTION 


On January 24, 1956, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce held hear- 
ings on legislation to extend through June 
30,, 1957, the Poliomyelitis Vaccination As- 
sistance Act of 1955 (Public Law 377, 84th 
Cong.). This legislation since then has 
passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, and has been approved by the Pres- 
ident (Public aw 411, 84th Cong., 2d sess.). 
In considering this legislation, the para- 
mount question in the committee’s mind 
was the availability of adequate supplies of 
safe and effective vaccine. 

In the course of the hearings, the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, Dr. 
Leonard A. Scheele, furnished the commit- 
tee, upon its request, estimates of antici- 
pated production of vaccine during the year 
1956. It was estimated that during the cal- 
endar year 1956, approximately 166 million 
net cubic centimeters of vaccine might be- 
come available for use. This amount, plus 
approximately 30 million cubic centimeters 
released prior to January 1, 1956, would make 
a total of 196 million cubic centimeters 
available by December 31, 1956. This quan- 
tity would suffice to make 3 injections avail- 
able for each of the 65 million chiidren under 
age 20 and expectant mothers, constituting 
the priority groups. 

In furnishing these rough estimates Dr. 
Scheele cautioned that the figures submitted 
by him were subject to many contingencies. 
Dr. Scheele pointed out that the difficulty of 
making the vaccine was one of the principal 
factors which make it inadvisable to attempt 
to make firm projections or tc place too 
much reliance in the accuracy of such esti- 
mates. 

In order to get a first-hand impression and 
better appreciation of the complexities in- 
herent in the production and testing of the 
Salk vaccine, the committee decided to ac- 
cept an invitation extended to it by Eli Lilly 
& Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., to visit the 
company’s plants and laboratories. The 
chairman of the committee, Congressman 
J. Percy Priest, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
and 13 members of the committee visited 
Eli Lilly’s facilities on February 24 and 25, 
1956. The Lilly Co. was one of two companies 
whose vaccine was used during the field 
trials conducted by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis in 1954. During 1955 
and the first 6 weeks of 1956, almost 24 mil- 
lion cubic centimeters of Lilly vaccine were 
approved by the Federal Government. This 
amount represents approximately 70 percent 
of the Nation’s total supply of vaccine ap- 
proved during that period. 

The visit to Eli Lilly’s vaccine manufac- 

- turing facilitiss has provided the committee 
with a unique opportunity to gain some in- 
Sight into the reasons why it is not a simple 
matter to step up production of the Salk 
vaccine. The biggest problem in expanding 
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operations is obtaining trained personnel. 
The principal, and perhaps only, source from 
which such personnel can be secured on 
short notice is from other programs of the 
Lilly Co. The committee is gratified that 
the Lilly Co. has decided to take this im- 
portant step. 

Since the testing of vaccine fluid has failed 
to keep pace with production of vaccine 
fluid, the Lilly Co. has accumulated a con- 
siderable backlog awaiting testing. The 
company expected to complete its tests on 
this backlog by November 1, 1956. In view 
of the great need for additional vaccine sup- 
plies, the company, by shifting personnel, 
now expects to complete tests on this back- 
log by June 30, 1956. It is now the goal of 
Eli Lilly & Co. to test 60 million doses during 
the first 6 months of this year. This goal 
is 20 million doses greater than the amount 
of vaccine previously scheduled for comple- 
tion by June 30, 1956. 

Eugene N. Beesley, president of Eli Lilly 
& Co., who gave the committee these esti- 
mates, cautioned, however, just as did Dr. 
Scheele in submitting his estimates, that 
unforeseen delays may occur in the testing 
procedure which might cause vaccine ac- 
tually available for use by June 30, 1956, 
to fall well below this goal. 

Mr. Beesley further stated that virus fluid 
production would be stepped up from 4,500,- 
000 doses per month to 6,800,000 doses per 
month. If this rate of fluid production 
is maintained successfully, and if no un- 
foreseen delays occur in the expanded test- 
ing operations, 40 million doses of finished 
vaccine may be expected from the company 
during the last 6 months of this year. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Marion B. Folsom, after conferences 
with each of the five manufacturers of polio 
vaccine, has reported that several manufac- 
turers were taking steps, involving addi- 
tional personnel and equipment, in an effort 
to increase their output. However, he states 
accurate predictions of future supplies are 
impossible. 

Apart from securing additional trained 
manpower and equipment, care must, of 
course, be taken that supplies of raw ma- 
terials are adequate to stay abreast of the 
stepped-up production of polio vaccine. 
There have been some preliminary indica- 
tions that eventually refinements in the 
field of tissue culture may obviate the need 
for monkeys or other animals now used as 
a source of tissue for virus production. At 
the present time and for the immediate 
future, however, monkey kidneys are the 
indispensable raw material required for vac- 
cine production. 

Suitable arrangements are now in exist- 
ence with the Indian Government to fa- 
cilitate imports of rhesus monkeys for use 
in medical research and in the preparation 
and testing of polio vaccine. As long as 
this cooperation on the part of the Indian 
Government continues, there is no reason 
to believe that a shortage of rhesus mon- 
keys will become a factor limiting the sup- 
ply of polio vaccine. 

While the committee appreciates the de- 
sire of the American people to see that ample 
supplies of vaccine will become available 
in time to complete present vaccination pro- 
grams on schedule, the commitee is deeply 
impressed with the complexities of the man- 
ufacturing and testing processes involved 
in the making of the vaccine. If the atti- 
tude of Eli Lilly & Co. is representative of 
the attitude of the other four companies 
presently engaged in the manufacture of 
vaccine—and the committee has no reason 
to doubt that this is the case—then each 
of the companies will produce the maxi- 
mum amount of vaccine that can be pro- 
duced with reasonable assurance of safety. 

The committee believes that the American 
people would rather suffer a slight delay 
in present vaccination programs than see 
the programs jeopardized in any way by 
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a recurrence of events which led to the 
suspension of vaccine approval by the Fed- 
eral Government in April 1955. At that time, 
public confidence in the vaccine as a safe 
and effective weapon in the prevention of 
poliomyelitis was placed in jeopardy, and 
only through the heroic and cooperative 
efforts of scientists in industry, private re- 
search institutions, and Government agen- 
cies was the program resumed without per- 
manent damage to public confidence. 

While it is gratifying that forecasts for 
vaccine production during 1956 are opti- 
mistic, it is perhaps even more gratifying 
that the American people have every rea- 
sonable assurance that supplies which will 
be available will be both safe and effec- 
tive. 





Over 1,300 Unconfirmed Postmasters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
are over 1,300 nominations to fill vacan- 
cies in postmasterships around the 
country pending confirmation by the 
other body. Some of these vacancies 
have been filled under “acting’”’ appoint- 
ments for as long as 3 years. Such a 


Situation does not lead to good morale 


and efficient operation in the Post Office 
Department any more than it would in 
any other organization. True, most of us 
who have served as officers in the Armed 
Forces served under temporary appoint- 
ments. But in that situation we all 
hoped for a quick victory, the end of the 
war, and the end of our military service. 
So the more temporary our commissions 
were, the better we liked it. That situ- 
ation does not apply to career civil-serv- 
ice protected peacetime employment 
such as postmasterships. 

Most candid observers believe that the 
wholesale number of pending postmaster 
nominations, occurring as they do in an 
election year, result from the fact that 
the White House is in the hands of one 
political party, while-the Congress is in 
the hands of another. The following 
editorial recently carried by the Long 
Beach Press-Telegram suggests that 
such is not the best.arrangement: 
CONGRESS, PRESIDENT OF SAME Party Is BEST 

ARRANGEMENT 

Just how much influence does a presi- 
dential election have on House and Senate 
races? 

That question raises others that qualify it. 

Which election? 

Who are the candidates in the congres- 
sional races? 

Which districts have local issues important 
enough to overshadow national issues and 
national political personalities? 

Speculation on the congressional picture 
began in earnest at the same press confer- 
ence in which President Eisenhower an- 
nounced his willingness to seek a second 
term. 

Richard L. Wilson, of Cowles publications, 
asked: 

“Mr. President, do you consider the lack of 
Republican control of Congress to be a 
handicap to your administration? If you 
do, what action will you take to attempt to 
get a Republican Congress?” 
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Mr. Eisenhower answered: 

“This is what I believe: If we are honestly 
dedicated to a two-party system (and) toa 
single party responsibility in this country— 
then the legislature and the executive should 
properly be in the same hands, so that there 
can be responsibility fixed without crimina- 
tion and recrimination.” 

Even though the executive of one party 
may receive a large measure of support on 
portions of his program from a legislature 
under the control of the opposition party— 
and Mr. Eisenhower admits this has been the 
case during his administration—the theory 
put forth in the above statement is a sound 
and time-honored one. 

In the long run the man in the White 
House has better luck with his programs 
when control of the Congress is in the hands 
of his own party’s members. 

Responsibility for what transpires also 
can be clearly discerned and affixed. 

This sharply defined line of responsibility 
has an invigorating effect on the two-party 
system, the system Americans have found 
to be most satisfactory. 

However, the net result at the polls on elec- 
tion day does not always carry the theory of 
single-party responsibility to its logical con- 
clusion. Right now the Congress is under 
Democratic control though we have a Re- 
publican President. 

Such a personality as Eisenhower must 
have a very definite influence on local 
partisan contests such as those for the House 
of Representatives. 

But the influence of even the most popu- 
lar man can be offset in a given district if 
that district has an overriding, nonpartisan 
local issue on its mind. 

Again, the personality and ability of the 
individual candidates in the local races can 
outweigh the influences from the national 
scene. 

These are the things that can cause dis- 
tricts to go against the trend or which can 
change the trend from what it might have 
been. 


Extend Fair Labor Standards Coverage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress at the last session amended the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to increase 
the minimum wage from 75 cents to 
$1 an hour. The new minimum wage 
went into effect on March 1,1956. How- 
ever, Congress did nothing to extend the 
coverage of the act. The extension of 
coverage is even more important to the 
employees of food industries than the 
increase in the minimum wage because 
of the larger number of employees who 
will benefit from such effective extension 
of coverage. 

Practically all retail establishments 
are now exempt from both the minimum 
wage and overtime provision section— 
section 13 (a) (2) of the act. The food 
industries amendments would have the 
act cover all retail establishments with 
more than 5 stores or with an annual 
gross income of more than $500,000. 
The enactment of the amendments 
would bring the 40-hour week immedi- 
ately to hundreds of thousands of retail 
workers. 
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In reference to this subject, I wish to 
place in the REcorp a letter received by 
me from the Washington office of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America concerning 
the need to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large retail establishments. 
The letter, signed by Mr. Leon B. 
Schachter, executive board member and 
director, follows: 

AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND 

BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA, 

Washington, D. C., February 24, 1956. 
The Honorable JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: This month 
the employees of the organized retail 
food stores in the Washington area began 
a workweek of five 8-hour days. As a result 
of collective bargaining between the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
(AFL-CIO), the Retail Clerks International 
Association (AFL-CIO), and 8 area super- 
market chains, some 6,000 employees gained 
the 40-hour workweek. This is a new ad- 
vance for the Washington union retail 
workers, who already earn wages of $1.55 to 
$2.70 an hour. 

I thought this development would be of 
interest to you, especially in view of Con- 
gress’ consideration of extending the Fair 
Labor Standards Act’s coverage. 

Retail establishments are now exempt 
from the Fair Labor Standards Act. Unlike 
most industries, they need not pay the $1 
an hour minimum wage or time and one- 
half for work over 40 hours in 1 week. 

The argument that has continuously been 
presented by the proponents of this exemp- 
tion is that retail stores cannot afford either 
the minimum wage or the 40 hour week. 
This argument has been dinned into the 
ears of Congressmen and Senators for 
decades. 

I do not deny that there are thousands 
of small retail stores that cannot afford 
coverage under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Those are the “Momma and Poppa 
Stores,” as they are called in the trade 
slang. 

But no one wants to cover those stores 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. They 
would be specifically exempted. Your own 
2 bills are excellent examples. Both H. R. 
8553 and H. R. 6656 would cover only those 
retail establishments with 5 stores or a 
gross annual income of $500,000. 

The experience of the unionized retail food 
industry in Washington proves that these 
bills are more than reasonable and are eco- 
nomically justified. It proves that large re- 
tail units can afford far more than the basics 
required by the Fair Labor Standards Act. It 
proves the argument against covering large 
retail establishments under the act is a hoax. 

In fact, 1 of the 8 organized Washington 
food store chains is smaller than the estab- 
lishments which would come under Fair La- 
bor Standards Act through your bills. The 
Rochdale Consumer Cooperative has only 
3 stores and a gross annual income of 
only $300,000. Yet it has well been able to 
afford the 40-hour workweek and wages 50 to 
170 percent more than the FLSA minimum. 

These Washington area wages are not un- 
usually high or the workweek unusually low 
for the organized part of the retail food in- 
dustry. The wages are average for union 
stores. And the workweek is duplicated 
throughout the country. On the west coast, 
for example, 40 hours has been the rule in 
dozens of communities. In Chicago, Phila- 
dephia, Louisville, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, and many other cities, that work- 
week is well established. In fact, about 60 
percent of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
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and Butcher Workmen’s 130,000 retail mem. 
bers have that workweek written into their 
contracts. The rest are near that point and 
will reach it soon. 

But as the four Washington union leaders 
said in a joint statement, the 40 hour wor,: 
week came to their members 18 years after 
the Fair Labor Standards Act brought it to 
workers in many other industries. They 
stressed the unfairness of the retail ex. 
emption. 

W. F. Strong, president of the Amalgamat. 
ed's Local 555, A. J. Gray, financial secretary 
of Amalgamated’s Local 393, Truman Ken. 
nedy, financial secretary of RCIA’s Loca} 
1501, and F. H. McGuigan, business represent. 
ative of RCIA’s Local 639A, declared in the 
statement, “Because retail employees are not 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
we have had to bring down the hours the 
hard way. It has been a steady process of 
hammering out lower workweeks in collective 
bargaining. 

“This experience of our members demon. 
strates the marked unfairness and sheer dis. 
crimination of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
exemption of large retail establishments, 
Our members have had to wait 18 years for 
what workers in other industries received by 
law in 1938. 

“Large retail establishments and retail 
chains can afford the 40-hour week and 
minimum wage, just as other industries. The 
law would bring these standards to all large 
retail businesses at the same time. 

“Without a law, the cutting of hours had 
to go slower so as not to put the enlightened 
employer, who bargained collectively with 
his employees, at an unfair competitive dis- 
advantage with the employer who worked 
his people as long and at as low rates as 
possible.” 

I believe those words ring true. They are 
valid testimony why the retail exemption of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act should be mod- 
ified so that all establishments with 5 
stores or a gross annual income of $500,000 
will be covered. 

Very truly yours, 
LEON B. SCHACHTER, 
Executive Board Member and Direc- 
tor, Washington Office. 


Brotherhood or Stepbrotherhood? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address entitled 
“Brotherhood or Step-Brotherhood?” 
delivered by me on Sunday, March 1], 
1956, before the Mattapan-Dorchester- 
Roxbury District Council of the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States at 
their annual encampment at the Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

The address follows: 

BROTHERHOOD OR STEPBROTHERHOOD? 

I consider it a distinguished honor to ad- 
dress the annual encampment of the Matta 
pan. Dorchester, and Roxbury district coun- 
cils of the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States. 

My presence here today, among other 
things, symbolizes the intertwining of in- 
terests which has historically characterized 
the association of Jews and Negroes. Many 
of the most prosperous Jews in America can 
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trace their successes in business and pro- 
fessional fields to the substantial support of 
the so-called Negro market. As a matter 


. of fact Jews have long recognized and re- 


spected the still growing $16 billion yearly 
urchasing power of Negroes, equal to all of 
canada, which their gentile counterparts 
nave finally become aware of in the last few 
ears. In turn, many Negroes have been the 
grateful recipients of employment oppor- 
tunities and philanthrophy from those of 
the Jewish faith. The affinity of the two 
groups has not been confined just to eco- 
nomic reciprocity. In political affairs for 
instance, Senator Lehman, of New York; 
Governor Ribicoff, of Connecticut; Attorney 
General Javits, of New York; and your 
speaker, in addition to others too numerous 
to mention, owe their present positions to the 
significant measure of confidence in their 
ability manifested by the Jewish and Negro 
yoters. And I must certainly say in pass- 
ing that in the process of the restoration of 
Israel, 2 prominent part was played by an 
Amerjcan of Negro descent, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche. For it was Dr. Bunche who ef- 
fectuated the recognition of Israel by the 
Arab adversaries who were attempting to 
annihilate the tiny republic so recently es- 
tablished as a national home for the Jews. 
How is it that American Negroes should have 
played a role so closely intertwined with the 
historic destinies of the Jewish people? 

The Negro, too, has had his history of ad- 
versity and abnegation. He was brought to 
America, the land of the free, as a slave. He 
came not of his own free will, like other peo- 
ples, but in captivity and friendless. He was 
a hewer of wood and a drawer of water in a 
new continent where others were staking 
out the land and making their fortunes. 

But the Lord relented and a new breath 
of freedom blew over the land, with the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Men, who all 
their lives had been considered only chattel 
property, were made conscious of their hu- 
man dignity for the first time, and they 
were free at least to go and come as they 
pleased and live as other men lived, follow- 
ing their best lights. 

The great cities of the North—New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Cleve- 
land—offered the newly emancipated Negro 
opportunities hitherto undreamed of. There 
he came into contact with other peoples 
who had undergone rejection like himself, 
particularly the Jews. Founded on a com- 
mon experience of social adversity, a new 
and firm friendship grew up between the 
Jew and the Negro. 

Students of race and human genetics fur- 
nished an abundance of evidence that the 
Negro and the Jew had in their inheritance 
Many valuable treasures which would con- 
tribute to human progress. In fact, it was 
brought out that the social order among 
the so-called primitive peoples was often _far 
more complex and intricate in nature than 
that of the civilized folk. It was made 
abundantly evident, also, that no one race 
had a monopoly on brains or on virtue which 
would justify discriminatory practices in 
regard to the other groups. 

Hence a deep sympathy and common bond 
of experience linked the Negro and Jewish 
interests, both having suffered adversities 
in their social recognition. They learned to 
cooperate in overcoming the adversities. 
Thus the value of the intertwining of in- 
terests was made manifest. 

In this age of great upheaval and turmoil 
when the hydrogen bomb looms menacingly 
in the future as a threat to the entire human 
Taceé, we must recognize our larger obliga- 
tions, our larger citizenship in the interest 
of humanity itself. Not only is there an 
intertwining of nterests between Jew and 
Negro but there is and should be an inter- 
twining of interests between Jew and Gentile 
generaily, and between all races who are 
mutually concerned in the fulfillment of the 
Purposes of God. 
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It is 60 years since soldiers of the Jewish 
faith formed an organization and, while 
vast changes have been wrought in the life 
of our Nation during the intervening years, 
tne spirit which animated the founders has 
never changed—the spirit of Americanism 
and brotherhood. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States were cradled in the American way of 
life. When they came to maturity they grew 
in stature and influence because they were 
rooted in genuine American ideals. They are 
part and parcel of a system of society that 
has made this Naton great and glorious and 
that will never be changed by those who 
would try to tear down this system. 

The boys of Jewish blood who stood be- 
side their Christian comrades in the fox- 
holes of our wars never asked those with 
whom they fought to what religion they 
belonged. They, in turn, were never ques- 
tioned about their faith. The men in the 


foxholes had a common denominator— 
Democracy. Each worshipped God in his 
own way. 


The Jewish war veterans who have 
emerged from the slime and dirt and heart- 
break of the battlefields have taken their 
place in the forums of peace. It is worth 
mentioning and repeating from time to 
time that these men who fought so valiantly 
so that Democracy might survive are now 
engaged in another monumental struggle— 
the fight to create a peace that will banish 
the fear of the atom bomb and make the 
hearts of men and women glad that there 
is no longer any prospect of needless 
slaughter. 

I would like to say a word about your 
organization which has become a permanent 
part of the general pattern of American 
Democracy. 

In Europe, for centuries Jews were not 
permitted to volunteer to fight for their 
country. And in this country Asser Levy, 
the Dutch Jew, was denied permission by 
Governor Peter Stuyvesant to participate in 
the defense of the colony of New Amster- 
dam. 

Peter Stuyvesant was only reflecting the 
prejudice that clouded the minds of Euro- 
pean sovereignity. Levy had to plead with 
Stuyvesant to be allowed to risk his life 
in the common defense of the colony before 
he was accepted for service. 

All this changed when America was born. 
It was one of the few countries that per- 
mitted Jews to wear the uniform of their 
country as honorable volunteers. More 
than 10,000 Jews fought in the contending 
armies of the Civil War. Seven of these 
men were awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. 

I could go on and on giving the record 
and it is a story abundant with deeds of 
heroism and sacrifice. The figures I might 
give are astounding—but they need no praise 
from me. But I would like to point out 
that some 250,000 Jews saw service in World 
War I and more than 550,000—over half a 
million—served in World War II. 

Among them were those who had recently 
become citizens. Many were the descend- 
ants of those who were forced to wear the 
Yellow Star of David under German and 
Russian tyrants and who emerged from the 
war wearing the Purple Heart for wounds 
received in the service of democracy. 

During World War II, the Jewish repre- 
sentation in the armed services was far 
above its pro rata allotment. A large con- 
centration of Jewish people live in met- 
ropolitan centers. Agricultural, mining, 
and metal industries, and so forth, which 
were favored by draft exemptions did not 
apply to metropolitan centers, such as this 
Boston area. Besides the relatively large pro- 
portion of Jewish boys taken in the draft, 
there were approximately 35,000 Jewish vol- 
unteers. Statistics show that honors con- 


ferred on Jewish soldiers for valor in action 
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included no less than 1,100 citations. These 
included the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
Distinguished Service Cross, Croix de Guerre, 
and other decorations. The records also re- 
veal that more than 10,000 Jewish commis- 
sioned officers were in several branches of 
the service. The total of Jewish casualties 
was from 13,000 to 14,000, including 2,800 
who made the supreme sacrifice. 

These figures tell of a sacrificial devotion 
and patriotism to your country which is in 
line with your age-long battle for freedom. 

The patriotism and the loyalty of the Jews 
has been tested in wartime and in peacetime. 
It reveals a brilliant and patriotic service to 
your country. The Jewish people of the 
United States have given far more than their 
share of lives and money to help in all times 
of crisis. 

You are now sacrificing millions of dollars 
to help Israel survive in order to preserve 
your homeland and also to fight the Commu- 
nist aggressor. 

The preamble to the original constitution 
of the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States—dating back to the year 1896—de- 
clared your objectives as follows: 

“To maintain true allegiance to the 
United States of America; to foster and per- 
petuate true Americanism; to combat what- 
ever tends to impair the efficiency and per- 
manency of our free institutions; to uphold 
the fair name of the Jew, and fight his bat- 
tles whenever unjustly assailed; to encourage 
the doctrine of universal liberty, equal rights, 
and full justice to all men; to combat the 
powers of bigotry and darkness wherever 
originating, and whatever their target; to 
preserve the spirit of comradeship by mutual 
helpfulness to comrades and their families; 
to instill love of country and flag, and to 
promote sound minds and bodies in our 
members and our youth; to preserve the 
memories and records of patriotic service 
performed by the men of our faith; to honor 
their memory, and shield from neglect the 
graves of our heroic dead.” 

With these noble aims, the Jewish War 
Veterans were prepared to face three wars: 
The Spanish-American, and World Wars I 
and II. 

Then in 1936 in the city of Philadelphia, 
the crade of American liberty—20 years 
ago in May to be exact—your conven- 
tion thoroughly revised the organization's 
constitution. It is my understanding the 
workings of your group were provided for 
in great detail; the duties and obligations of 
the National Executive Council, the National 
Executive Committee, and those of the sev- 
eral departments, district councils, ladies 
auxiliary, and Sons of the Jewish War 
Veterans defined. The duties of the various 
officers were prescribed, uniforms and in- 
signia described, and a seal adopted. 

It is apparent that article II of the revised 
constitution embodied the spirit and general 
purpose of the preamble to the original in- 
strument. I will not enumerate the objects 
of your organization as set forth in the 1936 
revision of your constitution. I do note, 
however, that your second objective reads 
“To combat the powers of bigotry and dark- 
ness wherever originating and whatever 
their target.” i 

This can be summed up in one word— 
“brotherhood.” Not stepbrotherhood. 

It is an inspiring experience for me to be 
a part of this gathering; to speak to you con- 
cerning brotherhood, which symbolizes the 
fundamental moral principle on which our 
Nation was founded—a principle which all 
of us, in our churches, in our synagogues, in 
our organizations hold in common. This 
principle was stated in our Declaration of 
Independence in words which changed the 
course of human history for all times—“All 
men are created equal.” 

I call your attention to one word in that 
famous sentence; the word “created.” The 
self-evident truth which our American fore- 
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fathers proclaimed was not simply that all 
men are equal—but that they are created 
equal. They are equal because they are 
equally creatures of one Creator—God—a 
just and loving God who commands that we 
be just and loving to one another. 

Human brotherhood is more than mere 
human equality. Without a moral basis, the 
idea of equality is bound to be empty and 
vain and frightfully destructive. 

Communism perfectly illustrates this fact. 
The equality it preaches leads to strife and 
hatred, envy and malice. It denounces jus- 
tice, mercy and love as fatal weaknesses. 
It ignores the priceless value of the in- 
dividual soul and looks upon man as a 
mere instrument of the state. It denies 
brotherhood and all the noble motives of 
the mind, and, in the end, it brings on the 
very antithesis of brotherhood—the ruthless 
domination of man by man. 

It is not enough for us to condemn this 
evil force of communism. Our condemna- 
tions do not change the fact that it is on 
the march in the world today. I believe it 
is our duty to assume our share of respon- 
sibility for that terrible fact. If we can 
understand why we of the Western World 
share the responsibility for this tragic state 
of affairs, then we may gain some insight 
into the question of how to stop it. 

Should we not concede that every success 
made by communism represents the short- 
comings of the free, democratic world? Has 
the United States failed to apply the con- 
cept of human equality and brotherhood 
so that its example may be reflected all over 
the world? I fear we have tolerated in- 
justice in various ways, and, as a result, 
we have seen the growth of extreme and 
ruthless movements under the banners of 
communism. In the colonial areas of the 
world, the principles of brotherhood which 
have been professed at home have often 
been totally ignored. 

Today the greatest danger in the struggle 
with communism is in Asia. That should 
not surprise us too much—for it is in Asia 
that the Western Nations for centuries past 
have failed most tragically to carry out 
their own principles of human brotherhood. 
This has been the great area of supposed su- 
premacy of the white man, the great area 
of colonial subjection, and the great area 
of economic exploitation. The United 
States is challenged today to show the Asian 
people that it represents not racialism, co- 
lonialism, and exploitation, but their very 
opposites: Individual human dignity, na- 
tional independence, and free economic de- 
velopment for the benefit of the people. 

No nation is likely to welcome an Ameri- 
can policy if they think that policy is a 
mere defensive move designed to strengthen 
America against communism. No nation 
will be happy over the idea of being used as 
an American shield. Therefore, we must 
show that we seek the development and 
freedom and prosperity of these nations for 
their own sakes. 

We must keep our actions in line with the 
ideals which must guide us abroad. Amer- 
ica cannot afford to be indifferent to the cry 
of freedom anywhere in the world. Our in- 
ventive genius has so expanded our com- 
munication that isolation is a thing of the 
past. Now a billion eyes watch to see if 
there is a lag between our physical knowl- 
edge and our skill and fairness in human re- 
lations. A billion eyes watch to see whether 
or not we in the United States are ready to 
practice in our own homeland the ideal of 
brotherhood which we seek to promote in 
the world—or stepbrotherhood. I can see 


only one basic solution to this question, and 
that is the solution based on our common 
belief that we are all equally the creatures 
of God. 

In Asia and Africa—where the peoples of 
colonial areas have known the 
of being 


vast former 


humiliation treated as inferior 
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races—the way in which the United States 
acts to implement the rights of its own Ne- 
gro citizens among other minority groups 
is of the highest significance. I know of 
no other field in which the quality of our 
own actions at home so directly affects our 
moral power in the world. 

Enlightened men may differ in detail as 
to the best way for us to proceed. This is 
a question on which there should be no con- 
flict between our political parties. Natural- 
ly, I am most anxious to see that my own 
party maintains an advanced position on this 
question. 

Statesmanlike leadership is demanded to 
rechart the course of interracial tolerance 
and understanding before we find ourselves 
inextricably cast upon the reef. There is no 
room for the kind of leadership which ex- 
pelled Miss Lucy but retained the identifi- 
able white student insurrectionists at the 
University of Alabama without penalty of 
any kind. There is no room for the kind of 
leadership which compels the orderly pro- 
testers against the humiliating bus situation 
in Montgomery to face the prospect of jail 
or a fine, or both. There is no room for the 
kind of leadership which attacks the estab- 
lished integrity of the United States Su- 
preme Court by the passage of interposition 
and even nullification resolutions. There is 
no room for the kind of leadership which 
attempts to stifle the voices of freedom, in- 
cluding many of your own from being heard 
in a Government-owned auditorium or edu- 
cational institution. There is no room for 
the kind of leadership which endeavors to 
brand the NAACP as subversive, contrary to 
the opinion of the Attorney General of the 
United States, the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, or any other official Fed- 
eral body. There is no room for the kind of 
leadership which denies voting privileges to 
Negroes through intimidation, interference, 
and iilegal schemes. There is no room for 
the kind of leadership which permits the 
allocation of Federal funds, gathered through 
a process of taxing everyone, to those States 
who dare resist legislative and judicial com- 
mands regarding racial discrimination. 
There is no room for the kind of leadership 
which allows the most distinguished white 
supremist in America to become head of the 
very committee through which minority 
groups seek relief from their inequities. 
There is no room for the kind of leadership 
which pleads for moderation and gradualism 
in the wake of the inflexible resistance of the 
proponents of segregation. There is no room 
for the kind of leadership which seeks elec- 
tion support of those affected and concerned 
with civil rights based alone upon past per- 
formance and the slippery decrees of a party 
platform. There is no room for the kind of 
leadership which speaks one way in Wash- 
ington or some northern city and another 
way in the South. 

Even in a society as advanced in culture 
as the United States, we hear a lot about 
prejudice—associated mainly with the prob- 
lem of American minorities. Not many peo- 
ple nowadays would be caught admitting 
they are prejudiced about anything. There 
are a few exceptions, of course; one only has 
to read the newspapers. Prejudice, localized 
in our own lives, harms few people, if any. 
But small feelings of prejudice that have no 
sensible basis can spread into race attitudes 
and can ultimately defeat the moral obliga- 
tions of a democracy. 

It was Goebbels, during the dark days of 
facism in Germany, who said: “Nothing will 
be easier than to produce a bloody revolution 
in America. No other country has so many 
racial and social tensions. We shall be able 
to play on many strings there.” 

Any American who “plays on these strings” 
by spreading prejudices against minorities— 
Catholics, Jews, Negroes, foreign-born and 
others—is, whether he know it or not, 
weakening our Nation. 
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History has taught us that when we dis. 
criminate against one segment of the People 
we set a pattern that may be used againg 
other groups. Hitler’s persecution of the 
Jews, trade unionists, Communists, and 
Socialists was later directed against Catho. 
lics, Protestants, liberals and eventually the 
people of. the world. 

In 1855 Agraham Lincoln understoog this 
when he said: “As a Nation we began by 
declaring all men are created equal. We 
now read it ‘All men are created equal except 
Negroes.’ When the Know Nothings get con. 
trol it will read ‘All men are created equal 
except Negroes, and foreigners, and Catho. 
dics’. 

Consideration for the Negro, the Jew, the 
Catholic, the foreign-born or for any other 
minority group rests not merely on the 
grounds of humanity and justice; it rests 
on the solid base of self-interest. 

Prejudice makes all of us poorer. We can. 
not have an enlightened democracy with 
minority groups living in ignorance. We 
cannot have a prosperous democracy with 
minority groups so poor that they cannot 
afford to buy the goods America produces, 

As Eric A, Johnston, ex-president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, de- 
clared, ‘“‘Whenever we erect barriers on the 
grounds of race or religion, or of occupational 
or professional status, we hamper the fullest 
expansion of our economic security. Preju- 
dice doesn’t pay. Discrimination is destruc- 
tive.” 

Prejudice—or lack of brotherhood—makes 
impossible any real solution of economic, 
social, or personal difficulties. When we 
blame war or social and economic troubles on 
some innocent minority group, we are di- 
verting our attention from the real cause, 
Social ills can be remedied only through ac- 
ceptance of responsibility and cooperation 
through democratic means to solve common 
problems. 

How we apply brotherhood is more than 
a matter of mere domestic concern. Almost 
13 million people in the United States were 
born in Europe. The mistreatment of some 
Mexicans in the United States echoes 
throughout North and South America; a race 
riot provokes discussions and resentments in 
Africa, the Philippines, and among the 800 
million nonwhite people in China and India. 

Throughout the world there are millions 
of people who believe that World War II— 
to which your group contributed so much— 
was a total war against fascism and Fascist 
ideas. Their concept of peace includes the 
hope—even the determination—that there 
will be no such thing as superior and inferior 
peoples anywhere in the world. 

The story of America should prove that 
there are no superior or inferior people. Our 
country has been made great by people who 
came from every land under the sun—people 
with names like Carnegie, Sikorsky, Tosca- 
nini, Einstein, Osler, Carver, and thousands 
more. But it isn’t’only the big names—the 
Hall of Fame names—that have made Amer- 
ica, any more than it is only the big names 
that won the war. We know that the war 
was fought and won by the little names— 
by millions who never made the headlines. 


The men who built and are building Amer- 
ica—who clear her forests, span her rivers, 
dig her coal, plow her fields, work her ma- 
chines—the men who made America strong 
and free are men of every race, color, re- 
ligion, and nationality. Listen to the names 
at rollcall, or read these names from 4a Cas- 
ualty list in the New York Times of March 
29, 1945: Agostinello, Cohen, Curran, Grun- 
wald, Hrubec, Ivanoski, Kuzian, Marshall, 
Thomas, Warblanski. Were any of these 
inferior in the eyes of true brotherhood? 

All of America should be proud of these 
names. For what they did is more than 4 
tribute to their individual faiths—be they 
Jewish, Catholic, or Protestant. Their sac- 
rifices are a reflection of the splendid faith 
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which we of all races and creeds have in 
the strength and nobility of American de- 
mocracy. It is democracy, as we practice 
it in this country, that has been a spring- 
poard for the vast strides we have made in 
so short a time. It will continue to remain 
the motivating factor of our daily lives. 

What you, the Jewish veterans, have done 
in the past is now part of the history of this 
country. But what about the present? I 
could quote amazing figures and statistics. 
But I think the citizens of this Nation should 
pe fully aware of your program in the field 
of human relations. In the present state 
of the world, human relationships have be- 
come a very vital part in the planning for 
a permanent peace. , 

Your organization is engaged in fighting 
every form of tyranny, bigotry, and intoler- 
ance. The Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States were among the first to speak 
out boldly against Hungary’s persecution of 
Cardinal Mindszenty and the oppression 
visited on the Protestant clergies in central 
Europe. In the past you have been assailed 
by the Communists as a tool of big business 
interests on the one hand and by Gerald L. K. 
gmith’s anti-Semitic cross and flag on the 
other hand. 

What has been your answer to these at- 
tacks? A program of action in the field of 
human relations—in the field of brotherhood. 
You have worked with the American Legion, 
the Catholic War Veterans, and other major 
veterans’ organizations. You have reminded 
America that racial and religious disunity 
can be just as harmful and menacing to the 
country’s welfare in peace as it would have 
been in war. 

It is my understanding that the Jewish 
War Veterans’ service program, staffed by 
hundreds of professional and voluntary 
counselors, serves more than 110,000 vet- 
erans and veterans’ dependents of all faiths. 
More than 30 percent of those you have aided 
have been non-Jewish. , 

There you have American democracy in 
action—action that is unfettered by any con- 
sideration of race or creed. That is some- 
thing worth fighting for and keeping, so that 
we and our children and our children’s chil- 
dren may enjoy the blessings of our glorious 
way of life. 

I think that members of the Jewish faith 
may well be proud of the fact that the prin- 
ciple of brotherhood was proclaimed cen- 
turies ago by your teachers, rabbis, and na- 
tional leaders. We read in Leviticus the 
command “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

Believing in the spiritual interpretation of 
the universe, in peacetime the Jewish War 
Veterans are assisting to promote justice, 
amity, understanding, and _ cooperation 
among Protestants, Jews, and Catholics. 

Whether we like it or not, America has 
been vested with the leadership of the free 
world and the task of defending western 
civilization. The success of that defense 
will determine the survival of our way of 
life and the maintenance of the dignity of 
man. 

Until and unless bigotry, prejudice, and 
intolerance among intercreedal and inter- 
racial groups have disappeared from the 
American scene, the success of that leader- 
ship and of that defense will be in jeopardy. 

Until we have achieved a practical day-to- 
day implementation of the principles of 
brotherhood, we cannot be sure that our 
American democracy is secure. But once we 
have attained throughout this fair land a 
unity which comes from an understanding, 
group by group; an appreciation of culture, 
group by group; and respect of racial, reli- 
gious differences, group by group, American 
democracy will have a much firmer foun- 
dation. 

America stands at the crossroads—one way 
points to brotherhood—the other points to 
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intolerance and prejudice. I do not wish to 
minimize the seriousness of the situation— 
but America has survived a great many crises 
in the last 180 years. I think we will survive 
this one. 

In words of the poet, Stephen Vincent 
Benet: 


‘““We have made this thing, this dream. 


This land unsatisfied by little ways, 

Open to every man who brought good will, 
This peaceless vision, groping for the stars, 
Not as a huge devouring machine 

Rolling and clanking with remorseless force 
Over submitted bodies and the dead, 

But as live earth where anything could grow 
We made it and it’s ours. 

We shall maintain it. It shall be sustained.” 


Mar God give us the grace and the 
strength to maintain this land of ours in the 
name of brotherhood. 





The Story of Margaret Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Truman family is a typical American 
family. That is part of its charm and 
greatness. The story of Margaret Tru- 
man, and of her success in the difficult 
and competitive world of entertainment, 
is also a great and heart-warming story. 
We all rejoice in Miss Truman’s recent 
engagement. 

In the March issue of Good House- 
keeping, Margaret Truman has told that 
story under the title of ‘‘Souvenir.” 
Upon reading early installments of 
this feature, Mrs. Neuberger was so en- 
grossed and fascinated that she felt I 
should include some of it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. The portions se- 
lected by Mrs. Neuberger are herewith 
presented for inclusion in the REcorpD. 

Mr. President, there is something about 
the Truman family that I think is char- 
acteristic of a traditional American fam- 
ily which loves its native land. When 
Harry S. Truman and Bess Truman left 
the White House, they did not migrate 
to the Waldorf Towers, in New York City, 
or to some other exotic quarters where 
they never had lived before. 

Their roots were down in the good soil 
of Missouri and to there they returned. 
They boarded a train and returned to 
Independence, Mo., where they had been 
born and raised. True, their daughter 
had her career in New York, but Presi- 
dent Truman and his wife, the former 
first lady, went back to Independence— 
as I feel sure Lincoln would have re- 
turned to Springfield, Ill., had he been 
spared for retirement. 

T ask unanimous consent that portions 
of Miss Margaret Truman’s autobiogra- 
phy from the March 1956 issue of Good 
Housekeeping magazine be printed at 
this point in the Appendix of the REcorp., 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the article was ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

In 1944 my father entered on a phase of 
his career that enveloped me in reflected 
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light. His star rose with the sudden bril- 
liance of a comet, and I traveled in its wake. 
If he had reservations about his appoint- 
ments with destiny, they were concerned to 
a degree with me. He is a thoughtful man 
and did not wish to deprive me of the oppor- 
tunity of making a life on my own terms. 

My father did not consciously plan the 
course his life took. Early in 1944 he was 
urged to run for the Vice Presidency. 

“I talked it over with Boss,” my father 
is reported to have said to his sponsors, 
“and we’ve decided against it. I’ve got a 
daughter, and the limelight is no place for 
children.” 

While my father did not want the nom- 
ination, and while my mother was bitterly 
opposed to it because she understood the 
burdens it would lay on his shoulders, I 
have never expressed my own reactions. I 
naturally thought it was wonderful. I was 
proud of my father, and it didn’t seem to 
me that being the daughter of the Vice 
President would bother me at all. I looked 
forward to it. 

I wasn’t aware, as most of the people of 
the United States were not aware, of the 
fairly precarious state of President Roose- 
velt’s health. I didn’t even think about the 
future. I just thought it was grand that 
people appreciated my father enough to 
tender him a high office in the Government. 
I had known a couple of Vice Presidents— 
Mr. Garner and Mr. Wallace—and they 
seemed to lead normal lives and people 
looked up to them. Jean Wallace’s exist- 
ence as daughter of the Vice President hadn't 
seemed too different from mine as daughter 
of a Senator. I didn’t expect any drastic 
revision in my days. Anyway, I was only 
20 years old and not given to profound 
speculation. The hysteria of the convention 
floor had frightened me, but I didn’t ex- 
pect a repetition of anything like that. I 
rather liked seeing my picture in the papers. 
Who doesn't? 

As a sometime student of history, I am 
aware that the events of the year 1945 
will be chronicled in enormous and official 
detail for generations to come, and school- 
boys and schoolgirls unborn will memorize 
its dates and rack their brains for motiva- 
tions, causes, and effects to write down on 
examination papers. As an innocent by- 
stander with a front-row place, I can con- 
tribute little to the official record. But per- 
haps there is a place for unofficial history— 
for the wayward thoughts and the vagrant 
yearnings that beset the minor figure on 
such a stage; for the little disappointments, 
the unimportant fears, the mothlike anxie- 
ties that make us kin to the future and the 
past; for the small pleasures that make a 
girl in one century like a girl in any cen- 
tury. 

I accompanied my father and mother on 
the funeral train to Hyde Park that night. 
Reports of the state funeral had only in- 
tensified the crowds along the streets. They 
were still packed, shoulder to shoulder, in 
Lafayette Square at 9:30 p. m. when the 
cortege left the Portico and moved along the 
East Drive. Down the length of Constitu- 
tion Avenue the people were crowded to the 
walls of the buildings, and around Union 
Station they were massed by the thousands. 
Over all there still brooded that curious 
heavy, almost tangible stillness. They 
never uttered one sound when the flag- 
draped casket was placed in the glass-walled, 
illuminated railroad car, surrounded by a 
fantasia of flowers. The Army Band played 
Nearer My God to Thee, and the train moved 
slowly off into the hot, damp night on its 
mournful journey to Hyde Park. 

I will never forget that ride. Of course it 
was impossible to sleep. We were all too 
strung-up and nervous and miserable. We 
had begun to recover from our numbness 
and to experience the deep sense of personal 
rrief that the loss of President Roosevelt 
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occasioned. My mother made me go to bed, 
for I was practically stumbling with weari- 
ness, but I lay sleepless in the dark. The 
train moved with the slow solemnity of the 
funeral march, pausing at many intervals. 
When we made our first stop, I raised the 
shade a fraction to stare out into the starless 
night. 

I stared straight into serried ranks of 
faces, packed along the side of the track— 
thousands of them, motionless and sound- 
less, seeming to press against the very panes 
of the windows. It was as if they had ceased 
to breathe—row on row on row of impassive, 
solemn faces—devoid of curiosity, but bowed 
down in mute sorrow or uplifted in mute 
reverence. It seemed an intrusion to look 
on their naked grief. I lowered the shade. 


When we stopped at Philadelphia, I raised 
the shade to the top. Not only were the 
people pressed into every available foot of 
space in the railroad yards, on the station 
platforms, ramps, and tracks, but they ran 
like a silent river up the great bridge that 
overlooks the North Philadelphia Station 
and were massed on the bridge in a motion- 
less phalanx, patient as dumb animals. 


As we continued along the flare-lit tracks, 
I never roused during the night and looked 
out that the faces weren't there. And there 
seemed to be no sound in the world, not even 
in nature—not a night bird’s cry of a 
cricket’s chirp. When I remember the death 
of President Roosevelt, I always think of that 
preternatural quiet. 

The tendency to believe your own publicity 
is a pitfall for any belle, accidental or other- 
wise. As late as 1952 I went down to Wash- 
ington for the weekend, and it apparently 
seemed to my father that I was feeling my 
oats a bit too much. He sat down after I left 
and wrote me a letter. When the letter ar- 
rived, I knew by looking at the outside of 
the envelope that I was due for a lecture. He 
had addressed it “Miss Mary Margaret Tru- 
man.” 

It was such a wonderful letter that I want 
to include it here, for it seems to me to be 
an excellent commentary on belleship and 
good advice for anybody. 

LETTER FROM DAD, JANUARY 28, 1952 


“DEAR MARGIE: It was a most happy week- 
end. It always is when you are with your 
mommy and daddy. Your pop has been care- 
fully watching the progress and change in his 
daughter, just as he watched it from 5 to 15. 
You've never had any advice from your dad 
except in your interests. When you were 
anxious to be a singer at 15, your dad told 
you to be sure you had an education first. 
You took his advice. Now you're faced with 
a successful career. Be very careful that you 
remember your background and bringing up. 
I want you to succeed in whatever you un- 
dertake. To do that you must give it all you 
have. Keep your balance and display all the 
Truman-Wallace mulishness where right and 
wrong are in the balance. Right must always 
prevail. Do not let the glamour get you. 
There are decent, honorable people among 
the very rich, just as there are among the 
very poor. Honor knows no class. It is just 
as great and as necessary at one end of the 
scale as at the other. No one can say which 
is the top. Jesus Christ was the son of a 
carpenter (foster son) and was one himself. 
He was looked down upon by the socially 
great of his time. So were Martin Luther, 
John Knox, Wycliffe, Thomas Jefferson, An- 
drew Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln. Re- 
member always to keep your balance no mat- 
ter how great you may become in your own 
time. Great men and women are assayed in 
future generations. Your dad will never be 
reckoned among the great, but you can be 
sure he did his level best and gave all he had 
to his country. There is an epitaph in Boot- 
hill Cemetery in Tombstone, Ariz., which 
reads, “Here lies Jack Williams, he done his 
Gamnedest.” What more can a person do? 
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I hope that will be yours and your dad’s epi- 
taph. 
“Love, 
“Dap.” 


Soviet Russia’s Educational System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most alert, energetic, and imagi- 
native former Members of this body, 
Senator William Benton, of Connecticut, 
has recently returned from a tour behind 
the Iron Curtain where he made a care- 
ful study of the Soviet educational sys- 
tem. Since his return he has warned 
us of the tremendous achievements in 
quality and quantity of the Russian edu- 
cational system. He has concluded that 
the long-run challenge of the Soviet 
Union may likely be in the field-ef edu- 
cation as much as in any other field. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an article entitled “The Party Line 
From A to Z,” written by former 
Senator Benton, and published in the 
magazine section of the New York Times 
for Sunday, January 22, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE Party LINE FroM A TO Z—THAT IS THE 
MENTAL FARE FED TO MILLIONS BY THE 
Soviet GREAT ENCYCLOPEDIA 


(By William Benton) 


Whatever else it may be, the Great Ency- 
clopedia of the Soviet Union is one of the 
most important published works in the 
world. For 800 million people it is the only 
general reference work. The Soviet leaders 
regard it as the undisputed source of infor- 
mation and the final authority on all sub- 
jects. No other encyclopedia in history has 
had such a wide reach. 

During a recent trip to the Soviet Union 
I talked with five editors of this powerful 
but little understood publication. Our in- 
terview lasted 314 hours. No meeting that 
I had with Soviet officials during my 4-week 
visit behind the Iron Curtain was more in- 
teresting or arresting to me. 

For the first time, encyclopedists of the 
free world and the Soviet world met and 
talked shop. We talked paper, printing, and 
binding. We talked sales. collections, prices, 
and profits. Coffee and brandy were served 
and we exchanged toasts. We agreed to 
exchange the latest editions of our encyclo- 
pedias. More important, we agreed to ex- 
change statistics on” population, production, 
income, and other key subjects for possible 
inclusion in our publications. But it was 
not so easy to exchange ideas. 

I wondered as I entered the modern Office 
building on Moscow’s Pokrovskii Boulevard 
how tense or how cordial my reception might 
be. Ever since the first volume of the new 
edition of the Soviet Encyclopedia rolled off 
the press 5 fears ago, it has been assailed in 
the West for its fantastic distortions. of 
biography and history. Further, the press 
of the West has ridiculed the predicament of 
its editors under political regimes of chang- 
ing personalities and hues. 

I expected a strained interview,-or at least 
an aloof one. No westerner had met with 
these editors before. But the West well 
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knows what a long shadow hangs over them, 
A first edition of their encyclopedia, pyp. 
lished in the turbulent years between 1928 
and 1947, was in disgrace with the Soviet 
rulers by the time it was complete. Some 
of the many editors were executed. Others 
were sentenced to prison terms. I knew 
nothing about the new editors, or the tech. 
niques they must have developed to protect 
themselves, but on the record it seemed to 
me that theirs might be the most nerye. 
racking editing job in the world. 

However, there was no sign of stiffness or 
strain in the five men who sat down at 
long table with me and the 2 interpreters 
1 from the Russian Intourist Agency, ang 
Mr. Robert Tucker, an American expert on 
Russia, who served as my assistant. Indeed, 
they could hardly have been more cordial, 
They were also relaxed. 

Editor in Chief B. A. Vvedensky, a stooped, 
gray-haired, scholarly looking man in his 
late fifties, was matter-of-fact and informal, 
He seemed eager to please and delighteg 
that I was there. His assistants, younger 
men of 45 to 50, did much of the talking, 
They were vital, curious—and confident. 

These were manifestly men of ability who 
knew their jobs. The editor and his chief 
deputy were men who rated as scholars by 
the high Soviet scientific standards. Editor 
in Chief Vvedensky is an expert in radio 
technology and physics. His deputy, A. A, 
Zvorykin, is a professor of natural science 
and technology, and president of the Soviet 
commission working with UNESCO on a his. 
tory of world culture. A second deputy, 
L. S. Shaumian, is an experienced journalist, 
Another assistant, Mr. Vishov, executive sec- 
retary of the chief editorial board, is a 
specialist in general history. The fifth 
member of the group, Mr. Revin, the encyclo- 
pedia’s director of printing and publishing, 
had been the wartime director of the Pravda 
publishing house. 

I had come with a list of 32 questions pre- 
pared by the Britannica’s editorial board to 
ask the Soviet editors. But for the first hour 
and more, it was I who was quizzed. The 
Soviet editors were eager to know all about 
our business, production and editorial tech- 
niques. The interview became something of 
a round table, and a strange one. We had 
very much in common when we talked the 
technicalities of encyclopedia publishing. 
But when we talked content—ideas—this 
was another matter altogether. 

Their answer to one of my first question 
showed what a heavy curtain divided our 
ways of thinking. “What,” I asked, “should 
be the objectives of encyclopedia generally?” 

The aims of the great encyclopedias of the 
West have always included, among others, 
accuracy, authority for statements, clarity 
of presentation and an effort at international 
orientation. 

The Soviet editor’s reply was a simple one, 
but it only answered my question as applied 
to the Soviet Encyclopedia itself. “The gen- 
eral approach and objective of the Soviet 
Encyclopedia,” Mr. Vvedensky told me, “is 
contained in the 1949 decree of the Council 
of Ministers which ordered its publication.” 

It is just this simple for the Soviet board 
of editors. They,are working under a Gov- 
ernment directive which orders them 
orient their encyclopedia as sharply as 4 
political tract. For what does the 1949 de- 
cree of the Soviet Union’s Council of Min- 
isters say? It could not be plainer. “The 
second edition of the Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia,’” it declares, “should widely elucidate 
the world-historical victories of socialism in 
our country, which have been attained in 
the U. S. S. R. in the province of economics, 
science, culture, art.’’ 

Nor is this all. “With exhaustive complet- 
ness,” the decree continues, “it must show 
the superiority of Socialist culture over the 
culture of the capitalist world. Operating 
on Marxist-Leninist theory, the Encyclo- 
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dia should give a party criticism of con- 
temporary reactionary bourgeois tendencies 
jn various provinces of science and technics.” 

The encyclopedia was thus planned to pro- 
yide the intellectual underpinning for the 
soviet world offensive in the duel for men’s 
minds. The Soviet Government ordered it 
as a fighting propaganda weapon. And the 
Government attaches such importance to 
its political role that its board of editors is 
chosen by and is responsible only to the high 
Council of Ministers itself. 

These editors are not a bit sensitive about 
the political bias of their work. Mr. 
vvedensky told me with seeming satisfac- 
tion that his encyclopedia has something 
which Western encyclopedias lack. It has 
what he chose to call a “world outlook.” 

“while striving to maintain complete ob- 
jectivity,” he explained, ‘all articles are of 
course written from the position of our 
world outlook—Marxism-Leninism.” Objec- 
tivity? By Soviet standards, this has noth- 
ing in common with an impartial approach. 
The Russians have a new term for what we 
Westerners mean by “objectivity.” They 
call it “bourgeois objectivism,” and the edi- 
tors of the Soviet encyclopedia are pledged 
to avoid any trace of it. 

Mr. Vvedensky’s ‘‘world outlook” was of 
course far removed from what has always 
been understood in the West as an interna- 
tional outlook. This latter the Russians 
scornfully call ‘bourgeois cosmopolitanism,” 
and the editors are doing their best to avoid 
it, too. The matter could not be simpler. 
“The Soviet Union,” they assure their read- 
ers in the foreword to their first volume, 
“has become the center of the civilized 
world.” 

I told the Soviet editors the number of 
words which the Britannica devotes to arti- 
cles on various countries; 220,000 to the 
United States, 200,000 to Britain, 125,000 
to France and 100,000 to the Soviet Union. 
“Do you consider this a fair distribution, or 
not?” ITasked. “Do you think we have given 
a fair share to Russia?” 

They didn’t dispute it. Indeed, the ques- 
tion of fairness is lost on them. They told 
me the space which they allocate to various 
countries. Their article on China is 90,000 
words long. They give 70,000 words to 
Germany; 68,000 to the United States; 62,000 
to Britain, and 55,000 to France. And the 
Soviet Union? This will be the subject of 
their final volume, an entire special volume 
on the U.S. S. R. 

Iasked them to tell me about their article 
on the United States. I hoped to find out 
whether it reflected the strong anti-Amer- 
ican bias, the “hate America” theme of pre- 
Geneva. They jumped over the subject 
quickly. The article will be in a volume 
scheduled to appear next spring, they told 
me. They didn’t want to talk about it. 

“How do you plan to keep your set, up to 
date?” Iasked. “Is there any system of con- 
tinuous revision?” 

They said that they had no system of con- 
tinuous revision. What did I mean? They 
appeared fascinated when I explained that 
the Britannica annually reviews and revises 
between three and four million words out 
of the 40 million which it contains, and that 
over a 10-year period every article is read 
and reviewed for revision by experts at least 
once. Nothing that I told them about our 
operation evoked such keen interest as this. 

I well understood this interest. It 
stemmed first from their problem of the 
changing Soviet political lines and personal- 
ities, The entire new edition of the present 
“Great Encyclopedia” is a revision of the 
earlier, disgraced edition. Much that ap- 
peared in the first edition has been slashed 
out as “bourgeois-objectivist.” 

There is also the question of the vanish- 
ing concepts. Let me illustrate from the 
first volume. The article on Academic Free- 
dom from the first edition has disappeared, 
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There is now no trace of an article on Abso- 
lute Rights. Information on such concepts 
as these has given way to bristling articles 
ou new subjects of a political nature such 
as Agitation and Aggression. 

Further, there is the problem of the vanish- 
ing men. Many are the prominent Russians 
who were covered in the old edition but who 
have disappeared from the new one. Famous 
men and women in all walks of life have 
been ruthlessly turned, as in George Orwell’s 
chilling novel “1984,’”’ from persons into “un- 
persons.” They have been dropped into the 
“memory hole.” 

I knew that the editors already were hav- 
ing trouble about articles in their new edi- 
tion that were demanding revision. I 
brought up the extreme Beria case. I asked 
them about their clumsy publishing per- 
formance, after Beria’s execution, when they 
sent letters to their subscribers in Russia 
and abroad, recommending that a laudatory 
article on him be cut out of the volumes 
already printed and shipped. 

They admitted the letter cheerfully 
enough. But they protested, “It was the 
only case of its kind in the history of the 
encyclopedia.” They explained that they 
had been forced to their action by letters 
from outraged subscribers. Further, they 
insisted that the subscribers had not been 
ordered to cut out the offending article. 
They had only been given a chance to do so, 
and to insert substitute new pages on the 
Bering Sea. 

“How do you decide which biographies 
merit inclusion in the encyclopedia?” I 
asked. “Especially those of living persons?” 

“This is a very complicated subject,’ one 
of the editors replied. ‘There is a great deal 
of dissatisfaction,” said another, “among 
those who don't get in.” He smiled and 
went on, “The scientists say there are too 
many artists and the artists say there are 
too many scientists.” 

The Soviet editors seemed surprised when 
I told them that we carried only 1,000 such 
biographies. I explained that the Britan- 
nica prefers to wait"until a man is dead for 
better evaluation of his work. I laughingly 
suggested that it would be still easier if no 
biographies were carried of living persons. 
“Of course,” replied Mr. Vvedensky, a little 
wryly, “that is the simplest way, but it isn’t 
always possible.” 

I then asked how the Soviet Encyclopedia 
selects the authors for jts articles. 

“We enlist a wide circle of authors,” the 
editors proudly told me. The board of edi- 
tors is responsible for the choice of authors, 
one of the editors explained, but much of 
the actual work of selection is done by an 
“apparatus” of specialists in 25 fields, who 
consult with institutions of higher learning. 

“A total of 7,579 authors,” he said, “signed 
articles in our first 25 volumes.” Fifty-eight 
of these authors were “honored scientists, 
artists, or honored figures of technology,” 
the absolutely top men in prestige and ac- 
claim, according to Soviet judgment. Four 
hundred and seventy-seven were members 
of the Learned Academy of Science or of 
academies of science in the 16 republics. Of 
the rest, roughly 25 percent were professors 
and doctors of science, 35 percent candidates 
of science, 20 percent specialists without 
titles, and 20 percent leading officials of the 
Communist Party and the government. 

“What do you do if the articles are poorly 
written?” I asked. “How do you go about 
checking facts such as statistics, especially 
in articles pertaining to foreign countries?” 

The editors’ reply did not deal directly 
with statistics or sources. “Once we receive 
an article,” I was told, ‘the labor pains be- 
gin.” One of the editors then launched into 
a description of a process which he termed 
“public discussion,” and which has no 


counterpart in encyclopedia publishing in 
the western world. All articles are sub- 
mitted to 2 or 3 reviewers, but this is only 
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part of the verifying task. Key articles of 
special significance are then publicly dis- 
cussed by the board of editors. They are 
also mailed out for public discussion. 

The Soviet Encyclopedia mailed out a to- 
tal of 7,780 different articles slated for pub- 
lication in the first 33 volumes, I was told. 
Each such article is sent to 1,160 different 
institutions, But on the 7,780 articles which 
had been sent out, I was told there were in 
all only 8,332 commenting replies. This is 
an astonishingly small number. 

I asked whether the replies were of value 
to the board of editors. “Not always,” one 
of the editors said. “But as a rule they are 
useful.” 

I have the feeling that the articles are 
not sent out so much in the hope of re- 
ceiving valuable replies as for the record. 
They are widely distributed in order to pro- 
tect the editors. If here is to be trouble 
with an article after it is published, today’s 
editors can point out, “We sent it to 1,160 
institutions for review before we published 
at.” 

“Do you ever encounter the problem of 
conflicting schools of thought on a subject?” 
I asked, “If so, how is that solved?” 

“Of course,” one of the Soviet editors re- 
plied, ‘on some articles there are different 
schools of thought. The board must settle 
the differences. When we find two legiti- 
mate viewpoints we make the author present 
both.” 

My belief is that this happens only rarely; 
so I asked for an example. 

“There is a dispute,’’? he told me, “about 
the history of China. Just when did the 
feudal period begin? There are also argu- 
ments about Confucius.” 

“Pumps,” voluntecred another editor. 
“There is even a big argument about pumps 
and their development.” 

At one point during the interview Mr. 
Vvedensky, to my surprise, had a great 
stack of booklets brought out to show me. 
They were reprints of Soviet Encyclopedia 
articles in many languages. These are dis- 
tributed in foreign countries. This is how 
Soviet propagandists use the prestige in the 
name “encyclopedia” to give authority to 
their claims abroad. Mr. Vvedensky assured 
me that the board of editors had nothing 
to do with these reprints. 

“People abroad just make booklets of the 
articles that interest them,” he said. He 
handed me a booklet on Armenian Culture, 
another on Art. He showed me a third en- 
titled “History of Germany,” translated for 
East German readers. He laughed as he gave 
me this last, and said, “Hardly a suitable 
article for the Britananica.” 

“An encyclopedia often can’t help reflect. 
ing its time and place,” I remarked. “But 
should it not seek to avoid this?” 

This question seemed to make Mr. Vveden- 
sky thoughtful. “It is very hard,” he re- 
plied, “to find a formula.” He paused a mo- 
ment, then added, disarmingly, “We haven't 
found it yet. The editor must feel what is 
temporary and what is lasting.” 

“You must understand clearly,” he cau- 
tioned me, “that the Soviet encyclopedia does 
not attempt crudely to put in Marxism- 
Leninism on each occasion. Many of our 
articles have nothing to do with Marxism- 
Leninism.” 

I asked him to name a few such articles. 
He replied that in an article such as that on 
cosmogony or any article on theoretical sub- 
jects such as physics, no Marxism-Leninism 
ideas will be mentioned. But he quickly 
added, “in the field of history and social 
movement, these must be keyed to Marxism- 
Leninism.” 

This is what we are up against when we 
try to exchange ideas with the Russians, even 
with some of the more scholarly men of the 
Soviet world. There is perhaps no more tell- 
ing gage of a great nation’s standards than 
its leading reference work. 
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There is no place under the Soviet system 
for an encyclopedia as the term has always 
been understood in the West. The frame of 
reference of the Russians’ “Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia” is one that breaks with stan- 
dares established from earliest times. It 
is the strangest encyclopedia since the in- 
vention of the word. 

The Soviet editors seem proud of this. 
But what of their readers? The only gen- 
eral reference work to which they may turn 
for the truth about the world is a giant prop- 
aganda brochure on the Soviet system. It is 
a Communist political tract in 50-odd vol- 
umes. It is the currentliy embalmed dog- 
ma of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism applied 
to all society, its past, present and future. 

Further, the very minute the final volume 
goes to press, the editors will begin a new 
10-volume set. They are not satisfied with 
their present “circulation” of 300,000 sets. 
Their masters desire a far wider audience. 

The 10-volume set won't be a summary or 
condensation of the large one. It will be a 
completely new edition. Ali articles will be 
written for a far wider audience, for “‘a lower 
level intellectually,” This is to be designed 
to insure that there will be no one who 
can read in the U. S. S. R., who cannot 
understand the final and authoritative ver- 
sion of all knowledge. Thus the Soviet prop- 
agandists propose to expand their domain 
into the last remaining frontiers. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue Service Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue is currently 
in the process of establishing service cen- 
ters strategically located throughout the 
United States. These centers are to be 
used for the purpose of processing sim- 
ple income tax returns on a Mass produc- 
tion basis. The more complicated cases 
will still be handled on an individual 
basis and through the various district 
offices as at present. Iam told there will 
eventually be five such centers through- 
out the country. There are two already 
in operation, one in Kansas City, Mo., 
and the other, in Lawrence, Mass. The 
next one is scheduled for the western 
region, which comprises the States of 
Washington, Oregon, California, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona. 

The authority for selecting the loca- 
tion of the western region center rests 
with the regional commissioner in San 
Francisco. I am told he will choose the 
location on the basis of availability of 
terminal railway mail service and find- 
ing a suitable facility with proper space, 
light, ventilation and heat, as well as 
consideration to obtaining qualified per- 
sonnel. It is anticipated that the cen- 
ter will require from 200 to 400 employ- 
ees skilled at typing, keypunch operat- 
ing, and general clerical work. Infor- 
mation has come to my attention indi- 
cating that it is not the policy of the 
Internal Revenue Service to advertise 
for space. Its requirements generally 
are filled through the activities of Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other interested 
Civic groups who submit proposals. 
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Representing as I do the metropolitan 
area of Seattle, Wash., conveniently lo- 
cated in the western area currently 
under consideration for development of 
the third service center, I am pressing 
the advantages that Seattle has to offer 
as a desirable location. I am presuppos- 
ing that Seattle can meet the criteria 
for the establishment of the western 
service center. If Seattle is unable to 
qualify, then I would hope some other 
city in my State would be able to meet 
the requirements. But I am not asking 
any undue favoritism. 

According to information given me, 
the new program of internal Revenue 
Service centers is working well in the 
two locals already in operation, expedit- 
ing as it does the processing of millions 
of routine tax returns to the average 
taxpayer and, at the same time, bring- 
ing more complicated returns under 
closer scrutiny than was heretofore pos- 
sible. I heartily endorse this program 
and hope the additional centers required 
to make it effective nationwide will be 
established as soon as possible. Mean- 
while, it is to be hoped also that po- 
litical pressures will play no part in the 
final determination of location, but 
rather that the good of the service and 
the economy to the taxpayer will be 
determining factors. Of course, I would 
like to have Seattle selected but only 
on the merit of its case. There has been 
altogether too much politics in such 
matters as locating Government facili- 
ties in the past. 


Air Service From Northern Cities to 
Florida Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, for some time now hearings 
have been held before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board regarding additional serv- 
ice from our northern cities to Florida 
cities—a service obviously necessary in 
the eyes of those of us who sought un- 
successfully Gn so Many occasions to ob- 
tain reservations on Florida-bound 
planes on the days we wanted to travel. 

Pan American Airways has applied to 
operate from New York to Miami, using 
Philadelphia as a coterminal. 

The mayor of Philadelphia, Richard- 
son Dilworth; Frederic R. Mann, direc- 
tor of commerce for the city; the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer and the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin; plus the Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, have 
all gone on record unqualifiedly in favor 
of the Pan American application. 

Philadelphia wants this service to 
Florida and Pan American is prepared to 
give it to us. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp a recent joint press release 
from Mayor Dilworth and Mr. Mann, a 
resolution from the board of directors of 
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the chamber of commerce, and editorials 
from the Inquirer and the Bulletin, 
The matters follow: 


JOINT STATEMENT BY Mayor DiiworrH AND 
MR. MANN, FEBRUARY 20, 1956 


Richardson Dilworth, mayor of the city of 
Philadelphia, and Frederic R. Mann, director 
of commerce, today reviewed the recommen. 
dation of the Aviation Division of the Com. 
merce Department and the Chamber of Com. 
merce of Greater Philadelphia in the East 
Coast case now pending before the CAB. The 
mayor and the director of commerce reaf. 
firmed the stand of the city of Philadelphia 
and the chamber of commerce, but empha- 
sized that great emphasis should be place 
on supporting the proposal of Pan American 
Airways to give direct service between Phila- 
delphia and Miami, and single plane service 
direct to points beyond Miami to the Carib. 
bean, Central and South America. No other 
carrier in the case offers this much-needed 
service south of Miami. 

“Figures submitted in the Washington 
hearings indicated that passengers between 
Miami and Philadelphia in 1954 averaged 
5,000 per month, and at the present time are 
exceeding that figure by a substantial mare 
gin. The extent of the public benefits from 
this through international service is shown 
by the fact that almost 20 percent either 
originated at or were destined to Latin 
America and Europe. 

“Pan American is proposing to serve Phila- 
delphia initially with three daily nonstop 
services to Miami, two of which- would con- 
tinue on to Latin American points. The 
company has stated that, although they 
expect to utilize DC-7B and C equipment 
immediately upon certification, they propose 
to use jet aircraft upon receipt in 1959, 
These aircraft will cut the flying time be- 
tween Philadelphia 9nd Miami to 1 hour and 
45 minutes. 

“Because of the international aspect of 
Pan American’s proposal, which will pro- 
vide through-service between Europe and 
South America via Philadelphia, Pan Amer- 
ican’s program will give Philadelphia con- 
siderably increased frequencies to Europe. 
At the outset the program calls for two 
through-services daily between Philadeiphia 
and important European points. The im- 
portance of international service to Phila- 
delphia from Latin America is demonstrated 
by the Port of Philadelphia’s trade figures 
showing that 57 percent of the port's ex- 
port and import tonnage in the amount of 
one-half billion dollars annually is with 
Latin America.” 

Mayor Dilworth and Mr. Mann stated that 
another important consideration in the city’s 
decision to support Pan American was its 
ability to provide extra service during the 
heavy traffic period winter months to Florida, 
utilizing surplus equipment which the com- 
pany has available during that period when 
its Atlantic traffic is at a low point. “We 
are impressed with the fact that all profits 
derived from the operation of these im- 
proved services will be applied entirely to re- 
duce the company’s subsidy requirements. 
These profits will, therefore, result in a Cor- 
responding saving to taxpayers.” 

Mayor Dilworth and Mr. Mann reaffirmed 
the city’s desire to have Northeast Airlines’ 
service extended into Philadelphia from New 
York to provide additional one-carrier serv- 
ice to important New England communities. 
In this connection, the city also want Na- 
tional Airlines, whose Philadelphia service 
now terminates at New York, to be permitted 
to extend its routes to Boston, Mass., and ful- 
ther requests the removal of the Eastern 
Airlines restriction in service between Phila- 
delphia and Boston. 

“While the route proceeding before the 
CAB originally contemplated consideration of 
only the domestic aspects of the airline 
route pattern, it was subsequently expanded 
to include coordination of international traf- 
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fic with domestic. As a consequence, the 
city of Philadelphia's original position has 
heen modified accordingly,” Messrs. Dilworth 
and Mann stated. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF GREATER PHILA- 
DELPHIA, FEBRUARY 20, 1956 


Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
its Docket No. 3051 et al., Known as the New 
york-Florida proceeding, is considering ap- 
plications for a number of carriers by air for 
certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity to transport persons, property, and mail 
between points along the Atlantic Seaboard. 
including Philadelphia, Pa., on the one hand, 
and certain Florida and New England cities, 
on the other hand; and 

Whereas the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia intervened and partici- 
pated in this proceeding and in cooperation 
with the city of Philadelphia presented sub- 
stantial evidence and filed a brief therein; 
and 

Whereas the scope of this proceeding has 
been clarified by the facts of record as made 
before the examiner, which show that, in 
addition to the strictly domestic services pre- 
viously known to be involved, the proceed- 
ing with respect to Philadelphia also in- 
volves proposed single carrier, one-plane 
service to and from Caribbean, Central and 
South American areas, and improved services 
to and from European points; and 

Whereas Philadelphia, the third largest 
city and the second seaport of the United 
States, has a substantial community of in- 
terest with other Atlantic coastal area cities 
and all Latin-American and European coun- 
tries but to and from Latin-American coun- 
tries there is no through single carrier, one- 
plane airline services and the existing do- 
mestic and transatlantic services are not 
adequate to meet the needs of the business 
and commercial interests of Philadelphia; 
and 

Whereas the community of interest be- 
tween Philadelphia and many points in New 
England justify the authorization of single 
carrier and single-plane services; and 

Whereas under the scope of this proceeding 
the only applicants that could provide Phil- 
adelphia with the needed one-carrier, one- 
plane service are Pan American World Air- 
ways, as to the Caribbean, Central and South 
American areas, and improved service as to 
European points and the Northeast Airlines 
as to the New England points involved: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce 
of Greater Philadelphia go on record in this 
proceeding as (1) favoring the application of 
Pan American World Airways as involved 
herein; and (2) favoring the authorization 
of Northeast Airlines to extend its route 
from its present southern terminal of New 
York to at least as far south as Philadelphia; 
and that in future procedural steps before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board written and 
oral statements be presented in support of 
this position. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of Febru- 
ary 22, 1956] 
To Give DELAWARE VALLEY AIR SERVICE IT 
NEEDS 


The strong backing given by the city 
administration and the chamber of com- 
merce to Pan American World Airways’ appli- 
cation for additional, nonstop service be- 
tween Philadelphia and Miami is thoroughly 
warranted by the growing needs of the Dela- 
ware Valley. 

This thriving area centered in Philadelphia 
is becoming more important to the economy 
of the country every day. Its 6 million peo- 


ple, living and working along both sides of 
the Delaware River, deserve nothing less 
than the best in modern air transportation. 

Figures cited 


by the chamber of com- 
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merce show how the demand for air service is 
growing. Air travel between Philadelphia 
and Miami increased from 32,914 in the first 
6 months of 1954 to 48,045 in a comparable 
period last year. The rate of increase was 
much greater than the average rate for Miami 
travel from other eastern cities. 

Pan American, a line with world-wide rep- 
utation for efficient service, is one of those 
proposing to boost the Phiiadelphia-Miami 
service. Northeast Airlines, a smaller car- 
rier, also has an application on file with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Service to the 
Florida city is now supplied by Eastern and 
National airlines. Both are excellent lines, 
but have not the equipment to provide the 
service to which the-community is entitled. 

Several factors ought to weigh heavily 
with the CAB in appraising these applica- 
tions. One is the size and standing of Pan 
American, a well-entrenched operation with 
flying experience covering literally billions of 
miles. Another is the company’s plans to 
use jet airliners when they are received in 
1959, cutting the flying time from here to 
Miami to 134 hours. 

Up to now Pan American has been regarded 


‘as an overseas airline. But that fact 
strengthens its bid for the Philadelphia- 
Miami certification. Two of its proposed 


three daily flights to Miami would continue 
to South America, furnishing additional 
service to residents of this area bound for 
Latin American destinations. Philadelphia’s 
wholly satisfactory experience with Trans- 
World Airlines, which also operates both do- 
mestic and foreign routes, is a potent argu- 
ment for extension of this kind of service. 

Delaware Valley’s air transport require- 
ments are growing, along with its industries, 
its jobs, and its economic importance. The 
CAB can help meet those needs by approv- 
ing Pan American’s proposals for service be- 
tween Philadelphia and Miami. 





[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
of February 24, 1956} 


A VITAL AIRLINE SERVICE 


The importance to Philadelphia of the 
service which Pan American World Airways 
wants to inaugurate here was properly em- 
phasized by representatives of the city at 
this week’s hearings before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Regular service would be provided to 
Puerto Rico and to South America, and ad- 
ditional service through Miami. In propos- 
ing to make Philadelphia a coterminal with 
New York for these flights, the airline would 
avoid some of the disruptions caused by fog. 

This would be a valuable addition to Phila- 
delphia service. Its need has been demon- 
strated by the growth in traffic between here 
and Miami. This has outpaced the travel 
gains from other areas. 





Does Earning Power Determine Disability 
Rating of Our Veterans? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a letter from the wife of a 
disabled World War II veteran of Paints- 
ville, Ky., which poses some questions 
that ought to be considered by the Con- 
gress, and I am inserting it in the Rrc- 
orp so that Members can note its 
thought-provoking queries. 
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Her letter follows: 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN: I am the 
wife of a disabled veteran who has a Purple 
Heart with three Oak Leaf Clusters, as a re- 
sult of duty with the infantry in Germany 
during World War II, 

My husband tells me when he goes to the 
regional office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for an examination about the first 
things they ask him are: How much time 
have you lost from your work? How much 
do you make a day, week, and month? Sev- 
eral other disabled veterans tell me they are 
asked these same questions. Is the Vet- 
erans’ Administration basing a financial 
earnings report of a disabled veteran on the 
ability he has left to rate the disability he 
has lost? This, in my opinion, is not a legal 
question to be answered in every case. 

I have heard some veterans say, “It looks 
like I will have to give up my job or they 
will take my pension.” This, in my opinion, 
is a disgrace to human society for those men 
who press on now are probably the same 
men who pressed on in battle to victory. 
In plain English, the fear of disabled vet- 
erans losing their pensions, by obtaining 
some type of work which they can do, will 
and is probably making bums and outlaws 
out of good men who would have taken and 
kept their place in society by helping them- 
selves to their capability if they were given 
a chance. 

Most of these disabled “veterans tell me 
that the pension check they draw was paid 
for by their services and blood in a war to 
free our country. The question I am ask- 
ing is, “Is an earning power in dollars and 
cents a legal question for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration doctors to ask a veteran when 
he takes an examination for compensation 
purposes,” unless he is set up on a work- 
ability compensation and that question 
would be needed? My husband draws 40 
percent disability and he has to work 
whether or not he is able, as he has him- 
self, two children, and me to feed and 
support. 

I shall appreciate hearing from you con- 
cerning this matter at your earliest con- 
venience. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. ELLA MARIE FERGUSON. 


ATS 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 








Alpha Sigma Nu Lecture of 1956 by Don 
Jose Ma. de Areilza 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, March 4, 1956, His Excellency, Don 
Jose Ma. de Areilza, Ambassador of 
Spain, delivered a lecture at my alma 
mater, the Creighton University, in 
Omaha, Nebr. 

This was the Alpha Sigma Nu lecture 
of 1956, delivered at the invitation of the 
Very Reverend Carl N. Reinert, S. J., 
president of the Creighton University, 
the university board of regents, and the 
university chapter of Alpha Sigma Nu, 
the national Jesuit honor society. 

The Ambassador spoke on the role of 
Spain in the defense of the free world. 

At the conclusion of his lecture, the 
Ambassador was presented with the 
Creighton University distinguished serv- 
ice award in the field of diplomacy. 

It was a great honor to my home city 
of Omaha and to Creighton University 
that the Ambassador consented to take 
part in this outstanding series of lectures. 


Iask unanimous consent that the text 
of his address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows. 

ALPHA SIGMA Nou LEcTURE OF 1956, DELIVERED 
BY THE AMBASSADOR OF SPAIN, DON JOSE Ma. 
DE AREILZA, CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, OMAHA, 
NEBR., MaRCH 4, 1956 


A few miles from the place where I was 
born, on the northern coast of Spain, stood 
&@ medieval castle in the center of a pleasant 
valley surrounded by villages. There, a man 
was born more than four centuries ago, 
whose personality had a decisive influence in 
the course of world history. He was the son 
of a noble Basque family, and as such, was 
educated for the military life. Ignacio de 
Loyola—such was his name—was_ thus 
trained in the austere discipline of the Army, 
and because of the rank of his family he was 
admitted to the royal court. He was dashing 
and charming and attained great success. 
He was supposed to have been in love with 
the sister of the Bmperor Charles the Fifth. 
He went to fight the French enemy which in- 
vaded the city of Pamplona in those first 
years of the 16th century. A shot wounded 
him in his limb. Medical errors delayed his 
convalescence and left him with a permanent 
limp. But while convalescing this disabled 
Soldier did a good deal of reading. And from 
& hero of the battlefield the grace of God 
effected his conversion. In the designs of 
divine providence he was destined to be- 
come a great saint. With the same enthusi- 
asm and vigor with which he had fought in 
the war, he enlisted men and as a warrior of 
God founded a new religious order. And 
thus, after many years of prayer and pen- 
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ance, Ignacio de Loyola established the Jesuit 
Order, based on the strictest discipline. 
Loyola, thought that there was needed at 
that time a general mobilization of Chris- 
tians to place at the service of the church in 
its defense of Christianity against the 
enemies, within and without, that were 
striking at the unity of the Western World. 

This year, as we commemorate the fourth 
centenary of his death, the figure of Ignacio 
de Loyola is magnified in our eyes. His en- 
trance on the scene of history coincided with 
the attacks of the Ottoman against Christian 
civilization. There was at the beginning 
of the 16th century both a political and in- 
tellectual upheaval which commenced the 
destruction of the Christian unity of the 
Middle Ages. On the one hand, the Renais- 
sance had produced a climate of restlessness 
which, at the same time that it created 
masterpieces of art and literature, awakened 
in man that devilish conceit which thought 
it could emancipate man from faith and au- 
thority. Man believed that the moment 
had come when he might assume the central 
place in creation and that he might contest 
with God Himself the place of the Ruler of 
the Universe. Growing nationalism—politi- 
cal, economic, and religious—effected in 
northern Europe an upheaval of historic 
consequences. 

Spain, a Catholic country par excellence, 
which had finally expelled the Moslem from 
its territory at about the same time that it 
discovered America, felt itself compelled to 
put all of its resources and energy at the 
service of Christian unity. But Ignacio de 
Loyola went much further. He realized that 
it was not possible to defeat the enemy in 
the battlefields for the church, unless the 
members of the church themselves were re- 
formed. This was the salutary idea of 
Ignacio de Loyola. This was the central 
purpose which he had in mind in founding 
the Society of Jesus. 

It is especially gratifying to me, as Am- 
bassador of Spain in the United States, to 
speak to you this afternoon about the role 
of Spain in the defense of the free world. 
Even today dangerous winds are blowing 
which still threaten to destroy Christian 
civilization completely. There is an inter- 
national conspiracy today, directed from 
Moscow, to destroy the basic principles of 
our free Western civilization which is found- 
ed on the moral precepts of Christianity. 
And now, as then, there are two problems, 
closely linked: That of military strength, 
and second, that of moral superiority before 
the enemy. 

The role that Spain plays in the defense 
of the free world is understood by anyone 
who is not prejudiced, by simply glancing 
at a map of Europe. International com- 
munism with its great mass of nearly 800 
million human beings, controlled by a 
totalitarian and atheistic despotism, has a 
great military power at its disposal. It has 
an aggressive purpose, in spite of the fact 
that for tactical reasons, they try to dis- 
guise from time to time their real inten- 
tions with the smiles and blandishments of 
pretended coexistence. These fool only those 
who wish to be fooled. Before that great 
mass of humanity and that vast military 
might the free world has established, under 
the inspired leadership of the United States, 
a veritable chain of countries which, so to 
speak, completely surrounds this enormous 
Communist bulwark, around its perimeter. 
But this chain that we see in maps, news- 


papers, and magazines, is more theoretical 
than real, because the military might of 
many of those countries is little or none, 
and their capacity to resist is weak or lim- 
ited. In Western Europe where the prob- 
lem is more important perhaps than any- 
where else, since if Europe were to fall into 
Communist hands the final contest would 
be lost, the problem is more acute and seri- 
ous because in spite of the alliances and 
pacts of the free world we all know that 
there exist in a good many countries—that I 
do not wish to name—grave difficulties of 
internal order, and powerful minorities of 
Comnfunist-dominated labor unions and 
politicians will act as agents of the U.S.5S.R., 
a fifth column to counteract the military 
efforts of the nations of the free world. 

In case of emergency it would be unfortu- 
nately demonstrated that the United States 
would have, in fact, very few real allies in 
the free world. One of the real allies would 
be the Iberian Peninsula, not only because 
of its geographic position, whose strategic 
-value can be seen by anyone, but also be- 
cause of the high military esprit de corps 
of Spanish Armed Forces and the deep anti- 
Communist feeling of the great majority of 
the Nation. 

Since we know by experience what it is to 
live under the terror of communism, we need 
not be told of the crimes and monstrosities 
committed by the Communists in the coun- 
tries they dominate by fear. The United 
States shall always have as its stanch allies 
those countries which have suffered that 
painful experience. Spain is one of them. 
Without any Communist agents publicly 
recognized, nor with a Communist Party, 
and with a great desire to collaborate in the 
defense of our civiliaztion, Spain offers to 
the United States the best assistance pos- 
sible for its policy of European defense. It 
is one of the ironies of today’s politics that 
Spain is one of the few countries in West- 
ern Europe that has not been invited to 
join NATO, that is, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, because some of its member 
countries which have Socialist governments 
do not wish to sit at the same table where 
Western defense is being studied, alongside 
an ally that is willing to fight with all its 
enthusiasm and loyalty and without any 
reservations in cooperation with the United 
States. I trust that this situation which is 
contrary to logic and commonsense shall not 
last much longer. 

Spain had to fight and to triumph over 
communism during a terrible struggle which 
lasted 3 years—from 1936 to 1939. It is ab- 
surd to say that in 1936 a group of dissatis- 
fied soldiers, backed by Hitler and Musso- 
lin, decided to establish a dictatorship in 
Spain. This grotesque statement cannot be 
earnestly maintained by anyone who knows 
the recent history of our country. In Feb- 
ruary 1936 the so-called Popular Front, an 
alliance of Communists, Socialists, and left- 
wingers, practically took power, falsifying 
the results of an election that had given the 
victory to the conservative rightwing. 
Thereafter, Spain degenerated into a ter- 
rible anarchy. The Catholic minority of the 
rightwing tried to defend its position con- 
demning the shameful crimes, robberies, 
burning churches and convents, attacks on 
newspapers, etc. But the only result of that 
effort, was the kidnapping and assassination 
one morning of the chief of the conservative 
opposition by the Government police with- 
out any explanation of the crime. This com- 
pelled all patriotic and conscientious citizens 
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to rise up in arms to defend their own life, 
and, what was just as important, the faith 
and spiritual heritage of their country. The 
war would have ended in a few months with 
the triumph of the forces of law, had not 
international communism come to the rescue 
of the pro-Communist Popular Front. It 
sent them more than 60,000 soldiers under 
the name of “international brigades” which 
were recruited in the principal cities of Eu- 
rope and America. The chief of these bri- 
gades were well-known figures of the Commu- 
nist world, such as Tito, the present boss of 
Yugoslavia; Zaessner, boss of the Communist 
Party of East Germany; Marty, one of the 
bosses of the French Communist Party: 
Togliatta, the boss of the Italian Communist 
Party. These are just a few. This military 
intervention of the Communist brigades pro- 
longed the Spanish War for more than 2 
years. Although German and Italian volun- 
teers, who wanted to avoid at all costs the 
possibility that Spain might fall irito the 
hands of Communist forces, came at once to 
our assistance, their number was scarcely 
5 percent of the total fighting force of Spain. 


The Spanish war ended in April 1939 with 
the victory of General Franco and the forces 
he commanded. Three months later, the 
Second World War broke out. In spite of 
the repeated accusations against Franco that 
he was subjected to the Nazis and Fascist 
forces of the Axis, Spain maintained a strict 
neutrality during the 6 years the war lasted. 
I am not the only one to state this. Here 
are, for example, the texts of what was said 
about our neutrality by illustrious states- 
men. As you will recall, President Eisen- 
hower wrote: “We are undertaking an opera- 
tion (the landing in North Africa) of a quite 
desperate nature, which depends only to a 
‘minor degree upon military preparedness, 
and mainly on the reasonable hope of the 
continued neutrality on the part of the 
Spaniards, which will amount, in fact, to 
an effective collaboration.” And Winston 
Churchill wrote in his memoirs: “I must say 
that I shall always recognize that Spain 
(with its neutrality) rendered a great service, 
not only to the United Kingdom and to the 
British Empire and Commonwealth, but also 
to the cause of the United Nations.” 


At the conclusion of the Second World 
War, and in spite of the irreproachable be- 
havior of Spain, Soviet Russia insisted at the 
Potsdam Conference that Spain be consid- 
ered as an outcast in the international fam- 
ily of nations, condemning her to isolation 
for being the last Fascist country in Europe. 
This incredible demand of communism, seek- 
ing revenge for its defeat in Spain, was ac- 
cepted, incredibly by the Western Powers. 
Thus we were forced to live in diplomatic 
isolation from 1945 to 1950 and not to re- 
ceive a penny for our e@pnomic develop- 
ment during all those years, when the great 
generosity of the United States spent more 
than $35 billions on the countries of Europe, 
especially on its former enemies, Italy and 
Germany, to repair their shattered econ- 
omies. 

The Korean war had to break out, with its 
impressive figures of dead and wounded, to 
awaken the consciousness of this danger and 
understand, in the light of such danger, the 
great injustice committed against Spain. 
And it was the United States that had the 
honor and privilege of being the first of the 
great powers of the West to understand this 
mistake, and, with the great generosity of 
the strong, to rectify it. Thus, Spain and 
the United States signed, 2 years later, an 
agreement of military and economic co- 
operation, whereby we offered the United 
States some air and naval bases in exchange 
for certain military and economic assist- 
ance for our country and our army. This is 
the true history of what has been called 
the case of Spain. I only want to add that 
it ended in complete victory for our cause, 
thanks first of all to our Heavenly Father 
who always has protected us, and also to the 
serenity of Generalissimo Franco, who did 
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not yield when he was being pressed by 
Hitler to join him in his attack on England, 
and who knew how to stand firm before the 
whole world which kept urging him to quit 
his post. Franco knew that-in a few years 
the world would do him justice. And this 
has been the case. 

The great campaign of scandal and un- 
truth launched against Spain during these 
6 years of our international isolation, not 
only by the Communists themselves but also 
by fellow travelers of communism, gave rise 
to the most grotesque distortions of the truth 
with reference to our country and the politi- 
cal regime by which it is ruled, grotesque 
to the point of being cartoonish caricatures. 
For instance, there has been great scandal 
regarding our religious problem, to the point 
where it has been said that Spain had a 
state government which was so united to 
the church as to involve an extravagant 
mixture of personalities. Nothing has been 
further from the truth. In Spain there is 
no fusion, and no confusion, of church and 
state, as there is, for example, in Great 
Britain, where the chief of state, the King or 
Queen, is at the same time the head of the 
Church of Engiand. The vast majority of 
our country is Catholic—99'%4 percent. Of 
course, there are devout, lukewarm, and bad 
Catholics, as there are elsewhere. But the 
fact remains that the non-Catholic minori- 
ties are in numbers so small as almost to be 
without significance. Spain has about 30 
million inhabitants. The Protestant popu- 
lation numbers less than 25,000, or less than 
one-tenth percent of the population. The 
number of Jews is much less. Under Spanish 
law the right to worship is completely guar- 
anteed these minorities. For the less than 
25,000 Protesants in Spain today there stand, 
to my knowledge, 286 Protestant churches 
and chapels. Incidentally, the proportion 
or Protestant churches and chapels to the 
Protestant population is considerably higher 
than that of Catholic edifices to the Catholic 
population. In Spain the church and the 


state have a sphere of action totally inde- 


pendent. What both powers do is to col- 
laborate harmoniously in bettering the 
spiritual interests of the community. Thus, 
the church cooperates with the state in a 
very efficient manner in the problem of 
morals, customs, and education. But it does 
not interfere in an active way in the prob- 
lems that affect the other branches of the 
political and professional activities of the 
Spaniards. A covenant with the Holy See 
limits with scrupulous detail the respective 
jurisdiction of both powers in perfect agree- 
ment. Since the great majority of the popu- 
lation is Catholic it is logical that the 
spirit of our religion has an influence in the 
establishment of our laws, not because the 
church dictates it, but because the Spanish 
people so want it. The story, then, of the ec- 
clesiastical influence in affairs of state in 
Spain is no different from what are the facts 
in countries predominantly Protestant, 
where the citizens have carried the principles 
of their religious philosophies into the legis- 
lative bodies, and have woven the same into 
the codifying of their private and public law. 

It has also been said that the Spanish re- 
gime hates liberty and suppresses it among 
the people. That is the same as to say that 
when a man abuses alcoholic beverages, 
thereby endangering his life and is advised 
by his doctor to avoid alcohol completely 
for a period of time, for the good of his 
health, that the doctor has established a 
regime of hatred toward alcohol as a basic 
principle of existence. In Spain a badly 
understood concept of liberty carried the 
nation, from 1931 to 1936, down along the 
road to chaos and anarchy in less than 5 
years. Those were the days of demagogery 
and lawlessness that brought about a series 
of catastrophies, crimes, violence, robberies, 
all without precedent in the history of our 
nation. 

When, in order to save the country from 
chaos and barbarism, we had to resort to a 
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civil war where nearly 1 million Spaniards 
lost their lives, to say nothing of the count- 
less other casualties, it is easy to understand 
that the political regime which arose from 
that violence was compelled to restrain, dur. 
ing a long period of time, some of the go. 
called democratic freedoms. This was neces. 
sary until the whole country had returned 
to full political normalcy. First, the Second 
World War placed us in a difficult neutra) 
situation and later, the international isojg. 
tion forced us to maintain a difficult position 
for a long time. Our wish and that of the 
Government is to establish gradually the in. 
stitutions needed to restore normal politica] 
conditions in the country. The right to 
popular representation and the exercise of 
the basic liberties of men are prominent ang 
actively present in the minds of those who 
govern Spain today, men of deep politica} 
and cultural insight. It was after all, Spain 
who discovered in the 16th century the 
rights of the people through Fray Francisco 
de Vitoria and his school of philosophy, 
Vitoria from his professorial chair at the 
University of Salamanca faced the Emperor 
with reference to the judicial titles by which 
he was going to establish his domain over 
the millions of Indians in America which had 
been discovered and colonized by his cap- 
tains. The feeling of freedom in the Span- 
ish people is so deep and substantial that, 
in spite of the formal and legal restrictions, 
I do not believe there is in all of Europe to- 
day a more outspoken country, with greater 
freedom to criticize, analyze, approve or dis- 
agree with its leaders, on the street or in 
any other public or private place. Approxi- 
mately 250,000 tourists visit Spam each year. 
They travel freely throughout the country 
talking with its inhabitants. Anyone who 
tells those tourists that they are visiting an 
enslaved country, lacking all the freedoms 
under a despotic government, shall laugh 
when they discover by themselves the truth 
about the Spanish way of life after a few days 
of living there. 

It is a fact that we do not believe that 
liberty in the democratic manner, as exists 
here in the United States, is completely 
adaptable to the Spanish temperament and 
character. Just as it would be intolerable 
for you Americans were I to try to sell you 
&@ political ideology different from that which 
you have freely accepted, and to try to im- 
pose it here. In the same manner we, the 
Spanish people, cannot accept by force a po- 
litical system or the idea that, although per- 
fectly honorable, we do not find suitable to 
our needs, just as a suit that is either too big 
or too small to fit properly. 

In closing let me say that I wish I could 
give you a more complete picture of what 
Spain is today, a clearer understanding of 
what is its role in the defense of the free 
world. But to go back to the story with 
which I began, of a great saint who estab- 
lished the Jesuit Order, I believe that the 
free world is not only in need of a military 
force with which to protect and defend itself, 
if necessary, but above all it is in need of 
amoral and spiritual reformation with which 
to make us better men than are our enemies. 

Four hundred years ago the Catholic 
Church won its greatest battle the day that 
the great spirit of reform, through the in- 
strumentality of two Spanish saints, Ignacio 
de Loyola and Theresa of Avila, restored the 
church to its original splendor and purity. 
So today the first and foremost of our objec- 
tives in the free Western World must be the 
correction of the vices and shortcomings of 
our system. In the eyes of the great mass 
of people of the less developed countries of 
Asia and Africa, the white man has com- 
manded respect not only by superior techni- 
cal and military knowledge but also by his 
superior morality. That moral superiority 
must be regained today. Our western capi- 
talistic system has many shortcomings, many 
injustices, and many social differences which 
searcely render it a model in the view of 
those salesmen of an alleged ‘Communist 
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aradise” who today are hard at work trying 
to sell their communism with the promise of 
an imaginary equality to all the impover- 
jshed peoples of the world. Ignacio de 
Loyola did not limit himself to this alone, 
put he went deeper. He fixed his attention 
on the individual, on man, to whose reform 
and salvation he dedicated his best energies. 
The immortal book that Saint Ignacio de 
Loyola bequeathed to the history of western 
culture was the “Book of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises.” In those exercises which are like a 
manual of training for the army of God lies 
the secret of his enormous infiuence which 
endures century after century. He gazed 
with more penetrating intelligence than did 
anyone else into the depth of the human 
heart. He searched into the psychologic re- 
serves of the soul and revealed as only a 

eat man can the road to salvation and the 
mastery of the passions of man. Only in this 
interior renovation of the spirit of man, 
western man, which Ignacio de Loyola points 
out, may be found again the secret of our 
collective salvation. Only when man feels 
that he has an immortal soul, tne spirit of 
equality really abides in him. Because we 
are all equal and feel equal only before God. 
Liberty abides within us because only within 
this order, and precisely within a religious 
ordering of life, can there be true liberty 
forman. After all, this was classically stated 
by the Latins in a definite way: Religio est 


libertas. 





Jackson Day Address by Gov. Williams, 
of Michigan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, in Detroit, the Democratic 
Party of Michigan had the largest Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day dinner in the State’s 
history. More than 2,500 persons at- 
tended. 

On that occasion the Governor of 
Michigan, the Honorable G. Mennen 
Williams, delivered what I think was an 
outstanding address on the state of the 
Nation and the issues in the coming 
campaign. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the remarks of my good friend, 
Governor Williams, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR OF MICHI- 
GAN, ANNUAL JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day DIN- 
NER, DETROIT, MicH., MarcH 10, 1956 
This is the biggest and most successful 

Michigan Democratic dinner on record. Let 

us resolve to make the 1956 campaign and 

election the biggest and most successful 

Democratic victory ever. 

My congratulations to the precinct workers 
we honor here tonight, to the thousands of 
other party workers who are the shock troops 
of victory, and to all the rank and file of our 
great Michigan Democratic Party. You 
have shown that you can carry our Demo- 
cratic standard to victory, and I know you 
are going to do it again in November. 

My sincere best regards, also, to our Demo- 
cratic members of Congress, to all our Demo- 
cratic officials in the counties and the town- 
ships, and to my stalwart Democratic col- 
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leagues in the State administration and the 
legislature. You have shown that Demo- 
cratic government is good government. 

Last but certainly not least, I salute our 
outstanding team of party leaders, Margaret 
Price, our national committeewoman, Ernie 
Lacey, our national committeeman, Adelaide 
Hart, our State vice chairman, and the man 
who captains and correlates the work of all 
of us, our great chairman, Neil Staebler. 

When we compare our record of Demo- 
cratic achievement in Michigan with the rec- 
ord of Republican conduct in Washington, 
the contrast is clear. The Democratic rec- 
ord is one of achievement for all the people 
of the State, the Republican record one of 
service to special interests and neglect of the 
common interests of: the Nation. 

They talk of prosperity—and thank God 
most of us are prosperous in America, in spite 
of them—but what is the fact? The fact is 
that the Republican administration has put 
two groups in America into the billion-dollar 
class. General Motors in 1955 made a bil- 
lion dollars in profits—and in the same year 
the American farmer lost a billion dollars 
in income. 

The Republican administration has pro- 
duced the greatest snowslide toward monop- 
oly the Nation has ever seen. Mergers have 
tripled and concentration of corporate assets 
has gone up 10 percent. The profits of small 
business and small industry have declined 
by 66 percent. Fourteen million American 
families earn less than $2,000 a year—less 
than the amount the Republican administra- 
tion itself has defined as the health and 
decency level. 

They talk of peace—and thank God we 
still have peace, in spite of their blundering 
repeatedly to the brink of war. They have 
stumbled along with a policy based almost 
entirely on military force, carrying even that 
out badly, so that our friends have been 
frightened, those who should be our friends 
alienated, and the propaganda of our ene- 
mies against us promoted. They have failed 
utterly to develop the type of program 
which would appeal to the hearts and minds 
of men, the area in which the real battle is 
being fought. The need for programs like 
the good-neighbor policy of Roosevelt, or 
the point 4 program of Harry Truman 
has gone unfilled, long after the new Com- 
munist tactics have made a new approach on 
the part of the free world imperative. 

They prate of integrity—and we are thank- 
ful the dome is still on the national Capitol, 
after 3 years of government by the “conflict 
of interest club.” Integrity in this adminis- 
tration is the integrity of Dixon-Yates, of 
the Talbots and the Strobels, of Government 
officials who, when feathering their own 
nest with Government contracts, explain 
they do it during their lunch hour. There 
will be bad apples in every barrel, of course, 
and we've had a few of them, too—but un- 
der Democrats a betrayal of public trust was 
regarded as a reprehensible thing, not as a 
triumph of human frailty to be rewarded 
with a Presidential medal. 

These are the things which it is our re- 
sponsibility to bring home to the American 
voters—to make them realize that in this 
coming election they will not be voting on 
their degree of sympathy or good will toward 
any individual, but for their own welfare, the 
possession of their own government, and for 
the very future of our way of life. 

In approaching this task, I am confident 
the Democratic Party will stand squarely on 
the solid ground of Democratic principle. 

To us, for example, farmers are not just 
economic factors in the computation of 
gross national product. Farmers are people. 
Farmers are American citizens, entitled to 
full participation in the prosperity and well- 
being which our dynamic and expanding 
economy can produce. We Democrats can 


have no part of the cold materialism of Ezra 
Benson whose answer to the small farmer is 
to get off the farm and let agriculture be- 
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come big business. To us farming is not 
only a business but a way of life, and a way 
of life which it is the duty of Government to 
foster and preserve. 

In our Democratic philosophy working men 
and women are not just so many units in the 
labor force. Workers are people. Workers 
are citizens, entitled to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, and they can have these 
rights only if they are reasonably secure in 
their jobs, and free to organize to protect 
their jobs. We can have no part of the cold 
Republican philosophy that spawned the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and regards unemployment 
as the result of people not looking hard 
enough for work. 

In our democratic philosophy, private 
ownership is a basic foundation of liberty. 
But we seek to spread ownership, not to con- 
centrate it in the hands of afew. Therefore, 
we frankly stand with the embattled and 
harassed little-business man, because he 
needs the support of Government, while the 
giants of corporate industry and commerce 
have ample means for protecting themselves. 

In our democratic philosophy the ringing 
words of the Declaration of Independence are 
more than pretty phrases. All men are 
created equal, and all men are endowed by 
their Creator with unalienable rights. We 
can have no part of the corrosive doctrine 
that any American, rich or poor, colored or 
white, native-born or naturalized, north or 
south, east or west—can be one whit less 
than a full citizen enjoying all the rights of 
citizenship—whether it be the right to at- 
tend the college of his choice, the right to be 
educated in the community school regard- 
less of his color, or the right to vote secretly 
and freely. 

We know that this is an ideal toward which 
we strive, not a condition which we enjoy. 
But we know, also, that this idea can never 
be realized unless we stand unrelentingly 
for the principle that the Constitution must 
be the law of the land, everywhere in the 
land; that no part of the Nation may be 
permitted to say it is not the law for them: 
that the President may not ignore its en- 
forcement nor the Congress support its 
evasion. 

Above all, our democratic philosophy does 
not conceive of a “well enough” which should 
be left alone. We bluntly reject the Repub- 
lican psychology that so long as our aged 
have some security, so long as some of our 
indigent get some care, so long as the un- 
employed are not out of work too long and 
not absolutely penniless, that so long as con- 
ditions are somewhat better, Government can 
sit back and relax in dynamic conservatism. 

This Nation stands upon the threshold of 
an age of plenty, the like of which the 
world has never dreamed. The energy of the 
atom and the powers of the sun are about 
to be harnessed to do the labor of tomorrow. 
The machines of automation are already 
taking over the monotonous and demanding 
tasks of industrial production and office 
work. For the first time there is prospect 
of plenty not only for the fortunate, but for 
all; of leisure, not only for the rich but for 
all; of full education and cultural oppor- 
tunity, not only for the well-born but for the 
son or daughter of the factory worker, the 
storekeeper and the sharecropper. 

To meet the mighty challenge of this fu- 
ture, the Democratic Party must and will 
offer the Nation programs of commensurate 
magnitude, 

Ours is the party of Jefferson. Let us 
meet the challenges of tomorrow with Jef- 
ferson’s vision, his devotion to the people. 

Ours is the party of Jackson. Let us em- 
brance our opportunities with the +hickory 
courage, the iron determination in the grand 
old heart of Jackson. 

Ours is the party of Woodrow Wilson. Let 
us approach the future with the inspiration 
of Wilson’s new freedom, with his unswerv- 
ing tenacity in the pursuit of democratic 
ideals. e 
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Ours is the party of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Harry S. Truman. Let us meet 
tomorrow’s challenges with the unforget- 
table courage, the confidence, the humanity 
of Roosevelt. Let us advance & program 
which wil] be to our time what the bold and 
daring programs of the New Deal were to 
his. And let us meet the foreign and do- 
mestic crises of tomorrow as Harry Truman 
met those of yesterday, with the courageous 
and far-sighted measures that kept us out of 
postwar depression, stopped the advance of 
communism, and saved the freedom of the 
world. 

That is the Democratic Party of the past— 
confident and unafraid, ready to try new 
solutions to new problems, full of.faith in 
the future and faith in the people—and 
that is the Democratic Party in which the 
people will put their trust in November. 


Archbishop Josef Beran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared with reference 
to Archbishop Josef Beran, archbishop 
of Prague, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ARCHBISHOP JOSEF BERAN 
(Statement by Senator Hruska) 


Five years ago, on March 10, 1951, the Com- 
munist radio of Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
trumpeted victory after a 2-year battle to 
crush 1 valiant churchman. The broadcast 
said Dr. Josef Beran, archbishop of Prague, 
has been fined and banished from the city. 
There were no further details on the where- 
abouts of the archbishop, nor have there 
been any since then. 

Archbishop Beran was not hailed before a 
people’s court, tried on trumped-up treason 
charges, and then imprisoned as was Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Instead, Communist police used 
brute force and terrorism to break up his 
opposition to the new rule, imprisoned him 
in his residence for 18 months, and then 
spirited him away to an undisclosed prison. 

The Communists resorted to ill-disguised 
violence to crush the archbishop because they 
knew well the valiant spirit this distin- 
guished churchman had displayed in the 
face of attacks on his church and his God. 

In 1942, the archbishop, then Monsignor 
Beran, was arrested by the Nazi gestapo. He 
spent the next 3 years in Nazi prisons, most 
of that time in the infamous concentration 
camp at Dachau. 

The case of Archbishop Josef Beran stands 
as an undeniable character witness for the 
Communist rulers of Czechoslovakia. It 
leaves no doubt in the mind of any reason- 
able man that communism absolutely denies 
the foundation stones of any free people 
the freedoms of speech, press, and religious 
expression. 

Communist tyranny knows it cannot co- 
exist with a free Christian religion. 

When, by infiltration and treason, Com- 
munists extended their iron rule over Czecho- 
slovakia, the archbishop was a pillar of 
strength to his people. For him, there was 
no compromise with the godless dictates of 
the invaders. 

When Communist agents arrived at the 
archbishop’s residence in late 1949 to order 
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him to end resistance to the new regime, he 
went to a closet, took out a bundle of rags, 
and said, “Here is my uniform from Dachau. 
Let’s go.” Archbishop Beran was confined 
to his residence until 1951 when he was 
banished from Prague. 

Earlier, he had warned his people, “Per- 
haps very soon you will hear all sorts of 
things about me from the radio. You may 
hear that I have made a confession or other 
things. But no matter how often you hear 
these things I hope you believe in me.” 

Freedom-loving peoples everywhere believe 
in Archbishop Beran. Stripped of the formal 
symbols of church leadership, the archbishop 
is an eternal symbol of the power of a simple, 
uncompromising resistance to tyranny. The 
stories of the archbishop, of the hundreds 
of other clergymen imprisoned and killed 
in Czechoslovakia, and of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, Archbishop Joszef Groesz, and other 
Christian victims of this new infidel, will 
live forever as black testaments to the ter- 
rorist doctrine of communism. 


Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
question of brotherhood—true brother- 
hood without regard to race, color, re- 
ligion, or creed—is becoming increas- 
ingly more important in these times of 
internal tension. 

A very fine address on this vital sub- 
ject of brotherhood recently was deliv- 
ered in Saginaw, Mich., by Boris M. 
Joffe, director of the Jewish Community 
Council of Metropolitan Detroit. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

BrRoTHERHOOD 
(A speech delivered by Boris M. Joffe, di- 
rector, Jewish Community Council of 

Metropolitan District at the First Con- 

gressional Church, Saginaw, Mich., Febru- 

ary 14, 1956) 

Mr. Chairman, Pastor Harry G. Suttner, 
gentlemen, it appears to me that there are 
two varieties of brotherhood: One is most- 
ly confined to oral manifestations; the 
other—on a concrete, actual, living-every-day 
basis. : 

The ancient sages emphasized the “doing” 
part of brotherhood. For instance, when 
Hillel was asked to answer the question 
“What is Torah”? while standing on one 
foot, his definition was as follows: 

“Do not do to others you wouldn’t wish 
done to you. This is Torah, the rest is 
commentary. Go and learn.” 

Similarly, the ancient rabbis discussed 
the problem of what is more important: 
learning per se, or doing (action)? They 
came to a conclusion that learning by it- 
self, without action was not as important 
as learning for action. 

Even on Mount Sinai—the community’s 
answer, the whole community’s answer to 
God was: 

“We shall do and harken.” 

We do not reject the first one—the ver- 
bal; we merely say that it is not enough. 

Particularly it is not enough in these 
troubled and tense times when all of us 
live on the brink of an atomic volcano. 
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These are the times when the course 
which, so-called uncommitted people of the 
world will take—will determine our future 
and our children’s future. Will we live ag 
slaves of a totalitarian state where “the hu- 
manitarianism of revolutionary ideas masks 
the lust for power of revolutionary person. 
alities,” whose real goal is “a police state 
of absolute power in which everyone shoulg 
spy on everyone else,” or will we live as free 
men and women? 

Who are the uncommitted people of the 
world? Mostly they are the nonwhites, 
Approximately two-thirds of the world’s 
population, or something like one billion 
and a half souls. 

How we, of the free world, behave with 
regard to our own minorities, what we do 
to them, with them, and for them has a 
tremendous impact on these uncommitted 
people of the world. 

Are we to follow George Washington's 
dictum of August 1790 when, in his letter 
to the Hebrew congregation of Newport, 
R. I., he said: 

“To the Hebrew Congregation in Newport, 
R. 1. 

“GENTLEMEN: While I receive, with much 
satisfaction, your address replete with ex- 
pressions of affection and esteem, I rejoice 
in the opportunity of assuring you, that I 
shall always retain a grateful remembrance 
of the cordial welcome I experienced in my 
visit to Newport, from all classes of citizens, 


“The reflection on the days of difficulty 
and danger which are past is rendered the 
more sweet from a consciousness that they 
are succeeded by days of uncommon pros- 
perity and security. If we have wisdom to 
make the best use of the advantages with 
which we are now favored, we cannot fail, 
under the just administration of a good 
government, to become a great and a happy 
people. 

“The citizens of the United States of 
America have a right to applaud themselves 
for having given to mankind examples of 
an enlarged and liberal policy: a policy 
worthy of imitation. All possess alike liberty 
of conscience and immunities of citizenship. 
It is now no more that toleration is spoken 
of as if it was by the indulgence of one class 
of people that another enjoyed the exercise 
of their inherent natural rights. For happily 
the Government of the United States, which 
gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution 
no assistance, requires only that they who 
live under its protection, should demean 
themselves as good citizens, in giving it on 
all occasions their effectual suport. 

“It would be inconsistent with the frank- 
ness of my character not to avow that I am 
pleased with your favorable opinion of my 
administration, and fervent wishes for my 
felicity. May the children of the stock of 
Abraham, who dwell in this land, continue 
to merit and enjoy the good will of the other 
inhabitants, while every one shall sit in 
safety under his own vine and fig tree, and 
there shall be none to make him afraid. 
May the Father of all mercies scatter light 
and not darkness in our paths, and make 
us all,in our several vocations useful here, 
and in his own due time and way ever- 
lastingly happy. 

“Go. WASHINGTON.” 

“AuGusT 1790.” 


Or are we, contrary to George Washington, 
to bar a Negro lady from the University of 
Alabama, when even the highest court in 
the land directed her admission? Are we 
giving “bigotry sanctions,” to paraphrase 
George Washington? 

Had I been sitting in the councils of the 
Kremlin, I would give the Order of Lenin 
to the misguided students on the Alabama 
campus, and would publicly offer free schol- 
arship to this Negro lady at the University 
of Moscow. 

And then I would make it known to all 
the noncommitted people of the world. 
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Maybe we ought to be honest with our- 
selves and say with Thomas Jefferson, who 
jn his letter written in 1816 to Samuel 
gcrivener, said: 

From Thomas Jefferson’s letter of 1816 to 
samuel Scrivner: “Some men * * * deem 
(constitutions) like the Ark of the Covenant, 
too sacred to be touched. They ascribe to the 
men of the preceding age a wisdom more 
than human, and suppose what they did to 
pe beyond amendment. I know that age 
well * * * but I know also that laws and 
jnstitutions must go hand in hand with 
the progress of the human mind. As 
that * * * becomes more enlightened, and 
manners and opinions change with the 
change of circumstances, institutions must 
advance also and keep pace with the times.” 

Why do I say these things, and who do I 
quote from those who shaped this Nation? 

Because there is a controversy. Contro- 
versy as to who is right—the Supreme Court 
or our southern friends. Prof. Sidney Hook 
wrote in January 1956: 

“The hallmark of a truly liberal civiliza- 
tion, as of a truly liberal mind, is willingness 
not merely to tolerate, but to encourage, 
pold and independent criticism of regnant 
doctrines. When criticism and controversy 
are vigorous, there is a better chance to de- 
velop wiser policies and to reach truer views 
about the matters of fact which test 
policies.” 

And Benjamin Franklin, almost 250 years 
ago, said thusly: 

“Whoever would overthrow the liberty of 
a nation must begin by subduing the free- 
ness of speech—a thing terrible to public 
traitors. 

“They that can give up essential liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety. 

“Where liberty dwells, there is my country.” 

Do our institutions advance, as Jefferson 
called upon them to do? Or are we intimi- 
dated by a fear of change? By a fear of 
knowing too much? 

Our institutions may change slowly, but 
human beings do undergo a change. It is 
no longer fashionable to be openly, overtly 
anti-Semitic. That is for cheap rabble 
rousers, like Gerald L. K. Smith, like propa- 
gandists of Arab dictators. Good folks don’t 
talk like that any more. But in the shower- 
room privacy of one’s club, or in the privacy 
of a ballot box, on the QT, well, there a 
mention might be made of a “gentlemen’s 
agreement,” as to the undesirable in jobs, 
in housing, or in resorts. 

Yet, we change. Slowly, to be sure. We 
are beginning to realize that what happens 
in Alabama, or Mississippi, or in the far 
away near the Holy Land, where Communists 
entered in an unholy alliance with Arab dic- 
tators against the reborn Israel, affects your 
son in Saginaw or Owosso, or my son in 
Detroit. 

Please forgive me for injecting a personal 
history in this otherwise, perhaps relatively, 
objective chat with you. But visualize an 
immigrant young man who already experi- 
enced on his own hide the questionable 
benefits of totalitarianism. Almost 34 years 
ago, he landed in romantic San Francisco 
from the faraway Siberia, with knowledge 
of English limited to the 4 most often used 
words representing a rather ugly indictment 
of one’s ancestry. The warmhearted Amer- 
ica, the classic land of opportunity was good 
to him. America which did not require 
uniformity but welcomed unity, America 
whose symphony is not played by bull fiddles 
only, but by a complete orchestra, with 
violins, cellos, violas, flutes, and with many, 
many other instruments; with immigrants 
and sons and grandsons of immigrants con- 
tributing their very best to the American 
dream. 

This America was good to this young man, 
By and large he was judged on his merits. 
Through the various stages, from an in- 
dustrial worker to a member of faculties 


of two outstanding American universities, 
to the privilege to serve the United States 
Government, in the end heading a Federal 
agency in Washington, and finally now at- 
tempting to dig and prune in the vineyard 
of democracy—common to all of us—this 
is the abbreviated saga of one immigrant. 

Yet, neither he, nor many much more 
valuable people could come here if the Im- 
migration Act which gives sanctions to the 
scientifically discredited doctrine of supe- 
riority of Nordics over south and east Eu- 
ropeans, were in effect then. This again 
contradicts George Washington. In his 
speech of December 2, 1783, he said: 

“The bosom of America is open to receive 
not only the opulent and_ respectable 
stranger, but the oppressed and persecuted 
of all nations and religions.” 

I am talking, of course, about the dis- 
criminatory, racist McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act, roundly condemned by all three 
major faiths. Neither Professor Einstein, 
nor Arturo Toscanini, nor the father of Dr. 
Salk, nor I suspect fathers or grandfathers 
of some of you, could come to these waiting 
shores if such act were on the books in their 
time. I am glad to see that President Eisen- 
hower asked the Congress to revise, at least 
in part, this McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act. We must help the President by let- 
ting our view be known to our Congressmen 
and Senators. 

Did this young man meet prejudice, big- 
otry? Was there bitter with the sweet? 
Of course there was. Did he encounter 
brotherhood? Yes; not formalized, not or- 
ganized, from average folks, who took the 
teachings of their respective creeds about 
brotherhood of men under the fatherhood 
of God, with no mental reservation. 

And the main thing is that these simple 
people were honest with themselves. To 
them there was no difference between words 
and deeds. They answered resoundingly 
“Yes” to the question: “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” : 

My son, who was born here, was not born 
a bigot. No child is born a bigot. Some- 
times bigotry is a product of the home. I 
can assure you that I am thankful for the 
fact that my children were born here and 
growing up here, in the environment of 
understanding and of appreciation of differ- 
ences. Mrs. Joffe’s and my home will not 
help to raise a bigot. In that wonderful 

nusical South Pacific there is a song: “You 
got to be carefully taught to hate.” I am 
sure that all of us here do carefully teach 
not to hate. 

It isn’t the $30 billion alone whieh Secre- 
tary of Labor James Mitchell estimates is 
the cost of discrimination to America’s na- 
tional income. It is how it warps our souls, 
how it helps the totalitarian enemies of free- 
dom and democracy, how will it affect our 
and our children’s future in this struggle of 
children of light against the children of 
darkness, just now known as the cold war, 
that worries me and you. 

I am moved by the immensity of the prob- 
lem. I hope that in my meek way I contrib- 
uted to the rocking of our daily complacency. 

It is not enough to observe 1 week out of 
52 as the Brotherhood Week. What about 
the other 51 weeks? 

The greater the difficulty, the greater the 
challenge. Let us hereby resolve with sober 
and measured determination, that we will 
not give up, nor diminish our effort nor lose 
hope, nor surrender. 

In these efforts, we know we are on the 
side of right. We know that we are ani- 
mated by high moral purpose. We know 
that much of the world watches what we do, 
and measures our country by the dedication 
we show in this cause. Let us not flag nor 
fail. 

Words, too, are not enough. Honest words 
must be transiated into daily action. Let 
me read to you a cry from the heart from 
Roger Goebel, a Catholic student at Man- 
hattan College. It was written apropos of 
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the murder of 14-year old Emmett Till in 
Mississippi, for Truth, a publication of 
Brooklyn’s. Jewish Temple Beth Emeth: 

“My brother is dead. He was just a boy, 
but he’s dead now. Perhaps you knew 
him—he was your brother, too. 

“Why are you so startled? Have you for- 
gotten him so soon? His name? His name 
doesn’t matter—it might have been Abel 
once. I suppose you have forgotten him. 
He’s buried now, just as all news of him has 
been buried in the back columns of the 
newspapers. He wasn’t really very impor- 
tant, and a murder in Mississippi certainly 
can’t compare with the latest raciest scan- 
dals in New York. 

“Well, he’s dead now. And he was a boy. 
He was only 14, just beginning to grow up. 
He was full of the wonderful feeling that 
comes when a boy becomes &@ man. He was. 
on his first holiday, a thousand miies from 
his Chicago home. He must have been very 
proud of his years and of his self-reliance; 
he must have loved to be alive. 

“And now he’s dead. They killed him. 
They killed him because of a boastful voice 
and a cocky whistle; they killed because he 
was ‘fresh’—they killed him because he was 
black. They took him out in the dark of 
the night and led him away; they beat him, 
and then they shot him with cold steel 
bullets whose chill could not match the ice 
of their hearts. They were fools; they mur- 
dered him because of the blackness of his 
skin, but what blackness could ever match 
the blackness of their hearts? 


“And now the boy is dead and soon he’ll 
be forgotten. You feel uncomfortable al- 
ready, and wonder why I mention him. 
What’s done is done, and who’s dead is 
dead; it happened weeks ago, and you were 
not to blame. There are more important 
things now—wars and tensions and world 
crises. You can’t remember a murder— 
even the murder of a boy—forever. 

“But he was just a boy and he its dead 
now, and he was my brother and your broth- 
er, too. And you didn’t kill him—but you 
let him die. You let him die, and now you're 
forgetting him, just as you'll forget others 
like him. ‘You let him die when you didn’t 
fight to save him, not from death but in 
life; when you didn’t save him from his 
slums and when you didn’t give him an edu- 
cation like your own, when you made him 
take the poorest seats in your buses and 
wouldn’t let him live in your neighborhood, 
when you made Aim a second-class citizen 
and a second-class man. Now youre willing 
to give him justice, but you were never will- 
ing to give him love. 

“He was just a boy, and he happened to 
be a Negro. He might as well have been a 
Slav, or a Jew, or a Puerto Rican, or any 
other whom the breath of prejudice taints. 
He’s dead, but he might as well have lived 
in the shadow of your indifference for 3 score 
years and 10. And soon you'll forget him, 
as quickly as you forget me. 

‘“‘My brother is dead. He was just a boy, 
but he’s dead now. Perhaps you knew 
him—he was your brother, too. 


“FEBRUARY 8, 1956.” 





Repayment by the Henry J. Kaiser Com- 
panies of Their Government Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the REcorRD a press 
release I made on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT ON 

THE REPAYMENT BY THE HENRY J. KAISER 

COMPANIES OF THEIR GOVERNMENT LOANS 


I want to commend the Henry J. Kaiser 
companies for paying off all their debts to the 
Federal Government several years before 
their due date. 

When I was chairman of a Senate Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee which reviewed 
the activities of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, we made a study of the loans to 
the Kaiser-Fraser Corp. Although the sub- 
committee in its report stated that it be- 
lieved that the RFC should not have made 
the original loan, it also stated that it did 
not question the Kaiser-Fraser loans from 
the standpoint of their repayment, though 
repayment might ultimately be made from 
proceeds of operations not contemplated by 
either the borrower or the RFC when the first 
loan was made. The subcommittee also 
pointed out that it was impressive that the 
other RFC loans to Kaiser managed com- 
panies had been repaid and that these enter- 
prises had refinanced themselves by obtain- 
ing capital from private sources. 

As I understand the situation, the judg- 
ment of the subcommittee in this respect 
has been vindicated and the Kaiser organi- 
zation is to be congratulated and com- 
mended, particularly as other companies 
equally or perhaps better able to repay their 
obligations to the Federal Government have 
not chosen to do so. 





The Catholic Humanism of Ignatius of 
Loyola 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorD, a 
thoughtful address by the Reverend 
Gustav Weigel, S. J., professor of sacred 
theology at Woodstock Coilege, at the 
Ignatian year communion breakfast held 
in the Sheraton-Park Hotel, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Sunday, March II, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
THE CATHOLIC HUMANISM OF IGNATIUS OF 

LOYOLA 

For Rene Fuelop-Mueller the three most 
fascinating figures of modern history are 
Ignatius Loyola, Vladimir Ulyanov Lenin, 
and Mahatma Gandhi. Many aman will guip 
at this conjunction, because the 3 men rep- 
resent 3 totally different world visions. Yet 
Fuelop-Mueller showed uncanny insight in 
joining these three men. The trio worked 






significantly in terms of profound inner 
convictions which were achieved not so 
much by rational processes as by strong 


inward experiences. They were spiritual 
men, though their spirtualities were worlds 
apart. 

Ail three are mysterious personages. Much 
written about them but none of 
them has yet been transparent by a 


biography. They intrigue us 


has been 
made 


aennitive pe- 
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cause of their great impact on history but 
we cannot easily find the secret of their 
power. In some respects they seem so simple, 
so candid, so straightforward in their ac- 
tions, and from other points of view they 
appear so devious and so subtle. It is this 
puzzling amalgam which makes them 
fascinating. 

Jn 1956 we celebrate the fourth centenary 
of the death of St. Ignatius of Loyola. Re- 
fiections on the holy man are in order. 
Every schoolboy knows the obvious facts in 
Loyola’s history. Born in 1491 as a cadet son 
into a family of the petty Basque nobility 
he was baptized Inigo. As a youth he was 
sent to Old Castille to prepare for a military 
career, and in his twenties he rose to the 
rank of captain in the Spanish army. In 
1521, during the Spanish war against France 
over Spanish Navarre, with typical romantic 
stubborness the young™captain urged his 
commanders to make a last-ditch stand in 
the defense of the fortified town of Pam- 
plona. Quixotically he distinguished him- 
self for valor but fell wounded when a can- 
nonball crushed his leg. According to the 
existent code of chivalry, he was freed by the 
French victors and he retired to his dour 
ancestral home for recuperation. In the 
long hours of ennui the convalescent looked 
for entertainment but found nothing better 
han a few medieval religious books. These, 
however, turned his impressionable atten- 
tion to the religious aspect of life and he de- 
cided in keeping with his romantically chiv- 
alrous prejudices to become a knight of God 
rather than a knight of the king of Spain. 

This decision was not really an inner con- 
version, a@ complete vital transformation. 
That came shortly after. He was a man of 
very limited education, with no other train- 
ing than that given by the cavalier life of 
court and camp. Some piety he always had 
but it was not the central concern of his 
existence, and it was tangential to his char- 
acteristic behavior which was not pious at 
all. Now, by himself he began to meditate 
on God and His Christ. He had a little 
human guidance in his efforts and he learned 
by trial and error under the tutelage of 
grace. But the experience of his exercises, 


~as he called his training for the religious life, 


brought forth a reborn man, in whom we find 
some of the traits of the old Quixotic Inigo 
but disciplined and fused with new qualities 
which constitute the Ignatius of Loyola as 
history knows him. 

Three ideas seemed to be the guiding stars 
of his new career. First and foremost he 
became abidingly and serenely aware of the 
reality of God as the binding force of reality 
and man. It was God who kept a man to- 
gether and it was God who permeated all that 
man is and does. No doubt Mahatma 
Gandhi came to this realization in his own 
way, but in Loyola it took on a properly 
Christian form. In human history God had 
become definitively manifest in Christ Jesus, 
and by directing his whole attention to 
Christ, Loyola found God as the guide and 
norm of his human existence. God meant 
Christ and Christ meant God. This is why 
the thought of Jesus is omnipresent in the 
spirituality and total activity of Ignatius. 
He even stubbornly resisted all attempts to 
persuade him to give a name other than 
Jesus to the company of men he formed 
around himself. It was Jesus, God, and 
man, who completely enveloped Loyola. 

This exclusive concentration on Jesus as 
the model for imitation and guidance was 
not an abstract principle for the converted 
soldier. It was a living, burning vision which 
lighted up his consciousness constantly. He 
could indeed pass from the person of Jesus 
to the consideration of the Trinity which 
included the majesty of the Father to whom 
Jesus pointed with the energy of His loving 
Spirit. Jesus was the locus in which the 
triune Godhead was met. 

The second idea which dynamized I¢na- 
tius is intimately connected with the first. 

‘ 


For Loyola Jesus was not of the past. He 
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was palpably present here and now. His 
Spirit was everywhere at work and man could 
feel the spirit. Ignatius rarely spoke of the 
symbol of the mystical body of Christ, but 
its thought content is the unexpressed im. 
plicit of his vision. The living Christ, who 
is God, is with us in the Roman Catholic 
Church, for the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of 
Christ, is present in the church and all its 
members as the moving force. The Catholic 
is energized by this spirit which makes him 
live in Christ and like Christ. This is Why 
Ignatius, no enemy to liturgical prayer, fo. 
ments the prayerful realization of the spirit 
active in the individual soul. He is always 
urging us to detect the movements of the 
spirit, who is the soul of the church, and 
He gives us rules whereby we can distinguish 
the promptings of the spirit of the church 
from the seductions of the spirit of evil, our 
great enemy who tries to separate us from 
Christ. 

For Ignatius, then, God is Christ and Christ 
is mystically the church. These three things 
are one for him. Hence his devotion is 
equally directed to God, to Christ, and the 
church. This is not a triple devotion. It is 
for him one drive with only one objective 
which can be considered under three aspects, 
He will use the words God, Jesus, and the 
church as synonyms for the goal of all his 
thought and action. 

Hence the Ignatian role in the counter- 
Reformation is often misrepresented. The 
word ‘“counter-Reformation,’” unknown in 
the days of Loyola, would have been thor- 
oughly meaningless to him. Loyola was not 
picturing himself as a champion against 
protestantism or as the sagacious foe of the 
reformers. He was a Catholic and only that. 
He would have been completely nonplussed 
with the idea of reforming the church. For 
him you no more reform the church than 
you reform Christ or God. All he was in- 
terested in was that the people of the church 
be the church effectively. Prophetically 
stimulate the people of God to a fervent 
awareness of the spirit moving in them, and 
then the church will be more visibly her- 
self. However, these words for Loyola did 
not have the meaning which Brother Martin 
Lu-_her was attaching to them. Luther and 
Loyola both urged the people to follow the 
guidance of the spirit, but Loyola insisted 
that the spirit was the animating soul of 
the organized, hierarchically structured 
church. The spirit framed the church and 
in its framework did he move and act, never 
outside of, or in conflict with it. The Luther- 
an notion of an opposition between the spirit 
and the organized visible church was com- 
pletely unintelligible to Ignatius. 

Hence in the campaign of the first disciples 
of Loyola in the German lands there was 
no anxious preoccupation with the theory 
or persons of the reformers. Under instruc- 
tions from Ignatius, the missionaries directed 
all theirjattention to the Catholic Church 
in those parts. The Jesuits were to preach 
substantial, genuine Catholic doctrine; to 
convert the leaders of the Catholic commu- 
nity to a dynamic interior realization of the 
gospel as it was delivered by the church; to 
urge the priests and religious to an enthu- 
siastic and generous fulfillment of their func- 
tions; to persuade the princes and prelates 
that their first obligation was to foster Catho- 
lic piety and devction. There was in this 
plan no emphasis on debates with the dis- 
sident preachers and theologians, and Igna- 
tius warned against such useless contro- 
versies. rouse, instead, the church to live 
luminously the Christ she is, and in that 
light the ignio fatuus of non-Catholic error 
will disappear. 

The third dominant idea latent in all that 
Ignatius was and did was his grasp of the 
relation between ends and means. This doc- 
trine is not unrelated to his awareness of 
God primacy rendered dynamic in Jesus who 
is prolonged in the church. It is the logical 
corollary of this master idea. For Ignatius 
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{t is crystal clear that God is the creator 


of all things. God dwells in all things. He 
moves all things. Likewise, according to St. 
paul, all things are for Christ; the present, 
the past, and what is still to come. Hence 
Loyola was not suspicious of new things, nor 
was he antecedently opposed to novelty for 
feat it be evil. Perhaps he did not achieve 
the transcendental resonance of Francis of 
Assisi who saw the universal brotherhood of 
all creation, and could therefore talk to 
prother Wolf, Sister Fire, and Sister Sun. 
However Ignatius did catch the Thomistic in- 
sight that all things are necessarily instru- 
ments of God to maintain and evolve His 
creation in order to achieve the ultimate 
divine purpose which includes man’s salva- 
tion. 

In consequence there was a great openness 
in Loyola toward the use of the realities of 
the world and time. He did not feel restricted 
to the use of one set of means to the exclusion 
of others but rather he was anxious to use all 
things tantum quantum—insofar as—they 
could collaborate ad majorem Dei gloriam— 
to the greater glory of God. He dia not want 
his companions to be tied down to one good 
way of acting, e. g., in the immobility pi- 
ously involved in the daily chant of the mo- 
nastic choir. He wished to be free to us 
any good way which divine providence should 
constantly and graciously suggest through 
the nudgings of history. 

This explains Ignatian humanism. The 
setting of the stage on which Loyola acted 
his role was constructed by the classical ren- 
aissance. Under the stimulus of the direct 
study of the works of Graeco-Roman cul- 
ture, the 16th century European was becom- 
ing enthusiastically aware of the meaning 
of natural form and grandiose creativity. 
Ignatius accepted this enthusiasm and 
promptly used it for his own ends. His men 
were polished Latin stylists, Ciceronian 
rhetoricians, Aristotelian scholars. They so 
effectively engaged in the New Science devel- 
oped by men like Galileo that Father Chris- 
topher Clavius (1538-1612) became _ the 
framer of the Gregorian calendar we still fol- 
low, and Father Athanasius Kircher (1602- 
80) became a dazzling example of a scien- 
tific polymath. 

The really Ignatian mark in Loyola’s ac- 
ceptance of 16th century humanism was his 
completely pragmatic attitude toward it. It 
was easy for a man of his time to accept it in 
adoration, because the times exerted a pres- 
sure in its favor. Ignatius did not hesitate 
to take it but he did not absolutize it. He 
recognized that the values proper to the older 
traditions were also to be pursued. Horace 
and Tacitus could be studied, yes, but 
Thomas Aquinas must be studied, too. In 
fact, in an era when Aquinas and his meth- 
od were attacked and reviled, Ignatius calmly 
insisted that the teachings of the angelic 
doctor were to be the backbone of the forma- 
tion of his men. There is nothing paradox- 
ical in the Ignatian stand, if we only remem- 
ber that he believed that all things good, no 
matter where they come from, should be used 
for the glory of God, which is the glory of 
Christ, which is the glory of the church. 

This Ignatian attitude explains the phe- 
Nomenon the world calls Jesuit education. 
As a pedagogue Ignatius limited himself 
exclusively to the teaching of catchism to 
the children romping on the streets of Rome. 
He had no theories on education and no 
Schemes for school reform. Almost by acci- 
dent he recognized that his men, patiently 
trained in classical lore, attracted students 
anxious to receive a renaissance formation. 
This attraction gave the fathers an excellent 
Opportunity to communicate something 
More than Ciceronian rhetoric. They could 
make Cicero, a good thing, give greater glory 
to God, and that was all Ignatius was in- 
terested in. Using the study cf Latin litera- 
ture as a stepping stone, the fathers could 
lead the adolescent to a realization that life 
had deeper dimensions than those admirably 
portrayed by pagan sages, for Christian hu- 
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man life in its basic depth is life in Christ. 
Hence in the schools the gospel was to be 
preached and sacramental life cultivated, 
so that the graduate would enter into the 
world with an effective conciousness of his 
Catholic reality. With time and under the 
teaching of collective experience the Igna- 
tian company worked out a school order of 
programs, pedagogic devices and discipline 
which became characteristic. However, 
there was nothing sacrosanct about it at 
all, nor was it planned or envisioned a pri- 
ori. Loyola never saw it at the high point 
of its evolution, but if he had, he would not 
have looked on it as a sacred cow. As long 
as it gave greater glory to God and enriched 
Catholic life, he would favor it but the day 
something else served better, he would have 
ruthlessly abandoned it. All things were for 
God and His Christ, and there was no call 
to stick to one good thing rather than an- 
other. Only the end of man was set; the 
concrete means toward it were in themselves 
indifferent and to be chosen only inasfar as 
they achieved the end better. 

Such was the Ignatian vision of life. It 
was not complicated but it was intensely 
perceived and accepted with all its practical 
consequences. Through his little company, 
as he called it, the spirit and drive of Igna- 
tius carried on after his death. The freedom 
of Loyola’s inner life made his outer action 
rich and wide within the framework of un- 
questioning orthodoxy. The church which 
he so much loved expressed herself bril- 
liantly in him at a time when such an ex- 
pression was much needed. Whatever can 
be said for or against Ignatius’ little com- 
pany in our day, at least it inevitably ful- 
fills one high function: It reminds us all 
of the burning faith of Loyola which realized 
that God is in His Christ; that Christ is in 
His church; that the church works in each 
and every Catholic more by the inner spirit 
than by the forces of external pressure or 
coercion. 





U. N. Cocktail Parties Seen Bringing Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an Associated Press article, by 
Hal Doyle, entitled “U. N. Cocktail 
Parties Seen Bringing Crisis,” which was 
published in the Washington Pgst and 
Times Herald on March 9, 1956. This is 
a very interesting and timely article, 
and one which I feel is worth reading. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U. N. CocKTaIL PARTIES SEEN BRINGING CRISIS 
(By Hal Doyle) 

New YorK.—Cutting down the number of 
wars in the world has been a pesky problem 
to the United Nations for 10 troubled years. 

Now it faces a new crisis—how to cut down 
on the number of its own cocktail parties. 

Here really bold action is called for. Why 
doesn’t the U.N. forget about abolishing war 
for one session and put down as the main 
task on its agenda the problem of outlawing 
all cocktail parties everywhere? 

This could turn out to be a real positive 
step toward peace, universal brotherhood and 
the long-term improvement of human wel- 
fare. 

The growing nuisance of two many cock- 
tail parties at the U. N. was pointed out by 
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Jose Naza of Chile. As president of the 10th 
General Assembly, he has to attend as many 
as3or4inaday. Every fresh international 
tension seems to produce a torrent of cock- 
tail parties, which in diplomatic parlance are 
known as “receptions.” 

SAME DRINKS, SAME PEOPLE 


“You have to drink the same Scotch or 
the same Manhattans and eat the same 
shrimps and talk to the self-same people,” 
said President Maza. His description of this 
type of social function may well go down as 
the greatest understatement in the history 
of diplomacy. 

The average cocktail party isn’t a party 
atall. It is an exercise in group self-punish- 
ment. It is a social battlefield, where men 
and women drink from a poisoned well while 
they build verbal towers of babble in a 
wilderness fog of smoke that would strangle 
a clean-living Eskimo in 20 minutes. 

The cocktail party isn’t a feature of mod- 
ern living. It is a factor in modern dying. 
Anyone who has ever stood upright at a 
cocktail party—and who ever gets to sit down 
at one?—can never forget the sinking feel- 
ing in his arches, the popping out of new 
varicose veins, the slow numbness as of death 
creeping over him. 

The total impact of this form of torture 
on mankind has never been measured, but 
it must be appalling. “Cocktail-party stom- 
ach” and “cocktail-party fatigue” are well- 
known medical diseases now and claim more 
victims than virus “X.” Although it is little 
more than a century old, the martini, the 
most dangerous instrument at any cocktail 
party, certainly has mowed down more peo= 
ple than the gatling gun. 

REPORTS OF ITS ORIGIN 


The origin of the cocktajl party has never 
been authoritatively established. Legend has 
it that it was invented early in the 12th cen- 
tury by a Minsk caviar manufacturer named 
Ivan Petronovich in an attempt to unload 
an oversupply of fish eggs. The Russians, 
who are quick to claim every other inven- 
tion, denounce this story as a capitalist 
canard. But it will be noted they still serve 
fish eggs at most elite cocktail parties. 

Even the devil has friends. So it goes with- 
out saying that cocktail parties have their 
defenders. They claim these affairs relieve 
social tensions. The truth is they stir up 
new tensions. If you throw one cocktail 
party to calm a tension, you have to hurl 
a second one to cure the new tensions that 
grew out of the first. So the evil chain 
grows. 

Actually, nothing really good can be said 
for cocktail parties. Nobody ever got sober 
at one. It is unlikely anybody ever made a 
lifelong friend at one. They’re the world’s 
poorest places to borrow money. 

If the U. N. really does something to ban 
the cocktail party, it will earn a monument 
higher than Mount Everest. 

But what would become of all those fish 
eggs? Well, why not give them back to their 
parents? 





Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcoRD various 
editorials and articles from southern 
papers relating to the problem of segre- 
gration in the schools. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald 
of March 14, 1956] 


EiGHTY-FIVE OTHERS ENTER THE PICTURE 
(By John Temple Graves) 


“A cry that rang through Shiloh’s words 
And Chickamauga’s solitudes.” 

That unappealing picture of Senator East- 
LAND with the cigar in the side of his mouth 
has been too favored by national periodicals 
lately to indicate will to be objective toward 
him or these States. But there are others in 
the picture now—85 of them—and some 
don’t smoke. 

The southern manifesto is signed by such 
as Byrp, of Virginia; GEORGE and RUSSELL, 
of Georgia; SPARKMAN, one-time Vice Presi- 
dential nominee; ‘THURMOND, immortal 
States rights leader; LISTER HILL, of the 
Fair Deal. 

The total of southern respectability, power, 
range, and long-standing has not been 
matched since the Confederacy. 

It proposes nothing new, does not go as 
far as some who signed go. It represents 
obvious compromises, pledging the South not 
to disobey but to seek by all legal means a 
reversal of the decision and meanwhile, by 
legal means, to “prevent the use of force 
in its implementation.” But it denounces 
without stint or dissent the violation of the 
Constitution, the “encroachment on rights 
reserved to the States and to the people,” 
the chaos that has resulted. 

Such a judgment from such a sum total 
makes the crisis not of segregation but of 
the Constitution, not one concerning the 
South alone but a Nation entire. 

It invites the South to proceed as it is 
proceeding, oppose enforcement with every 
legal device it can invent, oppose at the 
same time violence, Ku Kluxery, and hate- 
mongering that may destroy its order at 
home and its case before the Nation. 

Southern legislatures are paged. 

Southern courts, Federal and State, are 
paged, and Federal ones reminded again that 
the Supreme Court invited them to think 
for themselves. 

Southern educators are paged to think for 
themselves, too, remembering that science 
has not revealed all its light yet to colleagues 
above the Potomac, nor the Goddess of Lib- 
erty hers, nor the Lord God Almighty His. 

Southern men of God are paged to distin- 
guish between necessary sometime physical 
separations and the awful separations of 
hate and injustice. 

Especially are southern editors and col- 
umnists paged—to be leaders where political 
leaders are embarrassed with national ties 
and Negro votes. 

Southern governors are paged as they pre- 
side over their nations in the compact called 
the United States. 

The hosts of the citizens councils, these 
huge vessels into which southern emotional 
resistance is being poured, are paged to pour 
in a constant wisdom, light, and caim re- 
solve. 

And our colored people are paged for an 
epoch-making second thought—in apprecia- 
tion of what is possible and what is not, in 
memory of generations of getting along, in 
will to hold great advances made and in 
danger now or actual escrow. 

There is no one way, but many. The South 
proposes all of them that make for resistance 
in the light. 

The decision tortured the Constitution— 
the South will torture the decision. 

If the Court says shame the South will say 
the Court has taught it. But southern tor- 
ture is of the letter of the law to preserve the 
constitutional spirit, whereas the Court’s is 
of letter and spirit, too. This is what some 
of us said when the decisions were handed 
down in 1954 and 1955. It is still the indi- 
cated program. 
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Reason totters when my friend Victor 
Vernon, of Guntersville, takes this column’s 
statement that our real enemies don’t live 
here as meaning all who don’t live here are 
our enemies. That, in sophomore logic, is 
the fallacy of the undistributed middle. 

Is the affection of many southern white 
people for southern colored people conde- 
scending, as my nearly always right friend 
Mary McGavock, of Virginia, seems to think. 

Perhaps this is true in the sense that it 
goes largely to colored people who are em- 
ployees, domestic or business, from white 
people who employ them. But never in this 
cold worid, Mary, turn affection down for its 
condition or attitude. The affection is the 
thing. Conditions and attitudes change. 

Write Selma’s Alston Keith with those 
who do not hesitate to he a divisive influence 
in the citizens council movement. He pro- 
poses to divide the healthy body from the 
cancerous growth. 





[From the Columbia (S. C.) State of 
March 13, 1956] 


WiLL HAVE EFFECT 


The manifesto signed by 96 Members of 
Congress is additional evidence of South- 
ern resoluteness. It is sympolic of an at- 
titude that so many people outside the 
South do not realize exists, or do not want 
to recognize. 

This newspaper has argued all along that 
Congress should assert itself lest it become 
a mere subsidiary of the Supreme Court. It 
should put the highest tribunal in its place. 
It has the power to do so. We are perfectly 
aware, however, that the possibility of such 
action by a majority of the lawmakers is 
remote. But it is worth the try. 

Let no one assume that, such protest will 
not have effect; it most assuredly will. If 
nothing else is accomplished, the determi- 
nation of the Southern people to fight in- 
tegration in every legal way has been ad- 
vertised widely and perhaps some will stop 
and think. 

Congress, as we have pointed out often— 
in fact, only yesterday—has the constitu- 
tional power to limit the appellate authori- 
ty of the Supreme Court, save in those rare 
exceptions where original jurisdiction pre- 
vails. The school case is not under that 
latter classification. 

The sooner the rest of the country takes 
a realistic view of the situation that exists, 
the better it will be for everybody. And such 
pronouncements as the congressional mani- 
festo serve to notify the people of other sec- 
tions of the firm intention of the white 
South to use every legal means to circum- 
vent the Supreme Court’s ruling of May 17, 
1954. 

Here are the principles of the manifesto: 

“With the gravest concern for the explo- 
sive and dangerous condition created by this 
decision and inflamed by outside meddlers: 

“We reaffirm our reliance on the Consti- 
tution as the fundamental law of the land. 

“We decry the Supreme Court’s encroach- 
ments on rights reserved to the States and 
to the people, contrary to established law 
and to the Constitution. 

“We commend the motives of those States 
which nave declared the intention to resist 
forced integration by any lawful means. 

“We appeal to the States and people who 
are not directly affected by these decisions 
to consider the constitutional principles in- 
volved against the time when they too, on 
issues vital to them, may be the victims of 
judicial encroachment. 

“Even though we constitute a minority 
in the present Congress, we have full faith 
that a majority of the American people hbe- 
lieve in the dual system of government which 
has enabled us to achieve our greatness and 
will in time demand that the reserved rights 
of the States and of the people be made 
secure against judicial usurpation. 

“We pledge ourselves to use all lawful 
means to bring about a reversal of this de- 
cision which is contrary to the Constitution 
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and to prevent the use of force Im its im. 
plementation. 

“In this trying period, as we all seek to 
right this wrong, we appeal to our people 
not to be provoked by the agitators and 
troublemakers invading our States, and 
scrupulously to refrain from disorder ang 
lawless acts.” 

[From the Greenville (S. C.) News of 
March 13, 1956] 


STATEMENT Is AN APPEAL To REASON 


Whatever it may presage or lead to in the 
way of political and legal action, the go. 
called manifesto signed by 19 southern Sen. 
ators and 77 Representatives and presente 
to Congress yesterday is an important docu. 
ment in the constitutional history of the 
United States. 

Taken with the resolutions of interposi. 
tion (as adopted in Alabama) and of pro- 
test (as adopted in South Carolina and Vir. 
ginia) it cannot be ignored. 

It is a statement of principles that should 
attract the attention of thoughtful persons, 
especially constitutional lawyers and states. 
men, all over the United States. Whether or 
not they agree with the position taken by 
these southern Members of Congress, they 
should attempt to recognize and understand 
the issues raised, for they are of grave im- 
portance to all of the States. 

Although some already have tried to make 
the statement out to be a declaration of de- 
fiance of the United States Supreme Court 
and the Constitution, and others will follow 
suit, it is nothing of the sort. The signers, 
and they include acknowledged statesmen 
and learned judges, believe the antisegrega- 
tion decision of the Court to be wrong, legal- 
ly and otherwise. They pledge themselves 
to try to get it changed, but they do not say 
they will defy or attempt to nullify it. There 
is a vast difference between the two courses 
of action. 

The statement is at once as forthright and 
as restrained as were the resolutions adopted 
by the Legislatures of South Carolina and 
Virginia, both of which stated in no uncer- 
tain terms their views of the decision, but 
stopped short of an attempt at nullification, 

First and foremost, the statement is an 
appeal to the thinking people all over the 
United States to understand the southern 
point of view on the issues involved. It is 
further an attempt to make those people see 
that the judicial power used expediently to 
achieve ends the Court thought worthy could 
be used under other circumstances and with 
equal expediency to achieve other ends. — 

Therein lies the South’s best, if not its 
only hope. 

In its criticism of the action of the Court, 
the statement follows the lines laid down in 
the southern briefs and in the South Caro- 
lina resolution. The decision is legally 
wrong and dangerous to constitutional gov- 
ernment because it represents an extension 
of judicial authority into an area it cannot 
constitutionally reach. It amounts t0 
amendment of the Constitution by judicial 
fiat and a subversion of the Constitution 
itself. 

To reach its decision, the Court went out- 
side the law and into the realm of psycho- 
logical and sociological opinion. And some 
of that opinion is of dubious validity. 
Therein lies the threat to the Constitution 
itself. 

From a practical standpoint, the state- 
ment points out that the decision and sub- 
sequent decrees have created conditions bor- 
dering on chaos in some areas. Because cer 
tain groups have insisted upon a radical in- 
terpretation and violent application of the 
decision, it has set in motion forces that, if 
they get out of hand, no amount of law and 
law enforcement can bring under control 
again. 

The signers of the declaration pledgé 
themselves to “use all lawful means to bring 
about a reversal” of the decision. 
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That is no more wrong than were the ef- 
forts of the other side to bring about the 
reversal of the “‘separate but equal” doctrine 


in the first place. 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle of 
March 12, 1956] 


MANIFESTO 


Southern Congressmen, in taking their 
stand against the Supreme Court’s antisegre- 
gation edict, are adopting as their chief 
weapon the truism that “In unity there is 
strength.” 

Reportedly, Congressmen and Senators 
from all 10 of the Southern States will read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp today a man- 
ifesto pledging to use all lawful means to 
oppose the Court’s desegregation decree. 

These are said to be the chief points of the 
manifesto: 

1.It terms the action of the Supreme 
Court illegal and unconstitutional, com- 
mends those States that have pledged to re- 
sist the decision by lawful means, and urges 
other States to consider the Court’s en- 
croachment not only on the segregation is- 
sue but in other matters as well. 

2. It argues the merits of the Court’s ban 
on school segregation, pointing out the num- 
per of years during which the Court ruled 
the other way, and observing that the same 
Congress that adopted the 14th amendment 
had also provided for segregated schools in 
Washington, D. C. 

3. It declares the Court has usurped au- 
thority it does not have when, instead of 
interpreting the Constitution, it undertakes 
to legislate. 

Representatives of the Southern States are 
wise in putting up a united front in meet- 
ing the constitutional crisis created by the 
Court’s decision. They show wisdom, too, in 
basing their opposition on the broader and 
more vital issue of the Court’s usurpation of 
power reserved in the Constitution for the 
individual States. 

The fight can best be won by persuading 
Americans in every section of the land that 
everyone of them has a stake in preserving 
States rights, and preventing the high 
Court’s abuse of power in issuing edicts 
which are based on sociology and not on 
law. 





[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle of 
March 13, 1956] 


SOUTHERN STAND 


It is becoming plainer by the day that the 
South is not going to knuckle down to the 
Supreme Court’s desegregation edict. 

There is a note of open defiance in the 
manifesto, called a declaration of constitu- 
tional principles, which Senators and Con- 
gressmen from all of the Southern States de- 
livered to the Congress yesterday. 

The southerners accused the Supreme 
Court of a flagrant abuse of judicial power, 
and pledged to exercise every lawful means 
to bring about a reversal of the decision 
ordering an end to segregation in the public 
schools, 

Warming up to the occasion, Southern 
Senators wrote a postscript to their strongly 
worded manifesto by seriously discussing the 
possibility of a third party movement. They 
are talking about walking out of the Demo- 
cratic convention if it should commit the 
party firmly in favor of integration of the 
races in the schools. 

This manifesto is a historical document. 
It is at once a warning that the South will 
not accept the intolerable position in which 
it finds itself, with outside meddlers brazenly 
tossing sticks of dynamite about, and a rea- 
Sonable appeal to Americans everywhere to 
rescue the Constitution from the hands of 
those who are abusing it. 

These are strong words from the Southern 
Congressmen: 

“We decry the Supreme Court’s encroach- 
ments on rights reserved to the States and 
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to the people, contrary to established law 
and to the Constitution. 

“We appeal to the States and people who 
are not directly affected by these decisions 
to vunsider the constitutional principles in- 
volved against the time when they, too, on 
issues vital to them, may be the victims of 
judicial encroachment.” 

Thus the South has laid down the gauntlet 
to those who would attempt to enforce un- 
constitutional decrees, and club the people 
into submission by coercion and force. 

There is no direct reference to interposi- 
tion anywhere in the Southern manifesto, 
but there is a strong inference that, if neces- 
sary, it will be among a variety of weapons 
which will be used to combat the integration 
edict. 

Momentous history is in the process of 
being written. Its locale is right here in the 
South, and the issue, as it so often has been 
in the past, is the preservation of the United 
States Constitution and the rights it grants 
the individual States—rights which are now 
being usurped. 





[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of March 13, 1956] 


NINETY-SIX CONGRESSMEN IN SOLID FRONT 


A manifesto by 96 Southern Members of 
Congress presents a moderate but firm state- 
ment of principle to the people of the United 
States. 

It comes rather late, but not too late, we 
believe, to help save good relations between 
the races in the South and to head off vio- 
lence. 

The sclid front presented by these Sena- 
tors and Representatives of 11 States carries 
deep political meaning. While we do not 
now recognize a third party movement, the 
signers of the manifesto hold great power in 
their home regions. 

Lest anyone misunderstand, we hasten to 
point out these undeniable facts: 

The 96 Senators and Representatives are 
elected by the people, not appointed to life- 
time jobs. They must go periodically before 
the people to stand or fall on their records, 
They reflect public opinion. 

The Congressmen represent Negro as well 
as white citizens. While the voting power 
of Negroes in the South has not attained the 
all but dictatorial race pressure developed in 
certain Northern cities, Southern office- 
holders by no means ignore the colored vote. 

The Southern Congressmen, we submit, are 
representing the best interests of all the 
Southern people, both white and colored. 
They say they will exert all legal means to 
prevent integrating the races by force. Such 
a stand will protect the lives and welfare of 
Negroes as well as whites. The use of force— 
whether military or continuous pressures of 
other kinds—will break down the friend- 
ship and respect that have enabled these dif- 
ferent races to live together in peace. 

The Negroes would win a hollow victory if 

hey tie themselves by legal bonds to unwill- 

ing white folk. By other means, largely eco- 
nomic, colored people have made great ad- 
vances in recent years. They were on the 
threshold of even great progress when the 
NAACP and other radical leaders tripped 
them up. 

Many thoughtful Negroes, we _ believe, 
would gladly get out from under the NAACP’s 
harmful leadership, if they knew how to do 
it. Already we have noted a change in the 
attitude of the northern press toward the 
more violent partisans of racial integration. 

The northern press will not hesitate to 
make the NAACP a scapegoat if it concludes 
that national peace and harmony are im- 
periled. It will naturally gloss over its own 
role in substituting propganda for factual 
handling of the race story in the South. 

Public opinion in other regions cannot 
help but be impressed by the unified front 
of 96 American Congressmen. How could the 
Supreme Court rule unanimously that the 
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Constitution outlaws separate schools, when 
96 lawmakers unanimously rule otherwise? 

Obviously, political pressure was behind 
the Court’s ruling. Political strength is in 
the hands of the 96 Southern Congressmen, 
if they care to use it. By keeping this solid 
front they can command attention from both 
national parties in the Presidential campaign. 

Once effective leadership starts mobilizing 
Southern votes, the leftward course of our 
country may change. We believe the change 
will protect citizens of all races in all regions 
of the Republic. 





Outstanding Young Farmer of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, no 
matter how many amendments to the 
farm bill are proposed and no matter 
how many conflicting opinions are ex- 
pressed in the debate on S. 3183, there 
is one thing on which we are all agreed 
and that is the ever-present need for 
the very best farm practices. 

The importance of these practices in 
recent years has been dramatized by the 
selection of county and State “Grass 
Man of the Year,” “Conservationist of 
the Year” and other equally impressive 
titles. ‘Through such honors bestowed 
on farmers selected for their application 
of the very best farm practices, motiva- 
tion has been given for a wider adher- 
ence to the patterns they establish. 

The Oregonian, of February 28, 1956, 
carries a story by Joe Floren which de- 
lineates the good farm practice put into 
use by Frank Setniker, named by the 
Oregen Junior Chamber of Commerce as 
Oregon’s outstanding young farmer of 
1956. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article from the Ore- 
gonian of February 26, 1956, entitled 
“Shoestring Start Built to Title of Out- 
standing Farmer.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SHOESTRING START BUILT TO TITLE OF 
OUTSTANDING FARMER 
(By Joe Floren) 

Back in the summer of 1942 Frank Setniker 
was a kid with an old truck, no land, no cash, 
1 year of college, and a hankering to farm for 
a@ living. 

So he went to nearby Hillsboro to talk 
to a banker about borrowing $1,000. The 
banker considered his proposition and con- 
cluded the boy was a good risk. 

In 13 years, Frank has parlayed his initial 
investment—in a tractor, plow, and harrow— 
into an 859-acre 2-farm operation which 
includes one of Washington County’s most 
modern dairying plants. He is, at 33, worth 
something in excess of $92,000. 

JAYCEES SPONSOR CONTEST 

Measure of this success was his selection 
this week as Oregon’s Outstanding Young 
Farmer of 1956, in the annual competition 
sponsored by the Oregon Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Entry of Hillsboro Jaycees, Frank 
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was chosen from among 94 individual con- 
testants statewide. 

Selection was made on the basis of con- 
tribution to agriculture, increase in farm 
investment, adoption of advanced farming 
practices, and community activities. Second 
and third place winners are William L. Hulse, 
Dufur, and Fred Luttrell, St. Helens. 

Setniker will receive a bronze plaque as 
State winner, then represent Oregon in na- 
tional finals in Pittsburgh in April. 

How did the young farmer hack his notch 
in today’s tough farming business, while 
many others fumbled and faltered? 

He was first in the county to build a loaf- 
ing shed and adopt loose housing for his 
Gairy cattle. While others stopped to con- 
sider, he installed a refrigerated bulk milk 
tank and a pipeline milking parlor. 

When he saw part of his grass wasted un- 
der conventional grazing system, he devel- 
oped a unique strip-fencing plan for daily 
change of pasture and, doing so, increased 
his per acre carrying capacity from 114 to 3 
cows. The plan is being adopted by more 
dairymen each year. 

Constant drive to improve is a key to 
Frank’s character. Both as a 4-H Clubber 
and future farmer at Hillsboro high school, 
he won State honors. 

He started unspectacularly enough, rent- 
ing 80 acres near Hillsboro to raise oats, 
vetch, grain, and lima beans. Returns that 
first year were far from dazzling, but they 
paid the bank. 

In a move that was business, and maybe 
part sentiment, Frank obtained a lease op- 
tion in 1943 on a 100-acre farm south of 
town—the old Setniker homestead, which 
his parents had once owned. 

“The up ground was in pretty fair shape,” 
Frank recalis, “but bottom land was run 
down from too much corn and grain crop- 
ping, and it washed badly in winter.” 


SPRINKLERS SUPPLY WATER 


Today in place of the meager flood mead- 
ow, there are 80 acres of seeded permanent 
pasture, all sprinkler irrigated—-a grassland 
program which earned him the title, “Wash- 
ington County Grassman of the Year’ in 
1954. 

The first fall, grass and clover were sown 
to build up sod in the lowland and a trac- 
tor-powered sprinkler system was installed 
to water 30 acres. 

The quonset-type loafing shed—his own 
design to get away from posts blocking free 
movement of cattle—went up in 1949. Some 
of its features have been adopted by Ore- 
gon State College extension service. The 
shed will accommodate 80 head of cattle. 


OTHER DEVICES ARRIVE 5 


Then, as fast as Frank could afford, came 
the milkhouse—a converted calf barn—re- 
frigerated tank and pipeline milker, installa- 
tion of which in 1952 gave him the first com- 
plete milker-tank-loafer setup in the 
County. 

The Setniker dairy herd now numbers 125 
cows and bred heifers, plus 85 young stock. 

Strip fencing program, probably his big- 
gest advance in management, allows a com- 
plete grazing rotation every 21 days. Porta- 
ble electric fencing, moved daily, controls 
the amount of pasture cows may graze. It 
means constant work, but Frank—thinking 
of the land’s doubled feeding capacity— 
says it's “absolutely worth while.” 

Never one to stand still when he could be 
moving, Frank took a lease option on a 659- 
acre farm near McMinnville in the fall of 
1947—badly rundown land operated for 30 
years largely in wheat. Soil fertility had 
slumped, irrigation was nonexistent, erosion 
gullies cut the slopes, and thistle and other 
weeds swarmed over the land. 

VETCH REPLACES WEEDS 

To whip the worn soil into shape, Frank 
began with vetch and field pea planting, 
then turned to a grassseed program with 
sprinkler irrigation on 360 acres. With good 
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drainage ditches he managed to reclaim 50 
acres of wasteland the first year. 

Chemical spraying and crop rotation, with 
spring barley crowding the weeds before they 
could go to seed, routed the thistles and 
their kind. Tualatin oatgrass, seeded the 
first fall, curbed erosion on 50 acres. An- 
other 50 acres of marginal land were saved 
the next year by putting in grass and sub- 
terranean clover. 

GRAIN FURNISHES CASH 


Farm buildings were few and poor. The 
600-ton pit silo was rebuilt and a 300-ton 
grain elevator constructed, with the lessor 
sharing the cost. 

Frank’s two farms, separated by some 40 
miles, keep the young farmer on the go, 
but he has coordinated them into a single 
self-sustaining farm unit, which supplies 
all his hay, silage, and pasture, plus grain 
for a cash crop. 

It is no longer a one-man operation. He 
has three hired hands, plus his wife, Norma, 
who, he insists, works “harder than I do.” 

They met in high school, and were married 
in 1945. They have three children: Carol 
Ann, 8; Joyce, 6; and David, 3. 

CIVIC DUTIES LURE 


An asset in the recent State contest was 
Frank’s tremendous energy and interest in 
community service. He has contributed 
thousands of hours as leader in well over a 
dozen agricultural groups. 

Plaques will be awarded to each of the 
three winners Saturday by Gov. Elmo Smith 
at the State Jaycee springboard meeting in 
Corvallis. 

Hulse began farming in 1945 on Tygh 
Ridge, 10 miles south of Dufur, by assum- 
ing an indebtedness of $18,000. He soon 
purchased an additional 140 acres of crop- 
land. He added 250 acres in 1951 and 24 
acres in 1953. 

Luttrell started farming strawberries in 
1939 when he was 16. He has expanded his 
original 5 acres to 72 acres in berries. He 
was a pioneer in irrigation of strawberries. 


New Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an editorial entitled ‘New Bricker 
Amendment,” which appeared in the 
Manchester Union Leader, of Man- 
chester, N. H., on March 9, 1956. 

This is a forthright editorial which 
deals with the new version of the so- 
called Bricker amendment, which is of 
general interest. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

NEw BRICKER AMENDMENT 

The game of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in picking details to promote self-inter- 
est is revealed again in its opposition to the 
new wording of the amendment to protect 
American rights against treaty violation. 

In the effort to achieve this protection, 
Senator DirKSEN has presented a new edi- 
tion of the Bricker amendment to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. This version says 
that “a provision of this Constitution shall 
not be of any force or effect.” 

Senator BrRIcKER has accepted this new re- 
vision and it has been approved by the Sen- 
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ate Judiciary Committee. But the Eisen. 
hower administration raises an objection to 
the phrase “with any provision of this Con. 
stitution.” If the amendment simply saiq 
“with this Constitution,” the administration 
says it would give its approval. But it Will 
not accept “with any provision of this Cop. 
stitution.” 

Now this Dirksen edition of the Bricker 
amendment is watered down enough, and it 
is hoped that Congress will pass it promptly 
and send it to the States. Of course the 
President has no authority to veto it even jg 
he wants to. If both the House and the 
Senate pass the amendment by a two-thirds 
vote, and three-fourths of the States give jt 
approval, it will become law. 

The American Bar Association has aps 
proved the Dirksen phrase “with any proyj- 
sion of this Constitution” and its judgment 
ought to be worth something. The Eisen. 
hower administration, however, says that to 
make a treaty conform to every provision of 
the Constitution would make treatymaking 
intolerable. 

Just what difference there is between con. 
forming to the Constitution or to its provi. 
sions is not made plain. The only assump. 
tion is that the Executive wants no restric. 
tions on treaty power, and so it picks some 
vital clause on which to base its opposition, 


Wyoming Natural Resources and Prospec- 
tive Industrial Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in the Kenneret Gazette on March 
8 last, entitled “Industrial Development 
of Green River Basin Based on Natural 
Gas Resources Is Object of Study To 
Start Soon.” 

The Green River Basin in the south- 
western part of my State is blessed with 
an abundance of natural resources. 


There is more coal in that basin than 
in all of Germany. In the course of the 
past few years, there has been discovered 
in the Green River Basin a tremendous 
gas deposit that may well be as large 
as the great gas fields of Texas. It is 
anticipated that the deposit may extend 
over an area of approximately 100,000 
acres. Many industrial leaders in the 
coal industry of our country are pres- 
ently endeavoring to perfect a plan 
whereby coal can be treated by a low 
temperature carbonization process that 
will make possible first, the extraction of 
the tar and char from the coal and, 
second, the reduction of the chemicals 
from the tar, and third, the generation 
of power by using the char while it 
is under 900 degree heat. It is fortunate 
that adequate water for industrial de- 
velopment is available in the Green River 
Basin of our State. 

Natural gas could well prove to be & 
distinct advantage in the development of 
our coal resources and in the building of 
a chemical industry in that area. In 
that area also are large deposits of phos- 
phate; and through a process of bene- 
ficiation, our large coal and gas resource 
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can also be used to develop a substantial 
phosphate industry. I may say, Mr. 
president, that the demand for fertilizer 
in the Western States is so large that 
there will be a ready market for our 
phosphates and sulfur in the manufac- 
turing of fertilizer. As is pointed out in 
the article, the interstate gasline from 
Texas to the Pacific Northwest will open 
the door for great development in the 
western empire. Mr. Robert V. New is 
certainly to be congratulated for under- 
taking a complete study of the resources 
of the Green River Basin and their 


development. 
There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
[From the Kemmerer (Wyo.) Gazette of 
March 8, 1956] 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF GREEN RIVER 
BASIN BASED ON NATURAL GAS RESOURCES IS 
OsseEcT OF Stupy To START SOON—HEAD OF 
LARGEST OWNER AND OPTIONER OF OIL AND 
Gas LEASES IN BASIN Sain RESULT May 
BrING A HALF BILLION DOLLARS IN INDUS- 
TRIAL INVESTMENTS TO THE STATE 


The early beginning of studies to deter- 
mine the feasibility of industrial develop- 
ment of the Green Riven Basin, based on 
the natural gas resources of that area, was 
disclosed at Cheyenne recently by Robert V. 
New, president of Rocky Mountain Corp. 
and its affliated company, Technical Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

New, who recently moved headquarters of 
the two firms from Los Angeles to Cheyenne, 
told the Wyoming. State Tribune the Tech- 
nical Industries is entering into negotiations’ 
with business and engineering consultants. 

The western area of the basin north of 
Kemmerer has extensive proven natural gas 
areas, 

These negotiations, said New, “May re- 
sult in industrial investments in Wyoming 
over the next few years by Technical Indus- 
tries .Corp. approaching $500 million.” 

He said that after 3 years of study of the 
Green River Basin, including its stratogra- 
phy, structure, and of gas wells drilled, he 
“is convinced” that the vast basin—wholly 
within Wyoming—represents one of the 
greatest reserves of gas in the continental 
United States. 

New added that “from this point on, I 
believe development will become much more 
rapid.” 

He explained that he not only sees rapid 
development of pipeline facilities now build- 
ing and contemplated, to carry gas out of 
the basin, but advanced the cpinion that 
“certain advantages that may be revealed 
in the studies to be made, will warrant in- 
dustrial development within the State as 
well as carrying energy outside the bound- 
aries of Wyoming in the form of natural 
gas.” 

The Rocky Mountain Corp., of which New 
is also president, is the largest owner and 
optioner of oil and gas leases in the basin, 


POINTS TO PIPELINES 


New pointed to the pipeline of Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline and Colorado Interstate, 
how building also the proposed line to Chi- 
cago for the Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co, 

“Rocky Mountain Corp.’s established inter- 
est in the Green River Basin is sufficient that 
we anticipate quantities of gas sufficient to 
do many things,” he declared, and added it 
is the plan to immediately institute study of 
the following projects: 

PROJECTS CONTEMPLATED 


1. A natural-gas transmission line from 
Pinedale easterly over a more northerly route 
than the other contemplated lines to serve 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago, 
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2. An electric-generating station to be 
built in the Green River Basin, so located 
that transmission of natural gas from the 
wells to the plant will be nil. New said there 
is sufficient water in the rivers and streams 
of the basin for cooling purposes and the 
water can then be returned to the streams 
for uses as in the past. “The study,” he said, 
“would be toward an electric-genterating 
plant utilizing local gas to generate approx- 
imately 1 million kilowatts, and to carry the 
power along the same route being studied for 
the pipeline, over 330,000-volt lines.” 

This, he said, would be designed along lines 
of the operation of American Gas & Electric 
Co.’s similar plant in West Virginia, built 
over a coal mine for supplying Indianapolis 
and Chicago with electricity. 

3. Contemplation and study of the eco- 
nomic feasibility to construct in the Green 
River Basin at the very source of raw ma- 
terial and energy (natural gas) plants for 
the manufacture of butadiene rubber, an- 
hydrous ammonia, carbon black, glycol and 
alcohol, petroleum detergents, and plastics, 
and other petrochemicals. 

He pointed out that any action which may 
result from his thinking would, “of course” 
be dependent upon the result of study by 
competent engineers and industrial econo- 
mists. 

“Such a program would have to be ex- 
tremely sound because of the necessity of 
a@ large amount of public financing,’ New 
said. ‘‘However, there are further factors 
inherent in the basic structure of Wyoming 
that tends to enhance such project. The effi- 
cient management of the State, under a 
succession of competent governors and leg- 
islatures, has established Wyoming as having 
a tax climate better than is enjoyed by busi- 
ness in most industrial States. 

“Consider, for a moment, the thing of a 
large hydroelectric plant in the Green River 
Basin to supply electricity for midwestern 
industrial States. It will possibly cost no 
more to build a transmission line for high 
voltage electricity than to build a gas line. 
After the gas is carried to the cities in a pipe- 
line then still the electric plant plant must 
be built and paid for. Considering the 
$200 million for such a plant, the tax bene- 
fits that would accrue in a friendly tax at- 
mosphere of a State like Wyoming would be 
so great that it appears to me that the proj- 
ect would warrant considerable expenditures 
of time and money to get the right answers. 
The program would rest solidly upon a struc- 
ture of local sources of raw energy and raw 
materials, a friendly and sane tax climate 
and the kind of people I have found it a 
pleasure to work with.” 





Heavier Penalties Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
the following editorial from the Pater- 
son (N. J.) Evening News under date 
of March 14, 1956: 

HEAVIER PENALTIES NEEDED 

Harry J. Anslinger, Federal Commissioner 
of Narcotics, has long sought heavier pen- 
alties for drug peddlers and compulsory 
hospitalization of addicts. But progress in 
those directions comes very slowly. 

“Voluntary hospitalization.” he told an 
audience in New York City, “is almost use- 
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less. The addict can demand his freedom 
any time after thffirst 2 weeks.” 

Mr. Anslinger considers present laws on 
peddlers unrealistic. The present manda- 
tory minimum is 2 years, and with the usual 
one-third time off, the drug traffic is a 
good risk for any peddler. Mr. Anslinger 
would make the mandatory minimum 5 
years for first offenders and prohibit judges 
from suspending sentences. 

It is not clear to us why Congress and 
the legislatures in many States are so slow 
to crack down on peddlers and especially on 
those who traffic in drugs for youths. These 
men are the scum of the criminal world. 
Admittedly, no penalty, no matter how se- 
vere, would wipe out all the illegal drug 
traffic, just as the possibility of execution 
for murder does not prevent all murders. 
But Mr. Anslinger, who has had the widest 
possible experience with drug violators for 
many years, is convinced that heavier pen- 
alties do have a deterrent effect and he cites 
the records in other countries and in several 
States in this country as examples. The war 
on illicit drugs must be waged on several 
fronts, one of the important ones being a 
hard and continuous crackdown and stronger 
legal weapons. 





Public Support of Debt Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD a very interesting article, pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
of March 14, 1956, under the heading 
“Before Any Tax Cut, Reduce Debt, Polls 
Urge.” The article states, in part, that— 

From western Pennsylvania, Iowa, and cen- 
tral Michigan the voter response to scien- 
tifically conducted polls places both a bal- 
anced budget and debt reduction ahead of 
any cut in income taxes this year. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

BEFORE ANY Tax CUT—REDUCE DEBT, POLLS 
URGE 
(By James F. McCarthy) 

WASHINGTON, March 14.—A steadily in- 
creasing number of the voters are telling 
their Congressmen in no uncertain terms to 
reduce the national debt. 

From western Pennsylvania, Iowa, and cen- 
tral Michigan, the voter response to scien- 
tifically conducted polls places both a bal- 
anced budget and debt reduction ahead of 
any cut in income taxes this year. 

Where voters have been given the direct 
choice between a tax cut and debt reduction, 
the majorities in favor of debt reduction 
have been surprisingly similar. 

CORBETT POLL 

On February 8 Representative Rosert J. 
CorBetT, Republican, of Pennsylvania, an- 
nounced results of his poll in which 68 per- 
cent of the voters favored reducing the na- 
tional debt. 

Then on February 23 this same answer 
was given by 66.95 percent of the voters re- 
plying to a poll conducted by Senator THomas 
E. MartTIn, Republican, of Iowa. 

Now comes Representative ALVIN M. BEN- 
TLEY, Republican, of Michigan, with results 
of a poll in which he asked the same ques- 
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tion and voters again registered strong ap- 
proval of debt reduction. In the Bentley 
poll the percentage so answering was 64.1. 


SMALL VARIANT 


Thus, we have 3 widely diverse sections 
of the country coming up with the same re- 
sponse—a response which varies by only 3.9 
percent. 

In a less scientific poll today Representa- 
tive JaMEs E. VAN ZanpT, Altoona Republi- 
can, announced that he had sounded the 
opinion of his district which includes the 
counties of Blair, Centre, and Clearfield. 

VAN ZANDT did not ask about national debt 
reduction versus a tax cut. But he did ask 
the voters whether they favored balancing 
the budget before a tax cut. Of the 2,565 re- 
plies, 2,140 or 83.5 percent favored the bal- 
anced budget. 

Van ZANDT’S poll was less scientific be- 
cause it was based upon answers to questions 
published in newspapers rather than using 
lists which would have insured a better voter 
cross section. 

In evaluating the results obtained in the 
other 3 polls the following factors must be 
kept in mind: 

All 3 of the areas polled had Republican 
majorities of varying degrees, but replies in 
each case were obtained from both Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 

Replies from each area represented a wide 
variety of economic and occupational groups. 

Taken together, the polls sounded out both 
agricultural and industrial segments of the 
economy. 


A Pennsylvanian Looks at the President’s 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a speech 
recently made by the Honorable Joseph 
S. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., before 
the Women’s National Democratic Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A PENNSYLVANIAN LOOKS AT THE PRESIDENT’S 
PROGRAM 


(Speech by Joseph S. Clark, Jr., to Women’s 
National Democratic Club, Washington, 
D. C., February 20, 1956) 


I come before you today as a Democrat 
who seeks the high office of United States 
Senator from the Commonwealth cf Penn- 
sylvania. It will be my task during the 
next 2 months to persuade members of our 
party to nominate me for that office at the 
primary on April 24. If successful, it will 
be my happy task for the next 6 months to 
persuade the voters of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania to substitute a Democrat 
for a Republican in Washington. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
within its borders over 11 million people of 
widely divergent economic, racial, religious, 
and national backgrounds. It is a meiting 
pot in which the principles of freedom and 
order under law laid down in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States are being tested every day in 
the week. 

We have a widely diversified industrial 
base, rich agricultural areas, mountains, 
lakes, and streams teaming with fish, game, 
and all kinds of wildlife, and hence recrea- 
tional areas as fine as those found anywhere 
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in the United States. We have hard coal and 
soft coal, oil and gas, timber and iron ore. 
Through our three major ports, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Erie, flow most of the prod- 
ucts which are made anywhere in the world. 
We have a transportation network by rail, 
air, and highway as good as any in the coun- 
try. 

Because of all of this, we represent, to a 
very real extent, the national interest in 
Federal policies. A commonwealth of such 
wealth and such diversified interests has an 
important stake in Washington. 

Accordingly, when a Pennsylvanian looks 
at the President’s program, he does so with 
@ broad national outlook. 

Our public business in Pennsylvania, like 
yours in your own home community, is un- 
finished business. Our local governments 
are only beginning to get their teeth into 
the serious problems of the second half of 
the 20th century. Our State government 
under the leadership of Gov. George M. 
Leader is only beginning to come out of the 
Middle Ages where our Republican friends 
were happy to leave it. We Pennsylvanians, 
like you from the other States, think we are 
entitled to a great many things from our 
Federal Government which we are not re- 
ceiving today. For the next few minutes I 
should like to discuss with you what these 
things are and what our chances are of 
getting them from any Republican admin- 
istration. 

To state what we want is not hard. We 
want peace and prosperity at home and 
abroad. We want to make continued prog- 
ress during our lifetime in the ageless search 
for the brotherhood of man. So, I suppose, 
do all Americans. 

We are not children and we know we must 
pay a heavy price for what we want. It will 
not come by wishful thinking; it will re- 
quire a sound philosophy of government, a 
willingness to sacrifice private interests for 
the public good, and an incredible amount 
of hard work by dedicated, intelligent, com- 
petent people both in private life and in 
Government. 


More specifically, we want better schools for 
our children; better houses for our middle- 
and low-income families and for our older 
people; an end of the pillage of our natural 
resources; a sounder agricultural economy; 
better protection for consumer interests; an 
intelligent advance toward medical care for 
all; an end to the pockets of blight, depres- 
sion, and unemployment which fester not 
only-in our coal regions but also in our great 
metropolitan areas; a curb on the undue 
power of big money and big business over the 
Federal Government; a development in the 
public interest of the resources of our three 
major river systems, the Delaware, the Sus- 
quehanna, and the Ohio; an end to those 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
penalize the legitimate growth of organized 
labor; a national program which will reverse 
the trend toward the destruction of small 
business; and the speedy building up under 
an intelligent financial plan of our interstate 
highway system. 

We want men in the public service who 
will administer the laws with a sympathetic 
understanding of their social purpose, not 
men who sabotage the enforcement of the 
very statutes they are appointed to enforce. 
We want an aggressive enforcement of civil 
rights and civil liberties in accordance with 
the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Civil War amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, the Bill 
of Rights, and the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States banning racial 
segregation in our public schools. We want 
an immigration policy based on compassion 
and justice rather than on outmoded biologi- 
cal concepts about a master race. 

To make such things possible in Pennsyl- 
vania, we need a national defense which 
must keep abreast and indeed ahead of the 
military, naval, air, and atomic and nu- 
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clear strength of the Soviet Russia. We 
need a foreign policy which will be strong 
without bluster, will seek peace without ap- 
peasement, and will work relentlessly and 
unceasingly to keep our present allies and 
make new ones throughout the entire free 
world. 

To achieve these ends we must both trage 
with our friends and assist them to builq 
their economies to a standard of living un. 
der which their peoples can resist the temp- 
tations held forth by the salesmen of com. 
munism. 

Now, what are our chances of getting any 
substantial part of all this by continuing 
the Republican Party in power? Not very 
good. 

Let’s examine the President’s program ang 
then take a look at who can be expected to 
put it through. 

In his state of the Union message the 
President speaks of peace, prosperity, high 
employment, the halt of inflation, the re. 
moval of controls, the stabilization of the 
cost of living, the cut of Federal spending 
by 10 billions of dollars, the reduction in 
taxes, and the fact that there are 300,000 
fewer Federal job holders than there were 
when he took office. He points with pride 
to the balancing of the budget. He speaks 
of the extension of social security to 10 
million more Americans, refers to what he 
calls an unprecedented advance in civil 
rights, and states that all this has been ac- 
complished without any unwise interference 
with private rights. The outlook, says the 
President, is bright with promise. 

Towards all of this, we Democrats must be 
fair. We are at peace; the Nation is en- 
joying a prosperity higher than perhaps we 
have known ever before in our history. Em- 
ployment is high, and yet in Pennsylvania 
we have today neary 250,000 unemployed and 
in the Philadelphia area alone, including 
3 New Jersey counties, we have 100,000 unem- 
ployed. 

It is true that inflation has been halted 
for the time being and the cost of living 
stabilized; but this is because farm prices 
have hit a new low. It is also true that Fed- 
eral spending has been cut by $10 billion, 
but this has been accomplished as we Dem- 
ocrats know by cuts in our national defense 
which we could ill afford and for which in 
the near future we may pay a heavy price. 
It’s true, also, that taxes have been reduced; 
but who got the benefit of the reduction? 
Seventy-five percent of it went to men in 
high income brackets and to the corporations 
of the country—mostly to the larger corpora- 
tions. It is true that there are fewer Federal 
jobholders, but the result shows itself again 
in a lower level of national defense and 4 
lower level of social services. 

It is true that the budget may be bal- 
anced for this year—that is to say unless we 
pass the badly-needed highway bill—which 
the President advocates but for which no 
provision is made in the current budget. 
And again, that balancing of the budget has 
been achieved at heavy cost to our national 
defense effort. 

It is true that social security has been 
extended into new corners but that job, I 
think we can agree, is still far from done. 
Incidentally, it was started and, in my judg- 
ment, will be finished by Democrats. 

If there have been unprecedented advances 
in civil rights, there are those in Mississippi 
and Alabama to which this will come as & 
striking surprise. And, if in making this 
comment the President was thinking of the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the educa- 
tion case, we Democrats are well aware of the 
fact that 7 of the 9 members of that Court 
who participated in that decision were ap- 
pointed by Franklin Roosevelt or Harry Tru- 
man. 

We can certainly admit that there has 
been no unwise interference with private 
rights. We may be pardoned for believing 
that it might have been wiser if there had 
been some interference with the private right 
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of pillage which our Republican friends seem 
to have so much interest in. 

And it is true that the outlook is bright 
with promise if we have the brains and the 
ability and the desire to seize that promise 
and make it come true. 

so much for the present and the imme- 
diate past; what of the future? Which 
party can best be trusted to maintain peace 
and to give an ever-widening prosperity to 
all of the people of the United States, not 
merely to those who are, perhaps, already 
prosperous enough? The old simple past is 
dead. We cannot pull ourselves up by our 
pootstraps by slogans, threats, and boasts. 
Nor can we smother the crying issues of the 
day in pious talk of peace and prosperity. 
To solve successfully our domestic and for- 
eign problems we must have men in Wash- 
ington who want to solve them, not men who 
pay lip service to principles in which they do 
not believe. 

With these thoughts in mind, let’s see 
what the President has proposed in the series 
of messages he has sent to the Congress in 
the past 6 weeks. No Democrat can read 
those messages without the thought that the 
ghost of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the strong 
sturdy leadership of Harry S. Truman still 
must have their influence in the White 
House. The President in this election year 
of 1956 has suddenly become at the very 
least a right-wing New Dealer. Listen to 
these unaccustomed words from the eco- 
nomic message: 

“We have come also to believe that prog- 
ress need not proceed as irregularly as in 
the past and that the Federal Government 
has the capacity to moderate economic fluc- 
tuations without becoming a dominant factor 
in our economy.” 

And, again: 

“The Government can do a great deal to 
help people who have been left behind in 
the onrush of progress by undertaking spe- 
cial programs for raising their productivity.” 

Gone are the days when, back in 1949, as 
president of Columbia University, Mr. Eisen- 
hower believed that those who sought perfect 
security would be best suited in jail. 

The words of the President are fair, and we 
can take little exception to them. The 
President’s program is reasonably specific. 
We Democrats must welcome the President's 
change of mind. I, for one, have always been 
of the belief that someday he would come to 
the conclusion he was leading the wrong 
army; moreover, I suspect that some of the 
soldiers in his army are secretly a little dis- 
contented with the new philosophy of their 
general. I wonder what Senators KNow- 
LAND, McCarTHY, and JENNER think of the 
President's present views on foreign policy 
and civil rights and liberties, not to mention 
his newly proclaimed liberalism on domestic 
issues. I wonder what Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey and Secretary of Defense 
Wilson think of some of the views on spend- 
ing and on national defense the President 
has recently been expressing. And I suspect 
that Messrs. Hollister and Weeks have a little 
less than complete enthusiasm for this latest 
crusade in the interest of the underprivileged 
at home and abroad. 

The fact of the matter is that we have 
schizophrenia in the Republican Party. Dr. 
Jekyll is in the White House, and Dr. Jekyll 
is a lovable and fine character, but wherever 
else we look we see a series of Mr. Hydes, be 
itin the Vice President’s office or in the office 
of many of the principal administrators and 
Members of the Congress. These men have 
ho interest in putting the program of the 
President through. 

Pennsylvania is a good example of Repub- 
lican schizophrenia, we have one Senator, 
Secure in his seat for the next 2 years, who 
has already announced his retirement at the 
end of his term. He can be relied on to vote 
in the future as he has in the past against 
90 percent of the program the President is 
now recommending. We have another Penn- 
Sylvania Senator on whose neck the hot winds 
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of an election year are blowing. We will 
see from him, I predict, an unaccustomed 
liberalism in word during the next 6 months 
in the Senate, a liberalism as reluctant as his 
vote against the Harris-Fulbright gas bill. 
And a timid sort of liberalism which is not 
willing to fight for what he professes to 
believe in. 

Entirely aside from all of this, I submit 
that the President’s program is too little and 
comes too late. If this country is to find its 
manifest destiny we must really march 
ahead. It is not enough to speak pious plati- 
tudes while glancing over our shoulders from 
time to time with nostalgic gazes at the 
supposedly happy past. Adlai Stevenson put 
it well the other day at Portland, Oreg. He 
said, “the Republican approach is to assume 
that the centrally important thing is to pro- 
mote business. What does that is good. 
Anything that does not is either bad, or, like 
education and health. not worth getting very 
excited about, except in campaign years. 
The Democratic approach is, on the other 
hand, to ask first what human need is to 
be served, and then to meet this need by 
whatever method will doit best. In this view 
of things, business is very important, but 
only as a servant of the people.” 

The fact of the matter is that the Repub- 
lican Party is the party of yesterday and the 
Democratic Party is the party of tomorrow. 
Our party which now controls the Congress 
by slim majorities must achieve in 1956, 
working majorities in both House and Sen- 
ate, working majorities dedicated to follow- 
ing the leadership of a liberal Democratic 
President, elected next November, a Presi- 
dent who will speak with conviction and will 
fight for his program; a man who believes in 
the America of tomorrow, not the America 
of yesterday. A man who, like Jefferson, 
Jackson, Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman be- 
fore him really believes with Abraham Lin- 
coln in a government of, for and by the peo- 
ple, and will see to it that such a government 
returns to Washington after 4 years of some- 
thing else. 

We Democrats in Pennsylvania will work 
hard to bring such happy days down here 
again. I know that in our efforts we will 
have the help of every member of your fine 
organization. 





Money for the Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post under date of March 16, 
1956: 

MONEY FOR THE MAIL 

There is no valid reason why in a country 
as prosperous as the United States the postal 
service should operate at a deficit of a half 
billion dollars annuaily. Postmaster General 
Summerfield has again appealed to Congress 
for the rate increases necessary to place the 
Post Office on a more nearly self-sustaining 
basis. His presentation before the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee was 
exceptionally well documented to show the 
justification of the adjustments he seeks. 
We think the public will accept fair in- 
creases gracefully if Congress will bring the 
bill to a vote. Surely the equitable way to 
defray postal costs is to assess the charges 
against users rather than indiscriminately 
against the taxpayers in general. 

Postal costs are up 106 percent since 1932. 
Yet first-class rates remain the same as they 
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were 24 years ago, second-class rates are up 
only 3 percent since 1932 (and, indeed, since 
1917), and third-class rates have increased 
only 38 percent. Even the most intensive 
streamlining and efficiency effort cannot cor- 
rect this imbalance. First-class mail, for 
example, does not return its fair share of 
postal expenses. The cost of handling the 
average piece of first-class mail exceeds 3 
cents. Taxes, which fall most heavily on 
individuals, make up the difference. The 
increases Mr. Summerfield asks—to 4 cents 
for regular mail and 7 cents for airmail— 
would shift more of the proportionate burden 
to business users. 

Much the same situation pertains in sec- 
ond-class mail, which consists of newspapers 
and magazines, and third-class mail, which 
is mostly advertising. Fortunately, more 
and more publishers have recognized the 
propriety of an increase in second-class 
rates—an increase which still would not re- 
flect the full distributed cost. Times have 
changed drastically since the days when low 
second-class rates were regarded as a neces- 
sary subsidy for the diffusion of informa- 
tion. 

Even if all the requested increases are 
granted, there will still be a deficit estimated 
at $63 million. But that will be a tre- 
mendous improvement over a deficit now 
nearly eight times that amount. Legis- 
lators can save themselves further worry by 
approving the proposal for an independent 
commission to set rates in the future with 
broad congressional guidance. Artificially 
low postal rates such as now prevail merely 
kid the taxpayer. 








Fictitious Formula Used to Raise South- 
western Power Administration Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled, ‘‘Fictitious Formula Used 
To Raise SPA Rates,” which was pub- 
lished in the Ozarks Mountaineer for 
March 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

FICTITIOUS FORMULA USED To RAISE SPA RaTES 


The proposed 40-percent increase in rates 
by the Southwestern Power Administration 
(affecting some 200 rural cooperatives and 30 
municipalities in Missouri, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, and Texas, and described 
in our February issue) is now the subject of 
critical -investigation by Congress and the 
application of the increase is being suspended 
by the Department of the Interior pending 
that inquiry. 

Four congressional subcommittees of both 
the House and the Senate have followed the 
unusual practice of holding joint hearings, 
and several of the important witnesses, testi- 
fying in strong opposition to the increase, 
have been from the Ozarks. 

The Interior Department (under whom 
SPA operates) attempts to justify the in- 
crease by a new formula that it and the 
present Bureau of the Budget have adopted, 
whereby a much higher percentage of the 
total cost of individual dams now is allocated 
to the power facilities that are installed. 
For instance the original cost allocated by 
Army engineers to Table Rock Dam was 
$24,500,000, out of a total cost of $71,865,000, 
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The new formula (adopted arbitrarily and 
without congressional approval) now allo- 
cates $55,104,000—76 percent. 

The principal argument now being made at 
the congressional hearings by the opponents 
of the increase is that the formula was adop- 
ted without sanction or justification. 

Government dams are built primarily for 
fiood control. In fact the law, under which 
they are authorized, is called the Flood Con- 
trol Act. Some of the dams have and some 
do not have power facilities. The latter are 
secondary, a mere accessory, in a dam’s con- 
struction. And, prior to the advent of this 
administration the costs had been allocated 
on this basis. 

Flood control furnishes the only legal 
reason for the Government to build a dam. 
Power generation may or may not be added, 
depena@jing on whether there would be na- 
tional economic loss if the water resource, 
otherwise going to waste, were not utilized. 

Congress in the Flood Control Act, there- 
fore, approved a standard allocation whereby 
all general costs, such as the dam itself and 
reservoir, would be charged against flood 
control, and only the specific additional cost 
of generation equipment would be charged 
against power. 

For instance, according to figures supplied 
by the Army engineers, the total cost of 
Norfork Dam, to date, has been $27,878,000, 
of which only $3,750,000 represented power 
installation. And, in the instance of Bull 
Shoals, the total cost now stands at $76,- 
277,000, of which only $9,900,000 represents 
power. 

The new formula of the Department of the 
Interior now arbitrarily and fictitiously allo- 
cates $14,092,000 to Norfork power and $57,- 
412,000 to that of Bull Shoals. 

The Ozarks and other industrially handi- 
capped areas need cheap power for their 
development. Prior practice of allocation 
would provide it. The new formula destroys 
it. No group can benefit from it except the 
private power monopoly interests, and the 
conclusion is inescapable that it was drawn 
for that purpose. Congress, following the 
current hearings, probably will reintsate the 
original method of allocation, but if it does 
not the many cooperatives and municipal- 
ities of the Ozarks will be forced to pay a 
much higher price for their power, with the 
resulting serious financial adjustments that 
they will have to make, 





Fraudulent Advertising on Television 


and Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues a timely 
article which appeared on the front page 
of the March 14 issue of the New York 
Times. The article deals with fraudu- 
lent and misleading advertising which is 
being used on television and radio. 

District Attorney Edward S. Silver of 
my home Borough of Brooklyn has in- 
stalled in his office a monitor system, 
operated by city policemen on a 54-hour 
basis, to check the various programs on 
television and radio for false ads. He 
has discovered many abuses by smooth- 
talking advertisers and their pitchmen. 

The benevolent prosecutor, seeking to 
protect the public against such abuses, 
is conducting a relentless campaign and 
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thus far has already obtained six convic- 
tions for misleading advertising since 
January 1 of this year. 

District Attorney Silver says, however, 
that local officials cannot do this job 
alone. He accuses the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission for failing to do 
its job of protecting the public in this 
matier. 

I have addressed a letter to Mr. George 
C. McConnaughey, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
in which I am inviting his response to 
the charges made by District Attorney 
Silver. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I am 
inserting into the REcorp both the New 
York Times article of March 14, 1956, 
and the text of my letter to FCC Chair- 
man McConnaughey: 

MONITOR SYSTEM CHECKS TV AND RADIO FOR 
FaLseE ADS 


Edward S. Silver, Kings County district 
attorney, accused the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission yesterday of failing to 
protect the public against fraudulent and 
misleading advertising on television and 
radio. Mr. Silver made his accusation at a 
demonstration of a new monitoring setup 
at his racket squad headquarters, 186 Jora- 
lemon Street, Brooklyn. Nine television sets 
and 13 radios have been installed to check 
on airwave programs. A squad of young city 
policemen has been assigned on a 24-hour, 
7-day-a-week schedule. Six tape recorders 
are used to pick up the sales talks of pro- 
grams under suspicion. “During the last 
few months I have been getting an increas- 
ing number of complaints from Brooklyn 
residents indicating that they have been 
‘taken in’ by certain ‘over-the-air’ adver- 
tisers,” Mr. Silver said. “These victims are 
in the low-income group and can least afford 
to be taken over. 

“I regret to say that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission is of little or no help 
in the matter. The TV and radio stations 
are licensed by the Government through the 
agency of the FCC. They have a real re- 
sponsibility to the people not to permit the 
air waves to be used to the citizens’ detri- 
ment. Their machinery is slow and cum- 
bersome. In my opinion, they are not doing 
their job.” 

Mr. Silver urged the public to be on guard 
against “the smooth-talking advertisers and 
their ‘pitch men’,” The prosecutor also said 
that his staff had obtained six convictions 
for misleading and fraudulent advertising 
since January 1. 

Marcu 15, 1956. 
Mr. GEORGE C. MCCONNAUGHEY, 

Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, New Post Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: My attention has been 
called to the fraudulent and misleading ad- 
vertising which is being used on television 
and radio. 

Several convictions have already been ob- 
tained recently in my home borough of 
Brooklyn. 

If you will read the front-page article 
of the New York Times of March 14 you will 
note that District Attorney Edward S. Silver, 
of Brooklyn, whose office has obtained these 
convictions, says that the bigger responsi- 
bility of avoiding and preventing such large- 
scale fraudulent practices rests in your office. 

I am sure that Members of Congress will 
be very interested to know what steps you 
have taken or what steps you are contem- 
plating in order to prevent further abuses 
of this sort. 

Thanking you for an early reply, Iam 

Sincerely, 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 
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Right-to-Work Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, an organ. 
ization called Job Research, Inc., in my 
State of Washington is now in the proc- 
ess of soliciting required signatures go 
that an initiative providing for a go- 
called right-to-work law can be included 
on the November ballot. 

About 18 States have adopted such 
laws, and, of course, I am vitally inter- 
ested in the success or failure of this 
initiative. 

In order to honestly and properly con- 
sider the merits of this proposition, I 
have read as much material on this sub- 
ject as I could find. This material has 
been obtained from the Library of Con- 
gress, the Department of Labor, and 
other sources. Recently one of my dis- 
trict’s most objective newspapers, the 
Bremerton Sun, published an editorial 
based on this subject. The newspaper 
stated it had received conflicting re- 
auests relative to the proposed right-to- 
work legislation for which signatures to 
place it on the ballot now are’being so- 
licited. On the one hand it received an 
outright request for free advertising 
space to promote the initiative. On the 
other was the president of the Washing- 
ton State Federaltion of Labor's letter 
urging against the newspaper’s giving 
such aid. 

After stating that space was not given 
to anyone or any cause, the writer of the 
editorial chided labor for not stating its 
case with more facts. Why, he asked, 
should not folks sign the initiative peti- 
tions? What would the measure’s ef- 
fects be on the State’s jobholders, union 
and nonunion? 

Since I have been in the process of 
seeking such facts, and because I have 
been studyng the pros and cons with re- 
gard to the advisability on a national 
scale of retaining section 14 (b) in the 
Taft-Hartley law, I feel prompted to 
offer some thoughts on this subject be- 
cause, frankly, much of what I have read 
is emotional as against being analytical- 
ly objective. 

It is very easy, Mr. Speaker, for a po- 
litical group or individual on the basis 
of wishful thinking and expediency to 
support or oppose such a law. Likewise 
a labor or business organization can be 
accused or actually motivated by selfish 
considerations, so, as pointed out by the 
Bremerton Sun, the people are entitled 
to detailed arguments based on some- 
thing more than slogan support or op- 
Position. In this case, as is generally 
known, the Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
James P. Mitchell, has been forthright 
and specific in pinpointing his objections. 
He has said that while these are called 
right-to-work laws, that is not what they 
really are. Actually, according to the 
Secretary, these are laws which make 
it impossible for an employer to bargain 
collectively with his employees about the 
security of their union. Secretary 
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Mitchell has called upon the States 
which have passed these laws to give 
them further consideration, because, as 
ne said, these laws do more harm than 
good. His reasons were these: First, 
they do not create any jobs at all; sec- 
ond, they result in undesirable and un- 
necessary limitations upon the freedom 
of working men and women and their 
employers to bargain collectively and 
aeree upon conditions of work; third, 
they undermine the basic strength of 
labor organizations. 

Now, there is nothing new or startling 
about the fact that some people selfishly 
or honestly differ from the Secretary, but 
Tam of the opinion that the vast major- 
ity of American citizens, regardless of 
whether they classify themselves as part 
of management or labor, suport the posi- 
tion of President Eisenhower, who has 
said: 

Trade unionism has become a vital part 
of American life. The activities of the Amer- 
ican labor movement have brought about 
social and economic reforms which have en- 
riched the lives not only of union members 
put of millions of other Americans. 


I personally, Mr. Speaker, believe cer- 
tain deep South and farm States which 
have put these right-to-work laws on 
their statute books have been short- 
sighted from an economic standpoint. 
But, of course, there are more important 
issues than prosperity. ‘Therefore, in 
reaching a decision I have sought to 
place spiritual values and the basic free- 
doms before standard of living and gen- 
eral welfare arguments. 

A year ago one of these right-to-work 
bills was passed by the Kansas Legisla- 
ture. This bill, house bill 30, was vetoed 
by a great Republican Governor, Fred 
Hall. I have turned to his message veto- 
ing house bill 39 as an example, convinc- 
ing to me, of the triumph of intelligence 
and integrity over emotionalism. On 
this account I now include a condensed 
version of Governor Hall's message to 
interpret his objections to the Kansas 
law. There are differences in wording 
between the Kansas and the proposed 
Washington laws, it is true, but, as I see 
it, in a general sense at least his argu- 
ments hold equaliy for both. As such, 
the following expresses my views and op- 
position to initiative 198 in my State of 
Washington: 

After a thorough analysis of the bill I find 
it is not a solution to any labor-manage- 
ment problem in the State of Kansas. The 
name “right-to-work” is a misnomer. The 
bill provides no greater protection for the 
individuals right-to-work, or right to refrain 
from joining a union than is provided by 
the present law. 

House bill 30 has only one real purpose to 
ultimately destroy both the right of labor 
to organize and the principle of collective 
bargaining. It will accomplish this purpose 
purpose by prohibiting maintenance of 
membership in labor unions under State 
law. This right is now carefully guaranteed 
to labor under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

My opinion of the purpose of this bill is 
substantiated by many authorities and well 
informed people throughout the country. 

The late Robert A. Taft said: “It is a mis- 
take to forbid all union contracts.” 

Former Governor of Kansas, the Honor- 
able Alf M. Landon, in a speech July 7, 1954, 
Said: “There is much feeling being generated 
So-called right-to-work legislation, and 
a catchy title. * * * I am going to 
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first state what I consider to be some ele- 
mental truths. 

“(1) Every employee has a right to join 
a union if he wants to. 

“(2) Every employee has a right to refuse 
to join a union if he wants to. 

(3) Every employer has a right to sign 
a contract for a union shop if he wants to. 

“Yet this so-called right-to-work legisla- 
tion would deprive the employer of that 
right. It would also deprive the employees 
of the right to joint a union and negotiate 
for a union shop. It is not a question of 
whether we believe in the union shop or not. 
The question involved in this legislation 
is government interference with the inde- 
pendence of both management and labor to 
negotiate whatever kind of contract they 
may agree upon.” 

The enactment of the right-to-work bill 
may be remembered as a dark hour in Kan- 
sas legislative history. I doubt that there 
has ever been a time that the people of 
Kansas, the members of the legislature and 
the Governor have been subjected to a 
greater campaign of propaganda. House 
bill 30 is a lobbyist bill. The words “right- 
to-work” have become a magic phrase, and, 
like magic, few really understand them. 

The campaign to enact this law began 
several years ago and was instigated by a 
few men who would profit by such a law. 
They carried their propaganda campaign 
through every community in the State. 
They have used every method at their com- 
mand including many respectable organi- 
zations to influence and crystallize public 
opinion in favor of this bill. We can only 
speculate how much money has been spent 
and is still being spent on radio, telegrams 
and newspapers to influence the legislature 
and the Governor in their judgment. 

I have been deeply disturbed by the efforts 
of the proponents of House bill No. 30 to 
turn the farmers of Kansas against labor in 
Kansas. 

In the senate debate a senator said: 
“Farmers are more interested in this bill 
than any other group. One thing that has 
disturbed farmers is a statement of Walter 
Reuther of the CIO that labor is raising a 
fund of $25 million to get the guaranteed 
annual wage.” ne senator adds: “This 
means if you guarantee wages for the work- 
ing man you must guarantee profits for 
the groceryman and it can only lead to a 
socialistic government.” 

This is not a sound argument. It has 
nothing to do with either the rights of in- 
CGividuals to work or not to join a union. It 
does betray the real purpose of House bill 
No. 30. It is not legislation for the prob- 
lems of today but for the fears of tomorrow. 
This argument goes to the very foundations 
of America. America is essentially a class- 
less country. Those who would put one 
group of people against another to make it 
otherwise are doing their country a great 
disservice. The rights of all groups in Amer- 
ica are entitled to equal consideration and 
protection. 

President Eisenhower expressed the right- 
ful place of labor when he said: 

“Today in America, unions have a secure 
place in our industrial life. Only a hand- 
ful of unreconstructed reactionaries harbor 
the ugly thought of breaking unions. Only 
a fool would try to deprive workingmen and 
workingwoman of the right to join the union 
of their choice. I have no use for those, re- 
gardiess of their political party, who hold 
some foolish dream of turning the clock 
back to days when unorganized labor was a 
huddled almost helpless mass. The right 
of men to leave their job is a test of free- 
dom. Hitler suppressed sti: kes. The drafting 
of strikers into the Army would suppress 
strikes. But that also suppresses freedom. 
There are some things worse, much worse, 
than strikes—one of them is the loss of 


freedom.” 
I am aware of the fact that many States 
in the Union have enacted laws similar to 
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House bill No. 30. In doing so I believe they 
have acted contrary to the great heritage 
and freedoms of America. Throughout the 
country this law has become a symbol to 
labor of its loss of freedom. We are not 
obliged to follow their lead. Many wrongs 
do not make a right, and the hucksters’ tac- 
tics cannot make a wrong thing a right 
thing. It is time to face up to this issue 
and set an example for others to follow. 

The people of Kansas believe in the right 
of labor to organize and in the principle 
of collective bargaining. I will not approve 
any law which destroys this right and this 
principle. House biii No. 30 will ultimately 
do both. It is not constructive, but puni- 
tive, legislation. It is clearly contrary to 
the best interests of all the people of Kansas. 

It is with great personal regret that I must 
differ with you on the merits of this bill. 
I am hopeful that on further reflection you 
will agree with me. This is not an easy de- 
cision to make. I have no alternative. It 
would be wrong for this bill to become law 
in Kansas. As the Governor, it is my duty 
to say so and to act accordingly. 





Nothiag Small About Hells Canyon Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. BUDGE. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the RrEc- 
orp, there follows an editorial from the 
Press Democrat published at Santa Rosa, 
Calif., under date of February 17, 1956: 
NOTHING SMALL ABOUT HELLS CANYON DAMS 


The liberal newspaper columnists have 
been doing a lot of yelling lately about the 
unanimous decision of the Federal Power 
Commission licensing the Idaho Power Co. 
to build three hydroelectric dams in Hells 
Canyon of the Snake River. The decision 
turned down the idea of the Federal Gov- 
ernment building one larger dam instead. 

According to the columnists, the approval 
was for 3 little dams instead of 1 big dam. 

In trying to prove that the Government 
should get deeper into the electric-power 
business, these folks sometimes torture the 
truth and fracture the facts. So we checked 
up to see what size these little dams will 
be. You may be interested in the actual 
facts. 

Oxbow Dam will be 205 feet high. That’s 
30 feet higher than Niagara Falls and twice 
the height of the Federal dam at Bonneville 
on the Columbia. Hells Canyon Dam will 
be 320 feet high—nearly twice the height 
of Niagara. Brownlee Dam will be 395 feet 
high, which is 107 feet higher than the Capi- 
tol dome in Washington. 

Actually, height hasn’t anything to do 
with it. The question is whether the single 
Federal dam, or the three privately-financed 
dams would do the best job of generating 
electricity and providing flood control. 
Only reason for checking the height was that 
the “let’s tax the public and build another 
dam”’ boys are creating the impression that 
the privately-built structures will be puny 
and inefficient. 

The privately-built dams will have gen- 
erators producing 783,400 kilowatts of power. 
If the market grows, additional generators 
can be installed to produce another 391,700 
kilowatts. 

The single Federal dam which the Federal 
Power Commission rejected would have 
initially produced 800,000 kilowatts—slightly 
more than the privately-financed struc- 
tures—and had an eventual capacity of 900,- 
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000 kilowatts, which is 275,000 less than the 
potential of the privately-built layout. 

Had the Government built the single dam, 
its cost to taxpayers would have been 
$250 million more than the private company 
will spend, at no cost to taxpayers, for the 
three dams. 





Presentation of Citation to Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20,1956 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address by the Honorable Charles 
H. Silver, leading citizen and president 
of the board of education of the city of 
New York. The occasion was the pres- 
entation of citation to the distinguished 
president and publisher of the New York 
Times, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, at the 
hall of the board of education on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1956: - 

Here, in the fellowship of this gathering, 
or in the shelter of our own homes, we are 
not always alert to the problems which face 
the world at this moment. The routine 
of everyday living may lull us into forget- 
ting that all of us are involved in a struggle 
to defend the borders of freedom against the 
very real threat of physical and intellectual 
enslavement. We are living in a day and in 
an hour when we need the utmost aware- 
ness of the kind of force and the kind of 
thinking that threatens our security. 

We are living in a moment of tremendous 
decision and we dare not take a step without 
knowing the truth. For this knowledge, we 
depend, for the most part, on the printed 
word and on the men who print those 
words for us to read. 

It is altogether fitting that this shall be the 
day and the hour on which the public schools 
of New York officially do honor to a great 
instrument of public information, the New 
York Times, and to its notably distinguished 
publisher, Arthur Hays Sulzberger. 

We, of the board of education, are working 
to develop the talents and teach the arts of 
living to almost a million young people who 
emerge from our classrooms each year. Here, 
in our vast, sprawling city, we have the 
largest public-school system in the world. 

But, my friends, there is a larger and 
greater system of public schooling than ours 
and that is the newspaper. It reaches and 
teaches hundreds of millions of people every 
day of the year in almost every corner of the 
globe. 

Someone has said that the newspaper is 
the textbook of democracy. It is a good defi- 
nition as far as it goes, but it does not go 
far enough. Textbooks tell the story of all 
our yesterdays, the romance of man’s 
progress, the pattern of history, the results 
of research, the fruits of discovery. No text- 
book can compete with a newspaper in 
bringing before our eyes and mind the facts 
and perils of the present, the challenge and 
opportunities of the future. 

This is education on a grand scale, indeed, 
this dissemination of the news in all its elec- 
tric immediacy, its wonder and thrill, its 
excitement and shock. Each day’s head- 
lines bear an educative impact that cannot 
help but stir the conscience of mankind. 
Out of our understanding of the news today, 
we must build our hopes and plans for a 

better tomorrow. 

The press, therefore. carries an enormous 
responsibility as a medium of mass educa- 
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tion. It deals in the most precious mer- 
chandise of all * * * words, and, through 
words, ideas. Ideas are of greater impor- 
tance to our Civilization, actually more po- 
tent for our life or death and the preserva- 
tion of our liberties in this land that we 
love, than the clothes we wear, the food we 
eat or the homes in which we live. If men 
had to relinquish every material comfort and 
do without even the most primitive con- 
venience, if there were still the printed word 
and that word told the truth, there would 
still be hope, there would still be ideas and 
soon there would be progress, 

I think that is the meaning of education. 
Give men the word. Give men the truth. 
Beat them back again and again, but they 
will grasp at a word, they will clutch at the 
truth, and they will climb upward to reach 
the light. 

That is why the newspaper is a great edu- 
cative force. That is why we salute you, 
today, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, not alone as 
@ great publisher and distinguished public 
benefactor. I speak for the entire board of 
education when we salute you, and through 
you, the New York Times, as a great educator. 

You have printed the news impartially, ob- 
jectively, accurately. You have promoted 
the cause of peace and justice. You have 
fought the dictators and exposed the dema- 
gogues wherever they lurked, both here and 
abroad. 

Under your remarkable leadership. The 
Times has held its place as the foremost 
newspaper of the world. You have widened 
its influence and heightened its standards to 
make its very name a synonym for truth and 
its masthead a symbol of fairness, fearless- 
ness and integrity. 

We know your great heart and your sincere 
interest in the welfare of the men and 
women who work to put together each day’s 
issues. 

We know your love of New York and your 
crusades for civic betterment. Your interest 
in municipal improvement, your concern for 
the needy and the deprived, has shown us 
that a great newspaper can have a great 
soul if there is greatness of soul in its 
publisher. 

Finally, we know your intense appreciation 
of the importance of education in the news. 
You have turned the spotlight of your front 
page to search out the dark and neglected 
areas in our national educavive enterprise. 
You have put the spark to widespread inter- 
est in our children’s schools and focused 
the attention of our political leaders on 
the vital function of education as a force 
for peace, for freedom of mind and spirit, 
and the betterment of all mankind. 

In recognition of this, I have the pro- 
found honor of presenting to you this cita- 
tion, in the name of the Board of Education 
of the City of New York: 

“Whereas, as publisher of the New York 
Times, Arthur Hays Sulzberger has set an 
ever higher standard for the comprehensive 
and accurate reporting of the ncws, and by 
exampie as well as by precept, has strength- 
ened the free and responsible press of this 
Nation; and as trustee of many great insti- 
tutions and organizations has made signifi- 
cant contributions to educational], cultural, 
civic, and philanthropical causes; and 

“Whereas Arthur Hays Sulzberger has con- 
cerned himself in particular with the field 
of education, opening the columns of the 
New York Times to major coverage of edu- 
cational news, establishing bonds of cooper- 
ation between the New York Times and the 
New York City public-school! system, and 

providing opportunities for students in the 
New York City schools to meet students from 
neighboring towns and cities for an exchange 
of views upon world problems and current 
events; and 

“Whereas in manifold ways, Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger has promoted the growth, pros- 
perity, and general welfare of New York City: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Education of 
the City of New York express its gratitude 
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to Arthur’Hays Sulzberger for these oyt. 
standing services; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be presented to Arthur Hays Sulzberger in 
recognition of these exceptional services,” 





Hail and Farewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I know! 
express the sentiments of the Members 
of the House in saying that it was a great 
privilege to have His Excellency, John A, 
Costello, the Prime Minister of Ireland, 
address this body yesterday. 

It was an equally great privilege to 
meet and talk personally with the Prime 
Minister, whose graciousness is ever pres- 
ent despite his heavy and exhausting 
schedule. 

Through me he has extended the 
greetings of Ireland and his personal 
greetings to the St. Patrick’s Day Parade 
Committee of Holyoke, Mass., where 
many sons of the Emerald Isle will march 
on Sunday. Iwill extend these greetings 
from the Prime Minister to Attorney 
Michael J. Donohue, chairman of the 
parade committee, before the marching 
commences. Although invited to par- 
ticipate in this great western Massachu- 
setts tribute to St. Patrick, Prime Min- 
ister Costello’s schedule would not permit 
his joining us on this occasion. 

May I include with my remarks an 
editorial in today’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald: 

HAIL AND FAREWELL 

It seems a great pity that our distin- 
guished guest, Mr. Costello, the Prime Min- 
ister (or, if you would like to be Gaelic 
about it for the occasion, the Taoiseach) 
of Eire, will be taking his departure early 
tomorrow and so leaving us to celebrate the 
feast of St. Patrick as best we can without 
him. But then Mr. Costello has urgent 
matters to attend to elsewhere which he 
could hardly afford to ignore, such 4s Ie 
viewing the traditional St. Patrick’s Day pa 
rade in New York and addressing the Friend- 
ly Sons of St. Patrick after their traditional 
banquet in Philadelphia. 

All in all, Mr. Costello has had a rather 
strenuous week of it, and in his brief visit 
here has been spreading himself around 
pretty generously, lunching with the Pres! 
dent, attending a state dinner in his honor, 
picking up another honorary degree, speak- 
ing to the Congress, visiting libraries, mu: 
seums and so on, talking first to journalists 
of one sex and then of another, listening #0 
programs of Irish music, receiving citations, 
shaking innumerable hands at innumerable 
receptions, and enduring all the other harsh 
penalties of eminence. By this time he 
must have received a good many more thal 
the proverbial 10,000 welcomes. 

It must be very gratifying, of course, 
the Taoiseach (and certainly so to his com 
patriots) to realize that his visitation has 
occasioned more popular fuss and excite 
ment—in part because of its novelty—thal 
the recent visit of the British Prime Mi2- 
ister, Sir Anthony Eden. All the same, Wé 


cannot help believing that Mr. Costello will 
feel a bit relieved when it’s all over and he 
can relax comfortably again. 
meantime, “Siainte.” 
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Editorial Comment on the Elections Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the results of the discussion 
of the past weeks over the elections bill 
has been an excellent campaign in the 
Nation’s press to inform the American 
people of the real problems involved. 

Editorials all over the country have 
raised the basic problems—realistic 
spending limits; full and complete pub- 
licity on contributions; greater encour- 
agement to individuals to participate in 
the electoral processes; and safeguards 
that will permit greater use of radio and 
television time without abuse of the 
privilege. Important provisions to cover 
all of these points are carried in the 
measure which is sponsored by 85 
Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
bearing on these points from the San 
Antonio Express, the San Antonio News, 
the El Paso Tires, the Dallas News, the 
San Angelo Standard Times, the Des 
Moines Register, and the St. Paul 
Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the San Antonio Express of March 7, 
1956] 
An HonEst ELECTION BILL FOR RESPECTABLE 
Po.Litics 

The candidates and the voters of this Na- 
tion have a right to an honest election law. 
They also have a right to expect that active 
participation in a political campaign is an 
honorable exercise of a citizen’s duty. 

A bill to serve these purposes is being spon- 
sored in the United States Senate by the 
leaders of both parties. Democratic Senator 
Lynpon B. JOHNSON, of Texas, and Republi- 
can Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, of Cali- 
fornia. Their proposal has the endorsement 
of 63 Senators. Key leaders in the House of 
Representatives have pledged their support to 
such a bill. 

The proposed legislation would raise cam- 
Paign spending to a realistic level and en- 
courage individual citizen participation in 
political campaigns. This is a politically 
healthy trend and it builds beautifully upon 
the recent surge by citizens to qualify them- 
Selves to vote. 

Specifically, the bill would allow candi- 
dates for congressional office to spend per- 
sonally up to $75,000 (present legal limit is 
$15,000 in the House; $25,000 in the Senate, 
though both offices pay the same salary). 

It would allow campaign expenditures at a 
Tate of 30 cents per vote cast in the last 
Previous election, with a minimum of 
$100,000. The only ceiling would be on a 
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basis of the number of votes cast. It could 
go up to around $2 million or higher. 

The bill would allow income tax exemption 
up to $100 for the average citizen who may 
wish to contribute smaller amounts to a 
candidate he wants to support. This would 
encourage wider political interest and make 
politicking respectable. ‘Treasury Secretary 
George Humphrey has endorsed this pro- 
vision to “encourage more interest in cam- 
paigns.” 

The proposal would make public-service 
discussions on radio and television workable 
by barring splinter parties from claiming 
equal free time. Frank Stanton, president 
of CBS, has said his network approves of free 
time for major party candidates but demands 
made by splinter parties precludes such pro- 
grams. (A splinter party would be one 
getting less than 4 percent of the total vote 
in an election.) 

The basic idea behind this bill is to allow 
candidates and issues to be fully presented 
to the voter so that he might vote intelli- 
gently. This should be a minimum obliga- 
tion of the political parties to the Nation’s 
voters. 


[From the San Antonio News of 
February 28, 1956] 


LOBBY-CONTROL LEGISLATION IN ELECTION- 
YEAR SPOTLIGHT 


The Case incident in Washington and the 
insurance scandals in Texas have set off 
parallel lobby-control reform movements on 
the Federal and State levels. Only time can 
tell whether these are merely election-year 
gestures or all-out investimations that will 
lead to genuinely constructive results. 

Seven previous congressional probes of 
lobbies over the past century produced no 
remedial legislation. The existing Federal 
Lobby-Control Act was a byproduct of con- 
gressional reorganization in 1946, and it is 
a weak registration and financial reporting 
law that has no designated enforcement 
agency. 

The special bigartisan eight-member Sen- 
ate Committee, which is expected to organize 
Wednesday with Tennessee’s freshman Dem- 
ocratic Senator ALBERT GORE as chairman, 
must choose between these alternative 
courses: (1) emphasis on exposing past cor- 
rupt practices, or (2) emphasis on searching 
for workable solutions to the problems of 
lobby abuses and influence peddling. The 
latter choice would offer more hope for an 
improved political climate. 

Meanwhile, in another, closely related bi- 
partisan move, Senate Majority Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON and Senate Minority 
Leader WILLIAM KNOWLAND are preparing 
bills for more realistic election laws. Ab- 
surdly low ceilings on campaign contribu- 
tions and expenditures would be drastically 
raised, with simultaneous strengthening of 
requirements for public reporting on such 
spending. 

That would shift the basic emphasis of 
campaign spending laws, recognizing that 
it is more important to know the source and 
size of campaign funds than to go on trying 
to keep the spending to impractically low 
levels. The suggestion of providing Federal 
income tax deduction for up to $100 in in- 
dividual political contributions, to encour- 
age more grass roots financial support for 
candidates and parties, strikes us as a par- 
ticularly good idea. 


At the State level, the Texas Legislative 
Council has properly assigned top priority to 
research on legislative reforms, including 
measures to control lobby excesses and cur- 
tail influence peddling. On its agenda is a 
study item long recommended by this news- 
paper: the desirability of annual State legis- 
lative sessions with higher pay for legislators. 
That type of reform should go hand in hand 
with lobby-regulating legislation. 

Representative Dolph Briscoe, Jr., has 
listed measures that deserve the council’s 
thorough study. These include prohibiting 
legislators from practicing before State agen- 
cies, requiring legislators to make public re- 
tainer fees received while in Office, repealing 
the mandatory postponement of court cases 
in which legislators are employed as attor- 
neys, passing a strong lobby registration and 
spending-reporting ‘bill, and requiring open 
sessions for all legislative committees and 
State boards and agencies. 

Representative Briscoe urges a special ses- 
sion to deal with those matters now while 
public opinion is aroused. On that we must 
disagree, though admittedly he has a point. 
In our opinion, a special session at this time 
would turn into a factional brawl with race- 
issue indiscretions that could shame Texas. 
Furthermore, the desired legislation appears 
too complex for passage of good laws in a 
30-day session without advance research. 

We doubt that public demand for a clean- 
up of legislative halls at Austin, as well as at 
Washington, will weaken before reform bills 
can be processed in orderly and thoughtful 
fashion. If workable laws can be devised, 
popular support can be mustered for their 
passage. 





[From the San Antonio News of March 6, 
1956] 


CONGRESS SHOULD EasSE RULES ON EQUAL 
POLITICAL AIR TIME 

The highly respected Brookings Institu- 
tion, a private research organization of un- 
questionable impartiality, lends welcome 
and powerful support to the move to limit 
equal-time guarantees on radio and tele- 
vision political broadcasts to major party 
candidates. 

Senate Democratic Leader JoHNSON is try- 
ing for bipartisan agreement to include that 
change in general legislation to revise Fed- 
eral election laws. The idea makes prac- 
tical sense, and it is also compatible with 
democratic principle. 

As the law now stands, a radio or TV 
station or network that allows an unpaid 
broadcast, interpreted as political, by one 
candidate must grant equal time for re- 
buttal by all other candidates for the same 
office. And it must do so, as the Brookings 
Institution report puts it, “however trivial 
their candidacy or slight their chances of 
election might be.” 

That often may open up equal-time priv- 
ileges to a vast array of fringe-group propa- 
gandists, personal publicity-seekers and 
splinter-party leaders. The radio and TV 
people have no defense under present law 
but to limit severely the free time accorded 
major-party candidates, which unduly re- 
stricts the public service which those media 
can—and desire to—render our democratic 
processes. 

The entire American governmental ma- 
chinery is geared to the two-party system. 
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It is simply realistic to realize that in fixing 
media regulations. Certainly the press does 
not, and could not, accord equal space to 
hopeless candidacies of insignificant news- 
worthiness, Why should other media be so 
burdened? 

[From the El Paso Times of February 26, 

1956] 


Just WHaT’s NEEDED 


If Congress enacts legislation to put po- 
litical contributions “in a goldfish bowl,” 
as Senate majority leader LYNDON JOHNSON 
put it, the American people will have reason 
to be grateful. 

The fact that Senator JOHNSON and Sena- 
tor KNOWLAND, the Republican Senate leader, 
see eye to eye on the proposed election laws 
and are working together is very encourag- 
ing. 

It is somewhat puzzling, however, why 
Senator JoHNSON indicated the bill would 
apply only to elections, not primary cam- 
paigns. 

In practically every Southern State, in- 
cluding Texas, the Democratic primary win- 
ners are “in.”’ The general election is merely 
a formality. In some Northern States, the 
same is true of the Republican primaries. 

It is understood, of course, that the new 
legislation will be aimed partly at both na- 
tional committees. The law now limits a 
national political campaign to $2 million. 
It is no secret that each major party now 
spends much more than that in presidential 
campaigns by channeling contributions to 
various different committees. 

That is why the “goldfish” idea advanced 
by Senator JOHNSON is necessary. 

Make our election laws realistic and put 
the whole procedure, including contribu- 
tions, out in the open for everyone to see. 


[From the Dallas News of March 2, 1956] 
ELECTION REFORM BILL 


The form in which Senator LYNDON JOHN- 
SON Tuesday introduced his election reform 
bill tracks his earlier discussion of the pro- 
posal. There can be no question that im- 
provement in present permitted procedure is 
both desirable and necessary. The Johnson 
program will be helpful. In _ two-party 
States it should be highly effective, if adopt- 
ed. But the fact remains that it can do little 
in Texas, for instances, still a one-party State, 
to accomplish the ends it seeks by publiciz- 
ing campaign contributions. JOHNSON, rep- 
resenting Texas in the Senate, is likely to 
be asked as to that. 

The News has stated and believes that 
legally the Johnson program can apply right- 
fully only to candidates for election to Fed- 
eral office, not to those who seek nomination 
for one. But, if the theory under which 
the United States Supreme Court ruled that 
party primaries must be open to Negroes is 
followed, that view would not hold good. 

However, in any event, so far as Federal 
office as concerned, it is quite probable that 
Congress would have the right to require 
complete information on all donations made 
for the purpose of nominating and electing. 
It would lack authority, the News thinks, to 
limit the amount spent in a party primary 
from the commonsense view that a party is 
a private, not a public, organization. But 
the limitation which is pari of the John- 
son bill on election spending is a legitimate 
matter of public policy. 


[From the San Angelo Standard Times of 
March 9, 1956] 
SENATE LEADERS WHO Kept THEIR HEADS DUE 
HONORS 


Periodic concern for the integrity of the 
Federal Government, especially the legisla- 
tive branch, has been both frequent and 
consistently nonproductive. This record is 
both good and bad. 

No legislative assembly in the world has 
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investigated itself more other than Congress. 
That is good. It is good, also, that after 170 
years, the number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives found deserving of censure for al- 
lowing improper influences to control their 
actions can be counted on the fingers of both 
hands.. Bribery, vote selling, under-the- 
counter moneychanging are incompatible 
with representative government, and the 
long absence of such practices from Congress 
is by no means the least of our blessings. 

What is bad about the record of frequent 
self-examination in Congress, however, is 
that only rarely has the leadership of either 
party had the initiative or the courage to 
press for corrective legislation to prevent 
future abuses. 

The problem brought into focus by the 
celebrated attempted campaign contribution 
from Howard Keck, California oil magnate, 
to Senator Case of South Dakota was the 
problem of an out-of-date, unrealistic law. 
The existing statute, passed decades ago, 
limited campaign expenditures for Senate 
races to $25,000 and for House races to $2,500. 

No Member of either House can or has 
conducted a seriously contested race within 
those limits in modern times. All manner 
of circumvention has been devised to evade 
the spirit of the law, while abiding by the 
letter of the law. Every Member of Con- 
gress—including the breast-beaters who have 
been hysterically crying for puntive exploi- 
tation of the Case incident—has been a party 
to much calculated evasion. 

If Senator LyNDON JOHNSON or Senator 
WILLIAM KNOWLAND, as Senate leaders for the 
two parties, had been swayed by the hyster- 
ical fringe after disclosure of the Case inci- 
dent, one man or one company or one in- 
dustry might have been punished for the 
sins of many. The public would have been 
led to believe that an evil had been cured, 
but violations of the law would have con- 
tinued unabated. The only serious error 
would have been to get caught. 

Senators JOHNSON and KNOWLAND met this 
situation by offering a “goldfish bowl” elec- 
tion spending law. Realistic and modern, it 
requires candidates to report all contribu- 
tions received through various committees 
set up to finance campaign activity, requires 
candidates to file in Washington copies of all 
reports of spending which various State laws 
require regarding primaries, permits net- 
works to donate free radio and television time 
to major parties, and encourages the general 
public to share in the election of candidates 
by authorizing tax deductions for political 
contributions up to $100. 

Under the Johnson-Knowland approach, 
hypocrisy and dignified deceit no longer need 
characterize election spending reports. 

More importantly, we think, Senators 
JOHNSON and KNOWLAND have imbedded in 
their bill a sound and tested principle of 
honest government: Reliance upon public 
disclosure of the truth. The high level of 
integrity in American government have been 
achieved not by laws alone but by the ever- 
present knowledge that the powers of investi- 
gation—abetted by the initiative and cour- 
age of a free press—assured no wrongdoer the 
secrecy indispensable to corruption. 

Whenever we allow a corner of government 
to remain dark, we harbor a breeding-place 
for misconduct. Those who seek to infiu- 
ence the National Legislature improperly 
will be far more effectively thwarted by the 
light of publicity which the Johnson-Know- 
land bill turns on them than by headline- 
making investigations or even by threats of 
punishment. We expect public officials, once 
in office, to live in a goldfish bowl. 

At last report, more than two-thirds of the 
Senators had joined in sponsorship of this 
elections spending bill. This clearly indicates 
early and easy passage. Certainly the House 
is to be expected to move as promptly and 
decisively. If this reform measure becomes 
law, as it should, the Nation will be grateful 
to the two Senators for keeping their heads 
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when others about them were losing theirs, 
and a potential black mark on the Senate 
record will stand instead as a lasting Credit 


[From the Des Moines Register of March 3 
1956] 5 


PROBLEM OF FREE TIME ON TV 


The campaign spending bill endorsed by 
Senate leaders LYNDON JOHNSON and Wr. 
LIAM KNOWLAND would make it possible for 
the parties to cut televison campaign costs 
by allowing the networks to award them 
valuable TV time absolutely free. 

Networks have been wary of giving any 
candidates free time because the law binds 
them to give every other candidate for the 
Office the same treatment. In 1952 that in. 
cluded such presidential aspirants as Kra- 
jewski of the Poor Man’s Party, Hoopes of the 
Socialists, Hamblen of the Prohibitionists, 
Halinan of the Progressives, as well as Eisen. 
hower and Stevenson. 

The Johnson-Knowland plan would limit 
the networks’ responsibility to provide free 
time equally only to parties that polled at 
least 4 percent of the total vote in the pre. 
vious election. A party also could qualify by 
collecting petitions signed by voters equal 
to 1 percent of the vote. 

This would pretty much limit the free- 
time provision to the two major parties, 
Neither the States Righters nor the Progres- 
sives, both of which polled more than a mil- 
lion votes in 1948, could have qualified for 
free time under the 4 percent formula. The 
parties would have had to collect nearly half 
a million signatures on the basis ef 1948 re- 
turns, and more than 600,000 names based 
on 1952 returns to qualify for the same free 
time given Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates. 

The prop?sal clearly discriminates against 
the small parties and makes it tougher than 
ever for them to challenge the big established 
organizations. It would work out that the 
groups least able to afford television time 
could get it only by purchase. 

But the alternatives are free time for some, 
or no free time for all. Networks simply 
are not going to allow any major candidate 
free time if it means opening their facilities 
willy-nilly to all minor parties. 

Congress will have to recognize this and 
give the networks greater freedom to donate 
time. The formula contained in the John- 
son-Knowland bill is a step in the right di- 
rection. But it does seem unduly strict, 
There ought to be greater safeguards to as- 
sure equal expression of the more important 
dissenting party views. 

[From the St. Paul Dispatch of March 5, 
1956} 


BIPARTISAN ELECTIONS BILL OMITS PRIMARIES 


The honest elections bill supported in the 
Senate by both party leaders, LYNDON JOHN- 
SON and WILLIAM KNOWLAND, fails to include 
primaries in its regulatory provisions. 

This is a serious.weakness, for in the one- 
party States of the South the primary is the 
decisive election. However, JOHNSON and 
KNOWLAND found there are some genuine 
questions on Federal authority over State 
nominating procedures. They felt it wiser 
to bring in a bill limited to general elections 
of Senators and Representatives, but hold- 
ing the door open to control of primaries if 
an acceptable formula can be developed. 

The bill raises limits on campaign ex- 
penditures to levels nearer actual present- 
day practices, but gives chief emphasis to 
more complete reporting of cash contribu- 
tors and of expenditures. Even if only gen- 
eral elections are covered, the measure prom- 
ises a marked improvement over present 
weak and unrealistic regulations. 

It would be better to get this much reform 
written into law than to jeopardize the en- 
tire bill by insisting on including primary 
elections, and this seems to be the position 
taken by the sponsors, 
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The Qualified Truth About Our Air Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PRICE: Mr. Speaker, last week 
an editor of Time magazine asked Gen, 
Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff, USAF, 
the question that is of such vital concern 
to every Member of this Congress: 

Does the United States Air Force feel con- 
fident that it is strong enough to win if Rus- 
sia starts a war? 


The answer that General Twining gave 
is an answer that should send a chill 
of apprehension up the spine of every 
American citizen. Hesaid,‘‘Yes. But.” 

The fact that General Twining .felt 
it necessary to qualify his answer is the 
truth about the inadequacy of our air 
power to win a quick victory and avert 
tragic destruction. Lest I be accused 
of quoting out of context or misrepre- 
senting what General Twining actually 
said, I wish at this point to quote his 
answer in full. It was: 

Yes. But I must qualify this. The 
greater our margin of superiority, the more 
quickly we could win the air battle. If we 
could knock out the enemy’s capabality to 
hit the United States, let us say the instant 
his bombers taxi out to hit us, the United 
States would lose no cities. If it took us a 
day, the United States might have X num- 
bers of bombs dropped on it. If it took us 
a week, the United States might have 2X 
bombs dropped on it. And if it took us a 
month, the United States might have 3X 
bombs dropped on it. In this case we 
might defeat the enemy, but it would be a 
tragically hollow victory. 


If the “but” of General Twining’s an- 
swer is good reason for fear, the “‘yes”’ of 
his answer is good reason for satisfac- 
tion, even pride, though not of compla- 
cency. Time magazine, in quoting Gen- 
eral Twining, made an excellent report 
on the United States Air Force as it 
exists today. I regret that it is impos- 
sible to reproduce in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the excellent and informative 
illustrations which accompany the arti- 
cle. These illustrations reveal a good 
deal about inflight refueling, new 
bombing techniques, new aircraft, and 
new weapons which give strength to our 
Air Force. The illustrations include 
Pictures of typical airmen—commis- 
Sioned and noncommissioned—men and 
women who are as important to the Air 
Force as the aircraft, the bases, and the 
weapons. If the pictures cannot be re- 
produced in the Recorp, the story itself 
can be, and the story of our youngest 
military service in the supersonic age is 
a Story to thrill and to bring pride to 
the heart of every patriotic man and 
woman, 

One of the interesting bits in the story 
is the remark of the World War II 
bomber pilot who said of the new B-52 
long-range bomber: 

Brother, this is the plane to end them all. 


When asked if he had not once de- 
Scribed the old B-29 of the Hiroshima 
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raid in similarly glowing terms, he re- 
plied: 

Sure, and I mean every adjective, and when 
they give me the next plane, I'll get even 
more excited. 


The Air Force is always planning on 
the ‘“‘next plane” to meet the next chal- 
lenge. Range and change have brought 
the Air Force a whole set of new prob- 
lems, but the Air Force in all its fiux is 
nonetheless sustained by a _ stable 
strength. The tribute which Time pays 
is a tribute well deserved: 

In its short 10 years of existence as a 
separate branch of the armed services, it has 
acquired tradition, theory, individuality, dis- 
cipline, and a high sense of mission—all 
while being constantly at work to meet the 
threat that the United States has never 
known before, intercontinental war. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues to extend my 
remarks and insert in the Recorp the ar- 
ticle on the United States Air Force from 
the current issue of Time magazine, as 
follows: 

THE NATION'S YOUNGEST SERVICE Has ENTERED 
THE SUPERSONIC AGE 


To the United States public, which pays 
for it, the $16-billion-a-year United States 
Air Force is almost a phantom military or- 
ganization. The planes fiy at altitudes 
where they are not visible, and they fly sin- 
gly or in small groups rather than in the 
thundering formations of World War II. 
Most big Air Force bases are located in desert 
wastelands or on backwoods plains, where 
remoteness helps soundproof their shrieking 
engines from the civilian ear. Seldom do 
airmen wear their uniforms in bars or rub 
shoulders (and tempers) with civilians in 
off-duty hours. Today’s airman has become 
a solid professionalman; he stays near his 
base and works in or around a cockpit, de- 
scribed by a top air general as a “damned 
laboratory.” 

The United States Air Force is far from a 
phantom. It is one of the world’s biggest 
businesses-in-being. And it is, as Air Force 
Secretary Donald Quarles characterized it 
last week, ‘‘the most powerful striking force 
ever assembled on earth.” From its polar 
icecap outposts to its underground opera- 
tions center in the Pentagon (where a gen- 
eral officer is always on duty), from the 
Strategic Air Command, run from Omaha by 
Gen. Curtis LeMay, to the Tactical Air Com- 
mand, headed by Gen. Otto Weyland at 
Langley Air Force Base in Virginia, to the 
$600-million-a-year research and develop- 
ment plan under Gen. Tom Power, the range 
of Air Force activity has never been equaled 
by any military unit in peacetime history. 
And this year the Air Force has entered upon 
a fantastic new era of supersonic flight that 
dawned even before the fantastic old era of 
transonic flight seemed fairly begun. These 
are the Keys to the United States Air Force 
today: its range and its change. 


THE RANGE 


On a recent typical duty day a wing of 
B-47’s left Ohio for duty in north Africa; at 
almost the same moment a squadron of 
F-84's started from Virginia for Okinawa. 
Fach flight stirred up a wasp’s nest of Air 
Defense Command interceptors (practicing 
supersonic passes at the outbound planes in 
carefully planned defense exercises), air re- 
fueling tankers far-flung in Atlantic and 
Pacific bases, air traffic controllers, air detec- 
tion and warning networks, air-sea rescue 
squadrons, and MATS units hauling spare 
parts, supplies, and technicians. 

That same day an Air Force plane flew a 
leukemia victim from Italy to Germany for 
treatment. Air Force instructors trained 
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Brazilian pilots in the use of jet fighters. 
Air Defense Command officers at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., attended a class in public 
speaking (explains ADC Commanding Gen- 
eral Earle Partridge: “One of our generals 
went to Washington last week on a project 
involving $80 million. He had 15 minutes 
to make his pitch to the Pentagon. I want 
to be sure that he knows how to make a 
sale.’) In Texas airmen struggled through 
an obstacle course on which the final as- 
signment, an exercise in crash rescue, was 
to lift a heavy stone from a burning cock- 
pit. In Labrador airmen fed the dog teams 
used for rescue work. And off West Palm 
Beach, Fla., an Air Force crashboat pulled 
a pilot from the drink. When his engine 
flamed out, he had radioed: “I’m going to 
deadstick her down.” Then, after a mo- 
ment of mature consideration, he changed 
his mind, declared, “No, I ain’t,” and bailed 
out. 
THE CHANGE 


Like other men with a mission, Air Force- 
men dismiss such a@ program as “just an- 
other day’s work.” Actually, hardly a day 
goes by without new techniques or new hard- 
ware (which may come wrapped in a black 
box from the electronics laboratories, or 
wrapped around a jet engine from the air- 
craft factories). Airmen say that there are 
only two types of combat planes—the obso- 
lescent and the experimental. Air Force 
Chief of Staff Nathan Twining, 58, learned 
to fly at 70 miles per hour in: the Jenny 
biplane. Now he is presiding over the new 
era of the century series (Time, February 20), 
with its F-100 (now operational) and F-102 
(which can maintain supersonic speed 
through long, steep climbs) and F-104 
(which can cruise past a 16-inch naval shell 
in midflight). 

No detachment or activity can escape the 
merciless requirements of change. In the 
area of pilot training, for example, only 2 
years ago training officers strove to develop 
“tigers.” The “hungry tiger,” that is, the 
highly competitive cadet, was thought to 
make the best pilot. But the tiger was too 
charged up; too often he flew his plane into 
the ground in air-to-ground gunnery or col- 
lided with other planes through his eager- 
ness to tighten up his formation. Says an 
Air Force psychologist: “Emotionalism is not 
good when you're flying these fast airplanes. 
Today’s generation is growing up with a 
lack of discipline in the homes and schools 
and churches. When they get into this air- 
plane business, they are plunged into an 
environment which demands. discipline. 
They've got to be disciplined by the envi- 
ronment before it kills them.” 

THE PROFESSIONALS 


The new planes impose not only a new 
order of discipline on today’s pilots, but a 
kind of precision that World War ITI pilots 
can hardly comprehend. For example, clos- 
ing on an enemy plane at close to 1,000 miles 
per hour at 50,000 feet, a Century series pilot 
may be required to do these things: 

1. Conduct a radar search to pick up the 
target. 

2. Decide from the returns on his radar- 
scope what he is up against. 

3. Analyze the tactical situation. 

4. Keep tracking the target. 

5. Identify the target as friend or foe. 

6. Lock onto the target with his elec- 
tronic system. 

7. Judge the rate of closure. 

8. Switch over to optical tracking. 

9. Convert to a lead pursuit course or a 
collision course. 

10. Fire and break off. 

To do all this, the pilot may have from 
15 to 17 seconds (less time than it just took 
to read about it). Explains one Air Force 
officer: “The plane is a weapons system, and 
the pilot is a data link in that system.” 

Seventeen such “data links” fly F-100's 
in the 3594th Fighter Squadron at Nevada's 
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Nellis Air Force Base (billed as the “busiest 
airfield in the U. S. A. F.,” with a takeoff 
or landing every 42 seconds night and day), 
where Col. Bruce Hinton, 36, is the training 
group commander. Of the 17 pilots in the 
squadron, 14 have Korean-combat experience, 
16 are married, the average age is 31. Says 
Hinton: “They’re different, each of them. 
Away from airplanes they have their own 
brand of individualism. But they have no 
eccentricities when they climb into that 
cockpit. They’re professionals. 

“That is the thing to remember. Today’s 
pilot is a professional. Like other profes- 
sionals, he has a set of ethics. What are 
they? Topressontoatarget. He’s not like 
a rifleman going over the top, where, if the 
social stimulus of the other men doesn’t 
push him over, someone will carry him over. 
No, our pilots go into targets alone. 
It’s a matter of ethics whether they press 
through the attack. I don’t think many 
would poop out in what you journalists call 
the moment of truth.” 

THE WAY IT IS 


At California’s Castle Air Force Base a 
World War II bomber veteran expresses the 
spirit of change as he tells of his new B-52, 
SAC’s “Long Rifle.” Says he: “Brother, this 
is the plane to end them all. It takes four 
railroad tank cars of fuel, flies at altitudes 
in excess of 9 miles. It’s as light as a feather 
to control, and yet it has a rudder four 
stories high, and it weighs 390,000 pounds at 
take-off. I’ve got the power of 30 diesel 
locomotives out there on the wings.” But 
had not he once described the old B-29 in 
similarly glowing terms? “Sure—and I 
meant every adjective. And when they give 
me the next plane, I'll get even more excited. 
That’s the way it is.” 

Range and change have brought the Air 
Force a whole set of new problems, e. g., 
the low (11 percent) reenlistment rate of 
desperately needed technicians (some of 
the F-100’s, without enough trained men to 
maintain them, have been grounded.) But 
the new Air Force, in all its flux, is nonethe- 
less sustained by a stable strength. In its 
short 10 years of existence as a separate 
branch of the armed services, it has ac- 
quired tradition, theory, individuality, dis- 
cipline and a high sense of mission—all while 
being constantly at work to meet the threat 
that the United States has never known be- 
fore, intercontinental war. 


Big United States Question: How Far Is 
Out? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
following article by Robert M. Hallett, 
Latin American editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, entitled “Big United 
States Question: How Far Is Out?”: 

Bic UNITED STATES QUESTION: How Far Is 
OuT? 
(By Robert M. Hallett, Latin American editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor) 

WASHINGTON.—The United States will soon 
come face to face with a crucial question: 
How far is “out”? That is, how far out to 
sea does national sovereignty extend? 

A meeting to be held at Ciudad Trujillo, 
in the Dominican Republic, the middle of 
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this month, will take up this subject under 
the general heading of the Continental Shelf 
and Marine Waters.” 

Certain Latin American couniries—led by 
Chile, Ecuador, Peru—have full steam up in a 
drive for support for their 200-mile offshore 
claim. 

They have had some success among other 
Latin American Republics. Costa Rica signed 
a protocol to this effect. El Salvador in its 
constitution solemnly claims 200 miles. 
Mexico wants control of waters over the 
Continental Shelf. 

Other countries, 
strongly committed. 

The United States is seriously concerned. 
For the United States, it is not merely the 
question of interference with fishing rights 
and nullification of the old tradition of free- 
dom of the seas, it gets down to a basic 
consideration of defense. 

In other words, if national boundaries 
stretch out 200 miles, control of the air- 
space above will go along with it. This would 
mean for example a crazy-quilt pattern of 
almost indeterminable borders in the Carib- 
bean. 


however, are not so 


WHERE TO DRAW LINE? 


And if any country should decide to ban 
air activity in an emergency, United States 
freedom of movement might be restricted, 
or at least a difficult diplomatic or military 
situation might evolve. Naval maneuvers in 
the Caribbean might require permits from 
several countries. 

Many of the Latin American countries are 
today involved in border disputes that date 
back down the centuries and agitate inter- 
American relations. 

The latest claims might open up a whole 
new era of border snarls over watery terri- 
tory. 

While emphatically opposed to the Latin 
American position, the United States agrees 
that the 3-mile limit is an anachronism. It 
was set a couple of centuries ago in an age 
when land batteries could effectively control 
an area of that extent from shore. 

But where to draw the line without inter- 
fering with the tradition of freedom of the 
seas? 

After a study, the International Law Com- 
mission of the United Nations reported that 
three was agreement that 3 miles should be 
the minimum and that the maximum any 
country might rightfully claim would be 12 
miles. 

Furthermore, the United States position is 
perhaps weakened somewhat, in Latin eyes 
at least, by the fact that it claims that Con- 
tinental Shelf resources underwater belong 
to the Nation, but that the waters above are 
free. The Latins say they are just extend- 
ing this line upward—although some claims 
reach much farther than the shelf itself. 


GLOBAL APPLICATION 


The whole controversy arises out of the 
fact that the world is entering upan an era 
of increased use of the ocean for exploita- 
tion of its resources—fisheries, minerals, oil, 
and possibly even foodstuffs. 

One of the strongest points in the United 
States argument is that international water 
boundary rules cannot be adopted for one 
part of the world. Any agreement would 
have to apply to the waters of the whole 
globe. 

The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions is scheduled to take up the whole sub- 
ject next fall. The United States delegates 
at the Ciudad Trujillo meeting will no doubt 
try to persuade the Latin Americans to post- 
pone the issue to the U. N. meeting. 

Latin Americans justify their position on 
the claim that foreign fleets are exhausting 
the fishery resources off their shores. If con- 
trols are not set up through extension of 
borders, they say, their economies will be 
hard hit. 

To a large extent—but not exclusively— 
Latin American nations are attempting to 
control fishing by United States trawier 
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fleets within what they consider their 
oceanic borders. Over the past couple of 


years United States fishermen have got into 


difficulty with Mexico over shrimp fishing in 
the Caribbean; and with Peru and Ecuador 
over tuna fishing off their coasts. 

This alleged poaching has had much to 
do with Latin American emotionalism oye 
the issue of water boundaries. 

The United States hopes this whole issue 
can be compromised on the basis of con. 
servation agreements. The Nation has long 
had conservation pacts with other countries 
on the high seas where restriction has been 
necessary. 

It will undoubtedly indicate at Ciudad Try. 
jillo a readiness to negotiate with the Amer. 
ican nations similar agreements to control 
fishing, where necessary. 


NO SOLID EVIDENCE? 


United States experts say no solid evidence 
has been brought forth to back arguments 
that United States fishermen are exhausting 
fish supplies in waters off any of the Latin 
American Republics. 

The United States would view with con- 
cern any railroading of the 200-mile limit 
proposal at the conference. Some Washing. 
ton sources believe it might seriously en- 
danger the whole Organization of American 
States, which was not set up as a super- 
legislature but as a consultative body. 

What gives the United States particular 
concern is the fact that a few weeks ago an 
Inter-American Council of Jurists meeting 
in Mexico City came out in favor of the 
Peruvian - Ecuadorean -Chilean 200-mile 
claim. This resolution may ‘carry some 
weight at the Dominican Republic meeting, 
but it is hoped that more moderate counsels 
will be heeded. 


Lithuanian Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following resolution 
adopted by Americans of Lithuanian 
ancestry, in the city of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., in protest to the occupation and 
control of Lithuania by the Russians: 


Resolution adopted by Americans of Lith- 
vanian ancestry, in the city of Wilkes-Barre, 
this 12th day of February 1956, while com- 
memorating the 38th anniversary of the 
independence of Lithuania: 

“Whereas on this day, our great Nation is 
celebrating the birthday of one of its most 
illustrious sons, the great emancipator, 
champion of freedom and liberty with jus- 
tice to all; and 

“Whereas our great Nation, ever mindful of 
the oppressed and enslaved, wherever they 
may be, is today reminded of the anniversary 
of Lithuanian independence, which inde- 
pendence this tiny peace-loving nation en- 
joyed for only a short while, having it re- 
stored 38 years ago; and 

“Whereas on the birthday of the great 
emancipator, America recalls the sad fate of 
Lithuania, which together with other Baltic 
nations, was invaded, overrun and enslaved 
by communistic Russia; and 

“Whereas while America celebrates the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, it extends 
hope to the doughty hearts of the Lithu- 
anians behind the Iron Curtain, and over 
the world everywhere, and reaffirms its posi- 
tion, that it, the American Government, shall 
enter into no treaty or agreement with Soviet 
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Russia that will acknowledge or ratify the 
soviet annexations of Lithuania and the 
other Baltic States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we Americans and Amer- 
ican citizens of Lithuanian descent, while 
gather’ ed here today, raise our voices in pro- 
test, against the intolerable condition of the 
Lithuanian nation, which is presently en- 
slaved by Soviet Russia; 

“we further protest the Russian acts of 
genocide, which are calculated to destroy the 
Lithuanian race of people; 

“Resolved, That we appeal to the United 
states Government, and vigorously demand 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Lithu- 
ania, and the recognition of outstanding trea- 
ties, in order that complete freedom be re- 
stored to the Lithuanian nation and its 
people; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That we continue our pledges, 
of loyalty and support of the United States 
Government in its efforts to effect a Just and 
lasting peace in the world and help restore 
Lithuania to the family of free nations of 
the world; and that copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to Dwight D. Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent of the United States; our various Sena- 
tors and Congressmen; and the Department 
of State.” 

- ADAM MILIAUSKOS, 
President, Lithuanian Alliance of 
America, Seventh District. 
JOHN R. VERBALIS, 
General Director, Lithuanian Radio 
Hour of Wyoming Valley. 





Farm Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondcy, March 19, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr..Speaker, I received 
a letter from my very good and personal 
friend, Mr. J. Dewey Singleton, of Ar- 
naudville, La., where I was born and 
reared. Mr. Singleton is not only an 
outstanding farmer and businessman 
but possesses old time qualities of deep 
rooted honesty and Christian goodness. 
Although he is a man of substance, he is 
very thrifty, and quite conservative in 
his views. I know Mr. Singleton to be 
a Democrat; I know also that he ad- 
mires the President of the United States, 
but I frankly do not know how he voted 
in 1952; so politics has nothing to do 
with the expression of his sincere con- 
Victions. 

Dewey invites me to pass his letter on 
to Mr. Benson, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Now, I know that Mr. Benson 
is a busy man and a letter of this kind 
might escape his personal attention. I 
understand, however, that Mr. Benson 
is an avid reader of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, so I have concluded to use the 
letter where it might do the most good. 

During last summer, I had to make a 
speech in Breaux Bridge, La., a town 
near Arnaudville, La., on the occasion of 
the Young Men’s Business Club Farm- 
ers’ night where each member had one 
or more farmers as guests. I called on 
Mr. Singleton to get figures from him on 
the price of farm commodities produced 
right in his and my backyard because I 
happen to own a farm next to that of 
the Singleton’s. The figures I quote be- 
low were in large measure those sup- 
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plied to me by Mr. Singleton, but I had 
quite a talk with him about the prob- 
lems of our farmers. In our discussion 
we bounced around the thought that 
the farmers throughout the Nation, and 
particularly those in my area, were 
caught in a three-way squeeze. 

First. Since 1952, the last year of the 
Democratic administration, the price 
of things the farmers have to buy has 
gone up. The cost of tractors, tires, 
tools, materials, fertilizers, labor, and 
everything else on the farm has in- 
creased since 1952, along with the price 
of groceries, food, and clothing. 

Second. On the other hand, since 
1952, when Mr. Benson took over as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the price of the 
things the farmers sell has gone down 
something like 25 percent across the 
board and throughout the Nation. Ex- 
actly what does that mean to Mr. Single- 
ton, to me as a farmer, and to all the 
farmers in the parish—county—of St. 
Martin? Well here are the figures I ob- 
tained from Mr. Singleton and other re- 
liable sources: 





| | 
| 1952 | 1955 


| 
Cotton; per pound. _....-....- | $0, 40 | $0.31 
Short grain green rice, per barrel of 162 | | 
pounds. __ | 7.90 5.50 
Sweet potatoes, , pe r crate on season's aver- | 
age for Nos. 1 and 2... 2.45 4:35 
Sugarcane, per ton with benefit ft pay- | | 
ments cekeninmnnnen 7. 90 | 7.40 
2.4 at 1. OW 
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Third. And to add insult to injury, un- 
der the Republican regime, since 1952, 
the farmers throughout the Nation, and 
particularly those in my congressional 
district, sustained severe and unbearable 
acreage reductions. The cotton farmers 
sustained an acreage cut of 35 percent. 
The rice farmers suffered a reduction of 
37.7 percent. The acreage of the sugar- 
cane farmers was reduced by 30 percent. 
And still Mr. Benson preaches that he is 
opposed to regimentation. 

And what solution do they propose? 
Among other ineffective measures, they 
talk a great deal about a soil-bank and 
acreage-reserve program. Exactly how 
much will the farmers receive for each 
acre of land in the soil-bank or in the 
acreage-reserve pool? Will the farmers 
derive a profit from such laid by acreage? 
If there is a profit, will it be calculated 
according to good accounting methods. or 
will they fix it so that the supposed 
profit will turn out to a break-even point? 
And what about the sharecropper? Sup- 
pose the landlord places in the soil-bank 
and acreage-reserve program a part of 
the land the sharecropper used to culti- 
vate: will the sharecropper get a part 
of the money? I have not seen specific 
illustrative figures put out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that would provide 
accurate answers to these questions. 

But let me come back to Mr. Single- 
ton’s letter. We produce a great deal of 
cabbage in Mr. Singleton’s neighborhood. 
In fact, I grow cabbage also. The farm- 
ers are Starting to market the current 
crop. On the date of Mr. Singleton’s 
letter, March 10, 1956, the price to the 
farmer was $10 per ton. Right in the 
country town of Arnaudville, surrounded 
by cabbage farmers, the housewife on 
that date was paying 8 cents per pound, 





or $160 per ton. Quite a spread, is not it? _ 
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Then Mr. Singleton bought a shirt in 
Arnaudville for $4.03, and he figures that 
there was only 11 cents worth of cotton 
in it. 

What is farm income? In my book it 
is production or volume, multiplied by 
price, less cost. Now if you reduce acre- 
age and thus reduce the volume and 
then lower the price and at the same 
time increase the cost, I think even Mr. 
Benson can figure that the farm income 
is bound to drop to depression level, 
The only provision in the farm bill, 
which was debated for so long on the 
Senate side, that would provide an ef- 
fective and immediate improvement to 
farm income or a price increase was the 
90 percent of parity provision and that 
was the one provision that Mr. Benson 
is bent on throwing out the window. 

At this point I should like to insert 
Mr. Singleton’s letter in full, together 
with my reply thereto: 

ARNAUDVILLE, La., March 10, 1956. 
Congressman EDWIN E. WILLIs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: I do not want to burden you too 
much with the farmer’s problems but since 
writing you about sweetpotatoes something 
else has come up. 

About 2 weeks back Mrs. Singleton bought 
a cabbage in one of the retail stores in 
Arnaudville. Being interested in cabbage 
and prospects of what we might get for 
them I asked her what it cost and she said 
8 cents per pound. This sounded like it 
might be high so I asked another store 
what they were selling for and they told 
me the same price. Now the farmers have 
just started to ship from the Breaux Bridge 
and Cecilia sections and yesterday morning 
we called one of the buyers and asked what 
the farmers were getting and we were told 
$10 per ton. From $160 to $10 is quite a 
spread. 

I am the owner of a light cotton shirt and 
recently I weighed it, with the buttons, and 
the weight is 544 ounces. Our cotton aver- 
aged about 32 cents per pound last year 
or 2 cents per ounce. You will note the 
cotten cost 11 cents for this shirt. It was 
priced to me at $3.95 plus 8 cents State sales 
tax or a total of $4.03. 

When this has served its purpose if you 
like you might send it to Mr. Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and ask him what he 
thinks about it. 

Regards and best wishes. 

J. D. SINGLETON. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1956. 
Mr. J. D. SINGLETON, 
Arnaudville, La. 

DEAR DEWEY: My reply to your letter will be 
found in Monday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
If Mr. Benson gets mad, don’t blame me. 

Very sincerely, 
EpwIin E. WIL Is, 
Member of Congress. 





Some Southerners Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I submit . 
for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp the following comments by Sen- 
ator Willis Robertson, of Virginia; 
Congressman Brooks Hays, of Arkansas; 
Hon. Colgate W. Darden, Jr., president 
of the University of Virginia; Hon. Boyd 
Campbell, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and 
board chairman of the Mi§ssissippi 
School Supply Co.; and Mr. C. A. Mc- 
Knight, editor of the Charlotte Observer, 
Charlotte, N. C., on their region’s state of 
nind and any specific American atti- 
tudes they feel are necessary in order to 
avoia violence and bring healing in a 
ceteriorating situation following the Su- 
preme Court desegregation order, which 
appeared in the Saturday, March 10, 
1956, edition of the Christian Science 


Monitor: 
Some SOUTHERNERS SPEAK 


To clarify national thinking this news- 
paper asked some southern leaders to com- 
ment on their region’s state of mind and any 
specific American attitudes they feel are 
necessary in order to avoid violence and 
bring healing in a deteriorating situation 
following the Supreme Court desegregation 
order. Replies appear below: 

From WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Senator from Virginia: 

“Virginia recognizes the correctness of the 
1850 decision of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court and in the 155 subsequent decisions 
of State and Federal courts holding that the 
equal rights provision of a constitution could 
properly be satisfied by public schools for 
the white and colored races which are sepa- 
rate but equal. 

“During the last 10 years notable progress 
has been made in the southern States in 
meeting that equality requirement. But 
that progress will be nullified by a program 
of rapid, enforced desegregation. In fact, 
public education for both races in some 
southern States would be destroyed. 

“The worst feature of the current desegre- 
gation effort, however, is the resulting bitter- 
ness and racial animosities in areas where 
harmony heretofore prevailed. Southerners 
believe that the cherished constitutional 
right of every citizen to select his personal 
associates is being violated. 

“The South is grateful for the leadership 
through the years of the Christian Science 
Monitor in urging that racial problems be 
approached from the standpoint of volun- 
tary cooperation rather than mandatory 
laws. 

“This was particularly illustrated by your 
editorial of January 26, 1950, which stated 
that the FEPC [Fair Employment Practices 
Commission] bill, then under discussion, 
would infringe the right of employers and 
union members to choose their associates 
and added: 

‘It may be argued that they should be 
willing to choose their associates without 
regard to race or religion. But there is a 
vital difference between should and must. 
When the State tells the individual how he 
must choose his associates, it is interfering 
with a peculiarly intimate freedom. To cor- 
rect one injustice, it is committing anot 

“What is most needed to avoid Vi 
and heal the situation today in the Sout 
recognition of the soundness of 
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is national 
the viewpoint presented in that editorial.” 

From Brooks Hays, Member of Congress, 
Arkansas: 

“The situation in parts of the South is ex- 
tremely serious, but strains on interracial 
harmony can be relieved by exertions of both 
races. I commend you for your previous 
efforts to interpret southern viewpoints to 


and for your current effort to 


the Nation, 


prevent further deterioration. 
*“‘Most of the aims of the minority group 
were being to 


steadily realized prior the 
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Supreme Court decisions. Good faith and 
efforts to live by a rule-of-law tradition have 
been interrupted by extremists on both sides. 
The South properly resents every form of 
threat to enforce immediate and complete 
integration by Federal power, and the diffi- 
culties are compounded by such threats. 

“Protests and reasonable criticism must 
not be construed as defiance and nullifica- 
tion. 

“We need an intelligent and understand- 
ing attitude by those outside the South who 
are concerned with our problem. More de- 
pends, however, on work at the local level. 
Participation by outsiders at the present mo- 
ment, even by those from adjoining counties, 
is causing some trouble. 

“Appointment of official State and local 
committees, which include both races, would 
be a great help. 

“The problem is not too great for a solu- 
tion if consultation is encouraged, and 
strengthened faith in the South's intellec- 
tual and moral resources is displayed at this 
crucial stage. 

“The Supreme Court decisions should be 
studied widely, and clarifying interpretations 
should be sought by responsible officials. 
Above all, common sense should prevail. 
And in my judgment any effort to fan the 
fires of hatred will be sharply rebuked. 

“We have enough trouble in the world al- 
ready. Church leaders of both races are in 
an admirable position to use their influence 
for minmium demands of justice while 
stressing the necessity for preserving a bridge 
of understanding between the groups.” 

From Colgate W. Darden, Jr., president, 
University of Virginia: 

“It appears to me that much of the diffi- 
culty which confronts us arises out of the 
failure to comprehend the revolutionary na- 
ture of the 1954 decision of the Supreme 
Court and its far-reaching effect. It re- 
verses the whole pattern of life in those 
States maintaining separate schools. It 
touches the intimate family life of some 40 
million people. 

“To assume, as is being assumed in some 
quarters, that it is possible to change over- 
night, or for that matter within a few years, 
the habits, the customs, and prejudices, 
either good or bad, of generations is to fall 
victim to wishful thinking. 

“And to substitute emotions for reason— 
such an assumption fails utterly to take into 
account the magnitude and the delicate na- 
ture of the problem. 

“The situation, so far as I am able to judge 
it, has grown worse in recent months. I 
think the reason for this lies in what appears 
to be a demand that integration of the 
schools be carried out forthwith. This step 
the southern people are unwilling to take 
and insistence on it will bring, in my opin- 
ion, violence—and in the end disestablish- 
ment of the public-school system in many 
areas. 

“Time and great patience are going to be 
required to work out a plan which the lead- 
ers of both races in the locality concerned 
consider both equitable and workable. It 
can be done, but not as we are presently mov- 
ing 

From Boyd Campbell, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States; board 
chairman, Mississippi School Supply Co.: 

“The vast improvement in race relationship 
and the progress of southern Negroes in edu- 
cation, health, and economic opportunity 
were brought about by the enlightened lead- 
ership of men of good will in both races. 
This progress came to a jarring halt when 
the NAACP usurped local Negro leadership 
and by aggressive and intolerable methods 
undertook to speedily compel a condition 
that is contrary to the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion. 

“The problem is one that will not be solved 
and weight throwing. The 
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deteriorating relationship between the races 
in the South will continue as long as outside 
groups attempt to force integration upon us, 
History does not record a single instance of 
compulsory integration. It will not do g 
in this instance. ~ 

“Meantime, there are heartaches aplenty 
on both sides, as we witness the result of 
years of patient effort being swept away 
ruthlessly by methods that engender hatreq 
rather than good will. We can only hope 
that those who would condemn us would 
first try to understand us and to understang 
the vastly complex problem which is ours 
and which lends itself to no superimposeq 
solution. If and when methods of pressure 
and compulsion are abandoned, the voices of 
the moderates of both races will be heard ang 
heeded.” 

From C. A. McKnight, editor, the Charlotte 
Observer, Charlotte, N. C.: 

“I would be less than candid if I did not 
say I am gravely apprehensive over the state 
of affairs in the South today. 

“Resistance to the Supreme Court school 
ruling in parts of the region is firm, deter. 
mined and, in most cases, sincere. Rela- 
tions between the races have deteriorated 
seriously. The situation has all the ingre- 
dients to produce violence and mass dis- 
obedience of court orders. 

“What is desperately needed is a breath. 
ing spell during which some of the issues, 
now so confused, can be clarified. I see only 
two ways to gain such a respite: 

“1. The NAACP, having established a sig- 
nificant legal principle, could well afford now 
to delay further test cases in highly sensi- 
tive areas and turn its talents to the broader 
field of human relations in areas where 
transition is feasible. 

“2. In lieu of that, Federal district judges 
may be forced to adopt a less literal interpre- 
tation of the Supreme Court ruling and 
withhold desegregation orders where they 
patently cannot be enforced without en- 
dangering public order, or public education, 
or both. 

“In the final analysis, compulsion, legal or 
otherwise, will never be the answer. A better 
understanding of that fact outside the South 
would be heipful.” 





The Independence Day of Byelorussia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
on the occasion of the 38th anniversary 
of the Byelorussian National Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, the month cf March is a 
memorable month for many peoples in 
Central Europe, who today are enslaved 
by international communism. 

March 14, for example, is the day 
when the Slovak people commemorate, 
with piety, the foundation of their Re- 
public in 1939, for which even today the 
underground of Slovakia fights. 

lso in March, the Hungarian patriots 
celebrate the heroism of their valiant 
generals and leaders who laid down their 
lives for freedom in 1849 in their fight 
against Austria’s supremacy. 

And on March 25, our friends from 
Byelorussia celebrate their 38th anni- 
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yersary Of independence and the estab- 
jshment of their National Republic. 

Byelorussia is situated in Eastern Eu- 
rope, bordering Russia in the north and 
east, Ukraine in the south, Poland in 
the west, and Baltic States in the 
northwest. It is about the size of Cal- 
ifornia—some 150,000 square miles, with 
about 18 million people. Both figures 
are taken with reference to the ethnic 
poundaries. The officially existing so- 
called Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, with the Moscow-stamped pup- 
pet government, is much smalier in both 
respects. The Republic is a charter 
member of the United Nations. 

In its historic past the nation was a 
dominant factor in the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, which in the 15th century 
established a union—later transformed 
into the commonwealth—with the Polish 
Crown in order to strengthen her de- 
fenses against Russian pressure. About 
1795 both nations lost their inde- 
pendence on account of their imperialist 
neighbors. Lithuania—the name later 
was changed to Byelorussia—became a 
part of the Czarist Empire; Poland was 
divided between Prussia and Austria. 

There were continuous efforts on the 
part of Byelorussians tc regain freedom. 
In 1812, with the help of Napoleon; in 
1863 by armed uprising, but no decisive 
success could be claimed until the Octo- 
ber revolution in Russia offered another 
opportunity to shake off the chains of 
slavery. This time by the means of 
democratic self-determination, by the 
way, just before the famous principle 
was announced by President Woodrow 
Wijson at the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence. Through the coordinated effort of 
all Byelorussian organizations a na- 
tional representation, consisting of 1,872 
delegates from all corners of the coun- 
try, convened in Miensk on December 18, 
1917. That First All-Byelorussian Con- 
gress became in fact the constituent as- 
sembly of Byelorussia. 

Though dispersed later by the armed 
Bolshevik intervention, nevertheless it 
adapted, just in time, a resolution call- 
ing for the creation of a free and inde- 
pendent Byelorussian State, and elected 
an executive body—Byelorussian Na- 
tional Rada Council—and its presidium 
to lead the nation to that great goal. 
In the execution of that resolution, Rada 
solemnly proclaimed the independent 
Byelorussian National Republic by the 
Third Constituent Act of March 25, 1918. 
The new republic was quickly recognized 
“de jure” by all her neighbors, except 
Russia, also by Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Georgia, Turkey and “de facto” by many 
other countries. 

In fact, the general situation of the 
country was a desperate one at that 
time. The war raged at its worst, for- 
eign troops crossed the country back and 
forth, one occupation succeeded the 
other. Under such conditions the or- 
ganization of administration and of the 
defense of the new state was rendered 
extremely difficult to the government; 
no wonder, then, that, after a short 
period of desperate armed resistance, de- 
prived of any assistance or even under- 
Standing on the part of the western 
bowers—the young republic fell the vic- 
tim of the newly organized Red Army 
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and by the treaty of Riga her territory 
was divided between Russia and Poland 
in 1921. 

To counteract the claims of the demo- 
cratic Government of Byelorussian Na- 
tion Republic which migrated abroad, 
Russian Communists sponsored the cre- 
ation of the already mentioned B.S.S. R. 
in Smolensk on January 1, 1919. 

That union republic is still in exist- 
ence, but never did the people of Byelo- 
russia accept the government forced 
upon them. They resisted it in any pos- 
sible way; they knew that Byelorussian 
National Rada—Council—and Govern- 
ment in exile are continuing the struggle 
against the Communist aggression for 
final liberation and restoration of the 
Byelorussian democratic and independ- 
ent statehood. Also they hope that 
their perennial craving for freedom and 
justice will eventually awake more un- 
derstanding and sympathy in the free 
West. 





Of Vital Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I submit 
herewith for publication in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD an editorial from the 
Panama City Herald entitled “Of Vital 
Interest” which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 23, 1956, issue and deals with the 
indeed very important matter of civil 
defense which generally has not been 
taken seriously enough by most of our 
citizens. It is hoped that the general 
apathy of Americans in regard to civil 
defense will be somewhat combated by 
articles of this nature. 

The editorial follows: 

OF VITAL INTEREST 


“Why get excited about civil defense?” 
is a comment frequently heard in Panama 
City and the rest of the United States, and 
this apathy of Americans toward preparing 
for survival in case of enemy attack is an 
attitude that could prove fatal to thousands. 

Despite almost frenzied efforts by a few 
who realize the true dangers, civil defense 
has lagged in Bay County. Renewed efforts 
are being undertaken by the local CD or- 
ganization to get the program rolling in 
high gear. Volunteers are needed in every 
phase of civil defense, and response is neg- 
ligible thus far. 

Approximately 3,000 pieces of literature 
pertaining to civil defense were distributed 
last week by CD workers at a display on 
Harrison Avenue, and it is hoped that the 
lesson taught in these folders will be taken 
to heart. Once the potential danger is real- 
ized by the general public, there should be 
little trouble in obtaining volunteers for this 
vital work. If one is not interested in saving 
his own life, who is? 

Not since the War of 1812 has an enemy 
invaded the shores of our country, and 
therein lies the probable cause of American 
complacency. In the last 140 years, no enemy 
has even thought of such a thing. Adolf 
Hitler with his dream of world conquest 
never contemplated an invasion of the United 
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States, so far as anyone knows. He planned 
to isolate and bring this Nation to its knees. 

But the situation is vastly different today, 
even though invasion still might not be at- 
tempted were war to break out between Rus- 
sia and the western allies. Russia has a 
large submarine fleet and the atomic bomb. 
And undoubtedly the hydrogen bomb also. 
She also has a large bomber fleet capable 
of delivering deadly missiles to any part of 
our country. 

So far as we on the gulf coast are con- 
cerned, it is the Soviet submarine we have 
to fear most. One need only remember a 
few short years ago during World War II 
when German submarines were sinking 
American ships in sight of this same gulf 
coast. Now the Russians, with larger and 
improved submarines and guided missiles 
that can carry atomic warheads, present a 
formidable threat to our very existence. 

Because of its long coastline and impres- 
Sive military bases close to the shore, Florida 
would be a tempting target for an aggressor 
nation. Logic tells us the guided missile 
center at Banana River, Tyndall Air Force 
Base, and the Navy Mine Defense Labaratory 
here, Eglin Air Force Base at Fort Walton 
Beach, and the Pensacola Naval Air Station 
could be prime targets for enemy attack. 

And the enemy wouldn’t have to send his 
bombers winging over the North Pole and 
all the way down here to accomplish his 
purpose. A fleet of submarines, armed with 
guided missiles and their atomic warheads, 
could wreak havoc on any or all of these 
Florida bases. To say he could not is the 
height of folly. 

These facts cannot be denied and should 
present a convincing answer to “Why get 
excited’ about civil defense?” Of course, all 
our hopes and prayers are for continued 
peace, but certainy we have no assurance 
such will be the case. In present precarious 
conditions, we have no assurance world holo- 
caust will not flare in the next minute, for 
that matter. 

With modern aggressors, declaration of 
war is a thing of the past. Lethal blasts on 
our own gulf shores could signal the next 
outbreak. And we won’t have any time to 
prepare, we’ll be in the frontlines from 
the opening minutes. 

“Why get excited about civil defense?” 
We all want to live, and civil-defense train- 
ing offers us the best means of survival. Far 
better to train for a disaster that may never 
happen than be unprepared for the disaster 
that could happen at any moment. 





The Nixon Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Congressman EarL WIrtson, of Indiana, 
sent to his constituents a letter on Vice 
President Nrxon which I think is both 
accurate and logical, and I am sure will 
be of interest to those who use the CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD for research or for 
current congressional action: 

THE NIXON QUESTION 

While Congress has been driving away at 
important business such as farm legislation, 
still the big news and topic of most conver- 
sation the past week has been about Vice 
President Nixon. Is he suitable and accept- 
able to the people as Mr. Eisenhower's run- 
ning mate again in 1956? 
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As a Congressman representing for 16 years 
one of the most wholesome and down-to- 
earth districts in the country, I have some 
definite ideas about Nrxon—ideas I am sure 
represent the convictions of most of the peo- 
ple who have kept me in this job. 

I’ve known Dick NIxon a long time, in 
and out of Congress. A young war veteran 
from California, he was elected to the House, 
then the Senate, then to the Vice Presidency. 
He has performed most credibly all along the 
line. 

Nixon won the confidence and admiration 
of millions when he unmasked Alger Hiss. 
He made America aware of the diabolical in- 
tent and ruthless methods of the Kremlin, 
and of the extent to which communism had 
bored into vital circles of our Government. 

In doing this, he made powerful enemies 
who singled him out as the major target of 
a vicious smear campaign. This has gone on 
for 3 years and it has been so successful as 
to aline some otherwise well-meaning col- 
umnists, editors, and commentators against 
Nixon. They tried to make him a “whipping 
boy.” This smear campaign recently reached 
its climax with the “dump NIxon” drive in- 
tended to split Republican ranks and bring 
about defeat of the 1956 Eisenhower ticket. 
Masterminds of this ambitious effort have 
outsmarted themselves, however. They’ve 
gone too far. 

Today, people are asking themselves: “Is 
there really anything wrong with NIxoN? 
If so, what is it? What has he done, or what 
has he failed to do which means so much ‘to 
the well-being and security of America?” 

They have found the truth, which simply 
is this: . 

Nixon has been a conscientious, hard- 
working Vice President, affable, helpful, and 
sympathetic to all who have contacted him. 
He has never shirked a job. His background 
is good, his record in war, in Congress and in 
the Vice Presidency is above reproach. He is 
of solid American Quaker stock, his mother a 
native of Jennings County, Ind. He likes his 
work, his boss, and his people. 

Next November the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket will win by a landslide greater than 
in 1952, 


Clifford F. Hood at Gary, Ind., Golden 
Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, the 12th of March 1956, Roger 
M. Blough, chairman of the board of 
the United States Steel Corp., and Clif- 
ford F. Hood, president of the United 
States Steel Corp., and the board of di- 
rectors, came to Gary, Ind., from New 
York to commemorate the golden jubi- 
lee anniversary festivities which will be 
held in Gary this year. 

The following speech was made by 
Clifford F. Hood at the Founders Day 
banquet inaugurating the 50th anni- 
versary of the start of the Carnegie Illi- 
nois Steel Plant in Gary. This plant 
and its subsidiaries formed the nucleus 
for Gary, Ind., which is today a city of 
160,000 people. 

The speech follows: 

INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 

It is an honor to join with our Gary 
friends at this Founders Day dinner and I 
Can assure you that to have a part in these 
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ceremonials will remain with me always as 
an unforgettable experience. 

It is only natural that United States 
Steel should feel a great deal of pride in 
being responsible for Gary’s beginning. But 
you, the people of this community, who had 
visions and dreams, also, deserve a sub- 
stantial share of the accolades. When I 
reflect upon what you have done in the 
short span of half a century, I am reminded 
of a little quotation I use on occasion— 


“Here’s to the man who plans things, builds 
things, makes things. 
Who prates not of wonders of old, 
Nor gloats upon ancestral gold, 
But takes off his coat and takes ahold and 
does things.” 


It is obvious to all who want to see that 
the progress realized by Gary in the past 
half century is due in good measure to the 
people of this community who have planned, 
built and made things, who removed their 
coats, took hold, and did things. 

In testimony of this, just 50 years ago 
5 men stood not too distant from where 
we are now gathered. Around them 
stretched miles of snowcovered sand dunes 
and swamplands. For all practical purposes, 
this desolate area seemed cut off from the 
rest of the world. One of the men, a young 
engineer by the name of Ralph Rowley-— 
many of you will recall him—wrote of this 
experience and gave us a vivid intimation 
of what passed through the minds of the 
small party that moved down from Chicago 
to preview the site of Gary. I quote him: 

“After waiting for some time, we saw 
an old lumber wagon, drawn by two horses, 
wending its way over the sandhills. When 
the driver finally arrived, he told us he 
had been sent to convey us to our new 
‘home and office.” We loaded our equipment 
and then climbed into the wagon, and after 
jolting and bumping through the sand for 
nearly two hours, finally reached our ob- 
jective, the Calumet Gun Club.” 

Four days later, 50 years ago today to 
be exact, the surveying crews began to 
sight across the dunes, staking off the area 
with orderly precision. The future city of 
Gary existed then only in the minds of a 
few determined and farsighted men. With- 
in our lifetime, however, it has become a 
leader in education, in city planning. in 
recreation and industrial might. It has over- 
come the many obstacles of rapid growth 
to stand today in its rightful place among 
the communities of the Nation. In short, 
we can say that Gary has outdistanced many 
cities three times its age. 

As a matter of fact, Gary and United 
States Steel grew up together. In 1906, 
United States Steel had an annual steel 
capacity of only a little more than 15 mil- 
lion tons. Today our steel capacity exceeds 
39 million tons. When United States Steel 
first came here to establish this great steel- 
producing center, the entire area on which 
our mills and the city of Gary are located 
was regarded as a barren waste. ‘Today we 
like to feel that we have around 157,000 
friends and neighbors here in this commu- 
nity. 

You will understand, therefore, why I lock 
upon it as an honor to convey the congratu- 
lations and warmest wishes of everyone asso- 
ciated with United States Steel Corp. 
to each of you representing the people, the 
government, the businesses the civic spirit 
and pride of Gary. The eyes of America 
are upon you this evening, and no one is 
more conscious of your potential and the 
role you will continue to play in the con- 
stantly rising standards of our Nation than 
those of us in the corporation who know 
your history and the great strides you have 
made. 

In the measurement of years, you are 
young, and youth is a priceless ingredient 
of progress. In the measure of accomplish- 
ments, you are ageless and this, too, is a 
prerequisite for continued success, Com- 
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bine these attributes with the willing efforts 
of your people—people who can plan and 
build and do the things which need to 
be done—and one can see that the future 
of Gary can be a period of tremendous ac. 
complishment—a period in keeping with 
your great achievements of the past. 


Adlai -Odds-On Choice in Florida 
Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and to 
include extraneous material, I submit 
herewith for publication in the Congcegs- 
SIONAL RECORD an article by Rowland 
Evans, Jr., of the New York Herald Trib- 
une News Service entitled ‘‘Adlai Odds- 
On Choice in Florida Primary” which - 
appeared in the March 13, 1956, issue of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald. 

The article follows: 

ADLAI OppS-ON CHOICE IN FLORIDA PRIMARY 
(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 


MIAMI, March 12.—Adlai E. Stevenson is 
the odds-on choice to take this State’s presi- 
dential primary in a campaign against Sena- 
tor ESTES KEFAUvVER, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
marked thus far by an extraordinary voter 
apathy. 

Supported by a slate of 40 delegates in- 
cluding many of the State’s best-known po- 
litical figures, Stevenson tangles with the 
Tennessee Senator on May 29 in the second 
official direct contest between the two presi- 
dential candidates for delegates to the Demo- 
cratic Convention next August. The first en- 
counter is March 20 in Minnesota. Steven- 
son, although the ballot carries a slate fav- 
orable to him, is not an active participant in 
Tuesday’s New Hampshire primary. 

An effort by some Florida Democratic fead- 
ers to offer a third slate of delegates pledged 
to a favorite-son candidate in this State's 
primary, flopped last week when the filing 
deadline came and went with no agreement 
on the favorite son. Senator Spessarp Hot- 
LAND was exhorted to enter his name but re- 
fused. 

The result is that the presidential primary 
promises to be a lethargic affair ranking far 
behind an exciting gubernatorial primary in 
voter interest. The State supreme court has 
just ruled that incumbent Gov. Leroy Col- 
lins can run for a full 4-year term to succeed 
himself despite a constitutional prohibition 
on 2 successive terms by the same man. 
Governor Collins was elected in 1954 to fill 
out the 2-year unexpired term of the late 
Gov. Dan McCarthy. 

In addition to the gubernatorial race, 
Florida Democrats will also nominate scores 
of lesser candidates from justices of the peace 
to a United States Senator. 

Florida is a peculiar mixture of the tradi- 
tion of the Deep South, and the new attitudes 
and ideas moving here in astonishing volume 
from the North. Although President Eisen- 
hower took the State by 100,000 in 1952 the 
Democratic primaries are still the essential 
political testing ground. Nomination usu- 
ally assures election. The Republican Party 
is still in incubation. 

Stevenson and KEFrAvUvER both made brief 
exploratory vists to Florida in the past few 
months. Stevenson will return April 6 for 
a major speech at Jacksonville and short 
stops elsewhere in his bid for Florida's 28 
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convention votes. His campaign managers 
were well pleased with the Florida reaction 
to Stevenson’s civil rights position. They 
say his policy of moderation on the question 
of school desegregation and other major is- 
sues exactly suits the temperament of most 
indigenous Florida Democrats as well as the 
norde of rich or pensioned northerners in- 
cluding some Democrats who came here for 
a visit and never went home. 

Two months ago some of Stevenson's 
Florida friends were frankly worried about 
his prospect in the May 29 primary. That 
pessimism has now passed. The present 
outlook, they say, is that the 1952 Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee will beat Ker- 
FAUVER as handly as did Senator RicHarp B. 
RussELL, Democrat, of Georgia, in the 1952 
primary. RUSSELL, an orthodox southern 
conservative dealt KEFAUVER one of his two 
primary defeats in 1952, 

Political neutrals also predict a handy 
Stevenson triumph. They tell ycu that in 
his 1952 campaign here KEFAUVER was rid- 
ing a crest of popularity which blew out of 
his 1950 crime and gambling exposé. That's 
ancient history today they say. 

The KEFAUVER managers, however, are 
counting heavily on the Senaitor’s hand- 
shaking technique to bring him out on top 
next May. They say he will win this one. 
They conceded that his slate of delegates 
lacks the big political names—including two 
former Governors—to be found on Steven- 
son’s. But Florida’s new primary law, 
drafted by political scientists, may de-em- 
phasize the importance of individual names 
on the opposing slates of delegates. 

There has been no effort by either side to 
capitalize on the civil rights issue. The two 
candidates do not in fact appear to be very 
far apart on the question of school integra- 
tion, despite KEFAUVER’s apparent capture of 
Negro sentiment in California last month. 





Tribute to the Late James Capparell, of 
Hazleton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of March 
13, 1956, which pays tribute to the out- 
standing life of the late James Capparell, 
who passed away in Hazleton last week. 
Mr. Speaker, I, too, would like to take 
this opportunity to pay my sincerest re- 
spect to this fine gentleman who came to 
America from Italy at an early age and 
through hard work and devotion to his 
family established a wonderful record 
for which all his many friends and as- 
Sociates are extremely proud. 

The article follows: 

JAMES CAPPARELL AN OPPORTUNIST 

That America is truly the land of op- 
portunity, was brought out forcefully yester- 
day in the obituary of James Capparell who 
had built a stripping and construction em- 
pire in Hazelton. 

Leaving the sunny shores of Italy at the age 
of 10, the founder and the head of the Cap- 
parell Construction Co. must have had 
the hand of destiny as his guide. He came to 
Hazelton to begin a career as a water boy in 
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a coal stripping. Then, with a determination 
to get ahead, this man advanced step by step 
until he was able to establish his own com- 
pany. Of course he had ample help from a 
large family of sons, all of whom vere im- 
bued with the same spirit—hard work and a 
progressive spirit. 

The saga of Jim Capparell’s life to too long 
and varied to bear repetition. Yet it should 
serve as an inspiration to others—for here 
was a poor immigrant who came to a strange 
land to acquire fame and fortune. 

As he approached the fourscore mark, and 
it was time for him to slow down, Mr. 
Capparell had trained his sons to carry on. 
It was his honor to be the only president that 
the Capparell Stripping and Construction Co. 
ever had. And he lived to see the day that 
his eldest son would be the mayor of the city 
of his adoption. 

Hospitals, churches, schools, grottos, fire- 
houses and other public buildings have risen 
in our midst because of the generosity of 
this man who gained his knowledge the hard 
way. His philanthropic acts were so numer- 
ous, that many of them will go with him to 
his grave, unknown. 

Today the firm that bears his name em- 
ploys more than 600 men and owns extensive 
properties and machinery. Headed by His 
Honor, Mayor S. Thomas Capparell as general 
manager, the sons of Jim Capparell will 
carry through—for they know better than 
anyone the struggles that their father had to 
make, to see his dream come true. 

James Capparell was active until the hour 
of his death. He had realized his every am- 
bition—and it was Hazelton’s good fortune 
that he had chosen this mountain city as 
his home when he landed on the shores of 
America. Here he reared a large and re- 
sourceful family that will carry on where he 
has left off. 





Cotton Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following article from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

CoTroN COMMENT—FARMERS WHO Srupy 
LoaN LIMITATION PROPOSAL LIKE IT LESS 
AND LESS AS IMPLICATIONS OF MOvE DAWNS 
ON THEM—SMALL GROWER ALSO IS Hurt 


(By Gerald L. Dearing) 


The more the implications of the crop-loan 
limitations are studied the less farmers, both 
large and small, like the idea. 

The fixing of a $100,000 ceiling on price 
supports, as adopted by the Senate, is seen 
as a shot aimed at the larger farms, but miss- 
ing its marks and hitting the smaller growers. 

A quick check of the alluvial area about 
Memphis indicates that about half the cot- 
ton produced in the area would have no 
price supports, even if the farmers did not 
use the CCC loans for oats, soybeans, wheat 
and barley or rice. Any loans on these com- 
modities would limit the loan on cotton 
and increase the amount unsupported. 

In addition to the crops in the alluvial 
areas, there is the cotton grown in Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and California. It is 
not inconceivable that a third of the crop 
could be produced outside price supports. 
The impact of this amount of unsupported 
cotton on the markets would be tremendous. 
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CHEAP PRICES INDICATED 


It can only result in buyers holding off 
purchases in an effort to obtain cotton as 
cheaply as possibJe. And this will not be dif- 
ficult, since there will be no market for the 
currént crop beyond the demands of the do- 
mestic mills. The export business will go to 
the cotton held in the CCC stocks under the 
competitive price export sales program. 

So far we have indicated a price to the 
larger grower somewhat under the loan level. 
But this loss to the larger grower is nothing 
to the hardship brought upon the smaller 
farmer. He will be faced with the simple 
choice of placing his cotton in the loan or 
selling in competition with the unsupported 
cotton on the open market. He will have no 
market until the unsupported cotton has 
moved, and probably not then, since it then 
will be difficult for the buyer to assemble 
and ship the small lots. 


CAN BE WORSE 


The plight of the small farmers, like those 
in north Alabama, will be even worse. These 
are the farmers who have seen their acreage 
cut back and cut back beyond the point of 
endurance. They have overplanted their 
small allotments by an acre or so, paid their 
penalty and increased their income by the 
extra cotton they have grown at half price. 

In some areas this practice has been gen- 
eral with about 40 percent of the small farm- 
ers. Their cotton, because of the overplant- 
ings, is ineligible for the loan. They have, in 
the past, been forced to sell slightly under the 
loan, but they have had little competition at 
that level. Under the loan limitations they 
will be competing with the other unsup- 
ported cotton. Lacking the financial strength 
of the others, they must sell at whatever price 
they can get. They will get the lowest price 
paid. 





Conference Report on H. R. 8320 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I include the following statement: 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON CONFERENCE 

REPoRT ON H. R. 8320 


The issue involved in the conference re- 
port on H. R. 8320 is simple. The question 
is should the following programs be ex- 
tended: 

1. School milk program (expires June 30, 
1956). 

2. Brucellosis eradiction program (expires 
June 30, 1956). 

3. Veterans’ hospitals and Armed Forces 
milk program (expires December 31, 1956). 


SUMMARY OF PROBLEM 


House passed H. R. 8320 unanimously 
February 1, 1956. The bill provided for addi- 
tional fund to carry school milk and brucel- 
losis programs to this June 30. 

The Senate passed H. R. 8320 unanimously 
on February 8, 1956. As passed by Senate, 
the bill included the additional funds plus 
Senate amendment to extend the school milk 
and brucellosis eradication program and also 
the veterans’ hospital and Armed Forces milk 
programs for 2 more years (to 1958). 

The conference committee at the insistence 
of the Domocrat House managers has reported 
the bill back to the House with the Senate 
amendment stricken from the bill. 
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This course was insisted upon by Democrat 
House members of the conference committee 
in spite of the fact that the House last year 
in H. R. 12 (the general farm bill that is still 
pending in Senate) approved a 1-year exten- 
sion of the school milk program and a 2-year 
extension of the brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram. 

There can be but one reason for the posi- 
tion taken by the Democrat managers of the 
House, a desire to keep these programs in 
suspense as part of the general farm bill for 
bargaining purposes. It will thus remain as 
a club over the heads of those who believe in 
the desirability of these programs but who 
may oppose other provisions of the general 
farm bill. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION 


Adoption of the conference report by the 
House will send the bill (H. R. 8320) to the 
President without the extensions. 

Rejection of the conference report by the 
House will pave the way for a motion in the 
House to concur in the Senate amendments 
and thus send the bill to the President with 
the extensions. 

Neither rejection nor adoption of confer- 
ence report will affect the emergency funds 
needed by the school milk or brucellosis pro- 
grams to carry them through the remainder 
of the fiscal year. 

A vote for the adoption of the conference 
report will be a vote against the extension 
of the school milk, the veterans’ hospital 
and Armed Forces milk programs, and the 
brucellosis eradication program. = 

A vote against the adoption of the confer- 
ence repcrt will be a vote for the extension 
of the school milk, the veterans’ hospital, 
and Armed Forces milk programs, and the 
brucellosis eradication program. 


The Rule of Government in Housing and 
Real Estate Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to insert in the REecorp a speech 
delivered by Hon. ALBERT Ralns before 
the American Bankers Association at 
their annual convention in New York on 
March 7. I am sure the Members will 
be interested in this splendid discussion 
of the Government’s role in housing. 
Congressman Rarns is a recognized au- 
thority on this subject and I am very 
pleased to bring it to the attention of the 
House. 
THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN HOUSING AND 

REAL ESTATE FINANCING 


Mr. Chairman, the banking system plays a 
vital, indeed an indispensable, role in our 
private-enterprise economy. Through your 
institutions flows the stream of commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural credit which is 
the lifeblood and invigorating force of our 
economy. The layman like myself often 
finds the banking process somewhat myste- 
rious in its complicated and technical work- 
ings, but he is nonetheless aware that our 
economy would die without the flow of credit 
necessary to sustain it. 

While the extension of commercial, indus- 
trial, and agricultural credit is widely recog- 
nized as the prime function of commercial 
bankers, we must not overlook the tremen- 
dous contribution made by commercial 
banks in the field of housing construction 
and home-mortgage financing. 
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Available statistics bear eloquent testi- 
mony on this point. According to the latest 
Federal Reserve Board statistics commercial 
banks hold nearly $16 billion in residential 
mortgage loans. Although some of this total 
includes loans on apartment structures—the 
$16 billion total looms large against the 
approximately $88 billions national total of 
mortgage debt estimated to be outstanding 
on 1- to 4-family homes. 

Looking at the Government-aided sector 
of mortgage finance, I find that commercial 
banks hold nearly $4.6 billion in FHA-in- 
sured loans and about $3.7 billion in GI 
loans. This represents nearly one-third of 
the national total of FHA loans outstanding, 
and about 15 percent of the GI loan total. 

In terms of more recent activity commer- 
cial banks account for about 15 percent of 
GI loans. Most recent FHA figures show 
that commercial banks made about 1 FHA 
loan in 3. In the case of project mort- 
gages—e. g., 213 cooperative loans and sec- 
tion 207 apartment loans—-the share of 
commercial banks is even greater. In 1954, 
commercial banks accounted for about 57 
percent of total FHA project mortgages. 

I would like also to compliment the mu- 
tual-savings banks for their great contribu- 
tion in the housing finance field. Funds 
from these institutions give a strong under- 
pinning to home construction and home 
finance in many areas of the country. 

Mutual-savings banks hold over $15 bil- 
lions in residential mortgages, very close to 
the portfolio total of commercial banks. 
Their holdings of FHA and GI loans are 
even larger, totaling nearly $10 billion or 
approximately one-fourth of the national 
total of Government-supported housing 
loans. 

These statistics do not tell the whole story 
by any means, of course. They do not give 
proper weight to the prominent, possibly 
the dominant, role played by bankers in 
supplying the construction financing which 
builders must have to proceed. Nor do they 
give weight to the mortgage warehousing ac- 
tivities of commercial banks which are so 
beneficial in smoothing out the flow of credit 
in the home-financing process. 

And now I would like to turn to the Wash- 
ington scene and discuss some of the things 
which our subcommittee on housing has 
been doing, and also to give you some oz 
my views on the general subject of the 
proper role of Government in the housing 
and real-estate finance field. 

Recognizing that the housing industry is a 
kingpin in our economy and that the Gov- 
ernment conducts a variety of programs in 
the housing field, the House of Representa- 
tives last June passed a resolution authoriz- 
ing the Banking and Currency Committee to 
study and investigate virtually all phases of 
the Government-assisted housing programs. 
Acting under this resolution the Banking 
and Currency Committee set up a Subcom- 
mittee on Housing. I was greatly honored 
to be named chairman of the Subcommittee. 

Gentlemen, I want to say that our sub- 
committee has really been at work. Over 
the past few months, we have held five field 
hearings in New York, Philaladphia, Los An- 
geles, Chicago, and Cleveland. In most cases, 
the hearings extended for several days and 
we heard expert testimony of every shade an 
variety of opinion from Government Officials 
and industry representatives with a first- 
hand knowledge of local problems. 

We carefully selected subject areas in 
which real problems were apparent—areas in 
which we hoped that the subcommittee’s la- 
bors would produce tangible results. The 
subjects initially selected for study included 
the slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
grams, the multi-family housing programs 
under FHA, and the problems of mortgage 
credit. 

I think that our efforts in these hearings 
have borne fruit. After careful study of all 
the testimony presented, we have issued re- 
ports on these subjects which recommend 
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legislative changes and also contain sugges. 
tions for changes in administrative Policy 
on the part of the executive agencies con- 
cerned. 

We have attempted to be objective and 
fair in our reports but at the same time have 
pulled no punches. For example, we were 
greatly distressed to find that the slum 
clearance and urban renewal programs were 
bogged down in a morass of administrative 
red tape. We found a timid and negative 
attitude on the part of many Government 
officials—and a lack of drive and the boig 
imagination which must be present if the 
grave problems of slum elimination and pre- 
vention are ever to be solved. Our criticisms 
on these matters were expressed in strong 
language. 

We have tried, however, to make our criti. 
cism constructive. If you will examine our 
report on slum clearance and urban renewal, 
you will find that we made a long series of 
recommendations on things which can and 
should be done to make the slum clearance 
and urban renewal program more workable 
and effective. 

I by no means wish to imply any lack of 
interest on your part in the challenge of 
slum clearance and prevention, but as bank- 
ers you will probably be more interested in 
the subcommittee’s report on mortgage 
credit. Our mortagage credit report dis- 
cusses the question of discounts, of credit 
controls, of mortgage warehousing—all 
timely subjects, indeed. 

In this field too we had concrete recom- 
mendations to make, both of a lagislative 
and an administrative policy nature. You 
may not agree with some of the views we 
champion, but I think you will agree we 
went into the subject deeply and conscien- 
tiously. 

I hope you will read our reports and I 
can assure you we will be glad to have the 
benefit of your comments. Our subcom- 
mittee will undoubtedly play a role in the 
evolution of the general housing bill, which 
will emerge before the gavel sounds a close 
to the 2d session of the 84th Congress. 

Last month in Washington we held a hear- 
ing on the general subject of the operations 
of the Federal National Mortgage Association. 
Because of the excessive discounts on GI 
and FHA loans which the subcommittee 
learned about in some areas, and because 
FNMA has a support role for such mortgages, 
we thought it would be timely to restudy 
FNMA’s organization and operation to see 
what changes, if any, should be made to 
make it a more effective support. 

We heard views which varied considerably. 
On the one hand, the home builders proposed 
some rather sweeping changes which would 
greatly liberalize FNMA's secondary market 
operation. In addition to the present mort- 
gage purchase authority, the home builders 
proposed that FNMA be authorized to re- 
discount GI and FHA mortgages and also to 
issue standby commitments with certain 
limitations. 


At the other end of the spectrum, we heard 
considerable testimony against any further 
liberalization in FNMA’s program, Gener- 
ally, all of the institutional lender groups— 
including the spokesmen for the American 
Bankers Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks—took this 
view. 

Frankly, I do not know yet what our sub- 
committee will recommend in the way of 
FNMA legislation. Our report should be out 
before long and you may be sure we Will 
have recommendations, but at the moment, 
we are still studying various alternatives. 

The subject of FNMA presents a conven- 
fent point of departure from which to launch 
into a more general discussion of the nature 
of our problems in the housing field and 
more specifically, what the role of the Fed- 
eral Government should be in relation to 
these problems, 
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Now certainly no thinking person believes 
in Government for Government’s sake. Only 
the anarchist on the other hand believes that 
, country can exist without some govern- 
mental powers and control. The real issues 
is the degree to which the Government 
should intervene. 

Whether we like it or not, the Govern- 
ment is deeply involved in the housing field. 
With the onset of the great depression, the 
Government was forced to intervene in the 
housing economy, for example, to rescue 
homeowners from foreclosure with loans 
from the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
and to stabilize the mortgage market; stim- 
ulate home construction through the estab- 
lishment of the FHA insurance program. 
Creation of the home-loan bank system was 
necessary to provide a credit backstop to our 
Nation’s savings and loan associations. Con- 
struction of low rent subsidized public hous- 
ing units was undertaken with a twofold 
purpose—(1) to provide decent housing for 
the low-income families which could not 
afford private housing; and (2) to help clear 
our Nation’s slums, 

Again, whether we like it or not, there 
has been since World War II a continuing 
expansion of government activities in the 
housing field. As major examples, we have 
seen a tremendous increase of the GI home 
loan program for veterans. We have seen 
enacted a large scale program for loans and 
grants for slum clearance and urban re- 
newal. 

Now all of these programs are not just de- 
vices of the devil fashioned by some evil 
planner who are interested in expanding 
government power with no valid purpose 
in mind. All of these programs were con- 
ceived and put into operation by the Amer- 
ican people through their representatives 
because they were necessary to meet a real 
and valid national need. 

And most significantly, none of these pro- 
grams has really been competitive with pri- 
vate enterprise. These programs have either 
furnished supplemental assistance so that 
private capital and private enterprise could 
do a more effective job or as in the case of 
the low rent housing program, they have 
met a pressing social need which just could 
not be achieved without direct public sub- 
sidy. 

I am convinced that these governmental 
housing programs have greatly assisted our 
economy and the national welfare, and they 
have done so with a minimum of Govern- 
ment interference with private enterprise, 
and I believe that many enlightened busi- 
hessmen share my view. 

Now let me make it clear that I am an 
advocate of the middle ground. I think that 
each proposal must be carefully considered 
on its merits. And the adoption of any new 
Government program—should be done oniy 
when it is clearly in the public interest and 
because it is necessary to meet an unfilled 
need. 

But by the same token, I cannot go along 
With those who blindly oppose any change 
in the status quo. We must face the fact 
that in this great growing economy of ours, 
some degree of balaficed change in our poli- 
cies and programs is inevitable. 

I would like if I may to discuss several 
Specific examples in an attempt to make my 
Position clear: 

Take public housing, which is a scare word 
in many quarters. I frankly cannot under- 
stand how enlightened men with a compre- 
hension of our social and economic problems 
can oppose a reasonable public housing pro- 
gram. 

Our home building industry has done a 
monumental job in providing excellent hous- 
ing at a moderate price for a large majority 
of our families, Likewise, for many other 
middle- and lower middle-income families 
decent accommodations are available at a 
reasonable price or rent from our huge stock 
of existing housing. 
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But the blunt fact remains that private 
industry cannot supplye adequate and de- 
cent housing for many of our low income 
families. Many of these families are forced 
to pay disproportionately high rents for the 
privilege of living in slums. I for one can- 
not be complacent as long as this social and 
economic fact exists. In the words of a 
great and eloquent American, ‘Are we really 
prosperous when our national income is going 
up but our schools are becoming more 
crowded, our slums more contagious. Sure, 
the figures on the paycheck are important, 
but is a family really prosperous if it lives 
in an urban jungle where juvenile delin- 
quency takes growing children for its prey? 

“We are for a country where no man’s 
home is blighted by smoke, dirt, and noise 
and cut off from sunlight, trees, and air.” 

Until I can see some workable alternative 
proposed—and I have yet to see one that 
makes real sense—I am going to continue to 
fight strongly for a low rent public housing 
and for an effective slum clearance and urban 
renewal program. Admittedly these pro- 
grams involve Government intervention and 
they involve Government subsidy. But like- 
wise the FHA and GI programs involve Gov- 
ernment intervention and Gevernment sub- 
sidy. I am for all of these programs—be- 
cause they meet desirable social needs, keep 
competition with private enterprise to a 
minimum, and help us to maintain a pros- 
perous and expanding economy. 

I think we can take the Federal National 
Mortgage Association as another example. 

The main thesis developed by representa- 
tives of banking groups at our recent FNMA 
hearing seemed to be that the private morg- 
age market is capable of meeting all legiti- 
mate mortgage needs. 

Now that may be true in some parts of the 
country. But, gentlemen, I can tell you that 
it is not true in the South and West, includ- 
ing my own home State of Alabama. In 
many parts of the country it is extremely 
difficult to obtain FHA and GI financing ex- 
cept at a prohibitive cost. Many of us in 
Congress are deeply concerned about the 
high and unreasonable discounts on Gov- 
ernment-assisted mortgage loans which pre- 
vail in many areas. The unsatisfied mortg- 
age financing needs of minority groups is 
another example of a deficiency in our exist- 
ing financing machinery. 

So I cannot in good conscience take the 
negative stand that all is well in the mortg- 
age world. I am certain we will recommend 
some amendments to improve FNMA so it 
can do a better job in supporting the private 
market, in remote and high-discount areas. 

There is another area of need—which is 
not now being met—lI refer to the problem of 
decent housing at a reasonable cost for our 
elderly citizens. 

A ground swell of sentiment seems to be 
growing in Congress in response to this un- 
met need. Many bills to provide housing aid 
for the elderly have been introduced. I shall 
shortly introduce a bill which would provide 
low-cost, long-term financing for non-profit 
corporations such as charitable groups to 
build low-cost housing for older people. It 
is my hope that the bill will receive favor- 
able action in this session. 

As a matter of fact, I hope there will be 
action taken in all of these sectors in the 
1956 Housing Act; a provision for a sizable 
number of low-rent public-housing units, 
some amendments to make FNMA a more 
effective support facility, and a program for 
housing for the elderly. 

The 1956 act will undoubtedly contain 
other provisions. It will provide for the 
necessary extensions of the various FHA pro- 
grams. It will probably extend and lib- 
eralize the title VIII military-housing pro- 
gram. It will probably contain some lib- 
eralizing features in the FHA title I home- 
improvement loan program. I hope also it 
will contain liberalizing amendments to 
make the FHA section 207 rental-housing 
program more effective, and also changes to 
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liberalize the section 221 program designed 
to supply housing for persons displaced by 
urban-renewal operations. : 

Whether it will contain anything relate 
ing to the GI loan program I cannot say. 
The present law expires in July 1957. While 
veterans’ housing legislation falls under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee for Veterans’ 
Affairs, I would like to emphasize my per- 
sonal support of the GI loan program and 
state my hope and belief that provision 
will be made for some form of reasonable 
extension of this act. 

Of course, any prediction as to what will 
finally emerge in the way of housing leg- 
islation is hazardous. The great democratic 
process of lawmaking in our country is a 
complicated one and no one Can ever be 
certain about the final outcome. But we 
can be sure that all sides will have their 
innings in shaping the end result. And I 
am also confident that the end product 
will provide housing legislation to help build 
a stronger and sounder housing economy 
and in so doing to promote the national 
welfare. 





Your Money’s Worth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I sub- 
mit herewith for publication in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD an article from the 
Tallahassee Democrat entitled “Your 
Money’s Worth,” appearing in the 
February 13, 1956, issue, written by Miss 
Sylvia Porter. 

The article follows: 

Your Money’s WortTH—FLtor IDA Is PoIseD FOR 
GREAT FUTURE 


(By Sylvia Porter) 


MramMiI.—"Today, people think of Florida 
as the extreme southeastern corner of the 
United States. Ten years from today, Florida 
will be recognized as the State in the center 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

“Geography alone will be an immense 
factor in our great rate of growth as the 
industrial, cultural, and political ties be- 
tween our country and the Latin American 
nations are strengthened.” 

Thus LeRoy Collins, Florida’s handsome, 
industry-wooing Democratic Governor be- 
gan his answer to my question: ‘“‘What do 
you foresee for Florida 10 years from now?’’— 
and his enthusiasm went up from there. 

What’s more, the certainty he expressed 
in our exclusive talk about Florida’s long- 
term expansion and prosperity was echoed 
by every industrialist and banker I inter- 
viewed here. As a sample: 

“Everything will be bigger and better but 
the weather, which already is ideal. We're 
entering a solid growth phrase”; Leonard 
Abess, president of the Industrial National 
Bank of Miami and a major investor in land 
and financial institutions throughout the 
State. Abess isn’t just talking optimism; 
Abess’ bank is now building new five-story 
building according to blueprints that antici- 
pate the addition of five more floors within 
10 years. 

“Florida is growing faster than even we 
expected—and we have been accused of being 
overoptimistic’: McGregor Smith, board 
chairman of Florida Power & Light Co. 
Smith’s company is projecting its building 
program on the basis that population in the 
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Miami area will have risen a minimum of 
100 percent in the next 10 years. 

“By 1966, we'll Just be starting our real 
expansion. Florida will flourish at a rate 
that will be geometric, not arithmetic’: 
Baron de Hirsh Meyer, president of Miami 
Beach Federal Savings & Loan Association. 
Miami Beach Federal also is putting up a new 
building—the tallest office building so far 
constructed in Miami Beach. 

The surprise will be if it doesn’t happen. 
Florida seems spectacularly poised for a pe- 
riod of major long-term development. 

Her climate needs no comment. There is 
no doubt that the number of annual tourists 
to this State will continue to zoom. And in 
addition: 

She’ll be helped by the vast progress in 
transportation in this jet age. As Governor 
Collins put it, “Florida soon will be only 
a couple of hours away from the front porch 
of every home in the land.” 

She'll be helped by the increase in leisure 
time. In Baron de Hirsh Meyer’s words: 
“As automation takes over and people get 
longer and more vacations, more and more 
will come here to visit and to settle.” 

She’ll be helped by the steady and strong 
movement of industry to the State. “Here, 
industry is in its infancy,” emphasized Abess 
again and again during our interview. 
“Chemicals should be a top growth industry 
in this State in the next 10 years. Electron- 
ics, aircraft equipment, food packaging, in- 
surance, atomic energy—these are sure bets.” 


ECONOMIC INDIGESTION 


The probability is Florida’s population 
will at least have doubled and passed the 
7 million mark within 10 years. From 33d 
in State population rank in 1900, she will 
have moved into the first 10. 

The odds are the total of manufacturing 
plants will have soared to over 10,000 
against only 3,000 in 1950. The chances 
are the number of jobs in industry will 
have quadrupled. 

It’s not all joyous, though. Right now, 
some areas of Florida are showings signs of 
economic “indigestion.’’ Competition is get- 
ting rougher and making money is by no 
means the cinch it was. 

And a growth of the heroic size projected 
must produce problems of equal magnitude. 
In our talk, the governor didn’t even at- 
tempt to deny the enormous problems—the 
insatiable denrand for schools and roads; 
the nightmare pressures which develop when 
whole regions develop virtually overnight. 

But these are problems that face many 
other sections of our land—sections that 
don’t have Florida’s glittering advantages. 

In Florida, forecasting is a lot easier than 
in my hometown. Within 10 years, this 
State is sure to be a great force—in agri- 
culture, in industry, in commerce, in tour- 
ism. And in politics. 


Cotton and OTC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, a great deal of talk has been going 
on about American participation in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation, but 
very little specific information has been 
available. As one concerned with the 
effect of OTC membership on all 
branches of the American cotton indus- 
try, I asked President Eisenhower for a 
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specific statement about OTC and Amer- 
ican cotton and cotton products. 

I think the information contained in 
the reply from the White House, which I 
insert as a part of my remarks, makes it 
clear that it is in the best interest of the 
American cotton farmer and the Ameri- 
can textile worker and manufacturer for 
the United States to accept the agree- 
ment on the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 12, 1956. 
The Honorable Frank E. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SMITH: Certainly we appreciate 
your repeatedly expressed deep personal 
interest in the relationship of the proposed 
organization for trade cooperation to the 
problems of the cotton-textile industry of 
the United States. In order that there be 
no possibility of misunderstanding about this 
important matter, I am pleased to furnish 
the following information. 

United States acceptance of the agreement 
on the Organization for Trade Cooperation 
(OTC) will not cause injury to the United 
States cotton textile industry. It would, on 
the contrary, be of material benefit to the 
industry by getting foreign restrictions re- 
moved so that export markets could be 
opened to American textiles. 

United States membership in the OTC will 
in no way alter United States tariffs or the 
trade policies of the United States. It will 
change neither the tariff concessions grant- 
ed under the general agreement nor the safe- 
guards which are available to domestic in- 
dustry and contained in the general agree- 
ment and in domestic legislation. For ex- 
ample, the domestic industry will continue 
to have the same right of recourse as in the 
past to the trade agreements escape clause, 
which provides for increases in duties or the 
imposition of quotas if increased imports 
resulting from a concession cause or threaten 
serious injury. 

President Eisenhower, in his letter to Rep- 
resentative JOSEPH W. MarRTIN, Jk. last year 
stated the policy of the administration. He 
said, “no American industry will be placed 
in jeopardy” by the administration of 
the Trade Agreements Act. 

The American cotton textile industry has 
an appreciable export business. Toward the 
end of last year, for example, United States 
exports of cotton textiles were running at an 
annual rate of some 550 million square yards, 
and imports, at about 120 million square 
yards. In view of its export interest, this 
industry actually has much to gain from 
the OTC. By making the administration of 
the general agreement more effective, the 
OTC will help the United States get the 
full benefits of that agreement. The bene- 
fits include tariff concessions granted by 
other countries, a general prohibition against 
protective quotas, and the requirement that 
quotas imposed by many other countries for 
balance-of-payments purposes must be re- 
laxed and eliminated as the financial posi- 
tions of those countries improve. 

While the general agreement has given 
American interests substantial protection 
from restrictive and discriminatory prac- 
tices abroad, there have been times when 
trade disputes have arisen among its con- 
tracting parties. Whereas these disputes 
might ordinarily have caused serious damage 
to the traders and possibly the countries in; 
volved, the general agreement has provided a 
meeting place and a generally accepted body 
of principles which have led to a settlement 
of these disputes. United States textile in- 
terests have already benefited from the agree- 
ment in this way. A few years ago the Cuban 
Government imposed a virtual embargo on 
United States textiles which led to thousands 
of dollars worth of goods piling up on the 
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docks and in custom warehouses in Cuba 
The United States charged that the Cuban 
restrictions violated the general agreement 
and nullified or impaired tariff concessions. 
When Cuba refused to relax the restrictions 
the United States brought the matter before 
the contracting parties to the GATT, which 
fortunately were meeting in Geneva. The 
dispute was discussed, and Cuba Promptly 
took steps to relieve the situation. 

In some other cases the general agreement 
has not been able to work as swiftly and ef. 
fectively in helping to settle disputes. Coun. 
tries have at times had to wait for infre. 
quently scheduled sessions and the establish. 
ment of special committees. This has 
happened because of the absence of forma] 
arrangements and the reliance on cumber. 
some, makeshift substitutes. 

The OTC by providing permanent and for. 
mal, although simple, administrative ar. 
rangements can insure that benefits such as 
these will be more readily available to the 
textile and other industries in the Uniteg 
States which derive some of their earnings 
from sales abroad. 

If any further information on this subject 
of either a specific or general nature will be 
helpful to you, please do not hesitate to let 
me know. 

With kind regard, 

Sincerely, 
Bryce N. Hariow, 
Administrative Assistant to the President, 


Veterinarians in the Military Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the plight 
of the veterinarians in the service very 
frequently has been overlooked in con- 
siderations for incentive legislation to 
encourage doctors and dentists to re- 
main in the military service. I believe it 
will be helpful if our colleagues may have 
a@ more accurate picture of the situation 
as it pertains to the veterinarians. 
Therefore, Iam submitting a brief which 
portrays their situation today in the 
military service: 

Facts PERTAINING TO THE NEED FOR INCLUD 
ING VETERINARIANS IN THE CURRENTLY PRO- 
POSED INCENTIVE LEGISLATION To OBTAIN 
CAREER DocrorRs AND DENTISTS IN THE MILI- 
TARY SERVICES 


The situation with respect to career vet- 
erinary officers in the Air Force is as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Veterinary Service in the Air Force 
is confronted with the same recruitment 
problems to obtain regular officers as the 
Medical and Dental Services. 

(a) Over a period of 2 years only 14 vet- 
erinarians have applied for regular commis- 
sions. 

(b) It has been necessary to rely upon 
draft laws to obtain veterinarians the same 
as for physicians and dentists. This source 
will become less practical and prolific. 

(c) The recruitment problem has been 
compounded by the exclusion of the veteri- 
narian from the publicized proposed incen- 
tive legislation. 

(d) Aside from the opportunity for a spe- 
cial type professional service, a military vet- 
erinary career today offers little in competi 
tion with a civilian career. 

(e) The veterinary problem is greater in 
magnitude when it is realized that in pro- 
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rtionate ratio the loss of 1 veterinary officer 
numberswise is comparable to the loss of 7 
dental officers or 10 medical officers. 

2. Approximately one-third of the total 
veterinary strength must be replaced each 
year. The individual cost of replacing a 
yeterinary Officer is equal to that of replacing 
a medical or dental officer. Usually only one 
veterinary Officer is assigned per base. The 
replacement of this officer results in, , 

(a) Loss of continuity in the veterinary 
service, 

(b) Lower efficiency of the food-inspection 
system, 

(c) Weakened and 
health program, 

(d) Poor vendor relations, and 

(e) Increased workload on the base sur- 

geon in covering the veterinary responsibili- 
ties until the new veterinary officer is in 
lace. 
One-half of all short-term officers go over- 
seas and return every 114 to 2 years, whereas 
a Regular officer stays 3 to 4 years. Short- 
term (2 years) officers are lost from the 
service at the very time they become pro- 
ficient in their duties and are of most value 
to the service. 

3. Only 26 percent of the tota! Air Force 
requirement is currently manned by Regular 
officers as against 53 percent 5 years ago. 

4. Sixty percent of the total officers have 
less than 2 years’ experience and 80 percent 
have less than 6 years experience. 

5. Only 14 officers have applied for regular 
commissions during the past 2 years. Twelve 
of these were acceptable. During the same 
period five regulars were lost from the 
service. Therefore, only a resultant gain of 
7 Regular officers was realized in a 2-year 
period. With this gain the current Regular 
officer strength is only 40 percent of the 
recommended minimum Regular officer re- 
quirement. 

6. All veterinarians in recent years who 
have sought the Regular service as a career 
have done so because they were interested 
in research or other specialized assignments. 
None are interested in the routine job of a 
base veterinarian which is the backbone of 
the service. All junior officers are now en- 
gaged in specialized assignments, are in 
training for such assignments, or are on 
mandatory foreign-duty tours. All senior 
career officers are on key administrative or 
other special assignments of interest to them. 
Both groups are needed as now assigned 
which leaves practically no career officers 
available for routine base duties. Were offi- 
cers of either group to be reassigned to 
routine base veterinary duties, the rate of 
resignation would be high. Many senior 
Regular officers now on duty decided on a 
Regular career as a result of the large num- 
ber of years invested in the service during 
the war periods. 

7. The rate of voluntary retirement among 
veterinary officers has been nil because only 
one has reached the required years for re- 
tirement eligibility. It is anticipated that 
losses of senior officers by retirement will 
reach a critical point in the near future. 
Many of the senior officers who form the 
backbone of the Regular Veterinary Service 
will reach retirement eligibility over a span 
of less than 3 years. 

8. The rate of resignation among veteri- 
nary officers has been low: only one, because 
graduate training has not been used as an 
inducement to obtain applicants for the 
Regular service. Only Regular officers who 
have proven their intentions and capabili- 
ties during 2 or more years’ service have 
been allowed to take graduate training. 
Consequently, there has been no opportunity 
for veterinary officers to join the Regular 
corps, obtain residency or graduate training, 
Serve committed tours, and then resign 
from the service. For this reason, in com- 
Parison with the Medical and Dental Corps 


lax environmental- 
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the rate of resignation from the Regular 
service by veterinary officers has been nil. 
This situation, unless correctly understood, 
now mitigates against the Veterinary Serv- 
ice because it gives the erroneous impres- 
sion that career officers are more readily 
attracted to the Veterinary Service than to 
the Medical or Dental Services. 

9. Over 5 percent of the total veterinarians 
in the United States are now in uniform. 
This has never before been true except in 
time of war. Decided incentives must be 
added if a major portion of this number is to 
be retained on a voluntary basis. Were it not 
for the draft law, two-thirds of the total Air 
Force requirements would now be unfilled. 

10. Arguments and justifications which 
have been advanced for providing incentives 
for the recruitment of physicians and den- 
tists are equally applicable to veterinarians. 
Some of them are: 

(a) The present regular Veterinary Corps 
is not a true career group interested in a 
routine regular Air Force veterinary career 
as evidenced in paragraph 6 above. 

(b) Income from civilian practice is more 
lucrative and attractive than income received 
in the military service and is attracting prac- 
tically all young veterinarians away from the 
service. 

(c) The veterinarian is an integral part of 
the Air Force medical service team dedicated 
to keeping Air Force personnel healthy. 

(da) Many specialties peculiar to military 
medicine require the support of military 
veterinarians. Examples of such specialties 
are worldwide food inspection and food secu- 
rity system, areo-medical research, radio bio- 
logical research, and biological and radiolog- 
ical warfare defense. 

(e) Current opinion of the services is that 
career military personnel should comprise 
two-thirds of the total requirements. Cur- 
rent strength of career veterinary officers has 
decreased to 25 percent. 

(f) Two out of three military veterinarians 
are impatient to return to civilian practice. 

(g) Replacement is currently possible only 
by resorting to draft laws. 

(h) Without better incentives require- 
ments for military veterinarians can be met 
only by compulsion. 

(i) Each career military veterinarian will 
eliminate the need for drafting 4 civilian 
veterinarian every 6 years. Career veteri- 
narians also reduce the need for medical 
officers. More than one-half of the profes- 
sional workload of a base veterinarian is 
paramedical in nature (environmental 
health, food inspection, animal-disease con- 
trol) and in the absence of the veterinarian 
requires the services of a physician. Veter- 
inarians and physicians are both trained in 
such specialties as pathology, virology, epi- 
demiology, radiobiology, teaching, and re- 
search. The utilization of veterinary per- 
sonnel in these specialties plus the normal 
workload of the base veterinarians make 
available an estimated 175 physicians for 
medical treatment of Air Force personnel. 

(j) The problem will not go away and 
it is getting worse. 

(k) The proposed incentive legislation will 
narrow the spread between the military and 
civilian veterinarian. 

(1) The professional training for a degree 
in veterinary medicine is the same (4 years) 
as is required for a degree in medicine or 
dentistry. Total training is the same as the 
dentist (6 years) and 1 less than the physi- 
cian (7 years). A high percentage of veter- 
inarians have 7 and 8 years’ college training 
exclusive of graduate or training in special- 
ties. 

11. The exclusion of veterinarians from 
the proposed legislation which provides 
added incentives for physicians and dentists 
will have a serious adverse morale effect upon 
the officer on duty and the veterinarian con- 
sidering the military service. 
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12. All previous incentive and draft legis- 
lation has included the physician, dentist, 
and veterinarian on an equal basis. Refer- 
ence the following: 

(a) Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

(b) Public Law 779, act of September 9, 
1950—doctor draft law, as amended. 

(c) Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as 
amended. ; 

The exclusion of the veterinarian from 
proposed legislation is not in conformity 
with the feelings of Congress as evidenced 
by past legislation. The addition of a few 
hundred officers to a plan already consider- 
ing thousands of officers will not significantly 
affect the proposed legislation budgetwise. 





Financing of Political Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a most 
illuminating article about political cam- 
paign spending by Mr. George H. Hall, 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
March 11, 1956. 

It is significant to note that Mr. Hall 
estimates an expenditure of nearly $100 
million in the presidential campaign of 
1952, although only $23 million was re- 
ported as being spent, according to him, 

This indicates that, in the long run, 
Congress may have to adopt some other 
means than so-called full reporting to 
control the vast sums now spent to decide 
elections in this country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How TO FINANCE POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS AGAIN 
A PROBLEM 


(By George H. Hall) 


WASHINGTON, March 10.—The imminence 
of the New Hampshire primary election Tues- 
day is a reminder that the 1956 presidential 
campaign is well underway with the two 
major parties, despite much talk about im- 
proved methods of political financing, facing 
the same money problems that have beset 
them for generations. 

Plans have been offered and legislation has 
been introduced in Congress and the whole 
subject has been spotlighted by the current 
Senate lobbying inquiring, but the hour is 
growing late. Some persons have already be- 
gun talking hopefully of perfecting a pro- 
gram by 1958 or 1960. 

Financially speaking, the Republicans are 
entering the campaign with a flying head 
start. The party benefited by about $5 mil- 
lion from the nationwide “Salute to Eisen- 
hower” dinners held the end of January. 
Many of these were $100-a-plate affairs, with 
half of the proceeds going for national and 
the remainder for local purposes. 

The Democrats, who are on the outside 
looking in at a presidential campaign for the 
first time in 24 years, seem povertystricken 
by comparison. A year-end statement 
showed $125,000 in the treasury of the na- 
tional committee, although there may be 
more by now. 

The Democrats are making plans for drives 
to collect a large number of small donations, 
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possibly by some variation of the Rum! plan 
they tried in 1952 too late to do much good. 
They have scheduled a number of modest 
fund-raising dinners for this month and are 
planning a Woodrow Wilson centennial din- 
ner in Washington, April 21. A similar gath- 
ering last year attracted 4,500 persons. 

Both parties are soliciting the fat cats, or 
major donors, who have always furnished 
the hard core of campaign finances. The 
Democratic national chairman, Paul M. But- 
ler, already has spoken out against Republi- 
can fat cats, but there are Democratic fat 
cats also. 

Statistics of the 1952 campaign show the 
national, senatorial, and congressional com- 
mittees of both parties obtained 55 percent 
of their total receipts from 2,407 contribu- 
tions of $1,000 or more. An individual is 
prohibited by law from donating more than 
$5,000 to any one national group, but there is 
no limit to the number of separate groups to 
which an individual may give, nor is there a 
prohibition against several members of a 
family each handing out $5,000. 

The traditional criticism has been that 
large donations often come from persons who 
have a special interest in the outcome of the 
election, from wealthy men or women who 
want to be appointed to ambassadorships or 
other posts, from persons like oil lobbyists 
who want specific laws passed, or from the 
underworld. 

Pressure to appeal to persons of large 
means often builds up during a campaign. 
As a candidate or a committee becomes des- 
perate for ways to meet attacks by the oppo- 
sition, the candidate, or committee, is 
tempted to seek money from questionable 
sources and to make promises, perhaps later 
to be regretted, in order to get it. 

In 1952, when the Democrats were trying 
to raise funds to buy additional television 
time, it was commonly said by managers for 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, the Dem- 
ocratic Presidential candidate, that various 
underworld characters in Chicago were wait- 
ing by their telephones for Stevenson to call 
them. Stevenson refused to seek funds from 
these cources. 

The Democracts made an intensive effort 
in 1952 to collect a large number of small 
contributions by means of a plan worked 
out by Beardsley Ruml, the economic and 
fiscal planner, and by other devices. Under 
the Rum! plan, books of $5 certificates were 
distributed for sale throughout the country. 
The proceeds were allocated by varying for- 
mulas to State organizations and to the na- 
tional committee. 

Although, because of the different propor- 
tional arrangements, a final audit never was 
completed, the results were disappointing. 
The idea seemed to take hold but was put 
into effect too late—about 2 months before 
the election. The national committee netted 
something like $120,000 from the plan. 

An earlier start will be made on grass- 
roots plans this year. The Democrats have 
a plan labeled “Teas for TV” which is aimed 
at persuading housewives to contribute small 
sums for television broadcasts. The Repub- 
licans are ready to announce a “Thank You, 
Mr. President” drive, in which volunteers 
are to solicit small amounts from a million 
persons. 

Both these campaigns are aimed at women. 
Republicans say 58 percent of the votes cast 
for President Eisenhower in 1952 were cast 
by women. The President’s appeal for 
women voters was demonstrated anew when 
Mr. Eisenhower appeared Tuesday before 
1,500 delegates to the Republican Women’s 
National Conference in Washington. The 
President received a sensational welcome. 

A Gallup poll published 2 months ago 


showed that 15 million families would be 
willing to give $5 each, or a total of $75 
million, to the party of their choice if they 
were asked to do so. 


It has been estimated 
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that the present campaign may cost as much 
as $100 million, partly because of the high 
cost of television time. 

An idea that seemed to strike the popu- 
lar fancy last summer was that broadcast 
by Philips L. Graham, publisher of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. Gra- 
ham suggested a saturation advertising cam- 
paign to popularize the notion of political 
gifts of modest sums by millions of Citi- 
zens. 

Graham proposed that the Advertising 
Council of America donate time and space 
in all media and that a bipartisan board 
of trustees be set up to assure a fair deal 
for Republicans and Democrats. There were 
estimates that such a campaign would cost 
$10 million. 

Republican and Democratic leaders dis- 
cussed the proposal in favorable terms, but 
various difficulties arose and the Republi- 
cans withdrew from consideration of the 
plan after Butler confirmed at a press con- 
ference December 9 that two-party talks 
were under way. Republican National 
Chairman Leonard W. Hall called this a 
breach of faith and took offense at other 
remarks made by Butler at the conference. 

Democrats subsequently charged Repub- 
licans wanted to sabotage the Graham plan 
because of the immense success of the sa- 
lute to Eisenhower dinners, which gave them 
a long lead over the Democrats. Butler has 
asked for a revival of the plan and it is 
likely he will bring it up from time to time, 
if for no other purpose than to embarrass 
the Republicans. 

Sponsors of the Graham plan do not con- 
cede that it is dead, even for 1956, although 
they acknowledge it is rather late to do 
anything about it this year. 

There have been perennial efforts to shift 
some of the burden of campaign expenses 
directly to the taxpayers. In 1907, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt proposed in a mes- 
sage to Congress that the Government as- 
sume part of the cost of campaigns. 

In 1920, William Gibbs McAdoo, President 
Wilson’s son-in-law and a former Secretary 
of the Treasury, said the Treasury should 
finance elections and that it should be a 
crime for anyone to contribute a dollar to 
influence an election. 

Three weeks ago Senator Ricuarp L. NEvu- 
BERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, introduced a 
bill along the lines suggested by Theodore 
Roosevelt. NEUBERGER, a man of modest 
financial means, had difficulty in obtaining 
funds in 1954 to conduct a hard campaign 
to unseat Senator Guy Cordon. He pro- 
posed a formula which would provide ade- 
quate Federal campaign funds to each major 
party on condition the party and its can- 
didates adhered to restrictions on private 
donations. 

Despite these and other proposals, there is 
no record that Congress ever seriously con- 
sidered any legislation directed at Federal 
financing of campaigns. 

Last year Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., 
Democrat, of Missouri, was cosponsor of leg- 
islation to permit an income-tax deduction 
of up to $100 for contributions made by in- 
dividuals to candidates for Federal office. 
HENNINGS also sponsored a measure to raise 
legal limits on campaign spending. Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, introduced a bill to set the amount 
of income-tax deductions for campaign con- 
tributions at $50. 

In reports required by Federal law, the 
national committees of both parties and 
various other supporting political groups 
reported spending $23,100,000 in 1952. Some 
persons who have studied that campaign, 
which was unusually arduous, estimated the 
total at closer to $100 million. 

It is thought likely the 1956 campaign will 
be the most costly in history. The money 
will have to come from somewhere. 
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Ernest R. Downing, Chief of Police at 
Ayer, Mass., a Remarkable Man 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetis. Mr. 
Speaker, I am so proud to count Chief 
Downing, of Ayer, as a fine friend. 
wish that every city and town in the 
country could have the fine record of 
elimination of juvenile delinquency that 
Chief Downing has brought about in 
Ayer, Mass. I know the affection ang 
admiration that the children and older 
people have for this splendid man. | 
have seen the happiness of the children 
at Christmas because Chief Downing 
asked me to help him Several times to 
give out presents from the top of a truck. 
It was a sight I shall always remember, 
Hundreds of others will always remember 
him for his outstanding work. The fol- 
lowing is an article respecting him, 
which appeared in yesterday’s Boston 
paper: 

AYER’s SANTA DOFFs BADGE FOR CHILDREN— 

ERNEST R. DOWNING, CHIEF FOR 12 YEaRs, 

ERASED DELINQUENCY - 


(By William Wells) 


Ayer, March 17.—Ayer’s Santa Claus, who 
doubles as chief of police, is taking off his 
badge to give full time to the youngsters. 

Since Ernest L. Downing was named police 
chief here 12 years ago this town has had a 
revolution among its smaller fry, many of 
whom are now adults. 


HAPPY IF BUSY 


Thirty complaints a month of juvenile 
misbehavior were routine in this railroad 
junction near the huge Fort Devens Army 
base when Chief Downing took over. 

Now, as he announces his retirement, a 
half dozen complaints a year are unusual, 
and for 10 years no Ayer youth has been sent 
to a penal institution. There has not even 
been a juvenile court case in 6 years. 

How did he do it? “If you keep young- 
sters busy they’ll be happy and not in mis- 
chief,” he explains. 

And keep them busy he does. 

During the winter the high school stu- 
dents patrol the ponds and rivers to see that 
skaters stay off dangerous ice. 

On Halloween the high-school football 
team patrols the town. Result: no marred 
windows and no destruction. 

Every year the town’s youngsters take 4 
bus trip to Whalom Park and the rugged 
ones are deputized as special police to keep 
law and order. 

In the spring the annual fishing derby 
draws younsters from neighboring towns as 
Downing stocks a fishing stream with big 
trout and hands out prizes to the best fish- 
ermen among the hundreds on hand. 


TRIPS TO CAMP 


In the summer there are trips to camps 
in New Hampshire for some of the boys who 
like fishing and other outdoor sports as well 
as Chief Downing does. 

“Get a boy outdoors, he’s better off holding 
a fishing rod than a pool cue,” is Downing’s 
motto. 

And through the year there are hobby 
clubs, he’s formed a dozen or more; a fife and 
drum corps he organized; fishing instruction 
in the public schools by the chief himself; 
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jectures and lessons from prominent sports- 
men, and dances for the older youths. 

The chief has kept himself busy, too, with 
yisits once a week to every classroom; issuing 

amphlets for the youngsters containing ad- 
yice on how to help police and keep out of 
danger; keeping the police supplied with 
funds to help needed youngsters; providing 
food baskets for the poor on Thanksgiving, 
and raising the funds for all these activities. 

His big time, and the youngsters’, is Christ- 
mas, when he dons his Santa Claus suit and 
arrives from the skies via helicopter ready to 
dole out truckloads of presents for the more 
than 10,000 children on hand for the 
occasion. 

NO ONE FORGOTTEN 

And, when the party is over, he sets out 
across the countryside to visit the homes of 
those who couldn’t come, the sick, the hun- 
gry, the poorly clad, and the timid. 

You see, for Ayer’s children, its citizens of 
tomorrow, sandy-haired, 6-foot, 60-year-old 
Ernest Downing is not only their friend, the 
chief of police. He’s their Santa Claus; their 
symbol! of generosity. 

Perhaps a prisoner in a Kentucky peniten- 
tiary explained it best when he wrote: 

“If we had a cop like you in my town 
when I was a kid I wouldn’t be here now.” 





Fire at Shadowbrook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following beautiful 
tribute which was paid by Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing, of Boston, at the 
conclusion ofthe proburial Mass for the 
three Jesuit priests and a lay brother 
who died in the fire at Shadowbrook, a 
seminary located at Lenox, Mass., on 
March 9, 1956. Celebrant of the low 
requiem Mass was Very Rev. William E. 
Fitzgerald, S. J., New England provincial 
of the Society of Jesus. Rev. Francis O. 
Corcoran, S. J., rector of Shadowbrook, 
officiated at the 9:30 a. m. chanting of 
the Office of the Dead before the Mass 
in St. Ignatius’ Church, Chestnut Hill, 
on March 15, 1956. 

These remarks appeared in the Pilot, a 
Catholic newspaper in the Archdiocese 
of Boston, on Saturday, March 17, 1956. 

ARCHBISHOP CUSHING’S TRIBUTE TO FiRE 

VICTIMS 

“Visi sunt oculis insipientium mori * * * 
illi autem sunt in pace. 

“To the eyes of the unthinking they seemed 
to die; and their departure was taken for mis- 
ery and their going away from us, for utter 
destruction; but they are in peace.” Wis- 
dom, 3, 1-4. 

The traditionally austere simplicity of the 
burial of members of the Society of Jesus 
precludes any personal eulogy and the touch 
of solemnity which a formal eulogy might 
add to the simple mass. 

I shall not violate the spirit of this tradi- 
tion by words of tribute to the individual 
Jesuits who died at Shadowbrook last Sat- 
urday under circumstances so tragic. Such 


words of eulogy would offend every religious 
Sentiment and devout preference of the very 
men we would be seeking to praise. 


. 
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On the other hand, what happened at 
Shadowbrook in the small hours of Sat- 
urday morning has so moved the entire New 
England community, already made aware 
of the appalling need for modern and safer 
facilities at Shadowbrook, that silence on 
our part might easily appear ungracious. 

Accordingly, I venture a word of reflec- 
tion on this sad occasion and a word of af- 
fectionate sympathy to the bereaved Society 
of Jesus and the relatives and friends of 
the beloved dead. 

The coincidence between the devastating 
fire, with the sudden deaths of four of the 
Jesuit community, and the jubilee observ- 
ances which were held this same weekend 
all over the United States, nowhere more joy- 
fully than here in New England, gives us 
dramatic reason to reflect on the providence 
of God as revealed in sudden tragedy at the 
height of justified rejoicing. 

That providence seems unmistakably 
spelled out in the text I have quoted to you. 
“To the eyes of the unthinking, they seemed 
to die; and their departure was taken for 
misery and their going away from us, for 
utter destruction; but they are in peace 
** *” Tt is a text which might have been 
written by the sacred author after receiving 
the unhappy details of just such sad news 
as that which shocked us on the very eve 
of the celebration commemorating the 
memory of St. Ignatius. 

The festive spirit abroad in the New Eng- 
land province last week was changed to a 
melancholy which, in the hearts of the rela- 
tives, brethren, and friends of the dead, was 
sheer misery. The joyful anticipation of a 
jubilee weekend in the history of the Society 
suddenly gave place to dismay at the thought 
of the torments of four beloved members of 
the Province, torments which ended, please 
God, with merciful speed, in the seeming 
defeat that is death. Surely the circum- 
stances of that death justified our thinking 
of “their going from us (as) utter destruc- 
tion.’ ’” 

But the melancholy, the torment, and 
the momenuary defeat become supernatu- 
rally transitory and superficial, no matter 
how great their natural toll, when we reflect 
on how aptly the words of Scripture apply 
to this tragedy and to the deaths of the good 
men for whom we pray this morning. 

The consoling phrases of the Book of 
Wisdom give perspective to the discouraging 
circumstances of the recent fire and the 
deaths caused by it. In this Christian per- 
spective we see aright something of the point 
and the purpose of the Cross which God has 
permitted to fall on the backs of the Jesuit 
community in New England. 

In proximate terms, losses of life and 
property so staggering seem inconsistent 
with a weekend originally set apart for the 
joyful celebration of a sacred anniversary. 
In ultimate terms, however, there is in- 
dubitably a close connection between the 
physical evil God has permitted and the 
spiritual good of which He wills His Jesuits 
to be the authors and the instruments. It 
is only to the unwise, and to us in our un- 
thinking moments, that tragedies like that 
at Shadowbrook last Saturday seem pointless 
and unrelated to the merciful purposes of a 
loving God. We think of the sudden deaths 
of four dedicated men, dying literally at 
their posts of duty, and we say: “What a 
pity! What a loss!” 

Then we open the sacred Scripture and 
we read again the words with which I began: 
“In the sight of the unthinking they seemed 
to die; and their departure was taken for 
misery and their going away from us, for 
utter destruction; but they are in peace.” 

Part of the peace of these blessed dead 
may well come from the realization that the 
cross placed on their community by the 
fire in which they died is one which we shall 
all help to carry. When first the needs of 
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Shadowbrook were brought to our atten- 
tion, we all resolved to be generous. Now, 
aroused, if not, indeed, rebuked by the fire, 
we shall be doubly, triply so. The men who 
died are martyrs to the truth that we must 
provide human facilities if God’s work is to 
be done, and the point of their deaths will 
not be lost on the thousands throughout 
New England who are indebted to them and 
to the Society of Jesus for this latest of many 
lessons they have taught us. 

The martyred dead at Shadowbrook may 
well prove to have become the new founders 
of the work there. Their ashes will be min- 
gled with the other physical elements of 
the foundations of the new Shadowbrook, in 
the soul of which they shall live and to the 
work of which they have made so total a 
contribution. 

Even though dead, the Shadowbrook dead 
still speak. Theirs is the most eloquent 
commentary on the 400th anniversary of St. 
Ignatious. In response to it, we pledge our 
sympathy, our prayers, and our determina- 
tion to match as best we can their generosity 
to the cause of Christ as served by Shadow- 
brook, 





Courage of Citizens in Testifying Against 
Criminals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand two clippings pertaining to 
the fight against crime in our country. 
The first is from the Thursday, March 15, 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal. Itisan 
editorial praising an outstanding public 
service performed by sitizens in a recent 
Milwaukee case. There, conviction in a 
first degree murder depended upon the 
willingness of witnesses to stand up and 
identify the alleged perpetrators of the 
deed. So splendid was the cooperation 
of these witnesses that Circuit Judge 
Clarence Rinehard, of Chippewa Falls— 
my hometown—wisely praised these wit- 
nesses. 

The second is a clipping from the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun of the 
following day, March 16. It tells how, 
unfortunately, fear of gangster reprisal 
has apparently sealed the lips of several 
key witnesses who have been called in a 
new Federal grand jury investigation 
with regard to racketeering. 

These two clippings stand in marked 
contrast. 

I am hoping that the same type of 
courage demonstrated in the Milwaukee 
case will be shown in connection with the 
current Federal grand jury probe in New 
York. According to reports, the latter 
investigation of racketeering, of wide- 
spread muscling into industries and un- 
ions, may prove one of the most impor- 
tant investigations of recent times. It 
is expected to cover a tremendous num- 
ber of leads on interstate crime, stem- 
ming out of the New York area—which 
has been described in some places as 
crime headquarters of the country. 

The millions of decent, honest citizens 
of the greatest city in the Empire State 
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are hoping that witnesses will have the 
courage to come forth and speak the 
truth. Only in that way can the 
stranglehold of organized crime there 
and elsewhere be broken. I wish the 
best of success to United States Attorney 
Paul Williams and his staff. 

I hope that the example of courageous 
witnesses in my own State, where, for- 
tunately, the crime problem is of an in- 
finitely smaller magnitude, will be fol- 
lowed elsewhere in our Nation. 

T as! unanimous consent that the texts 
of these two clippings be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Milwaukee Journal of March 15, 
1956 | 


COURAGE OF THE CITIZEN 


The conscientious and unflinching atti- 
tude of Milwaukee citizens in aid of law 
enforcement made a strong impression on 
Circuit Judge Clarence Rinehard of Chip- 
pewa Falls during his recent tour of duty 
here. 

He had been called in to preside over the 
trial of the two Chicago thugs, O’Connor 
and Johns, for the first degree murder of a 
Milwaukee tavern keeper during a holdup. 
The jury convicted, and the pair are now 
serving life sentences in Waupun State 
prison, 

In an unusual gesture, Judge Rinehard 
invited the jury into chambers after the 
trial and praised their performance of their 
civic duty. Then he took public note of the 
fact that State’s witnesses in some jurisdic- 
tions have been known to turn forgetful at 
the thought that hoodlums on trial might 
have vengeful hoodlum friends. 

Conviction in this case hinged on identi- 
fication of O’Connor and Johns as the holdup 
men. Said Judge Rinehard: 

“When I see men get up on the witness 
stand and identify defendants as the State 
witnesses did, I am impressed with the cour- 
age of the average American citizen. There 
was no convenient lapse of memory on the 
part of any of the witnesses.” 

While he took in the whole country, ac- 
tually Milwaukeeans are especially known 
for this characteristic—this readiness of in- 
dividual citizens, unafraid, to do their essen- 
tial part in putting down crime. It is well 
to have the word go out again that this is 
not a healthy place for criminals to come and 
try their hand. 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of March 16, 1956] 


Frar SILeENCES SOME RACKET WITNESSES—~— 
KEYMEN Salp To HAVE GONE INTO HIDING 


(By Joseph Alvarez) 


Fear of mob reprisal has sealed the lips 
of several key witnesses called in a Federal 
grand jury investigation into union and in- 
dustrial racketeering, it was learned today. 

The reluctance of such witnesses, as well 
as the disappearance of several would-be 
witnesses, has hampered probers., 

SOME IN HIDING 


United States Attorney Paul W. Williams 
revealed yesterday that witnesses sought for 
cuestioning in the many-pronged racket in- 
quiry have gone into hiding. Mr. Williams’ 
staff, working with the FBI and two special 
grand juries, is hunting alleged racketeering 
in the garment and trucking industry, the 
perishable food trade, and probing into 
small businesses caught in the tentacles of 
mobsters. 

No suspicion exists that witnesses who dis- 
appeared were actually driven into hiding 
by the underworld. “It looks as if they 
chose this as a convenient time to take a va- 
cation,’ Mr. Williams declared. 
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Acting on information from the FBI, Mr. 
Williams invited representatives of both 
trucking firms and garment shops in for 
talks on shakedowns and extortions. These 
exploratory sessions were to be a prelude 
to appearances before the grand jury. 

SAPERSTEIN SHOOTING 


“But despite all our blandishments, and 
promise of a 24-hour police guard, we could 
not get these persons to give us their 
stories,’”’ a probe source reported. 

“The shooting of Louis Saperstein in 
Newark,” he continued, ‘came at the worst 
possible time for us.” Mr. Saperstein is an 
insurance broker who testified about insur- 
ance and welfare funds in an investigation 
conducted by District Attorney Frank S. 
Hogan. 

Mr. Williams has made repeated appeals 
to racket victims to come forth with infor- 
mation, and has promised full protection. 
Some of the witnesses who are now silent 
earlier had provided the FBI with written 
complaints about illegal pressures. 

NEW JURY AWAITED 

Originally, the regular March grand jury 
was instructed to delve into the garment 
rackets, but now this work has been shifted 
to a new jury still to be impaneled. 

It will be set in motion March 26. The 
reason for the switch in juries, said Mr. 
Williams, “is that the workload became 
too big.”’ However, it is believed that the 
hesitancy on the part of witnesses to talk 
played a part in the decision. 


Secretary McKay’s Defense of Interior 
Department Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the first report of remarks by Secretary 
of the Interior McKay since becoming 
a candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate has come to my attention. The re- 
marks, which apparently reflect the 
statements which Mr. McKay will carry 
into the Oregon campaign were reported 
in the March 15 issue of the Columbia 
University student newspaper, the Co- 
lumbia Daily Spectator. 

Actually, the remarks of Mr. McKay 
are so transparently contrary to the 
facts involved in each issue, that no 
comment on their validity is necessary. 
I ask consent to insert in the Recorp the 
story from the Columbia Daily Specta- 
tor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Columbia Daily 
March 15, 1956] 
McKay DEFENDS POLICIES OF 
PARTMENT—ATTACKS MONOPOLIES IN 
GOVERNMENT AS “MaRx THEORY” 
(By Steven Wolfson) 

If the practice of Government monopoly 
continues, declared Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay yesterday, soon “we'll be giv- 
ing each peon an acre of land—and that's 
the Karl Marx theory.” 

Questioned by a four-man pane) before 
the Young Republicans Club, Secretary Mc- 
Kay attacked the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity as “a monopoly,” and expressed his oppo- 
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sition to “selling out our birthright to the 
bureaucrats in Washington.” 


OUTLINES POLICY 


Secretary McKay outlined the Policy of the 
Eisenhower administration on power deve). 
opment as allowing people “on the local 
level” to develop their own power sources 
whether private or public, whenever they 
can. “The Federal Government is not in a 
position to take responsibility for all electric 
development in the United States,” he stateg 
“and in addition, just because power is pub. 
licly run, that doesn’t mean that it is well 
run.” 

The panel, composed of Joseph Rosenblatt 
and Mischa Schwartz of the Young Demo. 
cratic Club of New York, and Woodwarg 
Kingman and C. Robert Ogden of the New 
York Young Republican Club, in question. 
ing Secretary McKay about some of the more 
controversial issues of the Eisenhower natu. 
ral resources program, evoked a strong de. 
fense of the policy from the Secretary. 

When asked about the exposure of exten. 
sive timbering activities on the part of the 
Al Sarena Mining Co. in national forestries. 
Secretary McKay replied that the existing 
laws give a company that develops mining 
facilities surface as well as subsurface rights 
to the land. “Why don’t the people who 
holler change the laws?” he asked. 

Secretary McKay was then questioned 
about the controversial nomination of Wes- 
ley D’Ewart to the post of Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior. Mr. D’Ewart had formerly 
introduced a bill into Congress calling for 
giving away the national grazing lands. De- 
scribing Mr. D’Ewart as “the most qualified 
man for the job,” Secretary McKay testified 
to the nominee’s “unquestionable honesty,” 
and charged that “this man is being perse- 
euted for political reasons.” 

In reference to the power development in 
Hells Canyon, Oreg., where a private power 
plan is being promoted over a public devel- 
opment, Secretary McKay complained that 
“the issue is being settled politically, and it 
shouldn’t be.’”’ He called the public plan “a 
fantastic scheme,” and cited figures to prove 
that the private plan, which calls for three 
small dams, instead of the one large dam 
advocated by public power experts, is ade- 
quate for the conditions of the Snake River, 


Alleged Democratic Slowdown on Farm 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
appearing in the Washington Daily News 
of Saturday, March 17, 1956, entitled 
“Democrats Plan Slowdown on Farm 
Bill.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

DEMOS PLAN SLOWDOWN ON FARM BILL 

House Democrats plan to slow down the 
farm bill—already stuck for more than 3 
weeks in Senate. 

If they succeed, soil bank and other fea- 
tures of the bill won’t do farmers much good 
this year. 

And that will mean a red-hot political 
fight next fall over who is to blame for the 
farmers’ woes—the Democratic-controlled 
Congress or the Eisenhower administration. 
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senate is expected to pass the omnibus 
farm bill next week. It will then be sent to 
conference with House, which last year 
assed a bill to restore rigid 90 percent of 
parity supports. 

But Representative Harotp Coo.ey, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina, chairman of House 
Agriculture Committee, says he sees no 
chance of House action before Easter recess 
which starts March 29. He talks of meetings 
py his committee for instruction of House 
conferees. 

And Representative CooLry plans to leave 
for Europe April 2, to attend interparlia- 
mentary union meeting. He’ll not return 
pefore mid-April. Senate-House conferences 
can’t be held while he’s away. 

Before mid-April most farmers in the 
south will have done their planting. They’ll 
be in no position to take advantage of the 
soil-bank plan, even if it’s finally passed. 

After mid-April it will be too late for Corn 
Belt farmers to benefit. 

Idea of Democrats is that if farmers keep 
on hurting through next summer and fall, 
they'll take it out on the administration in 
November. 

GOP House leaders may try desperate move 
to pry farm bill loose. They’d wait till House 
names conferees. Then they’d move to in- 
struct conferees to accept the Senate’s flexi- 
ble price-support bill. They run the risk 
of losing. 

Meanwhile, GOP is trying to build up a case 
against Democrats for blocking action. 
They're taking ads in Farm Belt papers and 
magazines, pointing out that if Congress will 
hurry, there’s still time to start flood of 
soil bank checks to farmers this year. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sounded same note at this 
week’s press conference. 

Despite some ups and downs, Senate vot- 
ing on the farm bill has been going pretty 
much the administration way. Exceptions 
were votes in favor of dual parity for wheat, 
corn, cotton, and peanut growers, and two- 
price plan for wheat—under which consum- 
ers would pay a subsidy to farmers through 
higher bread prices, so that excess production 
could be sold more cheaply for feed or export. 





Rebellion Against Conformity and 
Regimentation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Rebellion Against Con- 
formity and Regimentation,” which was 
printed in the March 14, 1956, issue of 
the Edgefield Advertiser, of Edgefield, 
S.C. The Advertiser is ably edited by 
Mr. W. W. Mims, and it is one of the 
South’s oldest and most distinguished 
weekly newspapers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

REBELLION AGAINST CONFORMITY AND 
REGIMENTATION 

The declaration of constitutional princi- 
ples adopted by southern Representatives in 
both Houses of Congress this week is impor- 
tant for two reasons. One is the unanimity 
revealed in the get-together of so many po- 
litical leaders. The other is the spirit of 
Tebelliousness against conformity in matters 
of big government. 
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Without any connection whatever with the 
issue of segregation, McCall’s magazine has 
an article, Raise Your Child To Be a Rebel, 
in the current issue, which presents these 
thoughts: 

_ “In every area of our life today individ- 
uals are forced to conform. They are com- 
manded to distort their personalities, sacri- 
fice freedoms, and fit themselves into a pre- 
vailing pattern. * * * Our schools demand 
uniformity in thought * * * the destruc- 
tion of thought and individuality and the 
surrender’ of personal uniqueness in favor of 
a flat group image before they declare us edu- 
cated. Industry and commerce reduce each 
of us to a stratistic unit and insist upon our 
acting like robots, both as producer and 
consumer. Politics, fashion, popular art, and 
literature now proclaim not only the neces- 
sity but the virtues of behaving, looking, and 
feeling like everybody else. 

“The effort to reduce the human animal 
to the undistinguished mass, the effort to 
rob him of his birthright of rebellion must, 
in the long run, prove to be in vain. There 
is no conceivable force or combination of 
forces powerful enough to root out—or even 
submerge—the instinct of rebellion. 

“If man is forced into conformity—a con- 
dition alien to his very biology—his instinct 
of rebellion will nevertheless continue to 
seek an outlet since it cannot express itself 
in the way for which it is designed—positive 
ways that result in the continuing progress of 
the species toward evolutionary goals.” 

The Southern people have shown the spirit 
to rebel against the forces of regimentation 
and mongrelization. 

The declaration cannot, however, 
place of a definite plan of action. 


take 





What the Kestnbaum Commission Really 
Said About Federal Aid for School 
Building Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the statements with reference to Federal 
aid for school building construction 
erroneously attributed to the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, 
generally known as the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission, have heretofore appeared in 
the ReEcorp, and in the interest of re- 
flecting accurately the conclusions of 
the Commission I am setting forth the 
exact language of the final report. The 
misunderstanding probably grew out of 
the fact that a study committee con- 
cluded that: 

Federal aid is not necessary either for 
current operating expenses for public schools 
or for capital expenditures for new school 
facilities. 


But such recommendations were over- 
ruled. Mr. Steve Stahl has been quoted 
as saying this recommendation in the 
Commission’s report ‘“‘adverse to Federal 
aid, has been ignored.” An examination 
of the language of the report, page 194, 
will show that on the contrary the Com- 
mission recognized the desirability of the 
Federal Government rendering some as- 
sistance in the construction of school 
facilities. The language is as follows: 

The Commission does not recommend a 
general program of Federal financial assist- 
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ance to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, believing that the States have the 
capacity to meet their educational require- 
ments. However, where, upon a clear fac- 
tual finding of need and lack of resources, 
it is demonstrated that one or more States 
do not have sufficient tax resources to sup- 
port an adequate school system, the Na- 
tional Government, through come appro- 
priate means, would be justified in assisting 
such States temporarily in financing the 
construction of school facilities—exercising 
particular caution to avoid interference by 
the National Government in educational 
processes or programs. 





High-School Scientists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
first week of March, 40 of the most 
promising young scientists in America’s 
high schools were invited to come to 
Washington to participate in the 15th 
annual Science Talent Institute. One 
of the forty participants was Miss Ida 
Louise Riendl, from my hometown of 
Marshfield, Wis. Much credit is due 
Miss Riendl, who so ably represented our 
great State of Wisconsin in her science 
project, Biochemistry of Cheesemak- 
ing. During the past 2 years, Columbus 
High School in Marshfield, Wis., has pro- 
duced two winners and I wish at this 
time to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Antigo Daily Journal, Antigo, 
Wis., which pays tribute to the teacher, 
Sister M. Lauretta, of Columbus High 
School, who played such an important 
part in the success of the science stu- 
dents from that school. 

[From the Antigo (Wis.) Daily Journal of 
March 13, 1956] 
HiGH-ScHOOL STUDENTS 

Interesting high school students in scien- 
tific research is considered highly important 
in this age of rapid technological progress, 
when industry is calling insistently for men 
and women equipped for complex processes 
of production. International rivalries in 
trade and the necessities of national defense 
also call for more persons with scientific 
training. 

A teacher who has had notable success in 
stimulating the interest of students in scien- 
tific research is Sister-M. Lauretta of Colum- 
bus High School, Marshfield. In the past 2 
years she has produced two students of na- 
tional rank and several of State rank in the 
Junior Academy of Science. Her students 
have taken part in 10 of the 15 national 
talent contests. 

In a few instances the research project has 
originated with the student, but more often 
the teacher assumed the task. 

Extracting caffeine out of some of the more 
popular brands of coffee and tea kept one boy 
busy for over 4 months, working after school 
and on Saturdays. 

Another boy, by using lipase, tested the 
digestibility .of four commonly used fats. 
He found that they all digested in about the 
same amount of time. However, because of 


its vitamin content, butter will always have 
a slight advantage over the others. 

One girl’s project last year dealt with a 
study of hereditary characteristics in ani- 
mals. 


She observed how coat colors are 
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handed down in mice. The same girl placed 
second in a national talent search for her 
studies on the mutations of fruit flies. An- 
other girl did exhaustive research on cheese- 
making as her project. 

Adding incentive to research by high 
school students is the science talent search, 
a national project sponsored by Westing- 
house for the purpose of discovering the 
young scientists among boys and girls of 
the public and private schools of the Nation. 


City Not To Purchase Any Japanese 
Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the people in textile areas all 
over America are opposed to an influx 
of cheap Japanese cotton goods. This 
aspect of reciprocal trade is unfair to the 
textile workers of our country. America 
is the largest manufacturer of textile 
goods in the world. Our people should 
not be asked to import textiles purely to 
help some foreign nation. My people are 
bitterly opposed to Japanese goods be- 
ing permitted to enter America in such 
volume. 

The following resolution adopted by 
the City Council of the City of Green- 
wood outlines a course of action that 
might be taken all over America. Icom- 
mend this article to the attention of 
Congress, the State Department, and the 
Tariff Commission: 

Ciry Not To PurcHAsE ANY JAPANESE 

TEXTILES 


“No Japanese-made textiles will be con- 
sidered for purchase by the city of Green- 
wood,” a resolution adopted by city council 
last night states. 

The resolution also recommends to the 
merchants of this area that they consider 
refusing to purchase any Japanese-made tex- 
tiles, and recommends to citizens of the 
city and county that they refuse to buy 
such goods. 

“Ninety-nine percent of the merchants 
have refused to handle such goods,’ Mayor 
R. E. McCaslan commented. “The average 
textile pay in this area is about $1.35 an 
hour, which is about the same as the daily 
wage in Japan. If we buy this stuff we will 
wake up some day and find textiles in a 
deplorable condition.” 

The resolution was passed unaninrously, 
and other members of council expressed 
views similar to those of the mayor. 

Following is the resolution: 

“Whereas the city and county of Green- 
wood have long prospered through a happy 
combination of splendid and efficient em- 
ployees, industrious and farsighted man- 
agement and local capital applied to the 
textile industry; and 

“Whereas the entire economy of our city, 
county, and State is gearec to the textile 
industry; and 

“Whereas the present method of handling 
the importation into the United States of 
textile products seriously jeopardizes textile 
employment in Greenwood County and the 
future of the textile industry of our section 
due to the comparatively negligible wages 
paid to Japanese textile employees; and 
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“Whereas efforts to secure reasonable 
protection from the United States Govern- 
ment regarding such importation have met 
with no success; and 

“Whereas the city council of the city of 
Greenwood feels a responsibility to its citi- 
zens to forcefully call to their attention this 
deplorable fact and suggest to them ways 
in which their attitude and wishes nray be 
made known; and 

“Whereas the buying public can discourage 
such importation by refusing to purchase 
them: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Greenwood in meeting duly asesmbled this 
16th day of March 1956, That— 

“1. It deplores the adverse effect upon the 
United States textile industry of the im- 
portation of Japanese textiles into the 
United States for the reason that the Amer- 
ican textile worker should not be forced to 
compete with Japanese textile labor on the 
basis of price for such labor. To the extent 
of such importation, a Japanese textile em- 
ployee is substituting for and taking the 
place of an American textile employee. We 
urgently request the United States Congress 
that it provide suitable legislation to pre- 
vent this substantial and unreasonable 
threat to the American textile business. 

“2. That we recommend to the citizens of 
the city and county of Greenwood, S. C., that 
they make known their resentment and op- 
position to the sale of such Japanese-made 
textiles, by first inquiring whether textile 
goods to be purchased are domestic textiles, 
and if they are found to be Japanese-made 
textiles, that they refuse to buy such goods. 

“3. That we recommend to the merchants 
of this area that they consider refusing to 
purchase any Japanese-made textiles, by first 
making known the reason for such refusal to 
the seller, for the reason that every mer- 
chants’ business and future in this area is, 
in a large measure, related to the welfare of 
the textile worker and industry. 

“4. That we state it to be the policy of 
the city of Greenwood, in its purchases of 
textile products, that no Japanese-made tex- 
tiles will be considered for purchase by the 
city of Greenwood.” 


What the Kestnbaum Commission Really 
Said About Federal Aid for Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
there seems to be some confusion about 
the recommendations of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, unoffi- 
cially known as the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission, on the subject of highway legis- 
lation. This misinformation resulted, I 
am sure, from the fact that a study com- 
mittee submitted some proposals that 
were not approved by the full Commis- 
sion, and quotations from the study com- 
mittee’s report have been regarded as 
approved recommendations of the 
Kestnbaum Commission. The Commis- 
sion gave considerable study to this 
problem, and detailed recommendations 
are found in the report. Here is a short 
summary in the language of the report 
itself of some of the principal rec- 
ommendations: 
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The Commission recommends that the 
present Federal aid highway program be 
continued and that funds appropriate 
thereunder be increased; that the actua) 
construction and maintenance of highways 
be performed by the States; that the extent 
and degree of Federal supervision accom. 
panying highway grants-in-aid be reduceg: 
and that the expanded highway program b. 
financed substantially on a pay-as-you-go 
basis and that Congress provide addition) 
revenues for this purpose, primarily from 
increased motor fuel taxes. 


Roger M. Blough at Gary, Ind., Golden 
Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Roger 
M. Blough, chairman of the _ board, 
United States Steel Corp., delivered the 
following address at the Founders Day 
banquet held in Gary, Ind., Monday, 
March 12, 1956. 

On March 12, 1906, the United States 
Steel Corp. started construction of what 
is today the world’s largest steel mill, 
This industry was the basis of the start 
and growth of Gary, Ind., which 50 years 
later, with the population of 160,000, is 
the youngest metropolitan city in the 
Nation: 

INVESTMENT IN EMPLOYMENT 


This day of March in 1906, which Mr, 
Hood described in his talk, was indeed a 
historic one. From that day forward, Judge 
Gary’s far-visioned dream of the first fully 
integrated steel works began to materialize, 
On that day, only a cold wind sweeping 
across the dunes greeted the representatives 
of United States Steel who had arrived as 
pioneers in the construction of what was to 
become the largest steel mill in the world, 


This 12th day of March 1956 offers a strik- 
ing contrast with that earlier day. The Gary 
Steel Works now stands as the plant that 
has poured more steel than any other—170 
million tons almost on the nose. And 
United States Steel has developed plans for 
increasing the productive capacity of the 
Gary Steel Works, in ways I shal] tell you 
more about. 

But the nicest thing of all is that the 
representatives of United States Steel who 
have come here today have been greeted by 
the warm hospitality and friendship of 4 
city for which—as I told our supervisory 
people this noon—we feel a special sort of 
affection. 


The cordiality of the reception you have 
given us will make March 12, 1956, indeed 
a memorable date to all of the directors and 
officers of United States Steel who have vis- 
ited Gary today. I want you to know how 
grateful we are for the welcome you have 
given us; and I want to add my own per- 
sonal good wishes for the success of the 
jubilee beginning on June 10 that will cele- 
brate the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of the city of Gary. 

This country should look upon the golden 
anniversary of Gary as something more than 
a milestone of local growth and progress. 
The people of the United States should re- 
gard Gary’s golden jubilee as an occasion 
to reflect on the magnificent contribution 
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city has made to our national growth 
and progress. The unmatchable production 
of steel in this one city during the last half 
century has done more than contribute to 
the material advancement of the American 

ople, who now enjoy the highest standard 
of living in all history. Gary’s steel produc- 
tio has also been a vital factor in the pro- 
tection of American spiritual and political 

freedom, when that freedom was twice im- 
periled by world wars. Yes, this great city 
of steel production deserves a national salute 
for its role in increasing the safety and com- 
fort of living in America, and for its part in 
safeguarding our constitutional liberty. 

In Gary's fulfillment of that role, United 
states Steel has been happy to work shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with the people of this city. 
In fact, the growth of United States Steel in 
Gary has been in almost exact step with the 
growth of the city of Gary. 

The year 1909 was the first year in which 
steel was produced at the Gary works. Since 
that year, the annual output of the Gary 
works has increased almost twelvefold—from 
only 573,000 tons of ingots back in 1909, toa 
high of more than 614 million tons. In that 
same period, the population of Gary has also 
increased twelvefold. It has risen from a 
mere 13,000 toward the close of 1909 to the 
present estimated 157,000. And that latter 
figure, I am told, makes Gary this State’s 
second city in size. 

It might interest you to know that in the 
first couple of years the Gary works was in 
operation, United States Steel’s employment 
here reached only about 6,800. It has not 
been below 30,000 in the last decade, and 
today is more than 32,000. 

During this same period of mutually bene- 
ficial progress by the city of Gary and United 
States Steel in Gary, the corporation’s pay- 
roll has grown not 12 times over, but 3314 
times over. In the first year that Gary works 
was pouring steel, the corporation’s payroll 
here was less than $514 million. Last year, 
United States Steel’s payroll totaled approxi- 
mately $180 million for its four facilities in 
Gary and the plant of the subsidiary Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Co. at nearby Buffington. 

To me, those figures are a fresh reminder 
of Gary’s importance to United States Steel. 
And they are a fresh reminder of United 
States Steel’s usefulness in Gary. Because of 
the special way in which the city of Gary and 
United States Steel have grown together, I 
realize that the well-being and security of 
your business community depends in very 
substantial part on the well-being of the cor. 
poration. 

Is it not true, though, that none of us— 
and none of our various levels of govern- 
ment—has any real security apart from the 
security of our private enterprise system? 
Every bit of the wealth on which we rely for 
our economic security comes from individual 
and corporate enterprise. No matter how 
afluent and generous government may seem 
at times, the truth remains that government 
possesses no wealth that is not the fruit of 
the people’s enterprise. 

The greatest security a private enterprise 
can offer its employees is the security pos- 
sessed by the enterprise itself. .A business 
such as United States Steel cannot obtain an 
absolute guaranty of security, by law, or any 
other means. But it can—and does—work 
ceaselessly to bring about the highest pos- 
sible degree of security for its employees and 
their families, and for those who have in- 
vested their savings in the concern, 

The security of any business depends pri- 
marily on its ability to remain profitable. 
It cannot continue profitable without re- 
maining competitive. And in order to re- 
main competitive, an enterprise must make 
Continuing capital investments in techno- 
logical improvements and in the replacement 
of worn-out plant and machinery. And to 
me, the most wonderful aspect of our sys- 
tem of work is that an enterprise can and 
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does remain competitive and profitable with- 

out abridging the personal freedom of the 

individual, without impairing his political 

liberty, without subordinating the individual 
the enterprise or to the State. 

Now, profitability cannot be achieved by 
any magic formula; but there are certain in- 
dispensable factors in attaining—and main- 
taining—that condition. One is devotion to 
their everyday task by all who work in the 
enterprise. A second is sound planning for 
the future, productionwise and financially. 
And a third is the maintenance of public 
policies that healthily stimulate—not hob- 
ble—industrial progress. 

Only an enterprise that is nurtured by ade- 
quate profit can be beneficial to society. 
Fruit is produced by nurturing a tree; not by 
shaking it until it is broken or uprooted. 
Only an enterprise nurtured by an adequate 
profit can gather together the money neces. 
sary to carry out projects such as the one 
which began here in Gary 50 years ago today. 
In the years while the Gary Steel Works was 
being planned and _ built—i905 through 
1908—United States Steel reinvested almost 
54 percent of its profit in the business, in 
order to keep on being profitable, in order 
to keep on providing jobs, in order to help 
foster America’s industrial growth. 

It was capital investment, made possible 
by profit, that permitted the building of the 
Gary Steel Works. And think of the em- 
ployment that investment has provided over 
the last half-century. The building of the 
steel plant that has outstripped all others 
was, truly, an investment in employment. 
Only a thousand or so men at any one time 
were engaged in the construction of that 
mill; but they erected the physical means of 
providing jobs by the tens of thousands. 

Of the people now working in United States 
Steel facilities here in the Gary area, more 
than one-sixth of them—some 5700—have 
been continuously employed in the corpora- 
tion for 25 years or longer. And about 40 
of those employees have been with United 
States Steel continuously for 45 years or 
more—some of them longer than the Gary 
Steel Works is old. I want to salute all of 
our Gary veterans. 

I told you earlier that the directors and 
officers of United States Steel feel that a 
special bond exists between United States 
Steel and the people of this city. We could 
not feel otherwise about a community which 
bears the name of the man who was so influ- 
ential in bringing the corporation into be- 
ing—Judge Elbert H. Gary. United States 
Steel strives to reflect the humane and 
ethical principles of Judge Gary, the first 
board chairman of the corporation. It has 
been fittingly said of Judge Gary that he 
possessed ‘‘an inborn sense of justice, hon- 
esty, and considerate regard for his fellow 
man.” 

In 1909, on the occasion of the third anni- 
versary of the founding of the city of Gary, 
Judge Gary wrote a message that I would 
like to read to you who represent the pres- 
ent-day civic and business life of this fine 
community. Here are his words: 

“The disposition of the citizens of Gary, 
Ind., to cooperate with the officials of the 
steel corporation in building up and extend- 
ing the interests of the city on a solid and 
lasting foundation entitles them to our grate- 
ful acknowledgment. The city is destined to 
be one of the most important in the State 
of Indiana, and will no doubt be known as 
one of the greatest industrial centers of the 
country. If all who are interested, includ- 
ing public officials, the private citizens of 
Gary, and the proprietors of the manufac- 
turing plants, will continue to work together, 
uninfiuenced by selfish or improper motives. 
the growth and success of the city will be 
uninterrupted. I have only words of praise 
and commendation for the attitude of those 
in control. It gives me pleasure to extend 


my cordial greetings on this anniversary day.” 
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Those are words of remarkably accurate 
prophecy. Gary has, indeed, fulfilled the 
destiny Judge Gary saw for it. 

Those words, written almost 50 years ago, 
are still living words—words for today, for 
those words reflect the spirit of United States 
Steel’s relationship with Gary. Let me re- 
peat one passage in Judge Gary’s message of 
1909: “If all who are interested, including 
the public officials, the private citizens, and 
the proprietors of the manufacturing plants, 
will continue to work together, uninfluenced 
by selfish or improper motives, the growth 
and success of the city will be uninter- 
rupted.”’ 

Those are words not only for today, but 
also for tomorrow—for the second 50 years 
of the city of Gary. Judge Gary’s statement 
of the conditions to insure uninterrupted 
growth and progress is honored by United 
States Steel today and will be honored to- 
morrow, to the end that a prophecy now ful- 
filled shall be but a point of attainment from 
which to lift our sights toward a second half 
century of Gary’s continuing development as 
a good community in which to live, to work, 
and to invest. 

Today, United States Steel is proud to be 
a corporate citizen of this community—to 
be able to say here in Gary what Paul did of 
his native Tarsus: We are “a citizen of no 
mean city.” We are happy that so many of 
our people, in production and management, 
are taking part in the civic activities of Gary 
which have so much to do with the quality 
of everyday living in this city. It is par- 
ticularly pleasing to observe the high de- 
gree of cooperation between the representa- 
tives of organized labor and the representa- 
tives of United States Steel’s management 
team here in working for the civic better- 
ment of this community. I expect that 
nowhere is this cooperation more clearly 
evident, or more helpful, than in your Com- 
munity Chest campaigns, and in the creation 
of your new United Fund of Gary. I am 
confident that, through this cooperation, 
your plan for united giving will be off toa 
flying start this year. 

In this context of community cooperation 
and growth, United States Steel—as you are 
all aware—has continuing plans for a major 
program of capital improvements providing 
for replacements, modernization, and ex- 
pansion of its facilities. 

Here in Gary, this program calls for im- 
provements in the existing open-hearth 
furnaces at Gary steel works that will add 
more than 700,000 tons to the annual ingot 
capacity of the plant and raise its total 
capacity to almost 8 million tons. 

The corporation also has plans to increase 
the Gary steel works’ capacity for rolling 
ingots into semifinished form, by carrying 
out improvements of the 44-inch slabbing 
mill now in use. 

The program also contemplates the in- 
stallation of new production facilities at the 
Gary sheet and tin mill. These include: 
a new hot strip mill, for rolling slabs into 
hot-rolled strip; a new cold mill, which re- 
duces the thickness and improves the quality 
of steel sheet; a new pickle line, for removing 
surface oxides from the hot-rolled strip; new 
batch annealing furnaces, for removal of 
stresses created in cold rolling; new temper 
mills, which impart a controlled stiffness to 
sheet; a new line for recoiling sheet after 
it has emerged from the temper mill; and a 
new flying shear line, for cutting sheets of 
specified sizes. 

In addition, our program includes plans 
for improving the existing open-hearth fur- 
naces at the corporation’s south works, at 
South Chicago. Under these plans, the in- 
got capacity of that plant would be increased 
by more than 500,000 tons, bringing its total 
capacity to almost 6 million tons per year. 
It is also planned to effectuate some increase 
in the slabbing capacity of the south works 
by improving the present slabbing mill, 
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The program as I have outlined it to you 
here is pointed toward increased production 
of fiat-rolled products, notably sheets— 
products which will be outstanding for 
quality. 

Besides the improvement and expansion 
you have just heard about, it is planned to 
build a new mill at South Works for the 
rolling of structural sections, such as the 
light-weight, wide-flanged beams much 
needed in the construction industry. It is 
further planned to construct additional sin- 
tering facilities at both Gary Steel Works 
and the plant at South Chicago, for the 
agglomeration of blast furnace materials. 

Another project enhancing the industrial 
importance of this area is well underway. 
That is the building of the new 3-million- 
barrel cement plant of Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment Co. at Buffington. Completion of that 
project now depends on deliveries of equip- 
ment; but Universal Atlas hopes that the 
new plant will be in operation before the 
end of the year. 

Earlier, I spoke of how the building of 
Gary’s steel-making facilities proved to be 
an investment in employment. The extensive 
plans which I have just reported should be 
regarded as the same kind of investment. 
When those plans have fully materialized, 
you can readily appreciate that a number of 
new and interesting jobs will be created. 
And the kind of jobs I am speaking of are 
among the best paid in American industry. 
Last year, the people employed in our mills 
here averaged $5,500 in wages. So will you 
again please credit reinvested earnings with a 
direct assist in giving a man one of the 
things he most needs and wants—a good 
job. 

Tonight, then, we not only look back upon 
50 years of progress here in Gary, but also 
look forward—and look forward confidently 
to the years ahead. For the new program 
of modernization and expansion reflects 
United States Steel’s abiding faith in the 
future of this great industrial area and in 
the future of the entire Chicago district as 
a steel-making and steel-using center second 
to none. 





Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Life 
magazine, with whose editorial views I 
am not always in accord, published in 
its most recent issue an editorial on the 
subject of Israel. In the editorial there 
are some references to which I do not 
subscribe at all, but the basic thoughts 
expressed are sound and constructive. 
The editorial says things which need to 
be said. Because Life commands such 
wide reading among the American peo- 
ple and also abroad, I think it a most 
constructive circumstance that Life 
should have published this strongly 
worded editorial, which is addressed to 
the Arab peoples and leaders of govern- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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IsRAEL Is HERE To STAY—UNLESS THE ARABS 
AccCEePT THIS, THERE CAN BE No PEACE 


The time has come for friends of the Arabs 
to tell them, with the bluntness of genuine 
friendship, something they seem unable to 
understand. That something is this: “Israel 
is here to stay. It is going to stay. The 
American people, who helped create Israel, 
who were the first to recognize her, and who 
hold warm feelings of friendship for her, 
are going to see to it that she stays. Until 
you, the Arabs, accept, deep in your hearts, 
the fact that Israel is here to stay, there can 
be no real peace in the lands of either.” 

Something else also needs to be said: 
“It is you, the Arabs, who insist there is no 
peace. (Israel does not say she intends to de- 
stroy the Arab world, but it is you who pro- 
claim your intention to destroy Israel. It is 
your holy men who cry out for holy wars 
against her. It is your spokesmen who talk 
of driving the last Israeli into the sea. It 
is you who refuse to accept Israel’s right to 
existence. Until you do accept it, you will 
have no moral case before the world.” 

A sad and dangerous thing is happening to 
the Arab nations. They have let their fanat- 
ical hatred of the Israelis cause them to open 
their gates to a piecemeal invasion by the 
Communists, the new colonial imperialists. 
Half-priced Communist arms are pouring 
into Egypt, and Soviet technicians with 
them. Syria, already deeply penetrated by 
Communist agents, is in the process of 
eagerly rising to the same bait to get a 
“bargain” whose real price is the eventual 
destruction of Syria as a sovereign nation. 

When the “northern tier” of nations—Tur- 
key, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan—soberly aline 
themselves to resist Soviet expansion, it is 
the oil-rich Saudi Arabians who pass out the 
bribes to set Jordanians rioting in the streets 
against the Baghdad Pact. It is the same 
gold, accompanied by proddings from agents 
of Egypt’s Premier Nasser, which has led 
Jordan to dismiss the British professional 
soldier who made and kept the Arab Legion 
the most efficient military unit in the Arab 
world. 

What is even sadder is that the man most 
responsible for this chaos in the Middle East, 
Premier Nasser, is a man who knows better, 
who had every capacity to become (and 
showed every indication of becoming) 4 
statesman. He desired to raise his country- 
men out of the mire of poverty, but instead 
he has allowed the anti-Israel clamor to di- 
vert him into the course so many other lead- 
ers have followed, of subordinating internal 
problems to external adventuring. 

Nasser, the moderate who suppressed the 
fanatic Moslem brotherhood, now sacrifices 
Egypt’s welfare to Pan-Arabic political expe- 
diency and the avowed nation builder has be- 
come a saber rattler. He permits the Cairo 
radio to shrill incendiary falsehoods through- 
out the Middle East. This man who now 
caters to the wave of racial hatred is the same 
man, who, after being wounded in the dis- 
astrous 1948 war against Israel, repeated to 
his soldiers, ‘‘Comrades, our holy war is not 
here, but at home.”’ Nasser Knows, as he once 
eloquently said, that his true war should be 
against the ignorance and wretchedness of 
his people. While he stands mute before the 
insane cries for jihad, the children of his 
land go on wasting, as they have done since 
the days of Joseph, from rickets and tracho- 
ma, bilharziasis and starvation. By his rash 
or cynical expediency he now endangers the 
very measures—such as American aid— 
which would do most to help them. 

Certainly it is an immensely difficult task 
for any Arab leader—even if, like Nasser, he 
is not a fanatical Israeli hater—to stand 
against this murderous wave and still retain 
power. Yet this very difficulty should present 
a challenge for the Arabs to produce the kind 
of leadership the world would welcome. We 
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say to Gamal Nasser, “Lead your people u 

into the light. Do not let the fanatics Jes 
you into the abyss. You have never ha 
known to lose your temper. Do not thee 
let your people lose their reason. Instead : 
following the exploiters of hatred, teach re 
own patience to your people. Destiny po 
given you a chance for greatness; qo Not 
meanly forfeit or betray it.” 

We of Life have not hesitated to Criticiz 
the Israelis when we thought they wee 
wrong—as they frequently are. We have ¢. 
poused the Arab cause when we thought it 
right. We have condemned, repeatedly 
Israel’s failure to repatriate or compensate 
the 1 million Arab refugees driven from 
their homes. We have disapproved the ten. 
dency of Harry Truman to let domestic 
political considerations make him a rubber 
stamp for Israel, right or wrong. We have 
welcomed the wisdom of President Eisen. 
hower in redressing the balance by his POlicy 
of strict impartiality between Israeli anq 
Arab. 

But when Americans recognized Israe] it 
was not merely because, de facto, it had 
made itself a state. It was because of our 
debt to their religious traditions, as wel] as 
a moral sentiment of their right to a home. 
land as compensation, if any there could 
be, for the unspeakable horrors inflicted 
upon them in other lands, Americans yjj] 
support their right to live in peace in this 
homeland. Until the Arabs do the same, 
giving up their unjust desire to obliterate 
the Israelis as a state and as a people, there 
can be no genuine settlement of the just 
claims the Arabs do possess. ~ They are play- 
ing dice with the peace of the whole world 
by refusing to accept the fact of Israel in 
their hearts. 
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HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an addres 
entitled ““The Role of Statistics in Shap 
ing Economic Policy,” delivered by Rep: | 
resentative RICHARD BoLuine, of Mis: 
souri, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Economic Statistics of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report, before the 
annual dinner meeting of the Washing- 
ton Statistical Society, in Washington, 
D. C., on January 23, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

THE ROLE OF STATISTICS IN SHAPING ECONOMIC 
PoLicy 

Mr. Chairman, President Parmalee, mem- 
bers of the Washington Statistical Society, 
and guests, I am most grateful for this in 
vitation to bring to you my views on a sub- 
ject which some of my colleagues in the 





























Congress may think is fast becoming @F 





obsession with me—the importance of the 
role of statistics in shaping economic policy. 
And I am grateful, too, for the opportunity 






to express once again my thanks to the > 





many members of your craft who have 80 
often taken time from busy lives to come 
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pefore the Joint Economic Committee or one 
of its subcommittees. ; 

Basically the role of statistics in shaping 
economic policy can be little different than 
the role of statistics in any other kind of 
decision. making. We are dealing essentially 
with @ branch of scientific method. This 
articular branch is concerned with prob- 
jems capable of being answered to some de- 

ee by numerical information—that is, in- 
formation obtained by counting or measur- 
ing. It makes little difference whether we 
are making fish counts for a biological study 
or surveying hours of work in an industrial 
plant. The role of statistics and statisti- 
cians. it seems to me, is to first select the 
kind of information which will be needed 
for policymaking, then to direct the proper 
and efficient collection and processing of 
that information and, finally, to interpret 
the results. In interpreting these results, 
especially where they are based on partial 
data, the statistician is expected to apply 
principles and techniques which let the lay- 
man use the findings with comforting as- 
surance, and perhaps even abandon. This 
process is described sometimes as providing 
a method for making wise decisions in the 
face of uncertainty. 

I doubt if, barring declarations of war, 
there is any place where a method for mak- 
ing wise decisions in the face of uncertainty 
is needed more than in economic policy- 
making. Especially is this true of Govern- 
ment economic policymaking, which is prob- 
ably the first area where statistics were used 
asa tool or guide. That the word “statis- 
tics” is related to the word “‘state”’ is, as all 
of you know, not a coincidence. Our earliest 
statistics were collected for the one purpose 
of providing legisla ors and Government ad- 
ministrators with voxta for managing the 
affairs of the state. These were series deal- 
ing with such subjects as population, taxes, 
taxable property, and foreign trade. 

In this connection I iike to recall the 
delight with which Senator O’MAHONEyY used 
to point out to his colleagues that the in- 
terest of national governments in adequate 
programs of social and economic statistics 
was not as new as it might seem. On Wash- 
ington’s Birthday the Senator would quote 
from a wonderful letter from our first Pres- 
ident to Sir John Sinclair commending him 
for the statistical studies he had under way 
in Scotland. John Sinclair, as you will re- 
call, was the man who in 1791 set up a very 
comprehensive system of statistical accounts 
in that country, statistics which were based 
on a 200-question schedule sent to each of 
the nation’s 850 parish ministers. In a let- 
ter dated March 15, 1793, George Washington 
wrote: 


‘I cannot but express myself highly 
pleased with the undertaking in which you 
are engaged, and give my best wishes for its 
success. I am full persuaded that when en- 
lightened men will take the trouble to ex- 
amine so minutely into the state of society, 
as your inquiries seem to go, it must result 
in greatly ameliorating the condition of the 
people, promoting the interests of civil so- 
ciety, and the happiness of mankind at large. 
These are objects truly worthy the atten- 
tion of a great mind and every friend to the 
human race, must readily lend his aid to- 
ward their accomplishment.” 

By the 20th century persons concerned 
with making public and private policy in 
economics had available scattered con- 
tinuous series which generally were used to 
Provide a basis for each person’s or industry's 
own kind of business barometer. But it al- 
ways comes as somewhat of a surprise to me 
to realize that out of the statistical series 
Which are used so widely today—and we 
Publish over a hundred in our monthly Eco- 
homie Indicators—most of them were not 
Collected at all only two decades ago and 
those that were available were collected at 
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wide intervals. Before 1929, for example, 
neither the Federal Government nor busi- 
nessmen had anything like our present series 
on national income, gross national product, 
and their components. Even the consumers 
price index, upon which we rely for much 
of our understanding of what is going on in 
the economy, was, in 1929, computed just 
twice a year and then with a very substantial 
lag between the collections and the publica- 
tion of the data. Such basic statistics as the 
total money supply, for which we now have 
preliminary data weekly and substantially 
complete data within the month, were not 
available until after a 3 months’ lag. The 
statistics on consumer credit were not estab- 
lished until 1942. Reports on developments 
in the labor force, employment and unem- 
ployment statistics, which we all watch 
closely today and which subcommittees of 
the Joint Economic Committee have been 
making strenuous efforts to improve, were, 
for all practical purposes, not available be- 
fore the great depression. 

The improvements in statistics for eco- 
nomic policy in the last 20 years have done 
much to make realistic the national goals of 
maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power which are set in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. The Joint Economic 
Committee which was one of the two major 
new agencies established by the act, recog- 
nized almost as soon as it was established 
that it could not make the economic deci- 
sions it would need to under the act with- 
out having increasingly adequate economic 
information. The committee was quick to 
recognize also that the responsibility for 
decision making in a sound free-enterprise 
economy is broadly based on and more often 
rests with the individual consumer, busi- 
nessman, labor leader, or farmer than with 
government. Decision making in the area 
of economic policy in peacetime is, and 
should be, largely decentralized in an econ- 
omy such as ours. 

It is this very decentralization which 
placed on government an obligation for in- 
suring that the statistics it collects are not 
only accurate and properly presented but are 
of the widest usefulness. As the distin- 
guished head of your national organization 
emphasized in his presidential address, much 
of our success in handling the two recessions 
since the end of World War II could not have 
been achieved without good statistical rec- 
ords and good analysis. 

In interesting contrast is the experience 
of the British Government which was re- 
ported to me when I was in England last 
fall. I talked with a man who was con- 
cerned, long before the Government indi- 
cated an awareness of it, that they were 
going to have the inflation which they have 
been experiencing in the last months. He 
felt very strongly that if they had had a 
reasonably good series on business invest- 
ment, they could have caught the trend at 
a time which would have been both ob- 
jectively and politically more convenient for 
the Government to take action. And I un- 
derstand that the Government in the United 
Kingdom has now undertaken to fill that 
gap with a series on business investment. 

This reminds me to make the point that 
when we are talking about statistics which 
help shape economic policy in this country, 
we are talking not only about our own series 
but must include the statistics of other 
countries as well. Many of our judgments 
as to the success or failure of our programs 
in the cold war have to be based on our 
analysis of statistics collected and processed 
in other countries. The Subcommittee on 
Foreign Economic Policy devoted an entire 
hearing to this subject, including our own 
foreign trade figures. Our feeling about the 
significance of statistics in this area is ex- 
pressed in our first finding which reads: 

“Adequate statistics for international com- 
parisons and intergovernment use are the 
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key to scientific appraisal of needs for busi- 
ness and government decision making.” 

I think this may be the place to point out, 
too, that there is an obligation not only on 
government but also on private groups and 
individuals to improve the basis for their 
decisionmaking, Members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Economic Statistics were particu- 
larly impressed with this point during the 
recent hearings on the Federal Reserve Board 
Consultant Committee on Statistics of Gen- 
eral Business Expectations. One of the 
recommendations of the consultant com- 
mittee called for the immediate organization 
of a continuing private group interested in 
all branches of expectational economics. 
The subcommittee endorsed this thought in 
its own recommendations in a report which 
was later approved by the full committee 
for transmission to the Congress. 

It may be of interest to know that work 
has already started on such a project. 
George Stigler, chairman of the Universities- 
National Committee for Economic Research, 
reported to the subcommittee on January 3 
that their 30 operating universities were 
sponsoring a conference to examine the 
quality of the data on anticipations of busi- 
nessmen and consumers. 

The Subcommittee on Economic Statistics 
also recommended that “during 1956 a sur- 
vey be made by the subcommittee of pro- 
cedures and methods used by Government 
agencies in projecting Government revenues 
by the Treasury Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget, in preparing and disseminat- 
ing outlook materials by the Department of 
Agriculture, in estimating the following 
year’s construction activity by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor, and in co- 
ordinating such work by the Council of 
Economic Advisers.” 

It is in this whole area of the preparation 
of quantitative economic projections that 
the role of economic statistics has one of the 
greatest contributions to make to policy- 
making. The development and use of tools 
which will enable us to quantify our as- 
sumptions in regard to the economic out- 
look in some rational way seems to me 
essential to any scientific policy review. 

Having said this, however, I must recog- 
nize immediately as a legislator that there 
will be times when decisions affecting eco- 
nomic policy will be made on entirely dif- 
ferent grounds—political, social, diplomatic. 
Nor can we be sure that the assumptions we 
have made are all valid. The most complete 
and consistent statistical complex can never 
relieve us of thinking. 

Regardless of these difficulties, if Govern- 
ment and the private economy is to take 
seriously the objectives of the Employment 
Act, we are going to have to have reliable 
and prompt economic statistics, capable of 
the widest use and with the greatest possi- 
bilities for integration into a comprehen- 
sive system. 

So far I have attempted to make clear 
that the role of statistics in shaping eco- 
nomic policy is no different than the role 
of statistics in shaping any other policy, that 
this role is historic and basic, that it is 
equally important in public and private eco- 
nomic policymaking, that it includes inter- 
national as well as national considerations, 
and that it is essential in carrying out any 
program aimed at the continued stability 
and growth of the Nation’s economy. 

We might look now at the significance at- 
tached to the role of economic statistics in 
shaping economic policy, as measured by 
current Federal appropriations and next 
year’s budget. If a little smugness is per- 
missible, I might say it is easier to take 
such a look at the status of appropriations 
for economic statistics since the inclusion 
of special analysis I in the budget document. 
This is an innovation recommended by the 
Subcommittee on Economic Statistics in 
1954 during Congressman TALLE’s chairman- 
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ship, and we were all gratified at its ready 
acceptance. It shows in a separate com- 


pilation the appropriations for major eco-. 


nomic statistical programs, by broad sub- 
ject areas and by agency. 

According to analysis I, final appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1956 allowed increases 
totaling $2,616,000 for current economic sta- 
tistical programs, as compared with re- 
quested increases totaling $4,722,000. Areas 
in which improvements are being made this 
year as a result of the increases allowed are 
statistics on employment and unemploy- 
ment, agricultural marketing research, esti- 
mates of farmers’ expenditures, crop and 
livestock estimates, and the economics of 
farm production. Funds were added by the 
Congress for additional work in agricultural 
economics and statistics for projects which 
had not been included in the budget re~ 
quest—a study of acreage diversion, a study 
of the price spread between the farmer and 
the consumer, and establishment of a crop- 
reporting program in Hawaii. 

The subcommittee found it most unfor- 
tunate that no funds were provided for bet- 
ter construction statistics but we were grati- 
fied by the extent of the Congress interest 
in the many programs where improvements 
were allowed. We are looking forward, both 
as a committee and as individual Members 
of Congress, to supporting the improvements 
for fiscal 1957 which have just been proposed 
in the President’s budget, and are set forth 
in the budget document this year in special 
analysis J. According to that analysis, di- 
rect obligations for current statistical pro- 
grams totaled $27.8 million in the fiscal year 
1955. The estimate of expenditures for fiscal 
1956 is $31.9 million and $35.1 million has 
been requested for fiscal 1957. Again, for 
a bit of pointing with pride, many of the 
improvements requested for 1957 have come 
from recommendations made inthe testi- 
mony of governmental, business, and labor 
economists and analysts before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, and in 
reports made by the joint committee. They 
include also specific suggestions made in the 
reports of the five committees of expert con- 
sultants established by the Federal Reserve 
Board, at the request of the Joint Economic 
Committee, to appraise certain statistical 
fields. We have asked the Bureau of the 
Budget to report particularly as to the prog- 
ress of the actions taken during the year on 
the recommendations of these committees. 

We shall do our best also to see that the 
Members of Congress understand the need 
for these statistics but many of our col- 
leagues will be looking to other sources for 
additional advice on these programs. I hope 
those of you who are from outside the Gov- 
ernment will feel an equal obligation to see 
that your managements are aware of the 
necessity for making clear to members of the 
appropriations committees concerned the 
use of and need for economic statistics—and 
Iam sure you will. 

As individual statisticians it will be up 
to many of you to see that the increasingly 
important role of economic statistics in 
shaping economic policy is justified. It will 
be up ts you to come up with answers to the 
technical problems such as how we can be 
sure in our concept of the labor force that 
we are adequately taking account of shifts 
in the patterns of employment—a question, 
incidentally, which we raised in the subcom- 
mittee report. Upon you rests an obligation 
to see that the maximum efficient use is 
made of funds expended for statistical re- 
sources; that collection methods are sound 
and limits properly assessed and stated; that 
analysis is adequate and warning raised 
where warning is needed; and that the spirit 
which seeks and accepts new methods and 
improvement to existing methods is kept 
ever alive. 
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Here Are the Facts, Secretary Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
desire to insert an article appearing in 
the Butcher Workman, official publica- 
tion of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
AFL-CIO, entitled ‘““Here are the Facts, 
Secretary Benson.” 


The article follows: 
HERE ARE THE Facts, SECRETARY BENSON 


(By Earl W. Jimerson, president, and Patrick 
E. Gorman, secretary-treasurer ) 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-six is a polit- 
ical year and one expects dogmatic pro- 
nouncements from those who occupy and 
those who seek political office. Such is cer- 
tainly the case with Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, who seems to labor under 
the impression that everyone but he and his 
Department is responsible for the economic 
plight of the farmer. In a speech delivered in 
San Francisco on February 16, 1956, before 
the Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, he fixed the blame for the farmers’ situ- 
ation upon the processors and the wage 
earners. The basis for his erroneous con- 
clusions can be attributed only to the fact 
that Mr. Benson is thoroughly confused and 
is attempting to cover up the mistakes of 
the administration and his own unrealistic 
farm policy by attempting to set up one 
group against another. The wage earners, in 
general, and those employed in the food in- 
dustry, in particular, are in complete sym- 
pathy with the farm population. It is not 
their desire that the incomes of such a vital 
and large segment of our population be sub- 
stantially depressed. It is, rather, their aim 
and hope that those who provide the food so 
necessary for the welfare of our people should 
share equally with all economic groups in the 
great abundance which is available in our 
dynamic economy. 

NO “SOFT WAGE SETTLEMENT” 


It is proper to analyze Mr. Benson's ap- 
proach in some detail. Mr. Benson says, 
“The farmers have become allergic to round 
after round of soft wage settlements.” We 
suspect that the Secretary has had little, if 
any, experience in collective bargaining, and 
we are certain that he is unfamiliar with 
labor-management relations in the meat- 
packing industry. Never in the history of 
collective bargaining have the employers and 
the unions deliberately agreed upon a wage 
settlement aimed to specifically injure other 
economic groups. Every settlement reached 
came about as a result of hard and factual 
discussion of all of the economic problems 
which concern both the meat processor and 
his wage earners. Would the Secretary 
rather have the employers refuse to bargain 
honestly with the unions, and would he 
rather have the industry subjected to strikes 
and work stoppages? Would not that kind 
of a condition more seriously hurt the wel- 
fare of the farmer? It is significant, in- 
deed, that our international union has had 
no strikes in the industry since 1946, and 
no serious work stoppages of any kind. It 
is significant, further, that this international 
union has had no labor dispute submitted to 
arbitration with any of the major meatpack- 
ing companies in more than 5 years. And 
it is further significant that every misun- 
derstanding has been resolved across the 
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bargaining table. Peace in the industry hag 
lent to the well-being of the farmer, 


IMPROPER BASE YEAR 


Benson further states that wage rates in 
food processing and distribution have in. 
creased 43 percent between 1947-49 ang 1955, 
and that less than half of this increase wa, 
because of gains in labor productivity. Jp 
these years, he states further, more “than 
half became an increase in labor cost per 
unit of food handled.” This is a Geliberate 
distortion of facts. While the statistica} con- 
clusions arrived at by Secretary may be cor. 
rect, it is thoroughly improper, for this pur- 
pose, to use the 1947-49 average as a base anq 
to use 111 food processing as a criterion. The 
fact is that the parity ratio for 1947-49 ayer. 
age was 108. The year 1952 is more appro- 
priate. Then, farm prices averaged 100 per. 
cent of parity. It is, further, more proper to 
use information relative to meatpacking 
rather than all food processing. 











SHARPLY INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


Using 1952 as a base, we come up with some 
very interesting conclusions which Mr. Ben. 
son apparently failed to consider. Average 
hourly earnings between 1952 and 1955 ip. 
creased 15.3 percent, while output per man. 
hour in the same period increased 17.7 per. 
cent. Increased mechanization in the meat. 
packing industry became more active since 
1952, and this has resulted in tremendous 
productivity increases which have offset all 
of the wage increases received during that 
period. In 1952, 191,500 production workers 
in meat packing, wholesale, produced more 
than 21 million pounds of red meat. In 1955, 
193,400 workers produced more than 25%, 
million pounds of red meat. The wage cost 
per pound of meat in 1952 was 3.42 cents, 
while in 1955 it was 3.41 cents. In spite of 
all of the wage increases received by the 
wage earners in the meat industry, the wage 
cost per pound since 1952 has actually de- 
creased slightly. 

DECREASED WAGE COST 


The Secretary said further: “Last August 
the packing industry granted wage increases 
equal to roughly a $50 million annual boost. 
The $50 million was more than the total nei 
earnings of the meatpacking industry in the 
previous year.” Again he implies that he- 
cause of the wage boost the packers were 
obliged to pay less for their livestock. Again 
this is not the fact. The 14 cents an hou 
general wage increase negotiated in the in- 
dustry became effective August 1, 1955. For 
the 3 months prior to August 1, 1955 (May, 
June, and July), the wage cost per pound 
of meat, wholesale, was 3.542 cents. For the 
3 succeeding months (September, October, 
and November), the wage cost per pound of 
meat remained constant with 3.536 cents. 
The farmer and cattle raiser did not pay for 
the wage increase. The wage earners, them- 
selves, paid for it in terms of increased pro- 
ductivity. 







































INDUSTRY PROFITS 


It is interesting, too, to note that the net 
profits for the fiscal year of 1955 for 9 of the 
Nation’s largest meatpacking companies were 
$24 million more than in the fiscal year of 
1954, and $2 million more than the peak 
year of 1953. Mr. Benson and the adminis: 
tration should examine the conditions of the 
industry and ascertain when this more fa- 
vorable profit situation came about. It is 
reported that up to the last quarter of the 
fiscal year, the industry was showing little, if 
any, profit. The favorable profit was accom: 
plished during the last quarter of the fiscal 
year. Earnings for the first quarter of 1956 
are far ahead of the earnings for the first 
quarter of last year, and, at this writing, the 
profit situation in the industry is good. 


FARM PROBLEM: OVERSUPPLY OF LIVESTOCK 


We recognize, of course, that the sharp 
decline in livestock prices helps no one and 
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ticularly depresses farm conditions. Mr. 
john Holmes, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Swift & Co., in an address recently 
delivered at the Founders Day Convocation 
observing the 105th anniversary of North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., said: “The 
simple answer is that livestock marketings 
far outstrip the level of consumer demand 
for meat which would have sustained live- 
stock prices.’ Perhaps the Secretary should 
consult with Mr. John J. O’Neill of his De- 

tment who is reported by the New York 
Times of February 11, 1956, to have said that 
the reason for the decline in meat prices 
was due to the fact that meat exports to 
Europe and the Far East have been falling 
off, while imports of fresh and frozen meats 
from Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
have remained fairly stable. In fact, Mr. 
Benson answers his own dilemma. In the 
San Francisco speech, he said: “In recent 

ars our farm production has been ‘lis- 
torted and thrown out of balance with what 
our domestic and overseas markets will 
take.” Whatever may have been the induce- 
ment for increased production of animals, 
the fact remains that that factor alone is 
one which is most responsible for the eco- 
nomic plight of the farmer, and it is Mr. 
Benson’s stubborn adherence to his own 
fallacious farm policy which compels this 
condition to exist. 

RETAIL POLICY 


It has been suggested, too, that perhaps one 
of the reasons for the decline in retail meat 
prices and resulting livestock prices is the 
keen competition among the large national 
food chains. It was recently announced that 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., operat- 
ing in New York, reduced retail meat prices 
so substantially that other food chains were 
obliged to follow suit. In doing so, a rep- 
resentative of the chain is reported to have 
stated that the company was not doing this 
because the consumer was unable to pur- 
chase an equivalent amount of meat based 
upon his present income. Perhaps these 
large national food chains lower their cost of 
meat first, and then attempt to dictate 
wholesale prices to the packers who, in turn, 
must buy livestock more cheaply. 

USE OF SCAPEGOAT 


We can only conclude that as a high-rank- 
ing member of the national administration, 
Mr. Benson is imbued with the economic 
philosophy of that administration, and finds 
it more expedient to place the blame upon 
the wage earner rather than upon the weak- 
hess of his own farm policy. 


Goodhue Says Demos Will Not Boost 
Hogs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a news item from the 
Indianola Tribune, Indianola, Iowa. It 
— the edition of Tuesday, March 13, 


Gooppvr Says Demos Witt Nor Boost 
Hocs—No Money For GOP To Pass Out 
IN ELECTION YEAR 
The soil-bank idea, as it is under debate in 

Congress at this time, is not going to work; 

there will be no sizable boost to the hog 

Market from the Government. 
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Those two conclusions were reached by 
John Goodhue, president of the NFO (Uncle 
Danners) of Warren County, after 8 days 
spent in Washington. 

ir. Goodhyie said a long-time employee of 
the Department of Agriculture, who got his 
job originally under the new deal, told him 
there is not enough money available to sup- 
port the hog market to an extent to make 
any appreciable boost to the price the farmer 
is receiving for hogs. Mr. Goodhue said 
Congress could not appropriate enough 
money to do some good if the Members could 
be made to understand the serious situation 
amongst a good many farmers. 

“Listen,” replied the DA man, “Let’s be 
realistic. Do you think a Democratic Con- 
gress is going to make a lot of money avail- 
able for a Republican administration to pass 
around amongst farmers in an election year? 
Don’t be silly.” 

As to the soil bank, Goodhue says the 
money to pay rentals amounts to only about 
$200 a section. “How much land,” he asks, 
“will be voluntarly removed from production 
and put into the soil bank at that rate?” 

Goodhue thinks the whole soil-bank idea, 
as now promulgated in Congress, will collapse 
about like the Hoover Farm Board. Asked 
what he thought of his brother’s (Wilbur 
Goodhue, who appeared on KRNT-TV last 
Wednesday night) idea for choosing land for 
the soil bank by a bidding plan, he replied 
that he did not think enough money could 
be appropriated te make it effective. How- 
ever, he said, if a soil bank is to be used, 
“Wilbur’s plan is the most practical.” 

“If not a soil bank, what then?’ Goodhue 
was asked. 

“I think,” he replied, ‘““‘We have got to have 
compulsory allotments with cross compli- 
ance. I don’t believe anything else will work. 
We have got to reduce our production and 
the only way to do it is to make everybody 
reduce and take some land completely out of 
production.” 

“In other words, a compulsory soil bank? 
Is that your idea?” he was asked. 

“You might call it that.” 

“How about the small farmer who can 
hardly go on doing business if his acreage is 
cut?” 

“Well,” countered John, “He would be bet- 
ter off with even a smaller acreage and a 
decent price than with his present acreage 
and doing business at a loss. But, under- 
stand, the limitation should not be on the 
man, but on the acreage. And the cut 
should not be on historic base, but on the 
potential productive capacity of the land.” 


Faith To Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is rather commonplace to hear over 
the radio and TV and to read comments 
extolling the virtues of Wilson, Roosevelt, 
and Truman. ‘These adherents of a 
planned society, based upon blueprints 
of the social engineers, never seem to 
mention some of the more conservative 
men who have been President. Recently 
a minister had something to say about a 
man who, in my opinion, was a great 
President. Grover Cleveland was not 
one who history will record as one of 
the auctioneers of America’s basic con- 
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cepts of constitutional government. Po- 
litical expediency was not a fundamental 
concept in his life. 

I commend a statement in regard to 
Grover Cleveland, made by a very promi- 
nent Kansas minister. Dr. Frank is 
pastor of the First Methodist Church of 
Topeka, Kans. 

FarttH To WIN 
(By Dr. Eugene M. Frank) 

March 18, 1937, was the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Grover Cleveland. He had 
ceased to be President of the United States 
40 years before that. 

When he left the office, I suppose he was 
one of the most unpopular ex-Presidents 
who ever left the office. 

For 4 years, during. a serious depression, 
he had stood as a rock defying the groups 
of well-meaning but inexperienced men who 
would have destroyed the integrity of the 
United States. 

With the passage of time, however, as is 
usually the case, history caught up with 
Cleveland. 

On the 100th anniversary of his birth, 40 
years after he had left the Presidency, Grover 
Cleveland’s bust was placed in the hall of 
fame in New York University. 

He was only the ninth President of the 
United States to receive such an honor. 

The biographer said of him that his great- 
est gift to his country was a heritage of char- 
acter. 

His greatest lesson was a lesson of moral 
courage. He stands almost alone in our his- 
tory, and certainly alone in his own time, as 
a@ national leader who never once made a 
compromise with his own conscience, with 
his sense of principle. 

The biographer concludes, “From the be- 
ginning to the end of his political career he 
never yielded an inch. He decided where 
truth lay, he took his stand there, and when 
the smoke of battle cleared, he was still there 
unmoved and unafraid.” 

Unmoved and unafraid. How much more 
can you say about anyone? What a great 
difference these words would make in your 
life. 

They are the results of religious faith. 
Great character does not assert itself. The 
challenge before all of us is to search dili- 
gently for God’s truth, as God reveals it to 
every humble and sincere seeker, and to 
stand upon that truth regardless of battle 
and smoke. 

is is what makes men of faith fearless, 
too. Moral right knows no fear. 





Hoover Commission Recommendations 
Are Not Gathering Dust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on last Monday evening my colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN] delivered 
an address at a public meeting in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., in his district, sponsored 
by the Kalamazoo Junior Chamber of 
Commerce as a part of its month-long 
campaign to recruit public and congres- 
sional support for the recommendations 
of the Second Hoover Commission. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the address by Mr. 
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JOHANSEN and extend my compliments 
to the Kalamazoo Jaycees on their ac- 
tivity in behalf of the Commission’s 


work: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN AUGUST E. JOHAN- 
SEN, AT MEETING OF THE JUNIOR CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, KALAMAZOO, MICH., MONDAY, 
Marcu 12, 1956 
Mr. Chairman, officers and members of 

the Kalamazoo Junior Chamber of Com- 

merce, and my fellow citizens, I am greatly 
honored to be invited to participate in this 
evening’s program. This public meeting is 

a part of a 30-day community campaign 

sponsored by the Junior Chamber of Com- 

merce of Kalamazoo. 

The twofold purpose of this campaign is 
to generate greater public knowledge of, in- 
terest in, and support for the findings and 
recommendations of the Second Hoover 
Commission, and to convey the fact of that 
public interest and support to your elected 
Representatives in Congress. 

I commend the Kalamazoo Jaycees on 
this major public service. I commend also 
those of you here tonight who are not mem- 
bers of the junior chamber of commerce. 
Your presence testifies to your belief that 
the business of the Federal Government is 
also very much your own business. I hope 
that sound American conviction will con- 
tinue and grow. 

Before I go any further, I want to read a 
telegrams which I received before leaving 
Washington: 

“I would be glad indeed if you would con- 
vey my greetings to the Kalamazoo Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. The Jaycees all over 
the country have given more study and 
greater support to the Commission’s work 
than any other organization. I deeply ap- 
preciate the support you yourself have given 
to our recommendations and in my belief 
that is a great national service. I am in- 
debted to the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Kalamazoo.” 

This telegram is signed: “Herbert Hoover.” 

And, having quoted that distinguished 
former President of the United States, I want 
to quote one more statement. It was made 
in a public address last October by another 
able American who served on both Hoover 
Commissions. Commenting on the fact that 
nearly 75 percent of the recommendations of 
the first Hoover Commission have been ac- 
cepted, with savings totaling nearly $7 bil- 
lion, this gentleman said: 

“This was a phenomenal record of achieve- 
ment, against great odds, and I for one at- 
tribute it primarily to the stature, the states- 
manship, and the tireless and unselfish labors 
of the Commission’s Chairman, the Honor- 
able Herbert Hoover. No one else could have 
done what he did.” 

That tribute to Mr. Hoover was paid by 
the Honorable James A. Farley. 

I begin my discussion with a question: 

Have the people of the United States, and 
those who represent them in Congress, com- 
pletely lost the traditional American concern, 
distrust, and fear with respect to increasingly 
larger, more costly, more complex, and more 
powerful centralized Federal Government? 

I did not originally write that question for 
use in this particular speech. It was written 
to express my very grave concern over a spe- 
cific legislative proposal still pending before 
Congress—a proposal which involves more 
taxes, more Federal spending in the guise of 
so-called Federal aid, larger bureaucracy in 
Washington, a new and major centralization 
in Federal Government of a function and re- 
sponsibility historically retained by State 
and local governmental units, and new po- 
tentialities of Federal power and of political 
pressure activities on a national scale. 

Although I first wrote that question in 
connection with the issue of Federal assist- 
ance to the States for school construction, 
it is entirely appropriate to the subject be- 
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fore us tonight. It is a question which 
haunts many of us in Congress with respect 
to numerous legislative proposals and pro- 
cedures, It recurs many times in the course 
of a single session of Congress. Sometimes 
we ask ourselves this question in deep dis- 
couragement, bordering on despair. 

Tonight I do not raise this question in the 
sipirit of discouragement. On the contrary, 
I believe the work of the second Hoover 
Commission on the national level, and this 
Jaycee-sponsored campaign of public edu- 
cation and citizen recruitment at the com- 
munity level, provide the most reassuring 
and hopeful answer that could be given to 
this question. 

The creation and the labors of the two 
Hoover Commissions are the clearest evi- 
dence possible that both the Congress and 
the American people are acutely aware of 
the fact and threat of too big, too complex, 
too costly, and too powerful Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

As a Member of Congress I am jealous of 
its good standing in the eyes of the American 
people. Therefore I want to emphasize the 
fact that the second Hoover Commission 
was created in 1953 by unanimous vote—let 
me repeat that, by unanimous vote—of the 
Congress. Moreover the mandate which the 
Congress unanimously gave to the second 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government went far 
beyond the scope of tht assignment given to 
the first Hoover Commission. 

This mandate called upon the Commission 
to study and recommend possible elimina- 
tion of wasteful expenditures, inefficiency, 
faulty organization, duplication and over- 
lapping, all similar to the assignment given 
the first Hoover Commission. But it also 
directed attention of the Commission to the 
problem and possibilities of ‘abolishing serv- 
ices, activities, and functions not necessary 
to the efficient conduct of Government;” and 
“eliminating nonessential services, func- 
tions, and activities which are competitive 
with private enterprise.” 

The difference between the mandates given 
the first and second Hoover Commissions by 
the Congress is the difference between a 
license to perform a minor operation and a 
license to engage in major surgery. 

Certainly that is a resounding answer to 
the question of whether your Representa- 
tives in Congress have completely lost the 
traditional American concern, distrust, and 
fear of increasingly larger, more costly, more 
complex, and more powerful centralized Fed- 
eral Government. 

At the same time, optimism ought to be 
restrained by a realistic awareness that the 
very scope of the authority given the second 
Hoover Commission, the extent to which the 
Commission executed its mandate in the 314 
recommendations it submitted, and the un- 
avoidable controversial character of many of 
these recommendations, make the followup 
task far more complicated, difficult, and 
arduous than was the case with the first 
Hoover Commission report. 

It will be a far more complicated, difficult, 
and arduous task for Congress, for the execu- 
tive department, and for the people them- 
selves to accomplish the beneficial results of 
the present Commission reports. 

I want to warn you, with all possible 
frankness, that the outcome, in terms of spe- 
cific accomplishments, will in this instance 
be far more uncertain and precarious. 

For this reason, I counsel both patience 
and understanding on your part, and at the 
same time I urge persistence of interest, and 
tenaciousness and firmness of purpose. 

Particularly I hope you will give close at- 
tention to specific legislative proposals for 
implementing the Commission’s recommen- 
dations, as these specific proposals are con- 
sidered in Congress, that you will carefully 
weigh the pros and cons of these specific 
proposals, and that you will give your Repre- 
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sentatives in Congress the benefit of your 
judgment and of your support, as individuals 
and as an organization. 

This is no quick or easy task, and it will 
be a source of great assistance and encourage. 
ment to us to have evidence of this cop. 
tinued and active interest and support. This 
job of combating big government down in 
Congress can sometimes be a somewhat 
lonely business. 

In that connection, I hope you will not 
regard it as improper for me, as your repre- 
sentative, to invite your attention to some 
of the instances in the last and present ses. 
sions of the 84th Congress in which I haye 
voted for measures designed to implement 
specific recommendations of the Hoover Com. 
mission or to further the objectives defineg 
by the Commission. 

I believe you are entitled to this informa. 
tion, and that I am entitled to offer this 
evidence of my own good-faith performance 
on this score: 

1. I voted—both in the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, anu on the 
floor of the House—for pay increases for 
heads and assistant heads of executive de. 
partments and independent agencies, recom. 
mended by the Hoover Commission to aid in 
securing and holding competent public of- 
ficials. This bill passed the House last year 
but awaits Senate action. 

2. Similarly, both in committee and in the - 
House, I voted for a genuine classification ° 
of all postal employees—a measure enacted 
into law last session. 

3. I voted, both last session and this, for 
the program of disposal to private enter- 
prise, under adequate safeguards of the na- 
tional security and of the competitive system, 
of the synthetic-rubber plants, in line with 
Hoover Commission recommendations to 
eliminate unnecessary and undesirable Goy- 
ernment competition with private enterprise, 

4. I voted against the foreign-aid authori- 
zation and appropriation bills for the very 
reasons which prompted both the second 
Hoover Commission task force, and the Com- 
mission itself, to sharply question and criti- 
cize the philosophy and operation of this 
program and the lax methods by which bil- 
lions of tax dollars are being appropriated 
and spent. I may add, I was in the minority 
on this one. 

5. I voted for the Phillips amendment to 
the 1956 Public Works appropriation bill, 
deleting a $614 million item for a steam 
powerplant at TVA—in line with the subse- 
quent Hoover Commission recommendation: 
“That the Government or its agencies cease 
building steam plants.” I was on the win- 
ning side on this one. 


6. I voted for the Vinson amendment to 
the defense appropriation bill designed to 
delete section 639 which bars the disposal of 
work traditionally performed by civilian per- 
sonnel of the Defense Department to private 
enterprise unless that action has been justi- 
fied by the appropriate committee of Con- 
gress. This amendment was defeated and 
section 639 was retained in the bill, and you 
will recall that President Eisenhower severely 
criticized this provision—which threatens t0 
hamstring the Hoover Commission recom: 
mendations on this matter. 


7. As a member of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Subcommittee on Man- 
power Utilization, I am working to secure 
further reductions in the 2,300,000 civilian 
payroll of the Federal Government. One leg- 
islative proposal of this subcommittee is 4 
requirement that every appropriation request 
from the executive branch be accompanied 
by a detailed estimate of the effect of such 
proposed appropriation in terms of additional 
personnel, 

8. Finally, Iam flying back to Washington 
after midnight tonight to attend tomorrow 
forenoon the first public hearings by the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee on pro- 
posed postal rate increases designed to reduce 
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the unconscionable half-billion-dollar-a-year 
post Office Department deficit. 

go much for this personal allusion, which 
Thope you will accept in the spirit in which 
itis made. I hope it will establish in your 
mind my devotion to the spirit and goals of 
the Hoover Commission recommendations. 

Now let us turn to this broad subject. 

May I say that I can think of only one 
other assignment which might be as impossi- 
ple as the one I have tonight. That would 
pe to try to give you, in 30 minutes, a com- 
prehensive outline and analysis of the con- 
tents of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
The Hoover Commission reports cover 19 
areas of governmental operation. The re- 
ports cover 1,632 pages, plus many million 
additional words contained in the task force 
reports. As I have said, the reports include 
314 specific recommendations. As the man 
remarked who was reading the dictionary 
through, cover to cover, “It’s interesting 
reading all right, but the book sure does 
change the subject frequently.” 

With such a vast and varied subject mat- 
ter, the best that I can do is call attention 
toa few main categories or types of findings 
and recommendations. These illustrations, 
I hope, will serve to emphasize the potential 
yalue of the Commission’s work and recom- 
mendations—value not alone in terms of po- 
tential savings estimated conservatively at 
$5 billion a year, but in terms of increased 
eficiency of Government and, most impor- 
tant of all, in terms of restraining and re- 
versing the trend toward too big, too costly, 
too complex, and too powerfu! centralized 
Federal Government. 

Before I go further, let me be a little more 
specific about this mushrooming of Federal 
Government. I know that any reference to 
things-as-they-were prior to—say 1933, in- 
vites the devastating crack about “wanting 
to turn the clock back.” Well, let me say, 
simply, in answer to that supposedly unan- 
swerable argument, that I’m not interested 
in turning the clock back—I merely want to 
keep the clock of human progress (and that 
means progress in freedom from the bondage 
of too big Government), I merely want to 
keep the clock running. 

In 1910 the annual budget was $694 mil- 
lion. Today it is $62 billion. In 1910 Fed- 
eral costs were about $38 per average Ameri- 
can family. Today they are 42 times as much, 
or $1,600 per family. As Jim Farley pointed 
out in the same speech I quoted earlier, 
when he became Postmaster General in 1933 
the executive branch had 572,000 employees, 
with some 450 different departments and 
agencies, and a $4 billion budget. Today 
there are 2,300,000 civilian employees plus 
nearly 3 million more in uniform; more than 
2,100 departments and agencies in the Fed- 
eral Government, and—again—a $62 billion 
budget. Twenty-five years ago the Federal 
budget called for taxes of $113 per family, as 
against $1,600 per family today, and the na- 
tional debt amounted to $1,076 per family as 
against $7,000 per family now. And that, 
of course, is only a statistical appraisal of 
the mushrooming of big government. An 
appraisal in terms of abdicated or usurped 
initiative, responsibility, and power of the 
citizen, of nongovernmental agencies, and 
of local and State units of government is 
even more appalling. An appraisal in terms 
of the dangerous concentrations -of power 
and capacity for interference and dictation 
within the Federal Government is still worse. 
That’s what I am talking about, and what the 
Hoover Commission is talking about, in re- 
ferring to too big government. 

Now as to some of the broad categories of 
Hoover Commission findings and recommen- 
dations: 

1. Let me refer, first, to what for want of 
& better designation I shall describe as the 
headlinemaking, just-how-silly-can-we-get 
type of disclosure, and the recommendations 
Offered for correcting that kind of a situation. 
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No doubt your own Jaycee publicity has 
exploited this kind of thing— 

The Army shipping 807,000 pounds of 
canned tomatoes from California and the 
Navy simultaneously shipping 775,000 pounds 
of tomatoes from the East to California; 

The Army Signal Corps authorizing an 814- 
year supply of the relatively short lived small 
dry-cell flashlight batteries; 

The Government borrowing money at 3 
percent and then loaning it through such 
agencies as the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration at 2 percent; 

The 25 billion pieces of paper created and 
handled annually in Government opera- 
tions—forms, letters, and other papers which 
laid end to end would stretch from the earth 
to the moon 13 times. 

And so, on and on. 

No one, I am sure, opposes, or wants to get 
caught opposing the correction of these kinds 
of abuses. That fact, I suspect, explains the 
statement by my able and distinguished 
friend, Mr. Clarence Francis, national chair- 
man of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, that “there is very general 
support for, and no known opposition to, 
194.5 of the 314 Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations [and] general support for, and 
mild opposition to, another 71.5” with the 
remaining 48 recommendations drawing both 
strong opposition from some quarters and 
warm support from others. 

It is impossible to detail the various recom- 
mendations offered by the Hoover Commis- 
sion to correct such abuses. Very many of 
them doubtless are among the 145 adminis- 
trative recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission which are within the authority of 
the various departments and agencies to 
adopt. The Government Operations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, as well as 
other key investigating committees and sub- 
committees of both Houses, are, I Know, 
riding herd on such abuses and their admin- 
istrative correction, as well. as considering 
and acting on recommendations of the com- 
mission requiring legislative action. 

Let me add, by way of further progress 
report, that the final report to Congress of 
the Hoover Commission, issued in June 1955, 
completing its 2-year life and activity, states 
that even at that early date ‘“‘a total of 50 
identifiable actions have been taken by 
various agencies,” by way of implementing 
administrative recommendations. 

Furthermore, a report made at my request 
by Harold W. Metz, director of research for 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port and former research director for the 
Hoover Commission, in a letter dated Febru- 
ary 29, states: 

“In the first session of the 84th Congress, 
legislation was enacted to implement in 
whole or in part 14 recommendations of the 
Commission.” 

Let me inject that this was even prior to 
the completion of the Commission's work. 
Mr. Metz continues: 

“About 142 of the 314 recommendations of 
the Commission require legislation. Bills 
have been introduced in either or both 
Houses to carry out most of these recom- 
mendations that require it.” 


Referring to the administrative recom- 
mendations, Mr. Metz further writes: 


“As for the executive branch, defense has 
done much to implement the reports of the 
Commission on research and development, 
depot utilization, food and clothing, and 
surplus property. Additional action by this 
most important Department probably will be 
forthcoming shortly. The General Services 
Administration is taking steps to carry out 
significant portions of the reports on trans- 
portation, surplus property, food and cloth- 
ing, depot utilization, and paperwork man- 
agement, part 1. On January 26, 1956, the 
President directed the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission to give careful study to 
impiementing the Commission’s proposals of 
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personnel and civil service. Also in January, 
the President appointed a special commis- 
sion to watch and report on intelligence ac- 
tivities of the Government pursuant to a 
Commission recommendation.” 

I think this is evidence, from a most trust- 
worthy source, that the Hoover Commission 
reports and recommendations are not being 
permitted merely to gather dust in either 
bureaucratic or congressional pigeonholes. 

2. Let me cite a second major category of 
Hoover Commisison recommendations—those 
which involve either broad or specific gov- 
ernmental policy. I offer three examples of 
such recommendations, and I should like to 
point out that these types of recommenda- 
tions are the direct result of the much 
broader mandate given the second Hoover 
Commission by Congress, to which I re- 
ferred earlier in this talk. I should also like 
to point out, most emphatically, that im- 
plementing this type of recommendation is 
quite a different undertaking than merely 
trying to eliminate some of the simpler 
brands of governmental foolishness. 

Example 1: The curtailment or elimina- 
tion of governmental competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. You will notice that the 
Commission itself rejected its own task 
force’s recommendation that Federal power 
projects, such as TVA, be sold to private in- 
dustry. There is an area here for honest 
differences of judgment and opinion, for 
opposing views as to how far or how fast 
we should go in disposing of Government 
business activities—particularly where na- 
tional security is genuinely involved. Cer- 
tainly here is an area which will require 
careful congressional scrutiny and consid- 
ered judgment. This does not argue that 
nothing should be done or that a hard and 
fast position can be taken. It does argue 
that you, as well as we in Congress, will 
want to weigh the matters as carefully and 
wisely as we can. 

Example 2: The Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations with reference to Federal 
medical services, particularly as they relate 
to the care of veterans. Here is an instance 
in which emotionalized reaction and pres- 
sure group activity could make a shambles 
of sound economy measures, particularly 
since these health services now involve some 
30 million Americans; here, also, is a field 
in which cold statistics alone cannot pro- 
vide the only criterion for wise judgment 
and, let me add, I do not believe for one 
moment that the Hoover Commission placed 
the dollar mark above humanitarian con- 
siderations in this area. Certainly this is 
an aspect of the Commission recommenda- 
tions which calls for united support of all 
recommendations on which there is agree- 
ment, and full, frank, face-to-face study 
and debate of those recommendations which 
will inevitably be in controversy. 

Example 3: The broad and highly contro- 
versial field of foreign aid involves the dual 
problem of administrative reforms, recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission, and the 
question of the wisdom of all or parts of 
this program. Obviously this is an area 
in which Executive recommendations and 
congressional decisions will necessarily be 
the determining factor. I believe the many 
searching questions raised in the Hoover 
Commission and its task force reports are 
of tremendous value in helping the Nation, 
thé Congress, and the Executive grapple with 
this problem. My votes in the past indicate 
my own thinking to date on the subject. 
This is neither the time nor place for a full- 
dress discussion of this crucial issue. I will 


only make this observation that the recom- 
mendation of congressional approval for a 
10-year program of foreign aid is not—I re- 
peat, not—consonant, in my judgment, with 
either the spirit of the specific recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. 
pose it. 


I shall op- 
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3. A final area of Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations has to do, actually, with basic 
legislative procedure, as it relates to appro- 
priations and to the recovery by the Con- 
gress of its seriously weakened control of 
the pursestrings. Stated briefly, and in 
simplest terms, it would require, as the 
Hoover Commission recommends, “that the 
executive budget and congressional appro- 
priations be made on an annual accrued 
basis,” even while authorization of a long- 
term project would still be possible by a 
single congressional action. This would re- 
duce, if not eliminate, vast carryovers of un- 
expended funds; it would permit annual re- 
view of progress, of costs, and of Executive 
performance, and would obviate the grave 
situation reported by the Budget Director in 
October, 1953, that as of July 1 of that year 
“$81 billion of unfinanced appropriations 
existed as a claim against current and future 
income or borrowing.” 

This subject is too vast for detailed dis- 
cussion here—but I believe it is a key to very 
substantial economies, to the effective con- 
gressional control of spending required by 
the Constitution, and to sound fiscal policy 
which, in importance, overshadows many of 
the more dramatic and spectacular findings 
and recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. It is one more assurance that even 
in big government, government as the agent 
of the people and of the national welfare, 
will have a fighting chance to govern justly, 
wisely, and well. 

I know of no more appropriate words with 
which to close these already too-lengthy 
remarks than this concluding statement of 
the Hoover Commission’s final report: 

“The problems before the Commission have 
by no means been purely financial. In our 
recommendations we have sought six objec- 
tives: 

“First. To preserve the full security of the 
Nation in a disturbed world. 

“Second. To maintain the functioning of 
all necessary agencies which make for the 
common welfare. 

“Third. To stimulate the fundamental re- 
search upon which national security and 
progress are based. 

“Fourth. To improve the efficiency and 
eliminate waste in the executive agencies. 

“Fifth. To eliminate or reduce Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise. 

“Sixth, and perhaps the most important 
of all. To strengthen the economic, social, 
and governmental structure which has 
brought us, now for 166 years, constant bless- 
ings and progress.” 





On the Auction Block 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
a recent editorial from the New York 
Times points out the true nature of our 
farm problem, and the lack of wisdom 
in playing politics with this question. 

The editorial follows: 

ON THE AUCTION BLOCK 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson, a success- 
ful farmer and a high-minded public servant, 
but comparatively inexperienced in the ways 
of politicians, is shocked by what he sees 
as an attempt to place agriculture on the 
auction block. Mr. Benson, for his part, 


refuses to be panicked by talk of an agricul- 
tural dcpression into accepting policies de- 
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vised not to solve the long-run problem of 
agriculture but to do something that will 
produce visible and tangible results in this 
election year. Mr. Benson has the good 
sense to see that it is precisely because we 
have been treating the farm situation in this 
way ever since the end of the war that we 
have a farm problem, and he has the courage 
to say so. 

To say that we have a farm problem is 
one thing; to talk of that problem as a 
depression is another. We pointed out here 
a day or two ago that farm real estate values 
increased by more than $514 billions in 1955, 
and reached an all-time high. We did not 
point this out by way of indicating that all 
was as well as it should be in agriculture. 
We did so, rather, with the idea of bringing 
the problem into perspective. Too many of 
the statistics that are being so loosely tossed 
around these days are completely out of per- 
spective. A decline of $1 billion in farm 
net income is certainly nothing to jest about. 
But people who discuss it as if it reflected 
general bankruptcy for agriculture are con- 
tributing little to our perspective on or un- 
derstanding of the farm situation. Last year, 
for example, the rate of foreclosure on 
American farms was 1.9 per thousand. Need- 
less to say, we would all like to see this 
figure reduced to zero, but many of us still 
recall that after World War I the rate rose 
steadily until it reached a high in 1927 of 
18.2, and many of us also recall that it was 
above 20 in most years of the thirties, reach- 
ing 38.8 in 1933. 

As Secretary Benson says, we didn’t get 
into our present situation in a year, and we 
are not going to get out of it in a year. But 
if we let it panic us we could wind up by 
having it with us chronically. 





Address of Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, to the New York Young 
Democratic Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
February 24, I spoke to a very fine or- 
ganization of eager-minded young men 
and women of New York City, called 
the New York Young Democratic Club, 
Inc. It was a speech in which I ex- 
pressed myself on some of the thorny 
issues with which we are confronted 
today. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of my remarks be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Fellow Democrats, I am a little late in 
arriving here—just about a year late. It 
is almost exactly a year and a month since 
I was scheduled to address this organiza- 
tion. Indeed, I prepared some remarks for 
that occasion and those remarks were deliv- 
ered to you, but it was not I who delivered 
them. It was my administrative assistant, 
Julius Edelstein. 

I was kept in Washington that day and 
night—it was January 28, 1955—voting on, 
or rather against, the President’s proposal 
for a congressional resolution giving the 
President authority to defend, with Amer- 
ican arms, not only Formosa, but the off- 
shore islands of Quemoy and Matsu. Those 
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were new names in the news at that time 
but they are quite familiar to us now. 4 

Yes, that was 13 months ago. It seems 
much more. It seems almost like an age 
So much has happened since then. It was 
in fact, just before the time of the last 
brink, according to the chronology of John 
Foster Dulles. 

Had my view, and that of Senator Warne 
Morse prevailed at the time, Secretary Dulles 
would have been able to report only 2 brinks 
instead of 3 to those impartial biographers, 
the editors of Life magazine. : 

But it is really no laughing matter, That 
was a deadly serious time. The debate that 
kept me from coming here on January 28 
1955 was a deadly serious vote, and I am 
well satisfied with the way I voted on that 
occasion. 

_ We were dealing with your lives, the lives 
of all the young men and women of Amer. 
ica. We were dealing with the world’s 
peace. We were dealing with the life of 
civilization as we know it. 

Had not the new masters of the Kremlin, 
seeking perhaps a breathing space within 
which to consolidate their own power and 
for other devious purposes still unknown 
to us, decided at that time to launch a 
great new peace offensive, some of us might 
not be here tonight. That peace offensive 
culminated in the summit conference at 
Geneva last summer. 

Since then, there have been several anti- 
climaxes and there has been a general dis- 
illusionment, but the world atmosphere is 
still, thank God, free of the deadly effects 
of hydrogen bombs. 

I’m not quite sure whom we nted to thank 
for this, but I am sure that it isn’t Secre- 
tary Dulles, and it wasn’t the Formosa 
Resolution. 

Yes, it is a year and a month later, and 
I am pleased as can be that I am able, at 
long last, to make a personal appearance 
before the Young Democrats. I don’t know 
why, but I always feel particularly com- 
fortable when I am talking to or visiting 
with young Democrats. I know I am some- 
what past the age of eligibility for active 
membership, but still I feel at home here. 

I think it is probably because I have al- 
ways felt—and have acted on that feeling— 
that the Democratic Party is peculiarily the 
party of youth, young in spirit and ideology, 
and determined to grapple with the prob- 
lems of the future as well as to meet the 
pressing needs of the moment. 

And therein lies one of the critical dif- 
ferences between the Democratic Party and 
the Republican Party. 

It is really no accident that the over- 
whelming majority of the young men and 
women in our country—the overwhelming 
majority of first voters—join the Democratic 
Party. Our party has had this attraction 
since the time of Al Smith. And woe betide 
us if it ever stops having that attraction. 

Indeed I am more than a little worried at 
reports I hear that some of the enthusiasm 
for the Democratic Party among the youth of 
our land has become somewhat dampened in 
recent months. I hope these reports are not 
true. I hope and believe that our party is 
going to light the usual fires among the 
youth of the land, both by reason of its 
policies and its candidates, in the months 
immediately ahead. 

I want to tell you, and to recall for the sake 
of the older Young Democrats among us, 
that we have had an attraction for youth not 
by accident, nor by mere reputation. It has 
been because the Democratic Party has re- 
flected in its programs and principles the 
spirit of boldness and imagination which is 
50 appealing to youth. 

The Democratic Party has consistently re- 
flected that spirit of liberalism which is 4 
particular attribute of youth as contrasted 
with that crochety and fearsome conserva- 
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tism which is supposed to be a particular 
attribute of old age. 

The Democratic Party has been willing to 
confront and attack problems, however great, 
with solutions, however novel. In the past, 
we have not tried to solve problems by ignor- 
jing their existence. We have not tried to 
gloss over our difficulties by pretending that 
they do not exist. Indeed our tradition is 
one of exposing problems—those of the 
future as well as the present—by looking 
ahead to see problems, and by looking under 
the surface to find them. 

Moreover our tradition has been to spon- 
sor programs to meet the special needs of 
youth in training, education, and rehabili- 
tation. 

I would not expect many of you here to- 
night to remember by personal experience, 
put I recall how the early years of the New 
Deal were highlighted by the special youth 
programs—the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the National Youth Administration, and 
the writers’ and artists’ project of the WPA. 

It was an exciting time. The country 
throbbed. Youth groups went in and out of 
the White House, conferring with the Presi- 
dent and with Mrs. Roosevelt—making head- 
lines and news. 

It was a young man’s Government, and 
there was a premium on youth. The ideas 
that were generated at that time weren’t all 
sound, and there were some that were tried 
and failed rather dismally. 

But they were ideas for action—and the 
sum total of the action was recovery from 
depression and the restoration of a dynamic 
momentum to both the economic and politi- 
cal life of the United States. And in the 
long run, the mistakes didn’t matter too 
much. 

And even after that phase, when we had 
to turn to the youth of the land to build 
an Army and a Navy and an Air Force to 
fight a war—two wars, in fact—youth was 
not forgotten in our social welfare measures, 

There was the GI bill of rights. Millions 
of young men and women got high-school 
and college educations and training in spe- 
cialized vocations, 

There was also the scholarship program 
of the National Science Foundation, and 
the grants-in-aid to hundreds of universi- 
ties amounting to millions of dollars for 
scientific research and training. 

And, finally, there were and still are: The 
vocational rehabilitation program, to restore 
thousands of physically handicapped young 
men and women to active and useful life; 
and the program of Federal aid to depend- 
ent children to keep families together which 
might otherwise be broken up. ‘ 

All these programs, when they were first 
proposed, were bitterly opposed by the re- 
actionary forces in Congress and elsewhere. 
We had to fight every foot of the way to 
get them approved. They weren’t called 
creeping socialism. They were called out- 
and-out socialism. The “creeping” has 
crept in in recent years. But now all these 
programs, those that are still in operation, 
are considered sound and respectable, and 
some of them are even being claimed as 
the accomplishments of the Republican 
Party and the Eisenhower administration. 

Now let’s think for just a moment, what 
new programs have been launched since the 
Republicans have been in power, not only 
for youth, but for any sector of the popula- 
tion. 

What new ideas have been brought forth? 

There is, of course, the go-to-the-brink 
Concept of foreign policy, but most of its 
— have been inclined to disown even 
that. 

There is the what-is-good-for-General 
Motors concept—also known as the trickle- 
down theory—and the parnership plan for 
public power—also known as the giveaway— 
and some others of the same sort and variety. 

But I don’t remember anything positive 
or constructive or dynamic which has been 
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proposed or urged by this administration 
in its 3 years in office. 

Faced with the critical distress of the Na- 
tion’s farmers, the administration has come 
up with a soil-bank plan, submitted and 
recommended with all the noise and flash- 
bulbs of a Hollywood premiere. That plan 
has its merits. 

It turns out, however, that the plan isn’t 
new. It was originally proposed, it seems, 
quite a few years ago, by a Democratic Sec- 
retary of Agriculture by the name of Henry 
A. Wallace, who has since gone through some 
rather startling political transitions, ending 
up most recently as an avowed supporter of 
President Eisenhower. 

But if I were to name the most character- 
istic policy of this administration, it would 
be the giveaway, and its most characteristic 
act, the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Yet, let’s face it, the political picture has 
been considerably confused in recent days 
by the vote on the veto of the natural gas 
bill. I don’t know how much political credit 
we can gather out of that most unfortunate 
legislative struggle. 

It ended all right because President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the bill—and I was one of the 
first to praise him for doing so. The con- 
sumers have been temporarily saved. But 
we cannot deny that Democrats led the fight 
for this legislation, just as Democrats led 
the fight againstit. There were Republicans, 
too, on both sides of this issue. The big oil 
and gas interests—the producers—had their 
friends in both parties. And the consumers 
had their friends in both parties. But un- 
happily the consumers didn’t have as many 
friends as the producers. 

But when the tablecloth was lifted by 
Senator Case of South Dakota, and the pub- 
lic got a glimpse of what seemed to have 
been going on under the table, the President 
vetoed the bill. 

Now we are going to have an investigation 
of what may have been going on under the 
table. I hope that investigation is going to 
be thorough, with no holds barred. 

But I am not happy over all the intensive 
maneuvers which resulted in the decision to 
appoint a special committee, in place of the 
Privileges and Elections Subcommittee, to 
conduct this investigation. 

This decision has been thoroughly ration- 
alized. It is hard to rebut the rationaliza- 
tions. ButI havea feeling of disquiet. Why 
was it necessary to take this investigation 
away from the standing committees which 
had jurisdiction? FE hope with all my heart 
that my suspicions will be allayed by events. 

Now I have been studying the field of in- 
surance lately in connection with the flood 
insurance legislation I have been working on. 
And I have come across the technical insur- 
ance term called “spreading the risk.” By 
including as many risks as possible in one 
insurance policy, and by spreading these 
policies over as vast a geographic area as 
possible, the insurance companies avoid the 
danger of excess loss as a result of any dis- 
aster in any particular area. 

Iam afraid that there will be a strong pres- 
sure, in this special committee, to spread the 
risk as widely as possible, and by accepting 
the obligation to investigate everything, they 
will end up by investigating nothing very 
thoroughly. I hope this will not be so. 

One final thought. I can scarcely make a 
speech these days without referring to the 
subject of civil rights. It is a subject very 
close to my heart. 

We have been hearing a great deal about 
the civil rights issue in recent weeks. Well, 
I have been speaking about it for many 
months. I made a speech here in New York 
City on November 11 last year and predicted 
that the civil rights issue was going to be a 
live one in 1956. I said that party principle 
could not be and must not be, sacrificed to 
party unity. 
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I made a similar speech on December 15 
here in this city. I used the same theme— 
I devoted my whole speech to it—in a speech 
at the State Democratic dinner on February 2. 

I understand that because of the noise 
in the hall, not very many people heard me. 
And the newspapers paid only scant at- 
tention. 

But it wasn’t long before that issue made 
news. And it is going to continue to make 
news. 

It isn’t an easy issue, believe me. It isn’t 
a simple problem, and I say this as one of 
those who has been in the forefront of this 
fight for many years. There are some phases 
of the problem on which honest men may 
honestly differ. 

But as far as I am concerned, this issue 
is going to be pressed. I want to see the Con- 
stitution of the United States enforced * * * 
and I mean all the provisions of the Con- 
stitution which deal with civil rights * * * 
and all the laws of the United States which 
deal with civil rights. 

And they must be enforced in a way de- 
signed to secure their maximum effectiveness 
in the minimum amount of time. The ac- 
tion I seek is action now—a prompt and 
reasonable start with what the Supreme 
Court called “deliberate speed.” 

I shall press on all the fronts on which 
I operate, in the Senate of the United States. 
I join in urging and advocating that the 
executive branch discharge its full responsi- 
bility, and that the courts continue to dis- 
charge their full responsibility. But Con- 
gress must also accept its responsibility. 

And the Democratic Party must accept its 
responsibility. 

I do not have a crystal ball in which to see 
the outcome of our efforts, either on this 
front or on any other. 

Never has the crystal ball of even the 
immediate future been more clouded. 

But I appeal to you, not just as young 
Democrats, but as young Americans, to ac- 
cept the responsibilities of these tense and 
difficult hours, and to brace yourselves to 
them. We need all the best thought, all the 
best will, all the courage, and dedication 
which can be mustered in this entire country 
of ours, to meet the problems which confront 
us all. 

Of course, I hope with all my heart that 
the Democrats win the coming election, but 
I hope even more deeply and more fervently 
that America will win the next election. I 
hope that however that election comes out, 
the cause of freedom, justice, peace and 
security for all Americans and for all man- 
kind will be advanced, under God. 





Unfair Practices of Automobile 
Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
7, 1956, I testified before the Subcommit- 
tee on Automobile Marketing Practices 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

I addressed myself to the unfair prac- 
tices of automobile manufacturers, 
among other things. My testimony ap- 
pears in the Appendix of the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp of March 13, 1956, at pag 
2280, and those that follow. Asa result 
thereof, I have been receiving consider- 
able mail, all of it substantiating the 
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facts as stated by me. My attention has 
just been directed to a large advertise- 
ment, almost half a page, which ap- 
peared in the New York Daily Mirror of 
March 9, 1956, which reads as follows: 

No cash down! Up to 36 months to pay 
when you trade during Chrysler Manhattan's 
sensational sale of 1956 Chryslers and Plym- 
ouths. 

One thousand dollars, sometimes more, in 
over-allowances if you trade now! 

You can deal and buy with confidence from 
Chrysler Manhattan Co., a direct factory re- 
tail branch. 

Three hundred and fifty cars, all body 
types, all colors, to chose from. Largest, 
most complete inventory, warehoused in- 
doors in greater New York. 

Terrific deals also available if you have no 
car to trade! 

Factory guarantee and service. 

Lowest down payments. Lowest monthly 
payments. 

CHRYSLER MANHATYAN Co., INC., 

1757 Broadway (between 56th and 57th) 

CI 6-4362. 


As indicated by the ad, this is not a 
franchised dealer but is a factory retail 
outlet of the automobile manufacturer. 
This is a sample of what we can expect 
from the automobile manufacturers if 
we follow their suggestion of letting them 
correct the practices so bitterly com- 
plained about by dealers and consumers. 
On the one hand, they tell us that they do 
not countenance improper advertising by 
their dealers, and on the other hand, we 
find them engaging in the very activities 
they pretend to condemn. 


When We See We Will Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I read 
in the papers over the weekend that 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Communist Party, has been 
announcing to the world the thousands 
of massacres, tortures, and murders 
which the dictator Stalin perpetrated 
not only on Russian citizens, but upon 
citizens of other countries. Mr. Khrush- 
chev makes these speeches in tones 
which would indicate that le is horri- 
fied at the ferocious, repressive measures 
which the late, unlamented Stalin per- 
petrated upon millions of helpless citi- 
zenry. 

I feel that these pious pronounce- 
ments come a little late to benefit the 
thousands of dead who are now beyond 
the reach of this Communist horror. 

I say that this is more propaganda, 
merely aimed at deceiving and trapping 
the unwary. I view this with the same 
suspicion that I would view crocodile 
tears. Over 30 years history of oppres- 
sion and terror cannot be upset by one 
speech expressing sorrow. 

There are grounds available to the 
present masters of the Kremlin by 
which they may show the world that 
their latest pronouncements are not just 
cant and hypocrisy. I say let them 
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prove it by concrete action on which we 
may place some reliance. 

It is well known that the Soviets have 
vast slave-labor camps scattered across 
the face of the U. S. S. R. Thousands 
are kept in these places of horror and 
repression, citizens of Russia and citi- 
zens of other countries. Let the masters 
of this communistic dictatorship show 
their disapproval of the methods of their 
late master by freeing these victims of 
theirs, and indemnifying them as best 
they may for the privation and suffer- 
ing which they have so wrongfully 
suffered. 

Let them prove their good intentions 
by recognizing the rights of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Rumania, and the other once 
free sovereign nations now held behind 
a Curtain of Iron, to free and unfettered 
self-determination. Let them call for 
free elections supervised by the United 
Nations as provided for by the Yalta 
Agreement in all the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. Better yet, let them 
have free unfettered elections within the 
borders of Russia herself. 

I say that if these protestations are 
genuine they must include behind their 
oral pronouncements some desire to 
amend the untold evil done by the mon- 
ster Stalin. 

I call upon them to cease furnishing 
arms to Egypt and to stop attempting to 
start in the Middle East a war which may 
be world war III. 

Unless and until they show that these 
statements are more than propaganda, 
we will not believe them; we dare not 
believe them. Men in the Kremlin who 
take from the hand of a dying dictator 
a scepter of power, stained by the blood 
of millions find their own hands fouled 
with the same gore. They receive the 
guilt with the power; they must prove 
their innocence by something more than 
words. 

I heartily endorse the views of Mr. 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, former Prime 
Minister of Poland, in his telegram to 
Mr. Nikita Khrushchev, which I insert 
here: 

In the last few days the Western press 
reported shocking facts—generally known 
before but now acknowledged by you at the 
secret session of the last Congress of the 
Communist Party in Moscow—how Stalin 
had humiliated, terrorized and liquidated 
his opponents. The same methods of terror 
and liquidation—only on a much larger scale 
were and are used in Poland and in other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. More- 
over, these countries have been deprived 
by the Soviet Union of their independence 
and no mercy is shown for entire nations 
and their non-Communist leaders who are 
being humiliated, deported, terrorized, im- 
prisoned and murdered. 

When you condemn the wrongdoing to the 
Communist Party in the U.S.S.R. by Stalin 
I ask you if you are ready to condemn also 
the wrongdoing by communism to Poland 
and other nations behind the Iron Curtain 
and to agree to the demands made by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and supported by the Brit- 
ish and French Governments at the first 
Geneva Conference for the liberation of the 
captive nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

In particular, I ask you to release all the 
people of these nations deported and im- 
prisoned in the U.S.S. R., to order the with- 
drawal of the Red army and other Soviet 
functionaries from these countries, and not 
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to oppose the right of these nations to hold 
free and truly democratic elections under 
the United Nations supervision. 


I urge that our President seize upon 
this to demand positive proofs of gooq 
intentions I suggested from the present 
leadership in the Kremlin. I urge that 
he adopt and use as a tool of working 
diplomacy the program of Mr. Miko. 
lajczyk. 

I urge him to tell the Russians that 
when we see we will believe. 


The Eisenhower Farm Bill Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the following editorial from the San 
Francisco Chronicle of March 12, 1956, 
made some interesting comments on the 
present status of farm legislation: 

Tue EISENHOWER FARM BILL VICTORY 


No action taken by Congress in a long time 
is more significant for the future of the 
American economy than last week’s Senate 
defeat of high, rigid price supports. This 
was a real blow for economic liberty—for the 
eventual freedom of the farmer from Gov- 
ernment controls and of the Federal taxpayer 
from the burden of paying the farmer to 
overproduce. 

Rejection of the Democratic proposal to re- 
impose rigid supports on corn, cotton, and 
peanuts at 90 percent of parity was called a 
victory for President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson. It was certainly 
that, yet it was more than a transient politi- 
cal gain. If the 54-41 margin of victory 
holds up during the remainder of the farm 
bill battle in the Senate, and if it presages 
a reversal of the 206-201 vote in the House 
last May to restore high supports, this coun- 
try will have finally registered its belief in 
the sovereignty of the free market. That 
issue of principle underlay all the election- 
year scheming, logrolling, and amendment- 
tacking-on. It is encouraging to see so basic 
a principle vindicated, and we congratulate 
the Senators who resisted political pressures 
to abandon the principle. 

We have felt throughout the farm bill fight 
that the Democratic sponsors of a return to 
high price supports were out to try to buy 
the farm vote with public money. Certainly 
they weren’t out to solve the agricultural 
problem, because the higher supports are 
kept over the long run, the worse that prob- 
lem becomes. Admittedly, flexible supports, 
ranging from 75 to 90 percent of parity, 
haven't solved the farm problem in the first 
year of trial. But they are costing the 
Treasury less than the higher payments did, 
and with surpluses worth almost $8 billion 
piled up in Government warehouses, that 
helps. 

Lower supports will in time discourage 
overproduction; the soil bank plan will work 
to the same end; ultimately, we shall work 
our way nearer to a balance between supply 
and demand. Then the farmer—and the 
farm politicians—will find that what’s good 
for General Motors, namely, a free market, is 
good for them, too, as it is for all of us. 

Secretary Benson is the object of some 
loud yelps for his politicking in the farm 
bill fight. Impeachment is said to be none 
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too good for him. As to that, we doubt 
that many are so innocent as to expect a 
farm bill to go through without a few prom- 
jses being made. 

Benson promised the cotton Senators he 
would look with favor on an 86 to 87 percent 
level of support for cotton. Under the law 
he has dicretion to fix the support at that 
jevel. His plan would bring about a reduc- 
tion of about 3 cents a pound under the 90 
percent support price now in effect; on the 
other hand, he could fix cotton support 
prices as low as 8 cents under the existing 
level. It seems to us that if he’d done the 
latter, the screams for impreachment would 
have been even louder. The plain fact is 
that Ezra Benson, the amateur from Utah, 
outmaneuvered the Farm Belt pros, and 
they’re sore about it. 





Railroad Retirement Annuities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I want to call attention of the Congress 
to correspondence I have received on 
the subject of proposed increases in rail- 
road retirement annuities. 

Last week I received letters from two 
gentlemen who live at Topeka in my 
home district of Kansas. They are Mr. 
R. H. Weeks and Mr. Kenneth Clark, 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the Topeka Santa Fe Retired Employees 
Club. 

I have formally referred the contents 
of their letters to my colleague, Hon. 
J. Percy Priest, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and to the Honorable LIsTER 
Hitt, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

I have no doubt that members of the 
aforementioned committees wiil give 
their considered attention to these let- 
ters, which read as follows: 

Dear Sir: The members of the Topeka 
Santa Fe Retired Employees Club, represent- 
ing approximately 500 retired employees, re- 
siding in Topeka, Kans., at our last meeting 
instructed we write you requesting your 
support of pending bills seeking increases in 
railroad retirement annuities. 

Our retired employees are finding it in- 
creasingly difficulty to meet living expenses 
on a pegged income because of almost daily 
Increases in cost of living. The annuity 
income has not been increased since 1951. 

Each member of our club will sincerely 
appreciate and thank you for the earnest 
support of your committee in working for 
the passage in Congress of bills H. R. 757, 
H. R. 3087, and H. R. 5702. 

Yours truly, 
R. H. WEEKS, 
President. 
KENNETH CLARK, 
Secretary. 


As I stated previously, I have no doubt 
that the respective committees will give 
their considered attention to the con- 
tents of these letters. However, I felt 
this matter is of such general importance 
to the Nation that I wanted to take this 
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means of calling the attention of all 
Members of Congress to it. 

It is my sincere belief that legislation 
must keep abreast of the times, whether 
it be for vital defense appropriations or 
for sorely needed annuity increases. We 
must view such measures from a realistic 
standpoint. 





Delaying the Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD an 
editorial from the Kokomo (Ind.) Trib- 
une, dated March 15, 1956. 

These many public-spirited news- 
papers are beginning to tell the farmer 
who is delaying the farm bill. 

The editorial follows: 

DELAYING THE FARM BILL 


Some people in Congress seem bent on 
crippling the Eisenhower farm bill or delay- 
ing its enactment so long that it cannot 
bring relief to the farmers very soon. 

A majority in the Senate has voted to 
reject a return to high, rigid price supports. 
But Congressmen who lost that battle appear 
now to be waging a form of attrition and 
reprisal which could keep new farm legisla- 
tion from being effective this year. 

Debate in the Senate has been cluttered 
now with arguments over amendments to 
the bill. If this debate continues to be 
prolonged, it will be difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that it is being staged for politi- 
cal purposes—to embarrass the President’s 
program. 

Recognizing that the farmers’ need for 
price relief is urgent, President Eisenhower 
gave the farm bill first priority in his legis- 
lative program. He asked Congress to ap- 
prove the program speedily so farmers could 
benefit from it this year, and so they could 
plan their spring planting on a basis of the 
proposed soil bank. 

If the President’s opponents now succeed 
in stalling his plan long enough, so that it 
cannot become operative this year, they can 
say that the Eisenhower administration 
failed to produce relief for the farm situa- 
tion. Obviously that could become potent 
political ammunition in the election cam- 
paign next fall. 

The strategy of the President’s opposition 
may be to hamper the farm bill in the Sen- 
ate as much as possible and then follow a 
similar procedure in the House. Long 
wrangling over a flock of amendments in the 
Senate could be followed by long wrangling 
over amendments in the House. 

The question is, Will the farmers be fooled 
by such tactics? If the administration’s 
theory is right, and farm price declines can 
be halted by getting rid.of or reducing the 
Nation’s big crop surpluses, the Eisenhower 
plan of cutting acreage and paying a fair 
return to the farmers for curtailing planting 
is an opportunity for getting out of the 
squeeze in which farmers are today. 

Any action by the President’s opponents 
preventing this plan from having a chance 
to work may boomerang. The farmers May 
stand by My. Eisenhower next November if 
they are convinced that his effort to relieve 
the farm situation was unnecessarily tor- 
pedoed. 
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A Positive Approach to the Farm Prob- 
lem—There Is a Bright Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, millions of words have been spoken 
and written for and against the Eisen- 
hower farm program. A few days ago I 
received a copy of a letter from a con- 
stituent addressed to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in which he pointed out the 
favorable side to the agricultural situa- 
tion at this time. This letter was so in- 
teresting to me that I want to share it 
with the other Members of the House, 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
I am including it at this point. I shall 
not indicate the name of the writer, but 
if there are Members interested I will be 
pleased to furnish it upon request. 

The letter follows: 

FEBRUARY 24, 1956. 
The Honorable Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Last night I switched from Lux 
Video Theater to watch you and listen to 
your “rebuttal” on the Edward R. Murrow 
show. I had watched that show with great 
interest and naturally did not want to miss 
last night’s program. 

I wish I hadn’t watched. 

For the life of me, I cannot understand 
why you constantly used the negative ap- 
proach in sympathizing with political writ- 
ings about how bad the farm situation is. 
You almost had me crying; and even a well 
farmer last night would certainly have 
started to worry about his own personal 
situation. 

Why didn’t you tell them, for example, 
that there are approximately 190,000 farms 
in Iowa and of them there were over 30.000 
farms last year with a net income of over 
$30,000? 

Why didn’t you tell them, for example, 
that even in the lowest county in Iowa the 
average farm income last year was between 
$6,000 and $7,000? (I don’t have those exact 
figures in front of me, and therefore they 
are approximate. But I am sure you know 
them very well.) 

Why didn’t you tell them that 
machinery wasn’t as high as some people 
would try to make them believe, that in 
reality it has risen less than practically 
anything else they buy, that farm ma- 
chinery manufacturers are not making big 
money off of farm equipment sales and that 
they have bent over backwards in an attempt 
to keep farm machinery prices as low as 
economically possible, that farmers are ac- 
tually scrapping or selling off comparatively 
new machinery and buying brandnew ma- 
chinery because they know that some of the 
latest machinery developed will help them 
improve their production efficiency, cut costs 
and maintain or even increase net profits, 
etc.? 

You could have even told them what your 
own Don Paarlberg said on August 12, 1955, 
in West Millbury, Mass., about the compari- 
sons of per capita farm and nonfarm income. 
And in this connection you could have told 
them what Mr. Mors. said late last year, that 
“Income per farmer is 11 percent more than 
in 1950.” 

And most important of all, you could have 
explained to the millions listening to you 
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that they should think in terms of net farm 
income on a per-capita basis rather than 
as an economy. For example, you know 
that the total income of farm people in 1954 
was a little better than $30 billion and that 
was 3 percent less than the figure for 1953, 
but that didn’t mean that the income of the 
average farmer was down 3 percent. It 
wasn’t. It actually was greater for the rea- 
son that there were 314 percent fewer farm 
people to share the total. I’m not sure of 
the figures for 1955 as opposed to 1954, but 
I’m sure you have those and I think they 
would have shown that the total net farm 
income on a per capita basis would have been 
better. Agricultural Publishers Association 
says that ‘“‘The proposition holds that 3 men 
dividing 80 cents come out better than 4 
who split up a dollar.” 

You could have also told them that despite 
the 8-percent decline in the total income of 
farmers between 1950 and 1955, the number 
of farms with annual income in excess of 
$10,000 from the sale of farm produce ac- 
tually increased by 14 percent for the same 
period. 

I should be telling you all these things 
when I know that you are already familiar 
with them. As a matter of fact, the ma- 
jority of the statistics come from your office. 
I merely used these few examples to show 
the type of thinking which can be used to 
present the positive approach. You Know 
if I set about to have 10 different men tell 
you all in the same day that you looked pale 
and sick, you probably would go home that 
night and have to go straight to bed for some 
unknown malady. I don’t mean that you 
should be unrealistic but on the other hand 
I don’t see how you possibly could sell any- 
thing with such a negative approach. 

Personally, I am for you and for your pro- 
gram, but I must admit Iam a rank amateur 
and know very little about agriculture. 
However, I am sending a copy of this letter 
to our good Senator WILEY and Representa- 
tive SMITH in the hopes that they, too, may 
derive some positive thinking thoughts from 
it—if they need any. 

I should like also for you to completely 
understand that this letter is strictly my per- 
sonal view and does not necessarily represent 
the thoughts of any other member of this 
company; nor is it intended to have any po- 
litical implications whatsoever. 

Respectfully. 





Right of Unions in Government Upheld 
in Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support the bill, H. R. 697, introduced by 
my distinguished colleague, Mr. RHODES 
of Pennsylvania, and to urge my fellow 
Members of this Congress to do likewise. 

I feel that Government employees do 
have the same right to organize as do 
employees of private industry, and I am 
satisfied that the amendment to the 
Civil Service Act of 1912 proposed by my 
friend, Mr. RHODES, is in the best inter- 
ests of not only the Federal employees 
generally but in the best interests of the 
country as a whole. 

I insert into the Recorp at this point 
an excerpt from the St. Louis (Mo.) 
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Register, the official newspaper of the 

Archdiocese of St. Louis, showing clearly 

why such a bill is not only morally right 

but is also for the good of the country: 

RIGHT OF UNIONS IN GOVERNMENT UPHELD IN 
BILL—MEASURE Is IN HARMONY WITH CATH- 
OLIC PRINCIPLES 


Government employees have the same 
basic right to be organized as do other 
workers, and should not be denied the means 
of settling grievances. 

This is the essence of a bill pending in 
Congress, and there is ample authority in the 
social pronouncements of the Catholic 
Church to support postal workers and others 
who are vitally interested in the passage of 
this legislation. 

Moreover, the teaching of the Church 
would agree with a special committee of the 
American Bar Association which has stated 
in this regard: 

“A government which imposes upon other 
employers certain cbligations in dealing with 
their employees may not in good faith refuse 
to deal with its own public servants on a 
reasonably similar favorable basis, modified 
of course, to meet the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service. It should set the example for 
industry by being perhaps more considerate 
than the law requires of private enterprise.” 

The bill before Congress is H. R. 697, intro- 
duced by Congressman RHODES, of Pennsyl- 
vania. It proposes to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Act of 1912. 

The amendment begins: 

“The right of officers or representatives of 
employee organizations representing em- 
ployees of a department or agency or sub- 
division of such department or agency, to 
present gievances in behalf of their mem- 
bers without restraint, coercion, interference, 
intimidation, or reprisal is recognized.” 


MATTER OF POLICY 


The bill proposes that within 6 months 
after the effective date of the amendment, 
the heads of Government agencies shall give 
representatives of government workers the 
opportunity to confer on matters of policy 
affecting working conditions, safety, in-serv- 
ice training, labor management, cooperation, 
methods of adjusting grievance appeals, 
granting of leave, promotions, demotions, 
rates of pay, and reduction in force. 

Under terms of the bill charges involving 
a violation would be referred to an impartial 
board of arbitration, to be composed of three 
members. One would be selected by the or- 
ganization making the charge, one by the 
head of the department or agency involved, 
and the third, who would act as chairman, 
to be designated by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

The findings of the board of arbitration 
would be final and conclusive as to the fact 
of Violation and the head of the department 
or agency involved would take such action 
as might be necessary to cause the suspen- 
sion, demotion, or removal of any adminis- 
trative official found by the board of arbi- 
tration to have been guilty of a violation. 


CIA, FBI EXCLUDED 


The bill does not apply to the Central 
Intelligence Agency or the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

The St. Louis Post Office Clerks’ Union 
seeks the support of Catholics in obtaining 
passage of the bill. - 

There can be no doubt that Catholics 
would be acting in accordance with sound 
principles by supporting the postal em- 
ployees in this effort. 

The changeless truths contained in the 
social encyclicals of the Popes may be inter- 
preted authoritatively to lend assistance to 
Government workers, as well as to others, 
in the pursuit of their natural rights. 

“It would be quite absurd to look out for 
one portion of the citizens and to neglect 
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another,” said Pope Leo XII in Rerum No. 
varum, 


PROTECTION WITHOUT INTERFERENCE 


The Government has the obligation to pro. 
tect lawful unions and cannot in justice 
stifle them. 

“Let the state protect these lawfully asso- 
ciated bodies,” said Pope Leo. “Let it not, 
however, interfere with their private con- 
cerns and order of life.” 

Catholics in conscience can agree with the 
American Bar Association report, which 
states: 

“It is a fallacy to assume that the usual 
‘merit system’ laws governing the civil sery- 
ice are so comprehensive that employees have 
no proper basis for complaint as to their 
working conditions, or that their grievances 
are all superficial.” 

The bill before Congress contains no strike 
provision and the postal employees are not 
seeking the right to strike. 

On this subject the report of the bar 
association comments: 

“Government which denies to its employes 
the right to strike against the people, no 
matter how just might be the grievances, 
owes to its public servants an obligation to 
provide working conditions and standards of 
management-employee relationships which 
would make unnecessary and unwarranted 
any need for such employees to resort to stop- 
page of public business. 

PROMISES NOT ENOUGH 


“It is too idealistic to depend solely on a 
hoped-for beneficent attitude of public ad- 
ministrators. Promises of well-meaning pub- 
lic officials imbued with a sense of high au- 
thority who resort to the pretense of alleged 
limitations on their powers to avoid dealing 
forthrightly with representatives of their 
subordinate employees only aggravate griev- 
ances.” 





The Proposed Airport at Burke, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Provincial Politics,” pub- 
lished in the Evening Star of Thursday, 
March 15, 1956. It deals with the need 
for a second airport in the Washington, 
19: 40., BTeR. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Senator BuTier, of Maryland, seems to 
have a short memory with respect to the 
proposed auxiliary national airport at Burke, 
Va. In an amazing press release, Mr. BUTLER 
has declared that the Commerce Department 
“should not permit the attempted intimi- 
dation by a small Senate subcommittee to 
force hasty, ill-advised, and indefensible ac- 
tion” in furtherance of the Burke project. 
He had reference to the recommendation of 4 
Senate Commerce subcommittee that the 
Burke airport plan be revived on a “crash” 
construction basis. 

It is absurd to refer to the long-planned 
and long-dormant Burke airport as hasty, ill- 
advised, or indefensible. The site at Burke 
was selected some years ago after a careful 
survey of the whole Washington Metropoli- 
tan Area by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, the National Capital Planning Com- 
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mission, and other agencies. After extensive 
hearings, Congress approved the site and ap- 
propriated nearly $1 million for purchase of 
jand. The Federal Government now has 
title to about 1,000 acres near Burke. All of 
this was done deliberately, on the advice of 
experts who repeatedly have defended the 
Burke location with persuasive logic. 

But there have been hasty, ill-advised, and 
indefensible efforts in the past to kill the 
Burke plan—with Maryland legislators 
strangely in the forefront of the opposition. 
The Marylanders want their Friendship Air- 
port, near Baltimore, to be officially desig- 
nated as an alternate ‘“‘Washington” airport. 
This is understandable politics on the pro- 
yincial level, but the mounting congestion 
at the present National Airport is so danger- 
ous that a higher order of statesmanship is 
called for. Where public safety is at stake— 
as it is in the local airport crisis—provincial 
politics is wholly out of place. 





President Eisenhower’s Candidacy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress an editorial printed in the 
Eagle Rock Sentinel on Thursday, March 
8, 1956. 

The Eagle Rock Sentinel is a weekly 
newspaper established in 1909 and pro- 
duced, printed, and owned by citizens 
of Eagle Rock, a community in Los 
Angeles and a part of California’s 24th 
Congressional District which I represent. 
Mr. H. A. Lawson, editor and copublisher 
of the Eagle Rock Sentinel, has for many 
years served prominently and well as a 
civic leader and as a capable and re- 
spected journalist in his community. 

Iam pleased to include in the REcorp 
Mr. Lawson’s recent editorial hailing 
President Eisenhower’s announcement 
of his availability again as a candidate 
for the office of the President: 

Our Duty Is To SERVE 

The courage shown by President Dwight 
Eisenhower in facing up to his physical dis- 
ability and in spite of that fact his willing- 
ness to succeed himself in office for another 4 
years, if nominated by his party and elected 
by the people, is, we feel the most gratifying 
effect of his momentous decision. Coupled 
with it is the realization he has recovered 
from his recent heart attack and is well on 
the road to good health. Irrespective of the 
political implications involved, our people, 
regardless of party affiliation, will rejoice 
that he has improved, for that is more im- 
portant than anything else, and will have 
praise for his determination to carry on as 
the Nation’s Chief Executive. Reviewing the 
unusual situation in which the President 
found himself in after suddenly discovering 
he had a heart ailment, and setting aside 
the effect it might have on him as a public 
Official, the conclusion he finally reached, not 
only to continue in office but to seek re- 
election, there can only be the greatest ad- 
miration in his bravery to carry on. Only 
& person confronted with such a difficult 
Problem can full appreciate how he must 
have battled with himself and his conscience 
to arrive at the decision that he did. It all 
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adds up that in President Eisenhower we 
have a leader of unequaled determination to 
say nothing of statesmanship. 


Considering his decision politically it does 
not take much of an imagination to visualize 
how jubilant the Republicans are, nor how 
disappointed the Democrats must be. To 
the former there is and will continue to be 
the somewhat dangerous conclusion that 
“it’s in the bag.” Their ticket will be Eisen- 
hower and Nixon, for it is very reasonable to 
assume the President will show a preference 
for the Vite President who, during his first 
term, has been his right-hand man. If he 
wants NIxon, the next Republican National 
Convention will nominate him. While there 
is an undercover fight on NIXON, seeming 
to come from mystericus and undefined 
sources, insofar as the rank and file of the 
Republicans are concerned, it will be 
stamped out. Quite a different situation 
confronts the Democratic Party. Now that 
President Eisenhower has decided to run 
again, it will have to change its political 
strategy and possibly its attitude toward 
avowed candidates already in the race for 
the party nomination for President. To 
make the claim any Democratic candidate 
can be elected is like whistling when passing 
the graveyard. Their Presidential nominee 
now must be an outstanding statesman and 
leader. He is not in the running at the 
present time. 

While there are some policies advocated 
and practiced by President Eisenhower we 
have not always been in agreement with, 
his determination to prevent wars and to 
bring permanent peace to this country and 
the world, outweigh all other matters. That 
is the prayer of the people everywhere and 
it is possible of accomplishment in their 
belief and in the belief of the President. 
Its advocacy has developed President Eisen- 
hower from a great military leader into a 
great statesman. 

While the Sentinel does not believe “it is 
in the bag” by any means, it is ready now 
to predict the President, providing his good 
health continues, will not only be the Re- 
publican Party nominee for President to- 
gether with Vice President NIxoNn, but will 
be reelected, and that his election will carry 
with him a Republican Congress. But to 
make this prediction come true his party 
will have to make a grassroots campaign 
with “whistle stops.” 





Ireland’s Struggle for Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
history of Ireland has been a long strug- 
gle for freedom for many centuries. The 
courage and determination of the Irish 
people to not only bring freedom to their 
native land, but to help other nations 
obtain their freedom, is recorded in 
many places in the annals of history. ° 

Together with my remarks, I am in- 
cluding herewith an editorial from the 
Los Angeles Tidings which is apropos of 
St. Patrick’s Day: 

THE TEAR AND THE SMILE 

Father Cloonan’s doctoral dissertation 
“The Irish Catholic Confederacy and the 
Puritan Revolution” tells the story of the 
sad middle years of Ireland’s turbulent 17th 
century. The book untangles in scholarly 
sweep the several threads of heavy hopes 
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that webbed the tragic nation at a time 
when fortune favored. There is a subdued 
eloquence in the writing heightened as the 
narrative moves on to inevitable disaster. 

Strange to write, but this was a rebellion 
not only for the faith but for the king, and 
the king was England’s Charles I. The 
enemy now was the Puritan parliament that 
hounded the king to the knife and presumed 
to legislate as well for Ireland. The intoler- 
ance of the Roundheads eyed the compla- 
cency of the Stuarts in the religious affairs 
of Ireland, and moved to extirpate with fire 
and sword the popish nonsense across the 
Irish Sea. The threat found the Anglo-Irish, 
the lords of the pale planted by the Planta- 
genets and now “more Irish than the Irish 
themselves,” linked with the Old Irish, dis- 
possessed by the Ulster plantations, in a 
common effort for cross and crown. 

The Catholic confederacy set up at Kil- 
kenny drafted a constitution for the island 
which acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
crown and decreed the independence of a 
separate parliament. The king was peti- 
tioned for redress of religious wrongs. This 
work of Patrick Darcy anticipated by almost 
300 years the English evolution of empire. 
Idle are the “‘if’s” of history. Yet is is fasci- 
nating to speculate the complexion of the 
political aftermath had Darcy’s concept of 
independence under the protection of the 
Crown prevailed. The American Revolution 
more than a century later was largely a pro- 
test against the exactions of a parliament in 
which no colonial voice was heard. It is one 
of the ironies of history that the thread of 
empire in today’s concept of commonwealth 
was spun in the 17th century by the facile 
mind of a Galway man. 

What characters emerge on this strife-torn 
page of Ireland’s glorious saga! The king’s 
continuing tragedy ended in tragedy all 
around. His dire extremity balked his 
vacillating will for the amelioration of Irish 
religious grievances. There is Ormond, the 
king’s lieutenant in Ireland, resourceful and 
unscrupulous, whose Protestant upbringing 
so obliterated his Catholic birth as to peril 
both faith and freedom for Protestant pre- 
tensions. Ormond divided the Irish by play- 
ing the fears of the Lords of the Pale against 
the suspicions of the displaced Old Irish. 

The days were rife with plots and sub- 
plots. Agents and emissaries roused the con- 
tinent to the cause, and always too little 
help arrived too late. A plan was even afoot 
to have a Barbarini Pope name a nephew, 
Giacomo Compagna, the High King of Ire- 
land! It is perhaps just as well that the 
plan died aborning. Irish honor and chiv- 
alry and heroism had new glory in the 
exploits of Owen Roe O'Neill, but his death 
sealed the doom that disunion and despair 
prepared. The righteous thundering of 
Rinnucini, the Papal Legate, but hastened 
the day of wrath in the scourge of Crom- 
well. 

Now followed Ireland’s finest hour. It is 
difficult to understand how a people could 
ever rise again from such depths of degra- 
dation. They were despoiled of their heri- 
tage. Measures were devised to strip them 
even of the show of humanity. The flame of 
freedom burned quietly on in bog and back- 
land. It could not fail when people would 
not falter. It is a long story and one well 
known, the men of Wexford in ’98, the 
Emancipator, the Fenians, Parnell and Red- 
mond, the Sinn Fein, the Easter martyrs, the 
time of the Trouble, the Free State, and the 
dream of a united Ireland shaping again as 
the green, white, and gold banner greets the 
breeze over the East River signalizing an 
honored place once more among the councils 
of the nations. 

A new St. Patrick’s Day reminds us that 
tyranny trembles before an unconquerable 
will to freedom. Its inspiration gives quiet 
assurance that peace with justice and honor 
will, as a prince, yet walk our ways. 
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“Irish Partition: The Bitter Fruit of 
Expediency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the address I de- 
livered at the 89th annual St. Patrick’s 
Day banquet of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians and Ladies Auxiliary of 
Cuyahoga County, held in Cleveland, 
Saturday, March 17, titled “Irish Parti- 
tition: The Bitter Fruit of Expediency”: 

On this happy feast of our patron St. 
Patrick our thoughts necessarily turn to 
those great ideals and spiritual values which 
he gave to all humanity. 

All of us surely realize the importance of 
those ideals and spiritual values in these 
troubled days when all the world seems so 
upset and civilization is almost on the brink 
of allowing itself to be destroyed. 

As we refiect upon these wonderful gifts 
of St. Patrick, we cannot turn our eyes away 
from those many injustices and inequities 
which beset other nations of the world. 

Among those great injustices is the false 
partition of Ireland. This state of inequity 
has unfortunately existed since the days 
when the Irish patriots won freedom and in- 
dependence for a large part of the emerald 
isle. 

In recent years we have witnessed the cruel 
division of nations by the Russian Commu- 
nists. I speak especially about the Commu- 
nist partition of Germany, Korea, and Viet- 
nam. 

The leading statesmen of the West do 
not hesitate to state that the continued 
false partition of these three nations con- 
stitutes a threat to the survival of our en- 
tire civilization. 

But it is sad to note that these same 
statesmen, who are charged with charting 
the course to victory for all free men, are 
blind to the false partition of Ireland. 

It seems to me there has grown up in the 
world of our times an acceptance of the 
dangerous notions that a little bit of tyran- 
ny is all right, that a little bit of im- 
perialism will do no great harm, and that 
so long as human injustices do not threaten 
to cause an outbreak of general war it can 
be tolerated. 

It is in this confused state of affairs that 
the cause of an united Ireland must seek 
to win the final victory envisioned by every 
Irish patriot from the beginning of time. 

In my considered judgment the greatest 
barrier to winning a free and united Ire- 
land is the philosophy of expediency which 
has spread almost like wildfire throughout 
our civilization during the last thirty-five- 
odd years. If we look about us it is easy to 
see the terrible penalties we are now paying 
for following a course of expediency in the 
conduct of our international affairs. 

Expediency allowed Russian communism 
to get a foothold on the ruins of the Rus- 
sian czarist empire; 

Expediency prevented the western pow- 
ers following World War I from establish- 
ing a just social order among nations which 
could have forbidden World War II; 

Expediency led us to enter into diplo- 
matic and trade relations with Communist 
Russia just as expediency led us into fight- 
ing side by side with the pagan philosophy 
of communism in what the common people 
were led to believe was a war to restore the 
basic freedoms to all nations and all men. 
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That same expediency has led us into our 
present precarious position wherein we seem 
to know not our allies and where there is 
an ever-present inclination to sacrifice some- 
one else’s territory and other people’s fu- 
ture to the insatiable appetite of the Rus- 
sian Communist aggressors. 

The danger exists that unless we imme- 
diately and completely reject expediency as 
a consideration in the conduct of our af- 
fairs with other nations and in meeting the 
present Christian crisis we will soon find 
that our own Nation has fallen upon the 
pagan altar of expediency from which es- 
cape is impossible and through which civil- 
ization as we know it may be blotted from 
the memory of mankind forever. 

I therefore commend to your considera- 
tion the need for each and every one of us 
to fight against the trend of expediency in 
our national and international affairs as a 
practical way of striking a telling blow for 
the cause of a free and united Ireland. 





Address Delivered by the President of the 
Oklahoma Statewide Electric Coopera- 
tive 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Roscoe F. Keiffer, 
president of the Oklahoma Statewide 
Electric Cooperative, at the annual 
meeting of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, at St. Louis, 
Mo., January 25, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

UNITY OR ELSE 


(Address of Roscoe F. Keiffer, president, 
Oklahoma Statewide Electric Cooperative, 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, St. 
Louis, Mo., January 25, 1956) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, for 
me to address this great audience of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
gathered from all parts of these United 
States is most certainly a high honor. To 
be placed on the annual meeting program 
of our great association is the highest honor 
that has ever come to this Oklahoma wheat 
farmer; and I assure you that what I have 
to say to you today will not be anything 
new to you people who are carrying the load 
of rural electrification all over the land. 

I wish if I may this afternoon discuss 
with you as one farmer to another some of 
the most important problems that are facing 
the cooperative movement among farmers, 
especially as it pertains to our rural elec- 
tric cooperatives. 

The problem of getting all of our coop- 
eratives working together and pulling to- 
gether for the overall good of all is the 
subject of my discussion this afternoon. 
It can readily be seen that our problems are 
different. No two cooperatives have the 
same problems and possibly the solution to 
the same problem in a different section of 
the country would be different; but regard- 
less of these differences the overall objective 
is the same in that we are all working at 
the task of bringing electricity to the farmer 
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at a price he can afford to pay. I suppose 
that electricity has always been available 
to farmers at a price; but that price prior to 
1935 was so high that less than 10 percent 
of our farm homes were served by central. 
station current. Recently, I heard the Goy. 
ernor of our State, Governor Raymond Gary, 
say that prior to the advent of the REA in 
1935 he tried to get the power company in 
his area to bring electricity to his farm ang 
they asked him more money than he had 
paid for the farm just 2 years before. There 
is no surer way to turn off the power serving 
our farms than to price it beyond our ability 
to pay. 

Most certainly the farmer’s ability to pay 
is at an all time low in this country, with 
everything we have to buy going up and 
everything that we have to sell sliding down- 
ward. The most recent figures I have seen 
show that we farmers are receiving about 
80 percent of parity while many other indus- 
tries are as high as 130 percent. We cannot 
expect to sell at 80 percent and buy at 130 
percent and stay solvent very long. Re- 
cently I went into a repair shop to purchase 
a new set of cutter bars for my ensilage 
cutter. The price was $56 for the very same 
bars I had purchased 2 years previous for 
$35. When he had figured up the bill, he 
added 10 percent. I asked him what that 
was for and he replied that on the first of 
the month all repairs had gone up 10 per- 
cent to take care of the increase that labor 
had secured. Increases granted labor are 
being reflected by industry in the costs to 
the farmer on the things we buy. I do not 
presume to know if this is .a justifiable 
increase. 

Not long ago I walked into a hardware 
store to purchase an ensilage fork and I 
was told that the price was $8.45—$8.45 for 
a pitchfork—my father would have dropped 
dead in his day if they had asked him more 
than $1.25 for a pitchfork. 

I purchased a tractor in 1954 for $3,480; in 
1942 I had purchased one just like it for 
$1,465. The same make and size tractor, of 
course 1954 tractor had all the new im- 
provements but essentially they did the same 
work. 

I point these tremendously increased costs 
out to you just to emphasize that the farmer 
is in a price squeeze the like of which I 
have not seen in my time. Bearing this in 
mind it becomes doubly important that we 
hold the line on electric costs. 

The power companies of this country are 
afraid of the yardstick of public power and 
as long as we can maintain the competitive 
yardstick of public and cooperative power 
we can hold the line on power costs. Power 
produced and delivered to the farm home 
without profit by the cooperatives of this 
country has most certainly held power costs 
fairly steady in the face of increased costs 
of about everything else we have to buy. 
Without the public power program there is 
no measuring stick in the power business. 

My own cooperative is located on the 
northern border of Oklahoma and we serve 
most of two counties in Kansas. At first we 
served our Kansas customers over our dis- 
tribution lines; but soon the load became 
too heavy and it became necessary for us to 
build a substation in Kansas. We went to 
our power supplier and asked permission to 
build a transmission line from down in Okla- 
homa up to our Kansas substation. Do 
you think that they would sell us power to 
transmit to our Kansas station? Of course, 
they would not. They said, in effect, we do 
not compete with the power companies in 
Kansas. What was the result? We had to 
buy power from a Kansas company for our 
Kansas substation; and as a result, we have 
paid six mills and fuel costs in Oklahoma 
and about 11 mills and fuel costs in Kansas 
all these years. You say, why the difference? 
In Oklahoma, we had a cooperative generat- 
ing plant and Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration power, while Western Kansas has ne 
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competition in the power field. We cooper- 
atives must stay in business to furnish com- 
tition and hold power costs down. 

Many farms in the sparsely settled areas 
of our country would be without power if 
our cooperatives were sold out, for these 
farms could never pay enough for electricity 
to make a profit to the private pcwer com- 

ny. Their interest is profit; ours is service. 

The farmer today could not do without 
electricity. This last summer it was my 
privilege to travel around over my State at- 
tending many of the annual meetings of 
our cooperatives. I had the opportunity of 
talking to many farmers. I always asked 
them, “What would you do if the electricity 
was suddenly turned off at your farm?” The 
invariable answer always was, “I guess I 
would have to move to town,” and I be- 
lieve that is true. We could not go back. 
One farmer to whorh I talked said he had 
once done his milking by hand, had done his 
chores by lantern light and had read his 
daily newspaper by an oil lamp; and he 
guessed he could do it again. About 2 
weeks later he wrote me a letter in which 
he said, “I have been thinking about what 
you said and‘I guess I was wrong; I just 
couldn’t go back.”’ 

I am trying to say that the farmer today 
must have electric power and at a price he 
can afford to pay; and it is our job as co- 
operatives to see that he gets it. 

The power companies of this country are 
doing everything in their power to destroy 
us. To date they have not succeded and I 
am satisfied that they have decided that as 
long as the cooperatives all stick together, 
they cannot lick us; so they are changing 
their tactics and attempting to get us to 
fighting among ourselves. All over the coun- 
try today we are hearing stories about coop- 
eratives pulling out of the State organiza- 
tion, because of dissatisfaction with em- 
ployees, managers, and the way things are 
being run by the board. It seems that we 
are suddenly distrusting our neighbor coop- 
erative instead of helping and cooperating. 
Investigating a number of these rumors of 
dissension, I have found that most of these 
misleading accusations have been started by 
people who are not friendly to our cause. 
That is their tactics. Are we going to fall for 
this sort of propaganda? 

I do not expect my cooperative to see 
things exactly as your cooperative does, for 
the boards of directors are just people. Peo- 
ple think differently and act differently and 
it is right and natural that they should; and 
because a person thinks and acts different 
than I do, does not make it impossible for 
us to get together on the common cause. 

I hope that we in the cooperative move- 
ment are big enough to give other people 
credit for being sincere in their thinking and 
possibly they are right and we are wrong. 

As I grow older I am more and more con- 
vinced as I look back that I have been wrong 
on many occasions when at the time I was so 
sure I was right. So as cooperatives today 
Maybe we cannot always agree but who 
knows for sure who isright. Let’s forget our 
differences and give our wholehearted sup- 
port to the success of this great cooperative 
effort of ours. 

We have come a long ways since 1935; we 
have brought the greatest advancement to 
the farm home that has come in my time 
and yours. Are we going to let our enemies 
divide us now and take away these great farm 
benefits or are we going to bury our differ- 
ences and stick together? The more than 
900 electric cooperatives in this country 
would be an almost unbeatable group if we 
can all join forces and move foirward as one. 

We farmers who make up the boards of di- 
rectors of our rural electric cooperatives all 
over this country of ours think differently; 
we act differently; we believe differently; but 
we are all working at the same task and that 
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is to bring electricity to the farmers of Amer- 
ica at a price he can afford to pay. 

If all the electric cooperatives of this coun- 
try will pull together, all the money, all the 
political power, all the misleading advertis- 
ing and all the pressure the power companies 
can bring to bear cannot lick us. We must 
pull together or we wil be picked off one at 
a time. 

Let us go home from this annual meeting 
determined that we will support our State 
organizations and our national at all costs. 
I do not want my cooperative to be the one 
that breaks the solid front, do you? 

The program at which we are working is 
right, it is nothing to be ashamed of. I have 
enough faith in our country to believe that 
right will prevail but down through history 
right has only prevailed when men honest 
and true fought for that right. 

“United we stand, divided we fall,” are 
the wise words of yesteryear and I believe 
they apply to us today just as surely as the 
day they were uttered. We must pull to- 
gether or else. 





Segregation in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on Sunday, March 18. It is entitled “Law 
Professor Backs Manifesto.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Law PROFESSOR BACKS MANIFESTO—PRINCETON 

AUTHORITY ON THE CONSTITUTION ASSERTS 

THERE IS ROOM FoR DISCUSSION 


PRINCETON, N. J., March 17.—Dr. Alpheus 
T. Mason, professor of Jurisprudence at 
Princeton University and an authority on 
constitutional interpretation, has praised 
the southern manifesto presented in both 
Houses of Congress Monday. 

The statement signed by 19 Senators and 
81 Representatives pledged support for 
moves to counteract by all lawful means the 
integration decisions made by the Supreme 
Court. Professor Mason called the mani- 
festo a good thing. He added: 

“At the very least it is calculated to give 
the court and the country pause.” 

Professor Mason expressed the opinion 
that “the people are entitled to know that 
the issue isn’t black and white—there is 
much room for argument and discussion 
here. This statement is something that 
needed to be made, and it has been made in 
a@ dignified and effective way, I feel.” 

The author of a number of books on law 
and the Constitution, Dr. Mason has since 
1947 held the McCormick Professorship of 
Jurisprudence at Princeton. The McCor- 
mick professorship was first held by Wood- 
row Wilson from 1898 to 1910. 

Dr. Mason was graduated from Dickinson 
College, in Carlisle, Pa., and did his gradu- 
ate work at Princeton. He was born in 
Snow Hill, Md., 18 miles below Salisbury, in 
the southeastern part of the State, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1899. 

MASON CITES TWO POINTS 


Professor Mason pointed out that the 
manifesto “attacks the Supreme Court at 
the point where it is most vulnerable.” He 
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cited two points wherein the Court’s recent 
decisions concerning segregation in public 
schools might be considered unwarranted: 

“First, rather than rely on available judi- 
cial precedents, the Court invoked two of 
the flimsiest of all our disciplines—sociology 
and psychology—as the basis of its decision. 

“Secondly, the Court in connection with 
the matter of implementing the decision, 
suggested the formula of ‘deliberate speed.’ 
Hindsight indicates that the Court itself 
might better have followed that very formula 
and thus avoided the precipitation of a very 
explosive issue.” 

Because of these two points, Professor 
Mason said he felt the integration decisions 
could have been much more firmly founded. 





Two Hundred Thousard Kids You Can Be 
Proud of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp I 
include an article from the magazine 
This Week, published by the Sunday 
Washington Star newspaper. 

This article was written by Gen. 
Anthony C. McAuliffe, the commanding 
general, United States Army, Europe. 

It is one of the most thought pro- 
voking articles I have read in a long 
time. It discusses the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency. But the real purport 
of the article discloses how this great 
leader of men and soldiers has built up 
the morale of the soldiers under him 
to such a high pitch that their ‘“de- 
linquency”’ is nil. 

His capacity to develop loyalty in the 
face of supreme danger in the officers 
and men under his command was first 
exhibited in the Battle of the Bulge at 
Bastogne. The German commanders 
thought they had him and his men in 
a pocket and sent a note to him by mes- 
senger suggesting that he surrender. His 
answer became known throughout the 
fighting men 
were, when he sent word to the German 
Command and used the word “nuts” a 
well known expression that we all under- 
stood. His men were pitched so high 
that they turned back the German 
armies with terific losses and it was 
really the beginning of the capitulation 
of the German forces. 

With all his popularity and his great 
capacity to develop loyalty in his men he 
is really a friendly man. It is because 
of his great love for those who work 
with and under his direction that he is 
so proud of his men and they instinc- 
tively are proud of him. 

No matter what great mission must be 
performed, whether in a war or in peace, 
leaders are the essential for success. 
Without leaders nothing great can be 
accomplished. 

It was my privilege to spend a few 
days in Heidelberg this last fall. I met 
and talked to General McAuliffe and his 
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staff. He accorded me wonderful treat- 
ment. It was evident that all the staff 
officers who worked with him regarded 
their chief very highly. It was also my 
privilege to meet with a number of en- 
listed men and one could easily see that 
the morale of the enlisted men was ex- 
tremely high. He has made every man 
in his command feel proud of his job and 
proud of his commanding general. 

Unfortunately this man is leaving the 
service and taking a very important job 
in civil life. It is hard to lose a great 
leader. But his record will be a chal- 
lenge for the man that replaces him. 
He was Chief of Personnel of the Army 
during a tour in the Pentagon. Con- 
gressmen frequently would consult him 
about problems. Always he was friendly 
and helpful in his contacts with Con- 
gressmen. 

May I say that in my limited contact 
with General McAuliffe and his wife I 
sensed that they have had a happy home 
life, the secret of true happiness and 
success in one’s chosen occupation. 

I wish that every Member of Congress 
and every citizen of our country could 
read General McAuliffe’s article. Also, 
I wish they could see the pictures that 
accompany the article, which tell better 
than words why he is such a great leader 
and why his men love and admire him. 

The article follows: 

WorrieD ABOUT THE YOUNGER GENERATION?— 

HERE A FAMOUS GENERAL REPORTS ON 200,000 

Kws You Can BE PROUD OF 


(By Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe) 


Question: Many readers have sent us ques- 
tions about juvenile delinquency. Since a 
large section of our youth is serving with 
the United States Army in Europe, we de- 
cided to ask their commanding general, Gen- 
eral McAuliffe, what he thought of the 
youngsters in his command. 

HEIDELBERG, GERMANY. 

Answer: I wish that every American who 
thinks that we are raising a nation of juve- 
nile delinquents could stand guard with a 
patrol of our “ex-teen-agers” on the frontier 
border between us and the Russians here in 
Germany. One night in the cold and snow, 
looking out across the barbed wire and 
plowed ground of the border, where one mis- 
take could cause us international trouble, 
would convince the most doubtful that our 
younger generation isn’t “going to hell in a 
handbasket.” 

These youngsters perform this mission— 
and many other important jobs—night and 
day, in all kinds of weather, 365 days and 
nights a year. There are more than 200,000 
young men and women in the United States 
Army in Europe between 18 and 21 years of 
age, serving the overseas portion of their 
selective service obligation or Regular Army 
enlistments. 

They are accepting responsibility, develop- 
ing the kind of leadership which has always 
made Americans proud, and doing both with 
a modesty and confidence that proves their 
fundamental soundness. Despite publicity 
on our juvenile-delinquency problem, I can’t 
believe that American youngsters are becom- 
ing “a lost generation.” 

I do not contend that these young men 
and women are a complete cross-section of 
American youth. The Selective Service Sys- 
tem and our own enlistment requirements 
eliminate misfits. But these young Ameri- 
cans do repreesnt all elements of American 
life—every race, creed, and color, 


It’s A SERIOUS ARMY 


My confidence in them is not blind faith. 
I realize that there is a juvenile problem 
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in America today which calls for our best 
attention and thought. Some of those same 
problems of behavior also exist here, where 
we face and solve them just as each Ameri- 
can community in the United States must. 
Nor do I offer a hitch in the Army as 4a 
cure for juvenile delinquency. After all, we 
can only develop the talents and abilities 
and good-citizenship characteristics which 
their families, pastors, and teachers have al- 
ready instilled in them. But our efforts to 
continue the good work produce reassuring 
results. 

A peacetime Army has always been harder 
to handle than one in war. The authority 
of the battlefield is easier to take than thse 
discipline of garrison and training life. Be- 
cause this is a serious Army in Europe, with 
a serious cold-war mission, these American 
youngsters accept the rigors and discipline 
and authority in good part—and without 
loss of initiative or spirit. 

Veterans of World War II and of Korea 
would find it hard to compare their duty 
in those combat situations with the tasks 
that confront our soldiers here. Young 
Americans are living in France and Ger- 
many—countries with strange languages, 
customs and laws—and must serve as uni- 
formed ambassadors as well as good soldiers. 
Fortunately, in both countries, good soldiers 
are universally respected. But often the 
added disciplinary strain of always being on 
best behavior gives the younger brother of 
the World War II veteran little rear area re- 
laxation. 


STILL A TOUGH LIFE 


This is also a new Army. It’s an atomic 
army with cannons and rockets that could 
destroy a division or a small city, manned 
by young men who were in kindergarten 
when the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor. The 
new weapons and new tactics demand addi- 
tional training. At the same time, the mud, 
rain and snow are with them in the field on 
maneuvers, making the maintenance of 
trucks and tanks, the building of bridges 
and the firing of atomic cannons and smaller 
weapons just as irksome as always. 

I can honestly say that the youngsters in 
the Army in Europe today are doing a mag- 
nificent job. 

Their performance in training and main- 
taining a combat-ready Army isn’t the only 
criterion. In two countries where wine and 
beer are almost staples of the diet, and where 
every village has its tavern, one would expect 
even more trouble than at home. Such is 
not the case. Here’s an example. 

In every command, there is a noncommis- 
sioned officer’s council which advises the 
commanding officer on discipline and the 
off-duty activities of the soldier. At one 
council it was suggested that if beer were 
allowed in the mess halls it might keep men 
at home. The division commander asked 
the noncoms to take a poll of the soldiers. 
Inquiries revealed that an overwhelming ma- 
jority preferred additional ice-cream-soda 
and milk-shake facilities in the area. 


GET YOUR OWN SUNDAY BREAKFAST 


When one mentions Overseas duty in 
Europe a picture quickly comes to mind of 
the gay life of Paris, London, Rome, Frank- 
furt, Heidelberg, and other cities. But most 
of our garrisons are in the smaller towns and 
villages. 

One such isolated outpost is at Baum- 
holder, Germany, a rather remote training 
area on a high plateau where the German 
army formerly trained its armored units. 
The service club at Baumholder, the Big 
Wheel Lodge, is patronized by as many as 
10,000 soldiers a month. I was surprised— 
and gratified—to learn that among the most 
popular features at Big Wheel, as at many 
other service clubs are the cook-your-own- 
dinner nights and get-your-own-Sunday- 
breakfast sessions, which tax the capacity of 
the club. I don’t know if these interests 
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will hold over into civilian life, but they cer. 
tainly don’t sound like juvenile delinquent 
activities to me. 

Greatest off-duty activity of the youngsters 
in this Army is travel. Young Americans 
are seeing more of Europe than all the tour- 
ist agencies have imagined. The Soldiers 
carefully save their money, then armed with 
cameras, take to every available corner of the 
Continent. By and large, the behavior of 
our Americans is exemplary, and the adverse 
reports are few and far between. 


THE GI TRAFFIC-SAFETY PROBLEM 


Another proof of the serious and responsi- 
ble attitude of these kids is the tremendous 
amount of off-duty time and effort they 
devote to improving their educations in the 
various branches of our “GI school system.” 
Space prevents a full discussion here, but the 
figures on enrollment, courses completed and 
diplomas are impressive. 

In standing up for our teen-agers, I don't 
want to paint a too-rosy picture. Many of 
the problems that occur at home also occur 
here. One of my greatest worries stems from 
traffic accidents. When I have to write a 
letter to parents telling them of the death 
of their son, or reporting that he has been 
seriously injured, I have my most difficult 
moments. We are raising a truly “motorized” 
and mechanically minded generation, and 
the hot-rod habits developed at home 
continue to exist after a youngster puts 
on a uniform. Driving conditions on the 
narrow roads and slippery cobblestone sur- 
faces in Europe are more treacherous than 
on our highways in the United States. 

We have driver-training schools, and we 
have strict examinations for driver licenses, 
In spite of these measures, the accident toll 
is too high. Obviously, some of our military 
accidents stem from the increasingly diff- 
cult task of driving heavy military equip- 
ment. But the accidents of privately owned 
automobiles make up the great majority of 
our cases. I don’t want to pin these mishaps 
on juvenile delinquency, even though many 
of the younger soldier-drivers are involved, 

No single illustration can prove my con- 
tention that we are raising a fine, responsi- 
ble generation of young Americans. But the 
case of ex-Cpl. Robert L. Jones, of Milwau- 
kee, is worth mentioning. He is a youngster 
who came to Europe as a selective-service 
soldier, just out of high school, and has now 
returned to civilian life to continue his edu- 
cation. As Jones put it when he left Eu- 
rope, he has retired—before he was 20 years 
old. (“He was born the year I graduated 
from West Point,” his colonel said, “and he 
is already retired.’’) 

RETIRED TO COLLEGE 

But Jones came to Europe from his basic 
training, served in the division artillery 
headquarters battery, graduated to radio 
operator and jeep driver, assisted in the fir- 
ing battery as fire-direction operator; be- 
came a private first-class and driver of the 
executive’s reconnaissance jeep, and finally 
graduated to corporal. He visited France 
and Switzerland, toured a good part of Ger- 
many, and saw the sights of Italy. He par- 
ticipated in two full-scale maneuvers, sev- 
eral command-post exercises, winter and 
summer, and qualified in all the weapons 
assigned to his unit. All this he accom- 
plished in 17 months in Europe, before he 
retired to continue his education under the 
GI bill. 

Like every father, I worry about the com- 
ing generation. But the many thousand ex- 
Corporal Joneses make me sure that young 
Americans are made of good stuff, which will 
carry us through in time of future need. 
They also make me very proud to be the 
Commander in Chief of our young Army in 
Europe. 
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Welker: Fighting Man From Idaho 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
jn the Appendix of the ReEcorpD an arti- 
cle which appears in the current issue 
of the well known national magazine, 
the American Mercury. It deals with 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 


WELKER]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WELKER: FIGHTING MAN FroM IDAHO 
(By Politicus) 

When HERMAN WELKER was elevated to the 
United States Senate by the Idaho voters 
in 1950, national news commentators knew 
only two newsworthy things about him. He 
had been the close personal friend of the 
late Wallace Beery and had enjoyed a top 
flight Hollywood law practice. And he had 
taken the Senate seat of the worst dema- 
gog whom Idaho, in a misguided moment, 
had ever sent to Washington—Glen Taylor. 

Technically speaking, WELKER did not de- 
feat Taylor. The Idaho Democrats, in their 
primary, took care of that. Henry Wallace’s 
1948 running mate, with his clownish left- 
wing record, was repudiated so thoroughly 
in 1950 that he is hardly likely ever again to 
be a serious factor in Idaho politics. The 
man whom WELKER faced was a much more 
redoubtable figure—former Senator D. Warth 
Clark. WELKER’s triumph over both Taylor 
and Clark sent him to Washington with a 
momentum which is still felt. 

Idaho has a tradition of independent, 
colorful Senators. It was the bailiwick of 
Fred T. Dubois, a notable figure of the 
Populist-Free Silver upsurge of the nineties. 
It sent the impressive Weldon B. Heyburn to 
the Senate in the early 1900's. And for over 
30 years, one of its seats was firmly occupied 
by the great William E. Borah. WeELKER has 
been a lifelong idolator of Borah, who gave 
him helpful encouragement when he was a 
struggling beginner at the Idaho bar. Today 
he takes pride in the fact that he sits at the 
famous Borah desk in the Senate Chamber. 

WELKER is still in his first term but he 
gives convincing indication that he is des- 
tined to be a Senator in the Idaho tradition. 
His outspoken independence, as a freshman 
Senator, gives shivers to his careful, fence- 
sitting, trend-fearful colleagues in the Sen- 
ate Chamber. What is inducing respect on 
the part of the Nervous Nellies is that WEL- 
KER is piling up a high score of being right 
on the controversial issues. 

A new Senator, arriving in Washington, is 
immediately faced by a harrowing decision. 
How shall he aline himself in the sharp 
left-right division which has now driven a 
deep rift into American national politics? 

Most newcomers play safe, and retire to the 
storm celler of the middle position. The 
middle is a comfortable spot to be in, when 
the political going gets rough. The centrist 
escapes the corrosive enmities which pursue 
the Senator who becomes labeled as either 
& rightist or a leftist. 

He can slip easily and inperceptibly to the 
momentarily popular side, with a minimum 
of political wear and tear. He can always 
end up enthusiastically in the retinue of the 
winner, with cynical disregard of his neu- 
trality while the winner was on the way up. 
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HERMAN WELKER. in entering the Senate, 
scorned all of these painless pathways to 
advancement. He made it plain, from the 
outset, that he intended to call the turns as 
he saw them, regardless of political conse- 
quences to himself. He has not deviated 
from that rule. 

One of his first decisions, in the Senate, 
was a hard one. With the Korean war rag- 
ing at its most ugly moment, the Nation 
was swept by the contagion of allyitis. The 
big names in the committee for the present 
danger were telling us pontifically that we 
must forge closer ties to Downing Street or 
we would be lost in the worsening world 
situation. It was the heyday of NATO, and 
the EDC, and of Mr. Harriman’s Mutual 
Seeurity Administration. It took a bold 
man to stand up in the Senate against this 
new internationalism, backed as it was by all 
the best names. 

HERMAN WELKER has spent his life too far 
from the Atlantic seaboard to be taken in 
by the One Worlders. One of his first acts 
in the Senate was to vote against EDC (who 
remembers it now?), then regarded as the 
keystone of the internationalist arch. He 
also voted against the sending of American 
divisions to Europe to shore up the NATO 
armed forces. Senator WELKER was old- 
fashioned enough to believe that Europeans 
should show a willingness to defend them- 
selves before American blood was offered to 
defend them. 

WELKER wasn’t long in the Senate before 
he ran head on into the so-called McCarthy 
issue. He was appointed a member of the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, 
which consumed several months in 1952 


listening to the vindictive charges of alleged 


misconduct on the part of Senator McCartTHy, 
cooked up by New Deal Senator Bill Benton, 
of Connecticut. Benton, in his eagerness to 
knock off McCartHy, had swallowed some of 
the most weird and farfetched rumor-mill 
concoctions against McCartHy which have 
ever been seriously exhibited in Washington. 
He wanted the Wisconsin Senator expelled 
from the Senate on the basis of this twaddle. 

The Idahoan quickly saw through the 
anti-anti-Communist motivation of Benton’s 
smear attempt, and he denounced it from 
his place as a committeeman. Finally, he 
gave the subcommittee its deathblow by re- 
signing at a strategic moment. The charges 
never reached the Senate floor. 

WELKER took an even more forceful anti- 
Communist position when he became a mem- 
ber of the Subcommitte on Internal Secu- 
rity of the Senate Judiciary Committee in 
the Republican Senate which convened in 
1953. | With WILLIAM E. JENNER, as chairman, 
and with the late Senator Patrick McCarran 
contributing Democratic support, the com- 
mittee gave a performance in sure-footed 
investigation of communism and _ fellow- 
traveler intrigue in 1953 which set a high 
mark for inquisitorial brilliance. Under the 
merciless questioning by JENNER, WELKER, 
BuTLeR, and the skillful committee counsel, 
Robert Morris, the big ones of the wartime 
pro-Communist apparatus were reduced to 
gibberish or to the fifth amendment. 

To recall some of the pro-Communist and 
left-leaning witnesses who passed before the 
committee during those months is to indi- 
cate the Jenner-Welker-Morris effectiveness. 
They included John J. Abt, C. J. Coe, Gregory 
Silvermaster, H. Glasser, Dr. Balanuth, Mary 
Markward, Craig S. Vincent, Edwin S. Smith, 
Nathan Witt, R. S. Byfield, Carl Aldo Mar- 
zani, E. J. Fitzgerald, Abraham Flaxer, Mrs. 
Mary Knowles, M. U. Cohen, H. B. Tenney, 
Henry H. Collins, Saul Carson, J. J. Joseph, A. 
Svenchensky, Harry Gold, Dr. Phillip Morri- 
son, Angus Cameron, F. P. Weber, Mrs. M. B. 
B. Porter, H. Magdoff, L. E. Mims, Dr. D. 
Hawkins, and others. It was an imposing 
procession of men and women who had been 
linked to the Communist conspiracy in this 
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Nation. When JENNER, WELKER, and their 
colleagues were through with their witnesses, 
the Communisi undercover organization in 
Washington had received a shattering blow. 

Other boldhearted men have hacked away 
at the various key arches of the Communist 
conspiracy in the successive postwar in- 
quiries of the Truman-Eisenhower years. 
But it generally is recognized that no job has 
been done more brilliantly or more finally 
than the job done by the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Committee during the big year, 1953. 

From this constructive work, WELKER 
found himself dragged away to participate 
in the McCarthy censure attempt of 1954. 
In the face of the terrific pressures of the 
administration, WELKER stood unshaken. He 
believed that Jo— McCartuy had done an 
outstanding patriotic job and that his perse- 
cutors were doing a mean and dishonorable 
thing in smearing him, and he said so in no 
uncertain language. At one point in the 
Senate debate on censure, only eight Sena- 
tors were in the Senate Chamber to listen 
to WELKER’s great speech in defense of Mc- 
CartHy. The Idaho Senator gloried in this 
manifestation that the censurers couldn’t 
take it. He found himself in a minority on 
the final censure vote, but he was proud of 
the stand which he had taken. 

On the record of his first term, it is ap- 
parent that Idaho has a Senator in HERMAN 
WELKER who is bringing back to his State 
some of the luster of the Borah days. He 
can go far. In 1956 he must face a gruelling 
campaign for reelection in a State which 
always is unpredictable. But the form 
sheets point to another Welker victory. Cer- 
tainly he has earned it. 





The Kress Art Treasures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Friday, I called the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the 15th-anniversary of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, which was observed 
on Saturday by showing the collections 
of the Samuel H. Kress Foundation of 
paintings, ranging from the 13th to the 
19th centuries. The Kress family is re- 
membered with appreciation and grati- 
tude by the people of South Carolina for 
its many gifts to South Carolina institu- 
tions. Two years ago, the Kress family 
donated a large art collection -to the 
Columbia Museum of Art. At that time, 
the State magazine carried two articles 
entitled, ‘“‘The Kress Art Treasures Come 
to Columbia” and “The Fabulous Kress 
Story.” I ask unanimous consent that 
these articles from the April 18, 1954, 
issue of the State Magazine be printed 
in the REcorp. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from the 
March 18 issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. It was written by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop and is entitled 
“Kindness of David Edward Finley.” 
Mr. Finley, the retiring director of the 
National Gallery of Art, is a South Car. 
olinian. Wein South Carolina are very 
proud of the fine work he has done in 
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this capacity and in the honor he has 
brought to his native State. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the State magazine of April 18, 1954] 

Kress Art TREASURES COME TO COLUMBIA 


From the encyclopedic assemblage of the 
world’s greatest art in the resources of the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation 27 paintings 
this week will come to Columbia and South 
Carolina. A beautifully illustrated catalog 
(with two of the paintings reproduced in full 
color) has been prepared by the museum to 
give the history of each artist and painting 
represented. 

The introduction to that catalog gives the 
background of the Kress collection in part 
as: “The most comprehensive visual record 
possible of the culture of the Italian Renais- 
sance would seem to have been the motive 
underlying the formation of the great col- 
lection of the Samuel H. Kress Foundation. 
Obviously, more celebrated paintings than 
are included in its roster exist in the major 
museums of the world. Yet, in no land out- 
side of Italy can there be found a more con- 
secutive picture of the development of west- 
ern ideals, philosophy, and customs than 
through the medium of the collection initi- 
ated by Samuel H. Kress. Through a gift of 
unparalleled proportions, regional museums, 
their communities and their States, and, in- 
deed, the entire Nation, are becoming the 
custodians of this legendary treasure of 
man’s intellectual progress.” 

From the great cities of Italy came these 
treasures of past history of the human soul 
and life. Now they tell their story of 400 
years of man’s creative activity from the 
walls of Columbia’s own museum. Their 
religious passion, their human experience, 
their pageantry, and their descriptive con- 
tent are a reflection of the moment when 
our western thought of today was being 
formed on the model of Greece classicism. 

Artists whose names are legendary to the 
schoolchild are present in this collection, 
along with other names of equally precious 
value to the scholar and educator. Each 
painting has been individually selected as 
a step in the broadest possible panorama of 
renaissance thought and ideals. They should 
be a tremendously valuable source of edu- 
cation and inspiration. 3 

The ground swell of humanism, or man’s 
respect for man, which developed from the 
art dominated by the dogmatic religion of 
Byzantium (Constantinople), is present in 
the gold embossed panels of rather primi- 
tive interpretation. These the visitor will 
see develop rapidly (though in Italy the 
process took 100 years to landscape back- 
grounds familiar to us in our own painting. 

The early portion of the collection is natu- 
rally dominated by religious painting. A 
delicate Madonna kneels before the angel in 
the annunciation scene. There is the dig- 
nity of the saints in stern procession. St. 
John preaches to a landscape inhabited by 
Herod and youthful Salome. There is the 
most wonderful scene of the Nativity in the 
most impressive fresco painting by Botti- 
celli. Amazingly enough this painting has 
been removed from its plaster wall and 
transferred to canvas. The original story 
of the giving of Christmas presents is de- 
picted; and a colleague of Leonardo makes 
us aware of the rather mystic grace and 
smile of the celebrated Mona Lisa. 


As the Renaissance neared its end, the 
painting skill continued to be imposing, 
but its content or soul became meager. The 
classical was always a dominant strain, and 
the bacchanal of Euripides is invoked as 
one theme. In another the artist arbitrarily 
readjusts the imposing ruins of Rome to 
include about a dozen of its most notable 
monuments in one canvas. The portrait of 
the city, as well as that cf important per- 
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sonages, became the vogue. When that 
city was Venice, their beauty is understand- 
able. 

Our State, county, and city are immeas- 
urably enriched by this gift of the Samuel H. 
Kress Foundation. It confers an aristocratic 
distinction to our cultural resources which 
will infiuence generations to come. It will 
be, also, the appealing attraction for stu- 
dents and tourists from all over the world. 

During the week ahead South Carolina 
and Columbia will pay tribute to those au- 
thorities who have worked with the Museum 
in securing this eloquent record of man’s 
creative past. With Rush H. Kress, who 
serves as the dynamic vice president of the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation, will be its di- 
rector and vice director, Dr. Herbert L. 
Spencer and Guy Emerson, and Mario 
Modestini and Pro. William E. Suida, re- 
spectively conservator and curator of re- 
search of the Foundation. The notes of Dr. 
Suida have formed the catalogued back- 
ground for Columbia’s paintings. With 
them, too, will be David E. Finley, director of 
Washington’s celebrated National Gallery of 
Art. A native of York and a graduate of 


the University of South Carolina, Mr. Fin- 
ley returns this week to the fourth annual 
banquet of the Columbia Art Association 
to relate the significance of Columbia's ac-- 
quisition of the Kress collection of Italian 
Renaissance painting for its museum. 


[From the State magazine of April 18, 1956] 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA PART TO THE FABULOUS 
KRESS STORY 


(By Henry Lesesne) 


The 5-10-25-cent store is a familiar part of 
the facade of America. As much as the au- 
tomobile, it is a symbol of the ‘abundant, 
mass production United States economy. 
The founder of one of these great dime-store 
chains, 90-year-old Samuel H. Kress, late in 
life also began collecting Italian art treasures 
on a mass scale. A hardheaded business- 
man, he was likewise a hardheaded art col- 
lector, insisting on 100 cents worth for every 
dollar. He shrewdly appraised whatever he 
bought, and frequently he bought sizable 
portions of famous collections at a time. 

In all he shelled out for art more hard cash 
than any other man in American history— 
about $75 million. Most of the world’s 
famous collectors have liked to see their great 
treasures set in a single, favored museum. 
Possessed of a deeply ingrained sense of pub- 
lic duty, Samuel H. Kress has been hard- 
headed in his benefactions, too, and he 
wanted them spread around so that all of 
America might see some of the world’s 
masterpieces. 

And all because of this Columbia’s Museum 
of Art is being formally presented next Fri- 
day, April 23, with a fortune in Italian 
Renaissance paintings from the Kress col- 
lection, and they will repose in the new fire- 
proof, air-conditioned Kress wing, built at a 
cost of $42,000—$20,000 appropriated by the 
city and $22,000 raised by donations. 

In the last 15 years 20 museums over the 
Nation have shared in the dispersal of this 
great collection. Other museums are ear- 
marked for future gifts. It will probably be 
1960 before the Samuel H. Kress Foundation 
finishes the job. It is a stipulation, how- 
ever, that the museums receiving these gnas- 
terpieces must be situated in States where 
there are Kress stores. Hence the Columbia 
Museum of Art, although a scant 4 years old, 
is an eligible museum. 

Yet there is a far greater connection be- 
tween South Carolina and the Kress story 
than that. The story of the Kress dime 
store enterprise is the story of three Kress 
brothers, and one of them, the late Claude 
Washington Kress, lived much of the time 
in South Carolina, and left an indelible 
mark on the agriculture of the State. One 
of his many private philanthropies was an 
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endowment to Clemson College to promote 
scholarly and scientific research among the 
faculty members, and to date, 13 years after 
his death, more than 75 such projects haye 
been approved. 

He was on the scholarly side and shieg 
from public notice. One of the country’s 
foremost authorities on merchandising ang 
business management, his views were often 
sought by Government fact-finding bodies, 
He held a deep conviction that the study 
of economic and business history is desirable 
as a basis for formulating present and fy. 
ture business policies. In fact, he createg 
the Kress Library of Business and Economics 
at the Harvard Business School, built around 
the nucleus of the famous Foxwell collection 
of early economic and business literature 
assembled in Cambridge, England, that Mr, 
Kress bought. 

If he hadn't also been an inveterate quail 
hunter, there probably would be no South 
Carolina part to the Kress story. Along 
about the turn of the century he was doing 
his quail hunting largely in northern Flor. 
ida. He kept hearing about the good quail 
hunting country in South Carolina. At the 
result, some months later, in 1901, he ac. 
quired a large plantation between Charles~ 
ton and Savannah, and in time he became 
a world authority on the propagation and 
maintaining of quail. In so doing, however, 
he also created an agricultural showplace of 
his day and did some trail-blazing that 
caused Clemson College to award him in 
1926 a certificate of merit for distinguished 
service to South Carolina agriculture. 

The third brother who has had a major 
role in guiding the destiny of the dime-store 
chain that has long since become a house- 
hold word in America is Rush H. Kress, the 
youngest of the three, though now 76 years 
old. He succeeded Claude W. as the head 
of the company. As vice chairman of the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation, he shoulders 
the tremendous job of administering its 
affairs since the eldest brother, Samuel H, 
Kress, at the age of 82, became ill. 

Biggest responsibility of the foundation, 
of course, is the carrying out of what 
amounts to a public trust in spreading the 
vast Kress art collection among numerous 
museums of the Nation. Aside from its in- 
terest in art, the foundation is concerned 
with other projects in Various fields, includ- 
ing medicine and education. The founda- 
tion was created in 1929 for the furtherance 
of educational cultural and humanitarian 
projects. Claude W. Kress’ will bequeathed 
a third of his estate to carry on the work of 
the foundation. 

The eldest Kress brother, Samuel H., did 
not start his tremendous art collection until 
his late fifties. In fact, he was in his fifties 
when he visited his first art gallery. He be- 
gan the dispersal of the collection personally, 
however, in 1939 when he gave the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington 375 paintings 
and sculptures by Italian masters. It was 
5 years later that he suffered an illness at 
so advanced an age. 

Samuel H. was the first brother to launch 
upon a merchandising career that made one 
of the business epics of America. As 4 
youngster in his home town in Pennsylvania, 
he peddied newspapers and worked in the 
stone quarries and then at 17 got a job teach- 
ing school. The monthly salary was a bare 
$25, but in 7 years he managed to acquire 4 
novelty store in nearby Nanticoke. Claude 
W. became associated with him in this 
business in 1893 and 2 years later, under the 
name of S. H. Kress & Co., a partnership, 
they opened in Memphis, Tenn., the first 
unit of what was to become the present dime 
store chain. 

The Memphis store was a huge success 
from the moment it opened its doors and 4 
scant decade later there were 51 S. H. Kress 
& Co. stores in operation. In 1916, upon the 
incorporation of S. H. Kress & Co., the elder 
brother was made president of the rapidly 
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expanding organization and Claude W. was 
yice president. A decade later Claude W. 
succeeded his brother as president, and con~ 
tinued to head the vast enterprise until his 
retirement, which came about 2 years before 
nis death in November 1940. 

Rush Kress succeeded him as president of 
the dime store chain which by then was 
operating 239 stores in 221 cities and in 29 
states and the Territory of Hawaii, and do- 
ing @ gross annual business of over $80 
million. There was still another Kress 
prother, Palmer J. Kress, a prominent ear, 
eye, nose, and throat specialist in Allentown, 
Pa., who was never actively connected with 
the Kress mercantile enterprise. 

Those who are familiar with all that it 
involves say that Samuel H. Kress could 
nave amassed his astounding art collection 
only by dedicating himself to the same sort 
of singleness of purpose that enabled him 
and his brothers to extend their dime stores 
from one end of the Nation to the other, and 
beyond. 

The Kress collection contains not only an 
extraordinary number of pieces by important 
painters, but also examples of the work of 
virtually all artists responsible for changes 
in direction, style, and taste in Italian paint- 
ing from the 13th to the 18th century. 
When he started collecting, most of the great 
private collections had already been en- 
sconced in museums or dispersed, and ex- 
portation of works of art was by them re- 
stricted in most parts of the world. 

Somewhat by way of contrast, Claude W. 
Kress never held more than a relatively 
passive interest in art, but his interests cov- 
ered a broad range beyond the field of mer- 
chandizing in which he was such a recog- 
nized authority. Besides being instrumental 
in the development of countless research 
projects, he was perhaps the world’s greatest 
devotee of wing shooting. He designed in- 
numerable guns and held patents on many 
of them. 


In the course of several decades of hunt- 
ing and shooting on his vast South Carolina 
plantation he developed an almost uncanny 
marksmanship and knowledge of upland 
game shooting, shotguns, and clay pigeons. 
At Moonachie, N. J., he built a private shoot- 
ing field that cost a smail fortune and was 
considered the most elaborate and complete 
in the world. In 1937 he published, pri- 
vately, a two-volume work for the experts, 
The Point System for Wing Shooting. 

Buckfield, the plantation he converted 
into a hunter’s paradise, lies in three South 
Carolina counties—Beaufort, Hampton and 
Jasper. And largely as the result of his pio- 
neering in agricultural methods, today it 
is one of the few notable old plantations 
still in full operation in the lowlands of 
the South—a forerunner perhaps of the 
large-scale, scientific pattern of farming that 
may lie ahead in this part of the world. 
Under scientific and large-scale irrigation, 
the huge farming operation is confined large- 
ly to cattle raising and dairying. 

The agricultural economy of the South 
Carolina low country has been founded, suc- 
cessively, on indigo, rice and fabulous Sea 
Island cotton—all of them gone now. As 
noted, Claude W. Kress was forever poking 
into the past to find the key to present 
problems. For instance, he studied the irri- 
gation systems of Holland, and applied the 
principle, with some practical modification, 
to the drainage of the abandoned rice fields 
on his plantation, and deveioped such re- 
claimed lands into one of the largest bulb- 
growing operations in the world. 

These reclaimed lands he made produce 
white narcissus bulbs, formerly imported 
from Holland. At one time a thousand acres 
of narcissus were under cultivation and they 
produced one-half of the quantity used in 
this country. The bulbs found a ready con- 
Sumer outlet in the Kress stores, 
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But he also made Buckfield plantation, 
which is approximately halfway between 
Charleston and Savannah, noted for two 
other things—cattle and quail. He pio- 
neered in this part of the world in the large- 
scale raising of Aberdeen-Angus cattle, and 
to do so he imported some cowboys from 
Texas. And as a world-recognized author- 
ity on the propagation and maintaining of 
quail, he made the old plantation probably 
unsurpassed for quail shooting in all the 
country. 

Mr. Kress planted 17 miles of feed strips 
on the plantation. These strips were 64 feet 
wide, about as wide as a good modern high- 
way, and they cut straight through fields 
and woods alike. To attract the quail they 
were planted in brown-top millet, cafiecorn, 
sorghum, soybeans, milo maize and shallow. 
The quail-hunting area covered some 5,500 
acres and dotting it here and there were 
bird gardens, an acre square each, seeded in 
rye and wheat. Water dispensers for the 
quail were spaced every 130 yards and the 
pinelands were cleared of heavy underbrush. 

Duck hunting was available in a pond of 50 
acres, built for that purpose, as well as ina 
natural backwater 214 miles long. Deer, tur- 
key, and doves are of course, abundant at 
Buckfield. A mechanical quail walk, not un- 
like a skeet field, occupying 10 acres, was 
built by Mr. Kress along the lines of an Eng- 
lish quail walk. The trap yard is an elabo- 
rate arrangement of mechanical devices by 
which all angles of fiying birds are duplicated 
through the flight of a clay pigeon—but 
hardly as elaborate a setup from a mechan- 
ical standpoint as the Moonachie, N. J., pri- 
vate hunting field that was unequalled be- 
fore or since. 

Not long after he acauired the 10,000-acre 
property, Mr. Kress built Buckfield Lodge, a 
few miles from Yemassee, and completely 
remodeled it in 1929. The immediate 
grounds of the lodge consists of 344 acres 
heavily landscaped. Eight small buildings, 
including an emergency powerhouse, are on 
the grounds. 

Mr. Kress did wonders to the old plantation 
where the Yemassee Indian tribe once 
roamed and where many a battle was fought, 
as related in William Gilmore Simms’ classic, 
The Yemassee. Indian mounds and burial 
grounds are still to be seen on the plantation, 
and today mechanical farm equipment or 
machines used in the everexpanding irriga- 
tion projects often turn up tomahawks or 
arrowheads. The plantation became a no- 
table sportsman’s retreat but it also became 
an agricultural frontier, a blueprint of the 
future farm economy. 

While living in New York and managing 
the affairs of the vast dimestore chain, 
Claude Kress came down to Buckfield 4 or 5 
times a year. The world-renowned marks- 
man was a lifelong devotee of hunting, but 
not long after he became familiar with the 
abundant wildlife at Buckfield, he was hunt- 
ing one day and came upon a young deer 
grazing. The deer was a docile creature, and 
stood gazing at Mr. Kress. He turned to his 
companion, and said: “I'll never shoot an- 
other deer as long as I live.” And he never 
did. 

Tame or pet does that wander all over the 
grounds of the Kress home and the lodge are 
vivid childhood memories of Mr. Kress’ two 
daughters,' Mrs. C. Wesley Frame, who lives 
today on Buckfield, and Mrs. Raymond Har- 
vey Jack, of Greenwich, Conn., who also has 
a home at Buckfield and comes down for a 
part of each year. Even today on the vast 
mechanized and irrigated cattle plantation it 
is not uncommon for a child of the farm 
manager or other farm personnel to have a 
pet doe which roams all over the premises. 

Claude Kress possessed a faith that the ex- 
amination of the printed record of the past 
would aid mankind to avoid a repetition of 
proven error. The utilitarian value of his- 
torical ' materials interested him. He was 
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a member of a family which had lived in this 
country for more than four generations and 
could trace a notable history back to 
medieval times, and he naturally had a pride 
of family. 

In middle life this interest resulted in his 
publishing a comprehensive and monu- 
mental history of the Kress family. The 
Kresses of Kressenstein gave many conspicu- 
ous figures to the national life of Germany 
in the centuries over which it is possible to 
follow their history. The Kress brothers’ 
first paternal American ancestor was Carl 
(Charles) Kress who came from Steinau-on- 
the-Road, Hesse-Nassau, in 1752 and settled 
in Lehigh township, ‘Northampton County, 
Pa. 

A Pennsylvanian, .Claude W. Kress had 
many ties with the South, other than the 
vast plantation he developed in South Caro- 
lina. The first store in the Kress chain, as 
has been noted, was established in Memphis. 
In 1902 he married an Atlanta girl, Agatha 
Sheehan, daughter of Cornelius Sheehan. 
They had three daughters—Elizabeth Mar- 
garet (Mrs. Jack), Rosalind Elaine (Mrs. 
Frame), and Beatrice Agatha, who died in 
childhood. 

The greater part of Buckfield Plantation, 
exclusive of the Kress home and grounds on 
which the two daughters of Mr. Kress have 
their residences was sold a few years ago to 
W. B. Camp and his associates of Bakersfield, 
Calif. Mr. Camp, native South Carolinian 
and alumnus of Clemson, went to California 
years ago and has become known as the 
world’s largest cottongrower, and he also 
has extensive cattle interests in the West. 
A great believer in supplemental irrigation 
for the Southeast, he is enlarging upon the 
irrigation at Buckfield and raising white- 
faced Herefords. . 

Thus, the tradition of agricultural pio- 
neering started on one of the South’s famous 
plantations by a versatile man who helped 
build a dime-store fortune responsible for 
the dispersion over America of a fabulous 
$75 million treasure-trove of Italian art, con- 
tinues on today—a big-scale, scientifically 
managed, irrigated cattle farm, perhaps 
prophetic of a new horizon for the agri- 
culture of the Southeast. 





[The article entitled “Kindness of David 
Edward Finley,” written by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop and printed in the Washing- 
ton Times Herald of March 18, 1956, appears 
in the proceeding of the Senate of today on 
p. 4433. | 





Thirty-Eighth Anniversary of Byclorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
25 marks the 38th anniversary of that 
memorable day when, freed from the op- 
pression of the Bolsheviks, the Byelorus- 
sian National Republic was established 
as a free and independent nation on 
March 25, 1918. 

The new nation quickly established 
consular and diplomatic relations with 
her neighbors, Although the period of 
independence was brief, definite ad- 
vances were made in the social, eco- 
nomic and cultural fields. The Repub- 
lic eagerly demonstrated its desire to 
take its place amongst the free nations 
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of the world. Unfortunately, the infant 
Republic was not able to resist for long 
the advance of the new Russian im- 
perialism; and its independence, for 
which it had struggled so valiantly, was 
lost. 

On January 1, 1919, the Communists 
established the Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. After a period of 
consolidation, the Communists initiated 
a policy of persecution and annihilation 
with the intent of eliminating all ves- 
tiges of Byelorussian nationalism. This 
policy went into full effect in 1928. 

The extent of the terror, arrests, mass 
deportations, carnage, and deliberate 
genocide was incredible. It has been 
estimated that over 4% million Byelo- 
russians have been annihilated since the 
Soviets occupied the country. Anything 
having semblance to a Byelorussian na- 
tional feeling was eradicated; for it was 
only through the propagation of Soviet 
communism and the imposition of Soviet 
culture that Byelorussia could be com- 
pletely subjugated. 

For 38 years the Byelorussian people 
have suffered under the totalitarian grip 
of ruthless Kremlin Communists. How- 
ever, they have never voluntarily ac- 
cepted communism, and their desire for 
freedom has not been extinguished. As 
long as there is the hope of eventual in- 
dependence, the spirit of liberty lives on. 

It is appropriate on the 38th anni- 
versary of Byelorussian independence 
that the American people bolster this 
hope by reiterating our concern for the 
enslaved Byelorussian people and ex- 
pressing our confidence that tyranny 
will not permanently prevent this coura- 
geous nation from obtaining that free- 
dom for which it has struggled so 
valiantly. 


St. Patrick and the Christian Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously obtained, I wish to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress I. delivered on March 17, over 
radio stations WJW and WERE, and 
television station WXEL, Cleveland, on 
St. Patrick and the Christian Crisis: 

On this St. Patrick’s day I vividly recall the 
exquisite charm of the Emerald Isle—a gar- 
den of green midst seas, lakes, rivers, and 
valleys. Its beauty is indelibly impressed in 
my mind and memory—the natural beauty 
of God's creation. 

One’s fascination for its beautiful country- 
side is excelled only by the warmth and 
friendliness of its people. My subject truly 
befits the life and times of St. Patrick, which 
has to do with the world in which we live, 
and what the future may hold for all of us. 

Fifteen hundred years ago the great empire 
of Rome stood as a symbol of power and 
might. That was the external appearance of 
the Roman empire, but its heart was gone 
and a Civilization that had spread over most 
of the world was dying. 

‘rom all sides, the barbarian tribes from 
the east and the north were storming the 
ramparts of the Roman empire, and those 
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ramparts were decayed at their foundations. 

At the same time, a young slave escaped 
from Ireland to France. That young slave 
became known to the world at St. Patrick. 

After completing his studies in France, he 
returned to pagan Ireland and made it 
Christian. 

He made Ireland the isle of saints and 
scholars. When the Roman empire collarsed 
and all of Europe became engulfed in spirit- 
ual darkness, it was from Ireland that the 
light of knowledge came to illumine it again. 

Today the civilization of which we are a 
part is being threatened by a new and even 
crueler barbarianism which springs from 
militant materialism. 

All of us seeking the way to preserve our 
civilization dread the darkness which shall 
surely come should the forces of materialism 
capture the world. 

I believe the answer to our problem is, in 
very large measure, found in the life and 
teachings of St. Patrick and through a bet- 
ter understanding of the great spiritual 
treasure he bequeathed to all mankind. 

Before the coming of St. Patrick, the clan 
wars of Ireland were a tradition that stirred 
the hearts and the muscles of every Gaelic 
son. There were constant and bitter wars 
between the clans. 

Each of the clans engaged in the evil prac- 
tice of slavery, since it was their custom to 
take from a defeated enemy as many of the 
able-bodied men as they decided necessary 
to do the menial tasks of the victorious 
clan. 

The family as the basic unit of society, 
was in a most precarious condition because 
the clan wars could easily disrupt it through 
the death of the father or by his being 
carried away in slavery by the victorious 
clan. 

Physical might was the dominating ele- 
ment in all life in and among the Gaelic 
clans. 

As you know, the Irish before the coming 
of St. Patrick, were pagans and sun worship- 
ers. But these pagan Gaels had great cour- 
age, were avid adventurers, and were pos- 
sessed of a confidence that made would-be 
foreign invaders hesitate to touch their boats 
upon the shores of Ireland. 

But with the coming of St. Patrick and 
his winning of the Irish, an almost com- 
plete change took place in the basic character 
of the people. 

St. Patrick taught the Irish the true dig- 
nity of man. He traveled the highways and 
byways of Ireland teaching everyone who 
would listen to his voice that all men were 
creatures of God, and as such, possessed an 
individual value which must be respected 
by all his fellowmen. The old clan wars 
which made life cheap indeed soon dis- 
appeared because they ran counter to the 
basic teachings of St. Patrick. 

Through St. Patrick the Irish learned 
about the sanctity of the family and the 
integrity of the home. 

The family became the primary unit of a 
new Irish civilization and the hearth of 
each home took on a blessedness which for- 
bade the invasion of any but friends. 

The Irish learned the lessons of charity, 
tolerance and brotherhood from the good 
St. Patrick. They learned that it is Christian 
to overlook the shortcomings of our neigh- 
bors and to forgive those trespasses which 
in the past had been an occasion for strife 
and warfare. 

The true lessons of brotherhood became 
an indelible character of the Irish because 
St. Patrick insisted that his followers should 
never forget the essential dignity possessed 
by each and every human being. 

St. Patrick brought to the Irish people a 
spirit of charity which he intended should 
dominate their characters for all time. This 
was a charity not only extended to those in 
need of material assistance or a friendly 
hand, but also a charity of thought toward 
our fellowman, 
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It goes without saying that slavery as a 
once accepted practice of the Gaelic clans 
passed into limbo with the advent of gt. 
Patrick. It will be recalled that St. Patrick 
himself was a slave who had been captureg 
by a warring Gaelic tribe and therefore 
knew from his own sad experience the crue] 
indignities that grow out of a society which 
permits any of its members to be regarded 
as less worthy than other members of that 
society. 

The Irish always possessed courage, but 
St. Patrick gave to the Irish a new type 
of courage which goes well beyond the usua} 
physical courage. That is the moral courage 
to stand up for what is right, even though 
the temporary cost for doing what is right 
may be very heavy. 

The courage that springs from high prin- 
ciple and a desire to preserve an unques- 
tioned integrity is the special gift of courage 
from St. Patrick. 

The faith of the Irish which is legen. 
dary throughout the length and breadth of 
the world also came from the teachings of 
good St. Patrick. He taught the Irish to 
have faith in themselves, faith in the right- 
eous cause, faith in our nation and faith in 
the ultimate triumph of goodness over evil 
in a world in which the devil’s helpers are 
never quiet. This noble faith, of course, has 
its source in faith in God. 

It has often been said that hope springs 
eternal in the hearts of the Irish, and that 
is true, because St. Patrick planted the seed 
so deep that all the Irish have learned the 
lesson of rejecting despair as the desperate 
lot of those who know not God. 

The inspired hopes of the Irish have been 
the beacon hopes of the world because the 
Irish people have wished nothing but the 
best for all the people of the world. 

And so all these attributes are the result 
of the works of St. Patrick and his blessings 
upon the Irish people. 

I cannot help but wonder what St. Patrick 
would do if he were among us today, being 
confronted, as we are, with an all-out attack 
against the very pillars of the civilization he 
did so much to nurture and expand. 

I speak of the ruthless onslaught against 
all the people of the world being made by 
the pagan Communists, as they seek to turn 
back the pages of history and to restore the 
barbaric rule of the pre-Christian era. 

Everywhere the great moral and human 
values taught by good St. Patrick are being 
challenged, desecrated, and ridiculed by 
those who have been foolishly led to believe 
that man is nothing but an animal, and the 
only things of value in this world are those 
which can be measured according to some 
material worth. 

The brotherhood of man, long cherished 
by all loyal sons of St. Patrick, is torn asun- 
der by the cruelties and inhumanities of 
Iron Curtains, bigotry, intolerance, and, in- 
deed, hatred. 

Communism would bring to mankind 4a 
human slavery far worse than that experi- 
enced by St. Patrick in his boyhood, just as 
it has established a super-race which grants 
itself the privilege to exploit all other men 
and to hold blithely in their hands even the 
question of life or death over their enslaved 
fellow man. 

The virtues of faith, hope, and charity are 
degraded as the earmarks of a decaying so- 
ciety by those who would replace these great 
qualities with the rule of the jungle. 

The sanctity of the family and the home 
is under attack by the new order which 
claims that the state is all-knowing and 
therefore has the right to invasion of the 
home, the right to force separation of hus- 
band from wife, and children from parents, 
and even the right to cruel deportation of 
people to barren and lifeless parts of the 
Russian empire. 

The new order being advanced by the Rus- 
sian Communists seeks to destroy all hope 
in mankind, to create a general attitude of 
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despair, and to so weaken the will of civil- 
jzed mankind as to make easy the way of 
world conquest which is, of course, the goal 
of the Comunist tyrants. 

To be sure, St. Patrick would recognize that 
all civilization is being put to an acid test, 
the outcome of which may very well deter- 
mine the destiny of all mankind for a thou- 
sand years. 

One can only speculate as to what St. 
Patrick would do under these circumstances 
if he were here with us today, but I am cer- 
tain, if I understand the many gifts of St. 
Patrick to all the human race, that he would 
make a great effort to restore the integrity 
of nations as well as individuals. 

He surely would point out to us that in- 
tegrity of both nation and individual is soon 
lost if any nation or individual fails to stand 
up for what is right, to stand by their friends 
in time of need, to have no fear of the enemy, 
to be courageous in the face of overwhelm- 
ing odds, and above all, to undezstand that 
there is a state of life far worse than the 
cruelties of war. 

St. Patrick, were he among us today, would, 
I believe, insist that our national integrity 
be removed from the altar of expediency. 

He would, no doubt, point out that we are 
running short of allies to be sacrificed on that 
pagan altar of expediency, and that unless 
we amend our ways, we, as a nation, will 
soon find ourselves on the sacrificial altar 
of militant materialism. 

He would insist that the tortured cries for 
help which come forth from the many na- 
tions enslaved by the ruthless Russian Com- 
munists, be answered in a true and unyield- 
ing Christian spirit. 

Above all, he would urge that we restore 
the hopes of the enslaved people for early 
liberation from their martyrdom, those hopes 
which have been so shattered and worn by 
continued adherence to the amoral policy of 
containment. 

I have no doubt he would reprimand those 
in public life who advocate a do nothing 
policy by holding that the evils of our day 
must be overcome by evolution rather than 
by righteous action. 

It also seems certain to me that St. Patrick 
would take steps to restore that great virtue 
of faith without which no civilization, or 
nation, or individual can long endure. He 
would stir up in all civilized mankind such 
faith in the future as to make the threats 
of war and reprisal by the Communists 
scund like empty echoes from the dampness 
of the grave. 

Through this great faith, false fears would 
disappear and true values would predomi- 
nate every choice we must necessarily make 
if we are to preserve the civilization of which 
we are a part. 

I am, above all else, certain that St. Pat- 
rick would admonish each and every one 
of us to do good works, for, by our good 
works, we shall be known as the true sons 
of St. Patrick. 

It will do us little good on this glorious 
feast day of St. Patrick to sit idly by await- 
ing the return of St. Patrick to save us 
from the forces of evil which seek to destroy 
our civilization. 

So sit idly by when there is so much to 
be done, is to invite the very disaster which 
all thinking men now seek desperately to 
avoid. 

The barbarians of our day, ~vho lead the 
cause of militant materialism, can be turned 
back to the primitive jungle from whence 
they have come. All mankind can be re- 
turned to a sanity, a peace of heart and mind 
that the great teachings of St. Patrick in- 
tended to be the birthright of every man. 

We can accomplish all of this if each 
and every one of us, in the exercise of our 
daily lives, apply the wonderful teachings of 
St. Patrick. 

This, then, is my plea to you today—let 
us each and every one pledge ourselves to 
@ renewal of our great faith in the teach- 
ings of our patron saint—Patrick, 
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St. Patrick and the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over station WMEX, Boston, on Satur- 
day, March 17, 1956: 

It may seem a bit late as the hours go to 
remind you good people that this is St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

The signs are all about us, for this is the 
proud day for “the wearing of the green” by 
20 million of Irish descent, as well as by their 
friends, the Joneses, the Carusos, the Gold- 
bergs, the Ouellettes, the Witkowskis. 

For this is a happy day, and everyone wants 
to be a part of it. 

At first thought, there might seem to be 
little connection between the belived patron 
saint of Ireland and the United States. 

It was far back in A. D. 432 that St. Pat- 
rick brought Christianity to the Emerald 
Isle. That was more than a thousand years 
before the discovery of America. 

Ah, but ’tis the spirit that counts, and 
not the far-away dates of history, or the 
spaces in between them. 

The Irish, with their fierce love of inde- 
pendence, and trapped by the twin miser- 
ies of famine and the hard hand of perse- 
cuting tyrants, were among the first to 
settle in our free land. 

By working with a will, and by putting a 
few dollars aside, they were able to pay the 
way for relatives and friends who crowded 
the holds of small ships—generation after 
generation—on the one-way trip to the para- 
dise of America. 

The rich and colorful oratory that fills the 
air with its own music on this St. Patrick’s 
Day, pays tribute to their faith and their 
courage. 

From the Revolution on through every 
emergency in which the United States called 
upon the best in its manhood and its woman- 
hood, to fight and die if need be, the Irish 
were always up front, and in numbers 
greater than they were called upon to give 
in service to their adopted country. 

Adopted, did I say? 

’Twas a slip of the tongue. 

No people have every embraced this land 
with greater warmth or devotion, making it 
their own, in company with other immi- 
grants of good will, and giving richly to the 
family life and the neighborliness that make 
the United States a home for humanity. 

Like other races, we have had a few among 
us with thin hearts. 

The criminals. Known or unknown, the 
draft-dodgers, the grafters, and the slippery 
ones who have stained their rich heritage— 
may God forgive them. 

But not many of them, I can assure you, 
as the record proves. 

These few shadows are almost invisible in 
the sunlight of Irish cheerfulness, and good 
character, and loyalty to God and country. 

The lovely green, which forever recalls the 
scenery of their native land, is symbolic of 
the vitality and creative powers of the Irish. 
Of the hopefulness, and the joy of spring, 
that make the Irish eternally young. As 
immortal as their faith, which wins the re- 
spect and admiration of their fellowmen. 

Remember the Boston policeman, who was 
recently singled out for honor by a nation- 
wide television program? Quietly, and 
through the years, his kindness and his help 
had encouraged a young girl not of his own 
family, to overcome her disfigurement and 
her despair. And then—soon after—his own 
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wife died after a long illness during which 
he had attended to her needs with a loving 
gentieness that inspired her to ask, almost 
with her last breath, whether she had mar- 
ried a man or a saint. His humble goodness, 
in helping others as well as his own, won 
the heart of the Nation. 

He did not seek this tribute. Far from it. 
Others arranged it without his knowledge, 
for they believed that his pure and unselfish 
love for others should be recognized for its 
true worth. Above and beyond the evil that 
makes up so much of the news. 

The Boston police officer whose great heart 
was revealed to us in spite of his wish to re- 
main unknown bears a proud Irish name. 

It is this abundant human quality of his 
race that we honor on St. Patrick’s Day. 

The unsung glory of those with Irish blood 
in their veins; industrious, reverent, but 
with the saving grace of humor that bright- 
ens the way, no matter how difficult it may 
be. 

Saints and poets, athletes and labor leaders, 
scientists and statesmen, it is easy enough to 
mention the famous ones who are known to 
all. But where would they be without the 
pious example of their mothers or the 
strength for truth and honesty that they 
admired in their fathers. 

The world of today places great store in 
the cleverness of a man, and of the skill he 
acquires through education and experience, 
but how often have we been disappointed 
to find that those we once looked up to, are 
lacking in character when put to the test. 

That is why, on this St. Patrick’s Day we 
should think first of the average American 
of Irish descent, and of the virtues of his 
race that make him a good man, a good 
worker, and a good citizen. 

That he is courageous, no one dares deny. 

His love for independence is so strong that 
he willingly gives himself to help other na- 
tions win their freedom. 

There is no doubt that his faith in God, 
and in the life of the spirit that is eternal, 
inspires in him a longing for justice tem- 
pered with charity. 

Thanks to the supreme teachings that 
St. Patrick brought to Ireland over 1,500 
years ago; that have been handed on from 
parents to children through the generations; 
so that every true Irishman tries to live his 
life in honor of his Divine Creator. 

Perhaps no other people have dedicated 
themselves to the sacred vocation of reli- 
gion, in such numbers and with such devo- 
tion, as the Irish. 

Church and home are their altars. 

The fellowship of men of good will is 
their faith. 

This then is the foundation from which 
their sons and daughters rise to eminence 
in our national life. 

There were joyous parades in New York 
and other large cities today, but did you 
know that as far back as 1737, there were 
that many Irish in Boston that they were 
able to have a St. Patrick’s Day celebration, 
to thé delight of the early colonists? 

Or that they were a potent force in the 
revolutionary army that won independence 
for us? George Washington’s forces never 
had more than 25,000 men under arms at 
their peak, but of these, more than 4,060 
had names that were as Irish as Sullivan 
or O’Brien? 

More tham 170,000 served in the Union 
armies during the Civil War. Under their 
own green battle flags, the Irish Zouaves, 
the Emmett Guards, the St. Patrick’s Bri- 
gade, and other noted regiments, wrote bril- 
liant chapters of heroism into American 
history. 

During World War I there was hardly a 
unit in the United States Army and Navy 
that did not have Irish names to add luster 
to its morale and its valor. Three hundred 
and seventy-nine were awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. for exceptional cour- 
age under fire. 7 
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When World War II threatened our sur- 
vival as a nation they volunteered for na- 
tional service by the hundreds of thousands. 
Whoever can forget Capt. Colin Kelly, one 
of the first heroes, or Audie Murphy who 
won more decorations than any other Amer- 
ican fighting man, or the last full measure 
of devotion given by the Sullivan family, 
whose five sons died to keep us free? 

As long as men shall live they will re- 
member the time when General McAuliffe 
and his troops were surrounded by superior 
forces at Bastogne. His position seemed 
hopeless, and the enemy called upon him 
to surrender. To their demand, General 
McAuliffe replied, “Nuts.” It took some 
time for the enemy to understand the posi- 
tive meaning of this American slang, but 
as the Americans fough on against great 
odds until a relief column broke through, 
the enemy learned that the word surrender 
was never part of the Irish vocabulary. 

Since World War II, they have risen to 
top posts of command in the Army and Navy 
in the persons of General Collins, and Ad- 
mirals Carney and Burke. : 

One of our greatest sculptors was Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens. One of the most pop- 
ular composers was Victor Herbert. You 
are right. Both were born in Ireland. 

There are many who do not bear Irish 
names but who have Irish in them, none- 
theless, including Presidents of the United 
States. Ié would take years to trace the 
whole story, and give full credit to all we 
owe to the charm, the stout hearts, and the 
integrity of the Irish. 

So we must cull the few—the unmistakable 
ones. 

Among our oustanding writers we men- 
tion the names of Kathleen Norris, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, and Margaret Culkin Banning. 
And the most famous of all dramatists, Eu- 
gene O'Neill. 

John L. Sullivan, Jim Corbett, Jim Jef- 
fries, Jack Dempsey, Gene Tunney * * * 
who has not thrilled to their courage and 
their sportsmanship? 

In political life, the Irish have found a 
fertile field for their talents. As governors, 
mayors, Senators, Ambassadors they have 
contributed so much that one wonders if 
American Government could function with- 
out them. 

In the wonderful world of entertainment, 
they have captivated us with song and story. 
Whose heart has not been warmed this day 
upon hearing Kathleen Mavourneen, The 
Rose of Tralee, and When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling? Ah, but that last one is indeed a 
beautiful sight to see. 

From the Barrymores to Helen Hayes. 
Bing Crosby, Spencer Tracy, Pat O’Brien, 
Margaret Suilavan, and the Kelly girl who 
lives up to the name of Grace—what sweet 
and wholesome pleasure they have given us. 
Not to mention the bright youngsters coming 
along in their friendly way, through radio 
and TV, to gladden us in our homes. 

If all the world were Irish, there would 
never be such a devil of a thing as commu- 
nism. Of that you can be sure, for the God- 
fearing Irish will have no part of anything 
that would degrade the soul of man and turn 
him into an animal. Lucky it is that we 
have holy men like Bishop Sheen to show the 
Communists up for the scoundrels that they 
are. 

Look about you to all the churches and col- 
leges, and hospitals, and orphanages, and 


homes for the aged, that the Irish are build- 


ing, not only for themselves, but for the ben- 
efit of their fellow Americans who seek in- 
spiration, education, or sanctuary. 

If more of this kind spirit could enter and 
humanize our business, and industry, and 
science, the United States would have noth- 
ing to fear, for all the world would be heart- 
ened by our example. 

‘Tis a proud day 
generous one. 


for the Irish, and a 
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Our happiness is complete as Yankees and 
southerners, Hebrews, French, Italians, and 
Polish people, in fact, all our brothers and 
sisters in this blessed land smile with us. 

A toast to St. Patrick and the United 
States. 

To a glorious past, and to the miracle of 
the future when all men will share in a better 
life. 

Believing in God and in freedom. 


A New Look at the New Soviet Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to call my colleagues’ attention 
to a very interesting and significant 
speech by Gov. Christian A. Herter, of 
Massachusetts, to the Chicago Council 
on Foreign Relations last Thursday. 

All of us are concerned deeply as to 
the recent change in Russian policy and 
tactics. There is an immense challenge 
to each @f us to do our utmost in mak- 
ing any contribution within our power 
toward meeting this problem. 

Governor Herter’s suggestion deserves 
the most, serious consideration we can 
give it. His speech is as follows: 

A NEw LOOK AT THE New Soviet TACTIcs 


Here at this crossroads of our country, 
before a group whose purpose it is to take 
counsel together on problems concerning 
the conduct of our foreign relations, it is 
appropriate that I share with you some re- 
flections on the most acute problem in this 
field which has confronted us since the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. This is a 
problem of strikingly different character 
from the Korean crisis, so different that it 
might appropriately be called an outbreak 
of amicability. I refer, of course, to the 
recent shift in Soviet tactics. \ 

That there has been a shift in Soviet tac- 
tics, and a drastic one, is a fact which no 
observer disputes. Smiles, handshakes, and 
hearty joviality are the order of the day. 
Promises have supplanted threats, and offers 
of economic aid and technical assistance are 
held out as rewards for neutrality in the 
cold war. The assertion that Soviet poli- 
cies are dedicated to peace is evrywhere in- 
sistently proclaimed. Concurrently with the 
stepping up of these techniques, the methods 
of intolerance, violence and subversion which 
characterized Soviet foreign policy for nearly 
30 years have been at least temporarily 
shelved. The teaching of Stalin that com- 
munism can be established only by revolu- 
tion has been Officially branded false, and 
the eclipse of his memory is symbolized by 
the taking down of his picture in the offices 
of party functionaries throughout the Soviet 
orbit. 

That this is a shift only of tactics, and not 
of ultimate strategy or aims, is also agreed 
by every observer. There remains, however, 
wide disagreement as to its significance and 
therefore as to the countermeasures which 
it indicates. Testifying before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations 2 weeks ago, 
Secretary Dulles expressed the view that the 
Soviet shift represents a victory for the 
administration’s foreign policies. What a 
storm of protest this testimony provoked. 
If for a moment you had happened to forget 
that this is an election year, you might have 
found it truly startling. Secretary Dulles 
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has been attacked as over optimistic, as un. 
justifiably self-congratulatory, even as mis. 
representing the facts. Beneath all this 
sound and fury, what are the real merits of 
his position? 

At bottom, Secretary Dulles’ statements 
rest on three premises: first, that the tradi. 
tional Soviet policies no longer produce re. 
sults; second, that they have ceased to pro- 
duce results because of the unity, firmness, 
and resolution of the free nations; and, third, 
that our foreign policies have contributed to 
bringing about this unity, firmness, and 
resolution. 

As to the first of these premises there seems 
to me no room for legitimate doubt. A 
plotter in the Kremlin is no more likely than 
a general in the field to abandon a winning 
tactic. The employment of military power, 
violent revolution, and subversive infiltra- 
tion brought under Communist domination 
hundreds of millions of people in theretofore 
independent countries. These techniques, 
singly or in combination, won for the Soviet 
system docile instruments of its aggressive 
purposes. So long as such results could be 
achieved, these were techniques worth ex- 
ploiting to the hilt. Their abandonment or 
subordination can be accounted for only on 
the basis that the Communist tacticians 
have concluded that they simply cannot be 
relied upon to produce comparable results in 
the future. 

Why, then, have the techniques of vio- 
lence and subversion ceased to offer a sub- 
stantial prospect of continued success? The 
answer, I think, can be found in a com- 
parison between the conditions, in which 
such methods are most likely to work and 
the conditions in which they are least likely 
to work. Infiltration, subversion and vio- 
lent revolution are most likely to succeed 
where there are (1) economic weakness, (2) 
military weakness, (3) political disorder, 
(4) social disunity, (5) poorly developed 
democratic institutions and libertarian tra- 
ditions, and (6) lack of awareness that the 
Coinmunist Party everywhere is the tool of 
Soviet imperialism. Conversely, these meth- 
ods are least likely to succeed in a country 
which enjoys the opposite situation—a 
country which is propercus, well-governed, 
united, devoted to liberty, democratic, and 
alert to the true aims of the international 
Communist conspiracy. If this be true— 
and I think its truth is demonstrated by the 
history of the last decade—a country be- 
comes better able to resist the traditional 
tactics of communism as that country pro- 
gresses toward prosperity and freedom; such 
progress tends, almost automatically and 
subconsciously, to bring about an immunity 
to such tactics. 

If I am right that progress toward eco- 
nomic strength, political unity, and civil 
liberty builds immunity to the historic Com- 
munist techniques, the reason why those 
techniques are no longer useful is easy to 
see. ‘In the 10 years since World War II, 
just such progress has made steady gains 
in all the countries of the free world. They 
have built a wall of firmness, unity, and 
resolution against violence and subversion. 
This, to me, demonstrates the validity of the 
second premise underlying Secretary Dulles’ 
testimony. 

The third premise—that our foreign poli- 
cies have contributed to this progress—seems 
to me equally clear. I do not for one mo- 
ment question that our economic and mili- 
tary assistance have fostered the free world's 
economic and military strength; I do not 
doubt that our consistent support of the 
United Nations has blunted the force of 
aggressive designs; and I am no less con- 
vinced that our warnings have helped to 
expose the underlying goals of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. The system of alliances 
whose construction we have stimulated has 
united the free world in the determination 
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to contain the outward thrust of Soviet im- 
perialism. Our history and example have 
contributed to the love of freedom and the 
establishment of democratic institutions 
wherever freedom flourishes and democracy 
is practiced. These achievements represent 
solid victories in the cold war. 

But allow me in the deliberative atmos- 
phere of this bipartisan Council to leave to 
the politicians the contest for credit. The 
important thing, after all, is to assess wisely 
the implications of the new Soviet tactics 
and to seize the opportunity to recapture 
the initiative. - 

Broadly speaking, the Kremlin’s present 
foreign policies appear to be aimed at two 
goals—one immediate, the other more re- 
mote. The immediate goal is to prevent 
countries now belonging to the uncom- 
mitted group from alining themselves 
with the free world; a corollary aim is the 
enlargement of the uncommitted group by 
60 magnifying the attractions of neutralism 
as to bring about the defection of countries 
now b@longing to a free-world alliance. The 
more remote goal, of course, is the enticement 
of uncommitted countries to join the Soviet 
bloc. 

The most concrete method of approaching 
these goals now being employed by the Soviet 
Union is one they copied from us: economic 
and technical assistance. To my mind there 
is little reason to believe that this method 
will actually accomplish much toward ful- 
filling the Soviet purposes. The uncom- 
mitted countries have shown by their reac- 
tion to the economic and technical assistance 
furnished by us in the past that their politi- 
cal allegiance is not for sale to the highest 
bidder. The considerations which have in- 
duced them to remain uncommitted are in 
no sense weakened by the acceptance of such 
assistance. If we have been unable by the 
grant of economic aid to bind the uncom- 
mitted countries to ourselves, what reason is 
there to think that the Soviet Union by the 
same means can bind them to itself? Such 
assistance scarcely breeds gratitude, and it 
certainly does not produce military alliances. 
What it does do is help to build economic 
strength and thereby contribute to political 
stability, strengthen insistence upon na- 
tional independence, and create the condi- 
tions out of which a love for freedom can 
grow. 

In the long run, these things all work for 
us. The free-world alliances to which we 
belong owe their strength not to a system 
of feudal allegiance directed toward the 
United States, but to recognition by each 
ally that it shares common interests and 
common risks with all the others. Such 
awareness is the only secure foundation of 
NATO, SEATO, or the OAS. Bribery, cajol- 
ery, and threats are a poor substitute. 
Allegiance procured by any of these cannot 
be depended upon in a crisis. As far and 
as fast, however, as economic assistance— 
from whatever source—contributes to build- 
ing independent, self-reliant states, thus 
far will it create that stake in the interests 
and that concern for the risks which have 
united other countries in opposition to the 
spread of the Kremlin’s totalitarian and im- 
perialistic rule. 

If it be true that economic assistance to 
the uncommitted countries, even though 
rendered by the Soviet Union itself, is likely 
in the long run to strengthen rather than 
to weaken their ties with the free world, 
what of other less tangible aspects of the 
new Soviet tactics? What, for example, 
should be our attitude to the Kremlin’s at- 
tempts to encourage neutralism? The neu- 
trality of any country, to be sure, is less 
advantageous to us than the adherence of 
that country to the system of alliances to 
which we belong. The longer a country re- 
mains neutral, however, the stronger is likely 
to grow its national pride and devotion to 
independence. If its preservation of neu- 
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trality can be accompanied by economic 
progress and the growth of political ma- 
turity, it becomes an increasingly poor pros- 
pect for conversion to communism. Again 
we come back to the basic proposition that 
progress toward economic strength, political 
unity, and personal freedom goes hand in 
hand with the development of immunity to 
the blandishments of communism. 

There is reason, I submit, to believe that 
from the standpoint of Soviet aims, the his- 
toric techniques of violence, infiltration, sub- 
version and propaganda, even though large- 
ly checked and stalemated in recent years, 
still offer greater prospects of success than 
do the new techniques. Whatever approach 
leaves the people to whom it is directed free 
to develop along lines of their true self- 
interest is bound in the long run to be self- 
defeating from the Soviet point of view. The 
Soviet tacticians are attempting to direct 
nationalistic and democratic drives into im- 
perialistic and totalitarian channels. We can 
be confident, I beleve, that any such attempt 
will ultimately fail. We must act on the 
conviction that national self-determination 
breeds devotion to independence, that eco- 
nomic progress gives birth to the love of 
freedom, and that from freedom springs the 
determination to preserve it. Is reliance 
on this conviction a gamble? If so, itisa 
gamble with dice proven by history to be 
loaded in our favor. 

If I am right in believing this, what are 
its implications for the conduct of our for- 
eign policy? It means, in the first place, 
that we should focus our economic aid and 
technical assistance programs on the sole 
object of building economic strength. We 
should not encumber these programs with 
restrictions dictated by the wish to advance 
other and extraneous aims. From this it fol- 
lows that we should not demand any quid 
pro quo for our assistance; we should not 
threaten to terminate it on slight provoca- 
tion; and we should not limit our aid to 
countries which do not receive it from the 
Soviet. We should abandon, moreover, the 
attitude that any nation not with us is 
against us. That attitude may have been 
justified—and it was certainly excusable— 
in the early years of our effort to build strong 
military barriers to Soviet aggression. Al- 
though we still seek to strengthen such bar- 
riers, at least they now exist. Their strength- 
ening is not an objective so urgent as to 
justify the alienation of countries which 
for reasons of their own are presently re- 
luctant to commit themselves to our side. 
Our attitude today should be: If they aren’t 
part of the Soviet bloc, they are part of the 
free world. i 

On the positive side, we should, first, de- 
velop long-range plans of economic aid and 
technical assistance bolstered by the maxi- 
mum practicable assurance that they will be 
fulfilled. In carrying out such plans, we 
should have in mind that flexibility is a re- 
quirement no less vital than continuity, 
and we should never forget that the 
spirit in which we act is as important as 
the aid itself. We should, secondly, en- 
courage aspirations toward national self- 


determination and the establishment in 
dependent areas of autonomous local 
governments. We should, thirdly, display 


sympathy and respect for the wish to 
remain neutral, remembering not only our 
own early history but the fact that no neu- 
tral nation has been incorporated within the 
Soviet system except by force. 

The conviction that the true justification 
for economic assistance is the building of 
economic strength and that such strength 
is the foundation of freedom and national 
independence compels, I believe, another 
conclusion. It is that we should offer to 
coordinate our aid with whatever assistance 
the Soviet Union is willing to provide. If 
the Soviet Union proposes to build a steel 
mill, we should not feel bound to offer to 
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build the same mill on more favorable con- 
ditions. We should, on the contrary, be will- 
ing to work out both with the Soviet and 
with the recipient country a program to 
which both the Soviet and ourselves can 
each contribute. We should approach the 
question of assistance solely in terms of the 
needs of the country to be assisted, and we 
should welcome contributions toward meet- 
ing those needs from whatever source. 

Such an approach would, to be sure, in- 
volve the sacrifice of whatever advantage 
might be reaped from special gratitude to 
us. But that this would be a negligible sac- 
rifice—if a sacrifice at all—is indicated not 
only by the history of our assistance pro- 
grams during a period when we were the sole 
source of assistance, but by the probable re- 
sentment to be expected from our attempt- 
ing to monopolize such assistance notwith- 
standing that we are no longer its sole 
source. 

Willingness on our part to coordinate our 
assistance programs with assistance by the 
Soviet Union toward improving the econ- 
omies of underdeveloped countries would 
have enormous propaganda value to us. It 
would, in the first place, do more than any- 
thing else could possibly do to demonstrate 
that our only selfish interest in granting 
economic aid rests on the confidence that 
strong and independent nations are bound‘in 
the-long run to recognize the community of 
interest between themselves and the other 
nations of the free world. Secondly, it would 
force the Soviet Union either to expose its 
ulterior motives or to go along with us in pro- 
grams from which it could reap no direct 
advantage. Finally, it would reinforce un- 
mistakabiy our fundamentally peaceful and 
benevolent intentions. In so doing, it would 
at the same time go far toward neutralizing 
the intended effects of the techniques other 
than economic assistance which characterize 
the Soviet Union’s new tactics: The encour- 
agement of neutralism, friendliness toward 
the uncommitted nations, and the assertion 
of peaceful aims. 

This is not to say, of course, that such a 
course on our part would automatically 
solve all our problems. The Communist tac- 
ticlans may have adopted new devices, but 
we must not assume that they have for- 
gotten how to use the old ones. On the 
contrary, they show every indication in the 
Middle East, especially, of continuing to em- 
ploy their old technique of creating disorder 
and sowing the seeds of dissension. We 
must continue to be alert to their exploita- 
tion of every possible opening by every avail- 
able means. The problem I have been dis- 
cussing, however, is that of devising methods 
for combating or neutralizing the new So- 
viet techniques without impairing our abil- 
ity to counter the old ones. From this point 
of view, the approach I have outlined has, 
I am convinced, the advantages of (1) sim- 
plicity, (2) consistency with our national 
traditions and standards, (3) immediate and 
universal appeal and (4) strengthening the 
free world over the long run. 

If these views deserve public acceptance, as 
I believe they do, a group like the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations can play a 
vital role in winning it for them. Your 
concern is solely with the merits of the is- 
sues before you, and your views thus carry 
the added weight of disinterestedness. The 
need for such disinterestedness, like the 
need for balance and objectivity, is one of 
the basic reasons why issues of foreign policy 
should be removed so far as possible from 
the arena of partisanship. Another is the 
need for continuity, and to that a bipartisan 
group such as yours can also make a valu- 
able contribution. We simply cannot afford 
in the conduct of our international affairs 
to veer back and forth with every change 
in party control of Congress or the White 
House. It is essential that other countries 
should know as clearly as possible the long- 
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term direction of our policies. Only with 
such continuity, moreover, can we recruit 
foreign service personnel of the very highest 
type; they cannot be recruited without as- 
surance that their expert jugdments will 
be respectively considered by whatever party 
may be in power. 

If, then, I have offered any suggestions 
or advanced any ideas which appeal to you 
as having merit, I hope you will subject them 
to searching scrutiny. Should you, having 
done that, still think well of them, let them 
be given the momentum of your disinter- 
ested and bipartisan support. Only through 
the efforts of thoughtful people like your- 
selves can we develop a unified response to 
the enormously difficult and challenging 
probiems confronting us today. Only with 
such unity can we continue to discharge 
the responsibilities of world leadership. 


The Family Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, nearly all of the farmers in 
the Ninth District of Wisconsin are 
family farmers. In fact, there are few 
so-called corporation farms in Wis- 
consin, 

The Galesville (Wis.) Republican, 
edited by Mr. Hugh Ellison, carried an 
interesting editorial in its March 15 
issue commenting on the economic im- 
portance of family farmers. I recom- 
mend the editorial for the attention of 
my colleagues. The full text of the edi- 
torial follows: 

THE FAMILY FARM 


Some months ago an article appeared in 
this column under the heading. “Mr. Big,” 
which had to do with what is termed big 
business and its inroads on small busin€ss, 
gradually putting an end to the latter. 

You read much today of the elimination 
of the family farm. In a recent issue, this 
column commented on an editorial by John 
Fischer, editor-in-chief of Harper's maga- 
zine, in which he described farmers as 
“country slickers” and our “pampered ty- 
rants.” His plaint was farm legislation 
that provided for parities. Further, he pro- 
posed that some millions, particularly small 
farmers, should be nudged off the land and 
helped to find some useful occupation. 

By the family farm is meant those of up 
to 100 or to 200 acres, or the average farm in 
Trempealeau and neighboring counties. To 
where such farm families would be moved 
to find useful occupations Mr. Fischer didn’t 
state; but it would seem the only place 
would be to industrial areas to add to wage 
earners turning out products for others to 
buy. That these should have to be custom- 
ers Outside cities apparently did not enter 
the mind of Harper’s editor, whose tirade 
suggests his knowledge of farming in general 
and the equipment required to operate a 
farm is limited to a canopener for opening a 
can of condensed milk, and that milk is some 
synthetic factory product consisting largely 
of tap water. 

But the idea of eliminating the family 
farm is spreading from the eastern part of 
the United States, and not all the advocates 
are of the caliber of Harper’s editor. Re- 
gretable as it is, these minds point out that 
such elimination is necessary to our national 
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economy and is in line with the changing 
times. In the last analysis it is the old 
theory of the survival of the fittest. It ap- 
plies to small business as well, and mass dis- 
pensing and mass production taking over. 

What is not mentioned in this assumption 
is the home life of the family farm, some- 
thing that could not continue under mass 
farming. The family farm and the com- 
munity life that goes with it is one of the 
foundation stones of the Nation. Eliminate 
it and also would be wiped out the small 
business concerns which now exist from rural 
patronage of the many. 

The family farm should not be permitted 
to vanish. Its worth to the Nation far ex- 
ceeds any benefits it may receive at the hands 
of Congress. 


St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following from the Lynn Telegram- 
News, Saturday, March 17, 1956: 

Srory or ST. Patrick Is ToLp By WILLIAM 
CONLON 


(By William J. Conlon) 


It is just over 1,500 years since St. 
Patrick set foot on Irish soil. I doubt if 
there is in the church or in any other re- 
ligious group, an event so remote that it 
has been continually celebrated annually for 
over 1,500 years as has been St. Patrick Day. 

When St. Patrick came to Ireland, he did 
not find a savage people living in caves. No, 
he found a people well dressed, well fed, and 
well educated in their form of Druid wor- 
ship, but all of them universally pagan. 
He had a message for them and after some 
little persuasion, they willingly listened to 
him. They did listen to him, so that island 
he found universally pagan, he left uni- 
versally Christian. Like a river of peace, his 
progress was slow and steady. Going from 
place to place, with his tents, his horses and 
his cattle, like a large “Barnum and Bailey 
Circus” as it were, he preached the gospel 
of Jesus and Mary as only St. Patrick could 
do. After a few years, churches, schools 
and convents were erected, priests were or- 
dained and bishops were consecrated. When 
our St. Patrick laid himself down to rest, 
he could see on every side, men who were 
to be the pillars of that young church, and 
when his dying eyes lighted up by the Light 
of Vision looked on through the centuries 
to come, his heart must have beat with joy 
to think that the church which he had es- 
tablished should be the light of nations and 
the fruitful mother of a host of saints. 

For more than 1,000 years, the work of 
Saint Patrick was the giory of Christiandom. 
The Virgin Church of Ireland not yet stained 
by a single drop of martyr’s blood, grew up 
and expanded itself. 

Thousands of students from every land 
flocked to Ireland for an education. So 
much so, that 300 years after St. Patrick 
died, two colleges in Ireland, one in County 
Kildare, the other one in Limerick, had 
more Catholic students than there are in 
Harvard and Yale at the present day. Mis- 
sionaries from Ireland were sent into every 
fand. St. Patrick proved eternal truths by 
simplicity—the mystery of the Holy Trinity 
in the shamrock’s three leaves in one stem, 
a lesson for all national leaders who today 
don’t seem able to prove they have a right 
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to exist. The spiritual shepherd of Irelang 
has shed a iight o’er the earth which is one 
of the most vivid tokens of peace and justice, 
The green isle of Erin makes its presence 
felt among the nations of the world from 
pole to pole on St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 
Not with politicians but with saints has 
Ireland gained fame, and as the poet says: 

“When the battle of life 

Is all over and ended, 

And our spirit will fly 

To the great God always, 

St. Patrick will plead 

At the great Bar of Justice, 

For the children of Erin, 

The land of his love. 

The beautiful legend 

Handed down through the ages, 

An eternal hope 

That will never decay, 

That St. Patrick will judge 

His own beloved Irish 

That were true to the faith 

Each St. Patrick’s Day.” 


The Herter Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1936 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
placed in the Appendix today a speech 
by a former colleague of many of us, 
Gov. Christian A. Herter, of Massachu- 
setts. 

I want to include in this extension an 
editorial comment on that speech which 
was published in the Boston (Mass.) 
Herald on Sunday, March 18. It is as 
follows: 

THE HERTER POLICY 

The new Russian policy has presented us 
with a formidable challenge. But, as we 
explained in an editorial yesterday, there 
are complications for Russia in her new ap- 
proach that can be exploited by us if we are 
quick, imaginative, and bold. 

Governor Herter has offered a striking sug- 
gestion in this field. In his address to the 
Council on Foreign Relations in Chicago, Mr. 
Herter proposed that this country offer to co- 
ordinate its foreign aid with whatever assist- 
ance the Soviet Union is willing to provide. 

In other words, instead of competing with 
Russia in foreign aid in a way which would 
diminish the benefit for the recipient coun- 
try, we would offer a cooperative effort de- 
signed to produce the best result. If the 
Soviet proposes to supply technical assist- 
ance for the construction of a dam, we might 
offer to supply power-generating or irriga- 
tion equipment, instead of fighting over who 
puts up the dam. 

This policy would have a tremendous 
propaganda value, making our peaceful pur- 
poses crystal clear. But it would also pre- 
vent the assisted country from falling into 
the Soviet economic sphere, and would di- 
minish the appeal of communism that comes 
from a lowered standard of living. 

Mr. Herter displays a grasp of foreign af- 
fairs that many may have forgotten he had 
during these years in the governorship. But 
not only does he have the grasp, but also the 
imagination and boldness to find construc- 
tive policies. 

To suggest any cooperation with Russia 
takes a good degree of courage. Yet in this 
case cooperation may be exactly the way in 
which we can best blunt the new Russian 
policy. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith for the benefit of the Members 
of this House a plan for cotton which has 
been presented to me by Mr. H. E. Camp- 
bell, of Porterville, Calif.: 

Hon. HaRLAN HAGEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Establish for each farm an allot- 
ment in pounds, based on the acreage allot- 
ments now in effect by using the past 3 years 
average per acre yield. Then each year 
adjust this poundage allotment to get the 
desired number of bales produced to take 
care of domestic consumption. This allot- 
ment to be supported at 100 percent of 
parity. 

Example: A grower has 10,000 lint pounds 
or 20 bales marketing quota; he may plant 
any acreage he desires, however, he will only 
get 100 percent support price on 10,000 
pounds. On any overproduction he shall 
pay 50 percent tax or the United States Gov- 
ernment shall buy the excess pounds at 50 
percent of parity. In either case, the sur- 
plus could be put on the world market with- 
out any difficulty and place this country ina 
good competive bargaining position. 

Under this plan there would be no acreage 
controls; which does not and never. has con- 
trolled production properly. This plan will 
help the economy in general, as to produc- 
tion, harvesting, processing, and handling of 
the products. It would be practically self- 
supporting and would eliminate a large 
amount of United States Department of Agri- 
culture expense as there would be no need 
for acreage measurements that we now have. 

If a grower wishes to try to stay within his 
quota, he may do so, however, a small grower 
could, in all probability, produce more than 
the necessary acreage with very little more 
cost, as he could farm more acreage without 
hiring any more help and with the same 
pumping plant and equipment. A large 
grower could also produce additional acreage 
with very little extra expense due to the effi- 
ciency in labor and equipment and still make 
some profit by selling the excess at 50 percent 
of parity. 

Some years we may have any of a number 
of hazards. Example: Droughts, insect dam- 
age, water shortage, etc., that may bring our 
total yield down to our domestic consump- 
tion. For instance, a grower in the rain belt 
section may have drought whereby he would 
not produce above his quota on 14 or 2 times 
his present acreage allotment. On the other 
hand, another section might have good grow- 
ing conditions and the growers in this sec- 
tion would produce well over their poundage 
quota if they only plant their present acre- 
age allotment and sell the excess to the Gov- 
ernment at 50 percent of parity at no addi- 
tional production cost. 

Yours very truly, 
H. E. CAMPBELL. 

P. S—I think this will prevent a large 
amount of cotton acreage going into other 
crops, which has in the past been done and 
caused a surplus in these other crops, this 
has been one of the faults of the acreage-con- 
trol program.—H. E. C. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there are some people who be- 
lieve that there are too many farmers in 
the United States, and that the solution 
to our farm problem is to bulldoze about 
a million small, family farmers off from 
the land. I do not subscribe to this be- 
lief. There are others who also do not 
share this theory. 

The Rice Lake (Wis.) Chronotype is 
one of many weekly newspapers in the 
Nation which is close to our rural econ- 
omy. In its March 14 editorial on the 
decline in farm income the paper com- 
ments on the theory that there are too 
many farmers in the country. 

I draw the editorial—the full text of 
which follows—to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion: 

Down A BILLION 

The news that farm income declined nearly 
$1 billion in 1955, which was announced by 
the Agriculture Department last week, is 
certainly bad news for the Nation. What 
makes it toughest to take—from the farmer 
viewpoint—is the fact that simultaneously 
the income for the nonfarm segment of the 
Nation’s economy outstripped the 1954 level. 

It must have been more than a trifle gall- 
ing for Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson to have his own Department release 
the data, since Benson has been asserting 
that most of the blame for falling farm prices 
should rest with the preceding Democratic 
administration. The Democratic adminis- 
tration was long gone from the Washington 
scene in 1955. 

Since this is 1956, and a presidential elec- 
tion year, the billion-dollar decline in farm 
prices the past year isn’t likely to stir up 
any warm sentiment for Benson in the bosom 
of farm voters—or for a number of other 
Republicans. 

The Department, in making its announce- 
ment, revealed also that the individual aver- 
age income of farmers in 1955 was only $860, 
compared to $913 the year previous—cer- 
tainly a slim return for the hours that the 
average farmer has to put in compared to 
many of his city cousins, pfrticularly those 
of the metropolitan communities. 

It may be easy for the big city folks—and 
the armchair economists—to argue on the 
basis of those figures that there obviously 
are too many farmers dividing up the melon, 
and that it would help considerably if a lot 
of them got off the soil. 

That view appears to be shared by a good 
many of the top-dog GOP officials who over- 
look the fact that when the Nation’s farm 
economy is in troubled straits, the economy 
of the entire Nation can be threatened, too. 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the,Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Rrecorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Catching of King Crabs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF ,THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the REcorp a most thor- 
ough and interesting article from the 
Oregonian Sunday magazine of March 
18, 1956, describing the harvesting and 
catching of king crabs in the waters off 
Alaska. This article is by Mr. Joe Mil- 
ler, of Seattle, one of the best-known 
free-lance writers and authors in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GIANT CRITTERS FROM THY ARCTIC WATERS 

(By Joe Miller) 


Man, in his quest for food, has ventured 
into the farthest reaches of the earth’s 
waters. He has hunted the great sperm 
whale from Arctic to Antarctic. He has 
invaded uncharted Pacific waters after the 
meaty tuna and has battled Greenland’s icy 
seas in search of cod and mackerel. There 
is practically no area where man hasn't 
risked his life in the hunt for edible crea- 
tures from the deep sea. 

The newest venture into remote waters 
for seafood originates out of the Pacific 
Northwest. Every year a small band of ven- 
turesome fishermen from Seattle invades the 
ice-laden, remote waters of Alaska’s Bering 
Sea in search of the giant Alaskan king 
crab. Their hunt keeps them at sea from 
March through November, almost as long as 
the Antarctic whaling fishery. 

In recent years the quest has become big 
business. Starting from nothing in 1947, 
the northwest king-crab industry has de- 
veloped into more than a million-dollar-a- 
year business. Today the king crab, almost 
unknown in Alaska a decade ago, is sold 
in frozen form, in markets across America 
and has become a delicacy that rivals Maine 
lobster in many of the East’s smarter res- 
taurants. 

Portland is unique in the Nation as a 
market for fresh Alaska king crab, flown 
weekly from Kodiak tc a supermarket chain 
in quantities of from 500 to 5,000 pounds at 
once. 

Caught every Tuesday and cooked early 
the next morning, the crabs, packed in card- 
board cartons, arrive in Portland by plane 
Wednesday night and are on display Thurs- 
day for housewives planning a weekend 
gourmet spread. During the 11-hour flight, 
no refrigeration is necessary because the 
temperature is so low in the cargo com- 
partment of the plane. 

The Portland grocery chain, besides offering 
the crabs in its own outlets, has shipped the 
delicacy on special order all over the North- 
west and to customers in southern and 
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eastern States craving fresh samples of the 
subtle meat. 

So pronounced has been the king crab 
boom that the Japanese, who had been 
catching these huge red crustaceans of the 
north Pacific for years before World War II, 
have begun canning king crabs for United 
States consumption. Recently the Japa- 
nese opened a United States advertising 
campaign to push their product. 

“When those smart Japanese fish people 
get into the act,” said one Northwest fish 
packer, “you can be sure it’s a good thing.” 

That the United States king crab industry 
exists today is due to the vision and dog- 
gedness of one man, an ex-herring fisherman 
from Seattle named Lowell Wakefield. 

In the process of creating the industry, 
Wakefield, a mild-looking man of 45, went 
broke twice, found himself about $250,000 
in debt, and suffered other discouragements 
that might have made a lesser man leap off 
the boat. But he stuck with it. 

“You get into a darned thing like this and 
then you don’t know how to quit,” Wake- 
field said recently. “I was in so deep I had 
to stick.” 

His perseverance has finally paid out. 
The company of which he is president, Deep 
Sea Trawlers, Inc., annually sells more than 
$1 million of king crab throughout the 
United States. The company’s three boats, 
the Deep Sea, an Atlantic-style trawler, and 
the Shelikof and Foremost, converted her- 
ring seiners, catch upward of 500,000 “kings” 
a year. 

Since the crabs sometimes average as 
much as 6 feet in length and 25 pounds in 
weight, this haul puts plenty of crabmeat 
on United States dinner tables. 

Recently another Seattle fishing man, J. 
E. Shields, has moved into the king crab 
field with a converted wartime freighter, the 
Nordic Maid. Shields has been canning the 
crabs at sea and consequently isn’t in direct 
competition with Wakefield. Another con- 
cern sells the fresh “kings’’ marketed in 
Portland. 

The Japanese crabbers, who fish the Bering 
Sea with tangle nets, catch twice as many 
“kings” as the United States fishermen— 
about 1,200,000 a year. Operating the tangle 
nets, which are just big Columbia River gill 
nets, takes a large supply of labor, of which 
Japan has a large supply. 

Hence the Japanese 2-to-1 edge in catch. 
Their crabs are processed aboard their float- 
ing cannery, the 5,000-ton Tokei Maru, a 
converted World War I Hog Islander built in 
the United States. 

In recent years Wakefield has expressed 
the fear that the Japanese, who fished out 
the king-crab population in their home 
waters, are overexploiting the Bering crab 
fishery. Recently, as a result of the grow- 
ing controversy, the king crab has been in- 
cluded in the species governed by the Inter- 
national North Pacific Fisheries Commission, 

Although the Japanese had been fishing 
for the North Pacific’s giant crabs since 
1892, the spiny crustacean had been rela- 
tively unknown in Alaska until World War 
II. The purple-brown-colored kings (scien- 
tific name: Paralithodes camtschatica) had 
been allowed to roam unmolested along the 
green mud bottoms of the Bering Sea, the 
Aleutian chain and down as far as south- 
eastern Alaska waters, 


Occasionally a purse seiner, fishing for 
Alaska red salmon around Bristol Bay, would 
pick up a king crab, and the crew would 
have a crab salad. A number of fishermen 
talked idly about their commercial possibili- 
ties, and one of them, “Kinky” Alexander, 
experimented with the idea for years. But 
without success. 

“My brother Howard and I were fishing 
around Kodiak for herring before the war.” 
said Wakefield. “The herring market was 
getting bad, and we were looking for some- 
thing different.” 

The answer was unexpectedly provided one 
day in 1939. Lowell was working on his seine 
nets one afternoon at his Kodiak Island 
base, Port Wakefield (named for his father). 
Up to the dock came a truck driven by the 
foreman of a sawmill 10 miles down the bay. 

“Say,”’ the foreman shouted, ‘‘a bunch of 
big waves have hit the beach down at our 
mill, and they’ve left the damnedest looking 
crabs you ever saw on the beach.” 

Wakefield went down to the mill and sug- 
gested cooking the crabs in regular pots. 

“We had the most delicious crab feed you 
ever ate,” he remembered. 

Wakefield sent one of the crabs down to 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
office in Seattle. It was identified as a king 
crab, a species peculiar to the North Pacific. 
Next year the Fish and Wildlife Service sent 
a team up to investigate the density of the 
crab population in the area. 

Their preliminary findings encouraged 
Lowell and Howard Wakefield to build a 
35-foot boat, the Prospector, to go king- 
crabbing. 

“We caught and canned quite a few kings,” 
said Lowell. “But Pearl Harbor stopped us.” 

After the war the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice finished its survey, indicating that the 
Alaskan waters were “loaded” with kings. 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, then Fish and Wild- 
life Director, visiting Lowell Wakefield at 
Kodiak, said: “Somebody’s got to go into this 
business. It might as well be you.” 

He returned to Seattle and went to see an 
80-year-old naval architect named Duke 
Coolidge. The elder man, designer of many 
commercial liners and fishing vessels, told 
him he needed an Atlantic-type trawler 
which could stay afloat for long periods and 
handle rough weather. Cost: $500,000. 

“I didn’t know a damned thing about 
finance,” said Wakefield. 

“But I had so much enthusiam that I was 
able to raise $300,000 from some gullible 
souls. This capital, plus an RFC loan, en- 
abled us to build our trawler, the Deep Sea, 
at Tacoma in 1947.” 

The Deep Sea, a 140-foot steel trawler, is 
designed especially for king crab fishing. 
The catch is cooked in huge steel vats and 
quick-frozen in blocks within 2 hours after 
the big trawl net has dumped the spiny 
creatures onto the deck. 

“It’s the most modern trawler afioat,’’ says 
Wakefield. “We couldn’t replace it today 
tor $1 million.” 

VENTURE DUBBED “WAKEFIELD'S FOLLY” 


In 1949, after three seasons of fishing, 
Wakefield’s pioneering venture was being 
called “Wakefield’s Folly” in Northwest fish- 
ing circles. His company, Deep Sea Trawlers, 
Tnc., was $150,000 in debt, and he had credi- 
tors lined up from Los Angeles to New York. 
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But persistence finally began to pay out in 
1950. The operation made a modest profit 
that year, lost it back in 1251, but by 1954 
Deep Sea Trawlers, Inc., hit the overall 
break-even point. The 1955 catch was ex- 
pected to put the operation respectably in 
the black. 

“We're a going business now,” Wakefield 
said. “When we started, food distributors 
could take it or leave it. We didn’t have a 
penny for promotion, so we had to get con- 
sumer acceptance the slow, hard way. Now 
there is so much public demand that United 
States food distributors take all the crabs 
we can catch.” 

The task of hunting the king crabs be- 
longs to the 22-man crew of the Deep Sea, 
headed by Capt. Bill Blackford, a square- 
hewn exskipper of a United States Navy 
destroyer-escort. The main hazards of the 
long voyages into the cold seas of the Arctic 
Circle are the chunks of floating ice that 
bob profusely throughout the Bering’s roller- 
coaster waters. 

Blackford, who shuttled convoys back and 
forth from Newfoundland to Murmansk, says 
that the Bering Sea beats the North Atlan- 
tic “any day for sheer nastiness.” 

“The ship is so sturdy that we can work 
in storms, gales, and 20-foot seas. Once the 
Deep Sea was frozen in the ice for a day, 
and while the men waited to get free, they 
stepped out on the floes and hunted hair 
seals and Arctic foxes.” 

When the Deep Sea locates a school of crab 
on its radar, the crew works 24 hours around 
the clock, laying down the big cone-shaped 
trawl net and picking it up every hour. At 
night, when radio reception is possible, a 
public-address system broadcasts music on 
deck while the crew works. 

A single haul may yield from 500 to 800 
crabs. They must be sorted by hand, with 
all females and immature males (under 614 
inches carapace, or back, width) being 
thrown back. - 

Handling the live crabs requires skill, for 
the large claw is capable of severing a mop 
handle even though the beasts are sluggish 
when the net hits water surface. 

“They can bite right through the toe of a 
rubber boot,” said one crewman. “I've got 
the scars on my left foot to prove it, too.” 

Crewmen detach the legs and discard the 
meatless body right after the netisin. The 
meat is removed from the shell by applying 
the tip of a leg to a compressed-air valve, 
which blows the fleshy part into a washing 
device. Then the crab is cooked and frozen 
for shipment to Bellingham, where it is 
packaged for the United States market. 

Between rush periods there may be long 
lapses while the Deep Sea hunts another 
school of crabs. The crew has little to do 
but play cards, read, and carve objects from 
ivory they’ve picked up along the beach near 
the Aleut village at Akutan Island in the 
Aleutians. The Deep Sea puts in there about 
once a month for water and fuel. 

Until 1953 the Deep Sea was the only boat 
in the Wakefield operation, ranging far into 
the Bering Sea. Then Wakefield did some 
experimenting with crab pots—similar to 
those used on the Oregon coast—and drag 
nets on Kodiac and along the Alaskan 
peninsula. 

“IT had a hunch there might be kings in 
the bays and protected waters,” he said. 

The returns bore him out. The area was 
teeming with crab, so Wakefield converted 
two old herring boats, the Shelikof and Fore- 
most. Each boat caught 100,000 pounds of 
crabmeat apiece last year. 

Wakefield looked across the well-scrubbed 
deck of the Deep Sea, riding evenly in the 
fishing harbor at Bellingham. 

“You learn something new every day in 
this business,” he said. ‘We're finally making 
a profit; so I’m not complaining. I still have 
as much confidence in king crabs as I did 10 
years ago. But I’m not as starry-eyed as I 
was then.” 
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Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, every na- 
tion in the world has figures of note 
who have left an impact on world his- 
tory or whose advanced social and politi- 
cal concepts have gone into the stream 
of thinking over the centuries, inspiring 
countless other peoples to strive toward 
the fulfillment of high national goals. 
But there is perhaps no single country 
that has bequeathed to future genera- 
tions as significant a list of such legacies 
as Greece. It is with extreme pride, 
therefore, that we congratulate the peo- 
ples of Greece and Greek decendants 
everywhere on the commemoration of 
Greek Independence Day. Since the idea 
of independence originated long ago with 
the ancestors of present-day Greeks, the 
day the Greeks themselves celebrate as- 
sumes a particular significance for the 
supporters of liberty and independence 
throughout the world. 

Some 500 years before the birth of 
Christ the city of Athens was experi- 
menting with a type of democratic gov- 
ernment premised on ideas and aims 
which would benefit the individual above 
all else. The results of those early ex- 
periments were passed on to other peo- 
ples and countries, and, although the 
concepts were reinterpreted and elabo- 
rated upon in order to fit each changing 
scene, the basic beliefs in liberty, free- 
dom, and individual dignity remained a 
central core of democratic philosophy. 
Greece, as the cradle of democracy, is 
the fountainhead of our own liberties 
and ideals, and the centuries have only 
served to mellow and refurbish the in- 
trinsic qualities of the Greeks them- 
selves, who remain stanch lovers of per- 
sonal freedom and of human dignty. 

As a gateway between Asia and Eu- 
rope, Greece has suffered the incursions 
of foreign powers, events so unfortu- 
nately familiar to all areas lying in the 
path of states struggling for interna- 
tional aggrandizement and a strategic 
foothold. In the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury Turkish bands overran Greece, and 
the Greeks were under the invaders’ 
domination for 4 centuries. Even 
though 1821 signaled the end of that 
phase of foreign rule, the Greeks were 
to feel again the tyrant’s tread during 
the Second World War and in the years 
following its end. Nazism and commu- 
nism were to test the fortitude and hero- 
ism of the Greeks, and they were to prove 
themselves equal to the task. At this 
very moment, however, the Communists 
within Greece are again persisting in 
seeking a predominant place within the 
Greek political structure, with the recent 
February elections showing that the 
Greeks still have a struggle ahead of 
them to counter this latest Communist 
ambition for power. 

The future is bright, however, because 
the Greeks are united with us and with 
the adherents of the democratic way of 
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life everywhere in the common mora] 
battle to preserve democracy and per. 
sonal integrity. Since President Try. 
man in 1947 moved to help preserve the 
independence of Greece against the 
Communist onrush by extending mili- 
tary and economic aid to that country, 
the Greeks have continued to be a bul- 
wark of strength within the Atlantic. 
Mediterranean community. We still re- 
main at the side of Greece in her sup- 
port of the cause of freedom on next 
Sunday, March 25, the independence day 
of the nation of Greece. 


Planting of Crops in the Delaware Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD, a very interesting article published 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 18, 
1956, dealing with the planting of crops 
in the Delaware Valley, consisting of 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. 
The article is written by Paul J. Mc- 
Gahan, Washington correspondent for 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Delaware Valley, U. S. A., farmers, and 
those in the Tri-State area, learned yester- 
day that some changes might yet be made 
in their prospective plantings this year, 
“after all influences have been reflected.” 
These changes can arise as a consequence of 
changed crop acreage allotments, the future 
weather prospects, the profitableness of 
crops, and possible effects of the pending 
farm legislation. 

As indicated by Delaware Valley, U. S. A,, 
farmers, their present intentions will result 
in slightly smaller corn acreage as compared 
with 1955. It is planned to plant 1,372,000 
acres of corn in Pennsylvania; 195,000 acres 
in New Jersey and 166,000 acres in Delaware. 
In oats, the indicated Pennsylvania acreage 
of 855,000 acres would be up from 1955, but 
the indicated 10,000 acres for Delaware is 
down. In New Jersey, the indicated oat acre- 
age of 57,000 acres is up 14 percent over 1955. 

Indicated acreage plantings for barley in 
1956 in the Tri-State area is larger than 
planted in 1955. New Jersey at 30,000 acres 
is up 11 percent; Delaware with 16,000 acres 
is up 7 percent, and Pennsylvania with 235,- 
000 acres shows an increase of 5,000 acres. 
The all hay acreage for the year stands at 
relatively the same levels as last year. For 
Pennsylvania, the indicated acreage is 2,344,- 
000 acres; for Delaware, 67,000 acres, and for 
New Jersey, 258,000 acres. 

There is a big jump in the indicated acre- 
age of soybeans planted for 1956. For Dela- 
ware an acreage of 110,000 acres, up 28 per- 
cent from the 1955 acreage, is indicated. 
This increase is the greatest for the 31 States 
growing soybeans. Pennsylvania acreage at 
55,000 acres is up 15 percent, and the New 
Jersey acreage of 49,000 acres is up 14 percent. 
The Pennsylvania tobacco acreage at 29,000 
is about the same as in 1955. There is a 
decline apparently in potato planting acre- 
age in the area for 1956 in Pennsylvania with 
33,000 acres indicated, and in New Jersey 
with 20,000 acres. Delaware will put into 
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potato production 10,600 acres, a 15 percent 


increase Over the 1955 acreage. Delaware 
will have the same sweetpotato acreage as in 
1955. New Jersey, with 14,000 acres indicated, 
will be 18 percent under the 17,000 acreage 


of 1955. 





Cotton Allotment Program in Alabama 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
duction in Alabama’s cotton acreage for 
1956 is creating hardships for many cot- 
ton farmers throughout the South. 

The legislature of the State of Ala- 
bama recently adopted unanimously a 
joint resolution concerning the cotton- 
allotment program and outlining the 
serious plight of Alabama’s cotton 
farmers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
the following resolution adopted on 
March 9, 1956, by the Alabama Legis- 
lature: 

Whereas the cotton-allotment program, as 
it is now being administered, is creating un- 
due and extreme hardship upon individual 
cotton farmers in this State, and is causing 
reductions in many cases up to and in excess 
of 50 percent of normal cotton acreage on 
individual farms in Alabama; and 

Whereas the national reduction in cotton 
acreage, since the free-planting year of 1953, 
has only been about 28 percent, but this 
State has taken reductions drastically in ex- 
cess of that amount for that period, and 
many individual farms and farmers have 
taken reductions in excess of the State re- 
ductions, percentagewise, and these reduc- 
tions are in many instances in_excess of twice 
the percentage reduction for the Nation as 
a whole, and almost all Alabama farms have 
taken reductions in excess of 28 percent; and 

Whereas these reductions have caused, and 
will continue to cause, wholesale financial 
distress upon the entire agricultural economy 
of this State, and as a result of this unwar- 
ranted and unnecessary financial distress 
many farmers have been, and will continue 
to be, forced off their land, others will be 
forced on relief, and these remaining can 
expect little more than a bare existence; and 

Whereas our farmers see the need :o; and 
do support, a reasonable and sensible cotton 
acreage program, and are and have been will- 
ing to take reductions up to and even slightly 
in excess of the national average reduction, 
providing that the said reduction is not so 
drastic as to cause an Obviously impossible 
situation of economic distress on their farms, 
and wholesale unemployment to those de- 
pending upon the production of cotton for 
the use of their labor; and 

Whereas the nur »rous severe cases of in- 
dividual hardship brought about by these 
drastic reductions in cotton acreage have 
caused a state of emergency throughout the 
entire cotton industry in Alabama; and 

Whereas immediate relief is mandatory if 
Our cotton farmers are to avoid wholesale 
bankruptcy this year, and the resulting dis- 
astrous effect upon the entire economy of 
this State; and 

Whereas it is the belief of this body that 
the reductions imposed upon the individual 
farms and farmers of this State should not be 
in excess Of the yational average reduction, 
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percentagewise, based upon some normal 
free-planting year or years; and 

Whereas this body has been informed of, 
and is aware of, the various bills to freeze 
cotton acreage allotments, which have heen 
introduced in the Congress by various mem- 
bers Of our Alabama delegation, and does 
hereby endorse these bills separateiy and 
severally; in the main, as stopgap measures, 
until such a time as more equitable long- 
range legislation can be made the law of the 
land; and c 

Whereas we do deem these various bills to 
freeze cotton acreage allotments, severally 
and separately, to be the most important 
legislation known to be before the Congress 
of the United States at this time, insofar as 
the cotton farmers of the State of Alabama 
are concerned, and we can see no sufficient 
relief in any so-called major proposed leg- 
islation before the Congress, insofar as the 
small farmer of our State, whose income 
primarily results from the sale of his labor 
through his cotton crop is concerned; and 

Whereas we can see no justification for the 
extreme cases of individual hardship forced 
upon our cotton farmers, their employeés, 
and other related businesses, by the inequi- 
table administration of the cotton-allotment 
program; and 

Whereas the loan-purchase program of the 
Federal Government as related to cotton, 
historically, has been a profitable institu- 
tion of the Government, and at the present 
time is reported to show a net profit in 
excess of $200 million, and, therefore, this 
body feels that the administration of the 
cotton acreage-control program has over- 
looked the rights and necessities of our in- 
dividual cotton farmers, who are a low-in- 
come, hardworking, and important segment 
of the national population, and a group 
whose love of the land and patriotism are 
unsurpassed in this great country; and 

Whereas we do feel and understand that 
the real and damaging competition to our 
Alabama cotton farmers lies not, primarily, 
in our neighboring States of these United 
States and the cotton that they produce, but 
in foreign peoples, who have been established 
in the cotton business in recent years by 
American capital, American technique, 
American know-how, American machinery 
and equipment, and, by and large, with the 
support and influence of our Government's 
foreign policies; and 

Whereas we realize that our people are 
being and have been penalized by these un- 
intelligent foreign policies pertaining to cot- 
ton, which policies for years have been domi- 
nated by the interests of large American cot- 
ton corporations, which have invested vast 
_-sums of American money in foreign coun- 
tries, buying lands, developing irrigation 
projects, building cotton gins, and develop- 
ing the cotton industry in these foreign 
countries, and thereby putting cheap foreign 
labor in direct competition with our Ameri- 
can cotton farmers, who historically have 
brought billions of dollars of foreign money 
into this country through the sale of their 
cotton abroad; and 

Whereas this same foreign policy is de- 
manding that these hardworking, low-in- 
come, and patriotic citizens, who have sup- 
plied this country with the cotton it needed 
to fight three major wars, at price far less 
than the world market existing at that time, 
be forced out of business, in return for the 
contribution which they have made toward 
the growth and security of this country 
while making little more than a meager liv- 
ing, and asking no more now than to be 
allowed to earn their living in the manner 
and way which tradition has taught them; 
and 

Whereas we do not believe that the cot- 
ton-acreage program as it is now being ad- 
ministered is in keeping with the democratic 
principles upon which this country is 
founded, and we do not believe and can- 
not subscribe to a program which manifests 
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the inequities known to exist in this State, 
with respect to individual farms and farm- 
ers and their cotton-acreage allotments; and 

Whereas we do believe that when these 
inequities are made known to the entire 
body of the Congress of the United States, 
the Members of that body will, in their 
infinite wisdom take immediate steps to cor- 
rect these inequities, and will pass legisla- 
tion which will enable all sound, prudent, 
and efficent, cotton farmers at least to obtain 
a fair and reasonable return from their life- 
long investments, and from the use of their 
labor as they have been trained to do: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of Alabama 
(both Houses thereof concurring), That the 
members of the legislature do see the im- 
mediate need for, and hereby respectfully 
request, the Congress of the United States 
to enact long-range legislation which will 
correct the individual inequities which do 
now exist in great numbers in this State, 
which will allow our Alabama cotton farm- 
ers to exist at least on a reasonable and 
sound economic basis in the continued pro- 
duction of cotton, and which will protect 
the needs of the farmer whose chief income 
is the sale of his labor through his crops; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the legislature of Alabama 
respectfully petitions the Congress of the 
United States to give this legislation the 
high priority which it merits, because of 
its importance upon the economy of this 
entire State; and that the legislature does 
hereby request each friend of the cotton 
farmer in Congress actively to seek and 
secure the immediate passage of some ade- 
quate legislation as indicated by the ex- 
treme emergency existing in this State at 
this time: be it further 

Resolved, That the entire Alabama dele- 
gation be commended for their efforts. and 
for the legislation which they have intro- 
duced in attempting to halt this ruinous 
trend; and that they, both individually and 
jointly, are requested to seek and secure, 
before cotton-planting time in this State 
this year, the passage of some one of the 
pending bills, which will at least alleviate 
to some degree the emeregncy that exists 
in this State today, and, in the event such 
legislation is not immediately forthcoming, 
that the entire delegation from this State, 
both individually and jointly, secure from 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, and 
the majority and minority leaders of both 
Houses, the assurance that is necessary to 
inform the cotton farmers of this State that 
such legislation will be forthcoming, and 
that this be done immediately so that said 
information will be known before planting 
time, which is shortly upon us in this State; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
representatives transmit at once certified 
copies of this resolution to each and every 
Member of the Congress of the United States, 
so that they may be informed of the great 
emergency which now exists in the State of 
Alabama. 





Exchange Club of Glendale Memorial 
Citizenship Award Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is time that we give national recogni- 
tion to the Glendale, Calif., Exchange 
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Club for its praiseworthy efforts to pro- 
mote better citizenship and a better 
understanding of our Government and 
American institutions. 

The Glendale Exchange Club has un- 
dertaken for the last 8 years to send the 
two oustanding high-school boys from 
Glendale to the Nation’s capital as a part 
of its Memorial Citizenship Award pro- 
gram. 

This activity has been an outstanding 
success. At the end of World War II, 
the Exchange Club decided to establish 
a memorial to the sons of Glendale who 
gave their lives for their country. 

Instead of erecting a monument, the 
club created a living memorial—that of 
sending the two outstanding senior boys 
from Glendale and Hoover high schools 
in Glendale for a week’s visit in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This year, the eighth annual Memorial 
Citizenship Award winners—Gordon C. 
Gunn, of Glendale High School and 
Richard E. Foushee, of Hoover High 
School—will be with us. They arrive 
Tuesday, March 27. 

Preceding them were Charles Waite 
and Wayne Anderson in 1955, Richard 
K. Harmon and Edward Coates in 1954, 
Jack Springer and David Anderson in 
1953, Larry Hicks and Dudler Kebow in 
1952, John Breckenrige and John Mad- 
den in 1951, Sumner Hopkins and Wayne 
Clemens in 1950, and Jack Hill and 
Charles Newman in 1949. 

I might say that all these award win- 
ners have gone on to establish wonder- 
ful records in college and in their chosen 
fields of endeavor, reflecting the high 
caliber of these youthful ambassadors to 
the Nation’s Capital from Glendale. 

It is fitting and timely to announce 
that this year’s winners will be guests of 
honor of the Washington Exchange Club 
on March 27, on which day the National 
Exchange Club will observe the 45th an- 
niversary of its founding. Present with 
the two Glendale high-school seniors 
will be Harold Mott, of Washington, 
D.C., president of the National Exchange 
Club this year. 


Statement by Angier Biddle Duke on Be- 
half of the American Friends of Viet- 
nam in Reply to Chou En-Lai’s Demand 
for Implementation of the Geneva 
Agreement on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to include the state- 
ment by Angier Biddle Duke on behalf 
of the American Friends of Vietnam in 
reply to Chou En-J.ai’s demand for im- 
plementation of the Geneva agreement 
on Vietnam. I feel this statement is 
sufficiently important to warrant this 
attention, 
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Mr. Duke’s statement follows: 

The free election to choose a democratic 
National Assembly in South Vietnam March 
4 is an effective answer to Chou En-Lai’s 
demand of January 30 to reconvene the 1954 
Geneva Conference ‘‘to ensure implementa- 
tion of the agreement on Vietnam.” Chou 
En-Lai’s transparent desire is to force com- 
munism upon the entire nation through 
all-Vietnamese elections which would per- 
mif 12 million Communist-captive North 
Vietnamese to take away the freedom of 
more than 10 million in the south. Under 
the thinly veiled guise of democracy, such 
all-Vietnamese elections at the present time 
are nothing more than another recognizable 
tactic of Communist imperialism designed to 
bring about the surrender of the newest free 
nation in Asia—South Vietnam. 

The American Friends of Vietnam respect- 
fully urge the American people and their 
elected representatives to support President 
Ngo Dinh Diem’s call for truly free elections 
in the south and to totally reject Chou En- 
Lai’s arrogant demands for the following 
reasons: 

1. The 1954 Geneva agreement was not 
Signed either by the United States or by 
the Republic of Vietnam, a government 
which has since been recognized by the 
United States and all of our Western allies. 
The official representatives of South Vietnam 
who attended the Conference bitterly op- 
posed the provisions of the Geneva agreement 
at the time. Therefore, nothing which was 
said or done at Geneva is binding upon the 
Government of Vietnam, and any agreement 
imposed by others would be an infringement 
of the sovereign right of the people of South 
Vietnam to make their own decisions, 
through their own legally established Gov- 
ernment. The whole purpose of Chou En- 
Lai’s threat is to force the Western Powers 
into coercing the independent Government 
of Vietnam, which they have already recog- 
nized legally. Hence, even if there had been 
a firm and specific promise by the Western 
Powers to hold elections in 1956, they had no 
right to make such a promise, and would 
have no legal or moral right to enforce it 
now. 

2. Actually, however, the Geneva com- 
munique merely expressed approval of hold- 
ing elections throughout North and South 
Vietnam in 1956. There was no pledge to 
enforce such elections. There were no spe- 
cific provisions as to how these elections 
would be carried out, or how they would be 
internationally supervised. There was 
merely a general agreement to the effect that 
such elections should be held by July 1956, 
assuming that conditions would then permit 
free elections and providing that conferences 
should take place between North and South 
Vietnam to work out the details. The agree- 
ment itself, therefore, presupposes not only 
the consent but the active participation of 
the Government of South Vietnam, before 
it becomes operative. 

3. Moreover, there is a further develop- 
ment which wholly relieves the British and 
French of any legal or moral obligation about 
elections which they may have assumed at 
Geneva. The Government of North Vietnam 
(Vietminh) stands accused by the British 
and French Governments, as well as by the 
American Government, of gross and repeated 
violations of the specific terms of the Geneva 
Armistice, (a) in regard to the promise that 
citizens of North Vietnam could freely leave 
tor the south before a specified date, (b) in 
regard to the specific provisions forbidding 
a military buildup in North and South 
Vietnam, and (c) in regard to the grave 
violations of the armistice which have also 
occurred through the Communist invasion 
and infiltration of Laos, whose independence 
was recognized at Geneva. 

An armistice commission consisting of 
Canada, India, and Communist Poland was 
set up to supervise its fulfilment. This was 
a loaded commission, because India as well 
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as Communist Poland has never reco 

the Government of South Vietnam whereas 
they do recognize the North. Yet even 80 
not only the Canadian but the Indian mem. 
bers have protested against numerous Com. 
munist armistice violations. 

It must be remembered that these are yio. 
lations not merely of a vague and genera) 
agreement approved at Geneva, but of a spe- 
cific and detailed signed armistice agreement 
between the commanders in chief of the op- 
posing armies. This is the binding, lega 
document which governs the armistice, ang 
this is the agreement which the Communists 
have repeatedly broken. There can, there. 
fore, be no talk now of any obligation on 
any Western power to implement the Genevg 
agreement on elections, to which Chou Ep. 
Lai refers. 

4. Beyond these compelling moral and Ie. 
gal considerations, there are broader polit. 
ical and moral reasons for believing that 
it would be suicidal for the free nations to 
accede to Chou’s demand. Not only Vietnam 
but Germany and Korea are divided as a 
result of Communist aggression. The West- 
ern powers have steadfastly insisted on the 
necessity for truly free elections under in- 
ternational supervision in order to unite both 
Korea and Germany. We can do no less in 
the case of Vietnam without gravely weak- 
ening our whole diplomatic position. 

This position is equally in line with the 
interests of our national security, for our 
whole purpose in organizing the SEATO pact 
to defend Southeast Asia from Communist 
aggression, or subversion, would .be defeated 
if South Vietnam is lost to communism 
through a rigged election. If South Vietnam 
should fall, the whole precarious balance in 
southeast Asia would be destroyed. In par- 
ticular the costly and prolonged effort we 
have made to democratize and protect Japan 
would be endangered, for the trade of Japan 
with southeast Asia is a matter of life and 
death to the Japanese economy now that it is 
largely cut off from trade with the Chinese 
mainland. 

5. In the proposed elections the popula- 
tion of North Vietnam would vote under the 
control of a Communist dictatorship, with 
no protection except that of the so-called 
neutral armistice commission. If this com- 
mission has proved impotent to carry out 
the far simpler task of enforcing the armis- 
tice, how could it possibly protect the 23 
million voters of Vietnam from interference, 
intimidation or reprisal? 

Since the population of the North is larger 
than that of the South, under these circum- 
stances it would be mathematically certain 
that the Communists would win, no matter 
how free the elections were in the South, or 
how great President Diem’s anti-Communist 
majority. Thus the whole of Vietnam would 
pass without a struggle under Communist 
control. 


Let it not be supposed that the Republic 
of Vietnam has reason to fear the holding of 
truly free elections. More than 800,000 Viet- 
namese have fied from the North to the 
South, and hundreds of thousands of others 
have been prevented from following their 
footsteps—in violation of the Geneva agree- 
ment. On the contrary, in line with our 
democratic faith and our knowledge that the 
Communists have never won a national elec- 
tion in any free country, the United States 
Government should take the lead in urging 
such elections whenever they can safely be 
held under the necessary safeguards. 

6. In view of the above considerations, the 
American Friends of Vietnam respectfully 
urge upon our Government support of the 
March 4 elections and immediate public 
rejection of the Chinese Communist demand. 
We are confident that the American people 
will support any action which our Govern- 
ment takes to resist this new Communist 
threat to the youngest of our free allies. 

ANGIER BIDDLE DUKE, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
American Friends of Vietnam. 
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The Unsatisfactory Nickel Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Record of March 15, 1956, I inserted 
an article from the Wall Street Journal 
of March 13, 1956, entitled “Black Mar- 
ket for Nickel Gets Blacker Despite Ris- 
ing Output.” Under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include today an 
article from the American Metal Market 
of March 9, 1956, which contributes ex- 
pert testimony on the present unsatis- 
factory nickel situation from the stand- 
point of civilian users: 

W. F. ROCKWELL VIEWS GOVERNMENT'S NICKEL 
STOCKPILE PoLIcy UNREASONABLE 


MiaMI, FuLa.—The Government’s 5-year 
stockpile of nickel came under attack here 
last night by a Pittsburgh industrialist and 
former Assistant to the Secretary of Defense. 

Col. Willard F. Rockwell, chairman of the 
poard of Rockwell Manufacturing Co. and 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Co., denounced the 
building of this stockpile as “unnecessary and 
asinine.” 

Colonel Rockwell addressed 400 officials of 
Pan American World Airways at the airline’s 
annual management-club dinner meeting at 
Miami’s Bayfront Auditorium. His subject 
was “Management Problems in a Growing 
Industry.” 

He singled out “Government nickel hoard- 
ing” as a typical example of the unnecessary 
controls and unreasOnable Government ac- 
tions that constitute a most serious hazard 
to business management today. 

The Government’s decision to stockpile up 
to 5 years of all-out war requirements of 
nickel as a critical and strategic material is 
ridiculed by most military experts, he said, 
in view of the almost universally accepted 
short-war concept. 

Meanwhile, he added, the current artificial 
shortage of the metal for general industrial 
use is threatening the foundation of many 
American industries and the jobs of tens of 
thousands of their employees. 

Colonel Rockwell cited the automotive 
bumper industry which, he said, had sales of 
approximately $160 million in 1955, had $80 
million in invested capital and employed 
50,000 trained workers here and abroad where 
the raw materials are mined. 

“All this may be lost,” he said, “if bureau- 
crats have their way and continue to build 
up an utterly unnecessary stockpile. 

“Our Government’s unrealistic demands 
for metal have created an artificial shortage, 
and caused drastic price advances of from 
50 to 500 percent.” 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


“Unfortunately, this hoarding has gone 
too far to be halted abruptly without creat- 
ing some havoc,” he said. 

“World authorities on mining say that 
nickel is being produced at a rate 50 percent 
In excess of the current record peacetime 
consumption and that, if our Government 
withdrew from the market, many nickel ore 
Mines would be forced to close. 

“At the same time, our automotive indus- 
try spent at least $10 million during 1955 
buying nickel in the gray market and the 
scarcity is increasing. 

“Investigation indicated that much of the 
metal available in the gray market is com- 
ing from Government contractors who had 
nickel allocations far beyond their actual re- 
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quirements and who are cheerfully selling 
65-cent nickel at $2 a pound to less fortu- 
nate private industrial users. 

“The automotive industry feels that there 
is no hope for correcting this situation, so the 
experts are seeking a substitute for nickel- 
plated bumpers—and that is the threat 
which every bumper manufacturer, his 
stockholders and his employees must reckon 
with.” 





The Training Institute of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, lo- 
cated in the heart of the congressional 
district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent is one of the major industries of 
New York City, the women’s garment 
industry. ‘The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union represents 
over 90 percent of the workers in that 
industry in the area known as Metro- 
politan New York. That union, which 
has for decades been regarded as one of 
the most progressive and enlightened 
labor unions in the country, if not in 
the world, has continually made signi- 
ficant contributions to the cause of in- 
dustrial harmony and peace. 

Under the farsighted leadership and 
direction of its president, David Dubin- 
sky, the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, established some 7 
years ago, an institute in trade-union 
leadership and training. This institute 
is the first and only full-time school for 
union-leadership training in the United 
States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to include an 
article by Tom Brooks which appeared 
on March 10, 1956, in Labor’s Daily and 
which explains fully the functions of this 
unique school: 

New YorK.—If the AFL-CIO ever decides 
to establish a labor college, the Training In- 
stitute of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union may well serve as a model. 

The institute, now in its seventh year, is 
America’s first and only full-time school for 
union leadership training. Under the direc- 
torship of the late Arthur A. Elder and his 
assistant, Jack Sessions, the ILGWU labor 
college has graduated over 100 topnotch 
organizers into the service of the Garment 
Workers’ Union. 

Each year approximately 25 students are 
put through an intensive 12-month training 
program. Classwork is firmly wedded to 
practical training in the field in order to fit 
the graduates for the hectic life of an active 
unionist. 

Any young man or woman willing to dedi- 
cate his or her life to the trade-union move- 
ment may apply for the upcoming session 
which opens on June 11, 1956, at the insti- 
tute, 1710 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Tuition 
is free. However, the student must be will- 
ing to support himself for the year. A few 
scholarships are available for members of 
the ILG or of ILG families. While in the 
field the student receives an allowance. 
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UNION MEMBERS PREFERENCE 


Applicants must be between 21 and 35 and 
possess at least a high-school education. 
Preference is given to members of the union, 
sons and daughters of union members, and 
to members of other AFL-CIO unions. 
However, no attempt is made to exclude 
those without a labor background if well 
qualified in other aspects. 

The institute guarantees a job to all its 
graduates. Most graduates become organ- 
izers, a few education directors. 

The life of a union organizer is no bed of 
roses, so in preparation the institute places 
a good many hurdles in the coures of study. 
The applicant is carefully screened. He is 
interviewed by the institute staff and by a 
subcommittee of the union’s general execu- 
tive board. If the student survives this ex- 
perience he is on his way. 

The Institute staff has skillfully blended a 
study-work program to give the student a 
broad theoretical background in labor prob- 
lems and a practical knowledge of the meth- 
ods by which unions organize and carry on 
their day-to-day affairs. 


TWELVE-WEEK STUDY PERIOD 


The student spends his first 12 weeks 
studying under the direction of the Institute 
staff. A rugged schedule of classwork is 
maintained throughout the period. Five 
days a week from 9 a. m., to 4 p. m. the stu- 
dent gets a heavy dosage of labor history, 
economics for workers, ILG history and 
structure, a course on the dynamics of the 
American community as well as training in 
specialized skills. 

The second semester is spent in the field 
where the student is assigned to a local 
union or to an organizing staff. There are 
5 semesters in all; 2 in the field, 3 in class. 

Even in the classrooms, the accent is 
on a “curriculum in action.” Workshops 
provide training in everything from crank- 
ing a mimeograph machine to sewing a 
dress. Some trade training is essential even 
for those students directly from the industry. 
All students are thoroughly grounded in the 
economics and engineering aspects of the 
garment industry. 

The Institute draws upon the resources of 
the union for instructors in many of the 
courses. Outside teachers include labor his- 
torian Philip Taft, of Brown University. 
Adolph Sturmthal, of Roosevelt College, lec- 
tures regularly on the international labor 
movement, and Stephen Vladeck, noted labor 
attorney gives a course on labor law. 

Homework may run the gamut from 
speech-making in Union Square to securing 
petitions for labor-endorsed candidates in 
New York City. If a nearby organizing cam- 
paign needs leaflets, more often than not, 
classwork will involve drafting material for 
the drive. 

In the field, students have marched on 
picket lines, made house calls in an organiz- 
ing drive, distributed early morning leaflets 
at the plant gate, landed in jail. They have 
worked in places as far npart as Kansas City 
and Puerto Rico. 

EARN PLACE IN UNION 


The institute graduated 118 students out 
of the first 5 classes; 20 more will join the 
ranks of organized labor this May. Since the 
institute graduated its first class in 1951, the 
students have earned a place in the life of 
the union. Early expectations of conflict 
have proved to be unfounded. Nearly all the 
graduates have remained with the union. 


The ILGWU’s pioneer attempt to train new 
people for careers in the labor movement has 
stimulated great interest in the American 
labor movement and abroad. Seven foreign 
students have been trained by the Institute. 
One graduate is prominent in the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan; another is organizing 
workers in Nigeria; 3 are back in Indonesia 
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applying institute teachings there; and 2 are 
making a contribution to the textile and gar- 
ment unions in Germany. 

In 1937, the delegates to the ILGWU con- 
vention called for ‘the ILGWU, preferably 
in conjunction with the general labor move- 
ment, or under its own auspices, to establish 
@ labor college where members of trade 
unions or persons recommended by trade 
unions shall receive the necessary training 
to fit them for service in the labor move- 
ment.” Twelve years later that dream was 
realized in the institute. 

PINPOINTS FAILURE 


David Dubinsky, ILGWU president, has 
pinpointed the general failure to develop 
younger replacements for an aging trade- 
union leadership. He has also pointed out 
the increasing need for greater technical 
skills on the part of labor leaders. 

Labor disunity forced the ILGWU to act 
on its own. Today, however, with unity a 
reality, the question of a general labor col- 
lege once again may be raised. The practical 
experience of the ILG Training Institute and 
of its staff indicates that the job of creating 
and maintaining a labor college can be done. 


Integration in Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letters from 
Theodore E. Brown, director of education 
and research, Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters: 


BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CaR PORTERS, 
New York, N. Y., February 6, 1956. 
EpIToR, NEw YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sir: On February 2, 1956 your syndi- 
cated columnist, Walter Lippmann, in writ- 
ing about the Powell amendment to the Fed- 
eral school aid bill, made the following ex- 
traordinary statement: “The truth is that 
because of the position of the Supreme Court, 
Congress ought to reject the Powell amend- 
ment. For that amendment, far from up- 
holding the Supreme Court’s decision, would 
subvert it.” 

Mr. Lippmann went on to say that “the 
position taken by the Supreme Court is that 
segregation in the public schools is uncon- 
stitutional, being a denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and that the court will 
pass upon ‘the adequacy of any plans’ that 
State and school authorities may propose ‘to 
effectuate a transition to a racially non- 
discriminatory school system. During this 
period of transition, the courts will retain 
jurisdiction of these cases’.” Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s central theme that “the Powell 
amendment runs counter to the letter and 
the spirit of the Supreme Court’s decision” 
is based upon his erroneous statement that 
the Supreme Court said in its decree that it 
would pass upon the adequacy of any school 
plans, and so forth. Also, later on, Mr. 
Lippmann stated that “the Supreme Court 
has accepted the burden of presiding over 
this transition.” 

To begin with, the Supreme Court in its 
decree of May 31, 1955 did not say that it 
would pass upon the adequacy of any school 
plans; it said the courts would. The correct 
quotation of that part of the Court’s decree 
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is: “They will also consider the adequacy of 
any plans the defendants may propose to 
meet these problems and to effectuate a tran- 
sition to a racially nondiscriminatory school 
system. During this period of transition, 
the courts will retain jurisdiction of these 
cases.” The “they” in the sentence above 
meant the lower courts to which the Su- 
preme Court remanded the cases, and these 
lower courts were referred to in footnote 3 
of the decision as being the three-judge 
District Courts convened in Kansas, South 
Carolina and Virginia. All through its de- 
cree of May 31, 1955, the Supreme Court re- 
fers to “the courts,” meaning either those 
three-judge courts or the regular District 
Courts. Even the quotation used by Mr. 
Lippmann showed that it was the courts to 
which the cases were remanded, rather than 
the Supreme Court, which were to retain 
jurisdiction to consider the adequacy of any 
school plans. 

Thus, the Powell amendment would not, 
as claimed by Mr. Lippmann, take away from 
the Supreme Court “the power to determine 
whether the law is being observed.” By its 
own decision and decree the Supreme Court 
has given this function to the lower courts 
where the cases originated. Neither the 
Supreme Court nor any other court exer- 
cises administrative or executive powers. 
The courts merely decide the legality of the 
actions of administrators or executives, such 
as adequacy of school plans. All the Powell 
amendment does is to set up a legislative 
standard, viz, that school districts which 
continue to segregate colored pupils in viola- 
tion of the Supreme Court decision will be 
denied Federal school-aid funds. Under the 
amendment the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, or some 
officer thereof, would decide whether any 
given school district was qualified under 
Federal law to receive Federal-aid funds. 
The usual and standard legislative proce- 
dure as to such Federal-aid grants and prac- 
tically all other Federal money is to give to 
executive officers responsibility for its ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Lippmann goes on to say that “the 
amendment proposes to have Congress take 
over from the Court the burden of getting 
the rule against segregation observed.” As 
shown above, the Supreme Court has not 
taken on the burden of getting its own de- 
cision observed or enforced, and has not 
retained jurisdiction to exercise any super- 
visory powers over the adequacy of any State 
or school district plans. The Powell amend- 
ment does not propose that the Congress 
“take over” the burden of enforcing the 
Supreme Court decision. It properly places 
the responsibility upon Federal executive 
officers of determining that the Supreme 
Court decision is being observed before those 
Federal officers certify the payment of Fed- 
eral school-aid money to any school district. 
Congress has an undeniable right to do this, 
and it does it in innumerable instances. 
This is a usual procedure for the disburse- 
ment of Federal money where legislative 
standards have been established. 

It would seem that Representative POWELL 
and House Minority Leader MarTIn have a 
much better understanding of the school- 
segregation decision than Mr. Lippmann 
seems to have. These major errors made by 
Mr. Lippmann are apparently caused by his 
fundamental misunderstanding of the 
Supreme Court decree, and also by his un- 
familiarity with the normal operation of the 
various branches of the Federal Government. 
His insinuation that Mr. PoweELt and Mr. 
MakTIN are playing politics with the public 
schools seems unwarranted. Nothing has 
been brought forward by Mr. Lippmann 
which would support such an idea. 

Very truly yours, 
THEODORE E. Brown, 
Director, Research and Education. 
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BROTHERHOOD OF 
SLEEPING Car PoRTERs, 
New York, N. Y., February 8, 1956 
Epiror, NEw York HERALD TRIBUNE, : 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Epiror: David Lawrence in his go}. 
umn dated January 31, Washington in your 
issue of February 1, asserts that “tests con. 
ducted in the Washington schools show that 
since Negro and white children were put in 
the same classes, the educational level has 
dropped below the national average.” Since 
64 percent of the pupils in the Washington 
schools are Negroes, Mr. Lawrence assumes 
and says that the mixing of colored and 
white pupils has resulted in a lowering of 
the educational level. 

However, the data brought forward by Mr, 
Lawrence is very ambigous and inconclusive, 
and do not support his conclusion. First, 
his conclusion is based upon city-wide 
achievement tests (made after segregation 
ended but at date not indicated) given in 
the 3d, 6th, 9th, and 12th grades, mr, 
Lawrence gives the figures for the 6th ang 
9th grades for reading and arithmetic, but 
he omits the figures for the 3d and 12th 
grades; and we must assume that they must 
not support his conclusion but be against it, 
It would, therefore, appear that only half 
of the tests support his belief and half of 
the tests are against his thesis that mixed 
schools have lowered the educational level 
of the Washington schools. 

We must next take into consideration the 
fact that the city-wide achievement tests 
were given in only one-third of the grades, 
and the conclusions of the columnist are 
based on tests for only one-sixth of the 12 
grades, i. e. the 6th and 9th grades. 

In the beginning of his article Mr. Law- 
rence says: “Previous tests in all-white 
schools in Washington showed that the na- 
tional averages had been [generally] (word in 
brackets supplied) attained.” Now this ad- 
mission indicates that prior to the integra- 
tion of the schools, the all-white Washing- 
ton schools were already below the national 
averages as regards achievement tests, be- 
cause the national averages had been only 
generally attained. If achievement tests 
are significant, then the all-white schools 
upon being integrated brought with them 
their substandard pupils, aspects conditions, 
and qualities which would help to bring 
down the integrated schools below the na- 
tional averages—when city-wide tests were 
taken for four grades. 

In view of the fact that the all-white 
schools prior to the ending of segregation 
were in some respects already below stand- 
ards, it would seem that Mr. Lawrence has 
ignored another possible cause for the fail- 
ure of the Washington schools to attain the 
national average in achievement tests. 
Many people, including large numbers of 
parents, believe that the so-called progres- 
sive methods of classroom instruction have 
resulted in the universal impairment of the 
ability of public school children to read, 
write, spell and do simple arithmetic. This 
impairment has been found to exist without 
regard to place or region of school, or race or 
economic or social status of the pupils. And 
it may well be that the “drop-off” in the 
Washington achievement tests may be 
merely symptomatic of a general national 
educational deficiency. 

Mr. Lawrence does not show how much 
of the drop-off in achievement tests scores 
was due to the low performance of white 
pupils and how much to the low per- 
formance of Negro pupils. In view of the 
fact that he gives some blind or equivocal 
figures for just 2 grades, the 6th and 
9th, and there are merely 2 of 12 grades, 
and also in view of the fact that the Wash- 
ington all-white schools prior to integration 
were in some respects admittedly below 
standard, Mr. Lawrence’s conclusion that the 
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Negro pupils are responsible for the lower- 
ing of the educational level of the Wash- 
ington schools is wholly unfair and entirely 
unjustified and unsupported by facts. To 
arrive at his conclusion it would have to be 
assumed that none of the 34 percent of 
white pupils fell below the national achieve- 
ment test average and that none of the 64 
ercent of colored pupils went above the 
national average. And such a situation 
would seem entirely improbable. Further- 
more, Mr. Lawrence’s own publication, 
U. S. News and World Report, said some 
time ago that soon after and because of 
Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, 
many White parents in better economic 
circumstances moved in large numbers to 
the suburbs of Washington or sent their 
children to private schools. In this latter 
connection we must bear in mind that many 
educators believe that the achievement tests 
are formulated in the familiar language or 
terms of knowledge or family information 
of those in the higher economic levels, and 
therefore, the questions given in these tests 
are more easily answered by children from 
such families. In other words these educa- 
tional tests may be “slanted” (however un- 
consciously) in favor of upper middle class 
children. 

Mr. Lawrence repeats in milder language 
the general complaint of the more vociferous 
southerners who contend that the Supreme 
Court’s school decision was wrong because 
as claimed by those southerners it is not 
based on law but on psychology and sociol- 
ogy. This, however, ignores the plain fact 
that the Court held that the purpose of the 
14th amendment was to abolish distinc- 
tions made by the States, its subdivisions, 
and officers, solely on the basis of the race 
of individuals. It would seem obvious that 
the Supreme Court in referring to certain 
admitted facts of sociology and psychology 
was merely trying to answer the assertions 
of some people that Negro children because 
of their race are inferior to white children. 

No one supposes that the schools can be 
integrated without a great many difficulties 
and problems. But is it too much to expect 
the people whose actions have created the 
“achievement lag” in respect to Negro chil- 
dren to help remove this condition rather 
than continue to advance it as an argument 
against integration? 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE E. Brown, 
Director of Research and Education. 
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KON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in the face of the present crisis in the 
Middle East, it is imperative that United 
States policy be based on the widest pos- 
Sible understanding and consideration 
of the very complex facts. A very fine 
contribution to wider understanding was 
made here in Washington on January 17 
and 18 when a conference of major na- 
tional Jewish organizations heard a 
number of fine speakers, including Sen- 
ators Durr and SPARKMAN, discuss the 
problems of the Middle East. 

Because I think we all should read his 
eloquent and well-informed remarks, I 
Would like to include in the Recorp ex- 
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cerpts from the address given at the con- 
ference by Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, 
chairman of the American Zionist Com- 
mittee for Public Affairs. I would also 
like to include the declaration approved 


by the conference. 

The excerpts and declaration follow: 
ADDRESS BY RABBI PitILIP S. BERNSTEIN, CHAIR-~ 

MAN, AMERICAN ZIONIST COMMITTEE FOR 

PuBLIC AFFAIRS 

It was just 10 years ago, in the early 
months of 1946, that I went to Germany to 
serve as adviser on Jewish affairs to the 
United States military commanders in Eu- 
rope. This was an Office set up by General 
Eisenhower to help the Army meet the spe- 
cial needs of the surviving victims of the 
Nazi holocaust. Here I had my first op- 
portunity to see in the DP camps, the refu- 
gees from Nazi persecution whose plight I 
had encountered during the war when my 
duties as director of the Jewish chaplaincy 
program brought me to the areas where 
American troops were stationed. 

There is no need tonight to belabor the 
unspeakable horrors these people had suf- 
fercd—the loss of their families, their prop- 
erty, their rights, their roots. Nor is it nec- 
essary to expatiate on the guilt of the West- 
ern World which could have saved innumer- 
able Jews by opening doors to them in the 
democratic lands of the West, and especially 
in Palestine. The excuses now given for not 
aiding Israel to survive are reminiscent of 
wartime explanations of alleged Western 
geopolitical needs which condemned untold 
numbers of Jews to a needless doom. What 
seemed plausible then proved to have little 
basis in fact when a tiny band of Israelis in 
1948, fighting almost with bare hands, with- 
stood and beat off the combined might of 
seven invading Arab armies. Of what was the 
West afraid? Of what should it be afraid 
today? 

The survivors, numbering by the summer 
of 1946 about a quarter of a million, were 
gathered in camps in Germany and Austria 
under United States care. Let me say to- 
night what I have stated on other occa- 
sions, namely, that the protection, the suste- 
nance, the rehabilitation, the aid and re- 
settlement given to these displaced persons 
by the United States Army was the out- 
standing example of practical humani- 
tarianism in the immediate postwar world. 
I pay tribute again to General Eisenhower, 
to General McNarney, to General Clay, and 
Generals Clark and Keyes in Austria, and 
to Secretary Robert P. Patterson and Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, for this noble under- 
taking. It earned them, as it earned our 
country, an honored place in the record of 
man’s humanity to man. 

I add immediately another word of appre- 
ciation for the ultimate role played by the 
United States in the resettlement of these 
refugees. For the fact that compounded 
their tragedy was that nobody wanted them. 
We beat frantically on doors everywhere but 
they were closed against these Jews. It 
was only when UNSCOP recommended the 
partition of Palestine into Jewish and Arab 
States, only when the United Nations gave 
its approval of this plan, only when Isreel 
came into existence as a state, that the DP 
camps were liquidated as with a magic wand. 
I saw these people in the camps caught, as 
they put it, like rats in a trap, and then 
later I saw them arrive in Israel, free human 
beings, with their fate at last in their own 
hands. 

In this development, which changed the 
course of Jewish history, which righted an 
ancient wrong, which came as fulfillment to 
biblical prophecy, the United States played 
a decisive role. This reflected not only its 
sympathy for the Jewish refugees, but its ap- 
proval of Zionist aims which had been en- 
dorsed by every President since Woodrow 
Wilson, reaffirmed by Congress and hailed by 
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the American people. ‘Those who say that 
these things were done out of political con- 
siderations do a grave affront to the decency, 
integrity, and intelligence of the American 
people and their elected leadership. 

Israel came into existence by the will of 
the civilized world. It immediately estab- 
lished a democracy. It gave equal rights as 
citizens to women, to Christians, and Mos- 
lems. It transformed the land and the 
people. 

As I contemplate this new living organism, 
rising Phoenix-like from the ashes of the de- 
struction of the old, as I think with exalta- 
tion of the modern realization of ancient 
dreams, as I contemplate the role which ours, 
the oldest and the greatest of democracies, 
has played in establishing the newest and 
the smallest, I think of the words of Benja- 
min Franklin, the 250th anniversary of whose 
birth we commemorated yesterday. It is re- 
ported in Madison’s Debates in Federal Con- 
vention, that when the last members were 
signing the Constitution, “Mr. Franklin, 
looking toward the President’s chair, at the 
back of which a rising sun happened to be 
painted, observed to a few members near him, 
that painters had found it difficult to dis- 
tinguish, in their art, a rising from a setting 
sun. ‘I have,’ said he, ‘often and often, in 
the course of the session, and the vicisstudes 
of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked 
at that behind the President, without being 
able to tell whether it was rising or setting; 
but now, at length, I have the happiness to 
know that it is a rising, and not a setting 
sun.’” 

Yes, it was a rising sun, but the sun has 
not set on hostility to Israel and to Jews. 
The Arab leaders, frustrated in their effort 
to destroy the new State, refused to make 
peace, vowing to destroy Israel. Shrewd 
Communist aggression exploited Arab weak- 
ness and Arab needs, not with any real con- 
cern for the welfare of the people, but as 
another instrument to weaken the West. 
The declining British power left a vacuum 
filled by Arab fanaticism and Communist 
connivance. Our own State Department, 
concerned with worldwide threats and com- 
mitments, became hesitant and indecisive 
about the basic realities and the moral obli- 
gations in the Near East. These factors com- 
bined to give Israel a feeling of isolation and 
insecurity. 

No one wishes to justify every act by every 
Israel Government, but we have the right to 
insist that these should be placed in their 
proper perspective. ‘These have been occa- 
sional islands of retaliation in a sea of un- 
remitting hostility. 

The basic fact today is that Israel finds 
herself in grave danger. It may have been 
true at one point that the Israel army, 
defending a total national population of 
one million and three quarters, might again 
have withstood the invasion of Arab armies, 
representing nations of 40 millions. But the 
balance of power has been changed. It is 
estimated that Communist powers have al- 
ready poured over $1U0 million worth of arms 
into Egypt. This was done swiftly, efficiently 
and with the aid of Communist technicians. 
Hanson Baldwin, the military expert of the 
New York Times, wrote on January 4: ‘“‘The 
Communist contract with Egypt is believed 
to provide for delivery of about 200 MIG-15 
jet fighters, 30 IL-28 jet light bombers, about 
150 to 200 Stalin III and T-34 tanks and 6 to 
10 submarines.” 

The Egyptians are now boasting that these 
“arms are already in the front in such num- 
bers that it is too late for Israel to launch 
a preventive war.” Experts say that Egypt 
now has air superiority, which may mean that 
Tel Aviv, Haifa and Jewish Jerusalem could 
be destroyed by Egyptians perhaps with the 
aid of Russian technicians flying MIG-—15 jet 
fighters and I-28 jet light bombers. This 
could happen so swiftly that the U. N. Secu- 
rity Council, hastily called together for such 
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an exigency, would find itself with an accom- 
plished fact. Can you not then appreciate 
the concern of Israel and its friends for de- 
fensive weapons necessary for survival? 

The British also have permitted the ship- 
ment of surplus, arms to Egypt, including 
180-190 World War II Valentine tanks of 16 
guns, each, 24 Bren gun carriers and 45 
armored cars. This is in violation of the 1950 
Tripartite Declaration designed to prevent an 
arms race in the Middle East and to preserve 
the balance of power. 

Through the northern tier pact our own 
Government has been sending arms to Iraq, 
which to this day has not signed an armistice 
with Israel and has publicly recommitted it- 
self even after signing the Baghdad Treaty, 
to solidarity with the Arab states in their 
hostility to Israel. 

Ringed by hostile steel, Israel stands alone. 
The Russians are committed to the Arab 
states because that is their way of weakening 
the West and of driving the United States, 
Britain and France from the Middle East, 
North Africa and the whole African con- 
tinent. The British, for their own imperial 
interests, also continue to court the Arabs. 
The French are preoccupied with their own 
troubles in North Africa. And the United 
States for some time now has hesitated to 
take the positive action necessary to help 
Israel to survive. It has given Israel no 
arms to offset the military aid provided to the 
Arabs from many sources, including our own 
arsenals. It has offered Israel no implement- 
able security treaty even though it has secu- 
rity treaties with 44 nations. I do not over- 
look Secretary Dulles’ historic offer of August 
26. I point out that this was predicated on 
prior agreements between Israel and the 
Arabs which simply are not possible at the 
present time. And in the ensuing 6 months 
nothing further has been done to offer similar 
guaranties against aggression to states, such 
as Israel, which desire peace in the Near 
East. There has not even been the an- 
nouncement of any economic aid to Israel 
in the current fiscal year. 

Thus, Israel stands isolated and insecure. 
This makes for a tense and explosive situa- 
tion. The lack of positive, helpful action 
by the United States weakens the moderates 
and plays into the hands of the extremists. 
Every reasonable person is opposed to war, 
in Israel as here, but sometimes life forces 
its own logic, sometimes people act out of 
desperation. Time is running out. To meet 
these dangers I urge wise, early helpful ac- 
tion by the United States Government. 

First, there should be the sale of arms 
without delay to enable Israel to survive. 
Survival is the first need, the first duty of 
any organism. There is imminent danger of 
the destruction of Israel by Arabs with 
arms provided by the Great Powers. This 
can and must be averted without delay by 
the immediate shipment of United States 
defense arms to Israel in concurrence with 
the language and real intent of the Tripar- 
tite Declaration. 


Secretary Dulles’ 


promise of 
against aggression should now be renewed 
with the offer held out explicitly to any and 
all states in the Near East that are opposed 


guaranties 


to aggression and desire peace. Even if Israel 
alone accepts the offer, there is less danger to 
the United States in such a commitment 
than in the explosive, uncontrolled tensions 
that obtain today. The very fact that the 
United States would be ready to guarantee 
against aggression would prove to be a stabi- 
lizing factor in the situation. 

The United States should not surrender to 
blackmail. If we were to kowtow to Egypt 
in order to counteract actual or alleged 
Communist offers, our world position would 
become unbearable. If we were to sacrifice 
our friends for fear of our enemies, how 
many friends would we have left in the 
shrinking world of freedom? This is the con- 
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text in which we should look at the sug- 
gestions emanating from Britain which 
would truncate little Israel or throw a cor- 
ridor across her midst. Are we so sure 
that we want to make it easier for the Rus- 
sions to get from the Middle East into 
Egypt? Has the recent behavior of the 
Jordanians moved us to give them easy 
access to the Mediterranean? Two days after 
we helped to usher Jordan into membership 
in the United Nations, the American flag was 
torn down in Amman. Apart from moral 
obligations, our own self-interest should 
move us to support our friends and to be 
wary of those who aid and abet our foes. 
Who is bringing Russian submarines and 
Russian crews into the Mediterranean to 
menace our Sixth fleet? Israel or Egypt? 
Shall we reward Nassar for it? 

Or shall we strengthen our one true and 
committed friend in the Near East? I must 
point out that this is not a one-way street. 
Israel has much to give. Her army is tough 
and mobile. Its morale is excellent. Israel 
possesses technical skills and the industry 
to meet many technical needs. She has 
found oil, and more will be forthcoming. 

If Napoleon was right, that in war the 
morale factors are to the military as 3 to 1, 
the people of Israel have much to con- 
tribute to the defense of democracy. Un- 
like the Arabs who are ruled either by 
feudalistic dictators, or by wobbly, wilful, 
temporary governments, they operate suc- 
cessfully and in stability under a democratic 
government. Ideologically they are com- 
mitted to the West. Their basic needs have 
been, and in the future can be met by the 
West. They have the active concern, the 
devotion of the Jews of the world, except 
behind the Iron Curtain, where the Jews 
are not free to express themselves. Let me 
say plainly for myself and for the over- 
whelming majority of Jews who are repre- 
sented in this conference, that we will not 
let Israel down. In our generation we have 
seen too many Jews die needlessly through 
the indifference of others. We will do every- 
thing in our power to enable Israel and 
her people and those who find haven in 
Israel to survive. 

We believe this and do this as American 
citizens, convinced that this is consistent 
with both the humanitarian tradition of 
this country and its current needs. Some- 
thing new and wonderful came into the 
world when the United States was estab- 
lished. It was built by pioneers seeking 
freedom. It brought a luminous message of 
hope to the oppressed peoples of the world. 

Something new and wonderful came into 
the world with Israel's establishment. It, 
too, is being built by pioneers seeking free- 
dom. It, too, shows the way to emancipa- 
tion for backward and oppressed peoples. 
It is my prayer, my hope, that these two 
democracies will be drawn together by their 
common needs and common aspirations and 
by their common devotion to the free way 
of life. 


DECLARATION 
PREAMBLE 


At the call of the presidents of 17 major 
American Jewish organizations, this emer- 
gency conference has convened in Washing- 
ton to consider the deepening crisis in the 
Near East which threatens the peace and 
security of America and the Free World 
and directly menaces the future of Israel. 


I. THE BALANCE OF ARMS 


Soviet imperialism has now moved into 
the Near East. The Czech-Egyptian arms 
agreement exposes the entire area to pene- 
tration by Communist arms, agents, tech- 
nicians and propagandists. 

Communist weapons can only equip Egypt 
to accelerate its attacks, to intimidate Israel 
and to spawn neutralist Arab alliances in 
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the Soviet design to obstruct the efforts of 
the democracies to strengthen the frontiers 
of freedom. 

Military equipment also flows to other 
Arab states. The United Kingdom quips 
the Jordan Arab Legion and the Iraqi Army 
and has supplied large shipments of tanks 
and other material to Egypt. Our Govern. 
ment has made arms available to Iraq with. 
out requiring reimbursement. 

This is a violation of the Tripartite Dec. 
laration of 1950 by which the United States 
the United Kingdom and France committed 
themselves to prevent aggression and to 
maintain the military balance in the Near 
East. This military balance has now been 
destroyed. 

Israel has appealed to the United States 
for arms to restore that balance so that she 
may defend herself from aggression long 
and publicly threatened by the Arab states, 
This is vital if war is to be averted in the 
Near East. 

We call upon the Department of State to 
grant Israel’s request to buy arms for de. 
fense without delay. 


II, A SECURITY GUARANTEE 


Our Government has entered into security 
pacts with 44 nations in Europe and Asia to 
unite the peoples of the free world in the 
preservation of peace. It should extend this 
system of collective security to Israel. Such 
an undertaking would be a logical develop- 
ment of the tripartite declaration. 

On August 26, 1955, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles advocated security guaranties 
with Israel and with the Arab “States, but 
conditioned them on Arab-Israel agreement. 
But the mounting threat of war, growing out 
of the export to Egypt of Communist arms 
and intrigue, makes it imperative that our 
Government enter into such treaty engage- 
ments without waiting for final agreements 
between Israel and its neighbors. 

An engagement by the United States to 
help preserve the peace should not be con- 
ditioned on Arab consent and thus made 
subject to Arab veto. 

We therefore urge our Government imme- 
diately to negotiate a security treaty with 
Israel and with such of the Arab States as 
are ready to join in the promotion and pres- 
ervation of the peace. 

We trust that Congress will give favorable 
consideration to such treaties or any other 
legislation for maintaining an arms balance 
and safeguarding collective security. 


iI. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


A large-scale program for economic devel- 
opment in the Near East is now being planned 
by our Government. The raising of living 
standards and the encouragement of region- 
al economic cooperation will promote peace 
and democratic institutions. Israel is 4 
graphic demonstration project of how Ameri- 
can aid can stimulate development within a 
country which guards individual liberty and 
preserves free institutions. 

We note with approval the repeated decla- 
rations of the Israel Government of its will- 
ingness to accept the principle of compensa- 
tion for abandoned Arab refugee property, 
and in this connection, we welcome the an- 
nouncement by Secretary of State Dulles 
that our Government is ready to assist in 
programs looking to the compensation and 
resettlement of the Arab refugees. As organ- 
izations interested in the problems of all 
humanity, we applaud these efforts and we 
encourage the governments involved to ex- 
pedite the solution. 

We trust that American aid to Israel will 
continue and that any large-scale economic 
program for the Near East will stress the 
importance of cooperation by all nations in 
the region and will bring about the termi- 
nation of all blockades and boycotts, which 
defeat and obstruct the efforts of our Gov- 
ernment to raise living standards. 
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Iv. THE PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE 


We call upon our Government to make 
every effort to promote an honorable peace 
settlement in the Near East. 

Isracl’s repeated offers to enter into peace 
negotiations have been rebuffed by the Arab 
States which have made impossible demands 
on Israel for territorial and other concessions. 

We note with regret an official utterance 
by the United Kingdom advocating that 
Israel yield territory to purchase Arab accept- 
ance of Israel’s existence, a view echoed in 
some quarters in our Government. We are 
opposed to any efforts to force unacceptable 
conditions which violate the integrity and 
sovereignty of the parties. We urge ur Gov- 
ernment to decline to advocate peace on such 
terms or conditions. 

Our country rejects appeasement as a pol- 
icy for ourselves. We must not impose it 
as a policy on others. 

Tiny Israel has 8,000 square miles and a 
growing population. Her land-rich Arab 
neighbors are spread across an area of 2.5 
million square miles. Any pressure on Israel 
for cession of territory would serve to reward 
those who have turned to the Kremlin and 
to encourage them to make new and unend- 
ing demands. The dismemberment of Israel 
would be as catastrophic for America and the 
free world as the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia was for European democracy. 

In the forthcoming talks between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Prime Minister Hden, 
we urge our Government to make it un- 
equivocally clear that we will not partici- 
pate in any program which requires the 
truncation or mutilation of Israel. 

We earnestly pray that our Government 
will always be guided by the highest moral 
and ethical principles in efforts to achieve 
peace in the Near East. To aid in the de- 
fense of Israel at this critical hour is to 
strengthen America’s own best interests. 

The American Jewish community will for- 
ever be proud of the significant role it has 
played in the rebirth of Israel. Accordingly, 
this Conference of American Jewish leader- 
ship reaffirms its determination to work for 
Israel’s security, to promote her strength, to 
consolidate her economy and to help her ful- 
fiill her great destiny under divine guid- 
ance. 

We are now engaged in a titanic contest 
with the Soviet Union to win the friendship 
and adherence of many millions of uncom- 
mitted peoples throughout the world. These 
millions will test the vitality and moral 
strength of democracy by the readiness of 
our country to stand firmly with those who, 
like ourselves, are dedicated to the practice 
and preservation of freedom. 





SUPPLEMENTARY DECLARATIONS 
THE ARAB BOYCOTT 


The Arab countries maintain an unrelent- 
ing boycott and blockade of Israel in viola- 
tion of United Nations decisions and prin- 
ciples. These practices have been directed 
not only against Israel. Americans dealing 
with Arab countries have been warned 
against any kind of commerce with Israel 
and have even been asked to disclose the 
religious affiliation of employees. Ameri- 
can citizens have been denied visas to enter 
Arab countries solely on the ground of their 
religion—a discrimination which has been 
practiced even against members of the Armed 
Forces. Such discrimination is repugnant 
to American principles, and we note with 
satisfaction that our Government has re- 
corded objections. We urge our Government 
to take vigorous measures to terminate such 
practices, 

ARAB PROPAGANDA AGAINST AMERICANS 

Diplomatic representatives of certain Arab 
governments in the United States have in- 
fringed upon American hospitality by using 
the public platform to vilify Americans for 
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their friendship for Israel. They have 
spread propaganda injurious to American 
Jewish citizens and institutions, and have 
even acted in concert with notorious hate- 
sauongers. We urge our Government to in- 
form the Arab governments responsible that 
this country does not tolerate the abuse of 
American citizens by foreign diplomats or at- 
tempts on their part to foment hatreds and 
to set Americans against Americans. 
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HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Fruits of Expediency” 
which appeared in the February 21, 1956, 
issue of the Boston Daily Globe. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE FRUITS OF EXPEDIENCY 


The foreign-flag freighter James Monroe 
is nosing her way through the Atlantic, 
bound for Saudi Arabia with 18 tanks that 
country has purchased from the United 
States. Behind her, she leaves an American 
public thoroughly confused as to Washing- 
ton’s policies in the explosive Middle East. 

That confusion has not been clarified this 
past weekend by the singular performance 
of the Department of State. Last Thursday 
the United Press learned that these tanks 
and other military equipment were being 
quietly loaded on the freighter in Brooklyn. 

Queried in Washington, the Department 
at first professed ignorance. After astorm of 
protest exploded in Congress and elsewhere, 
the State Department early Friday morning 
announced that shipment of these heavy 
arms to one of the Arab States was halted 
by order of the President. Thereupon of- 
ficials in Saudi Arabia hinted that, unless 
they are sold arms by the United States, 
American airbase rights in their country 
would be canceled next June. Late Satur- 
day Washington announced that the em- 
bargo had been lifted. 

In its statement, the Department of State 
said it found the sale of tanks to Saudi 
Arabia conformed in all respects to our Gov- 
ernment’s policy; that the purchase was 
made last summer; and that all relevant 
agreements had been carefully checked at 
that time; and that our Government’s aim is 
to avoid any contribution to an arms race 
between Israel and the Arab States, which 
have publicly sworn to destroy it. 

Meantime, for nearly a year, the Republic 
of Israel had been pleading for the right 
to buy modern heavy weapons to maintain 
its relative strength, vis-a-vis the Arab States. 
They were not forthcoming. Declaring 
that the Tripartite Declaration among the 
United States, Britain, and France, of May 
1950, pledged them to maintain the bal- 
ance, these nations took Israel’s requests 
under consideration. 

Nothing happened, however, until Septem- 
ber 1955. Then Russia suddenly announced 
an $80 million arms deal with Egypt, de- 
liveries on which began within 60 days. 
These have included heavy tanks, heavy and 
light artillery, up to 200 MIG jet fighters, 
an unknown number of jet bombers, 10 
submarines, training crews, and other equip- 
ment. 
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On Sunday last, Dictator Nasser of Egypt 
reviewed his new Russian jet fighters and 
announced “Egypt is ready for war.” The 
Communists have shattered the West’s mo- 
noply position on the arming of the Middle 
East. Since September Saudi Arabia and 
Syria have joined in a military alliance with 
Egypt; and Russian offers of arms have mul- 
tiplied among Arab States. 

Israel’s redoubled pleas for the right to 
supplement her defenses have meantime 
been taken under further consideration at 
Washington, while Britain has been ship- 
ping planes, tanks and heavy weapons to 
Israel’s neighbors, Jordan and Iraq. 

What is our policy in the Middle East? 
Has expediency—and fantastically foolish 
expediency at that—replaced principle? 

Why is Israel, the second strongest state 
in the Middle East, staunchly dedicated to 
democratic freedom, being dallied with? 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
wants to know, and is asking Secretary 
Dulles. The American people also would 
like to know. 

One hundred noted citizens have asked 
the President for a careful restudy of our 
foreign policy. The Middle East would be 
an excellent place to begin. 





Cooperation and the American Way of 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a speech by Clyde T. Ellis, general 
manager of National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, at the 14th An- 
nual Meeting of the NRECA in January 
1956. This is a very timely speech and 
deserves thoughtful consideration. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

COOPERATION AND THE AMERICAN Way OF LIFE 
(By Clyde T. Ellis, NRECA General Manager) 


FREEDOM AND ABUNDANCE ARE THE AMERICAN 
WAY 


What is the American way? Well, to the 
monopolist, yearning for increased profits, 
anything crossing his path is un-American. 
The American way is his way. 

But to most people the American way con- 
sists of certain fundamental principles— 
principles intended to achieve the greatest 
good for the greatest number: 


1. Freedom of speech and press. 

2. Freedom of religious belief and practice. 

3. Freedom of political belief and action. 

4. Freedom of enterprise—that is, free- 
dom of economic life, freedom from domina- 
tion by either private monopoly or govern- 
ment, and freedom from coercion. 

We all know the meaning of the first three 
freedoms, but point 4 is too often abbrevi- 
ated to just free enterprise, and a lot of 
monopoly corporations parade under the 
guise of free enterprise to conceal their real 
nature. Most of us, when we say free enter- 
prise, means freedom of economic life, free- 
dom from domination or coercion by either 
private monopoly or government; but we 
also mean individual freedom of access to 
our Nation’s natural resources, and the right 
and opportunity to improve our lot in life 
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through individual effort, through coopera- 
tion with others or through government. 

Whatever the propagandists may say, 
America, to the common folks, has always 
meant freedom and abundance—and abun- 
dance has been the product not only of a rich 
heritage of natural resources but of the free- 
dom of millions of men to think and work 
and develop those resources—and them- 
selves—free from the crippling grip of pri- 
vate monopoly. 

It is because of the American freedom and 
opportunity that we are here today. Left 
to private monopoly, most rural areas would 
still be in the dark and the blessings of elec- 
trically powered, labor-saving devices would 
still be something to see in the cities or to 
read about in magazines. But we did not 
leave it to monopoly. In America, we did 
not have to leave it to private monopoly 
forever. We took the bit in our own teeth 
and, in the finest of American democratic 
traditions, we set about the task of supply- 
ing ourselves with electric power. 

Therefore it was not private monopoly 
which lighted the rural areas of America. 
It was real free enterprise, the freedom to co- 
operate together, through cooperatives and 
through the people’s own government, that 
has given us this key to abundance. It is 
not we who have employed any un-American 
tactics or engaged in any un-American ac- 
tivities—for we are free enterprise and pri- 
vate property and democratic action all rolled 
together. 

THE SOURCES OF POWER OVER MEN 


Political and economic controls are the 
sources of power over men. He who would 
regiment people must control either govern- 
mental or economic power or both. 

Short of military dictatorship, economic 
power is the supreme coercive power. 
Sooner or later he who controls the means 
of life—the means of producing goods and 
services—gains the whip hand over his fel- 
low men. So long as the concentration of 
economic power is not too great, so long as 
there is a preponderance of free competitive 
enterprise, it is impossible for a few men to 
use economic power to dominate the rest. 

Political power, in a democratic nation, 
stems from the people. Political power, at 
any given time, is the result of the ability of 
@ man or a party to secure the consent of the 
people, in the form of votes for office. 

Those holding or seeking power over their 
fellow men use various devices. In other 
countries military and police power are 
.sometimes used by those in control of gov- 
vernment. But propaganda is a major tool 
of all power-seeking groups everywhere, eco- 
nomic and political. It is by propaganda 
that the people are persuaded or brain- 
washed into accepting arbitrary rule, 
whether by business or government. 

Propaganda power is largely a function of 
economic power. In the struggle to control 
the minds of men today the purse can easily 
become master of the pen, unless vigilant 
people prevent it. 

JEFFERSON, LINCOLN, AND LIBERTY 


The most persistent stream of economic 
philosophy that has poured down the years 
in American life has been that stemming 
from Thomas Jefferson. 

His own writings and those of his follow- 
ers emphasized that the basic foundations 
of a free people are economic freedom, in- 
cluding equality of opportunity, and the 
absence of private monopoly and concen- 
trated wealth. 

Since about 95 percent of all Americans 
lived on farms at that time, land was the 
basic resource. In Europe, feudal totali- 
tarianism rested upon monopoly control of 
the land. Consequently, the Jeffersonians 
insisted that this Nation should be a Na- 
tion of free farmers. 

Writing to his friend James Madison from 
France in 1785, Jefferson told of the poverty 
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and misery there which had resulted from 
the concentration in ownership of land and 
other wealth. 

In this letter he said: 

“Legislators cannot invent too many de- 
vices for subdividing property * * * (one) 
means of silently lessening the inequality 
of property is to exempt all from taxation 
below a certain point, and to tax the higher 
portions of property in geometrical progres- 
sion as they rise. * * * The small landhold- 
ers are the most precious part of a State.”1! 

In the early decades of the American Re- 
public, there were two views regarding dis- 
position of the Government land resources, 
which belonged to all the people. One view 
was that the land should be given away as 
subsidies or sold for a song to the big-land 
companies; the other—that of the Jeffer- 
sonians—was that it should be made avail- 
able in small homesteads to those who 
desired to clear and improve and till it. 

Abraham Lincoln was a devoted Jeffer- 
sonian. It was Lincoln who said, “The prin- 
ciples of Jefferson are the definitions and 
axioms of a free society.”2 In the presi- 
dential campaign of 1860, Lincoln cham- 
pioned the Jeffersonian view. A few days 
before his inauguration he stated: 

“In regard to the homestead law, I have 
to say that insofar as the Government lands 
can be disposed of, I am in favor of cutting 
up the wild lands into parcels, so that every 
poor man may have a home.” ® 

The culmination of this struggle was the 
passage of the Homestead Act in 1863 dur- 
ing Lincoln’s administration. The Home- 
stead Act established a positive preference— 
an antimonopoly clause—for the people in 
the public domain—once and for all. 

The passage of the Homestead Act marked 
the end of the principal struggles over land 
resources, but the Civil War also marked 
the rise of the great corporation. Small 
farmers had always feared big Government 
and centralization of governmental power. 
Now they were outflanked. It was not Gov- 
ernment as such which threatened to de- 
stroy liberty; it was the giant corporation, 
usually Government aided and subsidized. 

Abraham Lincoln foresaw the struggle 
which lay ahead. Writing to a friend in 1864, 
he said: 

“I see in the near future a crisis approach- 
ing that unnerves me and causes me to 
tremble for the safety of my country. As 
a result of the war, corporations have been 
entrenched and an era of corruption in high 
places will follow. I feel at this moment 
more anxiety for the safety of my country 
than ever before, even in the midst of 
war.”’ 4 


UNITED STATES HAS ALWAYS BEEN ANTIMONOP= 
OLY AND PRO-COOPERATIVE 


The people of the United States have al- 
ways been antimonopoly and pro-coopera- 
tive. The Revolutionary War had been 
fought, among other things, to end the 
monopoly privileges of British trading com- 
panies in the colonies. The effect of that 
war was to wipe out private monopolies in 
the colonies and the United States. 

Substantial private monopolies had not 
emerged again until the rise of the big cor- 
porations during and after the Civil War. 
Beginning in the decades following the Civil 
War, the farmers pushed through bill after 
bill in both the State and Federal Govern- 
ments designed to prevent and destroy pri- 
vate monopoly. Outstanding among the ear- 
lier laws were the old State Granger Acts, 
the Sherman Antitrust Act and the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. In the next half- 
century the Federal statute books became 
studded with such antimonopoly measures 
as the Clayton Act, the Federal Power Act, 
the Securities and Exchange Act, the Com- 
munications Act, the Natural Gas Act, the 
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Robinson-Patman Act, and the Public Uti. 
ity Holding Company Act. 

Let me read the purpose of the first of 
our country’s principal antimonopoly legis. 
lation from one of the leading reference 
works on the law. Here is what it says: 

“Broadly stated, the purpose of the Sher. 
man Antitrust Act is the preservation of g 
system of free competitive economic enter. 
prise and the protection of the public against 
the evils incident to monopolies.” 5 

There is no question in terms of the legis- 
lation and court decisions that in this coun. 
try monopolies are not a part of the free 
enterprise system. Moreover, they are illegal 
except in those rare instances where they 
have been specifically permitted by statute 
to exist. 

And during the same period, the legisla. 
tures and the Congress began deliberate 
policies and programs sponsoring or favoring 
cooperative-type enterprise in order to im- 
prove the farmers’ bargaining position and 
as @ countervailing power against monop. 
oOlies. These included farmers’ cooperative 
production and marketing laws, Federal 
power marketing laws and the REA Act. 

These and other laws and court decisions 
recognize and establish the cooperatives as 
a legitimate part of the free, competitive 
enterprise system. 

Surely if tradition, law, and court decl- 
sions are the guide, it is monopoly and not 
cooperation which is un-American. 

Despite the laws, however, the trend to- 
ward private monopolies continued, and, 
particularly in the public utilities field, 
there was a tendency to tolerate and legalize 
them within whatever limits it was believed 
they could be regulated. In doing so, how- 
ever, the Congress, the legislatures and the 
courts held that “A public utility is not a 
private enterprise’? because in return for 
granting it monopoly privileges and freeing 
it from competition the lawmaking bodies 
provided that the utilities should give up 
their right to exploit the market free of 
regulation. 

But Congress and the legislatures over- 
looked one little loophole. They overlooked 
dehorning the private utility monopolies of 
the right to engage in unlimited propaganda 
activities. Consequently, for years now & 
vast and clever brainwashing campaign has 
been underway to convince the people that 
the privately owned public utility monopoly 
is the American way but that the farmers’ 
electric cooperatives are not. 

We of the rural electrics don’t engage in 
the un-American-like practice of branding 
respectable citizens “un-American” but it 
seems to me the time has come that we 
must reply. We must reply with the un- 
challengeable truth that as between co-ops 
and monopoly, only monopoly has been de- 
clared inimical to the American free enter- 
prise system. 

FARMERS HAVE ALWAYS FOUGHT MONOPOLY 


Throughout American history every major 
effort to keep the economy free and com- 
petitive rather than regimented and monop- 
olistic has either originated with or been 
strongly supported by the farmers. The 
reason is simple. The farmers often find 
themselves ground between the millstones 
of high costs and low farm prices. This is 
because the farmer practices free competitive 
enterprise in an economic game where most 
of the other players have switched the rules 
and are practicing restricted output and 
monopoly pricing. 

Whenever the farmer has stirred under 
economic pressures, or struggled to secure 
something he needed, like electricity, he has 
had four alternatives: 

1. One was to seek Government ownership 
of the monopoly industries that oppressed 
him. But the farmer never wanted that. 
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Instead, he has taken the other alterna- 
a he has attempted to persuade Govern- 
ment to regulate against the worst monop- 
olistic abuses in rail rates, interest rates, 
jnsurance rates and rates on elevator service, 
inning, compressing, etc.; or 

3. After his long attempts to regulate 
monopoly failed, he has called in the power 
of the Federal Government to help restore 
some of the balance, as in prices; or 

4. He has endeavored to use cooperatives 
to obtain a better break in grading or mar- 
keting his products, to reduce his costs below 
some monopoly-fixed level, ‘and to obtain 
electric service. 

The so-called regulated industries have 
fought back with smokescreens of propa- 
ganda, have had their clever lawyers battle 
incessantly in the courts, and have even 
captured many of the regulatory bodies 
themselves—all at the consumers’ expense 
for they are allowed their profits over and 
above these so-called expenses. 

Of the four alternatives, the farmers’ ef- 
forts through the use of Federal assistance 
in the area of price supports and credit 
and his efforts to inject competition and 
obtain needed services through the develop- 
ment of cooperatives have been much more 
successful, 

TREND IS STILL TOWARD MONOPOLY—WITH THE 
GOVERNMENT AS PROMOTER 


But despite all these activities by the 
farmers and others, the American economy 
has continued its trend toward concentra- 
tion and monopoly. 

The big combines of private empires, with 
the power trust in the lead, spend hundreds 
of millions a year trying to prove to the 
American people that monopoly and bigness 
and the power to control people and influ- 
ence Government are wholly unrelated and 
that hundred-million-dollar and _ billion- 
dollar corporations—monopolies and all— 
are really just like one-mule farms or corner 
grocery stores. They say or imply that mo- 
nopoly does not exist, that our economy, 
dominated by a handful of big corporations, 
is really one of completely free competitive 
enterprise.* 

Last fall two economics professors, Doctors 
Horace Gray and Walter Adams, of the Uni- 
versities of Illinois and Michigan, published 
a revealing book called Monopoly in Amer- 
ica—The Government as Promoter. They 
document many Government activities 
which, despite the antitrust laws, extend 
special privileges and subsidies to monopoly. 
In language which must raise the blood 
pressure of the whole private electric indus- 
try, they say: 

“Among all the devices used by Govern- 
ment to promote monopoly, public utility or 
public interest regulation is in some respects 
perhaps the worst * * * the monopolist, 
aware of his strategic advantages, becomes 
increasingly demanding and arrogant. In the 
end the servant becomes the master * * * 
(and) society must in one way or another 
Subsidize the monopolist to induce a toler- 
able level of economic performance” (p. 39). 
_ Regulation is no substitute for competi- 
tion, the authors contend, because regula- 
tory agencies just cannot do the job. 

“More particularly, however, they (the ad- 
vocates of utility monopoly with regulation) 
completely misapprehended the nature of 
legalized private monopoly * * * its re- 
sourcefulness, its ruthlessness, its economic 
and political power, its capacity to evade 
or subvert public regulation” (p. 43). 

But, they say, even at the same time that 
Government has been failing miserably in 
its half-hearted attempt to regulate monop- 
olies, it has been resorting more and more to 
Government grants of privilege and subsidy 
to them. Among the subsidies mentioned 
are the billions of dollars of free gifts to the 
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power companies in the form of accelerated 
tax write-offs to induce them to do what the 
companies say they are ready, willing, and 
anxious to do anyway. These subsidies, the 
benefits of which they refuse to pass on to 
their customers—including 694 rural electric 
systems—amount to more than either the 
Government’s total investment in the Fed- 
eral power program or its total loans for 
rural electrification. 

Power ‘companies and other big business 
mergers, and the gobbling up of smaller com- 
panies, partly through the devices of holding 
companies controls, are the order of the day. 

_FPor example, let us examine the structure 
and manipulation of the new Pacific North- 
west Power Co. (recently incorporated in 
Oregon). Pacific Northwest is to be a $50- 
million joint subsidiary of four major utility 
companies—the Portland General Electric 
Co. (incorporated in Oregon), the Pacific 
Power & Light Co., of Oregon (incorporated 
in Maine), the Washington Water Power Co. 
(incorporated in Washington), and the 
Montana Power Co. (incorporated in New 
Jersey). It has been organized to exploit for 
profit purposes Federal hydro sites in the 
Northwest and has already filed on three 
of them—Bruces Eddy, Pleasant Valley, and 
Mountain Sheep, all in Idaho. 

Each of the holding companies of this 
$50-million subsidiary would normally be 
subject to Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission regulation under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. To avoid the 
financial disclosures and regulation required 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
these four companies are urging legislation 
which would exempt them completely from 
SEC jurisdiction under the Public Utility 
Holding. Company Act. No less than four 
bills have been introduced in this Congress 
to exempt these companies from SEC regu- 
lation. 

One of these companies, the Pacific Power 
& Light Co., has in its own right recently 
absorbed three smaller companies: the 
Mountain States Power Co. of Oregon (in- 
corporated in Delaware), the Northwestern 
Electric Co. of Oregon (incorporated in 
Washington), and the Western Public Serv. 
ice Co. of Wyoming (incorporated in Dela- 
ware). Another, the Washington Water 
Power Co., just missed taking over the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. of Washington (in- 
corporated in Massachusetts) when strong 
rumors became prevalent that Washington 
Water Power Co. was operating through what 
was termed a fake Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. stockholders’ committee. This 
deal was the subject of a congressional in- 
vestigation this past summer. 

It is interesting to note that according to 
FPC records, of the 40 major voting stock- 
holders of record in these four big utility 
companies which jointly own the Pacific 
Northwest Co., 17 are in New York, 5 in 
Wilmington, Del., and only 6 are west of the 
Mississippi—6 out of 40. One New York 
security house is a major holder of record 
in all four companies. We think the evi- 
dence strongly indicates that the effective 
control of these and many other utility 
companies rests with eastern financial in- 
terests. 

Washington Water Power's recent gobbling 
up of the Stevens County rural electric sys- 
tem was such a small incident in the opera- 
tions of that immense private empire that 
SEC and FPC will probably never even hear 
of it. 





iBasic Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed- 
ited by P. S. Foner, Halcyon ‘House, New 
York, 1950, pp. 519-520. 

*Lincoln’s Complete Works, by Francis D. 
Tandy, vol. V, p. 126. 

®Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, 
Nicolay & Hay, vol. 1, p. 1905. 

‘Letter to W. P. Elkins. 

*52 Corpus Juris Secundum, p. 972. 
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*Legal Phases of Cooperative Associations 
(Bulletin No. 50, May 1942), Farm Credit 
Administration, USDA, by Judge L. S. 
Hulbert. 

* Quotation from Public Utilities Regula- 
tion, by Herman H. Trachsel, p. 51. 

* So successful is this propaganda that two 
noted economists wrote, in 1955: “And, most 
important perhaps, the public aversion and 
hostility to concentrated power has appar- 
ently been superseded by an attitude of tol- 
eration and uncritical acceptance.” (p. 173) 
This is partly the result of the failure of the 
free press to tell the people the facts. “In 
lurid headlines they (the country’s editors) 
warned of the dangers of creeping socialism, 
but said little about corporate giantism.” 
(p. 176) (“Monopoly in America—The Gov- 
ernment as Promoter” by Adams and Gray, 
McMillan Publishing Co., 1955.) 





Alaska’s Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pleasure that I present an editorial 
on the constitution for the future State 
of Alaska as it appeared in the Great 
Falls (Mont.) Tribune for February 29, 
1956: 


ALASKA'S CONSTITUTION WRITTEN 


Alaska’s proposed State constitution has 
been written and duly signed by 54 of the 55 
convention delegates. One delegate declined 
to sign because of objection to certain pro- 
visions. Before the proposed constitution 
goes into effect it will have to be ratified by 
the citizens of the Territory and Alaskan 
statehood will have to be approved by Con- 
gress. 

The new constitution is being hailed by 
political-science researchers as “one of the 
finest documents of its type ever written.” 
John E. Bebout, assistant director of the 
National Municipal League of this country, 
comments: “It is not based on regional or 
group interests. It includes only the funda- 
mentals, and it sifts out the best of the 
United States experience.” 

Of its drafting, the Fairbanks Daily News- 
Miner comments editorially: 

‘“‘Men and women from all parts of the Ter- 
ritory, who represent virtually every shade 
of political creed and vastly different back- 
grounds, gathered for 75 days to thresh out 
deep and serious problems concerning this 
constitution. 

“In the heat of the most bitter controversy 
that flared, political considerations remained 
buried. Furthermore, the delegates remained 
to the end, welded together by a realization 
of the importance of their task. 

“It was obvious that regional or group 
considerations were not part of their delib- 
erations. They worked together for the good 
of all of the Territory. 

“The document they have completed has 
been hailed by learned political-science au- 
thorities as a model constitution. If rati- 
fied, it will stand the test of time and chang- 
ing conditions. 

“The Alaska constitutional convention did 
something else that is ‘model’ in our opinion. 
The convention proved that Alaskans of every 
political creed from every corner of the Ter- 
ritory can gather together, work for the 
common good, exhibit statesmanship on the 
highest plane, and produce results that will 
equal or exceed in wisdom and organization 
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the best such a gathering in any State of the 
Union could do.” 

Agreement in convention on the provisions 
of this constitution is further evidence that 
Alaska is ready for statehood. Congress 
should no longer delay in granting it. 


Organized Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with legislation now being con- 
sidered by the Territories and Insular 
Affairs Subcommittee of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, I 
desire to present an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Fairbanks (Alaska) Daily 
News-Miner on February 29, 1956: 

ORGANIZED OPPOSITION 


It is sometimes amazing the manner in 
which organized opposition appears each 
time an Alaska statehood bill, or some other 
measure designed to give Alaska a bit of 
home rule comes up in Congress. 

We find Congressmen from many States of 
the Union vehemently against legislation 
concerning Alaska which they know little 
about. We also find newspaper attacks on 
the legislation breaking out, and usually 
there appears to be a strange similarity in 
these editorial attacks on the Alaska 
measure, 

Alaskans have long suspected that a 
major industry which is exploiting Alaska 
resources—the salmon industry—is behind 
this staunch opposition to granting Alaskans 
their rights of citizenship. 

At present, a bill in Congress which would 
give Alaska control of its fisheries is being 
fought by the salmon“interests. Here is 
proof that this industry has organized a 
major campaign that extends all over the 
Nation, in opposition to the measure now in 
Congress. 

We herein print a letter received by the 
Honorable Otro PASSMAN, a Representative 
from Louisiana in Congress. This letter was 
written by an executive of the E. & M. 
Brokerage Co., which is a New Orleans con- 
cern and which apparently has no connec- 
tion with Alaska whatsoever. The letter 
follows: 

“Hon. Orro PASSMAN, 
“House Office Building, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“DEAR Sir: We are urgently requesting that 
amendments for bill No. H. R. 244 by Dele- 
gate BarTLETT, of Alaska, and one by Con- 
gressman UtTT of California, No. H. R. 8405, 
not be passed because they are detrimental 
to the economy of the United States as a 
whole, and also a serious threat to the people 
who are involved in the selling and buying 
of products of the Alaska Fisheries. It is 
the opinion of the various segments of the 
distribution of these products that to pass 
this legislation, would be injurious to the 
progress of the fishing industry. 

“The following reasons quoted herein re- 
fiect the thinking of those involved in this 
industry. 

“1. The fisheries of Alaska belong to the 
Nation as a whole. 

“2. They are threatened by foreign en- 
croachment and the Territory lacks the au- 
thority to adequately safeguard the national 
interest in the field of foreign relations. 

“3. Alaska has no adequate means or staff 
to carry on the work of conserving and per- 
petuating this great national resource. 
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“4. The Territorial legislature has indi- 
cated a desire to see legislation enacted ex- 
cluding residents of continental United 
States from participating in the Alaska 
fishery. 

“5. The passage of such discriminatory leg- 
islation would deprive thousands of resi- 
dents of Washington, Oregon, California, and 
other States of their principal means of live- 
lihood, and would confiscate much of the 
capital invested there. 

“6. The proposed transfer is not supported 
by and is contrary to the best interests of 
both the Department of State and the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

“Will appreciate your every effort in op- 
posing these amendments. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“The E. & M. BROKERAGE Co. 
“L. V. MARTENSON.” 

Why is a New Orleans concern putting 
pressure on a Louisiana Congressman to block 
a bill which grants Alaska the right to con- 
trol its own resources? 

Some investigation done by a friend of 
Alaska in New Orleans brought up the fol- 
lowing facts: ; 

The E. & M. Brokerage Co. is a jobber for 
Royal Beauty canned salmon which is packed 
by the New England Fish Co. of Oregon. This 
Oregon fish concern has its headquarters in 
the Exchange Building in Seattle. Thus the 
pressure being put on a Louisiana Congress- 
man by a New Orleans firm can be traced 
right back to the Seattle office of a firm 
that operates canneries in Alaska. 

Furthermore, look at the arguments of- 
fered in this letter. Aren’t they virtually the 
same statements we read in an editorial in 
a Seattle newspaper last week? Obviously, 
the above letter is being circulated through 
many channels throughout the United 
States. 

The letter itself contains false statements 
to which the News-Miner replied in an edi- 
torial last week. 

At least we know who our enemies are in 
our battle to achieve statehood for Alaska. 
It is obvious that the salmon industry will 
go to great ends to protect the interests this 
industry has in Alaska. 

Actually, we wonder what this industry 
has to protect? The salmon runs have been 
virtually depleted under Federal control. 
The salmon industry has exercised so much 
influence over Interior Department policies 
that the fisheries resource in Alaska has 
been almost exhausted. Yet, the industry 
wants to perpetuate Federal control. 

The selfish, greedy attitude of the salmon 
industry is a major obstacle to progress and 
expansion in Alaska. It is a terrible thing 
to say, but we are of the opinion that Alaska 
might be further ahead today if it never 
had possessed the magnificent salmon 
fisheries. 


Conservation: A Program of Merit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
would like to pay tribute to the memory 
of the late Col. Henry J. Weltmer, of Hi- 
awatha, in my home district of Kansas 
and to the outstanding program of soil 
conservation which he helped foster in 
my home State and the Nation. 

Agricultural interests throughout the 
country lost a stanch and leading advo- 
cate of conservation with the death of 
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Colonel Weltmer last January 14 at the 
age of 68. His final day of work before 
he was fatally stricken by a heart attack 
was spent in editing material for the 
Disseminator, a semiofficial quarterly 
publication which he originated to dis. 
seminate information about the various 
activities of government and semi-goy. 
ernment business and activities in Brown 
County, Kans. It is fitting that his fina) 
activity was in the field he loved so much, 

Despite his strong home ties, how. 
ever, Colonel Weltmer’s activities were 
not confined to Kansas. His energy and 
talents always were directed toward the 
national level as he strived constantly to 
promote defense and agricultural meas. 
ures which would make his fellow Ameri- 
cans more secure and self-sufficient, 
He was an Army veteran of the Mexican 
Border and World Wars I and II, and 
served actively in the miltiary reserve 
program prior to his retirement under 
the Reserve Officers Retirement Act. He 
was a former newspaperman, insurance 
agent, and postmaster at Hiawatha, 
where he was always active in civic af- 
fairs. 

Greatly interested in soil conservation 
practices, Colonel Weltmer had been ac- 
tive in recent years in organizing sub- 
watershed districts and promoting con- 
servation farming everywhere. he went. 
I state without reservation that the late 
Henry Weltmer contributed more toward 
the progress of conservation in North- 
east Kansas than has any other individ- 
ual. The success of his efforts and those 
of his associates is clearly evident in the 
1955 reports of progress made by the 
various soil and water conservation 
offices in my home district. 

Statistical information is usually un- 
interesting but it does give some indi- 
cation of progress made and work yet 
to be done, so I will cite those official 
figures which have been transmitted to 
me from conservation offices in my dis- 
trict. 

In Brown County during the past year 
there were 117 new conservation district 
cooperators. There remain only 306 of 
the possible 1,829 basic conservation 
plans in the county for which applica- 
tion has not been made. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, there is in the county a 
great interest in soil conservation. The 
eventual goal is best summarized in the 
most recent issue of Colonel Weltmer’s 
publication, the Disseminator: 

There remains so much to be done that 
we cannot think of lessening our efforts to- 
ward soil and water conservation. We 
should increase our activities in order that 
sometime in the foreseeable future every 
farmer in Brown County will be able to stand 
on his land and say, “I have done all that 
can be done to keep this soil here for my- 
self and my family and the generations that 
are to come.” 

Before all of the farmers in the county 
can do this, we must have every farm in 
the county with a basic plan. We will have 
242,214 acres of rotated crops; we will have 
11,457 acres in waterways; we will have 46.- 
636 acres of brush under control; we will 
have added 54,415 acres of cropland to our 
pastureland; we will have developed 1,722 
acres in wildlife area, drained 6,627 acres, 
and built more than 144 flood retarding 
structures. * * * Consider the innumera- 
ble * * * ponds which are needed for coR- 
servation of water and the 12,896 miles of 
terraces which will slowly drain the water 
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into the waterways and ponds. All of this 
would indicate the years ahead will be busy 
ones and that our technicians are going to 
be much behind with their work, especially 
when you consider that they will probably 
nave at least three organized watersheds in 
the county by the end of 1956. 


The 1955 annual report of the Jeffer- 
son County Soil Conservation District in 
the State of Kansas also lists major ac- 
complishments. The district has re- 
ceived 879 applications in the 8-year 
period it has operated. These applica- 
tions represent 166,672 acres. Basic con- 
servation plans have been developed for 
633 of these applications and the re- 
maining applications are in initial or 
advanced stages of conservation plan- 
ning. 

Accomplishments during the past year 
are indicative of the current upward 
trend toward applying soil conservation 
practices in Jefferson County. During 
1955, the first major irrigation project 
to occur within the district was started. 
Increased interest among bottomland 
farmers concerning irrigation indicates 
this practice will now become widespread 
and rather ravidly applied. 

Within the past year the district also 
extended help to two groups organizing 
watersheds under the Hope-Aiken Act. 
This is typical of the cooperation found 
in my home district. 

The annual report of the supervisors of 
the Nemaha County (Kans.) Soil Con- 
servation District for 1955 shows similar 
progress has been made in that area. 
Community watershed activity has in- 
creased in the county, with eight addi- 
tional watersheds being formed during 
the past year. Work is progressing sat- 
isfactorily on projects already in opera- 
tion. 

Nemaha County now has 25,382 acres 
in conservation crop rotation, 33,312 
acres in conteur farming, 62,202 acres in 
stubble mulching, 3,088 acres in water- 
way development, 13,728 acres in brush 
control, 6,990 acres in pasture planting, 
27,446 acres in proper use practices, 568 
rods in fence-row improvement, 85 miles 
in diversion construction, 1,436 acres in 
drainage, 229 ponds in construction 
stages, 4 drop spillways, 85 drop inlets, 
303 gully-control dams with vegetated 
spillways, 1,575 miles of terracing, and 
260 acres of water spreading. Although 
this is a fine record of accomplishment, 
much work remains to be done in each 
phase of conservation practice. 

Soil-conservation practices, which are 
the backbone of any watershed-develop- 
ment program, have shown a remarkable 
upswing in Leavenworth County, Kans., 
Since the first of this year due in large 
Part to the activities of the people push- 
ing for the creation of Big Stranger 
watershed district. The Leavenworth 
Conservation office reports that applica- 
tions have been received for 170 erosion- 
control dams, which are structures built 
in ditches and gulleys to stop further 
erosion. These structures also give the 
farmer a permanent body of water for 
livestock purposes. Applications have 
been received for 41 stockwater pond 
dams, 73 grass waterways, and 29 terrac- 
ing projects. These applications were 
received during the first 2 months of the 
year. In addition, there were many other 
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applications for other practices under 
the agricultural stabilization committee 
program, such as the initial establish- 
ment of permanent cover, seeding leg- 
umes, applying agricultural limestone, 
seeding pastures, spring development, 
Seeding against erosion, diversion terrac- 
ing, drainage ditches, clearing brush and 
trees from pastures, and leveling land for 
irrigation. 

The applications filed the first 2 
months of 1956 in Leavenworth County 
represent more soil-conservation prac- 
tices than were carried out in the county 
during the whole of 1955 and many times 
the amount done in any year prior to 
1955. This response of cooperators to 
the program is very heartening to the 
people who are backing the watershed 
district movement, since it indicates very 
clearly that the people want the project 
to be carried out. The success of the 
program is very largely due to the work 
of the subdistrict committees working in 
cooperation. The men of these commit- 
tees have been giving much of their time 
and effort, holding meetings and making 
calls from farm to farm in an attempt 
to line up every farm in the watershed 
of Big Stranger Creek for the program. 

The  tricounty—Atchison-Jefferson- 
Leavenworth—steering committee for 
the watershed association, in a meeting 
March 8 at Leavenworth, started pro- 
ceedings toward the filing of a petition 
with the Governor’s water resources 
board for a charter for the watershed 
association. The group is also taking 
steps for filing an application with the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for Federal assistance under the Hope- 
Aiken Act, Public Law 566. 

Doniphan County, also in my home 
district, ranks second in its area for soil- 
conservation work accomplished. The 
annual report of the board of supervisors 
for 1955 shows there were 43 new co- 
operators who signed up with the district 
and there were 28 basic farm plans com- 
pleted. Soil surveys were made on 6,450 
acres. Among cooperators there were 
3,002 acres in conservation crop rotation, 
2,945 acres of contour farming, 97 acres 
of stubble mulching, and 140 acres of 
waterways developed. There were brush 
control programs on 162 acres, deferred 
grazing on 5,100 acres, pasture planting 
on 1,122 acres, and tree planting for 
windbreaks on 1 acre. Members of the 
district constructed 2.7 miles of diver- 
sions, provided drainage on 876 acres, 
constructed 1 pond, built 29 drop inlet 
dams, erected 8 drop spillway dams, and 
completed 116.4 miles of terraces. In 
part, the report reads as follows: 

Last year was dry and at the same time 
some flash floods occurred. In both cases 
the work of the Soil Conesrvation Service 
proved its value. No longer do we feel we 
cannot afford it, but rather that we cannot 
afford to be without it. 

Farm prices slowed down our work in some 
cases, but our personnel has been very busy. 
In fact, we could well find use for another 
man, 


AS you can readily see, my interest in 
conservation farming practices is more 
than perfunctory. In fact, I built the 
first detention dam in Kansas under the 
Agricultural Stabilization Committee 
program on my farm in Clay County. 
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The evidence of progress I have cited 
above is repeated in each of the 13 soil 
conservation districts in my congres- 
sional district. Each district has the 
legal responsibility for developing a dis- 
trictwide soil and water conservation 
program aimed at solving local soil and 
water problems. Each district is re- 
sponsible for carrying forward that pro- 
gram by helping farmers, upon request, 
to plan, apply, and maintain soil and 
water conservation measures which are 
sound technically and economically. 

I would like to point out that perhaps 
the greatest limiting factor in the rate 
of applying conservation practices of 
any nature is the shortage of personnel 
required to plan, lay out, and certify the 
proper application of any particular 
practice. It was for this reason that I 
appeared before the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture Appropriations of the House 
Committee on Appropriations on Febru- 
ary 27, 1956, to request an additional $10 
million increase in funds be appro- 
priated for conservation service use. 
This would increase the allowance for 
each of the Nation’s 2,700 soil conserva- 
tion districts by $3,700, thereby enabling 
the addition of soil and water conserva- 
tion technicians to presently under- 
manned staffs. 

Another means of stimulating water 
conservation practices would be a re- 
vision of directives which have been 
given by the Department of Agriculture 
with reference to the Hope-Aiken Act. 
Money spent for conservation work done 
prior to enactment of this legislation is 
not reimbursable under present Depart- 
ment of Agriculture policy. Any pro- 
gram which does not take into considera- 
tion land treatment already done and to 
be done will certainly retard watershed 
development. When participating farm- 
ers are assured of reasonable cost sharing 
in the projects, there will be great prog- 
ress in all watersheds of my home dis- 
trict. H.R. 8750, reported favorably by 
the Conservation and Credit Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, contains measures to correct 
this problem, and I am hopeful of favor- 
able and early action on this bill. 

Records in the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture 
show there has been more interest and 
performance in water- and soil-conser- 
vation development in my home district 
than in any similar area in the United 
States. Further, 3 of the 6 pilot projects 
authorized in Kansas by the 83d Con- 
gress are in my home district. Despite 
the present unfavorable economic posi- 
tion of the farmers in my district, their 
determination to proceed with conser- 
vation projects has not diminished. We 
are proud of this unselfish attitude 
shared by our farmers. 

During the past few months, I have 
visited with the governing bodies of 
these soil-conservation districts. They 
are comprised of public-spirited men 
who serve without pay and at a personal 
sacrifice to advance soil and conserva- 
tion work. They told me about the work 
cooperating farmers are doing and 
showed me the results of this work in 
the field. They aiso showed me the 
many soil- and water-conservation prob- 
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lems that urgently need attention. 
They said this work is being retarded by 
a lack of conservation service techni- 
cians to direct the projects. 

I recognize fully that many of the 
2,700 soil-conservation districts through- 
out the Nation are in the same situation. 
I suggest to the Members of Congress 
that serious consideration be given to 
legislation which would further this val- 
uable program. It seems to me that the 
Government spends no money more 
wisely than the small amount it appro- 
priates for the soil-conservation activity. 
I believe it has accomplished more last- 

g good at less expense to the Federal 
Government than has almost any other 
Federal undertaking. I know this is true 
in my section of Kansas. 

In closing, I want to state that this 
program is a relatively new approach to 
the vast problem of conserving our nat- 
ural resources. It is a long-range pro- 
gram and at this time we cannot deter- 
mine how long it will take to complete 
this highly important initial phase of 
work. Any delay resulting from lack of 
legislative support will further deplete a 
natural resource that cannot be re- 
covered. 

It is my belief that the speed with 
which conservation farming practices 
are adopted and the degree to which they 
are maintained play a key role in deter- 
mining the future economic stability of 
this Nation. If a good job conservation 
on the land is done quickly, we can all 
eat better. If a poor job is done, we may 
not eat as well as we now do. I stand 
solidly behind a Federal program which 
would speed soil- and water-conserva- 
tion work in Kansas and the other States 
of our great country. 


Results of Poll on National Issues in the 
38th Congressional District of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the month of February, I conducted 
a poll among the voters of the 39th Con- 
gressional District of New York on sev- 
eral of the major issues now before our 
country. The poll covered every third 
voter in the district who registered in 
the 1954 elections, regardless of party 
affiliation. Some 41,000 ballots were 
delivered to residents of the district, and 
of that total 5,569 were marked and re- 
turned, or approximately 13 percent. 

The questions, 20 in number, covered 
major domestic and international issues 
before the country today, and included 
2 of major interest to the voters in this 
Presidential election year: Who is your 
first choice for President? and who is 
your next choice? 

On the first question, a resounding 87 
percent of those who signified a choice 
designated President Eisenhower. On 
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Since not everyone voted on every is- 
sue, 2 sets of percentage calculations were 
made on the returns: 1 based on the 
total number of votes cast and 1 based 
on the total vote on each individual ques- 
tion. The following tabulation is based 
on the latter set of calculations: 
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the second question, more than 36 per. 
cent of those who voted designated Vice 
President Nixon. Both men far outrap 
their nearest rivals. The runner-up to 
President Eisenhower was Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson, and the runner-up to Vice 
President Nixon was Chief Justice 
Warren. 


Percentages 


1. Do you favor the President’s soil-bank proposals, te improve our farm economy? 


or (2) to further reduce taxes? (29.26). 


3. Should the Taft-Hartley Act be (1) revised (36.94); (2) repealed (7.96); 


. Should our immigration laws be further relaxed? 
. Do you favor Federal aid for school construction? 


If there is a revenue surplus this year, should it be used (1) to reduce the national debt (70.74); 


(3) let alone? (55.10). 


If so, should it be available to all school districts (26.16); or only to those where there is proven 


financial need? (73.84). 


Should it be made available to school systems maintaining segregated schools?-_-----.----------- 

. Should hydroelectric power at Niagara be developed by (1) the Federal Government (12.28); 
(2) the New York State government (11.92); (3) private enterprise? (75.80). 

. Do you favor further deve lopment of power by Government agencies, where private enterprise 


is prepared to do the job? 


F On the pre mise that further anu intial expansion of social security will involve increases in 
social-security taxes, over and above those already scheduled, do you favor: 
200 annually? 


Elimination of the earnings ceiling, now Set at $1,: 
I owering the age of eligibility from 65 to 62? 
Extension of benefits to the disabled at age 50?_- 


. Should the Attorney Gene ral have power, on court order, ‘to ‘tap wires in “suspected ‘kidnaping 


and national security cases? 


. Should the Constitution be amended to prov ide that treaties and executive agree ments which 
abridge or nullify constitutional rights are of no force and effect? 7 
. Do you favor the rev ision of the electoral college to make the elector 41 vote more ne varly, reflect the 


the popular vote? 
. Should foreign aid be continued?__-- 
. If so, should it be stabilized on a long-rs ange basis? 


5. Should the United States extend recognition to Red China? 
3. If Red China is admitted to the United Nations, should the United St: ites withdraw? 
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. Do you favor more cultural and commercial ties with Russia? _- 38. 61.9 


. Do you favor the establishment in our Nation: 41. Government of a De »partme nt of Peace? 
Eisenhower (87.49). 


. Who is your first choice for President in 1956? 
. Who is your next choice? Nixon (36.07). 


On question 19, Who is your first 
choice for President?, a total of 4,668 
voted, and 4,084 designated Eisenhower. 
The runnerup was Adlai Stevenson, with 
197 votes, and 36 others were also-rans. 
On the question of next choice, only 
3,532 voted, and 1,274 designated Nixon, 
with Chief Justice Warren next in line 
with 811 votes. Altogether there were 
65 individuals named for second choice. 


To Save Our Forest Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “To Save Our Forest Invest- 
ment,” published in the Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Deseret News and Salt Lake 
Telegram of March 16, 1956. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

To SAVE Our FOREST INVESTMENT 


Being a businessman, Senator WALLACE F. 
BENNETT has particular reason to know the' 
cost of waste and to know that money spent 
on good maintenance is the most economical 
money that can be spent. 

Those convictions are behind his appeal 
to Congress this week to embark on an 8-year 
program to expand and maintain recreation 
facilities on the national forests. 
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It is already tragically late for Congress 
to do something about the disgraceful ne- 
glect of these facilities. During the past 15 
years, available funds haven’t even begun to 
maintain existing facilities, let alone build 
new ones. 

As a result, at least 40 percent of the excel- 
lent construction done by the CCC in the 
1930’s has been allowed to deteriorate beyond 
use. No wonder a man of Senator BENNETT'S 
business sense is profoundly shocked. 


There have been voices raised to correct 
this shameful situation during the past few 
years. Each session of Congress has had 
bills before it. Some have asked that 10 
percent of forest receipts be earmarked for 
recreation and wildlife habitat preservation. 
Others have sought larger appropriations 
from year to year or have tried to tackle the 
problem in various ways. There are nine 
bills before the present Congress, all dealing 
with the same problem. 

But none of them, to our knowledge, has 
attempted the sort of long-range, planned 
approach that Senator BENNETT’s bill repre- 
sents. Perhaps that is why Congress has 
shown no interest in them so far. One hopes 
so, and that the program Senator BENNEIT 
has presented will get prompt, favorable 
consideration. 

Generally, the Forest Service has been 
struggling along on appropriations of be- 
tween a million and $2 million for recrea- 
tion maintenance. There has been some 
improvement lately, and the appropriation 
for fiscal year 1957 carries an appropriation 
of $2,194,000, an increase of $470,000. 

But even this, as Senator Bennett pointed 
out in his statement to the Senate, is not 
even enough to rehabilitate present facili- 
ties. He proposed that $1.2 million be added 
to that appropriation this year and that the 
amount be scaled upward to $3.7 million 
during the next 8 years. In addition, for new 
capital improvements, he asked $1.5 million 
this year, $3 million next and $4 million 
each year thereafter through 1964. 
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Certainly the need for additional facilities 
cannot be argued. In the 1930’s when most 
puilding was done, total visits to the na- 
tional forests ran from 8 million to a high 
of 14% million in 1938. Last year, 45 million 
jammed facilities that not only have not 
peen generally improved since 1940, but have 
actually deteriorated. 

Perhaps no other State has been harder 
hit than Utah in this respect, as anyone who 
has tried to find camping or picnic facilities 
in Wasatch front canyons can well imagine. 
Utah ranks third, behind only California 
and Colorado, in the number of recreation 
visits to its national forests. 

Well then, it might be argued, let Utah 
take care of those forests and provide rec- 
reation facilities in them. But that repre- 
sents an over-simplification in thinking, too. 
These are national forests; a fourth of the 
visitors on them, in Utah, at least, are from 
out of State. It is a national problem. 

It may well be that some sort of partner- 
ship arrangement could be worked out 
whereby nearby cities and counties could 
help share in the burden in proportion to 
the recreational use of the forests by local 
people. Congressman CLIFForD G. MCINTIRE, 
of Maine, has introduced a bill aiming in 
that direction. Certainly the intent of his 
bill, that private and public agencies and 
individuals should be allowed to enter into 
cooperative agreements with the Forest 
Service to make needed improvements, is 
worthwhile and Congress should study care- 
fully ways and means to put it into effect. 

But meanwhile, Congress must lose no 
time in shutting the doors of waste and 
neglect before it is late beyond recall. 





The Indian Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am inserting an editorial from the Mo- 
bridge (S. Dak.) Tribune, under date of 
March 15, 1956. Editor L. L. Coleman 
has done an outstanding job of discussing 
the so-called Indian problem: 

THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


Most South Dakotans recognize the fact 
that there is an Indian problem, but exactly 
what it is, and what is to be done toward 
solving the dilemma that faces the Sioux 
brings disagreement. Most local people are 
familiar with the poor living conditions on 
the reservations in the Dakotas, and ac- 
knowledge that the Sioux are being assimi- 
lated into the way of life typical of most 
other Americans only at snail’s pace. And 
there are some who question the wisdom of 
the Indian deserting his old traditions to 
become part and parcel with the white com- 
munity. 

The problem goes back a hundred years, 
when the white man decided it would be 
better to buy the Indians than to fight them. 
Hundreds of treaties with the Indians have 
been made by the United States Government, 
and in every Congress scores of new laws 
are introduced with the objective of improv- 
ing the lot of the Indian. 

Education is the solution to the problems 
of the Indian, and if the red man is to com- 
pete with the white man in today’s compli- 
cated commercial life, he must have the same 
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advantages in know-how that hundreds of 
generations have brought for those who came 
to this country and drove them from the 
lands where they had lived in primitive 
fashion. 

Indians on Cheyenne River and Standing 
Rock Reservations are about to face the 
greatest opportunity they have ever enjoyed 
with millions of dollars to be paid by the 
Federal Government for their lands that will 
be inundated by the Oahe Reservoir and more 
millions for rehabilitation and resettling of 
these latest victims of the white man’s march 
ahead. A generous part of this money will 
be used for education of the younger gen- 
eration now living on the reservation and 
attending Indian schools. 

There will always be drunken Indians, just 
as there will always be drunken white men. 
Some will be guilty of crimes, and others 
will invariably be shiftless. But if they will 
substitute the customs that fit into the pat- 
tern of modern life in the United States 
for those of their forebears, it will be possible 
to solve the Indian problem within the next 
2 or 3 generations. 





Civil Service Retirement Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include a speech delivered by Joel 
J. J. Lundeen on civil-service retirement 
legislation at Minneapolis on March 12, 
1956. 

Mr. Lundeen has been an official in 
the National Postal Transport Associa- 
tion for more than 20 years. He has 
made a very extensive study of retire- 
ment legislation. You may be interested 
to know that Mr. Lundeen is the brother 
of the late Senator Ernest Lundeen, who 
served in the Senate with distinction for 
many years prior to his sudden death 
in an airplane crash. 

In this analysis, Mr. Lundeen has not 
only discussed clearly how antiquated 
our Civil-service laws have become, but 
also stresses the fact that serious atten- 
tion must be given to those who are 
on the rolls of the retired and receive 
an annuity based on formulas that are 
long since antiquated as a result of infla- 
tionary trends. 

I commend this speech to the Members 
of the Congress as it contains valuable 
information: 

RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 

Many bills have been introduced in the 
Congress to liberalize retirement for those 
who will retire in the future, and to increase 
the annuities of those already upon the re- 
tired rolls, and also for the widows of those 
employees who died prior to 1948. 

The Congress authorized a committee, 
known as the Kaplan committee, to study 
the retirement question. This committee 
recommends that our Federal retirement be 
merged with social security. However, all 
postal unions have taken a positive stand in 
opposition to this recommendation, and are 
in support of S. 2875, introduced by Senator 
JOHNSTON, chairman of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. Many identical 
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bills have also been introduced in the House. 
S. 2875 provides the following improvements: 

1. Under existing law only an employee re- 
tiring on an immediate annuity can elect a 
joint and survivorship annuity. S. 2875 ex- 
tends this right to employees receiving a 
deferred annuity. 

2. Under existing law the election of a joint 
and survivorship annuity by an unmarried 
annuitant carries a reduction of 10 percent 
plus 5 percent for each full 5 years the-sur- 
vivor is younger than the retiring employee, 
except that the reduction for the 5-year span 
between 25 and 30 years is 10 percent. S. 2875 
removes this inequity making the reduction 
for the joint and survivorship annuity 10 
percent plus 5 percent for each full 5 years 
the survivor is younger than the retiring em- 
ployee with a maximum reduction of 40 per- 
cent. 

38. Under existing law an automatic an- 
nuity equal to 50 percent of the employee’s 
earned annuity is paid to the widow of an 
employee who dies after 5 years of civilian 
service. S. 2875 continues the same provision 
and also extends similar benefits to widowers 
of employees but requires tha the surviving 
widower must be a dependent widower to be 
eligible for such annuity. Annuities to 
spouses under this provision terminate upon 
the death or remarriage of the widow or 
widower, or upon the widower’s becoming 
capable of self-support. 

4. Under existing law no annuitant may be 
reappointed to any Government position 
after attaining age 60 unless the appointing 
authority determines that he has special 
qualifications. S. 2875 provides that annuit- 
ant may be reemployed. If annuitant is re- 
employed in a position subject to the Retire- 
ment Act, annuity payments shall be discon- 
tinued during such employment and deduc- 
tions for the retirement fund withheld from 
his salary. It provides further that if the 
former annuitant performs actual full-time 
service for a period of at least 1 year, his 
right to future annuities shall be redeter- 
mined. If the annuitant does not perform 
actual full-time service for at least a year his 
annuity payments are resumed without 
change and the deductions made from his 
salary for the retirement fund during such 
period are refunded to him. 

5. Under existing law, an employee who 
completes 5 years of civilian service may be 
retired due to disability. However, he can- 
not be retired due to disability if he is eligi- 
ble for immediate retirement by reason of 
age and length of service. Thus, a situa- 
tion exists under which departments may 
separate employees who become disabled be- 
fore reaching retirement age, but cannot 
separate disabled employees who have at- 
tained retirement age. S. 2875 corrects this 
injustice. 

6. Under existing law, the annuity of a 
disabled annuitant who recovers’ before 
reaching age 60 is discontinued. S. 2875 pro- 
vides that if the earning capacity of such 
an annuitant is restored to a level fairly 
comparable to that which he had prior to 
retirement, his annuity shall be discontinued 
even though he has not attained complete 
recovery from a medical viewpoint. 

7. Under existing law, if a disability an- 
nuitant recovers and is unable to obtain re- 
employment or for any other reason does 
not return to service under the act, he is 
considered as having been separated from 
service as of the date of his retirement for 
disability and entitled only to a deferred 
annuity at age 62. S. 2875 modifies this pro- 
vision so that a disability annuitant who 
recovers or is restored to earning capacity 
before he attains age 60 will be considered 
(except for service credit) as having been 
involuntarily separated from the _ service 
upon termination of the disability annuity. 
This change would permit the granting of 
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immediate annuity if the employee is other- 
wise entitled. 

8. Under existing law, if employee has 
failed to make deposit (with interest) cover- 
ing service when no deductions were with- 
held, the annuity otherwise due is reduced 
by one-tenth of the amount of the required 
deposit, unless he elects to eliminate the 
service from credit. S. 2875 removes the 
option to eliminate nondeductible service. 

9. Under existing law, an employee retir- 
ing on an immediate annuity with at least 
15 years of service may elect a joint and sur- 
vivorship annuity in favor of the surviving 
wife or husband. S. 2875 changes the 
15-year requirement to 5 years. 

10. Under existing law, lump-sum pay- 
ments include retirement deductions and 
interest on such deductions to the date of 
separation, or to date of entitlement to a 
deferred annuity, ar date of death, which- 
ever is earlier, except that no interest ac- 
crues if the service covered thereby aggre- 
gates 1 year or less. S. 2875 provides that 
there will be no interest after December 31, 
1956, on the theory that to provide the pro- 
tection afforded by the act and at the same 
time allow interest on deposits made for the 
purpose of obtaining protection amounts to 
dual benefits unwarranted by the circum- 
stances. Accordingly, S. 2875 merely pro- 
vides for a refund of deposits (without in- 
terest) to employees with less than 5 years’ 
service and the right of election as between 
a refund of deposits (without interest) or 
entitlement to a deferred annuity at age 62 
to employees with 5 but less than 20 years 
of service. 

11. Under existing law if an employee in a 
position subject to another retirement sys- 
tem transfers to a position subject to the 
Civil Service Retirement Act he receives 
credit for time in the first position whether 
or not he makes an appropriate deposit to 
the retirement fund for such period of time. 
(This became known as windfalls.) S. 2875 
requires redeposit with interest for any 
credit under the Retirement Act. 


12. Under existing law no interest is re- 
quired covering periods of separation from 
the service in the case of deposits made by 
employees to cover periods for which no de- 
ductions were made or for which a refund 
was received. S. 2875 provides that interest 
must be paid for periods of separation from 
the service as well as for periods of service. 
Interest would thus be charged for all peri- 
ods during which the employee enjoyed the 
use of the money. The retirement fund 
would be earning interest on the money if 
it had been deposited into the fund. 

13. Under existing law employees must 
retire at age 70 or upon compietion of 15 
years of service. S. 2875 eliminates the 15- 
year requirement, therefore :utomatic sepa- 
ration at age 70 regardiess of length of 
service. 

14. Under existing law a void exists for 
employees with 20 years or more of service 
but less than 25 years of service who are in- 
voluntarily separated through no fault of 
their own. Employees who have over 20 
years of service cannot withdraw their de- 
posits and because they have less than 25 
years of service they do not have entitle- 
ment to an immediate annuity. S. 2875 pro- 
vides an immediate annuity on a reduced 
basis to employees involuntarily separated 
who have attained the age of 50 years and 
have rendered 20 years of service. 

15. Under existing law the formula for 
computing the annuity is 1!4 percent of the 
highest 5-year average salary, multiplied by 
the number of years of service. S. 2875 
changes the 114 percent to 2 percent, with 
a maximum annuity of 75 percent of salary. 

16. Under the existing law an employee 
may retire at*age 55 after 30 years of service, 
but his annuity will be reduced by 3 percent 
for each full year he is under age 60. S. 2875 
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reduces the penalty to 1 percent for the first 
full year, 2 percent for 2 years, 314 percent 
for 3 years, 434 percent for 4 years, 614 per- 
cent for 5 years, and 2 percent more for each 
additional year he is under age 60. 

17. Under the existing law an annuitant 
Gesiring to provide survivorship benefits is 
required to reduce his annuity 5 percent on 
the first $1,500 of his annuity and 10 percent 
on the balance. S. 2875 requires no deduc- 
tion on any annuity up to $4,000. If the an- 
nuity exceeds $4,000 there shall be a 10-per- 
cent reduction on that portion which ex- 
ceeds $4,000. 

18. Under the existing law the widow must 
wait until age 50 to receive 50 percent of the 
earned annuity unless there are dependent 
children. S. 2875 provides that the sur- 
vivor shall receive an immediate annuity 
upon the death of the anuitant whether or 
not there are dependent children. 

19. Under the existing law if the wife is 
less than age 60, and the annuitant desires 
to provide survivorship benefits, his an- 
nuity will be reduced three-fourths of 1 per- 
cent for each full year she is less than age 
60. S. 2875 requires no deduction. 

20. Under the existing law if there is a 
widow and dependent children, the chiidren 
receive $900 divided among them, or $360 
whichever is lesser. S. 2875 increases the 
amount to $1,200 divided among them, or 
$480 whichever is lesser. 

21. Under existing law if there is no widow 
but there are dependent children, they re- 
ceive $1,200 divided among them, or $480, 
whichever is lesser. S. 2875 increases the 
amount to $1,600 divided among them, or 
$640, whichever is lesser. 

22. Under existing law the formula for 
computing the annuity for a disabled em- 
ployee is 114 percent of his average salary, 
multiplied by the number of years of service. 
S. 2875 guarantees an annuity of 40 percent 
of his average salary. 

23. Under existing law 6 percent of basic 
salaries are withheld for retirement purposes. 
S. 2875 retains the same provision. 

This is considerable sentiment in favor of 
this retirement legislation, however, it is 
claimed that the cost will be increased $521 
million, therefore amendments are being 
prepared to reduce the cost without impair- 
ing any of the benefits. The amendments 
suggested are as follows: 

1. To increase Federal 
contributions for their 
trom 6 to 7 percent. 

2. To increase the Government's interest 
rate on bonds it sells to the retirement fund 
from 3 to 31, percent. 

3. To abolish the present 3-percent inter- 
est that the Government pays to employees 
who withdraw their retirement contribu- 
tions on leaving the Federal service. 

In addition to the legislation described, 
other retirement bills have been introduced 
and are still to be considered, such as S, 
59. which provides for a 5-percent reduc- 
tion on the first $1,500 and 10 percent on 
the balance of annuity to purchase sur- 
vivorship annuity for those that retired be- 
tween April 1, 1948, and October 31, 1949. 
This bill has passed the Senate and only 
needs consideration in the House. 

Also S. 9, to provide group hospital, med- 
ical, and other personal health service bene- 
fits. 

Also H. R. 500, by WiTHROw, of Wisconsin, 
and H. R. 2400, by Gross, of Iowa, to pro- 
vide a survivorship annuity to widows of 
those who died prior to April 1, 1948. 

An additional retirement bill is being stu- 
died to increase the annuities of those who 
are now upon the retirement rolls. All are 
receiving careful association attention. 

It is very essential that you keep your 
Representatives and Senators in Congress 
well informed as to your desires on retire- 
ment legislation, 


employee salary 
retirement benefits 
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Don’t Return To Rigid Price Supports fo, 
Farmers, Country Editors Warn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the American Press, an independ. 
ent magazine for hometown newspapers, 
has completed a nationwide survey on 
the farm problem. 


Fifty percent of the editors answered 
the questionnaire indicating their in- 
tense interest in the farm legislation 
presently pending. 

Under unanimous consent, this im- 
portant survey follows: 


Don’t RETURN TO RIGID PRICE SUPPORTS FoR 
FARMERS, COUNTRY EDITORS WARN 


“Continue Eisenhower's flexible price sup- 
port program, or eliminate price supports al- 
together—but don’t return to the rigid price 
support for farmers. 

“Try out the soil bank idea. 

“Repeal restrictions on sale of surplus farm 
products to Iron Curtain countries. 

“Exempt farmers trom the Federal gaso- 
line tax.” . 

That is the consensus of opinion of the 
country editors of the Nation on the farm 
program, as revealed by a poll just completed 
by the American Press, based on replies re- 
ceived from 653 editors from all sections of 
the United States. 

The poll also showed majority approval of 
the job being done by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Conducted while discussion of the farm 
program was at its height, the American 
Press poll not only asked editors to give 
their opinion on various proposals, but also 
asked for their estimate of the opinions of 
their readers. This second part of the survey 
showed considerable difference between the 
opinions of the editors and of their readers. 

Whereas only 18 percent of editors favored 
a return to rigid price supports, for example, 
45 percent thought their readers favored the 
idea of going back to the old support system. 
And where 61 percent of editors approved the 
job being done by Secretary Benson. only 
31 percent thought their readers approved of 
his work. 

The survey revealed strong opposition 
among editors to the whole price-support 
idea. Many who voted for the flexible sup- 
ports emphasized that they should grad- 
ually be reduced and the Government should 
aim at getting rid of all supports as rapidly 
as possible. 

Many of the editors felt that price sup- 
ports were simply being used by politicians 
to get votes and stated their belief that the 
idea is un-American, that the farmer should 
stand on his own feet like any other busi- 
nessman, and that there is no more reason 
to give handouts to farmers than to news- 
paper publishers. 

Sentiment in favor of the soil-bank idea 
was mild—many of the editors feeling that 
it is perhaps the only way out but not 4 
sound answer to the basic problem of the 
farmer. 

A good many editors who thought some 
kinds of supports were necessary, felt they 
should be restricted to small farms—or in- 
clude ceilings on the amount paid out—in 
order to help out the family-type farmer 
who is having a difficult time but to avoid 
aiding the factory-type large farm which, 
they believe, is well able to take care of 
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tself and which should be discouraged from 
adding to our surpluses of farm products. 

Response to the poll was the greatest of 
any conducted by the American press so 
far, indicating a high degree of interest in 
and knowledge of the farm problem among 
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the country editors. Almost 50 percent of 
those who received the questionnaire an- 
swered it in detail, many making extensive 
comments on the subjects covered. 

Many suggestions were made by the edi- 
tors for helping to solve the farm problem, 
ranging from the suggestion that we adopt 
the plan, explained in the Bible, of a food 
pank such as was set up by Joseph in Egypt, 
to the idea that instead of worrying about 
getting rid of surplus products we center our 
attention on doing away with surplus farm- 
ers, and find jobs for them in industry. 

Many other suggestions and views on the 
general situation are included in the com- 
ments published in this issue. A summary 
of the questions and answers to the poll, 
broken down by geographic areas, follow: 

1. (a) The soil-bank pian, proposed by 
President Eisenhower, to help deal with the 
problem of farm surpluses, calls for the Gov- 
ernment to pay farmers a yearly rental for 
each acre of land taken out of production. 
Are you for or against such a plan? 
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1. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 


[Percent] 
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2. (a) As for farm supports, which of the 
three choices below appeal to you most? 
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2. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 
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_3. (a) Do you favor the President’s sugges- 

tion that we repeal restrictions on sale of 
farm-product surpluses to Iron Curtain 
countries? 


[Percent] 
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Favor repeal... 60 61 70 65 66 
Oppose repeal____- 34 37 30 35 33 
No answer_______. 6 2 0 0 1 
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8. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 
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North- |, North | w a= 
east South Centeal West | Total 
Favor repeal__...- 47 54 57 41 53 
Oppose repeal. 40 38 35 44 39 
No answer. .--..-- 13 8 6 15 8 





4. (a) Do you think farmers should be 
exempt from gasoline taxes on gasoline used 
for farm production? 

[Percent] 
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4. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 
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5. (a) Do you approve or disapprove of the 
job Ezra Benson is doing as Secretary of 
Agriculture? 

[Percent] 


North- cual North | west | Total 
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entral 
Approve... ...c..4- 76 42 66 59 61 
Disapprove- .----- 15 50 27 28 31 
No answer. ......- 9 8 7 3 8 





5. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on the question? 
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COMMENTS ON SOIL-BANK PROPOSAL 


Although the majority of country editors 
covered in the farm survey just completed 
by the American Press said they approved 
of President Eisenhower’s soil-bank proposal, 
there was little real enthusiasm for it in the 
replies. 

Fifty-six percent of the editors voted for it; 
41 percent against, and 3 percent didn’t an- 
swer the question. As for their readers, 65 
percent of the editors thought the majority 
of their readers would like to see it go 
through, 30 percent thought their readers 
would oppose it, and 5 percent didn’t answer 
the question. 

Some of the editors’ cormments on the soil- 
bank idea follow: 

Earl Dawald, Geneva (Ind.) Progress: 
“While the soil-bank proposal, properly han- 
dled, has merit, a forest-bank program would 
have much more merit. This country is not 
planting enough trees. I am against land 
lying idle and unproductive. One of the 
best approaches would be to buy up millions 
of acres of submarginal land now under cul- 
tivation or privately owned and also thou- 
sands of acres of overflow land along streams 
and restore this entire area to woods and 
forest.” 

Ronald R. Furse, Plattsmouth (Nebr.) 
Journal: “In our county, with two short 
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crops and drought behind us, the Agricul- 
tural Department again trims acreage by 
nearly 17 percent and cuts another 18 cents 
per bushel off the parity price. Our news- 
paper has run more farm closeout sales this 
year than at any time in the past 25 years— 
it is alarming. Taking a few hundred acres 
out of production for a man with 10,000 
acres won’t hurt, but take another 10 off the 
80- to 160-acre farmer and we’ve got another 
farm sale on our hands.” 

Ben W. Strange, Risingsun (Ohio) Unique- 
Derrick: “It is discouraging to me to see 
productive land put out of use—it seems 
against God’s will for man to till the earth 
and produce his needs. However, the Presi- 
dent’s plan is a sound one and, at this time, 
I believe is the only thing to do.” 

J. Alvin Druyor, Prairie du Chien (Wis.) 
Press: ‘The soil bank should be aimed at tak- 
ing marginal producing farms entirely out 
of production. Not a few acres on each 
farm. These farmers then to be rehabili- 
tated or transferred to industrial work. 
They are making the poorest living now of all 
farmers. If properly worked, this would let 
the Government work toward a goal of no 
support in farm prices.” 


ADA-TYPE PROGRAM NEEDED 


Charles Warner, Brownton (Minn.) Bul- 
letin: “The soil-bank program will help re- 
duce supply. A rigorous hard-hitting sales 
program like that put on by the American 
Dairy Association will help to build a greater 
market.” 

Bill Klaber, Livingston (N. J.) Tribune: 
“A few years of soil bank and resale of surplus 
would get a little sanity into the system.” 

William W. Keeler, Wyalusing (Pa.) 
Rocket: “It is somewhat amusing to see the 
GOP resurrecting an ancient New Deal 
method and acting as though it were a newly 
conceived idea. Actually, the Republicans 
blasted this policy under the Democrats. 
Now they foster it. If we have been on the 
brink of war three times in the past year, 
we had better hold on to our surpluses.” 

J. Bill Frame, Lebanon (Tenn.) Democrat: 
“My answers have been checked with a num- 
ber of farm folks. The soil bank is opposed 
locally because most of our farms are small 
and farmers could not afford to take land 
out of production. We realize that there are 
areas where this would be an ideal answer.” 

Jack L. Tannehill, Philadelphia (Miss.) 
Democrat: ‘“‘Why pay the farmers not to pro- 
duce? The country needs to get away from 
the idea that the farmer is a privileged citi- 
zen and needs to be handled with kid gloves.” 


Iris Lein, Telluride, Colo.: “To me, farming 
is a business just as is the newspaper busi- 
ness. We either sink or swim because of the 
job we do. I would say our return is less 
than the average farmer. We stay in the 
business because it is my husband’s first love. 
We would not hear of the Government com- 
ing in and paying us to let the presses lie 
idle for 1 week. It is the same deal with 
the farmers. They are in the business be- 
cause they likeit. It is to their best interests 
to practice soil conservation, crop rotation, 
etc. Why should the Government pay them 
to do it?” 

Stephen A. Williams, Milford (Utah) News: 
“The soil bank is the screwiest gimmick I’ve 
run into yet. I have a couple of surplus 
presses, but no weepy-hearted Congressman 
wants to rent them. If the farmer studied 
surpluses and planting trends, and planned 
his crop acreage, he could have a good money 
crop each year. Now all he looks for is the 
crop with the highest bounty tag on it.” 

Maxwell L. Thayer, Rouge River (Oreg.) 
Times: “Plowing under acres is like plowing 
under pigs. It smacks of Henry Wallace.” 

John E. Martin, Emmett (Idaho) Index: 
“The cost of enforcement of soil bank pro- 
visions would be high. As one farmer in 
our county noted, ‘It takes a strong police- 
man to keep cattle and sheep off the grass.’ * 
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Makarios in Exile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an editorial 
appearing in the Chicago Pnyx com- 
menting on the unfortunate action by 
which the head of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Cyprus has been placed in 
exile and also commenting favorably 
upon the bill introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York IMr. 
LEHMAN], of which I am glad to be a co- 
sponsor, urging that the people of Cy- 
prus be granted the right of self-deter- 
mination. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

MAKARIOS IN EXILE 


The entire civilized world was shocked at 
the brutal diplomatic move of the British in 
exiling the head of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Cyprus for his determination to 
seek enosis of Cyprus with mother Greece. 

An official statement issued in Athens 
following the British kidnaping of Cyprus’ 
ethnarch said the Greek Government de- 
nounced the deportation of Archbishop 
Makarios and Bishop Kyprianos before public 
opinion as “‘an unprecedented act of violence 
incompatible with present day civilization, 
an act which has no other explanation than 
an attempt to stifle the voice of an historic 
people who seek their democratic liberties 
and national independence.” 

The Greek Orthodox Church's supreme 
council, the holy synod, decided at a meeting 
last week to appeal to the heads of all 
churches, including Russia’s Patriarch 
Alexis, to support their demand for the lib- 
eration of Archbishop Makarios. 

The deportation of Makarios to the Sey- 
chelles Islands received unprecedented world 
press prominence with screaming headlines 
in practically every newspaper here and 
abroad. This was in contrast to the uni- 
versal self-imposed silence by the world press 
when the Turks committed an equal if not 
greater crime during the recent Constan- 
tinople riots against the Greeks which had 
its roots at the British instigated Turkish 
opposition for the enosis movement of Cyprus 
with Greece. 

The Greek Orthodox Church, as the rec- 
ognized state religion of Greece, has for time 
immemorial fought not only for the freedom 
of Hellas but has been responsible through- 
out the world for the perpetuation of Greek 
letters and culture. 

To the Greek Orthodox Church once again 
has fallen the task of spearheading the 
Cypriotes’ demand for self-determination 
and the eventual enosis of Cyprus with 
Greece. 


In the meantime the duty of America’s 
Greek Orthodox adherents is clearly cut. 
They should immediately ask the support of 
their respective Senators and Representatives 
in Congress to support the Lehman Cyprus 
resolution which was presented to the United 
States Senator by Senator H. LEHMawn, of New 
York. The Order of Ahepa as far as back as 
February 29 wrote every Senator and urged 
them to join Senator LEHMAN in cosponsor- 
ing this resolution in a bypartisan and non- 
political spirit, 
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The resolution resolves that— 

“It is the sense of the Senate of the United 
States that— 

“(a) The British Government should be 
urged by our Government to see the wisdom 
of seeking to maintain its influence in this 
area by the exercise of leadership in the cause 
of freedom rather than by the use of force for 
the sake of repression; and 

“(b) Free world security considerations 
and the legitimate security interests of Bri- 
tain should be given due weight but should 
not be used as an excuse for the frustration 
of the legitimate aspirations of the people 
of Cyprus; and 

“(c) The people of Cyprus should be con- 
sulted concerning their future political 
status consistent with that principle of self- 
determination to which the United States 
has historically subscribed.” 


Proposed Increase in Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an editorial 
entitled “Put the Post Office in the 
Black,” published in the Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Deseret News and Salt Lake Tele- 
gram of March 16, 1956, dealing with 
proposed increases in postal rates. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PuT THE POST OFFICE IN THE BLACK 

This newspaper, having repeatedly urged 
that postal rates be raised sufficiently to put 
the post office on a solid financial footing, 
is happy to find itself with some distin- 
guished company. The publishers of the 
Denver Post and of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Dispatch and Ohio State Journal have come 
out solidly for a raise in post-office rates, 
including second-class rates, and their state- 
ments have been read into the record of the 
House Post Office Committee. 

It is obvious that a raise in second-class 
rates would materially affect the costs of 
newspaper operation, and this fact is recog- 
nized by the three publishers who voice their 
own willingness, as has the Deseret News and 
Telegram, to pay their special share of the 
extra cost in the interest of sound govern- 
ment. 

The forthright expressions of opinion from 
Palmer Hoyt of the Denver Post, and Preston 
Wolfe of the Columbus Dispatch and Ohio 
State Journal, should carry some solid weight 
with the gentlemen of the House committee. 
We trust they will. As for this newspaper's 
feelings on the subject, let us repeat a part 
of what was said in these editorial columns 
on February 3 of this year: 

“It is not to the credit of many newspapers 
and magazines in the country that they have 
stubbornly resisted raises in the second-class 
rates under which they do their mailing. 
There is no evading the truth that the 
second-class operation piles up the biggest 
of all postal deficits and that newspapers and 
other publications have been enjoying a 
handsome Government subsidy.” 

Effective economy is not possible when it 
is always for the other fellow. Though it 
will pinch a bit, we hope Congress will pass 
the postal increases the President requests. 


March 2 


Testimony of Carl H. Wilken, Econonj 
Analyst, Before the House Ways anj 
Means Committee, on H. R. 5559 
March 14, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rg. 
orD, I include the following statement: 


TESTIMONY OF CARL H. WILKEN, Economic 
ANALYST, BEFORE THE HOUSE Ways anyp 
MEANS COMMITTEE, ON H. R. 5550, Marcy 
14, 1956 


Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Com. 
mittee, my name is Carl H. Wilken, Eo. 
nomic Analyst for the Raw Materials Na. 
tional Council of Sioux City, Iowa. 

I signed the Articles of Incorporation for 
the Raw Materials National Council in 1936, 
It was set up to make a study of the effect 
of farm prices and the price of other forms 
of new wealth upon the income of the 
United States and the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. Further to make this informa. 
tion available to the American Public. The 
purpose of the organization has been carried 
out for 19 years. 

The records of your Committee show that 
I appeared before this Committee about the 
time that we entered World War II. I 
pointed out to the Committee that if Con- 
gress would maintain a parity price for the 
raw materials used and put the Nation to 
work that we could produce the materials 
with which to win the war and that we 
could create the income to pay for it. 

Congress did provide legislation to main- 
tain a proper price for raw materials used. 
We did produce the materials with which 
to win the war and we did create the income 
to pay for it. Congress, however, did not 
levy the taxes to drain off the income to 
pay for it. The public instead bought the 
bonds offered by the Government and we 
had a tremendous expansion in our national 
dept. 

HIGHER PRICE LEVEL 


The increase in our national debt and 
other factors forced us into a higher price 
and wage level, both of which brought about 
some almost fantastic changes which must 
be considered in our relations with other 
nations. 

Our national income has increased from 
$72.5 billion in 1939 to $322.3 billion in 1955. 
Our industrial wage level has increased 
from 63.3 cents per hour to $1.93 per hour 
at the present time. In addition the total 
debt has increased from a level of $209 bil- 
lion in 1939 to approximately $750 billion 
at the end of 1955. 

The Federal budget presently being con- 
sidered by Congress is approximately $65.7 
billion, which is $4 billion more than the 
average income of the United States in the 
period 1929-40 inclusive. 

The interest charge on a basis of 4 percent 
on the total debt, a charge which can be met 
only through profits from our economy, is 
approximately $30 billion, the profit from 
$150 billion of national income. 

These facts are very important to this com- 
mittee in considering any factor affecting our 
price level, whether it be direct price sup~ 
ports for farm products and other types 
American production or indirect price suP- 
ports as a result of import quotas or import 
duties, Our national income is dependent 
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ust two factors—our annual produc- 


2 goods and services times the con- 
r price level. 
a was struggle against communism and 


socialism our basic foundation should always 
pe a sound and solvent United States. The 
s of an economic collapse in the 


nsequence: 5 
ouved States would jeopardize all our other 


efforts. 
CAN WE MEET OUR OBLIGATIONS? 

My answer to this question is the same as 
that given to the committee regarding World 
War II. If Congress will maintain parity for 
raw materials, thus creating the primary 
markets to keep the Nation at work we can 
earn the income to meet our needs for a 
sound and solvent United States. On the 
other hand, anything which is permitted to 
preak our price level internally or from in- 
ternational sources will head us into a de- 
pression. 

H.R. 5550 

In my opinion H. R. 5550 delegates the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress to regulate 
the value of the American dollar or in turn 
the American price level to an international 
organization. Such a step places our future 
economic welfare in the hands of a group 
of nations which will be swayed by selfish 
interests and a variety of price levels not in 
accord with our own needs. 

The economic concepts of the entire re- 
ciprocal trade policy since 1935 and cul- 
minating in H. R. 5550 have been based on 
a theory that tariffs are the cause of lack of 
trade between nations. It is a theory ad- 
vanced by the trading nations of Europe 
early in the 19th century as they engaged in 
a policy of exploiting the raw material pro- 
duction of weaker nations. The theory of 
free trade or the desire to obtain cheap prod- 
ucts has been responsible for most of the 
poverty, depressions, and wars which have 
been fought since that time. 

The real factor in removing restrictions to 
trade was stated quite simply by the late 
Vincent C. Vickers of England in his 
memoirs published under the title of “Eco- 
nomic Tribulations,” copies of which are 
available in the Congressional Library. Mr. 
Vickers was a director of Vickers, Ltd., and 
also spent 9 years in an active roll with the 
Bank of England. 

On page 46 of the publication mentioned, 
Mr. Vickers sets forth the following conclu- 
sion: “We do not possess, and never have pos- 
sessed, a true and honest measure of value. 
The restoration and comparative freedom of 
international trade does not depend pri- 
marily upon the elimination of existing trade 
restrictions; it depends fundamentally upon 
& hew and better money system, so that 
money based on goods and commodities shall 
Tepresent the true international value of 
those commodities, and shall cease to be, as 
it is today, a permanent irritant and restric- 
tion standing in the way of the world’s eco- 
nomic progress, the happiness of the peoples, 
and the achievement of lasting peace among 
nations.” 

Mr. Vickers’ conclusion can be illustrated 
by a few concrete examples. About 38 per- 
cent of the external income of South Ameri- 
can nations is dependent upon coffee ex- 
ports. In the case of our own imports of 
coffee, a drop of 10 cents per pound in the 
coffee price shuts off approximately $270 
million of buying power in South America. 
To protect their internal situation this 
Would force them to put on import restric- 
tions regardless of any agreement they may 
have entered into. 

In like manner Great Britain, one of the 
leaders in world trade, is not in a position 
to validate an agreement as contemplated 
by H. R. 5550. Her gold reserves have 
reached the critical stage. In the next 6 
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months she may have to take some drastic 
steps. These steps may be boiled down into 
three categories: 

1. Make another loan from the United 
States. 

2. Devalue the British pound which gives 
merely temporary relief. 

3. To ration her people through import 
restrictions. 

The same is true of other nations depend- 
ing almost entirely upon the price of com- 
modities for income to use in exchanging 
goods. It also includes our own Nation. 

Our own record proves the tremendous 
market for goods which is being lost as a 
result of the price of basic raw materials, 
farm products, far too low to support our 
own economy and the market for factory 
goods throughout the world. 


OUR ECONOMIC RECORD 


The world price level and income since 
1941 has been maintained largely by the 
rapid increase in the total debt of the United 
States and our donations of goods and money 
to the nations of the world. 

The committee will find attached an 
analysis of our own record for the past 10 
years. In the year 1955, a year generally 
proclaimed as a prosperous year, the record 
proves that we created $60 billion of our 
1955 income through an excessive increase 
in our total debt of $12 billion out of a total 
increase of $45 billion. Without a restora- 
tion of our farm price structure we will have 
to add approximately $50 billion to our total 
debt in 1956 to maintain the pace we set 
last year in our output of goods and services. 


MARKETS FOR GOODS 


The record further reveals that in 1955 
on the basis of our actual income our mar- 
ket for consumer goods in ratio to income 
was about $17 billion below the 1946-50 
level. It proves still further that our failure 
to maintain parity for agriculture in 1953-— 
55 forced a loss of a potential market for 
$96 billion of consumer goods sales in the 
United States; $32 billion of which was the 
loss for 1955. 

Other nations throughout the world have 
suffered a similar drop in farm prices and 
destruction of primary markets which could 
and should have been created. The loss of 
potential markets throughout the world in 
1955 was approximately $70 billion due to 
low farm prices. H. R. 5550 will accomplish 
nothing in recovering this market. I might 
add that the drop in farm prices since 1951 
has probably added more trade restrictions 
than all of those removed in the history of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement policy. 

The record clearly indicates that it has 
had no effect on the overall use of imports 
by the United States. During the past 25 
years we have averaged a little over 3 per- 
cent of our. national income for imports. 
The rate in 1933 was 3.7 percent of our na- 
tional income or a higher rate than can be 
credited to the United States in 1955. It 
is interesting to note that in the interim 
our national income changed from about 
$40 billion in 1933 to $322.3 billion in 1955. 

The real conclusion that we should draw 
from this is that our foreign trade depends 
upon the internal prosperity of the United 
States. By maintaining our farm price 
structure in 1955 an additional market for 
$32 billion of consumer goods in the United 
States would have been available. This ad- 
ditional internal market would have been 
equivalent to almost three times our imports 
in 1955. The additional consumer sales 
would have required more imported prod- 
ucts and would have done much to prevent 
the loss of markets in the rest of the world, 


A FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


We can have a sound foreign economic 
policy and at the same time protect our own 
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welfare. Instead of following a course as 
contemplated by H. R. 5550 which will force a 
reduction of our price level, thus forcing us 
into a depression, we should be advocating 
an economic program which will make the 
American parity price for raw materials the 
world price, and the foundation for an hon- 
est dollar in international exchange. 

With the American parity price as the 
world price for raw materials the world can 
earn the new capital with which to expand, 
to pay us for exports and to repay interna- 
tional loans. With such a program we can 
remove the stigma of imperialism now at- 
tached to our foreign economic policy which 
in reality contemplates the importation of 
cheap raw materials to pay for high priced 
exports as compared to the buying power of 
other nations. 

HOW CAN IT BE DONE? 


We can use the example of a successfully 
working agreement now in existence in re- 
gard tosugar. The sugar agreement presents 
to the world an example of exchanging goods 
on the basis of equity or a fair price for sugar 
imported, thus creating a reciprocal income 
with which to buy. This type of agreement 
with a little ingenuity on our part can be 
extended to all commodities without de- 
stroying our price level or income while at 
the same time serving as a stabilizing factor 
for the commodity prices of the world. 

In fact with 45 percent of the income of 
the world in dollars being created by the 
production of the United States we have it 
within our power to give the world an honest 
dollar for the first time in the history of the 
world. 

Until this step is taken any trade agree- 
ment we may make, such as contemplated 
in H. R. 5550, will be scraps of paper which 
nations, including ourselves, cannot honor if 
cheap raw material prices are permitted to 
destroy the new income and primary markets 
both at home and abroad. 

In my opinion, if we were to use one-half 
the money used per year for foreign aid in 
the past 10 years, we could practically force 
the rest of the world to accept the American 
parity price for raw materials as the inter- 
national measuring stick of income and trade 
on an earned basis. Until this is done there 
is no assurance of a solvent United States as 
a leader in promoting world prosperity and 
peace. 

Since 1935 we have had two economic poli- 
cies diametrically opposed to each other. On 
one hand we have favored high wage levels 
and have had direct price supports on farm 
products. On the other hand we have had a 
trade policy based on tariff reduction and 
imports at a price level lower than our own. 

These conflicting economic policies have 
made it impossible to offer the world a defi- 
nite foreign economic policy based on equity 
of trade. As a direct result currency devalu- 
ations and internal trade restrictions have 
multiplied all over the world. They cannot 
be removed by workable agreements unless 
we first establish a stable and fair price level 
on goods exchanged. 

We have wasted much valuable time and 
money since the end of World War II to build 
up our own productive capacity and that of 
other nations. 

Unless steps are taken to create a stable 
market for this increase in productive capac- 
ity by a proper price level for raw materials, 
the entire structure is in danger. Farm raw 
material prices throughout the world are too 
low to support it. 

THE OPERATION OF OUR ECONOMY IN 1955 


The data used in the following analysis was 
taken from the records of the Joint Economic 
Committee supervised by The President's 
Council of Economic Advisers and other Gov- 
ernmental Departments. It was prepared as 
a service to the American public. : 
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Comparative analysis of economic factors in 
1955 with average for 1946-50 




















Percentage 
1946-50 change 
aver- 1955 from 
age 1946-50 
average 
si a 
Billions Billions | us 
National income-....------ $211.0 | $322.3 | +52. 7 
ae 136.5 | 221.3 | +61. 1 
Net farm income-...-.--- 14.2 11.1 | —22.0 
Small business......--.--- 21.4 27.3 +27.5 
OS a 7.2 10.7 +48. 6 
I i cca oer 4.5 10.5 +133. 0 
Corporate profit.......--- 26. 9 41.4 | +53. 9 








Note.—The above items are used to compute the final 
national income. Income in 1955 partially due to 15 per- 
cent increase in the price level following 1946-50. 


Other factors 
tipped aigaae dias 


Percentage 




















1946-50 - | inerease 
average 1955 | trom 1946-50 
| | average 
‘Rete Sa 
Billions: Billions 
Gross farm income. $32. z $33.1 2. 8 
Mineral raw materi: 12.8 19. 5 | 52.3 
45.0| 52.6 7.0 
22.1| 35.3 60.0 
1.7 | 125. 9 32.9 
a aaa llc tai 
Analysis 


The above comparison in terms of income 
sets up three red flags: 

1. The terrific loss being taken by agri- 
culture as compared to the economy as a 
whole. 

2. The income and sales of small business 
increased only about one-half as much as 
labor income, corporate profits and rentals. 


3. The increase of 133 percent in interest 
points to the very high rate of debt increase 
on all leveis since 1946-50. 

The normal ratio of utilization of farm 
products through the 25-year period 1929-53 
was approximately 70 percent farm raw ma- 
terials and 30 percent other raw materials. 
The ratio during 1946-50 was the same as in 
the 25-year period. 

If gross farm income had been maintained 
in the same ratio to national income that 
existed in 1946-50 by a proper administra- 
tion of farm support prices, the gross farm 
income in 1955 should have been approxi- 
mately $49 billion, or $16 billion more than 
actually was paid to rural America. The in- 
creases in consumer markets would have re- 
quired about $1.5 billion additional raw ma- 
terials from mineral sources and our total 
utilization of new wealth would have ap- 
proximated $70 billion. 

Using the average trade turn of raw mate- 
rial income into national income during the 
25-year period 1929-53, a raw material in- 
come of $70 billion in 1955 would have gen- 
erated an earned national income of $350 
billion. Adjusting national income factors 
in the same balance to national income that 
existed in 1946-50 and the total of consumer 
sales we could have had the following 
results: 


Billion 
SRO CRON oie ec acnccamon $350.0 
ee er eee eee 226. 5 
ee Gene: COONS oe ein ewncman 23.6 
ILI: I rennin 35.5 
TINO oi a cep eeinhoneneie 11.9 
a ee en 7.5 
CRED: TN eee ww on eee 45.0 
Epurapie soods sales... 5.5. 37.0 
MomGerewe: BO0US..—..--nnasccnccn 156. 5 


Treasury receipts (as compared to 
actual of $71.4 billion) _----------- 77.0 


Notre.—Consumer goods sales (durable and 
nondurable) were computed on a basis of 
the average use of 55.3 percent of the na- 
tional income used in 1946-50. This ratio 
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can be compared to 58.6 percent in the 5- 
year period 1935-39. Income factors 166 
percent of 1946-50. 

It will be noted that all segments of our 
economy except interest would have gained 
from the use of a proper supply of farm raw 
materials at a price in balance with 1946-50 
parity. The larger interest total of $10.5 
billion in 1955 is the interest charge result- 
ing from excessive debt increases following 
1946-50. For example, in the past 3 years 
we have added $20 billion to the national 
debt, approximately $9 billion installment 
credit and many billions of increase in out- 
standing mortgages. This excessive interest 
on the basis of 5 percent indicates an ex- 
cessive increase in the total debt of about 
$60 billion. This could have been avoided 
by maintaining farm prices at 1946-50 parity. 

Fiscal policy 

Corporate profit in 1955 expanded $9.4 
billion over 1954 or approximately 42.5 per- 
cent of the increase in national income of 
$22.6 billion. This illustrates how the 
Treasury which received $4.7 billion of the 
increase in corporate profits benefited at the 
expense of excessive private debt. If farm 
income had been maintained in proper ratio 
in 1953-55 a surplus could have existed in 
the Treasury and excessive private debt could 
have been avoided. 


Consumer sales 


Consumer sales in 1955 with farm prices 
and production in proper ratio to our econ- 
omy as a whole would have been $32.3 billion 
greater than in the actual level of $161.1 
billion. 

Actual sales in 1955 in ratio to national 
income were $17.1 billion subnormal in the 
nondurable goods field. If farm income had 
been maintained the total of consumer goods 
of $193.5 billion could have been sold with- 
out any increase in the total of installment 
credit. 

Economic balance 

With a farm income in balance with the 
rest of our economy the income of the 
9,300,000 farm operators and small-business 
units which make up the total of unincor- 
porated business units would have been in 
balance with other segments of our economy. 

For example, the average wage earner in 
1955 averaged approximately $4,000. We 
have 5 million farm operators with a capital 
investment averaging $30,000 per unit. 
Their income based on a $49 billion farm in- 
come and $350 billion of national income 
which we could and should have had would 
have been $4,720 per operating unit. Ad- 
justment for capital investment by each op- 
erator not charged to operating cost would 
put the farm operator’s income in balance 
with the 55 million other workers receiving 
wages. 

Operating analysis 

The Nation utilized $52.6 billion of raw 
materials or new wealth in 1955 and using 
the 5 times turn of all raw materials into 
national income, the average for 1929-53, 
the earned national income was $263 billion. 

The additional $60 billion generated in 
1955 to bring the total up to $322.3 billion 
was unearned and created by the use of 
expected profits from tomorrow's income 
totaling approximately $12 billion which 
turned over backwards 5 times to generate 
the $60 billion of unearned national income. 

Our annual capital operating profit is ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the national in- 
come and this deficit can be traced in the 
operation of our economy in 1955. We spent 
$42.2 billion of capital profits for new con- 
struction—$28.3 billion for new plants and 
equipment, and expanded consumer credit 
$6.1 billion, or a total of $76.6 billion. Our 
profit on $322.3 billion of income was ap- 
proximately $64.6 billion leaving a long-term 
deficit of approximately $12 billion. 

This excessive increase is reflected in the 
total debt increase of $45 billion in the year 
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1955. If this $12 billion of excessive debt 
is to be repaid in the future it will requir, 
$60 billion of future income to earn the gi9 
billion of profit to repay it. In the mean. 
time it becomes an additional charge againg 
future profits through interest payments of 
approximately $600 million per year, 

To earn the profits to meet the increase 
in interest charges on the $12 billion against 
our annual profits will require the Profits 
from $3 billion of national income in 1956, 


Summation 


The net result of our operation in 1955 was 
a loss of approximately $87 billion of earned 
income which could have been generateg by 
maintaining our farm production at a parity 
price with 1946-50. Approximately g¢6 
billion of this loss was offset with the use 
of deficits and the balance of $27 billion 
was lost entirely. 


The $64 question 


Why didn’t we maintain our farm produc. 
tion and farm prices? It was primarily dye 
to the gross underestimation of the impor. 
tance of farm income in our national econ. 
omy. Most of the leading economists jn 
Government and business almost completely 
ignore the agricultural segment of ou 
economy. 

The farm problem is discussed in terms 
of the farm operator rather than in terms 
of rural America. The real facts are that 
50 percent of our population in the 1959 
census lived in towns of 10,000 and under 
and the area surrounding them. Due to 
this fact one-half of the market for factory 
goods is created by raw material-production. 

In the case of agriculture in 1946-50 the 
farm operator received 44 percent of the 
gross value of his production. The balance 
went to create income for those living in 
rural towns. An additional factor is that 
the farm operator is a buyer of capital goods 
for his operation and agricultural States 
spend approximately 70 percent of their in- 
come for goods at retail as compared to 50 
percent in States such as New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

This farm market for factory goods in 
rural America is proved by a quite constant 
ratio of $1 of farm production to $1 of 
factory payrolls. This ratio ran in balance 
from 1919 to 1939. It was dislocated in World 
War II and resumed its normal of 1-1 ratio 
in 1946-50. At present we have approxi- 
mately $50 billion of factory payrolls as com- 
pared to $33 billion farm income. Unless 
farm income is brought up in balance the 
factory payroll cannot be maintained except 
through further excessive increases in total 
debt. If our economy is to operate at the 
pace set in 1955 and farm income permitted 
to remain at present low levels it will re- 
quire an addition of approximately $50 bil- 
lion to the total debt in 1956. 

As pointed out, this underestimation of 
the importance of the value of our farm 
production caused a loss of $87 billion in 
earned income and resulted in creating 4 
burden of producing $60 billion of future 
income to repay the excessive debt created. 


Other errors in regard to farm production 
and income 


It has been stated over and over again 
that the 90-percent price support created 
the present surplus problem. This is not 
a statement based on facts. 

The 90-percent price-support law was en- 
acted in 1942. During the 11-year period, 
1942-52, it gave to agriculture a little over 
parity. There was no need of production 
control except in limited areas and the Na- 
tion generated the income to pay its bills. 
If Congress had levied the taxes on the in- 
come which existed we could have paid for 
the war without any increase in the na- 
tional debt. For example, in 1943-45 the 
public, after all consumer expenditures, had 
remaining approximately $200 billion. In- 
stead of paying this in the form of taxes, the 
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money bought the bonds which now are a 
part of the national debt. 

At the end of the 11-year period, 6 years 
of war and 5 years of peace, there was no 
surplus to speak of and at the end of 1952 
total stocks were approximately $2.5 billion. 
Specifically in the case of our 3 principal 
pasic crops, we had on hand 256 million 
pushels of wheat, 2.8 million bales of cotton 
and 487 million bushels of corn. The total 
of corn was less than a 2-months supply. 


Lack of parity 


The accumulation of farm surpluses could 
not have been due to overproduction of 
farm products. Total production in 1952 was 
107 percent of 1947-49 as 100, as compared 
to 112 percent in 1955. This represents an 
increase since 1952 of 4.67 percent or 1.55 
percent per year not enough to meet our 
economic growth. (Data as to production 
and carryover of stocks taken from Agricul- 
tural Outlook published by USDA for 1956.) 

The real reason for farm surpluses re- 
sulted from a failure to maintain parity for 
our farm production in 1953-55. As farm 
income was permitted to drop below parity 
underconsumption of goods took place. The 
current situation of agriculture receiving 
about the same as in 1946-50 with $111 
billion of national income increase cannot 
be explained in any other way. 

For example, in 1953 farm prices were per- 
mitted to drop to 92 percent of parity, thus 
setting the stage for a similar cutback in 
our economy. This cutback took place in 
August 1953 and our total production 
dropped over 8 percent to the low in 1954. 
This cutback forced a loss of $30 billion of 
income that could have been created if July 
1953 production had been maintained. The 
drop in farm income levels following 1951 
wiped out the market to utilize our potential 
production. 

Instead of correcting the farm price situa- 
tion and restoring our primary markets, 
those in charge of government and business 
instituted the credit expansion to revive the 
economy. Instead of helping agriculture it 
merely forced farm prices downward as 
money was diverted away from the purchase 
of nondurable goods, 90 percent of which 
are processed from farm products, to capital 
goods or goods normally purchased with 
savings or profits. 

Underconsumption 


With farm production and prices in 1946— 
50 balance with the rest of our economy in 
1953-55 our national income and consumer 
sales could have been as follows as compared 
to the actual: 


— 














| Under- 
Farned Actual | Normal | consump- 
Year national |consumer]| sales tion con- 
income sales potential} sumer 
goods 
——_|} ba denies 
Billions | Billions | Billions | Billions 
ER anand 1 $325 $148.7 | 2 $179.7 $27 
MUO ase un ee 1338 150. 2 2186.9 36.7 
W900 << cosesan 1350 161.2] 2193 | 32.3 
| eee ————E—EE 
Rotate}... os fteate ate | Lees | 8.96.0 
| | 
' National income computed on approximate 4 percent 
expansion ratio, the average from 1910-54 translated into 
ieome at 1946-50 farm parity. 
? Normal sales are computed on basis of 55.3 percent 
of national income for consumer goods in 1946-50. 
* Cumulative loss of consumer goods sales, 1953-55. 


Analysis of consumer sales, 1953-55 


Durable goods sales in 1953-55 were 
maintained in ratio to national income ex- 
isting in 1946-50 with deficits and increases 
in installment credit. The loss of consumers 
g00ds sales was entirely in the field of non- 
aurable goods, 90 percent of which are proc- 
essed from farm raw materials. 

The underconsumption of farm products 
in the 3-year period at the consumer level 
was 90 percent of $96 billion or $86.4 billion. 
In 1946-50 the farmer averaged approxi- 
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mately 47 percent of the consumer’s dollar, 
and on this basis the underconsumption at 
the farmer’s gate in the 3 years 1953-55 was 
47 percent of $86.4 billion or a total of $40.6 
billion. If farm prices had been maintained 
at 1946-50 parity levels, our production of 
farm products in 1955 could have been at a 
level of 125 percent of 1947-49 as compared 
to 112 percent which is a surplus due to 
underconsumption. This rate of produc- 
tion would restore farm production to bal- 
ance with other raw materials which have 
increased to 122 percent with a high of 128 
percent of 1947-49 as 100 in December 1955. 

Our national income in the 3 years 1953- 
55 totaled $793 billion. Our earned na- 
tional income with farm production and 
prices in balance with 1946-50 averages 
could and should have been $1,013 billion. 
Therefore, our failure to maintain our farm 
economy in balance forced us to lose a po- 
tential of $220 billion of earned income. 
During the 3-year period we offset $135.6 
billion of this loss with excessive increases 
in our total debt of approximately $27 bil- 
lion. Stated in another way, we borrowed 
this profit from that of our great grand- 
children. 

We had a net loss of $84.4 billion that 
was not permitted to exist because of too 
low a level of farm prices. The additional 
income and the unearned income could all 
have been earned by maintaining farm 
prices. The cost of doing so would have 
been infinitesimal as compared to the losses 
sustained. 

Legislative authority existed during this 
period to maintain farm prices and exists 
today. By taking a few key steps farm in- 
come can be restored almost immediately. 
Unless it is, our losses will continue. 

This huge loss suffered in earned income in 
1953-55 due to our failure to maintain 
farm production and price levels may seem 
fantastic. It is not the first time, however, 
that this kind of loss has existed in our 
economy. 

In the period 1930-41, because of our 
failure to maintain farm prices at parity, 
the Nation suffered a loss of over $500 bil- 
lion of potential national income and due to 
this loss of income we had to forego the 
use of 514 years of output of goods and 
services. For example, in 1932 our total out- 
put was only 47 percent of 1929 levels and 
it was a surplus. 

At that time we tried to correct the sit- 
uation by spending an average of about $3 
billion per year in national deficits, equiva- 
lent to about $14 billion at present national 
income levels. We killed pigs, let acres lie 
idle, and solved nothing. Current proposals 
in many ways duplicate those which failed 
in the thirties, thus proving the old axiom 
“History teaches that people never learn 
from history.” 

In conclusion, the record of our economy, 
the finest that any nation has ever had, 
proves the accuracy of the basic law of eco- 
nomics. This law is not found in our text- 
book on economics. It is found in the most 
widely published and highest authority in 
the world, the Bible. 

The Bible tells us “Every laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” This means that divine law 
dictates that we place a proper value on the 
new wealth which our Creator has made 
possible from the soil. 

God did not intend that those who tilled 
the soil and cooperated with Him to feed 
the world should be underpaid. Therefore, 
he created a source of new wealth and a 
scheme of things under which society must 
suffer in direct proportion to the under- 
payment for his blessings at the market 
place. 

During the past 30 years the taxpayers have 
paid for assembling and publishing the 
finest record of an economy that has ever 
existed in world history. Our record during 
the past 30 years proves that we have suf- 
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fered in direct proportion to our underpay- 
ment for raw materials or our new wealth 
at the market place. 

Emerson once said: “It seems as if America 
is the last effort of divine providence to help 
the human race.” Unless we use the record 
to guide the way we cannot lead the world 
to a better day. On the other hand, we may 
repeat the happenings of history, go into 
bankruptcy and decay through a failure to 
maintain the foundation of our whole eco- 
nomic cycle—agriculture. 

Restoration of the underpayment to agri- 
culture of $16 billion will generate $80 billion 
of earned income which in turn will make 
the deficits unnecessary. 


CONCLUSION 


Congress can, whenever it chooses, take the 
steps to force a positive administration of 
@ price-support law for farm products which 
will restore farm prices to the 1946-50 par- 
ity level. 

No political administration can operate 
our economy on a sound and solvent basis 
unless farm prices and other raw materials 
enter the economic cycle at an average of 
parity. The past 3 years of operation prove 
the fallacy of the lend-spend theory of reviv- 
ing our economy in a period of recession. 
Deficits merely cover up our losses and post- 
pone the day of reckoning. Eventually we 
must earn the income to operate our econ- 
omy. Unless our new wealth production cre- 
ates the new earned income to generate the 
national income and profits required to pay 
our way for sound expansion, excessive debt 
will force us into a state of bankruptcy. 

The present level of farm income is far 
too low to support the present skyscraper 
of debt and income needed to consume our 
potential production, Our under consump- 
tion of $17 billion of consumer goods in 1955 
on the basis of existing income is far too 
great to permit the liquidation of current 
surpluses created by underconsumption. A 
restoration of the lost market to industry in 
rural America is a must and this can be done 
in only one way—restore the farm price 
structure. 

Curtailment of farm production, already 
too low to support our economy will reduce 
farm income still further and force addi- 
tional deficits. 

The basic facts used in preparing this 
analysis have been presented from time to 
time before various congressional commit- 
tees during the period 1937-54. It is the 
result of 19 years of study in which the effect 
of raw material prices upon national income 
and the welfare of the American people has 
been the governing yardstick. 





TVA Repayments Into the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the TVA is 
required by law to pay back into the 
Federal Treasury the entire Federal in- 
vestment in its power operations. TVA 
is far in advance of its scheduled annual 
repayments into the Treasury. Through 
1955 a total of $127,500,000 has been re- 
paid by TVA into the Federal Treasury. 
This year, through 1956, a total of 
$186,500,000 will have been repaid into 
the Federal Treasury. The following 
table of repayments show accurately the 
annual revenues paid by TVA into the 
Federal Treasury: 
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Payments made by TVA into the U. S. Treas- 
ury as repayment of investment in its 
power program 














Fiscal year Payment Pell 
I i i a te $10, 500, 000 $10, 500, 000 
I ga 5, 500, 000 | 16, 000, 000 
I 5, 500, 000 | 21, 500, 000 
OS eh 9, 000, 000 | 30, 500, 000 
TR cle nicnciiecaeaemnnnienines 12, 000, 000 | 42, 500, 000 
RR ee ee a) 15, 000,000 | 57, 500, 000 
eur ene er Ce. 20, 000, 000 | 77, 500, 000 
1955_...-.----.---..---.....-] 50,000, 000 | 127, 500, 000 
1956 (estimated) .-......-.--- 59, 000, 000 | 186, 500, 000 
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“Czech Balloon Charges False,” United 
Nations Told by Free Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following statement 
which was sent to United Nations Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold by 
Hon. Joseph C. Grew, chairman of the 
board of Free Europe Committee, Inc., 
on March 19, 1956: 

“CzECH BALLOON CHARGES FALsg,” 
NATIONS TOLD BY FREE EUROPE 


On February 24, 1956, Vaclav David, the 
Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, cabled 
a statement to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations alleging that American bal- 
loons carrying printed, nratter constitute 
hazards to air transport and a violation of 
the Chicago Convention on International 
Civil Aviation of 1944. With reference to this 
statement, I have the honor to submit the 
following, in the hope that you will wish to 
transmit it to all the delegations to the 
United Nations who have received the Czech- 
oslovak statement. 

1. Free Europe Committee, incorporated 
in the State of New York in 1949, seeks to 
disseminate free world concepts and mate- 
rial of an informative nature to the peoples 
of Eastern Europe. For this purpose radio 
broadcasts are transmitted, and printed 
material is distributed by means of small 
balloons launched from West Germany. This 
work is done in the belief that a free flow 
of information contributes to understanding 
and friendship among peoples. This view is 
reflected in the resolutions unanimously 
adopted at the UNESCO conference in Mon- 
tevideo in 1954. 

2. The Communist governments of Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary and Poland—those coun- 
tries to which balloon leaflets are sent by 
Free Europe Committee—have for years vio- 
lated the principle of free communication, 
by jamming foreign radio news broadcasts, 
by preventing the entry of Western books, 
newspapers and periodicals, by censoring 
family letters, and by rigorously restricting 
other media. FEC holds the view that these 
restrictions constitute violations of the 
Preamble of the UNESCO Constitution, 
which affirms the belief of the states who 
are parties to this constitution in, among 
other things, ‘‘the free exchange of ideas and 
knowledge’”’, and which states the determi- 
nation of these states “to develop and in- 
crease the means of communication between 
their peoples.” Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Poland have each ratified the UNESCO con- 
etitution and have promulgated it as law. 


UNITED 
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If the unnatural barriers noted above 
should be lifted there would be no need to 
resort to exceptional methods of communi- 
cation, such as balloons. But the very exist- 
ence of the barrier which has become known 
as the Iron Curtain, and the persistent re- 
fusal of the Communist regimes in Eastern 
Europe to permit their people normal con- 
tacts with the free world, constitute inter- 
national offenses of the most serious na- 
ture. At the meeting of foreign ministers 
in Geneva last year, Soviet spokesmen again 
refused, on behalf of the entire Soviet bloc, 
to permit any amelioration of this condi- 
tion. 

3. During the past 2 months, virtually 
every organ of the Soviet bloc has engaged 
in a massive propaganda campaign against 
American balloons, whether used for scien- 
tific purposes or for information purposes, 
seeking to create confusion about balloons 
generally in the public mind. Even countries 
to which no balloons have been sent have 
participated in this campaign. It is signifi- 
cant that the Soviet Union, to whose terri- 
tory our balloons are not directed and in 
whose languages our material is not printed, 
has taken the lead in this campaign. It is 
also significant that, after almost 2 years of 
operations, balloons with information leaflets 
have suddenly become the object of abusive 
assertions reminiscent of Communist germ 
warfare accusations against United Nations 
airmen during the Korean conflict. 

4. The Soviet bloc has chosen as the basis 
for their attacks an alleged hazard to air 
transport. In this connection, it should be 
made clear that the balloons leaunched by 
Free Europe Committee carry loads of from 
1 to 7 pounds only. The largest of the bal- 
loons measures 10 feet by 13 feet, weighs 2 
pounds, and is made of paper-thin plastic 
material 1.5 mils in thickness. Exhaustive 
studies conducted previously by the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Administration 
proved that the weight of loads which are 
being used by Free Europe Committee (1 to 
7 pounds) does not constitute a hazard to 
aircraft. The results of these studies found 
expression in the fact that the rules of the 
Air Coordinating Committee of the United 
States—the country with the world’s densest 
air traffic—apply only to balloons carrying 
loads of more than 10 pounds. The same is 
true of the United States Department of De- 
fense regulations. Thousands of weather 
balloons carrying metallic transmitters 
weighing up to 6 pounds are launched daily 
all over the world, usually from airports and 
without regard for boundaries or borders. 
There is no evidence of any accidents result- 
ing therefrom. 

It should further be noted that Free Eu- 
rope Committee balloons are also equipped 
with safety devices which cause these bal- 
loons to invert and the gas to escape well be- 
fore reaching ground. During flight, the 
balloons travel at altitudes between 24,000 
and 40,000 feet, far above the maximum ceil- 
ing for commercial aircraft. 

5. The Czechoslovak Government, in its 
communication of February 24, 1956, specifi- 
cally charges that the crash of an airplane in 
the Tatra mountain area of Slovakia on Jan- 
uary 18, 1956, was “caused by the collision of 
the aircraft with a balloon” and strongly im- 
plies that the balloon was carrying printed 
material. The accident was a cruel one, for 
the 22 who died and for their families and 
friends. But the charge is false. In the first 
place, no Free Europe Committee balloons 
were launched to Slovakia on January 18 
prior to the reported time of the crash, or 
on the previous day. Secondly, the only bal- 
loons which were launched on this or the 
previous day to other areas carried standard 
loads of only 3 pounds. Thirdly, publicly 
available records of wind direction and 
speeds demonstrate that no balloon launched 
from the West German bases of Free Eu- 
rope Committee could possibly have reached 
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the area of the Tatra mountains by 14:47 
local time on January 18, 1956, at which time 
the airplane allegedly made the last Tadio 
contact just prior to the crash. 

Certain statements made by officials of the 
Czechoslovak Government strongly sugges 
that the true cause of the unfortunate air. 
plane crash was due to natural phenomena: 

(a) It has been admitted that visibility a 
the time of the crash was only 70 feet, 

(b) It has been admitted that the airplane 
which was normally scheduled to fly from 
Bratislava to Kosice, had been forced by hag 
weather conditions to alter its route and at. 
tempt a forced landing at the Tatry airport, 

(c) The Tatra mountain area is wey 
known to be hazardous terrain for air nayj. 
gation during unfavorable weather condj. 
tions. 

(d) The official routine Czechoslovak anq 
Polish weather reports issued from all three 
stations in the area stated that at 16:00 local 
time on January 18, 1956, the ceiling was ob. 
scured, with visibility reduced to between 
zero and three-tenths of a mile, by fog anq 
snow. 

A Czechoslovak regime spokesman has a]- 
leged that the leaflets dropped in the area on 
the day of the crash bore the title “Free 
Europe.” Our records show that no leafiets 
carrying this title were launched on this or 
the previous day to any area whatsoever, 
Again, an Official of the Czechoslovak civil air 
department stated on February 21, 1956, that 
a balloon carrying from 100 to 150 kilograms 
had caused the crash. No balloons carrying 
more than standard 3-pound loads were 
launched by Free Europe Committee on 
either day. 

Finally, allow me to call attention to the 
fact that on September 5, 1955, the official 
organ of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, 
Rude Pravo, printed a photograph showing 
how airplanes knocked down balloons during 
an exhibition held on Czechoslovak Air Force 
Day. At this time there was apparently no 
concern that small balloons constituted any 
hazard to aircraft. 

6. In view of the above considerations, 
therefore, I believe that the charges of the 
Soviet bloc are motivated, not by a respect 
for the facts, but by a persistent fear of the 
consequences of a free flow of information. 





Integration and Dollars—Old Theory That 
Single School System Would Be 
Cheaper Falls Down in the District of 
Columbia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, before granted, I submit the fol- 
lowing article written by Mr. James Free, 
Washington correspondent for the Bir- 
mingham News, which appeared in that 
paper on Sunday, March 18, 1956: 

One of the arguments that advocates of 
racial integration in public schools have 
been making for years is that a single inte- 
grated school system would cost less to run 
than a dual system of segregated schools. 

The idea was that, with the same number 
of pupils, the integrated system would save 
money on administrative costs. 

It seemed like logical economics, but here 
in the District of Columbia it isn’t working 
out that way. 
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Authorities from the District have asked 


Congress for funds to operate the schools in 
the fiscal year starting July 1, 1956. This 
will be the second year in which the District 
public schools function on a completely in- 
tegrated basis. And the total requested for 
running the schools in 1956-57 was just over 
$32 million—roughly $800,000 more than the 
appropriations for the current year. 

Only a small part of the increase—$5,755— 
was due to higher estimated administrative 
expenses. But the point is that after inte- 
gration the overhead cost did not go down, 
as had been predicted. 

Of course, the reasons why the forecast 
was wrong may be perfectly sound. Very 
likely the administrative process, like teach- 
ing problems, changed somewhat during the 
period immediately after the shift from seg- 
regated to nonsegregated schools. 


INTEGRATED SCHOOLS WON'T SAVE TAXPAYERS 
MONEY 


Whatever the reasons, it ought to be plain 
by this time that Washington’s integrated 
public schools are going to cost at least as 
much to run as did its now eliminated seg- 
regated school system. 

And one of the factors in the increased 
cost has thousands of families in the Na- 
tion’s Capital worried about a lot more than 
the money involved. It is the fact that addi- 
tional “special teachers” are needed to work 
with pupils who have serious trouble keep- 
ing up with their classmates in their studies. 

(The District Board of Education asked for 
about 100 more special teachers next year, 
but the number was trimmed down to 40 by 
the District Commissioners. Whatever num- 
ber may be approved, there can be no doubt 
but that the need for such special teachers 
has been boosted considerably by the inte- 
gration process.) 

There are some exceptions, naturally, but 
in general the additional special teachers 
are necessary because some of the Negro 
pupils in what formerly were white schools 
fall behind their classmates. 





UHF Versus VHF Television—Competi- 


tion or Monopoly in Communication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Phillip 
Merriman, president, Committee of 
Hometown Television Organization, this 
morning made a strong appeal for ad- 
ministrative or congressional action 
concerning the problems confronting 
small-town television operations present 
and prospective. I consider Mr. Merri- 
man’s statement of such importance 
that it deserves reproduction in the REc- 
orD. I, therefore, ask unanimous con- 
sideration that Mr. Merirman’s testi- 
mony before the Select Committee on 
Small Business of this morning be 
printed in the Recorp. Mr. Merriman’s 
statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I am here today as president of the Com- 
mittee of Hometown Television, a group 
of station operators in New England. Be- 
tween us we represent just about every kind 
of television operation: VHF as well as UHF 
Operators; hopeful holders of CP’s and 
Owners no longer on the air; stations linked 
with radio operations, and stations standing 
alone; companies in the black and in the 
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red; stations with and without network 
affiliations. 

The one tie that binds us all together is 
this: We are all convinced that our na- 
tional television system has now reached 
the point of no return. 

What you gentlemen, the Congress as a 
whole, and the FCC make of our TV system 
this year will be its pattern for good. Later 
on there will be no chance to go back and 
reconsider the decisions of 1956, no use in 
taking another look. Pleaders for the status 
quo, and those who counsel us to go slow 
in making changes in the present setup— 
these people, whether they know it or not, 
are freezing our national television system 
forever in its present form—a form wholly 
inadequate to our country’s needs. 

What is that form? 

The dominant fact about United States 
television today is quickly told: Only 295 
communities have their own television facil- 
ity. And there is very general agreement 
that under the FCC’s present allocations 
system, no more than 350 of our communities 
can ever have television facilities of their 
own. 

I think you will agree that this represents 
a disgraceful dead end for what is without 
question the greatest means of communica- 
tion yet to be developed. Imagine a regula- 
tory system which limited motion-picture 
houses to 350 communities or permitted rail- 
road depots in only 350 towns. 


But if that seems incredible, let me point 
out to you gentlemen that there are today 
people both in and out of our own industry, 
who are prepared to settle for television in 
a mere 100 communities—and as of now they 
seem in a fair way to prevail. In this con- 
nection may I invite your attention to the 
comments recently filed with the FCC by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The CBS plan proposes to cover the United 
States from 100 principal cities, and in the 
process jettison the small stations com- 
pletely. For instance, in New England, where 
I operate, this plan proposes stations in but 
four communities: Portland, Maine; Boston, 
Providence, and Hartford. Contrast this 
4-community plan with the 165 radio sta- 
tions and 128 daily newspapers currently 
serving New England. 

Since the preservation of the 1955 status 
quo appears to have strong support inside 
the FCC itself, their justification for this 
stand needs some attention. In effect they 
say: It is not very important as national 
policy whether a television viewer gets his 
program from his own community station 
or from some out-of-town station. If we 
could agree to that premise, then in fact 
there would be very little urgency in these 
hearings, certainly not so much as recently 
produced over 350 statements to the FCC on 
the future of allocations. 

What good is a television station to a com- 
munity? Well, it provides a forum for local 
politics; an outlet for local fund raising, for 
the dissemination of local news; a medium 
for local advertisers; a channel for civic edu- 
cation, for the encouragement of civic enter- 
prises. Without a local station, for instance, 
a local viewer may—and frequently does— 
watch the political campaign of a man for 
whom he cannot vote while the local candi- 
date must remain invisible; he may be—and 
frequently is—urged to contribute to another 
community’s charities while his local organi- 
zation goes poor. 

Again, consider the plight of the local 
merchant. Without a television station in 
town, he cannot use the medium for adver- 
tising—because, of course he cannot afford 
to go to the wide-coverage, out-of-town sta- 
tion. This is too bad, but not really so 
serious. 

What is serious is that the local mer- 
chant’s competitor, the chain outlet, having 
stores in communities all through the area 
can—and does—aiford plenty of time on that 
wide coverage out-of-town station, Thus, 
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we enter on that old and vicious cycle where 
the big get bigger and the smaller go under. 
And as any student of urban growth can 
testify, one result of this cycle is to orient 
the consumer toward the big city at the 
expense of his own hometown community. 

But that’s not all; there is the reverse of 
the coin. A television system limited to 295 
communities must inevitably result in plac- 
ing the whole system in the control of a 
monopoly. If this seems an extravagant 
statement may I refer you once again to 
the CBS statement I mentioned before. 
There you will find blueprinted the few easy 
steps by which our national television sys- 
tem can be reduced to 3 network stations 
in each of 100 communities. The steps ar 
few and easy because the present FCC policy 
has brought us today so perilously close to 
that very pass; very little remains to be 
done. 

Let me pause right here to make one em- 
phatic point: In the course of my statement 
I have seemingly attacked the networks in 
general, and CBS in particular. But in our 
view, they are to be held blameless for the 
threat their plans pose. They are doing no 
more than to take full and normal advan- 
tage of what the FCC allows—a course any 
of us will always follow, I think. Our quar- 
rel, then is not with CBS for its 100 market, 
monopolistic plan—but with the FCC for 
pursuing a policy which allows such a plan 
even to be considered. 

The broad perspectives of history—and 
here we have only to go back to the last 
World War—show very clearly the great dan- 
gers inherent in any monopoly of the means 
of national communication. While I am 
not for a moment suggesting that the gen- 
tlemen in charge of our TV networks have 
any intention of placing our television sys- 
tem in jeopardy, I cannot refrain from mak- 
ing the point that their plans would unwit- 
tingly turn our feet down a perilous path. 

From these considerations I think it is fair 
to conclude that the limitation of television 
to 350 communities is a great deal more than 
unfortunate or regrettable. Viewed as the 
result of a national policy such a hamstring- 
ing of a great national asset is no less than 
catastrophic. 

What has happened under the FCC’s pres- 
ent policy is quite simply that the VHF sta- 
tions have been allowed to crowd the UHF 
stations off the air and off the map and out 
of business. 

Just how impossible UHF operation now is 
can readily be deduced from some vital 
statistics: 

Since 1952, the total of UHF stations forced 
out of business is 57. Twenty-one quit in 
1955. 

Of the 95 UHF commercial stations now in 
operation, about four-fifths are operating 
at a loss. A mere 18 are profitable. 

One hundred and eleven recipients of con- 
struction permits for UHF stations have re- 
linquished them. One hundred and four are 
sitting on them. 

These statistics tell a plain story: UHF 
in the United States today is nearly dead. 
What’s more, the impressive piles of finan- 
cial wreckage that now cover the UHF land- 
scape make it highly unlikely that any 
new capital for UHF will appear on the 
scene, now or ever—unless something is done 
about UHF right now, before the 95 sta- 
tions still operating go under. Just how 
urgent this situation is may be seen in the 
fact that in the last 90 days, 6 more UHF 
stations went off the air. 


After all, neither you gentlemen nor the 
FCC can simply legislate new UHF stations 
into being. For every station there has to 
be a group of businessmen willing to risk 
their capital in what they consider to be 
a sound investment; and in the context we 
are discussing here, these businessmen have 
to be local businessmen, that is, investors, 
with limited funds. You can spread just 
so much business failure on the UHF rec- 
ord, and then these potential investors will 
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turn their backs for good on TV as an 
investment possibility. 

A case in point: Early in 1953 my com- 
pany put up a building for our television 
operation in Bridgeport, at a cost of $163,000. 
Repeated efforts to finance the construc- 
tion through the normal channels were un- 
successful, largely because we were a new 
station with a UHF license. Finally and in 
desperation, we secured a mortgage for less 
than one-third the construction cost from 
the builder himself—for which we must pay 
10-percent interest, Small Business Admin- 
istration or not. 

Imagine trying to finance a UHF station 
in Bridgeport now. 

I think you will agree with me that in- 
vestment in UHF operation has now been 
brought by FCC policy (or lack of it) very 
close to the untouchable class. This prog- 
ress of UHF to the brink of extinction comes 
as no particular surprise; it had been widely 
anticipated among UHF operators for some 
time. 

This is all by way of enlarging on a state- 
ment with which I began my testimony here 
today: This is television’s year of decision, 
and failure to act now on behalf of UHF 
will foreclose the possibility of any future 
resurrection. 

Now, I have spoken several times of the 
need for helping the UHF operations, and 
I wish to make clear to you that what we 
seek is neither some sort of Federal bounty 
nor any special legislative dispensations. 
What we seek now is no more and no less 
than what the Congress has told the FCC 
to provide: “A fair, efficient, and equitable 
distribution of service.” This would cer- 
tainly involve some changes in current FCC 
policy, some steps they have taken will have 
to be retraced; but I wish to make the point 
that such changes are needed only to return 
to the path the Congress set for the FCC 
in the first place. 

The question now becomes: How can we 
put the FCC and our national television allo- 
cation policy back on the track for priority 
2—a television facility for every commu- 
nity? 

There is evident in statements recently 
filed with the FCC a tendency to make this 
problem seem more complex than it really is. 

This seeming complexity is due largely to 
the fact that discussion has centered around 
the engineering problems involved rather 
than addressing itself to the fundamentals of 
policy. 

If you or I set out to put up an office build- 
ing, we don’t start by caliing in the plumber 
and then design the building around his 
pipelines. We call in the architect, and re- 
quire the plumber to figure out plumbing 
lines that will fit the architect’s plan. No 
more should we now let engineering argu- 
ments shape the future of America’s tele- 
vision. Policy comes first and engineering is 
the servant of policy, not its master. 

Long ago Congress, that is, you gentlemen, 
told the FCC to provide ‘‘an equitable dis- 
tribution” of television facilities, and the 
FCC at that time set up its allocation priori- 
ties as a translation of that policy. 

The FCC has virtually abdicated as an 
instrument of Government policy; instead 
it seems to be attempting to rewrite con- 
gressional policy by a mystic and unprofes- 
sional estimation of which policy creates the 
least stubborn engineering problems. 

What is it, then, that we seek from you 
gentlemen now? What precisely are we 
asking for? 

If I may take the liberty of placing myself 
in your shoes for the moment, what I would 
do about the plight of the small television 
station, and about the hometown markets of 
the United States, is this: 

First, I would address my remarks ex- 
clusively to the FCC. This is the body solely 
responsible for our dilemma today, and they 
have the full power to remedy the series of 
mistakes that have brought us to our pres- 
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ent pass. After all it was the FCC which 
made these mistakes in the first place. 

I would say to them: Implement the con- 
gressional mandate to provide a television 
facility to as many communities as want 
them. 

Do it by deintermixture, by tax differen- 
tial, by using drop-ins, by any means your 
engineers can devise, but do it. 

And do it right away, while you still can, 
do it before the small operators essential to 
this objective have all gone out of business. 

This means, do it before June 1—or at least 
take such a good and affirmative start in this 
direction that by June 1 there will no longer 
be any question as to where you are going, 
and whose interests you have at heart. 

I would like to repeat something I said 
earlier: I am the operator of a UHF station 
in a VHF area. I have lost money every 
month since we began operations back in 
1953. I see no immediate prospect of making 
any money. All that keeps me in operation 
is the hope that something will be done to 
make it possible for me to compete on even 
terms with the VHF monopoly of the air. 
But hope, gentlemen, is a tender flower and 
my resources are very nearly at an end. I 
am quite sure in my own mind that unless 
there come from these hearings some posi- 
tive mandate to the FCC my hope and my 
resources will give out very quickly. The 
only justification for pouring money down 
a rathole is the expectation that someday I 
will get it back. If I cannot see how it will 
ever come back, I must close down—and I 
will. 

I have just spoken in the first person sin- 
gular. But I know, and you must also know, 
that my words are echoed to the last comma 
by very nearly every one of the 95 UHF op- 
erators still on the air. 

What is needed now, by us, by the FCC, by 
the American public, is an affirmative state- 
ment of policy from you gentlemen—state- 
ment of a policy which will give us what I 
might describe as the business hope to keep 
going until equity can catch up with us. 

If no action is taken, then not only will 
we go under, not only will television be de- 
nied forever to America’s hometowns, but we 
will by the sheer force of inertia be delivered 
into the hands of a monopoly of 3 men: the 
presidents of the 3 networks. Such a monop- 
oly will, we know, freeze the whole indus- 
try; freeze the art of television; freeze the 
TV film industry. 

And—as I certainly don’t have to explain 
to you gentlemen—where a monopoly has 
been allowed to triumph, there you will find 
the graves of small business. 

Consider for a moment this fact: television 
is an infant industry. Technically, it stands 
now on the verge of enormous advances, 
advances in transmission and reception that 
will surely lead us as far ahead of today’s 
operation as the hi-fi phonograph is ahead 
of the trumpet-horn model of Edison’s day. 
In television what is probable today will be- 
come everyday tomorrow—and what seems 
impossible now may soon be cataloged for 
sale. 

And it is at this crucial point, at this 
golden threshold, that the FCC would permit 
the small stations to die and the monopoly 
of wide-coverage stations to take over. If 
ever there was a small business worth pro- 
tecting, and if ever there was a moment when 
that help was vital, it is the small television 
station right now. Rob a community of a 
factory and you create unemployment that 
can be remedied. Rob it of its own station 
and you create a void which can never be 
filled. 

We are, in fact, ata moment of crisis in the 
history of communications, and our duty 
now is to recognize that this is a crisis; the 
perspective of history will make this fact 
plain enough. The first step toward saving 
hometown television must be taken in the 
minds of the Commissioners. They must 
concede that UHF and hometown television 
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can be rescued by a series of immediate 
forthright and affirmative actions well within 
the scope of their own authority. This done 
the vista is fine: 

1. The present retreat into a stifling ang 
dangerous monopoly will be ended. 

2. The television industry will obtain bet. 
ter and closer coverage, better programing, 
more return for the advertising dollar, and—. 
in short—more television. 

3. America will get hometown television 
oe essential aspect of its democratic tradi- 

ion. 





Israel and American Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I commend to the attention of the 
membership of the Congress an editorial 
from the Boston Globe of March 13, 1956, 
entitled “Israel and American Policy”; 

ISRAEL AND AMERICAN POLICY 


Dispatch of the aircraft carrier Forrestal 
to the Mediterranean follows, within a week, 
announcement that a battalion of United 
States Marines has been ordered to that dan- 
gerous sea “for training purposes.” 


Meantime, active preparations for war are 
speeding up at Cairo among Arab leaders; 
ground forces are being built up along the 
Egyptian approaches to the Republic of Is- 
rael; the inhabitants of that unhappy coun- 
try are digging in desperately, resolved to sell 
their lives, if need be, as dearly as possible; 
Jordan, released from restraints which have 
kept her border inactive for 2 years, has re- 
newed raids deep into Israeli territory; and 
the Egyptian Ambassador in Washington 
proclaims in a radio-TV broadcast that 
“Israel does not exist.” 


From every capital abroad come reports of 
increasing danger of an Arab-Israeli war, the 
stakes being the survival of the Republic of 
Israel. Simultaneously, the frenzy of Arab 
nationalism is being stoked by a stream of 
arms shipments, while an airtight ban is en- 
forced against Israel's pleas for defensive 
weapons. 

The United States is shipping tanks, 
planes, artillery and other weapons to the 
Arabs, meantime postponing Israel’s arms re- 
quests till the Greek Kalends. Canada last 
week banned a shipment of ammunition to 
Israel, while sending forth a shipment of 
warplanes to Egypt. Sweden anounces heavy 
arms shipments to Egypt, but none to Israel. 

What is our Nation's policy in this explo- 
sive dispute? 

Both Secretary of State Dulles and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower explain that one of our aims 
is “to prevent an arms race.” Their state- 
ments certainly find verification in what our 
own and other governments are doing. This 
is, indeed, no “arms race.’ It is a heavily 
loaded, onesided, studied program of deny- 
ing the means of self defense to one country 
while building up armaments at the disposal 
of its self-proclaimed foes, whose announced 
determination is to obliterate it. 

The President, last week at his press con- 
ference, further explained—again echoing 
ideas previously expressed by Mr. Dulles— 
that Israel is small and has but 1,700,000 
population, whereas her hostile Arab neigh- 
bors have 40 million. This fact, said Mr. 
Eisenhower, makes it futile to ship arms to 
Israel, because neither her size nor her small 
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ylation would enable her to “absorb” suf- 
ficient arms to defend herself. 

If relativity of size and population to the 
rights of survival of a free, independent 
democratic state is really the criterion un- 
derlying sound policy, some interesting revi- 
sions of history would seem in order. The 
Greeks at Marathon should have been di- 
rected by their rulers to disperse, because 
Persia was @ huge country and Xerxes’ 
armies numbered 2 million. The Continen- 
tal Congress should never have assembled, 
pecause of the size and power of the British 
Empire. 

perhaps Mr. Dulles should even halt ship- 
ping arms to Pakistan, a small nation in com- 
parison with the size, population and power 
of its Russian neighbor. 

Week by week, parallels from the thirties 
rise wraithlike over this situation: Ethiopia, 
dismissed to tyranny because its succor 
against Mussolini might inconvenience the 
oil interests; Czechoslovakia, whose freedom 
was bartered to Hitler by “practical men.” 
To what end? 

If the United States and its British and 
French allies of the Tripartite agreement of 
1951 are to rescue the moral foundations of 
any policy at all, they would do well to 
emerge at once from their artificial fog and 
reaffirm, explicitly, their guaranties under 
that pact to place their full might behind 
the protection of the Arab-Israel frontiers 
against aggression by either side. 

The hour grows late. 

. UNCLE DUDLEY. 





Dynamic Leadership Drives Forward Chi- 
cago’s Destiny as First City of the 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


_Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
that my colleagues may know the giant 
strides forward that Chicago is taking 
under the dynamic leadership of Mayor 
Richard J. Daley, I am extending my re- 
marks to include excerpts from an edi- 
torial in the Chicago American of March 
15, 1956, as follows: 


MOVING AHEAD 


The predictions of tremendous growth for 
Chicago in the next 10 years, which were 
made at the University of Chicago's civic 
dinner at the Palmer House Monday night, 
are cheering because they are based solidly 
on facts. 

Mayor Daley said the next 10 years would 
See “jet planes of every nation landing at our 
airfields, ocean ships of every country dock- 
ing at our port.” 

There is no daydreaming in that forecast. 
Our air traffic, already gigantic, is growing 
daily. It has made Midway Airport the 
busiest in the world and has overflowed to 
gigantic O'Hare Field. We are developing 
O'Hare to handle a business much greater 
than Midway’s within a few years. 

The ocean ships will come with the com- 
Pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway, and the 
great port we are building in Lake Calumet 
will be ready to receive them. 

To prepare for the new industries, busi- 
ness and population the next decade will 
bring, the mayor anounced that the city will 
undertake a@ great 5-year program of widen- 
ing streets, building overpasses, modernizing 
lighting, et cetera. 
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Dr. Harold C. Urey, University of Chicago 
nuclear scientist who had a part in ac- 
complishing nuclear fission for the first time, 
said Chicago was well on its way to becoming 
the Nation’s scientific capital. But Chicago, 
he said, must make living conditions attrac- 
tive to scientists if we want them here. 

Dr. Philip M. Hauser, University of Chica- 
go professor of sociology and former direc- 
tor of the United States Census Bureau, said 
the metropolitan area would gain 1,300,000 
new residents within 10 years. Dr. James H. 
Lorie, professor of business, said Chicago’s 
economy would expand 45 percent in the 
decade, and Dean Jerald C. Brauer of the 
theological faculty declared that Chicago 
must and will keep pace spiritually with its 
intellectual and material growth. 


BIG STEEL PRODUCTION 


These are glowing predictions. 
are based on sound evidence. 

An extremely substantial piece of this evi- 
dence was offered the same evening at a 
dinner in Gary. Roger M. Blough, president 
of United States Steel, announced that im- 
provements would be made in the plants at 
Gary and Chicago to make steel production 
in the Chicago area—already the greatest in 
the world—still greater by 1,200,000 tons a 


year. 


But they 








Northwest Airlines Handling North Pacific 
Route Satisfactorily 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Winona Daily News, 
Winona, Minn. It is from the edition of 
Wednesday, February 22, 1956, and it 
comments on the efficient handling of the 
North Pacific route by the Northwest Air- 
lines. 

NorTHWEST AIRLINES HANDLING NORTH PACIFIC 
ROUTE SATISFACTORILY 


Competition can be a handy catchword 
that covers a condition quite at variance 
with the sturdy give-and-take which is cus- 
tomarily associated with growth and prog- 
ress. 

This is illustrated by the fact that it is 
being used by Pan American World Airways 
in its current ruckus with a Minnesota com- 
pany, Northwest Orient Airlines. 

PAA, which already has routes across the 
south Pacific and the mid-Pacific, wants a 
certificate from the Government to fly the 
north Pacific, a route which Northwest 
pioneered and now operates. 

But how much is this competition needed? 
In fact, can it be justified? 

The traffic along this northern route is 
quite thin compared with other interna- 
tional routes. Nor are the potentials for 
years to come likely to be great. Northwest, 
through efficient, economical, enlightened 
methods, has managed to build up enough 
business so that it doesn’t have to look to 
the Government for help. Since January 1, 
1955, it has operated without subsidy. 

But to confront it with a competitor like 
PAA on this northern route would mean that 
it would again have to ask for subsidy. And 
Pan American might face the same neces- 
sity. 

So this competitive arrangement would 
mean that the American taxpayer, already 
heavily burdened, would be called upon to 
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support 2 airlines on a route that 1 has 
barely made pay. 

The taxpayer would have to dig into his 
pocket, or else one of the carriers, Northwest 
or PAA, would have to give up. And, in that 
case, what would happen to competition? 

Pan American once scoffed at the north- 
ern route. 

Since then, Northwest has demonstrated 
that this route, following the great circle 
through Alaska, offers the shortest, fastest 
way to Tokyo; and has a better performance 
record than many domestic routes, 

Why change what appears to be a satis- 
factory arrangement with the persons who 
travel this route? 





Let’s Cut It Down to Size 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Muncie Press of Saturday, 
March 17, 1956: 


Let’s Cut Ir DowN To SIzE 


The taxpayers might as well brace them- 
selves. According to advance reports, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles is returning from his 
Asian trip ready to present a new bill for 
vast outlays of American money to finance 
“underdeveloped”? countries. 

The cash would be ladled out regardless 
of whether some of these countries are play- 
ing the Soviet or Red China political game. 
As a practical matter the countries getting 
the lion’s share would be India and Indo- 
nesia, both of which have yessed almost 
everything Moscow and Peiping have sug- 
gested. 

A view in the Washington administration 
which regrettably seems to be prevailing at 
the moment is that we have to play follow- 
the-leader in every quirk of Communist 


policy. The present quirk is the Red 
promise-everything economic campaign. 
The Russians are making spectacular 


promises which no realistic person believes 
they can fulfill expect in discarded military 
equipment. Yet some of our leaders seem 
to think we have to counter with even 
bigger bribes in order to hold the friendship 
of certain neutrals. 

We hope Congress will take a good long 
look at this business of indiscriminate, 
blank-check foreign assistance. We hope 
our House and Senate Members insist that 
the money we spend overseas be spent only 
in those countries which have proved them- 
selves as fully identified with the determina- 
tion to resist Reds. 

We go along with helping countries which 
fall in that category, like Thailand, the 
Philippines, South Korea, and Nationalist 
China in Asia. And like Turkey, Iran, Iraq, 
and Pakistan in the Near East. 

As for the others—the hands-out-to-both- 
sides governments—we should say: “All 
right, if you want to sell your freedom for 
a pittance, have it your own way.” 

We venture the opinion they would be 
seeking a place behind our protective stock- 
ade in no time at all should we speak to 
them with this kind of courage and candor. 

Meanwhile, the United States ought to 
put its foreign aid on a strictly selective 
basis and thereby cut it to size. 

The national security would be far better 
served by applying some of the billions saved 
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to building up our own plane and guided- 
missile programs. To say nothing of the 
possibility of a modest lifting of the tax 
burden. 





H. R. 7886 Is a Forward Step in Meeting 
Our National Obligation To Provide 
Adequate Security for Disabled and 
Unemployed Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to compliment the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee and the able 
members of his most efficient unit for 
initiating current consideration of and 
hearings on the several bills pending be- 
fore the committee designed to liberalize 
the present veterans’ pension and bene- 
fits laws. 

One of these bills, H. R. 7886, com- 
monly known as the War Veterans’ Secu- 
rity bill, has attracted wide attention and 
favor beeause of its inherent merit, more 
especially as it beneficially affects needy 
and disabled World War I veterans who 
have lately been too much forgotten. 

Two wars have taken place since 
World War I, and the veterans of that 
great conflict, to end all wars, have un- 
fortunately tended to disappear from 
public attention and appreciation. To- 
day more thai 3 million World War I 
veterans survive, with an average age 
of 62. Many of them have already passed 
away without experiencing benefit of the 
traditional old-age security which needy 
veterans of all previouS wars were 
eranted in recognition of their sacrificial 
service to their country. 

This unfortunate disregard of the se- 
curity of our World War I veterans, 
and the veterans of all our wars, must 
not be permitted to continue. In these 
days of persistent extreme tension and 
ever-threatening war, it is not only the 
honorable assumption of a high obliga- 
tion, but it is indeed most practical to 
insure a resolute morale among present 
and prospective military defenders of 
our national safety through clear dem- 
enstration that the American people will 
never be miserly in repaying the debt 
rightfully owed to all our veterans and 
will be forever mindful of the substantial 
physical, mental and financial sacrifices 
of veterans and their families during 
service in wartime. 

In summary, this measure advocates 
two major changes in our current sys- 
tem: First, breaking up the present pen- 
sion system and making two separate 
divisions of payments to veterans in 
need: (a) disability security for war 
veterans under 65 who need it, and (b) 
old-age security for war veterans Over 
65 who need it; second, liberalizing the 
ceilings and amounts of payments in 
both classes of security benefits. 

Specifically, the suggested amend- 
ments embodied in H. R. 7886 would raise 
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the monthly payment to $85, and after 
10 years to $105 a month; the payments 
to the helpless would be increaseé to 
$150 a month. It is further propose.i to 
raise the income eligibility ceiling isom 
$2,700 to $3,000 with dependents, and 
from $1,400 to $1,800 without depend- 
ents. 

Under modern economic conditions 
and practical recognition of the realities 
of this atomic age living, these figures 
certainly cannot be termed extravagant 
or unreasonable. To grant a needy and 
helpless veteran $150 a month in con- 
sideration of his patriotic sacrifice surely 
cannot be cited as overindulgence when 
we think for a moment of the costs of the 
required attendant, medicines and basic 
foods for mere existence. To raise the 
income eligibility ceilings to $1,800 and 
$3,000, respectively, is only honest ad- 
mittance of the economical fact that 
present ceilings and perhaps even these 
proposed changes have too long been 
ignoring of and blind to the high Ameri- 
can living standards we have established 
as being Christian and of which, under 
other circumstances, we so often boast. 
If we choose to disregard need, let us at 
least be truthful about the actual income 
figure even a willing, able, and employed 
American requires to live decently in this 
blessed, prosperous Nation. Let us fur- 
ther realize the fact that in a great many 
cases the Veterans’ Administration in- 
terpretation of the present disability 
and unemployability clause disputes the 
right to pension payments in instances 
where only half of the amount now speci- 
fied in the income ceilings has been 
earned. An additional feature of this 
bill, then, is to remove any conscientious 
administrative doubts of the Veterans 
Bureau because of yardstick uncertain- 
ties in the present law. 

Let us finally and realistically appre- 
ciate that in this modern industrial and 
commercial and material age unemploy- 
ability is too often not as synonymous 
with inability as it is, unfortunately, 
with the word “‘age.””’ Many persons*60, 
65, and over are ready, willing, and able 
to do some work, but the sad fact is that 
practically all segments of our business 
and industrial life are not even inclined 
to hire employees who are over 40 years 
of age. As a truth, that deplorable sit- 
uation is becoming a major problem in 
this country and has already been made 
the subject of serious investigation and 
concern by our Labor Department and 
related agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is clear, then, how unreal the 
current system is in trying to carry out 
the intent of our existing pension law by 
applying the ‘disability and unemploy- 
ability’ clause to men over 65. As now 
applied, the ‘‘unemployability’’ must be 
due to the “disability.” Probably it is 
closer to the truth to state that the pro- 
portion of World War I veterans in need 
because of age-alone unemployability is 
2 to 1 over the number in need because of. 
disability. 

Mr. Speaker, a study of the proposed 
changes and suggested improvements in- 
cluded in H. R. 7886 reveals that no al- 
teration in principle for the under-65 
veteran group is urged, but merely an 
extension of the present principle to pro- 
vide better security for the disabled and 
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unemployable in this age group through 
liberalization of the present ceilings ang 
payments consistent with modern eco. 
nomic conditions. Let us also note that 
the bill does not conflict with the socia)- 
security program, since such benefits are 
included in income that would Carry a 
veteran over the allowance ceilings, Let 
us further observe that some of the pro- 
posed benefits would serve to reduce 
other Government payments to the ageg 
such as the aid to the aged program car- 
ried jointly by the Federal and State 
Governments; it would displace part of 
many local aid programs for the aged at 
community and municipal levels. 

In conclusion, may I simply say that 
it is obvious to anyone studying the sup. 
ject that our present veterans payments 
and pension system requires sensible 
upward revision in recognition of the 
moral obligation this Nation owes to our 
veterans and in reasonable recognition 
of the plain economic facts of everyday 
living. It appears that we can afford to 
give billions of dollars for the prime 
purpose of attracting doubtful allies in 
case of Communist aggression. It would, 
then, seem very sensible to express a 
Christian measure of gratitude to those 
loyal Americans whose patriotic sacri- 
fices are of record, while at the same 
time we demonstrated good faith to 
those who will be called upon to fight 
and die for America’s safety in any fu- 
ture wars, God forbid. I urge every 
Member of this House to carefully study 
the provisions of H. R. 7886, and all the 
other similar measures now pending be- 
fore the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, so they will be ready to consci- 
entiously vote for the security of all our 
veterans and the continuing welfare of 
the Nation when this legislation is pre- 
sented to us for action in the near fu- 
ture, I hope. 





Inestimable Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress is often chided for the sums it au- 
thorized for flood control projects, the 
implication being that these programs 
are just big, mindless giveaways. 

Yet no one can estimate the savings 
in lives and property that are the direct 
result of these projects, for the savings 
are truly incalculable. 

Mount Morris Dam, on the Genesee 
River in western New York is a case in 
point. Had it not been there during re- 
cent torrential rains and spring runoff, 
the downstream communities, including 
the city of Rochester, might well have 
suffered damage of disastrous propor- 
tions. As it was, the dam backed up the 
swollen Genesee for 1612 miles in its 
great gorge, thus protecting the commu- 
nities below it from the cumulative run- 
off of the upstream area, and undoubt- 
edly sparing them a major disaster. 
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Today, when many communities in our 
country are still staggering under the 
effects of last fall’s destructive floods, 
and when Congress 1s trying to cope with 
the problem of providing some feasible 
kind of flood and disaster insurance, one 
js forced to the conclusion that the main 
thing wrong with our flood-control pro- 
gram is that it has not been big enough. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
speaker, I include in the RECORD an edi- 
torial from the Times Union of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., of March 9, bearing on the 
great protective value of the Mount 
Morris Dam: 

Goop OLD Mount Morris DAM 

Again the Mount Morris Dam, completed 

in 1952, proved its value when floods roared 


down the Genesee. 

This test was the most severe since the 
dam was completed. It already had passed 
former volumes of retained water before 
cresting this afternoon. Today it was 117 
feet at the dam with water backed up 164 
miles through the gorge. 

Of course the big dam cannot guarantee 
complete relief from high water down the 
river because the watershed this side of 
Mount Morris is big enough to produce floods 
with sufficient rainfall. And there are some 
jumpy creeks below. 

It does, however, cut the river in two and 
separate floods that together would be ex- 


tremely costly. 





State of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
was published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, Sunday, March 11, 
1956, an editorial entitled “State of 
Alaska” which I desire to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

STATE OF ALASKA 


Fifty-four representative Alaskans from 
every corner of that northern Territory re- 
cently completed the drafting of a State 
constitution with a very interesting gim- 
mick. When the people are asked to ratify 
the constitution at the polls in April, they 
also will be asked to approve the so-called 
Tennessee plan to dramatize Alaska’s case 
for quick congressional action on statehood. 
This plan, which was used by Tennessee and 
six other territories to gain statehood, was 
adapted to Alaska’s needs by a New Orleans 
. Isinessman, George H. Lehleitner. Under 
it two Senators and a Representative would 
be chosen at the 1956 general election to 
come to Washington and request Congress to 
seat them and accept the State of Alaska. 

The constitution itself has been praised 
by political scientists as a model document. 
It provides among other things for a bicam- 
eral legislature, distinct separation of powers 
with a strong executive, home rule for cities 
and vigorous protection of natural resources. 
It would set the voting age at 19 and also 
contains the salient guarantee in its declara- 
tion of rights that “the right of all persons 
to fair and just treatment in the course of 
legislative and executive investigations shall 
not be infringed.” ‘There is no reason to 
think that Congress would not welcome it 
@s a modern and constructive State charter. 
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Whether the Tennessee plan would have 
any cnance for success is another question. 
The wxincipal objection is that hardening 
of t! > national arteries has set in since the 
last £ ate was admitted to the Union in 1912, 
and that it has been so long since such a 
demonstration has been tried that congres- 
sional reaction could not be predicted. Yet 
any assessment of the present Congress 
shows that the chances for Alaskan state- 
hood are dismal indeed, and the Eisenhower 
administration shows no inclination to in- 
clude Alaska in its recommendation that Ha- 
waii be admitted. People in the burgeoning 
territory are understandably impatfent over 
the drag on their development and the frus- 
tration of their rights as Americans. The 
Tennessee plan would confront Congress 
with an unusual problem, but the spectacle 
of Alaska’s duly elected representatives beat- 
ing at the door would certainly emphasize 
the issue. In the last analysis Alaskans have 
little to lose by this sort of appeal for the 
freedoms enjoyed by the present 48 States. 





Luther Burbank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a most appropriate editorial 
from the Boston Record entitled “Bur- 
bank’s Day.” 

The subject of this timely, able writ- 
ing is, of course, the great Luther Bur- 
bank, horticultural genius, plant wizard, 
and humanitarian, who was born in my 
district in Lancaster, Mass., 107 years 
ago. On the occasion of the 300th 
anniversary of the town of Lancaster in 
1953, I addressed the House at length 
concerning the contributions of this 
great American who did so much for 
humanity. 

Such men as Luther Burbank belong 
to the centuries because there are so 
few of them. He ranks with Michelan- 
gelo, Shakespeare, Edison, and a very 
small number of men throughout the 
ages in whom the Creator implanted the 
spark of great genius. 

For the town in which he was born 
and the great district in which he spent 
his early life, I am privileged to express 
my gratitude to the Boston Record for 
so fittingly commemorating his birth- 
day. All Americans can thrill with 
pride at his many revolutionary discov- 
eries and innovations affecting plant life 
which have been so beneficial to our 
Nation and the world. The ages will add 
to the luster of his achievements. 


The editorial follows: 
BuURBANK’S DAY 

At Lancaster, here in Massachusetts, 107 
years ago today, the kindly angels who pre- 
side over things that are beautiful and 
healthful to mankind undoubtedly hovered 
over the cradle of a newborn child, Luther 
Burbank by name. 

They bestowed on him one great gift: the 
genius to make plants grow and multiply into 
endless varieties. 
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They added a rare quality: the intellect, 
desire, and energy to devote his gift entirely 
to the welfare of humanity. 

His birthday, by act of the California Leg- 
islature, is also Arbor Day and dedicated to 
his memory. 

For Burbank did most of his invaluable 
and enduring work at Santa Rosa, Calif., 
where he settled as a nurseryman in 1875. 

There he produced 60 new varieties of 
plums and prunes, dozens of new berries, 
the spineless cactus, virtually new families 
of roses, iris, peaches, quinces, almonds, nec. 
tarines, tomatoes, corn, asparagus—not to 
forget the famous Burbank potato. 

He lived to ripe old age to know fame, 
receive countless honors. He never knew 
pride, envy, or greed. To the last he was 
a simple, soft-spoken, retiring man, humble 
before the miracle of life, serving humanity 
silently and richly. 





Republican Day March 20 Becomes a 
Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican Party was born 102 years 
ago today in a little white schoolhouse in 
Ripon, Wis., located in the Sixth Con- 
gressional District, which I have the 
honor to represent in this Congress. 

The occasion is being observed 
throughout Wisconsin today and special 
ceremonies are being held in Ripon. 
Pilgrimages to the birthplace of the 
Grand Old Party have been arranged 
from many parts of the State. 

The event is interestingly described in 
the March 16 edition of the Ripon Press. 
Because the article also contains some 
historical information about the found- 
ing of the party, I insert it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of my re- 
marks: 

(By Paul C. Richards) 

The Republican Party, which was born 
here in the little white schoolhouse on 
March 20, 1854, has been the dominant politi- 
cal party in Wisconsin for 90 years of its 
102 years of existence, but during that long 
span of time not one single thing had ever 
been done to point to proper official and 
legal recognition to either the party or the 
birth. 

That old story—for want of a nail a shoe 
was lost, for want of a shoe a horse was lost, 
for want of a horse a rider was lost, for want 
of a rider a message was lost, for want of a 
message a battle was lcst—was the exact 
position of both Republican Day and Ripon 
was in until April of 1955. 

Because of Maj. Alvan E. Bovay’s persever- 
ance and active participation his message 
was ot lost for want of a rider for he carried 
his o\vn message and thereby won the “bat- 
tle” that resulted in the birth of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Just 101 years and 1 month later, the job 
that Major Bovay started came to an official 
conclusion. As a result of his efforts the 
Republican Party was born, and as a result 
of that birth Republican Day was originated. 
And now March 20 of each year beginning 
with this year will be known as Republican 
Day in Wisconsin. 
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CUDA SPONSORS RESOLUTION 


The 1955 legislature, in making the offi- 
cial conclusion, passed a joint resolution 
sponsored by Pat R. Cuda, a Milwaukee pub- 
lic relations man active in Republican 
affairs, that requests the Governor to 
annually proclaim March 20 as Republican 
Day. 

Ripon is cited in the resolution as the 
actual birthplace of the Republican Party. 
The little white schoolhouse where the 
blessed event took place remains intact, 
and is situated on the same corner lot as 
the famous Republican House. 

Cuda said he originated Republican Day 
because: (1) Wisconsin has never given 
proper recognition to the fact it was the 
birthplace of the Republican Party during 
the 101 years since its birth; (2) to officially 
and legally establish the fact that the Re- 
publican Party was born on March. 20, 1854, 
and that the actual birth took place at 
Ripon, Wis. 

TWENTY-FIVE GOP GOVERNORS 


Since the birth of the Republican Party, 
Wisconsin has had 25 Republican Gover- 
nors. And from Abe to Ike there have been 
12 Republicans elected as Chief Executives 
of this great Nation. 

The proceedings of the famous political 
meeting in the little white schoolhouse re- 
ceived very little publicity in the Wisconsin 
press at the time. Thus this story is a good 
place to report the results of the research 
concerning the Ripon blessed event. 


GREELEY AGREES ON NAME 


In 1853, Major Bovay was visiting with 
Horace Greeley, editor and publisher of the 
New York Tribune. Bovay mentioned the 
word “republican” as an adjective, but 
Greeley replied that “Republican” as a noun, 
would be a good name for a new political 
party. 

Greeley told Bovay, “The name Republi- 
ean, for a political party will serve all pur- 
poses, present and future—the only one 
that will live and last.” (Greeley later be- 
came a member of the new party and helped 
to achieve Lincoln’s nomination in 1860.) 

One year later, on March 20, 1854, Major 
Bovay changed the word republican from an 
adjective to Republican asa noun. He added 
the word party and together they spelled 
out Republican Party. 

Later that same day, a meeting was held 
in the little white schoolhouse. Of the 
100 eligible voters Major Bovay had invited, 
53 showed up. 


TOWN COMMITTEES DISSOLVED 


A committee of 5—3 Whigs, 1 Free Soiler, 
and 1 Democrat—was appointed to consider 
Major Bovay’s proposal for a new political 
party, the Republican Party. 

Prior to the committee of five going into 
executive session, by a formal vote the Free 
Soil and Whig town committees were com- 
pletely dissolved. 

Major Bovay in describing the historical 
meeting later said, “We came out of it 
Republicans, and we were the first Republi- 
cans in the Union.” 

An attorney and educator, Major Bovay 
served with the 19th Wisconsin Regiment 
during the Civil War. Prior to that he was 
an assemblyman in the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture. He died at Santa Monica, Calif., on 
January 29, 1903. 


LITTLE WHITE SCHOOLHOUSE 


The history of the little white schoolhouse 
is a story in itself, but a few of its highlights 
are important to this story, and here they 
are. 

When the Republican Party was born, the 
schoolhouse was located on the grounds now 
known as the campus of Ripon College. 
Since that time the school has been moved 
five times. 
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For 2 years the school building was used 
as a residence by George W. Peck, who later 
as a Democrat served two terms as Governor 
of Wisconsin from 1891 to 1895. 

John C. Fremont, who was the first Repub- 
lican to seek the office of President of the 
United States, visited the birthplace of the 
Republican Party during his campaign in 
1856. He carried the State with 66,090 vates; 
his 2 opponents garnered 53,000. 

During Abraham Lincoln’s campaign for 
President in 1860, he also visited and spoke 
in the schoolhouse. Lincoln was the first 
Republican to be elected President. He car- 
ried Wisconsin with 86,113 votes. The com- 
bined vote vf his 3 Democratic opponents 
was 66,000. 


Federal Budget and Accounting Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
marks before the annual dinner meeting 
of the American Institute of Account- 
ants on Friday, March 16, 1956, in Wash- 
ington, Hon. Joseph Campbell, the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, outlined the progress the General 
Accounting Office has made in bringing 
about better accounting practices and 
procedures in the Government. 

The Comptroller General emphasized 
the need for greater recognition of the 
professional character of the work be- 
ing carried on by accountants in the 
Federal Government and for greater 
recognition of the need for the account- 
ing profession to aid in making an ac- 
counting career in Government more 
attractive to young men. In concluding 
his remarks, the Comptroller General 
pointed out the necessity for putting into 
effect certain recommendations con- 
tained in the Hoover Commission’s 
Budget and Accounting Report. 

During February, Senator PayNe and I 
introduced identical bills—S. 3199 and 
H. R. 9402—which would enact into law 
the majority of the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission with respect 
to budget and accounting reforms. 

Because of the current legislative in- 
terest in such accounting and budgetary 
reforms advocated by the Comptroller 
General and being initiated administra- 
tively within the limits of the authority 
and responsibility of the General Ac- 
counting Office and cooperating agen- 
cies, and because of the significant 
potential savings that could result from 
improved financial management of the 
Government, I would like to call the 
attention of my colieagues the full text 
of the remarks of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral before the American Institute of 
Accountants: 

REMARKS BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES AT THE ANNUAL DINNER OF 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 
Mr. President, honored guests and members 

of the institute, it is my great pleasure to 

participate in this third occasion arranged by 
the institute to honor its members in public 
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service. I hope it will serve to em haai 
two ideas—first, greater recognition of 
professional character of the work being > 
ried on by the present staff of accountan, . 
in the Federal Government, many of wh . 
are members of the institute, ang m4 
greater recognition of the need for the n” 
fession to aid in making an accounting Caree 
in Government more attractive to vou 
men. J 

We are all well aware of the Magnificent 
contribution made by many members Of the 
profession in each instance when our coun 
try has called upon its citizens in times of 
war. We also are aware of the great pe. 
sonal contributions of those who have bee, 
singled out as leaders of the profession to 
undertake specific tasks. Such efforts iy 
always be needed and the opportunities for 
service are great. 

Today we have still a@ different king o 
problem. We are not at war in the senge 
that a significant number of members 
the profession can reasonably be asked ty 
sacrifice their carriers to enter public sery. 
ice for an indefinite period. Yet, the prob. 
lems of wisely using the tremendous py. 
sources being absorbed by our Government 
warrant a greater staff of professional ac. 
countants than the present competitive sit. 
uation has permitted. This is a matter jp 


which you as leading citizens and leaders of . 


your profession have a vital interest. 

I wish to give no impression of. hopeless 
gloom about the accounting and auditing 
situation in the Federal Government today, 
Quite the contrary, the last decade has been 
one of great progress. Many of the develop. 
ments have been evolutionary in nature and 
in many cases a foundation has been laiq 
which can rapidly lead to much greater prog. 
ress if the momentum is sustained. 

The joint accounting improvement pro- 
gram under the leadership of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Treasury Department, and 
the General Accounting Office, but, more im- 
portant, participated in by almost every oper- 
ating agency in Government, has stimulated 
the inherent desire in officials and employees 
at all levels to do a better job. Great strides 
have been made in eliminating burdensome 
central agency requirements which in the 
past stifled operating agency initiative. It 
is now well recognized that the way is open 
for each operating management to develop 
an accounting system suited to its needs. 
True, not all have accepted the challenge be- 
cause of lack of leadership within the agency, 
but many have and the way is open. More- 
over, some agencies have been unable to ac- 
quire an adequate staff of professional ac- 
countants, but it is surprising what can be 
done with a little guidance even with a less 
than adequate staff if the will to do so exists 
at the top. 

I would like to deal more specifically with 
our own situation in the General Accounting 
Office. Perhaps we have been more fortunate 
than many agencies in the matter of quality 
of our professional staff. This is to the 
credit of others rather than myself. We 
have a professional staff of accountants and 
auditors of about 1,200. Of this number, 
70 percent are college graduates. Over 300 
are certified public accountants—about one- 
fourth of the staff. About 65 percent of ow 
200 top supervisors are CPA’s. Over 160 are 
members of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and over 140 are members of State 
societies and of many other professional 
groups. Need I offer any apologies for them? 
I think not. 

What I have indicated, of course. repre- 
sents only one side of the coin. First, there 
is the magnitude of the total job to be 
done. Second, with what resources have 
we to do it? , 

In our accounting systems work we have 
never contemplated building up a staff to a0 
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than advise and assist the agencies— 
more iq should be the primary responsibil- 

: the agencies to devise accounting sys- 
ity 0 wu their management needs 
a the broad framework of the prin- 
with and standards which we are by law 
« 1 sible for providing. We are and should 
ar agaly a catalytic agent and adviser. 
= staffing problem in this area has been 
ie put not unmanageable. 

“a the audit area our problem is a quite 
diferent one. If we are to expand our mod- 
nized audit program to all areas of Govern- 
vent—and particularly Defense—we are 
tonfronted with a major recruiting problem 
at all levels. our concept of audit permits 
no compromise in the quality of our staff. 
we recognize that we have many handicaps 
to overcome in today’s competitive market. 
yowever, we believe we can offer a challenge, 
ualed by few, in the scope of diversity 

of our work. 

We are undertaking an aggressive recruit- 
ing campaign in the colleges this year but it 
has been difficult to gain recognition, within 
the Government, of our need for a flexible 
action program. We do not yet know how 
we will make out. We plan to follow through 
with intensive training efforts but it is 
obvious that we have a long road ahead to 
meet our ultimate needs. We feel reason- 
ably optimistic about this side of our picture 
put we also need your understanding and 
assistance in developing those facets of our 
career program which will make continued 
employment with the Federal Government 
arecognized segment of the accounting pro- 
fession. 

In this regard, we have noted with great 
interest and I heartily endorse the recent 
action of the executive committee of the 
institute, to reeommend to the council that 
members not in public practice be accorded 
the opportunity to participate fully in the 
institute’s work. Such a course will permit 
greater recognition of the professional ac- 
countant in Government when appropriate. 

I would be begging the question if I did 
not frankly state that this need for greater 
professional recognition also includes greater 
consideratior. of appropriate Government 
experience in determining qualifications to 
sit for CPA examinations. Otherwise, a 
considerable number of those we recruit and 
train will leave us to seek the professional 
recognition represented by the certificate. 
At the same time, members of our staff who 
have no greater ability but who have been 
more fortunate in receiving such recognition 
are frequently in demand outside of Gov- 
ernment. If the professional character of our 
work is appropriately recognized, we believe 
the challenge it presents will permit us to 
effectively compete even though financial in- 
centives at the top levels in Government 
will always be less than in private employ- 
ment. 

To round out my discussion of our staff 
Picture in the General Accounting Office, I 
wish to pay tribute to the fine groups we 
have in other professional endeavors. I refer 
to our legal staff, our transportation experts, 
our legislative liaison and others. Along 
with our accountants and auditors, they 
make a great team. 

I would like to present one final thought 
for your consideration. Although we are 
Well along the way in the evolutionary de- 
velopment of improved accounting in the 
Federal Government, accounting would 
teach its full measure of effectiveness much 
sooner were current management and con- 
gtessional practices changed to provide 
greater impetus to accounting improve- 
ments. To our way of thinking, the cost 


budget proposals and the related accrued 
*xpenditure approach to the granting of 
éppropriations recommended in the Budget 
and Accounting Report of the Hoover Com- 
Mission represent a practical contribution to 
the solution of this problem and do merit 
your support. 
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McKay Plunges Into the Showdown Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include here 
an editorial from the Lewiston, Idaho, 
Morning Tribune of Saturday, March 10, 


1956: 


McKay PLuNGES INTO THE SHOWDOWN FIGHT 


Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay’s de- 
cision to oppose Senator WAYNE MorseE, Dem- 
ocrat, Oregon, in the Oregon senatorial elec- 
tion gives the voters of Oregon the clearest 
possible choice between two philosophies of 
government. 

Probably this contest between one of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s chief cabinet officers and 
one of his most intelligent and forceful 
critics will be the most important senatorial 
election in the United States. Certainly it 
will be the most important test in the Nation 
of two conflicting theories of natural resource 
development and control. 

Both McKay and Morsz are top-flight cam- 
paigners. Both understand thoroughly and 
are willing and able to defend to the finish 
the policies they believe in. They are bitter 
political opponents of long standing aad 
deep convictions. The highest political am- 
bition of each now is to cOmpletely eliminate 
the other as a major force in Oregon and 
national affairs. If ever the stage was set for 
a showdown battle in a senatorial election, it 
is set now in Oregon. 

McKay’s decision to run against Morse 
represents a complete change of intentions. 
In 1953, while he was still Governor of Ore- 
gon and just before he was named to the 
Cabinet, McKay already was explaining in 
convincing detail why he never would run 
against Morse in 1956. He would be too old 
to take on such a major battle by that time, 
he said, and all he wanted to do was finish 
his term as Governor and retire to private 
life to enjoy himself the rest of his life. 

That, however, was before he found him- 
self, as Secretary of the Interior, the target of 
continuous, effective, relentless criticism for 
his handling of the Hells Canyon Dam issue 
and a host of other natural resources poli- 
cies. Almost invariably that criticism was 
led by one of the Senate’s most brilliant 
men, his old political foe, WayNE Morse. 

That was before the tragically unexpected 
death of McKay’s successor as Governor of 
Oregon, Paul Patterson, who was ready to 
take up the senatorial cudgel against Morse 
when fate suddenly left Oregon Republicans 
without a major candidate. 

Finally—and McKay indicated yesterday 
this was the most important factor—that 
was before Mr. Eisenhower decided to put 
his record to a test of public confidence by 
seeking a second term. 

It was, said McKay, “the superb example 
of resoluteness and courage” in the Presi- 
dent’s decision to run again, that decided 
him. 

The President, in turn, took personal re- 
sponsibility for Interior Department policies 
to a degree that is most unusual for him 
with an unqualified endorsement of McKay. 
In a very real sense the President and his 
Secretary of Interior both will be running 
against Morse in Oregon. That is the way 
Morse would want it. The decision should 
be as sharp and clear as any political deci- 
sions ever can be. 

“For the past 3 years,” said McKay, “the 
Eisenhower administration and my admin- 
istration of the Interior Department have 


endured the harassing and belittling attacks _ 
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of this individual and others who represent 
a basic concept of government that is for- 
eign to our historic traditions and beliefs.” 

Morse said he welcomed McKay’s candi- 
dacy and that the campaign “will clearly 
draw the issues on the giveaway record made 
by this administration in the field of natural 
resources * * *, The handpicked candidate 
of the White House and (Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra) Benson will discover that not 
only Democratic and independent voters but 
a great many Oregon Republicans will wel- 
come the opportunity at the polls to repu- 
diate his record as Secretary of the Interior.” 

So there we have it. If this campaign does 
not force Oregon voters specifically and vot- 
ers of the Nation generally to make some 
sharp choices on issues, then the hope for 
such choices might as well be abandoned. 

The Hells Canyon issue, the offshore oil 
issue, the “partnership” dam-building issue, 
the public-lands issue—these and many sim- 
ilar issues which lie at the very heart of the 
Republican Party’s domestic policy struc- 
ture—will be fought out by experts and sub- 
mitted to the people for a decision in Ore- 
gon next November. By all the laws of logic, 
Mr. Eisenhower and McKay both should 
carry Oregon or both should lose. However 
Mr. Eisenhower fares, though, his natural- 
resources policies would be repudiated in 
Oregon if Morse wins. The Democratic 
Party’s approach to natural resources will be 
repudiated in Oregon if McKay wins. 

Two strong personalities go into battle in 
Oregon in a climactic test on the issues. The 
struggle will be bitter and intense. The 
voters cannot very well avoid this time tak- 
ing sides on the basis of issues rather than 
personalities. And the decision, it would 
now appear, will be second only in impor- 
tance to the Presidential election in deter- 
mining the direction of domestic policy for 
the next 4 years. 





The Dangers in Doing Nothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp I wish to insert an article on the 
critical situation in the Middle East, 
which appeared in a recent edition of the 
New York Times, and which has been 
reprinted as a public service by the In- 
ternational Latex Corp. 


The article follows: 
THE DANGERS IN DOING NOTHING 


There are many items of dispute concern- 
ing the Middle East, but on one aspect every=- 
one except the Russians is agreed—the situa- 
tion is deteriorating. Such being the case, 
what is the United States going to do about 
it? We must be clear in our minds that the 
United States cannot much longer sit back 
and do nothing, which has been the case for 
the past 6 months or so. No other country 
in the free world is in a position today to 
exercise real, decisive power. 

The story for these whole 11 years since 
the war ended has been one of protecting 
and strengthening the Middle East against 
Russian pressure in the light of the collapse 
of British and French power. The Truman 
doctrine of 1947 bolstering Greece and 
Turkey, the extension of NATO to the eastern 
Mediterranean and beyond to Pakistan, the 
economic and military aid—these and other 
measures have been positive exertions of 
American power, often made with our allies, 
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But last September the Russians moved into 
the Middle East with arms for Egypt, with 
offers of arms to other Arab countries, with 
economic and technical aid. There has been 
@ new upsurge of Arab nationalism. The 
whole of French North Africa has been in 
ferment and today Algeria is like a keg of 
dynamite. The British completed their 
withdrawal from the Suez Canal Zone to 
Cyprus and now Cyprus is in flames. The 
Arab-Israeli conflict has gone from bad to 
worse. 

There has been and still is a good deal 
of talking going on behind the scenes with 
the British and French and perhaps some- 
thing will come of it. We try quietly and 
diplomatically to prevent a fire from break- 
ing out here or there. Yet the situation 
goes on deteriorating. 

We encouraged the formation of the 
northern tier of states into the Baghdad 
Pact of Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and 
Britain—but we refused to join it. Why? 
If it is good for these states it is good for 
the United States and in any event the Bagh- 
dad Pact has no reality without us. 

We are parties to a Tripartite Declara- 
tion of 1950 with Britain and France guar- 
anteeing opposition to either the Arabs or 
Israelis if there is an aggression against the 
present frontiers. But this is a mere decla- 
ration of intention that has never been sub- 
mitted as a treaty to our Congress. Itisa 
weak instrument with which to keep the 
peace in such a tense and heated region. 

We say we will not furnish arms to Israel 
because we do not want to see an arms 
race. This merely confuses the issue. How 
have we kept the peace in the world against 

ussia since the war except by arming our- 
selves and our allies to the point where the 
Russians do not dare to start a war? It 
is not an arms race to let Israel acquire 
fighter planes for defense against the Ilyu- 
shin bombers the Czechs have sold to Egypt. 
There may well be war in the Middle East 
if one side gets much stronger than the 
other. We even failed to back France in 
shipping a standing order of 12 Mystere jet 
planes to Israel. 

We are letting the British and French 
Governments condemn the nefarious activ- 
ities of Egypt in stirring up bloodshed and 
hatred in North Africa and the Middle East 
without ourselves saying a word. 

It is argued that we must not antagonize 
the Egyptians or the Arabs or th~ Moslem 
nationalists or the Greeks or the Lurks or, 
evidently, anyone except our old allies the 
British and French. Is it possible to be 
the greatest power in the world and not 
antagonize someone? 

These gnawing, insistent questions keep 
cropping up as one thinks about the dan- 
gerous situation in the Middle East. One 
wonders why we are apparently doing noth- 
ing. One wonders what we can do. The 
only unquestionable fact is that we cannot 
let the situation deteriorate much further 
without grave peril. 


Alien Property Denial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of March 20, 1956; 
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ALIEN PROPERTY DENIAL—NoT WEIGHING 
BLANKET RETURN OF ASSETS, WHITE HOUSE 
Says 
WASHINGTON, March 19—The White House 

denied today reports that the administration 

was considering any blanket return of $500 
million in alien property that was seized by 

the United States during World War II. 
James C. Hagerty, White House press secre- 

tary, disputed at his news conference a report 

carried by The North American Newspaper 

Alliance and published in The New York 

Times yesterday. That report said the Wihte 

House had directed an indepartmental group 

to review the administration’s policy, which 

has been generally unfavorable toward a 

blanket return of the property. 

“The story is not correct,” said Mr. Hagerty. 
“No such order has ever been given and no 
such review is being made or is being con- 
templated.” 

His denial was made, he said, to answer 
queries made to him by foreign newsmen. 


Moderation Is Needed in Extension of 
Territorial Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. PENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, a matter of importance is being 
discussed at the meeting of the Inter- 
American Specialized Conference on the 
Conservation of the Resources of the 
Continental Shelf and Marine Waters, 
at Cuidad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 
This is the proposal by some of the mem- 
ber states to extend territorial waters 
to a distance of 200 miles. 

There has been much friction between 
the United States and Latin American 
nations over the extent of sovereignty 
over coastal waters, and there is great 
need for a just and equitable solution to 
this problem. 

However, the proposal for 200 mile 
soverignty seems to me not only to fly in 
the face of tradition and accepted inter- 
national law, but also to fail to be in 
accord with realities. It is my under- 
standing that sovereignty over coastal 
waters has traditionally been determined 
by practical considerations of the area 
over which the nation can effectively 
exercise control. It has been said that 
the 3-mile rule originated at a time 
when the range of coastal guns was ap- 
proximately that distance. While it is 
true that technological advances may 
have rendered that limit obsolete, 200 
miles offshore is still far more than na- 
tions can effectively control. Imposi- 
tion of the 200-mile rule can only in- 
tensify friction between our American 
Nations and damage the cause of peace. 

The matter is no academic one, for 
American fishermen have habitually 
fished in waters which would be pro- 
hibited to them by this new ruling and 
their industry could be very detriment- 
ally affected by its imposition. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe our representa- 
tives to this conference deserve our 
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thanks for their steadfast opposj 

the inauguration of this now a . 
I want them to know that the people of 
the second district of Florida appreciay 
their efforts to work out a more realigtj 
solution to the offshore sovereignty 
problem. ’ 


St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, unde 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rep. 
orD I include one of the finest editorials 
I have ever read, entitled “St. Patrick's 
Day,” which recently appeared in the 
Boston Record, one of our outstanding 
New England newspapers. 

This editorial, so very well conceived 
and written, is descriptive of the signifi. 
cance of St. Patrick to the Irish people 
and indicative of the great contributions 
which they have made to our country and 
and to the cause of freedom throughout 
the world. * 

It succinctly and eloquently portrays 
the profound influence which the Irish 
have had in originating, in shaping, and 
in protecting this great Nation. 

In this crisis of human affairs when 
fortitude and tenacious purpose are re- 
quired to guard our liberties, the spirit of 
St. Patrick and the spirit of the Irish 
who have contributed so gloriously and 
so unselfishly to our country must havea 
place in the hearts of all true Americans, 
In the end, it will be that indomitable 
spirit, that unyielding purpose and that 
unselfish devotion to the great ideals of 
liberty which the Irish have so brilliantly 
exemplified throughout history that will 
be the redeeming force in defending 
democratic institutions and preserving 
the American way of life. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Boston Daily Record of March 11, 
1956] 
Str. PaTricK’s Day 

St. Patrick’s Day, which in Massachusetts 
is also evacuation day, is one of our mos 
inspirational observances. 

We look back to the great bishop of fifth 
century Christendom who proved that fear- 
lessness, faith, and indomitable will are of 
no particular age or era, but of eternity. 

We look back at the same time to ou 
American ancestors and draw strength from 
the knowledge that they, like St. Patrick, 
were dedicated to the ideal of right ove 
might in their struggle against British op- 
pression. 

Every person who loves liberty loves it the 
more as he reads the life of St. Patrick and 
discovers how tremendously this remarkable 
teacher-missionary influenced Western cil 
lization. 

The spiritual descendants of St. Patrick 
illumined the pages of European history 1 
@ seemingly divinely ordained manner 
throughout the darkest chapters and the 
most depressing times. 

They were always opposed, but they could 
never be overcome. 
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It is impossible to record the contributions 
he Irish in one editorial or in a thousand. 
att re we must content ourselves with the 
Sant that the children of Erin have 
= n their names with imperishable gran- 
ie every line of the American story. 
Tae were among the earliest settlers in 
. world. They gave their names to 
the new es 
many of our oldest cities and towns. They 
fought valiantly under George Washington 
in the War for Independence. They died by 
the thousands to preserve the Union under 
General Meagher at Fredericksburg and in all 
other battles of the War Between the States. 

They broadened our culture and bright- 
ened our law and literature. They built 
our loveliest churches and cathedrals. They 
founded our foremost industries. 

In statesmanship the Trish have been 
uniquely zealous and illustrious. John Han- 
cock, an Jrishman of proud lineage, was the 
frst to affix his signature to the Declaration 
of Independence. John Rutledge was the 
frst to address the Continental Congress. 
charles Thomson was the first secretary of 
that assembly. 

Patrick Henry and Matthew Lyons were 
the most eloquent orators of the Colonies. 

John Barry was the first commodcre of 
the United States Navy. Robert Morris was 
the leading financier of the Revolution. 

Twelve signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and eleven of Washington’s gen- 
erals were Irish. 

The blood of the Emerald Isle flowed in 6 
Presidents—Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, 
James Buchanan, Chester A. Arthur, William 
McKinley, and Woodrow Wilson. 

Former President Harry S. Truman de- 
lights in talking about his Irish ancestors. 

Robert Fulton with his Clermont, Cyrus 
McCormick with his reaper, John Holland 
with his submarine, John McCormack with 
his golden tenor, J. Pierpont Morgan with 
his vision and ambition were among the 
millions of Irishmen who have enriched our 
country. 

The first American to receive a Presiden- 
tial citation was James Powers and the first 
United States airman to fly over Berlin was 
William P. O’Brien. 

The first Yankee glider to land on D-day 
in World War II was piloted by Lt. Col. 
Michael Murphy. 

The liberator of Bataan was Lt. John F. 
Murphy. 

The first American mother to lose five sons 
in World War II was Mrs. Thomas P. Sul- 
livan. 

Enshrined forever on the roll of honor of 
that conflict are such names as Colin Kelly, 
Commando Kelly, Callaghan, Conroy, Mc- 
Guire, Devereux, Finn, Flaherty, ODonnel, 
and McAuliffe. 

In the Korean war, the accomplishments 
of the Irish and their heroism were no less 
notable. 

Almost every community in the land 
boasts a McCarthy or a Flynn cr an O’Con- 
hor who gave his young life to halt the 
global march of communism. 

We in America and those in other coun- 
tries and continents who revere St. Patrick 
tightly rejoice in the ties that bind us to 
this indomitable Christian spirit. 

They constitute our strongest armor 
against the assaults of atheistic tyranny of 
Moscow. 

Historians say that St. Patrick drove the 

snakes out of Ireland, and we have every 
Teason to believe he did. He was there. So 
were serpents, as early manuscripts show. 
But none of these reptiles is there now. 
_ It is a fact that if St. Patrick were living 
mM our corrupt, decadent year of 1956, he 
would drive out some other snakes which 
have infested American life and its institu- 
tions and brought needless suffering upon 
trusting people. 

If we take St. Patrick to our hearts on this 
glorious anniversary and strive to make his 
Principles a guide for our daily lives, we 
Cannot fail to hasten the day of universal 
Peace and justice. 
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ICC Ignores Farmers’ Interests 





SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9739) making 
appropriations for sundry independent exec- 
utive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpo- 
rations, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN] 
is recognized for 2 minutes. 

(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to say this: I do not think 
this is the time to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a single dime 
additional in view of what they did to 
the farmers of the Nation last week 
when they approved an increase of 5 per- 
cent in freight rates on agricultural 
commodities, against the opposition of 
Secretary Benson and every farm organ- 
ization of this Nation. 

I wrote them the following letter on 
February 3, 1956: 

You have before you a petition for a 7- 
percent increase in freight rates. As you 
know, the railroads have had a total of 11 
general freight-rate increases since early 
1946 which represented a total increase of 
63 percent on agricultural products. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has peti- 
tioned you to suspend this application for 
a 7-percent increase with respect to raw- 
and processed-farm products, farm supplies, 
and fish. I fully concur in the Secretary's 
petition, and will not repeat the economic 
need for such suspension as this has been 
well stated by the Secretary. 

In addition, I would respectfully call to 
your attention the fact that retail businesses 
in the major farm areas of the Nation, my 
own congressional district in southwestern 
Minnesota is a good example, are faced with 
reduced sales volume because of the lower 
income of their farm customers. The peti- 
tioned increase of 7 percent in freight rates 
would, if approved by you, represent an 
added squeeze on many small-business men 
in rural areas who can ill afford any in- 
crease in overhead or stock costs. 

It is urgently recommended that you give 
full consideration to these important factors 

in your study of the railroad petition. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
apparently gave scant consideration 
either to the merits of these protests or 
the adverse effect freight-rate increases 
at this time will have on already hard- 
pressed farm- and rural-business-com- 
munity economies. 

I think if that is the best job they can 
do for us, to give the railroads on a silver 
platter, so to speak, a handout of many 
millions of dollars as an additional 
charge against farm produce going to 
market, I have very little sympathy for 
them. 

While the rest of the Nation feels com- 
passion for our farmers caught as they 
are in a price-cost squeeze not of their 
own making and over which they have 
no control, and while the Congress moves 
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to develop new farm programs which we 
hope will help alleviate those conditions, 
we find the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission condoning a further grab for 
scarce farm-income dollars. 

As to this specific matter affected by 
this amendment, I do not think this 
amendment will provide any cure to the 
boxcar shortage. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has obviously become 
the instrument of the railroads, which 
leaves us no reason to believe they would 
use any additional funds we gave them 
for the benefit of the public. 

The boxcar-shortage situation, which 
is at times a very serious problem, can 
only be remedied in two ways as I see it. 
First, of course, by the construction of 
additional boxcars which is a responsi- 
bility of the railroads and would not be 
accomplished by an appropriation to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. But 
even if this was done, there would still 
be the question of proper utilization 
which leads to the second solution— 
namely, the charging of a proper rental 
for those boxcars which are held idle by 
railroads which do not own them. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is genuinely concerned, in the pub- 
lic interest, with this boxcar shortage, it 
should give immediate consideration to 
raising this rental on idle cars to a more 
realistic figure and then it should use 
all its regulatory powers to bring about 
the maximum use of all available box- 
cars for the use for which they are in- 
tended—the hauling of freight in the 
public interest. 

I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. 





Alaska’s Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I should like to present here an 
editorial from the February 27, 1956, 
Washington Daily News, relative to the 
question of control of Alaska’s fisheries: 

COLONIALISM AT HOME 


The virgin forests of Alaska and Labrador 
might hold the solution to our chronic news- 
print shortage, according to a spokesman for 
the lumber industry, Julius Stulman. 

That may be, but unless the Canadians do 
more about developing the timber resources 
of Laborador than we are doing about those 
in Alaska, most of us won’t live to witness 
that solution. 

As Ernest Gruening, long-time Governor 
of Alaska, put it in keynoting that Terri- 
tory’s constitutional convention, Alaska is 
American colonialism in the true sense of 
the word. And rather stupidly administered 
colonialism at that. 

Alaska’s forests, however, at least remain 
standing. What has happened to its even 
greater resource, salmon, is a result of delib- 
erate mismanagement by Federal bureau- 
crats here in Washington. Although salmon 
runs have declined steadily to a point where 
last year’s pack was the lowest in 50 years, 
Alaska’s stubborn rulers here still permit 
traps that literally take every Gsi in the 
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water where they are located. These were 
outlawed long ago by the individual States, 
which control their own fisheries. 

Secretary of the Interior McKay, who exer- 
cises over Alaska many of the same powers 
King George III did over the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, and is regarded somewhat similarly in 
Alaska, finally has got around to recom- 
mending the abolition of salmon traps—10 
years from now. But the way things are 
going, by that time there won’t be any 
salmon to trap. 

Alaska has asked Congress for control of 
its fisheries, and bills by Delegate BARTLETT 
and others, are being considered in the House. 
But as might be expected, the Department 
of the Interior is opposed. Has a Govern- 
ment bureau ever been willing to give up 
anything? 

nly Congress can give the Alaskan people 
the authority to regulate the Territory’s re- 
sources and provide for their orderly develop- 
ment. It should do so, and thus speed the 
day when Alaska can take its place as a State 
of the Union. 





Resolutions of the National Wildlife 
Federation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, at its 20th 
annual meeting in New Orleans on 
March 2 to 4, 1956, adopted unanimously 
two resolutions which well express the 
deep concern felt by all conservation- 
minded citizens at the current threats to 
our national wildlife refuges. 

The first resolution calls upon the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to revoke or modify 
the regulations signed December 2, 1955, 
pertaining to oil and gas leasing on na- 
tional wildlife refuges, so as to provide 
more adequate safeguards for the wild- 
life values. It further requests Congress 
to enact legislation that will afford ade- 
quate protection against pressures for oil 
and gas development, homesteading, or 
other invasions which would impair the 
usefulness of the refuges, or conflict with 
their primary purpose. 

The second resolution requests Con- 
gress to enact legislation to provide for 
a public hearing and consideration by 
appropriate commitices of Congress in 
connection with any proposal to trans- 
fer or dispose of lands in the national 
wildlife refuge system. 

The two resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION No. 2—OIL AND GAS LEASING ON 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGES 

Whereas the prospecting and drilling for 
oil and other mir ls require human and 
mechanical operations likely to cause undue 
disturbance to sensitive wildlife populations; 
and 

Whereas such operations are destructive of 
natural vegetation and other essential com- 
ponents of wildlife habitat and further in- 
volve hazards of oil pollution and salt-water 
pollution in waterfowl areas; and 

Whereas regulations promulgated by 
on Decem- 
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retary of Interior Douglas McKay 
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ber 2, 1955, resulted in applications for per- 
mits and leases for oil and gas prospecting 
and development on the national wildlife 
refuges; and 

Whereas these regulations in our opinion 
do not adequately recognize the primary pur- 
pose for which the wildlife refuges were 
established and fail to provide adequate 
safeguards for wildlife values with the ex- 
ception of 10 specific areas listed in appendix 
A of said regulations, as follows: Aransas 
National Wildlife Refuge (Texas), Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge (Oklahoma), Red 
Rock Lakes Migratory Waterfowl Refuge 
(Montana), Okefenokee National Wildlife 
Fefuge (Georgia), Patuxent Research Refuge 
(Maryland), National Bison Range (Mon- 
tana), National Elk Refuge (Wyoming), Fort 
Niobrara National Wildlife Refuge (Ne- 
braska), Sullys Hill National Game Preserve 
(North Dakota), and certain of the Aleutian 
Islands and Hawaiian Islands groups; and 

Whereas these regulations may tend to re- 
sult in political pressures brought to bear 
on the Fish and Wildlife Service and Depart- 
ment of Interior for approval of lease ap- 
plications; and 

Whereas the laws pertaining to mineral 
leasing on public lands which were cited by 
the Department of Interior as justification 
for the new regulations are permissive and 
not mandatory, leaving ample authority for 
the exercise of secretarial discretion for the 
purpose of safeguarding wildlife values, and 

Whereas any decisions of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service or rules laid down by the 
Service for the purpose of protecting the 
wildlife values are subject to appeal to the 
Secretary and may be overruled; and 

Whereas official estimates of the petroleum 
reserves and of the oil and gas needs of the 
American economy indicate no present short- 
ages and no national need in the foreseeable 
future for development of such mineral re- 
sources as may underlay the wildlife refuges: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, in convention assembled at New 
Orleans, March 2, 3, and 4, calls upon the 
Secretary of Interior to revoke or to modify 
the regulations signed December 2 in order 
to provide more adequate safeguards for the 
wildlife values; be it further 

Resolved, That the federation requests the 
Congress to enact legislation that will afford 
adequate protection against pressures for oil 
and gas development, homesteading, adverse 
manipulation of water levels, or other com- 
mercial or exploitative invasions which 
would impair the usefulness of wildlife 
refuges, or conflict with the primary pur- 
pose for which said wildlife refuges were 
established. 


RESOLUTION No. 4—TRANSFER OR DISPOSAL OF 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE LANDS 


Whereas there have been and no doubt 
shall continue to be proposals for the trans- 
fer or disposition of lands of the national 
wildlife refuge system for a variety of pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas such proposals are sometimes ac- 
companied by pressures from special interest 
groups, or from other agencies of Govern- 
ment, that conceivably could result in such 
transfer or disposal without due considera- 
tion of wildlife values involved or of the 
impact upon the national wildlife refuge 
system as a whole: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, in convention at New Orleans March 
2, 3, and 4, 1956, requests the Congress to 
enact legislation that would provide for a 
public hearing and for reference of any such 
proposal to appropriate committees of Con- 
gress before final approval of such transfer 
or disposal is made hy the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


March 29 


Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and exteng 
my remarks to include therein a recent 
exclusive article which appeared in the 
Boston Sunday Advertiser entitled “Rhee 
Ponders Suicide Because of Backdown ty 
Reds.” This article was written by 
Kingsbury Smith, able manager of the 
International News Service and quotes 
President Rhee on the point of his great 
disillusionment following the truce in 
Korea. 

It will be noted that President Rhee 
states he accepted the truce, first, be. 
cause he was told by the United States 
that continuance of the fighting might 
precipitate world war ITI, and, secondly, 
because he was assured that the armi- 
stice would lead within 3 months to ne. 
gotiated unification of Korea. 

Under the situation which developed 
subsequently, can there be any wonder 
that President Rhee is perplexed, dis- 
heartened and disillusioned. We can all 
well understand why he asks, “What 
hope is there for Korea?” “Unless you 
stand firm and resist evil,” he said, “evil 
will never surrender.” 

This great Korean patriot willingly 
admitted that if American help had not 
arrived when it did, that the Koreans 
would have been pushed into the seas. 
It is what happened afterwards that has 
given President Rhee such grave concern 
and I think we can all feel with him for 
the present plight of the Korean nation 
which is still divided in spite of the 
promises that were made and remain 
unkept up to this time. 

As has been the case in other areas of 
the world, there is a great deal under- 
lying the situation in Korea that does not 
meet the eye. Fundamentally, the ques- 
tion is to what extent this Nation is pre- 
pared to carry out its commitments and 
promises, whether it is willing to stand 
up firmly against communism, or, on the 
other hand, yield to the doctrine of ap- 
peasement and compromise which will, 
in the end, diminish our prestige, lose 
the respect and confidence of nations as- 
piring for freedom and self-determina- 
tion, and thus greatly strengthen the 
hands of the Soviet throughout the 
world. 

The article follows: 
{From the Boston Sunday 

March 11, 1956] 
RHEE PONDERS SUICIDE BECAUSE OF BACKDOWN 
TO REDS 
(By Kingsbury Smith) 

Srou.L.—President Syngman Rhee disclosed 
yesterday that he has thought of committing 
suicide because of the failure to achieve unl- 
fication in Korea. 

In a dramatic 2-hour interview with Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of 
the Hearst newspapers, the Korean leade?, 
who will be 81 years old this month, said he 
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had turned down 8 nomination for a third 
term as President because he had led his 
eople to accept an armistice which had 
Foved a disillusion. Rhee said that al- 
though strongly opposed to the armistice, he 
had accepted it for two reasons: 

First, because he was told by the United 
states that continuation of the fighting 
might precipitate world war III. 

Second, because he was assured that the 
armistice would lead within 3 months to the 
negotiated unification of Korea. 

“t told General Eisenhower (when he 
yisited Korea in December 1952, as President- 
elect) that if we were allowed to drive north 
then, Russia would not risk entering the 
conflict and we would prevent a world war 
iat told him the United States and the 
United Nations should stand firm and tell the 
Russians ‘One step further and something 
will happen.’ That would have been the 
turning point for the free world. 

“But they told me, and they keep telling 
me, that to drive the Communists out of 
North Korea would start world war III. 
They insisted that I support an armistice. I 
asked for how long; they said for 90 days. 
They assured me that if I supported an 
armistice for 90 days they would peacefully 
settle the Korean question and achieve unity 
for my country. 

“Now the line is coexistence. 
is there for Korea?” 

Rhee made it clear that what is weighing 
on his mind is the lack of any prospects for 
unity of his country despite the tremendous 
sacrifice which involved the loss of almost 
2million South Korean civilians and military 
casualties. 

“I told those who offered me the nomina- 
tion: ‘If I had not been leading you at the 
time the Communists attacked, you might 
have surrendered. You would have lost your 
freedom. But we could have lived like a 
satellite state. But I had faith in democ- 
racy. I stood up and said we are not going 
to surrender our freedom. The people fol- 
lowed me and they are still following me. 
But where is the hope? Our champion and 
leader of world democracy against the Com- 
munists is the United States. Our champion 
is backing down all the time. Where is the 
hope for Korea in this situation?’ ”’ 


TEARS IN EYES 


With tears in his eyes and his voice break- 
ing with emotion the leathery faced, fragile 
old man who was tortured almost to the 
point of death in his youth while fighting 
for the independence of Korea said: 

“Sometimes I feel like committing suicide. 
That is why I told them (the Liberal Party 
leaders) that I had better stay out of the 
race. I think of the millions of Koreans 
that were lost.” 

Suicide seemed to be on Rhee’s mind. He 
alluded to suicide several times during the 
course of the interview. At one point, he 
recalled the death of Jan Masaryk, the 
Czechoslovakian leader who was found dead 
beneath the window of his apartment in 
Prague at the time the Communists seized 
control. 

“Masaryk said to me: ‘You have got to be 
good boys with the Communists.’ I told him 
that if he thought that way he would be 
terribly disappointed. He later committed 
Suicide.” (Editor’s note: Exact circumstances 
of Masaryk’s death have never been estab- 
lished.) 

When pressed as to whether he would re- 
fuse to serve for a third term if drafted, 
Rhee indicated that he might reconsider on 
that basis. 

“My people,” he said, “know my life is 
theirs. Anything they want I will do. If 
they want me to commit suicide I will. If 
they want me to be with them I'll be with 
them. They know I'l do anything, but——” 
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At this point Rhee broke down. He clasped 
and unclasped the hand that has been tor- 
tured by the Japanese. 

His lips moved without words. 
welled in his eyes. . 

The interview took place in the presiden- 
tial palace, over the walled-in windows of 
which hung camouflaged netting reflecting a 
military-camp aspect of this capital of South 
Korea. 


Tears 


DEMOCRACY AT STAKE 


Hearst was accompanied by his brother, 
Randolph Hearst, president of the Hearst 
Publishing Co.; Frank Coniff, editorial as- 
sistant; Marvin Stone, INS Far Eastern di- 
rector, and this correspondent. 

Rhee, whose memory of events seemed at 
times to be a little hazy, said the United 
States and the free world should adopt a 
stronger stand against international com- 
munism. 

“Unless you stand firm and resist evil, evil 
will never surrender,” he said. 

Rhee said the Korean people were very 
grateful for the help which the United 
States had rendered the country in repulsing 
the Communist invasion in 1950. 

“If American help had not arrived when it 
did, we would have been pushed into the 
seas,” he added. 

“American democracy is at stake in this 
struggle. If America keeps its democracy, 
then we have reason to hope.” 





The Majority Leader of the House of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a number of inquiries con- 
cerning the position of majority leader 
of the United States House of Represent- 
atives and the duties and responsibilities 
of the majority leader thereof. I assume 
that from time to time other Members of 
the House have also received similar in- 
quiries. 

As a result, I requested the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress to prepare a history for me on the 
subject of the majority leader of the 
United States House of Representatives. 
Dr. George B. Galloway, acting on my 
request, has done considerable research 
on this subject and has prepared an ex- 
cellent article on the office of the major- 
ity leader and in it there is described the 
duties and responsibilities of the incum- 
bent of this office. 

It is a pleasure for me to give full 
credit to Dr. Galloway for the fine work 
that he did in preparing this article. I 
am pleased to insert the article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for the informa- 
tion of the Members of the House and 
for other persons who may have occasion 
to refer to this subject now or in the 
future: 

THE MaAsoriry LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Political leadership is a fascinating sub- 
ject for study, and nowhere more so than 
in nations with democratic forms of govern- 
ment. Such countries are governed in large 
part by their national legislatures the role 
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of whose leaders excites perennial interest. 
Writing in 1885 Woodrow Wilson remarked 
that “in a country which governs itself by 
means of a public meeting, a congress or a 
parliament, a country whose political life is 
representative, the only real leadership in 
governmental affairs must be legislative 
leadership—ascendancy in the public meet- 
ing which decides everything. The leaders, 
if there be any, must be those who suggest 
the opinions and rule the actions of the rep- 
resentative body.” 

The position of Congress in the American 
system of government may not be so supreme 
today as it was when Wilson wrote his little 
classic On congressional government. But 
the leadership of Congress continues to in- 
trigue the interest of scholars and laymen 
alike. Especially is this true in the House of 
Representatives where the character and con- 
ditions of leadership have had a most inter- 
esting history. 

In any numerous body leaders must arise 
or be chosen to manage its business and the 
American House of Representatives has long 
had its posts of leadership. Outstanding 
among them have been the Speaker, the floor 
leader, and the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules. The chairman of Ways and Means 
and of Appropriations have also long been 
top leadership positions in the hierarchy of 
the House, followed by the chairman of the 
other great standing committees of that 
body. This article will be limited to the 
office of the majority leader of the House: 
its history, role, and relationships. 


HISTORY OF THE OFFICE 


In the history of the evolution of the office 
of majority leader the year 1910 marks a 
major dividing point. For the reform of the 
House rules adopted in that year brought 
about a redistribution of the powers of the 
speakership and a significant change in the 
position of the floor leader. 

During the 19th century the floor leader 
was customarily selected by the Speaker who 
often designated either his leading opponent 
within the party or the chairman of Ways 
and Means or of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee or one of his faithful lieutenants. Thus 
Winthrop appointed his opponent Samuel F. 
Vinton in 1847; Banks designated Lewis D. 
Campbell in 1856; Pennington named John 
Sherman in 1859, and Reed selected McKinley 
in 1889. Ranking membership of Ways and 
Means accounted for Clay’s appointment of 
Ezekiel Bacon in 1811; Stevenson’s choice of 
Gulian C. Verplanck in 1822; Polk’s selection 
of Churchill C. Cambreleng in 1835; Orr’s 
promotion of James S. Phelps in 1858; Ran- 
dall’s advancement of Fernando Wood in 
1879; Keifer’s appointment of William D. 
Kelley in 1881; Carlisle’s designation of 
Roger Q. Mills in 1887; and Henderson’s se- 
lection of Sereno E. Payne in 1899. Faithful 
lieutenants were rewarded by the appoint- 
ment of James J. McKay by Jones in 1843; 
Thomas S. Bayly by Cobb in 1849; George S. 
Houston by Boyd in 1851; William H. Morri- 
son by Kerr and Carlisle in 1875 and 1883; 
and William M. Springer by Crisp in 1891. 

According to Riddick, “in the House, the 
early titular floor leaders were at the same 
time the chairmen of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Before the division of the work 
of that committee, the duties of its chairmen 
were sO numerous that they automatically 
became the actual leaders, since as chairmen 
of that committee they had to direct the 
consideration of most of the legislation pre- 
sented to the House. (Ways and Means 
handled both the revenue and the appro- 
priations bills down to 1865.) From 1865 
until 1896 the burden of handling most of 
the legislation was shifted to the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, who then 
was designated most frequently as the leader. 
From 1896 until 1910 once again the chaire 
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men of the Ways and Means Committee were 
usually sought as the floor leaders.” 2 

Since 1910 the floor leader has been elected 
by secret ballot of the party caucus. During 
the Wilson administrations the Democrats 
resumed their former practice of naming the 
chairman of Ways and Means as floor leader, 
but since the 72d Congress (1931-33), when 
the Democrats recovered control of the 
House, their floor leaders have not retained 
their former committee assignments. JOHN 
W. McCormack, who was elected Democratic 
floor leader on September 16, 1940, and who 
has held that office longer than any prede- 
cessor, resigned his seat on Ways and Means 
when he became majority leader. In 1919, 
when the Republicans captured control of 
the House, they elected as their floor leader 
the former chairman of Ways and Means and 
made him ex-officio chairman of their com- 
mittee on committees and of their steering 
committee. He gave up his former legisla- 
tive committee assignments in order to de- 
vote himself, with the Speaker, to the man- 
agement of the business of the House. 


CHANGES AFTER 1910 


As a result of the so-called revolution of 
1910, notable changes were made in the power 
structure of the House. Under “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon who had been Speaker since 1903, the 
Speaker was supreme and all-powerful. He 
dominated the Rules Committee which made 
the rules and was a law untoitself. The ma- 
jority party caucus was seldom needed or 
used. The Speaker appointed the standing 
committees which were entirely free from 
control by a majority of the House, while the 
floor leader was a figurehead. 

After the congressional elections of No- 
vember, 1910, in which the Democrats won 
full control of the House, they held a party 
caucus on January 19, 1911, and chose 
Champ Clark as Speaker and Oscar Under- 
wood as their floor leader and as chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. Under 
the new system that became effective in the 
1911-12 session of the 62d Congress, the 
Speaker was largely shorn of power and the 
majority party caucus became the dominant 
factor. The Rules Committee was controlled 
by the floor leader and the caucus; it made 
the rules and retained all its former powers. 
The Democratic members of Ways and Means 
organized the House by naming its standing 
committees. 

Under Underwood the floor leader was 
supreme, the Speaker a figurehead. The 
main cogs in the machine were the caucus, 
the floor leadership, the Rules Committee, 
the standing committees, and special rules. 
Oscar Underwood became the real leader of 
the House. He dominated the party caucus, 
influenced the rules, and as chairman of 
Ways and Means chose the committees. 
Champ Clark was given the shadow, Under- 
wood the substance of power. As floor 
leader, he could ask and obtain recognition 
at any time to make motions to restrict de- 
bate or preclude amendments or both. 
“Clothed with this perpetual privilege of 
recognition, and backed by his caucus,” re- 
marked a contemparary observer, “the floor 
leader had it in his power to make a Punch 
and Judy show of the House at any time.’ 4 

After the First World War the party caucus 
gradually fell into disuse, the floor leader 
ceased to be chairman of Ways and Means, 
the standing committees continued to func- 
tion as autonomous bodies, and the Rules 
Committee became a more influential factor 
in the power structure of the House. After 
1937 this powerful committee ceased to func- 
tion as an agent of the majority leadership 
and came under the control of a bipartisan 
coalition which was often able to exercise an 
effective veto power over measures favored 
by the majority party and its leadership. 
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The net effect of the various changes of 
the last 35 years in the power structure of 
the House of Representatives has been to 
diffuse the leadership, and to disperse its 
risks, among a numerous body of leaders. 
The superstructure which has come to con- 
trol “overhead” strategy now includes the 
Speaker, the floor leader, the chairman of 
rules, and the party whip. At a somewhat 
lower echelon behind this inner “board of 
strategy” are the chairman and the secre- 
tary of the party caucus or conference, the 
majority members of rules who have grown 
from 3 to 8, and the members of the steer- 
ing (Democratic) and policy (Republican) 
committees and of the 2 committees on com- 
mittees. Thus the top leaders of the House 
are no longer “‘the chairmen of the principal 
standing committees,” as Woodrow Wilson 
described them in 1885, although the chair- 
men still have large powers over bills within 
their jurisdiction. 

So far as the position of floor leader is 
concerned, he no longer occupies the post of 
supremacy that Oscar Underwood held. 
There is no provision for his office in the 
standing rules of the House. Nevertheless, 
he stands today in a place of great influence 
and prestige, the acknowledged leader of the 
majority party in the chamber, its field gen- 
eral on the floor, No. 2 man in the party 
hierarchy, and heir apparent to the Speaker 
himself. All the Speakers of the past quar- 
ter century have been advanced to the 
speakership from the floor leadership posi- 
tion. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


After retiring from the House of Repre- 
sentatives where he represented Buffalo from 
1897 to 1911, DeAlva Alexander wrote an in- 
formative history of that body which con- 
tains a series of character sketches of the 
floor leaders of the House from Griswold 
in 1800 to Underwood in 1911. Most of these 
mighty men of old are now forgotten, but 
to their contemporaries they were men of 
exceptional capacity. “In interesting per- 
sonality and real ability the floor leader is 
not infrequently the strongest and at the 
time the best-known man in the House.” 

Alexander went on to give his own evalua- 
tion of the characteristics of a good leader 
as follows: 4 

“It certainly does not follow that a floor 
leader is the most effective debater, or the 
profoundest thinker, or the accepted leader 
of his party, although he may be and some- 
times is all of these. It should imply, how- 
ever, that in the art of clear, forceful state- 
ment, of readily spotting weak points in an 
opponent’s argument, and in dominating 
power to safeguard the interests of the party 
temporarily responsible for the legislative 
record of the House, he is the best equipped 
for his trade. It is neither necessary nor 
advisable for him to lead or even to take 
part in every debate. The wisdom of silence 
is a great asset. Besides, chairmen and 
members of other committees are usually 
quite capable and sufficiently enthusiastic 
to protect their own measures. But the 
floor leader must aid the Speaker !1 straight- 
ening out parliamentary tangles, in pro- 
gressing business, and in exhibiting an ir- 
resistible desire to club any captious inter- 
ference with the plans and purposes of the 
majority.” 

Thirteen men have held the office of floor 
leader of the House oi Representatives since 
1919. Six of them were Republicans: Mon- 
dell, Longworth, Tilson, Snell, Martin, and 
Halleck. Seven were Democrats: Garrett, 
Garner, Rainey, Byrns, Bankhead, Rayburn, 
and McCormack. Elevation to the floor 
leadership comes only after long service in 
the House. The Republican floor leaders 
had served, on the average, 16 years in the 
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Chamber; the Democrats 21 years before their 


election. The combined average for the 
whole group was 19 years previous Service 
in the House. The long-run trend in Point 
of previous House experience is downwarg 
both McCormack and Halleck having been 
elected floor leader after serving only ¢ 
terms in the House. 

All the floor leaders since the First Worl 
War have also enjoyed long service on some 
of the most eminent committees of the 
House. Of the six Republicans, three had 
served on the Rules Committee, two ranked 
high on Ways and Means, and one on tha 
Apprepriations Committee. Of the seven 
Democrats, three were high ranking on Ways 
and Means, two on Rules, one on Appropria. 
tions, and one (RAYBURN) had been chair. 
man of Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES OF FLOOR LEADER 


The standing rules of the House are silent 
on the duties of the flood leaders who, as 
we have seen, are selected by the caucus or 
conference of their respective parties. As 
his title indicates, the principal function of 
the majority leader is that of field marsha) 
on the floor of the House. He is responsible 
for guiding the legislative program of the 
majority party through the House. In ¢o- 
operation with the Speaker, he formulates 
and announces the legislative program, keeps 
in touch with the activities of the legisla- 
tive committees through their chairmen, and 
stimulates the reporting of bills deemed 
important to the Nation and the party, 
After conferring with the Speaker and ma- 
jority leader, the majority whip. customar- 
ily sends out a “whip notice” on Fridays to 
the party Members in the House, indicating 
the order of business on the floor for the 
following week, and the majority leader 
makes an announcement to the same effect 
on the floor in response to an inquiry from 
the minority leader. The legislative pro- 
gram is planned ahead on a weekly basis 
according to the readiness of committees to 
report, the condition of the calendars, the 
exigencies of the season, and the judgment 
of the party leaders. Advance announce- 
ment of the weekly program protects the 
membership against surprise action. 

The role of the majority leader was lucidly 
summarized in a statement inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp on May 11, 1928, when 
the Republicans were in power, by Repre- 
sentative Hardy, of Colorado: * 

“The floor leader, especially the leader of 
the majority side, has much to do with the 
legislative program. The majority leader, 
of course, represents the majority on the 
floor. Motions he makes are usually passed. 
He endeavors to represent the majority view 
and the majority follow his leadership. He 
leads in debate on administration matters 
and gives the House and the country the 
viewpoint of his party on the legislative 
program. 

“The leader keeps in touch with proposed 
legislation, the status of bills of importance, 
with the steering committee of which he is 
chairman, and with the attitude of the Rules 
Committee. He confers with committee 
chairmen and Members in general. The 
majority leader often confers with the Presi- 
dent and advises with him regarding ad- 
ministrative measures. He takes to the 
President the sentiment of the party in the 
House and he brings to the party in the 
House the sentiment of the President. The 
majority leader acts also as chairman of 
the committee on committees and of the 
steering committee.” 

The Democratic Party in the House set up 
its own steering committee in 1933, composed 
of the Speaker, floor leader, chairman of the 
party caucus, party whip, the chairmen of 
Ways and Means, Appropriations, and Rules, 
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and one Representative from each of the 15 
gones into which the country is divided for 
party purposes, each such Representative 
peirg elected by the Democratic delegation 
in the House from the zone. The steering 
committee elects its own chairman, vice 
chairman, and secretary and cooperates with 
the leadership in the planning and execu- 
tion of party policy. In actual practice, now- 
adays, however, “the Democratic steering 
committee seldom meets and never steers,” 
according to James F.. Byrnes. 

Various parliamentary procedures are em- 

loyed by the floor leader in directing and 
expediting the legislative program, Much 
noncontroversial business on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar is disposed of without de- 
pate and without objection. The work 
of the House is sometimes described as “law- 
making by unanimous consent” because the 
floor leader uses this device to fix the pro- 
gram of business. Members know that it 
would be futile to object to his unanimous 
consent requests to consider legislation be- 
cause the same end could be achieved via 
a special rule from the Committee on Rules. 
Similarly, if a Member sought to bring up 
a matter out of its turn, without prior agree- 
ment with the leadership, the floor leader 
could defeat him by objecting. 

The floor leader can also limit debate on 
a bill, if it tends to get out of control, by 
making the point of order that debate is 
not germane to the pending subject or by 
moving that all debate on the pending bill 
and all amendments thereto close in a cer- 
tain time. By his temper and spirit he can 
also influence the tone of debate. 

As the end of a session approaches, with 
many measures pressing for passage, the 
Speaker and the floor leader cooperate closely 
to avoid a last-minute jam. The procedural 
devices employed at this time are largely 
unanimous consent, special orders, and mo- 
tions to suspend the rules which are in order 
on the last 6 days of a session and require 
a two-thirds vote. “There is a usual speeding 
up of the program during the last days. But 
there is also a tightening of control. In 
strong contrast to the Senate, the House re- 
mains a poised, businesslike body as it ap- 
proaches adjournment. The men in the cab 
hold the legislative train steady to the very 
end of itsrun.”* At the end of each session 
the floor leader customarily extends his re- 
marks by inserting a record of its accom- 
plishments, showing the major legislative 
actions taken and the number of public and 
private laws enacted, viewing with pride the 
role of the majority party in the legislative 
process. 

In 1909 the House adopted a rule whereby 
Wednesdays were set apart for the considera- 
tion of unprivileged bills on the House and 
Union Calendars. Under this Calendar 
Wednesday rule, when invoked, the clerk 
calls the roll of the committees in turn and 
authorized members call up bills that their 
committees have reported. At the time of 
its adoption this rule was regarded as perhaps 
the most vital ef the reforms that the pro- 
gtessives won under Cannonism. For it re- 
served Wednesday as the one day of each 
week which had to be given to the considera- 
tion of bills upon the House Calendar. Be- 
fore its adoption, the call of committees was 
Tarely reached as the result of the acci- 
dental or intentional manipulation of priv- 
ileged matters. To remedy that condition 
the new rule provided that on one day each 
Week no business, regardless of its privileged 
character, should be allowed to interfere 
With the regular routine. In obtaining its 
adoption the progressives demanded, and 
thought that they had secured, 1 day so 
guarded that nothing could interfere with 
the consideration and final passage of gen- 
eral legislation. 


——— 
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For many years, however, the Calendar 
Wednesday rule has been more honored in 
the breach than in the observance. Session 
after session passed without a call of the 
committees. In practice, Calendar Wednes- 
day is usually dispensed with by unanimous 
consent at the request of the majority leader. 
If there is objection, it requires a two-thirds 
vote to dispense with it, but no one ever 
objects. The leadership has evidently felt 
that there is little, if any, need for Calendar 
Wednesday because of the alternative meth- 
ods by which bills can be brought up and 
over which they have more control. In the 
modern practice there are five routes by 
which bills and resolutions reach the floor 
of the House: (1) By the leave of certain 
committees to report at any time; (2) under 
unanimous consent, on call of the Unani- 
mous-Consent Calendar or the Private Cal- 
endar; (3) on special days, as on District 
Day, when particular types of business are 
privileged; (4) under suspension of the rules 
on the first and third Mondays and the last 6 
days of the session; and (5) under special 
orders reported by the Committee on Rules. 

Since the floor leader is responsible for 
the orderly conduct of the business of legis- 
lation on the floor, it is necessary for him 
to keep in close touch with the sentiment of 
the House and with the chairmen of com- 
mittees that have under consideration bills 
of interest to the House, the country, and 
the party. To this end he holds frequent 
conferences with those concerned with pro- 
spective measures in order to compose any 
differences that may arise, as well as to plan 
the strategy and tactics of his campaign. 
Information as to party sentiment on a par- 
ticular bill is also obtained, with the aid of 
the party whips, by polls of the State dele- 
gations. 

On the Democratic side the whip organi- 
zation in the House consists of a chief whip 
who is appointed by the majority leader in 
consultation with the Speaker, and 15 as- 
sistant whips who are selected by the Demo- 
cratic Representatives from as many zones 
into which the country is divided for party 
purposes. Representative CarL ALBERT, of 
Oklahoma, is Democratic whip at the present 
time. It is the whip’s job to be present 
on the House floor most of the time the 
House is in session. He helps the majority 
leader keep tab on legislation, and he keeps 
the Members advised of the legislative sched- 
ule. He attempts to make sure the Members 
of his party are on the floor when a signifi- 
cant vote is imminent. On occasion the 
whip joins the Speaker and the majority 
leader in seeking to round up votes on an 
important issue. 

On the Republican side the whip organ- 
ization includes the chief whip who is 
elected by the Committee on Committees, 
3 regional whips selected from 3 regions by 
the Republican whip, and 10 assistant whips 
who are also appointed by the chief whip. 
Representative LESLIE C. AREND:, of Llinois, 
is presently the Republican whip. 

Under the old system the congressional 
parties held frequent caucuses at which 
party policies were vigorously discussed and 
differences settled. Every major measure of 
a session was considered in party caucus and 
Members were bound to abide by its deci- 
sions. The leadership then knew exactly 
where it stood, whether bills could be passed 
on the floor without amendment or whether 
compromises would have to be made. After 
Champ Clark became fioor leader in 1909 the 
House Democrats held many binding cau- 
cuses and much of the success of the legis- 
lative program of the Wilson administration 
was attributed to the effective use of the 
caucus by the Democratic Party in both 
Houses of Congress. For many decades 
House Republicans also held frequent party 
conferences which, although they were not 
binding, made for a consensus among the 
party membership and helped a succession of 
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strong GOP Speakers and floor leaders to 
hold the party reins tightly. 

Under the new system, however, party 
causes are seldom held except at the opening 
of a new Congress to nominate House offi- 
cers and approve recommendations of the 
leadership for committee appointments. 
Perhaps party leaders nowadays consider 
these meetings too hazardous. The leader- 
ship cannot compel Members to vote against 
their will or conscience nor can it discipline 
them by removal or demotion from commit- 
tees. In latter years the floor leader has 
relied for the cooperation of his followers not 
upon the compulsion of party rules but upon 
his own powers of logic and persuasion and 
considerations of party welfare. ‘Under the 
new system the floor leader is dependent not 
upon his power under the rules, but upon 
his own personality and character, upon the 
esteem in which he is held in the House 
for his political sagacity and his wisdom as 
a statesman, and upon the natural instincts 
which prompt men belonging to a party, 
and held together by natural selfish instincts 
for mutual protection, for his success in 
harmonizing differences and thus being able 
to go into the House with a measure assured 
of sufficient support to secure its enact- 
ment * * * the floor leader has become the 
general manager of his party in the House, 
the counselor of his colleagues, the harmo- 
nizer of their conflicting opinions, their serv- 
ant, but not their master.” 7 

Summarizing, the function of a leader is 
to lead. In the case of a majority leader 
of a legislative assembly, leadership involves 
planning the legislative program, scheduling 
the order of business on the floor, supporting 
legislation calculated to implement the 
party’s platform, pledges, coordinating com- 
mittee action to this end, and using his in- 
dividual infiuence to keep the members of 
the party in the House in line with party 
policies. The majority leader’s task is to 
steer his party in the House toward the 
formulation and adontion of policies and 
strategy designed to carry out the admin- 
istration’s legislative program, where the 
House and the Presidency are controlled by 
the same political party. As floor leader his 
function is to employ all the arts of parlia- 
mentary procedure to expedite the enact- 
ment of that program. 

Under existing conditions in the Demo- 
cratic Party in the House of Representatives, 
this is a large order. For the party is deeply 
divided along sectional lines. It has both 
conservative and liberal Members who wear 
the same party emblem, but lack a common 
political philosophy. Loyalty to local and 
sectional interests sometimes transcends a 
sense of responsibility to the national politi- 
cal party. Under these circumstances, the 
task of the party leader is difficult to accom- 
plish. Who can lead where others will not 
follow? Who can discipline recalcitrant 
party members for failing to cooperate when 
effective sanctions are lacking? To be sure, 
rule 2 of the House Democratic caucus rules 
provides that “any member of the Demo- 
cratic caucus of the House of Representa- 
tives. failing to abide by the rules govern- 
the same shall thereby automatically cease 
to be a member of the caucus.” And rule 
7 provides that “in deciding upon action 
in the House involving party policy or prin- 
ciple, a two-thirds vote of those present and 
voting at a caucus meeting shall bind all 
members of the causes: Provided, The said 
two-thirds votes is a majority of the full 
Democratic membership of the House.” But 
for all practical purposes these rules are 
moribund. 


RELATIONS WITH COMMITTEES 


During the 19th century, as already noted, 
the actual floor leader was often the chair- 
man of Ways and Means prior to 1865 
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when this committee handled both the rev- 
enue and appropriation bills. In that year 
the supply bills were given to the Committee 
on Appropriations and thereafter the floor 
leader was often the chairman of Appropria- 
tions. When the 62d Congress (1911-13) 
transferred the power to appoint committees 
from the Speaker to the Democratic mem- 
bers of Ways and Means, its chairman 
(Underwood) who was also floor leader thus 
acquired an indirect influence over legisla- 
tion not enjoyed by his predecessors. Today 
Democratic vacancies on Ways and Means 
are filled by election by the party caucus 
which ratifies the choice of the party lead- 
ership which is thus able to exercise influ- 
ence over tax and other legislation reported 
by that committee. Representative MacH- 
ROWICZ was elected to fill a vacancy on Ways 
and Means in this manner early in 1956. 

As already noted, the Republican floor 
leader serves as chairman of the Republican 
Committee on Committees of the House 
which has the task of filling its party vacan- 
cies on the legislative committees. This in- 
volves hearing the claims of interested can- 
didates and deciding who should be chosen. 

The floor leader on both sides of the House 
aisle is also a member of his party’s Steering 
or Policy Committee. The Republican floor 
leader has been ex officio chairman of his 
steering committee. An interesting account 
of the role of the Republican Steering Com- 
mittee several years ago was given by Repre- 
sentative Harpy of Colorado, as follows: ® 

“An influential factor in Government is 
the steering committee. It exerts a power- 
ful influence but makes no effort to exhibit 
power. It works along diplomatic lines to 
feel out and consolidate sentiment for ad- 
ministration measures and procedure. It 
meets at the call of the chairman, and con- 
siders the welfare of the Government from 
the party point of view. It advises with the 
White House, the chairmen of important 
committees, the party leaders, and the Rules 
Committee. It helps to iron out differences, 
and to formulate the majority program in 
the House. The chairman of the steering 
committee is the floor leader. When the 
committee meets the Speaker sometimes and 
the chairman of the Rules Committee usu- 
ally are invited in for consultation.” 

Relations between the leadership of the 
House and the Rules Committee have varied 
over the years. From 1890 to 1910 they were 
merged, for Rules was then a triumvirate 
composed of the Speaker and his two chief 
lieutenants, often the chairmen of Ways and 
Means and of Appropriations. After 1910 
the speakership was “syndicated” and the 
leadership was separated from the members 
of the Committee on Rules who ceased to 
be the dominant figures in the House, al- 
though their chairman continued to be an 
important personality because of his posi- 
tion.* Writing in 1927 Hasbrouck said of the 
Rules Committee: ” 


“It is the trump card of the floor leader, 
but he himself is not officially identified with 
it. True, he must appeal to the reason of 12 
men, and win & majority of them to the 
support of his proposals. But the main- 
spring of action is not in the Rules Commit- 
tee. The impulse comes from the floor 
leader after consultation with his board of 
strategy or, for purposes of more formal and 
routine action, with the Steering Com- 
mittee.” 

In 1937 the leadership lost control of the 
House Rules Committee, thanks to the se- 
niority custom, when three of its Democratic 
members joined with the four Republican 
members to block floor consideration of con- 
troversial administration bills. The coali- 
tion succeeded in preventing many New 
Deal-Fair Deal measures from reaching the 
House floor except by the laborious discharge 
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route. After World War II a rising demand 
developed for reform of the Rules Committee 
whose powers were temporarily curbed during 
the 8ist Congress (1949-50) by adoption of 
the so-called “2l-day rule.” This rule 
strengthened the position of the chairman of 
the legislative committees of the House vis-a- 
vis both the Rules Committee and the leader- 
ship. While it was in effect, the 21-day rule 
brought the antipoll-tax bill to the House 
floor for a successful vote and forced action 
on the housing and minimum wage bills. 
It also enabled the House to vote for the 
National Science Foundation, Alaska and Ha- 
waii statehood legislation, and other im- 
portant measures. Altogether, during the 
81st Congress 8 measures were brought to 
the House floor and passed by resort to the 
21-day rule, while its existence caused the 
Rules Committee to act in other cases. Re- 
peal of this rule in January, 1951, restored 
the checkrein power of the Rules Committee 
which it has since exercised on various occa- 
sions. “Until the 21-day rule is restored,” 
remarked Representative HOLIFIELD, “we can 
expect further situations in which a few 
men, strategically situated in the Rules Com- 
mittee, can impose their will on the Con- 
gress and prevent the enactment of legisla- 
tion deemed by the House majority to be es- 
sential to the security and welfare of this 
Nation.” #4 

Today the Rules Committee is regarded as 
an important arm of the House leadership 
whose wishes it is expected to respect. Pre- 
sumably it does so on most occasions. But 
“traditions of seniority and tenure have at 
times made certain of the majority members 
of the Rules Committee of the House some- 
what out of tune with the larger portion of 
their party colleagues, with the result that 
there has been something of a cleavage be- 
tween the actions of the Committee and the 
wishes of the core leadership of the party.” 4 

The influence of the party leadership on 
the legislative committees of the House is 
suggestive, not coercive, informal, not offi- 
cial, tactful, not dictatorial. The floor lead- 
er seldom appears in person before a com- 
mittee, but he maintains close and friendly 
relations with their chairmen on matters of 
party policy, seeking to mediate between 
the wishes of the administration and those 
of the committeemen. Prior to 1947, be- 
fore the committee structure had been 
streamlined and jurisdictions clarified, lead- 
ership could influence the fate of a bill by 
referring it to a favorable or unfavorable 
committee; but freedom of choice in bill 
referrals was reduced by the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. 

The practice of flood leaders regarding 
their own committee assignments has varied 
in recent times. Representative McCormack, 
now the majority leader, voluntarily resigned 
from Ways and Means in 1940 when he was 
elected floor leader on account of the strenu- 
ous duties of that office. But when the 
Republicans captured control of the House 
in the 80th Congress and Mr. McCormack 
became minority whip, he accepted member- 
ship on the Committee on Government Op- 
erations and has since continued to serve 
on that committee. On the other hand, Mr. 
MarRTIN, now minority floor leader and former 
Speaker, has had no committee assignments, 
while Mr. HALLECK, who was majority lead- 
er in the 80th and 83d Congresses, has served 
on the Rules and House Administration 
Committees. 


RELATIONS WITH THE PRESIDENT 


For more than 15 years now regular con- 
ferences have been held at the White House 
between the President and his party leaders 
in Congress—the so-called Big Four: The 
Speaker and majority leader of the House 
and the Vice President and majority leader 
of the Senate, when they belong to the 
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President’s party. When, as at present, op- 
posing political parties control Congress ang 
the Presidency, the minority leaders attend 
these meetings at the White House which 
are usually weekly while Congress is in ges. 
sion, if the President is in town. These 
Big Four meetings have helped to bridge the 
gap between the legislative and executive 
branches of the National Government ere. 
ated by our inherited system of separate 
powers. 

Mutatis mutandis, they are the American 
counterpart of what Bagehot, referring to 
the British Cabinet, described as “the hyphen 
that joins, the buckle that fastens, the ex. 
ecutive to the legislature.” They are aq. 
vantageous to both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue because they give congressional 
leaders an insight into the President's pians, 
while affording the President valuable 
counsel and guidance on the prospects of 
his legislative program. When of the same 
political party, the floor leaders are expected 
to serve as spokesmen for the administration, 
although there have been a few noteworthy 
departures from this practice. On the House 
side, however, during the 83d Congress, 
Majority Leader HaLLEcK successfully made 
the transition from opposition to adminis. 
tration leader and became the most effective 
champion in Congress of Eisenhower’s pro- 
gram. In the White House those days CuHar- 
LIE HALLECK was the best liked man on 
Capitol Hill. 

When President Roosevelt took office in 
1933, he launched such a varied legislative 
program that it was necessary for him to keep 
in close touch with Congress through the 
leaders of both Houses. He consulted with 
his party leaders and committee chairmen 
with respect to the New Deal measures be- 
fore they were introduced as administration 
bills, usually by the majority leaders. Some- 
times he called the majority leader of the 
House or Senate individually to the White 
House to confer about some problem peculiar 
to one chamber or the other. After his re- 
turn from trips abroad he sometimes asked 
the floor leaders of each house to brief him 
on legislative developments during his 
absence. 

When opposing parties control the two 
branches, the President is more likely to 
discuss domestic legislative matters with the 
congressional leaders of his own party, al- 
though in the early days of the 80th Con- 
gress President Truman occasionally con- 
ferred with Messrs. Vandenberg, White, 
Martin, and Halleck, especially on legisla- 
tion of a nonpartisan nature. In view of the 
vital role of Congress in the field of foreign 
relations, the President must sometimes take 
the leaders of both political parties in both 
Houses into his confidence. In the days be- 
fore the Second World War, when President 
Roosevelt was seeking to strengthen our de- 
fenses, he frequently confered with both 
Democratic and Republican leaders in both 
Houses of Congress. Such a conference was 
the famous night meeting at the White 
House late in July 1939, when the President 
and Secretary of State Cordell Hull urged 
that Congress repeal the Embargo Act. 
Among those in attendance were the chair- 
men of the Foreign and Military Affairs com- 
mittees, members of the Cabinet, and the 
majority and minority leaders of the House 
and Senate. 


JOHN M’'CORMACK’S SERVICE AS MAJORITY 
LEADER 


JoHN W. McCormack has represented the 
12th Massachusetts District in the House of 
Representatives since November 6, 1928. 
Twelve years later he was first elected 
majority leader of the House on September 
16, 1940: an office which he has held ever 
since except during the Republican 80th and 
838d Congresses when he served as minority 
whip. Thus, he is serving his 28th year in 
the House and his 12th year as majority 
leader, longer than any predecessor in this 
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post. For many years he was the faithful 
lieutenant of Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, and was responsible for steering 
through the House the vital legislation of the 
Ss. 

Te contacts incumbency of the floor 
leadership coincided with the Second World 
War and the postwar years. During the 
fateful forties Congress made many vital 
Jegislative decisions in important fields of 
public policy. The problem areas that called 
for legislative actiou included conversion 
and control over anpower, money, and 
supplies; labor poly, price control, mone- 
tary policy, military policy and the conduct 
of the war, foreign ~olicy and postwar com- 
mitments, and reconversion to peace. 
Among the typical issues of congressional 
politics during this eventful decade were the 
efforts to achieve ‘equality of sacrifice,” to 
“take the profits out of war,” and to “freeze 
economic relationships,” as well as wartime 
elections, the New Deal, and bureaucracy. 
Far from becoming an anachronism or merely 
a rubber stamp in providing funds and 
delegating powers to the President, the role 
of Congress in wartime increased rather 
than diminished. The National Legislature 
considered simultaneously many facets of 
the war and postwar economy of the Na- 
tion. 

During the Second World War, Congress 
performed three major functions: it made 
both broad and specific grants of power to 
the President; it adjusted conflicts of in- 
terest among various groups in American 
society; and it supervised tae execution of 
policy. Many difficult decisions were made 
by the Congress on organizing the resources 
of the Nation and allocating men, money, 
and materials among competing claimants. 
Alternative choices and different standards 
of judgment gave rise to political compe- 
tition both within Congress and between 
Congress and the President. Partisanship 
continued throughout the war with recur- 
ring elections and debates over such con- 
troversial issues as price control, consumer 
subsidies, war taxes, and reconversion. 

After the war, Congress repealed the emer- 
gency grants of power, abolished the war 
agencies and administrative courts, disas- 
sembled the great military machine, and re- 
established a free economy. It regained 
the great powers it had delegated to the 
President during the war and reestablished 
the constitutional position it enjoyed be- 
fore the war. 

Representative McCormack was in the 
forefront of all these momentous wartime 
and postwar activities on Capitol Hill. Al- 
though deeply devoted to his political party, 
he has always put national above party and 
personal interest. He believes that above 
all sections is the Nation, and above all 
nations is humanity. He is very close, offi- 
cially and personally, to Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN for whom he feels deep respect and 
friendship. They assumed their respective 
Offices on the same day back in 1940 and 
they have functioned as a team ever since. 
Mr. McCorMAck has frequently been elected 
as Acting Speaker pro tempore and has pre- 
Sided over the House in Mr. RAayBuRN’s ab- 
sence. 

The subject index of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD affords one measure of Mr. McCor- 
MACK’S amazing versatility. It shows that 
during the 2d session of the 83d Congress, 
for example, he made speeches on the House 
floor and took part in the debate of 200 sub- 
Jects. These included discussions of our two- 
party system of government, the campaign 
promises and responsibilities of the majority 
Party, the career jobs of politicians, the re- 
Sponsibility of Congress to the Nation, the 
conditions of leadership, and the accomplish- 
ments of the session. 

JoHN W. McCormack has received many 
deserved tributes down through the years. 
One of the most informative of these trib- 
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utes, as regards the nature of his services as 
majority leader, appeared in the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News on April 17, 1949. It 
read in part as follows: 

“The press of the Nation has again ac- 
claimed the leadership of Massachusetts’ out- 
standing citizen for his effective mastermind- 
ing of America’s most important legislative 
position. 

“Momentous moments arrive, and critical 
crises come, but Leader McCormack meets 
them head on. Through his legislative 
magic, what at one time appear to be insolu- 
ble problems, finally go through the legisla- 
tive channels smoothly and quietly and be- 
come a part of the warp and woof of our 
governmental processes. 

“Down through the years, House Leader 
McCormack has demonstrated this extraor- 
dinary ability to mold public opinion and to 
produce legislation which meets almost 
unanimous approval of Congress. 

“During the hectic years of the depression, 
Congressman McCorMACK was always in the 
vanguard of our progressive governmental 
forces that were seeking remedial legislation 
to cure the ills which produced such distress, 
discouragement, and near disaster. 

“When World War II, with its turmoil, 
trouble and turbulence, broke upon a dis- 
heartened world, again the magic of McCor- 
MACK came into being, and again huge appro- 
priations for armament and defense became 
law under his guidance. All the necessary 
legislation to take care of business, rationing, 
shortages, and a million other dislocations 
in our national economy, received the magic 
touch of McCormack in the legislative hails 
at our National Capital. 

“With the end of World War II, House 
Leader McCormack was again confronted 
with innumerable requests for his services 
in straightening out our postwar economy. 
In addition to our own domestic problems, 
rent control, housing, veterans’ care, taxa- 
tion, and so forth, there came a crushing 
burden of legislation whose objective was to 
crush communism and to further the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

“Thus as time goes on, President Harry S. 
Truman finds modest Mr. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, as his best bet when it comes 
to getting things done. Under McCormack’s 
direction, the aid to Greece and Turkey bill, 
the Marshall plan for European relief, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration with 
Paul Hoffman as Director, the Treaty of Rio 
with its necessary appropriations, as an aid 
to hemispheric solidarity and defense of 
North and South America, and now the 
epoch-making North Atlantic Pact with its 
huge billion-dollar program for rearmament 
of Europe in order to prevent the spread of 
Marxian communism and to contain Soviet 
Russia within its own territorial domain, 
have all becOme part and parcel of the legis- 
lative burden that our own JoHN W. 
McCormack has had to shoulder. 

“But Congressman McCormack has broad 
legislative shoulders that have been broad- 
ened by 20 years of intelligent, intense lead- 
ership. His habit of industry and his intense 
devotion to his country, to his President, to 
his church, and to his dutiful wife have made 
JOHN McCormack, of Massachusetts, one of 
America’s great leaders and a great Christian 
gentleman.” 

A TYPICAL DAY 


A few years ago a’ Washington reporter 
devoted a day of his life to trailing the 
majority leader of the House and setting 
down his activities. He concluded that his 
duties were comparable to those of the entire 
personnel of a traveling baseball club. “He 
is at once the manager directing general 
team activity; the field captain keeping tab 
on individual players; the pinch-hitter pre- 
paring to step in and deliver a blow at a 
crucial moment; the mascot trying to pro- 
duce a barrel of luck; the first-base coach 
encouraging his own men or harassing the 
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enemy; and the clubhouse man seeing that 
all the paraphernalia are ready before the 
game starts.’ 5 

Here were the high points in a typical 
day of CHARLEs A. HALLECK, then the majority 
leader : 14 

8 a. m.: While breakfasting at home, read 
the House proceedings of the previous day 
from CONGRESSIONAL RECorRD, delivered on his 
doorstep shortly before daylight. 

9 a. m.: Arrived at office in Capitol and 
began to scan important mail. Talked with 
early visitors and newspapermen. Answered 
15 telephone calls. Dictated several emer- 
gency telegrams and started answering mail. 

10 a. m.: Resumed dictating letters, in- 
terrupted repeatedly by telephone calls from 
Speaker and special pleaders regarding the 
current and future floor program. 

11:45 a. m.: Went to floor to meet com- 
mittee chairman in charge of bill about to 
go under consideration, arranging such de- 
tails as time for speakers, etc. 

12 noon: Took over post at majority table 
and, with Speaker and Parliamentarian co- 
operating, made the various motions which 
are necessary to getting House work under 
way. 

12:30 p. m.: Decks cleared of routine, 
turned control over to chairman of com- 
mittee which brought in current bill and 
sat by in role of referee to smooth majority 
inter-party situations, direct attack on oppo- 
sition, or speak in an emergency. (Time out 
for a sandwich; there is no luncheon recess.) 

1:30 p. m.: Returned to office to preside as 
chairman over committee on committees, 
which makes committee assignments for 
majority. Talked before meeting with vari- 
ous applicants for committee appointments 
or transfers. 

2 p. m.: Got committee underway and 
found there were a dozen applicants for two 
vacancies. Urged sponsors to explain in 
open meeting reasons why candidates should 
have job and thus started field day of talk. 

2:15 p. m.: Called to floor to straighten 
out a parliamentary situation which threat- 
ened to get out of hand. Mixed gocd 
humoredly with minority leadership and 
made impromptu 5-minute speech. 

2:30 p. m.: Resumed chair at committee 
session. Settled major appointment by in- 
ducing all members to compromise. 

3 p. m.: Conferred on anti-inflation legis- 
lation with Senator Taft and Chairman Wo.- 
cott of House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. Answered 10 more phone calls. 
Dictated letters. 

3:30 p. m.: Attended majority steering 
committee meeting to decide on anti-infla- 
tion program. 

4p. m.: Met newspapermen to discuss the 
legislative program. Resumed dictating. 
Interrupted by long distance call of 10 min- 
utes from a Pacific Coast Republican State 
leader who felt that a certain bill, if passed, 
would lose State for GOP next fall. Calmed 
caller’s fears, 

4:30 p. m.: Resumed dictating but soon 
was stopped by hurry-up call from floor for 
him to have whip round up majority mem- 
bership for important vote. Returned to 
floor and*conferred with Members about 
party matters. 

4:45 p. m.: Made closing 10-minute speech 
on current bill appealing for favorable vote 
by both Republicans and Democrats. 

5:45 p. m.: Made necessary motions for 
filing committee reports, etc., and House 
adjournment. 

5:50 p. mv.: Met with veterans’ delegation 
concerning pending bill. 

6 p. m.: Took series of telephone calls, dic- 
tated more letters and telegrams, conferred 
with research staff on material to be used 
in an address in Chicago. 
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6:45 p. m.: Left for home to dress for three 
evening engagements. Read in car sum- 
maries of stack of bill. 

7:30 p. m.: Dropped in at State association 
party in downtown hotel, remained a few 


minutes, called briefly at second meeting of ' 


another group in some hotel, and took a taxi 
to a second hotel. 

8 p. m.: Attended dinner meeting of busi- 
ness group. 

10 p. m.: Addressed meeting on national 
problems, including taxes and reduction of 


Government costs. 

11:15 p. m.: Arrived home to find several 
long-distance calls and telegrams requiring 
attention. 

12 p. m.: To bed and, except for a few calls 
from morning newspapermen, nothing to do 
until tomorrow. 
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Answer to Vicious Smears Against the 
Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Frank R. Kent, 
which appeared in the Washington Sun- 
day Star on March 18, pinpoints the 
nasty campaign against Vice President 
NIXON: 

THE GAME OF POLITICS 
(By Frank R. Kent) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTE JARS NIXON'S FOES 


The real blow dealt by the unexpected 
results of the New Hampshire primaries last 
Tuesday was to the Democratic National 
Committee, the Americans for Democratic 
Action, ex-President Truman, the Dally 
Worker, AFL-CIO propaganda directors and 
the New Deal-Fair Deal columnists and 
commentator sl of whom are lined up 
behind Adlai Stevenson for President-—just 
he hey were 4 years ago Seldom in peliti- 

s) history has a blow fallen more unexpec- 


ted nd devastatingly a k nearly 3 
-_ rey 
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Many anti-Nizon rumors 


It was from these groups that the anti- 
Nixon campaign had been spread for many 
months. Despite what the President had 
publicly said, he was still portrayed as having 
“refused” to endorse Mr. NIxoNn; and as 
being still urged by his “closest political 
advisers” to ‘‘dump” him on the ground that 
to have him on the ticket would cost the 
party “more than a million votes.” It was 
also asserted that what is cloudily referred 
to as the White House “regency” and “palace 
guard” were working against Mr. Nixon. In 
particular it was said that Gen. Lucius Clay 
and Sidney Weinberg, of New York, two 
“close personal friends” of the President, 
were poisoning the Eisenhower mind against 
Mr. Nixon. And there was the further re- 
port emanating from the same sources that 
ex-Governor Dewey and Governor Herter of 
Massachusetts were, themselves, anxious to 
get on the ticket and therefore, against 
NIXON. 

These were not all the anti-Nixon rumors 
produced by these groups but they are a 
good sample. Several things could be—and 
were—said of such stories before the New 
Hampshire vote that can be said more em- 
phatically now. First, they were wholly 
false. For example, General Clay and Mr. 
Weinberg were—and are strongly for Mr. 
Nixon. They were never against him. The 
same is true of Mr. Dewey and Gov. Herter, 
of Sherman Adams, Chairman Leonard Hall 
of the Republican National Committee and 
the President. It is true the President has 
failed publicly to proclaim Mr. Nixon his 
choice, but there is a difference in not 
proclaiming and refusing. This difference 
enabled the Eisenhower-Nixon opponents 
to interpret the President’s failure as a 
refusal. They utterly ignored the fact that 
any other stand would have made the Presi- 
dent appear to dictate to the convention, 
which would have seemed presumptuous 
and would have been very poor politics. 

Instead of being disappointed by the 
President’s failure, Mr. Nixon, according to 
Chairman Hall, believes the President’s han- 
dling of the situation was exactly right. 
The interesting thing was that those respon- 
sible for these reports persistently and con- 
sistently ignored what Mr. Eisenhower had 
publicly said on the subject. Not once but 
three times he used these unqualified words: 
“My admiration and affection for him is 
boundless.” How could @ man say more? 
What words could be used that would add 
to that? In addition, he has shown anger 
at the suggestion that he might ditch Mr. 
NIxoN and on Wednesday the President de- 
clared that those who were trying to drive 
a wedge between him and Nixon might just 
as well try driving it between him and his 
brother. Notwithstanding all this, an effort 
is still being made to make something sig- 
nificant of the President's statement that he 
had told Mr. Nixon to chart his own course 
and let him know what he wants to do. 

Nizon’s desires clear 

Well, there is not much doubt about what 
Mr. NIxon wants to do and very little that 
Mr. EISENHOWER wants the same thing. Mr. 
NIXON, naturally, wants to be renominated. 
Clearly anything else would be a step down, 
a victory for his enemies. No one can read 


the just-published Nixon biography by his 
friend, Ralph de Tolendano, and really doubt 
that Mr. NIxon has already “charted his 
course,” and that Mr. Elsennower knows it. 
It is, to be sure, a friendly picture of Mr. 
NIxoNn, but it is a factual one, ably presented 
and extremely interesting. It makes it very 
clear that Mr. Nixon is not a man to step 
aside, or down or out. Nor is there any need 
w 

That unsolicited 22,000 writein vote is a 
pretty full anewer to the vicious campaign 
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Stevenson forces, which have been trying to 
make an issue of Mr. NIXoN, as the clear-cut 
sweep of Senator KEFAUVER Over the Steven. 
son supporting machine in the New Hamp. 
shire primary. The extent of his sweep was 
a@ surprise even to the optimistic Mr. Kr. 
FAUVER, who had only claimed a partial vic. 
tory. It leaves Mr. Stevenson ‘still the 
“front runner” for the nomination but jt 
makes it more certain he will have to fight 
to get it. There is an old political adage 
that says, “It is the expected that happens 
in politics.” Of course, there are exceptions, 
but at least it can be said that the renomi. 
nation of the EISENHOWER-NIXON ticket is 
now generally expected. 





Resolution Passed by Members of the 
North Dakota State Water Conserva- 
tion Commission at Their Regular Meet- 
ing Held on March 9, 1956, in Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here a resolution which I should like to 
insert in the ReEcorpD, as I believe the 
question of further encroachment by the 
Federal Government in matters which 
are, and of right ought to be, reserved 
to the States is one which deserves the 
serious consideration of every Member 
here. In the Western States particu- 
larly, the question of water rights has 
aiways been one of vital importance to 
their citizens, and any attempt of the 
Federal Government to obtain control of 
these valuable rights should be stopped 
at its source. 

The resolution above refererd to is as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas it has been the settled rule of law 
for nearly a century that water rights in 
midwestern and western States are deter- 
mined by State law, and not otherwise; and 

Whereas it has also been the established 
rule that control and jurisdiction over the 
waters of streams and rivers have been vested 
in the several States subject to whatever con- 
trol the Federal Government has found 
necessary to exercise in the case of navigable 
waters in its regulation of navigation under 
the commerce clause of the United States 
Constitution; and 

Whereas section 210 of the Constitution of 
North Dakota provides that “all flowing 
streams and natural watercourses shall for- 
ever remain the property of the State for 
mining, irrigation and manufacturing pur- 
poses”, and section 61-0101 of the North 
Dakota Revised Code, as amended, provides 
that “all waters within the limits of the State 
belong to the public and are subject to ap- 
propriation for beneficial use;" and 


Whereas the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the recent Pelton 
case, which virtually divested the State of 
Oregon of complete jurisdiction over the 
waters of the Deschuttes River, a nonnay 
gable stream therein, threatens to jeopardize 
and impair the control of States in gcranting 
and adjudt w rightea to the bene! | use 
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Resowed by the North Dakota State Water 
Conservation Commission in meeting regu- 
larly assembled this 9th day of March 1956, 
That Congress be, and .s hereby urged, to 
definitely and unambiguously recognize the 
rigt and jurisdiction of the several States 
in and to the waters of streams and natural 
watercourses therein by speedily enacting 
into law Senate bill 863 proposed by Senator 
BarrETT, of Wyoming, and thereby settle for 
all time, and beyond question, that the con- 
trol, use, distribution, and appropriation of 
the waters of streams and rivers is vested in 
the States, and not otherwise; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senator BARRETT and to our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. 





Barbara Is Our Teacher 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a story in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of March 15, 1956, that has no 
relation to the many weighty problems 
that confront us in the performance of 
our legislative duties. Yet by unanimous 
consent I am inserting it in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD because it comes close to 
being the best news story of the year in 
inspirational values. Iam sure the read- 
ing of this tribute of a father to a cou- 
rageous daughter will make better Con- 
gressmen of us. The article follows: 


BARBARA WON A SCHOLARSHIP TODAY AND TooK 
Her 1,56lst INSULIN SHOT 


(By Frank Carey) 


This is the story of my 16-year-old daugh- 
ter, Barbara, who won a $500 scholarship prize 
today—the same day she took her 1,561st 
daily shot of insulin. 

She didn’t get the prize for taking the in- 
sulin; rather, you might say, she got it in 
spite of it. 

She won the prize in a competitve exami- 
nation—the fourth award of various kinds 
she has won in 8 years. 


NATURALLY PROUD 


Naturally her mother, her two sisters and 
Tare proud. We are especially proud because 
Barbara is a diabetic. 

She has jabbed herself with a needle every 
morning since December 6, 1951, the day 
after we found out she was ill. She has to 
do it; otherwise she would die. 

I'm telling her story because it occurred to 
her mother and me that it might be en- 
couraging to other juvenile diabetics, and 
to their parents, or to any child with a handi- 
capping illness. 

My wife and I thought the bottom had 
dropped out of the world that day, almost 


4% years ago, when a doctor gave us the 
verdict 

And I'll never forget his telling Barbara— 
then a child of 12—that unless scientists 
came up with something else, she'd probably 
have stick that needle into herself every 
day for the rest of her life 

She took the verdict without a whimper, 
4nd she hasn't whimpered since 

We knew that, compared to some illnesses 
diabetes is not a major tragedy Still, there 
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We were afraid her illness might have a 
bad psychological effect upon Barbara. We 
were afraid that the daily need for insulin, 
and for adhering closely to a sugar-free diet, 
might tend to make her feel different from 
her friends—perhaps leading her to retire 
into a shell. 

How wrong we were. 

After she was graduated from our parish 
grammar school, St. Thomas More in Arling- 
ton, she entered Holy Cross Academy in 
Washington—an hour’s bus ride (with two 
changes) from our house. 

She became active in debating, in working 
for her school newspaper and in dramatics 
and glee club. 


WINS CU STUDY 


As a sophomore, she won a scholarship to 
take a summer journalism course at Catholic 
University. Last year, she won the District 
of Columbia oratorical contest sponsored 
by the American Legion. A few weeks ago, 
she won the poetry section of an essay 
contest conducted by the Star. 

Today’s award—the $500 one—was for 
winning second honors among District of 
Columbia high-school girls in the Betty 
Crocker Homemaker of Tomorrow examina- 
tion sponsored by General Mills, Inc. 

An honor student scholastically, she has a 
happy social life, too. She loves to dance, 
is a good swimmer, and is not bad at tennis. 

She even jokes about her jabber—saying 
she’s “probably the only diabetic ever to take 
a hypo to a formal dance.” (She carried 
the needle in the pocket of her mother’s 
fur jacket one night when she planned to 
stay overnight at a friend's house after a 
school prom.) 

So, that’s the story of my Barbara, and 
I hope it may help someone with the same 
or a similar handicap. 

Barbara herself is going to try to help 
people in another way; she’s planning to be 
a@ nurse. 





Address by Former President Truman at 
Scranton, Pa., on St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorRD, I include the following address 
delivered by the Honorable Harry S. 
Truman at the 51st annual dinner of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Lacka- 
wanna County, held at the Hotel Casey, 
Scranton, Pa., on Saturday evening, 
March 17, 1956: 

On this day, our thoughts naturally turn 
toward the subject of freedom. After all, 
you know, the Irish are the most incor- 
rigible exponents of freedom mankind has 
ever seen. They have not been content to 


confine their battle for freedom to the 
Emerald Isle—but have exported it all over 
the world. I think perhaps this love of 
human freedom has been Ireland's most im- 
portant product 

The Irish have been leaders tn rev 
against tryanny on every possible occasion 
I ascribe this not to any general belligerence 
of character, but rather to a love of freedon 
pure and undefiled As all of you here we 
know, the Irish passion for freedom served 
us nobly in the American Revoluti 

This Pennsylvania country te a living test! 
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Fitzsimons, Gen. Stephen Moylan, the first 
president of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
in Philadelphia. Timothy Murphy, the hero 
of the Battle of Saratoga, and many another 
of Morgan’s riflemen—all of them gave us 
something to be proud of and thankful for. 

The Irishman’s love for freedom has per- 
sisted through the years and is very much 
alive today. This is most fortunate, for the 
world has a great need today for a firm and 
unrelenting opposition to the gravest threat 
to freedom in the last thousand years. This 
threat is world communism with its godless 
atheism and its imperialistic ambitions for 
world conquest. The Irish have taken their 
place in the forefront of those who stand 
hard and fast in the defense of freedom 
against the Communist threat. 

Unfortunately, things have been going 
badly of late in the free world’s struggle 
against communism. The political leaders 
of the present administration keep telling us 
that the Communists are failing throughout 
the world and that our position is improving. 
However, this is in absolute contradiction 
of the facts as they are known to every im- 
partial expert on foreign affairs. 

When you look at the world today you see 
communism pushing ahead, building up its 
forces, extending its influence. 

While we are not engaged in active war- 
fare anywhere, still the Soviet Union keeps 
up its tactics successfully. With this ap- 
proach it can bring the rest of the world 
under the thumb of communism without 
even firing a shot. 

Just take a look around the globe. In 
Korea, since our surrender there by this ad- 
mininstration, the Communists have rein- 
forced their military position north of the 
38th parallel, and the country remains di- 
vided and in danger. And Korea was set 
up as a Republic by the United Nations from 
the Yalu to Pusan. 

Formosa is in a state of seige and is threat- 
ened by a strong Communist buildup on the 
mainland of China. 

In southeast Asia, half of Vietnam has 
fallen under Communist control, and the 
other states of Indochina are under heavy 
Communist pressure. India and Burma are 
being courted hard by the Russians. The 
Southeast Asia Defense Pact has few ad- 
herents on the mainland of Asia and is un- 
popular with most of the free nations there. 

In the Middle East, we are sitting around 
a powder keg, watching the fuse burn. In- 
stead of accomplishing peace between the 
Arabs and the State of Israel, our foreign 
policy seems to be designed to infuriate both 
camps and to invite Soviet intermeddling. 

There is growing danger in Africa. Criti- 
cism of American policy is mounting 
among our best and most reliable friends 
in Europe. The growth of Communist po- 
litical influence is noticeable in Greece. 

Even in the lands of our good neighbors 
in Latin America, the Communists are step- 
ping up their brazen efforts. 

All over the world Communist-inspired 
propaganda against the United States is 
mounting—and more and more people are 
being persuaded that this Nation, the leader 
of the free world, is a dangerous friend if not 
a potential enemy 

The Communist threat is supported by an 


ever-increasing array of armaments and 
weapons of destruction There is a constant 
increase in the military and air power of 
Communist China. The Soviets have far 
more military aircraft than we and are 
hreatening to overtake us in the q of 
ircraft They have the atom and hvyadr« 
bombs and are far advanced in the deve 
me ‘ guided missile Their ground 
forces, of course, are tar bigger t! 
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